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—the first of the Thirty-second Congress. I will print 
several thousand surplus copies for the purpose of supplying 
all persons who may subscribe within a reasonable time— 
say by the 13th Jandary—with complete copies of the work. 

The Appendix will contain the Messagex of the President 


of the United States; the,,Reports of the heads of the De- . 


partments; all the long speeches of the members of both 
Houses of Congress, written out or revised by themselves; 
and all Laws and Joint Resolutions which shall be passed 
during this session. 

The Congressional Globe for the last long session—the 
first of the 3lst—made 2,180, and the Appendix 1,716" pages ; 
making together 3,896 pages. The Congressional Globe for 
this session itis believed will not contain as many pages 
as it did then. The Appendix for this session will prob- 
ably make more than it did the last long session, as all the - 
laws passed this session will be printed in it, which has not 
been done heretofore. 


The following are the prices for them during the session: - 
3 00 


For the Congressional Globe 
For the Appendix.......ccccrceccceccvcnceerece 


MESSAGE 


OF THE 
' PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: | 

I congratulate_you and our common constituen- | 
cy upon the favorable auspices under which you | 
meet for your first session. Our country is at | 
swith all the world. The agitation, which, | 

or a time, threatened to disturb the fraternal re- | 


ding; and a-year of general prosperity and health 
has crowned the nation with unusual blessings. 
None can look back to the dangers which are : 
passed, or forward to the bright prospect before us, : 


without feeling a thrill of gratification, at the same | 


time that he must be impressed with a grateful 
sense of our profound obligations to a beneficent | 
Providence, whose paternal care is so manifest in | 
the happiness of this highly-favored land. 
Since the close of the last Congress, certain Cu- | 
hans.and other foreigners resident in the United 
States, who were more or less concerned in the 
previous invasion of Cuba, instead of being dis- 
couraged by its failure, have again abueed the hos- | 
pitality of this country, by making it the scene of 


the equipment of another military expedition ' 


against’ that possession of her Catholic Majesty, 
‘in which they were countenanced, aided,. and | 
joined by citizens of the United States. On re- 
ceiving intelligence that such designs were enter- | 


Tats is the first number of the Appenprx for this session p 


lations which make us one people, is fast subsi- | Obtained boats and reëmbarked therein. 


‘| were, however, intercepted among the keys near 


© Cuba. The importance of this movement was 
unfortunately so much exaggerated in the accounts 


of it published in this country, that these adven- 


‘turers seem to have been led to believe that the 
Creole population of the Island not only desired to 
throw off the authority of the mother country, but 

‘ had resolved upon that step, and had begun a well- 
concerted enterprise for effecting it. ‘The persons 
engaged in the expeditian were generally young 

and ill-informed. The steamer in which they 

embarked left New Orleans stealthily and without 

a clearance. After tonching at Key West, she 

po to the coast of Cuba, and, on the night 
etween the 11th and 12th of August, länded the 

poe on board at Playtas, within about twenty 


segues of Hayana. 
he main body of them proceeded to, and took 
ossession of, an inland village six leagues distant, 


eaving others to follow in charge of the baggage, | 


‘ag soon as the means of transportation could 
be obtained. The latter, having taken up their 
line of march to connect themselves with the main 


body, and having proceeded about four leagues | 


into the country, were attacked on the morning of 
the 13th by a body of Spanish troops, and a bloody 
conflict ensued; after which they retreated to the 


| place of disembarkation, where about fifty of them 


the shore by a Spanish steamer cruising on the 
i coast, captured, and carried to Havana, and, after 
being examined before a military court, were 
' gentenced to be publicly executed, and the sen- 


| tence was carried into effect on the 16th of August. 
` On receiving information of what, had occurred, 
| Commodore 
; and inquire into the charges 
| executed, the circumstances under which they were 
| taken, and whatsoever referred to their trial and 
sentence. Copies of the instructions from the 
Department of State to him, and of his letters tc 
that Department, are herewith submitted. ° 
Aeeordine 
prisoners all admitted the offences charged against 
them, of being hostile invaders of the Island. At 
the time of their trial and execution the main body 
of the invaders were still in the field, making war 


tained, I. lost no time in issuing such instructions | 
to the proper officers of the United States as ; 
seemed to be called for by the occasion. By the ' 
proclamation a copy of which is herewith sub- 
mitted, I also warned those who might be in dan- 
ger of being inveigled into this scheme, of its un- 
lawful character, and of the penalties which they 
would incur. For some time there was reason to ° 
hope that these measures had sufficed to prevent ; 
any such attempt. This hope, however, proved 
to be delusive. Very early in the morning of the 
third of August, a steamer called the Pampero : 
departed from New Orleans for Cuba, having on , 
board upwarde of four hundred armed men, with `; 
evident intentions to make war upon the authori- ' 
ties of the island. This expedition was set on : 
foot in palpable violation of ‘the laws of the Uni- | 
ted States. Its leader was a Spaniard, and. sev- 
eral of the chief officere, and some others engaged 
m it, were foreigners. The persons composing ; 
De however, were mostly citizens. of the Pnite i 
tates. . : 


d 


| After the lapse of some days, being overcome by 
; the Spanish troops, they dispersed on the 24th of 


| August; Lopez, their leader, was ca tured some | 
. days after, and executed on the Ist o September. 
i Many of his remaining followers were killed, or ° 


i died of hunger and fatigue, and the rest were 


been tried or executed. Several o 
i pardoned upon application of their friends and 
: others, and the rest, about one hundred and sixty 


made prisoners. Of these, none appear to have || 
them were | 


: in number, were sent to Spain. Of the final dis- : 


| position made of these we have no official inform- 
| ation. : 
| Such is the melancholy result of this illegal and 
: ill-fated expedition. Thus, thoughtless young men 
| have been induced, by false and fraudulent repre- 
‘'sentations, to violate the law of their country, 
! through rash and unfounded expectations of assist- 
| ing to accomplish political revolutions in other 
States, 
| Too severe a judgment, can hardly be ‘passed, by 


i 


They | 


í oxhall A. Parker was instructed to | 
proceed in the steam frigate Saranac to Havana, | 
inst the persons || 


to the record of the examination, the.: 


upon the Spanish authorities and Spanish subjects. | 


and have lost their lives ih the undertaking. ; 


Ji 


Although these offenders against the laws have 
:, forfeited the protection of their country, yet the 
! Government may, so far as is consistent with its 
: obligations to other countries, and its fixed pur- 
`! pose to maintain and enforce the laws, entertain 
' sympathy for their unoffending families and friends, 
as well as a feeling of compassion for themselves. 
i: Accordingly no proper effort has been spared, and 
‘ none will be spared, to procure the release of such 
’ citizens of the United States, engaged in this un- 
| lawful enterprise, as are now in confinement in 
Spain; butit is to be hoped that such interposition 
| with the Government of that country may not be 
| considered as affording any ground of expectation 
that the Government of the United States will, 
, hereafter, feel itself under any obligation of dut 
! to interfere for the liberation or pardon of suc 
i| persons as are flagrant offenders against the law 
‘of nations and the laws of the United States. 
|! Those laws must be executed. „If we desire to 
maintain our respectability among the nations of 
‘the earth, it behooves us to enforce steadily and 
sternly the Neutrality acts passed by Congress, 
| and to follow, as far as may be, the violation of 
-| those acts with condign punishment. 
But what gives a iar criminality to this 
' invasion of Cuba is, shy e the lead of Span- 
i ish subjects, and with the aid of citizens of the 
; United States, it had its origin, with many, in mo- 
tives of cupidity. Money was advanced by indi- 
i; viduals, probaly in considerable amounts, to 
| purchase Cuban bonds, as they have been called, 
‘issued. by Lopez, sold, doubtless, at a very large 
discount, and for the payment of which the public 
tands and public property of Cuba, of whatever 
kind, and the fiscal resources of the people and 
government of that Island, from whatever source 
to be derived, were pledged, as well as the good 
faith of the government expected to be established. 
All these means of payment, it is evident, were 
only to be obtained ae process of bloodshed, 
| war, and revolution. None will deny that those 
' who set on foot mitay expeditions against for- 
i eign States by means like these, are far more cul-. 
|i pable than the ignorarit and the necessitous whom 
'| they induce to go forth as the ostensible parties in 
the proceeding. ‘These originators of the inva- 
| sion of Cuba seem to have determined, with cool- 
ness and system, upon an undertaking which 
should disgrace their country, violate its laws,and — 
‘| put to hazard the lives of ill-informed and deluded 
‘men. You will consider whether further legisla- 
i| tion be necessary to prevent the perpetration of 
such offences in future. 

No individuals have a right to hazard the peace 
ef the country, or to violate its laws, upon vague 
i| notions of altering or reforming governments in 
other States. This principle is not only reason- 
‘ able in itself, and in accordance with public law, 
but is ingrafted into the codes of other nations as 
well as our own. But while such are the senti- 
ments of this Government, it may be added that 
every independent nation must be presumed to be 
'| able to defend its possessions against unauthorized 
individuals banded together to attack them. The 
i| Government of the nited States, at all times 
| since its establishment, has abstained, and has 
‘| sought to restrain the citizens of the country , from 
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` entering into controversies between other powers, ` the maritime rights of the United States. The I Your attention is again invited to the question 


and to observe all the duties of neutrality. Atan maritime rights of the United States are founded | of reciprocal trade between the United States and 
early period of the Government—in the adminis- ; on a firm, secure, and well-defined basis; they | Canada and other British possessions near our 
tration of Washington—several laws were passed stand upon the ground of national independence frontier, Overtures for a convention upon this 
for this purpose. "The main provisions of these ' and public law, and will be maintained in all their subject have been received from her Britannic Ma- 
laws were reénacted by the act of April, 1818, by | full and just extent. ; , jesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, but it seems to 
which, amongst other things, it was declared that The principle which this Government has here- © be in many respects preferable that the matter 
if any person shall, within the territory or juris- tofore solemuly announced it still adheres to, and !. should be regulated by reciprocal legislation. 
diction of the United States, begin, or set on foot, will maintain under all circumstances and ‘at all : Documents are laid before you „showing the terms 
or provide, or prepare the means for any military hazards. That principle is, that in every regu- which the British Government is willing to offer, 
expedition or enterprise to be carried on from larly documented merchant vessel, the crew who and the measures which it ey adopt, if some ar- 
thence against the territory or dominion of any navigate it, and those on board of it, will find their rangement upon this subject shall not be made. 
foreign Prince or State, or of any colony, district, protection in the flag which is over them. .No From the accompanying copy of a note from the 
or people with whom the United States are at American ship can De allowed to be visited or |, British legation at Washington, and the reply of 
peace, every person so offending shall be deemed searched for the purpose of ascertaining the char- ; the Department of State thereto, it will appear that 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined acter of individuals on board, nor can there be | her Britannic Majesty’s Government is desirous 
not exceeding three thousand dollars, and impris- . allowed any watch by the vessels of any foreign | that a part of the boundary line between Oregon 
oned ngot more than three years; and this law has nation over American vessels on the coasts of the |! and the British possessions should be authorita- 
been executedand enforced, to the fullexteift of the United States, or the seas adjacent thereto. It '| tively marked out, and that an intention was ex- 
power of the Government, from that day to this. will be seen by the last communication from the | pressed to apply to Congress for an appropriation 
In proclaiming and adhering to the doctrine of British Charge d’Affaires to tHe Department of | to defray the expense thereof on the part of the 
neutrality and non-intervention, the United States State, that he is authorized to assure the Secre- United States. our attention to this subject is 
have not followed the lead of other civilized na- ` tary of State that every care will be taken that, accordingly invited, and a,preper appropriation 
tions; they have taken the lead themselves, and | in executing the preventive measures against the recommended. 
have been followed by others. This wasadmitted © expeditions which the United States Government © A convention for the adjustment of claims of 
by one of the most eminent of modern British itself has denounced as not being entitled to the _ citizens of the United States against Portugal lms 
statesmen, who said in Parliament, while a minis- protection of any Government, no interference shall | been concluded, and the ratifications: have been 
ter of the Crown, “that if he wished for a guide ` take place with the lawful commerce of any nation. . exchanged. The first installment of tlhe amount 
in a system of neutrality he should take that laid; In addition to the correspondence on this to be paid by Portugal fell due on the 30th of Sep- 
down by America in the days of Washington and | subject, herewith submitted, official information _ tember last, and has been paid. 
the secretaryship of Jefferson;’’ and we see, in has been received at the Department of State, of The President of the French Republic, accord- 
fact, that the act of Congress of 1818 was followed assurances by the French Government that,in the ing to the provisions of the convention, has been 
the succeeding year by an act of the Parliament orders given to the French naval forces, they were _ selected as arbiter in the case of the General Arm- 
of England, substantially the same in its general expressly instructed, in any operations they might ` strong, and has signified that he accepts the trust, 
provisions. Up to that time there had heen no engage im, to raport the flag of the United States, and the high satisfaction he feels in acting as the 
similar law in England, except certain highly wherever it might appear, and to commit no act common friend of two nations with which France is 
penal statutes passed in the reign of George Il., `of hostility upon any vessel or armament under united by sentiments of sincere and lasting amity. 
prohibiting English subjects from enlisting in for- ` its protection. ' The Turkish Government has expressed its 
eign service, the avowed object of which statutes | Ministers and consuls of foreign nations are the thanks for the kind reception given to the Sultan ’s 
was, that foreign armies, raised for the purpose of : means and agents of communication between us agent, Amin Bey, on the occasion of hia recent 
restoring thé house of Stuart to the throne, should į; and those nations, and it is of the utmost import- ` visit to the United States. On the Bth of Febru- 
not be strengthened by recruits from England ` ance that, whileresiding in thecount „they } |; ary last, a dispatch was addressed by the Secre- 
herself. ; . . oe feel a perfect security so long as they faithfédly ` tary of State te Mr. Marsh, the American Minis- 
All must see that difficulties may arise in carry- discharge their respective duties, and are guilty of .; ter at Constantin ple,-instructing him to ask of 
ing the laws referred to into execution ina country no violation of our laws. This is the admitted ' the Turkish Government permission for the Hun- 
now having three or four thousand miles of sea- law of nations, and no country has a deeper Ìn- | garians, then imprisoned within the dominions of 
coast, with an infinite number of ports and harbors : terest in maintaining it than the United States. Our ` the Sublime Porte, to remove to this country. On 
and small inlets, from some of which unlawful : commerce spreads over every sea, and visits every the 3d of March last, both Houses of Congress 
expeditions may suddenly set forth, without the ; clime, and our ministers and consuls are appointed : passed a resolution requesting the President to 
knowledge of Government, against the possessions | to protect the interests of that commerce, as well | authorize the employment of a public vessel to 


of foreign States. . ; _ as to guard the peace of the country and maintain ' convey to this country Louis Kossuth and his as- 
Friendly relations with all, but entangling alli- the honor of its fiag. But how can they discharge _ sociates in captivity. 
ances with none, has long been a maxim with us. these duties unless they be themselves protected? The instruction above referred to was complied 


Our true mission is not to propagate our opinions, , and, if protected, it must be by the laws of the ` with, and the Turkish Government having released 
or impose upon other countries our form of gov- | country in which they reside, And what is due to '; Governor Kossuth and his companions from pris- 
ernment, by artifice or force; but to teach by ex- | our own public functionaries residing in foreign on, on the 10th of September last they embarked 
ample, and show by our success, moderation, and ` nations is exactly the measure of what is dueto ` on board of the United States steam-trigate Mis- 
justice, the blessings of self-government and the |: the functionaries of other Governments residing « sissippi, which was selected to carry into effect 
advantages of free institutions. Let every people . here. As in war the bearers of flags of truceare _ the resolution of Congress. Governor Kossuth 
choose for itself, and make and alter its political: saered, or else wars would be interminable, so in ` left the Mississippi at Gibraltar for the purpose of 
institutions to suit its own condition and conve- peace, embassadors, public ministers, and consuls :: making a visit to England, and may shortly be 
nience. But, while we avow and maintain this charged with friendly national intercourse, are ob- '! expected in New York. By communications to 
neutral policy ourselves, we are anxious to see jects of especial respect and protection, each ac- : the Department of State, he has expressed his 
the same forbearance on the part of other nations, ‘cording to the rights belonging to his rank and _ grateful acknowledgments for the interposition of 
whose forms of government are different from our . station. _In view of these important principles, it . this Government in behalf of himself and his as- 
own. The deep interest which we feel in the | is with deep mortification and regret I announce to `: sociates. This country has been justly regarded 
spread of liberal principles and the establishment : you that, during the excitement growing out of the | as a safe asylum for those whom political events 
of free governments, and the sympathy with executions at ávana, the office of her Catholic ` have exiled from their own homes in Europe; and 
“which we witness every struggle against oppres-  Majesty’s consul at New Orleans was assailed by | it is recommended to Congress to consider in what 
sion, forbid that we should be indifferent to those `. a mob, his property destroyed, the Spanish flag ` manner Governor Kossuth and his companions 
in which the strong arm of a foreign power is in- < found in the office carried off and torn in pieces, < brought hither by its authority, shall be received 
voked to stifle public sentiment, and repress the and he himself induced to flee for his personal : and treated. 
spirit of freedom in any country. _ ‘safety, which he supposed to bein danger. On: It is earnestly to be hoped that the differences 
The Governments of Great Britain and France | receiving intelligence of these events, I forthwith ` which have for some time past been pending be- 
have issued orders to their naval commanders . directed the Attorney of the United States residing i tween the Government of the French epublic and 
on the West India station to prevent by force, if at New Orleans, to inquire into the facts, and the ` that of the Sandwich Islands, may be peaceably 
necessary, the landing of adventurers from any ` extent of the pecuniary loss sustained by the con- : and durably adjusted, so as to secure the inde- 
nation on theisland of Cuba with hostile intent. sul, with the intention of laying them before you, ` pendence of those islands. Long before the events 
. The copy of a memorandum of a conversation on : that you might make provision for suchindemnity ` which have of late imparted so much importance 
this subject between the Chargë d’Affaires of her. to him asa just regard for the honor of the nation , to the possessions a the United States on the 
Britannic Majesty and the Acting Secretary of ` and the respect which is due to a friendly Power, Pacific, we acknowledged the independence of the 
State, and of a subsequent note of the former to might, in your judgment, seem to require. The Hawaiian Government. This Government was 
the Department of State, are herewith submitted, correspondence upon this subject between the Sec- first in taking that step, and several of the leading 
together with a copy of a note of the Acting Sec- retary of State and her Catholic Majesty’s Minister Powers of Europe immediately followed. We 
retary of State to the Minister of the French Re- ' Plenipotentiary is herewith transmitted. were influenced in this measure by the existing 
public, and of the reply of the latter, on the same ' The occurrence at New Orleans has led me to and prospective importance of the Islands as a 
subject. These papers will acquaint you with give my attention to the state of our laws in regard , place of refuge and refreshment for our vtssele 
the grounds of this interposition of the two lead- + to foreign embassadors, ministers, and consuls. I © engaged in the whale fishery, and by the consid- 
ing commercial powers of Europe, and with the :: think the legislation of the country is deficient in | eration that they lie in the course of the great 
apprehensions, which this Government could not , not providing sufficiently either forthe protection or || trade which must, at no distant day, be carried on 
fail to entertain, that such interposition, if carried `: the punishment of consuls. I therefore recommend | between the western coast of North America and 
into effect, might lead to abuses in derogation of , the subjeet to the consideration of Congress. q Eastern Asia. 


. bring about the necessar 
Republic of Mexico for the speedy completion of || 


3 
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We were also influenced by a desire that those | 
Islands should not pass under the control of any 
other great maritime State, but should remain in 
an independent condition, and so be accessible and 
useful to the commerce of all nations. I need not 
say that the importance of these considerations 
has been greatly enhanced by the sudden and vast 
development which the interests of the United 
States have attained in California and Oregon, and 
the policy heretofore adopted in regard to those 
Islands will be steadily pursued. 

It is gratifying, not only to those who consider 
the commercial interests of nations, but also to all 
who favor the progress of knowledge and the dif- 
fusion of religion, to see a community emerge 
from a savage state and attain such a degree of 
civilization in those distant seas. 

It is much to be deplored that the internal tran- 
guillity of the Mexican Republic should again be 
seriously disturbed; for, since the peace between 
that Republic and the United States, it had enjoyed 
such comparative repose 
anticipations for the future might, with a degree of 
confidence, have been indulged. These, however, 
have been thwarted by the recent outbreak in the 
State of Tamaulipas, on the right bank of the Rio 
Bravo. Having received information that persons 
from the United States had taken part in the in- 
surrection, and apprehending that their example 
might be followed by others, I caused orders to 
be issued for the purpose of preventing any hostile 
expeditions against Mexico from being set on foot 
in violation of the laws of the United States. I 
likewise issued a proclamation upon the subject, a 
copy of which is herewith laid before you. This 
appeared to be rendered imperative by the obliga- 
tions of treaties and the general duties of good 
neighborhood. 

In my last annual message I informed Congress 


that citizens of the United States had undertaken - 


+ 


that the most favorable ` 


chandise has been transported overit; and when the | 


canal shall have been completed, according to the © 


original plan, the means of communication will be 
further improved. 

It is understood that a considerable part of the 
railroad across the Isthmus of Panama has been | 


completed, and that the mail and passengers will |: 


in future be conveyed thereon. . 
Whichever of the several routes between the 


' two oceans may ultimately prove most eligible for 
from the different States on the | 
', first July following, amounting to $6,237,931 35, 
“as well as any appropriations which may be made 


travelers to an 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico and our coast on the 
Pacific, there is little reason to doubt that all of 
them will be useful to the public, aud will liberally ' 


reward that individual enterprise by which alone | 


they have been or are expected to be carried into 

effect. i 
Peace has been concluded betwgen the contend- ` 

ing parties in the Island of St. Domingo, and it is 


hoped upon a durable basis. Such is the extent : 


of our commercial relations with that Island, that 
the United States cannot fail to feel a strong in- 
terest in its tranquillity. . i 
The office of Commissioner to China remains 
unfilled ; several persons have been appointed, 
and the place has been offered to others, all of 


i whom have declined its acceptance, on the ground H 


of the madeguacy of the compensation. The an- , 
nual allowance by law is six thousand dollars, ; 


‘and there is no provision for any outfit. I earn- 


estly recommend the consideration of this subject 
to Congress. Our commerce with China is highly 
important, and is becoming more and more so, in 
consequence of the increasing intercourse between ' 
our ports on the Pacific coast and Eastern Asia. 


i 


China is understood to be a country in which | 
living is very expensive, and I know of no reason | 


why the American Commissioner sent thither | 
should not be placed, in regard to compensation, 
on an equal footing with ministers who represent 


the connexion of the two oceans by means of a | this country at the courts of Europe. 


radroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, under i 


a grant of the Mexican Government to a citizen of 

that Republic; and that this enterprise would 
robably be 

Mexico should consent to such stipulations with 

the Government of the United States as should 

impart a feeling of security to those who should 

invest their property in the enterprise. 


} | for the last fiscal 
rosecuted with energy whenever : 


| i 


By reference to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it will be seen that theaggregate Fe 
ear amounted to $52,312,979 87; 

which, with the Talant in the Treasury on the 
lst July, 1350, gave, as the available means for the , 
year, the sum of $58,917,524 36. i 


The total expensiutte for the same period were | 


$48,005,878 


A convention between the two Governments for: The total imports for the year ending 30th June, ` 


the accomplishment of that end has been ratified !! 


by this Government, and only awaits the decision 


of the Congress and the Executive of that Repub- | 


lic. 


arisen in the ratification of that convention by 
Mexico, but it is to be presumed that her decision 
will be governed by just and enlightened views, as 
well of the general importance of the object, as of 
her own interests and obligations. 

In negotiating upon this important subject, this 
Government has had in view one, and only one, ' 


object. That object has been, and. is, the cov- | 


struction or attainment of a passage from ocean to 


gcean, the shortest and the best for travelers and | 
merchandise, and equally open to. all the world. — 


It has sought to attain no territorial acquisition, 
nor any advantages peculiar to itself; and it would j 
see, with the greatest regret, that Mexico should | 
oppose any obstacle to the accomplishment of an ` 
enterprise which promises so much convenience 


to the whole commercial world, and such eminent || 
advantages to Mexico herself. Impressed with '' 


these sentiments. and these convictions, the Gov-. 
ernment will continue to exert all proper efforts to 


the work. 

For some months past the Republic of Nicara- 
gua has been the theatre of one of those civil con- 
vulsions from which the cause of free institutions, - 


and the general prosperity and social progress of -, 


the States of Central America, have so often and 
so severely suffered. Until quiet shall have been 
restored, and a government apparently stable shall 
have been organized, no advance can prudently 
be made in disposing of the questions pending be- 
tween the two countries. 


I am happy to announce that an inter-oceanic | acquisition of our new Territories, anc 
of the St. John to | the payments on account of the public debt, 


cbmmunication from the mouth é 
the Pacific has been. so far accomplished as that | 
passengers have actually traversed it, and mer- | 


Some unexpected difficulties and delays have he which there were of domestic prod- 


| of the stock authorized to be issued to Texas by the |. mented price for the crop of last year. Should the 


: . ` cotton crop now going forward to market be onl 
The receipts for the next fiscal year are esti- ;: p aaa y 


Uneppropriaid balance in the Treasury on the 


arrangement with the ,, 


' expenditures consequent upon the acquisition of 


` territory from that the estimates for the | 


1851, Were... 2. ce cee ee cneeeceee ~$215,725,995 | 
Of which there were in specie...-.- 4,967,901 
The exports for the same period were 217,517,130 : 


UCtS 0. oe cc creceeeces $178,546,555 


Foreign goods reéxp’ted 9,738,695 ii 


Specie. .esasescsreore 3231, 


É 217,517,130 | 
Since the Ist of December last the payments in |; 


cash on account of the public debt, exclusive of | 
interest, have amounted to $7,501,456 56; which, | 
however, includes the sum of $3,242,400 paid 
ynder the 12th article of the treaty with Mexico, 


| 
Yad the further sum of $2,591,213 45, being the |, 


amount of awards to American ci tizens under the 
late treaty with Mexico, for which the issue of , 


_ stock was authorized, but which was paid incash 
| from the Treasury. 


The public debt on the 20th ultimo, exclusive 
act of 9th September, 1850, was $62,560,395 26. 
mated at $51,800,000, which, with the probable 


30th June next, will give, as the probable available 
means for that year, the sum of $63,258,743 09. ; 
It has been deemed proper, in view of the large 


Mexico, i 
next fiscal year should be laid before Congress in 
such manner as to distinguish the expenditures so 
upon the Treasury. 


are estimated at $42,892,299 19; of which there | 
is required for the ordinary purposes of the Gov- | 


i| ernment, other than those consequent upon the | 


and deducting | 
the i 
sum of $33,343,198 08; and for the purposes con- 

nected directly or irtdirectly with those Territories, | 
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and in the fulfillment of the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, contracted in consequence of their ac- 
quisition, the sum of $9,549,101 11. 

_ If the views of the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘in reference to the expenditures required for these 
Territories shall be met by corresponding action 
on the part of Congress, and appropriations made 


- in accordance therewith, there will bean estimated 


unappropriated balance in the Treasury on the 
- 30th June, 1853, of $20,366,443 90, wherewith to 
meet that portion of the public debt due on the 


beyond the estimates. 
n thus referring to the estimated expenditures 
on account of our newly-acquired Territories, I 
may express the hope that Congress will concur 
with me in the desire that a liberal course of poli- 
RA may be pursued towards them, and that every 
obligation, express or implied, entered into in con- 
sequence of their acquisition, shall be fulfilled by 
the most liberal appropriations for that purpose. 
The value of our domestic exports for the last 
fiscal year, as compared with those of the previous 
year, exhibit an increase of $43,646,322. At first 
view this condition of our trade with foreign na- 
tions would seem to present the most flattering 
hopes of its future prosperity. An examination of 
the details of our exports, however, will show that 
the increased value of our exports for the last fiscal 
year isto be found in the high price of cotton 


. which prevailed during the first half of that year, 
$ which price has since declined about one half. 


The value of our exports of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions, which it was supposed the incentive of a 
low tariff and large importations from abroad 

| would have greatly augmented, has fallen from 
| $68,701,921 in 1847, to $26,051,373 in 1850, and 
: to $21,948,653 in 1851, with a strong probability, 
; amounting almost to a certainty, of a still further 
` reduction in the current year. 

i The aggregate values of rice exported during the 
‘last fiscal year, as compared with the previous 
| year, also exhibit a decreaseamounting to $460,917, 
i which, with a decline in the valmes of the exports 
; of tobacco for the same period, make an aggregate 
' decrease in these two articles of $1,156,751. 

The policy which dictated a low rate of duties 
on foreign merchandise, it was thought by those 
who promoted and established it, would tend to 
benefit the farming population of this country, by 
‘ increasing the demand and raising the price of agri- 
| cultural products in foreign markets. 

The foregoing facts, however, seem to show, 
incontestably, that no such result has followed the 
adoption of this poler. On the contrary, not- 
_ withstanding the repeal of the restrictive corn laws 
in England, the foreign demand for the products 
of the American farmer has steadily declined, since 
i the short crops and consequent famine in a por- 
; tion of Europe have been happily replaced by full 
| crops and comparative abundance o food. 

It will be seen, by recurring to the commercial - 
statistics for the past year, that the value of our 
domestic exports has been increased in the single 
item of raw cotton by $40,000,000 over the value 
of that export for the year preceding. This is 
not due to any increased general demand for that 
article, but to ‘the short crop of the preceding year, 
: which created an increased demand and an aug- 


ual in quantity to that of the year preceding, 
ani be sold at the resent prices, then there would 
‘be a falling off in the value of our exports for the 
| present fiscal year of at least $40,000,000, com- 
ared with the amount exported for the year end- 


a ing 30th June, 1851. , 
| he production of gold in California for thé past 


year seems to promise a large supply of that 


i| metal from that quarter for scme time to come. 
y li e :| This large annual increase of the currency of the 
required from the otherwise ordinary demands `: 


world must be attended with its usual results. 


_ +} These have been already partially disclosed in the 
The total expenditures for the next fiscal year || 


enhancement of prices and a rising spirit of spec- 
ulation and adventure, tending to overtrading, as 
well at home as abroad. Unless some salutary 
check shall be given to these tendencies, it is to be 
feared that importations of foreign goods beyond 
' a healthy demand in this country will lead to a. 
| sudden drain of the precious metals from us, bring- 


l ing with it, as it has done in former times, the 


4 
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most disastrous consequences to the business and r courage home production, without excluding for- | veyed and brought into market with as little delay 


capital of the American people. : 

The exports of specie toliquidate our foreign debt 
during the past fiscal year have been $24,263,979 
over the amount of specie imported. The exports 
of specie during the first quarter of the present 
fiscal year have beer. $14,651,827. Should specie 
continue to be exported at this rate for the remain- 
ing three quarters of this year, it will drain from 
our metallic currency, during the year ending 30th 
June, 1852, the enormous amount of $58,607,308. 

In the present prosperous condition of the na- 
tional finances, it will become the duty of Congress 
to consider the best mode of paying off the public | 
debt. If the present and anticipated surplus in the 
Treasury should not be absorbed by appropria- 
tions of an extraordinary character, this surplus 
should be employed in such way, and under such 
restrictions, as Congress may enact, in extinguish- 
ing the outstanding debt of the nation. 

By reference to the act of Congress approved 
9th September, 1850, it will be seen that, in con- 
sideration of certain concessions by the State 
of Texas, it is provided that the “ United States 
‘shall pay to the State of Texas the sum of ten 
‘ millions of dollars, in a stock bearing five per cent. 
* interest, and redeemable at the end of fourteen 
‘ years, the interest payable half yearly at the 
‘ Treasury of the United States. ” 

In the same section of the law it is further pro- 
vided ‘that no more than five millions of said 


‘stock shall be issued until the creditors of the State _ 


‘holding bonds and other certificates of stock of 
“Texas, for which duties on imports were specially 


* pledged, shall first file at the Treasury of the. 
‘United States releases of all claims against the |: 


.! United States, for or on account of said bonds or 
-* certificates, in such form as shail be prescribed 
* by the Secretary of the Treasury, and approved ' 
t by the President of the United States.” i 
The form ef release thus provided for has been 
prescribed st the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
approved. It has been published in all the lead- 
ing newspapers in the commercial cities of the 
United States, and all persons holding claims of 
the kind specified in the foregoing proviso were 
required to file their releases (in the form thus pre- 
scribed) in the Treasury of the United States, on 
or before the Ist day of October, 1851. Although 
this publication has been continued from the 25th 
day of March, 1851, yet up to the first of Octo- 
ber last comparatively few releases had been filed 
by the creditors of Texas. 
The authorities of the State of Texas, at the 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury, have 


furnished a schedule of the public debt ‘of that . 


State created prior to her admission into the 
Union, with a copy of the laws under which each 
class was contracted. R 

I havc,from the documents furnished by the 
State of Texas, determined the classes of claims 
which, in my judgment, fall within the provisions 
of the act of 
1850. 

On being officially informed of the acceptance 
by Texas of the propositions contained in the act 
referred to, I caused the stock to be prepared, and 
the five millions which are to be issued uncondi- 
tionally, bearing an interest of five per cent., from 
the Ist day of Ji anuary, 1851, have been for some 
time ready to be delivered to the State of Texas. 
The authorities of Texas, up to the present time, 
have not authorized an 
and it remains in the Treasur 
ject to the order of Texas. 

The releases, required by law to be deposited in 
the Treasury, not having been filed there, the re- 
maining five millions have not been issued. This 
last amount of the stock will be withheld from 
Texas until the conditions upon which it js to be 
delivered shall be complied with by the creditors of 
that State, unless Congress shall otherwise direct 
by a modification of the law. 

In my last annual message, to which 
fully refer, I stated briefly the reasons which in- 
duced me to recommend a modification of the 
present tariff, by converting the ad valorem into a 
specific duty, wherever the article imported was 
of such a character 2s to permit it, and that such | 
a discrimination should be made in favor of the | 
industrial pursnits of eur own country as to èn- : 


y Department, sub- 


I respect- 


| 


| establishing the principal base and meridian littés. | 


Congress of the 9th of September, |: 


one to receive this stock, | 


;; venience that now exists for a short period, than, |j 
, by premature legislation, to fasten on the country `: 


l 
1 


eign competition. 
he numerous frauds which continue to be | 
practised upon the revenue, by false invoices and | 
undervaluations, constitute un unanswerable rea- . 
son for adopting specific instead of ad valorem ; 
duties in all cases where the nature of the com- . 
modity does not forbid it. A striking illustration 
of these frauds will be exhibited in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the cus- 
tom-house valuation of articles imported under a 
former law subject to specific duties, when there 
was no inducement to undervaluation, and the 
custom-house valuations of the same articles, un- ; 
der the present system of ad valorem duties, so 


greatly reduced as to leave no doubt of the exist- ` 
ii ence of the most flagrant abuses under the exist- |; 
ing laws. This practical evasion of the present || 


law, combined with the languishing condition of ` 
some of the great interests of the country, caused : 
by over-importations and consequent depressed 
prices, and with the failure in obtaining a foreign 
market for. our increasing surplus of breadstuffs , 


and provisions, has induced me again to recom- | 


mend a modification of the existing tariff. 
The .report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
which accompanies this communication, will pre- 
į sent a condensed statement of the operations of 
that important department of the Government. 
` lt will be seen that the cash sales ef the public 
lands exceed those of the preceding year, and that 
' there is reason to anticipate a still further increase, 
notwithstanding the large donations which have | 
been made to many of the States, and the liberal | 
| grants to individuals as a reward for military ser- 
vices. This fact furnishes very gratifying evi- 
‘dence of the growing wealth and prosperity of our 
country. 
Suitable measures have been adopted for com- , 
' meneing the survey of the public lands in Califor- 
‘nia and Oregon: Surrein rties have been ` 
organized, and some progress has béén made in , 


. But further legislation and additional appropria- | 
* tions will be necessary, before the proper subdivis- | 
| ions can be made, and the general land system 


"extended over those remote parts of our territory. ` 


On the 3d of Marelt last an act was passed pro- 
- viding for the appointment of three commissioners 
to settle private land claims in California. Three 
persons were immediately appointed, all of whom, 
however, declined accepting the office, in conse- 
uence of the inadequacy of the compensation. ` 
thers were promptly selected, who, for the same 
reason, also declined; and it was not until late in 


could be secured. A majority of the commis- 
t sioners convened in this city on the 10th of Sep- 
:, tember last, when detailed instructions were given | 
i to them in regard to their duties. Their first 
‘| meeting for the transaction of business will be 
' held in Sau Francisco on the 8th day of the pres- 
ent month. 

I have thought it proper to refer to these facts, 
|; not only to explain the causes of the delay in fill- 
į; ing the commission, but to call your attention to | 
i the propriety of increasing the compensation of 

the commissioners. The office is one of great 
‘labor and responsibility, and the compensation | 
: should be sich as to command men of a high | 
‘| order of talents and the most un 
J rity. ` : 
The proper disposal of the mineral lands in Cal- 
, ifornia 1s a subject surrounded by great difficulties. | 
In my last annual message f recommended the 
_ survey and sale of them in small parcels, under 
such restrictions as would effectually guard against 
. monopoly and speculation. 


questionable integ- 


: Sons familiar with the subject, I am inclined to 
change that recommendation, and to advise that 
they be permitted to remain, as at present, a com- 

; mon field, open to the enterprise and industry of . 


tall our citizens, until further experience shall have |: 


' developed the best policy to be ultimately adopted 
; in regard to them. It is safer to suffer the incon- ` 


lace the 
of Con- 


ja system founded in error, which ma 
whole subject beyond the future cont 
gress. 


rol 3 


the season that the services of suitable persons - 


But upon further in- ` 
formation, and in deference to the opinions of per- 


as possible, that the titles may become settled, and 
the inhabitants stimulated to make permanent im- 
provements and enter on the ordinary pursuits of 
life. To effect these objects it is desirable that the 
necessary provision be made by law for the estab- 
lishment of land offices in California and Oregon, 
and for the efficient prosecution of the surveys at 
an early day. 

Some difficulties have occurred in organizin 
the territorial governments of New Mexico an 
Utah; and, when more accurate information shal! 
be obtained of the causes, a further communica- 
tion will be made on that subject. 

In my last annual communication to Congress, 
I recommended the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural Bureau, and I take this occasion again to 
invoke your favorable consideration of the subject. 

Agriculture may justly be regarded as the 
great interest of our people. Four fifths of our 
active population are employed in the cultivation 
of the soil, and the rapid expansion of our set- 
tlements over new terfitory is daily adding to 
the number of those engaged in that vocation. 
Justice nud sound policy, therefore, alike re- 
quire that the Government should use all the 
means authorized by the Constitution to promote 
the interests and welfare of that important class 
of our fellow-citizens. And yet it is a singular 
fact, that whilst the manufacturing and commer- 
cial intérests have engaged the attention of Con- 

: gress during a large portion of every session, and 
our statutes abound in provisions for oe 
tection and encouragement, little has yet been done 

, directly for the advancement of agriculture. Tt is 
time that this reproach to our legislation should be 
removed; and I sincerely hope that the present 

` Congress will not close their labors without adopt- 
ing efficient means to supply the omissions of those 

. who have preceded them. 

An Agricultural Bureau, charged with the dyty 
of collecting and disseminating correct information 

! as to the best modes of cultivation, and of the most 

; effectual means of preserving and restoring the 

| fertility of the soil, and of procuring and’ distrib- 
uting seeds and plants and other vegetable produc- 
tions, with instructions in regard to the soil, 
climate, and treatment best adapted to their 

‘growth, could not fail to be, in the language -of 

| Wasminerow, in his last annual message to Con- 
gress, “a very cheap instrument of immense na- 
tional benefit.” . 

Regarding the act of Congress, approved 28th 
September, 1850, granting bounty lands to persons 
who had been engaged in the military service of 
the country as a great measure of national justice 
and munificence, an anxious desire has been felt, 
by the officers intrusted with its immediate execu- 
tion, to give prompt effect to its provisions. All 
the means within their control were, therefore, 
brought into requisition to expedite the adjudica- 
tion of claims; and I am gratified to be ableto state, 
that near one hundred thousand applications have 
. been considered, and about seventy thousand war- 

rants issued, within the short space of nine months. 

If adequate provision be made by law to carry into 

effect the recommendations of the Department, it 

_is confidently expected ‘that, before the close of 

the next fiscal year, all who are entitled to the 
benefits of the act will have received their war- 
rants. 

_The Secretary of the Interior has suggested in 

: his report various amendments of the laws rela- 
ting to pensions and bounty lands, for the purpose 

of more effectually guarding against abuses and 

‘ frauds on the Government: to all of which I in- 

vite your particular attention. 

The large accessions to our Indian population 
consequent upen the acquisition of New Mexico 
and California, and the extension of our settlements 
: info Utah and Oregon, have given increased inter- 
_ est and importance to our relations with the abo- 
i riginal race. 

__ No material change has taken place within the 
last year in the condition and prospects of the In- 

dian tribes who reside in the Northwestern Terri- 
tory and west of the Mississippiriver, Weare at 
peace with all of them; and it will be a source of 

_ pleasure to you to learn that they are gradually 

; advancing in civilization and the pursuits of social 


i 


‘| Nfe, 
The agricultural lands should, however, be sur- if 


Along the Mexican froutier, and in California 
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and Oregon, there have been occasional manifesta- | which the officer may be required to perform. | able that, in spite of all oar efforts, some of the 
tions of unfriendly feeling, and some depredations 


committed. Į am satisfied, however, that they re- | 
i 


sulted more from the destitute and starving condi- | 


tion of the Indians than from any settled hostility ` 
towards, the whites. As the settlements of our | 
citizens progress towards them, the game upon 

which they mainly rely foi subsistence is driven ‘ 
off or destroyed, and the only alternative left to | 
them is starvation or plunder. It becomes us to ` 
consider, in view of this condition of things, , 
whether justice and humanity, as well as an en- ; 
lightened economy, do not require that, instead of ; 
seeking to punish them for affences which are the | 
result of our own policy towards.them, we should | 
not provide for their immediate wants, and encour- | 


age them to engage in agriculture, and to rely on | 


their labor, instead of the chase, for the means of 
support. 


arious important treaties have been negotiated ` 


with different tribes during the year, by which 
their title to large and valuable tracts of country 


has been extinguished: all of whieh will, at the - 
proper time, be submitted to the Senate for ratifi- ; 


cation. 
The joint commission under the treaty of Gua- : 
dalupe Hidalgo has been actively engaged in run- ' 
ning and marking the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico. It was stated in the 
last annual report of the Secretary of the Interior 
that the initial point on the Pacific and the point, 
of junction of the Gila with the Colorado river 
had been. determined, and the intervening line, 
about one hundred and fifty miles in length, run 
and marked by temporary monument. Since that 
time a monument of marble has been erected at 
the initial point, and permanent landmarks of iron 
me been placed at suitable distances along the ; 
ine. 
The initial point on the Rio Grande has also | 
been fixed by the commissionersat latitude 320 22", | 
and at the date of the last communication the | 
survey of thé line had been made thence westward | 
about one hundred and fifty miles, to the neigh- | 
` borhood of the copper mines. , l 
The commission on our part was at first or- 
ganized on a scale which experience proved to be | 


unwieldy and attended with unnecessary expense. j; 


Orders have, therefore, been issued for the reduc- 
tion of the number of persons employed within : 
the smallest limits consistent with the safety of 
those engaged in the service and the prompteand ` 
efficient execution of their important duties. 
Returns have been received from all the officers ' 
ehgaged in taking the census in the States and 
Territories, except California. The superintendent 
employed to make the enumeration in that State j 
has not yet made his full report, from causes, as 
he alleges, beyond his control. This failure is 
much to be regretted, as it has prevented the Sec- |: 
retary of the Theres from making the decennial 


apportionment of representatives among the States, -` 


as required by the act approved May 23, 1850. : 
It is ‘hoped, owever, the returns will soon be | 
received, and no time will then be Jost in making | 
the necessary apportionment, and in transmitting 
the certificates required by law. - l 
The Superintendent of the Seventh Censua is | 
diligently employed, under the direction of the | 
Secretary of the Interior, in classifying and ar 
ranging, in tabular form, all the statistical inform- | 
ation derived from the returns of the marshals, |: 
and it is believed that when the work shall be 
completed it will exhibit a more perfect view of 
the population, wealth, occupations, and social 
condition of a great country than has ever been ' 
presented to the world. The value of such a: 
work, as the basis of enlightened Jegislation, can .. 
hardly be overestimated; and 1 earnestly hope that l 
Congress will lose no time in making the appro- 
priations necessary to complete the classifications, ` 
and to publish the results in a style worthy of the 
subject and our national character. 
The want of a uniform feg bill, prescribing the 
compensation to be allowed district attorneys, » 
clerks, marshals, and commissioners in civil and 
eriminal cases, is the cause of much vexation, in- i: 
justice, and complaint. I would recommend a '' 
thorough revision of the laws on the whole sub- i| 
ject, and the adoption of a tariff of fees which, ag | 
far as practicable, should be uniform, and pre- 1 


scribe a specific corgpensation for every service j| 


| 
| remarkably well adapted to this predatory war- 
| 


‘ment of this object. 
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| propriations should be made for completing such 


i commencing such others as might seem to the 


, importance. 
| urged, I deem it my duty again to call your atten- 


| many of the harbors were left m an unfinished 


- have been exposed to that dangerous navigation 
ean fully appreciate the importance of this subject. 
The whole Northwest appeals to you for relief ; 
and I trust their appeul will receive due consider- 
ation at your hands. 

The same is in a measure true in regard to some 

‘of the harbors and inlets on the sea-coast. 

The unobstructed navigation of our large rivers 
is of equal importance. Our settlements are now 
extending to the sources of the great rivers which 


empty into, and form a part of the Mississippi, 7 


and the value of the public lands in those regions 
would be greatly enhanced by freeing the naviga- 
tion of those waters from obstructions. In view, 
therefore, of this great interest, I deem it my duty 
again to urge upon Congress to make such appro- 
priations for these improvements as they may 
deem necessary. ; 
-The survey of the Delta of the Mississippi, with 
ia view to the prevention of the overflows that 

have proved so disastrous to that region of coun- 

try, have been nearly completed, and the reports 


i 


| thereof are now in course of preparation, and will | 


shortly be lajd before you. 


| The protection of our southwestern frontier, and 
of the adjacent Mexican States, against the Indian | 


i 
i 


tribes within our border, has claimed my earnest 


| and constant attention. Congress having failed, 


at the last session, to adopt my recommendation 
that an additional regiment of mounted men spe- 
cially adapted to that service should be raised, all 


that rémained to be done was to make the best | 


use of the means at my disposal. Accordingly, 
all the troops adapted to that service that could 


properly be spared from other quarters have been : 
concentrated on that frontier, and officers of high : 
‘reputation selected to command them. A new! 


arrangement of the military posts has also been 
made, whereby the troops are brought nearer to 
‘the Mexican frontier and to the tribes they are 
: intended to overawe. 
: Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to realize all 
| the benefits that are expected to result from these 
| arrangements, but I have every reason to hope 


` 


‘that they will effectually check their marauding 


expeditions. 
furnishes little for the support of an army, and 
abounds in places of refuge and concealment, is 


The nature of the country, which 


fare; and we can scarcely hope that oy 
a 


force, combined with the greatest vigilance, can 


‘entirely suppress it. 


By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo we are 
bound to protect the territory of Mexico against 
the incursions of the savage tribes within our 
border “with equal diligence and energy ” as if 
the same were made within our territory or against 
our citizens. I have endeavored to comply, as 
far as possible, with this provision of the treaty. 
Orders have been given to the officers command- 
ing on that frontier to consider the Mexican terri- 


_ tory and its inhabitants as equally with our own ` 
- entitled to their protection; and to make all their 


plans and arrangements with a view to the attain- 
j Instructions have also been 
given to the Indian commissioners and agents 
among, these tribes, in all treaties, to make the 
clauses designed for the protection of our own 
citizens apply also to those of Mexico. I have no 
reason to deubt that these instructions have been 
fully carried into effect. Nevertheless, it is prob- 


military . 


To the difficulties of defending our own terri- 
tory, as above mentioned, are superadded, in de- 
fending that of Mexico, those that arise from its re- 
moteness, from the fact that we have no right to 
station our onpa within her limits, and that there 

| is no efficient military force on the Mexican side to 
| codperate with our own. So long as this shall con- 
‘‘ tinue to be the case, the number and activity of 
_ our troops will rather increase than diminish the 
|i evil, as the Indians will naturally turn towards 
ii that ony where they encounter the least. re- 
|! sistance. Yet these troops-are necessary to sub- 
dve them, and to compel them to make and ob- 
: serve treaties. Until this shall have been done, 
neither country will enjoy any security from their 
attacks, 

The Indians in California, who had previously 

appeared of a peaceable character, uad. disposed 
to cultivate the friendship of the white’, have re- 
cently committed several acts of hostility. As a 


large portion of the reinforcements sent to the | 


i: Mexican frontief were drawn from the Pacific, 
the miary foree now stationed there is consid- 
` ered entirely inadequate to its defence. It cannot 
: be increased, however, without an increase of the 
army; and [ again recommend that measure as in- 
. dispensable to the protection of the frontier. 
I invite your attention to the suggestions on this 
| subject, and on others connected with his Depart- 
ment, in the report of the Secretary of War. 
Theappropriations for the support of the Army 
| during the current fiscal year ending 30th June 
next, were reduced far below the estimate sub- 


' mitted by the Department. The. consequence of- 


this reduction is a considerable deficiency, to 
which I invite your early attention. 

The expenditures of that Department, for. the 
yer ending 30th June last, were $9,060,268 58. 
he estimates for the year commencing Ist Jul 
next, and ending June 30, 1853, are $7,898,775 83; 

showing a reduction of $1,161,492 75. 

The Board of Commissioners, to whom the 
management of the affairs of the Military Asylum 
created by the act of 3d March last was intrusted, 
have selected a site for the establishment of an 
! Asylum in the vicinity of this city, which has 
` been approved by me, subject to the production 
: of a satisfactory title. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy will 
; exhibit the condition of the public service under 
| the supervision of that Department. Our naval 
force afloat during the present year has been 
actively and usefully employed in giving protection 
to our widely-extended and increasing commerce 
and interests in the various quarters of the globe, 
‘and our fiag has everywhere afforded the security 
and received the respect inspired by the justice 
` and liberality of our intercourse, and the dignity 
© and power of the nation. 2. : 
ii The expedition commanded by Lieutenant- De 
Il Haven, dispatched in search of the British com- 
: mander, Sir John Franklin, and his companions 
in the Arctic Seas, returned to New York in the 
month of October, after having undergon® great 
i! peril and suffering from an unknowr-and dan- 
n» gerous navigation and the rigors of a northern 
climate, without any satisfactory information of 
: the objects of their search, but with new contribu- 
“tions to science and navigation from the unfre- 
‘| quented polar regions. The officers and men of 
i the expedition, having been all volunteers for this 
` service, and having so conducted it as to meet the 
entire upprobation of the Government, it is sug- 
gested, as an act of grace and generosity, that the 
same allowances of extra pay and emoluments be 
extended tu them that were made ‘to the oflieers 
‘ and.men of like rating in the late Exploring Ex- 
` pedition to the South Seas. i 
` E earnestly recommend to your ‘attention the 
necessity of organizing the naval- establishment, 
apportioning and fixing the number of officers in 
_each grade, providing some mode of promotion to 
< the higher grades of the Navy, having reference to 
j merit and capacity, rather than seniority, or date 
Hy of entry into the service, and for retiring from the 
© effective list upon reduced pay those who may. be 
| incompetent to the performance of active duty. 
i| As a measure of economy, as well aa of 
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in this arm of the service, the provision last men- 
tioned is eminently worthy of your consideration. 

The determination of the questions of relative 
rank between the sea officers and civil officers ef 
the Navy, and between the officers of the Army 
and Nary, in the various grades of each, will also 
merit your attention. The failure to provide any 
substitute, when corporal punishment was abol- 
ished for offences in the Navy, has occasioned the 
convening of numerous courts-martial upon the 
arrival of vessels in port, and is believed to have 
had an injurious effect upon the discipline and 
efficiency of the service. To moderate punishment 
from one grade to another is among the humane 
reforms of the age; but to abolish one of severity, 
which apphed so generally to offentes on ship- 
board, and provide nothing in ita stead, is to sup- ‘ 
- pose a progress of improvement in every individ- 
ual among seamen which is not assumed by the 
legislature in respect to any other class of men. 
It is hoped that Congress, in the ample opportu- 
nity afforded by the present session, will thorough- 
ly investigate this important subject, and establish 
such modes of determining guilt, and such grada- 
tions of punishment, as are consistent with hu- 
manity and the personal rights of individuals, and 
at the same time shall insure the most energetic 
and efficient performance of duty and the suppres- 
sidn of crime in our ships of war. 

The stone dock in the navy-yard at New York, 
which was ten years in process of construction, 
has been so far finished as to be surrendered up 
to the authorities of the yard. The dry-dock at 
Philadelphia is reported as completed, and is ex- 

ed soon to be tested and delivered over to the 
agents of the Government. That at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, is also nearly ready for delivery ; 
and a contract has been concluded, agreeably to 
the act of Congress at its last session, for a float- 
ing sectignal dock on the Bay of San Francisco. 
I invite ypur attention to the recommendation of . 
the Department touching the establishment of a 
navy-yard in conjunction with this dock on the 
Pacific. Such astation ıs highly necessary to she 
convenience and effectiveness of our fleet in that 
ocean, which must be expected to increase with 
the growth of commerce and the rapid extension 
of our whale fisheries dver its waters, 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis, under a re- 
vised and improved system of regulations, now 
affords opportunities of education and instruction 
to the pupils quite equal, it is believed, for profes- 
sional improvement, to those joye by the cadets 
in the Military Academy. A large class of acting 
midshipmen was received at the commencement of 
the last academic term, and a practice-ship hns 
been attached to the tnatitution, to afford the am- 
plest means for regular instruction in seamanship, 
as well as for cruises during the vacations of three 
or four months in each year. 

The advantages of science in nautical affairs 
have rarely been more strikingly illustrated than 
in the fact stated in the report of the Navy De- 
partment, that, by means of the wind and ciirrent 


charts, projected and prepared hy Lieutenant 
Maury, the Superintendent of the Naval Observa- 


tory, the passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ports & our country has been shortened by abont 
forty days. 

The estimates for the support of the Navy and 
Marine Corps the ensuing fisea! year will be found 
to be $5,856,472 19, the estimates for the current 
year being $5,900,621. 

The estimates for special objects under the con- 
trol of this Department amount to 2,684,220 89, - 
against §2,210,980 for the present year, the increase 
being occasioned by the ‘ndditional mail service on 
the Pacific coast and the construction of the dock 
in California, authorized at the last session of 
Congress, and some slight additions under the 
head of improvements and repairs in navy-yards, 
huildinga, and machinery. 

I deem it of much importance to a just econo- 
my and a correct understanding of naval expend- 
itures, that there should be an entire separation of 
the appropriations for the support of the naval 
service proper from those for permanent improve- 
ments at navy-yards and stations, and from ocean 
steam-mail service, and other special objects as- 
signed to the supervision of thia Department. 

The report of the Postmaster General, herewith . 
communicated, presents an interesting view of the , 
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progress, operations, and condition of his Depart- 
ment. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, the Ienzth of 
mail routes within the United States was 196,290 
miles; the annual transportation thereon 53,272,252 
miles; and the annual cost of such transportation 
$3,421,754. 

The length of the foreign mail routes is estima- 
ted at 38,349 miles, and the annual transportation 
thereon at 615,206 miles. The annual cost of this 
service is $1,472,187, of which $448,937 is paid 
by the Post Office Department, and $1,023,950 is 
paid through the Navy Department. 

The annual transportation within the United 
States (excluding the service in California and 
Oregon, which is now, for the firat time, reported 
and embraced in the tabular statements of the De- 
partment) exceeds that of the preceding year 
6,162,855 miles, at an increased cost of $547,110. 

The whole number of post offices in the United 
States on the 30th day of June last was 19,796. 
There were 1,698 post offices extablished, and 256 
‘discontinued, during the year. 

The gross revenues of the Department for the 
fiscal year, including the appropriations for the 
franked matter of Congress, of the Departments, 
and officers of Government, and excluding the 
foreign postages, collected for, and payable to, the 
British post office, amounted to $6,727,866 78. 

The expenditures for the same period (excluding 
$20,599 49, paid under an award of the Auditor, 
in pursuance of a resolution of the last Congress, 
for mail service on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
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in 1832 and 1833, and the amount paid to the Brit- ` 


ish post office for foreign postages collected for and 
payable to that office) amounted to $6,024,566 79; 
eaving abalance-of revenue over the proper ex- 
penditures of the year of $703,299 99. 

‘The receipts for postages during the year 
(excluding the foreign postages collected for and 
payable to the British post offe) amounted to 
$6,345,747 21, being an increase of $997,610 79, or 
18 65-100 per cent. over the like receipts for the 
preceding year. 

The reduction of postage, under thehet of March 
last, did not take effect until the commencementof 
the present fiscal year. The accounts for the first 
quarter, under the operation of the reduced rates, 
will not be settled before January next; and no 


' reliable estimate of the receipts for the present year, 
can yet be made. Itis believed, however, that they , 


will fall far short of those of the last year. The 
surplus of the revenues now on hand is, however, 
so large that no further appropriation from the 
Treasury, in aid of the revenues of the Depart- 
ment, is required for the current fiscal year; but an 
additional appropriation for the year ending June 
30, 1853, will probably be and necessary when 
the receipts of the first two qwarters of the fiscal 
year are fully ascertained. 

In his last annual report the Postmaster Gen- 
eral recommended a reduction of postage to rates 
which he deemed as low as could be prudently 
adopted, unless Congress was prepared to appro- 
pen from the Treasury, for the support of the 

epartment, a sum more than 
mail services performed by it for the Government. 
The recommendations of the Postmaster Genetal, 
in respect to letter postage, except on letters from 
and to California and Oregon, were substantially 
adopted by the last Congress. 
mendr adherence to the present letter rates, and 
advises against a further reduction until justified 
by the revenue of the Department. 

He also recommends that the rates of postage 
on printed matter he so revised as to render them 
more simple, and more uniform in their operation 
upon all classes of printed matter, I submit the 
recommendations of the report to your favorable 
consideration. 


The public statutes of the United States have ' 


now been accumulating for more than sixty 
years, and, interspersed with private acts, are 
scattered through numerous volumes; and, from 
the cost of the whole, have become almost inac- 
cessible to the great mass of the community. 
They also exhibit much of the incongruity and 
imperfection of hasty legislation. As it seems to 
be generally conceded that there is no ‘“ common 
law” of the United States to supply the defects of 
their legislation, it is most important that that 
legislation should be as perfect as possible, defining 


\ 


uivalent to the ` 
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and is often rendered more unequal by the differ- 
ent modes of imprisonment, or penitentiary con- 
finement, in the different States. 

Many laws of a permanent character have been 
introduced into appropriation bills, and it is often 
difficult to determine whether the particular clause 
expires with the temporary act of which it is a 
pert, or continues in force. It has also frequently 
sappened that enactments and provisions of law 
have been introduced into bills, with the title or 

, general subject of which they have little or no con- 
nection or relation. In this mode of legislation so 
many enactments have been heaped upon each 
other, and often with but little consideration, that, 
in many instanees, it is difficult to search out and 
determine what is the law. 

The Government of the United States is em- 
phatically a Government of written laws. The 
statutes should, therefore, as far as paaien not 
only be made accessible to all, but be expressed in 
language so plain and simple as to be understood 
by all, and arranged in such method as to give 

erspicuity to every subject. Many of the States 
ave revised their public acts with great and mani- 
fest benefit; and I recommend that provision be 
made by law for the appointment of a commission 
to revise the public statutes of the United States, 
arranging them in owler, supplying deficiencies, 
correcting incongruities, simplifying their lan- 

‘guage, and reporting them to Congress for its 

, action, 

| __An act of Congress approved 30th September, 
l contained a provision for the extension of 

; the Capitol, according to such plan as might be 

| approved by the President, and appropriated one 
| hundred thousand dollars to be expended under 

j his direction, by such architect as he should 
appoint to execute the same. On examining the 

"various plans which had been submitted by differ- 
ent architects, in Poe of an advertisement 
by a committee of the Senate, no one was found 

i to be entirely satisfactory, and it was therefore 
deemed advisable to combine and adopt the advant- 
ages of several. ; 

‘The great object to be accomplished was to 
make such an addition as would afford ample and 
convenient halls for the deliberations of the two 
Houses of Congress, with sufficient accommoda- 
tions for spectators, and suitable apartments for 
the committees and officers of the two branches 
of the Legislature. It was also desirable not to 
mar the harmony and beauty of the present struc- 
| tare, which, as a specimen of architecture, ia so 
: universally admired. Keeping these objects in 
| view, I concluded to make the addition by wings, 
, detached from the present building, yet connected 

| with it by corridors. This mode of enlargement 

| will leave the present Capitol uninjured, and af- 

,, ford great advantages for ventilation and the ad- 

: mission of light, and will enable the work to pro- 
gress without interrupting the, deliberations of 

Congress. To carry this plan into effect I have 

i| appointed an experienced and competent archi- 

il tect. The corner-stone was laid on the 4th day of 

i} July last, with suitable ceremonies, since which 

|i time the work has advanced with commendable 
| rapidity, and the foundations of both wings are 

i: now nearly complete. 

© lagain commend to your favorable regard the 

' interests of the District of Columbia, and deem it 

t only necessary to remind you, that although its 

‘inhabitants have no voice in the choice of repre- 
sentatives in Congress, they are not the less en- 
titled to n just and liberal consideration in your le- 
gislation. My opinions on this subject were more 
fully expressed in my last annual communication. 

Other subjects were brought to the attention of 
Congress in my last annual message, to which I 
would respectfully refer. But there was one of 
more than ordinary interést, to which I again in- 


< Vite your special attention. T allude to the recom- 


mendation for the appointment of a commission 
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to settle private claims against the United States. | 


Justice to individuals as well as to the Govern- 
ment imperatively demands that some mare con- 
venient and expeditious mode than an appeal to 
Congress should be adopted. 

It is deeply to be regretted that in several in- 
stances officers of the Government, in attempting 
to execute the law for the return of fugitives from 
labor, have been openly resisted, and their efforts 
frustrated and defeated by lawless and violent 
mobs; that in one case such resistance resulted in ' 
the death of an estimable citizen, and in others 
serious injury ensued to those officers and to in- | 
dividuals who were using their endeavors to sus- 
tain the laws. 
against the alleged offenders, so far as they could , 
be identified, and are still pending. I have re- 

rded it as my duty, in these cases, 
aid legally in my power to the enforcement of the 
laws, and 1 shall tontinue to do so wherever and 
whenever their execution may be resisted. 

The act of Congress for the return of fugitives 
from labor is one required and demanded by the . 
express words of the Constitution. 

he Consetution declares, ‘That no person | 
‘held to service or labor in one State, under the 
‘laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
‘ sequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
‘charged from such service or labor, but shall he 
s delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 


to give all , 


‘service or labor may be due.” This constitu- į 
tional provision is equally obligatory upon the © 
Legislative, the Executive, and Judicial Depart- — 


- ments of the Government, and upon every citizen 
of the United States. 

Congress, however, must, from necessity, first 
act upon the subject, by prescribing the proceed- 
ings necessary to ascertain that the person is a 
fugitive, and the means to be used for his restora- 
tion to the claimant. This was-done by an act 

during the first term of President Wash- 

ington, which was amended by that enacted by 
the last Congress, and it now remains for the Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial Departments to take care that 
these laws be faithfully exeogted. This injunc- ' 
tion of the Constitution is as peremptory and as 
binding as any other; it stands exactly on, the 
same foundation as that clause which provides for 
the return of fugitives from justice, or that which 
- declares that no bill of attainder or ex post facto 


-law shall be passed, or that which provides foran i Office, of Indian Affairs, of Pensions, and of Pub- : 


i lic Buildings, and also over the accounts of mar- ' 


wality of taxation according to the census, or |, 
the clause declaring that all duties shall be uniform © 
throughout the United States, or the important 

vision that the trial of all crimes shall be by 
u These several articles and clauses of the 
Constitution, all resting on -the same authority, ' 
must stand or fall together. Some objections have ' 
been urged against the details of the act for the ; 
return of fugitives from labor; but it is worthy of 
remark that the main opposition is aimed against | 
the Constitution itself, and preceeds from persons | 
and classes of persons,.many of whont declare | 
their wish to see that Constitution overturned. 
They avow their hostility to any law which shall 
give full and practical effect to this requirement of 
the Constitution. Fortunately, the number of 
these persons is comparatively small, and is be- | 
lieved to be daily diminishing, but the issue which | 
they present is one which involves the supremacy | 
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Prosecutions have been instituted `: 


Report of the 


recommendation because 1 thought those meas- 
ures perfect, for no human legislation can be per- 
fect. 
only be reconciled by yielding somet hing on all 
sides, and this result had been reached after an 


angry conflict of many months, in which one part | 


of the country was arrayed against another, and 
violent coaealaica seemed to be imminent. Look- 
ing at the interests of the whole country, I felt it 
to be my duty to seize u 
the best that could be obtained amid conflicting 


' since that recommendation was made. To that 


recommendation I still adhere, and I congratulate 
"yeu and the country upon the general acquiescence © 
in these measures of peace which has been exhib- | 
ited in all parts of the Republic. And,not only is | 


there this general acquiescence in these measures 
_ but the spirit of conciliation which has been mani- 


fested in regard to them in all parts of the country | 
has removed doubts and uncertainties in the minds |: 
of thousands of good men concerning the durabil- 
ity of our popular institutions, and given renewed =: 
assurance that our Liberty and our Union may | 


subsist together for the benefit of this and all suc- 


i ceeding generations. . 
if MILLARD FILLMORE. 
Wasimweron, December 2, 1851. 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. ? 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
, November 29, 1851. 
To the President of the United States: 


Sım: For the purposeof enabling you to recom- 


mend to Congress, at its approaching session, such 
_ measures as you may judge necessary and ex- 
pedient respecting the various subjects confided to 
the. Depart i 
submit the following report: 
Fhe law creating this a naa ik was 
the 3d of March, 1849. 
Secretary of the Interior is required to exercise 


approved 


supervisory and appellate powers over the acts of `` 


| the Commissioner of Patents, of the General Land 


shals, clerks, and other officers. of the courts of 
the United States; over the officers engaged in 
. taking the Census; 


the Penitentiary of the District of Columbia, and 


the subject of lead and other mines of the United 
States. He is also charged with other duties not 


specially mentioned in the law, but which, from 
their peculiar nature, appropriately belong to his 
- office. Among these 18 
i under the treaty of Guadalu 
and mark the boundary line 
‘| States and Mexico. 
heads he has important and responsible functions 
to perform: he prescribes rules for the general 
admi 
their faithful execution, and decides judicially on 


etween the United 


and even the existence of the Constitution. | 
Cases have heretofore arisen in which individuals ; 
have denied the binding authority of acts of Con- | 
gress, and even States have proposed to nullify such 
acts, upon the ground that the Constitution was 
the supreme law of the land, and that those acts of 
Congress were repugnant to that instrument; but . 
nullification is now aimed, not so much against 
particular laws as being inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution, as against the Constitution itself; and it 
is not to be disguised that a spirit exists and .has 
been actively at work to rend asunder this Union, 


lationary fathers. 

In my last annual message I stated that Icon- ; 
sidered the series of measures, which had been : 
adopted at the previous sess®n, in reference to the | 
wwitation growing out of the Territorial and slavery 

estions, as a final settlement in principle and ; 
subsiance of the dangerous and exciting subjects 
which they embrace; and I recommend adherence 
to the adjustment established by those measures, 


all ap 
branek 


of the duties of the office. í 
The reports of the heads of the several bureaus 


respective operations, accompanied by goat val- 
i 


` uable suggestions of improvements and mo 


` that I should exhibit to you a condensed summary 
of the condition of the Department as a whole, 


with such remarks of my own as the public inter- .: 


ests seem, in my judgment, to demand. This I 


Pras f - - l will now proceed to do; and, for the sake of con- |: 
which-is our cherished inheritance from our revo- |! venient reference, my statements will be arranged p 


| under the different heads above enumerated, and 


i such others as may be necessary. 
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Secretary of the Interior. 
Wide differences and jarring opinions can ; 


n this compromise as |: 
interests, and to insist upon it as a final settlement, : 


to be adhered to by all who value the peace and | 
© welfare of the country. A year has now elapsed 


ment of the Interior, I respectfully ;' 


y its provisions the ' 


the Inspéettors and Warden of © 


the general supervision | 
: of the proceedings of the Commission instituted, | 
e Hidalgo, to run | 


nder each of these several | 


nistration of the different bureaus, sees to | 
eals from either of them which may be 
t before him. Such is the general outline : 
IS, cage a A : A > 

| will give full and satisfactory information of their . 


fica- - 
' tions in the existing laws. It is proper, however, | 


4 
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| trouble of a reference to former reports: 
1852. 1853. 
' Department proper........ $22,250 00 | $35,827 50 | 
i Land service..... irai 836,152 50 | 1,984,916 47 | 
l Indian Affairs.........eee5 | 9,441,472 66 | 1,343,976 36 ` 
Pension Office... s.s. se.. | 2,624,726 #1 | 1,566,040 00 
Census... ccoccccsccecrevees teres eseses ` 150,000 00 : 
United States Courts....... 592,747 00° 672,053 00 | 
: Public Buildings........666 481,275 00 : 418,504 7} | 
Pauper lunatics... .. PETERT 10,000 00 | 10,000 00 ` 
Agricultural statisties...... 5,500 00 5,500 00.. 
Penitentiary of the District 
. of Cotumbia....... 66... 11,900 00 | 9,210 00 . 
il Mexican Boundary Survey.. | 100,000 06 200,000 00 | 
i Totals...ses esee eene s (87,132,023 47 | 35,695,928 04 ; 


A reference to the aggregate of the two columns 
: will show that the estimates for the next year are’ 
less by $1,436,695 43 than those for the present 
fiscal year, although they embrace many items of 
large amount for new objects not embraced in the 
estimates for the present year; as, for example, 
; $150,000 for the census, and upwards of $300,000 
for surveying the public lands in California. 
| This reduction results from no diminution of 
the actual expenses of this branch of the public 
i service, but from the fact that the estimates for 
i this year embraced many very large items for 
| deficiencies of the preceding year. A vicious prac- 
' tice has prevailed for some years past of reducing 
the estimates at the commencement of the session 
‘below the amount actually necessary, with the 
; view of afterwards applying for additional appro- 
: priations in what. is called a deficiency bill. I 
© took occasion in my list report to express my 
disapprobation of this practice,and I required the 
! heads of the several bureaus attached to this De- 
partment to make full and fair estimates of all 
that the public service required. It was accord- 
‘ingly done; and now, instead of. deficiencies 
amounting to near $2,000,000, it will be found 
that they are but little over 000. It is im- 
ossible to foresee what will be the actual expend- 
itures ofany given year, because they depend on 
contingencies beyond the control of the Depart- 
ment; but it must be admitted that there has been 
_ a reasonable approximation to accuracy, when it 
is found that in the disbursement of more than 
$7,000,000, the expenditures exceed the estimate 
only about $300,000. 

With these general remarks, I proceed to sub- 
mit detailed explanations of each class of the esti- 
mates in the order in which they stand. 

DEPARTMENT PROPER. 

Under this head the estimate for the next fiscal 
year exceeds that for the present $7,577 50. This 
results from the fact, that at the expiration of the 
last fiscal year unexpended balances of former 
, appropriations remained, as stated in my last an- 
: nual report, which brought the estimates of the 
` present year below their legitimate amount. 
ee ; LAND SERVICE. i g 
| The estimate for the ptesent fiscal year amount- 
ed tOssenoseoeseseeeee eese. e $836,152 50 
T'o this add the amount 

appropriated at the last 

_ session for settling land 

titles in California.... 
That for surveys of the 

public lands........+- 
And the sum embraced in 
the present estimates 
to meet deficiences for 
the present year.....- 155,305 00 


— 


` 


50,000 00 
25,000 00 


230,305 00 


J And the expenditures properl 

chargeable to the present year will 

be shown to be. ..ese. s.s... . «1,066,457 50 
The estimate for the next fiscal year ` 

AMOUNES tO. ose ecce accor eves os 81,284,916 47 
Deduct the sum embraced therein 

to meet deficiencies in the present 


il YEA. occ vereervecersceserecees 


i 


155,305 00 


|, And the amount chargeable to the 
| next year iS.. e sesse oo esns o o em -$1,129,611 47 
| Being an excess over -the estimate 
| for the present year of........... 63,153 97 
This is accounted for by the unexpectedly large 
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amount required for the surveys in California. 
Leaving California out of the question, and the 
estimates compare thus: 
Estimate for the present year...... $836,152 50 
Deduct the amount therein for sur- 

veys in California... ........0.4. 7,000 00 


And it will leave the amotnt charge- 
able to the prent year......... $829,152 50 
Estimate for the next fiscal year. . $1,284,916 47 
Deduct deficiencies of 
present year.......... 155,305 00 
And the amount em- 
braced for California. . 307,575 00 
462,880 00 


Report of the Secretary of the Intertor. 


t 


the purposes of the sean year renders it neces- ‘| 
sary to increase to that extent the estimate for the 
next fiscal year. And it has been found necessary ` 
to increase the estimate for the next fiscal year for 
California, New Mexico, and Utah, alone, to 
70,000, being an increase of $25,000. 
he estimates for the next fiscal year amount 
Osace nuiras Sitios eeiee ee e e > $672,053 
Deduct the sum required to replace a like 
amount of the present appropriation 
applied to the purposes of the last 
Year... EEEE E $20,000 
And also the 
included for California, New 
Mexico, and Utah........ 


"t fiscal year. The diversion of that amount from 1 First. To soldiers of the Revolution. 


[Nov. 29, 
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Second. To widows of revolutionary soldiers. 

Third. To invalids. 

Fourth. To widows and orphans of soldiers in. 
the Mexican war. 

Fifth. To persons in the naval service of the 
United States. 

Sixth. Virginia half-pay and commutation 


Pte whole number of peunioners of all clagses 
now on the rolls is 19,611, of whom 13,467 were 


` paid during the first two quarters of the present 


ear, the latest periods to which we have reports, 
The number added to the-rolls during the year 
was 2,287, and the number of deaths reported 765. 


i. The whole amount expended for pensions during 


And the amount properly chargeable ‘i —— 45,000 the year ending 30th September, 1851, exclusive 
to the next fiscal year will be. .... $822,036 47 . —~——- . of Navy pensions, is about $1,439,848. 
Being $7,116 03 less than the amount properly $627,053 REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


chargeable to the present year. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Under this head the estimates for the next fiscal 
year amount to $1,098,196 30 less than those for 
the present fiscal year. For reasons stated in my 
last annual report, the estimates for the present 
year were unusually large, but the estimates for 
the next fiscal year are even below the average of 
those for the last and_present fiscal years. 

= PENSIONS. 

Here the estimates for the next fiscal year 
amount to $1,053,686 31 less than those for the 
present year. 

It was stated in my last report that though 
the estimates for the present year amounted to 
$2,624,726 31, there was chargeuble to the present 

ear only the sumof....... oe ee + $2,260,037 86 
o this add $20,933 33, appropri- 
ated at the last session, but not 
embraced in the last estimates, 


And the excess of the estimate for the next fiscal 
year over that for the present year is only $34,306 
—an increase of expenditures not inconsistent, it 
ig believed, with the increase of judicial districts 
and the business therein, and not greater than the 
average of the annual increase of expenditures 
for judicial purposes. 

PAUPER LUNATICS AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. | 

Under these heads the estimates are the same as 
last year. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Under this head the estimates for the next fiscal 
year are $62,770 29 less than they were for the 
present year, notwithstanding they embrace items 
to the amount of $51,834 71 to meet deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the present fiscal year. 
The estimates for the next fiscal year amount 

1s ceccccserecrceee ors aiseb prac $418,504 71 
Deduct therefrom the amount of the | 

deficiencies, chargeable to the pre- 


énsions to revolutionary 
soldiers was passed 18th March, 1818. The whole 
number pensioned under that act up to the present 
time is 20,485, of whom only 1,383 now remain 
on the rolls, being a reduction since wy last report 


The first act granting 
a 


of 140. 


The next law on the subject was passed on the 
15th May, 1828. Under it 1,155 pensions were 
granted. At the date of the last report but 162 
remained on the rolls, of which number 34 are 
supposed to have died during the last year, as 
ony 128 are reported as being now on the rolls. 

he third and much the most comprehensive 
law granting pensions to soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion was passed 7th June, 1832. Thirty-two 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-six persons 
have been beneficiaries under this act, but anly 
4,813 now remuin on the rolls. : 


WIDOWS OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 
-The first law granting pensions to persons of 


and $20,000 embraced in the pres- BENE Yean. cs esceccesseccccces+s 51,834 71 this class was passed the 4th July, 1836. Under 
ent estimates to meet deficien- n . its provisions 5,068 have received pensions. The 
cies on account of clerk hire for And the amount properly chargeable ` i| pumber now on the rolls under that act, and the 
the present year, rendered neces- - to the next year will be......... .$366,670 00%! act of Qat July, 1848, is 2,774. 


The estimates for the present fiscal 


| ‘Phe act of Tth Jely, 1838, granted pensions to 
a year amounted to. .......42+0.... 481,375, 00 | A ee 


widows of revolutionary soldiers who were mar- 


s by the bounty land law of 
oath Se x 


ptember, 1850 .......... 40,733 33 


s $2,300,771 19 
Then deduct the sum which it is 
now anticipated will remain on the 
30th June, 1852, as the unexpend- 
ed balances of appropriations for 
paying pensions 
And the amount now ascertained to 
be ordeal to the present year 
is only.......... PER eres 


380,500 00 


i 


1,920,271 19 


1,566,040 00 
To thisadd the sum of the unexpend- 
ed balanges which it is supposed 
will remain on hand at the end of 


the present year........7 eironi 380,500 00 


Then deduct the amount embraced 
therein to meet deficiensies in the 


present year.......... Pree 20,000 00 
And the amount properly charge- 

able to the next fiscal year will be 

found to be... ec ccc eee e cee ewes 1,926,540 00 


Only $6,268 81 more than for the present year, . 


notwithstanding the increase of clerical force ren- 
dered indispensably necessary in the execution of 
the bounty land law of 1850. 


CENSUS. 


The estimates of last year embraced nothing 
under this head, the former appropriations being 
then thought sufficient to meet all demands. The 
experience of another year, however, would indi- 
cate otherwise, and for this reason the further sum 
of $150,000 is asked to complete the work. It is 
gratifying to find that in estimating for such an ex- 
tensive service so near an approximation to the 
actual cost was attained. ; 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 


Here there is an apparent excess over the esti- 
mate of last year of $79,306. The appropriation 


for the last fiscal year fell short of the actual ex- | 


penditures of that year about $20,000, which was 
supplied out of the appropriation for the present 


` which is $166,4 


1,946,540 09 ` 


, visions, j 


_but this is merely apparent. 


Add the deficiencies above stated.... 51,834 71 i 


And the amount properly chargeable 

to the present year will be....... .$533,109 71 
71 more than is now estimated ' 
for the next fiscal year. ‘ 


PENITENTIARY. 

Here ‘the estimate for the next fiscal year is 
$2,690 less than that for the present year. This 
diminution of expenditures results from the in- , 
creased productiveness of the institution, arising 
from its better management. 

MEXICAN BOUNDARY SURVET. 

The amount embraced in the regular estimates _ 
for the present fiscal year was...... $100,000 00 : 
The amount included in the estimates : 

for the next year is.........+--+ $200,000 00 

There would, therefore, appear to be.an excess 
over the estimate for the present {= of $100,000; 

fter the regular 
estimates had been submitted, letters were received 
from the Commissioner making such representa- 
tions as to the cost of transportation and the scar- 
city and high price of provisions, &c., in the 
country along the line, as to render it necessary to 
ask for alarger sum. The facts were communi- ` 
cated to the Committee of Ways and Means of . 
the House of Representatives, and to the Commit- 
tee on Finance in the Senate, and they were re- 
quested to increase the appropriation to $180,000. . 
his was not done, however, and there was conse- 
ponya very large deficiency in the appropriation . 
orthe current year. The present estimates include 
this deficiency as being $80,000, which, added to 
the appropriation of $100,000, makes the expendi- 
tures on account of the present year $180,000, and 
deducting it from the gross amount of the present 
estimates, leaves $120,000 only chargeable to the 
next fiscal year, being $60,000 less than the amount 
required for the present year. 
: PENSION OFFICE. 

This Bureau has charge of two distinct branches | 

of business, viz: Pensions and Land Bounties. |; 


ried prior to 1794. Of 11,191 who received the 


: benefit of that law, only 186 received their pen- 


sions during the first two quarters of the present 
ear. 
r The act of 2d February, 1848, extended the. 
benefits of the law of 1838 to such widows as had 
been married prior to the Ist of January, 1794. 
The whole number pensioned under this act is 
5,790, of whom 4,294 are yet on the rolls. The 
act of 29th July, 1848, extended its benefits to 
those who were. married prior to 1800, and under 
the law 960 have been pensioned, all of whom, 


. according to the returns, yet remain on the rolls, 


It thus appears that time is rapidly sweepin 
from existence these venerable objects of nationa 
gratitude and munificence. 

j INVALID PENSIONS. 

The whole number of pensioners of this class 

now on the rolls is 5,359, of whom 617 haye been 


- added during the year. 


MEXICAN WAR PENSIONS. 


- The act of 21st July, 1848, and the supple- 
mental act of 22d February, 1849, and the joint 


_ resolution of 28th September, 1850, gave pensions 


to the widows and orphans of soldiers killed in 
the Mexican war, or who died from disease con- 
tracted in the service. Under these laws 1,750 
persons are now receiving pensions, showing an 
increase of 294 since the date of my last report, 


NAVY PENSIONERS, 


It has heretofore been the custom to report the 
statistics relating to pensioners of this class to the 


' Secretary of the Navy, by whom they were com- 


municated to the President. But believing that 


it would be more satisfactory to imbody all the 
: facts relating to the entire subject of pensions in a 
, Bingle report, I have deemed it 
: this class with the others. 


proper to embrace 


It appears from the report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions that the Rumber of invalid pensioners 
of this class now on the rolls is 709, 299 having 
been added during the last year; that the number 
of widows now on the rolls is 481, being an in- 


Pensions may he classed under six different di- |! crease during the last Bags of 92; and that the 


number of orphans is 


8, 1] having been added 
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VIRGINIA HALF-PAY AND COMMUTATION CLAIMS. 

The half-pay claims examined and allowed since 
the date of my last report amount to ¢41,490, in- 
cluding the sum of $5,289 04 which had been pre- 
viously adjudicated, but not paid. 

No action has been taken on any commatation 
cases during the year. Congress having indicated 
a purpose to legislate in regard to them, I directed 
a suspension of further proceedings until the close 
of the next session, so as to afford them an op- 
portunity of expressing their will on the subject. 


BOUNTY LANDS. 


a . . . . My fy . 
Donations of public lands in consideration of i; tional clerks would be necessary to keep pace with 


military service have been made, under different 
laws, to various classes of soldiers. The first 
grants of this kind were to 


SOLDIERS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


In my last réport the whole number of warrants - 
issued to soldiers of our last war with Great Brit- . 


ain was stated to be 28,978. Since that time the 
following additional warrants have been issued, 


viz: 1 for 320 acres; 55 for 160 acres; and 36 for | 
40 acres each. There are stil! 450 claims sus- ` 


pended for further evidence. 
MEXICAN WAR. 

There have been 90,146 applications filed for 
bounties under the act of 11th of February, 1847, 
granting lands or scrip to soldiers engaged in the 
war with Mexico. [n all 83,955 claims have been 
allowed, and warrants or scrip issued to the parties 
entitled. The warrants and scrip issued since the 
last annual report are as folléws, viz: 

.3,020 warrants for 160 acres each; 
223 warrants for 40 acres each; 
63 certificates for $100 each; and 
2 certificates for $25 each. 


` Six kikre one hundred and ninety-one cases ‘| 


are suspended for further evidence. 
THE BOUNTY LAND LAW OF 28TH SEPTEMBER, 1850. 


This act is much more liberal and comprehensive : 
in its provisions than any previous law of a: 


similar character. It gives te all geron living, 
and to the widows minor children of such as 
are dead, who have been actually ertgaged in the 
` mili 
from 1790 to the close of the Mexican war, for the 
period of one month or more, bounty land, grad- 
uated in quantity according to length of service. 
If all the soldiers engaged in these wars were now 


living, ‘or represented by persons entitled to the - 


benefits of the law, the number of claims would 


not be lesa than five hundred and fifty thousand; and, . 


assuming eighty acres as the average grant to each, 
the quantity of land disposed of would be forty- 
Sour millions of acres. 
for those who had died leaving no representatives 
entitled to claim, the former Commissioner of Pen- 
sions estimated the number of applicants at two 
hundred and fifty thousand. The result has proved 
that hedid not over-estimate the number. Between 
the 28th of September and 5th of November, 1850, 
9,418 applications were filed. On the Ist of No- 
vember, 1851, the whole number received was 
about 157,000; and, as ey 
rapidly, it will not fall far below 170,000 at the 
confmencement of the session of Congress. 

The duty of acknowledging, registering, endors- 
ing, filing, investigating, deciding, and issuing 
warrants for such a vast number of claims, in- 


volved great labor and responsibility. It was ne- 


ceasary, iy the first place, to prescribe forms of 
application and modes ge toa -by which they 
were to be established. The next step was to 
eollect, arrange, and classify the rolls of the differ- 
ent companies, extending through a period of near 
sixty years, and embracing more than half a mil- 
hon of soldiers; so that the claim of each applicant 
might be compared with them, ard his identity 
and term of service accurately ascertained. 

No provision had been made by law to enable 


the office-to dispose of this immense increase.of `: 


business. Hence, at first, the “declarations” 
were merely tied up in bundles, in the order in 
which they were received, and depgsited ina room 
for anfe-Keeping, until arrangements could. be 
_Mmade-for, their examination. For some months 
the receipts ranged from 1,000 to 1,500 per day. 


service of the United States, in any war | 


aking proper allowance | 


are still coming -in |: 


i ; TE me . POTG 
| There was, consequently, a large accumulation of || vice, and to the widows and minor children ofsuch 


Second. That more efficient provisions be adopt- 
i OEE - i ed to prevent frauds under the various pension 
` Under these circumstances, and knowing that a | laws, and more especially under those relating to 
tardy exècution of the law would defeat the pur- | invalids. 
poses of those who passed it, and deprive many l, Within the last year two hundred and thirty- 
aged persons of the denefit of its provisions, I felt. one applications for invalid pensions were pre- 
warranted in assuming the responsibility of in- ` sented from two of the western States, all of which 
creasing the force of the Pension Office with refer- : were authenticated according to the forms of law. 
ence to that particulur service. This course was But the Commissioner having conceived the sus- 
approved by Congress at its last session, and ap- . picion that many of them were fraudulent, I 
propriations were promptly made, not only to pay caused a confidential agent to visit the nethbor- 
| the clerks who had thus been employed, but fora | hood, and it was ascertained that only sixty-one 
|; still further addition to the force. _ |, were just, and that the residue were fraudulent. 
|; ‘With a view of ascertaining how many addi- Third. That warrants for bounty lands under 
be ni the act of 28th September, 1850, be made aasign- 
< the number ,of applications, I called on the late ` able. Most of the holders of these claims are per- 
Commissioner for an estimate of the probable ' sons far advanced in life, or widows or orphans 
number which would be submitted during the ` who have not the means of locating them to ad- 
year.. He could of course form his opinion only vantage, and can therefore only make them avail- 
from the facts before him in relation to other laws able by sale. FY 
of a similar nature. From these data he concluded : Fourth. The enactment of a law making it a` 
‘that the number presented within the first year felony to forge, utter, or publish as genuine, any 
would be about fifty thousand, or one fifth of the forged land warrant or other evidence of claim 
whole. : A against the United States for land, or any indorse- 
Guided in some measure by his estimate, but ment or assignment thereof. 
|. still desirous of making an allowance for contin- ` The circuit court of the United States at Co- 
gencies, I asked for a number of clerks sufficient. lumbus, Ohio, recently quashed an indictment 
' 18 adjudicate and issue warrants for 60,000 claims; against a prisoner for forging a land warrant, on 
‘which were granted. It was soon found, how- the pS i „that there was no law of the United 
, ever, that the number of applications would be: States making it a penal offence. 
almost three times as great as had been supposed. |; T beg leave to remark, that the laws of the Uni- 
As far as the means at my disposal would allow, ` ted States in regard to the subject of forgery are 
I have endeavored to meet the emergency. Some exceedingly defective, and need revision. They 
additional clerks have been employed. Others are generally specific, and directed against enu- 
- who could be spared for a time from my own of- merated offences. I would. respectfully suggest 
fice have been detailed to do duty in the Pension | the propriety of inviting the attention of Congress 
: Office, and the clerks of that bureau have been re- | to his subject, and of recommending the passage 
i quired to work an hour longer in each day than ` of a general law similar in its provisions to those 
‘; has heretofore been- customary. In all these efforts | adopted in England and most of the States of the 
|: Union, and comprehensive enough to embrace the 
i 


i 


to advance the progress of the business I received 
‘the cordial coöperation, not only of the head of 
! the bureau and his efficient acting chief clerk, but | 
i of the large body of his assistant clerks engaged | 
on that business, who have manifested the most | 
:| laudable zeal in the discharge of their respective .. 


forgery of every conceivable species of paper, to 
| the injury of the United States, or those Kavi 
claims against the Government for money, land, 
or anything else of value. 

In addition to the changes proposed by the 
Commissioner, in view of the great increase of the 
business of the Pension Office, I respectfully ree- 
ommend that provision be made by law for the 
¢ appointment of. an Assistant Commissioner of 
- Pensions. The Commissioner’s judicial duties 
: furnish him full occupation, and render it abso- 


` duties. 
| _ The first warrants were issued about the first of 
February last. Fer some months the number sent ; 
, out each day was comparatively small, because 
‘| many of the clerks were engaged in acknowledging 
| the receipt ef claims, corresponding with claim- 
“ants, and registering, filing, and preparing the cases : lutely impossible for him to authenticate and trans- 
for adjudication. a ot | mit the large number of warrants and certificates 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties, of the now issued from the office, and perform the other 
157,000 claims which had been filed on the first of | duties of a ministerial character which he is now 
' November, 1851, 76,000 had been examined, and — required by law to discharge. . 
54,000 carried into warrant; 22,000 have been re- 1 also recommend that the law regulating the 
jected or suspended for further consideration. The ‘| compensation of clerks be so modified as to enable 
number of warrants now issued daily exceeds 400, |; the Deparuient to graduate their salaries accord- 
| and by the meeting of Congress the nger egate | ing to the nature and value of the services rendered 
|, number of warrants issued will be about 70,000, | hy them respectively. At present no.temporary 
|. Thuas it will be seen, that, in the short. space of || chee can receive more than.$3 33) per. day... This 
|. nine or ten months, almost as many cases have |i is insufficient to command the ainis necessary 
been adjudicated under the act. of 1850, as have '. for some branches of the service, and is more than 
been disposed of under the law of 1847, in relation |. enough forothers. My ‘proposition would.involve 
‘| to Mexican warrants, since its passage. f ii no increase of the aggregate compensation of the 
| It may not be improper here to “remark, that it || clerks, but only amore equitable apportionment 
l! has been the invariable rule of the office to act on ‘| of it. i j 
‘| the cases in the order of their presentation. If :: -- 
i there have been occasional departures from it, 
| they have been the effect of accident and not of 
design. Complaints have been made to me from - 
various quarters that the-rule had been violated, ` 
` but it was found, in-every instance, that the cases 
-' which it was alleged had been improperly passed 
by in favor of junior applications, were. thase 
which had been suspended for some defect or in- 
formality. As soon as a case is ascertained to be- 
` long to this class, it is laid aside until the defect 
‘ càn be supplied, and in the mean time the office 
| proceeds with other applications in their appro- | sponding quarter of the last fiscal year was 266,- 
priate order. Any other rule would cause endless . 879 66-100 acres, the proceeds of which amounted 
delay. KIRN i i to $349,876 06; thus showing a considerable in- 
The report of the Commissioner ,of Pengions f crease in the sales of the present over those of the 
| contains many valuable suggestions of amend- |! last fiscal year. The quantity of land located 
"ments and modifications of the existing laws, to || during the last fiscal year, with bounty land. war- 
ii all of which I respectfully invite your attention. || rants, was 2,454,000 acres, which, added to the 
:! The most important are the following, viz: ine sold for cash, makes an aggregate of 
i. First. That the benefits of the pension laws be. | 300,847 49-100 acres. Had.the quantity located 
‘ confined te those who rendered the military ser- || with warrants during the last fisca year been dis- 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


i The report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office will exhibit much activity in the op- 
erations of that bureau and the various branches 

: of the public service connected -wit® it. 

The quantity. of land sold during the last fiscal 
year was 1,846,847 49-100 acres, for which the 

; sum of $2,370,947 45 was received. The quan- 

tity sold during the first quarter of the present 

: fiscal year was 473,140 65-100 acres, producing 

$601,691. The quantity sold during the corre- 


| 


i 
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posed of for cash at the minimum price, the aggre- 
gate of revenue fi sales .of the public lands 
would have been $5,438,447 45. The whole num- 
ber of warrants issued up to the first of November 
instant, under the Mexican war bounty land law 


of 11th February, 1847, is 80,781. Ofthese 66,618 . 


have been located and returned to the General 


Land Office; and of this latter number 66,200 have ' 


been 
issu 


tented. The whole number of warrants 
» up to the same period, under the general 


and of the 3,708 which have been located and re- 
turned to the General Land Office, 1,950 had been 
patented on the Ist ultimo. 


Surveys, as authorized by law, have been com- : 


menced in Oregon and California, but restricted 
as yet to the establishment of the principal base 
and meridian lines, from which are subsequently 
to be projected the township and subdivisional 
surveys. 

The surveyors general of Oregon and California 
deserve zreat credit for the energy which has thus 
far characterized their labors. Plats have already 


been received at the General Land Office showing |; 
the base and meridian lines in Oregon, and com- | 
mendable progress in the establishment of those in | 


California. 


In conducting these surveys, the object has , 


been to profit by the suggestions of past experience; 
and to this end a.manual of instructions, m detail, 
was prepared for the government of the surveyors 
general and their deputies, calculated, it is believed, 
to facilitate their field operations. 

The law authorizing the extension of the sur- 


veys into the Territory of Oregon provided for the * 


introduction of what is known as the ‘* geodetic 
method,” should the Department deem it expedient 
to do so; but, for reasons assigned by the Com- 
missioner, it was not considered advisable to adopt 
it, further than to combine with the rectangular 
surveys a system of triangulations to prominent 
objects observable from the legal stations on the 
main lines of the survey between the Cascade 
mountains and the coast. In the instructions to 
the surveyor general his attention was specially 
drawn to the provisions of the treaty concluded 
onthe 15th of June, 1846, between the United 
States and Great Britain, respecting the rights of 


the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural , 


Companies, and of other British subjects; and as 
nosteps had been taken by the United States with a 
view tot he acquisition of the lands in the occupancy 
of these companies, as provided for by said treaty, 


and as no means had been provided for ascertaining | 


and defining the particular lands, the rights to 
which were, by the terms of the treaty, to be re- 
spected, it became necessary to require that the 
claimants should present to the surveyor general 


the evidence of the rights claimed by them; and ' 


the surveyor general was directed to avoid, as far 
as practicable, any sectional or other minute sub- 
division of the landa covered by such claims, and 
merely to extend the township lines over them, 
go as to indicate their relative position and extent. 
The surveyor general is required to report his 
proceedings int e premisen, and itis recommended 
that provision be made by law for the prompt 
ascertainment and final adjustment of all the claims 
coming within the purview of the treaty. 
Pursuant to the act of Congress approved 3d 
March, 1851, ‘to ascertain and settle the private 
land claims in California,’’ a commission has béen 
organized, and will convene at San Francisco on 
the 8th day of December proximo.. With a 
view tø facilitate their operations, they were di- 
rected to argaifize in this city on the 10th of Sep- 
tember last, when instructions as to the material 


subjects contemplated by the law were given to | 
them, which it is believed will be advantageous to ' 


the claimants and to the Government, by ascer- 
taining in the outset the particular parcels of land 


claimed, and thereby avoiding uncertainty and ` 


embarrassment in disposing of the public domain. 
The archives of the former governments of Cali- 
fornia have been delivered over to the surveyor 
general, who is authorized to employ a competent 
person to arrange, classify, and index them, so 
that they may be rendered available in the exam- 
ination of land titles, f 

It is recommended that our general land system 


be extended over California in such details as, in : with many of the tribes resident in New Mexico, |: 
the wisdom of Congress, may be deemed best N California, Oregon, and the eountry west of the '' their famili 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


f adapted to the peculiar condition and character of | 
H 

[ithe country, and that the actual settlers on the: 
‘agricultural lands may have such preference in |: 
‘| becoming purchasers thereof as is in accordance. 


| with the general spirit of our preémption laws. 
MINERAL LANDS IN CALIFORNIA. < 
: In my last annual report I stated my objections 


my predecessor. I then expressed the opinion that 


|! they should be divided into small parcels or lots and" 
bounty land law of September 28, 1850, is 54,201; ` 


sold at public auction. Subsequent information and 
reflection, however, have Jed me to doubt the pro- 
i priety of that recommendation. The public sen- 

timent of California seems to be opposed to any 

individual appropriation of the gold-bearirg lands; 
‘and as the present system of leaving them a com- 
‘mon, open to the enterprise of all our citizens, and 
| subject only to such regulations as the miners 
| the preservation of the peace, seems to have 
|. worked well in practice, I am inclined to think 
li that the wisest policy is not to interfere with it for 
the present, but to wait until time and experience 
shall have pointed out some less objectionable 
mode of disposing of them. The whole subject 
is embarrassed with- difficulties, and it would seem 


, to be better to submit to the temporary inconve- i 


nience of an imperfect system than to incur the 
hazard of adopting one founded in erroneous prin- 
ciples, under which rights might be vested in indi- 
viduals, and the evils become irremediable by the 
' legislative power. 

The report of the Commissioner contains man 


© valuable suggestions and recommendations with” 


regard to certain lands, the titles to which have 
been adjudicated in suits against the United States, 
' as authorized by the act of June 17th, 1844; the 
|. interference of sales and locations with old grants; 
‘i amendments of the provisions of the preémption 
'i portion of the act of 4th September, 1841; the re- 
į vival and continuance of the powers conferred by 
«the act of 3d of March, 1846, for the adjustment 
| of suspended entries; as to the mode of disposin 
of abandoned military reservations and the ongolt 
portions of the Chickasaw cession of 1832; and 
with respect to the districts from which the juris- 
diction of the surveyors general has-been with- 
drawn, their offices abolished, and the archives 
transferred to the authorities of the States; the 
propriety of allowing certain fees to the registers 
and receivers for their services in locating bounty 
land warrants, and the increase of the compensa- 
1, tion of the surveyors general of Oregon and Cal- 


attention, 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 


fairs will furnish full and precise information in 


existing relations with each of them. 
It will be seen that the tribes resident in New 
York, and in the country west of Arkansas, are 
iliving under governments established by them- 
|: selves, and making gradual advances in agriculture 


i! and all the pursuits of civilized life. These settled . 
iin the Northwest are also beginning to assume the ` 


: habits and occupations of the whites, and are liv- 
ing as peaceable citizens on their own territory. 
They have thus acquired the good will of their 

` neighbors; and in some instances, where, by the 
terms of their treaties with the United States, the 
are liable to be removed at the will of the President 


. from their present abodes, petitions, numerously | 


signed by white persons resident in their imme- 
` diate vicinity, have been presented, praying that 
. they may be allowed to remain. 

cumstances, humanity and sound policy alike 
require a compliance with the wishes. of the peti- 
‘tioners; and | therefore cordially concur in the 
“recommendation of the Commissioner to that 
effect. 


: tribes of the Northwest, on terms mutually ad- 
: vantageous to the contracting parties, by which 


| their title has been extinguished to a large domain `- 


; in Minnesota, covering an area as extensive as 


ii the State of New York, and well adapted to the :: 


oses of agriculture. 


| pu es re. ‘ 
reaties have also, itis believed, been negotiated 


d 


to leasing the mineral lands as recommended by | 


themselves may adopt, and to the State laws for || 


ifornia: to all of which I respectfully invite your ` 


regard to the present condition of all the various : 
_tribes within our borders, and the nature of our- 


Under these cir- : 


Treaties have been negotiated with some of the | 


Senate & Ho. or Rees. 


Missouri. But, as they have not yet been re- 
ceived, no definite information can now be given 
as to the precise character of their stipulations. 
In New Mexico many depredations have been 
:: committed on the inhabitants by the warlike tribes 
:' of Apaches and Camanches, notwithstanding their 
treaty obligations to abstain from all such aggres- 
sions. Hostile incursions have also been made 
l by them into the territory of Mexico, and many 
` citizens of that Republic have been carried ag cap- 
: tives into the Indian country. The agents of the 
« United States in that quarter have used every 
i| means in their power to prevent these outrages, 
but without success. It may therefore become 
proper to bring the military power of the country 
! in aid of the civil authority in teaching these law- 
i less bands to respect the rights of our citizens and 
,, those whom we have engaged to protect. 
i| The acquisition of New Mexico and California 
i and the rapid expansion of our settlements in 
:; Oregon and Utah, have given increased import- 
ance to our Indian relations, and may render a 
‘change in our whole policy in regard to them 
‘, necessary. Heretofore, our settlements being con- 
fined tothe eastern portion of our continent, we 
:, have been gradually forcing the Indian tribes west- 
ward, as the tide of population flowed in that 
.. direction. By this means they have been accu- 
: mulated in large numbers on our western frontier. 
The results have been injury to the Indians by 
‘ crowding them together in such numbers that the 
|. game is insufficient for their support; and injustice 
to the Western States, whose security is endan- 
aerea by the proximity of their savage neighbors. 
ut, since the acquisition of California and Oregon 
and the establishment of large settlements on the 
coast of the Pacific and in Utah, a new flow of 
white population is advancing upon them’ from 
the west. The pressure is therefore increasing 
| upon them from both sides of the continent. On 
` the north and the south they are also hemmed in by 
‘ civilized communities. They are thus encom- 
| passed by an unbroken chain of civilization; and 
i the question forces itself upon the mind of the 
| Statesman and the philanthropist, whatis to become 
| of the aboriginal race? This question must now 
li be fairly met. A -temporizing system ‘can no 
| longer be pursued. The policy of removal, ex- 
;| cept under peculiar circumstances, must necessa- 
| rily be abandoned. And the only alternative left 
is to civilize or exterminate them. We must 
‘adopt one or the other. A just, humane, and 
' Christian people tannot long hesitate which to 
‘choose; and it only remains to decide upon the 
means necessary to be adopted to effect the con- 
' templated revolution in the Indian character and 
destiny. It is a great work, and will require time 
for its accomplishment; but it can, and I believe 
will, be achieved. It must be commenced b 
_ substituting kindness for coercion; by feeding and 
; clothing them, rather than warring upon and 
| driving them from their territory. 
_ It cannot be denied that most of the depreda- 
tions’ committed by the. Indians on our frontiers 
are the offspring of dire necessity. The advance 
of our-population compels them to relinquish their 
fertile lands and eck refuge in sterile regions 
which furnish neither corn nor game for their sub- 
sistence. Impelled by hunger, they seize the 
horses, mules, and cattle of the pioneers, to re- 
lieve their wants and satisfy the cravings of*na- 


y ture. They are immediately pursued, and when 


overtaken severely punished. This creates a feel- 
_ ing of revenge on their part, which seeks its grat- 
ification in outrages on the persons and property 
of "peaceable inhabitants. The whole country 
then becomes excited, and a desolating war, at- 
tended with a vast sacrifice of blood and treasure, 
ensues. This, it is believed, is a true history of 
the origin of most of our Indian hostilities. ‘To 
avoid results like these, I would respectfully rec- 
ommend that appropriations be made to buy food 
and clothing to supply their immediate wants; 
_ that they be permitted to retain suitable portions 
of their present territory, which should be set 
apart for their exclusive use and occupation; that 
: they be furnished With implements of husbandry 
and domestic animals, and encouraged to engage 
in agriculture and pastoral pursuits, and to rely 
on the products of their labor, instead of the spoils 
of the chase, for the support of themselves and 
es. 


He 
if 
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The 
met an 


understand the value of property and the benefits | 
of its separate ownership. You must appeal to 
those selfish principles implanted by Divine Prov- - 
dence in the nature of man for the wisest pur- 
poses, and make them minister to civilization and ' 
refinement. 
tion of lands by individuals; attach them to 
their homes by the ties of interest; teach them the 
uses of agriculture and the arts of peace, and : 
make them learn to substitute beef and pork and 
mutton as their food, for the deer and the buffalo. . 
Mildness must supplant force. Their self-respect 
must be stimulated, and manual labor schools in- 


troduced among them; and they should be taught ` 


to look forward to the day when they may be 
elevated to the dignity of American citizenship. 

By means like these we shall soon reap our , 
reward in the suppression of Indian depreda- 
tions; in the diminution of the expenses of the 
Department of War; in a valuable addition to our ` 
productive population; in the increase of our 

iculture and commerce, and in the proud con- 
sciousness that we have removed from our national | 
escutcheon the stain left upon it by our acknowl- 
edged injustice to the Indian race, 

o some these suggestions may seem chimeri- 
eal, Many regard 
and incapable of civilization; and +on this fatal 
error our policy in regard to them has been based. , 
The history of Powhatan, and Logan, and Corn- | 
stalk, and Osceola are sufficient to disprove it. | 
But, were further evidence wanting, it might be . 


found in the archives of this Department, among || 
the records of the interviews and discussions be- |; 
tween Mr. John R. Bartlett, the commissioner |! 
in running the boùndasy line between ` 


en 

the United States and Mexico, and the chiefs of 
the tribes on that frontier. In elevation of senti- i 
ment, clearness of statement, force of reasoning, 


fervor of eloquence,’and dignified yet touching |; 


pathos, these extemporaneous effusions of the | 
untutored sons of the forest will bear a favorable | 
- comparison with the more studied harangues of: 
our educated orators. 

The condition of the tribes residing in New 
York furnishes a striking illustration of what the 


policy I have indicated can accomplish. We find :| were 
them tying in the midst of a civilized community, |i 
t 


pursuing the ordinary vocations of social life, eul- . 
tivating their farms, accumulating property, edu- : 
‘eating their children, and fulfilling all the duties , 
of good citizens. i 
fhe Cherokees, Chickasays, Choctaws, and 
Creeks, in the Southwest, also, although more 
removed: from immediate contact with the whites, | 


under the influence -of the wise and humane policy |, 
which has been pursued towards them, are gradu- || 
ally adopting the usages and industrial pursuits |! 
of our citizens, and begin already to exhibit a just |: 
appreciation of the principles of civil liberty. 


ith these neble examples before us, we should | 
avail ourselves of the instruction which they | 
afford, and lose no tine in applying the same |; 
means for the regeneration of the savage tribes of | 
the interior. . 
- The laws regulating trade and commerce with | 
the Indian tribes in general not bheing in force in 
Texas, our Indian relations in that State still con- 
tinue in an embarrassed condition. To enable the | 
Departmeut to exercise the necessary; authority ` 
over the Indians in Texas, it is indispensable that 
a suitable country should be set apart for their 
exclusive occupancy, where measures may be 
introduced. for their gradual civilization and im- 
provement. D wre ; 
The subject of our Indián affairs in Texas has 
been adverted to in the annual reports of the De- 
partment and those of the Indian office for several 


successive years past, and I recommend that the .. 


attention of Congress be again and earnestly in- 
vited to it. ; ; 
JUDICIAL EXPENSES. ie 

The law having devolved on the Secretary of 


the Interior a supervisory power over the accounts | 
of marshals, clerks, and other officers of the courts | 


You must encourage the appropria- © 


e Indians as an inferior race , 


in the United States courts large, the compen- 
| 


' travagant. . To remedy this evil, a proviso was 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 


table, (A,) bears no gant proportion to the incréase 
business of the country. 


courts are obscure, conflicting, and, as a whole, 
incomprehensible. 
been given to them byedifferent judges, and the 


consequence is, that the compensation in some | 


States is inadequate, and in others extravagant. 
. In some instances the fault is in the law; in others 
it is in its administration. 

With the view of presenting the whole subject 
more fulły than I could do in the limits of this re- 
port, I addressed a letter to the First Comptroller 

- of the Treasury, requesting him to make a com- 
munication to me in writing, embodying a review 


of all the laws regulating the fees of officers of the . 


' courts, afid of the modes of charging under them 
in different States, together with such amendments 
as he might deem necessary. This has been ac- 
cordingly done, and it is now submitted with this 
report. 

he first law regulating fees is the process act 
of September 29, 1789, which was temporary, and 
soon expired by its own limitation. The second 
i was the new process act of May 8, 1792, the 3d 
section of which, regulating the fees of marshals, 
clerks, and attorneys, was repealed by the general 
law of February 25, 1799, which was the third 
act on the subject, and is now in force. It con- 
tains a partial bill of fees for marshals and one for 
attorneys in admiralty causes, in addition to a per 
diem of five dollars for attending court, and a 
small annual salary. It allows clerks also a per 


same compensation as is allowed to the clerks of 
_ the supreme courts of the States respectively, with 
i one third added thereto. Attorneys and marshals 


; are allowed in .many cases the same compensation l 


which is allowed to attorneys and sheriffs in the 


| State courts, without any addition thereto. The 


: fee bills of the respective States were thus made , 


i the standard by which the fees of the officers of 
| the United States courts were to be computed. 
| At the time this law was passed there were but 
sixteen States in the Union, in all of which fees 
rescribed by law. Since that date fifteen 
new States have been admitted, in many of which 
there are no fees prescribed by law for attorneys, 


tand in others they are inadequate in amount. 


In most of tne older States the fee bills have 
been changed from time to time, and in someof them 


. very liberal allowances have been made to officers. ` 


A question has therefore arisen, whether the law 
of 1799 (the terms of which are in the present 


allowed.in the respective States at the date of the 
act, or to have a prospective relation to the changes 
subsequently made. In some of the older States 
it has received the former construction, and in 
| others the latter. The more general practice, how- 
; ever, is to give it a prospective opęration. Under 
: this construction, in those States where the allow- 
: ances to their officers is liberal and the business 


sation to the officers of those courts became ex- 


inserted in the general appropriation act, appraved 
March 3, 1841, to limit their fees, in cases where 
their aggregate compensation exceeded $1,500, to 
the fees allowed by the State statutes to attorneys, 
sheriffs, and clerks for similar services. Difficul- 
ties having been experienced in administering this 


, law, because it could not he known until the end - 


of the year wether the compensation of the officer 


: would-exceed $1,500 or not, and it was therefore 


impossible for him to tell by what rule he should 
graduate his charges, a proviso was inserted in the 
appropriation act of 1842, requiring all those offi- 
cers to return semi-annual accounts of their emol- 
uments, and limiting the charges in all cases in 


. the districts of New York to those allowed by 


law to the officers of the highest courjs of original 
; jurisdiction in that State... Some judges have held 
; that the proviso in the act of 1841 was temporary 
in its character and.expired by limitation.’ Others 


i 


Different constructions have | 


diem of five dollars, and for their services the . 


tense) shall. be construed to refer to the fees: 


for making out briefs and coming to court pre- 
i; pared for trial. In one case a district attorney 
l and his predecessor received an aggregate of fees 
in a single criminal prosecution of near five hun- 
.| dred dollars, when in some of the States he could 
|; by no possibility have received more than twenty 
'; dollars for the same service, and in Oppers not so 
much, 
In some States the practice prevails of suing 
out a habeas corpus to bring a prisoner from the 
; jail into the court, and a formal warrant to return 
him to jail again; and ifthe trial continues a week, 
similar proceedings are instituted from day to day. 
So also, when witnesses are committed to custody 
in default of miret for their appearance, they are 
- brought out from day to day, as often as they may 
‘ be needed to testify, and returned again to prison 
by the same complicated and expensive proceed- 
i ings. 
` Asa further illustration of the confusion of the 
aw in regard to the fees of officers of the courts, 
' | will state a single example: The law establishing 
| courts in New Mexico and Utah provides in sub- 
|| Stance that the attorneys in those Territories, shall 
|| receive the sare fees and salary as- the attorney 
for the Territory of Oregon. Upon turning to the 
„act establishing courts in Oregon, it is found that 
the attorney for that Territory was to receive the 
; Same fees as were allowed to the attorney for the 
|. late Territory of Wisconsin; and on examining 
that act it is found that that officer was entitled to 
receive the same fees and salary as the attorney 
for Michigan Territory, which are described in 
the act of February 27th, 1813, creating the office 
of Attorney of the United States. for each of the 
Territories, as being ‘‘ the usual fees of office,” and 
an annual salary of $250. Hereare five references 
for attorneys’ fees in the Territories of New Mex- 
: ico and Utah which utterly fail to lead toany satis- 
|, factory result for want of certainty, and so it is 
i! with regard to the fees of attorneys and clerks in 
; Minnesotaand Oregon. In the Territory of Michi- 
‘| gan the statutes allowed attorneys no taxable fee 
or costs, and the Comptroller states that none 
', therefore could be allowed, according to law, in 
the Territory of Wisconsin, and that none can be 
‘allowed to the attorneys in Minnesota, Oregon, 
:: New Mexico, or Utah. : 


bad 

: _ I might proceed to pointout many other defects, 
|; ebseurities, and Mista. athe in -the laws, and 
1; Many flagrant sl a vheve grown up under 
ii them; but, as there has doubtless been enough 
said to call the attention of Congress to the subject, 

_ I shall content myself with a reference to the report 
i; of the Comptrolier for more- full end detailed in- 
:, formation.  Eneugh will appear from that to war- 
‘| rant the recommendation that all the laws relating 
: to fees be promptly and carefully revised, so as to 
` secure uniformity in compensation and to prevent 
' future abuses. Justice and true economy require 
. that the compensatien of all public officers should 
i be sufficient to command 
, talent and character. But it should be uniform in 
all parts of tie Union, having proper reference to 

: the expense of living and the amount of service. 
In no event should there be such disparity as now 


:| mere ministérial officers bear such disproportion 
i; to that of the judges. As far as practicable the 
- compensatien ofattorneys should be made by fixed 
_ salaries, and in civil suits the fees of clerks and 
marshals should be about equal to the average of 
i: the fees allowed: to State officers for similar- ser- 
i vices, but uniform in all the States, even should it 
'i be found necessary in some cases, where the ag- 
i gregate may not yield sufficient compénsation, to 
i| make up the aring out of the Treasury. 
ji Eray facility should be afforded to suitors te 
|i assert their rights in thecourts of the United States, 


mn 


the services of men of 


exists, nor should the compensation allowed to- 


. 
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'! 
redress of in- | 


iminished. 


v 


most insuperable obstacle to seekin 
juries in those tribunals should be a nish . 
The Federal conrts are daily increasiug in their |: 


relative importance. The tribunals of the States, 
being more exposed to the influence of loca! preju- 
dices and popular excitement, less confidence will 
be felt by non-resident suitors in their impartiality 
and independence; and when they have rights to 
assert or injuries to redress in a sister State, they 
will desire to seek their remedy in the courts of the 
United States. 

Similar considerations suggest the propriety of 
a general revision of the salaries of the judges, 
with a view to render them more uniform and pro- 
portionate to the labor and responsibility of the 
office. The following table will show the amounts | 
which they now respectively receive: 


Table showing the Salaries of the District Judges of the 
United States. 


Districts. Annual Salary. 
Maine. ... 0. cece cece cree ee cee ee e $1,800 
New Hampshire.............0..020+ 1,000 
Massachusetts... s.. sesoses seseo 2,500 
Vermont. sesse ssssesoreeseses.. o 1,200 
Rhode Island. ..........6...06 ..... 1,500 
Connecticut. ...... cc ee eee cee ee ee eee 1,500 
New York, (Northern District)...... 2,000 
New York, (Southern District)....... 3,500 
New Jersey... ....eeeseeceecerecees 1,500 
Pennsylvania, (Eastern District)..... 2,500 
Pennsylvania, (Western District).... 1,800 
Delaware........04.- 1,500 
Maryland........ a ceeencceerrseees 2,000 
Virginia, (Eastern District).......... 1,800 
Virginia, (Western District)......... 1,600 
Kentucky. .... 0s. eececcceeee .. 1,500 
Tennessee... .. cece scene eccceceeses 1,500 
Ohid. .. cece cece cece ee ewoecccecee 1,500 
North Carolina. .......esecseces cess 2,000 
ee CRO eg errant en aon 

COTBIA. cc cece cece ccc c seers cecesee 2,50 
i he A ie a a 3,000 , 
Mississippi... ssesseoeseseesoee ese. 2,000 
Indiana... cece ene c cc esc eee treeees 1,500 
THINOIs. 6. ee cece eee e eee waaa 1,500. 
Alabama... cece cc cer ec ceceeecen eee 2,000 
Missouri... ....c cer eeecee sc cseeeee 1,500 
Michigan, ........0ccececeeeueseres 1,000 | 
Arkansas, ....cccccsccccersccseeees 2,000 
Florida, (Northern District)......... 2,000 
Florida, (Southern District).......... 2,000 
Texas... ccc cece cccseeecerecceesees 2,000 
Wisconsin, ....0.0cccevccereccceees 1,500 
VOW sie sissies. E E 8 beisis oases ere co E L 
California, (Northern District)....... 3,500 
California, (Southern District)....... 2,800 


In many of the districts the compensation of the 
judge is less than that of the clerk or marshal, and 
ig most of them it does not equal the professional 
income of an attorney of respectable standing. 
Men of distinguished ability and merit, unless 
they are in affluent circumstances, cannot afford, 
therefore, to accept a judicial appointment. A 
policy which produces such’ results’ cannot be 
founded in wisdom. Salaries, withont being ex- 
travagant, should yet be high enough to command 
the services of the men best suited for public sta- 
tions. The office of judge is, under all circum- 
stances, one of great dignity and responsibility. 
The judges expound the law, and on the wisdom 
of their adjudications the security for life, liberty, 
and property, mainly depends. Itis quite as im- 
portant to have an able and faithful administration 
of the laws, as that the laws themselves should 
be founded in wisdom; and one of the greatest 
calamities which can befall a country is to havean 
ignorant, corrupt, or incompetent judiciary. 

The delicate nature ef the functions which a 
judge of the courts of the United States has to 

form renders his position one of peculiar inter- 
est and importance. His jurisdiction embraces 
not only cases affecting the rights of individuals, 
but also those involving the validity of laws | 
passed by Congress and the States. None but |! 
men of eminent talents, character, and learning, | 
should be intrusted with powers like these. And | 
in times like the present, when laws obnoxious to | 
particular sections of the count 
violence, and the authority of the courts openly | 
set at defiance, no reasonable effort should be i 


ewe 


? 


` have been approv 


: partment has assured me are indispensabl 
i sary for the accommodation of his branch of the 


udges who have 
their duties, but 


spared to secure the services of 
not only the ability to understan 


i 


' the firmness to discharge them with fidelity. To: 


obtain them, a just compensation must be paid; 
and I therefore recommend that such increase of 
the salaries of the judges be made as may be ne- 
cessary to accomplish these objects. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to say, that in my 
opinion the public interests would be prona by 
the passage ofa law constituting the Attorney 
General the head of the department of justice, and 
making ìt his duty to seal and countersign all 
commissions for judges, marshals, and attorneys, 
and to exercise the supervisory and appellate con- 
trol over all accounts connected with the expenses 
of the judigary which is now exercised by this 
Department. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Various appropriaiions having been made by . 
the last Congress for the improvement of the mall |; 
and other public grounds in this city, it was 
deemed proper to have a plan projected by a com- 
etent person, combining, as far as practicable, 
eauty of arrangement with utility. For this 
purpose the services of Mr. A. J. Downing, a ` 
gentleman distinguished for his judgment and good 


“taste in the embellishment of pleasure grounds, 


were engaged. He has reported designs for gra- 
ding, laying out, and planting with trees, the mall 
and several of the pee squares, some of which 
and partially executed. His 
plan for the improvement of the mall appears to 
me admirably adapted to carry into effect the views 
of Congress. That portion of it which applies 
to the grounds west of Seventh street, having Pac 
approved, is partially completed. But as the plan ` 
in regard to the section east of Seventh street in- 
volved a change in the location of a portion of the 
canal, for which no appropriation had been made, 
you did not feel at liberty to give it your official 
sanction until thewishes of Congress should have -: 
been expressed in regard to it. ‘The diagram, ex- | 
hibiting the design in All its details, will be sub-. ; 
mitted to Congress; and l respectfully recommend ‘` 
its adoption, and that the necessary appropriation `! 
be made to carry it into effect. 
The Treasury and Patent Office buildings have 
been neatly painted, in pursuance of the order of 
Congress. The work has been faithfully exe- 


i cuted, and will doubtless prove to be a great pro- 


‘tection to the walls against the action of the at- | 


: mosphere. E 
i The eastern wing of the Patent Office has been ; 
‘placed under the direction and control of Mr. 
homas U. Walter, the architect of the Capitol, 
and will soon be ready for use. 
No appropriation having been made by the last 
; Congress for completing the western wing, it re- : 
. mains as it was at the date of my last report. 
I have caused a plan to be made out by Mr. 
i Walter for its pets accompanied by de- 
i tailed estimates of the cost. This 
| plates some changes in the original design, which 
i will tend greatly to improve the beauty, stability, 
i and convenience of the building. The plan and 


| estimates will, at the proper time, be laid before | 


| the Committees on Public Buildings of the two - 
| Houses of Congress. In my judgment, the pub- 
i lic interests require that appropriations should be 
; made for the completion of that wing with as little 
| delay as possible. The present means of accom- ` 


i modation for the public officers are insufficient in | 


: extent, inconvenient in their location, and insecure ` 


: from danger by fire. ; 
` The office of the Department of the Interior is 
‘now kept ina rented building, which is ill-adapted 
to such po oses, and contiguous to private dwell- 
ings, which constantly expose it to casualties. 
The Pension Office is also in rented apartments in 
' the fourth story of ‘‘Winder’s Building.’’ 
The Indian Office is in the War Department, 
and occupies rooms which the head of that De- 
neces- 


publie service. 

The Land Office is in the upper story of the 
Treasury building, where it is kept‘to the great 
annoyance of the Secretary of the Treasury, who ‘| 
is obliged tą rent rooms in private buildings for - 


T are opposed by ‘| the use of some of his bureaus. It is believed that ` for the enlargement of the 
e 


the rent now paid for the use of inconvenient and ` 
unsafe buildings is nearly equal to the interest on ` 


| the cost of constructing a new one in all respects 


lan contem- i 


suitable for the purposes of the Department. 
When to this fact are added the loss of time in 
commuhicating with the heads of the Bureaus, 
who are scattered through five or six buildings, 
some of which are more than a quarter of a mile 
distant from the office of the head of the Depart- 
ment, and the increase of expense occasioned by 
the employment of additional doorkeepers, mes- 
sengers, watchmen, and laborers, it will be found 
that true economy will be promoted by the erec- 
tion of a suitable building for this Department. 

The eastern wing of the Patent Office, including 
the basement, contains thirty rooms, besides the 
large saloon, two hundred and sixty-eight feet 
long and sixty-three wide, which is designed for 
the display of models. The Patent Office does 
not now, and probably will not for years to come, 
need one third of these rooms. I propose, there- 
fore,'as soon as that wing is ready for use, to 
transfer to it the officers attached to the Depart- 
ment proper, and also those belonging to the In- 
dian Bureau. 

When the west wing shall have been completed, , 
it should be appropriated, with the exception of 
the upper saloon, to the Land and Pension Offices. 
The War and Treasury Departments would there- 
by be relieved from the inconveniences to which 
they are now subjected, and all the bureaus con- 
nected with the Department of the Interior would 
be brought together under one roof. If, in the 
progress of time, the Patent Office should need 


‘more room, it could be supplied either by the 


construction of a building on the north side of the 
square, so as to complete the quadrangle accord- 
ing to the original design, or by withdrawing one 
or more of the bureays to some other building. 
Many years, however, will probably .elapse be- 
fore such a withdrawal will become necessary. 
The demand for increase of room will be for the 
exhibition of models, and not for the accommoda- 
tion of clerks; and, as the plan which I suggest 
contemplates the appropriation of two halls of the 
entire size of the wings for that purpose, it ‘is 
hardly probable that they will be filled for twenty 
years to come. l 

Objection has been made to the occupation of 
any part of the Patent Office for purposes other 
than those for which it was originally designed. 
It is said that it was paid for out of the patent ` 
fund, and that it therefore belongs to the inventors. 
This objection rests upon a mistake both as to the 
facts of the case and the inference which is drawn 
from them. But, as it may possibly mislead some 
who are not conversant with the subject, -it is 
proper to notice it. 

It is not true that the cost of the Patent Office 
building has been paid out of the patent fund. On 
the contrary, it will be found, on a careful exam- 
| ination of the accowats, that but little more than 


‘ 


| 
i 


|, one eighth part of the cost of the principal build- 


ing and two wings has been derived from the pat- 
ent fund. But, if the facts were as represented, 
they by no means justify the inference derived 
| from them. 
' he Government, for the encouragement of the 
talent and inventive genius of our citizens, grants, 
by patent, to the authors of books or inventors of 
' new and useful improvements in machinery, &c., 
‘an exclusive ownership in them for a limited time. 
As a consideration for the franchises thus secured 
to them, the Government exacts from the patent- 
ees a fee or tax of thirty dollars, which is paid 
into the patent fund. When the inventor gets hia 
patent he has received the consideration for hia 
, money, and the transaction is at an end. 

The ground assumed by those who claim the 
Patent Office as the property of inventors, neces- 
sarily involves the preposition that they afe enti- 
_tled not only to their franchises but also to the 
price which was paid for them. Upon the same 
principle, the purchasers of public lands might 
claim a right’ to control the appropriation. of the 


1 


: money which they paid for them; or the consum- 
. ers of dutiable goods the privilege of regulating 


the expenditure of the revenue derived from cus- 
toms. 


EXTENSION OF CAPITOL. 
Since the adoption of the plan approved by you 
apitol, the work has 
been diligently prosecuted. 
The foundations of both wings are now nearly 
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completed, and if suitable a pprrprianons be made | | of the population, productions, &c., and upon an | chines and other alleged inventions and discoveries 


by Congress at its approac. 


execution. 
f THE CENSUS. 
Returns have been received from the officers en- 
paged in taking the census in all the States and 
erritories except California. Partial returns have 


been received from Utah and California, and the ` 
This de- - 


remainder are expected in a few days. 'I 
lay has prevented my making the apportionment 


of representation among the several States, as con- , 


templated by the act of Congress approved 23d 
. May, 1850. -That act providės that so soon as 
athe next and each subsequent enumeration of the 
inhabitants of the several States directed by the 
Constitution of the United States to be taken, shall 
be completed and returned to the office of the De- 


representative population in the manner prescribed 
by the Constitution and the laws, and then proceed 
to ascertain the representative population of each ; 
State, and the number of representatives to which ` 
each is entitled. ` ! 

The law further requires that the Secretary of | 


the Interior shall transmit to the House of Rep- `. 


resentatives, and to the Executive of each State, i 
without delay, a certificate under his seal of office 

of the number of members apportioned to each ' 
State. i 


ditions precedent to the performance of this duty. 
Before l can act the enumeration must be com- 
pleted and returned to the office of the Department 
of the Interior. Until these conditions are per- 
formed I have no jurisdiction over the subject. I 
am not authorized to act upon partial returns, nor 
until they are officially made to the Department. 
Neither of these prerequisites haying yet been 
complied with, I have not been able to make the 


a 
pleted and returned, no time will be lost in per- 
forming the duties devolved on the Department. ; 
A large number of clerks are now engaged in 
classifying and arranging in a suitable form for 
publication the diversified statistical information 
furnished by the tables. It is believed that when | 
completed it will be the most perfect work of the! 
kind ever presented to the public. No pains have , 
been spared to. secure perspicuity of arrangement 
and accuracy of execution. To avoid the errors | 
which have crept into former works of the kind, 
I have required that all the calculations and clas- 


sifications should be made by responsible clerks <; 


in office, instead of being confided to females and 


other persons having no interest on the subject, as | L Á ; l 
p . , There is one point, however, on which I deem it 


has been done on former occasions. This course 
has required. the employment of more clerks on | 
that particular service, but the small increase of 


y Ing session no effort | 
will be spared to push on the work with as much : 
dispatch as may be consistent with its faithful - 


i 


l 
i 
ti 
i: 


; | 

{t will thus be perceived that there are two con- | 
i 

i 


Feoronment. When the enumerations are com- ; 


esi thus incurred, will be more than counter- 
balanced by the greater aceuracy of the results. 


desirous that this great national work !i 
i] 


. Peing ations: 
should be rendered as perfect as possible in all re- 
spects, by the advice of the Census Board I author- 


ized-Mr. Joseph C. G. Kennedy, the Superintend- | 


ent of the Census, to visit Europe during the past | 
summer for the purpose of examining the systems 
of statistics of most of the enlightened nations of 
the world, and of obtaining from them and from 
personal communication with those most familiar | 
with the subject all information which could be | 
rocured. Heaccordingly visited England, France, 
Berin, Austria, and Prussia, and examined their ' 
official statistics, and had conferences with their 
public officers and others 
tensive-and varied knowledge of the subject. By 
these means he has gained information of muc 
practical value.in the arrangement of our own i 
census for publication. He was also instructed to | 
suggest to the proper officers of the respective 
Governments the propriety of adopting a uniform | 


system of classification for all nations who were || 


in the habit of making enumerations of their pop- 
ulation and productions. At present the census 
of each nation is taken upon different principles, 
and the results are stated in different forms. so | 
that it-is impossible to institute a comparison of | 
their rélative progress in regard to any particular 
subject of inquiry.. I proposed that each nation | 


ossessing the most ex- '! 


should suggest its plan for taking the enumeration 


k 


| examination of their respective advantages, a com- 
: mon system should be formed for general adoption. 


Uniformity being thus secured, it would be easy > 
, to make a comparison of their relative progress, | 
v and to deduce correct conclusions. as to the causes ` 
which contributed to produce the different results. | 


The suggestion was received with favor by many 


of the most eminent men of Europe, and a prop- ` 
osition has been submitted for a Congress of rep- , 


resentatives from the principal nations of the world, 


~at Brussels, in September, 1852, for the purpose ` 


of carrying it into effect. ` 


` Mr. Kennedy was also directed to inquire into | 
:: the measures which had been adopted by the most . 


: enlightened nations of Europe for the development 
of their agricultural resources, and the agencies 
. employed by them respectively for that purpose. 


| able information. The whole expense incurred 


' by him in the performance of these important | 


| duties did not exceed one thousand five hundred 


‘dollars, being nothing more than his actual pre- . 


sonal expenses. 


In my last report I stated my belief that the : 


sum already appropriated for paying the expenses 
incurred in taking the census and preparing it for 
! pai pumatol would be sufficient for that purpose: 
t has been ascertained, however, that the addi- 
tional sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 


:. lars will be necessary, and I therefore respectfully 


i recommend the appropriation of that amount for 
` the completion of the work. 


: just estimate of the importance and varied charac- 
i ter of the information derived from the late cen- 


| caused the returns of Maryland to be printed for 
: the use of the members of the two Houses. That 
State was selected, becauss 


| ductions, and industrial pursuits, its census pre- 


| sented the. best illustration of the extent and : 


| practical utility of the information which has 
‘been gained. . ; 
Another object was to furnish a specimen of the 


stylein which, according to my judgment, it ought , 


to be published. Sucha specimen will be of great ., 
' success. 


value in contracting for the publication of the en- 


| tire work, by furnishing a standard by which the | 


contractor will be governed in regard to the paper, 


ʻi printing, and general style of execution. 


TUE PATENT OFFICE. 


rectly to Congress, it is unnecessary for me to 
resent a review of the operations of that bureau. 


: my aui to offer some explanation. 


; he Industrial Exhibition which was opened in . 
u London in the month of May naturally attracted |. 
much attention in this country, It was’ the first |! 
occasion in thg history of the world when all the || 
‘nations of the earth were invited to make an | 


exhibition of their natural productions, and the 
| dustry. x i 


the-people of the United States from having an 


: London and discharge that duty. 


‘ a minute examination of the most choice and val- 
uable products of nature and art which were pre- 


‘ sented; and I have no doubt that his report, which ` 
_ is now in course of preparation, will be a valuable ; 


and interesting document. He was instructed to 
‘inform himself particularly in regard to all the 


i nation, so as to be able to impart the knowledge 
thus acquired to the people of our own country. 
As all the latest improvements in machinery and 
the useful arts were there displayed, a careful 
description of them will be of great’ value to the 


| Patent Office, in enabling it to decide whether ma- 


n [pon all these points his report, which accom- |, 
pertnen of the Interior, it shall be the duty of the li panies this communication, will afford much valu- | 


ecretary of the Interior to ascertain the aggregate i 


With the view of enabling Congress to form a: 


- beceme agriculturists who were formerly er 
sus, and of the admirable arrangement of the ta- | in manufactures. ‘And yet we find that, whilst a 


‘| bles, the Superintendent has, with my sanction, ` 


rom its central posi- ;; 
; tion, and the character of itS population, soil, pro- |. 


As the Commissioner of Patents reports di- ' 


: results of their labor in all the departments of iny . d d gu n 
i; gard to the cultivation of the soil, in all its branches. 


Believing that great advantages would accrue to | 


agent present at this interesting display, who was | 
competent to understand and describe all the ob- . 
jects of interest which might be exhibited, I au- |: 
‘| thorized Mr. Charles F. Stansbury, an intelligent - 
'' officer connected with the Patent Office, to gu to | 


He accordingly spent several months in making 


| natural productions, implements, machinery, man- l: 
` ufactures, and processes of manufacture, works |) 
-| of art, and other objects of interest peculiar to each 


| are really new and useful, sø- as to be proper sub- 
I jects for patents, or copied from those exhibited at 


the London Fair. The farmer‘and mechanic will 
also be benefited by obtaining information as to 
the most approved instruments, tools, and pro- 
cesses employed in their respective occupations; 


! and the general reader cannot fail to be interested 


and instructed by an accurate and authenticaccount 
of the most extensive and varied collection of use- 
ful objects which has ever been brought together 
from the different quarters of the world. It is 


. proposed to append this report to that of the Cóm- 


missioner of Patents; and, if Congress shall deem 
it proper, to publish it withthat document. It will 
doubtless greatly enlarge the circle of useful infor- 
mation, and give a new stimulus to the enterprise 
and industry of the people. 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 
In my last report I earnestly recommended the 


. establishment of an Agricultural Bureau. My 


opinion on that subject remains unchanged; and I 
beg leave to refer to and reaffirm all that I then 
sald in regard to it. 

Agriculture is unquesti®nably the great interest 
of our country, whether we have reference to the 
number of persons employed in it or to the value 
of their productions. It appears from the census 
of 1840 that the whole number of persons at that 
time engaged in this pursuit was 3,719,951; in 
manufactures, 791,749; and in commerce, 117,607 
More than four fifths of the entire population were 
therefore employed in the cultivation of the soil. 
At present it is believed that the proportion is still 
greater, in consequence of the change in the policy 
of the Government, which has induced many to 
ed 


large portion of the sessions of evèry Congress is 
devoted to the protection and encouragement of 
manufactures and commerce, nothing has' been 
done for agriculture. Within a few years after 
the adoption ofthe Constitution, President Wash- 
ington recommended to Congress the establishment 
of a Bureau of Agriculture, but nothing was done 
to carry his recommendation into effect. 

The subject has since been brought to the atten- 


i tion of Congress from time to time, by Executive 


communications, reports of the heads of Depart- 
ment, and petitions from the’ people, but without 


As the results of the late census have furnished 
official evidence of the importance of this interest, 
and as we are now at peace with all the world, 
and fortunately relieved from those distracting and 
embarrassing topics which have so long disturbed 
the harmony of our legislative assemblies, and 


: withdrawn their attention from the true interests 


of the country, it seems to me that no time could 
be more auspicious than the present to secure for 


_ this great subject a candid and enlightened consid- 


eration. 

The best mode of illustrating the utility of an 
Agricultural ‘Bureau--ieto- present ‘& “con 
statement of the duties which it should be required 
to perform. It should be charged with the duty 
of collecting and disseminating information in re- 


It should investigate every proposed improvement 
in the tillage of the earth or in the construction of 
implements of husbandry. It should collect from 
our own and foreign countries every variety of 
seed, fruit, “plant, and vegetable, and distribute 
them, with full and accurate information as to the 


` soil, climate, and mode of cultivation best adapted 
ito each. Through the agency of our national 


ships and merchant vessels arrangements could be 
made for the importation of all the valuable vege- 
table productions and animals of other countries. 
This would enable us to appropriate to ourselves 
the results of the wisdom, experience, and im- 
provements of all the world in regard to agriculture, 
and we should soon be rendered independent 
of other countries for many articles which are 
now imported at great cost. One or more officers 
should be connected with it thoroughly acquainted 
with the ae ue of geology, mineralogy, chem- 
istry, and botany, for the purpose of investigating 
and reporting upon the character and properties of 
every variety of soit, rock, mineral, and vegetable, 
and their adaptation to useful purposes. To’ this 
bureau should also be intrusted the duty of super- 
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intending the taking of each decennial census, 
of procuring and classifying from year to year all 


the statistical information which can be obtained in. ment of its industry. 


respect to theagriowiture, manufactures, commerce, 
tonnage, revenue expenditures, financial and bank- 
ing systems, improvements by railways, canals, 
and roads, industrial pursuits, and general progress 
of every State in the Union, and of the paepal 
nations of the world. By this means a vast fund of 
useful knowledge, which cannot now be obtained, 
would be always accessible to Congress and the 
Executive. The value of such information in 
shaping our own policy can hardly be estimated. 
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and || exact information which the Government pos: || -Many propositions and counter propositions 


: sesses of the value and progress of every depart- | were submitted by the two Commissioners respect- 


In view of these facts, [cannot but think that 


a just regard to the welfare of our country re- :; 


quires that Congress should lose no further time . 
in establishing an agricultural and statistical bu- ' 
reau; and I therefore request that you will again 
invite their attention to the subject. 
MEXICAN BOUNDARY. 
In my last report I stated that the initial point 
on the Pacific and the point of junction of the - 
Gila with the Colorado river had been determined 


Facts like these are the ground-work of all wise ` and fixed; that the intervening line had been run 


legislation. In the language of an enlightened 


and marked, and temporary monuments erected 


statesman of Europe, ‘Statistical knowledge is. thereon for a distance of about thirty miles. 


“the true basis of every just and paternal admin- . 


‘ istration, and without it it is impossible to realize ., : K ] 
‘the ameliorations which are necessary to the of junction of the Gila and Colorado rivers by | 
Major Wm. H. Emory, furnished all the elements `! 
that the ‘‘initial point’? should be established 
,**where the Rio Grande strikes the southern 


‘ prosperity of the country.” This remark is 
peculiarly applicable to our own country, whose 
interests are so diversified, and spread over such 
a wide extent of territory, as to render it impossi- 
ble to legislate wisely in regard to them without a 
thorough knowledge of @heir value and relations 
to each other. The information furnished by the 
returns of our census is of great importance; but, 
when we remember that it is obtained but once in 


ten years, and that in the intermediate time rapid ment to meet at El Paso, appointed two engineers, `; 


changes are going on, and new interests are spring- 
ing into existence, and new States added to the 
Union, it will at once be perceived that it is not 
sufficient for the purposes of ourGovernment. It 
should be the duty of the officers of the bureau to 
keep pace withthe annual progress of the nation, 
and to present to Congress at every session a con- 
densed view of all the statistical information to be 
derived from the proper authorities of each State. 


The determination of the geographical positions 
of the ‘* initial point ’’ on the Pacific and the poiut 


necessary for computing the azimuth of the straight 
line of boundary connecting these two points. 


The azimuth was computed and laid off at both | 
‘ tude,” and 2d, that the line should extend thence 


extremities of the line, and what remained to com- 
plete this western or Pacific section, was the run- 
ning and marking the line artificially upon the 


- surface of the earth. 


The jointcommission, previous to their adjourn- , 


one from each side, to complete this section of the 
work. Capt. E. L. F. Hardcastle was appointed, 
and conducted the work on the part of the United ; 


States, which was completed on the 14th of July |. 


last. The line was. run throughout its whole ex- 
tent, (about one hundred and fifty miles,) and is 
artificially marked by appropriate and permanent 
monuments. A marble monument seventeen feet 
in height was placed at the “ initial point ” on the | 


England, in connection with her Board of. Pacific coast, and six monuments of cast iron | 


Trade, has a Statistical Bureau and Registrar ;, were located at other 
General, which keep the Government constantly |, lows, viz: one near t 
general condition of the country | Gila and Colorado rivers, one at the crossing of; 
ess and wants |, the Colorado, one whe the line crosses the Em- 
igrant trail on the desert, one where it crosses the | 
bed of New river, and two where it crosses the |! 


advised of the 
and the facts illustrative of the pr 
of each particular branch of its industry. 

France has regarded the subject of agriculture 
of so much importance as to create a separate 
department to take charge of its interests. She 


has also established, in connection with it, a bu- ` 


reau of statistics, the results of whose labors are 
annually published fur the information of her Gov- 
ernment and people. There are also no less than 
twenty colleges in France established under the 


pone along the line, as fol- 
e point of junction of the 


t 


two main roads leading into Lower California. 


section of the line, commencing at the Rio Grande 
and extending thence to connect with the line at 
the junction of the Gila and Colorado, was confi- 
ded, on the part of the United States, to John R. 
Bartlett, Esq., who was appointed a commissioner 


patronage of the Government, in which botany, , for that purpose on the 14th of June, 1850. 


zodlogy, chemistry, agriculture, and the treatment 


of the diseases of cattle are the-subjects of instruc- `` ga l j l 
tion. Committees are also employed constantly by < his duties. He arrived at Indianola, Texas, on 
the Government in masani all improvements ., the 31st August, 1850. He there detailed a com- 


connected with agriculture, an 
distributing seeds, plants, vegetables, and fruits. 


| 


Shortl 


l after his appoi, Mr. Bartlett or- 
ganized his party an 


roceeded to the scene of 


in collecting and. pany to make a chain and compass survey, and 
‘ to carry a line of levels to determine a profile of 


The publications of the results of the inquiries ‘ the route from Indianola to El Paso. At Indi- 


and investigations of these different agents of the 


Government constitute the most valuable contri- : 


butions which have been made to agricultural and 
statistical science; and Í avail myself of this op- 


anola he was met by great and unexpected diffi- 


culties arising from the scarcity of provisions and | 


deficiency in the means of transportation. By 
the terms of the adjournment agreed upon by the 


$ 


|| to the Colorado. 


i J :, erations. 
The duty of running and marking the eastern ` 


portunity to say that the acknowledgments of , Commissioners, they were required to meet at El 


ively. The Mexican Commissioner proposed to 
ascertain the true geographical position of the 
western, extremity of the southern line of New 
Mexico, and run the line thence to the Rio.Grande. 
To this, however, the Commissioner of the United 
States would not agree, because, as the Rio Grande 
was in fact more than two degrees west of its sup- 
posed position, the effect of that proposition would 

ave been to pe the United States a line extend- 
ing westward but about one degree, instead of 
three degrees from that river. 

Difficulties also existed in regard to the latitude 
of the point where the Rio Grande strikes the 
southern line of New Mexico. BY the map it 
appears to be at latitude 310 45’, whereas the true® 


: position is latitude 320 22’. 


After much discussion it was 


eed between 
the Commissioners, on the 25th of j 


ecember last, 


boundary of New Mexico at 320 3% north lati- 


westward three degrees of longitude. When the 


' commission wasoriginally organized, Brevet Lieu- 


tenant Colonel J. McClellan was detailed by the 
War Department to act as its chief astronomer. 
In the month of October, 1850, it was found 
necessary to recall him, and Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel Graham was immediately ordered to take 
his place, in the confident expectation that under 
his direction the work would be vigorously prose- 
cuted. He did not, however, arrive at El Paso 
until the 24th day of June, 1851; and misunder- 
standings having arisen between him and the Com- 
missioner in regard to their respective functions 
and powers, which caused a suspension of active 
operations on the line, it was deemed proper to 
recall him and to substitute Brevet Major William 


i H. Emory, the officer who superintended the run- 


ning and marking of the line from the Pacific coast 
He was appointed on the 13th 
day of September last, and within ten days there- 
after took his departure for the theatre of his op- 
He arrived at San Antonio, in Texas, 
early in October, and, it is supposed, has by this 
time joined the commission. 

The known experience, ability, and energy of 
Major Emory in conducting operations in the field 
furnish the surest guarantees for the prompt and 
faithful prosecution of the survey. 

After the withdrawal of Lieutenant Colonel 
McClellan from the Astronomical Corps, Lieuten- 
ant Whipple, the officer next in rank, took charge 
of its operations, and at the latest advices the line 
had been ascertained and run from the initial point 
on the Rio Grande to the neighborhood of ‘ the 
Copper Mines,” a distanee of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. It will be impossible, how- 
ever, to complete the work within the time allowed 
by law, and an extension of it will therefore be in- 
dispensably necessary. The number of persons 


' attached tothe commission was found to be greater 


than necessary, and it has, therefore, been consid- 


this Department are due to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture for a valuable collection of seeds, ke 
he has courteously presented as specimens of the 
productions of France and its colonies. 

In Belgium the subject of saatua is under 
the contro! of the Minister of the Interior, but is 
assigned to a special bureau, attached to which 
is an agricultural council, consisting of eighteen 
members, two of whom are annually chosen by 
each of the nine provincial boards. There is also 
a statistical bureau connected with the Depart- 


ment, under the direction of one of the most sci- | 


entific men in Europe. 

Prussia has a bureau of statistics, which was 
established in 1806, and is now connected with the 
Department of Finance. 

Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Spain, and other 
countries of Europe, have also exhibited their 
high appreciation of this branch of political sci- 
ence, b 
fy all the important facts connected with the de- 
velopment of their resources and the condition 
and wants of their people. 

The beneficial operation of these important 
agencies is everywhere visible in the improved 
condition of the agriculture of the countries into i 
whieh they have been introduced, and in the. 


establishing bureaus to collect and classi- | 


‘| Paso on the first Monday in November, 1850; . erably reduced. 
© but, in consequence of the obstacles referred toy : THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
i Mr. Bartlett was unable to reach that place before © I deem it my duty to invite particular attention 
: the 13th of that month.” Fortunately, however, i to the interests of this District. Being unrepre- 
' his delay caused no practical inconvenience, asthe | sented in the councils of the nation, its citizens 
Mexican Commissioner did not arrive until the jj are obliged to rely on the justice and magnanimity 
‘Ist of December. The first meeting of the Com- | of Congress for such reoeet pecs as its welfare may 
missioners was held on the 3d day of December, |! require. The acceptance by Congress of exclu- 
: 1850.. The instructions to Mr. Bartlett required ‘| sive jurisdiction over it, carried with it ån obliga- 
: him to establish the line according to the terms of | tion to fulfill all the duties which pertain to ilat 
. the treaty, and the map of Disturnell, of 1847, .| relation; and, judging from the past, there is no 
_ referred to in it. It was soon found, however, ` reason to doubt that all the just demands of its 
ii that the subject was encompassed by difficulties, | citizens will be promptly and liberally supplied. 
į as actual observations proved that, many of the. The city of Washington has peculiar claims on 
important points on the map were located a con- `: the munificence of Congress. It owes its existence 
i siderable distance from their true position. Ac- ' to the establishment of the seat of the Federal 
cording to Disturnell’s map the longitude of the Government here. It was planned with reference 
| Rio Grande, near the initial point of the line, to the purposes 6f Government, and not for the 
| would appear to be 270 35' west from Washing- | convenience of its permanent inhabitants. The 
ton, whereas its true position is 290 40’, thus :' extensive scale on which its avenues and streets 
: showing an error of more than two degrees. and public grounds were laid out, and the powers” 
The fifth article of the treaty requires that the . reserved over them, prove conclusively that its 


line shall run from the initial point, which is |; founders intended that they should be improved 
:, where the Rio Grande strikes the southern line of || and adorned by the General Government. It be- 


: New Mexico, along that line westwardly, its en- : ing the residence of most of the executive officers 

tire length, which appears, from the map, to be `: during their term of service, and of the members 

three degrees of longitude. 4 of the two Houses of the Legislature whilst they are 
. 


i 


$ 
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eee we e- faites 


in session, and also of the representa:ives of foreign 


Governments near our own, we should feel a pa- 
wiotic desire to add to its coniforts and attractions, 
and to render it worthy of the name of its founder, 
and of its relation to our great Republic. Ata 
tery early period of its history, the idea was sug- 
gested of supplying it with water from some of 
the neighboring streama, and surveys were made 
with the view of carrying it into effect. No effi- 
cient measures, however, were adopted, and the 
scheme was for the time abandoned. 
September, 1850, Congress being impressed with 
a gust sense of thé importance of the subject, 
ade 


»pted a resolution directing the War Depart- — 


ment to cause necessary surveys and estimates to 


be made to show the practicability and cost of intro- , 


ducing a copious supply of pure water into the city. 

In January, 1851, the Secretary of War reported 
to Congress the results of the survey, which 
showed that an ample supply could be obtained at 
a cost of $500,000. This sum is so small com- 
pared with the advantages to be derived from the 
work, that I cannot hesitate to urge the adoption 
af the plan proposed in the rt. The losses 
which the Government and individuals have al- 
ready sustained by the destruction by fire of the 
former Treasury Building, General Post Office, 
and Patent Office, and other publie buildiigs, 
amount to more than the estimated cost of the im- 
provement. The archives of the country and the 
various public edifices are still exposed to constant 
danger froin the same cause. A prudent regard 
for their security would of itself be sufficient to 
justify the undertaking; but when tothis is super- 
added the obligation to provide for the comfort, and 
health, and safety of the inhabitants of the city, it 
would seem to be a matter of imperative duty. 

In my last annual report I invited attention to 
the designation of the Department, and renewed 
the recommendation of my predecessor for the 
creation of the office of Solicitor. Experience in 
the diverse and important duties with which this 
Department is charged still strengthens my con- 
vietion as tn the propriety of that recommenda- 
tion; and, without repaune the reasons therefor, 
l heg leave again to bespeak for it the considera- 
tien of Congress. 

ALEX. H, H. STUART, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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Report of the Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, Vorember 29, 1854. 


Sır: I beg leave to submit the following report 
of the operations of this Department during the 
year which has just expired. 

The subject which has most engaged the atten- 
tion of the Department has been the defence of 
Texas, New Mexico, and the Mexican territory 
adjacent to our own, against the incursions of the 
neighboring Indian tribes. 

In my last annual report ] briefly adverted to 
the nature of these incursions. Unlike their race 
in this part of the continent, these tribes are ac- 
tuated not so much by hostility to the whites, as 
by motives of plunder. Accustomed, from time 
immemorial, to carry on a predatory warfare 
against the Spanish settlements in their vicinity, 
they submit with reluctance to the efforts of a new 
and more powerful race to put a stop to their in- 
‘cursions. The character of the country, which 
affords wonderful facilities to escape, and presents 
almost insurmountable obstacles to pursuit, is 
wonderfully adapted to these marauding expedi- 
tions. As infantry is of little use in a service 
which consists principally in pursuing small par- 
ties who are always mounted, I recommended, 
in my last report, the raising of an additional 
mounted regiment, equipped with special reference 
to this service. Congress not having adopted this 
recommendation, all that remained for the De- 
partment to do was ta make such a disposition of 
the force at its disposal as would most effectually 
proves our own territory and fulfill our treaty ob- 
igations to Mexico. Accordingly, prompt meas- 
ures were taken to concentrate, on the confines of 
Texas and New Mexico, as many of the troops 
adapted to this service as could he spared from 
other quarters. 

The Indians in California and Oregon having 
always appeared of an unwarlike character, and 
disposed to cultivate the good will of the whites, 
it was thought that the services of the regiment of 
mounted riflemen might be dispensed with on the 
Pacific. It was therefore ordered to Texas. Bre- 
vet Major General Smith, its commander, was put 
in command of the eighth military department, 
and Brevet Brigadier General Hitchcock was or- 


` dered to succeed him in the command of the Pacific 


division. a 

In the interval of several months which elapsed 
between the death of Brevet Major General Brooke 
and the arrival of Brevet Major General Smith in 
Texas, the command of that department devolved 
on Brevet Brigadier General Harney, during which 
time this officer displayed his accustomed activity 
in arresting the incursions of the Indians; and the 
good effect*of the measures adopted by him, are 


_ already descernible in the comparative tranquillity 


which that section of the country has for some 
, time past enjoyed. 
Some of the fiercest and most insolent of the 
tribes in all that region éccupy the northern por- 
tion of Texas where the streams that flow into the 


Mississippi, as well as those that empty themselves ` 


| directly into the Gulf, find their sources. From 
| this region these tribes make frequent forays, not 


‘| only into Texas and New Mexico, but across the 


' Rio Grande into the Mexican territory. With 


: = 
| Colonel Summer was ordered to the command of 
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€ that department. 

He arrived at Santa Fé in the month of Jul 
last; and his first step was to make a new, and, 
it is beheved, a more judicious arrangement of 
the military posts. His next was to set out with 
a portion of his commarff on an expedition into 
the country of the Navajos, a powerful tribe which 
has long. spread terror, not only in Texas and 
New Mexico, but even in the State of Sonora. 
The result of this expedition is not yet known; 


| but if he should accomplish no more than to estab- 


lish a military post among them, and retaliate upon 
them, by capturing their herds and destroyiug 
their fields, the expedition will not have been 
fruitless, 

Experience has shown that the most effectual 
way to protect our settlements is to overawe the 
Indians by a constant display of military force in 
their immediate neighborhood; for this reason, as 
well as on account of the demoralizing influence of 
the towns and villages on the troops, the com- 
manding officers, bothin Texas and New Mexico, 
were directed to remove the stations as near the 
frontiers as circumstances would permit. Both 
these officers have, with their accustomed prompti- 
tude, taken steps to carry this measure into effect, 
and made an entirely new arrangement of posts, 
looking, as far as practicable, alike to the defence 
of our own territory and that of Mexico. Stron 
hopes are entertained that when their plans shal 
have been fully developed, the Indians will be dis- 
posed to make treaties and to observe them. 

The United States have thus endeavored to fulfill, 

-to their fullest extent, the obligations imposed upon 
them by their late treaty with Mexico. It surely 
was never contemplated that the entire expense 
and responsibility of defending her territory 
against these incursions, should devolve upon us. 
The language of the treaty admits of no such con- 
struction, and, if it did, it would require of us 
what it would be oprioualy impossible for us to 
perform. As the United States have no right to 
station their troops within the limits of Mexico, 
how is it possible for them, entirely, to protect her 
against tribes, most of whom occupy the vast des- 
ert lying between the two countries? All that we 
can do is to make common cause with her; to 
make her wrongs our own; to chastise, if possible, 
the tribes by whom they arecommitted; to compel 
them, whenever it is possible to do so, to make 
restitution of Mexjcan prisoners and property; 
and finally, in our treaties with them, to guard 
the interests of Mexican citizens as carefully as 
those of our own, and to punish any violation of 
the one as severely as we do thatof the other. It is 
manifest, too, that whatever efforts we may make 
for the protection of Mexico, will not only be 
fruitless, but absolutely prejudicial, unless they 
are aided by corresponding .efforts on her part. 
The number of our military posts, the vigilance, 
activity, and courage of our troops, all tend to 
. drive these marauders from our border towards 
'! that of Mexico, where they can carry on their 
4 depredations with almost certain impunity, 
The difference in the character of the inhabit- 
ants of the two countries also tends to the same 


|; result. Our people are all familiar with the use of 
arms, and readily forni’ themselves into militia 
| companies for their own defence. It was this cir- 
i, cumstance, joined with a native hardihood of char- 


| the double object of overawing these tribes and of . acter, that enabled the pioneers of all our States 


affording protection to such emigrants as may 
take that route to Texas, New Mexico, or Cali- 
fornia, 1 deemed it advisable to establish a chain 
of military posts on that frontier. For this pur- 
pose, the fifth regiment of infantry (which was 
already stationed high up the Red river and the 


' Arkansas) was ordered to advance further into . 


the interior, and to establish a chain of posts ex- 
tending in a western direction, and following, as 
nearly as practicable, the route called (from the 
name of the officer who traced it) ‘*‘ Marcy’s 
route.”’ 

The seventh regiment of infantry was ordered 
from Jefferson Barracks to occupy the stations 
, abandoned by the fifth. ; 
In New Mexico the Indians had become so 
| bold as to commit their depredations within a few 
miles of the military posts, and I regret to say 
that in no instance was their audacity chastised. 


i 


To remedy, if possible, this state of things, Brevet || suffere 


`; to subdue tribes far more formidable than the rob- 
| ber bands that infest the frontiers of Mexico. ‘The 
'i inhabitants of Mexico, on the contrary, have little 


< akill in firearms, nothing that deserves the name 


‘| of a militia, and little of that daring intrepidity 


: which distinguishes the early settlers of our own 
' country. It ig not surprising, therefore, that the 
| Indians stand less in awe of the Mexicans than 
‘ they do of our people, and that, where both coun- 
| tries present equal temptations to plunder, they 
should direct their incursions towards the former 
 Yather than the latter. 
1: Itis not improbable, also, that the feebleness of 
l: the Federal authority in Mexico, the distracted 
'| state of that Republic, and the civil contests that 
;, have so long divided her people, may impair her 
‘| influence among savages who know no fight but 
power, and no motive but the fear of its exercise. 
The portion of Mexico which is said to have 
r moest from these depredations, is the 
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State of Sonora. Between that State and the in- 
habited portions of Texas and New Mexico, 
there is an extensive range of mountain and des- 
ert, for the most pert uninhabitable, and at certain 
seasons of the year, almost impassable. ‘To send, 
therefore, to that frontier, a suficient force to at- 
ford it any effectual protection, and to maintain it 
there, would be attended with difficulties almost 
insuperable. A post, however, has been estab- 
lished at the junction of the Gila and the Colo- 
rade, and the commander of the Pacific division 
has been directed to examine whether it would 
not be practicable and expedient to establish one 
or more posts higher up the Gila. His report on 
that subject has not yet been received. It has 
been fully ascertained, however, that to niaintain 
even an inconsiderable force in that region would 
be attended with an enormous expense. 

These depredations in Sonora are committed 
chiefly by the Apaches and the Navajos—the same 
tribes that are the most troublesome in Texas and 
New Mexico. The troops employed in the de- 
feuce of our own settlements are, therefore, indi- 
rectly aiding in the detence of Sonora; for, if we 
can succeed in compeiling these tribes to make 
treaties and to fulfill them, the measure will be as 
conducive to the protection of the Mexican terri- 
tory as of our own. 

t must not, however, be supposed that the In- 
dians that infest the Mexican settlements all reside 
within our limits. It is difficult to assign any defi- 
nite boundaries to wandering tribes who subsist 
almost entirely by the chase, or on herds of cattle 
which they drive before them in their migrations: 
but it is well known that some of them have their 
habitual haunts within the limits of Mexico. 

There are strong reasons, too, to believe that 
the vague rumors that have reached this country 
of ravages committed by Indians in the Mexican 
States have been grossly exaggerated, and some- ' 
times entirel pening h An ue — to have 

one amor e people of that country, 
that this Goverimen: was bound by its treaty oan 
Mexico to indemnify citizens of that country who 
might sustain losses by depredations of the In- 
dians,'and from information that has reached the 
Department, there can be no doubt that, in some 
instances, tales of depredations have been invented, 
with a view of bringing fictitious claims for dam- 
ages against the Government. 

The Indians west of the Rocky Mountains are 
represented to be less warlike in character than 
those on the eastern side of the continent, and, 
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until recently, had manifested no unfriendly feel- ~- 


ings towards the white settlers in their neighbor- 
hood. Several outbreaks, however, have, within 
afew months past, occurred both in California and 
Oregon. There is reagon to believe that, in some 
instances, the Indians have been goaded on to 
these acts of hostility by the conduct of our own 
people. Treaties have recently been made with 
some of these tribes, which, if they are faithfully 
observed on our part, and if the white inhabitants . 
are compelled to respect the boundaries of the ter- 
ritory assigned to them, will go far towards recon- 
ciling this race to their fate, and pre- 
venting future outbreaks. J recommend, therefore, 
that the laws restricting intercovrse with the In- 
dians and eneroachments on their lands, be rigidly 
enforced, and that, if necessary, more stringent 
enactments be passed for that purpose. 

Te would not be safe, however, to rely on any 
pacific policy, however wise and just, for the pro- 
tection of our fellow-citizens in that remote region. 
Since the withdrawal of the regiment of mounted 
riflemen, the military force on the Pacific is ex- 
tremely small. By the returns of the Adjutant- 
General, appended to the report of the General-in- 
Chief, it appears that the entire force stationed on 
the Pacific amounted, at the last return, to only 
seven hundred and thirty-six men. This force is 
deemed entirely inadequate for the protection of 
the inhabitants, particularly of Oregon. The Gov- 
ernor of that Territory has represented this fact, 
and has urged an increase of the force stationed 
within it. The means now at the disposal of the 
Department do not enable it to comply with this 
demand. 

In my last annual report I recommended the 
creation of a new regiment of mounted men. The , 
withdrawal of the regiment of mounted riflemen ` 


trom the Pacific, lias, to some extent, diminished ,, the Pacific, are drawn from the Atlantic States, 
` 


and artillery as indispens- 
ably necessary. hile I feel‘some hesitation in 
urging upon Congress any addition to the force on 
the frontier, where the support of troops is at- 
tended with such enormous expense, | cannot but 
acknowledge the force of his remarks and the 
weight that is due to his recommendation. t hope, 
therefore, that the matter will be submitted to 
Congress. . 

The entire number of men borne on the rolls 
amounts to 10,538; which, according to the usual 
estimate, will furnish an etfective force of not more 
than 8,500 men. When it is considered that this 
small force is scattered over a frontier of several 
thousands of miles in extent, its insufficiency will 
be apparent. 

In my last annual report I adverted to the enor- 
mous increase in the expense of supporting the 
Army, and to the causes that produced it. These 
causes are, principally— 

First. That, as has been already stated, more 
than one half of the whole Army ts stationed on 
our remote frontier, and, so far as expenses are 
concerned, may be considered as in active service 
in time of war. 

Second. That the military posts on the fron- | 
tier were formerly on or nenr navigable rivers, but 
now, on the contrary, are either far in the interior 
of the country or on the Pacific, and, consequently, 
can only be reached by an overland journey of 
hundreds of miles, or by a sea voyage of several 
thousand. 

The following is a list of what were our most 
remote posts in 1845, and their respective distances 
from navigation: | 

Fort Snelling, accestible by steamboats. Eaa 


Fort Leavenworth, do. do. | 
Fort Wilkins, do. do. : 
Fort Gibson, do. do. 
Fort Smith, do. do. 


Fort Jesup, 24 miles from steamboat navigation, 
by wagons. 

Fort Atkinson, 24 miles from steamboat naviga- 
tion, by wagons. 

Fort Towson, 6 miles from steamboat naviga- 
tion, by wagons. 

Fort Washita, 86 miles from steamboat naviga- 
tion, by wagons. 

-Fort Scott, 90 miles from steamboat navigation, 
by wagons. 

Compare this list with that of some of the most 
remote posts at the present time. x 

Indianola, now the depôt for the greater part of 
the posts in Texas and some`of those in New 
Mexico, is five hundred and forty miles by water 
from New Orleans. From this depôt it is, by 
wagons—- i 7 

To Fort Worth................-.420 miles. 

To El Paso... 2.26. cece eseet'e es B03 do. 

To Dofia Afia.......... seese... B59 do. 

To the postat the Copper Mines....979 do. 

Fort Towson and Fort Smith, both depending 
on New Orleans, are the frontier depéts for the 
posts on the north line of Texas. The trans- 
portation by wagons is— 

From Fort Towson to Fort Belknap 302 miles. 

From Fort Smith to Fort Arbuckle 167 do. 

Fort Leavenworth, four hundred and twenty | 
miles from St. Louis by water, is the frontier | 
depét for the posts on the Santa Fé and Oregon 
routes. Thence it is by wagons— 


To Fort Laramie........+...-. 637 miles. 


To Fort Union...............- 728 do. 
To Santa FP@.........0cceeeeeee B21 do. 
To Socorro...... Sib obs: fenni 981 do. 


To San Juan............0++2.-1,048 do. 
From St. Louis to Fort Snelling, by water, is 
725 miles, and thence to Fort Ripley, by wagons, 


125 miles. 


From St. Louis to Keokuk, by water, is 179 ; 


miles, and thence to Fort Dodge, by wagons, 280 ‘! 


- miles. 


A large portion of the supplies for the posts on 
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tates 
and transported immense distances. The conse- 
quence is, that while in 1845 the cost of transporta- 
tion (of troops and sl was... .4130,053 52 
In 1850-51 it amounted to. . vese.. 29,094,408 51 
In the former the cost of forage was.. 99,794 20 
In the latter it Was... ee ccesece eee 1,287,327 91 

The great increase in this last item arises not 
only from the causes just mentioned, but also from 
the great increase of animals in the Quartermas- 
ter’s department, which, in 1845, amounted only 
to 847, and in 1850-’51 to upwards of 8,000; and 
also to the fact that the mounted force has been 
greatly increased. à 

Fourth. The great distance which troops have 
new to be transported in going toand from the 
several posts. 

This is a very important item. Owing to the 
smallness of our army, changes of station are very 
frequent; and, instead of being made, as they for- 
merly were, by water, they are now made by 
Jand. When it is recollected what a vast amount 
of transportation is necessary for an army on a 
long march, when not only their baggage but sup- 
plies of every kind (including provisions for their 

daily consumption) must be carried with them, 
some idea may be formed of the expense attendin 
these changes of station. The above facts wi 
serve in some degree to explain the great increase 
that has taken place in the expenditures of that 
department. For fuller explanations on this sub- 
ject, I refer to the accompanying report of the 
Quartermaster General. 

It is probable, however, that, in some instances, 

the expenditures, both of the Quartermaster’s and 

, the Commissary departments, may have been in- 

: creased by mal-administretion. The transactions 
of both these’ departments involve such a variety 
of details, and their agents are so far removed 
from the supervision of their chiefs, that abuses 
may exist a long time before they are discovered. 
Every effort, however, has been used to detect 
these abuses and to prevent their recurrence. 1n- 
spectors have been sent to the frontiers to inquire 
into the manner in which the affairs of these de- 
partments are administered, and a rigid scrutiny 
into accounts has been ordered. I regret to say 
that the Department has some reason to fear that 
its apprehensions on this subject were not alto- 
gether without foundation. 

From statements carefully prepared by the dif- 
ferent bureaus of this Department, it appears that 
the increased expenditures in the Army resulting 
from our newly-acquired territory, (including 
Texas,) amounted to $4,556,709 75. 

Congress at their last session omitted to provide 
for a deficiency which was ascertained to exist in 
the Appropriation for the Quartermaster’s depart- 
ment for the year ending 30th June last. Serious 
embarrassment would have resulted to the service 
from this omission, had there not existed some 
patie aaa balances of former appropriations, 
which, under the act of August 26, 1842, were 
transferred to the Quartermaster’s department. 

, Congress also reduced all the items of appropria- 
tions, but one, for the same department, for the 
current fiscal year (ending 30th June next) fifty 

` per cent. below the estimates; the consequence of 
` which is, that the appropriations for that depart- 

; ment are entirely inadequate to its wants, and that 

: Congress will be called upon, at an early period, 
to supply the deficiency. 

Congress having clearly manifested a determi- 
nation to reduce, as far as possible, the expendi- 
tures of the Army, I felt it my luty, as far as was 
_ practicable, to carry their views into effect. I 
: have aeeordingiy Jabored to reform abuses, to 
enforce rigidly all regulations looking to economy, 
and to retrench every unnecessary expense. I 
will enumerate some of the measures adopted for 

this purpose. i 
*The number of enlisted men in the Ordnance 

department, prior to the late war, amounted to 250 


omen; but during the war it was increased to 587 
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men. By an order of the Department they were 
reduced to their original number. š 
Prior to the late war there were only four light 


artillery companies. After the war broke out four | 


more of the artillery companies were converted 
into io artillery, making in all eight companies. 
This description of troops, although extremely 
effective in a regular war, are utterly useless in the 


“kind of service in which the army is now employed. | 
The Department did not hesitate, therefore, to direct `. 


that six of these companies should be dismounted. 


Of this number four will continue dismounted, , I ) 
- & portion of it should be stationed on the frontier. 


unless Congress should otherwise direct; but as it 
is deemed important to preserve a portion of this 
description of force, the two remaining companies 
will be remounted as soon as the Department is 
provided with the means of doing so. This will 
make in all four companies, or one to each of the 
regiments of artillery, which seems to have been 
contemplated by the act of 1821. 

A number of persong from civil lifeare employed 
in the service in various capacities, such as clerks, 


&c. An order was issued whereby their number |. 
reduced, and their duties required |: 
| the formation of a local militia, in which our new 


has been greatl 
to be pertortied by officers and soldiers. 


An order was issued last’ spring that at all the 
permanent posts on the frontier, where it was prac- 
ticable, farms should be established, to be cultivated 
by the troops. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
to ascertain the result of the experiment. If it 
should prove successful, it will not only effect a 
considerable reduction of expense in the Quarter- 
master’s and Commissary’s departments, but will 
greatly promote the health and ‘comfort of the 
troops. : ; 

Besides these measures, various others, which 
it is needless to enumerate, have been adopted, with 
a view to promote economy, and to insure fiddlity 
and attention on the part of disbursing officers. 

The fact is not to be disguised, that a great 
laxity of expense, and a disregard of the regula- 
tions looking to economy, had become somewhat 
prevalent in the Army. 
erted itself to remedy this evil, and is gratified to 
say that in all its efforts for this purpose it has 
received the aid and zealous coöperation of the 
superior officers. The effect of the measures it 
has adopted for this purpose is already discernable 


ie . 2 £ th ` rie D- ° . 
in a considerable reduction of the expenditares; |; > advance.: As the arms are lying idle in the 


| depéts, no loss to the Government would result 


and I have the satisfaction to announce that the 
estimates of the Department for the next fiscal 

ear are considerably below the expenditures of 
the present and preceding years. 


The ex itures for the support of the Army 
for the'-fiscal year ending. 30th June last, | 
` WEE .seboosesooe eseese oos o $9,060,268 58 


The estimates for the next year are. 7,898,775 83 | 


' Showing a reduction of....++.+ 1,161,492 "75 


: There are some other measures of economy 
which the Department would have carried out, 
had the aid `of legislation not been necessary ‘to 
enable it to:de so. ` Heat asa 
A number of arsenals:have, from time to time, 
been established at points where they were then 
needed; but where, in consequence of the exten- 
sion of our frontier, and the vastly-increased facil- 
ities of transportation, they are now entirely use- 
less. As it is doubtful whether it be competent 
for the Executive to abolish these establishments, 
it is desirable that this authority be vested im it by 
law.  f ey 
~ In my last report I recommended that the De- 
partment should be authorized to enlist men spe- 
cially as teamsters, and stated at length my reasons 
for this reeémmendation. ` Further experience 
confirms me in the opinion that this mode of ob- 
taining the aid of this indispensable elass of per- 
sons (of whom five hundred or six hundred are 
constantly employed by the Quartermaster’s de- 
partment) is far preferable to the plan now resorted 
to, of émploying them sometimes: at enormous 
wages. It has been suggested, however; that, in- 
stead of enlisting men specially as teamsters, it 
would be better to increase the number of privates 
in each company on the frontier to. one handred, 
and to authorize the allowance of a higher rate of 
pay to such of them as should be detailed as team- 
sters. “This arrangement would enable the officer 
in command to use them either as teamsters or as 
soldiers, ss circumstances might require. * 
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The removal of the obstructions to the naviga- 


tion of Red river and of the Rio Grande would’ 


greatly reduce the expense of supplying many of 
the posts in Texas and New Mexico, by danin 


|. ishing the amount of land transportation. I have 
‘ little doubt that the amount that the Government 
‘| would save by means of this improvement, in two 
_ or three 
But whatever efforts may be made, either by | 


the Department, to curtail the ex- | 


ears, would defray the cost of the work. 


Congress or b 
penditures of the Army, they must continue to be 
enormous so long as it is necessary that so large 


The history of the world affords no instance of an 
army being permanefftly: stationed at so te 
distance from the main source‘of its supphes. It 
is evident, therefore, that Congress should resort 


i 


{| to every means to diminish the necessity of regu- 


:i lar troops for the defence of the frontiers. 


' panies, would more than compensate for the tri- |: 


l| of this Department. - 


The Departmentshas ex- |; 


> Permit 
: me to offer a few suggestions on this point, though 
| they do not immediatel 


In the first place, I would su 


est that every 
facility and encouragement shou 


be afforded to: 


ssessions, like all the Mexican States, are very 
eficient. As the first step towards the accom- 
plishment of this object, I would recommend that 
the Executive be authorized to distribute arms 
‘among the inhabitants. tam fally persuaded that 
the advantages that would result from the adoption 
of: this measure, in familiarizing the people with 


y relate to the operations: ' 


i 
| 
i 
i 
i 


Ee Ane a 
necessaries to such Indians as will abandon their 
predatory habits and cultivate the soil. Authentic 
information, recently received at this Department, 
leads to oe Peler that these tribes are far leas 
numerous than. they are generally supposed to be. 
and I have no doubt (laying aside eidon tong 
of humanity) that it would be far less expensive 

' to feed than to fight them. E 

During the last summer the Florida Indians 
voluntarily surrendered up to the agent stationed 
among them three of their people who had mur- 
dered the youth mentioned in my last report. The 

Secretary of the Interior, considering this act as 

an evidence of their desire to remain at peace with 

the whites, suggested that there was no longer any 
reason for their continuing under the charge of this 

Department, and: upon -his demand they were 

place in charge of the Department over which 


e presides. : i 


took occasion, during the last summer, to visit 
the Military Academy, and am enabled, from per- 
sonal observation, to bear testimony to the admi- 
rable method of instruction pursued, and the ex- 
cellent discipline that prevails at this most useful. 


;, institution. A building in which lessons in horse- 


the use of arms, in inspiring them with confidence, | 
and in encouraging the formation of militia com- | 


fling expense that would attend it. The very fact ` 


_ that the inhabitants were known to be armed, 
would tend'to intimidate the Indians,- ‘The distri+ 
‘ bution should, of coarse, be made With such pre- 
i cautions as ‘would prevent their being sold or 
converted to an improper use. 
The quantity of arms to which the new States 
; and Territories are respectively entitled under the 
act of 1808 is so small as to Be of-no practical ad- 
vantage, and, as they have not partictpated in the 
issues heretofore made, it would seem to be but 
just that they should now receive more than their 
distributive sharé. At all events they might be 
ermitted to receive their quota for several years 


: from this course, and they will probably be never 


more needed than they are at present. 

In the next place, policy and humanity both re- 
quire that we should employ some other means of 
putting a stop to these depredations than the terror 
of our arms. We should try the effect of concili- 
atory measures. There is no doubt that the 
Indians are pran impelled to commit depre- 
dations by despair and hunger. “As the white pòp- 
ulation has advanced upon them, they have been 
compelled to recede before it. The lande that 
afford nourishment to cattle and game are also 
those the best adapted to' cultivation, and. conse- 
quently the firat to tempt’ the’ settlers so that the 


Indians are compelled to take refuge in arid plains 
' and mountains that afford little sustenance to ani- 
mal life; and even there the circle of white popu- 
lation seems rapidly ¢losing around them. “This 
is particularly the case iw Texas. The United 
States, as’ thé owners of the’ public domain, have 
always acfed on the principle that the ‘aboriginal 
race had at least a right of occupancy in the soil, 
and when it was needed for settlement this ‘right 
has been extinguished by voluntary sale. Texas, 
on the contrary, as’ the owner of all the vacant 
lands within her limits, acknowledges, it is said, 
no such right; and she has from time to: time 
taken possession of the territory occupied by the 
Indians, laid it off into counties, and proceeded to 
survey and sell it: Nothing could be more calcu- 
lated to alarm and exasperate the Indians, and to 
bring about collisions between them and the white 
settlers, than the adoption of this policy: ‘That 
such has-been ‘and must continue to be its conie 
uente, there'‘can be no doubt. It would seem, 
therefore, to be fér the advantage both of Texas 
herself and of the United States that these Indians 
should be left in undisturbed possession of a small 
portion of her vast territory. eS ie 
F would also tecommend that measures be taken’ 
to furnish, fora series of "years; food. and: other 
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| manship could be given when the weather will not 
; admit of this exercise in the open air, would greatly. 
` conduce both to the health and the improvement 
` of the cadets. $ < 
| Talso visited the national armories at Springfield 
; and Harper’s Ferry, and I cannot speak in terms 
_ of too high praise of the order and regularity that 
revail at those establishments, and of the admira- 
le economy with which they are conducted.. 

The operations of the Bureau of Topographical 
Engineers have been various and important during 
the last year. ae è o e D 

.- Fhe survey of the Northern Lakes, a work àf 
which the importance: can hardly: be estimated, 
| has been prosecuted with great activity, and it 
would have advanced still more rapidly had: the 
appropriations for that object admitted tt. “With 
a view to hasten: the-completion. of the work, the 
estimates for it for the hext year have been ‘in- 
creased. Sti aa dif E Gag OR Ea ee Ce 
` The survey of the Creek boundary from the. 
frontiers of Arkansas to nearly the 100th degree 
of ueeene west, and that of á route fora road. 
from St...Louis to the great bend of Red river, 
have been completed, and are ready to be laid 


before Congress. —_- ete AS 
The expedition tothe Salt Lake of the Territory 
of Utah has also returned. The report, which, 
by a resolution of the Senate at the last session, 
was ordered to be printed, will be ready for deliv- 
during the approaching session. z i 
Ahe expedition under Brevet Captain Sitgreaves, 
mentioned in my last annual report, from Santa 
Fé to the head waters pf the Zuni, and dawn that 
tiver to its mouth, is‘still in the field. : 
The survey of the Delta of the Mississippi, 
with a view to the prevention of overflows, for 


which Ae propriation. was made the session P 
ceding » hasbeen nearly. completed’: 
of the gehtlemien: chewed wah dhis highty-import- 


ant work has made his report. That of the other 
has been delayed by his illness, but it is in course 
i of preparation, and, as.soon asit is received, bath. 
reports. will. he-laid:before you.: frat ue 
: Jn consequente of the numerous demands made 
onthe Corps of Topographical Engineers, not only: 
for the. duties that properly devolve on it; byt to 
meet the demands of other Departments under 
whose charge surveys are made, the head of. that 
corps strongly urges that the numberof the offi- 
cers of that-corps be increased-." The remarks on 
this subject, contained in: his report, which is 
hereto appended, aré-entitled to, and I hepe will 
receive your attention. . no Transat? 
I beg leave, also, to ¢all your attention to the 
laws organizing the Subsistence department. It 
was the intention of Congress that this branch 'of 
the staff should conu of a fixed mur a aez 
cers, whọ. should be, ye ly appointed by the 
Pad; and should cenn y a ore Silecing 
upon the discharge of their duties. This plan, 
- however, has never been fully carried“ into effect. 
The number of assistant commissaries was lim- 
ited by the act of 1821 to fifty; but this number 
being found insufficient, several laws, subsequently 
ed, were so construed as to-dispense with the 
limitation, and occasionally thrice: that number 
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have been in service. Notwithstanding this great 
increase, it not unfrequently happens that, by 
changes in the distribution of the troops, a post 
or detachment is left without any assistant com- 
missary; in which case it is the practice for the 
commanding officer to designate some subaltern 
officer as aching assistant commissary. 

As the posts where these officers are stationed 
are frequently very remote, it often happens that 
the assistant and acting assistant commissaries are 


in the actual discharge of their duties, and in- . 


trusted with money and property for a long time 
before they can receive regular appointments and 
furnish*bonds. The consequence of this mode of 
transacting the business of the Subsistence depart- 
ment are, that its highly-important duties must 
often devolve on young and very inexperienced offi- 
cers; that large sums of money and pe of great 
value frequently pess into the hands of officers 


who have furnished no bonds; and finally, great ` 


confusion in accounts and consequent embarass- 
ment and delay in their settlement. I know no 
other mode of remedying these evils than by ap- 
pointing a few additional commissaries, so as to 
enable the Department to send several to the dif- 
erent military departments on the frontier, and to 
assign to each one the charge of a certain number 
of posts. Some of the assistant commissaries 
could thus be dispensed with, and the accounts 
and transactions of the remainder placed under 
more immediate and strict supervision. This plan 
would not be more expensive than that now pur- 
sued, and would afford better guarantees for the 
faithful and efficient discharge of the duties of 
those officers. 

The Board to whom the management of the 
Mil Asylum for disabled and destitute soldiers, 
establish ed at the last session of Congress, was 
committed, have devoted a great deal of time and 


attention to the selection of suitable sites.: They |. gan 


have determined on one in the vicinity of this city; | 

the terms of the purchase have been agreed on, ` 

and as soon as the titles shall have been examined | 

zni approved, the agreement will be carried into : 
ect. 


I leave again to suggest the expediency of 
sane a retired list of. disabled officers. ur- |: 
ther observation has confirmed me in the opinion ' 
that this measure would conduce both to efficiency | 
and the economy of the service. - 

. By the act of 28th September, 1850, making | 
appropriations for the support of the Army, a’ 
small additional pay was allowed to the officers i 
and soldiers stationed in California and Oregon. 
That provision expires by its own limitation on 
the lst of March next. The reasons for its adop- 
tion still exist, and I recommend that it be con- 
tinued in force, and that it include also New Mex- 
re where these reasons apply with at least equal 

ree. 

. The act of 1808, providing for armin 
equipping the whole body of the militia, directs 
that the distribution of arms provided for by that 
act among the States and Territories should be 
based upon the number of their ‘‘effective militia.” 
As the act specifies:‘no mode.in which this number 
shall be ascertained, each State and Territory: 
adopts a method of itsown. The consequence is, 
that some States make very imperfect returns, and 
some no returnsat all, whereby the law is rendeted 
unequal in its operation. This inequality might be 
prevented, and some unnecessary trouble and ex- 
pense saved by simply declaring that the numberof 

white male inhabitants over the age of — years 
and under that of — years in the respective States 
and Territories, as shown by the latest census, 
shall hereafter be the basis of distribution. 
Respectfully submitted. 
C. M. CONRAD, 
Secretary of War. 
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To the Parsipent. 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy Derarruenr, November 29, 1851. 
Sir: The following is. the annual report of the 
public service under the supervision of this De- 
partment: 
The former organization of the vessels employed | 
in active service on the ocean into six separate 
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| Parker, consists of thesteam-frigate Saranac, Com- 
'. mander Pendergrast, bearing the broad pennant of 
the Commodore; the sloop-of-war Albany, Com- 
mander Platt; the sloop Decatur, Commander 
Green; the sloop Cyane, Commander Paine; and 
the steamer Vixen, Lieutenant commanding Smith, 
The vessels of this squadron have been engaged in 
cruising among the West India Islands, and along 


the coasts of the Caribbean Sea and of the Gulf of 


Mexico. The commander of this squadron, hav- 
ing been ordered to the North on special service, 
was not in position to prevent the late illegal and 


disastrous expedition from thè port of New Orleans | 


against the Island of Cuba; but, hastening thither 
under the orders of the Department, he was com- 
_mendably active-in preventing any repetition of 
‘| the offence, whilst at the same time affording. pro- 
'| tection to American interests in that quarter, and 


' In good faith observe their treaty obligations and 
the law of natrons. Commander Platt, command- 
ing the Albany, which happened to be in the port 
of Havana when the expedition landed, deserves 
also the commendation of the Department for the 

ropriety and delicacy with which he acquitted 
Pimself in the trying duties of his command; for 
his vigilance and industry in procuring and trans- 


mitting early and correct information of the pro- : 


gress of events in the Island, and his humanity 
in visiting and interceding for the deluded persons 
who, in violation of the laws of their country, had 
been induced to embark in an adventure of such 
serious consequence. 
South detained the vessels of this squadron from 
a cruise to its northern limits, which was com- 
menced and proceeded in as far as Havana when 
: the invasion of Cuba took place. 
|| The Mediterranean squadron, Commodore Mor- 
epmmanding, consisted of the flag-ship, the 
razee Independence, Captain Jamesgon; the steam- 
frigate Mississippi, vee Long; and the frigate 
Cumberland, Captain Latimer. ete 
In June the latter vessel returned, by order of 


rH 
li 


the Department, to the United States; and upon | 


her arrival the officers were detached and the crew 
discharged. Since that time the Independence, 
with the commander-in-chief on board, has visited 
Trieste, and other ports within his command; and 
the Mississippi has been generally employed in 
active cruising. 

In compliance with a resolution of Congregs to 
that effect, orders were in due season sent to the 


commander of the squadron, directing this vessel to : 


iving assurance that the United States would — 


These occurrences at the ' 


: be held in readiness to proceed.to the coast of Tur- 
key, and receive on board the distinguished Hunga- 
i rian, Governor Kossuth, and his associates in exile, 
‘and convey them: to the United States as soon as 
' information should be received from the American 
|| Minister at Constantinople that they had obtained 
|; the Sultan’s permission to embark. She accord- 
| ingly took on board, at the Dardanelles, in Sep- 
l! tember, the illustrious exile and his family and 
|) party, in number sixty persons, and brought them 
| on the homeward voyage to Gibraltar. Here Gov- 
li ernor Kossuth, having determined, to.visit Eng- 
| land, took passage in a mail-steamer for that 
: country, intending to come thence by a like con- 
(| veyance to the United States; and the Missis- 
| sippi sailed with the remainder of her passengers 
| direct to’ New York, where she arrived early in 
i; November. 
The Independence being the only vessel remain- 
‘ing. in the Mediterranean, and from her large 
| draught unsuited for winter cruising in that sea, 
this consideration, together with the fact that the 
;| enlistment of her crew and: the term of the com- 
: mander of the squadron will expire in the ensuing 
|; spring, induced the Department to recall her also; 
| and orders to that effect were dispatched in Oc- 
|, tober. 
| The new steam-frigate San Jacinto, destined for 
| the squadron on the coast of Brazil, is preparing 
i with all practicable expedition for sea, and will 
|i sail in a few days for the Mediterranean, to watch 
‘| over our interests in that quarter until the arrival 
| of a new squadron early in the spring. 
| . The squadron on the coast of Africa continued 
| under the command of Commodore Gregory until 
the month of May, when, after an energetic and 
efficient service on that station, he was relieved, 


squadrons has still been continued. The Home 


and it was transferred to Commodore Lavalette, 
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Squadron, yet under the command of Commodore | ‘The squadron comprise the sloop-of-war Ger- 


i| mantown, the flag-ship of” the squadron, Com- 
| mander Nicholas; the sloop Dale, Commander 
' Pearson; the sloop John Adams, Commander 
' Barron; the brig Perry, Lieutenant Commandin 
| Foote; the brig Porpoise, Lieutenant Command- 
| ing Lardner. 
| "These vessels have been assiduously employed 
| in the duties of their cruise, and the observation 
of another year justifies the conclusion, expressed 
‘in my last annual report, that the vigilance and 
activity of this squadron, together with that of 
Great Britain, have suppressed the slave trade 
on the west coast of Africa, and that it is now 
carried on only on the south coast, more than a 
‘thousand miles distant from the station at the 
Cape de Verd Islands, established and maintained 
since the’conclusion of the treaty of Washington 
in the year 1842. 
This result has led to the consideration of the 
| expediency of removing the depôt of supplies for 
the squadron down the coast to St. Paul de Lo- 
: ando, or other point on the southern coast; but 
_since the inhibition by Brazil of the African slave 
trade among her subjects, it is doubtful whether it 
is necessary to continue this squadron, as a per- 
manent force, anywhere along the African shore; 
and itis accordingly proposed that notice be given 
to the British Government of the termination on 
our part of the eighth article of the treaty above 
mentioned, as therein provided. 

It is believed that Brazil and the Spanish West 
India Islands are the only countries to which 
slaves have been imported, in any considerable 
numbers, for many years past; and by strength- 
ening the squadron on the coast of Brazil, and 
requiring of its vessels periodical visits to the coast 
of N frica, the traffic can probably be more effect- 
ually checked than by keeping up the squadron on 

! the African coast; while, in regard to the Spanish 
| West Indies, the vessels of the Home Squadron 
il will suffice to prevent the use of our flag for its 
|| protection among them. The clinfate of the Af- 
| BY D ; A 
| rican shores is notoriousty insalubrious, and the 
health and comfort of the officers and crews would 
| be greatly promoted by the change proposed of 
il this squadron. 
The squadron on the coast of Brazil, Commo- 
“dore McKeever still being in command, consists 
| of the frigate Congress, the flag-ship of the squad- 
: ron, Captain McIntosh; the sloop aiwat James- 
town, Captain Downing; the brig Bainbridge, 
| Lieutenant Commanding Manning; and the store- 
ship Relief, Lieutenant Commanding Thatcher. 
» Orders, however, have been dispatched directin, 
|, the Bainbridge to relieve the brig Perry- in the Af- 
,, rican squadron, which, owing to the. approaching 
|| termination of the enlistment of her crew, has been 
ordered to return to the United States. 
|| ‘The general duties assigned to this squadron, in 
| giving protection to our commerce and interests 
i| between the mouth of the Amazon river and Cape 
‘| Horn, in preventing the use of the American flag 
to cover the African slave trade, and in enforcing 
| our neutral rights and relations in the state of hos- 
tilities which have long prevailed between the Ar- 
: gentine Republic and the Banda Oriental, and 
| more recently between the former and Brazil, ap- 
i| pear to have been zealously and faithfully per- 
| formed, and the reports of its commander are quite 
|| satisfactory. 
| The Pacific squadron, Commodore McCauley 
: commanding, consists of his flag-ship the frigate . 
| Raritan, Commander McKean; the frigate St. 
| Lawrence, Captain Dulany; the sloops-of-war St. 
: Mary’s; Commander Magruder; Vandalia, Com- 
'; mander Gardner; Falmouth, Commander Pearson; 
. Vincennes, Commander Hudson; Portsmouth, 
i Commander Dornin; Warren, unseaworthy, and 
|| used as a storeship; the steamer Massachusetts, 
|| Lieutenant Cammanding Knox; the storeship 
| Lexington, Lieutenant Commanding Radford, and 
‘the storeship Southampton, Lieutenant Com- 
| manding Turner. 
'. The frigate Savannah, Captain Page, reeently 
| returned from this station, in consequence of the 
‘| expiration of the time of service of her crew, and 
{ the Falmouth is spored to be likewise on her 
|, homeward voyage. These will be replaced respect- 
| ively by the frigate St. Lawrence and the sloop- 
of-war Portsmouth, about to proceed to the Pa- _ 


1 


| cific. 
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The several vessels of this squadron have been 
‘constantly and usefully employed in appropriate 
service. The flag-ship and the Vincennes have 
visited the principal ports on the American coast 
from Oregon to Chih. The Vandalia has made 
several visits to the Sandwich Islands, at periods 
when the presence of a man-of-war was highly 
essential to our interests in. that kingdom; and the 
Falmouth and St. Mary’s, m-addition to touching 
at ports on the main land and the Sandwich 
Islands, have extended their cruising to the Soci- 
eye Marquesas, and Fejee Islands. 
he necessity of maintaining, at all times, an 
effective fleet on that ocean, and of adapting our 
- naval laws and system to the new requirements of 


the service, in consequence of our settlements in 
California and Oregon, was urged in my last an- 
nual communication, and cannot too early engage 
the attention of Congress. 

The squadron for the East India and China 
seas, Commodore Aulick commanding, compre- 
hends his flag-ship the steam-frigate Susquehan- 
na; the sloop-of-war PI 
ly; Saratoga, Commander Walker; and Marion, 
Commander Glendy. The two vessels last named 
are on their station; the two former are on the 
voyag The Marion will be relieved on 


outh, Commander Kel- |! 
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volunteers. In its prosecution they encountered || to be finished and tested within a short time there- 
the greatest dangers and hardships. To mention 
a single example: their vessels were caught by the 
ice, and frozen up in the open sea.. In this peril- 
ous situation they were.confined for nine months, 
and drifted to and fro in the ice for more than a 
thousand miles. By the skiil of the officers and. 
the mercy of a superintending Providence, they 
were released from their cold. imprisonment, and 
restored to their country and friends; not.a man 
having been lost on the expedition, They have 
received no other pay than would have been. their 
due on a cruise to Naples or the, Levant,.and Ire- 
spectfully suggest that they be allowed the same | 
y and emoluments that were granted to thosein 
ike positions in the late Exploring Expedition to. 
the South Seas. 


er. 

The balance dock, basin, and railway at Pensa- 
cola has not progressgd as rapidly as was expected, 
and may not be in readinest Di delivery before 
the ensuing summer. ~ f i 

Agreeably to the act of the last session of Con- 

ess, a modified contract was entered into with 

essrs. Dakin and Moody, and Gilbert and Secor, 
for the construction of a floating sectional dock on 
the bay of San Francisco, to be completed and 
delivered for the sum of $610,000. This work is 
understood to be in a course of speedy execution, 
the contract requiring its completion in two years 
from the month of May last. Its precise location 
cannot be determined until the selection of a site’ 
for a navy-yard on the waters-of that’bay, for 

Mr. Henry Grinnell, the owner of the vessels which purpose'a commission will be sent out early 
employed by Lieutenant De Haven, has gener- || in the ensuing spring. It will be necessary to 
oual fered. them for another cruise in search of || provide Phe or basin to render this dock capable’ 
Sir John Franklin, should Congress think proper. | of use. The location of the dock having not ‘yet 
to authorize a second expedition. _'| been determined, the Department postpones the 

The act of Congress of March 3, 1849, author- || question of preference between these two struc- 
ized the employment of three small vessels of the ‘| tures until the report of the proposed Board shall. 

be received and full local information obtained. ` 
| out by the Superintendent of the Observatory on | It being generally expected and desired by the 
his wind and current charts, and in collecting in- || owners of American merchant vessels that the use 


| Navy in testing new routes. on the ocean pointed | 


e out. 

their arrival, and return home by way of the Cape formation to enable him to perfect those charts. 
of Good Hope, bringing, it is expected, valuable . After the return of the brig Dolphin, as already 
varieties of the seed or root of the sugar-cane, and |. mentioned, she was fitted out and detailed. on this 
also of the tea-plant, collected under the orders of i: service, under the command of Lieutenant. S. P. 
the Department for distribution in the sections of |; Lee, an officer of great experience and intelligence 
our country adapted to their cultivation. The as.a surveyor and hyd her; and. interest- 
Dolphin, Lieutenant Commanding T. J. Page, | ing and valuable results are expected. from the 
which had been attached to this squadron, returned | cruise. , Tage $ 
to the United States by way of Cape Horn, in the; At the instance of the Executive Committeg of 
month of June. ; ii citizens of the United States desiring to send for- 

The Susquehanna, which is one of the new |. ward specimens of the productiops, of American. 
war-steamers built under the provisions of the act | genius, skill, : and, labor, to. the, great. Industrial 
of Congress of the 3d of March, 1847, sailed from Exhibition in London this year, the frigate St. 


Norfolk in June last, by way of Rio de Janeiro, || Lawrence was, with the approbation of the Pres- 
conveying to that place his excellency M. Macedo, || ident, diapain thither from the port of New 
late Minister’ of the Emperor of Brazil to this || York, under the command af Commander Sands, 


i to transport the articles for exhibition free of 
charge:. It is hoped.that the. triumphs of. our 
countrymen in the competitions for prizes, in the 
inventions pertaining to agriculture alone, the 
most ancient and useful art known to man, will 
justify the countenance and liberality thus shown 
to them by the Government. On her return, the 
! St. Lawrence. conveyed our Chargé d’Affaires in 
A favorable impression , Portugal from Southampton to Lisbon; and in the 
: ports both of England and Portugal, was received 


country; the Hon. R. C. Schenck, United States f 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Brazil, and the Hon. | 
J. S. Pendleton, Chargé d’Affaires to the Argen- 
tine Republic.. She arrived at Rio de Janeiro with 
gome derangements in her machinery and equip- | 
ments; but these were repaired without much | 
delay, and when last heard from’she was about to ; 
depart, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, for | 
her ultimate destination. 
for our interests and commerce is errors to be |: 
created in the peculiar countries of the East, by |, with demonstrations of respect and hospitality. 
the addition of this new and well-appointed steam- | | The number of officers of the Navy employe 
frigate to our sunaren in that region. ; during the present year on the coast survey was 

The steamer Michigan, Commander Bullus, has i; ninety. Having communicated to Congress at its 
continued to cruise on the Upper Lakes, for the |: last session my opinion that, in consideration of 
protection and assistance of our trading vessels in || the nature of this work, and the connection of the 
those waters, and has, on several occasions, fur- || officers of the Hasy with it,. the . public interests 
nished important assistance to the. civil officers in || would be promoted by the transfer of its conduct 
arresting and bringing to justice combinations of || and supervision to this Department, I have but to 
persons-charged with offences against the laws of || repeat the conviction. then expressed,.as strength- 
the United States. « z ened hy. mare mature consideration, . . - 

In this review. of the sea-servieeof our eruisers, In pursuance of the intensjon. expressed in: my 
I have the satisfaction to announce that in all quar- || last annual report, a Board of Engineers of the 
térs of the globe their reception and treatment have | 


Army was, at my request, detailed to make a sur- 
been not only respectful but cordial; and that not || vey and examination of the Memphis navy-yard, 
merely the interests of commerce, butinternational || with a view to overcome a. difficulty which had 
peace and friendship are likely to be promoted by 
these visits of our armed vessels and the display 
of our flag on foreign’ shores. . i 
: The expedition under Lieutenant Commanding 
DeHaven to the Arctic seas, in search of the Brit- 
ish commander, Sir John Franklin, and his com- | ; 
anions, returned to the port of New York in |; yard, which has been ten years in progress, was 
tober, having discovered only supposed traces |! so far completed, with all its appendages, in Au- 
of the objects of which it was in quest, and leav- | gust last, as to be surrendered up to the comman- 
ing in entire uncertainty their actual fate. The || dant of the yard. Its entire cost, as shown in the 
wessels of the expedition proceeded in the direc- || report of the Chief of the Bureau of Yards.and 
tion where, in the opinion of the best-informed | Docks, has been $2,146,255. 36... deg T iE 
officers, the missing navigators are to be sought, || The floating sectional dock, basin, and railway 
and on which the traces in question were found. || at Philadelphia has. likewise been | reported. as 
Though failing in the main object of their search, || ready for delivery, but, owing to the want- of suf- 
Lietuenant De Haven and his officers verified, by || ficient depth of water. immediately adjacent to the 
their explorations, many facts before unknown to basin, the experiment required Of raising a vessel 
-weience, but indicated in the course of the investi- || for ie pargeta a testing these works could not 
gations carried on at the Naval Observatory, con- || be made. - redging operations are now gaing.on 
cerning the winds and currents of the ocean, and || to remedy this defect, and the -test is, expected. to 
to which reference was made.in the instructions || be’ made within. the month of December... 
for the expedition. - : RS, ea ge a The floating balance dock, basin, and railway 
In this expedition the officers and men were New Hampshire, is alno.expected 
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the buildings of the yard. -Fhe repart of this 
board, of which a copy is appended, affords an in- 
teresting discussion of the question. involved, and 
will merit the attention of Congress. Popo 
The large stone dock at the Brooklyn navy- 


all || at Portamauth, 


= 


Rote fs 


been enceuntered.in. funding solid foundations for. 


li of the dock in. question shall be allowed for the’ 
| repairs of such vessels, when not required for 
| ships of war, it is proposed that Congress shall 
: determine the proper regulations for the purpose, 
i! and direct whether the dock and fixtures shall be 
i, leased with that view, or whether the Government 
'! shall carry on the work, through its own agents, 
|i and on what terms. ' 
The necessity of a navy-yard and station on 
that coast is so obvious, as well to secure and. 
work the dock, as for general naval purposes in‘ 
those waters, as to need no illustration. I there- 
fore recommend that Congress shall’ authorize such 
‘| an establishment there, and make adequate appro- 
ii priations therefor. 
‘According to the authority conferred on the 
ii Department, and an appropriation of a sum not 
l exceeding $80,000 for that, object, a contract was 
i| concluded with Messrs. Wells & Gowan, of Bos- 
‘i ton, to remove the wreck of the steam-frigate 
: Missouri from the Bay of Gibraltar, for the sum 
of $59,000. Security was taken for the fulfillment 
of the contract, and the contractors are engaged in“ 
the work, with no doubt, on their part, of success. 
Of the four war steamers, rated as frigates, 
directed to be built by the act of Congress, ap- 
| proved March 3d, 1847, the Saranac was put in 


d |, commission during the last year; the Susquehan- 


Í na and San Jacinto during the present; and the 
Powhatan remains unfinished. Measures have 
been taken to expedite the completion of this ves- 
sel, and it is now expécted that she will be ready 
for sea in the course of the ensuing spring. The 
Fulton and Alleghany, steamers of the first class, 
have recently undergone extensive alterations and 
repairs, and are each nearly prepared for service; 
and steps have been taken to rebuild the Prince- 


1s? lso of the first class. = . ` 

pia steamer $00 EARR n, in her long cruise 

of near two years and a half in the Mediterranean, 
' underwent no repairs, except such as were effected 
on board, but yet retained hér entire efficiency as 
a man-of-war; and the general conduct and man- 
agement of the vessel and ‘her crew reflect the 
highest credit on her commander. She will bé 
transferred to Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
testing the dock at that navy-yard, and to undergé 
such repairs and improvements as may be found 
necessary. l 

. Havin 
the legislation of Con 


taken occasion a ‘year since to review 
ess in reference to the ° 
ual increase of the Navy, and to demonstrate 
that no system of naval policy had been adopted 
defining the number and description of ships sup- 
posed to be required by the wants of the country, 
„esteem it pow only necessary to remark, that 
while 1 do not concur in the policy, sometimes 
‘advocated, that the United States should apportion 
their naval vessels and force to those of the navies 
-of the principal nations of Europe, with which; 
by possibility, they may have collisions, we should 
‘by no means.omit to avail ourselves of all the aids’ 
“ptorded by science and experience in the improve- 
‘ment of our naval establishment, and at the same 
time enlarge. our capacities for increase to any 
je : : . 
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needful extent, whenever the public exigencies 
shall require it. i ; 


In everything pertaining to the building, arma- 
ment, and equipment of vessels of war, the scruti- 


nizing and active mind of the present age has not : 
been idle. Merchant vessels of large draught have | 


been recently built and rigged in our country, | ; 0 officer 
'. who are now doomed to linger in the inferior 


which have sailed, by the force of the winds alone, 
one thousand statute miles in three days, and with 


an approach to the like rate of speed in long voy- | 


ages. Improvements and discoveries in ordnance 
and gu 
which, in. the opinion of well-inform 
be so built and rigged and armed as to prove more 
than a match for the stoutest line-qf-battle ship of 
the old construction and armament. How far the 
power of steam may be added to increase the supe- 
riority of the modern vessels in speed and destruc- 


tiveness, and other points ofa man-of-war, is also a || 


fruitful theme of speculation and experiment. 
With these improvements, whether fully real- 


ized or only in prospect before our eyes, it were | 


nnery have been introduced, by means of | 
officers, a `- 
ship of inferior rating, say of thirty-two guns, may `: 


vain to rest content with the old models and arm- ` 


aments and appliances of vessels which, however | 


excellent in their day, may have been superseded 


by more recent inventionss While, therefore, all | tec ; 
i! stimulant to others to emulate their example, these 


|| superior ranks would be graceful distinctions on 


proper cautions are observed—-and nothing, how- 
ever specious, should be adopted without full in- 


vestigation—it appears to be our obvious policy to || 
continue to build ships, not only to supply the | 
pisces of those decayed or lost, but to test and | 

eep pace with the improvements of the age. It | 
has been suggested, as a matter of economy, that | 


such experimental ships be built of white oak 
instead of live oak, that being the cheaper mate- 
rial, and generally used in merchant ships. 

In illustration of one of the improvements in war 
steamers, it is represented to the Department that 
the boilers of the Mississippi, planned fifteen yeara 
since, and with the best intelligence of that day, 
may be reduced nearly one half in their dimensions 
and weight, and at the same time made to double 
the power of the vessel, with about the same ex- 
penditure of fuel as at present. The letter of the 
engineer, discussing in detail this particular im- 
provement, and its recommendation on the’score 
of economy, is herewith submitted. 

I therefore recommend that authority be given 
to build every year two new vessels—one sail and 
the other steam—upon such models as shall be 
approved, and as old vessels may be found unser- 
viceable from fault of model or other cause, they 
may be sold or broken up. 

In this connection, I invite the favorable con- 
sideration of Congress to the recommendation of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, that 
machinery be erected in one or more of the navy- 
yards of the country for the building of steam en- 
gines and construction of war steamers complete. 

A class of small vessels is much wanted to give 
employment in command to senior lieutenants, 
many of whom are kept in long and tedious inac- 
tion before their promotion to commanders, and 
would be highly useful as cruisers, especially those 


propelled by steam, by: reasop: of their ability to 


penetrate into harbors and rivers inaccesgible to 


ships of larger class. 
aving, also, in my last annual communication, 
presented for the consideration of Congress prop- 
ositions to reduce the number of officers in the 
es of captain, commander, and lieutenant of 
the Navy, I beg leave respectfully to refer thereto 
for the review of the officers in those grades, and 
the commands and employments to which they 
: may be called in the present state of the service. 
While the number in these grades might be ap- 
propriately reduced, it is worthy of consideration 
whether the number of masters should not be en- 
larged and the grade of second lieutenant estab- 
lished. 

Although a master is recognized as a necessary 
officer on board of every vessel in commission, 
and at every navy-yard, to seventy-six vessels 
and eight navy-yards, there are borne upon the 
register the names of but thirty masters, and of 
these nineteen are out of the line of promotion, 
and many of them are superannuated or otherwise 
incapacitated for duty at sea. If the number of 
masters were raised to fifty, exclusive of those not 


in the line of promotion, (who must needs be re- | 


moved by death in the course of a few years,) and 


the grade of second lieutenant interposed between 
them and that of first lieutenant, all of which 
could be arranged without adding to the number 
| of officers below the rank of commander, now in 
service, it would not only be an improvement in 


exert a cheering influence on the younger officers, 


' grade of passed midshipmen until the ardor of 
youth is passed and professional distinction has 
lost much of its attraction. 

The series of promotions held out to a naval 
officer, compar 
ingly limited, without taking into the account bre- 
vet rank, with which distinguished service in the 
latter may be rewarded. And these additional 
pmu cannot but be regarded as new objects of 

ope, and new incentives to-ambition, among the 
aspirants in the naval service. For reasons sim- 
ilar to the foregoing, as well as others of great 
cogency, I repeat the recommendation former! 
| made, to elevate the ranks of the service by legal- 
izing that of commodore, and establishing two 
offices of rear admiral. As a reward for the gal- 
lant conduct of sonie of those surviving veterans 
‘who, more than a third of a century ago, illustra- 

ted our arms in conflicts on the ocean, and as a 


the part of the Government; and the position we 
| occupy among the naval and commercial Powers 
of the world renders their immediate recognition a 


ficer employed near the head of the Department 
in Washington, in the dis 

; of the personnel of the Navy, and the other sta- 
tioned at San Francisco, with power to issue 
| orders to our squadrons in the Pacific and China 
seas, as well as to all officers residing west of the 
Rocky:-Mountains; subject to general directions 
amd supervision: froi'the Department, much it is 
believed could be effected in giving promptness 
and vigor to the service in the remote’ regions of 
the world; in imparting to it uniformity and sys- 
tem, and in relieving inferior officers from difficul- 
ties and responsibilities arising from unforeseen 
events. ; 

I also most earnestly renew the recommendation 
to establish a retired list, to which officers may be 
transferred on reduced rates of pay, who may be 
invalided, from time to time, on account of super- 
annuation or other cause. 
this would burden the Treasury with a new class | 
of pensions, the answer is, that the evil already || 
exists; the question being between fall and half ' 


If it be objected that | 


to that in the Army, is exceed- ' 


| matter of undoubted policy. With one such of- | 


sition amd supervision | 


to try any officer or seaman and for summoning 
witnesses, must greatly delay and embarrass the 
enforcement of discipline. Yet it is only the com- 
mander of a fleet or squadron, ‘“‘acting out of the 
|! United States,’ who has power to.order such 


_ the proportions of the different grades, but would || courts, and approve or disapprove their sentences. 


| This is cited, however, as but a single instance of 
the want of adaptation of the present naval laws 
to the actual state of naval affairs. 
But the most material defect in our naval code 
: is that occasioned by the failure to provide any 
., punishment, by way of substitute, when corporal 
chastisement was abolished. To supply in some 
li degree this deficiency, I presented and recom- 
mended at the last session of Congress a substitute 
proposed by a board of officers, to whom the sub- 
l ect had been referred. In the present state of the 
, law there is no power to inflict any punishment, 
except confinement in irons, or without, unless by 
_ the sentence of a court-martial. Such court must 
_ consist of not less than five nor more than thirteen 
commissioned officers, and be ordered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Secretary of the Navy, 
or commander of a fleet or squadron ‘* acting out. 
of the United States.” It is manifest, therefore, 
that there can be no other punishment during a 
cruise, whether long or short, except in vessels 
within the immediate reach of the commander of 
the squadron, and only then if there be at least 
fixe commissioned officers superior to all legal ex- 
|| ception, who can be detailed on a court. It being 
known that two vessels rarely cruise together, but 
|| that single ships are dispatched on distant service, 
{| and are often separated from the flag ship and 
from home for many months, it is apparent that 
' the delay of justice, the accused being meanwhile 
i in confinement, is a serious grievance to him. 
' But when it is remembered that the ends of pun- 
, ishment on shipboard are not merely for the sake 
of example and reformation, but to secure a faith- 
ful and specie execution of the contract of enlist- 
ment with the Government at the very time when 
duty: ia required, and to protect the rights of the 
dutiful, the honeat,the peaceful, and orderly, any 
punishment, to be effectual, must be speedy and 
certain. Confinement is ordinarily a means of 
securing the accused from escape, and of prevent- 
ing a repetition of positive wrong; but to obstinate, 
indolent, or viciotis men, some of whom will per- 
| haps be found in every ship’s company, notwith- 
į Standing any precautions of enlistment, it is not a 


sufficient remedy to enforce the performance of 
ositive duties. In civil life no provision is made 
y law for the specific fulfillment of contracts or 
duties, except in a few equitable cases, where the 


pay, or even a lower rate; between denying to the 
vigorous, the willing, and aspiring, who perform 
the duties and must constitute our reliance in time 
of danger, the positions and emoluments in which 
they may improve their talents and extend their 
usefulness, and retaining and promoting, as of the 
effective force, all who have been admitted into 
the service, without reference to intervening dis- 
abilities or disqualifications. No reform is of 
eater moment, as regards the efficiency of the 
avy, and none can be more obviously just. 
The —— quéstions of rank between the sea 
officers and civil officers of the Navy, and between 
the several grades of officers of the Army and 
Navy, and the reports of the boards of officers 
summoned to consider these questions, were 
brought to the attention of Congress in a special 
communication at the last session, and are again 
recommended to its consideration. 
Perceiving that the laws for the government of 


defective and unsuited to the present state of the 
service, I have caused them to be revised by a 
board of officers, with instructions to prepare 
proper amendments. and additions, and am pre- 
pared to transmit their report for the examination 
of Congress, and reepetilly recommend that the 
code therein proposed be taken as a basis of legis- 
lation on this subject. Or, if there be no dispo- 
sition to adopt the report in general, it will be 
| found to be highly necessary to accommodate the 
law to the new condition of affairs arising from 
our settlements on the shores of the Pacific; the 
ports of California and Oregon being now within 
the United States. 

To require orders to issue from- Washington, 


| even for convening a court-martial in the Pacific 


° 


the Navy, passed more than fifty years since, were | 


|; time of Po ormana is not material. The only 
| remedy for failure in all others is by indemnifica- 
| tion in money, to be awarded by courts of justice 
i held at periods menaa by the convenience of 
| the community. In military affairs, at sea or on 
| land, it is far otherwise. ‘Time as well as alacrity 
; in performance are of the very essence of the con- 
tract, and “pen them may depend the safety of 
the ship and her company from disaster at sea, 
as well as the honor of her flag. 
| Again: theft, unlawful violence, and other 
'| wrongs must be kept under wholesome restraints, 
by the terror of erapritvagies at sea as weil as on 
1 shere. Buta public ship, carrying no superfluous 
men, the service. cannot, without injury, spare 
`: from daily duty those who commit offences during 
i, the dime necessary for their punishment by im- 
|| prisonment, even if that were the appropriate 
| punishment, to say nothing of weakening the’ 
i ship’s company by this process, and the imposi- 
tion upon men of double duty and the me- 
| nial service of waiting on offenders while thus im- 
| prisoned. 
i, _ The consequences of the change have been thus 
|| far detrimental to the service, and it is apprehend- 
: ed will become more serious unless speedily rem- 
| edied. - 
|| When vessels arrive in port, after a cruise, it is 
|| found impossible to keep the men on board until a 
_ proper muster, exercise at quarters, and inspec- 
. tion have taken place, which are the means adopt-. 
, ed to ascertain whether officers have done their 
duty in keeping their ships and crews in effect- 
, ive condition. And, independently of numerous 
|, cases of delinquencies overlooked or disposed of 
| by discharge, honorable or dishonorable,. there 
ii have been nearly one hundred trials of enlisted 


| 
j 
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men by courts-martial since the passage of the 
law in question. * 

These details are exhibited not to contravene 
the policy of the Legislature, but to demonstrate | 
that the experiment of the abrogation of whip- | 
ping cannot be effectually tried until Con shall 

rescribe some substitute. Whether this shall be: 

y the adoption of the system recommended by | 
the board of officers above referred to, providing | 
that courts-martial may be ordered by each officer || 
in command of a ship, and summarily held to |; 
determine guilt, and then graduating punish- |: 
ments as therein stated, as well as holding out | 
rewards, or by some other and more approved 
method, is referred to the determination of Con- || 

gress. i 

The.buildings of the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis are in the course of completion, under |; 
the appropriations made at the last session of 
Congress, and the sloop-of-war Preble has been | 
attached to the academy as a practice-ship for |i 
instruction in practical seamanship. After the | 
examination in June, the pupils of the institution 
were embarked in this vessel and proceeded on a 
cruise to our northern boundary, and thénce, 
touching at the princi orts of the United 
States, between Portland and the Capes of Vir- 
ginia, returned in the latter part of September. 

On a revision of the regulations, 1t was deter- 
mined to make an important change in the plan of 
education heretofore approved. This consists in 
requiring a continued course of study of four years 
at the academy, without going to sea, except that 
the vacation of three months in each year is spent 
in a cruise in the practice-ship, the former course | 
reqoiing two years at the academy, three at sea, 
and then two more at the academy. A class of ` 
fifty acting midshipmen was admitted in October '' 
last, and will constitute the first class to which this |! 
new system will apply. It is now believed that, 
for all the purposes of naval education, the acade- | 
my affords advantages equal to those for military || 

education at West Point, and under the efficient ‘i 
‘command of the present superintendent, Com- |. 
mander Stribbling, it is hoped that these advan- | 

es will be fully realized. 

he report of a Board of Examiners, appointed, | 
according to regulations, to superintend the exam- || 
ination of candidates for promotion and the gen- | 
eral state of the academy, in October last, is here- | 
with transmitted. a ! 

With great deference to the opinion of Congress, i 
I again suggest that it is highly expedient and | 
proper to allow the appointment of ten midship- 
men, to be made. “at large” by the President in 
analogy to the regulation respecting cadets in the 
Military Academy, over and above those appor- 
tioned among the Congressional districts. t 

The Naval Observatory and Hydrographical | 
Office have been in active and vigorous operation |, 
during the year. A second volume of Astronom- 

ical Observations has been. publised_and already 

laid before you. The wind, and current charts 
planned by Lieutenant Maury, the Superintendent: 

of the Observatory, and prosecuted under his di- 

rection with much industry, are being extended to || 
the Pacific and Indian oceans. This work is 
viewed with great interest and satisfaction by our 
sea-faring communities, and all those interested in 
the safe and speedy navigation of the ocean. It 

- has materially shortened the passage along the 

highways by which our commerce passes into and 
through the southern hemisphere, bringing the 
rts of those distant parts of the world some ten 
ays and some several weeks nearer to us than 
before. A lettersfrom the Superintendent of the 

Observatory, which accompanies this communica- 

tion, states the important fact, that vessels sailin 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ports of the Unit 

States with the instructions afforded by these 

charts, make the voyage in forty days less, upon || 
the average, than those sailing without them; and 
that there is reason to hope the time may be still 
further reduced. ` to 

The expedition for astronomical observations at 
Santiago de Chili appears, from the reports of 
Lieutenant Gilliss, to have been actively conducted 
and will probably be brought to a close in the lat- 
ter part of the next year. ; ; 

The Nautical Almanac, under the superintend- 
ence of Lieutenant Davis, is also in a satiefactory 
state of progress, and the first publication of the 


‘ and Liverpool continues to be highly successful in 


| pea presentingan- aggregate of $8,540,693 08 
ri 
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work may be expected to be made in the course of || And it will be seen that there is an excess in the 


the next fiscal year. 

The commission appointed to examine condens- 
ers for supplying the boilers of marine engines 
with fresh water has not yet completed its labors, 
as will appear from the letter of the commission- 
ers hereto appended. It is, however, promised in 
this communication at an early day. - 

The further experiments of. Professor Page on ; 
the application of el etism as a motive | 
power in mechanics, will be found. in his report, 
which is subjoined. : 

The last experiments of Professor Espy in me- 
teorological observations, under the appropriations 
heretofore made, and his expectations in respeet to 
the completion of his labors, are set forth in his 
letter, which is annexed. 

My predecessor brought to the notice of Con- 
gress in his annual report, dated December 1, 1849, 
the contract of Mr. Robert L. Stevens, for build- 


ing a war steamer to be shot and shell proof, which 
he considered to have been abandoned by the con- | 
tractor, and no longer obligatory on the Depart- ' 
ment, unless reaffirmed by sow lewislation. Act- | 
ing on this decision, I directed certain’ materials 
for this steamer which had been purchased with | 
the means of the Government to be sold; but, at . 
the request of Mr. Stevens, suspended the order | 
until he should have further opportunity to sub- | 
mit his ease to the decision of Cofgress; and it is | 
therefore commended to early consideration. | 

The line of mail-steamers between New York | 


the speed of its voyages across`the ocean; and | 


the Postmaster General has notified this Depart- || 
, ment that he deemed it expedient to increase the 


service of this line to twenty-six trips in the year 
instead of twenty; in other words, to. one trip 
every fortnight, at an increase of páy pro rata upon 
the present compensation. "The subject will be 
by him presented to the consideration of Con- 

ess. 
The number of steamers on this line, at this 
time, is four only, a: fifth being ‘stipulated for in 
the contract with the owners. © `` 

Under the provisions of an act of the last ses- 
sion of Congress to that effect, the officers of the 
Navy who had acted as watch officers on this line 
have been withdrawn from it with the consent of 
the contractors. i 


Since the last annual report from this Depart- 
ment, two steamers, the Ohio and the Ilinois, 
have been inspected and received on the line be- 
tween New York and Chagres. The mail service 
on this line is performed regularly in three steamers, 
built and completed according to contract, and a 


\ fourth, which was accepted for temporary service, 


the contract requiring five. 7 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, owning 
the line between Panama aiid. San Francisco and 
Astoria, have added to their line a new steamer 


| called the ‘ Golden Gate,” making six in all, and 


have fulfilled their contract, in the humber of ves- 
sels and the rmançe of service, to. the date of 
the Inst settlements. Áceording to the provisions: 
of the act of Congress at the last session, in con- 
junction with the Postmaster General, I entered 
into a new contract with this company for a semi- 
monthly instead of a monthly -serviee-on: this lihe, 
at seventy-five per centum per annpfl poh ‘the 
old ‘rate of compensation, and also allowed a com- 
pensation for semi-monthly service performéd prior 
to the contract, according to the-directions of the 
said act; the latter subject ‘being left open for 
further consideration, upon the production of fur- 


le 


this De- 
om which deduct specia! 


objects.. "2,684,220 89 


Leaving for the support of the Navy... .- 
and Marine Corps Bee es restos $5,856,472 19 

‘Fhe amount estimated for this pur- `° —— 
pose last year being...;.+.-+++ -$5,900,621 00 

The sum estimated -for special. ob- ...... ~ ` 
jects last year WAS. ooo. e... = e ++ -$2,210,980 00° 


. 


ent estimate, over and above that sum, of 
73,240 89, which is occasioned by the addition 

of pay for increased service to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, directed by the act of the 
| last session of Congress; the completion of the 
| dry-dock in California, and some additions, under 
the head of improvement in navy-yards, buildings, 

i and machinery. To these must be added such 
. amounts as may be appropriated for a pier or 


|| basin to be appended to the deck in California, 


| and a navy-yard on that station, if Congress shall 
concur in the.recommendation for that object, 

I avail mygelf of this connection to repeat the 
recommendation contained in my last annual re- 
ports that the appropriations for the apon of the 

avy and Marine Corps be separated from those 

: for permanent improvements in navy yards and 

i objects of a fixed and local nature, and more par- 

| ticularly from those for the mail steam service and 
all other extraordinary objects. 

. The total amount drawn from the Treasury 

_ during the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1851, 

as shown by. the statement of appropriations for 


i- the naval service, prepared by the Setond Comp- 


trojler of the Treasury, is........$10,318,031 98 
From which deduct repayments... 1,273,434 87 


_ And there remains the sum of.... $9,044,597 11 

as the total expenditure on all ob- 

jects under the supervision of this 
epartment. 

Of this sum there was expended 

for special objects... ..sseeesers 


$3,158,817 91 


Leaving as the true expenditure for 
_ the Navy and Marine Corps... $5,885,779 20 
-The unexpended balances in the, Treasury of 
the appropriations fer the naval.service, Marine 
| Corps, and special objects under the control of the 
; Navy Department, on the 30th of June, 1851, was 
' $4,182,296 23, all of which will bė required to 
i meet outstanding obligations due on account of 
ene objects for which these appropriations were 
; made. a . eo ; bata 
The recommendation of the Chief of the Bureau 
| of Provisions and Clothing, that a.bakery be és- 
, tablished at the navy yer in New York, for the 
| preparation of bread for the use of the Navy, de- 
; serves the most favorable consideration. Under 
' the contract system which now prevails it is im- 
| possible, by any inspection which can be adopted, 
to prevent imposition in this most essential of all 
articles of- food. During the last two years a 
quantity of bread has been cbndemned as unfit for 
use, nearly equal in the amount of its cost to the 
value of such buildings and fixtures as will be 
required for this. establishment. Aon take 
likewise invite attention ta his proposition to 
exempt certain other articles of provisions from the 
operation of the law requiring supplies to be fur- 
nished on contract with the lowest bidder, and to 
vest in the Department a raph Hare E no 


wy ratiqns in, view of, n 
: aay, by. which vegetables -of 


question. was improvidently recommended and 


ductivé stocks of the navy hospital fund, and. for 
retiring 


officers of that corps who are permanently unfitted 
with an aggregate statement of LY afr ee 


tion.: . ss : : 
: The commandant of the Marine Corps, jt will be 


| observed, has asked for an appro riation to com- 


mence the rebuilding of barracks for that corps at 
the various stationa „ànd the subject is commended 
to.the consideration of Congress. If approved, 
estimates of the cost will be prepared and sub- 
mitted in due season, T a s 


qi 


= yA è 
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to recommend the establishment of an additional | 
bureau, to be termed the Bureau of Orders and | 


Discipline, to which shall be assigned the commu- - 


nication of orders and instructions touching naval 
service and discipline, and the receipt and preser- 
` vation or distribution of returns and reports per- 
taining to the same, in analogy to the duties 
` required of the Adjutant General’s office in the 
Department of War. It would relieve the head 
of the Department from much labor which is 
merely clerical, belonging to routine duty, and in- 
sure important benefits to the sesvice. With it 
should be connected the office of Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, similar in its functions and 
duties to the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 
Such an officer, with proper professional qualifi- 


My experience in this Department induces me |] crease in the annual transportation of 103 7-10 


| per cent., and a decrease in annual aggregate cost 
: Of 79-10 per cent. 

The present cost of transportation in steamboats 
in California is about twelve cents nine mills per 
mile; in coaches about twenty-one cents seven 
mills per mile; and in modes not specified about 
thirty-one cents three mills E 
cost of similar service in the United States, exclu- 
ding Oregon and the newly-acquired Territories, 
is, in steamboats, about eight cents per mile; in 
coaches about five cents and two mills per mile; 
and in modes not specified about four cents and 

-three mills per mile. The prices now paid in 

i California are believed to be moderate compared 

with the general prices upon the Pacific coast. 
~The annual. transportation. in Oregon at the 


\+ 
i 


r mile; while the . 


` cations, is highly essential to give accuracy, uni- || close of the last fiscal year was (as near as can be 
formity, and precision to the administration of |; ascertained) 30,498 miles, at an annual cost of 
justice and discipline, and has become almost in- ': $19,938, or about sixty-five cents and four mills 
ispensable, since the alteration of the law already per mile. The present annual transportation in 

` mentioned, which has occasioned the necessity for Oregon was increased under the new contracts 
the trial of so great a number of erilisted men by which went into operation on and after the first 


~ courts-martial. The proposed bureau could be ' day of July last, to 66,960 miles, at an annual `; 


organized, it is supposed, without any material : cost of $40,441; being an increase of 119 5-10 


addition to the expenditure now incurred in this ‘ per cent. in transportation, and of 103 per cent. in | 


Drench gi the gervice. E X 
i e greatest respect, your obedient serv 
WILL. A GRAHAM, ` 
Secretary of the Navy. 
To rae Pegsipenr. 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


Posr Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
Wasameron, November 29, 1851. 

Sm: At the close of the fiscal year ending on 
the 30th day of June last, there were in operation, 
within the United States, 6,170 mail routes; their 
aggregate length was 196,290 miles; and 5,544 
contractors were employed thereon. 

The annua) transportation of the mails on those 
routes was 53,272,252 miles; the annual cost 
thereof $3,421,754; being about six cents four 
mills per mile. 

Of there 53,272,252 miles of annual transporta- 
tion, 8,568,707 miles are required to be performed 

` upon railroads, at a cost of $985,019; being about 
eleven cents five mills per mile: 5,454,982 miles 


in steamboats, at a cost of $454,893; being about | 
` eight cents three mills per mile: 19,726,588 miles | 
_in coaches, at a cost of $1,047,150; being about five : 


cents three mills per mile : and 19,521,975 miles 
in modes not specified, at a cost of $934,683; being 
about four cents eight mills per mile. 

The mail service in California and Oregon had 
been so irregular in its performance, and so im- 
aati reported, that it was not embraced in the 

annual report from this Department, and it 

is not, therefore, included in the following state- 
ment of the general increase of transportation. 
The inland service at the close of the last fiscal 
year, (excluding that in California and Oregon,) 

. ee orcad r stated i last al 

e ear, aw mated in m senna 
report, howe an ineréitiie of ¥3;954 miles in the 
length of mail routes; of 6,162,855 in the number 
of miles of annual transportation; and of $547,110 
in the annual cost of transportation. 

Of such increase of transportation the railroad 
and steamboat service amounts to 3,220,635 miles, 
at an increased cost of $276,742; being an in- 
crease of about 30 3-10 per cent. in the transport- 
ation, and about 24 4-10 per cent. in te 
cost: the coach service to 2,329,124 miles, at an 
increased cost of 872; being an increase of 

about 13 4-10 per cent. in transportation, and 
29 4-10 per cent. in aggregate cost: and the trans- 
portation in modes of service not specified to 


613,096 miles, at an increased cost of $37,496; | 


being an increase of about 3 3-10‘ per cent. in 

_ transportation, and 4 7-10 cent. in aggregate 
cost. To this increase has added the service 
in California and Oregon, which is now first re- 
ported with sufficient accuracy to be carried into 
the annual statement. 


The annual transportation in California at the ||: 


close of the fiscal year was 537,476 miles, at an 
annual cost of $130,270. ~ This ‘service, when 
compared with that ascertained to have been in 
operation prior to the new contracts made under 
the general lettings of April last, shows an in- 


ed with the service at the close of | 


: aggregate cost. Of this’ service 6,240 miles is to 


be performed in steamboats at an annual cost of; 


. $10,000, unde? a contract made July 11, 1850, for 
the remainder of the usual contract term in that 
i: section, and of the residue 5,070 miles is to be 
i. performed in steamboats, at a cost of $7,448, and 
| 55,650 miles in modes not specified, at a cost of 
a or about forty-one cents three mills per 
n mile. 
|i There were on the 30th day of June Jast six 
| foreign mail routes, of the estimated aggregate 
length of 18,349 miles. 
annual transportation thereon is estimated at 
615,206. a 

The service on three of these routés is under 
contracts with this Department. Theansual trans- 
portation thereon is estimated at 190,592 miles, 
at a cost of $400,000, being about $2.09 9-10 per 
mile. The service on the other foreign routes is 
under contract with the Navy Department. The 
annual transportation thereon 1s estimated at 
421,734 miles, at a cost of $1,023,250, being about 
$2.42 6-10 per mile. 

The transportation of the California and Oregon 
| mails across the Isthmus of Panama has hitherto 
| been performed under treaty with New Granada. 
The annual cost of this transportation depending 


i 


| 


t 
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i Elska la ls 
t a Q 
| S218] S 1.8 
“9 F F kca B 
A sjejļegeje Total. 
. © ` 
213 2/8 & | 2 
6 | 13 5 | 3 9 62 146 234 | ‘668 
New Hampshire ...... 5 5 1 12 16 . 55 95 H 94 | 355 
Vermont ...... 3 10 5 7 |; 27 77 104 87 62 | : 382 
Massachusetts........ 14 30 | 23 44 60 137 137 93 | 41 “585 
Rhode Island . 4 3 1] - | 2 7 15 2 /- 10.) ° 7% 
Connecticut... 1 6 ll. 8 21 + 3 65 _ 69 74 45 |: 339 | 
New York. 5 | 31 | 5 | 34 | 64 |18 | 37 |. 57 | 537 | 580 |2319 | 
Delaware .... ...ccceeseoes cee 1 - = 14.4 3 8 9 12 22 |: 60 | 
New Jersey..cccccsecessvceceece 1 5 7 4| 6); 12 35 79 9 | 150 | -304 | 
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South Carolina or) vee | 2 9 2 5 13 18 31° 118 | 285 ' 484 
OKLA wccceeccccccecece veel -* 8 7 6 13 17 57 i 88 . 153 308 658 
id - 1 e4 2 1 5 8 9. - 22 53 : 
1 3 10 7 8 7 49 101 (123 Q71 KR 
i rr - 5 6 4 9 17 _ 6 74 90 302 553 
isi ae P ame 1 - 8 2 8 6 25 . 35 36 "97 218 
Se en = 1 1 4 3 6 2] ° 37 |. 53 211 | 328 
el -= l 4 2 74 5 33 33 |. .47 178 310 
s AA od 2| n 4 5 j 16 | . 43 82 127 469 | ` 760 
; = 6 | 12 6 8 16 58 85 116 362 669 
io 2 16 31 17° | 23 `| 49 218 353 366 565 1,640 
i i - 3 14 3 i 13 48 69 ‘118 272 544 
- 8 10 6 12 |. 28 58 j, 135 |, 200 439 896 
1 7 15 7 21 45 84 145 203 498 1,026 
M ya 1 9; 5/1 6737| 54 #2 | . 97 |` 320 592 
i i ENE 4 9,ļe 2 | 10 | 18 | 87 84 | 231 477 
' teker =a 4 3 3 3 7 4 31 59 | 160 | 294 
teensy S| aj - 1 2 7 5 4 6 4 
: Utah ...... air EEO oeiia - - 1 z - - - - = DA 
New Mexico. er > x ~ - 1 - - 1 ' 9 
: 5 ` - - - | - -= = z -2 2 
eee eae ae ee oie 
: 1. p- 7 2j 1 31 
w a . i É 381 |697 | 2,022 | 3,279 4,086 | 8,369 | 19,604 
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The number of miles of 


upon the weight of the mails, is uncertain. The 


cost for the last fiscal year was $48,937, 

There should be added to the other cost of 
|| transportation, as above stated, the compensation 
i of mail messengers and local and route agents, 
' which, if continued as it stood at the close of the 
last fiscal year, will amount to $145,897 per annum. 

The extent and annual cost of the entire mail 
service under the direction of this Department at 
the close of the fiscal year ending the 30th day of 
June last, as well as its division among the States 
and Territories, and the mode of its performance, 

will more fully appear by the annexed table, 
marked A.* (See page 23 for table.) 

The number of postmasters appointed during 
the year ending June 30, 1851, is 5,339. Of these 
2,649 were appointed to fill vacancies occasioned 
by resignations; 187 to fill vacancies occasioned 
by the decease of their predecessors; 206 on 
changing the sites of the offices for which they 

. were appointed; 599 on the removal of the prior 
:: incumbents; and 1,698 on the establishment of 
i; new offices. ‘ l 
The whole number of post offices in the United 
‘| States at the end of that year was 19,796. There 
i; were 1,698 post offices established, and 256 dis- 
continued, during the year. 

The following table shows, very nearly, the 
; number of post offices in each State and Territory 
; on the 30th day of June last, classified according 

to the compensation allowed to each postmaster, 

for the last fiscal year: 

ie this table see foot of the column.] 

his table does not embrace one hundred and 
,, ninety-two offices, from which no returns had been 
‘, received during the year, a portion of which had 
_ been but recently established and are supposed not 

to have been in operation. . 

Considering the large number of persons em- 

, ployed in the several post offices, and in the trans- 
|, portation of the mails; the extent and compli- 
l| cation of the routes; the numerous and various 
(| arrangements for separating and distributing the 
|: mail matter, and:the inadequate compensation al- . 
|i lowed to a large proportion of the persons em- 
|; ployed in these services, there is perhaps more 
| reason to be satisfied with the general accuracy 
; and efficiency of the service than to complain of 
; the mistakes, irregularities, and accidents which 
occasionally occur. 

, The gross ae 

[y 


gr of the Department for the 
ear ending June 


1851, were.. .$6,786,493 22 


ONG.. lst Sess. 
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Derived from the followingsources: | 
Letter postage, including foreign 4 
postage and stamps sold....... 85,369,242 76 | 
Postages on newspapers, pamphlets, j 
&c... 1,035,130 89 | 
Fines, (other than those imposed on 
CONURCUOFS)e sses ee cee eee eee ees 95 00 
Receipts on account of dead letters. . 1,675 16 
340 00 
4,120 52 


ee 


Collections of damages from failing 
CONITACLOTS oo cece ae eereecereece 
Other miscellaneous receipts.. ..... 
The appropriation made by the act 
of May 23, 1850, for postages on 
the census blanks, returns, &c... 
The annual appropriation made by 
the twelfth section of the act of 3d 
March, 1847, in compensation of 
mail services performed for the 
several Departments of the Gov- 
ELNMENL.. ce cence cc ccceeceree 


12,000 00 


The appropriation made by the 
eighth section of the act of 3d 
March, 1851, in further payment 
and compensation for the mail ser- 
vice performed for the two Houses 
of Congress, and the other De- 
partments and officers of the Gov- 
ernment in the transportation of 
free matter.. .eecseeeseescseeees 163,888 89 


$6,786,493 22 

From this sum must be deducted the 
amount received for British post- 
ages, payable to the British post 
office under the postal convention 
of December, 1848, as now stated 

! by the Auditor......seeeeerees 


\ 
| 
| 
58,626 44 


` Leaving the gross revenue for the year$6,727,866 78 
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For the purpose of comparing the 
revenues of the year with those of 
the pyeceding year, there should 
also be deduéted the sum of 

| $163,888 89—being the amount of 


|i additional appropriation under the 


act of March, 1851, and the censys 
appropriation of $12,000....,....- $175,888 89 


Leaving as the ordinary revenues of 

the years ccecs rece cece cece eo $6,551,977: 89 
_ This shows an increase of $999,006 41 over the 
| proper revenues of the preceding year. 

The sums received as the excess of the emolu- 
ments of postmasters, beyond the amounts they 
are by law allowed to retain, and the amounts 
collected from failing bidders and their guarantors, 
| are not separately stated as a part of the revenues 
‘in the accounts of the Avditor. The Auditor 
; states that the former are deducted from the 
‘amount paid for the ‘compensation of postmas- 
| ters’? and “clerks for offices;’’ that so much of 
' the latter as was collected in money is credited 
| under the head of ‘* Other miscellaneous receipts,” 
i and the residue, which was deducted from the 
amount due to such failing bidders for transport- 
ation service was deducted-from, and lessens to 
that extent, the expenditures under the head of 
' “ Transportation of the mails.” The Auditor has 
| been requested to change the manner of keeping 
these accounts, and future reports will doubtless 
‘ show the amount of revenues derived from these 
| sources respectively. ' : 
| The receipts from postages, American and for- 
` eign, for the last fiscal year exceeded those of the 
preceding year $909,223 85—being an increase of 
| about 165 per cent. 

If the balances accruing to the British post office 
during both years are excluded, (as they must be 
to show the true increase of our own postages,) 
! the increase will be $997,610 79, or more than 
| 18 65-100ths per cent. 
| Excluding these balances, the receipts of the 
| first three quarters of the year exceeded those of 
the corresponding quarters of the preceding year 
| about 203 per cent., but the postages for the last 
| quarter fell off, and exceeded those of the corre- 
| sponding quarter of the préceding year only about 
| 14 per cent.; so that the increase for the year was 
i only about 18 65-100ths per cent.,as before stated. 
The reduction during the last quarter of the fis- 
| cal year is mostly attributable to its near approach 
Í to the period when the rates of postage prescribed 
by the act of the 3d of March last were to go into 
operation, and the consequent delay in correspond- 
i ence until it could be carried on at a cheaper rate. 
| A similar reduction was observed upon the adop- 

tion of the reduced rates under the act of 1845. 
The practical extension of the franking privilege 
to the Senators and Representatives elected to‘ the 
present Congress after the commencement of that 

uarter also aided slightly in producing this reduc- 
tion. During the last spring a Senator and Rep- 
resentative elected to the present Congress claimed 
the full privilege.of franking under the provisions 
of the acts of 1845 and-1847. ‘The practice'of’the 
Department had been adverse to the claim, and 
! having some doubts in’ regard to the construction 
of the statutes under which the right was claimed, 
the opinion of the law officer of the Government 
was. asked. His opinion was in favor of the 
right claimed, and it was therefore acknowledged, 
and notice of the decision communicated. 

By the previous practice of the Department, 
the full franking privilegeof members of Congress 
was deemed to commence only thirty days prior 
to the commencement of ‘the first session of Con- 

ress held during their term of office. It is, per- 
fave. worthy of remark, that during the past sum- 
mer five persons have been éntitled to the franking 
privilege as Senators and ex-Senators in Congress 
from a single State; four from another; and three 
from several of the other States; and that a Rep- 
resentative and a late Representative in more than 
half the districts have also been entitled to such 
‘privilege. . f : 

The expenditures during the year were as fol- 
low: ; 
For transportation of the mails. . . .§3,538,063 54 
For ship, steamboat,and way letters. 34,581 50 
For compensation to postmasters... 1,781,686 34 
For wrapping papers se essesss.... ` 32,353 15 
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For office furniture.....ccccsseeee $4,978 64 
For advertising... ess. eeeseeesee  , 15,070 22 
For mail bags.. 2... e205 Meese 40,855 46 
For blanks... 2... cece ccceccceees 35,588 42 
For mail locks, keys, and stamps. . 7,964 54 
For mail depredations and special 
- AZEN.. e eeseeceescesccsenses 37,193 71 
For clerks for offices (of postmas- 
it e a ine a - 359,098: 45 
*- For miscellaneous payments...... 85,626 74 
For lista of post offices, and post 
office laws and regulations...... 11,474 86 
For repayment of money found in 
spite letters. .wesernseseer ses eh 
or postage stamps.......ewecees 
For vps of nail roula see. veces 564 00 


- For payment of balances due to the 
British post office prior.to the 
commencement of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1851........... 

For payment of balance due to the 
British post office for the first two 
quarters of that year............ 


187,115 05 


46,120 35 


, , $6,278,401 68 
To find the proper expenses of the 
: year there should be deducted 
from this sum of $6,278,401 68 the 
amount paid the British pest office 
_. for postages collected .$233,235 40 
And also the amount 
paid Jno. D. Colmes- 
` niel, Pres., &c., for 
. transportation of the 
mails on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers in 
. 1832 and 1833, under E 
an award made by the 
` Auditor, in pursu- 
ance of a joint reso- 
lution of “Congress, 
approved February, 


Bleser oone 


* 20,599 49 


E ` : a $253,834 89 
Leaving as the amount- of ordinary 
expenditures of the year....... -$6,024,566 79 
< This amount being. deducted from 
that of the gross revenue of the 
- year, as before stated, leaves as 
the balance of revenue over the 


' ordinary expenditure... s.es es 


p È 


703,299 99 


In connection with the foregoing statements of 


the operations, revenues; and expenditures of this 
Department for the. last year, it. may not be im- 
proper, at the conclusion: of a half century, to 
- _Tefer briefly to its origin, history, and progress. 
-+ As early as 1677, upon the petition of several 
merchants of Boston, (Massachusetts,) Mr. John 
` Hayward, scrivener, was appointed by the court 
_ “to take in and convey letters according to their 
direction.”  -- i . 

This was probably the first post offige and mail 
service authorized in America. Local and imper- 
fect arrangements for the conveyance of mails 

x. were PRSE made, at. cries alk in 
several o colonies, until 1710, when the Brit- 
jah Parli t panse sing t nA 
Postmaster General “ to keep one chief letter office 
` in New York, and other chief letter offices in each 
of her Majesty’s.provinces or colonies in Amer- 
ica.’’. Deputy _Postmasters General for North 
America were subsequently and from time to time 
. appointed by the Postmaster General in England, 
and Dr. Benjamin Franklin was so appointed in 
1755. He was removed in 17774. . 

On the Æth of July, 1775, the Continental Con- 
-gress determined ‘that a Postmaster General be 

appointed for the United Colonies,” and to allow 


him “ a salary af onẹ thousand dollars per annum - 


-for himself and three: hundred and forty dollars 
per annum for a secretary and comptroller.”? On 
proceeding to the election of Postmaater General, 
“ Benjamin Franklin, Esq., was unanimously 
chosen.” : E ee ee 
The articles of Confederation of 1778 gave to 
the United States in Congress easembled ‘the 
sole and exclusive right and power of establish- 
- ing and regulating A or offices, from one State to 
another, throughout all the United States, and exact- 
ing such postage on the papers passing through 
the same as may be requisite to defray- the ex- 
penses of an office.” he little progress made 


during the period of the Confederation shows that 
this power was too limited to be useful, and when 
the increase of the mail service before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States is 
compared with its subsequent extension, one can- 


| not fail to perceive that the prosperity, efficiency, 


and value of this Department are chiefly to be as- 
cribed to the National Government founded under 
the Constitution of the Union. 

- The first Congress assembled under our present 
| Constitution 
i establishment of a post office,” approved Septem- 


Under its provisions Samuel Osgood, of Massachu- 
setts, was appointed by President Washington 
Postmaster General of the United States; and this 
was the first appointmentto that office. Thirteen 


Connecticut, Ohio, and New York two each; and 
from Pennsylvania, Georgia, Tennessee, and Ver- 
mont, one each. 

‘Fhe earliest reliable statistics of the General 
Post Office are those for the year 1790, when the 
number of post offices was seventy-five; the extent 
of post routes 1,875 miles; and the revenues of 
the Department $37,935. The subsequent prog- 
gress of the Post Office Department can be traced 
in the tables hereto annexed, marked B and C.* 
[See next page for these tables. ] 

In connection with this brief reference to the 
progress of the Department, it may not be mpun 
er to state that there are in the possession of t 
Department materials for an interesting history of 
the origin and progress of our post-office system, 
and thatit is intended, if time can be found to com- 
plete the arrangement of them, to present these 


materials to the present Congress in such form | 


as will perhaps induce.their preservation. 

The ore praneportation har. heen’ much in- 
creased within the last two years. -` The newicon- 
tracts, made under the letting for the Northwest- 
ern and Southwestern sections, (embracing the 
States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississppi , Arkansas, 


the Territory of Minnesota, 


$236,000; and the subsequent failure of bidders 
and contractors, together with the new arrange- 
ments usually consequent upon the change of ser- 
vice which follows a letting, added large y to the 
increased cost of this service. The rates of such 


and 25 per cent. in aggregate cost. Much of this 
increase is doubtless attributable to -the unusual 
scarcity and high prices of the coarse grains in 
that section during the year 1850. a, 

The new contracts for the Southern section, (em- 
bracing the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida,) which were 
made under lettings in April last, show an 
increase (up to the 30th day of al aor of 
947,707 miles of annual transportation and of 
$61,941 in the annual cost, over the trarfsportation 
and cost under the contracts which expired with 
the 30th day of June, 1851; being an increase of 
about 12 36-100 per cent. in service and 9 97-100 
per cent. in aggregate cost. 

The opening and extension of the New York 
and Erie Railroad; of the railroad from Cleveland 
to Columbus, and of other railroads in the different 
sections of the Union; the establishment of two 
daily lines carrying the mail from Baltimore, by 
the way of Cumberland, Wheeling, and Colum- 
bus, to Cincinnati; the increase of mail facilities 
on the routes leading from the Atlantic cities to 
important pome in the West; the eatly-in- 
creased mail facilities on the Ohio and ississippi 
rivers, and in almost every section of the Union, 
have added, and similar improvements will ‘con- 
tinue to add, largely to the extent and consequent 
expense of our mail transportation. The lacing 
of the steamers ‘‘Franklin” and “Humboldt” on 
the New York and Havre line has also added 
$150,000 er annum to the cost of the foreign mail 
service, chargeable upon the revenues of this De- 
partment. — i 

“Until the passage of the act of March 3, 1851, 


passed ‘‘An act for the temporary | 


ber 22, 1789. . This act directed the appointment . 
| of a Postmaster General, and was to continue in | 


Louisiana, and Texas, and 
which letting took | 
place in April 1850,) increased the annual cost-of | 
transportation from the Ist day of July 1850, about || 


increase were about 10 4-5ths per cent. in service | 


force until the end of the next session of Congress. || : 
|, to the credit of the revenues of the Department at 


other persons have since been appointed.. Of these |: 
there were appointed from Kentucky three; from || 


i 


the increase in the cost of transportation, occa- 
sioned by the increase and extension of the service, 
had been almost entirely within the discretion of 
the head of this Department. That act declares 
that ‘“'no post office now in existence shall be dis- 
‘continued, nor shall the mail service on any mail 
‘route in any of the States or Territories be dis- 
‘continued or diminished, in consequence of any 


| ‘diminution of the revenues that may result from 
' Sthis act; and it shall be the duty of the Post- 


‘master General to establish new post-offices, and 
‘place the mail service on any new mail route 
‘established, or that may hereafter be established, 
‘in the same manner as though this act had not 
‘passed.’’ And there having been a large surplus 


the time of the passage of the act, it would seem 
to have been the intention of Congress that the 


: Postmaster General should continue and increase 


the service Jo the same extent as if the old rates of 

ostage and a large annual increase in the revenues 
fsa continued. By adopting this rule the ex- 
penditures of the Department for the transportation 
of the mails must be increased from ten to fifteen 
per cent. per year, if the wants and interests of the 
country require it, unless some other rule for the 
government of the Department be sanctioned by 
Congress. 

The other expenses of the Department (the 
principal items of which are the compensation of 
postmasters and their clerks) necessarily increase 
at nearly the same rate as the business of the De- 
partment and its receipts for postage when no 
change occurs in the rates of postage. ` The usual 
compensation of postmasters, being a commission 
calculated at certain rates per cent. upon the post- 
ages collected at their offices, increases in nearly 
the same proportion as the revenue. Since 1846 
the average increase in postages and in the busi- 
ness of this Department has been about thirteen 
per cent. per year. During the present: fiscal 
year the receipts from postages may not exceed 
two thirds the amount received last year, while 
the labors of postmasters are likely to be in- 
creased from fifteen to tiny per cent. in con- 

uence of the increase of the number of letters 
andar other mailable matter, under the reduced 
rates of postage, and the free delivery of newspa 
pers in the counties of their’ publication, as pro- 
vided by the act of March 3, 1851. 

By the sixtl, section of that act the Postmaster 
General was authorized, in his discretion, to in- 
crease the commissions to postmasters in certain 
cases. It was desirable that this authority should 
not be exercised until the accounts for the last 
quarter were so far adjusted and settled as to en- 
able the Department to make some reliable esti- 


; mate of the amount to be derived from postages 


in the present fiscal ear. But the anxiety “of 
postmasters and the desire of the Auditor to fix 
the amount of commissions allowable to each 
postmaster at the time of settling his accounts for 
the quarter, seemed to render it expedient to fix 
the rate of allowance before the settlement of those 
accounts—especially as such settlement could not 
be completed in less than three months after the 
a apa of the quarter. 

n order was therefore made on the 29th day 
of October last, of which the fllowing is a copy: 

‘ Increased Commissions to Postmasters.”” 

Numerous applications having been made to this Depart- 
ment for the allowance of increased commissions to post- 
masters, anthorized under certain conditions by the sixth 
section of & An act to reduce and modify the rates of post- 
age in the United States and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1851, and it having been clearly shown that in 
most cases the labors of postmasters have been increased 
and their commissions reduced by the operation of said 
act— 

It is ordered, That whenever the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post Office Department shall have satisfactory 
proof, by affidavit or otherwise, that the labors of any post- 
master have been increased and his c@mmissions reduced, 
as provided for by said act, he shall allow and credit such 
postmaster with commissions according to the following 
rules, to wit: ‘ ’ 

Ist. Where the commissions of such postmaster for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1851, did not exceed fifty dol- 
lars, the same amount of commissions allowed for that 
year, with twenty per cent. added thereto, shall be allowed 
and credjted to the postmaster for the fiscal year ending © 
June 30, 1852. g ` 

2d. Where the commissions of such postmaster for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1851, exceeded fifty dollars, 
and did not exceed one hundred dollars, the same amount 
of commissions allowed for that year, with freen per cent, 
added thereto, shall be allowed and credited to the postmas- 


ter for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1852, 


1851.) 
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3d. Where the? commissions of such postmaster for the 
fiscal year ending 30th Jwme, 1851, exceeded one hundred, 
and did not exceed five hundred dollars, the same amount 
of commissions allowed for that year, with twelve and a 


postmaster 


half per cent. added thereto, shall be allowed and credited 
to the postmaster for the fiscal year ending 30th Jun 
4th. Where the commissions of such 
fiscal year ending Wth June, 1851, exceeded five hundred 


e, 1852. 
for the 


*Taste B.—Statement of the number of Post Offices and length of Post Roads in the United States, the 


annual amount paid for Mail 


Transport 
ment at periods of five years from 1790 to 1835 inclusive. 


Number of Post Lene of Post 
Offices. oads. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, November 28, 1851 


Paid- for 
transportation 


ation, and of Receipts and Expendifures of the Post Office Depart- 
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J. MARRON, Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


. Post Orrice DaparntuEnt, November %8, 1851. 


ARRON, Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


|| populated, rates of postage which, sonadeg 


-i Mails. oeo seeeerrecccacnvcccvees 


„the:3d of March, 1851. 


dollars, the same amount of commissions allowed that 
yeor, wit per cent. added thereto, shall be allowed and 
created to the postmaster for the year ending 30th June, 

Provided, always, That the commissions to be allowed 
at any post office (other than a distributing office) shall not ~ 
exceed the postages collected at such office during the period 
for which such allowance is made: Provided, also, That a 
special application for a further allowance to any distribu- 
ting office may be made whenever the Auditor shall certify 


i that the commissions authorized to be allowed under this 


order are insufficient to pay the actual and necessary or 
penses of such office, including the compensation of the 
tmaster: And provided, further, That there shall not 
allowed at any office where the compensation of the post- 


:| master is by law limited to a fixed salary or compensation, 


any greater sum than shall be required to pay such salary 
or compensation, and the actual and necessary expenses of 
his office. . 

The rate of allowance after the present fiscal year is re 
served for future consideration, and will be. determined 
upon after the accounts for the first three quarters of the 
present fiscal year have been adjusted by the Auditor. 


It is, of course, in the power of Congress to ab- 
rogate this order, and fix by law a different rate of 
compensation. It was intended to make the al- 
lowance as liberal as the revenues of the Depart- 


| ment would justify, but it is believed that the 


increase of compensation, under this order, will 
not be commensurate with the required increase 


i of labor; and that, at the old rates of compensa- 


tion, postmasters rendered more service in pro- 


| portion to the remuneration allowed them than the 
‘| Officers of any other department of the Govern- 
j ment. 
|; just to pay a fair compensation to postmasters, 


It is believed, too, to be politic as well as 


that they may cheerfully and zealously codperate 
in endesing successful the perhaps hazardous ex- 
periment of adopting in this comparatively new 
country, a large portion of which is but beeen 
the 
expense of transportation, the area traversed by 
@ur mail routes, and the numerous points of de- 
livery, give us beyond all question the cheapest 
postage in the world. 

The expenditures for the present fiscal year are 
estimated as follows; 


i The annual cost of transportation, 


(foreign and inland,) as author- >. , 

ized and under contracts at the =. 

close of the last fiscal year..... .§4,016,588 00 

Additional cost in the Southern sec- 

. tion, under new contracts, which 
went into effect July 1, 1853..... . 

Cost.of service ordered, and of new . 
routes let, during the quarter end-. 
ing 30th September... esre sses.. 

Increased cost of transportation, un- 
der orders of the Postmaster Gen- . 
eral, for the improvement and ex- 
tension, of mail service, and the 
increased expedition of the great 


61,941 00 


80,624 00 


ost of new routes let during the 

present quarter, and probable cost 

! of putting.in operation the new 

z ag agent onegaeec A Congress ni 

WE a ist + SCRHION s: AI P : 

the Jogi tenio eee’ 

Expenses equal to those of the last 

year, under the heads of compen- : 

. Sation to, postmasters, wrapping =... + 
paper, office furniture, advertsing, . ;; 

mail-bags, blanks, mail-locks,keys P was 
and stamps, mail depradationsand .. 

~ specia] agents, clerks for offices, (of > 

postmasters,) and miscellaneous ... . * 
itenis, with-124 per cent. aided, 

(such expenses necessarily increas- 

. ing with the increase of mail mat- 

ter transported... seceascccrnees 

Amount added to the usual annual 

cost of mail-locks and keys, by 


3 


pat ae aches wee 
seeecoocre 


2,767,967 63 


95,000 00 


_ „changing the game... seccescene 

Gost of publishing laws and regula- ee 
tion’ and list of post offices......  10,000--00 

Cost of postage stamps..eveee...... 12,000 00 

Total estimated expenditures for the an 


CUITENt VEAL. oe sense enea onee ne $7,123,448 63 


_ These expenditures are to be met by the balances 
‘now standing ta the credit of the Deparment, the 
receipts from postages, and the appropriations 
made by the acts of the 3d of March, 1847, and 


These will be more than sufficient to meet the 
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expenses of the current fiscal year, but further aid || which would have resulted from the adoption of || In 1850 the gross revenue was 


from the Treasury will be required for those of 
the succeeding year. j 
The accounts of postmasters for the two first |! 
uarters, under the act of March last, will not be | 
settled by the Auditor, and the te of their |; 
receipts, reported before April or May next. 
Until the accounts for two quarters, at least, are `: 
settled, no reliable estimate of the revenues of the | 
current year can be made. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the whole amount which it will be ne- |, 
cessary to draw from the Treasury, in aid of the | 
revenues derived from postages, will not much | 
exceed for the two years ending June 30, 1853, 
that which would be collected upon matter now 
free, if such matter were charged with the ordi- |i 
nary rates of postage. igs |! 
A carefully prepared report: from Wiliam A. ' 


; has been tried. 


the rates recommended, no change in the present 
rates of letter postage is deemed advisable. 

It was recommended in my last annual report 
that uniform inland rates, without regard to dis- 
tance, should be established on newspapers and 
other printed matter. . It ‘was immediately urged 
that the postage recommended would be unequal 
and unjust, and that a newspaper carried fifty 
miles only should not be cha with the same 
postage as ene carried twenty-five hundred miles. 

he force of this objection was felt by this De- 


partment and by Congress; end the experiment of `- 


numerous rates, aor according to distance, 


than two, or at most three, different rates of inland 
postage on newspapers sent to actual and bona 


rom the results of this experi- : 
ment, I am satisfied that there should not be more | 


Bradley, Esq., postmaster of this city, and which |: fide subscribers; and that those on periodicals and 


is hereto annexed, estimates that the free letters . other printed matter, including transient newspa- | 


and other free matter sent from and received at his ` pers, should be reduced in number and more 
office for the two years ending on the first day of . nearly assimilated to the ordinary newspaper rates. 


this De 


July last, if chargeable with postage at the rates | 
then in force, would have yielded the amount of ! 


$4,240,820, in addition to the actual revenue of 


age at the present rates, the amount would 
been $1,795,920. . 
It will be remembered that this does not include 


It is difficult to assign a sufficient reason for 
charging upon such periodicals as the reviews, 


the numerous magazines, and theological, medical, | 
ment, and that if charged with post- : and law journals, more than three times the amount į 992 89 per year; and for the five years next suc- 
ave '| of postage charged for the same distance on an |! ceeding the reductions, the letter postage was 
equal weight of newspapers. Such periodicals are | 


less ephemeral than the ordinary newspapers, and 


only. esoeese oeeo 9. £2,165,349 17s. 94d. 
While the expenditures were. 1,324,562 16 10 


eee. 


Leaving a net revenue of.... £840,787 0s. 114d. 
Again,the gross revenue for the eight years, 
from 1832 to 1839, both inclusive, was £18,245,- 
| 587 12s. 13d., and for the eight years next suc- 
:ı ceeding the reduction, only £13,843,955 6s. 8id., 
| although the franking privilege was abolished on 
| the adoption of.the penny postage, and the Gov- 
ernment paid postage at the ordinary rates. The 
paid by the Government in 1847 amounted 

i to tee u Td. , ü 
rates of postage on newspapers, pamphlets, 
&c., were not aaral -changed bp the Act of 
1845, but the letter postage was reduced about 53 
: per cent., as was then estimated in the Depart- 

ment: ane: 

The receipts from letter postage for the year 
preceding the reduction, were $3,660,231, and for 
the succeeding year only $2,881,607; being a re- 
duction of about 24 per cent. The letter postage 
| for the nine years next preceding the reduction 
was $34,271,936 09, being an average of $3,807,- 


$17,696,710 71, or $3,539,342 14 per year. The ` 
| increase from 1845 to 1850, in the postage of news- 


the free letters and, other free matter sent from or | certainly pot less beneficial in their influence. |; papers, pamphlets, &c., (which had not been re- 


received at other offices, and that during these | 
ears (between the years in which there is a ' 


to their 


‘The same rates of postage, raieaeas 2 
simplify 


: weight, would be just and equitable, wou 


duced,) was $426,365 67, or about 70 per cent. 


|| Itis true that the expenditures of the Depart- 


residential election) the free matter sent from | the accounts of the Department, and relieve it || ment for the ten years prior to the reduction of 
the Washington post office is much less than in ‘| from the perplexing and often invidious duty of | 1845, exceeded its revenues, and that its revenues 
the year when that election occurs. Nor does it ' discriminating between different publications, and | for the last five years have exceeded its expendi- 


include the free circulation of weekly new 


pers ` declaring one a newspaper and another not a |, tures; but before the act of 1845 the Department 


in the counties of their publication, nor the free | newspaper, in cases where little difference can be |: received nothing for the free matter of Congress 


circulation of newspapers, magazines, and other {| perceived, and where the changed character of the 
` periodicals by way of exchange between phb- || next number of both might render it proper, in 
ishers. If all the free matter now carried in the || respect tọ such numbers, to reverse both decisions. 
mails were now charged with postage, even at the e rates of p on all printed matter can 


` present rates, from one million to two millions of | 


` yates, upon the matter then free, would be required 


’ 


‘line during. the month -of September, 1851, was 


wou 


‘and the very great: extension of the privilege of 
-free exchange between publishers, will, it is be- 


anticipated. 


“below the rates recommended;-weekly paps were 


‘allowed to citedlate fred c ige in the counties 
of their publitudon; atid the Tree exchange of news- 
increased . 


ollars would be added annually to our receipts 
from postages. : 

In my last annual report I recommended certain | 
reduced rates of postage, under the operation of | 
which, it was foreseen, a large deficiency of revenue | 
for a few years would occur. ft was supposed | 
that if those rates were adopted, the accumu- |! 
lated ‘surplus to the credit of the revenues of the ' 
Department, and an annual appropriation from 
the Treasury, equal to the postage, at the usual 


to meet this deficiency, and would be nearly or | 
quite sufficient for that purpose. My reeommend- 'i 
ation was, however, only partially adopted by | 
Congress in the passage of the act of March 3, | 
1851. 

The rate recommended for ordinary inland letter | 
postage was adopted, but six cents when prepaid | 
and ten when unpaid was made’ the single rate of 
letter postage to California and Oregon, instead of 
twenty cents, as recommended. The ratés of post- 
age on most printed matter was’ reduced much 


apers, periodicals, &c:., waa tl 
P he Peduction in the es California. and 
Oregon will greatly diminish -the revenues from 
that source. A statément of ‘the Auditor shows 
that the number of letters received and sent by the 


j 
it 
il 
| 
i 


New York, New Orleans, and Chagres ling durin 
the month of September, 1850, was 112,085, an 
the postage’ thereon $44,385 60; ‘and that the 
number of letters received and sent by the same 


118,934, and the postage thereon under the re- 
duced rates} only $12,804 81. 


It was s : that the reduced rates of post- 
age 


on printed matter recommended in my report 
id diminials the revenue from that source about 
two hundred thousand dollars per annum. The 
rates adopted, with the free circulation of hea 
newspapers within the counties where published, 


lieved, diminish that revenue at feast five hundred 
thousand dollars per annum, unless the quantity 
of ‘such matter be increased more than is tiow 


Notwithwtanding this- diminution’ beyond: that 


be rendeted more niniform -less complex by 
the adoption of suitable rates, withoutdiminiahing, 
‘very materially, the revenue. Whenever news- 
| papers and periodicals can be sent otherwise than in 
j the mails, ata eost less than the postage estab- 
lished by law, such cheaper modes of conveyance 
are generally adopted. For this reason, if gradu- 
ated rates be established, they may be compara- 
tively high for short distances, where the means 
of conveyance are cheap and rapid, without. being 
oppressive or seriously objectionable. 
There is a disposition manifested in certain quar- 


ters to urge a further reduction in-our inland rates |; 


of letter postage, before the results of the last re- 
duction.are properly ascertained. 
Those who takg the position that the people of 


i| this country shodld not rest satisfied with any 


reduction of postage until it be made as cheap as 
that of Great Britain, seem to forget that our rates 
of postage are now, in fact, comparatively much 
cheaper than those of Great Britain;-and that the 
condition of the two countries, in_regard to nearly 


i everything which shonld influence: the. rates ot 
| postage, is widely different. 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Fre- 
land has an area of about 120,000 alata miles, 
and a population of about twenty-eight millions; 
while the area of. the inhabited portions of the 
United States: may be estimated at more than 
1,100,000 square miles, with a population of twen- 
ty-four millions. 

The results of the cheap postage system in Great 
Britain, and of reduced rates of postage in this 
country under the act of 1845, are continually re- 
ferred to as evidence that this Department can sus- 
tain itself with a letter postage of two cents the 


| single rate; but these results, when carefully con- 


sidered, admonish us not to attempt a further re- 
duction until justified by our revenues. .: Some of 
these results will be stated. 


In the year ending January 5, 1839, being the ; 
year previous to the adoption in Great Britain on | 


the 5th of December, 1839, of the four-penny rate, 
(followed January 10, 1840, by the penny-rate on 
ro letters, and-the:two-penny rate on unpaid 
etters,) the ss revenue from. postages in the 
United Kingdom wasr.....-£2,390,763-10s. 13d. 


| And the expenditures, ,..... -© 756,999. 7- 4 


Leaving a-net-revenue of. ...£1,633,764 2s. 94d. 
——— 


a 


{| the Deputy Postmasters of the United 


and the Departments. Since 1845 the Department 
: has received $1,458,187 60 from the Treasury, 
i} which sum has been included in the statement of 
|. its revenues; and also the further sum of $725,000 
i| appropriated by Congress to meet the deficiency 
i in its revenue which followed the act of 1845. 
| The aggregate amount of these sums exceeds by 
about.$775,000 the available balances to the credit 
of the revenues of the Department on .the 30th of 
|| June last. It should also be remembered, that-by 
I| a provision of the act of 1845, the Postmaster 
i General was required to accept the lowest bid 
|| which, in his judgment, secured the requisite cer- 
| tainty, security,-and celerity in the transportation 
of the mail, and that under this rule, the cost of 
| transportation was reduced from $2,905,504 in 

1845, to $2,577,407 in 1849; although the extent 
of our mail routes-was increased during that period 
; from 143,940 to. 167,703 miles. The contracts for 
| mail transportation are made for four years, and 

one of the four contract sections is let each year. 

The whole service had, consequently, in j, uly, 
1848, undergone the process of reduction under 
the act of 1845, and the annual cost of transporta- 
tion has from that time been steadily and necessa- 
rily increased. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
reduction of ‘postage in 1845 was accompanied by 
a -great reduction of the cost of transportation, 
while no such reduction can follow the act. of 1851. 
‘On the contrary, that act, by the reduction of post- 
ee on printed matter, and the consequent.increase 
of such matter in the mails, will add very largely 
to the cost of transportation. - 

- In connection with these facts it should also be 

remembered, that the receipts from postage in Great 
Britain have-been greatly augmented by the estab- 
lishment, since 1839, of numerous lines of ocean 
steamers, yielding large revenues, the expense of 
which lines is not charged upon the Post Office 
Department of the United Kingdom. Great Britain 
. also collects a considerable sum for transit postage. 
In-this country, also, the receipts from postages 
‘have been censiderably augmented by the estab- 
| lishment of lines of ocean mail. steamers, under 
contracts with the Navy Department and with this 
Department; the. present cost of which, and the 
postages thereon, appear in this report. 

-The expense of packet. service, foreign and in- 
land, paid by.the Admiralty, and not by the Post 
Office-Department in the United Kingdom, is be- 
lieved to have been £701,580 14s. 8d. for the year 
t ending January 5, 1848; while the amount paid by 
| the Post Office Department forthe conveyance of 
| the mails, including riding work, and expresses by 

Kingdom, 


too 
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tolls on mail coaches, was only £419,178 17s. jd. ; 

Since the date of my last annual report new | 
ona wo eee after due advertisement, 
for furnishing blanks, wra er, twine, 
sealing-wak, and marking ane aie siapa for 
the use of the post offices of the United States; 
for furnishing leather and canvas mail bags and 
pouches, mail locks and keys, paper, blank books, 
and anther atationery for the use of the Department, 
and for the printing and binding required therefor. 
Under these contracts nearly all these articles will 
be supplied on more favorable terms than under 
the former contracts. 


wages to mail guards, other coach expenses, and | 


A contract has been made for the supply of the _ 


postage stamps authorized by the act of March 
t. These stamps are believed to be of superior 
quality, and are furnished at a less price than was 


formerly paid. Some of those furnished soon '; 


after the execution of the contract were found to 
be deficient in adhesive qualities, but it is believed 
that there will be no ground for future complaint. 

Directions for the destructian of the dies and 

- plates employed in the manufacture of the postage 
stamps formerly used have been given, and for 
counting and burning such of the stamps as have 
not been issued to postmasters, or have been re- 
turned, 

The streets, avenues, roads, and public high- 
ways of the cities of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and New Orleans have been established 
as routes under the tenth section of the post- 
age act of March 3, 1851, and letter carriers ap- 
pointed for the service thereon, If it is the in- 
tention of Congress to transfer the whole dispatch 

. business of the cities to the letter carriers of the 


Department, further legislation for that purpose is 
desirable. . j 


Some weeks since, agents of this Department -` 


_ were dispatched to the North and to New Orleans, 
with the view of ascertaining whether the mails 
on the great route between Maine and Louisiana 


might not be considerably expedited. Thegreater . 


. expedition and therefore formidable competition | 
of ocean steamers, running between. prominent | 
points on this line, seemed to render this a favor- 

. able moment for negotiations with the contractors 


on the present mail route. From the information | 


obtained by the ns thus sent along these lines, 
_ it is believed that if the contractors will meet the 
wishes of the Department, the mail between this 
city and New Orleans can be expedited twenty- 
four hours; that the time required between this city 
and New York can be reduced to eleven hours; 
and that the mails from the South, leaving here in 
-the afternoon, may be delivered in New York in 
time to be sent East to Boston, North to Albany, 
on their way to Baffalo, and West, along the New 
York and Erie Railroad, by the morning. trains 
from New York. While pursuing this object, an 
effort will be made to. preserve at New York a 
. close connection of. the trains carrying the. mails 
_ which leave here in the morning with, the evening 

trains which take such mails beyond New York. 
.. The liberal disposition avowed by the contract- 
. ora who have been applied to, and the general 
. liberality of those not yet consulted, as well as 
. the strong interest they all~have, in making the 

present line more and satisfactory to the 

traveling public, would seem to justify the hope 


+ 


| 
i 


- that these improvements can be effected without | 


rring an expenditure disproportioned to the | 
.-importance of the object to be attained... If, how- 
; ever, the negotiations now in. progress shall. lead 
to no favorable result, the attention of Congress 
will be called to other feasible modes of expediting 
the great mails between the Eastern and the South- 
ern States. — eee P 
< The ry orders have been made to charge 
failing bidders and their guarantors the différence 
between their accepted proposals. and the amount 
-. which the Department subsequently, contracts. to 
: Fey for the-service specified in. such proposals. 
. This is required -under the provisions of ihe 27th 
x Betton oi the act of July 2d, 1836, which it is be- 
. lieved will now be systematically and faithfully 


carried out. The Auditor reports that the sum gf 


} 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 


Having ascertained, from a partial examination 
of the bonds of postmaaters, that the penalties of 
uence 


t 


' very many.of these bonds were, in cons 
of the increase of postages, insufficient for the se- 
,curity of the Department, and also that a large | 
number of. them were executed at a period so dis- |: 
tant as to render it probable that the sureties might '' 
be dead or insolvent, an order was made requiring 
‘new bonds in all cases where the penalties were `: 
` inadequate, or where the bond had been executed | 
for more than six years, More than 5,250 new ` 
bonds were, under this order, prepared and sent 
_out, and nearly all have been returned, examined, |. 
accepted, and registered. 
A carefully-revised and corrected list of the post | 
' offices in the United States has been published and | 
distributed to the postmasters andother officers of - 
the Department. On this revision it appeared that `. 
the number of post offices in the United States | 
' was somewhat less than that stated in the previous ' 
repart from this Department. 
; e laws of. Congress relating to this Depart- 
` ment, its officers and business, have been carefully | 
compiled for republication in connection with the | 
eneral regulations of the Department, which have 
been revised for that purpose, A large portion of ` 
the work has been for some time in the hands of 
the printer, and the whole is expected to be com- 
pleted and distributed in February next. 
Wooden marking and rating stamps have been | 
furnished to a large class of offices whose receipts 
_ were too small to authorize the rappi of metal 
stamps. By furnishing these and blanks of a 
better quality, as well as other facilities for the | 
dispatch of business, it is hoped that the labor of 
_ postmasters will be, in some degree, reduced, and 
greater promptness, accuracy, and dispatch se- 
cured. : ea. 
: In consequence of the want of clerical force in 
the dead-letter office, my efficient Third Assistant 
had been compelled, for several years, to allow 
er office, of letters 


| 
| 


an accumulation, in the dead-lett 
containing promissory notes, fi 
papers of value. This class of letters had been 
accumulating from 1837, and was rapidly increas- 
| ing. Upon examination into the general charac- 
j ter of their. enclosures, I deemed it my duty to 
cause extraordinary efforts to be made to send 
! these letters and their enclosures to the parties en- 
‘titled thereto. For this purpose several clerks, 
whose duties might during the recess of Congress | 
be temporarily thrown upon others in the same 
| divisions, were detached from their respective 


desks and employed in this service. In order to |! 


accomplish the object in view, several persons not 
in the service of the Department, were permitted 
to labor in the office, with the understanding. that 


: cially appropriate. for that purpose a sum sufti- 
ee ‘ : : : 
| cient for. their compensation. This course was 


| 


ii the efficienc 


} 
drafts, and other 4 
H 


HP 


they would be. paid when Congress should spe- || 


‘7 
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amonnted, during the same period, to $25,971. 89; 
of which the sum of $84 77, has been remitted. 
‘The deductions made during the same period for 
failures and irregularities on foreign routes under , 
contracts with this Department amounrited to $1 "450, 
and the fines and deductions which the Navy De- 
partment has been advised to make on routes 
under its control (the inspection of which had been 
oe to this Department), amounted to 
:958. ‘ 
The special agents of the Department have been 
actively and uscfully employed in the discharge 
of their various and important duties. The in- 
-ereased salaries authorized by an act of the last 
Congress have not been paid them, the necessities 
| of the service forbidding such reduction of their 
number as would justify the payment of the in- 
creased salary out of the present appropriation. 
These officers render important service to the De- 
partment and to the public. Through their exer- 


: tions mafhly the proportionate increase of depre- 
` dation and loss, wit 


i the growth of the country 
and extension of mail transportation, has been ma- 
terially checked, while the number of arrests and 


‘convictions for violation of the laws has been 


reatly increased. “Much of the service is per- 


formed in cities, and is of a nature to involve large 
; expenses, 


I recommend an appropriation for the 
deficiency of salary allowable to them under the 


_ existing laws. 


The postmasters and other persons in the ger- 


| vice of the Department have, with few exceptions, 


discharged their duties with fidelity, promptness, 
and accuracy, and have endeavored to increase 
y, utility, and reputation of the De- 


t 


| partment, i i 
| On the 3d of January last, S. R. Hobbie, Esġ., 
' then First Assistant, Postmaster General; was ap- 
! pointed a special agent and postal commissioner, 
| and dispatched to Cuba and Panama, with ifistruc- 
‘ tions to make, if practicable, suitable arrangements 
! for an ae at Cuba of mails from and to the 

West India’ Islands, the Atlantic coast of South 
America, and to points on the Gulf of Mexico apd 
elsewhere reached from Havana’ by British’ thail 
ackets, but to which our own mail arraigemetits 
did not extend; and also to effect, if practicable, 
an. arrangement for the exchange at Panama ‘of 


| mails from and to the western coast of South 


Í the more necessary as, during the last summer, 
some 4,200 pounds of dead letters, which had been 
suffered to accum in California sine 

| tension of out thal stvide toBah Francisco, in 

| the hope that Congress: would authorize them to 

i be opened and examined there, were returned to 

i the Department. : -The-amount equitably due to 

| the persons thus allowed to tabor in the Depart- 
ment is estimated at p58: As the incteased 
labor thrown u e ah sag by the new 

ostage. act of the 3d of March last, rendered it 


mpossible to register and send out the letters re- 


‘ferred to without some such arrangement, and as || 


by. it the letters accumulated during the previous 
years, and most of those received during the pres- 


ent year, have been properly disposed of, itis be- |) 
| lieved Congress 


1 not hesitate to make the 
essary appropriation, That it be made at an 
rly day. is earnestly. recommended, ___. 
The requirement. of the return of weekly and 
monthly, registers of the arrivals and departures 
of the mails at the ternlipi of each route, showing 
-whether.the number of 


ne 
ea 


ciency and regularity into the seryice, _- 
..- During the last fiscal year, as. appearg 


. $85,762 36. was.charged against. failing bidders 
and their. guarantors, ing to the provisions 
- of that act, during the last fiscal year, A. large 

portion of this sum was charged for Es OC- 
eurring in previous years. 


‘Report from. the Inspection.. 
paved upon contractors on inJand.soutes amounted | 
to $8,0 


1 81; of which the sum of $10, 5 h 


e the ex- ||’ 


ps contracted for had or || 
had not.been performed according to contract and | ‘Dep 
within schedule time, has introduced greater effi- || G 
g by the || 
ce, the fines im- 
ait 


f itted,.. The deductions on aceount of ||. 


reach San Francisco in time for the Taing A 
unfortunately detained -him bn 
Tihane. oTharserrieb Was, 
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contracts for the residue of the contract term; 
indorsing upon each an agreement signed by the 
contractor, giving to the Postmaster General ‘the 
‘right to discontinue the service at the end of one 
* year, or on the 30th day of June, 1852, making 
‘such additional allowance for the "year’s service 
‘as to him shall seem just, proper, and equit- 
able.” 

As these contracts provide for service at prices 
more than fifty per cent. less than those paid under 
the previous contracts, and as low as can probably 
be obtained at a new letting, it is respectfully rec- 
ommended that a joint resolution legalizing such 
contracts for the residue of the contract term be 
adopted at an early day. . 

Contracts for the service in Oregon, under pro- 
posals received and opua in pursuance of an 
advertisement directed under the same circum- 
stances, and with the same expectations as that 
directed in California, have been executed for the 


` residue of the contract term, to end on fhe 30th of 


June, 1854, and returned by the agent to this 
Department. The acts of the agent have been 


confirmed so far as to authorize temporary con- ; 


tracts only. The prices of the service stipulated 


_ for are high, but it is believed that they are nearly || 


or quite as reasonable as could be obtained at a 
new letting. The early passage of a joint reso- 


lution to legalize these contracts for the residue of `; 


the contract term is recommended. 
Under the provisions of the first section of the 
Navy appropriation act, approved March 3, 1851, 
` contracts have been made with the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company to increase the trips of the 
mail line p 


semi-monthly service on the Atlantic side of the 
` Isthmus, as directed by the section referred to. 
This service was contracted for at the rate of sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the cost of the trips. under 
the original or former contract; and the contract 
therefore is believed to be in strict accordance with 
_the provjsions of the act referred to. . . 
nder the provisions of the same section, this 
Department has consented to a temporary arrange- 
‘ment by which the mail steamers from New York 
‘to Havana are not required to touch at Charleston 
. or Savannah; and the contract for semi-monthly 
service between the ports last named and Havana 
has been renewed for four years, from the Ist day 
of July last, at the price heretofore paid for that 
, Service. 
-The contractors for the mail service from New 
_ York and New Orleans, via Havana, to Chagres, 
e some time since proposed to take mails by their 
steamers, which run direct to Chagres, in addition 
to the mails taken by their steamers touching at 
Havana. They desired additional compensation 
therefor. This Department declined to assume 
-for the Government either an express or implied 
obligation to make such compensation, but con- 
sented to send mails by such steamers, with the 
express understanding that no obligation to pay 
„for such service was thereby incurred, but without 
: requiring the contractors, expressly to relinquish 
all claim tp, compensation, and thus preclude an 
appieno to Congress. oo er 
he sperpart the route now in operation by 
way of Lake Nicaragua, and the probability that 
other competing routes from the Atlantic cities to 
California will ere long be in operation, and upon 
, which the mails may perhaps be transported with 
greater dispatch and economy than upon.the pres- 
ent route, renders it expedient to proceed with 
great caution in adding to the cost of the present 
service, and. to reserve, in all cases, the right to 
discontinue such service and pay whenever the 
public interest may require. 

No contract-has been made for the transporta- 
tion of the mails across the Isthmus of Panama, 
under the second section of the “ Act to establish 
certain post routes, &c.,’’ approved March 3, 1851. 

. The Government of New Granada has consented 
that the service may be performed by the Panama 
Railroad Company, and a proposition from the 
President of that or or the .transportation 
of our mails across the Isthmus: was favorably 
regarded. As, however, there were difficulties in 
the way of making a permanent contract in con- 
formity with the requirements of the section above 
referred to, it was suggested that the railroad com- 
pany should commence the transportation of the 


4 


' Isthmus. 


) 


etween Panama and Oregon to semi- | 
monthly; thus making that service conform to the || tinue the week] 
| also. 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


mail as soon as their road should be so far com- 
pleted and in operation as to increase the expe- 
dition of the mails, and that this Department 
should recommend to Congress to authorize pay- 
ment therefor at a price per pound slightly above 
the average price now paid under the treaty with 
New Granada. The President of the railroad 
company has given notice that on and after the 
Ist of December next (1851) the company will be 
ready to receive and transport the mail under this 
arrangement, and orders for its delivery to that 
company have been issued. This will expedite | 
very considerably the transportation across the 
I respectfully recommend an appropri- | 
_ ation for the compensation which will be equitably 


Thecontract with the Collins line of mail steam- 
ers between New York and Liverpool requires , 
the performance of but twenty trips out and back | 
during the year. For the purpese, however, of , 
arranging weekly trips in American steamers, al- 
ternating with those of the Cunard steamers which 
‘depart weekly from this country and England, | 
these steamers have made departures each alternate | 
; week, and have thus completed a weekly line of | 
American steamers from New York. If these 
trips are continued as heretofore there will have | 
| been performed in the present year three more trips | 
than are provided for in the contract, and to con- ' 
tinue the weekly trips thereafter will require six 
additional trips per year. 

As the English Government had made new 
arrangements by which the weekly trips of the 


j 


Cunard steamers were to be continued through 
the year, it was deemed highly important to con- 
trips of the American steamers 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Collins 
was requested to continue his trips every other 
week, and wasassured that the payment, by Con- 
grees ret a pe rata compensation would be recom- | 
mended. it is claimed by the contractors, and it | 
is believed justly, that a pro rata compeneation || 
for these extra trips, in the winter season, will-riot 
fi 7 indemnify them; and if the extra trips’ are 
performed, it is earnestly recommended that a pro 
rata compensation, with such addition, if any, as 
may be necessary to give to the contractors a fair 
and liberal compensation for the extya service, be 
authorized b Congress, The unrivaled qualities 
and speed of the ships of this line, and the very | 
satisfactory manner in which the service has been 
performed, establishing the superiority of Ameri- | 
can skill and enterprise in the construction of ocean 
steamers and in ocean steam navigation, entitle the 
proprietors of this line to the most favorable con- 
sideration, and J cannot doubt that Congress will 
make the appropriations recommended. 

From the Auditor’s report, it appears that the 
whole amount of postage, includin, 
and foreign, on letters, &c., received and sent by 
the different lines of United States mail steamers, 
during the last fiscal year, was $867,891 52, as 
follows: . $ 
Line from New York to Liverpool, 

(Collins). ..0cerecccesecces ess e $205,841 71 
Line from New. York via Southamp- 


————— 


due to the railroad company. i! 


| York to New Or 


inland, sea, |! 
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alone is worthy of the consideration of 
ongress. But it would also, it is believed, be 
productive of great political and commercial ad- 
vantages; would abate national antipathiés and 
gence promote and increase friendly views 
and relations between the people of the two coun- 
tries, and unite more closely by mutual benefits 
the two great Republics of the western hemisphere. 
For the reasons thus briefly adverted to, I respect- 
fully advise that the establishment of a line of 
mail-steamers to Vera Cruz be recommended to 
Congress. An‘examination of the Treasury tables 
of exports and imports to and from Mexico for 
the last ten years will, it is believed, show the 
| importance of such a line to the interests of the 
whole country—especially to that large portion of 
it situated on the Mississippi and its tributaries— 
and justly defraying from the Treasury the ex- 
pense of its establishment. 
Offers have been made to this ‘Department to 
' contract for mail service from New York to Ant- 


, werp; 


From New York, by Gibraltar, Marseilles, and 
Toulon, to Genoa; 

From New York to San Francisco, by the Nica- 
ragua route, which is now in operation; i 

From New York to Galway, in Ireland; 

From Philadelphia to Havana; 


From New York, by St. Thomas, &c., to Ven- 


' ezuela; and 


From ened pha to Antwerp, and from New 
eans, by ocean steamers, in con- 
nection with a contemplated railroad service across 
the State of Florida. 
_ Believing that the future” revenues of the De- 
partment would prove insufficient to justify the 
employment of the service embraced in these 
offers, most of the parties making them have been 
informed, in substance, that no contract for the 
service would be made by this Department, and 
that their applications should be submitted to Coh- 
as. Some, if not all, of these lines would be 
found exceedingly useful and advantageous, if the 
service could be obtained at rates not dispropor- 
tioned td thé' public benefits secured by their es- 
tablishment. — ` i 
It is understood that the Belgian Government is 
ready to coöperate in the speedy establishment 
and maintenance of the line to Antwerp. That 
int is a favorable one for the correspondence 
etween this country and the continent of Bare; 
and it is not doubted that the establishment of 
; such a line would be exceedingty advantageous to 
the two countries, not only in respect to their 
ostal intercourse, but also, in a much higher 
egree, to their commercial interests. A hope is 
entertained that this subject will be found to de- 
i serve favorable consideration. ; l 
A copy of the proposition of Mr. Ambrose W. 
Thompson, in behalf of himself and his associates, 
for the establishment of a line of mail steamers 
between New York and Galway,is herewith sub- 
mitted. This proposition was received on the 
28th instant, too late for deliberate consideration. 
It will be seen that Mr. Thompson proposes to 
enter into contract to carry the mail for ten years 
in steamships readily convertible into war steam- 
ers for $100,000 per annum for each ship employed; 


_ ton to Bremen... .csccegeeeccoes 94,598 03 
Line from New York via Cowes to ` 
Havre, (for nine months only).... 38,110 74; 


Lines from New York and New Or- 
leans, via Havana, Chagres, and 
Panama, to California and Oregon. 529,341 04 | 


$867,891 52 


The postages accruing on letters carried by the | 
lines from the Atlantic cities to California and 


of the reduction of postage made by the aet of | 
1851, and of the increased number of letters sent | 
by private expresses. Upon the other lines a very 
considerable increase igconfidently expected. 
The attention of this Department having been : 
directed to the subject of postal communication 
between the United States and Mexico, it has 
ascertained that satisfactory propositions can prob- 
ably be obtained for a line of mail steamere from 
New Orleans, by way of Tampico, to Vera Cruz. 


l 


The establishment of such a line would no doubt 
greatly facilitate and increase the postal inter- 
course between the two countries, and in that re- 


' establishment. 


or to contract for stich service, and’ receive there- 
' for only the postages which shall arise from such 
mail matter as may be actually transmitted in the 
ships of the proposed line. This Department 
has, perhaps, no authority to make contracts 
giving to such a line the postages accruing there- 


i| on; and even if it has, there is a manifest propriet 


| in submitting the matter to Congress. - There is 
:much reason to believe that such a line would 


‘| lessen the time now required for the t issi 
Oregon will be much diminished in consequence `: Th and England 


of the mails between this country and England 
and Ireland; and other and c t reasons, not 
directly connected with its usefulness for mail 
purposes, have been strongly urged in favor of its 
As these reasons will, without 
doubt, be soon presented to Congress by those 
most familiar with the subject, I shall perhaps 


| best promote the object by simply recommending 


it tó the early and favorable consideration of that 


pbody. 


Application has also been made for the extension ’ 
of the trips of the steamers of the New York and 
Havre line to Bremen. e subject is yet under 
advisement. 
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_A postal agreement with the Canadian Post 
Office Department has been concluded, and the 
arrangement for which it provided is now in suc- 
cessful operation. Under this arrangement the 
postage on a single letter from any point in the 

nited States to any point in Canada is ten cents, 
or sixpence of Canada currency—except where the 
letter is to be transmitted over 3,000 miles from the 
boundary line at the point of crossing, when the 


single rate of postage is fifteen cents—payable in `i 
either country. A copy of.this agreement is |! 


hereto annexed. - 

An agreement of a similar character has been 
made with the Post Office Department of New 
Brunswick, embracing in its provisions Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 

Looking to the eventual establishment of a mail 
line between California and China, via the Sand- 
wich Islands, the postmaster of San Francisco 
was some months since instructed to make up and 
forward, by every convenient opportunity, all 
letters for those distant countries where the inland 
postage to the San Francisco office was prepaid. 

Under a provision in the second section of the 
postage act of last session, an order was made, 

y the advice and consent of the President, and 
went into effect on the first of July last, establish- 


ing two cents as the rate to be charged on each |: 


newspaper (not passing through Great Britain) 
mailed k the United States for or received from 


any foreign country, other than the British North | 
American Provinces, and the West Coast of South ; 


America, where different rates were found more 


applicable and different arrangements were made. | 
e on! 


A rate of two cents for United States pos 
newspapers transmitted between the United States 
and Great Britain, had been already fixed by the 
existing postal treaty with that country. This 
order was considered advisable, not only in view 
of the desired postal arrangements with France, 
Prussia, and Belgium, but also of having, as far 
as practicable, simple and uniform rates of news- 


pper pos 
tates of W estern Europe. 

The postal convention with Prussia, which has 
for many months been ready for signature, as 
soon as a reduced rate of transit postage should 
be consented to by the British Government, is still 
unsighed, in consequence of the failure of negoti- 
ations with Great Britain for the adoption of sat- 
isfactory rates of transit postage on letters passing 
troeh that kingdom to countries horoia: For 
the same reason the negotiations with France for 
a similar postal arrangement have not been pressed 
to a final conclusion, and a pending proposal for 
a postal convention with Belgium, in connection 
with a proposition for the establishment of a line 
of mail steamers to Antwerp, has been postponed 
for future consideration. 

The renewed determination of Great Britain to 
insist upon a transit rate on letters passing through 
England, which is deemed excessive, is a subject 
of regret. By the postal treaty of December, 
1848, this Government made the moat liberal con- 
cessions. The terms of the treaty were highly 
favorable to Great Britain, but I am constrained 
to say that, in my judgment, the liberal spirit then 
manifested by the United States has not been re- 
ciprocated. The treaty provided that the British 
Government might send letters in closed mails 
through the United Statés, (mony by the way of 
New York or Boston,) to their North American 
Provinces, at twelve and a half cents the ounce, 
which was deemed equivalent to only one half the 
rate then paid by our own citizens on letters con- 
veyed the same distance. 

his provision was conceded, although the 
transit rates on letters passing through England 


on their way. from or to this country, were. left | 


(temporarily, as was then supposed) to be deter- 
mined by the British post office, except that they 
were not to exceed the rates which that office then 
charged, or should thereafter charge, upon letters 
from British colonies or possessions, or. foreign 
countries, passing through England in like man- 
ner; and although it was known that the rates 
usually. charged (being different in respect to let- 
ters addregsed to different. countries) averaned 
about thirty cents the ounce. j s : 
It was then expected that this arrangement. in 
respect to the transit rates of the two countries 
would be speedily superseded by one more in ac- 


' this subject were protracted by the refusal of Great 


e between the United States and the !' 
|i agents, or other persons, to carry letters on these 


i! gel should also be required to make an affidavit, 


ri 
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cordance with the views of mutual benefit and || The stealing of mail locks should be punished as 


accommodation entertained by this Government; 
and to that end the following provision was in- 
serted in the 12th article of the treaty: 

& But the two contracting parties agree to invite France 
to enter into communication with them, without loss of 
time, in order to effect such arrangements for the convey- 
: auce of letters and newspapers and closed mails through 
: the Territories of the United States, of the United Kingdom, | 

and of France, respectively, as may be most conducive to 
the interests of the three countries.” z 


Negotiations. between the three countries on 


| Britain to assent to an arrangement deemed fair 
„and reasonable, until France has at length con 

sented to a separate arrangement with Great Brit- 
ain, reducing the transit rate on letters passing 


thirty to twenty-four cents the ounte. 

The same rate was insisted upon as the basis of 
an arrangement with this country, but was deemed 
excessive, and has not been assented to. 

Our convention with Great Britain can be an- 
nulled by either of the two Governments after one | 


sit rates be not soon agreed to, this Government 
should seriously consider whether the notice pro- ' 
| vided for in the treaty shall not be given. ; 
lids well known that vessels from foreign ports 
continually bring into this country large numbers 
' of letters which are not delivered into the post of- | 
fices of the ports of arrival, as required by law. 
In steamers running on the routes from New York 
and New Orleans to San Francisco, : including 
even the mail steamers under contract with the 
United States, large numbers of letters are con- 
tinually sent by express companies, and the au- 
thority now vested in this Department and its of- 
ficers is insufficient to prevent it. ‘The. evil is one 
of such magnitude; and bears so heavily upon the 
revenues of the Department, that it is earnestly 
recommended that th 
ject be carefully revised. It is suggested that it 
e made highly penal for express companies, their 


routes outside of the mails, and that it be made 
the special duty of all officers of the customs, and 
all special agents of the Post Office Department, 
to examine on board vessels, on their arrival, all 
packages which they shall have good reason to be- 
ieve contain letters, and to seize the same, under 
i such restrictions and with such directions for their 
| subsequent disposal as may Be deemed expedient. 
i The master or other officer in charge of such ves- 


| before such vessel shall be permitted to break bulk 
or make entry in any port of the United States, 
that he has, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
| lief, delivered or caused to be delivered to the post 
office at or nearest to such port, all bags, pack- 
ages, or parcels containing letterg that were on 
board such ship at the time of its arrival, except 
such letters as are exempted by law. In view of 
the present low rates of, age, the great expense 
of maintaining .these lines of steamers, the eom- 
paratively small amount of postage which will 
hereafter accrue from them, and the ease with 
which the present laws are evaded, prompt and 
decisive action is urgently recommended. 

The security of our mails requires that further 
provision should. be made to punish as felons all, 
persons who shall steal or obtain by false pre- 
tences, or knowingly and unlawfully make, forge, 
or counterfeit an key suited to any lock which 
has been or shall be adopted by the Post Office 
Department, for use, and which shall then be in. 
use, on any of the mails of the United States; or 
who shall have in their possession any such. mail 
key with the intent unlawfully or improperly to 
use, sell, or otherwise dispose of the same; or 
who, being employed in the manufacture.of mail 
locks or keys for the use of the Department, | 
whether as contractors or otherwise, shall deliver 
any finished or unfinished mail key or mail lock, 
or the interior parts thereof to any person not duly 
authorized under the hand of the Postmaster Gen-. 
eral and the seal of the Department to receive the 


through that country from and to France from |! 


yéar’s notice to the other; and if satisfactory tran-.| 


|| different portions of the country. 


e laws applicable to the sub- |, 


same, unless such person be engaged in the manu- 
facture thereof in the manner authorized by the 
contract for such manufacture. ; 

Most assuredly these locks and keys should be 
protected by provisions as stringent andas highly 


felony, for reasons that will readily occur. 

Great numbers of canvas mhi. bags sent out 
from this city and the larger offices are never re- 
turned, and are impropeny appropriated. They 

| are plainly marked “ U. S. Mail,” so that no one 


| can be mistaken in regard to their purpose and 


ownership; yet it is believed that great numbers 
: of them have been improperly taken and kept for 
, private use. By the acts relating to the Army, 
: heavy penalties have been imposed for purchasing 
| the arms or uniform clothing of an enlisted soldier, 
and a similar penalty should certainly be imposed 
i upon those who unlawfully appropriate the mail 
bags or pouches, mail locks, or other property of 
this Department. 4 << 

The provision of law which now authorizes 
, Postmasters to sell newspapers not called for, for 
the postage thereon, should be extended to all 
classes of pane matter; and it should be made 
the duty of all Postmasters to sell all such dead 
| printed matter, and account for the same, under 
i such regulations as the Department may prescribe, 
Plank roads, affording the means of a more 
' rapid and easy communication between important 
| points on existing mail routes, are common in 
lt frequéntly 
| occurs that no mail service can be placed thereon 
: because they are not on the line of any established 

post route. It it therefore suggested that a law be 
: passed authorizing contracts for carrying the mail 
, on all plank roads, and declaring that plank roads ` 

on which the Department shall oile for carry- 

ing the mail shall, while the mail is so carried 
! thereon, be deemed public post routes. A similar 
Eee in relation to canals was adopted in 
The increasing abuses of the franking privilege 
render desirable some further legislation in respect 
thereto. The franking as public documents of 
matters which are not such; the distributing of 
| franked envelopes to persons not entitled to the 
franking | rivilege; the franking as ‘‘ official,” let- 
ters which are not such; the use of the frank to 
cover innumerable circulars for the benefit of others: 
| than the parties who frank them;and the franking 
| of letters of other persons, are presented as some 
of the existing abuses. All these should, in my 
judgment, be prohibited by severe penalties, and 
| a conviction for such an offence should deprive 
| the offender of his franking privilege. It is also 
proper that the attention of Congress should be 
| directed to the fact that the penalty of five hundred 
dollars, imposed by the existing law, is found to 
be insufficient to prevent the counterfeiting of - 
! franks, either with or without the assent of the 
persons whose frank is counterfeited. 

Authority should be given to the ment 
to increase the compensation of its special agents 
in California and Oregon, to an amount more 
nearly corresponding with the general high prices 
of those sections. ese agents, acting at points- 
remote from the central organization of the De- 

tient, must necessarily barily be ‘invested “With a 

rge discretion, and implicitly relied upon for the 
information on which the action of the Depart- 
. ment, in respect to those portions of the country, 


| must be based. The highest sali now author- 
ized to be paid Are ‘entirely ibadéquate, and to. se- 


cure the Services ‘bf competint Bie) assurances 
have been given that authority tø pay a higher 
compensation for past as well as future setviceg 
would be asked for. The early passage of ah act’ 
authorizing the Postmaster General to allow them 
a just compensation for their past services, and 
adequate salaries for the future, is earnestly and 
urgently recommended. . 
"Phe ‘ostmaster General should also be empow- 
ered to authorize the esas agents in ea rae 
and Oregon, respectively, to receive, open, an 
decide Spon proposals for mail service, and, in the `. 
presence and with the aid of such postmaster as 
the Department shall designate, to open the dead 
letters accumulated from time to time within their 
districts, to destroy those found to be of no value, 
and to return to the Department those containing 
valuables, under such regulations and instructions 
as may be deemed proper. ae 
_ An extension of the building occupied by this 
Department, for the better accommodation of ita 
several bureaus, the Auditor’s Office, and the City 


penal as treagury notesor any other public security. || Post Office, was :ecommended in my last annual 


* 
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report, Thereasona then urged for such exten- 

sion are constantly poniring additional force. 

The rooms of the Post Office building, now unrea- | 

sonably crowded, will soon be entirely insufficient , 

for the accommodation of the business of this De- . 

ent and of the Auditor’s office. Indeed, it. 

is now, and during the last year has been found 

necessary to occupy several rooms over the City 

“Post Otce, where the papers of the Auditor’s 
office are exposed to loss by fire and other causes. 

Large quantities, too, of important papers are, 
from necessity, packed in the halls and in the 
basement or cellar of the main building, where 

they are exposed to mildew and gradual destruc- 

tion. They should not be so exposed; for the loss 

of the papers of the Department, and especially of 

the Auditer, would be a public calamity, and 

would be irreparable. I respectfully ask that it 

be earnestly and ntly recommended to Con-, 

grese to take immediate and effectual measures for | 

e extension of the west wing of the present Post 
Office building, or for the erection of its north 
front, as originally contemplated. 

The accommodations for the Post Office of this 
city are entirely unsuitable and insufficieat. Sit- 
uated at the seat of the National Government, and 
appropriated chiefly to the correspondence of its 
various Departments, it is continually visited by 
the representatives of foreign Governments and 
strangers from-every part of the world. Its pres- 
ent condition is not only unsafe, but decidedly 
discreditable to this Department and the country. 
Some improvements made during the last fiscal 
year have afforded partial and temporary relief 
from the evils before experienced for want of room; 
but other arrangements of a creditable and perma- , 
nent character should soon be made. 

In my last annual report í also recommended ' 
that the laws for the government of the Depart- | 


ness of the Department, labored beyond the 
usual office hours, and in the discharge of duties 
| not pertaining to the desks to which they had 
, been assigned. 

N. K. HALL, Postmaster General. 
To the Presipent. 5 


Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice Inpran AFrains, Nov. 27, 1851. 


Sır: The limits of a report of this description 
will admit only of a very general and summary 


view of the condition of our Indian affairs, and the | 
. Operations of this branch of the public service ` 


during the last twelve months. For detailed in- 
formation reference must be had to the documents 
herewith, consisting of the reports of superintend- 
ents, agents, missionaries, and others, which con- 
tain a mass of facts and speculations, curious, in- 
teresting, and important. 


In the last annual report from this office allusion | 


was made to mutual aggressionson the part of the 
Sioux and Chippewas, attended by melancholy in- 
cidents of Indian barbarity and folly. In despite 
of all efforts to prevent it, similar occurrences 
have taken place within the last year, by which 
both tribes have suffered, more or less, from dep- 
redations upon their property, and in the murder of 
a number of their men, women,and children. No 
treaty arrangements among themselves appear to | 
be regarded, or are of sufficient force to prevent 
the deadly enmity which exists between the two 
tribes from manifesting itself, as often as opportu- į 
nity offers, in the most shocking atrocities. With 
this exception, a gratifying degree of order has | 
prevailed among all the tribes with whom we have | 


[Nov. 27, 
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hundred remain on the ceded lands. Apprehen- 
sions, however, are entertained that, by reason of 
the proximity of those who have removed to their 
old hunting ground, they will return in consider- 
able numbers, and not only again molest our citi- 
' gens, but be reduced to destitution and want, as 
| in such event they will forfeit their annuities, and 
` have to depend alone on the wild products of the 
- country, which are now so nearly exhausted as 
not to afford them the means of subsistence. The 
| same view of this subject induced me, heretofore, 


.|| to recommend that efforts be made to concentrate 


' them within proper limits west of the Mississippi, 
where, with additional means beyond those already 
rovided, arrangements could be made to intro- 
fies among them a system of education, embra- 
cing the knowledge and practice of agriculture and 
the simpler mechanic arts. But as the country 
referred to was not the common property of the 
whole tribe, part of it belonging exclusively to 
particular bands who are not parties to any trea- 
ties, and who receive no annuities or material aid 
from the United States, it was also recomrhended 
|| that Congress be asked for an appropriation. to 
i defray the expense of negotiating with all the 
| bands for the purpose of acquiring such portions 
| of the country, on the east side of the Mississippi 
li as might be required to supply the wants of our 
: white population; providing, also, that the whole of 
: their remaining lands, iy ae with their present 
and future means, should be the common property 
of the entire tribe; and that as large a proportion of 
their funds as practicable should be ‘set apart and 
' applied in nel manner as best to secure their 
comfort, and most rapidly advance them in civili- 

i zation and prosperity. No action was had upon |7 
this recommendation, owing mainly, tt is believed, 
to the shortness of the session and the pressure of 


defined and established relations, and who have felt | 


business upon both Congress and the Department. 


ment and its officers, which are numerous and |, the controlling influences of the Government in | I now, therefore, renew the recommendation, sat- - 


complicated, have been enacted at different periods, || 
and contain many obsolete and conflicting provis- |! 
ions, should be revised. An entire revision of: 
these laws, and the sage of a single act con- i 
taining all the provisions of law relating to this 
Department and its officers, would give greater 


efficiency to its operations. Such a revision is `i r 
i, 18 not -only afforded for continued effort on the | 
i part of the 


in respectfully recommended. 
oer acai renee tie recommendation that the As- | 
sistant Postmasters General be placed u 
same footing in respect to salary as the 
Bureaus in other Departments. I cannot but re- 
gard the invidious discrimination now made be- 
tween these officers—whose duties certainly re- 
.quire equal capacity, and whose labors are admitted 
to exceed those of officers of like grade in other 


Departments—as incongruous, and detrimental to , west of the Mississippi river, in the Territory of | 


the interesta of the Department. 
The increased business of this Department, con- | 


an 


n the 
eads of | sionaries, who, with commendable and self-sacri- |; 1848 with the United States. In that treaty it 


directing their pursuits and in the management of 
their affairs. ‘Towards our own citizens all have 
been peaceful and friendly. Most of them have 
readily yielded to the policy and measures of the 
Department for the improvement of their condition; 
such are the advances many of them have 
made in civilization, that flattering encouragement 


vernment and its agents among them, 
ut on the part also of benevolent Christian mis- ` 


: ficing spirit, have beeg engaged in imparting to the 
; various tribes the divine truths of Christianity. 

During the past summer treaties have been made 

` with various bands of the Sioux Indians, by which 

they cede a large and valuable extent of country 


: Minnesota and State of Iowa. To the treaties 


themselves, and the repert of the commissioners | 


isfied that the policy thus briefly referred to is not ` 

only best calculated to promote the future welfare 

of this large and interesting tribe, but is necessary 
| to save them from actual starvation, as the game 
on which they mainly depend for the means of 
living is fast disappearing, and cannot much longer, 
, afford them a support. 
-By permission of the President, the Menomo- 
| nges still remain on the lands in Wisconsin, ceded 
i by them under the provisions of their treaty of 


' was stipulated that they were to be permitted to 
'; remain two years from the date thereof, and until 
: they were notified by the President that the lands 

were wanted by the Government. To induce 
| them to remove to the country in Minnesota as- 
| signed to them by the treaty, it was also stipu- 
‘| lated that it should be explored by a suitable 
| delegation to be selected -for that purpose. This 


gequent upon the rapid growth of the country and: on the part of the Government, by whom they | exploration took. place in the summer of 1850; 


the extension of its correspondence, made it ne- 


wertleffected, you are respectfully referred for 


cessary in 1846 to assign to the Chief Clerk of the , detailed information concerning these important 
Department the duties appropriate to the head ; negotiations. — In view of the rapid spread of the 
of a bureau. These duties have since been greatly | white population in the State and Territory within 
increased, and it is submitted that he should have . which the lands acquired by these treaties are sit- 


sof the clerical force of the Department. Believing 


the official designation and salary corresponding | 
with his dufies. To bestow them now would be 
to render but justice to an able and faithful officer, 
who has served the Department long and well. | 
The foreign desk of the Department has become 
one of great importance, requiring more than or- 
dinary capacity and labor for the discharge of its 
duties. tt is respectfully sprm that authority 
should be given to increase the compensation of 
the officer performing them to that of a principal 
clerk, by adding $200 to his present salary. | 
The annexed reports from my First and Third | 
Assistants, will present useful and interesting de- 
tails of the business of their respective bureaus, 
as well as show the necessity for a small increase 


that such increase is required for the dispatch of 
the business of the Department with promptness 
and accuracy, I recommend the increase which 
these reports suggest. 

In conclusion, I desire again to acknowledge 
my obligations to the Assistant Postmasters Gen- | 
eral, and the clerks of the Department, for the | 
zeal and assiduity manifested by them in the dis- | 
charge of their laborious duties, and especially for | 
the cheerful willingness with which many of them 


ii exception of the Anse and Vieux Desert bands, |: 


|: cently reported as suffering severely from small- 


į uated; the growing discontent among the warlike || 
Indians from whom they are obtained, embroiled :, 
as they often are in difficulties with the Chippe- |; 
was, and threatening more and more the peace of !: 
the frontier in that quarter, the extinguishment of |: 
| their title to the lands now ceded has long been a 
| subject of serious consideration and desire by the |, 
| Government. ij 
A considerable number of the Chippewas who 

had continued to reside on the ceded lands east of |; 
ithe Mississippi, in Wisconsin and Minnesota, || 
since the treaties of 1837 and 1842, have been re- 
moved during the present year. Indeed, with the | 


| nar with a portion of the Pellican Lake and |, 

isconsin river bands, an entire removal has” ' 
been effected. The chiefs, and about one half of 
the two last-named bands, have emigrated. The |: 
' remainder, with the Vieux Desert band, were re- 


| pox and measles. This, with other causes, will , 
prevent any attempt to remove them until the | 
| coming spring, when, it is believed, such of them i 
i as it may be expedient to remove, can easily be ` 
induced to emigrate. The number removed this |! 
year is reported to be three thousand; and, inclu- | 


have, when necessary for the dispatch of the busi- | 


ding the Anse band, it is supposed that only seven 


: but, from representations made to the Depart- 
| Ment, it appears that the Indians, previously dis- 
| satisfied with the treaty, are dissatisfied also with 
: the country assigned to them, and manifest the 
i, greatest reluctance to remove. The fall of last 
ear was the period fixed upon for their removal; 
ut, bboy Hog their urgent appeals, and those of - 
many of the whites in their immediate vicinity, 

and in consideration of their peaceful habits, the 
President granted them permission to remain until 


_ the Ist of June of the present” year. At the ex- 


piration of this last-named period, it being known 
that they had made no arrangements, and were in 


` no condition to emigrate, the President again, at 


their earnest solicitation, consented that they 
might remain a twelvemonth longer, on condition, 


i however, that they should not interfere with the 


ublic surveys, and with the distinct understand- 
ing that this extension of time was to be consid- 
ered an act of favor, they being still subject to 
removal at his discretion; and of this, Superin- 
tendent Murray was instructed to take care that 
they should be fully advised. Of the nature of 
-their alleged Pon the superintendent was 
also informed, and he was directed, by instruc- 
tions from this Department of the 4th June last, 
at as early a period as practicable, to acquaint 
himself thoroughly in regard to their condition, 
and to make a full report thereof. In order, too, 
that the President might. act advisedly on their 
petition to occupy permanently a part of the ceded 
territory, the superintendent was also instructed 
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a ne 
to examine the country, to report all the facts | borders of the Western States, is the only one || stant social intercourse; have similar habits; and 
benring on this particular subject, and to furnish || competent, in my judgment, to save them from 


all other information necessary to a correct under- 
standing of the course of policy proper to be pur- 
sued in regard to the future disposition and 
management of the tribe. In pursuance of these 
instructions, the superintendent has reported in 
favor of their being permitted to remain in Wis- 
consin on a particulat tract of limited extent, more 


remote from the whites than that on which they , 


now reside, and well adapted to their use, and 


which, from other reliable information, it is un- ` 
derstood, will not be required by our emigrating | 
population for many years to come.. The extreme | 
poverty of this tribe, their harmless disposition | 


and habits, and their inability to remove to the 
e;untry assigned them without aid from the 


Government, operate forcibly in inducing me to — 
recommend that they be permitted to occupy the ` 


tract designated for their future residence by Su- 
perintendent Murray in his report, a copy of 
which is herewith transmitted. Should this course 
be adopted, another treaty will be necessary, pro- 
viding, among other things, for a relinquishment 
of their title to the lands in Minnesota set apart 
by the treaty of 1848 for their future home, which 
lands, it is to be remarked, in consequence of their 


proximity to the Misssipr! river, will, in all 


probability, be more strongly desired for settle- 
ment by the whites than those on which it is pro- 
to allow them to remain. In the mean 
time, other important questions connnected with 
this tribe, and which formed the subject of a spe- 
cial communication from this office, a copy of 
which is herewith submitted, may be duly con- 
sidered, and such provision made for the benefit 
of this people as the peculiar hardship of their 
condition and their future well-being may appear 
to require. 
A treaty was made with the Ottowas and cie 
pewas in 1050 oy which they cede all their tands 
in the State of Michi 


their own use certain tracts and sections therein — 
icularly described. When the treaty came to , 


acted on by the Senate, it was so amended 
ás to restrict their occupancy of said tracts and 


sections ‘‘for the term of five years from the rati- | 
fication of the treaty, and no longer,” without per- . 


mission from the United States; in consideration 
of which it was provided that they should be paid 
at the expiration of the five years, Or when the 

surrendered theirreservations, thesum of $200,000, 


and until that time the annual interest on that | 


amount. The five years expired in 1841, but the 
annual payment of the interest on the $200,060 
has. been 
time, although the Indians have not been required 
to surrender their reservations. 
ever, as some of the committees of the last Con- 


gress indicated a disposition to discontinue these | 
payments of interest, Gia ea aan Murray was | 
and, with a view | 


mstructed to visit these Indians, 
to the future policy of the Government in reference 
to them, to report their general condition; the con- 
tiguity of their settlements to the whites; and the 
necessity, if any, for their removal in consequence 
of the emigration to that region. From the flat- 
tering account given by him and a 
the present condition of these Indians, it appears 
that there is an unusual degree of improvement 
and prosperity prevailing among them. Their 


principal settlements are at Grand and Little Tra- |; 


verse, where they have purchased tracts of land 


which are well improved. A large share of the |! 
paid to them they took to their | 
‘| for their use. The agent reports thet there are 


money recent! 
homes to purchase more lands and make still fur- 


ther improvements. Many individuals, for the | 
purpose of securing homes for themselves and | 
families, have left the reservations and located on || 
lands in the vicinity which they have purchased | 
All this, and the willing- | 


from the Government. 
ness with which they devote themselves to the 
pursuits of civilized life, commend them to the 
continued favor and protection of the Government. 
I would, therefore, recommend that an appropri- 
ation be made by Congress for the purpose of 
enabling the Department to consummate: such 
measures aa are necessary for their permanent 

settlement in the country where they now reside, 
" The course of policy heretofore strongly urged 
by several of my predecessors and myself, in ref- 
erence to a portion of the tribes located on the 


|, Necessar 


chigan, reserving, however, for | 


regularly continued up to the present : 
` ance of an Indian population. 
Inasmuch, how- | 


agent Sprague of | 


| being swept away by the rapid and onward cur- 

‘rent of our white population. 
been ample outlet at the Southwest, below the most | 
southern of our colonized tribes, another ofa more’ 


northern latitude is required, leading towards our 


remote Western possessions. The recent purchase ` 


made from the Sioux of a large portion of their 
country supplies this outlet in part; and will en- 
able the Government, by the removal of a few tribes 
between the Sioux territory and the Kansas river, 
to throw open a wide extent of country for the. 
spread of our population westward. This is the 


only practicable means of saving the border tribes: 


from extinction. Without it, ina few years they 
will be forced to abandon their present possessions 
toan emigrating population, and be driven forth 
to perish on the plains. 
and 
trophe should 
abiding reproach will rest upon our Government 
and people. If timely measures are taken for the 
proper location and management of these tribes, 
they may, at no distant period, become an intelli- 
gent and Christian people, understanding the prin- 
ciples of our Government, and participating in all 
its advantages. The necessity for an appropria- 
tion to carry these measures speedily into effect is 
the more apparent and imperious in view of the 
already imposing demonstrations of public feeling 


in favor of the early organization of a Territorial . 
Government over the territory on which these ` 


Indians reside. 
In a communication addressed to you on the 


: Bth May last, a copy of which is herewith, I had 
i the honor to recommend, for the. reasons therein 
| set forth at lengths that the scrip issued for the 
', benefit of the 

i: be withheld from those still remaining east of the ` 


hoctaw Indians should no longer 
Mississippi, but that it be paid over to them where 


tion reports that this and other measures intended 
to stimulate -their removal west have had the de- 


i; sired effect; and that, consequently, a large number 
‘may be expected to emigrate during the present 


year. However this may be, I entirely concur in 


the opinion of the agent for the Choctaws west, | 
that it will re an end to a long-continued system | 


of fraud and peculation upon the Government were 
a law passed providing for the payment in money 
of the funded portion of the scrip, and payments 
were made west to those only who may be perma- 
nently settled in the Choctaw country, the State 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, it is 
thought, would soon be relieved from the annoy- 


The Winnebagoes seem to be gradually becom- 


. ing better satisfied in the country to which they- 


have been removed, and, as their general condition 
is improving, it is hoped they will ere long be- 
come a thrifty and contented people. Abundant 
crops have been made at the Agency the past sea- 
son. The ¥ndiand ‘assisted in ploughing, planting, 
and harvesting, and displayed not only willing- 
| ness, but anxiety to work. The crops on the 
Mississippi were not so good, owing mainly to the 


! lateness of the season in which they were planted: 


A number of log and two frame dwellings have 
been erected at the Agency the past summer; and 
several more, it is expected, will be completed be- 
fore the close of the year. These Indians express 
great desire to have dwellings, burns, stables, &., 
and are fast abandoning their savage habits. A 
good grist and saw mill will also soon be ready 


niw Pimi Se their own country some seven- 
teen or eighteen hundred Winnebagoes. They are 
represented as being A eam and well-disposed. 
he tribes of the Osage river agency, composed 
of the Weas, Piankeshaws, Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
and Miamies, are said to be doing well. They 
have generally abindoned the chase as a means of 
subsistence; many of them have engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and during thepast season they have 
made corn enough to supply them with bread for 
another year. The Weas, Piankeshaws, Peorias, 
and Kaakaskias are in fact but a single tribe. By 
frequent intermarriages ‘und adoptions their dis- 


tinctive characteristics, if any ever- existed, have 
disappeared. They reside upon the same ter- 


ritory; speak the same Janguage;. are in con- 


While there has |: 


a anne the Miamies flatteri 
o 


| = 


All the arrangements | 
proper to prevent so sad a catas- i 
e made ere it is too late, else an | 


they now reside. The Superintendent of Emigra- ;' 


in all respects are so completely identified as noti 
to admit of any practical discrimination. They: 
are greatly in advance of the wilder tribes con- 
tiguous to them; and, but for the facility afforded. 
them of procuring ardent spirits from the shops. 
that are planted along the borders of the State, 
a thorough and early abandonment of all their 
vagrant habits might reasonably Be expected. Re- 
cently, however, with but few exceptions, they 
signed a pledge to abstain from the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks for the term of twelve months; and 
evidences of a simi- 
rm have been reported to this office. 

The condition of the loways, Sacs, and Foxes. 
| of Missouri, and Kickapoos, is steadily improving. ~ 
| These tribes have made abundant. crops the past. 

season, particularly the Kickapoos, whose farma, 
the agent reports, will not suffer by comparison 
with those of their white neighbors. 

In the early part of the last spring the Sacs and 
Foxes suffered severely from the small-pox. The 
lost about one fifth of their tribe before a chec 
was given to. the further spread of the dreadful. 
disease, by a vaccination of theremainder. Prompt. 
measures were adopted to prevent the: pestilence. 
from being communicated to othertribes; without: 

_which there would doubtless have been a wide- 
spread mortality among them. 


i 


,.. With the consent of, and encouraged by, the 


' Toways, two bands of Lasers pone in number 
about three hundred, have settled on the lands of 
the former, panepelly near the Great Nemaha 

river, where they have this season made good crops. 

of corn, and are ina fair way of bettering their 
i| condition. By reason of intermarriage and agso-. 
i| ciation with the Ioways, to whom these Winne-. 
| Bogoes seem much attached; the: most: friendiy 

relations exist between them, and all seem anxious 
that their connection shal] not be disturbed. On 

‘the part of the Ioways, much devotedness and 

| generous feeling have been displayed, illustrating, 

ina hly creditable manner, the sincerity of their 

i: friéndship for these sojourners of another tribe 

i| among them.: On several occasions they have gone 

, So far as to request the agent to allow- the Winne- 

| bagoes to participate in their annuities equally with 

themselves. This rare evidence of .disinterested- 
ness and generosity is of itself sufficient to commend 
i| the wishes of these Indians to indulgent considera- 

li tion on the part of the Government; and when it 


|| is considered that these Winnebagoes have mani- 
i! fested an unconquerable aversion to the country: 


assigned to their tribe in Minnesota, it may well 
be doubted whether ghe interests of the Govern- 
| ment and the Indians will not be promoted by per- 
mitting them to remain where they are. But it is 
| apprehended by some that serious difficulties may 
| result from the adoption of this policy; while, on 
the other. hand, it is certain that their removal to 
Minnesota cannot be effected without considerable 
| expense and trouble: No little diversity of opin- 
ion exists in-relation ta this qubject; and 4 presenta 
oné of the legionary: arian dnt of cat End iat. 
relations, in which it is impossible for the Depart- 
ment to ascertain with certainty what should be 
i! done. ee i 


li The three commissioners appointed by:euthority 


of Congress to: negotiate treaties. with the. Indian 
tribes in the Territory of Oregon entered: upon the 
duties of their commission an Feb last. They 
report that the Indians on the Wiliamette and 
lower Columbia:rivers. are peaceably: disposed, but 
that other tribes, north and south of. those rivers, 
are wild and fierce. Six treaties have been nego- 
tiated by them with the various bands of Cata- 
poogas and Morballes, allowing all- the- bands 
reservations on the west side of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. Ge 
- The Indians refused to have any of their money 
set apart for agricultural and school purposes, ex- 
| cept the Twallalty band, who consented to havea 
small portion of theirs appropriated for the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements. - : 
Many of them are good farm hands, and labor 
in that capacity for the citizens. They profess to ' 
be anxious to adopt the habits and customs of civ- 
ilized life. The country céded in their treaty 
comprises that partof Willamette valley extendin 
southward from Oregón City to Mary’s:tiver, and 
is represented to bethe most valuable and thickly- 
settled part of the district. . Sone E 
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Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 


‘The commissioners by whom the treaties re- 
ferred to were negotiated being informed by this 
office that their functions had been abrogated by 
a recent law of Congress, the commission was 
dissolved, and the duty of prosecuting negoti- 
ations with the Indians in Oregor was imposed on 
the regular officers of the Indian Department in 
that Territory. 

Superintendent Dart reports that he met a dele- 

tion from almost every tribe east of the Cascade 

ountains, and all except the Snake and Rogue ` 
river Indians were submissive to his authority; | 
and he considers the Indians generally in Oregon | 
as the most temperate, peaceful, and easily man- 
aged of all our wilder tribes. - 

He has been successful in negotiating several | 
important treaties with them, which are repre- 
sented as highly advantageous to the Govern- 
ment, but they have not yet been received at this 


with safety, it has been impossible for them to 
go. where their presence was most needed and the 
good of the service required. It is always to be 
desired that the utmost harmony and concert of 
| action should prevail among the various officers 
and agents of the Government in any way | 
, trusted with the management of our Indian affairs; 
; and to this end it has been enjoined on the officers 
| of the army, and the agents of this Department, in 
' New Mexico, to consult together and coéperate in 
| all their movements. Unhappily, however, this 


in- |: 


and of annoyance to the people of the State, who, 
with great unanimity, are deeply anxious for 
their removal to the country provided for their 
tribe west of the Mississippi river. Recognizing 
| the obligation of the Goverfment to persevere in 
its endeavors to accomplish this desirable object, 
| and satisfied that other means than those hereto- 
| fore employed were indispensable, the Department 
has deemed it expedient to test the efficiency of 
individual enterprise, stimulated by the hope of 
| gain contingent on success. This has been done 


‘ desirable object has not, been fully secured; nor 
can it be, I apprehend, until the Governor of the 
Territory shall 


| Pursuant to the provisions of a late act of Con- 
gress, an agent has been appointed for the Indians 
in Utah; and that full justice should be done to 
the people of that Territory, and our Indian rela- 


office. 

From our agents in California much interesting | 
information has been received concerning the In- 
dians in that State; but it is, unfortunately, of too . 
desultory a character to be entirely satisfactory. | 
A number of treaties have been made with these | 
Indians, embracing from eighty to ninety tribes | 


| tions therein be placed upon a proper footing, the 
: discretionary power vested by law in the Depart- 
| ment has been exercised by the appointment also 
_ of two sub-agents for said Indians. A delegation 
of Shoshonees, or Snake Indians, a disaffected 
; and mischievous tribe infesting one of the princi- 
: pal routes of travel to Oregon and California, was 


or bonds; and, although considerable opposition | 
by citizens of California to the measures of the . 
agents has been exhibited, yet there is reason to | 
believe that much good has resulted from their ' 
efforts to put a stop to hostilities and secure e 
for the future between the whites and the Indians. | 
Of the necessity or expediency of the particular | 
measures adopted by them for this and other pur- | 
poses, it is difficult at this distance from the scene | 
of operations to judge with confidence; especially 
as there is, in some points, a difference of opinion 
among the agents themselves. , i 

In the treaties negotiated with the Indians in 
California and Oregon there.are novel provisions, 
the practical operation of which cannot be fore- 
seen. Whether they shall be satisfied as they 
stand, is a question which will, of course, be duly 
considered by those whose constitutional provifice 
it is to determine in what form they shall become 
a part of the supreme law of the land. 

he means heretofore placed at the disposal of 
the Department applicable to Indian purposes in 
California have been manifestly inadequate. _ 

It is quite evident that without the expenditure 
of large sums of money our Indian affairs in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon cannot be properly conducted; 
and, in this connection, I respectfully suggest the 
policy of passing a law establishing the office of 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs for that 
State and Territory. woes 

A general and controlling power more direct 
than it is possible for this office to bring to. bear is 
of the highest importance in the adjuatment of our 
relations with the numerous tribes of Indians in 
those remote portions of our wide-spread.domain. 

It will be seen from the reports of the Governor 
and ex officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
New Mexico, that no material.change has taken 
place in the condition of our Indian relations in 
that Tervitory! 


isince my fast annual report: © 
The apparently slow prore which has been 
made in the work of esta 


lishing friendly relations 
with such Indians of the Territory as have for 
ears been plundering and murdering the inhab- 
itants, without fear or restraint, may be justly 
attributed to a combination of circumstances over 
which the officers of this Department have had no 
control. The country itself, wild, desert, and 
mountainous; the savage nature and untamed 
habits of most of the Indians who roam over it; 
the carelessness of many of its other inhabitants, 
often more reckless than the Indians themselves; 
the scattered, mixed, and heterogeneous character 
of its population in general, all tend to produce a 
state of things so discreditable-and deplorable as to 
render its acquisition a misfortune, and its posses- 
sion a reproach to the Government. .To remedy 
these evils liberal appropriations of money, and a 
more vigorous and untrammeled exercise of au- 
thority by the civil officers of the Territory, are 
indispensable. te ; 
The usefulness of the agents in New Mexico 
has been seriously impaired by their failure to ob- 
‘tain from the military the usual facilities. Without 
the means of transportation, and the escorts neces- 
sary to enable them to penetrate the Indian country 


conducted by the agent to the grand council re- 
; cently held at Fort Laramie with the wild tribes 
. of the prairies. These Indians were not consid- 
‘ ered by the superintendent as embraced in his in- 


t! structions, and were, consequently, not parties to 


| the treaty negotiated with the other tribes. The 


able presents were bestowed upon them, and they 
returned to their people with more friendly ets 
towards the Government and the whites. No 


Artie at this office concerning the Indians in 

The treaties recent! 
tendent Ramsey with t 
and by Superintendent 


concluded by Superin- 
e Ehippowas at Pembina, 
Mitchel and. Agent Fitz- 
‘patrick with the wild tribes of the prairies at Fort 
P N came to hand at so late a period as. to 
afford but little time for considering their provis- 
ions; but they are fully explained in the accompa- 
nying reports of the commissioners, who doubt- 
less have discharged with fidelity and .ability the 
arduous and important duties imposed upon them. 

No material c e has taken place in our rela- 
tions with the Indians in Texas. They remain 
in the same embarrassed and perplexed condition 
that has characterized them for several years past, 
and they must continue so until the anomalous 
position in which the Government is placed in re- 
gard to them be essentially changed. 
annual report it was recommended that commis- 
sioners be appointed to confer with the proper 
authorities of Texas on this subject, with a view 
to an arrangement for placing the Indians in that 
State under the exclusive control of the General 
Government. 
estly renewed; for, until this measure is effected, 
it is vain to expect that Indian affairs uf that State 
can be placed on a satisfactory footing. The 
number of these Indians is far less than is gener- 
ally supposed.. A large extent of territory is not 
required for them. They are in such condition as 
to be compelled to starve or steal; and if Texas 
will not consent ta the arrangement suggested, 
necessary as it is to the security of her frontier, 
and the very existence of the Indians, she can 
have no just cause to complain of depredations 


who certainly have the right to live somewhere, 
and nowhere more certainly than on the lands 


countless generations. 

The commissioners appointed for the purpose 
of negotiating treaties with the Indians on the 
borders of Mexico and for other purposes oe 
instructed that their expenditures must not exc 
the amount of funds which had been placed in 
their hands, and finding them insufficient to ac- 


it proper to disgolve the commission. The in- 
structions under which they acted in, bringin 
their labors to a close, together with a condense 


be found in documents herewith submitted. _ i 
The Indians in Florida have long been the occa- | 
sion of enormous. expense to the Government, 


be in fact what he is in name, Su- : 
|, perintendent of Indian Affairs. 


delegation, however, were kindly received, suit- ' 


other information of any importance has been i 


In the last || 


The recommendation is now earn- | 


committed by famishing aborigines of the country, | 


which they and their fathers have occupied for — 


complish the objects of their appointment, deemed | 


i: by an arrangement entered into with General Lu- 
' ther Blake, of Alabama, the particulars of which 
are set forth in his letter of instructions, a copy 
of which accompanies this report. Many causes 
combine to render the removal of these Indians a 
| work of extreme difficulty; not the least of which 
is the offer heretofore made by officers of the Army 
to pay them individually large sums of money, 
ranging from one hundred to ten thousand dollars; 
‘in consequence of which they naturally expect 
‘that they will not be required to remove without 
the payment of equal or larger amounts than they 

_ havea dpe’ refused. Iam by no Means sanguine, 
therefore, that the plan for removing them now 
in operation will be attended with success, but it 
is worthy of a trial; if it fail, the loss of the Gov- 
ernment will be a mere trifle; if it succeed, the 
gratifying result will amply vindicate the wisdom 

of the experiment. 

The regular estimates of the office for the present 

; exceed those of the last year $59,445. This ex- 
cess is caused mainly by the increased number of 
agents and interpreters for New Mexico and Utah, 
,, authorized by the act of 27th February, 1851, reor- 
i: ganizing this Department, and the transfer from the 
special to the regular estimates of the item $43,600, 
required to pay the interest on Choctaw scrip. 
; The difference between the amount appropriated by 
Congress at its last session on special estimates and 
the amount of that class of estimates for the pres- 
ent year. is very large, being $884,954 66, exclu- 
sive of the interest on the appropriation of 
T03 H to py the Cherokees, amounting to 
tooo 86. The entire amount appropriated at 
the last session on Indjan account exceeds the ag- 
gregate sum of the regular and ial estimates 
row submitted $1,228,312 52. It is proper to 
remark, however, that additional appropriations 
` will be required; the estimates for whch will be 
| submitted as soon as the necessary data are in the 


possession of the office. The explanatory remarks 
| accompanying the estimates, it is hoped, will be 
i found satisfactory, as care has been taken to make 


‘ them conformable to law. iP 
The second volume of the work published by 
| authority of. Congress, under the direction of this 
|; bureau, containing information res ecting the his- 
; tory, condition, and prospects of the Indian tribes, 
| of the United States, is in press, and will shortly 
ibe ready for distribution. It will be found a 
worthy sequel to the preceding volume, which 
was received with so much general favor. 
l| ‘The civilization of the Indians within the terri- 
|, tory of the United States is a cherished object of 
ii the Government. It undoubtedly merits all the 
li consideration bestowed upon it, and the employ- 
i! ment of all the means necessary for its accomplish- 
‘ment. There are not wanting those who, judging 
: from the apparent little success which in some in- 
stances has attended the instrumentalities em- 
pora, doubt the practicability of the measure. 
t should be remembered, however, to change a 
savage people from their barbarous habits to 
those of civilized life is, in its nature, a work of 
time; and the results already attained, as evinced 
in the improved condition of several of our tribes, 
-are sufficient to silence the most skeptical, and 
warrant the assurance that perseverance in the 
cause will achieve success. 
The history of the Indian furnishes abundant 
' proof that he possesses all the elements essential 
i to his elevation; all the powers, instincts, and 
: sympathies which je alana to his white brother, 
and which only need the proper development and 
| direction to enable him to tread with equal step 
| and dignity, the walks of civilized life. He is 


l 
1 


; wit r ed intellectual, proud, brave, generous; and in his de- 
account of their proceedings while in service, will || votion to his family, his country, and the graves of 


his fathers, it is clearly shown that the kind affec- 


| tions and the impulses of patriotism animate his 
heart. That his inferiority is a necessity of his 
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nature, is neither taught b Prulosophy nor attest- 
ed by experience, Prejudice against him, origin- 
ating in error of opinion on this- subject, has 
doubtless been a formidabie obstacle in the way 
of his improvement; while, on the other hand, it 


hasten his advance. . 
kt is even questionable whether the immense : 
amounts paid to them in the way of annuities have 


not been, and are not now, all things considered, / 


a curse to them rather than a blessing. Certain it 
is, there has not at all times been the most wise 
and beneficial application of their funds. To 


arouse the spirit of enterprise in the Indian, and , 


bring him to realize the necessity of reliance upon 
himself in some industrial r 
and comfort, is generally, if not universally, the 
initiative step to his civilization, which he is 


often prevented from taking by the debasing influ- |: 


ence of the annuity system. But the system is 
fastened upon us, and its attendant evils must be 
endured. Vhs ou ci 

On the general subject of the civilization of the 
Indians, many and diversified opinions have been 
put forth; but, unfortunately, like the race to 


; ? h! 
which they relate, they are too wild to be of muc l Dirinvagir.on Stirk 


utility. The great question, How shall the In- 
dians be civilized? yet remains withouta satisfactory 
answer. The magnitude of the subject, and the ` 
manifold difficulties inseparably connected with it, 
seem to have bewildered the minds of those who 


have attempted tø give it the most thorough inves- | 
The.remark of the late Attorney Gen- . 


tigation. 


“arrangement of principles, as the relation in which 
‘the Indian stands towards this Government and 
*those of the States.” M r 
sufficiently matured to justify me in undertaking 
-to present them here. To Me so would require 
elaborate detail, and swell this report beyond its 


‘proper limits. I therefore leave the subject for | 


the present, remarking only that any plan for the 
civilization of our Indians will, in my judgment, 
be fatally defective if itdo not provide in the most 
efficient manner, first, for their concentration; 
secondly, for their domestication; and, thirdly, 
for their ultimate incorporation into the great body 
of our citizen population. 
Respectfully submitted, 
. L. LEA, Commissioner. 
Hon. A. H. H. Srvarr, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
eg 


Assaults on the Spanish Consul and other 
Spaniards at New Orleans, g 


Mr. Calderon to Acting Secretary of State. 
[TRANsLATION.] ; 
- Leearton or Span in WASHINGTON. 

It has positively been announced in all the news- 
papers of this city, and those of this evening con- 
firm the fact, that not only her Majesty’s Consul 
an New Orleans, but also the editors of a Spanish 
journal published in that city called La Union, to- 
gether with many peaceable Spaniards, have been 
brutally insulted. Herewith enclosed is. the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, of this evening, containing an 
account of the occurrence. 

Theundersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of her Catholic Majesty, has 
not yet received any authentic information of the 

-affair, nor is it natura] that he should, if, as it is 
said, her Majesty’s Consulhas taken refuge ina 
prison, or has become the victim of some criminal 
outrage. 

The undersigned flatters himself with the hope 
that the rumor ie false, or that it has been greatly 
exaggerated, for the diabolical purpose of inflaming 
the.evil passions of men. The Federal Govern- 
-ment, however, is no doubt in possession of relia- 
-ble information on the subject. coe 

But the undersigned would fail in the perform- 

-ance of his duty, in his own opinion, if in the pres- 
„ent state of uncertainty he did not address himself 
to the Acting Secretary of State, as he now does, 
-with a request that he will have the goodness to 


; ; - Ji 
is equally certain that his progress has been re- `; 
tarded by ill-conceived and misdirected efforts to |; 


rsuit for his support | 


d 


own views are not | 


| king any i 
i Secretary of State the assurances of his distin- 


inform him of the truth, and, in case these rumored 
acts of violence should actually have been commit- 
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ted, to ask in the most urgent manner, in the name 
of civilization, of the law of nations, of treaty ob- 
ligations, and of morality, that the Consul of her 
Catholic Majesty in New Orleans, and all Span- 
iards residing in the United States, be efficiently 
protected in their persons and property; and that 
due satisfaction. may be secured both to the. de- 
mands of justice and to the Spanish nation. 

The undersigned repeats again that he still fat- 
ters himself that this is one of those innumerable 
falsehoods which evil-minded men have circulated 
with such unheard-of profusion in the hope of 


destroying those friendly relations which happily | 


; exist 
i advantage of both parties. Such is his earnest 
wish; such is his hope. i 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 

| to renew to the Acting Secretary of State the as- 

: surances of his most distinguished consideration. 

i+ A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 

Hon. W. S. Derrick, Acting Secretary of State 

of the United States. : 

New York, August 26, 1851. 


! Acting Secretary of Stale to United States District 


Attorney at New Orleans. 

F WASHINGTON, August 28, 1851. 
Sır: I have the honor to transmit enclosed a 

copy of a dispatch from the Minister of Spain near 

this Government of the 26th instant, in which he 


_invites attention to certain outrages alleged to have ` 
been recently committed upon the Spanish Consul | 


eral Legaré is not. more striking than true, that ; and other Spanish residents of New Orleans. 


**there is nothing in the whole compass of our | 
“laws so anomalous, so hard to bring within any | A : bee 

; vt A ientife | Pepresentations, and if, upon inve stigation, they 
“precise definition or any logical and scientific | prove to be il-grounded, you will report the 


_ Allow me to request that you will immediately 
institute a strict inquiry into the truth of these 


facts of the case to this Department, and take 


offenders to punishment. 
vant, WM.S. DERRICK, 
Acting Secretary. 
| Logan Hoxton, Esq., United States District Attor- 
ney, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Mr. Calderon To Acting Secretary of State. 
[TRANSLATION.} 
Spans LEGATION IN WASHINGTON. 
: In addition to his note of the 26th instant, the 
, undersigned Envoy Extraodinary and Minister 
, Plenipotentiary of her Catholic Majesty, begs to 
j enclose to the Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States a copy of a telegraphic communica- 
| tion which he received yesterday from her Majes- 
| ty’s Vice Consul at Mobile, confirming, in a cer- 
tain degree, the accounts of the outrages committed 
in New Orleans against her Majesty ’s Consul for 
that port. ee : 
Upon this subject, as it shows that he had ample 


{| cause, and is still justified in asking, in the most 


urgent manner, that efficient measures may be 
adopted, the undersigned desires to call the atten- 
tion of the Acting Secretary of State to the fact 
which he will already have earned from the jour- 
, nals of this city, viz: that but for the decided and 
timely interferegce of the local authorities of this 
place, it is probable that both her Majesty’s Con- 
sul for this port and the editor of the Cronica 
would have likewise been the victim of some vio- 
lent outrage. 

Convinced, as the undersigned is, that the en- 
lightened Government of the United States, and 
the upright Chief Magistrate at the head of it, will 
employ all the means necessary to check such 
abominable excesses, which they cannot but con- 
demn with just indignation, he abstains from ma- 

die reflections, and renews to the Acting 


guished consideration. 
A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
Hon. Wm. S. Derricx, Acting Secretary of State 
of the United Stateg pf America. 
New York, August 29, 1851. 
[copy—BY TELEGRAPH. ] 

; Dated Wasumeton, August 28, 1851. 
To Spanish Minister, care of Spanish Consul, 115 

Leonard Street. - 

The Spanish Consul ’s office at New Orleans has 


tween the two countries, to the mutual i! 


proper steps to vindicate the laws and bring the || 


t . | DEPARTMENT or STATE, /. 
Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- || 


been entered and torn to pieces, and the Consul 
burnt in effigy, last night. 
Spanish Consul at Mobile, August 22, 1851. 


Acting Secretary of State to Mr. Calderon. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

| Wasuineron, 30th August, 1851. 

| The undersigned, Acting Secretary of State of 
| the United States, has the honor to acknowledge 
_ the receipt of the two notes which Don A. Calde- 
‘ron de la Barca, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of her Catholic Majesty near 
` this Government, addressed to him on the 26th 
and 29th instant, inquiring of this Department 
whether official information of certain reports re- 
specting outrages alleged to have been committed 
lately against the Spanish Consul, the editors of 
| the Union, and many peaceable Spaniards in New 
Orleans, had reached this Department, and asking 
for efficient protection of tre persons and property 
of those individuals. Possessing no official in- 
formation respecting the outrages complained of 
in these communications, as having been commit- 
ted in N ewPOrleans, the undersigned hopes sin- 
cerely, with Mr. Calderon, that the reports which 


_ have been published in the journals of the day may 


prove to have been greatly exaggerated. 

In the mean time, however, the undersigned has 
instructed the United States District Attorney at 
New Orleans to furnish this Department with a 


i full statement of facts respecting these alleged acts 


of violence, and to prosecute any persons who may 


i be found to have been engaged in them. 


The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to renew to Mr. Calderon the assurances of hia 
distinguished consideration, 

_ WM. S. DERRICK, Acting Secretary. 
. “te 
Acting Secretary of State to the United States District 
Attorney at New Orleans. 


Wasnineron, Ist September, 1851. 

| Sir: Referring to the letter addressed to you 
| from this Department on the 28h ultimo, relative 
| to alleged acts of violence upon the Consulof her 
| Catholic Majesty and other Spanish residents of 
| New Orleans, I have to request that you will, in 


f 
| prosecuting your inquiries, endeavor to ascertain 


with all practicable accuracy what amount of 
pecuniary loss or damage Mr. Laborde may have 
| sustained in the attack upon him by the mob of 
that city, and communicate the particulars to this 
Department without unnecessary delay. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. S. DERRICK, Acting Secretary. 

Locan Hunton, Esq., United States Attorney for the 

Eastern District of Louisiana, New Orleans. 


Mr. Calderon to the Acting Secretary of Siate. 
[TRANSLATION ] 
Legation or Spain In WASHINGTON. 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of her Catholic Majesty, 
proceeds to place in tHe hands of the Acting Sec- 
retary of State the accompanying narrative of the 
violent. outrages which have been inflicted upon 
| her Majesty’s Consul at New Orleans, and upon 
several peaceful and industrious Spaniards rending 
in that city. J N . 

This narrative has been compiled by the under- 
signed from the various accounts which have been 
forwarded by said Consul, who, finding it impossi- 
ble freely to perform the functions of his office, 
and in view of the risk he has undergone, and 
would still undergo, of jeoparding his life, has 
been compelled to abandon his post, recommend- 
ing all Spanish subjects to the protection of the 
French and English consuls, as it appears from 
the annexed copies, 

From this nagrative we gather that the unheard- 
of crime of sending, without hindrance, an armed 
expedition of considerable strength from New 
Orleans to take possession of her Catholic Majes- 
ty’s territory in the midst of peace, laying waste 
her property and killing her subjects, has been 
aggravated, if such a thing be possible, by subse- 
quent atrocities, 

Her Majesty’s Consul has been assaulted, hia 

lace of business forcibly entered, the effects be- 
onging to him destroyed, hig life threatened, and 


the sign of his office torn down, and carried away 
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in triumph to Lafayette square, where, in the 
midst of rude jests, it was publicly burnt, together 
with the Spanish flag; and, as if such disorder! 


ll constant state of fermentation, ‘the press was l| rious means adopted by their owners for the pre- 
ii ‘induced (these are the Consul’s own words) to li servation of the same, some calling themselves 
g; y | ‘follow in the same strain, by representing in its | American citigens, and others by simply hoisting 
acts had not been sufficient, they have taken away |. ‘leading articles the exasperated condition of the ' the flag of this Republic, without saying any- 
the official papers of the consulate, and it is credi- | ‘public mind as having been produced by the indis- ` thing. 

bly rumored that the same will be published. ‘creet conduct of several Spaniards, boastful and . A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


Personal attacks were also made upon several 
Spaniards, as well as upon the Consul, and their 
respective houses plundered; all of which is proved 
by the annexed. list. 
The undersigned feels persuaded that the noble 
President Fillmore deplores and highly disap- 
roves of these excesses, and that his enlightened 
abinet, and all the good men of the Republic, 
cannot do otherwise than to condemn the same as 
well as his Excellency. 
In the mean while, however, the hostilities and 


bloody acts of violence committed on Spanish ter- ` 


Titory, the insult offered to the dignity of her 
Catholic Majesty in the person of her Consul; the 
robbery of her archives, the trampling on the 
nights of her subjects, and the plundering the latter . 
o` their property, have placed the relationsbetween 
Spain and the United States in theamost melan- 
choly condition. 

For this reason the undersigned, in compliance 
with the sacred dictates of duty, appeals again to 
the most excellent President, as bound to see that 
the treaty stipulations with Spain are faithfully 
carried out, and to protect the Spanish residents 


in the United States under the guarantee of those | ‘troops for the preservation of order was evaded || 


treaty stipulations and of the laws, for the purpose 
of asking once more not only for just satisfaction | 
for the above-mentioned insults and acts of hos- i 
tility, with a corresponding indemnification for the , 
damages and injuries inflicted upon her Catholic 
Majesty’s subjects, but also for the adoption of 
the most efficient measures, in order that Spain 
may rest secure that such scenes will not be 
"rhe und signed he Acting S 
e undersi: renews to the Acti ecretary |; 
of State the assurances of hia most distinguished % 
consideration. 
A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
New York, September 5, 1851. 


i 


[TRANSLATION ENCLOSED IN THE ABOVE.] 
SPANISH LEGATION IN WASHINGTON. 


A narrative of the outrages committed in New 
Orleans upon the persons and properties of her 


Catholic Majesty’s Consul in that city, and of | 


several other Spaniards: 

On the arrival of the steamer Crescent City, on 
the 2st of last August, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the daily press began to excite the angry 
passions of the people, and fully succeeded in that ` 
iniquitous purpose. 

A numerous crowd, exasperated by the false- 
hoods which said press had knowingly circulated, 
and by inflammatory harangues, started for the 
office of a Spanish newspaper published in New 
Orleans called La Union, and destroyed it com- 
pletely, the editor having only saved his life at 
the entreaties of his wife and children: 

The mob, having divided itself into groups, 
startéd in the direction of various establishments 
belongme to Spaniards, (a list of which ‘is here- 
with enclosed,) and proceeded to demolish them 
all, some being more or less injured than others, | 
mooy because the property belonged to Span- ! 
iards. 

In their mad fury they called at the house of her ‘ 
Majesty ’s Consul, which they entered, demolished | 
whatever they happened to meet with, seized his | 
papers and books of entry, and tore down the | 
sign of the consulate and the national flag, which | 
they afterwards carried in trium 
square, where they were cut and 


i 
} 


oken into frag- | 


ments, and burnt up. i 


The sign of the consulate was torn down by the | 
Recorder of the First Municipality, as it is stated, | 
with a view of thus appeasing the anger of the. 
crewed Ey. gratifying their wishes so far. | 

Her Majesty’s Consul, Don J. J. Laborde, be- 
‘ing compelled to yield to the representations of the | 
Recorder and Mayor of the First Municipality, ` 
‘who assured him that he was endangering his life, . 
concealed himself, and 7 
‘house of a friend. : 

With a view of continuing to inflame the evil 
passions of men, and to keep such passions in a 


| 


|| 
H 


: tion which he addressed to 


, belonging to t 


‘elated at the triumph obtained over the pirates. ': 
‘So great a falsehood was never putin circulation ` 
t before.” | 
In such a conflict the Consul, who found him- ; 
self abandoned by all the authorities, sought in ; 
vain to find the Governor of the State. His Ex- | 
cellency was, as usual, out of the city. | 
“ I undertook afterwards (continues the Consul) 
‘to induce the Mayor and Recorder to do some- 
‘thing, as those officials had previously entreated 
` € me to interpose my influence with the editors of 
‘ La Union, in order that they might be moderate 
‘in their remarks in the number of their paper 
_ ‘which was to be issued on the 23d, requesting 
‘me shortly afterwards that I would persuade the 
‘aforesaid editors not to publish their paper for 
“some days; all of which i guarantied should be 
‘done, in order to restore the tranquillity about 
‘which so much anxiety was felt. fí did not on 
f this account, however, succeed in inducing these 
‘local authorities to adopt such measures as would 
‘have evinced on their part a desire to restrain 
‘those who were ready, as it was known, to com- 
‘mit a thousand atrocities. The calling’ out the 


‘in various ways. I was informed that the greatest | 
s portion of them partook largely of the same sentiments, : 
‘and that they were not therefore to be trusted. 

“The troops under General Twiggs, stationed | 
tat a short distance from this city, had become | 
‘useless, inasmuch as their commander was tem- 
‘porarily absent in the bay of St. Louis; and, 
Seven though he had been here, he would have 


`; {turned a deaf ear to my most pressing request.” 


Thus forsaken by those who should have pro- . 
tected him, and left to the mercy of a ferocious 
rabble, the Consul adopted the orily alternative , 
which was left to him. He ceased to perforin the | 


functions of his office, and committed the prop- || Spanish subjects that I place their 


: aty and persons of Spanish subjects to the care 
and protection of the British and French Consuls, 
in the terms specified in copy A of a communica- 
them; which fact was 
brought to the knowledge of our countrymen by 
the notice as contained in copy B. 
Having taken refuge in the house of a friend, 
, situated thirty-three miles from the city, the Con- 
| sul was about to repair to Havana, where he is 
: probably at present. 
And what else could he have done? He says, : 
and very justly» as a great portion of the papers 
e consulate are in the possession of ` 
several of the rioters, and it is rumored that said . 


, papers will be published, springing thus a source : 


New York, September 5, 185]. 


A.—TRaNsLaTION. 

The events of yesterday, of which you will 

have been informed, compel me to resort to the 

; only expedient which is left me, in the very pain- 

ful position in which I am placed. Relying, as I 

-am bound to do, upon the well-known sympathy, 

nobleness, and generosity of the valiant English 

[French] nation, of whose Government yen are 

' the worthy representative at this port, I place un- 

der the magnanimous protection of the illustrious 

flag of her Britannic Majesty [of the republic) all 

|. the Spanish subjects of her Catholic majesty, ex- 

|, pecting that my request will be well received by 

‘you, which will secure you the blessings of those 

who at present consider themselves without pro- 
tection. 

] hope that, should you think it proper, as I 

| think it is, in order that those who are to be pro- 

| tected by you may be apprised of the fact, you 


‘| will cause my request to be published in any pa- 


| pers which you may select to that effect. 
i May God preserve you for many years. 
New ORLEANS, Aus 92, 1851. 
JUAN IGNACIO LABORDE Y TRUEDA. 
` Consul ad interim of her Majesty. 


i 


' Her Britannic Majesty ’s Consul, present. 


The same, with the alterations in [ ], to the 
Consul of the French Republic, present. 


B.—-TRANSLATION. 
To Spanish subjects and Merchants in general: 
Until I receive instructions from the most ex- 
cellent Minister of her Catholic Majesty in Wash- 
i ington, and while the consulate under my charge 
| continues closed, it is my duty to give notice to al} 
ow and 
their property under the protection of the authori- 
ties of the country, and of the’ representatives in 
this city of those nations which are allied to the 
| Government of her Catholic Majesty, and to ap- 
| prise merchants, generally, that all matters con- 
| nected with the duties of my office will be attended 
, to and disposed of, without distinction, by her 
' Britannic Majesty’s Consul, and the Consul of the 
' French Republic, residing in this city. 
New Orveans, August 23, 1851. 
(Signed) JUAN IGNACIO LABORDE. 


à 5 
Acting District Attorney of the United States at 
New Orleans to Acting Secretary of State. 


New Orteans, September 25, 1851. 


of irritation to the families and friends of those re- .. 


| siding in this city who areimplicated in favoring 
' piratical expeditions, it is not to be wondered at, li proceed to submit, in reply to your letters of the 
repeat, if the mob, on being again inflamed, || 28th ultimo and Ist instant, such particulars in 
should proceed to the perpetration of fresh out- | respect to the outrages which were committed 


Sm: After a delay which I have found unavoid- 
able, but for which I beg to express my regrets, E 


| 
$ 


pa to Lafayette |; 
r 


presently took refuge in the » 


es. 
. The Consul encloses the following list of the 
| houses which have been plundered: 
: destroyed, without a vestige being left of its ar- 
i chives. 
| _ Printing office of the newspaper La Union com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Coffee-house, called Jenny Lind, razed to the 
ground. 
| Coffee-house of Señor Albeio not entirely de- 
; stroyed. 


j 


\ 


i 
i 
t 


tirely destroyed. 
: _ Coffee-house of Don N. M. Belt 
: demolished. 


ram completely 
4 


: -Coffee-house of Don Juan Carbo totally de- : 


i stroyed. 

“Two other coffee-houses, the owners of which 
; names I know not, destroyed. 

Tobacco store of Don A: Hernandez completely 
. destroyed, and its valuable contents stolen. 


Tobacco store called ** La Corina,” belonging 


i 
H 
} 
t 


to Don Francisco Romagora, entirely destroyed. 
Tobacco store of Don Y. M. Caballero com- 

pletely destroyed; with many other establishments: 

which have suffered little, in consequence of va- 


Consulate of her Catholic Majesty completely : 


Coffee-house of Don Antonio Rovira not en- | 


| 


| upon the Spanish Consul and other Spanish resi- 
, dents of this city, on the 2]st August last, as I 
| have been able to ascertain. 
In order to obtain the most full and authentic 
` information in regard to the origin and extent of 
: the riots which took place on that day, as well as- 
: the measures which were adopted by the public 
‘authorities for their suppression, I addressed a 
:. letter tothe Hon. A. D. Crossman, Mayor of the 
i city, and I enclose herewith his reply, and also 
i copies furnished by him of the several orders 
issued from his office during the existence of the 
|; excitement, and of his message to the council of 
!' the Second Municipality under the date of the 26th 
i) ultimo. 
i| These documents furnish a general history of 
what occurred; but your inquiries in relation to 
‘| the Spanish Consul call for a more particular 
l! statement, and compel me to refer to circumstan- 


‘ces which preceded, and perhaps may’ serve to 


i explain the attack upon his office. 

. Mr. Brincio, the Secretary of the Spanish Con- 

: sul, who arrived in the Empire City from Havana 

; on the 21st August, had in his charge the letters 
from the prisoners executed in Havana to their 

; friends in this country. Hehad been raed 

| the Captain General of Cuba, as 1 am informed, 


1851.] 
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to deliver the letters addressed to parties in this 
tity personally, if practicable, and to deposit the 
others in the postoffice. It was soon made known 
that the letters were in his possession, and many 
of she rties to whom letters were directed called 
at the 


ing that the letters were improperly detained at 
the Consul’s office, instead of being deposited, as 
usual, in the post office, and even that the Consul 
had refused to deliver them. Perhaps the rumor 
grew out of a misconstruction of the conduct of 
the Secretary, who had declined to deliver the let- 
ters to any other than the parties to whom they 
were addressed, when the parties themselves were 
known to be in the city. It is proper to state, 


that as he was informed of the misunderstanding | 


and ill-feeling which had been occasioned, he im- 
mediately deposited all the letters remaining in his 


hands in the post office, and took a receipt for , 


them. I enclose a copy of the receipt, from which 


it appears that the letters were put into the post | 


o ffice at 33 o’clock p. m.; but meanwhile the mis- 
representations of the matter which had been cir- 
culated had served to excite some animosity 
against the Consul. 

About 23 o’clock p. m., an extra was issued 
from the office of La Union, which contained an 
abstract of the news from Havana, preceded b 
a few editorial remarks. It so happened that 
was passing the office of La Union a few minutes 


-before three o’clock p. m., and bought at the | 


onsul’s office and received them; but the | 
report got into circulation in course of the morn- ` 


office a copy of the extra, which is-herewith trans- | 


mitted. 
“was quiet in the neighborhood, and no apprehen- 
Bions seemed to be entertained of any disturbance. 
It appears, however, that placards had been posted 
up during-the morning of the 21st, threatening an 
attack on the office of that journal the ensuing 
night. Perhaps the publication of the extra pre- 
cipitated the attack; but, be this as it may, between 


it, the attack was made, and 


far as I can learn, was offered to any of. the people 
employed about the establishment, and as soon as 
the destruction of the office had been accomplished 
the parties engaged in it dispersed. None of the 
police ap 
were made; but it is believétl that few, if any, of 
the persons engaged in that business took part in 
the disturbances that afterwards occurred. A great 
and general excitement, however, was created by 
it throughout the city. Shortly afterwards a diffi- 
culty occurred in a cigar shop on the corner of St. 
Charles and Gravier streets. 

Iam inclined to believe that the affair was rather 


t that time the press was at work. All ` 


| No arrest was made of any of the persons who 
_three and four o’clock p. m., and before the pub- || had been found in the office. 
lic authorities expected or were jecpared to resist ` withdrawn, the doors were closed and nailed up. 
all the presses and No guard was placed over the office, but the police 

other furniture of the office completely destroyed. || retired, or were called off to other scenes of disor- 
No violence or personal offence of any kind, so |; der, without any apprehension, 


f 
i 


to have been present, and no arrests ` 


accidental than preconcerted, and that it was, in a ` 


eat measure, induced by the folly of Gonzales 


r. 


imself, the proprietor or attendant of the shop. |: 


Assaults upon the Spanish Consul, &c. 


the sidewalk in his shirt sleeves, with a knife in 
his hand, and threatened to kill an 

i; should attack him or his property. ite was im- 
|! mediately assailed with stones and brickbats, when 
' he rushed into the crowd, and began to cut right 
and left, till he forced his way through and fied 
towards the guard-house of the Second Munici- 


pality. He was pursued by the mob, but fortu- . 


nately some policemen came out from the guard- 
house and rescued him from his pursuers. The 


attack upon his shop then recommenced, and all | 
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| for trial before the criminal court. The temper of 
one who || 3 


the mob was neither sanguinary, nor even strongly 
vindictive, and after the attack upon the Consul’s 
office all the subsequent mischief was committed 
by parties the most of whom were recognized by 
the police as common vagrants and thieves, who 
probably had.no other object in view than plun- 


| der. It is rumored also that among them were 


' some natives of Cuba, who took advantage of the 


its contents were broken to pieces and thrown into ` 


the street. In the midst of the confusion and ex- l 
was raised for an | 
and ` 


-. citement thus renewed, a cr 
' attack on the office of the Spanish Consul 
the mob forthwith started off in that direction. 
The Consul’s office is on Bourbon street, near 
the corner of St. Louis street, in the First Muni- 


| 


cipality. Hon. Joseph Genois, the Recorder of | 


the First Municipality, informs me that it was be- 
ii tween five and six o'clock p. m. that he learned 

that a mob from the Second Municipality was 
i threatening the Consul’s office, and that he imme- 
‘j diately repaired to the spot, accompanied by the 
i captain of the watch and one or two policemen. 
|. He states that on his arrival he found the streets 
: filled with people, the doors of the office broken | 


| open, and some seven or eight persons inside in i 
; the act of breaking the furniture; that he made |: 
‘i his way into the office, and commanded the rioters | 


: to desist from further violence; and that, with ` 
some difficulty, he at length succeeded in inducing 
them to withdraw without having done any serious 
injury. They possessed themselves, however, 
; of the Consul’s *‘ sign,” with which they ran off, : 
_ shouting and exulting, to the Lafayette square, in . 


. the Second Municipality, where a public meeting || 


had been called for that evening, and had already | 
free to assemble, and there the’ sigri was pub- | 
licly burnt. 


After the mob had 


i the attack would be renewed. thin an hour | 
afterwards the rioters returned, forced their way | 
again into the office, without any interruption or | 
: hindrance, destroyed all the furniture of the office, ` 


Apparently: that |; 


i 


oppornmiy to instigate the rioters against their 
fellow-countrymen of Old Spain. 

The riots doubtless are to be ascribed to the 
exasperation excited by the news from Cuba. It 
was a sudden outbreak for which the public author- 
ities were not prepared, ànd which the citizens did 


: not immediately rally to resist; but it is a signifi- 


Ai 


| 


| 


| 


cant fact that in no instance where the police made 
the attempt, did they fail to check the rioters; that 
in no case was any violent resistance opposed to 
them, nor was ‘any effort even made to rescué 
parties which they arrested. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, E. A. BRADFORD. 

Hon. Wm. S. Derrick, 

Acting Secretary of State. 


(ENCLOSURES IN THE ABOVE DISPATCH 
From Mr. Hunton to Hon. A. D. Crossman 
U.S. DISTRICT ÅTTORNEY’S OrFice, 
New Orveans, September 8, 1851. 
Sir : I have been instructed to institute an in- 
quiry in respect to the outrages alleged to have 


| been recently committed upon the Spanish Consul 


threw the archives of the consulate into the street, `: 


defaced the portraits of the Queen of Spain and of |! 


the Captain General of Cuba, and tore the flag of |; 


Spain (which they found in the office) into pieces. 
All these outrages were committed upon the office | 


of the Consul without any interference on the part | 


of the police, (none of whom appear to-have been |i 


present,) and without the apprehension, as yet, of | 
any of the offenders. Other disturbances took | 
place during the ni 
: the rioters were made; but, so far as I can learn, 


none of the persons concerned in the attack n 


He is said to have been a very loyal subject of the || the Consul’s office have been taken or identified. 


Queen of Spain, and in the habit of speakin 
freely and in strong language in relation to 
affairs. 
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They would call for “ Fillibuster cigars, 
Gonzales permitted himself to be irritated by it. 
‘He had been cautioned in a friendly way against 
his intemperate language and conduct on such 
occasions, and advised not to involve himself in 
an unnecessary quarrel. Quite an angry scene, 
however, took place in his'shop on the morning of 
the 21st, ànd in the evening of that day, between 
‘four and five o’clock, an attack was made upon 
his establishment; but whether it was induced 


pompi cce l u 

trouble in expelling the assailants, and in closing 
the doors of the shop, leaving Gonzales within. 
‘But the crowd, which, in the feverish state of the 
public mind, had quickly collected in considerable 
numbers, still lingered around the corner, and 
several citizens addressed them, urging them to 
respect the laws and preserve the peace. The 
excitement appeared to subside, and the people 
had already begun to disprese, when Goftzales 
removed the bars of one of the doors whieh had 
een fastened on the inside, and came ‘out upon 


very The value of the property destroyed at the Con- 
uban 

His shop, however, was the resort of || is that of the archives. 
many of that class of men, quite numerous inthis , since been recovered; but I fear the greater part is |: 
‘city about that time, and known as “ Fillibusters.”’ | lost. 


The chief loss 


sul’s office cannot be very great.” 
portion of them has 


but the estimates which Ihave heard for the value 
of the property destroyed in the Second Munici- 
pality at $10,000 to $20,000, and in the First Mu- 
nicipality at $6,000 to $7,000. No personalinjury | 
was suffered by the Consul or any one-connected | 
with his office. Thestory that he had fallen a vic- | 


|; tim to violence, or been compelled to fly for safety 
:| to the prison, was one of those falsehoods which, | 


by jas his 
the quarrel of the morning or by some new diffi- 

culty, I have not been able to learn. The. police ‘| 
ly interfered, and succeeded without much :. 
| of the rioters during the night of the 21st August, 


xcellency the Spanish Minister observes, 
have been scattered through the country with un- 
heard-of profusion. It may be, (though I do not 
myself believe it,) that if he had fallen in the way 


he might have bgen in sdme danger; but, after the 
excitement of that night was over, any notion that 
i his stay in New Orleans would have been attended 


ght, and numerous arrests of |; 


The damage done to the property of indi- ; 
and || viduals cannot yet-be ascertained with certainty, || t À pant 
| narrative by a recital of the most revolting and 


with personal danger is ampir ridiculous. It is 
-worthy of remark that the only person who suf- 
-fered any injury whatever at the hands of the mob 
owas Gyi, who, in a great measure, was him- 
self to Mame for it. Hehas since been examined, 
on the complaint of one of the persons who was 
wounded by him, and he now stands committed 


{ 
} 


ji 


H 
i 
i 


, and other Spanish residents of this city, and to 


report the facts of the case to the Department of 
State, at Washington. . 

As I desire, in furtherance of the views of the 
Government, to obtain the most full and authentic 


‘information, I beg leave to apply to you for such 


a statement of the facts connected with the out- 
rages referred to as it may be in your power to fur- 
nish. 
lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant 
ae LOGAN HUNTON, 
by E. A. Braprorp. 
Hon. A. D. Crossman. 


From Mr. Crossman to Mr. Hunton. 
Mayoratty or New ORLEANS, : 
September 18, 1851. §. 
Sır : I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of the 8th instant, in 
which you desire to obtain information ‘‘ relative 
to the outrages alleged to have been recently com- 
mitted upon the Spanish Consul and other Spanish 
residents of this city,” for the purpose of reporting 
the same to the Department of State at Washing- 
ton. i 
Confining myself strictly to the facts of the case, 
I would state, in reply, that, at an early hour on 
the morning of the 21st ultimo, the steamship Em- 
pire City arrived here, bringing the melancholy 
intelligenceof the execution at Havana of'e portion 
of Crittenden’s command, comprising fifty-one 
American citizens. This heart-rending news wag 
confirmed by the correspondents of the press of 
this city, who at the same time accompanied their 


barbarous indignities committed on the bodies of 
those unfortunate men after they had been shot. 
These advices spread like wildfire through the city, 
and aroused the entire community to the highest 
pitch of excitement and exasperation. Notwith- 
standing the universal sympathies of our popula- 
tion, I did not, however, for a moment apprehend 
that any outrage would have been committed on 
ersons or property, until about two-o’clock, when 
T ascertained that some written placards had been 
stuck up, containing an inflammatory appeal to 
unite in destroying, during the night, the office of 
La Union, the Spanish paper of this city. This 
induced me at once to send for the Hon. Joseph 
Genois, Recorder of Municipality No. 1, for the 
pose of communicating with him on the sub- 
ject; and, after consultation, wé deemed it advis- 
able to call upon the Spanish Consul, with the 
object of persuading him to use all his influence 
with the editors of that paper to suspend its publi- 
cation until the great excitement should have some- 
what subsided, On reaching the office of the 
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i . fe 
Consul he was not in; whereupon the Reéorder : 
and myself, after having explained the purport,of 
our visit to the Consul’s private secretary, left 


word that we would wait for him at the Mayor’s 
office until three o'clock. A few minutes after 
the appointed time Mr. Laborde arrived, and, 
after representing Lo him the dangerous excitement 
whieh prevailed, and the probability that it might 
he quieted by an authorized announcement that 
La Union would suspend its issues for some time, 
he consented to use all his influence in carrying 
out our wishes, and actually gave the requisite 
instructions to that efiect to his private secretary 
in our presence, : 

At that time I had not the slightest idea that any 
attack would have been made upon the Spanish 
Consul, and so expressed myself at the moment. 

On leaving my office at four o'clock, in company 
with the honorable Recorder Genois and some 
other gentlemen, we were then apprised that the es- 
tablishment of La Union had been destroyed. The ; 
persons who participated in this act of violence | 
went determinedly and coolly to work, and, it 
must needs be confessed, were encouraged by the 
presence and openly-avowed sympathies of many 
citizens. Previously to this occurrence I had is- 
sued orders to the heads of police to muster all 
their available forces, and to increase them to any 
extent that might be demanded by the public 
safety. 

Inthe mean while the excitement continued to 
grow, and at five o'clock a concerted attack was 
made on the cigar shop of a Spaniard in St. 
Charles street. The police, however, succeeded 
for a moment in arresting the disorder, at this 
point, only to break out, however, simultaneously 


t 

In connection with the above it may perhaps not |! 

be amiss to add that Mr. Musson, the postmaster ! 

of this city, called on me between two and three ` 
o'clock on the 21st ultimo, and stated that he en- 
tertained some apprehensions that an attack would 
be made on the Whioi office during the night. He 


_also remarked that Mr. De Buys, his deputy, had 
‘informed him that persons had called at the post 


< overheard some of them utter threats against the 


and wit!: renewed violence, in various other quar- 


ters. An immense demonstration was made on 
the establishment at the corner of Tchoupitoulas 
and Poydras streets, and on repairing thither I | 
addressed the multitude, counseling them to pre- 
serve order and peace, and calling upon all good 
citizens to aid in suppressing the disorders. The 


but the riots broke out anew, and, indeed, so 
strongly were the sympathies of the community en- 
listed in the cause of the expedition, and so greatly ' 
were they incensed at the barbarities said to have 
been practiced in Havana, that for a moment the 
greater portion of the population was entirely dis- | 
affected, and the police were thus left to cope with ' 
the rioters without much assistance on the part of : 
the citizens. So spontaneously also were tne dis- 
turbances in various parts of the city, that it was 
impossible for the police to act with concert, and 
the same difficulty was experienced with the mili- 
tary, who turned out in very limited numbers 
only, and were not enabled to effect an organiza- 
tion until an advanced hour of the evening. 

I was so much occupied in going over the entire 
extent of the city that it was nearly eight o’clock 
in the evening before I heard of the attack on the 
office of the Spanish Consul. It was not until - 
twelve o’clock that the rioters were finally dis- 
persed, after having broken open about a dozen 
coffee-houses and shops in different portions of the | 
city. il 

Tean assure you, however, from information I \\ 
subsequently received, that not one fourth of the |} 


places which it was designed to attack were dis- | 


office for letters which had been written to them 
by the unfortunate victims at Havana, and that he 


Spanish Consul for not having deposited the let- 
ters in the post office. 
Finally, as a matter of reference, I beg to en- 

: close a copy of an official communication which I , 
sent into the Council of Municipality No. 2, in 
relation to the occurrences of the 2Ist and 22d 
ultimo. The strong language which I employed 
on the occasion had its origin in the concurrent | 
accounts received by all the papers of this city 
from their various correspondents in Havana, re- 
citing the mutilations and barbarities committed 

on the bodies after death. 

I addition to the above details, I have deemed 
it proper, with the view of placing the State De- 
partment in possession of all the information 
touching on the subject, to enclose copies, num- 
bered 1 to 9, of the various orders and directions 
issued from my office during the period of excite- 
ment. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

A. D. CROSSMAN, Mayor. 

Locan Hunton, U. S. District Attorney. 


From Mr. Crossman to the Council of Municipality 
No. 


MaroraLTY or New ORLEANS, 
August 26, 1851. 
GexTLEMEN: On Thursday last our usually 
quiet city was thrown into the deepest agitation 


; i by the receipt of advices from Havana announ- , 
crowd dispersed, promising to behave peaceably; :' 


cing the horrible massacre of a number of our 
citizens, coupled with details of the most revolting 
indignities and mutilations committed on their 
bodies. Commiseration for the untimely fate of | 
so many gallant young men was for a moment 
absorbed in a universal expression of horror at 
the barbarous manner of their death, and it be- 
came evident that the recital of these cruel events 
had aroused the public mind to the highest pitch 
of excitement. Such being the state of affairs, 
and fearing that the natural indignation of the . 
community might manifest itself in acts subversive 
of law and order, 1 gave directions in the fore- 
noon to the heads of police to take the needful © 
measures for the preservation of the public peace, 

by putting on such additional force as they might 

deem necessary. 

Notwithstanding these precautionary steps, I 
deeply regret to state, for the fair fame of ourcity, 
that during the afternoon and night scenes of vio- 
lence and disorder were committted, and the prop- 
erty of inoffensive citizens destroyed; and, al- ; 
though using every personal exertion to put a stop į 
to these outbreaks, Feel compelled to add that my ‘i 
efforts, together with those of the police, were only |: 
partially successful. Indeed, so spontaneous was || 
the movement on the part of the rioters, and such 


turbed; and were it not for the very decided meas- |: the suddenness with which tumultuous assembla- | 


ures which I took for the preservation of the peace ;' ges appeared in various parts of the city, that, in | 
on the following day, and the hearty response |’ addition to the embarrassment occasioned by the ' 


made by the citizens to my proclamation calling |; lateness of the hour, the police officers found it | 


upon them to aid the authorities in suppressing ', extremely difficult to act with that degree of con- 


the turbulent proceedings, there would doubtless |, cert necessary to the prompt suppression of the 


have been a renewal of those disgraceful oceur- 


rences which, for the fair fame of our city, I so | 


deeply deplore. 


disorders, Later, however, when the police had 
ot fairly organized, it is due to state that they per- 


formed efficient service, and succeeded in arresting 


I will also state that several citizens, who had | a considerable number of the rioters and restoring i 


been led to believe from various threats that their | the public peace. Early in the evening, finding | 
property was menaced with destruction, called ‘ that the riots and outrages on property continued || 
upon me for assistance, and in every instance I : unchecked, I deemed it my duty, to call upon the | 
took the necessary precautions to preserve them ; military to hold themselves in readiness at a mo- 
from being molested. I deem it proper to add ment’e warning; and, on a given signal, to aid in : 


that the only time I saw the Spanish Consul was _ repressing the tumults. i 
during the brief interview with him in my office © 


on the 21st, the particulars of which have already 
been set forth, The foregoing statement embraces 


_ At eleven o’clock that night I issued a proclama- | 
tion, calling upon all good citizens to aid theauthori- || 
ties in preserving the order, peace and dignity of the | 


a correct and faithful account of the proceeding :: city, and on the following day I put forth another .; 
which took place in this city on the 21st and 29d ji proclamation, inviting my fellow-citizens to enroll | 


pltimo. 


ii themselves as a special police for the purpose of \i 


performing patrol duty. This call, I am happy to 
say, was promptly responded to by many of our 
most respected citizens, and it ia with great pleas- 
ure that I thus publicly acknowledge the import- 
ant services rendered by this volunteer corps in 
preserving the peace of the city, despite the great 
excitement which continued to prevail on Friday 
and Saturday; nor must Í omitto mention the fact 
that many strangers now sojourning in the city 
came forward and tendered to me their services 
on Friday, for which disinterested offer they are 
entitled to the hearty thanks of the community. 
As there was reason to apprehend a renewal of 
the scenes of Thursday, | caused the military to 
remain under arms on Friday night; but feel deep- 
ly grateful in adding that no occasion was had for 
their services. Several citizens, who, in conse- 
quence of threats, had been led to believe that their 
property was menaced with destruction, appia 
to me for protection, and in every instance I gave 


| immediate orders for the stationing of an extra 


force in their vicinity. Indeed, if any intention 
existed on the part of evil-minded persons to dis- 
turb the publie peace on Friday, it was most effect- 
ually thwarted by the complete and extensive ar- 
rangements made by the authorities to put down 
disorder wherever it might manifest itself. These 
preparations have necessarily entailed some ex- - 
pense on the city, which will have to be met. 

I cannot dismiss the subject without again ex- 
pressing my sincere sorrow and regret that our 
city should have been made the scene of such dis- 
graceful occurrences as took place on Thursday 
last. Conduct of this kind can admit of no pallia- 
tion; and whilst I would not for a moment set up 
in justification of those excesses the excitement 

roduced by the heart-rending news from Havana, 
knowing. as I do, that in a popular government it 
is all-essential that the laws be maintained, yet, on 
reviewing the causes out of which these disorgan- 
izing acts arose, Í cannot but congratulate my fel- 


_Jow-citizens that these disreputable riots have 


terminated without bloodshed. In conclusion, al- 
low me to express the hope that our city may never 


i again be disgraced by such exhibitions as were 
| unfortunately witnessed last Thursday. 


New Or- 
leans has always been characterized by her loveof 
order and her obedience to the laws, and every 
good citizen should do all in his power to maintain 
and preserve this reputation. No grievance, how- 
ever insupportable, no outrage, however gross, 
can justify a resort to mob violence. An habitual 
disregard of the laws framed by the people for 
their own protection can only end in demoraliza- 
tion of the community. 

l have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 


A. D. CROSSMAN, Mayor. 


To the Hon. President and Members of Councik 

of Municipality No. 2. 

[Here follow copies of various communications 
of the Mayor of New Orleans, calling upon the 
civil and military officers to aid in preserving the 
peace. These papers consist of orders to the high 
constable; a request to the major general of the 
militia to order out the forces under his command; 
proclamations to the citizens; orders to the re- 
corder to provide a night police; also, directing 
the same officer to detail a special police force to 
protect the office of the True Delta newspaper from 
apprehended violence; a list of the letters trans- 


| mitted from Havana to the Spanish Consul and 


by him deposited in the city post office; and a 
card of the Mayor, formerly published in the Pic- 
ayune, in which it denies the statement of one of 
its Havana correspondents, that the Mayor ad- 
vised the Spanish Consul to leave the city 1n order 
to escape personal injury; on the contrary, the 
Mayor says that he distinctly informed the Con- 
sul that he need not apprehend the slightest danger 
to his person. All the orders of the Mayor to the 


| police evince commendable promptitude and activ- 
: ity on the part of that officer to suppress the out- 


break.] 


Mr. Calderon to Acting Secretary of State. 
(TRANSLATION. ] 
SPANISH LEGATION IN WASHINGTON. 
The undersigned, Envoy. Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of her Catholic Majesty, 
notified his Government, at the same time that he 
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addressed to the Government of the United 
the reclamations contained in his notes of the 
26th August and the Sth September last, respect- 
ively, in re 


i 


to the excesses which were com- :: 


mitted in New Orleans after the piratical invasion - 


of Bahia Honda. 

The undersigned has just received a reply from 
her Majesty's Government expressive of the very 
deep grief it has experienced (as it was to be ex- 
pected) in consequence of such ominous and 
abominable events. Nor has the Spanish Gov- 
ernment felt less pain in seeing the futility of the 
humerous and constant efforts it had made with a 
view to prevent the catastrophe which has beea 
witnessed in the Island of Cuba. It is certainly 
not its own fault if, turning a deaf ear to all its 


Assaults on the Spanish Consul, &c. 


States | jesty’s Government hopes also that the former will 


| succeed in s@ppressing and restraining all similar 


i misbehaviors. 


The undersigned has been instructed to inform 
the Government of the United States that the Cap- 


tain General of the Island of Cuba has received |: 


positive orders from her Majesty ’s Government effi- 
ciently to protect the persons and property of all 
Anglo-Americans established there, because, with 
the same severity it has used towards the piratical 
invaders of Spanish territory, it would likewise 
punishall whoshould attempt to commit any offence 
against those respectable foreigners who reside 
there under the assurances of our good faith. 

Her Majesty ’s Government fears, however, that, 


warnings, and persisting to disdain the voice of |: tinue, the supreme authority of the Island might 


reason and of justice, a set of wicked agitators 


have succeeded in carrying into effect an underta- | 
| 


king which has been denounced at all times by 
every civilized nation, and which has been con- 
demned beforehand by the enlightened public opin- 
ion of the country. Since the Cardenas expedition 
of last year, military preparations have been going 
ọn without interruption at various points of the 


Confederacy, keeping the Island of Cuba in a con- ' 


stant state of uneasiness, until finally the new at- 


be placed in such circumstances as not to be able 
to avoid ordering all those who belong to the 
southern States out of it, and even to compel the 
United States Consul himself to quit, in case‘the 


| Spanish Consul at New Orleans should not have 
` received due satisfaction. 


tempt upon Bahia Honda was consummated, in ; 


spite of the repeated protests and constant recla- 
mations. 

And as if the scandal which the New Orleans 
agitators presented to the world, in sending pirati- 
cal expeditions against a country from which not 
the least insult or provocation had been received, 
and with which the Government was entirely a 
peace—a peace guarantied by solemn treaties, an 
preserved until this n oer the medium 
of the most friendly intercourse—had not been suf- 


ficient, these and other agitators, in the phrensy of : tenden the assurances of his distin 
an unjust resentment, have committed, upon the |. sideration. 

territory of the United States, acts of violence |' 
which are of public notoriety, and which would |; 
not even have been justified under circumstances Hon. J. J. CRITTENDEN, 
‘of an open state of war between the two Govern- , 


ments. 


Apprised of all the facts, her Majesty ’s Govern- f 
‘ment has ordered the undersigned to persist in | 


| 


asking, as he again asks, in the name of said Gov- 
ernment, for full satisfaction for the aggravated 
insults committed upon the Spanish flag and upon 


[j 


her Majesty’s Consul in New Orleans; and also, - 


that the Spaniards residing in that city shall be 
indemnified for the losses they have sustained at 
the hands of an infuriated and licentious mob, 


informed, and it does not deny the fact, how pain- 
ful it has been to the illustrious President of the 
Republic to see his authority set at defiance, and 
the noble imperishable principles contained in his 


proclamation, on the 25th of last April, underval- | 


ued, His excellency, however, cannot fail like- 
wise to acknowledge on his own part, and in the 


le it-is for Spain to put up with such outrages, 
which it has never tolerated before. 


| potentiary of her Catholic 
Her Majesty’s Government has been likewise ' faa 


But this reparation, together with the indemni- 


‘of their property by forcible means, have been 
: verbally promised to the undersigned, who has 
communicated the fact to his Government. He 
has no doubt, therefore, but that he will soon re- 
. ceive an explicit reply from the Hon. J. J. Crit- 
| tenden on the subject, which he earnestly requests; 
: and he flatters himself with the hope that justice 
will shortly repair the injuries and excesses which 


The undersigned renews to the Hon. J. J. Crit- 


A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
Wasnincron, October 14, 1851. 
Acting Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


| Secretary of State to Don A. Calderon de la Barca. 


| DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
‘Wasniveron, November 13, 1851. 


i 


ted States, has the honor to acknowledge the re- 
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| the coast of Cuba. Mr. Brincio, the secretary of 
| the Spanish Consul, wasa passenger in the steamer, 
| and was understood to have been intrusted by the 
| Captain General with letters written by the per- 
i Sons who were afterwards executed, to their friends 
in the United States. Instead of putting these 
-letters into the post office ‘at once, on his 
| arrival, he retained them, as was alleged. This 
| occasioned an impression that he acted with great 
| impropriety, and a report became current that the 
‘ Consul had refused to deliver the letters when re- 
quested. Written placards were accordingly posted 

up in the city, threatening an attack on the office of 


. the Spanish newspaper called La Union during the 


i, if these agitations and hostile designs should con- |' 


, ensuing night. This attack was probably precipi- 
tated by an extra sheet, issued from the office of 


` that paper at half-past two o’clock in the afternoon, 


' one. 
fication due to those Spaniards who were deprived !! 


guished con- |; 


i 


The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uni- | 


ceipt of the note of Señor Don A, Calderon de la ` 


- Barca, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
t month, upon the subject of the excesses com- 
mitted at New Orleans upon the house of the 


Spanish Consul, and also on the property of 


f 
' have been caused by injustice, to the detriment of | 
| those friendly relations which existed between the | 


‘two countries, to the mutual advantage of both . 
parties, and which are suitable to both countries. |; 


‘giving an account of the execution of the fifty 


|. persons at Havana; and the attack was made be- 


| tween three and four o’clock the same afternoon, 
; and before the public authorities were, or could 
' be, prepared to prevent it. During the attack, 
. however, no personal injury was offered to any 
Afterwards, attacks were made upon coffee- 
houses and cigar shops kept by Spaniards. Be- 
tween five and six o’clock the same afternoon, 
Mr. Genois, the Reeorder of the First Munici- 
pality, hearing that an assault was threatened on 
the Consul’s office, situated in that municipality, 
repaired thither, accompanied by some of the 
police. He found the streets filled with people, 
the doors of the office broken open,.and seven or 
eight persons in the act of breaking and destroying 
the furniture. He commanded the rioters to desist, 
and they withdrew, after obtaining possession of 
the Consul’s sign, which they took to a public 
square and there burnt. After the departure of 
the mob the doors of the Consul’s office were fast- 
ened up by the officers, and the police retired, not 
i apprehending that the attack would be renewed. 

ithin an hour, however, the rioters returned, 
; forced their way into the office, destroyed all the 
| remaining furniture, threw the archives into the 


: and of the Captain General of Cuba, and tore in 


} 
f 
H 


f street, defaced the portraits of the Queen of Spain 


ieces the flag which they found in the office. 
This is believed to be a true account of everything 
material which took place. 

The undersigned has now to say, that the Exec- 
utive Government of the United States regards 
these outrages not only as unjustifiable, but as dis- 
graceful acts, and a flagrant breach of duty and 


'! propriety; and that it disapproves them as seriously 
ajesty, of the 14th of | And feat fy. 1 


and regrets them as deeply, as either Mr. Calderon 
or his Government can possibly do. The Spanish 
Consul was in this country discharging official 


. duties, and protected not only by the principles of 


certain individuals, subjects of her Catholic Ma- | 


jesty. z , 
; Mr. Calderon has written and acted on this 
| occasion, as well as on others growing out of sim- 


i: ilar occurrences, with his accustomed zeal, as well 
arene of his liberal sentiments, how impossi- , 


If the excite- | 
ment produced in the South and at other points | 
by recent events has been tumultuous and far-, 
rahe the sensation which has been caused in. 


pain has been equally deep, as well as unanimous | 


among all classes and parties, with the public 
press and in private life, at Court as well as in the 
provinces. In the Island of Cuba there also exists 
an opinion on the subject which the Spanish Gov- 
ernment is bound to respect, because it is at once 
just and honorable. And, in view of this expres- 
sion of national sentiments, her Majesty ’s Govern- 
ment, whether optional with it or otherwise, could 
do no less than to sustain, at all 
honor of the Castilian fi 
standing the unforeseen disasters and misfortunes 
through which the Spanish nation has had to pass 
for a long series of years—a nation which never 


s, the. 
without stain, notwith- | 


i 
1 


as with fidelity to his Government; and he has 
| met, and -will meet, on the partof that of the Uni- 
ted States, an entire readiness to listen most re- 
spectfully to his representations, and to do all that 
honor, good faith, and the friendly relations sub- 
sisting between the United States and Spain may 
appear to demand. 


i! he first rumor of the outrage at New Orleans 


| indueed the Gevernment of the United States to 
| take immediate steps to become acquainted with 


i| the particulars. It was regarded as a casein which | 
the honor of the country was involved; and, as || 


Mr. Calderon has already been informed by this 


Department, the Attorney of the United States for | 


the district of Louisiana was instrueted to cause 
inquiry to be made into the circumstances attend- 
ing the occurrences, and report the same to this 
Department. The report of the District Attorney 
has been received, and 4 copy of it is now com- 
municated to Mr. Calderon for his information. 


shrinks from any species of sacrifice when it is a `: It is accompanied, as will be perceived, by a state- 
question of maintaining her honor and of vindica- | ment of the Mayor of the city of New Orleans, 


her rights, 


. i: whose duty, as well as whose inclination, led him 


tin - i t z 4 à > 
fer Majesty ’s Government has been gratified to | to make himself acquainted with everything which 
observe that a respectable portion of the people of | took place... . i 


the United States 
ly and resolutely against the criminal excesses com- 
mitted in the South; and relying, moreover, upon 


ve expressed themselves open- |, 


From these authentic sources of information, it 
H appears that, on the morning of the 21st August, 
! the steamer Crescent City arrived at New Or- 


the support which the Cabinet of Washington || Jeans from Havana, with intelligence of the execu- 


will meet from all good and sensible men, her Ma- || tion of the fifty persons who were ca: 


public and national law, but also by the express 


: stipulations of treaties; and the undersigned 18 di- 


rected to give to Mr. Calderon, to be communi- 
cated to his Government, the President’s assurance 
that these events have caused him great pain, and 
that he thinks a proper acknowledgment is dye to 
her Catholic Majesty’s Goverment: But the out- 
rage, nevertheless, was one perpetrated by a mob, 
composed of irresponsible persons, the names of 


! none of whom are known to this Government; 
i nor, so far as the Government is informed, to its 


officers or agents in New Orleans. And the un- 
dersigned ‘is happy to assure Mr. Calderon that 
neither any officer or agent of the Government of 
‘the United States, high or low, nor any officer of 
the State of Louisiana, high or low, or of’ the 
municipal government of the city of New Orleans, 


took any part in the proceeding, so far as appears, 
| or gave it any degree of countenance whatever. 


On the contrary, all these officers and agents, ac- 
cording to the authentic accounts of the mayor 
and district attorney, did all which the sudden- 
ness of the occasion would allow to prevent it. 
The assembling of mobs happens in all coun- 
tries; popular violences occasionally break out 
everywhere, setting law at defiance, trampling on 
the rights of citizens and private men, and some- 
times on those of public officers, and the agents of 
foreign Governments, especially entitled to protec- 
| tion. In these cases the public faith and national 
honor require not ony that such outrages should 
be disavowed, but also that the perpetrators of 
them should be punished whenever it is possible 
to bring themi to justice; and, further, that fall 
patisfaction should be made, in casés in which a 
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duty to that effect rests with the Government, ac- i 
cording to the general principles of law, public |i 
faith, and the obligation of treaties. Mr. Calderon |; 
thinks that the enormity of this act of popular vio- | 
lence is heightened by its insult to the flag of Spain. 
The Government of the United States would earn- ' 
estly deprecate any indignity offered in this coun- ; 
try, in time of peace, to the flag of a nation so 

ancient, so respectable, so renowned as Spain. No ;: 


i 


wonder that Mr. Calderon should be proud, and , 


that all patriotic Spaniards of this generation should 
be proud, of that Castilian ensign which, in times 
past, has been reared so high and waved so often 
over fields of acknowledged and distinguished 
valor; and which has floated also, without stain, 
on all seas, and especially, in early days, on those |, 
seas which wash the shores of all the Indies. Mr. `' 
Calderon may be assured that the Government of |, 
the United States does not and cannot desire to 
witness the desecration or degradation of the na- 
tional banner of his country. It appears, however, ! 
that in point of fact no flag was actually flying, or | 

ublicly exhibited, when the outrage took place; 
Pat this can make no difference in regard to the 
real nature of the offence or its enormity. 

The persons composing the mob knew that they 
were offering insult and injury to an officer of her 
Catholic Majesty, residing in the United States 
under the sanction of Jaws and treaties, and there- , 
fore their conduct admits of no justification. Nev- i 
ertheless, Mr. Calderon and his Government are : 
aware that recent intelligence had then been re- 
ceived from Havana not a little calculated to excite 
popular feeling in a great city, and to lead to pop- |: 
ular excesses. If this be no justification, as it cer- |; 
tainly is none, it may still be taken into view and |; 
regarded as showing that the outrage, however | 
flagrant, was committed in the heat of blood, and i| 
not in pursuance of any predetermined plan or | 
purpose of injury or insult. 

he people of the United States are accustomed, | 
in all cases of aa crime, to slow and cautious 
investigation and deliberate trial before sentence of 
condemnation is passed, however apparent or how- | 
ever enormous the imputed offence may be. No: 


come citizens themselves, to prosecute for any 
injuries done to their persons or preperty in the 
courts of the United States, or the State courts, at 
their election. 
already stated, that, for obvious reasons, the case | 
of the Consul is different, and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should provide for Mr. ` 
Laborde a just indemnity; and a recommendation | 
to that effect will be laid before Congress at an _ 
early period of its approaching session. This is 
all which it is in his power todo. The case may 
be a new one; but the President, being of opinion 
that Mr. Laborde ought to be indemnified, has not 
thought it necessary to search for precedents. 

In conclusion, the undersigned has to say that 
if Mr. Laborde shall return to his post, or any 
other Consul for New Orleans shall be appointed 
by her Catholic Majesty’s Government, the offi- 
| cers of this Government resident in that eity will 
| be instructed to receive and treat him with court- 
, esy, 

demonstration of respect, such as may signify to 
him and to his Government the sense entertained 
by the Government of the United States of the 
gross injustice done to his predecessor by a law- 
less mob,as well as the indignity and insult offered 
by it to a foreign State with which the United 
States are, and wish ever to remain, on terms of 
the most respectful and pacific intercourse. 
The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to offer to Mr. Calderon renewed assurances’ of 
' his distinguished consideration. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Mr. Calderon to the Secretary of State. 
[TRANSLATION. ] 
LEGATION or Spain in WASHINGTON. 
The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister ‘Pledipeténtiary from ‘her Catholic Ma- , 


The President is of opinion, as i 


and with a national salute to the flag of his | 
` ship if he shall arrive in a Spanish vessel, as a 


: sentations. 


During the several hostile attempts which have 
been made upon the Island of Cuba, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has never hesitated to 
| pursue the course which was pointed out to it b 
| the stern dictates of duty, whether in putting fort 


all its executive energies to prevent any violation 


of existing laws, or to punish those of its officers 
who had failed to execute, or exhibited any crimi- 
nal backwardness in the execution of such laws. 
In view of these considerations, and of the tragical 
antecedents connected with this last expedition; in 
'. view also of the peculiar state of excitement under 
‘which the popular mind is still laboring, conse- 
quent upon the summary proceedings against the 
party of Americans captured at Bahia Honda, the 
Government of the United States would be much 
:, gratified to learn that his excellency Mr. Calderon 
had used the influence of his high position in per- 
suading the Governor Genera! of Cuba to treat the 
: unfortunate party of citizens of the United States 
reported to have lately been captured, with that 
eniency which so becomes a magnanimous con- 
queror, and which, as in this case, could not fail 
to strengthen the cause of her Majesty, by show- 
ing to the world that even in the midst of the most 
aggravating circumstances the Spanish authorities 

' can listen to the voice of humanity, and appreciate 
the unhappy position of those misguided men who 
have been lured on to destruction by false repre- 
It may be said on the part of Spain 
| that the summary execution of Mr. Crittenden’s 
arty was an indispensable act of policy, required 

y the exigency of the occasion, and necessary to 
deter otners from making similar attempts in fu- 
‘ture; but any violence or undue austerity which 
may be pursued against the party of Americans 
lately captured would only tend to exasperate the 


. public mind in this country. Now that the prin- 


, cipal instigator of those outrages is out of the way, 
_ any harsh-measures against these defenceless men 
| would probably be made the plea for new commo- 


jesty, has the honor to acknowledge. the receipt | tions, and be represented as the unnecessary out- 
of the note addressed to him by the Hon.’ Danel || pourings of a revengeful spirit; whereas, by a, 
Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, j; course‘of lenity and mercy, the storm of passions 


: dated the 13th instant, in-answer to the communi- 


wonder, therefore, that theinformation of the execu- || 


tion, so soon after their arrest, of the persons above 
referred to, most of whom were known in New | 
Orleans, and who were taken, not in Cuba, but at 
sea endeavoring to escape from the Island, should į 
have produced a belief, however erroneous, that 
they had been executed without any trial what- 
evez, and caused an excitement in the city, the out- | 
break of which the public authorities were unable : 
for the moment to prevent or control. j 
Mr. Calderon expresses the opinion, that not 
only ought indemnification to be made to Mr. La- | 
borde, her. Catholic Majesty’s Consul, for injury 
and loss of property, but that reparation is due 
also from the Government of the United States to 
those Spaniards residing in New Orleans whose 
property was injured or destroyed by the mob, 
and intimates that such reparation has been ver- 
bally promised to him. The undersigned sincerely 


regrets that any misapprehension should have |; 


grown trp out of any conversation between Mr. 
alderon and officers of this Government on this 
unfortunate and unpleasant affair; but, while this 
Government has manifested a willingness and de- 
termination to perform every duty which one 
friendly nation has a right to expect from another 
in cases of this kind, it supposes that the rights of 
the- Spanish Consul, a public officer residing here 
under the protection of the United States Govern- 
iment, are quite different from those of the Spanish 
subjects who have come into the country to min- 
gle with our own citizens, and here to pursue their 
private business and objects. The former may 
claim special indemnity; the latter are entitled to 
such protection as is afforded to our own citizens. 
While, therefore, the losses of individuals, private 
Spanish subjects, are greatly to be regretted, yet | 
it is understood that many American citizens suf- 
fered. equal losses from the same cause; and these 
private individuals, subjects of her Catholic Ma- | 
jesty, coming voluntarily to reside in the United | 
States, have.certainly no cause of complaint if they | 
are protected by the same laws, and the same ad- | 
ministration of law, as native-born citizens of this 
country. They have, in fact, some advantages 
over. citizens of the State in which they happen to 
be, inasmuch as they are enabled, until they. be- 


cation of the undersigned dated the 14th ultimo. 

| ‘The undersigned will lose no time in bringing 
i this document to the knowledge of his Govern- 
| ment; and he entertains the confident hope that || 
| Mr. Webster’s note, both as regards its substance |: 
and as regards the friendly spirit in which it is ; 
i conceived, will prove satisfactory to the Queen’s |, 
. Government, and will not fail to have the effect of ` 
| reéstablishing those friendly relations which have | 


|| so long and so happily subsisted between her Ma- |, 
' disposed as her Catholic Majesty’s representative 


jesty’s Government and the Government of the 
nited States upon that accustomed footing of: 
| cordiality which it has ever been the earnest de- | 
| Sire, as well as the duty of the undersigned to see | 
: maintained between the two nations. 
The undersigned avails himself of this oppor- |! 
tunity to renew to the Hon. Daniel Webster the |! 
i assurances of his high consideration. 
| A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
Wasuincton, November 11, 1851. 
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Documents relative to the Americans who 4 


Acting Secretary of State to Mr. Calderon. 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
WASHINGTON, September 6, 1851. 

It having been announced, both by telegraph 
| and in the newspapers of this date, that Lopez:has - 
been captured and executed, and that one hundred 
| and ne fhe men under his command have been ` 

| arrested, the undersigned, Acting Secretary of 
State of the Uniced States, has the honor of ad- 
dressing himself to his excellency Don A. Calde- 
| ron de ja Barca, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary. of her Catholic Majesty, for the 
| purpose of ascertaining from him whether he is 
| possessed of any certain information on the sub- 
ject, and in that event to beg that he will be pleased 


|| to communicate the same to this Department. 


_ In the event of these facts, relative to the execu- 
, tion of Lopez and the seizure of his command, : 
being true, as generally stated, the undersigned 
avails himself of this opportunity to submit the 
following remarks to his excellency Don A. Cal- 
deron dela Barca: 


‘were taken Prisoners and sent to Spain. : 


which at present rages in portions of this country 
might be appeased, and the asperities felt by those 
who have lost friends or relations by the first exe- 
cutions considerably softened down. 

The undersigned begs Mr. Calderon distinctly 
to understand that no right is now claimed on the 
part of this Government to intervene officially with 
regard to this matter, but that the foregoing re- 
marks are offered as simply imbodying the private 
wishes of this Government, and as worthy the con- 
sideration of one so eminently humaneand kindly 


in the United States, 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. 
Calderon the assurances of his distinguished con- 
sideration. W.S. DERRICK, 

Acting Secretary. 


Acting Secretary of State to Mr. Calderon. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“W asuinoron, 30th September, 1851. 
Sır: The same spirit of humanity which dictated 
my note to at of the 26th instant, in favor of 
Robert M. Grider, how impels me to appeal once 
more to your good offices in behalf of another of 
the late Cuba expeditionists, J. C. Brigham, a 


+ youth of respectable family and a near relative of 
` the Hon.S. W. Downs, United States Senator from 


the State of Louisiana, who, it appears, has per- 
sonally addressed a communication to you upon 
the subject. I transmit a copy of his letter to this 
Department respecting his kinsman, of whose fate 
the family have so far received no certain intelli- 


i: gence. ` 


In appealing to your own well-known kindness 
of heart, I know I do not appeal in vain, but I . 
eould most fervently wish that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment might evince its moderation and its mag- 
nanimity by a spontaneous grant of pardon to the 
survivors of the Lopez expedition, together with a 
formal permission to the families of those who 
were executed, or who otherwise perished, to re- 
move their remains, wherever they may be found 
in the Island, for interment in the United States. 

Such an act on the part of Spain could not fail, 


„in my opinion, to produce a most salutary effect 
: at this moment in the United States, and it would 
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assuredly receive the sanction of the civilized || grief deserves and commands general respect and 


world. 


I am, sir, with distinguished consideration, your | 


obedient servant, J.J. CRITTENDEN, 


sympathy. 
Having. been just called by the President to as- 
| sume the temporary charge of this Department, it 


Acting Secretary of State. | becomes one of my first duties to call your special | 


Sefior Don. A. CALDERON pE La Barca, &c. 


Acting Secretary of State to Mr. Barringer. 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
W asuincron, 6th October, 1851. 


Sr: At the request of Mr. B. F. De Bow, of — 


Charleston, South Carolina, I transmit a letter 
which is addressed to you, but sent hither by him 
open for my perusal, and a copy of his communi- 
cation to this Department, of the 27th ultimo, re- ; 


specting his brother-in-law, Edwin L. Bell, one |l 


of the Cuban expeditionists. 
comply with Mr. De Bow’s wishes, and I cordially 
join him in soliciting, as an act of humanity, your : 
unofficial intercession with the Spanish Government | 
in favor of this young man. | 
Sir, I would go further: I would ask you to ex- 
ercise whatever personal and private influence you | 
may possess, and to use it in whatever manner ' 


you may think most likely to command success ;| 


with her Majesty the Queen of Spain, in behalf of | 
all the survivors of the late Lopez expedition. Ido , 
not intend to give you formal and official instruc- , 
tions or orders on this delicate and painful subject; | 
but I cannot go far wrong in requesting you, as 
an American, to do anything you can, informally, 
to procure the pardon and release of those of your 
unfortunate countrymen who have been sent pris- 
oners from Cuba to Spain. 

I have lately had occasion, to make applications 
to Mr. Calderon de la Barca, the excellent and hu- 


{ 


mane Minister of her Majesty near the Govern- :| 


ment of the United States, to enlist his kind offices 
in favor of particular individuals in the late expedi- | 


tion, who have, like young Bell, been sent to Spain; | 
our information, a copy , 


and I now transmit, for 
of one of these notes, which is dated the 30th ul- | 
timo, in which I availed myself of the opportunity , 
to express my fervent wish that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment might come to the determination of par- į 
doning the whole of those unfortunate persons; , 
adding also, what I firmly believed, that an act of | 
clemency and grace like this, on the part of her | 
Majesty, could not fail to be attended by the most | 
salutary consequences at this moment in the United | 
States, and that it would certainly receive the 
sanction of the civilized world. 


I also send for your information a copy of a || 
dispatch which I thought it proper to address to |; 
Mr. A. F. Owen, the Consul of the United States |; 
at Havana, on the subject of obtaining permission |! 


for the families of the deceased to remove to the 


United States the remains of those of the late Lo- || 
pez expedition who were executed or who other- ʻi 
I transmit at the same |; 


wise perished in Cuba. 
time another dispatch from this Department to : 
Mr. Owen, dated the 29th ultimo. ‘The Consul | 
has been instructed to furnish to his Government 
ample and exact information in regard to the recent 
tragic events which took place in the Island. You 
will, of course, not fail to communicate all the 
information within your reach which may have ' 


any bearing on the same subject, and especially | 


sent, or who may hereafter be sent, as criminals | 
to Spain. Their families and friends, I may say | 


the whole American people, are interested in their |! 


fate. 
Your dispatches to No. 57, inclusive, have been ' 
received at this Department. 
I am, sir, Pe pel eB Aad obedient, servant, 
J. J. CRITTENDEN, Acting Secretary. 

D. M. Bannincer, Esq., &c., Madrid. 


«Mr. Crittenden to Mr. Owen. ii 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, ie 
z _ September 29, 1851. 
Sin: Frequent applications have been made, and 
others no doubt will be made, to the Department 
of State, praying for the interposition. of the Gov- 
ernment to enable the families of those who were 
lately executed in Havana to. procure the mortal 
remains of their deceased relations for decent inter- 
ment in their native land. ; 
. Those who make this appeal are amongst the 
most virtuous.of gur citizens, and their private 


C who, fatally 
Tone in his late attempt on Cuba, were captured |, rassed for the want of that precise and authentic 
an 


' but it is not doubted that the 


I cannot hesitate to `: 


| i 


` the parents, relatives, and friends of the Americans 
connecting themselves with General 


shot at Havana. 


rienced youths, who have evidently been enticed 
and beguiled by faise lures and misrepresentations; 
| the same time by impulses which, under proper 

circumstances, would have done them honor, and 
| secured for them the approbation of the world. 


: a Spanish subject, and of other individuals, whose 
| motives this is not the time, nor indeed have I the 

disposition, to criticise. The lives-of these vic- 
| tims have atoned for all the follies they commit- 
ted, and the royal authority of Spain, against 
; whom all their acts were aimed; has exercised a 
| terrible fetribution upon the invaders. 


The most of the victims we know were very 


young, and | venture to declare my own convic- | 
tion that they had not the remotest idea of the | 
i dressed, on the 14th instant, to this Department 
‘by P. Hamilton, Esq., the United States District 
_ Attorney at Mobile, and the petition to the 


crime they were committing, but were influenced 
rather by a misguided enthusiasm for liberty than 
by any criminal motive. Had they indeed com- 
prehended the cruel deceptions really 


only when it was too late, they never would have 
- embarked in the ill-fated, the crrminal enterprise, 
: the catastrophe of which has rendered necessary 
this appeal from their surviving families. 

{ will no longer ‘dwell’ on those melancholy 
| events; my principal object in calling your atten- 
tion to the subject at all being to request you to 
receive with kindness all those persons who ma 
| visit Havana on this sad business, and to furnis 
them with every facility, private, and official, that 
will aid them in performing the mournful duty that 
carries them thither. 

I do not permit myself fora moment to suppose 
that the Colonial Government will consider these 
wishes, or any efforts you may be pleased to make 
to effect their accomplishment, as either offensive 


i 


buried in'that untimely grave to which our gallant 
but deluded fellow-citizens have been doomed. 
Their mouldering bones have long since ceased to 
be fit objects of resentment. : 
I am, sir, &c., 
J.J. CRITTENDEN, Acting Secretary. 
A. F. Owen, United Slates Consul, Havana. 


Mr. Derrick to Mr. Owen. 
DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
-Wasnineron,. September .29,. 1851. 
Sin: Jam directed by the President to instruct 
you to prepare and send to this Departmenta full 
and detailed account of the occurrences connected 
with the late invasion of Cuba by a body of men 


i! from the United States; and particularly to furnish 


: h . | all the information in your power concerning the | 
in relation to those Americans who have been |; a y po g 


capture, trial, and execution of one part of that 


body, and the capture, trial, -and detention of the |, ': t 
i i| here.. A copy of this correspondence is herewith 


remaining part. The President is desirous of as- 
certaining the fate of those who may now beheld 
in captivity; whether they are still in Cuba, or 
have been sent elsewhere, and what has been or 


i| jaay.now be their treatment from the local author- 
i ities. It is reported in the public papers that.a 
‘! number of these men have been sent to Spain. . If 
i| these reports are correet, you will please state un- 
l der what circumstances they were sent thither; 
whether they had been tried and condemned in | 
Cuba, and if so, to what punishment; or if they |; 


were transported -for the purpose of undergoing 
' trial; and if the former, if it be practicable to do 
| go, you will transmit copies of the judicial pro- 
' ceedings which were had on the occasion. ` 


fuller.statement than you have yet given of your 
own course of proceeding during these occurrences. 
He trusts that nothing was omitted on your part, 
in your official character, to secure to these men 


f 


such privileges as, influenced by metives of chu- 


They-were unquestionably the dupes of Lopez, | 


ractised ` 
upon them, and which many of them discovered | 


or improper. Their indignation against the late |: 


invaders of Cuba, I trust and believe, is now ;, confederates of his designs to participate in that 


ʻi attention to the natural wishes on this subject of | 


i 
hi 


1 


Those who met this fate were mostly inexpe- ` 


were animated at : 


{ 


ji 


i 


he 


1, 


manity and magnanimity, the Captain General 
might be willing to extend to them; and that in 
your private intercourse you afforded them all the 
attention and sympathy of whieh their condition 
; was susceptible, and which, from the relation you 
| bore to them as a fellow-citizen, they had a right 
, to expect and to receive from you. 

The President has felt himself much embar- 


information which is now invited, and which 
was confidently expected from you, concerning 


. the recent events in Cuba, and respecting the de- 


luded and misguided men, who, following the 
impulses of an ill-directed enthusiasm, have suf- 
. fered such heavy afflictions as to have awakened 
| fhe sympathies of their Government and country 
: in their fate. 

Enclosed is a duplicate of the letter addressed 

to you on the Ist instant. I am, sir, &c., 
W. S. DERRICK, Acting Secretary. 
A. F. Owen, Esq., 
Consul of the United States, Havana. 


Secretary of State to Mr. Barringer. 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
W asuineron, October 29, 1851. 
Sim: I transmit a copy of a communication ad- 


Queen of Spain which came enclosed, signed by 
a considerable number of citizens of Alabama, 
soliciting the clemeney of her Majesty towards 
the Americans lately captured in Cubs and sent 
to Spain. ; 

The President wishes you to lose no time, 
after the receipt of this dispatch, in ascertaining, 
through the Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Spain, whether her Majesty will receive this pe~ 
| tition, and if so, in what manner it will be most 
i agreeable to her that it should be presented. 

You may inform the Minister that although the 
pope as well as the Government of the United 

tates entirely condemn the late attempt upon the 
Island of Cuba, both would be p y gratified 
to learn that her Majesty had been pleased to 


i: listen to the voice of mercy, and to extend her 


i 


Hi 


| 
l 
{ 
i 
H 


| 
| 


| 
! 


- The President is especially anxious to receive a |, to week and from da 


: sovereign grace to the unfortunate Americans who 


were misled and induced by Lopez and the other 


criminal and ill-fated expeditim. * * * 
I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. PANIEL WEBSTER. 
D. M. Barnincer, Esq., Madrid. 


Mr. Webster to Mr. Barringer. 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, WASHINGTON, } 
November 26, 1851. 

Sır: Your dispatches to No. 64, inclusive, have 
been received. I am happy to inform you that 
the complaints of her Catholic Majesty ’s Govern- 
ment, respecting insults to the Spasish Consul and 
flag, by a mob at New Orleans, and other acts of 
| violence against the property of her subjects in 
this country, all occasioned by the excitement 

rowing out of the late invasion of Cuba, and its 
incidents and consequences, have been made the 
subject of a correspondence between this Depart- 
ment and Mr. Calderon, her Majesty’s Minister 


transmitted to you, by which you will perceive 
i that those complaints have been met by the Gov- 
! ernment of the United States in a manner satisfac- 
‘tory to the representativeof Spain. Her Catholic 
| Majesty’s Government must be too just to suppose 
; for a moment either that the Government of the 
| United States has connived at the several invasion® 
of Cuba, by persons proceeding from our ports, 

or that anything within the power of the Govern- 
ment has been omitted for preventjpg those inva- 
sions, and for punishing those concerned in them, 
: It has now been many months that these hostile 
' designs against Cuba have occupied the attention 
of the Government of the United States, from week 
today, The most zealous 
efforts have been made to bring to condign punish- 
| ment all who have been disposed to violate the 

jaws of their own country, by making war upon 

a Spanish possession. Her Catholic Majesty’s 

Government is quite well aware that the principal 


i 
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insugator of this criminal invasion of Cuba, and 
leader of the expedition, was one of her Majesty’s 
subjects, who came to this country and abused its 
hospitality by inducing American citizens, mostly 
young and ill-informed persons, to embark in his 
cause and tollow his standard. There is good 
reason to believe that but for his agency, and that 
of other Spaniards who had come to the country, 
no expedition against Cuba would ever have been 
set on foot. The policy of the United States is 
the policy of peace, until there shall arise just 
cause of war. The colonies of Spain are near to 
our own shores. Our commerce with them is 
large and important, and the records of the diplo- 
matic intercourse between the two countries will 
manifest to her Catholic Majesty ’s Government 
how sincerely and how steadily the United States | 
has manifested the hope that no political changes 
might lead to a transfer of these colonies from her 
Majesty ’s Crown. Ifthere is one among the exist- 
ing Governments of the civilized world which for 
a long course of years has diligently sought to 
maintain amicable relations with Spain, it is the 
Government of the United States. Not only does 
the correspondence between the two Governments 
show this, but the same truth is established by 
the history of the lenslation of the country and 
the general course of the Executive Government. 
In this recent invasion Lopez and his fellow-sub- 
jects in the United States succeeded in deluding a 
few hundred men, by a long-continued and_sys- 
tematic misrepresentation of the political condition 
of the Island, and of the wishes of its inhabitants. 
And it is not for the purpose of reviving unpleasant 
recollections that her Majesty’s Government is 
reminded that it is not many years since the com- 
merce of the United States suffered severely from 
armed boats and vessels which found refuge and 
shelter in the ports of the Spanish islands. These 
violations of the law, these authors of 
violence towards the citizens of this Republic, 
were finally suppressed, not by any effort of the 
Spanish authorities, but by the activity and vigi- 
lance of our Navy. This, however, was not 
accomplished but by the efforts of several years, 
nor until many valuable lives, as well as a vast 
amount of property, had been lost. Among others, 
Lieutenant Allen, avery valuableand distinguished 
officer in the naval service of the United Smtes, 
was killed in an action with these banditti. 

All this is not said for the purpose of making or 
renewing complaints, either of the violation of 
treaty obligations or of unjustifiable remissness 
against the Government of Spain or the authori- 
ties of the islands. But it may be brought to the 
notice of the Spanish Governmentus one of the 
consequences which may sometimes flow from the 
conduct of men disposed to carry on criminal en- 
terprises, and favored, in the execution of such 
enterprises, by the contiguity of the possessions 
of the two Governments. The Spanish islands 
lie near the coast of America, and the use of steam 
has rendered the paseage from one to the other 
short; but while this facilitates the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of wrong-doers, on the other 
hand it augments the means of Government to 
pursue, overtake, and disperse them, or bring them 
to proper trial and punishment. In truth, steam 
has greatly increased the proximity between Cuba 
and the United States. We have become much 
nearer neighbors than formerly, and the daty 
which this new state of things devolves on bot 
Governments is to keep a closer and stricter watch 
on their subjects and citizens respectively, in order 
that no violation of treaty obligations, and no in- 
terruption of the peace and amity existing between 
the two Governments, may take place. And this 
duty will be performed on the part of the United 
Staies diligently and faithfully, in the true spirit 
of treaties as well as in the proper execution of 
the laws. You are at liberty to communicate 
these observations to the Government of her Cath- 
olic Majesty. 

I have now to call your attention to another 
subject of much interest. We have learned that a 
hundred and sixty-two of the persons captured on 


the Island of Cuba, as having constituted a part || 


of Lopez’s forces, have been sent to Spain. We 
have no official information respecting their trial 
or sentence, or of their subsequent destination, but 

it is generally reported that they have been or are | 
to be sent to the mines. The Government of the | 


state, in your No. 62, had arrived at Vigo. 
. answer to 


: both of the law of nations and of the laws of their 


i 


| as might need and apply for the same on account 


1 
i 
1 


of the United States, [have to remark that it is 


` own country, have no legal claim for its protec- || expected that none of the needy among the prison- 
` ers will be allowed to suffer for want of the neces- 


tion. Yet they are men, and most of them igno- 
rant or deluded men. It cannot be denied that 


they are, as such, objects of compassion; and l. 


on so many persons for an attempt which -has 
ended in a failure 90 signal, and for an offence 
which, however grave, has already been expiated 
by the lives of a majority of those who participated 


' think I may say that severe punishment inflicted | 


in it, might be regarded as inconsistent with feel- ' 


ings of humanity and that generosity of sentiment 
which may not unreasonably be looked for from 
the sovereign of a great nation. This seems to 
have been the sentiment entertained by the Cap- 
tain General of Cuba, under the influence of which 


he pardoned several of the captives; and her Ma- . 


jesty’s Government may be assured that this 
wise and well-considered exercise of clemency and 


mercy has produced the best effects in this coun- | 


try. He has said that in the executions ordered 
by him he acted under a conviction of the absolute 
necessity of setting an example which might deter 
others from the performance of acts of similar 
criminality. That example has been set by the 
infliction of a punishment as prompt as it was 
awful, by the execution of fifty persons. The 
knowledge of their miserable fate has been carried 
to every man in this country and spread all over 
the world. 

Is not this enough ? Can example be made more 
terrific? Certainly an act of clemency on the part 
of the Spanish Government could not now be 
thought a symptom of weakness. May not the 
sword of justice be now sheathed without danger, 

, and the voice of Christian humanity be allowed to 
be heard? And even if the Spanish Government 
; can entertain no great feeling of compassion for 
these deluded and offending men themselves, is it 
not highly just and proper to consider that they 
have friends and families, distressed fathers and 
mothers, weeping brothers and sisters, all of them 


unoffending, and some of them most respectable : 


persons? Application has been made for the inter- 


from fathers whose sons—thoughtless young men, 
seduced by the efforts of Lopez and his associates 
—teloped from their own homes and joined the 
. expedition without the knowledge of their friends. 
I am aware that, in regard to the results of the 
Cuban invasion, all cause for eympeny and com- 
passion is not on one side. Iam aware that a 
general officer in her Majesty’s service was slain, 
and that many Spanish soldiers and Spanish sub- 
jects lost their lives in defence of their Government 
and of their own homes. But the President thinks 
that it is wise to suffer oblivion to cover the past. 
He is anxious for the removal of every cause 
which might tend to keep alive ill-will between the 
citizens and subjects of the two countries. So 
long as these prisoners shall continue to be suffer- 
ing a severe and lingering punishment in a foreign 
, land, so long will efforts be constantly made by 
their friends to procure their release by appeals to 
|, the good offices of their Government. T'he tend- 
., ency of these applications can only be to keep 
' alive a very considerable irritation. It is in con- 
'; sideration of this, and from a strong wish for the 
, extinguishment of all feelings of that kind, that, 
' in the judgment of the President, nothing would 
.| be more useful than the granting of her Majesty’s 
| pardon to the residue of these prisoners, and suf- 
. fering them to return to their own homes. 
Those who were pardoned by the Captain-Gen- 
| eral of Cuba appear to have been among the most 
| prominent and well-informed members of the ex- 
| pedition. The friendless are left to their fate, al- 
though less culpable, as being less informed of 
‘their duties and obligations. Ae seems invidious 
i and unjust to make distinctions of this kind. You 


| result of the expedition has strengthened the hands 
il of the Spanish Government, and given new secu- 
| rity to its possession of the Island. A similar 
sentiment prevails, to some extent, here. 

í may have been made of the prisoners who, you 
Ín 
your inquiry as to whether, in any | 
event, and to what extent, assistance in clothing, | 
or other necessaries, might be furnished to such | 


: forbi 


saries of life. You will accordingly take care 
that their wants are provided for. 

An application will be made to Congress for 
an appropriation towards defraying any expenses 
which may thereby be occasioned. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 


To D. M. Barrmcer, Esq., &c. 


Intervention of Great Britain and France. 


Memorandum. 
Mr. Crampton, at an interview with Mr. Crit- 
tenden, at the Department of State, on the 27th of 


ji September, 1851, stated that he had been directed 


by her Majesty’s Government to say to the Uni- 
ted ‘States Secretary of State that her Majesty ’s 
Government had learned with great regret that 
expeditions have again been prepared in the ports 
of the United States for an attack upon a territory 
belonging to a sovereign at peace with the United 
States and in friendly relations with her Majesty. 

Her Majesty’s Government do not doubt that 
the Government of the United States will use all 
possible diligence to prevent and punish proceed- 
ings which are in violation both of the laws of the 
United States and of the law of nations, and her 
Majesty’s Government are persuaded that such 
measures, if taken in time, will accomplish their 
object. 

But her Majesty ’s Government deem it due to 
the frankness which ought to characterize the in- 
tercourse between the two Governments, to state 
to that of the United States that her Majesty’s 
ships of war on the West India stations will have 
orders to prevent by force any adventurers of any 
nation from landing with hostile intent upon the 


i: Island of Cuba. 


At another interview, held at the same Depart- 


‘ ment on the 6th of October, Mr. Crittenden replied 
position of the kind offices of this Government '; 


verbally to Mr. Crampton as follows: 

I am instructed by the President to express his 
regret that such orders as those mentioned in the 
dispatch from Lord Palmerston should have been 
deemed necessary and proper by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

So far as they have reference to lawless and un- 
authorized expeditions against the Island of Cuba, 
apprehended from citizens of the United States, it 
is only necessary to say that such expeditions are 

den by the laws of this Republic, and that 
its Government is able and determined to execute 
those laws. Evasions of them may occur, in spite 
of the utmost B r a and energy; such instanceg 
are common to the laws of all countries. It is only 
by stealth and by favor of rare and accidental 
circumstances that any such expeditions can es- 
cape from our shores; none of sufficient force or 
magnitude to create any serious apprehension for 
the safety of Cuba, and certainly none against 


_ which Spain herself is not abundantly able to pro- 


tect that Island. i 

The Government of the United States, always 
determined, in perfect good faith, to maintain its 
neutral relations, and perform ‘all its national ob- 
ligations, condemns as strongly asthe British Gov- 


: ernment the lawless enterprises against which the 
` orders in question appear to be directed, and the 
Government of the United States, equally with the 


i 


ii say that the existing belief in Spain is, that thea» 


British Government, desires their prevention or 
suppression. 
ut, just and desirable as that end may be, the 
President could not witness without concern any 
attempt to accomplish such an object by means 
which might eventually lead to encroachments on 
the rights of the people of the United States. 
The President is of opinion that, so far as relates 


‘ to this Republic and its citizens, such an interfer- 


ence as would result from the execution of these 


. orders, if admitted to be rightful in themselves, 
. would nevertheless be practically injurious in its 


We are not apprised of the disposition which | 


| 


consequences, and do more harm than good. 
Their execution would be the exercise of a sort of 
police over the seas in our immediate vicinity, 
covered as they are with our ships and our citi- 
zens, and it would involve, moreover, to some ex- 
tent, the exercise of a jurisdiction to determine 
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and who were the guilty adventurers engaged in 


them. i 


The President cannot but apprehend that such ` 
orders could not be carried into effect without lead- 
ing, too probably, to abuses and collisions that 
would constantly jeopard, and might seriously 
disturb that peace and zood will which he sincerely 
desires to see cultivated and made perpetual be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 

The President deems it unnecessary to say more 
at present on the subject of these orders than to 
add the expression of his hope that there may 
never arise any occasion for carrying them into | 
execution. 

Mr. Crampton to Mr. Webster. 
Baitisn LEGATION, WASHINGTON, i 
November 12, 1851. 
Sır : With reference to our conversation on the | 


I have the honor to enclose a copy of the dispatch | 
addressed to me by Lord Palmerston, which I 
then read to you, upon the subject of the orders 
issued to her Majesty’s ships of war on the West 
Indian station, respecting unauthorized expedi- 
tions against the Island of Cuba. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
you, sir, the assurance .of my highest considera- 
tion, JOHN F. CRAMPTON. 

The Hon. Danre, W EBSTER, &c. 

(ENCLOSED IN THE ABOVE LETTER.] 
Foreien Orricz, October 22, 1851. 

Sır: I have received your dispatch, No. 29, of 
the 6th instant, and I have to acquaint you that 
her Majesty’s Government approve the course 
pursued by you in communicating to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the orders issued by her 
Majesty’s Government to the commander-in-chief 
of her Majeaty’s ships in the West Indies, re- 
specting the prevention of lawless expeditions 
against Cuba. 

If you should have any future correspondence 


with the Secretary of State of the United States on | 
this subject, you may assure him that every care : 


will be taken that, in executing these preventive 
measures against the expeditions of persons whom 
the United States Government itself fas denounced 
as not being entitled to the protection of any Gov- 
ernment, no interference shall take place with the 
lawful commerce of any nation. I am, &c., 
PALMERSTON. 
Joun F. Crampron, Esq., &c.,&ce. 7 


—— 


Acting Secretary of State to M. de Sartiges. 
DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
W asuineton, 22d October, 1851. 
The undersigned, Acting Secretary of State of 
the United States, has the honor to remind M. de 
Sartiges, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary of the French Republic, that, in. the 
interview which he had with hif on the 8th inst., 
he stated that he might have occasion to address 


him in writing upon the subject of the information | 


which M. de Sartiges then communicated, that the 
French Government had issued orders to its ships 
of war in the West Indies to give assistance to 
Spain, and to prevent by force any adventurers of 
any nation from landing with hostile intent on the : 
Island of Cube. 

Having imparted that information to the Presi- 
dent, the undersigned has now the honor, by his | 
direction, to address M. de Sartiges in regard 
to it. y 

M. de Sartiges is apprised that a few days 
to the interview adverted to, the Chargë d’A 


rior 
aires | 


of her Britannic Majesty had given to this Depart- |: 


ment official notice that his Government had issued | 
similar orders to its naval forces. The President 
had regarded this as a matter of grave importance, 
but its gravity is greatly increased by the con- | 
currence and coöperation of France in the same 
measure. 
Itcannot be doubted that these orders have been 
occasioned by the recent unlawful expedition of 
less than five hundred men, which, having evaded 
the vigilance of this Government and- escaped 
from New Orleans, were landed by the steamer 
Pampero upon the Island of Cuba, and were soon 


what expeditions were of the character denounced, || captured, and many of them executed. That such 


‘i enough 


/an accident should have incited the combined ac- 
to which neither of them is a direct party, and in 
amanner that may seriously affect the people of 
the United States, cannot fail to awaken the earnest 
consideration of the President. 

He cannot perceive the necessity or propriety 
of such orders, while he entertains the strongest 
apprehensions that their execution by French and 


| 
| 


British cruisers will be attended with injurious ` 


and dangerous consequences to the commerce and 
peace of the United States. They cannot be car- 
- ried into effect without a visitation, examination, 
ji and consequent detention of our vessels, on our 


|; own shores, and in the great channels of our coast- 


i ing trade; and this must invest British and French 
' eruisers with the jurisdiction of determining, in 


and direct. It has been no secret, and the under- 
signed must presume that it has been fully under- 


tion of two great European powers, for an object || stood and known by M. de Sartiges. An appeal 


| might confidently be made to the vigilant and en- 
| lightened Minister of Spain, that his suggestions 
for the prevention of such aggressions, or the 
s chontiatnen: of offenders engaged in them, have 
een promptly considered, and, if found reason- 

` able, adopted by the President. His course, it is 
. believed, has been above all question or just cause 
of complaint. This Government is determined to 

_ execute its laws, and in the performance of this 
| duty can neither ask nor receivé foreign aid. If, 
: notwithstanding all its efforts, expeditions of small 
| force hostile to Cuba have, in a single vessel or 
| steamer, excited by Cubans themselves, escaped 
| from our extensive shores, such an accident can 


furnish no ground of imputation either upon the 


the first instance, at least, what are the: expedi- : 


` tions denounced in their orders, and who are the | 


'; guilty persons engaged in them, : sions of its laws, which no power or vigilance can 


10th instant, and in compliance with your desire, ` 


: Itis plain, however different may have been the 
exercise of such a power and jurisdiction coul 
hardly fail to lead to abuses and collisions perilous 
to the peace that now so happily prevails. 


intention of the respective Governments, that the - 


By ' 


such an interference, those Governments seem to, 


assume an attitude unfriendly to the United States. 
The President will not, however, allow himself to 
believe that this intervention has been intended as 
an admonition or reproach to this Government. 


He has signally manifested his condemnation of all | 


: such lawless enterprises, and has adopted active 
| measures for their prevention and suppression. 


‘It must also be known to the Governments of 
' France and England, in common with all the 


world, that this Government, since it took its place | 
carefully preserved its good |! 
endeavored to fulfill all its |) 


among nations, has 
faith, and anxious! 
: obligations, conventional and national. And this 
i it has done from motives far above any apprehen- 
sion of danger to itself. Fromiits beginning, under 
| the present Constitution, it has sedulously culti- 
| vated the policy of peace, of not intermeddling in 
_ the affairs of others, and of preventing; by highly 
penal enactments, any unlawful interference by its 


| 
which the United States were in amity. 


first as y 
as 1838. The last having expired by its own 
! limitation, and all the preceding legislation on the 


good faith of this Government to restrain persons 


| obligations. ‘These laws were intended to com- 

prehend, and to beter from violation, all our 
` relations with, and duties to, countries at peace 
| with us, and to punish any violations of them by 
| our citizens as erimes against the United States. 
| In this manifestation of its desire-to preserve just 
: and peaceful relations with all nations, it is believed 


| ther than any of the older Governments of Europe. 
| Without recapitulating all the provisions of those 


{ 
en 


deavored to prohibit every act that could be 
| justly offensive to their neighbors, it is deemed 
i for this occasion to say that they denounce 
' all such enterprises or expeditions as those against 
, Which. the orders in question are directed. 
| The undérsigned thinks it is of importance 
: enough to call the attention of M. de Sartiges more 
‘directly to this law. A literal copy of it is ac- 
' cordingly herewith communicated. 

Besides the ordinary legal process, it authorizes 
the President to employ the military and naval 
i forces of the country for the purpose of preventing 
| such expeditions, and arresting for punishment 
| those concerned in them. Im the spirit of this law 
the President condemns such expeditions against 
the Island of Cuba as are denounced by the orders 
in question, and has omitted nothing for their de- 
tection and prevention. To that end he has given 
orders to civil, naval, and military officers, from 
New York to New Orleans, and has enjoined upon 
them the greatest vigilance and energy. His 
course on the subject has been in ali things clear 


that the United States have gone before and fur- : 


' laws by which the United States have so carefully ; i manent ir 
i; terests than by circumstances and eombinations in 


any powerful Euro 
jealo 


citizens to disturb the tranquillity of countries with | 
To this 
end many such enactments have been made—the | 
as the year 1794, and the last as late | 


‘subject having been comprehended in the act of :. 
| Congress of the 20th of April, 1818, it is unneces- ; 
sary to -do.more than to refer M. de Sartiges to ` 
Í: its provisions, as marking the signal anxiety and :; 


‘within its jurisdiction from committing any acts `; 
inconsistent with the rights of others, or its own <; 


law or its administration. Every country fur- 
nishes instances enough of infractions and eva- 


effectually guard against. 

It need not be feared that any expedition of a 
; lawless and hostile character can escape from the 
i United States of sufficient force to create an 
alarm for the safety of Cuba, or against which 
Spain might not defend it with the slightest exer- 
tion of her power. The President is persuaded 
that none such can escape detection and preven- 
tion, except by their minuteness and insignificance. 


,: None certainly can escape which could require the 


‘ combined aid of France and England to resist or 
suppress. Cuba will find a sure, if not its surest, 
protection and defence in the justice and good faith 

` of the United States. 

| ‘There is another point of view in which this in- 

tervention on the part of France and E d can- 

not be viewed with indifference by the President. 

The geographical position of the Island of Cuba 

in the Gulf of Mexico, lying at no great distance 

from the mouth of the river Mississippi, and in 
the line of the greatest current of the commerce of 

‘ the United States, would become, in the hands of 

nation, an object of just 

usy and apprehension to the people of this 
country. A due regard to their own safety and 

; interest must therefore make it a matter of import- 

ance to them who shall possess and hold dominion 

over thatIsland. The Government of France and 
those of other European nations were long since 
officially apprised by this Government that the 

' United States could not see without concern that 

Island transferred by Spain to any other European 

State. Presidént Fillmore fully concurs in that 

sentiment, and is apprehensive that the sort of 

protectorate introduced by the orders in question 

; might, in contingencies not difficult to be imagined, 

lead to results equally objectionable. 

If it should appear to M. de Sartiges that the 

. President is too apprehensive on this subject, this 

| must be attributed to his great solicitude to guard 

| the friendly relations between the two countries 
against all contingencies and causes of disturbance. 

The people of the United States have:long che 

ished towards France the mostamicableséntiments, 

| and recent events, which made her a republic, have 

opened new sources of fraternal syipeny: Har- 
mony and confidence would seem to be the natural 
relations of the two great republics of the world; 
relations demanded no less by their permanent in- 


; continental Europe whieh now seem to threaten s0 
' imminently the cause of free institutions. The 


| United States have nothing to fear from those 
|! convulsions, nor are they propagandists, but they 
i| have at heart the cause of freedom in all countries, 


| an@ believe that the example of the two great re- 
publics of France and America, with their moral 
and social influences codperating harmoniously, 
would go far to promote and to strengtheu that 
cause. -` i 

It is with these views that the President so much 


i! desires the cultivation of friendly feelings between 


the two countries, and regards with so much con- 
cern any cause that may tend to produce collision 
or alienation. He believes that this Cuban inter- 
vention is such a cause. : 

. The system of government which pa most 
generally in Eurepe is adverse to the principles 
upon which this Republic has been founded, and 
the undersigned is well aware that the difference 
between them is calculated to produce distrust of, 
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if not aversion to, the Government of the United | 
States. Sensible of this, the people of this country 


violence by force; since the instructions which undersigned from acknowledging that the interest 
have been issued to the commanding officer of the || which a country feels for another is naturally in- 


French station were only intended to apply to a || creased by reason of proximity; and his Govern- 
case of piracy, the article of the maritime code in || ment, which understands the complicated nature 
impute to France, now herself a Republic, any force concerning pirates. In again agserting these |; as well as the importance of the relations existing 
participation in this distrustful and unfriendly feel- . two points categorically, as he now does, the un- |: between the United States and Cuba, has seriously 
ing towards their Government, yet the undersignd | dersigned thinks that he has removed all cause of ' considered the declaration formerly made by the 
must repeat that her intervention in this instance, | prejudice on the part of the President, both as re- : Government of the United States, and which has 
if attempted to be executed in the only practicable ; gards the importance of an act agreed upon in |! been renewed on this occasion, ‘that that Govern- 
mode for its effectual execution, could not fail to . advance on the part of France and England, and | ment could not see with indifference the Island of 

roduce some irritation, if not worse consequences. |" the likelihood that the laws which govern the right | Cuba pass from the hands of Spain into those of 

he French cruisers, sailing up and down the | of search will be in the least affected. He will add | another European State.” The French Govern- 
shores of the Unitéd States, to perform their need- . that the attitude assumed by President Fillmore : ment is likewise of opinion that, in case it should 


are naturally jealous of European interference in 
American affairs. And although they would not | 


less task of protecting Cuba, and their ungracious | and by his Cabinet, under these lamentable cir- 
office of watching the people of this country, as if | cumstances, has been so upright that the French 
they were fruitful of piracies, would be regarded |, Government, so far from intending toimply doubts, | 
with some feelings of resentment, and the flag || which did not exist, by the measures it sponta- . 
which they bore—a flag that should always be |i neously adopted, it had, on the contrary, reason 


welcome to the sight of Americans—-would be ij to believe that it would find in those same lati- `. 


looked at as casting a shadow of unmerited and | tudes the American squadron acting in. the same ` 
dishonoring suspicion upon them and their Gov- : spirit and pursuing a similar object. This con- 
ernment. : sideration must prevent any false construction . 

The undersigned will add, that all experience tending to give to this act of the Republican Gov- 


; comport with the interests of Spain at some fu- 
. ture day to part with Cuba, the possession of that 
island, or the protectorship of the same, ought not 
to fall upon any of the great maritime powers of 
the world. 

The undersigned hopes that this frank declara- 
tion, which he feels himself justified in making, in 
regard to the disinterested views of his Govern- 
; ment as to the future destiny of Cuba, and which 
| breathes the same spirit as that of the declaration 
' which the United States Government made on the 


seems to prove that the rights, interests, and peace _ ernment the apprersnee of an admonition or of a: 
of the continents of Europe and America will be ! reproach tacitly addressed to the Government of | subject; and the categorical explanation he has 
best preserved by the forbearance of each to inter- | the United States, and never contemplated by the || given relative to the character of the instructions 


fere in the affairs of the other. The Government |, French Government. ; | 
of the United States has constantly acted on that Mr. De Sartiges begs to thank Mr. Crittenden . 
principle, and has never intermeddled in European ; for having sent him the text of the law of 1818; : 
questions. `` actually in force, for preventing the crime of armed | 
The President has deemed it proper to the oc- `. invasion of a territory belonging to any friendly | 
casion that his views should be thus fully and |, Power. He is happy to find that the opinion of : 
frankly presented for the friendly consideration of : the representatives of the American nation is in 
M. de Sartiges and his Government, in order that || honest opposition to this Specie of aggressions, ° 
all possible precaution may be used to avert any | and that Congress has furnished the President with ; 
misunderstanding, and every cause or consequence | 
that might disturb the peace, or alienate in the 


| 
least’ the sentiments of confidence and friendship |; 


resident openly declares that he will make an | 
energetic use, if, unfortunately, the occasion for 


which now bind together the Republics of the e 
United States and France. reyorting To them should again occur, become 
The undersigned avails himself of this occasion || the much more -precious for the peace of the |) 


to offer to M. de Sartiges the assurances ofhis very || world, as America is closely connected with Eu- | 

distinguished consideratian, || rope, being only separated from. the latter by a 
J.J. CRITTENDEN. |i distance scarcely exceeding ach days’ journey, | 

i! by one of the most important of general interests— | 


eee 1 
[TRANSLATION.] |i the interest of commerce. The nations of Amer- 


F Uraition HE UNITED STATES |; ica and of Europe are at this day so dependent | 
RENCH LEGATION IN THE UN T , il upon one another, that the effects of any event, | 
‘Wasnineron, October 27, 1851. || oh, : ae eid 


The undersigned, Minister of France, has re- || 
ceived the note dated the 22d of October, which |: 
the Acting Secretary of State addressed him sub- |! 
sequently to the conversation he had the honor of | 


of the Atlantic, are immediately felt on the other | 
side. The undersigned finds, among other proofs, ; 
an evidence of the interest which binds the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States to the other Govern- 


' sufficient means to arrest them. These means, | 
prec in strong and able hands, and of which the . 


| surances of his high consideration. 


prosperous or otherwise, happening on one side |, 


i! exclusively sent to the French station at Havana, 
will put an end to all the uncertainty which the 
late events that befell on the occasion of Lopez’s 
expedition might have given rise to in the mind of 
the President, and that his Excellency will rest 
satisfied as to the great value which the Govern- 
ment of the Republic attaches to the maintenance 
and development of those frank and sympathetic 
relations at present existing between the two 
countries. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
‘to tender to the Acting Secretary of State the as- 


ARTIGES. © 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, S 
Acting Secretary of State, &c. 


The Secretary of State to M. de Sartiges. 
‘Department or Srare, WASHINGTON, 
18; 1851. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the 
United States, has the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the note of M. de Sartiges, Envoy Ex- 
| traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 

French ry een of the 27th ultimo, upon the 
‘subject of the orders given by the Government of 
_that Republic to its naval commander on the West 


holding with him on the 8th of the same month, in 
the course of which M. de Sartiges had, in a kind | 
and friendly manner, informed Mr. Crittenden, 

who appeared to be ignorant of the fact, of the | 


- character of the instructions issued by the Gov- |: 


ernment of the Republic to the commanding officer | 
of the French station at Havana, as soon as it was | 


known in Paris that the first detachment of adven- i 


i ments of the world in several passages of the note | India station, directing him to prevent by force 
of October 22d, wherein Mr. Crittenden, in ap- the landing of adventurers frum any nation with 
pealing to the liberal ideas of France, intimates ;: hostile intent upon the Island of Cuba. 

that the continuance of those sentiments of confi- | The undersigned has the honor to acquaint M. 
dence and fraternal sympathy which so happily de Sartiges that he has submitted the same to the 
: unite the two countries, is calculated to make the || President, who has directed him to state in reply 
: cause of free institutions in Europe prevail. The '| that the apprehensions of this Government and 
result of this community of interests, commercial, `: the reasons therefor, in regard to the orders re- 


turers, commanded by Lopez, which announced |' political, and moral, between Europe and Ameri- ‘ferred to, are considered to have been fally and 
itself as the advance guard of a larger expedition, ca—of this frequency and rapidity of intercourse | frankly stated in the note of Mr. Crittenden of 
had succeeded in getting off to sea. |, between them, is, that it becomes as difficult to | the 22d of October last. And, inasmuch as M. de 
Notwithstanding the spirit of kindness in which || point out the geographical degree where American | Sartiges now avers that the French Government 
that communication was made, Mr. Crittenden re- | policy should terminate, and European policy be- | had only in view the execution of the provision 
served himself to point out, in wing if upon || gin, as it is to trace out the line where American | of its maritime code against pirates, further dis- 
reflection he should deem it expedient, the consid- I commerce begins and European commerce termi- |; cussion of the subject would seem to be for the 
erations which it might give rise to, both in the |; nates—where may be said to begin or to terminate ` present unnecessary. 
mind of the President and his own. Mr. de Sar- | the ideas which arein the ascendant in Europeand | The adenine: avails himself of this occasion 
tiges thanks him for having done so: for while he |: in America. j; to offer to M. de Sartiges renewed assurances of 
sees, in the note addressed to him, renewed as- | The undersigned has likewise the honor of re- |! his very distinguished consideration. 
surances of the strongest sympathy on the part of |: minding the Acting Secretary of S:ate that the ter- | DANIEL WEBSTER. 
the American Government and of the American |; ritories belonging te the various European powers, | M. pe Saarriczs, &c. 
people for France and her Government, he also | either on the seas or on the American continent, :, 
finds occasion to recall certain points of his con- .; are considered by the States to which they apper- 
versation, which it would appear were not at first | tain as constituting part of the system of their 
presented by him with sufficient clearness. Mr. |; general policy. France has never admitted that 
de Sartiges endeavored. to establish, in a dis- ,' her possessions in the Antilles might enjoy any - 
tinct manner, the two following points: First, . other political rights than those which are univer- 
that the instructions issued by the Government of 


; Sally recognized in Europe; itis the same with | 
the Republic were spontaneous and. isolated; sec- | England; the same with Spain in regard to their 

ondly, that those instructions were exclusive, for | American possessions. Tt is in virtue of this prin- 

an exclusive case, and applicable only to the class, |; ciple of common law, which no power has as yet _ 
and not to the nationality of any pirate or adven- i. repudiated, either on its own account or in behalf ; 
turer that should attempt to land. la arms on the |; of its neighbors, that the Goverhment of the Re- ; 
shores of a friendly Power. He had added that ;' public has been able to show the interest it feels, . 
the existing laws in regard to the right of search— |' as it has done, for the security of an island recog- 

laws about which the susceptibilities of the French || nized as Spanish territory by treaties actually in | 
Government are as forcibly roused as those of the |; force, which security has been threatened in the: remarks I had made on the resolution he had of- 
Government of the United States—were neither || midst of universal peace. .. fered relative to the negro riot in Boston, thought 
directly nor indirectly affected by the order to repel ` These general considerations do not prevent the ;, proper to throw out some personal imputations 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURES, 


SPEECH OF MR. RHETT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In Senate, December 15 and 16, 1851, 

On the Resolution submitted by Mr. Foort, of 
Mississippi, in relation to the Compromise 
Measures. 
Mr. RHETT said: 

Mr. Presipent: At the close of the last session 

' of Congress the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 

' Cuay,] not now in his seat, in replying to certain 


l 
| 


Se 
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The Compromise Measures—Mr. Rhett. 


against me. This Senator had before, when 1 was 


SENATE. 


which, I believe, the people of South Carolina 


not a member of the Senate, dealt in the same || have come to the conclusion that they cannot, 


strain of imputation., 
ing, and stated to the Senate that, whilst I had not 
the slightest objection to the personal course the 
Senator was pursuing, I hoped the Senate would 


not deny me the privilege of replying to it. The . 


Senators from all parts of the Chamber promptly 


said, ‘‘certainly.”? The Senator from 


butas he was, according to the usages of the Senate, 
delivering a final speech in reply, and wished the 
vote of reference to be taken on the resolution 
when he had closed his speech, he said he would 
yield the floor then, if I wished it, that I might 
respond to his remarks. I answered that I could 
not do that, because he had not yet finished his 
speech. TheSenators around me then said, ‘* Re- 


y when the report on the resolution comes in.” : 


o this E assented. The resolution was then re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. I waited here 
afterwards in my seat every morning for the 
report of the committee, prepared to reply. The 


resolution was referred on Monday: and on : | 
‘in the South. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, I waited in my seat in vain. On Satur- 
day we got into the’ contest on the internal-im- 
provement bill, which not only consumed all the 
time which could have been applied to such a mat- 
ter, but very nearly occasioned the loss of the- 
appropriation bills. 
the report not being made; but I wish nowto say, | 
that so soon as the Senator from Kentucky shall 
appear in his seat, and be able to mingle in debate, 
I shall throw myself on the indulgence of the 
Senate to make the reply I then meditated to his 
imputations. My business now, will be with the 
Senator from ‘Mississippi, [Mr. Foore.] 

If that Senator had thought proper to announce, 
on the floor of the Senate, that, according to his 
views of the Constitution of the United States, a 
State had no right to secede from the Union—and 


that, therefore, if she did secede from the Union, : 


those of her citizens who supported her in her seces- 


sion, would be demagogues and traitors, 1 do not |: 
know that I should have noticed his positions. || - 


been matters of disputation. But the Senator did i 
He denounced the ‘‘seces- , 


From the foundation of the Government, the prin- 
ciples on which such a conclusion might rest have 


not pursue this course. 
sionists’? of South Carolina as “‘demagogues and 
tràitors,” seeking to dissolve the Union; and lav- 
ished his praises on those who, the Senator said, 
had overthrown them. There is not much force 
in epithets; they are generally the resorts of silly 
weakness or malignant rage. To a man intent | 
upon grave realities or serious enterprises, affect- | 
ing his rights and liberties, words are very trifles; 


and words like these, have so often been used by | 


tyrants and their minions, when they would per- 
fidiously hetray the people or strike down liberty, 
that they can be of little consequence to a freeman, 
much less to a Senator. I would not pay the 
slightest regard to them when falling from that 
Senator, but for the fact that I stand here in a rep- 
resentative capacity. Sir, General Gage, writing 


to the British Government, describes the revolu- '; 
tionary patriots in Boston as ‘‘ troublesome dema- ; 


gogues who deceived the people, and would not 
Jet them rest in their rightful allegiance;”’ and I 
doubt not that Benedict Arnold, after he had de- 
serted our cause, spoke flippantly of Washington 
as a foul rebel and traitor. The men of that 


T arose whilst he was speak- : 


entucky . 
expressed his willingness that I should. reply tohim; . 


'! turning governments. 


I mean to blame no one for 


;, clusion of slavery from Q. 

i the Missouri Compromise. 
|| appeals, to the fai 
| and on this ground aldne the bill passed and ob- 


Nese 


| under existing circumstances, live in peace, much 
‘Jess in honor, in this Confederacy, unless it shall 
be reformed from its foundations. Since 1845 (not 
twenty years ago, as the Senator from Mississippi 
represents) I have despaired of reforming ‘thas 


Government by the Government itself. If capable 


of reformation, it must be reformed, in my opinion, |! 
arties to the Constitution. |: 


by the sovereign 
Whether they should attempt to reform it by their 
independent action, or break it up finally, should 
this action fail in reforming it, will depend upon 
: the fact whether it is a good or an irremediably 
| bad government. There is nothing wrong in up- 
Bad governments ought to 
i be overthrown—good governments only ought to 
be supported; and on this principle it was, that our 
fathers, by a seven years’ war, dissolved their 
j union with the British throne. ‘The question is, 


lished over the South by the Government of the 
i United States? And, solving this question, we will 
be able to see who are the demagogues and traitors 


| 

‘| what sort of government is now practically estab- 
| 
l 


|| miles. 


enormous pretension was submitted to, it would 
give them the power of organizing and having in 
the Union sixty-four free States, whilst the South 
would retain but fifteen; and in this estimate I 
count Delaware as a slave State. Nor was this 
all. The Indian territory consists of 58,346 square 
As the free States have now the power in 


‘| Congress, both in the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives, the same motives and policy which ex- 
eluded us from our Territories would operate: to 
prevent any new State with this institution of 


_ slavery hereafter entering the Union. This policy 


would give them four more free States from the 
` Indian territory. Nor is this all. Delaware can- 
i not new be considered a slave State; and if the 
cotton States acquiesced in this inevitable tendency 
' of things, in a few years, Maryland, Virginia, 
: Kentucky, and Missouri would become free States, 

being five free States more, and making the twe 
| Sections of the Union to stand, relatively, seventy- 
i three free States to ten slave States. 
i _ Such, sir, was the matter in controversy, imme- 


: diate and prospective, concerning our Territories 
li acquired from Mexico, with the distinct under- 


And first, sir, let us take up the compromise, as ` 


‘it is called, which the Senator from. Mississippi 
describes, as not only constitutional, but most be- 
neficent in its operations. According to his view, 
it has allayed all the griefs, dispersed all the dis- 
contents of the southern people, and is worthy of 


ardent and grateful support. Let us analyze it. 


the South, is in the disposition of our territories. 


To know its magnitude, we must understand the || 
extent of our territories. : I hold in my hand a! 


statement of our territories before we acquired by 


| treaty any territory from Mexico. ‘They were as 
| follows: 


i. 


8q. miles. 

Northwest of the Mississippi and east 
f of: the Rocky Mountains, exclusive 
.of the Indian territory... sa...se. 

2. Add the partof theold Northwest Ter- 
ritory added: to Minnesota in viola- 
tion of the Virginia deed of cession.. 22,336 
3..Oregon Territory... ..esesseoeseees 341,463 


723,248 


1,087,047 


: mitted into the Union. 


| standing on the part of Northern Senators and 
' Representatives, as my honorable colieague has 
: asserted, that no more slave States should be ad- 
It is true that Mr. Web- 


| ster has asserted that, by the terms of annexation, 


the South had aright to have four new States from 


; hern r ' Texas; but what are Southern rights worth in thig 
a reiterated expression in the Senate of their most | 


l 


; 
' 
| 
1 


| Making in all one: million eighty-seven thousand | 


| and forty-seven square miles, being territory 


; enough to make twenty-eight States as large as 
: Ohio. From all this territory, slavery was exclu- 

ded by the Missouri Compromise and the act es- 
` tablishing Oregon a Territory. I was a member 
' of the other House when the last measure passed ; 


ii and I remember well the earnest appeals made by 


. the members from the free States to the members 
| from the slaveholding States not to oppose the ex- 
n, and thus disturb 

estood, under their 
of the Missouri Compromise, 


tained the Executive sanction, as appears in the 
i presidential message to Congress accompanying 
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day were not hurt by epithets or denunciations; |! 


nor will any man be concerned about them who 
is conscious of defending his rights and liberties. ' 
It is with the reality I care now to deal. The : 


people whom ‘1 represent are, the greater part of i 
them, I believe, secessionists—they are disunion- `; 


ists; and I hesitate not here to say, as a citizen of ' 
South Carolina and a Senator, that, under the ; 
circumstances in which the South is now placed, | 
I am a secessionist—I am a disunionist. ‘So long : 
as my sovereign—the State | represent—shall con- | 
tinue in the Union, I am bound, as I am sworn, | 
to support the Constitution of the United States; 
but, in my opinion, the compact of the Constitu- 
tion is violated—the Union of the Constitution is; 
dissolved—and it is her duty, as it is her right, to | 
protect her people from the oppressions and dan- 
ers which surround them. I propose this day to 


ny before the Senate some-of- the ‘grounds: upon 


+ 


| 


Six hundred and twenty-five thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-two square miles—more then all the 
| present free States in the Confederacy, and enough 
| to make sixteen States as large as Ohio. ‘The 
controversy which then arose, by the pretensions 
of the North, wasthis: Shall the free ‘States, after 
excluding the South from colonizing with their 
slaves twenty-eight States, exclude the South also 
from our Mexican Territories, and thus appropri- 
ate to themselves sixteen States more? If this 


controversy? After we have submitted to be 


u i i `' spoiled of forty-five States, will we not be spoiled 
The great, leading wrong, if any exist towards | 


ii to the South. 


of four States more? But suppose we get these 


l four States, they will make us ultimately fourteen 


slave States to sixty-nine free States. ` 
Such was the state of things, and such the ap- 
palling prospects they presented to the South, un- 


i| der the pretensions of the North to exclude her 


people from all our Mexican Territories. It was 
not merely a question of honor, but of existence 
i If deprived of all these Territories, 
| they would speedily be filled up by the free States, 
| and brought into the Union as free States. Inde- 
pendent of the natural increase of their popula- 


| tion, at the rate of immigration from foreign na- 


' thing more to be done 


| territory, they would have onl 


i: tions alone, they mvst have an addition of not less 


than eight millions in ten years—enough of itself 
in this time to make as many new free States as 


: there are now slaveholding States in the Union. 


In this state of things it would not require amy- 
ne free States to com- 
onopolizing all our vast. 


plete their aseendency. 
i stand still and do 


i! nothing, and time would work out their mastery. 
: By the multiplication of States, they would soon be 
: able to obtain the required majority under the Con- 
; stitution to alter the Constitution, and thus obtain 


i 


the constitutional power to abolish slavery through- 
out the South. Our doom would thus be consum- 


| mated by the mere lapse of time, as certainly as 


autumn follows summer with its killing blight and 
decay; Now, under these circumstances, what 
did the Compromise do for the South? Itsurren+ 
dered all our Territoriés to the North. 

Mr. President, I put the question to the Senator 
from Mississippi—Did not the Mexican Territories 
i belong to the Southern in common with the North- 
ern States? He will not deny it. The Constitu- 
tion expressly affirms it; and the time was, when 
he was furious in vindicating our common and 
equal right of property.. e fought for, won, 
and must pay for them in common. Then I put 
to him a second question: Are not the people of 
the slaveholding States practically excluded b 
his compromise measures frem colonizing wit 
their slaves one acre of these Territories? Sir, no 
man of common honesty, or of any honesty at 
all, who understands the matter, can say that they 
arenot. Is this no wrong to the South?—no wrong 
morally ?—no wrong constitutionally? ‘The Sena- 
tor now answers, No! and that the South haa 
obtained by her exclusion al] she demanded—all 
she had a right to demand. He goes further, 
and affirms that we are constitutionally excluded, 
and that he never heard a decent argument here or 
elsewhere against the constitutionahty of our ex- 
clusion. I was not a member of this body when 
these measures passed; but I recollect reading a 
very able argument from the Senator from Geor- 
gia, (Mr. Berrten,} not now in his seat, on the 
unconstitutionality of thevery. expedient by which 
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we are excluded by his compromise. Sir, if the | laws excluding slavery enforced against the South- || at its operation. First, it was attempted to be 
Senator had said that there was not a decent argu- || ern slaveholder, should he enter those Territo- enforced in Boston. There all the forms of justice 
ment in favor of the constitutionality of our exclu- i; Ties with his slaves. ‘This was called ‘* non-in- |; were upset and mockery put upon them, and the 
sion, it would have been more in keeping with the tervention.” I admit that I voted for a bill of || slave rescued in open court in road day. Then 
truth and his former positions. Look at the : this kind (Mr. Clayton’s bill) when Mr. Polk was ,' came a gentleman from South Carolina who tried 
question in a high general view. Our Territories, President of the- United States, because I knew |: to get his slave. He had to pay five thousand 
belong to the States in common. The North, en- | that, agreeing with me that the Constitution of , dollars to get him, and then run him off in a steam- 
forcing injustice and inequality, excludes the ' the United States, overruling the laws of Mexico, ' boat at night. Have any of those people who 
Southern States from the whole of them, and ap- , would protect that as property which was property , committed that outrage in Boston, been punished? 
ropriates them all to her purposes of colonization. in any of the States to as hs those Territories be- | Have the laws been enforced? No, sir. Every- 
Ban such a policy be constitutional? If itis, then longed, he would appoint judges and marshals who body knows that the ringleader was tried the 
the Constitution is in itself an instrument of injus- would practically enforce his views of the Consti- | other day and acquitted. ow is it in another 
tice and inequality amongst the States. To take tution; and that thus, these Territories would be | State? Look at the Christiana proceeding, where 
this position, is not only to give up our Territories, open for colonization to the slaveholders of the . murder was perpetrated. Has the law been en- 
but to give up the Constitution. It is an instru- South. Thus, although there was legislative non- ` forced there? Has anybody been convicted? ‘The 
ment, not to extend by its principles justice and intervention, there was to be practically direct Ex- , judges have determined that it is not treason; and 
equality amongst the people and the States, but ecutive intervention. And soit isnow. The Presi- | now the farce is going on of trying those people 
wrong, inequality, and despotism, Such is not dent has appointed, out of the three judges for ` for murder, or misdemeanor, or something else. 
my conception of the Constitution; and therefore ‘: New Mexico, the chief justice and one of the in- , I venture to say that not a hair of their heads will 
I infer, that any policy unjust and unequal in its ‘| ferior judges who will enforce the Mexican laws, , be touched. How is it in Syracuse, where there 
operation must be unconstitutional. t let us | emancipating any slaves who might be carried | was the same opposition to the law, and a mar- 
approach the constitutional question nearer. The into that Territory. In this mode, the Wilmot shal wounded in executing it? A form of trial is 
Constitution says ‘‘new States may be admitted ` proviso is enforced. Will any man, under such - to be carried through; but who believes that any 
by the Congress into the Union.’? Now, the . circumstances, carry slaves into those Territories? one will be convicted, or, if convicted, injured by 
question is, was California a State at all when she ' They could be immediately released from his cus- any conviction? If you could box a jury who 
came here to claim admittance into the Union? ; tody and control, by a writ of habeas corpus. He would convict any of them, 1 do not think you 
The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Ciary,] who ` may appeal, it is true, to the Supreme Court of the will find an Executive in the North to sanction or 
claims the paternity of these measures, dis- United States, and after some years he may have enforce a capital execution. And now, when this 
tinctly admitted in debate that the emigrants and a decision. But in the mean time, where are his fugitive slave law has been kicked, and scoffed, 
residents in California, occupying and working | slaves? Gone, and gone forever. And should the and resisted, from one end of the North to the 
contrary to law the lands belonging to the Unit decision be in his favor, it would be of no avail to other, we have Senators here from the South who 
States in California, did not constitute a State; him or anybody else; for the majority from the _ say, Let us stand to the Compromise! The more 
that the constitution they sent here had no va- North in this and the other branch of Congress, our rights have been violated, the more we love 
lidity, and could only have validity by the act would immediately admit the Territories as States _ the violators. If we praise them, they may pit 
of Congress. Well, then, how could Califor- into the Union. he provision, that these Terri- . us, and forbear! Sir,1n China, a man is require 
nia, not being a State, be constitutionally ad- tories shall come into the Union as States, with or when he is introduced as an ambassador to the 
mitted into the Union, under a clause in the Con- |, without slavery, is worth nothing to the South. Emperor, before he dares lift his eyes, to strike 
stitution which says that “new States may be ad- |; By the arrangement they can only be free States. his forehead three times on the floor. The Sena- 
mitted into. the Union?’ But, to come lower ii Having thus shown that the Southern States, ` tor from Mississippi would not only have the 
down in the argument—that I might meet the |: with their institution of slavery, have been ex- , South do that, but he would have her crawl, bod 
Senator from Mississippi himself to controvert ,. cluded from every foot of our Territories, let us , and soul, to the foot of the North—there. wi 
his position—did not that Senator, by his signing |, paum to examine the motive of our exclusion. | eyes ever closed, save to implore, to be s urned 
the Southern Address, and in a dozen other places, | That motive, openly avowed, is the final extinc- | The law is treated with contem it by the N orth, 
strenuously contend that the Wilmot proviso was ; tion of African slavery throughout the United |! and we are to magnify it More tha, this, a State 
unconstitutional? Further than this, he said, as States. The great object of all government is pro- |! has nullified it. _- ermont has nullified it by her 
late as day before yesterday, in replying to my tection—protection to life, liberty, and property. || Legislature, forcing an appeal.to her State ibu- 
colleague, explaining the letter which he signed, By plundering us of our Territories, it is proposed || nals. The President of the United States, in his 
with his colleagues from Mississippi, to the Gov- | to weaken, degrade, and then destroy us. Sir, we || late message, seemed not to think it worth hi 
ernor of that State, “that the application of Cali- ` talk with affected abhorrence of European des- || while; while ‘treating of this subject, to Senlon 
fornia to gain admission into the Union, under ail potism; and yet what despotism in Europe is there | that one of the sovereign States had nullified al 
the circumstances of the case, was but an attempt which does not protect property? What govern- || which he had said was constitutional and ight 
to obtain the passage of the Wilmot proviso in another | ment in the world is there, saving this of the United | and proper. If there is any omen in itself ore 
form”’—“ that it was an attempt on the part of | States, which seeks, at one fell swoop, to extin- || fearful than another gic ist our true dition, 
those pressing it as a separate measure, to obtain || guish at once life, liberty, and property, amongst | it is, that not merel individuala bt t E 
precisely those advantages in favor of the North ` nearly one half of the people who uphold it? The States, have nullified this law, in d f ee at E 
over the South in California which the Wilmot :: foulest of all. despotisms is that which enters the | legislation of Congress and the o inion a ad a : 
prore contemplated.” Now, asthe attempt has ` domestic circle, and there, where dwells alone the |: cisions of the judiciary. If South C ; oli or 
een consummated, exactly as then proposed—the | last refuge for happiness to man, inspires discon- 4 Georgia had nullified an : ier arolina or 
admission of California into the Union, according | tent and excites to murder and blood. What has ‘lectures, here and elsewhere Hi ta want 
to the Senator’s authority, is ‘‘the passage of the | Congress for the last ten years been, but a grand '; delivered upon treason! What h ‘lies aad 
Wilmot proviso in another form.” It has obtained |: abolition convention, preaching and inspiring in- |: have bi i aat homilies would 
« precisely those advantages in favor of the North | wurrection amongst "our ‘inves What ar dua $ jie e pee at eng eich 2 chester 
over the South in California which the Wilmot | Government, but the irresponsible and remorseless | when a Northern State nlia ae of CONE 
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proviso contemplated. ” `! despotism of a majority, governed by the lust of | designed fi i insti 
s e i 7 R , a i th i 
pee ities Will the Senator allow me to `; eee dopiodtion and fanatical propagandism? |: the South, it is Gi cou gine ae eo beat 
terru ? ; i now, by this Compromise, we are laid help- | of the United Stat ice i 
Mr. RHETT. I would prefer not to be inter- | less at their feet, soon to feel, if we lie there, the | takes up the aubject snd sare ar be cane 


j 


rupted; because the Senator has not a good tem- || heel which crushes us. i ! 

Pers ban a i not seit better. i If there is nothing in the Compromise measures + oea a pb aed cet endive 
a 2 2 g a ie s rig te ne ae not then regard i to satisfy the South with respect to our Territo- ' Mr. President, 1 have this en savore t h 
fore Erion ape te ue nha out soe He ` tories, there is as little to satisfy us in its other , that the Compromise, as it is called, is injurio Bio l 

ee ee ings me Ms mog Mi me exclu- features. We need not rejoice, that two States the South, and would ultimately T beley d ‘ be 

noe eA eed erritories by the act of ` were wrested from us in Texas, and given over : destructive of our rights and libertie If hi h i 
vongress. — her this was done in a territorial | to the North, whilst we have to pay our por- | been the first i i U AT 

bill, or a bill admitting California into the Union, | tion of th illi ich i a a Reap onenn or medov 

ier ee e a on, tion of the ten millions by which it was wrested : ernment, in which it had departed from that 

i n exclusion in her constitu- | from us. Nor need we exalt the Compromise in ' of impartiality which sho #1 h ize ita deal. 

n, was very immaterial, Both forms of exclu- ` our praises, because the slave trade is abolished |: in 4 ics Regal eh Ri 


sion had their validity from the act of Congress, || in the Distri i i! wit oll ita members; we-should “have suf. 
i ess, || District of Columbia under the penalty of |; ficient reas it pass: as i se 

and from that alone. It was the Wilmot proviso. | emancipation. If we have got any benefit from . ote Poult Ron the caine oft E, 

, 


The Wilmot proviso, he contended, was unconsti- ;| these m i i iti i 

A 7 , re l sti- ;| these megsures, it must be in the fugitive slave bill, | b Tati ` A h DR 
ae eens the admission of California, H originally no part of its omplien: Sir, when | ee ae rae ee ee transient in its 
ise he Seaiiphemear anes is baie air tga j! Ne fugitive n bill passed Congress, many might |) of. the Congress of the United S Duar pe oe 
t , imself, with him at | have supposed that it would have been faithfully | tories. i FIMA TESpec 

least , ʻi posed that it wou e been faithfu to our Territ . 
We cae preach gree N Mexi i! enforced, although incidents occurred at the time cof polity whicli kas eee oe manta 
Vah thw diferent (ante a m exico and ;: of its passage, both in this and the other end of ` only another step in that couse OF o A AREE 
-, The Mexican laws | the in ea which might héve foreshadowed its : consolidation into which it is ernati Wading, T 


had ibi i itori ilst ` 
prohibited slavery in those Territories whilst fate. But, after a year has transpired, for any . deem it proper to lay before the Senate the d 
- of my opinions. Benne 


they belonged to her. The mode ado j! 
nger - The mo pted was to | man to stand up here and hil t 
say nothing in the territorial bills about the exclu- | of the ea nDO. mmeaaarea cannot be: p : 


sion of slavery from these Territori H Pas Á 
it fo the President, bythe ie ae t de | and this is the only one which may be, that we of 


whom he would appoint, to have the Mexican 


F If anne not, pike the very foundation of 

| n 7 ; this Government to this day, th i i 

| ane Sone enon express our high gratification at !| in its financial and pecuniary intone ba ha 
5 most extraordinary thing. Look : but one uniform tendency; and that has been, ta 
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aggrandize the North at the expense of the South. | time came for her to submit utterly to the system || another time, I might enter into it. At present, I 


If Í mistake not, the course of usurpations sub- | 
mitted to, has led to their legitimate sequences in 
the measures of aggression which have been de- 
nominated the Compromise. To test the truth of 
this position, I propose now to go back and trace 
the financial operations of this Government for 
many years past. 

The two weak points in our system of govern- 
ment—the most delicate and the most important, 
and those which created the greatest difficulty in 
the Convention which framed the Constitution — 
are slavery and taxation. Our fathers supposed 
that they understood the principle of taxation, and 
believed they had provided against any improper | 
or ungaa! taxation by the terms of the Constitu- | 
tion. If you look back to the first incipiency of | 
our form of government, you will see, there was 
very little cause of dissatisfaction in its operation 
unt! after the war of 1812. That war demon- 
strated to us and to the world that the great pur- | 
pose for which the Union was formed—protection | 
against foreign nations—was accomplished; and 
that we no more need fear the power of foreign 
nations. We could stand self-sustained among the . 
nations of the world. There was a spirit of for- 
bearance, a spirit of concession, amongst the mem- 
bers of this Confederacy, previous to the war of 
1812. Then we heard no murmurs about taxation, 
no dissatisfaction about slavery. Taxation was 
light. Its disbursements were honest, and anti- 
slavery agitations were unknown. Butas soon as 
that war terminated; and the great fact was demon- 
strated to us as well as to the world, that we were 
self-sustained and self-sustaining—and that the 
great pressure from foreign nations in consequence 
of our weakness, which drove us together, no : 
longer existed—then sprung up differences upon 
these delicate points. ‘ Immediately after that war 
terminated, one of the very first innovations was 
made upon the taxing power. A new principle 
was introduced in the tariff of 1816, which was 
paaa passed almost withunanimous consent. 

strong at that time was the sympathy of each 
portion of the Union for the other —so dear was 
the Union to all—that even those who fully com- : 
prehended the unequal principles of this measure, ` 
were unwilling not to grant it. Ina spirit of gen- | 
erosity, the Seuth was willing that protection for 
a season should be afforded, and accordingly the 
tanff of 1816, while it provided for revenue, con- 
tained a prospective diminution of duties. In 1818 
new duties were imposed, but not without some 
dissatisfaction. In 1819 the Missouri question 
arose. Do you suppose, sir, that if that question 
had arisen before the war, there would have been : 
any difficulty about it? No. But then, we knew 
that we were independent of the power of foreign 
nations; and we turned our gaze upon each other, 
and sectional differences and rivalries sprung up. 
The Missouri question was settled by what was 
called the Missouri Compromise, which amounted | 
to nothing more than this: submission and conces- | 
sion by the South to the North, with the principle i 
incorporated into it that Congress could prevent | 
the South from entering all the Territories teen 
ing to them with other States. Missouri was a 
State, whether this Government thought proper to 
take her in or not. State she was, and State she : 
could have continued. There was no necessity | 
for compromise or concession on the part of the | 
South; bat as always has been the case, Southern | 
men were found to lead the South to concession. | 
The Missouri difficulty was scarcely adjusted, | 
when in four io came up the tariff of 1824. | 
Here you see the pendulum vibrating back again. 
William Lowndes, who represented at that time 
the seventh congressional district of South Caro- 
lina, which I so feebly represented in the other ` 
House of Congress when compared with him, de- 


elared in 1822 that the people of the South were ‘| 


the most oppressed le upon earth—that, taking | 
taxation and expenditure logethier: the South suf- | 
fered more than any other people. The South , 
meres against the tariff of 1824, but she sub- | 
mitted. | 

Ín four years more the tariff of 1828 was enacted. ! 
You know the history of the controversy which | 
then arose. All the thern States at first stood 
by—nay, stood before—South Carolina. Then, 
as now, she did not lead. They said as brave 
words, but did not, redeem them; and when the 


: of oppression laid on her by the tariff of 1828 or 


| to resist, she determined to resist. We know what 


was the result—another compromise. Again, prin- 
ciple was conceded, as in the Missouri case, by 
which again our oppression was renewed, That 
was in 1833 


What next? In 1835 the pendulum vibrates | 


again. The North commenced a system of agita- 
, tion in the other branch of Congress, by which it 
was attempted to engross by the Congress of the 
United States jurisdiction over the delicate subject 
of slavery. That spirit went on. In 1838 the 
Democratic party in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives endeavored to resist it. 
me say for that party, with which | have everacted, 
and to which, although I may not now be consid- 
ered a member, I was once proud to belong, they 


were at that day true to the Constitution and true | 


to the South. And if the South had doneits duty, 
and maintained her interests and honor as she 
ought to have done, the twenty-first rule would 
never have been repealed. Our own imbecility has 
raised up and strengthened our enemies against us 
in the North. I have no imputations to make 
against the North. When I look back tomy own 


timidity has characterized her course, my censures 
(rather my regrets) fallon her. It is a high duty 


* which States owe to themselves to protect their 


rights and their people from the oppression of other 
States. They areas much to blame who yield to 
| oppression as those who practiseit. The latter do 
wrong; the former do also wrong, and are con- 
temptible in their submission. The same spirit— 
the spirit of submission which prevailed in 1819 
and- 1833—rested over Congress in 1842, when 
both the tariff of 1833 and the twenty-first rule were 
overthrown. The interests of the North predom- 
mated in the one, and the fanaticism of the North 
in the other measure. é ieai 

Slave in arose in Congress on the ad- 
ursiou oto the Union of Texas in 1844-°5, and 
the tariff again, in 1846. The tariff of 1846 was 

- only a modification, and a very small modification, 

| of the tariff of 1842. The difference between 

' these two tariffs is not more than three or four per 

' cent.; yet the tariff of 1846 appears to be consid- 
ered by the North asa vast concession to the 
South. Abolition meanwhile went on with its 
agitations. Associations were formed; the union 
of churches was broken up; newspapers were 
established; everywhere the spirit of fanaticism 
and agitation, in and out of the halls of Congress, 
was in the common order of things. ~ The occa- 
sion arose by acquiring Territories from Mexico, 
and it was immediately seized on by the North 
to put the ban on the institution of slavery, and 
pave the way for its final overthrow. 

If the South at the last Congress had stood firm, 
she would have commanded any terms she pleased. 
Did any compromise come from the North? No. 

: They stood calm and immovable, conscious of 
| power, and allowed the fearful and the weak, to 
| make their compromises, and propose their terms 
| of concession. All the propositions for compro- 
mises, came from Southern men. The pendulum 

, swung back to slavery, and the South again fell. 
| It turns again, and moves back to the tariff, which 
failed last winter in the House of Representatives 
by anly five-votes; and I believe it would have 
pan both branches of Congress but for the 
orth Carolina Senators, who were instructed by 

| their State to vote against it. Is the tariff dead? 


‘| Is it not to arise in its order, and again take its 


‘turn for agitation and aggression? ‘Thus, sir, 

you see that upon these two great points there 
i seems to be necessarily an antagonism between 
: the two sections of the Union. They alternate in 
: a continual collision, 

Let us now go back to the fiscal operations of 
this Government, and see what they have been in 
their bearing on the North and South respectively. 
If I mistake not, they exhibit one consistent course 
of aggrandizement on the part of the North, at the 
expense of the South. à 

f believe, that the different portions of the Union 
pay the taxes on the imports in proportion to their 
exports.- I will not, however, now go into an 
‘elaborate argument to prove this proposition. I 
belleve it, not only to be true, but short of the 
truth, to show the burdens of the South. At 


Ahd here let | 


i l of taxes paid by the 
section of the country, and see what weakness and | 


will merely state the principle of my calculations, 
and the conclusions to which they may lead. 
The whole amount of duties collected from 1791 
‘to 1845, deducting drawbacks, amount to $927,- 
| 050,097. Of this sum the slaveholding States paid 
| $711,200,000; the non-slaveholding Bates $215,- 
850,097. Had the same amount been paid by the 
two sections in the constitutional ratio of federal 
representation, the slaveholding States would only 
have.paid $394,707,917, and the North $532,342,- 
180, according to the system of direct taxation 
directed by the Constitution. The slaveholding 
States therefore paid $316,492,082 more than their 
just proportion. I know that the basis of this cal- 
| culation will be disputed; but I will be prepared 
ata future day to defend it. 
Look at the enormous difference between the 
two sections. ` During that time 300,000,000. of 
li dollars, in the financial operations of the Govern- 
i ment, have been wrested from the South and given 
' to the North. How has this money been ex- 
ended? Has it been expended as it was col- 
ected, or even equally, in all sections of the Union? 
Although doubt may be thrown over the amount 
orth and South respectively, 
on account of the insidious system of indirect taxa- 
. tion by which they have been collected, there can 
be no doubt as to their expenditure. The reports 
do not discriminate generally; but in 1837-’38, on 
a call made in the Senate, Mr. Woodbury—a 
Northern man—reported to Congress that in five 
years, from 1833 to 1837, out of 102,000,000 of 
expenditure only $37,000,000 were in the slave 
States; yet during the same years, according to the 
. principles of my estimate above, the slave States 
i perd $90,000,000 of duties pd Fearon by the free 
|i 


tates. Therefore, whilst all the North contributed 
‘ to the support of the Union in these four years, 
was spent within her own borders, she enjoyed 
the additional expenditure of $50,000,000, or of 
., $10,600,000 a year levied on the South. 
; Is it wonderful that, under such a course of 
|, policy, the poorest section of the Union should be 
| the richest, and the South should, with all her 
i Vast resources, linger in her prosperity? I will 
|. go a step further into detail. Look at the collec- 
| tions of the customs. From the foundation of the 
| Government to the year 1849, there was expended 
for the collection of customs $53,000,000, of which 
ii only $10,000,000 were expended at the South. 
| Is it surprising, then, that New York and the 
| other large cities of the North, where these mon- 
: eya are collected, and this system of expendi- 
ture operates, should thrive and grow? Nor is 
that all, Turn toa matter which ought to have 
been equal in its operation, if anything could be - 
| equal—l allude to the pensioning of our revolu- 
; tionary soldiers. We had 2,200,000 people at 
i the time of our revolution, and the North had 
| 2,300,000. According to General Knox's report, 
the North sent °100 out of 227, of military age 
in 1790, the South 100 out of 209. The South, 
therefore, when.these soldiers were to be endowed 
with pensions, ought to have received more than 
the North. How has it turned out? In 1848 
' one out of every 62 of the men of military age in 
i| 1780 was a revolutionary pensioner in the North, 
and only one out of 110 in the South. New Eng- 
land alone had then 3,146 of these pensioners— 
more than there were in all the slave States to- 
gether—and New York two thirds, when she con- 
tributed not one seventh às much to the war. A 
calculation (founded on data) in No. 307, Sen. 
Doc., 1838-39, shows that from 1791 to 1838, in- 
clusive, $35,598,984 have be@® paid for revolu- 
tionary pensions; of which the North received 
$28,262,597, or $127 29 for every soldier she had 
in the war, and the South $7,336,367—being only 
#49 89 for each of her soldiers. 

It might be said that this was owing to the neg- 
ligence of the South—that the Southern people did 
not come in and ask for pensions. In reply to 
that, I would mention what I have been informed 
at the Pension Office. I was téld that a law was 
passed in Massachusetts at the opening of the rev- 


olutionary war, which required every man between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty to enroll his name. 
Thus the whole male population of Massachusetts 
were enrolled; and when the pension system came 
to be adopted, Massachusetts brought here this 
list as evidence of revolutionary services, and it 
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1 do not know that the 
eople of Massachusetts are to blame for this; for 
if Governments will pay out money, I know | 
people will generally take it; and our Northern | 
friends are not the people who will pass by the 
door when it is open for them to obtain money. | 
A man in South Carolina, who, I learn, had 
fought under Marion and Sumter throughout the | 
whole war, and lived in swamps—where the 
muster rolis were lost, amidst the rains and wet 
they had to encounter—could not establish his 
claim to a pension from the General Government. | 
The State of South Carolina was obliged to pen- | 
sion these soldiers herself to the amount of many - 
thousand dollars a year. Before the United States . 
adopted the pension system, South Carolina paid | 
$10,000 a year to her revolutionary soldiers— | 
‘Massachusetts paid only two. 
fell into the hands of the General Government, 
they were reversed. ` 
hese are some of the incidents in which the 
favor of the Government has been unequally be- | 
stowed. Let me allude to another subject—the ; 
ublic lands. I wish to show to the Senate that 
in all the operations of this Government there is 
but oñe story throughout—the North lives, the 
South suffers. Turn to the public lands. The 
sales upto January 1, 1849, amount to 137,000,000. | 
Seventy-nine millions of this result from the sales | 
of lands in the Northwest Territory, 33,000,000 
more from lands given by the State of Georgia, 
making 112,000,000 out of 137,000,000 given by : 
the South. How has the Government signalized ' 
its benefactions in its donations? The free States | 
have taken 5,474,475 acres, worth at the public 
price, $7,554,999, while the slave States have re- | 
ceived only $3,000,000—less than one half. 
The system of internal improvement has bag 


was acknowledged. 


been a source of contention. In 1845 there ha 
been spent by the General Government on roads, 
harbors, and rivers, exclusive of the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, which are common to both sec- 
tions, $15,201,223. Of this sum, the South received 
,157,816, while the North obtained $12,743,407. 

s it wonderful that the North favors this policy? 
I will notice one more rather small affair; but it 


‘When the matter || 


!! riots in prosperity, 


Carolina and Georgia exported twic 
in value as all New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. Of these exports the greater part 
was from South Carolina, as Georgia was in 
her infancy. In 1821-’30, these States were 
exceeded by New York alone. In the former 
period, Virginia and Macyiene exported five times 
as much in value as all New England, eight times 
as much as New York, and thirteen’ and a half 
times more than Pennsylvania. But, in the latter 
period, Virginia and Maryland exported but 
$92,000,000, whilst New England exported 
| $136,000,000, and New York $215,000,000. 
“The registered tonnage of South Carolina from 
1791 to 1837, actually diminished fifty percent., 
i whilst that of New York doubled, an that of 
i Massachusetts trebled. 

Mr. President, I have gone into these details to 
show the operations of the General Government 
upon the two sections of theUnion. You willsee 
that, in former days, we of the South were pros- 
perous and happy. How are we now? Our 
commerce is flown, our peace destroyed, our 
equality denied. The North, formerly poor, now 
and not only threatens our lib- 
erties, but our existence itself. Can the opera- 
tions of a Government which produced such re- 
sults amongst equal States and equal men, be con- 
i stitutional? What was the principle of taxation for 
` which our fathers contended in our Revolution? It 
i was this: that the people of South Carolina should 
| tax themselves, and thus rule themselves in taxa- 
‘tion. Have the people of South Carolina, for the 
; last twenty-five years, taxed themselves or ruled 
| themselves in taxation? No, sir. Every tariff, 
| including the tariff of 1824, has been against their 


atives in Congress have presented one continual 
and unchanging protest against your whole sys- 
tem of taxation andexpenditure. In what respect 


land? Weare taxed against our consent—taxed 
in spite ofour representatives. Although it is true, 
that our ancestors contended thate we should not 


shows the-invariable tendency of things in the 

licy of this Government. I allude to the fishing 
sounties. I know very well the reason which was 
assigned for those fishing bounties. It was to en- 
courage seamen, with a view to the defence of the 
country. So in all these appropriations and all 
these schemes, by which the North has been ag- | 
grandized at the expense of the South, high a 
generous motives were urged in their support. It 
was not merely the interest of the country at large; 
jt was not merely to encourage seamen that the | 
system was begun; and is continued only because 


nd |) 


be taxed without representation, yet; when the 


i page ltd in Parliament, they rejected it. And 
why? Because six a nao ns could not con- 
| trol the taxes to be laid upon them. They would 
have been as nothing in a Parliament of six hun- 
| dred men, having different interests, and necessa- 
| rily ruling and overruling them. TT therefore 
| disdained the proposition. The people of South 
-Carolina have stood in exactly the same position 
in the Congress of the. United States, that our 


i 
| 


it is profitable to the North, The navigation and 
seamen of the North are sustained principally by | 
the whale fisheries and the cotton of the South. | 
And now, when our navigation exceeds that of | 
any nation in the world, we still see this small | 
affair going on—small apparently, but amounting, | 
in a few years, to a very largesum. How much do , 
you think the North has got by these fishing boun- 
ties alone? Out of $10,000, aid out of the 
Treasury of the United States, the slaveholding | 
States have received $150,000, and the North i 
$7,850,000. It is impossible to estimate exactly 
the value to the North of the monopoly they enjoy | 
of our whole coasting trade, and A employment | 
to their shipping the transportation of eur cotton 
affords, It has been estimated by some able men 
at not less than 
stream of prospe 


sweeps from the South to the | 
North. 


‘Mr. President, under such financial operations |, 


of the Government, the result upon the two sec- 
tions of the Union must be inevitable. Let us 
gompare the condition of the two sections of the 
country just before our Revolution and forty | 
years after. In 1760-’69, the Southern States, 
with a population, ag I have atated, of 1,200,000, 
exported produce to the value of $42,297,705, 
while the exports of New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, with a population of 1,360,000, 
were only $9,356,035—Jess than one fourth. 
Forty years later, in 1821 to '3Q, the exports 
of thé same Southern States were but little more 
than one half of these same Northern States— 
-€222,000,000 to $427 ,000,000. In 1760-’69, South 


of our representatives. Our fathers fought for 
self-government, self-taxation, arapo pran 
' of the taxes after they were raised. at was the 
‘ ground for which they fought; and they said that 
if they did not fight, they would not only be sub- 
| ject colonies, but degraded and ruined colonies. 
| England would exhaust their means, by raising 
taxes to be expended away from them. Are we 
in ony other condition now? The South, is noth- 
ing else now, but the very best colony to the North 
any people ever possessed. England has not 
now, and never had, such colonies: The feeble 
' South has been uniformly taxed against her will, 


} 


ing duties for 


i benefit of Northern manufacturers, and has thus 
compelled the Southern people to minister to the 


moment, in Great Britain—that country where, 
according even to Senatorial orators, the people 
| are ground to powder—the tariff is but 20 per 
cent., and that on the luxuries of life; ours is 30 
per cent. on the necessities of life. We are colo- 
nies, sir; and, after submitting to the operation of 
such a system of government for so many 
is it at all surprising that now, in her day of 
culminating prosperity and power, the North, 
having already taken twénty-eight States, should 
also take territory ftom the South enough for 
twenty-one more? No, sir; it is not at all surpris- 
ing; 


e as mach] 


views of their rights and interests. Her represent- . 


p existence. 
are the people of South Carolina now different | 
from the state in which their ancestors would have || 
been, if they had submitted to the taxation of Eng- i! 


British ministry proposed that we should have six || 
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When the questign in relation to the Territories 
came up, what had wea right to expect, except 
| that the principle which had heretofore governed 
|| the North should govern them then? I knew that 
| it would be so. Iam not one of those who have 
| been deceived by the result. I knew it would be 
i go; and hence when, on returning to the city of 
| Charleston, I was called upon to give an account 
of my mission—and after a representative had 
| previously declared that, in his opinion, the line 
| of 360 30’ would be adopted by the North—I 
| frankly stated by opinion that it would not be 
: conceded to us. I there said that the South would 
: not even get the poor pittance of 360,30", although 
| that would give her but one fourth of the territory. 
: Subsequent events, have realized what J then said. 
| Looking at what occurred in 1833, when the other 
| Southern States, after having taken high ground 
| with South Carolina, abandoned her, I ventured to 
‘ suggest then, also, thatit was probablethey would 
do so again; and in that event, I was for South 
| Carolina resisting alone. In expressing this opin- 
l! ion, I did no more than counsel South Carolina to 
i do what Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, and other 
` Southern States had declared they would do. They 
declared, not that they would wait for assistance 
from other States, but that they themselves, each 
for itself, would, at every hazard, and to the last 
extremity, resist these aggressions. 
The controversy of our fathers was a contro- 
versy for prinaiple. Ours is not a controversy for 
rinciple. It is not even a controversy for liberty. 
e have conceded our liberty as to taxation as 
well ag expenditure. We have allowed the Con- 
stitution to be trampled under foot; and when this 
last great outrage occurred, it was plain that if 
the North got the ascendency as to the appropria- 
tion of the Territories, it would not be with us a 
_ question of liberty, but it would be a question of 
The South must be free, or the South 
‘must perish. That is her doom. If any other 
por or any other nation upon earth, is to control 
er destinies, she must be blotted out from the list 
of States. It is in-vain to look for conciliation on 
the part of the North. It is in vain to expect that 
they will stay their policy of self-aggrandizement. 
They may pause but not stop. The policy of 
this Union is under the control of northern senti- 
| ment and northern interests; and in pursuing this 
|| course, they will only do what probably every 
|| other people would do under the same circum- 
i stances. If the South stood in precisely the same 
position, I do not know that aie would not pur- 
sue the same course toward the North which the 
North has pursued toward the South; for I have 
a profound conviction of the utter weakness and 
perversity of our fallen nature. 


i 


i 
li 
| 


fathers would have donein the British Parliament. | 
We have been taxed without our consent, in spite ; 


| contrary to her will, and against her convictions of . 
|! right. Under the pretext of lev 
ps Peneiy a year. The gulf- | revenue, this Government has laid duties, not for - 


revenue, but to the exclusion of revenue, for the ` 


aggrandizement and wealth of the North. Atthis , 


ears, . 


| 
| 
| 
| Mr. President, it is not the part of a patriot 
or a brave man, ever to despair. Looking over 
the condition of things, I would wish any man 
who can comprehend the position of the South in 
i! relation to the North to tell me, whether it is posg- 
|| sible to avoid the conflict that must come. And 
:, if the conflict is to come, what can the South gain 
' by delay? What can the citizens of the cotton 
' States gain by postponing this controversy? If 
you know that you have a deadly enemy, and 
that he is determined to destroy you—that he only 
‘ waits for midnight to light the fire that will involve 
your family in flames—will you wait until the 
night comes and the torch is applied? or will you 
not meet him in open contest and in open day, 
and settle for him and for you, and for those de- 
pendent upon you, the great question whether you 
shall live or die? The South, can gain nothing by 
delay. Hence it is, that I have been for secession 
with other Southern States; and if they would not 
secede with us, Í have been for the secession of 
South Carolina alone. She can but be subjected 
and enslaved; we can but have those guns now 
mounted at Fort Moultrie and the bayonets of the 
soldiers within its walls used against us. We are 
now, nothing butan outraged and degraded colony. 
Worse than that—we are an insulted and endan- 
gered colony; and if we do not shortly right our- 
selves, in my por we must soon bea ruined 
colony. The fate of Jamaica must be ours, al- 
though our country is different from Jamaica, 
where the beasts of the field and the African, do 
not necessatily take possession of the home of the 
once proud Anglo-Saxon. Iam for meeting the 
i: difficulty now. ‘Fhe sooner, in my estimation, 


| 
i 
| 


| 
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the better for the people I represent—the better for 
the whole South. If the South cannot unite in 
making one common effort, let one State, if she | 
has the courage and the power, do it, and, for |! 
ood or evil, bravely dare the consequences. |! 
hat is my counsel for the State I represent—my |, 
counsel for the South. f 
But we are told, that we have no right to secede 
from the Union, and that the General Goverment 
will bayonet and shoot us if we make the attempt. 
Sir, what the Government will or will not do, is 
not a question for freemen. With them, mere ` 
force never yet satisfied or deters. Has a State a 
right to secede from the Union? Thatis the ques- 
tion. If she has the right, what matters it that | 
mere brute power stands in the way? Iam not to 
be deterred by the accumulation of force recently 
sent to the United States forts in Charleston bay. 
No, sir; if I needed anything to inspire me to 
march on, it would be that; because it proves that || 
this Government is prepared to be a despotism—a || 
military, coercive, bloody despotism—such as late- | 
| 
| 


i 
if 
i 
i 
Ha 


q 


ly subjected Hungary to Austria. In thatattitude, 
so far from shrinking from the controvesy, my 
spirit rises pees and Iam more prepared than 
ever to meet the conflict, whatever it may be, and 
to carry it on to the last. 

But, sir, I will now endeavor to show that the 
State of South Carolina has a right to secede from 
this Union if she thinks fit. The right of seces- | 
sion is not a right derived from the Constitution of | 
the United States. I observed that, in some reso- | 
lutions which were laid before us the other day, it į 
was spoken of as a right not granted by the Con- | 
stitution. Why, sir, the right to hold legislative : 
assemblies, and of taxing our people, and all the 
other powers connected with a State government, |: 
existed before the Constitution, and are not granted 
by the Constitution of the United States. The 
right to secede, like all these powers, is a reserved 
right. It is a necessary incident connected with | 
the reserved sovereignty of the States. One State | 
could not give to another, and the Constitution 
could not give to the States, the right to secede. 
They had it previously. The first question for us 
to consider is, were the States sovereign? If they 
were sovereign, is there anything in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to impair that sovereign- 
ty? If the States were sovereign—if the Consti- | 
tution is a compact between them, and if in that 
Constitution there is no concession, no grant of | 
the sovereignty of the States—that sovereignty 
stillexists. Although the Constitation does not and 
could not contain in it a grant of sovereignty, yet it | 
does in several clauses, and in one particularly, dis- 
tinctly recognize it. I allude now to that clause 
‘concerning treason. It reads thus: 

«Treason against the United States shall consist only in li 
levying war against them, [the States,] or in adhering to 
their enemies, {the enemies of the States,] giving them aid 
and comfort.” _ 


{i 
i 
1 
Į: 
it 


S pendence to establish her independent existence. 


| of New Jersey. In March, 1776, the people of 


ily 


| where Fort Moultrie now stands. They opened |! is. ‘ 
| | Stickle at.the power to make a bank, or build a 


; rid of the British Government and Governor. 
| They then met, and formed a constitution, of which 
| the preamble set forth their wrongs and 


Treason is a violation of your allegiance to your 
sovereign. Allegiance, according to the laws. of 
nations, is a correlative to protection. The sov- 
ereign. protects; and on that ground allegiance is 
due, and treason is a violation of that allegiance. 
See the close connection between the sovereignty | 
of the State and treason. Against whomi can trea- į 
son be committed under the Constitution of the 
United States? Against the Government of the 
United States—against the Union, or the people of 
the Union aggregately? No, sir; the Government 
is only the agent of the sovereignties of the States. 
It is the creature of these sovereignties—made for 
certain purposes,and endowed with certain powers 
to effect them. But the sovereignties are theStates; | 
and hence, the Constitution speaks of them as the | 


sole objects of treason. Haere is, then; in this 
article, (although there can be no grant. of sover- | 
eignty,) a distinct recognition of it in the Consti- |! 
‘tution. Treason against the United States is a' 
violation of allegiance to the’ sovereignties who | 
established the system of government; and those 
sovereignities, ate described in the Constitution as 
the States. A person levying war against them, 
or giving aid'and comfort to their enemies, is guilty 
of treason—showing distinctly that treason can be 
committed against them and against them only. 

_ But let'us leave that question; and go higher uj 


tory, these States have surrendered a tittle of their 


in the argument. I pray the Senate to bear with 
me, because, if my conception of public affairs is 
correct, this is no idle dissertation; it is no by-play | 
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here for the entertainment of the audience; but it 
1s a question upon which bayonets may be crossed 
and blood may be spilled. ‘Therefore it is import- | 
ant for every man in the present state of things at | 
the South to know where his duty lies, in order | 
that he may discharge it faithfully to that authority | 
which has a right to demand its exercise. 
Let us go back of the Constitution, where this 
gussien properly belongs, The Declaration of |; 
ndependence declares the States to be free, sover-_ 


i 


li 
l 
d 


said, that that was &.united declaration, and that, i 
therefore, it only meant that the States were sov- ` 


: ereign and independent unitedly. The State I rep- 


resent, did not wait for the Declaration of Inde- | 


ij 
either did the people of Virginia, nor the people li 
South Carolina set up for themselves a government i| 
and a constitution of their own. Pardon me here, || 
sir, if I digress, and state how they accomplished li 
it. They were not very scrupulous concerning || 
the words traitors and demagogues. They were | 
intent upon things, and did not fear the words rebel 
and traitor, when they were fulminated against | 
them. Not having arms, they determined to seize | 
twelve hundred muskets from the British arsenal | 
at night. It so happened that the very night, they | 
were to execute their intention, they heard the glo- | 
rious news of the battle of Lexington. You may 
easily imagine, that it did not dispirit them; but they |: 
marched in upon the British garrison that night, | 
and seized the twelve hundred muskets—an open, 
acknowledged act of treason. They wanted pow- ! 
der, and seized a government vessel containing it, | 
ing at St, Augustine, and supplied themselves. |, 
proposition was made in their self-constituted | 
assembly, by Arthur Middleton, to take the British |! 
Governor, Lord William Campbell, into custody. 
It was nearly carried; and the Governor, finding 
the Colony a bad place to be in, thought it best to 
o out, and accordingly, he went aboard the Brit- 
ish sloop-of-war Tamar, then lying with the Cher- 
okee in Charleston bay. Our ancestors were not 
satisfied to leave him there; they determined to 
drive him and the vessels out of the bay; and they 
accordingly organized a force to seize Fort John- 
son. The British military,-seeing their design, || 
dismounted the guns, and went on board the 
sloops-of-war. T'he cannon were soon remounted, 
and a battery constructed the other side of the bay, | 


t 


H 


a fire on the British ships, and drove them out of 
the bay: That was the way, in which they got || 


ne: 
They adopted this constitution on the 4th of March 
previous to the 4th of July when the Declaration 
of Independence was made, and put into operation 
the first constitution ever famed: by a free people 
for themselves since the foundation of the-world. 
It is very true, that in that constitution it is avowed 
as necessary, because his Majesty’s servants had 
abandoned the Colony; and temporary, until they 
should come back again; but that was in imitation 
of the policy pursued towards James II, who, al- | 
though driven from the throne, was declared to jį 
have abdicated it. It was, in fact, an assertion 
and establishment of their independence of the 
British throne. Virginia also, in June, before the 
united Declaration of Independence, declared her- 
self an independent State, and adopted her bill of 
rights. New Jersey did the same on the 2d of 
July, two days before the general Declaration of |! 
Independence, and set up a government, of her | 
own. Thus, sir, you see that, from the very 

foundation of our liberties, the States took into | 
their own hands the custody of their own rights, 

and made themselves independent. And now, will 

any man show me where, in our subsequent his- | 


sovereignty? In their first bond of union—the 
Articles of Confederstion—they distinctly declare 
that ‘each State reserves to itself its freedom, 
sovereignty, and independence.” Were they sur- 
rendered by the existing Constitution? Virginia, 
fearful that some such false inference might be 
drawn, declared, in her ratification of it, "that the 
powers granted under the Constitution, being de- | 


rived from .the people of the United States, may be 
resumed by them wlhiehsoever the sarje'shall be 


+ 


| the face of the Constitution,—s 


‘Democratic Federalists, who now sway 


‘States of America are not 


perverted to their injury or oppression,” and that 
‘every power not granted thereby remains with 
them and of their will.” New York also d eclared, 
in her ratification, ‘*that the powers of government 
may be resumed whensoever it shall be necessar 

to their happiness,” and that ‘all powers not del 


| egated remain with the people of the several States, or 


their respective State governments.” Rhode Island 
ratified the Constitution in the very words used by 


r ? , New York. 
eign, and independent States. l have heard it | 


But it may be answered that the States, in rati- 
fying the Constitution, had no right to put terms 
to it, It shows their understanding, however. 
But I will throw aside this view, and turn to the 
proceedings of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution. There were two propositions which 


| looked to disrobing the States of their sovereignty. 


The one was to make a State amenable to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; the other was 


‘to give to the General Government the power to 


coerce a State, should she resist the constitutional 
enactments of Congress. These propositions ap- 

eared in four different plans, (indeed, I believe, 
in all of them,) for there were but four submitted 
to the Convention. But what was the fate of 
these propositions? If either of them passed, it 


| was clear that the States would not be sovereign, 
‘for the very essence of sovereignty is, its entire 
; Supremacy. Both of them were voted down after 
; discussion, and the States were left to be su- 
: preme—to be sovereign within their limits. 


But, sir, the sovereignty of the States, and the 


, consequent right of secession, results from the na- 
i ture of the Government itself, independent of the 


ratifications of the States or tħe records of the 
Convention. We have had a strict-construction 
party in this country called the Democratic party, 
and formerly the Republican party; and the basis 


| of their creed is, the Constitution as it is, without 
į construction. Thence it is, that they have denied 
, the constitutionality of banks, internal improve- 


ments, and of various other projects which the 
Opposite party have affirmed to be constitutional. 
ow, no one will affirm, that there is any express 
surrender of their govereignty by the States in the 
Constitution. How, then, can the surrender be 
claimed? By construction—by inference. Was 
it evet heard of that not only egislative powers, 
but the very entity, the very life of a State can be 
taken from her by inference—by construction? And 
still more extraordinary, that a party, whose creed 
is an abstinence from alt constructive powers, who 
road, because the power is not plainly granted on 
haul by construc- 
tion usurp the sovereignty of the States. And 
these call themselves Republicans—Demorrata! 
To claim property, or seize revenue by construc- 
tion, is a gross outrage on a man or a people; but 
to annihilate—to kill either by an inferential au- 
thority, and that, too, from themselves—is the cli- 
macteric of absurdity or wickedness. Sir, there 
was once a man highly esteemed in the Union— 
more highly esteenied ‘by the Republican ‘pat r 
He was its great political father; and when the 
spirit of construction and tyranny threatened to 
strike down the liberty of the press and the sov- 
ereignty of the States, his genious rose up with 
its clear and mastérly statesmanship, and rescued 
the Constitution at its last gasp. That man was 
Thomas Jefferson. This ee A now may be 
very weak amongst the Federal Democrats ane 
ublic 
opinion; but once ‘it stood against the world.” 
e was the most skillful and omnipotent party 


| leader that has ever guided and governed the coun- 


cils of the country, save one—Andrew Jackson, 
Both ruled absolutely—the one, by his mild, clear 
intellect; the other, by his iron will, Mr, Jeffers 
son, in the Kentucky resolutions of 1799, dis- 
tinctly lays down the true principles of the Gov- 
ernment and the rights of the States. The first 
of these resolutions is as follows: po es ae 


“ Resalved, That the several States composing the Unite 

united on the principle of the un- 
limited submission to the General Government; but tliat 
by a compact, under the style and title of a Constitation for. 
the United States, and of amendmenta thereto they consti 
tuted a general government for special purpodes, delegated 
to that government certain definite powers, reserving each 
State to itself’ the residuary amass of right to their awn self- 
governnient, and that whensoever the general gaverngent 
assumes und Q powers, its atte are, unguthorittive, 
void, and of na force; that to this compact each State 


. 
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ga F il 
acceded asa State, and is an integral party as co-States, © 
forming as to itself the other party; that the government 
created by this compact was not made the exclusive or final 
judge of the extent of the powers delegated to itself—since 
that would have made its diseretion, and not the constitu- 
tion, the measure of its powers; but that, as in ali other 
cases or Compact anong power having no common judge, 
each party has an equal right to judge for itselt, as well of 

intractions as of the mode and measure of redress. °’ 

Here, sir, is the sovereignty of the State vindi- 
cated, and the right of State interposition or seces- ; 
sion distinetly atiemed. The States of Virginia 
and Kentucky, and the whole republican party of 
that day, North and South, supported them. In 
fact, they became the acknowledged creed of the 

t mass of the people of the whole Union, and 
or twenty years afterwards, made the Presidents 
of the United States. Madison and Monroe, 

Nicholas and Taylor, confessed them; and at a 

later day, inferior to none of them, arose Jobn 
Randolph. With a mind powerful yet eccentric, 
as bright as it was often vast, he stood atone 
amongst men. Before his proud and blazing spirit, 
` in its fierce and keen rencountersin debate, noareely 
any man dared to stand. Like the sword of Sal- 
adin, it could cut asunder the cushion of down, or 
cleave the helmet of his adversary. He spoke 
like no other man—often strange, yet oftener with 
thedeepest knowledge of men, and with a prophetic 
wisdom in affairs of State. When sick, and al- 
most dying—for his life was one long disease—he 
was aroused in his retirement by General Jack- 
son’s proclamation. It was said to be written by 
Mr. Livingston, formerly a republican, but who 
now, in this proclamation, surpassed Alexander 
Hamilton himself in his consolidation doctrines. 
But a few years Before, he had delivered a speech 
on Foot’s resolution in the Senate, and drew 
forth the ‘commendation of Mr. Jefferson for the 
sound State-rights principles it contained and de- 
fended. John Randolph remained unchanged in 
his political principles—unchanged in his alle- | 
yiance to Virginia. He attended a public meeting 
in the county of Charlotte, and, although unable to 
stand, addressed the people from his chair, and 
offered the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That Virginia is, amd ought tobe, a froe, 
sovereign, and independent State; that she became so by 
her own separate act, which has since been recognized by 
the civilized world, and has never been disavowed, re- 
tracted, or in any wise impaired or weakened by any sub- 
sequent act of hers. 

& Resolved, That when, for purposes of common defence 
and common welfare, Virginia entered into a strict league 
of amity and alliance with the other twelve colonies of 
British North America, she parted with no portion of her 
sovereignty, although, from the necessity of the ease, the 
authority to enforce obedience thereto was in certain cases, 
and for certain purposes, delegated to the conunon agents | 
of the whole Confederacy. 

« Resolved, That Virginia has never parted with the right 
to recall the authority #0 delegated, for good and sufficient | 
cause, nor with the right to judge of the sufficiency of such | 
cause, and to secede from the Confederacy whensoever she 
shall find the benefits of union exceeded by its evils—union 
being the means of securing liberty and happiness, and not 
an end to which these should be sacrificef 

Resolved, That the allegiance of the people of Virginia 
is due to her ; that to her their allegiance is due, while to 
them she owes protection against the consequences of such 
obedience.” 


But I have another authority, which, with the 
gentleman from Mississi pi, I am sure, will have 
no light consideration. Re for his sake, anxious 
as I am that even he should believe the truth, I 
will refer him to the late venerable editor of the 
Union. However much I may have dissented 
from this gentleman in his late course on the Sen- 
ator’s compromise, I respect him—I am grateful to 
him, as the editor of the Richmond Enquirer. For 
fifty years he in that paper maintained the sover- 
eignty of the States, and kept the fires of republi- 
canism burning on the altar of liberty in Virginia. 


. 


Will not the Senator heed the wisdom of his friend? ` 
But there isanother authority, my last, but which, 


I am satisfied, the Senator from Mississippi will ` 


concede to be stronger than all I have cited. Sir, `: 


Jefferson may be wrong, Madison may be untrue, 

Virginia and Kentucky may have been laboring 

under strong delusions, Randolph may have been : 
a raving lunatic, and Ritchie just nobody at all, ; 
but certainly the Senator from Mississippi will 

acknowledge the wisdom and authority of P nel, a 
Secession must certainly now be triumphant, since . 
it has the high sanction of his illustrious name. I 
hold in my hand a speech of the Senator, deliv- 
ered in the Senate on the 21st March, 1850, in de- | 
fence of the resolutions passed by the Mississippi 


Legislature. 
tacked them wi N 
treason and so forth, pretty much in the stram the 
Senator now uses towards South Carolina. Here 
is what he said 
Mr. FOOTE. 
the justice to read the whole of what I said. 
Mr. RHETT. The whole speech! Why, there 
are four or five pages ot closely-printed 
This may be too much of a good thing, After I 
have read what I propose to read, the Senator from 
Mississippi can state whether he desires me to read 
further. Ye he is anxious to extend the doctrines 
of his speech, as they are so good, I believe Iwill 
pay half the expense of a reprint for circulation. 
ere is what he says, repelling the accusations of 
treasonable doctrine urged by the Mulelligencer: 


_ It was not thus that our noble forefathers thought and 
acted, under which non-resistance to the most hideous 

- usurpation is the bounden duty of atl good citizens, and 
even of sovereign States. Nor was it thus that in a purer 

' and more high-spirited generation public men either wrote 
or spoke. lt waz not thus that Andrew Jackson expressed 
himself in that famous proclamation, in which, although 
rebuking nullification, he declured secession to be a just und 
proper remedy—to be resorted to in any case of intolerable 
oppression. Ìt was not thus that the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. WEBSTER] spoke the other day in 
our hearing, when he emphatically declared the same doc- 
trine. Such was not the doctrine of Philip P. Barbour, 
who asserted! secession to be the political arsenic of our 
system, to be resorted to when al! other remedies might fail. 
Such, finally, was not the doctrine of Jefferson, who often- 
times declared secession (or scission, as he denominated 
it) to be, in certain cases of enormous and long-continued 
outrage, the proper and only remedy. I find the opinion of 
Mr. Jefierson on this point very precisely set forth in the 
eulogy delivered some years since upon the life and char- 
acter of Mr. Madison, by Mr. John Quincy Adams. Here 
are Mr. Adams’s own words, as printed in the volume trom 
which I now. read : 

«<< Concurring in the doctrines that the separate States 
‘have aright to interpose, in cases of palpable infractions 
¢ of the Constitution by the Government of the United States, 
‘and thatthe alien and sedition acts presented a case of such 
‘infraction, Mr. Jefferson considered them as absolutely 
‘null and vbid, and thought the State Legislatures compe- 


I hope the Senator will do me 


| Stent not only to dectare but to muke them £0, to resist their 


© execution within their respective borders by physical force, 
“and to secede from the Union rather than submit to them, 
‘if attempted to be carried inte execution by force.’ ” 


Here is the Senator from Mississippi quoting 


right of secession, in answer to the National Intel- 
ligencer charging treasonable designs on the part 
of the people of Mississippi against the Union. 
He defends resistance, and shows by these quo- 
tations what mode of resistance, on the part of a 
State, is constitutional. That mode, he ah 
quoting Mr. Jefferson, is secession. 
Mr. 
tion sanctioned secession. 
Mr. RHETT. If the Senator means to say 
' that the right is not granted in the Constitution, I 


' agree with him. Itis not derived from the Con- 


: stitution of the United States; but thatis not alone 
constitutional which is derived from the Constitu- 
tion. Allacts are constitutional which result from 
the organization of the Government. The right 
of a State to lay taxes is not derived from the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
tional. 


It isa reserved right, not ted away 


`. by a State in the Constitution of the nited States. ' 
|i So a right to secede from the Union is constitu- 


: tional, because the States have not surrendered their 
Boe n of the necessary incidents to 
which is the right to judge of their compact, the 
: Constitution, and to withdraw from the associa- 
‘tion it establishes with their co-States, in case 
: they violate it. What did the Senator mean when 
he quoted Mr. Jefferson to the Senate? Did he 
not plainly say this by his quotations ?—here is 
sound doctrine with which I agree. 
Mr. FOOTE. I stand by them now. 
Mr. RHETT. Well, then, the Senator, like 
` Mr. Jefferson, is a secessionist. 
Mr. FOOTE. A revolutionary secessionist. 
Mr. RHETT.- I have heard before of secession 


being a revolutionary right; but let me tell the Sen- , 


ator, with all due deference, that, in my opinion, 
such a pretended right is just no right at all—is 
mere nonsense. I will not use this strong lan- 
age to apply to the Senator, because another, 

` before him, had taken this position in the Senate— 


; I mean a distinguished functionary of the gov- | 
i: ernment, then a Senator from Massachusetts— 
(Mr, Wesster.] Whatisa revolutionary right? | 


The National Intelligencer had at- 
th agood.deal of asperity, imputing | 


matter. ` 


Philip Barbour and Mr. Jefferson, asserting the | 


ows by ` 
FOOTE said he denied that the Constitu- | 


Yet it is constitu- "' 


quiescence of all persons to ita exercise. I cannot 
' have a right to do a thing, and another havea right 
| to prevent me from doing it. If he has the right 
! to control me, | cannot have a right to act agninst 
| his control. Now, if those, who talk of secession 
being a revolutionary right, mean that when a 
i State secedes, neither the General Government nor 
the other States have a right to interfere with her 
or control her, I agree that this is a right. But I 
would call it a right of secession, If, however, 
' they mean, as I suppose they dog that when a 
State exercises what they call a revolutionary right, 
and secedes from the Union, the General Govern- 
ment has a right to coerce her, then Í say sucha 
supposed right is no right at.all, If the General 
Government has a right to coerce a seceding 
State when she secedes from the Union, the State 
can have no right to secede. She does that 
which is wrong; she exercises no right at all. 
The right is with the General Government which 
coerces her—not with her in seceding, A rev- 
| olutionary right to secede, therefore, it appears 
to me, exists only by an abuse of terms. here 
is no such right. When, therefore, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi quotes Mr. Jefferson as 
good authority to the Senate, affirming the right of 
secession, he meant what Mr. Jefferson meant— 
that a State had a right to secede, with no moral 
or legal right by any authority on earth to inter- 
fere with or molest her. He meant this, or he 
meant nothing. 

The Senator from Mississippi, speaks with com- 
lacency and approbation of the course of the 
residentof the United States, with respect to the 

fugitive law. Sir, I am sorry I cannot speak in 
the same strain of commendation. Whilst he 
deems the nullification of Vermont of the fugitive 
slave law—a law which he affirms to be constitu- 
tional and a law of the land—not worthy of his 
notice, he prevents the citizens of South Carolina 
from celebrating the battle of Fort Moultrie on the 
ground where the battle was fought and won 
against a British foe. He says in his message 
that he has sent, in consequence of the exigencies 
on our frontier, where the Indians have been mur- 
dering our people, all the troops he cpuld spare 
from the other parts of the Union. Fet he has 
| crowded the forts in the bay of Charleston with 
. soldiers, mounted cannon, and turned them upon 
i our city. He has thus, openly held forth the 
` sword as the instrument of our obedience. Sir, 
this is not the first time, this course has been pur- 
“ sued by the General Government. Think you that 
| this insult will be forgotten or ever forgiven? This 


|, Government openly says to us:—We will govern 
| you as we please; we will plunder you by tariffs; 
rob you of your territories; assail your institu- 
tions; and if you attempt to escape our power by 
|, Secession, we will put you to the swords, What 
|, is this, but asserting over us a naked despotism? 
Others may submit: I will not. I will secede, if 
i { can, from this Union. I will test, for myself — 
; and for my children, whether South Carolina is a 
| State oran humbled and degraded province, exist- 
ing only at the mercy of an unscrupulous and 
fanatical tyranny. 
Mr. President, I feel that it is high time I should 
_ close; but before I do so, I must say a few words 
| of that venerable man whose seat I occupy. The 
| last man in the Senate Chamber who ought to have 
| Spoken disparagingly of him, is the Senator from 
_ Mississippi. You all remember, Senators, that 
when that aged statesman came here to lay before 
you his last, dying speech, he came sick and ema- 
ciated—broken by the storms of State. The Sen- 
_ator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] kindly offered to 
read the speech to you, he was unable to read it 
himself. After the reception of that noble effort 
`of statesmanship, what heart, beating with the 
pulses of humanity, but would say ,—-Go, die hon- 
i orably—die in peace! The Senator from Missis- 
sippi rose up here, and assailed the dying states- 
man; and made imputations to which he was 
_ peculiarly sensitive; for, in my opinion, he loved 
» the Union “not wisely, but too well.” I was not 
here, but you all saw his agitation. His frame 
trembled. His strong spirit shook its frail tene- 
: ment as he repelled the attack made upon him; and 
when it was over, he went home prostrated, quite 
soon to die, The Senator from Mississippi, hur- 
', ried him into his grave. A few days or a few 


| A right, to be a right, must carry with it the ac- || weeks previously, that Senator sought his counsels, 
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and partook of his offices of kindness; for, sir, he 
was always kind to all. Should not pity, if noth- 
ing else, have pleaded with him for forbearance 
and charity? Yet, after he is gone, the Senator |: 
rises up here, and not, only speaks disparagingly | 
of him, but you all saw the bitterness—I will not 
say malignity—with which he denounced his 
opinions. He has not only hurried him to his 
rave, but now digs at it, for the purpose of ex- 
uming, if possible, a portion of his remains, to 
be exposed to dishonor. Let him have all the 
glory of such glorious deeds. I leave him to his 
own thoughts—his own conscience. i 
[After a few words from Mr. Foore, and a |, 
brief conversation as to the disposition of the sub- | 
ject, in which Mr. Bortann, Mr. Foote, Mr. | 
ason, and others, took part, Mr. Mason ob- || 
tained the floor, and the Senate adjourned.] i 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


SPEECH OF MR. FOOTE, | 
__ OF MISSISSIPPI, i 
Ix rue Sexare, December 18 and 19, 1851. | 


The following Resolution was- under consider- 
ation : 


| 
{ 
1 


i 


definitive setdement of the questions growing out of do- 

mestic slavery. f 

Be it enacted, That the series of measures embraced in 
the acts cntitted “ An act proposing to the State of Texas 
the establishment of her northern and western boundaries, 
the relinquishment, by the said State, of all territory claimed 


by her exterior to said boundaries, and of all her claims | 


wpon the United States, and to establish a territorial govern- 
ment for New Merica,” approved September 9, 1850; 
“ An act for the admission of the State of California into 
the Union,” approved September 9, 1850; an act to estab- 
lish aterritorial government for Utah,” approved Septem- 
ber 9, 1850; “An act to amend and supplementary to an 
act entitled ‘ An act respecting fugitives from justice, and 
persons escaping from the service of their masteri apr 
proved February 12, 1793,” approved September 18, 1850; 
anà “ An act to suppress the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia,” approved September 20,1850, commonty known 


as the “ Compromise Acts,” are, in the judgment of this || 
body, a. settiement in principle and substance—a final settle- ' 


ment of the dangerous and exciting: subjects which they 
embrace, and ought to be adhered to by Congress unti? time 
and experience shall demonstrate the necessity of further 
legislation te guard against evasion or abuse. K 

Mr. FOOTE, of Missigsippi, said : 

Mr. Presinent: I have heretofore stated, in very 
distinct terms, the reasons which influenced my 
mind in introducing the resolution now under con- 
sideration. If the measures of adjustment were or- 
di legislative enactments, surely the resolution 
would be entirely unnecesgary. But, sir, though 
the measures embraced in it are now undeniably 
part of the supreme law of the land, yet are they, if 
simply regarded as portions of the general mass of 
Congressional legislation, subject to repeal or mod- | 
ification, so far, at least, as they do not stand at | 
this moment in an actually executed condition. |. 
Now, they were all sed, as every intelligent : 
man in the Republic knows, and as every candid | 


t 


man will admit, as constituent parta of a general |i and that ite essential provisions may continue to 


scheme of compromise, the whole value of which | 
‘depends upon its being recdgpized, in all its en- 


tirety, in every State and Territory of the Union, | the Republic be once more restored to its pristine 
'' state of fraternal harmony and concord. 


asi a definitive settlement of the disturbing question, 
which it proposes to adjust; and, being thus recog- 


nized, that it should be everywhere faithfully ex- | eloquent and high-souled Virginian (alas, now 


ecuted, without contravention, equivocation, eva- 
sion, hindrance, or delay, and with the distinet | 
understanding that it should not he subject, as are 
ordiaary laws upon the statute book, to repeal or || 
modification, now’ or hereafter, so as in the least |! 
degree toimpair the wholesome vigor and efficiency 
of the great principles upon which the plan of 
settlement is founded, or to revive the sectional || 
eontroversy, for the suppression of. which it has . 
been get on foot. i ay 
All here know that agitation in opposition to | 
this plan of compromise has not yet been relin- ; 
ished, either in the north or in the south; | 
at. in several not obscure nor uninfluential vi- | 
cinages, both to the. North and to the South of | 
Mason and Dixon’s line, excitement of a. most 
angry and dangerous charaeter still existe; that 
men of extended politieal iffluence in both the 
opposite gections of the Union, are yet openly op- 
posing portions of the plan of settlement, and 


t 
fa 


: sion and pulse of the national heart; the 
: which we are secti 


i tion of his conntry. 
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and in the House of Representatives, now in ses- 


while, political organizations have been brought :; 
into existence, not likely, I fear, to be immediately | 


: abandoned, not in one section alone, but in both, |; noble sentiments.) 


the main ebject of which, avowedly, is to break : 
up this great scheme of repose. In addition toall 
this, the presidential contest is almost at hand, | 
which fact renders it of essential importance that © 
all excitement upon the delicate questions embraced _, 
in this settlement should at once cease, so that they | 
should be, as far as possible, kept out of the pres- | 
idential contest entirely. ! 

I stated formerly, as one of my main reasons for | 
desiring the passage of this resolution, that when | 
the fugitive slave bill was passed, it had so hap- || 
pened that there were, owing to accidental circum- 
stances of one kind or another, but few Senators |’ 
from the North, in their seats and prepared to |: 
record their votes in its favor. 1 also mentioned |; 
that this fact had been seized upon by the advo- |. 
cates of secession in the South, and wielded with |: 

eat effect against the friends of the Union there. 

he remarks which have fallen from the lips of :' 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. | 


debate upon this resolution, must show to all who 
: have heretofore doubted on the subject, the high 
importance of some early and satisfactory as- 
surance on this point, or, at least, of the expedien- | 
` cy of loping a resolution, the plain language of ' 
1 serve to dispel all. doubt as to the: 


which wi 


willingness of our Northern compromise friends, : 


| Borter,] upon this point, in the progress of the |’ 
A Resolution declaring the Measures of Adjustment to be a 


and their constituents at home, te stand by the | 


fugitive slave law and codperate, in every proper |: 
mode, in its faithful execution. s H 


Sir, whatever doubts may havebeen entertained | 


‘heretofore by honorable Senators touching the |: 


| expediency of introducing such a resolution as ' 


|! 


ments and policy, which have been made here in | 
the last week or two, few can fail te perceive that | 


+ the early adoption by this body of some such res- | 
i; olution as this is indispensable to the present re- |: 


pose and future safety of the Union. I feel con- 
fident that the learned and astute Senator from | 
` South Carolina [Mr. Burier] would find it not a 


little difficult to state stronger practical reasons for `' 
the reénactment of Magna Charta than exist for the i! 


present formal reassertion of the wise and salutar 
principles which are imbodied in the plan of ad- 
justment. For my part, whilst utterly opposed to | 
‘all agitation against the compromise, or of a nature 


| to keep alive the discordant feelings- which have.‘ 


: been engendered by that fearful-contest which I | 
hope has now wellnigh drawn to a close, itis my || 
desire that the scheme of settlement, in all its parts, 
should be solemnly reénacted (if I may be allowed 
to employ such language) by large popular assem- | 
blages in every State and Territory of the Union, | 


be over and over again ratified, until all factious op- 
position to the same may disappear forever, and 


I cordial- i: 
ly agree, sir, in the views and sentiments of that 


no more!*) who, in his last noble speech at Musical : 
Fund Hal, in the city of Philadelphia, said— ` | 

t: This is the one only subject, as we all know, out of the |: 
millions that-enter into our public polity, that has the power |; 
to command, and does command peremptorily, every pas- | 
only one upon į 
onally divided, and, therefore, in these | 
eontrotling and overmastering qualities, the solitary one, 
judging after man’s judgment, upon which it is possible 
that our Union can be wrecked. Whoever, then, deliber- 
ately undertakes to rouse it up, and exasperate afresh the 
morbid but soothed condition of the national feeling upon 
this subject, (and so, as a consequence, to impel it on in 
the éourse. of unknown and irrestrainable excess,) who- | 
ever does this, deliberately undertakes, in effect, the dis- || 
semination of civil war,and the horrible and bloody extinc- | 


hoever does this—whatever his 
whatever his locality, whether north of the Po- 
tomac or south of it—he is, to ail intents and purposes, in 
his action and up to his ability, a disunionjst—a plotter of 
mischief—an aider and abettor for the. overthrow of his 
country. And euch a country !—the praise and the gtory of 
the whole earth—-to be recklessly and madly put into peril 


pretence, 


urging the overthrow of the same, whilst a few 
active and influential politicians are known to have 
been recently elected, both to seats in the Senate 
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by the folly or the wickedness of her own protected and 
happy children !”’ * * * * * * * 
* Governor McDowell. 


i| thie, at the period of its introduction, I am sure || 
that after the alarming disclosures, both of senti- || 


` ous revolutionary ancestor, rose u 


' sonable doctrine of secession, as the same 


; ty and liberties of her people. 
| rentin the State, of which she cannot be deprived. 


(Well may you rejoice, sir, (addressing General 


| sion, pledged to zealous and untiring opposition to || Houston, who had just seated himself near him,) 
i the most vital features of the compromise. Mean- _ that the same enlightened and patriotic county in 


Virginia was alike the county of your nativity and 
the birth-place of him who gave utterance to these 


« And now that this unequalled country, with all ite 
blessings of freedom, and happiness, and power, is ours,— 
the peerless and priceless heritage of ourselves, and of our 
children,—who that has un American heart in his bosom, 
that does not feel it to be amongst the proudest of his priv- 
ileges, and holiest of his public duties, to rally around and 
to defend it, and especially, and above all, from that sui- 
cidal spirit of section, which has already harassed us, and 
which is the only enemy upon this wide earth that has the. 
slightest power to endanger or to overthrow it? If there are 
any, ready and willing to conquer and put down the enemy 
that would conquer and put down it, let theni come up, 
from every city and hamlet in the land, to the side and the 
support of Congress ;—let them stand by the solemn adjust- 
ment in this very behalf which that body has made, and 
carry it out fully and faithfilly in all of ita parts. Make 
this adjustment your own by ratification and actual fulfill- 
ment. Give your hearts to it baldly and freely, and let the 
world understand that, come what may, you are resolved to 
maintain it; resolved to maintain, with unbroken faith to - 
your political associates everywhere, the pledges and cov- 


, enants of the Constitution, and thereby maintain, in all its 


primitive integrity, the Union itself. 

“ Do this here. Do it everywhere else in your Northern 
Give the whole energy of the popular heart to the 
fulfilling of this great measure of conciliation and of peace, 
and our glorious country is safe—forever safe. Without a 
sorrow in her spirit, without a tremor upon her limb, witb- 


States. 


aut the beginning of decay within her, with the dew of 


youth and health fresh and undried upon her cheek, she 
will go on her pathway 6f immortality, carrying out to ita 
brightest consummation the illustrious career she has begun. 
The poor devotee of freedom in the dim and dusky atmos- 
phere of other lands, will still, leap from bis pallet of straw 
at the mention of her name, and shout and joy that she is 
safe. She will still tower up, as before, a “ city set upon a 
hih,” shedding forth her light for the hope and the healing 
of nations. Her master epirit will he strong ag ever in 
bringing the whole world into communion with itself; roys- 
ing upits millions, and bearing all things onward by the 
resistiess energy and might of its own profound impulsion. 
Her bold and free heart will still glow with the hope of ren- 
ovating the governments and the people of the earth, ayd- 
heat and burn under the inspiring belief, that whilst it wag., 
the destiny of Greece to give her civilization, and of Rome 
to give her letters, hers will be the loftier and holier one 
still—to give her liberty to the world!” 
Sir, I was rejoiced yesterday, when one of Vir-. 
gimia’s sons, himself the descendant of an illustri- 
p and with an 
imposing solemnity of manner—alike suited to his, 
own high character, to the dignity of the station, 
which he holds, ‘and ta the intrinsic magnitude of, 
the occasion—solemnly declared that the Te 
aa. 
been so pompously expounded in our hearin 
during the last day or two, did not receive his 
sanction. i i 
Mr, MASON. Does the Senator allude to me? 
Mr. FOOTE. I did not put the word “ treason-, 
able” into the Senator’s mouth; that is an adjective 
for the use of which I am alone responsible, — 
Mr. MASON. If the Senator from Mississippi. 
understood me to deny the right of a State to se- 
cede from the a misunderstood pe Re 
have ever held, and she ever mei intain, thé right. 
of a State to sè parate herself rom the ‘Union, 
whenever, in the deliberate judgment of such State, 
it becomes necessary to do so to Sates the safe- 
tis a right inhe- 


What I did say was, that I had no sympathy, and 
I believed the people of Virginia had’ no sympa- 
thy, with those who preferred disunion. ; 
Mr. FOOTE. I did not migunderstand the 
Senator.. If he had waited for a moment he 
would have found that, I intended.to do him full 
justice. I understood him as asserting the ab- 
stract right of secession. But I also understood 
him as protesting in the most solemn manner 
against the proposition to secede at the present 
time under existing circumstances, so warml, 
urged in our hearing -by the Senator from Sou 
Carolina, (Mr. Ruerr.} I attach less importance 
to the assertion of the abstract right of. secession: 
than most men do. I do not think that there is 
any great practical difference between the hopor- 
aie Senator from Virginia and myself upon’ that. 
point; for whether the right claimed be revolution- 


_ ary or constitutional, it ig not a matter perhaps of 


any very great importance to decide, if both of us 
agree that it is not to be exercised except in & ease | 
of intolerable oppression. I shall have occasion 


_ ` to say something upon this point herepfter; at 
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ieft for me to know, and I fF 
that the Senator from Vir- | 
re equally opposed to any | 
tA, which may be at this time in 
st equally censure any treason- 
- ith whomever originating and by 
r carried on, which look to the destruc- 


pjoic 
pia 


whomeve 
tion by warlike means of that noble fabric of con- 
stitutional freedom which has been reared in this 
happy land by our venerated ancestors, and upon 
the permanent maintenance of which the hopes of ; 


the civilized world depend. However I may differ 
from the honorable gentleman, and perchance from 
others, upon the mere abstract right of secession; 
yet I shall not the less appreciate his and their val- . 
uable exertions in coéperating with the friends of 
the Union at this moment in resisting the par- 
ticular scheme of secession which has been so 
graphically portrayed in our hearing, and so : 
warmly pressed upon our consideration. 
I knew before that this fell spirit of disunion had | 
‘not become thoroughly domesticated in Virginia, - 
though especial pains have been made of late to 
diffuse it in that region; and I believe it may be - 
said, with strict regard to truth, that no public 
man there, of any decided standing, has yet openly 
united with that school of extremists located 
further south, who rejoice in the august teach- 
ings of the honorable Senator from South Carolina. 
Sir, I make bold to assert, that there never has 
been seen assembled within the territorial confines 
of that noble Commonwealth, which gave birth | 
to a Washington, a Jefferson, a Madison, and a ' 
Marshall, a public meeting that could listen with | 
patience, for a single instant of time, to sucha 
noisome tirade of factious declamation as that to 
which the members of this illustrious body have | 
been compelled to accord a quiet hearing during | 
the last two or three days. li 
It seems, sir, that, in order to obtaimanything like |, 
a fair appreciation for what I have to say on this |: 
occasion, it will be that I should, in the || 
first place, obviate one or two personal suggestions |; 
which have been made of a nature calculated to | 
rejudice the minds of Senators against me. It | 
fas been asserted here, sir,and in a spirit perfectly . 
in unison with that which so strikingly character- 
ized almost the whole of that harangue of which it 
formed part, that I have been guilty of disturbing 


f 
si 


the ashes of the illustrious dead, in the allusion | 


which I ventured to makea few days since to one of 
the most renowned statesmen that South Carolina 
has produced, and whose recent deceasel deplore as ' 
deeply as any of those who now make such osten- 
for him. Ihave been gravely accused 
tor from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,| of having 
so assailed the sensibilities of Mr. Calhoun upon 
this floor when still living, as to have precipitated 
his death. Yes, sir, he charges me with having 
hurried him to his grave. ell, sir, this is quite `: 
a serious charge. The Senator should have medi- 
tated upon its grave import long before he ventured ` 
to give enunciation to it. He has virtually charged 
me, before the country, with being the heartless 
murderer of this lamented personage. I certainly | 
acted with deliberate intent upon the occasion re- | 
ferredto. If guilty in manner and form as stated by 
my accuser, (who has attempted to play prosecu- 
tor on this occasion, with what effect I leave others 

to decide,) then am I wholly unworthy of social ' 
respect, or political sympathy, or even the pass- 
ing notice of honorable and generous-minded 
men? Sir, what are the actual facts of the case? || 
A short explanation will put this malevolent ac- || 
cusation forever at rest, and transfer the contempt if 
intended for me to one who more truly deserves it, | 
Mr. Calhoun and myself remained upon terms of '! 
cordial friendship and mutual respect up to the last | 
moment of his life. My friend from Alabama, | 
[Mr. Cremens,] a fellow-boarder and constant | 
associate of Mr. Calhoun for some months pre- | 
ceding his decease, made it his business, nearly | 
two years since, when this vile and calumnious |! 
charge first saw the light, to cause an article ta be |; 
published in the columns of the Mew York Her- i 
ald, in which statements were contained and evi- | 
dence exhibited that left no doubt remaining as | 
to the amicable relations existing between Mr, t 
Calhoun and myself up to the last moment of his | 
life. If he died my enemy, sir, I have 
ceive testimony in proof of the fact, and 


l 


i 
| 
i 
| 


et to re- || 


certainly !! 


` counter with Mr. W ebster, 


‘tween Mr. C 


. believed, that we should have been involved in con- ; 
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|: 
alluded, i 


1 
ie 


never cherished for him any feelings but those of 
genuine kindness and esteem in my life. 
Sir, the scene, to which the Senator has 
was not the last one in which Mr. Calhoun par- 
ticipated here. 
or four days after, and had 


He came to this Chamber, three | 
uite a spirited en- | 
of which an account |: 
was duly given in our volumes of published de- 
bates. Perhaps it is proper that I should even g 


j 


- further into particulars touching this delicate and | 


painful affair. Four days after the dialogue be- ; 

alhoun and myself, to which his 
successor has thought proper so ungraciously to 
allude, (for what purposes I leave others to decide,) 
that gentleman came into this Chamber, and so- 
licited a conversation with me upon the very sub- , 
ject of our previous collision, His manner was ` 
as kind as usual, nor did he feel justified in saying | 
more in the way of compiaint, than that he should | 
greatly have a my visiting him at his | 
lodgings, and holding a private conference with ` 
him in relation to the portion of his speech to - 
which I had objected, to my bringing up the : 
subject without special notice to him of my inten- | 
tion to do so in open Senate. My response to 

, him was, that I knew him to be quite indisposed; 

' that if I had visited him for the purpose of holding ` 
colloquy with him in regard to the great proposi- 
tion of constitutional amendment contained in his 
speech, it was morethan probable, as I confidently 


{ 


troversial dialogue of a somewhat excited charac- | 
ter, the effect of which upon his physical health : 
might have been quite serious. It had seemed to 
me that it would be most prudent, considering all 


- the circumstances, to call his attention to the sub- | 


ject in the mode adopted, thus affording him full 
opportunity, in a calm and considerate manner, to ;; 


i supply such an explanation of his speech as he | 


might find it convenient to give. A conversation i 
of considerable length ensued, in which the hon- 
orable Senator from Megan (Mr. Cass} will 
remember participating; he would be able to 
bear ample testimony that there was nothing 
which occurred in his hearing of a nature to jus- 
tify a supposition that the friendly relations which 
had subsisted unbrokenly for several years, be- 
tween Mr. Calhoun and m 
degree disturbed. 

am sure that the honorable Senator who has 


‘| thought proper to intrude this subject upon the |. 
\l attention of the Senate at this time could not have || 
U ongressional | 
e ii Globe of that scene in the Senate which he seems | 
tatious parade of their sympathy and admiration ': 
‘i the Sena- :' 


| looked into the account given in the C 


to have so grossly misunderstood. Had he read 
this account, he surely would have seen nothing 
in it to justify the harsh and injurious strictures 
in which he has been pleased to indulge. Sir, I 
undertake to assert that I did not employ one ` 
word on that occasion calculated to lacerate the | 


| I exam 


| say had been presented and 


yself, were in the least | 
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during which the speech of Mr. Calhoun made its 
appearance here. T'o them I communicated my fear 
that the speech would contain such a requisition 
of constitutional amendment as that actually im- 
bodied in it; and that thus a new and serious im- 
pediment would be thrown in the way of an early 
and equitable adjustment of the slavery question in 
its multiplied bearings; and I well remember that 
these gentlemen were inclined to doubt the possibil- 
ity of such a proposition being brought forward b 
! Mr. Calhoun in the manner predicted by me. Well, 
' sir, the speech was read; we all got a copy of it; and 
ined it most carefully, and with the strong- 
| est disposition to harmonize, if possible, with its 
' distinguished author. The more l examined it, 
‘and meditated upon its contents, the more intense 
i became my uneasiness, and the more paint m 
. apprehension of the consequences likely to result 
‘from its promulgation. I reflected upon several 
| particulars which had occurred within a year or 
' two, connected with the public history of the coun- 
try, with which Mr. Calhoun’s name had been 
prominently associated, which I feared might spe- 
cially awaken suspicions of a discrediting chayac- 
ter oun himself and his particular political 
friends. He had been the draughtsman of our 
` Southern Address, the diffusion of which had 
given great offence to certain distinguished politi- 
cians, one of whom (Mr. Benton) had seized 
upon it at once as containing full evidence of a 
determination on the part of Mr. Calhoun and his 
political friends to destroy the Union. During 
the summer succeeding its issuance, whilst so- 
journing in Washington, I received one half of a 
speech of Mr. Benton, delivered in the State of 
Missouri, in which this accusation was pressed 
against all the signers of the Southern Address. 
and against Mr. Calhoun in particular. I sentthe 
| half speech to him without delay, accompanied 
| by a letter urgently soliciting him to respond at 
| once to the serious accusation of Mr. Benton, sta- 
i ting to him, what I believed to be true, that no 
| man living could so effectually put down what I re- 
| garded as a groundless calumny, but which I must 
ad | d with singular 
plausibility, so effeetually as he could. In'repl 
to my first letter, he wrote to me declining the tas 
of vindication. When I received the second half 
| of the speech I again wrote to him, most urgently 
‘demanding that he should come into the arena 
against Mr. Benton without furtherdelay. Mean- 
while I had issued a certain letter addressed to 
Mr. Wise, of Virginia, in which I had, without 
. much regard to mere dignity of manner or classi- 
| cal elegance of diction, labored to remove some of 
| the rubbish out of Mr. Calhoun’s way, ho ing 
thus to render it somewhat more easy for him, 
| without being exposed to the necessity of recipro- 
; cating the language of coarse personality, to meet 
and overthrow our gigantic assailant. Mr. Cal- 


1 
| 


1 


sd 


sensibilities of Mr. Calhoun, or to mortify in the || houn again wrote in reply, consenting at last to 


| least degree his just self-respect. My whole bear- '; come into the field in defence of our Address, and 
_ ing was courteous and respectful, and full of cor- `; thanking me specially for what I had done, (in a 


dial and candid professions of sincerely-cher- || subordinate capacity,) in clearing away the obsta- 
ished ae and Sasa I w my own `: cles which he confessed, but for my interposition in 
Spa in angus of undissembled plainness; : their removal, would have made it impossible for 
abe ulana Of a cylisio-calcalsicd” ty give proper in espaol tan al iis ecpeceres co 
in i 
him the least offence. It was my merana 7 carding ia the country, na Blak e wota in tee 
not to agree with him upon a great national i sponse to Mr. Benton. e sent me the first 
Basi hou bie formally eoabciaiel Views in Gi) Care on aid Dietla ot e Aeae Ae ee 
formal and apial manner, and without delay. 1 'i and Tniclligencér of this-city, Which laid. Noe 
aame a i aee e ae iy nog "this reply of Mr, Calhoun had denied in the most 
ae jaan Maaya p! an - Mr. Presi- ' ten and emphatic manner all hostility to the 
against a portion of which I had peel gates ; Contin Ce eevee rn 
duty to protest, had been deliberatel din; 1 felt confid marti 
oe room printed, and read here, by ihe honorable j the anion ketadi ee ive «call 
ofthe Seasie, “I bad boas warned berora of Mr; Calloants nce aLI 
that it would contain a demand of constitutional | ferring and base non it ee i ee aoe dis. 
amendment as indispensably necessary to the sat- “anion against that gentleman and th i as S were 
meee ory Dn rd Hs y PETRA questions then :; known to be particularly affiliated with him ges 
pending, and which had awakened h i y 
such fearful solicitude in the slol: publie mind of j anh weak Got pepe oes ae ta EA 
iis RR ee tue vated gerilen, vie was i thunder of Mr. Benton’s voice would be heard, 
(Mr. Ritchie) aed wt aep of this city, i denouncing us all as traitors and disunionists, and 
Siea ETEN TA da on E za hearts now i upon Pe oe many unprejudiced citizens 
e are yt oan gho ; D er i mie t hold to be quite satisfactory. Besides, the 
sa iano Bagi oe ape nior ; itor of |; Nashville Convention was about to be held; and I 
i e morning of the day | could not help suspecting, what I now believe most 
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confidently to have been true, that it was intended 
by Mr. Calhoun to make this emphatic demand 


of constitutional amendments in advance of the || 


session of this body, with a hope of getting the ! 


th committed th e i i 
Sou ed thoroughly in favor of some great Paes Wades OF ny want Wher Mee | 


and signal change in the Constitution, so as to 
make it impossible for ur to retrace our steps with- ' 
out incurring more or less of ridicule and contempt. 

This state of things I feared might result in alti 

mate, yea, in speedy disunion. 
opinion which [ entertained and the apprehensions 
which tormented me, I came up to, this Chamber- 
early in the morning succeeding the day 


I found here several 
with whom I claimed an immediate conference. 
One of them was my friend from Alabama, [Mr. 
Cremens,] and besides him there were the Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Maneum,] and the 
late Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 


e gareni 
whose absence from this Hall is so little regretted ; 
knew || 


by any oneofus. These three gentlemen 


to be devoted to Mr. Calhoun. I pointed out the 


objectionable part of the speech, and found that || 


they all concurred with me in regard to it, and 


f opinion, for th tated b to |, 
Were OF OPULENT 9 Paes y meo ' quiesced in, might rnin the South, and which, 


Such being the ; 


upon i: 
which Mr. Calhoun’s speech had been delivered. |: 
enators from the South, ' 


them, that some one of Mr. Calhoun’s known | 


friends should at once put in a regular protest © 


inst the demand of constitutional amendments; 


and thus, by anticipating Mr. Benton, save our- © 


selves from what might have proved a highly det- 
rimental assault upon us and oGr cause. My | 
friend from Alabama (Mr. Ciemens] will recok 
lect that he told me, on that occasion, that he had 


already resolved himself to except to this portion |! 
mea! 
printed copy of the speech with black lines drawn |’ 
Well, sir, under these `. 
circumstances I acted. Mr. Calhoun came into || 
the Senate whilst his colleague [Mr. Burien] was |' 


of the speech of Mr. Calhoun, and showed 
round the part objected to. 


offering a few remarks in reply to my courteous 
but emphatic protest, and he interrupted the gen- 
tleman s: ing by thus exclaiming, as appears 
in the printed debates before me: 


cc | must really express my great regret that a member of i 


this body, in my absence this morning, before the hour for 
the consideration of this question, should have engaged in 
commenting on my remarks in reference to the important 
question that is under discussion. I had not the advantage 
of hearing the remarks of the Senator from Mississippi. 
Did he accuse me of disunion? Did he mean to insinuate 
that? 


4 Mr. Foote. 
not in his place. 
ter at this time was that I did not expect 
Senator to be here at all for many days.”’ 


My only reason for rerering to the mat- ! 
e honorable . 


very ill, and 
come here. As I explained afterwards to him, I | 


took the course which [ had pursued with the view |, 
of giving him an opportunity of considering the |! 
matter at his own room; and if he could not get j: 


here in person, to explain in some written form : 
what was the true meaning of his speech, and | 
save himself and his political associates from im- 
panions which I feared would arise. I contin- 
ued: 


“I thought that he was too much indisposed to be pres- |: 
ent; and believing that I should have no other opportunity || ues : 3 : 
‘ account is given of this same amendment in the j; 


| book which I hold in my hand, and which had 
the singular gdod fortune a few days since to be | 


for seasonably shielding myself from misjudgment, I de- 
termined to seize the present occasion for that purpose. 

& Now, I will say to the henorabte Senator from South 
Carolina, that I had not the slightest.intention to impute to 
him designs hostile to the Union. F said that his motives 
were patriotic. He will find my remarks, when reported in 
the morning, to be somewhat in bad taste, simply because 
so exceedingly encomiastie in relation to himself.” 


which it would be egotistical to read. I will read 
what Mr. Calhoun said in reply: . 

‘6 My friend from Mississippi.” Does that look as 
if there was enmity between us? orthat I had done 
anything which,.in his opinion, was evidence of 
my being his enemy? 
this speech before him, accuse me of ‘‘ murder- 
ing” Mr. Calhoun ?—for this is the amount of the 
charge preferred. I know that the object of pre- 
ferring it was to en the feelings of certain 
high-toned South Carolinians against me. The 
Senator will find, 1 feel assured, that he a little | 
underrated the intellectual powers of his own 
constituents, and, if he is not the luckiest man in 
the world, the reproachful language which he has 


: he s 
I did not expect it, for I had heard that he was |. 
at it was impossible for him to :. 


ow dare any man, with ‘| 


presumed to use against me will recoil upon him- || 


minded men even in South Carolina. But listen | 


to what Mr. Calhoun says: 
“ My friend from Mississippi might have been saved from 


li the necessity of making these solemn protests, that he has 


never followed a leader, for T have never pretended to be 


self—upon my individual responsibility—and not for the 
Senator from Mississippi, nor for any other Senator. Sir, I 


desire that my words shall go out, and be received by the |i 
: Public as they stand, and not as they may be attempted to — 


be explained here by any gentleman. Mr. President, the 


| Senator from Mississippi has unfortunately overlooked the ; 
: character of my remarks.” 


He then goes on to explain himself, and pres- |. 


ently the material point in dispute arises. 


s¢ But I will say,” he continues, “and I say it boldly— | 


for I am not afraid to say the truth on any question—that, 
as things now stand, the Southern States cannot, with 
safety, remain in the Union.” 


Ominous language’that! It surprised me at the 
time most deeply and painfully. I never have 


doubted the perfect conscientiousness of Mr. Cal- ;' 
But I `. 
could not help believing that he was in a state of || 

rofound delusion on this subject, and I was sat- |: 
isfied that he had resolved, through the Nashville |: 


: shall so modify the Constitution as to give to the weaker 


houn. I never doubted his patriotism. 


Convention, or otherwise, to insist on demands 
that never would be complied with, which, if ac- 


if refused, might destroy the Republic. 


these astounding views of his. Mr. Calhoun con- 
tinued: 

tc When this question may be settled—when we shall 
come to a constitutional understanding—is a question ot 
time; but as things now stand, T appeal to the Senator from 
Mississippi, if he thinks that the South can remain in the 
Union upon terms of equality? 

“Mr. Foore. 
tions are settled ; but, in my opinion, these questions may 
be settled, honorably setged, within ten days’ time.” 

‘Mr. Cannoun. Does the Senator think that the 
South can remain in the Union upon terms of equality with- 
omt a specifie guarantee that she shall enjoy her rights un- 

este: 


“Mr. FooTE. 
ere we disagree.”? 


ter, [here Mr. Foore pointed te Mr. Maneoum, 
who nodded assent,}] and I resolved to bring it 


: out. if I could, plainly; for I felt great uneasiness 


on the subject. I was satisfied that if the Nash- 
ville Convention should demand such a change in 


ituti the one just i t 
I thes the honorable Senator wis. the Constitution as just mentioned, the 


Union wasat an end; and therefore I resolved 
to find out, if I could, what he really meant when 


to the subject of constitutional amendment in a 


manner calculated to draw him out, and added, | 
“there we disagree;’’ to which he responded at |: 
once, ‘‘Yes, there we disagree entirely.” Now, sir, | 
I think it is quite apparent that I did not err so! 


greatly as some persons have supposed, in regard 
to what Mr. Calhoun intended to accomplish by 


ii this movement, or in reference to the true charac- 
: ter of his contemplated amendment. IJndeed,ifm 


friend from North Carolina [Mr. Mawneun] will 
allow me to méntion the fact, I learned from his 
lips, at a very early period, something quite ma- 
terial touching this amendment. A very clear 


most skillfully defended by the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Butier,] without his having, ac- 
cording to his own declaration, made himself in 


; ., _ -j' the least degree acquainted with its contents before 
I went on, then, to say several other things, |; 


he undertook the task of its vindication, —I must 
say though, Mr. President, that in my opinion 


; his defence of this beok would at least have been 
. as successful if he had put himaelf to the trouble |! 
, beforehand of reading a few of its pages—I in- 
`: voke the calm attention -of honorable Senators to 


what I am about to lay before them. 

I de not undertaketo say that they will find in 
it evidence of an inflexible determination, on the 
part of Mr. Calhoun, tg enlist his energies in.the 
work of destroying the Union; but I do venture 


to express the opinion, that if the amendment of |: 


a dual Executive, which he recommends, were 
once incorporated in the Constitution, the Union 
would not be able to survive such a proceeding 
more than a very short period of time. I do not 
wish to be understood as charging Mr. Calhoun 


self with the most deadly effect among liberal- |, with having, at the moment of his delivering his 


We cannot unless the pending ques- | 


I think she may, without any previous | 
! amendment of the Constitution. 


I had had some hint of this amendment, in re-|' 
gard to a dual Executive from a certain high quar- |: 


ke of “a specific guarantee.’ I alluded | 


i, with him u 
! Calhoun’s book, but I did not speak without some 
| information as to that part of it. 

i Mr. FOOTE. Now, sir,theamendment is before 
| us; and what, I pray, are honorable Senators in- 


speech in the Senate, entirely despaired of the. 
longer continuance of the Union; but J am now, 
perfectly certain that it was the intention of -himself,t 


:| and of a few others closely assogiated with him, ... z 
li to wield, as far as they might find itin their power ` 
| to do so, all the machinery of the Nashville Cun- 


vention for the purpose of setting up demands in 
favor of the Southern States, alike unjust and 
unreasonable in themselves—a compliance with 


: which they could not have confidently expected. I 
; entertain no doubt, also, at this time, that he con- 


templated the breaking up of the Confederacy as 
more than a probable event, and one to which he 
began to look forward with a good deal of 
eagerness. I must say, in justice to this extraor- 
dinary man, that he did not, in my opinion, con- 
template the occurrence of a civil war as the con- 
sequence of his movements, but anticipated the 
peaceful establishment of a Southern Confederacy, 
composed of all the Southern States, or the greater 
art thereof. I will now read the extract which I 
ave promised to lay before the Senate: 


“The nature of the disease is such, that nothing can 
rékch it, short of some organic change—-a change which 


section, in seme one form or another, a negative on the ac- 
tion of the Government. , Nothing short of this can protect 
the weaker, and restore harmony and tranquillity to the 


, Union, by arresting, effectually, the tendency of the domi- 
Therefore it was that I ventured to throw my- i: 
self into the breach, and protest seasonably against ` 


nant and stronger section to oppress the weaker. When 
the Constitution was formed, the impression was strong 
that the tendency to conflict would be between the larger 


' and smaller States; and effectual provisions were accord- 
: ingly made to guard against it. 
| this to have been a mistake; and that instead of being as 


But experience has proved 


was then supposed, the conflict is between the two great 
sections which are so strongly distinguished by their institu- 


: tions, geographical character, productions, and pursuits.” 


He then goes on to show how the Constitution 
could be best modified so as to effect his object, 
and thus expresses himself: < 

‘¢ Ltow the Constitution could heat be modified so as to 
effect the object, can only be authoritatively determined by 
the amending power. It may be done in various ways: 
among others, it might be effected through a reorganization 
of the executive. department; so that its powers, instead 
of being vested, as they now are, in a single officer, should be 
vested in two, to be so elected as that the two should be 
constituted the special organs and representatives of the 
respective sections in the executive department of the Gov- 


. ernment; and requiring each to approve all the acts of Con- 


gress before they shall become laws. One might be charged 


| With the administration of matters connected with the for- 
| eign relations of the country, and the other of such as were 


connected with its domestic institutions, the selection to be 


: decided by lot.” 


Mr. BUTLER. As allusion has been made to 
me in reference to my not reading Mr. Calhoun’s 
book, it may go out, from what I said in the course 
of the debate, that there was a remarkable coinci- 
dence between what may be considered my con- 
jecture, and what has just been read. I must say, 
that although I had not the book before me, I did 
not speak conjecturally as to what is contained in 
it, but learned it from others who had conversed 
n the subject. I had not read Mr. 


clined to think of it? Do they not agree withme, 


| Mr. President, as I declared myself the other day, 


that if such an amendment were adopted, it would 
be speedily destructive of the Republic? Does any 
one here now doubt that Mr. Calhoun expected that 
some such amendmeéntas this would be proposed by 
the Nashville Convention? Is it not most apparent 
that he intended to urge this course of proceed- 
ing upon that body? And is it not equally obvious 


| now that this was that additional guarantee spoken 


of so flippantly, and urged so pertinaciously, for 
many months past by a certain class of politicians 
in the South? And now, Mr. President, let me 
ask another question—I ask it with no intentional 


: disrespect or unkindness. for any human being, 
: either living or dead— Was it treating those of us 


through whose active instrumentality the Southern 
Address had been gotten up—through whose zeal- 


' ous ageney the call of a general Southern Conven- 
| tion at Nashville had been made by the State of 
| Mississippi—was it treating us justly , respectfully, 


or generously, to, attempt, without consulting us 
at all; to use, as I have several times said, the 
whole machinery of that body for the attainment of 
objects wholly different from, yea hostile to, the 
oly objects for the attainment of which we had 
acted? Were we, whose energies were put in exer- 
cise faithfully and untiringly for the purpose of 
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procuring the meeting of a grand consultative body , 
of chosen delegates representing the whole South, . 
with a view to securing the happar and future ` 
safety of the Southern States by constitutional 
means, and giving additional strength and perma- 
nency to the Union itself—were we not entitled 
to know, had we not a right to be informed in ` 
advance, of any fundamental change which had 
been resolved upon in the plan of operation expect- 
ed to be executed through the agency of the Nash- 
ville Convention? 1 have heretofore mentioned 
in this body, that it was through me, in the firs} 
instance, that Mr. Calhoun succeeded in instigating 
the incipient movements in Mississippi, which led 
to the calling of the Nashville Convention. Trepeat 
that statement now, and insist that my fellow- 
citizens of Mississippi, who had been thus induced 
to assume the reeponmbiiy of calling the general 
convention into being, ha 
earliest information to be given to them of any 
contemplated departure from the original plan of 
operation. When I found out, or was led to 
_ suspect that we were about to be treated unworthi- 
ly—that the intelligent and patriotic constituency 
whom I represented in part here, were to be kept 
in ignorance as to the ultimate purposes of those 
whom we had willingly allowed to take the lead in 
this great movement—when I found out, or 
thought I had found out, that a regular scheme had 
been formed for d ing us blindly forward to the 
very precipice of disunion itself, without giving 
us the least token of the true character of the 
journey we were expected to perform, or allowing 
us more than a faint conjecture as to the ultimate ` 
terminus of our wanderings over the dreary and 
mysterious desert the crumbling surface of which 
we found ourselves painfully treading, I thought ; 
the time had arrived when it was my duty to de- 
mand a halt in our onward caréer towards the goal | 
of national ruin, and require that some satisfactory | 
reasons should be given for the change of direction 
which seemed to have been ordered at headquar- 


ters, and the entire abandonment of all the original || 


panan objects, for the attainment of which alone 
ad the State and people of Mississippi been will- 
ing to take the initiative in calling a convention of , 
the Southern States at Nashville. : 
To make apparent to all here that the call for a 
Nashville Convention originated in certain minds 
in South Carolina, and that Mississippi was in- 
duced to recommend the assemblage of that body, 
without the fact being made known to her citizens | 
that any purpose was entertained by those who 
insisted on her initiatory action, it will be sufficient 
to read a letter addressed by Mr. Calhoun himself 
to a constituent of mine, quite distinguished among 


the rankest disunion doctrines of the day, and not 
a little distinguished formerly in several States in 
in which he has lived for several things of one sort 
or another not at all necessary to be spevified. 
This letter is dated July the 9th, 1849, and is ad- 
dressed to Collin S. Tarpley, Esq., of Mississippi. 
It reads as follows: 
“Fort HILL, July 9, 1849. 
c Dear Ste: I am greatly obliged to you for a copy of the | 
ings of your [Mississippi] ‘meeting. I have read it | 

with a great 

« You ask me for my opinion as to the course which should 


be adopted by the [Mississippi] State Convention, in Oc- | 


tober next. [have delayed answering your letter until this 
time, that J might more fully notice the developments at the 
North before | gave it. They are more and more adverse 
to us every day. There has not been a single occurrence, 


since the rising of Congress, which does not indicate on | 


the part of the North a fixed determination to push the 
aholition question to the last extreme. N 

‘In my opinion there is but one thing that holds out the 
promise of saving both ourselves and the Union, and that is 
8 Southern Convention; and that, if much longer delayed, 


eannot. Itought to have been held this fall, and ought | 


not to be delayed beyond another year. All our movements 
ought to look to that result. For that purpose, every South- . 
ern State ought to be organized with a central committee, 
and one in each county. Ours is already. It is indispens- ` 
able to produce concert and prompt action. In the mean . 
time, firm and resolute resolutions ought to be adopted by 
yours, and such meetings as may take place before the as- ` 
sembling of the Legislatures in the fall. They, when they ` 
meet, ought to take up the subject in the most solemn and 
impressive manner. ; 
té The great object of a Southern Convention should be to 
put forth, in a solemn manner, the causes of our griev- 
ances, in an address to the other States, and to admonish ' 
them, in a solemn manner, as to the consequences which 
must follow, if they should not be redressed, and to take 
measures preparatory to it, in case they should not be. © 
The cal? should be addressed to all those who are desirous 
to save the Union and our institutions, and who, in the } 


+ 


deal of pleasure. i 


! alternative, should it be forced on us, of submission or | 
| this great man against an assault that I have never 


| k 4 
H meditated, was not understood, whilst Mr. Calhoun 


dissolving the partnership, would prefer the latter. 

; No State could better take the lead in this great con- 
servative movement than yours. It is destined to be the 
greatest of sufferers if the Abolitionists should succeed sand 
T am not certain but by the time your convention meets, or 
at furthest your Legislature, that the time will have come to 
make the call. With great respect, I am, &c., 

JOHN C. CALHOUN.” 


Is there anything said in this letter about a 
change of the organic law? Is anything said 
there about a dual Executive? Is anything said 


about the necessity of seceding from the Union, ` 
unless such an alternative should be forced upon - 


the States of the South by long-continued injustice 


and oppression? ls there -aught in this letter , 


which was calculated to put us on our guard 
‘against any ulterior design that might be enter- 
tained, such as has been since‘so plainly disclosed? 


‘ more liberal confidence than was exercised towards 
ius by those under whose monitions we had so 
' confidingly moved forward, and in fraternal coöp- 
; eration with whom we had so zealously acted? 
! The honorable Senator said that I murdered 
Mr. Calhoun 
Mr. RHETT. I did not say so. 
Mr. FOOTE. The gentleman said, at any rate, 
that I hurried him to his grave, and he gave a pa- 
thetic description of this gentleman’s being driven 


to his sick chamber by agony of mind caused by | 
cruel and unjust strictures upon his public course; ` 


and delivered what he said upon this delicate point 
in such an affected and semi-dramatic manner as 
to show to all who heard him that he was merely 
reciting a lesson which he had gotten by heart be 
| fore he came into this Hall, and expected, in re- 
peating it before so large an audience, to acquire 
some little character as a sort of Senatorial Roscius. 
Mr. RHETT. I stand by all I have said. 


Mr. FOOTE. Does the gentleman know that | 

when an attempt was made in thia Chamber by a |: 

» to dis- | 

i| man which 
i; ~if not 


erson no longer a member of this 
| honor the charaeter of Mr. Calhoun, only a few 


| days subsequent to his decease, I rose m my plate, 
jand in a few remarks, not wholly deficient in 1 


; spirit, undertook to defend the illustrious de- 
‘ceased from what I deemed a most unjust and 


| liberal attack? Does he know that my interpo- : 


| sition in this very affair involved me in a most 


| of Mr. Calhoun unite in saying that I hurried him 
‘| it. [tread the unworthy imputation scornfully 


| and contemptuously under my feet. 


consideration, let me urge my friend from South 
| Carolina, [Mr. Burrer,] if È 

ihis work on Government, to lose no time in 
making himself acquainted with its contents. 


i| assure him, with all sincerity, 
ii 
i 


|| dispraise of its 
'| examination as 


of his own 


erroneous conclusions; yet I am so much disposed 
to admire the 


fore the Senate several extracts therefrom, which I 


us who are eternally railing out against legislative 
compromises. I am incliged to hope, that after a 
while I shall be recognized as far more friendly to 
this greatman’s character, and decidedly less hostile 


to havebeen habitually envious of him whilst living, 
and eagerly ambitious (as rumor says) of mount- 
ing into his seat in this body before he had grown 


i; coming 


, I appeal again to my countrymen everywhere to | 


a right to expect the | say if we of Mississippi were not entitled to a : 


serious personal difficulty? Will the true friends , 


i to his grave? Sir, no true friend of his would say | 

f 
|; majority, where the organism is perfect, excludes the pos- 
r 1 _ Sir, before 1 quit this branch of the subject en- : 
us at present for his prominence as an advocate of | tirely, and whilst we still have Mr. Calhoun under |! 


e has not yet read ' 


I 
that I admire it ex- |; thus to foree them to unite in euch measures only as would 
‘| ceedingly. It is marked with all that vigor and ` ' 
| profundity of thought by which its author was so 
distinguished, and is in several respects worthy of | of such authorized and effectual resistance 
any man that the present age has produced. I can- ;' is prevented, and the necessity of resorting 
not say that I entirely concur in ail the theoretic no- 
\} tions so strikingly set forth in it; but I should cer- 
tainly feel unwilling to say anything in decided |; 
poli merits upon so cursory an | 
have had it in my power to be- 
stow upon it. The first portion of the work I have |. 
been particularly struck with, and though the sec- | 
;, ond part, which is more a sort of indirect defence ; or imperious, than that of avoiding anarchy. Itis the same 
rticular‘course as a public man than a |! 
| mere scientificdisquisitionon Government, isin my | 
judgment replete with sophistical reasonings and i 


4 
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so ostentatiously taken it upon himself to defend 


| was upon the public stage, to be quite as much dis- 
posed to sympathize with him and to give him a 
. manly support, as many others who deem it unbe- 
ing to make a special parade of their admiration 
and friendship for him; and it was generally under- 
stood that the gentleman to whom I am at present 
responding was altogether willing, when occasion 
served, or his own self-esteem prompted, to call 
in question the intellectual powers of the great 
Carolinian, and to suggest that he had been quite 
long enough in the occupanc of high political 
station, and ought to be more than willing to give 
way to younger men of more capacity for action, 
and of opinions better suited to the noble age of 
- progress in which we live and act. t 
But for the extracts promised. I turn to the 
early portions of the volume, where Mr. Calhoun 
: has undertaken to draw a distinction between what 
he calls absolute and constitutional governments. 
Let us see what he says of constitutional govern- 
ments in connection with compromises: 


c Constitutional governments, of whatever form, are, in- 
deed, much more similar to each other, in their structure 
and character, than they are, respectively, to the abolute 
governments, even of their own class. All constitutional 
governments, of whatever class they may be, take the sense 
of the community by its parts—each through its appropriate 
organ; and regard the sense of all its parts, as the sense of 
the whole. They all rest on the right of suffrage, and the 
responsibility of rulers, directly or indirectly. On the eon- 
trary, all absolute governments, of whatever form, concen- 
trate power in one uncontrolled and irresponsible individ ual 

; or body, whose will is regarded as the sense of the commn- 
nity. And hence, the great and broad distinction between 
governments is—not that of the one, the few, or the many 
—but of the constitutional and the absolute. 

‘¢ From this there results another distinction, which, al- 
though secondary in its character, very strongly marks the 
difference hetween these forms of government. I refer to 
their respective conservative principle; that is, the prin- 
ciple by which they are upheld and preserved. This prin- 
ciple, in constitutional governments, is compromise ; and in- 
absolute governments, is force—as will be next explained. 

‘6 It has been already shown that the same constitution of 
leads those who govern to oppress the governed 

evented—will, with equal force and certainty, 

the ression, when ssed of the 

; means of dofhg wo pesi y and suec ly. But abso- 

| Tute governments, of all forms, exclude ali other means of 
resistance to their authority, than that of force; and of 
course leave no other alternative to the governed butto ac- 
| quiesce in oppression, however great it may be, or to resort 
to force to put down the government. But the dread of 
such a resort must necessarily lead the government to pre- 
pare to meet force in order to protect itself; and hence, of 

, necessity, force becomes the conservative principle of all 

such governments. 
“On the contrary, the government of the concurrent 


: Jead 


| sibility of oppression, by giving to each interest, or portion 
' or order, where there are established classes, the means o 
protecting itself, by its negative, agaéinst all measures calou- 
| Jated to advance the peculiar interests of othera at its ex- 
pense. Its effect, then, is to cause the different interests, 
i portions, or orders, as the case may be, to desist from at- 
_, tempting to adopt any measure calculated to promote thé 
| prosperity of one, or more, by sacrificing that of others; and 


promote the prosperity of all, as the only means to prevent 
, the suspension of the action of the government; and there- 

by to avoid anarchy, the greatest of all evils. Itis by means 
that oppression 
€ to force super- 
` seded, in vernments of the concurrent majority; and hence 
compromise instead of force becomes their conservative 
principle. f 

It would, perhaps, be more strictly correct to trace the 
conservative principle of constitutional governments, to the 
. necessity which compels the different interests, or portions, 
or orders, to compromise—as ihe only way to promote theif 
respective prosperity, and to avoid anarchy—rather than 
to compromise itself. No necessity can be more urgent 


as that which makes government indispensable to prererve 
` society ; and is not less imperative than that which compels 

obedience to superior force. Traced to this source, the 
voice of a people—uttered under the necessity of avoiding 


i: the greatest of calamities through the o 

I y 3 i rgans of a govern- 
rtion of it for which I havealready |. i j 
avowed a preference that I shall venture to Jay be- | 


ment so constructed as to suppress the expression of all 
partial and selfish interests, and to give a fuil and faithfut 
utterance to the sense of the whole community, in reference 
to its common welfare—may, without impiety, be called 


trust will prove not a little instructive to those of `: the voice of God. To zall any other so, would be im- 


: pious.” a 


Have we not framed this compromise “to avoid 


: man ae oboa and violence? In m 

` opinion, anarc as been prevented by th - 
to his memory, than some of those who are known i; tion of this blessed compris It ati Pag 
‘| adoption of such a compromise that the 
ee under the direction of Mr. 
; , first took the step which led to th i 

altogether tired of occupying it himself. One! ted ¢ omens 
thing is certain: the honorable Senator who has ;| equitable in all ite parts, and we are edntent. 


people of 
alhoun, 


! Convention. e have obtained a compromise 
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Again, Mr. Calhoun says: 
«Tt would thus seem almost necessary that governments | 
should commence in some one of the simple and absolute 
forms which, however well suited to the community in its 
earlier stages, must, in its progress, lead to oppression and |! 
abuse of power, and, finally, to an appeal to foree, to be |; 
succeeded by a military despotism, unless the conflicts to 
which it leads should be fortunately adjusted by a compro- |. 
mise, which will give to the respective ies a participa- | 
tion in the control of the government; and thereby lay the 
foundation of a constitutional government, to be afterwards ; 
matured and perfected. Such governments have been em- | 
phaticaily the product of circumstances. And hence the 
ifficulty of one people imitating the government Sfanother. `: 


And hence, also, the importance of terminating ali civil , 
conflicts by a compromise, which shall 
m obtaining complete control, a 
other.” ® 
In-like manner the difficulties which we encoun- 
tered have been ‘fortunately adjusted by a com- | 
promise.” Had it not been adopted I fear civil ; 


thus subjecting the 


war would have ensued. In fact I could name the `` 


military leaders who were expected by their ad- 
miring friends to gain immortal glory in the antici- 
ated conflict of arms. The honorable Senator 
rom South Carolina [Mr. RuerT] attended public 
meetings at which two distinguished military gen- | 


tlemen of my own State were named as the persons || 
' gratified at the course recently pursued by the || 
'; honorable Senator from South Carolina, who sits 

i nearest to me, (Mr. BUTLER. 


best suited to command the armies of the South 
in the war then expected to occur. I believe that 
he himself aided in doing anticipated honor to one 
or both of them as such. Each one of those 
persons, too, was nominated to the Presidency of 
the Southern Republic. They were marked out 
for military and civic honors by hundreds of toasts 
drunk on various occasions. They were specially 
referred toby Mr. Pickens, of South Carolina, in 
a letter addressed to a committee, in my own State, 
who invited him to attend what is known to all of 
us as the “Quitman festival,” as the selected 
*‘Jeaders’’ of the South in the contest of arms then 
looked on as impending. 

Mr. RHE 
to say a single word in justice to. others? 

Mr. FOOTE, I will allow the Senator,.at any 


time, to make an explanation, although he has : 


not always granted that privilege to myself. 

Mr. RHETT. _Ido not propose to say any- 
thing now in relation to myself; I merely wish to 
say that I think the Senator has done injustice to 
distinguished men not here. I presume healludes | 


| indulged in this line of remark. As I have said 


: State; and I have always spoken in terms of ad- || 
: Miration of her great men, her illustrious patriots 


. grues, the Poinsette, the Hamiltons, the Haynes, 
' the Butlers, the Thompsons, the Liebers, and a | 
event either party |! 


‘ felt bound to. make a liberal allowance for 


‘ indebte 


. ‘Will the gentleman allow me || 


| of facts which I can make in illustration of my 


already, I have never denounced the State of South 
Carolina in my life. I honor the noble Palmetto 
State as much as her own sons can honor her. I |: 
have never denounced the government of that 


and sages ofthe present and of former generations. 
Sir, as a true-hearted American, I glory in claiming | 
as fellow-countrymen the Graysons, the Petti- ' 


thousand other noble names that stand consecrated | 
; in the recollection of every patriot in this broad | 
Union who truly loves his country and takes pride 

| in her just fame. 


| turned home to their constituents, pursuing a course || 
eminently conservative in its character. I will say, |; 
(though perhaps it may do him some injury in 

South Carolina, owing to the present unfortunate | 
state of excitement there, and the prejudice enkin- |; 
dled against myself,) that I have felt particularly ‘| 


I have rejoiced to see gentlemen also who differed |! 
with me here in Congress upon questions connected || 
with this scheme of compromise, when they re- | 


| 


} It is not for me to 
state here the special acts of that gentleman which 
have commanded my approbation, nor do I know ‘ 
that he would attach the least value to commenda- 
tions coming from such a source. I have always 
uliar : 
local circumstances; and I have uniformly said, | 
what my heart has felt, that the country is greatly 
to the exertions of that noble body of ;. 


men, whether called coéperationists, or by any 
other name, who prevented the dread measure of 
en secession frómi being taken by the State | 
of South Carolina, which the honorable Senator ‘ 
i from that State, [Mr. Rusrr,] who sits furthest 
| from me, had so much at heart and urged so 
warmly in all his addresses to the people. 

; Such is my attitude, and such are my sentiments, | 
I am not at all ashamed to occupy that attitude, or 
avow such sentiments. Thereis a short narrative |: 


own position and feelings towards South Carolina | 


to persons in his own State: he says that I was 
present at a meeting at which they were spoken |: 
of as the military leaders of the South. * 

Mr. FOOTE. What I said was this: that toasts 
weredrunk at a meeting at which the honorable 
Senator was present, which referred to them as the 
leaders of the South in the event of a civil war; 
and at which they were also nominated as suita- 
on ga to be at the head of a Southern Re- 

IC. : 4 
Mr. RHETT. I know of no meeting, at which ;| 
I was present, at which they were spoken of as jj 
military leaders of the South. I never believed 
one word of all that has been said in relation to |} 
the blood to be shed in such a matter. Perhaps 
toasts may have been given to General Quitman. 
and to Colonel Davis as fit persons for the presi- 
dency of a Southern Confederacy; but as to war 

Ioodshed, I never believed there would be, 


d 
anything of the sort. 

ie FOOTE.. I tell the gentleman that Mr. {| 
Pickens, whose name I never mention with any 
intention of doing him disrespect, did writea letter, | 
which was poe in several papers of Missis- 
eippi, which I put into. my scrap-book and read 
every day, as a part of each of some one hundred 
apeeches or so, in whieh he did designate General 
Quitman and Colonel Davis as the selected lead- ' 
ers of the South in the contest of arms then.ex- 


pected by certain persons in South Carolina. I 
say that inmy opinion, civil war was confidently 
expected in. my own State, and in other States of 
the Union by certain persons. . 

Mr. President, -the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Ruert] has endeavored, 
by his general course of remark, to impair what 
little efficiency an address to this body from me 
might probably have, both here and elsewhere, 
by describing me as the especial enemy of his own 
State, of her prosperity, and of her honor. He 
seems to conceive that I have assailed South Caro- 
lina and the course of policy adopted by her, in a 
very peculiar and unkind manner. Both the Sen- 
ators from South Carolina :have, to some extent, 


!| known here to eve 
‘ special hostility for that gallant State, or could 
: desire to see her subjected to detriment of any kind, | 
, that intelligent an 


i. members here, the honorable Senator from Vir- | 


$ hostile sentiments, as any other 


| session of Congress a transaction occurred, which 
| never would have been mentioned in this body, so 


| Enquirer, recommending the course which wes 


and her gallant sons, that I am sure will not be | 
unseasonable at the present moment. My course || 
towards the State of South Carolina is so well | 


almost impossible, if I have shown that I cherish | 


discerning members of this || 
body should not find it out. Now, among the 


ginia (Mr. Hunter] would be perhaps as apt, for | 
various reasons, to ascertain the existence of such | 
erson. He is 
known to have been the special friend of Mr. 
Calhoun during his lifetime, and is not less dis- 
tinguished for the sympathy which he has ever 
manifested for the State of South Carolina and her 
political fortunes. 
Now, sir, itso happens that at the close of the last 


far as Lam connected with it, but for the extraordi- 
nary. attack which has been made upon me, and 
which, when made known, will, I am sure, satisfy |! 
every fair-minded man thatI.am one of the. last |: 
persons in the country who can be justly charged |: 
with a disposition.to oppress or unduly annoy in 
any way the Stateof South Carolina. The state- |; 
ment which I am about to make is as follows: l; 

Early in the month of March last I met the Sen- 
ator from Virginia one morning, and he addressed 
me in substance somewhat thus: The condition of 
things in South Carolina is becoming quite alarm- 
ing. I am apprehensive of a collision between 
that State and the General Government, unless 
friendly interposition of some kind should take 
place. He went on then te remind me of the for- 
mer effective interposition of- Virginia in the year 
1833; suggested that this interposition had oecurred 
chiefly at the instance of a gentleman who was 
at that time a member of General Jackson’s 
Cabinet, and now a member of this body, whe 
had addressed a letter to the editor of the Richmond 


| 


‘say; but I will gratify the Senate 


| sug; 


honorable Senator that itis `; i 


! eipitate action. 


afterwards adopted by the State of Virginia; and 
requesting, that if I approved of the plan, { should 


i unite my persuasions with his in procuring such 
i action precisely at the hands of the honorable Sen- 


ator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] (for he was the - 
erson who had addressed the letter to Mr. Ritchie 

in 1833,) as had formerly eventuated so success- 

fully. He thought that the gentleman just referred 


i! to should at once address letters to influential 


friends of his at Richmond, where, fortunately, the 
ordinary Legislature and the Convention called to 
reform the constitution of the State were both then 
sitting, urging that steps should be immediately 
taken by Virginia, to avert the evil results then 
supposed to be imminent in South Carolina, by ap- 
pointing a regular commissioner of peace, whose 
business it should be, in imitation of Mr. Leigh’s 
august example in 1833, to proceed to the capital of 
South Carolina and use his best offices to prevent 
the threatened catastrophe. I will not go into all 
the particulars of the affair. It is sufficient to say 
that letters were written to Richmond; and, upon 
my suggestion, similar letters were written by the 
same personage to Governor Lowe of Maryland, 
andthe Hon. Es McLane, urging correspondent 
action upon the part of the State of Maryland. 
How the affair resulted precisely, I am not able to 

by calling for 
the reading of the two letters of the distinguished 
gentleman alluded to, one of which is dated in 


: 1833, and the other almost twenty years thereafter. 
‘ The Clerk will please to read the first of these let- 


ters in order of time, and then the second. 
Mr. HUNTER. If the Benator from Missis- 


' sippi will allow me, I will state that my recollec- 


tion does not accord precisely with his. The first 
stion came from the honorable Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] who spoke to me on 
that subject, and said he was apprehensive that 
there might be a collision between the State of 


: South Carolina and the General Government, and 


he thought something ought to be done to prevent 
it. He suggested that. the appointment of a com- 
missioner heretofore had produced a very salutar 

effect, and might do so again. I concurred wi 

him that everything ought to be done which could 
be done to prevent that difficulty. The Senator 
from Mississippi concurred in that opinion, and 
expressed a wish that the State of Virginia should 
send a commissioner for the purpose of preventing 
that collision. I had some conference with friends 
in Virginia on that subject, and it was conduded 
that it was premature to act at that time, as the 


-Convention had not heen called, and might not 


be convened, and if convened, it might be done 
under such auspices as to prevent hasty and pre- 
The details of the conversation 
which I had with the Senator from Mississippi, I 
do not pretend to. recollect; nor do I remember 
whether the conversation between us commenced. 
with him or myself. He is certainly right in his 
recollection that we had more than one conversa- 
tion-on the subject. _. ere Nee ee 
-Mr. FOOTE. . L.never heard beforeof any -pre- 
vious interview between the Senator from Michi- 
an and the Senator from Virginia. 
Mr. HUNTER. i 


Justice to my friend, from 


' South Carolina, {Mr. Burier,] with whom I am 
| very intiniate, requires me to say that he never 


made any suggestion in relation to that subject. 
Mr. BUTLER. Never. i 
Mr. FOOTE. And I was especially cautious 

not to haveany interview with him on the subject. 

The first time it was brought to my mind, was 


! when the honorable Senator from Virginia 


i Te 
to me in the manner I have already described. I 
had a conversation with the honorable Senator 
from Michigan on the subject. I told him that 
there could be no doubt of the propriety oi the act, 
and I mingled-my counsels with his for the pur- 
pose of bringing it about. I had several confer- 
ences afterwards, of a very agreeable character, 


| with the honorable Senator from Virginia on thig 


subject, just before I left here, at the last session. 
At first a single commissioner was spoken of, in 
accordance with the old example, but some difi- 
culties arising, not necessary to be explained now, 
with rd to the selection of the person, I sug- 
gested the propriety of havińg two commissioners 
instead of one, and it was agreed to at once by the 
honorable Senator from Michigan. I went im- 
mediately to the lodgings of the Senator from Vir- 
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inia and informed him of the change. He gave 
it his approval. I went further, and undertook to 
suggest, that inasmuch as Maryland and Virginia 
had happily united in bringing about the estab- 
lishment of this Union,.or rather, had taken the 
incipient steps towards establishing it, and inas- 
much as these States were alike in another im- 
portant respect, at that time, each having in ses- 
sion, within its limits, not only the ordinary legis- 


lative body, but a convention called for the purpose / 


ous aid from real friends, even he may not be able to carry 
us through unscathed.” 


The second extract from the letter of Mr. Cass 
`: was next read, as follows: 


extraordinary efforts, and sometimes extraordinary means. 
| Our country is now in one of thoseconjunctures. Noman 


i! out the most gloomy forebodings. -A great majority of her 
1; people seem determined to secede from the Union. It is 


of remodifying the organic law, my friend from 
Michigan should be also called ae to address 
letters to distinguished gentlemen, then at Annapo- 


lis, in Maryland, so as to induce that State to co- ` 


operate with Virginia in this noble and patriotic 
task. 

These letters were written, as l have already 
described, to Governor Lowe. ; f 

In order to give the whole history of this thing 
properly, (hoping not to exhaust the patience of 
the Senate,) I will call attention, for a moment, to 
the original letter, written to the State of Virginia, 
in the year 1832. I will read first a paragraph 
from the Richmond Enquirer, of December 13th, 
1832, and then the extract which it introduces: 

« Besides these, the whole militia of South Carolina is to 


be reorganized and prepared for uction—the citizens to be ` 


classified from sixteen years of age upwards—the Governor 
is to purchase ten thousand stand of smal! arms, with the 
necessary accoutrements, &c., &c. Who can say to this 
phrensied spirit, ‘Thus far, and no further 2? Whocan say 
what the next month or week may bring forth? Violence 
on the part of her citizens, civil war, and blood. And can 
we see this prospect unmoved? Can Virginia forbear to 
use all the influence to which she is entitled? 
stand aloof? Will she wait till the storm bursts, and war 
perhaps sweeps across the fields of South Carolina? Can 
she not throw herself between the contending parties, and i 
contribute whatever of moral force she may exert to save 
this blessed Union from nullification, as well as the rights | 
of the States froin the tariff? 

té These reflections have been suggested to us by the news 
of yesterday, and by a letter we have received from one ot 
the ablest men in the country. We ask his pardon for lay- 
ing extracts from it before the Legislature, keeping hisname 
strictly to ‘ourselves. The members of the Legislature will 
weigh them for what they are worth. From the high char- 
acter of their author—from the deep importance of the sub- 

ect—from the momentous crisis which we are approach- 
ing—we respectfully think them entitled to serious atten- 
tion. But the press is open; and without meaning in the 
elightest degree to urge our own crude suggestions upen 
the public, we invite the true and able men of the land to 
lay their reflections before their countrymen. Now’s the 
day, and now’s the hour. 

EXTRACT. 

“The impending crisis is a fearful one. What is to be 
the result? The question is before me day and night. As 
you have justly observed, we are between Scylla and 
Charybdis. If the General Government succeed, is there 
not reason to fear that State rights will be in danger, and 
that the federal arm may become too strong at some future’ 
period? On the other hand, if Seuth Carolina succeed, 
either in the project of nullification, or in that of secession, 
the Union is virtually dissolved, and we shall follow the 
fate, of the other republics that have checkered the eventful 
map of history. hat, then, is to bedone? If South Caro- 
lina proceed as she has begun, the shock must be met, and 
our institutions may be demolished in the conflict. There 
is scarcely time, even were this Congress perfectly well 
disposed, to settle such a question between now and the 
first of February next; and if there were, it is not in human 
nature that the whole protective system, enormous as it is 
in its application, should be instantaneously abandoned. 
And this, and this alone, would satisfy the South Carolina 
politicians! Under these circumstances, it has occurred to 
me that Virginia might interpose most efficaciously, and 
add another leaf to the wreath which adorns her civic chap- 
let. Suppose the Legislature should appoint a committee 
of four or five of the most eminent citizens to proceed to 
South Carolina, and to entreat her Convention and her 
Legislature to recall her late steps, and at all events to de- 


Jay her final action till another trial-is made to reduce the | 


tariff. Possibly the measure would be more certain if Vir- 
ini should call upon North Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
a, to appoint similar committees to meet hers at Colum- 
bia, and to join in the good work. In all political ferment- 
ations, time, if not a positive cure, is almost sure to lead to 
one. Suppose Virginia, too, should address Congress in 
one of those forcible appeals she so well knows how to 
make, and urge an immediate commencement as well as a 
great reduction of the tariff, stating all the great considera- 
tions which require it, and should at the same time address 
the State of South Carolina as a sister, suffering under the . 
same system, and entreat her, out of regard to Virginia, to 
the other Southern States, to the integrity of the Union, 
and, in fact, to the cause of free government through the 
world, to delay her action, and to try to procure a modifi- 


cation of the tariff, &c. 
* kd * 


* + * * 


Would not the result be favorable? At any rate,-is 
there not such a probability of it ag to justify the attempt? 
Events are pressing so rapidly upon one another, that we 
hardly know what the next hour will produce: of course 
no time is to be lost. i 

“The times are portentous, and satisfied T am that if 
Virginia does not put her shoulder to the wheel, our fate 
hangs by a thread. The President will do ail that wisdom, | 
firmness, and integrity can effect; but still, without zeal- į 


Will she : 


| 


' 
: nation, and the best remedy that can be practically applied. 
' Aud what is it? You know, as well as I do, thé high 
:: character of the South Carolinians, their sensitiveness to 
; anything that looks like political oppression or degradation. 
: That they have serious wrongs to complain of Tam among 
i the Jast to‘deny; but when the Northern Democracy is 
! coming up to the good work of checking the projects of 
i! abolition, and of endeavoring to produce a better and 
{| sounder state of feeling with respect to the slave question, 
i and when the compromise measures of the last session 
|! hold out a rational ground of hope for the future, it is un- 
;, fortunate indeed that there is a disposition in South 
i Carolina to push resistance to the extremity of seces- 
1: sion. Do you not think that a commission composed 
i: of two or more high and able men sent to that State fron 
i: Virginia, as was done upon a former memorable occasion, 
: to bear a missive of friendship, and to beg the people, in the 
‘” name of the good old Commonwealth, that we all so much 
i revere, to pause, and to accept the security of a com- 
` promise, at any rate till it is violated, would now, a3 
| heretofore, be productive of the happiest results? Would 
‘| it not furnish a reasonable ground to delay all action till the 
|. crisis is passed—for delay itself is often the most efficient 
, remedy? 
, reason not for retracing their steps, but for stopping in them 
‚i at present, and thus save that pride of opinion and charac- 
' ter, without which, neither individuals nor communities 
j will ever accomplish any great object? I need not pursne 
‘| this idea, nor indeed have I time. Allow me one additional 
i: suggestion. How would it do to invite any of the other 
| slaveholding States, who have the same interests as Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, and a desire to preserve the 
Union and the Constitution in their true spirit, devoid of 
loose construction and assumed power, to join in this mis- 
sion of love and peace, to entreat a sister to pause in her 
course, and to listen to the entreaties of her associates, who 
| have the same interest, and must eventually meet with the 
same fate? I throw out this hasty idea, and I an inclined 
to believe that the additional solemnity which this course 
would give would produce the happiest results. I have not 
time to write more than to urge you, by your love of coun- 
try, to give this matter your best reflection, and come up 
with the powerful support of the Enquirer to the rescue. 
If you do, 1 shall look for the restoration of peace and con- 
fidence. God alone knows what the future has in store for 
us. 


Mr. President, I have been charged by the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ruett] 
with having manifested an undue disposition to 
commend this Administration. I have been pro- 


f 


This is not the first time that this charge has been 


but ] feel bound to put myself right. I have never 
commended this Administration with regard to 
any subject whatsoever, whatever approval I ma 
| have felt to be due to it, except in connection wit 
| the execution of the fugitive slave law and the 
general plan of compromise. I have said, and I 
l; felt it, that the President of the United States has 
| done his duty as a patriot, in recommending, in 
|j his message, that we should recognize the scheme 
j of adjustment as definitive in its character. I have 
said and felt that he was entitled to public grati- 
tude for his faithful efforts to carry into effect the 
|i fugitive slave law. I have said that, I am not 
|| afraid to say it again. But those who infer from 
ii that that I approve the whole course of the Admin- 
‘i istration have made a great mistake. I knew that 


i this Administration was fighting the battle of the 
| Union; I knew that we had to depend on this 
|, Administration, in a great degree, for the salvation 
|i of the Union; and hi 

‘| not willing to stab the arm that was raised for the 
ij defence of the Constitution. I was not willing to 
|; throw impediments in the way of the successful 
| administration of public concerns at such a mo- 
‘| ment. I was not willing to weaken in the least 


| degree the efficiency of this Administration for the 
high purpose I had chiefly at heart—the restora- 
ii tion of concord to this land. I have said nothing 


i in relation to the course of the Administration on 
other topics. But certain it is, and I say it frankly, 
i that whilst I have seen nothing in the course of 

the Administration which would induce me to 
indulge in vindictive reprehension, yet there are 
measures which I could. mention that I have not 
fully approved, and which, under different circum- 
stances, I should feel it my duty to express my- 
self as not approving. Th 


Extraordinary conjunctures in national affairs demand iH 
| ean look at the true state of feeling in South Carolina with- : 


| no part of my business to investigate the causes of thisstate . 
of reeling, or the consequences which may flow from it. | 
; I am only dealing with facts, with our actual position as a 


Would it not furnish to the leading mena just - 


nounced ‘‘the eulogist of the Administration.” | 


; made. I am not at all sensitive in regard to it, : 


erefore, as a patriot, I was ` 


will be satisfactory to the honorable Senator. It 

is certainly satisfactory to my own conscience. 
If the Senators now desire to adjourn I will give 

‘| way for that purpose. 

| On the motion of Mr. MANGUM, the Senate 

| then adjourned. 


ee 


Frway, December 19, 1851. 
THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


The hour of one o’clock having arrived, and the 
esolutions declaring the Compromise measures to 
be a final settlement of all the questions growing 
i: out of the subject of domestic slavery, being the 
| special order— ; 
, Mr. FOOTE resumed the floor, and continued 
‘| his remarks, as follows: : 
| Mr. Prestpent: It must be obvious to all that 
i the merits of this resolution, if merits it possess, 
|. depend entirely upon the character of the compro- 
‘mise measures shemales, If they are of real 
|‘ and great value, and are thus entitled to be main- 
| tained and executed faithfully and emay with 
i; a view to securing the national repose and the con- 

tinued success of free institutions in this country, 
` then, sir, is the adoption of such a resolution as 
|i the one under consideration obviously desirable 
}; and necessary-under the circumstances existing, 
ʻi the nature of which has already been once or twice 
| explained in hearing of the Senate. Much has 
been said in opposition to the measures of compro- 
|, mise by both the Senators from South Carolina. 
‘| I shall not now enter into a very elaborate defence 
| 
i 


i 


‘of them. Nothing could be, in my opinion, more 
: unprofitable in itself, or less entertaining to this 
| body. There is hardly an intelligent boy who has 
‘i reached his fifteenth year, who does not understand 
|, each of these enactments, and in all its bearings. 
|| The ablest minds of the country have been occu- 
| pied in elucidating every point of the pending con- 
troversy, and it would be not a little presumptuous 
in me to entertain a hope of supplying additional 
elucidation of them. 

But, sir, certain remarks have been made—I 
will not say that arguinents have been offered, for 
the remarks to which’T refer did not approximate 
to the dignity of argument—certain suggestions 
! hostile to these measures have been thrown up, in 
Se a cursory and immethodical manner, to which’ 

believait is my duty at the present time to give 

a mere passing*notice. The Senator from South 

Carolina who sits most distant from me, [Mr. 

RueErt,] declared, in a solemn manner, his opinion 

that the admission of California was unconstitu- 

tional. Has he, sir, given us any reason for his 
|; entertainment of that opinion? None, sir, except 
j one based upon a certain letter that I had the honor 
|, at one time of subscribing with certain colleagues 

of mine, which has been discussed all over the 
country, in the newspapers and elsewhere, to such 
an extent as to make the very mention of this little 
epistle positively disgusting to any man not prone 
ito occupy his mind exclusively in scrutinizing 
|! trivialities. Sir, l have heretofore stated the cir- 

; cumstances in which that letter originated, and 

have explained its true object and import; and I 

; hold it to be next to impossible that any man, 

, however disposed to misjudge me, can regard that 

i: letter as intimating the least doubt as to the consti- 

. tutionality of admitting California, The position 

‘assumed by me the other day, that this act or 

. legislation was in conformity with the Constitu- 

; tion, remains altogether iinshaken; This act of 

': admission, as all must admit, does not vary in 

substance or phraseology ftom every other act of 

': a similar kind which has been heretofore adopted 
‘for many years past. If other new States have 

i; been constitutionally admitted, which have found 

', their way into the ain by means of a legislative 

.. proceeding precisely similar in all respects to the 

“act admitting California, how can the validity of 

|: her admission be controverted? 

. The new State has been simply admitted upon 
a footing with the older States of the Confederacy, 
without any condition or qualification whatsoever; 

“and even Mr. Calhoun taught his political disciples, 

i; whilst living, what was certainly quite obvious 

| without any such teaching, that the discretion of 

:, Congress in the admission of new States was 

`; without limitation or restriction, save that it must 

, become satisfied that the new State applying for 


if 


ope this explanation 'i admission possessed a government republican in 


ep 
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its character. 
California has a republican constitution; and I 
would respectfully suggest, that ifany doubt should 
arise upon this particular point, we might expect 
objections, based upon this very delicate ground, 
to emanate much more naturally elsewhere than in 


the State of South Carolina, whose own particular | 


form of government has been oftentimes denied ta 


be altogether as republican in its form as might be 


reasonably desired. This remark will not, I trust, 
be regarded as at all disparaging to this renowned 
Commonwealth, whose citizens have of late, as Í 
learn, begun to testify a somewhat eager desire to 
modify their present organic law, so as to make it 
conform more nearly to the true republican model. 
Sir, ninety-nine jurists out of every hundred to be 
found in the country, have decided the act of ad- 
mitting California to be strictly constitutional; and 
a year or two hence all reasonable men will won- 
der how any doubt could ever have been supposed 
to exist uporthis subject. Atany rate, sir, I shall 
hot now discuss this question, and shall proceed 
to examine matters of more urgency. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Rretrr] 
gays that he sees the Wilmot proviso in the 
act admitting California. Well, sir, the optics 
of the gentleman must be wondrously keen. 
Does the gentleman know what the Wilmot pro- 
viso is ? he imow that it in terms applies to 
the vacant territory of the Republic, and cannot 
by possibility be made to opera 
of a sovereign State? 
terms, excludes or prohibits slavery wheresoever 
it operates; the act of admitting California does 
not allude to slavery at all. Waiving all regular 
argument upon this head, 1 wil} proceed to notice 
one or two other considerations connected with 
this subject. Sir, permit me to say that I do not 
at all doubt the passage of the resolution; the only 
question is, when it will be brought to a decisive 
par Indeed, I feel aana ose a oe a 

ight or nine votes in this y can possi 

castagainstit. Still, the field of discussion is Mord 
or less inviting, and it may not be wholly unprofit- 
able to us to continue to perambulate it a li 

fonger. The Senatof from South Carolina, who 
sits most distant from me, (Mr. Raerr,] in the 
earl 
the 


issouri compromise as oppressive and un- 
constitutional, and to reprehend the Southern 
States of the Union for what he deems*their dis- 
graceful submission to it; end with that singular 
consistency which belongs to his history as a 
public man, in the course of his extended range of 


observation, we found him after a while lamenting : 


most dolorously that the Nashville Convention, 
in which body he was most undoubtedly somewhat 
of a leading character, had demanded this same 
Missouri compromise line, and been fietly refused 
it by the action of Congress in passing the measures 
of adjustment in the v 
sumptuous and insolent demand. - r 
Why, sir, in the gentieman’s speech which I have 
here before me—a speech delivered in Charleston 


a few days after the adjournment of the conven- |; 
tion—he indulges’ the same strain of complaint | 
and lamentation over the expected refusal of ` 
the mandate from Nashville, the | 


Co to obey a e, thi 
sending forth of which he had so efficiently insti- 
gated. Now,sir,the gen tleman is a Southern man; 
yes, sir, and sets himself up as a special champion 


of the South—a fervid and furious vindicator of |, 
Southern rights. I asked him just now, if he: 
knew what the Wilmot proviso was ?—not because `` 
I did not suppose that the gentleman was quite ` 
well acquainted with the hideous features of this ; 

islative monster; and I ask kim in the same `. 
spirit now, if he knows what the Missouri Compro- |: 
mise is? Sir, the gentlemen knows, and every- | 


body else knows, that the Missouri Compro- 


mise is the Wilmot proviso, in substance and © 
phraseology, except that it is limited in its fia i 
publie |; 
territory, that is to say, to all lying north of the | 
30? whilst the Wilmot proviso applies || 


plication to a particular portion of the 


line of 36° 
to all vacant territory whatever. They are pre- 
dsdy similar, I say, sis, in principle and in terms, 


the only difference being that which I have justspe- | d ths 
Mis- | Southern votes against it. 


cified.. Now, the 
souri Compromise 
fornia. Cuibono? What advantage does he ex- 
pect the South to reap from the extension of the 


oo desires that the 


Sir, no one has yet doubted that | 
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Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific? It is | colleague voted for the Utah territorial bill. Is the 
true, that at the present time the constitution of :! Senator from South Carolina disposed to denounce 
‘| the State of California excludes slavery from that '' him for doing so? I insist, sir, that traitors or 
t State; but that provision in the constitution of |: fools all the Southern Senators and Representa- 
California is not, hike the laws of the Medes and ` tives were who voted for these measures, if the 
Persians, unchangeable. It is well known that a have had the effect of depriving the South of all 
, sovereign State at the time of her admission, and |. interest in the Territories acquired from Mexico. 
' ever after, has a right to settle this uestion,andto : But, sir, this is not the most striking view 
resettle it as often as she pleases. No one doubts | which can be presented of the practical working 
this. California, then, in consequence of her ': of his Missouri Compromise policy. Let me re- 
admission, in consequence of her recognition as a |’ mind the gentleman that the thirty-seventh degree 
sovereign State, has a right at the present time to , of north latitude is now the southern bound- 
-, admit slavery if she desires to do so; and some || ary of Utah. Run the boundary thirty minutes 
li people think (though I will not go fully into that || befow that line, at 36° 30’, as a com romise line, 
; elicate subject now) that the climate, soil, and | and what will be the effect of it? If there be slave- 
“mineral produetions of the State are favorable || holders and slaves in Utah, you will drive them 
iito the introduction of slavery. At any rate I || all out, and you wilk close the door of California 
confess my willingness to enjoy the chance ; forever against slavery. Now it is a fact, which 
of such a state of things ultimately arising. But :! was proved in the House of Representatives, that 
_ the gentleman from South Carolina does not ap- | when the territorial bills were on their passage 
. pear willing that any possibility should continue it was known to the delegate from the Utah 
li to exist for the fature introduction of slavery in , Territory, in that body, that at least five hundred 
, California. He cries aloud, “ Give us the line of ¿| slaves were held by their owners, who exer- 
: the Missouri Comprojn ae through California.” ‘| cised anundisturbed control over them as property. 
I am informed, and I beg to be corrected if I make ‘| I received a letter during the summer antecedent 
any mistake, that every valuable gold mine in. to what is known as the adjustment struggle, 


te within the limits | 
The Wilmot proviso, in ` 


© constitution of California may 


California lies north of this same line of 36° 30’. 
This is the precise region that a certain class 
of Southern extremists are constantly complain- 


ing that the Southern slaveholders have been ; 


excluded from—the country to which they wish 
to have the privilces of carrying their slaves and 
employing them in the profitable business of dig- 
ging for mineral treasures. Sir, a change in the 
hereafter secure 
the benefits so much desired to the slaveholders of 


: from the distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
‘lina, who was the immediate predecessor of the 
| gentleman to whom I am now replying, urging me 
' to codperate with him in bringing Utah into the 
‘(Union as a State at once, despite any objec- 
i| tion presented, because, he said, Utah was a slave- 
‘ holding region, and the people of that Territory 
had decided, in convention, in favor of the | 
. system of slavery, or at least had decided in 
‘| favor of not interfering with the system then ex- 


ttle while | 


of his remarks, undertook to denounce ` 


face of this most pre- : 


“the South, Indeed, some say that the gates of || isting there. But, sir, I think that the Senator 
. California are alreedly beginning to turn upon || from South Carolina occupies a position from which 
i their golden mene or our admission into this || he will find it difficult to relieve himself, in regard 
|i real El Dorado. But this bright prospect seems not || to the Territory of Utah. 

i! to open upon the vision of the honorable Senator | 1 saw a speech or publication of that gentleman, 
| from South Carolina. He looks, or did look whilst ` which he will not, I think, deny—a statement 


at the Nashville Convention, and for many months || made towards the close of the late warmly-sus- 
thereafter, alone te the advantages expected by || tained contest in South Carolina—urging the peo- 
him to result from thé extension of the Missouri | ple of that State to continued opposition to the 
i! Compromise line to the Pacific. In other words, | measures of adjustment, stimulating them to ex- 
| he prefers that, in the well-known language of the | treme measures of resistance, and, among other 
Missouri Compromise, “slavery or involuntary , circumstances of encouragement, suggesting to 
i) servitude save for crime, &., shall be foreves ex- | them the fact that the people of Utah were a slave- 

cluded.” Yes, sir, forever, by the terms of a | holding peo; le—that their sympathies were all 
compromise, which can only be set aside, when || southern in t eir character, and that they would 
once adopted, by a villainous breach of faith. Sir, |! be found ready to unite with South Carolina in a 


there is occasionally something in the delusive |! struggle against the Government of the United 
theories of excited politicians which is calculated || States. TS 


Mr. RHETT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi wish to know the truth in relation to the 
matter of which he is now speaking? I can tell 
him that { never saw any such statement.. 

Mr. FOOTE. It was published in all the 
Southern newspapers that Í read. 

Mr. RH . If it was I never saw it, and 
nee certainly if I had seen it I would have de- 
nied it. i ate 


to awaken our wonder, our regret, and our |: 
rofound commiseration. I confidently ask, is |: 
k a true Southern man in feeling and in action I! 
that struggles, or has struggled, to exclude the | 
South permanently from the one part of Califor- || 

' nia where slave labor isever likely to be profit- |) 
, ably introduced? Why, sir, the very worst ene- |; 
‘| my—the veriest Abolitionist in all the land, could |i 


|| not desire to treat the South more scurvily. i 


ine should be run through Cali- | 


| 


ie 


t 


\ 


A proposition niore hostile to the vital interests 
of ite So uth than this of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, under existing circumstances, could not well 


i intellectual powers have not been thoroughly con- 
| founded by some strange and incomprehensible 

hallucination. The truth is, sir; almost every 
movement of the Nashville Convention was a ridic- 
ulous blundex;and some of the movements of par- 
ticular members of that body were worse than 
blunders—they were high political offences before 


God and man.” 4 
Well, sir, jet us follow-the gentleman « little 
further. Hecannot get the Missouri Compromise 
line through Califorma. But heis also dissatisfied 
: withthe arrangement made as to Utah. We gave 
a territorial ment toUtah, without the Wilmot 
i Dots any man deny that? We gave a 
territorial government to. New Mexico, without the 
Wilmst proviso. Will any one deny that, sir? A 
Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Honter,] as much 
| approved in South Carolina as any of her own 
| sons, voted for both of these measures; and, sir, 
the Utah bill 


passed this House with only two 
-It passed the other 
House also by an overwhelming majority of South- 
ern votes. Were we then, who voted for, these 
bills, all traitors, or were we fools? Sir, my late 


be imagined; nor can {see how any Southern man | 
can for a moment lend his sanction to it, whose | 


4 


“Mr. FOOTE. If the Sénator denies it, I will 
fot press it; but I most certainly saw the state- 
ment in the South Carolina papers, and in others. 
However, these are the facts. The people of 
Utah are to some extent slaveholders, though they. 
declared in their convention, held nearly two years 
since, that they were resolved not to interfere with 
the question of slavery by introducing or by ex- 
cluding slaves. I do not know positively that 
|| they were particularly interested in the question 
of slavery at all. But, Task, is. it expedient that 
the line of 360 30’ should be run below the south- 
ern boundary line of Utah, so as to shut up the 
whole country to the admission of slavery, which 
| would be otherwise unprecluded ? i 
Sir, look at Utah for a moment. There is a 
i| territorial government without the W ilmot provisos 
i| established by an act which provides that here- 
l| after this Territory, and all the States intoswhich 
it may be subdivided, shall be admitted into the 
Union_as slave or as free States, as the people 
thereof shall decide; and in order to make ‘‘as- 
surance doubly sure,” that the Constitution and 
laws of the Union shall be carried into that Terri- 
tory, and established as the prevailing and para- 
mount law of the land. Will any Southern man 
contend that those who may choose to take their 
slaves there will not find their right of Berne’ 
protected by the Constitution ?- Sir, that is a 


+ 
i 


+ 
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view of the subject which Abolitionists alone can | 
consider worthy of rega At any rate, I have: 
always been of the opinion, and I believe that the ; 


honorable Senator from South Carolina will not `; 


dispute the proposition, that the Constitution does ;' was elected to the Senate by an overwhelming vote; and || ) l s 
a vases i |! that of the States thus laid off, those lying north 


protect slavery in all the Territories which belong | 
to our political system. These remarks apply of 
course equally to New Mexico. But the gentle- 
man says in effect, “ I don’t say that the Wilmot 
reviso is in the Territory of New Mexico. I 
fnew the contrary of that. Indeed, there is no 
part of either enactment that I can object to par- 
ticularly; but we have, unfortunately, a President 
of Northern birth, and he may, and has card 
as I learn, appointed gentlemen to exercise judi- 
cial power in these Territories, who are unsound 
on Ae subject of slavery.” Sir, I am not the 
pecial defender of the President of the United 
tates on this point; but I do not believe that there | 
is a man in this body who would suppose it pos- | 


To show the freedom from excitement of the people on 
: this question, I refer you to the fact, that iu the State Con- 
stitution of New Mexico, of last year, though slavery was 
prohibited, the undersigned, though falsely denounced in the | 
only newspaper in New Mexico as a slavery propagandist, |; 


! this, too, despite the general knowledge among the meim- 
' bers of the Legislature that he was in favor of se arranging |; 
the slavery clause as to effect our admission into the 
Union, and without regard to any other circumstance what- | 
soever. I was confident that no constitutional provision |; 
. could bring about the introdnetion of slave labor there ; and, : 
being satisfied with the substance, did not trouble myself `- 
about a prohibition of what could never affect us. And -. 
this I believe is the popular feeling in New Mexico. e 

We in New Mexico have suffered too much already, by : 
having our soil made use of by others as g political battle- 
field over which to settle the slavery question, to again per- 
init it to be so used if we can avoid it. Fitis, I believe, the 
fixed determination of the people to take no sides on this 
question, which in no way practically concerns them. 

_ When the question comes up we will treat it simply asa. 

matter of policy,.by which to facilitate our admission into : 
| the Union. Once admitted, we can doas we choose. We 
; desire the friendship of all; entangling alliances with none. 


sible that the present Chief Magistrate would pay || A vigorous eflort was this year made to interest the peo- | 


the least regard to the question of slavery when 


: ple in this vexed question, but all in vain. A document : 
, entitled “ Address to the Inhabitants of New Mexico and 


proving judicial officers for the Territories; and ‘i California, on the omission by Congress to provide them 


assert that the statement is undeniably calum- 
nious. | ‘ 
= Mr. RHETT. Does the Senator from. Missis- 
sippi charge me with. making such a statement? 
The PRESIDENT. Order! . 
. Mr. FOOTE. Sir, in regard to the Chief Justice 


of New Mexico, (a distinguished public man of my | 


own State, who was appointed Chief Justice of New 
Mexico by the President, under the recommenda- 
tion of almost our whole Legislature,) I will say, 
that whoever shall dare, after I have made this 
explanation, to assert that this gentleman, ever ex- | 
pressed the opinion that the Wilmot proviso is : 
constitutional, and shall suggest further that he | 
was sppoinea by the Executive with the know- | 
ledge of his entertaining this 
he did thus entertain it, is a vi 
I shall denounce him as such wherever I may hear 
his name mentioned. Gentlemen should be per- ' 
fectly sure .of facts before they indulge in state- | 
ments which are injurious to private or public | 
character. I beg that the Clerk will read the letter | 
which I send to his desk, from Chief Justice Baker, ` 
of New Mexico. I wished to see Judge Brocchus, 
and other judicial officers of Utah, for the purpose 
of obtaining their testimony on the same point; 
but unfortunately I cannot do everything m a 
minute or two: - 

[The letter was read, but we failed to procure 


iti : 
have no doubt in regard to all the statements | 


contained in the letter, and especially in regard to 
the last. I once thought that slavery was likely 


opinion and because !| 
e calumniator, and ʻi 


: With Territorial Governments, and on the social and politi- 

t eal evils of slavery,” was industriogsly circulated in New 

Lexico, in the Spanish language, by an Agent of the Amer- 

: ican and Foréign Anti-Slavery Society, who is at this time ., 
:. the editor of the “ Santa Fé Guzette,” in the columns ot 
' which paper he is republishing occasional chapters of this 
; document. In this is drawn a ecgmparison, more highly 
' wronght than truc, between the North and South in refer- 
: ence to etate of education, state of morals, state of reli- 
gion, disregard of human life, disregard of constitutional 
' obligations, population, military weakness, &e. In the 

conclusion, the people are urged to set up an independent ' 

government “ unless exempted from the curse of slavery,” 

and are promised, in that case, the assistance of the “‘ whole 

North.” I send you an English anda Spanish copy. 
You will perceive that the unscrupulous persons who are 
| urging the law-abiding New Mexicans to the commission 


i: of treason, and promising assistance they have no right to ` 


i promise, have signed their names to the document. f 
This attempt to draw the simple, pastoral, and unarmed 
people of New Mexico into an act of treasonable resistance 
o the powetfal Government to which they owe and yield |, 
; allegiance, will méet with the profound indignation it de- 
: serves from all parts ofthe United S but not more pro- | 
| found than the contempt it met with in New Mexico. 
| . Though supported bythe only newspaper in ey Merion, 
. Whose editor is, as F have stated, ‘an gent of the American || 
` tind Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, no excitement took place || 
in New Mexico outside of the immediate family of the edi- |i 
` tor, clothed though he was ‘in the p of missionary—a | 
minister of the Gospel—a minister of peace. ' 
If there are any persons in the United States who desire |. 
| to colonize slaves in our Territory, I apprehend there woutd 
i be no objeetion on the part of the people of New Mexico, 
|, let the decision of the courts be what it may. Perhaps the 
‘| attempt would be beneficial; it would at ali events settle 
|; the question, and effectually thwart any further attempt to | 
: make New Mexico the scape-guat to béar the burden of a 
question which coacernsher not. We object to being made 
: the scape-goat, and would prefer not being made use of even | i 


; as an illustration. 


to find establishment in New Mexico, but I have 


of late changed my opinion.. There is a letter; |! 


sir, from the present Delegate of that Territory in 


ongress, which I shall offer to the consideration | 


of the Senate. It is still more comprehensive in 


its character, and satisfactory in its statements, | 


than Judge Baker’s. It is replete with statements 


of facts which will serve to satisfy the whole coun- | 
hes least that there is no fanatical feeling in New ;: 


Xico in regard to slavery: —— "i | 
h, 1851. 


WASHINGTON, Deeember 
request, I give 


My pear Sir; In compliance with your 


||  Shontd the courts in New Mexico decide that stavés may | 
legally be held, then I am sare that no poplar excitement | 


slaves out of the Territory. Slave labor will not payin | 
ew Mezico, and in that is cémprised the whole question. ; 
We desire to he in a position in which Congress, unem- | 
i: barrassed by the slavery question as regards us, may direct | 


T its attention to legislating so as to promote the interest of | 
|! that neglected and sympathy-deserving section. i 
This letter I place at your disposition, to be used as you i 
i Inay think. proper, though not written with that carefutness | 
` as regards periods, or with the compactness I would desire. | 
| _ Very reapectfully, your obedient servant, ; 

: : R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 


you my views as to the popular feeling concerning stavery li Fron. ü. B. Foore, U. S. Senate. 


in New Mexico. 


The popular feeling in New Mexico is, I believe, fixedly | 
made the atena in which to `- 

> political questions in which the people have no prac- |: 
tical interest, and all attempts which have heretofore been |: 


set against that country being 
decide 


I have now said as much about these territorial : 
overnments as I deem to be necessary. But the 
enator says he objects very much to tie line | 


made, or which hereafter may be made, to induce the peo- i| Which we have established between New Mexico | 


ple of that country to take sides on a question ia which |: and Texas. 


Well, sir, my friend on my left (Mr. | 


they are not at all interested, have been and wiil, I trust, A Hovsron] does not object. at all, though he was ' 


forever be, utterly abortive. 

There are in New Mexico a few negroes, in all, as shown | 
by the census, seventeen, and of this number there may be | 
as many as five or stx slaves—house-servants of officers of | 


the Army and others. ; E 
There has, up to this time, before the judictal tribunals, i; 


keen no case Of a negro held to slavery awing for his free: | 
dom. When such a case shall occur, it will, in my opinion, ` 
be adjudicated without popular excitement of any kind, | 
though the people are, I believe, opposed to the introduction | 

slave labor amongst themselves, and when the time shall | 
come when they shall think proper to seek admission as a 


there be in their Opinion danger of the introduction of slave |' 
labor there, prohibit it. But as there is at this time no such l 
danger, there is no excitement on the subject ; and as I see 
in the future no likelihood of the introduction of slave labor n 
there, I apprehend tbat the popular mind wil, as now, re- j; 
main calm. on this point, and the question of prohibiting, |: 
ae a remaning e shen, conceming slavery, will fj 

simply as a matter o icy‘in refi ‘being | 
admitted into the Union, °°? *® reference to being 


3 ì ; |, the assertion had the least foundation, it would be |! 
State of the Union, they wiil, I am inclined to think, should |. a Serious One indeed) that we so arran: 


| rather hard to please when the business of settling || 


the question of boundary was before us. Texas, | 
: I beheve, without being bribed, as some accused |} 
her of having been, agreed to take the money, and || 
will receive it, I hope, in due season. The contract || 
_ of purchase wasa good one, both forthe vendor and 
: the vendee, for a thousand reasons tfo multiplied | 


: for specification. But the gentleman says (and if |, 


matters |! 
that, in the establishment of the territorial gov- '; 
ernment in New Mexico, and in cutting off a |; 

rtion of the territory originally claimed by j 

exas, and now included in New Mexico, as to ‘|! 
deprive the South of four slave States. Is this |: 
true? | Has the gentleman ever read the resolution || 
of Texan annexation? If he has not, I would réc-' 


i! State, for she was pur 
, was Alabama, in neither of which has the system 
‘of domestic slavery been specially 


| Cor 


would follow; and I am equally sure that these.who embark i 
in the colonizing experiment will speedily send or sell their ©: 


ommend to him to read it as soon as convenient. 
It provides expressly that Texas may be eo subdi- 
vided, with her own consent, as to allow four 
additional States to be laid off within her borders; 
and also expressly and solemnly provides further, 


| of 360 30° north latitude shall be free States; in 


other words, that the Missouri Compromise prin- 
ciple, alias the Wilmot proviso, shall be applied 
to all such territory. 

Allow me to ask, sir, how does the South lose 
anything by this arrangement? This very terri- 
tory is a part of the Territory of New Mexico; 
sia bee it is a government established under the 
authority of a law providing directly, in the teeth 
of the resolution of Texan annexation, (which de- 
clared that those States which should hereafter 
seek establishment above the line of 36° 30’ north 
latitude should be free States,) that any State or 


` States which may spring into existence in said 


territory hereafter, shall be allowed to come into the 
Union with or without slavery, as the people thereof 
may decide in their State constitution. How does 
the South lose anything here? I wish the gentleman 
would argue, instead of contenting himself with 
dogmatic assertions. I wish -he would look into 


` these things in the spirit of manly and statesman 


like scrutiny, instead of being carried away by a 
mere tempest of excited feeling. Does he ey Sed 
that the acquisition of the territory by the Gov- 


' ernment of the United States necessarily destroyed 


slavery there? Then my own Stateat the present 
time is justly and properly to be considered a free 
ased from Georgia, as 


established. 
Does the Senator imagine that the establishment of 
a territorial government can have the effect of abol- 
ishing slavery? Then Mississippi and Alabama, 


| and various other new States have been long since 
li transformed into free States. Sir, these territorial 


enactments are as conservative of what we know 
and value, in a peculiar sense, ag Southern rights, 
as any act which has received the sanction of 
‘at any time; and: cannot, see how tlre 
South could. possibly have lost anything by that 
particular enactment whereby the boundery be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico was arra . I 
contend that the South has gained ‘heck by thit 
particular enactment, since it is undeniably true 
that the fiorthern boundary line df Texas, until 
settled by this enactment, was unsettled, and in a 
condition which made it more than likely that it 
would be settled against the South. The Supreme 
Court of the United States would, I suppose, have 
decided against us without much hesitation, had it 
been referred to that tribunal. We settled the 
question here, not judicially, but in a manner 
equally satisfactory; and in my opinion we settled 
` itin a manner most favorable tothe South. Yes, 
: sir, it may be almost said that we adjudicated the 
question of slavery in favor of the South by this, 
| proceeding. I am speaking plainly. I do not 
‘ wish to deceive anybody. I contend, sir, that if 
A proposes to purchase of B his horse, or house,. 
: or goods, the very proposition to purchase may be 


: tosome extent, regarded as estopping him from de- 


_ nying the title of the person thus recognized as the 
: owner of the property, the purchase of which is 
sought to be effected. Well, sir, we proposed to 


;; purchase of Texas the territory in dispute, the title 


; to which had been long a mater of controversy, and 
: had been alike the subject of grave mvestigation 

here, and of solemn scrutiny throughout the coun- 
| try. The ablest men in the Republic had discussed 
the question hereand elsewhere. And the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with all the light that 
could be thrown upon the question, as a ‘question 
of law, made a plain, unequivocal proposition to 
Texas to purchase the territory. Was not this 
equivalent to acknowledging that the title of Texas 
was good and valid? 

Bat how does this affect the question of slavery? 
Texas was admitted into the Union asa single 
slave State, to remain such untila new State should 
be formed from some portion of her limits. It is 
obvious that the law of slavery pervaded original 
the whole of what was known as Texas. Did it 
not? When we settled the question of the true. 
boundary line, by acknowledging that the title of 
Texas extended to the 420 of latitude, we recog- 
nized, in the most solemn manner, in my opinion, 
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whatever may be the opinion of others, the exist- | 
ence of the law of slaver 

ritory thus bounded by ke degree of latitude men- 
toned. If this is not true, it is a better argument, 
feeble as | am who make it, than can be made on the 
other side of the question. How does the South lose 
Sour States by this arrangement, as the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina so unreasonably con- 
tends? Oh how I wish that gentlemen would 


argue and scrutinize a little, instead of permitting i 
themselves to be carried away by a wild gale of ` 


excitement! 


The gentleman did not dilate upon the District . 


of Columbia bill. I suppose he is satisfied with it. 
With what part of the compromise, then, is he 
dissatisfied, in addition to the measures already 


explored? I regret to be constrained to say, that 
the honorable Senator is deeply dissatisfied with 
what is known as the fugitive slave law. Sir, I 


to arraign the gen- 


take it upon myself solemni 
a most un-Southern 


tleman for having manifest 
and factious opposition to this law, upon various 
most unsubstantial grounds taken byhim. Well, 
sir, I am of opinion that the fugitive slave law is 


now enforced, yes, and I think pretty actively and | 


faithfully enforced, in every part of the Republic. 
The gentleman, at the last session, ex ed the 
opinion here in debate, that the fugitive slave bill 
was unconstitutional. 

Mr. RHETT. I admit that I said so. 
prove it. 

Mr. FOOTE. Thegentleman admits it. Ihave 
one or two interesting extracts from the honorable 
gentleman’s own speeches, to which I beg leave 
to invite attention. Let the world be amazed! 
let all intelligent Southern men be astounded! 
let the South especially manifest a profound and 
distressful surprise, when I offer testimony here, of 
the most conclasive character, to show that the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 


I will 


Ruert] has waged a fiercer and more unrelenting | 
warfare upon that particular interest of the South, | 


secured, or intended to be secured, by the fuzitive 
slave nw, than any man even among the Aboli- 
tionists proper. It was in the gentleman’s 
to do much injury, and he has done it. aver 
that he has done more to encoarage Northern men 
to bret this law than any other man in the Re- 
ublic. 
aided in building up a party in the North in | 
opposition to it. By refusing to coöperaté with the | 

Executive in enforcing the execution of the law, he 


i 
i 


. this usurpation on the part of Congtess.”? 


| New York? [Mr. Sewarp.] 
: very language on that particular occasion when 


he is understood to have lately invited certain dis- + that is to say, six years ago. Now, I hold in my 


The Compromise Measures—Mr. Foote. 


| 7 w 
of Congress to legislate for the recovery of fugitive slaves || tempt a regular response to that part of the honor- 
|| by the authority of the General Government, have refused p s} po pa 


in every part of the ter- | 


to allow their magistrates and other officers to act. They | 
have repeated the laws previously made to aid in the recap- | 
ture of fugitive slaves. And, indeed, sir, if it be true that . 
the recovery of fugitive slaves is exclusively an affair of the 
General Government, what else could the free States do?” 


See how he justifies opposition to this law! If 
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| able gentleman’s speech, as I do not deem it at all 


|| necessary to do so. 


the free States could not refuse to do otherwise ` 


than they have done, why did the honorable gen- 

tleman complain of them for net supporting this 

law? What right had he to complain of them, if: 

they only did as they were justified in doing? i 
He adds: 


t Were not such laws unconstitutional? And would they 
not be set aside by the courts of the United States? The 
doctrine of this court not only permitted, but virtually com- 
manded the States as sovereigns, and the people of the 


States as individuals, to stand aloof, and to leave the slave- || 


holder to the instrumentality of the Government of the 


United States, and to this alone, to recover his fugitive . 


1 


slave. Str, I protest against this doctrine. I protest against <: 


Was this speech made by the Senator from : 


tinguished guests, of rather an anomalous char- 
acter, to his domestic mansion, perhaps nobody 
would have been at all surprised; though I think 
even he has hardly been as audacious as this. 


: Sir, the gentleman [Mr. Ruetr] said, in addition: 


<¢T protest against this usurpation on the part of Congress. 
ft is fatal to the rights of the South. I maintain that, by 


, the Constitution, we have the faith of the States as sover- 


wer j; 
} 
! town in the United States, and thus nullify your taw, deride : 


than a nan } | your proclamation, and put your Army and Navy at defi- , 
By admitting its uncotistitutionality, he , 8: 


| 


has established that party in full strength, or at _ 


least would have done sò, but for the counteract- 
ing exertions of others. If fierce opposers of this 
Jaw have any strength now, they owe much of it 
to the objectionable language employed by the, 
gentleman in various public s 
and elsewhere; but especially to what he has said 
here in speeches, portions of which I am about to 
read. 


us at the last session of Corigress. 
who the true Southern mèn are, and under what 
leader the South ought to tally for safety and se- 
eurity at this critical moment: 
He says: ; ! 
“No authority within a State can seize 'a criminal against | 
the laws of another State, but the authority of the State | 
itself to whicb he has fled. Thisis the taw of nations, and | 
is acknowledged by the act of 1793 with respect to fugitive 
criminals, but is denied with respect to fugitive slaves.” 
, Again, says the gentleman: 


t: We would long since have had peacenbly this guaran- | 
tee of the Constitution or bave dissolved our connection with 


them. Asa substitute—and an exclusive substitute—fer |. 
4 


this peaceable and more efficient redress under the Consti- 
tution, Congress has usurped the power of legistuting u 
this subject.” . 

t‘ Usu 
man. hat could be more emphatic or more . 
fatal? He denies the power of Congress to legis- - 
Inte on the subject at all, although the Supreme | 
Court of the United States has decided that this, 
wes the only species of legislation which it held | 
to be legal and operative. The gentleman says 
thie sort of legislating is unconstitutional. If he 
entertained such an opinion he was certainly by 
no means bound to express it. - 

Again ‘he says: 

t: The Beatés, findling (lat the Siipreme Cott of the Unt- 
ted States have asserted and maintaimed the-exclusive tight 


1’? that is the language of the gentle- `: 


‘ make the Constitution a nothing—its limitations mere : 


eigrs to a Compact with us; and that by that compact the 
government of every free State, every man in every free 
State, is bound, morefiy and comstitntionally, to aid in the | 
recovery and restoration or our fugitive slaves. ”? 


Again: Speaking of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on the questions of | 
slavery, he says: 

* And what do they amount to? 
dogmatism—and a manifest assumption, from beginning to 
end, of the thing to be proved. If Senators have been abte 
to wee in them anything to satisfy their minds of the author- 
ity of Congress to act at all upon this subject, much less tò ; 
act éxchusively, tey have been more fortunate than I have | 

* * * Pa * * * * 


j 

i 

* * | 
j 

j] 


fot require n majority—can baffe your authority in every j 


Such is the taneuage of the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Ruerr.] He desired 
the law to operate efficiently! Did he not? Again | 
he exclaims: 


“ You’ the doctrines here which virtually 


‘ breath. And now, when abolition rears its head and stares ' 


hes uttered here 


ere is the gentleman’s language on avery . 
noted octasion, when we had the President’s spe- | 
cial message in regard to the Boston mob before , 


Let us bee | 


| secret understanding, which may possibly be more 
‘ plainly disclosed hereafter, and which bodes no ; 
.; good to the peace and quiet of the Republic. The |, 


, consolidation in the fice, you wish to frown it down. It | for we bad not achieved a great victory, and had not got all 


will taugh you to scorn.” 

This reminds me that I saw the learned gentle- : 
man laugh very extravagantly under the speech ! 
delivered the other day by the Senator from New | 
Hampshire, (Mr. Haz,} and I believe that he | 


was about the only Senator whom I observed to `: 
| Mr. Rurrr) rose, evidently under great excitement. He 


| 
| 


be thus entertained. But it is not the first timè 
that I have noticed interchanges of sympathy be- 
tween certain Senators, indicating, { fear, some 


Senator says further, in the speech from which I | 
am quoting: | - 

tis only carrying out the principles you taught it—the 
life you gave it. It is onty ridding themel ves of that respon- 
Mbifity you imposed upon them, andcatrying out your prin- 
ciples to their legitimate results.” | 

Mr. President, I shall be content on this head ; 
to submit, without comment, a short extract ot | 
Mr. Webster’s Alban c : 
Speaking of the same law, this gentleman says: 

s Now, let me say that this law has been discussed, con- | 
sidered, and adjudged in a great many of the tribunals of 
the country. It has been the. subject of discussion before 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, the sub- | 
fect of discussion befote courts the most respectable in the 
States. Everywhere, on all occasions, and by all jirdges, | 
it has been holden to be, and pronouneed to be a consti- | 
tutional law.” 

‘Who ean fail to perceive that the honorable Sen- 
ator is practically a worse enemy of the South than 
any mar north of Mason-and Dixon’s line? 

The honorable Senator has not only avowed 
himself a secessionist, but haa attempted to enforee 
his views by some thing that he evidently con- 


sidered to amount to argument... -I shall net-at- 


speech of last summer. | 


If he had held this | 


But it seems that there is an 
issue of fact between the Senator from South 
Carolina and myself in regard to the period when 
he was first known to give expression to disuion 
sentiments. The honorable gentleman says, if I 
understand him aright, that he never avowed dis- 
union sentiments before the year 1845, whilst I 
have charged him with having been a disunionist 
for nearly twenty years, and cited his speech in 
Charleston in proof of the justice of my accusa- 
tion. Let us look into this matter a little, sir. 

Mr. RHETT. The speech states that it was 
since 1845, not for twenty years, although it is a 
matter of no consequence. 

Mr. FOOTE. Does the gentleman say that it 
was in 1845 he became a secessionist ? 

Mr. RHETT. Ido not care whether you sa 
twenty or one hundred years, if I was so old. 
The time is of no importance. ` 

Mr. FOOTE. Time has become quite import- 
ant since the gentleman’s declaration that he had 
never been a disunionist before a certain period; 


hand a volume of Niles’s Register, which contains 
some evidence upon this interesting point, which 
I shall proceed to lay before the Senate. In the 

ear 1633 Virginia dispatched the celebrated 

enjamin Watkins Leigh to the capital of South 
Carolina, as a commissioner of peace, hoping that 
his persuasive counsels might secure the acquies- 
cence of South Carolina in the compromise meas- 


' ures of that period, which had just been adopted, 


i time-completely successful. 
: body, to whom the subject had been referred, re~ 


Flat assertions—naked `` 


Mr. Leigh reached Columbia whilst the Convention 
of South Carolina was in session,.and commenced 
his patriotic labors, which were happily in a short 
A committee of that 


ported an ordinance rescinding the celebrated ordi- 
nance of secession. This report came up for con- 
sideration on the 14th day of March. The hon- 
orible Senator from South Carolina was then a 
member of the convention, under a differentname 


' (Smith) from. that to which he has imparted so 
You may pass your laws; buta hand fal of people—it does || 


much notoriety of late. 1 read from the volume 


referred to, as follows: 


€: March 14. The ordinance reported yesterduy was then 
end considered, and Mr. Mitzur, of the Senate of the 


iy 
; United States, explained: the new tariff law, and gave his 


retsons why he had supported it. He thought that the 
‘South Carolina doctrines’ were recognized ; but be said 
thut the convention was not committed. by that act, ‘being 
clearly free to exercise ite sovereign will.’ He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. BarNWELL, of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. Among other things, he said he 
thought South Cardtina had no cause for triumph, and he 
was glad that Cray’s bill was not received with rejoicing, 


that the State set out Yor; but he would support the ordi- 
nance under consideration, because the question was now 
whetlier we should secede, and have a civil war, or take the 


i compromise. He should, therefore, vote for the passage of 


| 


i 
i 
1 


r 


t 


the ordinance, which he considered not at all derogatory to 
the dignity nor to the honor of the State. 
“Mr. R. BARNWELL Baira [now the honorable Senator 


said that it had been hata very short tine einen he had seen 
the report 'accompanying'the ordinance; that he had not 
examined it, but what he had seen of it he totally dissented 
from it. He was sure that the constituents whom he rep- 
resented never would consent to the sentiments of thut 
report. He knew them too- well, and was proceeding to ani- 
madvert very severely on the report generally; when Mr. 
Wi sows asked if the report was then before the Convention. 

«The Citare. The ordinance is before the Convention. 
The report contains the reasons which are submitted by the 


: committee for the adoption of the ordipence ; and the Chair 


deems the gentieman in order, and will permit a Jatitude of 
debate, when, in stating Ais reasons for voting for the ordi- 
nance, he shall attempt to show wherein he differs from the 
reasons of the committee. 

“Mr. Smitu proceeded. He seid he was willing to 
vote for the ordinance, but not on the grounds stated in the 
report. He called the attention of the Convention to those 
wotds in the report expressive of the ardent attachment of 
the people of this State towards the Union. As for him- 
self, he was. not for such a Union, and he was likewise 
certain that these who sent him there were the same in 
sentiment. He said that he would rather see the whole 
State, from the Tabte Rock to Fort Moultrie, a military 
camp ‘then for the State of South Carolina to continue a 
member of the Union such us it is now and kas been for ten 
years. The ordinance of Novemberhad required more than 
was granted by Mr. Ciay’s bill, and he was for the whola 
requisition. He was unwilling to recede one step, ind 
would neyer consent to vote for the ordinance before the 
Convention now on the grounds contained in the report. 
He did not view that bill as a compromise, because it did 
not go far enough ; dnd although he should vote for the or- 
dinance, yet he was unwilling that the report should be 
given to the world as containing the causes which, induced 
Seuth Carolina to repgal her ordinance. He.rung several. 
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peter as 


changes on the words “ardently attached to the Union,” | 
attempted to show wherein South Carolina gained nothing | 
by the compact, and said that so far as himselfand constitu- | 
ents were concerned the report wasuntrue. Heeontinued, i 


that for sucha Ming as that report to be presented to the || 


_. Convention by the committee as the high grounds on which | 
the State was then to act, he, for one, never would consent | 
to it. He was unwilling to degrade the State by its adop- 
tion, and when it came before the Convention he should 
move for its recommittal to the committee. He said that | 
he had been with the State in all her movements in this 

reat controversy, and if she repealed the ordinance of 
Noveinber, he would like to see other reasons assigned. 
He concluded by repeating that he did not consider Mr. 
Cuayv’s bill as anything like a triumph, as some gentlemen 
had termed it; in fact, he scouted the idea of there being 
any cause of gratulation or triumph, and he would nevé? so 
record it by his vote.” 


It did seem to my poor comprehension, Mr. | 
President, on reading this statement, that the gen- : 


tleman was a distunionist in 1833. 

Mr. RHETT. From what book does the gen- 
tleman read ? 

Mr. FOOTE. I read from the 44th volume of 
Niles’ Register. 


Mr. RHETT. Was it reported for the Regis- : 


ter? 

Mr. FOOTE. I believe it was extracted from 
some South Carolina paper. 

Mr. RHETT. Was it from the Charleston 
Courier ? 

Mr. FOOTE. I suppose it was; but the Regis- 
ter does not state from what paper it was taken. 

The honorable gentleman openly avows himself 
a secessionist—aye, sir, he seems to exult in the 
opportunity of thus publicly avowing himself an 


enemy to the Government of his country. He | 


tells us that he hates that Government, and that 
his fellow-citizens of South Carolina have contin- 


ued to cherish a mortal hatred for it ever since |; 


the course pursued by General Jackson in putting 
down nullification and secession in 1833. 1 must 
be allowed to express my doubt, Mr. President, 


whether the gentleman’s constituents will be at all | 


gratified at being thus presented to the considera- 
tion of the country: Certainly the information 
which I have received from South Carolina is, 
that the honorable gentleman is one of a very small 
minority there; nor will I believe that any large 
number of the enlightened citizens of that renowned 
Commonwealth are prepared to follow the gentle- 
man’s lead in breaking up the Union. I do not 
feel particularly authorized, Mr. President, to read 


the honorable gentleman a lecture upon the impro- : 


priety of his conduct in thus avowing sentiments 
which seem to me so little in harmony with his 


official attitude here; but he will allow me to say , 


that I do not know how one who is sworn asa 
member of this body to support the Constitution 
of the United States, which was adopted for the 
purpose of upholding and perpetuating the union 
can, without manifest inconsistency, to say the 
least, whilst the obligation of that oath is under- 
stood to be still resting upon his conscience, form- 
ally and emphatically declare his desire to subvert 
that Union, and to pull down the Government 
in the actual administration of which he is for the 
time being a participant. The honorable gentle- 
man seems to utter the disunion sentiments which 
he professes to entertain -withodt the least embar- 
rassment of nranner;-‘and with a striking volabil- 
ity of enunciation; but Í must confess, sir, that 
were I, as a Senator upon this floor, to attempt 


them. 
ring to a 
ber of this body, and between whom and. myself 
relations exist of a somewhat delicate character. 


Nor shall I allude to him on this occasion ina |, 


disrespectful spirit. But I must be allowed to 
commend to the consideration of the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, what was said in this 
body by a Senator from my. own State nearly two 
years since, touching the indecency of avowing dis- | 
union sentiments in this Chamber. The gentle- 
man from whom I am about to quote a short ex- 
tract, is unéerstood by this country to be quite a 

olitital favorite with the honorable Senator from 
Eouth Carolina, and I hope that what I shall pres- 
ently read from one of his speeches will have quite 


| 


Carolina [Mr. Ruert] has not hesitated to declare 
it to be “ʻa reserved right.” How reserved, I should 
| like to know, and when ? If reserved at all, it must 
have been at the period of the adoption of the 
i Constitution. Now, the Union at present subsist- 
bound by principle, when I ceased to be willing to preserve |; ing—that is to say, the Union existing under the 
the Government, to vacate my scat as a post which I could |! present Constitution, came into existence with the 
no longer paid hold I hod hara senn stands |! Constitution itself. How, then, could a right to 
here on a mission trom his State to the Federal Government, : : FT 
and that the honor of the State would be involved, if any secede ie the Vo app be reserved; by implication 
Senator used his position to destroy the Government to || too, in the very act of forming It! . 
which he is accredited.” Buta truce to argument upon a question that 
Sir, this seems to me to be very sound doctrine, | has been oftentimes debated by the first minds of 
quite clearly and forcibly expressed, and such as || the country with a logical cogency and a fullness 
; ‘of illustration seldom exhibited either in our halls 


every truly patriotic mind in the Republic must strat bited eithe 
approve. Yet, if this be true, what heavy con- -i of legislation or before the judicial tribunals of the 


of my late colleague in this body, as set forth in 
the Congressional Globe: 

“ Since { have held a scat in the Senate, Y have not been | 
one of those who threaten a dissolution of the Union. I: j 
have felt that Ð stood here as a part of the Government, and | 
that it was my duty to maintain it. I have felt that I was 


t i 


demnation must be in store for him who has dared, 
on this occasion, to perpetuate the very act which 
is thus so strikingly held up to public reprobation. 

But, sir, I will now call theattention of the Senate 
to another legislative scene in which the honorable 


i 
! 


{ 


! 
ir 
ia 
1 
t 


| 
|| of Representatives in the yar 1842. In the course 
of a running debate in that body, the honorable 
.| gentleman was charged by a gentleman from Vir- 
| ginia, [Mr. Borrs,] and constrained to confess, 
. that he had some years before prepared a reso- 
i lution which he intended to offer for adoption in 
. the House of Representatives, which read as fol- 
. lows: 
tt The Constitution of the United States having proved 
' inadequate to protect the Souther States in the peaceable 
enjoyment of their rights and property, it is expedient that | 
` the said Constitution should be amended, or the union of 
! the States be dissolved. 
“í Resolved, That a committee of two members from each 
i State in the Union be appointed to report upon the expe- 


i 
t 
t 
| 
) 


gentleman took part. It was a scene in the House ;' 


| Republic. To the recognition of what is called . 
; the constitutional right of secession, there strikes 
‘ me to be two important practical objections. 1. 
Let the doctrine which upholds this right obtain 
universal prevalence, and the system of domestic 
slavery which exists in the South will be speedily 
‘broken up and destroyed. Let-the large free 
States bordering upon the slave States once receive 
this notion as orthodox, and let them in addition 
‘ become unduly excited on the question of slavery, 
‘and does not every one perceive that they will 
naturally resort to the exercise of this supposed 
. right, when its existence shall have been universal- 
ly acknowledged, with a view to getting rid of the 
‘ obligation now existing under the Constitution to 
restore fugitives from service? 2. But there is 
another practical objection to the general recogni- 
tion of this right, which is this: Admit it once to 
‘ be an unquestionable constitutional right-—I ask, 
‘will not some Southern State which may have 


| 
| 


tileman who was formerly a mem- | 


|: sion school have been of jate quite willing to ac- 


i diency and practicability of amending the Constitution, or 


|, the best means of peaceably dissolving the Union.” "grown tired of the Union, and may desire the for- 


i mation of a Southern Confederacy, be tempted to 
: 18 | resort to its exercise—seeing that by her own sepa- 
revelation was made, the honorable gentleman is sate action she has itin her power to break upon the 
pera in the Congressional Globe to have spoken `! Union when she pleases,and reng “ she can do 
‘| so with impunity, inasmuch as she will in seceding. 
t Mr. Rugrr reque! 3 i 
to Mr. BoTTs,) A a eN lemp aio bart oy the f only resort to a movement admitted on all hands 
words on which the gentleman relied for his accusation. | to be perfectly legitimate in its character? Is it not 
He held in his hand a pamphlet, from which he requested ' most apparect that extraordinary exertions have 
| an uadress t» hin Couaiteonis, containing tbe resolutions ;: HOt made of late to secure the general prevalence 
alluded to, with a narration of the circumstances under |! of this dogma, avowedly nmam astr action merely, 
|| which they wete prepared. Tt recites that they were || with a hope, after getting all the Southern States 
i| pecch delivered by the gentleman from Vermont: [ake | the at Souule O should at enycene a 
! re iih n 2 Lire) that 1 uth Carolina should at any time declare 
ana "Pega a a i te ueston of Haver)" || herself out of the Union, and the General Gov- 
Southern members left their seats and went down stairs to || ernment should attempt to maintain and execute 
, deliberate together on this wanton aggression of their com- || the laws of the Union within her limits, all the 
mon interests. | States which might have been thus induced to 
,_ „ „I have now traced out the honorable gentleman’s || acknowledge the constitutional right of secession, 
» history as a secessionist; from which it will ap- | would be inclined to codperate with South Caro- 
': pear that he is uite an old offender in this line. :: Jina in upholding the right and in vindicating its 
‘| The Nashville Convention would seem to have ;' exercise by arms? a 
{| made a most judicious selection of the individual! Much has been said, sir, in relation to the 
i! to draft the address issued by that body; and the i| opinions of Mr. Jefferson and other distinguished 
| honorable Senator’s course of proceeding since this || republican statesmen, in support of this secession 
l address was promulged, is in most happy accord- || principle. I must frankly confess that this cita- 
| ance with his long-cherished creed. tis certainly || tion of great names has had but little effect upon 
| to be somewhat lamented that the honorable gen- || me, and for two reasons: 1. Because I am satis- 
tleman’s early history as a plotter of disunion had | fied that the question was never fully looked into 
not been better known before he was allowed to‘; until the administration of General Jackson, when 
interpose his counsels so fatally in stimulating sev- || it was thoroughly explored in all its bearings, and 
eral of the Southern States of the Union to extreme ‘| decided in a manner entirely satisfactory to 
action against the Government and its most wise | the whole country; and secondly, because, after 
and salutary enactments, Ea '; looking into all the authentic memorials now ex- 
Mr. President, much has been said in the course ‘i isting which could be supposed to supply infor- 
, mation touching the views of those illustrious 
American statesmen who have been classed as 
advocates of secession in the progress of this de- 
‘| bate, I have come to the conclusion that there 
was nót one of them who entertained the opinion 


.; that a constitutional right to secede from the Union 
it contended for during the last twelve months ‘b 


i ~ preanure war reserved to each of the States of 
4 ij the Un t the ti i 

rticular. class of Southern politicians; though 1 $ a aE fee 

lieve that most of those that belong to the seces- | 


On the occasion referred to, when this curious | 


i 


i 
it 
i 


| 


i 


j 
| 
+ 
| 
i 


‘| cede from the Unio 


li was established. Several of Mr. Jefferson’s let- 
il ters, which have been several times cited here, 
|| show, as I think, that he regarded secession only 
i! as a revolutionary remedy... Mr. Madison, in 
ji his celebrated letter to Mr. Everett, denied, in the 
|| strongest and clearest manner, that the resolutions 
| of Virginia, of 1798, were intended to justify either 
i secession or nullification; and, though some few 
|| of the fiery disunionists of the day have presumed 
ij to charge him with suffering under the influence 
|| of dotage when he wrote this letter, yet I believe 


knowledge that, although the right to secede is a 
| constitutional one, (as they suppose,) yet its exer- 
! cise can only be justified by such measures on the 

part of the General Government as amount to in- 
tolerable oppression. Now, ifintolerable oppression 
! can alone authorize a resort to this remedy, it is 
perhaps not at all material to decide whether it is 
a constitutional or a merely revolutionary remedy; 
since it is certain that its successful exercise must 


a wholesome influence, even upon that honorable 


Senator himself. Here are the published words || ernment. The honorable Senator from South 


_ 


į inevitably bring about-a. subversion of the Gov- || speet on this subject, has expressed the opinion 


that every man whose judgment is entitled to re- 
H that this same letter evinces the possession of 


1851.] 
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it was written by Mr. Edward Livingston, who 
was then in his Cabinet. This may be so, and 
may not be so. 


It would be quite easy to show that Philip P. 
Barbour, Spencer Roane, and all the other ilus- 


> clusive evidence to the contrary of this statement. 
trious republican statesmen who have been boldly 


i t © _ Sir, this is not the first time that the Proclama- 
classed on this occasion as belonging to the seces- `i tion has been attributed in this hall to the pen of 
|. Mr. Livingston. When this was attempted on a 


sion school, were, in their day and generation, le 
true friends to the Union, both in opinion and in |: former occasion, Mr. Livingston was denounced 
action. But I shall go no further at this timethan |' as a Federalist, in order to east discredit upon 
simply to put myself upon the well-known Jack- | what was accused of emanating from his pen. 
son democratic platform, and leave to others who |! Well, sir, at the very moment of this accusation 
choose to decry the principles successfully asserted || being presented, I sent to our library, procured 
and maintained by this illustrious Democratic Pres- ' the fourth volume of Mr. Jefferson’s writings, 
ident, all the glory which could be reasonably ex- |, and read therefrom that admirable letter of the 
ected to arise tom the unauthorized citation of || Sage of Monticello, in which Mr. Livingston is 
igh-sounding and influential names, or the exhi- || recognized as a Republican. of the *98 school, and 
bition of all that belongs to the most consummate | in which his early support of the principles of the 
chicane in controversial warfare, and the most ‘| old Republican party is acknowledged in language 
adroit and practised powers of dialectic digladia- || of most cordial commendation. 
tion. Before I take leave of this particular topic, ', is now said of Mr. Livingston? Why, the hon- 
though, Mr. President, I will mention one name !; orable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ruzar] 
thar tam sure even the gentleman will himself ac- i: says that he had just delivered in Congress a goo 
knowledge to be entitled to more than ordinary re- ; State-rights speech, a copy of which he sent to Mr. 
spect. It is the name of a Democrat, who is such | Jefferson, and that he thus procured recognition as 
both in principle and in name; whose love of the . a Republican. This is decidedly an unfortunate 
Union is ardent, disinterested, inextinguishable; ; statement for the honorable gentleman, inasmuch 
whose high attainments in political science and | as we are all quite familiar with the speech of Mr. 
whose thorough acquaintance with the history of ` Livingston which is thus referred to, and know 
ourown beloved Republic are such as to make his ` that it nowhere recognizes either nullification or 
opinion upon ct question which could be expected `! secession as remedies belonging to our political 
to arise under the action of our complex govern- ., system, and is in perfect harmony in all respects 
mental machinery peculiarly valuable; whose mor- 
als are as pure as his spirit is fearless; who has, 
in his life as a public man, been more than once 
subjected to new and unexpected tests in which, 
in order to sustain himself and to come off trium- | 
phant, it was necessary that there should be called 
into exercise that imperturbable calmness of soul, 
that astonishing keenness and circumspection of 
mind, and those rare powers of discrimination as to | 
menand things around, which marked out this no- | 
blest of Carolina’s gifted sons as one of the most |! tained, draw them up? Let me read a little from 
striking and imposing charactersof theagein which i| both thesedocuments. This is what the hero and 
he lived. Of course, sir, I am alluding to Jorr |' sage of the Hermitagé says in his Nullification 
R. Poser, who is well known to have expressed | Message: 
the opinion formerly and of late, that no suchcon- || «The right of the people of a single State to absolve them- 
stitutional power existed as that of separate State |: selves at will, and without the consent of the other States, 
secession. Sir, I rejoice that this true-hearted | from their most solemn obligations, and hazard the liberties 
k È : è > and happiness of the millions composing this Union, cannot 
American yet lives in the full enjoyment of his | be acknowledged. Such a course is believed to be utterly 
high faculties, to stand by the institutions of his || repugnant both tothe principles upon which the General 
country in this moment of embarrassment and of | Government is constituted, and to the objects which it was 
danger, and to aid the friends of the Union in the || Pressly formed to attain. i 4 
most perilous battle which they have yet had to Illustrious magister! [ bow with profound hom- 
fight with the myrmidons of faction. 


age to thy noble teaching! 
Mr. BUTLER. I have just learned that he, But he proceeds to say further: 
died the other day. : 


t 'Thata State, or any other great portion of the people, 
Mr. FOOTE. Most profoundly do I t to | suffering under long and intolerable oppressions, and having 
hear the announcement of this distressing intelli- |: 


been so much denounced. S aA 
But, Mr. President, I am inclined to be altoge- 
: ther liberal towards the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, and will not quote the proclama- 
‘ tion against him. Let me ask him, though, what 


[i 
i 
i 
j 
| 
t 
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i 
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these written by Mr. Livingston too? or did some 
other Federalist, whose name is not yet ascer- 


In that doc- 


} 
i 
i 


tried all conetitutional remedies without the bope of redress, 

z i : may have a natural right, when their happiness can be no 
gence. The death of this man, at the present i| otherwise secured, and when they can do £o without greater 
moment, I hold to be a serious national calamity ! |! injury to others, to shectes theme frote tbeir omiga. 
{Here’the speaker paused for a few seconds, and |) fons to pe arent oc ane bo ai to es oes resort; n 
continued:] Amidst the feelings of puus He is = OST TAENE or tio 
mentation, which this sad announcement has a st hidden ene en eee 
awakened here, allow meto sey Mr, that I rejoice the causes Weh (ney Pastiy ie ererese. TE ie the ultima 
that, in withdrawing from life, he has not taken |! ratio, which presupposes that the proper appeals to all 
with him his cheering and edifying example, || other means of redress have been made in good faith, and 
and the memory of his resplendent achievements. eae: never be rightfully resorted to unless it be una- 
He has bequeathed to his countrymen the invalu- |, Y01839 a se í 
able legacy of his opinions, which now, canonized I wish now to read a little from the Farewell 
as they are from the grave, will, I trust, receive | Address‘ of General Jackson. ` 
double respect from those whom he -has left be- Livingston wrote that address, too? 
hind. Requiescat in pace ! i 

Mr. President, I profess to be an old-fashioned | 600 says:  — S 

Democrat, of the unadulterated Jackson school. | ingen, tas ee Be Ins the pe ccigtit or nee rte 
1 sat under the teachings of this traly great man | formed it; and has proved, that in the union-of these States 
whilst living, and I am not willing to surrender the | there is a sure foundation f 
benefit of his invaluable admonitions now that he || and for the happiness of the people. Atevery hazard an 
is in the tomb. When he was battling with the | by every sacrifice, this Union must be preserved.” 
hydra-headed monster of nullification and secession | So say I, Mr. President. Sosay you, and so says 
formerly, I sympathized with him most ittensely, |. every other member of the ancient Democratic 
and sustained him to the fullest extent of my lim- .. party of the country, who has not lately run after 
ited powers. J read his Proclamation, his Nul- |. false gods and forgotten the purer worship of our 
lification Message, and his Farewell Address, at | fathers. “At every hazard, end by every sacrifice, 
the period of theif emanation. With the excep-'| this Union will be preserved,” despite all the im- 
tion of one or two sentences in the Proclamation, , bodied energies of the secessionists who have 
which had no connection with the question of se- ;: plotted its destruction, and as ae Jove of coun- 
cession, I approved.the whole of that noble state; try and sound republicanism shal 
paper, and most certainly I still do. The honor- j vail in our national councils. ` 
able Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Ruerr] 
suggests that-he was not thé author of it, but that. 


« 


i he thinks of Jackron’s Nullification Message and | 
‘his Farewell Address to his countrymen? Were ;' 


continue to pre- | 
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z : ener Saas 
‘' from South Carolina, touching the comparative 


ay no It is not at all important to have ` 
this pointsettled; though I perceive that the worthy | 
- editor of the Union has lately supplied very con- |: 


Well, sir, what ʻi 


with the doctrines of the proclamation which has ; 


i 


: ment, speaking of the Constitution, General Jack- :: 


for the brightest hopes of freedom, ‘|: 
d 4 e nd ‘| to a British garrison, and actually discharged their 
|: artillery upon certain British ships then lying in 
:: the har! 
understand this language. The gentleman wishes 
H to incite his fellow-citizens of South Carolina to 


fi 


‘ the General Government,” &c., &c. 


value of the Union to the different States of the 
Confederacy. It is sufficient for us to know that 
the Union is of inappreciable value to every portion 
of this wide-spread Republic; that there 1s no part 
of it that is beyond its protective arm, or which is 
so situated as to be relieved from the obligation of 
respect and obedience. That the general action 


of the Government has been more or less unequal 
l: and oppressive to our local interests of the South, 


cannot be denied. But it is certain that of late 
Southern opinions are beginning to exercise a more 
potential sway in the councils of the nation than 
they. formerly did, and it must be admitted that 
Southern men have at all times been allowed an 


: equal share of public power, and been permitted to 


participare equally with their brethren of the North, 
oth in the dignity and the emoluments of office. 
The honorable Senator says: “ Now is the time 
for secession. I am for secession, whether joint 
or separate; Jet one State muke this issue with 
e Well, sir, 
this means simply what the gentleman has been 
insisting upon all the past summer, that if South 
Carolina should go out of the Union at once, and 
the General Government should attempt to main- 
tain her authority within her. confines, all the 


, Southern States, or at least several of them—enough 


to secure the formation of a respectable Southern 
Confederacy wout follow her example. In con- 
nection with this declaration, the honorable Sena- 
tor refers to the State which I have the honor to 


' represent here, and says that he does not yet de- 


spair even of Mississippi. If the gentleman means 


i to say that he has any hope that the State of Mis- 


sissippi will ever unite with the Secessionists of 
South Carolina in overturning the Union on account 
of anything contained’ in the measures of adjust- 
ment, or that there is the least likelihood that any 
other State will participate in a movement at once 
so uncalled-for and so replete with mischief, I must 
tell him, with all possible earnestness, that he 
has indeed been laboring under a great mistake. 


: Nineteen twentieths of our people in Mississippi, 


I wonder if Mr. <; 


though all of them do not approve as heartily of 
the plan of compromise as I do, have yet deliber- 
ately declared their cordial acquiescence in it; nor 
could a man be elected to a constableship, in any 
part of our noble State, who should be Erasm to 
entertain such sentiments as the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina has declared on this occasion., 
The truth is, that all in. the State of Mississippi, 
who six months ago concurred with the honorable 
poom in regard to the extreme views expressed 

y, him, have of late openly repudiated both his 


| opinions and himself, and are now laboring with 


a most untiring assiduity, to throw into utter ob- 
livion, the interesting fact that they ever did con- 
cur with him at all. I have attended nearly two 
hundred public meetings in the State of Mississippi 
in the last eight or nine months, and I do not re- 
collect one of them, where any public speaker 
seemed to deem it dis: reet to mention the name 
of the honorable Senator. from, South Carolina, 
with even the ordinary indications of respect. 
The honorable Senator has given us to under- 
stand that he conceives the present period to he 
one of great and intolerable oppression to the 
Southern States and to the Union, and that the time 
has come when warlike expedients are proper to 
be resorted to without delay. He reminds us, in 
addition, of certain scenes in the revolutionary 
struggle of our fathers, which he seems to regard 
as worthy of our special consideration at the pres- 
ent time. Heappears to dwell with particular sat- 
isfaction upon the fact, that certain valiant sons of 


: South Carolina, ona very noted occasion, undertook 


to seize upon twelve hundred muskets belonging 


rof Charleston. Sir, itis easy enough to 


: an immediate attack upon the forts of the General 
' Government in South Carolina, and thus to bring - 
: about a regular struggle of arms between that 


' State and the General Government. 


The honor- 
able gentleman, in all that he has ventured to say 
here, has been quite consistent with his ordinar 

course of proceeding when mingling with his fel- 


I shall not go into an examination of the ques- i low-citizens at home. I find that the honorable 
| tion brought forward by the honorable Senator || gentleman delivered a speech on the 26th of June 
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last, in which he used language the import of f 
which no one could fail to understand. These | 


were his words: 


«He had been striving for twenty-odd years in the cause 
of the South, with no suecess. But what could he do, © 
when Mr. Catyovn, with all his genius, all his powers, 
failed to effect anything ? They had fought to fall, and in 
their battles had taken one long lingering took to the only 
place of hope and safety, the only hope of transmitting to 
their posterity the glorious inheritance of freedom be- 


queathed to them by their forefathers—to South Carolina ` 


alone. .He had been to Nashville. He had tried codpera- 
tion, and despaired of it from any other source but from 
South Carolina alone. We want it. Let us obtain it as 
our fathers did. How was Fort Johnson gained? They 
sent men who seized the stamps and destroved them. How 
did they act when again assailed? Did they gain their 
liberties by eating and drinking? No; by fighting.” 

J do not think that some of these bluster and | 
bravado gentleman have as much appetite for | 
fight as they pretend to have. The gentleman | 
continued: j 

< We, however, do not want to begin the fight; but if | 
any in this Union desire it, in God’s name let them come 
on. A friend near him had bespaken the foremost place in 


‘the conflict, but if he got ahead of him, it would only be by | 
a leetle. He would say with Patrick Henry, ‘Let us | quick] 


fight” 

Such was the gusty language of the Senator to 
an assembly of excited citizens. Imagining him- 
‘self to be the Henry of the present time, he thun- 
ders forth with that magnificent voice of his, and 
in that imposing oratorical manner which has given 


| 


him so much distinction as a public speaker—“Ler !: 


us FIGHT.” Well, sir, I believe that under the : 


‘counsels of the honorable gentleman, and of some | 
other equally bellicose personages, something like 
‘a formal preperation has been made in South Caro- : 
lina for the civil war expected shortly to come off. | 
I hold in my hand astatement from which it would 
seem that the revolutionary spirit is blazing forth 
most ferociously in that State, and that enor- 
mous expenditures have been already incurred in | 
‘making ready for the impending contest. I do 
not doubt that in the war anticipated, the honora- 
‘ble gentleman may become a sort of lieutenant 
general himself. e formally rejects our Missis- 
sippi leaders. He says he never looked to that 
State for military commanders. Indeed the hon- | 
orable gentleman now denies that he ever expected 
any fighting to occur at all between the State of | 
Bouth Carolina and the General Government. | 
Yes, sir, such is the reported language of the hon- 
orable gentleman in reply to me. Yet, at home, 
he exclaims, “ Let us fight;” and urges his fellow- | 
citizens at once to seize upon fortsand arms of the : 
United States. Sir, I have no more right than 
other Senators to intermeddle with the domestic 
concerns of South Carolina; but I will venture to 
‘say that the criminal wasting of the public money 
of that State-which has taken place, in preparmg 
for a war with the General Government, without 
the occurrence of any event which made it even | 
probable that any attack was to be made upon ' 


i 


| 
| 


|! non powder having been contracted for with the Hazard 


! 


į can be justly asserted to be strictly republican in | 


iw 


|! kindly offered to them. 


The Compromise Measures—Mr. Foote. 


| Contracts for projectiles have been made with Messrs. 
Eason, of Chatieston, and the Spartanburg Tron Works 
| Company. The whole contract embraces about seventeen 
! thousand balls and shells. Eighty thousand pounds of can- 
Company, Connecticut. To guard against a spurious arti- | 
cle, the powder is to be subjected to analysis. The com- 
pany of ordnance soldiers has been completed. A barrack 
and store-house have been erected at Magnolia, near 


Charleston, where the company have been heretofore in- i 


;_ structed and drilled. 


« Attention is called to the condition of the arsenal at 
this place, and it is recommended that additional pillars be 
placed under the first floor. It is also suggested that appro- 
priations be made for the protection of the magazines at- 
tached to the arsenal. The amount of money passed 
through the Major’s hands is $75,000, of which $60,461 67 
has been expended.’? 

Sir, it is not at all my wish to disturb the com- ` 

osure of honorable Senators, or unduly to alarm 
_the country. I am not induced to think really that 
| this vociferous outcry of ‘‘ Bella, bella, horrida 
| bella,” is at all likely to result in scenes of carnage. ` 


i 


demagogues have brought near to them, and will | 
put down these demagogues, and defeat all 
: their disloyal schemes. I look a little into the 
É newspapers printed in South Carolina, and have | 
‘ observed, with great satisfaction, the proceedings | 
i of public meetings there; and the honorable gen- | 
tleman will have to produce evidence far more 
potential than any yet brought forward by him, in | 


-at all likely to be consummated in the present | 
generation. I intend no offence, Mr. President, 
when I venture to predict, that the only result of | 
| any solid and lasting importance which is at all | 
i likely to arise in South Carolina, is the thorough | 
; reformation of her State constitution, which, in i 
i my judgment, needs much emendation before it | 


its character. | 
The honorable Senator from South Carolina, | 
| who sits nearest to me, (Mr. Butier,] complains , 
| that in offering this resolution for the consideration 
: of the Senate at the present time, we are aiming to 
‘ turn our plan of compromise into a sort of Noah’s 
| Ark, and suggests, in addition, that we hold out a 
` blazing sword, which is to be used upon all those 
i who are not willing quietly to accept that salvation | 
; from the flood of submerging waters which is 


Well, sir, in the first | 
| place, the honorable gentleman is grossly in error j 
In supposing that the friends of the compromise 


j! desire to exercise the least coercion upon those who | 


| are ambitious of diluvial honors; and they are not | 
i desirous of subjecting to the least punishment, of 


f any kind, those who have heretofore honestly dif- 


! fered with them in opinion in regard to the measures 


ii of adjustment, or any one of them. They freely | 


| admit that the questions involved in this plan of 
settlement were questions upon which honest and 


1 


that State by that Government, is not likely to | 
‘be submitted to patiently by the patriotic eo- | 


the public mind may take place, until the efficacy of 


|; P 


order to prove that his extravagant schemes are |; 


u 
: enlightened men might well ifer, and all that they | 
| desire at present is, that no further disturbance of | 


me. Ineverwasa secessionist. I was always, in 
the fullest sense of the word, a compromise man; 
and have abandoned no principle which I ever ad- 
vocated. If I have not been willing to see my coun- 
try involved in a predicament which the evil coun- 


| 


` sels of others were about to bring upon her, and 
. to which I have never even thought for a moment 
of yielding my assent, I cannot perceive how I can 
. be regarded as at all censurable on this ground. 
The same honorable gentleman propounds to me 


what he calls a dilemma. He says | either voted 
` for all the compromise measures, or I did not vote 
: for all of them; and asks if I did not vote for 
: all ef them, why is it that I cannot pardon those 
‘who acted a similar part? The case is well put, 
‘ Mr. President, and I answer it thus: I did not vote 
. for several of thecompromise measures; and I more 
‘ than forgive those that acted a similar part; and all 
| that I ask of them at present is, that they shall 
: sustain the scheme of compromise now that it has 


|! The good people of South Carolina are themselves | been adopted, for the sake of the public repose and 
‘| at last fully roused to the dangers which designing 


happiness. 
The Senator says I denounced General Taylor 


i for interfering with California affairs. He did not 
i intend, I know, to do me injustice; but he makes 
agreat mistake about this matter. I drew upa. 
resolution of inquiry on that subject, in the early 
t of the first session of the last Congress. I 
| found that my friend from Alabama [Mr. CLEem- 
| ens] had drawn one for the same purpose, which 
ihe brought to my attention. On comparing the 
| two, I found that his was the more comprehensive, 
i and I accordingly deferred tohim. The resolution 
| was presented by him. A similar resolution had 
| been adopted in the House of Representatives; 
i and how was it answered? By a positive denial 
| of the charge. If the charge had been substan- 
| tiated, I should have stood up here and denounced 
' the Administration, as it would in that case have 
| deserved to bedenounced, not in thespirit of party, 
| but under the impulses of a genuine patriotism. 
| But when that charge was negatived, by the answer 
| of the President to the resolution of the House, 
| this body, much to its honor, agreed unanimously 
i to lay, our own resolution ef inquiry upon the ta- 


I 
| par 


ib ? Because wè believed that the vene- 
| rable angedien who was then President of the 
; United States, whatever political faults he had, 


|i and however inferior to certain other great person- 


, ages who have formerly filled that elevated place in 
regard to civic qualifications he may have been, was, 

' notwithstanding, honest and truthful—that he was 
a patriot, and that he would not lie. If any man 

: had risen here in this Chamber and undertaken to 
, question the veracity of that negative statement, 
my late colleague, [Mr. Davis,] if nobody else 
had been willing to perform the task, would have 
inflicted such a castigation upon the aecuser as to 
have rendered it impossible that its reception would 
have ever been forgotten. I will say frankly and 
distinctly now, that after] saw that General Taylor 
| had sent in his answer I never entertained the least 
article of doubtin regard to his conductin the affair, 


‘ple of South Carolina; who will yet learn to feel the |: 


ante : these measures shall have been more fully tested. 
grinding operation of most onerous and exhaust- |; 


e wasa Whig, and a thorough one; I was and am 
One of the honorable Senators from South Caro- 


ing taxation, in consequence of this effort to | 
put the State in military array against the power 
of the Nation. En illustration of what I have just 
said, I will read a printed slip just placed in my | 
‘hands by a friend, and which bears the most un- 
equivocal marks of aathenticity and accuracy: 

“ ORDNANCE Rerort.—We have before us the report of | 
Major rapier, of the Ordnance Department, showing the | 
progress made up to this time in the purchase of ordnance | 
and ordnance stores in pursuance of the act.of last session. | 


| 
| 
| degree blame the Abolition factionists of the North | 
| for opposing the compromise enactments. This 


declaration, coming as 1t does from that gentleman, | 


| doesnot at all surprise me. Thes 


‘he feels for those who so happi 
: himself in disapproving and opposing the execu- 
i tion of these measures, is but natural. He pro- | 
! ceeded also to say, that unjust as the people of the | 


concur with 


“ The contract for heavy guns was given to a Richmond | 
eontractor. The original contract included 12 twenty-four | 
pounder guas, 8 ten-inch mortars, [siege,] and 4 ¢ight-inch | 
columbiads, to which was afterwards added 20 twenty-four ; 
pounders, and 4 eight-inch siege howitzers. Thirty-two j 
tweuty-four pounders have been finished and inspected— | 
the remainder of the guns to be ready about the 15th De- | 
te ooutraet f 

; contract for small-arme—viz : 6 muskets, 1,000 | 
rifles, 1,000 pairs of pistols, 1,000 rll And 1,000 artillery 
‘swords—has been taken by Messrs. Glaze and Flagg, of Co- 
Jumnbia, ali to be manufactured in this State ; the delivery of 
these arms in January, 1852, and to be completed by the Ist 
of January, 1853, Messrs. Glaze and Fiagg have also taken | 
a contract to alter a large portion of the flint-lock muskets 
belonging to the State to percussion locks. Six hundred 
have been already altered. 

“The contract for furnishing infantry, 
lery accoutrements, have been given to 
Columbia, and R. B. McKenzie, of C 
accoutrements are expected to be finished by Ist } 
1852. The contract for gun-carriages has been Tive wee 


cavalry, and artil- 
S. M. Hawel, of 
harleston. These 


| North generally must hold these measures to be, 
i in regard :to their Southern brethren, and eminent- | 
| ly advantageous to themselves, yet in adhering to | 
them and claiming all the benefits resulting there- | 
from, they acted altogether a natural part, and in | 
fact just such a part as the South would act under 
similar circumstances. This, sir, is really placing | 
a very low estimate upon Southern justice; and 
I fear that the honorable gentleman, in undertaking | 
to speak for the whole South, did not take quite so 
extended a view of our Southern people and their | 
! characteristics-as he might have done. 
- The honorable Senator now in my eye, [Mr. 
Butter, ] with less than his usual liberality, accuses | 
me of deserting the camp to which I once belonged | 
and then firing upon my ancient comrades who 
have chosen to remain in it. The Senator is much 


‘Werner, of Chasteston. 


more facetiows than equitable in thus actusing 


lina [Mr. Reet] says that he does not in the least | 


ympathy which | 
y i 


: a Democrat, inflexibleand unswerving. But yetit 
is due to truth to say, that I always recognized him 
to be a gentleman, and knew him to be a genuine 
; patriot. I felt the deepest gratitude to him for his 
conduct on the tented field, and always found him 
sociable and kind in private intercourse. I shall 
never forget the last scene in which he participated 
asa public man. ‘The humble individual who is 
now addressing the Senate, chanced to be called 
upon to deliver the Fourth of July oration in 
Monumental Square in this city, in the year 1850. 
' I delivered it in my own poor way. It wasa time 
i of great perplexity and danger, and I threw the 
! best Union doctrine into it which I could produce, 
: hoping that it might, perchance, have more or less 
‘influence in allaying existing irritation. ‘At the 
close of the address that noble-hearted old man, 
; with tears running down his furrowed cheeks— 
such tears as patriots alone can shed—requested : 
| me, through a member of his Cabinet, to approach 
_ him—grasped me affectionately by the hand, and 
i filled my heart with gratitude by thanking me for 
, that same unpretending harangue. Inever saw him 
afterwards. That day he was taken sick, and 
was ina few days numbered with the dead. 1 
| never hear his name pronounced without this pic- 
. ture of the past being once more vividly presented 


i to my memory and. my. sensibilities. 
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But the two honorable Senators from South 
Carolina have united in one declaration, which, in 
order to vindicate the truth of history, I must cor- 
rect. They both mingled their voices in asserting 
that in the progress of the passage of these meas- 
ures of adjustment, a general declaration was made 
by the Northern members of this body that no slave 
State should ever again be admitted into this Union, 
and they urge that California was admitted upon 
this express understanding. With great deference 
to the recolleetion of the gentlemen, I must say that 


I consider them entirely mistaken. I did not hear ` 
any such general declaration; and I know that it - 


‘was not in accordance with the solemn assurances 
of num@ous Northern Senators. Actions speak 
louder than words; and we solemnly provided, by 
territorial bills, for the admission of future slave 
States into this Confederacy. 


LER,] for justice to those who are likely to be 
injured in the public estimation by this sweeping 
allegation, and ask him to withdraw the aceusa- 
tion. , 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot withdraw it. Mr, 
Webster certainly, on this floor, and since he has 
been off the floor, m a more responsible station, 
has made that declaration. 

Mr. FOOTE. 


ferred. Sir, I beg it to be recollected that a ma- 


jority of the Northern Senators actually voted for | 


the territorial bills containing the provision to 
which I have alluded. . 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot be mistaken in the 
reference to Mr. Webster. The Senator cannot 
but recollect the fact that Mr. Cray himself said 


that no power on earth would induce him, by any | 


act of legislation, to carry slavery beyond its pres- 


entlimits. I did not say the whole body of North- | 


ern men said so, but that in the current debate 
such was the intimation. 
Mr. FOOTE. It has been said that the fugitive 


slave law is no part of the compromise. I have ; 


heard that stated often. I know that the resolution 
introduced by me for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen, embraced that subject as well 
as others—that the resolution provided for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to take into consideration 
the resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Crayr,] and the resolutions of the Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. BeLL,} in all their ampli- 
tude, and gave the committee full power over the 
whole subject of slav The report of the com- 
mittee comprehended the whole subject also; and. 
the fugitive slave bill, in its’ present form, is essen- 


tially the same as that which was recommended by ` 


the committee. It is perfectly idle to talk about 
the fugitive slave law not being a part of the meas- 


ures of adjustment. It is not only a part of the | 
plan of settlement, but it is one of the most vital |; 


fentures of the whole scheme. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruertt] said, that in adopting the compromise, 
the Democracy followed the lead of the Whigs. 
I am not very sensitive on this subject myself. 

Mr. BADGER. 
it came from. 

Mr. FOOTE. I showed yesterday that I was 
not sensitive on this subject; for when my friend 
from North Carolina suggested that the resolation 
introduced by me should be so modified as to in- 

-corporate the very words of the President’s mes- 
sage—which in truth did not at all alter it in sub- 
stance—with a view to increasing the number of its 
supporters, and thus enhancing its effect upqn the 
public sentiment of the country, I at once as- 
sented to the proposition. But in point of his- 


torical verity, the gentleman is entirely m error. -` 
ished Whig, (if he | 


It is true that a very distin 

can now be called a Whig, w o is in fact no party 
man at all, but simply a Union man,) the vener- 
able Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] not 
now present, was at the of the Committee of 
Thirteen, and thus far he may be said to have had 
the lead. His high character, his noble qualities 
of mind and heart, his long experience, his ex- 
tended influence, especially over the feelings and 
action of his own particular party, (who are in- 
debted to him for such brilliant and valuable ser- 
vices as no man ever performed for the benefit of 
any party in this country before, except Jackson 


Then I must ap- , 
peal to my friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Burt- : 


I think that even the fact thus | 
mentioned, does not justify the honorable Senator | 
in the comprehensive charge which he has pre- . 


| forthe Democracy, )—these circumstances did point 


| him out as the most proper person to take the lead 
|; inthis great movement, It is known, sir, that the 
i, honorable Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] was 
‘urged by his Democratic friends in this body to 
| allow his name to be sustained for the chairmanship 
' of the Committee of Thirteen; but he, with that 
` magnanimity and disinterestedness which belong 
to his character, declined the proffered honor, and 
A ae upon us that Mr. Cay was the most suit- 
able man in every respect who could be selected 
for the high place in question. 
i Now,in sadino to this, I beg leave to mention 
. the fact, which is intended to have no disparaging 
`. influence whatever, that all the measures of adjust- 
| ment were actually carried by a majority of Dem- 
|| Ocratic votes. 

Mr. President, I regret to have detained the 
Senate so long, but hope to be excused in consid- 
i; eration of the immense importance of the questions 
| discussed. I hope the Senate will soon come to 
| a vote upon the resolution before us. 


(i 
yt 
i 


l Saturpa¥, December 20, 1851. 
|: The debate on the Compromise question having 


if been resumed— 


when the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Foorz 
came to speak of my opinions, that he had rea 


. not here, but I have it at home. 
sort of consequence to me at what time the gen- 
` tleman, or anybody else, puts medownas a seces- 
sionist—whether it be twenty years ago, five years 
ago,or now. I say that I am one now. My own 
view about my position is thia, that in 1833 I was 
struggling for a reform of the Government. I had 
hopes that it could then be reformed. I did not de- 
spair of its reformation until in 1842, when the 


i! would be repealed, and the Democratie party, 
having the majority in both branches of Congress, 
| refused to alter the tariff act of 1842. It was not 
until then that I despaired of any reformation of 
the Government at the central head on distinct 
and right principles. 

I am sure the Senate will not expect me, and 
will hardly pardon me if I were to do so, to re- 
ply to the whole speech of the Senator from Mis- 


purpose. to 


delivered in two days. It is not my 
y to refer to 


respond to that speech at all, but on 


be had of the whole. 
:: the necessity of having any personal controversy. 
l: I have been fortunate enough to serve seven years 
‘in the South Carolina Legislature, and twelve 


eing involved in any personal altercation with any 
one. And I must say now, what is known to 
every one, that since the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Foor] has been in this body, there have 


; years before. 


He has no right to refer to my course here in this 
personal manner. 
any pomoni disputes Í may have had with hon- 
orable Senators on this floor or elsewhere. Ifthe 
ii Chair thinks he has a right thus to speak of me 


cheerfully, only claiming 
sponse to the gentleman’s suggestions upon this 
: rather delicate topic. 


i: ter is certainly out of order. 

i i Mr. RHETT. I thought I was referring toa 
i fact 
i sition to go into that matter. So far as I am con- 
i; cerned, this, I believe, is about the first difficulty or 
| altercation that I have ever had with anybody. 
The Senator says that what I said in conclusion 
il of my speech in respect to Mr, Calhoun, and his 
'| having hurried him to his grave, “was a vile and 


| calumnious charge.” The Senate will easily per- 


| Ceive- 


| The PRESIDENT. The Chair. was not 


Mr. RHETT said: I thought the other day, | 


my speech, as it so happens it isin print. Ihaveit ' 
ow itis of no ' 


tarif had been passed overthrowing the compro- | 
mise tariff of 1833—the 21st rule, it was known, | 


sissippi [Mr. Foors] of three hours length, and ` 


a few particulars, and those of a personal kind al- ' 
together, in order that a correct conception might ; 
I lament very much indeed, | 


ears in the other branch of Congress, without | 


Tt wan a good lead, wherever |; been more personal disputes here, than for twenty | 
7 , t 
i __Mr. FOOTE. I call the gentleman to order. j 


He has no right to refer to i 


and my course here, I shall submit to the decision | 
the privilege of a re- | 


_The PRESIDENT. The Chair has no hesita- | 
tion in saying that everything of a personal charac- | 


that everybody knew. But I have no dispo- | 


aware that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Foorz} made use of that remark as applying to 
the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Ruerr.] 
Mr. RHETT. No, sir, 1 admit that. But he 
said that the charge was a vile and calumnious 
i one. 
i The PRESIDENT. If the Chair had thought 
| that anything personal was meant, he would have 
. called the gentleman. from Mississippi [Mr. 
:| Foor] to order. 
© Mr. RHETT. He did not say that I had 
: made a vile and calumnious charge, but that the 
assertion was a vile and calumnious one. When 
` L said that he had hurried Mr. Calhoun into his 
|| grave, everybody understood that it was a meta- 
|| phorical expression. What I meant the meta- 
| hor to express was this—that by his attack, he 
Hi fiad weakened Mr. Calhoun, and thus had hast- 
ij ened his decease. That is what I intended to 
|: say. And that I was not very wild in that ex- 
| pression is supported by what the Senator him- 
|! self says. He says himself that a rumor convey- 
| ing this charge was in the papers and about the 
|| city, and that the honorable Senator from Alabama 
l (Mr. Cremens) wrote to the New York Herald, 
|| and had it contradicted. I believe he is right as 
i| to the extent of the rumor. Itis certain that I 
heard it in South Carolina, where I then was, and 
i| when I came here, two Senators informed me of 
the same thing—one of them I will mention 
directly. And in addition to that, three gentle- 
men, I might say four—but I will say three gen- 
tlemen who were living in the house with Mr. 
Calhoun at that time, and who are now members 
: of the other House, distinctly declared to me the 
i same thing. l can give their names if the Sena- 
tor wants them. They were here, saw Mr. Cal- 
houn’s condition, before and after; saw the effect 
the attack of the Senator produced upon him; saw 
him on his sick bed, and they did not doubt, and 
they now say that they do not doubt the effect of 
that attack upon Mr. Calhoun was seriously te 
impair the then condition of his health, and hasten 
hie death. Now, there is my authority for saying 
so. I believe myself, that everybody thinks so. 
I was not here at the time—I saw nothing of it, 
but I did not suppose that I was saying Bay ining 
that anybody would controvert. Observe that 
do not say the Senator designed any suqh thing. 
But I thought that if he produced that effect, and 
i| was aware that he had produced it, he was the 
last man upon this floor, as I before said, who 
‘| ought to have got up here and said anything dis- 
paraging of Mr. Calhoun. 

Now, what are the reasons that the Senator 
gives for having made that attack? ‘The first is, 
that the proposition of Mr. Calhoun was in itself 
:| equivalent toa dissolution of the Union. What 
i| is that proposition? It is a scheme under which 
| the greatest republic that ever existed in the world, 

lived | for six hundred years. It is a proposition 
of the consular system of Rome, with this differ- 
Lence only, that the veto power is joined with it. 
But, sir, the veto power is only a preventive; not an 
aggressive power; and although I should not be 
in favor of such a proposition, I by no means 
| think it so very unwise or dangerous. I am sure 
| its tendency would not be to bring the sections into 
antagonism; on the contrary, it would produce 
‘| harmony; it certainly would protect the South, 
|| and was produced from zeal for the South, and 
therefore is entitled to the indulgent consideration 
of all true Southern men. I do not see in the prop- 
|| osition itself, therefore, anything so very alarming 


onal, 


| 
| as to call out the passionate animadversions of the 
|| Senator. But he says that the Nashville Conven- 
|: tion was about to sit, and it was expected that that 
|. convention would propose emendations to the Con- 

| stitution, and that Mr. Calhoun sought to instigate 
i| that convention to demand certain proposed amend- 
| ments, which, not being adopted, would dissolve 
| the Union. I was a member of the convention, 
‘| and never heard from Mr. Calhoun, or from any- 
!| body else, any such proposition. 

r. FOOTE. Let me call the honorable Sen- 
| ator’s attention to one fact. At the time the Nash- 
i| ville Convention was in session, or a short time 
:| previous, as I think, I had occasion hereto noticea 
! very striking publication made in the Union news- 
‘ paper of this city, which was avowedly made at 
the instance of one of the representatives from 
i} South Carolina in the other 


ouse, for whom I 
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have the highest personal! respect. 


per article to which I have reference, contained a | said he, “I would as soon have thought of stri- 
king a dead corpse, as to have laid my hands upon 
him in the dying condition in which he was. 


regular and formal proposition, if I do not forget i 

- its contents, from a certain Mr. Wigfall, of Texas, : 
a South Carolinian by birth, and known to be 
closely affiliated with certain politicians of that 
State, that the Nashville Convention should de- j; 
mand certain constitutional amendments, to the |; 
number of seven, I believe, as a sine qua non toa | 
settlement of the pending questions. As soon as ;i 


a 
yl 


1 
iy 


I saw it, conjecturing that it was intended to oper- ` 
ate upon the action of the convention, and upon | 
the Southern men generally, in a manner adverse `: 
to the scheme of adjustment then before Congress, 
I took occasion, in a solemn and formal manner, |! 
to warn the country against that proposition. I /! 
do not remember whether Mr. Wigfall wasin the | 
convention or not. Mr. Henderson, of Texas, ‘| 
was, and I believe the proposition was there pri- `: 
vately, if not publicly, discussed. I have certainly |, 
been so informed. 

Mr. RHETT. [have only to say that I never | 
heard anything of the sort; and there stands an- | 
other delegate, [Mr. McRag,] who can say for | 
himself whether he heard anything of the kind. | 
But if I had, I should not have thought it a very | 


extraordinary thing. The Constitution provides | 


for emendations upon its face; and can no appeal | 
be made to that instrument to carry out its own | 
provisions, but a man is to be denounced as a dis- 
unionist, or something worse? General Jackson, ' 
in his first message, I think, distinctly proposed, ` 
that rather than assume powers, the Constitution |' 
should be amended. 

In order not to be misunderstood, I will say that |i 
{am content with the Constitution of the United ; í 
States as it is. I have myself never wanted any- ; 
thing more than the Constitution of the United 
States, administered upon the strict principles of 
the Republican party. That Constitution does 
not sanction abolition agitation here. It does not 
authorize unjust taxation or expenditure. If it 
was adhered to we should have peace; we should 
have no collisions. But the difficulty is, that tne 
Constitution is not adhered to, but 1s doomed to 
constructions and evasions. Its provisions have 
been nullified by the power of a Northern major- 
ity; and hence, in my view, nothing but the par- 
ties to the Constitution—the States—can make | 
this Nofthern majority yield its usurpation of pow- i 
ers. The time 1s not far distant—if not already 
here—in which what John Randolph said will be 
true: it will be out of order to quote the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States, The Constitution can 
never be brought back to its original principles by 
the action of the central Government here. It is | 
the majority here which carries the aggressive | 
policy and measures into action; and 


j: 
fi 


r 1 how can | 
there be two thirds in both Houses willing so to 
amend the Constitution as to deprive themselves | 


of this very power, and to paralyze and restrain | 


their own action? There is no possible way to | 
get an amendment of the Constitution, or distinct | 
guarantees enforcing it, except by checking the | 


The newspa- fi into his grave. These were his words: “ Sir,” | 


i rival. 


| that duty as well as I was able, and endeavored į 
i to do full justice to his memory. 


sectional power through the States. Then alone, , 


finding that their aggressive policy cannot prevail, | 
they may be expected to consent to alterations of 


the Constitution declaratory of its true meaning. || not know how any one can escape the tender |: 


Therefore I have never looked for any new guar- 
antees in the Constitution of the United States in 


| 


And yet the Senator from Mississippi has alluded - 
to Mr. Benton as intending to assail Mr. Cal- 
houn. ; 
Mr. FOOTE. 
Mr. RHETT. 
ator from Mississippi did, with indignation. 


| 
| 


Politically. i 
He condemned what the oa i 


: onl this in exculpation of Mr. Benton, be- i' 
Sane haia nother. T j `: will melt the chains of the slave. 


cause he is not here. ; 
But the Senator says I ought not to be the man ' 


: to speak in defence of Mr. Calhoun, because I | 


was very desirous to supplant him in the Senate, | 
and therefore stood in the position of a political 
Iam not at all sure, if the premises were 
true, that the conclusion follows. I am not : 
sure but that being his political rival in his life- |; 
time, it might not be very proper for me, after 
having succeeded to his place, to defend him when 
assailed upon this floor. But the premises are 
not true, and the Senator from Mississippi shall ” 
himself refute the charge. The charge arose, I ` 
presume, because I differed from Mr. Calhoun on 
various measures. I differed from him in regard ' 
to the Mexican war, and the support of President 
Polk’s administration. The Senator from Mis- ' 
sissippi agreed with me in my course. I presume 


; that is no ground, then, to impugn any man’s in- 


tegrity or motives. 1 differed from Mr. Calhoun | 
also upon the presidential election, in supporting 

the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] But the ,. 
Senator from Mississippi again agreed with me . 
there, too. In both of these points | differed from '; 
Mr. Calhoun, and in both of them the Senator 
from Missis 


ne agreed with me, as to my politi- `! 
cal course. 


as the Mexican war, or the sup- í 


port of the Senator from Michigan to the Presi- '' 
dency, so outrageous, so malignant, and so corrupt |; 
a thing that one man was not only culpable, but 
could not agree with another in that sup 


rt with- 
out having his motives impugned? I think not, 
sir. I did not, in differing with Mr. Calhoun as 
to these public matters, justly render myself ame- || 
nable to the imputation that Senator has brought 
before the Senate. I thought I was right then. 
I think I was right now, and that the imputation 
is wholly undeserved. I will not say that the 
imputation is vile and calumnious; but I will say 
that the Senator who has acted with me when I 
thus differed from Mr. Calhoun, ought to have 
been the man to defend me, instead of joining in 
defaming me. At the same time, I must say, that 


| fore we went for the 


, to the reading of Judge Baker’s letter. 
: say that, in his opinion the Mexican laws exclud- 


, $0, then the President of the 


licy of the North that we should be hemmed in 
by a hostile free population, Extension is neces- 
sary to the existence of our institutions, and there- 
pronen which gave usan 

opportunity to extend. We were thus subserving 
the interests of the South, by preventing the North 
from hemming us in. We said: Give us the lib- 
erty to expand, and we will yieid the matter of 
the quantity of territory. Do not attempt, and 
as a fanatic in the other branch of Congress ex- 
pressed it, to surround us by a fire of liberty which 


I stated that the mode by which slavery was 
excluded from Utah and New Mexico was this— 
that a majority of the judges of those T@ritories 
were understood to be in favor of enforcing the 
Mexican laws, whereby slavery would be exclud- 
ed from those Territories. I never said that Mr. 
Baker, or any other of the judges, were Wilmot- 
proviso men. I listened very carefully yes tday 

e did. not 


ing slavery were not in force. 

Mr. FOOTE. The Senator has done uninten- 
tional injustice to Judge Baker. The Senator will 
find that the letter states distinctly that his whole 
course as a member of the Mississippi Legislature, 
and otherwise in connection with this question, 
had been such as to relieve him from all unjust 
suspicions with regard to that matter. The letter 
gives the clearest implication, and it is entirely in 
accordance with my own knowledge, that he is 
one of the soundest men in Christendom, in the 
extreme Southern sense of the term, on all ques- 
tions connected with Wilmot provisoism. There 


; was a slander of this kind circulated against him 


in our State, but Judge Baker has vindicated him- 
self effectually. I can assure the gentleman that 
he has been misinformed by some one in reference 
to this matter. 

Mr. RHETT. On yesterday a Representative 
in the other branch of Congress came here to my 
seat and said, that he was informed that Mr. Ba- 
ker, on the hustings in Mississippi, had argued 
that the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery in those 
Territories were of foree and did exclude slavery. 
i Me FOOTE. I am authorized to say that it is 

alse. Me 

Mr. RHETT. I know that one of the judges 


| appointed told me, that it was understood that two 


of them were of opinion that the Mexican laws 
were in force in that coor: and if this is not 

nited States did not 
do his duty as Mr. Polk was prepared to do it. 


Tam not aware that there was any hostility be- 


tween Mr. Calhoun and myself. I was appointed |; 


to deliver an oration upon his death before the 
Legislature of South Carolina, and I performed 


in his lifetime I defended his political course in 
the newspapers and periodicals to no small extent. ` 
I spent more ink in defending him, personally and | 
Boley. than any man living. Still I was only | 
oing what I thought to be my duty, in support- 
ing a great man who was serving the country in 
the cause with which-I was identified. Sir, 


charities of the Senator of Mississippi. If you 
go against him he denounces you, and if you go 


any other way than by the action of the States— ‘| with him he imputes unworthy motives to you. 


the minority States asserting their sovereignty,and ;| Go with him or against him, it seems you are | 
arresting the usurpations of the majority. This || equally liable to have imputations cast upon your || 


i 


can alone induce. them to give up their power, and |! course. ; 


yield to the limitations of the Constitution. 

Another reason assigned by”the Senator for 
assailing Mr. Calhoun was, that Mr. Benton was 
about to assail him; therefore, by way of keeping į 
Mr. Benton from assailing him, he assailed him 
himself! 

Mr. FOOTE. I did not say so. I said ex- 
TEA that the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Benton) would attack the whole of us as disunion- | 
ists, on very plausible ground. Therefore it was ;| 
that I sought sage and patriotic counsels, and fol- || 
lowing those counsels, defended Mr. Calhoun and | 
all his political associates from an attack which I | 
feared might do us great injury. 

Mr. RHETT. Well, Mr. President, the Sen- | 
ator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) told me last | 
winter, standing near that column, that the gentle- 


I 

But the gentleman says we all hehaved ina very | 
outrageous manner in mepporang the Missouri | 
compromise of 360 30’. It was an abolition pro- 

ject, teeming with abolition consequences and’: 

abominations. Well, sir, itso happens that the | 
Senator himself supported, not only by his vote 


but by his counsel, a proposition made by your- ' “ Lord Burleigh’s nod,” 


self, Mr, President, to take 35° 30’, or one degree |. 
less, for the South. Now, if 360 30’ be a conces- ` 
sion to Abolitionism, what must 35° 30’ be? Will : 
the Senator work out the sum? Sir, Ido not blame |: 
ou, or biame him, for that vote; I might, per- k 
aps, have done the same thing myself. When |; 


And certainly 


do || 


'; over this Territory, 


il 


, He, I know, appointed those, and those only, who, 
as judges in the Territories, would have decided 


i: that the Mexican laws did not exclude slavery in 


: those Territories, but were subordinate to the Con- 
| stitution of the United States. If Mr. Fillmore 
entertains the contrary opinion, is it surprising that 
| he should appoint ju pes to carry out his opinions 
, and views? Everybody knows that he is an entire 
‘anti-slavery man. When I was with him in the 
| other branch of Congress, he was considered and 
: ranked with the Abolitionists. He. voted with 
: them upon all extreme measures, steadily and uni- 
formly. And is it surprising, such being his feel- 
ings and views, that when about to appoint officers 
) t he should appoint such as be- 
lieve the Mexican laws to bein force, and who 
would therefore carry out his principles and opin- 
ions, and exclude slavery from the Territories? I 
' therefore very readily believed the fact when I was 
; informed of it; and now doubt the right of the Sen- 
ator to speak authoritatively concerning it. 
| The Senator has thought proper to speak of the 


‘| sympathy between Abolitionists and myself, It 


seems that he observed that when the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hatz] passed some of his 
witicisms here, I laughed; and that laugh, like 
; l meant a great deal. 

Well, sir, I like to laugh; and 1 Confess that when 
the Senator from New Hampshire, or what is bet- 
ter, the Senator from Mississippi, regales us with 
his racy and most extraordinary wit, I do laugh, 
because, illuminated by its coruscations, I cannot 
help it. But it seems that he perceived also some 


we voted for the Missouri compromise of 36° 30’, `; pounce coöperation and sympathy between us. 
we knew that we got very little, ard that even that The other day the Senator from New Hampshire 
was worth territorially still less. What we of the: roseup here and expressed his cordial approbation 
South obtained by that compromise, was a South- 


man from Mississippi had thrust Mr. Calhoun 


:, of the compromise doctrines of the Senator fi 
ern border, the power of expansion. It was the i| Mississippi; the Senator from Mississippi had 
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said that the South had got all that they claimed 
by hiscompromise The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire immediately closed hands with him, and said, 
“Yes, you have got all.” The one sought to fo- 
ment the North—the other to subject the South. 
After that exhibition of fraternal coöperation and 
sympathy, l should have supposed that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi would have been too proud 
of that harmony, to allow others to come within 
ita sacred spell. W ho praises the Union more than 
the Senator from Mississippi? Who praises it 
more than the Abolitionists? Why here is the 
Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Cuass,)] who at the last 
session of Congress pronounced a eulogy on the 
Union worthy of the Senator from Mississippi 
himself. He said it was like the heavens above 
us—nrever to fall. He did not remind us, how- 
ever, that from the heavens sometimes descend 
floods and tempests, which desolate the land. 
Here, too, with him, is the Senator from New 
York, (Mr. Sewarp,} with whom he dines; and 
the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Scemwer;] ` 
and all the abolition Senators, who are ready with 
their eloquence to swell the hallelujahs of the Sen- 
ator from Missi=sipet: to the Union. They know | 
that the Union is 

overthrow slavery in the South. They go, too, ` 
with the Senator in his consolidation doctrines. 
They wish to enlarge the powers of this Gov- 
ernment, to reach Southern slavery. As the 
whole Abolition political heresy sprung up from 
consolidation, of course they will most loving] 
embrace the Senator with General Jackson’s 
proclamation, as the great Democratic Abolition 
constitutional platform. The Senator especially 
brings to the notice of the Senate, an editorial in 
the Union newspaper, in which it is asserted, not 
only that General Jackson wrote the prociama- 
tion—every word of it—but that it is not to be 
adulterated by Mr. Blair’s explanations. The 
Abolitionists want the thing just as it is, that they | 
may, in the first place, have the power to assail 
slavery by the General Government; second, that 
when they assail it they may fire up their North- 
ern adherents by declaring that it is the South 


which has got all it claims; and lastly, they want :: 
' expound whilst indorsing them. He says: 
ession, and |: 
Southern submission move harmoniously together, ; 


a Southern man who will swear the same thing. 
Thus consolidation, Northern 


and the Senator from Mississippi and the Aboli- . 
tionists codperate in the grand drama of African ' 
emancipation by the action of the General Govern- 
ment. They are co-patriots together, with this dif- 
ference, however, that the Senator is by far the 
greatest patriot of them all. He will do more for 
the cause of abolition in one year than Garrison, | 
Tappan & Co., can do in twenty.. He said yes- 
lerda that he was for the Union at all hazards. 
Of course, then, he is for the Union, even with 
emancipation. There is an ally just of the kind 
these Abolitionists desire. Yet he accuses me of 
an affinity with Abolitionists, because | laugh, or 
have expressed the opinion that the fugitive slave 
law is unconstitutional. I think that this law is 
both unconstitutional and gives the Abolitionists 
advantages the Constitution does not bestow. If! 
their own State authorities were bound to surrender 
up our fugitive slaves, as they are our fugitive 


criminals, in my opinion our facility for recover- `: 


ing our fugitive slaves would be greatly increased. , 
But the Supreme Court has said otherwise; and I | 
have said I bow to the decision of the Supreme | 
Court. My opinion, therefore, is an abstraction: | 
but is his consolidation policy an abstraction—or | 
his desperate unionis is compromise—his sub- | 
mission, abstractions? They are all instrumentali- 
ties in the straight road of practical Abolitionism. 
Yet he charges me with affinities and associations 
with Abolitionists—-I who propose to resist and - 
cut loose from them—and laying before the 
le of the North the only form which can now 
destroy them, the issue of the Union; and should 
this fail, then to cast them out forever from all - 
political association with us,—he charges me.with | 
the sympathy of Abolitionists! 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Foors] : 
says, that if he was to attempt to declare for se- 
cession, as I have done upon the floor of the Sen- | 
ate, or to say or do anything which might over- | 
throw the Government as it exists, whilst a Sen- | 
ator, his tongue would be paralyzed, his conscience : 
would shrink back with horror in his bosom: 


their necessary instrument to . 


` 


|| be dissolved. 


And why is this, sir? Because he says it would | rhapsodies for the Union in which he now boasts. 


‘ be inconsistent, it seems, with his position asa 
Senator—a part of the Government; and incon- 
sistent with his oath to support the Constitution. 
Now, in the firat place, I do not think this has, 
heretofore, been the course of the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Foote.) Whenever he is very 
violent in impugning any course, only watch him 
alittle while, and you will find that it is because 
he has practised it before himself. That is very 
much the case here. 


terday on this floor declare, that he got up both | 


1 
1 


i 


Did not the Senator but yes- ` 


} 


the Mississippi Convention and the Nashville 


Convention? Well, the Mississippi Convention, 
, which proposed the Nashville Convention, put 
- forth an address to the people of the Southern 
' States. The National Intelligencer of this city, 
quoting the paragraph I shall read, denounced this 
address, as proposing another Hartford Conven- 
tion—and a Southern Confederacy. And the Sen- 


ator got up here, and in offering his Mississippi ` 
resolutions, and the address defends and supports : 


them upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FOOTE. I declared that it was a Union 
document. 

Mr. RHETT. 


I will read what this address | 


says, and what he says, and then the Senate can . 


decide what sort of Union document it is. 

He read to the Senate the following words from 
the Address of the people of Missisaippi to the 
people of the Southern States: - 


t Beside and beyond a popular convention of the South- 


ern States, with a view and the hope of arresting the course 
of ion, and if not practicable, then to concentrate 
the h in will, understunding, and action, the Conven- 


tion of Mississippi suggested, as the possible uhimate re- 
sort, the call of the Legislatures of the assailed States of 
still more solemn conventions—such as should be regularly 
elected by the people of those States—to delibcrate, speak, 
and aet with all the sovereign power of tho poopie. Rhouid, 
in the result, such conventions be called and meet, they 
may lead to a tike regularly constituted convention of all 


! the assailed States, to provide in the last resort for their 


separate welfare, by the formation of a compact of Union 


that will afford protection to their liberties and rights. In: 
such a crisis, in the language of Madison, ‘one spirit will | 


animate aud conduct the whole.’ ”’ 
Such are the words; and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, hot content to read them, undertakes to 


x 


« If, in these important points, the North should prove 


sive enactments menaced (our exclusion from our Territo- 


. ries) shall be adopted, and the grievances already confess- `: 


| i 
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His tongue moved freely, and his bosom did not ' 
: burst with horror. Even the Southern caucus, 
' which assembled in this Chamber, was considered 
‘ neither at the North nor the South to be a very 
. decided expedient for upholding the Union. Yet 
the Senator claims the paternity of that, too. In 
fact, he is identified with every movement which 
threatened the Union before his compromise 
passed. Yet he now talks of his oath forbidding 
a Senator to do anything which muy tend to 
overthrow the Government or the Union. Sir, I 
do not blame the Senator from Mississippi for 


the part he played in any of these movements. 


In my Spinion he acted well—he did what was 
right. ‘There was nothing that he said or did 
which in the least degree militated against his 
duty as a Senator. The duties of a Senator are 
- not confined to the business or interests of this 
Government. He is not sent here merely to carry 
on and support this Government. Here the 
States are represented in their sovereign capacity. 
A Senator stands here a sort of ambassador, to 
' superintend und carry out an agency, (the General 
Government,) which his State has in common 
with other States, established by a compact (the 
Constitution) for very limited purposes, Under 
these circumstances, my view of his duty is, that 
not only should he faithfully “ support the Con- 
stitution,” but, should it be perverted or violated 
by others, he is bound to inform his principal— 
the State he represents—of the wrong done to 
her. He is bound to do more: he should make it 
his duty to inquire and inform his principal, 
whether the integrity of the violated Constitution 
can be restored. eis bound to do more: if, in 
his opinion, the other-parties to this constitutional 
compact will not obsere it, and it is better that his 
| prinsipal should renounce it, and separate from 
' the other parties, he would be recreant to his du- 
‘ty, if he did not counsel a separation, That is 
my view of the matter. A consolidationist like 
the Senator from Mississippi, may, I admit, take 
‘avery different view of his duty. He may sup- 
se the States not to be sovereign, but a sort of 
inferior corporations, and their Senators to be 


'. mere agents of the Federal Government—respon- 


unwilling to do justice—which Heaven forbid—if the offen- ` 


edly inflicted shall remain unredressed, then the Southern: 


States wil) assemble in convention to consult for their own 


safety and welfare; and if justice shail stili be withheld, `: 


after all pacific and constitutional expedients have been 
tried in vain, why then the Southern 

be their duty, forced apon them, of seceding in the last re- 
sort from the Union.” 

There is secession advocated in the last resort; 
and nobody advocated it under any other terms. 
There is a Soulier Confederacy proposed by the 
Mississippi Convention, and supported by that 
Senator, as a last resort; and nobody proposed it 


‘- in any ether contingency, It was a distinct dec- 


| laration to this effect: deprive us of our Territories 
and give us no ress, and we will secede from 
the Union and set up a Southern Confederacy. 


means had been resorted to in vain. 

Mr. RHETT. I do not care what qualifica- 
tions the Senator makes. They do not alter his 
| position. - He supported first the proposition, that 
| in a eertain contingency, most probable, and 

which did occur, there should be a Southern Con- 
; gress, in which the Southern States should appear 
i leap pedpanerigs 3 
: the Union.” here was the Senator’s oath and 
' tongue when ‘he laid this proposition before the 
‘Senate? He supported the further proposition, 

that the seceding States should form a Southern 

Confederacy. Arethese measures not measures af- 
, fecting the continuance of the Government, of 
- which the Senator is a part as a Senator? But 
` yesterday he was denouncing, in the vulgar slang 
! of the day, those whom -he termed fire-eaters. 
; Why, Leuspect at the time he laid the Missis- 
‘ sippi address and resolution before the Senate— 
‘ certainly a little before—he was considered both 


i! here and elsewhere as a chief amongst them. You 


| know, air, that he came here with a very seif-com- 
: placent and triumphant air, (I was told, I was not 
i fete.) and announced to the Senate that on a Sat- 
ay morning next ensuing, the Union was to 
He then expressed none of those 


i 
! urd 


capacity, and should ‘‘ secede from : 


tates may feel it to | 


Mr. FOOTE. After all pacific and constitutional | 


, the duty of a Senator. 


:| I cannot approve. 


| detain the Senate-but a few minutes. 


sible morally and legally only to its authority. 

In this view it might be morally and legally wrong, 
‘ after being sworn te support the Constitution, to 
act for the overthrow of. the Government it estab- 
‘lishes. But I am no consolidationist. My State 
is a sovereign-—to whom alone I owe allegiance. 
: I am her agent, and responsible to her, and bound 
, to inform her and to counsel her in al! matters af- 
: fecting her interests or honor relative to this grand 
i agency of hers, which belongs to her in com- 
' mon with the other States. Suchis my view of 
I shall act upon it, and 
: observe it. My bosom is unwrung-——my tongue 
is unparalized, Others may do as they please, 
| but for me, I will defend the interest and honor of 
the State l represent; and counsel her to. defend 
them in any way. that I deem, best calculated to 
protect them. et a 

Mr. President, I will say no more. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi said a great deal more which 
But the Senate, J fear, is as 
i tired of me as it must be of him. Thankful to 
the Senate for the indulgence it has afforded me, I 
yield the floor to the Senator from Texas. 
Mr. FOOTE. ‘The Senator from Texas is kind 

enough to allow meto make a few. remarks b 
way of personal explanation, and I will take ad- 
vantage of his courtesy, promising that I shall 
I must say 
that the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
dies quite hard, but die he must in this contro- 
veray. The gentleman says that I have had a 
great many personal controversies here, and was 
about to, remark upon them at some length, but 


| for the interposition of the Chair. I shall not refer 


to his conduct touching this rather delicate point 
further than to say, that I have had some contro- 
versies here which I should have been glad to have 
avoided. I may perchance have a few others, 
here and elsewhere. Life has been with me marked 
with obstacles and incitement to energetic action, 
and I have delighted in struggling to overcome the 
one and in yielding so far to the other, as to beready 
to do any duty that time and circumstances might, 
devolve upon me. ` Iam. not, I think, particularly 
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~ 32p Cone..... 1st SESS. The Compromise Measures—Mr. Rhett. 


_in the habit of assaulting any man’s feelings un- | 


necessarily and without provocation. Those who | body? I ask him further, if he did not from time 


assault mine will always meet such requital as I to time re eatedly express his strong anxiety to 
riate; with this special under- take the place of Mr. Calhoun in this body? If 


may consider appro i 
standing, always, that he who takes offence at he can declare, with his hand upon his heart, that 
what I may deem it my duty to say, will always, ! these things are untrue, I shall not say another 
on demanding ity receive such satisfaction as it word upon the subject, and shall presume that the 
may be in my power to afford. ` gentleman has sutlered injustice from the tongue 
The gentleman says that there are several re- of rumor. a 
spectable members of the other House who concur Mr. RHETT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
with him in the opinion that my attack on Mr. sippi refer to the resignation of Mr. Calhoun, and 
Calhoun on this floor, had the effect of hurrying - does he say that I counselled Mr. Calhoun to re- 
him out of existence. I commend to the gentle- sign at that time? 
man the teza! maxim, ‘Cui libet in sua arte creden- Mr. FOOTE. Task the gentleman whether he 
dum est.” If these gentlemen are doctors or men , did not express a desire that Mr. Calhoun should 
of experience in such matters, if they are capable resign, at first, and partly at least with a view of 
of deciding such a question as the one propounded, committing the Government to send one who was 
which I must say involves a vast variety of deli- supposed to concur in the sentiments ex reased 
cate and difficult considerations connected with the ` by the Senator on this occasion, of hatred to the 
animal frame—thebeing called man—they arefairly Government ever since 1833; and secondly whether 
entitled to settle the question, and I shail not com- | the Senator did not, from time to time, in various 
lain of their decision; but I believe that Mr. Cal- companies, express his desire that Mr. Calhoun 
Poona recular physician here, Dr. Hall, (a very should resign his place in the Senate; intimating 
eminent man,) would decide the question exactly that he had been long enough on the stage of pub- 
otherwise; for he told me some time before the lic action, and that his place might well be filled by 
lamented decease of this illustrious personage, some other person? 
that the disease under which Mr. Calhoun was Mr. RHETT. Mr. Calhoun resigned his seat 
laboring must inevitably consign him to the tomb without consulting me. He told me of it without 
in a short period of time. I have no painful or : asking my opinion as to it. 1 had nothing to do 
unpleasant feeling of any kind in reference to this with his resignation. Further than that, -I will 
matter. My conscience is absolutely clear in re- say, that I never expressed a desire to a member 
gard to it. Whatever opinion other gentlemen of the Legislature or to any intimate friend, as far 
may entertain, their opinion will not prove in the as l know, to come here in his place. On the 
least degree offensive to mé, unless my intentionor contrary, standing in the position which he stood, 
motives should be assailed; and the honorable Sen- I thought it exceedingly important to the South 
ator to whom I am now responding has admitted ' that he should not resign; and if he had consulted 
that no design is entertained of assailing my mo-; me about it, F would have counseled him to stay 
tives. I performed at that timea plain, but highly ;: here, so long as there was danger threatening the 
important public daty, under sage and patriotic i South. 
counsels. I have never regretted the performance | The PRESIDENT. The Chair is under the 
of that duty, but every day has given me fresh | impression that this discussion does not apply to 
evidence of a nature to satisfy me thoroughly that | the question. s , 
my course was both judicious and necessary. Mr. FOOTE. Well, L shall not press the mat- 
The only unfortunate circumstance comected with ter. I had no idea of bringing forward proof to 
it was, that it had to be performed by one of less sustain my allegation. The gentleman ought to 
weight of character perhaps than so grave an oc- be thankful to me for having given him the op- 
casion required. ‘ portunity whieh he has enjoyed of explaining a 
The gentleman from South Carolina says, that charge which might have operated somewhat 
the late Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) detrimentally to his public reputation. 
expressed the opinion to him that my conduct The gentleman also suggested something in re- 
towards Mr. Calhoun was unkind and illiberal. gard to the presidential election. He ought not 
Well, sir, the relations between myself and that. to have mentionéd that matter at all. After the 
gentleman are such as to compel me, as a man nomination of our candidate for the Presidency in 
setting up the least claim to magnanimity, to de- 1848, the gentleman and myself were both resi- 
cline saying one word of unkindness or disrespect dents of Georgetown, in the District of Columbia. 
in relation to him. He shall have the full benefit’ I learned that a short time after these nomina- 


j An : s] 
lhe was entitled to succeed Mr. Calhoun in this | 
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morning. He said to me: “ How is this? You 
said you would support Genera} Cass and the 
' Democratic nominations very clearly and very dis- 
_tinetly to me. Now Mr. Ritchie tells me, that 
Mr. Foote told him that he heard that you were 
ainst our nominations, and was going with the 
Whigs.” “Why,” said I, ‘sir, I never said so. 
On the contrary, I shall certainly suppor the 
Democratic nominations, as I told you before. I 
shall support Mr. Cass, and South Carolina will 
support him. All that I said was, that I believed 
we were about to be beaten; and the charge of 
Mr. Foote was totally ungrounded.” I imme- 
diately came to the Senate, and asked the Senator 
if he had made that declaration. He told me that 
he drew that inference from what I had said. I 
: told him that the inference was erroneous; and I 
' told him further, that General Casa would receive 
my vote, and that he would receive the vote of the 
State of South Carolina. Oh, said the Senator 
from Mississippi, that is out of the question; Mr. 
: Calhoun is against him, and he will never carry 
South Carolina. Then I said to him, Will you 
| carry Mississippi for General Cass? Certainly, 
| said he, by ten thousand majority. I then said 
| to him, Now, you carry Mississippi, and don’t 
trouble yourself about South Carolina; and I will 
carry South Carolina for General Cass. The re- 
sult has shown whether I was right or wrong. 
Mr. FOOTE. If the gentleman had known 
what peculiar diffeulties we had to encounter in 
Mississippi; if he had known what peculiar Tay- 
lor-Cass speeches were made there, by persons 
who possessed a particular influence—which made 
me leave certain duties which I was performing 
here, for the purpose of counteracting movements 
elsewhere—he would perhaps haye perceived that 
- circumstances had occurred which I had no right 
' toanticipate at the time of that conversation. These 
| circumstances were of such a nature as even to 
|, Justify some surprise that the State was not car- 
'| ried by some ten thousand majority against us, 
i| Buta truce with that. 
|! _ If when General Tarin was going to fight the 
ij Mexicana, he had declared that he was about to 
|| be beaten; instead of saying that he wes prepared to 
į whip the enemy, no matter what force was brought 
i against him; if General Scott, on any of the battles’ 
: fields upon which he won so much glory, had de- 
clared to his men, ‘* Let us advance and meet the 
' enemy, butreally I think we shall be badly whipt,”’ 
: I believe he would have been overcome in every 
‘battle. That was my opinion at that time; and I 
ii must say that I am not in the habit of hearing 
|, members of a political party, honestly zealous , 
and devoted to the interest of that party, confesg- 


of an entire exemption on this occasion from all tions were made, the Senator from South Carolina ing in the presence of its adversaries that which 
cavil and criticism. It is said that Mr. Benton i. called them in question; and I took occasion, very. would enable them to quote him—as I have heard 
expressed the opinion to the gentleman at a private ` publicly, but very courteously, to complain of | the gentleman quoted—as asserting the feebleness 
interview, when I was not present, that my con- his conduct as not being, in my opinion, suf- | of the ticket, and the utter impossibility of its guc- 
duct in his opinion had been rey unkind, ' ficiently Democratie. And I told him that I had | cess. I-have never believed that the bright name of 
and that he (Mr. Benton) would not have prac- - been so informed. He did notdeny that such was Mr, Calhoun and his powerfully expressed and 
tised any such conduct, under any circumstances, ` the fact, He had criticized our candidate, and . maintained opinions have received any additional 
Well, sir, I am quite willing to leave it to the ` used, as I understood, very lukewarm terms of '; burnfshing or solidity from that source. 
American public, and to the friends and fellow- : commendation—damning him with faint praise,to | The gentleman says that he is opposed to these 
citizens of the illustrious Carolinian, to decide | say the lenst of it. ` _ measures of adjustment, because he is in favor of 
whether the individual who enlisted in the defence || r. RHETT. I hope the Senator will allow expansion. Let him read the letter of Mr. Burt 
of Mr. Calhoun’s character, after his death, when || me to state my recollection of that matter. ‘ of South Carolina, in which he touches this int 
all the Senate understood him to be most unkindly . The PRESIDENT. The Chair is very un- . of expansion as a statesman and a philosaphier 
assailed, is to be presumed to have entertained ; willing to interfere; but really Senators s auld In that letter he shows that if South Carolina 
sentiments of greater unkindness to him whilst i know that this mode of discussion cannot be tol- | should secede, there would be an end to expan- 
living than did that assailant himself. I have erated much longer. i: sion; that slave owners could not carry their alavae 
not a word more to say on this point. Let it goi. Mr. BUTLER. I hope my colleague will be ` beyond their borders without going into a new 
for what it is worth. _ allowed, in justice, to proceed. country; that they would lack the protecting in- 
The gentleman says that I ought to be the last Mr. RHETT. There is not a man upon this | fluence of the Constitution of the United States 
man to call into question his friendship for Mr. : floor who does not feel more mortified and more | and that secession would coop up, cabin and 
Calhoun, since he and I concurred in supporting :; sensitive at the position which the Senator and || confine fatally, the system of slavery within the 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan for the | myself occupy in this controversy than Ido. But ` limits of South Carolina; and yet we hear an 
Presidency in 1848, and concurred likewise in cer- || what can I do I will tell the gentleman what oc- :: avowed secessionist declaring himself in favor of 
tain other measures mentioned by him. Idid not i! curred during the presidential campaign to which ' expansion. What sort of expansion would that 
say, that on account of the gentleman’s support of he refers. After General Taylor was nominated, : be, when South Carolina could not carry slaves 
the Senator from Michigan for the Presidency, and after General Cass had been nominated, | was | beyond her borders? I have nothing mor to sa 
and on account of his support of Mr. Polk’s ad- |; at a party on the Heights of Georgetown, as the ' about the idea of expansion, except to eatin 
ministration, I had taken it for granted that he' gentleman says. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Carter, and ` thata Governor of Mississippi mentioned this idea 
desired to obtain the seat then occupied in this | some other good Whigs came to talk about the | in a late message, and the people of Mississippi 
body by Mr. Calhoun. The grave suggestion ; presidential nominations; when I stated to them |; then accordingly expanded him into private hie 
which Í made, yet remains unanswered. The : that, in my opinion, the Demoeratic nominations | But the gentleman seems to think that I have. 
rumor which I suggested as being of general preva- | would be beaten, and that General Taylor would | more sympathy with the Abolitionists than he has 
lence remains yet undenied. I would ask the gen- : bé elected. Mr, Robinson, I believe, told the ie shall not undertake to discuss this matter at 
tleman whether he did not express to several | Senator from Mississippi what 1 said. The next || length. I have this to say: that the gentleman 
persons here, his desire that Mr. Calhoun should i thing I heard of it was when I went to see the || has not yet made an explanation with regard to. 
resign and run for the Presidency, intimating that || President of the United States (Mr. Polk) one ' my statement that he and his particular party 
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agreed with the Abolitionists 
Boston, in asserting the abstract right of seces- 
sion. That is one point of agreement between 
them. They all agree as to the territorial govern- 
ment bills being entitled to an amendment—the 
opersking the Missouri compromise, and the other 
asking the Wilmot proviso. They agree again 
in asserting that the fugitive slave law is uncon- 
stituttonal, They agree again in saying that the 
peopie of the North are right in opposing it. On 
these vital points they do agree, and agree also in 
being opposed to the measure which settled the 
Texas boundary question. There is the happiest 
harmony in the world between them. 
the gentleman suggest any such points of simili- 
tude between myself and these gentlemen; and 
when he does so, let him associate my name (if 
it is not too humble) with the name of some dis- 


tinguished Abolitionist candidate for the presi- :: 


dential or vice-presidential honors, if he pleases. 


Now, let 


sippi assert that at their Convention the Aboli- ' 


tionists maintained the right of secession? 
Mr. FOOTE. At the Syracuse Convention 


they passed solemn resolutions asserting the ab- ’ 


stract right of secession, and praising South Car- 
olina. The gentleman does not seem to know 
what is going on around him. He ought to be 
thankful to me for giving him an opportunity of 
learning. We thus see what company he keeps. 
There 1s an old maxim, that you can know a man 


by his company. Another maxim requires a man ; 


to know himself; and if I have enabled the gentle- 
man, by informing him of the company he keeps, 
to know himself, he ought certainly to be thank- 
ful to me. The gentleman says that there is more 
sympathy between myself and certain Abolitionist 
gentlemen than between them and himself. Well, 
it is not the sympathy of principle, nor the sym- 
pathy of action, if any sympathy at all. My 
votes are arrayed against these gentlemen. My 
principles are against them. The gentleman’s 


= = 
in Syracuse and | 


Ne RHETT. Dose the Seneeae free tress i other things which were mentioned, would be 
air. RAE : S £ Wlissis- |: 


opinions are theirs, as I have just now described, ` 


and their actionsare the same. They were equally 
opnosed to the compromise measures, and they 
are now equally in favor of agitation against them; 
and if they do not constitute one party hereafter, 
it is because they are so far distant in point of ter- 
ritorial space. 
I would give the Senate m 
and Vice President: it is the honorable Senator 


from New York {[Mr.Sewarp] for President, and | 


the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruetr] for Vice President. 
ticket could not be made. 


A better agitation | 


But the gentleman from South Carolina says that | 


Tam a consolidationist; and how does he prove it? 
Because I enogized General Jackson. I always 
did eulogize him. I am proud to do it; and F did say 
that 1 was in favor of the Proclamation of General 
Jackson, every part and parcel of it, except the 
part which I understood General Jackson himself, 
en due reflection, to object to. 


relied on. 


to the right, the Hon. Mr. Freeman, knows that he 
and [read from Jackson’s proclamation, his nullifi- 
cation message, and his Farewell Address, on the 
stump all over Mississippi, and our adversaries 
did not dare to do it. Those gentlemen dare not 
read such doctrines. “The devil would as soon be 
found sitting on a fence, ona frosty morning, read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, as those gentlemen would 
be found reading from Jackson’s Proclamation, 
or his Nullification Message, or his Farewell Ad- 
dress. Iam not ashamed to confess that Iam a 
Jackson man. Ialwayswas. Tagree with Jack- 
son’s views, as stated in his messages. If that 
makes me a consolidationist, I am a consolid- 
ationist; and I should not envy the man who is 
not in favor of this sort of consolidation; for it 
is the consolidation of Washington, who thought 
that the consolidation of the Union was a most 
capital thing, 

The gentleman says that I have been unfortunate 
in the language I have used, as he has been, be- 
cause I introduced to the Senate sometime ago 


,. the House of Representatives, and I deemed it 


hi 


t 


the resolutions of the Mississippi Convention, and | 


approved of them. t 
State of Mississippi—in every Union speech which 


New Seniss.....No. 5. 


Why, on every stump in the ' l t 
“ such circumstances I came into this body and 
I had the honor of making—in every Union speech |j urged some early action on the subject. ` As a i 


|, President, signed it. 
,, Certainly not. 


f they did constitute one party, | 
ticket for President ` 


But it was his |! 
nullification message which I read yesterday and |: 
Every sentiment contained in that , 
message I have always approved; and my friend | 


i 
| 
| 


which my friends had the honor of making, (and 
many of them made both masterly and eloquent 


1 


speeches, )—we put ourselves on the ground of that :: 


October Convention; we referred to its address and 
resolutions with pride and pleasure. We declared 
among Union men, with the approbation of Union 
nien—with the approbation of the members of the 
Convention and the President of that body—that 
those resolutions never looked to secession; but - 
merely looked to such a disunionas might be forced 
upon us by a resolve to ruin the South. It was 
merely meant to say that revolution would be 
forced upon us by the adoption of the Wilmot 
proviso—by the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia—by the abolition of slavery in the 


States, or by a continued withholding of our con- |! 


stitutional rights, which have now been secured | 
by the fugitive slave bill, which the gentleman 
seems to consider unconstitutional. This, and 


looked upon necessarily as evincive of such hos- 
‘ tility on the part of the North to our institutions ; 
as would call upon us to some extent to take 
, counsel together, to know what we were to do; 


: and then, after exhausting all constitutional means `` 


` of pacification, we would do the best we could if | codperative action of others, who did a great deal 


‘ disunion were forced upon us. But certain it is, ` 
that we always wished to maintain the Union in- 
violate. We believed that the only safety for our 
domestic institutions in this world, is under the | 
American flag—under the protection of this great | 
Government. Let the Union be dissolved to- ! 
morrow, and the gentleman will find that the in- : 
stitution of slavery cannot be sustained as nobl 
as it has been sustained. I have done with that 
point. 


The gentleman says I am responsible for the |: 
` Southern meeting which was held here about three |: 


years ago. I am proud to acknowledge that I am 
in some degree responsible for that meeting. 
; When the Southern representatives assembled on | 


` that occasion, there was not one word of treason | 


uttered. There is not a word in the Southern 
Address which I do not stand by now. You, Mr. 
Is it a secession document. 
Ts it a nullification document? 
Certainly not. We related our rights and made 
an appeal to our fellow-citizens—a calm, dignified, 
and masterly appeal—the object of which was to 
save the Union, by having a fraternal understand- 
ing with our brethren of the North. If E had 
thought it looked to disunion I would have hesi- 
tated long before I signed that document. 


and sometimes for the purpose of denunciation. i 
I shall be very brief in my notice of it. I have 
no sensibility on the subject. [I did state here 
that I feared serious proceedings would occur in | 


duty to state that such might be the case. À 
member of the House of Representatives, who is 
also now a member, informed me that a member 


from the North had assured him that a plan was | 


on foot to vote Speaker Cobb out of the chair, in | 
order to drag California in as a separate measure. | 
That member declared, that in the event of any | 
such movement taking place, he should look upon 


sore 
-of it. I told h 
nothing but right. 
` I told him that I had not one that would suit his : 
` purpose in case any contest of arms should arise. 

He then asked me what sort of one would suit. I: 
recommended him to get a Colt’s tevolver. I said , 
that if such a revolutionary proceeding as that 
was resorted to, after a solemn warning; if a con- 


He inquired of me what I thought ; 


test of arms was to occur, we should save our `' : i 
i i! the course of his speech, took occasion to say that 


constituents and fight it out here. I had a con- 


- versation with the venerable Senator from Ken- |: 
i: tucky [Mr. Cray] upon that subject. This was 
‘ata time of great excitement. It was proposed |; 
to force California into the Union as a separate |; 


measure under circumstances very disrespectful, | 


as I thought, to the South. Such being the case, : 


where, and that if it did occur anywhere we had ; 
better fight it out here, and be done with it. Under | 


+ 
i 


SPEECH 
The géntleman has referred to a proceeding in i 


the other House, which has been very often re- | 
ferred to, sometimes for the purpose of ridicule, |: 


2 i; 


it as a revolutionary proceeding, and should act || 


im that what he proposed to do was |! 
He asked me if I had a pistol. : 


I: 


if 


I did fear that a bloody contest might occur some- |! 


l . 

| Union man, as a man of peace, I urged some early 
; action on these great questions. I wished them to 
be equitably settled, with a view of preventing 


i; such scenes from occurring. Was that an ostenta- 


tious exhibition of desire on my part to bring about 
: such scenes? And if the gentleman from South 
_ Carolina would look back, perhaps he would 
find that that warning had more or less effect, not 
in the way of alarming, but in the way, to some 
extent, of opening the eyes of true patriots and 
philanthropists to the consequences likely to ensue 
if we did not settle these questions speedily. 
: The Texas boundary question was then open. 
. Speeches had been made upon it, which I de- 
nounced at the time—speeches which I thought 
calculated to incite the United States troops in 
Mexico to shed the blood of Texan citizens. 
There were men in Nashville, as Mr. Henderson 


‘, has shown, who gave him the assurance that if, 
Texas should hold the question unsettled, they 
l; would send a military force to aid her. A collis- 


ion of arms was almost inevitable. Nothing, in 


i My opinion, but the seasonable interposition of 


: the President of the United States, in a message 
which has been so much censured by many, and 


i more than has yet appeared in the public prints of 
the country, prevented that question from remain- 
ing unsettled. Iam sure that without these influ- 
ences, a collision of arms would have occurred 
that would have destroyed this Union. Such 
were the circumstances which surrounded it; and 
I deemed it my duty to work assiduously for the 
purpose of assuaging undue excitement, recon- 
ciling men who misunderstood each other, and 
bringing about the adoption of some judicious 
and equitable plan of settlement. I have deemed 
it my duty to endeavor, as far as I-could, to pre- 
: vent the successful operation of certain mischiev- 
ous influences which I knew to be at work. 

I have no further explanation to make. I must 
express myself as being profoundly obliged to the 
honorable Senator from Texas, who has permitted 
me on this occasion to defend myself. I must 
also thank the Senate for permitting me at this 
time thus to occupy its attention. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


| THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


OF MR. DOUGLAS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE SENATE, December 23, 1851, 


On the Resolution declaring the Compromise Meas- 
ures to be a definitive settlement of all the ques- 
tions growing out of the subject of domestic 
slavery. 

Mr. DOUGLAS said: 
Mr. Presipent: It is not my intention to go 

i into an elaborate discussion of the measures known 

\ as the Compromise, nor of the resolution presented 

by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. a) 

: At the close of the long session which adopte 

those measures, I resolved never to make another 
speech upon the slavery question in the halls of 

‘ Congress. I regard all discussion of that ques- 

| tion here as unwise, mischievous, and out of place. 

i Yetin the course of this debate certain points 

| have been presented to the public view in connec- 

tion with my course which require me briefly to 
respond; and if in doing so I am constrained to 

: refer somewhat in detail to myself, my votes, 

speeches, and general course of conduct, I trust it 
will be attributed to no spirit of egotism on my 

' part, but to the necessity imposed upon me by 

| others to vindicate my action and character, | 

The Senator from Texas, [Mr. Hovsron,] in 


he was the only Senator now holding a seat upon 


‘| this floor who voted for all the measures of com- 


promise. That_may be so, for aught I know to 
the contrary. But the inference drawn from that 
remark, and the distinct idea conveyed by it, do 
reat injustice to me, and perhaps to other Senators. 
voted, sir, for all the measures of the compro- 
mise but one; and] undertake to say, in regard 
to that one, that it was well known to the Senate 
| before the measure passed, and atthe time it passed, 
and has been distinctly proclaimed to the country 
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since, that I would have voted for the fugitive slave 


law if [ could have been in the Senate at the timey |: 


and that I was anxious to be here for the purpose 
of casting that vote. 1 say it was distinctly known, 
because I had so declared in debate prior to the 
passage of that act; becnuse every Senator on both 
sides of the Chamber who conversed with me 
knew that I was friendly to the measure; and be- 
cause when I returned home, before my own con- 
stituents, I assumed the responsibility of an afirm- 
ative vote upon the bill, Yet, sir, the imputation 
has been repeatedly made by implication on this 


floor, and in express terms by the partisan jour- - 


nals, that all those whose names are not recorded 
on the passage of the bill dodged the question! 
Whatever political sins I may at any time have 
committed, I think I may safely assert that no 
Senator ever doubted my willingness to assume 
the full measure of responsibility resulting from 
my official position. The dodging of votes—the 
attempt to avoid responsibility—is no part of my 
system of political tactics. And yet, sir, the spe- 
cial organ of the Administration has on several 
occasions acensed me, in connection with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, with having 
dodged the vote on this bill. 

In order to put this accusation to rest, once for 
all, now and forever, I have concluded to givea 


detailed account of the circumstances which occa- | 
absence at the time the bill passed, ` 
although it may subject me to the mortification of ; 
exposing my private and pecuniary affairs to the ` 


sioned my 


public view. I had a pecuniary obligation, ma- 
turing in New York, for near four thousand dol- 
lars, in paymentof property which I had purchased 
in Chicago. Apprehending that my public duties 
with reference to these very compromise questions 
might render it improper to leave the city when 
the day of payment arrived, I made an arrange- 
ment with hie. Maury, president of the Bank of 
the Metropolis, to arrange the matter for me tem- 
porarily until my official duties would enable me 
to give it my personal attention. Feeling entirely 
secure under this arrangement, I thought no more 
of it until, on the day the debt became due, I re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Maury expressing his 
deep regret and mortification that, in consequence 
of the unexpected absence of a majority of the 
directors of his bank on that day, he was unable 
to carry out the arrangement. I thus found my- 
self suddenly placed in the position in which I 


was compelled to go to New York instantly, or | 


to suffer my note to be protested, and the com- 


mercial credit of my indorser to be greatly im- | 


paired. I immediately passed around the Chamber, 
and inquired of several Senators on each side 
friendly to the fugitive bill whether I could ven- 
ture to be absent three or four days for the pur- 
pose of attending to this item of business, and I 
received from them the uniform answer that the 
discussion would continue at least a week, and 
probably two weeks longer, before the voting 
could begin. Relying implicitly upon this assu- 


rance, I went from the Senate Chamber directly |: 


to the cars, and, riding all night, arrived in New 
York the next day. Meeting several Illinois 
friends there, | was enabled to meet the obliga- 
tion, and avoid a protest during the three days’ 
grace allowed me by law. While dining with 


these friends at the Astor House on the day I | 


i San 


| 


i 


i 


| present, (Mr. SureLps,] who authorizes me to say 
! that he distinctly recollects the conversation In 


have arrived here in time to vote for the bill, and 
that I intended then to ask of the Senate permission 


to explain the causes of my absence; in reply to . S 
P A ; eee ' cluded, unanimously adopted a series of resolutions in 


‘which my colleague suggested that such an ex- 
planation would be entirely unnecessary, for the 
reason that it was well known to the Senate and 

| the country that I was in favor of the bill, and for 

the further reason that in all probability the bill 

would undergo some amendment in t 

Representatives, which would require it to be re- 

turned to the Senate for concurrence, when I would 

have an opportunity not only of speaking but o 

voting for the bill. ` I acquiesced in this suggestion 


‘of my colleague, and for that reason made no ex- 


planation at that time. A few days afterwards, as 
|; you well know, (Mr. Suiexps being in the chair,) 
|: and as many other Senators may recollect, I was 
| taken ill, and rendered incapable of being in the 


Senate but a few times during the residue of the | 
I was confined to my bed for several | Union and its Constitution, with all its compromises, with 


| session. 
weeks, extending beyond the adjournment, having 
: been rendered a cripple by a surgical operation on 
one hip. So soon as I was able to be removed, I 


which I expressed my deep regret that I could not | 


| 


| surrender of fugitive slaves. 


he House of and c 


SENATE. 


to speak of the effect of my own speeches; but it 
is a part of the history of that transaction that 
! the meeting, comprising three fourths of all the 
' legal voters of the city, a majority of whom had 


': the night previously pledged themselves to open 


: and violent resistance, after the speech was con- 


favor of sustaining and carrying into effect every pro- 
vision of the Constitution and laws in respect to the 
The resolutions were 
: written and submitted to the meeting by myself, 
over the entire ground. I will only detain 
the Senate while I read one or two of them, and 
refer to the pamphlet copy of the speech for the 


f whole series: 


t: Resolved, That so long as the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States provides that all persons held to service or labor 
in one State escaping into another State SHALL BE DELIV- 
ERED UP on the claim of the party to whom the service or 
labor may be due,’ and so long as members of Congress are 

: required to take an oath to support the Constitution, it is 
. their solemn and religious duty to pass all laws necessary to 
: carry that-provision of the Constitution into effect. 

ct Resolved, That we wiil stand or fall by the American 


| its glorious memories of the past and precious hopes of the 
future.” 


The city council having nullified the law, and 


was taken home under the care and kind attention | denounced me and all other supporters of it as 


of one of my colleagues of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Everywhere on my route I found the 
most boisterous and determined opposition to. the 
fugitive law: but nowhere was the excitement so 
fierce and terrific as at Chicago, where 1 had re- 
cently_taken up my residence. There the press 
and the pulpit had joined in the work of misrep- 
resentation and denunciation. A spirit of deter- 
| mined resistance had been incited, and seemed to 


|i pervade the whole community. The common 


traitors, Benedict Arnolds, aud Judas Iscariots, 
Mr. Morris offered the following resolution, which 
was also adopted: 

“ Resolved, That we, the people of Chieago, repudiate 
the resolutions passed by the Common Council of Chicago 
upon tire subject of the fugitive slave law passed by Cou- 
gress at its last session.”? 

It only remains for me to state that. the same 
city council assembled on the next night, and re- 
pealed their nullifying resolutions by a vote of 


council of the city, in its official capacity, had- twelve to one. 


pan resolutions denouncing the fugitive slave 


Now, Mr. President, I have given you a de- 


aw as a violation of the law of God and the Con- |: tailed account of my course in relation to the fu- 


| stitution of the United States—calli 


to obeyit. The next night a meeting of twa thou- 
d people assembled; and in that meeting, in the 
| midst of the most terrific applause, it was deter- 
; mined to defy “death, the dungeon, and the 


‘| grave,” in resistance to the execution of the law. 


ij I walked into that meeting; and from the stand i! 
| gave notice that on the next night I would appear :' 


i 


_ there and defend every measure of the Compro- 
‘ mise, and especially the fugitive slave law, from 
| each and every objection urged to it; and I called 
‘upon the entire people of the city to come and 

hear me. I told that body of men there assem- 
; bled, in the face of their denunciations and of their 


' and if they would come and hear me, I would 
| prove it to them. 

| "The next 
| people, in that immense hall, with the city council 


lice of the city to disregard it, and the citizens not || 


| 


| 


| 


i threats, that I was right and they were wrong; | 


night, in the presence of four thousand | 


and the abolitionists occupying positions in front , 


i I caused to be laid upon the table of eyery Senator 
ee of every Representative at the opening of 
| the last session of Congress, In that speech, if 
ey Senator will take the trouble to read it, he 

will find that I assumed the responsibility of an 


had concluded my business, one of them alluded | affirmative vote on the passage of the law, and 


of the stand, which was partially surrounded in |; 
|: the rear by a large body of armed negroes, inclu- | 
ding many fugitive slaves, I stood, and made the j 
|! speech which I now hold in my hand, and which 


to the fact that the fugitive bill had been ordered |: made the same explanation of the causes of my 
to be engrossed for a third reading in the Senate. | absence that I have given to-day, and called upon 
I &xpressed my surprise, and doubted the correct- | the gentlemen whose names I have stated to the 
ness of the statement. He then showed me the. Senate as having been in New York with me 
paper containing the telegraphic announcement, ` when the vote was taken, and who were in the 


my friends that I must leave for Washington that |, confirm my statement in regard to 

afiernoon, in order to be able to vote for the bill on i and my wish at that time e vote for iene 
its final passage the nextday. I willtake theliberty || You will also find in that speech that I vindicate | 
of mentioning the names of some of the gentlemen `; the law in respect to both its constitutionality and | 
to whom this announcement was made. Among | necessity; that I defend it as a whole, and in all 
them was Judge Dickey, of the northern circuit of ;| its parts; that I answer every objection that has 
Mlinois; Mr. McElroy, the district attorney; Mr. | ever been urged against it. A 

Cook, the sheriff of Cook county; and, I believe, |: ting to the right of trial by jury, to the writ of: 
Mr. Gurnee, the present mayor of the city of | habeas corpus, to records from other States, to the 
Chicago, and several others of the most respectable , fees of the commissioners, to the pains and penal- `. 
citizens of my State. I left New York in the five `| ties, to the “ higher law”’—every objection which ` 
o'clock train that afternoon, and, after riding all | the ingenuity and fanaticism of abolitionism could | 
night, on my arrival here the next day, I found || invent, was fully and conclusively answered in ` 
that the final vote had been taken the day previous, || that speech—at least to the satisfaction of that vast 
J immediately consulted with my colleague, now i| assemblage of people. I am extremely reluctaut ;; 


J 


|m 
when I immediately rose from the table, and told |, meeting when the Chicago speech was made, to ! 


be objections rela- :, 


upon the po- || gitivelaw. I have no comments to make upon it, ~ 


submit the facts, and leave the Senate and coun- 
try to draw their own conclusions. These facts 
, are not now submitted for the first time. They 
| are contained in the. pamphlet copy. of the Chica- 
go speech, which I hold in my hand, and which, 
I repeat, was laid on the table of every Senator 
and Representative more than a year ago, and 
fifty thousand copies were distributed iby Senacora 
and Representatives to every portion of the Union. 
I may also be permitted to ad that, so far as my 
knowledge or belief extends, this was the first 
‘published speech ever made in a free State in de- 
fence of the fugitive law, and the Chicago meeting 
was the first public assemblage in any free State 
that determined to support and sustain it. At 
Chicago the reaction commenced. There rebellion 
and treason received their first check; the fanatical 
and revolutionary spirit was rebuked, and the su- 
premacy of the Constitution and laws asserted 
and maintained. I claim no credit for the part I 
acted. I did no more than my duty as a citizen 
and a Senator. I claim to have done my duty, 
and for that I was entitled to exemption from the 
‘repeated charges by the special organ of the Ad- 


! ministration, and other partisan prints, of having 


: dodged the question. [ never 
I never shrink from any responsibility which my 
position and duty justly devolve upon me. 

| never hesitate to give an unpopular vote, or to 

! meetan indignant community, when I know I am 

: right. My political opponents in my own State 

: have never made such a charge against me, and I 


odge a question. 


:: feel that upon this point P can appeal to the Sen- 


ate with perfect safety for a unanimous verdict in 
favor. 


r. President, while I am engaged in the work 


‘| of self-defence, I will refer to one other point. I 
. have recently seen it stated in several 


r € prea that 
at some time, and on some occasion, I had been 


the advocate and supporter of the Wilmot proviso. 


.. This charge, upon investigation, will be found to 


_ be as unjust and as unfounded as that in regard to 
the fugitive law. In order to put the question to 
rest and beyond dispute forever, I will take a brief 
review of my course on the whole slavery agita- 
tion, and show clearly and distinctly the principles 
` by which my action upon the subject has always 

been governed. It is no part of my purpose on 

the present occasion to vindicate the correctness of 


‘| my views and principles, but simply to show what 


they are, and what.my official acts have been, in 
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order that the pu 
I have always o 
ject of slavery into the halls of Congresa for any 
purpose—either for discussion or action—except 
a the casee specified and enjoined by the Consti- 
tution of the Uhited States, as in the case of the 
reclamation of fugitives from labor. The first im- 
portant vote I ever gave in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was in favor of the rule excluding aboli- 
tion petiuons, and my vote stands recerded against 
ita repeal at the time it was abolished. My action 
here since [ have been a member of the Senate has 
been governed by the same principle. Whenever 
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the slavery agitation has been forced upon us, I. 


have always met it fairly, directly, and fearlessly, 
and endeavored to apply the proper remedy. 
Whether the remedy proposed by me has always 
been the wisest and most appropriate is a fair sub- 
ject of discussion, and will doubtless give rise toa 
wide diversity of opinion. When the stormy agi- 
tation arose in connection with the annexation of 
Texas, | originated and first brought forward the 
Missouri Compromise as applicable to that Terri- 
tory, and had the ification to see it ingorpo- 
ated in the bill which annexed Texas to the United 
States. I did not deem it a matter of much mo- . 
ment as applicable to Texas alone; but I did con- 
ceive it to be of vast importance in view of the. 
bable acquisition of New Mexico and Cali- 
Erma. My preference for the Missouri Compro- 
Mise was predicated on the assumption that the 
whole people of the United States would be more . 
easily reconciled to that measure than to any other ` 
mode of adjustment; and this assumption rested 
upon the fact that the Missouri Compromise had 
heen the means of an amicable settlement of a fear- 
ful controversy in 1821, which had been acquiesced 
in cheerfully and cerdially by the people for more 
than a quarter of a century, and which all parties 
and sections of the Union professed to respect and 
chensh as a fair, just, and honorable adjustment. 
I could discover no reason for the application of the 
Missourilineto all theterritory owned by the United 
States in 1821 that would not apply with equal force 


blic may judge for themselves. | affliction suddenly called me from the ca 
the introduction of the eub- © detained me several weeks. On my return I found 


to its extension to the Rio Grande and also to the |, 
Pacific, so soon as we should acquire the country. |: 
In accordance with these views, I brought forward |; 


the Missouri Compromise at the session of 1844-’5 : 
as icable to Texas, and had the satisfaction to , 
see it ad . Subsequently, after the war with | 
Mexico had commenced, and when, in August, 
1846, Mr. Wilmot first introduced his proviso, I 
proposed to extend the Missouri Compromise to 
the Pacifie as a substitute for the Wilmot proviso. : 
‘When the provisd was voted into the two-million 
bill in opposition to my vote, I voted against the . 
bill—which I would otherwine have supported— 
because the proviso was there. Again, in 1847, 
when the proviso was voted into the three-million 
bill, I voted against the bill for the same reason. | 
The next time I had the opportunity of voting on 
the proviso was in the spring of 1848, in the Sen- 
ate, pending the ratification of the treaty of peace 
with Mexico, when it was offered as an amend- 


Connecticut, now not a member of this body. The 
record shows that I here again voted against the 

roviso. This was the last vote ever taken on the 
Wilmot proviso—the last that ever could be taken | 


Mexi 
exico, for 


uired the coun 
that proposed 
in mind that the Wilmot 
to prohibit slavery in t 


e reason that by this treaty we ac- 
without any such condition as 


. question in a 


1 


by Mr. Wilmot. It should be borne | have been exercised freely, and uninfluenced by 
roviso not only proposed ': any act of the agents of the Administration, or of 
he Territories while they ` the apprehension of an adverse decision by 


remained Territories, but also went further, and | | | vid 
proposed to insert a stipulation in the treaty with question otherwise. But, Mr. President, the Judi- 


a foreign Power pledging the faith of the nation 
that slavery should never exist in the country ac- 


uired, either while it remained in the condition of | State, leaving the 
erritories, or after it should have been admitted i decided afterwards 
al footing with | all ho 


into the Union as States on an 
the original States. I denounced this proviso as | 
being unwise, improper, and unconstitutional; I 
never voted for it, and publicly declared that I | 
never would vote for it, even under the pressure of | 
instructions. The Wilmot proviso being thus dis- | 
posed of forever, and California and New Mexico 
aving been acquired without any condition or 
stipulation iņ respect to slavery, the question arose 
as to what Kind of territorial governments should 
be established for those countries. A domestic 


| 


| é 


$ 
| 


| 


pending before the Senate the measure known as 
the Clayton bill. Its provisions were not such as 
I would have proposed as chairman of the Terri- 
torial Committee had I been present. Yet it had 
the high merit of having been reported with great 
unanimity by a special committee of the most 
eminent and distinguished members of the Senate, 
fairly representing all the different sections and in- 
terests of the Union. This fact afforded reason 
for the hope that the bill might receive the sanc- 
tion of both Houses of Congress, and thus put an 
end to the controversy. Under the influence of 
these considerations, the bill received my cordial 


support, and passed the Senate by an overwhelm- : 


ing majority, but was promptly rejected in the 
House of Representatives. The controversy being 
reopened with increased violence, and my position 
at the head of the Territorial Committee requiring 
me to take the initiative in some plan of fair and 
just settlement. I brought forward my original 
Proportion to extend the Missouri Compromise 
to the Pacific in the same sense and with the same 
understanding with which it was originally adopt- 
ed. This proposition met the approbation of the 
Senate, abd. passed this body by a large maj 


but was instantly rejected in the House of Repre- 


sentatives by a still larger majority. The day of . 


adjournment having arrived, no further efforts were 
made to adjust the difficulty during that session. 
At the opening of the next session, upon con- 
sultation with the friends of the measure, it was 
generally conceded—-with, perhaps, here and there 
an individual exception—that there was no hope 
left for the Missouri Compromise, and conse- 
mently some other plan of adjustment must be 
evised. I was reluctant te give up the Missouri 
Compromise, having been the first to bring it for- 
ward, and having struggled for it in both Houses 
of Co for about five years. But public duty 
demanded that all considerations of pride of char- 
acter and of opinion should be made subservient | 
to the public peace and t 
reluctantly, to be sure—a 
people to form a constitution and settle the ques- | 
tion of slavery afterwards to suit themselves. I | 
submitted this bill to the then President of the | 
United States, [Mr. Polk,] and have the satisfac- : 
tion of stating that it received his sancticn, and 
was introduced by me with his approbation. The 
great argument in favor of this bill was, that it : 
recognized the right of the people to determine all 
westions relating to their domestic concerns in | 
her own way, and authorized them to do go unin- | 
fluenced by Executive dictation, or by the appre- | 
hension that, unless they decided the slavery | 
rticular way, the application for ; 
admission would be rejected by Congress. I do | 
not indorse, and never did sanction, the charge | 
against the late Administration of having used im- | 


i proper means, or any means, to influence the | 


ment to the treaty, I believe bya Senator from `i 


decision of the people of California upon this ques- 
tion; but I do say, that had this bill become the 
law of the land no such charge would ever have 


been made or suspicion entertained. The great 


misfortune is, that a large portion of the South 


really believe that improper influences were used | 


it as ee to the country acquired from | to produce the result in California. They do not | 


deny the right of the people of California to make | 
that decision; but they insist that the right should 


Con- 
gress in the event that they had decided the slavery 


ciary Committee reported against and the Senate 
refused to pass my bill to admit California as a 
caro of slavery open tø be 

y the people, and thus cut off 
pe of adjustment in that mode. According 
to my recollection, the next important measure 
which promised the slightest hope of giving peace 
to the country was the proposition of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, which is usually known as the 
Walker amendment.” All other plans having 
failed, as a last hope I came warmly into the sup- 
port of that proposition, and struggled for its 
adoption through that terrible night session, as 
many Senators will recollect. 

"This brief history brings us down to the com- 


ony ; 


uillity. I gave it up— i: 
pa coh aint ihe ides of I 
a bill to admit California as a State, leaving the | 
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pital, and | mencement of that memorable long session when - 


the late compro wien measures were adopted. Mr. 
| President, 1 may be permitted here to pause and 
| remark, that during the period of five years that I 
was laboring for the adoption of the Missouri 
Compromise, my votes on the Oregon question, 
and upon all incidental questions touching slavery, 
' were given with reference to a settlement on that 
basis, and are consistent with it. If, therefore, 
any gentleman has the curiosity or wish to under- 
-stand the meaning of any or all the votes I had 
occasion to give during that period on this ques- 
tion, he has only to bear in mind the Missouri 
Compromise, and then observe the perfect har- 
. mony between each vote and that measure. 
Now, sir, I approach the history of the com- 
promise measures. My account will be brief and 
easily understood. Having again been placed by 
the Senate at the head of the Territorial Commit- 
_ tee, it became my duty to prepare and submit 
i some plap of adjustment. Farly in December, 
within the first two or three weeks of the session, 
I wrote, and laid before my committee for their 
examination and approval, two bilis—one for the 
admission of California into the Union, and the 
other containing three distinct measures: first, for 
the establishment of a territorial government for 
Utah; second, for the establishment of a territorial 
government for New Mexico; and, third, for the 
settlement of the Texas bounda These bills 
remained before the Committee on Territories from 
the month of December until the 25th of March 
before I could obtain the consent of the committee 
to reportthem. On that day I reported those bills, 
each member of the committee reserving the right 
to oppose any portion of them his judgment should 
`. disapprove of, and I being the only member who 
. was responsible for all the provisions of those two 
bills. Those bills were on my motion ordered to 
be printed, and laid on the table of each member 
of both Houses of Congress. These printed bille 
‘ having laid on your table about four weeks, the 
Senate, on motion of Mr. Foorr, appointed a com- 
mittee of thirteen, with the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Crary} at its head. That 
committee took my two printed bills, joined them 
together with a wafer, and reported them to the 
| Senate as one bill—which is well known to the 
‘country as the ‘omnibus bill.” If any gentle- 
; man has the curiosity to investigate this mat- 
‘ ter, he can walk to the Secretary’s table and in- 
i spect the original omnibus bill. He will find that 
‘it consists of two printed bills with a wafer be- 
, tween them, and a black line drawn through the 
: words **Mr. Doveras, from the Committee on 
Territories,” and in lieu of them are inserted these 
| other words: ‘‘ Mr. Cray, from the Committee of 
i Thirteen,’’ reported the following bill. The com- 
mittee had also made some slight and compara- 
tively unimportant amendments, nearly all of 
which. were disagreed to by the Senate. The 
Committee of Thirteen, therefore, did not origin- 
ate or write any one measure contained in the 
omnibus.. They availed: thémselves-of the labors 
of the Committee: on ‘Territéries, and their: dis- 
tinguished chairman-did us the justice so to state 
at the time he reported the bill. The Committee 
| of Thirteen put a wafer between our bills, and the 
í Senate took out the wafer and passed them sepa- 
rately. I supported the omnibus aè a joint meas- 
‘ure. I also sup each measure oi ere 
| I had no pride of opinion that the bills should be 
i passed in the precise form I had reported them. 
| I desired to see the controversy terminated, and 
was willing to take the measures jointly or sepa- 
rately, or in any form in which they could pass 
| both Houses of Congress. I reported them sepa- 
rately because I had ascertained the fact fromy 
actual count that they could pass separately and 
could never pass jointly. : 

Mr. President, I claim no credit for having ori- 
| ginated and proposed the measures contained in the 
omnibus. ‘There was no peculiar or remarkable 
feature in them. They were merely. ordinary. 
measures of legislation, well adapted to the cit- 

mstances, and their sole merit consisted in the 
fact that separately they could pass both Houses 
of Congress. Being responsible for these bills, as 
they came from the hands of the Committee ofr 
Territories, I wish to call the attention of the Sen= - 
ate and of the country to the fact that they con- 
tained no prohibition of slavery—ne provision: 


it 


: 
| 


| 


P 
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-upon the subject. And now I come to the m 
point, which ‘explains the object of the detailed | 
statement which I have just made. The Legisla- 


ture of Illinois, by a combination of every Whig ` 


in eacn House with a few Free-Soil Democrats, 
had passed a resolution instructing me to vote for 
a bill for the government of the territory acquired : 
from Mexico which should contain an express - 
prohibition of slavery in said territory. The in- | 
struction did not go to the extent of the Wilmot 
proviso, by attempting to prohibit slavery in the 
States as well as the Territories, but the movers 
of it contented themselves with the provision that 
slavery should be oe in the Territories | 
while they remained such, leaving the people to 


e main | degree of civilization to regulate the affairs of master and 
i! servant. ‘hese things are all confided by the Constitution 


! toeach State to decide for itself, and I know of no reason 


`! why the same principie should not be extended to the Ter- 


ritories. My votes and acts have been in accordance with ` 
these views in all cases, except the instances in which I 
voted under your instructions. Those were your votes, and 
not mine. J entered my protest against them at the time— 

- before and after they were recorded—aND SHALL NEVER 
HOLD MYSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR THEM.” 

This speech was immediately printed, and cir- 
culated all over the State. 
traveled over a good portion of the States, and ' 
made many speeches of the same tenor, the last of 
which was made in the capital of our State. A 
few weeks ufterwards, the Legislature assembled, 


and one of their first acts was to repeal the reso- ' 


I at the same time | 


do as they pleased when they became a State. ` lutions of instructions to whieh I have referred, | 
Yet the instruction was designed and deemed suf- | and to pass resolutions approving of the course of ' 


ficient to compel me to resign my seat and give my colleague and myself on the compromise meas- 
place toa Free-Soiler, for there could have been _ ures, by a vote of three or four to one. From that 


no expectation of their electinga Whig. They knew © day Illinois has stood firm and unwavering in sup- ‘| 


my inflexible opposition to the principle asserted :' port of the compromise measures and of all the 


in the instruction, at the same time that they knew ! 


that the right of instruction was the settled doctrine | 


of both parties in my State, which no man could re- 
pudiate with safety. Knowing thatthis combination 


of Whigs and Free-Soilers flattered themselves that . 
| i 
| 


they had succeeded in a party trick which would 
drive me from the Senate and give place to a Free- 
Soiler who would come here and carry out abolition 
doctrines, I confess that they would have succeeded 
in their plot had I been certain that all the measures 
of the compromise could have passed without my 
vote and in opposition to the vote of an abolitionist | 
in my place. Notwithstanding these instructions, I 
wrote the bills and reported them from the Com- | 
mittee on Territories without the prohibitions, in 
order that the record might show what my opin- 
ions were; but, Jest the trick might fail, a Free- 
Soil Senator offered an amendment in the precise | 
language of my instructions. I knew that the 
amendment could not prevail, even if my colleague 
and myself recorded-the vote of our State in its 
favor. But if I resigned my place to an abolition- 
ist, it was almost certain that the bills would fail 


‘| school of politicians. 


compromises of the Constitution. 
Now, Mr. President, I have done with these 
explanations, and I trust forever. If I have said 


anything which savors of egotism, I know the | 
Senate will pardon me, and at the same time sym- 


pathize in the necessity which has imposed it upon 
me. If I had omitted all that was personal to my- 


self, my defence would have been incomplete and , 
I could not have done less and | 
, have done justice to myself and to those who are | 
n view of all the facts, I ' 


unsatisfactory. 


connected with me. 
` submit the question, whether the charge or insin- 
uation that 1 was atany time favorable to the W il- 


| mot proviso was and is not grossly ungenerous | 


‘and unjust? I am willing to be held responsible 


f for all my acts; but I wish tobe judged by my acts 


: and not by malicious misrepresentations of them. 
I do not claim to be infallible. I may have com- | 
mitted many errors, and doubtless have; but when ` 
I am convinced of them, I will acknowledge them : 
| like a man, and promptly correct them. I wish to | 
avoid no responsibility. I do not belong to that 


on their passage. After consulting with my col- 
league and with many Senators friendly to the 
bills, 1 came to the conclusion that duty required 


| In taking leave of this subject, I wish to state 
i that I have determined never to make another 
speech upon the slavery question; and I will now 


that I should retain my seat. I was prepared to ` add the hope that the necessity for it will never | 


fight and defy abolitionism in all its forms, but I || exist. I am heartily tired of the controversy, and 
was not willing to repudiate the settled doctrine of |; I know the country is disgusted with it. ‘In re- 


sition to repeal or disturb the compromise would 
be laid on the table by a vote of fiyeto one. A 
motion to repeal the fugitive law would be voted 
down by a vote of five to one of the Northern men, 
without counting a Southern vote. Let such a 
test be made, and the moral effect will be a thou- 


 sand-fold greater than the passage of any series of 


resolutions. I believe the course I indicate to be 
` the true interest of the friends of the compromise. 
Besides, any attempt to keep up the agitation and 
‘an organization on the basis of the compromise 
after its opponents have abandoned their active 
_ opposition and consented to acquiesce in it, al- 
though they do not approve of it, will be looked 
upon as a political movement for ambitious pur- 
‘poses. I desire to see both the great parties ac- 
` quiesce in the compromise asa final settlement, 
but I do not wish to have a new party organized 
: on the basis of that measure. The Democratic 
party is as good a Union party as I want, and I 
wish it to preserve its principles and its organiza- 
tion, and to triumph upon its old issues. I desire 
no new tests—no interpolations into the old creed. 
If the compromise is to be made the test of faith, 
the two parties will, of course, be composed of 
the friends and opponents of that measure in bat- 
tle array against each other, and the slavery ques- 
tion must of necessity continue the sole topic of 
discussion and controversy. That is the very 
thing which we wish to avoid, and which it was 
the object of the compromise to prevent. I would 
therefore say to the friends of those measures, 
i Let us cease agitating, stop the debate, and dro 
i the subject. If we do this, the compromise will 
be recognized as a final settlement; if we do not, 
: we have gained but little by its adoption. These 
are my views upon the subject, expressed with 
great deference to the opinions of others, but with: 
the firmest conviction of their correctness. 
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Report of the{Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
December 26, 1851. 


The Secretary of the Treasury reports: 
. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1851, were: 


From CuUStom8....eeesose e eeo e $49,017,567 92 


my State in regard to the right of instruction. | gard to the resolutions of the Senator from Mis- 
Before the vote was taken, I made a speech re- | sissippi, { will be pardoned for saying that I much 


viewing my course on the slavery question, and doubt the wisdom and expediency of their intro- | 


defining my position, I denounced the doctrine |: duction. The whole country is acquiescing in 
of the amendment, declared my unalterable oppo- |, the compromise measures—everywhere, North 


sition to it, and gave notice that any vote which | and South. Nobody proposes to repeal or dis- ;. 


might be recorded in my name seemingly in its ;' turb them. True, everybody was not for them 
favor would be the vote of those who gave the in- | originally, nor would they be so now were it an 


structions, and not my own. Under this protest, ` 
I recorded a vote for this and one or two other | 
amendments embracing the same principle, and : 
then renewed my protest against them, and gave | 
notice that I should not hold myself responsible | 
for them. Immediately on my return home tomy | 
constituents, and in that same Chicago speech to 
which I have referred, I renewed m protest 
against those votes,.and repeated the notice to that 
excited and infuriated meeting, that they were 
their votes and not mine. I will detain the Senate 
a moment while I read a passage from that speech. | 
Speaking of the territorial bills, I say: 

“í These measures are predicated on the great fundamen- 
tal principle that every people ought to possess the right of 
forming and regulating their own internal concerns and ` 
domestic institutions in their own way. It was supposed 
that those of our fellow-citizens who emigrated to the shores 


t 


of the Pacific and to our other Territories were as capahle - 


of self-government as their neighbors and kindred whom , 
they left behind them; and there was no reason for believing | 
that they have lost any of their intelligence or patriotism by | 
the wayside, while crossing the isthmus or the plains. 
was also believed that afte 
when they had become famil 
productions, and resources, 
with it, they were fully as c 


It: 
r their arrival in the country, ` 
iar with its topography, climate, 
and had connected their destiny ; 
k competent to judge for themselves | 
what kind of laws and institutions were best adapted to ` 
their condition and interests as we were who never saw the | 
country and knew very little about it. To question their | 
competency to do this was to deny their capacity for sẹlf- ; 
overnment. If they have the requisite intelligence anf | 
nesty to be intrusted with the enactment of laws for the | 
government of white men, I know of no reason why they ' 
should not be deemed competent to 
If they are sufficiently enlightened 
protection of life, liberty, and property, of morals and edu- į; 
cation—to determine the relation of husband and wife, of |. 
parent and child—I am not aware that itrequires any higher | 


to make laws for the | 


_ open and original question. But since they have 
i been adopted, and time has been given fora little 
; cool reflection, everybody seems to be disposed to : 
; treat them as a final settlement of an unprofitable 

į controversy. So long as our opponents do not 

; agitate for repeal or modification, why should we | 
| agitate for any purpose? We claim, that the com- 
promise is a final settlement. Isa final settlement 
open to discussion, and agitation, and contro- 
versy, by its friends? What manner of settlement 
is that which does not settle the difficulty and 
quiet the dispute? Are not the friends of the com- ‘ 


| 


| promise becoming the agitators, and will not the | 
| country hold us responsible for that which we | 


‘condemn and denounce in the Abolitionists and 


i Free-Soilers? 
| consideration. 


j 
4 


Those who preach peace should : 
not be the first to commence and reopen an old 
; quarrel. Besides, what good can the passage of ` 
; these resolutions accomplish? Will they add any 
į new force or validity to the compromise meas- 
: ures? They are already the law of the land, and ` 


,, Must forever remain so, unless repealed. Would 


, it not be wiser, therefore, for all the friends of 
| these measures to remain silent, and wait for 
the Abolitionists to redeem their pledges to bring 
: forward their proposition to repeal the fugitive 
; law? When sucha proposition shall be brought 
in, let some Senator from the North rise— 


'and if no one else does it I will—and state that 


i 


legislate for the negro. || the country re 


gards the compromise as a final 
settlement; that a final settlement is not open to 
discussion, and, therefore, move to lay the propo- | 
ation on the table. My word for it, any propo- | 


These are matters worthy of our l 


if 


4 


! From public lands............+- 2,352,305 30 
From miscellaneous sources. .... 943,106 65 


; —— 
i 52,312,979 87 

Add balance in the Treasury July 
6,604,544 49. 


Vy W85Qsicie se sctiecieed 000000 ae 

Total means8...,-.e..+ee0++ 58,917,524 36 
i The expenditures for the same fis- . ; 
cal year were,.......e02+++2 48,005,878 68 


il 


Leaving à balance in the Treagury , 
July 1, 1851, of... e.e... 0... - $10,911,645 68 


(As appears in detail by accom- 
panying statement A.) 


ESTIMATES. 


The estimated receipts and expend- 
itures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1852, are: 

Receipts from customs, 1st quarter, 
by actual returns .$14,754,909 34 

| Receipts from cus- 

` toms, 2d, 3d, and 

4th quarters, as 

estimated....... 34,245,090 66 


| 
j 


i 


49,000,000 vv, 
2,100,000 00 
400,000 00 


z 51,500,000 00 
: Add balance in the Treasury July 
1, 1851... cee eee eee eceese e+ 10,911,645 68 
Total means..............$62,411,645 68 
EXPENDITURES, VIZ: 
The actual expenditures for the 
quarter ending September 30, 
1851, were. ....$10,937,586 31 
(As appears by 
accompanying 
statement B.) 


| Receipts from lands............ 
, Receipts from miscel. sources.... 


+ 
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The estimated ex- | Interest on public | Interest on so much of the debt con- 
_ penditures dur- debt... ee. e eas 3,879,690 70 ' tracted in consequence of and 
ing the other 3 - Purchase of stock . |; | during the late war... .......08- 2,820,242 97 
quarters, from : of the loan of — 
Ist of October, . WaT. eee. 925,000 00 |. Making an aggregate of..........! 9,549,080 12 
1851, to June 30, : — © Add for the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
1852, are: ; $42,892,299 19 ‘| ment, as per printed estimates, $33,343,219 07, 
Civil list, foreign © | Leaving an estimated balance in 'i and we have the sum of $42,892,299 19 as the 


Intercourse, and the Treasury, July 1, 1853, of. $20,366,443 90 | total estimated demands upon the Treasury for 


miscellaneous... 12,380,980 75 


Expenses of col- -_, The total receipts from all sources for the last | propriated balance in the Treasury, on the Ist of 
lecting the reve- . fiscal year amounted to $52,312,979 87, which, ` So; 1853, of $20,366,443 90. This sum, it is 
nut from cus- _ with the balance in the Treasury on the first of ` believed, will be ample to meet the amount re- 
LOM. oo ee eee 1,500,000 00 ii July, 1850, of $6,604,544 49, gave, as the total : quired on that day for the redemption of the loan 

Expenses of col- , available means for the year ending 30th June: of 1843, then due, of $6,237,931 35, and such ad- 
tecting the reve- last, the sum of $58,917,524 36; of this amount ` ditional appropriations beyond the estimates sub- 
nue from lands 137,409 88 , $49,017,567 92 were received from customs.  : mitted as may be made during the present and 

Army proper, &c. 6,308,042 88 The receipts for the quarter ending 30th Sep- next sessions of Congress. 

Fortifications, ord- tember last were $15,561,511] 83, of which sum `; 
hance ANANS |; $14,754,909 34 were from customs; for the cor- |, . PUBLIC DEBT; es 
militia, Psa i 1,675,979 02 ji responding quarter of the previous year the cus- f The pùblic registered debt on the 30th Novem- 


taicenal imreora | toms yielded the gross sum of $14,764,043 05. It | ber, 1850, was $64,228,238 37; since which period 


‘| is presumed that the receipts for the three remain- |' the following reductions have been made, viz: 
Ee denen 9 bead i i: ne quarters of the eoat fiscal year will not ex- | On IE ee the debt aae mia T 2 Na 
Pensions.........*° 1.661.503 15 ' ceed these of the corresponding quarters of the ' Of Columbia, assumed by the act o Pk 000 06 
Naval establish- ae | last year, and hence the receipts from that source | o 1836...... cares i = e A s E $60, 
ment, including . | have been estimated at $49,000,000. , On eee of she old funded an si 
d docks and ‘|. The estimated total receipts for the current fis- | unfun orei Senne £ ig eases 230300 00 
bel a Steat ‘cal year amount to $51,500,000. The total ex- On account oP ti e leon oe ** 1030450 00 
mail contracts.. 7,659,129 30 - penditures are estimated at $50,952,902 59. Total ` On account of uM oan:o ae Tes way 
Interest on. “ihe ; Heap for the next fiscal year are estimated at ` a nes ened exican indemnity 303,573 92 
h l ;000. i BLOCK eesseoecoesacoeoo asesor y 
uomi Slee 4,003,690 70 i Bi order to preseşt the various objects of ex- ; On account of Treasury notes paid 650 00 
of the loan of _ penditure to Congressin the most distinct manner |: M Specie... è.. essrececsrere. 
1847... a... e... 1,889,475 79 possible, I have caused the estimates for the next : 1.667 843 11 
en i A es 50,952,902 59 fiscal year to be prepared with such view, and $1,667, 


i ——— therefore the amounts required for the usual and f In addition to which, the awards under the 15th, 
Leaving an estimated balance in : long-established wants. of the Government have | article of the treaty with Mexico, for which the 
the Treasury, July 1, 1852, of 11,458,743 09 | per A ra e newly ae ; $2,591,213 45, and the installment under the 12th 


The estimated receipts for the fis- quired Territories,and demanded in the fulfillment ; 4° ticle of that treaty, amounting to $3,242,400, 


$ f srati R EE ~ |; have been paid in cash. 
agan conme r i: : a our Sblentions, express or implied, in connec | The public debt on the 20th ultimo, per stato- 
are: S E , , u- It need scarcely be stated that a large propor- | ment Ç, was $62,560,395 26, as follows, viz: 
i 


From customs. .........+e+++++ 49,000,000 00 | tion of the increased expenditures of the Govern- on ees apd unfunded: debt; meat "9 
From public lands...........+-+ 2,500,000 00 | ment in times of profound peace are consequent |! ENT E are eet arg ? 
From miscellaneous sources... .. 300,000 00 :' upon the acquisition of our new Territories. The by Congress, $60,000 payable 


—_—_—_—_—_—__ | estimates for those Territories, in addition to the |: rr 
; : i annually ........ ge rana SEAR 840,000 00 
timated ipts.......... 51,800,000 00 otherwise ordinary wants of the Government, are |, A : ad 
EET balanos in the Treas- `: deemed essential to their well-being, and are sub- | Treasury notes issued prior to 


A : : , payable or fandable 
aury July 1, 1852..........+++ 11,458,743 09 mitted with the hope that Congress will pursue a | sie bes DS o 195,711 64 


: liberal course of policy towards that younger and || : 
Total means as estimated. ..... $63,258,743 09 . weaker portion of our country; as tant be Treasury notes issued under act 


=== i doubted that when a permanent population shall | woe sus d Re ae 17,550 00 
The expenditures for the same period, as esti- `` possess them, and consequent advancement in all į; O8th January, 1847, do. do. 9,500 00 


mated by the several Departments—of State, : the elements of civilization shall be realized, they |; L f April 15th, 1842, due 31st 
Tremi, Interior, War, and Navy, and Post- | will amply repay present expenditures by perma- `; Decembr, 1862, do: do. 8,198,686 03 
e 


master General, are : : nent and powerful augmentation of the national ` oan of March 3d, 1843, due Ist 

Balances of former appropriations which will be ` wealth. f M |! July, 1853..... eee ene ‘wees 6,237,931 35 _ 
required. to be expended this - | The expenditures for the ordinary wants of || Toan of July Xd, 1846, due 12th 
YeR coc er ccc cceccesoresece $3,742,214. 63 |: the Government for the next fiscal year are esti- || November, 1856..........+- 4,999,149 45 


Permanent and indefinite appro- | mated at. $33,343,219 07, as will appear in the Sp hails Benen ag: 

priations. .......ececesere cess 9,892,550 84 || detail of estimates already transmitted to Con- Jat January; 1868... n.3 04+» 26,265,150 00 
Specific appropriations asked for nal gress. : Loan of March 31st, 1848, due Ist 

this year..-+.+-seseeeeese+ 29,257,533 66 || Those submitted as required by our new Ter- | July, 1868...... cece eee e cree 15,740,000 00 

{ ————— á ritories, and in the fulfillment of our obligations i 

$42,892,299 19 `. consequent upon their acquisition, amount in part | 


iae - 1 


! to $9,549,080 12, as follows: i 


Ña o 
í Loan of, January 28th, 1847, due 


: f $62,560,395 26 


i 


| oF ——_— 
. This sum is composed of the fol- | Survey of the boundary line between the United f Statement (D) showing the redemption of Treas- 


lowing particulars, viz : : i f i ury notes, is transmitted in obedience to the re- 
Civil list, foreign’ | | gurfey of the west coast. 222-2202 P80,000 00 |, quirements of the twenty-second section of the act 
. intercourse, and a i Reo k : “California i 60,000 00 || of 28th January, 1847. 

mscëllaneous.. .. $9,923,952 69 x . : Dry-dock in 1 ahr nme en Sik | ©The amount of money expended at each cus- 


|! Mileage and. per diem of Senators r n a 
iede rene oan oo | alegem rm OA i yp | year ending ine 30H Jane mt he mabe of par 
POE UMOMA E 2,000,000. 00 ‘| fornia, Utah, and New Mexico... 26,462 40 || year ending the. qth ion and salare o 
sere ee ee | Territorial governments of Utah | sons employed, and the occup h d y, o- 
opnaa. of co- ee j! eI New Ki Ea ae 61,400 00 each ghey = on yan rami A 
ecting revenue h ad seeen ese dees ; he: aforesaid,” is tr ; 
from lands... 1046 a l a Jadiel -expenses, including mar- A e Irccordance ith aa celine alain 
: b Rb eedectecbreesseeessens : í j 
A ont es < ; Expenses of commission for settling | of 3d of March, 1849. 5 
nance, armin -|i Tand tides in California,......-- 50,000 00 || -> -< ;- WAYS AND MEANS. see 
militia, &e a 1,799,078 00 i Expenses ofsurveys in California.. 18,500 00|! The receipts-from customs for the last fisc 
Internal improve- | l -© |i Expenses of surveys and sales of | year, as before stated, were upwards of forty-nine 
“men & 3 1,494,603 81 | publie lands in California. ...... 239,075 00 || millions of dollars. Should our importations of 
dian department ` 1,206, f 1848 240 00 || foreign merchandise for the current and next fiscal 
I 1,206,530 32 |! Expenses under the acts o wee 431, gn a 
E T RAT ooo - . | equal those of the past year, the revenue 
Pensi 2,433,771 97 | Expenses of Post Office Depart, | years eq past year, f 
Naval -establish my i tment... sees seccstececeesecces. 638,250 00 || from that source for the three years efiding 30th 
t, including - | Excess of expenditures of War De- z June, 1853, will have been about $150,000 ,060. 
diy socks a i i Aside from demands upon the Treasury for our 
ary-docks an i partment in the maintenance of ; m di d e amn ee 
ocean steam- - ; ; E troops, &c., in the new Territo- - - . new Territories, this sum would have n ma 
mail contracts.. 10,473,983 64 | Ties... ee ve accetcccsscececesece 4,556,709 75 || cient to have met the ordinary expenses of the . 


` 
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Government and to have liquidated the entire pub- |! excess of receipts over expenditures for the three 
ic debt. 
domes: there has been effected, since the first of |: subject, however, to a reduction to the extent of 
December last, a redemption of the registered debt | any appropriation which may be made for this or | 
to the extent of $1,667,843 11. During the next . the next fiscal years additional to the estimates 
fiscal year the loan of 3d of March, 1843, due Ist submitted. i ; 
July, 1853, must be provided for, and itis expect- Should Congress appropriate to meet the ordi- 


: na “di ing $ f $10,339,363 63; `; 
Notwithstanding those extraordinary |! years ending 30th June, 1853, of $10, ' eign exchange, predicated upon the s 


ed may be paid in cash out of the receipts from the , nary wants of the Government, and to cover the | 


usual sources of revenue. The amounts of the expenditures required by our new Territories, as 


land fund to be invested in accordance with law 
will probably amount to about $925,000. The old 
funded and unfunded debt, with the annual pay- 
ments on account of the debt of the District cities, 
will probably amount to a furthersum of $61,800, 


making an aggregate proposed redemption of the |. 


ublic debt during the next fiscal year of $7,234,- | 
92 35. 
The premiums paid on $2,523,200 of certificates | 
of Government stock purchased at market rates 
amounted to $325,655 24, or ata cost of more than | 
one eighth of the entire debt purchased. These 
rates, if applied to the whole debt as it stood on the 
20th November last, would require for its liquida- , 


submitted by this Department, the balance at the 


close of the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1853, © 


will be more than sufficient to meet the amount -` 
required on the first of July following for the re- . 
li demption of the public debt due on that day. 
The question presents itself, in view of the ab- . 


solute necessity for a continuance of the present : 


: receipts from customs, whether in all the branches 
: of the industry of our country there is that healthy : 


: and vigorous action which is the basis of substan- 
_ tial and lasting prosperity. Without this we can 


| 


This increased ratio in the export of specie con- 

tinues, notwithstanding the large supply of for- 

ipment of 

the cotton crop, which is now rapidly reaching the 

seaports at the South, and is of course going for- 

_ ward to the European markets in very large quan- 

tities. When the bulk of this crop has been 

shipped, and the supply of cotton bills conse- 

quently diminished, the export demand for specie 

` willof course be still further increased, unless there 

should be a very large falling off in the heavy im- 
ortations of foreign productions. 

With abundant and plentiful harvests, both at 


` home and abroad, with a large excess in the pro- 


duction of cotton over that of the previous years, 
and its consequent decline in value, and with no 
evidences of any increased demand abroad for our 
general exports, the grave and difficult question of 
our ability to pay for these continued large import- 
ations presents itself for the consideration of Con- 


: with no certainty presume upon any fixed amount | gre 


of continuous receipts. 


The gross exports (table G) for the last fiscal 


tion, in addition to that amount, about the sum of: year amounted to $217,517,130; of which there 
$8,074,318 57. The probability is that increased `, was of specie $29,231,880, and of foreign mer- 
rates will follow a known demand by the Govern- | chandise reéxported $9,738,695, leaving, as the 
ment, 


_, exports of domestic productions, the sum of | 
It may be well questioned whether sound policy | $178,546,555, This presents a large increase upon ° 


does not demand that some discretion shall be | like exports of any previous year, and exceeds | 


given to the Department to purchase, out of any |! thatof the last fiscal year inthe sum of $43,646,322. | 
available surplus revenue, sound State stocks, . F regret that this increase is merely of an acci- 
when it can be done at or near par value, to be i. dental nature, and likely to be confined to the year | 
held as a sinking fund towards the redemption of ` just past. e 
the public debt as it becomes due, and thus saveto "By reference to table H, it wilt be seen that, for 
the Government the large premium, which other- || the year ending the 30th June, 1850, there were ex- 
wise will be required in the redemption. pi pur- |; ported 635,381,604 pounds of cotton, at an average 
chase, at market prices, of the stock of the United || value of 11.3 cents per pound, giving en aggregate 


ss. 
-° Should the large importation of foreign fabrics 
continue to increase uptil they drive from the mar- 
ket the like articles of domestic manufacture, it 
` follows as inevitable that the dabor of our people 
now engaged in manufactures must be driven 
mainly into planting and farming. They must, 
with equal certainty, produce a superabundance of 
the latter products with no increased market for 
them abroad, and a greatly-diminished demand for 


:. them at home. 


If this state of things shall be realized, it follows 


' that the ability of the people to purchase foreign 


‘ commodities will be destroyed; importations must 


greatly diminish in amount, and the revenue at 


‘once sink far below its present swollen amount. 


States. In the opinion of this Department such a |; value of $71,984,616, while 1,026,662,269 pounds ` 


tourse is desirable, and it is submitted for such || experted the 
action thereon as may be thought expedient. | $66,396,967. 


rer revious was valued at but | 
or the year ending 30th June last, | 
extending the grants of lands, has prevented the | at $112,315,317, averaging 12 24-100 cents per 
warrants issued by virtue ay Si from passing |‘ pound; thus exhibiting an apparent excess in. the 
into the hands of the actual settlers by assignment; |, value of this staple alone over that of the previous | 
consequently the receipts from that source have ' year of $40,330,701. 
not been seriously affected by that act. The re-| The very deficient crop.of 1849-'50 caused an 
ceipts from sales of the public kinds, for the quar- || enhancement in the valpe of cotton of nearly | 
er ending 30th September last, indicate a revenue |, double that of the previous year, and a still further 
: advance upon the average price of the last year, 


The language of the act of 28th September, 1859, |: there were exported 927,237,689 pounds, valved | 


m that source for the current year of upwardg | 
of two millions of dollars. Any excess of receipts | thus giving the large exeess in the aggregate value 
ever the expenses connected therewith is already |: of the exports before stated. Tt must be borne in 
appropriated, and, therefore, those receipts, wheth- | mind, however, that these values as reported are 
er more or less, cannot affect the balance in the : not always the prices realized on gales abroad. 
Treasury subject to appropriation at the end of | They are the declared values of the exporters from 
the fiscal year. The greater or less amount of | our country, against which bills of exchange are 
pubic debt redeemed: will depend upon the in- ‘| usually drawn-—and not the prices received on ac- 


crease or diminution of such receipts. The reve- |: tual sales; and. it is notorious that the immense 


nue from imports, consequently, is the great source | losses on the shipments of cotton during the last | 


| 
| 


| 


- at $51,800,000, the expenditures at $42,892,299 19, 
-being an excess of receipts over expenditures of 


upon which the country has to depend for the | 
means to carry on the Government. 
The unexpected addition to the boundaries of | 
dur country, covefing an area of more than five i 
hundred and twenty-six thousand square mites, | 
has, without doubt, been one cause of the large 
and sudden increase of our foreign importations, 
and consequent: increased receipts from customs | 
duties. Our expenses consequent upon such ac- | 
quisition have more than kept pace with the in- | 
crease of receipts,and they will remain permanent i 
charges upon the Treasury. Revenue to meet | 
these required expenditures must be provided for, ` 
and that during a périod when our public debt is |; 
maturing. It cannot for one moment be thought |: 
advisable to presuppose a renewal of any portion ii 
of such debt, and therefore it should be our aim |: 
to obtain révenue sufficient to meet these ma- |; 
turing liabilities, in addition to the annual expenses © 
of the Government. ; 
“The receipts from all sources for the last fiscal year `: 
amounted tO... ses eee cree ee -$52,312,979 87 | 
The appropriations to........... 51,428,414 46 :! 


Being an excess of receipts of.... 884,565 41; 
The estimated aggregate receipts for the current |; 
fiscal year are placed at $51,500,000. The ex- `. 
nditures, as estimated and appropriated, amount |: 
to $00,952,902 59, being an excess of estimated re- | 
ceipts over estimated expenditures of $547,097 41. ` 
The receipts for the.next fiscal year are estimated | 


$8,907,700 81. Making an aggregate estimated || 


gate value to near the average of previous yeara. 


| in 1852 
: 1n full force, only $2,881,118. 


‘compared with the previous year, exhibit a de- `! 


year have reduced the amount actually realized by | 
the sales in Europe very far below the official value | 
in the custam-house returns. The crop of the |! 
pean year has exceeded that of the last, and will, | 
rom its abundance, probably restore the aggre- || 


The. exports of breadstuffs and provisions, in | 
184%, were $68,701,921; in 1849. $38,155,507;.and |! 
1 $21,948,654, which latter exceeds the ex- || 

ports of 1840, when thecorn laws of England were 


The exports of rice for the last fiscal year, as || 


crease of $460,917, and that of tobacco a decrease | 
of $695,834. The products of planting and agri- |' 
culture for the past year have been unusually large. | 
Ail Europe, with inconsiderable exceptions, has ' 
been blessed with like abundance; and. without : 
some unexpected disturbing causes, seriously af- ` 
fecting markets abroad, there is every reason to | 
anticipate a still further decline in our exports for | 
the coming year. $ 
Our total imports for the last yerr amount to ` 
$215,725,995, praducing a revenue of more than ` 
forty-nine millions of dollars. The balances of | 
trade during that period, in addition to the large 
amounts of the various;stocks: of the country, — 
eaused an export of upwards of twenty-nine ml- | 
lions of specie. The export of the precious metals |: 
still continues, and at a rapidly-increasing ratio, | 
having amounted already, in the first five months - 


4 
I 


| of the current fiscal year, to $27,594,236, which is 


nearly equal to the export for the entire year end- | 


ing 30th June, 1851.. hi 


It should constantly be kept in view that our sys- 
tem of revenue is not compulsory, but depends 
solely on the voluntary contributions of the people. 
If our citizens refuse, or are unable to purchase 
foreign goods, the revenue now almost solely 
relied on must cease, and the Government be 


| driven to direct taxation for its annual suport 
edt, 


and the ultimate liquidation of a large public 
From: theme considerations arises the great duty 

of Congress: so to regulate foreign commerce, if 

possible, as to cherish that labor at home, the 


proceeds of which are our sole reliance for the 
| revenues indispensable to the wants of the Gov- 


ernment. : 

I respectfully refer ta the suggestions on this 
subject in my report to the last session of Con- 
gress. The experience of the-last year has devel- 
oped no facts which induce me to question the 
propriety of the changes in the present tariff laws 


| which I then submitted to Congress; on the con- 


trary, information derived from the most reliable 
sources has confirmed what was then anticipated. 
Much of the raw cotton formerly wrought inte 
fabrics, by the labor of our citizens, now goes 
abroad, and returns to us for vale in a form vastly 
augmented in value, and to that extent the labor 
ef oùr own citizens bas been diminished in value 


: and driven into other pursuits. 


‘The history of iron manufacture for the last few 
rs furnishes an ‘instructive lesson to the states- 
tren of this country. This article enters into such 
general use in every occupation of life in all coun- 
tries advanced beyond the firat step of civilization, 
that it may well take rank amongst the necessaries 
of life in this country. i : 


The importations of bar and pig iron for the year 
ending 30th of September, 1842, 


WEPEs bis ee ceiveee ais s........ 100,055 tons. 
The estimated production in the 
United States for that period Í . 
WaS. essee seecevececcwecces 230000 tE 
Makingan aggregate consumption ` 
Of iecicces eeccccerrencccsess 330,055 “s 
Or 403 pounds per head. —— 
In 1846, the importations were... 69,625 *“ 
and the production estimated at 765,000 ‘ 
Consumption, seve sse ese. 834,625 “ 


Or 92 Ibs. per head. 
In 1848, the importations were... 153,377 


and the production..... 800,000 


Consumption. seses. a» e ..953,377 
Or 993 Ibs, per head. = 
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In 1849, the importations were... 289,687 tons. 


the production......... 650,000 * 
Consumption. ......... 939,687 * 


Or 953 lbs. per head. SS ji 


in 1850, the importations were... 337,532 “ 
the production,........ 564,000 * 
Consumption.......... 901,532 “ 

Or 86} Ibs. per head. = 
tn 1851, the importations were... 341,750 “ 
the production......... 413,000 “ 
Consumption. s..ess... 754,750 * 


Or 69} lbs. per head. 
(See table J.) 
Thus we perceive that the actual consumption 


of iron, which, under high duties and prices, was |! 
steadily augmenting in quantity, is, under the pres- || 


ent reduced rates, both in duties and prices, grad- 
ually falling off, notwithstanding the increase of | 
population and the great extension of our farming 
interests. 

That this great interest is in a most depressed || 
condition, the foregoing comparative production | 


being for the present year less than one half the | 
capacity of the works, sufficiently attests. From || 
the evidence furnished to this Department it is 
clear that the rolling mills, the charcoal furnaces 
and forges, are utterly unable to produce iron at 
the prices at which it is now imported. During : 
the last year many establishments were enabled to 
survive only by carrying the iron to the high | 
stages of manufacture, as the making of nails and 
forged work. At the present time the prices are 
below thecost of production. if the present policy 
eontinaes, we must witness in a short time the 
total prostration of this industry, which, once dé- ‘, 
atroyed, will require many years to replace it upon -| 
its present footing as to skill and experience; and || 
we shall become dependent upon foreign countries | 
for.the most important material in the arts of 
pente, and the most indispensable of the muni- 
ments of war. l f 
I pan with this report several tables intended |; 
to show the sudden and extraordinary fall in the 
invoice values of certain articles which, prior to 
the tariff act of 1846, had been subject to specific 
daties, but which by that law were made subject 
to duties ad valorem. It must be apparent, from 
these tables, that great frauds are practised by 
undervaluations daily, which no expedient can | 
ent, unless such articles as are set. forth in 
these tables are charged with specific instead of ! 
ad valorem duties. 
COAST SURVEY. : 
The coast survey, under the superintendence of 
Professor A. D. Bache, has made excellent prog- 
ress during the past year. Its—operations have 
been continued in all the States of the Atlantic and 
Pacifie coast. The series of nearly continuous 
triangulation spoken of m my report of Mat diy 
now extends from the mouth of the Kennebeck,’ 
in Maine, to beyond Ocracoke inlet, in North 
Carolina. The work has been assiduously prosè- 
cuted in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, is 
nearly completed in Alabama and Mississippi, and 
has made good progress in Louisiana and Texas, ; 
and on the western coast of California and Oregon. 
The report-of the superintendent will show the de- 
tails of progress—with it is a most valuable and 
extended list of geographical positions determined 
by the preliminary calculations of the work, and 
extending over the whole coast, which was under 
survey. previous to July, 1850. The numerous 
hydographic sketches which also accompany that | 
report, present more than two thirds of the work | 
of the season, which admits of being thus shown | 
in a form sited to immediate use by navigators 
and others interested in it. A new edition of the 
hydographic notices of the western coast is also l 
prepared for publication. The activity and jüdg-.f 
ment with which this work is ~pfésecuted, and its 
efficiency and economy, recommend it, in the opin- 
ion of this Department, warmly to the fostering 
care of Congress. 
Theinjunction of Congréss to employ as many 
officers of the Army and Navy on the work as 
practicable, in addition to- the civilians, has been 


steadily kept in view, and at present sixty-six 
Navy officers and twelve Army officers are àt- 
tached to the survey. . 


The reasons given in my report in reply to reso- 
lutions of the Senate in the early part of the last 
session of Congress, why the present organization 


| of this great work should be maintained, and its 


control remain, as at present, in the Treasury De- 


|. partment, met so general an acquiescence on the 
part of Congress, and, I may say, of the whole . 


country, that I referto it merely to express m 
unshaken confidence in the value of that organi- 
zation, the fruits of which the whole country is 


i, now so abundantly reaping. 


The Superintendent of the Coast Survey has, 


i; under the third section of the light-house act, 
|! caused examination for sites for light-houses to be 


made by the officers of the survey, and hag re- 
ported, as by law directed, on the necessity for 
construction in all cases where the Fifth Auditor 
had been doubtful. This duty has been promptly 
and acceptably discharged, and constitutes a new 
claim on the 
eration. 
MINT. 


The operations of the Mint during the past year | 
have been conducted with efficiency, and with ;' 
highly satisfactory results. Under the present | 


system the depositors promptly receive the value 


l of their bullion so soon as it is assayed, and 
: though the deposits are made in large masses at || 
short intervals, on the arrival of the California , 


steamers, yet the assays are made and the pay- 
ments commenced usually within forty-eight hours, 


and the whole generally completed within an aver- ' 
of five or six days after these heavy amounts - 


of bullion—frequently by two and three hundred 


different depositors—are received at the Mint; and | 
the whole duty is performed without any charge | 


to the depositors, except a mere fractional per- 
centage for the actual cost of separating the bullion. 


It is believed that equal facilities are not presented | 


to individuals by the Mints of any other nation as 
aré now given by the Mint of the United States. 

. The realization of the value of these large quan- 
tities of bullion by the owners of it without loss 


: within d few days after it arrives in the United 


States, ts accor plihed by means of the heavy 
bullion fund which can at present be spared without 


inconvenience from the excess of means in the | 


Treasury. It may, however, not always be ton- 
venient to- keep so large an amount reserved for 


this purpose from the public funds; and even if it | 
were otherwise, the amount of this find applied to | 


the purchase and extinguishment of so much of 
the national debt would save nearly $400,000 an- 
nually ín interest now paid by the Treasury. It 
is believed this saving could be effected, and allthé 
advantages at present enjoyed by the depositors of 
gold or other bullion still retained, if, instead of 
paying the Mint certificates in cash, as is now 
done, Congress would make them receivable for 
all dues to the Government, under suitable restric- 
tions as to the time and place of their receipt. I 
can sée no reasonable objection to such use of these 
certificates, as they are the evidences of so much 
buttion alreddy ir the possession of ‘the Govèrn- 
ment, and for which the coin itself would be forth- 
coming, generally in a few days, and always ina 
few weeks. 


‘In connection with the subjèct of the Mint, I | 


déem it my duty to-call the attention of Congress 
to the present standard Yalue of 
as established by: existing laws. 


Therelation of gold to silver in the legal coin- | 
ave of thé United States isas 1 to 15.988; in Great `: 


Britain, as 1 to 14.228, and in France, as 1 to 


15.499. Thus it will be seen that ohe ounce ii’ 


pure gold will, in the United States, be equal to 
that produted from the coinage of 15.988 ounces 
of pure silver; in Great Britain it will be equal to 
that derived from only 14.288 ounces pure silver; 


|| and in Frarice to 15.499 ounces. Se soon, therefore, | 
| as the state of our foréign commierdé, as is now the 


case, requires an exportation of specie, it is gb- 
vious that ourdilver coin must be éxported whilst it 
can be perenne till the demand for exportation is 


supplied.. i 
From the operation of this law of commerce. 


atises the present scarcity of our silver curreiicy. 
At this time, though our silver coin comniands a 

reniium in exchange for gold, it is, notwithétand- 
ing, still found more advantageoue for shipment 
abroad than gold. Inconséquence of the pn 
oni silver, though the relative legel vahie between: 


part of the Coast Survey to consid- | 


gold and silver, 
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it and the latter is as 1 to 15.988, the real intrinsic 
market value is only about 1 to 15.675. A debtor, 
then, who offers silver in payment must give it at 
the rate of 15.988 ounces in coin, by which he 
; loses 313 thousandths of an ounce, for with 15.675 


H 


:, ounces he could purchase one ounce of gold, which 


; latter would be a legal tender for the same debt. 
' It is to be borne in mind, however, that though 
: the relative value of coin in Great Britain is as 1 
to 14.288, that is not the relative bullion value of 
: the two metals, which is about 1 to 15.716, the 
: silver coin of that country being about ten per cent. 
| less in value than silver bullion of the same weight; 
| that is to say, the silver coin of that kingdom will 
| 


go ten per cent. further in paying debts than an 

equal weight of pure silver bullion at the standard 

value. A difference so great in the value of the 
| two species of coin has not, of course, been the 
result of either miscalculation or mistake, but 
was brought about by design, and with the same 
| views which it is believed will render it necessary 
for us to adopt a similar plan, in order to retain 
| and maintain asilver currency. The obvious pol- 
| icy of this system was, to secure the gold and sil- 


i vercoinage of Great Britain against the fluctuations 
arising from the relative value of gold and silver 
‘ bullion there. In Great Britain 14.288 ounces of 
silver coin is equal in payment to 15.988 ouncesin 
' the United States, and 15.499 in France. It is 
very clear, then, that there is no inducement to 
i export silver coin to either country from Great 
Britain. y 

Though the British Government manufactures 
i one-hundred shillings in coin from bullion intrin- 
‘ sically worth only ninety shillings, it does not 


i permit individuals to bring ninety shillings in 
ballon to the Mint and receive in exchange one 
hundred shillings in cbin; but, on the cony 
the community is obliged to pay the par value for 
:| all the silver coin it requires. It must give £5 in 
i puré gold or silver for one hundred shillings in 
|; coin. Coinage being a monopoly by the Govern- 
| ment, the latter ean impose such terms as it deems 
necessary and advisabte, and the public, within 
certain limits, will pay the Government its own 
price for the betiefit of the Mint stamp. _ k 
In fixing, therefore, the proper relative valūë 
which should be established between our gold and 
silver coins, it should not bé done with regard to 
| the value of our coins in reference to foreign coin, 
but as to their intrinsic value, as didlion, in foreign 
‘| countries.” ; : ae 
The relative value of our gold and silver coins is, 
as already stated, as 1 to 15.988; and the bullion 
value of our silver coin in England is 15.716, be- 
ing a difference of 272 thousandths, or nearly two 
i! per cent. It follows, then, as a matter of course, 
i| that on all occasions where the course of our for- 
| eign trade requires heavy shipments abroad, our 
Silver coin will be first sought after for that pur- 
even -at a premium; and, consequently, will 
r as it has already doné 


) pose, 
disappeér from circulation, 
to avery gréat extent. = 
‘Thére seése to be but pes eiar direct 
retnedy for this évil, and thit is the one Which has 
already been adopted in Great Britain, of chan- 
| gine the relative value between gold and silver 
coin by reducing the intrinsic value of the latter. 
The opinion of the officers of the Mint, (in which 
judicious persons, whose opinions are entitled to 
| great weight, conéur,) is, that this changé-eould’ 
Be advantageously made, by making our: dollar’ 
'| weigh thrée Hundred and eighty-four graihs, and 


|| the smaller coins in proportion; so that eight hun- 
dred ounees of such coin should be worth by tale 
exactly $1,000. ‘Fhe Director of the Mint, in a 
communication on the subject, says, “If such a 
scale of wéights were adopted, the relation of sil- 
ver in such pieces to gold would be as 14.884 to 
1, and if the present triie relation or bullion value 
is about 15.675 to 1, the new proposed silver coi: 
would be overvalued by law about five per cent., 
a vety small advance, and far less than in British | 
į silver, or itt the worn Spanish coin which now 
mionopolizes our circulation. . $ 
In the adjustment of this subject, it will be ne- ` 
eessary to cansider the depreciation in the valué of 
gom which may have taken place already, or shalt 
ereafter occur, in consequence of the immense - 
additional supplies which have been; and will na 
dötbt continue to be, thrown into ciréulation from 
| California, Australid; and other countries. This“ 
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consideration might justify a much greeter present 
overvaluation of silver coin; as the future depre- 
ciation of gold will probably soon overcome the 
limit of the present proposed advance. i 
If this plan is adopted by Congress, it of course |; 
will involve the necessity of making silver coin a |: 
legal tender only for debts of small amount, say :- 
not exceeding ten dollars, which is about the same | 
limit (forty shillings) which has been established | 
in Great Britain. 
The subject of a change in the coinage of the | 
country is one of very great importance, and in- . 
volves consequences which require the most serious ': 
consideration and deliberate action. That the pres- .. 
ent relative value of our gold and silver coin re- |: 
quires some change there.can be little doubt; and |, 
I have therefore deemed it my duty to bring the |i 
subject to the notice of Congress. $ 
he great increase in the amount of bullion || 
which now comes.to the United States for coinage, `: 
compared with former times, seems to require the | 
establishment of branches to the Mint at those `! 


(l 
l! 


| charge upon the Treasury. This, it is believed, 


- assays of the coins of those foreign countries with `, 


! factory manner in which he executed his instruc- 
tions, the most beneficial results must follow. 

Another of the board is about to proceed to Cali- 

fornia, and it is not doubted by the Department 
that the action of the general appraisers wilJ tend 

very materially to establish that uniformity in ap- 

praisements so desirable, and by which both the 

revenue and the honest importer will be greatly 

' benefited. 

By the act of 3d March, 1845, no revenue cut- 
ter nor steamer can be purchased or built unless 
: an appropriation therefor shall be made. 

The several iron steamers then in progress of 
construction have been condemned as unfit for rev- 
` emue purposes. Some of the sailing cutters have 
become unseaworthy, and the number of vessels 
appertaining to this branch of the service has been, 
therefore, necessarily reduced to an extent injuri- 
ous to the interests of the revenue. 

The brig Lawrence. now on the western coast, 
is found to be unsuited to this service, in conse- 
quence of the great expense attendant upon keep- 
ing a vessel of her size in commission, and the 


is the universal usage at all other national Mints, |; 
and the charge would be but a mere fractional per- |' 
centage, amounting only to a very few cents per ;; 
ounce. l. 

This Department is now required bylaw to sub- ! 
mit annually to Congress the Mint assays of cer- | 
tain foreign coins; and it is recommended that this 
requirement be extended so as to embrace annual 


which the United States have any considerable ` 
commercial intercourse, and that an appropriation 
not exceeding one thousand dollars be made to i 
defray the annual expense of procuring such for- 
eign coins as can only be obtained from abroad. 
Invoices of merchandise imported from foreign 
countries, and subject to ad valorem duties, are re- 
quired by our existing revenue laws ta be made 
out in the currency of the country whence the | 
shipment is made, and the value which such cur- 
rency shall have in computations at our custom- : 
houses has from time to time, in respect to several `; 


points where the largest amount of bullion and _; foreign countries, been prescribed by specific laws. | 
foreign coin are received. Any transportation of || The President of the United States is authorized 

those articles beyond the places where they are ' by the sixty-first section of the act of 1799, to es- |: 
preduced, or received from abroad, is attended |: tablish fit and proper regulations for estimating 


want of proper sailing qualities. T therefore rec- 
ommend that authority be given for her disposal, 
and the building of six additional vessels, which 


with delay, risk, and expense, which should be | 
avoided, if possible, without too great expense to |' 
the Government. 

The State of California is now producing gold |! 
dust certainly equal in amount to seventy-five mil- 
lions of dollars, and probably equal to one hundred | 
millions of dollars a year. The information in ;: 
possession of this Department warrants the opinion || 
that this product will not be diminished in amount ': 
for many years to come. 

The distance from San Francisco, by way of 
the Isthmus of Panama and New York, to the 
Mint at Philadelphia, is about 6,250 miles. The 
precious metals there found have, therefore, to be | 
transported that distance and back, at great risk |! 
and expense, before the owner can receive its 
equivalent in the legal coin of the United States. | 
Such a burdensome tax upon the interests of Cali- 
fornia should be removed by the establishment of 
a branch Mint at the most eligible point in that 


State. 

Nearly all the importations of specie and bul- | 
lion concentrate at the port of New York; two 
thirds of all the customs duties collected in the 
country are there paid in specie. Sound policy 
demands that at that great commercial and finan- 
cial centre a branch Mint should be established, 
which should be the custodian of the large amount 
of public moneys there collected, and which will | 
enable foreign coin and bullion to be converted | 
most speedily into our own currency, without the | 
risk, delay, and expense of transportation to any | 
other point. j 

It is believed that the establishment of such ar | 
institution at that point would not charge much | 
additional annual expense upon the Treasury. 
The Treasurer thereof would supersede the office 
of Assistant Treasurer. The branch Mints at 
Dahlonega, Georgia, and Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, may be converted into assay offices, whereby 
several superftuous officers might be dispensed 
with. The deposits of bullion at those establish- 
ments have been regularly declining, without any | 
decrease in the annual expenses. The transporta- 
tion from thence of bars and ingots, the values of 
which would be attested by Government assayers, | 
would be easily effected at little risk or expense. 

For these and other reasons, heretofore expressed | 
by my predecessors, I earnestly recommend the 
immediate establishment of branch Mints at New || 
York and San Francisco, and the discontinuance | 
of those in North Carolina and Georgia as Mints ' 
for coinage, retaining them as assay offices, under | 
such regulations as to the number of offices, &c., |! 
as Congress may deem proper. 4 

The expenses of the Mint and branches have of ` 
course greatly increased since the accession of || 
California, and will be still further augmented in | 
case Congress should determine to establish the | 
two additional branches at San Francisco and | 
New York. I would therefore suggest for the 
consideration of Congress the ropriety of author- | 
izing a small seigniorage on the bullion deposited ' 
by corporations or individuals for the purpose of | 

covering the actual expenses of coinage, instead | 


fi 


| of such currency in Spanish or United States sil- | 


| addition to the interest which had accumulated on 


are required for our greatly-extended coast. 
' Should authority be given, as suggested, to sell the 
| Lawrence, and appropriate the proceeds towards 
: the building and equipping of the six new vessels, 
there will be required, in addition, to accomplish 
that object the sum of seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. : 

I would respectfully recommend to Congress a 
l! considerable increase to the pay of the officers of 
the revenue marine employed on the Pacific, 
where their present compensation is entirely inad- 


duties on imported merchandise, the original cost ; 
of which shall be exhibited in depreciated cur- 
rency issued and circulated under the authority of 
any foreign government. In the execution of this 
power, consuls of the United States are required 
to certify on invoices of merchandise shipped | 
from the countries of their residence and made || 
out in depreciated currency, or in a currency the 
value of which is not fixed by our laws, the value 


i 


ver dollars. It 1s obvious, however, so far as the | 
foreign currency consists of coin, that the most | equate, in consequence of the very heavy expenses 
accurate and reliable method of ascertaining its ' to which they are unavoidably subject in that 
value, as compared with our own, is by an actual |i quarter. Whilst the army there has had its pay 
assay at the Mint. || greatly augmented, and all the civil officers con- 
hile the results of such annual assays will |! nected with the collection of the revenue receive 
place within the power of the President. the best. |! double salaries to what are paid at the Atlantic 
means of performing the duty of establishing fit |! ports, the officers of the revenue marine alone are 
and proper regulations on the subject, they will | fn without any addition to their pay. Atthis 
also enable Congress to revise and correct, from || time the seamen on board the reveztue cutters there 
time to time, by further legislation, the values in || are receiving nearly the same pay as the commis- 
custom-house et and computations of the || sioned officers, and at an earlier date instances oc- 
foreign coins already fixed and regulated by our |; curred where the former have actually received 
laws. It is to be observed that the proceeds of | higher rates than the latter. I would further rec- 

_ ommend that any inerease of pay which Congress 


the coins thus asore will, after assay, be re- 
turned tothe Treasury and carried to the credit . may think proper to grant to that body of merito- 
rious officers be not only for the future, but also 


of said appropriation for subsequent disbursement, ` 

in like manner. It will therefore be reduced only `: have a retroactive effect, 
by the expense of transmitting the coin from :: Numerous appropriations were made during the 
abroad and the loss consequent upon their assay. ` last session of Congress for additional marine hos- 
MISCELLANEOUS. | i: pitals and light-houses, and also for the continua- 
By the 2d section of the act of 10th August, `: tion and completion of similar works previously 
' 1846, the money received from the property of | commenced. Some of these structures have been 
| John Smithson, amounting to $515,169, was lent | finished and occupied since the adjournment of 
| to the Treasury at six per cent. interest, and in |; Congress, and several are so nearly completed as 
|| to warrant the expectation that they may be ocou- 
this fund at the time of the passage of said act, |i pied within the ensuing sixty days. The marine 
amounting to $242,129, the Treasury has con- || hospitals at Pittsburg, Cleveland, Louisville, Pa- 
tinued to pay, under the provisions of said law, an || ducah, and Chicago are among those thus fin- 


|upon the Treasury, and will so continue to be, 


annual interest of upwards of thirty thousand f 
dollars. During the whole of this latter period a | 
large surplus, including, of course, this fund, has it 
been laying unproductive in the Treasury ; and the |; 
above annual payment has been an extra charge `: 


unless Congress should think proper to otherwise | 
order. As thereis at present every prospect of a 
continued large surplus in the Treasury, I would 
respectfully suggest, in order to save this annual 
payment, that the Department should be author- ; 
ized to make the above fund actually productive, 
by investing the full amount in stocks of the |: 
ni 


ted States, on terms which will render the re- `! 
sult equally advantageous to the Smithsonian In- : 
stitution as it now is under the present annual pay- 
ments direct from the Treasury. 
_ The Board of General Appraisers established :i 
in pursuance of the 3d section of the act of 3d: 
March, 1851, entitled “ An act to amend the acts 
regulating the appraisement of merchandise, and 
for other purposes,” promptly entered upon their : 
general duties as contemplated by that act. Dur- 
ing the past season one of the board, under in- | 
structions of this Department, visited the several {! 
ports upon our northern frontier; and from the | 


od 
i 
ji 
1 


i: 
i 
i] 


_ of allowing the latter to remain as an exclusive b 


information communicated by him, and the satis- | 


ished and occupied, or expected to be occupied 
within the period stated. Those in process of 
erection at Natchez, Napoleon, and St. Louis are 
in such a state of forwardness as_to justify the 
belief that they will be finished early in next year: - 
Reports from the officers and agents employed in 
the superintendence of these works are herewith 
transmitted, marked 

A site for a marine hospital at Evansville, Indi- 
ana, has been selected, but no con veyance of the 
land has yet reached the Department, and all fur- 
ther steps are necessarily impeded until the title 
is perfected. 

A design for the marine hospital at San Fran- 
cisco was adopted soon after the appropriation for _ 
this object was made; and a commissioner ap- 


i ~pointed and dispatched to that city in March last, 


with a view to the commencement of this work 
on a site which was then. understood and still be- 
lieved to be the property of the United States. 
Difficulties, however, presented themselves in con- 
nection with the titles thereto, sufficient, in the 
opinion of the commissioner, to authorize a sus- 

ension of the work. Recent advices, however, 
ead to the belief that they will soon be removed, 
when the erection of the building will be immedi- 
ately commenced. 
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All or nearly all of the light-house structures, 
for which appropriations were made by the act of 
3d March, 1851, have been delayed because of the 


and third sections of that act, and several author- | 


ized by previous acts, on account of the require- 
ments of the joint resolution of Congress dated 
llth September, 1841, as will be seen from the 
report of the Superintendent of the Light-House 
Establishment. ; i 
The Department has not‘ yet succeeded in 


making a definite contract for the erection of the . 2 ta th 
: decision is conclusive and binding upon them. As 


light-houses on the Pacific coast, which have 


| 


i 
preiimimary examinations enjoined by the second |: 


Report of the Superintendent of Census. 


i and often under the practice of indemnifying col- 
| lectors, who seem to have acted in good faith, the 


| United States are subjected to heavy bills of costs. 
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In many instances such suits are not really ne- | fancy 
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Further legislation in connection with portions 
of our commerce is undoubtedly necessary. Our 
coasting laws, however wise and useful in the in- 
of the country, contain many provisions 


_ cessary to procure redress for the party aggrieved, `; stillin force which, in consequence ofthe increased 
as relief might be generally obtained through an | 


i application to the Treasury Department. 
By the 24th section of the tariff act of 1842 it is 
. made the duty of collectors and other officers of 
the customs to execute and carry into effect all 
instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury rela- 
tive to the execution of the revenue laws; and his 


been authorized by Congress, and great difficulty |: a proper protection of the officer, as well as to 


exists in accomplishing that object, in consequence 
of what is considered the inadequate appropriation, 


ii prevent the unnecessary accumulation of costs, it 
| is respectfully suggested that some provision be 


- land and water over our largely-exten 


ortation by 


facilities which steam offers for trans 
ded territory, 


: are not only totally useless, but impose vexatious 


in the opinion of those begt capable of judging of |} made by law to prevent the institution of suits ; 
the facts and circumstances connected with their || against collectors for their acts in executing the 


construction in that portion of the Union. 


The Department will probably have to await the 


. revenue and collection laws until an application 
‘ shall have been made to the Department for relief, 


further action of Congress, and if additional appro- | and denial thereof, prescribing some period within | 
priations are made at an early day, the whole of 


the structures could be commenced in the spring, 


go soon as the rainy season has terminated, in 
which case it is believed they can be completed 
and put into operation previous to the ensuing j 


winter. 


In pursuance of the authority given to the De- 


partment by the 8th sectien of the act of 3d March, 


which such ap pteoicy and decision by the De- 


| 
|; partment shall 


appeal from the collector’s decision, without de- 
laying the business of the importer and the Gov- 
‘ernment. Many cases of this character arise in 


e made. Such a provision would `; 
seem the more expedient, inasmuch as the Depart- || 
i Ment cannot in many cases exercise the power |: 
conferred by law in advance, and not even on an! 


1851, entitled ‘* An act making appropriations for '; distant sections of the Union, where such neces- |i 
light-houses, light-boats, buoys,” &c., a board of | sary delay would often prove of serious detriment | 


officers, constituted as direct 
that act, was organized soon after its passage. The 
board is composed of the following officers, viz: 


by the provisionsof | 


to all concerned. The parties would thus save all 


General Totten and Colonel Kearney, of the Army; ‘' litigation by affording relief. 


Commodore Shubrick and Commander Dupont, of |: 
the Navy; Professor Bache, Superintendent of the |: full 


In addition to such provision, it is also respect- i i , 
suggested that some regulation should be ; of the California returns were destroyed by the 


their legal rights in any event, and the Department `; 


‘| could often prevent the necessity and expense of .' Fé £ 
‘| side of the Rocky Mountains, and from the Ter- 


and embarrassing restraints on the coastwise and 
interior commerce, without furnishing any ade- 
quate security to the public revenue. In conse- 
quence of this state of the laws, importers are 
often obliged, at no inconsiderable expense, to in- 


i trust their business with the custom-houses to 


agents supposed to be well versed therein; and the 
difficulty on the part of the officers of the customs, 
as well as importers, of correctly understanding 
and applying the provisions of such a complex 


i mass of legislation, gives rise to frequent and ex- 
' pensive litigation, augments the business at the 


custom-houses and at this Department, and gives 


| to the operation of law that uncertainty which itis 


the duty of every wise Government to avoid. 
Respectfully, THOS. CORWIN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Report of the Superintendent of Census. 
Census Orrice, WASHINGTON, 
December 1, 1851. 
Sır: I have the honor to report that full and 


complete returns of the Seventh Census have been 
received from all the. States of the Union on this 


ritories of New Mexico and Oregon. A portion 


Coast Survey; and Lieutenant Jenkins, of the . made by law as to costs in suits against public || conflagration at San Francisco—an accident which 


Navy, as secretary. ae: 
The attention of the board has been directed to 
the objects sontempiarai by Congress. The result 
of their labers will be transmitted in a separate 
report at an early day. 
he completion of the experiment for testing the 
use and economy of the calcium light, has been 
delayed by the sickness of the inventor, and other 
causes. It is expected, however, that a full report 
thereof will be made at an early day, which, when 
received, will be transmitted to Congress. 

Sites for the new cuetom-houses authorized at 
Bangor, Pittsburg, Louisville, St. Louis, and 
Mobile, have been selected and purchased, and the 
necessary measures for the erection of suitable 
buildings are in progress. The limited 


appropri 
„ation for the site and building authorized at Čin- |. r 2 
' July, 1813, ‘ An act concerning suits and costs in 


‘cinnati, will not justify the prosecution of that 


i: officers under the revenue and collection laws, and 


| also to enable the Department -to bring up such | 


‘| cases for final decision to the Supreme Court, 
‘whatever may be the amount in controversy. 

Such a process would settle the law in such cases, 
| and thus constitute the rule of administration and 
prevent much expensive litigation. Suits involv- 
ing the same principles are often upon the docket 
at the same time, and the decision of one ought to 
be sufficient to control the disposition of all. Some 
additional powers to enable the court, in cases in- 
j volving the same construction of law, to consoli- 
| date suits against collectors, whether instituted by 
| the same or different parties, would answer all the 
| purposes of justice, and prevent the unnecessary 


work beyond the purchase and location of the site. | 
I have, therefore, submitted an additional estimate ` 
which is required to enable the Department te erect | 


a building adapted to the several purposes specified 
by Congress. Sis : 

The restriction placed upon the appropriation 
fer x custom-house and ‘lot at Bath, Mame, has 
prevented any expenditure for that purpose being 
made. The purchase of a suitable site will ab- 
sorb so large a propertion of the appropriation as 
to forbid the erection of a building with the lim- 


ited amount. remaining at the disposal of the De- ; 


partment. An additional appropriation of $25,000 
1s therefore recommended. , 

. The requirements of the joint resolution of 11th 
September, 1941, not having: yet been complied 
with in relation to the site for a custom-house at 
Norfolk, selected: by the commissioners appointed 
for the purpose, the commencement of that struc- 
ture has necessarily been delayed. 

No information in regard to a pone site for the 
custom-house authorized in the 
gon has yet been received. 

It is expected that: the custom-house at Savan-. 
mah will be completed and occupied within a few 
weeks, , : 

The work upon the New Orleans custom-house 
has peba a rapidly as circumstances. would 
allow; that at-Charleston, South Carolina, will be 
prosecuted with every desire for its completion at 
the earliest practicable day.. 


' The instrinsic difficulties in construing and en- |! 


forcing many of the provisions of our existing 
revenue and collection laws, and particularly those- 
levying duties on imports, have given rise to a 
multiplicity of suits against the GE officers; 


-ji might not pro 


erritory of Ore- | 


ested whether the previsions of the act of 22d 


courts of the United States,” might not be ex- 


tended, or modified, as to suits against public ji 
officers for. acts under the revenue and collection || 
i laws as to make some fixed and specific regu- || 
i! lations limiting the allawance and amount of costs. 


| Under the provisions of existing laws, plaintiffs 
' within the same State with the collector may com- 
| menee suit against him in State courts, and the 
| defendant, by petition to the circyit court, can 


|: have the suit removed, and entered on the docket 
i. of that court. As the defendant in such cases will 
doubtless ordinarily, if not pee de avail himself 


: of this. privilege, it is suggested whether such suits 


y be required to be brought ori- 
| ginally in the i 
additional disadvantage to the plaintiff, and would 
| prevent the unnecessary accumulation of coats. - 


should undergo_a careful revision and arrange- 
: ment, 


multiplication of costs. Itis also respectfully sug- | : . 
i| November it was found necessary, in order to pre- 


|| pare certain information in time for the meeting of 
i Con 


} 


1 


ii 


| 


i 
| 


erl 
Federal courts, which would be no |! 


t 
1 
i 
! 
H 


ti 


‘| rendered it necessary for the census agent to pre- 


pare new cèpies from the originals, which are ex- 


, pected here daily. The other returns have been 


| this office ney 


received. 

The returns from Utah are expected by the first 
mail from that Territory, advices having been 
received of their completion. Three sets of sched- 
ules were transmitted by different conveyances, 
of which ony one set reached the agent, which 
accounts for the delay. The census for that Ter- 
ritory had been taken on manuscript schedules, 


|| and, at the latest dates, the agent was engaged in 


transferring the same to the printed blanks. 
On the 30th September there were employed in 
-one clerks, two messengers, two 


watchmen, and two laborers. In the month of 


ess, to make a large temporary addition to 
the clerical force of the office, and the number was 
increased to one hundred and forty-eight, who 
have performed extra duty. 

The frequent demands made by State officers 
and private individuals for statistical information, 


has much increased our labors. All such calls: 


have been promptly: panded :ta, when com-: 
pliance therewith would not interfere too much 


! with the progress of business. 


. It is desirable that the numerous laws respecting li 
i: the navigation and commerce of the United States | 


These enactments have been accumulating |. 


for more than half a century, and many of their |, 


provisions are com 
are still unrepealed, though they have long been 
inapplicable to the condition of our commerce, and 
of the country. A repeal of obsolete and useless: 


within a single statute, or connected series of stat- 
utes, so as to be readily referred to and understood, 


| mote a more uniform and faithful administration of 


the interests of the Government and the commer- 


6 


t 
t 
| 
i 
t 
| 
1 
: the laws, and afford a more certain protection to 


| cial community. 


lex, if not conflicting.” Others | r the dire 
| Census Board, and were furnished in timely season. 
| They proved to be well adapted to the purpose for 


| which they were designed. Among the great num- 


provisions, and a proper arrangement of the resi- || 
: dueunder appropriate titles, with judicious amend- | 
| ments and additions, and the whole comprised i 


i 


| 
i 


would be a measure of great public utility, pro- |: 


| 


The schedules used in taking the Seventh Cen- 


| sus of the United States were arranged on princi- 


|| ples different from any heretofore used for that 


purpose. The plan adopted for their constriction, 
while adding immensely to the labor of the office, 
presents, on the face of. the schedule, much more 
Information in the same space, and a better com- 
bination of facts relating to persons and things, 
than has heretofore been attained, while it is per- 
fectly simple, without complication, but little liable 
to error, furnishing easy means of detecting and 
correcting most of the errors which occur. These 
blanks were prepared under the direction of the 


ber transmitted through the mails, from every por- 


i tion of our territory, not one schedule was re- 


ceived at the office in a mutil 
any way injured. . 
The expenses of the Census Office.have been as 
follaws, viz: 
For printing and stationery, includin 
the amount reported at the first an 
second sessions of the last Congress, 
and by the Census Board..........$33,153 71 


ated condition, or in 


ad 
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For amount paid United States mar- 

A BAC I 34,001 25 
For amount paid toassistant marshals..891,245 18 | 
For amount paid for clerk hire and con- 


tingent expenses of the office... ....105,929 66 |! p 


The aggregate amount appropriated for i 
f Gite the Seventh Census was.. . 1,267,500 00 || 
The balance on hand this first day of i 
December, 1851. ..cce.cseeseese . 203,170 00 | 
The balance due to marshals and as- | 
sistant marshals of United States. . ..130,201 00 |, 
To pay our contingent expenses, inelu- 
ding clerk hire, office rent, fuel, sta- 1i 
tionery, etc., to the 30th day of June, 
1853, there will be required an ap- 
propriation of one hundred and fifty ! 
thousand dollars. ... e... eees. . . 150,000 00 i 
The cost of printing the compilation of the || 
Seventh Census forms ne portion of this estimate— 
that must be determined by the plan adopted by | 
Congress for the execution of the work. 


u 


{ 
i 


In the few cases where payment has not been | 


made to marshals and their assistants in full, their 
accounts have been delayed, either on account of ; 
negligence in making a proper or timely return of | 
their work, or to admit of some further considera- 


tion, in cases where the question of amount is, i 
under the act of Congress, to be fixed by the Sec- ` 


retary of the Interior, and the data still too im- | 
perfect to enable him to decide the matter, without, | 
perhaps, doing injustice to the parties themselves, 

or the Government. 


. To such marshals as the act of Congress au- : 


thorizes the payment of “ a reasonable amount for 


elerk hire, provided the charges under the act for :, their better preservation. 


| joys facilities of arriving at the interests of the |, pie 


[Dec. 1, 
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in that excepted, the individual paid costs before 
together with ‘‘ form” schedules ready filled up || appearance, and made satisfactory return to the 
for their guidance. office. These facts speak loudly in favor of the 
Payment has been made to these officers in two | general intelligence of our people, and their defer- 
ortions—the first, on the receipt of the marshal’s || ence to the laws, and prove that as liberty and in- 
certificate that the assistant had made proper re- |! telligence are diffused, these investigations, made 
turns to his office; and the second, after an exam- |; for the benefit of the people, cease to be deemed 
ination of every item of the work in detail by this || inquisitorial. _Here no fears of an excise duty or 
office, and adding to or abating the amount cer- |! tax deters individuals from contributing to a stock 
tified to be his due, as the result justified. The | of knowledge, the dissemination of which must 
entire number of payments made to marshals and :: lead to the benefit of all. . i 

assistants, has been 5,959. In some cases the as- The seventh enumeration of the inhabitants of 


sistant has preferred to receive payment at one ', the United States, exhibits results which ever 


ules, were sent pamphlets of printed instructions, 


`: time, after the final examination of his returns. | citizen of the country may contemplate with grati- 


In the compilation of the Seventh Census, it has ‘| fication and pride. Since the census of 1840, there 
not been deemed necessary to divide the popula- ' have been added to the territory of the republic, 
tion (as has been done heretofore) into divisions » by annexation, conquest, and purchase, 824,969 
other than by counties, cities, wards, or boroughs. ' square miles; and our title to a region covering 


| Each county in the United States possesses a copy | 341,463 square miles, which before properly be- 


of its own returns, and for its own purposes it en- | longed to us, but was claimed and partially occu- 
by a foreign Power, has been established by 
| ‘separate towns or townships—divisions, uninterest- |! negotiation, and it has been brought within our 
' ingto the community at large. Each separateState | acknowledged boundaries. By such means the 
| possesses also a copy of the complete returns of the |! area of the United States has been extended, du- 
i whole State, and fons these may be able easily to `; ring the past ten years, from 2,055,163 to 3,221,595 
subdivide, for State purposes, as minutely as de- '| square miles, without including the great lakes 
sirable. To include all the subdivisions of each ‘| which lie upon our northern border, or the bays 
State would make the work, if not now, very soon, || which indent our Atlantic and Pacific shores; all 
entirely too unwieldy. The subdivisions are, | which has come within the scope of the Seventh 
: however, laid down in the original returns, and if |; Census. : ; 
| it should be deemed desirable, may easily be de-:' In the endeavor to ascertain the progress of our 
: signated in the general work. i: population since 1840, it will be proper to deduct 
he original returns should be carefully pre- ` from the aggregate number of inhabitants shown 
‘ gerved, and should, as heretofore, be bound for | by the present census, the population of Texas in 
It seemed to me doubt- |- 1840, and the number embraced within the limits 


taking the census do not reach $500,” the princi- j! ful whether the office possessed the authority to | of California and the new Terntories, at the time 


ple has been adopted, to p in no case a larger | 
amount than that which, added to the other charges 
ef the marshal, will make his gross receipt equal 
to that sum. This construction of the act of Con- 
gress is believed to be in accordance with its in- 
tention. 

+ The compensation of some of the assistant mar- | 
shals, particularly in remote regions of the United | 
States and Territories, which are not included | 
within the provisions-of the supplementary act of 
August 30, 1850, is entirely inadequate to the 
amount of duty performed. It is my opinion that | 
additional compensation is equally due to some of ; 
the marshals. 

To the marshals and assistants, with but a few 
exceptions, too much credit cannot be accorded 
for the prompt and efficient manner in which they 
have discharged the duties prescribed by the law, | 
and for the readiness with which they have re- ; 
sponded to ealls for information ona variety of 
subjects, some of which were not embraced in the 

“schedules. To them is due the credit of returns 
being madeand rendered from this widely-extenided - 
country, in time to admit of piscing the aggregate | 
enumeration of population before the Congress | 
succeeding that which enacted the law, and on the |! 
first day of its session. The zeal and industry ‘| 
of many of these officers have contributed to fur- ; 
nen materials, uk GPE ae ped iHustrative of the ; 

istory, geo; y, an 0 of the countr 
nnd it eould Da geauteine to che Superintendent 
of Census to be permitted to send to each marshal 
and assistant, who has thus respected the calls 
upon his time and labor, a copy of that Census, | 
which their united exertions have contributed to 
enhance invalue. Good results would, doubtless, 


{ 


expend more in the preservation of these valuable | of their acquisition. From the best information 
records, than would secure them from injury, | which has come to hand, it is believed that Texas 
while in actual use for preparing the census. The | contained, in 1840, 75,000 inhabitants; and that 
only il it incurred for this purpose, has been || when California, New Mexico, and Oregon, came 
for book boards, which can be used for binding || into our possession, in 1846, they had a population 
them. : : : of 97,000. It thus appears that we have received, 

Duty to coming generations requires that docu- || by accessions of territory, sinte 1840, an accession 
ments containing so many proofs relating to the || of 172,000 to the number of our people. 
history of the present, should be carefully guarded The increase which has taken: place in those 
from injury or harm. While they contain the last || extended regions, 


1 is, sinde they came wider the au- 
record of the dead for one year, they comprise no || thority of our Government, should obviously be 
insignificant portion of the history of oy man, 


reckoned ad a part of the development and progress 
woman, and child living; and long after those (j ž 


„and, of our population; nor is it necessary to complicate 
whose names they contain will have passed from || the comparison by taking into account the propa- 


earth, will they be appeated to in proof of our į ble natural increase of this acquired population, 
once having lived, for our place of residence, our |, because we have not the means of determining the 
children, and our de oak Those now living :' rate of its advancement, nor the law which gov- 
use them to learn whether friends or relatives long | erned its progress, while yet beyond the influence 
unheard of, may not be found, and the search is | of our political system. The year 1840, rather 
not always made in vain; they have led tothe dis- ` than the date of the annexation of Texas, has been 
covery of lost relations, and their developments | taken for estimating her population, in connection 
have brought gee to many families. | with that of the Union, because it may safely be 
It would be well worth the expense to have re- i assumed that, whatever the increase during the 
corded in volumes, alphabetically arranged, the `` five intervening years may have been, it was 
name of every adult citizen, or head of a family, mainly, if not altogether, derived from the United 
as it appears in the return, with his occupation, , States. 
and with a reference to the schedule upon which , Owing to delays and difficulties mentioned in 
it may be found. This would furnish facilities of || completing the work, which no action on the part 


search hereafter, and save unnecessary handling of | 
the papers. The advantages of such a plan would 
be somewhat analogous te that in practical opera- 
tion in England, with respect to the registration of 
their deaths, births, and marriages. Names to 
the number of 14,000,000 have there been regis- 
tered during the past twelve years, in the ordinary 
course of events, in one office alone. The returns 


be experienced in future years from liberality thus |! are rendered the more valuable for future reference, 


dispensed. 

When it is remembered that previous to the date |! 
of its commencement, eight days only elapsed after | 
the passage of the act to take the Seventh Census, | 
and, considering the large increase of population | 
and the immense extent of new territory com- 
prised within its scope, it is not to be supposed | 
that this office can be charged with delinqueticy; | 
in view of the fact that we have received all the 
returns from every portion of the country, (ex- | 
cepting those accidentally destroyed in California,) : 
within a shorter time than they were received after | 
the commencement of the Sixth Census, for the ! 
taking of which the law was enacted fifteen months | 
previous, which gave ample time for executing the 
preparatory measures. 

In the performance of the present work, there 


by:the incessant vigilance exercised to the detec- 
tion of errors. 

The utmost care has been exercised to insure 
correct returns, and the manner of taking our cen- 
sus has been calculated to effect such a result. In 
connection with every variety of statistics given, 
the name of each person to whom every entry on 
the tables applies, has been furnished. nal cases 
where error or inconsistency could be detected, 
real or imaginary, the individual has been written 
to, in order that the discrepancy might be correct- 
ed. The replies have been, for the most part, 
prompt and satisfactory. It has been necessary, 
1n only three cases; to call the attention of an Uni- 
ted States district attorney to require enforcement 
of the act of Congress for refusal to reply to the 
interrogations of the assistants. In all b 


have been engaged 45 marshals, and 3,231 assist- 
ants; to each of whom, in addition to the sched- 


these cases return has been eventually made with- 


out the necessity of making costs to the parties— ,; 


ut one of .: 


of this office could obviate, some of the returns 
from California have not yet been received. As- 
saming the pene of Califormia to be 165,000, 
(which we do- y by estimate,) and omitting 
that of Utah,* estimated: at 19,000, the total num- 
ber of inhabitants in the United States was, on the 
lst of June, 1850, 23,246,301. The absolute in- 
crease from the Ist of June, 1840, has been 
6,176,848, and the actual increase per cent. is 
36.18. But it has been shown that the probable 
amount of population acquired by additions of ter- 
ritory should be deducted in making a compari- 
|| son between the resulta of the present and the last 
census. ‘These reductions diminish the total popu- 
i lation of the country, as a basis of comparison, to 
|, 23,074,301, and the increase to 6,004,848. The 
$ relative increase, after this allowance, is found to 
< be 35.17 per cent. The aggregate number of 
' whites in 1850 was 19,619,366, exhibiting a gain 
‘upon the number of the same class in 1840 of 
| 5,423,371, and a relative increase of 38.20 per cent. 
~ But excluding the 153,000 free population sup- 
‘posed to have been acquired by the addition of 
; territory since 1840, the gain is 5,270,371, and the 
: increase per cent. is 37.14. 
The number of slaves, by the present census, is 


ij A 
* Siuce ascermined to be 11,381. 


1851.) 
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3,198,298, which shows an increase of 711,085, 
equal to 28.58 per cent. If we deduct 19,000 for 
the probable slave population of Texas in 1840, 
the result of the comparison will be slightly differ- 
ent. The absolute increase will be 692,085, and 
the rate per cent. 27.83. 

The number of free colored in 1850, was 
428,637; in 1840, 386,245. The increase of this 
class has been 42,392, or 10.95 per cent. 


From 1830 to 1840, the increase of the whole . i 
the 


! ers, arriving subsequent to 1790, or the descend- `: 


population was at the rate of 32.67 per cent. At 
the same rate of advancement, the absolute gain 


for the ten years last past would have—been | 


5,578,333, or 426,515 less than it has been, with- 
out including the incréase consequent upon addi- 
tions of territory. ; 

The aggregate increase of population, from all 
sources, shows. a relative advance greater than 
that of any other decennial term, except that from 
the second to the third census, during which time 
the country received an accession of inhabitants, 
by the purchase of Louisiana, considerably greater 
than 1 per cent. of the whole number. Rejecting 
from the census of 1810 1.45 per cent., for the 
population of Louisiana, and from the census of 
1850, 1 per cent. for that of Texas, California, 
&c., the result is in favor of the last ten years by 
about one fourteenth of one per cent.; the gain 
from 1800 to 1810 being 35.05 per cent.; and from 
1840 to 1850, 35.12 percent. But, without going 
behind the sum of the returns, it appears that the 
increase from the second to the third census was 
thirty-two hundredths of one per cent. greater 
than the increase from the sixth to the seventh. 

The decermial increase of the most favored por- 
tions of Europe. ia less than l; 


' 
1 
j 
ij 
| 


per cent. per, 


annum, while with the United States it is atthe | 


rate of 3} per cent. According to our past prog- 

ress, viewed in connection with that of European 

nations, the population of the United States in 

forty years will exceed that of England, France, 

Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland, com- 
ined. 

The relative progress of the several races and 
classes of the population is shown in the following 
tabular statement: Sul a 
Incream per cent. of ench class of Enkabitants in the 
United States for sizty years, 


oo 


4 


: :1790 | 1800 | 1820 | 1620 | 1830 | 1840 

Classes. to |. to |- to. | to to to 
1800 | 1810 | 1820 | 1830 | 1840 | 1850 
Whiter......... | 35.7 rr 34.19 | 33.95 ! 34.7 | 38.98 
Free colored... 82.2 | 72,2 | 25.25 | 36.85 ; 20.9 | 10.0 
Slaves........... 97.9 |334 29.1 | 30.61 23.8 | 28.58 | 
Total colored...., 32.2 {37.6 98.58 | 31.44 23.4 | 96.22 
Total populat’n../ 35.01 | 38.45 33.12 | 33.48 32.67 | 36.25 


suses was. two months less than ten’ years, which 
time allowed for would bging the total 
to the rate of 34.36 per cent. ist 

‘The table given below shows the increase from 
1790 to 1850, without reference to intervening pe- 
riodss ` 


increase up 


Absolute |ine. pr 

a increase | ¢t. in 

1790. 1850. in sixty | siaty 

years. | years. 

Pama. 3,172,464 |10,608,018 16,457,555 [57.97 
Free colored... fa ! Berie ten 617.44 l 
HAVES. cee cee eeee 2 350.13 |: 

Total free colored ; it , Sa 
and slaves. ..... 757,363 | 3,612,899 2,855,596 |377. 00 


Sixty years since, the proportion between the |: 
whites and blacks, bond and free, was 4.2 to 1. |; 
In 1850, it was 5.26 to 1, and the ratio in favor |; 
of the former paee is increasing. Had the blacks ` 
increased as fast as the whites during these sixty '. 
years, their. number, on tht'first June, would have T 

n 4,657,239; so that, in comparison with the |! 
whites, they have lost, in this period, 1,035,340. ` 

This disparity is much morethan accounted for. |. 


by European emigration. to. the United States. || 


Dr. Chickering; in an essay u emigration, | 
published: at Boston in 1848—distinguis ed for | 
great elaborateness ef research—estimates the gain | 
of the white population, from this source, at 


{ 


| 
{ 
i 
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3,922,152. No reliable record was kept of the 
; number of emigrants into the United States until 
| 1820, when, by the law of March, 1819, the col- 
! lectors were required to make quarterly returns 
| of foreign passengers arriving in their districts. | 


For the first ten years, the returns under the law | 


| afford materials for only an approximation to a ; 
: true state of the facts involved in this inquiry. 


Dr. Chickering assumes, as a result of his in- | 


ants of such. According to Dr. Seybert, an : 


| eign passengers, from 1790 to 1810, was, as near- | 
| ly as could be ascertained, 120,000; and from the 


George Tucker, author of a valuable work on the 
| census of 1840, supposes the number, from 1816 to : 


i cording to the returns of the custom-houses, 


i, pursuing their route to Canada; but it is probable 


I 1846% n e o oa os 00202, 157 | 
|.. Within the last ten years there has probably been | 


! the average rate of the whole body of white pop- 


| ulation during these three decades, they and their || 


| descendants, in 1820, would amount to about 
: 360,000. From 1820 to 1830, there arrived, ac- 


: 135,986 foreign passengers, and from 1830 to 1840, || 
! 579,370, making for the twenty years 715,356. |: 
During this period, a large number of emigrants 
! from England, Scotland, and Ireland came into the | 
i United States through Canada. Dr. Chickering 


' estimates the number of such from 1820 to 1830, | 
- at 67,993; and from 1830 to 1840, at 199,130—for |; 
i the twenty years together, 267,123. During the | 


same time, a considerable number are supposed to | 
have landed at New York with the purpose of 


| that the number of these was balanced by the 
omissions in the official returns. 


been as follows: 

| 1840-41... er oe 83,504 || 1847. oono oe oe 234,756 
1842.. e. os oe p 101,107 j| 1848. ceno en. a 226,524 | 
| IBB eee ervee 15,159 1849... cecreve -269,610 


1845., ee e e> v 4102415 | S 
Total... ..1,542,850 | 


| comparatively little immigration of foreigners inte | 
| the United States over the Canada frontier; the dis- ; 
, position to take the route by Quebee having yielded | 


t 


i 


! to the inereused facilities for direct passenger | 
transportation te the cities of the Union; what | 


From 1840 to 1850, the arrivals of foreign pas- || 
sengers, in the ports of the United States, have | 


1844... eooo eoo 74,607 |: 1850f.....-..- 173,011 |; 


': Number of immigrants arriving from 


Mie, er that of the 6,431,088 inhabitants of || Increase of the above............ 
nited States in 1820, 1,430,906 were foreign- `: Increase from 1830 to 1 


i earlier writer upon statistics, the number of for- ; Total number of immigrants and descend- 


| 
i 


| 


i 
1 
i 
1 


i 
l 


| 


} 


[i 
} 
{ 
i 


; there. has been: may, perhaps, be considered as | 


i equaled by the namber of foreigners passing into | 
: Canada, after landing at New York, many having , 
: been drawn thither by the opportunities of employ- | 


| ment afforded by the public warks of the province. 
, Ag the heaviest 
* migration took 
it will probably be fair to eatimate the natural |! M 
increase during the term, at twelve. per cent:, being || 
i about one third of that af the white population of |! 


pan of this great influx of im- | 
ace in the latter half of the decade, | 


: the country at itscommencement. . 
of the above estimates, and the accuracy of the | 
„returns during the last ten years, the following 
| statement will show the aceessions to our popula- 
| tion from immigration from 1790 to..1850: 

| Nember of foreigners arriving from 1790 


* This return includes fifteen months, from July 1, 1845, 


t The report trom the State Department for this year, gives 
315,333, as the total number of passengers arriving in the 
United States; but of these 30,023 were citizens of the 
Atlantic States proceeding to California by sea, and 5,520 
natives of the country returning from visits abroad. A 
deductian:of 106,879 je made from the balance, for that por- 
tion ef the year from June 1 to September 30. 


Taking for granted the substantial correctness i 


i 
i 


| 


ti Middle States, includi 


i 
t 
i 


1 tO 1B1O, ce rcenerecseeececoseuesese 120,000 
' Natural increase, reckoned in periods of 
AON YOATS. aspres opoopireoreosesese 47,560 | 
: Number of foreigners arriving from 1810 | 
| to IBW. usesovacseseseeaeeenean 114,000: 
' Increase of the above to 18W... .epss.. 19,000 | 
Increase from 1810 to 1820 of those arri- 
_ ving previous ta 1810,..e0s.see00+s, 58,450 
Total numberof immigrants and descend- === 
ants of immigrants in 1820,...-..... 359,010 | 
Number of immigrants arriving from cH 
1820 to 1830. -sre sreeeereeeeere eee.. 203,979 ||’ 


| 
| 


`| Central Slave States : Virginia, 


ey 30th September, 1846. | 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 


Increase of the above.......eeseeeene 35,728 

Increase from 1820 to 1830 of immi- 
grants and descendants of immigrants 
in the country in 1820,.........000. 

Total number of immigrants and descend 
abel a immigrants in the United States 
in 1830......... 


134,130 


Soe eer erecesccoses 


732,847 


778,500 
135,150 


1830 to 1840.2... cee ec ec ee ceee ces 
840 of immigrants 
and descendants of immigrants In the 


United States in 1830 254,445 


e 


ants of immigrants in the United States 
in 1840... ees ece wees eseas s «1,900,942 


|: estimates of Dr. Seybert, and other evidence, Hon. || Number of immigrants arriving from 1840 


to 1850.......... EEN eesse o oe. e 1,542,850 
Increase of the above at twelve per cent.. 185,142 


| 1820, te have been 114,000. These estimates make, 'i Increase from 1840 to 1850 of immigrants 
/ for the thirty years preceding 1820, 234,000. 
! If we reckon the increase of these emigrants at || 


and descendants of immigrants in the 
United States in 1840....... 0c eee 
Total number of immigrants into the Uni- 
ted States since 1790, and their de- 

_ scendants in 1850..... : - 4,350,934 
The density of population is a branch of the 
subject which naturally attracts the attention of 
the inquirer. The following table has been pre- 
pared from the most authentie data accessible to 


722,000 


ew eertecceves 


: this office : 
. Table of the Area and the number of Inhabitants to 


the square mile in each State and Territory in the 
Union. 


, ; 
i Area in i 
‘State. square 1850. 
miles, 
Maine.......e..006 90,000 
New Hampshire.... 9,280 
(| Vermont... e.. tae 10,212 
Massachusetts......! 7,800 
Rhode Island.......) 1,306 
Connecticut........ 4,674 
New York... sisse 000 | 
New Jeraey...iseee 8,320 
Pennsylvania ' +++» 46,000 | 
Delaware...... tees 2,120" 
Maryland.......... 9,356 
Virginia... essees 61,352 
North Carolina... 45,000 | 


+ 


mhjal K: | 861.45, | 
From the location, climate, and ‘productions, 
and the habits and pursuits of their inhabitant, 


! the States of the Union may be properly arrang 


into the following groups: 


} j 
Area in 
square 
miles. 


63,226 
151,760 | 


New England States, (6)..... 


Ghio, (E) 
land, Delaware, and Ohio, (6) 
Coast Planting States, inclu- 
ding South Carolina, Geor- ; 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mis-: 
sissippi, and Louisiana, (6) .! 266,077 
North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkan- 
- sas, (6) 
Northwestern States : Indiana, 
Hiinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 


Cece cece twereeensves 


sin, and Iowa, (5)..........| 250,000 
BIBS. sosc'sa nieve deg veeesase ‘ 
California...... ES ..:..{ 168,000 
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There are points of agreement in the general 7 
characteristics of the States combined in the above 
groups, which warrant the mode of arrangement 
adopted. Maryland is classed, as heretofore, with 
the Middle States, because its leading interests ap- 
pear te camnect it rather with the commercial and 
manufreturing section to whicn it ìs here assigned, 
tha with the purely agricultural States. Ohio is 
placed in the same connection for nearly similar 
reasons. 

‘There seems to be a marked propriety for setting 
off the new agricultural States of the Northwest by 
themselves, as a preliminary to the comparison of 
theitaprogress with other portions of the Union. 
The occupations which give employment to the 
people of the central range of States south of the 
line of the Potomac, distinguish them to some ex- 
tent from that division to which we have given the . 
appellation of the coast planting States. In the 
latter, cotton, sugar, and rice are the great staples, 
the cultivation of which is so absorbing as to 
stamp its impress on the character of the Tore 
The industry of the central States is more diversi- 
fied, the surface of the country is more broken, the ' 
modes of cultivation are different, and the mi- | 
nuter divisions of labor create more numerous and | 
less accordant interests. So far as Texas is set- 
tled, its population closely assimilates with that of 
the other coast planting States: but it would obvi- 
ously convey no well-founded idea of the density 
of population in that section to distribute their 

eople over the vast uninhabited region of Texas. 

or the same reason, and the additional one of the 
isolation of her position, California is considered 
distinct from other States. 

Taking the thirty-one States together, their area 
is 1,485,870 square miles, and the average num- i 
ber of their inhabitants is 15.4810 the square mile. 
The total area of the United States is 3,220,000 ` 
square miles, and the average density of popula- 
tion is 7.219 to the square mile. 

The areas assigned to those States and Terri- 
tories in which public landsare situated, are doubt- | 
less correct, being taken from the records of the 
Land Office; but, as to those attributed to the older 
States, the same means of verifying their accuracy, 
or the want of it, do not exist. But care has been 
taken to consult the best local authorities for ascer- 
taining the extent of surface in those States; and as | 
the figures adopted are found to agree with, or differ 
but slightly from those assumed to be correct at 
the General Land Office, it is probable they do not 
vary essentially from the exact truth. 

The area of some of the States, as Maryland 
and Virginia, are stated considerably below the 
commonly-assumed extent of their territory ,which 
may be accounted for from the supposition that the 
portions of the surface within their exterior limits 
covered by large bodies of water, have been sub- : 
tracted from the aggregateamount. Thisisknown 
to be the case in regard to Maryland, the super- 
ficial extent of which, within the outlines of its 
boundaries, is 13,959 square miles; and is deemed ` 


Manumitted and Fugitive Slaves-—-1850. 


Manumitted. Fugitives. 
Delaware......ccscecseeeee oe Bi 26 
Marviand 493 279 
Virginia . - 218 83 
Kentucky . 152 96 
Tennessee. . 45 7 f 
North Carolina......pesses0 s. - 2 64 
South Carolina......: ETT ©. 2 16 
Georgia. ...c. narenn oeo EAR 19 89 
Florida . Piker 8608 eelbeveicaes 22 18 $ 
Alabama...cscescccccecccscssae 16 29 l 
Mississippi... cscs -ccereeseeccces 8 41 


Louisiana 90 i 

ONES 2 eid AA 29 i 
Arkansas 21 
Missouri ,........ Seb beneae oor eews 60 
Totals 1,011 


In connection with this atatement, and as affect- 
ing the natural increase of the free colored popu- ; 
tation of the United States, it may be proper to; 
remark, that during the year to which the census i | 


1 


‘ sally admitte 
i to the contemporar 


. now living, when most of our large cities were in 
$ their infancy; when, forests were standing on 
: grounds since occupied by the busiest marts of 


applies, the Colonization Society sent 562 colored | 
emigrants to Liberia. In our calculations respect- | 
ing the increase of the free colored population, " 
we have considered that class of persons inde- ; 
pendent of these two causes which respectively 
swell and diminish their number. 


MORTALITY. 


The statistics of mortality for the census year, | 
represent the number of deaths occurring within - 
the year as 320,194, the ratio being as one to 72.6 
of the living population, or as ten to each 726 of | 
the population. Therate of mortality in this state- 
ment, taken asa whole, seems so much less than 
that of any portion of Europe, that it must, 
at present, be received with some degree of allow- 
ance. 

Should a more critical examination, which time 


- will enable us to exercise, prove the returns of the 


number of deaths too small, such a result will not 
aifect their value, for the purposes of cam parisan 
of one portion of the une with another, or 
cause with effect—the table will possess an interest _ 
second to none other in the work, and the many ' 
valuable truths which they will suggest, will be | 
found of great practical advantage. Medical men 

will accord to the Census Board no small meed of 

credit, for the wisdom manifested in an arrange- 

ment which will throw more light on the history 

of disease in the United States, and present in con- 

nection more interesting facts connected therewith, 

than the united efforts of all scientific men have 

heretofore accomplished. 

The registration of the annual deaths, as well as 
of the living, marks an epoch in the history of 
“life contingencies” in the United States. To 
trace the effect of the wide range of physical fea- 
tures and natural productions upon the human 
constitution and faculties, presents to évery reflect- 
ing mind an interesting field of research. Like- 
wise, fo investigate the influence of mental occupa- į 
tions and industrial pursuits, and of the wide 
diversity of climate—from the highlands of Maine 
to the everglade: of Florida—upon the persistence 


|, will continually 


recommence with augmented numbers. But the 
chief inequality with reference to the present in- 
quiry arises from the fact, that the great mass of 
emigrants are almost exclusively in the prime of 
life. Traced upon the texture of society, as these 
changes must be, in relative excesses und deficien- 
cies at the several ages, the joint statistics of the 
living and of the annual deaths afford the only 
feasible mode of arriving at the law of mortality, 
independent of those former changes. 

A life table for the State of Maryland has been 
prepared from a joint comperison of the abstracts 
of the returns of 1850. It comprises a very 
full interpretation of the laws of vitality indicated 
by the data for the year of enumeration, Which 
may be regarded as one of average Oey, _In 
the present case the investigation relates exclusive- 
ly to the white population of Maryland, irrespect- 
ive of city or country residents, or of the sexes, 
or of foreign or indigenous extraction, 

The results and derived tables are specified at 
length in the Report on Maryland. From the 
preliminary table of population there given, it 
would appear that the line of equal division of the 
living falls upon the age of twenty; one half of the 
white population being under, and the other half 
above, twenty years of age; or, distributing with 
reference to three equal parts, one third of the pop- 
ulation are under thirteen and a half years of age; 
one third are included between this and the age of 
twenty-nine, and the remaining third are above 
twenty-nine years of age. With respect to the 
deaths, the points of equal division fall upon ages 
several years younger than in the corresponding 
distributions of the living. 

For exhibiting the law of mortality for individ- 
ual lives, the data of the census were equated, and 
reduced to the simple case of 10,268 infants born 
on the same day, and commencing life simulta- 
neously. 

Assuming that like circumstances will continue 
to prevail during the years to come in this State, 
which may be regarded as certain, the population 

Ee affected by the same rate of 


and duration of life, is an object of permanent im-- mortality. And hence we-may safely estimate 


portance, not only in a scientific, but in acommer- ' 
cial and national point of view. For all such 
inquiries, the returns of 1850 furnish facilities, less | 
satisfactory indeed than would have been given by ` 
a permanent system of registration, but far supe- 
rior to those hitherto available. 

Among the more immediate advantages to be 
derived from data of this kind, through the medium 
of life tables, they would form a basis for the ' 
equitable distribution of life-interests in estates, 
pensions, and legacies; they would assign the true 
valuation of life annuities, assurances, and rever- 
sions of heritable property, and tend to protect the | 
public from many ill-adjusted financial schemes, , 
founded in ignorance of the true probabilities of life. 
They would correct a multitude of prejudices and 
misconceptions respecting the healthiness of the - 
different localities, and besides this, form a common 
standard of reference in all those moral, sanitary, | | 
and mercantile statistics .which have brought to |! 
light most valuable truths and generalizations, and 
which give promise of still greater benefits in the | 
advancement of civilization. 

Without intending to discuss several attempts . 
heretofore made for the construction of life tables ` 
in this aid let it be observed. as is univer- 

s that the ratio of the annual deaths 
> number living at each age, 
constitutes the implicit element of computation. 

An enumeration of the living, or of the deatha 


t 


“only, is insufficient for the purpose, unless the 


population is stationary, or due allowance is made 


, for the changes inwrought by births and migration 
.. during the whole century previous. 


The assumption of a stationary population, how- 
ever, can scarcely be entertained of even the oldest 
settled parts of the Union. The value and pros- 


: pects of life, and the influence of climate on lon- 


gevity, are lost or obscured, both by recent and re- ` 
mote changes. Itis within the memory of persons 


trade, and the corn was waving in the wind where | 
now are the most populous streets. 

Periods of unusual emigration or exodus have |: 
been followed by a temporary decrease, only to 


and predict, that, of the specified number of in- 
| fants at the outset of life, 1,243 will perish pre- 
‘ maturely in the first year of existence, and 9,025, 
or numbers in that proportion, will survive to en- 
ter upon their second year. A very considerable 
but doceni mortality likewise prevails in the 
second and third years, leaving only 8,183, or 
about four fifths of the original number, to com- 
mence upon their fourth year. But after this age 
the juvenile system acquires more firmness, and a 
greater degree of the vigor and experience to guard 
against disease. At the age of twenty-one, 7,134 
survive to enter upon a more active and responsi- 
ble career of life; of whom 6,302 attain to ‘‘thirty- 
five’’—the meridian of manhood. Proceeding on- 
ward for twenty years, to the age of ‘‘fifty-five,’’ 
only 4,727, or less than one half the original num- 
ber, then survive. From this age the numbers are 
decimated more frequently, and the vacated places 
of the fallen are occupied by advancing generations; 
tills having passed the mental and physical 
changes in the round and mystery of life, so graphi- 
cally portrayed in the “ Seven Kges’” of the dram- 
atist, a few become centenarians, and linger on 
the verge of life, till virtually, at the age of one 
hundred and six years, all have closed their earthly 
existence. 
The table for. Maryland also comprises the 
‘* Expectations of Life,” or the average number 
of years which the great mass of the white popu- 
lation live after a given presentage. This arrange- 
ment of the data is’ justly described as that which 
is of the must interest to society; for it points out 
the average number of years in which one member 
of the community with another participates in the 
pleasures and cares of life. 
An individual, for instance, on attaining his 
thirtieth birth-day, has an expectancy of nearly 
thirty-five years. At fifty years of age the lease 


` of time’s estate (so to express the idea) is limited 
` to a little more than nineteen years longer. The 


maximum expectation—52.86 years-—is at the age 
of four in this table; in the well-known Carlisle 
table, it is represented to occur at the age of five: 


_ and at six in the Swedish table, The joint expect- 


ation for two lives, as in the marriage relation, or 
the average period during which both shall be 
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Senate & Ho. or Reps. 


facture of bar iron, in such establishments where 
aome other article of wrought iron predeminates— 
sheet iron for example. The aggregate, however, 
of the capital invested, in the various branches of 
wrought iron, will, it is confidently believed, be | 
found correct. 


The entire capital invested in the various man- | 


ufactures in the United States, on the Ist cf June, 
1850—not to include any establishments producing 
less than the annual value of ounted, in 
round numbers to... s.s.s... s.e... 530,000,000 
Value of raw material. s.. s... e o o o -550,000,000 
Amount paid for labor. .........++- 240,000,000 : 
Value of manufactured articles... ..1,020,300,000 : 
Number of persons employed.........1,050,U00 ; 


THE PRESS. 


The statistics of the newspaper press form an 
interesting feature in the returns of the Seventh 
Census. 

It appears that the whole number of newspapers 
i and periodicals in the United States, on the first 
: day of June, 1850, amounted to 2,800. Of these, 
| excepting circulation given, and 72 are estimated 
| for California, the Territories, and for those that 
j may have been omitted by the assistant marshals. 
rom calculations made on the statistics re- 
| turned, and estimated circulations where they have 
| been omitted, it appears that the aggregate circula- 
| tion of these 2,800 papers and periodicals is about 


More minute particulars respecting these sepa- | 
rate interests will be found neo persia in tables | 
A, [See p. 77,] B, C, D, E, F, G. 


i 
i 
i 


i 5,000,000, and that the entire number of copies 
printed annually in the United States, amounts to 
, 422,600,000. 


| 2,494 were fully returned, 234 had all the facts | 


The following table will show the number of 
daily, weekly, monthly, and other issues, with 
the aggregate circulation of each class: - 


— 


lj 
! Na. copi 
a ; . copies 
| No Circulation. printed annually. 
1! 
i) Dailies ........ 350 750,000 235,000,000 
|: Tri-weeklies 150 75,000 11,700,000 
Semi-weeklie 125 80,000 8,320,000 
' Weeklies. .... 2,000 | 2,875,000 149,500,000 
|| Semi-monthlies.... 50 300,000 7,200,000 
| Monthlies.....+.+. 100 900,000 10,800,000 
i Quarterlies....... | 25 29,000 80,000 
| 2,800 | 5,000,000 422,600,000 


| Four hundred and twenty-four papers are issued 
‘in the New England States, 876 in the Middle 
States, 716 in the Southern States, and 784 in the 
Western States. 


Statement of the Population in each State and Territory decennially, commencing 1790 to 1850 inclusive. 


————— — p = —, 
: - 2 
| Ratio | Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Representatives So 
1790. 1800. of in- 1810. of in- 1820. of in- į 1830. of in- 1840, of in- 1850. of in- | een Sim | oe 
| crease. crease. crease. crease. crease. crease. | No. Fractions, |As 5 
$ (Maine essere] 96,540! 151,719; 57.1 | 228,705 50.7 | 298,335| 30.4 | 399,455] 33.9 | 501,793| 26.2 | 583,188 16.22 6| 20,802) 7 
E | New Hampshire........| 141899] 183,762} 99.5 | 214,360; 16.6 | 244,161; 13.9 | 269,028) 10.3 | 284,574] 56 | 317,064 1163 3| 36,816 | 4 
te | Vermont. s.s.s... TINT) 85,416] 154,465/ 80.8 | 217,713) 41. 935,764; 8.2 | 280,652) 19. 991,948) 4. 314,120; 7.59. 3| 99,9721 4 
& J Massachusetts .........1 978,717} 423,245] 11.7 | 479,040, 11.5 |> 523,287; 10.9 | 610,408} 16.6 | 737,699 20.8 994,4991 34:81 | 11 | *57,339 | 10 
z | Rhode Island.......... 3i 69110] 6912| - 77,031; 11.4 833059; 7.8 | 97,199! 17. 108,830 11.9 | 147,544 35.57] 2) *53,828) 2 
$ | Connecticut... ses. .»! 238,141 | 251,002 5.4 | 262,042} 43 | 275,08) 5. 7675; 8.1 | 309,978 41 | 370,791! 19.61 | 4j *89,643 4 
: foe — —' —_ i 
| 1,009,823 | 1,233,315 | 22.1 | 1,471,891 ' 19.3 | 1,659,808; 12.8 | 1,954,717! 17.7 | 2,234,822 14.3 | 2,728,106 22.07 | 
2 =! ———| =——} (ee ee ee 
S (New York. j 120] 586,756, 725 | 959,049] 63.4 | 1,372,812) 43.1 | 1,918,608) 39.7  . 2,428,921 26.6 | 3,097,994 27.52 33i 4,766 | 34 
Y 3 New Jersey.. -J 184139| 211/949] 15.1 | 245,555] 15.9 | (277,575! 13. | °320,823) 15.5 : 373,306. 16.3 > 489,555] 31.14. & 20,886 | 5 
& ( Pennsylvania .. If 434,373 | 602,365] 38.6 | 810,001 | 34.4 | 1,049,458, 20.5 | 1,348,233 98.5 1,724,033. 27.9 2,311,786 | 34.09 25: *62,602 | M 
| i a ea a E 7 i 
958,632 | 1,401,070] 46.15 | 2,014,695 |_43.79 cade 34. 3,587,684 | 32.88 | 4,526,280 ; 26.16 - 5,898,735 | 30.32 | ; 
(Berries) OMe] sml | pel Rel Be as) Mal dil Bel a AA BA Dal, 
one ras y = > d 5 . 51 1 18.24 1 
g | Maryland...........6..| 319,728) 341,548] 6.8 380,546 | 11.4 | 407,350) 7. 447,040| 9.7 | 470,019| “5.1 1580035 | 24.04. 6 *78,307 | 6 | 
$ | Virginia ......+-5-.2--,) 748,308 | 880,200) 17.6 | 974,622) 10.7 | 1,065,379; 93 | 1,211,405! 13.7 | 1,239,797/ 2.3 | 1,421,661] 14.66; 18: 7341 | 15 
E à $ f 5) s i 14,341 
$) North Carolina... "i 393,751) 478,103) 21.3 |. 535,500} 16.2 | 638,829| 15. 37, 15.5 | 753,419, 2.1 8,903}. 15.32, 8: 3810 9 
| South Carolina, 249,073 | 3453591| 38.7 | 415115) 20.1 | 502,741! 181 | 581,185) 15.6 | 594,998 23 | 668,507! 1946) 5: 45,933 7 
Georgia..... 82 162,101.) 96.4 252, 55.1 340,987} 35.1 516,823} 51.2 691,392) 33.8 | : io ogag 8B) 
ri K k $ 905,999). 3103. Bi 3598 8 
Florida ... - p- $ - -p > - 34,730| - 54,477 | 56.8 87,401 |- 6043} 2) 7 1 1) 
| 2,285,909] 23.39 | 2,674,913; 17.01 ` 3,061,074] 14.43 | 3,645,752] 19.1 | 3,925,209| 7.66 | 4,678;728 | 19:19 i i 
: = = 1 Ss aa ——— ee -e 
Ẹ 45,365) - | 230,760) 408.7 | 581,434) 152. | 937,903! 61.3 | 1,519,467! 62. | 1,980,408; 30.33) 1 |” 372 | 21: 
£ 4875) - 24520 | 403. 147,178! 500.2 | 343,031! 133. | "685,866 99.9 | 988,416; 44.11] 1 51 a8 10 
: : - 12,282) - 55,211 | 349.5 | 157,445| 185.2 ; 476,183 | 202.4 | 851,470! 78.81) 9 8,026 | 7 
2 a eee ee Dt. tf to) ft | I | gwes) < | mosis Boose} 3) roa | 3 
> sea Lor | 7 es al - | 5 p 4 | 
5 z - 4,762) - 8,896; 86.8 | 31,639] 255.6 | 212,267 | 570.9 | 397,654, 87.33) 4| 22,790! 3- 
na oe PE; 7 a ee ol) AS - - - | 6,077 o] 
i = Gaer —— i | jo] 
= | aw- 272,324 | 442.04 | 792,719 , 191.09 1,470,018 | 85.43 | 2,967,840 101.80 | 4,721,430 | 59.08 i | 
E (Kentucky 73,077 | 220,955 | 200 406,511! 83.1 | 564,317. 38.8 | 687,917! 5 | y 110) 
entucky ......+0. Secu . . ; 38. ! g9 | 779,828! 13.3 | 982,405! 25.98| 10: +54;568 |10) 
Missouri.........005 aise - - - 20,845 = 586 | "455 | 7702 | 2043 77-75 1° 7! i | 
poe Ta : 2 : eS) L i agao, co | mesari la | Seose Boe | TILON. wea) 7. eiB! T) 
B | Louisiana. ..... oseese ee - - | .- 76,556) - 153,407 | 100.4 | 215,739! 40.6 | 352,411! 633 | 511,974! 45.97| 4? 41501] 4 
«8 4 Tennessee sess. oesi 35,791 | 105,802) 200. | 261,797 147.8 | 422,813; 61.5 | 681,904; 61.3 | 829,210; 21.6 1,0021625. 2.91| 10! +63°396 int 
E Mipeiasippi, s roteste» - 8,850 - į 40,352) 356. i 75,448 | 87. 136,621! 81. ! 375,651 175. | 7606,555 61.46 5 105 4. 
& | Arkaneas........- Sees - E ee Pe 14,273) - 30,388/ 112.9 | 97,574: 21.1 ' 209,639. 11485! 9 3414) 1! 
= set eeneensenareces = = = - - - - - i - i - 1 2. = : : 
& | New Mexico, (Ter’y)... - - - = = = Lp. = 4 k | z Siil 2 i 1805 2 ‘ 
a eee paras ee eee ei ne i 
108,868 | 335,407 | 208.08 | 805,991 | 140.3 | 1,424,745] 76.76 | 2,202,551) 54.59 3,409,122 | 54.78 | 5,041,051 | 47.86; | 
pe ——S>_&—Co_—SS_ SS Ee eee eS j 
California ......ssresee - nae - - - m i 7 2 ie 2 165,000 | zo pg g! 
RE ELS! jaraan Ra, ET fa faaan (eee be emoon paama m a aram ee | antaa! i t 
foun } Territories vel Bed : eo Re - = = z - - 13,293 *Havethej | 
ieii area : 7 - - - - - - - a È 12,380 addition) 
men in U. ate - | - - | - | 5,318 = 6,100 py ie bet 
i PARERE LEPE F SOE (CECE Ae nO ee CENT ane ee anaes ! of the frac- 
f 1 5 p i —_—_—__oOoOoOo nl ee FORE 
Total....+- eree | 9,920,827 | 5,305,941 | 35.01 | 7,239,814 | 36.45) 9,638,191 | 33.12 |12,866,020| 33.48 [17,069,453 | 32.67 123,257,723 | 36.25 | 233 "00 233 
Statement of Population by Classes decennially, from 1790 to 1850 inclusive. 
Whites .......csceceeseee ee] 3y172,A64 . 
Free coiosed cS] >a] ioes] aaa | ieam) wa | ama] Seas | agao] Sees | aea] 209 | teel ius. | | 
Blaves ens i OT: : ; : ? i ; 28,661: : 10.9 i 
Seamen in U. 8. service.... te ve = me sy an ee = gaa ee er ee geet Gi Sia its | 
PES = ee fs z r- z E $ | { 
LS | i - —— | — 4 
3,920,827 | 5,305,941 | _- | 7,239,814) - _| 9,638,191-  |12,866,020 | __- (17,069,453 | - [23,257,723 | 36.25 | ! l l 
Total F TE | i i A = e a ee 
uate a 3,231,930 | 4,412,884 | 36.4 | 6,048,450| 37. 8,100,093; 33.92 (10,856,977 |_ 34.03 14,576,140 | 34.1 20,059,999! 37.61: | : | 
lored population Sate i —=— | ——— SS ES | SI ! 
free and nR 757,963 | 1,001,452 | 32.2 | ¥,377,810| 37.6 1,771,622 | 28.58 | 2,328,642] 31.44 | 2,873,458 | 93.4 | 3,626,985; 26.22 | bod 
- l i 


* The population of California is set down at 165,000 as an approximation to the real 


our estimate so far as to reduce the 


returns of California will slightly affect the calculation respecting the te i 
t The returns of Utah have been received since the preparation of this report. aes 


f Added to white population. 


n 00 as | h l population, which may be essentially varied by-complete returns. 
pulation of California 30,000, South Carolina will be entitled to a member additional, as bein next above on the list, of factions. The 2 


of the free population for the year 1850, Ratio of representation, 93,716. 
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The average circulation of papers in the United || to ourselves and our posterity, as exhibiting our || applied and deemed valuable, it seemed desirable 
States, is 1,785. There is one publication for every || condition to the middle of a century, and illustra- || to effect some arrangement by which the publica- 
7,161 free inhabitants in the United States and |i tive of the progress of a people, flourishing be- i| tion of the results of the great elementary facts 
Territories. f yond all precedent, under a new form of govern- | among nations should be made as nearly simulta- 

In accordance with the views expressed in the || ment; one whose. history and example must, as it || neous as possible, and classified on the same 
commission with which the Department honored becomes known, exert an important influence | general principles, as far as the facts taken would 
` me in May last, I visited, during the three sum- | throughout the civilized world. This census, while | justify, in order that, while we use every exertion 
mer months, the capitals of many of the important | it exhibits our progress for sixty years, with a || to analyze society at home, we may, from their 
Governments of Europe, for the purpose of exam- || precision and certainty which no other country has | statistics, enjoy the advantage of being able to 

arrive at a similar analysis with respect to other 


ining into the methods adopted for the procuring ! been able to enjoy, and giving a reality to the past, 
and classification of such facts as are enumerated | unattainable with respect to any other people, : nations, and that, while contemplating our own 
by those Governments in their statistical investi- `: discloses the present statistical history, and that for i progress from time to time, we may he able to 
gations, in order that our own census might, when ' the first time, of a country embracing more than ; institute comparisons with the advancement of 
published, prove of the greatest value to ourselves, | a million square miles of territory, the future des- . other people. Heretofore, at almost every step 
and not seem inferior to those of countries which |! tiny of which is inseparably connected with that |, of investigation, the statist wishing to prosecute 
have the credit of having paid more attention to |; of the original thirteen States. Not only, how- '| inquiries respecting different nations, touching the 
statistical science, although they may not have | ever, in connection with these statistical investiga- | great elements of society, has met with the insur- 
made greater advances in what we esteem rational | tions, did it seem desirable to avail ourselves of | mountable difficulty arising from the different ele- 
forms of government. . ` any improvements introduced into the last censuses |: ments elucidated, and the diverse methods of com- 
Tt seems more desirable to possess every ray of | of Europe, to enable us to prepare our own great | bination adopted, which lessen the value of their 
light on this subject, when considering that the |!| national work on the best system; but for many j labors, reciprocally, and in the absence of more 
present census is one of unexampled importance |i of the practical purposes to which statistics are reliable data, lead to the frequent use of one set of 


. B.—COTTON GOODS. 
No. hands em- Entire wages per | Average wages Value of 
State. Cantal is: Dales vano, Ma f ployed. month. per month, n aT |Zaräs gheet- Sundries. 
: 3 i -_ » &e.,&e. 
rial. 4 Males. | Females. | Males. | Fem. uch 
Maine............ vessee| $3,329,700 | 31,531 895 | $35,973 | $29 35 | $12 15 | $2,596,356 | 32,852,556 z 7 
New Hampshire ie os #0950500 By 096 75,713 4,131 | 25 45 | 13-47 | 8,830,619 | 113,106,247 | 149,700 Ibs. yarn. 
Vermont.......... SIII 202500 | 2243 1,460 1,861 | 1555| 1267} 196,100 | 1,651,000 | 53,059 «« ` « 
Massachusetts ...... LIIL 28,455,630 | 293,607 219,892 | 264,514 | 23 01| 13 55) 19,712,461 | 298,751,392 | 353,660. « «í 
[3 


92,282 | 76,656 | 18 61 | 1295] 6,447,120 | 


96,725,612 | 1,902,980 “< thr’d &-y'n. 
51,679 | 41,060 ' 19 08 | 11 81| 42577529 | 


Connecticut ............' 4,219.100 | 39,483 51,780,700 : 950,000 = yara. 


A 


New York....... PEIN, 4176,920 | 373778 48,244 | 35,699 1833| 968| 3,591,989 ` 44,901,475 | 2,180,600 * 
New JEersey...esssessoss 1,483,500 | 14,437 | 7 i 11,078 10,487 17 98 9 56. 1,109,524 ; 8,122,580 | 2,000,000, 66 < 
Pennaylvauia....... 2+... 4,528,925 |, 44,162 | 9 | 63,642 | 40,656 | 1786 | 991 | 5322282) 45,746,790 | 5,308,561. “< 
Deiaware......cse.0.5 460,100 |. 4,730 | 1,990 319/068, "413.495; 6,998 | 4928 | 15.55 | 150| "538,439 | 3,521,636.) 533,000.“ < 
Marylaad.....cc.sccs.2.) 2236000 |.23,325 | 2212 |. 1,165,579 | 1,008 | 2044| 15,545 | 19108 | 1542| 953| 2,120,504 | 27,889,923) 46,000“ < 
Virginia. ....e c...e... 1 1908900 | 17,785 | 4,805 828,375 | 1,275 | -1688| 12,983} 11,791 | 1015| 698| 1,486,384 | 15,640,107 | 1,755,915 “ 
North Carolina... s. 1058800 | 13617) - |. 53193] "442.| E177) 5153| 7/816. | 1166: 613| "eal'342 214707110 | 2267000 « «“ 
South Carolina... >s...) 857200| 9929) - | 99597 | 399! ‘620; 55565} 5151) 1394) 830/ 7487338, 6563737 | 1,348,343.“ «“ 
Georgia... oos oues] 1,736,156 | 20230 | 1,000| 900419! 873 1,399] 12725! 107392.) 1457) 739! 2,135,044] 7209292; £198,351 « «“ 
Florida o... soosoo. ese. 80,000 | 600 | = 30,000 | 28! 67 900 335 | 32 14| 500 49,920 624,000 | s is 
Atabaivia LLIN 651,900 | 5,203) <- 237,081 | 39) 4053] 2946| 1171! 798|- 38220] 3,081,000.) 790,000 « *« 
Mississippi sesse oo sosoo] 38,000 R 21/500} 19 17 270 101; 142) 534 3500 - L ATL; 000. “e 
Louisiana .. Š - - - - - - a A = < = -, 
16,500 |. 170] - 8,975 13 18 “90 "106 | 1461! 588 16,637 | - | 81,250% “e 
669,600 | 6,411 | 3,010) 297,500| 310| 581| 3,394) 3,730 | 1095| 6423| 510,624 | _ 363,250 Í 2,326,250 « « 
239,000 |. 3780 | 720| 180,907 | 181] 221 3,707 3,070 | 462) 9.35 | > 973,409 1,003,000 | "735,000 s st 
297,000 | 4,270 | 2,152 7060| 132° 7700 | ;000| 433, 
43,000 |. 675| 300 220] 38! 57 405 | 3| 1300: @77) 44,200, -~ | 300,00 
? : ` ? S og A É - eos Se Z Enr A 
102,000 | 2,160 | 1,658 86,446 15 80 820 | 800| 1094; 1000| 142,900 Š 13,260, bales batting. 
2 3 : : : : 2 3 : z an Í 
California nesese sse see - - - - - - - - - | - - - f - - 
District of Columbia.....; - 85,000 |. 960| < 67,000 4 10 575 | @95 | 1402|: 801| 100,000 | 1,400,000 | 2 4 
Total... ese -seee e 974,501,031 | 641,240 [121,099 | 934,825,056 | 33,150 l 59,138 | $653,778 | $703,414 | 61,869,184 | 763,678,407 | 27,873,600 Iba. and balea, 


C.—WOOLEN GOODS. 


No. hands Entire wages Average wag 


State. Capital | Rounds of employed. per month. per month. Sundries. 
invested. used: rosaman ACE andaan an OBCASA com wenn seemed NEE hide DEEN fac R 
` : ales, | Fem, | Males. | Females. Males. Fem. ; fepuare te 
ine...» ~~ $467,600 | 1,438,434 310 | 314| 96,998 | $3,697 | gaa 57 | $11 77 1,023,020 | 1,200 Ibs, yarn. 
New. Ham #1377700 3,604, 7 926 | 1,201} 21,177 |. 17,451 | 92.84 | 1451 97712,840 | 165,200. «6 ` €c, 
Vermont.... 886,300 | 2,328,100 9 683 710 16,712 8,388 ; 24 50 | 11 80 5579,163 | 2,830,400 - 7 
Massachusetts...) 9,089,342 , 22,229,952 | 15, 6,167. | 4,963} 141,533 | 70,581 | 2 95| 1422| 12,770,565 | 25,865,638 | 749,550 “` « 
Rhode fsland.......! 1,013,000 | 4,103,370 1,463,900 | 987 | ‘771 | 90,431 | 41,708] 2070| 1518] 97381,825| 8,612,400] 46,000 “ « 
Conneeticut........, 3,773,950 | 9,414,100 2,907 1| 70,141] 33,216; %4 12| 1825| 6465216 | 9,408,777 DOLE 
New York 4,459,370 | 12, 4,262 | 2,412 85,147 28,377 | 21 46 | 11 41 7,030,604 | 7,924,252 | 961,700 “ « 
New Jersey 494,274 | 1,610,289 4li 487 10,367 4,192 | 25 02 8 59 1,164,446 771,100. 000 s ce 
Pennsylvania.. 3,005,064 | 7,560,379 3,490 | 2,236 67,138 23,279 | 19 20] 10 40 5,321,866 | 10,099,934 | 1,941,621 <* « 
Delaware .....eee0. y 393,000 122 18 2,293 312 | 18 79 17 33 251,010 x = 
Maryland ...... ....] > 244,000 430,300 262 100 -4,875 1,189 | 18 60 | 11 89 295,140 373,100 3 á 
Virginia............| 392,640 | 1,554,110 ; 478 | 190 8,688 1,883 | 18 15| 990 841,013 | 2,037,025 į 398,705 « «“ 
North Carolina... .. 18,000 30,000 15 15 270 105| 1800| 7 00 34,000 |. -= -. 
South Carolina. .... - - = - - - - - - = = - 2 è 
Georgia......scce0e 68,000 153,816; - 30,302-| 40 38 1,099 536 | 27 47 | 1410; 88,750 | — 340,660 - - 
: : > 2 1 x P 7 z a z > ` A ue 
isana. Jee eceeee - ~ - 4 = - = à Ps a z ; = - i 
Terase as 8,000 30,000] - | 10,000 4 4 a | 80| 2000 | 20 00 15,000 14,000 4,000 blankets.’ 
10 é z 1,673) 1 2) 285) 12) 1766; 400 6,310 - _ 2,220 hats. 
249,820 | 673,900! - 205,287 | 256 62 3,919 689, 15.29 1111 318,819 | 878,03; | 2 
870,220 | 1,657,726 | 2,110 578,423 | 903/ 298! 138,191 8,950! 9014 | 1044| 1,111,097 | 1,374,087 |. 65,000 Ibs. yarn. 
94,000 | 162,950 |: = 43,402 78 51 1,689 | 585| 9165 | 1147 90,242 | 141570. ~ i 
Ee 171,545 | 413,350 90 120,488.) 189 57 4,122 | 630 | 2181 | 1% 05 205,802 | 235,500 | 104,000 «  « 
154,500 | 396,964 | 967 115,967| 194, 54 2,728 | 676 | 200| 12 52 206,572 | 306,995 | 137,000 «ss - 
20,000 80,000 | 1,071 | 16, 15 10 480 | 65| 200} 6 50 56,000 12,000 6,000 prs. blankets. 
BE 10,000 14,500 |. 7500 Toe - | 2) usj - - 13,000 14900. - 
Wisconsin..........! 31,235 | 134200) - | 32,630 | 25 | 5 | 53) = B45]; - 87,992 36,000 |. 74,350. Ibe. yarn. 
California e.s... a S = - - - - - x = a = i 7 k 
Dist. Columbia...../: : . 1,630 aj - 60 - | moot: - | 2,400 10,000 |. - "i 
Total.. sens syes | 825,755,988 | 22,678 | 16;574 | $489,039 | $210,901 l f $43,207,555.| 92,206,652. | 4,994,396 lba. yarn. 


Ist Sess. 


Report of the Superintendent of Census. 


a pe SS 
elements to ascertain the condition of some differ- | 


ent set, producing results equally unsatisfactory to 
the man of science, as they are often dangerous, if 
made the basis of the political economy and legis- 
lation of a government. 

In addition to the etfort to effect a general sym- 

thy or concert of action among nations, with 
reference to their periodical statistics, it has been 
my aim, in which I have succeeded, often in the 
absence of published records, to procure a knowl- 
edge of the exact condition of the people of all 
classes in each country visited, ae learn their 
true state, with reference to numbers, and the 
products of their agriculture and manufactures, 
their social and moral condition, the state of edu- 
cation, the price of labor, and the practical man- 
agement of the farming interests; in no case, 
however, relying upon information not either ob- 
tained from personal observation, or derived offi- 
cially, and in a manner which can leave no doubt 
of its correctness. My opportunities abroad will 
not only enable me to etfect valuable improvements 
in compiling our census, but it will be my aim to 


| 


make the statistical facts useful to the country, | 


by forming them into a report to be supplemental i 
hereto, the completion of which has been retarded ' 
by my other official duties. l 
Another object had in view, was the procuring 
information with reference to the manner in which 
the various offices in Europe, especially those 
connected with agriculture and statistics, are or- 
ganized, and the manner in which the information 
obtained is made available to the government and 
people. To the attainment of these purposes, the 
few weeks to which my time limited me, and the 


diversity of languages among those with whom .. 


my investigations were pursued, interposed difi- 
culties only surmounted by a zealous determina- 
tian to effect the duty undertaken—one in which 
failure must have ensued, were it not for the 
official character sustained in connection with the 
office here, and that with which the Department 
honored me, as its representative abroad: the one 
enabling me to impart as much valuable informa- 
tion to others as was solicited in return; the other 
giving facilities of intercourse, and a claim to con- 


sideration, which was never slighted by any officer 
: of a foreign Government. 

| In England, in addition to the free intercourse 
| enjoyed with the officers of Government connected 
' with statistical matters, several opportunities were 
offered for bringing the object of my mission be- 
fore public audiences; and invitations were ten- 
dered me to address the members of the London 
Statistical Society at its annual meeting in that 
city, the Society of Actuaries at Richmond, and 
the British Association at Ipswich, during its an- 
nual meeting, which was attended by Prince Al- 
bert, one of its members, and many of the most 
distinguished literary and scientific gentlemen of 
Great Britain and the Continent. The Statistical 
Council of Belgium, M. Quetelet, President, gave 
me a place in their Board at one of its regular 
meetings. On each opportunity it gave me plens- 
ure to present a full account of the character and 
extent of our investigations, under the act of Con- 
gress, for taking the Seventh Census, to make a 
fair and impartial exhibit of our progress in 
wealth and numbers during the past ten years, and 
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PLAN OF UNITED STATES CENSUS. 

In order that Congress may judge of the pro- 
priety of the 
the tables of the population and other statistics, 
and be fully advised of any new features intro- 
duced into other portions of the work, it has been 
deemed proper to prepare, in printed form, the 
statistics of one State, of which copies will be 
laid before the members ef both Houses for their 
inspection. For this purpose the State of Mary- 
iland has been selected, as best adapted, from its 
central position and combination of more of the 
various elements which enter into our interests, 
than any other State of its limited extent. 

It has been my endeavor, according to the act, 
to arrange the facts ‘‘in the best and most conve- 
nient manner for use.’’ To judge of the character 
of a statistical work in manuscript would require 
the long, laborious, and perhaps unsatisfactory 
investigation of a‘ Congressional committee, and 
Congress would be possessed of no means of 
forming an independent opinion of the matter. 
It has been deemed the more proper to lay before 
Congress a printed copy, inasmuch as the expense 
of the entire work may readily be known, and 
some standard of ezeallente in execution clearly 
and intelligibly understood. 

The variations from the plans heretofore adopted 
in the compilation of the decennial census, with 
every portion of which the facilities of comparison 
are maintained, consist: 

1. dn the form—that adopted bing in conformi- 
ty with the size and appearance of the ‘American 

rchives.’”’ : 4 git) 

2. In accompanying the statistics of each State 


lan in contemplation for preparing | 


3 also, in presenting 
as short accounts of each se 
the date of its settlement, with 


poe of our whole: 


arate county, from ` 
the date of its or- : 
i| é interesting’ statistical questions; and its publica- 
‘| © tion is looked for with much interest. 
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' cation, so as to admit of extracting all the essential 
_ facts respecting the raw materials of each variety 
: of manufactures, together with other féaturgs in 
which the statist will 
previous census. 
' Allusion is not made to these things with the 
: view to represent their advantages, or as predi- 
| cating any argument for theiradoption. The plan, 


| with all the disadvantages which must result from : 


'. the sudden formation of a department for its exe- 
cution, is the result of much study and reflection, 
and, it is thought, will. prove useful. Should the 
; work be found to possess real value, the result 
‘ must be attributed mainly to the abundant materials 
‘ collected, and the zeal and intelligence of the per- 

sons employed thereon; some of whom are men 

whose ability should secure a better remuneration, 

which, it is hoped, Congress will be wiling to 
jj accord. If, however, the general plan. sha be 
considered Maly, or by its imperfect execution be 
deemed unworthy of adoption, it will have been 
well thus to bring it to the test, that it may be con- 

demned. . 

. The work, of course, has not been submitted to 

the public for its judgment; but where opinions 

| „have been at all expressed, by those deemed good 

i! authority, on the propriety of our classifications, : 

| they have been invariably favorable. Some such | 

i have found their way into the public documents. | 

i In the thirty-second annual report of the New 

i York Institution for the- Deaf and Dumb, made to 


perceive variations from any ! 


‘| concerned, its expression has been muc 
i favorable than could be wished, with its imperfect 
„į knowledge of the plan, as expectations may there- 


\No 


l! ume of statistics, has been promulgated, it bein 
+ considered indelicate to make known to the world 
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of such portions of the work as interested particu- 
larly the directors of that institution: * Such a list 
s will furnish valuable materials, never possessed. 
‘to any extent before, for solving many highly 


e shall 


, £ endeavor, in our next annual report, to set forth 
' the results of a careful analysis of the census 
'. € returns, respecting the deaf and dumb.” 


So far as the judgment of the public press is 


more 


be raised which the results will not justify. 
ne of the information, as imparted in the vol- 


information due first to the Head of the Depart- 


G.— Number of Establishments in Operation, 
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ment, and through him to Congress; and it would 
not be decorous to forestall the dispassionate judg- i 
ment of either. i 
It has seemed to me thata work, the expense 
of which is shared by the whole community, ' 
should be arranged, as far as possible, for general - 
utility, and nota compilation of mere columns of | 
figures, interesting only to the man of science, for |, 
legislative purposes or for reference, but should be | 
so adapted that while it will furnish practical , 
information to the statesman and philosopher, and |, 
useful data to the legislator, it will contain, also, 
matters interesting to every portion of the com- . 
munity, furnished somewhat in advance. of those . 
deductions from analytical investigations made 
years after its publication. To this end, if sup- 
ported by the favorable opinion of Congress, it 
will be made to evolve all.of instruction which r 


zealous efforts, though limited ability, are capable |, 


of eliciting from the facts within such period of ;| 


T 
i 
i 


time as it must be accomplished without retarding | nature of the soil and surface, extent and descrip- |' 


its publication. 

It may be conten 
furnish most of the information we include. 
such it may be replied, that while these publica- | 
tions possess great value, and are all replete with 
instruction, many present but a reprint of former : 
editions, with the title page changed to suit thei 
date, and a few unimportant alterations in other | 
® respects. Others may contend that the plan pre- 
sented takes within its scope subjects not legiti- 
mately embraced within that of statistics, Such. 
an opinion might be maintained by forming con- 
clusions from our previous publications; but they , 


ded by some that the gazetteers 


are, however,:at variance with the best authority > statistics, ‘ were instituted in the other kingdoms | 


on this subject. The definition of ‘statistics,’ ; 
as given by one author, consists in ‘such a de- l; 
scription of a country, or any part, as gives the f 
resent or actual state thereof.” Butas itis only || 
y a thorough knowledge of the present state of |, 
the country and its inhabitants, with their cus- |; 
toms, habits, morals, health, and. manners of life, | 
that we can form an accurate estimate of the con- | 
dition of the people, so to enjoy the knowledge |! 
necessary for the amelioration of their circumstan- |: 
ces, or improve their condition, it is necessary to 
take a retrospective glance, and study their past ` 
history, and trace it to its first beginnings, as we © 
survey a river to its source to acquire a knowledge ‘| 
of its geography or of the permanent character of | 
its supplies. i 
The term ‘‘ census” applies more particularly. |: 
to wealth and possessions than to numbers. lt 
was so understood by the Romans, who first used '| 
the term. Livy, in his first book of the history of | 


i 


Rome, chapter 42, speaking of Servius Tullius, | the following language: “To arrive at a true i; 


says: k 

« He then entered on the improvement of the” civil polity 
of the utmost importance, for he instituted the census—an 
ordinance of the inost salutary consequence in our empire, 
that was to rise to such a pitch of greatness, and Recording 
to which the several contributions in peace and war were to 
be discharged, not by every person indiscriminately. as for- 
mery, put according to the proportion of their severa! prop- 
erties.” 


i 
| 
I 
_ And after describing the contributions required i 
ia proportion to the wealth of individuals, who |, 
appeared on a certain any, every-year, each in his i 
own century, and gave in the amount of'his prop- | 
erty, he continues: ‘In all these instances, the | 
1 


burden was taken ‘from off the poor, and laid on | 
the rich.” y 
The census was completed with great ceremo- |; 
nies and offering of sacrifices, termed closing the |. 
lastrum. [In his fourth book, he speaks of a ‘‘sur- i; 
vey” under the census, and a description of all ` 
the lands and houges, and the entire revenue of the !! 
Roman people, (B. C., 440.) Inthetwelfth book, 
it is stated that ‘The senate then received the 
survey of twelve colonies, presented by the cen- 
sors of those colonies.’” ‘Tacitus mentions that 
Augustus wrote with his own hand an exact ac- 
count of his dominions, which is terraed a ‘‘ cen- 
sus.” Athough the term ‘census’? does not | 
appear in our Constitution, it does appear in the 
title of the act of Congress, under which this office 
is organized, ‘* An act for taking the Seventh and 
subsequent Censuses,” &c., the body of the act 
referring to the collection of statistics. But it is, i 
-perhaps, unnecessary tó go back to antiquity for | 
the meaning of the term census, or that of statis- 
‘tics, when we have such good modern authority 
„iot only as to the meaning of the terms, but the 


| 
a 
il 


i 


‘| WL 


-. fants, and the means of its future improvement.” 


‘ and public utility ever attempted by one individual, , 


To ` 


practical carrying into effect what the most dis- 
tinguished statists understand to be comprised 

ithin their meaning. The term “statistics” | 
originated in England, with Sir John Sinclair, | 
with respect to which, in the twentieth volume of 
his statistical account of Scotland, he remarks: 
«c Many people wereat first surprised at my using 
‘the new words, statistics and statistical, The 
“idea I annex to the term iy an inquiry into the į 
‘state of a country for the purpose of ascertaining 
‘the quantum of happiness enjoyed by its inhabit- 


With such an understanding of the term, he ap- 


plied the title “ Statistical Account” to a work, <: 


perhaps, of the greatest magnitude, importance, 


devoted to a perfect history of Scotland. Among , 


that a census ought to be a social survey, not a 
bare enumeration.” ` 

| In connection with the population of England, 
‘they have published many large folio volumes, 
i containing maps of all the counties and boroughs 
‘in the kingdom. In other portions of Europe, the 
‘ same expanded view is taken of what should con- 
| stitute a statistical work. 

The European statistical publications, in point 
| of execution, far exceed our own, which have 
‘heretofore been most inconvenient and unwieldly 
‘volumes. The only volumes in its possession, 
| which the shelves of the royal library of Belgium 
are not adapted to hold, are those of our last cen- 
‘ sus, which have occupied a place on the floor, be- 
neath the shelves, for several years... The incon- 
venient shape, of these volumes has led to their 


almost numberless other features, the statistical 
account of Scotland contains the ancient and mod- : 
ern names of each parish, its history, extent, the | 


tion of sea-coast, lakes, rivers, islands, hills, rocks, | 


caves, and woods, the climate, diseases, longevity, |: 


state of the church, manse, and glebe, the miner- ` 
als, mineral springs, eminent men, antiquities, 
parochial recerds, with an account of the man- 
ners, habits, and customs of the people. 


years and seven months, and their compilation 
engaged the attention of nine hundred learned 
men, and fill twenty volumes. Its publication 
led to a Parliamentary survey Of England and 
Wales, on somewhat similar principles. ‘If 
similar surveys,” remarks the founder of British 


of Europe, it might be the means of establishing 
on sure foundations the principles of that most - 
important of all sciences, viz: political or statisti- 
cal philosophy—the science which in preference to : 
any other, ought to be held in reverence. No 
science a continues) can furnish to any mind ca- | 
pable of receiving useful information, go much 
real entertainment; none can yield such important 
hints for the improvement of agriculture, for the 
extension of our commercial industry, for fegu- 
lating the conduct of individuals, or for extending 


the promority of the State; none can tend so 
much to promote the general happiness of the | 
species.” 


The. example of all enlightened Europe sustains | 
the views of Sinclair, although falling far, very 
far, behind him, in the extent embraced within’| 
their periodical statistics. l 
McCullough, in the introductory chapter to the 
last edition of ‘‘ Smith’s Wealth of Nations,” uses 


knéwledge of the laws which regulate the pro- 


| duction, distribution, and consumption of national | 


wealth, we must draw our materials from a very 


wide surface, study man in every different situa- 
tion—resort to the history of society, arts, com- | 
merce, and government; to the works of philoso- | 
phers and travelers; to everything, in short, fitted | 
to throw light on the- 
civilization. We should mark the successive 
changes which have taken place in.the fortunes 
and condition of the different ranks and.ordefs of 
men in.our own country and in others; should 
trace the rise, progress, and decline of population 
and industry; and, above all, should analyze and 


poe of opulence ‘and l 


‘ destruction, almost entire extermination. Their 
| extreme rarity, at this time, leads me to believe 
| that they have, in many instances, unfortunately, 

been used as so much waste paper, not esteemed 
worth the room they occupied. 

These explanations are deemed necessary only 
for information relating to the views of -cotempo- 
raneous nations, and not as an apology for what 
| is deemed correct and proper. 


2 2 _-| Our materials are more varied and of better char- 
The collection of the materials occupied seven |; 


acter, than any nation has ever possessed; and 
shall it be said that, insensible of their value, we 
. have not known how to render them useful? 
Respectfully submitted, _ 
Í C. G. KENNEDY. 
Hon. Axexanper H. H. STUART, 
Secretary of the Depariment of the Interior. 


Report of the Commissioner of Pensions. 


¢ 


Pension Orrice, November 20, 1851. 
Sır: I have the honor to submit herewith the 
annual report, exhibiting the operations of this 

branch of the Department for the past year: 

BOUNTY LAND LAW oF JTH SEPTEMBER, 1850. 
_ In view of its prominent importance at the pres- 
ent time, I commence with the progress made in 
| the execution of the act of 28th September, 1850, 
| “ granting bounty land to certain officers and sol- 
diers who have been engaged in the military ser- 
| vice of the United States.” The act had been in 
operation about two months when J took charge 
of the Bureau, and claims had been filed under it 
averaging about eight hundred and fifty per day. 
The force of thesoffice was barely sufficient to dis- 
charge its current duties; the services of mêst of 
' the clerks employed under the act of 1847 having 
been dispensed with. No legal provision had been 
made for the prompt dispatch of this extraordinary 
increase of business; and hence,gghen these claims 
were received they were deposited in a room pro- 
vided for the purpose, until arrangements could 
be made for their regular examination. Thou- 
sands of claims had thus accumulated when I en- 
tered upon the duties of the office, and they con- 
tinued to increase until the receipts were sometimes 

' upwards of fifteen hundred per day. 
It became necessary at once to devise a,suitable 
system for disposing of this mass; to prepare forms 
and booksof registry, and to commence the issuing 
of certifieates as soon as the same should be en- 
graved and printed, as ordered by the Department. 


f 


compare the influence of different institutions and |: 


regulations, and carefully discriminate the various | 
circumstances wherein advancing and declining 
societies differ from each other. These. investi- . 


gations are so very complex and difficult, that it .; 


is not possible, perhaps, always to arriveat aright » 
conclusion. But, though they may not be quite 
free from error, they are sufficient, when made 
with the requisite care and attention, to unfold the ' 
principal sources of national opulence and-refine- 
ment, and of poverty and degradation; and how- 
ever defective, they furnish the only available 
means for satisfactorily solving the various prob- | 
lems in the science of wealth, and for devising a 
scheme of public administration, fitted to insure | 
the advancement of nations in the career of im-.. 
provement.” 

The commissioners for the census of Ireland, in , 
1841, in the introduction to the census of that 
country, which comprises a folio,of nearly 1,000 : 
pages, and was published in 1843, use the follow- | 
ing very appropriate language: ‘* We feel, in fact, | 


| 


Nearly all the clerks employed in the service were 
new hands, unacguainted with the business, and 
hence some considérable time elapsed before it 
could be fairly under way. 

The first certificates, or warrants, were issued 
| about the Ist of February; but, in consequence 
of the unavoidable delay at the commencement, 

the correspondence connected with this, particular 
branch became exceedingly voluminous. Many 
of the claimants were aged, others in reduced cir- 
cumstances, and all anxious to avail themselves of 
their country’s bounty. Notwithstanding. these - 
impediments, and others which, might be men- 
tioned, nearly one hundred thousand claims have 
been registered to the Ist instant; upwards of 
seventy-six thousand have been adjudicated, and 


i more than fifty-four thousand warrants issued to 


the same period of time, being nearly all the.cases 
_ passed by the examining clerks which were in 
. proper condition to be allowed. 
; Upto the lstof November, about one hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand cases haji been filed, 
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leaving, after deducting such as were fully or par- 
tially acted on, upwards of eighty thousand still 
to be considered. The suspended cases (about 
twenty-two thousand at the time mentioned) re- | 
quire much more labor than the same number of 
ordinary claims, and give rise to a heavy corre-. 
spondence. 


1850, as the number presented for services in the | 

Mexican war, and that a very large proportion of | 

warrants have been issued. 

The number of cases filed under the act of 
1847, ma 

Of which there have been carried into war~ 


rants, OF BCVIP. ee a e eo o e e e ee e e e cree è e 83,955 | 


Leaving suspended for various causes. .... 6,191 

Since the last annual report 3,308 warrants have 
been issued for services in the Mexican war. 
These necessarily required much time, care, and 
attention, most of them being suspended eases. 
Much labor is also employed in the examinations 
necessary to prevent the issue of morethan one war- 
rant toa claimant under both these laws. In many 
eases applicants filed separate applications for their 


services in the several Indian wars, and in that of |: 


1812. So long asthe regimental and State regis- 
tries were in arreaf@there was no sufficient check 


to prevent this evil, and hence, in some cases, two or | 
more warrants have been issued to the same person | 
These registries, however, | 
have been brought up to date, and are now kept | 


for different services. 


so; and most of. the second issues have been pre- 


vented. Itis scarcely necessary to add, that, in ` 


cases of erroneous issue, prompt measures are 
adopted to prevent injustice to the Government. 


who served in the war of 1812, many just claims | 
for that service have been brought to light. The | 
numerous examinations necessary to decide wheth- | 
er claimants under the act of 1850 had received or | 
were entitled to bounty for sérvices in the war of 
1812, have materially increased the labors of the ; 
latter division in this office. Ninety-two warrants 
have been issued in the past year, under the acts 
of 24h December, 1811; 11th of January, 1812, 
and 10th December, 1814, and there are now 450 | 


suspended claims under those acts. 


Thus it will be seen that since the last report |: 
1, The number pensioned under the act of July 4, 
|.1836, is 5,068, and the number now on the rolls | 
‘under that act and the act of July 21, 1848, is | 


from this office there have been issued. under the 
acta of 1811, 1812, and 1814, ninety-two warrants, ` 


to wit: eo i 


a i : rae - „Aeres. 

55 warrants for 160 acres each, am’ting to 8,800 

36 do 40 do do 1,440 | 
1 do 320 do do: -. 320 


Under the act of 11th February, 1847, - 
3,026 war’ts for 160 acres each, am’ting to 484,160 
. 2233 do -40 do do 8,920 

Under the act of 1850, to 1st Nov., 1851, 


9,990 war’ts for 160 acreseach, am ’t’g to 1,598,400 ° 


80 do do. 
24,668 do 40 do do ` 986,720 | 
and 63 certificates for $100 each, in lieu of 160 | 
acres, and two certificates for §25 each, in lieu of | 
40 acres. - | 

In the execution of the act of 1850, amendments | 

» have been occasionally suggested, to some of | 


19,543 do 


| 


be stated at... see c. oes.. o - 90,146 | 


‘he passage of the act of 28th September, 1850, | 
having induced inquiry into the rights of those | 


_ 1,563,440. i| 


which it may not be improper to advert in this 


men and other mariners who performed duty on | 
Jand, and who were not entitled to prize money. 
To all such it would seem to be just that the law 
should be extended, as well as to those who were 
in battle or in actual conflict with the enemy, but 
whose term of service was less thana month. It 
ís also recommerided that in cases where an officer 
or soldier was living when the law passed, @d 
who made application for its benefits, but died be- 
fore a warrant could be issued, leaving neither 
‘widow. nor minor children, porum should, be 
made for the benefit of the heirs at aw. . 

It being doubted whether the laws now in force 
sufficiently provide for the punishment of persons 


i 


report. No provision has been made for flotilla |: 


| 
lj 
| 


who may fraudulently issue, sell, or put in circu* 
lation any false or forged land warrants or certifi- 
cate, or shall forge the same, or in any manner, 
| either as principal or accessory, be concerned in 
| the manufacture of such warrants, or procure the 


. mended to your notice. , 
PENSIONS. 


1 


United Sta®@s and the District of Columbia, but | 


| The paper B shows the number of pensioners 
added to t 


will be found in statement ©. 

The paper marked D exhibits the number of 
pensioners who have been paid in the first and 
second quarters of the year 1851; and the paper 


| 


and humane provisions made for the survivors of 


the revolutionary war, and their immediate con- 
nections and descendants, have from time to time 
been diverted from their old channels and bestowed 


t wart ; upon recipients not orginally contemplated. In 
issue of the same, the subject is respectfully recom- | re 4 3 


like manner it may be well questioned whether the 


early. legislation in behalf of the families of those 
: who were slain in battle, or in behalf of survivors 

The paper marked A contains a statement of; 
the number of pensioners on the rolls of the; 


disabled by wounds or disease contracted in the 
public service, has not been greatly enlarged by 


‘ construction beyond its original policy and design. 


i 


` marked E is a statement from the books of the ` 


Third Auditor of the balances in the hands of the | 


several pension agents at the date of their last 
reports.” 

The whole amount expended for pensions du- 

| ring the past 

` as far-as can 


ascertained, $1,439,848. In order 


+ to present the financial branch of the pension sys- 
‘tem in a more intelligible form than the means or || 
materials in the office itself can furnish, I respect- ' 
i| fully suggest that suitable provision should be || 


‘made for auditing its accounts under the imme- 
diate supervision of the head of the bureau. 
“REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 
The whole number of persons pensioned under 
the act of 18th March, 1818, is 20,485; of whom 
: 1,383 yet remain on the rolls, and 546 received 


pensioned under the act of March 15, 1828, which 
was confined in its operation to officers of the old 


Continental Army who served to the end of the | 


war, and tó soldiers who en a 
' the one poma: -Of that namber 128 only re- 
' main on the rolls, 49 of whom were 
| first and second quarters of the year. 
| act of 7th June, 1832, the most comprehensive and 


‘liberal in its provisions of any which relate to rev- _ 
olutionary services, 32,986 have been admitted to |. 


: the rolls; of whom 4,813 now remain, and of that 
‘number 2,028 were paid in the first and second 


i quarters of the year, as will appear more fully į: 


: from document marked D. 
| WIDOWS OF REVOLUTIONARY MEN. ` : 


2,774. Under the act of July 7, 1838, 11,191 wid- 
| ows who married prior to January 1, 1794, were 
| entitled to five years’ pensions; but of that num- 

ber.i86 received their allowances in full during the 

first two quarters of the present year.” “The num- 
| ber pensioned under the act of February 2, 1848, 
during life or widowhood, is 5,790, of whom 4,294 


: arè now on the rolls; and the number pensioned |: 
under the act of 29th July, 1848, which extended j: 


| the period of marriage to, 1800, is 960, who are 
| still on the rolls according to the returns. ` 
: INVALID PENSIONS. , 
The number of pensioners now on the rolls un- 
|-der the several invalid acts, is 5,359; being an in- 
number who have drawn at the several agencies in 
the first two quarters of the year is 3,827. ~ 
MEXICAN WAR. 
The act of 21st July, 1848, made certain provis- 


i| ions for the widows and orphans of officers and 


' soldiers in the Mexican war. The number who 
‘ have received the benefit of the act, and are now 


lon the rolls, is 1,750. 
! Even from my brief experience in the adminis- || 


| tration of the pan laws, I am satisfied th 

need a thorough revision by the competerit author- 
In some instances, at least, there has, in my 
ent, been a gradual departure in practice 
from their original spirit and design, and radical 
changes have been effected by a series of prece- 
dents various and conflicting in their character. 
‘It cannot have escaped notice that the generous 


ity. 
judgm 


years ending the 30th September, is, | 
e 


i 


gaged and served for |; 


nder the |: 


crease of 617 since the last annual report, and the || 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist, how- 


ever, upon this subject, there can be none as to the 
necessity of enacting more efficient regulations 
than now exist for the prevention and punishment 
of frauds against the Government. Forthe pres- 
ent, I respectfully suggest the revival of the act of 
3d of March, 1819, entitled ‘ An act regulating 
the payments to invalid pensioners,” which I be- 
lieve was incautiously repealed by an act of the 
14th July, 1832. The law first referred to required 
invalid pensionersto be examined biennially by two 
surgeons’or physicians, to show that the disabil- 
ity continued, as well'asits degree. It is believed 


: that the revival of this act before the next semi- 


‘| whether an 


payments during the first and second quarters of |' 
the present year. ‘There were only 1,155 persons ; 


onl  punishmen 
aid in the | ° 


annwal period of payment would rid the pension 
rolls of many who were placed there for disease 
contracted, especially in the war with Mexico, and 
who are now restored to the enjoyment of sound 
health. In suchcases it is more than doubtful 

ý agthority exists in the office to strike 
from the rolls, unless it can be clearly shown that 
the pensions ‘were originally obtained by fraud. 
That frauds have been of common occurrence in 
recent applications has been proved by the inves- 
tigations ofan agent in some of the Western States. 
Out of one hundred and two cases examined in 
one of those States thirty-six only were found en+ 


il titled; and in another, out of one hundred and 


twenty-nine cases only thirty-one applicants were 
deemed sufficiently disabled to receive pensions. 
Frauds, however, are not confined to any pat- 


|, ticular branch of the system. The various acts 


founded on revolutionary service have been fruitful 
in furnishing facilities to offenders; and some néw 
enactments, for their more certain detection and 
t, seem to be absolutely necessary. 
VIRGINIA HALF-PAY CLAIMS. 

The half-pay claims examined and allowed since 
the Ist of November, 1850, under the act of 5th 
July, 1832, amount to the sum of $41,490, inclu- ~ 
ding $5,289 04, the ezate amount of two claims 


' adjusted by the late Commissioner. About twent 


; proof, 


| 
i 


| pensation for services rende 


‘eases, after careful examination, have been disal- 
lowed, either from a defect of evidence, or be- 
cause not embraced by the act of 1832, and half 
of that number have been suspended for additional 

rincipally at the request of the parties in- 
korenie. A few only, su posed , on partial ex- 


amination, to have any validity, remain to be acted 


i on. A number of commutation claims are on file, 
but, in consequence of a prohibitory order from 


the Department, have not even been considered, 

. I cannot forbear to urge the importance of such 
‘a reorganizatibn’ of the forte of this bureau 4> 
shall, in some cases at least, secure a higher com- 
, and a more just 
regard to the qualifications required. The present 
salary of the chief clerk I particularly recommend 
to your notice a# altogether inadequate, In other 
bureaus, officers of the same grade, with duties J 
am súre not more arduous or‘responsible, and cer- 
tainly not.more important with reference to the 


| pions interests, are more liberally rewarded; and 


do not doubt, if the subject should be presented 
to the proper authority, it could not fail to receive 
the. most favorable yous or 
1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
vey E HEATH, 


obedient servant, E 
Commissioner of Pensions. 
H. H. STUART, l 


Decretary of the Interiog. 
Report of the Commander of the Army to the 
: Secretary of War. ` 
[Accompanying the President’s Annual Messagë.) 


Hon. ALEX. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
. Wasumnveron, November 21, 1851. | 
Sm: The organization of the Army, its actpal 
numbers on the rolls, and its distribution, ay 


divisions, departments, and posts, are exhibited by 
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Report from the Secretary of State, i 


the returns of the Adjutant General, appended 
this report, viz: ; s 

1. Gennes of the Army of the United States ' 
aa established by law, marked A; . 

2. General returns of the Army, showing the 
present numbers borne on the rolls, B; RG. 
3. Positions or distribution of the troops within 

the Eastern Division, C; re 

4. Positions or distribution of the troops within 
the Western Division, D; hae 

5. Positions or distribution of the troops within 
the Pacific (or third) Division, E; and i 

6. Statement of the number of recruits enlisted 
from October 1, 1850, to September 30, 1851. . 

Our military posta have been generally visited . 
in the past year by the inspectors-general, whose 
reports show a satisfactory state of discipline. 

Within the same period many wholesome re- 
forms have been ordered in the several adminis- 


w| 


trative (financial) branches of the service, which, `: 
spur of the moment, has always proved a failure, 


without impairing the efficiency of the troops, 
cannot fail, in another year, to effect a large dimi- | 
nution of expenditure. 1 allude, more particularly, 
to General Orders No. 1, January 8, 1851, ‘to 
promote the health of the troops and to reduce the 
expense” of subsisting men and horses at remote 
ts—-as on the Indian frontiers of Texas, of New 
Mexico, California, and Oregon—by systematic | 
gardening and farming. This will be made more | 
an probable by considering the details of that 
order, hereto annexed. S 
To effect another considerable @ving, it is pro- 
sed to abandon Fort Atkinson, at the Great - 
rossings of the Arkansas; as also Forts Kearny 
and Laramie, on the Platte river, which are dis- 
tant from the Missouri (say at Fort Leavenworth) 
400, 310, and 640 miles, respectively. The three 
distant posts being in regions which almost forbid - 
attempts at farming or gardening, they can only ' 
be supplied with necessaries for man and horse by ' 
land transportation, and at prices the most enor- : 
mous. The object being to protect the lines of ' 
igration to New Mexico and Oregon, the pro- :: 
substitutes for the abandoned posts are some .. 
two or three annual columns of dragoons or 
mounted riflemen, as in former years, experience ; 
having shown that small bodies of horse traversing ` 
the prairies as far as the gorges of the Rocky . 
Mountains, and always seen in a condition to pur- 
sue and to strike, exert a greater pacific influence 
over the wild Indians than would, perhaps, ten ' 
times the number of troops, in the same country, ; 
tied down throughout the year to’a few fixed po- 
sitions. Thecolumns setting out from high points 
of navigation on the Missouri, at the beginning of © 
-the grazing or buffalo season, and returning early 
in the autumn, would cast but little more than if | 
they had remained at the steamboat landings. 

1 must here repeat (from my reports of 1849-’50) 
that experience continues to demonstrate the ne- ' 
cessity, for peace objects alone, of a moderate in- i- 
crease of the army. n 

In the former of those reports I specified, for the ; 
protection of our new frontiers and the execution 
of a treaty obligation in favor of Mexico, the ad- | 
dition of two new regiments, with an increase from `: 
42, 50, and 64 prigates per company of artillery, | 
infantry, dragoons, and riflemen, respectively, to | 
84 privates in all companies. 

No new regiment has since been added; but by 
an act, approved June 21, 1850, (second section,) | 
the President was authorized ‘to increase the | 
number of privates in each and any of the com- | 
panies of the existing regiments of the Army,” | 
+‘ at the several posts on the Western frontier, and at ` 
remote and distant stations, to any number not ex- | 
ceeding seventy-four.’’ 

Under this provision of law, the President, June | 
22, 1850, (General order No. 20,) directed that 
some 90 companies out of 158 should be carried up | 
to the new maximum strength of 74 privates each. |: 

If Congress would authorize a lige extension in i 
the remaining 68 companies, add Fwo to the 48 of . 
rains » and organize the fifty companies Into five : 
in of four regiments as at present, with a | 

new regiment of mounted riflemen, it would give - 
us (which might suffice) a nominal force of 15,353 » 
enlisted men, (exclusive of officers,) or only 3,416 | 
more than the peace establishment of 1815-’21. ` 
Yie see my annual report of November 3, ; 
“ . i 


With the proposed augmentation of the Army, |: 


en the supposition that the whole be keptin a 
state of activity resembling a campaign, it 1s pos- |; 
sible that our extended frontiers may be guarded (| 
against Indian depredations, and our treaty obli- : 
gation to Mexico faithfully executed. Left with |! 
our present numbers, a failure in both objects will, | 
it is feared, be inevitable.. The experiment, how- : 


. ever, is now again on foot, with extraordinary 


zeal and energy, under the directions of three 
distinguished officers—Brevet Major General P. 
F. Smith, in Texas; Brevet Bigager General 
Hitchcock, on the Pacific, and Brevet Colonel - 
Sumner, in New Mexico. 


In connection with the proposed new regiment scribed for the regalar arm 


of mounted riflemen, I beg to suggest—should one 
be added to the Army—that the authority given 
to the President by the act of 1850, cited above, to 
equip and mount as cavalry any number of foot 
soldiers, (artillery ‘and infantry,) might be re- 
pealed. This mode of creating cavalry, on the ` 


accompanied by a great loss of arms, horses, and 

horse-equipments, as well as a loss of efficiency ` 
in the foot soldiers on returning to their: proper , 
duties. i 

As a company cannot be divided, except mo- 
mentarily, the advantage of extending the number 
of privates in each, besides obtaining a large : 
augmentation without the expense of an additional ; 
officer, is that, in many cases, a single company : 
becomes sufficient to guard a post before occupied 
by two; two a post requiring three or four, &c.; 
thus enabling the same regiments to guard an 
increased extent of frontiers. 

“A bill to increase the efficiency of the Army by a ` 
retired list for disabled officers’? has several times . 
met with favor in the Military Committees of the ' 
two Houses of Congress. One with that title 
passed the Senate September 6, 1850, and would 
no doubt have become a law if a direct vote on its 
merits could have been taken in. the House of; 
Representatives. 
ure would not have cost the Treasury a dollar | 
extra; and hence we may hope it will be taken up | 
anew by the present Congress. 

By the “ act (September 28, 1850) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for,” |. 
&c., Congress gave two dollars a day extra pay |! 
to all commissioned officers and double pay to all |; 
enlisted men whilst serving in Oregon and Cali- | 
fornia up to the Ist March, 1852, when the extra 
compensation will cease unless renewed by Con- 
gress, and this I hope may be done for the period 
of two or three years; and the same extras, and 
for the same reasons, extended to the officers and | 
men serving in New Mexico. : 

The Constitution declares that a “t well-regulated 


: militia [is] necessary to the security of a free 


State,” and gives power to Congress “ to provide | 
ee organizing, arming, and disciplining the mi- ' 
itia.’ 

Highly important as the subject must be con- 
sidered, ıt would hardly find a place in a report of ; 
so limited a range as this were it not that it must ' 
always be in the future (as it has been in the past) | 
the fortune of our regular troops in time of war to | 
find themselves in the open field and behind for- |. 
tifications; in attack, as well as in defence, side by | 
side, with larger masses of our militia or volun- |: 
teers. If these—no matter what their valor and ii 
patriotism—should, from deficient organization, |: 
arms, instruction, or discipline, be compelled to" 
give way before an enemy, disaster on the spot `. 
and disgrace to the country would be almost in- | 
evitable. Hence, and from a long professional ` 
experience, I beg to submit the remarks which ~ 
follow. 

A uniform organization of the militia was es- . 
tablished by the act of May 8, 1792, (since but 
slightly motii and $200,000 have annually | 
been appropriated towards “arming the whole | 
body of the militia of the United States’’ since the ' 
act of April 23, 1808—making a total of $8,600,000. © 

So much in respect to organizing and arming. 
For disciplining, Cengress has passed the act May 

12, 1820, “to establish a uniform mode of dis- 
cipline and field exercise for the militia of the Uni- | 
ted States,” the first section of which directs “that * 
‘the system of discipline and field exercise which | 
‘is and shall be ordered to be observed by the regu- 
‘lar Army of the United “States in the different 
‘corps of infantry, artillery, [cavalry,] and rifle- 


l; 
{ 


rr 


[en 


It may be added that the meas- ` 


. Ho. or Reps. 


*men, shall be observed by the militia in the exer- 
‘cise and discipline of the said corps, respectively, 
‘throughout the United States.” 

Sach systems of “ disefpline and fekt exercise’” 
(or instruction) for every branch of * the regular 
army” have recently been published, pice ede 
and gratuitously distributed to our regular officers, 
viz: Ist. Cavalry Tactics, (including dragoons and 
mounted riflemen,) in three pocket volumes; 2d. 
Instruction for Field Artillery, horse and foot, in 
one volyme; and, dd. Infantry Tactics, for infantry 
of the Sine, light infantry, voltigeurs, and foot rifle- 
men, im three pocket volumes. Aud, being pre- 

M the sume systems 
are, by the act of 1820, equally prescribed for our 
militia officers. Hence, as in the case of arms ang 
eqiipnienta it would seem that they ought gratui- 
tously to be ‘transmitted to the several States 


, composing this Union and Territories thereof, to 


each State and Territory, respectively, in propor- 
tion to the number of effective militia,”’&c.; which 
is the precise language of the act in respect to the 
distribution of arms and equipments, and might be 
applied to the distribution of the books also, 

t is estimated that an appropriation of $40,000 
per annum, for five successive years in every half 
century, would spread the means of military dis- 
cipline or tactical instruction (brought up to the 
science and experience of the age) throughout the 
militia of the Union, and the bòks above enumer- 
ated furnish, by the texts, plates, explanations, 
and remarks, the means of self-instruction for both 
officers and men. 

I have the honor to remain; sir, with high re- 
spect, your most obedient ser@nt, | 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Fo Hon. €. M. Conran, Secretary of War. 


`- UTAH TERRITORY. 
Report from the Secretary of State. 


In the House of Representatives, January 9, 


the following message from the President, with the 


documents accompanying it, was received and or- 
dered to be printed: s 
Fo the House of Representatives: : 
In answer to the resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 15th ultimo, requesting informa- 
tion in regard to the Territory of Utah, I trans- 
mit a report from the Secretary of State, to whom 
the resolution was referred. 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 
Wasnincton, Janwary 9, 1852. 


t 


To the President of the United States: 

The Secretary of State, to whom has been re- 
ferred the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 15th ultimo, requesting the President | 
to communicate to that House-all such informa- 
tion as * may be in his possession, calculated to 
‘show the actual condition of things in the Ter- 
‘ritory of Utah, and especially to enable the 
‘House to ascertain whether the due execution 


i: © of the laws of the United States has been resisted 


tor obstructed; whether there has been any mis- 
t applieation of the publie fands; and whether the 
t personal rights of our citizens have heen inter- 
‘fered with in any manner,”’—has the honor to 
lay before the President the papers mentioned in 
the subjoined list, which contain all the informa- 
tion in this Department called for by the resolation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DAN. WEBSTER. 
© DEPARTMENT or STATE, : 
Wastinaron, January 8, 1852. 


List of papers accompanying the report of thie Secre- 
of leas to the President of the eighth of January, 
1852. f 
Mr. Bernhisel to the President of the United 

States, with inclosures, December 1, 1851. : 
Mr. Snow to the President of the United States, 

tember 22, 1851. ` E ii 
overnor Young to the President of the United 

States, October 20, 1851. j 
Report of Messrs. Brandebury, Brocchus, and 

Harris, to the President of the United States, De- 

cember 19, 1851. f 
Mr. Harris to Mr. Webster, January 2, 1852. 


1852.) 
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Mr. Harris to the President, with inclosures, | to a meeting of at least three thousand people; 
January 2, 1852. | that he spoke for two hours, during which he was 

Mr. Bernhisel to the President of the United | favored with the unwavering attention of his audi- 
States, December 30, 1351. : is 

Governor Young to the President of the United 
States, September 29, 1851. 

Memorial sirned by members of the Legislative 
Assembly of Utah to the President of the United , 
States, September 29, 1851. 


by what they cannot but have taken as a most 
wanton insult, “that if they would not offer a 


From John M. Berwhisel,” Esq., Delegate from Utah ` * had 
it unquarried in the bosom of its native mountain.” 
I do not remark upon this strange mode of spring- 


Territory, to the President—December 1, 1851. | 
| ing an insult upon a public meeting, after its 


T one Pia of the United States: 
TR: reeably to your request, I have the |; $s, 
£ y M bid i patience had been tried by a two hours’ oration; 
impolitic, one would think, in a judicial officer de- 


honor to inform you that_the news of the organi- 
zation of the Territory of Utah was most gratefully | : 
| sirous to keep the peace, or an agent of the Wash- 
| ington Monument Society wishing to obtain a 


received by its inhabitants. The news of the pas- 
|.tribute to the memory of the Father of his Coun- 


sage of the bill establishing the government, and 
the appointment under it of officers, executive and i a 
try, but merely ask you to observe that the public 


judicial, reached Great Salt Lake City about Christ- |, 
mas or New Year last, and was greeted by the : j : 
firing of cannon and every other demonstration of `: of the Territory, appears also to have been based 
enthusiastic joy. The Governor took the oath of ; UPOn Mr. Young’s alleged expressions upon the 
office soon afterwards, but the Territory was not | Memory of General Taylor, which certainly were 
fully organized until the beginning of August. | not cast upon the occasion to which I have already 
The 4th of July, the last glorious anniversary of adverted. ‘ 

our independence, was celebrated at Great Salt The letter-writer states, moreover, that at the 
Lake City with considerable eclat. The officers celebration of the 24th of July, ‘ that the orator of 
not residents of the Territory, reached the scene _; 
of their duties a fortnight after, on the 19th of 
J uly, with the exception of Judge Perry C. Broc- 
chus. 

The officers werg all respectfully and hospitably 
received. They s#@wed themselves pleased with ` 
the condition of the Salt Lake settlement, and the ` 
comforts which the industry of its inhabitants had 
gathered around” them in their Alpine home; al-~ 
tough they fouhd the California prices which pre- | 
vail there, and the expenses of living under them, 
incommensurate with the rate of salary granted - 
them by the United States. At their request, | 
therefore, I am the bearer of a petition, of which I ’ 
enclose you.a copy, praying Congress for an in-' 
creased remuneration. And though as yet, owing !: 
to the pacific character of our people, no case is’ 

| 


‘States towards the Church of Latter Day Saints, 


‘war with Mexico, while on the banks of the 
t Missodti river, in their flight from the mob at 
‘Nauvoo; that the Government had dévised the 
‘most wanton, cruel, and dastardly means for the 
“accomplishment of their ruin, overthrow, and 
‘utter extermination; at which time also Governor 
« Young denounced, in the most sacrilegious terms, 
. $ President Taylor.” 
of the preceding extract was not present at the 
celebration to which he refers. These were some 
ten or twelve orators on that occasion, and the 
whole day was occupied by their speeches; but I 


other which could be construed into the a ara 
disrespect toward the Government of the United 


known to have occurred which may invoke the 
States. 


action of the court or its efficers, this request will 
not, perhaps, be deemed unreasonable. 1 left Utah 
Territory upon the Ist of September last. Up to 
that date the harmony and peace prevailing be- 
tween the different officers of the Government and 
the people continued undisturbed. The only state- ‘| 
ments that I have seen to the contrary 


‘nor on that day. Iam not aware that a single 
incident occurred to mar its gaiety and good fellow- 


ship. ` 
Phe Government did nof Take from us a bat- 
talion of men, but one of its most gallant officers 


appear to 
be based upon a letter enclosed, which tes ap- made a call for volunteers, and Mr. Young said 
to in reply: “ You shall have your battalion at once, 
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red in some of the public prints, purportin m, 
sien been written by a judicial officer of the Coy i if it has to be a class of our Elders.” More than 
ernment, and dating from Salt Lake City, Sep- |; five hundred’ able-bodied men promptly responded 


tember 20; 1851. As ï have as yet received no " to the call, leaving their wives and children on the 
ii i plains, and five hundred teams without drivers; 


mail from the Territory, nor any information of i piain: 1 team : 
any kind about its affairs since my departure, I || and rendered efficient service in the war with the 
am left to the letter alone for the evidence which it || Mexican ‘Republic. Ae ` 
contains, and to this I beg to refer you with some || When I took my departure from Utah, the 
attention. Jt declares that “not only were the || atchitect.of the contem ted capitol was busily 
+ officers sent here treated with coldpess and dis- 


| employed in preparan ne plans and: drawings for 
* respect, but that the Government of the United il the building, and the Governor was very desirous 


« States, on all public occasions, whether festive or . thatthey should be completed, anda daguerreotype 
‘ religious, was denounced in the most disrespect- of them taken to be exhibited by me to the Presi- 
‘ful terms, and often with invectives of great bit- z dent and members of Congress, in order that they 
‘ terness;” and proceeds to mention too instances || might see what kind of building it was- proposed 
to substantiate this statement. i, to erect. ` Butit was net designed to commence the 


At the occasion first named, the celebration of į! erection of the building until the ensuing spring. 


the 24th of July, the putative writer (if I ma ou: $ en er e ea t ed and 

loy the expression) was not present. Judge | y» s ANAE ` 
Broschus did not ive in the Territory till the JOHN M. BERNHIZEL, 
‘ith of August. But I was present. T had-the ~ Delegate from Utah. 
privilege of listening to Governor Young’s remarks | Unite States Horer, Dezember 1, 1851. 
attentively, and therefore know that he made no : — i 
reflections injurious to tha public services or pri- 


` Printed slip enclosed with Mr. Bernhizel’s eommu- 

i nication to the President. 

Extract of a letter from a judicial officer of the Gov- 
ermment, at Great Salt Lake City, dated September 


vate character of the late lamented President Tay- ~ 
lor, or in fact any allusions to him whatever, that: 
Tecan remember. The writer’s gatement, there- i 
fore, is so far untrue. ’ i ii 99, 1851 ; 

The second “instance” also is open to correc-; => : : 
tion. Its statement is, that the writer being com-| ` Ishall leave for the States on the Ist October, 
missioned by the Washington Monument Soc®ty || and most gladly will I go, for I am sick and tired 
to procure for them a block of marble, apprised ene the fanaticism of the-people, fol- 
Governor Young of the trust committed t9 his y their violence of feeling towards the 


h iret th le they styleall persons not belonging 
anda, and expressed a desire to address the peop | Poe Aeh have hid a feeling and persain] 
i. 


on the subject, when assembled in their greatest r „havet and 
number; that the Governor, in order to accede to || proof of ‘thet fanatical intolerance within the last 
3 few days. 


his request, upon the Monday following ‘* respect- || fe I will give you a cursory view of the 
fully and honorably introduced”? him for the purpose, |’. circumstances and the scene. 


aa 


|: of this 
‘| lowed 
(SS Gentiles,” as 


attack of the ‘judicial officer” upon the Governor | 


As soon after my arrival here as my illness would 
permit, I heard from Judge B. and Mr. Secre- 
tary Fi. accounts of the intolerant sentiments of 


ence; but that he then, by his own statement, ‘‘in- li the community towards Government officers and 
sidentally thereto (as the Mormons supposed”) ` 
- attacked the Governor and people, and concluded '' 


the Government itself, which filled me with sur- 
prise. I léarned that not only were the officers 


- sent here treated with coolness and disrespect, but 
. that the Government of the United States, on all 


“block of marble in full fellowship with the people | 
:. of the United States, us brethren and fellow-citi- ` 
zens, they had better not offer it at all, but leave `: 


‘the day spoke bitterly of the course of the United | 


' <in taking a battalion of men from them for the | 


I again repeat, the writer | 


heard no such language as [ have quoted, nor any ': 


‘All the officers of the Government whe \ 
were then in the Territory dined with the Gover- | 


| napel: 
is 


iÍ Jeast three thousand peop: 
|| and honorably introduced b 


|| feeble that I coul 


public occasions, whether festive or religious, was 
denounced in the most disrespectful terms, and 
| often with invectives of gredt bitterness. 1 will 
: mention a few instapces. “The 24th July is the 
| anniversary of the arrival of the Mormons in this 
| valley. It was on that day of this year that 
| they assembled to commemorate that interesting 
| event. The orator of the day, on that occasion, 
| spoke bitterly of the course of the United States 
| toward the Church of ‘Latter Day Sainis,’’ in 
‘taking a battalion of their men from them for 
' the war with Mexico, while on the banks of 
the Misseuri river. in their flight from the mob 
at Nauvoo. He said the Government of the Uni- 


` ted States had devised the most wanton, cruel, and 


| dastardly means for the accomplishment of their 


, ruin, overthrow, and utter extermination. 


His Excellency Governor Young, on the same 
‘ occasion, denounced, in the most sacrilegious 
‘ terms, the memory of the illustrious and lamented 
General and President of the United States, who 
has lately gong to the grave, and over whose tomb 
a nation’s tears have scarcely ceased to flow. He 
! exclaimed; ‘Zachary Taylor is dead and gone to 
-hell, and. I am glad of it!” and his sentiments 
| were echoed by a loud amen from all parts of the 
Then, rising in the excess of his pas- 
|| gion to tiptoes; he vociferated, “I prophesy, in 
|| © the name of Jesus Christ, by the power of the priest- 
|! © hood that is upon, me, that y Ayeni President of 
‘the United States, who shall fift his finger against — 
' < this people, will die an, untimely death and go to 
€ hell.” gPhis kind of feeling | found pervading 
ithe whole community, in some individuals more 
marked than in others. ; 
You may remember that I was authorized by the 
- managers of the Washington ‘National Monument 
; Society to say to the peor of the Territory of 
Utah, that they would be pleased to receive from 
them a block of marble or other stone-to be de- 


! posited in the monument ‘‘as en offering at the 
| shrine of patriotism.” 1 accordingly called on 
i Governor Young and apprised him of the trust 
| committed’ to my hands, and expressed a desire 
‘to address the people upon the subject, when as- 
| sembled in their greatest number. He replied that 
| on the following Monday the very best opportuni- 
i ty would be presented. Monday came, and I 
| found myself at their Bowery, in the midst of at 
I.was respectfully 
“‘ Fis Excellency” to 
e. I made agpeech, though so 
scarcely stand, and staggered 
| in my debility ‘several times on the platform. 
i. E spoke for two honre, during which time I was 


| the vast assemb 


i'a full, free, 


i 


| ple here from the nent-of ite 
| ¥ endeavored to show the injustice of their 


i; Youn 


| favored with the unwavering attention of ‘my au- 
| dience. Having made some remarks in reference 
' to the judiciary, I presented the subject of the Na- 
‘i tional Monument, and incidentl thereto (as the 
! Mormons supposed) I expressed my opinions m 
ohwenerveds yet respectful and digni- 


1 


‘| fied manner, in i, pai to the defection of the peo- 


vernment-of the United States. 
feelings 
| towards the Governinent, and alluded boldiy and 
feelmgly to the sacrilegious temarks ôf Governor 
towards the memory of the lamented Tay- 
| lor. defended, as well as my feeble powers 
would allow, the name and character of the de- 
parted hero, from the unjust aspersions cast upot 
them, and remarked that, in the latter part of the 
assailant’s bitter exclamation that he “was glad 
that General @aylor was in hell,” he did not exhibit 
Sa Christian spirit, and that if the author did not 
‘early repent of the cruel declaration, he would per- 
form that task with keen remorse upon his dying pil- 
low. 1 then alluded to my nativity; to my citizen 
ship; to my love of country; to my duty to defend 
my country from unjust aeperene wherever I 
met them, and trusted that when I failed to defend 


her, my tongue, then employed in her advocacy 
and praise, might cling to the roof of my mouth, 
‘and that my arm, ever ready to be raised in her _ 
defence, might fall palsied at my side. I then told 
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3 1} 
the audience if they could not offer a block of mar- ' 
bie in a feeling of full fejlowship with the people |! 
of the United States, as brethren and fellow-citi- | 
zens, they had better not offer itat all, but leave it | 
unquarried in the bosom of its native mountain, ` 
At the close of my speech the Governor arose | 
and denounced me and the Government in the most 
brutal and unmeasured terms. 

The ferment created by his remarks was truly 
fearful. It seemed as if the people (I mean alarge ` 
rtion of them) were ready to spring upon me 
ike hyenas and destroy me. The Governor, while 
speaking, said that some persons might get their 
hair pulled or their throats cut on that occasion. His 
manner was boisterous, passionate, infuriated in 
the extreme; and if he Gad nat been afraid of 
final vengeance, he would have pointed his finger 
at me, and I should in an instant have been a dead 
man. Ever since then the community has been | 
in a state of intense excitement, and murmurs of || 
ersonal violence and assassination towards me 
ave. been. freely uttered by the lower order of : 
the populace. How it will end I do not know. I 
have just learned that I have been denounced, to- 
gether with the Government and officers, in the 
Bowery again to-day by Governor Young. I hope 
I shall get off safely. God only knows. I am 
in the power of a desperate and murderous set. I 
however feel no great fear. So much for defend- | 
ing my country. i 
expect all the officers of the T@ritory, at least 
Chief Justice B., Secretary Harris, and Captain 
Day, Indian Agent, will return with me, to relurn : 
here no more. f 


Great Sarr Lage Crry, Sept. 22, 1851. 

To his Excellency Millard Fillmore, 
President of the, United States: 
Sm: For reasons satisfactory to themselves, || 
Judges Brundeburg and Brocchus, and Secretary | 
Harris, leave this Territory for the Sgtes next |; 
week. i 
But I, for reasons satisfactory to myself, have || 
thought best to write you a line, stating that after ‘| 
the causes which led to this unhappy event occur- | 
red, I used all my influence to bring about a recon- | 
eifiatton, but failed. - i 
Did my sense of duty require me to return | 
without consulting you, the duties I owe to m 
little family would forbid my undertaking the | 
journey so late in the season. Should yon, or | 
Congress, on inquiry into the facts, be of the | 
‘opinion that I also ought to return, that opinion | 
can be made known to me, and it shall then be |, 

done according to your wishes. 

I forbear to state the facts for the reason that 
Judges Brandeburg and Brocchus, and Secretary ` 


1 
if 


: tradin i re | 
favorable influence of Such a proceeding shall în |. 


office pro tem., unti} the disability should cease to 
exist, or the vacancy be filled by the President. 


| 


| Dr. Willard Richards is the gentleman F have so || to all the obligations of morality, society, alle- 


as an article of religious faith, implicit obedience 
to the counsels of ‘the Church,” as paramount 


appointed, who would be a good selection for that i| giance, and of law. 


office, if the President and Senate should feel in- H 


clined to favor him. The proceedings of the 
Legislature will be forwarded as soon as they 
can be arranged in proper form. : 

I also beg leave to add, that, upon Indian Af- 
fairs, I have never received any instructions; the 


Indian ageitt, Mr. Holeman, came here, but im- ` 
mediately left to attend a treaty at Laramie, which 


he had preéngaged to do. He has not, returned to 
this place since. Mr. Day accompanied the of- 
ficers, and it is presumed that upon meeting with 
Mr. Holeman they all returned to the States to- 


city. I shall report to the proper department, to 


which I refer you for further particulars. My ob-", 
: ject in mentioning this subject in this letter, is to 


keep you authenticated, in order that the proper 


instructions may be had in this superintendency. | 


The Indians are generally peaceable, with the 
exception of those on Mary’s river, where it has 
become very unsafe to travel. These Indians 
have never been under the influence of the settlers 
of this Territory. It is proposed by some of the 
citizens to make a settlement, and establish a 
post in the vicinity. If the heretofore 


like manner be successful and prevail in that re- 


gion, the desired security will be obtaine@ and the | 


traveler, with the usual and necessary caution, can 


. go in safety. 


With sentiments of high esteem, I remain, sir, 


i most truly your humble servant, 
| 


* BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
Governor of Utah Territory. 


Report.of Megers. Brandebury, Brocchus, and Harris, 
to the President of, the United States. 
To the President of the United States: 
Sim: It becomes our duty as officera öf: the 


At the head of this formidable organization, 
` styled “ The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
' day Saints,’’stood Brigham Young, the Governor, 
. claiming, and represented to be, the Prophet of 
God, and his sayings as direct revélations from 
' Heaven, commanding thereby unlimited sway over 
the ignorant and credulous. His opinions and 
_ wishes were their opinions and wishes. He was 
consulted by them, upon almost every subject, as 
an oracle. No man pretended to embark in any 
. kind of business without his permission, or con- 
ciliating him by a deferentiat consultation. In a 


i 


: gether; no report has been received from any of - word, he ruled as he pleased, without a rival or 
. them as yet, except Mr. Rose, who is now in this 


opposition, fer no man dared question his au- 
thority. ee 
Congress having established a territorial gov- 
ernment for this people, and extended the Consti- 
| tution and laws of the United States over them, we 
were not only anxious for a cordial coéperation 
of all the officers and gpople in the organization of 
: the Territory and a faithful administration of the 
| laws, but equally anxious to avoid everything in 
| the execution of our duties that would be likely 
! to exhibit a conflict between the Government and 
the Church. Our main reliance was upon Brne 
ham Young, the Governor, for no man else could 
; govern them against his influence, without a mili- 
i tary force. As he had sought, and been honored 
with the office of Executive of the Territory, we 
. presumed he was well disposg towards the Gow- 
: ernment, and would wield hfs unbounded influ- 
ence to secure respect and obedience to the Gov- 


“| ernment and the Jaws. 


1 
t 
| 
i 
l| 
t 


United States for the Territory of Utah, to inform | 


the President that we have been compelled to with- 
draw from the {erritory, and our official duties, 
in consequence of an extraordinary state of affairs 


i. existing there, which rendered the performance of 


those duties not only dangerous, but impractica- 
ble, and a longer residence in the Territory, in 
our judgment, inconipatible with a proper sense 
of self-respect, and the high regard due to the 
United States. We have been driven to this 


: course by the lawless acts, and the hostile and 


seditious feelings and. sentiments of Brigham 
Young, the Executive of the Territory, and the 


i 


‘| a month and more before an 


But in this we were disappointed. He made ts 
‘ feel, upon our arrival] in the Territory, in a manner 
; that could not be mistaken, that he was jealous of 
: his power as head of the Church; and hostile to 
| the Government of the United States and its offi- 
‘cers, coming there to perform this duty, under 
; the organic act. ` 
One of the undersigned (Chief Justice Brande- 
bury) arrived ‘in the Territory on the 3th of June, 
of the other officers 
himself of the earli- 
est day after his arrival not only to pay his re- 
l: spects to Governor Young, as Executive of the 
| Territory, but to inform him that he was there 
|, ready to enter upon his official duties, and for that 
urpose invited the United States Attorney, Mr. 
lair, (a Mormon,) to accompany and introduce 
him. Before the hour arrived, however, on the 
: day appointed, Mr. Blair called to say that the 
‘' Governor’s engagements would prevent an inter- 


|, from the States. He avail 


;| view that day, and proposed another time to call 
: upon his Excellency. At the appointed time, an- 
ii other effort was made, in company with Mr. 


Harris will see you in person, and also Doctor ; great body of the residents there, manifested 
Bernhisel, delegate from Utah, who will be able | “wards the Government and officers of the United 
to inform you much better than I can by letter. |! States in-aspersions and denunciations so violent 


Tt is proper to state that Doctor Bernhisel left 
here before the main facts occurred which led to 
this event; he, therefore, will have to be informed 
of them by the people here. i 

, E bave the honor to subscribe myself your obe- 
- Cent servant, os: E SNOW. 


\ 
Great Sart Laxe Crry, October 20, 1851. || 

To Millard Fillmore; = 
President of the United States: i 
_ Sia: Owing to the peculiar situation of our Ter- |. 
` 4¥itery in relation to public officers, I presume f; 
‘again to address you afew lines. You will please 
to recollect, that aj the close of my last communi- || 
eation, the Legislative Assembly was still in ses- |, 
sion. R so continued until the third instant, at | 
which time they adjourned until the first Monday 
* January next, whey they will resume their »it- 


ng. 
rae the de acre of Mr. § 
ana the two Judges Messrs. Brandeburg ande 
Brocchus, the Legislative Assembly progeeted te |; 
redistrict the Territory, and assigned the remaining 
Jadge, the honorable Zerubabel Snow, to perform 
the duty of holding all the district courts in the 
Territory until other judges shall be appointed 
and enter upon the discharge of their duties. 
Being extremely inconvenienced for the want of 


tary Harris, |: 


! extraordinary - religious 


: and offensive as to set at defiance, not only a just 
administration of the laws, but “the rights and ; 


feelings of citizens and officers of the United 
States residing there. 
To enable the Government to understand more 
ly the unfortunate position of affairs in that 
erfitory, ‘it will be netessary to. explain the 
organization existi 


|: there—its unlimited pretensions, influence, a 


Governor and others high in authority, towards 
the Government, people, and officers of the United 


, States. i 
We found upon our arrival that almost the | 


entire population consisted of a people called Mor- 


j; mons; and the Mormon Church overshadowing 
` and controlling the opinions, the actions, the prop- 
| erty, and even the lives of its members; usurp- 


ingand exercising the functions of legislation and 
the judicial business of the Territory; organizing 
and commanding the military; disposing of the 
public lands, upon its own terms; coining money, 
stamped “ Holiness to the Lord,” and forcing its 


| Blair, who4ed the way to the office occupied by 
the Governor. The Chief Justice was requested 


i to tarry upon the stairway until Mr. Blair ad- 


Í vanced to open the door and make inquiry if the 
| Governor could be seen.. He was anticipated, 
however, by the Governor’s clerk (an English- 
man) meeting him at the door, and after a, few 


i| words between them in afi under tone, returned ` 
i| with the information that the Governor was not 
i: power; and to enter into a disagreeable detail of || in, and with many regrets for this second failure. 
, facts, and the language and sentiments. of the 


| Satisfied that this was the result of desig on the 
, part of the Governor, no further effort was made 


: to see him. This conduct of the Governor was 
‘known in the community, and afforded much 
merriment to some of the Mormons. . We were 
informed afterwards that Mr. Blair had made 
| several private applications to the Governor to 
| know if he would allow an interview to the Chief 
Justice, but he refused?declaring that * he did not 
‘wish an introduction, for none but Mormons 
should have been appointed to the offices of the 
| Territory, and® none others but d—d rascals 
'; would have conte amongst them.” We refer to 
. this incident now, only to show the feelings of the ‘ 


circulation at a standard fifteen or twenty per ii Ggvernor towards the Government and officers at 


| centum above ite real value; openly sanctionmg 


; thing from its members, under the name of tith- 


a Secretary, and apprehending some considerable 
delay might occur before another would appear, 


I took the liberty of appointing one, to act in that 


| bers; penetrating and supervising the social and | 
i business circles; and inculcating, and requiring, | 


i} this early period. 
_ and defending the practice of polygamy, or pla- | 
| rality of wives; exacting the tenth part of every- | 


On the 19th of July, another of the undersigned 
: (Secretary Harris) arrived, in company with 


t t: Judge Snow and Messrs. Babbit, Bernhisel, Day, 
| ing, and enormous taxes, from citizens, not mem- |. 4 


and Rose, the two last-named being Indian su 
agents. A few days afterwards, the Secretary was 
i invited by the Governor to be present at an inter- 
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Report from the Secretary of State. 


ol 
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view between him and Mr. Babbit. This inter- || «while under the safeguards of their pledged faith. 


view was made the occasion of a violent exhibi- 


of the Government and officers, ‘intended for 
the Secretary,” as the Governor afterwards de- 
clared, “to let him know what kind of people he 
had to deal with.” These were but manifesta- 
tons of that hostile feeling, the murmurs and 
mutterings of which were rife throughout the 
community, and intended that it should not escape 
our ears. 

Upon the occasion of celebrating. the anniver- 
sary of the arrival of the Mormon pioneers into 
the Valley, (the 24th July,) an immense con- 
course of theirs people were assembled from all 
pare of the Territory. Those of us then in the 

errifory were invited to be present. and partici- 
pate in the festivities of the occasion. We were 
seated upon the stand or platform, with a number 
of the leading men of the Church, including the 

resent delegate in Congress, (Hon. John M. 

ernhisel.) ‘The Governor rose to address the 


@ audience, and a profound silence ensued, as is » 


always the case when he rises to speak. After 
reflecting in terms of condemnation upon the al- 
leged hostility ef General Taylor to the Mormons, 
` and to giving them a government, he exclaimed, 
in a loud and exulting tone, ‘ But Zachary Tay- 
lor is dead, and in hell, and I am glad of it.” 
Then drawing himself up to his utmost hight, and 
stretching his hands towards heaven, he declared 
in a still more violent voice, ‘‘ and I prophesy in 
the name of Jesus Christ, by the power of the 
Priesthood that’s upon me, tiat any President of 
the United State@®who lifts his finger against this 
eople shall die an untimely- death, and go to 
el.” To this sentiment there came up from 
those seated around us, and from all parts of the 
house, loud and mingled responses of ‘“ Amen!” 
‘© Good!” “Hear!” - i 
With the invitation to be present on this occa- 
sion, was included an invitation to. dine with the 
Governor. Although we believed the occasion of 
our presence was seized upon by the Governor to 
show us how brave and independent he could be 
in his declarations, and with what impunity our 
feelings could be outraged and shwulted, we were 
forced, from an indispagition to produce a rupture 
and break off our official relations so soon after 


_ our arrival, to smother our indignation and mingle | 


in the parade of a dinner. 

Upon a subsequent occasion, (the 6th of Sep- 
tember,) in reply to the remarks made by one of | 
the undersigned (Associate Justice Brocchus) upon 
the subject, before a large audience, the Governor 
reiterated and declared, “I did say that General 
Taylor was dead and in hell; and I know it.” -A , 
man in the crowd, seemingly to give the Governor | 
an opportunity of fixing its truth, spoke out and | 
said: ‘“ How do you know it?’”?, To which the 
Governor ponp answered, ‘‘ 
me so.” An Elder, 
in the Church, (Heber C. Kimbal,) laying his 
hand on the shoulder òf Judge Brocchus, added, 
“Yes, Judge, and you’ll. know it, too; for you'll 
see him when you get there.” - 

Upon the occasion before. referred to, f 
. July,) another speaker, (D. H. Weie late chief 

justice of the State of Deseret, declared, that ‘‘in 
* the winter of 1838-’39 the Church was expelled 


‘ from the State of Missouri by a murderous mob, | 


« under the exterminating order of Governor Lil- 
‘burn W. Boggs;” that “in the year 
‘the 27th day of June, 
‘ dered in cold blood the 3 
‘triach Hyrum Smith, while confined in jail under : 
‘ the guarantee of safety, and 
‘ernor, Thomas Ford;”’ and that when they had | 
left their homes in 1846, in the most inclement . 
season, and were pursuing their toilsome march | 
westward, ‘the 
* required a battalion of five 
‘ their families in this precar: i l 
s money, provisions, or friends, other than the God | 
‘whom they serve, to perform a campaign of over | 


‘two thousand miles, on foot, across trackless des- |; 


‘erts and burning plains, to fight the battles of 
‘their country; even that country which had af- 
‘forded them no protection from the ruthless 
‘ruffians who had plundered. them of their prap- 
‘erty, robbed them of their rights, waylaid them 
‘in their peaceful hebitations, 


|| of the United 
Because God told |. oppress the poor’’—and turning his eyes upon us, 
second only to the Governor || in presence of this large audience, 


(24th of | we will see it d—d first.” 


1844, on || 
pledge of the Gov- | 


overnment af the United States ` 
red men to leave | 
situation, without | 


and murdered them | 


‘| «That country that could hawe the barbarity, under 
tion of his temper and abuse of Mr. Babbit, and 


‘| €gueh peculiar circumstances, to make such a re- 

i ‘quirement, could have no other object in view 
‘than to finish, 
‘had so ruthlessly begun.” 

Upon the same occasion another speaker (W. 
W. Phelps, one of the “ Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Deseret’’) declared, as å just cause of hos- 
tility, that “ the Mormons were proscribed by the 


‘United States—he had two wives, others of his ` 
Brigham Young j 
: ¢had still more, and none of them dare return to | 
i| ‘the United States with their families; for their | 


i “brethren had more, and brother 


i| “dirty, mean, little, contracted laws would im- 
i| © prison them for polygamy.” 
|| _ Upon the following Sunday, 
|: aty, 


signed, (Mr. Harris,) “that now the United 
' States could not conquer them by arms.” 


|| great vehemence, from the stand and to individ- 
uals, while the feelings of the people were thus 


i excited by such sentiments, “that he had ruled |: 
‘© that people for years and could rule them again; |! 
| that the United States judges might remain in the | required th 

. © Territory and draw their salaries, but they should |, and appoint 


| never try a cause if he could prevent it.” 

` Another speaker, already referred to, standing 

‘' second in the church, (Heber C. Kimball,) en- 
' couraged by the example set him by the Governor, 
| declared, ina speech at a public meeting‘ that t 
' « United States officers might remain in the Ter 


‘ tory so long as they behaved themselves and paid | 


‘their boarding; but if they did not, they (the 

‘ Mormons) would kick them,to hell, where they 
es belonged.” 

The Governor announced, upon another 

t gion,.from the pulpit, ‘‘ that he was not op 

i € to the Government of the United States, 


occa- 


osed 


‘head of it.” He applied this to Congress, as he 
' afterwards sipiin it, declaring “that the pres- 
i| « ent Administration had done them some justice, 
‘© but no thanks to them, for it was God Almighty 
: < made them doit.” i : 
‘ Upon another occasion two of the undersigned 

(J ade : Brandebury and Brocchus) attended 
‘church on the Sabbath, and were invited to take 
' seats upon the stand or platform, Secretary Har- 


‘ris had ceased to attend, tô avoid hearing the Gov- | 


ernment aspersed and denounced. Judge Broc- 
chus had just recovered from a sick bed, and had 
not had an opportunity of attending church be- 
: fore. The preacher, Professor Spencer, of “ the 
University of Deseret,” among other expressions 
‘of ill feeling, declared that ‘‘ the laws and policy 
States Government were intended to 


further declared 
« the Government of the United States isa stink 
in the nostrils of Jehovah, and. no wonder the 
Mormons wish it down. We can -save it by 
| Theocracy, but rather than save itany other way, 
Another Mormon, 
' (Albert Carrington,) in refusing to jn 
| firing a salute on the 4th of July, declared to 
i Judge } 
was going to 
| the fetter”? 


| but the feelings and wishes of the residents there 
| in sympathy with him. e Tas S 
These are but a few of the many seditious and 
hostile declarations, which it would be impossible 
| to enumerate, made by Governor: Young, and 
| others in his presence, from ths Sey a scarce- 
ly an opportunity was suffered to -pass without 
| aspersing the people and Government of the Uni- 
! ted States, in language profane and, at times, ob- 
‘geene. Indeed, the officers seemed to be locked 
| upon as the mere toys of the Governor’s power— 
he treating them as he pleased, according to his 
| capricious humor—sometimes encouraging a hope 


for a better [state] of affairs, to make the next 

outbreak of hostility and insult the more marked 

and humiliating. OSS a ; , 
The many important duties te be -performed in 


This man arrived in the Territory. with Judge | 
the mob of Illinois mur- || Brocchus; is an Elder in the Church, and expressed 
Prophet Joseph, and Pa- | 


by extermination, the work which |: 


the Mayor of the | 
Jedediah M.. Grant; in eulogizing the | 
| strength of the Mormons, exultingly declared |; 
. from the pulpit, in presence of one of the under- 


| istration of the laws, required a cordial and confi- 
i dential intercourse between the officers. The 
: Governor, however, announced -soon after. our 
‘arrival, in the presence of Mr. Harris and othera, 
: with great temper, that ‘‘ he had ruled that people 
. for years, and could rule them again, and he would 
| kick any man out of the Territory who attempted 
l; to dictate to, or advise him in his duty.” 
such circumstances, no communication could be 
‘had with the Executive, with any regard to self- 
respect, or without apprehensions of personal in- 
sult; especially as we were looked upon as offen- 
sive intruders, rather than coordinate branches of 
the Government. : 

He asked for no advice, and none was volun- 
teered by any of us, and he was free to proceed 
in the -performance of his duties as he thought 
proper. g j 

he act of Congress required him to have a 
census taken, so as to apportion the-number of, 
_representatives and councillors to each county; 
’ but he apportioned them without taking the census. 


Brigham Young, the Governor,announced, with | We were informed that: a census had been taken 


when the application was,made by the ‘State of 


‘| Deseret” for admission into the Union, but it was 


ut it | 
‘was the d—d infernal corrupt scoundrels at the | 


1 


j 


in | 
| A man was tried in. aw-adjoining county for an 
Brocchus and others, that the United States ` 
hell as fast as it tould, and thesooner | 


the organization of the Territery;.and the admin- | 


so false and exaggerated that a correct census 
would have betrayed the fraud. The act further 

he should fix the time and places, 
he persons, who should superintend 
| the first election for councillors, representatives, 
| and a delegate to Congress, and it prescribed. the 


| qualification® of voters, and who should be eligible 


| to these offices. Regardless of these directigns 

nd of all forms, and in contempt of the organic 
act, he issued a proclamation, without the seal of 
the Territory or signature of the Secretary, order- 
ing the election to be held under ‘the provisional 
laws of the State of Deseret.” This proclamation 
and many ‘other papers: were requested by: the 
Secretary, but never furnished, and, of course, no 
«Executive record’? could be made of the same. 
No notice was given in it as to the qualifications of 
voters, and.those who were eligible to office, nor 
were any persons named to hold the elections. 


| The consequence was, thatunnaturalized foreigners 


officiated at the electionis, voted, and were elected 
as representatives, and to offices not authorized 
by theact. ‘The prolema and election were 
a burlesque upon the order and decorum required 
by the organic aet, and sprung from the determi- 
nation of the Chureh to do as she pleased in such 
| matters. - . C 
He was also authorized and required by- the 
same act, to appoint all officers not provided for 
ifthe bill, who should. continue in office until the 
end of the first session of the Legislature. Yet 
there was not a sheriff, justice of the peace, or 
| constable in the territory, legally qualified to.act, 
when we left, (excepting one or two justices of 
the peace appointed a few days before,) and crim- 
inais went at large, untried: and unpunished, s0 
far as the United States judges could - interfere. 
The Chureh, as usual, punished some, as it was 
reported, and allowed others to: go free. A few 
days befors we left, we un dod porte of mèn 
were sent by the Church in pursuit of some horse 
thieves. Some of them were arrested, tried, and 
fined a hundred dollars, and others discharged. 


alleged offence; by: a member of: the.Church, pur- 
porting to be:a- judge, without -a ‘jury, and von- 
| victed and punished. `> © 8 ok t a not 
About the same. time, a cool and deliberate 
murder was committed in the Territory upor the 
body of-a Mr. James Munroe, a citizen of the 
United States, from- Utica, New York, on his way 
to Salt-Lake City, by a member of the Church; 
and the remains broughtinto theeity and buried, 
without an inquest, the murderer walking through 
the streets afterwards ugder the eye of the Gov- 
ernor, and in his society, some of the relatives 
of the. deceased. residing there, and members: of 
the Church, afeaid ‘or disinclined to act.” It was 
reported, and believed by many; that the murder 
was counseled by the Church, or-some of its lead> 
ing members; and such an impression would par: 
alyze the hand: of any -one inclined to interfere. 
This rumor received much force, from the intimacy 
between the offender and the leading mémbers of 
the Charch, before and after the commission of the 
offence. ’ He was several weeks in the’ cit y and 
unknown, aswel as his locati6n, to any'of as; it 
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was the common talk that he intended to kill Mr. 


Munroe; he was permitted to go out sixty or: 
eighty miles to-meet his intended victim, and none | 
of these men who knew the fact lifted an arm or ; 
a voice to prevent the deed. He met Munroe, ' 


who was unarmed; invited him out of his camp; 
took a seat and talked half an hour with him, and 


po rose up, bade him farewell, and blew his: 


rains out with a pistoi! We have no doubt, 


however, that if he had been tried, an entire ac- | 


uittal would have followed, as was the result in 


ebruary last, in the case of the murder of Dr. - 


John R. Vaughan, a citizen of Indiana, there on 


l: that sense of 
absence of w 
the successful operation ofthe Territorial Govern- 
ment, and threatened, if not corrected, to become 
much more serious in future. It was in pursuance 
| of this design that the address above alluded to was 
: made. In the course of that address the. speaker 


poeta and loyalty, the manifest 


‘, ous opinions in regard. to the Government from 


i in terms of invective and rebuke. His. remon- 
strances against these opinions, and the hostile 
feelings resulting from them, were calm and dis- 


endeavored, in good faith, only to correct errone- | 


which he held his commission, without indulging 


his way to California, and the murderer suffered ., passionate, and m good faith intended to effect the - 


to go unpunished. How many other crimes and .. salutary purpose of producing peace and concord 
offences were punished or passed by we know not. |, between the various branches of the Government 
The Governor was thus true to his declaration, : and good will towards the United States. 

that “the United States judges should never try | The address was entirely free from any allu- 
a cause if he could'prevent it, I e i 
officer to summon a jury, or execute a warrant, . of the community, or to any of their domestic or 
subpena, or any kind of process, except in cases || social customs. 


’ for we had not an :' sions, even the most remote, to the peculiarreligion ; 


It gontained not a single expres- ‘ 


in which the United States was a party, when | 
the marshal would be hpund to act. 
Congress appropriated twenty thousand dollars, ` 


to be applied under the direction of the Governor ` 
and Legislature in the erection of public buildings. `, 


The Governor no sooner received this money ; 
than he appropriated and used everygdollar of it, 
or a greater portion of it, in payment of debts 

due by the Morman Church, and ‘in a few days ` 
after its arrival in the valley it was on its way to | 
the United States in other hands: We were not | 


Prgsent at its actual payment, but it was a matter | 
o! 


public notoriety and talked of by ‘the gentl 
men who received it. This oecurred about the 
last of July. l 
` Those of us, then, in the Territory, powerless 
and compelled to be observers of all these things 
on account of the omnipotence of the Church and 
the Governor, determined to report the facts in 
writing to the President of the United States. Be- 
fore an opportunity for a safe transmission of such 
a report presented itself, one’ of the undersigned 
aea Chief Justice Brocchus, who arrived in 

e Territory on the 17th of August) addresséd a 
large mete of pp el on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, in behalf of the Was ington Monument Asso- 
ciation, having been commissioned by the man- 
agers thereof to ask of the people of that Territory 
a block of marble or other stone to be placed in 
that structure, ‘as an offering at the shrine of pa- 
triotism.’’ As the life, character, and services of 
‘Washington were intimately blended with every- 
thing relatin 
of the United States, the occasion was supposed’to 
be an appropriate one to disabuse the minds of the 
‘Mormon people of the false and prejudicial opin- 


ions they entertained towards the people and Gov- | 


ernment of the United States, and thus to arrest 
-that flow of seditious sentiment which was so free- 
dy pouring forth from their bosoms towards the 
country to which they owed their highest patriot- 
ism and their best affections. We had remained 
there up to this period, and submitted in silence to 
almost every species of indignity and mortification 


rather than take any step that would produce dia- || 


cord and involve the territorial government in 
difficulties, It was in this spirit that we preserved 
silence, until the favorable opportunity, above 
alluded te, was presented, when we unanimously 
concurred in the opinion that it was not only a 
matter of right, but also of duty, to have the atten- 
tion of the people directed to the errors of their 
opinions in holding the Government of the United 
States and her citizens as enemies to-them, and the 
seekers of their ruin and extermination. Such 
opinions were daily inculcated by the leaders of 
the Church upon. the fanatical credulity of the 
masses of the people. They were taught to be- 
lieve that the General Government sympathized 
‘with those whom they regarded as their persecu- 
tors in the States of Illinois and Missouri, and 
desired their overthrow and utter destruction. The 
natural result of such convictions was a feeling of 
deep-seated hostility towards the Government and 


becoming more deep and 
teachings of their spiritual leaders, 
that to confront and remove those 
sions, thus shamefully instilled into the popular | 
mind, would be to be! up the fountain of sedi- 
tous sentiment in the Territory, and thus revive 


to the Government and institutions | 


i 
We believed 
false impres- | 


f 
{ 


: sion of bravado or unkindness or harsh rebuke, 


or any sentiment that could have been tortured . 


into a design on the part of the speaker to inflict | 
wantonly a wound upon the hearts of his hearers. 

At the close of the address, the Governor arose 
_aud denounced the speaker with great violence, 


i strode the stage madly—assumed various theat- | 
' rical attituades—declared he ‘was a 
i than ever George Washington was’’—‘<‘ that he | 
: knew more than ever George Washington did” | 
„that “he was the man that could handle the || 

word’’—dnd “that if there was any more dis- 

ussion, there would be pulling of hair and cutting 
: of throats.” Referring to a remark of the speaker, 
i| thatthe United Sarea Goverment was humane and 
J kindly disposed [towards] them, he said, ‘* I know 
‘the United States did not murder our wives and 
‘ children, burn our houses, and rob us of our prop- 
‘ erty, but they stood by and saw it done, and never 
‘opened their mouths, the d——d scoundrels.” 
By this time the os of the people was lashed 
| into a fury like his own. To every sentence ut- 
| tered, there wasa prompt and determined responee, 
showing beyond a doubt, that all the hostile and 
seditious sentiments we had previously heard were 
the sentiments of this people. 

Those of us present felt the personal danger that 
surrounded us. If the Governor had but pointed 
his finger towards us, as an indication of wish, we 
have no doubt we would have been massacred be- 


| 


afterwards ‘ that if he had crooked his finger, we 
would have been torn to pieces.” 


nunciations of the officers and the Government 
were renewed, as we were informed by a number 
of citizens, and continued in their meetings, by the 
i Governor and other leading members of the 
‘Church, with increased vehemence. The Gov- 
; ernment was denounced, and the officers too, in 
|; language so vulgar and obscene, that decenc 
| would blush to hear it. We were now satisfie a 
|; that with such sentiments and feelings pervading 
the community, towards us and the overnment, 
the performance of our official duties would be 
impracticable, and to remain and be compelled to 
hear these offensive and: seditious denunciations, 
| disagreeable beyond endurance. The Governor 
$ had been accustomed, as many of the leading men 
i; there informed us, to enter the legislative hall, un- 
|: der the provisional State government, and dictate 
|| what laws should or should not be passed, and 
j| the court and jury rooms to indicate what ver- 
: dicts should be rendered, and he had piven us 
f ample evidence that he was equaliy omnipotent 
ian 


„influential with the Mormon people under the 
territorial government. It required no overt act, 
; or violence, to defeat the spirit and object of the 
i| organic act, under an apparent compliance with 
| all its requisitions. 
ji of a Legislative Assembly as before described, but 
|: they were the creatures of his will, as the result 
|| shows. 
| of the Mormon Church and under the same reli- 
ious obligations, were subject to the same control. 
| He had gone through the form of dividing the 
| Territory into judicial districts, assigning the 
| judges, and fixing the times for holding the 
parted ag one of the undersigned (Judge 


Bran- 


i 


as “‘ profoundly ignorant, or willfully wicked ”— I 


fore leaving the house. The Governor declared | 


Upon the next and succeeding days, these de- ' 


He had ordered the election | 


The other territorial Officers, members ` 


derbury) had prepared the proclamation for him. |i 


rants—to summon juries, and perform other duties 
' jn the organization of courts and administration 
of the laws, palsied the judiciary of itself. But 
apart from this, we have no doubt he would have 
fulfilled his own prophetic declaration, by the in- 
terposition of his power as head of the Church, to 
‘repel parties and business from the courts, and 
` force dan to the disposal of the Church upon its 
` own terms—screen criminals from arrest and trial 
' —drive off witnesses and make the court a mock- 
‘ery and the judge an object of ridicule. They 
| continued their proceedings in the disposal of judi- 
«i cial business after our arrival the same as before, 

regardless of the organic act, or our authority as 
officers. We were fully satisfied, that what was 
‘ done under the organic act by the Governor tar- 
| dily and carelessly, was the veriest affectation and | 
show of obedience, to secure to himself and the 
. Mormon Church the money appropriated by Con- 
; gress for territorial purposes, salaries, &c. The 
Secretary had twenty-four thousand dollars in- 
trusted to him by the Government, for which he 
had given bond to the United*States for its safety 
| and faithful application to the purposes specified, 


' 


| 


greater man il according to law; and efforts had been made by 


the Governor, as we shall show, to get this money 
also, in addition to the twenty thousand dollars, 
and for the same purpose, the benefit of himself 
ii and the Mormon Church. 

‘| The Legislature was not to Wve met until Jan- 
' uary, 1852, ay was given out yy the Governor, 
i a period of a year and four months after the pas- 
| sage of the act establishing the Territory. e 
ı knew not the object of this delay, unless it was 
his contempt for the territorial bill, and under a 
supposition that, as the Secretary was bound to 
transmit to the President and Congress on or be- 
fore the first of December, annually, a copy of 
the executive and legislative proceedings, no ex- 
pose of the misapplication of the twenty thou- 
sand dollars, appropriated for public buildings, 
could have been made known officially before 
| December, 1852—more than a year after it oc- . 
curred. A few days after the arrival of the Secre- 
| tary, (19th of July,) an attempt was made, in the 
| interview already referred to, to browbeat and 
|| intimidate him into submission to the Governor’s 
; purposes, or, as the Governor said, ‘*to let the 
|; Secretary know what kind of people he had to 
i! deal with’’—and soon thereafter called upon him, 
‘in a patronizing manner, to borrow eight or ten 
‘| thousand dollars of him for the Church. He 
‘| was informed by the Secretary that no considera- 
ii tion could induce the loan of a dollar of it, as the 
_law made an act of the kind a felony. This 
|, effort having failed, another attempt was made by 
f setting up a claim for daily pay and mileage for 
| the members of the last Legislature of the provi- 
|| sional government of the ‘State of Deseret?’—a 
'| leading member of the Church informing the 
Secretary that this money would be of great as- 
sistance to the Church in relieving her from debt, 
‘and in justice should be paid as demanded. This 
‘effort having also failed, the fixed determination 
| of the Governor to get possession of the public | 
l Aei in the hands of the Sečretary for the bene- 
` fit of himself and the Church, revealed itself more 
|, openly and decidedly. Although the election for 
members of the Legislative Assembly had been 
| held on the first Monday in August, he had made 
il-no declaration of the result of ‘hae election, as he 
|, was specifically required to do by the organic 
| act, and without such declaration of course the 


| election itself was not complete. But disregard- 
ing the plain directions of the organic act in this 
| particular, as in almost all others, he issued secret 
notices to mermpbeggpgf the Legislative Assembly, 
| to meeLon Mondagy the 22d day of September, 
i The following is a verbatim copy of the notice sent 
, to one of the pretended member, the original of 
| which is now In the possession of the Secretary, 


to wit: 
“G. S. L. Crry, 
“Hon. Sır? The Legislative Assembly of Utah 
Territory will assemble in this city on Monday, 
the 22d inst., at precisely ten o’clock, a. m. 
“ This notice being shorter than might ap- 


i Sept. 17th, 1851. 
i: 


- 
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tfully and. 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
“Governor Utah Ter.” 
So solicitous was the Governor thay the Secre- 
tary and other officers (not Mormons),should be 
kept in iznorance of this step, that on the 19th of 
September, two days after the date of the above 
notice, he most positively and emphatically denied, 
as communicated to the Secretary, that any such 
notice had been issued. Immediately thereafter, 
however, on the same day, (Friday, the 19th,) „Dring the same before me in Great Salt Lake 
a proclamation, declaring the members elect and ` City, and to search all other suspeated persons 
convening the Legislative Assembly at ten o’clock , and places.” Mr. Babbitt (Honorable A. W. 
on Monday, the 22d September, was brought to | Babbitt, late Delegate in Congress from the Terri- 
the Secretary for his signature and seal. That: tory,) had left the city a d 
proclamation, however, Was never published. It 
should be borne in mind that the settlements in the the United States. There was‘no one named in 
Territory extend adistance of about three hundred the warrant as complaining, no oth made, and no 
miles north and south, and that some of the mem- | offence alleged. It was placed in the hands of a 
bers of the Assembly reside two hundred andi man, anothér member of the Church, purporting 
fifty miles from Salt Lake City, the place of meet- to be a constable, but who had neither given bond 


truly, yours,@ y legal 
officer of the aforesaid Territory (Utah) and 
county of Great Salt Lake,”? commanding him 
“ to restrain and to take A. W. Babbit into your 
possession, and also the effects of A. W. Babbit, 


o 


search his wagons for a sum of money, probabl 


ing. In obedience to the secret instructions of the or taken an oath of office, who, with a force of 
Governor, the Legislative Assembly met on the} thirty men or more, well’ armed and mounted, 
2i.. The Governor transmitted to them a printed started in pursuit, with instructions from the Gov- 
message, which was afterwards, for some reason, ernor,as we were informed, ‘‘to bring Babbitt back 
suppeeet and none of the undersigned were dead or alive.” They came upon his camp about 
able to procure a copy. On the 25th, the Secreta- forty miles from the city, some time in the night, 
ry was served with the following paper by Mr. and in the morning Mr. Babbitt and his family 
William Kimball, (a Mormon,) purporting to be found themselves surrounded by a body of armed 
the Sergeant-at:Arms of the Assembly, to wit: men. The carriages and wagons were emptied 
« House or REPRESENTATIVES, ` and the contents searched, and then reloaded to be 

“+ Great Sart Laxe Crry, Uran Terrirory, $ . taken back to the city. Mr. Babbitt appealed to 

t‘ September 24th, 1851. them to allow his ‘family and teams to proceed on 

**To the Hon. B. D. Harris, _ their journey, as a delay of afew days might over- 
Secretary of Utah Territory: whelm them in snow-storms, and repeated trips 

‘Sm: By a resolution passed by the Legislative | over the mountains he had already passed, would 
Assembly this day, it was directed that an order be so fatigue and break down his animals, as at that 
drawn on the Secretary of the Territory for the late period in the year to seriously endanger the 
sum of five hundred dollars towards defraying the lives of himself and family on the-plains. He at 
incidental expenses of the Legislative Assembly. 

«s We therefore send this order by the Sergeant-at- return with them. But their orders from the Gov- 
Arms of the Legislative Council, hoping that you |; ernor was peremptory, ghd they refused. The 
will furnish the same for our convenience. it tent was rudely torn down over the head of his 

“ pectfally your ec. | wife, then nursing a sick child, his family ordered 
“WI RICHARDS, |; into the carriages, and the teams turn back to 
President of the Council. |. the city. This extraordinary 


“H. CORNEY, | as above stated, after the injunction of the Supreme 
Bette A$ the Council. Court had been granted, forbidding all persons from 
“W.W. PHE , seizing or intermeddling wits the money of the 

§; of the House of sentatives. : United States. 


“ALBERT CARRINGTON, Mr. Babbittapplied forand was discharged from 
Clerk House of Representatives Utah Territory.” custody upon a habeas corpis by one of the under- 
This paper bears upon its face evidence of an signed judges. Beyond his discharge, he could 
intention to get possession of the money in the procure no redress for this grievance Ri a Mor- 
hands of the Secretary by any and all means. The | mon somenunity especially as the orage had 
Assembly could not have been ignorant of the ob- _ been perpetrat by command of the Governor. 
vious fact, that such an order could not be legally 
accepted and paid by the Secretary; his duty being 
to pay the contingent expenses of the py ee 
Council only upon the presentation of proper |i 
vouchers, showing that the expenditure had been | 
legally incurred, was reasonable in amount, &e.; 
and not to furnish money in round sums to the 
Assembly, to be disposed of as they pleased. But 
more evidence of this intention to get the money 
remains to be told. With the foregoing order, Mr. 
Kimball, the Sergeant-at-Arms, placed in the hands 
of the Secretary acopy of joint resolutions passed by 
the Legislative Assembly on the 24th of September, | > nent me 
and approved by the Governor, (a copy of which |. Church, whose example in all things it is the am- 
is herewith transmitted,) ordering and requiring 
the United States Marshal (a Mormon) to demand 
this money from the Secretary, and if he refused 
to surrender it, to seize and imprison him until he 
delivered over the whole amount. The Marshal 
being absent, his deputy (Horace Eldridge, a Mor- : rnor, 1 i 
mon) undertook the execution of the order. The streets of the city in an omnibus with a large 
Secretary refused to comply with the demand, and | company of his wives, n À 
transmitted his reasons therefor if writing. As © whom had infants in their arms. It is not uncom- 
Governor Young had declared he would have this | mon to find two or more sisters married to the same 
money, if he had to take it by violence, the Secre- ;: man;and in one instance, at least, a mother and her 
tary applied to the Supreme Court for an.injunc- |’ two daughters are among the wives of a leading 
tion, ehick was granted, forbidding the Marshal |: member of the Church. This practice, regarded 
and others from seizing or intermeddling with the | and punished as a high and revolting crime in all 
funds and other property of the United States in |, well-civilized countries, would, of.course, never be 
the custody of the Secretary. It was understood |. made a statutory offence by a Mormon Legisla- 
the members, being all Mormons, would relinquish 


i ture; and if a crime at common law, the courts 
their daily pay and mileage to the Church. | would be powerless to correct the evil with Mor- 
But the Governor’s efforts to get the money 


. that the Secretary succeeded in keeping posses- 

sion of the money, brought it over the plains, and on 

his arrival at St. Louis, deposited it with the Assis: 
tant Treasurer tothe credit of the United States. 

We deem it our duty to state, in this official 

‘| communication, that polygamy, or ‘* pluralit 

wives, is openly avowed and practised inthe Ter- 

‘ ritory, under the sanction and in obedience to the 


many wives—some of them, we were credibly in- 
- formed and believe, as many as twenty or thirty; 
„and Brigham Young, the Govetnor, even a greater 


mon juries. 


. 


consisting of wagons, carriages and teams, and _ 


- gold, to the amount of twenty-four thousand dol- : 
lars, and for the seal of the Territory of Utah, and , 


y } oy or two before with | 
his family and household affairs, on his réturit to 


t 


the same time made known his own willingness to : 


writ was executed _ 


i} 


` It may not be improper to add in this connection, |; 


The city of Great Salt Lake is afi important 
| point in the overland route to Oregon and Califor- 
nia for the emigrant to replenish his stores, or to 
: winter if overtaken by the advance of the season. 
But the intimidation which is produced by the 
denunciations and conduct of the Mormon Church 
and people upon citizens of the United States pass- 
ing through or engaged in business there, is such 
_asto drive the emigrant upon another route to 
avoid it, and the residents to submit to all the im- 
positions of the Church to prevent a sacrifice of 
their business. No man dare open his mouth in 
opposition to ¢heir lawless exactions without feel- 
ing its effects upon his liberty, his business, or ` 
“his life. And thus upon the soil of the United 
States, and under the broad folds of its stars and 
i stripes, which protect him in his rights in every 
part of the civilized world, there is a spot where 
the citizen is browbeaten and despoiled of his 
‘| liberties as a freeman by a religious despotism. 
One of the undersigned, (Judge Brandebury ,) on 
his journey through the Territory, met a young 
enan at Fort Bridger, about one hundred and 
twelve miles from Salt Lake City, who informed . 
, him that he had copied and forwarded to the > 
` President of the United States a letter written by 
; James McCabe, Esq., of Pontiac, Micfigan, who 
/ had spent the winter in Salt Lake City, and 
ii was then on his way to Oregon, giving an 
account of the treatment he and others had re- - 
ceived from the people there, and their seditious 
and treasonable feelings towards the United States. 
ie stated, that to give the President the facts, and 
i ceal himself lest the Mormonsshould kill him 
| if they found it out, he had signed the letter ‘ Wil- 
i liam or George Johnson,” (if remembered cor- 
|| rectly,) and thus left scarcely a mark by which 
an inquiry could be made into the facts. We 
| have now before us a report of several trials which 
|, took place there before we arrived, furnished us 
i. by a respectable pen emna there at the time, and 
now residing in the United States, confirming tke 
information we had received, that ‘“‘ Gentiles” (as 
all are called who are not Mormons) were tred 
‘and sentenced for trivial offences to two, five, and 
ten years of labor upon the public highways with 
ball and chain to.their legs, and no shelter at night 
but caverns dug in the earth. We saw one of 
these highways cut out of the side of a mountain. 
‘ and the caverns far down at its base, but the ap- 
_ proach of the Federal officers, as we were informed, 
was the signal for the release and banishment of 
these ‘‘convicts’’ from the Territory. The ac- 
_ count before us is too voluminous to imbody in this 
| report, but we transcribe a part of a single case 
| only to show the feelings there towards the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States.. ‘* Wash- 
; t ington Loomis was put upon trial for a larceny, 
-¢and the report proceeds: The indictment being 
‘read, defendant plead ‘Not guilty,’ when the 
| ‘court ordered him sworn. He testified that he 
t knew nothing of the matter charged.” George 


of | 


t direct command of the Church.” So universal is : 
this practice, that very few, if any leading men in | 
that community can be found who have not-more | 
than one wife each. The prominent men in the: 


bition of the more humble to imitate, have each | 


number. Only a few days before we left the Ter- ; 
ritory, the Governor was seen riding through the į: 


more than two thirds of | 


Love was then called and sworn for the. prosecu- 
tion, and ‘testified that he ee re Loo- 
| mis’s innocence, for that he (Love) knew who 
had committed the crime,” &c. Major George 
D. Grant (a Mormon) was then called, as a wit- 
' ness for the prosecution, for the avowed purpose 
of impeaching Love. He stated that he might 
have to tell some hearsay statements in relating 
his story. Defendant’s counsel, James McCabe, 
of Pontiac, Michigan, objected to this for two 
reasons: Ist. The prosecution had no right to im- 
peach their own witness; 2d. That hearsay testi- 
i mony was wholly inadmissible. Upon this, 
|; Major Grant flew into a rage, and for fifteen min- 
utes indulged in a most outrageous tirade of pro- 
fanity and abusive threats towards the defendant’s 
counsel, (Mr. McCabe,) the Government of the 
l United States, Missouri and Ilinois mobites, &c., 
| shaking his fists aver the counsel’s head, and sev- 
i. eral times threatening his life; giving vent to the 
l most settled malignity and treasonable designs to- 
i wards the United States Government, declaring 
' that this is not a civil court, but that the military 
| rules here, and he commanded them, and that by . 
! the eternal God, he would call in the ‘ Legion,” 
/ and *‘ tap the claret” of this d—d villainous emis- 
! sar r. McCabe) of that mob Government, 
|| (United States, ) sent here to spy out their liberties 
| and frighten the court with his exceptions and 
; technicalities, and clear d—d scoundrels from pun-- 
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ishment, &e., &c. The cries of ‘* A men”’—‘*we 
are with you” —‘‘ go it”’—‘“we will back you to 
the death?’ we will stand by you through blood | 
or hell ”—often broke from the crowd during this | 
exhibition of extreme patriotism and bravery; 
and the court highly applauded the conduct of 
the witness, the Chief ustice (Perkins) crying, 
“« Amen! that is the spirit of Jegus.” The hear- 


say evidence was admitted, the defendant con- ° 


victed, “as accessory after the fact,” for which 


there was no count in the indictment; and sen- ° 


tenced to one year’s hard labor on the public 
works with ball and chain. Defengant’s counsel 
moved for the privilege of commuting by the pay- 
ment of money, as had been done to others; but ' 
the motion was denied. Before the defendant was | 
arrested, all his property was seized by process 
from this court; his counsel filed a motion to re- : 
lease it, that defendant might have the use.of it in | 
his trial and defence; but the motion was over- 
ruled. The material facts we haye detailed in our 


report are known more or less to many other per- || 


sons, and we invite the examination of almost any 
*¢ Gentile” who has been there, and whose person 
and business are secure from danger, in proof of 
the seditious and treasonable feeling of the leaders 
in the Church towards the people and Government 
of the United States. ® 
These 

the United 
from it free of charge. 


States, and drawing their sustenance 


Marshal, and Indian Agents—allowing them to 


eople are now living upon the soil of : 


The Government is pay- `: 
ing their Governor, Judges, Secretary, Attorney, ` 


Mr. Harris to the President of the United States. 
W asuineron, January 2, 1852. : 
i Sir: I have the honor herewith to transmit to 
| the President of the United States, copies of papers 
' relating to affairs in the Territory 


port recently made to the President, by the officers 
of that Territory. ` 3 

The paper marked ‘No. 1,” is a copy of a let- 
representing himself to be the Serg 
the Legislative Assembly of the 
25th day of September last. 


not be permitted thus to leave said Territory with 
so large an amount of Government funds, and 
without having authority which we apprehend 
nowhere exists, thereby seriously inconveniencing 


of Utah, which |' not only this Territory, but incurygng the loss of 
| it was not deemed important to imbody in the re- | said funds to the General Government; therefore, 


\} 


|| Resolved by the Legislative Council and the House 
i| of Representatives in joint session assembled, That 
li it shall be the duty of the United States Marshal 


ler placed in my hands by Mr. William Kimball, ‘| for said Territory to proceed forthwith, and take 
eant-at-Arms of | into his possession all such papers, records, doc- 
Territory, on the. uments, and property of every kind pertaining to 


| said office of Secretary; as also all money in his 


The paper marked “ No. 2,” is a copy of pre- ; possession belonging to ‘said Territory and per- 


. amble and resolutions, also placed in my hands by 

; Mr. William Kimball, on the same occasion above 
mentioned, fo wit: the 25th of September. 

The paper marked ‘No. 3,” is a copy of my 

' reply to papers marked Nos. 1 and 2, which was 


‘| transmitted to the persons to whom it is addressed, 


|| on the day of itẹ date, the 25th of September. 
l! I have also the honor to state, that I have not the 
|} means of making out and transmitting to the 
President and to Congress copies of the ‘ Exec- 
` utive ” proceedings of the Territory, agreeably to 


the original act—the Governor having neglected to , 


taining to said office, or intrusted by the General 
Government for the benefit of this Territory in 
‘, his hands, together with the seal and press of the 
Territory of Utah, and safely keep and preserve 
| the same for the time being until the Legislative 
; Assembly shall order otherwise, or until the va- 
` cancy thus occasioned in said office shall be filled 
by appointment by the President of the United 
States, or the disabilities otherwise cease to exist. 
And be it further resolved, That in case the said 
B. D. Harris, Secretary as aforesaid, shall refuse, 
neglect, or anywise fail to deliver the said pa- 


: file in my office many of the Executive papers, al- |, pers, records, seal, press, documents or money, 


though 


' the following is a copy, to wit: 
«c TERRITORY or UTAD, 

ti ŞSECRETARY’S OFFICE, September 22, 1851. 
‘To His Excellency Brigham Young: 


I at length addressed to him a note, of which |; said office, or an 


made repeated verbal requests for them. || or any other property or articles pertaining to 


art thereof, then, and in that 
|| case, it shall be the duty of the said United States 
|| Marshal for Utah Territory to arrest the said B. 
: D. Harris, Secretary as aforesaid, and him safely 


| keep in custody until he shall comply with the 


: foregoing resolution. 


elect their own Legislature and a Delegate to Ce- ` WE An RIOHA RDS 
> 


“Sm: Will you please send me by the bearer | 
ch Executive.documents as you intend to file in |; 


preni, and paying them out of the public Treasury. || gy 


hey have received twenty thousand dollars for | 

‘public buildings, and five thousand dollars for a 
ne and instead of the manifestation of respect 
and gratitude for these manifold favors, they are 
inexorable in their hatred, and are ready and wil- 
ling to plot the destruction of their liberal bene* 
factor.. It is impossible for any officer to perform 
his duty or execute any law, not in sympathy 
with their views as the Territory is at present or- 
a ` Their conduct shows, that they either , 

isregard, or cannot appreciate, the blessings of | 
the present form of government established for 
them by the United States. We have no doubt | 

_ the evils complained of will suggest the remedy, | 
and that the Goverament has the power and the 
inclination to maintain its dignity, and enforce 
obedience and respect to the laws, upon every part | 
of its Territory where there is not patriotism 
enough in the people to do it. 

_ Aware of the solicitude of the President, that 
the officers appointed for that Territory should 
so proceed in the discharge of their official duties 
as to secure the confidence and amicable codpera- 


j| Arms o 


tion, and promote the welfare of the people among 
whom they were sent, we were not on ly scrupu- 
lously careful to give no cause of offence, but 


equally slow to take offence at any exhibition of 1 
In ; 
view of these considerations, we submitted in ||" 


a want of courtesy or good will towards us. 


silence, and remained atour posts until the convic- 
tion was forced upon us, that to remain longer, 
would be to forfeit not. only our own self-respect, 
but all claim to the approbation of the Government 
that had honored us with its confidence. 
‘We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
sir, your obedient servants, 
LEMUEL G. BRANDERBURY, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
~ States for the Territory of Utah. 
PERRY E. BROCCHUS, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United ; 
: States for the Territory of Utah. | 
B. D. HARRIS, 
Secretary of the Territory of Utah. 
Wasuineron, December 19, 1851. 


Mr. Harris to Mr. Webster. 

Sır: T beg leave to transmit through the State 
Department to the President of the United States, |! 
the accompanying papers relating to affairs in the 
Territory of Utah. 

I have the honor to be, most respectfully, your | 
obedient servant, B. D. HARRIS, l 

Secretary of the Territory of Utah. 
To the Hon. Dan’. Westvin. abi Ate 
Secretary of State, United States. 
Wasnincton, January 2, 1852. 


J 


|| Joint Resolution pertaining to the Secretary of Utah 


{ i 
i 


| of the, Territory of Utah, being about to leave, 


Si 
: y and credibly 
| informed, to carry away or otherwise dispose of , 
4 the territorial seal, records, papers and docu- 
t 


|| provides (sec. 3) that said Secretary shall reside in | 


ord; and oblige, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, B. D. HARRIS, Secretary.” 
To this note no reply was ever received. 


your most obedient servant, 
F B. P HARUS, 
ecretary of the Territory of Utah. 
To the Present of the United States. ~ 


No. 1. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Great Sart Lage City, Uran TERRITORY, 


; September 24, 1851. 
To the Hon. B. D. Harris, Secretary, Utah Territory: 


| be drawn on the Secretary of the Territory for the 


I have the honor to be, with the highest regard, ‘| 


Sir: By a resolyion passed by the Legislative |. 
| Assembly this day, it was directed that an order :' 


sum of five hundred dollars towards defraying the 
incidental expenses of the Legislative Assembly. | 
i We thegfore send this order by the Sergeant-at- 
he Legislative Council, hoping that you 
will furnish the sum for our convenience. 
Respectfully yours, 
WILLARD RICHARDS, 
President of the Council. 
W. W. PHELPS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
, > Utah Territory. 
H. Coray, Secretary of the Council. 
Axszrr Carnincton, Clerk House of Reps. 
. No. 2. 
Great Sat Laxe Ciry, Sept. 24, 1851. 


} 


Territory. 
Whereas the Hon. B. D. Harris, Secretary 


absent himself, or abscond from said Territor 
| and intends, as we are authentically and credib 


ments and property in his possession and pertain- 
ing to his office, contrary to the organic act, which 


said Territory : and 
_ Whereas it is believed that said Secretary has 
in his possession the money appropriated by the 


amounting to $24,000, designed by Congress: as 
compensation and mileage of members of the Le- 
penne Assembly, and other expenses of said 

erritory of Utah—see Statutes at Large, page 


571, 31st Congress 2d session; . 
Whereas itis believed that said Secretary should 


this office, that they may be entered upon the rec- :: 


| 


d 
| 


t 


President of the Council. 

W. W. PHELPS, . 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Howarp Coray, Secretary of the Council. 
Auzert Carrinearon, Clerk of the House of . 
Representatives. ar: - 
» Sept. 24, 1851: 


proved 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, 


Governor of Utah Territory. l 
No. 3. 
Tørrmrorr or Uran, 
OFFICE or SECRETARY OF STATE, 
To Willard Richards and W. W. Phelps, Esqrs.: 
GENTLEMEN: Your note, dated September 24th, 
communicating to me the substance of a resolution 


September 25, 1851. ? 
passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 24th - 


: mstant, “directing that an order be drawn on the 


: wards 
. Legislative 


Secretary for the sum of five hundred dollars to- 
efraying the incidental expenses of the 
ssembly,”’ has this day been placed 
in my hands by Mr. William Kimball. Being 
desirous that all official business transacted by me 


; with other Departments of the Government, and 


with individuals, should be placed in a form to be 


; preserved, I have thought proper to communicate 
, to you my decision, and some of the reasons which 


| have induced it, in writing. 


i 
i 


By the organic act of the Territory, the Secre- 
tary-is made the Disbursing Agent of the United 
States Government. This agency necessarily in- 
volves judicial powers to a limited extent, from 
which there is, and can be, no appeal, except to ` 


i| the fountain head. The*Secretary is not, in law, 


a mere machine, bound to allow and satisfy. all 


: claims presented to him for payment. On the con- 


trary, heis expressly required to' make diligent 
and minute examination as to the propriety, rea- 
sonableness and legality of such claims; and is 
clothed with ample powers to allow or reject the 


: same, as his judgment shall dictate. No branch 


act of Congress, approved February 27, 1851, | 


of the territorial government, executive, legisla- 
tive, or judicial, can legally interfere to prevent + 
the exercise of these powers. That the Secretar 

is possessed ef such powers, to the extent claimed, 


_ and is legally and morally bound to exercise them, 


isa poy clear and unanswerable proposition. 
Did I entertain any doubts on this point, my of- 
ficial instructions from the Treasury Department 
clearly and distinctly point out the propriety and 
necessity of the course I deem it my duty to 
pursue. 

With these preliminary remarks I proceed to 
assign, briefly, some of the reasons for the decision 


i I am compelled to make. 
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l. The 4th section of the organic act of the Ter- j ae regret more sincerely than myself, that law, 
i facts, 


ritory requires the Governor, previous to the first 


election, to cause a census or enumeration of the ` 


inhabitants of the several counties or districts of 
the Territory to be taken, for the purpose of an 
equal apportionment of the members of the @e- 
gislative Assembly, In my judgment, this pro- 
vision has not been complied with, either literally 
or in accordance with its obvious intent and spirit. 
If l am corrett in this opinion, of which I entertain 
no doubt, of course all subsequent proceedings 
based upon this initiatory act, are null and youd. 

Hl. The proclamation of the Governor, ordering 
an election, was, in my opinion, faulty, both in 
form and substance. te id not bear the seal of 
the Territory or the signature of the Secretary; 


. the United States, as may readily be ascertained | 
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Sad 


and my official instructions and obligations, || 
all conspire to render any other decision impossi- |! 
ble. l may be permitted to add, however, that ii 
the just and legal rights of no one will be cancelled ; 
or in any manner prejudiced by this decision. ` 
Fortunately there is one appeal from it, and only |; 
one, to wit: to the Secretary of the Treasury at ` 
Washington, and through him to the President of 


by reference to the Independent Treasury act, 

passed 1846, and subsequent modifications thereof, ` 
prescribing the duties and responsibilities of dis- ; 
bursing agents. I shall myel so refer the whole | 
matter, including a copy of this letter, for review. | 


Should my decision be reversed, the well-known | 


| Governor Young to the President of the United States. 


i oath of office as Governor of this 


Great Sat Laxe Crry, Sept. 29th, 1851. 
To his Excellency Millard Fillmore, President of the 
United States of North America: 

Sir: It is now over one year since ‘* An act to 
establish a Territorial Government for Utah ” be- 
came a law of Congress. Information of this fact 
reached this place in November following; and 
about the first of January authentic information 


_ was received of the appointments of the territorial 


officers by the President, this news being con- , 

firmed on the 3d day of reprot, 1 took the 
erritory in ac- 

| cordance with the provisions of the organic act. 

; Owing to the great distance from this place to the 

| seat of the General Government, I considered it 


and in other respgcts lacked the essentials of legal ‘justice and liberality of the Government whose || of the first importance that the preliminary ar- 
form. lt was faulty in substance: in that it did . agent I have the honor to be, will insure prompt į 


- elected to office. 


not prescribe the qualifications of voters, or those 
to be voted for; it did not, as required by the or- 
ganic act, prescribe rules and regulations for the . 
government of the election; it did not designate the 
places where elections should be held, nor the per- 
sons by whom they should be conducted. 

III. “Aliens voted indiscriminately with Ameri- 
can citizens, and those recognized as such by the 
treaty with Mexico. : 

. IV. Aliens aeted as officers at the polls and were 

V. Officers not authorized to be chosen were 
voted for and elected. 

VI. The fourth section of the organic act, before 
referred to, further requires the Governor to de- 
ciare the persons having the greatest number of 
votes for Councillors and Representatives, in the 
respective councillor and representative districts 
or precincts, to be duly elected to the Legislative 
Assembly. The obvious intent of the law in re- 
quiring the Governor to make thisdeclaration was 
to give timely notice of an ingportant fact to all 
parties interested, which includes not only the 
members elect, but.in its narrowest significa- 
tion, all the inhabitants of the Territory. In fact 
the election itself could not be complete until this 
declaration be made. It is perfectly clear that no 
declaration of the kind, coming within the letter . 
or the spirit of the law, has been made; and in- : 
deed no declaration at all. A proclamation de- 
signed to accomplish that object was countersigned 
by the Secretary and attested by the seal of the | 

erritory, on the 19th instant; but that proclama- " 
tion hes pever been published, or in any other . 
manner made known to the public. But even if 
it had been published in legal form at the time 
it received the attestation of the Secretary and his 
seal of office, it must obviously have been regarded 
as a nullity. No pone of law is more clearly 
established than that legal notices, when not ex- 
pressly regulated by statute, must be specific in 
terms and reasonable in time, according to the 
circumstances of the case. I have said that no de- ~ 
claration of the important fact above referred to has | 
been made. Aprinted document, purporting to be | 
a proclamation by the Governor and to be counter- | 
signed by the Secretary, bearing date September | 
18, 1851, declaring the members elect, and sum- 
moning the Legislative Assembly to meet in this 
city on Monday, September 22, 1851, has been 

laced in my hands. I deem itnecessary to assign 
but a single reason why this document is as worth- | 
less for all legal purposes, as the paper on which it | 
is printed. Itis essentially and fatally different from 
any executive document filed in this office, and | 
equally so from any ever atfësted by the Secretary, | 
or impressed with the seal of the Territory. | 

Vil. The same section of the organic act, above | 
referred to, makes it the duty of the Governor | 
to appoint the time and place for the first meeting | 
of the Legislative Assembly. This duty, it is | 
plain, has never been discharged in a manner | 
answering the requirements of law. The printed | 
document before alluded to contains the only | 
appointment of the kind that has been made, and | 
that document has already been shown to be null | 
aad void. i 

I have thus, gentlemen, assigned seven 
reasons for deciding, as 1 am now Yonstrained | 
to do, to allow no claim for mileage or per diem i 
allowance to the members of the Aesenibiy now | 
in session, purporting to be the Legislative Assem- | 
bly of the Territory of Utah, and to pay no con- | 
tingent expenses connected therewith. No one 


reparation. 

Vith your note, alluded to in the commence- 
ment of this paper, I also received from the hands 
of Mr. William Kimball a certified copy, approved 
by the Governor, of a certain rN and reso- 
lutions, passed on the 24th instant, by the bodies 
over which you respectively preside, setting forth, 
in substance, that I, the Secretary of the Territory, 


it is believed, am about go abscond from the Ter- | 


ritory with the public funds, and directing the 
United States Marshal to take forcible possession 


of the money and other property pertaining to my | 


office, and, in case I refuse to deliver up the money 
and property aforesaid, to arrest and imprison 
me, the Secretary, until I comply. 

Asa faithful officer af the United States Gov- 


ernment, to which I am alone responsible for my ` 
official conduct, I can have but one reply to make | 
I most emphati-, 
cally refuse to accede to it; and at the same time | 


to this extraordinary demand. 


deny the right of even a legal Legislative Assem- 
bly to exercise any control in the matter. To 
those who have the legal right to questjon and 
control my official conduct, 
be, at all times ready to render a faithful account 
of my stewardship. 

In reply to the assertion, or insinuation, con- 
tained ii the preamble above referred to, that I 
am about to abscond from the Territory, I have 


simply to express my unfeigned astonishment that ` 


honorable men should be willing to father it. 
Very respectfully, on obedient servant, . 
. D. HARRIS, Secretary. 


Mr. Bernhisel to the President of the United States. 
: j Umirep Srares Hore, 
Wasuincron, December 30, 1851. 
To the President of the United States: ` 
Sır: On the 9th instant, I addressed to you a 


letter, asking that “I may be informed, at the | 
earliest convenient moment, of any allegations 


, which the officers, who had recently returned from 
Utah Territory, may prefer that, in your judg- 
ment, call for-‘notiee.’” On Wednesday evening, 

| the 24th instant, | received a note from the honor. 

| ble Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, informing, 

i me that the charges of the returned officers, just 


referred to, were on filein the Depar:ment of State, | 
The public offices being closed at the hour at which ° 


I received it, and the next day being Christmas, 
I was unable to obtain admission to the State De- 
partment before Friday, the 26th instant. Thus 
for the first time apprised on that day of these nu- 
merous charges, and having been on the same day 


informed by your Excellency that they would be | 
communicated to the House of Representataves on | 


Monday, the 29th instant, I cannot, of course, be 
expected now to make an elaborate reply.to them. 
Nor, indeed, could I feel myself authorized under 
any circumstances to enter into, countenance, or 


admit any official discussion of either the religious 


faith or the moral habits of the people of Utah. || 


But as to so much of the charges of the late offi- 
cers of that Territory, against the Governor and 
Council thereof, as can be matter of publicconcern, 
' { shall esteem it my duty, at the earliest moment, to 
! ask for them the closest scrutiny of a Congres- 


i 


distinct | sional committee; and, in the mean time, I take 


: leave to place among the. Executive archives my 
| prompt, unqualified, and peremptory, negation of 
| their truth. ; 


l With sentiments of great respect, I have the 


| honor to be your. obedient servant, 
| JOHN M. BERNHISEL, Delegate from 


Utah. 


am, and ever shall , 


l) rangements for the organization of the Territory 
} should be accomplished as soon as possible, in 
| order that.a Delegate might be legally returned to” 
` the Congress of the United States before the late- 

ness of the season should render the (at any time) 
® long and arduous journey dangerous, if not im- 

practicable; hence my anxiety to proceed with as 
, little delay as possible in obtaining the enumera- 
_ tion of the inhabitants preparatory to appointing 
| the election districts, and apportioning the mem- 

bers of Counch and House of Representatives to 
,, be elected from each, 

Having been appointed Census Agent to take 
the Census of Deseret, and owing to the total 
miscarriage of instructions and blanks, which had 

| not, neither indeed have yet, arrived, the taking 
|. Of that census has been delayed for a season; but 
' now being required to cause the enumeration to be 
taken for the use of the Territory, and despairing 
i of the blanks coming on, I proceeded to take the 
| census, and appointed my assistants to make out 
i| two sets of returns, one for the United States as 
Census Agent for Deseret, and one for Utah, 
which required not the full census, but merely 
the enumeration of the inhabitants. This was 
: sufficiently accomplished to enable me to make 
out the apportionment about the first of July, 
which I did,and issued my proclamationdeclaring 


_ the same. This being previous to the arrival of 


the Secretary, of aourse his seal and signature 
was not attached. (See proclamation, No. 1.) . 
|, The reason inducing this order has been recited 
l alone that the election might come off in time that 
|, whoever sifould be ele as Delegate to Congress 
| might be enabled to go before the inclement season 
| should set in. 
' Although the appointments were made early in 
| the fall, yet no new resident officer made his 
| appearance until the ensuing summer, and some 
` of them not until about the first of August. @ 
@Jpon the arrival of a majority of the Supreme 
i Court, I again issued my proclamation districtin 
il the Territory into three judicial districts, an 
| assigning the judges to t eir several districts, 
: This proclamation bears the impress of the seal of 
| the Territory and signature of Mr. Harris. (See 
proclamation, Ne. 3.): ete Ce : 
Learning, to my very great regret, that the Sec- 
retary, (Mr. Harris,) and Judge Brandebury, and 
Associate Judge Brocchus, intended to return to 
the United States this fall, ] called upon them per- 
i: sonally to ascertain the: fact, and, if possible, in- 
i: duce them to remain. ‘They however assured me 
'' it was their intention to leave, and Mr. Harris also 
declaring that. he should carry with him all the 
funds in his hands for the payment of the legisla- 
' tiverexpenses of the Territory, as also the seal, 
li records, documents, &c., pertaining to his office— 
| plainly indicating that it was his intention to essen- 
' tially vacate said office so far as Utah was con- 
| eerned, and anticipate, by leaving with the funde, 
| the non-payment of the egislative Assembly. 
| T considered this course illegal, wholly unau- 
thorized, and uncalled for by any pretext what- 
ever. | therefore concluded that I would use all 
| legal efforts that should seem practicable for the 
retention of the property and money belonging to 
the United States ın the Secretary’s hands, de- 
` signed for the use of this Territory. I therefore 
issued ‘my proclamation declaring the result of the 
election, and convening the Legislative Assembly 
+ on the 22d of the presentmonth. This proclama- 
tion was dated on the 18th instant, thus showing 
but a hurried notice;*but notices had been se: 
previously to the members elect, and when the day 
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[Jan. 9, 


Ho. or Reps. 


rriv ouncil were present, and only ;' hol ned f 
ET aue Baer abaci, lt is but die x protection of all the citizens of the United States: 
to myselfto say, thut this proclamation was de- itis for this we have cause of complaint, not the 
layed. from the fact of a misunderstanding with the ` want of good and wholesome laws, but the execu s 
Secretary that he would make out the declaration - tion of the same, in the true meaning and spirit o i; 
of the members elect, ayd prepare the proclama- , the Constitution, — $ . H 
tion; which, failing to do, L caused it to be done, The foregoing is a case in point. What good 
and sentit to him for his signature and impress of | and substantial reason can be given, that the peo- ; 

` the seal of the Territory—intending for him to plg of this Territory should be deprived for pro- ::; 
keep the manuscript thus furnished, and returna : bably near a year to come of a Supreme Court, of |: 
copy suitable for publication. Much to my as- ' the official! seal ofa Secretary of State, of the offi- 
tonishment, he placed the seal and signature tò the |” cial publication of the laws, and other matters per- | 
manuscript thus furnished, not even filing a copy > taining to the office of Secretary? : 
for record. lt was published, however. (See. Is it true that officers coming here by virtue of & 
proclamation, No. 4.) ~ an appointment by the President, have private in- ; 
The Legislature convened in accordance there- ` structions that so far control their actions as to in- 
with, with the exception of one member of the `. duce the belief that their main object is not the 

House, from Iron county. The Secretary did not strict and legal performance of their respective 
attend to furaish a roll of the members. I there- |, duties, but rather to watch for iniquity, to catch at 
“fore had this duty to perform, when they were || shadows, and make a man “an offender for a - 
called and qualified. by His Honor Judge Snow. || word;” to spy oft our liberties, and, by manifold 

My message was the next document in order. : misrepresentations, seek to prejudice the minds of 

(See No. 5.) * the people against us? If such is the case, better, ; 


| 


; stag eke, Cares e atl 
ding the due execution of laws designed for the | 


: in his district, that I know of h 
. the public interests are concerned, it would have 


On the 24th instant, the Legislative Assembly 
passed a joint resolution, making it the duty of 
the United States Marshal to proceed forthwith 
and take into his custody all of the aforesaid 
funds, property, &c. (See No. 69 This resolu- 
tion was presented to Mr. Harris, as also an order 
for five hundred dollars, to defray the incidental ' 
expenses of the Legislative Assembly (see No.7.) | 
He refused to comply with the requirements of , 


each. (As per No. 8.) l 


At this time, September 26th, I addressed a notè | 
to the Supreme Court, who I understood were | 
then in session, asking their opinion in. regard to | 
my duty, having reference to the organic act, 

. which requires the Governor to see that the laws | 
are faithfully executed, and requiring the said Sec- || 
retary to reside in said Territory, &c. (See 

No. 9. : 

AE awaiting a reply to this note until the day |; 


fixed for their departure had far advanced, I di- | 


rected the United States District Attorney to file 
a petition which would cause them to give their 
opinion, (see No. 10 for copy of petition, and 
0.-11 for the opinion and answer,) having de- 
termined to abide the decision of the Judges. I 
accordingly stayed all further proceedings, and on 
esterday, the 3th, I understand the Secretary, 
r. Harris, and the two Judges, Mr. Brande- 
bury and Mr. Brocchus, left this city on their re- 
turn to the United States. 
For a reply to Mr. Harris’s decision (No. 8) I- 
refer you to file, No. 12. | 
- Thus, sir, I have given you a plain, unvarnished | 
ta@ of all our proceedings pertaining to govern- 
mental affairs, with the exception of report ufbn | 
indian affairs, which will be made to the proper | 
Department. | 
f your Excellency will indulge me ina few re- 
marks, I will proceed and make them. 
Mr. Harris informed me, in a conversation which i 
T had with him, that he had private instructions de- 
signed for no eye but his own, to watch every move- |; 
mentand not pay out any funds unless the same |! 


should be strictly legal, according to his own judg- i 


ment. { 


The Supreme Court organized and held a ses- i 


y reference to the certified | 


sion, as will appar b 
ings, (No. 13,) without waiting | 


copy of procee 
for the Legislative authority fixing the time; and : 
apparently having no other object than to shield 
and protect Mr. Harris in leaving, with the funds 
and property designed for the use and benefit of : 
this Territory. 


4 


It has been and is said of myself and the people ` 


over whom I have the honor to preside, that they | 
frequently indulge in strictures upon the acts of. 
‘men who are iutrusted with governmental affairs, | 
and that the Government itself sometimes does not | 
edie escape. Now, sir, I will simply state | 
what I know to be true, that no people exists.who ` 
are more friendly to the 
United States than the people of this Territory. 
The Constitution they revere, the laws they . 
seek to henor. But the non-execution of those 
laws in times past, for our protection, and -the | 
abuse of- power in the hands of those intrusted” 
therewith, even in the hands of those whom we 
have supported for office, 
hour of our greatest peril 


even betraying us in the | 
and extremity, by with- | 


|; in this 


Government of the |, 


far better would it be for us, to live under the 
organization of our Provisional Government, and 
entirely depending upon our own resources, as we 
have hitherto done, untilesuch time as we can be 
admitted-as a Stace, than thus to betantalized with 
the expectation of having a legal government, 


which will extend her fostering care over all her | 
offspring. In infancy, if ever, it is necessary to | 


assist the rising State. : 
If it be true that no legal authority can be exer- 
. cised over a codrdinate, and even a subordinate 


| branch of the Government, by the Legislature | 


thereof, then indeed we may expect the harmony 
i-of Government to be interrupted, to hear the dis- 
cordant sounds of irresponsible and law-defying 


American liberty. 

In the appointment of new officers, if you will 
pardon me for making a suggestion,:I would pro- 

se that such men be selected as will reside with- 
| in the Territory, or have a general arfd extended 
; knowledge of men and things as well as of the ele- 
men and fundamental principles of law and 
| legislation; men who have lived and practiced out- 
| side, as well as indoors, and whose information 
; extends to the duties of a justice of the peace, as 
| well as the well-known passages and districts of 
, the court room. In relation to our present unfor- 


i 
+ 


; tunate position, pertaining to the Supreme Court, || 
ing season, we | 


: I can only hope that early the ensu 
` may be favored with a quorum. 


As regards the funds, if an arrangement could | 


agents, desecrating, by their acts, the very name of || 


hi 


well. Mr. Harris takes exceptions to everything 
that has been done; did he take hold upon his ar- 
rival at this place, and endeavor to assist in the 
organization of this yovernment as a Secretary 
shanid do? Not at all! Never was he the man to 
déthe first thing, either by suggestion or other- 


“wise, unless perhaps it was occasionally to set his 


hand and seal of the Territory to some document 
that had been prepared for him. Have either of the 
judges who are returping ever done anything to- 


: wards the organization of the Territory? They 


organized the Supreme Court chiefly, asI think, to 
assist Mr. Harris in leaving with the funds; and 
I believe Judge Brandebury appointed a clerk of 
the district. Judge Brocchus had determined on 
returning this fall, previous to his arrival, as I am 
credibly informed, and they both leaving at this 


_ time, just when the time has arrived for them to 


act, postpones indefinitely all courts in their re- 
spective districts. Judge Brocchus has never been 
Thus, so far as 


been quite as well if neither of these gentlemen 


:or Mr. Harris had ever troubled themselves to 


be made authorizing Mr. Livingston, a merchant , 


lace, to receive the money appropriated to | 


meet the legislative expenses, he would most : 


` probably make such advances as might be-neces- 
. sary, after being advised of the privilege of so 
doing. i 


u The Legislative Assembly are yet in session. 


o 


duty. of the Secretary, had he remained. I cannot 
conceive that it can, or ought to be in the: power 
of any subordinate officer to subvert, or even re- 
tard, for any length of time, the ordinary motion 
| of the wheels of Government; although I am 
| equally satisfied that it was and is the intention of 


-+ a portion of those aforesaid officers to utterly sub- 


vert and overthrow the government of Utah. But 


' spectfully and truly yo 


|, cross the plains. 


Whatever may be your decision upon all these 
matters, be assured that it is and has been mf 
intention tg discharge faithfully every duty per- 
taining to my office; and that I shall receive very 
gratefully any instructions that you will please to 

ive. 
Awaiting most anxiously to hear from you, I 
have the honor to be, your Excellency, very re- 
urs, 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


| Memorial signed by the Members of the Legislative 


Assembly of Utah, to the President of the United 
States. 
» Sept. 29, 1851. 


Great Sarr Lare City 
To Millard Fillmore, 

President of the United States of North America: 
The undersigned, members of the Legislative 


į Assembly for the Territory of-Utah, do hereby 


most respectfully beg leave to. show, that where- 
as two of the honorable justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for the Terri- 
tory of Utah, and the Hon. B. D. Harris, Secre-: 


i tary of the Territory, have removed from the 


Territory of Utah, and consequently vacated their 
offices within the same: therefore, your me- 
morialists do most earnestly solicit et pray the 
Chief Executive of the United States to fill those 
vacancies as speedily as possible. 

Accumulated influences of a disagreeable nature 
may be regarded as our apology for trespassing 
upon the attention of our highly honored Chief 
Magistrate at this time. The vacating of import- 
ant public offices in a manner as unwarranted 
as itis unprecedented, at this peculiar crisis of 


: our colonial settlement and government, has 


: No good and sufficient apology for the course they ` 


have and are pursuing. 

The money that was appropriated for the year 

| ending the 30th of June, 1851, should have been used 
to defra 

i51, and. 


| 
t 


i 
ing here, as they are now in going away. The 
Legislature can now, as heretofore, do without 
their compensation and mileage, and find them- 
_ Selves; they were all unanimously elected, (with 
. one exception 
; the Honorabl 


t 


e John M. Bernhisel. 


A ,, created mingled sensations of an extraordinary 
f their acts and doings I shall take the liberty of |. 


|; Making report, the same as would have been the 


character, which we wish briefly to pour into the 
bosom of the National Executive. 

Immediately consequent upon the settlement of 
this colony, a large and heteroganeous emigra- 
tion followed upon our heels, remaiging here a 
shorter or longer tinié, imperatively requiring the. 
establishment of an efficient government, for the 
speedy protection of life, péace, virtue, and prop- 
erty. In addition toa transient and ungovernable 


; i; emigration, almost constant Indian depredations 
of this I have no fears, as I know they can have | 


have plead like the icresistible man of death for 
the institution of some formidable order and 


i power of government amongst us. A provision- 


») as was our Delegate te Congress, `; 


| We have soúght to obtain an authorized gov- :| 


p ernment, and the people have been well satisfied 


į with the 


| relation t 
the men appointed had endeavored to be active in 


government, in regard to all their acts in į: 
hereto, so far as I am acquainted ;-and if ` 


the discharge of their duties, all would have been |' 


al government was accordingly formed, which 
| has met the exigencies of the people, and secured 
the expenses of the Legislatureof ’5Vand_. general tranquillity, order, and satisfaction. And 
the Government might have been organ- | 


ized, had the officers been as efficient in com- ` 


when the announcement of a territorial govern- 
ment, under your fostering hand, reached us, it 


; was hailed with shoutings and. firing of cannon. 


But, sir, the officers appointed sufficiently early 
to have reached here last winter, did not arrive 
till July last, when measures had been taken by 
the Governor of Utah for taking the census, and 
securing an election of Delegate to Congress, and 
members of the Legislature without the seal of 
the honorable Secretary of the Territory. And 
now, in the very dawn of the arrival of ihe Gov- 
ernment officers, and of our hopes of an efficient 
territorial government, we are most seriously 
embarrassed with their unprovoked departure from 
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the himits of the Territory, taking with them the 
judiciary, the public seal and public fund, leav- 
ing us ma more crippled condition, if possible, 
than previous to their arrival, thereby tantaliz- 
ing a people of more thifn Spartan intrepidity 
and feratude, that have long been struggling 
against the most invincible difficulties. The Wst 
demand upon the honorable Secretary, for sta- 
tionery, desks, and such contingent expenses as 
might necessarily accrue in the outset of a Legis- 
lative Assembly, has been peremptorily refused. 
Not only so, but all the authorities of the Terri- 
tory, including the Governor and both Houses of 
the Assembly and Marshal, have been set at 
naught, as exercising their functions illegally and 
unconstitutionally, (see Document marked No 8.) 
Thus, sir, when we have looked for the fostering 
aid of such a functionary as the honorable 
Secretary, and for a fellow-citizen worthy the 
honor conferred by our illustrious Chief Magis- 
trate, we have been annoyed with the technics 
of legal quackery, and our respectable address 
for stationery, Èc., has been responded to, 
not as to legislators of the undivided choice and 
sole representation of a sovereign people, who 
know the right of franchise and of self government 
under the Constitution, but as to men who ape 
authority that does not belong tothem. Although 
- we are ipso facto honored with the choice of a sov- 
ereign and free people to be their representatives 
in Legislative Assembly, and the refusal of a cap- 
tious stranger to aceredit us with the fact, does 
not shake the truth, still a studious violation of 
etiquette when it is designed to convey burlesque, 
contempt, and indignity upon a legislative body, 
is calculated to alienate a people from such func- 
tionaries. i f 
Your memorialists being aware of the difficulty 
of sending men from the States to fill their vacan- 
cies that have accrued from the removal of the 
two honorable judges, and the Hon. B. D. Har- 
ris, during the period of many months to come, 
and feeling cautious against any possible future 
removals like those which now embarrass us with 
the want of a territorial seal and funds to meet 
constantly-accruing expenses, and also the want 
of a full supreme court of the United States for 
Utah Territory, and desirous to dwell in peace 
and unfeigned loyalty to the Constitution and 
General Government of the United States, do 
therefore pray our highly boncret Chief Magis- 
trate to appoint men to fill the aforesaid vacancies, 
“by and with the consent of the Senate, who are 
indeed residents among us, in order that we may 
enjoy the full administration of every department 
of.government speedily as the prosperity of the 
Territory shall require. And your memorialists, as 
in duty bound, will ever pray. 
WILLARD RICHARDS, 
President of the Council. 
Heber C. Kimball, 
Daniel H. Wells, 
Aaron Johnson, 
Alexander Williams, 
Isaac Morley, 
Jno. S. Fullmer, 
Charles R. Dana, 
Orson Spencer, 
Geo. A. Smith, 
Lorin Farr. 
W. W. PHELPS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


David Fullmer, Daniel Spencer, 
Albert P. Rockwood, Nathanie! H. Felt, 
Edwin D. Woolly, Phineas Prishard, 
Jos. Young, B. F. Johnson, 
H.G. Sherwood, Hosea Stout. 
Welfa Woodruff, 


A. L. Lamereaux, 
John Stoker, 

Gideon Brownell, 
Jas. Brown, 

David B. Dille, 
James G. Browning, 
David Evans, 
William Miller, 
Levi W. Hancock, 
Charles Shumway, 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 
SPEECH OF MR. CLEMENS, 


TOF ALABAMA, 
In Senate, December 24, 1851. 
The Senate having under consideration the Reso- 


lution declaring the Compromise Measures to be ` 
a definitive settlement of all the questions growing — 


out of the subject of domestic slavery— 

A Resotution declaring the Measures of Adjustment to be a 
definitive settlement of the questions growing out of do- 
mesüc alavery. 


_ || we intend to put an end to agitation. 


The ‘Compromise Measures—Mr. Clemens. 


SENATE. 


a 

| Be it enacted, ‘That the series of measures embraced in 

» the acts entitled “ An act proposing to the State of Texas 
the establishment of her northern and western boundaries, 
the relinquishment, by the said State, of all terftory claimed 
by her exterior to said boundaries, and of all her claims 
upon the United States, and to establish a territorial govern- 
ment for New Mexico,” approved Septeinber 9, 1850; “An 
act for the admission of the State of California into the 
Union,” approved September 9, 1850; “ An,act to estab- 
lish a territorial government for Utah,’ approved Septem- 
ber 9, 1850; “ An act to amend and supplementary to an act 


entitled * An act respecting fugitives trom justice, and per- - 
sons escaping from the service of their masters, approved . 


February 12, 1793,” approved September 18, 1850; and 
tt An act to suppress the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia,’’ approved September 20, 1850, commonly known 


as the “Compromise Acts,” are, in the judgment of this | 


. body, a settlement in principle and substance—a final set- 
tlement of the dangerous and exciting subjecta which they 
embraced, and ought to be adhered to by Congress until 
time and experience shall demonstrate the necessity of 
further legislation to guard against evasion or abuse : 


Mr. CLEMENS said: 


mine whether this resolution should be introduced, 
I would most probably have answered, No. . Not 


that I doubted its propriety—not that I ever had : 


any fears of the consequences which might flow 
from it. But some of those with whom I have 
' been accustomed te act, did entertain the opinion 
that it might result in evil, and I am always will- 
ing to py some respect even to the fears of an 
ally. he resolution, however, is now here, and 
the question is not upon the propriety of its in- 
troduction, but upon the duty of its passage. 
character of the debate which has iaken place, ren- 


ders it imperative, in my judgment, that it shall be | 
It has been assailed in a manner and from - 


passed. 
quarters which gave to us no astonishment. The 
scene we witnessed the other day during the de- 
_ livery by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
‘Ruert] of his harangue, surprised no one 
but it would have been a matter of profound as- 
| tonishment to the country if tey could.have been 
spectators of what occurred. There was the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner,] the Sen- 
iator from Ohio, [Mr. Cuase,] and the Senator 
from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hate,] gathered 
about him in a sort of fraternal ring, while the 
countenance of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
‘| Sewarp] was radiant with gladness. Thus was 


|| adisunidnist, on account of alleged wrongs heaped 
‘upon him, with four as rabid A bolitionists as this 

land contains, drinking in his words with eager 
*approbation—applauding, cheering and encour- 
aging him. Al! this was nothing new to us, how- 


ever strange it may appear to the plainand honest ' 


yeomanry of the country. Nor was it, when 
calmly considered, át alt unnatural— 

& A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
There is a sympathy in treason as well as in 


knavery; and those who are earnestly striving to |: 


accomplish the same end need not quarrel about 
| the separate means sey ther 
The senior Senator ir 
‘| Borier]—to whom I never allude except in terms 
|| of the highest tenpat anas questioned the pro- 
'! priety of this resolu ; 
give no additional validity to the law. True, sir, 
It cannot. But it can and will do something bet- 
ti ter. It will give an assurance to the PRE that 
t will 
strike from the hands of the demagogue the most 
otent weapon with which he is armed. The 
N orthern Free-Soiler 1s daily proiniang 
there is no obligation upon him to abide the 
compromise, because Southern men are deter- 
Í mined to uproot and destroy it. In proof of this 
he cites the resolutions of Southern Rights asso- 
‘| ciations, and the speeches of Southern Rights ora- 
tors. The Southern secessionist tells his hearers 
‘that the compromise is a nullity, and cites in his 
` turn the acts and declarations of his Northern co- 
‘laborers. Thus they go on, each party playing 
into the hands of the other—each one furnishing 
the other with the means of rousing and keeping 
alive public distrust and enmity. If this resolu- 
tion is passed by sucha may. as I trust it will 
be, that game will be at an end. The friends of law 
and good order can point to a substantial. assurance 
‘| that the peace of the country and the existence of 
the Union shall not again be put in jeopardy. I 
i| was no friend of he compromise; nor is it necessa- 


i 
i 


|” Mr. Present: If it had been left to me to deter- | 


The . 


ere; | 


'| exhibited the spectacle of an extreme Southern ; 
| Senator denouncing, in no measured terms, the | 
j! Government of his country, and declaring himself . 


om South Carolina, [Mr. 


tion, because, he says, it can : 


that | 


e 

| ry for me to say that | do not now approve of all its 
| parts. I believe that by that settlement the North 
| acquired more than she was fairly entitled to, and 
i that we lost more than we ought to have been asked 
t to yield. It is one thing, however, to resist the 
‘| passage of a law, and quite another thing to resist 
‘| the lawafter it has passed. When those bills had 
received the sanction of the President, the only 
‘alternatives which presented themselves to my 
mind were, acquiescence or revolution. Before rev- 

olution was resolved upon, I felt it to be my dut 
` to examine in what manner the bills were passed, 
and against whom the war was to be levied. The 
result of that examination proved that if wrong 
had been done, the South as well as the North 
; had participated in it, and that if secession was the 
|! remedy, we must secede from Seuthern as well. as 
|! from Northern States. I intend to take up those 
' measures one by one, and show the manner in 
which they passed into laws, ‘not for the purpose 
'" of imparting any information to the Senate, but 
; mainly to place upon the record, in a convenient 
a form for reference, facts which I sincerely wish 
” were in the possession of every man in the South. 
Let no man attribute to me any special design to 
; conciliate Northern men by what Iam about to 
say. I have said the. same things where there 
| were no Northern auditors—yno Northern sympa- 
 thizers, It is not at all my purpose to defend the 
' Worth. Ihave no intention of removing from the 
shoulders of her people one feather’s weight of 
‘, blame which justly attaches to them. They have 
sometimes exhibited a rapacity for the public spoils 
which no one has condemned in stronger terms 
than I have. But while I will not defend, I will not 
; assail without cause. I intend to be just to them, 
, as | hope to receive justice at their hands. The 
i admission of California, however wrong in itself— 
ti however baneful in its influences, was no case of 
'! Northern aggression. I know the charge has been 
iterated and reiterated, until it has waked every 
echo .in the Southern portion of the continent; but 
‘ that only proves the tenacity With which men will 
', cling to a cherished falsehood. Let me recapitu- 
‘i late the facts. Theadmission of California was first 
| recom mended by a Southern Democratic President. 
James K. Polk sent for the Senator from Illinois, 
(Mr. Doveras,] and requested him to draw up a 
bill for that purpose. It is true, the bill prepared 
_ by the Senator from Ilinois was a better bill than 
‘the one which finally passed, but that does not 
.. affect the present inquiry. It recognized, if it 
did not establish, the principle, that the people of 
_any part of the public territories have a right, 
| under peculiar circumstances, to demand admit- 
tance igo the Union, without any previous law 
‘| of Congress authorizing them to adopt a constitu- 
b tion, and without any enumeration of inhabitants. 
It Practically asserted, that the only question Con- 
"| gress was bound to ask before admitting a State 
| was, “ Is her constitution republican?” and affirmed 
|| that all irregularities might be waivéd when the 
ublic good required it. Congress did not act.as 
r. Polk desired. The next step wag also taken by 
a Southern President. Genaral Taylor came into 
office, and recommended the admission of Califor- 
| nia as she is. Up to this time the North had 
i! manifested no eagerness to bring in California. 
|| Southern men only had moved in the matter. Nor 
|| was there ever at any time anything like unani- 
i! mous opposition on the part of the South. When 
the. bill was finally passed, eight of the fifteen 
Southern States furnished votes for it. Kentucky 
gave seven out of ten, and Tennessee seven out 
| of eleven, in the House of Representatives—thus 
|! showing a decided majority in both States in favor 
of the bill. With what appearance of truth, then, 
| can it now be asserted that this is an unmitigated 
i case of Northern aggression, and that we of the 
: South have been robbed of territory acquired 
| mainly by Southern blood and Southern treasure. 
| No two States in this Union acquired more glory 
' during the Mexican war than Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Each one of them furnished four regiments 
! of volunteers, exclusive of their due proportion of 
i regulars, and both of them maintained on every 
|! field the high character they had won in previous 
| wars. The bones of many a gallant Tennesseean 

i now lies bleaching beneath the walls of Montere 
; and in the pass of Cerro Gordo, and the field of 
: Buena Vista was made red with the best blood of 
"i Kentucky. Can it be believed that the people of 


t 
| 
i 
| 
i 
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whose dauntless courage has almost 
verb, should not only be willing 
hameless robbery of rights thus 
dearly purchased, but that they should themselves 
aid in that robbery, and become a party to their 
own degradation? No, Mr. President, the truth 
is, it. was a difference of judgment merely. I 
thoucht it wrong, to admit Calitormia, and voted 
against it. They thought it right, and voted for it 
They believed it to be in accordance with the great 
Democratic principle, that a people, whether few 
or many, are entitled to a government. Congress 
had failed to give California a government, and 
they felt bound to recognize that which the people 
had established. Ido not intend to go into any 
inquiry as to how far the position was a sotind 
one. Í only intend to show, that whether Califor- 
nia came into the Union rightly or wrongfully the 
South cannot secede from the Union on that ac- 
count, because we should have to begin the work : 
athome. If we have been robbed at all, Tennes- ` 
see and Kentucky are more to blame than Indiana 
and Illinois. They are not only nearer neighbors, ,' 
but they have interests identical with ours; and 
we had more reason to demand of them that they 
should guard with jealous vigilance our common 
rights. It seems to me that thisis a dilemma from 
which no secessionist can escape, and that it at 
once reduces secession to an absurdity. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Rett] , 
says the admission of California was unconstitu- . 


É 
these States, 
passed into a pro 
to submit to a $ 


tional, because the Constitution provides only for . ` 


the admission of States. If I had not heard this 
same argument advanced at home by abler men 
than the Senator, I would not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it pure nonsense. The Constitution pro- 
vides only for the admission of a State. True; 
but it is the act of admission which makes it a 
State. Some thirty-three years ago, you, sir, 
were sitting in a convention in the then Territory of 
Alabama, framing a constitution upon which you 
asked to be admitted into the Union. Did you 
imagine that you were committing the folly o 
asking that which Congress had no right to grantf - 
Suppose some wiseacre had risen in that conven- 
tion and informed you that the Constitution pro- 
vided only for the admission of States—that Ala- 
bama was a Territory, and therefore could not be . 
admitted into the Union—what would have been 
your opinion not merely of his constitutional ' 
earning, but of his common sense? From that | 
period to this, with only a short intermission, | 
you-have held a seat in this body. Has it ever ; 
occurred to you that you were here unconstitu- |; 
tionally, and that in the very act of taking your ij 
seat you violated the instrument you were sworn ' 
to support? There are but three cases, I believe, |! 
in our history in which States have been admijted | 
into the Union—Vermont, Kentucky, and Texas. | 
All the rest came in-as Territories; and if the || 
position of the Senator from South Carolina be |, 
correct, the early fathers of the Republic, ‘the || 
framers of the Constitution, knew nothing of the |; 
fundamental law they established. But, sir, while `: 
-the Senator from South Carolina denies to Cali- ' 
fornia the right to come in ‘because she was not a || 
State, he yet contends, with that remarkable con- |i 
sistency which characterizes many of the oppo- 
nents of the compromise, that Missouri did have if 
that right. Now, sir, the only difference between 
the two cases is, that Missouri had a regular ter- 
ritorial government, and California never had. 
But they were both Territories nevertheless, and 
neither could ever become anything else without 
the assent of Congress. The people of both 
adopted a constitution and sent it here for ap- | 
roval; when approved they both became States 
ut not until then. i 
_ The next measure to which objection is taken, | 
is the territorial bill for Utah. I might pursue the | 
same line of argument here as in the case of Cali- | 
fornia, and show that the South passed that bill, | 
au if it robs us of any right we robbed ourselves. 
here was not an Abolitionist or Free-Soiler in | 


i 
i 
\ 
t 


i 


either branch of Congress who voted forit. There | 


were but two Southern S 
it, and those two 1 beli 
ground that aA 


enators who votedagainst 
„Đeheve were given upon the 
f did not have much faith in the 
capacity of the Mormons for self-government. I, 
voted for the bill, and the pillars of the Southern | 
Rights Church voted with me. The Senator from | 


; can 


ty 
$ 


7 
; ble arrogance, denounces all those who differ with 
him as kn®es or fools. I 


his own words: 


“ Are not the people of the slaveholding States practi- 
cally excluded by these compromise measures from colon- 
izing one acre of these Territories? 


matter, can say they are not.” 
I have said repeatedly, here and elsewhere, that 
we are as free to go to that Territory with our 


Sir, no man of com- ! 
- mon honesty§ or of any honesty at all, who understands the 


give him the benefit of i 


slaves, as to any Territory which has been formed . 


since the adoption of the Constitution; and, al- 
though I am not more sensitive than other men, I 
do not like to have such language applied to my 
Eyes opinions. ‘The Senator mustallow me, 


what standard he may measure himself—no mat- 
ter by whatstandard he may be measured in South 
Carolina, in that little spot constituting the rest of 


the world; outside the limits of his State, there is | 
,a very prevalent opinion that the Senator would | 


_ however, to console myself with the reflection, that ! 
‘his judgment is not infallible; that no matter by 


never have created an extraordinary sensation, : 


even in the kingdom of Lilliput itself. 
I profess to understand this subject better than 
the Senator from South Carolina. 
information—he to find fault. I shall read from 
the law itself, to show what are the provisions of 


I studied it for ` 


the bill—the same provisions are in the New Mex- | 


ican bill—one is almost an exact copy of the 
other. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. An exact copy. . 

Mr. CLEMENS. 
and description ef boundaries. 

The proviso to the second section is: 

\ And provided, further, That when admitted a State, 
said Territory, or any portion of the same, shall be received 
into the Union, with or without slavery, as their.constitu- 
tion may prescribe at the time of its admission.” 

Here is a guarantee which we have never had 
in any previous territorial government. It is 
the first time in our history that the North has 
proclaimed in advance its determination to leave 
the question to be regulated by the people of the 
Territory. I know there is a like provision in the 


. bill annexing Texas, but I speak now of Territo- 


ries only, not of the partition of States. But 
that is not all. If I understand the views of that 
Senator correctly, he maintains that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States protects our, right of 
property in slaves, and that wherever that Con- 


stitution goes that protection extends. Iagree with | 
him fully, and I shall endeavor to show that the, 


last Congress were not unmindful of our interests 
in this respect. Not satisfied with declaring that 
the Territory might come in asa State, with or 
without slavery, as the people should elect, they 


‘went further, and for the purpose of meeting the - 
: objection that the Mexican laws were in force in | 
the Territories, they enacted, in the 17th section | 


of the bill, that ‘* the Constitution, and all laws of 
the United States not locally inapplicable, shall 
have the same force and effect as elsewhere within 
the United. States.” 

Here is an express extension of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States over the Ter- 
ritory, and in effect a direct repeal of any Mexi- 
be which might be supposed to exist. The 
Judiciary Act for the Territory also provides for 
the trial of title to slaves. Like the laws of Ala- 
bama, and I suppose of every Southern State, it 
provides for trials between the slave and his mas- 
‘ter, and also for the trial of the title of adverse 
claimants. The fugitive slave bill goes beyond 


Territory shall escape, &c., he shall be delivered 
up, &c. The letter of the Constitution did not 


sota. In Oregon and Minnesota slavery is ERa 
hibited by law. If it is also prohibited in Utah 
and New Mexico, where was the necessity of 
| Inserting Sareo that slaves escaping from a 
' Territory should be delivered up? The supposi- 
tion is a stultification of Congress. It thus ap- 
pears, Mr. President, that not only was this*bill 


i 
I 


every reasonable Southern objegtion. I shall not 


South Carolina wes not then here, but he now un- ł 


discuss the question as to whether soil and climate 


Yes; except as to the names | 


the words of the Constitution, and says that when `; 
a person held to service or labor in any State or © 


require the words ‘or Territory ” to be inserted | 
in the fugitive slave bill. We have but four Ter- | 
ritories: New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, and Minne- || 


i 


passed by Southern votes, but that it was framed |; 


dertakes to call it a robbery, and, with inexcusa- | have excluded us from the Territories. My opin- 


iion is that slavery will go anywhere where 
it is not excluded by law. That is immaterial. 
If God and Nature have excluded it we have no 
| right to murmur at the decree. All we had a right 
taggsk was, that Congress should not exclude it— 
that Congress should recognize our equal rights. 
: When that was done, as I believe it was done, ti 
` then became a question for the people of the Terri- 
tory, and to them I am willing to leave it. , It may 
be well enough to mention a strange difference of 
opinion between the Senator and his abolition ad- 
: mirers. There is not one of them who has not 
told his constituents that the passage of these bills 
_ was a triumph of the slave power. But recently 
: I saw a letter written from New Mexico by an 
abolition emissary there, to a paper in Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, in which he tells his abolition employ- 
` ers that New Mexico must be a slave State; that 
emigrants were constantly moving in with negroes, 
and that he believed his longer stay there wotld 
be only a useless waste of his time and their 
‘money. Now, whether he is right in this suppo- 
sition or not Ido not know. Itis sufficient for 
me that the bill contains no exclusion of Southern 
men—no insult to Southern feelings. If the Wil- 
‘mot proviso is practically in the territorial bills, 
Southern men put it there. Itis a Southern, and 
not a Northern proviso. 

The next measure of which complaint hasbeen 
made, is the bill settling the boundary of Texas. 
Well, sir, it so happens that this also is a Southern, 
not a Northern measure. It was introduced by a 
Southern man, passed by Southern votes, and rati- 
fied by the people of the only Southern State who 
had any direct interest init. It further happens 

- that Mr. Calhoun, the great leader of thé Benth 
during his life, has left on record his deliberate opin- 
ion that Texas never had a shadow of title to one 
foot of the territory we surrendered to the Gen- 
; eral Government. He asserted that the true bound- 
i ary of Texas was the middle of the desert be- 
; tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande. Wegavee 
_ to Texas nine hundred miles on the Rio Grande, 
'‘ which, in his opinion, did not belong to her. Yet 
i his especial disciples—men who have assumed a 
uardianship over his fame—endeavor to stultify 
| him by declaring that the title of Texas was indis- 
i putable, and that we have sold slave territory to 
‘free soil. Sir, believe I loved him better while 
‘living, and respect him more now, than any one 
of those who make use of his name to give re- 
spectability to treason. - He was nevera seces- 
‘sionist, and 1 am authorized to say that the proof 
will before long be given to the world. Hiere- 


| 


|; garded the attempt of a single State to go out of the 


, Union as madness, and died in that opinion. 
I pass now to the consideration of the fugitive 
slave bill. Itis asserted, with a degree of confi- 
dence calculated to impose upon the country, that 
it has not been execufed, and cannot be. My 
understanding of the facts is widely different. In 
the Northwest I recollect no instance in which it 
has not been enforced. I recollect many in which 
it has, including some from my own State. That 
it has been occasionally evaded in other places, is 
true; and that in some instances it has been re- 
sisted by violence, I do not deny. But that was 
i to have been expected. It is so, and always will 
: be so, of all laws in a country like ours. No 
: man ever believed when this law was passed, that 
: it would be executed in every instance. No man 
: ever believed so of any law framed by the wisdom 
of man. It is sufficient that this law has been 
executed as faithfully as other laws. Occasional 
failures by no means warrant any one in asserting 
, that it is in effect a dead letter. There is not a 
law upon our statute-books which is not some- 
times evaded. There is nota year in which crim- 
inals do not eseape the penalties prescribed by the 
law against murder; but that is no reason for the 
repeal of the law. It is better that the lifesof the 
citizen should be imperfectly protected than not 
rotected at all. So in the present case, if the 
aw does not secure the certain return of every 
fugitive, it does as much as any human law can 
do; and I can construe in but one way the con- 
! duct of that Southern man who desires to continue 
agitation about it. 


to suit the taste of Southern men, and to obviate |; 


| 


: Mr. President, I wish it always remembered 
i that this resolution proposes no approval of the 
compromise. Any man who honestly means to 
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cease agitation, can conscientiously vote for it. || Why cling to it as the ark of our salvation? Sir, | 
It is nothing but a public declaration of willing- || if it be a political ark, it is an ark of sorrow and | 
ness to submit to the law and the voice of the |! mourning as well as of safety. If when the rains | 
people. We ask no man to retract any former ‘come, and the tempest is abroad in its might, it | 
opinion he may have expressed. We ask no | shall indeed bear us up on the bosom of the angry :i 
man to join in praises of measures he has cog . waves, it will surely deposit us, when the waters i: 
demned. We ask only that hereafter this dis-! have subsided, upon a desolate world, in-which no | 
turbing question shall be laid at rest. We, who: dove will be able to find a single green branch to | 
are the victors in the struggle, tender the olive- cheerthe hearts of the wanderers. I have listeried, ` 
branch to our late opponents, and, forgetting the : not now for the first time, to labored efforts to es- . 
bitterness of the past, offer them a future of hdr- | tablish this right of self-destruction. I have heard 
mony upon terms so easy that none* but a de-' it-derived sometimes from one source and some- |; 
termined agitator can reject them. A Southern |; times from another, and I propose to examine at || 
man makes no sacrifice by agreeing to acquiesce | some length the arguments by which it is sus- į 
in the compromise; for granting that it be as ob- || tained. It is said to bea reserved right; and cer- | 
jectionable as alleged, still the objectionable parts |, tain resolutions passed by Virginia and New | 
are irrepealable, and that which is good only re- |) York are instanced as evidence of the fact. In || 
mains under the control of Congress. California || the first place, the reservations made by Virginia |: 
is a sovereign State, and cannot be remanded. i' and New York amounted to nothing more than 
The boundary of Texas was settled by compact, || was afterwards obtained by, the adoption of the 
and cannot be disturbed. The territorial bills |‘ tenth amendment to the Constitution; and sec- : 
for Utah and New Mexico include an express ` ondly, the argument proves too much, if it proves | 
guarantee that the people of those Territories shall | anything. If any reservation was made, it was 
regulate thejr own concerns in their own manner. |; because without that reservation the right could ' 
There is nothing open for agitation but the fugi- |; not exist. Virginia and New York could make 
tive slave law, and the law to abolish the slave no reservation for other States. ‘South’ Caro- 
trade in this District. Then let me ask, what ' lina made none for herself, and is not entitled to 
possible objection a Southern man can have to this `' the benefit of that made by others. It follows, 
resolution, unless he desires‘the repeal of the fagi- ,' then, that by the act of reservation, New York 
tive slave bill and the destruction of the Govern- | and Virginia have secured to themselves rights 
ment? 7 which no other States possess; and as that is im- 
I did not vote for the abolition of the slave trade ` possible ugder our Constitution—all the States | 
in the District of Columbia. [thought it wrong for | bere equal—the absurdity of any reservation of 
Congress to meddle with it. I think it wrong now. ' the right’of secession, or any other right, becomes 
But I would not to-day vote to repealit. Itis one. at once apparent. The truth is that no reserva- 
of the series of measures upon which werely fora tion was made; and if it had been, it would, in the | 
settlement of the difficulties which existed between language of Mr. Madison, have been a nullity 
the North and the South; and however wrong I. merely. The Constitution was not submitted to 
might believe it to be, still, as a settlement, I intend the States for adoption by parts—they were re- 


} 
+ i 


; exclusive chivalry of the land. 


‘| mit. 


n 


with the laws of another power superior to its 
own within its own limits? The States are sov- 
ereign for some purposes, and for those purposes 
only. Wherever their sovereignty has been taken 
away by the Constitution, they are not sovereign; 
and this right of secession is one that has been 
taken away. : 

There is one point, Mr. President, upon which 
I must here be permitted to make a remark. 
These gentlemen who are so exceedingly anxious 
to establish the peaceful right of secession, are the 
With but few 
exceptions, they are all regular ‘* fire-eaters.”’ Is 
it not a little singular, that.with these propensities 
for war and blood—with all these chivalrous im- 
pulses, they should yet shrink from the assertion 
of a right unless their opponents will admit its 
peaceful nature? Sir, I know men in the ranks 
of the ‘‘submissionists’? who whenever they feel 
the heel of the oppressor upon their necks, will 
not stop to inquire whether they have the right to 
throw it off. Above all, they will not beg him to 


‘remove it peaceably. The right of revolution, sir, 


is the manly right; and that right only do I ad- 


We are told that authority for the right of seces- 


: sion is to be found in the resolutions of ’98 and 


99. So many men have sought to sustain absurd 
theories by referring to these resolutions, that I 


| pfesume we ought not to be surprised even at 
: this last and weakest attempt of all. 


Nor in this 
age of progress is it to be wondered at, that the 
wisdom of the disciple should far outrun that of 
the teacher. John C. Calhoun and George Mc- 
Duffie examined the resolutions of 98 and 99 for 
the right of secession, and could not find it. 
They found, as they thought, nullification; but 


to abide by it. Moreover, it is precisely one of . quired to take it as a whole,or not at all. They 
those cases which may with peculiar propriety be had no power to make reservations, or propose | 
left to the decision of the Supreme Court. It can amendments. It was submitted for their adop- 
ée determined there without agitation—without tion or rejection precisely as it came from the 
stirring up the embers of sectional strife; and to | hands of the Convention, and in that form they |; 
that tribunal I propose to leave it. While upon || accepted it. 
this subject, let me remark that this bill seems to Reference has been made to the opinions of the 
have been strangely misunderstood. It is nothing || early statesmen of the Republic: I shall also have |, 
new in the legislation of Congress. It has been || occasion to refer to them to show that the leading /; 
the law of the District for fifty years, except as to |! idea—the chief end they had in view—was the 
the States of Virginia and Maryland. After Vir- | stablishment of a perpetual Union. This idea 
ginia received back her portion of the District, it i Gas everywhere distinctly enunciated. I read — 
applied aro to i a eY em comers did |: from the Articles of Confederation: 
was to make it apply also to Maryland. O noti «whereas the Dele of the U: 4 
mean, of course, to say that these are the words © ica in Congress arsonieved,, did on the "sth day, of Novem. i| 
of the bill, but that such is its only effect. The | ber, in the year of our Lord 1777, and in the second year of || 
citizens of North Carolina, South Carelina, and — the Independence of America, agrge to certain articles of jl 
other States have been denied the right of bringing ;, Confederation and perpetual union,” &c. 
slaves into this District for sale, ever since the |; So it is throughout. ‘Articles of Perpetual i 
ear 1901; and throughout that long period we | Union’’—not a Union for a month or a year or 
have heard no murmur of complaint. It is too late || for one generation, but a perpetual Union. Fol- $ 
now to seize upon it gs an excuse for agitation. | lowing in this lead, the framers of the Constitu- | 
The Senator froM South Carolina.did not con- |: tion, in the reamble to it, assert that ‘* We, the | 
tent himself with complaints upon the subject of || ‘ people of the United States, in order to form a 
slavery alone. He reviewed the-financial poliey || ‘more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
of the country, and found oppression and robbery || ‘ mestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
-even in the tariff of 1846. Now, sir, Í have al- || ‘ fence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
ways understood the tariff of ’46 to be a Demo- |‘ the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
cratic tariff. It hasheen astanding charge against , ‘ity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the Democracy in certain quarters, that by that | ‘the United States of America.” It was not for 
act we reduced the rate of duties too much.. The |: them alone; it was not for the generation which ; 
Senator hithself was then a member of the House || was immediately to succeed them—it was for their 
of Representatives, and voted for it. By reference || posterity through all coming time. Z 
to the Journal, I find that the whole South Caro- I apprehend, Mr. President, that a preet deal of 
lina delegation voted with him. If, therefore, it || the misapprehension which exists in relation to this 
be tinjust and unequal in its operations, that Sena- |' matter, pase out of the too loose application of 
tor has much to anawer for. He is the last man |, the word ‘¢ sovereign,” to the States. We speak 
“who should attempt to excite prejudice against it. |; habitually of sovereign States; as if their sover- 
Above all he should have refrained from referring || eignty was absolute and unquestiorted. But there 
to his own act as a case of Northern robbery. is no such thing asa sovereign State within the 
T come now, sir, to that part of the Senator’s || limits of this Union. The Constitution has ex- 
discourse which referred to the doctrine of seces- || pressly denied it. The Constitution has taken 
sion. eThe chief part of his labor seems to have || away from the States some of the highest and 
been directed to the end of establishing, that every || most essential attributes of sovereignty. ‘They 
State has the separate right of peaceablesecession. |! cannot coin money; they cannot emit bills of 
I certainly never expected to inquire in my place | credit; they cannot punish treason against them- 
here, how far we possess the miserable right to selves; they cannot goto war; they cannot enter ; 
tear asunder all the ties of affection and kindred— || into compacts with other States; nay, more, the | 
to trample under foot all the glorious memories of |; Constitution provides that the Constitution and 
the past, and blot out forever the hopes of the fu- || laws of the United States shall be the supreme 


i 


‘in that band of traitors who assem 
i ford during the war of 1812 and 1814, for the pur- 


| spring, when the Abolitionists were 


| tion to me, of which I gladly avail myself. 
i State of Louisiana was purchased from the French; 


nullification’ is itself a ‘denial of secéssion. e 
all know that some of the ablest efforts made by 
| both of these great men, was to establish that nul- 
lification was the rightful remedy. Sir, it was 
neither the Virginia nor the Kentucky resolutions 
which gave birth to secession. It has come down 


to us from a less respectable pe It began 
led in Hart- 


pose of separating the New England States from 
the rest of the Confedera¢y. It was then that the 


' right-of secession was first proclaimed, and it is 
‘in that latitude that some of its warmest sup- 


porters are yet to be found. I cannot forget the 
terms of a resolution adopted at Syracuse last 
patting South 
Carolina on the back, and stimulating her to go 
out of the Union: 

“ Resolved, That odious as are the governing principles 


' of South Carolina, we cannot withhold from her the praise 


justly due for her consistent maintenance of the great car- 
dinaMdoctrine of the right of secession by a single State—a 
right vital to liberty, and the only safeguard of the several 
suvereignties, from a grasping centrajizatiom”” 

Sir, here is a singular concord of sentiment. 
Southern rights clubs South, and Abolition con- 
venticles North, giving us the same definition of 
State rights, con teaching Democracy from the 
same horn-book: I repudiate the teachers, and - 
deny the orthodoxy of the creed. 7 

Mr. President, a friend has just madeʻa sugges- 
The 


it was paid for by taxes colleeted from the people 
of thé whole Republic. It was purchased, not on 
account of any supposed value of the territory, 
for at that day we supposed we had territory 
enough for all our wants, but to secure the naviga- 
tion of the Missigsippi. The people of some 
twelve or thirteen States are interested in maintain- 
ing that navigation free. Suppose Louisiana should 
say to-morrow, I am a sovereign State; I believe 
it to be my interest to go out of the Union; I will 

out and levy a tax on all vessels navigating the 

ississippi. hat would be the answer-of those 
States so directly interested? They would say: 
We bought this territory; we were taxed to pay 
for it; the navigation of the Mississippi wab a 

ivilege which we regarded even at that day as 
indispensable to our prosperity; we cannot abandon 
it now without subjecting ourselves to the most 
ruinous consequences. If Louisiana should still 
insist upon her right as a sovereign State to do as 


ture, What is there in the possession of guch a || law of the land, anything in the constitution or 
right that the mind should dwell upon with exulta- ||-or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
tion? Why showld we hoard it as a treasure? || ing. Now, who ever heard of a sovereignty | 


she pleased, the answer on the other side would be. 
very apt to be, “provided you can.” Let ustake 
the case of Pennsylvania or New York, whone lø- 


* 
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a Se 
cal position is such as to divide the Republie into 
two distinct parts. Does any one suppose that 

either of those great States would be permitted | 
peaceably to leave the Union, and subject us to all : 
the inconveniences of such a division? Sir, this 
doctrine of peaceable secession, by a single State, 
is as wild a vision as ever haunted the brain of a 
moen-struck politician. All rights, whether polit- 
ical or personal, are relative. All rights are to be 


exercised with reference to the amount of injury ' 


inflicted on others. No man has a right to burn 
down his house, if by so doing he endangers mine. 


No one State has a right so to act as to jeopard the : 


liberties of the remainder. I refer, af course, to 


the peaceable right. The right of revolution—the | 


right of resistance to oppression, is governed by 
no rules, and must be determined by the necessities 
of the time. 


The Compromise Measures— Mr. Clemens. 


SENATE. 


“The question, therefore, whether this 4mount of power 
shall be granted or not, resolves itself into another question : 
Whether or net a Government, commensurate to the exi- 
gencies of the Union, shall be established? Or, in other 
words, whether the Union itself shall be preserved? 


Everywhere, throughout all his writings, the 
great object expressed is the preservation of the 


‘Union and the establishment of a Government ; 
ii strong enough for that end. Nowhere has he left 


: it doubtful; nowhere has he intimated that one 


i stroy the bonds which holds us together, and jeop- 
` ard the happiness of a whole people. 

Let me now refer to his opinions of State sov- 
: ereignty. They are to be found in the 45th number 


i member of the Confederacy had any right to de- | 


forced construction may give some plausibility to 
the doctrine of secession; but always in tracing 
it out, you ascertain that when they speak ot 
‘breaking up a Government, they mean revolu- 
tion. 

et us suppose, however, that the right exists. 

hat is there in our present condition to justify a 
resort to it? The sun of Heaven never shone 
; upon a happier land than this. There is not an 
. individual in its wide limits who can specify a 
| single essential right of which he has heen de- 
‘ prived. Here every man can seat himself beneath 
is own vine and his own fig-tree, and looking 
i: around him, may proudly exclaim: ‘All this is 
* mine. There is not a monarch in alf the earth 


s 
1 


| of the work from which I have been readin 


| 


g: 
“ But if the Union, as has been shown, be essential to 
the secyrity of the people of America, against foreign dan- 


| ger; if it be essential to their security against contentions. 


I promised to refer to the opinions of the framers `i and wars among the different States; if it be essential to 


of the Constitution. 
the pen of Mr. Jay. 
of the Federalist: 

& Tt is worthy of remark, that not only the first, but every 
succeeding Congress, as well as the late Conveytion, have 
invariably joined with the people in thinking that the pros- 
perity of America depended on ita union. To fou and 
perpetuate it, was the great object of the people in forming 
that Convention, and it is also the great object of the plan 
which the Convention has advised them to adopt.” 


I quote first an extract from 
It is in the second number 


Mr. Jay here tells his countrymen, while urging |: 
the adoption of the Constitution, that its great ob- |, 


ject is to preserve and perpetuate the Union; and 


can it be conceived that men having such objects, ` 


guard them against those violent and oppressive factions 
which imbitter the blessings of liberty, and against those 
military establishments which must gradually poison its 
very fountain; if, in a word, the Union be essential to the 
happiness of the people of America, is it not preposterous to 
ij Urge as an objection to a Government, without which the 
; objects of the Union cannot be attained, that such a Gov- 
li ernment may derogate from the importance of the govern- 
' ments of the individual States? Was, then, the American 
|, Revolution effected—was the American Confederacy formed 
|; was the precious blood of thousands spilt, and the hard- 
earned substance of millions lavished, not that the people 
of America should enjoy peace, liberty, and safety, but 
:! that the governments of the individual States—that particu- 
| lar municipal establishinents, might enjoy a certain extent 
of power, and be arrayed with certain dignities and attri- 


| 
| 


‘’ butes of sovereignty? We have heard of the *mpious doc- : 


who dare lay his hand upon the smallest article of 
property about me.” When his little infant climbs 
upon his knee—when he feels its young breath, 
; sweeter than the odor of rose ledves, fanning his 
cheek, how proud must be the reflections which 
swell his bosom as he remembers that he, too, will 
grow up with unshackled limbs; that to him, as 
to all others in this happy land, the road to every 
| honor and every emolument is open, and that a 
|! day may come in the future when that little prat- 
| tler shall sway the destinies of the.mightiest nation 
; on the globe. And for what are we asked to ex- 
' change all this? For what are we asked to give 
away this present peace—this future hope? For 
the march of armies and the roar of cannon. For 
| the hoarse drum and the pealing trumpet. For a 
night of storm and darkness, in which yell and 


i 


should have-made a mere rope of sand—that they 
should have sown in the Constitution itself the 
seeds of its own destruction? And unless we do 
give credence to an absurdity like this, what be- 
comes of the constitutional right of secession? 

In the 41st number of the Federalist, Mr. Mad- 
ison, after enumerating the evils of disunion, pro- 
ceeds thus: 


“This picture of the consequences of disunion cannot 
be too highly colored, or too often exhibited. Every man 
who loves peace; every man who loves his country; every 
man who loves liberty, ought to have it ever before his 
eyes, that he may cherish in his heart a due attachment to 
the Union of America, and be able to set a due value on the 
means of preserving it.” 

In the same number, in reference to the attempts | 
made to create a prejudjce against the Constitu- | 
tion, on account of the provisions in relation to 
the Army, he says: 

“í The attempt has awakened fully the public attention to 


that important subject, and has led to investigations which |; 
must terminate in a thorough and universal conviction, not ; 
only that the Constitution has provided the most effectual 


guards against danger from that quarter, but that nothing 
short of a Constitution fully adequate to the national de- 
fence, dnd the preservation of the Union, can save Amer- 
ica from as many standing armies as it may be split into 
States or confederacies.”’ 
_ Where can we look for stronger evidenceghat 
it was the purpose of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to maketa government strong enough to pre- 
serve the Union? And how utterly irreconcilable 
with this object is th 
destroy it? 
Again: in the 43d number of the Federalist, he i 
- quotes an article of the Constitution, as follows: 

“ The ratification ofthe Conventions of nine States shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution be- 
tween the States ratifying the same;’? 

And adds: 

“ This article speaks for itself. The express authority of 
the people alone could give due validity to the Constitution. 
To have required the unanimous ratification of the thirteen 
States would have subjected the essential interests of the 
whole to the caprice or corruption of a single member. It 
would have marked a want of foresight in the Convention, 
which our own experience would have rendered inexcus- 
abie.” 

i é ° y 
Here we find Mr. Madison asserting the great 
, truth, that to have required the unanimous ratifi- 
cation of all the States would have subjected the 
essential interests of the whole to the caprice or 
corruption of a single member. Can it be possi- 
ble that those who, in the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, were unwilling to subject their happiness 
to the caprice or corruption of a single member, 
should, when that Government was formed, sub- 
ject it to any such caprice? Will any man assert 


that men in their senses, uch less men renowned |: 


for wisdom—men whose names’ history will per- 
ee throughout all coming time, could. have 


Bo inexcusable? 
I at now from the 44th number of the same 
work: 


|! trine in the Old World, that the people were made for Kings, || 8TO&N, and prayer and curse, the death-shot, the 
| not Kings for the people—is the same doctrine tobe revived | shriek of the virgin and the wail of the infant, will 
:| in the New, in another shape, tbat the solid happiness of |! rise, mingling, up to Heaven. Let it be remem- 


j; the people is to be sacrificed to the views of the political |! are invi i 
| institutions of a different form? Itistoo early for politicians ti bered, too, that we are invited to this banquet of 


e right of a single State to |; eralist: 


i 


een guilty of an inconsistency so glaring—a folly | 


to presume on our forgetting that the public good—the real ; 
welfare of the great body of the people—is the supreme ob- | 
ject to be pursued, and that no form of government what- ; 
ever, has any other value than as it may be fitted fér the | 
attainment of this object. - Were the plan of the Convention 
adverse to the public happiness, my voice would be, reject 
the plan. Were the Union itself inconsistent with the 
public happiness it would be, abolish the Union. In like 
manner, as far as the sovereignty of the States cannot be 
reconciled to the happiness of the people, the voice of every 
good citizen must be, let the former be sacrificed to the latter. 

ow far the sacrifice is necessary has been shown. How 
far the unsacrificed residue will be endangered is the ques- | 
tion before us.” 


blood—to this scene of desolation and horror by a 
Senator of the Union—by one who has taken an 
oath to support the Constitution which binds us 
together. Sir, I have heard before that there were 
men who could stain the Evangelists with blood. 
I have heard that there were those who, from 
envy, or hate, or avarice, could deliberately sweaw 
away the life of a fellow being; and this is a crime 
which all mankind have held in undissembled 
horror. But what is it when you contrast its 
effects with the wide desolation disunion would 


| 


It is possible I may be asked what remedy Mr. | 
Madison proposed in a case of intolerable oppres- | 
| sion? He himself has furnished the answer. He’ 
understood well that it was possible for a case to 
arise in which it would become the duty of a State 
to resort to revolution, but he never dreamed of 
secession as a remedy. It never occurred to him 
that there could be such a thing as a peaceful with- | 
drawal from the Union. 
tion was fresh in his memory, and he understood 
no method of destroying a Government but b 
force’ of arms. His remedy for oppression is : 
| plainly expressed in the 46th number of the Fed- | 


“ But ambitious encroachments of the Federal Govern- i 
ent on the authority of the State governments, would not | 
excite the opposition of a single State, or a few States only. | 
They would be signals of general alarm. Every govern- | 
ment would espouse the common cause. A correspond- 
ence would be opened. Plans of resistance would be con- 
certed ; One spirit would animate and conduct the whole. 
‘The same combination, in short, would result from an ap- 
prehension of the Federal, as was produced by the dread of 
a foreign yoke ; and unless the projected innovatiens should 
be voluntarily renounced, the same appeal to a trial of force į 


would be made in the one case as was made in the other.” ' 


These were theopinions of Mr. Madison. The 
are the opinions of every one of the sages to whose ` 
i teachings we have been accustom 
| advice in times of difficulty and danger. I need ; 
į Not reciteto you, Mf. President, the views of Gen- ` 
eral Jackson. * They have been toé recently read | 
in the hearing of the Senate. I need not repeat to ` 
| you the opinions of Mr. Jefferson. I need not. 


jm 


ed to look for j 


t 


: guished men who have now departed from amongst | 
; us. Sometimes, it is true, that in sume of their | 
j; Writings the word “secession,” or something 

equivalent to it, is used. I believe Mr. Jefferson | 
never used the word. In one place only he used | 
the word ‘‘scission.”? I do not recollect to have | 
| Seen the word ‘* secession” in any of his writings. | 
| Sometimes, from the natural belief resting upon | 


The American Revolu- |; 


: and felt that Rome, in its 
; assembled a Senate of lofti 


| repeat to you the opinions of any of the distin- '| 


produce? Brother arrayed against brother—the 
| son raising a fratricidal hand against the father— 
‘ happy homes and smiling harvests giving place to 
wasted fields and smoking ruins—the church itself 
becoming a den of vice and immorality, and blas- 
phemy of the living God rising even with the in- 
cense of the altar. Sir, I envy neither the head 
‘nor the heart of that man whose genius leads him 
to become a participant in scenes like these. . 
Mr. President, it was not my fortune to agree 


:, with those patriotic men who framed the compro- 


mise. I doubted its healing effects; but even 
when differing from them, I respected their motives 
pen day, never 

intellect or purer 
: patriotism. But now, sir, when the work 19 ac- 
i complished, and. its good effects are visible ex ery- 
| where, I bow to their guperior wisdom, and ask 
i only the humble privilege of assisting to main- 

tain it, . 

_ It is no argument against the compromise that 
| it has not been everywhere acquiesced in, at once 
| and without question. - When the ocean has been 
| agitated by a tempest the waves do not subside in an 
| hour. So it is with the human mind: when it has 
: been agitated and excited by angry discussions, it 


| requires time to dispel prejudices and remove ani- 


: mosities. ‘Those prejudices and those animosities 
' are dispersing far more rapidly than I anticipated, 
: and every lover of liberty ought to congratulate the 
' nation on theauspicious result; But a few months 

since, darkness and gloom hung over the land. 
| The most sanguine among us looked forward to 
the future with dread and apprehension; but thank 
| God, the clouds are nearly dispersed; through 
| that dark vista a messenger of peace has winged 
i its glorious way, and thousands of rejoicing songs 
_ are already rising on the air. -Yet a jittle longer 
: and the land of Washington will be redeemed from 
_ anarchy; the eye of the pilgrim will again turn 
` hither, not in doubt and terror but in hopeand joy, 
‘ and from lip to lip, throughout the whole land, will 


| their minds that there could be but one mode of `: swelltheglad chorus, “Io triumphe! Io triumphe!” 
destroying an established government, and that by: the Republic is safe, and the banner of the free 
revolution, they may have used words which by a ‘| once more floats beneath an unclouded sky. 
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SPEECH OF HON. S. W. DOWNS, | 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In tue Suyate, January 10, 1852, 
On the Resolution declaring the Compromise - 
Measures to be a definitive settlement of all the 
questions growing out of the subject of domestic 
lavery. i 
* Mr. DOWNS said: 

Mr. Presiwent: I had not arrived in this city 
when the resolution under discussion was intro- 
duced, and if I had been consulted on the subject, 
Y should not have advised such a course. do 
wot think there is much virtue in abstract resolu- | 
tions in legislative bodies; I prefer actions to words | 
always; and as Congress has acted on the sub- | 
jects referred to in the resolution, and has evinced 
no disposition to change the policy adopted in | 
1850; but, on the contrary, as it seemed to be sus- 
tained by more general approbation, both in and 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


‘ 


out of Congress, and in all sections of the coun- 
try, than when first adopted, and has given peace, 
repose, and safety to the Union, I would not, if 
the choice had been left to me, have renewed this 
discussion. However, as it has been renewed 
without my agency, and has led to a general dis- 
cussion of the compremise measures, in the course 
of which arguments and opinions have been ad- 
vanced, and facts stated, most erroneous and dan- 
gerous to the country, and calculated to do injustice 
to those who are responsible for those measures, I, 
too, find it my duty to address the Senate on the 
subject. I appear not as the champion of the com- 
promise—I am willing that it should stand on its 
own merits—but to defend it from the unjust as- 
saults that have been made against it. This ver 
discussion has shown that it is stronger in the af- 
fections of the people than its best friends had sup- 
ed. The clear, frank, and satisfactory manner , 
an which the honorable Senator from Pennsylva- , 
via (Mr. Bropneap] vindicated his State and the ' 
North generally from the charge of obstructing the 
fugitive slave law, will calm and satisfy the minds ; 
ef many in other quarters of the Union who have |; 
had their misgivings on the subject. This is just | 
what we expected from that gentleman, from |. 
his previous course in the other end gf the Capi- 
tol, and before the people, and from his noble State, | 
aow, as she has ever been, literally and traly the 
keystone in the arch of this our glorious Union. | 
in another way this discussion will do good: it 
will show that the opposition to the compromise : 
is much narrower, and embraces fewer individuals 
than it did in 1850. Who makes war on it now? 
Not one from the South, I believe, except the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina on my left, (Mr. Ruert;} 
for I do not understand his colleague, [Mr. Bur- : 
LeR]—whose manly and successful opposition to 
immediate secession, in my opinion, entitles him 
to the thanks and gratitude of the whole natioa— 
as wishing to renew the struggle; and_none from |; 
the North, whatever their course previously may 
have been, except some few agitators, whose pros- 
ts, whose occupations, are gone when the peace 
and quiet of the country are restored. The concert , 
of action between the fanatics North and South on | 
this policy has been so well and so forcibly char- 
acterized by my friend from Alabama, (Mr. CLEM- | 
ews,j in his eloquent speech the other day, that I | 
will not dwell on it.. I will refer to only one illus- ;; 
tration of the fact. hile the Senator from South © 
Carolina (Mr. Ruerr] attacks the territorial judges, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hatz] 
attacks most violently the Supreme Court of the 
United States. His attack is the highest mark of | 
approbation to that high tribunal. The judges of | 
at court have done their duty nobly, and as | 
everybod cepa they would, in relation to the |: 
fugitive ‘eve aw. Without the faithful execution | 
of the law, the peace and quiet of tho country | 
could not have been secured, or the durability of |; 
the measure vouMhed for. Much of the credit |; 
for its fall éxecution is due to the judges of that |; 
court. Without their prompt and energetic ac- |. 
tion, its success in some quarters may be well | 
doubted. When the record of this dangerous |; 
crisis of our Government. comes to be inscribed | 
on the page of history, nothing that was said or |! 
done during its existence ought to, or will, in my |) 
judgment, occupy a more conspicuous place, or || 
New Seaizs—No. 7. 
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be dwelt on with more interest than Judge Nel- 
son’s charge to the grand jury, and similar opin- 


i ions of Judge Woodbury and other members of 


i the court. For these they are entitled to the thanks 
: of every true patriot, and they will receive them, 
_, not the less from the contortions and writhing of 


‘the honorable Senator from New Hampshire. 


This attack reminds me forcibly of the story of the .. 


viper biting the file, which only wounded itself. | 


He says 
very.” It is indeed a citadel; but it is the citadel 
of the Constitution—of the Union—firmly, and I 


hope forever, founded ona rock, from whose solid .. 


. walls of granite such light missiles as the Senator 


and his associates may hurl against it will fall as 


' harmless as the load of a boy’s pop-gun from the 
i walls. of yon monument to the Father of his Coun- 
' try, or (what is a more opposite simile, for he 


‘ deals much in wind) as the light arrow from the 


i; blow-gun of the Indian falls from the sturdy oak 


of his native forest. — 
I shall now proceed to the main object of my 
. speech—a reply to some of the arguments on the 
extraordinary positions assumed by the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. Ruert] in this debate; 
and first I shall notice his objections to the com- 
promise. He says: . . 
t If these enormous pretensions [the disposal of the ter- 
ritory] were subinitted to, it would give the North the power 
of organizing and bringing into the Union sixty-four tree 
States, and the South would retain but fifteen, including 
: Delaware.” e % 
It might be a sufficient answer to this remark, 
that though these sixty-four States—thirty-two of 
which are, I believe, to be west of the Rocky 
Mountains—may, like some speculations in town 
lots or wild lands, look very well on paper; it will 
: be long, indeed, if ever, before the idea will be 
realized. ‘‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of.” When we take into consideration the thou- 
sands of miles of limitless, barren, desert, and 
inaccesible mountains, where the enterprise of 


even the American emigrant will not perhaps fora - 


_ century raise a log-cabin, this must be considered 
at once the wildest chimera. But if it be true, 
how are we to prevent it? The danger, it is said, 


wi 


from the Union new slaves_States. But that 


| power has existed from the foundation of the Gov- 


ernment. Has it ever been exercised to the in- 
jury of the South? I think history will show that 
it has not. But why should we complain so much 
about the admission of free States? Is it so unu- 


sual a thing? The South has held her own well |: 


on this pomt. We stand now relatively as to 
numbers just as we did when the Constitution was 
adopted.” Of the old thirteen -States, at that time 
a majority of seven to six were really and prac- 


sition still at this day, even after the admission of 
‘California, so much complained of; for there have 
been eighteen new States admitted—nine slave and 
nine free. Butthisisnotall: Of these new States, 
seven were formed from territory acquired since 
the Union was established; and of these seven, five 


‘ (Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and 


exas) are slave States, and only five or six years 


since every one of the States thus formed from foreign ` 
: territory WERE sLave Srares; the two free States, | 


lowa and California, having: been since that time 
both admitted. 

But might we not.well inquire of the honorable 
Senator how much better We should have done 
had we obtained the Missouri compromise, which 
he and the Nashville Convention were so willing 
to take, and thought so desirable that they are dis- 
posed to break up the Union because they did not 
get it? The whole territory acquired from Mex- 
i square miles 525,478 
The State of California iS...» ee-e» a» » -158,000 


me memm 


Leaving in Utah and New Mexico, with- 

out the prohibition of slavery.......--367,478 
The quantity of this territory south of 360 

30", which iS. se seses eose ee es cece e e «204,383 
Being deducted, will leave this as the ad- 

vantage which the compromise gives to 

the South over the Missouri compromise. ` 

Line. oe eccsncecceercccsccerecceeee es 163,095 


And this large area is left by the territorial bills in 
precisely the same situation as that south of 369 


the Supreme Court is the ‘‘ citadel of sla- ' 


ll consist in the North having power to exclude . 


i 
| 
i 


30’ would have been had that line been adopted. 
But this is not all that may be said on this subject. 
If we add to the...........square miles 163,095 
! As above stated, the area of Texas, which 

IS.sessoocosecsoneeosseeroeeesee ee e 320,520 


Te will makes oo. cece cee ees. o e. 488,615 
which is the territory the South has got by the 
annexation of Texas, and the acquisition of ter- 
ritory from Mexico, in about two thirds of which 
slavery is established, and in the residue not 
prohibited; while the North got only one hundred 
and fifty eight thousand square miles (California) 
| out of the whole of the recent acquisitions, amount- 
| ing together to eight hundred and fifty thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-eight square miles. Let 
it not be supposed that I believe that full justice 
has been done the South in the disposition of the 
: new territory recently acquired. 1 believe it has 
; not. I fought against it on the Oregon bill; I 
; fought against it on the California bill, and would 
ido so again. But what I do mean is, that though 
| not perfectly just, they are not sufficiently oppres- 
: sive to justify resistance and disunion; that like 
all other acts of legislation, particularly in a coun- 
try so widely extended as ours, there must be in- 
| equality in the operations of the laws; there must 
| arise at times features of injustice to some por- 
| tions. But they do not show any settled purpose 
‘in the North to oppress the South. California 
and Iowa, which gave the free States a majority, ` 
| have never yet aided in oppressing the South, and 


it will be long before they will commence it. 


| 


1 
fi 


When they do, it will be time enough ‘to complain 
‘and to secede. It is a sufficient answer to the reck- 
| less assertion so often made in the discussion of 

this subject; and on this occasion repeated by the 
Senator, that ** two States were wrested from us in 
Texas” by the boundary bill, to state that by the 
Texas compromise of 1845 slavery was prohibited 
forever in all the territory north of 36° 30°; while 


i: In the territory south of that line only the same 
, option was left—to admit or reject slavery—which 


is now extended by this boundary bill from 36° 


| 30’ up to 420, the Oregon boundary. 


Objection has been made to the admission of 
California on constitutional and other grounds. I 
cannot better reply to it than to read from a 
speech made by me on this subject in October 
last: 

t I will now consider, briefly, the several measures called 


the compromise; and, first, the one which has been most 


'! objected to—the admission of California as a State into the 


i 
i 
i 
i! 
al 


{I 
} 


1} that o 


į 


i 
i 


SENTOS 


: : R i| prevent its passage. 
tically free. They stand in the same relative po- ; $ yaaa 


Union. Although I voted against the bill as a separate 
measure, yet, as I was willing to vote for it as a part of the 
compromise, I will give you some of the reasons which 
brought me to this conclusion. I was disposed then to vote 
for this as a part ef the compromise, because my vote ahd 
fall the members of the South against it would not 
I knew it would be passed in spite of 
us—and £o in trnth it was passed at last. But even if we 
could have prevented the passage of it, that would have 
done us no good; for slavery was prohibited by her consti- 
tution, and her State government organized before this 
measure was brought before us, and it would haye remained 
so, just the same, whether she was admitted or not. The 
only difference would have been, that she. would net have 
been a State in the Union, and eatitted to her Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. Slavery was excluded by her 
great distance from us, by the doubt and agitation as to tie 
! right to carry slaves there, and by many other causes, long 
| before this prohibition was made, or the State adinitted. 
But it is said the State was admitted irregularly, and with- 
out passing pas ty the usyal state of territorial probation. 
Ft may well be objected te this argument that there is no 
uniform rule on- the sabject. Some Statea were admitted 
in one form, and some in another. -The Constitution pro- 
vides no form ; nor does Congress. The power is plenary, 
and without condition or limit, except in one particular, 
and it is that ‘ Congress may admit new States.’ The plan 
of territorial governments has been frequently adopted, but 
has heen departed from in many previous cases. The 
first two new Slates admitted into the Union were adinit- 
ted without this formality. The first (Vermont) was ad- 
mitted in 1791, on the application of her commissioners, on 
a constitution formed in 1777, before the present Constitu- 
tion was adopted, precisely in the same way California 
was admitted ; and the very next one (Kentucky) was ad- 
mitted before she had any constitution at all, by an act of 
Congress authorizing the President to declare her admitted 
when she should present herself with a republican costitu- 
tion—just as it was proposed to do with California at one 
time: and thus she came in. There have Peën several 
other departures from the usual course. Even Texas was 
one of them only a short time before. Mr. Polk, during his 
administration, despairing of settling the question other- 
wise, approved of a plan to admit California, prospectively 

as in the case of Kentucky. Such a measure was propose! 

by Judge Douglas, and, being referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, I made aminority report, accompanied by a bill, 
in favor of it, but it did not pass. If it had, and California 
(as she no doubt would} had- adopted a constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery, Congress. would have had no more right to 


` 
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refuse to admit her than Kentucky. Indeed, many mem- 


bers of Con; trom the South, as well as the North, | 


under this idea, started by Mr. Polk, advised the Calitor- || 


nians to adopt this course. d ; 
alty approved at first by Southern men, until it began to be | 
apprehended that slavery would be abolished. Yet alt 
must have knowa—as Mr. Calhoun declared in bis resolu- 
tion cf 1847—that when the people of a new territory formed 
a constitution for themselves, they had the “ unconditional 
right”? to reject or admit slavery, as they might decide.” 

I do not deem it necessary to disouss the con- . 
atitutional question; for that was given up in the 
debate in the Senate on the protest in 1850. 

The Senator says the fugitive-slave law has not 


I think, indeed, it was gener- |) 8p 
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He opens this branch of his subject by a denun- 
ciation of Southern pusillanimity, of which he 
eaks as flippantly and as coolly as if he had the 


sole right to rule in questions of honor and pro- : 


priety for our portion of the Union, and as if his | 
. doctrines had not been repudiated by all the most ` 


: patriotic and distinguished men of the South, and 
m his own State, and then proceeds to the argu- 
ment by an assumption as little sustained by our 


He said: 
tt The policy of the Union ia under the control of Northern 


been executed, and he mentions two or three sentiments and Northern interests.” 


instances in which its execution has been prevented 
by the violence of mobs. But he ought to have 
recollected, as I am sure the country will recollect, 
that, before the t 
that the law for be recapture of fugitives was not 
executed, and the exceptions were where it was, 
and that now the rule is the other way, and the 
few exceptions are where it has failed. 

been as fully and as faithfully executed as any law 
ever was or will be. It has been executed in 


Let 'us see how a few facts in our history will 
show the incorrectness of this assumption: The 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Revolu- 


e of this act, the rule was tion was from the South; the permanent seat of: South have pros 


Government was established in the South; an ex- 
tent of seacoast has been acquired in the South 
. (embracing, too, the great outlet of the valley of 


: coast at the close of the Revolution, while none 
has been acquired at the North, on the Atlantic. 


every State in the West, and in other free States Of the eleven Presidents elected, seven were from 


bordering on slave States. In every instance, 
except one in Pennsylvania, the Federal and State 


the South and four from the North; five from: the 
South served two terms; not one from the North. 


officers, civil and military, have done their duty. The South has had the Presidency nearly fifty out 


In no instance has the State authority interposed 
to prevent its execution—not even in Vermont, 
where alone a State Legislature has attempted to 
interfere since the passage of the act, and that ina 


moment of delusion, and against the opinions of | 
the ablest and best men even in that quarter of the - 


Union. I will not further discuss this point, but 
will conclude what I have to say on the subject 


of sixty-four years that the present Government 
will have existed at the close of the present term. 
The office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
has been held by two Gouthern men for more than 
half a century Continnadel s As it was in the 

ast, so it is at present: a Southern man presides 

ere, and in the other House, and did during the 
last Congress; the chairmen of the most important 


the executive power alone. President Jackson restrained 

by the Maysville veto the power claimed for a general sys- 
' tem of internal improvements—the one at which Mr. Jef- 
' ferson was more alarmed than any other—and Mr. Polk 
; confirmed it in the veto of the harbor bill in 1846. Mr. 
' Tyler vetoed a Bank of the United States, and made it an 
obsolete idea forever; and the high tariff, which drove 
South Carolina to nullification in 1 was so much re- 
duced under the advice of Mr. Polk and his Southern Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as to leave no cause of complaint on 
that score, even on the part of South Carolina. Since 1885 
seven new States have been admitted into the Union—four 


. past history as any that was ever made perhaps | free, and three slave States; but the slave States thus ad- 
+ on this floor. 


mitted contain an area prener than the four free States, e 
and there is a clause in the act adtnilting Texas providing 
for four additional States within her boundaries. There 
: are, too, ahead some ‘accidents’ for the acquisition and 
admission of new States of the South which are not unwor- 
thy of consideration. T think, then, after all, we have 
stood our ground pretty welt for the Jast quarter of a cen- 
tury, and have no great reason to despair. Yes, we of the 
pered greatly during that time. The North 
o prospered greatly, perhaps more than we have, but 
' we ought not to envy them, or quarrel with them for their 
j onan: If they have made more money than we 
` have, we have had, as has been the case through the whole 


y has als 


It has | the Mississippi) greater than our whole extent of ` history of the Government, at least our share of the honor 


> and power.” ; 

' But if secession were a wise and safe remedy, have 
the States a right, under the Constitution, as the 
Senator, and, I regret to say, some others of higher 
authority supposed, to resort to it? I think not, 
except as a revolutionary remedy. It is said to 
be a reserved right of the States; but that cannot 
. be, because many rights, and this among others, 
are prohibited, as they would annul the grant of 
supreme power to the National Government, and 
be inconsistent with other special prohibitions to 
the States. An important part of the 10th amend- 
of the Constitution, so often referred to, is 
Here it 


j 

li 
| Ment titt 
: the “ powers prohibited to the States,” 


with brief quotations from the speech of the hon- ` committees, in this and the other House, are is in full: 


orable Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] who 


sits near me, who differed very widely from me ij Army is a native of the South; all three of the | 
on the measures of the compromise, and to whose || commanders in the war with Mexico were natives, 


Southern men; the Commander-in-Chief of the 


able remarks on this subject, the other day, we | and two of them residents of the South. 


all listened with so much pleasure: 


4 Now, I'am not aware of one of the Southern States, ex- | were 


cept the State of South Carolina, which continues to pfo- 
test against them. I am not aware of one of the Southern 


+ 


this Government, If you will stop there, and execute in 
faith the law for the reclamation of fugitive slaves, we | 
will acquiesce in what has been done.” i 


¢é As to the fugitive slave law, I do not entirely agree with | 


as to the practical effect of the law. Iam not aware (un- 
Jess it be in the first instance, which occurred at Boston) of 
any instance where the officers of the Federal Government, 
in execution of that iaw, have failed to do their duty.” 
“Sir, I do not sympathize in the slightest degree with 
what fell from the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
er Ruert,] who addressed us yesterday and the day be- | 
When he declared himself for disunion.”’ 


But why should we further discuss the compro- 
mise measures, when the Senator has himself., a 
mitted that he does not find in them sufficient 
reason to justify the disunion movement which he 
has set on foot, and is so recklessly and so vio- 


for he says, speaking of the compromise measures: 
“If this had been the first instance in the operation of ' 


the Government in which it had departed from that course | , 


of impartiality which should characterize its dealings with | 


all its members, we should have sufficient reason perhaps | 
to let it pass, as it would not be a result from tho nature of | 
the system itself, but an aberration which might be transient | 
in its character.” 

This yields the point, and gives up all grounds of 
justification of resistance, so far as the compromise 
measures are concerned. It amounts to more than 
this: it is a solemn annunciation, made for the first 
and I hope the last time in the Senate of the United 
States by one of its members, that our system of 

vernment is a failure, and ought to be aban- 

oned; that we should give up at once those insti- ; 
tutions under which we have so much prospered, 
and are now so prosperous, and which are not 
only our dearest possession, but, as was so elo- 
quently said the other day by the distinguished 
guest of the nation now among us, offer the only 
hope to the rest of the world. I shall not examine 
the other grounds of complaint stated by the Sen- 
ator, inasmuch as I think they will have little 
weight with the public; since it has been so well 
remarked, in the course of this debate, that one of 
the most objectionable of them, according to his 
arguments—the tariff of 1846—was voted for b 


HM 
|| decided terms, disapproved of the remedy pro 
i 


fy 


(constructions which, if legitimate, leave no limits to their 


I 
f 


|! € well reason and 


him and all the other members of the South Car- 
olina delegation. 


I proceed now to his arguments on secession. 


I notice these thingsin no boastful spirit,, They | 
, 1 know, brought about without deSign, in | 


j the natural course of events; but they certainly go 


States, except the State of South Carolina, which has not | 
declared, in the most emphatic manner, to the majarity in tl 


far to show that the South are not that oppressed 
people which some would represent them to be. 

or the double purpose of illustrating the opin- | 
ion I have here advanced, and to show that Mr. | 


| 
' 


i Jefferson rejected with horror such violent reme- | 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Botier) |; dies for injuries to the South as the Senator has | 

| been propagating, I beg leave to read an extract ' 
'| from a speech delivered by me in June last: | 


t More than a quarter of a century since (in the year 1825) 
r. Jefferson (I need apply no epithets to him, his name is ; 
enough) thought there was at least as much reason to com- | 
| plain of the action of the General Government as any 
Southern men can think now exists; yet he, in the most 
| ni posed by 
| South Carolina, and those who concur with her. He saiti 
in his letter to Mr. Giles: > 
& tI see as you do, and with the 

€ rapid strides with which the Federa 
t emment is advancing towards the usurpation of alt the 


‘| ‘rights reserved to the States, and the consolidation in itself 


lently urging upon the people of South Carolina ?— `; 


: Sof all powers, foreign and domestic; and that, too, by 


l 
i 


power. 

‘¢¢ And what is our resource for the preservation of the 
Constitution? Reason and argument? You might as 
argue to the marble columns encircling 


‘them!’ 

scc Are we, then, to stand to our arms with the hot- 
‘headed Georgian? No! This must be the inst resource, 
t not to be thought of until much longer and greater suffer- 
‘ings. If any infraction of a compact of so many parties is | 
‘to be resisted at once, as a dissolution of it, none could | 
t ever be formed which could last one year. We must have ‘ 


t under delusion ; give them time for reflection and expe- 
‘rience of consequences ; keep ourselves in a situation to 
| ¢ profit by the chapter of accidents, and separate from our 

‘ companions only when the sole alternatives left are the ; 


t government without limitation of powers.’ 

‘t Never came from his pen wiser or more patriotic words 
than these! With what foresight his philosophic mind 
dwelt on events favorable to the South that have already 
come to pasa! It seems like prophecy! Little more than 
a quarter of a century has elapsed ; yet what, in that short 
space in the life of a nation, 


i 


$ » bave been the ‘chapter of | 
accidents’ already recorded in onr history favorable to | 
State rights and Southern interests! Fiye Presidentshave | 
since been elected, and two acting Presidents; three of the 
Presidents were from the South, as was also one of the acting i 
Presidents; one of the Presidentsfrom the North was a na- 
tive of the South. The office of President has been actu- | 
Rily held aceite out of the last twenty-five years bi 
jouthern Presidents, a: ight -~ 
Ryser det » and only eight -years by Northern 
“During the administration of three of these Southern | 
Presidents—one of them so by accident—three of the great- | 


est limitations ever imposed on the constructive powers of 
the Federal Government have been adopted, in two eases by | 


f to the States or to the people.” 


atest affliction, the ; 
branch of our Gov- | 


t patience and longer endyrance with our brothers while | 


‘dissolution of the Union with them, or submission to a !: 


Y |i 
H 


‘< The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
Are not both the powers delegated to the United 
States, and those prohibited to the States, wholly 
incompatible with such a right? 
| The Senator says: . 
| Tt i cession] is r necessary incident con- 
: wsciek tin oes pii Seay of the previ One 
State could not give to another, and the Constitution could 
| not give to the States, the Tight to seeede. They have it 
originally.” ; 

Well, suppose they had: plat could not the 
Constitution, take it away? as not one great 
object of the new Constitution to take away 

certain powers from the States, and give them to 
the National Government? And did it not take 
away State sovereignty, in a great degree at least? 
for to lessen it is to destry it. Must it not exist 
| in its totality, or exist not at all? As there can- 
' not exist in the same Government two supreme 
|, powers, so it would seem there cannot exist two 
sovereignties. There are strong reasons to con- 
clude it was taken away. The word is not, I be- 
l lieve, mentioned in the Constitution. Certainly 
: no such right is expressly reserved to the States 
` in that instrument. There was, though, such an 
‘ express reservation in the articles of the Con- 
federation. ‘Those articles were the first organic 
| and preéxisting law of the nation. The Constitu- 
: tion amended and enlarged them. A provision, 
then, that was in the first and omitted in the 
i second, especially if inconsistent with the new 
: powers ted, must be considered as abro- 
i gated. The second article of the Confederation 
18: A 
‘¢ Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
ndence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
' jis not by this Confederation expressly delegated to the 


[i 


:! United States in Congress assembled.” 


Mr. Madison, in his lette? to Mr. Randolph, 
just before the meeting of the Convention in 1787, 
. Clearly thought the sovereignty must be given up. 
. He wrote: : 

T hold it for a fundamental point that an individual in- 


‘| dependence of the States is utterly irreconcilable with the 


idea of an aggregate sovereignty. I think, at the same 
| time, that a consolidation of the States into one simple re- 
. public is not jess unattainable than it would be inexpedient: 
: Let it be tried, then, whether any thiddle ground can be 
; taken which wil at once support a due supremacy of the 
' national authority, and leave in force the local authorities, 


i 


! go far as they can be subordinately usefal.” 


General Washington took a similar view of the 
‘ subject in his letter as President of the Conven- 
. tion, in transmitting the Constitution to Congress. 
. He used this language: 


| “Is is obviously impracticable in the Federal Government 
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pan a 


of these States to secure all rights of independent sorer- || the Committee of Detail in. the Convention, and 


eignty to each, and yet provide for the interest and safety n : : 
of all. Individuals entering into society must give up a taken up as the basis of discussion, the words 


“ Whilst the Genera] Assembly thus declares the rights 
retained by the States—rights which they have never 
yielded, and which this State will never voluntarily yield— 


share of liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude of 
the sacrifice must depend as well on situation and circum- 
stance as on the object to be attained. It is at all times dif- 
ficult to draw with precision the line between those rights | 
which must be surrendered and those which may be re- i 
served; and an the present occasion this difficulty was in- | 
creased by a difference among the several States as to their 
situation, extent, habits, and particular interests. In all our 
deliberations on this subject, we kept steadily in our view 
that which appears to us the greatest interest of every true 
American—the consolidation of our Union—in which is 
involved our prosperity, felicity, safety—perhaps our na- 
tional existence. This important consideration, seriously 


and deeply impressed upon our minds, led each State in the i: : 
‘| That treason could not be both against the United States |: 
|| and individual. States, being an offence against the sover- 


Convention to be less rigid on points of inferior magnitude 
than might have been otherwise expected; and thus the 
Constitution which we now present is the result of a spirit 
of amity and of that mutual deference and concession which 
the peculiarity of our political situation rendered indispens- 
a . > 

Mr. Jefferson did not believe the States retained 
their entire sovereignty. I cannot find that he 
ever uses the word in speaking of State rights; 
and it is certainly to be inferred from his writings 
that he thought it did not exist under our present 
Constitution. but, on the contrary, he speaks of 


the General Government as “acting on the citi- : 


zens directly and forcibly.” (Letter to Mr. Liv- 
ingston, p. 391.) 7 


General Jackson’s opinions accorded with Gen- 


eral Washington’s, Mr. Jefferson’s,and Nr. Mad- 
ison’s, on this principle. Here is what hè said 
about it in the proclamation of the 10th December, 
1832, and it applies to the question of secession as 
well as that of State sovereignty: 

cc Men of the best intentions and soundest views niay 


differ in their construction of some parts of the Constitu- ' 
tion ; but there are others on which dispassionate refiec- ' 
Of this nature appears to be the | 


tion can have no doubt. 
assumed right of secession.” A 

‘It rests, as we have seqg, on the alleged undivided 
sovereignty of the States, and on their having formed, in 
this sovereign capacity, a compact which is called the Con- 
stitution, from which, because they made it, they have the 
right to secede. Both of these positions are erroneous, 


ticipated.” 

s The States severally have not retained their entire 
sovereignty.” : 

‘It has heen shown that in becoming parts of a nation, 
not members of a league, they surrendered many of their 
essential parts of sovereignty. The right to make treaties, 
declare war, levy taxes, exercise exclitsive judicial and 
legislative powers, were all of er functions of sovereign 

wer. The States, then, for 
longer sovereign. The allegiance of their citizens was 


transferred, in the first instance, to ghe Government of the | 


United States ; they became American citizens, and owed 
obedience to the Constitution of the United States, and to | 
laws made in conformity with the powers it vested in Con- i 
gress. This last position has not been, and cannot be, 
nied. How, then, can that State be said to be sovereign | 
and independent whose citizens owe obedience to laws not i 
made by it, and whose magistrates are sworn to disregard : 
those laws when they come in conflict with those passed | 
by another? What shows conclusively that the States can- 
not be said to have réserved an undivided sovereignty is, 
that they expressly ceded the right to punish treason—not | 


treason against their separate power, but treason against | 
the United States. Treasow is an offence against sover- |. 


eignty, and sovereignty must reside with the power to | 


t 


these purposes, were no | 


i| been declared and punis 


after the United States ‘‘or ‘any of them” was 
i inserted in two places, but struck out in debate, 


|i which shows that treason was intended to be pro- || 
On the |, 


discussion of this article in the Convention, Gou- |. as to be met by actual resistance. 


. vided for against the United States alone. 


verneur Morris said: 

| “He was for giving te the Union an exclusive right to 

| declare what should be treason. In case of a contest be- 

| tween the United States and a particular State, the people 
of the latter must, under the disjunctive terms of the clause, 

' be traitors to one or the other authority.” : 


Dr. Johnson said: 


: eignity, which can be but one and the same community. ?? 


Mr. Madison said: 


{| _“ That as the definition here was of treason against the 
i| United States, it would seem that the individual States |: 
i: us all. 
: than separate from them, every misfortune, save that only of 
; living under a government of unlimited powers. We owe 


|, would be left in possession of a concurrent power so far as 
', to define and punish treason, particularly against them- 
selves, which might involve a double punishment.” 


«Mr. Wilson and Dr: Johnson moved that ‘or |: Shd to the world at large, to pursue with temper and per- 


; | severance the great experiment which shall prove that man 
struck out, in order to remove the embarrassment; |: 

: ‘! imposed, and securing to its members the enjoymentof life, 
| liberty, property, and peace: and further to show that even 


any of them,” after the ‘‘ United States,” be 


which was agreed to nem. con. 
© Mr. Madison said : 


é This has not removed the embarrassment. The same 


_ fined, and against a particular State according to its laws.” 


4 Mr. Ellsworth said: 


“ There can be no danger to the government authority 


:. from this, as the laws of the United States are to be para- 


mount.” 
'. Dr. Johnson was still of opinion— 


Colonel Mason sgaid: 

“The United States will have a qualified sovereignty 
only. The individual States wil! retain a part of the sover- 
: eignty. An act may be treason against a particular State 

which is not so against the United States. 
: rebellion of Bacon in Virginia as an illustration of the doc- 


i trine.” 
and some of the arguments to prove them so have been an- i 


Dr. Johnson said: 

. S That case would amount to treason -against the sover- 
; eign—the supreme sovereign, the United States.’? 

Mr. King observed: 


€ That the controversy relating to treason might be of less 
magnitude than was supposed, as the legislature might 
punish capitally under other names than treason.”? 


Mr. Wilson said: 


& In cages ofa general nature treason can only be against 
the United States; and in such they should have the sole 
right to declare the punishment of treason.” 


| 

i 

| The words ‘‘ against the United States ” were 
| stricken out and afterwards inserted, and the clause 
| left as it now stands. The wisdom that guided 
{ 
| 


fact that in all our muses’ history, treason has 
ed by the United States 

| only, and that no difficulty has arisen from it or 

| objection made. 

he authority of Mr. Jefferson and General 

: Jackson are relied ort to sustain secession—with 


unish it. But the reserved, righta of the States are not 
ess sacred because they have, for their common intérest, 
made the General Government the depository of those 
rights.” ; 

& 3o obvious are the reasons which forbid this secession, 
that it is only necessary to allude tothem. The Union was 
formed for the benefit of all. 
sacrifices of interests and opinions, 
be recalled? Can the States who magnanimously surren- 
dered their tite to the Territcries of the West recall the 
grant? Will the inhabitants of the inland States agree to 

all the duties that may be imposed without their assent 


y 
fs those on the Atlantic or the Gulf, for their own benefit? || 


Shall there be a free port in one State and onerous duties in 
apother? No one believes that any right exists in 4 single 
State to involve another in these and countless other evils, 
contrary to the engagement selemnly made. Every one 
must see that the other States, inself-defence, must oppose 
it at ali hazards.”’ 


But the Senator has discovered a recognition of | 
the sovereignty of the States in that provision of | 


Ji 


~the Constitution relating to treason. He has, in 
his quotation, interpolated words to help him out; 
but even that will not do. It is precisely this pro- 
vision, and others on the same subject, that induced 
General Jackson to conclude that the States had 
not retained their entire sovereignty. 

He (Mr. Raerr) quotes the Constitution in 
these words: 7 

c Treason against the United States shall consist only in 


It was produced by mutual || 
Can those sacrifices ,: 


levying war against them (the States) or in adhering to 
their enemies, (the enemies of the States,) giving them aid 
and comfort.” : : ; 


In the project of the Constitution reported by 


\, what justice may be seen from what follows. , 


In his first inaugural address, Mr. Jefferson sets 
down as arffong the vital principles of our system— 
‘©THE PRESERVATION Of the General Government in 

| its whole Constitutional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of our 
peace at home and safety abroad; a jealous care of the 
rights of election by the people; a mild and safe corrective 
of. abuses which are lopped off by the sword of revolution, 
where peaceable remedies are unprovided ; absolute acquies- 
cence in the decisions of the majority, the vital principle of 
republics, from which is no appeal but to force, the vital 

inciple and immediate parent of despotism.”” 

And that is not all. Afterwards he told us what 
| were his opinions, upon a later occasion, when he 
had retired to privat® life. . In‘ 1824, when this 
subject was again, as in 1799, to be brought up 
before the Virginia Legislature, in reference to the 
subject of internal improvements, he drew up a 
project, or a set of resolutions, which he thought 
: ought to be adopted by the Virginia Legislature 
under the circumstances. But did he profess 
secession? Not at all. But he pore: in the 
resolutions sent in a letter to Mr. Madison, that 
they should wait patiently, but protest against this 
violation of the Constitution by these resolutions, 
i and then postpone the question, and send these 
resolutions to other States, and rouse up the nation 
upon the subject, as we had done in 1798 and 1799. 
‘He never thought of secession, How, then, can 
he be quoted as authority for secession? 

He further says: : 


act might be treason against the United States, as now de- . 


“ There could be no treason against a particular State.’ | 


He cited the | 


the Convention on this subject is shown by the | 


they do not mean to raise the banner of disaffection or of 
separation from their sister States, co-parties with them- 
selves to this compact. They know and value too highly 
the blessings of their Union, as to foreign nations and ques- 
tions arising among themselves, to consider every infraction 
They respect too affec- 
tionately the opinions of those possessing the same rights 
under the same instrument to make every difference of 
construction a ground of immediate rupture. They would, 


. indeed, consider such a rupture as among the greatest 


calamities which could befall them, but not the greatest. 


: There is yet one greater, submission to a government of un- 


limited powers. It is only when the hope of avoiding this 


`: shall become absolutely desperate, that further forbearance 


could not be indulged. Shoulda majority of the co-parties, 
therefore, contrary to the expectation and hope of this 
Assembly, prefer at this time acquiescence in these assump- 
tions of power by the federal member of the Government, 
we will be patient and suffer much, under the confidence 
that time, ere it be too Jate, will prove to them also the 
bitter consequences in which that usurpation will involve 
In the mean while we will breast with them, rather 


every other sacrifice to ourselves, to our federal brethren, 
is capable of living in society, governing itself by laws self- 


when the government of its choice shall manifesta tendency 
to degeneracy, we are not at once to despair but that the 


: Will and the watchfulness of its sounder parts will reform 
'' its aberrations, recall it to original and legitimate princi- 
; ples, and restrain it within the rightful limits of seif-gov- 
' ement. And these are the objects of this declaration and 
' protest.?? 


I will not refer to the authority of Mr. Madi- 
son, for it is too well known to need any such 
reference. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
CiLemens] has already referred to him, and it 


|; would be useless for me to do so. But I will say 
| that he equally disclaimed that doctrine. These 


names are worthy of some consideration and re- 
spect. 

It is said sometimes that General Jackson’s proc- 
lamation went further than he intended, me that 


' there were explanations and retractions in regard 


to it given afterwards in the Globe or some othet 
paper. I take avery different view of that procla- 
mation. It was published on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, while Congress was in session, and was dis- 


, cussed in the Globe and elsewhere.” But I have 
| examined those discussions, and I find no such re- 


traction or explanation as it has been said was 
made. But if there was anything like that, still 
there is another document, which came from him 
some time afterwards, which supports my position. 
It is his celebrated nullification message, sent in to 
Congress on the 16th of January, more than a 
month after his proclamation. In that is the sen- 
timent so often quoted against the secessionists. 
General Jackson, in emphatic language, op- 
posed the project of secession and nullification in 
1833, and stated the principle involved as follows: 


“The right of the people of a single State to absolve 
themselves at will, and without the consent of the other 
States, from their most solemn obligations, and hazard the 
liberties and happiness of the millions composing this 
Union, cannot be acknow +; Sach. authority is be+ 
lieved to be utterly. repugnant, both to the principles upon 
which the General Government is constituted and to the 
objects which it was expressly formed to attain. 

ic Against all acts which may be alleged to transcend the 
constitutional power of the Government, or which may be 
inconvenient or oppressive in their operation, the Consti- 
tution itself has prescribed the modes of redress. Itis the 
acknowledged attribute of free institutions, that, under 
them, the empire of reason and law is substituted for that 
of the sword. To no other source can appeals for aup- 

d wrongs be made consistently with the obligations of 
outh Carolina. Tə no other. can such appeals be made 
with safety at any time; aad to their decisions, when con- 
stitutionally pronounced, it becomes the duty no less of the 
public authorities than of the people in every case to yield 
a patriotic submission. A 

«That a Btate, or any other great portion of the people 
suffering under long and intolerable oppression, and hav+ 
ing tried all constitutional remedies without the hope of 
redress, may have a natural right, when their happiness 
can be po otherwise secured, and when they can do so 
without greater injury to others, to absolve themselves 
from their obligations to the Government aud appeal to the 
last resort, need not on the present accasion be denied. 

“The existence of this right, however, must depend 
upon the causes. which may justify its exercise. Itis the 
Pena ratio, which presupposes that the proper appeals to 
all other means of redress have been made in good faith, 
and which can never be rightfully resorted to unless it be 
unavoidable. Itis not the right of the State, but of the 
individual, and of all the individuals in the State. It is 
the right of mankind generally to secure, by all means in 
their power, the blessings of liberty and happiness; but 
when, for these purposes, any body of men have volun- 
tarily, associated themselves. under a particular form of 
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government, no portion of them can dissolve the associa- 
t 


tion without acknowledging the correlative right in the 


mitted consistently with the general happiness. In this , 
view, it is a right dependent upon the power to enforce it.” ; 


The gentleman has endeavored to weaken the | 
force and authority of General Jackson in his cele- | 
brated proclamation and nullification message, by | 
suggesting that that proclamation was drawn up | 


by Mi. Livingston, and that, although Mr. Liv- |: 


ingston was a Republican once, he afterwards be- | 
came a Federalist. This statement of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] in regard to 
this matter is full of errors and anachronisms. He 


1 


\ ! ae e a naon eam be per. || Error in alleging that at one time of his life Mr. 
Temäinier t6 deride ee ae Phis © Livingston was a Federalist, or one who favored 


But the gentleman has committed a still greater 


the giving the strongest powers to the Government !| 
of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, the charge is made, in order 
to lessen the weight of the proclamation, that Mr. |: 
Livingston was the author of it. But that matter ` 
has been so fully explained, that I will not now | 
enter into it at any length. It has been fully ex- |; 
plained by one who was the private secretary of `! 


H 
: 
l; 


: General Jackson at the time, and I shall merely 


said that Mr. Jefferson wrote Mr. Livingston a `; 
letter in approval of his speech upon Foot’s res- i 


olution. But that could not be so, as Mr. Jeffer- | 


son was dead four years before that speech was |. 


delivered. Mr. Livingston had made the speech | 


in 1830, and Mr. Jefferson died in 1826. Mr.: 


Jefferson did write hima letter in 1824, in relation | 
to his speech upon the subject of internal improve- ; 
ments. And he did not then approve of his opin- | 
ion; but, on the contrary, he disapproved of it.* 


1 


| 
| 
| 


| 


*Tnre Hon. Mr. RRETT, or Sours CaROLina.—It ought ; 
not, perhaps, to surprise us that this gentleman should con- | 
tinue to persevere in a course of policy which has been re- 
pudiated by the people of his State, and is obviously at war 
with the bestinterests of his country, as they are understood 
by the patriots and statesmen of both the great parties which 
have been developed by our public experience. Those who | 
have watched the course ofthe Southern Press, located in 
this city forthe professed purpose of guarding what it deéms 
Southern interests, cannot have failed to see that the honor- : 
able Senator from South Carolina has but faithfully echoed | 
the notes of that organ. Disunion rather than acquiescence 


idea that General Jackson would allow any other | 
erson to dictate for him anything of that kind. ;' 
t is a great mistake to suppose that General Jack- 
No doubt he :: 


|! 
attempt to show how utterly erroneous was the i 
l 
i 


son drew his ideas from other men. 
had an able cabinet at that time, and no doubt Mr. ; 
Livingston was a prominent member of it. Gen- ' 
eral Jackson consulted with other men, and they `i 
may have induced him to make alterations; but : 
the character of the work is preéminently his :: 
own, i 

To show how little foundation there is for the 


| charge that Mr. Livingston inculcated the federal 
' doctrines of Alexander Hamilton, I will refer you | 


to his celebrated speech on Mr. Foot’s resolutions. | 
It was well that the gentleman tried to get clear of ; 


‘his authority, for it was a powerful authority — 


against him. It was necessary to devise some : 


' scheme to get rid of it; and it will appear from the ‘: 


extracts from that speech, which I shall read, that | 


. he inculeated the most liberal and pure principles ' 


in the compromise—secession, not as a revolutionary rem- {' 


edy, but as a constitutional right—and the organization of 

the South in the attitude of resistanee, suspending or nulli- | 
fying the regular action of the laws, until those laws can be | 
made to take the form prescribed by Mr. Ruerr and his fol- 
Jowers—are the great and prominent grounds upon which 
these new lights would seek to place our hopes to preserve 
our republican institutions and transmit them unimpaired 
to our posterity. 

But it is not so much our purpose on this occasion to point 
out the glaring enormities, both in doctrine and argumen 
which render the position of the honorable Senator referre 
to offensive to the patriotic spirit of our people, as to correct 
an error into which he has fallen respecting the views en- 
tertained by General Jackson during the nullification crisis of 
1812. The proclamation issued at that time, the honorable 
Senator was understood to say, was not written by the 
President, but by Mr. Livingston—who was represented as 
a changeling in politics, and an acknowledged Federalist. 
In making such statements the honorable Senator can find 
no pretext outside of the irresponsible declarations of the 
heretic organs whose aim it was at that day to break up the | 
Government, and destroy the influence of the patriot who 
threw himself into the breach, and risked all his character 
and fame in overthrowing a combination which was far 
more dangerous to the Constitution than the invasion of the 

. British in 1815 had been to our liberties. We defy the hon- 
orable Senator to produce any respectable authority for 
invalidating the declaration we now make respecting the 
preparation and issue of that proclamation as a public docu- 
ment. 

It is true that the document issued from the State De- 

artment, where all such papers are recorded, and that Mr. 

ivingston, who was the Secretary of State, was the cab- 
inet minister chiefly consulted in its preparation. But itis 
utterly untrue that Mr. Livingston did more than give form 
to sentiments carefully drawn by the Genera}’s own hand, 
or by his private secretary, or that the paper did not undergo | 
the usual cabinet revision and consultation before it was 
published. The writer of this article was that private sec- 
retary, and there is now in the Senate one of the cabinet 
officers of General Jackson who took part in the consulta- 
tions on that paper, and who cannot have forgotten the 
careful attention which was given to every word of it whilst 
in a state of preparation. At the last meeting of the tabi- 
net on this subject several passages in the paper were ma- 
terially changed, in order that there might be nothing in it, 
of either phraseology or sentiment, at which exception 
could be taken, or which could give rise to the impression, 
now so anxiously sought to be created, that it was a docu- 
ment which did not represent the opinions or feelings of the 
President. The following is one among other passages 
that can be enumerated which was accepted as a substitute 
for the original paragraph on the same subject, to which 
exception was taken by one of the cabinet: 
A «The people of the United States formed the Constitu- 
tion, acting through the State Legislatures in making the 
: compact, to meet and discuss its provisions, and acting in | 
i separate conventions when they ratified those provisions ; 
but the terms used in its construction show it to be a gov- 

emment in which the people of all the States collectively 
‘are represented. 
ithe President and Vice Presidert. Here the States have 

no other agency than to direct the mode in which the votes 

; shail be given. The candidates having a majority of the 
(Votes are chosen. The electors of a majority of States 

may have given their votes for one candidate, and yet an- 
‘other may be chosen. The peuple, then, and not the 
‘States, are represented in the executive branch.” 

This paragraph had the sanction of the lamented Wood- 
bury, at whose instance it was offered as a substitute for 
the original, which he deemed not quite guarded enough in 
the historical aceount it gave of the manner in which the 


Constitution came into existence as a compact between :; 


of State-rights democracy. Mr. Livingston made | 
upon those resolutions a most eloquent speech, in .. 
whic he differed from Mr. Webster, Mr. Hayne, |i 
Judge Rowan, and others. The only person with |; 
whom he did agree, in that debate, was a gentle- || 
man who I regret is now no more, but then a dis- |; 
. it 
the States. Mr. Woodbury referred to the language of Mr. | 
Madison on this subject, and thought it would be safer to 
adopt it than any other general terms which could be 
framed; and accordingly bis suggestions prevailed, and 
superseded other expressions which, though tantamount m 
substance, might have left room for caviters to insinuate 
that there was a desire to evade or weaken the authority of | 
the great statesman who had taken £0 prominent a part in 
the debates on the adoption of the Constitution and of the 
Virginia resolutions of 1798-99. 
Other passages could be pointed to in the proclamation 
which mark a change of the original draught, but it is |, 
deemed unnecessary to notice them more particularly. We |: 
shall hereafter recur to the subjeet, and demonstrate that 
the explanations, which afterwards appeared ın the Globe, 
and have been termed by some of the Southern politicians : 
recantations of the proclamation, were intended by Gen- i| 
eral Jackson to show that his opinions, as expressed in that 
document, were unaltered and unalterable. We remember 
to have heard Mr. Livingston often speak of the advanta- 
geous impressions he received from the General when dis- 
cussing with him the difficulties created by the ordinance | 
of South Carolina, and the practical mode of counteracting |: 
them by the constitutional action of the Federal author- ! 
ity. He adverted to the scenes at New Orleans, when he, ! 
as one of the most prominent legal advisersof the General, | 
felt overwhelmed by the declaration of mattial-law, and : 
was startled at the summary proceedings which followed 
the resort to thatextreme measure. He declared that, until ; 
he read the grounds of defence, prepared by the General ʻi 
himself, he was not aware of the strength of his case, and | 
that there was not a jawyer in the city of New Orleans who | 
could have given the masterly exposition whieh the Gen- 
eral gave without the aid of a single book. On that oeca- 
sion, and in writing that defence, Mr. Liyingston did no 
more than reduce into form the substance of the views 
hastily prepared by the General. It wasthe same with the 
proclamation, except that the latter document had all the 
consideration and reflection that were proper to secure it 
the lights which could be supplied by consultation with the 
most eminent statesmen, and by the most careful examina- |: 
tion of our public records and authorities. H 
The Hon. Mr. Rhett has perhaps forgotten that General | 
Jackson was a prominent politician in 1800, and understood || 
perhaps quite as well the views*of Jefferson and Madison `| 
as those who now pretend to follow them when stirring up `| 
the South to organize resistance against the compromise. ‘| 
General Jackson was the friend of Mr. Jefferson in those | 
days, came to the Senate as a State-rights Democrat, and || 
never, by any act or decd, sanctioned a sentiment which he `i 
deemed inconsistent with the original doctrines of which ` 


|i Mr. Jefferson became the honored champion and expounder, i 


; It was in those days, too, that he became acquainted with `. 
We are one PEOPLE in the choice of | nd | h a : 


Mr. Livingston, and learned to appreciate the consideration 
which entitled him, as a distinguished jurist, to the friends ; 
ship and confidence of Mr. Jefferson. The reproach of || 


t 


| Federalism, before it will tarnish the memory of such a | 
man, must come from a source that is less questionable than | 


half of our Confederacy, and the Constitution a compact . 
which can be dissolved by any of our States, whenever | 
they choose, and for whatever cause they may be pleased 
to assign for such an extreme-resort. If to oppose such 
violence be Federalism, then was Washington a Federalist, | 
; and so were also Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and all our : 


i 
i 


:i most eminent patriots and statesmen.— Washington Union. . 


that which proclaims disunion the policy of the Southem F 


i 


tinguished member of the Senate—Judge Wood- 
bury. And he never, to the end of his life, retracted 
a single idea in that great speech. Yet the gentle- 
man says he was a Federalist, and inculcated the 
principle of Alexander Hamilton, Let me pro- 
ceed to read from that speech, in which there was 


/ so much wisdom, so much eloquence, and so much 


good doctrine: 


& I have given the*ubject the most anxious and painful 
attention ; and differing, as I have the misfortune to do, in 
a greater or less degree, from ail the Senators who have 
preceded me, I feel an obligation to give my views on the 
subject. ` 

sty friend from New Hampshire, [Mr. Woopsury,] of 
whose luminous argument I cannot speak too highly. and 


| to the greatest partot which I agree, does not coincide in 


the assestion of a constitutional tight of preventing the exe- 


' cution of a Jaw believed io be unconstitutional, but refers 


opposition to the inalienable right of resistance to opprea- 


' sion. 


« All these Senators consider the Constitution as a com- 
pact between the States in their sovereign capacity, and one 
of them [Mr. Rowan] has contended that sovereignty can- 
not be divided ; from which it may be inferred that no part 
of the sovereign power has been transferred to the General 
Governinent. 

«The arguments, on the one side, to show that the Con- 


`: stitution is the result of acompact between the States, can- 


not, I think, be controverted ; and those which go to show 
that it is founded on the consent of the people, and, in one 
sense of the word,gt popular government, are equally in- 
controvertible. 

& Both of ths positions, seemingly so contradictory, are 
true, and, both of them are false: true as respects one fea- 
turein th® Constitution, erroneous if applied to the whole.” 

s¢ But with all these proofs (and I think them incontro- 
vertible) that the Government could have been brought into 
being with-wt a compact, yet I am far from admitting that 
because this entered so largely into its origin, therefore there 
are no characteristics of another kind which impress on 
ita more intimate union and amalgamation of the interests 
of the citizens of the different States, which give to them 
the general character of citizens of the united nation. 
This single fact will show that the entire sovercignty of the 
States individually has not been retained. The relation of 
citizen and sovereign isrecipical. To whatever power the 
citizen owes allegiance, that power is his sovereign. There 
cannot be a double, although there may be a subordinate 
fealty. T'he Government also, for the most part, (except in 
the election of Senators, Representatives, and President, 
and some others,) acts in the exercise of its legitimate 
powers directly upon individuals, and not through the me- 
dium of State authorities. This is an essential character of 
a popular government. 

‘This Government, then, is neither such a federative 
one, founded on a compact, as leaves to all the parties their 
full sovereignty, nor such a consolidated popular govern- 
ment as deprives them: of the whofe of that sovereign 


pwer. ° 
«c As to all these attributes of sovereignty, which, by the 
federal compact, were transferred to the General Govern- 


; ment, that Government is sovereign and snpreme; the 
| States have abandoned and can never reclaim them. 


As 
to all other sovereign powers, the States retain them. 

* What is to be done? The tight of the State, says the 
gentleman, must be respected; but, unfortunately for the 


' argument, the Constitution does not say so; unfortunately, 


it says directly the contrary. The President is bound by 
his oath to cause every constitutional law to be executed. 
Bat he has approved this law; therefore he believes it to | 
be constitutional: but both Houses have passed. it; there- 
fore they believed it so: but the judges have decreed that it 


. Shatl be executed; therefore they, too, have believed it to 


be constitutional. Must the President yield his own con- 


, viction, fortified as itis by thése authorities, to the opinion 


of a majority—perhaps a sinall majority—in the Legislature 
of a single State? If he must, again I say, show me the 
written authority—-I cannot find it; I cannot conceive it. 


| Tam not asking for the expression of the reserved rights-—I 


know that they are not enuimerated—but I ask for the obli- 
gation to obey that right. Fask for the written instruction 
to the Executive to respect it; | ask for a provision that 
nothing but the grossest inattention or the most consum- 
mate folly could have omitted, if the doctrine contended for 
be true.” - 

“ No, sir, adopt this as a part of our Constitution, and we 
need no prophet to predict its fall. The oldest of us may 
live long enough to weep over its ruins—to deplore the 
failure of the fairest experiment that was ever made of 


; securing public prosperity and private happiness, based on 


equal rights and fair representation—to die with the expir- 
ing liberties of our country, and transmit to our children, 
instead of the fair inheritance of freedom received tram our 
fathers, a legacy of war, slavery, and contention.” 

& As I understand them, they assert the right ofa State, 
in the ease of a law palpably unconstitutional and danger- 
ous, to remonstrate against it, to call on the other States to 
codperate in procuring its repeal; and, in doing this, they 
must of necessity call it unconstitutional, and, if so, in their 
opinion null and void. Thus far I agree entirely with the 
language and substance ofthe resolutions. This, 1 suppose, 
is meant by the expression, interpose for the purpose of ar- 
resting the progress of the evil. T see in these resolutions 
no assertion of the right contended for—as a constitutional 
and peaceable exercise of a veto—followed out by the doc- 
trine that it is to continue until, on the application of Con- 
gress for an amendment, the States are to decide. If these 
are the true deductious from the Virginia resolutions, I can- 
not agree to them, much as I revere the authority of the 


| great statesman whose production they are—I cannot con- 


sent to them; and it is because I revere him and admire his 
talents that I cannot believe he intended to go this length. 
I cannot believe it for another reason: He thought, and he 


: conclusively proved, the alien and sedition Jaws to be de- 
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them so in his resolutions, 
their execution should be resisted. 

s+ think that the Constitution is the result of a compact 
entered into by the several States, by which they surren- 
dered a part of their savereienty to the Union, and vested 
the part so surrendered in a gencral government; that-the 
Government is partly popular, acting directly on the citizens 
of the different States— partiy federative, depending far its 
existence and action on the existence and action of the sev- 
ern! States. 

~ That by ti@ institution of this Government the States 
have unequivocally surrendred every constitutional right of 
impeding or resisting the execution of any decree or judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court, in any case of law and eqpity 


between persans or on matters of whom or on which that | 


court has jurisdiction, even if such decree or judgment 
should, in the opinion of the States, be unconstitutional. 

t That in cases in which a law of the United States may 
infringe the constitutional right of a State, but which in ita 
operation cannot be brought be/ore the Supreme Court un- 
der the terms of the jurisdiction expressly given to it over 
particular persons or matters, that court is not created the 


umpire between a State that may deem itself aggrieved and - 


the General Government. 

‘s'That, among the attributes of sovereignty retained by 
the States is that of watching over the operations of the 
General Government, and protecting its citizens against 
ther unconstitutional abuses; and that this can be done 
legally— f 

‘+ First, in the case of an act in the opinios of the State 
palpably unconstitutional, but affirmed in the Supreme 
Court in the legal exercise of its functions ; 

** Ry remoastrating against it to Congress ; 

t: By an address to the people, in their elective functions, 
to change or instruct their representatives ; 

“ Ry a similar address to the other States, in which they 
will have a risht to declare that they consider the act as 
uoaconstigutional, and therefore void; 

t By proposing amendments to the Constitution, in the 
manner pointed out by that instrument ; 

« And, finally, if the act be intolerably oppressive, and 
they find the General Government persevere in enforcing it, 
by a resort to the natural right which every people have to 
resist extreme oppression. 

« Secondly. if the act be one of those few which in its 
operation cannot be submitted to the Supreme Court, and 
be one that will, in the opinion of the State, justify the risk 
of a withdrawal from the Union, that this last extreme 
remedy may be at once resorted to. i 

4 That the right of resistance to the operation of an act 
of Congress, in the extreme cases above alluded to, is not 
aright derived from the emer, but can be justified 
enly on the supposition .that the Constitution has been 
broken, and the State absolved from its obligation; and that 
whenever resorted to, it must be at the risk of all thé pen- 


alties attached to an unsuccessful resistance to established | 


authority. 

‘6 That the alleged right of a State to put a veto on the 
execution of a law of the United States which such State 
may declare to be aneonstitutional, attended (as, if it exist, 
it most) with a correlative obligation on the part of the Gen- | 
exal Government to refrain from executing it, and the further 
alleged obligation, upon the part of€hat Government, to ' 
submit the question of the States, by proposing amendments, 
are not given by the Constitution, nor do they grow out of 
any of the reserved powers. 

& That the exercise of the powers last mentioned would 
introduce a feature in our Government not expressed in the 
Constitution, not implied from any right of sovereignty re- 
served to the States, not suspected to exist by the friends 
or enemies of the Constitution, when it was framed or 
adopted, not warranted by practice or contemporaneous 
exposition, nor implied by the true construction of the Vir- 
ginia resolutions of ’98. : 

“& That the introduction of this feature in our Government 
would totally change its nature, make it inefficient, invite 
to discussion, and end, at no distant period, in separation ; 
and that if it had been proposed in the form of an explicit 
provision in the Constitution, it would have been unani- 


instrument and in those which adopted it. 


:, tors, with Washi 


mously rejected, both in the Convention which framed that | 


t That the theory of the Federal Government, being the 
result of the general will of the people of the United States 
in their aggregate capacity, and founded in no degree on 
compact between the States, would tend to the most dis- 
astrous practical results; that it would place three fourths 
of the States at the mercy of one fourth, and lead inevitably | 
to a consolidated government, and finally to monarchy if | 


the doctrine were generally admitted; and if partially so, || the TS 1 
i , | tution, divided between the State and national au- }: 


| thorities, and that our only safe and wise course assailed in the fiercest manner by the Eastern press. 


and opposed, to civil dissension. e 

4: Arguments for and against the dissolution of the Union 
are canvassed in the public papers, form the topic of dinner 
speeches, are condensed into toasts, and treated in every 
respect as if it were ‘a knot of policy that might be unloosed . 
familiar as a garter.’ Sir, itis a Gordian knot that can be 
severed only with the sword. The band eannot be unloosed 
until it is wet with the blood of brothers. I cannot, there- 
fore, conscientiously be silent; and, humbly as I think of my 
iafluence or powers of persuasion, I should feel myself 

ilty if they were not exerted in admonition to both parties | 
Fi ths eventful controversy. 

« Menace is unwise, because it is generally ineffectual; 
and of all menaces, 
the Union is most irritating. Have those who thus rashly 
used, who endeavor to familiarize the people to the idea— 
have they themselves ever done what they recommend ? 
Have they calculated, have they considered, what one, two, 
or three States would be disjointed from the rest? Are they 
sure that they would not be disjointed themselves—that 
parts of any State which mighttry the hazardous experi- 
ment might not prefer their allegiance to the whole? Even 

“ff civil war should not be the consequence of such disunion | 
~an exemption from which I cannot conceive the possibil- 
ity—what must be the state of euch detached parts of the 
mighty whole? Dependence on foreign alliances for pro- 


H 


that which strikes at tbe existence ot || 


' feeling, wou 


liberate, unconstitutional, and dangerous acts—he declared Hl tection against brothers and friends; degradation in the 
Yet, sir, he never proposed that || scale of nations; disposed of by the protocols of allied 


monarchs to one of their dependents like the defenceless 
Greeks. But 1 will not enlarge on this topic, so fruittul of 
the most appalling apprehensions. Disunion! The thought 
itself, the means by wh.ch it may be effected, its trightful 
and degrading consequences, the idca. the very mention of 
it, ought to be banished trom our debates, trom our minds. 
God deliver us from this worst, this greatest evil.” 

As a last and conclusive proof that a State has 
not the right peaceably to secede from the Union, 
I refer to the emphatic language used ratifying the 
Articles of Confederation. lt was stipulated in the 
most formal and solemn manner that the Union 
formed by that instrument should he perpetual. 


. TheStates certainly have norighttosecedeunderit. | 


But the present Constitution was intended for and 
` did establish ‘ta more perfect union.” How, then, 

can a State secede under it? Here is the article 
i referred to: 


“ART. 13. Every State shall abide by the determinations 
of the United States in Congress assembled on ali questions 
* which, by this Confederation, are submitted to them. And 
the articles of this Confederation shall be inviolably ob- 
served by every State, and the Union shall be perpetual; 
nor shall any alteration, at any time hereaiter, be made in 
any of them, unless such alteration be agreed to in a Con- 
gress of the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by 
the Legislature of every State. And whereas it has pleased 


the great Governor of the World to incline the hearts of the | 


Legislatures we respectively represent in Congress to ap- 
prove of and to authorize us to ratify the said Articles of 
Contederation and tual Union: know ye that we, the 
undersigned delegates, by virtue of the power and author- 


ity to us given for that purpose, do, by these presents, in | 
the name and in behalf of our respective constituents, fully ° 


and entirely ratify and confirm each and every of the said 
Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union, and all and 
singular the matters and things therein contained. And we 


do turther solemnly plight and engage the fuith of our re- : 


spective constituents, thut they shall abide by the determin- 
ations of the United States in Congress assembled on all 
questions which, by the said Confederation, are submitted 
to them; and that the articles thereof shali be invioldbly 
observed by the States we respectively represent, and that 
the Union shall be perpetual.” 

From these authorities, and from these consid- 
erations, I conclude that a State has no right 
peor to secede from the Union; that, as revo- 
utionary right, ıt may be resorted to in cases of 
extreme oppression; but even then it finds its war- 
rant, not in the Constitution, but in the opinion of 
mankind. 

Let it not be supposed from what I have here 


ers and rights of the States. 


` powers of the General Government. I believe 
they are equally as important and as necessary to 


our safety and happiness and the duration of the , 


. Union. Iam a strict constructionist of the power 
granted to the National Government, and would 
not extend it by construction. Any power not 


But at the same time I would not, with approba- 
tion, see powers expressly given, or necessarily 
implied from those granted, denied to the united 
government of all, or assumed by the States. I 
would not make that a nullit 
ton, and Franklin, and Madi» 
| son at their head, thought they had constituted an 

efficient and self-sustained Government. Tama 
` State-rights man—not in the modern sense, per- 
haps, which gives everything to the States, and 
takes everything from the Union, but in the sense 
| in? which Jefferson and Madison, Jackson, Liv- 
| ingston, Woodbury,and Polk understood it—that 
the powers of our government were, by our Consti- 


is to preserve this division sacred and inviolate, 

and permit neither set 8f functions to encroach on 

the other. 
‘+ I have now concluded what I felt it my duty to 
say on the compromise resolution before the Sen- 
ate, anil hope the discussion will soon be closed, 
and the. question involved put at rest forever. 
During the last two years we have been exposed 
to a political storm such as our Government has 
| seldom been exposed to; such as few Govern- 


| ments, especially composed of different States 
: widely separated in distance, in interest, and in,, 


Id have had the strength to ride out in 
i safety. The clouds are fast disappearing; and as 
i they do, the heart of every true patriot thrills 
; with delight at seeing that not a star has paled or 
shot from its orbit in our glorious constellation.. 
A great crisis has been passed. A nation of nearly 
twenty-five millions of people, thirty-one States, 


-e 


said that I undervalue or would diminish the pow- | 
I would guard and | 
defend their rights as earnestly as I would the | 


' On the Joint R 
written in the charter I would not see exercised. : 


which our ances- : 


[| be given that he will céase his efforts to enlist the coŭpera- 
i| tive aid and armed interference of the people of these Sta 


and almost boundless territory, stretching from 
| one great ocean of the world to the other, and 
‘| from the tropics to the frozen regions of the North, 
< differing in climate, in interests, in opinions, and 
institutions, in this age of agitation and 


| 
H 
i 


in local ins 
turmoil—for almost all the world besides, has been 
excited in the highest degree—yet, not a hostile 
shot has been fired, a funeral drum beaten, or an 
execution taken place, a widow or an orphan 
made, or a homestead given to the flames. eS, 
heré we stand on the great platform of our Union, 
in peace and prosperity, looking down with sym- 

pathy, it is true, but with a proud consciousness 

of our superior advantages, on the other less for- 
; tunate portions of the globe, struggling through 
‘| all the miseries of revolution. 

In thescenes through which we have just passed, 
though an humble, I have not been an idle spectator. 
I have thought of the South and the Union alone, 
and devoted all my feeble energies to sustain them. 
Though a pany a all my life, I forgot my party 
and myself, and thought only of my country. 
was at no time unconscious of the political dan- 
‘ger and responsibility I incurred, and often ad- 

verted to.it. When Í tienen the President and 
other distinguished men of his party did their 
i duty—not better, but as well as others of my own 
| party—in the great crisis, I said so. I thought 
| not of the effect on myself. T have nothing to re- 
trapt or regret on this subject in all the past. That 

T have committed errors Ido not doubt. But I. 
. have the proud consciousness of feeling that I 

acted from good motives, and that the people of 

my State, and the public generally, will award me 
‘ this merit, though politicians may not sustain me. 
‘If, from peculiar circumstances, I should not be 
i| reélected, be it so. I shall retire cheerfully to the 
‘| shades of private life, there to enjoy that peace 
and prosperity of the country which my own 
,, course as a public man will have, in some degree, 

contributed to produce. But. if I was ambitious, 
‘or not content with private life, I should desire 
| nothing more than such a defeat to reéstablish 
ji myself and my party more firmly than ever in 
i! the affections of the people of my State in the 


ii great National and State elections approaching. 


| 


li 


SPEECH O 


KOSSUTH AND HIS MISSION. m 


—— 


F HON. WM. R. SMITH, 


OF ALABAMA, 

In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpat, December 15, 1851, 

esolution welcoming Louis Kossuth 

to the United States. 


Mr. SMITH said: 
Mr. Speaxen: It will be remembered that, a few 


days ago, I gave notice that I should introduce the 
| following joint resolutions: . 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be required to fur- 
nish Louis Kossuth with copies of the acts of Congréss de- - 
fining treason and misdemeanors against the United @tater. 

Resolved, further, That if the said Louis Kossuth, after 
|| reading the said laws, shall still persist in making such 
‘| speeches as he has made since his arrival in New York, 

i inciting the young men of the country to take up arms against 
` a nation with which the United States is at peace, it shall 
l be the solemn duty of the President of the United Sates to 
|: have him arrested and detained until satisfactory assurances 


tes 
: in favor of Hungary. 


As soon as the resolutions were published, I was 


i The horde of cormorant, alien editors, who con- 


i! trol the press, could scarcely find words low and 


t mean enough, in their opinion, by which to char- 


li racterize the resolutions, the author, and his mo- * 


| tives. And henceit becameimportant that I should 
vindicate my position. I was quietly, but anx- 
‘iously, waiting for an opportunity to do this, 
| without appearing to press for the attention of the 
House; and you may imagine my astonishment 
when I entered the Hall this morning, at fifteen 
minutes past twelve o’clock, and found the House 
voting for the adoption* of the SENATE’S RESOLU- 
re 


* On Wednesday, two days after the passage of the wel- 
come resolution, Mr. Hesar offered a resolution; which 
was read as follows, viz: 

« Whereas Kossuth, in a speech by him lately delivered 
at New York, is reported to have declared that he contid- 
ered the resolution recently passed and adopted by this 


jj "House ‘has a political meaning:’ Therefore, 


_ reconsideration, hoping, in this way, to be able to | 
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tion, the previous question having been called and 


sustained ! ; . 
I was forced to vote for the resolution, in order 


thus to secure to myself the privilege of moving a : 


make my vindication; but in this I have been an- | 


ticipated by the honorable gentleman from Indiana, l 


Kossuth and his Mission—Mr. Smith. 


Ho. or Reps. 


| Mr. McCMULLIN. Then I move thatthe rules 
| of the House be suspended, in order to allow the 


| gentleman from Alabama an opportunity for ex- 


| planation. 
: Mr. CARTTER. Upon that motion I demand 


: the yeas and nays. 


But what do we seein this House? We see the 
same resolution brought forward here, at the hour 
of twelve o’clock, and before a remark could be 
made the previous question was called; that ques- 
tior was sustained, and the resolution passed. So 


| that Mr. Bennett was not mistaken when he said 


r. GENTRY. I believe, according to pre- |, of this House, in the extract above, ‘that unruly 


[Mr. Rosrnson,] who moves to reconsider, and to || vious usage, the House have the right to grant |: body, together with the public press and the Amer- 


Jay his motion on the table. i 
now, as a last shift, move to reconsider the 


vote which the title of the resolution was | 


b 
adopted; : 
make a personal explanation. | 

The SPEAKER. Debate upon that question ' 


must be confined to the merits of the title of the | 


resolution, and the reasons for its reconsideration. l 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise to a question of | 


order. I desire to inquire whether there was a: 


division upon the question of adopting the title? | 
If there was no division, then I have no question | 
to make. | 
The SPEAKER. There was no division. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Then I have no ques- 
tion to make. 
Mr. SMITH. 


of the resolution and the resolution. 


I ask the Clerk to read the title ; 


and under that motion I ask leave to |: 


p 


: leave upon a mere motion. I move that the gen- 
. tleman from Alabama have leave to explain, so far 
‘as he thinks it necessary for his own vindication. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The 
: from Tennessee has anticipated me. I intended to 
have made the same motion. 

: ‘The question was then put, and carried in the 
| affirmative. 


| So leave was nted. 


| (Mr. McMouturm] for the motion to suspend the 
i rule, in order to allow me the fuller opportunity of 
; explanation. I noticed, when he voted, that he 
‘remarked, that he doubted the propriety of that 
' vote. I am satisfied that he will agree with my 
i views. 

The course, Mr. Speaker, which has been taken 
y the Congress of the United States upon this 


Mr. CARTTER. I object to the reading of the | resolution, presents to the country a most extra- 


resolution. That is not now under consideration. : 

The SPEAKER. Itis competent for the House | 
to order the reading of the resolution. The ques- ' 
tion, therefore, is, Shall the resolution be read? 

[Loud cries of ‘* No!” “No!” and “Yes!” | 
from all parts of the Hall. 

Mr. EVANS. I submit to the Chair that the | 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Smrru] hasthe right ' 
to demand that the resolution shall be read. If 
he has the right to discuss the merits of the title, 
and its pertinency to the resolution, I desire to 
know how he can show its pertinency without 
having the resolution read? 

Mr. SMITH. If the House will but listen to 
me for two minutes—— 

Mr. CARTTER. I object. i 

[Cries of “ Hear him!” “ Hear him!” and great 
confusion in the Hall. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Smıra] is entitled to the floor and will 
proceed. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely wish to explain m 
position. If the House will indulge me, I will 
get through in the*time which gentlemen will con- 
sume with their interruptions. I believe I have the 
right to address the House upon the merits of the 

uestion, by virtue of my motion to reconsider 

the title of the resolution; but 1 will not insist 
upon that right—I ask it as a-courtesy. I desire 
to show, that at the time I gave notice of my inten- 
tion to offer the resolutions, there were grounds of 
apprehension that an armed expedition might be 
got up in New York. I cannot get at this without 
going to some extent into the merits of the resolu- 
tion just adopted, and also, to some extent, into 
the merits of the whole Kossuth question. 

TheSPEAKER, (interrupting.) The gentleman 
from Alabama will allow the Chair to say, that he 
has not now the right to discuss the resolutions of 

-which he gave notice the other day, unless the 
House grant him leave; neither is it in order to 
discuss the main body of the resolution, except so 
far as it is necessary to inquire whether the title 
ought or ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. McMULLIN. [I rise for the purpose of 
propounding this interrogatory to the Chair: I de- 
sire to know whether itis in order to move that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Smituj have leave 
to explain? 

TheSPEAKER. 


a 


Itis competent for the House 


to grant leave, if the rules are suspended for that |i 


purpose. 
Mr. McMULLIN. Is it in order, then, to move 


a suspension of the rules for that purpose? 
The SPEAKER. Certainly. 


Resolved, That said resolution was intended by this 
House to have no ‘ political meaning,’ nor to pledge this 


Government to any political action ; but that it was intended | 


merely as a testimonial of sympathy and respect for Kossuth || 


and the cause in which he is engaged.” 

Kossuth is determined to have his own way, and to cen- 
sure or interpret Congress as he pleases. The necessity of | 
offering this resolution is but the beginning of the humilia- | 


tion which the Congressional friends of Kossuth are bound |! 


to feel, and in due time to acknowledge, for the indecent 
haste witir which they forced the passage of the welcome 
resolution, 


ari 


| ordinary spectacle of legislation. A few days ago 
' when it was introduced in the other end of he 
| Capitol, we see that it met with so light favor that 
‘its’ projector [Mr. Foore]—a man of indomitable 
! zeal and energy—thought proper to withdraw it, 
; under the frowns of opposition. At that time the 


i Kossuth had not appeared, and popular commo- 


time the mob power had not begun to be exercised. 
But suddenly the wires begin to cry out, ‘‘ Kossuth 
has arrived! ShameonCongress!! Make haste, 
entlemen, and pass your resolution, or you will 
elay the illustrious exile! The people demand 
your homage to this eastern idol! Act—act—or 
| the people will hold you accountable!” 
And here I present the House with an extract 
from a precious editorial in the New York Herald, 


thus attempts to control the action of Conggess: 


& The scene on Wednesday lastin the United States Sen- 
ate, during the debate on the Kossuth resolution, was one 
of peculiar interest. The Russian Minister was the distin- 

-guishing feature of the occasion. He was observed to pay 
the deepest interest to the discussion. When Foote spoke, 
he looked on with that expression of contempt and disgust 
with which one of our codfish aristocracy would regard a 
Democratic harangue from Mike Walsh. When General 
Cass spoke, however, the countenance of M. Bodisco as- 

| sumed a melancholy expression, as if touched with a pre- 
| sentiment of the power of the unterrified Democracy of this 
country in shaping out the action of our Government. But 
there were two sides to the question; and when General 

Dawson, of Georgia, took the Russian side, the Siberian 

coldness of the distinguished envoy was thawed into a genial 
| smile ofapprobation. The speech of Mr. Underwood, how- 

i ever, told with the happiest effect. Severa! times he lifted 

| his hat, as if about proposing three cheers for Underwood, 
| but desisted, most likely, out of respect to the Senate. 

The fact is, the Russian Ambassador had achieved a 
great victory. He had heard Kossuth and his cause de- 
nounced in the American Senate, and he had occasion to 
piume himself upon the result. Why? Because, we 
are apprised, he had been seen in close and suspicious con- 

feb with Messrs. Dawson and Underwood on the floor of the 
Senate, the day before. Hence we are free to infer, that 
M. Bodisco, for the time, transferred the scene of his nego- 
tiations to the Senate chamber, and alarmed Messrs. Daw- 
son and Underwood with all sorts of horrible hobgoblins. 
He could not himself have made a better. Russian speech for 
the Austrians, than that of Mr. Underwood. Such appears 

j to be the influence in the Senate of the chief of the diplo- 


sentatives breathes a different atfhosphere ; and that unruly 
body, together with the public press and the American peo- 
ple, will pay very little attention to such broken-legged 
argunients as those of Mr. Underwood against Kossuth. 
| General Foote should have started his resolutions in the 
House. The Senate appears to be too old and dignified 
for republican enthusiasm. But Seward may succeed 
where Foote has failed. Who knows??? $ 


There, sir, you have a lecture. And it seems 
really to have rejuvenized the Senate, and inflated 


has failed! And a resolution, though not in the 
same terms, yet lookin 


poa it with but six dissenting voices. Is that 
egislating within the walls of this Capitol, beyond 
the influence of popular commotion? Oris it not, 
rather, the public outside these walle who make 
the law, and pass the resolution? 


gentleman | 


Mr. SMITH. - I thank my friend from Virginia ‘ 


“Star of the East” had not arisen; at that time | 


| tion had not been aroused in the country; at that : 


| to show how the press assails honest men, and- 


matic corps. But there it stops. The House of Repre- |! 


it with all the enthusiasm of Young American- |i 
| ism! For Seward has succeeded, where Foote | 


i i to the same object, has : 
been introduced in the Senate, and that body has | 


|| ican people, will pay very little attention to such 
4 broken-legged arguments as those of Mr. Under- 
ii wood.’ 

‘| A'nå in the New York Sun I find another com- 
| pliment to Congress, reading thus: 

« Kossuth has found here (in Washington) as much favor 
as he has found in New York. Congress was, at first, dis- 
posed to show him the cold shoulder ; but, as Kossuth 
begun to loom up, disclosing his colossal proportions, Con- 

_ gress hastened to take shelter under his broad shadow.” 
Mr. CARTTER. I rise to a question of order. 
i: The question submitted to the House was, ‘‘ Shall 
the gentleman from Alabama have leave to make 

' a personal explanation?’’ That was the question 

submitted to the House, and the one upon which 

the House acted. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. That is just what 

_ he is doing. 

, Mr. CARTTER. The gentleman from Ten- 
t nessee [Mr. Jones] says that is what he was 
: doing. Ido not understand what this personal 
: explanation is, then, if it will allow the gentleman 
` to start off with a general attack upon Keassuth, 
i. and this body, for passing the Kossuth resolution. 
| If I understand the force and connection of his re- 

marks, instead of being a personal explanation of 
i. the gentleman from Alabama, it is a reflection 
upon the whole House and its character, and par- 
` ticularly upon the friends of this resolution. 

Mr. TOAN SON, of Arkansas. I call the gen- 

tleman from Ohio to order. 

Mr. CARTTER Well, that is the point of 
order I make. 

Mr. SMITH. J believe the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. tae tLe a little fuller of a speech 
to-day than I am. aughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will remark that, 
in his opinion, the gentleman from Alabama has 

not transgressed the privilege granted him by the 

House. 

Mr. SMITH. I say to the gentleman from 
| Ohio, [Mr. Carrrgr,] that I censure no one. I 
| refer to facts, and Show the record, That gentle- 
l man ought to know that the triumph of humbug 
is one of the characteristics of this age. But let 
;, no man be deceived. If he be wise, he will not. 
i! Yet public opinion is so easily manufactured in 
ii this country, that the wisest and best of us know 
|i not how to take it—whetheras the mirror of merit 
| or'the guile of speculation. It is a little remark- 
‘able, in this particular case, that Mr. Genin, the 

man who paid the first $500—or $800 for the first 
. prize seat-—to be located near Jenny Lind, is the 
| identical humbugarian who is the first to subscribe 
$1,000 to the Kossuth fund! His Jenny Lindism 
was an idea of speculation—to increase his sale of 
hats; his Kossuthism may be traced to the same 
pan scree conception! ‘The fortunes of Barnum 
and Jenny Lind depended greatly upon the start—- 
the beginning; and the result showed that Genin’s 
bid fixed the custom, and established, in a great 
measure, the price of the prize seats at the con-, 
certs. 
|, Thegrowth and power of mobism in New York 


is not surprising.* With.its 100,000 aliens, al- 


rete ange anne oes 
| _ * The mob power in New York does not seem to be con- 
' fined to the large.out-door assemblies. At the Bar Dinner: 
t“ Judge Duer having next ventured to express his dissent 
from the new policy of intervention urged by Kossuth, the 
| enthusiasm of the company soon took a new direction, 
which is best described by the official report of the proceed- 
; ings, as given in the special organ of the great Magyar at 
New York. It is as follows: i 
| _ “é Judge Duer felt bound to say, to prevent misconstruc- 
: tion on his own behalf as well as that of a large number of 
his brethren of the Bench and the Bar, that he must not be 
: understood as assenting, or wished to be understood as as- 


; senting, to the sentiments our guest bas submitted in regard 
i; to the policy of our Government. (Criesof ‘ We do,’ we 
lj do;? and three cheers for Kossuth.) Nothing had struck 
him with so much admiration as his noble frankness. He 
: felt that the same frankness was due in return. (Cries of 
|. ‘Kossuth’s right; he’s right,’&c.) He ventured to say that, 
if he could not be heard, mischief had been already done, 
and Americans could not be listened to. It was not his pur- 
pose to enter upon any discussion of debatable questions. 

e wished only to say that the sentiments—(cries of ‘ Print 
that in the Courier and Enquirer’)—the questions that the 
‘| sentiments of our guest suggest are regarded by many as the 
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ways floating, and always under the control of its 
ang of alien editors, whose bed is restlessness, | 
and whose food is sedition; with its 100,000 peo- , 
ple who never go to church; with its 9,000 grog- 
shops, kept mostly by aliens; with its Barnums, 
Genins and Greeleys, to lead and to incite—I say 
the growth and power of mobism in New York is 
not surprising. But it is surprising that the old 
“solidarity” end of the Capitol of he United States 
should be rocked from its anchorage of dignity by 
the waves of popular comnfotion ! 
Mr. Speaker, is it the object of the resolution 
you have just adopted to contribute to the happi- 
nees of Kossuth? Let us inquire, a moment, into 


hia condition. It is thought by some persons to ` 
be the greatest evil that can happen to man, to be 


banished from his country. 
the fact. 
upon cireumstances—the country from which he 
is banished, its situation, its wealth, its poverty, 
its laws, and the home-condition of the party ban- 


ished at the time. Indeed, it is not always a mis- 


But this is not.always 


fortune. I remember that Diogenes counterfeited - 


coin in order that he might bapished from 
Pontus. I remember that Stratonicus committed 
forgery in order that he might be banished from 
Straphos. They thought that to be banished 
from such countries was getting out of prison. 
Now, if we look at the condition of Kossuth, 
at the time of our intercession in his behalf; if we 
considèr the condition of Hun 
and after the war; if we look upon the condition 
of the exile, at the time of his banishment, we are 
bound to conclude that Kossuth may not only not 
be considered an unfortunate, but, truly, a most 
fortunate man. We have it, in the story of Them- 
istocles, that when he was banished from Athens he 
fled to the court of Persia, where he was received 
with much graciousness. The great Monarch of 
Persia set apart for him six cities; onefor his wine, 
one for his meat, one for his bread, one for his 
chamber, one for his wardrobe, and I suppose an- 
other for his kennel. Well, Themistocles, while liv- 
ingin so much splendor, forgot poor little Athens, 
and considered himself the happiest of men; ard in ` 
contemplating the splendor and luxuries with , 
which 
hands upon the heads of his children, and ex- | 
claim, in the excess of his delight: ‘ Ah! my chil- 
dren, we would have been undone, but for our 
undoing!” Happy Themistocles! Now, let us 
look at Kossuth again. There he stands, before 
the American people, welcomed as no man was 


most deeply interesting of any that have ever been raised 
since the foundation of our Government. And any of us | 
doubt whether it is safe that such propositions should be hiret 
submitted to popular assemblies, when reasons only on one 
side are heard. They involved a sudden and violen depart- 
ure from the settled policy of our Government—a policy not 
founded on a temporary expediency, but on the principle 
of our Constitution. Buch propositions ought not to be 
until understood in all their consequences—until 
subjected to a thorough discussion.” : 

«<¢ Lond hisses and cries ‘arose, and order was with great | 
difficulty restored. A violent altercation arose between | 
two gentlemen in the room. Loud crigs, groans, cheers, 
&c., arose, and the whole room was for some minutes a 
scene of perfect disorder. 

ss A Voice: I appeal from Judge Duer to the people. 
He bas no business to speak in that way here. 

«< Loud cries interrupted Judge Duer, and the room was 
still in the utmogt disorder. This lasted several minutes. ~ 

«66 Three tremendous cheers were here given for K osauth, : 
followed by three more and loud applause and calls for Kos- | 

` suth,’ 

“The tumalt continued with euch violence that the chair- 
man could not announce the next regular toast unti! some ` 
on@ of the company hit upon the expedient of giving as a 
sentiment, ‘ The first President of Independent Hungary.” 

Upon this proceeding the Evening Mirror thus eloquently |, 
“discourses : : 

“<The attempt to put down the venerable Judge Duer, . 
who, after exbausting superlatives in praise of the distin- 
guished guest, begged leave to dissent from some of the 
propositions of the revolutionary programme, illustrates the į 
madness of the hour. It was a melancholy comment upon | 
our boasted freedom of opinion, to see the Radicals of. 
Tammany Hall insulting by hisses a man equally venerable . 
in wisdom and in years. But the voice of Nestor could not | 
be heard in the crazy camp of the Revolationists. The! 
young Filibusters of the Bur, stimulated to deeds of impu- | 


clasion tones of the eloquent and venerable Jurist, who was | 
compelied to sit down, while the Youn, 
the chaire yelling out their ‘ appeals 
People.” O, it was a disgraceful scene ; but only a fore- | 
taste of what is to come, when this tide of rampant Radi- 
calivm, which is surging higher and higher, ehall sweep | 


irs whic’ 


al) before i j í igh f nor | 
re it, respecting neither the ngon o property nor | Starve than Fiy, 


the rights of pcr ig nor the gray 


crate even the ermine of the Judiciary.” 


The extent of the misfortune, depends ` 


both before | 


e was surrounded, he was led to lay his i' 


| of the country to take up arms in favor of Hun- 


‘goon as was expected, because he was there to 


tention of Congress to his money plans in the Uni- 


; ted States. 
dence by the “ spirit of the occasion,” drowned even the |: 


Democracy mounted |; f I 
Tom the aude to the with in the United States is really intended 
' ficial to the cause of n 
: humble wish more which I anxiously entertain. 


| ever welcomed before. Private assemblies and 


public assemblies go forth to greet him; private 


mansions and public mansions, heart and all, are | 
, opened to receive him. Military chieftains and '; 
‘t municipal authorities attend him with all the pomp 


and circumstance of place and power; and musical | 


bands, with all their glowing and charming inci- |: 


dents, combine to welcome him to these shores. 


“ Wine, wit, and beauty still their charms display, 
Light all the shades of lite and cheer him on his way.” 


Happy, happy Kossuth! 


But we stop not here in the contemplation of . 
il 
ampere z : to ition ‘* to assist - 
flow of bowl, we see money flowing in upon him | At out-an expedition "to the cuise Qf free 


, from all quarters! He has read Shakspeare, and 


his bliss. Besides this feast of humbug and this 


_and remembers the advice of Jago—* Put money 
in thy purse.” 


a little magical scroll there, which gives him a 
great deal of pleasure, and which seemed to be a 
source of infinite delight to his audience—that din- 
ner party—that great dinner party, which I sup- 
se is to control, as the pulse of public sentiment, 
. Congress, as well as the whole American people. 
' Itis wise to remember that the sober second thought 
comes, not only after dinner, but after digestion; 
and that a New York dinner and its sentiments 
are no indices of public opinion in the States. 
The little document which he unrolled proceeded 
in these words: 
“Cincinnati, OBIO, December 4, 1851. 
“M. Lovis Kossuts, of Hungary: Sir—I 


Governor 
have authorized the office of the Ohio Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, in New York, to hand you drafts on me, 


“W. SMEAD.” 


' for 31,000. 


« Respectfully yours, 


' circle. 
| erous men who are willing to enter into the idea, provided 


| 


i 
l] 


I see in his last speech in New York he unrolls -i 


go a begging from door to door. Gentlemen, I mean finan- 
cial aid; honey to assist the cause of freedom, and inde- 
pendence of Hungary. There are two means to see this, 
my humble wish, accomplished. The first is from sponta- 
neous subscription, to the otferings of kind friends at my 
disposal, for the benefit of my country’s cause. The 
second isa loan. As to this loan, that is a business of a 
more private nature, which to be carried on in an appropri- 
ate way, requires private consultation in a more close 
So here I only mention that if there are such gen- 


it will be arranged in an acceptable way, I would most 
humbly entreat them to enter into a private communication 
about the subject with me.” 


This extract shows that the money is wanted 


dom and independence of Hungary.” The propo- 
sition is distinctly made and submitted, to raise 
money by spontaneous subscriptions and a pri- 
vately-arranged loan, to be used ina war! in a war 
with a nation with which we are at peace! Kos- 
suth would scorn any “‘ foreign aid for himself.” 
Then we are asked by this man to furnish to him 
the sinews of war, to be used against Austria! and 
this, too, at the time when a conspiracy actually 
exists in Hungary, as we learn from the follow- 
ing dispatch : 
“ New Yorn, December 14, 1851. 
« News has just been received that Kosguth’s agent has 


“been arrested in Hungary, with Kossuth’s dispatches and 
| letters 


; and that a conspiracy has been discovered amongst 
the Magyar nobility.” y . 


And yet Kossuth is to be invited, and he is in- 


` vited by your resolution, in the face of this proposi- 


This was very gratefully received, and the Hun- `: 


garian exile then proceeded to submit a proposition | 
to raise more money. 

I will now leave Kossuth in the full enjoyment , 
of the beatitude arising from so charming an in- 
cident, and submit to the House the plain propo- 
sitions by which I was induced to announce my 
resolutions. 

I pro to examine, in illustrating these prop- 
ositions, the merits of Kossuth’s mission to the 
United States. . o` 

Ist. He comes to raise money. 

24. He comes to Stir up the young and the old 


P He comes—a monk monarchist—to teach 


Americans how to interpret the policies of Wash- | 
ington. 
4th. He comés—the dupe of Englánd-—to en- 
deavor to unite England and the United States in 
a plan of “armed non-intervention” in the affairs , 
of. other nations, and to induce us to depart from 
our ancient custom of attending to our own busi- | 
ness, and letting the other nations of the earthdo | 
likewise. l 
5th. He comes to interfere with the freedom of 
religious opinion as it exists in our Constitution. 
irst. To raise money. To this part of Kos- 


is a most powerful lever for good and for evil. f! 
the money was eontributed for his own private | 
comforts, and for the use of his family, he might 
be permitted to pass, her 1 
ous beggar. But the great apprehension 18, that 
the money is to be used for the unholy purposes 
of ambition, and to pay gallant young soldiers 
whose hearts are full of patriotism to fight for the 
elevation of persons—for the MAN who has been 
striving all his life to,make permanent the princi- 
ples of despotism. ; ; 
We are told by his friends that he was detained 
in England, and did not arrive on our shores as | 


|! suth’s mission Í attach much importance. Mone 


arrange and providefor the wants of his associates, 


business, into 


however, was a private and family 
I call the at- 


which I have no desire to inquire. 


He discourses on this subject thus: | 


(From, his New York dinner speech.) 


« And if that sympathy which I have the honor to meet 
to become bene- 
my poor native land, then there is one 
But that 
isa private business: itisa respectful appeal to the gen- 
erous feelings of individuals. Gentlemen, I would rather 
for myself and family, on foreign aid; 
74 freedom, I would not be ashamed to 


but, for my 


| 


4 


tion and these facts, to come to Washington, and 
take his stand there where you sit, and to reiterate 
this proposition to the people of the United States, 


`: under the solemn sanction of Congress! Encour- 


aged by your smiles, sustained by a frantic press 
which caters for the daily appetite of excitement, 
that the mob may be gorged to the full measure of 
its insatiate maw, he will go on with his petition, 
thus: 
‘J beg 
thanks to the gentleman, for his ample aid, and the delicate 
manner in which he offered it; and it came to my mind, 
that where one singie individual is ready to make such 
sacrifices to my country’s cause, there may, perhaps, be 
many who would give their smali share to it, if they were 


leave here publicly to return my most bumble 


i only apprised that it will be thankfully accepted, however 
| small it may be. 


c And it came to mind, then that drops of millions make an 
ocean, and the United States number many millions of in- 
habitants, all attached, with warm feelings, to the principles 
of liberty, agglomerated by single dollars, is even so one 
inillion of dollars, as if it were one single draft, to me yet 


` more precious, because it would practically show the sym- 


pathy of the bape atlarge. I will consider it highly bene- 
ficial, should I be so happy as to see that gencrous men 


- would form committees throughout the United States, to 


| 


as well as any other illustri- :: 


| s money to assist the cause of freeco : 
; ‘pendence of Hungary; material aid, to assist the 


by a subscription, got up for them in London. This, |: ‘gary. 


raise out of the free offerings of the people, some material 


aid to assist the second course of frecdom, and independence 
of Hungary. Itis a delicate matter, gentlemen, for me.to 
speak so. Itis, perhaps, one of the greatest sacrifiet to my 
country that T do so. [Great applause.] But I love my 
country, [renewed cheering,] and readily I will undergo 
even this torturing humiliation for her sake.” 
Now I charge Kossuth with deception. Mr. 
Smead’s draft for $1,000 was intended for Kos- 
suth’s private use. The face of the draft shows 
it; and Kossuth knew it. Yet he pretends to re- 
ceive it only for his country! And he undergoes 
the “ torturing humiliation’? of pocketing a thou- 
sand dollars for his country’s sake! Kossuth has 
yet to learn that candor, the iron attribute of integ- 
rity, is the most positive trait in the genuine 
American character. 
But Kossuth’s speeches are like the revelations 
to Mohammed. If the revelation of yesterday is 
unpopular, the angel speedily brings a contradic- 
tion—a new revelation—an explanation; quite 
satisfactory and suited toall exigencies. In his 
dinner speech he says: “I mean financial aid; 
of freedom and the inde- 


«second cause of freedom and independence of Hun- 
» Ina later speech, finding it necessary to 
retrace his steps, he says: 

‘6 avail myself of this opportunity to proclaim that it is 
net my design to get money to carry on war in Hungary but 
only to have some material financial aid, by the help of 
which we could succeed to come into the condition not 
anprepared to meet the opportunity which.I hope God will 
soon give. [Cheers.] -There is a great difference in these 
two words. If once war breaka out, my nation will find 
resources in themselves to carry on the war. To become 
prepared to meet the opportunity not only in that, but in 
every other respect, we want the aid of generous men and 
free nations.” 


These sophisms and verbal distinctions are only 
needed to cover up frauds and deceits. 
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And now, Mr. Speaker, leaving Kossuth in the f! 
meshes of his own inconsistencies and deceptions, |, 
I will close this part of my speech by some ex- |i 
tracts which will show that he is likely to meet | 
with great success in his financials: 


that I bring him into contempt, by mentioning his 
name with that of Lopez. I do it with no such 
intention. I believe that Lopez may find a lofty 
place in the estimation of posterity. I refer to him 


merely for the purpose of showing the dangerous ʻi 


the lower classes is visible even to degradation !— 
what good motive can England have in endeavor- 
ing to induce us to enter into an alliance with her 
to alleviate and Americanize Hungary! 

And when Kossuth reached the United States— 


“On Tuesday afternoon a letter was received at the | influence that may be exercised in our country at |; his mind clinging to this solitary idea—he prevses 


Irving House from the Rey. Dr. Lilienthal, the Jewish | 
Rabbi, inclosing $20. i 

«A donation of $100 was received from Mr. Elihu Town- | 
send, of New York. 

“ A lady, who is a member of the Peace Society, sent a | 
donation of $30, to be applied to the relief of the wounded in 
the war for Hungarian liberty. 

** A purse was presented to-Madame Kossuth, adonation | 
of $100 to the Kossuth fund. ” 


The following short but practical letter was re- 

ceived by the Magyar on Tuesday: 
& Bosron, THURSDAY, December 11, 1851. 

“Governor Kosstta—Honored Sir: Set down a por- ; 
tion of your friends in the city of Boston for THREE BUN- | 
DRED NUSKETS, jor the freedom of Hungary. 

& Lhave the honor to remain your Excellency’s obedient 
servant, . Cras. W. DENNISON.” 
_ You will seethat musgers occupy no mean place 
in the figure of these donations. 


“ Captain French, on behalf of the Lafayette Fusileers, 


' 
i 
| 


ii country a most disastrous effect. 


, this moment by any agitator. Every American 
| knows the excitability of the American disposition. 
: At this particular time, so soon after the disband- 
: ing of our armies, when the country is so full of 


:| those young men who have tasted of war—whose ` 


swords have been whettet, whose ambition now 
has no outlet, no escape; who have no hope ex- 
cept in arms—at this particular time, the exciting 


: speeches of this eloquent exile may have upon the , 


It was to avert 
: these evils that I desired to call the attention of the 


| is the clause: 
yi 
|) shall, within the limits of the United States, fit out and arm, 
i; or attempt to fit out and arm 

and armed, or shall knowingly be concerned in the furnish- 


Offered $1,000 to the Hungarian fund. ”* 
We know not what ‘may be the result of Kos- 


suth’s secret and private conferences, on the subject ': 
of the loan he proposes. But, in this connection, | 


it is not difficult to call up before the imagination, | 
the gloomy picture which presents the animated 
Lopez pursuing his schemes for borrowing money 
upon the faith of Cuban bonds! 


the table of the bankers, with pale and emaciated || 


eagerness, his quick, restless, unsteady Spanish | 


eye, hoping for accidents, not foreteliing certain- |; 


thes—insane with ambition, yet with speculators listen- 
ing! Speculators in patriotism! Speculators in the 
best young blood of young America!! Change 
the scene. Behol@ these bankers again: these 
speculators in the patriotic credulity of youth, } 


with their paje faces and wild eyes glaring upon | 


the ghost of Lopez, after the garroting! And gaze 
still upon the picture till the devil comes, on his 
just mission, to move these speculators to the Wall 
street of hell! where an office is provided for them, 
rent free! And you may gaze on, if you choose, 
but you will not see Kossuth there. He will have 
a new set af bankers, whose experience is in the 
future! 

Second. I now call your attention, Mr. Speaker, 
to the fact, that Kossuth is trying to stir up the 
young and the aged of the country to take up arms 
in favor of Hungary. The fate of the unfortunate | 
fifty who fell in 
hung a pall of gloom over the whole country, ; 
which is still floating about us like shadows of | 


mourning for poor Crittenden and Kerr, ought of ij 


itself to be sufficient to cause the American peo- 
ple and the American Congress to pause and make | 
the solemn inquiry whether or not they are ready | 


Behold him at |; 


Juba, whose melancholy end || 


i | ing, fitting out, or arming of any ship or vessel, with intent 
| that such ship or vessel shall be employed in the service of 
any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, district, or 


i; people, to cruise or commit hostilities against the subjects, 


are at peace, or shall issue or deliver a commission within 
the territory or jurisdiction of the United States, for any 
ship or vessel, to the intent that she may be employed as 
; aforesaid, every person so offending shall be deemed guilty 
of a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined not more than 
; $10,000, and imprisoned not more than three years,”? &c. 
It was known that this law had been shamefully 
violated in the case of the Pampero, and that that 
| Violation brought disaster and death to the parties 
| engaged, and humilitation to the Government of 
| the United States. Now, I charge that, in the 
| face of this law, Kossuth and his friends have been 
trying to excite the people into feelings favorable 
| to an expedition. He told us in his English 
speeches that his object in coming to the United 
States was to endeavor tounite England and Amer- 
ica in behalf of his country, and to induce us to 
abandon our old national non-interventionalism, 


our policy a new idea of national non-intervention. 
Here is what he says: 


and of the United States can unite, and when they are 
| united, I myself hope that without wars the interests of 

mankind by that means will be secured. * * * * x 
When I go to the United States, I will consider it to be one 


promulgation of the solidarity sentiment of nations for the 


so soon to invite, to foster, 
feast another foreigner—another perturbed, rest- | 
less, political revolutionist? It is impossible for | 
any man to look this question calmly in the face, as | 
connected with Kossuth, his speeches, the press, 
and public excitement, without seeing all the fea- 
tures of the Cuban expedition on a larger scale. 
We cannot yet assign to Lopez his proper posi- 
tion; I trust that posterity will find in him all the 
elements of a martyrand of a hero. All we know 
of him is, that he beguiled the young of the coun- 
try, and that he deceived the old of the country 
—not publicly, not by eloquence, but by dinner- 
table conversation, private understandings, loans, 
and Cuban-bondisms. We know that however 
wrong he was, the press clamored greatly in his 
favor, and aided him to disseminate his mischiev- 
ous doctrines, and finally to fit out his fatal expe- 
dition. We all know its end Disgrace and | 
death terminated the inglorious cause! And the | 
Government of the United States was compelled, ; 
in humiliation, to acknowledge a wrong commit- 
ted by her citizens on the rights and property of 
a foreign nation. 

Now, sir, this illustrious exile cannot consider 


*It is not improbable that Barnum, or some of his kin, is l’ 
in some way reaping a harvest out of the Kossuth excite- 
R ny rate, he is in a fair way to do so; for the 

as taken one step towards h ini 
learn. from the Baltimore Sun: eguinie, ss we 
ossuth is to address the ladies at Tri ler on Saturday 
afternoon. Tickets of admission $5 to the parquette and 
first circle, and to the galleries $2? 


to encourage, and to j; 
| _ Fhe mind very readily perceives, from the cred- | 


principles of liberty.” 


ulous eagerness with which Kossuth entered into 
| the idea, in England, of the formation of a union 
between England and the United States, upon this 
new plan of national non-intervention, that he was 
the easy and willing dupe of English politicians. 
He was evidently induced, in England, to press 
this question of union. No doubt he was encour- 
aged in it by officials and heads of departments. 
England would be very glad to see the United 
States abandon her ancient policy of national non- 
intervention, and to Jeap into the political whirl- 
| pool of entangling alliances. England would be 


i! very willing to become entangled herself, in order 
; to induce us to adopt her policy, and to divert our . 


attention from the habits and policies of our fath- 
ers. It is our custom—and a wise one—to look 
upon the diplomatic movements of England with 
careful and cautious suspicion; and when she 
prates of liberty, we are incredulous! And now, 


pay for a liberty-struggling cause, to involve 
erself in a scheme‘ with us for the extension of 


England and the United States for the spread of 
Americanism ! Is it reasonable? England, where 
the regal power is most submissively acknowl- 
So where the tyranny of the nobility is most 
palpable; where the political disfranchisement of 


‘i this question of union in all his speeches. 


; public officers of the country to him and to his po- . 
sition. And with this view, I deemed it advisable 
to refer them to the laws as they existed. Here , 


“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if any person ` 


or procure to be fitted out 


` citizens, or property of any foreign prince or state, or of any |} 
colony, district, or people, with whom the United Stctes ; 


and td adopt an “ armed non-intervention,”’ as he | 
| is pleased to term it. I have his speeches before | 
, me, in which he says that one of the objects of his | 
mission to this country is to perfect a union be- | 
tween England and America, and to introduce into | 


& I suppose it is known now that the policy of England | 


of my duties to try if there cannot be an humble opportu- | 
nity for this union, as I was an humble opportunity for the ; 


sir, when she attempts, under the guise of sym- | 


: our principles—so much opposed to hers—I look | 
ii upon her movements as sinister. Only think of ; 
it, Mr. Speaker, that there should bea union of | 


It is 
' the grand idea of his mind! 

` In New York he was met by a Mr. Hagedorn, 
; who gave him the following assurances: 


“ For my part, and I ask-no one to be responsible for what 
, Isay, although I honestly believe that I speak the sentiments 
i of tife great mass of my fellow-countrymen, and especially. 
the sentiments of those three and a half millions of stal- 
i wart, able-bodied young men of America, whom our laws 
have designated jr military purposes—I believe f speak 
© the sentiments of this great mass of intelligent citizen-sol- 
. diers, who are not merely household troops, sir, but who 
have recently had an opportunity of demonstrating before 
the world what use they ean make of arms in the enemy’s 
country—I speak their sentiments, sir, when I say that 
the great Kossuth doctrine of armed non-intervention is ` 
' the doctrine and sentiments of America—non-intervention 
Sor us—non-intervention for all,” 


What does Kossuth say in reply to this? 


‘The reception I have already experienced relieves me 
from much angiety. If the doctrine of non-intervention is 
| understood, as you state, then the generous and efficient aid 
| of the United States to my country’s suffering independence 
| is gained.’ 
| Let us pause a moment at this period. We see 
| 
| 
! 
| 


that Kossuth stated in England that the object 
of his mission to this country was to endeavor to 
unite England and America upon a new principle of 
| non-intervention. When he arrived here, he was 
:' told that three millions of able-bodied young men 
|: were inclined to aid him, and that the great Kos- 
; suth doctrine of armed non-intervention was the 
| doctrine and sentiments of the American people; 
ij . : . 

! and Kossuth replies that the great object of his 
| mission was accomplished. 

I propose now to refer to some of the speeches 
which he mage previously to the offering of my res- 
olutions; and to show that the speeches contained 

hrases which authorized the resolutions. Recol- 
ect, that it has been our policy from the very foun- 
dation of the Government to slay at home and to 
|, attend to our own wars—to our own business—and to 
|i let the other nations of the earth do likewise. Rec- 
ollect, too, that we have adopted a statute which 
‘makes it almost treasonable for any man to aid in 
| setting on foot any expedition against any country 
' with which we are at peace, Now, hear what 
| Kossuth says of his motive in being here at this 
time: 

“The motive, citizens, is that your generous act of my 
liberation has raised the conviction throughout the world that 
1? this generous act of yours is but the manifestiction of your 
i; resolution to throw your weight into the balance where the 
fate of the European continent is to be weighed. Youhave 
raised the conviction throughout the world that by my liber- 
ation you were willing to say, ‘Ye oppressed nations of old 
Europe’s continent, be of good cheer; the young giant of 
America stretches his powerful arm over the waves, ready 
fogive a brother’s hand to your future.’ So is your act in- 
' terpreted throughout the world.” 

He goes on to say: 

“Tt is hence that my liberation was cheered, from Swe- 
den down to Portugal, as a ray of hope. It is hence that 
even those nations which most desire my presence in Eu- 
rope now, have unanimously told me, ‘ Hasten on, hasten 
on to the great, free, rich, and powerful people of the United 
States, and bring over its brotherly aid to the cause of your 
country, so intimately connected with European liberty.’ ”? 

Again, he says: . 

; _ “ And taking my ground on this principle of union, which 
. I find lawfully existing, an established constitutional fact, it 
is not to a party, but to the united people of the United States 
‘| that Iwill confidently address my humble requests for aid 
|, and protection to oppressed humanity. J will conscientious- 
i; ly respect your laws, but within the limits of re cade 
:| use every honest exertion to gain your operative sympdthy 
© and your financial, material, and political aid for my coun- 
i: try’s freedom and independence, and entreat the realization 
i! of these hopes which your generosity has raised in me and 
;, my people’s breasts, and also in the breasts of Europe’s op- 
:: pressed nations. And, therefore, thirdly, I beg leave frank! 
-. to state that my aim is to restore my fatherland to the fu 
'| enjoyment of that act of declaration ofindependence, which 
-` being the only rightful existing public law of my nation.” 


i, How is it possible for his fatherland to be re- 
i stored without war? How could we possibly aid, 
_ financially, materially, and politically, without bring- 
ing war? 

He had, himself, abandoned his country, and 
`. resigned his commission. The Government had 
|: been discontinued. Hungary, by the fate of war, 
i; Jost her existence, as we learn from Kossuth, in 
|| his letter of resignation: 

“ After the unfortunate battles wherewith God in these 
il latter days has visited our people, we have no hope of our 


` mense wealth and shipping resources, to supply 


` 
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successful continuance of the defence against the allied f 
forces of Russia and Austria. Under such circumstances, H 


the salvation of the national existence and the protection j: 
of its fortune lie in the hands of the leaders of the army. It: 
is my firm conviction that the continuance of the present | 
Government would not only prove useless, but ulso injurious 
to the nation. Acting upon this conviction, I proclaim 
that, moved by those patriotic feelings which throughout the 
course of my life have impelled me to devote all my thougbts . 
to the country, I, and with me the whole of the Cabinet, ` 
resign the guidance of the public affairs, and that the su- 
preme civil and military power is herewith conferred on the 
General Arthur Görgey, until the nation, making use of its -. 
rights, shall have disposed that power according to its will.” , 

How, I ask, in this connection, would the Gow- |: 
ernment or the people of the United States aid |; 
Kossuth to restore his fatherland, financially, ma- |: 
terially, and politically, without war? And are we |: 
ready for war? What use have we for war? Do |: 
you wish to annex Hungary? To incorporate a |! 
people who “fish”? and ‘“hunt,” and “keep cattle,” 
and who despise labor, and know nothing of the | 
arts of agriculture, or the economy of husbandry? |i 
And whose truest national representative in Amer- |i 
ica is—-the grinder of music? What use have you |, 
for such a population? . | 

In these days, Mr. Speaker, war is lopked upon |: 
as asad necessity, and not asport or a pastime. It ;, 
is our interest always to be at peace; for any in- | 
terruption with a foreign nation which breaks the '| 
bonds of neutrality, and authorizes an interference 
on the high seas with our commerce, reaches all 
our citizens—the merchant, the mechanic, the 
farmer, and the husbandman: for TRADE is the life 
of a nation, and war is the death of trade. And it 
is evident that Kossuth is bent upon war. Every- | 
thing he says and does indicates this. i 

And here we have another most extraordinary 
development. Kossuth was invited to review the 
militia of New York; he was invited to appear be- 
fore the militia of the country with all the trap- || 
pings of military gewgawism, no doubt with the || 
privilege of expressing to those men in arms, the || 
same sentiments that he expressed at the other 
meetings. He says in reference to that invitation: 

“I am told that I will have the high honor to review |, 
your patriotic militia. Oh, God! how my heart throbs at | 
the idea to see this gallant army enlisied on the side of free- 
dom against despotism; the world would be free, and you 
the saviors of humanity.” 

Now, I ask if there was not some reason for 
the resolutions which I offered? I ask the House 
to look at this man, with his poren eloquence, 
with his great ingenuity, with his greater char- ' 
acter, coming as he does from the fields where |: 
liberty ’s battles were fought and won and lost—I ` 
ask the House to view him in his speeches and in 
his positions, with all its candor, and to say if 
there was not some grounds of apprehension that | 
those inflammatory -harangues would incite the 
oung and the ambitious into an expedition? |: 
ow long would it take New York, with its im- 


i 
| 
ji 


and fit out an expedition? It is known that New 
York was the life, soul, and centre of the ill-starred | 
Cuban expedition, : 
And if such an expedition could be so readily 
gotten up by such a man as Lopez, moving as he 
did in the dark, like some mysterious shadow, | 


without substance, what might not the eloquence i. 


with `: 


of Kossuth effect—especially when connect 
the wild enthusiasm which seems to prevail in his 
favor? 

But there is really no bounds to the extent of his 
demands upon us. He claims, in one of his ji 
speeches, that it is the solemn duty of the United |' 
States to acknowledge and recognize the Hunga- || 
rian Declaration of Independence; and he repeats | 
and presses this in his New York banquet speech. ° 
He says: i 


. what .this declaration of independence was. 


: not subject to any other nation or country in the world.’ || 


| really be responsible; and here was the reason why the 


! Diet.” 


legitimate character of the Declaration of Independence of 
Hungaru, it is anxious to greet Hungary amongst the inde- 
pendent Powers of the earth, and invite the Government of 
the United States to recognize this independence at the ear- 
liest convenient time. ”? 

We have not yet been able to learn, precisely, !! 
But 
that is not important. We are considering the 
novelly of the request—to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of a country that has no national exist- 
ence—to declare an abstraction as a truth, when 
the historical fact contradicts it! 

In this connection we will inquire into the con- : 
stitution of Hungary, and the republicanism of 
Kossuth. He explains the ancient constitution of | 
Hungary thus: 

‘This independent constitution of Hungary is clearly de- 
fined in one of our fundamental laws of 1791, in these 
words: ‘ Hungary is a free and independent kingdom, hav- 
ing its own self-consistent existence and constitution, and | 


| 
This, therefore, was our ancient right. We were not de- |: 
pendent from, nor a part of the Austrian empire, as your |. 
country was dependent from England. It was clearly de- ii 
fined that we were to Austria nothing but good neighbor- |: 
hood, and the only tie between us and Austria was, that we | 
elected, to be our kings, the same dynasty, which were also 
the sovereigns of Austria, and occupied the same line of 
hereditary succession of our Kings; but by accepting this 
of our forefathers, with the consent of the King, again de- 
clares that though she accepts the dynasty to be our hered- 


: itary kings, alt the other franchises, rights, and laws of the 
' nation shall remain in full power and intact; and ourcoun- | 
| 


try shall not be governed like the other dominions of that 
dynasty, but according to our constitutionally established i 


+ authorities.”? g 
‘| principality for the Servian rebels? ” 


And he says further: 


‘The laws which I succeeded to carry in 1848, did, of :į 
course, nothing alter in that old chartered condition of i' 
Hungary. AH these were, as you willsee, internal reforms |; 
which did in no way interfere with our allegiance to the | 
King, and were carried lawfully in peaceful legislation, | 
with the sanction of thé King. Besides this, there was one | 
otber thing which was carried. We were formerly gov- | 
erned by a Board of Council, which had the express duty | 
to govern according to sure laws, and be responsible for || 
doing so ; but we saw by long experience that this respon- ‘| 
sibility is an empty sound, because a corporation cannot | 


absolutistical tendency of the dynasty succeeded te en- 
croach upon our liberty. So we replaced the Board of 
Council by Ministers; the empty responsibility of a Board 
by the individual responsibility of men—-and the King con- 
sented to it. Imyself was named by him Minister of the 
Treasury.” 

In addition to this, we learn from Mr. Tefft’s © 
book the characteristics of this ancient constitu- 
tion: ‘ 1 

* To maintain the old Magyar constitution ; to supportit j: 
by constitutional laws; to assert and secure the rights, | 
liberties, and ancient customs of the nation; to frame laws 
‘for particular cases; to grant supplies and to fix the man- 
ner of their collection ; to provide means for securing the 
independence of the kingdom, its safety from foreign influ- ; 
ence, and its deliverance from all enemies; to examine : 
and encourage public undertakings and establishments of 
general utility; to superintend the Mint; to confer on for- 
eigners the privileges of nobility, together with the permis- | 
sion to colonize the country, and to enjoy the rights of |, 
Hungarians, are the important functions of the Hungarian | 


Here you have a glimpse into this mysterious || 
affair, the Hungarian constitution. But I quote | 
from another authority, in further illustration of | 
the principles of this constitution: 

“The guarantees of Hungarian independence, so fre- 
quently alluded to in speaking of the union of the country 'i 
with Austria, were nothing more than stipulations tn favor || 
of the privileges of the nobles. T'he engagement to respect ij 
the ‘ancient constitution’ of the land, which was a part of i| 
the coronation oath whenever a new Emperor of Austria | 
wascrowned Kingof Hungary at Buda, was simply a prom- | 
ise to do nothing to disturb the domination of the Magyar |i 
race, and to respect the rights and im'nunities of the no- 
bles.” — Civil War of the Races, by Boyen. 


{ could multiply these authorities. . You see that : 
this free constitution fought for by Kossuth was a 
kingdom, with a king, and nobles, and magnates, 


“Our Declaration of Independence was not only voted || 
unanimously in our Congres but every county, every mu- 
nicipality, has solemnly declared its consent and adherence ‘| 
to it; so that it became not the supposed, but by the whole ; 
realm, positively and sanctioned by the fundamental laws | 
of Hungary. And so itisecennow. There happened since ': 
nothing contrary to this declaration on the part of the na- |. 
tion. No contrary law, no declaration issued. Only one |, 
thing happened,—a foreign power, Russia, came with his : 
armed bondsmen, and, aided by treason, overthrew us for ': 
awhile. Now, 1 put the question before God and human- , 
ity to you, free sovereign people of America, can this viola- . 
tion of international law abolish the legitimate character of ` 
our Deciaration of Independence? If not, then, here I take ` 
my ground, because I am in this very Declaration of Inde- : 
pendence, infrusted with the charge of Governorofmy fath- 
erland. So my third humble wih is, that ihe poopie ofthe | 
United States would be pleased, by all constitutional means || 
of its wonted public Hfe, to declare that, acknowledging the | 


a 
u 
i 


with the power to confer titles of nobility on for- , 
eigners—a government with all the immunities of 
regality !—‘‘Nothing changed in the laws of 1848,” : 
as Kossuth says. All he wanted was to establish -| 
the ancient constituencies of the kingdom, and to || 
keep dominant the Magyar race! Has he ever | 
denied this? What brought about the Hungarian — 
war? I read from an authority which cannot be li 
doubted: . $ 
«Jt was only the restless and domineering-spirit of the | 
united Magyar nobility, aggressive and fiery in tempera- || 
‘ment, and panting not so much for absolute independence | 
as for entire control of the more-patient, industrious, and i! 
unambitious races—Sclavonians, Germans, and Wallach- i| 
iane—by whom they are surrounded—which kindled the re- || 
cent war, and so conducted it as to arm every one of these | 
raees against themselves; and thus, in spite of their own 


; plain of the liberality of the new Austrian constitution. 
: provides that the Upper House of the General Imperial 


‘| social advantages. 
ji the Magyars, and is not even mentioned in their Declaration 
: of Independence. 
| Magyar untitled nobility, six hundred thousand in number, 
| to preserve the ancient feudal constitution of the State, 


matchless bravery and enthusiasm, and the misplaced sym- 
pathy of the republican party throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica, to bring down upon their heads the united Powers of 
Austriaand Russia, and finally to sink in the unequal strug- 
gle. Had they begun by the abnegation of the enormous 
and unjust privileges of thcir own order and the insolent 
supremacy of theirrace ; had they offered coniederation and 
equality of political rights to Croat and Siowack, Saxon and 
Wallachian, their united strength might have dashed in 
pieces the Austrian empire, and the Russian troops would 
never have crossed their borders. But they aimed to pro- 
cure dissimilar and incompatible objects; to retain the eco- 


. nomical and political advantages of a union with Austria, 


without submitting to any control, or tendering any equiv- 


alent; to be admitted to all the privileges enjoyed by the 
: Hereditary States, without bearing any portion of their bur- 


dens; to vindicate their own independence against the 
empire, but to crush the Croatians and Wallachians for 
daring to claim independence of the Magyars ; ‘to hunt out 
those proscribed traitors in their lair,’ to stifle ‘ the rebellion 
in South Hungary,’ to lay waste with fire and sword the 
Saxon colonies in ‘Transylvania, and then evoke the indig- 
nation of Europe against the interference of Russia, whose 
troops entered Hermanstadt at the urgent entreaty of these 
Suzon colonists, in order to save them from utter destruc- 
tion by the merciless Szeklers and Magyars.™™—War of the 
aces. 


The same author says: 


“ We have said that the immediate cause of the Hunga- 
rian declaration of independence was the publication, by 


` the youthful Emperor of Austria, of a very liberal constitu- 


tion of all his subjects on the 4th of March, 1849. So 
bountiful was this constitution in granting political privi- 
leges and securities to all Austrian subjects, without dis- 
tinction, that the Magyars had no ostensible ground to 
complain of it, except that which is stated in their declara- 
tion; that it divided what they call their territory ‘into 
five parts, separating Transylvania, Croatia, Sclavonia, 
and Fiume from Hungary, and creating at the same time a ` 


The same author says: 


Again: this writer says: 
¢¢ But the Magyars found still more serious causes to com- 
It 


Diet shall consist of two members chosen by each of the 
provincial diets, besides other persons chosen by the Im- 
rial Diet itself, enough to make the whole number one 
alf as large as that of the Lower House; that is, it estab- 


'* Jishes an equal representation of the several Crown lands in 


this Upper House, thus giving to Transylvania, Croatia and 
Sclavonia, and Fiume with its territories, equal weight 


; with Hungary, and of course emancipating them from Hun- 
i garian domination. 


The constitution of the Lower House 
in the Imperial Diet is still more fatal to the lofty preten- 
sions of the Magyars to govern all other races and nationali- 
ties. ‘The Lower House proceeds from general and direct 
elections. The tranchise belongs to every Austrian citizen 


; who is of age,’ and who pays a moderate tax, which is not 


in any case to exceed twenty florins, and may be as sinall 
as five florins. This is equal suffrage, and it certainly 
comes as near universal sutfrage as any reasonable liberal 


‘: could desire, considering how little experience the subjects 


of Austria have had in managingrepresentative institutions. 
Under such a law, the 4,300,000 Magyars lose all control 
even of Hungary proper, which has a population of 
10,500,000 ; the reins pass at once trom their hands into those 
of tbe despised Sclavonians and Wallachians, who, taken 
together, number over six nitions. The Magyar nobility, 
who number abeut 600,000 beheld themseives reduced from 
a condition in which they had the entire control of public 
affairs to a level with thé eight millions of peasants. This 
ud aristocracy is absolutely crushed by the genuine repub- 
icanism of the constitution. This was the grievance which 
produced the Hungarian declaration of independence, a 


i declaration put forth by a Diet constituted almost exclusive- 


ly of the Magyar nobility.’ 
It is incontrovertible, that the side of the Hun- 


“It was not a republican movement, or the rising of the 
lower classes in the State against the higher, with a view 
of securing a more equal distribution of political rights and 
Republicanism was never pretended by 


It was an attempt on the part of the 


: which gnarantied their ari8tocratic privileges and the domin- 


ion of their race, against the liberal constiution granted 
by the Emperor of Austria, which destroyed ail distinctions 


: of rank and race, and established the modern ideas of equal 


representation, equal suffrage, the freedom of the press, and 
the liberty of individuals, on the ruins of feudalism.” — War 
of the Races. 

Yet Kossuth came here, a Repusiican!—abeiter 
Republican than any of us, who were born Repub- 
licans! Expounding for us the policies of our 
fathers, and giving us new readings of the doctrines 
of Washington! Well, I rejoice at his conver- 
sion! I congratulate him, and the friends of lib- 
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~ 7 : | 
erty throughout the wosld, that American atmos- $ 
phere has had such a magical effect upon him. i 

But I must hasten on. Letus hear Kossuth | 
upon Washington! In his Manchester speech he | 
compliments the Father of this Country for pro- | 
mulgating what he is pleased to term, in his unique 

hraseology, ‘the letter-marque of despotism.” 

Vashington’s policy of non-intervention ts, in the 
idea of Kossuth, “* the letter-marque of despotism !” - 
Hear what he says: 

< That is the principle—the sovereign right of every nation 
to dispose of itself. But this is not the non-interveation 
which would be defined by these words: ‘I do not care 
whatever be the fate of humanity, whatever the disposal of 
the world may do with Europe or with its liberty, because 
my principle is non-intervention.” That, I say, is not non- 
intervention ; it is the letter-of- marque to despotism it; would | 
be an assurance to society to carry with certainty the victory 
to despotism.” 

In the last apeech which Kossuth made in New . 
York—to which speech I take no exception what- | 
ever—TI have no doubt that he had seen or heard 
of my resolutions before he delivered it, because 
it is free from the incendiarism which marked his 
former speeches—but in that speech, he says that 
General Washington never recommended national 
non-intervention, but only neutrality; and he re- 
sorts to a species of fallacious logic by which he 
endeavors to draw a distinction between “ neutral- 
ity” and national “ non-intervention.” 

Now, Kossuth is unfortunate in this remark. 
Every one must know that this idea was poked | 
at him, during his reflections, by some busy-body 
who wanted to supply him with historical facts. 
I quote a part of what Washington has said: K 

& Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I con- 
jure you to believe me, fellow-citizens, the jealousy of a 
tree people ought to be constantly awake, since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one of the most |: 
song foes of republican government. i 

t: The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign na- | 
tions is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with | 
them as little political connection as ible. So far as we || 
have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with | 
perfeet good faith. Here let us stop. . i 

«c Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have `: 
none or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- - 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships or en- || 
mites. i 

“ Our detached and distant situation invites and enables ': 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, ` 


under an efficient government, the period is not far off when i - 


we may defy material injury from external annoyance. 

“ Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand on foreign ground? Why by ‘| 
interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, |: 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, caprice ? 

t It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world.” i 

This sage Hungarian, because the word non-in- ` 
tervention is not used, jumps at the conclusion that 
Washington only recommended neutrality ! Non- 
intervention is the predominant idea pervading all 
that Washington has said on this sabet i 

Everybody knows, Mr. Speaker, what has been ! 
our policy. It makes no odds whether Washing- |' 
ton recommended it in so many words. And what || 
has been the result of that policy 2: Why, from the || 
small beginning of three millions of inhabitants, |; 
we have now got twenty-three millions; from a || 
small number of States, we are now over thirty; j 
from a ragged population, we present the best |! 
dressed population in the world; and from poverty | 
we have risen to the greatest wealth and prosperity. `; 
Why and how did we get all these? By an ad- |: 
herence to the great principle of staying at home |. 
and minding our own business. It is a principle | 

aes which a private man thrives, It is a princi- 
ple upon which private families prosper. It isa | 
principle upon which a neighborhood has peace 
and prosperity and enjoyment. It is that great 
principle which has raised us up to be the greatest 
government on earth. But Kossuth says that we | 
may depart from that policy now—that it was 
wise when we were young, but that now we have || 
rown up to be a giant and may abandon it. Here 
is another bit of philosophy for you. We can all || 
resist adversity. We know its uses— 
s Sweet are the uses of Adversity, 

Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 

‘Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 
It is the crucible of fortune. It is the iron key 
that unlocks the golden gates of prosperity. Isay, 
God bless apversity; she pricks me, and I bleed, 


i great governor. 


, may depart from that wisdom!! Remember, Mr. , 


if little 


: question as an argument for them? 


_and afford us aid against England, as well for her |! 


andam well. But the rock upon which men and 
nations split is Prosperity. This man says that | 
we have grown to bea giant, and that we may de- : 
part from the wisdom of our youth. But I say | 
that now is the time to take care. We are great: 
enough; let us be satisfied; prevent the growth of ii 
ourambition; prevent our pride from swelling, and 
hold on to what we have got. Do you remember `i 
the story of the old governor, who had been raised ;' 
from rags? His King discovered in him merit and : 
integrity, and appointed him a satrap—a ruler over |: 
many provinces. He came to be great, and it was | 
his custom to be escorted throughout the country f 
once during the year, in order to look into the con- 


| 
dition of his subjects. He was received and ac- ! 
knowledged everywhere as a great man and a ' 

But he carried about with him a 
mysterious chest, and every now and then he 
would look into it; but let nobody else see what 


‘it contained. There was a great deal of curiosity 


excited by this chest, and finally he was prevailed . 
upen by some of his friends to let them look into 
it. Well, he permitted it, and what did they see? 
They saw an old ragged and torn suit of clothes, 


` the clothes that he used to wear in his humility 


and in his poverty; and he said that he carried | 
them about with him in order that when his heart | 
began to swell, and his ambition to rise, and his 
pride to dilate, he could look on the rane ey 
reminded him of what he had been, and thereby | 
he was enabled to resist the temptations of pros- 
perity. Letus see whether this can illustrate any- , 
thing in our history. Raise the veil, if there is , 
one, which conceals the poverty of this Union | 
when there were but thirteen States. Raise the veil 
that conceals the rags of our soldiers of the Revo- 
lution. Lift the lid of the chest which contains the , 


potery of our beginning, in order that you may 


e reminded, like this old satrap, of the days of , 
your poverty, and be enabled to resist the advice ,' 
of this Tempter, who tells you that you were wise |! 
in your youth, but that now you are a giant and | 
H 


Speaker, I beseech you, remember, now, the uses i 


of adversity! Let us take advantage of it and be | 
benefited by it; for great is the man, and greater is 
the nation, that can resist the enchanting smiles of pros- | 
erity. 
P In referring to our humble beginning, and our | 
great and astonishing growth, I am induced to , 
pause a moment, and ask why is it that we should 


, 80 lightly and carelessly treat propositions of this 


sort, which involve, as it is admitted this proposi- | 


‘ tion does involve, the very principle by which we 
| have grown to our present condition? What was 


the cost of this great and glorious Confederacy? 


: We cannot find it by going back and searching the 


old Quartermaster’s reports, We cannot find in 


‘ it dollars and cents—we know not how to estimate 


it by this method. The true place to find the cost 
is on the battle-fields of the Revolution—in the 
rags, the deprivations, the bleeding feet of your | 
soldiers—the history of those brave men, who fell i 
in their youth. In this contemplation we cannot || 
arrive at an estimate of the cost of these States. || 
But I ask, if it is wise in this legislative assembly || 
so lightly and carelessly to pass by the wisdom of || 
our fathers? 

In reference to this question of non-interven- 
tion, M. Kossuth rather exultingly asks, in an- | 


i swer to some objections, if France did not give us || 


active and material aid in the days of the Revolu- || 
tion? Certainly; but that was her business, and | 
not ours. It is very simple in M. Kossuth to ` 
ask such a question. He should read history; the ` 
he picks up from editors and reporters |. 
and obliging friends will not suffice. Do the advo- 


donment of our non-intervention depend upon this | 

fs it not known ' 
in history that France had possessions contiguous ` 
to the colonies, and that it was her business to , 


protect them? It was her policy to come here . 


own sake as for ours. This is an answer to any |: 
little exultation any man may have, in referring to | 
the French question. I say it was her policy to | 
desire to defeat England, as well as her inclination, 
to aid a suffering and oppressed people as we were | 
at that time, which brought her to our shores. | 
Kossuth is evidently rynnin wild; too much | 
petting has made him mad! as it wise—was it | 


. flattery with the censure. 


| letter ! 


; ent honorable Secretary of State. 


generous in this man—was it returning our hospi- 
tality in a proper manner, to come here and ao im- 
mediately, so directly, so unblushingly, so unhesi- 
tatingly to commence a direct interference in our 

ublic and private concerns? What does he say? 
Not content with receiving the homage of the 
people in their popular assemblies, he assails Con- 
gress, and advises us to recall our Minister from 
Vienna! What a height of impudence is that! 
He intimates that we can spare Mr. Hulsemann, 
and wishes him a pleasant voyage! Here is his 
I@hguage: 

“ Now, as to your minister at Vienna, how you can com- 


bine the letting him stay there with your opinion of the cause 
of Hungary I really don’t know; butso much I know, that 


the present absolutistical atmosphere of Europe is not very 
propitious to Ameriean prineiplés. [ know aman who could 


tell some eurious facts about fhis matter. But as to Mr. 


. Hulsemann, really I don’t believe that he would be so ready 


to leave Washington. He has extremely well digested the 
caustic pills which Mr. Webster has administered to him 
so gloriously.” 

Now, notice the magical skill of this arch elocu- 
tionist. See with what ingenuity he mixes the 
hy, he is almost as 
polished and ingenious as St. Paul, who, when he 

leaded before Agrippa, smoothed his way to the 
King’s heart eye magical touch, thus: ‘I think 
myself happy, King Agrippa, because I shall an- 
swer for myself, this day, before thee, especially 
because I know thee to be expert in all the questions 
and customs which are among the Jews.” Here, 
in connection with these slurs upon our Austrian 
mission, and upon the respectable representative 
of that Government here, he soft-sawders Mr. 
Webster, endeavoring, I suppose, to obtain, and 
no doubt obtaining, by that soft-sawdering, the 
influence of some of Mr. Webster’s friends. But 
he mistakes the American heart. Our triumphs 
bring pleasure and delight to us. Our friends re- 
joice when the victory is over. But it is not ours 
to turn the knife in the wound; we are not cold 
enough forthat. Mr. Webster’s triumph in the little 
matter of diplomacy was very complete over Mr. 
Hulsemann—very gratifying, very satisfactory. 
Did Mr. Webster enjoy the pain which it gave his 
respectable adversary? No. He rejoiced not in 
the pain he inflicted; but in the intellectual pleagure 
of looking upon his own bantling—a great little 
Now, I tell Kossuth that Mr. Webster 
feels great disgust for this heartless effort to revive 
an old quarrel, and to insult Mr. Hulsemann by 
referring to him in words of contempt coupled 
with a flattering allusion to: the Secretary of State.* 


* I am not sure but I have mistaken Mr. Webster; per- 
haps he “lays the flattering unction to his soul.” | 

It is certainly amusing to see the race between the Gov- 
ernment and Tammany Hall. Tammany declares that “the 
Democratic party of the United States is devoted, heart and 
soul, to the cause of the people everywhere; it is in favor of 
exercising in behalf of that cause the moral and political 


, power of this republic, systematically and promptly. If 


that party had been in power in 1848, our whole influence 
would then have been effectively exerted to maintain the 
republics of Hungary and Rome; but now and hereafter, 
such will be the rapid progress of correct opinion on the 
question of non-intervention, that any Administration will 


find it dangerous to resist the almost unanimous demand of ` 


our people, that in any future contestbetween Hungary and 
Austria, ‘‘ fair play” shal] be shown to the advocates of free 
institutions. 

“itis necessary that the friends of Hungary should now 
consider the best means of affording practical aid. The peo- 
ple can act now—arms and money can be given at once; 
we need not wait for Government. It may be difficult for 
the Government to move until the contest has begun, and & 
case shall be presented requiring and justifying its inter- 
ference. But in the mean time a public opinion may be 
matured which the Government need only follow and obey 
to place the United States foremost on the plains of Europe, 
among the ADVANCED GUARD of the republican movement.?? 

This will do very well for Slamm, Bang & Co.; but will 


; any Democratic candidate for President indorse the doc- 


ii cates of this resolution—the advoeates of the aban- ;; ‘ime here announced ? 


In order to offset this Democratic appropriation of Kos- 
suth, Mr. Webster, (always eager to push the welcome reso- 
lutions through Congress—putting Mr. Foote forward early 
in the session, for the purpose,) as soon as the resolution 
is in a condition to be sent, dispatches his Chief Clerk to 
Kossuth, with the resolution, and a private confidential let- 
ter. And Kossuth, on his part, is determined to hang on 
to the skirts of the Becretary of State. In his Bar speech, 
he makes Mr. Webster the father of his new doctrine of non- 
intervention : 

“T answer by the very words of one of the most distin- 
guished members of your profession, gentlemen, the pres- 

1 “The United States, as 

a nation, have precisely the same INTEREST in international 
law as a private individual has in the laws of his country.? 
_“‘ He was a member of the Bar who advanced that prin- 
ciple of eternal justice against the mere fact of policy. 
Now he ig in the position to carry out that principle which 
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I refer to this for the purpose of asking if it became 

an exile who had been brought to this sonni y by 

the mediation of the Government, sanctioned by | 

the people, so soon and so unblushingly to begin | 

his interference in our public as well as our private | 

affairs ? i 
I now come, Mr. Speaker, to consider the reli- - 

gious face of Kossuth’s mission. 

The religious transformations growing out of the ` 
Hungarian war, are not the least singular of its 

_ incidents. Görgey turned Russian, Bem turned | 
Mohammedan, and Kossuth is presented by his | 
friends in this country, asa second Peter the Her- | 
mit !—what he was before we know not. But Ii 
know the ancient religion of his race, and here it 
is: 

«The Magyars brought a new religion to this interesting 
land. Like most of the off-shoots of that vast people, which | 
have dwelt so long on the Pacific shores of Asia, they were | 
monotheists, paying no religious veneration to any being | 
but their one almighty, omniscient and eternal God. Their | 
altars were erected on the loftiest hills, or in the shade of : 
remote forests, or within the precincts of neighboring groves. 
White horses were their choicest sacrifices. The name of : 
their Great Spirit was Isten, a word of kindred origin, prob- : 
ably, with the Persian Izdan, or Ivana, from whose benefi- 
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Ho. or Reps. 


of New York have not been able to get hold. of 


his stirrups so as to let Peter get down ! 

But, to be serious, Mr. Speaker. In the same 
book from which I have quoted, I learn that one 
of Kossuth’s objects is to beat down the Catholic 
religion. “The Hungarians were.not only to give 
poea freedom to those countries, but they were 

estined to become the champions of the Protestant 
religion, and to bring about the downfall of Papal 
Rome.” (Page l, Tefft’s Book.) “E saw, as all 
men saw, that republican principles and the Pro- 
testant religion, in the whole south of Europe, 
would rise or fal} with these brave defenders of 
the Truth.” (Jb. 2.) 

_ [refer to these extracts, Mr. Speaker, in order 
to inquire, if freedom of religious opinion is not 
one of the corner stones of our institutions? I ask 


by its assembled wisdom, in solemn form, to say 


i to this man, ‘ Come here—stir us up, in order 


| that we may superintend secret expeditions against 


'| Austria; come here and feast, and harangue our 


‘mobs. Come! teach us politics, and interfere in 


uestions of religion also??? Shall we say this? 


cence they imagined all human blessings to be derived. . 
They rendered a sort of grateful respect, not amounting to 
the lowest style of worship, however, to the earth, to the 
air, to water, and to fire, as the chief ministers of the Sú- 
preme Being, butespecially to the sun as the principal mes- . 
senger of his blessings.” —Tefft’s Book. 


see white horses figured in that religion. Old Whitey | 
weuld have stood a slim chance amongst the an- 
cient Magyars! 

When in the year one thousand, St. Stephen, the ' 
first King of Hungary, and the first prineely con- 
vert to the Christian religion, undertook to bring — 
his people into the new faith, ‘‘ he found it no easy 
task : ” Š ! 

“They quoted, as a proof of the political value of their 
religion, the energy, the good fortune, the unbroken prosper- , 
ity of their fathers. They considered the proposed change i 


as an apostacy, committed in cold blood, from the faith of ; 
the Magyar nation, involving a total renunciation of their 


t 


sainted dead. The whole population clung with filial fond- `: 
ness to the venerable worship handed down to them from the |: 


remotest ages. They openly resisted the authority, as they 
had argued against the example, of their respected sover- 
eign When pushed to extremities they seized their trusty 
weapons, fled to the rude groves of their ancestors, and re- 
solved to die in defence of the old religion, mingling their 
herdic blood with the ashes of the departed.” —Tefft’s Book, 
page 64. i 

But the monareh was finally successful; by mil- 
itary and other powers ‘‘he was triumphant, and 
upon the Hungarian breeze.” And the same au- | 
thor tells us—‘* They had been coerced, not con- || 
vinced.” i 

You will see from this, sir, that if the Hunga- 
rians were ever Christiafis, the faith was drubbed 
into them, against their will; and with all due-defer- |: 
ence to their claims now to be Christians, I am 
satisfied, that white horses still play a conspicuous 
figure in this faith! But the richness of the thing 
is, that the descendant of this ancient people, a 
veritable Magyar, comes here to téach Americans 
religion! if not on a white horse, at least on a high 
horse! a horse so-high, sir, that all the equerries | 
TS i 
he has advanced. I confidently trust he will be as good as | 
his word.” 

Is it possible that Daniel Webster can mistake the clamor 
raised by the Tribuneand Herald, and their kindred tribe 
of sedition presses, with the dinner and banquet develop- 
ments in favor of Kossuth, for the demonstration of.the real 
opinion of the masses of the people of this country? When 


ir, our notion of religious liberty is derived from 
; the Pilgrim Fathers—was founded upon the Rock 
: of Plymouth—and is diffused through all our in- 
stitutions, so that the humblest log-cabin in the 


; 7 Me: i || Far West, if dedicated to Christian worship, is as 
This is the ancient religion of his race. You :: 


sacred in the eyes of the law as the lordliest cathe- 
dral in the Eastern world. And 
i this man to come here to carry on 
i the subjects of religion. Crusade! A word that 
‘reminds us of the days of chivalry; and if we 


1; would yield a moment to the false appearances of 


: this day, we might say that Burke was wrong 
‘when he exclaimed “The days of chivalry are 
gone.” The apostles of this man have pro- 
claimed him to this country as another Peter the 
Hermit. He says of himself, in his Birmingham 


| speech, ‘T come, as a cry of alarm, to unite the na- 


i tions of the earth.”** Now,1 am willing to ac- 
knowledge, that Kossuth must be a man of elo- 
quence. I am perfectly satisfied of that.fact. I 
have read his speeches with great admiration, 
mixed up with a little indignation, and that opin- 
ion I have expressed. But allow me to say that 


1 


ion 
these speeches are mere rhapsodies, and hot argu- 
ments. I am nota man to turn my eyes from the 
face of genius. Wherever it exists, whatever may 


of God. Iam willing to say, that Kossuth pos- 
sesses all the charms to make him a most accom- 
plished and engaging man, and I should consider 
lf my misfortune if he should pass Washington 
without my seeing him. 1 do not think, however, 
that even with such a personation, the idea of a 
mission like that of Peter the Hermit will be tol- 
erated in this country. What was the object of 
Peter’s mission? It was.to raise an innumerable 


army to fight in the cause of religion. He was 
said to. be a man of exceeding eloquence, as no 
doubt he must have been, to have produced such 
a wonderful effect. But have we any use for him 
now? Are we anxious to be instructed by some 
Eastern monk? Why, sir, we have enough ora- 
tors at home—men born in the West—cradled in 
the wilderness, where everything around them is 
grand; and where-men grow with grandeur sur- 
rounding them, they cannot help being orators. 
If we want any Peter, we do not want him from 
the East. We want Peter the Hunter, from the 


the “ Journal of Commerce,” the ‘ New York cpress,”? 
the “ Commercial Advertiser,” the “ Evening Mirror,” and 
the “ Courier and Enquirer,” the leading respectable jour- 
nals of the city of New York, are open against the mon- 
strous propositions of Kossuth, we may safely conclude, 
that even In New York Kossuth is in a minority—a mi- 
nority whose. turbulence may possibly give it the appear- 
ance of a majority. ee 

But Governor Marcy is throwing General Cass and Mr. 
Douglas in the shade. He pema at a Kossuth meeting 
in Albany; and on taking the chair, ‘‘ made’ an eloquent 
and appropriate speech, indorsing the principle of nen- 
intervention (as avowed by Kossuth) and sympathy for 
Hungary; and urging the active coöperation of the people 
oe making that principle and sympathy felt and acknowl- 
edged.” ; 

But we notice in the Unron of the 23d, a Httie backsli- 
ding remark: ‘ Upon this occasion (the Bar dinner) Kos- 
guth appetrs to have stated the whole scope of his mission. 
to the United States in terms more unguarded and UNWAR- 


|| ernments in Euro 


West. 
4 Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 

I will make another observation, and that is in 
reference to the idea of establishing republican gov- 
New governments are con- 
tinually rising and falling in the East. Have they 
SS ak Saal a ER TR hs Cle ARN EO 


* The attention of the southern members of Congress is 
invited to the following resolution, passed at a recent meet- 
ing of the members and friends of the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society: : X 

“Resolved, That the Convention recommend to the Ex- 
ecutive. Committee of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety to preparg an address for presentation to Louis Kos- 
suth, expressive of sympathy with him in his heroic 
devotion to the eause of human freedom; and of earnest 
hope that his herculean labors in this behalf, will conduce to 


RANTABLE than we have before known him to use.” 

This will give Governor Marcy a chance to get out; for, 
at the time he indorsed Kossuth, he did not seem ae 
aware of the WAR DOCTRINE which Kossuth has openfy | 
avowed. . x 


the overthrow of oppression not in Hungary alone, but ix 
the United States, and throughout the world.” 

It is unquestionably true that the mass of the Kossuth 
meetings, everywhere, is composed of rampant FANATICR— 


| religious and political. 


if it is proper in the Congress of the United States, |; 


yet, you invite || 
crusade on |: 


be its sentiments, I love to look upon it, because j 


the banner ef the Cross was at once seen streaming ' I know that in the face of genius there is the image 


not been trying to establish republican governments 
there for the last thousand years? Have they ever 
succeeded? And why not? Because of their an- 
| tiquities, and their monuments breathing, smack- 
‘ing, and smelling of nobility and royalty; and 
: because half of the people are pretendates. here 
_ hat state of society exists, one man will always 
want to be superior to another, and the idea of 
: human agrarianism ig a mere absurdity. Look at 
:' the present condition of France. What a mockery 
: upon republican institutions! Having driven out 
| her King—having achieved the first step—having 
! done all that was necessary, she could not take a 
‘ common name for her President. She had to take 
| a princely name—a name connected with royal and 
| princely blood. Whata mockery! What chance 
| would such a republican name as Jones, Davis, 
Johnson, Thompson, or Smith have [laughter] of 
! being President of republican France? 1 tell you, 
‘| Mr. Speaker, that Republics exist where God has 
i; so ordained, and nowhere else; and all your sym- 
ii pathy for eastern Republics is thrown upon the 
'; water, without the virtue of the bread. Republics 
|, exist where men are born free—where there are no 
;: monuments’ of royalty—-where there are no an- 
i; tiquities, no heraldries to remind one of the superior 
|! origin of his blood. No Republics can exist for a 
© long period of time in their true character, where 
| the monuments of the country are indelibly con- 
|: nected with nobility.and royalty; but they shall 
exist in the Western hemisphere, where God’s ` 
anointed king has never placed his foot. 'There is no 
‘| regalatmosphere here. There are no histories, no 
heraldries, no songs to inspire us with the idea 
,| that one man shall be superior to another. As long 
as that state of things exists, we will be free. But 
in the course of time—I trust it will be thousands 
-of years hence—hy some accident of nature, we 
may be blotted out, and this which is now the 
Western abiding place of liberty, may be the East- 
ern home of kings; and the Eastern land, by some 
freak of nature, may be covered up, and these 
monaments of regality and nobility may be buried, 
and the places hallowed by the footsteps of kings 
may be thousands of feet under the earth. Then, 
and not till then, will there be a genuine republican 
government on the Eastern céntinent. Now, Isa 
that all your sympathy is thrown away, and all 
| your fighting for a man &truggling to be a head of 
|| a republic in the East, is but to elevate a prince 
i| into places of pre in order that he may oppress 
his serfs, and be the petty tyrant of the day. The 
present Republic of France is but the nursery of 
new Robespierres and Dantons, whose days of 
blood are not far off !* . 
For myself, and for the American people, I can 
safely say, that we cannot look with indifference 


{ 
1 


* This sentiment in reference to FRaNce, was uttered on 
the 15th December, and by the last advices from that fated 
country, received on the 20th, five days after this speech 
was delivered, we haye this mournful intelligence: 

France.—The news from Paris is of the most important 
and exciting. character, -and is ied as the commence 
ment of a new state of governmental affairs for France. 

A coup d’état was made by President Napoleon on the 2d 
instant of the most bold and important character. He seized 
the reins of government and dissolved the Assembly, de- 
claring Paris in a state of siege, appealing directly to the 

ople to sustain him in his movement to arrest the mo- 
narchical tendencies of the Assembly. 

` The President’s arrangements had been made with con- 
summate skill and secrecy during the night of the Ist instant. 
The whole thing was done before the public had. the least 
intimation of the event. 7 fa 

A new ministry was formed, and a proclamation issued 
restoring universal suffrage, and proposing a new system óf 
government, with the instant election by the people and 
army of a President to hold office for ten years, supported by 
a Council of State and two Houses of Legislature. 

At daylight, on Tuesday morning, the President’s proc- 
lamation was found posted throughout the city, in which he 
ordered the immediate dispersion of the Assembly, with his 
plan for a new form of government. The election for a 
President is to take place during the present month, and the 
President promises to bow to the will of the people. 

Everything was consummated before the Assembly had 
the least idea of the intention of the President, an entire 
new ministry having been formed during the night. 

Pending the election, the President proposes that the ex- 
ecutive powers remain in his hands. He says that he had 
been forced into his present position by the course of his 
opponents in the Assembly; and it is certain that Thiers, 
Changarnier, and others of his opponents, had decided to 
demand his arrest and impeachment on the 2d instant, and 
were almost in the act of moving in the matter, when they 
and their principal friends were arrested and conveyed to 
Vincennes. 

Whenever the members of the Assembly have attempted 
to meet officially they have been ordered to di and 
were arrested if they refused. Two hundred 


members of 
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on the struggles which arise between freedom and ll ona subject so peculiarly his own; nor am [Í in- 


oppression in any quarter of the earth. Our sym- 
pathies are warmed, our enthusiasm is kindled 
when we hear of the triumph of liberty over tyran- 
ny. We rejoice in revolutions tending to over- 
thraw monarchies, without pausing to inquire into 
the causes, or to look to the end; hoping and be- 
lieving that the fall of a tyrant or a king contributes 
its mite to the establishment of freedom. And in 
the expressions of these sentiments and feelings 
we are clamorous and loud and forward, so that 
the nations of the earth are surprised, that when 


the “tug of war” comes we are seen, afar off, stand- ` 


ing upon our own high promontories of liberty, 
merely looking on and shouting. To those ex- 
pressions of surprise I answer: Patriotism is 
always cold, coL, except to its own country! It 
is warmed only by the blazing fires of its home 
affections, and kindled at the altar of ALLEGIANCE 
to the Constitution! God save the Constitution 
for the wisdom which created it, and for the policies 
which have sustained, perfected, and preserved it! 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE NAVY. 


SPEECH OF MR. MALLORY, | 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tHe Senate, January 14 and 15, 1852. 


The Senate having resumed the consideration of the | 


Petition of certain citizens of Philadelphia in favor of the 
restoration of corporal punishment in the Navy— 

Mr. MALLORY said: Mr. President, I am per- 
fectly aware of the bearing and importance of the 
question under consideration. 
sir, of the difficulty of presenting it to the Senate || 
with that clearness and distinctness which its im- ;| 
portance demands. I would have been glad,ona f 
former day, to have had an opportunity of ex- |; 
pressing the views which I am now about to ex- || 
press. The time which has elapsed since this || 
question was first brought up has given to these |: 
views the appearance of deliberation, and may || 
have created expectations which I cannot meet; :: 
and it seems, too, somewhat like sharpening |; 
one’s arrows for a conflict. The difficulty in m 
case of expressing the views to which I have made 


reference, has been greatly augmented by the elo- :: 
uent address delivered,here a few days since by | 
the honorable Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. | 


Stocxton.] The position of that Senator before 
the country, his well-known, clear, and liberal 


views of our social and foreign relations, give to ; 


any opinions which he may choose here to ad- 
vance, a controlling and decided influence. But, 
‘sir, identified as he has been with our gailant 


Navy; associated as he has been with our sea- | 


men on shore and afloat; participating as he has 
done in all their sufferings, their hardships, their 
rewards, and their glories; native to the Navy, as 
I may say, and 

* To the manner born,” 
any opinions which he may express on the sub- 
ject are entitled to peculiar consideration. 


I hardly think that any mah could have list- | 


ened to the eloquent address which that Senator 


delivered here without regretting that the naval | 
service has lost one of its most eloquent, defend- |; 
ers—a regret, however, qualified by the consider- | 


ation that what has been the Navy’s loss has been 


the Senate’s gain., Now, I say this with all sin- | 


cerity; because I am not insensible to the hardi- 
hood of differing in opinion with that gentleman 


the Assembly had been arrested, and many subsequently 


released; but al} the leaders of the Opposition were in | 


rison. 
Three hundred of the members of the Assembly, it is said, 


had given in their adhesion to the President, and telegraphic ! 


dispatches from the departments state that the President’s 
demonstration had been hailed with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Subsequently these reports were contradicted, and several 
barricades erected in different quarters of Paris, but were 
speedily broken down by the troops. 
At one of these barricades two members of the Assembly, 
occupying prominent places, were killed in the conflict. 
On Tuesday a section of the Assembly contrived to meet, 
and decreed the deposition of the President and his im- 
eachment for high treason. The meeting was dispersed 
y the troops, and the decree ridiculed on ali sides. Troops 
had heen stationed in the houses of M. Dupin and other ex- 
officers of the Assembly, who had been exempted from 
arrest. 
The full rigor of martialJaw had been proclaimed against 
all concerned in the barricades, and a large number had 
becn shot. 


I am aware, too, || 


| sensible to the view which is taken of this subject 
in certain quarters of the country. 

' But, sir, with whatever eloquence and confidence 
=: these opinions may have been advanced and main- 
tained, they are still but mere opinions; and, be- 


‘| before we give up our convictions to their direc- 
tion, before we surrender the experience of a 


| fore we surrender our judgment to their guidance, |! 


and beautiful sketch of the American seaman. I 
listened to it with infinite pleasure. It isa sketch 
which will find its way, doubtless, into the pages 
| of every naval manual and magazine throughout 
_the land, wherever rhetorical excellence is pre- 
i served. He depicted the infancy, the youth, and 
the maturity of the Navy; and recalling the remi- 
‘niscences of Tripoli, the Lakes, and the Consti- 


4 thousand years on this subject, these opinions - 


i must be sustained by something like past experi- 
ence, something like cool, dispassionate oul ip Uae 
something like present existing facts. 


differ, ` 


: then, with the honorable Senator from New Jer- , 


- sey, because I believe that the views which he 
; entertains are wrong; and I advance my views 
‘| because I believe them to be right. And, sir, I 
“am relieved somewhat from the embarrassment 
ii which I would otherwise feel in differing with that 
| Senator, from the conviction that he himself has 
passed through every honorable grade of the 
naval service; that he has filled with honor and 


1 
I 
j 
|| 
< created of the Navy—has grown with its growth 
| and strengthened with its strength—is identified 
with all its glory, and has occupied all posi- 
' tions, various as they have been; and that he has 
: filled every station thus assigned to him under a 
;| discipline superinduced by the very punishment 


ii if, through the course of a long life of honorable 
‘| service, when he was in a position and had 


around him all the means and appliances of put- |! 


;, ting into practice the theory which he advocates— 


distinction every post which the country has as- ; 
:; signed to him; that he has been of the Navy— į 


(i 


against which his voice is now raised. Then, sir, | 


I say, if under these circumstances the Senator | 


; view of this question, what is to be thought of 


| sues a certain line of action, and then on the sev- 
' enth day is found preaching against it? The an- 


clung to a policy against which his voice is now |: 
raised, surely myself and other gentlemen who | 
differ with him in these matters may be excused, ` 
even if we should be content longer to grope in the 


rk: : 
I should like to ask, as a plain common-sense 


that man who, during six days of the week, pur- 


| tution, he carried our attention along the great 


tidal: waves of ouf road to naval preéminence, until 
"it finally rested on the waters of the San Gabriel. 
' He depicted the American seaman—the noble, 
gallant-hearted tar—as wasting away beneath the 
suns of Africa, and as freezing in the polar regions; 
as enduring all hardships; as suffering all wrongs; 
as dallying with danger as with a mistress; as 
manly, bold, and fearless to man; as humble, du- 
tiful, and respectful to woman. In short, sir, the 
seaman appears here as a sort of nautical Bayard, 
‘without fear and without reproach. All this is 
' beautiful; and it is as true as itis beautiful. Ihave 
‘not one word to say against it. I am not here to 
take one single leaf from the laurel with which the 
ı Senator from New Jersey would crown the A mer- 
ican sailor. I would have it bloom and flourish 
‘forever. But I would say that all this is true, and 
| yet it ıs foreign to the subject. l admit that he is 

true to his flag, and true to his friend—that ever 
since history recorded her first page, every great 
: moral stride in man’s progress has been connected 
with ships and shipping. I admit that from the 
earliest dawn of our national independence to the 
| present hour, the Navy has been foremost in every 
effort to achieve and sustain it. I admit what the 
i Senator said about the conquest of California,— 
without going into detail, I admit that the Nav 
did conquer California—that the Navy did add this 
golden empire to our country. 

But, sir, having admitted all this; having ad- 
mitted this gallantry this generosity, this frank- 
ness of character, this nobility uf soul, these glo- 
rious deeds, these great successes,—I say that they 
have been attained by the Navy under a discipline, 
if not superinduced by this very usage, a discipline 
at least consistent with this usage which has ex- 
isted for a thousand years. When I am reminded 


| 
| 


H 


Y `i awer of common sense is to doubt the authority 
i of the doctrine when his own practice furnishes , 
sufficient evidence against it. Now I would not | 
hazard opinions upon. the subject if I did not ; 


think that I could advance facts which will sup- 
port them; because with whatever confidence the 
onorable Senator from New Jersey may have 


i find them sustained by facts, they fail to convince 
our judgments. For twenty years J have been 


l and the views which I advance here have been de- 
‘| rived from observation and conversation with sea- 
men of every grade both in and out of the service. 


nany adopted; they certainly will not be hastily 
abandoned. 

The honorable Senator from New Jersey has 
presented his phase of the question in the strongest 
possible light. I believe he has left but little for 
future companions in arms to say on that subject, 


from his known ability and his known experience. 
But I say, with all due deference to the gentleman’s 
judgment, that he has not advanced a single opin- 
ion which can be borne out by the experience of a 
| thousand years, or the history of our Navy itself. 
| He has not advanced a single suggestion which 
| cannot be met and refuted at the threshold. Icon- 
| cur with what he said in the outset of his remarks, 
| that this is a subject of the greatest importance. 
|; None superior to it that I know of can come be- 


': fore the Senate. It is not the question whether a 
i! seaman shall be punished in one particular form, 


i: tion here is whether we shall have a Navy at all. 
i It strikes at the very existence of the Navy; and 
i! the cardinal point of difference between the hon- 


: more or less familiar with shipping and seamen, | 


| this? What is the reason of this disorganization, 


| advanced his opinions, still when we do not: 


They are not hasty views; they have not been ° 


He has done, in fact, what we might have expected |; 


of the naval glory of our country—and nota word 
has been said on that subject with which I do not 
cordially agree—I will take a plain common-sense 
view of the subject. I will ask with what pro- 
! pay we can draw the deduction which was drawn 
| by the Senator from New Jersey. Our Navy has 
‘attained the highest grade of preéminence. [thas 
attained it with the existence of this usage of a 
thousand years. And we are now told that the 
: continuance of this usage a moment longer, is to 
work these lamentable results—the destruction and 
ruin of the entire naval organization. All the na- 
val glories of the world have been consistent, if 
not superinduced, by this usage; and yet we are 
told that its continuance from this moment will 
destroy the Navy. Before we can place any con- 
fidence in this opinion—for after all it is but an 
opinion—we should be shown why it is so; we 
should be shown the collaterals, the addenda, of this 
matter; we should be shown why the Navy will 
be broken down if this usage is continued. 

Before the abolition of this punishment our 
Navy occupied the very first rank in efficiency and 
organization among the navies of the world. That 
rank it no longer holds. What is the reason of 


i: which I shall presently show to exist? I am pre- 


| pared to show that the commencement of this dis- 


i organidan was the abolition of this usage. 
| 


t has been urged by the honorable Senator from 


‚i New Jersey that the materiel of the Navy at the 
‘| present time is infinitely worse than it has ever 


i} been. 


I do not differ from that opinion. I be- 


: 1: lieve that the reports of the officers of the differ- 
j; or another particular form; no, sir, the vital ques- | 


i 
4 
! 
| 
t 
t 


i; orable Senator and myself is, that he supposes | 
. that the existence of the Navy and the preserva- | 


| tion of its time-honored fame, dependeon the abol- 
ii ishment of this usage. I hold directly the contra- 


| condition of the Navy to sustain the view which 


p I take. A 
The honorable Senator gaveus a rapid, glowing, |i 


i 


j ry, and I shall presently &ppeal to the present 


ent rendezvous corroborate this opinion. I have 
no doubt of it; and I will endeavor to show why 
it is so. To take a common-sense view of this 
subject, J would ask, that if our Navy isat this mo- 
ment in fact furnished with materiel more debased 
and worse in every respect than the materiel of 
which it has heretofore been composed, is this the 
: time to abolish one of the arms of its discipline ? 
I would ask if this is the time to discontinue a 
usage consistent with so much naval glory, when 
we had gallant men in the service when now we 
have worse materiel ? 
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I have said that this usage is consistent with i] kindness between the American officer and his sea- 
the experience of ages. This must be admitted : men, either in the Navy or the merchant marine. 
by all men conversant at all with naval affurs. | [ assert that the usage had decidedly a contrary 
When the Dutch fleets swept the British Channel _ effect; and I assert here, from acknowledged facts, 
with a broom vauntingly placed at the mast-head hat the abolition of this usage has prodaced the 
of their admiral; when the Spaniards covered the ; most disastrous results, 
seas with their countless Armada; when the Brit- 

ish won the great battles of the Nile and Trafal- | 
gar, and guined her thousand victories, which 

made her in times gone by the mistress of the 


act of the 28th of September, 1850, was passed, 
our Navy occenpied the very first rank among the 


I assert, that when the ;- 


| 
| 
rE 


navies of the world, and that the moment that act ` 
reached our ships, from the very first hour it was `: 


seas,—every navy of the world was regulated and = promulged on their decks, disorganization com- | 


menced at once. 


controlled by this identical usage and by no other. da 
to exhibit a spirit inconsistent with 


Tt muat be admitted that every American com- 
mander and captain who has written his name 
on hts country’s page, whether in the merchant ing up to the verge of disorganization. I assert 
marine or in the Navy, has controlled his ship at .: that up tothat very hour, so long as this discipline 
all times by this identical discipline. Yet we are |: was maintained, our Navy was equal to any emer- 


told that if it be continued, the Navy is to be dis- | gency. But I say now, after a carefu examna- `: 


orzansed. E 

Why, look at our merchant marine under the 
operation of this system of discipline. The mer- ward progress—unless some remedy shall be sup- 
chant marine is the nursery of the Navy. Every plied to the officers of the Navy to enable them to 


; tion of the subject, if my judgment has not erred, 


The seamen commenced at once - 
; ti proper disci- . 
pline, and that spirit has been gradually progress- | 


that unless some check shall be put to this down- | 


law yer knows that to have good judges, you must , control theircrews, in the very first contestin which , 


keep the bar pure and intact; and every naval | we shall ever be e 


ngaged, you will find that the 
officer knows where to look for his seamen. He Fy 


proud exclamation of yourown naval hero, ‘‘Don’t 


knows that the merchant marine is the nursery of give up the ship,” will fail to awaken an echo in - 


the Navy. [I state positively, and without fear of . the hearts of American seamen,and that that proud `` 


contradiction, that this discipline has existed in banner to which every seaman appeals in all parts 
the merchant marine ever since we had a keel on ofthe earth, and which carries its protecting folds 
the ocean. The merchant marine hes increased wherever the seas are whitened by our commerce, 
with a rapidity heretofore unknown to the world. . will be disgraced; will be hauled down in an 
We are now the second maritime power of the equal combat with any maritime foe. I express 


earth; and appealing to statistics of which we are ' this opinion deliberately, and I expect to produce . 


now possessed, we are justified in saying, that in facts to sustain it. 
the year 1862, we shall have more tonnage afloat 
than any other nation on earth. And at every sey [Mr. Srocxton] has inadvertentl 
stage of the progress of the merchant marine this tracing the origin of this 
discipline has been pursued. 

You cannot talk of imprisoning a seaman in į 
the merchant marine, or talk of putting a man in i- with the highest organization of the Navy hereto- 
irons, or of stopping his grog, or any other of the | fore; that it is the usage of a thousand years, or, 
sickly sentimentalities which are mentioned in the 

tiuons thatare sent here. Every merchantman have existed, I might perhaps lay aside all inquiry 

ows better than that. They can barely employ D 
enough to navigate their ships, and they demand ' an abuse. But as some persons are disposed to 
the efficiency of every man on board. The dis- || attach particular importance to ancient usages, and 
cipline must be prompt—it must be energetic. || hesitate about abolishing them, it may be neces- 
Any other discipline is unknown to the merchant || sary to say a few words on that point. This usage 
service; and show me the time when, during the | dates before any statute of Charles II. If that 
existence of the merchant service, the orders of ' statute did anything at all, it regulated, it did not 
superior officers have been disobeyed; when dis- , originate it. I appeal to the oldest records of na- 
cipline has been relaxed; when the captain of a ‘ val or maritime history for the facts. I point 
merchantman hesitated a single moment as to his © gentlemen to the very oldest records of the laws 

wer to maintain discipline on board of his ship. | and usages of the navy, collected hundreds and 


vy to the statute of Charles II. Having asserted 


how me the time when there ever existed such ; hundreds of years after these usages were in force. | 


disorganization as now prevails in the merchant 
and naval services. I say it never has existed, 
it never did exist, until under the guidance of a. was derfved from the land. 
false philanthropy—I will not call it by a worse peculiar to the sea. 

name, because I believe it was conceived in a A careful historical research will convince the 
spirit of philanthropy—an act was passed abol- . honorable Senator from New Jersey that this pun- 
ishing this usage, both in the merchant -marine ` ishment hag existed ever since we hada navy; 
and in the Navy of our country. If I have not ; ever since Britain had a navy; ever since a ship 
misapprehended the honorable Senator from New || was first seen on the waters of the-Mediterranean, 
Jersey, he takes the ground that the existence of | as far back as we can carry any historical record, 
this usage in the Navy is inconsistent with those ;. and as far back as the earliest historians could 
feelings of respect and regard which should exist carry tradition. I will allude now to the laws of 
between officers and men—is inconsistent in fact the Hanseatic League, or what are commonly 
with‘all the duties which a seaman owes to his | called by admiralty lawyers, the laws of the 
flag and to his country. If I do not mistake him, | Hanse Towns. I have not refreshed my recol- 
he also presupposes that an officer who cannot | lection by a reference to those laws; but it strikes 
command his ship without this discipline is not 
fit to command one at all. 


It will be recollected that the earth was occupied 


before the sea was navigated, and that this custom : 
It was not a custom | 


‘| me that they were collected and codified early in || 
were simply a col- | 


Upon this subject I ask for facts. I ask for 
something more than mere opinions.’ T ask the 
Senator to point me to the time when during the 
existence of this punishment, there was anything 
like the condition which now exists in the Navy 
or merchant marine of the country. I ask to be 
pointed to the time when a naval offictr hegitated 
to enforce discipline on board his ship. [sk to 


the thirteenth century. vend 
lection of the usages of the whole maritime 
‘ world, including the usages of the sea. The 43d 
rule of the Hanseatic League prescribes that a 
seaman quitting his ship should be branded on the 
‘ face with the first letter of the town to which he 
‘belonged. Following those laws we come to the 
‘ordinances of Louis XIV. I would remind gen- 
' tlemen that these ordinances imbody all of the 


admiralty law which we administer in this coun- 
i try. Thħey are the modern foundation of our ad- 
i| miralty code, and they are merely a codification 
i! of ancient usages and customs of the sea. Va- 
‘| lin’s Commentary on these ordinances proves that 
'| this very punishment, by ancient maritime usage, 
| may be inflicted in port or at sea. > , 

il Under our laws, fron the landing of the Pilgrims 
| upon this continent to the present hour, this usage 
i| has existed. Nay, sir, thousands upon thousands 


be pointed to the time when a naval officer hes- 
itated to take charge of a ship because he doubted 
his ability to meet the emergency to which his 
country called him. Task for proofs—not opin- 
ions. Our naval history is open, and it 18 a 
page which may soon be read. E ask the gentle- 
man to place his hands on the figures. I ask for 
any figures øn the subject, but figures of speech. 
I deny that this usage ever produced any such re- 
sults, and I deny that under this usage there ever 


existed a want of reciprocal regard and affectionate || of pages have been exhausted in proving to the | 


- 


I think that my honorable friend from New Jer- | 
erred in | 
ge in the British Na- ; 


. here, and shown by facts, that it is consistent © 


in other words, that it has existed since navies | 


into its origin, because antiquity does not sanctify. |! 


world that it ought to exist; and the wisest jurists, 
and seamen in all grades of the service, have de- 
fended it. Eminent lawyers and courts have ap: 
proves supported, and legalized it. In the early 
iistory of navigation, when.naval warfare was 
carried on in row galleys, and when commerce 
crept along the shores, there were no such class 
as professional seamen. Those who manned the 
ships were landsmen, and their homes were ashore; 
their occupation upon the sen was an exception to 
ihepenerlrecaticn . But atthatday so necessary 
was it that the slightest departures from the paths 
of nautical rectitude should he restrained, that petty 
detinquencies were visited by the most barbarous 
i punishments, punishments Infinitely more cruel 
i than those prescribed for similar offences on shore. 
i But when commerce left the shore and stretched 
out into the open sea, where mariners could no 
longer be imprisoned, fined, or subjected to hard. 
labor for slight offences, the master of the ship 
was invested with the discretionary.power of flog- 
ging; and it has ever been considered to this hour, 
as a humane substitution for the previous usages 
of the sea. It grew outof the character and neces- 
sities of commerce. I refer to all law writers upon 
the subject of the navy and merchant marine, upon 
the control and navigation of the ship, and upon 
the exercise of the authority of the master over 
the seamen, passengers, and cargo, and I appeal 
to facts, and assert here that the authority of the 
master has always been, by the usages of the sea, 
assimilated to that of the lord over his household, 
of the master over his retainers, and of the father 
over his family. The masters have ever been held 
responsible for the discipline and safety of their 
ships, and the property intrusted to their charge. 
They have been invested with this weapon of dis- 
: cipline, to preserve their authority, and from time 
immemorial to this hour they have been held re- 
sponsible for its abuse. Up to the hour when the 
act abolishing the punishment of the lash was 
passed, if, in any court in this country, having ad- 
mirality jurisdiction, this question had come up 
| for adjudication, the following would have been 


'; the language of the judge: “ The authority of the 


| master on board his vessel is supreme. He is re- 
sponsible for the safety of the vessel. He is re- 
sponsible for the safety, convenience, and comfort 
of all on board; and when we hold him to this 
degree of responsibility, we confer on him the 
‘power to sustain it. That power is the power of 


: a father over his children, or of a lord over his 


| conduct or insolence in the offender. 


household, and that power is the power to flog if 
necessary; and he is held responsible for the use 
of it.” 

I take the liberty of reading upon this point from 
the decision of a jurist who has thrown more light 
upon this subject than any other man in our coun- 
try——a jurist whom I never quote but with the 
highest veneration—a jurist whose opinions have 
formed the laws of the land upon this subject, for 
the admiralty code of our country for the govern- ` 
ment of seamen is unwritten. It is the common 
law of the sea which Judge Story has given in his 
| opinions, and it was that which governed our 
! Navy before the act of September 28, 1850, was 
‘passed. In Ist Story’s Reports, p. 106, is the 


" decision of Judge Story in the case of Cushman 
| vs. Ryan. : 
! read the following: 


It is very long, and from it I will 


“1 admit that the master is clothed with authority to cor- 
rect and punish any seamen who disobey the Jawful orders 
and discipline of the ship, or who are guilty of other gross 


i and moderate in degree, and administered-in a proper mode. 


If the master inflicts punishment in a violent or brutal or 
malignant manner, to gratify bis passions, or in wanton 


{ 
l 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| Misconduct. But the correction must be reasonable in itself, 
i 
I 
| 
i abuse of his power, he is responsible therefor, and cannot 
f 


- shelter himself from damages by general allegations of mis- 
The law clothes the 
master with summary authority in this respect, to enforce 
due discipline on board of the ship. . But it should not be 
forgotten, that the power is not arbitrary but discretionary 
in its exercise; but it is deemed to be analegous to the power 
of n parent to inflict chastisement upon a disobedient child, 


or perhaps more nearly to that of a master over his appren- 
| tice.” 


Where did Justice Story get this law? Can we 
find it in the statutory law of th's country, or of 
Great Britain, or of France? I o, sir, Justice 
Story got it from the universal and unwritten cus- 
toms of the sea. - He promulged the common! aw: 
of the sea, and his opinion, ‘to this. extent, has 
made the admiralty law ofthe cour tey, I migh+ Fe 
on, and pass through the English reports of all the 


r 
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admiralty cases from Sir William Scott down—I 
might pass through the reports of Gallison, Sum- 
ner, and Mason, of Justice Story’s decisions, and 


upon every. page you will find that the authority | 


of the master to punish the seaman is discretion- | 


ary, and that the law holds him responsible for 
the abuse of his authority. But it is hardly ne- 
cessary. 


The discretionary power of the master, like that |; 


of the father, arose out of the original depravity of | 


man, out of his restlessness under proper restraint, 
out of his indisposition to yield obedience to law- 
ful authdrity when that obedience involved the 
rights, the safety, the convenience, and the comfort 
of others. Arguing from this point, if I were dis- 
posed to indulge imagination at all—if I were dis- 
posed to advance opinions and not facts, I might 
say that the ship which went in search of the 
Golden Fleece, the ship which bore Cesar and his 


fortunes, and the ship from which the Saviour of | 


man stilled the troubled waters, were governed and 
controlled by this discipline. If 1 were disposed 
to advance opinions, I might go still further and 


say, that if the records of Paradise were here, we | 


should probably find Adam going out of the garden 
and an angel 
not advance mere opinions, or authorities, for this 
subject is one which should be treated dispassion- 
ately. We are here, in fact, to deliberate whether 
we are to have a Navy: and I presume there is no 
member of this body who is willing to give it up. 
{ might appeal to every hero of ancient and modern 
times who has written his name upon his coun- 
try’s pages; I might come from Nelson to Stock- 
ton; and collecting allthe naval heroes of modern 


times, and forming them into one magnificent | 


column of evidence, I might take the honorable 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Srocxron] as the 
capital of the column, and point to him as the 
standing and brilliant refutation of his present the- 
ories. hen the Senator himself was in a posi- 
tion to exercise his authority, in regard to this 
subject; when he had about himevery opportunity, 
means, and ap of putting in practice his 
theory, and when he would have practiced it, if 
the discipline and safety of the'navy had permit- 
ted it, he failed to do it. I refer to the period of 
his command of ‘The Congress,” which, I be- 
lieve, was about twenty-one months, from 1845 to 
1847. I will suggest to the honorable Senator and 
to the Senate, that this mode of punishment was 
not obligatory upon officers. Tt was left, when. 
not determined by a court-martial, much to their 
discretion. The law for the better government of 
the Navy—the law of 1800, with which all are 
familiar>—did not render it obligatory upon the 
officer, but gave him a discretion, in numerous 
cases, between irons and flogging. It was inflicted 
on board the ship commanded by the honorable 


Senator from New Jersey. The lash was used on | 


that ship to a ieee: extent during the time he 
had command of it, than during a similar period 
under his successor. He had the discretion 
to commute it, and he exercised it when he 
thought proper, and no doubt rightfully. ‘The 
very fact that he exercised it, convinces us that 
he exercised it rightfully, and that it was indis- 
pensable. I know him well enough to feel confi- 
dent that he would not have inflicted the lash upon 
Jack if he could possibly have avoided it consist- 
ently with the maintenance of discipline. I know 
that every one he inflicted was repugnant to his 
feelings. But yet he did inflict it. Eighteen hun- 
dred lashes were inflicted while he had command 
of that ship, and yet the law did not compel him 
to inflict them. If I am wrong in this I may be 
put right; but I appeal to the law; and if I read it 
rightly, he was under no obligation to have them 
inflicted, but had a discretion to flog or to punish 
otherwise; and having exercised the power under 
this discretion, I say it furnishes about the best 
refutation to his theories which I could bring be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. STOCKTON. If the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him, I feel bound to ask him to 
produce the record where he sees Commodore 

tockton’s name appended to the record of sailors 
being punished. 

Mr. MALLORY. Ihave not said this to place 
the Senator in a wrong light. I have not referred 
to it because I considered it matter of condemna- 
tion; but I was going to say that the records of 


ehind him with a rod. But I do | 
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the punishments on board the ‘ Congress ” are 
on fle in the Navy Department. The ship had a 
commodore, a commander, and lieutenants. ` I 
leave it to the Senate to say who commanded the 
ship; I leave it to the Senate to say where the re- 
sponsibility rested. I leave it to them to say 
whether it was upon the first lieutenant, upon the 
commander, or the commodore. If I know any- 
thing about the acquisition of honors, they imply 
also the acceptance of responsibilities. This num- 
ber of lashes—eighteen hundred—strikes the ear at 


crew consisted of about four hundred men. There 
were eighteen hundred lashes during a cruise of 


' for four hundred men. Now, sir, take any wel 


l; regulated family in New England; take any four . 
: hundred boys under the care of judicious fa- . 
thers and mothers in New England, and tell me | 


what would be the list of the punishments which 
they would receive if they were kept in proper 
; discipline? Compare such a case with the Navy. 
| Strip this of all extraneous matter, and I will ven- 
| ture to say that in this body—but no, I will not 
say anything personal; but take the other branch 
of Congress; I venture to say that there is not a 
| member of that House who has been well raised, 
{| who has not received a greater proportion of lashes 
{| from the rod than were inflicted by Com. Stockton 
on board the ‘‘ Congress;”’ and that if there be one 


from his morals and manners at’ this very hour. 
| The honorable Senator from New Jersey {Mr. 


|; Srocxron] did not inflict the punishment; neither ' 


did the commander, nor did the first lieutenant. But 
the punishments were inflicted, and where are we 
to‘ look for the responsibility? Who could have 
forbidden the punishment, and did not doit? Who 


familiar with the Jaw on this subject, and well 
know, in every case, where responsibility rests. 
I have referred to this matter simply for the 
parpose of opposing the practice. of the Senator 
rom New Jersey (Mr. Sroczton] to his theory, 
and IJ ask if this fact does not furnish a refutation 
of his present position? I know, as every gentle- 
man who understands the honorable Senator from 
New Jersey knows, that the punishments were 
inflicted very much against his own feelings. He 
did not-inflict them; but they were inflicted on 
board the ship of which he was the chief, and 


it upon any other officer; I would not impute it to 
rs commander or the lieutenants. Yet it was 
one. 

I will advert briefly to another point which has 
been dwelt upon by the honorable Senator from 
New Jersey, and that is, the alleged degrading 
effect of this punishment to the character of the 
American seaman. If this punishment does de- 
grade the seaman, abolish it; in Heaven’s name 
strike it from the statute book. Satisfy us that it 
is degrading, and there is not a man on the floor 


of the Senate who will sustain it. No man could 

justify himself in sustaining a usage which is de- 

ding to any portion of the people of this country. 
his, therefore, is an important matter. 

The Senator places himself, as he alleges, upon 
the broad foundation that an American seaman is 
an American citizen, and that he should not be 
scourged. Before discussing this subject at all, I 
beg leave to object_to this word “ scourge.” I 
object to it because it conveys to the mind a false 
impression, and implies a practice which does not 
exist. With the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Bapaer,) I appeal to ‘‘philology.” 
I say, that the seamen are not ‘ scourged.” ‘The 
word appeals to sympathy—not to reason, and 
leads the mind astray. And when legislating upon 


this grave matter, we must look at abuses as | 


they really are, if they be abuses, and we must 
not throw any false sentimentality around them. 


I object to the words “ scourged like a slave.” In į 


the first place, seamen are not scourged; and in 
the next place, slaves are not scourged. We know 
but one kind of saroy, in this country—the sla- 
very of the South. [f they are scourged, they 
| are not scourged because ghey are slaves, aby 
| more than freemen are scourged because they are 
freemen. If they are scourged at all, it is because 


they are criminal. I object to the words “rack,” 


z 


| first as unusual, if not cruel; but strip it of all ex- | 
| traneous matters and look at it asit really is. The | 


| twenty-one months—less than three lashes a aay . 


exception, you may pick him out and know him | 


was the person in command? Why, we are all | 


with his knowledge, of course. I would not charge | 


‘‘torture,’’ ‘* thumb-screw,” and “boot,” and 
all the other terms known to the ages of barbarity, 
as connected with this system of flogging; because 
they leave a false impression, and lead Senators to 
believe that there is a horrible state of cruelty in 
the Navy, which never has existed. 
The honorable Senator talked about tying men 
i to the grating, and whipping them until the blood 
| trickled down to their heels, and until the flesh was 
‘ scourged from their ribs. Are we to be told that 
‘any such cruelty as this was ever practiced in the 
Navy, and that the honorable gentleman knew it 
and did not bring it before the country? I will 
aranty that he never witnessed such a scene. 
know him, and I know that if he had witnessed 
it, his generous nature would have held the recre- 
_ ant up to the detestation of mankind. He would 
have exposed his name, and it would have been 
stricken from the Navy roll in disgrace. Ipbject 
to all this. If we are to legislate upon this sub- 
| ject, let us do it calmly. If we do not know what 
the Navy is, let us inquire. Let this matter go to 
I| the Naval Committee, and let them call for the 
-| papers, and investigate the whole subject. Letua 
bak at it straight in the face. I use the words 
“whip” and “flog,” because they are used by 
= law writers, in the decisions of our courts, and 
_ by the sailors and officers themselves. ‘‘ These 
| American citizens’”—who ‘are they? Are they 
© American ¢itizens because they sail beneath the 
C stars and stripes? Does that constitute American 
citizenship? Certainly not. No nation so inter- 
|: prets publie law, and we have expressly denied it 
! bs our legislation. Weall know, that after the 
achievement of our National Independence, our 
ii merchant marine increased with extraordinary 
i; rapidity. Population did not increase as rapidly 
i as shipping, and we were without seamen to sup- 
i ply our tonnage. The law of 1799 was passed to 
encourage and build up a merchant marine. In- 
duced by the encouragements there held out, under 
the prospect of fortunate adventure, the shortness 
of the voyages, and the superior wages given in 
our service, thousands of seamen left the Old 
orld to enter into our service. 
| _ It is known to the honorable Senator from New 
Jersey, perhaps better than to any other gentle- 
li man on this floor, that the contest of 1812 was 
,, brought about as much by the assertion of the 
'' right of search on the part of Great Britain as by 
‘anything else. She boldly accused us of enticing 
' her seamen from her, enrolling them as Ameri- 
cans,and putting them at our guns to fight against 
; her. To meet and obviate this complaint, Congress 
' provided that none but American seamen should 
| be shipped for our Navy. Theoretically, there- 
fore, the seamen on board American vessels are 
American citizens. Our people well knew, how- 
| ever, that we had not seamen enough to meet the 
wants of our Navy and our commerce. There- 
| fore it was prescribed—and such is the usage up to 
i this hour—that a protection, a small piece of pa- 
pr of some twelve lines, describing the seaman, 
is place of birth, the color of his hair, his size, 
&c., should be the evidence of citizenship. That 
rotection is obtained from every petty cellector 
in every petty port of the Union. It is always 
granted to the party, of course, upon a certificate 
of naturalization, and also upon evidence of his 
former possession of a protection. Now, sir, the 
ractical operation of this system is as follows: 
oreign seamen seeking employment in our ser- 
vice apply at our custom-houses for ‘protec- 
i| tions,” and every man familiar with this branch 
of the subject must be aware of the facility 
i! with which the requisite proof is established; and 
i| these protections, certifying that the person they 
|: describe is an American seaman, are loaned by 
|; seamen to each other, as their necessities may 
': require. 
f bu would go to the muster rolls of your 
i; Navy and the crew lists of your merchant marine, 
: you would find many who, on three different voy- 
i ages, go under three different names. On one 
i voyage Pih would find a man going under the 
i name o John Smith; on a second, of Thomas 
| Jones, and on a third under another name. Does 
' this change of name degrade him? No; this 
|: very thing, which would cast an imputation upon’ 
pa man ’s character on shore, and fix suspicion 
ij upon him, has no effect upon the American sea- 
‘man. The change of name is superinduced by 
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the borrowing of the protection. The geaman 
that has a protection gets a berth, and when he 
loans it to another man the borrower changes his 
name. Take any seamen, I do not care from | 
what part they may come, and they will make the ' 


same statement that I now do. It is a thing well i; papers from unlawful seizure and of search; freedom (' 


understood; and our merchant marine, and espe- 
cially our Navy, are made up of seamen from 
almost every commercial country upon the habit- 
able globe. 

Now go further, and look at your laws for the | 
naturalization of seamen. -Under those laws sea- ' 
men may be naturalized who never trod American ` 


t 
i 


carrying the rights of American citizens on the 
broad ocean under the flag is untenable. It will 
| not stand examination for a single moment. What 
| are the rights of an American citizen on shore? 


| Their broad landmarks are freedom of person and 


from arrest without a warrant, the right to see the 
warrant, the right of habeas corpus for their release 
if wrongfull 
exercise of the elective franchise, and a thousand 
other rights which shield and encircle the citizen 
on land. But when he enters a man-of-war and 
steps on the ocean, are these rights existing? Are 


committed, the trial by jury, the | 


soil for thirty days. The recent amendment of '' they sustained fora moment? Is the government ` 


our naturalization laws, passed some few years |i of the ship republican -in its character? Do the 
ago, provides, in effect, that absence on voyages ji rights of an American citizen follow the sailor upon 
in American vessels, shall not affect residence and || the forecastle? The principle of our government is 
the right of naturalization. Seamen gailing out of || opinion. The principle of naval government_is 
the port of New York, but who, while in port liveon | akedi ancse proi; ready, cheerful, and wiling 
shore, may, at the end of five years, be naturalized, || obedience. 
though the aggregate of their residence on shore 
may not have exceeded thirty days. 

aving explained this view of the subject, I take 


American citizens; and I say this under a full con- 


"I 


ized are entitled to neither more nor less consider- `. If a sailor were here to-day, and you were to talk to 
ation than those who are native born. Iholdthat him about the rights of the American seaman on 


our shores, shows the bias of his mind for our' familiar motto is to “obey orders if he breaks 
Government. Birth, sir, is a matter of accident; ` owners,” and to yield obedience without questioning 
and though men are fortunate who are born upon : authority. The American citizen on shore knows 


American soil, yet those who come here from his rights, and to all attempts at personal coercion, ‘| 
they prompt him to ask what right have you to |! 


other lands are entitled to equal respect and pro- . 
tection from our laws. These are the American |. demand this? Is this right? Is it lawful? Show me 
seamen. Our laws treat them all equally. They your authority. Butthegovernmentofthe Navy de- 


treat them all justly; and when we cry out about | mands forthe orders of: su periorauihortiy aprompt, | 
edience; and there is but || 


flogging these men, we should recollect that they :' ready, and unhesitating o 
have ever recognized the usage, and that they . a shade of distinction between hesitation and abso- 
themselves say it is essential to the maintenance ` lutedisobedience. Every man who knowsanything 
of discipline. This is more particularly the case | about the navigation of the seas and the hardships 
with the Navy. The Navy fasa worse class of : to which mariners are daily subjected, knows that 
seamen than the merchant marine; but this is the '. this matter of prompt and ready obedience is the 
reason: The naval seaman’s term. of enlistment is _ very essence of the existence of the merchant ma- 


It is perfectly useless to talk to an old | 
sailor about republican rights, and the. duties of 


; : viction of the hardihood of differing with the hon- į 
the ground, that foreign seamen thus American- '. orable Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Srocxron.] | 


for years, and his rates from 
$9 pas month fen 
seaman, or a 
engaged in the coasting and foreign trade, and 
ships upon short voyages, and he has opportuni- 
“ties of promotion, because the nursery of our 
merchant captains is the forecastle. And then 
the increase of wages, above all other considera- 
tions, obtains the best material for the merchant 
marine. Seamen in our Navy get but $12, $10, | 
and $9 per month; in the merchant marine, for | 
some years past, the wages have ranged from | 
$14 to $18: This difference of wages is ‘alone 
sufficient to account for the superiority of merchant | 
over naval seamen. I say this to show that flog- | 
ging in the Navy has nothing to do with getting a 
worse class of men in it, and to show that this | 
worst class of men have come into the Navy since | 
the abolition of flogging. 

Allusion has been made to ourwhalemen. Wh 
do our whalemen, we are asked, manage their 
ships without flogging? In the first place, there ig 
an assumption of what is not admitted in this 

uestion. It is taken for granted that they do not 
og. Isay, with the hazard of contradiction, and 

1 appeal to facts, that there are no more strict dis- 
sipknaiats on earth than the masters of our wha- 
ling ships. They are flogging seamen to this very 


hour, and are evading the law. Why do they do | i 
tithe result was obedience. I have no doubt that | 
i) the honorable Senator from New Jerse 


it? Because their fortunes are at stake. And ask 
whalemen and theygvill tell you that the fact is so. 
Whale ships are generally managed, to some ex- 
tent, by persons who have a joint ownership of 


them; and they are owned, as a general rule, in | 
thirty-two or more divisions, and from the captain || ste : 
i) still under- its control, and. that the cat was but 


down to the third boat-steerer. The parties di- 
recting the ship have an interest, either in the ship 
or in the success of the voyage. They see that it 
is necessary to flog to preserve discipline, and they 
doit. It is necessary, to keep those portions of 
their crews which the whalemen pic 
transient vessels in the Pacific, the Sandwich Isl- 


ands, and elsewhere, in strict discipline; and they | 
are subjected to the discipline which has ever ex- | 


isted in the merchant marine in defiance of the 
law, because, they say, to obey the law would be 
ruinous to their fortunes. 


So much for our American seamen; so much || 


for American citizenship. But, sir, if these sea- 
men were all born. natives of the soil, this idea of 


as he may be an able, an ordinary . 
landsman. The merchant sailor M i 


12 to $10 and |: rineand the navy. Dispense with it for a single 


moment, and inculcate the doctrine that the sailor 
j is to question authority—that he is to carry the 

rights of a citizen on board ship, and you may bid 
adieu to everything like an efficient navy or mer- 
cantile marine forever, and the time may come 
when naval evolutions may be submitted to vote 
of all hands, and be decided by the voice of the. 


| ful, to guard against disastrous consequences, and 


` results the most fatal. A seaman directed to steer 


There are thousands and thousands of offences. 
; on land which are classed under the head of neg- 
| lect, and which are passed over as trivial and 
‘undeserving of punishment. Why? Because 
[thers are at hand and you can get others to per- 
| form their work. But at sea this matter of prompt 


i| exists. 


up from | 


$ 
i 


obedience becomes vital, and: strict, attention to 


duty is of hourly and vital consequence. It may: 
be shown here, perhaps, that ships in the Navy and 


out of it have navigated without using the cat, 
and that that punishment has been dispensed with. 
But I ask gentlemen to look at this thing as it 
In all cases of this kind the seamen 
knew that it might be resorted to at any time, and 


self made voyages without using it, and that other 
| humane and honorable members of the Navy have 

done so. They have locked the cat up in their 
store-rooms, but the seamen knew that they were 


|| sleeping, if I may so speak, and that it might 
come forth at any hour, and that its discipline was 
' not abolished, but suspended. You may exhibit 
| the logs of officers to show that they have made 
voyages without using this punishment; but so 
long as they might have resorted to it, it furnishes 
‘no argumentin point.. To make the case at all 


| possibly commit on this vessel can you be flogged; 
from this hour flogging is dispensed with.” 
The honorable Senator from New Jersey treated 


this subject as if the seaman himself regarded the 
punishment as degrading. Ido not know that this. 


. 


| majority.. Obedience should be promptand cheer- || vat 
i| in all that he then says an 


i tHe slightest inattention may frequently involve į 


, a certain course may steer a half point off, and ` 
lose ship; cargo, and lives. Yet this is not dis- | 
! obedience; it would be simply a neglect of duty. | 


has him- | 


analogous, you must. show me a shipmaster who | 
i has told his men, ‘‘for no offence that you can i 


point was exactly made, but the impression ‘is 
made upon my mind that he so treated the sub- 
|| ject; and hence he inferred that our Navy has now 
‘| a second-rate class of men. In this I totally dis- 
| agree with him, and I deny that your seamen 

consider it degrading. 1 do not speak now of the 
i laggards, the skulks, and the useless trash that 
. you find in the Navy among ‘‘landsmen;”’ and 
that you have some of such a character, look to 
the reports of the commanders of the Navy, where 

ou will find the words ‘penitentiary birds” used. 
i It is found impossible to exclude men of great 
' vices from the decks of your ships. ‘These men 
may come here and preach that it is degradation; 
|i they may get up petitions and say that their souls 
i are degraded, and that they cannot fight for our 
| flag because they are ‘‘ scourged.” But show me 
| 


the petition of any of the bone and sinew of the 
N avy ane old tars—who sustained the honer of 
our flag in the last war, and who are ready to sus- 
| tain it again, in which ney say that they consider 
i| flogging degrading. But I am told, and the argu- 
ment will no doubt be made, that this makes no 
difference, for that although the seamen may con- 
‘| sider this discipline proper and appropriate, and 


o are || may not regard it as degrading, yet we are bound 
the seaman who quits his country and comes to : the forecastle, he would tell you, at once, that his | 


to consider it so, and must legislate for it accord- 
| ingly. This doctrine I hold to be perfectly unten- 
able. It would indeed be a stride of progress 
' going far ahead of anything of which I have yet 
heard even in this progressive age, for us to under- 
take to teach them that their treatment is degra- 
ding against their own convictions. No, sir, we 


Thevery moment the sailor enlists in the ser- 
vice, he does it with his eyes open; he does it un- 
der the rules and regulations and articles of war, 
and the existing laws of the Navy; and he knows 
what are the punishments for a dereliction of duty, 
and he knows that the commander of the ship has 
'| the discretion to punish him in this way. Does 
i| a seaman voluntarily assume degradation? Does 
he receive pay for degrading himself, and specu- 
late upon his own disgrace? When he receives 
his three months’ pay in advance, does he take it 
under the conviction that he has purchased a 
chance for infamy? No, sir. If -you could but. 
see a seaman when he has enlisted on a ‘crack 
ship,” you would perceive at a glance that such 
was not his view of the subject. There is an ele- 
vation of sentiment, and a joyous, hopeful hilarity 
does, which is.the 
strongest refutation of the charge that he considers - 
his enlistment degrading. 

And now, sir, permit me to say, that under no 
circumstances is it the punishment which produ- 
ces degradation; and that from the earliest days of 
Sparta, when’ the Lacedemonian youth, conceal- 
ing a stolen fox beneath his robes, suffered it to 
rend his vitals before he would. submit to detec- 
tion, to this moment, it is the conviction, and 
not the punishment, which has worked the dia- 
grace. ‘Fhus does the common lew treat it, an 


thus does every. legal tribunal treat it. : Fey ae 
I will not say Hn all our States, but in many of: 
them, some persons are incapacitated from ser- 
ving on juries, and from becoming witnesses in 
i| controversies between white men. What incapa- 
citates them? The conviction for certain offences. 
They may have fled from the.punishments conse- 
quent on conviction, but when the record of their 
conviction is produced, they are disgraced and: 
disqualified. I do not know of one instance in 
which the punishment works the disgrace. Thé 
familiar example of John Wilkes may be referred 
to. After his electian to the House of Commons 
he fled to France, to avoid the consequences of a 
judicial conviction; but the House of Commons re- 
i| jected him, upon the ground of the conviction alone.. 
‘And here I will say that men have been scourged 
and have died; but their very scourging and their 
very death have ennobled them, and mankind re- 
gard them as martyrs. Why? Because they 
were not convicted. The great Saviour of hu- 
manity himself underwent a punishment, which. 
was inflicted during his day only upon the worst 
of criminals, and his sufferings were our salvation. 
i| This idea, then, that any particular punishment 
| works degradation, I conceive to be untenable in 
all cases, and especially as it regards the question 


long before: 


i 
| must treat this matter as we find it. 


under consideration. 
“Sir, I will ask the Senate to hesitate 
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piilenthrony as this. 
no saye that whipping 


step backward; 
In the 


for the Navy, by convincing seamen that a pun- 
iehment of this kind is degrading, when they 
themselves do not consider it degrading, is con- 
trary to the spirit of the age. In the South, 
thank Heaven! stealing negroes is considered to 
be about the meanest offence upon God’s earth. 
The man who descends to it sinks to a depth of 
degradation from whence the hand of resurrection j 
could hardly drag him; yet in certain parts of our | 
country this theft is iia as the highest evi- 
dence of good morals. e are preaching to them, 
and they are preaching to us. They are preach- 
ing to us that our institutions are degrading; we 
are preaching to them that when they steal our 
property, they violate the law of God and the law 
of man. What chance is there of our convincin 
each other? None whatever. Still you would , 
assimilate your legislation for the Navy to that | 
atate of things, and convince the seaman that what 


he does not consider degrading is degrading; that ‘| 
when he is flogged he becomes infamous and de- ‘| 


I deny most expressly, and I defy the contrary ` 


te be shown by facts, that the seamen of our navy . 
or its officers, have ever regarded this punishment 

during its existence as a degradation; and I assert | 
that it is consistent with the highest reach of naval 


organization, discipline, and good morals, and | 


with the highest degree of efficiency and success. 
Every baitie that has been won for our country . 
upon the ocean, has been achieved during the ex- i 
istence of this punishment, and if it has not super- 

induced this high state of naval organization, it 

has been perfectly consistent with it. With what 

propriety, then, is it asserted that a continuance | 
of this system thus consistent with the naval glo- f 
ries of a thousand years, must break down the 
navy now? From the very character of the law 
under consideration, it must be seen that if the 
views advanced by its supporters are correct, and 
if the seaman was in fact degraded in his own esti- 


mation by being flogged, the beneficial effects of | 


the law prohibiting it would have been seen ata 
glance. Relieved from an incubus which had 


weighed upon his sou! so Jong, his character would | 


have at once assumed a moral elevation previously 
unknown; and prompt obedience ta lawful author- 
ity, controlled alone by ‘‘ moral suasion,”’ would 
have proved to the legislator the correctness of his 
theory. But, if the philosophy of the law is 
wrong; if the reason of the law does not pertain, 
what would be the result? Why, exactly the re- 
verse. And when the idle and the vicious saw 
that they were no longer restrained by force, they 


would immediately evince a greater degree of idle- | 


ness and vieiousness; and the good men who had 
heretofore been fostered and protected in the navy, 
who had heretofore relied on this system of pun- 
ishment to restrain and correct vice and idleness, 
would become disgusted with the service and 
abandon it, or be compelled to suffer the insolence 
and perform the duties of the yicious skulks. And 


| 


=. = sae = z 
| such have been precisely the results of this law. |! 
L ask gentlemen to look at them, and say if they | 
can ascribe them to any other cause than that '; 
which I have given. : 
Let me call the attention of the Senate now to | 
the manner in which this act was passed on the 
Bth of September, 1850. It was tacked on to: 
the end of an appropriation bill, I venture to 
say, that had the measure been introduced into the | 
Senate as a bill and referred to a committee, and 
gone through the regular course of procedure, it 
never could have passed; it never could have 
found an enlightened majority to destroy at one 
fell swoop the entire government of the Navy. 
It passed by the smallest possible majority, and 
at the very end of the session. It passed on the 
23th of September, and the session closed on the 
30th. I ask Senators if that was the appropriate 
. method of meeting a grave question of this kind? 
If this question does in fact involve the conse- 
quences which I have suggested; if the naval or- 
ganization has been thrown into the utmost confu- 
sion by this hasty and unprecedented legislation, let 
us retrieve the error at once. Here was an appro- 
priation made for the expenditures of the Navy; 
and it was conditioned that seamen should not be 
flogged. Dges the prohibition exist any longer | 
than the appropriation, or the disbursement of | 
the money under it? 

Mr. HALE. Let some captain in the Navy 
try it, and he will find out. 

Mr. MALLORY. When gentlemen are manu- 
facturing public opinion for the Navy, and naval 
officers are far from the scene of the manufacture, 
they will abide public opinion whatever form it 
may take. They are but the executors of the 
laws of the land, and in no way responsible for ` 
the evils they may entail. To relieve my voice a 

_ little I will ask the Secretary to read a letter from 
Commodore Stewart, written before the law abol- 
ishing this punishment went into operation. 

The Secretary accordingly read the foll 

: letter: 
| Commodore Stewart's R as to the abolition of Flog- 
ging and the Spirit of the Ration in the Navy, in || 
answer to a circular of the Navy Department, dated 20th 
| BornrNrownN, (N. J.) March 11, 1850. | 
; _ Sm: I have received your “ circular? of the 29th of `` 
! January last, asking my views in relation to dispensing 
with corpora! punishment in the Navy; and if, in my opin- 
ion, it can be dispensed with, what other punishment 
should be substituted ; but if not, you desire my reasons far 
stich opinion. Also, whether any further restrictions than 
| those which the law now imposes upon the use of this pun- 
| ishment can be advantageously applied. : 
| The decision which inay be made upon this-subject, by 
| the authorities controlling and governing the Navy of the 
| United States, seems to me to involve results of the highest 
| moment to the welfare of this arm of our national defence. 


owing : 


i of January, 1 


| 
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; Hf we take into consideration the peculiar character, 
; habits, and propensities of some of the men constituting 
: the crews of vessels of war; crowded together and con- 

fined for years to the narrow bounds of their respective 
ships; subject to innumerable restraints and deprivations ;« 

; controlled by rigid discipline, so essential to keep them in 

due subjection to the rules and regulations for the govern- 

; ment ofthe Navy, in order that the great objects of such 

, armaments may be accomplished, it cannot be questioned i 

that the means of punishment, both prompt and efficient, | 
must be lodged somewhere, so that an effectual restraint may 

': be put upon those who may be found in national vessels but 

i) too ready to violate the good order and discipline of their 

| ship. The organization of the Navy is not now an experi- 
| ment; it has been in operation for half a century, and the 

i: results have generally proved satisfactory, at least so far as 

i| the most subordinate portions of their crews are concerned. | 

! If, underso long a test, thet Navy has not been found want- 


|| efficiently performed, I cannot think that any material 
l! changes or radical alterations would carry with it all the ; 
i advantages which past experience assures us have been ac- 
1} complished. Should a new experiment when tried prove a 
il failure, and the ships and their armaments not be con- 


ably to the will of the men, and losses and disgraces ensue ; 


i arrangement which might be adopted, be found inadequate ' 
to check a growing insubordination amongst the men, and 
which might finally result in open mutiny, it would be buta | 
poor consolation to reflect that this condition of things bad | 

en brought about by withholding (perhaps through a mis- 
taken sense of humanity) an exemplary punishm nt justly 
due to offenders, and which perhaps would not have fallen 
upon more than three or four per cent. of the whole num- 
ber, and that, too, when we know that those who generally 
commit offences are almost always found to be the worth- 
less part of the crew: such for example as the‘ drunk- : 
ard,” the “ skulker,” the “ quarrelsome,” the “‘ disobedient ` 
and negligent,” the “ insubordinate,” and the “ thief.” 

The mass of a ship’s company ia generally composed of : 
good and orderly men; but there may sometimes be found | 
amongst them some who have strong propensities, (acquired li 
by irregularities and improper indulgences on shore,) which i 


ent in the Navy—Mr. Mallory. 


: stances of the case, , L 
and the nature of offences are so materially increased at 


| 


gi 
i ing, and all the essential duties required of it have been 


would lead them into violations of the indispensable order 
of a ship of war under a tax discipline, but from the com- 
mission of which they are now restrained m consequence 
of the occasional exemplary punishment inflicted on those 
who are more reckless and deserving of it. 

It must be evident to the most superficial observer that 
ships of war can never answer the ends for which they are 
designed, unless it be accemplished through the operation 
of n judicious organization, and by the maintenance ofa 
rigid discipline on board. ‘T’o attain this important object, 
itis necessary, with large bodies of men thus circumstaneed 
and influenced as they are by such a variety of tempers and 
propensities, that the powers which are conferred on the 
commanders should not be too much enteebled or restricted, 
but fully adequate to the objects to be attained. 

Naval armaments have existed for centuries, and I be- 


` tieve the ingenuity of those who have organized, controlled, 


or conducted them bas, through that long lapse of time, 
been ever on the rack to discover punishments which would 
be best calculated ® promote their efficiency, and suppress 
the disorder which would certainly reign if there existed no 
adequate penalty by the im sition of which to check and 
arrest it. The great obstacles to this discovery, however, 
may exist in the meagerness of the proper means of punish- 
ing, found to be so circumscribed by the peculiar circum- 
whilst at the same time the causes tor 


there occurring which on shore are no offences 
urious effect on society, or tend to im- 
pair the discipline and order of military men; hence no just 
comparieon can be drawn between armaments on land and 
those on the seas. In the various efforts to accomplish this 
important object, and amongst the very many plans resorted 
to during that long period of time, were ‘‘a protracted con- 
finement in irons;” “starvation almost to un extremity;?? 
‘\keel-hauling ;” “ducking from the yard-arms ;” “ gaunt- 
leting;? “su. ion the thumbs ;”? © exposure in the 
rigging to the weather t;” “an interdiction from ordi- 
nary rest ;” “coventry with the mess and the crew,” and 
“corporal punishment with the colt or cat.?? All those 
have been tried, and finally abandoned, except the latter, 
because some were highly crnel and dangerous to life or 
limb, some were found inefficient and not applicable at all 
times and under all circumstances. Hence, after the failure. 
of those modes, the whole were merged into reasonable 
confinement and corporal punishment, which seems to have 
been found by far the most efficient punishment for the pres- 
ervation of the order and discipline of ships of war. At 
all times, and under all circumstances practicable, it can be 
promptly administefed, is highly exemplary, and from lon 
experience it has shown it may be the only way in whic’ 
the almost dormant sensibilities can be reached, or the 
strong propensities to violence and insubordination of those 
hardened and reckless men who form a portion of every 
ship’s company can be subdued. Being publicly and cere- 
moniousty administered, it may have a most salutary effect 
on the beholder, and carries with it those admonitory pre- 
cepts which are so well calculated to deter the sufferer from 
future offences.. Ft is also subjeet to the control of the law, - 
and if properly regulated can be administered with a more 
strict regard to that due proportion of punishment, according 
to justice and the nature of the offences committed. In the 
Navy of the United States it appears to me that it has reached 
by law the lowest mark at which the discipline and order 
essential in a ship of war can be preserved, and by which 
means all can be made to discharge their obligations to the 
country, in rendering her armies by sea the efficient and 
powerful engines for which they are designed. 

In another part of this letter [ have enumerated some of 
the offences most commonly occurring in ships; but there 
are others, some of which cannot be properly punished by 
officers in command, and therefore can only be provided for 


sea, many c 
at all, or have no inj 


' through the instrumentality of a court-martial. 


To an officer of sensitive feeling there ts no duty imposed 
on him more painful than that of infticting corporal pun- 
ishment upon his fellow-man ; it is not, therefore, through 
motives of cruelty which could ever induce such officers 
to inflict the penalties of the Jash, if it could possibly be 
avoided, nor could such a motive have any weight with the 
many advocates for its retention which may now be found 
amongst the officers of the navy ; but it is because long ex- 
perience assures them that no adequate substitute can be 
provided without greater apparent cruelty. I cannot ime 
agine a situation in which an officer can be placed more 
peculiarly onerous than that in which he finds himself when 
compefied to act as the inquisitor, judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner of the sentence which his sense of duty obliges him 
to pSnounce. i 

I would here, however, express my conviction thatif a 
greater latitude were conferred upon a cominanding officer 
by law, whereby he could assign ofiggr and milder punish- 
ment than the lash to minor offences, it would very mucls 
abridge the indiscriminate and frequent application of the 
eat; the less frequent use of which would enhance the 
effeet of that mode of punishment, by the increased import- 


; ance which would consequently be attached to it. Should 


ducted according to the views of your officers, but agree- `. 


i 


‘| 


t 


abuses of this increased discretion occur, a proper and 


: wholesome example ‘of the offenders would effectually 


or should the power confided to the officers, under any new |. 


check it. Every intelligent offrcer would devise and apply 
more humane and a milder punishment to the generality of 


| offences ; and, by a closer observation of the character and 


the peculiarities of those committing offences, he will be 
better enabled to adapt his punishments to the nature of the 
offence, and such sensibilities as he may find in an accused 
to work upon with the feast effect. And if at any time 
there should be found amongst his crew one who is equally 
insensible to all modes of punishment, and who will not 


: render himself amenabie to order and discipline, (and there 
' may be such men amongst large nasses,), let the commander 


have the authority to discharge him from the service at any 
proper time and place, provided his offences have not been 
of so grave a character as to require the intervention of a 
court-martial. T have frequently, in the course of my ser- 
vice, gone behind the law, and varied my modes of punish- 
ment, with highly beneficial results; even where the lash 
had been used in vain, J have succeeded in producing 
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wholesome reformation by means of trifting punishment. | 


That cruelty and oppression have occurred in the service of 
fily years’ standing may readily be conceived, but we may 
search the records of our courts-martial in vain foran in- !' 
stance where examples have been made or such offenders; ; 
atali events there are none within my recollection. hh 

On shore, under our civil jurisprudence, where a much , 
greater field for number and variety of punishments can be ` 
resurted to, there exists great difficultyin finding them com- 

` Mensurate and appropriate to the many offences committed 
against society; and, after the innumerable penalties for 
crimes which have been resorted to from time immemorial, 
the public mind seems to have settled down upon those of f 
improvement, the tread mill, hard labor, and solitary con- ' 
finement; but of these none are applicable on shipboard, 
and, even were they, they could not be inflicted without 
injury or grèat disadvantage to the duties and the public 
service. 

Should the present means of controlling their commands - 
be taken from your officers, and no adequate substitute be 
found, it may be asked how will it be possible to enforce 
the obligation ofall placed under their command? No means 
will exist by law. Resort will finally be had to side-arms 
for personal protection in their efforts to perform their duty: 
murder will ensue, mutiny and death to the sailors, and a 
halter for the officers. What then becomes of “humanity?” 
The peculiarly isolated condition of a ship of war cuts them | 
off from aid or assistance from the authorities on shore ; and 
even were a disposition to interfere from that quarter when 
in port shown, the compact and irresistible power of her 
internal force would place at defiance such interference; , 
and, where this was inadequate, the locomotive qualities | 
of their vessel would enable her to glide from the attempt. 
Sailors are aware of its necessity, and volunteer to encoun- 
ter it. 

To your last question, “ Can the gpirit-ration be dispen- | 
sed with, and itso, what substitute will answer in its stead ?? 

As I have never been one of those who believed that the 
spirit part of the ration authorized by law to be issued was | 
the cause of intoxication in our ships, unaided by other i 
means, I cannot now conceive that its reduction to one half ` 
of the former allowance produces that eftect; neither does it 
seem from the record of punishments furnished to the De- , 
partment to have been arrested in any measure under the | 


i 
1 
į 
i 


it 
į 


it the period of a cruise; for Jack, when again free, and 
can return to former indulgences, is more likely to plunged 
headlong into greater excesses than he indulged in under 
former habits, from the very excess of restraint to which 
he had been reduced during his cruise. The authority to 
the commanders to withhold the spirit-ration for a=part or 
the whole ofa cruise, from those who will by other means 
become recklessly drunken, will be a better restraint of 


finement in irous until twenty-four hours atter soberness is 
restored, ought to be generally theonly punishment for in- 
ebriety. 

The foregoing observations are induced in reply to your 


several questions from an experience of nearly sixty years’ 
sea service ; and in all that time it does not appear to me | 


that the characters of those who follow the sea have mate- 


tially varied; those of native seamen, of which all the ' 


. Eastern seamen are composed, their habits and character 
most generally are that of industrious, sober, and enterpris- 


;. ing men; those of the Middle and Southern States are 
, More made up of foreigners, especially Scotch, English, | 
and Irish ; their propensities are more irregular, and require : 


stricter discipline to keep thein in any reasonable order; 

ana when su kept are generally good seamen, brave and 
: gkillfal. : 
In illustration of what T have here stated, I could furnish 
, very many examples, but it would render this paper too 
long and perhaps inconvenient to the Department. 

I therefore have the honor to remain your obedient ser- 
vant, very respectfully, CHAS. STEWART. 

To the Hon. Wm. BALLARD PRESTON, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator will give way, 
! as the usual hour of adjournment has arrived, I 


| will move that the Senate adjourn. 
Mr. MALLORY assented. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate ad- 
journed. ; 


Tuurspay, January 15, 1852. 
The Senate having again taken up the subject— 


reduction it has undergone; while at the same time it has | 
given rise to more punishinent, through the propensity te || 
smuggle it on board of our vessels, induced by the strong |; 
desire to have it. It therefore appears to me that the fur- | 
ther reduction will only increase that desire, and augment ‘' 
the effortsto procure it clandestinely ; hence, as it will be 

smuggled in larger quantities than now issued, drunkenness 
will be increased. To those who do not comprehend the 

character of sailors, this may appear paradoxical; but to | 
those who do know, when influenced by their strong propen- | 
sities for rum and tobacco, it will be ‘clear and indisputa- |; 
ble.” ji 

In the earlier stages of our Navy, efforts were made to 
abolish the spirit-ration by substituting porter and beer in 
casks; but it was found not to answer, and drunkenness 
still occurred. Some of the men refused the substitute | 
altogether. In the hot latitudes it fermented, and burst the || 
casks; it got stale and sometimes sour. It could not be | 
procured at all places resorted to for supplies; and it was |! 
found inconvenient to take in the requisite quantity, be- f 
cause of the great space required, and which would some- |: 
times exclude more important stores; it therefore entirely ‘| 
failed, and was obliged to be abandoned. Since that period ., 
I believe a substitute has scarcely been thought of, and per- 
haps none could be found calculated to satisfy the ship’s | 
company. p A 

At this late period of naval history it would be diffi- ‘| 
cult to discover the origin of the introduction of spirits as a 
component part of the ration into the Navies of Europe; it |' 
seems they always had and still have such an allowance. | 
It is, however, varied in kind, so as to suit the habits of 
those of their own seamen, and the policy of the respective 
Governments who allow its use, in rendering it subservient 
to the various products of their country or colonies. Eng- 
land furnished rum from its West India colonies, Holland 
furnished gin, France issues one day wine and the next 
brandy alternately, Sweden and Denmark rum from their 
colonies, &c. 

All persons who have been much at sea are aware of the | 
impossibility of keeping up a supply of good or pure water. - 
Sometimes it is brackish, at others ropy and putrid, and of- 
tentimes, from long confinement in close vessels, it is found — 
in a state of decomposition, and any fixed air it originally ` 
contained wholly separated and expelled. In the hot lati- 
tudes it becomes in heated holds of vessels so warm that | 
the stomach will almost reject it; and in the higher lati- | 
tudes, as cold and chilling as the northers ; thus the almost ! 
daily varying of cruising ships’ positions brings with it a | 
like variance in the water, and trom those circumstances : 
oftentimes deprives the water of its refreshing qualities. - 
This may have originated the issue of the spirit-ration in 
vessels of war, as a means of ameliorating this essential 
article of lite amongst those who go down to the seas in 
great ships. I know that, in addition, (from experience,) || 
to be sometimes absolutely essential to the sustaining the `| 
energies of the men, when great efforts are to be made un- i 
der emergencies, or to sustain them from sinking entirely ' 
after great physical exertion, influenced by excessive ex- i 
citement. A i 

If, therefore, it in any measure, form an easential to a 
sailor’s comforts, (of which he has so few at sea,) why, 
then, should the very many be deprived of it, because two . 
or three per cent. of the whole number will, when an op- ' 
portunity offers, abuse themselves and their service through 
an inordinate use of it? This would seem like punishing - 
the many good men for the faulte of the few. Besides, | 


j 
i 


| Ohio, in the harbor of Boston. 


Mr. MALLORY said: Mr. President, I have 
on several occasions during this discussion, alluded 
to facts in support of opinions which I have ad- 
vanced to meet the suggestions of the honorable 
Senator from New Jersey. These facts are in 

art contained in a public document which is now 

ying upon the tables of Senators, and from which 
I will occupy the attention of the Senate in making 
some quotations, as I desire these facts to go be- 
fore the conn It is from the report of the 
Secretary of the Navy, a communication furnished 
us in compliance with a resolution of the Senate, 
of the 19th of December, 1850, on the subject of 
corporal punishment in the Navy, and the revision 
of the regulations for the better government of the 
Navy. We find that the Secretary propounded 
to the officers named in the circular, the following 
interrogatories: 


“Ist. What has been the effect upon the recruiting ser- 
vice? Is it found that a better class of persons is now in- 
duced to enter the naval service? 

«2d. What has been the effect upon discipline and sub- 
ordination among the persons composing ships’ companies? 

“3d. Do the crews of vessels of war evince more or less 
alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of officers more 


| or less promptly obeyed? 


“Ath. Are there any effectual means by which the badly- 


| disposed persons on board ship, can be restrained ? 


“5th. Are the vessels of the Navy more or less efficient 
since the abolishment of flogging in the Navy ??? 


The parties who have responded to these inter- 
rogatories are: 


Commodores G. C. Read, C. S. McCauley, J. 
H. Aulick, F. A. Parker, J. Downes. 

Captains W. D. Salter, S. H. Stringham, J. 
M. Mclntosh, J. Tatnall, W. Inman, E. A. F. 
Lavalette. 

Commanders J. L. Saunders, J. B. Hull, J. 
Kelly, S. B. Wilson, F. Engle, C. Lowndes, J 
T. Gerry, S. F. Dupont, T. a Manning, T. O 
Selfridge, H. Y. Purviance. 

Lieutenant Commanding John Manning. 

1] will read an extract from the answer to the 
circular, furnished by James T. Gerry, the officer 
in command of the United States receiving ship 
It will be remem- 
bered that as the commander of a receiving ship 
in port, he has much better opportunities of judging 
of the efficiency or inefficiency of the system of 


flogging than a sea-going master; and he says: 


“ Even under these favorable circumstances, insubordi- 
nation, particularly among recruits for general service, is 
becoming more common, and an impression seems to be ra- 
pidly pervading the whole naval service, that men are inde- 
pendent of the immediate control of their officers, and can 


when a reasonable quantity is furnished, the dread of losing ; 
that for a part or the whole of a cruise aids materially ; 
ia checking habits of drunkenness on shipboard, and long | 
restraint to a quantity only which will comfort and-not in- 
toxicate, ] apprehend, will do more for reasonable reform- 
ation than the sudden deprivation and entire interdiction of 
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obey their orders at pleasure, or disobey them with impunity. 
During my experience in the Navy, I have always found the 
best state of discipline where punishment of offenders was 
mest prompt, and inflicted with the most formality ; its fre- 
uency was less necessary ; its influence more durable, and 
hence the efficiency of the service was greatly promoted. 


t 
“A certain class of reckless men will always be found in 
the Navy, and, if kept under proper subjection. will perform 
their duty cheerfully in a satisfactory manner, and not impose 
extra service upon the more orderly and obedient; to such, 


: corporal punishment is mostly confined, and seems indis- 


pensabile. 
“To meet these cases, the system of irregular courts- 


i: martial, having the power to inflict flogging to a limited ex- 
such offences than punishment with the lash 3 this and con- | t et 


tent for minor offences, would, in my opinion, enable | 
officers to preserve a more heathful state of discipline, and 
render the Navy in all respects more efficientthan at present, 
when there is no adequate punishment for such offences, 
and consequently all prestige of discipline is inevitably de- 
stroyed. 

“ Tn reply to the first question, I think the effect upon the 
recruiting service has been had in every respect. It now 


requires a much longer time to ship a crew, and the persons 
induced to enter the naval service are gencrally of a class 
inferior to that which formerly entered the Navy. 

£ In reply to the second question, I think the effect upon 
discipline and subordination is too obvious to admit of a 
doubt, and decidedly subversive of both. 

“In reply to the third question, four ships-of-war have 
arrived at this port from foreign stations since the new sys- 
tem went into operation, and from personal observation, it 
is my impression there is less alacrity and cheerfulness in 
the performance uf duty. The orders of officers are treated 
with contempt more frequently, and obeyed less promptly 
now than formerly. 

“Tn reply to the fourth question, I think there are no effect- 
tual means by which the badty-disposed persons on board 
ship can be restrained under the present system. Confine- 
ment is a trifling punishment to such persons, and while 
they enjoy a respite from work, innocent men actually suffer 
by having the onus of duty imposed upon them.. The efti- 
ciency of the vessel is also materially injured by the con- 
finementof men whose constant drilling is indispensable to 
constitute a well-regulated man-of-war. 

& In reply to the fifth question, I must consider all vessels 
in the Navy less efficient since the abolishment of flogging 
by act of Congress, and that they will so continue until 
a different class of persons embrace the sailor’s protession 
than those now found of every nation, and in every part of 


|| the world, whose reckless life has constituted them a dis- 
| tinct, but similar class of beings, from earliest maritime 


dates.” 

Commandant W. D. Salter, from the New York 
Navy-Yard, under date of the 21st July, 1851, re- 
plies thus: : 


“ To the first question, I have to state that the effect upon 
the recruiting service is, that we have great difficulty in pro- 
curing good men for the Navy, but few offering to enlist, 
excepting such as are unable to procure employment in the 
merchant service, and foreigners of all nations, particularly 
English, who are generally the most insubordinate esd 
worthless found ina crew of an American man-of-war. 

“Phe seaman who properly appreciates his situation and 
position in a man-of-war, is deterred from entering the 
naval service in consequence of there being no summary 
punishment authorized by law, in cases of an emergent 
nature, and the only means left to the officers being that of 
placing the offender in confinement, hence throwing extra 
duty on those who are disposed to perform their part of the 
contract with the Government, while the skutk is relieved 
from that duty by the only course or manner left to punish 
him for insubordination, disobedience of orders, neglect of 
duty, or any other deviation from or violation of the rules of 


| discipline. 


<< It is not found that a better class of persons is now in- 
duced to enter the naval service; onthe contrary, just the 
reverse. 

* Question 2. So far as has come within my knowledge, 
from the statements made to me by officers in command of 
vessels of war and store-ships which have arrived at this 
station, I would answer, that discipline and subordination 
have not been preserved since the abolishment of flogging, | 
and that the knowledge of the disase of that custom had a 


` marked effect upon the crew of a frigate which arrived at 


this port in November last. The day before her arrival, 
(the law not being known on board,) punishment with the 
eat was inflicted, and the crew were in a good state of dis- 
cipline until the vessel hauled in to the wharf, when a change 


` took place immediately on the men being informed of the 
' recent act of Congress, which showed the inefficiency of 


the laws for the government of the Navy, as they now 


| Stand. The crew of the frigate Brandywine were in a state 


of open mutiny on the arrival of that ship, and the com- Ț 
mander of the frigate Constitution has already reported to 
the Department the insubordinate state of his crew, as a 
reason for not complying with the order to take the ship to 
Boston. $ 

“Question 3. I have not the means of replying fully to 
this question, but from the reports made to me, I should 
judge that the orders of the officers are less promptly obeyed. 

“Question 4. I know of no other means on board ship of 
restraining the badly disposed, than by confinement ; and 
this practice must, it is obvious, be very inconvenient on 
many occasions. It may happen that at a time when the 
services of ali on board ship are required, either in action, 
or for the preservation of the vessel, a portion of the crew 
may be in irons for offences against the laws; what re- 
source, then, has the commander, when their services are 
most needed, but to Jet loose the vicious and insubordinate ? 
who, if they see fit, may then refuse to do duty, and thus 
jeopardize the safety of the ship and the lives of all on - 
board; and ali this the result of the mistaken philanthropy 
of our jaw-makers. I do not hesitate to say that the Navy 
would be improved by the restoration of the only means that 
can well be nade available on board ship, for the suppression 
of crime, insubordination, mutiny, &c., viz: that of author- 
izing the commander to inflict corporal punishment. o 

‘ Question 5. I consider the vessela of the Navy less 
efficient than they were formerly, the cause of which is 
apparent to the mostsuperficial observer who is acquainted 
with the routine of a well-regulated man-of war. 


. 
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& To my certain knowledge, many good men have refused 
to enter the service, as the law now is, and have given the 
same reason at the rendezvous. The wages in the merchant 
service being much greater, they seek employment in that 
branch of our marine, or procure some other service on 


shore. 

«The old laws for the Navy I consider ample, and afford 
sufficient authority to the commander to govern and control 
his ship and crew in a proper manner, and to the seamen 

- are much more satisfactory than the present. ”? 


Commander F. Engle, from the United States 


Naval Rendezvous, New York, July 18th, 1851, © 


gays: 

“I know nothing of greater importance, as far as the 
honor of our country is concerned. We are bound to be 
successful on the ocean. Our ambitious Republic will 
hear of nothing short of success. 
we must have discipline; without it, a ship is a most un- 
fortunate command. Both in the fight and in the gale, we 
must have implicit obedience to insure success Or safety. 
Ap undisciplined ship can be told by a seaman as far as the 
glass can range. So, sir, if we are to have a navy, a suc- 
cessful navy, we must not stand on trifles: to make our 
ships worthy of the flag they wear, we must have disci- 
pline, and to insure it corporal punishmentis indispensable. 
It should be regulated by law, and inflicted only by order 
of the captain, and in presence of the crew. The certainty 
of it keeps the well-disposed steady, and the disorderly 
within bounds. 

“I commanded the Princeton through all the Mexican 
war: her reports will show that flogging was seldom re- 


sorted to; on an average, not more than four men quarterly. 


I never approached the gangway, to direct punishmenf, 
without feelings of sorrow, and would most willingly have 
substituted any other punishment. But I know of none to 
recommend to you. 

« Ours is a service of quickness; of constant readiness. 
The person who excels, is he who is off-hand, who decides 
quick, and acts quicker. This principle governs the dis- 
ciplined ship, from truck to keelson; and is the reason 
why summary punishment is so useful. Properly admin- 
istered, it is a check and a Jesson not to be forgotten. 

4 It would be. well enough to have people understand 
that there are but about twelve men in a sloop-of-war, and 
twenty in a frigate, whoare punished by the cat ; these are 
bad and ungovemable. Two thirds of the crew of a ship 
are treated as brothers—with a ‘kindness and familiarity 
which would very much surprise those who have listened 
to the gross attacks which have been made on the naval 
service. 

« I submit my answers to the several questions: 

Answer to question 1.—There is no change for the bet- 
ter. The men, now, are not equal to what they were when 
I recruited in 1836. Prime seamen are not apt to go where 
mm is a probability of insubordination; or where the 
wotthiess have the same treatment as the good. 

«c Answer to questions 2 and 3.—I cannot answer these, 
not having had a command since the law forbidding flog- 
ging has been enforced. 


«© Answer to question 4.—I know of no ‘ effectual means | 


by which the badly-disposed persons on board ship can be 
restrained.’ Placing men in irons, and under charge of a 
sentinel, is no punishment; nor is it intended to be. 


Drunken men are placed there for safety, to keep them | 


from falling down the hatchways. Others are there to 
‘cool off ;’ so that, when brought before the captain, time 
will have passed, and the evidence be more clearly and 
temperately given. There is no place in a ship-of-war 
where a man can be confined for punishment, without se- 


riously injuring his health. I repeat, that I am opposed to : 


corporal punishment, provided a substitute can be found. 
But, sir, sincerely believe that no ship can come out of a 
fight, with honor to the flag of her country, without being 
in a high state of discipline. And, to be so, the lash must 
be used, when the case demands it. 

“ Answer to question 5.—There is no doubt in my mind, 
that our vessels are ‘less efficient s{nce the abolishment 
of flogging in the Navy.’ No officer is disposed to drill a 
crew, unless he can have his orders obeyed. Therefore, 
negligence prevails ; and disgrace and ,defeat will be the 
consequence. 

€ Tf the law had been in force when I commanded the 
Princeton, her usefulness in the Guif would have been de- 
stroyed ; her crew was reduced one third, by sickness and 
hard work ; so, if I had been compelled to punish the men 
by confinement, I never could have coaled at Pensacola ; 
nor could I have met the requirements of the Commodore, 
who could name-not only the day, but the hour, of her 
arrival, from Pensacola, at Vera Cruz. . 

“ It was a standing order, that no boat should leave the 
ship, when coaling. We could not spare the men.” 


Commander S. B. Wilson, from the United 
States receiving ship North Carolina, New York, 
July 22, 1851, says: 


“1 will premise that, as I have no reliable information in 1 the assistance of the worthless around him: ‘ ‘That he had ` 


regard to the effect produced on board of other ships, my 
answers to the several questions will be confined princi- 
pally to what has come under my observation, in reference 
to the subject, on board of this ship, which, it will be per- 
ceived, can scarcely be consider 
tion, inasmuch as the situation of men here, is very dif- 
ferent from what it is on board of sea- going ships. 

The crews of receiving shipe are enlisted but for one 


year, and as satisfactory testimonials of character are | 


usually required of them, an opportunity is afforded of se- 


To fulfill her demands, ` 


i, c There has been no overt act of insubordination, or gross 


| 


1 
j! 
| 
| 
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each other, and in many instances to the service, they are 
less likely to engagein acts of insubordination, than at a 
future period of their enlistment. i 
“«{ will now answer the several questions 
in which they are proposed. 2 
_ First. What has been the effect upon the recruiting 
service? Is it found that a better class of men is now In- 
' duced to enter the naval service? 
| «c The number of recruits daily received from the tendez- 
H for the last several months, has been less in proportion 
i: than at former periods, and it does not appear that a hetter 
| elass of men is now enlisted; on the contrary, it 1s evident 
are generally of 


‘| that the men received for some time past, : n 
‘+ an inferior character, both in regard to their physical con- 
ii dition and capacity as senmen. This may be attri buted, 
and perhaps very properly, to the scarcity of seamen which 
has prevailed for some time, and the higher rate of wages 
paid for those of a better class in the merchant service. 

<t Second. ¢ What has been the effect upon 
subordination among persons composing ships’ 


companies?” 


| violation of discipline on board of this ship, except in some 
cases of desertion ; but the effect otherwise has been deci- 
dedly unfavorable, as is frequently manifested by the man- 
ner and bearing of the men towards their officers—conduct 
utterly subversive of good order and discipline. 


< Third. Do the crews of ships of war evince more or less i 
alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of officers more | 


or less promptly obeved ?? g f 
«c There is evidently, even on board this ship, less alacrity 
i. and prompt obedience to orders than heretofore, evinced by 
| an indifference and inattention to orders when called upon, 
| especially by junior or petty officers, to perform the ordinary 


and the better disposed men. 
“c Fourt } 

badly-disposed persons on board ship may be restrained?’ 

, Various means have been proposed, and, I believe, re- 
|t sorted to, but with what result on board of sea going ships 
'! Tam unable to say. On board of this ship, partly for the 
i reasons before stated, there is seldom occasion to resort to 
` more severe punishment than confinement, or, in case of 
' any of the crew proper, a disreputable discharge. More- 
| over, there is ample means and sufficient space, for securely 
confining delinquents, without injury to health or inconve- 
nience from loss of service. It is not fo, however, on board 
of sea-going vessels, where the services of all are necessary, 
and where they have not the means of confining men in 


of those confined. 
c All who are familiar with the subject, must agree ds to 


disposed may he restrained, but none, that I am aware of, 
have been suggested as an effectual substitute for the mode 
of punishment formerly in use; nor am I prepared to offer 
one, being satisfied, from long experience in such matters, 
that none other can be resorted to on board ships of war 
| likely to have the desired effect, or none more humane and 

salutary when administered under wholesome and proper 
restrictions. It is well known of what discordant materials 


a fair test of the ques- |! 


rendezvous for ‘ general service,’ where they are on most ` 


occasions received without reference to character. Ther 

i 2 a e 
are aieo many inducements to good conduct, not available 
on board of sea-going ships, to which may be ascribed 
perhaps, the better condition of men generally on hoard of 


receiving ships. The recruits are on bo: i 
and when fret joining, ard for a short time, 


j 
i 

i 
: 


lecting a better class of men, than when enlisted at.the |: 


|i ships? companies are usually composed; many of them are 
' only to be controlied and restrained through the fear of 
|| prompt and severe punishment. i 
i! “Fifth. ‘Are the vessels of the Navy more or less efficient, 
l; since the abolishing of flogging in the Navy??? 

‘| J am not prepared to answer this question from any 
.. knowledge I have of the effect produced on board of sea- 
going ships, where only it can be fairly tested; but it may 
readily be understood that, withless authority and power 
; to enforce a strict and prompt obedience to orders, the ef- 
'' ficiency of a ship of war must of necessity be seriously im- 
i; paired.” 


«Commander John L. Saunders, from the receiv- | 


‘ing ship Pennsylvania, July 24, 1851, says: 


reply: 

tt "First. ‘What has been the effect upon the recruiting 
service? Is it found that a better class of persons is now 
induced to enter the naval service ?? ; . 

c No officer has had a better opportunity, perhaps, than 
myself, of noticing the effect of the abolition of corporal 
punishment upon the recruiting service: from the fact that 

| nine tenths of the men recruited on at the stations since the 
| passage of the law, have passed through this ship. I am 
prepared unhesitatingly to say, that a vastly inferior -elass 


lawless in the extreme! 
& Rarely do we now see the familiar faces of the ald 
t stand-byes’ of the service—our native-born seamen, who 


other day, I heard one of those individuals say, while en- 
gaged in work not properly his own, but unable to obtain 


i rather bein hell than on board an American man-of war 
| under the present system. That the willing men were 
:; worked to death ; and that matters, he feared, would never 
1! be better unless the ‘ cats’ were restored.’ 
ion of most of the good men with whom I have conversed. 


subordination among persons composing ships’ companies ?? 
l «Injurious in the extreme! The men seem to lose sight 
! of the fact, that the officers have been left without a substi- 
tute for flogging, and have themselves to devise means for 
the support of discipline; they fancy the modes adopted are 
, intended only to annoy and harass them, and consequently 
, have arrayed themselves against their officers as their natural 


| 
| 


in the order |: M l ab 
| punishment, have a portion of the marine guard been turned 


i| you may 


discipline and’: p 
„© court-martial, 


such a manner as to render it effectual as a punishment, ` 
\ without danger of perhaps permanently injuring the health | 


the necessity of some stringent means, by which the evil- ; 


“They appear much mòre dissatisfied and complaing, 
| 


and there is evidently a hesitancy and disinclination to obey 
: auy and every order given them. Twice since I have 
commanded this ship, and since the abolition of eorporal 


. gut to enforce, at the point of the bayonet, the legal and 
: proper orders of their officers; a necessity which [ have 
never before seen arise in forty years service. Time would 
fail to mention the hundreds of instances of insubordination 
that have fatlen under my observation. í 

“ Fourthly. ‘Are there any effectual means by which 
' badly-disposed persons on board ship can be restrained ?? 

« All the means which I have seen tried only tend toirritate 
and make the men more stubborn and insubordinate. That 
form some idea of the class of persons with whom 
| we have to do, and to show the effeet of < ignominious dis- 
charges,’ I will relate a circumstance which recently oc- 
- curred in presence of the assembled crew. A man named 

McCaddan, brought home in the St. Louis under sentence of 
al, was by your order discharged in disgrace from 
thie ship. Upon landing abreast of the ship he was greeted 
by a portion of the crew of the St. Louis with three hearty 
cheers, followed by three groans for the ship, placed in a 
carriage and driven off in triumph, exclaiming as they went 
|. off, ‘You have done nothing disgraceful; yon have only 
licked an officer, which we will all do if the opportunity 
offers.’ As a further illustration of the effect of this mode 
of punishment, I will mention the fact, that one of the 
|; crew of the John Adams, an excellent seaman, applied to 
{| Commander Barron for a ¢ disgraceful discharge!’ 1 know 
‘| of no remedy other than the old and well tried one of the 
‘cats —the instrument that placed and sustained our gal- 


© fant little Navy upon an equality in discipline with any 


È t 
`! duties of the ship; frequent instances of this nature occur, {) other upon the globe! 


being a source of annoyance and complaint both to officers | 


! 


‘ 2 ich the ` 3 
. ‘Are there any effectual means by whi ae answer, from the fact o 


c Fifthly. ‘Are the vessels of the Navy more or less effi- 
cient since the abolition of flogging ?’ i 

& To this interrogatory I am not prepared to give a decisive 
f my not having been to seu since 
: the passage of the Jaw. I cannot for a moment imagine, 

from any experience here, however, that they are at all 

efficient; and from accounts abroad, and the condition of 

those recently returned, I am confident in the opinion. ’” 


Commandant Downes, from the Commandant’s 
Office, Navy-Yard Boston, July 26, 1851, says: 


“ Sır: In compliance with the wishes of the Department, 
in the circular of the 5th June last, to furnish as much in 
detail as practicable my views of the effects produced in the 
naval service by the abolishment of flogging in the Navy, 
and proposing a series of questions for my consideration, 
and answers thereto, I would remark, that not having been 
at sea since the law abolishing corporal punishment went 
' into operation, I can only judge of its effects on the service 
i from the apparent little control the officers of ships arriving 

here to be paid off have over their crews. I have wit- 
nessed among them a general spirit of insubordination and 
indifference in the discharge of their duties. About fifteen 
hundred men have arrived here and been paid off within the 
| last two years, and I have experienced more difficulty with 
| them than ever before with the thousands that f have bere- 
| tofore seen paid off and discharged. 
eee In answer to the first question in the circular—* What 


has been the effect upon the recruiting service ?—I would 
| state, as my opinion, that it has driven many of the class of 

seamen from the service. I have the fact from themselves, 
| and when I have asked them why they did not return to 

the service, their answer has uniformly been, ‘ There is no 

flogging now ;’ and the good men will have to do all the 

duty, whilst the ill-disposed are confined below, where they 

prefer to be rather than to being exposed to bad weather on 
| deck. Formerly the bad men were kept to their duty from 
'| the dread of the cat, while the good seaman had no fear of 
: being punished. I think it very certain that not one man 
,, has been induced to enter the naval service in consequence 
|] of the abolishment of flogging; but, on the contrary, that 
many have avoided it for that reason. 


“Sir: To the interrogatories contained in vour circular i 
|| ofthe Sth ultimo, Ihave the honor to submit the following | 


are now to be found on board our ships: mostly foreigners, i! 


were completely identified with the interest of the Navy— i 
these persons have been driven from the service; but the `` 


Thisis the opin- . 


“t Secondly. * What has been the effect upon discipline and — 


being strangers to the ship and to | 


-i enemies, and become much more insubordinate than for- 
“| merly. 


“ Thirdly. € Do the crews of vessels of warevince more or ; 


‘| less alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of officers 
i more or less promptly obeyed ?? 


‘In answer to the third question— Do the crews of ves- 
sels of war evince more or less alacrity and cheerfulness: 
and are the orders of the officers more or Jess promptly 

| obeyed ??—I would remark, that as far as they have come 
i under my observation, much less so now than previous to 
| the abolition of flogging. 
| _ “In answer to the fourth question—‘ Are there any ef- 
' fectual means by which the badly-disposed persons on 
| board ship can be restrained?’—I would remark, the ships 
of war when at sea are at all times expected to be in readi- 
ness for immediate action, which cannot be the case if 
many of her crew are in confinement. To insure efficiency 
| in ships of war at sea, prompt punishment should follow 
' offences. In port, confinement may be resorted to; but at 
: sea I know of no punishment, except corporal, that will 


i} effectually keep badly-disposed persons under the proper 
‘| and necessary restraint. 


This might bè authorized under 
the sentence of a court of three officers, ordered by the 
commander of the ship, for small offences, restricted to 
slight punishment. 

“To the fifth question—‘ Are the vessels of the Navy 
more or less efficient since the abolishment of flogging in 
the Navy ??—I would remark, that this question is already 


_, answered in the preliminary remarks of this communica- 


tion; but I repeat, that from my observation on the condi- 
tion of vessels arriving here, they are far less efficient than 
before the abolition of flogging.” 


Captain S. H. Stringham, from the Command- 
,ant’s Office, Navy-Yard, Gosport, August 23, 
1851, says, in reply to the interrogatories: 

“ To the first—No. The recruits received from the ren- 
dezvous at this and from the Northern stations since the 
abolishment of flogging in the Navy, have been found far 
inferior to those who comprised the crews of our ships pre- 
vious to the passage of that act. 

“To the second—From personal observation I am unable 

. to say, but from official reports made to me by commanders 
i of vessels at this station and under my command, the abro- 
+ gation of punishment by flogging has had a most unhappy 
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effect upon the discipline and subordination of ships’ com- 

nies. G 

“ To the third—Cannot say from personal knowledge ; but 
from information derived from officers attached to sea-going 
ships, I am justified in answering no, emphatically. ! 

“To the fourth—None, in my opinion, except a restora- | 
tion of authority to punish by fleging for certain specified 
offences ; the offence and extent of punishinent inflicted to ‘ 
be entered in the log as formerly, and regularly reported to | 
the Department. {n connection with this I would remark, 
that trom free and unrestrained conversations with many 
of our worthy and reliable seamen, I am satisfied that the 
mass of them are unanimous in the wish that the law pro- . 
hibiting flogging be repealed.” s 


Commander Thomas O. Selfridge, under date of £ 
Boston, Massachusetts, September 6, 1851, says: 


“ Sır: In reply to the circular from the Department of ` 
June 5th, T have the honor to state, that the effects of the |; 
abnlishment of flogging in the Navy are a subversion of ef- | 
ficient discipline, and the infliction of a direct inj 
better portion of a ship’s company. | 

‘These conclusions are drawn from my knowledge of - 
the character of seamen, generally; from having served i 
much on board large ships-of-war, where a more vigorous 
course of discipline is required than in small vessels, and 
from the universal opjuion of intelligent seamen, who have 
served many years in the Navy. t 

£: Since the passage of the act abolishing corporal punish- 
ment, I have taken especial pains to obtain all the informa- |: 
tion possible on this subject, from those who have served i! 
in the Navy previous to, and since flogging was abolished. |: 
In every instance of inquiry, seamen of intelligence have ' 
told me, that they much preferred the service as it was, than 
asitis. That they considered flogging, or rather the power 
to tlog, essential to the preservation of discipline, order and 
social comfurt : that now the good men of a ship were of 
necessity obliged to perform much of the labor of the idle 
and profligate, who care but little for the punishment of 
confinement or other mild penalties. 

¢¢ These opinions from this class of sailors, I conceive to 
present an unanswerable argument in favor of the system 
of corpora! punishment. ‘ 

« As T have not been afloat since flogging was abolished, + 
Yam unable to answer any of the queries embraced in the 
eircular but the first, which relates to the effect it has had 
on the recruiting service. To this I have to say, that the || 
abolishment of flogging has had no perceptible influence on |: 
the recruiting service. Neither has it induced a better class 
of persons to enter the naval service.” 4 


Captain James M. McIntosh writes from on 
board the “ United States frigate Congress,” Rio 
de Janeiro, August 5, 1851, and thus answers the | 
interrogatories: 


‘¢1, What has been the effect on the recruiting service? 
Ts it found that a better class of persons is’ induced to enter 
the naval service? 

.  Answer.—My ship’s company having enlisted previous 
to the passage of the Jaw, I am unable, from my own expe- ; 
rience, to judge; but from the representations of the offi- 
eers of our ships, who have touched at this port since the | 

ge of the law, I am of the opinion that no advantage 
fas been obtained to the service ın the character of the men 
enlisted, but perhaps the worst. 

«2. What has been the effect upon discipline and subor- 
dination among the persons composing ships’ companies ? 

‘6 Answer.—I do not conceive a sufficient time has yet |! 
elapsed to fairly test this question; so far, this ship has 
been kept in good order and good discipline, but I do not |, 
consider the new system can be judged of from that fact. ; 
The ship sailed under the old law, and I conceive a moral || 
control was gained at the commencement by a firm and de- | 
cided course with all offenders, which, while the power ex- 
isted, convinced the men that crimes and offences would be | 
punished, and which rendered afew examples sufficient. I 
had hopes, for some time after the abolishment of the lash 
by Congress, arid which was abolished by me for two 
months previous to the passage of the law, for I saw it was 
inevitable, and I desired to be prepared for it, if possible— 
that discipline might be preserved without it, and I had so 


i 
i 


fi 
i 
J 


expressed myself in my letters to my friends; these hopes || 


have not yet been entirely dissipated, but I am forced to ac- 
knowledge to you, sir, that T am not free from anxiety and 
. apprehension, from causes which will be further touched 
on in a subsequent part of this letter. 
«3. Do the crews of vessels of war evince more or less 
wlacrity 
or less promptly obeyed ? 


t Answer.—My present experience of the new system | 


will not justify my saying there has been any change in the 
alacrity or promptness in obeying orders. 
vement, certainly. i 
“4. Are there any effectual means hy which the badly | 
disposed persons on board ships can be restrained ? 
“Answer.-None, except constant confinement: their 
services are then lost to the Government, while they are : 
paid and subsisted by it. i 
“5, Are the vessels of the Navy more or less efficient 
since the abolishment of flogging in the Navy ? 


t 
i 
i 
i 


1 
<Anewer.—I do not consider this ship more efficient this | 


moment than other ships I have commanded under the old 
system. As I have previously observed, she has, up to this 
period, been in discipline, and admitted, by all foreign offi- 
cera who have visited her, to be in good order. 
* * * * * * * 

“In my answer to your second query, I have frankly 
stated that I am not without anxiety as to the ultimate re- || 
sult of the new system: permitine now to state the causes 
of this anxiety. The men have discovered, or wil! very 
soon discover, that the only punishment for any offence, no 
matter how great, is confinement. They soon learn, too, 
that a great many cannot be confined at one time without 


and cheerfulness? Are the orders of officers more '; 


I see no im- |: 


jury on the h 


> demand for them in the merchant service. 


was, and never will be, a ship of war without some of the 
most desperate and worthless characters on board, until 
there can be some change made in the manner of enlisting 
our men. You are, theretore, compelled to feel, when- 
ever a disposition is evinced to be insubordinate or disobe- 
dient, that it may manifest itself in such numbers as to 


make it a most serious matter and difficult to control, ex- | 


cept by resorting to most forcible and painful means. This, | 
i believe, might be avoided by restoring to courts-martial ; 
the power of punishment by flogging; and in case of a 


smp cruising alone, to authorize a drumhead or capstan 
court, prohibiting the latter from exceeding one dozen 
lashes tor any otfence. With the means I have now in 
force for punishing offenders, with this additional security, 
I should have nod 

some punishment, more than I now possess, | believe to be 
necessary to insure good and wholesome discipline in the 
service generally. ‘This ship, I repeat, is now in order and 
good discipline ; but there are circumstances of daily oc- 
currence which indicate that I may have, as other officers 


already have had, cause, before the termination of the | 
cruise, to regret the too hasty legislation of our law-ma- ; 


kers.” 
Commander Charles Lowndes, from the Balti- 


| more Rendezvous, September 12, 1851, replies 
; thus: | 


‘Str: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a 


| circular, dated Navy Department, June 5, 1851, in which 


I ain directed to furnish the Departinent with my views of 


the effect produced on the naval service by the abolishment | 
of flogging in the Navy, and particularly on the following | 
subjects, viz: lst. What has been the effect on the recruit- |: 
Is it found that a better class of persons is : 


ing service? 
now induced to enter the naval service? 


joubt as to a most favorable result; but ! 


Commander J.J. Manning, from Charlestown, 
Jefferson county, Virginia, September 15, 1851, 
says: 

“In answer to the circular emanating from the Navy 
Department on the 5th of June last, wherein I am directed 
to furnish, as much in detail as practicable, my views of 
the effect produced on the naval service by the abolishment 
of flogging in the Navy, I have the honor to state: 

“1. That there has been no effect produced upon the 
recruiting service. 

“ As far as my observation and experience go, a better 
class of persons have not been induced to enter the Navy, 
and I think there would be many more worthy applications 
it the law had never been enacted. The general remark 
of seamen with whom I have conversed is, that they now 

refer the merchant service, ‘for in a man-of-war,we who 
have ourselves well have all the work to do.’ 

«92. I have bad no opportunity of judging the effect upon 
discipline and subordination among the persons composing 
ships’ companies since the passage of the law, my duties 
having been confined to the shore at rendezvous. 

“3. Iam firmly of the opinion that there is much less 
alacrity exhibited, and consequently less cheerfulness. In 
. my experience at sea, I have found no exception to the 
. rule, that when the commander is rigid in bis discipline, 
' and suffers no offence, however trivial, to pass unnoticed, 
: there is a greater degree of promptitude displayed. In il- 

lustration of the correctness of these views, I will mention 
| one instance which came under my own observation, and 
was made a part of my duty. , 

“ I went to sea some years since, under a commander who 


; carried out to the letter this seemingly harsh rule. In the 
first two weeks of our cruise the lash was frequently re- 


i. sorted to, but the men perceiving the determination evi+ced, 


“ In reply thereto, I have to state that it has not been . 


found, at this rendezvous, that a better class of persons is 
now induced to enter the naval service. Since the abolish- 
ment of flogging in the Navy, we have not recruited as 
many seamen and ordinary seamen, in the same space of 


: time, as formerly, which may be attributed to the scarcity 


: duties with alacrity and cheerfulness. 


of that class of mer in the port of Baltimore, and the ' 


The only effect 
upon the recruiting service, caused by the abolishment of 
flogging inthe Navy, seems to be an increased desire on th 
part of landsinen to enlist. 3 
‘c As l have not been afloat, nor attached to a receiving 
vessel or navy-yard, since the passage of the law abolishing 


flogging in the Navy, I can furnish the Department with no | 


inivrination ia relation to the second, third, and fifth inter- 
rogatories. 


& In reply to the fourth question—Are there any effectual , 
means by which the badly-disposed persons on board aship ; 


can be restrained? I must give it as my opinion, that the 


lash, judiciously applied, is the only efiectual means i 


! by which badly. disposed persons on board ship can be 
| restrained and the discipline of the service maintained.. 


Solitary confinement might be a substitute, if it could be 
effectually resorted to. ín a warm climate it would be at- 
tended with dangerous consequences, thereby seriously 


and Knowing the consequence of the slightest disobedience 
of orders, became satisfied, and afterwards discharged their 
The Jash was dis- 
carded, and this gratifying state of affairs continued until 
our return home. After the men had been paid off and 
discharged, they petitioned in a body to reénter for the same 
ship for another cruise with the same officers. ”? 

Captain William Inman, from on board the 
| United States frigate Susquehanna, Rio de Janei- 
i ro, August 8, 1851, replies to the interrogatories 
| thus: 

“1. € What has been the effect on the recruiting service ? 
Is it found that a better class of persons is induced to enter 
the naval service?’ 
“ Answer.—I do not think that the effect on the recruiting 
; service has been for the better, for I have not found that a 
better class of persons is induced to enter the service. 

“9. © What has been the effect upon discipline and subor- 
dination among the persons composing ships’ companies ?? 

«c Answer.—After diligent observation and comparison, I 
think that the effect is injurious to discipline, and that there 


`- is less proper subordination ainong the persons named in 


injuring the health of the prisoners, and in a very shott : 


time rendering their discharge absolutely necessary. All 


milder punishinents are ot no avail in preventing drunken- :' 


ness and other vices tound to exist on board vessels of war - 


of our’ Navy. I have tried them, and in every instauce 
have found them inadequate.” 


Commander J. B. Hull, from the United States ; 


1851, says: 
“Sır: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 


; Naval Rendezvous, Philadelphia, September 12, ` 


_ this question. 

“3, < Do the crews of vessels of warevince mare or less 
alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of officers more 
or less promptly obeyed ?? s 

“ Answer.—I find lessalacrity, without greater cheerful- 
ness. [think the orders of the officers are less promptly 
obeyed. 

eg, < Are there any effectual means by which the badly- 
disposed persons on buard ships can be restrained ?? 

s Answer.—I know of no effectual means of restraining 
such persons, which does not impair the efficiency of the 
ı vessel. 


‘; 665, © Are the vessels of the Navy more or less efficient 


circular of the Department of the 5th June last, desiring my ; 


views of the effect produced on the naval service by the | 


abolishment of flogging in the Navy; aud I beg Jeave to 


jj offer the reason for deterring a reply to it until now, that I | 
might be better able to term an opinion of the effect it has | 
had upon the recruiting service: and, as I have not been ; 
| at sea since the passage of the act, or been placed in any 


situation where | have been enabled to observe its effects 
upon the discipline of the service, I can only reply to the 
first question of the circular. 

During the past year, the enlistments at this rendezvous 


have been very various—embracing several of the grades . 


allowed in the service—requiring, to fill them, a large pro- 


; portion of men having a mechanical rather than a nautical 


| 
t 
i 
j 
jj 


rendering your ship inefficient, and consequently the evii 
disposed are always working for reeruits ; and there never 


knowledge, or requiring but a limited knowledge of the 
duties of seamen. This may, perhaps, be one reason for 


: the opinion that comparatively a small number of the better 
class of seamen, or that class known as ‘oid men-of-wars- : 
| men,’ have offered themselves for the service ; and another 


cause may be foundin the fact that greater inducement has 


been offered for them to go into the merchant service, by | 


the payment of higher wages ; and the activity of commerce 
has produced a great demand for them. 

« From the above considerations, | have found it difficult 
to form an opinion how tar the abolishment of flogging has 


operated to prevent the better class of seamen from enter- : 


ing the naval service, as those who are induced by it not 
to enter, would be prevented from coming to the ren- 
dezvous to declare such a determination; but I have un- 
derstood that this feeling exists to a considerable extent, 
though I have known but one or two instances of the ex- 
pression of it ; and the reason assigned was, that they would 


be obliged to do the work of the lazy and vicious part of |) 
| the crew, and that they would not be safe trom their malice 
' and revenge, owing to their feeling less restraint from the 
: fear of punishment. 


sé But litde knowledge of the character of men can be ob- 
tained from the short time they are under examination at 
the rendezvous, and they sometimes come wiih a determi- 


| nation to deceive, and have been detected in making false 


statements as to their place of birth, time at sea, and other 
particulars; and an estimate can only be made from ap- 
pearance and manner; but, from my observations on the 
subject, I have net found ‘that a better class of persons is 
now induced to enter the naval service.’ ’’ 


since the abolishment of flogging in the Navy ?? 

& Answer.—I consider that the vessels of the Navy, which 
Ihave had the opportunity to observe, are less efficient 
since the abolishment of flogging in the Navy. 

« Asitis the tirst occasion on which I have had the honor 
to address the Department on this subject, I ask its indul- 
gence for the following remarks—the Department being 
aware that my command, under the present law, has been 
held since December last. 

« When I commanded under the existence of the law au- 
thorizing flogging in the Navy, that punishment was scarcely 
' ever used in that vessel, yet all the essentials of discipline 

prevailed among her crew, viz: subordination, alacrity, 
obedience, al) proper restraint, good order, and efficiency, 
with the utmost apparent cheerfulness and contentment. 
From these facts, and previous experience, I infer that the 
abolishment of flogging in the Navy, though doubtless 
caused by humane and philanthropic considerations, has in 
effect produced discontent in the worthy men, because, al- 
though they are not the persons intended to be punished, in 
reality they are inconvenienced by performing, in addition 
to their own, the duty of evil doers, to whom, in almost all 
cases now, confinement (and consequent exemption from 
current duty) is awarded. It will be perceived that these 
causes must, first, lessen cheerfulness, subordination, and 
alacrity among the crews of our ships, the good men being 
made to feel punishment inflicted on the bad; second, they 
injure discipline, because ernall offences are passed over, 
| rather than produce the above effects on the good men; 
third, they lessen efficiency for all the above reasons. __ 
6 f have ever found in the Navy that prompt and certain 
: punishment of offences, prevented, to a great extent, their 
Being committed; that such punishment (with proper re- 
| etrictions and forms) is especially necessary at sea, where 
| the system and circumstances must always be widely dif- 
ferent from those on shore.” , 

Commodore Foxhall A. Parker, commanding 
the Home Squadron, from on board the United 
| States flag-ship Saranac, Havana, September 6, 


| 1851, replies: 

“To the first question propounded in your communica- 
tion, I answer, that not being in the vicinity of recruiting 
stations, I cannot state, with certainty, what has been the 
effect on the recruitifg service ; but judging from the dif- 
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culties of obtaining nen, and those obtained being of a very 
inferior class, E am indaced to believe that the abolishment 
of flogging in the Navy has had an injurious effect on the 
recruiting service. 


«To the second question, Í answer, that the effect upon - 


the discipline and subordination of the ship’s company, has 
been been, in my opinion, of the most injurious churacter, 
so much so as to destroy everything like proper discipline, 
por it has sometimes occurred on board this ship thut men 
hace refused to perform duty on the most frivolous pre- 
tences, 

é T'o the third question, I state that the crews of vessels 
(composing the Home Squadron) evince less alacrity and 


cheerfulness than formerly, and that the orders froin officers ;' 


are less promptly obeyed. 

“To the fourth question, I answer, that I know of no 
effectual means (under the existing Jaws and regulations of 
the Navy) by which the badly-disposed persons on board 
ship can be restrained. 

c And to the fitth and last question propounded, I declare 
that the vessels of the Navy, so far as has come within my 
observation, are far less efficient than before the abolish- 
ment of flogging. 

‘¢In justice to the petty officers, seamen and ordinary 
seamen, I take pleasure in stating that very litle complaint 
is made of them for want of proper conduct and obedience 


to orders; but it is the landsmen and dissolate youths who |; 
are picked up in our large cities, that create most of the dif 5} 
ficulties which occur on board our ships of war, many of 


! near five hundred men, now abroad, gives this as the opin- 
|; ion of his crew,—in corroboration of which he quotes the 
‘| words of one of his petty officers, in reference to three of 
l: fenders just brougbt back to the ship:—* Why, it is no use 
to confine these men,’ said the honest old tar, ‘ they are 
|; State’s-prison birds anyhow; they like the irons, so that 
|; good men can do their duty. Now, sir, if you put the ques- 
|; tion up here, to-morrow, to this crew, cat or no eat? all but 
{| about twelve men will say, give the cat; and them twelve are 
| the State’s-prison birds.’ A good mau, sir, knows be will 
; never get a lash on board this ship.’ ‘This, cau assure 
$ you,’ continues the captain, ‘is nearly verbatim of what 
; was said, and what I know to be the opinion of my crew. 
> 66 Letit not be supposed this comes from an officer op- 
posed to the abolition of corporal punishinent; he avows 
. himselr boldly in tavor of it. Yet he, too, seems to be in 
great dread lest the ship should be kept out beyond the term 
of the crew’s enlistinent, under the present system 5 for he 


T 
{ 
i 
| 


l 


|| speaks of dreadtul scenes occurring, if this practice be not . 


i checked. 
|: § Now, I agree with my gallant friend, the captain, that 
i: no efforts should be spared tu have our vessels of war back, 


| and their crews paid off, before their three years. expire. 


| Yetthe law which authorizes the detention of crews, in i 


order to meet exigencies, is a most salutary and imperative 
| one; and these exigencies may arise, and do arise, in peace 


| as well asin war; and if crews, under the present system, : 


cannot be detained without bringing about ‘ dreadful 


: scenes,’ then that system is wholly detective. Millions of 


whom, no doubt, having been inmates in State prisons and || Property and thousauds of lives might be lost, if a ship of 


penitentiaries.”’ 
* * * kad * * + 
Commander H. Y. Purviance, from the United 
States receiving-ship Ontario, under date of Bal- 
timore, September 26, 1851, thus replies: 
& To the first question.—The effect upon the recruiting 
service on this station, has been extremely injurious. We 
bave not found that a better class of persons offer. 


éi To the second question.—Since the abolishment of | 


flogging, I have found a strong disposition by the men to 
lay aside entirely all discipline and subordination. 


“6 To the third question.—The men do not act with the ; 


same alacrity and cheerfulness, nor are the orders of the 
officers obeyed with promptness. 

£i To the fourth question.—I know of no more effectual 
means by which badly-disposed persons can be restrained. 

‘6 To the fifth question.—The vessels of the Navy are Jess 
efficient since the abolishment of flogging. 

« You may, sir, think me cruel by upholding flogging in 
the naval service, but I have seen many of our oldest cap- 
tains adopt every means that could be thought of, and they 
have béen obliged to fall back to the lash.’ 


Commander S. F. Du Pont, from Philadelphia, 
September 27, 1851, says: 


& Not having been at sea since the passage of the law 
above referred to, my own experience of its effects is ne- 
eessarily very limited. The command of the receiving- 
ship at this station, where the men are rarely detained any 
time, only enables me to answer the first query—* What 
has been the effect upon the recruiting service? Is it 
found. that a better class of persons is now induced to enter 
the naval service? In my opinion, there has been no im- 
provementin the class of men received from the rendezvous 
here; and this is the opinion of the first lieutenant of the 
vessel, who has better opportunities of judging than myself. 
I regret also to add that desertion has much increased among 
the recruits, the Government thereby losing the advance 
for wages paid to them. i 

‘As relevant to the fourth inquiry, £ Are there any effect- |: 
ual means by which the badly-disposed persons on board | 
can be restrained?’ I beg leave to furnish an extract from a į; 
letter recently received from the commander of one of our |! 
ships on a distant station—an officer of high standing, who |) 
seems to have much faith in the ultimate success of the || 
experiment, provided substitutes for flogging are authorized |: 
by law; though he appears to dread the very possibility of ` 
being kept ont under the present system beyond the period 
of three years from the enlisting of his crew. After allu- |, 
ding to some few cases of unruliness, this officer says : j 

é And these arise from the defective and insufficient 
t power in the hands of a comanander to maintain discipline 
‘and administer prompt justice to violated law, and at the 
€ same time alleviate the condition of those suffering under 
ta state of things which denies prompt investigation, and 
t the release or punishment of those charged with offences. 
tI have three cases on board this ship, two seamen and a |! 
‘marine, which, in my opinion, ought to be investigated by |! 
*court. As the law now is, it will probably be six months 
‘before we shall fall in with the commodore, who alone :: 
fhas the power to order a court. In the mean time, the 3 
men are confined in irons, their services are lost to the || 
6 Government, and if finally proved innocent, they have suf- |: 
‘fered a loug and wearisome confinement, because no tri- | 
* bunal has been provided to take cognizance of their cases. | 
‘Had I the power to order a court, to consist of any three || 
“commissioned sea officers, (not one of whom is under || 

‘thirty years of age,) with all the forms and regulations of 
‘a court-martial, the cases referred to would have been set- - 
‘tled long ago, and the men either undergoing their pun- 
Sishment or restored to their duty. A late arrival brings us 
€ the news of the close of the late Congress, and the passage ‘| 
tof the appropriation bills, but [see nothing on the score of | 
t naval discipline.’ 

“ The difficulty of finding efficient substitutes, consistent . 
with humanity, and satisfactory to the seamen themselves, |! 
or the sharp but prompt punishment of flogging, was the -. 
main source of objection to the change. To substitute long | 
and wasting confinement, with reduced rations—impair- 
ing he constitution and breaking the spirit of a man—is a | 
system especially obnoxious to the character and temper of |; 
a seaman, and detrimental to the efficiency of ships. Sail- | 
ors look upon the experiment as an immunity to the vicious, 
at the expense of the good. Ina published letter from the |: 
eaptain of one of our large frigates, with a complement of 


War were compelled, under aj} circumstances, to litt her 


anchors and sai! for home, when her crew’s tines were out. + 
& But in reference to this vexed question, whatever opin- | 


ion may exist as to the wisdoin or expediency of the sudden 

repeal, without substitutes, of an old statute, under which 

the Navy uad gained its renown, the country, Congress, and 
|. the Executive will award full credit to the entire good faith 
| 
l to make the experiment successful. 
enly springs from the known loyalty of the Navy to the 
i! will of the nation ; but because, some assertions to the con- 
|| trary notwithstanding, no persons can have a greater desire 
' tor itto succeed than those very officers by whom, alone, 
ji the former mode of punishment could be ordered. This 
! duty was the most onerous they had to perform; aud if 


j and at the same time sufficient to maiutain the order aad 
efficiency of our ships of war, no class in the comunity ` 
can be more satisfied with the change, than the command- ' 


“In conclusion, 1 beg leave to refer to a communication | 
on this subject, now on file in the Department, in reply to 
its circular of 5 anuary 29th, 1850,” 


Commander J. H Aulick, commanding the 
| United States squadron, East India and Chinaseas, 
| writes from on board the United States frigate Sus- 
| quehanna, Rio de Janeiro, Avgust 20, 1851, in re- 
i; ply to the questions in the circular : 


|| & Question 1.—* What has been the effect on the recruit- 
i ing service? Is it found that a better class of persons is in- 
| duced to enter the naval service ?? 

“ answer.—Having had no connection with the recruit- 
ing service since the abolishment of flogging in the-Navy, 
| I am unable to say what description of men may have been 
|. recruited for the service generally, since the passage of the 
! act alluded to. Butit the crew of this ship, which affords 
i; the only opportunity I have of knowing anything on the sub- 
;: ject, be taken as a fair specimen, the effect has been injuri- 


with which every ship, now in commission, is endeavoring | 
This endeavor not ! 


| any other systein can be devised, less trying to the feelings, | 


i: so indifferent a class of seamen on board of any ship in 


‘| efficient, since the abolishinent of flogging in the Navy ?? 
** Answer.—As the efficiency of every vessel of war is |: 
like that of a military force on shore, in porportion to the |; 


| since, have tended only to confirm those views.” 


; writes answers to the questions propounded from 


; Ordination among the persons composing ships’ companies P 


ous: for I can say, unhesitatingly, that I have never seen 


which I have served, as that of this ship. 

s Question 2.—* What has been the etfect upon discipline 
and suberdination among the persons composing ships? 
companies ?? 

“ Answer.—The effect has been a subversion of both. 

«c Question 3.—*Do the crews of vessels of war evince 
more or less alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of 
officers more or less promptly obeyed ?? 

“ Answer.—Less alacrity and cheerfulness, and the or- 
ders of officers are Jess promptly, and at times not at all 
obeyed. 


1 
‘© Question 4.—‘ Are there any effectual means by which || 


the badly- disposed persons on board ships can be restrained ?? 
& Answer.—I know of no means of restraining the bad 
men, except by confinement; which necessarily impairs the 
efficiency of the ship, and imposes extra duty on the good. 
tt Question 5.—* Are the vessels of the Navy more or less 


state of its discipline, it necessarily follows, that the state |; 
of discipline being now greatly inferior to what it formerly |; 


was, the efficiency of the vessel must also be greatly infe- 
rior. ‘ 
« My views on the subject of the abolishment of flogging 


in the Navy were given at large to the Department, in an- |; 
circular of January, 1850, and are now on the |; 


swer to i 


files of your office. All my experience and observation | 


Commodore C. S. McCauley, Commanderin- 
Chief of United States naval forces on the Pacific, | 


“ 34.—* Do the crews of vessels of war evince more OF 
Jess alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of the offi- 
cers snore OF less promptly obeyed 7? 

“< Answer.—Less. 

‘¢ 4th, 6 Are there any effectual means by which the badly- 
disposed persons on board sbip can be restrained ?” 

“ Jinswer.—I know of none so effectual as evrporal pum- 
ishment. 

« 5th. ¢ Are the vessets of the Navy more or bess efficient, 
since the abolishment of flogging in the Navy ?* 

s Answer.—Less efficient.” 


Commodore G. C. Read, from the Comman- 
= dant’s Office, United States Navy-Yard, Philadel- 
j phia, October 9, 1851: 

‘| e As I have not had a command afloat since the passage 
li of the act to which you allude, I can on}y speak of what F 


have heard from officers who have been lately employed 
I now proceed to answer the following 


‘! op sea service. 
ii queries: o 
1} «e First.— What has been the effect upon the recruiting 
t service? Is it found that a better class of persons is now 
| induced to enter the naval service ?? 
it e Answer.—The searcity of seafaring men at this sta- 
(| tion for several months past, has made it somewhat difficult 
i! to answer the first part of this query; but some seamen 
have spoken to me in terms of dissatisfaction witb the abol- 
ishment of flogging, on the ground tliat the well-disposed 
|: portions of the crews of our ships of war have to periorny 
> the work of the lazy, reckless, and vicious, who are too 
often found in the service. So far as my experience enables 
me to judge, a better class of men has not been induced to 
enter the naval service. y 
t Second.—t What has been the effect upon discipline 
and subordination among the persons composing ships? 
companies 27 
“ Answer.—I canhot say what has been the general ef- 
fect upon ships? companies except from hearsay, and the 
late visit of the Saranac to this port. Soon after the arri- 
val of that steamer, a court-martial was convened at this 
navy-yard for the trial of several individuals of her crew, 
! charged with disobedience of orfers, neglect of duty, and 
| disrespeet to their officers. They were all found guilty of 
|, some of the charges, and sentenced to be punished, but the 
|: penalties inflicted seemed to have no effect on the crew, 
nineteen of whom deserted during the detention of the 
i ship at the yard.” 


Commandant Tattnall replies from the Navy- 


ing officers of the Navy. || Yard, Pensacola, October 10, 1851, thus: 


“1, Its effect on the recruiting service, I have had very 
limited means of observing, but I find a draft of seventy men 
recently received from and recruited in New Orleans, no 
better than the recruits in the naval service previous to the 

abolishment of flogging. 
| “2. The effect upon discipline I think very lamentable. 
I commanded the steam-frigate Saranac before and after 
the abolishment, and its baneful influence was too palpable 
to permit of a doubt. Occasionally as many as twenty 
men were in confinement at one time, their work being 
thrown on the good men of the ship. More crimes, and 
some of them very serious, were committed within six 
į months after the passage of the law, than I had witnessed 
in as many years of my previous service. At one time, for 
five days at sea, the ship’s deck was in charge of a midship- 
ii man, all the lieutenants and myself being employed on 
|; courts-martial. The Saranac was a ‘flag ship,’ which gave 
me prompt action by courts-martial, an advantage which the 
other ships of the squadron absent from the ‘ flag’ did not 
possess. But for this, which enabled me after trial to re- 
turn the greater portion of the prisoners to duty, the effi- 
ciency of the ship would have been even more seriously 
affected. ‘ 

“3. The crew of the Saranac, the only ship I have com- 
manded since the abolishment of flogging, evinced infinitely 
less alacrity, and I think, cheerfulness, than formerly. The 

| best men appeared to have been disheartened by the addi- 
| tional duty imposed on them by the new system. 

“4. I am unable to suggest a substitute Tor the old law, 
i 

| 

| 

i 


| 


that might with equal promptitude and efficieney eheck the 
badly disposed. 

«5. In my opinion, the vessels of the Navy generally are 
infinitely less efficient since the abolishment of flogging.” 


Commander Kelly thus replies from on board 
! the United States ship Plymouth, Funchal Roads, 
; Madeira, September 24, 1851: 


i 
| “ First.—‘ What has been the effect upon the recruiting 
: service? Is it found that a better class of persons is now 
induced to enter the naval service ?” 
| “IT reply, that many of our best men—I mean thoee who 
have been brought up and feel an interest in. the service— 
i decline reéntering, giving as a reason that all the work falls 
upon the willing part of the crew; and I am very sorry to 
subscribe to the fact. We have, in all ships’ crews, some 
| insubordinate spirits that cannot be held in check. but by 

very severe measures ; it is this portion of the erew that 
formerly swelled our list of punishmentg. I have rarely 
seen a good man reported for improper conduct ; and when 
it has happened, it has generally been traced to the irrita- 
ting and disorderly conduct of one of the few insubordinate 
characters alluded to above. 

“ To the second question.—* What has been the effect upon 


on board the United States ship Raritan, Callao, | 
September 5, 1851, as follows: 


_  Ist.— What has been the effect upon the recruiting ser- 
vice? Is it found that a better class of persons is now in- 
duced to enter the naval service ?? 

“ Answer.—I have no knowledge on this question. 
& 24.—‘ What has been the effect upon discipline and sub- | 


“ Answer.—To destroy, in a great measnre, both disci- 


the discipline and subordination among the persons com- 
posing ships’ companies ?? 

‘] answer, very injurious; and as a proof of the fact, 
all of the good men of the crew complain bitterly of the 
change, and the absence of all means to restrain the.insub-. 
ordinate. J will relate a circumstance which occurred a 
short time since on board this ship. I had occasion to 
punish a quartermaster, by disrating him, for highly insub- 
ordinate conduct to the commanding officer of his division. 
Upon returning to his quarters, he positively refused to do. 
his duty as captain of the gun; and upon my ordering him. 


pline and subordination. 


to be confined in double irons, he told me, as he was to be. 
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punished, he wowld take care that it should be for some- 
thing, adding, that he would not be impesed upon by me 
or any ether man. The next morning he said, in the pres- `: 
ence of several of the crew, thathe did not care a damn for . 
the captain or any other officer; that he had now broke out, 
and he would let them know it. Had not this man known 
that I could not punish him except by confinement, I do not 
think it would have occurred. I must now keep him con- 
fined until f fall in with some senior officer, who has 
authority to order a court-martial. This may be two or 
three months; and all this time I not only lose his services, 
but have to detail a marine to take charge of him, and one 
of his messmates to supply him with toed, to carry his ham- 
mock up and down, and to wash his clothes, besides some 
ther one of the crew having to perform his duty. 

“To the third guestion.—‘ Do the crews of men of war . 
evince more or less alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the 
orders of the officers more or less promptly obeyed ?? i 

“To the first part of this question I answer, with much 
fess alacrity and cheerfeiness. And to the second part, so 
far as my observation has gone, the orders of the officers 
are obeyed in a slow and sullen manner. In fact, our ships 
are ne longer men of war, so far as prompt and quick action 
ds required. 

“ To the fourth question.—‘Are there any effectual means 
by which the badly-disposed persons on board ean be re- 
strained ? 

‘tI know of none so effectual as the cat, and that should 
follow close on the heels of the offences, giving full time for | 
a thorough investigation of the case. It is only the cer- 
tainty of panishment immediately following the crime, that 
ean restrain men of bad character. 

“To the fifth question.— Are the vessels of the Navy 
more ar less efficient siace the abolishment of flogging in 
the Navy.’ $ 

“I reply that, in my opinion, they are much tess so.” 

Commodore E. A. F. Lavalette, Commanding 
the African Squadron, from on board the United | 
States flag-ship Germantown, Porto Praya, No- 
vember 12, 1851, thus replies: 

“3, < What has been the effect upon discipline and subor- 
dination among the persons comprising ships’ compa- 
nies? 

<¢ Tn the early part of our cruise I observed a marked dif- 
ference ia the bearing and conduct of the men to their offi- 
cers, when compared with the experience of former times. 
There was an indifference and want of promptitude in obey- 
ing an order, much noise and confusion in the performance 
of duty; and in one instance an outbreak occurred which 
had pearly terminated in serious consequences, the circum- 
stances of which the proceedings of the court-martial, for- | 
warded at this time, will inform you. 

«3. «Do crews of vessels of war evince more or less alac- |: 
rity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of officers more or 
less prompiy obeyed ? 

¢¢ The natural consequences of inability to inflict a sum- 
mary and dreaded punishment upon the indolent, will. 
inevitably prevent the necessary quickness in working 
ship, with the watch, especially at night, when the men 
can so easily escape the notice of the officer in charge of 
the watch. The result is also to dissatisfy the better class 
of seamen and petty officers, whose labor it increases, and 
‘who repine at the existing state of things, and refer with 
satisfaction to former times, when the power to punish the 
skulker obliged every man to perform his share of duty. 
Since the occurrence alluded to, when the offenders were 
tried by court-martial, there has been much improvement .- 
in the conduct of the crew of this ship; there is more alac- : | 

i 
| 


ia 
lE 
i 


rity in the movements of the men, and much more respect 
shown to the officers; and, altogether, I am much pleased 
‘with the conduct of the men. i 

“The fifth and last question is, ‘Are the vessels of the. | 
Wavy mere or less efficient since the abolishment of flog- 
ging in the Navy?’ 

<The vessels of the Navy are less efficient, since the 
abolishment of flogging in the Navy. The abolishment of 
flogging in the Navy, not only deprived the captain, but a | 
court-martial, of the moat ordinary means of enforcing dis- 
cipline ; leaving to the former no specific mode of punish- 
ment, except putting in irons, or confinement, wW ich de- 
pres the ship of the services of the delinquent, who, during 

weather, is in a much hetter condition than his fel- | 

lews, who are obliged to perform his duties, while he is 
in receipt of full pay and rations, which the law does not 
allow the captain to check or curtail; and, again, in the 
€vent of any general dissatisfaction, men might unite and | 
tacitly resist authority, by being put in irons in such num- 
bers as to completeiy disable the ship. An immediate pun- 
ishment, which way inspire dread in the minds of the men, 
appears to be absolutely necessary for the well-being and 
efficiency of any military establishment, and is especially 
so in the Navy; and shouid be of such severity as to pre- |' 
yent the indolent from enduring it, in preference to perform- 
ing any arduous duty which may be required of them, and 
to prevent the evil-disposed from disabling the ship, by 
uniting and submitting to confinement in irons.” ` 


These'reports demonstrate, as plainly as demon- 
stration can cometo the mind of man, what I have 
gaid here, to be a fact—that the Navy of our coun- 
try is at this moment on the verge of disorgan- `! 
ization. It demonstrates, as plainly as truth can `; 
demonstrate a proposition, that the seamen who 
navigate your ships, and to whom you look to | 
sustain the honor of your flag, and who have ever 
sustained it, have never regarded the punishment 
of flogging as a degrading punishment, and do not | 
now approve its abolition. I do not desire to de- | 
tain the Senate, otherwise I might go on to show 
that some of those very punishments which have |! 
been suggested as substitutes for the system of 
flogging, are considered by seamen as the most 


I 
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i 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


: of discipl 


degrading on earth. Fancy fora moment, a sailor 


. whe served his country in the last war with Eng- 


land, who has served his country for twenty years, 


without once being called upon to submit to the 


infliction of the lash—fancy such a man being 
consigned to the tread-mill! The tread-mill has 
been suggested as a suitable punishment on board 


our sea-going frigates—those frigates where every . 


square foot of room has its appropriate use, and 
everything its appropriate pae, and where there 
is scarcely any apartment that can beappropriated 


to the confinement of the refractory sailor. y, 


sir, the only feeling which the tread-mill would . 
inspire in the breast of a thorough sailor-man | 


would be, not fear, but unmitigated disgust. 
Now, sir, I threw out the suggestion yesterday, 


| that from the earliest records of history, there is 
' no page on which a man can put his finger—no 


age, no period of naval history in which seamen 
have considered this punishment of flogging as 
degrading; no man can put his finger upon asingle 
period in which naval superiority has not been 
superinduced by this identical punishment. 

challenge contradiction on this point; and before 


. we abolish this time-worn practice, let us be guided 


by something like past experience, 


existing facts, 
or cool and dispassionate ument. 


I will call 


the attention of gentlemen to all the mutinies which . 


have ever occurred in the British service—for 
whatever may be said to the contrary, our model 
has ever been the British Navy, and the British 
Navy has furnished us with seamen of distin- 
guished merit and conspicuous gallantry. ‘hen, 
sir, put your finger upon her naval history, and 
show me where these men complain of flogging. 
And it must be recollected, too, that this system 
is undergoing amelioration every hour we live. 
In former times, it was infinitely more severe. At 
the time the mutiny of the Nore occurred, when 


i eleven Jine-of-battle ships and thirteen frigates 
; and smallers ships, making twenty-four in all, had 


their officers all confined on board by their crews, 
and the Navy of England was disorganized, and 
at the mercy of its enemies, what were the causes 


‘ of grievance? There was a prompt and universal | 
' organization of seamen against their officers, ex- 


tending even to the West Indies, which was con- 


' tinued from the 15th of April till the 16th of June, : 


before it was quelled, and before the Government 
got into possession of its ships. Now, sir, I will 
take the liberty of reading from the naval history 
of Great Britain, written by Captain Brenton, one 


time he wrote. The schedule of grievances set 
forth by seamen of the British Navy, and the want 


of redress of those grievances which superinduced | 


the celebrated mutiny of the Nore, are couched in 
these words: i 


& Art. 1. That every indulgence granted to the fleet at 
Portsmouth should be granted to the fleet at the Nore and 
places adjacent. ; 

«<9. That every man, upon a ship’s coming into harbor, 
sbould bave liberty to go and see his friends, it being under- 
stood that the number should be limited according to the 
duty of the ship, k 

«3. That ships going to sea should be paid all their ar- 
rears of wages down to six months. 


| «4, That no officer that has been turned out of any of 
| his Majesty’s ships shall be again employed in the same H 


ship without the consent of the ship’s company. 

«5. That whenever any of his Majesty’s ships shall be 
paid, if there be any pressed men on board, who shall not 
be in course of pay, they shall receive two months’ advance, 
to furnish them with necessaries. 

«6. That any seaman who may have deserted from his 
Majesty’s service, and shall be now in any of his Majesty’s 
ships, shall be pardoned and receive indemnification. 

“7. That a more equal distribution be made of prize 
money in ships of war. : 

«8. That the Articles of War, as now enforced, require 
various alterations, and several should be expunged; and, 
if more moderate ones were held forth to the seamen in 
general, it would be the means of taking off that terror 
and prejudice against his Majesty’s service too frequently 


i imbibed by the seamen aud preventing their voluntary en- 
| listment.”? 


In alluding to the causes of the losses of ships, 
the same author, in page 276, speaks of the laxity 
ine on board the ship Queen Charlotte, 


commanded by Sir Andrew Snape Douglas; 


, and speaking of the want of efficient punishment 


as being felt by all the officers on board that ves- 
sel, he goes on to say that— 


On the 15th of April, (Easter Sunday,) Lord Bridport, 
the Commander-in-Chief, made the signal No. 154, te pre- 
pare for sailing, the answer to which was three cheers from 
every ship in the fleet then lying at Spithead ; the example 
was set by the Queen Charlotte. This ship, from the re- 


| 


j 


laxed state of discipline in which she had been kept while 
the flag of Bari Howe was flying on beard her, naturally be- 
came the focus of all mutiny, a character which she main- 
tained until she was burnt off Leghorn.» 


On page 276 of the same work is found the fol- 


lowing extract: 


“The origin of the mutiny has been ascribed to various 
causes—to the machinations of domestic traitors, and cor- 


| responding societies—to the severity or tyranny of the cap- 


|i est, the peaceful and orderly, 


| sca or onland; it is 
x : i rity in performance. 
of the highest ornaments of that service, at the | ple y 


` punishment, 
| carrying no superfluous men, 


' found in every ship’s company, 


: effective condition. 


taing, and the secret influence of foreign enemies. These 
may each have had their weight in producing the fatal 
effects. but certainly severity in the captains was not gen- 
erally, norcould it have been reasonably, complained of by 
the seamen. Most of the captains erred on the other ex- 
treme, particularly that highly accomplished officer the Jate 
Sir Andrew Snape Douglas, at that time captain of the 
Queen Charlotte, on board of which I had been serving 
not long before, and where the want of punishment of the 
men was feit by the officers as a great evil.” 

Now, sir, in illustration of the existing evils in 
the Navy, and the absence of discipline, I will 
read an extract from the report of the Secretary - 
of the Navy, made on the 29th of November, 
1851. At page five in the report, he says: 

« In the present state of the law, there is no power to in- 
flict any punishment except confinement, in irons or with- 
out, unless by the sentence of a court-martial. Suc@court 
must consist of not less than five nor more than thirteen 
cominissioned officers, and be ordered by the President of 
the United States, Secretary of the Navy, or commander of 
a fleet or squadron ‘acting out of the United States.’ It is 
manifest, therefore, that there can be no other punishment, 
during a cruise, whether long or short, except in vessels 
within the immediate reach of the commander of the 
squadron, andonly then, if there be at least five commis- 
sioned officers superior to all legal exception, who can be 
detailed on a court. It being known that two vessels 
rarely cruise together, but that single ships are dispatched 
on distant service, and are often separated from the flag 
ship and fròm home for many months, itis apparent that 
the delay of justice, the accused being meanwhile in con- 
finement, is a serious grievance to him. But, when it is 
remembered that the ends of punishment on shipboard are 
not merely for the sake of example and reformation, but to 
secure afaithful and specific execution of the contract of 
enlistment with the Government at the very time when duty 
is required, and to protect the rights of the dutiful, the hon- 
any punishment, ta, be effect- 
ual, must be speedy and certain. Confinement is ordinarily 
a means of securing the accused from escape, and uf pre- 
venting a repetition of a positive wrong ; but to obstinate, 
indolent, or vicious men, some of whom will perhaps be 
notwithstanding any pre- 
cautions of enlistment, it isnot a sufficient remedy to en- 
force the performance of positive duties. In civil life no 
provision is made by law for the specific fulfiliment of con- 
tracts or duties, except in a few equitable cases, where the 
time of performance is notmaterial. The only remedy for 
failure, in all others, is by indemnification in money, to be 
awarded by cosurt of justice, held at periods regulated by 
the convenience of the community. In military affairs, at 
far otherwise. Time, as well as alac- 
are of the very essence of the contract, 
depend the safety of the ship and her 


and upon them may 
as well as the honor of her 


company from disaster at sea, 
flag. 

a Again, theft, unlawful violence, and other wrongs, 
must be kept under wholesome restraints, by the terror of 
at sea as well as on shore. Buta publie ship 
the service cannot, withont 
duty those who commit offences 
during the time necessary for their punishment by impris- 
onment, even if that were the appropriate punishment, to 
say nothing of weakening the ship’s company by this pro- 
cess, and the imposition upon men of double duty, 
and the menial service of wailing on offenders while thus 
imprisoned. 3 IF . 

c The consequences of the change have been, thus far, 
detrimental to the service, and, itis apprehended, will be- 
come more serious unless speedily remedied. 

tc When vessels arrive in port, alter a cruise, it is fonnd 
impossible to keep the men on board until a proper muster, 


injury, spare from daily 


| exercise at quarters, and inspection have taken place, 
! which are the means adopted to ascertain whether officers 


have done their duty in keeping their ships and crews in 
And independently of numerous cases 
or disposed of by discharge, 
honorable or dishonorable, there have been nearly one 
hundred trials of enlisted men by courts-martial since the 
passage of the law in question.?? 


In addition to the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in relation to one hundred courts-martial, I 


of delinquency overlooked 


_ will say that the average annual number of courts- 


tothe passage of the law abolishing 


; and in addition to these 


martial, previous 
flogging, was but twent 


facts, which are stated in the reports of naval of- 


ficers upon your table, I will say that when the 
St. Lawrence was fitted out for her last cruise, 
notwithstanding the abolishment of flogging, which 
it is alleged has produced a superior order of sea- 
men, there were ninety-five desertions, with all 
their advanced pay and clothing. In reply to as- 
sertions as to the degradation of flogging, I will 
say, that so far from good and able seamen regard- 
ing this as a degradation, they are themselves at 
this moment—and the fact can be shown—seizing 
delinquents on board of our vessels and lynching 
them, because there ia no other way of compelling 
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them to do their duty; because the skulks and 
idlers not only impose the ordinary duties of the | 
ship upon the good men, but also the extra duty | 
of feeding and clothing and waiting upon, and ab- | 
solutely of washing their clothes while in confine- 
ment. I will say, that confinement, to be consistent | 
with health, especially in warm latitudes, is wholly 
inconsistent with the existing plansand construction | 
of ships; and unless you build ships with reference | 
to penitentiaries and tread-mills, confinement asa | 
meansof punishment toany extentisimpracticable. 


| 
i 
i 
} 


banner of their country’s union, strength, and 
pride lowered to an equal foe, they would see their 
ships laid up in ordinary, or sunk a thousand 
fathoms deep. Under the teachings of this spirit, 
the raval officer feels an esprit du corps which com- 
pels him, as a law of his being, to regard success 
in anything like an equal contest as a fixed fact, 
and to know no such word as fail. He is proud 
of his profession, because his country honors it, 
and enables him to make it useful and glorious. 
| This esprit du corps—the soul of all human organi- 


I will say further, that when the mutineers of the | 
Nore had possession of the navy, the seamen | 
themselves instituted this identical discipline—a 
discipline infinitely more severe in those days than 
any which we have ever practiced; for not more 


than one dozen stripes are now inflicted where four |, destroyed in a single breath. 


or five dozen were inflicted before. The seamen 
themselves, then, were the first to carry this sys- 
tem of discipline out. 
a surgeon who failed to do his duty, and the sea- | 


men wanted to disgrace him. They would not ;i to fight your battles, and deprive him of disci- 
to triumph—and his very com- 


flog him, and by way of inflicting what they con- | 
sided a truly disgraceful punishment, they tarred - 
and feathered him. 

Now, sir, I trust that I have not ascribed too 
much importance to this subject. I happen to 


| 


of our public vessels within the last four or five | 
months, and I do not speak without having wit- | 
nessed the operations of this law, to some extent, 
with my own eyes, without having been present 
when disobedience, and crime, and incipient muti- 
ny were stalking abroad, defiant of the officers who ; 
had no prompt means of punishing them. I have | 
recently seen one of our crack sloops-of-war, with | 
officers the best in the world, who knew their duty 
in every respect, but with sailors in a state of in- 
subordination; and the bungling and unhandsome 
manner in which she was handled was discern- 
able at the distance of ten miles—for seamen, with 
their glass, can tell even at that distance whether | 
a ship is in good discipline. 
The question was, whether she was a merchant | 
or a naval ship. The manner of lowering the 


i zation—this esprit du corps, without which your 
; cannon would prove but as the ‘‘ sounding brass 


| and tinkling cymbal’’—this esprit du corps, which, 
is the work of ages, and which a generation of | 


‘ services and successes only can create, may be 
Show the naval 


' officer that he can no longer render his profession | 
'. efficient and successful; cut him off from the path 


I recollect one instance of i of honorable distinction, and you teach him that 


| you are indifferent to his disgrace. Send him forth 


; pline—the only ke 


i mission becomes 4 


ut the passport to defeat and 


. degradation—‘‘a mockery, a delusion, and a 


snare.” 


But, sir, who are these naval officers who are 
have been personally present on some four or five | held up in certain quarters of our country as pet- 


satraps of cruelty? Why, sir, they are of the 
valric spirits of the land, sifted from ever 


hi 


grade of life by the most honorable impulse which .: 


, prompts the hearts of freemen—the impulse to de- 
vote life and all its holiest hopes to their country’s 
service. Youth and life, with all their high and 

i buoyant aspirations, are centred in their career; 

: and to render it efficient and glorious, must ever 

be their constant aim. Obedient to the same im- 

pulses which ennoble human nature in other 

walks of life, their noble profession teaches them to 
love and cherish all who are true to its dictates as 
brothers. The associations which home, kindred, 
and friends cluster around the heart, subduing it 
to the holiest sympathies and charities, guide and 
govern the wanderer upon the great deep in all their 


strength and beauty. As aclass, their escutcheon | 


yards on the caps, clewing up the topsails, and of |. has never been sullied; and our brief but brilliant | 


coming to anchor, and of executing every other ,, history, in recording their deeds of heroism and 
- evolution required of her seamen, was dilatory and |; martyrdom, has devoted no line to their dishonor. 
unseamanlike, clearly showing the laxity of her | The inevitable consequence of this disorgani- 
discipline. Yet she was in command of the finest || zation will be, unless some check be put to it, 


officers of the service. Their explanation was, |; that a disgust for the naval service will exist 


that they had no power to enforce discipline; that | in the hearts of our people; and that it will be ` 


these things must go unpunished, because Jack ' either annihilated or reorganized on a system of 
had found out that he could not be flogged. The || 


crew are made up, or a large portion of them, of 
landsmen, coming from employments on shore, | 
and representing all kinds of vice, and these men 
are not easily controlled by ‘* moral suasion.” 
From every view of the subject which we are | 
able to take, the question is important, and de- : 
mands deliberate legislation. It should be sent to | 
a committee. The committee should have power |i 
to send for persons and papers, for officers and || 
men familiar with the duty—seamen, if you 
please; not idlers and skulks; but those on whom i 
we depend to sustain the honor of our flag. 
Mr. President, on pene are the most military 
people on earth. eir military spirit is not 
evinced in the maintenance of standing armies or 
large military establishments, for their reliance 


| 


i 


| 


, discipline infinitely more severe than anything 
_ which the country has ever witnessed. 


will say here that there never was a time in the 


| history of the country when attention to this 
subject, when wise and cautious legislation fur | 


the Navy was more imperatively demanded than 
-at the present hour. All the powers of Europe 
are organizing their navies with the utmost possi- 
ble vigor; and unceasing watchfulness is bestowed 
on their discipline. he navies of France, of 
Britain, and of Russia, are each numerically far 
superior to ours; and the introduction of steam 
has decreased the width of. the Atlantic since the 
last war one half; in fact by the universality of 
navigation, it has now become a mere sailing pond 
for the nations of the earth. The navies of Binnie 


on their own invincible prowess teaches them 
that these are as unnecessary as they are un- 
wise. But this military spirit is evinced in a 
cordial and hearty appreciation of military merit, | 
whatever form it takes; and it is this appreciation 
which has borne three successful and distinguished 
soldiers to the presidential chair—which has placed 
other honorable gentleman in high political posi- 
tions, and which now constitutes their strongest 
hold upon the hearts of their countrymen. Gov- 
erned, as our Republic ever must be, by two great 
oppesing parties, seeking availability as an ele- 
ment of political supremacy, it is fair to suppose 
that, with our appreciation of military fame, ever 
war in which we shall ever become engaged will 

roduce its President and its political favorites. 

t is this appreciation of military success which, | 
after the war of 1812, made our avy the idol of || 
the nation. And under the teachings of this mili- į| 
tary spirit, the naval officer feels th i 
can people recognize no grade betwee 


at the Ameri- || 
disgrace; and that, n triumph and |: 


i; 
il 
H 


Hi 


i 
' 
; 
| 
i 


sooner than see the proud |i 


; and of Britain are in a higher state of efficiency at 
i, this moment than they ever have been. Their 


` fleets are not more numerous now than they were 
in the time of George IIl., but they are in a 


| higher state of naval discipline. France particu- 


larly, though her seamen have never exhibited 
that bull-dog obstinacy which precludes an Ameri- 
can or a Britain from knowing when he is con- 


| quered, has carried the arts and sciences in their 


application to naval organization beyond any other 
power on earth. The navies of the Old World 
can never become our allies, under any condition 
of things, as long as our Government stands; but 
they may become our enemies. They are guided 
at this moment by statesmen who are watchful 


and distrustful of our principles and progress, and | 


are ready, at any moment, to seize on the first 
auspicious sign to clip the wings of the soaring 
eagle. 

_ And, sir, we are not to be told that in the organ- 
ization of our naval service we should not regard 
the system of the British navy, or the navies of 


The, 
i: American people never do things by halves. I 


monarchies. J hold that the government of all the 
navies of Christian powers in this age must be 
similar, if not the same; and that we are not per- 
mitted to disregard the organization and condition 
| of the British navy or of the French navy, or of 
| the Russian navy. In the organization of our 
| own system of defence we must look abroad to 
systems of offence. In buckling on our armor for 
the contest we cannot disregard the condition of 
‘our opponent Let gentlemen look at this and 
say who are likely to be our opponents. These 
powers never can become our allies; and the 
slightest sign may unite them in strength as in 
| policy against us. . 
On this subject I will ask gentlemen to refer 
‘| back for a brief period. There are signs abroad 
4 which we are not permitted to disregard; straws, 
| sir, which tell how blow the blasts of the political 
i! winds. Witness the sudden appearance upon our 
coast of the fleets of France, of Britain, and of 
|! Spain, in a narrow strait through which annu- 
. ally pass two millions of our coasting trade, and 
_which is the great high-road of our commercial 
existence. They thus assumed their position near 
our shores, determined to resist any action which 
. this Government might have adopted towards 
Cuba unless approved by their own policy; exer- 
cised a sort of nautical police upon our conduct. 
And, sir, mark the reply to our inquiries: That 
they were but executing the laws of the sea 
against piracy; and this, too, in face of the fact 
that there has not been a pirate in those seas in a 
. quarter of a century. Such a picture as this, sir, 
‘ our country never before exhibited; and the indig- 
nation of our people, swelling like subdued vol- 
| canic fires in their hearts, will at no distant day 
speak of it in unmistakable terms. I recommend 
the consideration of this matter, sir, to gentlemen 
who -talk of opposing European intervention. 
The very fact that we have a Navy presupposes 
that we have something to contend with; and we 
| are not permitted, then, to disregard the probable 
foe that we may meet. And, sir, what is our 
naval condition? Look at it; and where do sens- 
ible men look for proof upon any subject, but to 
those who are most intimately connected with the 
transaction? Where do we look for proof on this 
subject but to those men who are identified with 
|| the Navy; who have grown up with its growth, 
‘and strengthened with its strength; who have en- 
i tered as bays into the service, and whose names 
are identified with every brilliant page of its his- 
‘tory; who owe everything they have on earth to 
the Navy, and who are the very first and foremost 
in sustaining not only their own, but their coun- 
i try’s honor. I refer to your old officers; to the 
oldest and most experienced officers of the Navy. 
There may be an occasional exception to this, as 
there is to every general rule. Take your junior 
officers, your captains; then go to the commanders, 
_ and to the acting lieutenants; and I will say herethat 
there is no public service on earth which displays 
|| the same amount of intelligence, the same amount 
|j of chivalric spirit, of gallant daring, of high moral 
|| purpose, to embark in any exploit to which the 
country may call them, as this junior grade of | 
oung commanders and lieutenants in our Navy. 
hey are a class of men who deserve the highest 
consideration and the utmost cherishing and fos- 
tering by this Government. Take their opinions, 
and with one voice they will come up and sustain 
the view of the question which I have taken. But 
do not confine your inquiries to the officers, be- 
cause there is perhaps a doubt in the minds of the 
`. country whether they are not somewhat antago- 
nistical to the position of seamen. Do not confine 
yourselves to a single grade, but take men of 
: every grade, and put the question to them, and 1 
say here, without fear of contradiction, that nine- 
teen twentieths, yea, ninety-nine one hundredths 
_, of the bone and sinew of the Navy will say re- 
| store flogging. To go further, if you doubt the 
i, Judgments of your officers and your seamen, in- 
“= spect your ships with your own eyes. Go on 
', board Fiii ships as they dot the oceans in every 
part of the habitable globe; step upon their decks, 
and you will see disobedience, sullenness, vice, 
crime, and disorganization stalking abroad unpun- 
, ished. The finest officers of the service, disgusted 
|, with the state of things around them, will tell you 
they have exhausted every means of performing 
i their duty, and that they are gradually relaxing 
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their hold on their crews; that the existence of | would not be in favor of abolishing this punish- 
reciprocal affection and respect, and regard is |; ment to-morrow, if hethought the efficiency of the 
crumbling away before this moral leprosy, and || service and the honor of the flag could possibly be 
that the most hed | poles regulations of the + maintainedby so doing. Restore the punishment, 
ship are neglected; and that commanders are now ` but restore it under certain restrictions. Confer 
sadly anticipating some mutinous and decided . 
outbreak. ; flict punishment in this way upon their fellows. 
If this be a true picture, and the fact that I here But, sir, there are a thousand details in this sub- 
assert is sufficientta induce Senators to hesitate and `i ject which it is necessary to examine, and which 
inquire, is it not important that you should have | cannotcomebeforethis body. Why, sir, should we 
at once wise, prompt, and dispassionate legisla- | enter into them all? They would occupy our at- 
tion? But I have been told that the sympathies | tention from now to the end of the session I will 


of our people are aroused, that Senators will be , advert to one, from which you will perceive that | 


mindful of them, I for one do not believe it. There | they are numerous, As this practice of punish- 
is something in external and lateral pressure. We |! ment formerly existed, it made the commander of 
are the exponents of public opinion; but before we || the vessel responsible for all the flogging of the 
andertake to legislate upon a subject so grave as this || seamen, and the seamen consequently looked up 
is, let us be certain that we have the true public opin- |, to him as the one great tyrant, whose voice caused 
ion. The public opinion for our guidance, is that | the punishment to be inflicted. This ought not 
of men identified with the Navy, having at heart | to be se. You should preserve the ancient simili- 
its glory and efficiency; it is not the opinion of , tude of a father to his children between the master 
men who have nothing in common with it, except ` of the ship and the seamen; and you should place 
an abstract idea of humanity and philanthropy, : an intermediate grade between him and them. 
and whose opinions are based on false representa- : You should not teach the latter to believe that 
tions, with regard to its discipline and character. ` every lash comes from the commander. This in- 

I deny that the good seamen, the heroes of the ‘| termediate grade should be, in my judgment, a 


last war, men who are disposed to do their duty, | court-martial, to consist of three officers detached, ; 


men corresponding with the good citizens on | either by the Secretary of the Navy, from the offi- 
shore, are flogged in the Navy. I admit the fact _ cers, according to their rank, on the sailing of the 
that men unworthy of wearing their country’s `i ship, or by the commodore of the squadron, or in 
livery, have disgraced themselves, and disgraced : some other judicious manner. 

humanity, by carrying this punishment, in par- ` In alluding to these details, we want to know 
ticular instances, to an extraordinary cruelty. I. 
believe that in admitting this, I do not admit more 
than what every member of any organized soeiety ` 
upon earth will admit, as to that particular organi- 
zation. Show me any community of men, inany | 


the seamen, and wherein it differs from the pay of 


the term of enlistment in both services. In legis- 


` not unliniited power upon the commanders to in- | 


how our service is managed, what is the pay of | 
those in the merchant marine; we want to know ' 


lating for the Navy, we are not to lose sight of } 


quarter of the world; show me any Christian or- ; 
ization, in which demoralization in high places 
18 not occasionally exhibited. But who ever heard 
of charging upon the entire body the delinquencies 
of a few prominent individuals? The practice is ` 
to lop off the diseased limbs, and let the tree flour- 
ish greener and firmer than ever. This is the 
proper course for the Navy; and the naval officer, 
animated by sentiments of humanity, and a 
regard for the honor of his flag, will be the first to 
come forward and denounce the recreant who out- 
es humanity and his country’s laws. | 
believe that this blow at the discipline of the ; 
Navy had its origin in a false philanthropy. It! 


| 


the merchant marine, because the merchant ma- 
i rine is the nursery of the Navy. We want to 
know the duration of the cruises, the rights and 
duties of merchant and naval seamen, and the du- 


ties to be expected from commanders of ships | 
‘and squadrons. The ordinary idea in our coun- |. 


‘try of persons not familiar with the subject is, 
; that a commander’s duty is to sail and fight his 
‘ship. But these are the mere rudiments of the 
| profession. Courage is no more to man than 
| virtue to woman. He is nothing without it, and 
! deserves no merit for its possession. It is com- 
i mon toall mankind, and peculiarly common to the 
American seaman. But there are duties which 


had its origin in certain quarters of our country, | the commanders of ships and squadrons, upon 
where exists that spirit of restless energy which foreign stations, are called upon to transact in 


would upheave and undermine the very pillars of . connection with the laws of nations and the in- ' 


our social and political fabric, as if in a vain and 


restless energy, which is the very worst enemy to! be well for the Senate to take into consideration 


` regi À ', A : tercourse with foreign Governments, and for: 
idle curiosity to inspect their foundations; that , which they are held responsible, which it would |; 


man’s profitable progress; that restless energy, 
which strikes for change—not for improvement; ; 
that restless energy, which with regard to every- | 
thing firm, fixed, and established would 
«c Rash in where angels fear to tread.” 


I ask gentlemen to look at the law which was 
so hastily passed at the last Congress—passed | 
on the 28th of September, 1850, when the session | 
ended on the 30th of September. I call Senators | 
to remark the words of it, the form of it, and the ` 
small majority by which it was passed. I call, 
them to witness the fact that this law, by its very | 


form, went into operation from the moment of its | 


passage, and left the officers who were abroad at - 


sea to violate ıt iznorantly and appeal to Congress |! 


for relief. : 


Now, before we can legislate on this subject—and | 


I say this with reference to the mouon here made ' 
that it is inexpedient to grant the prayer of these | 

titioners—l would ask how do we know that it ` 
ts inexpedient?) Who has examined the subject? | 
‘Where is the committee which has investigated it? - 
I say that the proper mode of treating this matter | 
is, in my judgment, to send it to the Committee | 
on Naval Affairs. Let its members dispassion- , 
ately and coolly take it up and investigate it. Let | 
them find the best proofs on the subject, and make | 
a report presenting the facts to the Senate and the | 
country. If the Navy will be improved by the | 
abolition of this system of discipline, in Heaven’s | 
name abolish it. There is not an officer in the | 
Navy, of any grade, who ever inflicted the lash : 
upon a seaman, who did not do it with repugnance | 
to his own feelings. There is not an officer—and 
I speak from a general knowledge of them—who 


~ 


| to her. 


i 


in legislating upon this subject. In relation to : 
: these details I will simply throw out these ideas: | 
he commander is ordered ; 


Take asingle frigate. 
He finds a set of eleven commissioned 
officers, sixteen warrant officers including the sur- 
| geon, boatswain, carpenter, and sail-maker, one 
undred and sixty able seamen, one hundred and 
eleven ordinary, and one hundred and twelve 
Jandsmen and boys. He may never have seen 


' sible for the organization on board. These men 


signed quarters,’ and fifty-four petty officers 
are to be selected from the crew. Among these 


| may have representatives of many of the vices 
and crimes which disgrace and degrade human 
‘nature. He is to disciplineand control them; and 
: would you give him the tread-mill for a en 
. ment whereby to enforce his authority? ould 
‘ you stop the tea of such men asa means of cor- 
rection? 


: If I am right in supposing that there are crim- |! 


inals on board our ships—and that I am right I 


, appeal to the documents which have been laid be- | 
| fore you—does stopping the tea or coffee or tobacco | 
! inflict a punishment upon them? Are such pun- ; 
ave | 
‘raised their hands against their brothers—men | 


‘ishments adequate to restrain men who 
| who have put fire-brands beneath your houses? 
| Are such punishments to restrain crime? Will 
| 

, the tread-mill have any effect upon men who have 
| been accustomed to it? Go to your ships to-mor- 
row, and you wil find existing between the petty 
officers and able seamen, men who esteem their 


any of them before, but becomes at once respon- | 


i are to be watched, detailed, mustered, and as- .; 


one hundred and twelve landsmen and boys, he °; 


vocation, and the superior officers reciprocal senti- 
ments of the kindest character. 

I will not detain the Senate by going into further 
|| detail. In making these remarks about the Navy, 
‘| I have no purpose to subserve but the interest and 
| honor of our flag. I have made them simply be- 
:| cause for more than twenty years I have been 
|| somewhat familiar with the naval and merchant 
service, and with the sailor in every phase in 
|| which he can be presented; because in expressing 
jı these views I believe I have the almost unanimous 
|! concurrence of the Navy; and because I believe 
i that without some speedy reform the Navy will 
| be disorganized, and our country’s flag disgraced; 
iand because there never has been a time when 
legislation, prompt-and efficient, was so much de- 
manded. - 

‘| Itis with unfeigned regret that I find myself 
i! compelled to dissent from the views of the honor- 
i: able Senator from New Jersey, who is so familiar 
: with all details of the service, and who has so 

‘: brilliantly contributed to its glory; but I have the 
,: consoling reflection, that in the clashing of opin- 
ii jons, truth will be elicited; and if he can show 
that lam wrong, I will be most ready to bow 

` to his authority. 


THE PUBLIC PRINTING. 


| 


| SPEECH OF HON. TRUMAN SMITH, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE SewaTE, January 12, 1852, 


On printing the Returns of the Seventh Census, 
and on Congressional and Departmental Print- 
ing generally. 

The following Joint Resolution, submitted by Mr. BRIGHT, 
being under consideration— 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Joint Committee on Printing be directed to con- 
tract with Donelson & Armstrong for printing the census re- 
turns, upon such terms as the commiltee may deem reason- 
able— 


Mr. SMITH moved the following amendment: 
Strike out all after the word “ that ” in the third line, and 


i 


sert— 
& Tt shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, in 
conformity with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses 
* of the Government for the year 1842,’ approved on the 18th 
: May of said year, to contract for the composition and press- 
: work of ——-— copies of the returns of the Seventh Census, 
| as the same are classified and arranged by said Secretary; ` 
' and in like manner to contract for so much paper, and of 
i such quality as he shall deem proper for said work ; and in 
‘ like manner to contract for binding said returns as printed, 
in such style as he may judge expedient, provided the party 
to each of said contracts shall give such surety, and said 
paper and work shall be subject to such inspection as said 
i Secretary shall require to insure a faithful performance of 
the same.” 
Mr. SMITH said: 
` Mr. Preswent: I regret I should have the ill 
` fortune to be a member of. the Committee on Print- 
ing, the duties of which are, perhaps, more irk- 
some and unpleasant than those of any other com- 
mittee of this honorable body.: But as the Senate 
has been pleased to assign me toa situation on that 
! committee, it became my duty to turn my attention 
| to the subject before us—a subject of very consid- 
| erable importance in its practical results, and still 
-; more important on account of the principle or rule 
i; of conduct which is involved in the resolution offered 
!. by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Baar): 
At the threshold of my remarks, Mr. Presi- 
` dent, I desire it may be understood that I have no 
| other purpose in a dressing the Senate upon the 
| present occasion than to promote such a disposi- 
i tion of the subject as shall conform to the public 
interest. I desire also to disclaim entertaining any. 
sentiment of antipathy, either political or personal, 
for the highly-respectable gentlemen whose names 
| are introduced in this resolution. IfI were about 
‘| to confer a favor upon any one of the proprietors 
| of the various printing establishments in this city, 
!| I know of no reason why I should not do that 
‘| favor as readily and as cheerfully to the gentlemen 
‘| who are named in that resolution as to any other 
|| firm or parties whatever. But, Mr. President, it 
|| is proposed in this resolution to dispose of an im- 
| portant work, which involves the expenditure of 
a very large sum of money, upon the pee of 
favoritism; a principle to which I utterly object, 
and which I conceive to be inadmissible on the 
present occasion. What is the character of the 
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resolution that is now submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Senate? It is proposed by my honor- 
able friend from Indiana [Mr. Brieut] that the 


the seat which he fills so creditably to himself and 


his State before he would submit to it. 1 con- 


i| sider this as another expression of that high sense 


two Houses of Congress shall make a peremptory || of rectitude which has uniformly marked the 
order on the Committee on Printing, to make a | course of my honorable friend. 


contract with a certain firm in this city denomi- | 


nated Donelson & Armstrong, for the execution 
of this work, upon such terms as this committee 
shall judge to be reasonable. We are not, sir, to 
inquire whether Messrs. Donelson & Armstrong 
are competent to perform this work. We are not 
to inquire whether they have the requisite ma- 


capital to enable them to perform the work in a 


manner that shall comport with the public interest. ` 


We are not to inquire whether they are as com- 
petent, or more competent than the proprietors 
of other printing establishments in the country. 
We are not to inquire whether they would be 
willing to do this important work on terms as 
favorable to the public as those on which other 
individuals might be willing to do it. But we are 
to make a contract with them at all events. There 


is to be no qualification except what is involved in ' 


that clause of the resolution which provides that 
it is to be done ‘ upon such terms as the commit- 
tee may deem reasonable.” Nothing can be further 
from my thoughts than to cast any imputation 
upon my honorable friend from Indiana who has 
submitted this proposition to the consideration of 
the Senate; and I certainly would not express, as 
I do not entertain, the slightest want of confidence 
in the rectitude of my honorablé*friends who con- 
stitute a majority of the Commiftee on Printing. 
But, I ask, what is the character of this resolu- 
tion? It is, that a committee of this body, or 
rather of the two Houses of Congress, organized, 


and properly organized I admit, upon political |: 


considerations, a majority of which, in the pro- 
portion of four to two, sympathize in feeling and 
opoo with the majority of the two Hotfses, 
shall make a contract, not with any of the citizens 
of the country who are prepared to do this work 
on terms most favorable to the public, but with 
the proprietors of a political organ—a highly-re- 
spectable organ I admit—to do this work on such 
terms as the majority of the committee shall deem 
to be reasonable. 

Now what does this mean, Mr. President, and 
what is the essential character of the transaction? 
The facts and circumstances of the case speak a 

. language which no one can mistake. When we 


consider that this work is not to be opened to the !: 


public generally, and that the drawing up of the 
contract and the settlement of its terms is to be 
committed not to the Executive, not to the honor- 
able Secretary of the Interior, nor to any officer 


connected with the Executive Department of the || 


Government, but to a committee organized on po- 
litical considerations and having political purposes 


and views, who are to make a contract with the . 


proprietors of a political organ, sympathizing with 


a majority of the committee, on terms to be pre- | 


scribed at their discretion, —what can be more 
apparent than that the promoters of this measure 
intend the concession of peculiar advantages to the 
parties named, at the public expense? Do you not 
mean that Donelson & Armstrong shall have an 
advantageous contract? Is notthistobe a money- 
making business? Do you contemplate that se- 
verity of stipulation in favor of the public which 
every prudent man would observe in his own pri- 
vate affairs? Is not more liberality to be accorded 
to Donelson & Armstrong than would be to any 
oneelse? If not, why is not this work opened to 
general competition? Is it not feared that these fa- 
vorites will not make money enough if they are 
constrained to compete with others for this work? 
But to make all sure, they are to have a monopo- 
ly—they are the onl 

e cannot call for bids generally, and so we can- 
not know how low other competent persons may 
be willing to do the work. We are to proceed in 
the dark, find out as we can what terms are rea- 
sonable, and then conclude a bargain, which, in 


spite of the committee, would be a job alike dis- 
creditable to Congress a 


ple. Hence we learn the reason why the honor- 


able chairman [Mr. Bortanp] should manifest 
such a repugnance for the duty which is proposed 
to be imposed upon the committee. I understood 
the honorable chairman to say he would resign 


But, Mr. President, there are some objections 


j: to this measure which I wish to urge in detail, 
|| and which I conceive to be worthy of the particu- | 


| lar attention of this body. In the first place, I 
have to remark, that in the present state or con- 
_ dition of this subject, the measure is utterly im- 


cannot determine what terms would be ‘just and 


reasonable,” for the reason that Congress has not | 


as yet fixed or determined the number of copies 
to be printed. My friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Bricut] does not propose to settle this point; 
| and yet it would seem to me that this is a question 
to which he should have addressed himself at 
once when he proposed to print the returns. Are 


| knowing how many copies are to be ordered by 
| the two Houses? 
Printing determine what terms are reasonable, un- 
less they know what is to be the number of copies 
and the magnitude and extent of the work? 
my honorable friend from Indiana will reflect on 
this subject for a single moment, he will see that 
it is utterly impossible for us to form any opinion 


in regard to what should be the terms. And why ` 


is itso? Because the cost of composition for one 
hundred copies, or even one copy, is exactly the 


same that it would be for ten thousand copies. If 


you order five hundred copies, you are then to 
| «pay per copy a comparatively high price, because 
the expense of composition is spread over five 
| hundred copies only. But if you order the print- 


| ing of five thousand copies, ihe cost of composi- 


|; tion is divided among the five thousand copies, 


| and the pace becomes comparatively low per 
; copy; and if you print ten thousand, then the ex- 
| pense of composition is distributed over a greater 
| number of copies, and the cost per copy becomes 
| still lower. I say again, then, that the first thing 


' printing, is to determine what number of copies 
we are to print. If my friend from Indiana will 
i: refer to the act of Congress which was passed in 


|: law which provided for the printing, fixed also 
' the number of copies to be printed. 
‘It provides: 


“That when the aforesaid enumeration shall be com- 
|: pleted and returned to the office of the Secretary of State, 


printers to Congress to print for the use of Congress ten 
` thousand copies of the aforesaid returns received from the 
marshals.” 


persons to be dealt with. | 


nd pernicious as an exam- | 


of copies to be printed, i$ an insuperable objection 
to this resolution. 

But, Mr. President, there is another difficulty 
| in the way of the resolution of my friend from 
Indiana. Ie 
ii that both the committee and the proposed con- 
| tractors should know something of the magnitude 
i or extent of the work to be done; and what do 
we know about it? The work is not completed; 
; no report of this work has been submitted to the 
| two Houses of Congress. What it is to he the 
Senate does not know, neither is there any human 
being in the country who does know, or can know 
| at present. We know—or rather we have every 
|, reason to believe—that it is to be a work of very 

great magnitude. From the number of pérso 


| employed on the work at the present time, and 
' from the length of time in which they have been 


j: conclude that it is to be a document of an unusual 

census returns of 1840, there were only seventeen 
' clerks employed in all. That, we know, wasa 
| large work; and I believe it was laid before Con- 
; gress and published as early in the session as this 
' time, in 1842. But, instead of seventeen clerks 

employed, I understand that they have now in the 

Census Office a hundred and sixty-one clerks and 
, Messengers. I do not know how many messen- 
| gers there are, or how many clerks; but I under- 


, Stand the roll of the present employees runs up to 
| a hundred and sixty-one, and f su 


|: vices of all these clerks are rendere 
| the great number of interrogatories and the 


vast 


amount and variety of statistics brought into the 
returns of the marshals by the act of Congress. 
If, sir, Messrs. Donelson & Armstrong, in con- 
sequence of the magnitude of the work, have to 
get a vast deal of new machinery, type, and other 
materials, which would be of little use to them 
when the work is completed, and upon which they 
must sustain a great loss, then the committee 
should accord one set of terms. Butif, on the 
other hand, it is a small work, coming within the 


1 


| practicable; or, in other words, the committee | 
chinery and the requisite material, or the requisite ! 


|, we to enter into a contract for printing, without ` 


How can the Committee on | 


If 


j to_be done, before we make any contract for this | 


‘ regard to the Sixth Census, he wif find that the | 


: by the marshals of the several States, he shall direct the | 


The want, then, of a specification of the number | 


would seem to be equally necessary - 


ns . 


` engaged, and are still likely to be engaged, we may ' 


| size. I have understood that in making up the ` prietors of the Union office in this city. Such seem 


pose the ser- | paper. From 
necessary by |, we may be led to infer that that office is pretty 


| 


capacity of their present machinery, they could 
afford to do iton other and much lower terms. 
How can the Senate or the committee judge, as 
this matter is now situated, of their ability or 
'| capacity to discharge this duty? How can we de- 
: termine whether they are likely to execute the job 
"in due season? How can the parties named, as 
discreet and prudent men, venture to incur such 
important obligations, without knowing something 
of their extent or magnitude? How can the com- 
mittee determine what securities would be ade- 
quate, without this element before them? I take 
it for granted this is a case in which securities are 
to be required. If the object is to quarter a party 
organ on the Treasury—which I can hardly be- 
lieve—then I can readily conceive why such obvi- 
‘ous and urgent considerations should be over- 
looked. 

But again: who ever heard of the two Houses 
of Congress ordering a document of this import- 
ance to be published before it had been communi- 
cated to them? 

The provisions of the Census act, I insist, 
show conclusively that Congress could not have 
contemplated the printing of these returns until 
they had been made out and submitted to the two 
Houses of Congress. This act provides that 
1 **the Secretary of the Interior shall see that all 

‘ due diligence is employed by the marshals and 
‘assistant marshals to make the returns of their 
| ‘respective doings complete at the times herein 
‘prescribed. And further: as the returns are so 
‘made, to cause the same to be so classified and 
‘ arranged in the best and most convenient man- 
‘ner for use, and to lay the same before Congress 
‘at the next session thereof.” 
Why ‘lay them before Congress? Not for the 
sit ae of founding any legislation upon them. 
ormerly the census returns were laid before 
Congress to enable that body to apportion the 
members of the House of Representatives among 
the various States of the Union, But that labor 
has been taken off our hands; the apportionment 
has been made in advance. These returns were 
to be made out and laid before Congress, not for 
|| the purpose of becoming the foundation of legis- 
i lation, but solely to enable Congress to make a 
` suitable and proper order in regard to their print- 
: ing. Ican conceive of no reason for communi- 
` cating the returns to the two Houses, except sim- 
|| ply that we might have them before us in order to 
, form an opinion in regard to their character and 
in regard to their value: to see whether they are 
roperly arranged—whether we have reason to 
[elikve they are accurate, and then,in reference 
to the magnitude of the work, to decide how it 
shall be printed, and what number of copies shall 
be printed. 
ut the honorable Senator from Indiana, before 
these returns are laid before us-by the Secretary, 
who was to complete and submit them to the two 
Houses of Congress, proposes that we should take 
|| a leap in the dark; that without knowing anything 
as to the magnitude of the work, or as to its ac- 
; curacy; or whether it comes before us in a form 
i in which it ought to be printed; without knowing 
anything in regard to the number of copies—he 
proposes what? Ah! a job is wanted for the pro- 


i 


| to be the indications of the case, and therefore we 


‘are to take time by the forelock, and seize hold of 


the first page that happens to be completed; or 
; perhaps the committee are to go up to the Census 
| Office, (for my honorable friend does not propose 
i to make an order on the Secretary of the Interior 
; to hand over any portion of these returns,) and, 
: for aught I know, to break into the office, and 
i capture a portion of this document and hand 
it over to the proper of the Union news- 

l the circumstances of this case, 


hard pushed for supplies. Why cannot the Sen- 
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willing 
do not 


usurpation of Executive power. It is, no doubt, 
competent for Congress to order the printing to be 
done, and to fix the number of copies. We may, 
perhaps, say that certain parties shall execute the 
work, or that it shall be let to the lowest bidder. 


gressional printing, and not within the contract of 
A. Boyd Hamilton. It is not printing for either 
' of the two Houses of Congress; it is not printing 


tory of the country. 
of the Census of 1840,-after the returns came in, 
it was discovered that there was probably a v 

serious error in the taking of the census in an ad- 


joining county to thig District—the count 


ontgomery, in the State of Maryland—and Con- !: 
gress passed a law authorizing the census of that - 


county to be taken over again. It was taken over 
again, and an error ofseveral hundred—I donot now 
recollect how large the number was, but I know 
that an error of several hundred was discovered. 

I maintain, then, that a document of so much 
importance as this, and so deeply affecting the | 
interest and honor of the country, ought to come — 
into the hands of the two Houses of Congress, and 
undergo a careful examination, before we commit 
ourselves in regard to printing it; whereas this is 
a proposition to hand this entire matter over to the | 


- head of the Census Bureau, and his judgment as to 


the form and substance of the document is to be 
final and conclusive. 
tenthe may be. I believe he is a very worthy | 
young man of some twenty-five or thirty years of 

age. For aught I know he is doing his duty very — 
well; but I am not prepared to say that he shall 

settle this question ofthe census finally and forever. | 
I am not prepared to say that even the very able | 
and excellent Secretary of the Interior shall do so. | 
Cannot my honorable friend from Indiana wait | 
for six months? For within that period, I ven- 
ture to say these returns will be completed. Can- 
not he wait till the close of the present session of 
Congress? For a bill can be passed at any time 
for printing these returns. Or, if they should not 
be completed during the present session of Con- 
gress, cannot the Senator from Indiana wait till 


of || be essential to enable them to discharge their legis- | 
lative duties. But can Congress, through one of :: 
the committees of either House, arrogate to itself |; 


; contend that we should take into our own hands 
| the business of making contracts for the printing 
| of the various Departments of this Government? 
Has Congress the right or power to embark in | 
the business of making contracts generally? If, | 


I do not know how compe- | 


' make such a contract? 


the opening of the next session? I most strenu- 
ously resist this extraordinary manner of doing 
business. When an important document is to be 


to enable us to discharge our legislative duties; 
but it is printing for the Government and for the | 
country. I admit that either of the two Houses | 
of Congress has a right, by a committee or other- 
wise, to make a contract for such printing as may | 


the power of making contracts for other penne l 
than such as is required for that purpose? Will , 
my honorable friend from Indiana [Mr. Bricur] 


through the agency of the Committee on Printing, | 
we can make a contract for printing that does not : 
appertain to our legislative duties, Í desire to in- 
uire of my honorable friend whether, through 
the ency of the Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads, we can make a contract for the trans- 
portation of the mail? Why not rajse a joint 
committee, on the Ange of this resolution, and | 
hy not raise a joint com- | 

mittee on Naval Affairs, and make a contract for | 
the construction of a frigate or ship of the line? | 
Why not arrogate to ourselves all the executive | 
duties and powers of this Government? Mr. 
President, you know very well. that the public 
rinter—that is, the printer employed by the two 
ouses of Congress—is considered an officer of 
the two Houses. He is an officer of the Senate, 
and an officer of the House of Representatives. 
And why? Because he is employed in doing cer- 
tain work for us that is necessary to enable us to 
discharge our duties. Now, if we adopt this reso- 
lution, will Messrs. Donelson & Armstrong be 


My honorable friend from Arkansas, (Mr. Bor- 
LAND,} when he was on the floor the other day, 
objected most strenuously to devolving of this duty 
upon the Committee on Printing, insisting that it 
should be given to the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, be- 
cause, as he truly said, the resolution called upon 
that committee to discharge executive duties. Ah! 
executive duties! Then why are we providing for 
the discharge of executive duties by a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Congress? We have 
a Joint Committee on the Library; and as a 
library is an important establishment to enable us 
properly to perform our legislative duties, we 


‘charge it with the duty of purchasing a library 


officers of the two Houses of Congress? Ap- 
pointed for what? Not to print for the Senate or 


for us. But shall we charge it with the duty of 
purchasing a library for the Attorney General, for 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the Department 
of the Interior, or for the Post Office Department? 


, I maintain, sir, that this is entirely out of the 


range of our legislative duties. It is an executive 
duty, which must be discharged, if properly dis- 
charged, by the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, and cannot be discharged by a commit- 
tee of the two Houses of Congress. 

I now come to the last objection which I shall 
urge to the passage of this resolution. }t has been 
the policy of Congress, for some years past, to 
open the public printing to competition, and thus 
prevent its being conferred on the ponura presses 
as a matter of favoritism; and the question for 
the consideration of this honorable body now is, 
whether the connection which formerly existed 
shall be renewed. The proposition submitted by 


, my honorable friend from Indiana is precisely 


this, that we shall confer the printing of the census 
returns upon one of the political presses in this 
city. Here I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to the first introduction of the existin 
policy—and I believe a highly eae foley t 
will be found in a provision introduced into the 
civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, which 
assed the two Houses of Congress, and was ap- 
proved May 18, 1842; published in the tenth vol- 
ume of the Acts of Congress, page 189. Itis as 


1 follows: 


“ For incidental and contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment of State, including the publication and distribution of 
the Jaws, $25,000: Provided, That the job printing, station- 
ery, and binding of each of the Executive Departments 
shall, until otherwise directed by law, be furnished by con- 
tract, proposals of which shall regularly be advertised in 
the public prints, and the character and description of 
ae specified in each advertisement, as far as that can 

e done, it being made a condition in all cases, unless otber- 
wise specified in the advertisement, that the work shall be 
done in the city of Washington, and the contract shall in 
each case be given to the lowest bidder, whose bid shall be 
accompanied with the proper testimonials of the ability of 
the bidder to fulfill his contract.”’ 


Here, for the first time, was introduced into the 
legislation of the country the provision that all 
the departmental. printing should be advertised 
and put out to the lowest bidder, and that remains 
the law of the land to the present hour. But 


| Congress continued, notwithstanding the passage 


of that law, to confer the printing for the two 
Houses of Congress upon the political press in 
this city; and in this respect I admit that there 
has been no difference between the two parties. 
The Twenty-seventh Congress passed the law of 
1842, to which I have referred, but they, at the 
same time, gave the Congressional printing tò the 
political press. Then came the Twenty-eighth 
Congress. The Senate was one way, and the 
House of Representatives the other: The print- 
ing of the Senate. was conferred upon the pub- 
lishers of a press in this city, entertaining views 
in accordance with a majority of the Senate; and 
the House made a disposition of their printing in 
accordance with their views. This state of things 
continued until the first session of the Twenty- 
ninth Congress, when, the two Houses having 
become convinced that the business of conferring 


_ the public printing upon considerations. of politi- 


cal favoritism was unsound and injurious to the 
public, passed the joint resolution of the 3d of 
August, 1846, requiring the printing of Congress 
to be let out to the lowest bidder. 

My friend from Indiana, [Mr. Bricut,] and 
other gentlemen, who advocate the resolution un- 
der consideration, are obliged to take the ground 
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that this printing does not come within the joint 
resolution of 1846, orin other words, that it is not |, 
Congressional printing. Under what, then, does 
it come? It comes within the provision of the law |. 
of 1842. It is departmental printing, which is 
already provided for. You have nothing to do 
but fix the number of copies to be printed. You 


may say how it is to be printed and of what qual- 


ity the paper shall be. But the very moment that 


: king into view our monstrous 


been published just when it was ordered to be | 
published, viz: the first Monday in January, ta- 
abors during the 
six weeks of the session—you know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what they have been, the manner in which 
we have devoted ourselves to other subjects, and | 
the profound anxiety under which we have la- | 


bored for the promotion of the public interest, l; 
‘ particularly under the head of settling over again 


that matter of compromise which gave so much |; 
trouble last Congress—one would suppose that ; 
the Senator from Michigan ought not to make such `; 
grave complaints, if the delivery of the book had | 
happened to be some two or three days behind the 
time. But, sir, I have taken the liberty to inquire , 
interfere with this law? Why has he introduced . into this matter, and I have herea memorandum of | 
this resolution? He says it is not Congressional | the delivery of this most interesting concern called . 
rinting. Why not let the law operate? Ah! the Blue Book, which is contracted out to the 

_ but “the Union” office wants a little patronage. | lowest bidder. Itis a pretty good book; the pa- i 
Is that a public reason upon which the Senate are , per, the type, the binding, are all good. If I get |, 
to act? Are we about to upset this law of 1842, | the census returns printed as well, I shall be con- ` 

i tent. The law says that it shall be laid on our : 


take this job out of the scope and operation of that i : 
law, and hand it over to whom—and by whom? || tables on the first Monday in January; and I be- h 


you order the number of copies, fix the style of i 
the work, and the quality of paper, and determine | 
what the work shall be, then comes in the law of | 
1842 and imposes an obligation upon the Secretary `: 
of the Interior to let it out to the lowest bidder. 
Why, then, does my honorable friend propose to 


into this contract shall give due security for the 

performance of the contract, the law of 1842 con- 

taining no provision of that character. Having 
| thus explained briefly the character of my amend- 
‘ment; having shown the Senate that this is depart- 
| mental printing, and having proposed that it shall 
| be brought within the scope of the provisions of 
_ the law to which I have alluded, I now proceed 
to the consideration, as briefly as I can, of the 
subject of Congressional printing, for the two are 
necessarily connected to some extent with each 
other. 

I have already insisted, and, I trust, have 
shown, that there has been no failure of this sys- 
tem under the head of departmental printing; but 
I have also said that there is a failure, and a very 
serious failure, in its application to Congressional 
printing. And why has that been so? The joint 
resolution, directing the printing for the two 
Houses of Congress to be let out to the lowest 
bidder, was adopted at the first session of the 
Twenty-ninth Congress. At the second session 
of that Congress a contract was made, in con- 


By a highly-respectable committee I admit, but one | 
having a political character. We are to turn it , 
over to a political organ. And this is to be done 
by the Senate of the United States! Pretty ele- ; 
vated legislation it is to be sure. We have our 
Jaw that departmental printing shall go to the: 
lowest bidder; and this is not Congressional print- 


lieve that was the very day on which the Senator 
from Michigan made his speech by way of assault 


| on this departmental public printing. Now, I find 


i that one hundred and seventy-five copies were 
delivered on the 29th of December, one hundred ; 


and twenty on the 3bst, and two hundred and five į 


i formity with the provisions of that law, with 

Wendell & Van Benthuysen, to execute the 
‘largest portion of that work. A small portion of 
it was assigned to another firm of the name of 
Tipten & Streeper; but much the largest portion 
of it—nearly the whole, in fact—was assigned to 
Wendell & Van Benthuysen. ‘I admit that they 


` said they should be here on our tables on the 


ing says my honorable friend. Besides the docu- i 
e Monday following. 


ment is not here, and we do not know what is | 
done, whether the beginning, middle, opr end. f! 
presume we are to capture a part of it. My friend |; 


some experience in the military service of- the | 
country, and very creditable experience too—is to „h J tors 
march at the head of the Committee on Printing, | political and of the job presse of this city are 
invade the Census Bureau, capture something, || very willing to get rid of the contract system, and 
and hand it over to the proprietors of the Union || that they would like to have the public printing 
printing office. I do not know but that it will be |! given out asa matter of favoritism; but I deny 
done; but I shall wait a good while before I be- |, that it has proved a failure. On the contrary, I 
lieve it. |i believe it has saved a very large sum of money 
Bat, says my honorable friend from Indiana, |: to the public Treasury. I have here another doc- 
the contract system is an utter failure, and it ought ‘| ument printed under the system for departmental 
to be blown up sky-high. I join issue with my | printing. It is a history of the condition and 
friend on that subject. I will admit that the con- ,. prospects of the Indian tribes, gs H. R. School- 
tract system for the two Houses of Congress has : craft, LL. D., illustrated by S. Eastman, United 
proved, to some extent, a failure; but I utterly | States Army. A more beautiful specimen of ty- 
deny that the contract system for the departmental :. pography, of paper, and of execution, I never 
printing has failed at all. On the contrary, I can |! saw. I am ready to take up this census matter 
demonstrate that it has succeeded, and has pro- |, and deal with it liberally and fairly, and I would 
moted the public interest in a very high degree. T | propose the printing of it in a style of magnifi- 
know, Mr. President, that the contract system for || cence corresponding substantially with this work. 
the departmental printing is exceedingly distaste- |! There has been, then, no failure of the contract 
ful to some portions of the political press in this |; 
city. The Democratic and some portions of the |: But I admit that there has been some failure in it 
Whig press do not like it. l as regards the Congressional printing; and I shall 
Mr. HALE. How is it with the Free-Soil | explain to the Senate how it is. i 
rtion ? ‘But before I go any further I wish to call the 


| ly fails. 
I have already stated that the proprietors of the 


j 
on January 3, which was Saturday; and the law f 


The contract called for only five hundred copies, ! 
so that there is not the slightest cause for the com- | 
from Arkansas [Mr. Bortanp]—for whom I | plaints of the honorable Senator, [Mr. Cass,] and . 
have great respect, and who we know has had || this ground of attack on the present system utter- :; 


system in its application to departmental printing. - 


‘utterly failed in the performance of their contract. 
!! They failed in the typography. According to the 
stipulations, they were to'be paid so much for 
every thousand ems. The type and size of the 
page were specified; but I have understood, and 
suppose the fact was so, that they got fonts of 
; type cast to spread the letters out, so as to. get 
: many more ems than would be had if the type 
‘ was put in the usual form. That was undoubted- 
i! ly a violation of the contract. It was also vio- 
‘lated in the quality of the paper. There was an 
| utter failure to conform to the terms of the con- 
| tract in that respect, and there was a more inju- 
i rious failure, so far as the public business was 
| concerned, in not furnishing the printed matter 
| within such time as was indispensable to render 
| the documents valuable to Congress for the trans- 
i action of the public business. ` 
Coming down to the last Congress, we find that 
i the contractors were William M. Belt, who took 
i: the second, fourth, and fifth classes; John H. 
: Trenholm, who took the third class; and John T. 
| Towers, who took the first class, which was‘the 
| printing of bills and resolutions. In regard to 
|| Mr. Towers, it ought to be stated that, so far as I 
| know and believe, there was a most perfect per- 
formance of the contract on his part. I think 
| the chairman of the Committee on Printing will 
agree with me in regard to that. But so far as 
| regards Trenholm and Belt, there was a failure 
not less gross and aggravated than that during the 


Mr. SMITH. I do not know how it is with | 
the Free-Soilers. I cannot say, as [ am not in. 
very intimate communication with them. 
leave that to my honorable friend from New j 
Hampshire, who is entirely competent to repre- 
sent that portion of the publishing interest in this 


city. 

Bat I defy gentlemen to show an instance 
where there has been any failure. My honorable | 
friend from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] who, I am || 
sorry to see, is not in his seat, indicted the con- | 
tract system for the departmental printing on the |: 
ground that the “ Blue Book” had not been fur- : 
nished us.: He said that the law required that it ` 
should be laid on our tables; he did not say when, 
exactly, but he was for demolishing the whole || 
system, because we had not the “ Blue Book.” — 
It isa pretty large concern, [exhibiting a copy,] | 
and is growing rapidly. I have sometimes thought | 
that I would take the ‘Blue Book”? of the present i] 
day, and that which was published when I came |: 
into Congress, and take the difference between the |: 
two in pounds avoirdupois. I think the difference |: 


I will | 


_ preceding Congress. I do not know that they had 
1, type of a peculiar character cast to help out the 


| have offered, and I will explain to the Senate its į t) 
precisecharacter. It proposes to separate thecom- | line and spread the matter over as much surface 
| as possible. I suppose they had not. But, never- 


osition and press-work from the supply of the 
p k RI, f theless, there was an utter failure in the quality of 


attention of the Senate to the amendment which I 


paper, and both from the binding, and to make a 
separate and distinct contract for each, and.all. to || the paper and xin the binding, as the chairman of 


be done under the provisions of the law of Ma 
18, 1842. ‘Perhaps by way of amendment to the 
resolution it would not be strictly necessary for | 
me to propose anything more than a specification | 
of the number of copies, with a provision that the | 
work should be executed under the supervision 
and direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
would then become departmental printing, and 
would necessarily be executed under the law of: 
May 18, 1842. But if I were simply to propose 
an amendment of that character, it would leave ` 


the composition and press-work to be paid for in `- 


connection with the paper; for the party to do the ' 
composition and press-work would supply the. 
paper for the work. But for reasons which I | 
shall indicate directly, I think it is highly import- 
ant that the composition and press-work should 


It. 


may be calculated in pounds; at all events, I know |; be separated from the paper, and that both should `- 
that it is very large, and is growing rapidly, and :' be separated from the binding. My amendment, | 
it is an indication of what strides our Government | therefore, contemplates, on the one hand, theadop- ` 
is taking in extravagance, not to say in downright | tion substantially of the principle of the law of 

corruption. But my friend from Michigan wants | May 18, 1842. Bat some modification of that law .. 
to explode this system of departmental printing Oy. i, is deemed necessary, so that the composition and `' 
contract because he has not the Blue Book. If) press-work shall be separated from the supply of | 
it had so turned out that the Blue Book had not || paper, and moreover, that the party who enters l 


the committee very well knows. Trenholm and 
| Belt were contractors for the binding, I believe; 
| and. I understand they farmed it out and made 


|| profit upon it to the amount of several thousand 


, to promptitude in the execution of the work. 
very word which the chairman of the committee 
‘stated on that subject is true. I shall ever bear 
testimony to the rectitude and fidelity with which 
he and the other member of the committee [Mr. 
. Hamuın] discharged duties, in regard to it, which 
were very painful. i 
` But I will add something which the chairman 
forgot to state, and that is, that after the docu- 
ments had accumulated ‘in our document room, 
and after he and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hamu] had decided that they would not receive 
them—and I believe that I concurred with them, 
too—at my suggestion the other members of the 
committee saw fit to appoint me a sub-committee 
to look into the matter; and I believe they gave 
me instructions not to receive the documents; or 
rather, ] was appointed to receive them if they 
conformed to the contract. I went into the docu- 
ment room and looked at them. I knew that the 


‘dollars. There was the same failure with regard’ 
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contract, if 
letter, would involve the contractors in an enor- 
mous loss, or rather, Mr. Ritchie, who was really 
the party in interest. And I confess that I had 
zome reterence to the condition of Mr. Ritchie. I 
fet for him a sentiment of commiseration. I 
thought he had a minous contract. Members 
wanted the documents; and I took the responsi- 
bility of deciding that they should come in. | 
thought they were worth all that we had agreed 
to pay for them, although they did not accord with 
the contract. They were received; but l did not 
suppose that the two Houses of Congress would 
entertain the pu of passing a bill to make up 
any loss that he would sustain under a contract 
violated so groasly; and least of all did I believe 
that they would pass a bill, as the House of Rep- 
resentatives did, and as | was afraid the Senate 
might possibly do, which would give him the enor- 
mous fortune, according to the statement of the 
Senator from Arkansas, of $200,000. I believed 
the bill would give him at least a profit of $100,000, 
and I have been told since, by a practical printer 
of this city, that it would have reached the figure 
of $150,000 Probably, therefore, the honorable 
Senator, (Mr. Bortanp,]} when he fixes the com- 
sation which Congress was about to make for 
roken promises at $200,000, is not far out of 
the way. 
And yet a bill of such monstrous provisions 
did pass the House, and was on the very point of 
ing the Senate, and would have done so, had 
it not been for the interposition of the honorable 
Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearce,} to whom 
the country is indebted, not only for saving so 
much treasure, but also for protecting us from an 
example to the last degree mischievous. 
In this way I admit that this method of dispos- 
ing of the Congressional printing to the lowest 
idder has proved a failure. But the system of 
disposing of the departmental printing has not 
failed. But why has the contract s with 


regard to the printing of the two Houses failed?” 


It is partly the fault of Congress, but perhaps 
much more the fault of the contractors themselves. 
When the Thirtieth Koneri, either by design or 
neglect, tolerated Wendell & Van Benthuysen in 
the violation of their contract, they laid the axe at 
the root of the tree; they laid the foundation for 
the complete subversion of the whole system. 
What followed? In the case of Trenholm & Belt, 
they underbid even the prices of Wendell & Van 
Bentheaysen, who claimed to have sustained under 
their contract, broken as it was, a loss of about 
twenty thousand dollars. What did they do? 
In consequence of the toleration that had been 
extended to Wendell & Van Benthuysen, they 
did exactly the same thing. They did not do the 
printing in season, and they utterly failed in the 
quality of their paper. The books distributed in 
vast numbers were so imperfect or inferior in 


typography, paper, and binding, as to be a re- ` 
proach alike to Congress and the country. Ihave, | 


on several occasions since 1846, sent some of our 
ublic documents to a friend, a member of the 
ritish Parliament, and I have never done so but 
with ‘shame and confusion of face.” 

We are now brought down to the present Con- 
gress, and the contractor is Mr. A. Boyd Hamil- 
ton, who has stipulated to do the work at even 
lower prices than those paid at the last Congress. 
It is no part of my business or duty, or even of 
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a according to its spirit and | diately. Perhaps I may feel it my duty, at the 


my right, as I am situated, to prejudge his case; 
but I know perfectly well what isto follow. We- 


are not to have the documents in proper season. 


Those that are laid on our tables may perhaps be ` 


printed according to the contract, or very nearly 
go; but in regard to the long numbers, we have 
every reason to antici 
contract b 
Wendall s 
Belt, or Mr. Ritchie, the printers of the last Con- 
gress. Besides, I greatly apprehend a failure in 


int of time, so as to render the documents of | 
: I am willing they should have a profit of five thou- 
: sand or ten thousand dollars; and I would not find 
: much fault if it were to be twenty thousand dollars. 
‘ But when you come to this business of handing | 


ittle use to us in the discharge of our legislative 
duties. Hence it is apparent that it is absolutely 
n that we should have some change in 
this system. But I desire to say to my honorable 
fi ced from Indiana that I am not for giving up 
the contract system, though we can change it; and 


we ought to attend to the modification of it imme- |i 


te the same violation of | 
him, which we have tolerated in| 
Van Benthuysen, and Trenholm & 


© elson & Armstrong to do this great job—they to . 


One hun- i 


: does with the latter. 
i to be let out to the lowest bidder; but I do not care 


‘tunes, I object to it in toto. It is of evil example. 
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very next meeting of the Senate, to introduce a 
resolution charging the Committee on Printing 
with the duty of considering what modification 
should be made in this system. And I am willing 
to make the resolution larger—to inquire whether 
we should not repeal or set it aside entirely: for I 
wish no limited inquiry on this subject. But I 
will now indicate what are my ideas in regard to 
the change that should take place. I do it with 
the more freedom, because it will serve to illus- 
trate my views in introducing to the consideration 
of the Senate the amendment which I have offered 
to this resolution, —__ 

I think we should separate the supply of paper 
from the composition and press-work. That is 
the first step to be taken. hy should not the 
United States furnish its own paper? What has 
been the difficulty with the execution of former 
contracts? And what are to be the difficulties at 
the present session of Congress? They arise from , 
the manner in which we are cheated in paper; and 
I do not believe I use too harsh a term in connec- 
tion with this subject. Let us furnish our own 
paper. I want to know why we should becheated 
m paper? Why isit that adventurers come to this 
city—men who are not connected with any estab- 
lishment here—and underbid all the local printers? 
It is because the bidding is not merely on thecom- 
position and press-work, but the party is to fur- 
nish his own paper. The party takes his pay 
calculated on the former. If the orders are for 
short numbers, composition and press-work is to 
be high; if for long numbers, composition and 
press-work will be comparatively low. The bid- 
ding being on the press-work and composition, 
with a stipulation in regard to the quality of the 
paper, the parties who really intend to get the con- 
tract, and at the same time cheat us out of the due 
performance of it, come in and bid on composition 
and press-work at a very low rate: whereas the 
proprietors of the Union, the BEN de sein of the 
Intelligencer, the proprietors of the tie, and 
the proprietors of the various job establishments 
in this city, such as Towers’s, bid for the composi- 
tion and press-work with the idea of furnishing 
good paper and performing the contract. But 
your adventurer comes here and bids on composi- 
tion and press-work at alow figure—below every- 
body else—and then calculates to make up the 
difference by supplying a kind of paper utterly in- 
ferior. Thus these adventurers get the contracts. 
Now, if we separate the supply of paper from the 
composition and press-work, they will have no 
margin: they will have to bid for the thing itself. 
As things now are managed, they do not bid on the 
composition and press-work alone, but combine it 
with the idea that they will cheat in the paper. All 
we have got to do is to furnish ourselves with the 

per. I am perfectly willing to va hed the honora- 
bie Senator from Indiana, that if he i 
in separating the supply of paper from 
position and press-work, I 

I think that strictly it ought | 


| 


two straws, if it is distributed around among the 


t 
|] 


| they 


will join me ;' 
e com- |: 
o not care what he |: 


| 
| 
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self, that the idea has got to be somewhat rife in 
‘the country, that men can come to Washington, 


spend one or two winters here, and carry large 
estates out of the city, obtained, too, from the 
Government. I have seen men about our public 
hotels smoking cigars, and enjoying themselves in 
a variety of ways, who come here and remain 
during a few sessions of Congress, and return 
home with large estates, obtained by prosecuting 
claims before the Departments, before Congress, 
and before Commissioners here. When any man 
makes an enormous profit here, on anything, no 
matter what it is, it brings a horde of people upon 
us; it is ruinous in every shape and form; and is 
doing infinite evil and infinite mischief to the coun- 
try. [ am utterly opposed to this system. I 
have been in the habit of earning what little bread 
I have eaten by the sweat of my brow; and all of 
us who are here in the two Houses of Congress, 
I believe, earn pretty well the pittance we receive 
in the form of compensation. When I am at 
home, engaged in the duties of my profession, I 
have been in the habit of supposing that if I could, 
by carrying a difficult cause thou all our courts, 
earn a couple of hundred of dollars for the support 
of my family, I was doing very well. But that is 
an old-fashioned scheme of conduct—it does not 
come up to modern ideas, to which Iam quite too 
rigid in my habits and notions to conform. Let 
it be known, then, that I am totally opposed to 
this system of getting estates b filching from the 
Government—coming here with enormous claims 
for a quarter or a half million of dollars, and 
dividing the plunder with leading and able men, 
who are supposed to have an influence with this 
Secretary, or that board of Commissioners. Such 
conduct is corrupt—it is of evil example—and 
therefore I resist it in every form. Ido not say 
that the proposition of the honorable Senator is 
designed to be a scheme of plunder, but I do say, 
it will result in plunder. 

But then in I inquire, how is this contract to 
be enforced, if made as proposed? Suppose we 
enter into stipulations with Donelson & Arm- 
strong, and they do not choose exactly to perform 
them: suppose they do not furnish as good paper 
as the contract requires them to furnish: suppose 
do not execute the work in the time stipu- 
lated—how is the contract to be enforced? Is it to 
be believed that a political majority of the two 
Houses of Congress getting up a contract to sup- 
port a political organ, will enforce that contract to 
the ruin of the proprietors of that organ? I say 
they never will do it; and F will not claim that the 
party. with which I act stands on any higher 

ound in this respect than the Democratic party. 
Í hase lived long enough to learn that there is but 
little difference between parties as to matters of this 
sort, though there may be, and often is, a great 
difference as to questions of public policy. We 
have different views with regard to the questions 
whether we should encou our own domestic 
industry; whether we should have a system of 
harbor and river improvements. And if I am a 
Whig this day, it is simply because I believe that 
certain measures of public policy, advocated by 


various printing establishments of the city; andif those with whom I usually act, are indispensable 


you are hard pressed for the want of a little sup- 
port for a political organ, why I will indulge you 
with a large slice,and you can take itall for aught 
I care. The large fortune that has been Made T 
one concern in this city, has been principally real- 
ized by the profit on paper. I do not mean to ac- 
cuse those gentlemen of cheating in the pare for 
I have no idea that they did so. And if this plan 
be carried out, and a contract be made with Don- 


, 


furnish their own paper—if they do not make a 
large fortune, I am greatly mistaken. 
dred thousand dollars transferred from the public 


Treasury to their private coffers, would be the very 
lowest re which the amount of profits would 
probably reach. If they do the work, I am per- 


| 
| 
fectly willing they should havea reasonable profit. | 
| 


over to men—I care not who they are—large for- 


Mr. President, no man knows better than your- 


:| any more pure or 
: cratic party. 


| Ireferre J 
.| have the highest respect—the proprietors of the 
‘| National Intelligencer. 


l to the public welfare; and it is not because I 


believe the Whig party, in general or in detail, is 
any more honest than the Demo- 


I will illustrate my views by a reference to the 
past history of Congress on this very subject. 
ida while ago to gentlemen for whom I 


More pure, more honest 
or excellent gentlemen do not live on the face of 
the earth. But in the Twenty-seventh Congress, 
having a large Whig majority in the two Houses, 
we made an order that the public printers should 


| do the printing at the rates of 1819, with twenty 


per cent. off. We elected Gales & Seaton printers 
for the House of Representatives, and Thomas 
Allen printer for the Senate. We wentalong very 


| well, until the last day of the Congress, (the 3d 


of March,)—and I would remind Senators that if 
any mischief is to be done, it is sure to be done on 
the 3d of March. There was then slipped into 
the appropriation bill a provision setting aside the 
twenty per cent. reduction, and paying the public 
printers the rates of 1819 in full. Thus the Whig 
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party accorded to their printers more than their 
contracts called for—l do not know how many | 
thousand dollars, but certainly a very considerable ' 
amount. This statement is made that honorable 
Senators may see that 1 mean to be strictly im- 
partial, and indeed I sometimes think I am the 
only man entirely competent to do justice to both 
parties in this matter. 

And now I must tarn to the Democratic party, 
and bring up again the case of Thomas Ritchie, 
who violated his contract as already explained, , 
and who filled the columns of his paper for months | 
with the ery of Ruin! ruin! until he so wrought | 
on the commiseration of my Democratic friends 
that they were on the very point of handing over 
to him, according to the honorable chairman, [Mr. 
Bor.anp,] a cool $200,000, under a contract which 
he had broken in every form, according to which 
he was not entitled to a single cent. This proves 
conclusively that neither Whigs nor Democrats will 
enforce contracts against political organs. 
both parties stand exactly even. We havehad a neck- 
and-neck race between ‘‘ Eclipse” and ‘* Henry.” 
Hence, if we make this contract with Donelson & 
Armstrong, it must, in view of the past, be upon 
the idea that they are to make money, and a good 
deal of it. I beleve they will manage it as other 
contracts have been managed. They will intend 
to do the business wish integrity and with fidelity. 
But suppose there shall be a defalcation in the 
paper if you bring them up to the mark, it might 

ruinous to them. It is well known that fraud 
is sometimes committed in manufacturing paper. 
I have been told that a mineral substance is some- 
times introduced into paper to make it weigh some 
twenty-five per cent. more than the proper mate- 
rials should weigh. 1 have no idea that Donelson 
& Armstrong would knowingly buy such paper. 
But suppose you supulated with them as you have 
stipulated with A. Boyd Hamilton, that the print- 
ing shall be done on paper weighing fifty pounds | 
to the ream, and that it 1s their misfortune to pro- 
cure such paper, and they actually print the Een- 
sus returns upon it; suppose when you get them 
you should find the weight of the book to be made 
up of lead or some material improperly intermixed 
with the paper —are you going to exact anything 
from these gentlemen? Are they to be made to 
stand up to their contract? Would not the con- 
dition of the Union office then come into view? and 
would it not be said, We must not suffer our organ 
to be broken-up? You never can enforce such a _ 
contract made with the proprietors of a political 
organ, by a political committee, appointed by a 
political majority in the two Houses of Congress— | 
certainly to subserve the public interest, not to 
support the organ. I would not suggest such an 
idea as that, because it would involve an imputa- 
tion on the motives of honorable Senators, in which 
I never indulge. 

The general tendency, therefore, of the proposed 
system is to corruption. It tends to foster and 
encourage practices which I deprecate. I am sorry 
to say that our Government has been rapidly 


running down in this respect for the last few years, ` 


and the existing state of things should awaken the | 
alarm of all good citizens. | 
_ When I came into Congress the received opin- 

ion among members was, that the expenditures of | 
the Government should, in no event, exceed about | 
twenty-one millions of dollars per annum; and I 
remember very well that the expenditures by Gen- 
eral Jackson’s and Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tions, ofabout that sum, was, during what is usually 
denominated the Harrison campaign, held up in 
contrast with the expenditure of the administration 


under John Quincy Adams, as being perfectly ` 


enormous and in the highest degree corrupt. But 
what now is the state of things? These expendi- 
tures have been carried from twenty-one millions 
up to about fifty millions of dollars; and it is a 

ainful duty for me to discharge when I say, what 

verily believe, that corruption and extravagance 
have increased just about in the same proportion 
as the increase of our expenditures—more than one | 
hundred per cent. It is high time that public at- 
tention should be called to this matter. 

But there is no chapter in this humiliating | 
history more astounding than this very one of 
Congressional printing, as witness a table pre- 
pared from the records of the Treasury Depart- 
partment, which I now present to the Senate: 


E 


So that if 


' gard to this printing. 


:, exceed ten thousand in any event. 
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id at the Treasury for printing 


table o, i 
louses of Congress, commencing 


ordere: 


the amounts 
by the two 


- with the Twenty-second Congress, and terminating with 


‘| printed. 


it 


` the last: 
House. Senate. Aggregate. | 
For Rd Cong... $108,566 14 $34,152 51 $142,688 65 
& Bd Cong..... 152,842 02 200,587 16 353,429 18 | 
ec 24th Cong..... 107,787 8&1 46,433 36 154,21 16 || 
e Sth Cong..... 192,705 87 25,341 88 218,047 75 
s 26th Cong..... 329,192 93 61,671 66 190,864 19 - 
o Ith Cong..... 252,665 81 40,791 49 293,457 30 
« Rth Cong 166,351 67 191,079 98 356,431 65 
«© 99th Cong 175,887 32 83,618.39 259,596 71 
«© 30thCong..... 100,196 71 82,690 41 182,887 12 
“ 3lst Cong..... 76,912 04 48,871 V 125,783 36 


$1,462,108 32 $815,238 16 $2,277,346 48 


lt should be understood that the amounts for 
the last Congress are not yet complete. Mr. 
Ritchie is still printing for the use of a Congress 
which expired more than ten months ago! and 
nothing could more fully illustrate the folly and 
abuses of the existing system. When our ven- 
erable friend shall have completed his labors, I 
suppose we shall have occasion to add about 
$50,000 to the aggregate of the table for the last 
Congress, which will bring up the amount to 
about the aggregate for the preceding Congress. 
Thus it appears that the enormous sum of 
$2,327,346 48 has been paid out of the Treasury 
for Congressional printing since General Jackson 


came into power; and I do not hesitate to say that i 


every penny over a half million has been thrown 
away. 
ful result been obtained? It can be traced, in 
part at least, to the very principle which I now 
deprecate—political favoritism. When you em- 
bark in any such policy, avowedly, or if not avow- 
edly, really; when you make a contract under 


such an impulse, is there not a strong temptation 


held out to the majority to augment unduly the 
uantity of matter to be printed? I do not say 


that any such purpose is entertained here in re- ' 
i I do not say that any hon- | 


orable member of this body would intentionally 
do any such thing; but I do say that such is the 
tendency. I believe that this principle of political 
favoritism has operated heretofore in the procur- 
ing an undue inerease of the amount of printing 
Oy the two Houses of Congress. 
able 


And how, Mr. President, has this fright- | 


House of Representatives have hardly been aware | 


of the presence of the motive in their own minds; 
perhaps it would not be so with a majority of the 
members; a considerable number may be in favor 
of printing a large number of any particular docu- 
ment without reference to any consideration of that 
character; yet a few, with a view to favor the 
public printer, a political favorite, mightbe induced 
to think that on the whole they would go for the 
proposition, although, otherwise, they would be 
opposed to it. 

n every view, then, of this subject, and indeed 
of our expenditures generally, and of the many 
abuses which havecreptinto all branches of the pub- 
lic service, it would seem to me that the time has 


that some reform is indispensable, Where shall 
we begin? 1 think the very first thing we should 
i do is to reform ourselves, reform Congress, reform 


ii the extravagant and wild expenditure which we 
: havehad here. And how are we to do it? 


Not by 


but by dispensing it, as I conceive, under the pro- 
visions of existing laws, though I should like to 
have such modifications made as I have suggested 
in these remarks. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to make a 
few remarks on the number of copies which should 
i be ordered of this work. Congress ordered in 
| 1839 ten thousand copies of the Sixth Census. 
| Now, what number of copies shall we order at 
i this time? I have great difficulty in making any 


: of the work. If it is to be a very large work, as 
I believe it will be, I am for a small number of 
copies. I doubt exceedingly whether we ought to 

I know we 


have more States now than we had in 1840. We: 


| have added five States since that time; we have a 
: vastly larger extent of territory, and a much 


larger population. Therefore I will not complain :, 
\ if honorable Senators should propose to print | 


Perhaps honor- || 
Senators and honorable members of the | 


twelve thousand copies. After ten thousand copies 
of the Sixth Census had been provided for, the 
Twenty-seventh Congress ordered a compendium 
to be made, and twenty thousand copies to be 


I am opposed to any compendium of this cen- 
sus. Blair & Rives obtained a very large and 
lucrative job in printing the original returns of the 
Sixth Census; and I hope it was not the purpose 
of the Whig Twenty-seventh Congress to give a 


_ job in the form of a compendium to the Madisonian 
i newspaper then printed in this city. That com- 
| pendium cost a large sum, and | believe it never 


was of the least practical utility. I do not believe 
it necessary to print a vast number of such a 
document as this to circulate all over the country. 
It will be of no use. Congress must have a 

roper supply; the Congressional Library, the 
Department, the State governments, the leading 
seminaries of learning, and the literary institu- 
tions of the country, should be well supplies As 
for putting this census into the hands of a vast 
multitude of people in this country, it is, in my 
judgment, utterly absurd and ridiculous. It is of 
very little use, except to enable us to make an ap- 
portionment of the members of the House of 
Representatives among the respective States, and 
to furnish statistics of the population and of the 
business of the county. But who are the men 
cumpetent to deal with the contents of the census 
in this regard? Only staticians—very learned 
men, and there are few of them in this country. 
I am perfectly free to admit that I should myself 
be utterly incompetent for such an undertaking, 


` although there may be members of this body who 


are competent. I would therefore have no com- 
pendium—I would print a limited number of 
copies of this work. My own belief is, that ten 


: thousand or twelve thousand copies will be an 


abundant supply for the entire country. You 
ought to have some copies to send to Europe, to 
interchange with foreign Governments, and per- 
haps some to send to some of the leading semina- 
ries of learning in Europe. 

After we have supplied Congress, the General 
Government, the State governments, and the va- 
rious seminaries of learning, and sent copies to 
the Foreign Ambassadors, Í think we shall have 

one quite as far as the public interests require. 
am, therefore, for filling up the blank in this 


' amendment, as at present advised, with ten thou- 


| 


making the public printing a matter of favoritism, | 


l 


3 


sand copies; but I will not object to twelve thou- 
sand copies, if honorable members desire that 
number; but T shall be utterly opposed to printing 
a compendium such as was ordered by the Twen- 
ty-seventh Congress, because 1 believe there is no 
real practical utility in such a work. 

Having demonstrated, as I trust I have, con- 
clusively, that this is departmental printing; hav- 
ing shown that the law of 1842 1s now in full 
force; having shown that that law has worked 
well, and that all contracts under it have been per- 


, formed; having shown that the public treasure 


arrived when we should pause and consider well the | 
i tendency of public affairs. Indeed, it is apparent | 


| 
| 


has been economized in a very considerable de- 
gree by its operation; having proved, as I trust I 
have, that the public interests, in every respect, 
require that that law should be maintained, and 
that the joint resolution which provides for the 
poe the two Houses of Congress should 

e amended, I ask, upon what principle is it that 
any member can rise in his place and demand the 
passage of the original resolution, and upon what 
principle can any one object to the amendment 
which I have proposed, separating the supply of 
paper from the composition and the press-work 
and from the binding, and requiring the Secretary 
of the Interior, with proper securities and under 
proper supervision, to let out all three to the low- 


_ est bidder? Will not this be entirely safe for the 


public? Will it not give us good paper, prompt 


| execution, fair work, and moderate prices in 
I e | every department of the business? These are the | 
' order about it until I know what is the magnitude `` 


elements of the case which belong to the public, 
and I will not do honorable Senators the injustice 
to believe that such considerations will not have a 
controlling weight on the present occasion. 

Mr. Brient replied to Mr. Smitu, and in the 
course of his remarks, the following statements 
and explanations were made: 

Mr. BRIGHT. The honorable Senator [Mr. 
Surry] certainly forgets that at the last session of 
Congress he himself proposed in the Committee 
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on Printing to give this very work to the Republic. || indulge me in reading from these remarks a few 


Hot haste! It was not too early at the last ses- 
sion of Congress to agitate the question. 

Mr. SMITH. As the honorable Senator has 
never attended any of the meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, I presume he makes the state- 


f 


ment that 1 was in favor of giving the printing of | 


the census returns to the R 


man is entirely misinformed. 

Mr. BRIGHT. IfI am not correct I hope the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing will cor- 
rect me. 

Mr. BORLAND. I presume the statement of 
the Senator from Indiana was made on informa- 
tion received from me. Heis mistaken, however, 
in supposing that I said the Senator from Con- 
necticut 
public. I did say that the Senator fram Connect- 
icut was in favor of the proposition made by the 
Superintendent of the Census to leave the printing 
to him, and have it executed at that time. Whether 
he would have had it done at the Republic office or 
elsewhere [donot know. But the Superintendent 
of the Census did express a wish—and that sub- 
ject came before the committee—to be permitted 
to have the printing executed as he might think 
proper at that time. The committee decided that 
an arrangement of that sort could not be entered 
into, because the census bill itself, after providing 
for the execution of the preliminary printing, re- 
quired that the report of a plan for publishing the 
census should be made to Congress at the present 
session, and that the printing of the census returns 
should be done as this Congress should direct. 
Therefore they did not feel authorized to enter 
into any arrangement, or give their assent to any- 
thing of that kind. I then understood the Senator 


icon the authority | 
of others. All I have to say is, that the gentle- | 


extracts, showing what I said. In the first ex- 
tract which I will read, I remarked as follows: 
& I fully accord in the opinion which has been expressed 


i by my friends on the other side of the Chamber, that the 


time has gone by for investing the head of any depart- 
ment with an arbitrary discretion upon this subject of print- 
ing.” 

And then again: 


* Now, then, this committee has reported this bill, as I 


' have before remarked, containing the provision of the old 


proposet to give this printing to the Re- . 


from Connecticut, and I now understand him, to , 


have been in favor of the arrangement proposed 
by the Superintendent of the Census. 

Mr. SMITH. 1 wish to say a word on this 
subject. It is very unusual, I believe, to bring 


into the Senate conversations in the rooms of the - 
| already suggested to the Senate.”? 


Such, Mr. President, were my views as ex- | 
pressed at the last Congress, and such are my | 


committees of this body. 

Mr. BRIGHT. . I refer for my information to 
a debate that came up on a collateral question at 
the Jast session. I have not the debates before 
tne, but-I think that I can turn to them and show | 


that the honorable Senator from Connecticut ex- || 


pressed a preference at that time for giving to the | 
gentleman who has charge of the Census Bureau ° 
the privilege of making a contract for this print- 
ing. The inference follows as a matter of course | 
-that it would have taken the direction which I in- 
dicated. 

Mr. SMITH. 


| 
ii whieh I pro 
I do not know what the gentle- || 


man may find recorded in the debates of the Sen- | 
ate, as having been said by me, but I know that I |: 


never entertained any such view as that. I must | 
also say, in very broad terms, that my friend from 

Arkansas (Mr. Borxanp] is entirely mistaken. 
do not know but that I may have used language 
from which he properly inferred what he seems 
to have inferred, but I have never entertained any 


such views, but have been from the beginning to- | 


tally o ed to breaking up the contract system. 
Ate Mr. Bricur had concluded his remarks, 
Mr. Smıra (January 13th) rejoined as follows: 
Mr. President, I wish to make a very few re- 
marks in reply to my honorable friend from In- 
diana, and i am pron to do so on account of, 
the personal issue which my honorable friend 
made with me last evening. 
ator saw fit to remark, that at the last session of | 
Congress he understood me to take ground in the | 
Senate in favor of giving the printing of the census 
returns to a political press in this city—I think he 
named the | 
under an entire misapprehension upon that sub- | 
ject. Ido not suppose that my honorable friend | 
intended to misrepresent my position in that re- | 


gard. The truth is, that from the very outset of 
this business, I have been utterly opposed to the || 
reintroduction into Congress of the old practice || Pe 
e subject 
as the honorable Secretary may deem to be neces- 


of dispensing the public printing on the principle 
of political favoritism; and it so happens that I find 
myself on record, in a trainof remarks submitted 
to the Senate, in relation to this very subject of 
printing the census returns, in which views are 
expressed such as I had the honor to lay before 


hat honorable Sen- || 


lic. Ithen suggested that he was || 


the Senate yesterday; and I hope the Senate will 


law, and conferring on the head of the Department of the 
Interior the arbitrary power of making a contract with any 
individual that he pleases, and upon any terms that he may 
see fit, without advertising, without competition. To any 
such provision in this bill, I am utterly opposed—not that I 


believe the honorable gentleman at the head of that Depart- ; 


ment would abuse the trust thus confided in him; I am con- 
vinced he will execute it with as much fidelity as any other 
of the distinguished citizens of the country. 

& Now, sir, in order to realize, or rather to carry out 
what has been the policy of the Government for several 
years past, to wit: to have all the printing let out at con- 


tract, and given to the lowest bidder, all that is required is | 
the addition of a few words to the clause of the twentieth | 


section.” 
The last clause reads thus: 


«& And further, as the returns are made, to cause the same 
to be classified and arranged in the best and most con- 
venient manner for use ; and —— thousand copies thereof 
to be printed far distribution.” 

“Now, sir, if the amendment of my honorable friend 


shall fail, I shall propose to add to that clause these words: 


€ On contract, as now provided by law.’ That is to say, 
to the lowest bidder.’’ 


And then, again, I remarked: 


“J would say that I am not for subsidizing the press of ; 
the city, either the Whig or the Democratic press—either . 


the one or the other. ?? 

And again: 

“As to the scheme of giving the printing, at this late 
day, to the political press of this city, it is a proposition that 
I shal) resist to the uttermost, and atail times. ”’ 

And finally, I remarked: 


& J intend, sir, to resist now, and at all times hereafter, 


the connection of the public printing with the political press ' 


of this city, whether upon the one side or the other. I 
therefore insist that the 2Ist section is exactly right; and 
with respect to the preceding section, all that is required is 
simply the addition of four or fiye words such as I have 


views now; therefore the charge of inconsistency 


falls to the ground. I resist now, as I ever have, | 


the idea of breaking up the existing policy of 
Congress, and am for letting out the public print- 
ing, whether Congressional or Departmental, to 
the lowest bidder. 

But I understand my honorable friend from In- 
diana [Mr. Bricut] to say, that the amendment 
e to his resolution contemplates 
giving this printing to the Secretary of the Interior, 
to be disposed of by him arbitrarily and at his 
own discretion; or, in other words, to give him 
the power, if he should see fit, to confer the exe- 


; cution of the work upon some portion of the po- 
1} 


litical press in the city. I regret: very much, Mr. 
President, that when n 
day I did not move the printing of this: amend- 
ment; and when I consider the character of my 
chirography, I will not complain that my honor- 


‘able friend from Indiana [Mr. Brient] should 
< have entirely misapprehended the object and pur- 


rt of this amendment. It does not, sir, propose 
at all to confer any discretionary power upon. the 
Secretary of the Interior. On the contrary, it re- 

ires him, in the first place, to let out the composi- 
tion and the press-work; in the second place, the 
supply of paper; and in the third place, the bind- 
ing, in conformity with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An aet making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the Government 


| for the year 1842;” or, in other words, to adver- 


tise it in the public pra for thirty days, to- re- 
ceive the bids of all those who choose to enter into 
this competition, ‘and then to let it out to those 
who will do the work for the lowest price, accord- 
ing to the specifications, the party bidding to give 
security, and the work, the whole work—the 

per, composition, press-work, and binding—to 
to such supervision and inspection 


sary ingrder to secure a full and faithful perform- 
ance of the contract. By my proposed amend- 
ment, therefore, I banish eall favoritism in the 
execution of the work in any and every form; 
and put it upon the same footing as the depart- 


closed my remarks yester- 


mental printing now stands, except in one or two 
points which 1 regard as improvements. ‘There 
is, therefore, not to be any favoritism. The work 
is to be done on the lowest terms; and it will be 
| done, I have no doubt, in a manner which will be 
i entirely satisfactory to the Department, to Con- 
| gress, and tlre people of the country in general. 
: Again, Mr. President, the honorable Senator 
. from Indiana saw fit to remark, that I had, as he 
‘presumed, greatly underrated the value of this 
work, and that I seemed to suppose that it was of 
. very little consequence—that it was a thing to be 
| printed and thrown aside, like many other docu- 
ments, as of no value. The Senator says it is a 
work of very great value—that it is to go into the 
l records of the Government, and into our colleges 
‘i and the various States of the Union; and the hon- 
orable Senator saw fit to have read, at the desk of 
the Secretary ,some eulogies by some foreign writer 
' (I hardly know who) on the value of this work, 
i and speaking of it as being a very great improve- 
i; ment on any work of this character, either in this 
| country or in Europe. Sir, I have not under- 
| valued this work. know that it is a work of 
high importance. But what, let me ask the hon- 
! orable Senator from Indiana, has that to do with 
. printing it at the Union office? That is the ques- 
tion I wish him to answerme. What has the 
importance of the work to do with printing it 
| without competitors? What has that to do with 
: the question of the propriety of conferring this 
work upon the political press of this city as a 
matter of favoritism ? 

But the honorable Senator stands up and gravely 
` tells the Senate that this work is undisposed of— 
i. that itis a sort of waif or estray, which the hon- 
' orable Senator proposes we should capture and 
| deliver over to the proprietors of the Union news- 
' paper in this city. And this is said, I presume, to 

alleviate any little irritation of conscience which 
there may be, and I venture to say that there is a 
good deal in this Chamber in regard to the pro- 
i priety of taking this course. It is a work which 
|! the honorable Senator says is “‘ undisposed of !’” 
| And why is it undisposed of? Simply because 
we have not ordered the Secretary of the Interior 
to print it. And if it were ordered to be printed, 
ii then it would come under the law of 1842, which 
tells the Senator from Indiana that it shall not go 
into the Union office unless they are the lowest 
| bidders. The Senate is to make the order, and 
|| then comes in the law of 1842 to take hold of it. 
The gentleman proposes to alter this law to take 
it out of the hands of the proper party, and to 
hand it over to my friend from Arkansas, (Mr. 
| Borzanp,} to be bargained out to Donelson & 
Armstrong. He again{Mr. Bortanp] replies that 
he will have nothing to do: with it, and I respect 
‘and honor him very much for coming to such a 
| conclusion. He does not like the job. But, says 
my honorable friend from Indiana, ‘1 guess I can 
find Senators who would be willing to do this.” 
Possibly he may; I donot know but he will. Per- 
haps the honorable Senator -from Indiana himself 
will volunteer to help this most lucrative job into 
the office of a certain concern, for the welfare of 
| which he appears to have a profound solicitude. 
i ‘But,’ again says the honorable Senator, ‘I 
can furnish you.a precedent for all this, because 
Congress has been buying books for I.don’t know 
how long—about a quarter of a century—and 
| handing them over to themselves.” “Very well; E 
can tell that honorable Senator that I have not a 
very exalted opinion of that operation; and if he 
will: introduce a proposition to repeal the whole 
system, I will vote for his proposition, and restore 
all the books which I have received from the Gov- 
ernment. I say that a more wasteful, more prod- 
igal, more wicked system of disbursing the public 
! money never existed on earth than this system of 
| distributing. books among members of Congress. 
I do not say this to inculcate the idea that we 
obtain anything more than an adequate and just 
compensation for our services here. I know that 
I earn, and more than earn, every dollar I receive; 
indeed, I cannot save out of my mileage and per 
diem but a trifle to pay the oad gag of my fam- 
ily during the recess. But what I object to is, 
that this book system costs the Government two: 
or three times more than the value or amount of: 
benefit conferred on members, as witness the fol- 
lowing table: . : 
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Prices paid by Government for books distributed under reso- 
lution of 


| 


Paid by Congress. By dealers. | 

American Archives............++ 136 00 S40 00 ii 

American State Papers... 235 50 35 00 li 

Register of Debates. ........0005 155 00 5500 |: 
Congressional Globe and Appendix 80 00 e 30 00 
Eltiott’s Debates .........0...085 16 00 8 00 

Land Laws ......ecceeee cece neee 10 00 400 i 
Contested Blections...........+- 5 00 2 00 
Statutes at Large ..........ee cee 28 00 22 00 
Hickey’s Constitution ........... 100 1 00 
$666 50 $287 00 


Now it is well known, that these books are | 
sold by some of the members—perhaps only by |: 
out-going members—who realize only the prices | 
named in the second column, or about those prices, 
and then the dealers resell them to Congress, de- |; 
manding the original cost or prices, when they are |; 
redistributed, and so on indefinitely. When we |; 
consider the great number of new members both 
of the Senate and House who make their appear- | 
ance on this theatre at the opening of every Con- 


~ and yet he is prepared to plunge into this business 
in the dark, Pith 


| this morning that he has one State done. 


gress, (for it is to such only the books are given) 
it will appear that many hundred thousand dollars : 
must have been thrown away during the existence 
of this system to confer an inconsiderable benefit 


on members; and am I wrong in denouncing such | 


a system as corrupt, and as unworthy of further 
countenance or extension ? 

-A Senator, (in his seat.) Oh, move to divide 
the money amongst ourselves. 

Mr. SMITH, (laughingly.) Yes, if we could 
divide the money among ourselves, there would be 
some propriety in that—some good common sense : 

- in that; but to incur so much expense for the sake 


of conferring some little miserable picayune ben- ` 
efit upon this member or on that upon his recent ‘| 
advent to Congress is wasteful and extravagant to |! 
the last degree. But I say, in all earnestness, that `| 


it would be infinitely better, if this system is to be ` 
continued, to take this money openly and manfully | 
out of the Treasury and distribute 1t amongst our- 
selves, than to resort to this indirect method of | 
increasing the remuneration of members in a mode ! 
which is really of very little value to us one way 
or the other. But the honorable Senator from In- 
diana says that because this old and corrupt sys- 
tem—and I beg pardon for using the word ‘‘cor- 
rupt,” for I mean nothing offensive by the way in 
which I use it—which has come down to us, I do 
not know how long, is still in use, therefore we 
shall be justified in seizing hold of this piece of. 
ee printing an 
job on political favorites. i 
Mr. BRIGHT. I desire to correct the Senator: | 
1 did not use the word “‘ corrupt,” nor did I say | 
anything against the system of printing books. I | 
have never voted for books; I have always voted | 


against the practice, though I have taken them, | 


as I understand the Senator from Connecticut has i| consideration of the bill granting the right of way and 
i: making a grant of land to the State of Iowa, in aid of the 


also. 

Mr. SMITH. 
the distribution of books among members, 
have traveled in some degree out of the proper 
limits; but the honorable Senator referred to it, as 
being some justification of this extraordinary 
measure. I think I am in order to denounce this 
system as an abuse. But after all, what is it but 


buying books? It is not Congressional printing, `| 
it is not departmental printing; it is buying cer- || 


tain books, containing a great deal of information ; 
which we distribute among the members for the 


purpose, as we suppose, of enabling us the better to |: 


ischarge our duties here. But 1 must confess ` 
they have had very little effect so far as I am con- : 
cerned, for there are many volumes of them into 
which I have never looked. I know that Con- |: 
“gress has purchased books, and has paid for them | 
a great deal more than they were worth; and I || 
hope that when my friend brings up the subject | 
as one to be imitated, he does not propose that we : 
shall pay the Union office thesameexorbitant rates, : 
which he seems to think will not amount to more 
than $300,000. 

But how does the Senator know it will coi 
only $300,000? On what basis does he make that 
calculation? Has he told us how may copies 
of this work he proposes to have printed? and is 
it not absolutely necessary that Congress should 


of the expense of the work? I certainly cherish 


ij for the Senator from Indiana sentiments of very 


high respect; I know he is a vigilant and highly- 


valuable member of this bedy, and I will do him | 


the justice to say here, that I know of no man who 
is more prompt, more energetic, and more deter- 
mined in resisting the passage through this Senate 
of any bill which will be likely to cast a burden 
upon the Treasury, without the severest scrutiny; 


out any knowledge of elements 
indispensable to a proper estimate or calculation 
of the cost. 

There appears to be something that has disarmed 
the usual vigilance of my friend from Indiana. He 
says the Superintendent of the Census tells him |, 

Ido not |; 

know how long they have been in arriving at that |, 
oint of consummation; and when the remaining ' 
Bites are to be completed, I do not know. i 

Sir, I know that Congress has been in the habit 
of buying books, and I know that we provide for |! 
the publication of our debates—to what profit I |; 
will not undertake to say, or with what utility to | 
the country. We paid at the last Congress $7 50 ' 


| per column for the publication of our speeches in |; 
the Intelligencer, and $7 50 to the Union. The | 
Intelligencer could not live by it, and has therefore | 
gone out of the business. But the Union contin- |. 

` ues to prosecute the work, and I hope will prose- | 


cute it with success. As it is very important, or 


: is supposed to be important, that our debates 
' should be published in full, if $7 50 is not a suffi- 
` cient compensation to the ‘t Union,” I am willing | 
' to add to it, particularly as we are now relieved 


from the expense of publishing them in the ‘‘In- 
telligencer.”? But what has that to do with the 
question before us? What if we do hire the 
Union to print our debates? what if we do not 
open the work to competition? 
departmental printing; and I say that the very 
moment we determine upon the number of copies 
to be printed, and order the Secretary of the Inte- 


tion of existing laws, and is disposed of. 


. ening to me. | , ; 
i| do not bring the reserved sections into market 

until after the improvement has been made. 

: not know that any of these reserved sections have 
., been brought into market in any one instance 
|, Since we have granted alternate sections for inter- 


in conferring itas a | 


I am sensible, in speaking of i 


| though he was opposed to everything like a do- 


settle the question in regard to the number of 
copies before anybody can make any calculation 


But, Mr. President, after having addressed the 
: Senate, perhaps at an unreasonable length, yester- 
; day, upon this subject, I do not deem it right that 


body; and I have to express my thanks for the ; 
patience and attention that hay been shown in list- |! 


GRANTS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, ` i 


In THE Senate, January 26, 1852. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 


construction of certain Railroads in the State of Iowa. ! 
The pending question being on the substitute reported 


| 
I |} from the Committee on Public Lands, as a model bill inre- || 
tion to all grants of lands forthe construction of railways— || 


Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 
Mr. Presipent: When the adjournment took ! 
place on Thursday last, I was about to pay my 


|; respects to the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dove- |: 
: I will now pro- |, 
ceed to perform the task which I have allotted to '; 


Las,] and to notice his argument. 


myself, and I will do it with as much brevity as I |; 
possibiy can. 
ment, the Senator said that this was nota question |; 
of the distribution of the proceeds of sales, or a 
donation of public lands to the States. He said that 
if it werea question of ‘distribution,’ or *dona- 
tion,” he should oppose either, thereby showing 
that-he is unwilling to distribute the proceeds, or |; 
to give the lands to the several States constituting |; 
out Confederation. But it seems to me that my |! 
friend from Illinois fell into a most striking incon- |: 
sistency before he got through his remarks. Al- |! 

| 
he was in hopes the policy would be adopted :! 
of donating to. individuals, who should constitute || 
actual settlers upon the lands. It seemyto me ` 


nation to the States, he wound up by stating that 


i 


| that if there be no considerations of public policy | 
; which will justify dometions to the States, there | 


are none which would justify donations to individ- |; 
uals. They are both gifts, they are both gratui- || 


The census is ` 


rior to print the work, it comes under the opera- || 


In the commencement of his argu- |; 


ties. Viewing them in the light of donations, 
their policy can only be defended upon the ground, 
| that the improvementand settlement of the country 
constitute objects of such value, that you will be 
justified in making donations to actual settlers. 
If mere settlement and improvement can justify a 
donation to a private individual, why may not 
public advantages, resulting from improving the 
country by railroads and canals, equally justify a 
grant or donation to a State? Where is the dif- 
ference in principle? There can benone. Forin 
making distributions, or donations to the States, 
we act on the idea that the interest of the great 


; whole is promoted by it; and in making donations 


to actual settlers, you can only do it upon the 
same idea. It seems, too, that any principle which 
tolerates a donation to settlers for the improve- 


| ment of the country, equally sustains the grants to 


States, when the grant 1s connected with such im- 


| provements as clearly conduce to the general wel- 
i fare. 


In using national property, and in giving 
itaway, the gentleman doubtless means to benefit 
the nation. I can see no difference in principle 
between the benefit resulting from settling and 
improving the country, and that which arises from 
the construction of railroads and canals. 

The whole argument of my friend from Illinois 
is based entirely upon the ground that the remain- 
ing lands, after you grant the alternate sections for 
railroads and canals, are increased in value by the 
grant to such an extent that the Government of 
: the United States loses nothing. In the first part 

of his speech he opposed everything like donation 
or distribution merely. After taking a position of 
_ that sort, he saw that this bill would’ be attacked 
on the ground that it was a donation, which he 
had condemned. It was, therefore, necessary for 
him to show that the bill occupied a position 
| which escaped his condemnation; and to do that 
he goes upon the principle, that by granting the 
alternate sections you increase the value of those 
sections retained to such an extent that the Gov- 
ernment loses nothing. Now, is it true, that the 
Government loses nothing by these grants of alter- 
nate sections? Is it true, that the retained sections 
become sufficiently valuable to indemnify the Gov- 
ernment for giving away half the public lands 


,. within six miles on either side of the road? 
I should trespass further upon the time of this || 


In the first place, let me remark, that when you 
double the price upon the retained sections, you 
postpone the sale upon those sections for ten 
or twelve, or perhaps for fifteen years. You 


Ido 


i nal improvements. They may have been sold for 
| aught I know. If‘ so, my friend from Michigan, 
| (Mr. Fexvcu,] the chairman of the Committee on 
| Public Lands, can no doubt inform me, and I shalt 
| be glad to know from him whether any of the re- 
served sections have been brought into market and 
been sold. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. No doubt the provision 
of the law will be carried out. But the point which 
I wish to make is, that when it is carried out, it 
is done only some five, ten, or fifteen years after 
the grant has been made to the State, and after the 
reservation takes place. 


Mr. JONES, of Iowa. The alternate sections 


1852.] 
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of market only until the line of a particular rail- | 
road is designated. As soon as that is done, or | 
at least as soon as it is surveyed, the lands re- 
served by the Government on the line of the road , 
are brought into market. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know the. 
length of time they are kept out of market. I 
have called for information. No doubt my friends 
from the land States are better informed on the 
subject than Lam. They have given their state- 
ments to the Senate. It appears, at all events, 
that these reserved lands are kept back from sale 
for some time. How long the time is, does not 
distinctly appear. My friend who last addressed 
us says they are brought into market just as soon 
as the line of the canal or railroad is designated, 
and the selections are made. If the time is short, 


the injury which the Government sustains is pro- '! 


rtionately diminished. If the time is long, the 
injury which the Government sustains is propor- 
tionately increased. Whether the time be short or 
long, the Government sustains injury in propor- 
tion to the time, by withholding the lands from 
market, and in keeping money out of the Treasu- 
ry during the delay. There can be no avoiding 
this conclusion. If it be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to obtain money, and put it into the 
Treasury by selling its lands, so long as you post- 
pone the execution of that policy, by withholding ' 
the lands from market, you inflict a proportionate - 
injury upon the country at large. 

A Senator having intimated his dissent— 

Mr. U. said: Well,if it is no injury to keep 
money out of the Treasury by delay, | suppose 


of land reserved to the United States are kept out {| the value of the land fand to the national Treas- 


1 
i 


SENATE. 


ury one cent. You cannot, by any possibility, by 
doubling the price of the reserved sections, and 


, leaving the sections already in the market as they | 


_ equal quantity! 


i 


are, bring into the Treasury of the United States 


you would if no grant were made. The thing is 
an impossibility. The idea, then, that we of the 
West are to exempt ourselves from increased tax- 
ation, and that we are thus husbanding the re- 
sources of the land fund by making grants of this . 
sort, is altogether fallacious. All that we accom- 
plish by this kind of legislation is to make a pres- 
ent to the States of a large quantity of land, and ` 


then indemnify ourselves for the loss by requiring |: 


farmers and settlers to pay double price for an 

Mr. President, what do these grants do? If, 
according to the old system, which was once pop- 
ular in this country, the Government itself used 


. the land fund, in making improvements for itself; 


and then when the improvements were made, re- 


‘duced the fare and tolls for transportation and 


the Government would sustain none, if money | 


was never brought into it in. The argument 
is an argument of time; and the gentleman inti- 
mates that time is of no consequence—that time 


is not an element of importance. But it cannot ` 


be gotten round in that way. Time is an element 


in the consideration of this question, and has its , 


weight in proportion to the delay. 
T 

nois, by which he justifies these grants for rail- 
road purposes, rests entirely on the ground that 
the reserved lands are increased in value. He 
admits that if this bill is not defensible upon that 
ground,. there can be no justification for it. It 
would have been a strange process of reasoning, 
had the Senator from Illinois undertaken to prove : 
that granting lands to actual settlers for nothing, 
would increase the value of the land fund, which 
at one time in his argument he seemed so anxious 
to husband and improve. If he had suggested in 
regard to settlers, the same rule which this bill 
applies to the State, to wit: the grant of alternate 
sections and doubling the price of those re- | 
tained, he might have made something out of the | 
argument; but his willingness to ‘‘donate the 
lands to actual settlers ’’"—for that is his language, 
without reserving any adjacent lands, to be sold 
above the minimum price, is inconsistent with his 


e whole argument of the Senator from Ili- ` 


' tion with a corporation, to make the railroad or 


travel down to nothing, except the mere cost of 
superintendence and repairs—then there would 
be a saving to the West of taxation. There 
would then, indeed, be a great saving of taxation. 
But what is the course of things now? Why, in 
violation of the very principle which the Senator 
from Illinois seems to Fave had in view, at the time 
he suggested this idea of saving us from taxation, 
you make these grants to the States, and thus | 
enable them, with their own means, and those de- 
rived from this Government alone, or in connec- 


the canal, and then through all time to come, you 
allow the States, and their associate corporations, 
to tax transportation and travel, according to what 


rates of toll they please. Thisisthesystem which | 


now has become popular. 

Sir, the Government of the United States through 
its money, through its land—for land in this as- 
pect of the question is money—is made to furnish 
the means, whereby travel and commerce are to be 
taxed without limit, and without end. But this is 


‘not all. The time was when it was popular to | 
' avail ourselves of the greater economy and better 
: management of private individuals, acting in the 
. promotion of their own interests, to subscribe 


stock in corporations, and thus to accomplish, in ` 
behalf of the Government of the United States, ob- 


, jects of internal improvement which seemed to be 


necessary and proper. Under that view, in times 
past, you subscribed thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal; you subscribed thousands of dollars to the 
Dismal Swamp Canal; and you subscribed thou- 
sands of dollars to the Louisville and Portland Ca- , 


nal, about which, I hope, in the progress of this ', 


. session, to say a great deal to this Senate; for it | 


` scription, until you are now about to 


argument against making donations to the States. 


ut the Senator says that ‘* we of the Western | 


will be shown that you have profited by that sub- 
ome the | 


‘in your power to free the commerce of the Ohio 


‘ country are opposed to increased taxation, and - 
tto any system of measures which shall pro- . 


s duce such a necessity; and therefore, to prevent 

‘such a necessity—the necessity of increased ; 
‘ taxation—he says ‘‘ we wish to husband and en- 
* hance the value of this land fund, and derive all | 
* the revenue from it which a wise and just policy | 
‘ would bring into the Treasury.” These are the | 
words of the Senator. How does he enhance and | 
increase the value of the land fund, when he grants 


alternate sections and doubles the price of the sec- | 
tions retained ? 


! 
| 
| 


Does that enhance and increase © 


the value of the land fund one cent to the Gov- |: 


ernment? Not an tota. 
where it was before you reserved or granted any 
portion of the lands. Youcannot increase by that | 
process the value and price of those sections which | 
are offered at private entry for sale to individuals, į 
and which are not reserved to be sold at double 
the minimum. They remain, in all time to come, | 


at §1 25 per acre. It is not pretended by the ad- :' 


is bi li these lands |: 
Ce ees PEOToT Well. x | sions, you are doing precisely the samething which | 


for more than $1 25 per acre. Well, if you double 
the price of the reserved sections, and give away 
for nothing as much as you retain, as far as money 
is concerned, you remain precisely where you 
stood before, and you do not enhance or increase 


It leaves it precisely i 


: the Government to becomea partner with a corpo- 


It was the Monroe doctrine that stock might be ' 


river from an oppressive tax. Al this will have 
been accomplished by the operations of the canal 
itself. This glorious achievement has been ac- 
com 


: sole owner of the whole property, and to have it | 
| 


and the whole Mississippi valley; also to this Gov- 
ernment, which will shortly own the entire work. | 
Such amimprovement, with such results, is not to | 
be found, perhaps, anywhere else within the limits | 
of the United States;and well does it vindicate the | 
wisdom of that system which folly has overturned. | 


constitutionally subscribed to aid corporations in | 
making roads and canals. It was the doctrine 
which obtained in the administration of Mr. Mon- | 
roe, one of the revolutionary fathers, and one of | 
the most admirable Presidents that we have ever | 
had. But you-haveexploded that doctrine. The 
people have been taught that it was degrading to 


ration. One of your Presidents vetoed the Lexing- 
ton and Maysville road bill. What are you doing 
now? Why, in violation of all past political profes- 


was condemned in times past, except that. you do 
not do it in person, but you doit by another.. You. 
are now putting funds into the hands of the States 
and allowing the States to associate with corpora- 


: roads are located. 


plished under an old system, which has been |; 
glorious and beneficial to the State of Kentucky, | 


| tions, and by such association, as a partner with 
the corporation, to make improvements that are 
to tax travel and commerce forever. If you would 
use the funds of the nation, as in times past—if 


.| you would act in your national character, and be- 
one cent more of money under these grants than |: 


come the controller of those corporations with 
which you mingle your funds, or if you take the 
funds and act for yourselves, as you have done in 
the case of the Cumberland road, and when you 
have finished a great work surrender it up to the 
use of the public, reserving only such tolls as will 
keep the improvement in repair,—if you would do 
that, it seems to me you would be acting upon 
high national considerations. When, however, 
: you are taking the course which is now proposed, 
| you are depriving yourselves of the power and 
giving it up to the States to be used for their indi- 
, vidual aggrandizement and the aggrandizement of 
their associate corporations, ina way which the 
Democracy have heretofore condemned. So much 
for the Senator’s argument, that he is opposed to 
increasing taxation and is for husbanding the land 
fund. These are beautiful words, but ‘tacts speak 
louder than words.” The votes and acts of the 
Senator go to tax the travel and commerce of the 
West, and this for the benefit of his State, proba- 
bly as a partner in a private corporation, his Jack- 
son creed to-the contrary notwithstanding. No 
. Matter where we live we must pay tribute forever 
; for using improvements made with our own prop- 
‘erty. The Kentuckian is taxed, and his repre- 
sentative in Congress has no power to relieve him. 
Our funds, our control over the road—all, all is 
‘ surrendered to the discretion of the State, and that 
forever. Such is the difference between Whig and 
Democratic policy. The Senator has voted, and 
will vote, in such a way as to produce taxation 
upon travel and upon commerce by State author- 
ity. I would, if I could, reserve the right to con- 
‘trol the funds of the nation applied to objects of 
| internal improvement by Congress, believing they 
would be better and more liberally administered 
; for the interests of the whole people: 
:- Mr. DAWSON. He wants to save his own 
, State from taxation. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir; my friend 
' very well remarks that it would have the effect of 
saving the Senator’s State, and other States to 
_which these donations are given, from taxation, 
and leave the taxation to be felt by my constitu- ` 
ents and by yours, Mr. President, [Mr. BADGER 
in the chair,] as well as by theconstituents of the 
' gentlemen who a the States in which these 
That is the effect of it. If 
you make these works as a nation, and make them 
y the national power and authority, you then 
. hold all the tolls received for the benefit of your 
constituents and mine, in common with those of 
every other Senator. But the system upon which 
we are now acting is to pass over all those national 
| funds into the hands of the States, and then let 
them, either directly by themselves or through as- 
sociations with corporations, make these improve- 
ments, and then bring all the tolls into the State 
Treasury, thereby exempting the citizens of the 
| State from taxation, and raising their revenue from 
‘those who use the works, That is the present 
course of things. This Government builds’ rail- 
roads gratuitously for Illinois and the other States 
in which the public lands are situated, and leaves 
Kentucky and the old States to build their rail- 
roads, without help, by their own money and toil! 
This Government, if it had husbanded its resour- 
cesand had chosen to invest them with the view of 
receiving tolls, might have derived a revenue-from 
the proper investment and management of the land 
fund, which would have done more to curtail the 
| amount of the tariff than could have been done in 
| any other mode. I have been surprised that the ultra 
free-trade men, the anti-tariff politicians, have not 
in times past seized the idea of administering the 
public lands in euch manner as to produce a rev- 
enue by permanent investments, and thus dimin- 
ish the amount to be raised by duties on foreign 
merchandise. Such a policy, a skillful investment 
of the public lands, might ultimately diminish the 
duties to one half of what they now are, and thus 
romdte the -cause which the dominant party 
profess to have so much at heart. 
My friend from Hlinois, [Mr. Dovezas,] says 
‘that he is perfectly disinterested now; that he can 
look at the policy of this lowa bill without any 
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emotion growing out of personal interest. And | 
why? Because, he says, 
She has heretofore received at the hands of the 
last Congress, two and a half millions of acres of - 
the public lands, and he is satisfied ! If the State : 
of Illinois should only realize a dollar an acre for | 
these lands, (and ag the act making the grant she ` 
is notallowed to sell them at less than $1 25,) she 
would have a fund of two millions and a half of 
dollars. If that fund could be so invested in those 
railroads as to make it produce only six per cent., 
(and I have no doubt that it will be invested so as | 
to produce nearly double that amount,) then the | 
State of Ilinois will have $150,000 a year clear | 

rofit, to put into her coffers, and that, too, by the | 
legislation of Congress. Thus her people are to 
be exempt from taxation henceforth an for ever 
to that extent, if the fund be wisely and judiciously 
managed. 

My friend says, that this policy is to be sanc- 
tioned upon another view of the question. He 
says the Government is a great land owner; that 
it cannot sell its lands, and, not being able to sell 
them, the better way is to give away half, in or- 
der to make the other half saleable. Hesays that 

„ these lands are distant from market and destitute ; 
of timber; and therefore you must build a railroad : 
in order to enable people to get timber to their 


land, and in order to enable them to get their corn . 


and other agricultural productions to market. 


These are the arguments; but what are the facts? | 


Is it a fact that these lands cannot be sold? I deny 
it. Surely, my friend has not examined the rec- 
ord. If he will look into the record he will find ' 
that the reports of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office contradicts the statement which 
he makes here on this floor. If he will go further; 
if he will look into the report of Mr. K enneäy. 
Superintendent of the Census, he will find that 
these lands are selling most rapidly in the new 
States. What ig the condition of the State of Il- 
linoie, in comparison with my own Statė? In Ken- | 
tucky, during the last decennial period, we have 
increased only at the rate of 25.98-100 per cent. 
We have barely held our own, relatively, and we 
_ only retain our present number of members of the 
House of Representatives, Look at Illinois. The | 
rate of increase in her population has been 78.81-100 
r cent., or three times as great as the increase of 
entucky,and Illinois gains two members of Con- 
gress. Does not that prove that Illinois is being 
settled very rapidly ? Kentucky iscomparatively a | 
new State; but Illinois, being newer, settles three | 
times as fast. Does that look asiflands had not been 
sold in Illinois? I had intended, if I had leisure, to © 
form a table for the use of the Senate, and give 
the amount of lands sold in Illinois, as well as all 
the land States in the Union, for the years 1848- | 
°49-’50. I have not yet been able to obtain all the ' 


tables, but I find that in 1848 we sold 1,887,553 | 


acres for cash; and besides those cash sales, there 
were located to satisfy militar 
2,288,960 acres, making apwaida of four millions 
of acres of land appropriated in that year, My 
exqminalions pee ne to say, that the aaan i 
of land appropriated through the location of lan 
warrants T Ka peg enpa has heen. increased, 


instead of falling -off;-«inay: the ¥ 8.: The 
chairman of the Committee oa Bu endawilly 
perhaps, be able to state the precise quantity: 


which has been sold for cash during the last three 
ears, and the precise quantity which has been 
located ‘in satisfaction of military bounty land | 
warrants. If you will take the result of the last | 
three years, and compare them with the state of- 
things which previously existed, you will find that | 
more land is absorbed now than formerly. This 
roves that the idea suggested by the Senator from - 
llinois, that these lands cannot be sold or settled, ` 
is altogether fallacious. 1 have requested a friend , 
to get. me the figures, in reference to all these | 
points, from the ‘Land Office, and if the statement ` 
should arrive here in the course of my remarks I 
willread it to the Senate, in order to show exactly 
how the facts stand. l 
_ Mr. President, I had.not the honor, nor can : 
it be said of me, as. it. was of gentleman who | 
once occupied your. seat, that I was born in a | 
canebrake and rocked ja a sugar-trough. I can i 
only boast that I wes. carried to the cane-brake - 
pretty soon after I was.born, Allow me to say, 
sir, in sober seriousness, that I -keow something 


land warrants, ;j } e 
'| truth of his position, How would an in ividual 


i 


i| they were called barrens. 
ii now selling at from twenty to thirty dollars per 
acre; and they are among the best lands in the 
ii whole State. Thus, in half a lifetime, these lands 
ii have grown from nothing to be worth twenty or 


about the settlement of the western country; and | because there is no constitutional power, as is con- 


his State is satisfied. | I tell you that these western lands of ours are 
‘| brought into market and are settling as rapidly as 


the uses and necessities of the country require. 


We had prairie lands in Kentucky, in the very re- | 
i gion where I live, just as there are prairie lands in `' 
Illinois, of which my friend from Illinois sı oke, ' 


These prairie lands in Kentucky, when | was 


‘i taken as a little boy to them, were called barrens. 
| They received that name from an opinion which 
+| prevailed among the early settlers of the country, 
'| that lands which produced neither timber nor wa- 


ter—for almost all the streams there are subterra- 
nean, which is a curious feature in.the geology of 
our country—were good for nothing; therefore, 
But these lands are 


| 
i 


thirty dollars an acre. 1, myself, have seen rail- | 


< timber cut, and rails made where, when I was a 


| child, I gathered strawberries. Such is the rapid- . 
ity with which timber grows in that portion of 


the country. And there is at this day, in the 
country where I live, notwithstanding all the im- 
provements which have been made, more timber, 
more trees capable of being used for house build- 
ing purposes, and for farming and agricultural 
purposes, than there were when I first went to that 
country. We occupy precisely the same condi- 
tion, too, in reference to markets. Why, look at 


i the State of Illinois, surrounded on one side by 


the Ohio river, on the west by the Mississippi, on | 


| the east by the Wabash, on the north by Lake 


Michigan, and penetrated by the Illinois river 
through its centre—you can hardly find a foot of 


land in that great and growing State, that is distant ` 


more than thirty or forty miles from a navigable 
stream. Yet, for the purpose of justifying such 
grants as this bill proposes, the Senator says these 
lands of lHinojs are worthlessand good for nothing, 
because of their destitution of timber and distance 
from market. From my own experience I know 
that the facts do not warrant the statement of my 
friend. Heseems to have forgotten another thing. 
He says that if his people raise some forty or 
fifty bushels of corn per acre, it cannot be carried 
to market—it will not bear transportation. He for- 
gets a very common adage among the farmers of 
the western country, that hogs are the best sacks 
to carry corn to market in. Mules will do ver 

well. ‘So will horses and cattle. My friend's 


constituents have nothing to do but to convert ;' justice, 


their corn into hogs, and mules, and horses, and 
cattle, and then they can drive it to market. My 
friend’s representation of facts will not do to be 
told to one as well informed as I am, experi- 
mentally, upon subjects of this kind. 

After presenting this view of the subject, 
friend from Illinois triumphantly asked the Sen- 
ate, as though he had convinced everybod 
act if he were the great land owner which he rep- 
resents the United States to be. I will tell you 
how an individual would act if he owned all these 
lands. He- would improve them. He would 
wake improvements himself, or if he could not 
es nen en he-would select his: partnera 
crie wonid select -thoge towhom he: would give 
an interest to helf him. And if there happened 
to be one or two farms which separated this indi- 


vidual’s great estate, he would get the right of | 
way across these farms to cannect his lands. If he || 


could not get this right of way through the inter- 


mediate lands for nothing, he would pay a hand- | 


some sum for that privil That is what an in- 
dividual would do. An 


individual idea which my friend from Illinois has 


suggested, the United States ought to get thæright | 


of way across that little strip of Kentucky and 


if you carry out the, 


| 


| 


my | cash sales were 1,329,902 acres. 


i! 


Tennessee which stretches to the Mississippi, : 


for the purpose of connecting the railroad from 
Chicago with the railroad from Mobile. Under 
the new idea of things which now prevails, 
there is no authority to appropriate a dollar 
to make this connection across Kentucky and 
Tennessee. You can make a railroad from Chi- 
cago to Cairo, and there stop. You can begin at 
Mobile and go up to the Tennessee line, and there 

The intermediate space across 


a must etoj 
|| Kentucky and Tennessee must be left unimproved, 


tended, to appropriate land or money to make the 
road over it and complete the connection. è An in- 
dividual similarly situated would get the right of 
way across this intervening space, and connect 
his great estates by a continuous road. The indi- 
vidual who would not do that would deserve a 
straight jacket for a dress anda lunatic asylum 
for a home. But, sir, government affairs are 
never conducted as individual affairs are. There 
is not the same wisdom; there is not the same pru- 
dence; nor is there the same moral honesty; and I 
am sorry to say it. 

I have noticed those arguments of the Senator 
from Illinois which struck me as very objection- 


- able in reference to the general subject of the lands 


‚of the United States. Now, what is to be done 
in regard to this great fund? Itisa great ques- 
| tion, which I have often attempted to answer. I 
| think that the nation ought to use it for purposes 
| of internal improvement and education, and that 
the old States are equally entitled to share with 
the new States in proportion to federal numbers. 
A policy so just and equal, I regret to say, has 
been overthrown by the past legislation of Con- 


(gress. I am not responsible for it. I am ina 


minority; and occupying that position, it becomes 
me to ask myself what Ì ought to do. I have said 
that, as I cannot accomplish what I think ought to 
be done, I have been willing, and am yet willing, 
to let the States have these lands to accomplish 
objects which I think of national importance; not- 
| withstanding the objections which I have already 
stated, Í do this upon the ground that it is impos- 
_ sible, under the present state of things, to get that 
which I think ought to be done; and not being 
able to do what I think ought to be done, and find- 
ing that the improvement of the country is not only 
beneficial to the particular section in which the im- 
rovement is made, but to all parts of the United 
tates—-for I go for the nation as a whole—I am wil- 
i ling to surrender a portion of the lands into the 
- hands of these States, (notwithstanding I see that 
taxation is to be the consequence,) rather than have 
| no improvement madeat all. I have therefore voted 
| heretofore for bills like this; but when I do that, 
! am I to be prevented from saying that it is a par- 
| tial system, so far as it gives advantages to the new 
! States over the old States? No, sir. I have a 
i right to state the truth in reference to this matter, 
and to show that this system, which has prevailed 
in modern times, contrasted with the system which 
ought to prevail, is a system of partiality and in- 
because it confers benefits on particular 
‘sections of the United States, which are withheld 
from other sections equally entitled. 
i. I have received the table of which I spoke, and 
| I will now read it to the Senate. In 1848, the cash 
í sales amounted to 1,887,553 acres. In 1849, the 
| In 1850, the cash 
| sales amounted to 1,405,838 acres. The military 


of the | locations during those years were as follows: In 


| 1848, 2,288,960 acres; in 1849, 3,405,520 acres; in 
1850, 2,167,680 acres. The aggregates for these 
' years show that in 1848 upwards of four millions, 
' in 1849 nearly five millions, and in 1850 nearly 
four millions of acres were absorbed for public use. 
Thus it is shown by the record that the statement 
| of the gentleman from Illinois that these lands 
cannot. be sold, is fallacious; and that they are sold 
and selling rapidly. ln the State of Illinois, in 
1848, 297,869 acres were sold for cash; in 1849, 
259,521; and in 1850, 245,108 acres were sold for 
cash. Thus in his own State in these three years, 
' upwards of eight hundred thousand ; acres of 
pee lands were sold for cash. The military 
locations in Illinois during the same period were 
as follows: In 1848, 635,280 acres; in 1849, 
` 925,640 acres; in 1850, 668,640 acres. The aggre- 
ate of entries of lands, during these three years, 
| in Illinois, was as follows: In 1848, 933,149 acres; 
in 1849, 1,185,161 acres; in 1850, 913,748 acres. 
| So that, on the whole, more than three millions 
| of acres were entered during this period. 
Now, with these facts staring us in the face, 
| with what propriety can it be said that these good 
| lands in Hlinoiscannot be sold? They are coming 
into market just as rapidly as the circumstances of 


| the country, and the interests of our population, 
i require. Our people are an emigrating people. 
| They are a very astute, and discerning, and a very 


wise people, in regard to all matters concerning 


X 


1852.] . 
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their personal interests. They go to Iowa, and 
to Minnesota; they go to Michigan, and the land 
States of the South; to California, Oregon, Utah, 
and New Mexico. They go everywhere for the 

rpose of benefiting their condition. When they | 
find a better tract of land in this wide-spread field, | 
which is open to them, and when they see a pros- 
pect of advancing the interests of their families, 
they leave their old locations and go to new homes. 
These circumstances have perhaps prevented the 
lands of Minois from being settled to the same ex- 
tent as usual, during the last few years; for in that 
time we have acquired California and other Terri- 
tories from Mexico. It is only because greater 
outlets are at present open to our people, that the 
lands of Ilinois have not filled up so rapidly within 
the last year or two as usual. When these ont- 
lets are filled up, you will find the population rush 
into Illinois, aud rapidly increase, until every acre 
of land there is absorbed. f know this from past 
experience in reference to the whole western coun- 
try, and the tables show this to be true. 

Having now answered the argument of my friend 


from Illinois, so far as it seems to me it ought to! 


be answered, I now wish to bring to your atten- 
tion a proposition which I intend to offer to the 
consideration of the Senate. I have drawn up an 
amendment, which I intend to come in at the end 
of the ameodment reported by the Committee on 
Public Lands. ` 

Be it further enacted, d&c., That there shall be granted to 


the States named in this section, for purposes of education | 


and of internal improvement, so much of the public domain 
as is specified for each, that i3 to say: Tu the State of 
Maine, 583,040 acres; to the State of New Hampshire, 
317,760 acres; to the State of Vermont, 313,920 acres; to the | 


State of Massachusetts, 994,240 acres; to the State of Rhode |! 


Island, 147,520 acres ; to the State of Connecticut, 370,560 | 
acres; to the State of New York, 3,097,280 acres; to the i 
State of New Jersey, 489,280 acres; to the State of Penn. | 
sylvana, 2,311,680 acres; to the State of Delaware, 90,560 ; 
acres; to the State of Maryland, 546,880 acres; to the | 
Strate of Virginia, 1,231,680 acres; to the State of North 
Carolina, 7: acres; to the State of South Carolina, | 
514,240 acres ; to the State of Georgia, 753,280 acres ; to ` 
the Btate of Tennessee, 906,560 acres, and to the State of ! 
Kentucky, 897,920 aeres; which land, so granted, shall be | 
lecated in parcels couformably to sectional divisions and ; 
sub-divisions, of not less than three hundred and twenty 
acres in any one location, if so much can be had, on any ' 
public land exeept such to which a right of preémption may ' 
have attached, or such as is or may be reserved from sale : 
by any law of Congress, or proclamation of the President 
of the United States ; which said locations may be made at 
any time after the lands shall have been surveyed according 
to existing laws. And it shall be lawful for the Governors of ' 
said Btates, respectively, to appoint one or more agents to . 
locate the lands granted as aforesaid for the State of which 
he is the Governor. Such agents, in making their locations, . 
shall be governed by such rules and regulations as the Sec- i 
retary of the Interior may from time to time prescribe, 
and when the lands for each State have been located and . 
selected, patents therefor shall be issued to the State entitled 
to the same. 
And be it further enacted, That the lands granted to the | 
States according to the preceding section, shall be disposed | 
of by said States, respectively, in such manner as their re- ; 
spective Legislatures may direct: Provided, however, That j 
no portion of said lands shal! be sold at less than $1 25 per ; 
acre, until otherwise authorized by a law of the United | 
States; and the net proceeds of the sales of said lands shall i 
be faithfully apptied to objects of internal improvement, or | 
to purposes of education, or to both, as the Legislatures of ' 
the States, respectively, owning the lands granted pay di- ! 
reet: Provided, further, That ali roads, railways, bridges, | 
canals, and water courses, which shall be exclusively buih, 
constructed, or improved, by the funds arising from the dis- 
position of said lands, shall be free for the transportation of 
the United States mail, and munitions of war, and for the 
passage of their 
whatever.. 
And be it ! 
ageuts aforesaid, or any one of them, in selecting lands and | 
making locations for his State, to sefect and locate any of | 
the alternate sections, or any pert thereof, which may have | 
been or may hereafter be reserved from sale by any act of : 
Congress granting lands in aid of the construction of any | 
railroad or canal whatever: Provided, however, That in ' 
locating any such section, or part of section, the State for ° 
whose benefit it may be selected or located shall be charged | 
with, and the quantity of land granted to such State shall : 

be diminished by double the quantity of acres contained in ; 
the reserved section, or part of section, thus selected and 
located. Nothing im the last three sections contained shall 
authorize the location of any lands granted by them, or 
either of them, within the limits of the State of California, 
or the Territories of New Mexico, Utah, and Oregon. 


. I wish to state now some of the reasons why I 
think this amendment should be adopted. The 
total quantity of land proposed to be granted by 
my amendment is on 


} 


sixty acres. The model of my amendment you 
will find in the bill which was passed in 1841, 


fourteen millions three |: 


i sand eight dred and |: 
hundred and'nineteen thou eight hundred an i But I have been drawn off from the statement of |! 


| facts upon which I wag entering, in order to prove 


granting five hundred thousand acres to each of 
the new land States. That act of 1841 granted 
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j to this Senate that there ought not to be one hesi- 
i tating voice in voting for my amendment. i 
s 


almost as much 
amendment P 
! You will fin 


land to the new States as my 


States. 


The Senator from Illinois told us the other day, | 


at by the last legislation oa the sadject of grant- 

ing lands for railroads, his State received two and 
a half millions of acres, and that he was content 
with that. Why, in that single bill which passed 
the last Congress, we granted almost as much land 
asmy amendment proposes to give to the large 
State of New York. l only propose a little over 
three millions to that State. Here I willsay, that 
the proposition embraced in my amendment gives 


to each of the States in proportion to its federal | 


population, and it proposes to grant one acre for 

each federal head, throwing off the fractions in or- 

der to make the locations come out even, so that 

they can be located in tracts of not less than three 
- hundred and twenty acres. 
enumeration of 1850. 

By the legislation of the last Congress you gave 


' two anda half millions of acres of land to Illinois - 


alone, in one single bill. My friend from Virginia 


` [Mr. Hunter] gave-us, afew days ago, a list of '- 
' the railroad bills which have been presented at ; 


this session. I can state, from what has been 
: done, that the Committee on Public Lands is 
| disposed to give each new State two railroads 
| throughout its whole territory. 
| estimate of how much would be granted in that 
| way, giving four hundred miles of railroad, upon 
i the average, to each of the new States. If you 
, grant, under this bill, lands to Iowa for two rail- 


roads from the Mississippi to the Missouri river, ` 


“it will make about four hundred miles. Take 
| Arkansas, Missouri, and the other States. The 
` railrods which are proposed in Missouri will be 

more than four hundred miles. Alabama, Mis- 


sissippi, Wisconsin, and Michigan, will require at : 
least four hundred miles. If we provide four hun- ; 


dred miles of railroad for each of these States, it 
! will make 2,800 miles, exclusive of Illinois, which 
: has been already provided for. To place 2,800 
miles of railroad upon the same footing with the 
Illinois railroads, there will be required grants to 
the amount of 10;752,000 acres. 
2,500,000 for railroads in Illinois, and you have 
a total of 13,252,000. We had a petition referred 
this morning on the subject of a ship canal around 
the Falls of Ste. Marie. 


: cheerfully. Add that, and you have 13,752,000 


l 


‘session. That brings it up to within about 500,- 

; OVO acres of what I propose to give to the old 

! States, which have received nothing. I only ask 
that we shall go along pari passu. Gentlemen, 

, take your slice, and while you are doing that, let 

į us have a little piece alongside of it. 

| Mr. DAVIS. 1 want something for the Falls 


of Niagara. | 
|| Mr. UNDERWOOD. My friend from Mas- | 
|; sachusetts wants a few hundred thousand acres 
| for the construction of a ship canal around the .. 
„troops, without the payment of any toll |: falis of Niagara. Perhaps it would be a more `: 


further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the | 


| desirable improvement than a ship canal around 
; the falls of.Sault Ste. Marie. But Niagara hap- 
; pens not to be situated in a land State. In a 
| national point of view—and that is the medium 
i through which I look at this subject—I can see as 
: much propriety in giving lands to make a great 
. ship canal around the falls of Niagara, as around 
` the falls at the Sault Ste. Marie. But under 
| this proprietary idea, upon which I comment- 
` ed the other day, we are prevented from going 
| beyond the limits of the States in which the 


equal to it in the world, and that is, that the pub- 


on the places where you establish ports of entry 
or delivery! You have just as much right to ap- 
Lee ra for the falls of Niagara as for the falls 
at Sault Ste. Marie. I will do it most cheerfully. 


il 
It 
it 


li 


it is based on the - 


I have made an . 


Add to this |: 


I shall go for an appro- . 
priation of 500,000 acres for that work, most | 


| acres, which this Congress is called upon to grant | 
to these new States by its legislation at the present |: 


public lands are situated. There is but one idea ` 


ic i i t tod d: z 
Be a ne T a oe i granted to Hlinois was in addition’ also to the 


Price $3 ror Tus Session. 


My friend from Virginia the other day got, 1 
| thought, into something like a hobble on a consti- 
| tutional point as to the States receiving these do- 
i| nations from the General Government. _ I believe 
|! some States were so squeamish for a while that 
: they would not even receive their portion of the 
| distribution of the land fund in 1836 and 1837, 
but they got over it. T would ask the gentleman 
| from Virginia when that glorious old Common- 
' wealth, his mother and mine, has been go liberal 
:, în granting millions, and millions upon millions to 
i the national Government, can she not condescend 
[p to accept from the National Government a few 
|; millions back in the place of the many hundred 
| millions which she has granted, without any com- 
i| promise of her dignity and character? It seems to 
me that she might. So with Georgia. She has 
granted very large domains to the General Gov- 
ernment. Alabama and Mississippi have been 
;, formed out of the territory which Georgia has 
1 granted. Would that State feel her dignity in- 
. sulted if she were to receive back from the Gov. 

ernment a portion of the very land which she 
granted? I hope that if this amendment is con- 
` sidered by these gentlemen who are opposed, who 
have been opposed to the reception of money 
arising from the sale of the public lands, that they 
will make no question about the dignity of the 
States and the honor of the States being insulted 
| in receiving back from the General Government a 
- portion of those very lands which the States 
granted to the General Government. No dignity 
is compromised. 
But I have shown that these railroad bills in - 
, contemplation at the present session of Congress, 
and this canal around the Sault Ste. Marie, to say 
nothing about Niagara, propose to appropriate 
within five hundred thousand acres as much land as 
is proposed by my amendment to be given tothe old 
States. What have we done for these new States 
heretofore? I want to show the monstrous in-` 
equality that will exist between what they have re- 
ceived and what it is proposed they shall now 
receive, and the little pittance granted by my 
amendment to the old States. 
| In ten land States, according to the record, 
there are 392,571,642 acres. Out of this three 
|| hundred and ninety-two millions, these new States 
| have already received for the purpose of education 
alone—that is, for common schools and colleges— 
‘more than the thirty-sixth part or the sixteenth 
section in each township. They have received 
altogether 11,199,973 acres, which includes the 
sixteenth section of every township, and special 
grants for colleges and academies in addition. 
| They have got in donations for purposes of edu- 
cation almost as much as my amendment pro- 
poses to give to the old States. . l 

While upon the subject of donations, I should 
' ike to know whether the Senator from Illinois, 
: who said he was opposed to donations, is against 

donations. to the States for educational purposes? 
: The gentleman said that if it was now a question 

of donation or distribution, he would be against it. 
: Thereby I was happy to hear him pledge himself 
against the bill alrea A on the calendar, to donate 
to the State of Ohio all the remaining public lands 
unsold in that State. I wish to hold him to that 
pledge when that bill comes up. You perceive, 
ʻi then, that these land States have already received 
i for educational purposes upwards of eleven mil- 
‘| lions of acres of land; almost as much as m 
i| amendment proposes to give to the old States both 
|| for educational purposes and internal improve-- 
i| ments. How much have they got heretofore for 
i| internal improvements? The record proves that 
i| they have received prior to 1849, for internal im- 
.; provements, 8,474,495 acres. Prior to the legis- 


:: lation of the last Congress these eight millions 
=" were granted. ‘They [ 
~ lions and a half which Mlinoia has received. 


do not include the two mil- 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In order to give the Senator 
from Kentucky the full benefit of his argument, I 
will state that the two and a half millions of acres 


amount granted se Mintai i and Alabama for 
the same Central Railroad. e railroad provided | 
for in that bill was to run to Mobile. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It was to go through Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Kentucky does not get 
any of it. Illinois and Mississippi and Alabama 
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etall. Two and a half millions is not enough 
or the whole length of the road. — . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said that in order to give | i 
the Senator from Kentucky the full benefit of his | 
argument, that the twoand a half millions of acres | 
granted to Illinois were exclusive of the amount | 
of land granted to Mississippi and Alabama. | 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. f have considered that | 


all along. ij 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the figures do not add 
up right. I think I must help the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Such help does no good. 
I decline the gentleman’s assistance, ‘* timeo Da- | 
naos.” I have a full view of the subject. I have 
estimated that Arkansas, Mimmin lowa, Mis- 
souri, Alabama, Wisconsin, and Michigan will : 
have each four hundred miles of railroad, inclu- 
ding those roads already provided for as well as 
those in contemplation; and then I estimated the 
number of acres of land: that would be granted : 
for those roads. Thus the grants heretofore made 


to Mississippi and Alabama came into my calcu- _ 


lation. I have made no estimate except the two 
millions and a half for Illinois in this calculation. 
1 have estimated what Alabama and Mississippi 
have got by the past legislation of Congress in 
connection with what it is proposed to give them 
by the legislation of the present Congress. 


I have omitted no element of the calculation. f 


It is all here. I have shown you that the new | 
States have already received, or are about to re- 
ceive for improvement purposes, 13,752,000 acres. 
It appears that they have received 11,000,000 ' 
acres for educational purposes. I have shown that 
before 1849 they received more than 8,000,000 ` 
acres for purposes of ternal improvement. 
Add that to the lands granted for educational pur- | 
poses, and you have 19,674,448 acres. The rec- 
ords of the country show beyond all cavil or , 
controversy that for purposes of education and ;i 
internal improvement, the new States have already ;; 
received 5,000,000 of acres more than my amend- 
ment proposes to give to the old States; and , 
not content with receiving already this amount for ‘| 
these purposes, we have legislated during the last 
session of Congress, and the session before, and ` 
are legislating during the present session, to grant | 
millions and millions in addition to the 19,000,000 ` 
which they have already received. I only pro- | 
pose about 14,000,000 to be granted to the old : 
States. 
But this is not all. I wish to show how, in the | 
administration of this fund, we have from the very | 
beginning treated our new sister States as favor- ; 
ites. 
dren. We have given them liberally. 
Not at all. I only wish I had more to give 
them. Iam for showering blessing after blessing 
upon them, if I can. But while I do that, I can- | 
not be forgetful that there are other portions of! 
this great eat Lab we represent, and especial- | 
ly the portion I represent, which have, I think, | 
some right to a modicum of this vast land fund | 
which belongs to all. Whenever we have admit- 
ted a new State intothe Confederacy, 
provided that there should be five per cent. of the |} 
net proceeds of the sales of the public lands in | 
her limits which shall go for the benefit of the | 
new State. Two per cent. of the five was to be 
expended by the General Government in making 
roads to and in the new States northwest of the 
Ohio river, and three per cent., I believe, went into | 
the coffers of the States. We began underthe idea | 
of making a road to the State of Ohio, and the Gov- | 
ernment was to be indemnified, for its expendi- 
tures for that road, out of the two per cent. fund. | 
We have the ridiculous farce—but1 do not know | 
whether I ought to characterize the legislation of | 
Congress in that way—we have the spectacle of 
making appropriations of millions upon millions 
for the construction of that road on condition that | 
the Government was to be indemnified out of the | 
two per cent. fund, everybody knowing that it was | 
utterly impossible that the two per cent. fund could 
indemnify the Government for the hundredth part | 
of the nditure. Yet we went on year after 
year making appropriations on that ground, until 
the whole amount expended reached some five or 
six millions of dollars. 
__ Besides this, in the bill of 1841, which I assisted 
in passing, and for which, therefore, I take my 
share of responsibility, we not only allowed this 


| 


: by the last Congress to the new States, you will 


I fear we have made them as spoiled chil- i| on making the surveys, to report ‘to the General 
o I covet? || Land Office the quality and character of the land 
| surveyed. I believe that those reports make out | 


it hasbeen !: lands, 


five per cent. to go to the new States, but we gave | for I brought it to his notice before, that the foun- 


them ten per cent. upon the sales—thus making |: 
fifteen per cent. This was continued until that | 
law was repealed, and I am not certain whether |. 
that provision of the law has been repealed or not. ; 
l hope it has been. But while it was in force they ;, 


' got the benefit of the five per cent. and the ten per | 


cent. besides. I ask gentlemen from the new ' 


States, when they consider that they have already : 
received five millions of acres more than m 


i amendment proposes to grant to the old States; 
' when they reflect that, in the legislation of the past - 


and present Congress, they are going to receive ', 


- for themselves about as much as my amendment | 


proposes to give to the old States, whether there | 
1s not something reasonable in the proposition || 
which I make to give to the non-landholding | 
States some benefit from the public lands? | 
Mr. President, I think this a suitable occasion | 
to say, at the commencement of this Congress, if | 
we ever intend that the old States shall have | 
any benefit from this great fund, it is time that the 
members of Congress should indicate how that , 
benefit is to be obtained. If you do not intend 
i that the old States shall ever receive a dollar aris- `: 
ing from the sales of the public lands, say so. |' 
My amendment does not propose to give them half ;| 
what they are entitled to. H you will dispense |i 
the same hiescing to them which you have to the 
‘ new States, they would receive a great deal more | 
than my amendment proposes. It is time that |: 
we should come to some determination upon this |! 
subject. I wish some determination, because J 
have been placed upon the Committee on Public 
Lands. If this amendment shall be rejected, and /; 
it be shown that Congress does not intend to pro- || 
vide for the old States, I shall know how to per- || 
form my duties in the station to which I have been f 
assigned, and I shall set up no claim hereafter for ‘| 
the old States, but shall go on and endeavor to |, 
make the best distribution I can among the new /|' 


i: States so as to promote the great and general in- |: 


terests of the whole. | 
But I have omitted one thing which I ought not | 
to omit. I had like to have forgotten the grant of 
the overflowed and vee lands. Ifyoutakeinto ; 
consideration the swamp lands which were granted 


see that those grants have amounted to nearly | 
double the quantity of lands which my amendment 
proposes io grant to the old States. There isa 
table in a document before me showing the amount | 
of these overflowed and swamp lands according 
to the reports of the surveyors, who are required, 


| the quantity of swamp and overflowed lands to be 
about eighteen millions of acres; but there is a ver 
remarkable and astonishing fact in connection wiih 
this subject. According to the reports made by | 
' the surveyors, in pursuance of law, to the Com- | 
: missioner of the General Land Office, Louisiana , 
‘had between two and three millions of swamp | 
and Arkansas perhaps about as much. ‘| 
The Secretary of the Interior, through the Com- `' 
missioner of the General Land Office, sent an | 
agent to Louisiana to agree about the selection of 
the overflowed and swamp lands granted to that 
State. He-came back and rted that every- 
thing had been satisfactorily adjusted, and, accord- 
ing to his settlement, the swamp and overflowed || 
lands granted to Louisiana amounted to between |! 
six and seven millions of acres. How much the |: 
State of Arkansas got, under the grant to that i 
State, I do not know, for I believe it has not yet |. 
| been definitively adjusted. I suspect, however, that | 
| there will be a little more granted than the amount 
| set down in the reports of the surveyors to the 
General Land Office. How much Michigan, that |! 
land of lakes, will get I do not know. So that || 
when you add what has been voluntarily surren- | 
dered to the new States, by the overflowed and | 
swamp land laws of the last Congress, and what 
has been granted for internal improvements, for 
education, for building State-houses, and making 
canals, you find that the grants proposed in my 
amendment for the old States are but a third or 
fourth part of what the new States have alread y 
received, 
Mr. BORLAND. I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact, of which he is well aware, l 


co 


| now en masse and ask for a 


States, and Í am 


dation of the grants to the States of the overflowed 
and swamp lands was, that the lands in that con- 
dition were not only worthless to the General 
Government, because they could not be sold at 
any price, but seriously depreciated the value of 
other public lands on account of their vicinity. 
Another ground was, that in their condition as 
overflowed lands, they made the country extremely 
sickly, and prevented its settlement, so that the 
Government has granted nothing that is valuable. 
If those lands shall be made valuable hereafter, it 
can only be on account of labor bestowed on 
them by the State to which they have been granted. 
Such lands cannot therefore be fairly put in the 
estimate of valuable lands granted for purposes of 
internal improvement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have thought a great 
deal on that subject, and I expressed some of those 
thoughts in this Hall some yearsago. I said at 
that time that though these lands were totally val- 
uless unless reclaimed, the Government could ren- 
der them very valuable. I said then that it was 


, the duty of the Government to render them valu- 


able; but I said then, as I say now, that if the Gen- 
eral Government will not make such improve- 
ments, we ought to allow the States todo so. 1 
know, from what acquaintance I have with the 
subject, that when these lands shall be reclaimed, 
(and in my judgment they can be reclaimed,) they 
will be the most valuable lands in this country. I 
have no doubt that they will be immensely valu- 
able in the course of time, and I glory in it on be- 
half of our younger sister States. I have no doubt 
that the States which have received these lands 
will, by their labors and systems of levying and 
draining, bring them into market, and make an 
immense profit out of them I hope they may. 
And the Garenn of the United States could 
have done precisely the same thing. These lands 
were not granted to the States because they were 
not valuable, and could not be made valuable, but 
they were granted on the idea that the General 
Government would not do what was necessary to 
reclaim them, whereas the States might do it, and 
thus render the lands valuable. 

I have only mentioned this to show that this 
Government has been liberal in the extreme to the 
new States. Besides this, we have doubled the 


. usual quantity of school lands in the Territories 
: which we have recently acquired, and Oregon. I 


called the attention of the Senate to that matter 
when the Territorial bills were up, and the yeas and 
nays were taken on the question; but by a vote of 
three or four to one I was voted down, and the 
quantity of school lands were doubled. When- 
ever any of the older of the land States come to 
us, and suggest that the sixteenth section, granted 
for school purposes, has been located upon swamp 


- or barren or sterile lands, we grant them the priv- 


ilege of selecting the very best section in the town- 
ship, or of going anywhere else in the State to 
select that section. Itis true there has been no gen- 
eral bill on the subject, but the individual applica- 
tions have been so numerous, and the grants have 
so invariably been made that they have come up 
eneral bill, I believe 
I shall go for that general bill in order to supersede 
the nage f of passing upon each individual ap- 
plication. Let them have it. e have granted 
almost everything they have asked to the new 
isposed to go as far as any one 
can go in aiding them. But when I ask thatm 
State, and the other non-landholding States, shall 
participate in the benefits resulting from the public 
lands, why will they not accedeto it? I leave my 
amendment to be disposed of by the Senate. 


THE COMPROMISE MFASURES. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN DAVIS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe Senate, January 28, 1852. 

The Senate having resumed the consideration of 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Foors, of Mis- 
sissippi, and amended on the motion of Mr. Bap- 
GER, as follows: 


A Resolution declaring the Measures of Adjustment to be a 
definitive settlement of the questions growing out of do- 
mestic slavery. 

Beit resolved, That the series of measures embraced in 
the acts entitled “ An act proposing to the State of Texas 


1852.] 
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the establishment of her Northern and Western boundaries, 
the relinquishment, by the said State, of all territory claimed 
by her exterior to said boundaries, and of all her claims 
upon the United States, and to establish a territorial gov- 
ernment for New Mexico,” approved ‘September 9, 1850; 
“ An act for the admission of the State of Califernia into 
the Union,” approved September 9, 1850; “An act to es- 
tablish a territorial government for Utah,” approved Sep- 
tember 9, 1850; “An act to amend and supplementary to 


an act entitled < An act respecting fugitives from justice, and | 


persons escaping from the service of their masters,’ ap- 


Sir, let us examine the facts of the case for an in- 
. Stant, and see how we stand. That act is not es- 
sentially different in its general features from acts ' 


i 
l 


proved February 12, 1793,” approved September 18, 1850; ` 


and “‘ An act to suppress the stave trade in the District of Co- 
jumnbia,” approved September 20, 1850, commonly known 
as the “Compromise Acts,” are, in the judgment of this 
body, a settlement in prinviple and substance—a final set- 
tlement of the dangerous and exciting subjects which they 
embrace, and oughtto he adhered to by Congress until time 
and experience shall demonstrate the necessity of further 
fegislauion to guard against evasion or abuse : 


Mr. DAVIS said: 
Mr. Preswent: I wish to submit a few remarks 
to the Senate before this question is finally acted 


upon, if itis to bedisposed of bya vote upon its mer- ` turn them out of it. 


its. It was my purpose, when this resolution was 
introduced, to submit my views to the Senate before 
its passage; but the debate very early became per- 
sonal in its character, perhaps a little unusually 
so; and while that personal controversy existed, I 
had no inclination to enter into the discussion. 


4 


The Compromise Measures—Mr. Davis. 


SENATE. 


` = ERA 


ther legislation in order to impress the public 
mind with its importance? Does it need support 
here in order to give it stability ? Does it need to 
have any new vigor infused into it in order that 
i it may the more certainly accomplish its object ? 


employed to admit States generally. It is much in 


: the same form. There is no essential difference. | 


j The Constitution of the United States provides 
that Congress shall have power to admit new States 
| into the Union. Well, sir, we have admitted Cal- 
| ifornia. She is here with her representatives in 
:| thig Chamber, and her representatives in the other 
| House. California, then, is in the Union, admit- 
ii ted to be a member of it; but, sir, letit be remem- 
bered, that while Congress have power to admit 
|, new States into the Union, they have no power to 


| repeal this act to-morrow, and it will be only 
brutum fulmen; it amountsto nothing. You have 
| no more power, no more authority to put Califor- 
| Dia out of the Union than you have to put the 
| State of New York out of it. Sir, this act of ad- 


|. mission has. executed itself; the power is ex- | 


Since that time, the consideration of the subject has || hausted; the thing is past; it has gone into the 


been postponed, from time to time, up to this day, | 


and I should have felt little regret if its repose had ' is there for giving new expression, and new sup- 


not been disturbed. 

We have, Mr. President, during the last two 
sessions, perhaps from the commencement, or 
nearly so, of the session of Congress before the last 
devoted a very large portion of our time to tran- 
quilizing afid appeasing the country, supposed to 
be in a state of agitation upon the questions in- 
volved in this resolution. Rnd, sir, at the begin- 
ning of this third session since those topics have 
been under discussion, the first movement made 
here, is the renewal of a proposition to recognize, 
in a form unusual, the acts called the compromise 
measures, with a view to give to them fresh vigor 
and new strength. Well, sir, I am among those, 
perhaps, who are not considered precisely the 


friends of the compromise, although I believe T. 


voted for some three or four of the measures that ' 


are grouped together under that designation. But | 
atill, as I did not go what is called the whole fig- | 
ure in the matter, | am classed among those who | 


are opposed to the measures of peace, as their 
friends designate them. We acted, sir, when these 
topics were before us, with great deliberation; and 
I, among others, following out my own convic- 
tions, gave the votes which are placed upon the 
record, as the result of my best judgment. 
not undertake to say that they are right or wrong; 


but they were given in accordance with my own j 


conscientious convictions. But since the passage 
of these various measures, they have been a topic 
of very extended discussion outside of the walls of 
Congress, with the avowed intent to harmonize 
the public mind by persuading, if possible, all per- 
sons to settle down upon the compromise acts asa 
compact, and to rest in tranquillity. 

Now, Mr. President, I think that nothing is 
more desirable than tranquillity; nothing can con- 
tribute more to the peace and happiness of this 
country than a state of repose upon these topics. 
But, sir, I think that our experience has rather 
shown us that agitation is not to be composed by 
agitation, but that agitation outside of these walls 
is greatly promoted by agitation inside of them; 
and that the speediest way, after all, is to let these 
subjects alone if you intend or desire that the 
public mind shall be tranquilized upon them. But, 
sir, I do not wish to dwell upon this aspect of the 
question. In order to meet this resolution in an 
intelligent way, and to test its merits, if it has 
any, it is necessary that I should advert to the 
measures separately which compose what is called 
the ‘ Compromise,” in order that I may see what 
bearing this resolution has upon each—in order that 
I may see what application it has—whether there 
is a propriety in passing it with a view to the ob- 
jects which have been avowed by its supporters. 

will notice them in their order, beginning with 
the admission of California into the Union, which 
is generally placed in the lead. The true ques- 
tion arising under that resolution is, whether any 
action of Congress is desirable in regard to the 
act admitting California? Does that act require 
any further recognition from this body—any fur- 


i! port, and new vigor to an act of that sort? None 


atall, sir. It is obvious on the face of it. 


| Then, sir, how is it in regard to the boundary .. 
act? We had a disputed boundary with Texas— : 


| a very difficult question I admit—arising between 
i that State and the United States. That question 
i; involved, also, the question of slavery, because 
:, the slaveholding portion of the country were anx- 
': ious to embrace within the limits of Texas, that 
|; being a slave State, all the territory they could 


i that portion of the country which she claimed. 
|' It was conquered by the army of the United 
; States. Mexican jurisdiction existed, and was 
maintained throughout the eastern bank of the 
Rio Grande, when the army was sent to that re- 
gion. They were dispossessed of that jurisdiction, 
and possession was taken by the troops of the 
United States; yet Texas, having extended upon 
paper her boundary westward to the Rio Grande, 
when the conquest was made and secured by treaty 
to the United States, came in and claimed it for 
her benefit. She asserted aright to New Mexico, 


la ii founded on this paper boundary, though she was 
o 


| a stranger to the territory, alleging that the con- 
j quest inured to her benefit. Sir, Texas in this 
way set up her claim, and she was backed up by 
| a party outside of this Chamber—not a party which 
was created by the then existing state of things, 
but a party which had long existed inthe coun- 
try—a party who were desirous of sec&ssion from 
this Union, and watching for an opportunity—in 
other words, a party that may be properly de- 
scribed as disunionists. They perceived at once 
that this boundary question was just the thing on 
which to raise doubts and involve the public mind 
in perplexity. The larger the limits of Texas the 
greater was the slave territory, and hence any 
| proposition to curtail the boundaries had an ex- 
|, citinginterest. My friend from Texas (Mr. Rusk] 
| smiles at this remark; but I was about to say that 
' he and his colleague managed very judiciously for 
Texas: they cultivated that state of feeling, and it 
went on here just for the purpose of enabling my 
friends from Texas to drive a good and profitable 
bargain forthat State. Nevertheless, without dwell- 
ing upon this subject, the bargain was made; Texas 
was bought out; Congress did propose in the bill 
which passed both Houses certain propositions 
to the State of Texas to adjust this boundary. 
was necessary, by the terms of this proposition, 
that Texas should give her assent to them; and, 


the boundary, and she was to have the sum of ten 
millions of dollars in consideration of the conces- 
sions which she was supposed to make. 

Now, sir, I do not desire to enter upon the 
merits of this matter. I simply wish to say that 
this act of Congress, Texas having given her 
assent to it, is a contract between two parties, one 
of which is the United States and the other the 
State of Texas. 


| 


You may turn round and |: 


history of the country; and now, what necessity | 


: fairly embrace, and perhaps more than they could | 
| fairly claim. Texas, sir, never had possession of /: 


It, 


when she did so give her assent, it was to settle | 


And now, Mr. President, 1 will ask gentlemen 
| whether they have any right to modify this act? 
i It stands here in the nature of a contract under 
| hand and seal, between these parties, and can no 
' more be modified by the one without the consent 
‘ of the other, than one individual can modify an 
On what 


i 
| 
| agreement between him and another. 
' ground, then, are we, by this resolution, to impart 
fresh strength or importance to this act? The 
idea that such an act needs strengthening, or needs 
confirmation, implies that the United States are 
about to dishonor themselves by denying its pro- 
|: Visions, or by refusing to execute them. But, as 
i we meditate no such step, I apprehend there is no 
|! occasion whatever for the passage of this resolu- 
tion. 
| The next acts are those establishing territorial 
'! governments in Utah and New Mexico. I should 
i: have remarked, that J voted for both the previous 
acts upon which I have been commenting, but I 
= voted against these territorial government acts, not 
because 1 did not suppose that government was 
` necessary in these Territories, and that there was 
an obligation upon Congress to create some sort 
‘ of government there. But it will be remembered, 
l: that the President sent a message to the two 
Houses of Congress, informing them, of what they 
very well knew, that there had been an attempt 
made to create a territorial government for those 
, Territories, and that attempt had failed, because 
: of the disagreement between the two Houses. 
They having failed to unite on the provisions of 
the acts, they consequently fell. : 
I was opposed to these acts, for reasons which 
, I will very briefly assign. 1 was opposed, sir, to 
| the extension of slavery into free territory, and 
` had been, as every one knows, who has paid any 
‘attention to my services here. That principle I 
: had repeatedly avowed, and it governed me in my 
l: action upon theseterritorial bills. New Mexico was 
free territory; California was free territory; and I 
|, was opposed to the extension of slavery into such 
|| territory. This, however, was not the only con- 
sideration, but there was another of greater and 
more imperative weight. I thought that another 
course of policy was not only justified, but de- 
manded by the best interests of the country. The 
President, in the message to which I have referred, 
said that these bills had fallen, and perhaps the 
wisest and best way to deal with New Mexico 
was to let her be under the provisional govern- 
| ment established there, a provisional government 
_ having been established by Mr. Polk’s adminis- 
| tration. That was the opinion of the late Presi- 
i dent, sir; and, Mr. President, long before these 
| measures, termed the compromise acts, became, a 
| law, there was a constitution brought to the Cap- 
| 
| 
l 
| 


itol and laid upon the tables of the two Houses, 
made by the Territory of New Mexico. She, find- 
ing herself to be in the same attitude as California, 
| pursued the same course, She elected a conven- 
' tion of delegates, instructing them to frame a con- 
stitutional government. hat constitution was 
| framed, was submitted to the people, and was rati- 
| fied, and was laid before Congress, requesting that 
| New Mexico might be admitted into this Union as 
i! a State. Thus both Territories were before us at 
© the same time, and under circumstances not dis- 
i similar. I was in favor of admitting her as well 
i as California; and notwithstanding all that has 
| happened since, I have never to this moment 
doubted the wisdom of that policy; and I will 
state to you very briefly and very frankly, why I 
| have never doubted it. ra . 
In my opinion, the constitution which she 
| adopted was a liberal, well-devised scheme of gov- 
| ernment; but it received no favor or countenance 
from the majority of the two Houses of Congress. 
'| Tt was rather treated, if I may use so strong an 
| expression, with scorn and contempt, under the 
l: pretence that New Mexico was not yet exactly 
liin a fit state and condition to come into this 
| Confederacy, though we all see, by the returns of 
| the Census, that she has a larger population than 
‘| many States which have been admitted into the 
ii Union; that she had long been an organized State 
i: in the Mexican Confederacy, and had necoeeriy 
acquired that knowledge of free government whic 


would qualify her for an entrance into this Union. 
But I do not intend to discuss that question; I 
mean to say merely, that it would have been 
wiser to have admitted her as a member of this 
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Confederacy than to have rejected her proposition, i cording to these authorities, is it not true, as I said | es compromise” has been thrown around this 
and place a territorial government over her. Sir, ii in the outset, that thisquestion would have been set- | measure, and from its very passage, it has be- 
I think it would have been more judicious, because :' tled—settled forever—and there would have beenan |i come altogether the most important of any meas- 
it would have settled this agitating question then | end to all agitation—an end to it upon principle— ‘| ure embraced in that category. I do not see how 
and forever. There would have been the end of . upon a principle recognized by the slaveholding in- i; this resolution can apply to any one of these meas- 
it and the end of agitation. If,she had been ad- j. terests and adopted by them as sound and conclu- ures with any pertinence, unless it be the fugitive- 
mitted, this agitation which now vexes the coun- ; sive in its character? Nothing seems to me to be slave act; and in that view the fugitive-slave act 
try would have ceased long, long ago. And why? i plainer than this. Then, sir, I return to the re- ' comes to be, as it is, the compromise itself, 

I think I can show conclusively, that such. would |: mark which I have already made, that, in my | Mr. President, I voted against this act, and | 
have been the result. She came here as California ; judgment, it would have been more for the peace , voted against it because the convictions of my 
did, with a provision in her constitution prohibit- | and happiness of the country if New Mexico had |: mind settled down upon the conclusion that it was 
ing the introduction of slavery. Suppose she had ' been admitted into the Union with this provision, |; my duty to do it; not because I then felt or now 
been admitted with that constitution, she would : and then this great and troublesome question |; feel any objection to carrying out that part of the 
then have been a member of this Confederacy with ' would have been settled. There was other terri- Constitution which provides for the return of fugi- 
that provision in her constitution, and the ques- © tory, it istrue, in which slavery might have been es- li tive slaves. No, sir, There never was a moment 
tion of slavery, so far as it regards these two i tablished, but it is not probable that it would leap f when I had any doubt on that point. Thatis a 
great frontier States, would have been settled, and | this frontier line of States to establish itself beyond |' part of the Constitution, and the Constitution is a 
settled forever. ‘There would have remained, after | themand in their rear. That was my leading mo- ': whole; it is a compact, and all its parts are bind- 
admission, nothing to complain of, nothing to | tive in preferring a constitutional to a territorial ` ing upon every portion of the country. Some of 
agitate with success, if, in the admission, no prin- , government for New Maries, because I perceived, :: them are more important than others, but, never- 
ciple was violated; and I believe such a course ` as well as did many other gentlemen at the time, ` theless, all are binding, all are obligatory upon 
would have commanded, in the end, the approba- ` that this question would be necessarily agitated | the whole country. No, sir; Tam nat among those, 
tion of the whole country. The free States could ` under a territorial-government; that there would :, if there be any such, who esteem a part of the 
“have raised no valid objection, and theslave States _ necessarily be a struggle in regard to it on the one . Constitution as valid, and another portion as in- 
would have been silenced by their own principles, ; side or on the other, to fix the character of theTer- , valid. I maintain no such doctrine as that. 1 
There would have been no escape from it; and I` ritory when it should come to bea State; and so the ij take the instrument as it is, and I am willing, for 
will show you why. The slave States have, at course of events has proved. Pos u one, to abide by it in honor and in good faith, and 
all times, denied the right of Congress to legislate © Now, before passing to the next question, I shall | under all circumstances which may exist. 

with respect to the introduction of slavery into the ' make one tenian more in connection with the sub- | It was not, then, against a suitable law, that | 
territories; but they have not denied the right of | ject embraced in this resolution. ‘This resolution "lifted my voice, but it was against this particular 
the local population, when it. comes to claim ad- | ‘proposes to give stability to this territorial Jaw. ` law. Why did I vote no, when that act was he- 
mission to the Union, to frame their constitutionas [t proposes that it shall be a sort of finality—an fore this body? Because, Mr. President, J deemed 
they please on this point, prohibiting, if they see unalterable law—a law not to be amended or mod- ` the provisions of it im their detail as unsuitable 
fit, the existence of slavery. On the contrary, the ` ified by Congress, but one that shall stand as it is | in their character; because I thought they were 
leading men of the South have favored that idea. | forever. Now, sir, the assumption of any such ;' not pertinent and applicable to the #ubject; and 
I will read you, sir, the views of a very distin- || ground is wholly incompatible with the duty which , because I did think that some of the great funda- 
guished Senator from the State of South Carolina, ‘| Congress owes to these Territories. If any emer- :: mental features of the Constitution were too much 
now no more—the late Mr. Calhoun. I read || gency should spring up to render legislation in disregarded in that bill. 

from a resolution laid before the Senate by that ; Congress necessary or expedient, it is the duty of While I have no disposition to agitate, neither 
honorable and lamented gentleman in 1847." It is j; Congress to respond; and it will legislate, not- |i have I any concealment of my views on this sub- 
one of a series of resolutions, in the Journal of the `: withstanding the passage of any resolution, or any || ject, but I speak them frankly here and elsewhere. 
Senate, upan this very subject, this matter of‘ sentiments, which may be cherished or cultivated ` [am no advocate of agitation. l know how ex- 
slavery agitation, and it is in-these words: i in the country. But itis perfectly obvious that tremely difficult it is for a gentleman to speak his 

Resolved, That asa fundamental principle in our political : these territorial laws cannot be permanent. We thoughts upon this subject, without his language 

«reed, a people, in forming a constitution, have the uncon- have, in the first place, a usage binding in its. being misunderstood, and his sentiments misrep- 
ey thine Torn anil adopt The governine yeni character, to admit a State created out of territor i resented in the community; but, nevertheless, 
and happiness ; and that in conformity theretp, no other con. Of the United States, when the.people are in a fit | whoever acts upon these questions must encounter 
dition is imposed by the Federal Constitution on a State,in condition to be admitted. If there were nothing .. these difficulties. 

ek eal Amite inio as except hat ee |: else, that usage would be obligatory upon us. But , _ There is, in my judgment, no question raised in 
condition by Bouse Waid not only be in violation ofthe . there is something beyond this. “The treaty of ;. the judicial tribunals of the country which is of 
Constitution, but in direct conflict with the principles on , Guadalupe Hidalgo provides that these Territories ` greater or of higher importance than the question 
which our political system reats,”? shall come into the Union when they are in a. of personal liberty. And if there be any question 

There, sir, is a very distinct avowal, a very Suitable condition for that purpose. It is, there- || which is entitled to the deliberate consideration of 

distinct recognition of the right of a local popula- ' fore, not only repugnant to common sense, but to || such tribunals, and to all the guards and guaran- 
tion, in making a constitution, to introduce such | Our duty, to undertake to say that a law of this | tees given in judicial forms to secure deliberation 
opinions in regard to slavery as they see fit; and |: description shall be permanent and irrepealable in |: and impartiality, it is preéminently that of personal 
that opinion is declared by that honorable gentle- i its character. The time must come whema con- < freedom. 

man to be binding, and any attempt on the part of | stitution will be made for each of these Territories,’ | Well, Mr. President, what are the provisions 
Congress to deviate from it would be a violation of and that constitution will necessarily displace , of this law? Before, however, I enumerate them, 
the Constitution of the United States. Well, sir, these territorial laws, and render them obsolete.’ I ask attention for a moment to the watchful guar- 
how was it during the discussion in regard to the |: Then, sir, @ do not think that this resolution is» dianship and protection which the Constitution 
admission of California? There was a provision . Very applicable to so much of the compromise |! itself gives to all parties who enter a judicial tri- 
of this kind in the constitution of that State. : measuresas relates to these territorial governments, `` bunal to have a question in controversy settled, 
Was there any gentleman here, in the various dis- |; any more than to the two preceding measures |. whether affecting property or the person. In the 
cussions which we had upon that subject of many |) Which J have noticed. first place, whenever a question at common law 
months’ duration, who denied that. California had I Sir, I have now disposed of four of these meas- ‘| is put upon trial, involving’ property exceeding 


a right to put such a:provision into the constitu- | ures, and the next is a little bill in regard to the ; twenty dollars in value, it is to be settled by a 
tion she had made? I did not hear everything || Slave trade in the District of Columbia, That, || jury... And still more watchful is the Constitution 
that was said on that subject, and therefore there || sir, isa very unimportant matter, and may be dis- i! over the rights of citizens when charged with 
might have been; but I remember no gentleman | patched in a very few words. It is, T kaow, : erime. No man can be held to answer for a felony 
raising a question on that point; and such was the :. Sometimes magnified into an important concession, . until the grand inquest have found a bill against 
statement of a Senator from Mississippi at this; but whether important or unimportant, I do not him; nor is any man put upon trial for crime 
session, [Mr. Foote.] But, sir, I have a piece of believe that anybody desires to disturb it. This ` except by his peers, a petit jury. 
evidence more conclusive than that on this partic- | law, as I understand it, only brings the Districtto These are among the fundamental principles of 
ular point. We passed, as you, Mr. President, | @ level with the condition of things in Maryland, the Constitution. We learn from English history 
very well know, a territorial law establishing the |, and by it the District is now placed upon the same : itself that this institution of a jury was considered 
Territory of New Mexico. Into the second sec- || platformas that State in thisrespect. Ithad fallen the palladium of British liberty. If there be any- 
tion of that law we put these words: ‘| Into the rear in the progress of things, and it is . thing more precious to us, if there be any one 
& Provided, further, That, when admitted as a State, the |; ROW brought up and placed upon an equality with thing that is a more effective shield than all othera 
anid Territory or any portion of the same shall be received | Maryland. But if gentlemen feel anxious to re- ; between us and the oppression of a court, it is 
into the Union with ar wittiont slavery, as that constitution :; peal this law, I should look upon such a proposi- ` the intervention of a man’s own peers upon the 
_ inay prescribe, at the time of her admission.’ . | tion with some regret, although I have no idea ` question of man’s property, or a question touch- 
Well, that was voted for by the South, and is ` thatit wonld be the occasion of a great many tears :; ing his guilt, if he is che ed with crime. I men- 
a distinct recognition of the right in the territo-.. being shed in the country. I therefore dismiss ` tion this merely to show how vigilant the Consti- 
rial Jaw itself to place such a provision in the con- , that matter, and came to the fugitive-slave law, | tution is in regard to personal right and the right 
stitution of the State as they may see fit in regard i which is the last of the measures comprehended . of property, and how carefully it guards and pro- 
to this subject, This is tantamount to an affirm- i by the compromise. It will be remembered that. tects the rights and liberty of every citizen. 
ation of powerin a Territory to exercise its free will | in the outset, this fugitive-slave law made no con-. I now return to the inquiry, What is this law? 
an this point, as was done in California, Arkansas, ji siderable figure in the report of the great Com- What are ita provisions? k provides that this 
and other States, Suppose New Mexico had been it mittee of Thirteen. It had nọ. place in their great question of personal liberty shall be settled 
. admitted as a State with a provision in her con- | | original bill. It was noticed in their report, but ;, not by a jury, nat by a judge, not by a man sup- 
atitution which she had a right to place there ac- jj not in their bill. But, sir, this charmed robe of | posed to possess learning and official dignity, but 
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The Compromise Measures—Mr. Davis. 


by an inferior magistrate—a man appointed to-da i my own convictions. The result to which my 


and subject to removal to-morrow. The law itself || 
says it shall be a ‘summary process’’—a process |: 
in a corner, instead of an oper public trial noto- | 
rious to everybody. Then, again, the question is | 
to be scttled by evidence taken ex parte, which the | 
party arraigned has no opportunity to meet, to 
explain, or to controvert. Then, Mr. President, ' 
T say ihat there has not been sufficient regard paid, 
on a question of this description, to the great fun- 
damental principles of the Constitution. But I 
shall be answered, I know, by gentlemen, who will 
say that the provision in the Constitution in rela- ` 
tion to the return of fugitive slaves is silent in re- , 
gard to ajury. That is true; it neither indicates ` 
that a jury should be required, nor that it should 
not. What, under such circumstances, is to be 
one? My opinion leads me to this conclusion, — 
other gentlemen may differ, and no doubt do differ 
trom me, but in the absence of a provision, my 
judgment is—that they should follow out, in ma- 
king a provision in this case, the provision which 
the Constitution makes in analogous cases. That 
would seem to me to be the proper interpretation 
of the Constitution itself. If in other cases touch- | 
ing liberty and property, a jury is required, it ' 
should be resorted to in this. Without dwelling 
long upon this subject, ] consider this law as un- 
necessarily stringent in its character, and as not 
regarding sufficiently in its provisions the leading ` 
and fundamental principles of the Constitution, | 
though l do not mean to say that it is unconstitu- | 
tional in its provision; yet it has not that respect 
for those fundamental principles which the import- ! 
ance of the®ubject-matter seems to me to demand, | 
and which a fair interpretation of the provisions 
require. That is the view I take of this subject. 

ut there is another matter to be considered. 
When we read that statute, there is a suggestion | 
that always arises in the mind, and that is this: 
Why is this act, which carries out a certain pro- 
vision of the Constitution, at variance with those 
general principles that may be esteemed analogous 
in their character? Why are those principles 
shunned? Why is thereno jury Why an absence 
of those formalities which constitute the guarantees 
of a fair and deliberatetrial? 1 never could see but 
one answertoit. Theimplication fromthe absence 
seems tu be, that the people who are selected for 
juries in the free States are not to be trusted with | 
power of this description. Ido not speak of the į 
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l 
mind comes, from the facts, stands as it did at 
the time the law was passed. But let it not be 
understood or supposed, while I reiterate these | 
objections to what is denominated the fugitive- | 
slave law, and while I am unable to vote an opin- ; 
ion that it ought to be a permanent act standing, | 
as it were, ingrafted upon the Constitution of the | 
country, that I am the advocate or apologist of : 


1 


-unlawful combinations of persons who meditate | 


~ obstructing the execution of the law. 
| never was in any such association. 


No, sir; I 
Į never any- ` 
where gave countenance to such an act. That is, 
not my policy. I leave this act to stand upon the , 
statute-books like other statutes; and there let itre- | 
main, Mr. President; let its validity be decided by . 


_the peaceful tribunal which the Constitution has 
* provided forthat purpose. Andif that tribunal says 


that it is constitutional, as I believe it does, let it 
remain, and let it, like other laws, be executed 


until it is the pleasure of Congress to change, ` 


motives which have influenced any one, for they | 


are unknown to me; but I speak of what almost 
necessarily suggests itself to the mind of the reader 
—the implication that arises in the mind from 
reading the act itself, and gathering up its tenor 
and its provisions. I do not think, if that is the 
spirit of the act, that the inference which is im- 
plied is authorized or justified by any facts which 
exist. What is the effect of it? te amounts to 
this: ‘We distrust your sentiments upon this 
topic; we distrust your integrity, your honor, your | 
good faith, your disposition to execute, fairly and | 
honorobly, the Constitution of the country; and, | 
distrusting that, we will not confide the power to | 
ycu.” T hope no such conviction has influenced | 
the mind of any one; if it has, great injustice has | 


; tered upon a regular action upon it for two years. 


' 


been done to the fidelity of jurymen through mis- ` 
‘ures which should contribute to the public pros- , 


apprehension of their attachment to the Constitu- 
tion of their country. In my opinion, sir, those 
who desire an effective law, would obtain their ob- 
ject by a liberal act with greater certainty than by 


one not acceptable to those amongst whom it is © 3 ; p y | 
: he sees ruin gathering around him while he is ex- |. 


executed. In my judgment, there is no disposi- 
tion among the great body of the people who con- 
stitute the juries of the free States, toshun the duties 
which they owe to the country in the exccution of 
the laws and the Constitution—none whatever; 
and to assume that there is, involves grave con- 


siderations, and awakens feelings neither cal- | 


culated to promote barmon 
respect for legislation which it is desirable to ac- | 
cord to it. : Ar 

I need say no more upon this. I have revised 
in my own mind the proceedings upon this topic; , 
I have anxiously considered them, and considered 


them with the hope that I might be convinced that ` 


this was a wise law, and that I might be able 
cheerfully to give to it my support on all occa- 
sions, and to say that it was a prudent and proper 
measure, and ought to be supported by public 
opinion But, sir, I cannot. 


or to cherish the | 


: acter—little beyond passing the appropriation bills. || 


alter, modify, or repeal it. Whenever publie | 
opinion shall have calmed down so that it shall , 
perceive what is best adapted to the state of things . 
and the condition of the public mind, I apprehend | 
there will be no great difference of sentiment on 
this point. It will be perceived generally—South 
as well as North—that an act of milder features, ; 
conforming more to the judicial system of the | 
country, an act securing better the rights of the 
fugitive and a fair opportunity for inquiry, will be 
vastly more useful to them as well as much more 
satisfactory to the rest of the country. Let it: 
stand, then, until that time comes. Let the ques- 
tions which arise from it be discussed and disposed : 
of here, as the Constitution intends they shall be. ; 
That is my view of the matter. 

T have thus considered all the acts embraced i 
what is called the compromise. The result of my 
inquiry and examination is, that there is no justi- , 
fiable reason for undertaking to give new guar- | 
antees and new indorsements, by legislative acts, . 
to this measure. There is nothing to be gained `. 
by it. On the contrary, the implication naturally 
arises, that the acts need a new opinion to be ex- :. 
pressed by new bodies, in order to give to them `, 
the force which the Constitution designs that ev- `, 


| ery law shall have, and the tendency is to dimin- 


ish the respect which the public feel for them. |; 

Mr. President, the consequences which have : 
grown out of this continuous agitation of these 
matters in Congress, for a period of more than . 
two years, now running into the third successive | 


‘ session, have been attended with great, and I ap- 


prehend, lasting mischief to the country. It is, 
difficult to appreciate how great it is. One effect | 
has been to smother the proceedings of this Gov- ; 
erement in everything else. I think some gentle- ' 
man stated, when we took the docket up during a 
this session, that it was the first time we had en- | 

| 

I do not know how that may be; but I do ‘know |. 
that there has been little business done, save and | 
except that which was indispensable in its char- 


When Congress came together two years ago, 
there were high hopes and high expectations, that ! 
the session might result in the adoption of meas- 


perity, and to the happiness of the great indus- ; 
trial interests. But, sir, if the iron-master of ;: 
Pennsylvania is gloomy when he sees the fires of | 
his forges extinguished; if he is distressed when |! 


erting his best energies in prosecuting his business; ; 
if he is indignant that his repeate and earnest ` 
appeals to this Government for some protection, a - 
protection which comports with the best interests | 


: of the country, and is well adapted to give to it a’ 


vigorous prosperity, he must find the solution of: 
his disappointments, his blasted hopes, in the de- ; 
votion of Congress to this single subject. So with ;. 
the cotton spinner, and with the woolen spinner. | 


If they see the year pone about, and find themselves |; 


obliged to run on short time, or to runonly a por- |; 


` tion of their works,and if this week they run one į; 


portion ofa mill, anda month hence another portion |: 


': to prevent injury to.it from rust or from any other į, 


cause, and the proceedings of the year foot up i 
with a loss, as we know they do in many instan- |: 


. ces, and he is unable to account for the fact that |: 


am not master of l! Congress turns to him a deaf ear, when he comes |; 


here to make known his condition and the pres- 


; sure that is upon him, he, too, may find the solu- 
. tion of this seeming neglect in the fact that Con- 


gress has devoted all its time, all its energies, to 
this matter of agitation. And so it is with the 
mariner. If the ship-owner or ship-master upon 
the lakes finds his vessel stranded and his property 
lost, and he is indignant that the Government have 
bestowed no attention upon the numerous wants 
of that portion of the country, and given no place 
of refuge to the navigation of the country, he finds 
his answer to all complaint in the fact, that we 
sought to provide for him the last day and the last 
night of the session, which was all the time, and 
more than all, we were able to devote to his in- 
terests, and at last failed because there were more 
pressing necessities of the Government which de- 
manded the remnant which remained. These are 
some of the consequences which have grown out 
of the extraordinary state of things which have 
existed for the last two years; and if a plan to 
frustrate all other legislation had been carefully 
devised, it could not have been more effectual. 

Now, what is it that has saved the country from 
acrisislike that of 1840? I havebefore me a book 
of some authority, which speaks of that matter in 
England. Itis by an English writer of intelligence 
and ability, and I will read from it a paragraph: 

& Had it not been for the copious stream flowing into the 
coffers of the Bank of England from California, which has 
sustained credit and continued prosperity during the last 
year, there would, beyond all question, have been a mone- 
tary crisis last autumn equaling that of 1847, ‘The immense 
excess of our imports above our exports amounting to 
at least forty millions sterling, must have occasioned 
such a drain on the metallic resources of the country, as 
would have brought down the bank notes in circulation to 
£ 16,000,000, as in November, 1847, had it not been for the 
copious stream from without, which constantly fed the sup- 
Plies of the precious metal.” * * * x * 

“Gold at San Francisco is now worth only £3 5s. an 
ounce: 2s. additional an ounce will bring it to this country ; 
but the Bank of England are forced, by the act of 1844, to 
give £3 17s. 103d. to every person who brings it to their 
doors. The consequence is that all this gold is brought to 
tbe Bank.” 

That is the effect produced, in the jadement of 
the writer, by over-trading in England, by an ex- 
cess of imports over the exports of the country.- 
She has been saved from the unparalleled catastro- 
phe of 1847 by the gold of California. How does 
that apply to us? hy, sir, it is a fact too noto- 
rious to lead to any misapprehension, that during 


the last two years there has been a vast balance of 


imports over and above the value of the exports of 
this country, and we have in that time seen the un- 
mistakable signs of a money crisis obviated by 
shipping this same California gold to Europe. 
What has been the result of the operations in 
ifornia? What influence have they had upon the 
rest of the country? The gold which has been 
raised there, has, as this writer says, flowed di- 
rectly into the Bank of England, because they are 
paying a larger price for it than it is worth in Cal- 
ifornia. But it subserves a great purpose here. 
It subserves the great purpose of warding off. a 
money crisis in this country by paying for the 
balances which are due to a large extent for the 
excess of imports. What is the effect of all this 
upon our business and industrial pursuits? icy 
little of this gold stops in the United States. If 
ou keep your eye on the steamers that sail to 
Europe from week to week, you find, without 
exception, that they carry out large quantitiés of 
specie. The precious metals in some form or 
other, either as coined at the Mint or in the virgin 
stale, are carried there. It has come to this, then: 
that gold is raised out of the bowels of the earth In 
California as a product, as an article of merchan- 
dise, and it takes the place of the product of labor. 
Now judge what the difference would be if, instead 
of paying a balance of fift millions, or any other 
large sum, against usin go d, we pay it in the praod- 
ucts of labor. You can forman estimate at once 
how useful it would be to the country, if the ordi- 
nary labor of the country, employed at the plough, 
at the loom, and at the anvil, could produce enough 
to pay these fifty millions. It is now produced by 
irregular labor, by which Mr. A, if fortunate, 
makes at once $100,000; Mr. B$30,000o0r $40,000; 
and this takes the place of regular. labor, concen-. 
trating money in the hands ofa few individuals. If 
this amount could be diffused among the farmers, 
among the manufacturers, and among the me- 
chanics of the country, among all classes who are 
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gaged in industrial occupations and pursuits, | such appropriations the distribution was partial 
thei rir Ara a ai be paid for by the i “ because very large amounts of land are distribu- 
labor of the country, instead of by this irregular |. ted to those States in which they lie, while noth- 
occupation, But T have before me a slip which I` ing is given to the old States.” And the Senator |, 
cut from a newspaper, and which I will take occa- ; from Kentucky, (Mr. Unperwoop,] taking up | 


gion to read to the Senate in part, as it treats this . this strain, has dwelt at great length, and in every | 
subject, in my judgment, with ability, with clear- , variety of expression, on the alleged partiality of 
ness, and with force: j the distribution. , ; 

‘ California,” says this writer, “ which should be as the | Now, I know full well that the States in which 
treasure house of tie nation, the source of immense ad- | these lands lie, need no defender like myself, igi 


vantage to our various interests, by stimulating the industry : ina 
of the country, by developing its resources, and by swelling Be as A Seana f oF ole of he old Sk I eaire ; 
to an alinost boundless extent the material prosperity of our us early to declare distinctly my Issent from 
people, does nothing tor the country butactasamake-weight these views, and the reasons therefor. 

inst the depressing ingaeners SE ME tarifor TOI. aw Beyond a general concern, that the public lands, 
ifornia eaves us from revulsion. California save f : SANN ? 
the effects of the overwhelming tide of foreign importations. at which the Union is now the almoner, the custo 
Califorma pays our foreign balances. California is the dian and proprietor, should be administered freely, 
Fortunatus purse which shields us from the natural effects generously, boùntifully, in such wise as most to 
ofour spendthrift career. It is our national goose, laying promote their settlement, and to build upan them 


iden eggs, and so allows an aimost perfect impunity in $ . 4 S 
S ional ekuavazancè and wastelulness for the time being, 'OWNS, cities, and States, the nurseries of future 


But California does notincrease our heaps of ingots, it does empire—beyond this concern which leads me to 
not promote American enterprise or develop American re- adopt gladly the proposition in favor of actual 
sources; it aes not erect manufactonitn; ana oila up vik settlers, of the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. | 

3, towns, and cities; i ni stry 3 | 
peat ; in any of the ten thousand ways in which an Waser I find a clear ane eu! reason for sup- | 
abundance of money might be expected to display its pres- ; porting the measure now before the Senate, in an 
ence and itsinfluence. It does not carry forward,enter- undeniable rule of justice to the States in which 
prise, and schemes of public improvement, or stimulate in- ' the lands lie. 


inf ite i h f busines ats ote 

as the annual shower of these vast millions of gold shouid  _ Let me speak, then, for justice to the Land States. 
and might reasonably be expected to do. No, Califumia And in doing so, I wish to present an important, 
does none of these things. The gold is no sooner dug and and, as it seems to me, decisive consideration which 


l 
coined than it is sent off to foreign countries to pay for what i E | 
we buy there, to stimulate foreign industry, foreign trade, has not been adduced thus far in this debate, nor | 


and foreign commerce, and not our own. And thecountry | 40 I know that it has been presented in any prior 
is not to day one whit better off, not indeed so well off, with discussion—founded on the exemption from taxation 
its yan products or Califia goid, eae could” be made enjoyed by the National lands in the several States, and ' 
to achieve such stupen r : atl the unquestionable value of this franchise. The sub- 
under a sound protective policy; Witbout any Califomia -at ject naturally presents itself under two heads: First, ` 
the origin and nature of this franchise; and secondly, 
- its extent and value, after deducting therefrom all | 
4 reservations and grants to the several States. 
| I. And now, in the first place, as to the origin 
‘and nature of the immunity enjoyed by the na- 
| tional domain in the several States: 
| The United States are the proprietors of large ` 
_ tracts of country within the municipal and legis- ` 
lative jurisdiction of States of the Union. These 
lands are not held directly, by virtue of any ori- `: 
ginal prerogative, or eminent domain, by any right 
of conquest, occupancy or discovery, but under | 
i acts of cession from the old States, in which the 
| lands were situated, and from foreign countries, 
GRANTS OF PUBLIC LANDS. : recognized and confirmed in the various acts, by 
== © which the Territories and States have been con- 
SPEECH OF HON. C. SUMNE R, « Pan ee aoe eae determining this re- 
: ation, are found in the Ordinance of 1787. They || 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, į, are as follow: ‘ The Legislatures of these districts ij 
Ix tHe Senate, January 27, 1852. |i ‘or new States shall never interfere with the pri- | 
The Senate having under consideration the special order, || § mary disposal of the soil by the United States in `i 
| 


There is, to say the least, much in these well- 
condensed remarks which deserves consideration. 

Mr. President, | have not attempted to be very 
methodical in these remarks. Nor was I very, 
anxious to express my views upon this resolution | 
unless it is to be put upon its passage; but as I 
could not give my support to it, and as I have no 
assurance that it is not to be brought to a vote, I | 
chose to communicate the viewa and sentiments 
which I entertain on the subject, with frankness 
to the Senate. I have said what I wish, and leave 
the subject for others. 


i ished business of the pr i . i 
being B iret ines of tho eee omen te Prk l Congress assembled, nor with any regulations 
NDERWOOD to the amendment reported by the Committee : ‘Congress may find necessary for securing the 
on Public Lands to the “bill granting the right of way and , ‘ title in such soil to bona fide purchasers.” This 
making a grant of land to the State of Iowa in aid of the | provision has been incorporated, as an article of 
Constructiðn of certain railroads in said State”! ` compact, in the subsequent acts under which the 
Mr. SUMNER said: This bill is important by | new States have taken their place in the Union. It 
itself, inasmuch as it promises to secure the build- > is the « primary disposal of the soil,” without any |’ 
ing of a railroad, at large cost, for n long distance, ; incident of sovereignty, which is here secured. 
through a country not thickly settled, in a remote ` Regarding the United States, then, as simple 
corner of the land. Itis more important still asa | proprietors of these lands, under the jurisdiction of 
precedent for a series of similar appropriations in || the States, would they not be liable, according to : 
other States. In this discussion, then, we have || the discretion of the States, to the burdens of other | 
before us, at the same time, the special interests of || proprietors, unless es ecially exempted therefrom? | 
the State of Iowa, traversed by this projected || This exemption has been conceded. In the Ordi- 
road, and also the great question of the adminis- |! nance of 1787, it is expressly declared that “$ no 
tration of the public lands. | tax shall be imposed on land the property of the | 
| 


I have no inclination to go into these matters at |! United States;”’ and this provision, like that | 
length, even if I were able; but entertaining no |, already mentioned, is imbodied in succeeding acts 
doubt as to the requirements of policy and of jus- | of Congress, by which new States have been con- | 
tice in the present case, and in all like cases—see- || stituted. The fact that it was formally conceded | 
ing my way clearly before me by lights that | and has been thus imbodied seems to denote that | 
cannot deceive, I hope in a few words to exhibit || such concession was regarded as necessary to! 
these requirements and to make this way manifest '| secure the desired immunity. Indeed, from the | 
to others. And I am oo oe to do this ii principles recognized in our jurisprudence and par- ‘| 
by the tone of the remarks whi 
out of the Senate, and sometimes even here, be- | infer, that, without such express exemption, this 
grudging these appropriations, and charging the || whole amount of territory would be within the 
particular States in which they are made with an || field of local taxation, liable, like the lands of | 
undue absorption of the property of the Union. It | other proprietors, to all customary burdens and 
48 sometimes said—not in this body 1 know—that || incidents. 

“the West is stealing the public lands;” and the Thus, in an early case in Pennsylvania, it was | 
Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Howrer,] who ex- || decided that the purchase of land by the United | 
presses himself with a frankness and a moderation States would not alone be sufficient to vest them i 
of manner worthy of regard, in discussing this very || with the jurisdiction, or to oust that of the State 
measure, distinctly said that “ we are squandering || without being accompanied or followed with the 

away the public lands,” and he complained that by || consent of the Legislature of the State. (See | 


ch we often hear || ticularly by the Supreme Court, it is reasonable to | € 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania va. Young, 1 Kent, 
Comm., 431.) And it has been judicially qe- 
clared by the late Mr. Justice Woodbury, in a 
well-considered case: 

“ Where the United States own Innd, situated within the 


i limits of particular States, and over which they have no 


cession ot jurisdiction, for objects either special or general, 
little doubt exists, that the rights and remedies in relation 
to it are usually such as apply to other land owners within 
the State.” 


After setting forth certain rights of the United 
States, the learned Judge proceeds: 

S¢ All these rights exist in the United States for constitu- 
tional purposes, and without a special cession of juris- 
diction ; though it is admitted that the powers over the 
property and persons on such lands will, of course, remain 
in the States till such cession is made. Nothing passes 
without such a cession, except whatis an incident to the title 
and purpose of the General Goverument.?°— United Stutes 
va. Ames, 1 Woodbury and Minot, R. 76. 


The Supreme Court have given great eminence 
to the sovereign right of taxation in the States. 
They have said: 


& Taxation is a sacred right, essential to the existence of 
government; an incident of sovereignty. The right of 


' legislation is coextensive with the incident, to attach it 


upon all persons and property within the jurisdiction of a 
State. ””— Dobbins v. Commissioners of Erie Co., 16 Peters 


| R., 447. 


And again, the Court say in another ease: 


“ However absolute the right of an individual may be, it 
is still in the nature of that right that it must bear a portion 
of the public burdens, and that portion must be determined 


' by the Legislature.’>— Providence Bank v. Pittman, 4 


Peters R., 514. 

And in the same case the Court, after declaring 
“ that the taxing power is of vital importance; that 
it is essential to the existence of government; that 
the relinquishment of such a power is never to be 
assumed;” add cautiously that, they will not say 
“that a State may not relinquish it; that a considera- 
tion sufficiently valuable to induce a partial release of 


i it may not exist.” 


While thus upholding the right of taxation, as 
one of the precious attributes of sovereignty in the 
States, the court, under the Constitution of the 
United States, have properly exempted from taxa- 
tion the instruments and means of the Govern- 
ment; but they have limited the exemption to these 
instruments and means. Thus it has been ex- 
pressly decided, in a celebrated case, (McCulloch 
v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316,) that, while the 
Bank of the United States, being one of the neces- 


: sary instruments and means to execute the sover- 


eign powers of the nation, was not liable to taxa- 
tion, yet the real property of the Bank was thus 
liable in common with the other real property in a 
particular State. 

Now, the lands held by the United States do 


| not belong to the instruments and means necessary 


and proper to execute the sovereign powers of the 
nation. They are strictly in the nature of private 
property of the Nation, situated within the jurisdic- 


‘ tion of the States. In excusing them from taxation, 
i; our fathers acted unquestionably according to the 


suggestions of prudence, but also under the influ- 


| ence of precedent, derived at that time from the 
' prerogatives of the British Crown. It was an 
| early royal prerogative, transmitted from feudal 


days, when all taxes were in the nature of aids 
and subsidies to the monarch, that the property 
of the Crown, of every nature, should be exempt 
from taxation. But mark the change. This ancient 
feudal principle is not now the existing law of 
England. By the statute of 39 and 40 George 
II., cap. 38—passed twelve years after the ordi- 
nance of 1787—the lands and tenements purchased 
by the Crown out of the privy purse or other 
moneys not appropriated to any public service, or 
which came to the King from his ancestors or pri- 
vate persons—in other words, the lands and tene- 
ments in the nature of private property—are sub- 
jected to taxation, even while they belong to the 
rown. 

Thus the matter now stands. Lands belonging 
to the nation, which, it seems, even royal preroga- 
tive at this day, in England, cannot save from 
taxation, are in our country, under express provis- 
ions of compact, early established, without any 
consideration therefor, exempted from this bur- 
den. Now, sir, I make no complaint of this; I 
do not suggest any change. But I do confidently 


|| submit, that in this peculiar time-honored immu- 


nity, originally claimed by the nation, and con- 
ceded by the States within which the public lands 


. 
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Se ee 


a eee 
lie, without any consideration, there is ample fi are not all sold till afler a period of fift 
ground of equity, under which these States may | This estimate will make the average prid. 


now appeal to the nation for assistance out of 
these public lands. 

When I listen to comparisons discrediting these 
States by the side of the old States; when | hear 
it said, that they have been constant recipients of 
the national bounty; and when I catch those 
oup terms of condemnation, by which they 
are characterized as ‘* plunderers” and “robbers”? 
and “pirates,” | am forced to inquire, whether 
the nauon has not already received from these 
States more than even in its most bountiful mood, 
it has ever bestowed; whether, at this moment, 
the nation is not equitably the debtor to these 
States, and not these States the debtors to the 
nauon. The answer is clear. 

In order to estimate the extent of this equity— 
for I will call it by no stronger term—we must 
endeavor to understand the extent and value of the 
franchise conceded by the States. 

il. And I am now brought to the second head of 
this aol iha is, the extent and value of the 
immunity from taxation enjoyed by the national 
domain, after deducting herek rom att reservations 
and grants to the several States. Authentic docu- 
ments and facts place these beyond question. 

From the official returns in the Land Office in 
January, 1849, (Exec. Doc. 2d session 30th 
Cong., H. R. No. 12, p. 255,] it appears that the 
areas of the twelve land States, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Arkansas, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Flonda, embrace 392,579,200 acres. California 
was not at that time a State of the Union. Of this 
territory only 289,961,954 acres had been, in pur- 
suance of the laws of the United States, surveyed, 
proclaimed, and put into the market. In some of 
the recent States more than a moiety of the 
whole domain had never been brought into this 
condition. It continued still unconscious of the 
sarveyor’s chain. Thus, in Wisconsin, out of a 
ey of more than thirty-four millions of acres, 
only a lite more than thirteen millions had been 
proclaimed for sale; and in Iowa, the very State 
whose interests are now particularly in question, 
out of a territory of more than thirty-two millions 
of acres, only a little more than twelve millions 
had been proclaimed for sale. It is evident, there- 
fore, that, in point of fact, the true extent of terri- 
tory, belonging to the United States at any time, 
much exceeds the extent actually in the market; 
but since it may be said, that the lands not yet 
surveyed, proclaimed, and put into the market, 
though nominally under the jurisdiction of the 
States, must actually lie out of the sphere of their 
influence, so as not to derive any appreciable 
advantage from the local governments, and, as I 


thats 
uring 


i which the lands, after being surveyed and pro- 


r 


desire to hold this argument above every imputa- | 


tion of exaggeration—knowing full well that it can 
afford to be understated—I shall forbear to take 
the larger sum as the basis of my estimates, but 
shall found them upon the extent of territory actu- 
ally proclaimed for sale, from the beginning down 


claimed, are actually in the posseasion of the 
United States, and free from taxation, twenty-five 
years. 

According 
proclaimed for sale, have been absolutely free from 
taxation during the space of twenty-five years, and 
yet during this whole périod, have, without the 
ordinary consideration therefor, enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the State, with the advantages and in- 
creased valuefrom highways, bridges, and school- 
houses, all of which have been supported by the 
adjoining proprietors, under the laws of the State, 
without assistance of any kind from the United 
States. 

Such is the extent of this immunity. But in 
order to determine its precise value, it is neces- 
sary to advance a step further, and to ascertain one 
other element; that is, the average annual tax 
on land in these States; for instance, on the land 
of other non-resMents. 


to this estimate, 289,961,954 acres | 


| from the proceeds of the public lands, for the benefit 

| of roads and canals, amounting in the whole to 

i $5,242,069. These appropriations being made on 

! specific considerations, faithfully performed by 

_the States down to this day, may properly be 
excluded from our calculations. And this is a 
response to the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Unperwoop,} who dwelt so energetically on these 
appropriations, without seeming to be aware of 
the conditions on which they were granted. 

That I may make this more intelligible, let me 
refer to the act for the admission of Indiana. Af- 
ter setting forth the five reservations and grants 
already mentioned, it proceeds: 

“And provided always, That the five foregoing provisions 


herein offered, are on the condition that the convention of 
the said State shall provide by an ordinance irrevocable. 


; without the consent of the United States, that every and 


Thereare no official docu- . 


ments within my knowledge by which this can ` 


be determined. But after inquiry of gentlemen, 
themselves landholders in these States, I have 
thought it might be placed, without chance of con- 
tradiction, at one cent an acre. Probably it is 
rather two, or even three cents; but desiring to 
keep within bounds, I call it merely one cent an 
acre. The annual tax on 289,761,954 acres, at the 
rate of one cent an acre, would be $2,809,619; and 
the sum total of this tax for twenty-five years 
would amount to $72,490,475, being the value of 
this immunity from taxation already enjoyed by 
the United States; or, if we call the annual tax 
two cents an acre, instead of one cent, we have 
the enormous sum of $144,980,950, of which the 
United States may now be regarded as the trus- 
tees in equity for ihe benefit of the Land States. 
But against this large sum I may be reminded 
of reservations and grants by the Nation to the 
different States in question. These, however, 
when examined, do not materially interfere with 
the result. From the official returns of the Land 
Office in 1848, [Executive Doc. Thirtieth Con- 
gress, second session, H. R. No. 18,] we learn the 
precise extent of these reservations and grants 
down to that period. Here is the exhibit 


Acres. 

Common schools......-ceesceveccecccsresoceve 10,807,958 

Universities......... . 823, 
Seats of government . 50,260 
Salimes...... 2222-00 422.325 
Deaf and dumb asylums. .......... 20600. soeeee 45,440 
§ Per aet of September 4,160,439 

Internal improvements, 4. ords, riv- ane’, 
a ers, and canals, 4,305,034 
20,625,006 


This is all. In the whole aggregate only a little 
more than twenty millions of acres have been 
granted to these States. The value of this sum 
total, if deducted from the estimated value of the 


’ franchise enjoyed by the Nation, will still leave 
a very large balance to the credit of the Land |; 


to January 1849, amounting to 289,961,954 acres. ; 


All these lands thus proclaimed have been ex- 
empt from taxation. But since they were pro- 
claimed at different periods, and also sold at differ- 
ent periods, so far as the same have been sold, it is 
necessary, in order to arrive at the value of this 
immunity, to ascertain the average period during 
which, after being put into the market, they have 
been in the possession of the United States. This 


we are able to do, from the official returns of the | 


Land Office. Here is a table, now before me, 
from which it appears, that of the lands offered 


for sale during a period of thirty years, large quan- - 
tities——in some cases more than half—were stillon |, 
hand at the expiration of the period. Of the four- | 


teen millions offered in Ohio, during this period, 
more than two millions still remained; while of the 
nineteen millions offered in Missouri, more than 
twelve millions still remained. Of all the lands 
offered during this period of thirty years, more 


than half remained unsold. And out of the above . 


aggregate of all the lands proclaimed from the be- 


ginning down to January, 1849, 


the advancing tread of our thick-coming popula- | 


tion, only 100,209,656 acres had been sold. Now, 
without further pursuing these details, I shall as- 


clearly within the truth, that the lands proclaimed 


notwithstanding |: 


States. Estimating the land at $1 25 an acre, all 
the reservations and grants will amount to no 
more than $25,788,257. Deducting this sum from 
$72,490,475, and we have 


the tax at two cents an acre, more than double 
this sum. 

This result leaves the Nation so largely in debt 
to the Land States that it becomes of nell 


impor- |) 


, each tract of land sold by the United States from and after 
the Ist day of December next, shall be, and remain, exempt 
from any tax laid by order of any authority of the State, 
whether for State, county, or township, or any other pur- 
pose whatever, for the term of five years from and after the 
day of sale.” 

This clause does not stand by itself in the acts 
admitting the more recent States, but is mixed 
with other conditions. I will not believe, howev~ 
er, that any discrimination can be made between 
particular Land States on the ground ofa differ- 
ence in their conditions, which may properly be 
attributed to accidental circumstances. The pro- 
vision just quoted is found substantially in the acts 
for the admission of Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Arkansas. So far as these States are concerned, 
it is a complete consideration, in the nature of 
satisfaction, for the reservations and grants received 
by them. It also helps to illustrate the value of 
the permanent immunity from taxation surrendered 
to the United States, by exhibiting the concessions 
made to secure this franchise for certain moderate 
quantities of land during the brief space of five 


: years onl 


. ment Thisconsists of grantsfor Internal] ye 
3 


After the constant charges of squandering the 
ublic lands, and of partiality to the Land States, 
T think all will be astonished at the small amount 
to be entered on the debtor side, in the great ac- 
count between theStatesand the National Govern- 


ments, in the whole, reaching to only 8,474,473 
acres, which, at $1 25 anacre, will be $10,593,091. 
If this sum be deducted from the estimated value 
of the immunity from taxation already enjoyed by 
the United States, we shall still have upwards of 
$60,000,000 surrendered by the Land States to the 
Nation; or, if we call the annual tax two cents an 
acre, more than double this sum. 

In these estimates I have grouped together all 
the Land States. But, taking separate States, we 
shall find the same proportionate result. For in- 
stance, there is Ohio, with 16,770,984 acres pro- 
claimed for sale down to the Ist of January, 1849. 


Adopting the basis already employed, and as- 


46,702,218 to be en- | 
tered to the credit of the Land States, or, if we place ' 


i; we have 1 
| from taxation already enjoyed by the United States 


suming that these Jands continued in the pos- 
session of the United States after being surveyed 
and proclaimed an average period of twenty-five 
years, and that the land tax was one cent an acre, 
$4,192,725 as the value of the immunity 


in Ohio. From this may be deducted the value of 
1,181,134 acres, being grants to this State for In- 
ternal Improvements, at $1 25 an acre, equal to 
$1,476,367, leaving upwards of two millions— 
nearly three millions—of dollars yielded by this 


' State to the nation. 


` tance to scan closely the character of these grants | 


; and reservations, in order to determine whether in 


, large part they have not been already satisfied by . 
specific considerations on the part of the States. | 
ut the stress that, in the course of this debate, | 
| has been laid upon this bounty leads me to go fur- | 
ther. It appears, from an examination of the acts | 


of Congress by which the Land States were ad- 
mitted into the Union, thata large portion of these 
reservations and grants was made on the express 
condition that the lands sold by the United States, 
under the jurisdiction of the States, should remain 
exempt from any State tax for the space of five years 
after the sale. This condition is particularly appli- 
į cable to the appropriations for common schools, 
: universities, seats of government, and salines, 
‘ amounting to 12,105,093 acres. It is also particu- 


sume what cannot be questioned, as it is most : larly applicable to another item, not mentioned 


i before, which is known as the five per cent. fund, 


Take another State: Missouri. It appears that 
down to January, 1849, 39,635,609 acres had 
been proclaimed for sale in this State. Assuming 
an the basis sais A tithe onl Te mye 

th e of the immunity from tax- 
ton siready enjoyed by the United States in Mis- 


: dy enjoyed b 
ation already enjoyed by be deducted the value of 


souri. From this may 


i 500,000 acres, granted to this State for Internal 


Improvements, which, at $1 25 an acre, will 
amount to ,000, leaving upwards of nine mil- 
lions of dollars thus yielded by this State to the 
nation. ; 

I might, in this way, proceed with all the 
Land States, individually; but enough has been 
done to repel the charges against them, and toelu- 
cidate their peculiar equity in the premises. On 
the one side, they have received little—very little 
—from the Nation; while, on the other side, the 
nation, by every consideration of equity, is largely 
indebted to them. This obligation of itself con- 
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stitutes a fund to which the Land States may I The proposed road in 1 
‘| turer yet further tothe banks of the Missouri; 


Properly resort for assistance in their works of 
ternal improvement; and Congress will show an 
indifference to the reasonable demands of these 
States, should it fail to deal with them munificent- 
ly, according to the simple measure of advantage 
which the Nation has already so largely enjoyed 
at their hands. dnt 

Against these clear and well-supported inerits of 
the Land States, the old States can present small 
claims to consideration. They have waived no | 
right of taxation over lands within their acknowl- 

ged jurisdiction: they have made. no valuable 
concessions: they have yielded up no costly fran- 
chise. It remains, then, that, with candor and 
justice, they should recognize the superior—I 
will not say exclusive—claims of the States within 
whose bordeta. and under the protection of whose 
laws, the national domain ìs found. 

Thus much for what I have to say in favor 
of this bili on the ground of justice to the States 
in which the lands lie. If this argument did not 
seem sufficiently conclusive to render any further 
discussion superfluous, at least from me, I might 
go forward, and show that the true interests of the 
whole country,—of every State in the Union, as 
of Iowa itsel’,—are happily coincident with this 
claim of justice. 

It will readily occur to all that the whole coun 
will gain by the increased value of the lands still 
retained and benefited by the proposed road. But 
this advantage, though not unimportant, is trivial 
by the side of the grander gains, commercially 
politically, socially and morally, which will neces- 
sarily accrue from the opening of a new commu- 
nication, by which the territory beyond the Mis- 
siseippi will be brought into connection with the 
Atlantic sea-board, and by which thedistant post of , 
Council Bluffs will become a suburb of Washing- ! 
ton. It would be difficult to exaggerate the influ- 
ence of roads as means of civilization. This, at 
least, may be said: Where roads are not, civiliza- i 
tion cannot be; and civilization advances as roads i 
are extended. By these religion and knowledge are 
diffused; intercourse of all kinds is promoted; the 
producer, the manufacturer, and the consumer are 
all brought nearer together; commerce is quickened; 
markets are opened; property, wherever touched 
by these lines, is changed as by a magic rod into 
new values; and the great current of travel, like 
that stream of classic fable, or one of the rivers of 
our own California, hurries in a channel of golden 
sand. The roads, together with the laws of ancient 
Rome, are now better remembered than her victo- 
ries. The Flaminian and Appian ways—onre trod 
by returning proconsuls and tributary kings—still 
remain as beneficent representatives of her depart- 
ed grandeur. Under Ged, the road and the school- 
master are the two chief agents of human improve- 
ment. The education begun by the school-master 
is expanded, liberalized, and completed by inter- 
course with the world; and this intercourse finds 
new opportunities and inducements in every road 
that is built. 

Our country has already done much in this 
regard. Through a remarkable succession of steam 
communications, chiefly by railroad, its. whole 
population ie naw, or will be soon, b ht close | 
to the borders of lowa. Thecities of the Southern 
sea-board—Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile-— 
are already strétching their lines in this direction, 
soon to be completed conductors; while the trav- 
efer from all the principal points of the Northern : 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, aud Wash- 
ington—now passes without impedinsent to this 


' ought to he constantly awake ; for foreign influence 


1! own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, 


i 
| 


remote region, traversing a territory of unexam- |: 


pled resources—at once a maguzine and a granary 


-~the largest coal-field, and at the same time the |. 


largest corn-field of the known globe—winding 
his way among churches and school-houses, 
among forests and gardens, by villages, towns, 
and cities, along the sea, along rivers and lakes, 
with a speed which may recall the gallop of the 
ghostly horseman in the ballad: 
“ Fled past on right and left how fast 
ach forest, „grove and bower! 


On right and left fled past how fast : 
iach city, town and tower! : 


“Tramp! tramp! ak if é 
Splash! splash Valig theme perds 


On the banksof the Mississippi he is now arrested. | of the exigencies of society, 


t 
l 
i 


2 : and exact 
sea-board—from Portland, Boston, Providence, ` 
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Towa will bear the adven- 


‘J 
al 
H 


and this distant giant stream, mightiest of the 
earth, leaping from its sources in the Rocky 
Mountains, will be clasped with the Atlantic m` 
the same iron bracelet. In al! this I see not only : 
further opportunities for commerce, but a new ex- 
tension to civilization and increased strength to our 
national Union. 

A heathen poet, while'picturing the Golden Age 
without long lines of road, has ignorantly indi- 
cated this circumstance as creditable to that period 
in contrast with his own. “How well,” ex- ` 
claimed the youthful Tibuilus, ‘they lived while i 
Saturn ruled—before the earth was opened by long 
teaus:”? : 

“ Quam bene Saturno vivebant rege; priusquam 

Tellus in longas est patefacta rics.” A 
But the true Golden Age is before us, not behind 
us; and one of its tokens will bt the completion 
of those long ways, by which villages, towns, coun- 
ties, states, provinces, nations, arg all to he asso- 
ciated and knit together in a fellowship that can | 
never be broken. 


NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. H. CLARKE, | 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 


In THE Senate, February 9, 1852. 


‘The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolutions, which were submitted by Mr. CLarge 
on the 19th ultimo: 


Resolved by the Senate and Hovse of Representatires of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
Congress recognizes and reaffirms these manifest truths: 
“ That Governments are instituted among men to secure 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 

verned ; that whenever any form of Government becomes 

jestructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to . 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new Government, 
laying its foundation upon such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. 

Resolved, That while we claim for ourselves these com- 
prehensive rights of self government, and also, as a conse- 
quence of sovereignty, the right to be exempt from the co- 
ercion, control, or interference of othersin the management 
of our internal affaire, we concede to others the same 
measure of right, the same unqualified independence. 

Resolved, That itis upon the sacred principle of independ- 
ent sovereignty that we recognize, in our intercourse with 
other nations, Governments de facto, without inquiring by 
what meane they have been established, or in what manner : 
they exercise their powers. : 

Resolved, That this Government has solemn y adopted, ` 
and will perseveringly adhere to, as a principle of interna- 
tional action, the advice given by Washington in his Fare- ' 
well Address : “ Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations ; cultivate peace and harmony with al.” “Give 
to mankind the magnanimons and too novel an example of 
a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence.” “Sympathy for a favorite nation betrays itself into 
a participation in the quarrets and wars of another, without 
adequate inducement or justification.” “Against the insid- 
ious wiles of foreign influence the jealousy of a free people 
is the | 
most baneful foe of republican Governments.” * The true 
rule of conduct tor us in regard to foreign nations is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to have with them ax 
little political connection as possibhe.™ «Why quit our 
by interweaving . 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our i 
peace apd prosperity in the toile of European gmbition, ` 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ?” f 

Resotced, That, while we cherish the liveliest sympathy 
towards all who strive for freedom of opinion and for free 
institutions, yet we recoguize our true liey in the great 
fundamenta! principles given to ux by Jefferson: « Equal - 
justice to all men, of whatever state or persua- 
sion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship, with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none.” 

Resolved, That, although we adhere to these essential 
principles of hon-intervention, as forming the true and 
lasting foundation of our prosperity and happiness, yet 
whenever a provident foresight shall warn us that our own 
liberties and institutions are threatened, then a just regard 
to our own safety will require us tu advance tothe conflict 
rather than await the approach of the foes of our constitu- 
tional freedom and of human liberty. : 


The PRESIDENT.” There is an amendment ' 
offered to the resolution by the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Sewary,] and also an amendment 
presented by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 


| Cass,] and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Sewarp’s amendment proposes to strike |. 


, out all after the second resolution of Mr. CLARKE, 


and insert: 


Resolved, That while the United States, in consideration 
habitually recognize Govern- 


‘his warm and 


ments de facto in other States, vet that they are neverthe- 
less, by no means indifferent when such a Government is 
established against the consent of any people by usurpation 
or by armed intervention of foreign States or nations. 
Resolved, That, considering that the people of Hungary, 
in the exercise of the right secured to them by the laws of 
nations, in a solemn and legitimate manner asserted their 
national independence, and established a Government by 
their own voluntary act, and successfully maintained it 
against all opposition hy parties lawfully interested in the 
question; and tbat the Emperor of Russia, without just or 
lawful right, invaded Hungary, and, by fraud and armed 
force, subverted the national independence and political 
constitution thus established, and thereby reduced that 


t country to the condition of a province ruled by a foreign and 


absolute power: the United States, in defence of their own 
interests, and of the common interests of mankind, do sol- 
einnly protest against the conduct of Russia on that occa- 
sion, as a wanton and tyrannical infraction of the laws of 
nations; and the United States do further declare, that they 
will not hereatter be indiferent to similar acts of national 
injustice, oppression, and usurpation, whenever or wherever 
they may occur. 

Mr. Cass’s amendment is designed as a substi- 
tute for Mr. Crarke’s series. It is as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

hat while the people of the United States sympathize with 
all nations who are striving to establish free Governments, 
ret they recognize the great principle of the law of nations 
which assures to each of them the right to manage its own 
internal affairs in its own way, aud to establish, alter, or 
abolish its Government at pisasure, without the interference 
ofany other Power ; and they have not seen, nor could they 
again see, without deep concern, the violation of this prin- 
ciple of national independence. 

Mr. CLARKE said: In submitting these joint 
resolutions to the consideration of the Senate, I was 
governed by a distinct and single purpose. An 
illustrious individual, an exile from the land of 
his birth—whose A bad been loosed and the 
captive set free, princi our interposition— 
had landed cae ale chores, and had excited by 

pOwiie eloquence a sympathy and 
a feeling, which has scarcely a parallel in the his- 
tory of popular enthusiasm. The burning words 
of the great Magyar kindled up a flame—not only 
in the varied and changing population of the com- 
mercial metropolis of the country, but with the 
speed of the electric fluid, and almost with its 
power, the fervid and impassioned eloquence of 
the supplicating exile was dispersed through the 
land; and it indeed did seem that we were, at once, 
to be driven from our propriety, and permit a zeal 
for universal liberty to assume the place of wis- 
dom, and cast aside the prudent counsels by which 
we have heen governed. This wild enthusiasm, 
founded upon a generous but mistaken sentiment, 
appeared to be so rapidly diffusing itself over the 
land, that it seemed to me proper that a calm and 
deliberate expression of the sense of Congress, 
and more particularly of the Senate, which is the 
conservative branch of the Government, should 
be put forth to the people, affirming anew the 
settled principles of our national policy. I de- 
layed the presentation of the resolutions in cour- 
tesy to the presence of the man who came here 
with our welcome. Yet my purpose was firm to 
ask of the Senate a cool and dispassionate vote 
upon the great principles which are imbodied in 
them. : 

Sir, I disclaim all motives or incentives to dema- 
gogiem, and would not minister to an unjust 

élusion or excitement upon the public mind. 
Ket others say as much, and aay it as truly. 

In the winter of a long life, with the séar and 
yellow leaf of age upon and around me, I can have 
no motive to do aught but what I believe will per- 
petuate the liberties and happiness of my country. 

Aspiring politicians, who seek to catch to-day 
the influence of an un-Americanized population— 
who inflame the public pulse—not that it may beat 
healthfully, but that its pulsations may promote 
their own political elevation,—sir, they are seen 
upon their winding way, and their hopes of suc- 
cess are founded upon undue excitement and pub- 
lic sympathy. These periodical throes of the 
puhne pulse are less dangerous than they seem to 

e, for after an election has passed, we meet again 
and counsel for the common good. po 

* These resolutions affirm the true doctrines of 
self-government, as set forth in the Declaration of 
our Independence. They take the farewell advice 
of the great and good Washington for our political 
chart, and they reiterate the wise declarations of . 
Jefferson, whose precepts are oftener upon the lips 
than in the hearts of those who claim to be his 
peculiar disciples. His conservative principles, 


~ 
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by no means extreme, are cast aside as the dog- 
mas of a by-gone age. Sir, it is time that we re- ` 
curred to our ancient political landmarks. As the 


altitude of the sun, and at night his observations 
are directed to the stars, so, sir, it is healthful for 
us to go back to the principles and the policy of 
our Government,—break upon the altar of our | 
faith the sacramental bread, and renew our fidelity 
to the maxims which our fathers established, and 
which haye borne them and us from feeble infancy 
to a high and vigorous and unsullied manhood. 

A revolution in France in 1792, and the enthu- 
siastic reception of her minister, Citizen Genet, | 


suth. ‘The former appealed to the People from the 
Government, and his example has been imitated 
by the Hungarian noble. In the case of Genet, 
he came accredited as the representative of his 
Government, and made no requisition for ‘“ ma- 
terial aid” beyond the stipulations of our treaties 
with France. We find the other individual, the 
representative of no existing Government, urging 
upon us a course of action widely different from 
our established. policy. In despite of. the sympa- 


thy for our former friend and ally, and the brilliant || Ne ee A 
4 Marshall, in his Life of Washington, speaking of 


but delusive hope, that twenty millions of people 
could spring at once into the enjoyment of true 
and perfect liberty, calm and moderate counsels 
prevailed, and the Father of his Country issued 


his famous proclamation of neutrality, and thus © 


made the first application of the doctrine of non- 
intervention a fundamental principle of the Ameri- 
can Government. 

We were under treaty obligations with France, 
which were oppressive and dangerous to us as a 
neutral Power. In the darkest hour of our Revo- 
lution, and in our extremest need, France had sent 
men and money and ships and munitions of war . 
to our support,—perhaps not so much from a love 
of our new-born principle of Government, as from 
a wish to cripple her ancient and inveterate foe. 
On the 6th of February, 1778, a treaty of amity 
and commerce, and on the same day a treaty of 
alliance, were entered into in which, by article 11th, 
we guarantied to France, forever, her then exist- 
in 
iii anbwectenity acquire. Andon the l4thday . 


of November, 1778, a Consular Convention was |! 


concluded, by the 12th article of which, the United 
States yielded up to France all civil and maritime | 
control over her armed vessels and their prizes in | 
our ports. 

These treaty stipulations, granted to our ally in 
the hour of our weakness, and in gratitude for her 
timely aid in our struggle for freedom, would prac- | 
tically have involved us, not only in the bloody : 
contest which followed her revolution, but also in 
the protracted wars, which, with short intermis- 
sion, ended only in the peace of 1815. 

The warm sympathies of the American people | 
were strongly enlisted in the cause of their friend 


and ally; and a natural hope that our examplehad | 0 
il claims of our merchants for Spoliations upon their | 
‘| commerce and their property. This is distinctly 
| stated by Adet, in his report made to the Tribunes, |; 
‘on the 4th December, 1801. 


impressed itself upon the nations of the carth, 
caused an outburst of popular feeling, which seemed 
ready for a conflict with all the despots of the 
world. 

: The King of France, our friend, had been taken 
to the block; and yet our unrestrained love of lib- 
erty caused much sympathy with his executioners. 
An unholy combination was forming against this 
young republic of France, under the lead of her 
ancient enemy; and twenty-seven treaties of alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, had been formed to 
smother and crush the ripening liberties of that : 
volatile but mighty nation. i 

In this delicate and dangerous position we were i 
placed, when calm and dispassionate counsels were | 
necessary to guide us in the true course of peace, 
of honor, and of neutrality. Far better was it 
that one mighty nation should préserve her free- | 
dom, and the happiness of her people, than that | 
two should commingle their destinies, and leave | 
the world without an example of free government, | 
and almost without a hope for the future. i 

Thus, and then it was, when Washington issued | 
his Proclamation of Neutrality, and placed our | 
country in that proud position amongst the nations 
of the earth, which has been full and nobly sus- | 
tained. In his Cabinet council-it was decided to | 


receive a Minister from France. Thus recognizing || Jeffers 
i in his third annual message, says: 


the true policy of our country, which should never | 


a 


ssessions in North America, and such asshe | and on the Tth of July, 1798, Congress enacted as ' 


li from t 


See : Se Taser 
be departed from-—that a Government de facto is '! 


the only one we can recognize; with the internal 


i n : affairs of others, we should not intermingle : 
mariner consults his chart, and takes by day the | 


& Whereas it appears that a war exists between Austria, 


lands, on the one part, and France on the other, and the 
duty and interest of the United States require, that they 


should, with sincerity and good faith, adopt and pursue a. 


conduct friendly and impartial towards the belligerent Pow- 
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:, Prussia, Sardinia, Great Britain, and the United Nether- | 


ers; Ihave, therefore, thought fit, by these presents, to de- : 


clare the disposition of the United States to observe the 
conduct aforesaid, towards these powers respectively, and 
; to exhort and wam the citizens of the United States care- 


“ fully to avoid all acts and proceedings, whatsoever, which 


i may in any manner tend to controvert such dispositions. 
: And I do, hereby, also make known, that whosoever of tie 


punishment or forfeiture, under the laws of nations, by com- 
mitting, aiding, or abetting hostilities against any of the said 
Powers, or by carrying to any of them those articles which 


è | citize the Unite shall himself li : 
mav formisonie parallel to the reception of Kor- |! itizens of the United States shall render himself liable to : 


` are deemed contraband by the modern usage of nations, will : 


: not receive the protection of the United States againrt such 


punishment or forfeiture ; and further, that I have giveuin- - 


-< structions to those officers to whom it belongs, to cause 


' prosecutions to be instituted against all persons who shall, : 


| within the cognizance of the courts of the United States, 


: War, or any of them. 


Done, &c., GEO. WASHINGTON, 
| By the President: 


TH. JEFFERSON.” 


‘ this proclamation, says: 
«This measure derives importance froin the counsidera- 


violate the laws of nations with respect to the Powers at ' 
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« Separated by a wide ocean from the nations of Europe, 
` and from the political interests which entangle them togeth- 
‘er, with*productions and wants which render our com- 

inerce and friendship useful to them and theirs tous, it 

cannot be the interest of any to assail us, nor ours to dis- 

turb them. We should be most unwise indeed, were we 
` to cast away the singular blessings of the position in which 
nature has placed us, the opportunity she has endowed us 
with of pursuing, at a distance from foreign contentions, the 
paths of industry, peace, and happiness, of cultivating gen- 
eral friendship, and of bringing collisions of interest to the 
umpirage of reason rather than of force. How desirable, 
then, must it be, ina government like ours, to see its eiti- 
zens adopt individually the views, the interests, and the 
conduct which their country should pursue, divesting them- 
selves of those passions and partialities which tend to lessen 
useful friendships, and to embarrass and embroil us in the 
calamitous scenes of Europe. ”? 


Mr. Monroe, who was at the helm, at the only 
. period of a political millennium, in his third an- 
nual message, says: 


“& It is of the highest importance to our national character 
and indispensable to the morality of our citizens, that all 
- violations of our neutrality should be prevented. No door 
should be left open for the evasion of our laws; no oppor- 
' tunity atforded to any who may be disposed to take advan. 
tage of it to compromit the honor or interest of the nation. 
, Itis submitted, therefore, to the consideration of Congrese, 


n whether it may not be advisable to revise the Jaws with a 


|; 


tion that it was the commencement of that system to which ` 


the American Government afterwards inflexibly adhered, 
- and to which much of the national prosperity is to be as- 
; cribed.?? 

The Republic of France was indignant; but our 
‘own self-réspect, and a due regard to our own 


' safety, forced us to incur thatindignation, lest the | 


; new-born institutions under which we were giving 
‘to the world assurance that man was capable of 


self-government, and dared to be just to all, should | 


i be endangered by mingling in the relentless con- 
: tentions of Europe. 

For that firm neutrality our commerce was de- 
spoiled, and we suffered sequestrations and captures 
to an immense amount. Indignities were cast 

- upon us until the patience of a free people could 
endure them nolonger. Reprisals were made upon 
‘the public and private armed vessels of France; 


i follows: 


j 

| The United States are of right freed and exonerated 

' from the stipulation of the treaties and of the Consular Con- 

` vention heretofore concluded between the United States 

‘and France, and the same shail not henceforth be regarded 
as obligatory on the Government or citizens of the United 

: Brates.?? 


: Negotiations were entered into between both 


| countries, which at times were of a highly-excited 


character, and fortunately ended in the convention 


treaty obligations, surrendered to France the just 


The tardy justice of our Government has yet 
` made no remuneration to the suffering claimants 
for spoliations thus surrendered. ‘They have been 


i| of 1800. We received from France a full surren- . 
' der of those onerous and oppressive treaty stipu- 
i lations and guarantees, whic h, if continued, would ` 
i have made us a party to her wars; and the United 
‘| States, in consideration of this acquittance from 


: begging at your doors for wore than thirty years : 


i your board of plenty before the stranger enters 
‘and is filled with our abundance. Be just before 
| we are prodigally generous. 

Mr. President, 1 hope I may be pardoned for 
this digression. In searching into the earlier his- 
į tory of our faith and our policy, I could not be 
‘indifferent to the claims of those citizens who 
| were denied the protection of their own Govern- 

ment, and whose property when despoiled, was 
; made an equivalent for our relieffrom the national 
| guarantees to France. 
| Mr. President, the policy of our Government, 


i 
i 
I 


thus settled by Washington, has been confirmed 

' and reuffirmed by succeeding statesmen from that 
| to the praen day, and can hardly be obliterated 
e faith of either of the great parties of the 

: country. : 


Jefferson, the founder ef the true Democracy, 


| for simple justice. F hope it may no longer be : 
‘delayed. Let your own suffering citizens feed at | 


view to this desirable result.’’ 
In his seventh annual message, Mr. Monroe 
says: 
‘6 Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at 
- an early stage of the wars which have so Jong agitated that 
quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the saine-—which 
is, not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its 
: Powers; to consider the Government de facto as the legiti- 
mate Government tor us: to cultivate friendly relations with 
it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and 
‘ manly policy—meeting in all instances the just claims of 
every Power, submitting to injuries from none.” 


Jackson, whose stern purpose and iron will 
ave to his determination a force which few were 
hardy enough to dispute, in his third annual mes- 
sage, says: 
“ Having none but a straightforward, open course to pur- 
sne—guided by a single principle that will bear the strong- 


|i est light—we have happily no political combinations to 


form, no alliances to entangle us, no complicated interests 

to consult,” 

In his fourth annual message he says: 

“Tn the view I have given of our connections with for- 
eign powers, allusions have been made to their domestic dis- 

` turbances or foreign wars, to their revolutions or dissen- 
sions. It may be proper to observe, that this is done solely 
in cases where those events affect our political relations 
with thei, or to show their operations on our commerce. 
Further than this, itis neither our policy nor our right to 
interfere. Our best wishes on all occasions, our good offi- 
ces when required, will be aftorded to promote the domes- 
ie tranquillity and foreign peace of all nations with whom 
Wwe have any intercourse. Any intervention in their affairs 
further than this, even by the expression of an official opin- 
ion, is contrary to our principles of national policy, and 
will always be avoided.” 

Mr. Polk, whose elevation to power made him, 
at least for a time, the exponent of his party, in 
his first annual message, says: 

& It is natural that our sympathies should be warmly en- 
listed for their [the nations of South America) welfare ; that 

: we should desire that al! controversies between therm should 
; be amicably adjusted, and their govermments administered 
' in a manner to protect their rights and promote the prosper- 
ity of the people. It is contrary, however, to our settled 
policy, to interfere in their controversies, whether external 
or internal.” ' 

And on the 11th of April, 1826, Mr. Polk of- 
fered the following resolution in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and supported it in a long speech: 

‘ Resolved, That it is the sense of this House, that the 
sending of Ministers, on the part of the United States, to 
take part in the deliberations of the Congress of South 
American Nations, at Panama, would be a tota! departure 
from the uniform course of policy pursued by this Govern- 
- ment, from the adoption of the Federal Constitution to the 

present period; and might, and in all probability would, 
have a tendency to involve the nation in ¢ entangling alli- 
ances, and endanger the neutrality and relations of amity 
and peace, which at present happily subsist between the 
United States and the belligerent Powers—-Old Spain and 
the Southern Republics of this Continent.”’ 


Mr. Woodbury, a northern light, whose fidelit 
to the doctrine of progress was never doubted, 
quotes John Quincy Adams in confirmation of his 
opinions: 

« Where, also, is the crisis—where jthe emergency f'o 

' justify such an extraordinary measure? ‘Why quit our 
‘own, to stand on foreign ground?’ Why join our fortunes 
in any casc, much lees in an useless war, with Powers of 
another origin—another tongue—another taith? Have we 
become incompetent to our self-de‘ence’ Are we in nerd 
of foreign ‘ counsels,’ and foreign ‘ deliberations? to mana. è 

! our own concerns? Or are we so moon-struck, or so litte 

employed at home, as, in the eloquent language of our Pres- 

. ident, on another occasion—when the sentiments expressed 

` found a response in every patriot heart—as to wander abroad 

\ in eearch of foreign monsters to destroy? Speaking of 
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America, and her foreign policy, he observed, ‘She has 
* abstained from interference in the concerns of others, even 
“when the conflict has been for principles to which she 
t clings as to the last vital drop which visits the heart.’ 
“Whenever the standard of freedom and independence has 
“been, or shall be unfurled, there will her heart, her bene- | 
i 

l 


{| 


i 


iH 


* dictions, aud her prayers be. But she goes not abroad in 
“search of monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher to !! 
€ the freedom and independence of all. She is the champion 
“and vindicator only of her own.’ (Adams’s Oration, 4th 
July, 1621.) This is the first time that the legislative de- 
partment of our Government has ever been distinctly ap- 
pealed to for its sanction to the new notions thus ably 
denounced by him; and if we how approve the Panama 
Congress, whose chief object is to enforce them, we at once 
adopt and approve the principle, that Spain has not, by such 
alliances as national law warrants, and as were formed on 
both sides in our own Revolution, any right to attempt to 
reconquer and recolonize South America; and further, that 
she has not, by such sales as national law warrants, and as | 
we ourselves have partaken, any right to transfer Cuba or 
Porto Rico to any European Power with whom she can i 
agree upon the purchase money, and that these unpre- | 
cedented and unjust positions we are willing to maintain 
at any sacrifice of blood and treasure.”? 

‘Peace will doubtless arrive as soon as those belligerent 
Powers will enjoy leisure to engage with utility in any 
peaceful improvements with us—Inler arma silent leges; 
and it seems to me the dictate of prudence now to remain 
contentedly at home, without embarking in any new ex- 

eriments of diplomacy or of coalitions with ‘confederate 
belligerenta?—t6 pay off as fast as possible the debts of for- 
mer wars—to husband our resources—to encourage our 
States in the cultivation of the arts, of manufactures, and | 
of agriculiure—to give due protection to commerce—and re- 
tain for our motto ‘ Honest friendship with all nations, en- 
tangling alliances with none.’ ” ke 


Robert Y. Hayne, in his speech on the Panama 
Mission, March, 1826, says: 


“The whole question may be resolved into this : are we 
prepared now to depart from the fundamental policy of this i 
country, never to interfere in the concerns of other nations? |! 
Are we ready to embark our fate with that of the Spanish 
American Republics? To become parties to an ‘ American 
Confederacy,’ against the ‘ European Confederacy ?? Sir, 
it will not, it cannot be denied, that the proposed measure | 
is entirely out of the course of ordinary diplomatic relations F 
it has no precedent but in that ‘great Alliance,’ protanely 
called ‘ Hoty,’ and equally offensive to God and to man. We 
are about to violate the maxim of the Father of his Country, 
which enjoins upon us,as the most sacred of duties, ¢ to 
cultivate peace and honest friendship with all nations, en- 
tangling alliances with uone’—to equally violate the wise 
and pradent policy of the late President, of the benefits of 


| before this progressive age their 
| ploded principles and 


which we have a glowing picture from the pen of the Sec- 
retary of State, in the documents now an your table.” 

“ Shall we abandon this high and honorable ground to 
engage in a crusade, the end of which no human being can 
foresee? Let it be remembered, that when, a short time |, 
prior to the meeting of Congress, it was rumored that this i 
Invitation had been given, and the determination of the 
President was as yet unknown, not one press in all Amer- 
tea, not one enlightened man of uny party, as far as I know, 
raised a voice in its favor. All, all declared that the invi- 
tation would, of course, be respectfully dectined. What, 
sir, has occured since, to produce any change in public 
opinion? Nothing—absolutely nothing. Sir, my opinions 
on this subject have undergone no change, and, if this ex- 
traordinary mission must be sactioned, I will wash my 
hands of it.” i 


John Forsyth says: 


“As to this great Confederation, there are two decisive 
reasons for avoiding any connection with it. We cannot 
hope alone to direct an assembly composed of numerous 
Catholic Spanish American States having common inter- 
ests, language, feelings, and prejudices. It successiu! in 
acquiring a complete ascendency—of wielding at will 
the whole moral and physical power of the North and 
South Americans—what advantage have we to gain by it? 
First in the order of time, our Republic is now, and ever 
must be, first in power and intelligence; while faithful to | 
the principles of the solemnly-adopted Constitution, the 

enple will be prosperous, free, and happy. Will the bril- 
fiant situation of tbe head of the American Confederacy 
add to the stability of our Constitution, to. the prosperity, 
freedom, or happiness of the people? To neither. Our 
splendor will dazzle the eyes of other nations—our power 
may shake Africa, Asia, and Europe. We shail exchange 
solid popular comfort and domestic happiness for empty na- | 
tional splendor. We shall have brilliant wars, in which | 
our gallant sailors and enterprising soldiers may gain death- 
Jess renown, and brilliant alliances to immortalize our adroit 
diplomatists; but every contest will increase the burdens 
necessarily imposed upon the people, until we shall look, as 
English statesmen will soon be compelled to look, to na- 
tional bankruptcy, as the only refuge from the effects of 
popular despair. To the fatal consequences of looking be- | 
yond our own resources, of mixing our destiny with that 
of other nations, the Farewell] Address of the niost illustri- 
ous man, not of our own country, but af the age in which 
he lived, directs our attention. He speaks to his country- 
men in the language of affection more than parental, of 
wisdom almest prophetic, to warn them against the danger 
of foreign alliances. To me, sir, the least excusable part of 
the management of this Panama question, is the attempt 
which has been made to give a false coloring to these last 
counsels of Washington.” 


General Taylor’s views on intervention, in his | 
inaugural: i i 


* As American freemen we cannot but sympathize with 
all efforts to extend the blessings of civil and political liber- 
ty. But atthe same time, we are warned by the admoni- 


| 
i 
i 
H 
f 
t 


; since the days of 


tions of history and the voice of our beloved Washington, ` 
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to abstain from entangling alliances with foreign nations, 

and uli disputes between conflicting Governments. ; 
“* Ít is our interest, no less than our duty, to remain strictly 

neutral, while our geographical position—the genius of our 


institutions—the advancing spirit of civilization—and above 


‘all, the dictates of religion, direct us to the cuitivation of 
: peacerul aud triendly relations with all other Powers.” 


Such were the sentiments of one whose lofty 


; Patriotism and purity of purpose endear him to 


our warmest veneration and respect. Many a 
crocodile tear was shed upon his remains, by men 
who eulogized the dead; whom, when living, they 
treated with contumely. A more pure and honest 


man, nor a braver soidier, has ever been elevated | 


to power. ‘I have,” said he, “ endeavored to 


‘do my duty.” He did do it—and he would have 


continued to do it, if his life had been spared to 


_ his country. 


Such, Mr. President, were the precepts and the 
declared opinions of those who have enjoyed a 
nation’s confidence, and are entitled to a nation’s 
gratitude, I have heard it said, indeed, such were 
the teachings of those who lived in the preceding 
days of our Republic, and were well enough in 


| our weakness, but wholly unsuited to our present 


lusty and vigorous manhood. It is said, Why 
take from the tombs the sheeted dead, and array 
time-worn and ex- 

policy! Sir, men change— 
but principles never. 1 invoke them that they may 
teach as wisdom, and a calm and dispassionate use, 
but not abuse, of the blessings which Gop, in his 
merciful providence, has given us. We will now 
turn from this sad array of the dead, and direct 
our attention to the same sublime and prudent 


counsels uttered by those who yet live and justly | 


occupy a conspicuous place in the public eye, and 
command the warm affections of a generous peo- 
le. 
P Sir, there is an illustrious individual—a member 
of this body, whose declining health keeps him 
from our councils—yet whose ardent love for his 
country and devoted zeal for the perpetuity of her 
institutions, give to his warning voice a solemn 
and sublime authority. 1 need hardly say that I 
refer to his interview with the distinguished Hun- 
arian. What he then said has been so recently 
spread before the country, that it could only be 


supererogation to repeat it here. Yet truthful is | 


the whole argument against the principles and the 


: policy of intervention. The great statesman af- 


rms his adherence to the foreign policy of this Gov- 
ernment, which, says he, “Í have long and con- 
stantly cherished.” Again he says: 


“Sir, the recent melancholy subversion of the republican 


; government of France, and that enlightened nation volun- 


tarily placing its neck under the yoke of despotism, teach 
us to despair of any present success for liberal institutions 
in Lurope; itgives us an impressive warning not to rely 
upon others tor the vindication of our principles, but to look 
to ourselves, and to cherish with more care than ever the 
security of our institutions and the 
and principles. By the policy to which we have adhered 
Washington, we have prospered beyond 
precedent; we have doue more for the cause of liberty in 
the world than arms could effect; we have shown to Other 
nations the way to greatness and happiness. Andif we but 
continue united as one people, and persevere in the policy 
which our experience has so clearly and triumphantly viun- 
dicated, we may in another quarter of a century furnish an 
example which the reason of the worid caunot resist. But 
iť we shouid involve ourselves in the tangled web of Euro- 
pean politics, in a war which we could efiect nothing; and 
if in that struggle Hungary should go down, and we should 
go down with her, where then would be the last hope of 
the friends of freedom throughout the world? Far better is it 
for ourselves, for Hungary, and for the cause of liberty, that, 
adhering to our wise pacitic system, and avoiding the distant 
wars or Europe, we should keep our lamp burning brightly 
on this western shore, as a light to all nations, than to haz- 
ard its utter extinction amid 
republics in Europe. Asa dying man, I Oppose your doc- 


i trine of ‘Intervention.’ ? 


In this moment of excitement, this is a precious 
legacy to his country, and his undying fame shall 
be embalmed in our warmest gratitude and love. 

Sir, there is another eminent individual, whose 


high character and elevated position, give to his | 


opinions, and to the calm expression of his prin- 


ciples, a commanding claim to our respect and , 


consideration. In the courteous fulfillment of his 
duty, as the Executive of the nation, he received 


the Hungarian Chief, and was unexpectedly called 


upon to listen to his address, filled with lo ty sen- 
timents, and burning zeal for his country. He 
expressed his deep sympathy as a man, with 
Hungary in her struggle for independence and 
freedom, and yet, witha proper caution, he avowed 
his own principles of our national policy, corrob- 


preservation of our policy ; 


the ruins of fallen or falling | 


| 


i 
l 
i 


| ate to another view ofthis subject, 
| character, and most deeply affecting the dearest interests of 
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orated by the profound teachings of his predeces- 
sors. Fitly and happily he answered: 


“I am happy, Governor Kossuth, to welcome you to this 
land of freedom; and it gives me pleasure 10 congratulate 
you upon your release from a long confinement in Turkey, 
and your safe arrival here. Asan individual, { sympathized 
deeply with you in your brave struggle for the independence 
and freedom of your nativeland. ‘The American people can 
never be indifferent to such a contest; but our policy as a 
nation in this respect has been uniform, from the commence- 
ment of our Government, and my own views, asthe Chief 
Executive Magistrate of this nation, are fully and freely ex- 
pressed in my recent message to Congress, to which you 
have been pleased to allude. They are the same, whether 
speaking to Congress here, or to the nations of Europe. 

“Should your country be restored to independence and 
freedom, I should then wish you—as the greatest blessing 
you could enjoy—a restoration to your native land 3 but, 
should that never happen, I can only repeat my welcome to 
you and your companions here, and pray that God’s blessing 
may rest upon you wherever your lot may be cast.” 


Martin Van Buren, another distinguished man, 


: a former President of the United States, has for 
once expressed his opinions in a langu 


e clear 
and unmistakable. his was before the con- 
struction of the Buffalo platform, and may be 
taken as the sober second thought. In his in- 
augural address he says: 


“ We sedulously cultivate the friendship of all nations, 
as the condition most compatible with our welfare and the 
principles of our Government. We decline alliances as 
adverse to our peace. * * * We have no disposition, 
and we disclaim all right, to meddle in disputes, whether 
internal or foreign, that may molest other countries; regard- 
ing them in their actual state as social communities, and 
preserving a strict neutrality in all their controversies. ?? 


In his speech on the Panama Mission, March, 
1826, he said: 

“I will now, Mr. President, call the attention of the Sen- 
to a question of the gravest 


the country—a question growing out of considerations 
which have heretofore occupied the best minds and interest- 
ed the purest hearts our country has produced: € Would it 
be wise in us to change our established policy upon the sub- 
ject of political connections with foreign Stutes?? The 
President has said that to ‘ form alliances’ is not among the 
motives of our attendance at the Congress. But what de- 
scription of alliance does he mean? They are of various 
kinds and of different extent. We are, at that Congress, to 
stipulate in some form, (and I care not in what ) that we 
will resist any attempt at colonization by the Powers of 
Europe, in this hemisphere, (or within our own borders, if 
you please.) and that, in the event of any interference on 
their part in the struggle between Spain and the Spanish 
American States, we will make common cause with the 
latter in resisting it. To this end we have been invited, and 
upon these points we have promised that our Ministers shall 
have full powers. We must do this, or the whole affair be- 
comes empty pageantry; which, though it may be the off- 
spring of peraonal ambition, will assuredly terminate in 
national disgrace. Call it an ¢ alliance,’ or whatever name 
you please, it is a political connection, at war with the es- 
tablished policy of our Government. And is this a light 
matter? Sir, when it is proposed to subvert a fundamental 
principle in our foreign policy, in the support of which we 
stand alone among all the nations of the earth—which, com- 


| mencing with our Government, is endeared to the people, 
į and upon whose deep foundation has been erected the mag- 


nificent superstructure of unequaled national prosperity—it 
surely becomes those intrusted with the management of 


| affairs to pause, and weigh, with scrupulous exactness, the 
importance of the step.’ 


“1 yield to no man in my anxious wishes for the success 
of the Spanish American States. I will go as far as I think 
any American citizen ought to f° to seeure to them the 
blessings of free government. commend the solicitude 
which has been manifested by our Government upon this 
subject, and have, of course, no desire to discourage it. 

“ But I am against all alliances, against all armed confed- 
eracies, or contederacies of any sort. Icare not how spe- 
cious, or how disguised, come in what shape they may, I 
oppose them. The States in question have the power and 
the means, if united and true to their principles, to resist 
any force that Europe can send against them. It is only by 
being recreant to the principles upon which theirrevolution 
is founded, by suffering foreign influence to distract and 
divide them, that their independence can be endangered. 
But, happen what may, our course should be left to our 
choice, whenever occasion for acting shall occur, If, in the 


; course of events, designs shall be manifested, or steps taken 


in this hemisphere by any foreign Power, which so tar affect 


j Our interest, or our honor, asto make it necessary that we 


should arm in their defence, it will be done: there is no 
room to doubt it. 

“ The decision of that question may safely be left to those 
who come after us. That love of country, and of freedom 
which now animates our public couneils, is not confined 
to us, or likely to become extinct. We require neither alli- 
ance nor agreement to compel us to perform whatever our 
duty enjoins. Our national character is our best, and should 
be our only pledge. Meanwhile, let us bestow upon our 
neighbors, the young Republics of the South, the moral aid 
of a good example. To make that example more salutary, 
let it exhibit our moderation in success, our firmness in ad- 
versity, our devotion to our country and its institutions, 
and, above all, that sine gua non to the existence of our 
Republican Goverament—our fidelity to a written Consti- 

uton. 


William C. Rives, a high-minded and patriotic 
son of Virginia, said: 
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Non-Intervention—Mr. Clarke. 


SENATE. 


«t But, sir, another argument urged in favor of this polit- 
ical connection with Spanish America, is that we owe it to 
the cause of liberty. Sir, in my opinion, we can best ad- 
vance the cause of liberty by the influence of our example, 
and by presenting to the world the spectacle of a prosperous 


and happy people, blessed in the enjoyment of their free in- | 
Let us then forthe sake of mankind, as well |: 


stitutions. 
as ourselves, attend to our own concerns, pertect and build 
up our political institutions, improve the gifts of Providence 
with which we have 
amelioration which time and experience may supply, that 
they may remain to our posterity, and stand in the eyes of 
the world, at once a monument and a model of human free- 
dom. Let us, above all things, avoid the dangers of being 
drawn into unnecessary foreign wars which have in all 
ages been the grave of republican liberty. We do, indeed, 
owe a solemn responsibility to all mankind, in this and fu- 


ture ayes, for the fate of the experiment of free government, | 


which has been committed to our hands. The success of 


this experiment does, in my opinion, mainly depend upon |! 


our keeping clear of entangling connections with other peo- 


ple, who may be less blessed with an aptitude and capacity | 
for freedom than ourselves, and whose interests and pas- ': 


sions might involve us in enterprises foreign to our sober 
and peaceful pursuits. 


which Providence has devolved upon us, and endeavor to 

reserve our own; that one beacon light, at least, may be 
eft to cheer the darkness of the political world, and to 
guide those nations who may have lost their liberties, 
tbrough the sea of revolution, upon which they must em- 
bark to recover them.” : 


James Buchanan—the favorite son of the Key- 


stone State. To you I need not say that his high | 
and lofty intellect is second to no man in its power ; 


to appreciate the true interests of his country; and 
his position gives to the expression of his convic- 
tions a commanding influence and respect: 


«The President, in his message to the House, has met l 


this question fairly. I shall quote his own language; he 


says: ‘ Among the inquiries which were thought entitled to ; 


consideration, before the determination was taken to aecept 


the invitation, was tbat, whether the measure might not L 
have a tendency to change the policy, hitherto invariably |' 
pursued by the United States; of avoiding all entangling , 
Does | 


alliances, and all unnecessary foreign connections.’ 
the President deprecate this event, which his sagacity had 
foreseen? Woes he declare that this shall never be our pol- 


icy, and that he wiil take the necessary means to prevent |; 
it? 


On the contrary, knowing that the American people 
considered an adherence to the Farewell Address of the man 
who was first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen, to be the palladium of their safety, he 
has, by a long and ingenious argument, attempted to destroy 
its force. He has endeavored to prove that itd principles 
did not apply to the Southern Republics, and that General 
Washington himself, under existing circumstances, would 
have entered into close alliance with them. And has it 
come to this? Was it not enough to have abandoned the 


principles of that immortal man, without attempting, by | 


ingenuity, to turn them in direct opposition to their plain 
and palpable meaning? I do not wish to cast any reflec- 
tions upon the character of the present President. I believe 
him to be a great statesman, and, perhaps, as well versed 
in the theory of diplemacy as any man now living. JT must, 
however, be permitted to say, that he has attempted to ex- 
plain away the principles of the Farewell Address. Noman 
who reads his message can entertain a doubt on the subject. 


s: We have ourselves grown great by standing alone, and |; 


pursuing an independent policy. This path has conducted 
us to national happiness and national glory. 
abandon it. It is time for us once more to go back to first 
principles, and declare to the world that the policy of Wash- 
ington has not grown old. Union at home, and independ- 
ence of all foreign nations, ought to be our political max- 
ims. Letus do good to all nations, but form entangling 
alliances with none. ‘These are the principles of the 
amendments. Should they prevail, the administration wil} 
go to Panama with the confidence of the country and with 
a strong vote. This is certainly a matter of consequence, 
as we should endeavor to present a united front in all our 
intercourse with foreign nations.” 


Sir, there is also another illustrious individual, |, 


Sam Houston,}] a member of this body, whose 
igh position and gentle aspirations commend his 
teachings to our better judgment. He has told 
us, and still tells us, that our policy should be 
confined to the full development of our own glo- 
rious Institutions : 
tc The House had been told (Mr. H. said) that this was a 
subject of vast importance. In this light he had regarded 
it so far as he had been able to view it. He thought it a 
subject of no common importance because it was about to 
take a direction perfectly novel. it is proposed, (said he,) 
to meet different nations, or their representatives, ina de- 
liberative body, to establish certain regulations which are 
to govern us in our relation 10 foreign Powers, and in our 
intermediate relations. He concurred with the gentleman 
from South Carolina that it was quite new, because its ef- 
fect would be to introduce a new era in the annals of this 
country. Hitherto we have evi need a disinclination to en- 
tangle ourselves with alliances. We have exalted ourselves 
by persisting in a system that has been extremely beneficial 
to us, and so long as this system, in which we persist, 
proves beneficial to us, either as a nation or as individuals, 
so long ought it to bẹ retained. We stand unshackled from 
all connections with the nations ofthe earth. We have our 


S Ps | 
relations of amity and commerce with them, not treaties of 


alliance, offensive and defensive. Such relations the Uni- 
ted States had hitherto sustained, and he hoped ever would 


sustain. 
But (Mr. H. asked) are we to be benefited in our institu- 


; tain ourselves. 


have our principles triumphed; and they ever will triumph | some of the public meetings in the country, 


| sympathy and interest. 

pressed millions in Europe to know that their condition |; 
; and prospects receive the warm regard of the great Repub- :: 
lic, which, in the new hemisphere, has preceded them in ¢i 
! the atruggte of treedom, and reaps the reward ; and, in doing | 
| this, we keep ourselves still in the pale of the law of na- 
| tions, and give just cause of offence to no one.” 


The same eminent individual has offered a sub- | 


Let us never || 


| diating the Farewell Address of 
i| the wise admonitions of Jefferson, the Father of 


| fered by him, goes more boldly to his purpose. In 


tions by our association with these other Powers? 
as any advantage was to be obtained by it, so far he was in 
tavor of it; but he was not willing we should be embar- 
rassed by a connection with them. The benefits of our 
institutions are tree to all. Let them come here and re- 
ceive them. If there were any geod purpose to be an- 


| 
swered by associating ourselves with them, (Mr. H. said,) | 
: he would cheerfully coincide in doing so—but he could not |! 
| perceive the necessity of immediately dispatching Ministers į 
been crowned; by every means of || 


to meetin this assembly at Panama. We are notaware of 


| what call they will make on us, nor could he see any prob- 
|, able benefits to the United States from this general meet- : 
| ing which would not result from our treaties with them in | 
Hitherto we have | 


their individual national capacities. 
been pursuing a rational policy. 
selves by it. 


We have exalted our- 
We stand alone, and we are well able to sus- 
Twice have we been tested, and twice 


as long as we remain untrammeled and unburdened by 
alliances with other nations. 


ors are always able to remedy betore they become ruinous.” 


Another illustrious individual, whose great intel- 


| lect has made its full impress, not only upon his 
| own country, but upon the whole civilized world. 
His speech upon the Greek question imbodies his | 


views then and his views now—verbum post ter- 
bum. He says: 

í First, the asserted right of forcible intervention in the 
affairs of other nations is in violation of public law; how- 
ever, there is an exception to this in the case of vicinage, 
and in some extreme cases, when such interference may be 


So far | 


There are no dangers to im- i 
pede us in our progress but such as can be guarded against. ; 
Whilst we are in this situation we have no serious dangers |: 
to apprehend, but such.as, in the progréss of nations, will ij 
ʻi result, and which the good sense and wisdom of cvunsel- 
Sir, if other nations are destined to | 
lose their liberties, let us acquit ourselves of the high trust : 


i all absolute power. 


justified upon priuciples of necessity or selt-defence ; with 


, these exceptions, the doctrine asserted by the ‘Holy Alli- ; 
ance,’ threatened by Russia in the case of Greece, and | 
carried into practice in the case of Hungary, is abhorrent, | 


and is in direct opposition to the principles on which our 
institutions are founded. ”? 


What follows? 


« Are we to go to war? Are we to interfere inthe Greek 


cause or any other European cause? Are we to endanger 


our pacific relations??? asks Mr. Webster. And what is ; 


his answer? ‘iNO; CERTAINLY NOT.” 


Can anything be more explicit? 
The last, but by no means the least, of the dis- 


as the teachings of wisdom, 1s the Senator from 
Michigan himself. He teils us, in an eloquent 
speech delivered in this Chamber: 


«J take it for granted that there is not a sane man in this 
country who dreams of intervening by force in this affair— 


take its station on the Sound, and close the entrance of the 
Baltic to the ships of Russia. It is not physical force that 
every true lovec of his country would desire to employ on 
this occasion. It is moral force—that powerful lever in the 


attairs of the world, which sooner vr later will do its work. | 


Like truth, itis mighty, and will prevail. Let not gentie- 
men, theretore, be alarmed at the proposed expression of 
It may keep alive the hopes of op- 


stitute for the resolution which | propose—repu- 


ashington, and 


the Ancient Democracy: 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 


the people of the United States sympathize with all nations | 
who are striving to establish tree governments, yet they rec- 


| ognize the great principle of the law of nations, which as- - 


sures to each of them the right to manage its own internal 
affairs in its own way, and to establish, alter, or abolish its 
government at pleasure, without the interference or any ! 
other Power. And they have notseen, nor could they again | 


| see, without deep concern, the violation of this principle of 
national independence.” i 
Gently and tenderly he tells us that the interfer- 
ence of one nation in the affairs of another, cannot `} 
be seen without ‘‘deep concern.’’ But he proposes | 
| no definite action. 


The substitute assumes ‘* that the people of the 


United States sympathize with all nations who ate |. 
striving to establish free governments;’’ which is ` 


palpable, and to its utmost extent true. But the 
Senator from New York, in the amendment of- 


the first place, he would “protest” against national 


| intervention, and afterwards, “would not be indif- ; 
| erent to similar acts of national injustice.” 


In a quarrel between the retainers of the rival , 
houses of Montague and Capulet, we have a fair 
example of this mode of warfare by protest. 


| “Deep concern,” and not being ‘indifferent to | 


national injustice,” (preceded by an avowal that 
uO: force is contemplated,) is here well illustra- 
ted: 


“ Gregory. I will frown as I pass by; and let them 


! take it as they list. 


“t Sumpson. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb at 
them; which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it. 
** Abram. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 


t Sampson. Is the law on our side if I say aye? 
“ Gregory. No. 
t Sampson. I donot bite my thumbat you, sir; but I 


bite my thumb, sir. 
*< Gregory. Do you quarrel, sir? 
‘Abram. Quarrel, sir? No, sir.” 


Inflammatory resolutions have been passed at 


which seemed to pledge us to a crusade against 
But I am happy to see, that 
a more rational feeling is gaining strength, and 
that the effervescence and excitement is passing 
away. The most rational evidence of compre- 
hensive intervention was given at a public meet- 
ing recently held in Carlyle, in the State of li- 


| nois, and are equivocal enough to have emanated 
i! from the pen of some one of the many distin- 
| guished candidates for the Presidency: 


“ Kossutn MEETING ExTRAORDINARY.—Some wags in 
Carlyle, Illinois, recently got up a caricature of some of the 
flaming intervention meetings which have been held ‘ out 
West.’ Having assembled together, appointed a presi- 
dent, secretary, business committees, &c., &c., they pro- 
ceeded to pass divers resolutions, among others the fol- 
lowing: 

«c Resolved, That we are in favor of the freedom of the 
people of downtrodden Hungary, of downtrodden [reland, 
of downtrodden Germany, of downtrodden Poland, and 


| also of the freedom of the ‘rest of inankind.’ 


«2, It Russia does not respect the inalienable right of the 


| Magyar, England those of the Irish, and France those of 


*the restof mankind,’ weare for intervention, if politie, and 


| if not politic, then we are for non intervention ; that if the 


overgrown Powers of Europe don’t respect freedom, we 


| will make them do it if we can, and if we can’t, we won’t.’? 


To this array of authorities from the lips and 


i the wanes of distinguished men, I have nothing 
'! to add. 
tinguished men whose teachings are to be cherished | 


could not do it if I would. 
The doctrine of non-intervention in the internal 


' affairs of other nations has been the settled and 


reiterated policy of our country. A departure 


from these established truths can only lead to a 
i resort to the strong arm, and put at hazard the 
i rich inheritance of freedom which we enjoy, and 
| of sending a fleet to cover the Adriatic, and to biockade the '- 


lagoons of old Venice and the port of ‘l'rieste, or another to <; cifully bestowed upon us. 


the rich fruits which a benign Providence has mer- 


The 5th resolution declares that in case ourown 


liberty and institutions are threatened, then, for 
i self-preservation, we could and should put forth 
our strength, and compel the enemies of free gov- 
‘ernments to feel and respect its power. 

‘more are we doing for th 


But far 
e liberation of man by 
our quiet and peaceful example, than could possi- 
bly be effected by wasting our energies in a con- 
flict of opinion with the despots of the world,and 


‘in favor of a people unsuited, by intelligence and 
‘education, to appreciate blessings prematurely 


forced upon them by even a Christian charity, 
which would waste itself and do them no good. 
I have somewhere, sir, seen it beautifully said, 


| that when the turbaned Turk was asked to yield 


himself to the brighter and purer faith of the Chris- 


| tian, he quietly answered: “If the doctrines you 
of the United States in Congress assembled, That while |) 


inculcate are contrary to the Koran, to heed them 
is useless.” This faith is claimed by some wri- 


' ter for the wise counsel and sage advice given to 
. us in the parting legacy of the Father of his Coun- 


i try: 


“When any new course of action is proposed to the 
American Government or American people, and doubts are 
entertained of its propriety, let them turn to the writings of 


Washington, and, if condemned there, avoid it as danger- 


ous to the honor and permanent prosperity of our beloved 
Republic.” 


To this great and pure fount I ask my country- 


'! men to turn and drink of its waters freely. Those 


afflicted with new doctrines and ahigher law—and 
worse than that, those who afflict others—all, al 
may come and be healed. The liberty and hap- 
piness of our country, now and forever, may be in 
our keeping; and the solemn trust should be exe- 


'; cuted with judgment, with caution, and with pru- 
: dence. The vast and incomprehensible influence 


of such a people will silently, but surely work its 


' way among the nations of the earth; and our in- 


stitutions will shed a mild and gentle light upon 
degraded and oppressed humanity. It is our 


+ solemn duty carefully to cherish and preserve the 


rich blessings we enjoy, and which have never be- 
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fore been given to man; and not venture them upon | 
the sen of every nation’s disquietude. As that ` 
duty is performed, so will God and our own right | 
arm protect us. 


CENSUS PRINTING. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. W. VENABLE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Ix rne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, January 26, 1852. 

The following Joint Resolution, reported from 
the Committee on Public Printing, being under 
consideration— 

Be iè resolved y the Senate and House of Representa- 
tivesof lže United States of sImerica in Congress assem- 
Med, That the Joint Committee on Printing be directed to 
contract with Messrs, Donelson & Armstrong for printing 
and binding the Census on such terms as they may think 
reasonable and proper, the work to be execnied under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and to be paid tor 
as it progresses by the head of the Census Bureau, with 
power to abate from the amount stipulated if the work 
when executed shall prove deticient or below the standard 
which may be ageed upon. 

Mr. EVANS moved to amend by striking out 
** Donelson & Armstrong,” and to insert * the 
lowest bider for cash, the Government furnishing 
the paper.” 


Mr. VENABLE said: 

Mr. Speaker: This discussion is entirely un- 
expected to me. A few minutes since I came into 
the House, having been called away by business, 
and found my friend from Maryland (Mr. Evans] 
opposing the resolution of the Committee on Print- 
ing. I am very much gratified at being present 
during the discussion. o have been absent, and 
thus deprived of an opportunity of expressing my 
views and giving my vote, would have been a 
subject of sincere regret. In saying this, I do not ‘| 
presume that any expression of opinion | may | 
make, will control the action of this House. 
But, sir, I have been at all times unwilling that |: 
this subject of public printing should pass from 
before this House until the country should under- | 
stand, and fully understand, all that was meant 
by this corruption fund. We have heard gentle- 
men make great objections to letting the print- 
ing out to the lowest bidder, which Pas been de- 
nounced all around this House as a miserable 
failure; and, by way of amending it, it is proposed 
to let it out to the highest bidder—for the com- | 
mittee are bound to contract with designated in- 
dividuals, and instructed by the resolution to 
contract with no other. Competition is excluded, ` 
and the powers of the committee limited in the 
negotiation to such terms as they may be able to ; 
make with the editors of the Union. Now, I | 
would suppose—— 

Mr. GORMAN. ‘The contract is to be made 
upon such terms as the committee shall deem rea- : 
sonable. I ask my honorable friend from North 
Carolina if he supposes the gentlemen composing 
the Committee on Printing will make the contract 
upon terms unreasonable and unjust to the country | 
and the Government? f 

Mr. VENABLE. M gotient friend isa pure i 
and fair-minded man. rf (now his purposes. are. | 
correct. I am confident that the same is. true with || 
regard to the other members of the committee, but . 
why not authorize them to contract with any res- 
ponsible persou, being a practical printer, to execute | 
this portion of the public printing? Why give it to 
Donelson & Armstrong? What claims have they 
upon us, or upon the country? Mr. Donelson 
has been called the administrator of General Jack- 
son’s opinions. I say, he is administrator not 
only in his wrong, butin General Jackson’s wrong. 
Aye, sir, he has no claims upon me, or upon those 
whom I represent. | felt the influence of his power : 
during the last summer. T will never pay a man 
to whip me. F can get itdonecheaper. ee a 
The Union newspaper contains the highest Federal |: 
doctrines—doctrines with which I never had any |! 
„and therefore it | 


sympathy, and never can have 
has no claims upon me. 

As an individual, I have no personal complaint 
to make; but the assaults continually made by the |i 
Union upon those who asserted the rights of the |; 
States, were felt as opeti political hostility to the |. 
whole class. a 


it 
j 


: last. 


{Jan. 26, 
Reps, 


Ho. or 


Abolitionists, our reminiscences are 


y no means || wealthy out of the 
agreeable, and the sense of obligation for such || a position in whic 


illing to select 


he has an opportanity to form 


Services not remarkably strong. But this is not ‘| public opinion, simply because he is an editor of a 


the chief reason of my opposition to the resolution 
before the House. If the doctrines of that journal 


“were ever so acceptable to me—if the political 
' principles inculeated by it were ever so sound, 


the claims upon me, and those whom I represent, 
would not be in any degree strengthened. I am 
opposed to the principle by which the offer of 
this printing is to be confined to a single individual 
or printing concern. 
free-traders, opposed to restrictions and protec- 
tive policy—they are zealous for the broadest 
competition in all other operations founded upon 
contracts: let me ask them why this case consti- 
tutes an exception? An increase of price must be 
the consequence. Would you so legislate as to 
compel all who were in want of brend to purchase 
from a single individual whilst there were hun- 
dreds who could furnish this indispensable article? 
This would be considered unfair and oppressive 


legislation, and of course unjust. Do gentlemen ` 


manage their private contracts in this manner? 
The mere statement of the proposition suggests 
the appropriate answer. Why, then, are Donelson 


& Armstrong selected? Do we propose to give | 


away the public printing as a pension? To give 
bounties in this form from the public Treasury— 
and whilstcondemning the present system of letting 
it to the lowest bidder, adopt a substitute which 
must greatly increase the expense to the country? 
I desire to understand the principle upon which 
this proposition rests. I can differ with gentle- 
men upon a principle without any diminution of 
my respect for them. Indeed, I ama sincere ad- 


mirer of that independence of mind and heart ` 


toleration when it becomes a question of plunder. 
I know where ıt begins, but not where it ends. 
I repeat the inquiry, why is the committee to be 
restricted t> the editors of the Union alone? This 
cannot be done with propriety unless they have 


know the amount of the pension to which they are 
entitled, and thus, by fixing the sum, we shall be 
able to make the settlement and know when we are 
done paying. It is always wise that we should 
know the extent of our obligations, and pay them 
as a matter of busiuess. Bounties for services 
and compensation for labor should never be so 
intermingled as to render it difficult to discriminate 


. the one from the other. If the contract for printing 


is to open it to the world, open it to all competi- 
tion, and give the committee the discretion to make 
the contract with individuals who shall execute it 
in the best manner and for the least sum. I will go 
with my friend from Maryland [Mr. Evans] in the 
proposition that the Government should furnish 


: paper, and we should leave nothing but the me- 


chanical work to the printer—pay the printer what 
his work is worth, and give him fair rates. I shall 
never consent to make a sort of contract where no 
map in thie House bat a. practical printer ever 
knows how mypch.is.to.be drawn from the Treas- 
ury for the purpose of filing the pockets of one 


Gentlemen who are decided . 


: which asserts and defends the convictions of the ` 
understanding. But I can feel no sympathy, no | 


' some claims upon us—some great public services : 
: rendered, and which are still without compensa- 
tion. Ifso, let them be ascertained—let the country | 


| leading journal disseminated extensively through- 
‘out the country. I want no man to make public 

opinion for me, nor do my constituents desire it. 
I hope I shall never see the time when party ties 
and party allegiance shall be so strongly fixed 
upon me that I shall be willing to sacrifice princi- 
ple for the purpose of advancing the position or 
standing of any one. I do not mean, under any 
circumstances, to give a votein which T shall have 
to part with principle for the purpose of promotin 

theaspirations of any man to the Presidency. t 

am thankful that I am fvot-loose from any such - 

bonds. I represent a constituency that require me 

to be foot-loose, who have returned me by a large 

majority. Tam foot-loose, and bound by no party 

ties or obligations which require me to abandon 
_ any principle which I have asserted. { will take 
i occasion to say, while I abhor the consolidation 
, doctrines which have spread over every sheet of 
the Union newspaper, while I naturally abhor and 
eschew them, if the editors will do the printing 
any cheaper than anybody else, they are welcome. 
to do it. Ifa Mahometan or Mormon will do the 
printing better and cheaper than anybody else, I 
am willing to pay for it. I trust there will be a 
' decided effort in this House, to keep this printing 
out of the hands of any men who will be likely to 
make use of so great a power in the presidential 
campaign. I prefer a practical printer who is not 
an editor; and I hope we will not be called upon 
to give fuel to a fire that will give power to any 
machinery which may generate n miasma over the 
whole length and breadth of the country. I take 
this occasion, and am glad of the opportunity, to 
say, that in regard to the vote which I shall give 
upon this question I consider myself as detached 
from any sort of obligations to sustain any man’s 
` pretensions for the printing; neither will I vote for 
any man for the presidency who does not in his 
avowed opinions come up to my views of what a 
patriotic, constitutional American statesman ought 
to hold and adhere to. 

T have been much entertained as well as amused, 
within the last few days, by the revelations made 
'; in the discussion between several representatives 

from Massachusetts. There was disclosed by 
i the recrimination between those accomplices in 


i! abolition what I always believed—that both the 
;, Whigs and Democrats, as a party, in that State 


i were Apir 
‘| the South. 


| 


i 


hostile to the peculiar institutions of 

I had no interest in such a contest, 
except for the information of the people whom I 
represent. J shall take occasion to circulate those 
speeches freely amongst them, that they may have 


i the highest evidence of the correctness of those con- 


who has, for the time, the favor of a majority | 


here. The remarks made by my friend from 


: Maryland (Mr. Evans] deserve thorough consid- 
' eration.- I have seen men made public printers, 


the organs of parties, and thus fixed upon them, 
of whom the fabled story of Sinbad the Sailor’s 


. Old Man of the Sea” is a very striking illus- | 


tration: He first rode by charity, and ended in . 


demanding ta ride by right. 


They are right ` 


at first, but there is no getting rid of them at | 


you those in which you can perceive no harmony, 
and to the measure of which it is a great incon- 
venience to be compelled to dance. [I cannot con- 


: gent that the funds collected for the use of the 


Government from a tax-paying people should be 


You will find them very accommodating in | 
i their first essays in playing a tune, but soon give 


clusions with which I had made them familiar in 
my intercourse with them. It was a battle in 
Shih I desired the full exhibition of prowess on 
both sides, and that at the close of the combat, 
bystanders would have to do the kind office of 
burying thedead. Gov. Boutwell carried the State 
„because he and his friends bid higher than their 
competitors at the auction. A bid of one quarter 
of a dollar more by the-other side would have car- 
ried the day against them. The price was the 
consideration; the offices and emoluments were 
irresistible. Did the Democracy coalesce with. 
‘the Aholitionists? Let those representatives of 
that State who here denounce them, say why 
they voted for Mr. Winthrop? They profess to 
be satisfied with the compromise, and yet support 
Mr. Winthrop, who within a few days after the 
passage of those measures, voted in the Senate for 
a bill abolishing slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. He bid for the Abolitionists of Massachu- 
setts; endeavored to revive agitation on the slavery 
question, and upon that achievement was nomi- 
nated’ ag a candidate for Governor. He did not 
bid enough, but showed a willing mind. Those 


: who supported him have but little cause to com- 
i! pom of any tampering with Abolitionists or com- 


inations with them for power. -He spread the 


* banner of agitation to the breeze, and was sus- 


taken for splendid pensions for party services. - 
While I am willing to pension the soldier, and | t 
take care of his widow and orphans—the reward || concerned, and asa recorded evidence of what sort 


tained by the Whigsofhis State. I haveno interest 
in the matter further ‘than the truth of history is 


Denominatéd agitators, and associ- | of actual services—while I am willing to allow | of materials we are called onto rely upon in the hour 


1852.] 
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oftrial. It will teach my constituents that I am no 
alarmist, and that I have told them the truth. It 
is evident, from all the circumstances, that both 
partes had a common purpose, and neither party 
ad any feeling for us. I feel, sir, a deep interest 
in all questious affecting the public welfare. I 
honor those who enlighten the minds of our coun- 
trymen, and deeply deplore the effect of the prop- 
ogation of unsound opinions. Like other men 
I am sensitive to personal or political usage. ` The 
first I shall never bring to the notice of this House— 
itisonly of the last that I shall speak here. Tam 
neither malignant nor resentful. If my temper is 
excitahle, it is easily appeased; but there is one 
thing which I never mean to do, and that is, to fawn 
upon the hand that strikes me. No, sir, I will never 
do it. I will never be brought to sustain the pre- 
tensions of any man for the Presidency who is not 
a republican; who does not distinctly acknowledge 
State sovereignty and State rights upon the prin- 
ciples of their great apostle, Mr. Jefferson; who 
does not pledge himself to arrest agitation of the 
slavery question, and carry out the fugitiveslavelaw 
by all the power with which he is clothed. I will 
make no compromise here. I opposed every meas- 
ureof the late compromise except the fugitive slave 
law; and I regretted that I was not able to defeat 
all of them against which I voted. The State to 
which I owe my allegiance, and the people whom 
I represent, were willing to try the experiment 
of these measures, as they had become a part 
of the laws of the land. They are a law-abi ing 
people, and I acknowledge the authority of the wi 
of my people. I voted for the fugitive slave law; 
and it js the only one of the compromise measures 
for which I did vote. But though I acquiesce in 
them, no man has a right to inquire asto whether 
I do so cordially or not. I will say, that I have 
changed no opinion as to the character of these 
measures, and [ feel now as I felt then. My con- 
stituents fee! now in regard to this subject, ag 
every good citizen ought to feel, a strong desire 
for the repose of the public mind by a general ac- 
quien in and faithful execution of these laws. 
am for preserving the Government upon the 
principles of the Constitution, and for obedience 
to the law in every part of the United States. So 
far as [ am concerned, the recipient of my vote for 
President must be willing to carry out the law of 
the land. I have no sympathy with those who 
are disunionists per se, aid have never been will- 
ing to resort to the highest remedy without the 


most serious cause and the general approbation of | 


a majority of those who felt the grievance of un- 
constitutional oppression. 

entlemen upon principle I can understand them. 

t may be that I shall be compelled to act with gen- 
tlemen with whom I differ as to some minor ques- 
tions not involving great principles. But when it 
is a perfectly clear and conclusive indication that 
the difference between us will be about plunder, 
and not about principle—about the disposition of 
the offices and emoluments of Government, there 


ean be neither coöperation nor confidence. Irepre- .. 
sent a plain, unsophisticated, agricultural people, : 


who do not look to this Government for anything 
by way of support. 
ence by cultivating the earth. ; 
here for laws to put money in their pockets, nor 
to the Federal Treasury to supply their wants. 
They labor not.only to supply themselves, but to 
aid in maintaining here an efficient and economical 


Government; to manage affairs in which all the . 
States are concerned; and I can votefur no measure i; 
which is to take the public treasure to sustain a‘: 
paper which sets itself up here as the organ of a | 
I will vote for no measure , 
which will place an immense money power in the |, 
hands of metropolitan editors, and thus add to | 


particular party. 


their peculiar advantages for forming public opin- 
ion in any presidential canvass, 


But, sir, [ do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
must ask the indulgence of the House for a short | 


time longer. Having been exceedingly unwell all 


commencement of the session that upon the very 


much agitate the public mind. In order that ] may 
not be misunderatood, I ask gentlemen to attend to 


When I differ with: 


the remark that] am aboutto make. When I say 


I wanta fair, free fight in the next presidential can- 
vass, I mean that 1 desire that the people may 
Have some hand in arranging the preliminaries and 
making the selection between the individuals pre- 
sented as candidates for office. Iam very far from 
objecting to a candidate because he is the nominee 
of the Baltimore Convention. Indeed sucha nom- 
ination would highly recommend him to my 
choice. Such an expression of preference by that 
body would demand and receive my respect. If 
he should be sound, true, and capable, frank and 
honest in the declaration of his republican doc- 
trines, desirous for the repose of the country, and 
the faithful execution of the laws, the fact of his 
nomination would recommend him to my confi- 
dence and secure my zealous support. 

But, sir, the Baltimore Convention might make 
a nomination of those who do not answer this de- 


scription—who do not possess these qualifications; | 


and I will not support any such nominees. No 


party ties shall induce me to perform an act by > 


which I lose my self-respect. 1 am not ignorant 
that all liberty—all that is valuable in free govern- 
ments—have been often lost agreeably to the 
usages of parties, and in due form of party disci- 
pline. An empty shadow takes the place of sub- 
stance—the power transferred to the few from the 
many, and the screws of party discipline may be 
applied to crush all who have independence to 
speak the honest convictions of their own hearts. 
Should they nominate a man who dodges votes, 
and who is not to be found in his place when vital 
questions are to be decided—whose letters and 
communications require a second Daniel to inter- 
pret them—or, like the riddles of antiquity, give 
employment and reputation to a second Gedepus 
for his skill in unravelling the mysteries which 
they contain; or, like the Delphic oracle, which 
made response to a certain king, who inquired 
whether he should go to war with the Romans, in 
the following oracular words: ‘‘Ibis, redibis, nun- 
quamque perbis’—words admitting the double 
translation: ‘* You shall go, you shall return, you 
shall not perish”—or ‘“ Yon shall go, you shall 
not return, you shall perish.” The inquiring king 
took the first interpretation—he went, he did not 
return, he perished. 


the experience of this ancient king—they inter- 


reted for themsel ves—they went, and did return, | 


ut sadly beaten in the struggle. 


The handwriting on the wall and the dream of . 


Nebuchadnezzar were explained by the prophet; 
but in these days we are without prophets or 
riests. Experience must be our instructor, and 
istory our guide. 


tion can have authority to discharge a candidate 


for the highest office in the gift of the people for |. 


such a frank and open avowal of his views. 
Timidity and reserve presuppose a state of things 
which must create distrust. No honest politician 


|; dreads the disclosure of the fixed convictions of 
They acquire an independ- + 
They do not look | 


his mind. There is a captivating beauty about 


the boldness of integrity. You see it in the fear- ` 


lessness, in the demeanor even of a child who has 
never been depraved by deception. Conscious 


purity of purpose desires no concealment. A ji 


triumph of principle binds honest men together; 
but woe to that party who are united only b 


of plunder. Should that Convention give us the 


the highest confidence in the purity as well as 


the great ability of General Jackson, 1 never `i 
` the enforcement of the rule. T. 
1 adhered to him, however, |: 


adopted or approved of many of the doctrines of 


and none feel a more profound reverence for his 


services and his memory than myself. E would 
not abandon him (as some did) with whom] agreed |: 
: about everything but some doctrines of the procla- 


G : a 


Other followers of thé pro- ` 
pounders of oracles have in recent times renewed 


I desire a matter-of-fact man, |. 
whose heart delights in an honest declaration of ; 
his opinions; who will leave plain men, like my- : 
self, in no doubt as to his meaning. No conven- | 


Besides, sir, | 


Although having `: 
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mation, and go over to a party with whom I dis- 
agreed about everything, and the proclamation too. 
| Those who did so, were placed ina false position. 
| The explanations of the Globe of that day and the 


i} conversations with Mr. Ritchie in some measure 


softened the sternness of the text, but it left a hazy 
fog in the atmosphere which caused small objects to 
‘loom in the distance. You have experienced this, 
air, doubtless, wherein a morning mist acow would 
, Seem to be as large as an elephant. 1 prefer a re- 
turn to the clear bright republican days of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, for whom General Jackson cherished the 
most profound regard. We must return to that 
simple unsophisticated republicanism of the pure 
and palmy days of our country, before the dis- 
tribution of fifty millions of money, and whole 
empires of lasd, gave the means of temptation 
and corruption, and placed in the hands of Con- 
gress the control of jobs by which opulence may 
be attained in a few months or a year. To mich 
a candidate (and there are many such men in the 
Democratic party) who believes in the sovereignty 
of the States, I care not whether he approved or 
disapproved of the series of measures called the 
compromise, but who is determined to execute the 
laws and preserve the repose of the country, there 
will be sucha gathering as we have not seen for 
_™any years. 

To endeavor now to agitate the public mind on the 
measures of the last session would be the extremé 
of folly. The most of them are res perfecta. Cal- 
ifornia is a State. Texas has accepted the ten 
millions. Utah and New Mexico are complete in 
their organization as Territories, and the other 
laws stand on the statute-book. Who would en- 
gage in the puerile, as well as wicked purpose of 
again agitating the public mind, without any pros- 
pect of a good result? And whilst I do not ap- 

‘ prove of a policy which would assume the neces- 
_ sity of spstaining those laws of last session by a 
buttress of resolutions this session, and whilst 1 do 
` not perceive the wisdom of making a declaration 
: that a mere statute is unrepealable, and of higher 
dignity than the Constitution itself, while Both 
recognizes its imperfections and provides for its 
own amendments, I am utterly averse to any 
course which would renew agitation or revive 
discontent. 
Mr. POLK, (interrupting:) I call the gentle- 
man to order. l 
Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman state his 
point of order? l 
Mr. POLK. My point of order is this: That 
I cannot see what connection the coalition in Mas. 
sachusetts, and the State-rights doctrines have to 
do with passing a resolution about public printing; 
and, as a general charge, that he 1s. laying about 
so loose that I cannot see what he is at myself. 
{Laughter. i 
The SPEAKER. The Chair, in obedience to 
what seemed to be the desire of the House, did 
not feel at liberty to arrest the course of remark 


: made i Sian gentleman from North Carolina, The 


Chair, however, the point being raised, feels called 
upon to say, that, in his opinion, the gentleman is 
wandering from the question before the House. ` 

Mr. VENABLE, I think I can satisfy the 
Speaker that I am not wandering from the ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is very welt sat: 
isfied that the remarks of the gentleman have been 


irrelevant. 
the |; 
system which derives its strength from the desire |: 


Mr. JOHN W. HOWE. Will the gentleman 
from North Carolina allow me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 
man who does not require and would scorn to have |: 
a new version put on his declarations—one who : 
will not hesitate to declare that he holds the re- |. 
i publican doctrines of Mr. Jefferson, our acknowl- | 
, edged leader,—I say Mr. Jefferson, because I |. 
| think it unwise to refresh ourselves at the branch 
i when we can come at the spring. 
we have had many mutations and interpolations |: 
1 iin the creed since his day. 
the morning, I had not anticipated this debate. |. 
Nothing would have induced me to make a single į 
remark now, but that I had determined since the : 
ii the proclamation. 
earliest opportunity I would be distinctly under- | 
stood upon those great questions which now so | 


Mr. VENABLE. I want first to put myself: 
right with the Speaker. 

Mr. HOWE. I merely want to ask whether 
we are to understand that you will not vote for 
Cass or Douglas? [(Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that the 
remarks of the gentleman from North Carolina are 
not in order. 

Mr. VENABLE. And I propose to show thai: 


| the course of remark which I was pursuing-—— 


Mr. SWEETSER, hier pie”) I ask for 

e gentleman from 

North Carolina being called to order, and the 

Chair having decided that he is out of order, he 
-must take his seat, under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that the 


; gentleman from North Carolina is not at liberty, 
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under the rules, to discuss the presidential ques- 
tion upon the proposition now before the House, 
and that his remarks were consequently irrele- 
vant, 

Mr. VENABLE, I hope I may be allowed ts 
proceed in order. . 

Mr. WILCOX. [hope the gentleman will be 
permitted to proceed with his remarks, and. that 
the same latitude of debate will be extended to 
others, 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I move that my colleague 
have leave to proceed in order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the pro- 

ition > 

Mr. SWEETSER objected. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Cuine- 
man’s motion; and it was agreed to. 


Mr. VENABLE, (resuming.) I profoundly - 
regret that 1 should have been so unfortunate in ` 
presenting my views, as that any gentleman, or ` 
the Chair, should have supposed that I was out of 
order. I was arguing to show, that my objection | 


to the proposition to give this printing to the par- 
ticular individuals named in the resolution, might 
give color to the charge that this House were sus- 
taining a press with the view of giving it weight 


in the coming presidential election; that this Con- : 
gress was making themselves a party to such i 
an arrangement, and identifying themselves with ` 


a party struggle by pensioning a presa, which 
would be active in the formation 
ion. It seems to me that this was relevant, as an 
argument why the printing should not be given to 
Donelson & “Armstrong. I assure the “House, 
however, that I had no purpose to say anything 
that was not direct] 

us. But suppose that this proposition—as is not 
the case—limited the committee to bargain with a 


notoriously corrupt man—and I am only putting i 


an extreme case—it would then be certainly in | 
order to say that the resolution was wrong, be- | 
cause it limited the committee to bargain with a | 
very unsuitable person. And that was the whole | 
drift of my remarks. Such a press, fed by the ' 
Government out of the public Treasury, might 


of public opin- ; 


relevant to the subject before | 
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time is near for us to have a printing bureau, asa | 


| part of our organization, and the printing executed 
|. by our own employees—when the whole work 


F der our own control—that the time is near when | 
; We shall get rid of this job work—this bleeding the | 


: Treasury in order to obtain the means of propa- 


i. gating particular political doctrines, and for the 
i puree of controlling public sentiment. W 
)) have already had a good deal of experience in this . 
i matter, T have lately seen at least one article pub- ;į 
` lished in an organ, and editorially introduced, as ` 


We 


` possessing the entire proportions of the original 
publication, when, in fact, one half of the original 
article which it professed to quote, was excluded, 
and the 
tirely different purpose from that designed by its 
author. The first part published apparently aaa 


character to it all. It reminded me of Milton’s 
archangel, ruined, still beautiful and imposing in 
the upper portion of his person, but very much 
deformed about the lower extremities, {laughter.] 
For myself I decline to give such papers the pub- 
lic patronage. While l am for paying to the last 
cent every man in our employ, and while I am 
for making a liberal allowance for that time— 
while I am unwilling that any man should 
i work for me, or the people I represent, or the 

government to which I belong, without a full, 

fair, liberal, and generous compensation, yet I de- 


mand that our accounts shall be settled in a busi- | 


ness-like manner. I wish to know for what we 

are contracting. When the bargain is to be made, 
country, should be invited to come into fair and 
i; honorable competition. Let the committee receive 
| work, and then let them decide as they may think 
proper, according to the merits of the several com- 

titors. 1 am in favor of the amendment of my 
riend from Maryland, [Mr. Evans,] that the pa- 
| per shall be furnished by the Government, and 
| the names of the individuals in the resolution be 


succeed in forcing upon the country one who was | stricken out. 


not suitable for the object in view. The commit- ' 


tee, in no event, should be limited by a vote of this | 
House to any particular individual, inasmuch as | 
it narrowed down the field of selection, and must | 
result, in the progress of events, in a system of 
favoritism, which neither the principles of justice 
nor the good sense of the people would tolerate. 
When called to order by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Porx,] I had yielded the floor to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Howe,] 
who asked me whether I would vote for General 
Cass or Mr. Douglas? I hope it is not out of 
order to be respectful to the gentleman, and I re- 
ply—that I drew a character for whom I would 
not vote; if it fits no person, it damages no one; 
if it does, itis his fault, not mine; but I decline to 
make a 
the call he has made. I have now said what I 
intended to say relative to the Presidency, and 
what I have said was legitimately connected with 
the subject-matter before the House. I have said 
it because I think it due to the countr » that its 
representatives should not adopt an indirect sys- 
tem of pensioning the press. No editors of the 
journals of the country should be enabled by jobs 
thrown in their way to make a fortune out of the 
Treasury for mere party purposes. I appeal to 
this House to say whether it is proper that this 
job should be appropriated in the manner which 
this resolution proposes, merely because a major- 
ity of this House have the power to do it. If the 
House desires to elect a public printer, let it be 
done, and the rates and compensation fixed. But 
it is certainly wrong to do so by indirection. 
Every man should have his just dues. But if it 
is a bad plan to let out the public printing to the 
lowest bidder, do not adopt the other extreme, of 
letting it owt to the highest bidder! If we pass 
this resolution, and give the contract to Donelson 
& Armstrong, we exclude competition; and if they 
will not do it at what the committee consider a 
reasonable price, you will have no printing done, 
or you will have this subject back again in this 
House for discussion. Fhe whole matter will have 
another hearing and another decision. I trust the 


ponn application of my remarks upon | 


North Carolina allow me for a moment? That 
: gentleman is aware that Blair & Rives did the 
‘| printing for the last census. Now, the price paid 
ii in that case may bea guide for the price in this. 
| Now, I ask the gentleman from North Carolina, 
| if he supposes any committee composed of honor- 
; able men, and honest men, who have the letting 
| of that contract, will, for the purpose of allow- 
|| ing any party to make money for any political 
|| purpose or any other purpose, make an arrange- 
| ment for this census printing at rates above those 
i! generally paid for the same kind of work? 

' Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman knows that 
| I do not doubt the honesty and integrity of any 
| member of that committee. 

| Mr. GORMAN. Then I hope the gentleman 


| corruption. If I ig en myself capable of an 
action of this kind, | should consider myself un- 
worthy of a seat in this body. 
Mr. VENABLE. It was no part of my pur- 
se in making these remarks, to implicate my 
Konorable: gallant friend, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing. I know that he would recoil 
from contamination or the suspicion of corruption 


elevated, and his heart too pure. This is also true 
of honorable gentlemen connected with him upon 
that committee. I have the highest confidence in 
them. But they are not practical printers. The 
| do not understand the art and mystery of 
and therefore I say that the contract should not be 
given unconditionally to Donelson & Armstrong, 
| and leave them to set their own prices. Besides, 
| I will show that the census printing under Blair & 
Rives was very different from the census printing 
now, and that the prices of printing and paper are 
now greatly below the rates at the date of their 
| contract. 

| Mr. GORMAN. If the gentleman will allow 
me I will tell him that one member of the Com- 
| mittee on Printing, upon the part of the Senate, 
| [Mr. Hamum,] is a practical printer. 


4 
1 


} shall be done by us, and the entire matter be un- ` 


| avoid the mistake the next time, 
pornon republished was turned to an en- | 


whole was quite unexceptionable, and this latter | 
portion, which did not appear, giving an offensive | 


all the printers in the country, all the press of the . 


propositions from any who may propose to do the | 


Mr. GORMAN. Will the gentleman from | 


| will not continue to insist that the course of pro- |' 
| ceeding proposed in this resolution will result in | 


with the sensibility of a wound—his nature is too | 


, + ney || that organ as the 
rinting, | 
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Mr. VENABLE. That makes the chance a 
| pe deal better. But, as I was proceeding to say, 
{| Í will show that the census printing under Blair 
& Rives wasa very different matter from what 
| the census printingis now, We have been shown 
' that it will take volumes upon volumes to com- 
|, pleteit. The office of Superintendent promises to 
i fill the coming decade. I have not stated, nor do 
I intend to state, what Blair & Rives made by 
that contract. They confess to a large amount, 
and it is theirs, and fairly theirs. But if I have 
made an improvident bargain once, and did not 
then experience 
| would be worthless. We learn nothing if not made 
more cautious, and we repeat the same blunder. 
It is best that you should strike out the names of 
the individuals designated from the resolution, 
They may obtain the contract if they will perform 
it cheaper and better than anybody else. But 
prudence demands that whenever this bargain is 
made, that propositions should be received from 
any and all practical printers to do the mechanical 
i work, and the Government furnish the paper. I 
j| ask, and I hope some gentleman will tell me, why 
Donelson & Armstrong are to have this printing? 
I ask again, and I receive no answer, why are 
they selected from all others to do this work? 
What peculiar claim have they ? 

A Voice. Why should they not have this 
I| work? 
|| Mr. VENABLE. Why should they have it? 
They have no claims upon me that I know of. 
They have held me up in common with those with 
whom I have acted as Southern fanatics coöper- 
ating with Northern Abolitionists ! They have de- 
nounced us in the strongest terms which they were 
capable of using. They have no claims upon me, 
and I wish to let them know it. A course such 
| as ‘this journal has pursued can never create a 
| claim upon the confidence of those who received 
|| their denunciations, What claims have they upon - 
|| the Government? What claims have they more 
|! than any other printers? What more than Blair 
i| & Rives—more than Boyd Hamilton, already ex- 
' ecuting a ruifous contract, struggling with the 
| embarrassments arising out of that contract, and 


:, Claiming this printing at our hands?*It is a job 
of practical printing, and practical printing alone; 
! but Boyd Hamilton is no editor, merely an hum- 
ble laborer at the press. Then I should like to 
know—and the question has not been answered— 
from whence and how did this claim of Donelson 
& Armstrong originate? 

Mr. Speaker, l have spoken plainly, because I 
think plainness and candor becoming and proper. 
1 have, without resentment, given expression to 
the convictions of my understanding, and the feel- 
ings of my heart. I mean to act independently 
; and without any concealment of my views. The 
time when I had feelings of resentment has passed 
away. The assault upon the old line Republican 
: State-Rights Democracy was, so far as I was con- 
| cerned, fierce, but impotent. But the memory 
of events is not so easily obliterated. I believe 
that we are lied responsible for the dissemina- 
tion of unsound opinions—more so, indeed, than 
for criminal acts. The one is a general and ex- 
tensive evil; the other limited it its effect, and dis- 
armed by the deformity of the vice. I confess 
that my spirit chafed when I saw in a paper pur- 
porting to be the organ of the party to which, from 
my youth up, I had belonged, denunciations on 
| those, the gravamen of whose offence was, that 
they concurred with Jefferson and the Republican 
: fathers—that they adhered to the ancient Repub- 
| lican landmarks, and venerated almost to idolatry 
the Constitution. The selection of the editors of 
eculiar favorites of this body is 
: the exclusion of all others—the extinction of any 
| chance of competition; a selection which, to be 
just, must be founded upon acknowledged public 
service and extraordinary individual capabilities. 
No evidence of either has been furnished, and I 
insist that so extensive and costly an operation be 
submitted to the ordinary competition which the 
custom of the country has made law; that the law 
requiring the printing to be let by contract to bid- 
ders be complied with, for it is unrepealed, and 
|| that our present printer at least have a chance to 
recuperate from the effects of a bad contract, by a 
chance for a better one. 


i 
| 
i 
| 
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INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnespar, January 28, 1852, 
Upon the duty of this Government in maintaining 
the Law of Nations. 


Mr. GIDDINGS said he would ask the indul- 
gence of the House for a short time, while he ex- 
ressed his views relative to the duties which 


evolved upon this, and other civilized Govern- ; 
ments, to maintain that principle in the law of ; 


nations, which gives protection to feeble powers 
who now are, or may hereafter be, found strug- 
gling for freedom and independence. 

It is (said he) a subject of deep interest, and of 
grave consideration, to every nation. Unfortunate- 
ly it has received but little examination in either 
branch of our National Legislature, nor until re- 
cently has the attention of the people been called 
to it. It is now under discussion in popular meet- 
ings, and in our State Legislatures, throughout the 
Union. I regard it as very desirable that it should 
be discussed in this Hall, and that our voices 
should be heard on this question, which is receiv- 
ing so much attention, not only on this continent, 
but throughout Europe. The late attempted revo- 
lution in Hungary, and its suppression by the 
arms of Russia, has awakened an intense interest 
among most of the civilized Governments of the 
earth, | 
In 1848 the people of ancient Hungary, feeling |, 
the oppression of Austria to have become insup- ʻi 
portable, rose in their strength, and appealing to :| 
the God of Battles, they struck for freedom and _:: 
for national independence. The conflict was severe ‘| 
and bloody, but victory preponderated in favor of | 
justice; and the people of Hungary began to hope | 
and expect that they would soon be able to as- 
sume a position among the brotherhood of nations, 
But Russia, a foreign Power, desirous of main- ‘|; 
taining the cause of despotism, interposed the j 
force of her arms, crushed the rising spirit of 
freedom, and compelled the people of Hungary to |: 
submit to Austrian tyranny. -The civilized na- | 
tions of the earth looked on, witnessing the per- ; 
petration of this great wrong, without remon- | 
strance or protestation. The exiled Governor of ,' 
downtrodden Hungary has come among us, ask- |, 
ing of this and of other nations the maintenance |; 
of national law—of those principles of natural |! 
justice which constitute the protection of feeble | 
Governments against the invasion and oppression 
of their more powerful neighbors. ith great ' 
force of argument, with inimitable eloquence, he | 
portrays the wrongs heaped upon his country— | 
the oppression, the persecution, to which his peo- | 
ple are subjected; and calls on us to exert our li 
moral power as a nation to maintain the law.of || 
nations, and thereby aid them in regaining their `i 
political rights. Under these circumstances, the | 
solemn Bee is brought home to our consider- 
ation, What is our duty toward Hungary, and 
toward Russia? What is the duty of other na- 
tions ? 

In order to ascertain our duties, it will be well | 
to inquire, What are the rights of Hungary? 

Sir, we were once in the situation that Hun- i 
gary was in 1848. We felt the pressure of a for- | 
eign yoke. We strove against a foreign Power. 
The world demanded the reasons of our resist- | 
ance. The convocation of patriots assembled in. 
1776, proclaimed it a ‘‘ self-evident truth, that 
«whenever any form of. government becomes de- 
€ structive to the liberties of the people, it is their 
‘right to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a 
‘new government, laying its foundations on such 
‘principles, and organizing its powers in such 
. hrm as to them shall seem most likely to se- 
€ cure their safety and happiness.” : 

Sir, on those principles were the foundations of 
our Government laid. ‘These doctrinés were not 
put forth as applicable solely to this nation, but to 
all nations. They were not peculiar to this conti- 
nent, but they applied to the whole earth. They 
‘were not confined to Americans, but they embraced , 
the whole family of man. They were not tempo- 
rary, but eternal as God himself—immutable as 


: and an outr: 


i 
i 
| 

| 


their Divine Author. These, then, were the rights 
of Hungary; and our duties, and the duties of all 


other nations, were‘correlative, perfectly corre- 
sponding with her rights. It would be a contra- 
diction in language to say that Hungary possessed 
these rights, and that any other nation hed a right 
to interfere with them. The law of nations forbade 
such interference, The interference of Russia, 


; therefore, was a violation of the rights of Hungary, |! 
e upon the Jaw of nations, and vio- : 
` lative of the duties she owed to each and to every 

Government of the earth, all of whose interestsand . 


safety are secured by the maintenance of this law 
of natural justice. ‘ 

Now, sir, the President has mistaken the sen- 
timent of this nation when in his message he rep- 
resents the people of this wide-spread Republic as 
looking on with folded arms and feelings of neu- 
trality when armed power tramples upon the law 
of nations, crushes the spirit of freedom, and sub- 
jects twelve millions of people to despotic sway. 


Sir, the people, in whom all power is vested, feel ., 


no such neutrality. Itis impossible for them to 
feel indifferent in such case. What, sir! can men 
feel neutral between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed ? between right and wrong? between crime 


and virtue? I would refer gentlemen to civil life. » 
' A man sees a ruffian assail a feeble friend. 


He 
stands by, says nothing, but with hisarms folded, 
permits the ruffian to rob or slay his friend, with- 


; out even remonstrating, or moving a hand to pre- 


vent it. The world in that case would regard him 
as participating in the robbery or murder, and a 
jury would find him guilty, and he would suffer as 
a principal inthe crime. ‘The same moral principle 


appliesamong nations. Those who direct this Gov- | 


ernment, and wield its influence, must incur great 
moral guilt if they remain supinely silent, and per- 
mit other Governments to trample upon those laws 
of justice and of nations, in the preservation of 
which all mankind are interested. The duty of 
Governments to maintain the law of nations is 


; clear and manifest. 


But on a recent occasion we were told, that one 
practice had ever been opposed to intervention be- 


tween other nations; that neutrality between belli- ; 


gerent Governments had ever been our policy; and 
that the efforts now making to place this nation in 
the attitude of maintaining the law of nations were 
novel, and unknown in our past history. 
Gentlemen should inform themselves before 


they attempt to teach others. The influence of | 


our Government has been almost constantly ex- 
erted upon other nations for the last thirty years. 
We all remember the time when the South Amer- 
ican Republics, including Mexico, proclaimed their 
independence, and assumed a position among the 
brotherhood of nations. 

against them, and fears were entertained that other 


European nations would assist her in reducing || 


them to subjection. 

Then, sir, in the year 1823, the President of 
the United States (Mr. Monroe) declared in his 
annual message, that “ we could not view any 
* interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, 
‘or controlling in any other manner their destiny 
“by an European Power, in any other light than 
tas a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
“towards the United States.” Was there any 
principle which bound us to the Mexican Repub- 


`] lic that does not bind us to the people of Hungary? 


The rights of the people of these two Governments 
are precisely the same. Our duties toward them 
are the same; and each claims their right under 
the same law of nations—the same principle of 
natural justice. 

Sir, we not only avowed our determination to 
interfere in favor of those American Republics, 


but we put forth the same avowalof our intention, : 


undercertain circumstances, to keep those republics 
in the sphere of their legitimate rights and duties; 
and our firm determination to interfereagainst them 
if they transcended those duties. 

‘When our Commissioners to the Congress of 
Panama were about to depart upon their missions, 
Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, gave them defi- 
nite instructions in the following words: 

“Jt is (raid he) required by the frank and friendly rela- 
tions which we most anxiously desire ever to cherish with 
the new Republics, that you should without reserve ex- 
plicitly state, that the United States have too much at stake 
in the fortunes of Cuba, to allow them to see with indiffer- 
ence a war of invasion prosecuted in a desolating manner, 
or to see employed in the 98 of such a war one race 
of the inhabitants combatting against another, upon princi- 


Spain continued the war : 


ples and with motives that must inevitably lead, if not to the 
extermination of one party or the other, to the most shock- 
ing excesses,” 

Here, sir, was no neutrality of feeling. The 
| language is that of dictation. I think it is quite 

| too strong. It smacked somewhat of force, of in- 

ii timidation. It was not a mere protest, which I 
think it should have been. It is not such as we 
used toward Russia when about to invade Hun- 

gary. They were weak Republics, while Russia 

„is a powerful Monarchy. Toward one we use 

i imperious language; toward the other we appear 

timid, and say nothing. They are both independ- 

: ent sovereign nations, and should be treated with 

equal deference and respect. 

§ But [ desire to trace this history of interven- 
: tion a little further. In 1826 Mr. Clay, Secretary 
; of State, addressed a letter to our Minister at St. 

Petersburg, directing him to solicit the interven- 

, tion of Russia to put an end to the war between 

‘ Spain and her revolted colonies on this continent. 

In plain language, we asked the Emperor of Rus- 

_ Sia to interfere in behalf of American republican- 

iism. This letter has been published; but the cor- 

respondence between our Minister and the Russian 

Government I believe has not yet been made pub- 

lic. I find that it was communicated to the Sen- 
ate on the lst day of February, A. D. 1826, and 
was then ordered by the Senate to be printed con- 
fidentially for the use of the Senate. And Iam 
informed that the injunction of secrecy has not 
been removed,and we plebeians are not permitted 
to look into the secret archives of that body; yet 

I have good reason to believe that the Emperor 

gave our Minister a favorable answer. Not that 
| he would exert his influence with the Spanish 

:| Crown, but would submit the question to the Holy 
i| Alliance, and would endeavor to persuade them to 

| exert their influence to give peace to our American 

Republics. This, I presume, will appear to the 
|; world when the seals now resting upon this sub- 
| ject shall be broken. I have further reasons for 
i| saying that the Spanish records at Madrid show 

‘ that the Holy Alliance did in fact intervene in favor 

' of American republicanism Sir, we have not only. 
i interposed our own influence in favor of the law 

| of nations, and of natural justice, but we have 
| 

| 


solicited European monarchs to aid usin its main- 
j tenance. And they complicd with our request. 
|| We, sir, are their debtors; and shall we not repay 
|; their kindness by exerting our influence in favor 
i| of European republicanism? Here, sir, is the 
| precedent—the example which I would follow. 
ii Our Government should now call on the Emperor 
i of Russia, of Austria, and on other monarchs, as 
: well as Republics, to preserve this law of nations 
‘| in its full force; to exert their influence in behalf 
of its strict observance. 

On the occasion just alluded to, the influence of 
European Powers, together with the earnest re- 
monstrances of our own Government against the 
further prosecution of the war by Spain, succeed- 
ed in restoring peace; and who can doubt that the 
same efforts may preserve the peace of Europe, 
should Hungary again assert her rights?. 

But I wish to trace this practice of our own Gov- 
ernment to a later, a more recent period. Weall 
i| remember the able letter of the present Secretary 
‘| of State [Mr. Webster] to the Mexican Minister, 
| relating to the war with Texas, in which he stated 
i very distinctly and emphatically, that other Gov- 
| ernments had an interest in maintaining the peace 
of the world, and that the day would arrive when 
the United States would feel constrained to inter- 
fere between Mexico and Texas, for the purpose 
of restoring peace. But, sir, this doctrine of in~ 
tervention was carried further by the present Sec- 
retary of State in 1842 than it was ever carried by 
this Government on any other occasion. 

Some Texans had gone to Santa Fé forthe pur- 
pose of conquest, and were captured by the troops 
of Mexico. Rumor represented them as being 
cruelly treated by the Mexicanauthorities. Against 
this treatment of prisoners of war, Mr. Webster 
|! interposed the influence of our Government; and 
such was the force and power of his language that 
I will give his protest in his own words: 

«s It is therefore (said he) that the Government 
Sof the United States ae against the hard- 
‘ shipsand crueltiesto which the Santa Fé prisoners 
‘have been subjected. It protests against this treat- 
«ment in the name of humanity, and the laws of 
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* nations—in the name of all Christian States—in 


` This was the language which Mr. Webster then 
used towards Mexico. : 
guage towards Russia. On an occasion of much : 
Interest, that gentleman recently, in a public | 
speech, spoke of the public demonstrations in favor | 
of justice to Hungary. He was willing to see 
popular meetings, and resolutions, and public din- 
ners, and speeches in favorof Hungarian freedom 
and Hungarian independence. He avowed his 
willingness to let these demonstrations go forth 
to the world—to let them be borne on the winds 
of heaven to the uttermost parts of the earth; but . 


he carefully avoided all reference to the duties of ; 

this Government to speak officially on the subject, || 

to enter its solemn protest against the intervention `! 

of Russia to crush the spirit of liberty in Hun- | 

gary» to subject twelve millions of people to the | 
e: 


spotism of Austria, And ] understand that it 
is the policy of the Administration, and its friends 


in this Hall and throughout the country, for the ` 
Government to keep silence on this subject; and : 
in case Hungary shall again make an effort at: 
independence, and Russia shall again send her ' 
armies there, in violation of thelaw of nations and i: 
poeple ts carry i 

out the length ` 
and breadth of her territory, the Government of | 
the United States is to stand as a disinterested | 
spectator, without uttering a word of remonstrance `' 


the dictates of justice, to slay her 
devastation and bloodshed throug 


or of protest. 
But no Government on earth, perhaps, has gone 


ico continued the war, we sent our Army and as- 
sumed upon ourselves the responsibility of inter- | 


vention—forcible and armed intervention. 1 well , 


recollect the time when the question came up in || 
this Hall; and of the whole number of votes then |: 


present, only fourteen were cast against that kind , 
of intervention. I epposed it for the reason that ' 


‘Texas had constituted one of the Mexican States `; 


—that she and Mexico constituted but one peo- 

le, and that we ought not to interfere in their ` 
dlomestic strife. But I was overruled, and the, 
people of the United States expended two hundred | 
millions of dollars to carry out the practice of in- 


rties in a domestic strife. The case was 

bevond that now presented, dissimilar, and can | 
have? no other bearing upon the present question | 
than .'0 show the inconsistency of those who sup- 
ported that kind of intervention, and oppose all | 
efforts at this. time to maintain the law of nations, | 


tween 


urging that àt has been our established policy not ;; 


to interfere ivy Controversies between other Gov- | 
ernments. ; er 

I hold it to be on. Imperative duty to exert our . 
influence for maintaling the rights of each and of - 
every nation;—that wi should do so immediately. 
We ought not to wait fer the recurrence of a case | 
like that of Hungary in 1848. We may now ad- 
dress Russia, Sal ah. 


Committee of the Whole to consider the Presi- ` 


dent’s message; and in order that gentlemen may ii 


understand my views more distinctly, I will ask 
the Clerk to read them. They are as follows: 
Resolved, That we hold the self-evident truth, that the ` 
ople of every nation 2 righ 
Foolish their Drm of government and to institute a new - 
one, laying its foundations on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall appear most ` 
likely to secure their safety and happiness. — 4 
Resolved, That the best interests of mankind, the dictates 
of natural fustice, and th 
intervention of any foreign powcr 


government. 


Resolved, Thatitis the duty of all civilized natiens to . 


i i ned intervention, to . 
unite their influence to prevent such armed interven on, l 
onpitan the law of nations, and to restrain each govern- i 
me! 


t within the sphere of its legitimate rights. 
Resolved, That to effect these dbjects, the 


subject with each of the several nations with whom we | 


dicld diplomatic intercourse, and to request their codpera- |: 
tion for the maintenance of the law of nations, and the li 
establishment of universal peace. i 

As to the rights of a people to form their own |: 
government, I have commented sufficiently. Ihave 


But such is not his lan- i 


further in practical intervention than ours. When i 
Texas was struggling for independence,and Mex- | 


` turn around and say to us, ** No— 
other Powers, without giv- |; 
ing offence to any. {I had prepared resolutions, |’ 
which [ intended to offer whenever we go into |: 


have an indefeasible right to alter or .. 


and the law of nations, forbid the armed 
to defeat or suppress the 


j r ivi erfect their ;. 
will of a people who are striving to reform or p j 


President be ` 


zand he is hereby requested to open a correspondence on this `; injustice of England towards Freland: nor does 
y req y Wy, ; 


The direct | 
interest which all nations and kindred and peo- | 
ple have in maintaining this law, is too obvious | 


to require illustration. As it is the duty and the | 


interest of individuals to maintain the municipal ` 
laws of our country, to prevent murder and other 
crimes, and to secure each in his person and 
property, so it is the duty of each and of every | 
nation to maintain the law of nations, to prevent : 
national crimes, and to secure every people in the | 
enjoyment of their rights sc to modify their gov- | 
ernment as to them shall 
subserve their happiness. 


spondence through our Ministers and Chargés 
d’Affaires, with every Government now holding 
diplomatic intercourse with us; soliciting their at- 
tention to this subject, and their coöperation in 
the maintenance of national law, and the rights to 
which every nation is entitled under it. 

The time has arrived when the voice of this na- 
tion should be heard in behalf of national rights, 
of national duties, and of national law. 


ized Governments. 


exerted for the benefit of mankind. It should be | 


actively employed in support of the great principle |, 


of justice, of natural right, of national law. he 
maintenance of justice and of law will establish - 
and perpetuate peace among all nations. 

I therefore say, that should Hungary again 
strike for freedom, and Russia should indicate 
an intention to interfere, J would tell her calmly, 
firmly, and respectfully, that the law of nations 


; has given to the Hungarian people the right to 


modify, improve, or abolish their government; | 
and if Russia persists, it will then become the 
duty of this nation to protest against such viola- ' 
tion of natural justice, ‘IN THE NAME OF HU- 
MANITY AND OF THE LAW OF NATIONS—IN. THE | 
NAME OF ALL CHRISTIAN STATES—IN THE NAME ` 
OF CIVILIZATION AND THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 


—IN THE NAME OF ALL REPUBLICS—-AND IN | 


THE NAME OF LIBERTY HERSELF.” Thus, sir, I 
would adopt the nervous language of the Secre- 
tary of State. 


would I object to uniting with Great Britain 
Ireland. I know that a gentleman, standin high 


in the nation, a candidate for the Presidency, 
(Mr. Doveras,] on a late publie occasion said he | 


would not unite with England in a protest while |: 


she withheld justice from O’Brien and his Irish | 
associates. If England will unite her influence 
with ours, in maintaining the law of nations, 
surely we ought not to refuse protection to the peo- 
le of Hungary because we cannot give protection 
at the same time to those individuals of Ireland. ' 


Why, sir, suppose when we solicit Great Britain l, 
i 


she should 

the people 

of Hungary suffer; let despotic oppression weigh | 
them down, until your Government shall relieve your , 
American serfs; until justice be done to the Africans | 
of your own land :*’ would not such language be | 
offensive to that gentleman? Why, sir, it would | 
be our duty to unite with all civilized nations of | 


to unite with us in this national ra 
et 


` the earth, whether Mohammedan or Christian, in ‘ 


this work of maintaining the law of nations and 

the rights of humanity. 
1 am aware that objections are constantly made . 

to any alliance with G 

of maintaining the law of nations. 


! But this is a , 
novel objection. 


We now are in alliance with ; 


that nation, and have been for many years, The | 


object of that alliance is the protection of the peo- ` 
ple of Africa. 


coast, at an expense of about $2,000,000 annually 
to maintain the law of nations there. Yet no gen- ` 
tleman objects to this alliance on account of the 


any one quote Washington’s Farewell Address 


against ‘‘ entangling alliances” for that purpose. ` 


And are the people of Hungary less entitled to the 
protection of the law of nations than are those of 
Africa? Iam conatrained to say, that it is diffi- 


eppear most likely to |; 
My fourth proposition ʻ: 
is, that the Executive shall at once open a corre- `: 


ii majority this right. 
Asa peo- || 
ple, we possess great moral influenceamong civil- |; 
That influence should be | 


t 1 would invite all civilized nations |: 
s , in that case, to unite in such protest. Nor, sir, 
tervention by force of arms, and that, too, be- ;; 


reat Britain for the purpose `` 


By that alliance we are bound to |’ 
keep up constantly a naval force on the African - 


| the course they shall pursue. 


: = == 
cult for me to discover theconsistency of gentlemen 

who are so sensitive in regard to our uniting with 
Great Britain in a protest against the intervention 
| of Russia, while we are in strict alliance with that 
: nation for the protection of Africa. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I wish to ask 
the gentleman, if it is wrong for Austria and Rus- 
sia to put down Hungary, is it not equally so for 
Austria to do it alone? And are we not as much 
bound to interfere in the latter case as in the former? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Austria claims Hungary as 
a part of her own dominions, as constituting, with 
the Austrians, one people, one nation. Now, the 
gentleman cannot fail to notice the distinction be- 
tween interfering between them in their domestic 
controversy, and protecting both Austria and Hun- 
ary from the intervention of a foreign nation. 

Jt were impossible for us, or for any other na- 
| tion, to enter into controversies between those 


|i ponttal parties found in every Government; we 


ave no means by which to determine which is 
right or which is wrong. The majority of such 
people possess the right to form their political in- 
stitutions. The law of nations, to which I havead- 
_ verted so often, the dictates of justice, secure to the 
For us to interfere, in order 
to prevent the exercise of this right, would con- 
stitute a violation of justice and of the law of na- 
tions, and we should be guilty of the identical 
i wrong now charged upon Russia. 

But it is said that, should we protest against 
the intervention of Russia, and she should treat 
our protest with contempt, we should then be 
bound to enforce our doctrines by the sword. 
This, we are told, is the doctrine of Governor 
. Kossuth; and we see attacks upon him daily 
, through the public press, representing him as dê- 

sirous of involving us in war with Russia. I do 
not so understand him; but I leave him to the peo- 
ple and to history. Iam not reiterating his sen- 
timents, nor defending his views; I am for main- 
taining the law of nations, for doing our duty 
without reference to his sentiments. He how- 
ever asserts, that no war would follow the asser- 
‘tion of these doctrines, or our protest against Rus- 
sian intervention. 

The age in which we live is emphatically an age 
of progress. Men and nations are now taught to 
rely more upon reason, upon truth, upon justice, 
than in former times; and less upon the power of 
arms—of physical force. Wars are not as fash- 


i li Jonable as they were fifty years since. States- 
| in such a duty for the reason that she oppresses |: 
| 
[i 


; men, and even monarchs, now look with horror 


i: upon the vast expenditure of blood and treasure 
‘| necessary to the prosecution of a war. Philanthro- 


pists and Christians shrink at contemplating the 
sufferings and the crimes attendant upon war. 
The Government of Russia is controlled by men 
of wisdom, by statesmen of enlarged views. They, 
i sir, will never look with indifference or contempt 
upon the solemn protest of this Government, when 
they contemplate a violation of the law of nations. 
There is a power in truth, when brought to bear 
in favor of justice and of. law, that few intelligent 
men will resist; but when that truth is sustained 
-by the influence of one or more powerful nations, 
i it will not be treated with disrespect. I have not’ 
i the most distant idea that Russia would disregard , 
| the protest of this Government; but if England 
: were to unite in such protest, as she undoubtedly 
‘would, it could not fail. of being heard and rê- 
spected; and if the Sublime Porte should also unite 
with Great Britain and the United States in such 
protest, (and such I have no doubt would be the 
case,) Russia would not hesitate for a moment in. 
' manifesting her perfect respect and obedience to. 
‘ the law of nations. But the friends of the Admin- 
istration still insist that Russia might treat our 
solemn protest with disrespect; and they urge, 
that we shall now say what we will do in such 
case. I reply, that when such a question shall be 
practically presented to me, I will consider and 
decide upon it. We are dealing with present 
duties, and could not, if we would, determine the 
action of those who come after us. It is our duty, 
at this time, to take such action as will be likely 
_ hereafter to prevent te violation of international 
law. That is a present duty we are bound to 
discharge. Should Ruasia, at a future day, treat 
Great Britain and the United States with contempt, 
other statesmen will decide for themselves upon 
‘Sufficient unto the 
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day is the evil thereof.” At this time it would be 
disrespectful towards Russia for us to presume | 
that she will disregard the protest of two or three | 
powerful Governments, and. coolly violate the law | 
of nations in order to subject the people of Hun- ! 
gary to Austrian despotism. Yet timid men, car- 
rying the subject to the extremity of hypothesis, 
` insist that we might, in a remote contingency, 
become involved in war, by the contempt with ` 
which Russia might treat the remonstrance of 
other nations as well as ours. 

The correspondence which, by the resolutions 
1 propose, the President is requested to open with 
other nations, will, of course, be directed to this 
point. The proposed arrangement will provide ' 
the mode of enforcing obedience to national law. 
The stipulations on the part of each Government 
will doubtless be, that.in case any nation shall vio- 


late the principles of justice, of international law, : 
all civil and diplomatic intercourse shall be with- |. the commission of national crime 


drawn from such offending nation. That, having | 
disregarded the law of nations, on which the safety | 
and security of each depends, she thereby becomes i 
unworthy of associating with civilized Govern- 
ments, and henceforth shall be regarded and treated 
as an outlaw from the commonwealth of nations, 


fl 


i 


left alone in her savage barbarity, and cut off from `: 


all commercial and diplomatic intercouse with civ- 
ilized Governments. This mode of enforcing 
rèspect for the law of nations would be far more . 
efficient than war; while it would save the vast | 
expenditure of blood and treasure, and would 
avoid the appalling crimes and guilt always at - 
tending an appeal to arms. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I desire to | 
ask the gentleman from Ohio if this Magyar race, 
at acertain period of their history, were not Demo- . 
cratic, and if afierwards they did not of them- 
selves give up their republican form of govern- : 
ment and establish a monarchy? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Iam not aware of any such : 
incident in the history of Hungary. Ithink no. 
such exists. Yet I am not discussing the histor 
of that people, nor the form of government which : 
they ought to adopt. I repeat, that is a subject | 
on which they alone should judge. I may differ | 
from them in opinion on that point, but I have no | 
right to control their choice as to the form of gov- | 
ernment under which they shall live. They have | 
the indisputable right to select such government as | 
to them shall appear best adapted to their wants, | 
whether it be a monarchy, oligarchy, or democ- 
racy. | 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose Hungary should | 
make another struggle to obtain her liberty, and ; 
in that struggle she should call in the assist- | 
ance of the Sablime Porte, would not that be as | 
much a violation of the laws of nations, of which | 
ey friend speaks, as if Russia had interfered in ' 
behalf of Austria, and would it not be as much ` 
our duty to enter our protest against such inter- 
ference? i 

Mr. GIDDINGS. If the Grand Sultan sends | 
his armies to assist Hungary in ebia A her | 
against Russia, such defence surely would be no | 
interference with the rights of Hungary. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman does not 
understand me. I say that suppose the peo- 
ple of Hungary should enter*into another struggle 
for liberty, and the Sublime Porte should step in 
to assist them, would it not be in conflict with the 
law of nations and the eternal right of which the 
gentleman speaks? i 


[p 


. aaa us and to support the law of nations. 


|: protect the Hungarians in forming a government, | 
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ad no voice in that Government; we were sepa- 
i rated from them by a vast ocean; we constituted 
| a separate and distinct people, possessing the in- ;| 
; alienable right to constitute such form of govern- j 
; ment as to us appeared most likely to secure our |; 
‘safety and happiness. This right was vested in 
us by the law of nations. England violated that || 
law when she sent her army to subdue us. France ‘| 
maintained the law when she sent her army to `` 


art and parcel of the British Government; we | 
4 


ad Austria and Hungary been thus situated, the 
law of nations would have recognized the right of i 
“each to govern itself, and neither would have 
possessed the right to control the other by the ex- 

- ercise of physical power. ` 
$ My friend does not distinguish intervention for ` 
= the purpose of violating the law of nations from ` 
intervention to uphold that law. One constitutes |. 
> the other pre- |; 
: vents such crime. The supposed intervention of : 
| the Sublime Porte to upheld the law of nations, ` 
į to keep Russia from the invasion of Hungary and 
| 


| would surely have been no violation of justice or |! 


of law. g 


But I return to the subject on which I was speak- 


this Government should be the maintenance of 
eace with all nations and among all nations. 
his can only be attained by supporting the law of . 
nations, I need notspeak of the benefits resulting ' 
ı from this policy. For centuries, the peasants, the , 
laboring men of Europe, have been oppressed, ' 
borne down by heavy burdens incurred for the 
support and for supplying vast armies and navies, . 
employed only in the work of human butchery, 
or preparing for the destruction of human life. : 
The immense debt of Great Britain was contracted ` 
almost exclusively in the prosecution of blood 
i wars, in carrying devastation, suffering and death T 
_ among brethren of the same great family. Her 
: people are now suffering the penalty brought upon 
their nation by former wars. They are taxed to 


| blood of their fellow men in former days. Such 
| is also the case, toa certain extent, with most 
| European Governments: nor are the Govern- 
| ments of this American continent exempt from 
i such burdens. ; 
| We have now reached the meridian of the nine- | 
; teenth century. As the sun of intelligence shines | 
: brighter and -more luminous, the folly, the injus- :: 
' tice, and the guilt of war and its consequences l 
i are more and more revealed to the view, and to the 
comprehension of mankind. Christianity shrinks ;' 
back with horror at the contemplation. All our 
feelings of philanthropy and of patriotism are 
“stirred within us as we survey the sufferings to 
which war has subjected our race. The question | 
is now forced upon us, upon all Christian, all civ- |: 
_ilized nations, whether this policy shall continue 
| to deluge the world in blood ? Shall intelligent, li 
| civilized, Christian men continue forever to slay, to | | 
| butcher each other? . Shall the great mass of peo- |! 
` ple of different nations continue to toil and con- `: 
, tribute their utmost earnings to the work of slaugh- || 
i tering their fellow men—not because those who ;; 
are slain have committed crime, but because they ‘|| 
| have been so unfortunate as to have weak or i 
| wicked rulers? Such policy is only worthy of the | 
| dark ages in which it originated: it is unsuited to: 


f 
li 
i the extent of endurance to pay for shedding the | 
} 
| 


Mr. GIDDINGS. I think the gentleman has | 
not well considered his question. Should Hun- | 
gary again assert her rights, and Russia, in viola- : 
tion of international law and of justice, should ! 
again attempt to subject her people to the despot- į 
ism of Austria, and the Sublime Porte should send : 
an army to sustain the law of nations, by driving | 
back the Russian army and leaving Hungary to | 
establish such government as her people desire 
such act cannot be a violation, but a support of the | 
law of nations—it would be no interference with 
Hungary, but would prevent such intervention. | 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman permit | 
me to state another case? When France sent | 
troops to this country, when st ling for liberty, | 
was not that an interference ? e were part and | 
parcel of the British Government. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. ‘I desire to make no issue 
with gentlemen upon mere words. We were not 
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si. will involve us in war; that the exercise of our 


Christian nations, or the age in which we live. 

' Here I will remark, that I have read a printed 
| circular on this subject of intervention from a dis- ; 
i tinguished philanthropist, President of the Ameri- | 
, can Peace Society, the venerable Judge Jay, of | 
‘New York. I always treat his opinions with || 
` great respect; but on this question I think he ig 
laboring under an important error. He bases his | 
| argument upon the presumption that intervention , 


jj 
| 


_ of national law, in favor of peace between Russia 
i and Hungary, will involve us in hostilities. On i 
! this erroneous presumption he bases his whole 


? 
$. 
' moral powers, our entire national influence in favor |! 
| 
i 
i 


| argument. 
| Now, sir, I may be excused for saying, that to | 
maintain peace among nations we must adhere to 
rinciples of justice, which is nothing more nor 
Lea than maintaining national law; that our ut- | 
most influence should be exerted to induce all , 


_, to exert its influence in sup 
' full force, 


l! to it; some one must take the initiative. 
i prove a glorious missien to that nation, whose 


i spears into 


other nations to.observe and sustain this law. 
This I propose our Government shall do. And I 
will add, that our efforts in favor of universal peace 


i will, in my opinion, be of little avail while we re- 


main silent, permitting other nations to trample 
upon this law without remonstrance or protest 


‘ from us. 


We, sir, and every other nation, have a direct 
interest in the maintenance of law and order among 
other Governments. Every Government is boun 
rt of this law in its 
The nations of the earth constitute but 
one vast brotherhood. ‘If one member suffer ull 


, must-suffer.” If the rights of one be violated all 
„ must feel it, for no one will be safe under the law, 
. bat in such cases each must rely on physical force 


to defend its rights. Hence, Í regard it as per- 
fectly clear, that observance of national law, which 
may be regarded as synonymous with natural jus- 
tice, must supersede the sword before the world 
shall be blessed with universal peace. 

In civil life the observance of law alone insures 
peace to community. We all see this, and are 
conscious of the necessity of maintaining our 
municipal laws to insure peace and safety to in- 
dividuals. But this duty is not more obvious in 


. , S i civil life than it is in the society of nations. This 
| ing when interrupted; and I repeat, the object of :! 


Government owes the same duties to the society 


' of nations that each individual of this body owes 
' to the society which surrounds him in civil life. 


There, sir, we exert our individual influence to 
uphold the law; we remonstrate with our fellow- 
men, and protest against their violation of law. 
We cut off from our social circle him who violates 
the law and tramples upon the rights of others. 
The same duties devolve upon this and on other 
Governments in relation to those who disregard 
the law of nations. 

To carry this policy into practice among the 
nations of the earth, it is requisite that some in- 
dividual government should first move in oer 
t wi 


statesmen, inspired by the spirit of Christian be- 
nevolence, of elevated philanthropy and of duty, 
shall move forward in the great work of redeeming 


„the world from the crimes and the horrors of war. 


This honor I would secure to my country. Let 


: the history of this age bear to future generations 


the fact that this Republic was the first to solicit 
the coöperation of other Governments in behalf of 
universal peace, by the maintenance of the code 
of international law. I shall regard the fame ec- 
quired by such an act of humanity as far more 


important than all the bloody victories which have 


stained the annals of our race. The present is a 


| propitious period in which to commence this.great 


work of harmonizing the nations of the earth, by 
inducing them to observe and obey the great prin- 
ciples of a enoia justice. Then shail 
our *‘swords be beat into plough-shares, and our 
pruning-hooks; and the nations shall 
learn war no more.” : 
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SPEECH OF HON. A. FELCH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In Senate, February 3 and 4, 1852. 

The Senate having under consideration * A bill 
‘granting. the right of way and making a grant of 
land to the State of Iowa in aid of the construc- 
tion of certain Railroads in said State ’— 

Mr. FELCH said: 


Mr. Presivent: It not unfrequently happens 
that in discussing hefore the Senate the merits of 


; measures, the debate takes a much wider range 


than the subject-matter would seem to require; and 
I desire on the present occasion to call back the at- 
tention of the Senate to the simple proposition con- 
tained in the bill before us. {t proposes to grant 
to the State of Lowa a strip of the public land with- 
in that State, six miles in width, and lying along 
the route of two railroads which are to be located 
under the authority of the State. The land is to 
be taken in alternate sections, and applied to the 
construction of the railroads assing through 
them; and the sections feiained: by the Govern- 
mentare not to be sold at less than double the 
prices at which the same are now offered to pur- 
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chasers. It is contended by the opponents of this || 
measure that under this provision the Govern- || 
ment must suffer a loss without any corre- |: 
sponding benefit.. But if the principle contained | 
in this proposition should be carried practically |i 
into effect, it is manifest that no loss could accrue | 
to the Government. The amount of money re- | 
ceived for the alternate sections retained by the 

Go vernment, the price of which is made double | 
the usual minimum, would be exactly the same as | 
that demanded at present prices for the whole. I! 
am not inclined here to say anything to underrate 

the advantage which the States would derive from 

grants of this description; nor shall I deny that 

they may be made highly beneficial to their best 

interests. My opinion upon the subject is, that | 
the United States promotes the public interest by 
making the grants; and that the State receiving 
them at the same time is benefited by them. If 
we refer to the experience we have had, as the re- 
sult of granting alternate sections of land for works 
of this character, where the sections have been in- 


i 


I have received from the General Land Office, it 
appears that grants of this description have been 
made to the amount of 259,423 acres. The rates | 
of the reserved alternate sections, at the enhanced 
price, have brought into the Treasury, within a 
small fraction, the amount for which the whole 
would have sold if no such grants had been made. 
Tt has been objected, that although we receive the ' 
same amount in consequence of increasing the i 
price of the reserved sections, we in fact take the 
amount of the increased price from the purchaser 
without giving him a consideration, The idea 
does not commend itself tomy judgment. By the , 
construction of the road through the public do- 
main the actual value of the lands in the immedi- 
ate vicinity is increased, and that which before 
could find no purchaser even atten shillings anacre, 
will readily sell at twenty shillings an acre. The 
increase of price is founded on no arbitrary princi- 
ple, but it is upon the enhanced value given to the 
‘property. A better bargain may be made by purchas- :' 
ing attwenty shillings an acre, when a railroad or ` 
canal is constructed through, or in the immediate . 
vicinity of the premises, than by paying the present `; 
minimum price of ten shillings an acre. The 
enhanced value is the consideration given for the | 
enhanced price; and I can see no force in the ob- | 
jection to these grants on that ground. 
The interest of the United States, and the inter- | 
est of the States in which the lands are located | 
and the grants made, go-hand in hand. Thein- | 
creased value of property, and the impetus given 
by public improvements of this character to busi- | 
ness and prosperity, are enjoyed alike by both. 
If the bill before us becomes a law, the State of ! 
Iowa must construct the roads therein mentioned; | 


| 
| 


\ 


| 
ji 


even by the addition of $25,000 per mile made 
from the public Treasury, could expect to secure 
a profitable income from the road. 


from them into the treasury of the State. Some 


i States have adopted a system of railroad inter- | 
i communication, and have expended large sums of +. 
| money in the construction of their works. Ihave `: 


' never learned that a State, in any single instance, 
i has secured a direct income from such investment. 


The effort was made in my own State, to a greater 


| pany. . ; ; 
|” There is a difficulty in the management of rail- 


į! roads by the authority of a State, which will al- 
creased in price, we need not fear that this prin- |: 
ciple will not be carried out. From a statement |: 


ways prevent their becoming a source of dircct 


ever, to be regarded as of less importance to 
the great interests of a community, whose business 
requires, and whose prosperity depends, ina great 
degree, on facilities of this character. The advan- 
tages yielded by them to the public are such that 


every State has deemed it an object to encourage . 


their construction by capitalists and others, where- 
ever they can receive support, throughout its limits. 

Objection has also been made that such roads 
may pass into the hands of a company. The grant 


is to the State, and the particular manner ef apply- - 


ing the proceeds to the work specified is commiited 


to the Legislature, without whoseauthority no com- ,. 
pany could control the land. Suppose the Legis- +: 
ature should find it expedient to apply it through ' 


the agency of a company, would it be the subject 
company, yielding no return? I do not so under- 
stand it. Forif in granting a charter to a company, 


by which the road was to be constructed, they 

would take care porportionally to lessen the amount 

of tolls to be paid, and thus secure the public in 
the enjoyments of the full benefit of the grant. 

Now let us see what are the advantages which 

i the United States Government retain to themselves 


i posed grant. The first is the transportation over 


' the road, free from toll or charge, of all the prop i! 
t 


' erty and troops of the United States. A slig 
| consideration of the subject will show that this is a 


‘| matter of very great importancetothe Government. 


Sir, upon the channel of communication through 
Missouri, to which the Senator from that State 


amount of Government property, stores, and mu- 


The great || 
advantage to be derived from such improvements || 
i is to be found in the increased facility for com- 

munication, and not in the amount to be received :; 
|; routes throughout the country. 


revenue to the Treasury. They are not, how- | 


without this, no land passes under its provisions. :| nitions of war, are, and will continue to be, trans- 


If this be done, the public obtain the benefit of the || ported. The amount paid for their transmission |; 


communication thus opened across the country. 


: 1: has been enormous, and the saving to Government 
But many seem to think that the provisions con- 


li on that route would, in a very short time, fully 


tained in this, and other bills of the same char- || 
acter, bestow upon the State an amount of means. 
sufficient to build the roads described in them. Kt | 
is thus regarded as a gift of railroads to favored \ 
States, while others are not supplied with them. |, 
But does the bill propose to make such roads? || 
Does it provide for a grant to the State sufficient |! 


to construct them? By no means. It proposes || 


to grant six sections to every mile along the line || 


of the road which shall be constructed. This | 
amounts to 3,840 acres of uncultivated land, |, 
equal, at the Government p of $1 25 per acre, 
to $4,800 for every mile of road. This amount is 
far from sufficient to construct the road. The 


average cost of railroads in this country is not far |, 
In order to secure the |: 


from $30,000 per mile. 
construction of the work, an additional sum of ' 
325,200 must be expended on every mile. With- | 
out this expenditure of some five or six times the 
amount granted by the bill, the roads cannot be 


constructed. The aid given to the State by these :; 


grants furnishes a small portion only of the amount 
necessary to accomplish the proposed work. 


Senators speak as though the States were to || 


receive for their own use valuable donations in 
these grants, which were to enrich the State treas- 
ury, and relieve the people from taxation. No 


repay to the Treasury the value of a grant of land 
to aid in constructing a road. Another provision 
of the bil] requires the United States mail to be 
carried over the road, for such compensation as 
may be fixed by Congress. 
any correct idea of the immense amount which is 
paid for the transportation of the mails over rail- 
roads in the United States. On some of the more 


sum down to $50 per mile. ‘The Post Office De- 
partment has encountered most serious difficulties 


exorbitant, and yet the establishment of a system 


| origin, but of indispensable use—has abolished the 


: vice indispensable. 
striction, the companies become monopolists, and 


bill securing the obligation to carry the mail, gives 
to Congress the right to fix the rate of compensa- 


State in the western country, by such a grant, or 


tion on the road. A fair remuneration for services 


- 


| important routes, the amount paid is $300 a mile 
i| per annum, and the rates are graduated from that ;, 


of railroads through the couniry—now of recent ': 


demand their own prices. The provisions of this : 


would of course be made, but nothing more. Itis 
an object to build up roads under provisions of 
this charactar, not only as competitors with routes 
not subject to such restrictions, but that an exam- 
: ple may be set as to rates of compensation, which 
; may tend to regulate the matter on other great 


The increased value of the publie lands, occa- 
gioned by the construction of these channels of 
communication through them, attracts the attention 
‘ of purchasers, and increases the sales. A general 


i i, increase of prosperity to the country, which can- 
Illinois tried the experiment, and abandoned it. © 
: moted by the grant. 
extent, and, I believe, with a nearer approach to © 
success than in any other. A railroad, more than ; 
a hundred miles in length, was owned and oper- : 
ated by the State for several years; but it was. 
‘found to yield no profit, and was sold to a com- |. 


not be secured without roads of this kind, is pro- 


Mr. President, I shall say nothing here with 
regard to any general system of internal improve- 
ment which may be supposed to be connected with 
this matter. The honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Unperwoop] has taken occasion to 


’ discuss that subject, in connection with this bill, 


‘but I do not place my support of the policy of 


| these grants on any such grounds. If grants of 


. this character are not sustained upon principles 
of justice and duty, growing out of the peculiar 
relations in which the General Government stands 
to the land States, or of obligations incident to 
their title, or out of the interest of the United 
States as connected with the public domain, I 
shall surely not contend for them upon any other 
principle. ‘The honorable Senator from Kentucky, 

‘the other day, in the able argument which he 
gave us upon this subject—and I am disposed to 

‘ regard it as able an argument as any which will 

be given—alluded to some objections to the grants 

of alternate sections, to which, without following 
him generally in his remarks, it may be well to 
give a passing notice He contended that the 
alternate sections reserved to the Government are, 
upon the passage of such a bill, withdrawn from 


e ) E i, sale, and that a long time must elapse before they 
of just complaint? Would it be a gratuity to a : 


will be brought again into market. Time, he as- 
| serts,is important. In the early grants of this de- 


the Legislature should furnishany part of the means | SE eden eo aE 


was not declared in the law what portion of the 


alternate sections should be retained by the United 


| States and what should belong to thegrantee. This 
| would require the land to be withheld for a short 


| time until the designation could be made. This 


objection is, however, obviated in the bill before 


J er || us. It expressly provides that the sections bear- 
| by virtue of the conditions annexed to the pro- | 


! ing even numbers in the official returns, are granted 


‘to the State, and the sections with the odd num- 
bers are reserved to the United States; so that no 
commissioner or agent is required to make the 
| selection. The designation on the plats at the 
General Land Office decides the question, and 
i the designated sections granted to the State, at 


i once fall under the charge of the proper authori- 
' (Mr. Arcuison] alluded the other day, an immense | 


ties. The portion retained by the General Gov- 
ernment is not withdrawn from sale, and no 
| change takes place in regard to it, except an in- 
crease in price on sale from ten to twenty shillings 
an acre. Nor are there any circumstances con- 
nected with the construction of the road which 
are likely to postpone or retard the sales at the 
enhanced price. On the contrary, these lands will 
be sought with more avidity, on account of the 


| advantages added to their locality, than before. 
Few persons have | 


But it has been algo alleged that the whole argu- 
| ment, founded on a supposition that the construc- 
| tion of railroads or canals through the public lands 
. will increase or hasten their sale, is without foun- 
‘dation. Now, the Senator from Kentucky states, 

that for the last two or three years the quantity 
| of lands sold has been increasing, and he cites the 


I | official returns for the years 1848-’49-’50. Ad- 
| in making proper arrangements for the transporta- |, 


|; tion of the mails. The subject has more than once | 


been presented to the consideration of Congress; || of the estimate made by the Secretary of the Treas- 


and all have felt, and still feel, the difficulties at- | ury at the last Congress, in which he told us that 


tending it. The ee of the companiesare often | 


mitting such to be the fact, (and I do not con- 
` trovert it,) it is a direct and positive contradiction 


the lands were disposed of for bounties and other 
. grants, sufficient to anticipate the sale for sixteen 
years to come, and that consequently nothing 


D - '| could be expected from that source into the Treas- 
old system of mail transportation on the great | 


thoroughfares, and rendered this more rapid ser- :' 
Without competition or re- |; 


ury. Admit, then, aslight increasein the amount of 
sales, what is his argument? It is that there is no 
_ need of any legislation for the purpose of increas- 
| ing these sales; that you have fixed the minimum 
price at $1 25 per acre; that at that price they are 
selling fast enough, and that you ought not to do 
, anything, nor is anything required, nor indeed can 
| anything effectual be done, with the view of in- 
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three years, let us see what a longer series of years 
will teach us. We can deduce correct and valu- 
able knowledge only by looking at the operation 
of the system, from its first institution to the 
present time. The sales amounted in 1850 to less 
than one and a half million of acres. There And yet, sir, within the entire limits of these sov- 
were also located in that year, under bounty ereignties, another power is the holder of the whole 
land warrants, a little more than two millions of domain. From this control it is withdrawn by 
acres, Addgng to the cash sales the lands entered | the slow process of individual purchases., Sir, in 
ander warrants for bounties at Government price,- every nation in Europe, the King is the primary 
we have for the amount disposed of a little over 
$4,000,000. Now let us compare these with the 
sales in former times. In the year 1833 the sales separabie from sovereignty. The power of this 
amounted to four millions of acres; in 1894 to four | ownership exercises a control almost unlimited 
millions and a half; in 1835 to twelve millions of over the interests of a country. The right to dis- 
acres, and in 1836 to no less than nineteen mil- . 
lions. The table of returns show that from 1836, , as an instrument to eifect the objects of the sov- 
the sales gradually fall, through successive years, | ereign. If the genius of the Government seeks the 
to a minimum, and then gradually rise again. |. establishment of arbitrary power, if it would build 
Compare the sales of the present time, amounting . up lordships and vassalage, if it would establish 
to some four and a half millions, including entries 
under warrants, with the cash sales of 1836, 
amounting to nineteen millions. Instead of a € 
gradual increase, there is an enormous falling ofin other countries, by the manner of disposing of the 
the demand for these lands. From a general view public domain. Ìn our country no man can doubt 
of the subject, the inference drawn from the ex- that the most liberal policy should prevail—a pol- 
perience of the last two or three years would seem icy which should best secure the settlement of the 
not to be justified; on the contrary, it will be most country and the freedom and the interests of the 
strikingly developed that the fluctuations in the purchasers. Even in the despotic Governments 
sales, great as they are, depend in a very great of the Old World much of the illiberal and restric- 
measure upon the legislation of Congress. Itis not tive policy of former times is discarded. Yet here 
true that because the price is fixedat $1 25 peracre, there seems in some quarters to be a disposition 
we can do nothing to increase or retard the sales to retain, with an iron grasp, the power which the 
of the lands, or the settlement of the country. The title to the public domain bestows. 
legislative action of Congress has always affected ln respect to this ownership of the unceded lands 
very materially the annual amount of sales. In 
1835 and 1836 a state of things had grown up un- 


holds the title to the entire public domain within 
their hmits. The State governments are them- 
selves sovereign, except so faras that sovereignity 
is limited by the Constitution of the United Siates. 


States is 


Colonies from Great Britain, the right to all the 
territory within their respective limits was fully 
recognized in the States. 


part by other agencies, which increased the sales 
to an enormous extent. A spirit of speculation was 
engendered and sustained. A depreciated currency 


| 


disposer of thesoil within the limits ofhis Kingdom, |, 
and eminent domain is a right always deemed in- , 


pose of the public domain has always been used ; 


classes and ranks with the power of the more : 
elevated to oppress those beneath them, all this ., 
can most effectually be done, as it has been in | 


t 


the whole of the territory northwest of the Ohio, 
now comprising five States of the Union. The 
excitement and agitation growing out of the con- 
troversy, and the spirit of jealousy which was en- 
gendered, had well-nigh thwarted every effort at 
confederation; and it was not until the cessions 
were made of their uninhabited territory by the 
great States, that the country was quieted and the 
Sonfederation safely established. 

Tn order to show the relation which exists be- 
tween the General Government in the administra- 
tion of the public domain, and the States within 
whose limits it lies, I wish to call attention to some 
of the conditions on which this cession was origin- 
ally made. These conditions, in my humble 
opinion, secure to the new States the right, and 
impose on the General Government the duty of 
adopting a liberal policy in the care and disposi- 
tion of these lands. The new States, within whose 
: limits they lie, have a right to expect such a poli- 
: cy, as, while it advances the interests of the Gen- 

eral Government, shall secure also the settlement 
and prosperity of the State. 

In the grant by Virginia, it is stated to be on 
condition that ‘‘ the territory so ceded shall be laid 
‘out and formed into States containing a suitable 
‘extent of territory, not less than one hundred nor 
‘more than one hundred and fifty miles square, or 
‘as near thereto as circumstances will admit; and 
‘that the States so formed shall be distinct repub- 
‘lican States, and admitted members of the Fed- 
t eral Union, having the same right of sovereignty, 
‘ freedom, and independence, as the other States. ” 

The cession made by Georgia required the ter- 
ritery ceded to be admitted as a State, in like man- 

, ner, whenever it should have sixty thousand ìn- 


i . i 
| embraced—as it would now but for her cession— 
t 


` habitants. The Ordinance of 1787, which provided 


within their borders, the condition of the new . 
is precisely the reverse of that of the old . 
der the influence of legislation, and produced in . States in this Union. Upon the separation of the , 


It is in the new States ` 
was received in the land offices, and purchases . only that the right does not exist. It was never | 


were made far beyond the quantity of land re- , denied to Massachusetts, Virginia, or Connecticut. , 


uired for use. The specie circular put an end to '. The State authorities succeeded to the right of 


the speculation, and the sales gradually dimin- ` eminent domain held by the Crown, and have al- ' 
, Ways retained it. - All the lands within their limits | 


ished. The history of this matter shows most 
clearly how true it 1s that the legislation of Con- 
gress, even that remotely bearing on the subject, 
always does and always will affect the sales; and 
he who supposes that legislation tending to open 
the wilderness to the ingress -of settlements and lina, to the new territories in the west, were held 
business, and to supply the means of intercommu- ` by this right, and by no other. It was simply a 


' not owned by individuals, became the property 
of the State, by virtue of this right to which I have 
referred. The title of Virginia, of North Caro- 


nication will have no favorable effect upon the ob- ‘ right derived from the fact that the lands fell within , 


their limits, and therefore the Government was the 
owner. 


ject, I humbly conceive is in great error. 

Mr. President, in reporting the bills of this 
character from the Committee on Public Lands, I 
ought to say that it has been the endeavor of that , older States of the Union. 
committee to select from the numerous applica- principle which was recognized in regard to all the 
tions which were presented, those whose proposed ., original States is denied to all the new States, and 
routes would secure great public objects—roada ', the title by which the land of the old States, held by 
leading from the navigable waters of one great | virtue of this right, was transferred to the Gen- 
river to those of another, or from the lakestolarge ‘| eral Government, is the title under which the 
towns, or important points on the thoroughfares of ees domain in the new States is now possessed 
the country, and passing through regions of the 
public-domain. And in giving a favorable con- ; land States as they are called, twelve in number— 
sideration to these objects, it was not supposed , was ceded to the United States at different dates. 
that we were departing from any well-settled prin- ;| In 1784, Virginia ceded the territory which now 
ciple of the Government; we regarded rather the |; constitutes the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
interest of the whole emg as indentified with |; Michigan,and Wisconsin. 1n1787, South Carolina, 
that of theStates where these landsare situated, and || and in 1802, Georgia, ceded the territory which now 
that both would be promoted by the proposed : constitutes the States of Mississippi and Alabama. 
grant; indeed, that it was due to all parties, to Other States made similar cessions. By these ces- 
legislate on the subject with a spirit of true liber- sions the United States became the owner Of im- 
ality. mense territory. About the time of the formation 

The question, Mr. President, to which Ihavere- , of the Confederation these cessions began to be 
ferred, however, relates simply to theinterests of the , made. They had their origin in an apprehension, 
General Government. They demand to know ' which had become extensive, of the undue influ- 
‘what profit will it beto the General Government | ence which the larger States might have in the Con- 
to make grants of the public lands for these pur- ` federation about to be formed. 

s?” I have endeavored to show, that at all... Maryland and New Jersey for a time refused to 
events it can by no possibility be a loss to the 
General Government. But I go further: In my 
opinion the position taken by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Sumner,] the other day, that 
there is a duty imposed on the 
to adopt an enlarged view of this subject, and to States; that in such a Confederacy the influence 
prosecute a system which shall be liberal not only : of the latter—the small States—would be lost, and 


that the large States—Virginia, and some others— 
claiming territory extending across the continent, 


lina, of Georgia, Connecticut, and of South Caro- | 


The reversed condition of the new States | 
in this particular finds no parallel in any of the ;' 
On the contrary, the - 


y the latter. The territory of the new States—the || 


i 
| 
| 


' a territorial government for the country ceded by 
Virginia, also provided for the formation-of not 
less than three nor more than five States, and fixed 
their boundaries—each to be admitted when it had 
sixty thousand inhabitants, ‘*on an equal footing 

, With the original States, in all respects whatever. ” 
What would have been an ‘‘ equal footing” with 
the original States? That provision was sufficiently 
comprehensive to carry with it eminent domain, 
and the absolute ownership of the unappropria- 
ted land. If they had been admitted ‘on an equal 
footing” with the State of Massachusetts, or any , 
other of the old States, most assuredly every foot 
of territory now owned by the United States 
would have been the property of the States within 
which they lie. There would have been no power 

in the General Government to control the disposi- 

| tion of the lands in Ohio, or any other of the States 
| formed in the ceded territory, but the title of those 

i States wonld have been perfect. Such would have 

' been the effect, if the provision which I have cited 

had stood alone in the Ordinance.’ But there 

was another provision in that instrument, which 
changed entirely that ‘‘equal footing.’ There 
was a restriction imposed; and it is under that re- 
strictive clause, and subsequent action in accord- 
ance with its provisions, that the Federal Govern- 
ment, at this moment, holds and administers the 
public lands in Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. That clause in the Ordinance of 

, 1787 withheld the title from the States by the ex- 

| press declaration, that ‘* the Legislatures of these 

| t districts, or new States, shall never interfere with 

| 


‘the primary disposal of the soil by the United 

* States in Congress assembled, nor with any regu- 
' ‘lations Congress may find necessary for securing 
i € the title in such soil to the bona fide purchaser.” 
; And in confirmation of this provision of the Ordi- 
: nance of 1787, when the new States were admitted 
‘into the Union, they were required to give their 


. assent toa similar restriction upon their “ equal 


j 


4i 


i! new States on their admission into the Union. 


become members of the Confederation; they alleged | 


| footing” and equal rights with the original States. 
, Their express assent to the restriction is found in 
the compact made with all, or nearly all of the 


The Constitution of the United States, adopted 
in 1787, provides that ‘* Congress shall have power 
: to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regu- 
| lations respecting, the territorg or other property 


to what was then denominated the South Sea, '| belonging to the United States.” Some of these 
eneral Government | would exercise an irresistible power over the small |! cessions were made before the adoption of the Con- 


| stitution, and some of them subsequently. 
These provisions show the manner in which 


in regard to the settlement of the public domain, į; that of the former become supreme. Virginia then |; the United States acquired the right to the land in 
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the new States, and the purpose for which it was 
ceded. From them we are able to ascertain the -: 
design of those who participated in the transaction 
at that day, and their anticipated results of the 
cessions. They indicate, also, what was neces- - 
sary to be done by the Federal Government on 
their part, 
theirhopes. What was this great object? tt was 
not to obtain the benefit of an accession of foreign 
territory; it was not to secure revenues from an 
existing commerce, or the right to levy taxes upon 
rich possessions, or to gain an accession of popu- 
lation then existing. Thecountry wasa wilderness, ` 
without commerce, without wealth ,withoutinhabit- 
ants, save the savage of the forests. The object of 
this grant is fully and explicitly declared in the pro- 
visions to which [have relereed: It was to build up 
States. It was to enlarge this nation by adding 
State after State to this glorious Confederacy which 
our fathers were about to form. It was to build ; 
up a powerful republic upon principles of govern- ` 
ment which were not then in existence in any 


other respectable nation in the world. It was to | 


establish the principles of free government, to in- 
crease the strength of the nation, and to give per- 
manency and vigor to its institutions, Everything 
which was necessary to advance these objects, and 
to build up and organize new States in that great 
valley, and prepare them for admission into the 
Union, was devolved on the Federal Government by 
the Ordinance of 1787, to which I have referred. 
Without keeping in view the ultimate design, 
and adopting a course of policy commensurate 
with it, the object of the cession would have been 
frustrated. How otherwise was it possible to cur- ` 
tail the influence of the larger States, through this ` 
session? How, without building up new States, 


which should become members of the Confederacy `; 
| with the general prosperity of the country de- 


and bring their influence and their energies to the 
common stock, was it expected that the weaker 
and smaller States were to secure safety in the ` 
common councils against the larger and more po- 
tent? The anxiety of the smaller States on this 


subject is shown as well by the history of the | 


times as the express condition of the cession. ` 
They would commit the care of these new settle- 
ments to no power but the General Government. 


Even the number of States to be found in the ceded `; 


territory had a maximum anda minimum fixed ` 
by the first ordinance, and it is curious to see into , 
how large a number it was contemplated that the 
region would be divided. The States were to be 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles 
square. Ifthat provision had been literally carried 
into effect, instead of five States northwest: of the 


Ohio, we should have not less than ten, nor more `! 
than twenty-three; and in the twelve land States, |, 
at the same ratio, there would be not less than '' 
ʻi navigation can be had. You will find a small set- 


twenty-seven, nor more than sixty-one. 
The very fact that this division into States was 
made in advance of settlements, shows that the | 


Federal Government was charged with the care © 
of the public domain, in the belief that it possessed ': 
both the power and the disposition to hasten its set- |! 


tlement and bring new States into the Confederacy. ` 
Here the Federal Government assumed a mest 


j 
important and responsible duty—the duty of form- |! 


ing new and independent States. To secure a | 
rapid and healthy growth; to form institutions of : 
republican government; to foster education and | 
promote prosperity and happinees, required both 
energy and liberality. The title of 
has little meaning when compared with that which 


Government to raise up free and independent States 
throughout the wilderness of the western world. : 


The region embraced within their limits was of- i' 


fered as a sacrifice by the noble States of Virginia 
and Connecticut, and South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, to secure the formation of the Confederation. ` 
Jt is now the pledge of the perpetuity of the 

Union. : 
S History, I believe, can scarcely exhibit a more 
interesting incident than this to which I have re- 


ferred. And we should look in vain in the annals į 


of nations for one of similar characteristics. 
Among the d&potic Governments, misnamed 


fate, Adversity invites aggression; prosperity 


kindles animosity. To overthrow kingdoms, to ` 


i tory among conquerors, is a spectacle too often 


in order to secure the full fruition of || 


` of settlements. 


i We inquire how the admission of the State into the 


ing-maker `: 
has 8 . ference between this state of things and that of the 
indicates the noble assnmption of the General ': 


exhibited. But never has history presented a more 


noble spectacle than that which was exhibited | 


when the Federal Government assumed the charge 
of a wilderness domain, under deeds of cession 


' which stipulated for future States to be organized 


therein, and deliberately assumed the charge of 
their growth and prosperity. 


States yielded to the Federal Government the 
region of the rich basin of the Lukes and the 


` Mississippi, with the enjoined duty of building 


up free and independent States within it. States 
in that region, it was required by the deeds of ces- 
sion, should be admitted into the Confederacy. 
The people constitute the State, and not merely 
uninhabited territory; and much was to be done 


before that distant region could become the abode ' 
. of civilization, and expand itself into the propor- 


tionsrequired for that political organization. W hile 
the territorial form of government has existed in 


: this portion of the country, the General Govern- 


ment has exercised aliberal policy in the promotion 
It has been the custom to make 
roads within the Territories by money appropria- 
tions. Within the last year or two, Minnesota, 
the most recently organized territory in which 


public lands are offered for sale, has received lib- ` 
eral grants for the purpose of making intercom- :, 


munications. It seems, however, to be supposed 
that the moment the State within which the un- 


: appropriated land. is located, is admitted into the 
: Union, the care and charge of the General Gov- 


ernment over it is to cease; that the liberal ac- 
tion of the Government, for the promotion of the 
settlement and the convenience of the immigra- 


‘ting community, may justly be abandoned, and 


that the care of every interest which mingles itself 


volves upon the State authorities. 


These new States were to be admitted when |: 
| roads, canals, and other improvements required 
| for the use of the public, and which may be 
| carried, by the authority of the sovereign State, 


they contained sixty thousand inhabitants each. 


Union can change the duty or the interest òf the 


| facilities for travel and business belonging to a set- 
i tled country; but beyond this the great body 
| ofthe territory is held by the Government, un- 
! settled, and a portion of it unsurveyed. ‘his 
condition of things exists not only in that State, 


: but in many of the others. Look at Wisconsin. 


| The settlements there lie chiefly along the lake, 


Never has a more | 
noble act been performed than that by which old - 


l 


i 


and on the southern border of the State, while the 
great mass of territory in the interior is an un- 
touched forest. ‘The same condition of things ex- 
` ists in Iowa, the State for whose benefit this bill 
‘isintended. Of an area of some 32,000,000 of 
acres, 28,000,000 remained, accogding to tables 
prepared in 1849, unsold. In Michigan, with an 
area of 35,000,000 of acres, 25,000,000 remain 
unsold. In Missouri, of 43,000,000, the total area, 
99,000,000 are public property. In Florida, of 
38,000,000 of acres, 34,000,000 still belong to the 
` Government. 
| Now, sir, it is manifest that over the interests 
‘of the land States, the General Government, by 
virtue of its connection with the ownership of the 
soil, has a contro! almost absolute. The pros- 
perity of the State is committed to the charge of 
the Federal authorities. Suppose the latter, dis- 
regarding the prosperity of the former, and un- 
_ ‘dertaking to exercise an arbitrary power over the 
whole subject, should utterly refuse to make sales 
of the public lands: would it not embarrass the 
action of the State government? Would it not 
check the advance of the public weal? Would it 
not present an impassable barrier to the growth 
and thrift of the State? Indirect legislation bear- 
; ing on this subject even remotely, not unfrequently 
| carries with it an influence which is felt in its re- 


| tarding effects on the settlement of the new States. 


Government, in regard to the policy of settling | 


and selling the public domain? States, with thirty- 
five millions of acres, may, on admission into 
the Union, contain sixty thousand inhabitants— 
scarcely enough to constitute the population of a 
well-settled agricultural county. if, 

State is formed and admitted into the Union, the 


care of the General Government in promoting :, 
sales of the public domain is to cease, it were far : 


better to defer the State organization and to re- 
main in a territorial condition. 


when the | 


j 
{ 


Almost the en- | 


tire territory within its boundaries is a perfect | 


wilderness. -You have a little settlement in a 
single corner wherever a stream of water runs and 


tlement here and there aldng the streams or nav- 
igable waters; but the great mass of the State is 
as much an uninhabited country, and as inacces- 


sible for purposes of settlement, as when its forests | 


were unbroken. And yet it is thought that the ' 


The absolute control which is claimed over the 

| public domain lying within the States, is broad 
enough to exclude all interference on the part of 
the latter. The authority of the State is by it 
made as powerless as that of individuals. Rail- 


: upon making compensation, through any private 
i e erty, cannot be extended through the public 
i lands. ‘If the continuous line of such an improve- 

ment is intercepted by a forty acre lot belonging 
: to the public domain, the power to construct the 
work is terminated. Every year applications are 
made to Congress in such cases for permission to 
cross the public lands by companies whose char- 
ters from the State Legislature already grant a 
full right of location, but which are rendered inef- 
fectual without permission under the solemn act of 
legislation by the General Government which is 
: claimed over thesubject. It is a full power it has 

over it. The effect.of it is, that although the State 
: government has necessarily thecareand charge and 

expense of administering the laws over its entire 

territories, yet the power to take the land of the 
. United States for any public purpose, is denied, 
even to its sovereign authority. And this claim 
carries with it the power, in the land States, to 


duty: of the General Government is terminated |' prohibit the most important public works. 


whenever the State is admitted into the Union. 
Maps are sometimes prepared, distinguishing | 
by colors the portions of the new States which | 
are settled, and those where the lands are still held 
by Government. If any one will take the trouble 
to examine such a map, he will be surprised at the 


large tracts of land remaining unsold. The dif- 


old States, where there are inhabitants on every 
square mile,and where roads are already made, and 
abundant facilities for communication enjoyed, does 
not readily occur to the mind. I might refer, for 


‘an example, to the condition of my own State. 


Michigan is composed of two peninsulas. Since 
my knowledge of the country, which was not 
many years ago, the settlements were confined to . 
two southern tiers of caunties, and the large mass ` 
of the State was as much a wilderness as when 
the territorial government was ‘first established 
there. Until within the last two or three years, 
not a single acre of Jand in the northern peninsula 


4 ‘OV i was entered, and even now it is penetrated by no 
Holy Alliances, are sometimes found deliberating || 
on the condition of nations, and decreeing their | 


public road‘ or other means of cammunication in- 
land beyond the lake shore. And yet it comprises ` 
about one third of the State. is the southern 
peninsula, within the limits of the settled counties, 


divide or destroy nations and partition their terri- :| on the southern border, we have all the ordinary 


n onet. 


ii [ will refer to an instance, a memorable instance, 


i of a conflict between the two jurisdictions in that. 
| regard. There is at the entrance of Lake Supe- 


|| rior—applications for aid both at the present and 


at the past sessions of*Congress have given Sena- 
| tors to know it—an obstruction between that in- 
‘land sea and the chain of lakes below it. A canal 
half a mile in length, with two locks, would over- 
‘come the obstruction, and extend a navigation of 
some twelve hundred miles in length, to the waters 
of Lake Superior. The State of Michigan loaned 
‘ money to make the improvement, and men, in the 
‘employment of the State, commenced the work, 
and its early completion was expected. But the 
General Government interfered. That interposi- 
tion was not of a peaceable and quiet character, 
by admonition or remonstrance, or an appeal to 
the civil authorities, but the force of the United 
States troops wag invoked, and the agents and the 
workmen were driven off at the point of the bay- 
The State was compelled to relinquish the 
‘ work, which has remained from that day to the 
present untouched. Although the necessary means 
_ were obtained, and the work put under contract, 
_ and its performance commenced, the asserted juris- 
: diction of the Federal Government over the soil, 
! by virtue of its ownership, interposed and prohib- 
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ited and prevented its completion. Notwithstand- 
ing its great importance, not totheState merely but 
the nation, the patriotic efforts of the State were 
defeated by the power of the General Government. 
This single instance exhibits in a strong light the 


generat fact which I am endeavoring to present,— . 
the fact that the Federal Government, through the - 


stipulations giving to its charge the ownership of 
the public domain, has committed to it an unex- 
ampled control over the best interests of the land 
States. 


There is another portion of the stipulations rel- | 
ative to the subject, which is of equal importance. | 


[tis the provision so ably remarked upon, a few 
days since, by the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Sumnzr.]. I refer to the power 
committed to the General Government by the clause 


relative to taxation. This is a positive prohibition . 


- to the States, within whose limits it is located, ever 
to impose a tax on the public lands. 

The right of taxation, as was well remarked, is a 
sovereign right, and one which cannot be yielded 
up except by the express assent of the govern- 
nent of the State in which the lands are located. 
The practical effect of this exemption is most op- 
pressive to those States. The settler in the forest, 
surrounded in part by the public domain, is obliged 
to pay an assessment on his premises for roads, 
for schools, and for his proportion of the expenses 
of the Government, while the land of the 


from taxation. 
pays his just proportion of the public burdens, 
where the great land-owner is exem 

every dollar paid for public purposes fs the settler 
inures in no inconsiderable share, to the benefit of 
that proprietor who has the original disposal of the 


land, yet that proprietor alone is exempt from all -; 


payments. And no authority exists in the State 


governments to compel a just contribution, ac- |: 
cording to estate, to any of those general or local ;; 


objects for which other land-owners cheerfully sub- 
mit to taxation. If any person will scrutinize the 
restrictions to which I have called attention, and 


their consequences, he will not fail to appreciate | 


the oppressive burden which they impose on the 
land States. So far as my own State is concerned, 
I would consent to-day to relinquish every acre of 
land and restore every cent of money received of 


public domain should be subject to taxation, and 
the amount accounted for which would have been 
heretofore assessed upon it, if it had been private 
property. 


By the terms of admission of many of the new . 
States, a still morearbitrary power, in withholding |, „the 
:. culty of obtaining a full realization of the great in- 


taxation, was reserved. It was provided that the 
purchasers from the General Government should be 
exempt from taxation during a period of five years 
after the purchase. Aye, sir, and that very ex- 


emption remains until this day in the State of | many quarters, knowledge upon 7 
i| sought, and how highly it 1s appreciated. Sen- 


Missouri; and there is a bill now on your table, 
reported from a committee, to abrogate the invid- 
ious distinction. In the other States where this 
exemption existed, it has remained in full force 
until within a few years, when it was abolished. 


This provision gave to the United States not only - e 
ii all their disposition to do justice to us, there is a 
,, difficulty in appreciating the true condition and re- 
| lations, the prospects and interests, of the land 
‘| States; and a still greater difficulty in realizing 
| how all these are interwoven with the great in- |; 
:| terests. of the nation, and how every act which 


exemption from taxes while owner of the soil, but 
enabled them to transfer that exemption to an indi- 
vidual grantee, who could enjoy the benefit of the 
contributions made by his neighbors, without cost 
to himself. 

Many persons here, even, treat this subject as 
though the restrictions mentioned were unimport- 


ant, and as if the ownership of the public domain ; 
within the State by the Federal Government, ' 
affected no interests or rights, but left the States - 


in precisely the same condition as though it were 
held by individuals. I have endeavored to show 
how different from this supposition is the fact. 
If, as in the old States, the unceded domain within 
their bounds, were in charge of the State author- 
ities, they would have no occasion to come here 
and to solicit the aid contemplated by this bill. The 
proceeds derived from the sales would be more 


than sufficient for every purpose, and the energy ` 


of the State would soon cover it with people, and 
subject it to taxes. If even by rapid sales it could 


pass into the hands of individuals, and the exemp- . I n 
` to have their legitimate efect, and the great masses 


tion from taxes thus be terminated, it would ren- 
der such aid comnparatively unimportant. 
If Scnators suppose that there is nothing oner- 


l eneral . 
Government in the same vicinity is exempted : 
The non-resident individual owner |: 


ted. True, “ 


j! terest ma 
the General Government, on condition that the their importance. 
i facts which show the greatness and importance of 
| the States. 
|: ation, exhibiting their rapid progress, and giving 
;; @glance at their future destiny. We may point 


1 ae Si R | 
: ous in this condition of affairs, let me ask them to 


| apply the test to their own States. Let me ask 
: the Senator from Pennsylvania upon what consid- 
: eration his State would consent to relinquish the 
right of taxation and control, by her authorities, 
over nine tenths of her territory? Yet nine tenths 
of some. States are still public domain. Upon 
what condition would the Senator from Massa- 
: chusetts yield up this right of taxation and control 
, over four fifths of his own State? Upon what 


i peen non If Senators will apply the principle 
i: to their own States, they will appreciate the bur- 


: eral Government, as the great landholder in the 
| States, under the conditions already cited, an obli- 
| gation to sustain a, liberal policy towards thes’ 
| States in settling the land, and promoting the gen- 
; eralinterest. As I before said, the General Govern- 
i ment has the power, any moment—to use it would 
I 


i hand upon every principle of prosperity by which | 


ii these States are now expanding themselves, and 
becoming, day by day, more and more impor- 
tant. 


I may be told that the powers to which I refer i 
will never be used by the General Govern- ' 
ment, and that there has been and continues to be : 
Ido | 
I have the ` 
utmost confidence in Senators here, and in mem- :' 


1 : 


a great liberality exercised on the subject. 
not stand here, sir, to doubt or deny. 


bers in the other House, and in the Executive. 
know their disposition to do everything which 
i they believe to be justly required. But I have 
scarcely ever seen an individual from the Atlantic 
States, who had never been in the western region 
of our country, and who knew nothing of it more 
than he obtained from reading and other ordinary 
|; Sources of information, who could appreciate at 
| all the condition of the land States. With his own 
State for a standard, the differences of condition 
escape his attention; or the effects are overlooked 
iy be so presented that he is convinced of 
We may present geographical 


We may present statistical inform- 


to their commerce, their agriculture, their incipient 
manufactures; but after all, there remains a diffi- 


terests of those States, which meets us at every step. 
I do not attribute it to any want of liberal feeling. 
On the contrary, I know the anxiety with which, m 
ese subjects is 
;; ators who so kindly give me their attention at 
| this moment—and for it they have my heartfelt 
` thanks—listen in hopes that something of fact or 

argument may be presented in my imperfect re- 

marks worthy of their consideration. But with 


' promotes the prosperity of that immense valley— 


in itself an empire in its broad extent—brings back ` 


rich returns to the prosperity. of the Union. 
A faithful administration of these lands in ref- 
erence to the interests of the States, requires some- 


thing more than fixing the price at alow minimum , 
Other legislation has |, 


and offering them for sale. 
an important bearing on the sales, and seriously 

` affects the settlement of the land States. 
If there were no other public lands without the 


limits of these twelve States offered for sale, orto be | 
' broughtinto market; if there were no inducements : 


held out by the Federal Government for settlers to 
flock into other portions of the country, ihe at- 
` tractions of these States to the muititudes who are 
seeking homes in a new country would continue 


of immigration would rapidly fill the unsold 


« portion of the lands. 


condition would Virginia consent to apply to one `: 
half the State exemption from taxation, and the `. 
‘exclusion of the ordinary jurisdictional power? - 
i: No consideration would induce assent to such a : 


| den imposed on others. They will recognize a | 
broad distinction between the old and new States. ` 
: They will see that there is imposed on the Fed- i 


be violating every sentiment of justice—to put its `; 


‘or misunderstood. Some matters of public in- |: 


But the Government is daily bringing into the 
market elsewhere newer portions of the country. 
Nearly eight milions of acres were last year 
| brought. into market. California, Utah, and 
|| New Mexico, recently acquired, are inviting im- 
i: migration. Oregon is just opened to settlement. 
,| Minnesota, as productive a region as can any- 
© where be found, offers inducements to the settler 
‘of no slight attraction. These all turn the tide 
‘of population from the land States. In Min- 
nesota roads are now being opened under acts of 
Congress, and at the ee of the public Treas- 
ury. In Utah and New Mexico the settler chooses 
his location, and pays nothing for his land. In 
, Oregon an act of Congress gives large doyations 
i of land—frong 320 to 640 acres—to every early set- 

tler, and even offers, without cost, to al who will 
emigrate there prior to December, 1853, 160 acres 

of land; or if married, double that quantity. Cali- 
i| fornia has attractions that have made that State 
li the wonder of the world. The golden harvest 
g bas allured emigration there with a force never 
i! known before. As yet the Government has freel 
thrown open the whole expanse of her gold-bear- 
ing territories to every man who would become a 
settler, and the history of the world affords no par- 
‘allel to the rapidity of the increase of population. 
A nation born inaday.”? In Minnesota and 

in Oregon larger quantities of land are reserved 
; for public purposes than in the land States, and 
much greater inducements for immigration are 
afforded. 

Would it not be astonishing if the acquisition 
of these new regions of agricultural and mineral 
wealth, with free liberty to occupy and possess 
without cost, and proffers of perfect titles to large 
tracts of land to the settler, did not turn the tide of 
emigration? The new field of enterprise now 
opened on the Pacific—a field where commerce 
i and the various industrial pursuits offer temptations 
: and rewards equaled only by those of her mines, 
i. presents more than the allurements of fairy-land. 
| As might be expected, these inducements turn 
|| away the tide of immigration from the twelve land 
|, States. They are already feeling its effects. The 
| increased number of immigraatsdo not swell thesale 
i and settlement of the land in those States, in an 
thing like the ratio of the increase of that immi- 
gration. Their own citizens are joining the emi- 
grants by thousands. The old States are also 
pouring their population into the great tide which 
flows towards the new Territories and the Pacific. 
: The great inducements there, are drawing away 
the thousands who otherwise would become cit- 
zens of these States. 

And what is now proposed by those who object 
to the grant provided for in the bill? Why, if I 
'. do not misunderstand it, they propose to withhold 
- all aid for the settlement and sale of land in these 
|, States, and to do nothing to bring those lands into 
i: market, or to secure the advantages which render 
| them accessible, and a settlement upon them de- 
sirable; to discharge the Federal Government, 
‘henceforth, of all care over the interest of the set- 
‘| tlers upon them, and of all obligation to the States 
in which they lie. 

If this same policy now proposed to be adopted 
: were pursued in the new region of country, there 
; would be less cause of complaint; but wile this 
: is otherwise there, the settlement of the States 
i must be retarded. 
| [know the wonderful increase of late years of the 
i tide of immigration; I know that the annual sales 
of the public lands in the twelve land States may 
not be actually diminished by all this. But what 
without these attractions elsewhere would be the 
state of the case? This great and increasing vol- 
ume of immigration from foreign lands, and from 
older parts of our own country, would flow in a 
continuous current, and rapidly fil! up the vacant 
‘territory of the land States. They would then 
_ have no occasion to solicit aid. a 

We do not complain of this great liberality to 
settlers and emigrants in new Territories and States, 
but we do say that while Government is thus offer- 
ing inducements and advantages there, the older 
of the new States should -not be forgotten. The 

ordinary means of access to the public lands in 
| the States should not be withheld. If to these 
., fascinations elsewhere, the Government adopt the 
i: policy of withholding here all the facilities required 
| for sale and for settlement of their lands, a most 


| 


l 
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serious impediment will be placed in the way of 
the prosperity of the States. . 

The settlement of all these new countries com- | 
mences on the water courses, along the borders of | 
the rivers and the lakes. Then come territorial | 


roads, and population flocks along their line into . 


the interior. And that population advances just ; 


in proportion as avenues for intercommunication | 


are made. And when the owner of immense tracts ; 


of wilderness country ceases to bear his share of 
the expense, and to add his aid to that of the set- 
tler in his neighborhood in advancing such facili- 
ties, the inducements elsewhere will turn the tide 
of emigration into another channel. 

It seems to be supposed that great liberality—a 


liberality amounting -almost to prodigality—has © 


been exercised towards the land States, in the 
grants to and expenditures heretofore made in 
them by the General Government. 

Having regard tothe immense extent of the pub- 


lic domain, the great interests connected with it, | 


and the object for which it was ceded, I cannot see 
this profuse liberality of which gentlemen speak. 
Individuals sometimes talk on this subject as 
though they were ashamed of the former liber- 
ality of the Government; as though they regarded 
it an extravagant expenditure and an unjustifiable 
squandering of property, which should bring a 
blush on the cheek of those to whom its adminis- 
tration was committed. 


call attention to the extent of those grants. 
The grants for school purposes have been liberal; 


and I shall not stop, in this part of my remarks, | 


to discuss any question in relation to it. 
The grant of swamp lands was referred to the 


other day by my friend from Kentuexy, [Mr. |! 


Unperwoop 


pass upon it. Since l have been a member of the 
Committee on Public Lands, applications have 
been presented from counties, and even from 


towns, in different portions of the country, urging | 
the Government to enter into a system of drain- |; 
age, and to reclaim lands of this character within |. 


their limits—lands alleged not only to be unpro- 
ductive to the United States and unsaleable, but to 
cause the country about them to beunhealthy, and 


but I do not think it justly exposed | 


; 
to the Ae eea ae which he was inclined to || ever 
‘further than the State of Ilinois, and was not || 


i 


1 
k 


I cannot. concur in this ` 
view of the matter; and I wish for a moment to | 


fore us proposes to make a grant of land for the 
construction of a railroad across the State of Iowa. 
erhaps, realize more fully the extent and | 


e The whole quantity of land granted for internal | 
improvements in all of the land States gives an , 
average to each of 958,366 acres; which at the 
Government price would amount in value to 
$1,197,932. These States received also five per 
cent. upon the sales of the public lands within ' 
their limits, amounting to a total of $3,898,787. | 
This percentage gives to each of the land States 
an average of $324,899. Two appropriations | 
have been made for roads—one in Mississippi and 
one in Alabama. The sum expended in construct- 
ing these roads amounted to $44,000, or an average 
to each State of $3,666. hile these two roads 
were constructed in the new States, appropriations : 
were made and expended for roads in Maine, | 

| Georgia,and Tennessee, to theamount of $164,303. 


` 


i Then comes the appropriations for the Cumber- 
land road. ° This road, however, penetrates no 


| confined to the land States. It extended through || 


to obstruct the settlement of the vicinage. ‘The 


question ‘at once presented itself to the committee, | 
' the sales of the public lands, but those funds were 


whether the Federal Government could undertake, 
in designated townships scattered over this wide 


domain, to provide and carry into effect a system | 


of drainage for their wetlands? Can that author- 


ity properly, and with a due wad to economy, : 


appoint and employ agents for that purpose? Can 
a general system of reclaiming these lands by 
drainage, by embankments, or other means in use 
for that purpose, be successfully carried out by 
Government? If, under such a system, every 
acre of land thus reclaimed should be made worth 
$5 instead of $1 25, its present price, would 
it be profitable to the Government to undertake 
the system? -Does not every man know that the 
agency required to execute such a work would 
cost more than the lands would bring, even at $5 
per acre? It was also known that these tracts of 
swamp lands prevented the settlement of the coun- 
try, and therefore the inhabitants desired the Gov- 
ernment to do what an individual would do if he 
owned the lands. 


to reclaim them would cost more than their sale 
would restore to the Treasury. The committee 


reported against such applications, and the Senate | 


sustained the report. It was thought both policy 
on the part of the General Government and jus- 
tice to the States in which they lie, to make the 
cession; and under these circumstances the bill 
was passed, 


In making outa statement of grants of lands to | 


the States for purposes of internal improvements, 
I believe I should not differ very much from the 
statistics presented by the Senator from Kentucky. 
I wish, however, for the purpose of making a few 
comparisons, to refer to the grants and expendi- 
tures for that purpose, and to call the attention of 
the Senate to some of the figures. The quantity 


of land granted for internal improvement purposes | 


to the Jand States, including the alternate sec- 
tions recently granted for the Illinois and Mobile 
Railroad, is 11,500,395 acres. The bill now be- 


In the present state the lands |: 
were worthless to the Government, and to attempt ` 


t 
i 
i 


I 


! land States, $1,857,231. It should be further re- 


: road, he would consider it no great matter for 


j ered as having even entered on the work of inter- | 


portionsof Virginia, Maryland,and Pennsylvania. | 
And in its construction about one third of the | 
appropriation was applied in these three States, i 
‘ and two thirds in the new States. The total amount 
from all sources gives as the amount in money 
and land received for this purpose in each of the | 


marked, that not only was the Cumberland road 
charged upon the funds reserved to the States on 


applied to its construction as well in the old States 
as the new. Of the five per cent. on the receipt 
from these sales, two per cent. was expressly ap- 


' and fifty-six miles. 


| to 


propriated for making that paft of the road which 

: was located in the old States. Thus saddling the 
expense of the construction of the road in the old 

_ States upon the percentage reserved on the sales ;' 
` of the lands in the new States. 
The total amount of all the appropriations in ! 
land and money to the twelve land States would ` 

| be sufficient to make seven hundred and forty-four | 
| miles of railroad, giving on an average some sixty- | 
two miles of railroad to each of these States. | 
But Illinois and Indiana have received, as I before 
remarked, a much larger proportion than any of 
| the other new States. If we average the receipts 
of the other ten of these Staies, they are found 
sufficient to construct only thirty-four miles of 
railroad in each of these immensely large States. 
If any one accustomed to look at the subject of 
the expense for improvements of this kind should ; 
i be told that in States which contain thirty-five 
: thousand, or forty thousand, or fifty thousand, or 
_ sixty thousand square miles, enough had been ap- 
' propriated to construet thirty-four miles of rail- 


1 


i 


; boasting. Compare this result with what has 
! been done in the old States by individual enter- 
: prise. No State that has only that extent of railroad, || 
none even of the smallest size, would be consid- ; 


1 


| nal improvements, with only thirty-four miles of ; 
| road; and yet this is all that has been done by the 
: Government in the great western States. I make | 
_ the reduction to that criterion, that we may see | 
` more distinctly how much, in the way of internal |: 
| improvements, has been bestowed. 

Here, then, is the work of the great land pro- | 
| prietor—the owner of three hundred and ninety- | 
| two millions of acres—whose liberality is trum- i 
| peted as great beyond example. For fifty years ;; 


| it, of this great object. 


and more this proprietor has been dispensing his 
bounties and building up his sovereign States. 

In the half century donations of land and money 
for internal communication have been given in this 
great region, equal to the building of some seven 
hundred and forty-four miles of railroad. During 
this time, some two hundred and sixty millions of 


` money have been received from the, sales of land 


therein. An immense work of subduing the for- 
est has been progressing, and the wilderness has 


| been made the abode of civilization, wealth, and 
| prosperity. More than seven millions of people 
‘now inhabit those States, extending civilization 


and the arts from the great lakes to the Mexican 
gulf. And during this time, after deducting all 


` expense of purchase, survey, and management of 


the public domain, which has been sold, a net 

roceed of more than sixty millions of dollars has 
been received by the General Government, or add- 
ing the value at the minimum price of the land 
used by Government for private purposes, some 
seventy-five millions of dollars. And qe these 
appropriations, made for building up an improv- 
ing this whole country during the last fifty years, 
amount only to enough to construct some thirty- 
four, or, at most, sixty-two, miles of railroad in 
each State. With all the disadvantages under 
which the individual settlers labor in these new 
and as yet sparsely settled States, they have ac- 
complished, without aid, a work worthy of note. 


' Alabama and Mississippi and Louisiana and In- 
© diana and Illinois, have each of them more rail- 


roads, constructed by private enterprise, than could 
be built with all the appropriations of land and 
money for internal improvements of all kinds 
heretofore granted to them. Michigan has more 
than five times, and Ohio more than six times as 
much. The twelve States have eleven hundred 
These are the results-of pri- 
vate enterprise. While the owner of every eighty 
acre lot deems his interest promoted, and gladly 
contributes his mite for works of great public im- 
portance—knowing that his property is advanced 
thereby in value, and the interest of the great Re- 
public promoted—it seems to be thought that the 
great proprietor should do nothing. 

In all new countries grants of uncultivated lands 
have been liberal, and usually made with a view 

promote settlements. Nominal pe only 
have been asked, and conditions of settlement 
usually imposed. The building of a mill or the 
making of a road was often a chief consideration. 


| Large portions of country were frequently given 
awa 


to promote settlement. In none of the ori- 


sinal States have the lands belonging to the States 


i been sold at so high a price, or with so little pro- 


portional expenditure in opening them for sale, as 
those held by the Government of the United 
States. 

The State of Maine has within her borders a - 
large extent of territory of unceded lands man- 
aged by the State. Massachusetts has also an 
interest there. Maine has for years administered 
her lands on the most liberal policy. The agri- 
cultural lands are sold at a mere nominal price, 
and liberal grants are made from the treasury 
every year for roads through her domain. Texas 
owns immense tracts of land, and no man dreams 
of anything but the most liberal policy to advance 


| its settlement and cultivation. 


One of the great objects designed by the ces- 
sions of the public domain to the United States 
was, I have already said, to build up new States, 
and to enlarge and strengthen our common coun- 
try. We are in danger of overlooking the im- 

ortance to our nation, and to all the members of 
Already the advantages 
thus derived from the expansion’ of our country 
are incalculable. 

Let the Atlantic States say whether they have 
received no benefit from the settlement and pros; 
perity of the West. Let Eastern manufacturers 
say if they have gained nothing from the profit- 


| able traffic with the West. Let the sea-ports of the 


Atlantic declare if the immense trade with the 
West has poured no treasures into their coffers. 
These twelve States have brought no ordinary 
offering to the altar of our common country. 
They exhibit an annual production of 45,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 295,000,000 bushels of corn, 
30,000,000 pounds of tobacco, 535,000,000 pounds 
of cotton, 20,000,000 pounds of wool, 28,000,000 
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tons of hemp, 321,000,000 pounds of sugar. In| 
all of these articles the twelve States rot only | 
rival in amount all the other States in the aggre- 
gate, but in many of them are almost the exclu- 
sive producers. The inhabitants of these States 
have pad their share of the public burdens. | 
They have added their strength to the Army and 


the Navy. They have contributed their force to ` 


the impetus which in litte more than half a cen- _ 


tury has pushed on the national growth from | 
infancy to its present magnitude and strength. 
The great feature that marks the history of this 
nation is its unexampled growth. The great. 
characteristic which marks the century will be 
found hereafter in the historic page to be the | 
rapid increase of this United Nation in all that 
constitutes national greatness. And whoever 
analyzes this growth will find one of its most 
important elements doing its work in the basin 
of the Mississippi and the Lakes, and adding 


there State after State to the Union. 1 


If once again, shrinking away from our pres- ` 


ent broad extensions and noble proportions, we | 
fancy the nation compressed within its original - 
limits, and again transformed to the dwarfage of ` 
the days of the Revolution, we should realize to 
some extent the value of our national growth. 
For the promotion of this growth the care of 
the unsettled lands was committed to the General 
Government. If, in advancing the great object, 


i 


: of great national importance is none the less so to 


enditures of the Government, in which the West | 


p Ge for some consideration, inasmuch as it presents 
i have scarcely participated. Ifroadsand canals have |! new principles of great importance in their prac- 
‘ been made in the West, the East also has had ex- 


i ' tical operation. This amendment proposes a dis- 
' penditures for the same purpose. The enormous | tribution of the public lands among the old States 
expenditures for the Navy, the large advances of , of the Union. It embraces seventeen of the States, 
money for steam vessels and the steam-mail ser-. leaving out the twelve land States, and excludin 
vice, the great expenditures for the coast survey, ‘| also California and Texas, and distributes the lan 
and in the construction of dry docks, have afforded | among these seventeen States in the following man- 
immediate benefit to the States of the Atlantic, and |: ner; that is to say: 
little or none directly to the Western. An object ; To the State of Maine..........583,040 acres; 
To the State of New Hampshire .317,760 acres; 
To the State of Vermont........313,920 acres; 
To the State of Massachusetts...994,240 acres; 
To the State of Rhode Island. ...147,520 acres; 


my mind, because some incidental or immediate 
advantages may be derived from it by one State 
! which are not extended to all. This 1s often ne- 
cessarily so. We should glory in everything |! ‘To the State of Connecticut. ....370,560 acres; 
which promotes our common prosperity. We || To the State of New York.....3,097,280 acres; 
= should look at the Union as a whole; always || To the State of New Jersey. . ...489,280 acres; 
remembering, that although the stars which com- ;; To the State of Pennsylvania. .2,311,680 acres; 
pose that Union are separate, yet they form buta '| To the State of Delaware........90,560 acres; 
single galaxy, and the glory of that galaxy is one | To the State of Maryland.......546,880 acres; 
and indivisible. | To the State of Virginia......1,231,680 acres; 
I do not know, sir, what may be the action of || To the State of North Carolina. .753,280 acres; 
` this Congress on the general subject of the public || To the State of South Carolina. .514,240 acres; 
lands. They have become unfortunately the sub- |! To the State of Georgia.........753,280 acres; 
ject of agitation. ' ‘To the State of Tennessee......906,560 acres; 
Many areseeking forachange,asifthey werecer- |: To the State of Kentucky.......897,920 acres. 
tain that something better might be found, practical These lands, by the amendment now proposed, 
in its operations, which should secure the public in- |. are to be used for purposes of internal improve- 
terest, and extend broader benefits to individuals. || ment or of education, within the several States, as 
For my own part, on a careful examination of the | the Legislatures thereof shall direct. 


they had found it necessary te use every acre of present system and its operation, I can but regard : 
States, it- ıt as a noble result of human wisdom—one which | was made in Congress to divide the proceeds of the 


the domain to settle it and build u 
would have been faithfully administered. Itwould has promoted the growth of our country, and fos- 
have been a small price to pay for the advantages _ tered its true interests. I do not say that modifica- 
accruing to the Confederacy, m which every mem- 
ber participates. For the purpose of administering exigencies of the country will not demand from 
that great trust their power over it is unlimited. | time to time new 
Whatever is needed to promote the sales—what- shall be required 
ever is advisable to be done in connection with it most cheerfully give them my support. 
to bring it into market, or to induce settlers to 


community upon and about it with the view to . try—so advanced and guarded the interests of the 
the sales and settlement, they have full power to `, new States and the old, that we should be careful 
perform. A policy which should appropriate a . to avoid all rough assaults upon it. — 

portion of it in securing these objects, would be: I regard, as a part of that well-tried system, a 
Approved on every principle. The right given to '; liberal spirit on the part of Congress in adminis- 
dispose of it without defining the manner, necessa- i tering that domain in the new States. If you 
rily implies this; and the clearly-defined objects ‘once renounce that liberality, and declare that 
and conditions of the grants to which I have be- . the public domain is not to be thus adminis- 
fore alluded, impose this, in a case where inter- 


porom. Whenever changes |; 
y the common interest, I will | 
But that | 
system, in its main features, has so successfully | 
come upon it, or to foster the prosperity of the promoted the growth and prosperity of the coun- ; 


tered; that hereafter no aid is to be rendered to | 


est would prompt it, as a duty. All net proceeds | the settlement of the public domain in the new | 


after such faithful administration of the funds! States; nothing to be granted for communication 
must go then to the Treasury of the Federal Gov- «to or through the lands; and no inducements 
ernment. | to settlers to come upon them; in a word, that 
This principle was adopted from the beginning. the policy of the Government is to be entirel 

State-houses, jails, court-houses, and roads, have ` changed, I am certain that the land system—wit 
been built from the public Treasury in the Terri- | all its merits, or with all its defects, as some will 
tories, under the constitutional power giving the | have it—is a doomed system. But I trust no such 
charge of the “territory and other property ” to | result will follow. 
the General Government. And all the grants for |: be relinquished and its principles abandoned, then 
schools and universities, and other public pur- | I shall look to another power to which to commit 
poses, have been made under the authority requir- || the trust and care of this great domain. In my 
ing a faithful administration of this trust. To || humble opinion, if it is taken from the power of 
deny the authority would be to repudiate every || the General Government, it can be intrusted no- 
act of the Government connected with this subject || where but to the State authorities; and I should 
from the first. A construction denying this pow- | by no means despair, if the present system were 
er at the beginning would have defeated every 
object of the grant. It would have left the domain | 
a wilderness, and instead of enlarging our Con- 
federation by the addition of new States, would 
have restricted it to the Old Thirteen. 


within their limits on the governments of each of 


eral Government on the one hand, and promote the 
But this more liberal policy has received the || settlement of the States on the other. But I willnot 

sanction of every administration of the Govern- |; discuss that question at the presenttime. It may 

ment and of every party. It has had the approval ' be hereafter presented in a different form. It will 

of the voice of public opinion, and it is sanctioned _ then be time enough to discuss it. 

by that best of all tests—complete success in its 


to devote the land to the uses contemplated by the ' before us. I shall vote for the appropriation as 
bill. The right is founded on a principle entirely |. contained in the original bill. Other bills of a 


distinct from that involved in the question of in- |: similar character have been reported by the com- | 


ternal improvements in the States where the Gov- | mittee, and I shall vote for these also, upon the 
ernment has no special interests to be subserved. principle to which I have referred. It is due to 
Nor should a spirit of jealousy, lest the State ‘ all that the Government—the great land-owner 
where such grants may be ‘nade should receive ; within those States—should administer the fund 
more immediate benefit from them than the more || on just and liberal principles, and such as will pro- 
remote, beindulged. From the organization of the |: mote the sale and settlement of these lands, and 
States, this must often necessarily be so in the ad- || advance the common interests of thè country. 
ministration of public affairs. _ | [turn now, Mr. President, to another subject, 
When we have been told of the lands granted for ;| which has been presented to our consideration 
mprovements in the new States, as though these || since this bill was reported from the committee. 
States alone received benefits from the hands of the || The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] 


Government, we cannot fail to turn to other ex- || has proposed an amendment to the bill, which calls. 


If, however, the system is to | 


relinquished, of conferring the title of this domain | 


| the States, under such restrictions, and upon such | 
‘ conditions as would secure the interest of the Gen- | 


And now, Mr. President, I have referred, as far | 


results. There is no question, then, of the power ;: as I desire, to the general features of the subject |: e o! ont 
' identical in its fundamental principles. 


|: and those received b 


Once before this, Mr. President, a proposition 


| public lands, and to distribute them into the treas- 
I uries of the several States of the Union. Never 


tions of it will never be required, nor the varying | before, however, has it been proposed toarrest the 


|| sales of these public lands, and apportion the do- 
main in acres to the several States. That propo- 
sitéon for the first time, so far at least as I am in- 
formed, is presented to the Senate in the amendment 
before us. 
1f I understand correctly the argument of the 
`i Senator, in support of his amendment, he places 
i| the right of the States mentioned in the amend- 
' ment to the lands, on the basis of grants for simi- 
| lar purposes heretofore made to the new States. 
: He alleges that those grants have been enormovs, 
and therefore claims, as a matter of right, that the 
old States should receive lands in the proportion 
designated. The distribution is not urged on any 
merits of its own, as a measure of right or of pub- 
lic policy, but simply on the principle of compari- 
son, between the benefits received by the old States’ 
the new. He does not ex- 
: pect these States to be made equal to the new in 
` such grants, but modestly asks æ little, a small 
. proportion, in comparison to what the new States 
lave received for the same objects. I believe, 
' however, sir, that it will be found upon examina- 
tion that this small proportion for which the Senator 
! asks, is a much larger proportion than the new 
: States have received. 
| It is manifest, from the history of this coun- 
try, that if-a proposition was-made now for thé 
Federal Government to enter upon a general’ 
system of internal improvements, for local objects, 
' such as is contemplated by this amendment, 
within the old States of the Union, that proposi- 
tion would receive but little sanction from any 
portion of this country. It would receive little 
countenance in Congress, and still less in the gen- 
i eral feelings of the community. That qan 
has been discussed heretofore, long and ably dis- 


j 


| cussed, and so far as public opinion on the subject 
$ 
} 


is concerned, may be considered as finally decided 5 
` But, sir, the proposition which is embraced in this 
amendment, is substantially the same thing, only 
in a more objectionable shape. It is precisely 
To use 
land instead of money obviates no objection. 

If an undisguised general system of internal im- 
' provements in the several States were undertaken: 
fy the Federal Government, the works on which. 
| the expenditure should be had would be desig- 
‘nated. Their cost would be ascertained—their 
| importance to the public decided upon—the man- 
| ner of construction fixed, and agente, under the 
! direction of and responsible to the Government, 
would he appointed to superintend them. But 
| in this proposition to amend, the matter is com~-’ 


government which makes the appropriation. It’ 


mitted entirely to other hands than those of the: 


is committed to the Legislatures of the several: 


1§2 
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the extent of the expenditures. They are not to 
be conñned in their appiication of the lands granted 
to works of internal improvement, which are of 
public importance, but may appropriate it to ob- - 
jects of mere local or private interest. All is com- 
mitted to the discretion of the seventeen Levisla- 
tures, who render no account of the expenditures, 
and are subject to no responsibility. If, then, the 
principle were admitted here that it was proper to 
make appropriations of either money or land 
proposed by this amendment, there would still be 
the objection, that the government divests itself ; 
of all the care and charge in the designation and !: 
prosecution of the work, which is indispensable 
io a faithful administration of the public means. 
But, sir, the Senator from Kentucky alleges that : 
his amendment is founded upon principles of | 
equality. 

I love that word ‘equality’ as much as any 
man, and in all matters of grants from the Gen- 
eral Government, will ask nothing for the new 
States that I would not yield to the old. If I did - 
not believe that these grants were sustained upon 
just principles, in themseives considered, I would 
not advocate them here. But, sir, assuming the 
ground which the Senator has taken—the ground 
of ‘‘equality’’—what should be the criterion by 
which to determine here the equal righis of the 
States, if the public domain is to be portioned out? : 
If lands have been granted to the new States, it `: 
by no means follows that on principles of ‘‘equal- 
ity” the same quantity, or any quantity, should `: 
be given to the old States. The circumstances :- 
should be the same, and the objects to be accom- | 
plished identical, before one could be justified by | 
the other. r 

The States to which itis proposed by the amend- `: 
ment to give these lands are now the old States of 
the Union. They have passed through their in- `i 
fancy and are no longer in need of that kind of aid || 
which the early settlements require. These grants 
are to be given for purposes of internal improvement 
within the States; but these seventeen States are, 
to a greater or less extent, provided with these 
very improvements which the Western States are ' 
now struggling to obtain. It is not even suggested : 
that there is a want of such improvements which 
the Government ought to supply. Great as some ; 
regard the grants to the new States for this pur- i; 
pose, they are not sufficient to give a tithe of the ` 
advantages to them that the States named in the - 
amendment now enjoy. If it were proposed to dis- : 


tribute money in order to make necessary public im- |' 


porn in the several States, it would at once | 
e admitted that the condition of each State in ref- . 
erence to the object of the grant must determine , 
the amount required within its limits; and the ab- | 
surdity of giving to the small States well supplied : 
with all the means of intercommunication and sup- ; 
porting a dense population, the same—or, as in ;: 
the case before us—a larger amount than to larger, | 
jess populous, yet more productive States, would ‘' 
be apparent to all. This, however, is not the cri- ` 
terion which it is proposed to apply in distributing | 
the land here portioned out to thea various States. || 
The distribution is made according to the popula- ‘! 
tion. - Now, sir, the grants of land to the new |. 
States were made upon precisely the opposite rule ' 
from that which is adopted in the amendment. It | 
has not been done on the basis of population, but `. 
rather that of the want of population. They were 
given only where they were few or no Inkala 
ìn the country without advantages of roads, canals, 
churches, or schools. 

When the sixteenth section in each township of : 
land was reserved for school purposes, in ninety- 
nine townships out of a hundred the foot of a white 
man had never pi cased the soil. They were seat- - 
tered through the unbroken wilderness, many of. 
them hundreds of r: Ves from an 
were in a AE wiere danger from the savage foe 
put at peril the life ur every immigrant. The pa- | 
triotic men of those days judged wisely that the . 
spirit of the age, and the unconquerable love of our | 
people for education, demanded that provision ,, 
should be made for that great cause in the new | 
region. Settlers were invited by it who otherwise | 
would never have relinquished the advantages of a. 
sesidence in the old States to brave the dangers of | 


demanded by a 


.. other recourse for the purpose can be had, and the 
' tree gift of property belonging to the United States, 


‘purchaser; and the bill grants nothing except 


: chusetts, or Kentucky, or South Carolina, will 
: you intersect public lands? Where can you ex- 


| pare the grants proposed to be made to the States | 


y settlement. They . _ 


l! States, or the Territories where land offices are 
© established. lt will, if carried into effect, with- 
draw from the United States, as a means of rev- 
enue, the property now sought for settlement, 
accumulate large quantities of lands in the pos- 
session of the States, and enable the latter to rival 
the Government in its sale, and oppress the settler 
with exorbitant prices. The most valuable and 
saleable lands in the country would be secured 
under this grant, and could be at once converted 
i at high prices into money. It would not be too 
to a State now enjoying ail these advantages at | high an estimate to say, that the land secured 
their door and no peril incurred, no sacrifices ren- - under this privilege would be equal in value to 


Indian foe to be resisted ? 

rinciple of great public policy— 
and, above all, where is the spot that there are not 
both the means of education and the advantages of 
its institutions? 

No one ean fail to see the palpable diference 
between a grant of a fraction of a township in the 
midst of a far-off wilderness, as an inducement to 
settlement and for the aid of education where no 


‘ dered, no services performed, for which it can be twice or three times the quantity located like the 


considered a consideration. -. school jands in the new States. 

The principles laying-at the foundation of the ; It is perfectly manifest, that any distribution 
grants now proposed to the new Statesis, that the | made upon the ratio of the present population, 
road intersects public lands in market seeking a i} would be an entirely unequal distribution. The 
i! new States are capable of supporting as large a 
j population as the old States, and it is generally 
considered they will sustain a larger population, 
and they are now increasing in population with a 


pedite sales by making a road ora canal? Where |; much greater rapidity than the old States of the 
‘| Union. 


can you obtain remuneration to the Treasury by a eae 
increasing the price of adjoining sections? ; Now, sir, if the distribution proposed by the 

Heartily approving the wise policy of these early || amendment should be made, letus see what equal- 
grants inthe West, whenever a case similar in its |! ity would require that we should do for the new 
circumstances shal] be presented, I will go for the j States, in order to make them equal with the old 
most liberal policy. It has hitherto returned an |; States under this distribution. Taking for a cri- 
hundredfold to the donor. But I cannot assent j terion the population which will exist in these 
to the idea that any reason is found in the action |; States when they shall have the same amount of 
of Government on that subject, for making a dis- jj population to each square mile which is now, ac- 
tribution of lands among the States named in the |; cording to the reports of the census, to be found 
amendment. ‘in the old States; to furnish the inhabitants of In- 

But we are told that equality is sought by thepro- || diana with the same pro rata means of education 
posed grants—not that they are sufficient to make | as New Hampshire, under this bill, would require 
the old States equal to the new, but a distant ap- || 1,318,551 acres, instead of 696,397 acres which 
proximationto it. Population isthe rule by which ` they now have. ‘To make the inhabitants of Mis- 
this distribution is to be graduated. Let us com-; souri equal in this respect with those of Massa-- 
chusetts, would require 9,231,060 acres. Their 
mentioned in this amendment, with the land re-- present grant is only 1,245,219 acres. This would 
ceived for education in some of the land States. ` give to Missouri nearly nine times as much as has 

Vermont and Wisconsin are not far from equal ` been already corded. to her under the action of 
in population. In the former State the grant , Congress, so liberal as to have elicited censure. 
would equal 1,404 acres to every township of six | Such would be the result in the application of the 
miles square, while the grants to the former equal : Senator’s rule of equality to the new States when 
mY 684 acres to the township. i their population shall have acquired the same 

onnecticut and Michigan are not very unequal ; density as in the old States. 
in their population. The former State would re-:; But under the terms of the amendment, the lands 
ceive 2,950 acres to every township, while Michi- © granted may be'used for purposes of internal im- 
gan has only 720 acres. ; provement as well as for purposes of education. 

New Hampshire would receive under it, for’ {shall not cavil about the figures which are used 
every township of six miles square 1,404 acres; |; by the Senator from Kentucky. According to his 
Kentucky, 864; Virginia and Tennessee, 720; Del- | statement the twelve land States have received, 
aware, 1,512; New Jersey, 2,556; New York, .: and are about to receive, 13,752,000 acres of land; 
2,412; Rhode Island, 4,428 acres.. : and this is held to justify an appropriation of over 

Turning now to the new States, we find grants :| fourteen millions to the old States. Fourteen mil- 
of only 640 acres for schools in each township of || lions of acres to the old States are required to 
six miles square, while Rhode Island has, under |, give them an equality with the new States, with 
this bill, for the same extent of territory, 4,428 | grants both past and prospective, of thirteen mil- 
acres; New York, 2,412; New Jersey, 2,556. I}! lions. The twelve land States have an area of 
have omitted the grant of seventy-two sections to |' 160,000 square miles more than the aggregate area 
each of the States for university purposes, because || of the seventeen States named in the amendment; 
it is so small as to make but an inconsiderable ` yet the latter are to receive a larger grant than the 
fractional addition to the quantity I have named. ' former. 

If it be contended-that popuiation, and not terri- If we compare some of the individual States in 
torial extent should be the measure of distribution, || the new and the old portions of the country, in 
I reply that the latter is the measure hy which the | reference to the grants made and proposed to be 
grants are made to the new States, and the same ` made to them, we shall have a more striking con- 
rule should apply to both. trast than when they are regarded in the azere- 

But this distribution would be unequal in an- ' gate. The grant proposed by the amendment, to 
other respect. The sixteenth section granted for : the State of Rhode Island, for instance, would be 
schools, is located at the centre of each of the sufficient tomake aboutsix miles of railroad. Now, 
townships, and never finds a sale until the town- | if Missouri were to receive an equal grant in pro- 
ship begins to settle. ` portion to her area, she would be enabled to con- 
_ No man goes one, or three, or five hundred miles ‘| structthree hundred and thirty-six miles of railroad. 
into a wilderness to select the sixteenth section, . The whole amount of grants, however, heretofore 
when he makes a purchase for settlement. No, made to that State forinternal improvements would 
sir. It is well known, that in some of the States . make only about twenty-one miles of railroad. Al! 
nine tenths of the whole pub.ic domain is unsold. © the railroads in the great western valley, intersect- 
In others of them three fourths are yet held by the : ing large tracts of country lying between rivers 
Government. We can, therefore, see how arge which are navigable, or between towns of great 
a proportion of these sixteenth sections must re- l; commercial importance, are necessarily of very 
main without a purchaser for years to comè, and ii great length, compared with similar roads in the 
in the mean time the land yields no income. But, '! old States. But in that valley, the construction of 


where such land is intersected. Where in Massa- 
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this kind of improvemente has but just commenced. 
The seventeen States which are mentioned in the 
amend ment, have in operation 6,456 miles of rail- 
road; while the twelve land States, having a much 
greater extent of territory, have some 1,121 miles 
of railroad. 

It will be observed that an ex 
ceeds of the lands granted, when converted into 
money, in internal improvements, would fully 
answer the expressed object of the grant. [tis not 
so with the appropriation to Iowa under the bill. 
T have already shown that none of these grants of 
alternate sections are sufficient to construct the work 
for which they are bestowed. The State must make 
further advances to construct the werk. Only about 
one fifth of the cost of the road is supplied by the 
grant, and where Government bestows enough to 
construct one mile of road the public is secured 
in the enjoyment of at least five miles. Not so 
under this amendment. These States are subject 
t no such condition. They are required to make 
no advances, and to render no aid. Every grant 
of alternate sections in the new States, thus secures 


five times as much benefit to the public, as the `! 
same grant would to the old States under this . 


amendment. 

Fourteen millions of acres of the domain within 
their jurisdiction, the choice lands, are to be held. 
by the governments of the States mentioned in 
the amendment. All may be located in any one 
of the States, and thus put in charge of a foreign 
government a large portion of the land. It may 
be held from the settler for years, and an exorbi- 
tant price may prevent a sale, and retard the set- 
tlement of the country. 


Iam not unmindful of the fact, that this pro- : 


posed appropriation is te be applied to the two 
objects of internal improvement and of education, 
or to either, as the Legislature of the State shall 
determine. In most of these States one or both of 
these objects is already provided for. In all of 
them the means of securing such advantages are 
at command. In none of them is the condition of 
an early settlement in existence. To bring them 
within any rule which should require these grants, 
the shadow should turn back on the dial to the 


days when the forest was almost unbroken—when ; 


roads, bridges, canals, and schools were just be- 
ginning to be established—when the proprietor of 
the soil solicited settlers and cultivators—when the 
business ofdistant points enjoyed no communica- 
tion—when the great interest of the public, in the 
growth of community, overshadowed private in- 
terests—and, above al, to the time when the pro- 


prietor of their own domain held it in his exclu- : 


sive grasp, and administered it at his will. These 
days have long since passed with the old States, 
and nothing remains on which to found a claim 
for aid on any principles applicable to the region 
of the new States. 

Thus mush on the right of these States to a 


portion of the western lands on the principle of. 
If the grant should be : 
made, it can find no justification in any legislation | 
The right to it as a. 


grants to the new States. 


in favor of the new States. 
mere donation, Í do not hear urged by the mover 
of the amendment. If so, it would be easy to 
show how partial was the, hand that portioned it 


out—how unequally it was divided among the | 
States named in the amendment, and how mis- `' 


taken the policy of a distribution among the States 


of the property belonging to the Union. I turn to ` 


another branch of the subject. 

I deny the 
disposition of the public lands. I have already 
referred to the origin of the title to these lands, for 
the purpose of showing the condition on which 
they were ceded, the great objects to be secured 
by it, and the duty of the Government in its ad- 
ministration. I must recur to them now, for the 


purpose of showing how, after these duties are dis- ` 


charged, the lands or the proceedsare to be applied. 
The Government, the great trustee of the title of 
the western lands, has not only its-duty in the 
management of this domain, but also its duty in 


applying all that is not needed to accomplish the . 
more important objects, to which I have already ` 


referred. 

The act of, New York, in tendering a cession of 
her lands in 1780, declared, that the waste lands 
in the West “ ought to be appropriated as a com- 
mon fund for the expenses of the war,” and there- 


nditure of the pro- 


powe of Congress to make such a | 
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| fore they cede them to the United States. In the | 


|| resolution of Congress, 1780, inviting such ces- 
l: sion, the pledge was given to the several States 
owning the territory, that lands so ceded ‘should 
be disposed of for the common benefit of the Uni- 
, ted States.” The first deed of cession, which was 
by New York, in 1781, annexed the condition, 
“ that. the lands should be and inure for the use 
‘and benefit of such of the United States as shall 
t become members of the Federal Alliance of the 


l; 


ha 
4 


‘said States, and for no other use or purpose 
{ 


t whatsoever.” 
The Virginia deed of cession declares, that they 


t“ shall be considered as a common fund for the | 
i € use and benefit of such of the United States as | 


* have become or shall become members of the Con- 
t federation or Federal Alliance of the said States, 
‘Virginia inclusive, according to their usual re- 
‘spective proportions in the general charge and 
t expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide 
‘disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
‘use or purpose whatsoever. 


“tf the present Constitution. That instrument 
sanctions not only the title in the United States, 
‘and the charge of its administration, but the rights 


of the respective States secured by the condition of .. 
North Carolina and Georgia made | 


these grants. 
their cessions subsequently to the adoption of the 
Constitution; and they inserted the same condi- 
tions, that the land should be a common fund for the 
use of all the States, according to their respective and 
usual proportions of the general charge and expendi- 
ture, and shall be faithfully disposed of for that pur- 
e, and for no other use or purpose whatever. 
Now, the practice of the Government has been 
uniform from the beginning, to sell the lands and 
' put the proceeds into the public Treasury. Such 
portions as were needed for the benefit of the 
_ whole, for bringing them into market, for prepar- 
. ing for the sales, for carrying out the great design 
of building up States for admission into the Con- 
federacy, were justly regarded as within a faithful 
administration of the trust. But beyond that, 


Government has not yet advanced. The proceeds `: 


: of sales have always been paid into the Treasury, 
: and applied, like other funds collected for the pur- 

ose, to the use of the General Government. 

n this way, and in no other, can they be appro- 
priated as a common fund for the use of all the 
States, ‘according to their usual and respective 
proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
ture.”’ 


The amendment proposes, instead of making 
sale of these lands, and placing the money in the 
Treasury, to apportion it out in a specified num- 
ber of acres to one State, and a specified number 
to another. The quantities are to depend on a 
ulation, and are therefore unequal. The only 
source of revenue into the United States Treasury, 
except from the sales of the public lands, is the 
customs. This is not a tax on the several States: 
if it were so, we might ascertain the proportion of 
each, and make a distribution ‘ according to their 
usual respective proportions.” It is not an as- 
sessment on the inhabitants of each State: if it 
pestor would be determined 

census returns. Itis nota con- 


were so, these 
by the decennia 


valuation would be required, by which the propor- 
'| tion would be determined. 
Treasury bya tax upon importations, admits of no 
such apportionment. Thearticles which pay dut 
in the ports of the Atlantic are scattered inland, 
and consumed in unequal proportions over all the 
States—the consumers refunding the duties asa 
part of the price. Thereis not only no official act 
determining or ascertaining the amount consumed 
by each State, but there is no possibility of ap- 
proximating to it. It will not be said that the 
amount of duties paid in the State is to be consid- 
ered the proportion of that State in the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government. If so, New 
York pays a large proportion of the whole ex- 
ense of Government, while some of the inland 
Krates pay nothing. Yet the amendment gives 
each its share, not according to duties paid 
:. therein, but according to their respective num- 
ber of inhabitants. Thereis, then, ne criterion by 
which an apportionment among the States can be 
_ made, so as to give each its proper proportion ac- 
‘| eording to the conditions of the cession. The 


i 
HI 
H 


These cessions were made before the adoption .. 


tribution levied on property: if it were, an official . 


he supply of our: 


Senator’s arbitrary rule will notdo. The reduc- 
tion to money, and its receipt into the public 
Treasury, for the use of the United States, is the 
only way of complying with this condition. 
But if we cease to find fault with the rule applied, 
- another difficulty presents itself under these condi- 
tions. The acts of cession give the benefit to 
all the States. They contemplate the payment of 
the proceeds of Sales into the Treasury of the 
United States. So careful were the States making 
the early cessions, that they expressly provided 
that such States as should thereafter become mem- 
bers of the Union should be entitled to it as well as 
those then associated. Of the thirty-one States 
now composing the Union, the amendment com- 
| prises butseventeen. Texas and California, and the 
twelve land States, are excluded. Texasand Cal- 
ifornia pay their ‘ usual respective proportions in 
the general charge and expense’’ of the Union. 
: They are entitled to their proportion of the com- 
mon fund for whose use and benefit the grant is 
made. 
. The twelve land States have asked no distribu- 
'! tion of the lands. The grant of alternate sections 
for specified works will be granted, if at all, in 
` pursuance of the other conditions of the cession, 
and in the due administration of the fund, so as 
to promote settlement and sale,and advance the 
interest of the great proprietor. They are not 
asking a distribution of the fund itself amon 
partners, or a gift arising from no obligation and 
securing no good for the donor. If they are not 
given on other grounds, they will of course be 
withheld. If they are refused, these States are left 
‘unprovided for by legislation. If they are be- 
! stowed, it would not lessen the right of these 
|| States to any distribution in which others partici-. 
|l pate of the common fund. In proportion to their 
usual and respective proportion of the burdens of 
: Government paid by imposts, they are entitled to 
theirshare. They, however, are excluded entire- 
ly from participation, in utter disregard of the 
conditions. 
i. The Senator says he will be liberal to the new 
‘States. But if the old. policy is to be abandoned, 
‘and the capital itself, instead of the profits, to be 
distributed, we prefer to be named in the articles 
of dissolution and partition. It is of no conse- 
uence, however, whether the States omitted in 
this distribution receive a greater or a less propor- 
tion under other acts of Congress. If they received 
ten times as much, it would not justify a violation - 
of the compact. The same rule must apply to all. 
: The same measure of benefit to each must be used, 
or the power to make the disposition is denied. 
In 1833 Congress passed a bill having objects 
, kindred to those of the amendment now under 
; consideration. That proposition was not, how- 
ever, so radical as the present. Jt permitted the 
land to continue to be held as at present, and 
_the sales to be continued, but arrested the net pro- 
= ceeds when they arrived at the Treasury, and dis- 
‘| tributed them among the States. This bill was: 
|i arrested in its progress by the President, General 
ʻi Jackson, whose message of the date of December’ 
” 4, 1833, on the subject, fully exhibited the reasons 
for withholding his sanction. The principles of 
-that message will never be subverted. 
But the present proposition is more bold than 
i; that pf 1833. The sale of the land, and the re- 
ceipt of the proceeds into the Federal Treasury, 
' were there permitted according to usual custom, | 
' and in accordance with the spirit of the several 
| acts of cession. Here the proposition is to arrest 
‘the usual proceedings at an earlier stage. The 
‘\ land is never to be converted into money. It is 
| never to find its way to the Treasury. Itis never 
to be received at the only place where it can be 
'! used for the benefit of all the States in the estab- 
'; lished proportions. 
| The deeds of cession, after declaring that the 
> land shall bea common fund for the use and ben- 
‘| efit of all in the proportions beforementioned, adds 
ii this clause: ‘‘ and shall be faithfully disposed of 
‘| for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose 
| whatever.”’ 
Here are lands amounting to some 14,000,000 
l: of acres, proposed to be disposed of by alienation, 
|; and nothing received into the Federa) Treasury as 
I a consideration. The clause which I have read 
i; prohibits their disposition except for the specified 
|| purpose. The Government may fix the price ata 
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Ho. or Rees. 


greater or less sum, according to its discretion, | _Mr. GREY. If the gentleman had heard me | 
having in view the great objects of the trust; but || distinctly, he would have seen that I did not mis- | 
it is not within the scope of its authority to turn it | apprehend or misquote his statements in regard 
from its legitimate channel, and bestow it gratui- .. to the date of the receipt. I perceive, sir, that the 


feel it my duty to bring the point of order to the 
consideration of the Chair, not that I have any 
desire to interfere with the explanation. I wish 
the explanation could be made in some way agree- 


tously on States or individuals. Unless the pro- 
ceeds go to the common fund for the benefit of all 
the States according to their usual and respective 


roportions of the general charge and expend- | 


itures, the right to dispose of iteis denied by the 
deed of cession, That such is not the case as pro- 
vided in the amendment, I trust‘is sufficiently made 
to appear. 

Mr. President, I fear 1 have wearied the Senate 
by the length to which I have extended my re- 
marks. I cannot but regard this question as one 
of much importance. The great anxiety on the 
subject of public lands which agitates the commu- 
nity, as well as the public functionaries, to whom 
its care is committed, 


lic mind, and the great variety of opinions, as to 
what measures are dictated by a due regard to the 
various interests involved, only render action upon 
it more difficult and embarrassing. 

Mr. President, if, in the course of my remarks, | 


have found it necessary to refer to the interests and : 


views and rights of the Western States, and, to a 
certain extent, to contrast them with the older mem- 
bers of this Confederacy, it has been only because 
the proposition before us was founded on such com- 


parison, and could not be discussed without such | 


reference. I have had occasion to refer to the ar- 
gument by which this amendment was supported. 
No one commands my respect to a greater extent 
than the honorable Senator who introduced it, and 


I always greatly distrust myself when I find my |: 
Sir, no man will do ; 


judgment differing from his. 
me the injustice to believe that I have had any 
feeling, in this discussion, but that of kindness and 
courtesy, towards those who may take a different 
view of the subject. I have desired to ascertain 
the right, not as applied to local interests, North, 
South, East or West, but to the whole country. 
No policy, less comprehensive than that, could 
receive the approval of the country or the sanction 
of its Congress. 


THE MEXICAN INDEMNITY. 


SPEECH OF HON. BENJ. E. GREY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, February 9, 1852, 


Mr. GREY said: 


Mr. Speaker: I rise to a privileged question, | 


and ask leave of the House to make a personal ex- 
planation. 

In the debate on the Mexican indemnity bill, 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bav- 
Ly] made certain charges, extremely injurious to 
a triend and relative of mine, who is not a mem- 
ber of this House, and cannot, therefore, answer 
for himself here. , 

- When, on the authority of a letter addressed to 
me by General Duff Green, I appealed to the hon- 
orable gentleman to retract his charges, he replied 
thus: 

t“ I know the gentleman from Kentucky by character; I 


know that he is utterly incapable of doing injustice to any- | 
body, and he does me but justice when he supposes that I ; 


am incapable of doing injustice to Benjamin E. Green, and 
that, if it can be shown that I have done go, I will make 
the amende. I will do so. 
however, that I am familiar with this subject, and I assure 
him that he has been iniposed upon by that letter as to the 
facts in this case, and that the receipt was given before Gov- 
ernor Shannon arrived as Minister in Mexico. (Shannon, 
on the 27th of August, made known his arrival to the Gov- 
erminent. }”” 


Mr. BAYLY. If the gentleman will allow me 
a word. In reference to that matter there was a 
misreport of my remark. I said, before he was 
accredited; for the very letter I read showed that 
he was there on the 27th. It was on that day he 
informed the Mexican Government of his presence, 
and inquired when he might present his credentials. 
He was informed that he might do it upon the Ist 
of September. ; 


gentleman is still under a misapprehension with || able to the parties themselves, and not consume 


admonishes us that it is no - 
unimportant subject. This restlessness of the pub- ; 


T will say to the gentleinan, ' 


j; in some way, and the day will be consumed. . 


| regard toit. It bears date nineteen days after Mr. 
= He admits that Mr. Shannon was there on the 
27th August, and the official record shows, that 
the receipt was not given until the 20th of the fol- 
lowing September. Ialso proved to the gentle- 
man that he was mistaken in other respects, and 
that his statement did great injustice to Mr. Green. 
But he has not yet made the amende, as he pledged 


himself to do; for if he will examine the record, . 


i; he will find that his charges, although greatly modi- 
i; fied in his published speech, are disproved by the 
:} record, and. do great injustice to Mr. Green. 

1 cannot suppose, much less do I charge, that 
it was the intention of the gentleman from Vir- 
i ginia to misrepresent this matter, either here or 
| through the newspapers, or to do injustice to an 


Shannon was accredited as Minister in Mexico. | 


1 


the time of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
| tucky [Mr. Grey] arose in his place, and an- 
| nounced that he arose to a question of privilege. 
_In his explanation thus far, the Chair has not 
, been able to see that it would entitle him to the 

floor as a question of privilege. The Chair must 
decide that the gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. 
Grey] is not in order. 

Mr. GREY. I will remind the Chair, that at 
the time I replied to the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Bayxy,] his speech was not published, and 
was not before me, The gentleman complained 
that I misunderstood him. Since then, I have 
seen his speech, and now ask to make a personal 

, explanation, because I feel I was involved by the 
‘ reading of General Duff Green’s letter, which the 


individual who cannot be here to answer for him- ' gentleman from Virginia understood to give an 


self, and therefore I ask his attention to the fact, 


that his published and corrected speech does not '; 


contain the amende to which he pledged himself 
before this House. 
I also call his attention to the report of his 


which gives his charges against Mr. Green in their 
worst form, and at the same time suppresses my 


“reply: 


“ He then went into an investigation of the payment of a i 


sum of money to Benjamin E. Green, who was Secretary 


|! stated that letters which Mr. Green had said were sent to 
|; the State Department had never been received; and in his 
'; memorial states he had had a conversation with Reverdy 
| Johnson, who declared subsequently that he never saw him 
! in his life, and that no such conversation ever took place as 
| that referred to. 
|, As to the payment of money by Mexico previous to the 
| arrival of Mr. Shannon, he said there was ample proof, and 
:) thatit had been raised with much difficulty te pay in gold 
|! and silver, in accordance with the convention to that effect ; 
1: and that Mr. Green, who acted as agent when the transac- 
|: tion took place, and who consequently became a delinquent, 

: and had stated to the Government of the United States that 


As the House was informed at the time, Mr. 


ii now returned, for the purpose of defending himself 


' against the charges made by the gentleman from ' 


it 


Irginia, and has addressed to me a statement, 
: couched in terms respectful to the House, and con- 
li taining no cause of offence to the gentleman from 
| Virginia himself, 

I ask the clerk to read that statement, because it 
will prove to the gentleman from Virginia that he 
f has done Mr. Green great injustice, and will af- 
ford him an opportunity of fulfilling his pledge, 
by making the amende. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I feel constrained, under the 
circumstances, to make a point of order here, if I 
can do so. 

[Cries of ‘Too late!’ ** Too late !’"] 

Mr. H. If it is too late, just let the House 
say so. 


Í 


i 
ii the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Barry] would ; 


! [Mr. Hovstb6n, 
/ and m 


agnanimity of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Bayty] will permit an explanation to be | 
; made, when he has charged misconduct in relation ; 
| toa man who, at the time of the alleged miscon- 
| duct, was occupying a high official and responsi- | 
:, ble position from this Government to the Govern- 
|: ment of Mexico. 

;, Mr. HOUSTON. The only difficulty with me 
: is, that I am satisfied the debate will consume the 
| day for explanation. Of course, the gentleman | 


speech, contained in the Baltimore Sun of the 22d 
i: January, which has been extensively copied, and jj 


| 


to the Legation before the arrival of Mr. Shannon in Mexi- ; 
co, with reference to which that gentleman was a defaulter; | 


l 


i! the Messrs. 


1 


i Green was then absent from the city. He has | 


incorrect version of the affair. 

The SPEAKER. Itmay bea reason forallow- 
i| ing the gentleman to proceed, but it can be done 
$ only by the unanimous consent of the House, or 
' by a suspension of the rules for that purpose. 

Mr. HOUSTON. In a very few days there 
wili be bills from the Committee of the Whole, 
upon which all this matter may come up. 
| Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Iam satisfied that 
: the explanation of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Grey] does not come within a personal ex- 
į planation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has so decided. 

Mr. JONES. I stillhope the House will allow 
the gentleman to go on, The day may be as well 
consumed in that way as upon other matters. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [have no objection, if the 
House desire to go on with this matter, and I will 
withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. BA LY This mode of bringing in a . 
written speech, to be read in the House in reply 
to remarks made in reference to practices by per- 
sons who are not members, I regard as unusual 
and irregular; but I do not object to the paper be- 
; ing read. On the contrary, I hope that it may be 
| read; and to reconcile gentlemen for allowing the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Grey] to go on, 
| they need not apprehend that I am goigg to make 

any erry 
r. JONES, of Tennessee. In order to settle 
; this matter, and have it proceed in order, I move 
to suspend the rules, to allow the gentleman from 
Kentucky to proceed. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. GREY. _I can assure the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Bayuy,] that in this communica- 
tion | think there is nothing to which he can take 
offence. 

Mr.BAYLY. The pertleman will understand 
me, that I was asking the House to allow him to 


1 
| 
i 
i 
| 
1 


proceed. 
Mr. GORMAN objected. ; 
Mr. STANLY. Is it a personal explanation 


in regard to a gentleman himself, or a defence of 
reen? 
The SPEAKER. It {s tn defence, as the Chair 
understands, of B. E. Green. 
Mr. STANLY. Then I object. 


Mr. GREY. I willremark, that I am convinced ! 


not object, and I was in hopes.that no objection | 
i; would come from the gentleman from Alabama, : 
] for I am convinced the liberality | 


|; from Virginia (Mr. Bayr] will desire to rep] 


y 


i 


Mr. GREY. I will inform the gentleman from 
i North Carolina, [Mr. Sranty,] that it is in con- 
sequence of the -position in which I was involved 
by reading a letter to the House, making a state- 
ment of certain facts, which the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Bay.y] controverted, and in regard 
to which I think I can now satisfy the gentleman 
that the statements of that letter were correct. 

The question was then taken upon the suspen- 
sion of the rules; and, on a division, there were— 
ayes 81, noes 30. $ 

Mr. STANLY demanded tellers; which were ` 
ordered, and Messrs. Ewine, and Jonnson of Ar- 
kansas, were appointed. f 

The question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported that there were—ayes 83, noes 36. 

So the rules were suspended. 

Mr. GREY. I now ask the Clerk to read the 
communication. 3 

The Clerk was about to 
of the communication—— 


i 


proceed in the reading 
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it shall be | 


M r SWEETSER. W hatis the extent of that 

communication ? 

Mr. GREY. I suppose it will not take more 
than twenty minutes to read it. 

Mr. SWEETSER. I have been told that there © 
are some sixty or seventy pages. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk 
there are twenty-six pages. 

The following is the statement of Mr. Green: 

WASHINGTON, Januury 30, 1852. 
Hon. Bex. Epwarps GREY, 
House of Representatives : 

Dear Siz: | was absent trom the city when Mr. Thomas , 
H. Bayly, of Virginia, made his recent attack on me in the 
House of Representatives. As soon as J heard of it F hast- 
ened my retnrn; but, the navigation being closed, could 
not reach home till Jast night. I tind that the able, prompt, 
and generous manner in which his unfounded charges were 

i essrs. Andrew Johnson, of Tennes- 
Disney and Egerton, of Ohio, and 


informs me that | 


repelled by yourself, M 
sev, Phelps, of Missouri, 


other members of the House, has lett it necessary.for me to -: 


say but little in my own defence. As for the part which 
you bore in that discussion, you know that, whatever may 
be said of me in other respects, I have at least one treasury, 
which to my friends is inexhaustible—a steadfast and grate- 
ful heart. To the other gentlemen who spoke in my be- 
half, my most sincere thanks are due. On them T had no’ 
claim or kindred, friendship, or intimate acquaintance, nor 
any claim save that of truth and justice, which all honor- 
able men are ever ready to recognize, when innocence is 
unjustly assailed. ` 

My obligation to them is enhanced by the circumstances 
of the case and the parties. I, the accused, was an humble 
individual, occupying no high position, and possessed of no 
commanding influence. My assailant and accuser was a 
man boastful of the distinguished honors which prodigal 
fortune had buckled on his back; sastained by the most . 
powerful coalition uf wealth and political influence ever 
formed to control the Government of a mighty people; 
standing in a lofty position on the floor of Congress, where 
wy voice could not be heard, and where, it might be sup- 

, no one would trouble himself to shield from wrong 
so humble au individual as myself. Well might Mr. Bayly 
express his regret to learn that in you I had a relative and 
friend on that floor,and well might he be surprised to discover 
that there were other honorable gentlemen—his own polit- 
ical friends—who would not sit silent spectators of such 
wrong, but generously volunteered to defend one who had 
no ciaim upon them, and from whom they could expect no 
service in return. 

As to the chief charges brought against me by Mr. Bayly, 
I feel well assured that not one single member of the House, 
Mr. Bayly not excepted, can now believe that there was 
the slightest foundation for the charge. 

You have ably aud triumphantly disproved it, and zo far 
as the House is concerned, I might rest satisfied with your 
vindication. Butfor the public it is not enough. ‘That 
same powerful coalition of wealth andinfluence which has 
recently given so marked an illustration of their arrogance . 
and confident power, by venturing to dictate to the House 
ot Representatives, and denounce its members for impeding , 
the consummation of their contract, and diminishing their ; 
profits by wasting time in “‘ needless discussion,’ also exer- 
cise an equally surprising control over the public press, on 
which the people are dependeut for information, and they | 
give to, orkeep from, the public, such information as suits 
their purpose. I refer you to the condensed and garbled re- 
port of the debate prepared ut Washington for the Baltimore | 
Sun, and copied into many other papers. That report, | 
after giving the 
their original and worst form, suppresses your reply by the 
folowing brief notice: 

«c Mr. Grey, of Kentucky, 
í more Sun, from Duff Green, 
‘Ben. E. Green, in which Mr. Bayly said there was not a 
© word of unth, as he could show.”’ 

This leaves it to be inferred that the charges were sus- 
tained, and that Mr. Bayly was prepared and able to prove 
that there was not a word of truth in the letter addressed by | 
my father—not to the Baltimore Sun, as that report would | 
make it appear—but to you, just as Mr. Bayly rose to be- 
gin his speech. Now, my father’s recollection of the facts, , 
hastily stated in that letter, on the spur of the occasion, 
when informed that Mr. Bayly had been preparing himself 
to make the attack, has been fully sustained and verified by 
the record, which disproves his accusations. 7 But this fact 
is withheld from the public, who are left to infer that the 
statements in that letter were untrue, and the charges against 
me sustained and proved. 

I must also call your attention to the fact, that when you | 
appealed to Mr. Bayly ’s honor and sense of justice to re- : 
traet his charges, he said that ‘ he was incapable of doing `. 
me injustice, and that, if it could be shown that he had 
done so, he would make the amende.”’ Yet though his - 
speech was kept back several days for revision, and as I- 
have been informed, much that he charged me with was 
suppressed, be has not only failed to make the amende, but ‘' 

rsists in accusations which, you proved by the most pos- 
itive and conclusive evidence, do me the grossest injustice. 

This makes it necessary and proper for me to appeal to i 
you, fo afford me the opportunity of making my triumphant |, 
vindication as public as the un‘ounded accusation, by pre- il 


{ 


referred to a letter in the Balti- i 
in relation to the conduct of | 


‘| Mr. Bayly declared he, an able } 
i: judge, stood prepared to prove by c 


charges made against me by Mr. Bayly, in © 


i; 


| 


i) spect to the two install 


l senting this, my reply, to the House in a personal explana- 
| tion, calling on him to redevm his promise that, when proved 
. to be in error, he would make the amende. 

The respect due to the House, to which I ask that this | 
letter shall be presented, restrains me from making any | 
comment not indispensable to the vindication of my own | 
character. È 

Mr. Bayly’s chief charge against me, as modified and , 
amended in the deferred report of his speech, revised and | 
corrected by himself, is that, as Secretary of Legation, I ` 
deceived the Minister, Mr. Shannon, and through him iny 
Government, by concealing the fact that the agent charged 
with the receipt and transmission of the indemnity due by | 
Mexico under the convention of January 30, 1843, had ac- | 
cepted, in payment of the installments, which fell due in 
April and July, 1844, drafts on an empty treasury, instead 
of gold and silver ; that those drafts have never beer paid 

_ Nor accounted for to the Government of the United States; 
that I was responsible for this alleged misconduct of the 
agent, because he was my agent; that he, (Mr. B.,) an able 
lawyer and experienced judge, had seen many men sent to 


the penitentiary on less conclusive testimony than that, by | 
which he could establish my infidelity and gross impropriety; 


that I was cognizant of all the facts, and allowed the Mexi- 
can Government to impose on our Minister; and finally, that 
I was moved to this betrayal of trust by “ some other con- 
sideration than a love of infidelity:”’ 

You have already shown that these charges and specifi- 
cations, even as revised and corrected, amended, modified, 
and pared down, are fully disproved by the official and pub- 
lished records. You have shown that I had no control or 
discretion in the appointment of the agents for the receipt 
and transmission of the money ; that those agents were not 
my agents, but were appointed by General Thompson before 
I went to Mexico; that when he returned home, and I 
thereby became chargé d’affaires, I was instructed by the 
Treasury Department to have the money transmitted “ un- 
der the arrangement made by General Thompson with the 
_ house of Hargous, Brothers § Co.;’? and that I had no 

choice but to obey my instructions, which I did; that as 
between that house, and the American Government, the ar- 
rangement made with them by General Thompson was not 
cousidered by my Government, and could not be considered 
by me, as affected in any way by his return to the United 


States ; that my authority to renew the power of the partner . 


of that house resident in the city of Mexico, was a mere 
measure of precaution, not necessary to continue the ar- 
rangement made with that house by my predecessor, but 
only intended to avoid embarrassment and delay, in case 
the Mexican Government should seek delay by raising any 
objection based on the departure of General Thompson; 
and that Mr. Voss was, therefore, not my agent—but the 


| agent of the United States Government, in whose appoint- : 


ment Í bad no control or discretion. 

You also proved by the official documents that I dis- 
charged my duty faithfully, and to the satisfaction of my 
Government; that I exerted myself to the utmost to cause 
the payment to be made—not to me or to my agent—but to 
the agent selected by my predecessor, and approved of by 
my Government. 

You also proved, what Mr. Bayly persisted in denying, 
that at the date of the transaction, which he condemns me 
for, Mr. Shannon had arrived in Mexico; that there was 
no payment, but a receipt given on the delivery of drafts, 
under an arrangement previously detailed and explained to 
Mr. Shannon, whose arrival in Mexico had superseded me, 
and put an end to my authority and control in the premises ; 
and that that arrangement was adopted after consultation 
with, and by the advice and approval of Mr. Shannon, my 
superior officer. 

Now, where is the evidence, relied on by Mr. Bayly, to 
justify his accusing me of having deceived, or withheld in- | 
formation from the Minister or the Government? Where 
the conclusive testimony, which proves that! was cogni- 
zant of all the facts, and allowed the Mexican Government 
to impose on the Minister? For this is the charge which 


to Mr. Shannon the very great obstacles then existing to the 
recovery of these installments under the terms of the con- 
vention, and mentioned to him a plan by which the collec- 
tion could be effected through an English house here, 
Messrs. Tayleur, Jamison & Co.,) and in my hearing Mr. 
hannon fully concurred in and approved of that plun. 
Your friend and servant, 
THEODORE DUCOING. 


| To Mr. E. Voss, Mezico. 


In reference to this testimony of Mr. Ducoing, Mr. Slidell, 
in pis dispatch to Mr. Buchanan of the 10th January, 1846, 
said: 

‘¢ Itmay be proper for me to say that Mr. Theodore Du- 
coingis an American citizen long established in Mexico, 
and of unimpeachable character.” (See Ex. Doc. No. 133, 
i 1 sess. 29th Cong., p. 6.) 

Now, on this and other evidence of similar import, Mr. 
| Bayly charged that I was cognizant of all the facts, and 
by concealing them from Mr. Shannon allowed the Mexican 

| Government to impose on him ; and he further charged, that 
I was moved to this alleged betrayal of trust by ‘some 
other consideration than a love of infidelity.” 

The fact is, as the official record shows, that Mr. Shan- 
non was cognizant of all the facts, and 1 was not. On his 
arrival at the city of Mexico, on the 26th August, 1844, I 
immediately reported to him the general condition of affairs, 
and especially, that all my efforts to procure payment of the 
April and July installments had proved fruitless ; and I re- 
ferred him to Mr. Voss, whose business with the Mexican 
Government made him more familiar than I could possibly 
be with the condition of the Treasury, for further informa- 
tion as to the prospect of payment. News of Mr. Shan- 
non’s landing at Vera Cruz had preceded, by several days, 
his arrival at the capital, and it had been stated in the 
American papers, and was generally believed in Mexico, 
that the failure to pay those installments would be used by 
him to provoke a rupture with Mexico, and thereby pro- 
mote the annexation of Texas. ‘The Mexican Government 
was, therefore, very anxious to make the payment, but could 
not raise the money. Under these circumstances, on the 
25th August, 1844, when it was known that Mr. Shannon 
_ was on the read, and would reach Mexico the next day, 

the proposition of Tayleur, Jamison & Co. for the payment 
of those installments was submitted to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Onthe 27th August, the day after Mr. Shannon’s 
| arrival, the President of Mexico approved of the arrange- 
| ment proposed by Tayleur, Jamison & Co., and thereupon 
| the Minister of Foreign Relations, by his note of the 2d of 
|, September, announced to Mr. Shannon, that the install- 
i` ments had been paid, although the proposition made by 
' 'Tayleur, Jamison & Co., on the 25th August, and ac- 
cepted by the Mexican Government on the 27thy wag not 
consummated until the 20th September. I had referred 
i Mr. Shannon to Mr. Voss, and “before taking any step,’? 

Mr. Voss detailed to Mr. Shannon the position of afluirs 
and the true character of the proposed arrangement. It is 
proved by Mr. Ducoing, that Mr. Shannon ‘fully concurred 
in and approved of that plun,” and Mr. Slidell bears wit- 
ness to the “ unimpeachable charucter’’ of Mr. Ducoing. I 
was not called into consultation, and knew nothing of the 
arrangement at the time; nor did I know that any receipt 
had been given by Mr. Voss, until that fact was disclosed 
' by Mr. Slidell’s report, long after my return to the United 

States. Mr. Slidell’s report also shows that the receipt 

given by Mr. Voss was dated the 20th September, 1844. On 

the following day, Mr. Shannon gave me his dispatch of the 

2lst of September to copy. Mr. Bayly stated that he had 

' not only examined the published reports, but had also ex- 

i amined the originals on file in the State Department; and 

: he proclaimed, as one of the dark features of this transac- 

` tion, that the dispatch of the 21st September, was “in my 

handwriting ;”? to which I need only reply, that I was Mr, 

| Shannon’s Secretary of Legation, whose duty it was to 
: copy his dispatches. ` 

ou will see that Mr. Bayly’s remarks, as reported in the 

i Baltimore Sun, to which I call your attention, charge me 


| 


lawyer and experienced 
onclusive testimony. 
You, unfamiliar with the subject and unprepared, pro- 
duced the most conclusive testimony from the official and 
| published record to disprove this accusation. But there 
were other portions of the testimony, which you, in the 
hurry and spur of the occasion,overlooked. I refer to page 
8, Ex. Doc., No. 133, 1 sess. 29th Cong., where you will 
find a Jetter from Mr. Voss to the Hon. John Slidell, (who 
was sent out by Mr. Polk, with instructions to investigate 
į and report upon this subject.) dated Mexico, December 17, 
| 1845, from which the following is an extract: 
«c Confident as I felt with respect to the propriety of this 
' course, I did not, however, rely exclusively on my own 
i judgment; for, before taking any step, I detatled to Mr. 
: ‘Shannon, then residing here as the Minister of the United 
| States, the facts which I bave now mentioned to you, and 
received his entire approbation of the measure, by which I 
proposed to protect the interests intrusted tomy charge. In 


consequence of this arrangement, vouchers Against different ' 


branches of the public Treasury for the sum of $274,664 67 
were handed over to the English capitalists; in return fo! 
which I gave the Government a receipt (dated 2 
- ber, 1844) for the same sum, as if actually paid; this oper- 
ation being in fact an exchange of documents, in perfect 
accordance with the established rule and practice in the 
financial department here, and the value of my receipt re- 
maining inseparably connected with that of the vouchers 
given iu exchange.” 
I refer, also, 
ean gentleman of high and unimpeachable character, which 
you will find on page 23 of the document above-mentioned. 


It is as follows: 
Mexico, December 22, 1845. 


Dear Sır: Having been requested by you to state what į 
din my presence between the Minister of the United | 


asse 
Ktates of America (Mr. Shannon) and yourself, with re- 
ments due to the American claimants 
1844, Ihave merely to say that on the 


in April and July, 
in September of that year, you stated | 


occasion referred to, 


. 


Oth Septein- : 


to the evidence of Mr. Ducoing, an Ameri- 


i with having received, and defrauded the Government, of 
this money. In the Daily Globe of the 23d instant, Mr. 
Bayly (interrupting your remarks) is reported to have said 
as follows: ‘ i 

« The gentleman from Kentucky assumes what all those 
| who attended to my speech yesterday must know I did not 
say, that I distinctly charge that Mr. Green had received 
this money. I did not so charge, as the report of my speech 

' will show, for this whole matter was involved in doubt.”? 

Now, whether Mr. Bayly ‘distinctly charges”? me with 

having received that money, or creates an impression that 

: Lreceived it, by saying that “the matter was involved in 

doubt—in either case be does me great injustice. For the 

report of Mr. Slidell, submitted to Congress and published 
in February, 1846, leaves no doubt on the subject. That 
report proves, beyond question or doubt, by the concurrent 
testimony of Mr. Shannon, Mr. Voss, Mr. Ducoing, Messrs. 
|: Tayleur, Jamison & Co., and of Messrs. Batres and Esnaur- 

i- rizar, Ministers of the Mexican Treasury, that neither I nor 

‘| Mr. Voss ever received the money; and I mustexpress my 

surprise that in the face of that report Mr. Bayly should 

say that “ this whole matter was involved in doubt.” On 
the llth of November, 1845, many months after I had left 

Mexico, Messrs. A. Batres and A. M. de Esnaurrizar, Min-. 

isters of the General Treasury of Mexico, in a report upon 

a petition presented by Mr. Voss asking that the receip' 

given by him should be returned because the orders give 

to him had not been paid, said: ‘It is true that the amount 


|) to which Voss refers was not delivered to him in effective . 


funds by this Treasury, but orders were issued for the pay- 
‘ment.”? And though they declined to surrender his receipt, 
t they admitted that he was entitled to new orders on some 
i; other fund than that which was designated in the first or- 
i ders, the payment of which had been prevented by the rev- 
olution. (See page 11, document above mentioned.) It is 
also proved, beyond doubt or question, bythe other testi- 
mony contained in that report, that up to the date of therev- 
ocation of Mr. Voss’s authority by Mr. Slidell, in 1846, the 
orders had not been paid, nor had he received the money. 

_ Certainly, the testimony is conclusive, not to convict, but 
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to aequit me, of Mr. Bayly’s charges, in all their modifi- | all banking operations ; that there are many other elements 
cations; and I ask you to call on him to fulfill the pledge, |! to be taken into account besides the cost of transportation 
made to you ia the presence of the House, that he would |: and legal obstacles, which he asserts to be the correct and 


make the amende. 


If Mr. Bayly should persist in saying that the arrange- ` 
ment made with the house of Hargous, Bros. & Co. was at - 


an end by General Thompson’s return to the United States, 


and that I disobeyed my instructions by employing Emilio ;. 
Voss, as the agent, in his individual capacity, I need only | 


cite these instructions, which are as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, -2pril 26, 1844. 
Sir: Itis the wish and direction of this Department, 
that any payment made you, under the convention with 


Mexico, may be transmitted hither under the arrangement , 


made by General Thompson with the house of Hargous, 
Bros. § Co. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN C. SPENCER. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


B. E. Green, Chargé d Affaires of the United States. 


Now, Mr. Spencer’s reputation for legal accuracy, abili- ' 
ty, and acquirement, is at least equal to that of Mr. Bayly. | 
But if Mr. Bayly be correct in saying that the arrange- . 


ment made with Hargous & Co. was terminated by Gen- 


eral Thompson’s departure from Mexico, or by the subse- ' 


quent authority given to me as Chargé ad interim, then 
Mr. Spencer’s letter of instructions was an absurdity, inas- 


much as it directed ine to transmit the money under an | 


arrangement which no longer existed. 

So tar from employing Mr. Voss in bis individual capa- 
city, I did not employ him atall. The arrangement was 
made by my predecessor, and approved by tlie Government, 
and my authority was accompanied by instructions clearly 


recoguizing that arrangement as valid, subsisting, and con- `; 
Te- |: 


tinuing. If it be said that I assumed an unnece 
sponsibility by pointing out Mr. Voss to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment as the person authorized under that arrangement 


to receive the money in the city of Mexico for the house of ! 
Hargous, Brothers & Co.; I reply, that Mr. Voss was the | 


partner, then resident and representing that house in the 
city of Mexico; that in designating him, I designated the 
right person, and that in doing so I relied on the authority 
and followed the example of my predecessor, General 


Thompson,who made “ the arrangement” with that house. | 


On page 5, Ex. Doc. No. 144, 2d sess. 28th Cong., you will 


find Genera! Thompson’s letter to Mr. Bocanegra, which is 


as follows: 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
Mexico, April 28, 1843. 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, has re- 
ceived the note of his Excellency José Maria de Bocanegra, 
Minister of Foreign Relations and Government, of the date 
of this merning, conveying the very agreeable intelligence 
that the money is now ready in the treasury to make the 
first payment under the Convention of the 31st January. 
The undersigned has fully empowered Mr. Emilio Foss to 
receive the sume and to grant acquittances therefor; and 
he requests that the money be patd to him. 

W. THOMPSON. 
His Excellency Jose Mania pe BocaNneera, Minister of 

Foreign Relations and Government of the Mexican Re- 

public. 


Tt may be proper to add, that I then had and still have 
the most perfect confidence in Mr. Voss, based not only on 
my own personal acquaintance with him, but also onthe 
official reports of my predecessor, Mr. Thompson, who, in 
his despatch to the Secretary of State, of the 25th March, 
1844, said: 

“ T am much indebted for the punctuality in the two last 

ayments to the untiring efforts of Mr. Voss, the partner of 
Mr. Hargous, resident in Mexico, and to the great in- 
fluence which he has with the Mexican Government, and 
the aid which he is able to give the Government in 
negotiating loans, for the balance of the installment, which 
they may need.” ý 


But it is not enough that I should disprove Mr. Bayly’s | 


charges in reference to those installments, for the injustice 
done to me by Mr. Bayly is not limited to that. Itis proper 
to my own defence, that I should show the manifold errors 
of his statement, which I propose to do seriatim. 

Ist. On the subject of exchange, in regard to which Mr. 
Bayly charged me with a purpose to misrepresent and de- 


ceive the House of Representatives. In reply to my state- ‘| 


ment that exchange on New York is in Mexico from ten to 
fifteen per cent., Mr. Bayly said: 

“The man, who says that the real exchange between the 
city of Mexico and New York is either ten or fifteen per 
cent., propounds an absurdity and nothing else. Everybody, 
who knows anything upon the subject of finance, knows 
that, in the absence of legal obstacles, the real exchange 
between two places is no more than the cost of transporting 
the specie, including insurance, commission, and freight.”? 

He then adds: 

“ Now, sir, 
York is quoted, when at par, at about fifteen per cent. And 
why? Because London is the centre of the moneyed oper- 
ations of the world, and all exchange 
ence to the London standard.?? 


«He then goes on to state that the real exchange on New | 
0 e per cent., and endeavors to prove | 
this by deducting from the figures in the quotations of ex- : 


York in Mexico is but six 


change in Mexico on New York, viz: fifteen per cent., 
(which he calls the nominal exchange,) what he calls the 
nominal exchange between New York and Londo, to wit: 
nine per cent. — 

Without entering upon any elaborate discussien of this 
subject, I will show that he has fallen into most surprising 
errors; whether misled by the misstatements of interested 
bankers, or by his own fallacious theories of political econ- 
omy and finance, it is not for me to decide. Every merchant 


knows that his theory on the subject of exchange will not | 


work practically ; that it is defective even as a theory, for 
1t omits many items, even interest, the essential element of i 


I know that in Mexico exchange on New 


is quoted in refer- © 


full measure of the real value of exchange, namely com- 
mercial obstacles, the course of trade, the combinations of 
bankers, the plenty, searcity, and different values of the 
curreney, &c., &e. This is strikingly illustrated by the 
contrast presented by the value of exchange on New York 
in Mexico, and of exchange on Mexico in New York. If, 
'. as he says, ‘ the real exchange between two plaees is no 


ii more than the cost of transporting the specie,” then the’ 


. cost of transporting specie from New York to Mexico is, 
! according to his own statement, only about one and a half 


New York and the city of Mexico. But, let him offer for 
salein New York a bil! of exchange on Mexico, and he can- 


not get the money for it without paying a discount of from | 


fifteen to twenty-five percent. On the other hand, let him 
any banker will cash it ata premium of from ten to fifteen per 
n cent. And why this immense difference between Mexico 
on New York, and New York on Mexico, if the value of 
exchange, in the absence of legal obstacles, is dependent 
solely on the cost of transportation, as asserted by Mr. 


i! ation and legal obstacles, than on the course of trade and 
: commercial obstacles. 
published reports on the subject of the Mexican install- 
ments of April and July, 1844, he would have learned that, 


so far frem the value of exchange being regulated solely by > 


the cost of transporting specie, the course of trade is an in- 
p Huence so much more potent, that it may be said “ there is 


which would not be the case if his theory was not an egre 
|! gious fallacy. To that theory, therefore, I reply by reaf 


| admits, that the exchange on New York in Mexico is from 

ten to fifteen percent. And though I make no boast of great 

i; financial abilities or knowledge, I think my statement of 

1! the fact, sustained by the quotations of the money market, 

| is entitled to more weight than his financial theories, when 

I can show that his boasted knowledge of finance is at 

fault in the simplest calculations of arithmetic. 

To impeach my statement and convict me of misrepre- 
sentation, Mr. Bayly, speaking of the memorial which I 
drew up and addressed to the President, said: 
| | “ Their first error is in their statement of the amount of 
|; the third and fourth installments. They state that the third 
i! was $3,540,000, and the fourth $3,720,000, making the two 
[i together $7,260,000. Now itso happens that the third in- 
ʻi stallment was $3,360,000, and the fourth $3,180,000, making 
t, 36,540,000, a ifference of $720,000. Here is aman who 
|" has been negotiating and writing about the payment, for 
|. two years, of a sum, the amount of which even he does 
i; not seem to know. But $720,000 is less than a million, and 
i Duff Green only deals in millions.” 

t Now I refer to the treaty, which reads as follows: “The 
remaining $12,000,000 shall be paid at the same place, and 
in the same coin, in annual installments of $3,000,000 each, 

ii together with interest on the same at the rate of six per 

,, cent. perannum. This interest shall begin to run upon the 

|| whole sum of $12,000,000 from the day of the ratification 

l: of the present treaty by the Mezican Government, and the 

i Aest of the instaliments shall be puid at the expiration of 

;, one year from the same dau. Together with each annual 

' installment as its falls due, the whole interest accruing on 

; such installment from the beginning shall also he paid.” 

l, My calculation is as follows: 

i; The third installment... sses sessao neseee noses. $3,000,000 

;. Interest thereon at six percent. per annum from 


Ji 
I 
i 
i 
j 


|i date of treaty, three years. ....s.s. 6... ceeees 540,050 
ji The fourth installment.......e.sseeeeeeeeeeees 3,000,000 
i; Interest thereon at six per cent. per annum from 
i date of treaty, four years.... sseserssssoseo 720,000 
l! — 
b Total..cseceeeceeescresseoree srserseseee $7,260,000 
ji pamane 
: Mr. Bayly’s calculation is as follows: 
The third installment. ........+..+6.sseeee2+s+ $3,000,000 | 
Interest thereon at six per cent. per annum from 
, _ date of treaty, three years..........cseceeces 360,000 
| The fourth installment. s... essers eseese eere. 3,000,000 
.i Interest thereon at six per cent. per annum from i 
(| date of treaty, four years........ceee ees eee 180,000 . 
1, -<MOtAL eda eunauascbeiedanasaded cla dvdcnsieg: $6,540,000 3 


| Now, I refer this question‘of’ financial accuracy between 
|, Mr. Bayly and myscif to any umpire he may choose, and 
|, am confident that the award will acquit me of any intention 
i: to misrepresent, and will moreover show that his knowl- 
' edge of figures and finance cannot be relied upon. 

d. Mr. Bayly next undertakes to show that the contract 
made by Mr. Webster with the Barings & Co., was better 
; for Mexico than the contract made by that Government with 
1 Mr. Marks. To this I reply, that in view of the little reli- 
ance which can be placed on Mr. Bayly’s calculations, as 
; Just shown in reference to the amount of a sum which he, 
as chairman of the Committee on Finance, has had under 
his consideration for two years, the Mexiean Government 
should be adinitted to be the best judge of the relative ad 


vantages of the two contracts, so far as it is concerned. The ` 


Hi views of that Government are to be found in the notes 
1; addressed by Mr. De la Rosa to Mr. Webster, on the 17th and 


i! 
|| 24th February, 1251, which prove that Mr. Marks’! contract ` 
i 


a was much the most advantageous to Mexico; that it was 
j. “very agreeable to the interests of Mexico,” and deemed 


ji 80 important that it was only abandoned when “its abian- | 


eserve the re- 
and good understanding so happily 
|, extsling between Mexico and the United States.” (See 
Mr. De la Rosa’s letter of the 17th February, 1851. Daily 
tobe, 24th January, 1852, supplement.) 


' : donment wus deemed necessury in order to 
j: lutions of friendshi 


per cent., and that should be the real exchange between | 


offer for sale in Mexico a bill ofexchange on New York, and . 


: Bayly? This illustration makes it apparent that ‘the real ‘ 
value of exchange depends far less on the cost oftransport- . 


If Mr. Bayly had taken the trouble ` 
to examine the official documents contained in the several ` 


no market in the United States for exchange on Mexico;’ |; 


firming the fact, sustained by the quotations, which he |; 


In this connection, I call your attention to the letter ad- 
dressed by the Mexican Minister of Finance to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, dated National 
Palace, Mexico, 2lst October, 1850, from which the tollow- 
ing is an extract: 

“By the Secretary of the Mexican Legation are sent 
drafts for the sum of $6,000,000, and interest thereon, to be 
accepted by you. I beg that you will be pleased to accede 
' to this; since by this the multitude of usurers, who wish 
‘to speculate on both Governments, will not remain ta- 

vored.” , i 
Compare this language with the letter of 14th January, 
,! 1852, addressed to Mr. Webster by his contractors, the 
` Barings & Co.—printed and laid on the tables of the House 
: —and you will see that they there admit that a large part of 
`! their profit, under the contract given to them by Mr. Web- 

ster, has arisen from usurious interest, which they have 
: been thereby enabled to extort from the necessities of the 

Mexican Government. 
T also here notice the point made by Mr. Bayly, that 
: “Mr. Clayton had made to the Mexican Government a 
more advantageous proposition of the same kind, threugh 
i their Minister, which that Government rejected.” To 
| prove this, he quotes from Mr. Clayton’s letter to the Hon. 


r. Bullard, as follows: 

‘Sir: I have this moment received your letter of the 
14th instant, and in reply to it, T have the honor to inform 
` you that some time in the latter part of last winter, or 
early in the spring, General Duff Green informed me that 
Mr. Marks could effect an arrangement with the Mexican 
:. Government for the payment of the last two installments of 
the Mexican indemnity, under the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
‘| dalgo, reserving to the United States a premium of four and 
i, a half per cent.—the money to be paid on drafts by the Mex- 
;; ican Government on our Treasury. I had previously en- 
|; deavored to negotiate with the Mexican Minister at Wash- 
- ington for the payment of the second installment (for which 
an appropriation had been made by Congress) upon this 
‘| basis, my object being to take the matter out of the hands 
'! of speculators, by paying the money directly to the Govern- 
‘+; ment of Mexico. An offer through Mr. Rosa to the Mexi- 
| can Governinent, to pay it that installment deducting the 
| export duty (five and a half per cent.) on specie in Mexico, 

was declined by that Government.” 
| _ To this I reply, that had this proposition to reserve to the 
‘1 United States five und a half per cent. been accepted, the 
| Mexiean Government would still have required, under that 
‘| arrangement, the agency of some banker; and none offered 
:' such favorable terms as Mr. Marks. And unless Mr. Bayly 
‘| can show that five and a half is less than four and a hath, 
i; he is in error when he says that the Mexican Government 
i} had declined a more advantageous proposition. And by 
| reference to our memorjal, you will further see, that on that 
part of the fund destined for the expenses of the Mexican 
| Government, it was to pay to the United States, under Mr. 
| 
| 


Marks’s contract, only four and a half per cent., and to him 
| nothing for his services; and on that portion of the fund 
` destined by the Mexican Congress for the settlement with 

the creditors, the stipulated premium was to be paid, not by 

the Mexican Government, but by the ereditors, who had 

previously assented to the arrangement. Mr. Bayly’s as- 

sertion on this pointis therefore incorrect, and his argument, 
i. based on mistaken premises, equally fallacious. 

3d. I come now to what Mr. Bayly said of my father’s let- 
ter to Mr. Clayton, of the 12th March, 1850, on the subject of 
the Gila route and the indemnity. To charge us with mis- 
representation, Mr. Bayly said that “not only had no such 
‘letter been received, but that it was impossible it could 
‘have been, for there was no trace of it upon the files of the 
*Department;’? and he produced in evidence a letter to 
that effect from Mr. Webster, dated 17th January, 1852. 
|; J have shown that Mr. Bayly’s financial theories on the 
| subject of exchange are fallacious, and that his accuracy in 
ji the simplest calculations of arithmetic cannot be relied on. 
1 [ will now show, by the record, that both he and his wit- 
ii ness are unfortunate in having a treacherous and unreliable 
; memory. For, in the debate at the first session thirty-first 
it Congress, Mr. Bayly admitted the receipt of this letter, 
,ı which he now says never was received. In the Congres- 
ji sional Globe of that session, page 1833, I find that Mr. 
| Bayly reluctantly, and in answer to inquiries put to him in 
purpose of cliciting the tacts, said as fol- 


| the House for the 
lows: 
t There has been a propositién made to this Government, 
(i through a gentleman who represents himself as acting for 
the Mexican Government, but I am told that he has no cre- 
ʻi dentials. I do not want to refer to the individual. 
“This delicacy that I wished to observe, it may not be 
: requisite for me to adhere to. Mr. Webster stated to me, 
that General Duff Green had made a proposition in refer- 
ence to this matter, at I believe four and a half per cent., 
which he (Mr. W.) did not even consider. That is the 
fact of the case, and itis proper that I should state it.” 
The statement made by Mr. Bayly at the session before 
the last, and doubtless forgotten by him, becomes important 
by the present denial of the receipt of that letter, for that 
letter contained the proposition, and the only proposition 
in reference to this matter, made by my father on behalf of 
the Mexican Government. 
4th. Further to impeach my statement, Mr. Bayly re- 
produced a letter from the Hon. Reverdy Johnson to Mr. 
Corcoran, denying that he ever gave any assurance that the 
arrangement, if made by Mexico with Mr. Marks, would 
be carried out by the Government of the United States; as 
had been stated in Mr. Marks’s memorial at the last session 
' of Congress. To impeach me of misrepresentation 1, Mr. 
: Bayly adds: “This memorial was Green’s production ;?? 
which is tue. f did draw up that and the other memorials 
in this case, partly on my own knowledge of the facts, and 
partly on information derived from others on whom I con- 
fidently relied, and | was much surprised at the production 
` of this letter from Mr. Johnson. In a letter addressed to 
Mr. Bayly, and published in the Southern Prees, of the 26th 
February, 1951, my father stated the facts in explanation. 
As Mr. Bayly has reproduced that letter, I reproduce in 
. reply my tather*s explanation, which was as follows: 
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| sire to have fuliy understood, it would be well to inquire | 25th of January, 1845, on this subject, Mr. Bibb 
into a matter entirely overlooked in the debate, namely, said: 


son on tie subject, Mr. Marks wasin New Orleans, and ' and the atempt to intimidate Mexico by threatening a: _ ‘In April last, Benjamin E. Green. Esq., then Chargé 
I being compelled to go to Georgia, Mr. Latham, my banker British blockade, followed up, as that threat was, by the || @’Affaires of the United States, was specially empowered to 
and correspondent in Washington, wrote to me that hehad appearance of a British ficet off Vera Cruz. iy receive the installment falling due on the 30th of that 


received positive assurance that the drafts if drawn would tonly remains for me to say, that in defending myself, { |; month; and he was instructed by this Department to make 
be accepted, and I so wrote to Mr. Marks. Upon my return have endeavored to avoid every expression inconsistent | A similar arrangement with Hargous, Brothers, & Co., as 
tw Washington I understood that the assurance had been with the respect due to the House of Representatives, and had been done by the Hon. Waddy Thompson. This 


given by Mr. Johnson, and upon application to hisfriend, am gratified to believe that I have thereby left Mr. Bayly | poweP was not intended as a revocation of that of the 
through whom the assurance was given, to obtain a written no apology for withholding the emende, to which he stands latter gentleman, but merely to prevent and meet any ob- 
statement trom Mr. Johnson, to be submitted to the Presi- pledged. . jection thet might be urged to the substitution of Messrs. 
dent, he wrote as follows: “ Mr. Johnson declines giving 1 am, very truly, your friend and servant, Huargous & Co., being considered BY THE MEXICAN 
t any certificates upon any matter in reference to the affairs BEN. E. GREEN. GOVERNMENT, as at an end, after Mr. Thompson hud 
‘of the late Executive. Whenever the President wishes À 3 y returned ty the United States. The power to that gen- 
‘information trom him and will write to him on the subject, Mr. GREY resumed. The relation which | teman was considered by the Department as permanent 


‘Ihave no doubt he will answer. You will at once see bear to the parties to this controversy compels me until revoked, as will appear by the documents annexed to 

4 i A : a ee . his report. ” 

how entirely undignified it would be for an Executive of- to the part | have taken in it. I have entered into 

s Beer to be hawking about certificates.” À it with extreme testet and reluctance. His polit- It appears, also, that the same view ofthe sub- 
“ I can only add, that in the press of professional duties, E +S PO I | ject was entertained by the subsequent adminis- 

Mr. Johnson may have forgotten the conversation with his . ical and social position, and the associations of his tration of Mr. Polk or if the arranrement made 

friend, or it may be that he did not know that the assurance : life, fully capacitate the gentleman from Virginia i p ` : A g 

given related to the arrangement to be made by Mr. Marks. £ ` with that house was terminated by General Thomp- 

eG ME- Strange ee hte properly to understand and correctly to appreciate . A : 

But that his friend is incapable of misrepresenting him, all feeli thi ion: and I will here 8078 return to the United States, so also would 

who know them both and the relations they have ever borne MY feelings on this occasion ; and i wil here | the anthority given by Mr. Green, under that ar- 

towards each other, must believe; and that bis friend un- assure that gentlemgn, that towards him I enter- raneement, tö Mr: Voas. the partnerof that house 

derstood the assurance to relate to Mr. Marks’s contract is tain no feelings of Personal unkindness, and that gement, ee » the pi Orin Use, 

. resident in the city of Mexico, have terminated by 


Tully proved hy the extract which we have given from bis; ; i vai : Á 
note.” , itis not my purpose to bring any charges against į; Mr. Green’s return to the United States. But 


You will see that I had reason to believe thatif Mr. John- | him, or make any attack on him, but to prove to | that Mr. Polk’s administration thous i > 
son was called upon in such manner as would make it ' him that he has done great injustice to Mr. | is evident ftom the fact. that lon ea Poni 
proper for him to speak, without appearing to volunteer in || Green, and to afford him the opportunity of put- oa E Saa h 
the contest, which had arisen, his statement would confirm | și F ; - return to the United States, Mr. Slidell was in- 

‘ : : z ing himself right before the House and the country : i i ; 
the information I had received on my return from the West , by doing justice to Mr. Green structed to revoke, and did revoke, the authority 
Indies. a Per aina : to Mr. Voss 

5th. Mr. Bayly next produced an extract from a commu- . Mr. Speaker, the letter just read refers so fully | 5 j wale ce se hee 
nication prepared and banded by mei him, asne chair- ` to the official despatches that but little remains for Beas eaen fo mo a chorea A D 
iion mioaa. Mice en At De St VRE say. I call the gentleman’s attention to the ceived the Minister mM. Shannon as to the Hee e 

s Bir: As it hi falsely red. that the Merxi evidence contained in Mr. Slidell’s report, by aut: , ar 

Six: As it has been falsely rumored, that the Mexican G 4 ’ of the payment made to Mr. Voss. 
Government has abrogated the contract made with Mr. which he will see that not one dollar of that money Léall the attention of the g éntleman from Vin 
Most DLentiacieos fom Mine are conained Ithe ie was ever paid. I call his attention also to his own ginia to what he said in reference to ‘ie: e a 
structions from Don Manuel Payno, Minister of Finance, Temarks in the House on the Qist, revised by tions with which Mr. Shannon went to Mexico. 
40 Don José Antonio Luares, the confidential agent of the himself, and reported in the Daily Globe of the . He said: 
Mexican Government, now here, waiting to reconvey the 24th ult., which explains how Mr. Shannon came i: ewe Cathou had dnaivciacba Mr: Shannon that- in the 
dans, when. et ake ted, is Mexico: These. insime Eons to say, as he did in his dispatch of the 21st Sep- li event that the April and July inatalknents erate still unpaid, 
rouiine My Ale runic CARITAT. js veri anxionethat itehould tember, 1844, that the money had been paid. The |i to ‘address a note to the proper officer of the Government, 
be carried into effect, and hopes that the drafte, for the gentleman from Virginia said : i. calling his prompt attention to the subject, and urging in 
R i 1 HH a ae F so x = ‘the most decided language the necessity of a strict com- 
fourth installment at least, will be accepted. In his last « Green, in his letter to Mr. Calhoun of 25th of January, | «Dj “ith de. ‘euinulen ih aah 
letter of instructions to Mr. Luares, the Mexican Minister , 1845, says, that the money never was paid except by orders | P reas wi k he stipu ANEY o TNE renty n other 
of Finance says: ‘The affair is very delicate, and I there- | upon an empty treasury. In other words, it wasnotpaidat WOTds, to make a peremptory demand. , 
‘ fore recommend to you he greatest prudence TE all. But, Mr. pales shows that, by the arrangement which _ Of course the first thing that Mr. Shannon did 
tion, since not wish that it should be interpre! at = wasmade with Tayleur, Jamison & Co., the Mexican drafts `; i i i : 5 > : 
‘ our purpose was) to oppose the operations of Mr. Webster, were to be drawn in their favor, and they were to provide |: on a ghey i Mexico bi, ue ue Poa ?, 
‘and much less that there should be manifested, directly or _ for the installments in ‘effective money.’ These are the | WaS to Investigate subject, and ascertain the 
‘in any way, a mistrust, which does notexist. I also wish | terns of the arrangement which was acceded to by the | true state of i He found, that on the 25th 
istit honid not be saic; asir is zaid, that individuals of | Mexican Government on the Artho August the day they | August, the day before his arrival, Messrs. Tay- 
e Government are to receive for themselves a part of say the money was paid. e arrangement, apparently, || i i 
‘ the profits of the indemnity, for besides that this is not ` was avery advantageous one to the house of Tayleur, Jam- on Jamison fot rice had made to the Mexican 
‘ certain, it is ‘an offence to the Government, and the indi- ;, ison & Co., and was a hard one on Mexico. And it was | Government the following proposition: 


‘viduals who compose it. I charge you, therefore, that with reference to it, I suppose, that Mr. Shannon spoke, {Translation.] 
‘giving to the affair the aspectof good faith and frankness :: when he referred to the difficulty Mexico had had in raising _ proposition which the undersigned make to the Supreme 
‘ which it has and ought to have, you proceed in everything |; the money.” ‘' Government for the payment of the quarterly installments 
* with the greatest gact and discretion, 1 recom- |: But the gentleman from Virginia, subsequently ' due and payable to the United States of America. 

mend that you use necessary circumspection; not to dmittine that th v id a The following orders are to be delivered : An order to the 
‘ wound Mr. Webster, using for your guidance the fact, that : aAMItUNE that the money was never paid, Never: ; General Treasury to issue a draft (requisition) on the reve- 


‘J have been myself forced to negotiate with the agent of theless charges Mr. Green with having violated ` pue from tobacco for $110,000, to be paid punctually in the 
‘the Barings for some advances on account of the indem- | his ‘4 instructions,” by employing Mr. Voss as : term of two months, and in weekly payment. 


*nity.’”? th . > i y pa. e60.- 
A thi ; e agent. What were those instructions? They Another to the General Treasury to issue a draft for &6 
On this, Mr. Bayly commented as follows : tags foll ; i 7 i, 000 on Messrs. Manning & Mackintosh, out of the amounts 
s What these asterisks cover, [donot know. Fromthe WEre a3 IOUOWS : : | collected by the force loan. 4 = 


character of what is disclosed, we may conjecture the TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 26, 1844. Another to the General Treasury, in our favor, on the du- 
eharacter of that which it is thought necessary to conceal. = Sir: It is the wish and direction of this Department, |: tieson the conducta, which is to leave this capital for Vera 
Why all this mystery in so plain a transaction >” that any payment made you, under the convention with Cruz on the Ist of January, to the amount of $50,000. 


Now, I ask, what is it that is here disclosed? It is, first, Mexico, may be transmitted hither under the arrangement G i 
that the rumor circulated by Mr. Webster’s contractors, to made by General Thompson with the house of Hargous, eon Musatanmythe pecinitios hen otica a ME siyene 
the effect that the Mexican Government had annulled |: Brothers § Co. '. Government, whether drawn on us or on Messrs. De la 


Marks’s contract, was untrue. Secondly, that the Mexican || Very respectfully, your obedient servant, | i 

hei a r ain gent what of pail ey, Was very de: i y respe: yY JOHN C BPEN CER, | Torre, Yécker, $00; shall be delivered to us, to the amount 
sirous of a speedy comeummation of Marks’s contract, to |: Secretary of the Treasury. |! Another to the General Treasury, to receive from Messrs. 
avoid the necessity of submitting to the extortion of usuri- || B. E. Greex, Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of © Tayleur, Jamison & Co., the amount of $274,664 67, in 
ous interest by the agent of the Barings. And thirdly,’ America. : | effective money, and $105,335 33 in funds, anterior or ponte- 
that the rumor that Mr. Webster was interested in the con- — The arrangement made with Hargous & Co., rior to the independence which yield dividends; and for 


i im to the Barings & Co., (which originated Pied Lae $ i ` 
mat wian a but wih others over whoin we had mo eons Was made by General Thompson, who, under that Hever whieh a premium oF one and gne qr Per est 
tro!,) having reached Mexico, the Mexican Government :, ‘< arrangement,” addressed to the Mexican Gov- |: per month is to be allowed to Messrs. Tayleur, Jamison & 
inetrgeted aie Por poire ation ee Marey | ernment the following letter: i| Co. for their advances. , 
or indirectly, at accu i s De | ; Tee : His excellency the Minister of Finance, in the name of 

i b i LEGATION or THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ore Š A en i 
Oe cantons. DOAN aad o the individuals € con. | Mextco, April 28, 1843. | his Preenency De Fresident of the Republie; leagas uh 
ingit. Surely here was an example which it would be | The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Ministe OR i at Panele ay ak agon eee Q. agen nash hee 
Frell or Mr. Bayly to follow; and surely what is disclosed | Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, has re jecte, al a che above. m aneha TAA S Payen 
shows tbat we have had nothing to conceal. On the con- | ceived the note of his Excellency José Maria de Bocanegra, . th Sitit e dis ha pet fehe debe be a feele a: uep i aia 
trary, all the concealment has been on the other side of this Ministerof Foreign Relations and Government, of the date ` vies has efecia i that ihe Treasury of che nation shall 
uesGon. We bave done everything in our power to dis- .. of this morning, conveying the very agreeable intelligence : ind a if them for theik teases and iuluries s 
diore what is concealed by a full investigation. Our ery - that the money is now ready in the Treasury to make the | indemniiy them for RA YLEUR MISON Eto 
for investigation has been so continued that an attempt has first payment under the convention of the 3lst of January. . M A t25, 1844 a ake O. 
been made to stifie it by threatening a prosecution under The undersigned has fully empowered Mr. Emelio Voss to; * EXICO, August 25, . i f 
the act of 0th January, 1799, on a charge of having inter- |; Téceivethe same, and to grant acquittences therefor; and © On the 27th of August, the day after his arri- 
fered to thwart the measures of the Government, bearing || 4¢ requests that the money be paid to him. | z “© val, the foregoing proposals of Tayleur, Jamison 


on its relations with Mexico. I admit that my opposition :: W.THOMPSON. . & Co., were accepte by the Mexican Govern- 
n 


me crn lange Con has fended contact tbe | His Excellency, Jose Marta pe Bocanrara, Minister of. ment, by the following Endorsement being made 


that their actual profit has been far less than the prob- .. Foreign Relations and Government of the Mexican Re- : thereon : 
able estimate given by me of what they would have made . public. ‘This proposition having been examined by his Excellency 
out of the contract, but for my opposition ; and ifit was the It is clear, from the language of Mr. Spencer, i: the President, he was pleased to approve it entirely—direct- 


rpose of the American Government by that contract to i i “6 | ing that the orders be immediately given conformably there- 
rable them to speculate on the necessities of Mexico, then - a Ue aes te aT eni made « with, as being for the payment of the installments due, 
is it true that I have interfered to thwart a measure of the Wilh Llargous & Wo., a eneral s hompson, aS * quarterly, under the convention with the United States. 
Government bearing on its relations with Mexico. Butfor at an end by General Thompson’s return to the |; (Rubric of] “TRIGUEROS. 
this [ am ready to answer whenever the attempt shali be > United States; and- the Hon. George W. Bibb, | e August 27, 1844.” : me 
made to punish me for it, under the act of 1799. I seek no: Secretary of the Treasury after Mr. Spencer,took © It is true that the Mexican Minister of Foreign 


Mr. Be tt ened ain tun eaae whieh T de- |, the same view of the subject. In his report of the |; Relations informed Mr. Shannon, on the 2d of 
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September, that the money was paid on the 27th | 
of August, and it is also true that it appears by | 
the acceptance of the proposition of Tayleur, 
Jamison & Co., on the 27th of August, that the | 
President of Mexico directed that the orders should || 
be given ‘immediately, as being for the payment of | 
the installments due quarterly, under the convention | 
with the United States.” But it is also cleat that © 
this arrangement was not acquiesced in by Mr. | 
Voss, nor consummated until the 20th of Septem- 
ber, because his receipt was given on the 20th of 
September, and it cannot be supposed that the 
Mexican Government would have paid the money, | 
or given the orders on the 27th of August, with- 
out taking the receipt at the time, much less that 
it should have made the payment on the 27th of ;| 
August, and have waited for the receipt until the '| 
QWih of Séptember. . f 

I is also clear that Mr. Voss refused to acqui- 
esce in this arrangement until it had been fully 
explained to and approved by Mr. Shannon. 

In Mr. Voss’s letter to Mr. Slidell, of the 17th 
December, 1845, (pages 7 and 8, Executive docu- 
ment No. 133, Ist session 29th Congress,) he 
says: 

“ When, despairing of obtaining any direct payment, and 
war with the United States being apparently decided on 
here, I reflected on the course which, in the discharge of 
my duty to the American claimants, would be best calcula- 
ted to secure their interests, and I considered it a very for- 
tunate event that I was enabled to make an arrangement 
with an English house here of tbe highest standing, (then 
successfully prosecuting a claim of considerable amount on 
this Government,) by which they assumed the collection of 
the 274,654 67 due to me as the representative of the 
American elaimants, in addition to their own claim, and 
agreed to pay over to me the proportion to which F was enti- 
tled, gradually, as recovered by them from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Confident as I felt with respect to the propriety 
of this course, I did not, however, rely exclusively on my 
own judgment; for, before taking any step, I detailed to 
Mr. Shannon (then residing here as the Minister of the 


United States) the facts which E have now mentioned to , 


you, and received his entire approbation of the measure by ; 
which I proposed to protect the interests intrusted to my |; 
charge. In consequence of this arrangement, vouchers | 
aginst different branches of the public Treasury for the sum 
of $974,664 67 were handed over to the English capitalists ; 
in return for which, I gave the Government a receipt for the |: 
same sum, as if actually paid—this operation being in fact || 
an exchange of documents, in pertect accordance with the 
established rule and practice in the financial department 
here, and the value of my receipt remaining inseparably 
connected with that of the vouchers given in exchange.” 


In the same document, page 23, is the following 
letter from Mr. Ducoing: 


Mexico, December 22, 1845. 
Dear Sir: Having been requested by you to state what 
passed in my presence between the Minister of the United 
States of America (Mr. Shannon) and yourself, with respect 
to the two installments due to the American claimants in 
April and July, 1844, I have merely to say that, on the oc- 
casion referred to. in September of that year, you stated to 
Mr. Shannon the very great obstacle then existing to the 
recovery of these installments under the terms of the Con- 
vention, and mentioned to him a plan hy which the collec- 
tion would be effected through an English house here, 
(Messrs. Tayleur, Jamison & Co.,) and in my hearing Mr. 
Shannon fully concurred in, and approved of that pian. 
Your friend and servant, 
THEODORE DUCOING. 
Mr. E. Voss, Mezico. : 


In reference to this testimony of Mr. Ducoing, 


Shannon at the time, which I see by my answer to Mr. 


| Saulnier, dated April 17th, of the present year, which an- 


swer was built on what was told me by Mr. Shannon. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
JOHN BLACK. 


To the Hon. Jonn SLIDELL, Envoy Eztraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, 
Mexico, 

These documents prove conclusively, that Mr. 
Voss conferred and advised with Mr. Shannon, 
and that Mr. Shannon approved of: Mr. Voss’s 
proceedings. They show that Mr. Shannon had 
perfect confidence in Mr.Voss; and in Mr. Shan- 
non’s dispatch of the 12th November, 1844, we 
have evidence that his confidence in Mr. Voss 


continued undiminished up to the date of that dis- | 


patch. 


I would also call the attention of the gentleman | 


| from Virginia to the instructions of Mr. Buchanan 
: to Mr. Slidell, of the 10th November, 1845; which 
: are as follows: 


| ‘The whole transaction betwe 


agent of the United States, and Mexican authorities, is 


Emilio Voss, Esq., the - 


i} yet involved in mystery, which this Government has not ' 


i| been able to unravel. You will endeavor, with aslittle de- 
| Tay as possible, to ascertain the true state of the case in rela- 


tion to the alleged payment of the installments by the Mexi- . 


can Government to our agent;and give the Department the 
! earliest information on the subject. A copy of his receipt 
ought to be obtained, if possible.” 


These instructions show, that the administra- ` 
; tion of Mr. Polk considered Mr. Voss as the agent . 


i; of the United States, and not as the agent of Mr. 
; Green; that that Administration, like Mr. Spencer 
‘and Mr. Bibb, regarded Mr. Green’s connection 
i with that matter as merely nominal, and as a 


'i measure of precaution to avoid delay, and obviate . 
any objection which the Mexican Government might i 


i raise, after the departure of Mr. Thompson, to 
| the continuance of Mr. Voss’s authority. 

i; I call his attention, also, to Mr. Buchanan’s 
gi 
1845, in which he says : 


“Ttis not to be supposed that Mexico will contend that | 


| the mere delivery to Mr. Voss, of promises in the shape of 
' securities, which have been dighonored, can have relieved 
|, her from the performance of her treaty obligations.” 


I refer also to Mr. Slidell’s letter to Mr. Voss, 
dated 20th December, 1845, which is given at page 

_ 12, of the same document: 
4“ I am further instructed to say to the Mexican Govern- 


dispatch to Mr. Slidell, of the 19th November, : 


ment that the mere delivery to you of promises, in the shape i 


of securities which have been dishonored, cannot relieve it 
| from the performance of its treaty obligations. Not having, 
' as yet, been accredited by the Mexican Government, I can- 


Shannon. There is nothing to indicate that he 
was actuated by any but the best motives, and [ 
therefore give him credit for having acted with the 
best motives, and for having done what he thought 
best for the interest of the American Government 
and claimants, under the circumstances. 

I venture to say, that there is not one member 
of this House who would have not donethe same 
thing under the same circumstances; for it seemed 
to be the best thing that could be done; and before 
I conclude, it is proper that 1 should read from 

age 8 of the same document before referred to, 
Mtr. Voss’s vindication of his own conduct, as 
given in his letter to Mr. Slidell, of the 17th of 
December, 1845. Itis as follows: 

& Ihave myself great confidence in the good faith of the 
present Mexican Cabinet, and I am persuaded of their desire 
to settle this claim at the earliest moment possible. Had no 
efforts been made by me to effect the recovery indirectly of 
the two installments which form the subject of this letter, 
the situation ofthe claimants would be in no respect better, 
for nothing could have been paid by this Government; and 
in the absence of any extraordinary measure by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to effect the collection, I still 
regard the chances of payment as improved by the steps 
which I have taken, and from which I have neither sought 
nor derived any private advantage.”’. 

One word more, Mr. Speaker. The gentleman 
from Virginia interrupted me in the beginning of 
my remarks, and said that he did not say that the 
receipt was given before Mr. Shannon arrived; 
that he said it was given before Mr. Shannon be- 
came the accredited Minister of the United States in 
Mexico, because Mr. S. did not present his cre- 
dentials until the Ist of September, 1844, and the 
receipt was given (as the gentleman contends) on . 
the 27th of August. From this it is evident that 


' the gentleman from Virginia is still laboring under 


! a misapprehension as to the facts of this case; for 


if he will refer to the record, he will find that the 
receipt was not given until the 20th of September, 
nineteen days after Mr. Shannon presented his 
credentials, and thereby became the accredited 
Minister. Now the whole charge of the gentle- 
man from Virginia against Mr. Green, rested on 
the supposition that this receipt was given by his 


' authority, and before Mr. Shannon’s presentation 
, to the Mexican Government; and I cannot permit 


` instructions. But as Messrs. Tayleur, Jamison & Co., ex- ' 


i; press their willingness to hold at your disposal, or that of 
| any person whom you may name to receive them, the or- 


ders received by them on various departments, for the said ` 
j; installments, I would desire that they should be placed in ; 
|, deposite in safe hands, to be held until the Mexican Govern- ` 


. Ment shall reclaim them, in conformity with the request that 


| not, at present, make the communication required by my ;; 


: I am instructed to make, when, I presume, as a matter of ` 


|, course, the receipt which you have given will be canceled 
or declared of no effect. The act of deposit should, however, 
': reserve to the accredited agent of the United States the 
'; pedient, for any reason, so to do. 
Consul of the United States, in this city, would be a proper 

‘| person with whom to make this deposit. I shall commu- 
| nicate to Messrs. Tayleur, Jamison & Co., a copy of this 


Mr. Slidell says, page 4, same document: | letter.”” 


“It may be proper for me to say, that Mr. Theodore 
Ducoing is an American citizen, long established in Mex- 
ico, and of unimpeackable character.” 

In the same document, page 19, is also a letter 
from Mr. Black to Mr. Slidell, as follows: 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Mexico, December 20, 1845. 
Sır: At your request, I have the honor to communicate 


to you what passed between our Jate Minister, the Hon. |: 


This shows, that in November, 1845, Mr. 
Polk’s administration did not consider the þay- 
ment as having been made so as to release the 

| Mexican Government, and also shows that in De- 
i! cember, 1845, the drafts were not paid, but, on the 
‘ contrary, Mr, Slidell reclaimed them, and took 
i; them out of the hands of Mr. Voss, as belonging 
li to the United States. Mr. Slidell, as I have 


Wilson Shannon, and myself, in a conversation which took |; ,- : 
place in April last, in relation to the two installments of | H0N8, was sent to Mexico for the express 


:ı right of reclaiming them, should it hereafter be thought ex- : 
I would suggest that the - 


shown by the extracts quoted from his instruc- | 
ur- | 


Mexican indemnity due in the months of April and July of : pose, among other things, of investigating and re- |. 


1844, as follows: `. portin 

On or about the month of April last I received a letter `! 
from a Mr. Saulnier, of Vera Cruz, written at the instigation : 
of some of the claimants in the United States, requesting `' i 
me to obtain from the proper authority in Mexico a certifi- `| reported fully to the Government. The eviderice 
cate showing that the two installments of the Mexican '' which he collected and forwarded to the Govern- 
indemnity, dne in April and July of 1844, had been paid to ‘| 
the agent of the United States. This letter I showed to i! 


g upon this matter. 


ment, establishes conclusively that the whole’ar- : 


_ Under those instructions he held an extensive | 
‚i correspondence in Mexico with all the parties, and `; 


Mr. Shannon, at that time United States Envoy, &c., near || Tangement, as to the payment of the installments . 


the Mexican Government, and requested him to give me || in question, was known to, and a 
some information relating to these payments, in order that 
{ might he able to give a proper answer to said letter. He 
then informed me “ that the agent, Mr. Voss, had received À pap 
bills from the Mexican Government to a certain amount, || Mai D ’ directly or indirectly » horany 
and that these bills were received only conditionally, and as |! intimation whatever that he was advised with, or 
security, and not to be considered as payment until the pay- | 
ment thereof should be verified; and he further said that, 


proved of, by 


made to Mr. Green 


as yet, these bills were not paid, and it was not likely they 
would be paid very soon.” 
The foregoing is the information I received from Mr. | 


way responsible for it. 


or was in ay 
am very far from censuring Mr. 


But, sir, 


i Mr. Shannon; and in all that voluminous testi- | 
; mony and correspondence, there is no allusion . 


i 


, consulted in relation to, this matter, or acquiesced | 
in the’ arrangement, or knew anything about it, | 


i 


myself to doubt, that when the gentleman learns 
that he was wholly mistaken in his facts, he will 
at once put himself right by retracting his charges 
against Mr. Green. 


NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEWIS CASS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE Senate, February 10, 1852. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolutions, which were submitted by Mr. CLARKE 
on the 19th ultimo: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United Statés of America in Congress assembled, That 
Congress recognizes and reaffirms these manifest truths: 
“ That Governments are instituted among men to secure 


: the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
| piness, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
: governed ; that whenever any form of government becomes 
' destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to al- 
_ ter or to abolish it, and to institute a new Government, lay- 
; ing its foundation upon such principles and organizing its 


powers in such ferm as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” i 

Resolved, That while we claim for ourselves these com- 
prehensive rights of self-government, and also, as a conse- 
quence of sovereignty, the right to be exempt from the 
coercion, control, or interference of others in the manage- 
ment of our internal affairs, we concede to others the same 
measure of right, the same unqualified independence. 

Resolved, That it is upon the sacred principle of inde- 
pendent sovereignty that we recognize, in our intercourse 
with other nations, Governments de facto, without inquir- 
ing by what means they have been established, or in what 
manner they exercise their powers. 

Resolved, That this Government has solemnly adopted, 
and will perseveringly adhere to, as a principle of interna- 
tional action, the advice given by Washington in his Fare- 
well Address: ‘“‘ Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all.” “ Give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel an example of 
a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence.” “Sympathy for a favorite nation betrays itself into 
a participation in the quarrels and wars of another, without 
adequate inducement or justification.” ‘Against the insid- 
ious wiles of foreign influence the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake: for foreign influence is the 
most baneful foe of republican Governments.” “ The true 
rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to have with them as lit- 
tle political connection as possible.” «“ Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving. our 


. 
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destiny with thatofany part of Europe, entangle our peace n 


and prosperity in the toils of European ambitien, rivalship, 
Interest, humor, or caprice,” i 

Resolved, That, while we cherish the liveliest sympathy 
towards all who strive for freedom of opinion and for free 
institutions, yet we recognize our true policy in the great 
fundamental principles given to us by Jefferson: Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of Whatever state or persua- 
sion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none. 

Resolved, That although we adhere to these essential 
principles of non-intervention as forming the true and last- 
ing foundation of our prosperity and happiness, yet when- 
ever a provident foresight shall warn us that our own liber- 
ties and institutions are threatened, then a just regard to our 
own safety will require us to advance to the conflict rather 
than await the approach of the foes of our constitutional 
freedom and of human liberty. 


Mr. Sewarp’s amendment proposes to strike 
out all after the second resolution of Mr. CLARKE, 
and insert: 


Resolved, That while the United States, in consideration 
of the exigencies of society, habitually recognize Govern- 
ments de Jacto in other States, yet that they are neverthe- 
less by no means indifferent when such a Government is 
established against the consent of any people by usurpation 
or by armed intervention of forcign States or nations. 

Resolved, That, considering that the people of Hungary, 
in the exercise of the right secured to them by the laws of 
nations, in a solemn and tegitimate manner asserted their 
national independence, and established a Government by 
their own voluntary act, aud snecesstully maintained it 
against ail opposition by parties lawfully ingerested in the 
question; and that the Emperor of Russia, without just or 
lawful right, invaded liungary, and, by fraud and armed 
force, subverted the national independence and political 
constitution thus established, and thereby reduced that 
country to the condition of a province ruled by a foreign 
and absolute power: the United States, in defence of their 
own interests, and of the cominon interests of mankind, do 
solemnly protest against the conduct of Russia on that ocea- 
sion, as a wanton and tyrannical infraction of the laws of 
nations; and the United States do further declare that they 
will not hereafter be indifferent to similar acts of national 
injustice, oppression, and usurpation, whenever or wherever 
they may occur. 


Mr. Cass’s amendment is designed as a sub- 
stitute for Mr. Cuarke’s series. It is as follows: 


them firmly when they come to act. 


i tute declares unequivocally an opinion upon a 
‘great question of public law, and there it stops, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives ` 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, ` 


That while the people of the United States sympathize 
with al} nations who are striving to establish free Govern- 
ments, yet they recognize the great principle of the Jaw of 


nations which assures to each of them the right to manage : 


its own internal affairs in its own way, and to establish, 
aiter, or abolish its Government at plonsure, without the 
interference of any other Power; and they have not seen, 


nor could they again see, without deep concern, the viola- 


tion of this principle,of national independence. 

Mr. CASS said: Mr. President, the substitute I 
propose for the resolution of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, [Mr. Ciarke,] leaves the 
field of discussion as broad as it found it. And 
that is broad enough to embrace all the questions 
which so strongly excite the interest of the Amer- 
ican people, at the present moment, arising out of 
that flagrant act of arbitrary power by which in- 


dependence was arrested from Hungary; an inter- ; 


est rendered yet more powerful by the presence 
and the eloquence of that remarkable man, who is 
now telling, through our land, in burning words, 
the story of his country’s wrongs—words that fall 
on ready ears, and go to kindling hearts. 
objections to the original proposition are not to 
the great truths it enunciates—truths drawn from 
our own State papers, of the best days of the Re- 
public, for to their eternal justice I yield a cheerful 
acquiescence—but to the narrow application, it is 
designed to make of them. ‘They met, and were 
intended to meet, the circumstances of the country, 
connected with our right to the new position we 
had assumed, as a member of the family of na- 
tions, and with occurrences which took place not 
long afterwards; but they went no further. The 
obligations which subsequent events might im- 

ose upon us, in relation to ambitious pretensions, 
incompatible with the public law, and the inde- 
pendence of nations, they neither foresaw nor de- 
fined. And thus is it, that we must push our 


My. 


inquiry beyond these limits, before we reach the .: 


great question of our true duty and policy now in ; 


face of us. 


There is always a class of persons, sir, who be- | 


lieve there can be no firm views where there are 
no hard words, and with whom menacing lan- 
guage is the measure of firmness. I need not say 

ere how little foundation there is for such an 
opinion in personal or in national life. But I ob- 
serve, that this standard has been applied to my 


leaving us free to determine upon our course 
when the time comes. It makes known our deep 
eoncern at the violation of a great principle, which 
expression, you well know, sir, is the usual 
phraseology in national communications for con- 
veying a marked disapprobation of any measure 
which is peculiarly unacceptable. It is a strong 
conventional condemnation of the proceeding. 

In the brief examination I propose to give to 
the subject before us, with a view to practical re- 
sults, rather than to profitless speculations, I have 
no intention of entering into the vexed question, 
of the origin of international law, nor into the true 


` grounds of the obligations by which civilized com- 


munities are required to submit toit. I assume 
at once the duty of all Christian people to recog- 
nize its binding force, and to aid its operations, 
so far as they can properly do it. Certainly we 
cannot trace back this code to a universal legisla- 
tive origin, as we can trace back a municipal stat- 
ute to itslocal source. It grew out of the necessity 
of regulating the intercourse between independent 
countries, in peace and in war; and traces of its 
existence may be found in the earliest recorded 
annals of nations. It began by assuaging the 
horrors of war, and by restraining the cruelties of 
barbarous conquerors; and by degrees, from a 


few simple maxims, it has become an elaborate | 


system, coextensive with civilization, and appeal- 
ing, not less to the sense of interest than to that 
of morality, by substituting fixed and just princi- 
ples for those wayward passions, which, without 


such an arbiter, would make the world one vast ` 


theatre of carnage. 

The elementary commentaries of wise and learned 
men, the decisions of enlightened jurists, and 
the discussions of able statesmen, have built up 
the system, and it is a beautiful monument of the 
progress and improved condition of society. For 


: it has not been a fixed and immutable code, but 


has accommodated itself to the advancing opinions 
and necessities of the world. Few and meagre 
were at first its provisions, like the wants it was 
designed to meet; but as these increased, it in- 
creased with them, till it has become one of the 
most useful, if not one of the proudest works of 
the human intellect. 

And let no one reproach it with inutility or imbe- 
cility, because it is not always a barrier against in- 
terest and ambition; but rather let us be thankful 
that it is so often appealed to and so often effectual, 
in restraining the turbulent passions of our nature. 
And such is the force of public opinion, in this 
the day of its strength, that even when the pro- 
visions of international law are evaded or neglect- 
ed, its obligations are rarely, never indeed, denied, 
but constructions for selfish purposes are put upon 
it, forced and false it is true, but a tribute to its 


| worth, even while its injunctions are practically 
: disregarded. 


_ which are marked by 


It well becomes us and the principles of our in- 
stitutions to profess our fealty to this great code 
of public morality; and not merely to profess it, 
but prove it, by our acts and declarations, anu la- 


It is a curious subject to trace the changes it had 
undergone, even in very late years, almost all so 
the progress of just opin- 
ions, and by meliorations honorable to the spirit 
of theage. It isa great engine for good, but pow- 
erless for evil—a barrier against injustice an 


of force. 

The time has come when we have as much right 
and as much power to speak authoritatively on this 
subject as any other nation on the face of the globe. 


All we want, while professing the duty of obe- | 
. dience, is that other nations should equally obey | 
it. i 

gations; none so low as to be beneath its protec- | 


There is none so high as to be above its obli- 


tion. 
We believe in the right and in the capacity of 


‘This substi- ` 


of- © 
pression, asserting the empire of reason over that ` 


time and practice, he may improve himself and his 
government till both become as free as the state of 
society will permit. And certainly the expression 
of the warm hope that this time will come, and 
come speedily, is consistent with every respect for 
other Powers. 

We claim no right to interfere in their internal 
concerns, While weare firm believers in our own 
political faith, we enter into no crusade to estab- 
lish it elsewhere. Propagandism is no part of our 
creed, unless it be that propagandism which works 
| its own way by the force of example, thus invi- 

ting the oppressed nations of the earth to doas we 

have done, and to be as free and happy as we are. 

But we cannot be indifferent to the condition of the 

human race, however widely scattered. A desire 
| for its improvement, morally and materially, is a 
| sentiment natural to man. And an American can 
| hardly shut himself up in his own selfish egotism, 
_ thanking God, in the spirit of the Pharisee, that his 

country is better off than any other, and indiffer- 
ent to the oppression, and degradation, and mise- 
ry, which centuries of bad government have en- 
tailed upon so large a portion of the earth. Unless 
the many were made for the few, the governed for 
the governors, our sympathies should be excited, 
_ as were those of Washington, for every people un- 
furling the banner of freedom, and a God-speed them 
be uttered, not only in the effort to improve their 
political system, but in the greater effort to main- 
tain it, by improving the condition of the great 
body of those for whom governments are institu- 
i ted. And may we not say, as an English parlia- 
|, mentary orator said very recently for his country, 
i “that the spirit of our people is for freedom every- 
where??? And may we notecho his sentiment and 
i. declare, ‘that they would not rest satisfied with 
seeing the ultima ratio of European policy lodged 
. in the bayonet of the barbarian?” 
Even to the most superficial observer, the signs 
. of the times are as portentous as they are interest- 
‘ing. The accumulated oppressions of ages and 
' the capacity of endurance stretched to its utmost 
, tension, now meet face to face, with existing power, 
‘in a struggle for life and death; and the contest 
will go on, though there may be fitful intervals of 
apparent repose, still it will go on till one or the 
other is finally vanquished. Why, sir, is it in hu- 
man nature, is it in the ordination of a just God, 
that such tyranny as that which recently made 
prisoner the aged mother of the illustrious Hun- 
garian exile, now exciting the sympathy of the 

American people, and was reported by that act to 

have sent her to the grave, though the report, I 

believe, was unfounded, and such a consummation 
` of a deed of barbarity is therefore one charge the 
Jess in the catalogue of Austrian cruelties, and 


‘| such tyranny as that which sent his sisters to a 


|| dungeon, an Austrian dungeon, perhaps to issue 

|! from it only to find refuge in that final asylum of 

‘the oppressed, where the wrath of man reaches 

i not—can it be that such an unmitigated despot- 
ism will be long permitted to revel in the wanton- 
ness of its own power and passions? 

No, it cannot be; the day of defeat may come, 
i| and come again, but the day of victory will also 
‘| come, and with it the bright day of freedom and 
i: happiness for the oppressed and downtrodden 
‘| people of the old hemisphere. It has been well 
‘| said, that the great battle of human freedom and 
i! rogress, “though baffled oft is always won.” 
‘| The combatants, the time, the place, the rulers, 
i and the ruled, may change, but the conflict, how- 
` ever it may be checked, will stop not, tll the vic- 

tory is obtained. This great truth is already 

written, as with the finger of destiny, upon the 
history of our age, and the struggling efforts, 
' which are upheaving the social and political sys- 
., tems of the | astern continent, will go on to their 
consummation. ‘ 
' Trials and sufferings are the school of nations. 
£ Every effort is a lesson, and every defeat but pre- 
' pares them for a new contest, and stimulates them 
| to greater exertion, and the very process of pre- 
‘| paration and resistance teaches them what are 


substitute in some of the journals, which have | man for self-government—not that he is every- ;' their rights, and how they are to be acquired and 
found it wanting. Mr. President, it does not com- |! where prepared for institutions like ours. We |, maintained. 
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Now, sir, what we want is that freedom should 
have a fair battle-field. That whenever a strug- 


ground of national immunity; but it is accompa- 
nied witha reservation—that is the word—‘‘ that in 


| 
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furnishing motivee for interference to 
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— = 


SENATE. 
E See 


rotect his 
‘Polish and Danubian provinces from the scourge 


gle is commenced to overthrow an arbitrary Gov- |! case the reaction of revolutions near him should | of a propagandism, which means to convulse 
ernment, other despotic Powers should not be |; tend to endanger his own safety, or the political || them,” &c. i 
permitted to take part in the contest, and with for- 7 an on the frontiers of his Empire, his H But, sir, this is not the only document, which 
eign bayonets decide the issue. i Majesty reserved to himself his full liberty of ac- ‘| professes to make known the views of the Em- 

Such is our desire, and this principle of non- “ tion.” ` Dark was the oracle of Delphi, but still | peror Nicholas upon this subject. He had before, 
interference is well established in the code of pub- i: darker is the oracle of Russian power. We have || at the very commencement of the troubles in Hun- 
lic law. It ies at the very foundation of national all heard of the political equilibrium of Europe, 


i; gary, issued a kind of appeal, or rather an an- 
independence. I need not multiply proofs or | nunciation of his intentions to the Russian people, 
illustrations of the truth of this doctrine. It was 


well laid down by Mr. Roebuck, in the English 
House of Commons, when he said, “The import- 
ant principle with which we have to deal was that 
in the internal affairs of any country there should 
be no external force or pressure.” Its recogni- 
tion goes back to the time of the Romans, for we 


are told, that when certain Carthaginians preferred | 


charges against Hannibal, Scipio declared, that 
the Roman Senate would not be justified in inter- 
meddling in the affairs of Carthage. 

No one denies its obligation here or elsewhere. | 
And even while palpable violations of the principle 
take place by armed intervention to repress the : 
efforts of freedom, they are attempted to be justi- 
fied, as exceptional cases, which, admitting the 
general rule, depart from it only in consequence of 
some great necessity, that universal and eternal 
plea of arbitrary power. When the allied nations 
undertook their crusade against France, to put 
down the revolution, before the passage of the ob- 
noxious decrees, to which I shall refer by-and- 
by, I presume there was not a publicist in Eu- 
rope, who would have hesitated to concede the 
penea duty of non-interference even while he de- 
ended the invasion as a meastre of self-defence, 
against the contagion of Democratic principles. 
And signally was this outrage rebuked by the con- 
sequences, which for twenty years weighed upon |; 
Europe and overshadowed it with the French ‘i 
power, converting its fair plains into battle-fields : 
from Lisbon to Moscow. And thus was Poland ;' 
blotted from the map of nations, while Frederick | 
and Catherine published homilies upon law and į 
morality, and regretted the unwelcome necessity, 
which the circumstances of that unhappy country 
imposed upon them to annex it to the dominions 
of the Allied Powers. And three times was the 


world insulted by these hypocritical professions, -: 


before the whole of old Sarmatia was rescued from | 
the danger of freedom and independence by parti- 
tion and annexation. 

There is one highly-respectable authority—and I 


atate of civil war, any other Power may assist the 
party which it believes to be just. But it is obvi- 
ous, that such a principle would open every case 
to direct armed intervention, at the will of any for- | 
eign Government; which has only to say, such a 
party has justice on its side and I will aid it. Now, 
sir, this doctrine is contradicted, as well by renson 
as by the whole current of authorities. Wildman, 
one of the most recent, as well as one of the most 
able, commentators on the law of nations, condemns 
the position of Vattel, into which he says he was 
led by ‘‘a misconstruction of a passage of Grotius,” 
and ‘‘that it is as little reconcilable with reason as 
it is with precedent.” He examines the cases §' 
fully, and shows how erroneous is this doetrine, 
ant announces the result thus: i 
*¢ But this restriction of interference in favor of the cause 
of justice, is an absolute prohibition of interference on the 
part of those who Lave no jurisdiction to determine the jus- - 
tice of the cause. Hence it follows, that no forcign Power 
has any right to interfere in the internal affairs of an inde- 
pendent State.”’ i $ 
Establish this doctrine of Vattel, and the Empe- 
ror Nicholas, who no doubt believes every despotic . 
cause a just one, would have a right to send his . 
aaie everywhere to repress the efforts of free- 
om. 
But the case of. Hungary is strengthened, if - 


; rante. 


: is sought, a just cause of offence? 
know of no other—Vattel, who holds, that in a: 


“lic law of the world, but with t 


: ure. 


otherwise known as the balance of power, that 
fertile source of war and oppression. But the po- 
litical equilibrium on the frontiers of the Russian em- 
pire is a new element in the public law of the world, 
and I dismiss it for the investigation of some fu- 
ture Grotius. As to the reaction of a revolution, 
as contradistinguished from its direct action, so as 
to be dangerous to neighboring States, I am un- 
able tocomprehend it, and take refuge in my igno- 


declaration, that the first frenzy of a revolutionary 


i Movement was always its most dangerous state, 
and that reaction brought with it more calmness ` 


and security. What kind of a reactive power had 
taken place during the brief interval between the 
commencement of the Hungarian struggie and the 


I had supposed, before 1 saw this Imperial ' 


Russian intervention, we are not told; and it would , 


be vain to inquire. But for myself, sir, 1 am an 
utter unbeliever in any claim under the law of na- 
tions by which this right of national immunity 
could be limited. And where such a claim has been 
practically asserted, it has been so. because one 
party was weak and the other strong. Nations, 
like individuals, have an indestructible right of self- 
defence against unlawful danger, and if it should 
happen that one country is exposed to imminent 
peal icon the proceedings of another, whether ina 
state of revolution or of internal quiescence, it has 


. in which the real spectre, that haunted him, is 


‘made known with unmistakable precision, and 


‘that spectre is the Sprrir or Liserry. In this 


characteristic declaration he says: 


*¢ Insurrection and anarchy, the offspring of France, soon 
crossed the German frontier, and have spread themselves 
in every nation, with an audacity, which has gained new 
force in proportion to the concessions of the governments. 
This desolating plague, atlast, attacked our allies, the Em- 
peror of Austria, and the King of Prussia, and to-day, in 


- its blind fury, menaces our Russia, which God has confided 


to our care.” - 

All this, when divested of its monarchical mys- 
ticism, and translated into the language of common 
sense, means, that many of the nations of Europe 
are struggling for free institutions, with a vigor of 
pup propomiona tothe high prize before them, 

ut that God’s vicegerent warns his faithful sub- 
jects against the danger of indulging in any such 
dreams of freedom, for if they did, they would 
surely awaken to their own destruction. 

It is not a little curious, however, to find, that 
in this manifesto, explaining the views of the Rus- 
sian Government, at that time, there is no claim, 
whatever, to arrest these revolutionary movements 


‘among the independent nations of the earth by 


certainly the right to adoptall proper means of pro- ` * wi e i 
_ € without sparing our own persons, we willknow 


tection. But the danger of opinions, or in other words, 
the principles upon which a government shall be 
founded, can give no just cause of offence, unless 


indeed there is a Quixotic attempt to carry them jj 6 t 
l| heart of another country, and taking part in an 


elsewhere by direct interference. No one accuses 
Hungary of such folly. She had enough to do 


: without constituting herself the armed champion 
_of propaani. But, sir, I dismiss these politi- 


cal subterfuges, as unworthy of serious considera- 
tion, and will remark, thatthe Power which claims 


| 


| 


armed intervention. The purpose of the Emperor 
is avowed to be, to ** encounter our enemies, from 
s whatever side they may present themselves, and 


€ how, indissolubly united to ourholy country, to 
‘defend the honor of the Russian name, and the 
‘ inviolability of our territory.” Marching into the 


internal conflict there, is a new stratagetic opera- 
tion in the defence of territorial immunity. 
But I pass from these records of professions 


| and pretensions, to the simple fact that, Russia in- 


aright to actin opposition to an acknowledged . 
panes of public law, on the ground of a pecu- . 
i 


ar exception, should establish its case to eve 

reasonable mind. Is the independence itself, whic 

Surely not, for 
that right is conceded by the very proposition, and 
without it there could never he a revolution. Is 
just offence given by the melioration of existing 
Institutions? [Ít is equally certain that another 


;. Power cannot object to such a change, for in that 


case there could he no revolution which might not 
be put down by the foreigner, unless the political 
system of the country were stationary or retro- 


: grading, which would be utterly incompatible with 
[j 


every revolutionary effort. As to Hungary, her 
people sought independence, and they sought to 


: introduce free institutions; though I do not under- 
|| stand that it was ever determined whether the gov- 
i; ernment should be a constitutional monarch 


ora 
republic. But the establishment of a republican 
government is compatible, not only. with the pub- 


n 


| 


i 
| 


tervened, by an armed force, to put down inde- 
pendence and free institutions in Hungary; and 
for no other reason than because the Emperor was 
determined that his people should not have the 
example before them of a powerful und neighbor- 
ing nation, acquiring freedom and independence 
by their own exertions. 

I am not going into the history of the Hunga- 
rian effort to break the yoke of Austrian despot- 
ism. Suffice it to say, that the people of Hun- 
gary had enjoyed their nationality for a thousand 
years; and more recently, while acknowledging 
allegiance, with Austria, to the same common sov- 
ereign, have been connected with that country 
only by this mutual bond, and have been wholly 
separate in political rights and in the administra- 
tion of Government. For causes, as just as ever 
drove a people to arms; the people of Hungary 
threw off their allegiance to the Austrian Emper- 
or, and, resuming their independence, established 
a Government of their own, and for a time main- 
tained it successfully, and would have so main- 


e condition of |; tained it tothe end, had not the Russian sovereign, 


Europe, where such governments have existed || making common cause with his Austrian brother, 
‘marched his armies across the frontier, and thus 


from the earliest ages, and some of them are yet 
struggling tomaintain their position. Almost in the 
centre of Europe is the Republic of Switzerland, 


and the Emperor Nicholas was himself a party to | 


: the formation of the Republic of Cracow, in con- 


tact with his own dominions; perhaps because it 
was a small one which he could control at pleas- 
But, sir, it is useless to pursue this investi- 
gation. If the Russian Empire-was indeed in im- 
minent danger from the improper conduct of the 


extinguished the liberties and the hopes of Hun- 
gary. 

And we are told by a British Secreta 
for Foreign Affairs, in his place in the 


of State 
ouse of 


. Commons, and uncontradicted, too, far different 

; from some of the representations, or rather mis- 

; repfren Atianp; madein this country, that he him- 
se 


: Hungarian patriots, it is for the defenders of Rus- |: 


strength were needed, by the authoritative declara- 
tion of the Emperor Nicholas, as to this very prin- 
eiple of non-intervention, in the manifesto he is- 
sued, when the Russian armies crossed the frontier. 


l; sian injustice te show it. What danger does the . 


i: Emperor Nicholas assume to apprehend in his 
‘| public appeal to the world? Why, sir, he talks |: 
He there admits the right of ** every State to ar- . about ** what is now doing and preparing in Hun- 
range its own political constitution according to | gary,” as endangering his safety; as though the :: 
its own mind;” and he admits also the duty of ` struggling revolutionists had not work enough to |. 
other Powers to “ refrain from interfering with |: do without attacking Russia. He talks also about | 
any alterations of the form of government which | the new State being “ raised on the basis of anar- ` 
such States may think proper to make.” This ; chy,” and ‘ imbued with that hostile spirit, which |; 
admission is broad enough to cover the whole |, the Hungarian Chiefs have against Russia,” as ij 


f believed, from information he had received, 
“that in this war between Austria and Hungary, 
‘there is enlisted on the side of Hu the 
‘hearts and souls of the whole people of that 
‘ country.” 

And well might there be this unanimity, when 


. they had to deal with the Austrian Government, 


which, as an eminent English review remarks, 
‘never swerved from its treacherous and tyran- 
nical policy.” That it adheres to the latter, with 
unshaken tenacity, the deeds of cruelty yet going 
on against the unfortunate Hungarians sufficiently 
demonstrate. And that treachery isas active an 
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element as ever in the administration of the Aus- | 
trian Monarchy, is shown by a State paper, which || 
a late arrival has brought us, and which is one of |: for restoring the Austrian sway. 
the coolest examples of a breach of public faith; | Here was a gress infraction of the law of na- 
that the world has witnessed for many an age— `: tions, striking not only at personal liberty, but at | 
aye, and ofcontempt, too, for its feelings and opiu- ., public independence, and especially offensive to 
ions, 
During the progress of the Hungarian struggle, ‘| of a great principle dear to them, and by the ex- ; 
and while its aspeet was most threatening, the - ample of an armed intervention to put ‘down all | 
Austrian Emperor granted a constitution to his 


such was her reason for passing the frontier, and | 


their condition was sensibly meliorated. But the `: enough to be unwelcome to the Russian Czar. 
danger has passed away, and with it the sense of | Under these circumstances, what might the-other ; 


justice, while power has resumed its natural in- , Powers of the earth say or do by which their .. 


stinets; and the following document, issued Janu- . opinions or intentions might be made known in 
ary 1, 1852, tells the tale of treachery to the ever- this grave conjuncture? Was it their duty to look 
lasting disgrace of the Austrian Government: on, not only the witnesses of injustice, without | 


“ We, Francis Joseph, by the Grace of God, Emperor of the means of redressing it, but ‘acquiescing by .. 
.. and saved them from a perilous contest. 


Austria: - their silence, in this monstrous outrage, and in the 


* In consequence of our ordinance of the 20th of August .. pretensions which led to it, till the despotic sov- 
Jast, our Council of Ministers, and our Council of the Ém- i 
pire, have applied themselves to a thorough examination of : 
the constitution of March 4, 1849, and seeing that it results ji 
from the deliberations which have taken place, that this | 
constitution is not adapted to the position of the Austrian || of the world? ‘ E 
Empire, and cannot be exeented in its entire arrangements, |; a fi H š 
we consider it our duty, as the sovereign, after having well i The system of international law would not be 
considered all these reasons, to abrogate the said constitu- j' WOT! th the paper on which it is written, if such 


tion of March 4, 1849.” ' examples of contempt for the feelings and rights 
Punic faith was the by-word of antiquity for. of mankind admitted neither resistance nor re- 
any political treachery, standing prominently for- monstrance. ‘‘ Concession,” says Bentham, in 
ward in the history of human deception. Austrian his forcible language, “ Concession to notorious 
faith will hereafter be entitled to the same unenvi- injustice invites fresh injustice;”’ and this is no- 
able distinction. ‘+ Put not your trust in Princes,” : where more true, than in the career and conduct of 
says the Book of Inspiration, and woe betide the nations. And we find, that the right of independ- | 
people, says the book of history, whose rights ` ent Powers to express their opinions upon grave i 
depend upon the pleasure or the passions of a‘ questions of public law, when that law has been ` 
sovereign, instead of being dependent on theirown violated, has been so often and so openly exer- 
energy and intelligence. eised, that no doubt can exist of the right and 
f; Tiboaeh in the retrospect of the Hungarian indeed of the duty of thus acting, when the nature 
revolution our indignation is heightened by the and the gravity of the circumstances require such 
oppression of the struggling people and by the a measure. ; ; 
justice of their cause, still were these doubtful, in- |; opinion are more or less formal and imposing, de- 
stead of being palpable to all the world, the con- ' pending on the magnitude of the occurrence and 


into the code of public law, and thus assume to 
exercise a surveillance over the other Governments 


assume, with every observer of her policy, that || this 


`j 


personal freedom in Hungary, and to threaten it ` 
States to satisfy and conciliate them, by whieh | wherever else its manifestations might be near .. 


' ereigns might interpolate this right of interference |! 


, alld energetic measures. 
; therefore prepared to take far more decided steps 
‘than would be expedient in a less pressing ex- 


hese declarations of interest and ` 


is immediate and important, sometimes it is 
remote and unimportant; but in the practical rela- 
tions of independent Powers, great questions may 
arise which may eventually affect the whole com- 
monwealth of nations. Every Power must judge 


.. for itself how far its own interests may be touched 
‘ the free States of the world, both by the violation | y 


by the pretensions advanced, and what course true 
policy requires it should take. Itis not necessary 
that the evil day should be npon it before it makes 
known its disapprobation, for in that case ageres- 
sions would be eternal, or war the only remedy to 
‘resist them. The annunciation of the objects of 
the Quintuple weaty awakened the liveliest solici- 
tude of the American people, and their deter- 
“mination to resist it to the last extremity, was 


:: made known, though they had then sustained no 


injury, us the treaty had not been ratified; and 
this very demonstration prevented its ratification 
No man 
ever condemned the Executive for laying down, 
in an authoritative manner, our views of the laws 
of nations upon the subjects embraced in that 
treaty, and denouncing pretensions equally dan- 
gerous to our rights and our honor. It may be 
said, indeed, that the danger we had to appre- 


; hend from such an interpolation into the true code 


of public law was imminent, and justified prompt 
It was so, and we were 


igency. 

But the principle remains the same. We pro- 
claimed our opinion upon a great question of pub- 
lic law, because a pretension had been advanced, 
incompatible with the independence of nations, 
and in which all were interested. And are not all 
interested in the great right of self-control—in the 
right of establishing, maintaining, and changing 

' their governments at pleasure, without the inter- 
ference of any other earthly Power? Is it not 
probable, that the Russian Emperor, even in his 
wildest dreams of unlicensed power and ambition, 


duct of the foreign aggressor would scarcel 
the less culpable, nor the less in violation of the 
law of nations, which says to the Powers of the 
earth, when an internal attempt is made to change 


be , 


the consequences involved in it. They most fre- 

quently relate to subjects, directly interesting to 
‘the parties and arising out of their intercommu- 
i! nication with each other; but often to questions 


|| affecting nations generally, and where the princi- jl 
it ples and the facts bear directly or in their conse- ‘| 
Undoubtedly, in the progress of these internal | quences upon the welfare of the political world. 
contests, every nation must judge for itself, when || Of the former it is not necessary to speak, as they : 
it will recognize the independence of the party | are of daily occurrence in our own history, and ; 
claiming it, and this judgment will depend on the ` in that of every other Power. But the right to | 
circumstances of the case. Formerly such a re- take part in the latter has been so strangely : 
cognition, before an acknowledgment by the pre- : brought into question, during recent discussions 
existing government, was considered an act of in this country, that it may be well ‘to look to 


war, and even in our own revolutionary contest ` the law and the testimony.” A i 
' Itis the interest of each nation that the rights | 


such was the view of England, in relation to the : 
eonduct of France; but in this, as in many other of all should be respected, because the spectator of 


cases, a decided melioration has taken place, and . injustice of to-day may be its victim to-morrow; | 
such an act now gives no just cause of offence. - and none of the barriers against ambition and ty- 

Well, Russia intervened with an iron hand, and | ranny can be broken down without danger to the ' 
why? All the world knows, and already history | civilized world. This danger may be greater or |, 
has written it upon pages that neither princes nor || less, nearer or more remote, depending on the cir- ; 
their adherents can obliterate. If ever words were i! cumstances of the parties, but it exists for all, and | 
used to conceal thought, they are so used in Rus- || all are therefore concerned in checking or averting 
sian diplomacy. Her armies marched to crush |' it. Ifone nation issue a manifesto, announcing 
the efforts of an oppressed people; to put down |. what its coequals believe to be a dangerous inno- 
the struggles of alinnet despairing men, who . vation in the principles of public law, and support 


or to throw off a government, ‘*Let the parties 
alone, the question belongs to them.”’ 


sought, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, through ' its declaration by its acts, or endeavor by the acts `: 


blood and slaughter their long-lost freedom; they |! themselves to give authority to its own assump- : 
marched, not merely to propagate the principles | tions, is the world to look on, indignantly but , 
of despotism, but to establish its power, lest a j| silently, until precedent usurp the place of princi- | 
rumor might cross the Carpathian mountains, and ': ple and acquiescence is appealed to in support of |: 


tell the bearded Muscovite, that there was such a: the new pretension? There is not a civilized na- |: 


: sordi 


| 


ever contemplated sending his Cossacks to put 
i| down free institutions among us, though he put 
li them down in Hungary, for Hungary was within 
i! his reach and within his power? But we have a 
direct interest, a material interest, if you disclaim 
every principle of action but the utilitarian prin- 
ciple, in the benefits of commercial intercourse, 
and in the prosperity and stability and independ- 
ence of nations, by which the resources and com- 
merce of a country are increased, and in the main- 
tenance of those great principles, which protect 


: these rights. 


But I agree with one of the most independent 


, of the public men of England, Mr. Roebuck, that 


higher considerations may justly influence our ac- 
tions, and that ‘we should not bind up all our 
feelings in the interchange of commodities, or the 

i question of profit or loss. He believed 
there wassomething more in the souls of the people 
than that.” And the sentimenti, advanced by 
Lord Palmerston, that a great country should not 
“be a passive and mute spectator: of everything 


ii that goes on around,” deserves our commendation 


' and concurrence. 

There is not a page of modern diplomatic his- 
tory, in which may not be read the outlines f have 
already referred to of national. conduct. But a 
strange error seems to. prevail, respecting one 
branch of this subject, which it is necessary to 
examine; not from the support it derives from rea- 
son or authority, but from the confidenee, with. 
which it is urged, and because, if not corrected, it 


thing as liberty in the world, and men who periled 
lifeand fortune to obtain it. 


and public opinion in France, in England, and in 


this country, and wherever else the tongue or : 


the press was free enough to proclaim it, has an- 
nounced and condemned this flagrant usurpation, 
boldly conceived and executed, but hypocritically 
defended by false representations. Never could 
there be a more palpable illustration of the remark 
of Grotius, that ‘some wars are founded upon 
real motives, and others only upon colorable pre- 
texts,” and especially, if he had added some upon 
pretexta without color. As 1 do not intend to ar- 
Bue with any man who believes, after the facts I 

ave referred to, that Russia had any other motive 
in this crusade than to prevent the establishment 
of a free government in her neighborhood, I shall 
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Civilized man every- ; 


where feels and knows that such were the objects; ` l 3 : 
. ‘in correspondence, in protocols, in declarations, _ 


;, tion on the face of the earth, which has not, time 
and again, given its opinion upon -questions of 
ublic law in some form, more or less imposing— 


in manifestoes, in protests, and in whatever mode 


‘| Why, sir, Lord Palmerston, directing the foreign 

affairs of England upon this very subject, said: “ I 
., do not think that the preservation of peace is in 
‘ any degree endangered by the’expressions of opin- 


"ion in regard to the transactions in Hungary or in `: 


i: other countries.”’?. He is, of course, alluding to 


' the proposition then before the House of Com- 
- mons, to call for the papers in relation to the Rus- 
|, the House, But here we are told touch not, taste 
b mot, handle not, great will be the danger thereof. 
if Sometimes the interest involved in questions like 


' national representations are made and received. . 


| sian intervention with a view to the judgment of ; 


i| may paralize the national action in all time to 
i come. Before, however, I advert to it, I may be 
,, permitted to say, that the discussions, which have 

taken place here and elsewhere through the coun- 
: try, manifest a very unreasonable Jenlousy of the 
good faith and sound discretion of the American 
, people. I suppose a man could hardly be found 
‘in this broad land, however sensitive he may be 
‘on the subject of our foreign policy, who fears the 
‘| wrath or the power of the Russian or of the Aus-: 
': trian Emperor, should we assert a great fact, now: 
‘| passed into history, that the right and independ-- 
ence of nations have been flagrantly violated in the 
case of Hungary, and should we declare the prin- 
ciple of public law which ought to have protected. 
|| thatunfortunatecountry. Well, then, if we fear no. 

such danger abroad, whereis thedanger we do fear? 
It is at home, sir. We cannot shut our eyes to 


| 
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SENATE. 


that truth. The signs allaround us indicate, with 
unerring certainty, that the apprehension, felt and || 
avowed, is directed, not to others, but to our- |; 


selves. ESANS E 
One would really suppose, there was imminent : 


danger, if this claim to assert an equal right to ad- |: pendence. But the Prussians marched on, and put fi 


just questions of the law of nations, is once estab- ` 
Jish ; that this great Republic would deal with į 
war, as a child deals with a plaything, and that it |: 
would rush into it with a blin 2 | 
by no considerations of duty or expediency. Let: 


this apprehension be dismissed. This is one of Poland is extinguished, or rather, I trust the fire |) 


the last dangers, we have to fear. The honor and 


welfare of the country are safe in the custody of | to break out intoa bright flame hereafter; and 


the PEOPLE, and we need not hesitate to assert 
our just rights, lest the PEOPLE should betray — 
their own trust. Almost seventy years have ' 

assed away, since the acknowledgment of our ` 
Independence, and in that time we have had but | 
two wars, deserving the name of such. Where is | 
there another nation, great or small, which can | 
say the same for its own moderation? Se much || 
for the effect of a salutary public opinion upon the |; 
policy of a country. af 

But to return to the erroneous doctrine, which 
has been so widely and so confidently spread, and | 
which seeks to deter us from expressing any opip- | 
ion upon the law of nations, by an apprehension ‘| 
of the consequences, and by which it is maintained, ‘| 
that in all cases where a nation makes sucha dec- || 
laration, it is bound to support its views by war, if | 
these are not acquiesced in, or it will lose its own 
self-respect, and subject itself to the contumely of ° 
the world. There is not the least foundation, in ` 
reason, or authority, or precedent, for such an as- : 
sumption. It is as gratuitous as it is unten- ,, 
able. And yet, this position is repeated, here | 
and elsewhere, from one end of the country to the | 
other, as though it were written upon every page 
of every treatise on the law of nations, and many 
a man, who does not doubt our right to express 
an opinion upon questions of public law, as these 
arise in the world for consideration, doubts the | 
expediency of exercising it, lest we should be 
driven to war to support it. 

Mr. President, I have already said, that the par- . 
ticular form in which a nation makes known its ' 
views, from the most common diplomatic note to 
the most solemn protest, neither adds to nor takes 


from its responsibility or obligation. It appears || tinued, ‘to express an opinion, and another to | 


to be assumed, that there is some peculiar pugna- 
cious quality attached to a protest, which neces- 
sarily leads to armed action. This is not so. A | 
public declaration in that form no more imposes 

on the nation making it the duty of vindicating it | 
by arms, than the every day representations which 
the usual diplomatic intercourse renders necessary. 


the American States, once her colonies. 


-for the precedents: 


In 1788 France protested against the invasion 
of Holland by the Prussians. Even the old mon- 
archy then advocated the cause o 


down the liberal party, while France abstained 
from any further action. 


In 1814 Lord Castlereagh protested,in the name 


haste, restrained | of his Government, against the final extinction of ,, 


all that then remained of Poland, as a nation; but 
of liberty is only smothered there for the present, 


England looked on, silent and inactive. 
In 1820 England protested against the interven- 
tion of Austria in the affairs of Naples. But this 
rotest did not stop the Austrian army, nor did it 
induce England to adopt any other measure. 
In like manner, an English protest was ‘inter- 
osed between the French invading army and 
ain, in 1822, and upon that occasion England 
advanced in the most explicif manner, the great 
doctrine of non-interference, for which we are now 
contending. Her Minister said: 
“The British Government disclaimed for itself, and denied 


for these Powers, the right of requiring any changes in the | 


internal institutions of independent States, with the menace 
of hostile attack in case of refusal.’ 

But neither the Pyrenees, nor the protest, stopped 
the French army. It accomplished its mission, 
and the independence of Spain expired, as the last 
gun—its funeral gun, indeed—was fired from Cadiz. 
England left her protest upon record, but she has 
left no other memorial of her disapprobation. 

Both England and France protested against the 
occupation of Cracow, but without effect, and with- 
out war. 

So much for precedents, and many more could 
be found, were it necessar 
thority: 


Lord Palmerston, whose experience in diplo- | 


matic questions will not be doubted, and who 
certainly was jealous enough of the honor of his 
country to take care she should not be placed in a 
false position, said, in the debate in the British 
House of Commons, on the subject of the invasion 
of Spain, that the British Government- had pro- 
tested against it. ‘* But it is one thing,” he con- 


adopt hostile préceedings to compel the three 
Powers to undo what they had done.” But, ac- 
cording to this new reading of the duties of nations, 
when England declined to prevent by arms, what 
she could not prevent by protest, she was faithless 
to her own self dseuined: obligations, and was dis- 


‘| honored in the eyes of the world. Whether this 


y. And now for au- į 


Andnow || to carry down a cotemporaneous condemnation 


of such a flagrant outrage to future times; and this 
| is the universal judgment of the present day. 
Our own history presehts a memorable exam- 


f national inde- || ple of the exercise of this right to declare a prin- 


ciple of national law. Mr. Monroe’s views on 
a similar question, solemnly announced to Con- 
‘ gress and the world, form a well-known part of 
our political history. He denied to the Euro- 
pean Powers the right to intermeddle with the 
new governments of this hemisphere, and also the 
right to establish new colonies in any part of Amer- 
ica. He did not, he could not, pledge his coun- 
try to go to war to maintain this position, He 
wisely said nothing upon that subject, leaving to 
the future the duties it might bring with it. His 
declaration is yet upon record, neither repealed 
‘ nor disavowed, but remains as the expression of 
‘ the sentiments of the United States upon this sub- 
' ject. And though it has not been wholly effica- 
cious, it has no doubt contributed, with other 
‘ causes, to the stability of the independence of the 
' American States, and to check the spirit of col- 
‘onization. The conduct of France in the La 
- Plata certainly violated these principles, as the 
pretentions of England upon the Mosquito coast 
yet violate them; but there has been no war to 
assert them. But it is easy to see, that with or 
without such a national declaration, our own 
interest would dictate tous to watch with jealousy 
. European ambitious designs upon the govern- 
ments of the New World, and to meet them with 
ii firmness. 1 trust England will become sensible 
l: that she is making a dangerous experiment upon 
the intercourse of the two countries, ‘and espe- 
cially upon the forbearance of ours, when she pur- 
sues measures incompatible with her own conven- 
tional obligations, as well as with the principles 
laid down by Mr. Monroe, to whjch she yielded 
her assent. If the maintenance of national inde- 
pendence on this side of the Atlantic is dear to us, 
and the interest we feel in it allows us to express 
our opinion upon its just inviolability, I see no 
reason which forbids us to extend the same views 
elsewhere; as we have material interests, as well 
as natural sympathies, connected with the immu- 
nity of all nations, and the course we shall adopt 
is therefore a question of expediency, and not of 
principle. 

Certainly solemn public declarations of this na- 
ture should not, would not indeed, often be made, 
for their frequent occurrence would impair, if not 
destroy, their moral effect. They should be re- 
served for those extraordinary events, affecting the 
honor and stability of all nations, which stand 
prominently forward in the history of the world; 
characteristics, indeed, of the age in which they 
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To be sure, the proceeding is more solemn, as the :' claim of representation or remonstrance is derived, 

subjects generally are more grave; and itgoes forth || as it sometimes is, from special treaties, or at ` 

to the world under citcumstances of deliberation | other times, from general principles, its obligations 

‘which give to such declarations more than usual | and its consequences are the same; and by what 

importance. But that they are necessarily fol- |i acts it shall be followed, or whether by any, is 

lowed by war, whenever they fail in the result, is j; simply a question of expediency, involving no con- 

contradicted by all the diplomatic experience of l siderations of duty or of honor. 

modern times. ‘| “ Manifestoes,”’ says Bentham, and such dec- 
A very few references will place this subject be- | 

yond dispute. ; 


larations are a kind of protest, ‘are in common 
Before I advert to them, however, let me remark, || 


‘usage. A manifesto is designed to be read, either 
| * by the subjects of the State complained of, or by 
that I find a part of my task, that of establishing, || | 
that a declaration upon questions of public law, is a i 


‘other States, or by both. It 1s sn appeal to | 
ti | them. It calls for their opinion.” Such is the 
legitimate mode of national action, anticipated and `| view of a man of a vigorous intellect, though with 
taken out of my hands, by the resolutions of the |, a quaint style, which marred his usefulness, and 
Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. CLarxe,] which ‘ who devoted a long life to all the kindred pursuits, 
practically admit this right by the very enuncia- © bearing upon general as well as upon municipal 
tion of many principles of thelaw of nations. And || law. He says that these declarations are ap- 
allow me further to remark, that if a protest, , peals to opinion. A new school of expounders 
which is truly an act, and a solemn one too, of |: has arisen which denounces them as a 
national intervention, as it points to a particular ` force. 
power and a particular measure, carry with it no i 
necessary obligation for armed action, certainly | ical writers of Europe, Von Genz, while deploring 
a declaration of general principles, common to , the original partition of Poland, and the absence 
all, cannot impose a higher duty upon the party | of any opposition to that iniquitous measure, re- 
making it. When, however, a nation, assometimes | marks: *‘ But that no public demonstration, no 
happens, distinctly announces in its protest, that | ‘energetic remonstrance, no audible disapproba- ; 
acquiescence in its demand, or war is the only 
ternative, in such a case it 
in the event of refusal 


anticipates its course, ils toms of general relaxation and decay of strength | 
i » and must go on to its bel- | ‘ will not escape the observation of the future his- ` 
igerent work. ‘These hostile menaces are, how-  ‘ torian.” e cannot mistake the views of this . 
Se I believe that England adopted this ` statesman. After regretting that neither France | 
ecisive step when there was reason to a prehend ' nor England interposed efficaciously to prevent | 
that some of the Eu i l thi ones 
A eoi n ropean continental Powers || this deed of shame, he regrets that no marked 
contemplated aiding Spain in the subjugation of i testimony of disapprobation was put upon record 


occur. Let no man, therefore, object that such a 


ppeals to. 


One of the most eminent and enlightened polit- ` 


al- i; ‘ tion should have followed, these manifest symp- | 


‘ conservative remedy, for once the epithet is a just 
one, will lead to abuse or will destroy itself by too 
a application. 

e ought neither to mistake our position, nor 
| neglect the obligations it brings with it. We have 
i at length reached the condition of one of the great 
; Powers of the earth, and yet we are but in the in- 
| fancy of our career. The man yet lives, who was 

living, when a primitive forest extended from the 

Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains, trodden only 

by the Indian, and by the animals, his cotenants 
|| Of a world of vegetation, whom God had given to 
| him for his'support. Then a narrow strip upon 
|| the sea-coagt, thirteen remote and dependent colo- 
i: nies, and less than three millions of people, consti- 
: tuted what is now this vast Republic, stretching 

across the continent and extending almost from 

the Northern Tropic to the Arctic Circle. And the 
., man is now living, who will live to see one hun- 
: dred and fifty millions of people, free, prosperous, 

and intelligent, swaying the estinies of this coun- 
try, and exerting a mighty influence upon those 
of the world. And why not, Mr. President? Is 
_ it not likely to be more beneficially exerted, than 
the influence now exercised by the despotic Pow- 
ers of the earth? No one can ddubt this.. Why, 
sir, even Vattel, enlightened as he was, tells us 
that *“ the law of nations is the law of sovereigns. 
It is principally for them and for their ministers, 
that it ought to be written,” &c. The age has 
| got far beyond this degrading doctrine. That law 
wag made for the great civilized community of the 
world, and its obligations and their violations will 
be judged by this high tribunal, and its voice will 
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become, from day to day, louder and more effica- || gary; to her rights and her wrongs; and the prin- || ‘to the British 


cious, Let us aid it by the expression of our 
views, Whenever questions arise interesting to all 
the members of the great commonwealth of nations. || 
There are no considerations of right or expedi- | 
ency to restrain us from such a course; for, as I i 
have shown, we are just as free to act or forbear, © 
after such a declaration, as before. But it has | 
been asked, why proclaim your opinion, unless 
you mean to maintain it by the strong hand? For 
the same reason, that countless representations and 
remonstrances have been made by independent 
Powers, when they had reason to apprehend the 
adoption of measures, hostile to the justprinciples 
of national intercommunication. To mark their 
disapprobation of the act and of the doctrine, that ` 
their silence might not be construed into acquies- © 
ence, and that when, in the mutation of political 
affairs, the proper time should come, they might |; 
interpose effectually, if they should desire it, not | 
concluded by the success of violence nor by the 
lapse of time, that the Power itself, contemplating 
the step, might pause and review its position and 
its pretensions, and the consequences to which it | 
might be led; not knowing, of course, what meas- 
ures might follow these appeals to its sense of | 
right should they fail to be effectual; and, above || 
all, that the public opinion of the world should be | 
rightly instructed and brought to aid these peace- || 
ful efforts to preserve the rights of mankind. And |: 
let no man underrate the power of this mighty en- 
gine for good. It will go on from conquering to 
conquer, till its influence is everywhere estab- 
lished and recognized. Lord Palmerston, when 
. interrogated upon this Hungarian question, in the 
House of Commons, and speaking upon this very 
int, foreshadowed the objection which meets us 
m this country—aye, and overwhelmed it—that | 
there is no uge in these patie declarations, for :' 
they may be thrown back by an arbitrary Power, | 
| 
1 


which may say, using the langurge of that states- 
man, ‘‘ Your opinions are but opinions, and you 
‘express them against our opinions, who have || 
“large armies at our command to back them | 
‘ ich are strongest, opinions or armies?” : 
ss Sir,” he continues—and I recommend the noble | 
sentiment to all who doubt the progress of the 

age—‘‘ Sir, my answer is, that opinions are strong- 

<er than armies. Opinions, if they are founded in | 
‘truth and justice, will in the sod. prevail against | 


. to engage the public attention. 


_of patriotic ex: 


: cient Polish nation, and the guarantees that repeated treg- 


* the bayonets of infantry, the fire of artillery, and | 
“the charges of cavalry.” And he adds: ‘That |; 
* armed with opinion, if that opinion is pronounced |! 
‘with truth and justice, we [the people of the 
* United States as well as the people of England] || 
* are indeed strong, and in the end likely to make |: 
“ our opinions prevail.” | 

Such sentiments as these, uttered in such a || 
place, were not less honorable to the speaker than || 
to the Administration whose organ he was. i 

And who can say how often the designs of am- || 
bition and injustice have been stayed or abandoned 
by energetic representations, an by the manifes- 
tations of public disapprobation? {Í have referred 
to some cases where they failed, but the class of 
those whert they have been successful is vastly 
more numerous—a tribute to the efficacy of amica- 
ble representations and an encouragement to make 
them. 

It has been said, in condemnation, or in reproach 
of this effort, that there are many other suffering 
people and violated principles calling .equally for 
the assertion of this right, and why, it is asked 


| tion of a government thrown upon us, we should 


l 


n the conduct of Ministers;and it will be a new doc- | 


gs 


apa thus brought up are attracting the attention 
of the world, and are discussed in conversation, 
in legislative assemblies, in the public journals, 
and in diplomatic correspondence, and they thus 
commend themselves to general consideration. 
And the facts have been of a nature to impart 
deep interest to the whole subject, and without 
some degree of interest it were vain to endeavor 


Mr. President, what earthly tribunal has a bet- 
ter right than the Congress of the American people 
to pronounce the opinion of that people upon such 
subjects? Ido not speak, lest I should be accused | 
eration, of those qualities, intel- i 
lectualand moral, which are found here, and which | 
are essential to a sound decision; but I speak of: 
its representative capacity, as the depository of ; 
much of the power of a people, whose interest and 
feelings are intimately connected with the broadest 
poe of freedom and independence. Other 

islatures do not hesitate to speak out- boldly 
and firmly. For several years, the Chamber of 
Deputies of France remonstrated, in their answer 
to the annual speech from the Throne, against the 
annihilation of Poland, and in 1840 in this em- 
phatic language: : 

& In all the questions that divide the world, France in- 
vokes but justice; she demands only the respect due to all 
rights. Can she cease to recall to Europe those of the an- | 


ties gave to a generous people, whose misfortune time seems 
only to aggravate.” 

It is well understood, that the government of | 
Louis Philippe was opposed to these declarations, | 
and that they gave serious offence to the Russian ; 
Emperor, who recalled his embassador from the | 
French Court. But no counsels of timidity pre- 
vailed with the members of the Chamber. ‘They 
put their remonstrance into the most solemn form, 
and spread it on record before the world, unawed , 
by apprehensions like those, which there seems ` 
to be a systematic effort to excite in the breasts of 
the American people. But it cannot be done, Mr. 
President. You may persuade and convince our 
countrymen, but it is out of the power of mortal 
man to drive them from the maintenance of their 
rights by any consideration, connected with the 
danger of their assertion. 

When hear a good deal that issaid at this day, 
I become more and more convinged, that the men | 
of the Revolution were peculiarly fitted for the 
work of the Revolution, They sought security 
and justice, not in precedents, but in principles, 
and well is it that they did so, for the history of 
the world is filled with precedents of tyranny and 
oppression, while it does not contain a single ex- 
ample of a government like ours. Its establish- 
ment is a tribute, due to wisdom, patriotism, and 
valor, not to antiquated notions, with nothing to 
recommend them but their age. I believe if we 
had the work of the Revolution and of the forma- 


not do half as well as our fathers did. : 

The English House of Commons have, in dif- 
ferent ways, and upon many occasions, expressed 
their opinions upon questions of international law 
by direct addresses to the Crown, or by votes upon 


. - ° | 
trine there, that such proceedings give just cause | 


of offence to other Powers, or that- they necessa- |j 


rily commit a nation to support them by war, | 
when they fail, as a remedy of peace. I shall not 
turn over the pages of English Parliamentary his- 


sneeringly, if not triumphantly, why do you not |; tory to seek examples of this nature, for they are 
extend your regards and your action to all such |; familiar to all who are conversant with the British 

‘ cases? And as that is impossible with any useful || political annals; but there was a declaration made 
result, as every one knows, we are, therefore, to |: by Lord Palmerston, upon one of these occasions, 
sit still and do nothing, because we cannot do , so just in itself and so applicable to this country, | 
everything. Such is no dictate of wisdom or anys :, that I am tempted to refer to it, and to commend 
either in political or ethical philosophy. The |. 


e | it to the attention of all those who desire to incul- 
prudent statesman looks to what is practicable, as || cate the doctrine, that we ought to live in a state | 
well as what is right. The principle imbodied in || of Chinese isolation from the political affairs of the | 
the ne is eae applies ae EE i world, rm $ A ame er a | 
armed intervention in the internal affairs of other {| upon the welfare of mankind. e British Sec- | 
countries; and if our discussion and our imme- lj retary of State measured the duty of his count: 

diate action have reference to the attack upon |; bya far higher standard: “ He was not prepared, 

pon | g p: 
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ublic. Constitutional States he 
‘considered to be the natural allies of this coun- 
‘try; and whoever might be in ofice conductin 
‘the affairs of Great Britain, he was persuad 
‘ that no English Ministry would perform its duty, 
‘if it were inattentive to the interests: of such 
‘t States.” ` 

As to the feeling of the British Parliament and 
public, Lord Palmerston spena as one having au- 
thority; but as to the people of the United States, 
no authority is necessary to speak for them, be- 
| cause their feelings are open to all the world. And 


|; is the American Congress the only free Legisla- 


; ture where such sentiments find no 
| the rights and law of nations no effectual support ? 
' Mr. Canning, upon a memorable occasion, not un- 
_ like the present in its relation to the independence 
' of nations, most truly remarked, that ‘those per- 
i “sons seem to me to imagine, that under no possible 
| circumstances can an honest man endeavor to keep 
| ‘his country upon a line with the progress Of polit- 
‘ical knowledge, and to adaptits course to the vary- 
‘ing circumstances of the world. Such an attempt 
‘is branded as an indication of mischievous inten- 
‘tions.”? How accurately does this eminent man, 
in describing the opposition that liberal efforts en- 
countered in England, point out the very opposi- 
tion that similar efforts encounter here, and the 
| reproaches they bring with them? He was for 
, “pressing generous and noble sentiments into the 
| service of his country.” Weare rebuked for ad- 
| vocating such sentiments, and the everlasting fear, 
| that some terrible caldmity is to befall us, within 

the course of the next ten centuries, if we depart 
‘one inch from the trodden path, paralyses many 
| a clear head and many a sound heart, and sends 
| them for refuge to the stend-still policy; a policy 
| unfit for the age, unacceptable to the American 


response, and 


|| people, and unworthy of our country and its insti- 


| tutions. Itis far better to keep on the line of polit- 
| ical knowledge, as Mr. Canning terms the adapta- 


|; tion of the feelings and policy of a nation to its 


true position, than to stand still upon the line of 
recedents, and to let the world get far ahead of us, 
orgetting or fearing—in the language of a states- 
man; transferred from this Chamber to thedirection 
of our foreign affairs, the equal of Canning in 
genius and mental vigor—forgetting or fearing 
“ that we are in an age of progress.” 

And we may well look around and ask each 
other, as one of the noblest men that ever o upied 
a geat in this or in any other legislative body; bright 
in intellect, pure in purpose, splendid in his powers 
of eloquence, but now struck down by Providence 
to the regret of his country, which has anticipated 
the judgment of history, by one universal tribute 
of respect for his services and his worth, we may 
ask each other, as he asked the legislators of a 
former day, ‘* Are the representatives alone to be 
isolated from the common atmosphere of the 
world??? If we commit this error, we shall be iso~ 
lated from the feelings and confidence of our fellow- 
citizens, and find, wher too late, that we are un- 
worthy exponents of their sentiments. 

Many objections, more or less plausible, have 
been presented to deter us from any action in this 
| matter, but not one of them, with more confidence. 
or pertinacity, nor with less regard to the true cir- 
cumstances of our position, than that which warns 
us, that by such a proceeding we should vielate 
alike the traditions of our policy and the advice of 
our wisest statesmen, and especially the injunc- 
tions of Washington and Jefferson. Never were 
just recommendations more nappy ap- 
plied, than in this attempt to apply the views of 
those great men to the circumstances in which we 
are placed. 

on-intervention, it is said, was the policy 
they maintained, and the legacy they bequeathed 
to us; but is it possible that a single American 
can be found, who believes that either of those 
patriots would condemn the declaration of his 
country’s opinion upon a great question of public 
law, because they condemned its interference with 
the affairs of other nations? Why, this is our af- 
fair, sir; an affair as interesting to us as to any 


Hungary, the reason is obvious and justifiable. || ‘he said, to admit that the independence of con- 
There are eonditions of the public mind, arising ||.‘ stitutional States, whether they were powerful 
out of passing events, favorable to the considera- | ‘like France, or the United States, or of less rela- 
tion of particular questions, while others are cast || ‘tive political importance, such as the minor States 
into the shade, and command no attention. The || ‘of Germany, ever could be a matter of indiffer- 
former is the state of things in relation to Hun- || ‘ence to the British Parliament, or he should hope 


other community on the face of the globe; one 
which involves the safety of independent States, 
and the true intent and obligation of the code, that 
regulates their intercourse. ; 
hat did Washington say on this subject? 
These are his words: ane 
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“ It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent allian- 
ees with any portion of the foreign world.” ue 

“Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate. 
eurselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitades of | 
her [European] politics, or the ordinary circumstances or — 
eollisions of her friendships and enmitics.’? 


| 


These sentiments speak for themselves, and are 
commended no less by the authority that uttered 
them, than by theirown justice to the American 
people. Ingenuity itself cannot torture them into | 
the service of the opposition to the present propo- , 
sition, one which seeks no ‘‘ alliances ” and asks ` 
for no “artificial ties.” It limits itself to a simple 
declaration of opinion. Butif the language em- 
ployed by Washington required any special key | 
for its true construction, it would be found in the | 
history of his Administration, and in the peculiar 
difficulties it encountered. It is well known that ' 
the early events of the French Revolution ex- ` 
cited a powerful feeling in the United States, and 
this feeling displayed itself in strong attachment to |: 
France and in hostile demonstrations against Eng- | 
land. Theaid we received from the former Power 
in our revolutionary struggle, and the efforts of the 
French people to break the iron yoke which had | 
pressed upon them for centuries, joined to the bit- 
ter recollectton of the conduct of England during 
our struggle with her, to her retention of the west- 
ern ports, and to her notorious violation of our 
maritime rights, sufficiently account for this feel- 
ing; and its manifestation greatly embarrassed the 
administration of General Washington, and ren- 
dered it very difficult for him, even with the weight . 
of his character, which wags a powerful coadjutor |: 
in the work, to preserve that line of neutral policy 
he had wisely adopted. And the original tregty . 


country a serious burden, by guarantying the pos- 
session of her West India Islands, thus involving | 
us, as she contended, in her controversy with Eng- i; 
land. And these were the evils that Washington i! 
had encountered, and’ against the recurrence of i 
which he warned his countrymen. But who de- ;' 
mands an alliance with any Power in Europe, or , 
who has the least desire that we should form any ; 
other trenties than those which regulate our com- | 
merce and our usual intercourse ? 

“© And the authority of Mr. Jefferson has been in- 
voked with as little reason in condemnation of | 
this measure. ‘* Peace,” said that Patriarch of || 
the Democratic faith, ‘* Peace, commerce, and : 
honest friendship with all nations; entangling alli- | 
ances with none.” Why, sir, there is no room | 
for argument between the man who gives to this |. 
language of Mr. Jefferson its true and natural im- | 
port, and him, who appties it to the assertion of a 
great nationalright. They have no common ground 
to stand upon. When the declaration of an im- | 
portant principle, common to all nations, and made | 
In connection with none, is shown to be an entan- | 
gling alliance with one of them, then may this |. 
sentiment be appealed to and the people warned ; 
against its violation. 
` Mr. President, the wonderful advance of skill |' 
and science has brought Europe nearer to us now, | 
than was Savannah to Philadelphia, at the adop- | 
tion of the Constitution. And similar causes are |! 
probably destined yet more to diminish the dis- |! 
tance; and the increase of thé moral and material |: 
interchange, consequent upon the progress of the |. 
age, has not been less remarkable, than the m- 
crease in the facilities of intercourse. We cannot 
be insensible to the onward march of events in the . 
old hemisphere, nor indifferent to their operation ` 
upon the great mass of the people. Undoubtedly . 

urope, to some extent, has peculiar interests and ` 
a peculiar policy, with which we have no concern. 
Dynastic laws, the balance of power, the influence 
claimed by five great States—these and other max- 
ims of policy give rise to questions, with which ‘ 
we have no desire to intermeddle. But, besides 
these, there are great principles of the laws of na- 
tional intercommunication often coming up for 
discussion and decision in Europe, and which 
affect the interest and the safety of all the inde- 
pendent States of the world. The former wemay | 
regard, merely with the natural interest, which is ` 
felt in passing events; but the latter we should 
watch with sleepless vigilance, taking care that no 
innovation be established in the public laws, with- 
out our consent, to which we should be called u pon 
to submit hereafter, on the ground of its having :: 
been sanctioned by-time an acquiescence; as the i: 


‘all future times, is there any man in this broad 


- and still more is coming, the time of our strength, 


.. eal exiles, and in a tone which indicates that what |: 


: ernment is already up and doing, preparing to meet 


i from the jealous wrath of the oppressor, who | 


declaration or 


right to search our vésseis would have been estab- | 


inception. i 
Mr. President, near the commencement of the | 


` French Revolution two decrees were passed by the |. 
: Convention, one of which attacked the independ- | 
‘ ence of nations, by inviting the people everywhere | 


to throw off existing monarchical governments, | 
and promising intervention by an armed force; ; 


while the other went back to ages of barbarism |: 


: by proclaiming, that no quarter should be granted ; 
' toany garrison, which should not surrender within 


twenty-four hours. Shouid any pation, rejecting 


‘its own duties and setting at defiance the rights 
‘and opinions of the world, attempt to establish 


such principles at this day, by promulgating them | 
in solemn legislative acts, as rules of conduct in 


: land, who would invite our submission to them, 


even by silent acquiescence, instead of rebuking 
them in an authoritative manner, as indefensible 


: innovations into the laws of nations? 


Whether theadministration of Washington took 


' ground against these quasi manifestoes, either by 


diplomatic representations or otherwise, Í do not , 
know. His wasa period of difficulty, and that 
was the time of our weakness. Now has come, 


and with it a new position, and, if not new duties, 
more powerful motives for decisive action. No 
man can fail to see, that the principles of the first | 
of these French decrees, and of the Russian | 
ukases, for such in effect they are, would give to | 


. foreign powers the right to intermeddle in the.in- ; 


ternal affairs of this country, whenever any of 
them believed, or affected to believe, that circum- 
stances existed here, condemned by that system | 
of supervision, thus sought to be established ? | 

Rumors have recently reached us, which may 
warn us to be ready to take our part in the asser- |! 
tion of great rights, intimately connected with the |: 
spirit of our own institutions. It is said, and with 


continental Powers have remonstrated with Eng- 
land against the refuge she has afforded to politi- |: 


is refused to diplomatic representations may be |' 
demanded with hostile menaces. It is difficitlt to |; 
believe that the folly of power and despotism can | 
go so far, and yet a similar demand on Turkey 
shows, that if it do not, it is not because they are ; 
restrained by a sense of right, or by a regard to |: 
the independence of other Powers. The liberty of |: 
escape is to be wrested from the unfortunate pa- ; 


; triot, and the liberty of the dungeon and of death 
; only allowed to him. Europe is to become one 


vast prison-house, and the aspirations of freedom, 
inexpiable crimes, which the hunters of men are 
to pursue eternally, and to punish inexorably. | 

l believe England will meet such an insolent and . 
barbarous demand in that sturdy spirit of resist- 
ance, which her people have so often displayed; 
and recent advices inform us, that the British Gov- 


a grave conjuncture by fortifications, looking to 
the defence of London, and by other military, and 
by naval precautions. But who does not know, 
that if thts pretension succeed there, our time of 
trial would come next? The broad ocean is not 
broad enough to separate the victims of despotism || 


might well fear that the gales of the Atlantic would 
bear to his dominions that loud note cf sympathy ° 
which marks the interest the American people 
take, and which Washington took in the strug- 


: gles of freedom. Well, sir, if this work goes on, 


and the decree goes forth to the world, either b 
y action, are we to wait till the 
storm bursts upon us, before we even raise a` 


voice in support of national and natural rights? 


. No, sir; he who should recommend such a timid 


poney; would find his countrymen far ahead of 
im in their generous appreciation of their rights 
and their duties. Distinct manifestations of such 
an intention toattack the independence of England, 
for such a cause, would rouse a spirit of indigna- 
tion in this country, which would not be diverted 
from its purpose by the cold allegation, that we 


: intervene in the affairs of other nations, when we 
. pronounce our judgment upon a monstrous pre- 


tention utterly incompatible with the most sacred | 
attributes of independence, and that to do so is to | 


., and policy are to 
ii thus avoiding conclusions against us, and reserv- 
| ing all our rights and all our remedies, whatever 
: these may be, for future consideration, when the 


form “entangling alliances,” and ‘artificial ties.” 


| lished had we not resisted the claim, at its very |) As there must be two parties, at least, to all alli- 


ances and artificial ties, it will be time to announce 
our danger when there is any serious proposition 
to unite ourselves with any other Power. 
` Mr. President, it has often been said, that we 
have a mission to fulfill, anf so, indeed, has every 
nation; and the first mission of each is toconduct 
its own affairs honestly and fairly, for its own 
benefit; but after that, its position and institutions 
may give to it peculiar influence in the prevailing 
moral and political controversies of the world, 
which it is bound to exert for the welfare of all. 
While we disclaim any crusading spirit against 
the political institutions of other countries, we 
may well regard with deep interest the struggling 
efforts of the oppressed through the world, and 
deplore their defeat, and rejoice in their success. 
And can any one doubt, that the evidences of sym- 
athy which are borne to Europe from this great 
Repeblic will cheer the hearts, even when they do 
not aid the purposes, of the downtrodden masses, 
to raise themselves, if not to power, at least to 
protection? Whatever duties may be ullimately 
imposed on us by that dark future which over- 
shadows Europe, and which we cannot foresee, 
and ought not to undertake to define, cireumstances 


{ point out our present policy, while, at the same 


time, they call upon us to exert our moral influ- 


: ence in support of the existing principles of public 


law, placed in danger, not merely by the ambition, 
but still more by the fear of powerful monarchs— 
the fear lest the contagion of liberty should spread 
over their dominions, carrying destruction to the 
established systems of oppression. But I repeat 
emphatically what I said upon a former occasion, 
when this subject was before us, and what upon 
no occasion have I since contradicted or unsaid, 
and I may add, what I distinctly stated to the mar- 
tyr of the struggles of his own country, now the 
honored guest of ours, in the first conversation | 


': had with him upon this subject—that the people 
| a good deal of confidence, that the great European |! 


of the United States were not prepared to maintain 


: the rights of Hungary by war; that the only in- 


fluence we could exert was a moral, and not a 
physical one. And certainly the considerations, 
connected with this branch of the subject, are so 
obvious to me, that I must be allowed to expres 


: my surprise, that any American could seriously 
' contemplate an offensive war, I mean offensive in 


the ‘nature of its operations, though not in its 
causes, against Russia and Austria, in the present 
condition of this country and of Europe, to be 
carried on by fleets and armies, sent to the Adri- 
atic or to the Baltic, or to both. Such an under- 
taking can hardly be the subject of serious investi- 
gation, nor worthy of serious refutation. The very 
statement of the necessary preparations would be 
rebuke enough for such a proposition. With a 
power of self-defence which could resist the world, 


|, Our capacity for distant foreign warfare is unequal 


to such gigantic undertakings. Our present duty 
lace our views upon record, 


proper exigency may arise, when the political vi- 
cissitudes of Europe may strengthen the force of 


; Opinion there, by increasing the number and power 


of the free States, which would be as much inter- 
ested as we are in this great question, and whose 
views would be similar to our own. I have no 
doubt but there are violations of the public law— 
and this, in my opinion, is one of then—which 
would justify the armed action of any nation, 
though it is no part of the task I have imposed . 
upon myself to define or even to enumerate them. 
I leave that duty to those who may come after us, 


- and whose position may require their decision. In 


all cases, therefore, of our action upon this sub- 
ject, I think we should limit ourselves, for the 
present, to the declaration of our opinions of great 
questions and there stop, leaving the future to dis- 


- close our proper obligations and our proper line of 
_ policy. 


ut the present has its duties as well as 
the future, and among these is a just regard to the 
condition of the country, and to the prudent ap- 
plication of her resources to objects within our 
reach, so that while exercising her rights as a 
coequal pewer of the earth, she shall be free to 
choose her remedy and the time for it. The day 
may come, will come indeed, when we may act 
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without hesitation, as we may act without appre- 
hension. To that day let us dismiss the question 
of force. 

Mr. President, the Senate will observe that 1 
have not referred to the remarks of the honorable 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cuarxe] in the 
course of the observations I have submitted to the 
Senate. I did not do it because I had prepared 
this speech before he commenced the discussion. 
T listened with great pleasure and interest to the 
views which he expressed on yesterday. There 
was much that deserved serious consideration, and 
perhaps, if this discussion is prolonged, I shall 
abe occasion to say something in reference to 
them. 
examine the honorable Senator’s speech, as I be- 
lieve it has not been published. 

But there were one or two things, which I wish 
to refer to at this time. I understood the honor- 
able gentleman to say something about making a 
hecatomb of the experience we have acquired since 
the death of the first and greatest of our Presi- 
dents, the Father of his Country, as a sort of ex- 
piatory sacrifice to his memory. That memory, 
sir, is written upon the hearts of his countrymen. 
Of all the names that are recorded on the long roll 
of history, the brightest and the purest is the name 
of Washington. If he could descend among us, 
he would be the first to condemn sucha proposition. 
The Senator calls upon us to make a burnt-offer- 
ing, like that made by the Arabjan Caliph, when 
he entered the city of Alexandria and burned its 


celebrated library, saying, with the ignorance of a | 


barbarian and the zeal of a fanatic, that, if it con- 
tained only -what was in the Koran, it was unne- 
ceasary, and if it contained what was not there, it 
was unholy. The learning of the world was thus 
sacrificed to a false religion and a false prophet. 
But no such auto da fe becomes the manes of 
Washington. His presente and example should 
be studied with reverence by hiscountrymen. But 
the honorable Senator from Rhode Island asks us 


to reject all we have learned since, to do precisely | 


what that great man did, to stand on the very 
ground we then occupied, and whatever changes 
the country may have undergone to change nothing 
in our line of policy, but to preserve that immuta- 
bility, while onwards is the great word of our day. 
No, sir, no, | repeat again; let us study with atten. 
tion the course and the motives of Washington. 
No one regards them with more reverence than I 
do; but the condition of our country and of the 
world has greatly changed since the period of his 
Administration. We were then young in political 
life, weak, surrounded with difficulties from with- 
out, and divided within; and the wise counsels 
of Washington guided us through those perilous 
times, and we eocully acquired strength -and 
security. But Washington would not now ad- 
minister the foreign policy of this country as he 
did then, nor would Fefeson; nor Madison. Do 
you believe, sir, that either of those eminent 
statesmen would now suffer those notorious vio- 
lations of our maritime rights, which then took 
pláce, without a resort to war? Do you believe 
they would stop to argue the illegality of such 
acts of injustice, instead of meeting them with all 
the power of the Republic? Would they now en- 
ter into a diplomatic correspondence about impress- 
ment, or Berlin, or Milan decrees, or Orders “in 
Council? Or would they think of non-intercourse 
or an embargo? No, sir—no. We have got far 
ahend of all that. The first man taken by force 
from an American ship, if the act were notimmedi- 
ately disavowed and atoned for, should be the signal 
for war—to be terminated only by complete satis- 
facaon. He, who reviews the history of our 
country, during the first four of its Administra- 
tions, cannot fail to be struck with the wanton 
violations of the law of nations, and with the in- 
juries—aye, and the insults heaped upon us by the 
then two ro belligerant Powers of the world 

France and England. It was a contest of rapacity 

in which each party justified its own conduct, not 
because it was right or legal, but because the other 
had 


T have not had an opportunity as yet to ` 
‘resemblance in the character of the two men. | 
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:: not whether we were injured, but which of these 

© Powers robbed us first, so as to afford a justifi- 
. cation to the other for robbing us afterwards. 
Thanks to this age of progress, our country, its 
power, its position, and its influence, have all 
changed since then, and a corresponding change 
should take place in much of our foreign policy. 
Let us keep on the level of our position, and add 


our own experience to that of our fathers, and ; 


not shut out the light of our own day. 
The Senator from Rhode Island, to cast reproach 
upon Kossuth, compares his conduct to that of 
net, the French 
tration of Washington. Mr. President, there is 
no more analogy in the two cases, than there is 


, Genet was the accredited Minister of France to 
this country, received and recognized as such. In 


the phrensy which seemed to accompany the com- | 
> mencement of the French Revolution, Genet made | 


propositions to this Government, inconsistent with 


|i 
j is neutral position and duties; and, these being | 


‘| rejected, he appealed from the government of the 


|| people to the people themselves—thus violating all | 
:: the comity of national intercourse, ‘as well as the ! 
It was one of the most unjusti- | 
'i fiable, as well as impudent steps, ever taken by a : 


© law of nations. 


|, diplomatic agent. But the Hungarian exile comes 


among us as a private and banished man, with no <i 


relations to the Government, but those growing 
` out of laws common to every one, citizen or stran- 
ger. He talks to the American people about the 
wrongs of his country, and he talked to the Brit- 
_ish people in the same way; and even in England, 


where the Government is sensitive enough on the ;. 


; subject of its rights, no man, public or private, 
arraigned his course, as‘even indelicate to the au- 


‘ thorities, while addréssing the people. It was a |, 
discovery reserved for this country, and, indeed, : 


: for the bosom of the American Senate. And are 


| we so jealous of our authority, that we are-to cen- | 


i sure, perhaps to punish, a foreigner, because he 
tells the story of his country’s wrongs to this great 
i pope: Or are we are to punish the people for 
‘| hearing him? I have heard of many a difficult 
|| job, andertaken by ignorance and presumption, 
i, but I think I never heard of one like that. 
i! The honorable Senator quoted various passages, 
| from men more or less eminent, relative to the 
doctrine under discussion, and in support of his 
position. He did not read them, nor have I had 


an opportunity to examine them. I cannot, there- : 


fore, say what they inculcate, nor how far the 

views expressed are controlled or limited by the 
` context, without which it is impossible to form a 
i: correct. opinion upon the subject. When they 
ii appear in print, I am willing to examine them, 
| carefully and dispassionately, recollecting, how- 
‘| ever, that they are but opinions upon a question 
‘| of our foreign policy, the true course of which 
‘| is indicated, from hour to hour, by passing events, 
‘land by the mighty growth of our power and 


|| influence, far more eleatly than by the views of 


i individuals, however emment, formed under far 
i different circumstances. If, however, the Senator 


i than in the one he did me the honor to make to 
<; what I said upon a former occasion upon this sub- 
: ject, I do not see, that they add any strength to the 
| position he has assumed. He quoted the remarks 
| I made deprecatory of war; remarks identical in 
_ their tenor, with those I have just submitted to 
i the Senate upon that. subject, that this country 
li was not in a condition to support the rights of 
i Hungary by war. If the honorable Senator 
|, supposed I should vary one hair’s breadth from 
.| this ground, he is no doubt by this time satisfied 
‘| of his error. I not only adhere to, but repeat it. 
|! But, sir, what has this to do with the right or ex- 
|| pediency of declaring our opinion upon a great 
| uestion of public law? The peint involved in 
j is discussion is, whether we shall assert anim- 
|! portant principle of the law of nations; and when 
l; Feia quoted, and correctly, too, as saying that we 
“| are not in a condition to intervene by arms, refer- 


preyed upon neutral commerce, and therefore |‘ ence is made to a sentiment which, has not the 


it would have its share of the spoil. Like the || slightest bearing upon the question between us. 
robber, who takes your purse because a predecessor || That is not whether we shall go to war, but 


in crime had taken one from you before. 


And |! whether we shall exercise a coequal power, as one 


we actually argued all this thing, because we |i of the Governments of the world, in the adfust- 


were too Weak to avenge it. 


And bottles of ink || ment of the great 
and quires of paper were exhausted in the inquiry, {} 


principles of public law. 


inister, during the adminis- `i 


“was not more fortunate in the other references, ` 
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THE COMPROMISE MEASURES: 
SPEECH OF HON. J. J. McRAE, - 


te, OF MISSISSIPPI, i 
In Tue Senare, January 29, 1852. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of thefol- 
lowing resolution: 

A Resolution declaring the Measures of Adjustment to be 
a definitive settlement of the questions growing out of 
domestic slavery. 

Be it resolved, That the series of measures embraced in 
the acts entitled “ An act proposing to the State of Texas 
the establishment of her northern and western boundaries, 
the relinquishment, by the said State, of all territory claimed 
by her exterior to said boundaries, and of all her claims 
upon the United States, and to establish a territorial govern- 
ment for New Mexico,” approved September 9, 18503 “ An’ 
` act for the admission of the State of California into the 
', Union,” approved September 9, 1850; “ An act to establish 
, & territorial government for Utah,” approved September 9, 
| 1850; “ An act to amend and supplementary to an act en- 
: titled € An act respecting fugitives from justice, snd persons 
escaping from the service of their masters,’ approved Feb- 
ruary 12, 1793,” approved September 18, 1850; and ° Act 
to suppress the slave trade in the Distriet of Columbia,” 
approved September 20, 1850, commonly known as the 
. © Compromise Acts,” are, in the judgment of this body, a 
' settlement in principle and substance—a finaleettiement of 
the dangerous and exciting subjects whieh they embrace, 
and ought to be adhered to by Congress until time and ex- 
perience shall demonstrate the necessity of further legista- 
tion to guard against evasion or abuse. 


i Mr. McRAE said: Mr. Presment: It is with 
| very great diffidence that I would rise to address the: 
i 


i, Senate upon any question. It is with much greater 
: diffidence that I rise to speak ‘upon the resolution 
‘under consideration, and the questions which it 
‘, embraces, which I know have been so often and 
so ably discussed heretofore, in this Chamber of 
the Great, BY the brightest and tallest intellects, of 
l! the land. would” Hot speak at’ all ‘upon this 
question, because J concur most fully in the re- 
mark which was made yesterday by the honorable 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Manevum,] 
that the discussion of this resolution here is un- 
l ponani not only unprofitable to the Senatey 
{| but unprofitable to the country—I would, there- 
|! fore, not iope at all: upon the attention of the 
ji Senate upon this question, werc it not that the ne- 
|! cessity of my position seems to require it, And 
|! E hope that nobody has formed any high expecta- 
i. tions of any poor things which I may have to say, 
|! because, if they have, to my embarrassment will 
|; be added my mortification to disappoint them. 
`. Sir, the State of Mississippi has occupied a pe- 
culiar position in relation to the measures of com- 
, promise; and as this resolution, in its original form, 
| was introduced by a Senator from Mississippi, 
j! [Mr. Foote,] my late colleague, who was: about 
|, taking his departure from the Senate when I took 
i! my seat here, and it was approved by him in its 
eee form, and as 1 am now.the only Senator 
; here from Mississippi, and as | entertain views 
li different from his with regard to the propriety of 
‘| the introduction of the resolution; as well as to-its 
present form, I have felt itto be my duty to ex- 
press the views which I entertain-upon ity as well 
as the views which I entertain in reference to the 
uestions which it embraces. Here. | will say, 
that whatever may have been the opposition of 


j 
| 


i promise when they 
ıı Congress of the Uni 


‘| our position. 

'' This question was submitted to the people of 
li Mississippi, to be determined by a direct vote of 
|, the people, as to the position which the State 
| should occupy in her relations with the Federal 
i Government in reference to acquiescence in these 
| measures; and a mjoy of the people décided in 
|! favor of acquiescence. Ï was of that party which 
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had been mainly instrumental in evoking that ex- | 
pression of the popular will. And after this de- i 
cision was made by the majority, I felt it to be 
my duty, and the duty of the party with which | 
1 acted, to yi ant í 
by the people. That decision did not change my : 
judgment, nor the judgment of the party wit 

which I acted, with reference to the merits of | 


came our duty on a great question of this kind— 
a great State question, in which two parties had 
been arrayed against each other, when the major- 
ity had decided, to acquiesce in thìs decision. ‘The 
main object which we had in view, in evoking this 
expression of the popular will, was, that the posi- 
tion which we desired the State to take should be 
maintained. Another was, that if a different posi- 
tion was taken—if those in favor of acquiescence 
were in the majority—that then we might go to that 


sition; and that the entire will and understand- ` 
ing of the State should be concentrated in that , was elected to determine the position which the agitation on this subject, an 


action. This was also a main reason which in- 
duced us to evoke this expression of the popular 
will on this question. 

As I have said, I am now for acquiescence in 
these measyres; and the party in my own State 
whose sentiments I represent here, are also in 
favor of acquiescence, if, in the course of my 

ment, or in the remarks which I shall make, 
I should happen to differ with other honorable 
Senators in the views which I take as to the pro- 
priety of the introduction of this resolution, or as 
to its merits, and the merits of the measures of 
compromise, I hope it will not be charged upon 
me that I am therefore a disunionist; and that I 
am therefore now in favor of disturbing the 
measures of compromise.’ 

I shall address myself first to the merits of the 
resolution upon its face. I shall speak first as to | 
the propriety of its introduction here; secondly, as : 
to its objects; thirdly, as to its merits; and lastly, | 
as to the merits of the measures which it embraces. 

Firat, then, as to the propriety of the introduc- ; 
tion of the resolution. I recollect that Byron, in ' 
what is called his Dream, in speaking of the youth | 
who was one of the subjects of it, when, afiermany | 
changes in his life, he stood before the altar to be | 
wedded to one who was not the choice of his boy- 


hood; and describing the thoughts which,growing | 


out of former associations, at that moment fill 
his mind, shutting out from him the light and the 


scenes which surrounded him, concludes his stanza | jt be said that the State of Mississippi expected . 


most beautifully by saying, in reference to these 
thoughts, | 


“ What business had they there at such a time.” 


Well, after seven months of the time of the last 
Congress being spent in the agitation of the ques- 
tions of slavery, connected with these acts of com- | 
promise——after the deepest agitation, and most in- 
tense excitement, notonly in Congress, but th rough- 
out the whole country, in reference to these meas- 
ures; and since all the Southern States have deter- 
mined to acquiesce in them—for coöperation in 
South Carolina is nothing more than acquiescence; | 
and since there is no fiat in any other quar- 
ter of the Union to disturb these menaures by the | 
fature action of Congress; and when we find this | 
resolution here creating agitation and discussion, | 
shutting us out, as it were, from the light of recon- | 
ciliation which is beginning to beam in upon usfrom | 
all quarters, shutting us out from the business of | 
practical and useful legislation demanded by the — 

eat interests of the country, may I not well"say 
in reference to it, if not beautifully, at least appro- 
priately, 

“ What business has it here at such a time.” 


_ Mr. President, in my judgment the introduc- ` 
tion of this resolution here—the discussions upon 
it, the agitation of the slavery question in the Sen- 
ate of the United States renewed on account of its | 
iftroduction, was wholly unexpected to the coun- . 

T believe I may say with certainty, that it | 

was unexpected to the people of Mississippi. 1- 
was somewhat actively and extensively engaged 
in the canvass of the State of Mississippi precedin 
what was termed the Convention election in whic 
the question of acquiescence or resistance to these | 
measures was submitted to a direct vote of the ` 
people in the choice of representatives to decide 
upon thatquestion. I addressed numerous public | 
meetings—perhaps fifty—some of them large | 
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meetings, composed of equal numbers of both par- 
ties; I met my late colleague [Mr. Foote] at three 
different points in the 


| friends said, that they wished him to occupy the 
i whole time, that he might go over the whole 
| merits of the questions of compromise and the 


| to them; and I will say here, on the floor of the 
| Senate, that I never heard at any time, nor in any 
place, the slightest intimation that this agitation 
was again to be renewed in the Congress of the 
United States. On the contrary, it was a great 
argument, and had great influence with the people, 
urged by the acquiescence party, that if our party 
: gueceeded, agitation would be kept up: if theirs 
' succeeded, it would be at an end, and quiet would 
everywhere be restored to the country. 
Let me go further: This convention, which 


' State of Mississippi should take in reference to 
these questions, expressed an opinion in reference 
| to what they considered to be the proper policy of 

‘| the country on this subject, and especially as to 

! what should be the policy of the State of Missis- 

i sippi. I will read one of the resolutions adopted 
by what was called the Union Convention—be- 
cause the Union party was successful in the con- 
test which was waged in our State. The seventh 
of a series of resolutions adopted by that Conven- 
tion was in these words: 

“That as the people of the State of Mississippi, in the 
opinion of this convention, desire all further agitation of 
the slavery question to cease, and have acted upon and de- 
cided all the foregoing questions, thereby making it the duty 
of this convention to pass no acts within the purview and 
spirit of the law under which it was called, this convention 
deems it unnecessary to refer to the people, for their ap- 


proval or disapproval at the ballot-box, it action in the 
premises.”’ 


So averse to agitation was the Union party in 
Mississippi, who triumphed in the State, that 
in the expression of their opinion in convention, | 
they said that in order to arrest all further agitation | 
of the slavery question, they would not even refer. 
the action of the convention to the people of the | 
State for their ratification, as was required by the | 

! law under which the convention was called. 


| if they did not expect the question to be agitated | 
in A the State of Mississippi;if the Union party 
itself took that position, with what propriety can 


| the agitation to be renewed by such a resolution 
‘in Congress involving the whole merits of the 
i Measures of compromise? 


; Icome next, Mr. President, to the object of the | 


resolution. Itisreally difficult for meto decide what 
the object of this resolution is. The resolution 
| itself merely proposes an enunciation of the opin- 

enate in reference to these questions. 


‘ion of the 
! If adopted unanimously by this body, it cannot 


| no additional sanction to the laws of the Congress 
of the United States which have alread een 


the Government, in all its departments, is bound. 

to see faithfully executed. Whether the object of | 
the resolution is to quiet or produce agitation, I | 
am unable to say; I know, however, what the ef- 
fects of the resolution are Its effects are to pro- 
duce agitation and excitement, and are to extend 
that agitation and excitement throughout the coun- 
| try. 
the Abolitionists even in the commencement of 


sion of opinion made by them with reference to 
the best mode of carrying out their policy—pub- 
lished as early as 1835, in a tract isted. 

New England Anti-Slave 

to the debates which took 
the subject, they say: 


“ Everything the Southern members said only confirmed 


Society. In reference 
place in Congress on 


subject of slavery fully before Congress. No measure will 
be more effectual to diffusé information and kindle thought 


‘| and feeling throughout the land. Congress is as the central 
Tt sends light and warmth to the extremities of the . 


eun. 
system which r-volves about it.” 


I will say, that from the beginning, the polic 
of the Anti-Slavery party was, to get the subj 


iscuasion of these ques- | 


à t tions; I was present at one point where discus- | 
eld acquiescence to the decision made | sion was refused to me upon the ground,. as his | 
cq | po gr 


| 
ay 


ow | 


hese are the effects of it. Why, what said | 


us in the persuasion that we must persist until-we get the | 
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South as to the action of Congress is on account 
of the anti-slavery agitation here. What do the 
Abolitionists say further in an address issued by 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, now powerful 
at the North, about the same time? 


“ A thorough discussion of thie whole subject in the halls 
i of our National Legislature would be equa! toa discussion 


| in the Legislature of every slaveholding State inthe Union.’ 
these measures; but it changed our action. It be- | position which the State should take in reference | 


Nothing can be more calculated in its effects 
‘than the discussions upon this resolution here, to 
| keep up this agitation and excitement throughout 
ii the country, when all had supposed that the coun- 
ii try was quiet in reference to the subject. Where 
'i is agitation prevailing now on the slavery question? 
` Nowhere but in the Senate of the United States; 
es, in one other place—and | beg pardon of the 

; Renate for naming the association; I beg pardon 
. of the country fer making the association—no, 
' gir, not for making it, but for mentioning it: there 
is, I understand, one other place where there is 
that is among the 
free colored population of the city of New York. 
{ have seen recently a very graphic description of 


.. their proceedings, in that greatest of all newspapers 


in the Union for giving information on all subjects, 
the New York Herald. I have seen more recently 
a call for another meeting of these people. I] think 
it is time that in the Senate of the United States— 
the most dignified body in the world, one which 
ought in its action to do that which is most calcu- 
lated to give peace and harmony to the country— 
| this agitation should cease. , 
| Next, I come to the merits of the resolution 
' upon its face. There are, to my mind, four specific 
objections to this resolution as it now stands. The 
first is, that the body of the resolution does not 
: go to the extent which the title implies. This is 
not a very material objection, because if the body 


|. of the yesolution went to the extent which it ought 


to go, and which, in my judgment, the people of 

Mississippi, in determining to acquiesce in the 
, Measures of adjustment, thought it ought to go, 
then the preamble could be easily altered so as to 
| make it correspond with the body of the resolu- 
tion.. The preamble, or title of the resolution, is, 
“A resolution declaring the measures of adjust- 
ment to be a.definitive settlement of the questions 
| growing out of domestic slavery.” The pream- 
| ble is.very full. It goes not only to the measures 
of adjustment, but to all questions growing out of 
the institution of domestic slavery. Now, what 
does the body of the resolution say in its present 
form? After reciting the acts of compromise, it 
| says that they “ are, in the judgment of this body, 
ja settlement in principle and substance—a final 
settlement of the dangerous and exciting subjects 


“which they embrace; and ought to be adhered to 


by Congress until time and experience shall de- 
monstrate the necessity of further legislation to 
` guard against evasion or abuse.” Hence you see 
that the resolution is only to be a final settlement 


ii have the force and vitality of the law. It cangive' of the dangerous and exciting subjects embraced 


in the measures of the compromise. What sub- 
jects are embraced in those measures? The ad- 


|| passed and are binding on the country, and which |, mission of California as a State into the Union; 


| the formation of territorial governments for Utah 
| and New Mexico; the establishment of the bound- 
ary of Texas; the abolition of the slave trade in. 
the District of Columbia, and the fugitive slave 
law. Are these all the questions growing out of 
the institution of domestic slavery? Not at all. 
The resolution in its present form only says they 
are to be a final settlement of the questions em- 


:| braced in the compromise. It does not ex 
.| their agitation of the slavery question at the North? i i ot extend to 


‘| I have here a pamphlet, in which I find an expres- 


future agitation on other questions. An errone- 


‘| ous impression is now going out to the country in 


reference to the effects of this resolution, because 


| every speech which goes out from here in relagion 
by the | 


to it, is headed with the caption of an addres on 
the resolution declaring the measures of compro- 
mise a final settlement of the agitation of the 
slavery question. Such is not the fact. That is 
not the resolution in its present shape. I have 
said that the mere fact of the body of the resolu- 
tion not going to the extent which the preamble 
: implies, would be very immaterial if the body of 
the resolution went to a sufficient extent to meet 


_ the will and the intention of the people of Missis- 
Y | i 
2A 
of slavery agitated in the Congress of the United | But it does not, 


| sippi, and the people of the South, in determining 
i to acquiesce in these measures of compromise. 


States; and a great complaint which arises in the || My second objection, then, to the resolution is, 


a 
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that the body of the resolution itself does not go 
to the extent which the people of Mississippi 
and the people of the South had in view in deter- 
mining to acquiesce in these measures, l read 
from the resolutions of the Union Convention in 
Mississippi, to which T shall have occasion again 
to refer. 
after reciting the acts of compromise, says: 

© And connected with them the rejection of the proposi- 


tion to exclude siavery from the T:xiitories of the United 
States, and to abolish it in the District of Columbia, and 


whilst they da not eatirely approve, will abide by it as a : 


permanent adjustinent of this sectional contraversy.” 


This goes to the extent of connecting these 
other two subjects with them, to show that it is 


expected that agitation is not only to cease with | 


regard to the measures embraced in the compro- 
mise acts, but with reference to other questions. 
And then the resolution says: 


“ Whilst they de net entirely approve, will abide by it as 
a permanent adjustment of this sectional cantroversy.”’ 


The fifth resolution says: 


4: Resoleed, further, 5th, That whilst, in the opinion of 
this Convention, such are the sentiments and opinions of 
the people of the State of Mississippi, still violations of the 
rights of the people of the State may occur which would 
amount to intolerable oppression, and would justify a resort 
to measures of resistance, amongst which, inthe epinion of 
the Conventiun, the people of the State have designated the 
allowing: 

“lst. ‘The interference by congressional legislation with 
the institution of slavery in the States. 

“2d. Interference with the trade in slaves in the States. 

«3d. Any action of Congress on the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, or in places subject to the juris- 
diction of Congress, incompatible with the safety and do- 
enestic tranqeillity the rights and honor of the slaveholding 
States. : 

“4th, The refusal by Congress to admit a new State into 
the Union on the ground of her tolerating slavery within 


her Smits. 

“Sth. The passage of any law by Congress prohibiting 
slavery in any of the Teeritories. * 

“Sth. The cepeal of the fugitive slave law, and the neg- 
lect or refusal by the General Government to enforce the 
constitutional provisions for the reclamation of fugitive 
staves.” 

AN these are measures with respect to which 
the people of Maan in the opinion of the 
Convention, have decided that agitation shall 
cease in the Congress of the United States. The 
resolution, in its present form, does not go to the 
extent of embracing those measures upon which 
agitation ought and should cease. 

Sir, I will show further what the position of the 
Union party in Mississippi is, by reading from the 
resolutions of a late party convention held by them 
at Jackson, on the 5th instant. In the fourth 
resolution of the series they say: 

“That holding the views expressed in the preceding reso- 
tution, the delegates appointed to represent us in the Na- 
tienal Convention be and they are hereby instructed to use 
their wtmost efforts to have the Convention require that the 
candidates who may be nominated for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency shall be men pledged to the support of the 
compromise measures as a final adjustinent of the slavery 
question. ’’ 

Not only of the measures embraced in the com- 
promise, but the whole slavery question. What 
the South want is, that this question shall be ex- 
cluded in the future from the Halis of Congress. 
I might go further, and give extracts from the 
press—the Union party press—to show what was 
the sentiment of the ple of Mississippi with 
reference to this subject. Iwill read simply a 
short extract from one of the papers which advo- 
cates the views of that party—‘ The True Issue”’— 
published at Vicksburg. It is one of the leading 
papers of the Union party in my State. Speaking 
of thecharacter of the delegates to be sent to the Na- 
tional Convention, and their action there, it says 
they must be elected ‘‘ with instructions to pledge 


* the support of the Union party of Mississippi to | 


‘ the nominees of that Convention, provided they 
< shail be unequivocally pledged to sustain the 
* compromise measures, and to suppress the in- 


“sulting discussion of slavery in the Halls of . 


* Congress to the utmost of their ability.” 

This, I have said, was from ‘‘ The True Issue.” 
It is from a correspondent of that paper, whose 
views, however, are sustained by the editor, and 


represent truly, 1 believe, the sentiment of the | 


whole Union party of Mississippi on this subject. 

“I have said that a wrong impression goes out to 
the country from the manner in which the caption 
of this resolution now before us is stated, and of 
all the speeches which are made upon the resolu- 


tion as it at present existe; and my attention has 


The first resolution of the Convention, | 


| been called to a remark made by my late colleague, 
i (Mr, Foorg,] who is now the Governor of the 
|: State of Mississippi, in his inaugural address re- 
. cently delivered there, in which he seems himself 
to have misapprehended the character of this res- 
| olution in its present form, although he gave to it 
his sanction when the amendment was proposed 
by the honorable Senator from North colina: 
(Mr. Bapcer.] Thisis his remark: After ma- 


king a short review of the measures of compro- , 
mise, he speaks of the introduction of the reso- ` 


lution now under consideration, and says that he 
offered it as ‘‘ asserting the series of measures 
‘embraced in the plan of adjustment to be ‘a final 
‘settlement in principle and substance of the dis- 
‘tracting questions growing out of the system of 
‘domestic slavery.’”’ 

Now there is no such thing as that in the reso- 

lution in its present form. There was no such 

_ thing as that in it in its orginal form. 

assert, in its original form, that it was ‘‘a settle- 

i. ment in principle and substance.” In its present 

|: form, it does not assert that it is “a final settle- 

; ment of the distracting questions growing out of 

tı the system of domestic slavery.” And it is one 

ji objection that I am urging to it, thatit does not as- 

‘| sert that fact. 

= Ido not wish to reply to the arguments that 

have been made on this subject by any Senator 
who has preceded me, nor do I wish to involve 
myself in a controversy on this question with an 
Senator. But I must be permitted to say, wit 
reference to a speech made by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Alabama, [Mr. CLemens,] that I do not 
agree with him in the opinion he expressed in his 
speech when he said—and his speech was made 
upon this resolution in its present form— 

“T wish it always remembered that this resolution pro- 

. poses no approval of the compromise.” 

i When I first took my seat here in the Senate, I 

j found my late colleague engaged in the discussion 
| of this subject. In the opening of his speech of 

: the second day, he said: 

ii & Tt must be obvious to all, that the merits of this resolu- 
tion, if merits it possess, depend entirely upon the charac- 
ter of the compromise measures themseives.’? 

Now the resolution in its present form, in m 
|: ve ent, does require every one who sanctions it 
|, by his vote, to say that he does agree to the ap- 
, proval of the measures of compromise. Therefore 
, I say I cannot concur with the Senator from Ala- 
- bama, in the remark which he made, that it does 
'; not. 

The main objection which I have to the resolu- 

| tion is, that it requires us to acquiesce in the ap- 


4 


i 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


them, it requires that we should assent to the | 
principie on which these measures were passed. | 


| ow that the resolution is here and to be voted 
i! upon, representing what I believe to be the will of 
|| the people of Mississippi, all now acquiescing in 
| these measures, myself included, though not in 
| the principle involved in several of them, I will sa 

| that if the resolution was as it stood in its origi- 


|: nal form, and came to a final vote of the Senate, I | 
` should feel myself bound to cast my vote in its | 


: favor, however much opposed to the propriety of 
. its introduction. But altered as it now is, requir- 
| ing me to give my sanction to the principles in- 
‘| volved in the compromise measures, I could not 
| conscientiously do so; nor do 1 believe that the 
; resolution, in its present form, expresses the will 
‘| and intention of the people of Mississippi—even 


; of the Union party—in acquiescing in these meas- | 


ures. Ifthe resolution can be so amended, now 
that it is here, as to be made to express fully, in 
: my judgment, the will and intention of the people 
" of Mississippi, in acquiescing in the measures of 
: compromise, and can be relieved from the objec- 
| tion of requiring me to sanction the principle in- 
|, volved in the passage of these measures, then, upon 


1i the final vote upon it, if it shall ever come to that, 
|! I will still cast my vote for it. 

Mr. President, the most serious objection which 
‘| I have to this resolution is, that it says this is a 
|. settlement of these measures on principle. Now, 
| sir, I have already said, that though I was willing 


i; to acquiesce in these measure, and to vote for a 


; resolution, now that it is before us, simply declar- 
ing my acquiescence in them, I could not con- 


It did not , 


‘ proval of the measures of compromise; and in | 
| giving our acquiescence to these measures, or in | 
giving this expression of our opinion in regard to | 


scientiously vote for a resolution requiring my 
assent to the principles involved in several of the 
|| measures; and I have no hesitationin saying here, 
if that whoever votes for this resolution, does thereby 
|| give his assent to the principles on which these 
measures were passed. Now, it may be said that 
the resolution does not say that thisis a settlement 
on a good principle or on a bad principle; but, 
` whatever may be the case in that respect, the peo- 
ple of the country will say, that when a Senator 
casts his vote for this resolution, he does so ona 
principle which meets with the assent of his judg- 
ment; and I cannot vote for this resolution de- 
|| claring these measures to be a settlement on prin- 
I ciple, when that principle is not one which meets 
i the approbation of my judgment. I had under- 
“4 


4 
sT 
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i stood my late colleague [Mr. Foote] at one time 
to be opposed to some of thesé questions on prin- 
ciple—opposed at least to the admission of Cali- 
fornia—because, on looking over some of his 
, Speeches and writings which I have been able par- 
| tally to examine, I find by a speech made by him 
|, on this floor, January 8th, 18509 on introducing 
i| bills to provide territorial governments for Cal- 
eseret, &c., and speaking of another bill 


j 
1 
t 
| 


|i Ifornia, 
ji which he had previously drafted, to divide Texas 
j on certain conditions, he says: 


“ This I had resolved to offer as a new scheme of com- 
promise, which, with the establishment of a territorial gov- 
ernment in New Mexico, in Deseret, and the ultimate ad- 
mission of California as a State when freed from her pres- 
ent unfortunate organization, I hoped might tend to settle 
; the vexed question of the Wilmot proviso forever.” 


If the objection of my late colleague to the ad- 
mission of California was, that her organization 
' was wrong, and that she ought to be freed from 
‘. that organization before she could be admitted as 
|| a State inta the Union, then I think that his objec- 
i tion was fundamental, and went to the principle on 
| which California was organized and ada itted asa 
| State. I have reason further to believe, that he 
-; was opposed to the admission of California on 
rinciple, from the orug remark Í find in a 
eiior signed by him, with his colleague at that 
time, (Colonel Davis,) and the delegation from 
| Mississippi in the House, addressed to the Gover- 

| nor of our State, January 21, 1850: 
6 We regard the proposition to admit California asa State 


under all the circumstances of her application, as an attempt 
| to adopt the Wilmot proviso in another form.” 


| Now, sir, I have always understood the South, 
il the whole South, or at all events with very few 
' exceptions, as asserting the want of constitutional 
| power on the part of Congress to pass what is 
: called the Wilmot proviso; and the objection, 

therefore, to be on principle. If the attempt toadmit 
California was an attempt to introduce the Wilmot 

proviso in another form, the objection to it wag 
fundamental, and must have gone.to the principle 
of her organization into a State government. 

I find further, on reading another speech of my 
erte colleague on another subject, in which he dis- 
ceibes a conversation which took place between 
lartain Senatorg in this Hall, whose names it is, 
not necessaty to’ mention, that he says, in refer- 
ence to their counselling together: 

& So unusual an apparition awakened my surprise, and 
aroused the speculative principle of my mind to action. It 
li was not long before I was able to say to a friend: ‘ Rest 
' assured, there is some scheme on foot for the betrayal of the 
: South; I should not be surprised if ere long we witness an 
attempt to smuggle California into the Union.’ I say 
smuggle, sir, and I mean precisely what I say.’ 

Now, if California presented herself under such 
circumstances as to be considered at ‘any-time as 
being in a position to be ‘‘smuggled” into the 
Union, then the objection to her admission must 
have been fundamental, and, with that Senator, 
an objection based solely upon principle. 

‘Further: I find in that same speech that my col- 
league said: 
| ‘I may honestly avow perfect disinterestedness of mo- ` 
| tive in regard to this curious affair, having no father, brother, 
'į or son-in-law to be specially benefited by the result of this 
| effort to drag California into the Union before her wedding 
| arment has yet been cast upon her person, and ere she has 
| en regularly bidden to the nuptial.” 

If California presented herself before the Senate 
| of the United States for admission into the Union 
| as a bride at the altar to which she was not bidden, 
| of course she had no right, on principle, to come 


i 
1 
j 


j 
l 
H 
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in. And even if she presented herself as a bride, 
who had been invited to the nuptials, it would cer- 
tainly be under most extraordinary circumstances ` 


(Jan. 29, 


r i redding sar- i t say, that it |: by her coöperation with South Carolina and other 
uld come without her wedding gar i no reason for saying, and they do not say, |! l ? 
bean S Even our fair countrywomen ” shall never be altered or amended. Nor do they | States on account of these measures of compro- 


ments upon her. à ry 1 
outside TF the Senate would decide that if a bride 


presented herself at the altar, under such circum- 
stances, without being bidden to the nuptials, and 
without having on her wedding garments, she 
ought not to be admitted. 'Then, sir, I take it 
that the objections of my late colleague to the ad- 
mision of California, must have been fundamental 
and to the principle on which that State was or- 

anized. 1 could go further, and show what were 

is opinions in reference to the application of New 
Mexico for admission as a State; but it is not ne- 
cessary to proceed further with these authorities. 


And T wish to state to the Senate that I do not.: 


use these expressions spoken by my late col-. 
league, for the purpose of bringing them in con- : 
trast with any opinions which he may recently i 
have advanced. or be now disposed to advocate; 

but as he is the anthor of the resolution before the 

Senate, I wish to use them as authorities in sup- 

portof the position which I maintain, and to main- 

tain my position with the people of Mississippi, on 

his authority, in vindicating my action upon this 
question. . 

I did design, Mr. President, to refer to two re- 
marks made by the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. 
Cuemens,] in his speech on this resolution, in qne 
of which he.says: 

“I thought it wrong to admit California, and E voted 
against it.” 

And the other: 

“ ] did not vote for the abolition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbiz. 
meddie with it. I think it wrong now ; but I would not 
to-day vote to repeal it.” 

I wished to refer to these remarks simply with 
the view of saying that I supposed the Senator 
from Alabama, in his opposition to the admission | 
of California and to the bill abolishing the slave | 
trade in the District of Columbia, was opposed to | 
them on principle, and that his objection to them ' 
was fundamental. But as the Senator from Ala- | 
bama is not in his seat-—— 

Mr. CLEMENS. Yes, sir, I'am here. 

Mr. McRAE. I ask theSenator’s pardon. He 
was not in his seat a short time ago when I first 
alluded to this matter. By the reference I have 
made to these two observations of the Senator 


from Alabama, I only wished to say that this res- | 


olution differs from what 1 suppose he conceived 
it to be—that it did not require us to express an 
opinion in reference to the measures of compro- 
mise so faras the principles on which they are based 
are concerned, but merely our acquiescence in 


them as laws of the United States; that I do not ` 


assent to the principle on which these measures 
were based, and that I understood him from his 
former speeches, as occupying the same position, 
especially in regard to the admission of California 
and the abolition of the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. I did not wish to attack his argu- 
ment, nor to attack the argument of any other 
Senator, in regard to these questions. I wish sim- 
ply to give my own views, and the country will ; 
aw the distinction between my opinions and | 
those with whom I diffe (504.0000 e 
Another objection: to this’ i m:i to the.: 
last clause of it, whith is in these worda: 5, C 
“ Ought to be adhered to by Congress until time and ex- 


perience shal] demonstrate the necessity of further legisla- 
tion to guard against evasion or abuse.°? . 


4 


When this amendment was offered to this reso- 
lution, and when it was proposed by my late col- 
league to accept it, the Chair informed him that he 
could not accept it, and it was adopted by a vote 
of the Senate. One of the reasons given by the 

r from North Carolina, when he offered his 
amendment; was Í 
resolution implied that these acis were irr - 
able. If hall hfe 
in its original form’, a stron 


} ger objection exists to 
it now, for the ver J 


w, fo y Opposite reason, that it not 
only implies, but anticipates, that these laws may 
be repealed; and the resolution ig objectionable in 
its present form for this ver opposite reason to 
that given by the honorable Senator for the adop- 
tion of his amendment. In the p e of a law 
ora resolution by Congress, 1 take it that those 
who pass it consider that it is a law intended to 
accomplish a certain purpose, which is intended 
to stand, and whieh ought to stand, and there is | 


T thought it wrong for Congress to , 


| 


|| guag 


- u the merits of the c 


, that the language of the original ` 


t was ‘an objection to the resolution +: 


| 


' say that they anticipate that it shall be altered or 
amended. That is for the consideration of a 
future Congress. l consider it, therefore, an ob- 
jection to this resolution that it seems to anticipate 
that the law will be abused, and, therefore, that 
it is to be repealed. There is but one of the sub- 
jects of the compromise that can be repealed. 
California is admitted. She isa State. Nobody 
asks that she shall be excluded; and aa the hon- 
orable Senator trom Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] 
said yesterday, even if you were to repeal the act 
by which California was admitted, she would 
still be here as a member of the Union, and would 
send her representatives here, as she has done. 
Bills have been passed providing territorial gov- 
ernments for Utah and New Mexico, and they 
will only be repealed by the act of the people in 
organizing themselves into State governments, 


i and asking admission into the Union. ‘The bound- : 


ary of Texas is settled with the United States, 
and nobody propuses to interfere, so that that 
measure is final. The slave trade is abolished in 
the District of Columbia, and nobody proposes to 
repeal that act—nobody expects to repeal it, 
though many are opposed to it, especially to the 
an a which causes a slave-owner who brings a 
slave here for sale to forfeit his right to him, by 
declaring the slave liberated and free, and thereb 

asserting the power of Congress, on certain condi- 
tions, to abolish slavery. I say that act is in that 
respect objectionable. Still no one proposes to 


ii this is the law which is given to the South as a 


,| compensation for all the wrongs she had received ; 
in the other measures of compromise. Are we to _ 
i imply not only, but anticipate,in the passage of || 


i this resolution, that there will be abuse of that 
| law, and that it is liable to be repealed? I believe 
: that, if this resolution were amended in this par- 
|. ticular, simply enunciating the opinion of the 
, Senate, an 
i Measures, it is all that is necessary on this point. 

I think we should not say that we anticipate a re- 


of them, especially of that act which is the `` 


only one in favor of the South. 
With these objections to the resolution in its 


present form, as they present themselves on its ` 


: face, I was surprised, on taking my seat here, 
| and looking over a report of the proceedings, to 


orable Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bap- 


Foote,] when the resolution was about to change 
very much its form, and to an essential extent ita 


:. with great pleasure. I am not particular about 
; the phraseo ogy of the resolution. What I wish 
- Is, to. get a large vote in its favor.” 

|i Surprised to find that report of the re 
ij late colleague when this resolution 


mark of my 
was undergo- 
I 1 understand the 
meaning of a resolution to depend upon the lan- 
ge in which it is expressed. Of course it-does; 
-and if the phrasaology. in which it-is. couchéd oar- 
ries with “it no ‘valaable meaning to the country, 
then the resolution itself is of no value. 

Mr. President, 


; ing this change of character. 


li 
' I shall give more particularly the reasons why 1 
v could not say that they are a settlement upon 
. principle, and that that principle meets with the 
; assent of my judgment. 
i , Having concluded with the merits of the resolu- 
, tion as it stands in its present form, before proceed- 
ing to discuss the merits of the m 


j 
j 


prevailing in the public mind with reference tothe 
Position of the party in Mississippi which was 
' opposed to the measures of compromise after 
; their passage, and who desired: to express an 
i Opinion with reference to them by way of remon- 
strance, by way of obtaining redress as far as 
i possible for the wrongs done us, and by way of 
| obtaining security for the future against further 
i wrong. It has been charged upon us, sir, that 

we were a disunion party, that we were in favor 
of the dissolution of the Union, either by the sep- 
i arate secession of Missiesippi from the Unoa or 


repeal it. Then the only question upon which . 
abuse is anticipated, or where the law is liable to ': 
"repeal, is the fugitive-slave act. And it is said | 


expressing acquiescence in these | 


: find that at the time the amendment of the hon- | 


cer} was presented, my late colleague, [My. |, 
‘, character, should say: “I accept the amendment ‘' 


I say I was | 


when I shall come to speak of |: 
ompromise measures themselves, |! 


; easures whichit : 
embraces, l wish to correct an error which I find ; 


‘mise. Now, I wish to say here upon the floor 
il of the Senate, calmly and deliberately, with a 
full knowledge of the position which that party 
:; occupied, and as an humble member of it, taking 
| part in its action, that this charge is not true; 
‘that what is called the State-rights party—the 
! Democratic State-rights party in Ree com- 
prising about four fifths of the old Democratic 
_ party, and a small portion of intelligent State- 
. rights Whigs, who united with us on Jeflersonian 
principles, in opposition to the usurpation of power 
by theGovernmentagainst the rights ofthe States— 
|, l say that this party did not take the position of 
|| the separate secession of the State of Mississippi 
from the Union, or with South Carolina and other 
States, on account of what was done, by the pas- 
‘| sage of the compromise measures. It cannot be 
i shown, sir, by any authoritive act of the party; it 
cannot be shown by any authorative declaration 
x in writing of the party. It may be true that there 
were some certain individuals in the State of Mis- 
`. sissippi who took such a position; it may be there 
were some presses in the State that took such a 
position. But,sir, is the position of a great party, 
amounting to one half of the whole of the people 
of Mississippi, to be fixed and decided by the ex- 
pression of the opinion and sentiments of a few 
individuals, or of a single press, either in the State 
or out of it? Not at all. ‘he position of the 
| party must be decided by the authoritative acts of 
i. the party, and their authoritative declarations, sent 
outin writing; and l say this charge cannot be fixed 
upon any party organization there by any such 
authoritative acts, or authoritative declarations, at 
any of its meetings, in convention or otherwise, 
or of its leaders, if [nay use the term, or of any 
large number of its members. Our position was 
this, with reference to the measures of compromise: 
We believed them to be unjust to the South; we 
believed we had been wronged by these measures, 
and we thought the best way to obtain redress for 
that wrong was, to say that we believed that the 
measures Were unjustand that wehad been wronged, 


| 
| 


| We believed the best way to obtain security 


for the future. was to remonstrate against these 
wrongs, and ask guarantees against future aggres- 
sions. This was our position, and we made no 
_ ultimatum upon which the dissolution of the Union 
was staked in the event of a refusal of these de- 
mands. Our remedies, sir, were all within the 
: Union and under the Constitution; they were such 
remedies as were reasonable, and such as, if the 
Southern States had coéperated in asking from the 
North, I am sure they would have been granted by 
., the North. Our position may be illustrated by 
i what I have seen or read in the play; I believe it 
is written in the play of King Richard Ill, when 
i that Monarch was usurping his way to the throne 
‘by the murder of all whe. stood between him 
and the object of his ambition—at the time, per- - 
haps, of the mysterious death. of Clarence and 
Edward, when there was great tumult among the 
people, two citizens being in conversation about 
| the strange events which were passing around them 
and the dangers that encompassed them.and the 
State, one said to the other: i 
: When clonds dre seen, wise men put on their cloaks 
When great leaves fàll, then winter is at hand; . 
When the sun sets, who doth not look for night??? 
So stood the State-rights men of Mississippi to- 
, wards what they considered the usurping power - 
| of the Federal Government in the enactment of: 
: these measures of compromise. There was tu- 
; mult and éxcitement among the people. They 
; communed with each other upon the strange 
| events which were passing here, and the dangers 
which threatened them, as they saw one and an- 
: Other of their trusted men fall from them to the 
other side. They saw the clouds in the sky, and 
ij they thought that it was time to wrap their cloaks 
{| about them, and to prepare for the coming storm. - 
i They. saw the great leaves fall from the tree of 
| liberty, and they knew that the ‘ winter of their 


| discontent” was near at hand. They saw the sun 
of their political freedom culminating from his 

, bright meridian from which he diffused his equal 

| rays upon every State in the Union, and sinking 

: down into that dark night of centralism, in which - 

; and through which they. were to be ruled through. 

' all future time by the usurping hand of Federal 


e 
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inequality. This was the position which they oc- the Constitution. Where do you find the great | clare that Gina 


cupied. They saw the danger, and they thought : 
it was time to meetit. But their remedies were | 
all within the Union, and under the Constitution. ` 
And, sir, l have felt it my duty to-day to place 
them right upon this question before the country, 
being charged—falsely charged—ay they are,- 
throughout the country, as occupying a position 
of disunion on account of the measures of com- 
promise, when they sought only, by an organiza- 
tion on the part of the Southern States, to obtain 
reasonable redress, if they might doso, for wrongs 
which were done them, and guarantees, if possi- 
sible, against future aggression. q 
_Mr. President, it has been said that we were | 
disunionists because, in seeking this redress and ` 
these guarantees, we asked or demanded an 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. I will 
say, sir, in reference to the Democratic State- . 
rights party in Mississippi, that, as a party, it by 
no authoritative act ever took the position that ` 
they demanded an amendment of the Constitution. ‘| 
It was not taken by the Democratic State-rights || 
party in the Legislature, nor was it taken by any l 
convention heid by that party. But, sir, i will 
say further, because I am willing to put the ques- 
tion in its fairness before the country—that for 
myself and a large number of the party, E and 
they were in favor of guarantees which did require 
amendments to the Constitution. And, sir, I 
have yet to learn how it is that the Union is to 
be destroyed by salutary amendments to the Con- 
stitution—amendments provided for by the Con- 
stitution itself, and s ed as proper by the 
Father of his Coungry, whenever there was danger 
of the Federal power usurping those rights which 
specially belonged to the States. Sir, where did ; 
this doctrine of the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion have its origin ? In the State of Mississippi? 
I have no doubt, from the manner in which -it |; 
was misrepresented, that many persons, per- : 
haps, suppose that it had its origin in that State, 
aa: that it commenced with General Quitman, 
because he suggested it simply as an individual | 
opinion, as a measure of safety for the South. I: 
have no doubt that throughout the country gen- |: 
erally, from similar misrepresentations, many per- 
sons believe that it had its origin with Mr. Cal- 
houn, because in his last great speech here he said 
that the Union might easily be preserved by the 
North doing justice to the South, and by such an 
amendment of the Constitution as wouid give to 
us satety and security in the future. But, sir, it 
had not its origin either in the State of Mississippi 
with General Quitman, nor here with Mr. Cal- i 
houn. It has its origin in the Constitution itself. | 
The fifth article of the Constitution provides that, 
when necessary, the Constitution may be amend- : 
ed. I have never yet learned that a proposition, | 
simply to amend the Constitution by adding to it 
a declaratory or restrictive clause when doubtful 
wers were proposed to be exercised by the ma- <; 
jority unjustly to the minority, the minority una- |, 
ble to resist them, was to be taken as an Indica- || 
tion of an intention to dissolve the Union. Sir, | 
in looking into the Constitution, I find that the ; 
very frat Wasiness of the first session of the first . 
Congress that ever sat under the Constitution was 
to propose twelve amendments to it, ten of which l 
were adopted. And, Mr. President, the language i 


of the preamble to these amendments is— |! 


«c The conventions of a number of the Btates having, at | 
the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed `a | 
desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its | 
powers, that further declaratory and restrictive clauses |, 
should be added ; and as extending the ground of public i 
confidence in the Government, will best secure the benefi- | 
cent ends of its institution. ?” | 

That is what our fathers thought of amendments : 
of the Constitution; and by referrin 


to these : 
amendments, allow me to ask, Where do you find: 
the great guarantee for religious toleration ? Where ': 
the great right of. freedom of speech and of the ;| 
press? W the great right of petition? Why, i| 
sir, in the first amendment to the Constitution. | 
Where, Mr. President, do you find the great guar- '' 
antee to the citizen of a speedy public trial by an | 
impartial jury of the State or district wherein the |i 
crime shall have been committed; the right to be): 
informed of the’natare of the accusation, to be con- || 
fronted by the witnesses against him, and to have |! 
compulsory process for. obtaining. witnesses in his: |; 
favor? In the sixth article of the amendments to |i 


' ple of the country. 


guarantee against excessive bail, aguinst excessive 
fines, and against cruel and unusual punishments? 


In the eighth article of the amendments to the ` 
Constitution. Where do you find the great guar- ` 


antee of the political liberty of the States against 


usurpation by the Federal Government? In the | 


niuth and tenth articles of the amendments to the 
Cénstitution. Where do you find most of all the 
great 
of individuals, and of the States? 


amendments of the Constitution. The Constitu- 


! tion has been twice amended since that time, and. 


the country has felt no sheck. 


What does Washington say with reference to S 
amendments of the Constitution, on accountof the ` 


suggestion of which certain individuals in Missis- 
sippi charge us with an intention to dissolve the 
Union? Though I say that our party, by no au- 


thoritative act or declaration took the position for `; 
amendments of the Constitution, yet perhaps a | 
majority did take the position that it was better to ; 


have written guarantees than to rely on any com- 
promise which one Congress might make and an- 
other repeal. 
try say on this subject? He saysin his Farewell 
Address: 


& If in the opinion of ‘the people, the distribution or mod- 
ification of the constitutional powers be, in any particu- 
lar, wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way 


which the Constitution designates. But let there be no i 


change by usurpation, for though this, in one instance, may 
be the instrument of good, itis the customary weapon by 
which free governments are. destroyed. 
must always greatly overbalance, in permanent evil, any 
partint oF transient benetit which the use can, at any time, 
yield.’ 


This was the opinion of the Father of his Coun- 


try, expressed in his Farewell Address to the peo- ` 
I am willing to plant myself | 


upon that position and stand there with Washing- 
ton. And, sir, Í say that I do prefer, at any time, 
if it becomes necessary, when a majority in the 


Government, under doubtful constructions of the ; 
_ Constitution, are usurpin, 


t powers on questions of 
reat interest between ifferent sections of’ the 
nion, and the minority are not able to resist 


. them,—I do prefer a written guarantee, by way, if 


necessary, of amendment to the Constitution, de- 


: clatatory of the powers of Congress and restrictive 


of them, in preference to compromises which are 
forced, as usurpations, on the one hand, and sub- 
mitted to on the other, not as benefits conferred, 
but simply as pledges against future aggression. 
I say ] am willing to plant myself on that posi- 
tion, with the Father of his Country; and I believe 
if the people of the country understood this mat- 


ter properly, they would entertain the same opin- `. 
ion. I would risk myself before any intelligent ` 


people on that position, without having any doubt 
that I should be sustained on the platform with 


Washington, in preference to the platform of com- 
:; promises. 


I say further, in reference to com- 
promises: If the doctrine obtains ‘that when the 
Government wishes to exercise doubtful powers, 
usurping rights to which it is not entitled—if the 
doctrine prevails tltat amendments to the Constitu- 


tion cannot be made, declaratory or restrictive, of | 


the powers of Congress on these subjects, and 


these usurpations are to be settled by compromises, | 


this Government is no longer a constitutional Gov- 
ernment; it ig a Government founded upon the 
legislation of Congress, under the sanction of cus- 


toms and precedents made by Congress; the con- | 


stitutional Government has passed away, and the 
Government remainin i 
made by the unrestrained will of the majority, 


usurping powers to which the minority are com- ' 
pelled to submit, not as benefits conferred, but as | 


pledges against future aggression. 


I will say further upon this subject: I am not © 


now-—I never have been—in favor of any amend- 


ment to the Constitution, if the Constitution itself : 


can be strictly administered. That is precisely 
what. we want. That is what the State-rights 
arty. in Mississippi wish. It ie what is wished 
2 all. State-rights men everywhere; and they 
ask no more. T have seen it declared in a resolu- 
tion, passed by the late Democratic State Conven- 


tion of Kentucky, that Congress has no power to |, 


legislate upon the subject of slavery, and no power 


one guarantee which we in Mississippi wanted? 


arantees of personal and political liberty ` 
In these ten . 


What does the Father of his Coun- i 


The precedent © 


rests on compromises ` 


Simply a declaratory clause sayi 
had no such sa If we could, have obtained 
‘| that, it would have restored harmony between the 
two sections of the country, and settled the agita- 
tion of the slavery question forever. And is this 
disunion? But it has been charged that we asked 
what could not be granted, and that therefore we 
were in favor of disunion. That shows the false 
| manner in which our position has been represented 
before the country. 

It has been further said, that we in Mississippi 
were in favor of a dissolution of the Union. I 
speak for Mississippi alone. Iam not authorized 
_ to say what position was taken in other States, 
because, if I were to undertake to do so, I might 
misrepresent them, as Mississippi has been mis- 
represented by others speaking for her when they 
were not competent to do so. It has been said 
that we were disunionists, because we originated,- 
and were represented in, the Nashville Convention. 
How did that convention originate? Why, sir, 
the whole action of the State of Mississippi, in 
reference to the slavery question, was taken upon 
what was called the Southern Address, issued by 
members of Congress here. There never was a 
i meeting held on this subject until that address was 

issued. The first primary meetings were called 
‘after its issue, and grew out of it. Who were 
the parties engaged in getting up that address? 
Some of those who now charge us most roundly 

as being disunionists because we acted upon it. 

We were led on from step to step under its direc- 
i tion, until we found ourselves in the Nashville 
Convention. The distinguished Chief Justice of. 
our State, Chief Justice Sharkey, was the indi- 
vidual who originated. that convention. He 
|: says himself, that he was the first- who sug- 
gested it. Yet he is not now considered a dis- 
unionist. But, it is said, we are disunionists 
, on account of the positions which weré taken in 

the Nashville Convention. The honorable Sena- 
‘| tor from Louisiana (Mr. Downs] said, the other 
day, that that Convention was so desirous of ob- 
‘ʻi taining the line of 369 30’, that they were disposed 
,, to break up the Union if they did not get it. All 
|| I have to say in reference to that is, that | am 
ii somewhat acquainted with the proceedings of that 
| body, and no such ultimatum was ever made by: 

it. It is true we suggested that the line of 360 
| 30’ would be acceptable ‘to the Southern: peoples. 
i| but we never made the ultimatum that a dissolu- 

tion of the Union was to take place if it was not- 
! obtained. ft cannot be shown in the proceedings © 
‘ of the Convention. The Convention has been 
,| called a treasonable body. Some of those who 
| originated it, and at first approved its action, now 
say that. every act % it wasa miserable blunder 
and failure. I recoMect that an eminent Senator, 
but I do not allude to him in the above remarks, 
| who was here at a former session of Congress 
i: when these compromise measures were first un- 
|| der discussion, but: who is now a. member. of 
‘ another. department of the Government,: said in - 
| reference to the meeting of the Nashville Conven- 
' tion, that he recollected, when the treaty was con- 
| cluded between England and France at the Peace 
of Amiens, a stern old Englishman and an orator, 
i, who regarded the treaty as ominous to England, 

said, in the House of Commons, that if King Wil- 
|! liam could know the terms of the treaty he would: 
|i turn in his coffin; and he commended that:saying, 
: in all its fullness, to any persons who should meet- 
in Nashville to concert measures for the over- 
throw of the Union, over the bones of Andrew 
Jackson. Well, sir, this was a very good saying. 
HI was a member of the Nashville Convention; 
elected by the Legislature of my State—I went: 
there to represent the sentiment of my State, which 
` was at that time generally in opposition to what 
was considered would be the legislation of Con- 
i gress in the enactment of these compromise meas-. 
ures. Our purpose was not the dissolution of the 
| Union; it was to preserve the Union by the pres- 


i ervation, in its purity, of the Constitution. That 
l! was the object of the Nashville Convention: That: 
was the object with which I went to it. I had the 


'' honor to draw up and present to the convention 
| the series of resolutions—with the exception of 
‘ one, relating to non-intercourse between the States - 
—which were offered on the part of Mississippi.: 


ji 
it 


to exclude it from the. Territories. ‘What was |; They were approved by the delegation from: Mis- 


| sissippi. The first one commenced by saying that 
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the objects of the Convention were conciliatory; 
that its end and aim was the preservation of the 
Union, by the pre ervation, in its purity, of the . 
Constitution, nent | 
in all of them which breathed a spirit of disunion, | 
nor was there in the resolutions adopted by the | 
Convention. So conscious was l that no such | 
spirit existed in my own mind, or in the minds of | 
those with whom 
day intervening the proceedings of the Convention, 
I visited with other delegates from other States, 
the Hermitage—aye, sir, I visited the grave of 
Andrew Jackson. I stood upon the granite slab 
which covered it. I felt no shock. The bones of 
the old hero reposed as quietly as the dust beneath 
which they slept, and I thought I heard his spirit 
voice whispering in my ear ‘* Preserve the Union, 
but preserve with it, the Constitution.”’ 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. With the consent of the 
Senator from Mississippi, I will move an adjourn- 


ment. 

Mr. McRAE. I believe I shall not be able to 
conclude to-day; 
Senate, I am willing to give way to an 
ment. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. 
Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate ad- 
journed. 


I move, then, that the 


- In Senate, Monpar, February 2, 1852. 
The Senate having resumed the consideration of 
the resotution— 
Mr. McRAE, in continuation of his speech, 
said: 
Mr. Presmentr: When I gave way to the mo- 


tion to adjourn on Thursday last, I was wiping ! 


out, as far as a truthful statement of facts coul 

do so, the charge which is most unfairly and un- | 
justly made against the Democratic State-Rights | 
party of Mississippi, of being disunionists. I 
may say the charge made “against the Demo- 
cratic party ; ° because those who opposed the 
measures of compromise consisted mainly of the 
old Democratic party, with comparatively a small 


number of intelligent State-Rights Whigs, united — 


with them upon the principles of the resolutions of 
1798 and 1799, in opposition to what they con- 
sidered to be usurpations of power by the Fed- 
eral Government, and encroachments upon the 
rights of the States in the enactment of these 


measures. I may say further, ‘‘ against the Dem- | 


ocratic party of Mississippi,” for the reason that 


the Democratic party is a State-Rights party. | 


According to my understanding, there has never 
really existed in this country but two great par- 
ties, since the foundation of the Government. 
These parties have been diyjded upon a single 
great principle, and that princtple is, the construc- 
tion of the 


from what we call a strict construction of the 


Constitution, and a wide construction of the Con- <; 


stitution; the Republican construction or the 
Federal construction of the Constitution; the 
Democratic construction or the Whig construc- 
tion of the Constitution. Whatever name these 
parties may have heretofore assumed at any time, 
` or may hereafter assume, this is the great princi- 
ple on which they are divided. In reference to 
other differences between them, they are differ- 
ences in regard to measures of policy arising 
under this great principle of construction of the 
Constitution. or instance, the question of a 
charter for a bank, so far as the constitutionality 
of it is concerned, is a question which grows up, 


on one side, under what is said to be a construc- | 
tion of the Constitution by implication; and is | 
opposed on the other, by what is called a strict , 
So in refer- | 
| 
| 


construction of the Constitution. 
ence to the tariff; so in reference to works of in- 
ternal improvement by the General Government, 
and in reference to the distribution of the proceeds 


of the sales of the public lands among the States. | 
The Democratic party, therefore, is that party || 
which is in favor of a strict construction of the |: 


Constitution; and that is the party in Mississippi | 
which opposed what they considered to be the en- 
croachments of the Federal Government upon the 
rights of the States, under what they termed a 
wide construction of the Conatitution, in the enact- 


here was not a single sentiment |' 


codperated, that on a Sabbath || s th wh 
l represent us, we were secessionists; being in favér |: 


i 
\ 
| 
i 


onstitution in the legislation of Con- | 
gress. The difference between these parties arises | 


: ee 


! Tt has been charged against us, in connection 
' with these measures of compromise, that we were 
i disunionists, because we believed in the right of 
secession. This is, perhaps, the most important 
charge, and the one which is most dwelt upon by 
o 


; us the fact, that we are in favor of a dissolution of 


‘the Union, on account of the passage of these |: 


measures. Or, to state it as those do who miş- 


: of secession from the Union on account of these 
' measures of compromise. If, sir, it is meant, that 


‘the party in Mississippi who opposed these meas- : 


ures believed, 
stances, when the action of the Federal Government 
becomes auch as to be so oppressive to the States 
that itcannot be borne, that in the last resort a State 
hasa right to assume her original position and sov- 
ereiguty,as she was before shecame into the Union, 
< as a means of relief from this oppression—then, I 


i gay, this charge is applicable to us as believing in |. 


i| the right of secession. But if it is intended to fix 


—then this charge is not properly made against us, 

_ and is wholly untrue. 
It might be interesting for us to examine, for a 
:: few moments, how this question of secession first 
grew up in connection with the action of Missis- 
sippi in reference to the legislation of Congress on 


_ the slavery question, and to ascertain who were |! 


the first to suggest that such a course would be a 
: proper remedy. As this was a question of great 
Interest to the people of Mississippi, connected 
' with the dis 
! justment of the slavery question throughout, I 
| was somewhat an attentive reader of the debates 
which took place in the Senate of the United 
States upon 


|| facts in connection with this question, the first sug- 


gestion which I found made by any one in refer- 
ence to secession being a proper remedy in con- 


colleague, [Mr. Foote,] in the Senate of the 
States. I find that on the 28th of January, 1850, 
he said, in reference to an amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] to 
the eee slave bill brought in by the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mason:} 


“ Sir, it does seem to me that no one who listened to the 
| calm, dignified, and truly national argument of the honor- 
l} able Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Mason) this day pro- 
nounced in our hearing, and who duly appreciated the 
sound and statesmanlike views maintained by him, can even 
| hear the amendment of the honorable Senator from New 
York read, without being satisfied that this amendment was 
designed to cap the climax of Southern wrongs, to cause 
the cup of our oppression at once to overflow, and to force 
us of the South, whose lot it isto be the owners of slave 
property, to secede from the Union, or remaining in it, to 
i| submit to a wanton, heartless, and insulting deprivation of 
all our constitutional rights, such as no free people have 
ever been known patiently to endure.” 


That was the first suggestion which I ever heard 
of secession in connection with the legislation of 
Congress on the slavery question; and it was 
uttered by my late colleague [Mr. Foote] on the 
floor of this Senate. In looking over these debates 
further, because, as I have said, I was an atten- 
tive reader at that time of the proceedings of 
Congress, I found that my late colleague [Mr. 
|| Foote] said, in reference to the admission of Cali- 
‘| fornia, at an early period of the discussion, in a 
speech made by him here, on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1850: 


| 
| 
j 


i 
| 


ssionate conviction, that if California is dragged into the 
j nion in the mode now proposed 

i! the Confederacy will feel that all hope of fraternal compro- 
: mise has become extinct, and that such intolerable eppres- 


to’ demand, secession from the Union, in order to save 
themselves from evils still worse than disunion itself.’? 
This is the second suggestion which I have ever 
found in the progress of the debates connected 
with the subject of the right of secession—origin- 
ating, too, with my late colleague, [Mr. co 
In looking over these debates still further, I foun 
that in a speech delivered by him on the 21st of 
March, 1850, on presenting the resolutions of the 
Mississippi Legislature, in regard to the Nashville 
' Convention, when the whole action of the State 
of Mississippi had been taken on this question 


ment of the measures of compromise, 


| previces to the meeting of that Convention, my 
i late colleague (Mr. Foorr] said; 


is subject. And by referring to the ma 


nection with these measures, was made by my late | 
nited | 


“I have no hesitation in declaring it as my solemn, dis- | 


sion has been already imposed upon them as to justify, nay, | 


1 


t 


ur opponents, by which they expect to fix upon :: 


under acertain condition of circum- | 


and if it is the pleasure of the | upon us, by this charge, that we were in favor of | 
adjourn- |; the exercise of that right—that we were in favor | 
‘| of the act of secession on account of these measures 


“The guarantees in which the South is peculiarly in- 
terested, are to be respected by the free States of the Union 
| in all their scope and amplitude. Ifin all these importaut 
! points the North should prove unwilling to do justice— 
: which Heaven forbid—if the offensive enactments menaced 
i shall be adapted, and the grievances already confessedly in- 

p g l 
| fiieted shall remain unredressed, then the Southern States 
‘ will assemble in convention to consult for their own safety 
‘ and welfare; and if justice shall be withheld after all pa- 
cific and constitutional expedients have been tried, and 
tried in vain, why then the Southern States may feel it to 
' be a duty, forced upon them, of seceding in the last resort 
from the Union.” 
| "These were the first suggestions which I ever 
' heard as to .the propriety of secession as the 
proper remedy against aggressions on the rights 
| of the South on account of the pa eee of Con- 
i gress, in connection with the slavery question, 
and our exclusion from the Territories. Some 
months after this, when a called session of the 
| Mississippi Legislature was convened by Gover- 
‘ nor Quitman, for the purpose of taking into con- 
topong of calling a convention of 
l the people of the State to determine what relations 
| the State of Mississippi should occupy towards 


| sideration the 


| the Federal Government on account of the enact- 
ment of these measures of compromise, Governor 
Quitman took a position, so far as secession is 
concerned, very much the same as that to which 
I have last referred as taken here by my late col- 
league, [Mr. Foote.] In his message, delivered 

‘the 18th of November, 1850, after reciting the 

i wrongs done the South by these measures, he 

| says : 

“To leave no effort at conciliation untried, and still 

! further to unite with us those of our own people Who etil? 


| 
} 
| 


fi look for a returning sense of justice in the North, let the 
|. propositions be distinctly made to the people of the non- 


sition of the territeries, and the ad- . 


‘| down on the floor of the Senate. 


slaveholding States to remedy the wrong, 60 far as it may 
be in the power of Congress to do so, by obtaining from 
' California concessions south of 36° 39’, or otherwise ; and to 
consent to such amendments of the Federal Constitution 
as shall hereafter amply secure the rights of the slavehold- 
ing States from misconstruction and from further aggres- 


; But, in the event of refusal, E do not hesitate to express 

: my decided opinion, that the only effectual remedy to evils 

i which must continue to pr from year to year, is to be 

| found in the prompt and peaceable secession of the ag- 
grieved States.” 

That was the position which Governor Quit- 
| man took long after the sentiments announced 
' here by my late colleague, [Mr. Foote,] which I 
| have read. It corresponds as to secession entirely 
with the position which my late colleague laid 
i : It will be seen 
that Governor Quitman did not take the position 


the Southern States of ;' 


in favor of seccession on account of the measures 
| of compromise or on account of what had been 
done, as is charged against him. He says that it 
is ‘* the only effectual remedy to evils which must 
continue to grow from year to year.” 
Are evils, sir, which are to grow from year io year 
past evils? I think they are evils to come. There- 
_ fore Governor Quitman did not take the position 
in his message in favor of secession on account of 
what had been done; but he took the same posi- 
tion as to the remedy of secession that was laid 
; down by my late colleague in the February pre- 
| ceding. To show, further, that Governor Quit- 
man did not take the position of separate secession, 
or joint secession with the State of South Caro- 
lina or other States, on account of the measures of 
compromise, I will read what he says further: 

“The probability of the ultimate necessity of a resort to 
this effective and unquestionable right of sovereign States 
should be kept in view, whatever measures may be adopted 
by this State, either alone or in concert with her sister 
States, to remedy existing evils.” ’ 

Can it not be plainly seen, that here he takes the 
position that our action, as far as it should then 
go, was ‘‘to remedy existing evils,’* and that he 
‘never mentioned secession in connection with the 

measures of compromise, as a right to be exer- 
cised solely on their account; that he did not rec- 
ognize it as an act then, or in future, to be exer- 
cised by the people of Mississippi simply for what 
- had been done? So it will be seen from the positions 
| taken by my late colleague, [Mr. Foote,] that on 
| three separate occasions, on the floor of the Sen- 
| ate, he suggested secession as the proper remedy, 
| Governor Quitman never suggested it but once, 
| and then as a mere individual opinion in his mes- 
sage; because the only real recommendation in his 
message was, that a legal convention of the people 
: of the State should be called, to express the opinion 


| 


| 
i 
i 
1 


of the peeple and determine what position the 
| State should occupy towards the Federal Govern- 
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ment on account of the measures of compromise; 
expressly stating that his suggestion as to reme- 
dies was an individual opinion. 

I feel it due to another distinguished citizen of | 
my State, if it is even necessary to do sg, to place | 
him right on this subject, and to relieve him from 
any imputation which may exist against him from 
the misrepresentations of others, in reference to 
his alleged desire to bring about a dissolution of 
the Union on account of these measures. I allude | 
to the late distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
whose place I now fill, Colonel Davis. When this ` 
question first arose before the peopleof Mississippi, 
at the called session of the Legislature, which was 
to provide for the calling of a convention of the 
people to decide upon the relations the State wouid 
occupy towards the Federal Government, certain 
Union gentlemen, so styling themselves, addressed 
to Colonel Davis a letter, putting to him the ques- 
tion, whether he was in favor of a dissolution of 
the Union on account of these measures. I will | 
read two extracts from his letter in reply, dated 
Jackson, Mississippi, November 19, 1850: | 


«Ifany have falsely and against the evidence before them, 
attempted to fixon me the charge of wishing to dissolve the 
Union, under existing circumstances, I am.sure your inform- 
ation and intelligence have enabled you to detect the shal- 
low fraud. If any have represented ine as seeking to es- 
tablish a Southern Confederacy, on the ruins of that which | 
our revolutionary fathers bequeathed to us, my whole life 
and every sentiment I have ever uttered, in public or pri- 
vate, give them the lie. 

«if any have supposed gratuitously, (they could not oth- 
erwise,) that my efforts in the Senate were directed to the 
secession of Mississippi from the Union, their hearts must 
have been insensible to the obligations of honor and good 
faith, which I feel are imposed upon me by the position of 
an accredited agent from Mississippi to the Federal Govern- | 
ment.” 


This was the language of that distinguished cit- ` 
izen of our State, which places him fairly before 
the country in reference to his position on this 


question; and condemns at once the false charge ij eT v i the ; | 
made against him, by those who misrepresent him |; definition, as in my judgment it is, who is to be į 
| the judge of this abuse of power, or of this usurp- | 
‘ation of power? That is the only question in- : 


of being in favor of a dissolution of the Union. 

The question of secession in Mississippi was 
a mere abstract question. It was not designed to | 
be practical at all in reference to existing circum- , 
stances. It wasa mere abstract question as to the 
right of a State, in the last resort from oppression, 
to secede from the Union, which grew up there 
as much from the position of one party as from 
that of the other. The State-Rights party assumed 
the position that we had been wronged by the meas- 
ures of compromise, and ought to demand redress 
for the past and security for the future; and that | 
there ought to be a council of the Southern States, to | 
devise the mode and measure of redress; and when | 
that was done, the mode and measure of redress ; 
devised by the united wisdom of the aggrieved 
States in council, should be referred back to the 
people of the several States, for their ratification 
or rejection, in the event of our demands veing 
refused. If they were refused, and the North | 
persevered in their aggressions upon us, then the | 
question would arise, in the last resort, ‘What | 
would be the proper remedy ?’? And we said, it 
was secession, and that it was a peaceable remedy, 
because it resulted from a right. . 

The position of the other party was this: They 


| 


said we had been wronged to some extent by the | 
measures of compromise, but that it was the best ; 
that they would submit to it, |; 


we could do; an 
but would lay down certain propositions, upon the 
violation of which they would make resistance. 
The question arose, if these propositions were vio- | 
lated, what kind of resistance they would resort | 
“to? 


the right when oppression becomes too intolerable i% 


to be borne, to relieve ourselves peaceably; and | 
they say we cannot do it without civil war and | 


bloodshed. That is the difference. That is the | 
way the question came up. When the Democratic | 


State-Rights party met in convention in Mississippi 
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although they believed in the right of secession, 
| yet, under existing circumstances, it did not meet 


|; with the approbation of the convention to exercise 


i that right. Then the party spoke by authority, 
_and laid down the position which we assumed, and 
to which we are willing to be held responsible. 
These are the true facts in reference to this ques- 
tion, as it came up in the State of Mississippi. 
One party was as much responsible for it as the 
other. It was a question as to a mere abstract 
right, and not as to a right which we proposed 
under any circumstances connected with these 


1 
1 


measures alone, to exercise, but as aright to be ex- _ 


ercised only as a last resort from further aggres- 
sions. 

T apprehend that the great difficulty about this 
right of secession grows out of the fact, that the 
right itself is not properly understood, for the 
want of being properly defined. That produces 
preat difficulty upon all questions. hen we 

, have a confused idea of any question, it is very 
| difficult, if it is a complicated one, to decide pre- 
| cisely the position to be taken in reference to it. 
; What I understand to be the right of secession is 
| this: It is the right of a State to resume the sov- 
ereignty delegated by her to the Federal Govern- 
‘ment in the Constitution, whenever the Govern- 
ment abuses that sovereignty or usurps undelegated 


: Constitution. 
© doctrine obtained that the States have to look into 


sovereignty to such an extent as to defeat the ob- 
jects for which the Government was created. 
use the term ‘‘sovereignty ” in the same sense with 
the word ‘‘power,’’ because the meaning of sov- | 
ereignty is supreme, uncontrollable power. And . 
you may say, that the right of secession is the right , 
, of a State to resume that power which she has 
delegated to the Federal Government in the Con- | 


stitution, whenever the Government abuses that |: 


. power, or usurps other power not delegated , to such 
an extent as to destroy the objects for which the 
Government was created. If that be the correct 


! volved in determining this right, because whoever 
takes the position that this Government may ex- 
ercise powers, political powers, not subject to the 

! supervision of the Supreme Court of the United 

| States, and who says that the Government has a 

| right to judge of the extent of its powers, I say 

' he takes the position that this is is not a limited 

; constitutional Government, but that it is a Gov- 


_ limitation of the powers of the Government itself, 
‘and that it becomes a Government of unlimited 
‘powers. Whoever takes the other position, that 
: when the Government usurps power not delegated 
to it, or abuses powers which are delegated, to 
| such an extent that the States canrfot bear the op- 


i pr 
Btates have a right to determine for themselves 


I; 


| ernment of the majority, whose mere will is the [ 


ession—whoever takes the position that the |: 


| whether those wers have been abused or 
| usurped, must admit the right of secession. That 
| is the only question involved in the determination 
of this right. 

It is said that the word *‘ sovereignty” is not 
| found in the Constitution. Why, sir, there is a 
| very plain reason for that, and that reason is this: 
It never was intended by the States, when they 
made the Federal Government and adopted the 
Constitution of the United States, to ereate the 
Federal Government a sovereignty; therefore it 
was not necessary to place the word sovereignty 
in the Constitution in connection with the powers 
of the Federal Government. It never was intended 
by the States when they created the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under the Constitution, to yield up their 
sovereignty, except so far as they gave up some 
portions of it on conditions and limitations speci- 
fied in the Constitution. Therefore it was not 
necessary on their account to place the werd sov- 
ereignty in the Constitution, to show that what 
they never parted with was reserved to them. It 
will not be denied that the States were originally 
sovereign. Everybody knows that they were 
; separately declared independent under the treaty 
with Great Britain, and each State stood then as 


The phere gee Z party said that, in the last | 
resort, the mode of resistance would be secession, | 
exercised as aright. The Union Dat said, there 
was no such thing as the right of secession; that : 
it would be revolution. It was a mere abstract | 
question, then, for the people of Mississippi; and | 
if we are to be denounced as secessionists, they 
are, on the same principle, to be denounced as revo- 
lutionists. The only difference is, that we claim 


ated the Federal Government by the compact of 
the Constitution, did those States by that act place 


—one of the largest conventions ever held in that 
State—in June last, they passed a resolution, and 
it is part of the proceedings of the convention, that 


. 


themselves in a position when, if the Constitution 
was violated by the Federal Government in such 
a way as to become too oppressive ta be borne, 


an independent sovereign State. When they cre- ' 


` ers are granted to them? 
', ginally sovereign. They hadallthe powers of sov- 


that they could never be restored back again to 
their original position? In other words, when the 
States created the Federal Government by the 


: Constitution, did they by that act commit politicàl 


suicide, and not only commit political suicide b 
which they then became dead, but by which, after 


; death, they were to become annihilated, if the 
, Government itself failed to accomplish the pur- 
| poses for which it was created? Certainly not. 


It is said that in the formation of the Federal 
Constitution the States have not secured to them- 
selves this right of secession; in other words, 
that secession is not a granted right found in the 
When, Mr. President, has the 


the Constitution to find out what rights and pow- 
The States were ori- 


ereignty; they made the Federal Government, and 


‘conferred upon that Government all the powers 
` which it has. 


It is the most monstrous doctrine 
of Federalism I have ever heard announced, that 
the States have to look into the Constitution of the 
United States to find what powers are granted to 
them in that instrument. Why, the Constitution 
itself says that the powers not granted to the Gov- 


‘ernment of the United States, nor prohibited to 


the States, are expressly reserved to the States or 


| the people respectively, showing that the Consti- 


tution was a grant of powers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and simply a prohibition in some in- 
stances of certain powers to the States. The Con- 
stitution never makes a grant of power to the States. 
That would have been granting things to them- 


| Selves. Therefore, it is entirely reasonable that this 


| there were no granted 


right of secession should not be found in the Con- 
stitution as a granted right to the States, because 
rights to the States in the 


Constitution. Nobody ever pretended that this was 


‘a constitutional right, meaning by that a right ex- 


pee granted in the Constitution. No man in 
is senses ever took such a position as that. 

But, sir, as the Constitution says that the pow- 
ers not granted to the Federal Government, nor 
prohibited to the States, are reserved to the States 
or the people respectively, then if this power is 
not found to be prohibited in the Constitution to 
the States, and if it was an original power of the 
States, it remains to them under the reserved 
powers. That is the true position in reference to 
this right. f 

No one denies, as I have said before, that the 
States were originally sovereign; that they were 
declared separately sovereign and independent by 
the treaty with Great Britain, and that before they 
entered into the compact of union they were 
sovereign. Then this right to resume sovereignty 
is one of the reserved rights. It is a right re- 
served under that clause of the Constitution which 
says: ‘‘The powers not delegated to the United 


: States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 


the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” Siei : 

This is the only way in which it has ever been 
contended that this right of secession is à consti- 
tutional right; and in this sense it is as mucha 
constitutional right as any other reserved right. I 


| think that all the reserved rights of the States are 
| recognized by the Constitution in the same way, 
: and in this respect may be called constitutional 


rights. I should like some gentleman to pointout 
where this right, if there ever was an original 
right of sovereignty in the States, is prohibited to 
the States in the Copstitution. To be proper! 
understood, this right of secession must be consid- 
ered in three points of view—as an act, a right, 
and a remedy. Most persons are led into error 
on this subject by confounding the act of secession 
with the right of secession. The act is only the 
means by which the rightis secured. The right 
itself is the right of a State to resume its original 
Sovereignty whenever that State decides that the 
compact is broken, or that the acts of the Federal 
Government have become too oppressive to be 
borne. The remedy is, therelief which the State 
has from oppression, by the exercise of this 
right. Whether this remedy may, in all cases, 
be a practicable one or not, is another question. If 
it is a remedy, however, growing out of an actual 
right which the State has, then it ought to be a 
ceable one; and it would be peaceable were it 
not that the Federal Government, the party oppos- 
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{ 
ing it, but, having no right to oppose it by force, ' 
might, from motives of interest or power, or for | 
other purposes, prevent its peaceable exercise. | 
As, then, the remedy would rightfully be a peace- ' 
able one, so also is the right. In strictness, sir, .. 
in the exercise of the right of secession there 
would be really no act of secession, because the | 
exercise of the right goes upon the assumption © 
that the Federal Government hasalready destroyed `! 
the compact; that the Constitution no longer exists . 
in its binding form upon the parties; and that | 
therefore, there is really no aet of secession, by 
withdrawal on the part of a State; but as some of 
the other States would doubtless still remain to-. 

ether, even if usurpation were exercised by the 

ederal Government to an extent not to be borne 
by others, it would be regarded as the State per- 
forming the act of secession by the exercise of 
the right, in resuming her original sovereignty. ` 
‘Then, as I have said, whether it would be a peace- ;, 
able remedy or not would depend upon the Fed- | 
eral Government, infiuenced by its interest in '| 
determining whether it would compel a State to 
be subjected by force of arms, becsuse it had the 
power, but not the right, to do so. : 

It has been contended that no such right exists, - 
because, under the Articles of Confederation it was 

said the Union was to be perpetual, and because 
in the preamble of the Constitution it is said the 
object is to form “amore perfect Union.” Itis a 
common custom in all treaties made between one 
nation and another, to say that they shall be per- 
petual; and there is nothing in this. But, sir, the 
main point to which I wish to draw your attén- : 
tion, in connection with the idea that this right |: 
cannot exist, for the reason that it is said that the ; 
object of the Constitution is to create ‘a more !' 
perfect Union,’’ and that that Union is, therefore, 
to be ‘* perpetual,” is, that the Union was to be a:!: 
a more perfect Union atid a perpetual Union for `: 
acertain purpose. And what was that purpose? || 
ktis laid down in the preamble to the Constitution || 
itself, that it was to be a more perfect Union ‘ to |, 
‘establish justice, to insure domestic tranquillity, || 
‘to provide for the common defence, to promote | 
‘the general welfare, and to secure the blessings ‘| 
“of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” So, 
sir, if the Union in the beginning was to be a per- 
petual Union, it was to be a more perfect Union for `, 
these great purposes; and whenever it fails to ac- 
complish these purposes, then the object for which 
it was declared a more perfect Union has ceased, 
and the reason why it was to be perpetual no longer 
exists. Do gentlemen mean to say that this is to : 
be a‘ perpetual and more perfect Union” whether | 
it subserves the ends for which it was established |. 
or not? Do they mean to say that it is to bea | 
perpetual and more perfect Union in proportion 
as it becornes a Union of more power, grasping 
with a stronger and a tighter hand rights which | 
belong to the States, and centralizing them in the r 
Federal Government, until the whole is merged ,, 
in despotism? That is not my view of the object |; 
for which this Union was established, and for |: 
which it is declared in the preamble to the Con- | 
stitution, that it is to be a more perfect Union. |: 
‘That object is “to establish justice; to insure do- 
‘mestic tranquillity, to provide for the common 
‘defence, to promote the general welfare, and to ` 
‘secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
‘our posterity.” When that object ceases, it is 
no longer the Union of the Constitution. 

The authorities which 1 shall use in support of 
my positions are Jefferson, Madison, Philip P. Bar- ' 
bour, Edward Livingston, Nathaniel Macon, John 
Randolph, and Mr. ‘Tazewell: 

First Kentucky Resolution of °98, drawn by Mr. 
Jefferson: 

‘That the several States composing the United States of 
America are not united on the principle of unlimited sub- 
mission to their General Government; but that, by com- 
pact, under the style and title of a Constitution for the 
United States, and of amendments thereto, they constituted 
a General Government for special purposes, delegated to 
that Government certain definite powers, reserving, each 
State to itself, the residuary mass of right to their own 
self-government; and that whengoever the General Gov- - 
ernment assumes undelegated powers, its acts are unau- 
thoritative, void, and of no force ; that to this compact each 
State acceded as a State, and as an integral party ; that this 
Government, created by this compact, was not made the - 
exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers dele- 
gated to itself; since that would have made its discretion, | 
and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers ; but 
that, as in all other cases of compact, among parties having 


; declare, that it views the 


| withheld by the Constitution, could not justify the parties to 
it in interposing, even so far as to arrest the progress of the |: 


no comnon judge, EACH PARTY HAS AN EQUAL RIGHT TO 
JUDGE FOR ITSELF, AS WELL OF INFRACTIONS AS OF THE 
MODE AND MEASURE OF REDRESS.” ` , | 
Third Virginia Resolution of '98, drawn by Mr. | 
Madison: ii 
“That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily ;; 
powers of the Federal Govern- |! 
ment as resulting from the compact to which the States are |i 
parties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of the :- 
instrument constituting that compact, as uo further valid i 
than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that |" 


compact; and that in case of a deliberate, palpable, and ': 


dangerous exercise of their powers not granted by the said -: 


compact, the States which are parties thereto, have the `: 
right and are in duty bound to interpose for arresting the ; 
progress of the evil, aud for maintaining, within their re- , 
spective limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties apper- 
taining to them.” 


., shall find the benefit of union exceeded by its 
` being the means of securing happiness, and 


SENATE. 


“| have always believed that a State might secede when 
she pleased, provided that sbe would pay her proportion of 
the public debt; and this I have considered the best guard 
of the public liberty and public justice that could be de- 
sired.” o 

At a meeting at Charlotte Court-House, Vir- 
ginia, in 1832, John Randolph drew up and offered 
the following resolution, and advocated it in a bril- 
liant speech : 

“ Resolved, That Virginia has never parted with the right 
to recall the authority so delegated for good and sufficient 
cause, nor with the right to judge of the sufficiency of such 
cause, and to secede trom the Confederacy, whenever she 
evils—union 
ndt an end, to 


- which they should be sacrificed. ” 


Extracts from Mr. Madison’s “ Report” on the : 


above resolution: é 
“Tt appears to your committee to be a plain principle, ; 


Mr. Tazewell, one of the most learned jurists 
and statesmen of the United States, gives the fol- 


‘ lowing opinions: 


founded in common sense, illustrated by common practice, :. 


aud essential to the nature of compacts—that where resort 


arties, the parties themselves must be the rightful judges, 
in the last resort, whether the bargain made has been pur- 
sued or violated. The Constitution of the United States 
was formed by the sanction of the States, given by each in 
its sovereign capacity. It adds to the stability and dignity, 
as well as to the authority of the Constitution, that it rests 
on this legitimate and solid foundation. The States, then, 


' being the parties to the constitutional compact, and in their 


sovereign capacity, it follows of necessity that there can be 
no tribunal above their authority, to decide, in the last re- 
sort, whether the compact made by them be violated; and, 
consequently, that, as the parties to it, they must themselves 


; decide, in the last resort, such questions as may be of suffi- 


cient magnitude to require their interposition.”’ 
“TE the deliberate exercise of dangerous powers, palpably 


evil, and thereby to preserve the Constitution itself, as well 
as to provide for the safety of the parties to it, there would 
be an end to all relief from usurped power, and a direct sub- ! 
version of the rights specified or recognizer under all the || 


' State constitutions, as well as a plain denial of the funda- | 


mental principle on which our independence itself was de- | 
d. 3) 


l Again, in this same ‘‘ Report,” Mr. Madison, : 
speaking of the exercise by Congress of political 
powers, in cases over which the Supreme Court 
could not take jurisdiction, says: i 
“ However true, therefore, it may be that the Judicial ,; 


department is, in all questions submitted to it by the forms || 


: of the Constitution, to decide in the last resort, this resort | 
: must necessarily be deemed the last in relation to the au- |: 


«The union of the States thus resting upon a covenant, 
entered into by every State with its co-States—when the 


À > his covenant are supposed to be broken by any 
can be had to no tribunal superior to the authority of the |; terma of u ppo! 


of them, as there is no common arbiter to decide between 
the parties, it is of necessity, that each State must judge for 
itself, and act as its own judgment may dictate. Tf, in the 


- honest exercise of this judgment, any sovereign State de- 


clares the covenant broken by its co-States, and chooses 
to dissolve the Union thereby established for this cause, 
she has the perfect right to do so; and this makes secession 


: from the Union as to that party only.” 


‘ in the bayonets of its soldiery. 


i: stitution. 


“The security of the Union is to be found in the com- 
mon affections and common interests of the States, and not 
By such feelings alone was 
the Union first formed; by such sentiments alone, has it 
been since maintained; and by such sentiments alone, can 
it be preserved. Once deny this right of secession when it 
is claimed, and prevent or punish its existence by military 
force, and surely as night succeeds the day, our destiny as 


: afree people is fulfilled ! 


«c According to his idea it would seem, that there are no 
constitutional rights but such as are granted by the Con- 
According to mine, every right, and every power 


; too, not disparaged by any of the grants and prohibitions 


thorities of the other departments of the Government; not :' 


in relation to the rights of the partics to the constitutional 
compact, from which the judicial as well as the other de- 
partments hold their delcgated trusts. On any other hy- 
pothesis, the delegation of judicial power would annul the 
authority delegating it; and the concurrence of this depart- 
ment with the others in usurped powers, might subvert for- 


| ever, and beyond the possible reach of any rightful remedy, ' 


contained in the Constitution, are especially reserved 
therein, and so become constitutional rights and powers. 


; The right of secession thus becomes a constitutional right.’ 


The above authorities al] sustain the positions 


i which I have taken, that the States, as parties to 
i the constitutional compact, have a right to judge 


of the abuses or usurpations of politica! power b 

the Federal Government; to decide upon the mode 
and measure of redress for those grievances, and, 
in the last resort, to resume their original sover- 
eignty by the exercise of the right of secession. 
These authorities show that the doctrine of seces- 
sion is not a new one, but that it had its origin 


: with the republican fathers of the Constitution, 


and has been maintained by the leading members 


. of the Republican or Democratic State-Rights par- 


the very Constitution which all were instituted to pre- `i 


serve.”? 

Hon. Philip P. Barbour, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in 1832, when nominated as 
a candidate for the Vice Presidency, says: 


“Tn general when a question arises, whether an act of 
Congress is constitutional or not, it belongs to the Judicial 
department to decide it, because in general, the question ;; 
arises in a case, either “in law for cquity,” that is, in a ` 
controversy between parties, which has taken a shape for ‘| 
judicial decision. But when the question is one of politi- 
cal power between the Federal Government and the States, :' 
whether the fonner has invaded the reserved rights of the : 
latter, | hold that questions of this kind do not belong to |: 
Judicial cognizance. That the people of the States are 
parties to the compact, in their character of States. That 
the Constitution has not conferred upon the Judicial depart- 
mient any political power whatever. ‘That, therefore, in 
relation to questions of this character, there is no common `: 
umpire: and that consequently the States must decide for ‘| 
themselves. This is the Right—but what is the Remedy? 
My opinion is, that the only rightful remedy iy that of se- 
cession. 

_ Edward Livingston, one of the ablest jurists | 
in the United States, in the debate on ‘* Foote’s 
resolution,” says : 


_ “$ That in cares in which a law of the United States may 
infringe the constitutional right of a State, but which, in its 
operation cannot be brought before the Supreme Court un- 
der the terms of the jurisdiction expressly given to it, that 
Court is not created the umpire between a State that may 
deem itself aggrieved, and the General Government. ” 

“That if the act be one of those few which cannot be 
submitted to the Supreme Court, and be one that will in the 
opinion of the State, justify the risk of a withdrawal from 
the Union, that this last extreme remedy may at once be 
resorted to.” 

“That the theory of the Federal Government being the 
result of the general will of the people of the United States 
in their aggregate capacity, and founded in no degree on 
compact between the States, would tend to the most disas- 
trous practical results. That it would place three fourths 
of the States at the mercy of one fourth and lead inevitably 
to a consolidated Government, and finally to monarchy.?? 


Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, in a letter _ 
to Hon. S. P. Carson, in 1833, says: 


ty since. 

The opinion of Mr. Jefferson of the right and 
duty of the States to separate rather than submit 
to usurpations of the Federal Government, which 


: would make it a “‘ Government of unlimited pow- 


” 


ers,” may be further seen from his resolutions 


, enclosed to Mr. Madison, to be submitted to the 


Virginia Legislature, in 1824, when the question 
of the powers of the State and General Govern- 
ments were again under consideration as in 1799. 
He says: 

<‘They [the Assembly of Virginia] would, indeed, con- 


| sider such a rupture as among the greatest calamities which 


eould befall them, but not the greatest. There is yet onc 


| pener ot seat to a government of unlimited powers. 
bi 


is only when the hope of avoiding this shall become ab- 


i solutely desperate that further forbearance could be in- 


dulged. Should a majority of the co parties, therefore, 
contrary to the expectation and hope of this Assembly, pre- 


: fer at this time acquiescence in these assumptions of power 
| by the federal member of the Government, we will 
_ tient and suffer much, under the confidence that time, ere 


e pa- 


it be too late, will prove to them also the bitter consequences 
in which that usurpation will involve us all. In the mean. 


; while we will breast with Wans, ratier than separate from 


them, every misfortune, save that ouly of living under a 
government of unlimited powers.” 

Again: Mr. John Quincy Adams, in a eulogy 
delivered some years since on the life and charac- 


‘ter of Mr. Madison, alluding to the opinions of 


Mr. Jefferson, said: 


“ Concurring in the doctrines that the separate States 
have a right to triterpose, in cases of palpable infractions of 
the Constitution by the Government of the United States, 
and that the alien and sedition acts presented acase of such 
infraction, Mr. Jefferson considered them as abeolutely null 
and void, and thought the State Legislatures competent not 
only to declare, but to make them so; to resist thejr execu- 
tion within their respective borders by physical force, and 
to secede from the Union rather than to submit to them, if 
attemptcd to be carried inte execution by force.” 


I shall refer to but a single other authority on 
this point, and that is found in the Declaration of 
our Independence. It is: 


1852.} 
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“That Governments are instituted among men to se- 
cure the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed ; that when any form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new Government, 
laying its foundations upon such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them 


had determined to exercise that right; and to ask 
her to join us in an appeal to the other States, in 
į Seeking the redress for the past and security for 
ij the future, which we desired, and thought could 
i! be obtained, by the united demand of the South. 


shall seam most Likely to | Some even went so far as to call us disunionists, 


effect their safety and happiness.” || because we did not denounce South Carolina for 


The great fact which was achieved by the Amer- i 


ican Revolution, was the independence of the Col- . 
onies, and their recognition by Great Britain as 
free, sovereign, and independent States.» The 
great principle which was established, was, that 
man, under a certain condition of circumstances, 


right to institute such government ashe might deem 


best ‘* to secure the inalienable rights of life, lib- ' 


erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and if the 
Government became ‘destructive of these ends,” 


‘s to alter or abolish it,” and “ institute a new Gov- | 
ernment, laying its foundations upon such princi- | 
ples”? as should ‘s seem most likely to effect his |: 


safety and happiness.’ Before this time, the | 
power of despotism laid down the law regulating ; 
ehanges in Government. The will of the tyrant | 
was the rule of the people; oppression could only | 


ment was a revolation acccompanied by violence : 
and bloodshed. The American Revolution estab- : 
lished a new principle. It recognized the right of 
self-government in the people, and the right of the - 
people to change, alter, or abolish their form of 
Government, whenever it became destructive of 
the ends for which it was created; and this change | 
was to be made peaceably, without force on the 
one hand or coercion on the other—without vio- : 
lence, and without bloedshed. 

If this principle was not established by our - 
Revolution, then nothing has been gained to the 
great principle of political Hee and American 
freemen, with all their boasted liberty, are in the 
hopeless condition of all who have lived under an- 
cient or modern despotisms, with no relief from 
political tyranny, when their Government becomes 
too oppressive to be borne, except the poor privi- 


lege of the natural and barbarian right, to *‘ FIGHT | 


ovr.”? 


I have now concluded this branch of the subject; | 
and I will say again, that although the Democratic | 


State-Rights party in Mississippi asserted the right 
of secession, they did not contemplate its exercise, 
but, in the language of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and in the spirit of attachment and devo- 
tion to our common country, we were “ more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils were sufferable, than | 
(to attempt) to right ourselves by abolishing. the i 
forms of Government to which we were accus- | 
tomed.” 


| nounce anybody for the opinions they may enter- 
i tain. I have reasons for my own course, and am 
| willing to give those reasons, but I never denounce 
any one who does not agree with me. It was the 
right of South Carolina, if she considered herself 


was capable of self-government; that he had a : injured to a sufficient extent to warrant it, to ex- | 


i ercise the right of secession. It was a proper 
remedy in the last resort, and the State had a right, 
_if the arguments and the authorities to sustain it, 
which I have advanced above, be correct, to judge 


could not denounce her in exercising that right, 
although we might judge, and did judge, that it 
was not expedient for her to exercise it. 
I have said, Mr. President, that I never de- 
nounce anybody. I did not do so even in the late 
heated canvass in my own State. But there is an 


be thrown off by force, and a change of Govern- || exception. I will say that | perhaps did say some 


| hard things in reference to my late colleague 
| {Mr. Foote,j—who, at the commencement of the 
| agitation of the slavery question in the last Con- 
: gress, took the most ultra Southern ground; who 


‘even went so far as to intimate, or threaten, the : 
: hanging of a certain Senator, if he should come | 
to Mississippi, and that -he himself would assist ' 
in the execution; and who, when the resolutions ; 
: of compromise were first introduced by Mr. Cray, ; 


: denounced the resolutions and the speech then 
; made by that distinguished Senator, as one more 
: calculated to <‘ mortify Southern sensibilities, to 
‘awaken dissatisfaction, and to provoke resent- 
i ment,” on the part of the people of the South, 


|; than anything that had ever been uttered by “ pro- : 


‘| fessed abolitionists, not excepting even the far- 
‘| famed Garrison, Phillips, or Douglass?” and said 
i; that the Senator from New York (Mr. Seward] 
; would never ‘dare to make such a speech here,” 
ji that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hate] “would recoil from the utterance of much 
that fell with an easy grace from the lips of the 
| honorable Senator from Kentucky;”’ that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Cuase] was “‘ too moderate 
i and forbearing in his temper ever to deliver sucha 
philippic against the whole system of domestic sla- 
| very, and against the efforts of the Southern States 
| of the Confederacy to protect themselves against 
i menaced aggressions;’’ and when, after all this, he 
‘made his wonderful change, and, as the circus 


It has been said further, that the Democratic 
State-Rights party of Mississippi, in their op 
tion to these compromise measures, were in favor 


of a dissolutiou of the Union, because they pro- || 


posed to go into aSouthern Convention with South 
Carolina, and other States which might choose to 
go into such convention, ahd because South Caro- 


. į! song goes, ‘ wheeled about and turned about and 
i jumped Jim Crow,” on the floor of the Senate, || 


‘| and then came home to Mississippi and denounced 
‘| everybody there as traitors and disunionists, who 
occupied peene the position which he had done 
before, without his violence, and as L. Kossuth 
i would say, ‘my paor humble sélf °” among the 
|| rest, —I did say some hard things about him, but 


$ 
i 


' the course she had resolved upon. I never de- | 


when the remedy should be used. ‘Therefore, we | 


they were all political and not personal. 


5 : b l 
ne DRT ae Nar ai One nme ey a na- Mr. President, I believe now I have done my 


jority of her people, taken a position in favor of `| 


secession from the Union, on account of these || duty to the party in Mississippi whose sentiments | 


measures. I desire to put our party right on this `; I represent, in placing them in a proper position 
question, and to say that we did propose to go into || before the country in reference to the false and 
a convention with South Carolina and other States, || unjust charge made against them, of being in fa- 
with reference to the position which the Southern |! ver of a dissolution of the Union, on account of 
‘States should take on account of these measures, || the measures of compromise. I pass, therefoye, 
but that our object was not to codperate with South | to consider the merits of the compromise measures 
Carolina in favor of the exercise of the right of || themselves, and I regret extremely to trespass 
secession in that council. On the contrary, it was || upon the attention of the Senate in the discussion 
A i A 

repeatedly stated by the late honorable Senator || of questions now past and settled, se in the nol 
(Colonel Davis) in his speeches before the people i: cussion of which I shall be necesearly compel 

of Mississippi, that as Mississippi had invited the; to occupy some time. But as Iam engaged on 


other Southern States to meet her in convention, to |: this subject, and as the resolution embraces the | 
determine the course to be pursued on account of |: merits of these measures of compromise, I feel it | 


these measures of compromise, and as South Caro- |, to be my duty to present to the Sires and oe 
lina had taken a position in advance of the State of | country, the reasons which influence me people 
Mississippi and other States, it was theduty of Mis- | of Mississippi originally, dn oppoains these meas- 
sissippi to meet South Carolina in convention, and ures, and the nae tate-Rights parys te 
counsel with her, and advise her against she, aep ef ji a Tat, in the belief that they were unjust to the 
actual secession. That was the position which he ,. South. . : 
took,.and it was the position whch I humbly took į. In the first place, we believe there sag tase a 
myself, in my addresses to the people of Mississippi. |, party in this Government, i" af nines ite foun A 
And that was the object which influenced us when ': tion, desiring to strengthen the hands of t i ed- 
we found no other State willing to go inta conven- |; eral Government by the exercise of doubtfu pow 
tion with South Carolina. It was to- counsel her i ers under the Constitution, against. the rights o 


against the act of secegsion when we believed she | the States which granted them. We believed that 


this party existed—and I do not wish to make any 
TE distinction between the North and the 
| South, because I prefer to heal breaches where 
| breaches are likely to occur, rather than to open 
: them—we believed that this party existed princi- 
pally at the North, having, however, leading advo- 
` cates in the Southern States and respectable num- 
_ bers, forming itself first upon questions of finance, 
i: anti-free trade, internal improvements by the Gen- 
:, eral Government, and the distribution of the pro- 
:: ceeds of the public lands, afterwards strengthen- 
; ingitself in connection with slavery and the Terri- 
i: tories. At the time the territory was acquired 
from Mexico, we believed that this party, availing 
, itself of the hostility against the institution of sla- 
: yery existing in the minds of the Northern people, 
„i took up that subject with a view to strengthen the 
| powers of the Federal Government against the 
rights of the South, by excluding the Southern 
|, States from that territory, in connection with the 
|; Institution of slavery. 
| And, sir, to show how the Government has pro- 
| gressed against the institution of slavery and the 
South, from its foundation to the present time, I 
have here a statement of the amount of land dis- 
| tributed between the North and the South from all 
; the territory which belonged separately to all the 
i States at the time of the treaty of peace in 1783, 
' and all which has been acquired by the Govern- 
` ment of the United States since that time. 1 will 
read that statement, as the account stated between 
the North and the South, in reference to the ter- 
ritory: l 
When the peace of 1783 was concluded, tbe States north 
of Mason & Dixon’s tine contained in square 


j 
| 
| 
ji 
i 
i 


t 
l MMOS... eee cece cece eens creeeeeseeecweneees 104,061 
t; The States now south.........cececeeseereceres 847,202 
i; The surrender of Virginia affected the result so f 
| ; _ that the North measured (square miles)........ 425,671 
l: The South..... cc csececcccecevssetacrencereses 385,021 
L The next acquisition was Louisiana. [ts condi- 
: tion as to slavery was settled by the Missouri i 
: compromise. The North took (square miles). 904,697 
: The South retained... ....cccccscetscesseweses 284,445 
‘|! The acquisition of Oregon,Florida, and Texas oc- 
| easioned another settlement. The North took 
| (aquare miles)...ccceccsseesssiecsee essences 341,463 
| Santa Fé country... +» 102,000 
| The South obtained Florida x 59,268 
| "TOXBS 00... eceeeeseeneeeces veweee 212,000 
i The Mexican conquest, engrossed by the North, 
| swell her limits (square miles) in addition.... 526,000 
| Thus from 164,081 square miles, the North has 
| grown to (aquare miles)..i...esevesesoeroeess 2,383,903 
; While the South from 647,202 has only reached 
| WOssssesass.ssoooocososeosnosseseersesseso .. 860,831 
1 
{ 


The number of square miles of territory belong- 
| ing to the States north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
‘ was four times less than that belonging to the 
States south, at the time of the treaty of peace in 
; 1783. Now it is near three times greater. 
I proceed now with my argument to show that 
t: our exclusion from the limits of California was 
|; not only unjust, but that, in my judgment, it was 
unconstitutional. I know, sir, that this is a very 
bold position to take in the face of the Senate of 
it the United States; it is a bold position to take be- 
fore the country: I believe, however, that I can 
show that the manner in which we were excluded 
: from California was a violation of the constitu- 
li tional rights of the South, and if it was a violation 


ii of our constitutional rights, it was a violation of 
i! the Constitution itself. In the first place, we'had 
|; a claim to that territory, founded in justice. In 
|| the next place, it was founded in constitutional 
il right. Why was our claim to this territory 
| founded in justice? Because, as the records of 
the War Office show, of the men who fought the 
| battles by which it was acquired, the South fur- 
| nished forty-five thousand, and a large fraction 
l; over, and the North only twenty-three thousand, 
and a small fraction over—showing that the South 
furnished two to one of the men who went out to 
ii fight the battles of the country, which resulted in 
; the acquisition of this territory. Even if there 
; were no other reason, upon the fair principles of 
| justice, the South having paid also her proportion 
| of the expenses of the war, we should have been 
i entitled to share equally in the territory acquired,, 
i But how is it? hy, so far as California is con- 
cerned, not even the gallant men from the South, 
who went out to the battle, were entitled, a short 
‘time afterwards, to enter it with their property. 
Even if Washington, the father of his country, 
who achieved our independence, were living tọ- 
j day, southerner and slaveholder as he was, he. 
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would not be entitled to enter that territory with 
his property. I have said we had a right there, 
- founded in justice, and that we had also a consti- 
tutional right. Is it necessary to prove that this 
is a constitutional right? It is assumed by some 
that it was a constitutional right, because it re- 
sulted from the elementary principle of the equal- 
ity of the States, which lies at the foundation of 
our Government, and their consequent equality of 
right in the territory, which is the common prop- 


erty of all the States. This position was main- ' 


tained in an argument never yet answered, which 
was made by ihe honorable Senator from Georgia, 
{Mr. Berrisn,] on the question of the admission 
of California into the Union, and it is not neces- 
sary for me to dwell upon that point further. I 
will, however, read simply, in s 
sition, the opinion of the late 
Mississippi, (Chief Justice ERE y 
doubtless be regarded as high legal authority. 
When what was called the Mississippi October 
convention was held, the first general meeting of 


ef Justice of 


the people of our State in o position to the meas- ` 


ures of Congress on the subject of slavery, con- 
nected with its exclusion from the Territories, 
Chief Justice Sharkey, who was the President of 
that convention, in his opening address to it, said: 

“The attempt by Congress to prohibit slavery in the ter- 
ritory of California has caused this meeting. The territory 
is common property. There each citizen of the United 
States has equal rights, is entitled to equal freedom in the 
eujoyment of the Territories. I am proud to say, that in ac- 


quiring it Mizsissippians displayed as much valorasany , 


other portion of their brethren in arms, and shed as much 
blood in proportion to their number as the citizens of any of 
the States. They were distinguished fer their prowess in 
many a hard-fought battle, but now they are to be told that 
restrictions are to be imposed upon their right to enjoy the 
conquest. Can we, should we yield the fruits of our valor 


and surrender with it our constitutional right of equality?” 


The learned Chief Justice here gives his opinion 
that this was a constitutional right, founded on the 
right of the equality of the States, to enjoy equally 
the territory, which was the common property of 
the States. What does he say further? 

& Congress cannot deprive us of it, and ought not, if it 
could ; cannot say that if we go we must leave our property 
behind us. Property constitutes the means of enjoyment ; 
and to exclude the property of the people of the Southern 
States is, in effect, to exclude the people, and appropriate 
the country to the Northern States. Such a power is not 

d by a Government possessing sovereignty; it 
could not be rightfully exercised even by a monarchy.’? 

This was the opinion of Chief Justice Sharkey 
on this subject when it first came before the people 
of Mississippi. But if it is necessary to prove 
by a direct clause of the Constitution, that we had 
aconatitutional right to an equality in this territory, 
I will read from an article in the Constitution, 
which is aner in point. The third section of 
the fourth article of the Constitution is in these 
words: 

t: The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 


in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice ` 


any claims of the United States, or of any particular 
State.” 

I do not read this clause of the Constitution for 
the purpose for which it is sometimes used, to 
show that Congress has jurisdiction, political ju- 
risdiction, for the establishment of governments 
over the Territories, under this article; but for the 
purpose of showing, that by the last part of it, 
every State has an equal constitutional right in 
these Territories. It is in these words: 

* And nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
as to prejudice any claims of the United States, 
particular State.” 

I have now established the fact that we had a 
constitutional right to an equality in these Terri- 
tories upon a principle admitted to be at the foun- 
dation of our Government, and I have also estab- 
lished’ it by a direct clause in the Constitution, 
which says, that nothing in the Constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice the claims of any 
particular State. 

_ We have been divested of this constitutional 
right in California, and the question arises, How 
have we been deprived of it? 

The whole South assumed that Congress did not 


construed 
or of any 


appar of this po- 


Il two ropositions. It depends, first, upon the fact 
i! whether the people of the Territory themselves 
had a right to exclude us when Congress had not 
the power. Second, if the people of the Territory 
. didnot have the right to exclude us, then did Con- 
gress have the right to waive the irregularity, and 
thus give validity to this unauthorized act of the 
people of California? It depends, I say, 
of these two propositions. 
| power to exclude us. Had the people of the Ter- 
authority of Congress, a right to exclude us? And 
if they had not, had the Congress of the United 
States a right to waive the irregularity in the ad- 
« mission of California? 
I will fead the opinion of an eminent Senator, 
who was here when the discussion on the admis- 
sion of California first took place, [Mr. Webster, ] 


which will |, but who is now connected with another Depart- 


ment of the Government, with reference to the 


|i 
: territorial condition: 


‘Jt has been advanced, that these people, while a Ter- 
ritory, have a right to do anything and everything that be- 
longs to the rights of man. I cannot conceive that they 
have. 
man, as they exist before government and without govern- 
ment, and before there is a social state, and before there is 
a political state. But when we speak of the rights of per- 
sons—when we speak of their rights, I suppose we must 
mean their rights as they exist as social rights, and their 


political rights more especially as they exist in the state of 


things existing at the time. 
* * * r 


t * * 


: «We have always gone upon the ground, that these ter- 
ritoria) governments were in a state of pupilage, under the 
tection or patronage of the General Government. The 
erritorial Legislature has a constitution prescribed by Con- 
gress. They have no power not given by that Congress. 

- They must act within the limits of the constitution granted 
them by Congress, or else their acts become void. The 
people under the territorial government are not a sover- 
‘| eignty; they do not constitute a sovereignty, and do not 
i possess any of the rights incident to sovereignty. They 


* 


government and sovereignty. If we well consider this 
questiou upon the ground of our practice during the last 
half century, I think we will find one way of dispo-ing of 
‘ it. Itis our duty to provide for the people of the 
a government to keep the peace; to secure their property; 
to assign to them a subordinate legislative authority; to 
assign to them a subordinate judicial authority; to see that 
the protection of their pemon: and the security of their 
property are all regularly provided for; and to maintain 


theim in that State until they grow into sutticient import- |i 


ance, in point of population, to be admitted into the Union 
as a State upon the same footing with the original States.” 
I will read also the opinion of Mr. Calhoun on 
this subject, and these two were the most able 
Senators engaged in the discussion of this ques- 
! tion, so admitted ‘by the Senate and by the coun- 
try. 
nia were authorized to do what they did under 
the principles of a resolution introduced into the 
Senate by Mr. Calhoun in 1847, the resolution 
referred to the other day by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis.] It is as 

: follows: 


€ Resolved, That as a fundamental principle in our polit- 
i ical creed, a people, in forining a constitution, have the un- 
| conditional right to form and adopt the government which 
; they may think best ealcutated to secure their liberty, pros- 


| a State, in order to be admitted into the Union, except that 
1; tts constitution shall be republican; and the imposition of 
\; any other condition by Congress would not only be in vio- 
i lation of the Constitution, but in direct conflict with the 
: principles on which our politica) system rests.’’ 


i ‘Well, sir, to show that this resolution of Mr. 


i: Calhoun’s did not refer to such a case as this of 


| California, I have only to read an extract from the 
| great speech made by that Senator—the last which 
; was made by him in the Senate of the United States 


powers of the people ef the Territories in their 


I understand sofhething, I hope, about the rights of 


| perity, and happiness; and that, in conformity thereto, no | 
other condition is imposed by the Federal Constitution on '. 


:; or a single example to cover her case.’ 


upon one you will act in reference to this unprecedented transaction. 


Congress had_ no, 


ritory, acting outside of the Government and the | 


| 


such violence against the South and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as would be done in the 
admission of California. He says, in reference to 
the irregularities attending the formation of the 
State government in California: 


“In this respect California stands alone, without usage 


“It belongs now, Senators, for you to decide what part 


The Executive has laid the paper purporting to be the consti- 
tution of California before you, and asks you to adinit her 
into the Union as a State; and the question is, will you or 


. will you not admit her? IJtis a grave question, and there 


erritory | 


l 
| 


| 
| 


I know it is said, that the people of Califor- | 


i —with direct reference to the admission of Cali- - 


.| fornia herself; a speech not spoken by him, his 


rests upon you a heavy responsibility. Much, very much 
will depend upon your decision. If you adimit her, you in- 
dorse and give your sanction to all that has been done. 
Are you prepared to do so? Are you prepared to surrender 
your power of legislation for the Territories, a power ex- 
pressly vested in Congress by the Constitution, as has been 
fully established? Can you, consistently with your oath to 
support the Constitution, surrender the power? Are you 
prepared to admit that the inbabitants of the Territories pos- 
seas the sovereignty over them, and that any number, more 
or less, may claim any extent of territory they please, may 
form a constitution and government, and erect it into a 
State, without asking your permission? Are you prepared 
to surrender the sovereignty of the United States over what- 
ever territory may be hereafter acquired, to the first adven- 
turers who may rush into it? Are you prepared to surren- 
der virtually to the Executive Department all the powers 


i which you have heretofore exercised over the Territories? 


If not, how can you, consistently with your duty and your 


‘ oaths to support the Constitution, give your assent to the 


are, if you so please to denominate it, in a state of inchoate . 


1 
i 


admission of California as a State under a pretended con- 
stitution and government? Againgcan you believe that the 
project of a constitution which they have adopted has the 
least validity? Can you believe that there is such a State 
in reality as the State of California? No, there is no such 
State. Tt has no legal or constitutional existence. It has 
no validity, and can have none without your sanction. How, 
then, can you admit it as a State, when, according to the 
provisions of the Constitution, your power is limited to ad- 
mitting new States? To admit it it must be a State, an 
existing State, independent of your sanction, before youcan 
admit it. When you give your permission to the inhabit- 
ants of a Territory to form a constitution and a State, the 
constitution and the State which they fonn derive their 
authority from the people, and not from you. The State 
before admitted is actually a State, and does not become so 
by the act of admission, as would be the case with Califor- 
nia, should you admit her contrary to constitutional provis- 
ions and established usage heretofore,” 


I have now shown, by the opinions of Mr. Cal- 
houn and Mr. Webster, that the people of the 
Territories, in their territorial state, had no politi- 
cal powers except such as were granted to them, 
or authorized to be exercised by them, by Con- 
gress. The whole South assumed the position, 
that Congress had no power to exclude us with 
our property from this Territory. Chief Justice 
Sharkey said: ‘Such a power was not possessed 
by a government possessing sovereignty; it could 
not be rightfully exercised even by a monarchy.” 
Had these people, then, in California, more power 
than Congress—more power than a government 
pescani sovereignty—more power than could 

e rightfully exercised even by a monarchy? 
Had they the power and the risht to exclude us 
from the Territory? They had not. 

The resolution of Mr. Calhoun, introduced in 


. the year 1847, was never intended to apply to 


| health being too infirm at the time to admit of his ,. 
. doing so, but which was read for him by the Senator | 


from Virginia, [Mr. Mason;] a speech written by 
' him and read for him in the Senate of the United 
States at a time when that great man stood, as it 
| were, with one foot upon earth and the other tot- 


such a case as that of California. It was only 
intended to apply to a case where there was a 
people properly authorized by the Constitutions 
and laws of the Government, of which they were 
a part, and to which they owed their allegiance; 
or to a people ‘who, in consequence of their own 
independent existence, were authorized to estab- 
Kish such form of government as they might deem 
best. And let it not be said that Mr. Calhoun 
intended to embrace such a case as California, 
when, in direct reference to the admission of Cali- 
fornia herself, he repudiated all such idea. 

I know the doctrine has been asserted here, that 
a Territory becomes a State by the act of admis- 
sion into the Union. I do not assent to this doc- 
trine. I do not believe that Congress has power 
to create a State. The Constitution says: “ New 


States may be admitted by the Congress into this 


. Union;’’ 
: power to create a State. The doctrine 


į tering to the grave—when he had one eve looking .- 


| back on the events of a long and usefu 
j in the service of his country, and the other resting 
: upon the vast interests which were before him in 


life spent `- 


have the power to pase what is called the Wilmot ‘| futurity, and when he had no motive to say any- į 
proviso, and thus by a direct act declare that sla- || thing to the people of the country except that ` 
very should not exist there. The question arises, || Which emanated from the purity of his heart. l} 
How, then, could the South be excluded? The || This is what he hag in his last great appeal to |; 


. 2 al $ 
answer is very simple. Itdepends upon one of ;l the Senate of the United States, not to commit !: 


ut it does not give to Congress the 
as been 
repudiated from the earliest history of the Gov- 
ernment to the present time, that Congress has 
power to create States; and a State does not be- 
come such by the act of her admission, but by 
the act of the paom when authorized—the Gov- 

r nited States withdrawing its 
sovereignty from over the people of the Territory, 
and authorizing them to establish a State gov- 
ernment. Thus the State is formed by the act 
of the people themselves, being properly author- 


ernment of the 
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ized, and is admitted into the Union upon an 
equality with the original States. 

Sir, uf the people of the Territory of California 
had no right to do what they did, had Congress 
the right to waive the irregularity and admit this 
Territory into the Union as a State, and thus by 
theit sanction give validity to all that had been 
done by these people? This is easily answered 
by asking if Congress has a right to waive any 
irregularity by which the constitutional rights of 
one half of the States of the Union were impaired ? 
Certainly not. If the Southern States had an 
equal right to go to this Territory with their prop- 
erty, and if I have shown that the people of Cali- 
fornia had no right to exclude us from that Terri-. 
tory—and Chief Justice Sharkey says that it was a 
power which ‘could not be rightfully exercised 
eren by a monarchy’’—then, I ask, could the 
Congress of the United States waive that irregu- 
larity which impaired this constitutional right? 
Jn my judgment it could not. Sup California 
had presented herself with a constitution embra- 
cing a clause providing that the right of trial b 
jury should be abolished in that State: would it 

ave been constitutional to admit her as a State 
with such a clause in her constitution? No one 
will say so—and why? Because the Constitu- 
tion expressly guaranties the right of trial by 
jery; and Congress, in the exercise of its power 
in the admission of States, as well as in all other 
eases, must exercise this power strictly within the 
limitations of the Constitution itself, and it would 
not be competent for Congress to waive such an 
irregularity by attempting to give sanction to an 
act which was unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, it may be said that these people 
in California were forming a State government; 
and that, therefore, the authorities I have read do 
not apply to them, but that they apply to a people 
living under a territorial form of ‘government. 
This is begging the whole question; the main issue 
_being whether these people were such a people as 
were competent to form a State government, or 
whether California was a State. But what said 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee of 
Thirteen, [Mr. CLar?] In the report accompa- 
nying the introduction of the compromise bills 
into the Senate, he says: . 

“ Although she [California] has organized for herself a 
State government, she must be |} ly and constitutionally 
regarded as a Territory until sbe is actually admitted as a 
State into the Union.” 

So, sir, the chairman of the Committee of Thir- 
teen himself said that California “ must be legally 
and constitutionally regarded as a Territory until 
she is actually admitted as a State into the Union.” 
Then, sir, it was the act of admission which cre- 
ated her a State, and that act was in violation of 
the constitutional rights of the South, and of the 
power of Congress under the Constitution to ad- 
mit new States. f 

Mr. President, as to the bills providing territo- 
rial governments for Utah and New Mexico, we 
made no complaint of these simply upon their face. 
But our objection was, that the Congress of the 
United States did not do its duty in placing the 
Southern States upon an equality with the other 
States in reference to the protection of their prop- 
erty on entering these Territories. We take this 


pee I believe it is a position which may |, 
e 


well maintained—that by the treaty-making 


power under which this Territory was acquired, | 
there being a local law of Mexico abolishing sla- | 


very there, we were placed upon an inequality 
with the rest of the States in reference to the en- 
joyment of our property in this territory. And 
that intervention took place against us by the local 
law under the treaty-making power. Many per- 
sons are led into error by not distinguishing prop- 


erly between the acts of different departments of ` 


the Government in exercising powers involving 
the equal rights of the several States of the Union, 
and suppose that an act of Congress removing the 


obstruction of the local law of Mexico, would be | 


intervention in our favor; whereas it would only 
be placin 


ritory, where intervention had already taken place 


against us by the local law of Mexico, existing, ; 


not rightfully, but de facto, through the neglect of 
Congress to do its duty in declaring its non-exist- 
ence. 


us upon an equality with the other : 
States in the enjoyment of our property in the ter- | 


|| We do not believe that the Mexican law right- 
i : A x dn" ` 

v wily exists against us in these Territories. But it 
i exists there de facto; and if we go there with our 


property, we may be compelled to encounter it, | 


and have our right to our property decided under 
it, by the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
other words, we may have to subject ourselves to 
the expense and hazard of a doubttul decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to know 
whether we can securely enjoy our property or 
not. We say, that at the time this territory was 
acquired, every citizen of the United States had 
an equal right to enter it with his property, and 
if there was any existing local law of Mexico 
obstructing our right to go there with our property, 
it was the duty of Congress to remove that ob- 
struction, and to place us upon an equality with 
all the citizens of the other States in the use and 
enjoyment of our property there. Congress re- 
fused to do this. And it was just cause of com- 
plaint to the South. 

Upon what principle were these territorial gov- 
ernments established? They were established, sir, 
upon what is called the principle of non-interven- 
tion. And whatis non-intervention as understood 
by a majority of those who acted upon this ques- 
tion in the passage of these laws? It is, that the 
Southern people were not to have even the right of 


rotection of their property in those Territories. : 


hat is the real fact of the case? We gave up 
the line of 360 30’, which was the old line of com- 
promise between the two sections, for a principle, 
and that principle was non-intervention. And that 
non-intervention, as understood by a majority of 
those who ed these laws, was the exclusion of 
the South from the enjoyment of their property in 
these Territories. This was what was complained 
of, and of what we had a right to complain. Not 
that there was anything upon the face of the bills 
to which we objected, but that Congress did not 
do its duty in legislating for the Territories in such 
a manner as to give to the South that protection 
for their property which was given to all the prop- 
erty of all the other States of the Union. 
ith reference to the question of the Texas 
boundary, I have only a word or two to say. 
Our objection to that act was, that the Government 
disputed the title of Texas to her territory, and 
that the proposition which was made to her to sell 
: a portion of it for ten millions of dollars was not 
made to her on fair terms; that she had not the 
proper alternative presented to her in accepting or 
rejecting it. Texas was admitted into the Union 
under what are termed the resolutions of annexa- 
tion, providing that in all the territory north of 
360 3 slavery should be excluded, and that south 
of that line, the States afterwards to be formed 
within her limits were to be admitted as slave 
States or not, as the people themselves should de- 
termine. Did not that act of annexation show 


that the Government of the United States recog- | 


nized the title of Texas to the territory north of 
j 36 30’, as well ag the right of the people to deter- 
|. mine the question of the existence of slavery south 
of it? Most certainly itdid, or why should Congress 
‘say what should be the disposition and character 
of the territory north and south of that line? That 
was a direct and palpable admission on the part 
of the Government, that the United States recog- 


| the boundary was north of 360 30’. It is true 
it was said that the question of the adjustment of 
the boundary between the United States and for- 
eign Governments was to be left with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The United States 
went to war with Mexico to maintain Texas in 
her boundary, and gained by conquest, ratified by 
: treaty, not only the territory claimed by Texas, 

but a vast amount besides; and then the Govern- 
‘ment of the United States turned round and dis- 

uted the title of Texas to the territory within her 
imits, as laid down in her law of 1836, and as she 
was admitted into the Union. It may be said that 
this title was not disputed by the Government. 


But it was disputed, so.far at least as the Execu- |: 


tive was concerned, I have a copy of the mes- 
: gage (special Texas message) of the President be- 
' fore me, in which it is disputed. It was disputed 
_ also by the Senate of the United States in the dis- 
|: cussion and vote upon the proposition introduced 
i; by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] ina 
|| short bill of three sections, proposing to declare 


nized the title of Texas to this territory, and that ‘| 


| the boundaries of Texas to be as they were laid 
| down in her law of 1836, for which proposition 
' both the Texas Senators voted, but which was 


. Voted down by a large majority of the Northern 
‘Senators. The title of Texas was disputed; and 
when this proposition to pay her ten millions of 
dollars was made, there was no alternative left her 
but to take the money and partition off her terri- 
tory, or encounter the military force of the United 
States, which the President said he would send 
inst her if she undertook to exercise her juris- 
diction within what-she claimed, and the Govern- 
ment had recognized, as her own limits, but which 
he said was within the limits of New Mexico. 
This, we said, was an invasion of State rights. 
‘ Our complaint was not altogether that the territory 
; was purchased, or that Texas accepted the propo- 
sition. Texas had no other alternative. It may 
have been a good arrangement for her. Our ob- 
i jection was that an invasion of State rights was ` 
fi committed by that act. 
1; As to the bill abolishing the slave trade in the 
|; District of Columbia, we had this objection to it: 
i We saw—or at least we believed we saw—that 
|: there were two great objects on the part of the 
| anti-slavery party in the country, and on the 
, part of their representation in Congress, in connec- 
tion with these compromise measures. One was, 
to exclude the South from the Territories, thereby 
limiting the area of slavery, so as ultimately to 
overthrow the institution, as everybody knows 
it must become ultimately extinguished, if it 
is confined within certain limits, and if it has 
no outlet. That was one great object which we 
thought the anti-slavery party had in view. The 
other object was, to assert the power of Congress 
to abolish slavery itself, especially in places where 
Congress has jurisdiction over the territory in 
which slavery exists. The bill for the abolition 
of the slave trade in this District, does actually as- 
sert_the power of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District, because it declares that if the owner 
' brings his slave here for sale, or places him in 
| depot here to be transported elsewhere for sale, 
ji the slave shall thereupon become liberated and 
| free. It yielded the principle, as we supposed, to 
|| which we were averse, that Congress could exer- 
| cise the power to abolish slavery, under any cir- 
cumstances, anywhere, because if they did it in 
one case it might and would be used as a prece- 
dent in another. As this institution was inter- 
woven with our existence, and as our whole safety 
depended upon our own action in reference to it, 
we were opposed to this act of Congress, or any 
act of Congress liberating slaves, under any cir- 
cumstances. 

I have but a few remarks to make in reference 
to the fugitive slave law—and they complete what 
I have to say of the measures of compromise. 
We have a clear right, under the Constitution, to 
the recapture of our fugitive slaves, which right 

| is to be exercised either through the agency of the 
|| Federal Government, or through the agency of 
i| the States. I know there is a difference of opin- 
i; ion as to the power of the Federal Government 
'! and of the State governments over this subject. 
It is not necessary to go into an argument on that 
oint. All that is necessary to be said is, that we 

H have a right, either through one agency or the 
' other, to have our fugitive slaves returned. The 
| Supreme Court, which is the tribunal to which we 
i| refer all questions over which it has jurisdiction, 
|| as the final arbiter, has decided that it is constitu- 
| tional to have slaves recaptured under a law re- 
| quiring the agensy of the Federal Government to 
‘| execute it. So long as that law remains, we are 
|: bound to be governed by it. We had a right to 
|’ the best law which could be passed, to enable us 
| to secure our fugitive slaves; and those of us, who 
i; understand our constitutional rights, at the South, 
ii have never considered for the first moment, and 
| have never intended that it should be considered, 
| that we permitted that right to enter in any degree 
‘| into the merits of the compromise measures, be- 
cause it was a constitutional right which could not 
be compromised. Therefore, although it is stated 
to be the great compensating advantage which the 
South has received for all the wrongs which have 
i been done her by the other measures of compromise, 
we do not look at it in that light. We take the 
fugitive slave law simply as a Jaw to secure a plain 
constitutional right, which we have, and which 
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we are entitled to have, under the decision of the | 
Supreme Court of the United States; and we con- :l 
sider that we are entitled to the best law which | 
can be passed to secure this object. We would | 
have been satisfied with the law passed under 
Washington’s administration—the old law of 1796 ©: 
—if the Northern people would have faithfully .. 
executed it. i 
I will say further, in reference to this law, that | 
althoughit was set up by those who-.advocated the | 
compromise measures as the great compensating 
advantage to theSouth for the wrongs which had 
been done her, we did look to the fact, the alarming 
fact, that when it came to be passed, it only re- 
ceived the votes of three Northern Senators and of 
twenty-seven members of the House of Represent- - 
atives fromthe North. This was a startling fact, : 
and one calculated to make the impression upon ' 
the minds of the Southern people that Northern 
- Senators and Representatives dia not intend to ` 
maintain their constitutional obligations to the |, 
South on this question; that they would not give |: 
the moral power ‘of their opinion to support this 
law, and that their constituents would not faith- 
fully observe it, when their Representatives would 
not do their duty in passing it. We had a right 
tolook with alarm at this position of things. But 
there seems now to bea better state of feeling at 
the North en this subject than I had expected. 
1 do not find at present that there is a disposition 
to ‘disturb this law. If thereissuch a disposition, 
I have not seén it manifested. Ihave seen by the 
messages of the Governors of several States, whose 
opinions were said formerly to be averse to this 
law, that they recommend acquiescence in. it, and 
that it be abided by. I am gratified that such is ' 
becoming the state of things, not with reference to 
it as one of the compromise measures, but with 
reference toa plain constitutional right. Knowing | 
that the whole mass of the Northern people were 


t 


American 
American 


life of both depends. i 
Mr. President, we have a Government which 
we all love, and of which we are proud—a Gov- 
ernment under which we have prospered for more 
than sixty years, in a degree heretofore unknown 
in the history of mankind ‘This Government ' 
is founded on a Union of the States. And that 
Union is established, defined, and sanctioned by 
the Constitution of the United States.” My hopes 
for its preservation are in a strict construction of 
that Constitution in all the legislation of Congress— 
in confining the action of the Government in all 
its departments, strictly within the limitations of 
the instrument in which the Government itself finds 
the origin and limit of its powers. . My fears for 
its overthrow are, in the usurpation of power by 
the.Federal Government, not warranted by the 


i Constitution, which, the Father of his Country, 


opposed to the institution of slavery, still I had’ in his Farewell Address, cautioning us against 


never believed that the conservative and intelligent 
sentiment of the great majority of them when the 
question was presented fairly before them, would 
be found to place itself in defiance of a constitu- 
tional law of the country, and endeavor, by force: 
or fraud, to prevent its execution. I havealwavs ' 
hoped better things; and I trust and believe a better 
state of things is growing up on this subject. 
_ Mr. President, I have now gone through with 
these measures, as briefly as I could, without 
going into detail—merely glancing at the prominent 
objections held by the ‘people. of Mississippi, 
mainly by the Democratic State-Rights party, 
which induced their opposition to them. eae 
concluded my remarks upon the resolution, and | 
the merits of the question which it embraces, I. 
wish now to say a few words in reference to the ' 
character of the Union, and my hopes for its pres- | 
ervation, and then I shall have done. f 
The Union, as I understand it, is the Govern- ; 
ment of the United States as it exists under the 
Constitution. It isthe Government as it was; 
formed by our fathers in the written compact of :' 
the Constitution. This is the Union to establish |. 
which the battles of the Revolution were fought— |! 
the Union which Washington cherished, and '' 
which Jefferson and Madison, and all the Apostles ` 
of republican Liberty since, have staiven to main- `i 
tain. Thisis the Union which f have been taught :: 
to loveand reverence, andin which, I have learned `: 
from the teachings of these illustrious patriots ‘| 
and sages, were garnered the hopes of all free con- `; 
stitutional governments. To this Union, as I have `. 
at all times been, I am willing, as is the party in _ 
Mississippi whose sentiments I represent, now and .. 
forever, to ‘* pledge my life, my fortune, and my sa- 
cred honor.” And, sir, I will say, that all that has ': 
been written by Washington in his Farewell Ad- ` 
dress, all that has been written orspoken by him, at 
any time, before or since—all that has been written ` 
by Jeffersou, Madison, Jackson, and by all the 
other great men of the country, encouraging devo- ` 
tion to the Union, applies anly to the Union as it 
exists under the written guarantees of the Constitu- . 
tion. -I respect all they have said upon this subject, 
as highly as any other American citizen can do, 
however brightly may glow the flame of patriot- 
ism in his bosom. I yield to none in my devotion 
to this Union. And all the sentiments which have 
been expressed in favor of its preservation by the 
great sages and patriots to whom I have referred, ;; 


PG of the dignity and equality of the Sites, |) occasion to state to the Senate—and I think I inter- 


tires of the United States of America in 


‘ these usurpations, says “is the customary weapon |, 
_ by which free Governments are destroyed.” Let us, | 


then, Mr. President, conduct all the legislation of |, 
the Government, in future, strictly within the |! 
limitations of the Constitution, and he quiet which : 
now so happily rests upon the country, after the |: 
exciting contest through which we have passed, | 
will never again be disturbed. The harp of na- , 
tional freedom may be tuned to harmony at the . 
Capitol, and when the trial note is struck upon it | 
its vibrations will find a sympathetic chord in every ' 


' State of the Union, and its echoes will come back 


to the mother ear in tones sweeter than they-went 
out, from every contented and happy daughter of 
the Republic. The Bird of Jove, so beautifully 
imaged over your head, Mr. President,theemblem . 
of our national power and glory, will continue to 
whirl aloft, with untiring wing, eternal in his flight 


` through the bright heavens of political freedom, © 


holding in his talons the arrows of war, quivered, .. 
but undrawn, all pointing in one direction, indica- 
ting that they are never to be sped unless against a |: 
common enemy,—bearing in his beak the streamer |; 
with no star missing from the constellation, none | 
dimmed in its lustre, and having written upon 
it forever, in words that cannot be erased, the 


“E Pluribus Unum,” not many out of one, but one | 
out of many. ij 
| 


THE EXILED IRISH PATRIOTS. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAS. SHIELDS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE Senate, February 7, 1852. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of «=: 
the special order, viz: the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Foore, of Mississippi, on the 2d of Decem- : 
ber last, in these words: 


Joint Resolution expressive of the sympathy of Congress for 
the exiled Frish patriots, Smith O’Brien and Thomas F. 
‘Meagher, and their associates. 


Be it resalved by the Senate ‘and House of Representa- 
Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That in consideration of the general sympathy felt by 
the people of the United States for Smith O’Brien, Thomas 
F. Meagher, and their immediate associates, exiled Irish 
patriots, and the warm sympathies felt by the countrymen °° 
of these distinguished sufferers, who have become adopted 


` citizens of the United States, the President of the United 


States be requested to authorize a correspondence to be ;. 


. be gratifying to the people of the 
' Surely, there can be no reasonable objection to 


opened with the Government of her Majesty the Queen of 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

“"}hat while we disclaim all intention of interfering in any 
way in the internal affairs of the Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, we deem it our duty to express, in a respectful 
manner, our firm conviction that it would be highly grati- 
fying to the people of the United States, many of whom are 
natives of Ireland, and connected by blood with the inhab- 
itants of that country, to sec Smith O’Brien and his asso- 


“eiates restored to liberty, and permitted, if so disposed, to 
; emigrate to 
. clemency as 


this country. We would regard this act of 
a new proof of the friendly disposition of the 
British Government towards our Republic, and as calculated 
to strengthen the bonds of affection now happily existin 
between the people of the United States and of the United 


. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Mr. SHIELDS said: Mr. President, I have pre- 
pared the amendment which I now take the lib- 
erty of offering as a substitute for the original res- 
olution offered by a Senator [Mr. Foors,] now 


no longer a member of this body, on the sugges- 


tion of my honorable and distinguished’ friend 
from Michigan. In framing it, Ï also profited 
by the suggestion of my honorable friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Butier,] and ! hope it is 
now in a shape that will render it entirely sat- 
isfactory to the Senate. If so, I am exceedingly 


‘anxious for its passage, because, as it now 


stands, I think it preserves the dignity of this 
Government, and can give no reasonable offence 
to the English Government; and I firmly believe 
it will effect a hutnane and Christian object—the 
liberation of those unfortunate men from capti- 
vity. I may as well state that O’Brien, Meagher, 
and O’Donahoe, were convicted of treason and 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered— 
which sentence was afterwards commuted, by vir- 
tue of an express statute, into transportation for 
life. Mitchell, Martin, and O’Dougherty, were 
convicted of sedition—an offence made felony and 
a species of treason by a statute expressly enacted 
for the occasion, and they were sentenced to be 
transported, Mitchell for fourteen years and Mar- 
tirfand O’Dougherty for ten years each. These 
six persons are now in captivity in Van Dieman’s 
Land. The punishment is not so cruel as it is 
degrading; but to men like these, death would be 
more acceptable than degradation. And what can 
be more degrading than to confine, and in a meas+ 
ure confound, such noble spirits with the vilest 
convicted criminals ofthe British Empire? If this 
resolution has the effect, as I hope it will, of resto- 
ring these Irish patriots to liberty, it will be a work 


. of beneficence, and the action of this Government 


will be to them like the interposition of an angel 
of mercy. But if it even fails to accomplish this 
object, it will still be successful in another respect: 
it will sound like a voice of encouragement to the 
captives—the voice of a great people. It will give 
consolation and hope; and if it waft them nothing 
but hope, it will lighten their captivity, and brighten 
their dreary existence in that far-distant land. As 
one of the friends of these Irish exiles, I take thia 


pret the wishes of all their friends when |. make 
this statement—that if they have the good fortune 


_, to ever reach our shores, we have no wish to see 
`: them welcomed with any public demonstration or 


display like that which has been just rendered to 
the illustrious Kossuth. We ask nothing of that 


‘kind. We wish to see them receive no other wel- 
: come or reception than that which the generous 
. American heart always renders to the noble un- 


fortunate. 

In the passage of this resolution, all we declare 
is, that the liberation of these Irish patriots would 
nited States. 


this. We ask that they be permitted to emigrate 


to this country—to incorporate themselves with 


our citizens, and live here quietly and peacefully 
under the protection of our free Constitution. 


` There are strong natural reasons for the interest 


which the people of this country take in the fate 
of Ireland and Irishmen. Not only are millions 
of native Irishmen citizens of this country at this 
time, but Irish blood runs warmly in the veins of 
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rorerend 


more than half the people of the United States. 
Besides, America is not indifferent to the fate of Ire- 
land or Irishmen, for the best and noblest of all 
human reasons—because both have been in some 
sense unfortunate. There is still another and a 
higher view of this matter, and one which seems 
to me to rise above all the etiquette of diplomacy. 
in one sense the people of this country and of 
Great Britain and Ireland, may be considered as 
one great distinct family of the human race, con- 
nected by strong, natural, and traditional rela- 


tions, which exist to the same extent amongst no | 


other people on earth—blood, language, literature, 
the memories of the past and the hopes of the 
future. America may be considered, not only the 
second home, but the ultimate home of millions 


who are born under the British flag. How, then, - 


can it even be suspected, that under all these cir- 
cumstances an application of this kind could offend 
the British Government? So far from being of- 
fensive, sir, in my humble opinion it is compli- 
mentary to that Government. I firmly believe the 
British Government will not refuse this request. 


I can scarcely see how any Government, at this | 
age of the world, can well refuse to grant a re- <i 
u 


est, preferred in such a disinterested spirit as 
this is, for such a humane and merciful object. 
The British Government has nothing to gain by 
continuing these men in confinement, and nothing 
to risk in their liberation. It has nothing to fear 
from Irish agitation now. Ireland is at this mo- 
ment as feeble, helpless, and hopeless, as the most 
anti-Irish heart can deire. er nationality is 


gone; her hopes are crushed; her ancient gener- ‘. 


ous race is becoming extinct. She has no future— 
or if she has, it isa dark one. At such a time, 
-and under such circumstances, how can any Gov- 
ernment, great and powerful as the English Gov- 
ernment is, retain the last defenders of such a 
nation in captivity? 
At this age of the world, I think it is ety! 
admitted, that to punish a man for a political of- 
fence, without a very strong political necessity, is 
not an act of justice or self-defence; but, on the con- 
trary, an act of cruel, useless, and impolitic ven- 
geance. The British Government is too proud and 
powerful to stoop to the wicked weakness of ven- 
eance. I think the present.a very favorable time 
or moving in this affair, and for preferring this re- 
quest. e most friendly relations exist at this 


time between this country and Great Britain. | 


There is a strong feeling of mutual regard and 
common interest, and perhaps, I may add, a sense 
of common danger uniting the people of both coun- 
tries at this moment, in close and intimate connec- 
tion. The English people, so far as I can observe, 
are beginning to appreciate the character, re- 
sources, and mstitutions of this country, and to 
look with something like admiration 
porh of this continental Republic. 
ngland, but the world begins to see and ac- 
knowledge, that this nation is destined to future 
supremacy. America is the predestined mistress 
of the future. Such is not the condition of Eng- 
land herself. Great and Poren as England is 
at this day—and the world admi 
and powerful—her circumstances are such, that 
she will be forced to compromise with the future. 
She has power, strength, and energy; but her en- 
ergies may be said to be fettered. ` She is like a 
iantess in chains. Herimmense debt constitutes 
er chains and her fetters. The English people 
are strong and patient. They possess a great 
many sterling qualities—industry, perseverance, 
and fortitude; but with all these qualities, such is 
the vast load which is now pressing upon them, 


they will be compelled, in my opinion, in the first | 


general convulsion—the first political tempest that 
shakes the continent of Europe—to fling off the 
load or perish under ity weight. Every English- 
man feels this. 


ercise that power. The 
power against others without seriously injuring 
themselves. This may be fortunate for the rest of 
the world, but it is very unfortunate for England. 
There is a volume of instruction in the present 
condition of England. Every American states- 
man should study it with attention. The debt 
which now weighs upon the heart of England— 
and which no other nation on this earth could 
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nee the : 
fot only 


dmits that she is great ` 


Every English statesman knows | 
it. With powerto put the world at defiance, their || 
circumstances are such, that they are afraid to ex- || 
cannot employ their | 


support for a single day—was not contracted for 
any great English object or interest. I am not dis- 
| posed toengage in a discussion at this time ẹpon the 


| question of intervention or non-intervention; but ` 


i I repeat, the English debt, or the principal part of 
` it, was not contracted for any great British inter- 
est, but for what was plainly and emphatically a 
continental interest, to crush Napoleon, to defend 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to maiptain the old 
royalties and aristocracies of Europe. Well, the 
object was accomplished, the old despotisms were 
sustained, England and Englishmen were mort- 
gaged ‘to the last syHable of recorded time” to 
accomplish this desirable object. And what is the 
‘result? What is the state of the continent at this 
moment? Why, from the Frozen ocean to the 


never before as closely bound together in deep 
v hostility to England, as they are in this year of 
i| our Lord 1852. This, too, after all her sacrifices 
li in behalf of venerable despotism. This is her 
I present position, and this is the present condition 


te 
il 


experience, it is perfectly natural that the people 
of England should turn their hearts and thoughts 


į! to America. It is not only natural but politic, 


of a great kindred people who, from the rapid 
-| growth of their population and power, and the ex- 
| traordinary advantages of their geog 


‘| tion, will soon be able to influence the destinies of 


; nations, by throwing their whole weight into the | 


| scale of liberty, justice, and humanity. And per- 


i: heart, I feel bound to declare, that if the English 
‚i people prove true to themselves and just. to their 

fellow subjects—if they assert and maintain the 
» great principles of religious and political liberty, 
"they will find a more generous sympathy and a 
ii more effective, unbought, and unpurchasable sup- 


¿i porton this continent, in the hour of need, than ` 
" they can ever hope to purchase or subsidize, with | 
an the con- ; 

ngland her- |: 


the duplicate of their national debt, 
; tinent of Europe. The example of 
i! self would be, perhaps, the best argument we could 
|| use in favor of this resolution, o. enforce this 
ji not only of intercession, but of interference in the 
i| internal affairs of other nations. 
|! fine myself on this occasion to a recent familiar 
instance in relation to the Hungarians. 


', Smith O’Brien and his associates, She defended 


', these Hungarians against Austria and Russia; i 


li we only appeal to her own clemency for the. 


‘liberation of Irish patriots. She contributed to |; 
the liberation of Austrian subjects, although they | 
are, in a certain sense, still dangerous to the Aus- |: 


t 
if 


trian Government. We simply request the lib- 
i, eration of British subjects, whose freedom, in my 
i opinion, at this time, will serve to strengthen the 
| nglish Government. Weall recollect the uni- 
|| versal delight with which the American people 


half of the Hungarian exiles. When the British 
: fleet appeared at the mouth of the Dardanelles— 
|| when the Red Cross of England joined the Cres- 
cent of Mahomet, and blazed in defence of the 
exile and the unfortunate—al] America, with one 
voice, shouted glory and honor to the flag of Old 
England. She acted gloriously on that occasion. 
Her conduct called forth the applause of the lib- 


lause, when we think of Van Diemen’s Land. 
e give her credit for her generosity abroad, but 
we are sorry to be compelled to refuse her equal 
credit for her clemency at home. Patriotism can- 
not bea virtue in Hungary and a crime in Ireland. 
England may be able to make some distinction 
between the two cases, but the world will refuse 
to recognize it. She will raise her national char- 
acter in the estimation of the world—she will es- 
tablish her disinterestedness before the tribunal of 
history and_posterity—if she follow up her con- 
i duct towards the Hungarians with the liberation 
| of the Irish exiles. As it is, her conduct is se- 
-verely criticised on the continent of Europe. . The 
Austrians and Russians especially accuse her of 


a 


hypocrisy—of violating the great law of moral 
ana political consistency—of traversing half the 
globe in defence and support of Hungarian patri- 


| Mediterranean sea, the despotisms of Europe were . 


of Europe. Sir, at such a time, and after such i 


i that they should begin to cultivate the friendship ,/ 


raphical posi- ! 


mit me to say, that sofar as I know the American | 


|| Fequegt. Her history, in fact, is full of examples, | 
But I will con- |: 
Eng- : 


. land interfered directly in behalf of Kossuth and ; 
ii his companions—while we merely intercede for : 


ii witnessed the first interference of England in be- ` 


eral world. But now we have to moderate this |: 


7 


lots, while at the same time she proscribes, ban- 
| ishes, and imprisons Irish patriots. They say 
English philanthropy is like the philanthropy of 
the elder Mirabeau, who was styled ‘* The Friend 
of Man,” for his universal bemevolence, while he 
practiced at the same time, within the bosom of his 
own family, the most cruel, heartless, and unre- 
lenting tyranny. Thisisthe kind of indictment the 
continent prefers against England at this time. I 
am not prepared to indorse it. On the contrary, 
I am thoroughly convinced she will avail herself 
of tlfe first favorable opportunity to clear her repu- 
` tation from any such reproach. I am inclined to 
think she will feel thankful to this Government, 
for supplying her with a fair occasion, a graceful 
pretext, to perform a humane and politic act: The 
world will then see that she is not governed, either 
in her foreign or domestic policy, by jealousy of 
; Russia or hatred of Austria, but by a great princi- 
| ple of philanthropy and humanity. If we weigh 
` theconduct of these Irish patriots, not in legal but 
| in moral scales, we will find much to justify their 
, attempt. They loved their native country. There 
is no moral guilt in this. On the contrary, the 
love of country is one of the noblest sentiments of 
i! our nature. When this sentiment fades from the 
soul, the soul has lost its original brightness. In 
li Ireland, however, this sentiment is almost con- 
: sidered a political offence. There is something so 
unnatural in this state of things, that what the 
ii English law denounces as treason, the Irish heart 
recognizes as patriotism. An Irish patriot hears 
himself pronounced guilty in what is called the 
sanctuary of justice, while he feels in the sanctu- 
ary of his heart that he stands guiltless before God 
jand his-country. This must be all perfectly un- 
derstood to ‘appreciate the conduct of these men, 
Tn the eye of the law they are convicted felons; but 
in every honest manly Irish heart they are received 
. and recognized as Irish patriots. And why should 
it be otherwise? You must destroy the heart be- 
fore you can destroy this sentiment. Ireland is 
their native country; they ’saw her lying around- 
them in ruins. They made a desperate effort to 
|, collect the broken fragments and bind them together 
i; into something like nationality. The effort failed; 
it was bound to fail. The spirit of Irish nation- 
ality is dead, But I Will ask any generous Amer- 
ican heart—I will put it even to any generous Eng- . 
| lish heart, whether these men are to be blamed, 
in the present wretched condition’ of Ireland, for 
making the attempt? Who can blame Smith 
O’Brien, whose ancestors were kings in Ireland be- 
fore Saxon, Dane, or Norman ever planted a foot 
on [rish soil, for making an attempt, however 
; hopeless, to raise and resuscitate his fallen coun- 
try? In fact, who can blame any Irishman for 
seeking to effect a radical change in the condition 
of his country? Since no change consistent with 
i; social existence can make her condition worse than 
|i it is’ at this time, . Poor Ireland! Her history is a 
| Sad one. . It is written in the tears and blood of her 
| children. Her sons have been so long accustomed 
| to injustice, that they regard themselves as aliens 
and outcasts in the very land that God gave them 
‘asa heritage. Yet they love their country with 
: all the fervor of the Irish heart. The more she 
i suffers, the more they love her. This love has’ 
|| become almost a part of their religion, and of their 
| fervent devotion to their God. As her own sweet 
| poet has so truly and beautifully said: 
H “Her chains as they rankie, her blood as it runs. 
But make her more painfully dear to her sons. ? 
; This is true; and in the midet of poverty and 
|| contempt her sons weep over her desolation, and 
|; pray for the hour of her deliverance. There is 
' something incomprehensible to the human mind 
|i in the mysterious providence that rules the destiny 
|: óf nations. Israel gave a Saviour to the world; 
: and the world in return has persecuted and dena- 
i turalized the children of Abraham. Greece in- 
|| structed the world, taught it arts and sciences, 
i| lifted it out of a state of barbarism into a high state 
|| of civilization—and look atthe world’s recompense! 
‘| The Roman and Ottoman, in succession, trampled 
‘| upon the susceptible heart and beautiful mind of 
i reece; and now that land of gods and god-like 
; men is the footstool of the unsympathizing Goth. 
Poland and Hungary saved Christendom in the 
day of its weakness. They repulsed the Crescent 
in the day of its power; and in grateful return 
three great Christian powers have dismembered 
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Poland, and distributed her bleeding members 
amongst them; and Christin Europe isnow singing 
“s Te Deums” and **Hosannahs’’ over the prostrate 
and mangled body of Hungary. Then look at 


the fate of poor Ireland!—one of the first-born of |: 


Christendom; one of the first of western nations | 
to propagate the pure doctrines of primitive Chris- | 
tianity. She sent forth missionaries amongst the | 
surrounding nations to preach the Gospel, but no | 
armies ever went forth from Ireland to plunder or | 
oppress any nation. As a nation, she never even | 
attempted to wrong or persecute any race or people | 
on earth. And yet perhaps no nation on earth . 
has been more Jael wronged than Ireland. I: 
ask what national offence, what national sin has ; 
Ireland committed to merit this cruel chastisement? | 
Sir, with the history of Ireland in my hand, I ad- | 
mit she committed a great national sin, À sin the | 
world very seldom forgives. She always support- ; 
ed the weak and defended the unfortunate. 


land; when the Saxon fled from the pitiless sword 


of the Norman, he, too, found a sanctuary in Ire- : 
land. Briton, Saxon, and Norman, when ban- | 
| can, they were always backed and supported by 


ished or betrayed—when they had no other friends 
on earth, found friends in Ireland: for Irish hearts 
and Irish homes were always open to shelter the - 
unfortunate. Even English history reveals a fact ; 
which, when properly understood, 1s a perfect rev- 

elation of Irish character. Ireland has always been : 
an incorrigible and irreconcilable rebel against | 
power; but when her oppressors became unfortu- | 
nate she became loyal; hen they became friendless | 
and helpless, she drew the sword and poured out her | 
blood for them in the hour of their adversity. The | 
Stuarts at the head of the Empire were her cruel and 

constant oppressors; yet Ireland sacrificed herself 

for the last Monarch of that ungrateful race, when, 

abandoned by his favorites and betrayed by his || 
family, he fled from his throne—an exile, a wan- 
derer, friendless and unfortunate. I hope it will be 
allowable on this occasion to refer to the conduct of 
the Irish in yourown glorious Revolution. History 
attests that during that whole period of trial and 


in the thirteen Colonies. Both here and in Ireland, 
at home and abroad, the Irish heart declared openly 
and fearlessly ın favor of the Colonies. Who de- 
fended their cause in the British Parliament with 
more eloquent ability than Edmund Burke? And 
who defended it in the hour of danger with more | 
unselfish devotion than thé brave Montgomery? | 
The Irish were true to this country then, and they | 
are true to it still. 1 hope I may venture to say 
that they have one great virtue that ought to re- 
deem a multitude of faults; they have always 
proved true, in word and deed, to the republican . 
Institutions of thiscountry. In this country alone 


they have always obtained full and perfect jus- i; 
they | 


tice. And this justice, I am proud to say, 
have awaya repaid with loyalty and Rdelity. 
But Ireland is now fallen. She is no longer a 
nation. She is only the broken relic of nearly 
seven centuries of oppression. And as it always 
happens, her reputation has fallen with her for- 
tunes. I fear the verdict of the world is against 
her. For one, I cannot recognize the justice of 
that verdict. It is not rendered upon impartial 
testimony—it is not founded in truth. The wit- 
nesses, upon whose testimony that verdict has 
been rendered, have taken great pains to satisfy 
the world that Ireland has committed national sui- 
cide—that she is the victim of her own passions— 
that she carries Her ruin in her character, and the 
elements of her destruction in her race. This may 
perhaps be called the Anglican solution of Ireland ‘’s 
present condition; and I am sorry to say the solu- 
tion is not a very charitable one. Whatever the 
judgment of the world may be, the Irishman feels 
that this solution is unjust—that it is a calumny 
upon his race—that there is a very different solu- 
tion of the dark mystery of his country’s condition. 
But it is the old story— væ victis;” there is no 
olitical or historie justice for the vanquished. 
The tyrant first tramples upon his victim; and, to 
ustify his cruelty, then brands him with, infamy. 
ut permit.me to say that Ido not regard the pres- 
ent condition of Ireland as the crime of the English 
poopie. I have no ungenerous prejudices against 
nglish character. The Kadeh as a people håve 


hen || 
the Briton fled from the exterminating sword of , 
the Saxon, he found a home and a refuge in Ire- ; 
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brave, and independent; and I will add, that there 
is a strong sense of justice in the English heart. 
But Ireland has never been governed by the Eng- 
‘lish p@&ple. 1 would appeal to the people of 
England for justice to Ireland as quickly at this 
| moment as I would to any other people on earth 
| except the American people. Ireland, I repeat, 

has never been governed by the English people. 

Ithas been governed by an Anglo-Irish oligarchy— 
. an oligarchy that has had no instinct but selfish- 
' ness; no passion but the preservation of its own 
‘class. The government of Ireland was the gov- 

ernment of a caste,—the very abstraction of an 
‘evil government. An oligarchy like that must be 
' unjust. Injustice is a necessity of its existence. 
| It must be unjust to all other classes to preserve 
its own. A tyrant may commit great acts of 
' cruelty, but they are only occasional, and can 
` never reach the great mass of the people; but an 
| oligarchy is cruel from policy, and unjust and op- 
‘ pressive upon a principle of self-preservation. 
l Freland has been ruled by a government of this 
| kind—a government of caste—composed of Nor- 
' man adventurers and their descendants; and as 
these men professed themselves ferociously Angli- 


the English Government. Such a government 
would have ruined any other country as well as 


Ireland. Even this country would have been ruined ` 
“ had it failed in the Revolution, and been placed 
z under such an oligarchy. ‘There was certain ruin 


jin the very principle upon which it governed. 
| That principle was to Anglicize Ireland—to force 
| an English government on the Irish race, an 


: English church on Irish consciences, and English 
habits on Irish hearts,—in a word, to transform ` 
; Irishmen into Englishmen. Of course the experi- 


ment has failed. It reminds me of a similar ex- 
periment in ancient times. A Roman general was 
Romans. 


object; but, wearied at last with his labors and 


| disgusted with the Greeks, he wrote an angry 
struggle, a single Irish Tory was not to be found |: 


letter to his Ggyernment, saying that they werean 
incorrigible r&e, that they had no proper appre- 
ciation of Romar character, and that, in his opin- 
! ion, they were not even fit to make slaves. 


many sterling qualities, They are industrious, 


Anglo-Irish government has likewise found the 
| lrish incorrigible—it has failed to transform them 
‘into Englishmen, and there is no people on this 
: earth more unmanageable as slaves. Nearly seven 
| centuries have been employed. in this work, and 
| Treland is not yet Anglican. But these centuries 
: have 


| have destroyed Irish nationality, but seven cen- 


but they will fail to make it Anglican. 


; the English soil—the logical result of a peculiar 
į condition of English society. It was a great po- 
litical compromise between rival interests and 
antagonistic races. There was monarchy for the 
w ueror and his descendants—aristocracy for 
the 
a portion of democratic liberty to conciliate the 
then despised Saxons, who constituted the bulk 
and strength of thenation. This government was 
very well eae to the social condition of Eng- 
land, but it had no adaptation whatever to the 
condition of Ireland. On the contrary, it was in- 
comprehensible to the intelligence, and repulsive 
i to the notions and habits, of the irish people. “A 
pe monarchy or a pure democracy they might 

ave understood; but that strange political mon- 


feet moving another, and the body paralyzing and 
| restraining the movements of both—this was some- 
i thing which no Irishman could comprehend or 


at as a government. I might press this view 
much further, but I abstain from it on this occa- 
sion. But I must state that there is a national as 


well as a personal individuality. No people can 
be improved or elevated except through the me- 
: dium of their own nationality. To develop a peo- 
ple we must respect the scruples of the national 
conscience—the virtues of the national heart, and 
the aspirations, and even prejudices of the national 
mind. National varieties are as necessary to im- 


dispatched to Greece to enforce the Roman author- , 
ity, to collect tribute, and transform the Greeks into 

He got amongst the Spartans, and ex- | 
erted himself with all his might to accomplish his : 


he į 


erformed the work of destruction; they | 


; turies more will not supply its place with English |! 
nationality. They may exterminate the Irish race, |i 
The 
English Government was the natural growth of | 


orman barons and their descendants—and | 


ster, with a royal head, aristocratic body, and | 
democratic feet—the head looking one way, the : 


prove and develop the human race as individual 
varieties. And political systems ought to be as 
various as the varieties of national character. A 
political system to improve and develop a people 


i must grow out of the habits and circumstances of 


| that people. It must be the natural product of the 
‘country. Look at the Spanish celonies of this 
li continent. They separated from the mother- 


‘| country; but instead of building up a government 
l! out of their own circumstances—the growth of 
‘i their own social condition—the product as it were 
i! of their own soil—they borrowed the system of 
: the United States, and constructed their govern- 
_ ments upon this excellent model. The model was 
: excellent in itself, but it had one fatal defect—it 
had no adaptation whatsoever to the condition of the 
, people to be governed by it. Now mark the result. 
These countries are a hundredfold worse off this 
| day than they were under the old Spanish Govern- 
| ment. The people of this country pursued a ver 
|| different course when they separated from England. 
| They borrowed no political system; they imitated 
no foreign model. They constructed their Gov- 
|| ernment upon tħe basis of their own social condi- 
i| tion, and in accordance with their own circum- 
' stances. Thisis the principal cause of the won- 
| derful success of this Government, which it pleases 
«~ the world to call an experiment, but which in fact 
is nothing more or less than the natural, logical, 
and necessary resultant of the peculiar condition 
of the colonies. A mere experimental govern- 
|! ment, however perfect in theory, would have 
| proved a failure. What is the cause of half the 
i failures to establish popular governments in Eu- 
rope? The establishment of experimental gov- 
ernments after some approved or fanciful model. 
There is France, in some respects the most en- 
lightened neftion in the world. Those thirty-five 
- millions of people have a larger share of genius, 
than is to be found amongst any other thirty-five 
millions on earth, and yet no people on earth have 
so wretchedly mismanaged their political affairs. 
And why? Because they are constantly imitating 


ji other systems, or copying some visionary models, 


whose theoretic perfection constitutes their practi- 
cal defect. But it is worse, when you attempt to 
force an uncongenial system of government upon a 
people. This never fails to crush them. The 
government which develops one nation will: de- 
stroy another. This isa truth as old as society, 
| It might be engraved as an epitaph upon thetombs 
| of a thousand extinct nationalities. Oppression 
| is engraving it now for the tombs of Poland, Hun- 
| gary, and Ireland. f 
In my opinion the present condition of Ireland 
demands the serious attention of the English 
people, and the English Government. Nothing 
strikes me with moreastonishment thah theindiffer- 
ence, indeed I may say the satisfaction, with which 
a large portion of the English press regards the 
i rapid depopulation of Ireland. It is called ‘*‘ the 
: Celtic Exodus.” And the expectation is confi- 
_ dently and openly expressed, that as soon as lre- 
| land is depopulated and the present race extermi- 
nated, she will be peopled by a more serviceable 
and manageable race. If anything was wanting 
to prove that this age is an age of imbecility and 
:| false pilosouhy it is furnished in this drivel 
about races. The Anglo-Saxon race and the Cel- 
tic race, and this race and that race, seem to be the 
latest discovery of the present time to account for 
all moral, social, and political phenomena. This 
new theory is founded neither on Christianity nor 
; philosophy. Sunay recognizes no such dis- 
tinctions, tolerates no such distinctions, and Christ 
preached on the mount, and died on the cross to 
| obliterate such unnatural distinctions. Philoso- 
hy recognizes differences, but these differences 
ave their origin in circumstances, not in races. 
| But turn to these cockney speculations about the 
' Celtic exodus. Celts constitute, perhaps, more 
-+ than half the population of the British Empire. 
| They prevail in Ireland, Wales, Cornwall, and the 
i: ioth of Scotland; and they form a large portion 
i. of the basis of the population of England. In 
= fact, they form about half the population of some 
_ of the most civilized countries of Europe. Sir, 
to talk of the extinction of such ‘a portion of the 
, human family is a libel on the human race—a 
i: blasphemy against the divine origin of humani- 
‘ty. ButI speak of Ireland now in a political sense, 
i and I say her present condition demands the im- 
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mediate attention of the British statesman. She | 
is suffering under a disease. Disease always at- |! one; and by acting in this manner shé would 
This 


tacks the weakest part of the system first. 
disease is an imperial one, not an Irish one; and 
when it consumes the heart of Ireland, it will 
reach the heart ef England also. The ruin of lre- 
land will involve the ruin of the Empire; and not 
to see this is the blindness that precedes destruction. 
Let any great European power, or combination of 
powers, land twenty thousand well-disciplined men 
in Ireland, and there will be an end to the British 
Empire. I mention this because I feel a deep in- 
terest, in the first place, in the condition of Ireland, 
and next, in that of the whole British Empire. 
In my humble opinion, if the English people pur- 
sue a policy towards Ireland, I will not say of 
qyaicss because justice is for the strong, and Ire- 
land is weak, but a policy of clemency, of human- 
ity, of generosity and en 


ire. The first requirement for Ireland is religious 
Rberty: not toleration, but full, equal, absolute 
religious liberty. She will never be satisfied until 
she obtains this boon. There is nothing so dan- 
gerous toa government in a perilous crisis &s a 
powerful, dissatisfied, ee party, like the Ro- 
man Catholic party of the British Empire; and 
nothing so harmless as religious sects or parties, 
when a Government abolishes all religious distinc- 
tions, and gives full, perfect and absolute religious 
liberty to all. If you want to put down religious 
agitation, and destroy in 
people equal and universal religious liberty. A 
mere clerico-political agitation can never benefit a 
country, although it may annoy and weaken a Gov- 


couragement, they would 
resuscitate Ireland and strengthen the whole Em- | 


clerical influence, give the ` 


liberalism. Her movement should be an imperial 


raise and regenerate herself in contributing, to ele- 
' vate and liberalize the whole Empire. After all, 
Englishmen and Irishmen are fellow-subjects: 
they have fought together on a hundred battle- 
fields. Irish blood has been poured out as prodi- 
gally as English blood in building up the present | 
greatness of the British Empire. Toikmen, there- | 
fore, have a perfect title to the honor and glory | 
and advantages of that Empire. They ought not 
to think of relinquishing these advantages at the 


i 


shmen, the people of both countries—on both 
sides of the Channel, ought to forget the past, and 
think of the future, and unite honestly and cordi- 
ally and resolutely to improve the condition of 
both countries, to exalt the United Kingdom and 
place her at the head of the liberal world. Great 
and powerful as she is, she has to stoop to Aus- 
}, tria; she has to sacrifice a minister at the bidding 
| of the Austrian court; she has to bow humbly to 
| Russia; she has to take Louis Napoleon by the 
i 

t! hand; she has to congratulate the nephew upon a 
i, usurpation, for which she condemned the uncle to 
| the Rock of St. Helena. Sir, this is not the role 
|: for a great nation like England to play at the pres- 
‘ent time in the drama of the world; this is not 


l| for Hungary. 
|: sition in some quarters to undgrvalue the import- 
t; ance of this question. 
i: one or two occasions, characterized as an abstrac- 


prevent day. On the contrary, Englishmen and ` 
ri 
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expression of such an opinion. I shall address 
myself rather to those who go far beyond that 
honorable Senator, and demand *‘ material aid” 
I am afraid that there is a dispo- 


Indeed I have heard it, on 


tion. I wishit was. In my opinion, it is not only 
a question of immediate and pressing importance, 
but it is a question, upon the correct decision of - 
which, must depend the liberty and happiness of 
generations who are to come after us. 
_ A foreigner has landed upon our shores, preach- 
ing a crusade against the nations of the Old 
' World, and boldly asking us to incorporate a 
|: New principle in the foreign policy of the nation. 
` Of that.foreigner it is necessary that I should 
| say something. That he is an orator of consid- 
, erable ability, is conceded; but he is an orator 
merely. To call him a hero, is, in my opinion, 
a very near approach to the ridiculou® The 
man who was the first to shrink at the approach 
of the tempest he had raised, who abandoned his 
country when he had still an army of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand men at his com- 
mand; who surrendered the powers vested in him 
for the good of the State into the hands of a man, 
i whom for months, fe had believed to be a trai- 


' the position for her to occupy amidst the great 
' family of nations. The present mixed Govern- 
ment of England has had its day. England must 
soon choose between absolutism and democracy. 


tor, is not made of such stuff as Washington, or 
i! Sumter, or Marion, or Greene. The excessive 
|" laudations which have been heaped upon him since 
l his arrival among us, must, in the eyes of foreign 


These are the two great principles now contending ., nations, who know his history far better than we 
for the mastery of the world. On the side of dem- seem to know it, cover as with ridicule, if not with 
ocracy she will become the arbitress of nations | contempt. Not long since, I saw a letter, written 
` and the benefactress of humanity, ` | by an individual in high place, in which the wri- 


ernment. To deprive clerical agitators of all 
litical influence, it is only necessary for the English - 
Government to give equal and absolute religious | 
liberty to all denominations of British subjects. 
This is a truth very well understood in this coun- 
try, yet, strange to say, it has hitherto pet 
re- 


Mr. President, I hope this amendment will be 
adopted, and that the resolution will then pass 
without opposition. It is so framed that it can 
give no offence in any quarter. It is not intended 
to be diplomatic, but a mere legislative expression 
of opinion. It is courteous and complimentary to 


netration of the first statesmen of Europe. plim 
End also requires political liberty and an equitable ` the English Govæ@hment. My opinion is that, in 
ahare of all the advantages of the British Govern- the present camdition of Ireland, the condition of 


ment and British Empire, and above all, the Irish |; the British Empire, and the uncertain condition of 
people require an absolute interest in the soil of || the civilized world, the British Gogernment will 
their ceuntry. As it is, Ireland may be consid- || rejoice in the opportunity which this resolution 
ered a vast warren—a hunting ground for absentee |! will afford to get rid of these captive patriots, by 
nobility; and, unhappily, the spoils of the chase |; conveying them to this country. Here they will 
are the hearts, hopes and lives of the Irish peas- || unite with millions of their fellow-countrymen. now 
antry. I have long watched and waited to see | citizens of this great Republic. Here they will 
some great English statesman arise, who could | meet with that kindness and consideration which 
grapple with this monster difficulty. I think the | they have been denied in their native land. Here 
evil and the danger were both felt and understood } 
by Sir Robert Peel for some time previous to his and as such cease to be the enemies of England. 
death. Had that great statesman lived, and ob- | This will afford sincere satisfaction to every gen- 
tained power, in my opinion he would have de-! erous American heart, and tend to conciliate the 
voted his talents and his experience to reclaim '` lacerated but grateful heart of Ireland. 

and resuscitate Ireland, and thus strengthen and ; ; fe ee eee eee 

renovate the British Empire. That great states- | 
man entered upon a glorious work of political |; 
reform both for England and Ireland; but he || 
was cut off in the midst of his career, with his | 
work unfinished and his destiny unfulfilled. But | 
after all, Ireland must be the great agent of her |! 
own regeneration; she must not depend upon i 


NON-INTERVENTION. — 


SPEECH OF HON. J. CLEMENS, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In TuE Senate, February 12, 1852. 
The Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 


, they will become loyal citizens of this Government, || 


England, or upon America, or upon the Conti- | 


nent. If she looks to the absolutists of Europe 
for support, as I apprehend she does at this mo- 
ment, she will ibe deceived and disappointed and 
betrayed. There is not a despot in rh large 
or small, from the Czar of Russia to the King of 


Naples, who would not, at this moment, sell and | 
s to purchase the | 
I know |; p 
‘| much to whic 


sacrifice Ireland and ali her hope: 
friendship of the English Government. 
it is dificult to form a correct judgment of the true 
policy of a distant nation; but after long reflection 

n this subject, I have arrived at the conclusion 


that the present policy of Ireland is, to abandon all | 
:| of profound re 


idea of a political separation from England. Her 
old nationality is gone. She can never recover or 
restore either her old language or her old nation- 
ality. If she were an independent nation this mo- 
ment, her great effort should be to build up a new | 


nationality conformable to her present mora], so- |! 


cial, and political condition. Her policy now is 
to make the most of her present political connection, | 
and to avail herself of all the political, commer- i 
cial, industrial and intellectual advantages of the 
British Empire. She should codperate on all öc- 
easions with the most liberal English party. She 


| tions, which were submitted by Mr. CLARKE, on 
the 19th ultimo. [For resolutions and amend- 
ments see page 158.] 

Mr. CLEMENS said: Mr. President, when this 
question was last under consideration, I listened 
with deep attention to the remarks of the honora- 
ble Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Case.}] In that 

| speech—perhaps the ablest of his life—there is 
I cannot subscribe; but there is 
| also much to which I yield a cordial assent. J 
: had-upposed that we differed more widely than 
! we do; and that supposition was a source to me 
gret, not merely because he is the 
acknowledged feader of the political party to which 
I belong, but more on account of the kind and 
cordial relations existing between us. It was 
therefore with sincere pleasure I heard him an- 
| nounce that he proposed no intervention in the 
affairs of other nations beyond an expression of 
opinion that the conduct of Russia had not been 
in accordance with the law ofnations, and that we 
could not look upon a similar violation of that 
law with unconcern. i s 

I shall net go out of my way to discuss with 


whould throw her whole weight into the scale of 


the Senator from Michigan the propriety of the 


`! ter seemed to be at a loss for words to express the 
;, amount of his reverence for the “illustrious Mag- 
yar.” An American citizen, a freeman, talking 
| about his reverence for any living thing below the 
God that made him! Sir, I neither feel reverence, 
i hor anything approaching it, for one who has 
pe himself to be as weak and vacillating in the 

ourof danger,as he wasreckless and uncalculating 
before its approach. But I have no wish to deal in 
unkind expressions towards him. As an individual 
I entertain for him no feeling but that of indiffer- 
ence. It is almost impossible that he should ever 
become either a friend or an enemy of mine. Nor 
would I speak of him at all, but for the doctrines 
he advances; and fer the further fact, that he: has 
been invested by his advocates with almost num- 
, berless virtues, for the purpose of enlisting sym- 
pathy in his behalf, and preparing the public mind 
to yield a readier assent to his teachings. None 
know better than. the demagogues who have sur- 
; rounded him since his arrival here, that the voice 
| of wisdom may be drowned by the wild shouts of 
a frenzied mob, clamoring for the establishment of 
freedom throughout the world, And hence it is 
that we have him presented to us as a pure repub- 
lican, whose exile is a ¢onsequence of: his minis- 
trations at the altar of Liberty, and whose whole 
life has been one long labor in the cause of human 
rights. : 

Now, sir, I do not believe this; but I should 
not trouble myself to contradict it, if it were not 
for. the intention which dictates the eulogy. That 
he has labored, and -id laboring zealously, to ob- 
tain aid for Hungary, is not to be denied; and J 
neither know nor care what amount of stimulus 
may have been added to his exertions by disap- 

inted ambition and deep-rooted. enmity to the 
Power that vanquished him. Le would not be 
human, if some such feéling did not find a place 
in his bosom. I blame him not, if it is there; 
and do not care to inquire how far it may have 
governed his conduct. -But, sir, the apostle of 
freedom should illustrate, by his own example, 
its beauty and simplicity. On a former occasion, I 
expressed doubts whether he really understood the 
simple creed, which has been the source of all our 
happiness and all our greatness. Since that time 
he fins been among us, and those doubts have 
ripened into convictions. And here again let me 
say, I do not blame him. He had been agcus- 
tomed to the pageantry of courts, to the ‘pomp, 
pride, and circumstance”? which surround the 
monarchs of the Old World, and he naturally sup- 
posed- that these were necessary adjuncts “or 
favorable impression upon the people. To Ms 
cause I attribute the unnecessary display of uni- 
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SO ——s 
forms and sabres, which gave to a quiet hotel 
in this city much the appearance of the ead-quar- 
ters of a commanding general in a conquered 
country. To this cause, also, I attribute the bad 
taste which brought an armed guard into this Hall 


onthe day of his reception here; when, for the : 


first time since their erection, these walls echoed 
the jingle of arms. Let us hope that itis no omen 
of scenes which are to follow. But when I 
remembered the peaceful purposes for which this 


yt 
i 
1 
iy 
a 
i 
i 


| 


building grew under the hands of the architect; ` 


when I remembered that, to this body, above all 
others, the people are accustomed to look, to 
check rashness, to rebuke violence, and to frown 


down all schemes of extravagance and excitement, | 
I confess I felt something like a shudder at the © 


unwonted rattling of foreign sabres in the inmost 
temple of American Liberty. 


here is another circumstance I must not omit | 
If Kossuth had been the ardent re- : 


to mention, 


_of Napoleon. 


p 


ublican which he is represented, there is one spot ; 


in this vicinity no difficulty would have deterred 
him from visiting. Neither storm nor tempest— 
the summer’s heat nor winter’s snow should have 

revented him from making a pilgrimage to Mount 

ernon, and kneeling at the tomb of the wisest, 
the noblest, and the purest of all those who have 
done battle in the cause of mankind. Butthat great 
name seems to have awakened in him no enthu- 
siasm, and the spot where the remains of Wash- 


ington are interred, has been undisturbed by the ' 


tread of Hungarian feet. I doubt if there is a 
monarch in Europe who would have been guilty 


of similar neglect; who would have manifested so : 


little reverence for the dead—so little regard for 
the holiest feelings of the living. s 

Mr. President, I have now done with the indi- 
vidual. 
myself. His first proposition is, that every na- 
tion has the right to regulate its own affairs in 
its own way; and to this I shall interpose no ob- 
jection.. But Mr. Kossuth and I may differ very 
widely as to what constitutes a nation, and con- 
sequentl 
sides, 


It is to his mission that I shall address |; 


pr whether it be called a province, state, or ` 


epartment, is a nation. Hungary is and has 
long been a part of the Austrian Enpre and is 
no more independent of the Chief Executive than 
is New York of the General Government. If the 


State of New York should undertake to regulate ` 


: highest attribute of a statesman. 


her own affairs in her own way—to appropriate . 


the immense revenues collected in her ports—to 
form alliances with foreign nations, and to tax the 
citizen of Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, whose 


tory, it requires no great stretch of imagination to 
suppose that an army would soon be collected on 


ae discharge the duties assigned them. 
e 


MSM 1, aN ' late upon any real favors from natio 
as to who it is in whom this right re- |: 


do not admit that every part of an em- '' Pride ought to discard.” 


‘ have a right to expect favors from us. Our inter- ; 
ference, if we interfere at all, must be dictated by |: 


, Manner can we be benefited? 


rights founded on the law of nations. That na- | 
tion docs not exist which has not disregarded all ; 
such laws whenever prompted by interest to do | 
so. To take care of its own interest, to provide | 
for its own security, is and always has been the : 


| only to the unworthy. 


be, “© May God avert this deep disgrace!’ Mis- 
fortunes may come upon us all; dishonor attaches 
A nation may be con- 
quered, trodden down; her living sons in chains, 
her dead the prey of vultures, and still leave a 


ruling principle of every nation, irrespective of: bright example—a glorious history to after times. 


tice, that I recollect but one instance in all history - 
to the contrary, and that was when Themistocles 
wished to burn the ships of the other Grecian | 


States, and was prevented by the report of Aris- `; 
‘tides to the Athenians, that though nothing could 


be more advantageous to Athens, nothing could 
be more unjust. England pursued a different 


course at Copenhagen; and by so doing, struck . 


one of the heaviest blows ever dealt at the power , 


ferent degrees of morality exhibited by the ancient 
and the modern, the heathen and the christian. I 
nierely state historical facts, and from them I draw 


the deduction, that a right without the means of . 


making it respected is a mockery. It is admitted 


` that Hungary has no such means. The question, 


then, arises, Shall we furnish them ? This is the 
point, the whole gist of the matter. Let me begin 


| by supposing that it is in our power to do so—that 


we have the ability to punish Russian interfer- 
ence and repel Russian invasion—how are we to be ' 
benefited? What portion of the fruits of victory . 
is to inure tous? Ido not address this question ; 
to dinner orators, brimfull of philanthropy and 
champagne, nor to vainglorious militia colonels, 
who are exceedingly anxious to march to Hun- 


, 
i 
t 


I make no comment upon the dif- `. 


“any public law. So universal has been this prac- || But when folly and wickedness have ruled the 


‘hour; when disaster is the legitimate child of er- 


ror and weakness, the, page that records it is but 
a record of infamy, and pity for misfortune be- 
‘comes a crime against justice. 

Sir, { do not love that word ‘‘destiny’’—‘*man- 
ifest’’ ornot ** manifest.” Menand nations make 
their own destinies. 


« Our acts, our angels are, or good or ill— 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 


The future of this Republic is in our hands, and — 


it is for us to determine whether we will launch 


‘the ship of State upon a wild and stormy sea, 
' above whose blackened waters no sunshine beams, 


no star shines out, where not a ray is seen but 


: what is caught from the lurid lightning as it treads 


its fiery path. This, Senators, is the mighty ques- 
tion we [ave to solve, and let me add, that if the 
freedom of one continent and the hopes of four 
shall sink beneath that inky flood, ours will bethe 
guilt, ours the deep damnation it deserves, 

Shall I be told these are idle fears? That ina 
war with Russia, no matter for what cause waged, 
we must be the victors? That, in short, all Eu- 


‘ rope combined could not blot this Union trom the 
i map of nations? Ah, sir, that is notall I fear. I 


: fear success even more than defeat. 


gary to-morrow, but who could not make it con- | 


venient to march to Mexico when our country |: 
was engaged in war. I address it to grave Sena- 


five millions of people, and who are responsible to | 
the present and the future for the manner in which | 


neral Washington has said: 
‘There can be no greater error map to expect or calcu- | 


late 1 l ave o nation. It is an | 
illusion which experience must cure, gad which a just | 


There is agee wisdom in this paragraph, and 

he who disregards or treats it lightly wants the | 
; We can expect 
nothing as a favor from other nations, and none 


interest; and therefore [ ask, in what possible 
Russia has done us 


‘| noinjury; we have, therefore, no wrongstoavenge. 


l 


her borders, and that her right would be made to : 


depend upon her power to enforce it. I think I 
but utter an admitted truth, when I say that the 
right to regulate the affairs of the United States, 


to watch over the interests of the whole Union, to || have a divine mission to 


7 ] a je , Russia-has no territory of which we wish to deprive 
business required him to pass through her terri- _ 


her, and from her there is no danger against 
which it is necessary to guard. Enlightened 


: self-interest does not offer a single argument in ! 


favor of embroiling ourselves in a quarrel with 


‘her. So obvious, so indisputable is this truth, 


; that the advocates of ‘< intervention ” have based - 


ji 


their speeches almost solely on the ground that we | 


| : ; | fear ourselves. 
i; tors, who are charged with the interests of twenty- || 


The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Cass] wasright when he said 
that eur fears were to be found at home.. 1 do 
Commit our people once to un- 
necessary foreign wars, let victory encourage the 
military spirit already too prevalent among them, 
and Roman history will have no chapter bloody 


' enough to be transmitted $0 posterity side by side 
‘with ours. In a brief period we shall have re- 


enacted, on a grander scale, the same scenes which 
marked her decline. The veteran soldier who has 
followed a victorious leader from clime to clime, 
will forget his love of country in his love for his 
commander, and the bayonets you have sent 
abroad to conquer a kingdom will be brought back 
to destroy the rights of the citizen and prop the 


: throne of an emperor. 


I have thus, sir, briefly traced the prospective 
effects of intervention. Let me refer as briefly to 
its present and immediate effects. Wemust begin 
with an outlay, at the lowest calculation, of one 
hundred millions of dollars; and this, be itremem- 
bered, is buta beginning. Our navy must be quad- 


‘rupled, our army increased not less than an hun- 


- dred thousand men. 


Every fort upon our long 
line of sea-coast, from Maine to the Rio Grande, 
and from Northern Oregon to Southern California, 


‘ must be garrisoned, and the immense sums thus 


expended must be dragged directly from the pock- 
ets of the people. All of us know, that in a war 


erform, and that is to !; with a maritime power, our revenues from imports 


guard and to defend them, is here, and must re- |! strike the manacles from the hands of all mankind. || must decrease below the wants of the Government, 


main here, until the people take it away either b 


| 
i 


It may be, Mr. President, that we have such a | 


successful revolution or by constitutional amend- || mission; but, if so, the “ time of its fulfillment is ! 


ments. So, I take it, the right to regulate the |; not yet.’ And, for one, I prefer waiting for some | 
affairs of the Austrian Empire resides in its Ex- |: clearer manifestation of the Divine Will. 


By at- | 


But grievous as would be this load of debt, it is 
the lightest of the evils we will be called upon to 
bear. From, direet invasion, I admit that we 
have nothing to fear; from battles upon the ocean, 


ecutive head, until the people see fit to withdraw |i tempting to fulfill it now, we employ the surest | between national vessels, just as little. The dan- 


the powers ney 
are dissatisfie 
government, there is no recourse but revolution; 


and not until that revolution is successfully ac- : 


complished can they claim a place among the na- 
tions of the earth. If it were possible to collect 
all the Germans in the United States into one 
State, the Irish in another, the French in another, 
although each might speak its own language and 
be governed by its own local laws, they would no 
more be entitled to the appellation of nations than 
now, when they are diffused throughout the whole 
Republic. Mere difference of language, and of 


thing more is needed; and it would be easy to 
show that, in enunciating his first proposition, 
Kosspth has made a case against himself. 


rt 


H 


it 
t 


Rut, sir, I do not wish to pursue the inquiry. : 


It is immaterial whether or not an ight i 
1 t any such right is 

to be found in the law of nations. Indeed it is 

a eri difficult for any one at all conversant 


i é . Ing taunts of the victors adding the last mortifica- 
the history of the world to suppress a smile | T Thee 


while listening to learned dissertations in favor of |i but one prayer to offer for my country, it would 


RA 


have vested in him. Ifa minority || means of disappointing that ‘* manifest destiny,” 
and wish to change their form of `i of which we have heard so much. We have be- ; an American vessel is not this moment travers- 


a 
lr 
fa 


fore us the certainty of inflicting deep injury upon : 
ourselves, without the slightest prospect of bene- 


one hundred thousand men in thirty days; Aus- . 
tria, at the lowest calculation, can bring as many | 
more into the field. If we give them notice, in '; 
advance, that we intend to interfere in the affairs 
of Hungary, not only these troops, but all the. dis- 
posable forces of both empires will be collected at 


] i ; the most convenient points, and an attempted revo- 
local laws, is no evidence of nationality. Some- |: Sail be i 


ution would be crushed: before we heard it had 
begun. I need not depict the unenviable attitude 
in which we would then be placed. Involved ina 
war without an object, our ally vanquished, the 
very chains we sought to loosen riveted with"ten- 
fold strength, the miserable victims of their own 
and our folly piling curses upon us, with the sneer- 


tion to the Quixotism of America. Sir, if I had 


ger is of another kind. There is not a sea which 


ing. ‘There is not a clime unknown to our com- 


l : “| merce. 
i; fiting others. According to Kossuth’s own ad- ‘` 
; mission, Russia can precipitate upon Hungary .. 


Whenever war is declared, the lust of gain and 
the love of adventure will cover the ocean with 
privateers, and the rich fruits gathered by the arts 


of peace will be sacrificed to the demon of folly. 


: without danger of capture. 


i that he has an enemy to avoid. 
: will stagnate in every vein of our commerce: and. 
' every interest will wither under its blighting influ-. 


The spindles of the New England manufacturer 
will stand still; the door of the New York mer- 


' chant will be closed; the ploughshare of the North- 


western farmer will rust in the furrow; and the 
noise of the cotton-gin will no longer be heard.- 
Not a pound of bacon nor a barrel cf flour, not a 
sack of corn, nor a bag of cotton, not a hogshead; 
of tobacco, nor a tierce of rice, can leave our ports. 
The hardy mariner, 
who pursues his perilous calling in the northern ; 
seas, may find himself a captive, and the fruits of 
long years of toil. swept away before he is aware 
The life-blood 


-other. nations as the dictate alike of interest and 


` 


ject was to make a separate peace with the com- 
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ence. Is this picture too highly colored? Grant 
that it isso. Grant that but one tenth part of 
what is here depicted will come to pass, and the | 
eye of the patriot will still turn with a shudder from 
the dark prospect on which it rests. But is it in 
truth overdrawn? There are Senators here who 
remember the war of 1812, its trials and its suf- 
ferings; and all of us have learned from history ` 
or tradition that these sufferings were sufficient 
to cast a veil even over the deformities of treason, 
and to cause the formation of a party whose ob- ` 


mon enemy, and leave the rest of the Republic to 
take care of itself. Can it be doubted that with a 
greatly extended commerce these evils will be pro- 
portionately increased, and moreover that they | 
would be ageravated by the reflection that’ they 
were brought upon us against reason and without , 
necessity? Ht may be said, sir, that an argument - 
of this sort extends toall wars as well as to the par- ;' 
ticular case under consideration. Undoubtedly to if 
some extent it does so. No war canbe carried on fi 
without: detriment to the prosperity or the moral- || 
ity of the people; but there may be cases which |’ 
justify, there may be wrongs which demand, the |! 
sacrifice; and whenever such a case arises, I shall | 
ot be thë last to draw the sword. A 
Tam afraid, Mr. President, that after the able `i 
and judicious remarks of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. Crarge,}] I shall but tax the pa- ;' 
tience of the Senate by referring to the opinions | 
of former Presidents; but if it should be somewhat ` 
tedious to this body, it will not be uninstructive to | 
the couhtry. There has been no disagreement of | 
opinion among thenr, no matter to what section of 
the Union they belonged, no matter to what party . 
they owed their clevation to power; all of them ` 
have urged non-interferente with the affairs of 


of duty. All of them, with singular unanimity, 
have maintained and enforced the precepts of the `' 
Father of his Country. I am aware that it is be- !' 
coming somewhat unfashionable to argue from the ` 
usages and experience of the past. It has been ,, 
again and again announced that rules which were :, 
well enough for the government of an infant Re- | 
public, are valueless now; that a change of cir- || 
cumstances necessarily induces a change of policy; 
and that what was wisdom yesterday may be folly 
to-morrow. Much of this may be true. I do not i 
mean that we should blindly follow any policy il 
without reference to circumstances. Ido not mean i 
to say that, because the Spartans lived on black || 
broth, and used nothing but iron money, therefore iH 
we ought to follow their example; but what I do | 
mean to say is, that there are certain great truths 
which no time cafi change, no circumstances affect, 
and chief among these I reckon the duty of every | 
nation to‘provide for the substantial happiness of 
its own citizens. No matter whether in infancy, 
maturity, or decline, this is a policy no nation can 
neglect with safety—no people can disregard with- 
out suffering, ` eee . 
‘It was on this principle that Washington acted. 
I propose to read, sir, a few short paragraphs from 
his Farewell Address: i 
. The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
nations; is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as-litte political connection as possible. So far 
as we have already formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here Jet us stop. ; 
t Europe has a sct of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns, . Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships or en- 
mities. : č : x - 
-í$ Our detached and distant situation invites and enables ` 
us to pursue a different course.. If we remain one people, '; 
under an efficient Government, the period is not far off when 
we may defy material injury from external annoyance; . 
when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neu- ' 
trality we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously .. 
respected ; when belligerent nations, under the impossibility 
of making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the © 
giving us provocation ; when we may choose peace.or war, | 
as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. : , 
t Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? -` 
Why quit our own to atand upon foreign ground?, Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle vur peace and prosperity in the toils of European ~ 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ??? 3 
Now, Mr. President, the authority of the hon- | 
orable Senator from Aei to the contrary 
notwithstanding, I mustsay that it is not ia a doc- 
ument thus carefully prepared, solemnly announ- 


: bad counsellor at best. 
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cing opinions so maturely formed, that we are to | 


look for advice intended to guide us for a season 
only. Every word of that Address was intended 
to 
endure. 


suc 


might prove fatal to the Republic. trust, sir, 


. that there is yet among the people too much re- 
spect for the memory of George Washington, too | 
, much gratitude for his services, to permit his | 


counsels to be disregarded. I trust weare not yet 
prepared to exchange the calm and patriotic ad- 


. Vice of the sagacious statesman for the noisy bab- 


blings of political aspirants, still less for the in- 
terested suggestions of a foreigner, seeking the 
attainment of his own selfish ends, no matter at 
what cost, no matter at what sacrifice of the inter- 
est of others, : 

The most popular and the most powerful of the 
successors of General Washington held similar 
opinions. I read from the fourth annual message 
of Andrew Jackson: 


“In the view I have given of our connection with for- 
eign Powers, allusions have been made to their domestic 
disturbances or foreign wargfto their revolutions or dissen- 
sions. 


i! in caseg where those events affect our political relations 


with them, or to show their operation on our commerce. 
Further than this, it is neither our policy nor our right to 


| interfere. Our best wishes on all occasions, our good offices 


when required, will be afforded, to promote the domestic 
tranquillity and foreign peace of al nations with whom we 
have any intercourse. 
turther than this, even by the expression of an official opin- 


' ton, is contrary to our principles ofinternational policy, and 


will always be avoided.” 


I might go. on until I had filled a volufhe with 


good sense of attending to our own_business, re- |! 


quirgs no authority to sustain it. We are now 
rich, happy, and powerful. If we continue in 
the course we-have thus far pursued, imagination 
can set no bounds to our progress. I profess, sir, 


to have as much sympathy for the oppressed as | 
other men. As an individual, I think it quite || 
possible that I would peril life and limb in such a -! 
cause, as readily as the noisiest advocates of inter- i 


vention; but in this Chamber I endeavor to sepa- 


rate the man from the legislator, looking only to ': 
the good of the country, seeking to perpetuate,its — 
institutions, and preserve unimpaired the high `: 


privileges we enjoy;I can permit neither sympa- 
thies-nor enmities to govern my conduct,nor sway 


me from the pathway pointed out by reason and | 
reflection. Feeling, pride, passion, prejudice, are `: 
: all out of 
- nation, an 
i lic, must not be subjected to capricious legislation, ; 
: dictated by sympathies which may be misplaced |. & 


—which are always unreflecting. The heartis a 


cept of religion can excuse or extenuate the guilt 


| of him who‘idly perils a nation’s welfare, a peo- 
' ple’s happiness. 


It was an inflexible rule of the Roman Senate, 


never to make peace with a victorious enemy, lest 
amid the sufferings and humiliations of defeat ., 


they might be tempted to sacrifice the interests of 


the Republic. . No wonder that a people governed | 


by such rules became the masters of the world. 
Over them the passions had no sway—reason ruled 
supreme. 


to Rome. 


The present project of intervention does not |: 


come recommended to me by the company in 
which it proposes to place us. We are asked to 
act in conjunction with England, who may well 


: find. it for her own interest and her own safety, but 


who will offer us nothing in exchange for our 


:: share In the common danger and the common 


expense, The policy of England is known to the 


: world, and all history is fatse if she ever formed 


an alliance without a selfish end in view. What- 
ever nation subserves her purposes, is her ally for 
the time being, but not a moment longer. A 


league with England, out of which any good could |; 


arise to. America, is an Utopian dream, of which 
a school-boy should be ashamed. 


It may be proper to observe, that this is done solely || 


Any intervention in their affairs : 


per here. The interests of this great || 
its continued existence as a free Repub- : 


An individual may be. 
pardoned for yielding to its promptings when the | 
risk is all his.own; but no code òf morals, no pre- |: 


Cold as the marble columns. about `! 
them, no. wild fancies led them into profitless ad- j 
| ventures, no vain dreams of universal philanthropy ` 
i taught them to forget the higher duties they owed 


In her case, also, even feeling prompts us to re- 
ject the proffered fellowship. here are many 


f é A 5 
wounds inflicted in the past whose “‘ poor dum 


have its weight so long as the Republic should || mouths’’ plead eloquently against such an alliance. 
Guided by a wisdom but little short of `: 
‘» inspiration, he foresaw the possibility of a case ; 
> as that which has now arisen, and affec- .. 
tionately warned us to beware of dangers which ` 


The fierce Tarlton and the merciless Rawdon are 
not yet forgotten. The house burnings of Cock- 
burn and the savage massacres of Proctor still 
blacken the page of history. Time has not abated 
`; the deep indignation excited by the brutal war-cry 
-© which rang aver the plains af New Orleans; and 
none of us remember, without a feeling of resent- 
ment, the Vandal inroad to which this capital was 
'' subjected. That large class of our population 
i: who are of Irish birth or Irish extraction have 
', darker memories to cherish and deeper wrongs to 
i avenge. Many of them have had their infant 
: slumbers broken by the rattle of musketry and the 
fierce yell of an infuriated soldiery, and none of 
them have forgotten that there was a time when 
ii the frightened peasant who fled to the mountain 
|| or the morass for safety, was lighted on his way 
i by the flames bursting from the roof of his cot- 
l 
I 


| tage; when thedungeon was filled with the noblest 
in the land, and the scaffold groaned with the 
weight of its victims; when terror walked side by 
i; side with the paid informer, and desolation made 
|| its home in Irelartd. 

‘| These are the souvenirs connected with the name 
:! of England; and I will not so libel a gallant people 
‘as to suppose fora moment that they have an 

' great anxiety to clasp in friendship hands red wit 

. the best blood of their native land. Let me not 
be misunderstood. I seek no quarrel with England, 

, but I do not forget what she has done, and I want 

no alliance with her. So long as she attends to 

her own business, and doés not presume to meddle _ 


| 
j 
f 
i 
‘a 
| 


_ similar extracts; but it is net needed. The obvious" with ours, I am willing that our present relations 


But let her beware how she 
‘arouses the animosities now slumbering in the 
American bosom. The bones and sinews of the 
young giant of the West are fast hardening into 
mature manhood, and the next time we meet in 
i; hostile conflict, the proud boast that the roll of the 


‘; should continue: 


| English drum may be heard from the rising to the 
setiing sun, will be nothing but a tale of the past. 
| Then, too, may the Irish heart leap with a proud 
: joy, for the time will have come when the epitaph 
of Emmett may at last be written. 

Mr. President, we have all read recently, and 
none of us I trust without deep feeling, the opin- 
ions of the venerable statesman whose bodily in- 
, firmity now keeps him from among us. ho 
isthere with a higher wisdom than his? Who is 
i there with a wider experience? Who is there 
|| with so few motives to deceive himself or others 


‘as to the true interests of his country! His voice 
ii comes to us clothed with all the sanctity the 
|| grave can give, with the added knowledge of ex- 
isting things, which the grave must take away. 
ii Standing upon the verge of two worlds; and look- 
i: ing back upon that which he is about to leave, his 
‘heart swelling with a patriotism little less than 
t! holy, his vision clear and unclouded by the pas- 
{ sions and prejudices which dim our sight, he tells 
; us that ours 1s a mission of peace, not a mission 
l! of blood; that to avoid all interference in the af- 
': fairs of other nations, to preserve our own independ- 
ence, to live for America, to labor for America, 
and if need be to die for America, is a sacred duty, 
: the performance of which will best serve the cause 
:| of human liberty in every land beneath the sun. 
_ Sir, I shall follow his advice. If my own judg- 
; ment differed from his, I should distrust it, and 
feel inclined rather to be governed by the sugges- 
tions of him whom all menof every party have 
| agreed to name patriot, statesman, sage. 

| Mr. President, I have nearly done. It is my 
' habit to compress what I have to say into as small 
: a space as possible, and I have not departed from 
` it on the present occasion. If I have ever studied 
(| words at all, it has only been to ascertain how few 
There is 


to which leads ee power, prosperity, and 
‘| happiness. That rule has been so well imbodied 
| by England’s greatest poet, that I give it in his 
li own words: 

f “ And this above ali, to thine ownself be true, 


And it will follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. ?? 


| 
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GRANT OF LAND TO MISSOURI. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. G. MILLER, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuourspay, February 19, 1852. 


The House having taken up for consideration ': with the road to Pittsburg, thence with the road |, 
the bill granting to the State of Missouri the right l to Cleveland, and thence on to the great city of |, 
of way and a portion of the public domain to aid || New York. 


in the construction of certain railroads therein— 


Mr. MILLER said: Mr. Speaker, before the | St. Louis, a point one hundred and thirty miles |; 
vote is taken upon the motion which has been made - south from the beginning point of the Hannibal 
by the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. - 
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capitals of some of the States east of Missouri. It 

is near the latitude of Springfield, Indianapolis, 
| Columbus, and of Philadelphia; and by the con- 
| tinuation of the road from the city of Quincy, 
| which I understand is already in process of con- 
: struction, this road will connect with the road at 
: Columbus, in the State of Ohio, thence connecting 


The other road commences at the city of : 


road. It will be found, by gentlemen who will || 


Jones,] to refer the bill, which was reported by |. refer to the map of the country, that the begin- 


the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, j! ning 


oint of this road is in the same latitude . 


[Mr. Haxt,] my colleague, together with the || of other great and important cities and towns . 
amendments which have been offered to that bill, || and in the latitude of other roads which have | 
I desire to submit a few remarks to the House. || been completed, or which are in progress of com- 
I am fully aware that the subject of the dispo- | pletion. There is already a company incorpo- 
sition of the public lands has been ably discussed || rated for the construction of a road from Cincin- 


by some of our wisest statesmen; and they have | 
shed upon it the bright light of their own brilliant | 


| mati to St. Louis; and since I left my home in 


4 


intellects. They have so clearly pointed out the |‘ made by which the road, which is to connect ; 


true policy of this Government with regard to 


ments through our public domain, that but little 
is left for me to say. But, sir, while this subject 
may be wanting in novelty to attract and secure 
the attention of this House, we have attained far 


more in the entire and complete success of a no | 


longer doubtful experiment. The wisdom of the 
policy. has been pointed out and fully established 

y the grants of public lands heretofore made for 
works of this character. Since the first acqui- 
sition of territory by this Government, down to 
the present day, the question of the disposition 
of the public lands has elicited much debate in 
the halls of Congress—debate in which the strong- 
est intellects have met in fierce conflict—debate in 
which many a polished shaft has been shivered, 
but by which a brighter page has been added to 
the political history of our country. Such, sir, 


was the debate—without referring to others—in | 


the other end of this Capitol in the year 1830, 
upon the celebrated resolutions of Mr. Foot. 

But while this subject has been thus discussed, 
while men and statesmen have differed upon the 
best disposition which should be made of these 
lands, I believe there has been a very general con- 
currence of sentiment among men of all parties, and 
from every section-of the nation, in regard to this 
policy of appropriating or granting the publi lands 
for works of internal improvement, in opening 
roadsand cutting canals through the public domain. 

I here beg leave, before passing to the merits of 
this bill, to state, that though my own State, Mis- 
souri, has been somewhat tardy in the commence- 
ment of these great works of internal improvement, 


she has neyer involved her credit; she has never | 
‘|| earth was thrown up by the president of that road. 
|: The other road—the road commencing at the city | 


surrounded herself with embarrassments and dif- 
ficulties by engaging in wild schemes of internal 
improvement. And she does not now come to 
you to ask as acharity your aid in the construction 
of a work of local interest; but she comes to you 
with a consciousness of the justice of her claim for 
a great national work, in which every section of 
the nation is interested. She comes to you and 
asks that that justice which you have meted out 
to others, may be awarded to her. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, which I presume has been 
laid upon the table of every member of the House, 
popes a grant of lands to two roads within the 

mits of the State of Missouri. One of these roads 
commences at the city of Hannibal, upon the Mis- 
sissippi river, about one hundred and thirty miles 
above the great city of St. Louis, and near to the 
city of Quincy, in the State of Illinois. From 
that point the road has been surveyed to the city 
of St. J peopl upon the Missouri river, about 
five hundred or five hundred and fifty miles above 
the city of St. Louis. It will be seen from this 
statement, that this road is intended to connect the 
upper waters of the Missouri river with the better 
navigable stream of the upper Mississi pi. This 
road, by actual survey upon a strait ite, is one 
hundred and sy cent miles in length, but it 
may be found, upon the location of the road, to-be 
about two hundred miles in length. It will be 
found, further, if gentlemen will take the trouble to 
refer to themap of the United States, that this read 
is upon the parallel of latitude which embraces the 


i! in contemplation to construct a road from Parkers- 


li Cincinnati with St. Louis will be completed in 
granting lands to the States for internal improve- '' five years. Gentlemen who have traveled in the | 


‘| road which terminates at this capital. -The other 


; West know how important is that connection 
; with the Eastern States. I understand that it is 


burg to Cincinnati. This road will be, as the St. 
Louis road is, upon the parallel of Parkersburg 
and Baltimore, and connects with the great rail- 


end of the road terminates at the western bound- 
| ary line of the State of Missouri. . 

Í ber ve, Mr. Speaker, to ask the attention 
of the House to some important facts in connec- 
tion with this grant. We do not ask it for roads 
which have never been commenced—for roads 
which are barely incorporated, and whose exist- || 
ence can only be known by the act of incorpora- 
tion. But we ask it for roads which have been 
commenced—roads which have capitals of mil- 
lions of dollars, with which to begin the work, and 


| the West, in November last, a contract has been :' 


roads which we hope, by the aid of this Govern- 
ment, to be able to complete in five or six years. 
The road from Hannibal to the western boundary 
line of St. Joseph, at the Missouri river, has been. 
| incorporated, and a subscription of stock has been 
| taken by private individuals and counties to the 
amount of $800,000; and at the last session of the ': 


|| $2,500,000. On the 3d of November last the | 


+, like amount shall be issued by the Governor of the 


; Legislatare of our State its credit was loaned to |. 
i that company in the sum of $1,500,000—that credit ._ 


|; to be made available by the bonds of the State, to | 
|| beissued in sums amounting to 


em, to be paid | 
{ out to the company as the road progresses; ma= | 
| king, therefore, a present available capital to that : 
| company; with which to begin the work, of near 


work was commenced, and the first spadeful of 


| of St. Louis—has made greater progress than the 
Hannibal road. It was commenced on the fourth 
of July last. It has a capital, as I am’ informed 
by the secretary of the Board of Directors, amount- 
pas $1,552,200 by private subscription and the 
| subscription of the city of St. Louis and the coun- 
| ties upon the line of the road. It has also the 
| credit of the State, in the shape of its bonds, for 
| $1,500,000, with the understanding that when in- 
| dividual subscription shall have raised the amount 
| of stock to $2,000,000, the bonds of the State to a 


State, making an available capital of $4,000,000 
with which to commence the work. Near forty 
miles.of the work is under contract, and I have ` 
been advised, since I have been in the city, 
| by the secretary of the Board of Directors, that 
by the 4th of July next cars will be running ' 
upon that road, and that by the Ist of Janu- : 
ary, 1853, the whole forty miles. will be com- 
pleted. The length of that road is about twe hun- ; 
dred and eighty miles in a direct line; but as 1 
remarked with regard to the other road, the engineer i 
| upon that road reports it will be about three hun- li 
dred miles in length, according to the survey of the : 
route, at a cost of $20,000 per mile, making the ;; 
aggregate cost of the road to put it in condition © 
for running cars upon it, $6,000,000; and of ;; 


that amount we have an available capital of | 


$4,000,000, or two thirds of the whole sum. And | 


now Missouri comes to this House, to this Con- 
gress, and asks thata portion of that great domain 
which lies within the limits of the State of Mis- 
souri—of that domain which is to be benefited, 
as I hope to be able to show by the construction 
of these roads, shall be granted to aid us in the 
construction of these great works of improvement. 
The territorial possessions of this Government, 
embracing the lands ceded by some of the old 


' States, the lands acquired by the purchase of 


Louisiana and Florida, and by the treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo, constitute a domain such as has 


: fallen to no other Government or people of an- 


cient or modern times. But here, sir, I speak not 
alone of the vastness of its extent, but I speak of 
the fertility and exuberance of its soil; I speak of 


. the salubrity of its climate; I speak of the rich- 


ness, the variety, and extent of its mineral pro- 
ductions; I speak of the great length of its rivers, 
as indicating the vast extent of that domain—a 
domain which embraces an area of 1,584,000,000 


` of acres, as appears by the report of the Com- 


missioner of the General Land Office. And out 
of this 1,584,000,000 of acres, there has only been 
sold by this Government the amount of 146,000- 
000 of acres, leaving of consequence more than 
1,400,000,000 of acres stil] the property of this 
Government. I know that gentlemen of the East 
ern States who have never visited the great valley 
of the Mississippi, can, by looking at the map 
before them, form a very inadequate conception of 
the vastness of the extent pf that mighty valley. 

I remember an anecdote, which 1s related by a 
very distinguished divine in the State of Kentucky, . 
I believe a very near relative ofan honorable mem- 
ber upon this floor, which is illustrative of the 
idea 1 have advanced. That gentleman traveled a 
few years ago over the continent of Europe and 
through England; and while passing through the 
latter country, he was thrown into a coach with 
an Englishman, who was descanting largely upon 
the mighty resources of his sea-bound isle, of the 
vast extent of his rivers, and of the great advanta- 
ges and facilities. which they enjoyed for inland . 
navigation. The reverend gentleman listened to - 


-him for a while, as you may well suppose, with a 


smile mantling his cheek; and after John Bull had 
exhausted all his eulogies upon his own land, the 
reverend gentleman told him of the length of the 


i Ohio; he told him of the length of the mighty Mis- 


sissippi; of the length of the turbid Missouri; 
and he told him that these were the stems of mighty 
rivers with branches larger than all the streams of 
England. And, as you may suppose, the eyes 
and mouth of John Bull indicated iia hesitation to 
believe the story which was told by the American 
gentleman; and, as the gentleman says, he believed 


: that he was attempting to quiz him witha Munchau- 
/ sen story, and actually cut his acquaintanee. 
' know that gentlemen from the East, who look 


I 


upon the map of the country, cannot realize what 
it is—what that valley possesses—what it contains 


| —until they have measured it by trips upon our 


steamboats from the city of Pittsburg to the great 
city of New Orleans, a distance of more than two 
thousand miles. Then, sir, let them ascend that 
noble river to the mouth of the Missouri, more 
than- twelve hundred miles; and then let them, if 

ou please, -go eight hundred miles further, to 

Ouncil Bluffs; and then let them ascend on and 


i on for twelve hundred miles further, until they 
| reach the mouth of the Yellow Stone. 


Then only 
can gentlemen appreciate the vast extent of the 
domain belonging to this Government. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the conceptions of north- 
ern gentlemen who have never visited the West, 
with regard to its extent, will be. rendered more 
distinct by a comparison of the area of one State 


': of the number of those which fill up that great 


valley. Take, if you please, my own State, Mis- 
souri, and compare her area and extent with the 
six New England States: 
Area of square miles in Missouri... ....67,380 
Maine... see ec eeecccwcsceces odds 
Vermont. ... cer eccevsscsccsess 8,000 
New Hampshire............++.. 8,030 
Massachusetts... ..e.scccccesees 7,250 


Rhode Island... .....0eesees00+ 1,200 
Connecticut. s.. esssesosneeeese. 4,750 
-— 64,230. 


Excess in Missouri over New England of 3,150 
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Almost enough left to make another State as large 
as Connecticut, and more ghan enough for two 
like Rhode Island. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen may ask, what of 
this? I ask gentlemen, who say that there is a dis- 
position to squander the public lands, to look at 
this fact in connection with another. Here we have 
a domain of more than 1,400,000,000 of acres, of 
which there have not been more than 146,000,000 
of acres sold. And how much, think you, Mr. 
Speaker, of all this vast domain has been granted 
sto the new States for works of internal improve- 
ment? d gather the facts from the report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office of 
1849; and of this vast amount of the’ public do- 
main, owned by this Government, of more than 
1,400,000,000 of acres, only 11,061,859 acres have 
been donated to the States in the Mississippi val- 
ley for works of internal improvement. And how 
does the matter stand as between those States who 
have been the recipients of this bounty? Illinois 
has received 2,746,000 acres, Ohio 1,243,000 acres, 
Indiana 1,609,861. acres, Mississippi 1,049,120 


acres, and Alabama 730,000 acres; the younger j 
sister, Iowa, has received 825,078 acres, and Wis- .: 


consin 858,400 acres, while the other States of 


Missouri, Louisiana, Michigan, and Florida, have | 


each received but 500,000 acres. I hope that 
Western gentlemen will not imitate the example 
of one of the honorable members from the State 
of Ohio, [Mr. Sweerser,}] who addressed the 
committee of this House at an early period of the 


session—a gentleman who represents one of the | 


older sisters of the new States—a State which has 


advantageous circumstances,to make roads through [| sections which have been reserved to the United 
the domain, when we have but 12,000,000 of acres || States shall be sold at not less than $2 50 per acre. 
out of 43,000,000 which yield us any revenue? `! I desire here to answer an objection urged by some 
I beg gentlemen to remember this further fact, . gentlemen, and that is, that as the old States are 

' that every State and county road in the limits of | equally interested in the public lands with the new, 
Missouri has been made by the citizens of our : that therefore these grants should not be made to the 
State. They have marked, out and surveyed not: new States, unless similar grants are madeto them. 
only the roads which pass before their own doors Let us examine this objection, and see whether or 
and through their farms, but those across those not the old States are benefited by grants such as 
vast, untenanted, and uninhabited prairies of the are proposed by this bill. Under the present sys- 
West, and where the wilderness intervenes they > tem the lands are offered in market for sale at a 
have cut them, I might say, almost unaided by the | fixed price. The Government is the proprietor, 
General Government, from which we have only '. and holds the land for the ultimate benefit of all 
received, under the compact between Missouri and the States; but so long as they remain unsold, they 

.| the General Government, three per cent of the net | are of no profit to any of the States, and are a 
|| proceeds of the sales of lands, within the limits of |! dead weight upon the States within which they 
‘the State of Missouri—three per cent. of the net || lie, for they are not subject to taxation, and con- 
i proceeds upon the sale of 12,000,000 of acres. , sequently yield no revenue to the States; they do 
All our roads have been opened—all our bridges ` not sell, and consequently yield nothing to the 
General Government. In this condition of things 


‘have been erected, and yet the General Govern- || 
ment has never contributed anything save the three | one of the States proposes to the Government, that 
if its aid is extended in the construction of a rail- 


‘ per cent., which I have mentioned, and the 500,000 `: 
í acres of land which were donated a few years |; road by a grant of a part of this unsaleable land, 
|| that she will construct a road that will at once give 


since. 
I beg, in this connection, to quote froma speech || value to these refuse lands. The proposition goes 
further; itis, that the refuse lands will not only be 


of one of South Carolina’s most gifted sons, in a ' 
debate in the Senate of the United States, which | made available, but that those lands which before 
would not sell for $1 25 per acre, shall be advanced 


for loftiness of eloquence, for strength of argu- i 

ment, and pungency of satire, has never been sur- ; to $2 50 per acre. The State also proposes that 

passed in the British Parliament in the days of she will transport all the troops, all the munitions 
- of war, and all the supplies for your Army, all the 

annuities for your Indian tribes, over the road 


Fox, of Pitt, and of Burke. I beg leave to read 
she proposes to make, without one cent of cost to 


the extract, in connection with the remarks which | 
the Government. And further than this, the State 


| 


1 
My 
Li 


venient, nay, highly injurious to a State to have immense 
bodies of lands within her chartered limits, locked up from | 
sale and settlement, withdrawn from the power of taxation, 
and contributing in no respect to her wealth or prosper- 


received more than a million of acres, and which 
has but little of the public domain left in her 
boundaries; and yet that gentleman appeals to the 
House to do justice to the older States by dividing | ity.” 

the land equally among all. However well this I ask, does not this state of things actually exist- 
may come from gentlemen of the older States, it |; ing in the State of Missouri, present strong claims 


comes with a bad grace from the Representative || upon the Government for the adoption of a liberal |: 


of a State which has received more than double || policy towards that State? We claim as an act | 
the amount that some of her younger sisters have | of justice to us the aid of this Government in con- 
received—which has received it for the purpose of | structing these roads over vast tracts of the public 
internal improvement, and after these younger i domain, which are locked up from sale, and which 


States have aided her in procuring the grant. 1 yield to Missouri no revenue. Without a grant 
| 


am happy to know that it is not the spirit of gen- || from the General Government, the great proprie- 
tlemen of the West, and I hope it is not the spirit |; tor, who is to be so greatly benefited by the con- 
of gentlemen from the East. |! struction of these roads, we cannot complete them. |, 
T have spoken, Mr. Speaker, somewhat of the | We have not in the interior of our State many , 
vastness of the extent of the Mississippi Valley. |: large capitalists, retired gentlemen whose fortunes | 
Let me come down to a pointin which I feel deeper |; are made, and who are anxiously seeking invest- | 
interest, and speak of the vastness of the extent | ments, but, sir, we have a hardy, enterprising | 
of my own State, as one of the number in that ': people, men of small fortunes, who are dependent | 
great valley, and of the little that has been done |: 
for her by this Government. |i 
Look at Missouri; she has been for thirty years ' 
a member of this Confederacy, and during that | 
period has received but 500,000 acres of land for | such vast extent of wild lands belonging to the 
works of internal improvement; and yet, what is |; General Government; although, sir, they have 
the amount of land within her limits? More than |: stepped forward and, with a liberality which does | 
43,000,000 of acres, of which there has been sold li them honor, have aided in pushing on these great 


upon the incomes from their flocks and herds, and 
the produce of their fields, for the support of their 
families. These are not the men who can be ex- 
pected to build up these roads, which pass over 


only about 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 of acres, || works. . I have said this was no new experiment 
leaving near 30,000,000 of acres unsold within | of doubtful policy, but that it is one which has 
her borders. I ask you to compare it, gentlemen || been tested, and comes to us with the force of 
from New York, with your own State. Here we H complete success. Fere I beg leave to refer to 


have a public domain within the limits of our State l 


amounting to more than 29,000,000 of acres which , 


some facts in the legislation of the country which | 
bear me out in the assertion I have made. The ! 


I am now making: 
“T can easily conceive that it may be extremely incon- |, 
| proposes that she will carry the United States mail 
over the road for whatever sum Congress may 
agree to pay for this service. Now, sir, let me 
ask gentlemen of the old States whether, as land- 
holders, they are not greatly gainers by the grant? 
' Itis at least certain that they lose nothing. 
| There is one fact, which I think the history of 
the settlement of the western States fully sustains; 
and that is, that those lands are always most 
i eagerly sought for, where there is not too great 
| disparity in the fertility of the soil, which are con- 
| tiguous to our great navigable streams. The reason 
‘is obvious: it is because of the facilities which 
those streams afford for the transportation of pro- 
duce; and the emigrant will often select inferior 
lands near to those great thoroughfares, in prefer- 
ence to those of more beauty and greater fertility , 
but which are more remote. Hence, the refuse 
lands are most usually found in the interior parts 
of the State, remote from the navigable streams. 
It will be found by a reference to the facts to 
i! which I will call the attention of this House, that 
they fully prove and sustain the position I have 
taken. In thirty-two counties lying upon the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, as is shown by 
the late census report, there are 1,762,222 acres 
of improved land, while in the other sixty-eight 
‘ counties of the State—almost double the num- 
' ber—there are 1,149,200 acres of improved land, 
making 613,000 acres less of improved land in 
sixty-eight counties remote from the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers, than in the thirty-two counties 
which lie upon those streams. Now, I presume 
this state of facts will be found to exist in every 
State of the West. Those lands are first sought 


| 


does not yield one cent of revenue to our State |, 


overnment—an area almost equal to the whole 
tate of New York, which has but 29,400,000 
acres of land. Task you, gentlemen of New York— 
I ask you, gentlemen of Pennsylvania, how can 
you expect us, when there is less than 12,000,000 


first grant made by this Government was in 1823, | 
to the State of Ohio, for the construction of a road | 7 
from the lower rapids of the Miami river to the | if you make a canal—if you make a road or high- 
western boundary of the Connecticut Western |; way where nature has furnished no advantages, 
Reserve—a grant of one hundred and twenty feet | will not the result be inevitably the same, and the 
wide for the road, and one mile on each side, to |, land upon the line of those roads and canals be as 


after which lie upon the great rivers. J ask you, 


of acres of land in our State subject to taxation, ; aid in its construction. 
and more than 29,000,000 of acres which is not ' 
subject to taxation—an amount greater in area 
than the whole of your State—to make sich works 
as are projected and commenced, and such as are 
needed, through the public domain? You may be || 
prepared to ask me, why we do not follow the ; 
example of New York and Pennsylvania, and |; 


and Columbus Turnpike Company in making a | 
. road. In 1828, I believe, if J am not mistaken, | 
' the first grant was made in which the alternate 


to Ohio for extending the Miami canal from Day- | 
make these works, if needed, out of our own re- | ton to Lake Erie. So in 1828, a grant was made | 
sources? J answer the interrogatory thus: You |!| toa awa in Florida of every alternate section 
have no public domain not subject to taxation, but I| of land for the construction of a road from Talla- 
every acre of land within your States, I presume, || hassee to St. Marks. 

may be made tributary to every road projected | 
within your limits. Notso with Missouri. She |! man of the Committee on Public Lands provides 
has but 12,000,000 of acres subject to taxation, | 
while there are 29,000,000 of acres which she can- |; 
not touch, because it isthe property of the General | 
Government. Can you expect us, under such dis- | 


on each side, and running the length of these two | 
roads. The bill also provides that the alternate 


Next, the grant of forty- || 
nine sections to Ohio, in 1828, to aid the Sandusky |) 


sections reserved to the Government were sold at |. 
the price of $2-50 per acre, and thisis in the grant | 


The bill which has been reported by the chair- :. 


for a grant of every alternate section of land—I | 
believe even sections—about the width of six miles ʻi 


eagerly sought after, as lands lying upon the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers? i 

I bee leave to refer to some other statistics which 
I have gathered from the report of the Superin- 
` tendent of the Census. While Missouri is only 
the thirteenth State in point of population, and the 
fourteenth in quantity of improved land, she is 
the tenth State in value of live stock, the eighth 
in value of manufactures, the sixth State in quan- 
tity of corn, the fifth in the number of pounds of 
tobacco. She is the second State in the produc- 
tion of dew-rotted hemp, and the first State in the 
Union in the production of water-rotted hemp. 
The fact to which I desire to call the attention of 
the House, and prove the position T have assumed, 
is, that where there are thoroughfares and high- 
ways opened, either by nature or by art, the lands 
will be in greater demand, and people will select 
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and settle upon them. Take the case of the arti- 
cle of tobacco. The whole amount of tobacco € 
raised in the State of Missouri in 1850 wasa little |! and these great railways are the arteries which 
upwards of seventeen millions of pounds, and of `` convey it with healthful bound to the extremities. 
this amount, more than twelve millions was raised '' If, then, you would extend your commerce and 
in twenty counties upon the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi rivers. Out of one hundred counties twenty 
counties produced more than two. thirds of the 
whole amount of this great staple. And why? 
Not because those lands upon the Missouri and 
Mississippi are better adapted to the growth of this 
article, but because of the want of facilities for 
transportation of the article from the interior coun- 
ties of the State to our great rivers. 

Take another article—that of dew-rotted hemp, 
one of the great staples of that State, 
which Missouri stands second of ail the States in |! homes of the farmers to the Mississippi or Mis- 
the Union. In the one hundred counties compris- i souri river. 
ing the whole number of counties, there is pro- l 
duced a little over seventeen thousand tons. Of || 
this quantity there are fifteen thousand five hundred ` 
tons produced in twenty counties upon the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers, while in eighty coun- ` 
ties off those rivers there are but one thousand 
five hundred tons produced. I appeal to gentle- 
men upon this floor, and ask chem, what would | which commence in the Eastern States 
have been the effect in the extension of trade and i 
commerce of the West, had thoroughfares been i 
opened through these counties in the interior part ji 
of my State, and had they possessed the same : 
facilities for transportation. of produce as the | 


f workshops. These products and manufactures 


: extend to us the aid we ask in increasing our fa- 
; cilities for the transportation of our produce to 
‘your Eastern markets. 
the South by those great rivers of which I have 
‘spoken, at least so far as the counties are con- 
cerned which lie upon those highways. But there 
are interior counties in our State which are denied 

© the 


the Southern States, because of the want of facili- 


.in extending the productions of their workshops 
-in the great valley of the Mississippi? Let them, 
then, sir, 


and pene- 


there a continuous line of road from Pittsburg to 
Cincinnati, and the great roads of New York will 
soon be in connection with the Cincinnati and 
| Cleveland road; and since I left Missouri, in No- 
counties lying upon the Missouri and Mississippi || vember last, a contract has been consummated for 
rivers? Task you, how vastly would this amount |i the completion of the road from Cincinnati to St. 
of trade and commerce have been augmented. '! Louis. Why stop there? Why shall your iron 
The whole amount of commerce floated upon our, :: horse be checked in his career ai the great Father 
western rivers for the year 1850 has been estimated of Waters? Let him stop, if you please, to slake 
at $220,000,000—nearly double our foreign com- |! his thirst in that noble stream, and then bound 
merce. With the foregoing facts in relation to the | away, 
amounts of production in my own State in counties || 
lying opon the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, | 
‘what, I may ask, would have been the vaatly-in- 

creased amount of that commerce, had the great 


mountains of iron, our hills of coal, and our broad 
and beautiful prairies, Let him bring to us the 
manufactures of your work-shops, the beautiful 
fabrics of your looms for our wives and daughters, 
railroads of the West which have been projected || with all the varied forma of mechanism which 
and in process of construction, been completed? :| your ingenuity has invented and your skill perfect- 

I see that my time is rapidly passing away,and ‘ed. Let him bear yours to us, and we wil return 
I must hurry over many points which I would be ` to you therich produce of our fields—our hemp, our 

lad, under other circumstances, to present to this | corn, our tobacco, whatever our soil produces or 

ouse, were I not limited by the rules. Here I |. our mines will yield. 
might pause, and ask my friends around me from | Have Eastern gentlemen no interest in all these 
the thirteen old States of the Union, whether they “things? Are they not interested in extending the 
will not step forward and aid their younger sister |. demand and widening the market for their own 
in the development of her vast and inexhaustible |, fabrics, and increasing the supply of their wants? 
resources? The West has aided you in appropri- ' 
ations for light-houses, beacons, fortifications, &c., j: roads extending from the Atlantic States westward 
which, aside from the great advantage to the com- | adds to the trade and commerce of those States, 
merce of those States, afford an additional advan- |; Why, gentlemen, will. you stop us? Do you 
tage to those sections of the nation wherein they |, say that the Mississippi shall bound the limits of 
are expended, by the circulation of large sums of „| your road, and that Missouri, Arkansas, Louisi- 
money, amounting to many millions, among the || ana, and Mississi pi shall not be penetrated by 
people of those districts of country. The new |: your railroads? In what have we sinned, that we 
States do not reap the direct advantages and bless- , are not entitled to the same justice which has been 
ings of such appropriations and expenditures,and i` meted out to other States, possessing, as we believe 
it 1s alone by grants or appropriations of land for || no higher claim than we do? ; 
internal amen that Congress can equalize || I beg leave to call the attention of gentlemen 
the public benefits of the country; yet the West |! from New York to a remark which was made by 
does not support the appropriations for your At- |! a distinguished statesman of that State more than 
lantic seaboard grudgingly, but, as a part of this || twenty years ago, and it ja a remark which the 
great Union, interested in the prosperity of every i subsequent history of this country and the expe- 
other, she lends it her cordial Support. 1 may || rience of the last ten years fully bears out as that 
say that it is our prodare that enters into the com- |' ofa far-sighted statesman. His remark was, that 
ae which swells the sails of your merchant ves- » “every link which is added to the great chain of 
sels. j 


‘roads extending from the Atlantic St i 
Gentlemen may ask, what advantage will these antic States west 


`. “ward, adds to the trade and commerce. of those 
roads be to the Eastern States and to the commer- ', (States, and that there could not be any improve- 
cial marine of those States which lie upon our. ‘ment, however magnificent or however small 
eastern seaboard? I ask you, gentlemen, what it | ‘whether a canal or a Macadamized road, con. 
is that contributes to your commercial marine? Is / ‘structed in every State, north or south, east or 
1t not the productions of our soil—our hemp, our ‘ west, which the State of New York would not 
tobacco, and other products of the West and : ‘feel the benefit of.” F ask the gentlemen from 
South, together with the manufactures of your New York, has not the experience of the last ten 
own workshops? Do you not, as you increase `. years verified and sustain 
the facilities for the transportation of produce | distinguished man of your State more than twenty 
from the West, increase the commercial busi- years ago? And will you, with the experience of 
ness of the East, and swell the commerce of your the past before your eyes, when we come to you 
country, inland and abroad? As well, sir, might 1 4 
you expect that noble bird which is represented 
above you, to spread its wings for flight when the | 
barbed arrow has drawn the life’s blood from its | 
‘body, as to see the white sails of your merchantmen |: 

. expanded for foreign ports unless their ample and | 
capacious holds are filled with the productions of 
the soil, or with the manufactures of your own 


cross the Mississippi river? 

But 1 will pass on to another branch of this 
_ Subject, and notice another objection which has 
| been made by gentlemen who yield a reluctant 
n Support to these grants. 
i The Government of the United States i itis said, is 
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; form the life-blood of your trade and commerce, || 


` swell the amount of trade with foreign countries, | 


We are connected with | 


great advantages of inter-communication with | 


and that in | ties for the transportation of produce from the | 


Again, sir, I would ask, are not-gentlemen of the | 
manufacturing districts of our country. interested . 


aid us by the extension of their own rail- ` 
roads into our country, for our roads would be, ; 
when made, but links in that great chain of roads i, 


tratethe valley of the Mississippi. Already, sir, is ' 


with swift and clattering foot, over our. 


Every link which is adUed to the great chain of | 


what was said by this :: 


for a pittance like this—will you say that these .. 
railroads and means of communication shall not. 


The objection is this: . 


GLOBE. (Feb. 19, 
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| not a proprietor holding ghe soil and obtaining en- 
hanced prices by reasgn of improvements growing 
| out of settlement and population; it asks but one 
| price from the beginning to the end of the transac- 
i, tion, and that price does but little more than cover 
| the expense of the management and sale of the 
lands. It is true that the Government does not 
| ask an advanced price for its lands; but is it not 
' virtually an enhancement of the price, if lands 
: which have been in the market for years, when a 
railroad is projected through them, are sold for 
$2 50 an acre, or even for $1 25? Is it not, in other 
words, making that available which before was 
` totally unavailable to this Government for revenue, 
and unavailable to the State for the same purpose? 
But it is said that the price of these lands does 
| but little more than pay the expenses of manage- 
` ment and sale. Why is this? I ask you, gentle- 
men, to reflect. on these facts, and you have the 
answer to the question. Why is it that these lands 
i do not defray the expenses of management and 
sale? Because you have to keep open land offices, 
as you have done in Missouri for the last thirty 
years, as long as the lands in the State are unsale- 
able and unavailable. But if you project railroads 
.' through those lands they will command a sale, 
‘and your land offices may be shut, and your re- 
: gisters and receivers may be dismissed, and this 
vast expense saved to the Government. 

But I pass to another partof the subject. I de- 
| sire gentlemen upon this floor to remember, that 
while one end of these railroads unites with the 
| great highways which have‘been projected from 
i! the Atlantic seaboard, have penetrated the Alle- 
| 


i 


|! ghanies, and are now traversing the Valley of the 
|, Mississippi, the other end ‘of both of these roads 
‘rests upon your frontier immediately adjoining 
: your Indian possessions. I beg you to remember 
the policy of this Government in planting those 
| | Indian tribes upon our western frontier. They 
|| are scattered along opposite Missouri, Arkansas, 
| and Iowa. It has been your policy to place them 
rj there; but in the progress of the age and of this 
Government, the position of the Indian has be- 
come like. that of the * Scorpion girt by fire.” 
|| He sees the white man is east of him and at his 
i` heels—that he has bounded away beyond him, 
; and now busy thousands tread the shores of the 
. Pacific west of him. He sees his hunting-ground 
invaded-by the white man. He seés that the elk, 
the antelope, and the buffalo, are fast receding 
from his prairies. And let us prepare, lest at some 
moment when we least expect it, the war-whoop 
may be ringing in our ears, and these Indian 
‘; tribes, goaded to madness, may come upon us, 
: upon our defenceless frontier, and compel our 
i! hardy frontiermen to defend with their rifles-their 
| firesides and homes from attack. As it was deemed 
|| the wisest policy to plant these tribes upon the 
i; frontier west of the Mississippi, is it not the policy 
|; of the Goveanment to prepare for defence against 
i; any irruption of those tribes, when it can be done, 
| without the necessity of garrisoning large bodies 
, of tfoops upon our western borders ; 
li Mr. Speaker, this Government has heretofore 
i| annually expended larre. sums of money for the 
| transportation of supplies for Indians, and for our 
troops. By the treaty with Mexico, it is our duty 
il to protect her from the depredations of the In- 
| dians within our own borders, and by the acquisi- 
tion of California and New Mexico, troops have 
` been required along the routes to those possessions 
west of the Missouri. Since we are forming new 
treaties with the wild Indian tribes of the plains 
; and mountains west of us, of course, the amount 
|_of property of the Government in supplies, annui- 
' ties, and munitions of war, must be increased, and 
i with that An increase of expenditure. But, sir, 
' aid in constructing those roads, and that expendi- 
' ture will be sayed. Again, sir, much will be gained 
to the Government in the entire security with 
:i which that property may be transported. Hereto- 
fore those supplies have been carried up the Mis- 
souri river ata heavy cost to the Government, and 
with great peril and hazard of total loss, from the 
dangers of navigation in that turbid stream. 
Mr. Speaker, I find I have but a few minutes of 
_ my time left, and therefore will hasten to a con- 
‘ clusion. It has been said, and I think truthfully, 
by one of our modern historians, that of all in- 
ventions, the printing press and alphabet alone 
excepted, those inventions which abridge distances 


f 
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have done most for the civilization of our species. 
Every improvement of the means of locomotion 
benefits mankind morally and intellectually, as well 
as materially, and not ony facilitates the inter- |: 
change of the various productions of nature and ! 
art, but tends to remove national and provincial 
snopi and to bind together all the branches ' 
f the human family. ae 
Sir, these advantages are not to be lightly es- 
teemed bya people ora Government occupying so | 
wide an extent of country as ours, and where sec- ; 
tional interests too often engender prejudices that 
lead to alienation of feeling among those who . 
should dweil together with fraternal affection, sym- 
pathize with each other in sorrow, and rejoice . 
with each other in prosperity. 
We all know, sir, how great were the fears. en- ` 
tertained by many of our best citizens and most |: 
enlightened and purest statesmen, lest the acquisi- 
tion-of additional territory and the extension of 
our limits should result in the dismemberment of `: 
our glorious Union, and that it would fall to pieces ʻi 
from its own weight. But, sir, there is much to 
relieve those fears and gloomy forebodings of ill. 
The invention of the steam-engine, and its applica- 
tion, asa motive power, upon the oceans, upon our 
rivers and lakes, and the great highways which we 
are opening through our mountains and hills, and 
which are traversing our beautiful savannahs and 
broad and fertile prairies, and over which the car 
of commerce, freighted with the richest produc- : 
tions of our fields and workshops, is carried with `: 
a velocity which outstrips the wind: by the iron ` 
horse, whose foot never wearies and whose 
strength never fails. This invention has contrib- ., 
uted much to dissipate those fears and strengthen 
our hopes. By this: wonderful discovery, (for 
truly, sir, it seems that the steam-engine will never >: 
cease to be a wonder,) distance is annihilated; the’ 
East and the West are brought together, and we 
- trust that under its happy influence the North and 
South will séow intefchatiee, daily, those civilities 
which sweeten life and. give it half its charms. | 
But, sir, wonderful as are the results of the steam- | 
. engine, and happy as are its influences socially and ' 
politically, and however great its tendency to 'j 
strengthen the bonds of our Union, anather, if not 
greater discovery, exists, of more recent date, 
which promotes fraternal feeling, and ‘thereby |! 
strengthens our hopes of the perpetuity of our |! 
free institutions. ' I refer to that beautiful inven- | 
tion by which the winged lightnings are made to-|' 
obey our behests, and as faithful news-boys, daily l 
and hourly to-traverse their wiry track with mes- ; 
sages of love, friendship, and affection from those |: 
who dwell upon the Atlantic to their brethren upor © 
the western borders of Missouri. a 
The advantages resulting from associations and | 
social intercourse; are happily illustrated in my 
own State. There we have the enterprising men 
of New England, bringing with them the habits | 
and customs’ peculiar to the land- of steady habits. |i 
There, the chivalrous and generous sons of Vir- || 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and other South- | 
ern States. There, the-frugal, upright and indus- ' 
trious Pennsylvanian, each bringing with him his |: 
rovineialism, and agher peculiarities of his native © 
Beate. These are settled over our State in the 
neighborhood of cur own hardy and warm-hearted 
pioneers. At first, it may be, there is some for- $ 
mality in the first efforts and advances towards || 
social intercourse, but by degrees, preéxisting pre- |! 
judices are worn off; many amiable and noble | 
traits are now discovered, attachments are formed ‘| 
between families, all the offices of friendship and `: 
good neighborhood “are performed with cheerful- '' 
ness. ‘The sons of New England lead ‘tg the altar `! 
the lovely daughters of the South; over all are |’ 
thrown the ties of friendship and love, which bind | 
us togéther in harmony, and while each looks back <: 
with fond delight to the home of his childhood—the | 
one to the granite hills of his beloved New Eng- |: 
land, and the other to the verdant plains of the ! 
sunny South, yet here is their home, here they | 
dwell in peace, lovers of the Union, attached to || 
the institutions of their country, and ready-in a ` 
moment to strike down the parricidal arm that || 
would seek to destroy the fair fabric which their || 
fathers have reared, and which shelters and_pro-'| 
tects them. Extend, then, sir, your railroads; let | 
| 
| 


i 
i! 
i 


them penetrate every State, thereby promote social | 
intercourse, and bind together more closely thé | 


"© piness of its people by wholesome laws wise 


ii success, and the happiness and prosperity of its | 


' SPEECH OF HON. A.G. WATKINS, 


: proximately or_remotėły by the c 


lto be an humble member, I regard my duty 


h 
: which thèy pass and contiguous thereto—to the 


extends from sea to sea, though States be multi- 
plied until an hundred stars shall form the bright 
constellation, whose cheering light streams upon 
many a land, the hope of the oppressed and down- 


" trodden who are struggling for freedom and inde- 


pendence, and the dread of tyrants who would 


. quench that light and extinguish it forever,—yet, 


sir, this glorious Union would stand, a blessing 
to us, anid a bright example to others. Let it be: 
your policy to grant lands for works of improve- | 
ment like ours. Let the Government pursue the - 
even tenor of its way, content to secure the tap 
y 


administered, holding out to every nation its own 


own people as a beacon-light, forming entangling ` 
alliances with none, but sympathizing with all in | 


_ their struggles for freedom and independence, and 


it will have done more for the cause of free insti- ; 
tutions than could be accomplished by the power 
of yowtr Army and ‘your Navy. 
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° OF TENNESSEE, 


Ix rue House of REPRESENTATIVES, i 
Wepnespay,; February 18, 1852. 


The House having under consideration the bill 
granting t6 the State of Missouri the right of way 
and a portion of the publie domain to aid in the‘ 
construction of railroads therein— i 

Mr. WATKINS said: ! 

At no time during thelastor the present Congress |; 
have I either felt or evinced a disposition to tres- | 
pass upon the time or indulgence of the House or ' 


ii committee; being content with a position by which ` 


Icould discharge my duty to my constituency,my 
country, and myself, by performing at all times, ` 
and under every circumstance, my just proportion 
of the drudgery of legislation. 1 have not sought | 
to gain prominence by much speaking. I have not, |: 
therefore, thought proper to ‘trouble the House : 
with my peculiar opinions, except upon questions |, 
of poii; relating directly to the interests of those ` 
whom I have the honor to represent upon this ` 
floor. Having been assigned a place by the organ 
of this body upon the Committee on Public Lands, , 
and having had, since a very early period in the 
session, a bill before that committee, embracing i 
ropositions in which are involved principles and i. 
interests highly cherished; not only by a large: 
portion of my immediate constituency, but either 
gizens of the 


whole State of Tennessee, I feel tha?! would not `! 


' be faultless were I to allow this subject to pass out 
. of the hands of the committee without defining my |’ 


position. Entertaining opinions: in reference to | 
the legislation of Congress upon the policy of dis- 
posing of the public lands at variance with a ma- 
jority of the committee of which I have the honor 


upon this occasion as being defizitivly assigned 
me by thatcireumstance. J shall not occupy the 
time of the House by discussing in detail the rela- 


: tive and comparative advantages to my constitu- 


ents, to the State of Tennessee, or to the United `; 
States, of the construction of the roads for the ad- ` 
vancement of which this bill was introduced. | 
These preliminary questions have all been dis- :: 
cussed ably, fully, and efficiently, by persons ` 
competent every way tothe task, in the States of 
Tennessee and Virginia, and the policy and prac- 
ticabiity of their construction, and the vast ad- :' 
vantages resulting therefrom to the States through |: 


reat works with which they connect, and to the 
Government of the United States, so clearly defined |. 
as to make any effort of mine touching these points |. 
a work of snpererogation. Nor shall I, for similar 
reasons, undertake to review the comprehensive | 
and scientific reports of the chief engineers en- 
gaged in the different divisions of this work, in 
which they have so lucidly and so satisfactoril 
demonstrated and illustrated, not only the practi- |, 
cability, but the paramount and proximate utility, 
of the whole work, local and general, State and 
National. I should regard any effort of mine, or of 
any other friend of this bill, in a discussion of the 


Í 


` fully connected with, o 


and of this work particularly, as implying a fa!l- 


interests of our people; and though our territory || policy of constructing worksof this classgenerally, 


| ure on the part of those who have for years been 


so prominently, so energetically, and so success- 

ficial and otherwise, this 
great work, to present its claims appropriately to 
the consideration of this body and to the whole 
country,—an implication, sir, the fallacy and dis- 
ingenuousness of which could not escape the crit- 
icism or reprehension of any one at all conver- 
sant with the history of the improvement. I shall 


“not, therefore, attempt a repetition of anything 
` that has been said or done in the origin and prog- 
` ress of the road up to this 


oint—all of which 
has been much more ably aad appeopriatel pre- 
sented to the American people, and to the Ameri- 
can Congress, than anything I could say in its 


‘favor, however much I may desire to advance its 


interests. My object is to present my views as a 
member of the Committee on Public Lands to this 
House, in regard to the propriety of disposing of the 


: lands belonging to the United States, upon such 


terms and conditions as to embrace this bill—the 
bills that are pending from the States in which the 


‘lands lie asking for the right of way and alternate 


sections—and also a corresponding grant fp all the 
States in which there are no public lands to such 


' works as are obviously of national character and 
: importance. í asw 
- give my views of the policy of legislating upon 


It is for this purpose, as wel! as to 


the subject of public lands as a system in connec- 
tion with these magnificent improvements, and 
also in reference to certain benevolent, patriotic, 
and meritorious objects and purposes, to which I 
think they might be safely, wisely, and appropri- 


‘ately applied, without any detriment to the Gov- 


ernment or the people—without any violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, or any ex- 


| pressed or implied faith or integrity of the Ameri- 


can Congress, either with the States, the people, 
or the Federal Government, that I have at this 
time sought and obtained the floor. The course 
of legislation upon this subject in the last Con- 
gress, and the indications thus far in the present 
Congress, cannot fail to impress every gentleman 
who has given any attention to the subject, with 
the belief that they cannot much longer be looked 
to as a source of revenue to the Government, under 
the present system. And, sir, if the official re- 
ports of those intrusted with the management of 
this branch of the revenue ‘approach accuracy, 
they ought not. By this T mean, if the legislation 
of the last and previous Congresses, to say noth- 
ing of the present, placed the period as far distant 
as is supposed, or assumed, at which any consid- 
erable amount of revenue is to be derived to the 


' Treasury, a new and a different policy ought to 


be adopted. : : 

If itis true, as assumed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that in view of the great amount of 
lands that will be taken up by the locatiqp of the 
land warrants granted to soldiers under the various 
acts of Congress upon that subject, the public’ 
lands cannot be looked to for the next sixteen 
years as a source of revenue, I am for abendoning 
the old system. And, sir, whether this be so or 
not, if it be true, ns J believe itis, that the major 
part of the lands that can be disposed of for the 
benefit of the Government, or for a replenish- 
ment of the Treasury, for a series of years to 
come, is to be absorbed hy the pensioned officers 
employed in that branch of the Government ser- 
vice, fam for adopting such a systern as will dis- 
pose of the whole domain at the shortest notice. 
And whether either of these assumed facts be true 
or not—if it is true, as ro doubt iis, as shown 
by the recent report of the Secretary of the Treas- 


i ury, that there 1s a surplus of some ten or twelve 


millions of dollars in the Treasury, showing most 


‘conclusively the ability of the Government, eco- 


nomically administered, in view of her vast and 
inexhaustible resources developed already, and 
daily being more largely developed, in every por- 
tion of the country and in every department of the 


| Government, to defray ail her expenses, ordinary 
ii and extraordinary, under our wise ond systemati- 


cally-devised revenue system, which, no doubt, 
can itself be improved and rendered more efficient— 


| then I am in favor of making such distribution of 


the public lands among the different States for pur- 
poses of internal improvements, aud among the 
citizeris of the United States, in the shape of home- 
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steadg and for educational purposes, if there be a 
sufficiency, as will redound most to the happiness 
and prosperity of her citizens, to her institutions 
of learning, and to her works of internal improve- 
ment that are most clearly and emphatically of 
the highest national character and importance. 
Whether either one or all of the foregoing assump- 
tions be true, if it still be true—and I most sacred- 
ly and epuesicnHously believe it is—that the advan- 
tages to bederived to the citizens of the United States, | 
in a moral, political, educational, pecuniary, and, 
above all, in an independent and agricultural point 
of view, are coéqual and cO€xtensive with the loss 
to the Government in a revenue point of view— 
and I am sure it will be tenfold greater—but even 
then, and in that dire event, I would still go for a 
distribution such as I have enumerated. But, sir, | 
in the investigation of this subject, by which, after i! 
reviewing critically and impartially the whole ` 
ground, with all the facts, statistics, and informa- 
tion of every description, direct and collateral, 
with which i have been-able to furnish myself 
from my official connection with this branch of 
the political service of the Government, I am 
doubly confirmed in the belief, long since enter- 
tained, that no serious loss or detriment could | 
befall tlt Government in point of revenue, but 
that an amount of good would accrue to the coun- 
try, at no distant period, far superior in value and | 
in ultimate consequences to every hazard and ev- 
ery sacrifice that it could possibly entail upon the 
Treasury. I am not, however, so enamored of: 
this theory, which may by some be regarded as |: 
Utopian, as to go for these appropriations regard- 
less of consequences. I would not support, in 
debate or by my vote, either one of these meas- | 
ures, however meritorious I might it, or the | 
whole of them, as a system, if I ought them ‘| 
either unconstitutional, inexpedient, or Impracti- `: 
cable. And, sir, the power of Congress to dia- z 
pose of the public domain, or to legislate upon the `: 
subject, at discretion, is so clearly defined and so ` 
poncally admitted in theory and enforced by the ` 
egislation of the last and prior Congresses, that, 
except for the sake of bringing the conclusions 
and evidences upon this assumption in my argu- 
ment up to the premises, it were almost needless 
to cite the various authorities in support of it. 
The Congress of the United States is the law-. 
making power under the Constitution, made so by ` 
express declaration of that instrument. The Con- 
stitution also declares that no appropriation of. 
money shall be made from the Treasury, except 
by the action of the law-making power, conse- 
quently vesting in Congress the entire, complete, | 
and unreserved control of the Treasury of the ` 
United States. This same law-making power 
has the exclusive control and regulation of the ` 
revenue laws of the Government, so as to regulate |. 
both the collection and disbursement of the reve- 
nues of the Government, under another express |. 
grant offpower. So that whether it be regarded . 
as revenue of the Government, and by implication 
construed to be in the Treasury, or mere y a part |) 
of the means and resources from which revenue 
is to be drawn to the Treasury, it cannot bè dis- | 
uted that Contes has the sole power to legis- i 
ate upon the subject, and that it is within her un- 1 
limited discretion to dispose of them for revenue, || 
or to appropriate them to any other purpose which 
she, in the legitimate exercise of her constitutional ji 
functions, may deem wise, proper, and expedient. | 
The power given by the Constitution to regulate 
commerce among the States would apply in this i 
case, particularly to that part of it which proposes . 
to appropriate lands to construct works of internal | 
improvement, as forcibly and appropriately as to ` 
any object claimed under that grant in the Consti- ` 
tation. But, sir, exclusive of this, the other ex- is 
press grants of power enumerated are amply suffi- | 
cient to cover every phase of this whole question. | 
I have no thought, however, that the ability of Con- i 
gress to legislate upon and dispose of the whole ` 
domain upon the abstract question of power under | 
the Constitution, will be seriously questioned by | 
any gentleman upon this floor. And if there be | 
such, and they have been consistent and unjform i 
in opposing all legislation upon thie subject, ex- |: 
traneous of that which looks directly to revenue, |! 
their efforts and their opposition I can understand |; 
and appreciate; for, sir, while I understand that |} 
instrument differently, I admire the firmness and i 
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_ that these bills 


|: principles, wou 
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applaud the magnanimity of those who, under- 
standing the power not to be conferred, have uni- 
formly opposed its exercise. Many of the argu- 


. ments upon and evasions of this question, so far 


as relates to the power of Congress to legislate 

upon the subject, are most manifestly in conflict | 
with the legislation, not only of the last Congress, | 
but of almost every Congress that has assembled 
under the Federal Constitution. The members 
of each Congress are, however, responsible to 
their own consciences, to the Constitution, and to 
their constituency, in the premises. But, sir, I 
do contend that, unless there should be a dif- 
ference between the views and actions of this 
Congress in regard to this whole system, as com- 
pared with their votes in the last and preceding 
Congress, affecting directly and vitally the most 
delicate and intricate points involved in the issue 
in this contest, there ought to be no conflict of 
opinion, no delay of action upon any one or all of 
these bills, so far as the constitutional question is 
involved. Why, sir, I need not advert to the fact, 
that in the Twenty-ninth Congress an act was 
passed by a large majority of that Congress, do- 
nating public lands to the soldiers that had served 
in the Mexican war. In oe Teen oe 
an act was passed granting beunty lands to the 
soldiers of the war of 1812, and VF the Indian 
wars since 1790, by an overwhelming majority pf 
that Congress. Upon the final vote upon the 
passage of the bill, on the yeas and nays, I believe, 
sir, there were but thirty-two negative votes in this 
House, com of two hundred and thirty-odd 


construction of works of internal improvements of 
a national character, for homesteads to actual set- 
tlers, and to educational purposes. 
This assumption involves many collateral issues 
equally pertinent to the proper and just settle- 
' ment of this question; for, sir, I premise what I 
hold to be a sound axiom, both in logic and legis- 
‘lation, where the power is presumed to exist, the 
expediency of an exercise of that power may de- 
pend upon many conditions and contingencies, 
direct and incidental, by which a legislative as- 
sembly or an individual legislator may at one time 
vote for a proposition, and at another vote against 
it, without rendering him obnoxious to the charge 
of inconsistency, much less insincerity. I there- 
fore declare it to be my firm conviction, that it is 
highly proper and expedient to make now, at this 
session of Congress, liberal appropriations of land 
to all of these objects; and while I acknowledge 
myself the unreserved and fearless advocate of 
each one of them, whether or not I will vote for 
either one or all of them will depend mainly upon 
~ the conditions and contingencies indicated. In 
: short, it will depend upon the fact, as to whether 
ii the House is likely to take such action upon the 
, Subject as will dispense the benefits of the system 
j, as equally and as uniformly among all the States, 
‘ new and old—among all the pe le of every por- 
‘tion of the cauntry—East an est, North and 
. South—as cireumstances and localities will allow. 
| For, upon this, in my judgment, depends the ex- 
potency. of the whole question. And should this 
! be carried out in good faith, I contend that it is 


members. bill was passed last Congress grant- 
ing the right of way and making an appropriation | 
of land for the construction of the Mobile and 
Chicago railroad. Bills have been passed by dif- 
ferent Congresses making donations of land to : 
certain humane and educational institutions in the i 
country. ! 
Now, sir, Ido not enumerate these legislative 
enactments to prove the abstract power to exist, | 
for I have referred in a preceding part of my argu- | 
ment, to several provisions of the Constitution | 
itself, in which the power is expressly granted, 
I have therefore adduced this legislative author- | 
ity and these official illustrations, to show, in the 
first place, that the power has been conceded when- 
ever a question has arisen in the legislation of | 
Congress, running back almost to the origin of the 


- 


i 


Government. And secondly, regarding this chain 


of high legislative precedents, in which a large por- | 
tion of the members of the present Congress par- 
ticipated, and doubtless now concur, as authority 
second only to the Constitution itself, would it 
not be passing strange should they decide to reject . 
one or all of these propositions, involving precisely | 
the same q@&Mions, thereby contravening and ne- 
gativing what they have time and again declared | 
by their votes to be constitutional. nless, there- 
fore, there should be a discPepancy between -the ` 
decision of this Congress and almost every other | 
n has arisen, in view of these 
high precedents and solemn enactments, all of 
which have been from time to time not only con- 
curred in by a large majority of those who com- 
josed the Congress at which they were passed, 
ut indorsed and ratified by nine tenths of. the 
American people, I am forced to the conclusion, 
will ultimately all pass; for, sir, 
there is no gentleman here that would hold that a 
grant of land in 1847 to the soldiers of the Mexi- 
can war, that a grant of land in 1850 to the officers 
and soldiers of the late war and Indian wars, or 
that a grant of land to any of the objects or insti- 
tutions that I have quoted in my argument, or to 
the Mobile and Chicago railroad, were constitu- | 
tional at the time they were made, and that a grant 
of land now, in 1852, to any one or all of these 
bills, involving prensey and specifically the same 
d be unconstitutional. So far as | 
the power is vested it applies equally to an inch | 
or an ell. Having, I trust, maintained conclu- i 
sively and satisfactorily the first ground assumed, 
that it is no violation of the Constitution to legis- 
late upon or to dispose of, either in part or in: 
whole, the lands belonging to the Government, as 
Congress in their discretion may see proper, I 
proceed to the consideration of the second ground, | 
that it is expedient for Congress to legislate now, | 
ìn view of the ultimate disposition of any portion, 
or all, if necessary, of the public domain for the 


‘highly proper and expedient to adopt the system 
f now, and P stand ledged to vote for it. If not, I 
| hold that the legislation would be local and par- 
i tial, and therefore improper and inexpedient; and 
| I, as an honest and conscientious representative of 
: the people, could not supper it. i 
The ground upon which the majority of the 
_ Committee on Public Lands decided the principle 
| upon which they have acted in recommending ap- 
| propriations of land to certain objects of improve- 
ment in the States in which the lands lie, is, that 
by ting the right of way. through the public 
lands, and by granting alternate sections of the 
public lands for the construction of railroads to a 


‘| distance not to exceed fifteen miles on either side, 


you so enhance the value of the remaining sec- 

tions by alternation, and the country contiguous 

thereto, as to advance it in price one hundred to two 

hundred per cent., thereby, instead of impairing the 
‘resources of the Government, making an actual 

speculation for the Government. Now, sir, I wish 
the House to bear in mind, that the decision of 

the Committee on Public Lands sustains, in their 

broadest terms, two important questions in my 

plan as advocated in my argument—the constitu- 
| tional question, and the question of expediency, 
| For, sir, it cannot fail to strike the mind of every 
| gentleman, whether he be the friend or the enemy 
of this bill, whether he be the friend or enemy of 
| this whole scheme, with the fact, that if a standing 
committee of this House recognize the authority 
in the Constitution to go beyond the usual and or- 
dinary course of legislation in disposing of the 
revenue of the Government, or diverting the means 
of revenue from its true course, so as to embrace 
collateral questions looking to ulterior objects, in- 
terests, and consequences, they have conceded the 
| whole ground upon which I ‘predicate my argu- 
‘ment. And if it be admissible by this indirect 

legislation, to put in jeopardy the constitutional 
: powers and prerogatives of the Government by 
| appropriating her property to a scheme of specu- 
| lation dependent upon the laws of supply and de- 
' mand, and the various other contingencies to which 
| it is incid®t—the power to dispose of the whole 
: domain at pleasure is thereby recognized. And if 


|| it be constitutional to appropriate a portion of the 


‘lands in view of these ulterior objects and inter- 
| ests, either to, the Government, to the States, or to 
' the people, it certainly cannot be less so to appro- 


i! priate the whole, upon a plain principle of arith- 


| metical progression, to a much. larger class of in- 
| terests and much greater number of individuals 
equally meritorious. But, sir, it should be borne 
in mind, that it is not the mere fact of the loca- 
| tion of the road in a sparsely-populated frontier 
country that directly and of itself enhances at 
this enormous rate the price of land; but it is 
the inducement it offers to emigration, settlement, 
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improvement and cultivation, that enhances the 


value of land on the line of location. And itis |: 
the fact that it opens up a safe, cheap, and speedy ` 
avenue to market, upon which the vast amount of 
the aurplua productions of an agricultural commu- 
nity can be transported at fair remupereling. rofits, 
that enhances the value of lands in an Cldsettled 
and densely-populated portion of the country. 

But, sir, | propose to notice some of the special 

-arguments used by those who are opposed to this 
hill, and all others of a similarclass. It is charged 
that the General Government ceded to the State of 
Tennessee all the public lands within her limits, 
and therefore she should not come in for her equal 
share in the distribution of these lands, in the 
event this or some other general system should be 
adupted. Now, sir, there are certain general 
reasons, in answer to this objection, which apply 
to Tennessee,in common with all the States in 
which there are no public lands, which I may 
advert to in the course of my argument, should | 
have time to do so. I shall, for the present, how- 
ever, review the history of the transaction between 
the General Government and the State of Tennes- 
see, in reference to the public lands included in the 
cession act from North Carolina to the State of 
Tennessee, in 1789. 

I have examined this branch of the subject with 
much care, and I flatter myself that I understand 
it correctly. The cession act defines the limits of 
the aforesaid territory, and then makes a formal 
cession of it, with tarious restrictions, conditions, 
and provisoes, which my time will not now admit 
me either to read or recite literally. The substance 
of which is in brief to this purport: That all the 
territory should be held subject to the entry and 
Jocation of North Carolina military land warrants; 
that all existing legal claims whatsoever—Indian 
reservations, preémption or occupant claims, &c.— 
‘were reserved to the State of North Carolina; and 
should there prove to be an insufficiency to ex- 
tinguish all these claims, then, and in that case, 
the General Government was bound, by said act, , 
to make appropriation for the settlement and ex- 

inguishment of said claims. 

n 1806, Congress passed what is known as the 
Congressional reservation act, by which the State 
of Tennessee ceded to the General Government all 
the lands lying south and west of a certain line, 
including much the greater portion of the public 
lands then remaining within her limits, and by 
which act Tennessee received all the lands lying 
north and east of said Congressional reservation 
line, subject, however, to the same restrictions, 
liabilities, and conditions that were placed upon 
them in the cession act from North Carolina, with 
the privilege of using a certain quantity for the erec- 
tion of a college, and a certain quantity for county 
academies, based upon the same contingencies. 

In 1841, Congress ed another act upon the 
subject, by which the State of Tennessee was con- 
Sao agent of the General eich ar aie to 

i of the remaining unappropriated and un- , 
occupied lands within sald Stale ata price not less | 


than twelve and a half cents per acre, upon the 
following conditions and limitations: First, that 
the State of Tennessee should satisfy all legal and | 
bona fide claims of North Carolina upon said lands, 
. by making provision by law that the holders of 
land warrants under the authority of the State 
of North Carolina might locate the same upon the | 
lands not previously located upon or claimed as ' 
occupant preémptions within one year from the ` 
time that the State of Tennessee should make pro- | 
vision for carrying this act into effect. In the event 
that all the aforesaid claims of North Carolina : 
should not be located or satisfied within one year 
after the time that the Legislature of the State of . 
Tennessee should pass laws neces for the carry- | 
ing into effect the act of 1841, then the act declares 
that the State of Tennessee shall atany time within - 
two years thereafter pay such claims, whenever |: 
resented, out of the proceeds of the sales of said | 
finda; and then, after all these claims and liabili- |, 
ties are discharged and satisfied, itis made the duty | 
of the State of Tennessee to pay over to the Gen- |; 
eral Government whatever may remain of the pro- |; 
ceeds of said lands in the month of January an- |; 
nually. After all the lands north and east of this | 
Congressional reservation line were disposed of, in 
manner and under the various acts referred to,Con- |; 
gress, in 1846, released the residue of the unsold and || 


‘ask any 


unappropriated lands lying south and west of said 
line, upon condition that $40,000 of the proceeds 
should be applied to the establishment and sup- 
port of a college at Jackson, and that the State 


should relinquish all claims and charges against ` 


the Government of the United States, as her agent, 
in perfecting the titles to the lands by her sold, and 
in liquidating the claims specified in the acts passed 
upon this subject prior to 1846; with the further 
roviso, that this remaining pittance be held sub- 
t to all the claims, ese E ancen, and liabilities 
of North Carolina, as were the lands north and 
east of said Congressional reservation line. Now, 
sir, what does all this show? First, that all the 
valuable lands that were vacant in Tennessee at 
the date of the cession from North Carolina were 
taken up by military land warrants and other 
claims, mostly infive and ten thousand acre sur- 
veys; that Tennessee, nor the people, have ever 
received any valuable lands from the Government; 
and that, so far from the General Government 
having ceded to the State of Tennessee the public 
lands within her limits, by which the State and her 
citizens were to be benefited, the General Gov- 
ernment only constituted her an agent, with certain 
specified powers and authorities for the transac- 
tion of the business and subserviency of the in- 
terests of the State of North Carolina and of the 
General Government. And after she had honestly 
and faithfully performed every duty and obligation 
imposed upon her by the State of North Carolina 
and the General Government, located all their mili- 
tary land warrants, extinguished all their Indian 
titles, liquidated all their various claims and lia- 
bilities of every character and description from 


1789 down to 1846, sold all their valuable lands ` 


and disposed of the proceeds in the way in which 
she had been directed, what is herreward? Why, 
in 1846 the Congress of the United States, in the 


plenitude of her power and exuberance of her gra- | 


tuity and magnanimity, says to the State of Ten- 


' nessee, If you will pay to the Jackson College 


40,000, and release the Government from any lia- 

ility or indebtedness on account of the important 
services you have rendered as our agent since 1789, 
we will cede to you the remaining pittance of our 
domain within the limits of. your State, which is 
so worthless that you could not sep for us at 
twelve and one half cents per acre. Now, sir, 
this is a true and unvarnished history of the legis- 
lation of Congress upon the subject of the public 
lands in Tennessee, as shown by the various acts 


ed upon this subject, the terms of which I | 


ave quoted in my argument, which I have here 
before me, and which I would read if I had time 


to do so. All the deductions I have made from ` 
these laws are legitimate. The facts I have stated |. 


are in strict accordance with the laws themselves, 
and my 
the natura 
result of this sta 


f facts. I would, therefore, 


an artial review of the facts, he does not see 
that the General Government, and not the State 
of Tennessee, has profited by this transaction, 
which is one of the chief arguments against this 
bil. I will not, therefore, pursue this point fur- 


ther, but will conelude the argument on the sec- — 


ond leading assumption, by recapitulating that this 
whole scheme is expedient now, for three grand 
reasons: First, because, from the highest official 
authority and data which is before us, it is shown 
that no considerable amount of revenue can be 


derived to the Government from thé lands for the | 


next sixteen years. Secondly, because there is, 
as shown by the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a surplus of some ten or twelve mil- 
llions of dollars in the Treasury; therefore we are 
not likely to need the revenue 
rears, if ever, even if it were 
in which it was collected before the peer of 
any of these bounty land laws. And t 
cause the indications are unmistakable, that in a 
very few years all the most fertile and valuable 
lands will have been frittered away by partial and 
lucal legislation. 
But, sir, before! leave this part of the sabes 
I desire, in justice to myself, to define more clear- 
ly my position in reference to the more minute 
istinctions upon the subject of internal improve- 
ments, without which my general views, as ex- 
pressed in this argument, might be subject to mis- 


argument in support of the position is but | 
Fand almost iavitable consequence and | 


gentleman to say whether, after taking | 


rhaps for many 
derives in the ratio | 


irdly,-be- : 
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construction. And whatever may be my opinion 
as to the power of Congress to make appropria- 
| tions from the Treasury for objecta of internal 
i improvements of thisclass, I wish it to be distinct- 
ly understood, that upon grounds of expediency, 
I would not now, nor at any subsequent time, 
under any ordinary circumstances, vote an appro- 
priation of money from the Treasury to a system 
of internal improvements by the General Govern- 
ment of this class, for the reason that it would be 
establishing a precedent which, in view of the 
rapidly-increasing greatness and prosperity of this 
country, and the immeasurable expansion of her 
internal resources and interests of every descrip- 
tion, would fasten a policy upon her which would 
most certainly lead to very great abuses, which, 
in their ultimatum, might bankrupt the Treasury 
and entail upon the country and the people an 
onerous and oppressive public debt, detrimental to 
their interest, disastrous to their prosperity, and 
which might, in the end, lead to the subversion of 
their liberty. Appropriations to the improvement 
of certain rivers and harbors that are most emphati- 
cally of a national and not of a local character, do 
not come under this class of improvements, and 
are not therefore obnoxious to the abuses and ob- 
jections of the other system, the powe? to make 
which has been recognized, the policy practiced, 
and the expediency tested and concurred: inalmost 
since the organization of the Government down 
to the present time, without any serious danger 
of, or tendency to, the consequences apprehended 
, in the other system. I admit that this system is 
uite imperfect. Many interests and objects of- 
thie class have from precedent and custom been 
fostered by the Government for a series of years 
i without compensating the Government for her 
|, outlays, and which ought to have been abandoned; 
|: while others, particularly the great waters of the 
West, including the Mississippi and Tennessee 
| rivers, as the most thofoughly national, and from 
the improvement of which the most extensive and 
diffusive benefits would accrue to the great States 
through which they flow, as well as the surround- 
ing country incident and contiguous thereto, have 
been most shamefully and most disastrously neg- 
lected. Appropriations to- these objects are the 
_more innocent and harmless, for the reason that 
experience has tested that, with the exception of 
| these western rivers, which penetrate vast regions 
' of country otherwise isolated-and cut off from the 
i: commerce of the world, that while the other sys- 
tem is advancing &nd expanding with an almost 
_incaleulable rapidity—that on account of the over- 
| shadowing influence cast upon river and harbor 
improvements, in consequence of these facts the 
importance of this system is being diminished in 
| a corresponding ratio. It is contended by a por- 
tion of the members of this, and was also by a 
portion of the last Congress, that the proceeds of 
` the public lands having been pledged by an act of 
Congress passed in 1847 for the paym®nt of the 
i interest on our-bondg, that it is not competent for 
i Congress tö divert them to any other purpose 
pending that indebtedness. A recurrence to the 
+ facts and arguments made in support of the two 
i first assumptions in ‘my speech, would remove 
every technical evasion sought to be made of this 
_. bill, or of any one or all of the objects embraced in 
' this scheme by the interposition of this law; for 
| every fact and every argument to show the con- 
' gtitutional power to make, as well as the expe- 
'! dienty of making these. appropriations, apply. 
with equal force in answer to thig law. I do not 
consider, sir, nor do I suppose that any gentleman 
|, does, except for the sake of argument or evasion, 
| that because the Congress of the United States, in 
‘ the exercise of their legislative functions, should 
; pass a law this Congress for any particular or spe- 
cific purpose, and at the next Congress should pass 
a law either repealing in express terms the former 
law, or by contravening or rendering inoperative 
_ its provisions, that they have violated any express 
_or implied faith of the nation. Congress has the 
| power to provide for the paman of these bonds 
in any way she may think proper, either now or 
| hereafter. À “ 
Suppose, for the sake of argument or illustra- 
tion, that these lands should remain in the posses- 
| sion of the Government, and should not be sold, 
| and the, proces thereof gathered into the Treas- 
ury until after all of these bonds, or all the inter- 
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Or take the converse of the suppe- 
sition, and grant that all the lands may have been 
sold, and the revenue collected before the first in- 
stallment had fallen due after the passage of that 
law: will it be contended that those proceeds would 
have been retained for that specific purpose, as 


those bonds, or the interest thereon, should annu- ` 


ally or periodically fall due; and that Congress, 
in that event, would not have power to appropri- 
ate this revenue to other and Siesrent objects at 
discretion? I apprehend not, sir. Then, sir, it 
is perfectly clear that but one contingency could 


possibly arise upon the happening of which a |! 


diversion of these lands from the purposes con- 
templated in that act could be construed to involve 
any principle of fidelity or integrity of this Gov- 
ernment, expressed or implied; and thatis to sup- 
pose that we would lack the ability and integrity 


to meet these demands as they fall due, or to pro- 
vide the means of their payment—an event tanta- ` 


mount to bankruptcy, dissolution, and revolu- 
tion. 
The fowth and last ground taken in the premi- 


ses is, that it is practicable to legislate upon these |: 


bills and these questions, and that, so far from its 
being true that one branch of the system operates 
to the prejudice of another, or conflicts with 
another, that by the adoption of the whole, you 
institute a reciprocity of interest between the dif- 
ferent parts, by which the advantages of each are 
‘enhanced, rather than diminished. If it were true 
_ that all the public lands would be consumed by 
the carrying out in its fullest extent either one of 
those objects, I grant’ you that this assumption 
would be false in itself, and thatan attempt to sus- 
tain it by ratfonal and tenable argument would bé 

an absurdity. 
H in 


clusive an contestable facts, based upon the 


official records of the country, that this could not i 


possibly-happen in any reasonable or supposable 
state of case, I flatter myself that I shall be able 
to sustain the position. 

Now, sir, what are these facts? Why, first, 
that there are nine millions or upwards of quarter 
sections of land, belonging properly to the Gov- 
ernment, and that this bill asks for one million of 
acres to the State of Tennessee, to be applied pro 
rata to the construction of the East Tennessee and 
Virginia Railroad and the East Tennessee and 
Georgia Railroad. There are thirty-one States in 


the Union; and, consequently, an equal amount'to ` 


each for the construction of roads t erein, would 
amount to one hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
five hundred quarter sections—which is about one 
fiftieth of the whole—which would be consumed 
by an equal distribution among all the States in 
this ratio for internal improvements. 

Well, siy, what are the facts and statistics in 
regard to the homestead propesition? And, sir, 
upon this particular branch of this subject T shall 
merely repeat the facts in reference to it that have 
time and again been stated, so as to show with 
what complete appropriateness it harmonizes with 
the other propositions in my argument. It has been 
stated, and the facts justify the statement, that at the 
last presidential election there were about three mil- 
lions of votersin the United States; and that if it were 
true that every voter were to emigrate and occupy 
a quarter section of said land, that it would only 


4 


consume one third part of the domain. But every- : 


body knows that not more than one fourth of that 
number would occupy the lands and cultivate them 
under the provisions of this system, which would 
be 2,250,000 quarter sections, leaving 7,750,000 
quarter sections, of which the 187,500 quarter 
sections specified in the Spe a uaton to railroads 
in the ratio contained in the first item in the calcu- 
lation, is about one fortieth, which would leave 
7,562,000 quarter sections of the 9,000,000 undis- 
posed. So that it is conclusive, that so far as quan- 
tity is. concerned, the practicability is shown most 


clearly to exist, either upon the ratio as laid down ' 
in this argument, or upon an increased ratio as 


high as 5,000,000 of acres to the State, without 
reducing the domain below the requisite quantity 
for each of the other objects contemplated in the 
argument. 

I come now, sir, to notice some of the collateral 
issues that necessarily result from this system, by 


But as F expect to show, from con- i i 
l! conform to the. ordinary 


į Yerting that portion of your population that are 
‘| inoperative, inefficient, and un 


i erative, efficient, productive 
! 


© demand, and generate an hundred ‘ad 


i 
n 


| which I expect to show, that instead of the one | 
conflicting with the other, they all conspire to és- || 
£ tablish a unity and harmony of interest, by which i 
the whole system will not only be rendered more li 
` practicable and efficient, but that the interestof each k 
“ will be enhanced and improved by the existence |; 
of the other. It has been argued; both here and | 
in the country, through the press and otherwise, 
that the adoption of this system would check the 
sale and impair the value of bounty land warrants 
already issued, and daily being issued, under the ` 
- act of September, 1850, to those who have rendered ., 
_ military service to the Government. Now, sir, E. 
am as certain that the reverse of this would be ` 
` true as I am that the sun rises in the east and sets ; 
in the west; and that so far from this supposition ` 
i; being true, I think I shall be able to show, ay fair | 
;; and legitimate argument, and by the agricultura 
| and productive history of this and every other 
“country on the globe, that they will be enhanced '' 
‘| in value, either in the hands o speculators, in the 
hands of the soldier should he wish to occupy it 
himself, or in the event, which in a few instances 
would be tfue, that the warrants were purchased 
,. by individuals who wished to locate them not for 
|| speculation but for cultivation. 
And, sir, I need not go beyond the experience 
"and practical knowledge of every gentleman upon 
| this floor who is at all conversant with the agri- |! 
| cultural, mechanical, and productive interest of | 
every description in the community in which he i! 
lives, to prove to this House and to the country, li 
that these arguments are conclusive in themselves. f 
|: Why, sir, what is the first thing which renders j 
|! real estate valuable in any country, whether the I 
|| land be poor orrich? Every one will answer, Set- |: 
i! tlement. What is the second consideration? The | 
}, universal response is, Cultivation, followed by |! 
' such competition, by such distribution of labor, |: 
such equalization between capital and labor, as will I 
laws of supply and de- 
|, mand, aided by a well-regulated system of educa- |! 
'' tion and internal improvement, which, when com- | 
`; bined, have never, in the history of the world, 
`, failed to render any country virtuous, prosperous, | 
` and wealthy; and without which, no country hag || 
l 


H 
j 
t 


, ever arrive$at a very eminent position in this par- 

ticular. Bu I am asked, how do you expect to 

. Sell these warrants; and how do you expect spec- 

. ulators to invest their capital in the lands which 

; you may appropriate to the different States for the 

_ construction of railroads therein, if you pass the !! 
` homestead bill, and allow every American citizen 
who is the head of a family, either male or fe- 

male, to settle upon, cultivate, and possess him- | 

|: self, or herself, of one hundred and sixty acres of ` 

i land? Why, sir, this is no enigma; the reason is :: 

i; as elear and as lucid as a sunbeam at noon-day; , 

: because, sir, every one knows that in nine cases in ‘| 

.. every ten of those who are to hg the beneficiaries of |! 

the homestead, you find an individual who could j: 

|: 

h 

fh: 


ii neither possess himself of the land under a sale 
j; from a speculator who has purchased the lands, 
© nor from the Government. You are thereby con- 
roductive, into op- |! 
aborers and pro- 
i ducers, by which you open up the way, create a 
itional in- 
` ducements to the capitalist and speculator to buy 
land warrants, and the lands appropriated for the 
. construction of roads, in view of the certain and 
inevitable enhancement in the value of these lands, ` 
in consequence of the settlement, cultivation, and ` 
improvement of the lands occupied by those who `! 
have possessed themselves of the benign and re- ,' 
generating influence of the homestead law. 1 know 
. there is no member in this House, nor was there | 
onein the last House of Representatives, who felt 
or feels more deeply or more honestly interested 
in the passage and perfection of the act of Septem- | 
ber, 1850, than myself. And no one more deeply : 
regrets, I am sure, than I do, that it was not more |; 
, liberal and comprehensive in its provisions; and ': 
could I believe that the adoption of this system, or 
any part of it, would interfere in the slightest | 
with this law—would diminish its benefits or im- | 
pair its advantages the hundredth part of a cent, ' 
it would not, under any circumstances, get my 
support. 
’ But Tknowthat the contrary will be true. There |: 
; Is not a member upon this floor that has devoted 


| 
te 
f 
i 


` brought into regulon by the 
` Warrants Issue ; } ) ; 
:. preference over all other claims in their location, 


'' grounds already 


` Another collateral issue is, that t 
-in danger of being depopulated by the practical 


; no man w 


` the country. 


a single day or hour in the consideration of the 
practical workings of this system, or who knows 
anything whatever of the natural or artificial laws of 
society, but knows that there is not a spot upon the 
face of this great globe that would not be enhanced 
an hundred, if not a thousand per cent., whenever 
the lands surrounding it, or adjacent thereto, are 
kabanda. The 


under the act of 1850, have the 


which, of itself secures them from any loss, and 
the passage of the homestead builds up a society, 
and constitutes an interest that would not only in- 
sure their speedy sale, but at greatly enhanced 
prices. And I do verily believe, that nothing 
would so certainly redound to the interest of the 


ii Soldier, or so certainly insure the sale of his war- 


rants or his lands when located, and that at fair 
remunerating prices as the homestead law. Nor 
is there a speculator or a capitalist in the United 
States, who has moral courage sufficient to stimu- 
late him to the industry, energy, and activity, ne- 


' cessary to entitle him to the appellation, who has 
' not sagacity enough to see this, and avail himself 
: of its advantages. It is urged by the enemies of 
i this bill, that it is impossible to regulate and grad- 
; uate the principle of appre riations to objects of 
: improvement, most hig 

‘and, therefore, lest some abuses of the system 


ly deserving in each State, 


should ensue, it is safest to withhold.them alto- 
gether. Well, sir, I confess that I discover no 
difficulty whatever upon this point. ‘The Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and the Congress of the 
United States, must and can most unerringly judge 
of the nationality of ‘improvements, upon the 
faid down in the argument, and 

they should, and doubtless would, adopt the prin- 
ciple of appropriating only to the mair: trunks of 
reat national works, such as the projected road 

through the States of Tennessee and Virginia, 


| leaving the branches and arms diverging in differ- 


ent directions and localities, to be managed by the 
interests and influences that would superinduce 
their construction. The adoption of this princi- 
ple by the Committee on Public Lands, 
would be concurred in by both Houses of Con- 
gress, would guard safely and efficiently against 
extravagances and innovations upon the system. 

1e old States are 


operation of the homestead law. It does seem to 
me, sir, that this is a most-unreasonable and ex- 
traordinary objection, when gentlemen reflect that 

he is able to. possess himself of a home 
in any of the old States, unless it perchance be one 
who desires or intends to emigrate from other con- 
siderations, would do so merely for the sake of 


, one hundred and sixty acres of public lands: and 


it is as utterly impossible to prevent emigration, 
either with or without this law, as it is to reverse 
the universal and fundamental laws of nature by 
legislative enactment. 

And furthermore, the policy advocated by those 
who urge this objection, it seems to me, would in- 


|i jure the old States more seriously than the opera- 


tion of the homestead proposition. They oppose 
the homestead because it, in the first place, con- 
sumes a portion of the means from which revenue 
is to be obtained; and secondly, because its tend- 
ency is to Tepopulate the old settled portions of 

é Now, sir, it is perfectly plain to my 
mind, that their argument produces the very result 
they are laboring to avoid, while my plan avoids 
the very difficulty they apprehend. My plan pro- 
poses to give a portion of the public lands to those 


of our citizens whom poverty and misfortune have 
. overtaken—a disaster to which we are all liable— 


and who, of course, are unable to purchase land, 
and are, therefore, unable to contribute anything 
to the revenue of the States in which they reside. 
While theirs proposes to sell the land to those of 
their citizens who are able to pay $1 25 per acre 
for it, thereby withdrawing that part of your popu- 
lation that have means, that are producers and tax 
payers, and retain that portion that are unproduc- 
tive and cannot contribute anything to the revenue 
of your State, merely for the purpose of adding a 
fraction to the numerical strength of your popu- 


lation. By my argument you lose a portion of - 


your population who have no means and are not 
tax payers. By yours you lose also a portion of 


i: your population who are tax payers, and with 


» 


which | 
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them a considerable amount of capital, which they 


mvest in lands. 

k is again asked, and asked as though it were 
dificult to answer, where we are to get this popula- 
uon to purchase and carry out this system? Sir, if 
you nae this, or some similar syatem, and so reg- 
ulate and adjust its details as to produce that health- 
ful and invizorative equilibrium that ought to exist 
between the capita! and labor of every country, and 
without which, in my opinion, no country can be 
truly prosperous and happy, I guaranty that the 
people will be forthcoming to carry it out, and that 
at no very remote period; and from various consid- 
erations, 1, tor one, sir, do not question the pro- 
creative capacity, both of the soil and population, 
of this country to carry out, in its fullest extent, 
this scheme upona plain principle of mathematical 
acienceand scriptural admonition. Having, I trust, 
sustained in their broadest sense each of the great 
principles involved in the scheme by fair and legiti- 
mate argument, I have to res 
not allow me to designate and elaborate the practi- 
cal advantages that would peculiarly apply to at 
leas: ene fourth of the States in the Union, by the 
speedy construction of this great national thorough- 
fare. It has come to be quite fashionable among 
politicians, particularly about the seat of Govern- 
ment, where there are a thousand schemes on foot 
todraw an appropriation from the Treasury, to ac- 
cuse a member of demagogism, if he dares or pre- 
sumes to make a speech, introducea bill, oradvance 
an opinion calculated or designed to enhance the in- 
terests, or advance the happiness or prosperity of 
the great mars of the American people. But if 
the liberality of legislators and the gratuities of 
the Government are confined to those corpora- 
tions that are luxuriating in the profits of jobs, 
contracts, and speculations upon the Government, 
he who votes for them and speaks for them is an 
orator, a statesman, and a patriot, and the Gov- 
ernment, in their estimation, is a fit and appro- 
priateembiem of the Revolution, the Constitution, 
and the Declaration of Independence. A ver 
strange sort of benevolence pervades the legisla- 
tion of this country of late. It is,a sort of benev- 


olence, however, that I take to be the natural : ; 
i For the support of common schools in said . 
> 


result of extravagance and luxury, that have 


own inveterate by an unfortunate alienation , 
rom the true interests of the people, and the ori- 
al sources and fountains of power and position. | 


fii erudite, chaste, and patriotic to intervene, to 
look after the affairs of the whole world, husband 
the resources, defend the rights and institutions, 
and preserve the liberties of other countries. But 
it is indisereet, unfashionable, and in extremely 
bad taste to let fall the broad and sacred mantle of 


national gratitude, national protection, national ; 


sympathy, national benevolence and magnanimity, 
to a level with suffering hamanity, poverty, and 
misfortune in our own country. t i i 

_ ufice, it is very dignified, it is the very imbodi- 


ment of the characteristics of true greatness and | 
statesmanship, to follow the modern telegraphic : 


en and electric velocity of political progression. 
ut 

dience to the doctrine of retrogression, to come 
down to the commonplace domestic interests of 
the great mass of the American population—the 
farmers and mechanics of the country. And when, 
perchance, in the course of a long session of Con- 


ess, a member has mustered moral courage suf- - 


cient to enable him to resist the fearful and accu- 
mulating external and monopolizing pressure 
that hangs like an incubus upon the political wis- 
dom and eclat of this progressive age, to ask that 
the munificence of Government, while it ia being 
poured out in torrents through certain favorite 
channels, should be scattered broadcast upon 
the land, so that its healthfal, its invigorative, and 
recuperative influences may fall alike npon the just 
and the unjuat, then gentlemen stand aghast, lest 


some one should say ‘‘ He isa demagogue; he isa : 
demagogue; he is talking about the farmers and _ 


merhanics—is it not strange that he should he sent 
here? But I suppose he represents an ignorant, be- 


nighted people; and although there are a hundred | 
thousand of them, they and their interests are less ` 
worthy than one of us and our visionary scheme .. 


of speculation.’’ Jt strikes me, sir, that legislation 
` of late years has been directed, in the main, to 
objects to which it was least deserving. I recol- 
lect an old adage that my father used to rehearse 
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et that my time will ; 


is very scien- 


it is very degrading, ignominious, and in obe- | 
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' to me by way of admonition, when he first began 
to teach me the rudiments of practical economy in 

` the humbler spheres of life. It was to take care 
of the cents, and the dollars would take care of 
themselves. But it has become the point of the 
age in the politics of this country to reverse the 
rule. But so long as I have the honor of a seat 
upon this floor, whenever, in the regular course of 
legislation, a discrimination can be made between 
eapital and labor—between what [ regard as the 
ordinary and extraordinary interests of the coun- 
try, d intend that my vote and my efforts, how- 
ever puerile, shall be on the side of economy and 
the common industrial interests of the country. 


GRANT OF LAND TO MISSOURI 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN S. PHELPS, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


On the bil! “ granting to the State of Missouri the right of 
way and a portion of the public lands, to aid in the con- 
struction ofa Railroad from Saint Joseph to Hannibal, and 
rom St. Louis to the western line of said State.” 


Tuuaspayr, February 12, 1852. 


The House having taken up the bill for conaid- 
eration, the Speaker said the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. PueLrs} was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PHELPS said: 

It was my intention, Mr. Speaker, to have pro- 
posed an amendment to the amendment submitted 
by my colleague, (Mr. Haut,) but I suppose, in 
the present stage of the question, I am precluded 
from doing so. I will inquire of the Chair if an 
amendment can now be offered ? 


The SPEAKER. An amendment is in order, | 


ertinent. 
r. JONES, of Tennessee. I will withdraw 
the motion for reference until the gentleman can 
submit his amendments, and then will renew my 
‘ motion. 
Mr. PHELPS. Ithen submit the followin 
_ amendment, to come in at the end of that proposed 
by my colleague: 


‘if 


State. 

Mr. JONES. Irenew my motion to commit the 

bill and amendment, and that they be printed. 
Mr. PHELPS. [hope the bill which is now 

before the House may not be committed. I am 


convinced in my own mind that if it is referred to ' 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the ` 


Union, owing to the press of business and the 
urgent necessity for the consideration of important 
appropriation bills that will hereafter come up, it 
will never be reached. It may become necessary 
at some time then to discharge the committee 
from its consideratifn, and it will then be brought 
before the House for action. 
sition on the part of those who advocate the pas- 
sage of this measure, or others of a similar de- 


his views in relation to bills of this character, and 
' the reasons why they should be adopted. I was 
in the hopes then that those who opposed these 
measures would have debated the public land sys- 
: tem generally, and that we should then have had 
presented to us the various propositions which 


were intended to be submitted, in relation to the ; 


disposal of the public domain, and the peculiar 
views of gentlemen. Inthis I was disappointed. 
I say that a reference of this measure to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, I con- 
sider equivalent to its defeat. Cannot we discuss 
this bill as well in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole? In the committee members are 
not confined to the discusion of the question pend- 
ing, and I think, therefore, in point of economy, 


. measure should be discussed in the House. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee aagails the 
proposition, and wishes to know how we can ad- 
voeate the disposal of the public land in the way 
i; proposed in this bill, when opposed to the appro- 
| priation of money for the construction of works of 
internal improvement by the Federal Government. 
| By the granting of lands to the character of works 


GLOBE. ad 


Mr. Phelps. 


There is no dispo- | 


scription, to. stifle inquiry or discussion. At the ; 
commencement of this session, when a discussion ; 
took place upon the reference of the President’s ` 
message, my colleague took occasion to develop ` 


go far as time is concerned, that it is. best the. 
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l! indicated in this bill, the value of the Government 
land contiguous is enhanced and its sale rapidly 
accelerated. Not only are individuala benefited 
by such grants, but the States also. The State in 
this case aids in the construction of worka which 
improve the value of the land belonging to the 
United States. The Government of the United 
States is the proprietor of a large portion of public 
land through which this road passes. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. If that is the ground 
upon which the gentleman bases his claim, why is 
it this bill provides that in case there is no public 

i land of the Government within the range of six 

ı miles on each side of the road, other distant lands 

may be selected ? 

Mr. PHELPS. I will answer the inquiry of 

‘the gentleman. It provides that if the sections 
donated to the State have been sold, that the agents 
of the State shall have the right to select other 

_ lands in lieu of them within fifteen miles on each 
side of the road. 

: The gentleman will please to recollect that in 
Missouri we have neither turopikes, plank-roads, 
canals, nor railroads, and that the roads provided 
for in this bill are distant from each other. Having 
no other avenue, beyond the ordinary rĝads of the 
country, toa market, it is obvious that the build- 
ing of these roads is of great advantage, not only 
to occupants of lands fitteen, but even thirty and 
forty miles distant from their several routes, and 
therefore correspondingly increases the value of 
the lands thus accommodated. `- ` 

W hat are the other provisions of the bill favor- 
able to the United States? They are, in part, that 
upon the roads the mails shall be carried at prices 
to be named by Congress, and that munitions of 

_ war shall be transported free of cost. And, i 

should be recollected, that the supplies of the Army 

for Utah, New Mexico, the plains, and the frontier 
posts on the borders of the State of Missouri, are 
forwarded through that State, and that the expense 
is enormous. Often boats, freighted with Govern- 
ment supplies for the Army and for the Indians, 
are lost on the Missouri river. Near $200,000 
worth were supposed to have been lost by the 
sinking of boats on that river, during the short 
war with Mexico. This, with the freight paid 
each year, made-a heavy charge upon the Treas- 


ury. 
T may; then, that there is ample remuneration to 
the Government of the United States, for the 
rivilege given to the State of Missouri for the se- 
ection of other lands within fifteen miles of the 
road, should those along the line of the road have 
been disposed of. Koa 
I trust that the inquiries of my friend from 
Maine aye answered. Itis upon these principles 
that we justify it. I will proceed now to remark, 
that as the Government ot the United States is the 
proprietor of the greater part of the public land 
through which these roads: will pass, nnd that as 
the construction of these roads will enhance the 
| value of those lands, and accelerate -their sale, that 
it is the duty of the General Government to make 
the donation of lands proposed. : 
I think lam justified in saying, then, that the 
construction of these roads will accelerate the sale 
of lands upon the line. The friends of this 
measure have no doubt that its adoption will 
| greatly facilitate the settlement and sale of the 
- public lands. The mere hope that a road to mar- 
ket will be built increases the sales of thelands 
‘along its supposed route. In proof of this I am 
able to say, that within the last eighteen months a 
i; reconnoissanceof the road leading from St. Louis to 
‘| the western: line of the State was made, and some 
‘| two or three different lines were indicated. Even 
| along-those lines large bodies of land. have since 
‘| been entered—some of the tracts being situated in 
| the prairies eight and eventen miles from thetimber. 
i| The expectations of those purchasing the lands 
i| were, that the road would be constructed upon the 
|: line of that survey. I hold in'my hand a state- 
|! ment of the receiver of public moneys of the Clin- 
|. ton tand district, in my Congressional district. It 
is the district through which this survey was: 
made. The total receipts of that land office for the 
: year 1849, for cash sales, were $36,270. In 1850 
|, the sales amounted to $59,425; and for three quar- 
| ters ofthe year 1851, the sales amounted to $101,000. 
These increased sales are to be entirely attributed 
| to the fact, that it was expected the road would- 
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pass through that district. It is true that there i] 
was a great sale of public lands to emigrants who 
came to that State to settle there. The number of 
emigrants to that State is about the same each 
year, and hence you cannot account for the accel- 
erated sale of these lands except by the fact that 
the persons purchasing these lands believed that 
they would ie reatly enhanced in value by the 
construction of that road, and that the road was to 
be constructed upon the survey thus made. I say, 
then, if gentlemen will take upon themselves the 
trouble to make a calculation of the present value 
of lands, considering that we have public lands 
which have been in market for twenty-five or 
thirty years unsold in acertain district of country, 
they will find that the Government will be the 
gainer by giving away one half for the purpose of | 
selling the other half in one, or two, or three years. | 
It is a question which every man may calculate 
for himself, and-—— 

Mr. STANTON, of Kentueky, (interposing.) 
` Task the Chair if the morning hour has not ex- 

ired ? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. STANTON moved to proceed to the busi- 
ness upoff the Speaker’s table; which motion was 

to. 


Wepnespar, February 18, 1852. 
The bill being again under consideration— 
Mr. PHELPS said: When this subject was ` 
last before us for consideration, I was as ing the ` 
House that this bill should not be committed to | 


4 


t 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the : 
Union. I was asking the consideration of this ` 


measure in the House, and was endeavoring to :' 
i! Course of 
| public lands, and 1 referred to the amount of | 


show that the discussion of the bill would, in that 
case, be legitimately confined to the subject-mat- 
ter, whereas, if it should be the pleasure of the i 
House to refer the bill to the Committee of the | 
Whole on the state of the Union, it would be ex- f 
tremely doubtful whether it would ever be taken | 
up and considered, and that if considered at all, | 
the discussion that would then take place would . 
have the wide and extended range that discussions 
usually take in the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

There may, perhaps, be some gentlemen here 
who think that the rules of the House would 
bring us at some time to the consideratien of this 
bill, if committed to the Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union. I wish, therefore, to : 
advert to one instance which occurred in the Thir- 
tieth Co: A gentleman then, but not now, ` 
a member of this House, and at present a mem- 
ber. of the other branch of Congress, having in | 
charge the French spoliation bill, as the member . 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, had made 
a favorable re; on that bill, and it stood upon 
the Calendar in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union number one or two. Repeated | 
attempts were made during the first session of the 
Thirteth Congress to obtain a consideration of 
that bill in the committee, and before that session 
closed, an amendment to the rules of the House 
was adopted, by which it was provided that when 
the House went into committee, the bills should 
be taken up in the order in which they stood on |! 
the Calendar, with the exception of the general ` 
appropriation bills. And it is a remarkable fact, | 
that although the French spoliation bill stood at 
the head of the Calendar in committee, and al- 
though that rule was in force, the bill never could 
be got up or considered during that Congress, I | 
ask gentlemen, then, who are friendly to bills of 
this description, whether they can expect this bill 
to be considered if it is referred, at this period of 
the session, to the Committee of. the Whole on 
the state of the Union? 
be equivalent to a defeat of the measure. 

But, sir, to come now to the bill under consid- 
eration. I am not disposed, as a member of this 
House, to favor those schemes which are wild 
and visionary, but I am willing to vote for a law 
which should donate to the States alternate sec- 
tions of the public lands to aid in the construction 
of railroads, where I am satisfied that those roads 
will be constructed, and where States or individ- 
uals have embarked their means in the construc- | 
tion of them. - | 

The roads mentioned in this bill, are roads 
which are to be undertaken under the authority 


i 


i 


{ 
| 


i 


:. are to 
`, the public lands over which these roads will pass, 
that they shall permit us to take such materials as I; 

to aid in the construction of |: 
at they shall donate to the State || 
ections of i 


Hi 


if 


| of lands to the States of Ohio, 
ii diana, in 1828. Alternate sections of the public 
; lands upon the line of certain improvements were | 
| then granted to those States without increasing the | 


Such a reference would i 


| States shall su 


of the Legislature of Missouri. 


been subscribed towards the construction of the 


Companies have l that although the lands of Mi 
ii been incorporated to construct them, and upwards | 
` of one million and a half of dollars has already || 


road from St. Louis to the western line of the : 


State. Thirty-six miles of that road are already 
under contract and will be completed during this 


year. A company to construct the other road 
trom Hannibal to 


the same session of the Legislature; the first was 
incorporated, and I am informed that the route of 
the road has been selected over the whole dis- 
tance, and that a large amount of stock has been 
subscribed. 
In addition to this, the State has so far consid- 
„ered these works of improvement to be meritori- 
ous, that the Legislature has authorized a loan of 
` the credit of the State to the company to eon- 
struct a road from St Louis to the western line 
of the State, to the amount of two millions of dol- 
lars, and to the other com any to the amount of 
one million and a half, I think, therefore, no per- 
son can say that these roads have not been com- 


them; they will be constructed in the cour: 
some three or four years. 


We ask the General Government, which is the || 
` proprietor of the lands through which these roads <; 
, to grant us the right of way through |. 


may be neces 
these roads, and t 
for the benefit of these roads alternate s 
the public lands along the routes. 


licy would expedite the sale of the 


money received at one of the land offices within 
the Congressional district which I have the honor 
to represent upon this floor during three quarters 
of the last year. I showed from the returns made 
by the receiver of public moneys, that more 
money had been received during three quarters of 
the last year than had been received for the two 
previous years. Those returns show that the to- 


were $36,272; for the year 1850 they were $59,425; 
and for three quarters of the year 1851 they were 
: $101,000. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
increased sale within that land district was in con- 
sequence of the reconnoisances or surveys that had 


`r been made by the engineers sent there by the rail- 
se of obtaining in- ` 
y which correctly to determine the line | 


road companies for the purpo 
' formation b 
of the roads. The greater portion af those en- 


tries were made upon lands which had been fifteen ` 
» Seeking for purchasers to take | 
them, but which no one had been willing to take, | 


years in market 


at the minimum price of the Government, because 
they were so distant from the river, and bécause 
some of them were on the prairies ten or twelve 
miles from timber. But now purchasers are will- 


| ing to take them, in the expectation that some 


work of internal improvement will pass through 
that section of country, by which a market shall 
be brought to their door. 

We ask from the General Government not what 
that Government has hitherto done, on the grants 
Alabama, and In- 


| Price of the remaining alternate sections. Now, 


|| we are willing that the price of the reserved lands 


| Shall.be doubled. The Government can never ex- 
pect to realize more than a dollar and a quarter per 


, acreupon those lands unless the price is increased 


by act of Congress. We are willing, if the Gen- 
| 
| miles along the line of these roads, that the price 


of the other half shall be raised to two dollars and 
a half per acre, 


a donation at which gentlemen are to be alarmed ? 
Is this to be denounced as Jand stealing, when the 
Treasury of the United States will receive more 


lands in the manner proposed in this bill, than it 
could do under the present system. - 
And will gentlemen recall to their minds the fact, 


St. Joseph, was incorporated at | 


` menced with a bona fide intention to construct | 
se of 


I endeavored to show the other day that this || 


: tal receipts of the Clinton office for the year 1849 | 


eral Government will give to the State of Missouri $ 
one half of the unappropriated lands within six ; 


ssouri have been in 
market since 1803—a period of forty-nine years— 
and that we have a population o 700,000, and 
that, too, chiefly enga dia agriculture, not a sin- 
gle land office has yet been closed under that law 
which annexes one land district to another, when 
, the amount of the unsold lands falls below 100,000 
` acres? Not even the St. Louis land office has been 
closed under that act. The best lands situated 
‘upon the banks of the rivers and creeks on the 
borders of the prairies, and near to the cities, vil- 
lages, and county seats, (and we have more than 
one hundred counties,) have been taken up. It 
. must be evident, therefore, that the great mass of 
the best lands of the United States in Missouri 
have been sold, and that second-rate lands only, 
in general terms, remain. To sell these in any 
: considerable quantities, thus culled, at the same 
price at which the best lands have been sold, and 
that without offering any inducement, will be im- 
possible—at least for many years. Time would 
` undoubtedly accomplish the anusi act. But the 
act would be ungracious, and the time distant and 
uncertain. 

But gentlemen ask, will these lands be pur- 
- chased at the price of $2 50 per acre? will persons 
be willing to go and purchase them at that price ? 
and may you not hereafter come to the Congress 
of the United States and ask that the price of those 
; lands be reduced to $1 25 per acre? Well, I can- 
not tell what may happen in the future, but I shall 
never ask for a reduction of the price of those 
lands; and I believe that when the lines of these 
roads are definitely fixed, all the lands along the 
, roads that are susceptible of cultivation, will be 
taken up at the increased price of $2 50 an acre 
within two or three years. 
| Second-rate land on the line of these roads, after 
the price of their wheat and corn and other products 
shall have been at least doubled, in consequence 
of the construction of these roads, will sell much 
sooner and more readily than the first-rate lands 
now. sell—will be worth more than the first-rate 
lands are now worth. The value of the lands will 
be enhanced in the same ratio as the net income 
from the cultivated lands will be increased. Be- 
fore the Erie canal was dug, I suppose the lands 
in the valley of the Genesee were not desirable at 
the price at which the Government now holds its 
lands, and hence they remained unsettled. The 
are, probably, now worth from $50 to $100 per 
acre, according to their location and improvement. 
That canal effected this mighty change; and like 
causes will produce like effects. -Landholders, if 
they desire to cash their lands, must make them 
, accessible; they must aid in opening the avenues to 
market. ; 

To suppose that all the lands in the intérior of 
Missouri can be soon sold for $1 25 per acre, so 
; long as the farmer is compelled to wagon his crop 
' to a market eighty to two hundred miles distant, 


| is to suppose an absurdity. - To sell those lands 


| at present prices, Government or individuals must 
| open channels to market. Shall the Government 
refuse to do anything? Must the first settlers do 
all? Will Government, like a miser, hold fast 
to its lands twenty, thirty, or fift years, free 
from the taxes pai by all other land owners, and 
then meanly sell the values imparted to them by 

, the labor, the capital, and the enterprise of its 
i porer settlers and citizens? . Surely this would 

e enacting the part of the heartless. speculator, 

The Government owns land which has been in 
market for forty years, and yet has met with no 
purchaser. So there will be refuge lands lying 
| upon the line of these roads which cannot be sold 
at any price. It will be a benefit to the Govern- 
; ment of the United States actually to give these 
| tracts of land, unfit for cultivation, to the State 
to dispose of them, and for the Government to 
cease to become the proprietor of them. It will 
be for the interest of those persona who desire 


|| to purchase lands in the State, to purchase them 
so that the Treasury of the United `. i 
ffer no loss by thedonation. Is this |; 


in the vicinity of these roads at the increased price, 
ed from fifty to 


These roads will probably be locat 
avigable water- 


‘eighty miles distant from any n 


i: course in the State. I do not, of course, allude to 
Un ' the termini, because one terminates upon the 
money, and receive it sooner, from the sale of these |. 


Missouri and the Mississippi rivers, and the other 
| commences on the Mississippi river, and rung 
| westward through the State; but after you have 
| passed some twenty-five miles from these rivers, 
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these roads run through a portion of country where 
the people have no other means of taking their 
produce to market except by the tedious process 
of wagoning to the mver, where they can Aanose 
ofi. Within the district in which | reside, many 
of the pes are living from eighty to one hun- 
dred miles distant from any navigable stream, and 
the price of produce in these regions is from thirty 
to thirty-seven and a half cents per bushel for 
wheat, and from ten to fifteen cents for corn. 
Now, if they had the means of passing direct 
through from their section of country, by railroad, 
to market, it would, of course, furnish a greater 
- inducement to purchase these lands, and the greater 
portion of them would be taken immediately. The 
cost of cultivating a tract of land is the same, 
whether it be near or remote from market. But 
the amount of the income to be derived from that 
tract depends upon the cost of production, and the 
price which shall be obtained for the produce in 
market. 
will at least double the 
corn which may be rais, at t 
try, and every citizen will be willing to give $2 50 
per acre, or even $5 per acre, for lands situated 
upon the line of a railroad, rather than pay $1 25 
per acre now, for they would make money by the 
operation. The difference in the price of eighty 
acres of wheat in one year would more than pay 
for the eighty acres at $2 50 per acre. 
This system has been denounced by some gen- 
temen as embarking in a system of internal im- 
rovement by the General Government, and it has 
Been considered by some as anti-democratic for 
that reason. Now, Ido not consider it asembark- 
ing in any system of internal improvement upon 
the part of the General Government at all. I say 
that it is for the interest of the Government to 
make this grant, beeause by so doing you will in- 
crease the value of the alternate sections of land 
remaining in the possession of the Government 
more than twofold, in consequence of the con- 
struction of this road; and it is the duty of the 
Government, as the proprietor of the domain over 
which this road , to bear its share of the ex- 


nse which enhances the value’ of the public | 
And such must have been the opinion en- :' 


ands. 
tertained by those gentlemen who have favored 
measures of this kind. I need only to advert to 
the names of some gentlemen in 1828, when a 

ition of this kind, to aid the State of Ohio 
în extending the Miami canal from Dayton to 
Lake Erie I find upon its engrossment, before its 
final e, the names of C. C. Cambreleng, of 
New York, R. J. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, Ed- 
ward Livingston, of Louisiana, Chittenden Lyon, 
of Kentucky, and George McDuffie, of South 
Carolina, recorded in its favor. Again, upon 
another bill granting a quantity of land to aid in 


the construction of canals authorized by the State : 
of Obio, I find the names of John S. Barbour, ` 
of Virginia, John Bell, of Tennessee, (who va i 
rty,)C. |; 
on, |; 


at that time acting with the Democratic 
C. Cambreleng,of New York, Chittenden 


of Kentucky, George McDuffie, of South Caro- 


lina, James K. Polk, of Tennessee, and George ' 


Wolf, of Pennsylvania. It isa remarkable fact, 
that at that period of time every vote given by the 
delegation from the State of Tennessee was in fa- 
vor of propositions of this kind, and I believe also 


the delegation from the State of Kentucky were |, 


in favor of similar measures. 


In favor of the bill granting to the State of Ala- | 
abama certain lands for the purpose of improving 4 
ahaw- :: 


the navigation of the Tennessee, Coosa, 
ba, and 
Cambreleng, Livingston, Lyon, McDuffie, Polk, 


Charles A. Wickliff, and Wolf. 


Now, we ask, and it is all we ask, that you 
shall place the State of Missouri upon the footing . 


upon which you have placed the other States. 
Why, for the last ten days we have been listen- 
ing to the arguments of gentlemen on the bill to 


late the mileage of the Delegate from Oregon, ;. 


r: 
which we have just passed. The advocates of 
‘that bill demanded that you should make no un- 
just and odious distinction against any gentleman 
‘who was entitled to a seat upon the floor of this 
House. And that question was decided upon the 
question of equality. Now I ask that the same 
rule of equality shall be applied to every other 

e new State. 


Now, the construction of these railroads , 
rice of their wheat and ` 
in that part of the coun- : 


lack Warrior rivers, Í find the names of , 


| I holdin my hand a statement of the grants 


and canals in certain of the land States. The State 


aid in the construction of roads and canals in that 
State; Indiana, for the same purpose, 1,609,861 
acres; Wisconsin, for canals and improvements 
of rivers, 493,036; lowa, 325,078 for the im- 
provement of rivers; Illinois, for the construction 
of a canal from the Illinois river to Lake Mithi- 
an, 290,915 acres; Alabama, under the grant be- 
ore referred to, 400,000 acres; and the States of Illi- 
nois, Mississippi, and Alabama, to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad from Chicago to Mobile, a 


of land made to aid in the construction of roads | 


-~ of Ohio has received 1,181,134 acres of land, to “` 


large quantity of land—to the first named State | 


about 2,000,000 ofacres. The amount to the other 
' States I cannot now declare. 

Again, we were the proprietors of lands in the 
State of Tennessee, of which we granted in 1806, 
at one time alone, 200,000 acres, to aid in the en- 
dowment of two colleges within the limits of that 
State, and also other lands, to aid in the establish- 
ment of academies inthat State. And since I have 


been a member of this House, we have granted ` 


to the State of Tennessee the refuse lands lying 
within the limits of that State, and belonging to 
the Government of the United States. 

So, then, we find that grants of land have been 
made to aid in the construction of roads and 
canals, and to aid in the construction of railroads 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, while none have been granted 
to the States of Missouri, Michigan, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Florida, for that purpose. Now 
are you willing to make this unjust discrimination 
against those States? Here, then, are five States 


inst which you have made an unjust and in- | 
Ido net include in the es- | 


vidious discrimination. 
timate the grants which were made to the land 
States in the year 1841, nor of the grant ofswamp 
; lands. The act granting swamp lands applied alike 
, to all the land States. Ohio and Indiana and all 
the other land States received the same benefits 
that were conferred upon Missouri. But that only 


tesin which they were situated—lands which 
could not be sold, unless money was expended to 
reclaim them. 


the Government of the United States has aban- 
doned the further prosecution of theroad. I there- 
fore say that the State of Missouri has a just 
claim upon the United States for land to aid them 
in the construction of the railroads which are des- 
ignated in this bill, because it is but right that you 
should mete to that State the same measure of 
justice which you have extended to the other 
States—or a majority of them—in which the pub- 
lic lands are situated. We sny that you have 
violated the compact made with the State of Mis- 
souri at the time she was admitted into the Union, 
by the abandonment of the prosecution of the 
Cumberland Road; and you have not paid that 
State the amount of some $300,000 arising from 
the two per cent. paid upon the sales of the public 
lands reserved for the construction of that road to 
the capital of the State of Missouri. 

But there is another point to which I will ad- 
vert. You have provided that the public land 
within the land States shall be exempt from tax- 
ation, and in the State of Missouri shall be free 
from taxation for five years after the sale. Now, 
why should they be exempt from taxation except 
it was by the hard terms of the compact which 
you have imposed upon the new States at the time ° 
they came here asking for admission into the 
Union? You can give no reason for it. Why 
should the Government not bear its share in the 
exponse of the improvement of the country? 
Why should it not contribute to the construction 
of roads and bridges to which the people are sub- 


jected who buy the lands of the Government of 


the United States? The question of the amount 
of taxation upon the public lands has attracted the 


| attention of gentlemen in another quarter—in an- 


other branch of the Government. I should not 
have adverted to this matter except for an attempt 
to show that those who demand ‘ justice to the 


‘new States,’? have been mistaken in their esti- 
, mates, and that the result indicated by their fig- 


' ures is fanciful and poetical. 


ernie inundated and unsaleable lands to the ` 
ta 


But again: Missouri has a right to complain for ` 


another cause. In virtue of the compact by which 
she was admitted into the Union, you required 
that the lands of the Government of the United 
‘States should not be taxed. You also demanded, 
as a condition prior to her admission into the 
Union, that the lands which the Government might 
sell, should remain exempt from taxation for the 
space of five years from and after the sale. You 
also demanded from that State, 
that two per cent. arising from the sales and pro- 


uent act of Congress, the terminus was fixed at 
Jefferson City. Talludeto the proceeds of the sales 
ji of the public lands appropriated to aid in the con- 
struction of the Cumberland or National Road. 
' The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have re- 
ceived benefits derived from the appropriation, but 
; Missouri has received no benefit, from the fact that 
_ the road is not constructed to that State. Itis only 
constructed through the State of Ohio, and within 
- the State of Indiana, and partially in the State of 
Illinois, and there has been a clear and evident in- 
tention on the part of the Congress of the United 
States not to carry the prosecution of that road 
i further. The portion of the road lying within the 
States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
' Indiana, and Vlinois, has been given to the States 
in which it is situated; and they now, within their 
respective limits, exercise an exclusive control over 
that National Road. But I find, on looking to 
the expenditures of the General Government to 
aid in the construction of that road, that there has 
been expended within the limits of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, $1,901,041. In the 
‘| State of Ohio the sum of $2,081,008 has been 
|; expended; within the limits of Indiana, $1,135,000; 
| and within the limits of the State of Illinois, the 
sum of $746,000. But not one dollar for this pur- 
i pe has been expended within the State which I 
fl 


i 
ut 
si 


l! have the honor, in part, to represent upon this 


|| floor, to aid in the construction of that road; and 


l now wish to show 
what the State of Missouri would have received 
had she been permitted to tax the lands of the 
Government of the United States, valuing those 
lands at-the minimum price which the Govern- 
ment has fixed upon those lands, at the price 
which we by law declare they are worth. 

Within the limits of the State of Missouri 
there were forty-three millions of acres of land. 
The value of that. land, at $1 25 per acre—for 
the Government of the United States sells all 


‘its lands at the same price, and declares, prac- 


inst her protest, ` 


tically, that the most inferior lands are worth as 
much per acre as the best lands that can be found 
in the western country—lI say, the value of that 
land, at the price the Government of the. United 
States has placed upon it, would be $53,750,000. 


; T will now put the tax upon that land at the rate 


ceeds of the public lands should be applied to aid in '' 
the construction of a road in distant States leading 
to that State, but in-relation to which, by a subse- | 


at wifith all property within the limits of the State 
of Missouri is taxed. I take the maximum of 
the taxes. We. have our State and our county 
taxes, as well as our road, and some other taxes 
imposed in some counties in the State, to which 
latter I make no reference in my computation. I 
merely advert to the State taxes and the ordinary 
county taxes. The value of these landa, as I be- 
fore stated, estimated at the Government price, is 
$53,750,000. The State tax of Missouri is as- 
sessed at the rate.of one fifth of one per centum 
on its value, which would, computed upon the 
value of those lands, amount to $107,500. The 
maximum of the county taxes of our State ia two 
fifths of one per cent., which, computed upon the 
same sum, amounts to $215,000. he total taxes, 
then, State and county, upon that land, for one 

ear, would be „500. The State of Missouri 
han been in the Union thirty-two years. If, then, 
we multiply this yearly tax by the number of 
years Missouri ha& been a State, we shall have the 
sum of $10,320,000. ‘Tothatsum would the taxes 
upon the public lands in the State of Missouri 
amount, by assessing them at the minimum price 
at which the Government values them, for the last 
thirty-two years. Those lands are exempt from 
State and local taxation by an act of the Congress 
of the United States pronn for the. admission 
of Missouriinto the Union. But] admit that this 
computation is but an approximation to the true 
result. I have not deducted from the total nume 
ber of acres of land within thelimits of that State, 
the amount of land which has been disposed of 
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by the General Government. 
computation of that kind to present. From the 
returns of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, it appears that there are something like 
27,000,000 acres of public land unsold within the 
limits of the State of Missouri, the value of which, 
at the minimum price, would be $33,750,000. 
The annual State tax upon that sum would amount 
to $67,500, and the annual county tax $135,000, 
making a total of State and county taxes of 
$22,500. Increase this sum by the number of 
times the State of Missouri has been years in the 
Union—thirty-two vears—and it would amount to 
$6,430,000, being the tax upon the publie land 
which the Government now owns in that State. 
Again: there is another matter to be taken into 
consideration in the estimates of the land taxes. 
The State being prohibited by an act of Congress 
from imposing taxes upon public lands sold by the 
Government for the period of five years thereafter, © 
the improvements which may he placed upon them 
during that period are also exempt from taxation, 
Let those lands be enhanced ever so much in value, 
and become by cultivation ever so valuable, let the 
best structures and most costly edifices be erected 


I have, however,a | 


` upon them, still such land and such edifices upon : 


them are exempt from the payment of State and 
county taxes for the period of five years after the 
Government has parted with its title, Something , 
like thirteen millions of acres of public Iands have 
been disposed of by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States within the State of Missouri during the 
last thirty-two years. If you compute the amount 
of the taxes upon that number of acres in the same 
manner as I have made the computation on the 
public lands now remaining unsold, but for a pe- | 
riod of only sixteen vears, one half the time that ` 
Missouri has been a State, which I consider to be | 
a fair average—but at any rate if it is not the error 
is against the interest of the State of Missouri—it 
would amount to the sum of, $1,920,000, which, 
added to the amount of taxes as I have estimated 
upon the unsold lands, viz: $6,480,000, and we 
have the sum of $8,400,000 as the total amount of 
taxes which would have accrued to the State of 
Missouri upon the public lands up to this time.. 
I said that sixteen years was a fair average of time 
upon which to compute the taxes on the lands 
heretofore disposed of Tf it is not, the error is 
against the interest of Missouri, for th@ increased 
sales took place, principally, from the year 1836 
up to 184%. From the year 1841 to 1849 there was 
very little land sold. 

I repeat, the total taxes aceruing to the State of- 
Missouri, from the period of her admission into 
the Union, up to this time, upon the public lands, 
had she been permitted to tax them, evould be 
$8,400,000. And, in arriving at that result, I have 
not taken into consideration, nor allowed; abe in- 
terest which would accure upon those taxes from 
year to year. Nor have I taken into considera- 
tion any special taxes, authorized by the Jaws of | 
Missouri, to be imposed. I have not taken into ii 
consideration the taxes by which the roads of the i 
State are constructed through and over the public || 
lands. These matters have been thrown entirely |! 
out of consideration, and I have merely taken into |! 
the calculation the taxes which are imposed ‘by |: 
the State and county, and which, by their ordi- ' 
nary expenditures are repayed. 

What is true of Missouri in this particular is | 
equally true of every other land State, except that | 
you have of late years remitted and paid to the 
new States, as they have been admitted into the 


- Union, five per cent. of the proceeds of the sales 


of the public Iands accruing in those States re- 
spectively. You also now pay to the States of | 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Michigan, pa and Wisconsin, the |: 
amount of five per cent. upon the proceeds of the- \ 
public lands disposed of within the limits of those | 
States respectively. You have refused that to the | 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Iinois, and Missouri. 
And perhaps there was justice in refusing it to the 
State of Ohio, because’ this five per cent. was to 
aid in the construction of the Cumberland road, 
and more: than $2,000,000 have heen expended | 
within the limits of that State for that purnose; |; 
and besides, grants of land exceeding one million 
of acres have been made, to aid in the construc- ` 
Ae of canals and roads within the limits of that : 
tate. 


i 


s 
i 


‘of them, or any 


' troops and munitions of war, 


` value of 


| served to the Congress 


| five or six 


But, Mr. Speaker, it has been urged—and I 


‘have heard the objection made by some gentle- 


men here—that we will proceed’ with the con- 


` struction of that road, and after a while thé con- i 
struction may be abandoned, and perhaps the |: 
lands set apart for that purpose may pass into | 


the hands of speculators, and thereby the funds 
arising from the sale of these lands be diverted 
from the purpose for which they were originally 
designed. There has been a special provision 
incorporated into this bill, designed to guard 
against such a result. 1 say such an inference 
is unwarranted. Such a result cannot take place, 
because there is a provision, incorporated in the 
bill under consideration, that no portion of the 
lands granted by it shall be sold by the State, 
until twenty miles of the road shall have been 
constructed. Then one hundred and twenty sec- 
tions of the land may be sold, and the proceeds 
arising therefrom applied to the construction of 
the road, and not until then. And so it is with 
every subsequent twenty miles of the road that 
may be finished, one hundred and twenty sec- 
tions of the land may be disposed of, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof applied as before. 


The lands must, by the provisions of the bill, ' 
. be selected within a short period of time after the 


line of the roads shall have been definitely fixed. 
After the lands have been selected, they will be the 


: property of the State, but the State cannot dispose 
portion of them, until twenty ` 


miles of the road shall have been constructed, and 
then only one hundred and twenty sections can be 
sold, and so on, for every twenty miles of road 


_ finished. 


There is another provision óf the bill by which 
the Government of the United States will be the 
gainer. The annual expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the transportation of 
from the city of St. 
Louis to the western frontier, for the purpose of 
maintaining a garrison upon that frontier, and 
for the purpose of kee ing up the military posts 
established in New Mextco and Utah, and upon, 
the Oregon and California routes, amounts, prob- 
ably; to the sum of from $60,000 to $80,000. 
When these roads shall be constructed, those 
troops and munitions of war, according to the 
terms of this bill, are to be transported upon 
them, free of any charge or toll. T 
$75,000, now -supposed to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment for that purpose, would be the interest 
upon $1,250,000. And what is the- value of the 
land which you propose to give to the State of 
Missouri to àid in the construction of that road? 
It is estimated that about one million of acres will 
be applied to the construction of the road from 


the city of St. Louis to the western line of the . 


State, and about half a million of acres to aid in 
the construction of the road leading from Hannibal 


` to St. Joseph. The value of this land, computed 


at the minimum price of the Government—#1 25 
peracre—willamount to somethinglike $1,875,000. 
Then the amount of transportation—if it should 
continue to be as great as at present, and as great 
as it has been for three or four years past—which 
will be saved to the Government by the construc- 
tion of these roads, will be the interest of only 
about the value of the lands thus to be given to the 
State. 

I have shown that the Government of the 
United States is not the loser, by giving these lands 
to the State of Missouri, because you double the 


~ 


' prices of the remaining alternate sections, and yet 
you have this other advantage secured to the Gov- | 


ernment of the United States; and it is an advan- 
tage which, I fear, 


that State. 

You have ulso another restriction in favor of the 
General Government. I allude to the provision 
imbodied in the bill, by which the right is re- 
of the United States to fix 
the compensation which shall be paid for trans- 
pora the mail upon these railroads. We have 
nad difficulties already with some roads situated 
in the States bordering upon the Atlantic coast, in 
fixing the amount 
them for such services. In some instances that 
compensation amounts to three hundred dollars 
per mile. The. Postmaster General, in the last 
years, has had repeated difficulties with 


he sum of _ 


will do much to depreciate the ` 
the grant which it is proposed to give to | 


of compensation to be paid :' 


Ho. or Reps. 


these railroad companies in adjusting the compen- 
| sation for which they were to transport the mails 
| over their roads. By this bill you have reserved the 


i 
1 
if 
1 
i 


i; control of this matter by providing that the Con- 
gress of the United States have aright to fix the 
compensation which shall be paid for such ser- 
vices upon these roads. 

I know it is sometimes asked, if these grants of 
land are made to the land States to aid in the con- 
struction of roads, what shall be done with the 
Eastern States, and those lying apon the Atlan- 

' tie? If you are going upon the doctrine of equiva- 
lents, and say that the expenditures of this Gov-, 
ernment shall be apportioned to every portion of 
the Union alike, I will say that I am ready to enter 
into that computation, and J can’ demonstrate, 
from the expenditures of the Government of the 
United States, that a vast amount of that annual 
expenditure was made upon the Atlantic coast, 
and not in the West. Iam not finding fault in 
this matter; but gentlemen come up and say that if 
we aid you in the construction of these roads, you 
must give us a share of the public lands, and dis- 
tribute and divide them up. I do nat wish to g? 
into an apportionment of the expenditures of the 
Government, and say that an expenditure shall be 
made in each State in proportion to its representa- 
tion. It is unfair. Wherever expenditures are 
necessary to be made, let them be made, whether 
upon the eastern and Atlantic coast, or upon the 
western frontier of our country. It is immaterial 
, to me where they are made. Let me know that 
|: the expenditures are necessary, and Jam ready to 
| vote an appropriation for them, whether they are 
|. for the State I represent, or any other. 
I, i 
He GRANT OF LAND TO MISSOURI. 


j; iiion 
l; SPEECH OF HON. O. B. FICK 
i OF ILLINOIS, . 

| -In Tue House or Representatives, 
| Taorspar, February 19, 1852. 


LIN, . 


The House having under considetation “A bill 
proposing to grant alternate sections of land to 
the State of Missouri, for the- purpose of con- 
structing a railroad from Hannibal to St. Joseph, 
and from St. Louis to the western line of Mis- 
souri?’— 3 : 

Mr. FICKLIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: The interest which is felt by the 
people of the West for the construction of railroads 
connecting that section of country with the Atlantic 
seaboard, must be my apology, if one be needed, 
for submitting my views on this bill to the House. 
: The lands in the Northwestern States originally 

belonged to the British Crown, and came to us by 
i` virtue of our revolutionary struggle, and falling 

' within the limits of what was then regarded as the 

|| Territory of Virginia, and some dissatisfaction 

| arising with the other States, Virginia hy deed of - 

,, cession in 1784, conveyed her title to the Govern- 

| ment of the United States. That portion of the 


public land lying within the Southwestern States, 
was acquired in 1803, by purchase from France, 
| known as the Louisiana purchase; and Alabama 
| and Mississippi were ceded in 1787 by South Car- 
| Olina, and in 1802 by Georgia. Outo these lands, 
` the following States have been formed: Ohio, In- 
‘diana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, 
- Louisiana, Michigan, Arkansas, Wisconsin „lowa, 
|. except Florida, embracing in all 385,866,158 acrés, 
`of which quantity there has been granted, up to 
the present time, from 21,000,000 to 25,000,000 of 
‘acres for seats of government, universities, com- 
mon schools, salines, deaf and dumb asylums, and 
internal improvements. This is all that has been 
| granted for any purpose out of the immense domain, 
to the above named twelve States of this Union. 
‘| Those States have been settled by the hardy pio- 
', neers, who have gone forth and subdued the forest 
` and made the land subservient to the desires of the 
‘-husbandman, despite the toils, hardships and dan- 
gers incident to a frontier life. These lands when 
ceded to the General Government, were the hunting 
_ grounds of the Indian; and the immigrant, in makin 
his home in the new States, became the neighbor, 
if not the associate, of the Red man of the forest. 
_ A. spirit of adventurous daring, of no ordinary 
character, is required to urge men forward in an 
undertaking like this. s 


li 
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population, and the public lands owe their value, 


more to the strong arm and stout heart of the ` 


pioneer, than to the munificence of this Govern- 
ment. While they were yet in a territorial con- 
dition, with the revolutionary debt unpaid, it 
was, perhaps, well enough for the General Gov- 
ernment to have the disposal of the lands within 
their limits for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses incident to the territorial government; but 
when they were admitted into the Union as States, 
they should have been placed upon an equal foot- 
ing with the original thirteen 
lands within the limits of each State, should have 
vested in the State government. This would 
have been the case but for a provision of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 reserving and securing the titles to 
those lands in the General Government, which 


provision was inserted in the several acts and res- ` 
olutions admitting those States into the Union. | 


This is an instance in which the General Govern- 
- ment, having the power to dictate terms to the 
new States, exercised that power in a ruthless 
manner. The right of eminent domain, the right 
to tax the lands within her limits, is an attribute 
of sovereignty which every State or nation must 
cherish as being of the utmost importance. Of 


this right these States have been deprived, and | 


the Government once held nearly 400,000,000 of 
acres of land, free from taxation, and still holds 
over one halfof that amount. The General Gov- 
ernment also holds in the following Territories a 
large amount of lands: 


In Minnesota Territory...... 53,120,000 ‘acres. 
In Northwest Territory. .....376,040,960 acres. 
In Nebraska Territory....... 87,448,000 acres. 
In Indian Territory..........119,789,440 acres. 
In New Mexico.............134,876,160 acres. 
In Utah, .. 2.0... eee oeno e 020,270,720 acres. 
In California... .......... ++ -120,947,840 acres. 
In Oregon. ... 420.000 0.0650 o 218,536,320 acres. 


Making in all........... -1,231,069,440 acres. | 


California is included among the Territories, be- 
cause the lands there, as well as those in those 
Territories, remain for the most part unsurveyed; 
and I take the quantity in each case from the esti- 
mates of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. We have at this time more than fourteen 
hundred millions of acres of public lands in the 
States and Territories—an amount sufficient to 
answer all the purposes of settlement, including 
liberal grants of alternate sections for railroads, 
without any probability of the supply being ex- 
hauated for a hundred years to come. It would 
seem that these broad acres and wide-spread fields 
of public land left us as little reason for dispute as. 
there was between the herdsmen of Abraham and 
Lot when they went up out ef Egypt, having the 
whole land before them. So boundless are these 
possessions that the human mind can scarcely look 
forward to the period when they shall support a 
si ag per square mile, equal to that of the 
older States. Our present population of twenty- 
five millions must be increased to hundreds of mil- 
lions, to effect such a result. The larger portion 
of these lands remain unsurveyed, and are as use- 
less and unproductive to the Government as are 
the untold treasures of the miser which have been 
hidden for safe-keeping. The small pittance which 
is now asked by the State of Missouri in aid of 
her railroads, including, indeed, all the other bills 
of like character which have been reported to the 
House, would, if granted, scarcely be missed from 
this immense fund. It has been attempted by some 
of our strict-construction Democrats to assimilate 


a grant of alternate sections of land for railroad ‘| 


per aes, to an appropriation of money from the 
ederal Treasury for like purposes; but the cases 
are by no means analogous. By the Constitution 
itself, Congress is vested with unlimited power 
over the territory and other property belonging to 
the United States, while there is no such general 
prent of power to appropriate money out of the 
reasury. 

Again, the lands have always been regarded as 
being placed upon a different boung from money. 
The policy of the Government from the beginning 
of the land system has been to grant and set apart 
certain. sections and townships for seminary and 
commion-school purposes; to donate sites for seats 
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tates, and all the ` 


— 7 is — - 7 T z 7 Z 
These States owe their present Brospecty: and [l of government, and the saline lands to the States | nate sections of land to 
a 


ii m which they were situated. These grants of 


alternate sections are made in order to induce set- 


- Uement and to enhance the value of the remaining 


sections. No such principle ean apply in grant- 
ing dollars from the Areaan, These grants, too, 
are some remuneration, however slight, to the 
States for being prohibited from taxing the public 
domain. Another distinction isthis: that internal 


improvements by the General Government are } 
superintended by the Federal officers, while the , 


works constructed under these grants of land to 


fore, is one thing; whilst unsold, and in many 
instances unsaleable land is another, 
different thing. 

The general utility of railroads, and their deci- 


; ded superiority over all other modes of transport- | 
ing both passengers and freight, together with the || 
incalculable benefits which they confer upon sec- || 


| tions of the country devoted to agriculture, and 
‘| upon commercial points, have established their 
i| value upon so firm a basis that it is needless to 


:; Waste time in attempting to make more plain that | 


i: which is in itself almost self-evident. The pros- 


E penty and advancement of Massachusetts and | 


yeorgia—two of the original thirteen—over their 
sisters, have been stimulated in no small degree 


by the great extent of railroad lines in successful | 


operation within their borders. 

Some members have questioned the importance 
of these Missouri railroads when completed, but 
I think that an examination of thé map must re- 
move all such doubts. When we consider the 
vast amount of revenue which Massachusetts de- 
rives from her numerous and admirably conducted 
railroads, we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
well selected investments of that character must 
yield remunerating profits. New York, during 


‘į the last fiscal year, derived from three to four mil- - 
; lions of revenue from her public works. The | 


great West, containing a Ue rite of from eight 

to ten millions of people, and embracing that great 
. basin of country stretching from the western slope 
{i of the Alleghanies to the eastern slope of the Rocky 
| Mountains, penetrated by some of the longest and 
f largest rivers in the world, containing the fairest 
|| lands upon the continent, eminently adapted to 
| agricultural pursuits, presents attractions of no 
|| ordinary character to the manufacturing and com- 
; mercial interests of the Atlantic seaboard. Hence 
; we find Boston pointing her railroads to the Mis- 
i pase valley. New York, too, is striving to 

reac 
from her metropolis to Dunkirk and Buffalo. 
|| Pennsylvania is rapidly progressing with her road 
i| from Philadelphia to Pittsburg; and Maryland and 
| Virginia with their roads to Wheeling and Par- 
it kersburg. Nor do they stop here. The railroad 
from Wellsville to Cleveland, and thence to Cin- 
ii einnati, is in successful operation. Whilst Ohio 
|; is being penetrated in every direction by railroads, 
j and is destined to become the common highway 
| for the carriers of western produce, the enterpris- 
| ing State of Indiana is not unmindful of what is 
:' due to her position. Already has she five roads 
| €entering in her capital, one of which extends 
1! across her entire limit, from Madison, on the 
|| Ohio, to Terre Haute, on the Wabash. No one 
| for a moment imagines that Terre Haute can long 


ward. The distance from Terre Haute to St. 
| Louis, from Terre Haute to Alton, and from T'erre 
| Haute to Quincy on the Mississippi river, is too 
|| short, the connection is too important, and the 
"| country too productive to admit of a doubt of the 
|| speedy completion of the entire line. 
‘| These roads from Terra Haute would at once 
l: connect themselves with those named in the bill 
|| under discussion. As an evidence of the feeling 
| of capitalists in regard to the importance of ex- 


, the stock of the entire line of railroad from Cin- 


Ohio, will become, the great thoroughfare over 
| which the States and Territories, west of her, 
| must transport their produce to the Atlantic marts. 


There is not one of the contemplated roads cross- 
| ing Ilinois that does not deserve a grant of alter- 


the States are not. Money in the Treasury, there- | 


and a very: 


us by means of her canal and her railroads `` 


remain the terminus of the railroads pointing west- | 


| tending railroads to the Mississippi, 1 would say | 


i: that, very recently, an Eastern company has taken 


| cinnati, by way of Vincennes, on the Wabash, to . 
|| St. Louis; and the initiative has been taken by 
|, commencing the work. Illinois, like Indiana and 
fi 


ee 


aid in its construction; for 
when completed, each and every one of them will 
yield remunerating dividends. “The same remark 
| will apply to the roads proposed in the bill now 
|| before the House. . 
l! The Legislature of Missouri has, on certain 
|| conditions, already appropriated two millions of 
|| dollars, to be applied to the construction of the 
‘| road from St. Louis to the western boundary of 
the State, and one and a half million of the stock 
has been taken by private subscription. 
|| . The State of Missouri has also lent its credit to 
| the amount of one and a half million of dollars to 
|| the road commencing at Hannibal, in the State of ` 
Missouri, (which is situated within a few miles of 
Quincy,) and extending westward to St. Joseph. 
i; Of the rapidly increasing prosperity and popula- 
tion of St. Louis, it is necdless for me to speak, 
i| The history of that city is known to the commer- 
| cial world. To us of the West, the name of St. 
i| Joseph is almost as familiar as that of St. Louis. 
i| It is one of the principal points of departure for 
| 
| 
| 


Oregon. From the latter part of March until 
about the first of May, thousands upon thousands 
of them are congregated at that place, and the 
| country for miles around the town of St. Joseph 
is converted into one vast camping ground. Those 
who hope to extend a railroad’ to the shores of the 
Pacific, must feel a deep interest in progressing 
with it now to St. Joseph, the point of ultimate 
departure across the plains. These roads would 
' not only connect with the Eastern Atlantic States, 
but also those on the Southeast. The railroad 
i how completed from Charleston, South Carolina, 
‘| through Augusta, Georgia, to Chatanooga, and 
|} under contract from the latter point to Nashville, 
‘in Tennessee, will be extended to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, with a branch from Chatanooga to Mem- 
his, on the Mississippi river. These routes be- 
ing completed, will ¢onnect the valley of the 
| Mississippi by railroad and river communication 
:, with all the principal cities of the South, and 
|| will insure the exchange of the products of the 
|| colder for those of a more Southern clime. 
Hitherto the grain growing and provision pro- 
|| ducing States of the northwest have had no other 
'; Southern market than New Orleans. The Chica- 
i go and Mobile railroad and the extension of the 
|| Vicksburg and Jackson railroad to Montgomery, 
i Alabama, will contribute largely jn facilitating the 
| exchange of the commodities of the Northwestern 
| for those of the Southern States. 
© The rice, cotton, and sugar-growing portions of 
ii the South will not employ their labor in eoo 
:: wheat, corn, beef, and pork, mules and horses, so 
ii longas it can be used to better advantage in culti- 
|| vating the growth of those staples to which their 
| climate and ¢ soil are so eminently adapted. The 
|, South and West will be mutually benefited in the 
|| promotion of this trade, as the West and East 
have been profited by like traffic for years past. - 
| Nor is it Jess important to Illinois, and all those 
| States lying east of her, that the hill proposing to 
i! grant alternate sections to lowa for railroad pur- 
|| poses should become a law. Few States of this 
‘| Union have become so populous in so shorta time. 
|| One of her roads extending from the Mississippi. 
| river directly west through the heart of the State 
|i to the Indian country, will greatly facilitate the 
i| transportation of soldiers, provisions, and muni- 
tions of war, to the frontier when needed, and will 
give to her hardy and enterprising ss a an 
easy outlet for their surplus produce. Those pro- 
i| ducts, too, will largely increase that great volume 
i of railroad transportation passing from the valley 
|| of the Mississippi to the Atlantic seaboard. 
| The tables show that the tolls on the New York 
., and Pennsylvania canals, and on the Boston and 
': Buffalo, the New York and Erie, and Baltimore 
_ and Ohio railroads, for the transportation of west- 
| ern produce and travel connected with it, ranges 
ii from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 per annum. The 
pen does not stop here, nor is it confined to in- 
i 


i| the great army of emigrants for California and 
i 


and freight and transportation, but the Atlantic 
| States own the ships that convey these agricultural 
|| products to foreign ports; they have the carrying 
| trade outside as well as inside of the United States,. 
and in most cases receive a much larger dividend 
' of profits than the producers. 

The 400,000 tons weight of cotton annually ex- 
| ported from the South, the 200,000 tons of Indian 


i 
I 
i 
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corn, and the 200,000 tons of flour sent from the 


rain growing States, give employment to New ~ 


. - . | 
ngland shipping at remunerating prices for | 
freight. The agricultural productions of the South | 
and the West now constitute the greater propor- , 


tion of the freights of New England shipping, and | 
that proportion must increase rather than diminish. | 
Nor are the manufacturing interests of New Eng- 
land, New York and Pennsylvania less favorably 
affected; the South and the West are their best | 
customers. If they would have their manufac- 
tures to thrive, they should do all in their power 
to cheapen freights, so that the planter and the ` 
farmer may send their products to market, and, | 
when sold, have something left to pay for the 


manufactured articles which they purchase. f 
The mercantile interests of Boston, New York, `i 


Philadelphia, and Baltimore, are not to be disre- 
godio The merchants of those cities look to the 

uth and to the West for the majority of their cus- 
tomers. To enable those customers to buy, or 
rather to pay for what they buy, which is the more 


| granted a large portion of the present State of 
ennessee, a to the payment of North Car- 

| olina military land warrants, and with some other 

| charges upon them. 

| In 1846, the unsold portion of these lands were 


: granted by Congress to the State of Tennessee, 


acre, and would not bring it, and now a person 


| wishing to obtain a tract of those lands can do so 


by paying to the clerk of the court of the county 
‘in which the lands lie, seventy-five cents as his 
: fee for preparing the papers. This furnishes one 

criterion at least, and there aremany otherssimilar, 

by which the value of wild lands may be esti- 
: mated. 

A large portion of the southern part of Ken- 
tucky was sold at twelve and a half cents per 
‘acre, whilst just across the Ohio river, in Illinois, 
‘the public lands could not be had for less than 
| one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
| The fact that some of those lands in the new 
| States have been in the market from thirty to fifty 


important to the seller, it is necessary that the sur- 
plus products of those sections of country should 


find a market, and the cheaper the freight and other '' 
ped the more money will be left for making | 


purchases. 

New York is not only the great monetary, but | 
is also the great commercial center of this con- ' 
tinent, and every rivulet of trade that is opened in 
the West, contributes in some way to swell the 
mighty tide that is perpetually pouring into that 
grand reservoir. Our interests, therefore, are 
grouped together, and are mutually dependent 
upon each other. 

That the construction of a railroad through wild 
land will, in all cases, duplicate the value of it, 
and in many instances make it tenfold, is proved 
by the experience of every day. 

Much of the country between Lake Erie and 
the Hudson river was, until lately, wild land, and 

` would probably have remained so to this day but for 

` the construction of the canal and railroads across 
them. Since then those lands have been quad- 
rupted in value, and are richly rewarding the la- 
bors of the husbandman. 


Alabama, to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from Chicago to Mobile. That road, from Chi- 
cago south, passes through an almost intermin- 
able prairie, of gently undulating surface, and 
blessed with soil as rich as any on the continent. 
These immense prairies would astonish those who | 
have never seen them, but who have been obliged 
to fell trees and roll logs in order to make a farm. 
They would not in a century to come have been | 
sold at $1 25 per acre, but the railroad will cause 
them to be sought after at once at $2 50. Timber 
for building and fencing purposes will be freighted 
on the railroad, and the noise and bustle of the 
busy multitude will be heard and seen all along the 
line. Hundreds of thousands of bushels of corn 
are sold in Illinois at ten cents per bushel, to be 
consumed in stall-feeding cattle for the Eastern 
market, which in the spring are put upon the road 
to be driven on foot to the Eastern cities, at a 
heavy cost, for it requires some seventy or eight 
days to make the trip, during which time the ani- 
mals are shrinking in flesh. 

Now, a railroad would enable the owners of 
corn, wheat, pork, and beef cattle to put them 
into market in a few days, at a comparatively | 
small cost, and without material loss of weight to | 
the animals. 

Those who oppose the grant of alternate sec- 
tions of land for railroad purposes frequently as- 
sume that all of the land is worth #1 25 per acre, 
which is a very erroneous hypothesis. Most of 
these lands have been in the market from twenty 
to thirty years, and, though subject to sale all that 


time, have not been purchased by individuals. It || 


is true that the Government asks that price, but | 
we all understand that it is one thing to ask a price | 
and another thing to receive it. There is nota State 
in the Union in which the whole of the wild lands, 
including mountain and marsh, barren and swamp, | 
would bring that price, or the half of it, and in 
most States not one tenth of it. 

The interesting and able speech of the honor- | 
able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Waris} 
elucidates this point. North Carolina, in 1789, 


|| which Congress owns the lands. 
It is known that the last Congress granted alter- |! 
nate sections of lands to Illinois, Mississippi, and |! 


i| years, is conclusive in favor of holding out in- 
|| dueements for their sale and settlement. 
Those men who have had fortitude to settle a 


ships, and undergo the toils and privations of a 
frontier life, and who, by their industry, energy, 


,, and improvements in the country, have made | 
lands valuable which were before comparatively | 


; valueless, deserve to share something of the bene- 

fits which their exertions have added to the coun- 
try, and the Government, as the great land pro- 
prietor of the new States, should be willing to con- 
tribute something in the way of improvements. 

Suppose that an individual owned belts of land 
thirty milesin width across the State of Missouri, 
would he hesitate for a moment to grant alternate 
sections if he could thereby secure a railroad 
across them? Surely not, if he understood his 
own interests; and will this Government be less 
liberal than an individual similarly situated ? 

No person who has not been an eye witness, 
can properly appreciate the hardships and trials 
connected with the settlement of those States in 
The hardships 
and inconveniences common to all new countries 
are quite enough for any human being to endure; 
but when you superadd the fact that each man 
| desires to own land, and that he is constantly em- 


barrassing himself to obtain money to pay to the 


|| Government for his land, it will be perceived at 
|| once how entirely these new States are drained 


of their circulating medium, and the conviction 
' forces itself upon our minds that these lands 
should be ceded to the States in which they lie, 


cease. 


: been paid, and there can be no pretext. for hold- 
ing them longer on that account. Those who be- 
lieve with me in the great principles of State rights 
and State sovereignty, must perceive that violence 
is done to that living and vital principle by refus- 
ing to the new States the same attributes of sover- 
eignty which belong to the old. 

. General Jackson contemplated the cession of 
the refuse lands to the States in which they are 
| situated, and in one of his annual messages pre- 
| sented his views of this question to Congress. A 
number of years since, Mr. Calhoun predicted 
thaf, owing tothe rapid growth of the land States, 


`i they would ultimately own these lands, and he | 
| therefore proposed, while the old States yet had | 


: the power, to do voluntarily what at no very dis- 
i tant day they would be compelled to do from ne- 
cessity. He presented a bill to the Senate, con- 
taining provisions to cede the lands to the States 
; in which they lie, on their stipulating to pay into 


proceeds, and enforced this view of the subject in 
' a speech of more than his usual ability and power. 


the 


rophery is intimated b 
AN- 


. A similar opr 
onorable member from Massachusetts, [Mr. 


| TovL,}] whose views upon this question are at once ' 
| so able and so practical. There is a settled con- : 


they were offered at twelve and a half cents per ` 


new country and to brook the dangers and hard- : 


| and that Federal proprietorship over them should |: 


The national debt incurred during the Revolu- 
|! tion by which they were acquired, has long since 


the Treasury of the United States a portion of the ; 


! He had the sagacity to foresee, and foreseeing he . 
i predicted that these lands could not be retained for | 
; any length of time by the General Government; . 
, and although he did not live to see it, there are ' 
; those living who will witness the fulfillment of his ` 


f 


I} 


viction in the new States that they have not been 
|| treated fairly in regard to the public lands, and it 
| need not surprise any one that so soon as they 
|; shall acquire that numerical strength which will 
| enable them to redress their wrongs, they will do 
so, by declaring their jurisdiction over, and title to, 
the public lands within their limits, and maintain- 

' ing their declaration, 

I was surprised to find, Mr. Speaker, that this 
` bill should meet with any opposition from Ohio; 
:i not so much on account of the quantity of public 
lands which that State has heretofore received, as 
i: from the fact that the people of Ohio, like those of 
| Indiana and Ilinois, are deeply and vitally inter- 
ested in the completion beth of the Missouri and 
' Iowa Railroads. 
| Mr. STANTON, of Ohio, desired to know who 
| of their delegation opposed this bill. 

Mr. FICKLIN replied that two gentlemen, Mr. 
` Sweetser and Mr. Carrrer, had indicated their 
opposition. 

r. STANTON. I am in favor of the bill. 
Mr. FICKLIN. Iam glad to learn the fact. 
Mr. TAYLOR, of Ohio, in appropriate remarks, 

declared himself in favor of these bills. 
Mr. FICKLIN. I thank my friend for the 

' expression of his interest in this matter, and am 

glad to find that his feelings are with us, and hope 
| that before the discussion shall close he will obtain 
| the floor and give us the benefit of his eloquence. 
|! Mr. CARTTER, (interrupting.) If the gen- 

i, tleman from Ilinois is anxious to find a member 

| from Ohio who will oppose this aa of appro- 

priation, perhaps I can accommodate him. 

‘| Mr. FICKLIN. Oh, no; I know a couple 

i already, and that is enough for me. I have no 

'! wish to wake up any more of them. The Stateof 

|| Ohio is a star of the first magnitude; she is one 

| of the first States in this Union. She is already 

ji checkered with railroads and canals, and by a 

| well-contrived system of internal improvements, 

| she has brought Lake Erie and the upper Ohio 
within a few hours run of Cincinnati; she is pro- 
ing, with an energy which does herself and 
er people great credit, in the further construction 
of railroads, go as to give to the traveler and the. 
| shipper of freights a choice of transit across the 
| 
| 


State in almost any direction. Freights and pas- 
sengers from the States and Territories west of 
Ohio must, of necessity, pass over her. railroads 
and through her canals, and thereby augment their 
‘| revenue almost beyond conception. The interests 
i of her people are almost identical with those of 
‘ Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri, and Iowa, and it does 
seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that we should not lose 
a single vote in either branch of Congress. 

Mr. MEACHAM inquired if the Iowa roads 

ointed east and west? 

Mr. FICKLIN replied that the one which most 
particularly attracted his attention commenced at 
the Mississippi river, and ran west through the 
 centreof Iowa to the Indian country. The honor- 
j able member from Vermont need -have no appre- 
hension as to the final success of this great enter- 
prise. The people everywhere are alive to this 
question, and a few more years will witness the 
completion of a railroad connection between the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and St. Joseph, in 
Missouri. 

There is another view which I desire to present, 
and it is this: the powerful effect which a well-con- 
| trived and well-digested system of railroads, pene- 
' trating all parts of this Union, will have in binding 
the States together as with bands of iron. 

Much of the prejudice of the people of one coun- 
try against another, and of the people of different 
sections of the same country against one another, 
is either removed entirely, or its acrimony greatly 
i abated after they are brought together in social 
and commercial intercourse. That result will be 
effected, in a great degree, by granting alternate 
,, Sections to aid in the completion of the railroads 
;. now contemplated. The completion of railroad 

connection between all the different parts of the 

Union will do more to hold us together as one 

people, than all the resolves of Legislatures and 

conventions that can be passed in the next ten 

years, because it is an appeal to a living principle 

common to mankind—the principle of self-interest 
` —which will be remembered when paper resolves 
are forgotten. 

A proposition has been submitted to divide out 


| 
i 
i] 
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the public lands between the old and the new |! 
States, for instance, to give to North Carolina, or | 
Virgima, or some other old State, the title to and `. 
jurisdiction over part of the public lands in Ilinois. 

his proposition is utterly preposterous, and J do 
not wish gentlemen to be deceived longer by it. 
The new States prize their sovereignty too highly, 
and are too jealous of their rights, ever to permit a _ 
sister State—coequal in municipal rights, but not 
superior—to exercise jurisdiction over the public 
domain within their limits. Those, therefore, who 
are not opposed to this bill upon principle, but 
who are holding back in the hope of obtaining a 
pari of the public lands, and those also who are 

esirous of making their votes on this bill count in 
favor of the increase of the tariff, need not longer 
deceive themselves. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Are we t@ understand the 

nueman that whether or not gentlemen from the 

tern States support these measures, they will 
get neither the advantages of a tariff, nor any por- 
ton of the public lands? 

Mr. FICKLIN. So far as I am concerned, I 
will frankly say to the gentleman that I am op. 
posed to any increase of the tariff on coal, iron, or 
any of the staples of the country, and that I can- 
not vote with the honorable member from Penn- 
sylvania for any increase of his tariff. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have no tariff; but I 
heard the gentleman some time since talk of cat- 
ting down trees and rolling logs, and I want to 
know who it is that has been log-rolling in con- ! 
nection with this measure? 

Mr. FICKLIN. I have no information on that 
subject, and must say to the gentleman that I can- 
aot join him in log-rollin 

Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. LETCHER. I should like to ask the gen- 
deman from [Illinois a question. I come from one 
of these old States, and | should like to understand 
whether the gentleman from Illinois, who says 
that these ands should be dedicated to a system 
of internal improvements, would be willing to vote 
the vienis and Tennessee Railroad, or the Cen- 
tral Railroad of my State, a portion of these lands, 
if this general system prevails ? 

Mr. ICKLIN. I answer the gentleman by |; 
saying, that we propose to grant alternate sections || 
along the line of the roads named in this bill, and |; 
{ would be willing to grant alternate sections along | 
the line of the roads which the gentleman has 
mentioned. 

Mr. LETCHER. We have no alternate sec- 
tions of public lands along the line of the road. 

Mr. JOHN W. HO . I want to ask the 
geaileman if he proposes to bring the lands into 

e State of Virginia? 

Mr. FICKLIN. I do not; but it is about as 
probable that these lands will be transferred from 
the new States, and placed, section by section, along 
the lines of the roads in the old States, asto sup- 
pose that they will be ceded to them. It is out of 
the question. It is bad enough for the General 
Government to be the proprietor of the lands in | 
the new States; but they would not for a moment | 


T do not ask it. 


tolerate the idea of a sisteg State exercising simi- : 
: © nitude. 


lar powers. ale 
I will say to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 


Letcuer,} that the old States once owned these , 7 
' clearly, and, as it then appeared to me, fully, for- 


lands and gave them up; and now, I ask, does it 
come with a good grace from them to ask them ; 
back again? l | 
Mr. AVERETT. Lask whether Virginia ever | 
ve up her interest in these lands as one of the | 
Ginited States? F 
Mr. FICKLIN. She ceded them away once, | 
and now it would look childish for her to come .: 
here and ask to have them returned to her. 
Mr. AVERETT. She has ceded them to the | 
United States, but she has not ceded her right to | 
them as one of the partners of the firm. iF 
Mr. FICKLIN. The deed of cession of Vir- 
inia conveyed to the General Government all of |: 
er right to the Northwest Territory, and any | 
question in regard to the title to these lands myst © 
of necessity be between the General Government |: 
and the States in which the lands are located. | 
How long it may be before these twelve land States, | 
with the addition of California, may assert and || 
maintain their right to these lands remains to be | 
seen. It will probably not bea great while. I 
will not detain the House with any further remarks. | 


: way of an amendment to a bi 


' he omitted to make some statements which it is 


| not time and leisure to examine carefully all of the 
` important facts connected with matters of legisla- 


| on this subject which ought to be brought to the” 
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GRANT OF LAND TO IOWA, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BELL, ` 
OF TENNESSEE, 


Ix ras Senate February, 16, 1852. 

The Senate having under cousideration “A biil granting 
the right of way and making a grant of land to the State of 
dows; is aid of the construction of certain railroads in said 

Mr. BELL said: 

Mr. Partiwent:, When I took the floor on this 
subject, I stated that it was not my intention to 
detain the Senate by making an elaborate argu- , 
ment upon the various questions involved in it. I | 
stated then, as I believe now, that it is a question | 
of a great deal of importance. There may be 
questions of greater interest and magnitude de- 
manding the attention of Congress, but certainly 
the question of a wise and settled policy of dis- 
posing of and administering the public lands for 
the public good is a very deaicaine object. For. 
twenty years past, this has been atopic of annual 
debate in the halls of Congress. The importance 
of the subject has rather wn of late, particu- 
larly since the events within the last four or five 
years. During thar period, large accessions to 
the public domain have been made by annexation. ` 
New questions, new ideas, as to the proper mode 
of disposing of these lands, have sprung up in the 
meantime. All of them deserve serious consider- 
ation; but I shall attempt to enter into but very 
few of them at this time. 

I wish that, for convenience, for justice, and for 
avoiding biases and partialities in regard to the 
particular bill under consideration, these questions 


. could be considered and settled independently of ` 


it, and by a separate measure. Although I at: 
first approved the course of the Senator from Ken- 


: tucky (Mr. Unperwoop] in offering his amend- 


ment to this bill, yet | now incline to the belief 
that the entire subject is too large to come up by | 
such as the one 
now before the Senate. There are considerations | 
which operate in favor and in behalf of the bill - 
which ought not to prejudice a decision on the li 
en subject. Forexample, neighboring States | 
ave had appropriations of this description made '' 
to them very recently; and I am told that at this 
session we have granted a portion of the public 
lands for making a railroad in one of the new . 
southern States. I should be glad, if it corre- 
sponded with the views of the gentlemen who have 
taken the lead in this question, that this subject | 
should yet come up in some separate form. 1 
know how difficult ıt would be to edge in so im- 
portant a measure between other subjects which 
excite considerable interest, and which are already 
before us—the French spoliation bill, the demands 
making upon us by California, and other similar . 
measures. But this is a subject of such a nature |: 


‘ that I think it ought to be settled, and at as early || 
i a day as possible; and whether it shall be sepa- 


rated from this bill or not will be for the Senate 
to consider. 

I have said that it was a question of great mag- 
l said the other day that the honorable | 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferca] had present- | 
ed the argument on his side of the question very |, 
cibly, and ably; but it has since struck me that | 


really important should be brought to the notice |: 
of the Senate. I do not know that any of the 
facts to which I allude as not mentioned by him | 
may not be within the knowledge of Senators: | 
they are in public documents, in the reports of į 
officers of the Government, and have been printed 
from year to year; but members of this body have 


i 


tion. They only have time for cursory reading, 
with a view to have some general knowledge of 
all the affairs of Government; and this does not 
enable them often to bear in mind all the import- 
ant statistics on great questions. I repeat, that 
the honorable Senator, although he madé quite a 
lucid and able speech on his side of the question, 
omitted to state some important facts and statistics 


notice of the Senate and thecountry. I refer more 
particularly to statistics which relate to the real 
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magnitude of this property which is the subject of 
debate. In speaking of the public domain, we 
have always considered it as of considerable mag- 
nitudeand consequence. Wehavealways known 


' that we possessed a large quantity of unappropri- 


ated public lands. We know that it has been ex- 
tended very much of late. But what is the real 
magnitude of this interest? what is its condition 
now? To how much of the public domain has 
the Indian title been extinguished? How much 
remains unsold or unappropriated? How much 
remains of unsold and unappropriated land in all 
the new States? What is the amount of public 
land surveyed and now open to settlement by our 
own citizens and by foreigners, according to our 
policy in regard to immigrants from abroad? These 
are statistics which are important, not as affecting 
the principle of the decision we should come to on 
this subject, but because they tend to draw a due 
and proper attention and interest to the subject. 
My honorable friend from Iowa, [Mr. Jones,] by 
bringing forward this bill, proposes to appropriate 
to his State a million and a half of acres. That 
is a small and inconsiderable item when we look 
at bills of a similar nature, and to the whole ex- 
tent of the public lands which may be disposed 
of in the same way. I do not propose- to oppose 
this bill of my friend from fowa, unless I should 
find a very decided spirit of injustice pervading. 
the minds of honorable Senators from the new 
States. If such a spirit does pervade them, then 
it may be found necessary to defeat, if possible, 
every measure of the kind, until those gentlemen 
be brought to some fair and just consideration of 
what is due to the other States of the Union—of 
what is due to the whole country. If they will 
not do that, then it will remain for us to consider 
what means we have in our power to coerce—mor- 
ally, I mean, not physically—what considerations 
we.can hold out to them to do justice to the pub- 
lic generally on this subject. 

hat, then, is the amount of this great interest? 
What is the amount of the whole unappropriated 
domain of the United States within the new States 
and organized Territories, exclusive of California, 
New Mexico, and Oregon ?—for I do not propose 
to embrace them in the present discussion. This 
is a subject which has attracted so little attention 
of late, that Senators do not expect any results 


‘ which can change the former current of legislation 


on the subject; and hence the subject has little at- 
traction. The do not consider seriously whether 
there ought to be any new policy adopted in ad- 
ministering this great fund or not. It may not be 
in my power, or in the power of all the gentlemen 
who take a different viv of the importance of this 

uestion, to create interest enough in it to bring 

is body to a decision upon a general proposition 
establishing our land policy upon some more just, 
equitable, and permanent foundation; but I shall 
make the attempt to awaken some deeper interest 
on the subject. What, then, is the real magnitude 
of thie fund, when considered in relation to the 
number of acres of the public domain now open 
for sale, or appropriated in any way Congress 
may have the power, and think proper to adopt? 
Tables have been presented by the Land Office at 
the present session, but they have not been pub- 
lished, and I do not kaow what they are. But 
there was a very full and elaborate report made in 
1849, which I shall make the basis of my remarks. 
-From the time when the United States took upon 
itself the administration of this great property 
to the 30th September, 1849, there had been actu- 
ally surveyed in the new States and Territories 
312,116,000 acres of public Jand. I leave out odd 
figures or numbers when they fail below thou- 
sands. At that time there were 70,000,000 -acres 
unsurveyed—made up, for aught I know, of lakes 
and swamps, amounting altogether to 382,523,000 
acres. This amount is exclusive of lands which 
had been settled or appropriated by France and 
Spain, from whom we derived title to a large por- 
tion of our public domain. Up tothe same date— 
that is, September 30, 1849-—there had been sold 
by the United States 101,386,694 acres. There 
had been granted for school and educational pur- 
poses 11,199,000 acres to the new States; for deaf 
and dumb asylums, 42,000;-for internal. improve- 
ments in the new States, 8,474,000 acres—making 
in the whole, 121,504,000 acres which had been 
appropriated by the Government of the United 
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States. Thus, in 1849, there were unsold and un- | 
appropriated lands still remaining in the new | 
tates and Territories to the amount of 261,018,000 | 
acres. I deduct from these figures an approxi- | 
mate or estimated statement of the lands granted | 
to the new States during the last Congress, denom- į 
inated swamp or overflowed lands. I deduct | 
fifteen per cent. of the whole quantity to cover that 
grant, and estimate the amount of swamp and 
overflowed lands granted at the last Congress to 
be 37,500,000 acres. That would still leave in the 


new States 222,518,000 acres of unappropriated ` 
land. Then I estimate that the bounty land and . 


the cash locations during the last two years have 
amounted to 5,000,000 acres. That still leaves ; 
a balance of 217,518,943 acres of unappropriated 
dands in the new States. After this liberal de- : 
duction—and I know it should be liberal, partic- . 
ularly when you consider the everglades of Flor- 
ida—-I make a further deduction for the outstand- 
ing bounty land claims. The honorable Senator 
‘from Michigan (Mr. Fe.cn] is familiar with this 
subject, Sad he can say whether T have made a 
proper estimate or not. T estimate that, to satisf 
outstanding military bounty land warrants, whic 
we in our liberality have granted to the soldiers 
-of the war of 1812 and of the late Mexican war, it 
will require 17,000,000 acres. Are there so many ? 

Mr. FELCH. Probably about that. 

Mr. BELL. Deducting these 17,000,000 we still 
have 200,518,000 acres of unappropriated lands in 
the new States—tọp every acre of which, except a 
small portion of the northwest of Iowa, the Indian 
title has been extinguished, and they are now open 
to settlement and sale. | 

Sir, there is the Minnesota Territory. You | 
know with what rapidity the Indians are required | 
of late to move beyond the borders of a new Ter- | 
ritory; and hence we may expect that the Indian 
title to all the country within the limits of Minne- 
sota Territory will soon be extinguished. That | 
Territory will make an addition of some 50,000,000 
acres more to the 200,000,000 now liable to entry 


and sale in the new States. There will then be | 


250,518,000 acres. 

Now, sir, I propose to make another deduction. 
It has been generally supposed that there was a 
large proportion of these lands that never would 
be fit for cultivation. But oe aati has shown 
that these conjectures are notalways well founded. 

` Look at the State of Ohio. There are in that State 
upwards of 25,000,000 acres, and of the whole of 
that amount there are only about 2,000,600 remain- 
ing unsold. Look, also, at the State of Indiana, 
with an extent of territogy not much short of that 
of Ohio, and there you wit find that there are only 


some 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 acres unappropriated. 


Weall know, sir, that when settlers first come into 
a country they pass by many good lands in the 
hope of obtaining those which are still better. The 
richer lands being first taken up, those of secondary | 
quality are next taken, and so on until all that are | 
cultivatable are taken; and even what are supposed 
to be barren mountains are not unfrequently filled 
with valuable minerals, promising a rich harvest to 
the manufacturer and the miner. i 
I admit, Mr. President, that in these estimates I 
go very much on conjecture, as regards the quali- 


large a quantity of the public domain is at this 
| time in the market. 

| Mr. President, 1 would like that some honor- 
| able Senator would undertake to refute this calcula- 
i tion of this estimate of the quantity of the public 


i 


i| domain now offered for sale, and of the magnitude 


of the interest involved. Yet, sir, with all this, 

you see how difficult it is to draw the attention of 

Senators to the subject. There seems to be no 

|! disposition to grapple with it. . 

| Sir, L will now come down to some getails which 
are, perhaps, not so important and striking as the 
facts to which I have before referred, but they are 
still of some interest. In the threeor four States, 

: Hiinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Mis- 


© souri—and I allude to the Northwestern States 


: more particularly, because it is in that direction 
: thatthe tide of emigration mainly flows—within 
; the States presenting these claims for lands to be 
| appropriated to the construction of iy 
many millions of acres of unappropriated land do 

ou suppose there are at this moment? After ma- 

ing all proper deductions, there are still about 
' 100,000,000 acres in these five States. 


for some 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres for vari- 
|© ous objects of internal improvement Illinois has 
| already got some 3,500,000, and appropriations 
| for similar objects are now being asked by the 
|| States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Mis- 
' gouri—not to go down to Arkansas, and other 
new States of the Southwest, where they are ask- 
` ing for large appropriations—to the amount of 
{| some 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres. These States, 
' including the State of Illinois, have 100,000,000 


| unappropriated land actually surveyed, and to: 


| which the Indian title is extinguished. The 
5,000,000 acres now asked, if granted, when 
added to the 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 heretofore 
granted to the new States for internal improve- 


t 


s—how | 


And ; 
what is it that they now ask? They are asking - 


| except in one way, and that to inure to their own 
| benefit. 
Mr. JONES, (joculariy.) Perhaps the Senator 
| from Tennessee would like to take it all. 
| Mr. BELL. Oh, no; but you won’t give us any. 
|! We only ask for this pittance of 14,000,000 out of 
j; 200,000,000 acres unappropriated, and you say 
i we shall have none. Is that just, or is it gener- 
i! ous? I appeal to the generous and noble heart of 
t: the Senator from Towa whether, as an individual, 
‘he would act upon such a principle. Sir, it isa 
i| very different thing when we come to represent 
‘| States, corporations, or bodies politic. Very dif- 
i ferently do we act in such capacity from what we 
= would do were we individual partners in this great 
landed concern. Gentlemen seem to act upon the 
principle that the States being the partners ab- 
+ golves them frém all the obligations of justice. 1 
- do not believe that either of the honorable Senators 
from Iowa, if they were individual partners, would 
everthink of standing up and asserting such a sel- 
fish principle. ; 

Sir, I desire now to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the principles on which this exclusive policy 
of the new States is sought to be maintained. I 
i. confess, however, that balmost despair of inspir- 
‘| ing a sufficient interest in the subject in the minds 

of honorable Senators at this time. We are on 
; the eve of a presidential election; and I would pro- 
i, pose to adjourn this question to a future period, 
'. if I could foresee the time, or hope to see it, when 
i! this subject could receive its proper consideration. 
`. It seems there is never more to be a proper time 
i for the discussion and dispassionate consideration 
| of these great questions. So important, so over- 
whelming, so absorbing has become that great 
' question, who shall wield the power of the Ex- 
| ecutive Government and its patronage, that one 
‘ election is no sooner past than the canvass com- 
l| mences for the ensuing one with the same eager- 


i 


ments, swell the amount to some 13,000,000 or |; ness and intensity; but I will endeavor to bring 
14,000,000 acres granted to the new States for | the Senate to reflect upon the importance of this 
oerna mm piaremenie, Boones In is o for | en Mee Ny ae alae om 

the purposes of education—besides the large || Michigan {Mr. Fr.cu] stated the other day that 
: aaa be swamp and overflowed lands. My ‘| he could support these appropriations dakad for 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Uxnerwoon] offers |. by the new States on principles both of justice and 
an amendment, proposing to give some-13,000,000 | sound policy; but that he ceuld not: support a 


{ 
j 


' or 14,000,000 acres to be distributed among the 
| old States according to some equitable rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. According to popula- 
_ tion. 

1 Š Mr. BELL. -Yes, that is the basis on which the 


i of unappropriated lands in the new States. And 
ii what is the reply by the Senators from the new 
States? “Oh, no!” Now, if my friend from Iowa 
l: [Mr. Jonxs] were present, I would like to reason 
i: with him face to face, and appeal to his sense of 
' Justice upon this subject. There is my friend from 
| Missouri, too, (ie Arcuisoy.] I think I can 
trust to the goodness of his heart, however much 
his judgment may be biased. 
some 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres to the new States. 
Now, out of the 200,000,000 acres of unappropri- 


|l ated lands in the new States which have already 


‘been surveyed, and which are open to settlement, 
; we ask that among the other States of the Union 


ty of the lands; and I have often inquired why it 


was that so large a portion of Missouri remains |! 


unappropriated. The only answer must be, that ' 
though much of the vacant land is rich in min- i 
erais and otherwise valuable, yet it is not easily | 
accessible; that it does not lie near the great water- | 
courses, or the channels which lead directly to mar- 
ket, so as to tempt the settler. It is only when 
driven to take a secondary choice that an emigrant | 
will take inferior lands. ‘They will not make per- | 
manent settlements even when better lands are | 


occupied by the Indians in the neighborhood. | 


They will wait’ in 
the Indian title. R ! 

Now, I have S reaey deducted 35,500,000 acres : 
for swamp and overflowed lands. I propose to | 
make a further deduction of 50,000,000 acres, as 
barren or unproductive lands. Yet, even after all | 
these large deductions, there will still remain of | 
good lands, surveyed and ready for sale, upwards ' 
of 200,000,000 acres. Even you, air, represent- ` 
ing the interests of a new State, and deeply inter- ` 
ested in a great gen of this nature as you 
are, yet I doubt i 


. the hope of the extinction of | 


i 


which have shared no part of the public lands here- 


| We answer that we want it to pay the interest on 
| our internal improvement debt, or wè want it to 
‘make.internal improvements of our own, or for 
' purposes of education, or charity—such as the 


:| providing of asylums for the deaf and dumb, or 


the blind, or insane, or any other charitable pur- 
' pose; not to glut the voracious appetites of those 
, who have already more than enough, but for the 
gent, the unfortunate, the needy, those whom 

ulk of mankind are apt to forget, and to pass 


‘indi 
i the 


li by, as they progress down the stream of time, 


; Without the sea A of their being, much less 
| of their sufferings. It is the unfortunate we wish 
| to provide for, but you will not give it; and I be- 
' lieve that a majority of the Committee on Publis 
| Lands have settled down on that principle. 

| Now, Mr. President, as to giving these lands 
_ away, it may be that there are some modes in 


_ Which we have not the power to do so; but it is 


_ evident that the Senators from the new States are 


you are not surprised that so |: not disposed to allow this fund to be mutilated :: any portion of these lan 


enator proposes to make this small distribution :; 
‘| of 14,000,000 acres out of these 200,000,000 acres | 


He is asking for *' 


tofore may be granted some 14,000,000. But what `` 
istheanswer? ‘No! What do you want with it?” ` 


roposition to distribute these lands among the 
tates in any other manner than by the old mode 
| of selling them, and letting the proceeds go into 
' the public Treasury, and thence into the general 
- expenditure. 
also understood the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
DovcLás] to maintain the epepaiuen that Con- 
gress had no power—that Congress could not con- 
stitutionally make a distribution of these lands 
among all the States. The honorable Senator 
from Michigan assumed that there could be no 
equitable mode of doing this but that which has 
' been heretofore pursued. But both those honor- 
able Senators maintain that the Government of the 
United States, being the trustee of this fund, have 
the power to appropriate a portion of these lands 
to the States in which they lie for the purpose of 
improving the remainder, and thereby increasing 
| thefund of which they are the trustees. All that 
| | is well enough; and the proposition is clear enough, 
|| that the trustee of this great landed interest may 
grant or dispose of a portion of it in order to 
enhance in an equal degree the value of what 
remains; but the argument is, that you can only 
make a gift or a grant for this purpose to the 
States in which the lands happen to lie.. Where, 
‘sir, do you find any such limitation in the princi- 
ple or in the policy which authorizes Congress as 
the trustee to give away a part to improve the res- 
idue? Asa trustee of the fund, as the manager 
of the estate, Congress can give away whatever 
portion of it may be expedient to give greater 
value to the whole estate. That is the principle, 
and it is reasonable enough; and in its nature there 
is no restriction as to whom or what persons or 
corporations this gift or grant of a portion of the 
estate is made; but the Senators from the new 
States contend that this gift or grant can only be 
| made to the States in which the granted lands lie. 
| Where, sir, I repeat, is the authority for any such 
restriction upon the power of the trustee? I 
answer, nowhere, except in the selfish policy of 
the new States. Where is the authority for the 
; limitation in reason or in justice? If you can give 
s at all, why may you 


i 
11 
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not give them to individuals or companies as well | 


as to the States themselves in which the lands lie, || Wisconsin who does not know that a road or 
or why not give them to other States in which || roads on their borders, connecting their local im- ' 


there are no public lands? ls it any violation of || 
State rights, or my trespass upon their dignity 
and jurisdiction? It need not be, because the 
lands can be sold, and the moneys can be collected 
and distributed among the States by the agents or 
officers of the General Government. An agent or 
officer of the old States may never set his foot 
within the limits or jurisdiction of any of the new 
States. i 

` Let us examine a little further the grounds of 
this exclusive policy of the new States. "This is the 
argument: by giving them lands for the construction 
of railroads within a State, you improve the value 
vf the remaining public domain in the same State 
to an extent equal to the value of the lands you 


: as giving any, increases the value of what remains; - 
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public lands. On what principle is the doctrine 
founded that you shall not give lands to these pri- 
|| vate companies or corporations? . On what prin- 
provements with some leading channel of com- |: ciple can you maintain that you shall neither give 
munication with other sections of the Union, would ;; to a canal or railroad company, though it may 
enhance the value of the public and all other lands `: appear that to do so would increase the value of ` 
within the respective limits of their own States | the public domain? Upon what authority, or 
greatly beyond the effect of roads within their own .. upon what porapi of reason, does that proposi- 
boundaries? Itis not the quantity of land given ; tion rest? I can easily see that it may be good 
to any particular road, which increases the value | local or State policy to give to no other object but 
of the remander, that limits the power of Congress |, that of the State, because it may answer as a fund 
as the trustee of the fund; but the principle carried . for lightening the burden of taxation in that State, 
out would authorize Congress to give some lands : so long as it continues to be a State. Thatis a 
for the improvement of the remaining stock, solong sound, judicious, local State policy. I donot dis- 
pute that. Itis founded in a clear principle of 
would therefore lead to giving lands in one ', economy, with reference to theinterests of the par- 


sane mind in Iowa, or Illinois, or Michigan, or 


| an 


' State to make roads in another. The making of : 
aroad in Kentucky and Tennessee, and thereby . 


have given away, so that nothing is lost to the forming a connection with the Illinois road at: 


ticular people of a State to which these grants are 
made; but upon what principle of justice with re- 
gard to the other States, which are equally inter- 


public interest. 
How, does this improve the value of the public | 
domain? Simply by making a great thoroughfare 
through them, ad attracting men of business, | 
farmers, mechanics, and others, to the settlement | 
of the country on the line of the road, and by | 
opening a communication to the distant markets 
of the United States. Very well. But, sir, after 
thus restating the proposition, I do not see the 
limitation that these grants of land for railroads | 
shall be made to the particular State in which | 


|| Cairo, would undoubtedly enhance the value of | 


; ested in the public lands? Upon what principle 
| it is assumed that we can give lands to a State to 
be a permanent fund to relieve its people from the 
| burden of taxation forever, and yet shall not be 
permitted to giveto any private company, although 


the public lands in Illinois; and, of course, the | 
principle which justifies these grants goes the full | 
extent of granting lands lying in one State to make 

roads in another. There is no limit to the policy 

except the discretion of Congress, whenever you ji it might benefit the public lands even more, I 
concede the power of giving lands for the purpose |! cannot perceive. If, sir, there should be any 
of making other lands more valuable. To put the ` sound reason why the new States should oppose 
argument in a syllogistic form, it may be stated |! any grant of land to companies within their limits, 
thus: The Government of the United States is and insist that all latds granted by Congress in 
bound to manage and dispose of these larids for i: aid of any railroad or other improvement within 


the lands lie, or for railroads within the same ` 
State. T want to know on what principle it is 
assumed by honorable Senators themselves? I 
think it can be demonstrated that it is not a sound 
principle. ‘They say that these railroads enhance 
the value of the public lands. Admit that; but ; 
let me remark that if you had no other road con- :: 
necting with this road in Iowa, it would of itself .: 
be of very little value. It would enable you to | 
get to the Missouri or Mississippi rivers; but | 
during one half of the year it would be compara- , 
lively useless, for these rivers would be blocked 
up with ice. But construct another and connect- 
ing link through the States, extending eastward 
until you reach the Atlantic ports, or southward ` 
until you reach the great soutien markets, would | 
not your railroad become infinitely more valuable? , 
Would not every farmer, every manufacturer, 
every triter, along the whole line of the road 
‘within the limits of Iowa be beiiefited by this ex- 
tension of the line of that road? Most assuredly 
they would. Then why limit the grant of lands ; 
lying in Iowa to railroads within that State, when ' 
you know that without roads extending through | 
other States to the East or South your road would | 
not be worth within fitty per cent. of what it would `. 


the common benefit of all the States; but inthe their limits should be made to the State, and the 
management of them as a trustee, the Government... fund to be applied to such improvement under the 
may give a porian of them away, provided the | direction of the State, still what forbids that the 
remainder of them is thereby improved in value. road or other improvement should not inure to the 
This general proposition must be conceded. But : common use and benefit of all the States or people 
the Senators from the new States state’a second of the Union? Ifthe road is to be constructed 

roposition, which is a complex one. The lands, ;' under the authority of the State by the application 

owever, say they, thus given away” cannot be. of a fund granted by the United States, wy not 
given for any purpose or object out of the limits of | make the road free to all the citizens of the United 
the States in which they lie; and the conclusion, States, after paying current expenses and repairs? 
therefore, follows, that no portion of these public ; Or, if tolls are exacted beyond those necessary for 
lands can be given for any improvement, purpose, : these o wily oteta the surplus among 


; or object, in the old States. The second proposition |j all the States? 
i [ maintain is gratuitously assumed. It follows 
| from nothing that goes before, and is founded upon 
no solid reason or principle of justice. I say there 
is neither logic nor reason init. It 1s founded 
upon a policy which appears to have been adopted’ 
by the new States upon a calculation of purel 
local interest. They have gonea step further stil 
They say that you can give portionsof these public 
lands to objects. within a State, such as a railroad | 
or canal, or some other work of internal improve- ` 
ment or of bgneficence; but I understand that the | 
Comnttee on Public Lands have adopted the fur- ; 


be worth with those otherand connecting improve- i 
ments? Let it be furthem remembered that the .. 


ther principle, or rather limitation to the granting ` 
power of Congress—and the Senator from Michi- 
n (Mr. Ferca) will state if I am correct—which 


i | 


hy limit the profits to the State 
i| in which the roads are situated, seeing that the 
| Government of the United States furnishes the 
means for making them? Such roads are a great 
| advantage and benefit to the people of every State 
|: in which they are constructed, and especially to 
| those who reside on the line of such roads. They 
| improve greatly the value of all the lands held by 
, individuals, as well as by the Government. It is, 
i then, a great object with any State to have these 
improvements made, independently ef any profit 
‘accruing from tolls. But the new States, not con- 
tent with these advantages, inaist upon converting 
‘ the lands granted to thege Sn into a perma- 
‘ nent fund for the support of the State government 
forever. Only observe what a magnificent scheme 


principle upon which it is conceded that the Gen- | is, that Congress must not only confine its grants | of local or State policy is thus projected and in- 


eral Government can give away any portion of the | to objects within the States in which the lands lie, : 


sisted upon. By the bill now before us, it is pro- 


public lands to particular States or corporations is, . 
that the value of the general fund or estate in those | 
lands is thereby increased. If that is the true 
principle upon which these grants are made, why 
not take a part of the land lying in Iowa for the 
urpose of extending the Iowa railroad through 
Wwischnais to the‘Jake, or through Illinois and : 
other States eastward? It will not be denied that ' 
such an extension of the Iowa railroad would : 
eatly enhance the value of the public lands in | 
owa. Such an extension of the Iowa road would || 
possibly add a hundred per cent. to the value | 
which a road limited to Iowa would confer. I say || 
that there is no logic, no reason, no justice in this || 
limitation attempted to be imposed upon the power ‘| 
of Congress over this subject. It is simply a poli- ;, 
cy founded upon a cool, clear, and selfish calcula- 
tion of local interests. weer 
To show the injustice and unreasonableness of 
this policy of the new States, as maintained by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveiass] and others, ` 
in a more striking manner, let me put the case of the | 
extension of the road projected through Iowa, west- 
ward to the Pacificocean. Does not every one per- 
ceive that such an éxtension of the road through 
Towa would give increased value to every acre of `, 
land in that State? But Senators repudiate the idea 
of giving lands lying in any of those new States to 
construct a road to) the Pacific, or through any 
State or Territory, except that in which the pub- 
lic lands happen to be. fr 
as utterly inadmissible. 


t 


Is_there a man with a |! 


but that no such grants can be made to individuals ` posed to grant to the State of Iowa 1,500,000 
or corporations other than the State itself in its |, acres of the public lands. The effect of this grant 
corporate capacity; and that the grant thus made, || will be to raise the value of these granted lands, as 

or the avails of it, shall inure as a fund for the || well as all others in the hands of private persons 
| separate use and benefit of the State to which it is |! on the line of these roads, to $5 and $10 an acre— 


; made forever. I understand that to be the princi- 
| ple adopted by the Committee on Public Lands. 
At the last session all bills for grants of Jand to 
| the new States, and all applications for such on any 
other grounds, were thrown out or rejected. 
Mr. FELCH. I will answer the Senator with 
réspect to that matter. That principle has been 
adopted from the commencement of our action on 


improvement. 


four years—have in several instances reported 
against grants to EA ais and the Senate has 
uniformly sustained the report of the committee. 


this subject. There has never been any grant of | 
land to any company for the purpose of internal | 
he committee, since I have had | state it 
li the honor of being a member of it—which is now | suming that it is worth $10 per acre on an aver- 


' perhaps some of them to $20; but take theaverage 

to be $5—then we make a donation to lowa of 
_, $7,500,000. 
+ ‘Take a case still more glaring. At the last ses- 
‘| sion, the honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. 

Doveras] was chiefly instrumental in getting 
| through an appropriation of 2,500,000 acres fer 
| the State of Illinois. I have seen some estimates 
as to the value of the land granted to Ilinois 
| for the railroad from Chicago to Cairo, which 
at some $20,000,000 or $25,000,000, as- 


ge. That may not appear to be an extravagant 
na when an things are considered. Someof 
the Jands will be worth $5, arid some $10, and 


Mr. BELL. That principle was not clearly |: 


settled till quite lately. 

Mr. FELCH. I very well remember that at ` 
thie last session, reports of this kind were con- 
curred in and adopted by the Senate, and I think , 
at the Congress before. 

Mr. BE Was there no mixing up of com- 
panies or individuals in the grant made to Illinois? i 

Mr. FELCH. I think not. 


Mr. BELL. That principle, then, may be re- ` e p i 
hey reject such a policy |! garded as settled, now, and will take the place of |. by acclamation. Give us in Tennessee $12,500,000 


common-law doctrine in the disposition of the 


some $20 per acre. Put it down, however, at only 
per acre, and that will give $12,500,000 te the 
tate of Illinois, to constitute a fund to Ps used in 
‘such a manner that the ee may félieve the 
people of that State from the burdens of taxation | 
forever. This $12,500,000 is only about half of 
. the estimated value of this magnificent grant; and 
I will only say to the Senator from Mlinois, thatif 
he wilt only be as clever and liberal to all the other 
States of the Union, he shall be elected President 


to relieve her people from the burden of direct 
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“taxation, and he shall be our Magnus Apollo for 


up and consider the proposition, Str, it is a glo- 

lisa contributed to bestow 
upon his own State, and I cannot perceive upon 
what principle of justice to himself he can refuse to 
other States an equivalent advantage; nor how he 
can expect support from those quarters of the 
Union trom which he withholds bounties which his 
own State has received. In Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, we are compelled to make our own railroads 
and find our own capital; and, from information 
I have received, I expect the State of Tennessee 
will add largely to her public debt this year to aid 
in the construction of railroads. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does my friend from Ten- 
nessee want an answer? If he does, I will give it 
with great pleasure. 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir; I want an answer, if you 

ense. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will state that I will extend to 
the State of Tennessce, with a great deal of pleas- | 
ure, precisely the same principle that he extended 
to lilinois, Mississippi, and Alabama. The prin- 
ciple was to give alternate sections to these States, 
within fifteen miles of the road, on the considera- 
tion of doubling the price of the other alternate 
sections. You found you could not sell the lands 
for $1 25 per acre, but by qur.making the road 
you can sell them for $2 50. If there are any 
public lands in Tennessee, let my friend bring for- 
ward his bill, and I will to-day vote to give the 
same grant to Tennessee. But there are no pub- 
lic lands in Tennessee. Why not? Because the 
General Government has given up all the public 
lands she had; and, after she has got all, she 
comes in and complains that Illinois has got a, 
amall portion. | 

Mr. BELL. How much did Tennessee get? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know the 
but I know she got the whole. 

Mr. BELL. I wanted some candid and seri- 
ous answer. I thought my friend would think 
seriously of the question,and endeavor to ingratiate 
himself with the people of the other States of the 
Union. {will say that, whatever lands were given 
to Tennessee, the record, I think, will bear me 
out in saying that they did not defray one half the 
expense of survey, sale, and the settlement of the 
disputed tides. So that that is no answer to my 

ment, 

ut l am not arguing for Tennessee alone, but 
for all the States of the Union which have no pub- 
lic lands within their limits, and are yet equal 
owners and copartners in the whole public domain. 
I wanted the Senator to answer me this: He ad- 
mits the principle of givinPaway part of the pub- 
lic lands for the purpose of improving the remain- 
der: will he answer whether a railroad made 
through Tennessee and Kentucky would not add 
to the value of the public lands in Illinois? And, if : 
#0, upon what principle of justice or equity he can 
withhold a grant of land to Tennessee an Kentucky | 
to enable them to make that road? Willhe answer? | 
The public lands in Illinois are as much the prop- | 
a of Tennessee and Kentucky as of Illinois 
and they have an l right to the benefits of any |: 
donation of these lanis, no matter for what ob- | 
jects or for what purposes made, We gave five | 
or six millions for the national road, on the prin- 
ciple of enhancing the value of our great national ` 
domain in the West. So every road leading to `. 
Iowa, or Missouri, or Ilinois, or Michigan, en- 
hances the value of these lands by giving new 
facilities for immigration, for commerce, and for a 
market. Now, I assert again that it is an exceed- | 
ingly selfish and indefensible policy which declares | 
that you shall only give to objects within the limits 
of the new States, and ina particular manner, so 
as to create a permanent fund for the use of those | 
States. 

Several modes of disposing of the public lands 
have been proposed from time to time. Some have '' 
proposed ip distribute them in kind among all the 

tates, giving the new States a liberal bonus above ` 
the other States. Others, again, have proposed to || 
distribute the proceeds of the sales of the lands, jj 
after deducting the cost of survey and sale. The | 
honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Unner- ` 
woop] proposes a distribution among the old States | 
of an amount equal to the quantity already granted 
to the new States for objects of internal improve- 


quantity, 


ii 
an 


| 


b . g 
: cessions made in the 


: to appropriate the lands for the common henefit of 


| o 


(Mr. FeLcu] has contended, if I understand him | 
correctly, that Congress has not the power to. 
make a disposition of these landa in any of the 


three modes suggested, Is there any prohibition © 


in the Constitution against any one of these several 
plans? If there is, | would thank him to point his 
finger to it. If the Senator’s argument is founded 
upon that clause of the Constitution which recog- 
nizes the validity of all preceding contracts, ordi- 
nances, and obligations which had been entered into 
prior to the adoption of the Conatitution, I agree 
that there is some plausibility in it; and let us ex- 
amine whether the objection is conclusive. 

Mr. FELCH. Ido not wish to interrupt the 
Senator, but I would merely say that the only 
clause in the Constitution to which I referred was 
the one which he has just cited. At the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, there were exist- 
ing contracts to which reference has been made— 
contracts of cession. The Constitutional provis- 
ion gave confirmation to those contracts, as I un- 
derstand it. The limitation, then, is to be found 
in the conditions of cession. 

Mr. BELL. The power given in the Constitu- 
tion is simply to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations in disposing of the public lands. But the 
honorable Senator maintains that all these plans 
are unconstitutional, upon the ground that there 
were preceding contracts, ordinances, or obliga- 
tions entered into by the old federal Congress when 
these lands were ceded. I do not understand that 
he means to assert that these ordinances and con- 
tracts extended to the cession of Louisiana made 
by France, and to the cession since made by 
Spain. 

Mr. FELCH. They do not. 

Mr. BELL. They extend, then, only to the 
orthwest by Virginia, New 
York, and Connecticut. 

Mr. FELCH. The conditions to which I re- 
ferred are those which are found in the cessions of 
the original thirteen States. The Senator will j 
recollect that several such cesaions were made—by | 


Connecticut, New York, Virginia, and North Car- | 
olina. In regard to the cessions made by France| 
and Spain, there is no special condition on this 
aubject. 


Mr. BELL. I inferred as much, and took it 


for granted that it was so. The cessions by the , 


other States—North Carolina and Georgia—con- 
tained conditions also. 

Mr. FELCH. Those contained conditions as 
to the manner in which the lands were to be ap- 
propriated, viz: for the common benefit of gll! the 
States, as well those admitted after as the original 
thirteen. 

Mr. BELL. [alluded to the ordinance of 1780, 
to which all the cessions made by the States con- 
formed. It was stipulated that the lands, when 
ceded tothe Union, should be for the common 
benefit of all the States. The conditions ef those 


cessions of course applied only to the territory ly- | 


ing east of the Mississippi, and do not touch the ` 
territory or the public domain in Iowa, Missouri, | 
and Arkansas, : 

The Senator then says we have no power to 
make these grants to any of the old States by rea- 
son of the prior obligations which we were under 


all the States. I think he is pressing this argu- 
ment a little too far when he employs it in defence 
of this bill, or of the entire batch of bills reported 
at this session; because if it is a condition of these 
cessions of the public lands, obligatory upon us, 
that they must be disposed of for the common 
benefit of all the States, then, I say, he is violating 


' that condition of the cessions, and of the ordi- 


nance of 1780, when he makes these large grants 
for the separate benefit of the States in which they 
lie, and not to the common benefit of all the States. 
It will not do to say, in answer to this, that a rail- ` 
road in any one State improves the property, con- 
dition, commerce, and resources of all the States. 
That is not the meaning of this ordinance, or of the 
conditions of the cession acts. The lands shall be 
disposed of or appropriated to the common benefit 
of all the States. hen he undertakes by this 
bif to appre wiate this large fund to the benefit of 
ula 


a particular State, and not to the common benefit ' 


been committed to Congress as clearly as he would | 


|! from Illinois, [Mr. Poraa 


all the States, he violates the trust which has |! 


| ment. The honorable Senator from Michigan l by giving these fourteen millions, asked for by the 


Senator from Kentucky, to the old States; and 

even more glaringly, because the fourteen millions 

| proposed to be granted to the old States are no 
more than they would be entitled to under the or- 
dinance of 1780 and the various acts of cession, 
on the ground that an equal or equivalent quantity 
was granted to the new States heretofore. But 
there is no approximation either to justice or good 
faith in the management of this great trust fund if 
the plan is persisted in of making large grants to 
the new States, to inure to their separate benefit. 
It will not do to answer that the ungranted lands 
will be increased in value thereby; for that in- 
creased value would follow upon making the 
roads, without giving the tolls to the States. It 
is just as much a violation of the ordinance and 
cession acts to give lands in that way, whatever 
the pretext may be, as in any other. 

Now, will my friend from Michigan answer me 
on one point, because there may seem to bea gap 
in this argument? He says, if we do not grant 
these lands proposed in the several bills reported 
at this session, there will be no increase in the 
value of the public lands lying in Iowa, Missouri, 
Illinois, &c. But we say that we are ready to grunt 
them, and upon a pen that will inure to the com- 
mon benefit of all the States of the Union. What 
does the Senator say to that? Will he agree to it? 
We are ready to givea portion of them for an ex- 
tension of the Iowa railroad. We want to ex- 
tend that road from Iowa to the Rocky Moun- 

| tains and California; and that will enhance the 
| value of all the lands in Iowa, sold and unsold, 
‘still more. But we want the road to be public, 
` and to be free to the whole people—to emigrants, 
to travelers, the soldiers of de United States, and 
to carry the mails, forever. We want it toinure, 
as strictly as it can be made so, to the common 
benefit of the whole country. We are read 
to give, on a principle you admit to be sound. 
We have the power of giving part, to enhance the 
value of the remaining lands. We consider that 
the public lands can be improved in value more in 
, this way than in any other. Now, will the hon- 
‘orable Senator answer whether what I propose 
would or would not be in accordance with the or- 
dinance of 1780 and the cession acts, even in 
a to those east of the Mississippi? And 
when you get beyond the Mississippi, how, or 
upon what principle, is it that you undertake to 
say to us, ‘* You shall not give an acre of land in 
Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri, to make a foot of 
road beyond the limits of those States, though it 
may improve the public lands in those States? 
We admit that; but we have a local policy which 
will not allow you to improve your lands by grant- 
ing a part of them, unjgss you give them to the 
States in which they lie, to constitute a fund for 
the separate benefit of those States, and to relieve 
their inhabitants from taxation forever.” I call 
upon the honorable Senator to state the principle 
upon which he and the other Senators from the 
' new States conceive they have a right to hold this 
! language to the old States. I know that Iam ma- 
| King a useless appeal to the honorable Senator. 
he honorable Senator from Michigan did not 
| pretend, any more than the honorable Senator 
to support this un- 
generous and unjust policy of the new States by 
_Teason or authority. They assumed it as a policy 
‘which their States had adopted; and whether 
right or wrong, just or unjust, they supported it. 
; I do not forget that the honorable Senator did urge 
some argumehts, or rather some extraordinary 
reasons, for adhering to this ungenerous policy. 
_I propose to advert to a few of them as stated by 
- the honorable Senator from Michigan. 

He says these new States ought to be dealt 
with liberally and bountifully by the General Gov- 
ernment. See, he says, the hardehips and disad- 
vantages under which they were planted in the 
wilderness. See how they have extended them- 
selves to the far West. See the amount—the vast 
amount—they have added tothe productive indus- 
try of the whole country annually. They ought 

' to be dealt by with great liberality, he says, on 
account of the privations and drawbacks under 


‘| which all this has been accomplished. Sir, let us 


' see what those disadvantages were. The honor- 
; able Senator from Michigan admitted that the pol- 
| icy of the General Government had not been alto- 
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gerer illiberal, but contended that it had not been 
beral enough when the extraordinary claims of 
these new States were considered. They had been | 
driving of the Indians and extending the frontier 
from the western borders of the old States until 
they had reached the Upper Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers. Let us see what have been the hard- 
ships of their condition, and the peculiar disad- 
vantages and drawbacks which they have labored 
ander when contrasted with the circumstances un- 
er which the old States were settled. None of 
us are old tnough to go back from recollection to 
the settlement of the old States, but by recorded 
history and tradition we know something of the 
difficulties and embarrassments they h 
counter, Ido not refer merel 
proper, but to those also which we may call the 
new old States, and more particularly Kentucky ` 
and Tennessee. How were they settled? 
general truth, it may be stated that the inhabitants 
of the colonies, or of the old States, had to extin- 
ish the Indian title to the lands within their set- | 
Cementa, and to subdue and drive out the hostile 
tribes at the expense of their own blood and treas- 
ure; and every advance into the wilderness was | 


attended by the slaughter of their women and chil- 


dren. They were at onee their own soldiers and 
masters; and this state of things may be said 
to have continued even after the Revolution. Em- 
igrants, in those days, had to trace out and cut 
their own roads through recesses af the forest, 
and ever the mountain passes, ex to the 
ambuscade and tomahawk of the savage; and even 
-after they had penetrated into the great valley be- 
ond the Alleghanies, the early pioneers, from 
1779 to 1794, had to grapple with the numerous 
hostile Indians, whose hunting-grounds they had 
invaded, single-handed, and unaided by a single 
regiment of Federal troops. It is quite a noto- | 
rious fact, that in the last invasion of the settle- ; 


ments in what is now Middle Tennessee, there |! 


were only fourteen United States soldiers, and a | 
mere handful of settlers, opposed to seven hundred | 


Indian warriors. 
The honorable Senator, it is true, may insist | 


that the advancing settlements in the Northwest ; 
have sometimes been assailed by hostile Indians, ` 
and that their women and children have also fallen 
victims to their savage warfare; but let me tell the | 
Senator that the difference in the two cases waa, . 
that such dangers and hardships were but ex- : 
ceptions to a rule; and, in the other, of constant 
wecurrence. 

Far different, i 
under which the new States have been settled from 
those which attended the rise of the old States. i 
These new States have sprung up under the pro- 
tecting arm and tonning care of a strong and pow- 
erful and paternal GoVernment. Wherever the 
Indians have manifested a hostile temper, large 
detachments of regular troops have been sent to ; 

ard the settler; and when Indian wars have | 

roken out on the distant frontiers, the military 
Bee of the Union has speedily repregsed them. 
trong posts are established in advance of. the still 
_* extending settlements; and every dollar expended 
by the new States in their own defence is imme- 
diately refunded. The Indian title to every foot 
of land within their borders, except a small por- 
tion of Iowa, has been extinguished by the United , 
States. The new States have not paid a dollar, i 
except their proportion of the whole expenditure | 
of the Government. The old States paid. the ex- | 
penses of Indian treaties and acquisitions, as well 
as of their Indian wars. The territory within the | 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee may be said to ` 
have been conquered from the Indians, by the un- 
aided hardy courage of the early settlers. 


1 am reminded, by the course of the argument | 


into which I have been led upon this point, that I : 


omitted to advert, in the proper connection of my `. 


remarks, to the vast amount which this Govern- | 
ment has paid in the purchase of the Indian title 
to the lands in the new States; and I believe that | 
if the whole expenditure of the Government con- | 
nected with the public lands be calculated, it will , 
be found that not one cent has been realized by | 
the Treasury from the sale of them. The Senator | 
from Michigan (Mr Ferca] will allow me respect- 
fully to inquire of him how the fact is. Have not 
the expenditures attending the acquisition of these 
lands been equal to the receipts from them ? 


': present time, after making payment for the acqui- 


| lands, so far as they have progressed, and for the 


to ens.. 
to the old States `: m us U 
ij the Indian title, and acquiring the territory which 


Asa |. 


i 


. of the Indian title to the 
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Mr. FELCH. I had—though I have not 
here—a statement from the Department showing 
: the whole amount realized from the first to the 


sition of the titles for the service of the public 


proportionate amount of expenditures in adminis- : 
tering the public domain. It appears from that, ' 
that there 
about 960,000,000 more than the expenditures. 
If you add to that amount the value of the lands 
which have been used for the purposes of the 
United States, there appears to have 
into the Treasury some $75,000,000 
amount expended, This.is including all which 
has been used for the purpose of ‘extinguishing 


| 


we obtained under treaties from Spain and France. | 
Mr. BELL. Does it include the outstanding | 

annuities, and installments upon annuities, payable 

_ to the Indian tribes? 

Mr. FELCH. It includes all that has been . 
paid or undertaken to be paid. It includes also 
the amount which was paid to the old States when 
the cession was made of that portion of the land 
which was originally ceded by them. I may be 
permitted to say that when the cession was made, 
a portion of the expenditure on the part of the 
States making the cession was provided for by 
the General Government. Virginia, and other | 


|| States upon the borders, had expended money in | 


' extending their jurisdiction over the territory. | 


! expended money for the very purpose to which | 
reference was made, taking care of the Indian : 
title, and maintaining the jurisdiction of the State | 
government over that country. A provision was | 

_ made in the cession that they should receive back 

‘all moneys expended for purposes of that sort. 

i Georgia received $2,250,000. The amount was | 

not stated in the cession made by Virginia, but it | 


| was to 
‘it. The lands of Georgia were also subject to cer- 
tain outstanding claims. They were also taken 
subject to an express ment that the United . 
States should extinguish. the Indian titles not 
merely in the territory ceded, but in that retained 
by Georgia, out of whieh grew the large appro- : 
priations for the expenses of the Cherokee wars. 
Mr. BELL. I never went into that calculation; 
bat, from my general reading and observation of 
the facts connected with the matter, I had the im- 


I 
| 
i 


` pression that the Treasury of the United States | 
indeed, were the circumstances | never realized one cent from the sales of the pub- |; 


` lic lands in any shape, except indirectly in revenue | 
from the customs. I think further inquiry into | 
that subject will show that I am right in my im- 


| 


| 


now | needed. Every panic that arises, a military force 


is sent to relieve the fears of the settlers as speed- 
ily as possible. It was not so in the settlement of 
theold States. Besides, great highways have been 


opened, at the expense of the United States, 


ave been received into the Treasury |. 


en received ` 
more than the || them five per cent. of the whole of the net pro- 


| 
| 
| 


leading to the new States. We have expended 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for passing the Allegha- 
nies, and penetrating the forests of Ohio.and In- 
diana, to get to the borders of Illinois. Is not 
that liberal? And we have given the new States 
11,000,000 of acres, worth some $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000, or more, for school and educational 
purposes. We have done more. We have given 


ceeds of the public lands, after deducting the cost 
of survey and sale. I would ask, have not the 
new States received about $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 
from this five per cent. fund?—three per @nt. of 
which was given to be applied within the States 


: for the purposes of internal improvements, and two 


per cent. of which was to be applied in making 
roads leading to them; and the States, towards 
which those roads have not been made, have re- 


: ceived the money instead of the expenditure in 


roads. In addition to this, upwards of 8,000,000 
acres have been granted to the new States for 
internal improvements. Is not all this liberal? Is 


‘jt not generous? And did not the honorable Sen- 


| They had charge of the forts and Indians, and || 


| 


be ascertained, and the State was to receive į 


ator from Michigan tell us the other day that we 
built their court-houses, their State-houses, and 
their jails, and, I believe, we have furnished 
libraries for their courts. Is not that sufficiently 
liberal? But the honorable Senator says it is not 
liberal enough, and we should give at this time to 
the new States, in addition to all that has been 
done heretofore, $12,000,000 or $15,000,000 worth 
of land each, out of which they may lay the foun- 
dation of a permanent income for the support of 
their local governments. Is that required upon 
any principle of liberality? 

a show that this Government has acted with 
a princely liberality and generosity towards the 
new States, look at the rapidity with which they 
have grown up and become powerful. Look at 
Ohio. The settlement of Ohio may be said to have 
commenced in 1790. There was no great immi- 
gration to that State prior to that time, but she 
now may boast 2,000,000 of inhabitants. Indiana, 


an almost unbroken forest at the commencement 


‘of the last war with Great Britain, has now 
“nearly 1,000,000 of inhabitants. Illinois has about 


ression. The Senator, in his estimate, does not |: 


include the cost of the Indian wars and disturb- | 
| ances which grew dredy out of the treaties for | 
| the acquisition of Indian lands. The Florida war | 
, alone, which was produced by a too r desire 
to extinguish the Indian title to all the lands 
in that State, cost the Government not less than 
$40,000,000. The Black Hawk war, which had 
lia similar origin, cost not less than $3,000,000. 
, There was also the quasi war waged against the 

Creeksand Cherokees, to repies disturbances, and 

, to compel them to observe their treaties of cession, | 


! and to remove to the West. The concentration j; 


| of the large military force for this service could | 
i not have cost the Government less than $3,000,000 
! or $4,000,000 more. If I should say $6,000,000, 
I would, perhaps, be nearer the truth. Now, I 
am ae sure that, if I could, from memory, refer | 
to all the expenditures of the United States con- 
nected, directly and indirectly, with the purchase 
ublic lands, and their 
removal from it, and a full statement of the ac- ; 
count could be made, the balance would be in fa- | 


public domain would stand largely debtor—I mean 
; there would be a balance of expenditure over re- 
ceipts. In the administration of this fund, I un- 
dertake to lay down this broad .proposition—that | 
: the Treasury of the United States never derived 
; one cent of profit. But 1 was on the subject of ' 
| the liberality due to the new States. I was con- 
| trasting the mode in which these new States had 
| been settled under the protection of the eagle of 
| the United States. Troops are called for there 
| even in advance, and sometimes when they are not 


vor of the Government of the United States; the |; 


900,000; Missouri, 600,000; Michigan, 400,000; 
Wisconsin, only a State of the other day, 300,000 
inhabitants: and Iowa, which waa admitted into 
the Union only four years ago, has, I believe, 
200,000 inhabitants. Is not that abundant and 
sufficient proof of the liberal and generous policy 
of the Government in the administration of this 

eat fund? Consider the low prices at which the 
anda have been sold. In order to tempt and hasten 
emigration, we have held out inducements to people 


| to come and take the richest and most fertile lands 


in the world at $1 -25 an acre. I maintain that the 

licy of the Government, taking it altogether, has 
een most liberal and generous. This liberal spirit 
of the General Government towards the new States 
has in nothing. been more striking and manifest 


i than in the prompt extinguishment of the Indian 


title. The policy of the Government has been to 
go far in advanee of any actual demand of new 
territory for settlement and cultivation: hence it is 
that there are more than 200,000,000 acres yet 
unsettled in the new States, and to which the Tn 
dian title has long since been extinguished. After 
all this, need I say that, upon the score of generous 
treatment, there is really no just claim on the part 


: of the new States against the Government of the 
United States for any enlarged liberality? 


The question recurs, can we not appropriate or 
dispose of the public domain, to be applied for rail- 
roads, wherever situated, forming connecting links 
between the old States and the new, or for an 
purpose whatever, rovided only that the princi- 
ple of equality shall be observed? There was a 
time in this country when it looke®Mike a viola- 
tion of the public faith to a pee these lands 
in any other way than rigidly for the extinguish- 


| ment of the public debt to which they were pledged; 


but that debt has long since been extinguished. 
We contract new debts almost every day—at least 
whenever they are needed—for war purposes, or 
for peace purposes, without the slightest regard 
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to pledges that have been given of the public 
lands. 

The honorable Senator from Michigan argued 
that there is no way of having this equitable dis- 
tribution of the public lands for the common ben- 
efit of all the States; and he insists that the scheme 
of the honorable Senator from Kentucky was not 
exactly just and equal—that there was a difficulty 
in fixing the ratio of population and territory. 
Certainly there is a difficulty in everything rela- 
ting to morals and government. here is no 
mathematical exactness that can be applied to any 
of the great affairs of Government. We can only 
approximate justice in the purest tribunals. Exact 
equality is seldom attainable in the distribution ef 
private estates in lands. f 

The honorable Senator from Michi 
agree @® concede any of the public lands to the old 


States because there can be no exact justice or | 


equality in the apportionment; and he suggests 
that the only constitutional and equitable mode of 
distributing for the common benefit of all the States 
is to continue the policy of paying the proceeds 
into the Treasury, and lus then pass into the 
general expenditure. But I insist that that is not 


the question now. You are every day narrowing | 


down this fund—taking more and moreto be appro- 
priated for railroads in new States; and still they, 
cry ‘ Give us more of these lands for these pur- 
poses.” They say to the old States, “ You shall 
not have them for any of your purposes.” 

If there is no other way of doing justice to all 
the States, except by distributing the money from 
the Treasury, after it is paid in the regular mode, 
let us do that. That was dane in 1441. If you 
will admit nothing else which will approximate 
what is just and equitable, go back to that. It 
will assist the States now groaning under heavy 
debts for internal improvements. Give them equal 
proportions of the recei 


Ic is a remarkable fact that the act of 1841 stands 
repealed b 
examine it, ought not and does not, according to 
the spirit of the proviso, operate as a repeal, for it 
was meant to stand repealed whenever a higher 
rate of protective duties was given than the rates 

rescribed by the compromise act of 1833. {have 

en informed that the tariff of 1846, as adminis- 
tered with its ad valorem duties, does not afford a 
protection to many of the leading articles of do- 
mestic manufacture equal to that of the tariff of 
1833. That act gave better protection to American 
industry than the act of 1846. If that be s0, in 
equity and justice the statute of 1841 stands unre- 
pealed to this day, and Congress has it in its 
power to declare that opiniqn. But whether we 
are of opinion that the tariff of 1833 gave hetter 
protection than that of 1846 or not, we can, if we 
please, approximate a standard of equality by re- 
viving the act of 1841. If the proposition of the 
honorable Senator frora Kentucky be rejected, 
why may not that be done 

But here is my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Huy- 


TER,] always a stern advocate for the doctrine of : 


State rights. He will not consent to this course. H 
This doctrine of State rights, and the discussion | 
of it, has a singular periodicity. 1 mean, it is , 
raised- with certainty. once in every four years. ` 


There is always more or less excitement about it | 
once in four years; and this uniformly takes place . 


on the eve of a presidential election. Circum- 
stances in our history of late have imparted some 


new life to the party which advocates that doc- K 


trine; and it is given out that it is just now of 
more than usual importance that this political 
creed shall be maintained. The South are ad- 
monished that the moment they admit any laxity 
in the construction of the Constitution, the North 
will be down upon them; that there will be no 
safety for their institutions or policy but in up- 
holding this doctrine of strict construction, accord- 
ing to the theory of the straightest sect, which, I 
believe, is now the Virginia sect—South Carolina 
having taken@e lead awhile, but having now sur- 
rendered it to its first and earliest patrons. Such 
arguments have an imposing effect on the country. 
I do not suppose, sir, that honorable members’ of 
this body can be deluded by any argument not 
sound in itself. But thousands are deluded upon 
questions of the class now before the Senate by . 


the specious and imposing manner in which the | 


n will not | 


r pts from the public lands, : 
and it will be a great relief to them. : 


y a proviso, which, when you come te | 


e of any lib- 
eral or latitudinous construction which is admitted 
in our legislation to carry out their policy. Let us 
see how this doctrine of State rights applies to a 
tariff. I suppose my honorable friend from Vir- 
ginia would vote for a tariff of twenty per cent., 
and perhaps of thirty per cent., upon some articles. 
I believe he voted for the tariff of 1846. 
Mr. HUNTER. 
1846. 
Mr. BELL. That tariff laid a duty of thirty 
| per cent. upon some articles, twenty upon others, 
and so on. A tariff of thirty per cent. was then, 


, at that time, held to be no violation of the Consti- l 
posed a duty of thirty-five ;, tinction? 
ii erty or money? 


' tution; but if a tariff im 


| per cent. on cottons or woolens, or forty per cent. 


„on Pennsylvania iron or Louisiana sugar, then | 
olation of the | Government, 


we are told that that would be a vi 
Constitution. 


e reply is. 
| rates of duties may be imposed simply for rev- 


. enue purposes, and that such are constitutional; | 

but the moment a duty is fmposed for the protec- | 
, tion of the domestic article, then it is no longer | 
| constitutional. That is all very well; but how do | 


| they derive the knowledge that a duty of thirty 
per cent. would be the proper rate for revenue 

i el and`that thirty-five per cent. would go 
‘| beyond the revenue point and become protective? 
It cannot be derived from any source; no two men 
would agree about it. It is purely arbitrary. 
Senators who are opposed to a tariff of protection 

| may have sheltered fisindelven frem the charge of 
., inconsistency in voting for the tariff of 1846, by 
| Saying it was the best and lowest eh could get, 
‘and better than the act of 1842. We 1, whatever 
. ia voted from time to time on this subject is al- 
q ways the best that can be done under the circum: 
j; stances, and the defence is complete. If you ad- 


, mit the idea of discrimination to any extent, or if 


of a tariff of duties 


; you admit the constitutionalit f 
ractical limitation upon the 


at all, where is the 

| power; If the tari 

er cent., there would be protection to that amount. 

ou can never tell what would be the 

, any particular rate of taxation on thei 

| of this country, because the im 
well as the value of articles. 


importations 
portations vary as 


; of 1846, may, 
;i low an increased duty of five per cent. on some 
j articles and ten upon others, and may have only 


to declare that in their opinion such increase was it 


, necessary for revenue purposes, and who can 
justly charge them with having departed from their 
principles? Thus the conatitutional objection to 
the protective principle is too subtle to be made a 
rule of practice. : i 

In pursuance of a similar policy, any distribu- 
tion of the public lands, or of ‘their proceeds 
| among the States, is deprecated by the gentlemen 
; of the State-Rights creed, lest it may lead to the 
appropriation of moneys from the Treasu 
internal improvements. I thought that the honor- 
_ able Senator from Virginia, {Mr. Honter,] in his 
! speech the other day, without making any propo- 
.{ sition. to the friends of the bill, which of course 
i he would not do, gave them delicately to under- 
; Stand that his opposition would be less obstinate 
: if he could be assured that the policy of improv- 
i ing the harbors and rivers by the Generat Gov- 
| ernment would not be adopted. He said that this 
;| partial appropriation of the public lands to the 
| new States for railroads was less offensive to him 
than internal improvements by the General Gov- 
i| ernment. 
; and we know that loud professions are made all 
j over the Northwest in favor of improving the 
great rivers and harbors of the interior. 


| making of roads and- 


| 


I did vote for the tariff of ; t 


If a tariff of twenty or thirty per ` 
cent. is no violation of the Constitution, or of the : 
doctrine of State rights, how would a tariff of thir- | 

į ty-five or forty per cent. become so? I know what | 

th I know it will be said that different | 


t 


' 
| 


is the difference? 


i 


were to be cut down to ten ' 
product of . 
Those honorable |; 


| Senators from the South who voted for the tariff | 
in 1853 or 1854, be compelled to al- | 


! 


to. 


A 
f 


That idea was thrown out distinctly, | 


H 


i! 
:| Clear, are not to be seed from the exercise 


: ‘| nishes ample securit 
As for internal improvements generally, the ` 
canals through the States by | 


| Score of expediency, to appropriations for the im- 


I do not conceive that the 
opposition of gentlemen to the appropriations for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors is sustaine 
by any principle of the Constitution, or upon any 
ground of expediency or policy, except it be on 
the vague fear that certain great interests will be in 
danger, if we exercise any powers which may be 
uestioned by anybody. I know the potency of 
at alarm which is regularly sounded upon every 
question of this kind. It has been said that it is 
‘ less objectionable to give land to the new States 
‘for internal improvements than to give money 
from the Treasury for the same objects. Where 
What is the use of this dis- 
Does it in the end save the public prop- 
Does it husband our resources? 
Does it prevent the corrupting tendencies of the 
or the increase of expenditure ? 
| Does it prevent the tendency of our system in 
teaching the people to look to the Government for 
support, instead of relying upon their own indus- 
try and their own resources ? 

Let us examine this argument fora moment. 
The system of appropriating $2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 to the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors annually, is startling to many minds. ktis- 
said that it is a great tax upon the Treasury; that 
when it is once commenced it cannot be stopped. 
Some of these gentlemen, who have such a horror 
of this system, never seem to consider that the 
fathers of the Republic—the great expounders 
| of the practical operations of the Constitution— 
| have told us, long since, that abuses of the Gov- 

ernment were not so much to be apprehended 
from the usurpation of powers not clearly given, 
as from abuses of powers conceded and unques- 
tioned. What has this Congress done within the . 
last few years? Why, gratuitously, voluntarily, 
without any demand in public sentiment for such 
ia thing, they have given away 15,000,000 or 
! 20,000,000 acres of public lands, or $30,000,000: 
: or $40,000,000. worth of property in bounty land 
warrants. This was a gratuitous pandering to 
the appetite for popularity, in my opinion. There 
was no claim or demand set up on the part of re- 
cipients. The soldiers who fought in our wars 
had received their pay, according to promise, and’ 
something extra. Tee had received bounties ac- 
cording to promise; and then, after all that, a prop- 
osition was introduced to appropriate 15,000,000 
or 20,000,000 acres—to ‘distribute $30,000,000 
| worth or more of property among the soldiers and 
their assignees, and not a voice was raised against 
‘it. This was done, too, under the war-makin 
power, on the ground that it was proper to culti- 
vate and stimulate the military spirit of the people 
of this country—as if it needed husbanding—as if P 
there were not sufficient rewards and inducements 
besides those of land:and money, to rouse into 
action the gallantry and patriotism of our citizen- 
soldiers. Under the clearly-conceded power of 
making war, $20,000,000 or 430,000,000 worth of 
property was gratuitously granted without saying 
a word—at one sWoop—by a single vote. ` The 
i yeas and nays were not called even; and yet the 
proposition to appropriate $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 
annually, for clearing out the rivers and improving 
the harori of the West, is enormous and éxtrav- 
agant waste, and against the Constitution. Scarce- 
ly a mail arrives from the great West that does 
not bring tidings of lives lost by the obstructions | 


in the navigation of the rivers—obstructions in the 


| great rivers which no one State has sufficient re- 
i sources to remove, and none have jurisdiction over 
them; yet gentlemen resolutely oppose any inter- 
ference by the General Government. Gross abuses 
in the expenditures under this Government, it ig 


of contested powers, for they are always watched 
and guarded with greater wisdom than others; and 
: it is well enough that they should be. This fur- 
y that the power to improve the 
rivers and harbors of the West will not be abused. 
I must not be understood as addressing my re- 
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marks to the gentlemen of the Northwest upon 
this subject. any of them, I believe, are sin- 
cerely in favor of the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and but few, if any, from that section of 
the country avow their opposition to this policy; 
but somehow or other we can never get a bill 
through. There is a manifest reluctance on the 
part of some of the av 
to come to the vote. The formidable opposition 
comes from the South. Ie it unreasonable to ask 
appropriations for the improvement of the Speck 
rivers and harbors of the nation, when the Gov- 
ernment expends millions, from year to year, on 


other objects not more clearly warranted by the . 


Constitution ? Ten millions are annually expended 
on the navy for the protection and advancement 
of foreign commerce; and how many millions for 
the coast survey, to lessen the risks of the carry- 
ing-trade between the States ov the Atlantic? How 
much annually for the maintenance of the light- 
house system, to guide the coasting veasels in the 
darkness and in the tempests? But not one cent 
is to be given to improve or light u ‘the great 
waters of the West. To do this would be unrea- 
sonable and unconstitutional, according to the 
doctrine of a large and respectable class of our 
statesmen. ` ' A 
The Constitution gives to Congress the power 
ate commerce, internal as well as external, 
diction of the sea-coast and the navi- 
gable waters of the interior follows this grant. I 
know there is a pointin this view of the case which 
creates some uneasiness. This power of regulating 
internal commerce and jurisdiction over commerce 
between the States, islooked upon with somealarm. 
But the power to regulate gives no power to pro- 
hibit ale There is the safety. We do regulate 
internal commerce now. We establish ports of 
entry, and require a registry of vessels trading 
upon our great Western waters, just as we do in 
regard to those er in foreign trade. Accord- 
inz to a late decision of the Supreme Court, the 
Wheeling bridge is to be abated as a nuisance, 
because it obstructs a great channel of internal 


to . 
and the juris 


commerce within the jurisdiction of the United 


States. 

1 trust I have shown th 
ment of the rivers and harbors of the West follow 
the distribution of the public lands among the 
States, the evil would not be so great, nor the 
questions of constitutional power so doubtful, as 
the gentlemen of State-Rights politics have sup- 

osed. Is it nota strange, not to 
doctrine that you can give millions to light up th 
sen-coast, but you cannot light up the darkness 
which often enshrouds the vessels on the rivers 
of the West? You cannot clear the snags out of 
the Mississippi, nor affgrd any faeilities to the 
navigation of that great river, though you may 
spend millions on the coast survey. To exercise 
the same powers over the navigable waters of the 
interior that you do over the bays and harbors an 
seas on the Atlantic coast, it is said, would be con- 


trary tothe State-Rights doctrine, and that is the’| 


palladium of the Union. According to the teaching 


of those who hold this doctrine, to exercise the | 


regulating internal commerce that 


same powers in l ë 
y er foreign trade might be dangerous 


are exercised ov 


to a great interest often alluded to in the debates | the lands in Minnesota Territory. On what prin- , 
ofthis Chamber. I have already noticed that the ciple, then, or in pursuance of what policy, do we 
power to regulate does not carry with it the power *_ propose to get this large additional territory from 
to prohibit commerce in any species of property; | the Indians embraced in the late treaties? Itis 
but 1 am not prepared to say that an absolute pro- ‘ simply a result of the practice and policy ‘of the 


hibition of all commerce between the States in the 
species of property referred to would not be the 
best thing which could be done for the promotion 
of that great i 
not be done, because there is no powerto prohibit 
comnierce in the Constitution. : 

I must recur for a moment to the argument of 


the Senator from Michigan, that we have no power ` 


ander the Constitution to distribute the public lands 
among the States, except upon a principle of per- 
fect equality, and that such exact equality is onl 
to be foun 
into the Treasury, and letting them pass into the 
general expenditure. Ifall willagree to that, I am 
wiling, But the new States will not agree to that. 
We are disregarding that policy in what we do at 
every session. 
ual distribution; but because we cannot have a 
distribution upon any plan of exact justice, is it 


owed friends of this policy - 


hat, should the improve- | 


FE 


nterest in the South. But that can- , 


in the practice of paying the proceeds _ 


The lands are in a course of un- . 


Grant of Lend to lowa—Mr. Bell. 


| sound policy to say that we will not have it at all? 
|| Over 20,000,000 acres have been given to the 
i, new States for various purposes, 14,000,000 or 

` 15,000,000 of which have gone directly for in- 
-i ternal improvements, and the old States are not to 
have a share, because the fund cannot be divided 
with exact ve to each. Is that a principle of 
sound legislation? Is not the true policy to get as 
near an approximation to justice as we can? We 
have made larger grants of this common property 
to the new States, which was unjust to the old 
States, and a wrong. Is it in violation of the 
Constitution to right that wrong by granting an 


I 


t 


now it is contended that we have no power to 


‘correct an abuse growing out of an unconstitu- || 


tional act of Congress. But I think that is nota 
practical view of the subject, nor one quite con- 


sistent with common sense and justice. There: 


are some cases where it might and ought to be 
done. I thought the position of a late Adminis- 
tration—when the Government, by its own act, 
when, by its own officers, it had placed an ob- 
struction in one of the great navigable rivers of 
the West, (the Ohio,) and yet denied the power 


to remove the obstruction placed there by Federal i 


authority—was an error, and an over-strained case 
of conscience. : 


There is one other view of the subject which T~; 


wish to touch upon before I close. e have more 
than 200,000,000 acres of land already surveyed 
and open for settlement, after making all proper 
deductions for overflowed, barren, and- bounty 
tates of the Northwest— 


4 


t 


l; §2 
about $400,000 or. $500,000 to be paid down 
| state this for thé purpose of calling the attention 
of the public and of the Senate to these facts, that 
l their bearings may be considered and understood. 
” Fhe three Statés of Wisconsin; Lowa, and Mis- 
| gouri, have sixty or seventy millions of unappro- 
urveyed and open to market within 


ie 
t 
t 


|! priated lands s 
© their limits. 

guished to all of it, except a small portion in Iowa, 
The Indian title will be speedily extinguished to 


emigrants and se 
eae Wie territory, as stated by 
from 


offering a free access for their produce to market, 
nor upon any but the most fertile lands. The 
Senator from Michigan stated distinctly, and in 


the interior of any territory where the lands are 
not accessible to market, no matter how rich they 
may be; they will settle only upon the rich lands on” 
navigable streams. The rich lands upon the nav- 
igable streams in Wisconsin and Towa are chiefly 
taken up, and therefore there is a necessity for 
€ more treaties with the Indians in order to keep u 
"a supply of the best quality of lands: The Jakes 
and rivers,and rich lands of the Northwest, to our 
, furthest limits, must be thrown open to settlement 
| by emigrants before they can be expected to enter 


t 
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ual proportion of these lands to the old States? © 


The’ Indian title has been extin- | 


d settlers upon their arrival in a new- ; 
the Senator `; 
ichigan, ‘They will make no selection or : 
settlement of lands except’ upon water-courses ` 


so many words, that new settlers will not go into’ 
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and settle upon second-rate lands, or upon even: 
rich lands, when not eligibly situated as to mar- 

ket. Iowa, bordering on this country to which 

-| the Indian title has been so. recently extinguished, 

. had, in 1849, of lands surveyed within her limits, 

| twenty-seven millions. Deducting two millions 

for subsequent one or sales, and still 

| there are twenty-five millions. Wisconsin, on the 

| opposite side of the Mississippi, has quite as large 

a proportion of unsold lands; and yet treaties are ' 
made to obtain thirty millions more in order to 

furnish a chain of settlements on streams and lakes 

accessible to market, and to attract emigration. 

| Ihave stated that in Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 

uand Wisconsin, and Missouri alone, there are 
1} 100,000,000 acres surveyed, and yet unsold or 


t 


“unsettled. No wonder, then, that the Senator 
'! from Michigan should warn us that some new, 
still more unequal and unjust mode of disposing 
of the public domain, might soon be devised; no 
wonder that the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
many of his constituents, have taken up the idea 
that the principle upon which the new States have 
‘ been settled does not afford sufficient inducements 
to immigration, and that, in order to tempt settlers 
to the interior sections of the State, and to swell 
the population, the land should be granted on con- 
dition of occupancy only. It is thus that from 
the too liberal policy of the Government in bring- 
ing fresh lands into market, far beyond any regu- 
lar demand for them, has sprung the idea that 
in those new States the true policy of the Govern- 
ment is to make a free gift of the public domain 
| to actual -settlers. In the meantime, the Indians 
| are to be chased stilt further and further into the 
jj wilderness, to add new millions of lands to the 
| two hundred already prepared for settlement. As 
| for the Indian tribes, they are to be so drawn to- 
i| gether that they will exterminate each other, or 
ii make war upon the frontier. Such is the policy 
‘which is more than threatened. Formy part, sir, 
I do not hold it to be good policy to hold out in- 
, ducements for ship loads of emigrants to come and" 
xe possession of the public lands. I do not 


‘ 
i 
i 

1 

J! 


i take 
know that I should object to making provision for 
some of my Irish connections, or for the Germans, 
to a reasonable extent, but I object to the policy 
of inviting whole communities of men of different 

- races, of different habits and mode of thought, of 
races who hold. to the cultivation “of their own 
` language exclusively, and will never be content 
' until their language shall be the language of our 
laws. I have no objection to the rapid. settle- 

. ment of the West, We. could: not prevent it if 

| we would. It is manifest destiny. But 1 do not 

think it is sound policy to be adding millions and - 
millions of acres to the stock of unsold lands, 
ti while we have already so many millions on hand, 
|| which only tempt to new and mischievous theories. 

‘| Edo not desire to crowd the population in the West; 
-i but E want some fair proportion of the lands that’ 
| are surveyed ‘and open to settlement — of, 
before we epen new territories and build up new | 
| States. Why, ina few years the new States will’ 
| beable to control this Confederacy, and I can see - 
no wisdom in hastening that day. The old men 
‘of the present generation may not see that day; 
but the rising generation and the young agpirgnts 
of this day may expect to see the time when the 
new, States, including California, Oregon, New 
Mexico, and the States we are proposing to make 
north of Minnesota, will control the Union. They" 
will do it in the natural course of things soon 
‘enough. They will then have the power to settle 
all questéons of relation to the public lands in their 

own way. i : i 
T had propose 


ee 


i 
i 


| 


d to submit some other views on 

this subject, but I forbear, I- do not want to ask 

' the indulgence of the Senate again. T will, there- 

i fore, conclude what I have to say now. 
At the last session of Congress we passed’ 

. bill giving 2,500,000 acres to Illinois. Ihave said 

+. tó the honorable Senators from Towa, and I would 

i| gay to the Senators from Wisconsin ang Missouri, 

© Ishall not oppose these bills of yours; let them 

[ will not make fish of oné and flesh of an- 


i go. 
' other. I will not say to the youngest and weakest 
| State of the Union—weakest in point of popula- 


| tion, though strong in the straight-forward and 
l manty course of her representatives on this floor— 
! you shall make an exception. We have given` 
| fands to Illinois, and T will not refuse an: equal 
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quantity to other new States. Whatever injus- | 


tice may be done to the old States, I think it | 
sound policy to cultivate a kind and generous feel- | 
ing on the part of the new States—to be just, and 
generous, and liberal to them. But I think the 


{| 


| that he may seek to strengthen himself, and con- 
_ ciliate the French people to his despotic rule by 
avenging some pretended insult of this Govern- 


t to France by a former Administration? This 


; men 


; ia mere speculation, of course. I come back to 


should no longer hesitate to do justice to the appli- . the main suggestion. -I think there will be a war in 


cation of the old States to have their proportion of 
this common property set apart for them. 


| 
! 


Europe in less than three years, and that we shall 
be involved in it; and my opinion is, that all our | 


| 


the system and the principle upon which those 
appropriations are made. I take the very illustra- 
tion he gives, as an instance of the reason of the 
rule which I laid down. He said we make navy- 
yards on the sea-coast, and that, of course, those 

laces where the navy-yards are made are more 
Penefited than others. ‘That is true, to some ex- 
tent, but the design of those navy-yards is to main- 


I would be glad, as 1 said at the beginning of :. surplus resources should be applied diligently to |i tain a navy; and that is a general object in which 


my remarks, if the question involved in this |’ the strengthening of our military and naval power 
amendment could be presented separately, so that - and resources, in adding to our steam marine, 


we could go into the consideration of the whole © especially, by building screw or other steamships. 
uestion, divested of all embarrassments. If I: If we could expend so much profitably, I would 
thought it would meet the approbation of the Sen- : 


ate, 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands. I would bring forward a proposition reviv- 
ing the act of 1841 at once, believing, as I do, 
that the fact or principle upon which it stands re- 
pealed by the letter of the act, does not exist 
according to the spirit of it. 
this proposition myself, but that 


would myself bring forward a proposition « this year; and if, in the next three years, we 


I say I would make | 
feel restrained | 


vote $5,000,000 extra to the increase of the navy 


‘ could expend $100,000,000 in preparing for war, 
it would be the best means in our power to keep 
out of war, and to prevent the insults which we 
will not be likely to submit to. And again, look- 


| 


1 


pride, if any state of circumstances should arise 
when either duty or honor, or our own safety, 


i 


by some considerations altogether foreign to this |i should require us to strike, we ought to be in a 


subject. 


I take a different view from some other 'i condition to strike with effect. 


I wantno bravado, ` 


entlemen of some of the other questions pending |: no boasting, no blustering; but it is due to our 
In this country at this time. I do not mean to go ', position, to the character of our Government and 


into them now. When I go into them, I wish to 
do it fully. My opinion is that great principles 
of public policy require, if our expenditures are 
„to goon increasing, as they will, they should be 
outward as far as possible, and not internal. 
seems that profuse expenditure must continue to 
be authorized. This, too,is destiny. But I would 
divert it, if I could, and would throw it as much 
as possible on external objects. Its deleterious 
effects upon our republican system should be less- 
ened as much as possible; but this consideration 
would not restrain me from proposing the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public lands. 

But [ am restrained by another consideration— 
the state of things in Europe. In my opinion 
peace cannot be expected to be of long continuance 
there. There will probably be a general war, and 
at no very remote day. Louis Napoleon cannot 
stand without war, and he has sense enough to 
know it. This is my view of his position. On 


what principle the war will be waged—whether it | 


will be a combination of despotic powers against 
liberal principtes of government, or whether the 
old jealousies aud rivalries, the old idea of main- 
taining the balance of power, shall be the mov- 
ing causes—I cannot pretend to say. Whether, 
after all, England will acquiesce, and there shall 
be a general calm over Europe under the protect- 
ing wings of despotic and military power—all 


these things are veiled from our eyes; they are in |: 
In my opinion they will be revealed |, 
I am not for intervention in |! 


the future. 
at no distant day. 
the affairs of Europe, or for entangling ourselves 
there; but I say that we are not the people we 
were sixty years ago. Whenever the trial comes 
—whenever such a crisis is presented as I predict 
will arise—we shall not feel trammeled as we 
were in former times; and if there is‘anything like 
a general war in Europe, no matter who are the 
parties to it, or on what principles it may be 
waged, we will be drawn into it, whether we will 
it or not—with or without our approval of the 
policy upon which it is waged. I have listened to 
the speeches of more experienced gentlemen on 
this subject; 1 have listened to private conversa- 
tions, hoping to hear something in corroboration 
of my own views; but I have best disappointed. 
Still I adhere to them; and, for a month past, I 
have been gathering up some statistics with re- 
gard to our frontier coast—with regard to our 
1,600 miles of coast on the Pacific, and our 5,000 
miles of coast on the Atlantic. We have 6,600 
miles of sea-coast; and we are exposed to be in- 
sulted with impunity any day, and with many 


circumstances of mortification to us, by any power |! 


whom we may offend, or who may choose to of- 
fend us. It would take two or three years to put 
our coast into anything like proper condition to 
protect ourselves against shameful insult. We 
could not hold California, nor its golden resources, 
against the first maritime power of the world— 
we could not hold it against France, or any of 
the second-rate maritime powers of Europe. 
We do not know what may be the disposition of 
France towards this country. If Napoleon main- 


tains his arbitrary authority, who knows but li 


Tt: 


i! tain our honor, to discharge our duty, and pro- 


‘| to me, that I must 


i! people, that should an occasion arise demanding 
that we should declare our purposes, we shoul 
. be in a condition to command respect. If we are | 
f the great model Republic of the world, it becomes | 
us to maintain the character of a wise and an en- . 
; ergetic Government. We are not to do this by 
| declarations of what we would do, or what we 
would not do, in particular circumstances, but by 
_acting prudently—by being in a position to main- 


| vide for our safety in every exigency that is 
i likely to arise. I apprehend exigencies of a seri- 
| ous nature at no distant day; other gentlemen ma 
think differently; but, whether there shall be a 
war in Europe or not, I am of opinion that our 
navy, especially, is not upon the footing which 
our great commercial interests in any quarter of 
| the world require that it should be, to say nothing 
| of the exposed condition of our immense sea-coaat. 
: Still, these views would not prevent the establish- 
ment of some more equitable disposition of the | 
| public lands in future. 

: I have now got through these very desultory re- 

! marks, and I am sorry to have been obliged to 
detain the Senate so long. 


t 


GRANT OF LAND TO IOWA. 
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ing beyond the effect of an insult offered to our '' 


| 


| 


the whole nation is interested. This Navy guards 
the commerce, not only of the sea-coast, but of the 


i whole country; not of the East, or of the North, 


i or of the South alone, but also the commerce of 
‘the West. These appropriations are general in 


their character, general in their objects, and come 


` therefore within the legitimate sphere of our ac- 


tion. But I admitted, in the course of my remarks, 


: that there might, perhaps, be an exception to the 


| 


e 
In tHe Senate, February 17, 1852. 
The Senate having under consideration ‘A bill 
| the right of way and making a grant of Jand to the State of | 
li owa, in aid of the construction of certain railroads in said 
} 
Mr. HUNTER said: 
Mr. Presipent: When this bill was first called 
up, and when, as I supposed, it was about to be 
“acted upon, I submitted a few remarks in relation 
to it; not that I thought of arresting its passage, 
not with the design of presenting an argument on 
| the questions which it involved; but merely for the 
| purpose of aeann my own position. It seems 
ave been unfortunate in those 


anting i 


| remarks; for they have drawn down upon me crit- 
| icisms -not only from various, but from very op- 
| posite quarters, and I have been assailed for them, 
i not only by the friends, but by the foes of the 
| measure. Sir, I said—addressing myself to my | 
i Democratic friends—that we had taken ground 
' against a general system of internal improvements; - 
and I put it to them to say, if there was not dan- ` 
ger in thus adopting what would seem to be a par- . 
tial system of internal improvements; that we had 
taken ground against a general system of the dis- | 
tribution of the public lands, and that yet we were 
passing bills of this character, which would lead | 
to a partial distribution of these lands amongst a ; 
portion only of the States. | 
To this the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoveLas] | 
replied; and he said it was no objection to an ap- 
propriation that it was partial in its character; be- 
cause all appropriations must benefit some locali- 


ties more than others. I say, it is an objection to | 
aclass of appropriations, if there be partiality in i 


1 


| if the United States should 
i for this additional value imparted to their property 
; by the work of the States. To that I reply, that 


' rule, with reference to a certain class of internal 


improvements—a certain class of railroads which 
pass through the public lands; and that, in regard 
to these railroads, the Government stood in a 
somewhat different relation from that which it held 
to railroads which pass through the older States, 
where the Government owns no lands. It is no 
argument in favor of these railroads, that they in- 
crease the wealth of the country through which 
they pass, and the capacity of the people there for 
bearing taxation; because the same argument 
would apply to railroads in the older States. But 
it may be some argument, when you come to ad- 


| vert to the fact, that the Government is benefited, 


not only in the general mode in which it would be 
benefited anywhere else by the establishment of a 
railroad, but that it has a peculiar and special in- 
terest, because its property, as a land-owner, is 
improved in value by the construction of these 
improvements. 

But I said, that it was admitted that the general 
system is a dangerous one; and that we should 
practice it only in certain excepted cases; but 
that these exceptions ought to be guarded within 
rigid limits, and by certain rules, in order to pre- 
vent abuses. I said, too, that there was no other 
rule by which to guard and define these exceptions 
than this: The United States was to be treated 
as any other land owner; and any other land 
owner, when he contributed money, wauld ex- 
pect to have some return in the shape of stock. 
As an additional precaution, I suggested, that the 

rants ought to be confined to the sections which 
1e immediately upon the line of the road; because, 
when you once depart from that rule—when you 
go fifteen miles from the line of the road—the next 
step will be to go thirty miles, and the next will 
be to appropriate lands anywhere within the con- 
fines of the State. In order, then, to prevent our 


|| being betrayed into a general and wasteful sys- 


tem, if we do practice upon these exceptions, it 
would seem that we ought to be guided by some 
strict and certain rules; and I know of none more 
certain and strict than this. 

Since I made these remarks, which were uttered 
without much consideration, and upon the spur of 
the moment, I have considered the question more 
maturely; and I think I see a rule by which we 
may accomplish all the purposes of justice, as be- 
tween the United States and the new States. 
They say that the difference between these rail- 
roads and any others, is this: that, by the con- 
struction of these roads, you give an additional 
value to the lands, and therefore it would be hard, 
pay nothing in return 


I am willing to sell to the States the lands on the 
lines of the railroads, at the Government price— 
at such price as they would bring if there were no 
railroads. And if there be additional value given 
by the construction of the railroad, I am willing 
the States should have it. That would be fair. 
Nay, sir, I might be disposed to go somewhat 
further. There might be portions of those lands 


|| not worth the full Government price. I should 


be willing then to take such a price as they would 
bring without the railroads. Having done that, I 


| would leave them to the States, to derive what- 
j ever additional value they could give to these 


lands by the construction of their roads. Would 


| not that be fair? Would not that satisfy all the 


just demands of the States? They make railroads, 
or they ought to make them, only upon the sup- 


r 


. acres—was found by them to be at that time 


“used those of arithmetic, he would never have en- 


‘calculations are high] 


852. 
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position that they are to return thema fair profit— 
a profit, composed, it may be, entirely of the in- 
come of the rvad; or a profit, composed not only 
of the income of the road, but of the additional 
value given to the lands by the construction of the 
improvement. According to the proposition 
which I make, the States would derive the whole 
of this profit—they would derive, not only the in- 
come of the road, but the additional value which | 
would be given to the lands. I say, that if we : 
were to practice upon such a rule.as this, we 
would do all that was just, and save ourselves ` 


from the danger of being committed either to a!: 


general system of internal improvements on the 
one hand, or from going into a partial and un- 
equal system on the other, and of thus producing 
in either case heart-burnings and jealousies be- 


tween different sections of the county. Who, sir, | 


can doubt but that deep and bitter jealousies would 


arise from a partial and unequal distribution of the | 


benefits arising from such appropriations of the 
public property ? . 

In the course of the remarks which I made when 
this question was up before, I said that the public 
lands had been squandered; and I adverted to the 
dangers to which we were expqsed from an im- 
proper appropriation of the property of thè coun- | 
try. 1 said they were squandered, not by the land | 
States, but by Congress. I did not say 
were squandered; whether in bounty laws, or in 
appropriations to lunatic asylums, or in appropria- ' 


peared that we were indebted to them $34,713,429, | 


or $8,213,429 more than their estimate of the value 
of the iands within their limits. And if we sup 
pose them to have been taxed at the rate of two 


assumptions still more, and to a still greater extent 


by the gentlemen from the new States themselves. 


' fraction under two hundred millions of acres. 
| find that for the last ten years the average sale has 
| been about one million eight hundred thousand 
acres per annum. I find still further, by reference 
|| to the past history on this subject, that the sales 
of the public lands within the land States have not 
increased in the number of acres, from year to 
year, but have generally fallen off. Such, at least, 
is the history of the sale of public lands in Ohio, 


| making the calculation as much in his favor as 
| possible, with an approximation to the truth, I 
| will poppe: the average amount of sales to be in- 
| creased, and that they sell something like three 


: than that which is afforded by the estimate made `; 


| 


|| ally correct with regard to such matters, we have 


i 


H 


as given us from the Land Office. But by way of ; 


ow they | millions of acres per annum in the land States, | 


| cents, we owed something like $80,000,000; and if || 
| the rate of taxation was fixed at three cents per || 
' acre, we owed them between $120,000,000 and `: 
: $130,000,000. But, sir, I wish to make a cal- | 
: culation for him upon data which will help out his «: 
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they were Territories, at the public expense; and, 
as the honorable Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
BELL} very well remarked, we defended them 
from all dangers from without and from within. 
We gave them the sixteenth section or one thirty- 
sixth part, or two and seventh ninths per cent. 
of all the land within their limits; and what is 
more, we allowed them to make their own selec- 
tions. Not only did we give them six and a quar- 
ter per cent. of the entire capital in public lands 
within their borders, but we put the residue 


‘down to a low price, as low as was consistent 


I find upon inquiry at the Department, that |: 
| the quantity of land unsold in the land States is a | 
r| 


| 
i 
i 
i 


and that the lands are worth the full Government ‘| 


i price, or $1 25 per acre, with a deduction supposed 


i States possess. 


tions for railroads and canals; but I adverted to the ': to be necessary for the administration and survey |. 
fact, and charged the responsibility, if any there of the lands, which is something like twenty-one :; 


were, upon Congress: 
the sensibility of the Senator from Massachusetts, , 
(Mr. Sumner. 
sachusetts, felt his sensibilities aroused at thein- | 
justice with which the new States had been treated; 
and he rose to his feet for the purpose of awaking | 
them to a sense of the wrongs upon which they | 
had been slumbering so long. Under the very 

imposing title of justice to the land States, he has 
issued a most delightful idy! upon the subject of 
the public lands—a production in which he has 
shown that the most barren regions of political 
arithmetic are not inaccessible to the flights of his 
muse, and that he can make the dullest domain of 
prose vocal.with his poetry. But the Senator 
must permit’ me to say to him, that if he had not 
used his figures of speech far better than he then 


joyed the high reputation which he so deservedly 
ossesses, for an elegant and finished style. I have 
looked into his calculations, and I must be per- 
mitted to say, that I have never seen just such a | 
specimen of cyphering before. Whether to call it 
oetical arithmetic, or arithmetical poetry, [hardly 
ow; but I think it may be fairl 


we are deeply indebted to the land States for taxes 
for twenty-five years, at the rate of one cent an 
acre, or, probably, at the rate of two or three cents 


It seems that this excited | 


said that his || 
metaphorical. He says | 


cents per acre. 


This I believe is the estimate of |: 


the expense for purchase, survey, and administra- |: 


The Senator far-away from Mas- |; tion, as made by the Senator from Michigan, (Mr. | 


Feten,] in a report made in July, 1850. I put, 


therefore, the highest income from the sale of the | 
000,000 per annum, 
| an income which is probably much beyond what | 


: lands within the States at 
; May fairly be expected if we estimate upon the 


| state the amount, to satisfy the Senator from Mas- 
: sachusetts, well knowing that we can make no 


| calculations which do more than approximate the | 


i truth, 


haust the two hundred millions of acres in some- 
thing less than sixty-seven years. An annuity 
of three millions of dollars for sixty-seven years 
would be worth, according to the tables, a frac- 
tion over $50,000,000; and we owe them, accord- 


| the taxation at one cent per acre, and between 
i $120,000,000 and $130,000,000, at two cents per 
acre, and more than $200,000,000 at three cents 


all the customs likely to be received would not 


which saves us from utter bankruptcy is, that we 
did not own ten times as: much land as we hap- 


peracre. Hehascalculated the amount. He has 
given the debits and credits; and he makes it out 
that we owed the land Sates, in 1849, even at the 
rate of one cent per acre, at least $60,000,000 for 
taxes, which they had an be ae right to have 
imposed upon the public lands. At two cents an 


acre, we should have owed, upon the basis of his |/ 


calculations, somewhere about $130,000,600, and 
at three cents a little over $200,000,000. 

Mr. President, it so happens that the subject of 
public lands was before us here in 1840, and it 
was referred to a committee composed chiefly of 
gentlemen from the land States, and they made a 
calculation as to the value of the public lands at 
that time. 


States until they were exhausted, and found the ' 
value of that annuity for the term of years so as- | 
certained. From this principal sum they deducted 
such an amount as would pay the expense of ad- 
ministering these lands; the entire value of these 
lands—about one hundred and sixty millions of 


$26,400,000. But, sir, they were not aware of. 
the fact that they were understating their own case. 
No Senator from Massachusetts had then appeared 
to inform them as to the large amount of the in- 
debtedness of the General Government to them. 
After deducting for the nine years the $2,809,619, | 


They estimated the probable annual |: 
amount to be derived from the public lands in the: 


pened te possess. For it is very evident, from 
the gentleman’s calculations, that the more land 
we own, the larger will be our debt and the poorer 
we shall become. Calculations like these, Mr. 
President, must be founded on error somewhere; 


some respects, if the conclusions are well drawn, 
for the results are such as must startle even the 
most common observer. f 
How does he propose to lay the taxes? At the 
rate of one cent, “probably of two or three cents,” 
per acre, and on land that would not, after the ex- 
pense of administration, average in value more 
| than a dollar per acre. This would be one per 


would be two per cent.; and at three cents 
: three per cent. Was such taxation ever heard of 
“in any State in this Union? In the Senator’s own 
: State, (Massachusetts,) which has a small superfi- 
| cial extent, and has many large towns and much 
| capital, I understand that the tax does not exceed 
i seven mills on the, dollar, or seven tenths of one 
|- per cent.; and yet he thinks it just to charge one, 


; are wild and still in possession of the Indians, and 
we refuse to allow it But I pray to know if the 


history of the past does not show that we have 
compensated the land States for the right of taxa- 


which he says we owed for taxation annually, itap- 


tion. In the first place, we sustained them, while 


Three millions of acres per annum would ex»! 


| ing to the estimates of the Senator from Massachv- : 
, Betts, something more than $60,000,000, estimating | 


per acre,—a debt which all the public lands and | 


the data upon which they rest must be false in 


cent. on every acre; at two cents on an acre it, 
Tr acre j 


: two, or three per cent. on lands, many of which | 


, thinks it very unjust towards the land States if 


i 


basis of the present land sales. I designedly over- :: 
l 


with the interest of the land States—for I could 
show that if. we sell them at a lower price it would 
effect great mischief in the States themselves; as 
fast, too, as they were sold, we gave them five per 
cent. of the amount received, after deducting the 
expenses of survey and sale. Nor is-this all; for 
according to the statement of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Michigan, (Mr. FeLcu,} who is gener- 


given them something like ten or eleven millions 
of acres for purposes of internal improvements. 
Now, is not this an abundant compensation for 
the relinquishment of the right of taxation, if they 
ever had it? But the honorable Senator from 
Michigan says they are not equal to the other 
States, if they have not this right; and he rather 
seems to argue that they have it on account of the 
eminent domain which, he says, all sovereign 
Equal how? hy, the States 
are not all equal in point of property, but they are 
equal in franchises and privileges. These land 
States can do whatever any other States in this 
Confederacy can do. How many States grant 
charters for banks or railroads, and agree, by a 
contract, not to tax them fora certain time. Are 
they unequal, because they thus disable themselves 
from taxing this species of property? How, then, 
are the States who agree by compact with the 
United States, and upon a fair and full considera- 
tion, not to tax the public lands, unequal in point 
of dignity, power or privilege, to theirconfederates ? 
It is a mere property arrangement, made with their 
own consent, and affecting. not their political rights, 
but their wealth. Let us suppose, sir—what might 
well happen—that the lands were their own, and 
sold to companies or individuals, upon the condi- 
tion that they were to be exempt from taxation for 


| a term of years: would that place them in a con- 
; dition of inferiority ascompared with the co-States? . 
| How, then, does it vary their position, if this 


compact be made with the United States, and 
especially if it be made uponconsiderations which 
are valuable in a moral, a political, and a pecuni- 
ary point of view? It is to be observed, too, that 
the General Government does not force them to 
come in as States. On the contrary, it says: So 


: long as you choose to remain in a territorial con- 
enable us to pay for along time. The only thing | 


dition, we will support your Government, and you 
shall be at no expense; but if you choose to come 
into the Union as a State, when you have popu- 
lation enough to entitle you to one representative 
in the House, we will admit you, with the one rep- 
resentative in the House and two Senators on this 
floor—in fact, with more political privileges than a 
majority of the old States possess, and with a far 
larger proportional share of the patronage of the 


General Government; for on the frontiers the larger 


portion of the Army is generally posted, and there, 
too, a large portion of the machinery is placed 


| which is necessary for the disposition of the pub- 
i lic lands. : 


How, then, can it be said that the land States 
are treated with injustice? They have nothing 


' which Í am unwilling they should have, and I do 


not-mention these things with any view to object 
to what they have had, but rather to repel and re- 
pudiate the charge that we have treated them with 


| Injustice, or that I, in particular, would sanction 


ang 


course which is unjust in relation to them. 

ut, Mr. President, I will not follow the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts any further. I know that 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. UxpER- 
woop) is preparing a broadside oF mathematics 
[laughter] for him from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Somner,] and I think I can foretell what is to be 
the result of that contest. I have some reason to 
believe that he will soon be in hot pursuit of him. 
Sir, the only doubt I have in my mind in relation 
to it is, whether the Senator from Kentucky will 
ever be able to overtake the gentleman from Mas- 
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oe < = rahe. aa he wp f that Senator | the old States had not received their share of the || a complaint, it would seem to me that it devolved 
P meee He was careering |i land; but he also kindly assured us that he meant |! on him to show the existenceof the power. Has 


th ild horse of Burger; or fleeter ‘: S 
oe hia Oan. ; . : Rights party.” He was disposed to tread lightly 


still, on his own locomotive, an engine which 
seems to travel quite as well by water as by land, 
if we are to trust to the march of his own poetry, 
tor it dashes not only “ Tramp! tramp! along the 
land,” but ‘Splash! splash! along the sea. 
{Laughter.} i 

T make no pretensions to the gift of prophecy, 
but one thing I will venture to predict: Whether 
the Senator trom Kentucky will ever overtake the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I do not know; 
butifever he brings him within the reack of his arm, 
then ** woe! to the horse and woe! to the rider! ”” 
[Great laughter.] The Senator from Kentucky 
ma 
as he Senator from Massachusetts, but these old » 
Arabic numerals are familiær instruments in his 
hands. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. President, T tremble at the idea, that the 
Senator from Kentucky should get among the 
flower gardens of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
for I know him well, and I feel perfectly assured 
that not the gardens of Alcinous, nor the blandish- 
ments of Calypso, nor the cup of Circe, nor the 
charms of Armida, would seduce him into a mo- 
ment’s dalliance, if they stood in the way of his 
course to public justice. Sir, he is after his share 
of the public lands, and he would tread down these 
gay parterres as enoneoly as so much wild 
heather, if they stand between him and his object. 

f Laughter.] 

But, sir, I have a word to say to the Senator ` 
trom Kentucky. He said in the course of his re- | 
marks, that he had found me in a “constitutional | 
hobble.” Sir, had he found me in that predica- 
ment, I would have supposed that the least of his 
kind offices would have been to have helped: me 


out of súch a situation. On the contrary, he not || ‘never despond.” Sir, 


only threw me no friendly thread to guide me out | 


Í i 


on the ashes of the dead; and 


no disparagement when he called them the ‘* State- 


yet he could not 
practice upon the charitable maxim “ De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum;” for he not only accused that party 
of keeping the old States out of their share of the 
public lands, but of various other political sins and 
misdemeanors. Now, Mr. President, I beg to 
assure that Senator that so far as I am concerned, 
I consider it no dispa 
‘State-Rights man.” I assure him that in m 
case at least he may call a spade a “spade, 


7 


: without risk of giving offence, and denominate me 


. by any name which 
not figure quite so well in poetical numbers | 


i 


: locution in order to describe the persons who enter- | ` ] 
:| power to give money to the States is certainly 


scribes my opinions. lam 
sorry to hear, Mr. President, that State-Rights 
principles are at so great a discount in Tennessee 
as to make it necessary to use phrases of circum- 


tain them. I beg to tell that Senator that there is 
stilla State-Rights party in existence; that it has 
neither surrendered nor disbanded. They may 
be few in numbers. Their line may have been 


shaken and shattered by the onset of superior | 


numbers; but still they stand by the defences of 
the rights of the States and cling to the Constitu- 
tion of the country. Their flag is still flying, 


and upon its broad folds are yet to be found the ` 


stars, each one of which maintains its canal 
lace and its distinct identity. Upon that field at 
east, they do not ‘pale their ineffectual fires ” 


; before the excessive light of the great Federal sun. 


I for one, sir, do not believe so poorly of the power 


| of truth over the American people, as to suppose 


i 
| 


| 


that such a cause can be lost by their verdict. On 
the contrary, I say to them, and to all who hear 
my voice, that I conjure them in the language of 
the dying Calhoun to his colleague, and bid them 
they are few, I know, 
but perhaps not too few to stand in the breach 


of that labyrinth of error, but marched off with as || until others may come to the rescue. Let them 


much complacency as if he had left me the captive 


of his own good bow and spear. Sir, at a time | the present to the rising generation, 


when I had not read his amendment, and suppos- 
ing that it was merely a proposition to substitute 


a general for a partial system of distributing the , that I seem to hear the distant tread 


proceeds of the public lands, I said that I would 
vote for his amendment, although‘! should vote 


against the bill, even if amended; but when I made ' 


-this remark, I must confess that I was not aware of 
the nature of his proposition. What does that 
amendment propose, Mr. President? It proposes to | 
establish the old States as landlordsin the bosoms 


of the new States—a measure which could not fail ‘; 


to sow the seeds of dissension and discord between ' 
the several States of the Confederacy. And what | 
then, sir? Why, 


they shall devote them to purposes of education 
or Internal improvement. He not only proposes | 
to make the States beneficiaries of this Govern- | 
ment, but he also proposes to determine what shall | 
be their domestic legislation in regard to these | 
grants. Now, upon this principle, if that Senator | 
should have a fancy for the law of primogeniture ; | 
he would give away these lands upon the condi- | 
tion that the State Legislatures should establish | 
such a system. Or, if he should have a fancy for i 


| 


! 


the abolition of slavery in the States, he might | 
make his grants upon the condition, that the State ` 
Governments would agree‘to abolish that institu- 
tion; and thus you might draw the whole system 
of State legislation within the power of the Federal: 


t 
t 


Government. The Senator may sit here, accord- ': 


ing to this view of our powers, and direct from | 
this place the legislation of his own State. Sir, 
could anything more monstrous be conceived in ` 
_ the way of constitutional assumption? 

The Senator from Kentucky said that I was in | 
a “ constitutional hobble.” i 
this that the Constitution will never hobble him. 

am no longer surprised at the little sympathy | 
which he exhibited for my situation, as I should Í 
think he would look with something 
of contempt upon any man who would permit the 
Constitution to ‘hobble ” or impede him. 

But, Mr. President, it was reserved for the 
Senator from Tennesree [Mr. Bet] to bring out 
a formal indictment against the State Rights party | 
and all who professed their principles and opin- ` 
ions. He said that it was owing to that party that |! 


i 


am confident after `! 
‘i with a good deal of vigor. Yet after that argu- 


like a feeling ,| 
‘arguments and his votes have 
‘if 1 have rightly com- , 
and correctly under- | 
But, sir, ` 


1 
| 
i 


f 
| 
H 
| 
i 
j 
j 


| 


| 
| 


: Therefore, 


do their duty for the day, and take an appeal from 
1 who may come. 
to relieve them on the morrow. Sir, if I were to 
dare to tell the dream of my fancy, I should say 
of the thick- 
coming hosts who will rally upon the defences 
which guard the rights of the States, and who will 
restore the Constitution of the country—not, sir, 
the Constitution as it is now known in Federal 
glosses and degenerate commentaries, but in all 
the vigorous simplicity and purity of its original 
creation. . 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Tennes- 
see said that we had prevented this distribution 
and opposed it, because we could nowhere find in 


he undertakes to say how the |' the Constitution the power of the Federal Gov- 
State Legislatures shall apply these grants—that | ernment to distribut 


e money among the States. 
Sir, we could not find it; and I must say that he 
has not shown us where the power existed or how 
it was to be derived from that instrument. And 
I would say man of his speech on yesterday, 
that it seemed more designed to unsettle the opin- 
ions of others than to fix or define his ow 
made a long 


argument in favor of distribution, and 
ar said he would not go for it now, because he 

ad some idea there was to bea general war in 
Europe, and that we might desire to take a hand 
in it. Bat as he well understood how costly this 
might be, he was disposed to expend the Federal 
treasure in fleets and other mili 


tion now; and yet he would vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky, which would 
certainly make a very vigorous commencement 
of the system, as it seems to me. 
if I understood him, 
ungenerous and illiberal in claiming these grants 
for themselves, while the older States could cet 
nothing, and I thought was attacking the bill 
ment which he urged so earnestly, he concluded 
by saying that he should vote for the bill. 
1t seems to me that, in some way or other, his 

k baen strangely 
mismatched; that is to say, 
prehended his arguments 
stood his declarations as to his votes. 
he has aceused usof opposing distribution, for the 
want of the constitutional power to distribute 
money amongst the States. 


{ 


ragement to be called a ` 


n. He: 


| 


d 


tary preparations, | 
he said, he would not go for distribu- | 


He said, too, | 
that the new States were | 


Now, | 


| 


he done it? can he doit? If it exists at 
| sven by that clause of the Constitution which gives 
| Congress the right to dispose of the public prop- 
erty; and if claimed for this purpose, it must be 
' treated as un indefinite grant of power; and so in 
times past it has been treated. There is no other 
way in which he can derive it. And yet, when 
you come to apply tests to that proposition, that 
gentleman and others will shrink from it. All ad- 
mit that you cannot dispose of the proceeds of the 
lands for the establishment of a church, or for 
‘creating a nobility; because it is said the Consti- 
tution prohibits such things expressly. I concur 
with this answer. But does not the Constitution 
forbid us to exercise any powers which are not 
granted to us in express terms or by clear impli- 
cation? According to that instrument, all powers 
not thus conferred are reserved to the States. The 


all, it is 


_ hot granted expressly or by implication anywhere 
i in the Constitution, unless itis contained in the 
right to dispose of the public property. Now 
there is no reason why this power should be con- 
tained in the general right to dispose of this prop- 
erty more than any other power. If you can in- 
_fer this, you may infer any other disposition of 
the proceeds for whatever object with as much 
propriety; so that, according to this construction, 
here is an indefinite grant of power, which would 
| destroy the limitations of the Constitution’ itself. 
| But according to our construction, the power to 
dispose of the public property is not more general 


i 


i! than that of laying taxes, like the last, is so lim- 


| ited that it can only be used to carry out the powers R 
‘given by express grant or clear implication—in 
‘ which list is nowhere to be found the right to dis- 
' tribute money amongst the States. Now which 


l! construction, Mr. President, harmonizes best with 


the Constitution, his or ours? I submit it to the 
| country to say. The countr has spoken upon 
| this question heretofore, and decided against him. 


| If the right exists to distribute money, amon st 
; the States which arises from a sale of the public 
: lands, it also exists in relation to that which is 
raised by taxation. You cannot admit it in the 
one case and refuse it in the other, either in theory 
or practice. Suppose you attempt to make the dis- 
tinction. You refuse to distribute the money aris- 
ing from customs, but you invest it in the purchase 
of the Louisiana or Florida territory. The lands 
thus purchased you sell again, and the money thus 
obtained you distribute, after it has gone through 
this process. And thus you do indirectly what 
you said you could not do directly. Sir, you can- 
not. maintain the distinction between the right to 
distribute money raised in the one caseor the other. 
If the power exists in the one case, it exists also 
in the other; and if you exercise it in-the ene, you 
` will soon discover that the time is not far distant 
when you will exercise it as to both. What, sir, 
could be more dangerous than to make the States 
| dependent upon the bounty of the General Gov- 
ernment? Sir, we altered the Articles of Conféd- 
eration because they made the General Govern- 
ment dependent upon the States for supplies; and 
shall we now reverse the thing, and make the States 
dependent upon the General Government, for the . 
; means of domestic legislation? Especially shall 
we de so on the condition proposed? And what is 
that condition? The Senator from Kentucky has, 
shown us that it is to be done upon the condition 
of our controlling the domestic legislation of the 
, States, and perhaps in the end their count police. 
: And what is to bethe effect of distributing this prop- 
erty among the various sections of the Union? What 
would it beget but the bitterest strife’ and most 


', unwholesome agitation? How long, too, before 


- 


such a policy would bring on a conflict between the 

_ different classes of society in their anxiety to se- 
cure as much as possible of the plunder which such 
legislation would offer as the prizes to those who 
could effect combinations of the greatest numbers. . 

_ For, sir, there are propositions not only to distri- 

_ bute these lands among the States, but even 
amongst individuals. And yet the Senator from 
Tennessee thinks it is surprising that we should 
not agree to enter into a system which is to lead, 


` which can lead, to nothing else than the subver- 


Before making such i| jurisdiction, 


; Sion and destruction of State sovereignty and State 


—a policy, too, which must eventually 
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end in the deepest corruption of: public morals. 
Sir, if this were once done, there would be no hope 
of arresting the process of centralization wich is 
going on far too rapidly. 

But, sir, the Senator says we are opposed toa 
protective tariff, and seems disposed to ridicule 
and scoff at the opinions of those who maintain the 
great principles of free trade. Sir, it is too late 
m the day to treat with ridicule the principles of 
free trade. They have forced themselves upon 
the respert of the world; have forced themselves 
into the legislation of some of the most enlight- 
ened countries of the globe in despite of antiquated 
prejudices, and what were called vested rights. 
Sir, they will go on and will shake thrones and 
dynasties, if thrones and dynasties are interposed 
in the path of their progress. They constitute one 
of the greatest retorms of the age; and I rejoice 
to believe there is no power extant, in this coun- 
try at least, which can arrest their progress, so 


atrong are they in the affections of our people. ; 


Sir, the man who would ridicule the principles of 


free trade at this time must be rated chronologically :. 


according to the Old Style. His Anno Domini 
must be very different from that of the rest of mar- 
kind. And yet this too was one of the counts in 
the indictment which he raised against us. 

Mr. President, I have now endeavored to dis- 
pose of the objections which have been made by 
different Senators to the remarks which I offered 
on a former occasion. I come now to a different 
branch of the question. It may perhaps be asked, 
what would I do in order to prevent the evils which 
threaten us on-the one side or the other—the evil 
of having this great property.administered with- 
outa just sense of responsibility to the source of 
authority, in a system of improper, corrupt, or 
impure legislation, and on the other hand the evil 
of seeing it wasted, by being partially distributed 
among a few States for their benefit, and perhaps 

_ to the injury of the rest of the Confederacy? I 
gay there is a mode by which } believe we may 
escape both these evils, by which we may steer 
between Scylla and Charybdis, and draw to the 
pie Treasury as much money as we are eyer 
likely to derive from any other system. 


| American system. 


Sir, I say if you wish to distribute the benefits ` TV sh 
© ous and mischievous. 


of the proceeds from the sales of these lands 


equally, you must apply them to the payment of ' 


the debts and expenses of the Government. If 


you have too much money in the Treasury under 


this process, apply them to relieve the burdens of 
taxation, and t 


us you will distribute them by a : 


rule which is precisely just, and which is certainly į 


exact. You thus relieve the different portions of 
the people in the precise ratio in which they 
tribute to its revenue. But in doing this, we 


con- — 


should not lose sight of what is just to the new 


States within whose borders these lands lie; you 
must look not merely to the profit which the Gen- 
eral Government may derive from the fands, but 
also, you must have asjust reference to the settle- 


ment and increase of population within these | 


States. And in order to effect both these ends, I 
would be willing to advertise the lands at the pres- 
ent price for a certain number of years, and after 
that time I would diminish the price. In other 
words, I would graduate the price afterwards, and 
cede them to the States upon liberal terms, such 
terms as would compensate them fairly and 
erously for ONEA, them. Let us see 
this would operate upon the old States and upon the 
new. wi i 

It would have a greater tendency than any other 
one thing I can conceive of, to purify the legisla- 
tion here. 
publie fund whieh, as I said, is administered here 
without a proper sense of responsibility on the part 
of those who appropriate it. The people paying 
no taxes towards this fand, they do not scrutinize 


H 
) 


en- j, 
ow ii 


We should thus take away a large ` 


closely enough the manner in which we expend it. ` 


Do we not see that every wild scheme for which the 
projectors even would not ask money directly, is 
brought here, and aid is asked for them by appro- 
priations of public lands? We have seen petitions 
from an individual asking appropriations of land, 
enough to enable him to make a railroad across 
almost the entire breadth of the continent. An- 
other bill has passed here, more than once, I think, 
ee) Peoposie lands for the establishment of lunatic 
asylums in all the States.of the Union. Suppose 
that money had been asked for such a purpose: 


what an outcry would have been raised through- 
| out the country. We see—as the honorable Sen- 


- ator from Tennessee has said—bills brought here, : 
‘which appropriate many millions of land as. 


-and injustice of the proposed mode of dividing 


. buted. 


| stream of emigration to one portion of the coun- |; 
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| 


bounties to persons for services which have been 
fully paid long since—services that have been 
already compensated according to contract. Could 
this have been done if the money so distributed had 
to be raised by taxation upon the people? We 
see, too, a proposition to distribute these lands | 
among the States, and already a conflict is going 
on between different sections of the country —as 
witness the speeches of the Senators from Ken- , 
tucky and Michigan—in relation to the inequality ` 


them. Wesee, too, propositions to give every man 
a farm; a proposition to give land to all the exiles 
who may come from abroad, and who may be said 
to be victims of oppression; and probably we shall 
soon have a proposition to put the lands down to 
a merely nominal price. Such schemes as these 
most intallibly lead to agrarian agitations, to strife ; 
between the different sections of the Confederacy, :' 
and warfare in the very bosom of society, amongst 
its various classes, contending with each other for ` 
plunder under the forms of legislation. 

But, Mr. President, these are not all the evils 
we should escape so far as respects our legislation. 
I believe that it is a matter of cardinal importance 
to this country, that the stream of emigration and 
population should be properly directed and distri- 
I believe we should treat the stream of 
emigration precisely as we do that of trade. I 


‘would pass no laws to prohibit or discourage it, | 


nor would i give bounties to force it into false and 
artificial channels, or give it an unnatural impulse 
and energy. I believe this foreign element when 
infused in just such proportions as can be assimi- 
lated by the American y politic, is eminently 
beneficial and useful. It imparts a greater variety 
to American ideas, and gives new strength and , 
impulse to Ameriean thought. But if infused in : 
a greater proportion than can be thus assimilated, | 
it may change entirely the political current of our | 
thought and action, and destroy the identity of the ,, 
As an American I am bound © 
to say that I should regard such a result as injuri- | 
Sir, I wish to pursue the old path of our prog- ` 
ress, and to follow the landmarks to which Amer- 
ican experience has directed us. I am willing to 
receive all the additional information and assist- : 
ance, all the new light and knowledge which may ` 
be derived from any source; but still I feel bound 
to say that I choose to follow in that path which 
our forefathers marked out for us, when, if I ma 
borrow a woodman’s phrase, they ‘‘blazed their 
way ”’ through the wilderness, 
ut it may be said that it is hardly possible that 
there could be an infusion of a greater portion of 
this foreign element than we could assimilate in 
our system. 1 believe this to be true, if no false 
and unnatural direction is given to the tide of emi- 
gration by iniproper legislation; If it is left to the 
natural laws of population, to the principles of de- 
mand and supply, it would distribute itself equal- 
ly over the whole country, aecortiig toits wants 
and its fitness to receive such a population. Under - 
such circumstances, I believe all would work well ; 
and beneficially for both parties; but if, owing to |; 
extraordinary legislation, you attract the whole | 


! 
\ 
i: 
| 
[i 


try and concentrate it all there, you may have the |. 
process of naturalization going on faster than that ;: 


of nationalization, and you may then destroy that j- 


quality of our population upon which depends the |. 
success of our institutions—I mean its homogene- :. 
ouscharacter. I believe that some of the measures | 
whichare proposéd would have just such an effeet. :: 
To give every man a farm, to put down the lands |, 
to mere nominal prices, to hold out the iden of |; 
giving a farm to every man who comes here from |! 


` abroad as soon as he reaches our country, would |' 


have the effect to turn the emigration toa particu- |! 
lar section of the country and produce results like :' 


` those to which I have referred. I say, sir, that i! 


? 


i 


; and artifici 


we ought to treat thë stream of emigration and |: 
population precisely like that of commerce and | 


. trade—leave all open to free competition under just |! 


and equal laws, resorting to no extravagant legis- | 
tation, and giving no unnatural direction nor false | 
impulse to it. i 


+ 


‘York. But this is not all. 


How would such a system as I have proposed 
operate upon the new States? In my opinion it 
would be eminently beneficial. In the first place, 
it would help their finances, giving them a liberal 
and generous remuneration, and one which they 
eught to receive for their trouble in administering 
the lands; and in the next place, it would enable 
them to regulate the policy of settling their lands 
according to their own views and interests, and 
all parties in the Union would be benefited by the 
fact that these land States would become more 
conservative upon questions of this character. 
They would become breakwaters against hasty 
and mischievous innovations, and the opponents 


of any scheme which had for its object the 
v giving away of the public lands in the new States 


and Territories to anybody and everybody who 
would come and settle for a time upon them; and, 
sir, they would be eminently benefited by acquir- 
ing means and facilities for purposes of sustaining 
their own government, and they would avoid the 
temptation which would otherwise be held out to 
them te force these lands into market more rapidly 

t 


. than they are wanted for actual settlement. 


seems to me, sir, that there are two points in the 
land policy in which the new States are especially 
interested: One is, that so long as there are wild 
lands they should be owned either by the General 
Government or their own; and the next is, that 
when they are sold they should be sold no faster 
than they are wanted for purposes of actual settle- 
ment, because if sold faster they would be monop- 
olized by capitalists and speculators. They would 
be held in large quantities, vast inequalities would 
be found in the landed estates of individuals, and 


_ the seed would be sown from which would spring 


the same harvest of troubles which we have wit- 
nessed in the late anti-rent disturbances in New 
I have not stated the 
whole of the difficulties: these lands will be sold, 
not in reference to public interests, as would be 
done by the Government, but with a single view to 
private interests and individual desires. Neither 
the population hor the land would be distributed 
as evenly and equally as under a direction which 
looked alone to the supply of the wants for actual 
settlement. And further, sir, | say that this result 
of monopolizing the land in private hands would 
take place, whether the United States undertake 
to sell the lands for a mere nominal price, or 
whether you adopt the idea of giving to every 
man a farm. The moment you exceed the de- 
mand fer actual settlement in your sales or gifts, 
the excess will be sold at prices so low as to en- 
able individuals and companies to engross large 
quantities, and withdraw them from market for a 
long time at least. 

It seems to me the new States are especially 


-interested in preventing any policy which would 


force a sale of the public lands more rapidly than 
they are wanted for actual settlement; and in that 
fact you-have a guafantee that they would he 
conservative in the management of these landë. 
Their financial wants, and the interests of those 


| amongst them who already hold lands, would pre- 


vent them from putting them too low, so as to 


' force them into market too rapidly; and on the 


other hand, the natural desire to increase the pop- 
ulation would probably put them so low as would 
fully satisfy the demands for settlement. The 
result of all this would-be to concentrate the ad- 
vancing colamn of population, as it penétrated 
into the wilderness; it would march with a more 
measured tread, perhaps, but certainly with n 
more assured and firmer pace. 

New States would not be brought in so rapidly 
as heretofore; but when they came, they would 
enter with a more matured thought and, perhaps, 
a wiser purpose; at any rate, with a purpose more 
consistent with those of the residue of the Confed- 
eracy. Our population would probably not be as 
much dispersed as it has been by laws which 
tempted it too rapidly and too far into the wilder- 
ness; for I agree with the Senator from Tennessee 
that the too rapid extinguishment of the Indian 
title has probably had this effect. 

If the poliey which I have indicated should have 
the effect of concentrating somewhat more our 
population in the new States, and ofg-onsolidating, 
as I said before, the advancing column of emigra- 
tion, it would. be beneficial, ag “it seems to me, to 
all the States, new and old; for while, on the one 
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hand, population would thus be distributed more |! 


equally, on the other these new societies would `. 
have more time to complete their organization, and 
to assimilate themselves to the residue of the sys- 
tem to which they were to be attached. 

Sir, in whatever point of view I look at the 
question, I see eminent moral and political advan- 
tages to be derived trom intrusting the administra- 
tion of this property to the States themselves. 
But I acknowledge, that in all this I have been 
chiefly actuated by a wish to diminish, so far as it 
can be done, the patronage of the General Govern- 
ment where it is not necessary, and to transfer it 
to the States. I have been anxious to remove from 
this body all temptation to a system of legislation 
which may lead to strife between sections and 
classes. I have been desirous to save the country | 
from the mortifying spectacle of beholding this ` 
vast public property thrown into the arena as a 

rize for contending sections, or worse, the stake, 
or which classes were to play in a still more em- 
bittered rivalry. And, sir, I believe that if ever 
the day should come when the States of the Con- 
federacy shall look to the Government for the 
means of filling their coffers, and when individuals 
shall look to Federal legislation for the means of 
making private fortunes, or of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, not as a return for services rendered, but in 
consideration of votes to be given, that then the 
work of corruption will have been done, and the 
demoralization of public opinion will be complete. 
0, sir, can estimate sufficiently the importance 
of preserving pure and untainted the public opin- 
ion of a country? The soundness or unsoundness 
of public opinion constitutes all the difference be- 
tween a capacity and an incapacity for free insti- 
tutions, Upon the public opinion of this country 
depends, after all, the success of our experiment 
in government. Without a pure and enlightened 
blic opinion to execute our Constitution and | 
ws, what would either be worth? Not the paper, 
sir, upon which they are written. Show me a’ 
corrupt state of Ee ic opinion, and I will show 
you a people who not only require a despotic 
government, but who need a law for almost every- 
thing. On the other hand, if a perfectly pure and 
enlightened pablic opinion were possible, such a 
people would scarcely require a law for anything. 

e, sir, who would taint and pollute this, would 
infect the atmosphere which we breathe: and would 
poison the spring from which we drink, for it is 
the very element in which our institutions “ live 
and move and have their being.” We may have 
strife between different sections; we may have 
turmoil in our legislation; we may have political 
aspirants and demagogues agitating for purposes 
of personal ambition; here and there we may find 
excitement among portions of the people; but these 
are the bubbles which float away upon the surface, 
while beneath, strong without rage, flows thedeep 
current of the sober second thought of the people, 
which will sweep away every obstruction in its 
course to empire, so long’as it follows the land- ‘! 
marks which wisdom and experience have estab- |; 
lished to define its limits and direct its way. | 


t 


ij 
Mr. BELL said: 1 would not ask the indul- ' 
gence of the Senate for the purpose of adding any- 
thing upon the subject to the extended remarks 
which I made yesterday, except to reply to a few ' 
of the strictures of the honorable Senator from 
Virginia. 
, As to his suggestions in reference to the gradua- | 
tion of the prices of the public lands by a scale 
regulated by the number of years the lands have , 
been in market, I believe that project has been 
once or twice discussed in former years, and I 
know that 4 great deal may be said uponit. The '' 
argument is plausible, and Congress seems here- | 
tofore to have been pretty equally balanced on : 
that subject; but I believe the proposition was de- | 
feated in one or both Houses of Congress upon a : 
direct vote. The proposition has been presented, , 
also, to transfer the public lands to the new States, | 
to be administered by them for the General Gov- | 
ernment. 1 do not feel at liberty to go into any ; 
argument on these subjects, nor do I hace that T: 
should be opposed to a well-devised scheme for iF 
disposing of the public lands in that way. But’ 
the Senator seems to take exceptions to certain i 
passages of my remarks on esterday as being <; 
unjust to his own position, and to others, as being | 


. were ever objecting to the want of constitutional 
' power upon every 


, I did not employ so harsh a term as that of ab- | 
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inconsistent with themselves. I did not think it 
proper to interrupt the honorable Senator in the 
midst of his speech, because he seemed to have 
carefully arranged some beautiful episodes, found- 
ed on what I had said, with a view to give in- | 
creased interest to the main body of his argument; ; 
and if I had interrupted him, I might have spoiled 
their effect. The honorable Senator assumed that : 
T had undertaken to disclaim any intention to dis- 
parage the State-Rights party, which, it seems, he 
considers presumptuous and offensive. I should 
be very sorry to have said anything of that kind; 
and it seemed to me that the honorable Senator 
gave a strained construction to my remarks in 
order to adapt them to the particular views and 


`. observations which he evidently desired to submit. 


In the few remarks made by me on taking the floor 
on this subject several days ago, I said that I pro- 
posed to take some notice of the course of the gen- 
tlemen of the State-Rights party on the question 
before the Senate, but that in doing so, I meant no 
disparagement to them personally. My excep- 
tions were to their policy in relation to the dispo- 
sition of the public lands. My remarks were 
founded upon some of the views presented by the 
honorable Senator in his first speech. I am fully 
aware of the high claims which the State-Rights 
arty, or those gentlemen who are understood to 
elong to that party, have personally upon the 
respect of the country. The particular point to 
which I had reference, was what the honorable 
Senator said in relation to internal improvements... 
And I did not then, as I do not now, understand 
upon what grounds the Senator got clear of the 
argument in favor of the constitutional power of . 
Congress to dispose of the public lands in the way 
roposed by the amendment under consideration. | 
Whether I constitute any portion of the system, ' 
or am one of those bodies which wheel round the 
Federal sun or not, I do not undertake to say. || 
That must be left to others to decide, according | 
to their construction of my public course. tj 
The honorable Senator seems to me to have |! 
overstrained theconstruction of my argument upon i! 
another point, in order to introduce some further || 
remarks of his own, not strictly in reply to any- 
thing I really did say. The honorable Senator 
says that I undertook to ridicule the doctrine of 
free trade. Mr. President, I said not one word 
about the doctrine of free trade or its principles. 
I may have been properly understood as making 


, Some remarks in regard to the course of some gen- 


tlemen in the Senate of the State-Rights party, 
who advocate that doctrine; but | am sure I made 
no allusion whatever to the doctrine itself. I did 
not propose yesterday, nor do I now propose, to 
enter into a discussion of the propriety or impro- 
priety of adopting that policy in this country. I 
should not pretend to employ, nor have I the fac- 


i ulty to employ, with any effect, that powerful - 


weapon in argument—ridicule. But the honorable ` 
Senator chooses to infer that I attempted to ridi- 
cule the doctrine of the Free-Trade party, from the i! 
tenor of what I said in relation to the course of | 
the State-Rights party on the subject of the tariff. | 
I did attempt to expose what appeared to me the 
inconsistency of those State-Rights gentlemen, who 


roposition which arises for || 
the more equal distribution of the public domain; | 
and in the course of my remarks upon this ‘point, i 
I alluded to what I might have called the absurdity | 
of their course upon the subject of the tariff; but !: 


surdity, in what I then said. I contended that the 


principle that it was dangerous on any question — 
to go beyond the powers expressly enumerated | 
in the Constitution, lest it might affect this great | 
policy of the South, or a portion of the South, in 
opposing the protective policy in this country. 
ow, sir, how do they make out the unconstitu- . 
tionality of this policy? They admitted, some 


: twenty years-ago, by the compromise tariff of | 


1833, that a tariff of twenty per cent. was not un- || 
constitutional. In 1846 I’ understand the honor- |’ 
able Senator voted for the tariff of that year, im- || 
posing upon some articles thirty per cent.—upon ‘| 
others twenty-five, twenty, fifteen, ten, and so on. ij 
In the course of my remarkson yesterday, I asked j! 
any gentleman, who had the power and disposition i! 
to expound to me, wherein, or by what rule of | 


construction, thirty-five per cent, became uncon- 
stitutional, when thirty was conatitutional.* 
MrgHUNTER. If the Senator will allow me 
to explain, I will say that 1 never opposed a tariff 
on constitutional grounds. I opposed it on the 


‘ground of expediency. Those who take consti- 


tutional grounds may explain their position. 

Mr. BELL. I was not aware of that. l had 
taken the Senator as a perfect type of the State- 
Rights school—as one of the straightest sect. I 
supposed that he considered the protective pyinci- 
ple as a violation of the Constitution. 1 am hap- 
py to hear that he does not belong strictly to that 
school. He is not a real, genuine blue stocking. 
I do not know how my friend from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Buteer] classes himself. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator want a tar- 
get to fire at? 

Mr. BELL. No. Ishall take care how I fire 
in that direction. There is a great difference be- 
tween firing at random and in no particular direc- 
tion, and firing at a gentleman who sits face to 
face to you. I mean to say, that I never could 
conceive the soundness of the position assumed 
hy some gentlemen on that question. I have al- 
ways understood that opposition to the protective 
principle was a part of the State-Rights doctrine, 
and I understand that opposition generally to be 
founded upon the idea that the Constitution gives 
no such power—that the Constitution authorizes 
the raising of revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, but not for the protection of any particu- 
lar branch of industry, or of all branches together. 
This was the drift of my remarks.yesterday; and 
I appeal to every Senator who heard me if I un- 
dertook in any other manner to ridieule or dispar- 
age the principles or the classes of persons, poli- 
ticians, or statesmen, who are opposed to the tariff 
or espouse the free-trade doctrines. But as to the 
free-trade doctrine of the Senator, and upon which 
he has pronounced so glowing a eulogy, so far as 
I know, there is not one country in which the free- 
trade doctrine is practiced. There may be some 
petty States in which it is practiced; but I do not 
now remember any such. Does the honorable 
Senator mean to say that it is practiced in Eng- 
land? [ see a great deal upon that subject in the 

ublic journals, both of this country and of Eng- 

nd; but whatever they, the English, may say or 
write in their public journals and magazines, how- 
ever they may declaim or write upon it in their 
diplomacy and intercourse with this country—and 
I know England has found a weak point in Brother 
Jonathan, and is cozening him with some effect 
undoubtedly—the honorable Senator represents a 
portion of the country that should teach him that 
there is nothing real, nothing solid and true, in 
the declaration of the English Government that 
they are practicing the principles of free trade. 
1 “ppew to him if, on the article of tobacco, which 
is a Virginia article, there is free trade? No State 


; in the Union has a right ta feel more—no gentle- 


man that represents the interests of that portion 
of the country can fail to have perceived that 
there is no such thing as free trade with Great 
Britain. In what respect, and to what extent, is 
it practiced? Just so far as suits their present 


| interests of trade and manufactures., 


I am sorry to see that the honorable Senator 
from Virginia has joined the ranks of that great 
class—it is becoming great not only in America 


, but elsewhere—who broach new ideas and new 


theories, not only of political and commercial, but 
of social reform. It is upon these new ideas— 


; these cosmopolitan doctrines and principles—that 
: gentlemen of the State-Rights party acted upon the | 


this idea of universal equality in trade—this idea 
of entering into fraternity with all nations—is 


*To the Editor of the Globe: 

The following explanatory note was handed me by Mr. 
Hunter, and J request that you will insert it at the proper 
place in the shape of a note. N BELL. 

Note sy Mr. Hunter: In answering this question I did 
not go into the subject as fuily as was necessary to explain 
my opinions, because I did not feet authorized to interrupt 
you so Jong. I said that f liad never made constitutional 
objections to a protective tariff. Why, I did notstate. I 


; have never argued it on that ground, because I thought the 


argument upon the guestion of expediency was strong 
enough, and because I knew there would always be a dis- 
pute upon the particular bill, as to whether it was a reve- 
nue or protective measure. My own opinion is, that a tax 
laid upon the whole, for the purpose and end of bestowing 
adirect or indirect bounty upon a part, is against the spirit 
of the Constitution, i 


. and unrestrained intercourse between them all.” : 1 
‘| among the different States, or that the lands may 
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founded. Ft all belongs to one creed: ‘*We are | 
all one race of mankind; all the nations of the | 
earth ought to be considered as one; there should | 
be a freedom, a perfect absence of all restrictions, | 


This is the foundation of all the mischievous her- 
esies of the times. 

The honorable Senator further taxes me with 
having maintained principles different from what 
I practise, and says I have attempted, in all E have 
said, to overthrow the opinions of others and find 
objections to them, rather than state my own. He 
says that I had arraigned him for his opposition 


to any plan for securing a more equal system of | 


disposing of the public lands, upon the ground 
that there was no constitutional power in Con- 
gress to dispose of them in any other way than 
paying their proceeds into the Treasury, and let 
them be dispensed in defraying the expenditures 
of the Government; and yet that I had not pointed 


out any authority in the Constitution to dispose >! 


of them as I proposed to do: and he calls upon 
me to say where if find this power in the Consti- 
tution. I might call ufon him, in turn, to point 
to any restriction in t 

power of Congress to dispose of the public lands | 
among all the States, in proportion to their re- 
spective population and territory. _ But I have no 
disposition to evade the question in this way. [ 
say now, as | said yesterday in substance, that 


e Constitution upon the | 


i The first disposition of the public lands was to | 


the power in the Constitution over the public lands : 
: history of the country, when they were set apart 


was unrestricted, absolute, and unlimited—the 
general power, I mean, given in the Constitution 
to dispose of the public lands, to make all needful : 
rules and regulations for disposing of them, im- ‘ 
posing no inhibition against ‘their sale, and dis- : 
tributing the proceeds among the States, or trans- 
ferring them to the States in kind. The onl 

restriction ig contained in the ordinance of 1780, 
and the cession acts which have been referred to, 
viz: that they should be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit of all the States of the Union. Now, 
the general power of raising revenue for the sup- | 
port of the Government—requiring 
that revenue when raised to be paid into the Treas- ; 
ury of the United States, and then paid out for 
the common defence, general welfare, and support 
‘of Government in its various branches—is one 
thing—a distinct and separate power. The | 
lic lands form a distinct and separate fund, which ! 
is not raised by taxation, by revenue laws direct | 
or indirect, by customs or internal duties. It isa : 
fund, a large part of which was in existence at the 
time of the formation of the Constitution, and the 


remainder has been acquired by purchase or con- ‘| 


quest from foreign Governments. , 


the proceeds of *: 


üb- it 


li 


i: the Senator from Michigan will bear me out in the 


The Constitution, I repeat, made no provision | 


requiring that the public lands should be sold, and if 


the proceeds paid into the Treasury, and to còn- ; 
stitute a part of the revenue. annually raised for | 
the support of Government. Full and absolute | 

wer is given to Congress to dispose of them as | 
it may think proper, with the sole restriction that 
their disposition shall inure to the common benefit 
of all the States. It shall not be partial, or dis- | 
tributed either to the old or to the new States, but | 
shall be to them all. 
uted in kind? Will the honorable Senator from ‘ 
Virginia answer me? 

Mr. HUNTER. I think they cannot be so 
distributed. ` 

Mr. BELL. Where is the inhibition in the 
Constitution? : 

Mr. HUNTER. I would remark that a very 
important difference between the honorable Sena- | 
tor and myself is, that he thinks Congress can do | 


everything which is not prohibited, while I be- | 


lieve they can do nothing but what they are al- 
lowed to do by express grant or clear and neces- 
sary implication. r ! 
Mr. BELL. Iwill take the Senator on his own ' 
proposition. I was going on the presumption with | 
which I commenced my remarks, that he belonged | 
to the straightest sect of the State-Rights party of | 
the country; but he disavows it. It does not 
matter, however, whether he belongs to that party 
or not. My argument is the same either way, 
and I come back to the point. How can it be said 
_ to be implied necessarily in this general and ex- 
press power to dispose of the lands, subject only 
to the limitation of the ordinance of 1780, and the 
various deeds of cession, that it shall be for the 


| 
{ 
| 


Cannot those lands be distrib- || 


common benefit of all the States—that it can only 
be disposed of by paying the proceeds into the 
Treasury? Is it not an implication just as fair 
that the lands may either be first sold by the Gov- 
ernment, and the proceeds then distributed equally 


be distributéd or transferred to them in kind? 


- Where is the requisition upon Congress, either by 
implication or otherwise, to sell the lands, and let : 
` the proceeds go to the ordinary expenditures of the 


G 
E 


overnmeni? I say, then, there is no such im- 
ication fairly. arising under the Constitution. 
here is no clear and distinct inhibition of the 
power of Congress to dispose of the public domain 


‘| in any way it may adopt, save the obligation aris- 
‘| ing in the ordinance itself—that the lands shall be 
|| disposed of for the common benefit of all the States 
‘| of the Union. 


I ask the honorable Senator again 
! to show me where is the inhibition against giving 
these lands as lands—distributing them in kind 
equally among the States, upon some rule of ap- 


portionment which we should consider equitable, ' 


or approximating to equity and justice as near as 
may be. I reaffirm that none such exists. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If my friend will allow 
me, I will state that that was originally done. 


make just such a divisionas he has mentioned 
among the States in kind. : 
Mr. BELL. Ido not remember that. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is æ part of the 


\ and sold for the benefit of the State, in the days of 


the confederation. 
Mr. BELL. 


in the history of this Government; but I would 


‘| have inferred the power te make such a disposi- 


| tion of them from the terms and limitations of the 
ordinance under which these lands were ceded. 


federation accepted of them were, that they should 
be for the common benefit of all. I suppose that 
would mean that they should be distributed in kind, 
or sold, and the money given upon any equitable 
plan which Congress et adopt; provided only, 
that they should be divided equally among all the 
States, as far as practicable. I did not go fully 
into this subject Heia h I am sure that the 
honorable Senator from Michigan [Mr. FeLcH]} 
understood me to take ground distinctly that it 


gress, that they should be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit of all the States. And Iam sure that 


statement, that I argued. against his assumption 
that we had no constitutional power to dispose of 
the public lands in the manner proposed by the 
Senator from- Kentucky. 
back to the terms of the ordinance of 1780,and of 
the various cession acts, -his bill [Mr. raea 
was'unconstitutional upon the principle assum 

by himself. I mean thatif you go back to the ord- 
inance of 1780 to prove that we have no constitù- 
tional- power to distribute these lands in kind, or 
the proceeds of their sale, among the States, be- 
cause that would not be a distribution for the com- 
mon benefit of all the States, then this bill is un- 
constitutional upon the Senator’s own ground; for 


the States of the Union. It proposes to give a 
portion of the public domain to one State, to con- 
stitute a fund which will inure to her separate ben- 
‘efit forever. This bill is more objectionable on 
the score of constitutional power than.the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. ° 
Now, sir, the exception I meant to take to the 
course of the honorable Senator yesterday, sup- 
posing him to belong to the State-Rights party, 
was, that although he saw that wie and injus- 
tice was done—although he saw that this principle 
of common equality and justice between the dif- 
ferent States, under the ordinance and under the 
Constitution, was violated at every session of 
Congress—yet that he let his notions of State- 
Rights and his doctrines of the inviolability of the 
Constitution, construed according to certain rules 
of interpretation by those of his political creed— 
that he, under these ideas, suffered. this wrong to 
o on from year to pats and would not right it 
for fear that he should do wrong, or rather that he 


would do something inconsistent with his creed. 
I argued that there was too great severity in this 


I do not remember that passage : 


The terms upon which the Congress of the Con- | 


was the only limitation upon the power of Con- |, 


I said that if we went | 


it is not for the common and equal benefit of all | 


| construction of the Constitution. Idid not say 
| that it was ridiculous. Farfromit. Hesees that 
|! the public lands aredistributed unequally—millions 
by millions annually—by these partial appropria- 
;i tions by Congress—if not annually heretofore, it 
| is clear they will now become so if we do not 
, Check them. He sees that the current of legisla- 
t: tion upon this subject has broken out of itsnatural 
channels, and is flooding the plain, doing great 
© damage. What is his practicein thiscase? What 
` is his doctrine? I can do nothing (he says) to divert 
| these waters from their destructive course, and 
i! direct them into their natural channels. I will let 
|i them continue to flow until the fountain from 
| which they are derived shall be exhausted. I will 
|| not hedge up these waters. They may find their 
| way back to their natural channels as they may. 
' Others may vote or act as they think proper on 
: this subject; I stand by my inexorable notions of 

State-Rights, and a strict construction of the Con- 
‘stitution. That is the argument of the Senator 

from Virginia. It is the argument which I attempted 

to bring to the view of the Senate yesterday— 
meaning nothing offensive to any gentleman who 
meant to stand upon these grounds. I didnot say 
that these State-Rights doctrines were of no value; 
for political fortunes are made by standing on 
grounds that extend to the country no greater 
' benefits than such doctrines as these. He will let 
‘ things go on in their irregular and wrongful course. 
, Whatever injustice or inequality there is in this 
‘mode of disposing of the public lands, it must 
' continue. e says it is irregular, it is true; it is 
in violation of sound common sense and sacred 

principles of justice, but I cannot restrict it. I 
| Cannot assist others in diverting.this wasteful cur- 
; rent; for they will not agree with me in my mode 
of bringing these waters into their natural chan- 
nels. Therefore, | will not agree to anything 
which tends to dam up these waters, or divert 
them into their proper course. 

Another point in relation to the course of the 
| honorable Senator on this subject. I did not ad- 
ı vert to it in my remarks yesterday, because it had 
passed out of my mind. In his final speech on 
this subject, he said he was opposed to a general 
| system of internal improvement, and he feared that 
| the practice of granting lands to these new States 
| for objects of internal improvement would lead to 
| the adoption of a general system, which he ab- 
horred; but he preferred, after all, that these lands 
|| should continue to be granted.to the new States, 
i rather than a system of internal improvement 
should be introduced. I believe I do not misrep- 
resent the argument of the Senator. [Mr. Hunter 
bowed assent.] I have apprehended him fully. 
That is one point which I intended to bring to the 
notice of the Senator yesterday. Let us see how 
|| far he is willing to goon this subject. Though 
these lands should alt be misappropriated or mis- 
applied, in violation of the express terms of the 
ordinance of 1780, (if the practice is continued to 
the extent of aber rbing the whele—and when you 
admit the practice to any extent, where is the 
| stopping place,) according to the argument of the 
honorable Senator, he will let the whole of this 
magnificent fund of 2,000,000 acres of land, unap- 
i: propriated and now surveyed in the States, be ap- 
ii propriated to internal improvements only in the 
i| new States, and will not unite with us upon any 

ractical view of the subject to prevent so gross an 

Injustice. 

Mr. HUNTER. I am sure I said nothing like 
that. On the contrary, I opposed these partial 
appropriations. 

r. BELL. _I know that. 

‘Mr. HUNTER. The Senator said that I was 
willing to do nothing to prevent it. 1 have referred 
to a system which, m my opinion, will prevent it. 

Mr, BELL. I had not come to that point yet. 
He will do it no way that he finds practicable. He 
will not unite or agree with any large portion of 
his co laborers or_co-representatives in this body 
for the purpose of avoiding the misappropriation 
of all this magnificent fund, because he has an idea 
of his own which he prefers to all others—lI will 


not say a mere idea—because he has a well- 
digested, well-concocted system, which he has 
promulgated to the Senate to-day. How many 
are there to unite with him on that plan? He 
shows us very clearly that he is willing to adopt 


some mode which, if the majority of the Senators 
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or Reps. 


Ho. 


will come up to him, will in his opinion, avoid this ! 
unequal distribution of the lands to a few of the | 
States of the Union. But unless we can see his 
plan just as he sees it, he will persist in his past 
coufse, and permit the waste to go on by these 
partial appropriations to the new States until the 
whole are exhausted. He will not agree that the 
whole are exhausted. He will not agree that the 
moneys received from them upon sale shall be 
received into the Treasury of the United States as 
a trustee for the benefit of all the States, and be 
distributed among them accordingly. A great 
many advocates are to be found for that system, 


! lamity to the whole country. The great rivers of 
` the interior are not witht the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the States; and if Congress does not clear 
out the obstructiońs to navigation, the States can- 
not. These rivers are deemed to be under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, as navigable 
rivers. I repeat that I should regard it as a great 
calamity if the Constitution should be construed 
so strictly that we could not have that power; al- 
though we have the power of regulating commerce 


| 


{ 
1 


in the interior, given in the same clauseand in the : 


same terms of the Constitution which confers it 
over foreign commerce—the same power over the 


but he will not agree to that. That would be one , great rivers and lakes of the interior that we have 
mode of securing justice to the whole. Another ; Over the sea-coast. The powers are the same and 
mode would be to distribute the lands in kind : the objects are the same. But the honorable Sen- 
among all the States. But he will not agree to that, | ator says that the latter is for foreign commerce ` 


nal improvements, to which he says he is opposed, 
or which heabhors, as I said a moment ago. have 
heard this idea of a general system of internal im- 


provements so often mentioned that I want from . 
the honorable Senator from Virginia some expla- ` 


nation of what he means by it. I have not only 
heard it from him, but I have seen it on what are 
called platforms. We are told by these gentle- 
men that they are opposed upon principle to a 
general system of internal improvements. I am 


because it might lead to a general system of inter- |. only. “Not at all. 


i you expend millions on the coast survey, 
facility and safety to the trade and navigat 
tween the States, inland or coastwise. 
then, it isan unreasonable and an overstrained con- 
struction of the Constitution to make this differ- 


You erect light-houses, keep `, 
‘lights, place out beaeons and many other things | 
„on the coast, at an annual expense of millions; ` 
to give ' 
ion bė- : 
I say, | 


ence; and that it tends to weaken for it the affec- 


tions of the people of a large section of the United 
., States. Life and property, trade and prosperity, 


ʻi grante: 


sure, Mr. President, you have seen such a plat- |; are considerations to which we must look, in the | 


form as that. What sort of a system is the hon- | 


orable Senator in favor of? 

Mr. HUNTER. Iam in favor of none to be 
carried on by the General Government. 

Mr. BELL. Does the honorable gentleman 
mean by this general system only such internal 
improvements by the General Government as lie 
within the limits and jurisdiction of the States, | 
such as roads and canals running through States ? | 
If he does, I understand him distinctly. Many of 
those who hold to this idea tell us, and have told 
us for several years, that they are opposed toa 
general system, but they are not opposed to cer- 
tain internal improvements. They go against a 
general system—that is, the making of roads and 


canals through the States by the authority of the | 


General Government and by moneys paid out of 
the United States Treasury. 

Mr. HUNTER. Iam opposed to making roads - 
and canals through any of the States at the ex- 
pense of the General Government. Is the Senator 


answered now ? 
` Mr. BELL. No, sir. 


Mr. HUNTER. If he will propound his ques- | y 
i ;, Stands out positively on al 


tion more distinctly, I will answer it. 

Mr. BELL. The honorable Senator is not 
alone in his doctrine upon this subject. There is 
a pretty large party holding the same creed. I 
expect that is the party the tramp of which the 


Senator heard coming up to the support of State- | 
rights; and it is assumed that they will prostrate ` 


all before them. JI do not mean to say that, if it : 
should be so, it is a matter which I should abhor | 


by any means; for I do not perceive, in the present : 


aspect of affairs, that theré can be any great prac- 
tical difference in the administration of the affairs 
of this Government, whether it shall be by one 
party or another. But the Senator says he is op- 
posed to a g 


R ` eae 
ments—that is, to making roads and canals within . 


| 
| 


l 


the jurisdiction of the States at the expense of the ` 


General Government. SoamI. I have been for ! 
twenty. years a stern opponent of such a system; 
and I know of no large party in the United States | 
that is now in favor of such a system. But, sir, 
upon a well-considered view of what I thought to : 
be a practical and beneficent construction of the | 
Constitution, I am in favor of making certain in- 
ternal improvements by the authority and by the 
means of the General Government. Ihave been 
led to this view by the further reflection and con- | 
sideration that it would tend to impair the just wis- 
dom and beneficence of the Constitution, if its final | 
construction should be that we have no such pow- ; 
er—if it should be decided that there was an inhi- | 
hition in the Constitution against the General Gov- | 
ernment protecting the navigation and clearing 
out and improving the great rivers and other nat- 
ural channels of communication and intercourse | 
between the different States, on a continent like 
this, and in a valley like that of the Mississippi, | 
which is to constitute the major part of this Union 
in time to come. I would regard it as a great ca- | 


m 
:: ìs the point to which I intended to advert in regard 


eneral system of internal improve- :' 


', back to the Honorable Senator. I understand the 
honorable Senator to say that he is opposed to a 


I would be opposed to it on 
poe to go now 


it, because [ have found a sufficient objection to it 
in its inexpediency, and in the necessity to pre- 
vent the extravagance and corruption to which it 
| would lead. But I am in favor of the improve- 
i ment of our great rivers, and our harbors on the 
lakes. 1s the Senator in favor of internal improve- 
ments to any extent? f 

Mr. HUNTER. Iam not. 

Mr. BELL. Thatis the way I understood him 
the other day, when he said he was opposed to a 
general system of internal improvements; and that 


| into the power of the Fedéra 


| 


{ 


to the doctrine of State rights. However much 1 


. May respect that gentleman and those who hold : 
ith himself; whatever good there 
in this country that | 


‚í similar views w 
: may be in having a part 
questions of this de- 
; scription, and is ever on the watch to guard the 
| limits of the Constitution, 
` cal and beneficent points of internal trade and nav- 
; igation, 1 think it is to be regretted that these gen- 
tlemen feel themselves fo be so much trammeled. 

That was an incidental question noticed in my 


interior as well as on the sea-coast. But I come | 


; general system of internal improvement. I say | 
ii that Iam also. I deem it inexpedient, to say noth- 
i| ing of the power. 
j; other grounds; but I do not 


i 
i} 


i 
| 
i 


i 


But I may refer to the fact that these gentlemen 
find no objection in the Constitution to expending 
‘millions upon millions for the improvement. of 
this city. I adverted yesterday to the fact that 
$30,000,000 or $40,000,000 were lately appropri- 
ated gratuitously under the war-making power, in 
the shape of bounty lands, without a word of op- 
position on the part of honorable Senators. I do 
not believe that even the yeasand nays were called 
upon the passage of the hounty-land bill. f have 
adverted to these facts for the purpose of showing 
that these gentlemen who call themselves State- 
Rights men vote large amounts of the public money 
under powers in some instances not. more clearly 
f than that to improve rivers and harbors. 
I trust that I have now sufficiently answered the 
Senator from Virginia. I trust that I have cleared 
myself from what I consider the guilt of attempting 
to ridicule any party of the country, especially the 
State-Rights party; or that I had attempted to ridi- 
cule the ideas and doctrines of free trade entertained 
by so many eminent theoretical gentlemen, and b 


| 
| 


| some who have shown themselves practical enoiien 
Government to do |! 


on some other subjects. 
I trust that I have shown that my argument on 


; yesterday, in support of the proposition to dis- 
i! tribute the puble domain upon some equitable 


mode among all the States, was based upon some 
power in the Constitution, and that I have put my 
finger on it. Having done this, Iam satisfied, and 
yield the floor. For an answer to the other points 
made by the horiorable Senator, as to the consis- 
tency or rather the inconsistency between my ar- 
famen and the vote I proposed to give upon the 

ill before the Senate, I refer to the explanation I 


| gave on yesterday. 


yet upon these practi- , 
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SPEECH OF HON. C. ANDREWS, 
OF MAINE, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnespay, February 25, 1852, . 


,, On the resolutions of the Legislature of the State 


remarks yesterday. I alluded to it, and I asked |. 
i in reference to the improvement of the greatlakes |: 


and rivers of the country, and in reference to the 
| tariff, what practical good, what benefit ever re- 
: sulted to the country from the course of the State- 
| Rights party, except the general benefit that ma 
| be derived from the opposition of a party of this 
description, always at hand to question and op- 
pose every measure of questionable constitutional 
ower. Now, I wish to say that I have had the 
i highest respect for those 
[ ghts party from my first 
coming into public life. I formed my early notions 


i by them. .I practiced upon them. I took their 


principles and their practices upon faith during 
_ my novitiate in politics, without any careful ex- 
‘amination of my own. I have the highest respect, 
not only for their talents, but for the sincerity of 


gentlemen who constitute ' 
.. the leaders of the State-Ri 


; most of those gentlemen who have figured largely . 


in connection with that subject, and for the Sena- 


: tor who has to-day stood forward as the leader of À 


i that party. : 
I have detained the Senate on these points to 
show that I regard it as a great misfortune that 
an 
in regard to the public domain that they 
to be unequally and partially distributed , 
that any more equ 


allow it 
for fear 


y party in the country should hold such scruples ©: 


: broken Hungary, and the further s 
al and just policy would lead toa : 


lax construction of the Constitution in regard to the . 
power of making internal improvements. I would : 


: ask of those gentlemen who act upon that prin- 
| ciple how it is that by checking or defeating appro- 


i 


He 
i 


of Maine, tendering sympathy to Louis Kos- 
suth, condemning the unwarrantable interven- 
tion of Russia in the affairs of Hungary, and 
asking the influence of the United States against 
all such intervention in future— 

Mr. ANDREWS aaid: 

Mr. Speaxer: I had the honor to present to 
this House, some two weeks since, the following 
resolutions, passed by the Legislature of Maine, 
on the 16th day of January last: 

“Resolved, Thatin Louis Kossuth we recognize a distin- 
guished representative of freedom and constitutional liberty. 
and that his Excellency the Governor be requested to extend 
to him a cordial invitation to visit the capital of this State. 

“Resolved, That we tender to Louis Kossuth the assur- 
ance that we entertain a sincere sympathy for the wrongs 
of Hungary, and a deep detestation of the despotic tyranny 
of Austria, and the wnwarrantable intervention of Russia. 

“Resolved, That we earnestly desire that the General 
Government of the United States may exert an influence 
in some wise and proper manner against all such interven- 
tion in future.” p 

I am proud of the position Maine occupies upon 
this question, as having boldly taken the lead in 

- the noble ranks of patriotic States. It is the bold po- 
sition inscribed upon her coat of arms ‘ Dirigo.” 
She has never yet disgraced it. Her position upon 
this question, I have little doubt, as a principle, 
will eventually lead to the political regeneration of 
t nga L pread of Re- 
publican principles in Europe. _ ` 
I am proud of the generous magnanimity of m 
native State, when I see her, unsolicited, through 
the Representatives of her people, and by a decid- 
ed vote, bare her sinewy arm for the oppressed 
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the groveling passion of selfishness. 


If there is one State in this Confederacy that | 


would feel more than another the effects of war, it 
is Maine. Her extended sea-board, unprotected 
save by the hardy inhabitants upon the coast; her 
immense interest in navigation; her ship-building, 
in magnitude of tonnage, far before either of her 
sister States; in short, her every source of busi- 
ness ig in the most exposed condition; but the 
Legislature looked upon such resolutions as suffi- 
cient to direct the attention of Congress and the 
nation to the subject-matter and any just resolu- 
tions, as insufficient to drive Russia into a war 
upon the subject of Hungary, as it must likewise 
involve ber in a struggle with the leading and 
many of the smaller powers of Europe. 

The language of the resolutions is chaste and 
prudent, and the sentiments calm, dignified, and 
manly. 

They are calculated at least to arouse in the 


minds of members of this House the importance | 
of the principles involved, and to lead to a careful ; 


review of the whole subject-matter. 


Mr. Speaker, the agent of the scattered Hun- ` 


garians, Governor Kossuth, is now withus. He 
came as the nation’s guest, and has been treated 
by the great mass of our people as became the 
mation and as was due the man. It was at one time 
much to be regretted that such sensitiveness was 
exhibited upon the part of many of our Southern 
friends, for it bore so strong a resemblance to un- 
reasonable jealousy, that it,took a mind quite as 
free from distrust as my own to be satisfied that 
it was only being a “little sensitive. ” 
Governor Kossuth, independent of being in- 
vited to this country, occupies the same honorable 
ition here as Dr. Franklin occupied in France, 
in the 
struggle, only that his case is a much plainer one. 
He solicits this nation to join Great Britain in 
intervention in behalf of his country, and at the 
same time is preparing for war, if it must come, 
by gathering the materiel. His mission is an 
honorable one, and he is worthy of his mission. 


Paid editors may traduce him through their 
mercenary journals, and such politicians as choose | 


can aid in the work; but they cannot make him 


atberwise than the wonderful man of the times, ` 


and apparently destined for the mighty mission 
he is so rapidly accomplishing. 

Who has seen him but to be won by his child® 
like simplicity, the frankness of his manners, and 
his unostentatious, but devoted piety? 

Who has read his speeches but has'admired the 
wonderful sagacity and prudence with which he 
treats all subjects, wounding the feelings of no 
one—pleasing all? And who has heard him 

‘but was electrified and astounded, if not 
convinced, by his ot flights—his bold meta- 
phors—his ananswerable logic: | , 

He seems to possess the purity of a Washing- 
ton, the sagacity of a Jefferson, and; more than 
Websterian combination and logic, while his elo- 


quence is purely his own-—calm, gentle, enticing, ` 


ing. 

Determined, desperate, and cruel have been the 
means used to prejudice the American people 
against his mission; but the influence of his pure 
doctrine leaps from mind to mind as through the 
unseen channels of magnetism. Stay his influ- 
ence! 


ehoicest niche in the temple of fame, for this age 
of the world. : i 
Mr. Speaker, the second resolution refers to a 


land teeming with the liveliest interest from the . 


earliest history of its Pope 
Tracing the annals of history, we find that the 
Magyars or Hungarians were so called by the 
Russians and other Sclavomians. Their true ori- 
gin is not known. The older writers derive them 
from the Huns of Attila—some suppose them the 
descendants of the Fins; but their own great anti- 
uarian, Fejee, (keeper of the library of Pesth,) 
erives them from the Parthians. 
They were first known upon the broad land of 
the Turan, in Asia, a small band with a fixed res- 
olution to emigrate and pash their way westward 
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perilous times of our own revolutionary - 
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liberty. 

Just what that constitution was which was made 
the guide for their prince and people, it is not possi- 
ble to ascertain; but it became the foundation of a 
constitution afterwards adopted, and will be re- 


ferred to. 

Thus, at this age of the world, we find eng pees 
ple about to leave the broad plains of Asia, their 
early home, and the home of their fathers, patriot- 
ically forming a compact, and making themselves 
into a nation to be governed by liberal principles, 
at an age, too, when all republics had gone to de- 
cays and political darkness shrouded the whole 
earth. 

After leaving Asia, they first oceupied the coun- 
try lying between the Don and Dnieper for two 
hundred years. In 894, they entered Hungary 
under their Prince Almus, and in 900, made the 
conquest complete under Arpad, son of Almus, 

` having subdued the Bulgarians, Sclavonians, Mo- 
ravians, Germans, Italians, and Croatians, with 
others that then occupied it; thus establishing their 
reputation for indomitable courage and persever- 
ance, which they have not lost by time or op- 
pression. 

In the distribution of the territory thus won, 
the common soldier came in for his share, where- 
ever daring, courage, or other superior merit was 
found. . 

This was done without regard to rank, not only 


as an act of justice, but to establish the noble prin- , 
ciple that rank and birth were to have no particular ; 


favor with the stern Hungarian warrior or his 
people. ; , 

From 900 to 1000, nothing of particular nate 
transpired, save the gradual introduction of the 
arts of peace, agriculture, and manufactures; and 
that Geysa, the grandson of Arpad, introduced 

_ christianity, which was violently opposed and 
made but little progress till after his death. 


' of Hungary, and was crowned in the year 1000. 
Ss en in fact was the founder of the kingdom, 
and one of the ablest, and best Monarchs Europe 


ant changes in the social compact. 

At this period we are enabled to getat the Hun- 
garian constitution; and although novel to usin 
some of its features, yet when we reflect that this 
was an of barbarism, at or near the time when 
political darkness commenced its reign over the 


face of Europe—a darkness that fell like a pall: 


upon the energies of every other nation—all must 
tice, and the greatness of the man who, under such, 
| circumstances, was quietly giving to his people a 
‘ constitution of checks and balances, showing great 
|’ wisdom and a strang republican tendency. 


find Hungary, like our own Government, was 
, composed of three distinct branches, the one a 


nobility. The lower House was composed of the 
inferior nobles, (not hereditary,) ecclesiastical 
chapters by their representatives; also, by repre- 


| sentatives of the free towns, towns that had been ` 


| enfranchised for some eminent. service of war or 
peace. And, thirdly, by a Judiciary; the Taver- 
nicus, being the President of the Court of Appeal. 
Another feature worthy of particular note is, that 
the Palatine, or President of the upper House, 
i: was chosen by the Diet from four candidates 
| 
' of the State. This officer ranked next to the 
‘| King, was Regent, and appointed the General- 
; issimo of the armies. The King was chosen for 
|| life. Instead of being King by birth, he was 
elected by the Diet, which right was always exer- 
cised. They frequently changed the line of suc- 
ceasion to another branch of the family, and-even 


Stephen, the son of Geysa, was the first King i! 


ever produced. He remodeled the constitution, | 
and gave form and symmetry to its rough beauties, ` 
and enlarged the liberties of the people by import- . 


be struck with admiration at the genius, the jus-' 


In the progress of her polity subsequently, we | 


‘i check upon the other. First, the King; second, | 
‘| the Diet, or Congress, composed of two Houses, | 
|, the upper and lower. The upper House com- j 
\| prised the ha Sealy S the Greek ee ee and | 
' Roman clergy, and the ates or heredi g 
« Canst thou bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades?” Me The Sous, ath 
Louis Kossuth is destined to occupy the 


named by the King, and belonging to any order | 


created a new dynasty. Thus came the power 
Hapabure, 

The powers of the King were limited. He could 
not declare war without the consent of the Diet, 
nor could he levy taxes without the consent of the 
free-towns. In case of disagreement, the Diet de- 
cided. 

The nobility were compelled to fight the battles 
of their country, if war was legally declared. 

Beyond this, showing the wisdom of these peo- 
ple at an early age, we find the united Greek 
Church sent their delegates to the Diet, and that 
religious toleration was guarantied to the nation, 
and ever after miniitained 

After the close of Stephen’s reign, about thirty 
i different sovereigns reigned over Hungary up to 
the Revolution of 1848, all of whom were elected 
by the Diet. The administration of each was 
guided and controlled by the constitution of Ste- 

hen, and the subsequent changes therein as the 
undamental law of the nation. 

She was enga in various wars, the most re- 
markable of which was with the Turks, covering . 
much of the time from 1526 to 1716; and but for 
the power and skill of the Hungarian armies, it is 
more than probable that the Koran would have 
ropplanted the Holy Scriptures, and the faith of 
Mahomet been the religion of all Continental Eu- 
rope at this day. i 

At all times, throughout a period of more than 
eight and a half centuries, Hungary maintained 
inviolate the great democratic principle, that every 
man has a right to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. 

Here I would remark, that in the year 1367 
King Louis I. established the first high school 
. for general education, at the expense of the State, and 

sich has been the progress of education throughout 
Hungary, “ that [says Paget in alate history] nine 
tenths of the whole population can read and write in 
one or two languages;’’ thus establishing beyond 
a doubt, the diffusion of intelligence among the 
people equal to any in Enrope, and in advance of 
our own ‘at the formation of our Government, if 
‘ not now. 
‘| In 1848, uneasiness prevailed among the people 
of Hungary. Yet, notwithstanding their King had 
' been elected by the Diet from the house of aps- 
burg from the year 1687 to that time, they did not 
ask the entire overthrow of their limited monarchy ; 
but they asked, with burning eloquence, for re~ 
dress of grievances and an extension of liberty to 
the masses. ; o ce 
The Court of Vienna yielded, or pretended to 
yield, to the just request of the Diet and people, 
which caused universal rejoicings throughout the 
kingdom, little thinking of the treachery and fraud 
to be afterwards practiced upon them. 
‘The history of the bloody and treacherous on- 
slanght upon devoted Hungary—the unwarrant- 
Riesin the horrid 


'. able interference of despotic 
; cruelties perpetrated upon Hungarian men, wo- 
| men, and c the treachery of a Gérgey— 
| the fearful brutalities.‘6f ** the butcher” Haynau, 
j are all too fresh in the memories of this House 
i! and the American people to need one word of 
| comment. f 
' Up te thistime Hungary was one of the im- 
; portant nations. of ris For more than eight 
hundred years her people had occupied the sume 
| territory; had maintained her nationality; had 
rogressed in all the useful arts and sciences; had 
fiffused throughout the -kingdom an almost uni- 
i versal elementary education; and had kept alive, 
as a “ holy fire,” that germ of liberty that ani- 
i! mated the reaali of their fathers far away upon 
: the plains of Asia atthe birth of their nation. — 
er physical and ‘political resources exhibit a 
': people amply able to support their position in the 
‘| great family of nations. 
|, _ 1 take the following statistics from the speech of 
|| Mr. Webster at the dinner given to Kossuth in- 
| this city, as they are accurately prepared and. sup- 
| port my position. i 
i The following enumeration of the races that 
constitute the population of Hungary is taken 
from one of the latest and most authoritative pub- 
lications of Austrian statistics, that of Haeufler: 


Howeary, including Croatia end Slavonia. 


BIB. 2 ccc ces eccacccccsce eseo ee o 04j 201 500 
Slowacks 2... ccceveese 012s 200 
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Ho. or Reps. 
Ot ake, oo 


Russniaks... 0.6.00. 0.00 e o 300,000 j of our Revolution. Had we then more courage, | 
Servians...sosseses seos eooo 740,000 L more patriotism, and could more than “nine tenths ! 
Croatians. ...... 6-620 00e 6 660,000 : of our population read and write in one or more ; 
Slavonians, (Styrians) ....... 50,000 languages ?”” an i : 
Buigarians and others.........12,800 The British Constitution, up to the time of the , 
Revolution, was not as liberal as the Hungarian, 
Slavonians, total. 2.0... ccc cece ee -oo 4,012,800 yet but little complaint was made till near the war; 
Germans «0.62... cee ee octene eono eee +.986,000 and then, as in Hungary, eur people made but a 
Wallachians .. 2.6... 5. sees ee ee sees +s 930,000 ` request to the King for a redress of grievances. 
JOWR cece cee cece ces cees ec ccenc es. 200,000 And soit passed along until the Declaration of 
Greeks and others. .......0.000000:05+--62,500 Independence, in fact till the formation of the Con- 
—————_ stitution, and then were found some of the purest - 
10,522,800 pace of the war opposed to our well-nigh fault- 
ess structure of government, for the reason of 
960,170 distrust in the intelligence of the people. Such 
Szeklers. ...ccccccccoccccccccccccees ' men, it seems, are with us now; if they are such ° 
Germans. ...ee.ccessecseeesseeese ses 250,000 , fom principle, my are not to be censured; but 
Wallachians.. ns oeeo ne eosa oa eeo o -1,287,340 | if they are raising the cry to retard the Hungarian 
Others. .....ccccccccccccsesccesscces 60,400 cause, I regard it as a sort of covert warfare in 
eget te i g which I would wish to be spared the laurels. | 
2,117,910 ; _ For one, I have no such feelings of distrust of . 
'' the intelligence of the people. have always 
54.000 found it there, and from the most careful research 
Croatians, . 2.0 .ccccccceec ces 692,960 g I am convinced as much good native sense, 
Servians. l 203.000 as strong powers of mind, enlarged by generous 
k education, exists with the Hungarian masses 
Slavonians, total... s.e.. e nesese... e.. 895,960 88 With any other nation; and with efficient and 
Germanie 222 A En E 185,500 pure-minded rulers at the head of a republican 


i government, (and we know they do not lack the 
Wallachians...-++.--+eesesereseee 100,000 men,) [should have no fears of most triumphant 
1,235,460 
Totals ror aLL Hungary. 


SUCCESS. 
But Hungary exists only in name. The foot- 
Magyars...... 0c. ccseeccccrecc ces es .4,605,67 prints of the tyrant are upon her soil, and her i; 
Slavoniang. ..... 0... cece cee cc cee es 04,905,760 people are borne down with sore oppression. The . 
Germans, .... 0... ccc ccesececcnece cc 001,421,500 Austrian wae driven from her borders, but the | 
Wallachians. ..2.....0cecceese cree o o 02,317,340 | semi-barbarian soldiers of the Czar of Russia 
Szeklers..........cesceceseseeceses 250,000 | broke her power, and her people have become ' 


TRANSYLVANIA. 
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Miırırary Fronrrers. 
Magyars: csore siccsieecelce sousa esa acne 


Jews and others..........0.ceeeee+. 372,900 ,, Wanderers in other lands. 


| 
By a still more recent account, taken from the ` 
official statistics of Austria, it appear that Hun- 
gary, including Transylvania and Military Fron- 
tiers, has 112,000 square miles, with 14,500,000 
inhabitants, and contains— = 


Grand total. sas ese eo so e © oe o « + © -13,873,170 


O ER E E EEEE 75 
PEA LEET E E 888 
Villages... .ceceseccsccccrecccccees 16,000 ` 


Roman Catholics... .......0000+ 000+ -9,000,000 
Greeks... 6. acccccesccreseeceesese.4,000,000 
Protestants. 2.2.2.0 0 see ence ee eee 3,250,000 
250,000 

aati it is about the size of Great Britain, and 
comprehends nearly half of the territory of Austria. 

It is stated by another authority that the popu- 
lation of Hungary is nearly 14,000,000; that of 
England (in 1841) nearly 15,000,000; that of Prus- 
sia about 16,000,000. 

Thus it is evident that, in point of power, so 
far as power depends upon population, Hungary 
possesses as much power as England proper, or 
even as the Kingdom of Prussia. Well, then, `i 
there is population enough—there are people || 
enough. Who, then, are they? Their history j 


EWBssesasesosoesooosososooooogoood 


is known to you as well as to myself, if not better, 
and I may say they are a distinct peo 
tions that surround them. They are distinct from ` 
the Austrians on the west, and the Turks on the 
east; and I will say in the next place, that they ` 
are an enlightened nation. They have their his- 
tory; they have their traditions; they are attached 
to their own institutions and to their own consti- . 
tutions—which have existed for more than a thou- ` 
sand years. ! 
Mr. Speaker, I have proved, or endeavored to, 
that Hungary was not only an important nation, 
but that she , to an eminent degree, the `- 
capacities for a republican government. i 
Her long abhorrence to the centralization of : 
power—her watchful guardianship of the rights of | 
the people, as guarantied by their ancient consti- | 
tation—jealousy of the people for their rights, 
and love of liberty and « Fatherland —all give 
assurance of this belief; and yet, with the history ` 
of her past before us, how often have we heard the |. 
remark, ‘* they are totally ignorant of the prin- |; 
ciples of government, and incapable of sustaining | 
a republic, if unmolested.” Such remarks must 
come from minds ill-informed upon the Hunga- || 
rian character. Let them look back to the days i 


from na- : H 


Was this right? No! Was it lawful? No! :, 
ad her nationality independent of |, 


For Hungar 
Austria, and of course had a right to repel Aus- | 
trian Invasion. 

All the writers upon international law agree 
upon the principle, that every nation has the right 
to manage its own internal affairs, and that no 
other nation has a right to interfere. 

“No State has a right to intermeddle in the internal af- 
fairs of another. ‘ 

“ This rule is a necessary consequence of legal equality, , 
and exclusive jarisdiction of independent States. | 

“A right to interfere cannot be claimed even by an 
ally.”—Grotius. 

“ The perfect equality of nations is admitted by al} wri- ' 
ters to be a fundamental principle, and inviolable.” * * 
“ Relative niagnitude or unbecility creates no distinction of 
rights.” * * «Itis usurpation when a strong power in- , 
terteres in the affairs of a weak one.’’—Kent. ; 


Vattel lays it down as a principle of the laws . 
of nations— i 
“That when a rebellion assumes the character of a civil 


- War, foreign powers not only have no right to interfere in 


favor of either side, but are bound to recognize and respect : 
two independent parties, constituting for the time at least, 
two separate bodies, or societies. Though one party be to 
blame, yet there is no common jndge on earth. They stand 
precisely in the predicament of two nations unable to agree 


regulations. If xo, it ix a violation of them, and the vio- 
laters should be held accountable by all nutions.” 
Vattel says: 


‘ All nations have the right to resort to forcible means 
against a nation who openly violates the laws of nations.” 


Grotius, Vattel, and others, say that— 


“ Nations have the greatest interest in causing the law of 
nationa, which is the basis of their tranquillity, to be untrer- 
sally respected. fone openly tramples it under foot, they 
all may and ought to rise up against him, and, by Whiting 
their torces to chastise the common enemy, they will dis- 


: charge their duty towards themselves, and towards human 


society, of which they are members, ’’ 
“The rights of a pation are inviolable and imprescripti- 
ble, and cannot be lost for want of use.” 


This is the law of nations. Hungary had not 
lost the right to govern herself by electing the Em- 
peror of Austria as her King, and when she as- 
sumed the right to govern herself, even Austria 
was unwarranted in her course, independent of 


| her solemn edict to the Diet to give to Hungary 
` the reforms she asked for. 


Mr. Speaker, the law that one nation has no 
right to intermeddle with the affairs of another is 


` as clear and well-settled as any statute law of this 


nation, or of either of the States. Its justice and 
necessity is, and must be, acknowledged on all 
sides. Tea importance is far beyond any national 
or State law, for without such principle operating 
throughout the world, there could exist no na- 
tions—no government. The punishment of a 
breach of it is more imperative upon other nations, 
by reason of the vastness of its importance, than 
the neglect to enforce any municipal law for the 
punishment of crime. ; , 

Sir, suppose an atrocious murder is committed 
in your quiet neighborhood. For revenge or mone 
one of your neighbors is inhumanly butchered. 
The murderer is known. The proof is conclu- 
sive. Would not there arise at once a universal 
feeling that the violated law should be redressed, 
and would not every one feel that an important 
duty rested upon him to aid in bringing the fiend 
to condign punishment? No onë can question but 
the crime of Russia is much deeper and darker 
than that of the individual murderer, and no rea- 
son can be offered why the duty to vindicate the 
laws is not more imperative upon nations than in- 
dividuals. 

The world has not considered this question as 
they ought, and mankind have been inclined to 
look to the execution of all such laws as they felt 
a peculiar interest in. The difficulty is this: we 
are too apt to circumscribe our views by self, not 
regarding the whole family of man as our breth- 
rên, and that we are dependent upon one another 
throughout the great world; we confine our char- 
ities, our aid, our good acts, to ourselves and 
immediate community, and to the present time, not 
guiding and guarding our national liberties for a 


pe fed future. 


upon soine points of dispute, and who have resorted to arms | 
to settle it, and foreign nations are bound to observe all the |, 


laws of nations in regard to such war.” 


Sir, the intervention of Russia in the affairs of j 
ungary was an open, palpable, flagrant, and || 
wanton violation of the well-settled law of nations. | 
It was an interference which struck the whole civ- 
ilized world with surprise and horror, and which ; 
awakened in patriotic minds, everywhere, a sus- ` 
picion of her intention to break down liberal prin- 

ciples in whatever form, and wherever they might 

appear. 


to Hungary should be afforded in that way which 


, time might develop as the most prudent and 


effective. 

J arraign Russia as a violator of the laws of 
nature, of nations, of mankind; the oldest, the 
highest, and most sacred laws of Christendom. I 


violation of this law she marched her armies upon , 


© the territory of a nation (Hungary) with whom ` 


she was at peace, “interfered with her affairs,” 
and ruthlessly slew her citizens by thousands, and 
made desolate the land. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the duty of other nations 
under circumstances like these? 

Says Wildman: 


i 
n 


It awakened an almost universal feeling ` 
- that such oppression should be repelled—that ad 


r. Speaker, having shown the unjustifiable, 
illegal, and inhuman manner of Russian interven- 
tion in the case of Hungary, I will for a moment 


', examine the principle of that proper intervention, 


the exercise of which in behalf of Hungary would 
have been justified by the laws of nations; an 
intervention not only conforming to admitted prin- 
ciples of international law, but hallowed by the 
early recollections of that heroic people whose 
natal morn, though encircled by the worshipers 
of despotism, found them bowing before the shrine 
of freedom. 

The law seems to be clearly settled upon this 
point, as well by precedent as by authority. 

ashington justified intervention by a nation 
when necessary for the security of what is due to 
themselves—see Spark’s life. The general prin- 
ciple as laid down by Vattel, and sustained by all 
jurists is, ‘‘ nations may interfere to protect them- 


` selves whether the danger be remote or near.” 


And Lord Castlereagh in his circular dispatch of 
January 1821, insists upon this principle, though 


1 i ‘qualified by the remark, and says: 
charge her with being a nation of murderers; forin ` 


“This danger must be justified by the strongest neces- 
sity, and be limited and regulated thereby; that it conld not 
receive ageneral and indiscriminate application to all revo- 


: Jutionary movements, without reference to their immediate 


bearing upon some particular State or States. But its exer- 
cise was an exception to general principles of the greatest 


| Value and importance ; and one that only grows ont of the 


. Special case and exceptions of this description, conld never, 
: without the utmost danger, be so far reduced to rule, as to 


be incorporated into the ordinary diplomacy of States, or 
into the institution of the law: of nations.” 


“The laws of nations cannot be varied by municipal : Mr. Canning adopted the same views. 
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Sympathy 


The discretion of the statesman determines when 
to exercise a right the ‘State possesses. It is a 
question of time only. 

There have been many instances of intervention 
that the world has justified, the most important of 


which I willname. Cromwell intervened to prevent | 


the extermination ofthe Waldenses. England inter- 
fered to aid the Netherlands against Spain. That 
of, then noble and patriotic France, in aid of our 
country. France, England and Russia aided the 
Greeks, and brought them safely out of their fear- 


fal struggle with Turkey. Russia, England, Prus- - 
sia and Austria interfered in the affairs of Egypt ` 
The French interfered in the af- | 


and the Porte. 
fairs of Algiers, to prevent the piratical soldiers 
oppressing the natives—at first; though such in- 


tervention subsequently became one. of conquest, | 


at the beginning it was not. The five great Pow- 
„ers intervened in the affairs of Belgium and Hol- 
land. The United States interfered in behalf of 


the Sandwich Islands to prevent France from ta- |, 


king possession of them. 

Several declarations have been made by various 
nations and at different periods, that they should 
intervene under certain exigencies. Some of these 
protests have been regatded—others have not. _ 

Perhaps the boldest of them all was that of 
President Monroe, in his annual message of 1825; 
and the same doctrine was reiterated by President 
Polk in 1845. : 

This grew out of the second Congress of Pan- 
ama invited by Bolivar. Buenos Ayres and Chili 
refused to send delegates, which Was said to be 
caused by the desire of Bolivar to create an empire. 


The United States were opposed to this, and be- i 


lieving foreign influence the instigation, in 1825 
made solemn declaration ‘* that Europeen inter- 


vention in the affairs of South America would be ` 


considered as dangerous to the peace of the United 
States, and the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position.” Such is the principle boldly, and I 
ia juny and legall Eee, 

hether it would have been meré, or even a 
tithe as dangerous to our liberties for some nation 
of Europe to have interfered in the predatory war- 


fare of. some of the remote provinces of South | 
America, or as great a manifestation of unfriendly | 


disposition as; in the heart of Europe, at this en- 
lightened age, when an important nation of nearly 
14,000,000 is just forming herself into a liberal 
Government, to overrun her territory-with a blood- 
thirsty soldiery, and at one fell swoop annihilate 
her, I leave for others to speculate and reason upon. 

The case of Greece excifed more universal at- 
tention than any that history records, save the one 
under ‘consideration. 
well recollect the excitement that pervaded this 


country. The question of sending an agent to | 
|i Soon after the restoration of the Bourbons, the | 


Greece was discussed in this. Hall. 
‘Mr. Webster’s speech upon that occasion is fa- 
miliar to all, as it has been recently republished; 


and in no effort of his Tife, in my opinion, has | 
that great man done greater honor to himself and: 


country. Mr. Clay supported the same position 
with Mr. Webster. Thus the two great cham- 
ions of different interests were found together. 
hey laid’ aside all party animosities, and met 
upon the broad platform of patriotism and philan- 


aera 

. Clay now takes different ground. He was 
then in the full strength of mature manhood. Dis- 
ease and age had not wasted his physical strength, 
pon imperceptibly to him, preyed upon his intel- 

ect : i 
“ Like a worm i? the bud.” 

Greece had no agent here to speak for her, but 
our citizens were awake to her interest. 


rial aid in implements of war might be sent to 
Greece by our Government, 


President Monroe, in his annual message of | 


1822, in speaking of Greece, says: “ The United 
‘States owe to the werld a great example, and, by 
* means thereof, to the cause of liberty and human- 
, ‘tly a generous support.” And very similar was 
the tone of several succeeding messages, while 
this struggle was pending. There can be no mis- 
taking his views. It is a fact, as I understand it, 


Many who now hear me |. 


Strange | 
as it may appear to us now, at that time the Le~ :: 
gislature of South Carolina called upon Congress © 
to interfere and acknowledge the independence of , 
Greece, And our good neighbors of the city of; 
Washington, in their warm zeal, asked that mate-. 
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Ril 


Ho. or Reps. 


that his Secretary of State was in open corre. | 


spondenée with the chairman of the Greek Com- 
mittee in London. 

England first intervened by recognizing the in- 

| dependence of Greece. 3 

he interference might, and perhaps should, 

have been based upon the principles of humanity; 

, but, in the preamble of pacification, the Govern- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 


i 
l 


i 


ments of England, France, and Russia, at Lon- |. 
don, July, 1827, put their interference upon the | 


`, ground of ‘‘ the necessity of preventing the im- 
pediments to trade,” to “prevent the risks that 
their subjects would incur to their interests.” 
This must be regarded as the extreme reason one 

‘ nation can assign to interfere in the affairs of an- 

other. 

Mr. Speaker, in the case of Greece and Tur- 


ment would. 
|| was weak as compared with the one under consid- 
` eration. 

That was more than a quarter of a century 
ago, when the resources of the country were fee- 
| ble as compared with them now. Then we had 
a population of ten millions; now of twenty-five 
|! millions. Then it was a three months’ journey to 
Europe; now it takes but a dozen days. Then 
; our commercial interests in the European trade 
were inconsiderable; now they areimmense. Then 
we had a national debt upon us and were poor; 


new we are the same as free from debt, and the į 


richest people in the world. 

We have-all felt grateful to France, for her in- 
|: tervention-in behalf of our noble ancestors in their 
perilous struggte for the freedom we enjoy. We 
never said ‘it was wrong in her,” and that “she 
|i was foolish,” or that she had “ sinister and hid- 
|| den motives of self.” We never condemned the 
| Continental Congress for sending Dr. Franklin to 
| France on the same errand that Kossuth is here; 


used his best skill in accomplishing the great pur- 
pose of his mission. But for his suceess our fate 
must for many years have been that of Hungary. 

Mr. Speaker, if I am right, this or any other 
nation has an unquestionable right to intervene in 
the affairs of Hungary. First, for the reason that 


safety, justice between nations, humanity, and, 
lagt, commerce. l 

‘| Fora moment I call the attention of the House 
and country to the course of the Russian Czar, 
and the monarchs who obey his nod and do his 
bidding. 


i ** Holy Alliance’? was formed, and for its singu- 
larity—not for its blasphemy—I quote it: 

“In the name of the most.Holy and Invisible Trinity, 
their Majesties the Emperor of. Austria, the King of Prussia, 
and the Emperor of Russia, solemnly declare that the pres- 
ent act has no other object than to publish to the face of the 
world their fixed resolution, both in the administration of 
| their respective States, and in their political relations with 
| every other Government, tọ take for their sole guide the pre- 
| cepts of that holy religion, namely, the precepts of justice, 
` christianity, and peace, which far from being applicable only 
| to. private causes, must have.an immediate infiuence op the 
counsels of Princes, and guide all their steps, as being the 
only means of consolidating human institutions and rem- 
edying their imperfections.” . 

Most precious piety this. It emanated from the 
Court of Russia. , ae 

In the Laybach circular of May, 1821, it is 
| declared ‘all useful and necessary changes ought 
only to emanate from the free will and intelligent 
conviction of those whom God has réndered re- 
sponsible for power.” Great Britain, thank Heaven, 
repudiated the sacrilegious principle as subversive 
of the principles of liberty and of her constitution. 

Again, in their Congress of Troppau, it is de- 
clared by these precious worthies that * the Powers 
have an undoubted right to take a hostile attitude 
in regard to those States in which an overthrow 
i: of the Government may operate as an example.” It 
| will be seen. at once that this doctrine is a com- 
| plete overthrow of the laws of nations, and if car- 
| tied out, would soon make the world one great 
| battle-field. ; : f 
i; But these pious Kings and Emperors, at the in- 
| stance of other Powers, at London, in 1831, were 


key, I have gone more fully into the details, inas- | 
: much as there exists strong reasons that, had not : 
' the nations of Europe intervened, this Govern- .. 
The case of Greece, though strong, ; 


| nor have we any doubt that great and good man | 


Russia committed a most flagrant violation of a | 
well-established principle of international law in her | 
intervention; and second, upon the principle of | 


forced to abandon their former positions. The 
right to interfere in the affairs of other nations as 
pronounced at Laybach, in 1821, was denied and 
denounced. See the protocol issued by the five 
great Powers. 

Mr. Speaker, again we find Russia pursuing 
the same course with Hungary as promulgated in 
the accursed doctrine of 1821—’2. And have we 
not fresh cause of alarm for the progress of despot- 
ism, if not for the downfall of freedom every where, 
when we look upon France that was our ally— 
“our very help in time of need ’’—the nation we 


. regarded above and beyond all others? The necks 


of her people are bowed down with oppression— 
the yoke is upon them—their patriotism seems 
subverted, and their energies paralyzed, while a 
Nero President is quenching his thirst for revenge 
with the best blood of her citizens—is gloating 
over the complete destruction of the tried patriots 
and best sons of the nation—has destroyed the 
last ray of the blessed light of liberty, and is en- 
shrouding the land with the gloom of the darkness 
of most fearful oppression; and approving this, 
who is foremost to shake the bloody hand of the 
usurper and congratulate him upon his great suc- 
cesses Over HUMAN PROGRESS, but the Czar of 


| Russia? Thus another powerful nation is added 


to the fell foes of freedom; I trust, sir, for a brief 


: season only; and that the eagle of Republican 
; France will soon strangle in her galons the ser- 


pents that have crept within the sanctuary of her 
liberty. 

Buta short time before the death of the great 
Bonaparte, he remarked that ‘in fifty years 
Europe will be either Republican or Cossack.” 
Heaven grant that the doubting prophecy of that 
wonderful man will soon find beautiful France the 
eternal home of free, constitutional, and happy re- 
publicanism. It must beso. The instincts of des- 
pots assure them this, and that a death struggle 
1s at hand, unless the calm and just intervention of 
other nations prevent it, and quiet the agitated 
world. Preparation has been gradually going on 
for the fearful result. All Europe seems now sur- 
charged with the elements of strife. The political 
sky is dark and portentous. Black clouds, with 
thunder mutterings of distrust and defiance, are 
quickly passing across the horizon. The op- 

ressor is uneasy and alarmed; ‘‘ his knees trem- 

le;” he sees the ‘hand writing upon the wall.” 
The oppressed are gathering in their harvest, and 
making all ready: for the terrible feast of Mars. 
Inaction now upon the part of other nations, and 
it must come. I repeat it, it must come; and no 
power save “Him who spread the north over the 
empty place, and hung the earth upon nothing,” 
can stay its progress, or prevent the fearful shock 
of contending millions. 

In such an event will the United States have no `: 
interest in the result? Our commerce is in every 
European port, and our trade with all her nations. 
Have we no interest in the result? Peradventure 
“ Europe becomes Cossack,’ shall we have no 
interest in the result? Then would follow, as effect 
follows cause, the whole power of despotic Europe 
to bear upon this happy land. The result might 
be fearful, and well worth warding off when it 
could have been done, and saved all blood-shed, 
saved Europe, saved America, (perhaps,) saved 
liberty, and greatly enlarged its borders. 

Mr. Speaker, what is to be done? Shall we as- 
sume a quarrel that will lead to arms? By no 
means. The remedy,in my humble judgment, is 
before us, which will at once quiet the unholy pas- 
sions of mankind, and calm the heaving elements 
of political discord. : 

I would recommend that the Congress of this 
Republic emphatically declare: _ : 

First, that “< no nation has a right to interfere 
with the domestic affairs of another;”’ - 

- And, second, that Congress recommend to the 
President of the United States the propriety of 
instructing our Ministers and Chargés to foreign 
Governments to invite them to meet our own ina 
general Congress of nations, for the consideration, 
adoption, and future enforcement of the above prin- 
ciple of international law. ; i 

Such is my remedy, nor have I one doubt of its 
complete efficiency. . 

So faras Hungary is concerned, the Czar might 
fret and fume for the time as the chided child; but 
the master Powers of the world would awe him 
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into respectful acquiescence. Talk of Russia going 
to war upon the romulgation of such a principle i 
by America, England, and the other principal Pow- | 
ers of Europe! The old Czar is not to be caught 
in any such arrant and destructive folly. His en- 
tire marine would soon disappear from the seas, 
while the navies of England and America would 
ive security to the commerce of all nations. 
Much of the strength of his armies would be re- 
wired to guard his ports. And does he not know 
that Poland yet has her legions of heroes with 
long unsettled accounts of deep and burning hatred, 
who soon would hover upon his borders like 
chafed and hungry lions for their prey—that 
Hungary would, en masse, follow him to the death 
to avenge their own fresh and bleeding wrongs. 
France (I mean her people) has not forgotten her 
Russian campaign, nor the relentless cruelty of : 
the Cossack barbarian, but a deadly hatred yet 
exists in the breast of the true Frenchman, and 
such an opportunity could not pass unimproved. | 
Switzerland, too, has a score to settle. 

Russia go to war for such a cause, or any cause 
with such facts before her! Héwho is eredu- 
lous enough to believe so must have studied her 
history with ill success, and looked into the di- 
plomacy of her Emperor with little care. Much 
more likely would Nicholas be to applaud the 
edict with lip-words of kindness, and readily yield 
to it with courg smiles of approbation. 

Mr. Speaker, a word more and I close. Had 
such a Congress convened one half century ago, 
many wars would have been prevented, a vast 
amount of human suffering avoided, and millions 
of human lives saved. lt would bea Congress of | 
perpetual peace. Its moral influence would be | 
irresistible. i 

l would by no means carry this matter so far | 
as to form “‘ entangling alliances ” with any other | 
nation or nations; but such a Congress would | 
insure the peace of the world, and the welfare of | 
mankind, and the spread and ultimate triumph of | 
republican principles in Europe would be its cor- 
ol nth I would feel proud and happy to see my 
own beloved country, founded, as she is, upon the 
rock of eternal truth, take the lead in the declara- 
tion and promulgation of a great and universal 
principle of right in the holy science of national 
morality. B 


NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. MILLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


IN THE SENATE, February 26, 1852. i| 


I 

The Senate proceeded to consider the following | 
resolutions, which were submitted by Mr. CLARKE | 
on the 19th ultimo: ; 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of « 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
Congress recognizes and reaffirms these manifest truths: | 


“That Governments are instituted among men to secure i 


the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- | 
piness, deriving their just powers from the consent of the || 
governed ; that whenever any form of government becomes | 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to | 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute anew Government, lay- ; 
ing its foundation upon such Principles and Organiziug its 
powers in such form as to them shal! seem most likely to ` 
effect their safety and happiness.” 

Resolved, That while we claim for ourselves these com- ;' 
prehensive rights of self-government, and also, as a con- i 
sequence of sovereignty, the right to be exempt froin the | 
coercion, control, or interference of others in the manage- | 
ment of our internal affairs, we concede to others the same 
measure of right, the same unqualified independence. 

Resolved, hat it is upon the sacred principle of inde- 
pendent sovereignty that we recognize, in our intercourse 
with other nations, Governments de facto, without inquir- 
ing by what means they have been established, or in what 
manner they erercise their powers. 

Resolved, That this Government has solemnly adopted, 
and will perseveringly adhere to, as a principle of interna- 
tional action, the advice given by Washington in his Fare- 
Well Address: “ Observe good faith and justice towards aH 
nationa; cultivate peace and harmony with ali.” “Give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel an example of ` 
a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence.” Sympathy fora favorite nation betrays itself into 
a participation in the quarrelsand wars of another, without 
adequate inducementor justification.” <: Against the insid- 
ious wiles of foreign influence the jealousy of a free people : 
ought to be constantly awake ; for foreign influence is the | 
most baneful foe of republican Governments.” “The true : 
rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign-nations is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to have with them as lit- ' 
tle political connection as possible. 
to stand upon foreign ground ? 


{ 


i; could never agree fora moment in managing our 


0” Why quit our own |, 
Why, by interweaving our | 


i 
| destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace l! 
: and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalsbip, |! 

interest, humor, or caprice.” E 

Resolved, That, while we cherish the liveliest sympathy ; 
towards ali who strive for freedom of opinion and for free | 
institutions, yet we recognize our true policy in the. great i 

; fundamental principles given to us by Jefferson: ‘ Equal : 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persua- 
sion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none.” 

Resolved, That although we adhere ta these essential 
principles of non-intervention as forming the true and last- . 
ing foundation of our prosperity and happiness, yet when 
ever a provident foresight shall warn us that our own liber- í 
ties and institutions are threatened, then a just regard toour | 
own safety will require us to advance to the conflict rather 
than await the approach of the foes of our constitutional 
freedom and of human liberty. 


Mr. Cass’s amendment is designed as a substi- 
tute for Mr. Ciarke’s series, It is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
the United Stutes of America in Congress assembled, 
hat while the people of the United States sympathize 
with all nations who are striving to establish free Govern- | 
ments, yet they recognize the great principle of the law of . 
:; nations which assures to each of them the right to manage ` 
`` its own internal affairs in its own way, and to establish, 
alter, or abolish its Government at pleasure, without the : 
interference of any other Power; and they have nat seen, 
nor conid they again see, without deep concern, the viola- 
tion of this principle of national independence. 


Mr. MILLER said: Mr. President, it is seldom | 
:, that I trouble either myself or the Senate with a 


o 


discussion upon what are called abstract resolu- |; 


tions. In national affairs, I prefer acts to words; | 
and when there is nothing present which duty : 
i commands us to perform, itis wisdom to be silent. | 
Yet there are times and occasions in the history of | 
_ every nation, when it is necessary to speak in ad- | 
vance of coming events, and thereby anticipate | 
threatened evils by a manly avowal of counteract- 
' ing principles, 
|! The present, in my opinion, is one of those 
, occasions. The Government is called upon to 


|| change its foreign policy, and to assume a new | 


' position in its social and political intercourse with |; 
_ the nations of Europe. This mavement is sus- 
tained by various influences, domestic and for- i 
eign. ost fervent and eloquent appeals have || 
been made to our national lronor and pride, to our |! 
love of liberty, and to our sympathy with suffer- | 
ing humanity. All classes and professions have | 
given it their influence. The press, the pulpit, |, 
and the bar, are enlisted in the cause; all demand- | 
ing a change in our ancient international policy. 
And politicians—especially that most interesting : 
class of them calied candidates—surprised by this ' 
sudden excitement, become at first confused, then 
alarmed, and finally throw themselves upon. the 
popular wave to be carried whithersoever the wind 

; may drive them. 

In the midst of this outside storm our internal 
agitations are quite forgotten, and Whigs and 
Democrats, Abolitionists and Secessionists, who i| 


si 

; domestic concerns, now unite like brothers in re- || 

` gulating the affairs of the world. Under the pres- |! 
sure of these exciting movements, Congress can- Í 
not remain quiet; we must do something worthy | 
of the occasion. But while most agree that our || 
Government should change its present position to || 
meet this emergency, there are none who tell us | 
what that new position should be. | 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] says l 
we cannot stand still; yet he neglects to tell us |. 
whither we shall go. the friends ef progress ex- 

| pected something more bold and decided from that 

i Senator; but they will excuse him, when they con- 

| sider the intricacy of the subject, and his present 

peculiar position. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dove 
decided in his determination to change our national 
policy. At the late celebration of the anniversary 
of the battle of New Orleans, held. in this city, in | 
which the Senator from Illinois, as well as the 
Senator from Michigan, took a conspicuous part, 
that Senator said: ; l 
i “I think it istime that America had a foreign policy—[ap- 

. plause and cries of ‘Good !? ‘Good ]—a foreign policy 
predicated upon a true interpretation of the Iaws of nations 
—a foreign policy in accordance with the spirit of the age— 
{great applause]—but not such a foreign policy as we have : 
seen attempted to be enforced in this country within the 
last three years. [Cries of ‘Good !? € Good 2] We have. 
been told, and you are told every day, that neutrality is the 
true Ameneau policy ; and that plea has been the excuse 
for the acts which have been performed by the existing Ad- 
ministration in connection with the Cuban question. [Great 
applause.] They employ the American Navy and Army to 


LAS] 18 more 


i 


“policy.” 


arrest the volunteers and seize the provisions, ammunition, 
and supplies of every kind which may be sent in aid of the 
patriot cause, and at the same time give free passage and 


: peta to all men, ammunition, and supplies, which may 


sent in aid of the royalist, and they CALL THAT NEU- 


. TRALITY.?? 


Again, the Senator says: 

“The distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] 
has told you that the next President is to be a Democratic 
President. I believe that it is the will of Providence, and 
the will of the people also.” [Great applause. } 

If the ‘* will of Providence,” seconded by ‘the 
will of the people,” should sustain the disinter- 
ested opinions of the Senators from Michigan and 
Minois, ** that the next President is to be a Dem- 
ocrat,” there can be no doubt but that the time 
will have come for America to havea ‘ foreign 
It is much to be regretted that the hon- 
orable Senator from Ilinois, of whom the world 
has taken note as standing ‘the most immediate 
to our throne,” has thus, in advance, declared his 
determination to change the well-established policy 
of the Government. All these reformers are for 
intervention, but the difficulty is to its charatter. 
Some are for a declaration of sympathy for the 
oppressed—some for the denouncement of the op- 
pressors—some for moral, and others for material 
aid; but allare for intervention of some sort. We 
cannot, they say, stand still, and be neutral, when 
all Europe is in motion, and therefore we must 
say a word, or strike a blow, in the cause of lib- 
erty. 

x ow, Mr. President, I have nothing to say 
against that noble and liberal sympathy which the 
people of this country manifest towards the op- 
pressed of other-lands. This feeling may some- 
times be carried to an extreme, and occasionally 
fall upon unworthy objects; but it is a noble vir- 
tue, and testifies that liberty and humanity are 
not only merely imbodied in the forms of our 
Government, but that they have also a deep and 
warm place in the hearts of the American people. 
No Staté policy, however wise, can or ought to 
prevent heart beating to heart, voice answering 
unto voice, when the weak and the oppressed call 
fer aid and succour. I have nothing to say against 
this popular feeling in favor of humanity. My 
remarks are intended to apply solely to the con- 
duct of the Government in its intercourse with 
foreign nations, under appeals of this character, 
The feelings of individuals may lead one way, 
while the duty of the Government points to the 
opposite direction. 

t is not to be disguised that there exists a dis- 
position among a portion of our’ people to inter- 
meddle in the political affairs of Europe. This 
feeling receives strength just now from two sources: 
first, from the commotions in Europe; secondly, 
from a desire on the part of politicians at home to 
use this feeling for party purposes. 

Under these ania influences there is danger 
that this Government máy become involved in the 
affairs of Europe. Everything purely American 
is fast becoming stale and apd: There is a dis- 
position to quit our own, to stand upon foreign 
ground. 

There is a class of politicians (not in this Cham- 
ber) who seem to live and move in foreign politics. 
Each revolution in Europe excites thein to such a 
fever heat that they cannot rest until our Govern- 
ment shall express, by word oraction, its sympa- 
thy or its indignation for or against the parties 
concerned. With them, everything foreign has a 
peculiar interest. Foreign goods and foreign labor 
are preferred to the domestic; and foreign votes, 
if not preferred, are certainly more courted than 
those of our native citizens. Impelled by their 
sympathies, they rush to the ocean shore with 
eye-glass to detect the incoming ships loaded with 
the. rumors of European agitation; and, confused 
by a political mirage, all that they sce over the dis- 
tant waters is, to their visions, enlarged and dis- 
torted. Absorbed in foreign news, they forget the 
claims of their own country—they kave neither 
eye nor ear for domestic matters. They are deaf 
to the call of American Jabor for protection. They 
have no eye for our neglected rivers and harbors. 
They cannot see our broken-down forges and our 


. ruined manufactures. While the masses in Europe 


are the object of their most ardent sympathies, 
the masses at home are abandoned with cold in- 
difference, and left, unaided, to fight the battles of 
labor and national independence against the com- 
bined capital of Europe. In all that concerns 
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American advancement and American reform, they 
are doubtful, timid, and non-committal; but in 
European affairs, they are fixed, bold, and posi- 
tive; and although frightened into silence by the 
noise and confusion of a domestic convention, they 
can speak in the tones of the war trumpet amid 
the thunders of European revolutions. Hitherto, 
the infuence of our policy has been to .dmerican- 
ize Europe; now, it is to Europeanize America. 
Vor the last hundred years the people of Europe 
have been coming to us for liberty and free gov- 
ernment; we are now to carry these blessings tc 
them, and build up free institutions upon the rotten 
foundations of despotism. 

To meet this anti-American state of things, the 
resolutions of the Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. 
CLarge] are submitted to the judgment of the coun- 
try. They propose no new policy, but simply de- 
clare whatis the settled policy of thisGovernment, 
relative to our intercourse with foreign nations. 
The honorable mover of these resolutions. has 
shown, by the most incontestable authorities, that 
this policy was deliberately established by Wash- 
ington; that it has been faithfully adhered to by 
every succeeding Administration; approved of by 
all our ieading statesmen, living or dead, and sus- 
tained by the country amidst all the strifes and 
agitations of parties. If any policy can be estab- 
lished by the conduct of a nation, and sanctified 
by the opinions of wise and good men, then non- 


intervention is the settled law of this Government. | 


We have heard much of party platforms, such 
as are erected before each presidential election, 
and demolished so soon as the occasion is over. 
But we have here a national platform, American 
in its design, and American in all its materials. 
It has no foreign stuff about it. It is made of 
the native timber® and is for home use. I would 
invite kg aro candidates to examine this plat- 
form, but let them beware how they disturb any 
of its proportions; for the time is coming—and at 
the next election, too—when he who desires -to 
stand where Washington stood, must stand on 
Washington’s platform, stand there firmly, and 
without equivocation. He must bring with him 
no foreign plank, no Euro prop, which may 
have been cast upon our 
trans-Atlantic revolutions: No, sir; he must stand 
as Washington stood, upon American principles, 
sustaining American interest and policy. 


There is no doubt but that the question of our 


foreign relations will more or less affect the result 
of the coming election. The great question will 
be, whether the Government shall steadily adhere 
to its ancient policy of non-intervention, or whether 
it shall be changéd to meet the excitement and 
sympathy of the times. This is a momentous 
question for the pepi: of this country to decide; 
and upon their 
perity and glory of our country. I shall, uponthis 
occasion, endeavor to sustain the non-intervention 
policy of Washington, in its letter and in its spirit. 
In discussing the doctrine ‘of intervention, T in- 
tend, on this oceasion, to abstain from expressing 
any opinion about the affairs of Hungary, or of 
the domestic concerns of any other foreign nation. 
Neither will I enter into any criticism upon the 
character, the motives, or the conduct of Kos- 
suth. I propose to examine this subject solely with 


reference to its bearings upon the interests and ° 


the honor of my own country; believing that in 
our intercourse with other nations we discharge 
the duty we owe to our own country and to the 
world by confining our foreign policy to the defence 
and advancement of the peace, the liberty, and. the 
prosperity ol our own people. 
ith these views, 1 shall proceed to consider the 

subject-matter of the resolutions under discussion. 

In treating this subject, I will show that inter- 
vention, by one nation, to regulate the domestic 
affairs of another, has long been the practice and 
the law of the nations of the world; that as such, 
ithas been the instrument by which the stro 
Governments regulated and oppressed the wea 
nations; that in 1793, ‘Wastington discarded 
the old law of intervention, and promulgated the 
new law of non-intervention, for the regulation of 
our intercourse with foreign nations, and theirs 


with us. Fwill then contrast the European law | 
of intervention with the American law of non-in- : 


tervention, and show the effects of each system 


` upon the cause of human liberty, and upon'the hap- . 


ores. by the storm of | 


ecision depends the future pros | 


| piness and prosperity of nations, Intervention has 
i| ever been the instrument of ambition and tyranny 
| —the weapon by which the strong Powers of the 
"earth havedestroyed the independence of the weak, 
The ancient nations are known to us more by 
their aggressions upon other countries, than by 
what they accomplished for themselves; and their 
renown in history is derived more from their wars 
of intervention and conquest, than from the wis- 
dom and virtue of their domestic policy. The 
States of Greece, when separate, intervened with 
each other; and when united, the King of Mace- 
l donia intervened to divide them. Carthage in- 
i! tervened with Rome, and Rome with Carthage, 
: until Rome became the Power upon earth; and 
then she commenced a system of intervention upon 
all surrounding nations, and after destroying their 
independence, intervened with herself by dividing 
her empire into two parts,—thus herself falling 
a victim to that system of aggression which she 
had practiced upon others. The modern nations 


: of. Europe, formed out of the wrecks of the Roman ` 
: empire, partook of the same spirit of intervention. ' 
: The treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, is the epoch | 
"from which commences the history of the modern 
science of international law. ‘This treaty termi- ` 


out of the 


nated the long series of wars growin 
for the in- 


Reformation; and although it did mu 


dependence of modern nations and for the civiliza- ' 


tion of Europe, yet, unfortunately for the peace of 
the world, it contained the obnoxious principle of 
intervention. 
` the right to interfere with the internal affairs of 
nations, in order to maintain the balance of power. 
The treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, contained the 
same aggressive principle. It was again reénacted 
by the treaty of Paris, in 1814, and was finally 
sanctified by the Holy Alliance at Vienna. | 


' disturbed the peace of Europe. Assuming every 
variety of form, it was embraced alike by the friends 
of liberty, and of despotism. Republics and Mon- 
archies, Catholics and Protestants, have each in 
their turn marched under its bloody banner. In- 


tervention has been the evil genius of European ` 


peace. Itis the ‘‘red korse,” which was sent forth 

upon the opening of the t‘ second seal,” to whose 

rider was aba power ‘‘to take peace from the 
` earth that t 

was also given unto him a great sword.” Wecan 

trace the horse and its rider in his bloody tramp 

through a thousand battle-fields, from the Baltic to 

the Mediterranean, from the Euxine to the At- 

lantic, over the smoking ruins of towns and cities, 

trampling beneath his won hoofs, kings, subjects, 
_ law, liberty, and religion. 
_ Upto the era of the French revolution, inter- 
‘vention had been the peculiar instrument of the 
; absolute powers. 

Now it was that republicanism tried its. hand at 
intervention., 


‘Ling the ‘great sword’? from. the hand of.dis- 
| mounted royalty, commenced her ride of interven- 


‘ tion- through the nations,.over the Alps, through | 
the Danube, down: the Rhine, over : 


Italy, up 
the burning sands ef Egypt and the cold snows 

_ of Russia, never stopping in her mad career until 
both the horse and its rider perished upon the field 
of Waterloo. 


down nations, that Washington was appealed to to 
unite the influence—moral and physical—of our 


| continent of Europe. . Washington answered this 

| appeal on the 23d of April, 1793, by his celebrated 

i proclamation of neutrality. - This declaration of 
| neutrality was made under most trying- and. pecu- 

: liar circumstances: : an 

| 46 Barly in April,” says Marshall, “the declaration of war 


made by France against Great Britain and Holland, reached 
the United States. This event seemed to restore full vi- 
vacity to a flame which a peace of ten years had been unable 


to extinguish. The prejudices against Great Britain, which 


It secured to certain leading Powers 


For two hundred years this intermeddling spirit '| 


ey should kill one.another; and there | 


France, in the excitement of her || 
_ fresh liberty, mounted the red steed; and wrench- | 


. Then the absolute. Powers again took up the ` 
“grem sword;’? again the weaker nations of | 
Europe felt its keen edge inthe dismemberment 
of their territories. It was just at the time when ~ 
republican France was using the weapon of inter- - 
vention agaist: the absolute Powers, and in sup- | 
port of free governments, proclaiming to the | 
world that her object was to give liberty to op- ` 
pressed subjects, and independence to trodden- , 


Republie with that of France_in the great battle : 
i she was waging for republican institutions on the : 
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had taken deep root during the war of the Revolution, ap- 
peared to derive fresh vigor from recent events, and by a 
|| great proportion of the American people it was deemed 
f | almost criminal to remain unconcerned spectators of a con- 
|, flict between their ancient enemy and republican France. 
i The feeling upon this occasion was almost universal. Men 
‘| of all parties partook of it? * Sa * The few who 
‘| did not embrace these opinions—and they were certainly 
i very few—were held up as objects of public detestation, 
and were calumniated as tools of Britain, and the satellites 
of despotism. ”? 
When this storm of public excitement first burst 
_upon the country, Washington was at Mount Ver- 
non. There, in the privacy of that consecrated 
spot, without even the counsel of his Cabinet, in 
the calm reflection of his own great mind, guided 
4 by that unerring judgment, and that high and no- 
|! ble patriotism which had enabled him on so many 
` occasions to check and resist the popular excite- 
‘ment of the present, in order to secure in the future 
permanent happiness and lasting glory to his 
_country,—then and there it was that Washington 
conceived and matured that new principle of in- 
ternational law, since known as American neutral- 
iyoda non-intervention in the affairs of 
aroge: On the 12th of April, 1793, he writes 
from Mount Vernon to the Secretary of State~— 
“ War having actually commenced between France and 
Great Britain, it behooves the Government of this country 
to use all the means in its power to prevent the citizens 
thereof from embroiling us with either of these Powers, by 
endeavoring to maintain a strict neutrality. I therefore re- 
quire that you will give the subject mature consideration, 
that such measures ag shall be deemed most likely to effect 
| this desirable purpose may be adopted without delay; for I 
have understood that vessels are already designated priva- 
teers, and are preparing accordingly. Such other measures 
as may be necessary for us to pufsue against events which 
it may not be in our power to avoid or control, you will also 
think of, and lay them before me on my arrival in Philadel- 
| phia, for which place I shall set out to-morrow.” . 
| On the 17th of April the President returned to 
|| Philadelphia, then the seat of Government, and 
on the 18th he addressed a circular letter to the 
Cabinet Ministers, inclosing for their considera- 
tion a well-digested series of questions, the answers 
to which would form a complete system by which 
to regulate the conduct of the United States in her 
intercourse with foreign nations. The result was 
the celebrated proclamation of neutrality of the 
, 22d April, 1793. 
It was under circumstances like these, in oppo- 
sition to the popular sentiment-at home, and in 
| the face of all Europe in arms, that Washington. 
pecan! neutrality. . Then it was that he who 
ad been first in war, became first in peace. Then 
it was that he, who by just war had achieved lib- 
erty for his country, gave a new law of peace to 
| the world. Washington, whose blood had been 
! heated in many a patriotic battle, whose ear had 
been-quick to Batch the first roll of the drum when 
, country and home called him to the field, now 
- stood cold, deaf, and immoyable as a statue at this 
_universal war-cry for European liberty. This was 
the Washington stand-still poliege=theat Pane to 
which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass]}has 
sucha mortal aversion. To stand still when na- 
tions are:in ‘motion; and all people are for going 
ahead, isa self denying, virtue which that Senator 
cannot comprehend. That Senator has a passion 
for locomotion, and-when the world’s engine comes 
puffing along, and blows its whistle in the ear of 
the nation, he is ‘for putting our Government 
` aboard for a ride through Europe, to make a tour 
of observation, # visit of concern. 
, Sir, there is a deeper philosophy in this W ash- 
ingtonian stand stand-still policy than some. gen 
tlemen think for. Thatnation which can standstill 
üpon its own soil, resting upon its own independ- 
ence, and relying upon its own resources, while 
other nations are in commotion, fighting and in- 
_terfering with each other, is the nation of the earth, 
the government of commanding power and influ- 
ence. . That policy which caused us to stand still 
l. and look with national indifference upon the exci- 
ting conflicts of interest and ambition, of tyrann 
aad of liberty, which grew out of the first Frenc 
‘Revolution, has accomplished more during the last 
ten years for the real progress of free institutions 
` than will. ever be attained by filibustering inter- 
i| peners and locomotive politicians to the worl *s end; 
, and if, in the coming storm which now threatens 
| Europe, the statesmen of this country can muster 
|| moral courage enough to stand unmoved by its 
| fury, we shall prove to mankind that our house is 
|i founded upon a rock. > 
|- ‘The great power in nature’s system of govern- 
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ment isa stand-still power; about it circle the heav- |) 
ens and the earth: itself immovable, shedding from ` 
its high and isolated position light, and heat, and _ 
glory, upon the moving world. As is the sun 
amid the stars, so is this great Republic among 
the nations.of the earth. Fixed in its own posi- , 
tion upon this new continent, it attracts the gaze 
and the admiration of the world. From it, as ` 
from a central light, there goes forth a daily influ- 
ence of power and reformation. To deprive it of 
its isolation, to disturb its fixed position, in order 
to carry its power and influence to distant coun- 
tries, would be as wise an act as to put the sun 
upon wheels for the benefit of a benighted planet; l 
or, to make the figure more applicable, to cut up | 
our glorious luminary of liberty into farthing can- 
dies, and go about the world to enlighten some 
spot—a Hungary or a Cuba—overshadowed bya 
throne, or darkened by a despotism. Let us, 
rather, stand still and await coming events. Day ‘| 
will succeed to night; and when the Old World 
shall emerge from the darkness of despotism, 
and her people be prepared for self-government, ' 
our ligat, steady and fixed, will lead the regener- | 
ated nations to liberty and independence. The 
proclamation of neutrality of 1793 was not, as is 
said, intended by its author for a mere temporary 
measure. It was, with him, no time-serving pol- 
icy. It was the declaration of a great principle, a 
law for the regulation of an intercourse with other | 
nations during all time. He cherished and obeyed | 
this law during his political life, and when he re- . 
tired from office, he impressed it with immortality ; 
by giving it a place in. his Farewell Address. I 
will read what he says: i 


“In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my j 
proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my | 
plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by that of | 
your Representatives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit 
of that measure has continually governed me, uninfluenced | 
by any attempt to deter or divert me from it.??- | 


Thus did Washington maintain in life, anå be- | 
queath to his country at his death, the great law | 


i 


of non-intervention. This law has faithfuliy been li 


adhered to by every succeeding Administration, | 
and has called forth the admiration of the wise 
and great men of other countries. It was to this 
policy that Sheridan referred, when he said in the 
nglish Parliament that the United States “had 
risen, by neutrality, above the nations of Europe, 
with a simple dignity that wins the respect, the 
confidence, and the affection of the world.” 
Now, Mr. President, let vs suppose that Wash- 
ipenn had adopted a different course of policy. 


at if he had yielded to the popular excitement |. 


. of the hour, and thrown his country—where many | 
of his countrymen wished to go—into the vortex | 


tt 


|| youth, and forsake the instructions of its father 


citement, and undaunted by the threat of parties 
and the contrivances of politicians, he stood firmly 
by his great principle of neutrality, immovable in 
his purpose as the mighty continent which that 
principle was intended to protect. Now, behold the 
result; ‘‘ look here upon this picture, and on this:” 
upon the United States resting in her glory and 
secure in her proud freedom—upon France, writh- 
ing beneath the agonies of ceaseless revolutions, 
submitting in her extremity to military dictation. 
‘ And by these examples learn, Oh my countrymen! 
the virtue and the power of neutrality, and the 
weakness and wickedness of intervention! The 
proclamations of Napoleon in favor of national | 
‘ independence and human liberty, which he fulmi- 
‘nated from every battle-field, have perished with ' 
: his power to sustain them by war; while this sim- 
` ple proclamation of Washington, coming from the 
quiet shades of Mount Vernon, will ever live in 
: the peace and glory of this country. 
i. Ivis said “ that this neutral policy was merely 
intended for our youth, when we were weak, 
` and feeble, and unable to contend with the world, , 
but that itis no guide for our full-grown man- | 
hood.” 

Whatever may be the construction put upon this 
policy by those who most wish to get rid of its | 
influence, Washington did not so understand it; 

, with him it was a permanent principle of national | 
! action, and no one who reads his F'arewell Address 
can fail to perceive the deep anxiety there ex- | 
pressed, that his country might never, in the | 
: strength of its manhood and in the pride of coming 
, power, be tempted to disregard the teachings of its 


| 


for the teachings of an intriguing foreigner. It 
` is true that he was speaking toan infant nation; 
| but the object of his teaching was “to train up 
the child in the way it should go, in the full faith 
i that when old, it would not depart from it.” That 
‘man, or that nation, who in the pride of manhood 
, neglects the wholesome lessons received in youth, 
will find that physical power is a miserable sub- 
į stitute for the moral training of infancy. 
But, sir, American neutrality in the affairs of 
' Europe is a policy subject to no such narrow con- 
struction. It is as wise in age, as it was necessary 
in youth. It is a policy attached to our whole 


| 


' lands to settle and cultivate, roads to make, rivers 


| upon foreign nations. We have enough to do at 
| home; and although we have effected much for the 


cause of liberty and national independence, by the 
establishment of our domestic institutions, yet 
our home-work is but half finished; the principles 
of our liberty are not yet fully expanded. The 
fountains of popular education are not yet fully 


opened. The energies of our people are not en- 


| been appealed to. 


i high and noble acts and deeds, tellin 


existence. It grew out of our geographical posi- 
| tion, and is assimilated with the spirit and object | 
: of our free institutions. It is the instrument for | 
| the protection of our liberties at home, and the ` 
| means of extending them abroad. 
| twas European intervention that drove our Pil- | 
grim fathers from their native land. They came 
here to escape its curse. Persecuted by this inter- | 


- of European intervention? The temptation to such 
a course was strong; and most men, standing | 
where Washington stood, would have fallen: be- | 
fore its influence. 

The successful hero of a revolutionar war, | 
inst one of the most powerful Moharchies of 
urope, at the head of a young and ardent Republic | 
to which he had given liberty and independence, | 
the idol of the people, skillful in war and wise in 
counsel, the name and character of Washington 
would have given enthusiasm and strength to an 
course with which they might have been associated. 
No time could have been more auspicious for a 
successful contest of freedom against tyranny, of 
republicanism against absolute power. All the 


world seemed prepared for the conflict. United ` 


‘with our former ally in the struggle for liberty | 
upon this Continent, there was little doubt but that | 


the Republics of France and America contending |: 


tegether for republican government in Europe, 
would have marched to a common triumph; our | 
France over the s 


ubjugated thrones of the Old 
World, and Washi buss 


ngton, the hero of an hundred | 
battles fought for human liberty, would have ri- | 
valed the military glory of Napoleon. But, like | 


Napoleon, he would have sacrificed the indepen- | 
dence of his ow 


liberty to foreign 
by forsaking hi 


nations; and like him, too, would, 
8 own to stand on foreign ground, 
have found an exile’s lonely grave, far from | 
his native land. Thank God, Washington had ` 
the moral courage to resist the temptation! Un- 
moved by the plausible and -eloquent appeals of /! 
an insidious foreigner, pleading for the cause of | 
European liberty; uninfluenced by domestic ex- | 


j lieved of these evils, the colonies rapidly advanced 


own flag would have been waved with that of ' 


| and under the flag of free trade and 


| result of that contest. 


£ en- | upon land or water. 
n country in endeavoring to give -| 


i: makes it a necessary law for us. Separated from 


; meddling spirit from country to country in the Old 
‘ World, they sought rest and neutrality in the | 
New. 


i Intervention, civil and religious; intervention, | 


! moral and physical; intervention, social and na- 
| tional, was the curse of European life; disturbing 
the peace of nations, interfering with theconsciences 
of men, and trampling upon the inalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Re- 


under the policy of non-interyention; and when 
England afterwards undertook to intervene upon 
their rights, theaggression was met by a declaration 
of independence. From that hour to the 
! we have maintained that policy, 


p not only in our 
| conduct towards other nations, but also compel- : 
_ ling them to respect it in their dealings with our- | 
| selves. 


And when England, prior to 1812, undertook to 


| interfere with our neutrality, by meddling with our 


| free ships upon the ocean, we took our stand upon 
the great American principle of non-intervention, ` 
sailors’ rights, 
by war. 
t was the first and last of | 
, England’s attempts to interfere with us, either 


resisted the aggression 


: Non-intervention in the 


! have said, is our natural policy—our position `; 
. that continent by a wide ocean, we cannot, if we 
; would, exercise much power over her concerns. | 

At home we are able to subdue a continent, while | 
in Europe we are scarcely competent to take a city. || 
The character and extent of our own country for- | 
bid us to waste our energies and our sympathies į; 


present |! 


‘Foreign nations- have seen and felt our 


tirely developed. We have school-houses to 
build, churches to erect, and colleges to endow. 
We have a rich and mighty continent to improve, 


to clear out, and harbors to improve. 

Our country, though rejoicing in its youth, is 
just developing the powers of its manhood. Our 
tree of liberty, though firmly planted, is still 

rowing. If suffered to remain in its native soil, 
it will each year strike its roots deeper, and ex- 
tend its branches brouder—nurtured by each 
breeze, and gathering strength from every storm. 
Its leaves, falling in their natural order, will be for 
the healing of the nations; but should rude hands 
attempt to transplant the American tree of liberty 
into foreign soil, it will either die under the oper- 
ation, or dwindle into a dwarf beneath the dark 


` shades of some regal forest. 


But, sir, our national pride and strength have 
It has lately been discovered, 
and that too by a foreigner, that the United States 
“is a Power on earth;” and to prove this discov- 
ery, the Government is called upon to say some 
thing, or do some act, which may cause its power 
to be felt and respected in the affairs of the world. 
Sir, one might infer from such appeals that this 
Government had been reposing for the last fifty 
years, like old Rip Van Winkle, in some sleepy 
hollow among the mountains, alike unknowing 


; and unknown; and that it requfred the touch of 


the magician’s wand to awake her to life and ac- 
tivity. 

N AA sir, I desire to enter a caveat against this 
discovery. I think that the world has long since 
found out that the United States is a power upon 
earth. She has proved her existence, not by ar- 
rogant proclamations, by Congressional paper 
resolutions, or bombastic dinner speeches, but by 
upon the 
world’s history, and affecting the world’s destiny. 
ower 
upon the land and-upon the ocean, in the battle- 
field and. in the cabinet, in all the marts of com- 
merce and through all tne channels of trade. The 


. world sees it now waving at the masthead of ten 


thousand ships; she beholds it in our glorious 
national institutions, in our increasing population, 
in the accumulating wealth and advancing pros- 
perity of our people. All Europe at this moment 
feels our power at work at the foundations of her 


' despotisms, not by intervention, armed or un- 


We all know the - 


affairs of Europe, 1 |. 


armed, but by the wisdom and justice of our na- 
tional policy, teaching the world what a nation 


| may accomplish for freedom and humanity, which, 


while it refuses to quit its own to stand upon for- 
eign ground, offers home and liberty to the op- 
pressed of every land. ` 

But, it is said, that our Government may, by a 
declaration of its opinion upon the conduct of 
European nations, exercise a moral influence over 
their affairs. ` 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] is iñ 
favor of this kind of intervention. He says in his 
late speech: 


“ But I repeat emphatically what I said upon a former 


-, Occasion when this subject was before us, and what upon 


no occasion have I since contradicted or unsaid, and I may 
add, what T distinctly stated to the martyr of the struggles 
of his own country, now the honored guest of ours, in the 


‘first conversation I had with him upon this subject~-that 


the people of the United States were not prepared to main- 
tain the rights of Hungary hy war: that the only influence 
we could exert was a moral, and not a physical one. » 


All will agree with the Senator, that the only 
influence we can exert over the destiny of Hun- 
gary is a ‘‘ moral, and not a physical one.” But 
the question is, how shall this moral influence be ex- 
ercised? The Senator proposes to do it by a resolu- 


.. tion of Congress, expressive of the opinion of this 
`. Government upon the conduct of Russia and Aus- 


tria in their dealings with Hungary, declaring that 
“the United States have not seen, nor can again 
see, without deep concern,” the violation of the 
rights of the people of Hungary by Russia. This 
is the meaning of his resolution when applied to 
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the case of Hungary. This, in my opinion, is 
taking the first step towards intervention, It is 
p the way in which that policy commences. 

ne nation expresses a “deep concern ” in the 


affairs of another nation—a concern in a war‘ 


waged with a third Power—a concern about the 
result of that war. 

Then comes the desire for fair play; then the 
eall for material aid; and the nation, which com- 
menced with “deep concern,” must either furnish 
the aid or abandon all interest in the contest. 
When the war first broke out in Hungary, I have 


no doubt Russia commenced her interference by `: 


simply expressing her ‘ deep concern’’in the mat- 
ter. This “deep concern” in the affairs of a 
foreign people is what may be called, Intervention 
with a progress. The Senator 
understands it, for he tells us, speaking of this 
resolution— 


«This substitute declares unequivocally an opinion upon 


a great question of public law, and there it stops, leavingus ' 


free to determine upon oar course when the tiime comes. It 
makes known oar deep concern at the violation of a great 
principle, which expression, yeu well know, sir, is the 
usual phraseology in national communications for convey- 
ing a marked disapprobation of any measure which is pecu- 
liarly unacceptable.” 


This, sir, is the common language of interven- 
tion. Itis borrewed from the vocabulary of Euro- 


pean intermeddling diplomacy, of which the Sen- ' 
ator has given us several precedents. He tells us 


that England and France have again and again 
per against aggressions upon other nations, 

ut he omitted to inform us that, in most if not in 
all the cases named, the protest led to war. 


policy of our own? y abandon Wash- 
ington’s non-intervention principles for the opin- 
ions of Europeag statesmen? 
moral influence exerted from this source. Thein- 
fluence of a nation is derived from its conduct; 
acts, not words, form its character, and give to 
that character its moral influence. By acttng non- 
intervention for the last fifty years, we haveexerted 


an influence against the aggressive spirit of inter- ` 


vention which no resolutions of concern can either 
add to or diminish. 


After quoting from a speech of 
- Senator says: 


« Itis far better to keep on the line of political knowledge, - 


as Mr. Canning terms the adaptation of the feelings and 
policy of a nation to its true position, than to stand still 
upon the line of 

ahead of us, forgetting 


or fearing—in the ofa 


statesman, tranaferred from this Chantber to the direction |. 


of our foreign affairs, the equal of Canning in genius and 


mental vigor—forgetting or fearing ‘‘ that we sre in an age |, 
= i 


of progress.” 

What “line of political knowledge” the Sena- 
tor desires-the United States to march up to, I am 
at a loss tó know: Is itinto the line of European 
politics? and if so, where in that line will the Sen- 
ator place his country in the center, or on either 
wing? Is the United States to take her position 
alongside of the autocrat of Russia, stan shoul- 
der to shoulder with Austria, march in lock-step 
with France, or mark time with England? 

Sir, it would be a strange spectacle to see our 
free institutions, under the lead of the honorable 
Senator, marching up and taking position in this 
royal line of Kings and Empérors. Washington 
was a hero, Jackson was renowned in war, and 
Scott is the greatest General of the age; yet neither 
of these distinguished soldiers would venture to 


condact sucha campaign. The Senator isalarmed, ; 
et far ahead of us” in polit- ` 


lest the “world may 
ical knowledge. id suppose that upon this 
point we were rather ahead of the world. f 
When Washington declared non-intervention in 
-the affhirs of other nations, he took a step in polit- 


ical knowledge, in advance of the world, so far | 


ahead of the old line, that the nations of Europe 
have kanig ye got within gunshot of our new 
position. 


we have markéd out for ourselves on the great 
field of the world’s polities, to fall back upon the 
crooked lines of European strategy? No! sir; 
no! 1 prefer to stand still upon our own strong 
and isolated position, and let the world march up 
to us. To abandon it now, would be retreat, and 
not progress— to keep on the line of political know- 


But ` I 
why resort to European policy when we have a 
ted 


ere can be no; 


ts, and to jet the world get far '' 


all we-abandon thie advanced post, : 
and desert the “line of national policy ’’ which - 
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| ledge.” Where shall we find a line straighter and 
l! brighter than that marked out by the wise and good 
‘; Washington. True, it is a straight and narrow 
‘way, and few there be of the nations who walk 
therein; yet, like the path of virtue, it leads to 
„peace and enduring happiness. 

America pursues, in her onward career to 
empire, a path distinet from every other nation. 
The ruling instrument of European power was 
intervention; the ruling instrument of Aeran 
greatness is non-intervention. The one war—the 
other peace. The one force and fear—the other 
neutrality and justice. The one an emanation of 
‘| Heathen mythology—the other of the benevolent 
|: doctrines of Christianity. Yet both and each are 
|. used as ministers to universal dominion. Theirs, 


from Michigan so |, tothe dominion of slavery and despotic power— ' 


| ours, to liberty and national independence. 
it 


THE INTERESTS OF THE OLD STATES 
IN WESTERN AVENUES OF INTERCOURSE. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
l February 18, 1852. 
The House having taken up for consideration the 


i 
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Pittsburg, to the west; from Baltimore by the 
Ohio river, to the west; from Alexandria, Nor- 
folk, and Portsmouth, through Virginia—awake 


|! at last to her commercial capacities—to the west; 


i 
Hi 
Hi 


i 


| 
i 
u 
in 
i 


sil 


from Charleston and Savannah, promising also to 


' rise from their long depression by their connection 


with the west, —i say all these roads furnish the 
beginnings of chains of intercourse which must 
be carried forward further than they now are, m 
order to: derive from them their full benefits to 
those sections of the Atlantic slope through which 
they pass. The Atlantic slope can have no valu- 
able commerce, I might almost say, except what 
she derives from the West; that slope being bar- 
ren, as compared with the valley of the Missis- 
sippi; and the old States uning SAD CNC Te: as 
compared with the new States. That western com- 
merce, and that western delivery of agricultural 
products, which already employs far the greater 

art of the navigation, will, at no very distant pe- 
riod, employ, comparatively, almost the whole of 
your navigation. The products of the Atlantic 
to be carried to foreign countries, and the 


| products of foreign countries to be brought here 


bill granting to the State of Missouri the right of `; 


| way and a portion of the public domain to aid. in ; 
i the construction of certain railroads therein, the | 


| Speaker said the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Me. Ranrovutj was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. RANTOUL said: The question before the 
House seems to me to be very far indeed froma 


uestion of mere sectional and local interest. The 


isposition to be made of the public domain is cer- 
‘i tainly a great national eoncern, and ought to be 
|! argued with a view to its bearing upon the great 


|i mational interests of the country, which are com- | 
c Ido not see clearly—I can- | 
not be certain, and I think no other man can be | 


|! mon to all sections. 
` certain—that the national domain will continue to 
belong to the United States as common property, 
to be applied as it is now applied; for-probably— 


` able, that some means will be found to withdraw 
the public lands from their present position, and 
` to put an end to the long series of controversies 
somewhat sectional in their nature—to make a 
final adjustment, upon general, just and national 
‘ principles, of the whole subject. But into the 
question whether such an adjustment be possible, 
and if it be possible, how it ought to.be made, I 
do not now propose to enter. l intend to confine 
my remarks to the question, whether appropria- 
tions, such as are pone to be made in this bill, 
ought to be made for the opening of great avenues 
| of internal trade. ‘The old thirteen States have 
| certainly great interest in determining what shall 
| | be done with the public lands—an interest as great, 
| in some views, as that of the States in which the 
public lands are situated—and I wish to inquire, 
what use can be made of the public lands, at the 
H present, and until some final adjustment is agreed 
i: upon, and of the proceeds thereof, which shall be 


to the new? The proposition now before the 


as other similar propositions which must ‘soon 
come before us. hat can be done with the 

blic Jands that will $o conduce to the benefit 
of the whole country as to use them so as to 
: bring about—especially if it can be done with- 
. out cost to the Natio ry—to bri 


'Preasu 


» ternal commerce? I cannot conceive of any other 
` use to be made of them so beneficial. A general 
plan of roads has already been commenced—a 
: plan, not the product of any one mind, or any 
one set of minds, and yet well combined, and 
momaliy barnoniziig, from the natural tenden- 
- cies of the trade and intercourse which occasioned 
i: their construction, and so, without. pre-concert, 
‘forming a portion, so far as they are eompleted, 
‘of a -great and well-contrived system. Your 
| roads, from Boston, by the way of Buffalo, to the 
i west; from New York by the way of Dunkirk, 
to the west; from Philadelphia by the way of 


about, | 
I say, the opening of all the great channels of in- | 


There is one other portion of the speech of the i: without ooking very far into the future—it is prob- ; 
Senator from Michigan which requires some notice. | 


r. Canning, the | 


i 
1 
(i 
1 
1 
i 


li 
f 
ii 
if 


i 


equal in its advantages to the. old States, as well as © 
‘most surely. That, 
House is for a grant of alternate sections of land | 
to aid in the construttion of roads in the State of || 
| Missouri. It stands upon the same principles | 


| for delivery and 


' from, and 


which will not -prevent from passing into th 
| Treasury one single dollar; for you will not in 
| Missouri, you will not in any State where a rail- 


at $1 
it 44800, for each mile of railroad to be constructed, 


istribution to the inhabitants of 
a will be as nothing compared 
roducts which are to be delivered 
e merchandise and manufactures to 
be forwarded to, the valley of the Mississippi 
This being the case, then, and the commerce of 
the nation being, in fact, destined to be an inter- 
change between the valley of the Mississippi and 
the rest of the world, it becomes extremely im- 
portant to all who are interested in the commercial 
prosperity of the old States, that these channels 
should be opened, and should be made che: 
speedy, and convenient. Now, so far as this bill 
proposes to continue and aid in the construction 
of these channels of communication, it proposes 
to do so without loss to the General Government; 
without loss, I say, of a single dollar to the eneral 
Treasury. You take 1, acres of land lying 
alongside of each other, and pas say to the State 
of Missouri, Take one half of this; take 640 acres, 


the Atlantic 
with those 


. and apply the proceeds thereof to the construction 


of railroads, and pay the same price for the re- 
maining 64Q.acres which you fesmeny paid for the 
1,280 acres; You say it is the settlere in those 
States who are to pay the additional prices, for 
the sections taken together pay as much as they 
did before, and the sale is much more likely te 
take place within a-limited period of time—much 
more likely to take place in 4 year, or a few 
years—than it would be at the old prices, and if 
the access to those lands had not been facilitated. 
What makes lands within five miles of a great 
city more valuable than those a hundred or five 
hundred. miles distant? It is simply because the 
produce of that land has a market, and because 
the time and expense of getting to that market is 
comparatively small. Diminish the time and ex- 
pense of reaching a market from a section of land 
in the State of Missouri, and you raise the price 
of that land instantly and largely the moment you 
doso. Now, sir, of all the inventions that science 
has struck out, a good railroad is the machine that 
shortens the time, and lessens the expense, and 
puts a market at your door most effectually and 
this bill proposes to do for the 
inhabitants of Missouri along the line of this road, 
and proposes to doit in a manner which. will not 
draw from the national Treasury one dollar, vin 

e 


road is needed—and if it is not needed it ought not 
to be constructed—I say, you will not fear, but 
may be certain that the demand for land, at dou- 
ble prices, will be mych more rapid than at the 
ordinary prices elsewhere. i 
You propose to give lands, at the present value, 
95 an acre, amounting to six sections, worth 


which mile will cost something like $0,000. 
Of this sum $15,200 are to be contributed by the 
State of Missouri, or by individuals, who, it is to 
be presumed, will not throw away this amount of 
capital without some examination into the ques- 
tion, whether the business of the route is sufficient 
to yield an adequate return. And, indeed, through 
the fertile regions of the West, if the business is 


not there, let your avenue point towards a great 
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ly, routes running towards natural centers of 
commerce will pay. The title does not pass | 
from the United Bitten, unless the road be actually 
constructed; and if the road be not built, the land 
reverts. The work, then, must be done, and the 
State or individuals must contribute the sum of 
$15,200, or thereabouts—I do not profess to be 
accurate in this estimate of the cost—for ever 
mile of the road, or else no land will be taken from 
the United States. If the road be so eligible ar 
desirable to be built, that the State or individuals 
will contribute this amount, then the probability 
is quite strong enough that the road is required by 
the interests of the country, and will be built. 
Well, I said that the products of these States, ` 
the products of the valley of the Mississippi main- | 
ly—the agricultural products, I might say—are 
those which do now support the navigation of the 
United States. They constitute already almost 
the whole. Of your cotton, you send to market 
from 400,000 to 450,000 tons weight, of your In- | 
dian corn 200,000 to 250,000 tons weight, and of 
your flour 200,000 tons. These immense produc- 
tions support and require navigation. Our ships l 
would be useless, if you take away these articles, `' 
which are produced at a great distancefrom the At- ! 
lantic seaboard, and which must be brought tothe ; 
seaboard, and which require thesechannels to bring | 
them. Surely, then, it is important that the old ‘3 
States, which have great navigating interests, and |! 
great commercial interests, should look well to the 
agricultural interests of the West; because it is |! 
that which keeps alive their commercial and navi- 
gating interests. We are their carriers; and with- ' 
out the freights they bring to us, our ships would | 
rot in the docks. I am treating of a great 
national interest, for the benefits of a free com- ‘| 
merce are diffused among the agricultural popu- ji 
lation of the country as universally and as certain- f 
ly as among those who carry it on. But because | 
the West is already everywhere alive to these great | 
interests, I address myself more particalarly tothe 
commercial interests of the old States. Take the | 
line of railroads that stretches from Boston to Buf- ; 
falo, the New York and Pennsylvania canals, the 
Erie railroad, the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, ` 
and you will find that these works alone, without | 
including any others, receive from $15,000, 
to $20,000,000 every year, for tolls from the ` 
produce which passes over them from the West to | 
the East, and for the returns, with the travel | 
which this business causes. Fifteen or twenty , 
millions of dollars a year is the tax that is levied | 
upon that transportation inland. And when you 
come to estimate the cost and profit, as the trans- | 
portation continues across the ocean, it swells up 
to an amount vastly greater than the profits made 
upon the internal transportation. Is not this, then, 
a matter to which the old States—for I address my | 
remarks particularly to that section to which I | 
belong—is not this a matter to which New Eng- |, 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland ` 
ought to look? The tolls they receive amount to | 
$15,000,000 or 420,000,000, which is levied upon i 
these articles of produce. Their freights abroad, | 
and for returns amount to vast sums, which I can- 
not pause to measure now. : 
There is another great interest—the manufac- | 
turing interest. Let me say a few words upon 
this subject, and I propose to say but a few. The ; 
great manufacturing interest thrives as its custom- 
ers thrive, and it cannot thrive without them, nor 
without their prosperity, The manufacturing in- 
terest in New England, New York, and Pen nsyl- 
vania perishes if the West ceases to be a good 
purchaser. The danger to that interest is not 
from importations from abroad. The hopes of : 
the manufacturing interest should not be in ex- 
cluding importations from abroad. That interest 
in the Northeast should cease to look with fear to 
the other side of the Atlantic; but it should begin 
to look with hope towards the West. ‘That is the 
_true doctrine for the people of my section of the 
country. May they learn it, and act upon it in 
season. Why, sir, 
has everything to hope from the people of the ` 
West, who are its best customers. Look at the ; 


change that has taken place within a few years |. 


past. The President in his message has told us !' 
that agricultural products have not risen in price, ` 
and experienced an increased demand, as was ' 


market, and the road will bring it there. Ultimate- I 


the manufacturing interest . ` 


Saree from 


expected under the present tariff, as compared with 
the former. Sir, Ido not know what gentlemen 
expected, but their expectations must have been 
extravagant indeed, if they have not been more | 
than satisfied. If you take the acrieultural prod- 
ucts of this country, take the whole amount of | 
articles exported from this country—and they are | 
almost all agricultural—from the year 1842 to | 
1846, during the operation of the last tariff, and 
compare their export value as stated by the ship- 
pers with the value of the same quantities of the 
same articles at the prices which prevailed before 


- 1842, and you will find the difference to be about 


$125,000,000. You will find that your exports 
of products of all sorts brought, under the tariff of 
°42, about $125,000,000 less than the same articles 
would have amounted to if sold at the prices , 


` which prevailed for four years previous to °42. ; 


There is a state of things which agricultural in- | 
terests would not desire during those four years. | 
How has it been since 46? There has been a ` 
general rise of about the same amount; that is to 
say, about $30,000,000 a year. The articles ex- 
pened since 1846 down to the present time, if they 
ad been sold at the average prices that prevailed 
from °42 to 


"46, would have brought nearly 


; $150,000,000 Tess than they have brought—a dif- ' 


ference of $30,000,000 a year as before. Under 
the tariff of °42, our exports sold for $30,000,000 ` 
a year less than the same qualities had sold for 
before; and under the tariff of °46, and since that | 


' time, they have brought $30,000,000 a year more 


than the same quantities had brought before. 

Cotton exported, with its value, during three . 
periods—from 1839 to 1842 inclusive, from 1843 
to 1846 inclusive, and from 1847 to 1851 inclu- 


| sive: 


A. 

Four years ending with 1842. Four years ending with 1846. 
Quantity. .2,972, 486,390 Ibs. Quantity..2,876,39 4,612 Ibs. 
Value......... $227,018,094 Value,..,. 
Price p. Ib ....9 99-100 cts. i! 

The aes of cotton for the latter four years, || 
at the price of the former four years, 9 99-100 cents, 
would have sold for.............. - $287,351 ,829 |! 


Official return of its value......... 197,690,291 | 


Loss on cotton by fall of prices... $89,661,531 | 


$197,690,291 | 
Price p. Ib...6 873-1000 ets. || 


seese 


Five years ending with 1851. 

Quantity, (pounds,)........... -3,930,715,351 

Value isis Sainte Sod 8 wean + - $366,111,042 

Price, (per pound,) 9 314-1000 cts. 

The quantity of cotton for the latter five years 
was valued at.. aeee. e $366,111 ,042 
At the price of former four years, 

6 873-1000 cents, it would have 

brought only ....... saaks eet «+++ 270,158,066 


—_—_—— m 


Gain on cotton by rise of prices .. $95,952,976 | 


Cem ere ror ves 


Ce 


B. ° A 
Loss on fall of prices unger the tariff of 1842, |; 
and gain by rise of prices under the tariff of 1846: 


Under tariff of 1842. | 
| 


Loss on cotton, (as per table A,)... $89,661,531 
|| Loss on tobacco............ œ..... 16,786,197 
Loss on vegetable food ........:.66. 8,519,803 
Loss on provisions and animal prod- 
UCI. o's oe ce cee cece OR O wets 4,373,108 
Loss on other exports, (estimated in 
party) cose veceee asia aans vs 7,000,000 . 
$126,340,639 
Under tariff of 1846. p 


Gain on cotton, (as per table A,) 


i +++ $95;952,976 
Gain on tobacco..... 482,289 | 


ee ere rsesseees 


Gain on vegetable food............ 25,173,392 
Gain on provisions and animal prod- i 

UC. es ereeeeereresronoserreeeno 8,662,264 | 
Gain on fisheries.........,..,.-.4. 978,572 | 
Gain on ashes...........eecee., 1,136;781 |, 


Gain on other exports, (estimated in 


Part,)..... 0. te tteeeseeseenseees — 9;000,000 © 
$148,486,274 | 
Not only have the prices risen, but the quanti- `’ 


ties also have vastly increased. The enlargement | 
of the aggregate of a single year’s business to the || 
extent of $200,000,000 in’ five years’ time, is j 
enough to satisfy reasonable expectations. Yet || 


, hol 


/, can any man tell me wh 


this amount is the subject of complaint in the 


message. 
1846. 1851. 

Lnports......., $121,691,797 215,725,995 

Exports... 113,488,516 217,517,130 

Aggregate... , $235,180,913 $133,243,125 


The year 1846, which I have chosen for this 
comparison, is the year of the largest trade under 
the tariff of 1842, though it is not so large by 
several millions as the average of the ten years 
preceding that tariff. 

But it is said the farmers have been disappoint- 
ed. Let us see with what reason: 


(8; 


` Showing the exports of vegetable food and animal 


products, from 1843 to 1850, inclusive. 


Animal, Vegetable. Aggregate. 

1843.00.00... $3,963,694 $6,955,908 $10,019,608 
1844 6,149,379 {1,239,437 ` 17388 RIG 
a 2067: 9,810,508 16,016,002 
19,329,585 27,163,449 

$24,153,931 $47,335,438 $71,488,669 

IBAT.. ennan $11,113,074 $57,070,356 $68,123,490 
1848 12,538,896 25,185,047 8777947543 
; 5 25,542,362 38795664 
15,822,373, 965371756 

$47,354,655 123,720,738 171,075,393 


Agriculture is not suffering when we open the 
door to allow her products to pass to her custom- 
ers; and manufactures do not suffer when the 
oerlein, receiving a high price for their sur- 
plus, have something left to expend. The inter- 


` est of the agriculture of the West is an open door 


to the largest markets; a free passage back and 
forth to sell what may be disposable, and to pur- 
chase what may be desired. What is the only 
sound doctrine for sensible men. That being the 


‘interest of agriculture, and the difference between 


the present state of trade and that five years ago, 
amounting to the vast sum which I have named 
~is the enjoyment of this field for his sales all 
the interest which the manufacturer Northeast has 
in the keeping up of the prices of agricultural 
products, which is best done by opening the ave- 
nues to market? Not at all. It is not merely 
that you enrich your customer, and therefore can 
sell to him. That is not all. 1 am speaking to 
Northeastern men. By what tenure foes ew 
England, does New York, does Pennsylvania, 
the manufactures which they now monopo- 
lize? Why do they manufacture for the West, 
and how long will they do so? Not forever, My 
friends must be aware of that fact. It is not in 
the nature of things, if we look -at them as they 
really are, and do not try to impose upon our- 
selves by any fancies in the matter. New Eng- 
land will not. forever make cotton goods; and 
Pennsylvania iron, for the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Not at all—it cannot be so. The man who 
thinks that it is to endure for centuries, expects 
to war against the laws of nature, and overcome 
them—a. result that never happens. Why, sir, 
can. any one tell me why cotton goods should be 
made in Lowell, or in Massachusetts anywhere, 


for the valley of the Southwest, when Ohio, In- 


iana, llinois, Kentucky and Tennessee are close 


‘| upon the region that produces the raw material? . 


hy should not cotton goods, at least for their 
own consumption, be made there? Why should 
not they be made in Alabama, or in Georgia? For 
my part, I can see no reason; and therefore I 
believe ultimately they will be made there. Well, 
y woolen goods, to sup- 


ply the West, are to be made in New England for- 


‘ ever, when Wisconsin can raise woal at half the 


price that we can—when Iowa. and Michigan are 


| Increasing their production of wool as rapidly as 


the returns in the newspapers tell us they are? 
Where wool grows ¢heaply, in a good climate for 
manufacture—where there is good water-power, 
and an active and thrifty. population—there ulti- 
mately will be the seat of the woolen manufae- 
tory. Will Pennsylvania alaye furnish the iron 
for all of the United States? I think that Penn- 


' sylvania has something else to apprehend than 


importations from the other side of the-Atlantic. 
é The region around Lake Superior has betteriron 
ore than most of that of Pennsylvania, and a great 
abundance of it, I have here before me the cal- 
culation of a single deposit of iron ore there—a 
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Ho. or Reps. 


mountain of iron ore, three quarters of a mile in T Atlantic slope, by connecting them with the valley f blessings which are countless and incalculable to 


length, and halfa mile wide, and from fifty to 
two hundred and fifty feet deep—to be within 
bounds, I choose to take seventy-five feet only, as 
the average depth. Take those dimensions, and 
vou have 145,000,000 of tons of ore, reckoning 
Ève tons to the cubic yard. That single spur of 
iron—7O per cent. iron to the ore, of 145,000,000 
of tons of ore, is less than one thirtieth part of the 
deposit upon the shore of Lake Superior—-you have 
there 2,2110,000,000 of tons of iron in a single de- 


$ 


posits reckoning two tons of ore to one ton of 


ooms. Well, ata million of tons a year, it will 
last you 2,200 years. And that is what Lake Su- 


rior alone has of the finest iron in the world. , 


ou can manufacture it already cheaper than you 
can make it anywhere in Pennsylvania. Will the 
Narthwest be supplied from Pennsylvania, when 
she has the iron there within her own limits? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Has she coal in the same 
proportion? 

Mr. RANTOUL. Not precisely. If it were 
worth the while, I would argue the question out, 
and I think | could give my friend an answer to 
his very pertinent question, which would be sat- 
isfactory. But, within the limits now left to me, 
l have not the time to go into the details of the 
question. Is St. Louis to be the seat of the great 
iron manufactory of the centre of the Mississippi 
valley, or is it not? Is Missouri to bring iron 
from Pennsylvania? Has not she better ore than 
Pennsylvania? Has not she ore enough to sup- 
ply the whole civilized world, thousands of years, 
and coal, too, not very far off? A very short 
railroad runs down to a bed of coal that is suitable 
for the purpose of working her metals. 

In East Tennessee there is a quantity, inex- 
haustible, which makes good, strong, malleable, 


tenacious iron, very different from the largest part - 


of the iron manufactured upon the Atlantic slope. 
But is the West to look forever East for its sup- 
ply? Most assuredly it will not. It seems tome 
the man ts mad who imagines itcan beso. Here, 
then, for the purpose of illustrating my idea, I have 
taken three. branches of manufacture—the iron, 
the woolen, and cotton. Sooner or later the three, 
each of them, will Apan from their present loca- 
tions in New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. And when it is for the interests of the 
Pre le of the United States for them to so do, in 
od’ name let them go. You cannot expect, 
against the interests of a great popi to hol 
branch of industry in any particular location. 
must follow its own laws. It must go where it 
can thrive best. It must go where it is best suited, 
and leave others to whom it is not suited by na- 
ture, to seek out new modes of industry, and to 
exert their enterprise in other ways. For my 
own part, I believe that the ple of New Eng- 
land and New Ygrk will find out other ways in 
which they can exert their enterprise and industry 
to quite as great advantage; and l say to the peo- 
ple of the Northeast, cotton, woollen, and tron 
must some day or other be generally manufac- 
tured a great meny hundred miles west of where 
they are now. hen will that happen? The 
answer is an easy one. You cannot give the pre- 
cise year, but the West will cease to buy these 
things from tbe Northeast, and they will produce 
these articles themselves, just when it ceases to be 
more profitable to the 
tural products. , À 
The only safety for the manufacturing States to 
continue such, is to do all they can—nature has 
done the greater part, but they can help a little— 
to make agriculture highly profitable in the West 
and the Southwest. If a man can make better 
wages by raising corn or pork, he will not set 
himself to work.to manufacture woolen or cotton 
cloth; when he cannot make so much by raising 
corn or pork, he will make iron, and you cannot 
prevent him. All the legislation inthe world cannot 
say to the West, You shall not manufacture; but 
legislation may do a great deal to say to the West, 
Here is something more profitable for you than 
manufacturing; and the seats of manufacturing 
may remain for a t many years longer than 
they otherwise would, in the Northeast. What, 
then, can the Northeast do? Favor in all ways 
possible the development of the western agricul- 
ture. First by opening the roads to the Northeast, 


any, 


est to produce agricul- . 


_ cents higher. A 
' Treasury, and the President, to come to this Con- 


` of the Mississippi in the cheapest and most prac- | 


é , a 
ticable manner. And next by developing, as far : 


as possible, the foreign commerce; for that, by | 
taking off the surplus of agricultural products, 
tends to keep up the prices. See how the prices 
of cotton, tobacco, rice, flour, and corn, have kept 
up, notwithstanding what is said in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and in the Presi- 
dent’s message. See how they have kept up for 
the last five years, compared with the previous four. 
I do not mean to trouble the k 


e iouse at the 
present time with columns of statistics. I will 


give the total here of a few great articles, as J |. 
h The wheat |, 


ave them before me. ‘Take wheat. 
exported from this country for the four years pre- ' 
vious to the adoption of the tariff of 1846, averaged 
ninety-six and three quarter cents per bushel. For 
the last five years, it has averaged $1 26;—thirty 
Well now, is the Secretary of the 


gress, and say to us, Wheat is low this year, and 
the tariff does not work well? Do they imagine 
Congress cannot look back five years, and then 
over the four years preceding? Very short-sighted, 
it seems to me, the Executive must imagine the 
Congress of the United States to be, if he supposed 
they could not make the comparison that t have 
made. The comparison J] have made with regard 
to wheat | could make with respect to flour; $4 79 
was the average price of flour, $5 59 is the average 
for the last five years. So with corn; so with 
meal; so with oats; and so with cotton. Six cents 
and eight hundred and seventy-three thousandths 
was the price of cotton tor the four years previous 
to the tariff of 1846; nine cents and three hundred 
and fourteen thousandths for the five years since ' 
that time—an increase of almost fifty per cent.— 
and yet it is said that agricultural products have 
not risen. Tobacco was $52 10, and now, for the 
last five years, it averages $64 18—twelve dollars 
a hogshead higher than before. Taking this period | 
of nine years, and the same observation would 
apply to almost all the exports. Almost all have 
risen under the last tariff, just as all fell under the 
tariff of 1842. And the reason is very plain. You 
cannot carry on a trade but shall have two parts. 
Every exchange must consist of a sale and á pur- 
chase. Stop your purchases, and you stop your 
sales; so if you will buy nothing on the other side 
of the Atlantic, you cannot sell anything. Let 
commerce move freely, and you increase it vastly, 
and increase the prices of whatever you have to 
sell, because you increase the power of the other 
party to buy of you. 

Now, because I desire to see. the commerce of 
this Union flourish—its foreign as. well as doniestic 
commerce—I wish to see every possible avenue 
open that will bring down the wealth of the West 
to freight the shipping of the East. I say there is 
a common interest between them, and he is an 
enemy to his coun who seeks to- divide that 
common interest. e.only way in which the 
East can prosper, is by the prosperity of the West; | 
for it is that which has swelled our nayigation at 
a rate beyond parallel in the history of the human 
race. There is nothing like it Talk of the prog- . 
ress of that of England—it is not to be compared ' 
with ours. In 1830 you had 1,191,776 tons of 
shipping in 1851 you had 3,772,439. -You have 
trebled your tonnage and navigation in twenty-one 

ears. Has England done anything like that? 
Not at all. In 1846 the tonnage of Great Britain 
and her colonies exceeded ours by about 1,200,000 
tons. How.much does it exceed ours now: Not 
quite 500,000 tons, according to the last returns; 
not much more-than 400,000 eaan robably 
less than that, if we can make the calculation for 
the present moment. Their tonnage, on the 31st 
of December, 1850, was 4,232,962, and it had in- 
creased about 180,000 in two years. It is now, 
February, 1852, about 4,330, Ours is at least 
3,930,000, it would seem probable. Theirs is a! 


_very different mode of reckoning, and by which | 


her tonnage appears larger; and in point of fact, 
you have at this moment a tonnage equal in. its | 
carrying copay? that of Great Britain with all | 
her colonies. e. find ourselves already. the | 


. arealen carrying nation on the face of the globe. | 


"e have the greatest navigation. Shall we furnish | 


that navigatipn with the means of existence—with 


to the East, and tothe Southeast, and te the whole | the means of flourishing and bringing back the | 


this country; or shall we pursue a short-sighted, 
narrow, and restricted policy, which shall cut up 
| by the roots our own commerce, and not our own 
commerce only, but our own manufactures, for so 


; sure as we take the course or policy that shall de- 


: press Western industry, so sure will manufac- 
turing industry among us be doomed also? When 
the West cannot farm with profit, she will manu- 
facture; but that will bean evil day forthe West, in 
my opinion. I think that better things can be 

_ done in this world, than the manufacture of cotton 
or woolen goods, or even of iron. 

Ihave thrown out these ideas, and I do not know 
but that the House may think I am going too far 
in arguing this question; but it seems to me the 

‘great reason why the Northeast is interested in 

‘ opening avenues to the West is her own prosper- 
ity, which is to grow out of increased intercourse. 
We have the means now of a foreign and domestic 
commerce capable not only of employing over three 
and three fourths millions of tonnage, but a foreign 
and domestic commerce capable of developing itself 
much beyond its present limits. What is the limit 
of our exports, and what has italways been? We 
shall have $100,000,000 of gold produced in Cali- 
fornia per year,as much a legitimate article of ex- 
port as cotton, flour, pork, or tobacco. 

And here I must be allowed to ex press my aston- 
ishment that gentlemen, well informed upon other 
subjects—gentlemen who seem sagacious from the 
manner in which they argue other questions, should 
sometimes throw out the idea that the country is 
really suffering some krai injury because gold is 
exported. What ought to be done with it? Ifthe 
country produces 100,000,000 worth of gold ina 
year, is it desirable that it shall remain here? It 

would be the greatest of calamities if it should re- 
main here. What will be the effect upon your 
currency? If you add fifty per cent. to your cur- 
rency per year—and you would add more than 
that, if you kept your gold and issued paper in 
the usua! proportion—what would be the eflect upon 
property, upon taxes, upon the relations of debtor 
and creditor, upon the whole frame-work and busi- 
ness of society? All your business relations will 
be thrown into a state of perfect anarchy. If you 
could succeed in keeping at home $100,000,000 per 
year, in addition to your already redundant cur- 
rency, there would be a state of uncertainty pro- 
duced in all business relations which would be as 
fatal to the prosperity of the country as the.com- 
mercial crisis oF 1837. The country would see 
a crisis upon a tremendous scale, altogether be- 
yond the case of 1837. Fortunately you cannot 
succeed in keeping the gold at home and.deranging 
everything here. No tariff, no restrictive laws, 
nothing conceivable upon the subject, could pro- 
duce such an effect. When Spain adopted laws 
by which she punished with death the exportation 
of gold and silver, yet, inasmuch asit was worth 
more abroad than at home, and it could not- be 

| exported regularly, it was smuggled out of the 

‘country. And such would be the state of things 

here, if you were to make a law to-morrow in-. 

tended to confine your specie here. If you passed 
your tariff to keep the specie in the country, pun- 
ishing with death the man who exported it, the 

‘specie would go out of the country, because. it 
would be extremely easy to get it out, and becausé 
the temptation to do so would soon become so very 
strong. I say, then, without stopping toargue this . 
question of political economy at length, there is 
added to our former exports this vast sum of gold: 
and our imports ought to-increase in proportion, 
Whoever sees cause for alarm, because we have 
imported 215,000,000 of goods within the last 
year, instead of the average amount which .we 
used to import formerly, takes a very narrow 
view indeed of the position of this country, as 
compared with other countries with whom she 

_earries on her commerce. It is cause for congrat- 

ulation, and not alarm, and we should rejoice that 

' our trade-is. extended, provided it is a legitimate 
extension, founded upon the means of purchase 
we actually have in our power. I seeno evidence 
as yet that it has gone beyond that. I think the 
aggregate of imports and exports over 400,000,000 

-is entirely suited to the commercial means and 

` wants of the country at the present dav, consider- 

, ing the great accession of. gold from California, and 

! considering thegreat accession of availableproduce, 
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from the opening of channels of communication 
with the West. If you can carry from Chicago 
to the Atlantic a barrel of flour for half of what it 
cost you a few years ago, of course it will be af- ji 
forded cheaper at the seaboard, and there can be ` 
more exported. The means of transporting to; 
the seaboard cotton, tobacco, and every article of 
agricultural production have been so much cheap- 
ened in the last four or five years, that our com- 
merce has been largely increased, and carrying 
this progress still further, and cheapening the 
means of transportation, will still further increase 
our commerce in a still greater ratio than the com- 
merce of the present day as contrasted with the ` 
business of twenty or thirty years ago. I can see || 
no good reason why it should not go on increasing |, 
in a very great ratio, and yet be a healthy and le- || 
gitimate business, though of course too rapid a | 
progress is possible. 
Thad prepared myself with figures and state- 
ments by which to confirm the views I have taken, 
but I will not trouble the House with them. | 
know details are always less interesting here than : 
neral views. The state of things being such as 
have indicated, it seems to me the Northeast, asa 
section, should look carefully at the prospects of 
its manufacturing and commercial interests, and 
should inquire whether it is not the best thing _ 
that can happen for them,sthat men should be | 
prosperous in the Valley of the Mississippi, and _ 
that they should raise a great deal of corn, flour, . 
and pork, and other products, and sell these 
articles at high prices. It is not their question | 
alone. It is our question as much as theirs. They | 
cannot raise at great profit, productions ich f 
they have no means of getting to market. Open iH 
the means for them to reach the market, and | 
you open the means to return that which you pur- 
chase for them, or manufacture for them, through | 
the same channel. What is the reason that has 
caused these manufactures of which I have | 
spoken to increase as they have? What is the | 
reason you have consumed some 70,000,000 or | 
80,000,000 of pounds of wool in a year? It is be- 
cause the mass of the agricultural population of 
the country are so much better off, and they can 
and do purchase more of woolen goods, both im- 
ported and domestic. I do not hold, as some peo- 
ple do, that there is a direct antagonism between 
commerce and manufactures, but I hold that the 
true policy for the Northeast, as well as every other 
section of the country, is that which considers 
commerce and manufactures as friends and allies, 
and which looks to the one to aid in developing | 
the other. I believe that view is the one which |; 
ere long will be taken by the whoie country, with- ` 
out distinction of party. Why, the rapid prog- 
ress in those branchesof industry in the country, 
which sometimes come to Congress and tell us | 
how distressed they are, is beyond all parallel, 
Take your cotton manufactures. The census tells | 
us that 641,000 bales of cotton were consumed in |; 
1850. How many in 1840? Two hundred and | 
ninety-five thousand. In 1830 it was 126,000. 
Here is a business which has grown up from | 
126,000 bales in 1830—-a small addition should be | 
made for parts of the country not returned in | 
the shipping list—call it 24,000, and you have || 
150,000 bales in 1830. Take the progress for | 
twenty years, from 150,000 bales up to 641,000 : 
bales, and your cotton manufacture has more | 
than quadrupled in twenty years. Terribly losing ` 
business to all those engaged in it during most of ' 
the time, if we can believe the perpetual outery, 
although that branch of industry was increasing ‘| 
faster than almost anything else in the country. 
Just so with other distressed branches of industry. ` 
They have always happened to be those branches `| 
which have increased most rapidly. What made ‘| 
people take capital out of branches of business il 
that gentlemen contend are profitable, and put it 
into these losing concerns? tt is a problem which | 
would require a great deal of mathematical inge- 
nuity to solve. The case of my iron friends, I 
mean the gentlemenfrom Pennsylvania, into whose . 
souls the iron has entered of late years so cruelly, | 
seems to be much of the same kind. 
In 1810 the iron produced in the United States i 
was 53,900 tons. In 1830, 165,000. In 1850, _ 
” 627,643. I take the documents upon which the ` 
Secretary of the Treasur r 


0 : y founds his estimates, | 
- but not his estimate, for I am inclined to think 


| 


1 


"you still find it is quadrupled.” I say, the only 

question for iron gentlemen to consider is, how `i 
i; can they continue this long career of prosperity, `: 
and not how they shall get something still great- : 


: interests, which must be protected. In 1840, 


: thing to ask of this nation; they ought to ask it, 


: man who wears a coat, a large sum of money, in 


there is a little omission, which I prefer to supply. | 
Five hundred and sixty-four thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-five tons of pig iron are set down in | 
the census returns. Thirty-three thousand three | 
hundred and forty-four tons of blooms are used | 
in making wrought iron. Then you had 78,787 | 
tons of ore used in making wrought iron, and | 
9,850 tons of ore was used in castings, making | 
88,637 tons of iron ore, the product of which does | 
not appear in the shape of pig iron. Suppose 
three tons of this ore to yield only one ton of 
iron, and you get 29,544 tons of iron from this 


_ source, to which the Secretary has no reference; 


making a total of 627,643 tons, against 165,000 | 


tons in 1830—a branch of industry which has : 


nearly quadrupled itself in the last twenty years. 
Take it from 1830, reckoning down to the extreme 
point of depression in 1850, as I admit it is, and 


er—not how they shall induce men to rush into 
the iron business again, as they did in 1846 and | 
1847, but how they shall enable the iron busi- 
ness to go on increasing as fast as it has increased 
upon an average for the last fifty years? If the 

can do that, they ought to be satisfied, and more 
than satisfied. So of the coal, too, which is 
spoken of, sometimes, as one of these distressed 


865,414 tons were produced by Pennsylvania. In 
1851, 4,091,682 tons were sent to market. It is 
these two interests of coal and iron which have 
made the most rapid progress—which have al- 
ways cried out the most lustily that they are terri- 
bly distressed. These great interests are to look 
now to an increased number and wealth of their 
customers. Our manufacturing interests, which are 
closely connected with the western interests, must 
sell to the West, and must buy of the West that | 
on which they feed, and that which they export. 
Our great manufacturing interests have but one 


and in my opinion the nation ought to grant it. 
Instead of restrictions, instead of keeping out that 
which ought to go in; instead of taxing every | 


order that the man who makes the coat may gain 
a very small sum of money— instead of doing ; 
that, the manufacturing interests should ask that 
the restrictions which weigh heavily upon the 


; manufacturing interests should be removed. We. 


should mr let our raw materials come in free of 
duty. The effect upon the National Treasury is 
as nothing. When the manufacturer of cotton 
piin in New England meets in Buenos Ayres, 

alifax, or anywhere else, a manufacturer of 
English cotton prints, is it right that the English 
cotton printer should have his dye-stuffs, his al- 
kalies, his acids, all his raw material free of duty, 
and ours be burdened upon all of them? It can- ' 
not be for the interests of revenue. Jn that view, 
itis but insignificant; but it tends to the destruc- 
tion of great interests to do it. Instead of asking 
to shut out woolens, we should let in that out of 
which we make cottons and woolens. ` 

Now, I take the single article of coarse wool. 
Why should there be a duty on coarse wool? 
Coarse wool cannot be produced in this country, 
so as to enter into our cheap manufactures, but it | 
can be imported. Owing to the ingenuity of an | 
Ameriean mechanic, you can_make carpets of j 
coarse wool. You can send Turkey carpets to | 
Turkey and undersell the Turk; you can send | 
Brussels carpets to Brussels arid earpeting of cer- 
tain qualities to England, and undersell them all, 
if your own nation does not shut out the materials 


you have to use. Let coarse wool and dye-stuffs 


come in free, and there will not bea pashaw or bey | 
in all Asia Minor, or Egypt, that will not have ; 
on his floor a carpet manufactured in the United i 
States. I give that only as one instance. The ' 
same thing may be said of silk. Under the ridic- | 
ulous notion that some day or other we may be | 
able to manufacture silk from silk-worms you shut 
out raw silk by exorbitant duties. Let raw silk | 


come in free, and place your manufacturers on the | 


same footing as English and French and Italian ` 
manufacturers. All our manufacturer wants, is i 
open markets—opeħ markets at the West, open i 
markets at the East, open marketsto buy the raw | 


| 


i have this sp 
ii tion of a w 

|! letter from Kossuth should be 
|| time, it seems to me, upon small subjects—subjects 
|, of mere etiquette—and thus we have very little teft 


‘| ifornia, and New Mexico. 


material which he has to consume. But in vain 
will any of our friends in New England go on 
upon the old idea of restriction, and imposing taxes 
| upon the nation to keep them alive. The nation 
| revolts against any such impositions. They are 
henceforth impossible. But if they were possible, 
they would be found self-destructive, because they 
compel men to cease to raise agricultural products 
' to export, and to do their own manufacturing at 
home. That is what it would end in, if we carried 
out the high tar.ff system to the extent that many 
'men have desired. I thank the House for the 
attention with which they have listened to these 
remarks. 


DISPOSAL OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
l In THE SENATE, February 18, 1852. 
In defence of his proposition to grant a portion of 
the Public Lands to the old States. 

The Senate having under consideration “ A bill granting 

the right of way, and making a grant of land to the State 
, of Iowa, in aid of the construction of certain railroads in 
said State ”— 

` Mr. UNDERWOOD said : 

We have, Mr. President, the spectacle now 
| exhibited of a Senator rising near the hour of ad- 
i Journment to address empty seats upon the subject 
of the public lands, embracing a pecuniary value 
greatly transcending any other which can be 
brought to the consideration of this body. We 
ectacle exhibited, after the consump- 
ole day upon the question whether a 
rinted. We spend 


for the consideration of the most important ques- 
tions. But, sir, there may be another reason, be- 
sides the lateness of the hour, for the thin attend- 
ance of Senators. My friend from Virginia [Mr. 
HunteR] I think, did me great injustice by the 
flourish of trumpets with which on yesterday he 
announced my advent. His remarks were-calcu- 
lated to induce expectations that something worthy 


|| of admiration was coming. The utter incredulity 


of the Senate, notwithstanding my friend’s com- 
‘pliments, is perfectly manifest from the empty 
enekes, But I havea duty to perform, as I think, 
to my constituents and to the country; and with- 
out being dismayed’ by the disheartening circum- 
` stances which surround me, I will endeavor to per- 
form that duty as well as I can. 

The subject under consideration has grown in . 
importance, instead of being diminished. The in- 
terests involved are greater now, much greater, 

‘than they have been at any preceding time. * I 
| begin by calling the attention of the country to the 
incalculable interests now involved, resulting from 
the acquisition of new territory from Mexico. Our 
old systems of administration relating to the pub- 
lic lands, were adopted prior to these acquisitions. 
These golden acquisitions, adding so much to the 
value of the fund, ought, it seems to me, to produce 
a revision of the system in reference to the disposi- 
tion of the public lands. How does the question 
stand now, in regard to its magnitude? Accord- 
| ing to the report of the Commissioner of Public 
; Lands, on the 30th of September, 1849, there were 
i within the United States 2,475,385 square miles. 
' About 1,800,000 of these lie in the Territory of 
Minnesota, the Northwest territory, Oregon Ter- 
_ ritory, Nebraska Territory, Indian territory, Cal- 
So you perceive that 
‘ only about one fourth part of the whole territory 
` of the United States can be regarded as populated 
| and formed into State governments, leaving ‘a vast 
amount of unsettled country, recently acquired, 
| over which some system must prevail, and which 
Should be adopted with a view to the interests of 
i the whole p2ople of the United States. The gub- 
| ject, therefore, is a great one. 
There is a difference—and that difference I will 
| notice, because it will become important in the 
| progress of what I have to say—in the modes by 
which we have acquired separate portions of our 
public lands. There isa di e growing out . 
i of the time when these lands hav 


ifferenc 

e been acquired, 
and the nature of our Government at the date of 
the acquisition, which will produce a correspond- 
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tory, embracing two States of the U mon—A laba- 
ma and Missiesippi—was acquired by cession from 
Georgia, subsequent to the formation of the Fed- 
eral Consutution. The cessions from these States 
embraced all the lands surrendered by the States. 
Our other territorial acquisitions have resulted from 
treaties made with foreign Powers since the form- 
ation of the Federal Constitution. _ e 

Out of those different acquisitions at those dif- 
ferent periods, certain principles necessarily arise 
that ought to be considered in the disposition of 
this great fund. Those principles will be espe- 
cially considered, when I come to examine the 
argument of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Scwver.] 

When the Northwest territory was ceded to 
the Confederation, the States of this Union—if it 
ever be proper to use the expression “‘ sovereign 
States ’"—were to a much greater extent sovereign 
than they are now. In my political creed, | re- 
ject the tide “sovereign,” as applicable to an 
pe of our Government, either State or National. 

am so much of a republican, so much of a dem- 
ocrat, that I admit no sovereign government what- 
ever over me. | would not quietly live under a gov- 
ernment which could be “ ign’? with respect 
to my t and essential rights. I want them 
excepted from the powers of the Government. I 
want them reserved and protected by constitutional 
poren against the acts of all governments. 

xamine our Constitutions, State and National, 
and you will find that many of the great rights 
pertaining to men have been excepted from, and 
are not subject to the powers vested in Govern- 
ment. In regard to those great, essential rights, 
we are independent, and not subject to any 
a ign’? but God. This exemption from the 
power of all government, defined by written con- 
stitations, is the true foundation upon which our 
liberty et npase But, when the territory 
northwest of the Ohio river was acquired by the 
Confederation, the States were much more sover- 
eign—if that term can apply at all—than they 
are now. At that time, they had not surrendered 
the powers vested by the Federal Constitution in 
this Government. How did the Confederation 
acquire the title to that country, and for what 
purpose was it acquired? These are important 
inquiries. The old Continental Congress re- 
quested the States to surrender their titles to 


the lands which had been acquired by the revo- `, : : 
. : | of townships and fractional parts of townships, as well from 
lotionary struggle to the Confederation, absolute- || those to be sold entire as from those to be sold in lots, as 
‘ will be equal to one seventh part of the whole of such seven 


` ranges, ax nearly as may be, for the use of the late Continent- 


ly, as a government. Virginia refused to do it. 
ldo not know that this fact has ever been suffi- 
ciently impressed upon the American Congress 
or the American people. aay and subse- 
quent to the American Revolution, the small States 
upon the sea-board insisted that their arms, their 
money, their blood, their efforta, were as efficient 


in acquiring the vast unsettled wilderness, as were | 
the arms and efforts of those States which con- . 


tended for the right to hold all the country, for 
their separate use and benefit, embraced by their 
respective charters. Hence several of the States, 
Maryland particularly, refused for years even to 
ratify the articles of Confederation. Congress, at 
an early period, with a view to allay the dissatis- 
faction and heartburnin 


respecting the unsettled 
wnappropriated lands, a opted aresolution inviting - 
the Sat 


tes to surrender their titles to the vacant 

domain, based on charters from the Crown, to the 

coe for national purposes. It was as 
ows: 


t‘ Resolved, That the unapprnpriated lands that may be 


eeded or relinquished to the United States by any particu- 
lar Aaw, pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of . 


the 6th September fast, shall be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States.” 


i 
fe 
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freee might make a disposition of it for the whole 
nited States, regarding the whole as a unit, ac- 


| cording to our motto, “E pluribus Unum.” But 
"Virginia, the great landholder under the charters ' 


of the Crown, refused to make a conveyance by 
which the United States, as a unit or consolidated 


Government, were to hold and dispose of these — 
How did she cede - 


lands for national purposes. 
her claim? She conveyed it in 1784, not for the 
benefit of the United States as a Government, but 
in trust for the benefit of the several States; Vir- 
ginia included with the rest. There is an import- 
ant distinction here, in my mind; and I wish to 
impress it upon Congress, for the Senator who is 


chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, [Mr. |) 


FeLcH,} seems to have overlooked it altogether. 
The language of the deed of cession executed by 
Virginia is as follows: 

“That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, (and not reserved forcertain uses specified, ) 
shall be considered as a cominon fund for the use and ben- 
efit of such of the United States as have become or shall 
become members of the Contederation or Federal Alliance 
of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their 
usual respective proportions in the general charge and ex- 
penditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of 
for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatse- 
ever.” 


These are the words—the terms of the deed; 
and from them it is perfectly elear that the United 
States, instead of holding the land as a consoli- 
dated Government for the benefit of the nation, 


holds it in trust for the benefit of the States, in į 
severalty, according to a prescribed rule, by which ` 


the division or partition was to be made. Now, | 


States in chancery, we could compel the Govern- 
ment to execute the trust by disposing 

and distributing the proceeds ora 
among the States, in severalty. 

But I will not discuss the general equitable prin- 
ciples which would induce a chancellor to render 
such decree. I have authority before me to show 
that it was the very thing that was done. I have 
before me the first legislation of the old Conti- 
nental Congress, to show that they so understood 
the deed of cession; and that they did actually di- 
vide and partition among the States this very land 
which had thus been ceded by Virginia. It is an 
act of the Continental Congress of May 20, 1785, 
entitled ‘* An ordinance for ascertaining the mode 
of diaposing of lands in the western territory.” It 
provided for the appointment of a geographer, as 


he was then called, who was to superintend the - 


survey of the land, and make regulations for. the 
surveying, &c., which I will not detain the Senate 
by reading. It then provides: 
“ As soon as seven 
of townships, in the direction from South to North, 
shail have been surveyed, the geographer shall transmit 
plats thereof to the Board of Treasury, who shall record the 
same, with the report, in well-bound books, to be kept for 
that purpose. And the geographer shail make similar re- 
turns, from time to time, of every seven ranges, as they 
may be surveyed. The Secretary of War shall have re- 
course thereto, and shall take, dF lot, therefrom.a namber 


alarmy.” [Thatselection wasto pay bounties to the officers 


and soldiers of the army.} “And he shall make a similar ` 


draught, from time to time, until a sufficient quantity is 
drawn to satisfy the same, to be applied in the manner here- 
inafter directed. ‘The Board of Treasury shafl, from time to 


time, cause the remaining nuinbers, as well those to be sold ` 


entire as thore to be sold in lots, to he drawn for, in the 
name of the thirteen States respectively, aceording to the 


| quotas in the last preceding requisition on all the States.” 
provided i 


There, you perceive, a lottery was 
assigning the lands to the States, according to the 


rule prescribed in the deed of cession. This was : 
out precisely the terms imbodied in the `: 


carryin: r 

deed. The lands were to be sold for the use and 
benefit of all the States, Virginia included, ac- 
cording to the usual mode of contributing to fe- 


fray the expenses of the nation in the revolution- | 


ary struggle. The residue of the lands, after 
reserving enough to 
divided among the 


: sold. -There was a proviso to this act of the Con- 


tinental Congress as follows: i 

ss That in case more land than its proportion is allotted 
for sale in any State at any distribution, a deduction be 
made therefor at the next.” ` 


It would be useless to read how these lands were 


That resolution dates as far back as 1780. Its | sold. Commissioners were appointed. The por- 
object was to obtain the domain, so that the Con- ii tion allotted to each State was to be sold in that 


of the lands, |: 
ividing them | 


of townships and fractional | 


y the bounties, were to be | 
tates by a lottery, and then | 
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i State, and if a State in one allotment received more 
U than it was entitled to, at the next allotment the 
i inequality was remedied. Here we see a practical 
` execution of the trust, and how the terms of the 
_ deed were understood and executed by the original 
trustees. The conduct of the old Continental 
Congress harmonizes with the principles of my 
amendment, and is a precedent which should have 
a controlling influence with us. The Georgin deed 
of cession is similar in terms to that executed by 
Virginia. I have not looked at it for many years, 
but that is my recollection of it. The leading 
idea in the Virginia deed of cession is, that these 
lands were to be held not by the Union for its own 
national purposes, but by the Union as trustee for 
1, the States, for State purposes—for the use and 
. benefit of the States. Phere is, in the deeds of ces- 
sion, no limitation as to the uses which the States 
may make of those lands thus ceded to the trustee. 
You cannot say that they shall be exclusively ap- 
propriated to education, to internal improvements, 
to the building of court-houses, State-houses, or 
anything else. The deed entitles each State to 
her share, according to the rule prescribed, and it 
may be applied for any State purpose. Strained 
constructions or ingenuity cannot alter the obvious 
and true meaning of the Virginia deed of cession, 
as I have laid it down, fortified as it is by the act 
of the old Confederation. But in these latter days 
we have, in violation of the deeds of cession, made 
the property, conveyed to us as a trustee merely, 
our own absolute estate, and undertaken to dispose 
of it as such, totally regardless of the rights of 


contend, if we could bring a suit against the United | the eestui que trusts. A more flagrant violation of 


good faith has rarely occurred in the history of 
;, human legislation. e have taken to ourselves 
‘| as a Government, and use as our own, that which 
‘we are expressly enjoined to dispose of for the 
€ benefit of others. 

Let me suggest an argument here to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. ebars upon the sub- 
ject of taxation., The Virginia deed of cession 

ears date in 1784. The ordinance for governing 

` the territory northwest of the Ohio, was passed in 
17871. The territory northwest of the Ohio was 

to be formed into five different States. When 

admitted into the Union they were to have all the 

rights, powers, and privileges which the other 

States possessed. Now, sir, it must be recollected 

that at the time this territory was ceded to the 

United States, the States were so far sovereign 

that the ultimate dominion over the soil abided 

and rested in them. The territory northwest of 

the Ohio river had been acquired by the States as 

sovereign and independent States. Virginia con- 

tended that by the astonishing and brilliant ex- 

ploits of George Rogers Clarke and his followers, 

she had secured an empire northwest of the Ohio 

river to herself; that she not only was entitled to 

“the whole of that country by her charter, but that 
she had an additional ‘claim by conquest. She 

| therefore set up a double title. At that period of 


our history, when General Clarke eonquered and 
captured Vincennes and Kaskaskias, the ultimate 
i dominion over the soil resided in the States. It is 
ii not so now in regard to acquisitions of territory 
' by the United States. It is important to consider 
the difference between things as they existed then 
arid as they exist now, in reference to the question 
' of taxation. Can a State acquire any title to land 
now by conquest or by treaty? Not according to 
i the Constitution. A State can make no treaty 
‘with a foreign country, and therefore cannot ac- 
that way. A State can- 
ii not go to war with a foreign country; and hence 
'| can make no conquest. Everything that is done 
: now in the way of acquiring territory, can only 
| be constitutionally done by the Unionas a national 
'' Government. All acquisitions, whether they be 
i! by right of discovery according to the old Euro- 
|! pean idea, b conquests or by purchase, must he 
‘accomplished, at this day, through the agency of 
| the General Government. The ultimate dominion, 
therefore, to all the vacant lands acquired by the 
| United States since the formation of the present 
| Constitution, is vested in the Government of the 
| United States. The ultimate dominion of the 
lands acquired before the formation of the Consti- 
tution, was in the States; and as the States were 
then sovereign to a much greater extent than the 
can be or are now, that sovereign power to whic 
the gentleman alludes might, in the opinion of 


': quire territory or title in 
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some, have authorized the new States to tax all 
the lands belonging originally to the old States. 
Hence, when acting in regard to the territory 
once owned by the States, it was no doubt deemed 
a wise precaution, to prevent all cavilling and dis- 
uting, to have it expressly understood, that the 
Beates which might be formed out of such territory 


ment can rightfully tax our public lands, may not 
a territorial government do the same thing? Where 
is the difference in principle in regard to the power 
of taxation? 

In the case of Johnson’s Lessee vs. McIntosh, 
the Supreme Court of the United States consider 
the manner in which the different European na- 

should not possess the power of taxation over the | tions acquired title to the territory occupied by 

lands ceded to the Confederation. The devotees || Indian tribes: 

to the doctrine of State sovereignty—(for it was :' 

not at all trammeled by the provisions of the Con- |: title to the lands on the American continent, as between the 

Soe of the United Sts ates tha t aae t right of the natives ns occupants, but asserted tbe ultimate 
aving no existence when it was stipulated in the . dominion to be in themselves,” &e. * 

ordinance of 1787 that the five States to be formed j; between Great Britain and the United States, which con- 

should not tax the lands owned by the United i cluded the Revoludon: tha maen or eve anal Hy 

States)—may have thought that the new States, || rig , € a , 

when a into the Union, might tax the lands | passed definitely to the United States. 

which belonged to the Confederation as trustee | 

under the deed of cession. The possibility of || 


i! This Government alone can do it. Almost the 


of the express provision forbidding such taxation. an d 
| whole of the country which is now under our 


But how is it now? We have acquired Louisiana, 
Florida, New Mexico, and California. We ac- 


“ Discovery,” says the Court, ‘constitutes the original | 
The Eurepeans respected the | 


* « By the treaty ` 


Since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, i 
the States can make no treaties with Indian tribes i 
such attempt was enough to induce the insertion || to acquire their rights, as occupants of the land. | 


: consideration, and out of which the twelve new | 


quired the title to these Territories as the sovereign, 
under and in virtue of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. These Territories were never owned 
by any of the States before the ultimate dominion— , 
the title to the lands—vested in the United States: | 
These Territories came to us under the treaties 
with the nations from which they were acquired, | 
and we have ample power to dispose of them under 
that clause in the Constitution which relates to the | 
territory and property of the nation. We do not 
hold these Territories in trust for the use of the 
States, under deeds of cession from them, or any 
of them. I think, however, that we ought to place 
the lands acquired under the Constitution of the 
United States upon the same footing in all respects 
with those which were conveyed by the States in 
trust. It would be but a just liberality to ‘the 
States, and that we have the power to do it, I have 
no doubt. : . 
Now, when the ultimate. dominion is with and 
in the Gavernment of the United States, when the | 
` Government has the power to dispose of its terri- `| 
tory and property, can it be possible, is it consis- 


States have been formed, was, but the other day, |: 


in the possession of the Indians. According to 
the decision of the Supreme Court, neither States 


nor individuals could acquire title from the Indians, | 
and thus defeat the ultimate dominion which rests i! 


with the United States. . 


instance—to tax the land while it remains Indian 
territory? Can a State invade the possessions of 
the Indians, and carve out a little piece here, and 
a little piece there, and as claimant of the ultimate 


cause they will not pay taxes? The practice of 
the Government under the Constitution, for more 
than half a century, answers the question. If 
there is anything in this State-taxation idea of the 
gentleman. from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumver,] 
the States may tax Indian lands. Georgia under- 
took to divide and parcel out the Indian country 
within her limits, but not.to tax it while the In- 
dians held it. 


Mr. SUMNER. I would like to ask the hon- 


| orable Senator fram Kentucky, whether the law 


tent with the Constitution, that a State, even if | 
` there never had been a compact forbidding it, may | 
dispose of it without the consent of the United '| 
States for any purpose whatever? Can a State i 
cut up your wilderness into lots, and sell them out 


for taxes, ji 


In case you refuse to pay what is de- || 
-manded? A State has no means.by which to 
coerce the payment of the tax, unless by selling i 
the land. To concede. the power in the State to | 
make such a sale, and pass a valid title to the pur- | 
chaser, as against the United States, would be to 
divest the United. States of the exclusive power, 
under the Constitution, of disposing of its own 
territory and property. It would be going still 
further—it would be to tolerate, in a single State, 
aà power to divest the whole of the States, united 
under the Constitution as one nation, of the terri- 
tory and property acquired by conquest, or treaty 
from foreign nations, and held for the use of the 
whole. Territories thus acquired, in m opinion, 


are obtained, for national purposes; and no State 
can, in any respect, meddle with or tax them, or |: 
any part of them, without. the consent of Con- |) 
gress. To allow it, would be granting the power | 
to one State to defeat the national objects which į; 
led to the acquisition of the territory. I admit ` 
that it is the duty of this Government to open its 
„vacant territories to settlement and improvement : 
by civilized men; and with that view, it should i 
- sell the lands. I admit, also, that it is the duty of `: 
this Government to form new States out of its ter- ` 
ritortes, and to bring them into the Union. Butl ©: 
deny that the people thus formed into a political ` 
body can, upon any principle of law or equity, as | 
soon as they are formed into a territorial or State 
government, begin to tax the lands, the property |: 
of the United States, not yet disposed of. This ` 
Government, under the Constitution, has the right . 
to sell at such times and in such manner as in its 
judgment will best premote the ends for which the ` 
territory was acquired; and to allow itself to be | 
hastened in its operations in order to escape an : 
onerous system of State taxation, 
concede the power to a single State to control, `; 
through. State legislation, our national poliey in ` 
respect to the public lands. If a State govern- . 


would be to | *these respécts, 


clause exempting the lands from taxation? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir. 


Mr. SUMNER. Then it stands on a compact | 
| between that State and the General Government.: 


‘ Mr. UNDERWOOD. I answer, that the in- 


sertion of such a clause was only precautionary ., 
and: cumulative—following the compacts when the ` 


States northwest of the Ohio were admitted. It 


was only done under an abundanceof caution, and ` 


not because it was absolutely necessary. That is 


| the answer to that question: I have looked at it 
| upon every side. I will now put the case again, 
| because there is no answering it; 
| possible. 
The country out of. which the new States have | 


it is utterly im- 


been formed, was but the other day covered by 
Indians and their claims. Now, under the doc- 
trine advanced by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, you can tax the whole of it; and if nobody 
will pay the taxes, you can sell the land. 
States possess that degree of sovereignty, which 
carries with it the ultimate dominion, then there is 


plausibility in the idea; because, by the decision | 


of the Supreme Court to which I have referred, it 
is laid down, that the Indian title does not prevent 
the sovereign, entitled to the ultimate dominion, 
from disposing of the land subject to the Indian 
right of occupancy. This right, then, to dispose 
of the soil occupied by Indians did, before the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution; abide in the 
States within whose chartered limits there were 
Igdian tribes. This right was exercised by Vir- 

tia, and probably by other States, in many cases; 

ut since the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
this right of the States has ceased. It is now with 
the National Government exclusivel „or with it 
and the States concurrently. In whom does it 
exist? By the Federal Constitution, Congress 
alone has the power to regulate commerce and in- 
tercourse with the Indian tribes, and to make 
contracts and treaties, purchasing their titles. In 
the States have nothing to do with 
the Indians or their territory. Jt follows, as an 
irresistible conclusion, even if it were not fortified 
by the case of Johnson’s lessee vs. McIntosh, that 


What right or power has a State—California for | 


dominion, make a valid sale of Indian homes, be- |. 


admitting California does not contain an express i 


: done. 


If the! 


“ator has given us no case where 
i the sovereign for the use of the nation at large, 


the ultimate dominion is with the United States. 
The States cannot, therefore, during the existence 
of the Indian title, touch an acre of Indian land, 
nor tax a foot of it, nor enter upon it. 

When that is the condition of the soil prior to the 
cession on the part of the Indians, by what species 


: of reasoning does the Senator, as soon as the In- 
i dians cede the lands to the United States, prove 


that it has lost its original character and become 
now, in the hands of the Government, property 
which is subject to be taxed? The speech fur- 
nishes no answer to the question, and seems not to 
have contemplated the subject in this aspect at all. 
I should like to have some one come forward, 
with sufficient ingenuity to make even a plausible 
argument, to prove that the Indians and the United 
States occupy very different positions in reference 
to the’ power of taxation which the States may 
exercise. It is a plain case that such an attempt 
would be vain. This Government acquires the 
land after extinguishing the Indian title, and holds 
it in the place of the Indians; the acquisition is 
made under the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States for high national purposes. This 
Government, therefore, to accom lish the ends for 


i| which the acquisitions were made, must hold the 


roperty and dispose of it independent of all State 
egislation or control. The States, therefore, can- 
not interfere by taxation, until the lands acquired 
have lost their national character and become in- 


! dividual property. 


But the gentleman from Massachusetts, in his 
speech, goes into the consideration of the general 


|| question of taxing the property of sovereigns. 


Now, what is the doctrine upon that subject? It 
is just as plain, as sensible, and as uncontra- 
dictory, as anything can be. ‘Property held by a 
nation or a State, for national or State purposes, 
can never be taxed by the nation or State which 
owns it. The thing is impossible. It is like say- 
ing ‘I am enriched, my means are increased; by 
taking money out of one pocket and putting itinto 


i the other.” If a nation pays itself out of its own 


money it is nothing, it gets no more than it had 
before; it does not increase the pecuniary means 


iof the nation one cent. A nation may sell and 


convert its property into money, but that is not 
taxation. A tax allows the property to remain 
with the owner, and only compels him to contrib- 
ute money for the support of the Government, and 
which the Government had not, until the tax or con- 
tribution was paid. It is as clear as that two and 
two make four, that it is impossible for a State or 
nation to raise revenues by taxing its own prop- 


| erty. 


Mr. SUMNER. This is clear. But the ques- 


‘tion is, whether a State, without a compact, can 
` touch the property of the United States. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. - I will answer that soon. 


|, I wish to show first, that the thing suggested in 


the gentleman’s speech, of a nation’s taxing itself 
or its own property is impossible; it cannot be 

But Pet tell you what can be done, what 
has been done, and what is settled by the author- 
ities cited in the Senator’s speech. ` The man or 
the woman who is at the head, of the Government, 
and called sovereign in the absolute or limited mon- 
archies of the world, often owns individual and pri- 


; vate property. The question comes up whether the 


public burdens ought to be borne in part by such 
property of the sovereign, or whether it shall be 
exempt from taxation in virtue of the privileges 
and prerogatives of the Crown. Now, ithas been 
settled in England, as is proved. by. the references 
made in the gentleman’s speech, that the individnal 
and private property owned by the monarch ought 
to bear a portion of the public burdens, as well as 
the individual and private property owned by the 
subject. To this extent, prerogative has yielded 
to a sense of justice, and that is all. But the Sen- 
property held by 


and not for individual and private purposes, has 


been taxed. Until he produces a case of that sort, 


his citations may show his learning, but they do 
not touch the argument. The property which his 
speech would subject to State taxation is held for 
national, not individual and private purposes, and 
consequently the British statute, restricting the 
pavieces of the individual monarch in respect to 
ee private estates, can amount to nothing in this 

ebate. 


ù 
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32p Cona.....lst SESS. 


The Public Lands—-Mr. Underwood. 


SENATE. 


E will now attend more particularly to the gen- | land can now tax the District of Columbia. In 


tlemian’s question. I have already endeavored to 
por that the States cannot tax the public lands 

eld by the United States for national purposes, 
and that the compacts by which it is stipulated 
they shall not tax them are only precautionary 
measures, having their origin anterior to the form- 
ation of the Federal Constitution, and at a time 
when the ultimate dominion was vested in the 
States. The whole difficulty originates from our 
complex system, by which we have divided the 
the powers of government between two quasi sover- | 
eignties—the onë local, the other national and gen- ' 
eral, and. both possessing the concurrent right to 
levy taxes for their support upon the private prop- 
erty of individual citizens. Because the States 
have this powér over private property, does it fol- 
tow that they have it in equal degree over property 
held by this Government for national purposes? 
I say no. The States cannot tax our public 
lands, without leading to the consequences which 
I have already pointed out. The Constitution 
and laws of the United States are supreme; the 
title being with the United States for national pur- 
poses, is held by the supreme sovereign—for I 
must use that word “ sovereign,” as much as I 
hate it when applied to human governments, as | 
itis the word usually employed to communicate 
the idea I intend to express by it, and I use it 


the acquisition of foreign territory, the consent of 
the States is not required. It is altogether a na- 
tional affair, and before the States can tax such ter- 
ritory, Congress must give consent by converting 
the territory into individual and private property. 
The Senator from Massachusetts does not insist 
apon the privilege of taxing the public lands b 
the new States as a legal right; he admits there is 
no such legal right, but says there is an equivalent . 
equity for the reasons he has advanced, which © 
should be considered, and upon such consideration 
_he finds we are largely indebted to the new States. 
I have endeavored to show, upon first principles, 


|| that the legal right had no foundation whatever to 


| stand upon, and I think, if possible, there is still 
less upon which to base an equitable right. Is it 
equitable to tax a wilderness owned and inhabited 
i by nobod sree savages? Is it equitable to tax 
‘a benevolent Government, which compensates 


|| these savages for the surrender of their claims in 


order to appropriate the lands to uses of civilized 
men? Is it equitable to tax wild lands, unimproved, 
unproductive, and yielding nothing to the Gov- 
ernment, which is required to pay the taxes for the 
use of another Government which imposes them, 
and which last Government has had nothing to do 
and never spent a dollar in acquiring the title? 
What object have we in view in extinguishin 


for that purpose alone—and being so held. by the 
‘supreme sovereign, the State—the lesser sovereign | 
—cannot touch it without the consent. of the 
greater sovereign, until it becomes private prop- ' 
erty. We niust make our complex system work 
harmoniously. It is the imperative principle of 
the system, that there shall be no jarring owing to 
the division >of power. To avoid conflicts, the | 
Federal Constitution and laws, by the rule ex- - 
pressly given, are made supreme. 
turb the-general harmony, if the new States were 
to'irnpose taxes ‘on the national domain. 
Ihave not overlooked the principles of those ju- 
dicial decisions to which the gentleman refers. 
By no means. 
hold property subject to State taxation. Where 
land has become private property, and conse- 
fuently súbject to Bate taxation in the hands of 
the citizen, I do not argue that as soon as it be- 
comes the property of the United States under 
any circumstances, it is thereby withdrawn from 
the power and jurisdiction of the States so that it 


It would dis- - 


The United States may own and | 


' the Indian title to large bodies of wild lands? An 


: what constitutional duties devolve on us after we | 


, get them? The object is, to give more room to our 
spreading population, to let them better their con- 


: dition, and to form new States, when the popula- : 
is strong enough. | 


tion in the newly-settled territo 
Now, sir, while we are doing all this as fast as we 
can, while we are divesting ourselves of our title, 
and converting our public lands into private prop- 
erty as rapidly ‘as possible; while we are only 
‘| acting in the capacity of a trustee for great national 
| purposes, is it not strange that any mind should 
deem it equitable to tax the trust-fund for the ben- 
; efit of a portion of the cestui que trusts, or for any 
purpose whatever? Sir, it seems to me to be the 
strangest foundation for an equity that ever was 
conceived. 

I will now look at this subject in another aspect. 
The Senator from Massachusetts, it seems to me, 
has run counter to our ancestral revolutionary doc- 
trines. The motto, in the days of 776, was, ‘‘no 
taxation without representation.” He has con- 


cannot thereafter be taxed by State authority. > I 
entertain no such opinion. ‘The lands held by the’, 
United States which my doctrine exempts from 
State taxation, are those only which have been ac- 
uired for great national purposes, and over which | 


the States nevér possessed what jurists denomi- ‘| 


nate the ultimate dominion. But the United States 
may hold title to property acquired in a different 
manner, and for ather objects entirely, and when 
she ‘does, then the property may be subject to ` 
State taxation. Suppose the United States sells 
a tract of land under an execution in favor of itself, 
and buys it to prevent fraudulent sacrifices, and 
to secure the debt. Under such a purchase, the 
United States would stand in the shoes of the 
owner of the Jand, which is bought not to be used 
for any national purpose, but merely to secure the 
payment of a sum of money. All lands thus ac- 
quired, I admit, are held subject to all the duties 
and burdens from State taxation to which the 
were subject when in the hands of the private citt- 
zen. In such cases, the purchase by this Govern- | 
ment does not change the character of the property 
or the tenure by which it is held. These remain ; 
the same. There is, therefore, no principle apon 
which it can be contended that ick property has | 
been withdrawn by the action of this Government ' 
from its liability to State taxation. But suppose 
the same property, instead of being purchased un- 
der an execution to secure a debt, is ceded, with 
the consent of a State, for national ‘purposes, for 
forts, navy-yards, arsenals, or other national pur- 
poses; as soon as the United States acquires juris- 
iction by such cession for national purposes, it 
becomes at once a property which cannot be taxed 
by a State. There is the distinction. By the ex- 
press grants of power in the Federal Constitution, 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction overall places 
within a State purchased with the consent of the | 
States for national uses; and a State, after giving | 
its consent, can no more tax the land than Mary- | 


| can impose a tax. 


the 


jured up an equitable right to tax, in violation of 
| that principle. This Government cannot send a 
representative to any State Legislature to partici- 
pate in its legislation. 

Mr. President, let.us ask ourselves, what is the 
only just and equitable foundation for any tax? 
It can only be found in the equivalent which the 
Government affords in protecting life and limb, 
i character, speech, and conscience; liberty and 
property. It is protection to the person taxed, in 
some of his essential rights, which ‘justifies the 
Government in calling upon him for money or per- |: 
sonal service. That is the only equitable, rational, |; 
and just foundation upon which any Government |: 
ow, sir, what kind of pro- 
tection do or can the new States give to the United ` 
States for these taxes which are claimed? Was 
it ever heard that a State protected the lands of the ` 
United States by its legislation? The domain of © 


|| the nation has often been settled contrary to law; :, 


the timber cut and carried off contrary to law; the | 
minerals taken and appropriated contrary to law; |, 
indeed, they are divested of everything valuable | 
contrary to law. 
points agents to protect their lands and to lease 


; thetic—and Iam rather glad of it—that they seldom 

. or never sue the poor people who, by trespassing, 

` get a little help to live. 

! What protection under these circumstances does 

a State give to the property of the United States? 

| What is the equity founded on, which requires us 

'to pay for protection never given? Sir, there is 
not a particle of foundation for such an equity. ` 

! The Government of the United States is not a 

| natural being; it is a body-politic, a soulless cor- 
poration; and hence a State Government cannot | 
protect it in anything except its property. As a ` 
corporation, it has no liberty or life, conscience, or | 
character, which it may. not protect, if assailed, 
by its own laws, and before its own judicial tri- | 


| 


The Government sometimes |; 


m; but these agents are so merciful and sympa- : 


bunals. The same is true in respect to its prop- 
erty. Indeed, sir, it is not new to us that some 
of the States have not only refused to execute the 
laws of the United States, but have actually pre- 
: scribed heavy punishments for State officers who 
: should dare to execute certain laws of Congress. 
Well, sir, I rather think we have the power under 
' the Constitution to protect all national rights, and 
to execute all our laws, without depending upon 
the States which have heretofore refused to give 
protection oraid in someimportant matters. The 
paa power of the courts of the United States, 

y express provision of the Constitution, extends 

to all cases where this Government is a proper or 
| necessary party, and it may therefore be legal for 
| the States to refuse protection and toturn the Uni- 
| ted States over tothe jurisdiction of her own courts. 
| I will not discuss the propriety of such a course 
' here, and now. But viewing the claim, brought 

forward with apparent seriousness, in behalf of 
: the new States to tax the national domain, and to 
,; make it the basis in equity which would justify 
i the new States in demanding from us some 
$70,000,000 or $80,000,000, to be paid in such 
| favors as this bill proposes to grant, I have 
deemed it my duty to meet such a pretension and 
i! to expose it if I could; especially as it has been 
| used with a view to defeat my amendment. 

I have endeavored to.show that the foundation 
upon which the Senator [Mr. Sumner] builds is 
nothing but sand. It is taxation without repre- 
sentation. It is taxation without protection. It 
is taxation where we have and want no govern- 
ment. Waste and wild lands want no govern- 
ment. The owner of them wants no government 
i; but the Federal Government for their protection. 
|! Taxation by the States under such circumstances 

is, in my judgment, altogether preposterous. It 
|' may not be amiss to examine briefly the process 
| —-the steps taken in the formation of these new 
States out of the territories of the United States. 
The lands which the United States have acquired 
in the manner mentioned are settled by those who 
purchase them, and by those who, unable to pur- 
chase, take possession, erect log-cabins, clear and 
cultivate. hen the population becomes suffi- 
ciently numerous upon 40,000 or 50,000 square 
miles to entitle them to a representative in Con- 
gress, according to the ratio fixed by law at the 
time, dhe people usually apply to Congress and 
i ask permission to forma State constitution. Their 

action manifests a desire to have their moral, reli- 

gious, social, and political rights placed under the 
\; protection of a State government controlled and 
' officered by themselves. In a word, they ask 
Congress to concede to them all the rights and 
privileges of self-government, and in these respests 
to be placed upon an equal footing with the peo- 

le of the old States, by being admitted into the 
Union asa State. To this application, Congress 
replies: Very well; it shall be as you desire; but 
as we may exercise a ‘sound discretion as to the 
time of your admission into the Union as a State, 
and as we shall retain important interests within 
the limits assigned to you after you are admitted, 
we deem it prudent, to prevent future difficulties, 
to prescribe terms to which you must assent. 
You must agree that you will not interfere with 
our rights of ultimate dominion, or undertake -as 
a State to tax our lands. They say, We agree 
to it. They say, We have Popen enough of 
our own to be taxed to support the State govern- 
ment which we wish to establish; otherwise we- 
should not have asked to form a State government. 
Such, sir, are the steps taken, and the stipulations, 
ii In substance, on both sides, preceding the forma- 
tion of a new State, so far as they affect the ques- 
tion of taxing the national domain. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts seems 
. to regard these steps and stipulations as conces- 

sions on the part of the new State about to be 

formed. He regards the new State as yielding up 
some of its rights, particularly that of taxation, to 
this Government. Not so. As I understand the 
matter, up to the time the terms prescribed by 
Congress were agreed to, the people of the con- 
templated new State possessed no right whatever 
to tax the land of Congress. Having no such 
right, they parted with nothing by the agreement 
not to tax. If aright to tax would have resulted 
from their admission as a State, without the stipu- 
| lation to the contrary, Congress, in its discretion, 


|: 


ji 
| 
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SENATE. 


But tet me again call the attention of the Senate 
to the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Sumner.] I have pe particular attention | 

‘to his argument from the beginning, for a very | 
face of such an agreement, how an equity can arise ; striking reason. If ithad come from a Senator | 
upon it directly contrary to its express stipula- ; reprepanig a new State, I could have excuse 1 
tions, [cannot comprehend. The error into which | it; I could have seen the motives, the long n f 
the gentleman has fallen, results from the erro- ; of thought connected with personal and politic 
neous opinion that the people or new States are ` interests, which might have warped the judgment :: 
making concessions to the United States. Itisnot and brought a new State Senator to the a Soe 

so. The boot is on the other leg; it is altogether tion of doctrines like those put forth by the Sena- 
the other way. We concede to the people a State ` tor from Massachusetts. But, sir, when I con- 
government which they ask for; but in making the sider the speech, coming from a representative of 
concession, we say to them it is to be distinctly _ old Massachusetts, one of the original thirteen 
understood that no change in our original rights | States, containing an argument, as Í think, against 
and condition, in respect to the public lands, shall || the interests of his State and of mine, and pub- 
result from the formation of a State government. '! lished under the imposing head of “$ Justice to the 
When that is the palpable and plain state of the | land States,” and which, if its doctrines be true, 
case, which no sane mind can fail to see, the gen- | must defeat my amendment, i am constrained to 
tleman comes forward, and deduces an equity fram |: notice it and its argument minutely and particu- 


what he regards concessions on the part of the new į tarty. SUMNER. As [understand the Senator 
r. WIL * 9 


States to the Government of the United States. If. ind 
equities can be built up in this way, the gentleman | he would have excused the speech if it had seemed 


may perhaps make out the claim forthe $70,000,000 | to be founded upon motives of interest; but makes 
which he has brought forward against the United | a question pan i iaeiniye it because it is founded 
States. But if his principles are as baselessasthe upon justice and liberality. 

fabric of a vision, if there is nothing on which they Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all; I could have 


could have postponed the formation of the new 
State, until all the lands were disposed of. In 
view of all these considerations, it was agreed that 
the State should not tax the public lands. In the 


: duce subsistence for man or beast. 


can stand, then his colossal claim crumbles to apologized for the speech, upon the ground that 


nothing, and becomes a mere figment of the im- , self-interest unconsciously warps poor, weak hu- 
agination, less than a shadow, intangible as moon- | man judgment. Had it come from a representa- 
shine. i tive of a new State, that principle, and thinking 


I am requested to give way for a motion to ad- |: for years all on one side, might have excused it; 


journ. Iwill do so, having got through this branch 
of the argument. On to-morrow I will show that, 
even if there is anything in the principles contended 
for by the Senator from Massachusetts, his figures 
and calculations are entirely erroneous. In the | 
progress of events, my friend, if he.will allow the 
appellation, may make a good President, but such | 
cyphering will never do for a Secretary of the 
reasury, I will prove to-morrow that his calcula- 


|i which too often influence aspiring men, looking a 


tleman will force me to the attribution of a motive— | 
_ I shall find it among those political considerations 


| long way ahead, striving to control future results, 
j and aiming at popularity which is to come at some 
distant day. [Laughter.] But I am not willing 
to quire into motives. ‘If the speech, either in 
its principles or its effects, be erroneous and mis- | 


| chievous, come from what. quarter it-may, itis m 
| duty to attack and expose it, especially as its tend- 
|; ency is to defeat my amendment. . I desire to call 


tions can no more be relied on than his principles. 


Tuvaspar, February 19, 1852. 


The bill being again under consideration— 

Mr UNDERWOOD continued: On yesterday, | 
after the discuesion upon printing the Kossuth let- | 
ter had ended, I devoted he little time allowed me ` 
to an examination of the question of taxing the 
lands owned by the United States lying witfin the | 
limits of the new State governments. l endeavored | 
to show, from the nature of the title which the. 
United States held in these lands, that they were | 
not liable to taxation by State authority. 1 en- 
deavored to show, that if the States themselves 
owned the ultimate dominion while the Indians | 
were the occupants, they could not tax the land; 
and that extinguishing the Indian title and invest- 
ing it in the United States, 
character of the property and subject it to State 
taxation. I endeavored to show that the lands 
purchased from the Indians, and held by.the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for national purposes, 
were exempt from State taxation as much as the 
lands purchased for forts, havy-yards, &c., with 
the consent of a State froma private citizen. I 
adverted on yesterday to the case of Georgia and 
the Cherokee Indians. Georgia held the ultimate 
dominion over the Cherokee lands, which she di- i 
vided among her citizens. She had relinquished ' 
the ultimate dominion overall Indian lands within 
the territory of Alabama and Mississippi to the ` 


| 


did not change the ! 


| the speech of the Senator, which I will read: 


the attention of the Senate to a position taken in 


s x i gument of the speech in su 
| but coming from the quarter it does—if the gen- i 


| from various considerations. i 
| succeeded or not, it is for the Senate to decide. 
| But suppose we admit the basis of the Senator's 


** Now the lands held by the United States do not belong ` 
to the instruments and means necessary and proper to exe- 
cute the sovereign powers of the nation. In this respect, |i 
they clearly differ from fortifications, arsenals, and navy- 
yards. They are strictly in the nature of private property 

; of the nation, situated within the jurisdiction of States.” 
| Now, sir, I have already endeavored to prove 
that the public lands were held as instruments and 
means to accomplish national objects; and there- | 
fore stand upon the same foundation with fortifi- | 
, cations and navy-yards. I gave the Senate the | 
; other day a case of private property, purchased 
‘ underan execution sale by the Government, which 
į would thereafter be subject to State. taxation. I 
; have already pressed the proper distinctions be- | 
i tween property held for national objects and that || 


acquired for other and inferior purposes. . | 
The speech adverts to the prerogatives of the || 
| British Crown, transmitted from feudal days, and || 


then says: 


£ But mark the change. 


By the statute of 39 and 40, 
George ILI., chap. 38, t 


e lands and tenements purchased 

by the Crown out of: the privy purse, or other moneys not 

appropriated to any public service, or which came to the 

King from his ancestors or private persons; in other words, 

lands-and tenements in the nature of private property, are 

subjected to taxation, even while they belong to the 
rown. 


This is proper and just, and I fully approve it. ` 


| 
| 
| 


General Government; but she still retained it 
over that portion of the territory in which she ` 
interfered with the claims of the Cherokees. i! 
Georgia, in regard to her Cherokee controversy, ;' 
held the position originally occupied by the States | 
rior to and under the Articles of Confederation. ‘| 
think that the Constitution of the United States | 
Operated in behalf of the Cherokees, and that : 
Georgia was wrong. However that may be, still | 
she stood upon very different ground from Iowa; 
and the other new States which never were entitled | 
to the ultimate dominion over any Indian lands. 


Whatever justification Georgia may find for her‘ 
conduct in consequence of retaining the ultimate ; 
dominion over the Cherokee lands with which she |, 
P nduct cannot furnish the least | 
countenance to attempts by the new States to tax |! 
Indian lands over which they never had the right 
of ultimate dominion. 


j 


| th 


But I dissent from the conclusion to which the 
Senator jumps from this statute changing feudal 
prerogative. By this change, the monarch is con- || 
sidered an officer of Government, and his private. |: 
estates made subject to taxation, just as the pri- | 
vate estate of our President or of the members of !: 
this Senate may be taxed. | 

But does this statute of 39th and 40th of George | 
IIL. subject the wild and unappropriated lands of 
Canada and Labrador, of Van Diemen’s Land f 
and Australia, held by the British monarch for i 
national purposes, to taxation? There is no anal- |! 
ogy between the private property of an English ‘| 
King and our public lands, and Í am astonished a 
that the gentleman should refer to the legislation 
of England, by which the private property of the 

ubjec 


monarch is s ted to taxation, in the belief that 
an argument might be founded upon it in favor of 


e right of the new States to tax our national do- ii 


main. There isno analogy in the cases whatever. 
Sir, all the authorities cited in the gentleman’s 
speech show that wherever property is held by 


| the Government for great national purposes, it is 


as much exempt from taxation by State authority 
as our forts and arsenals. 

Mr.SUMNER. Ido not question that prin- 
ciple at all. f K 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, sir, the principle 
not being questioned, the inquiry is, whether our 
public domain is held for pre national purposes 
or as private property. I say that it is not held 
as private property. The Government makes no 
such use of the land as usually and properly per- 
tains to private property. The Government does 
not clear, fence it, and cultivate it; nor plant orch- 
ards and build houses upon it; nor make it pro- 
In the hands 
of the Government, our public lands add nothing 
to the comforts of human life. It is only when it 
becomes the property of the citizen that it is im- 
proved and used to advance the happiness and 
comfort of men. The Government never contem- 
plates making the use of it which individuals do, 
and holds it.for no such purpose. The objects for 


: which the Government holds it, must, therefore, 
. be different from those of private persons. 


What 
objects can the Government have but such as are 
general and national, and different from the local 
and individual objects of private citizens? 
But, sir, [am done with the principles and ar- 
pron of the “equity” 
of taxation by the States. have endeavored to 
show that there is no foundation for such taxation, 
Whether I have 


argument to be correct, then another question still 


| remains, and that is, are his ealculations correct 


by which he brings us in debt some $46,000,000. 
He says it is not a legal, but an equitable claim. 
Now, sir, I am so organized, and I think my con- 
stituents are so organized, that if there is any well 
founded equitable claim against them, they are 
willing to pay it, although. the claimant may be 
unable to enforce it.as a legal right.. This ae 
ble claim, amounting to more than.$46,000,000, in 


, behalf of the new States, is now brought. forward 


to justif: 


the grant of some 13,000,000. or 
14,000, 


-acres to.the new States for. the rail- 


' roads in contemplation; and no doubt it will be 


hereafter relied on to support the grant of millions 
upon millions of acres, until the whole $46,000,000 
shall have been paid, and all the new States, like 
Illinois, acknowledge themselves fully ‘satisfied. 
Well, sir, I think we should pay our debts ‘to the 
new, before we are generous to the old States. It 


‘4s, therefore, a matter of some consequence, if the 


right of taxation be conceded, to examine the cal- 
culations of the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
the data on which they are founded, to see that all 
things are correct before we -pay the bill. I have 
made the investigation at my lodgings, and I de- 
sire to lay the result before the Senate. 

To do him full justice, I will state what hig 
speech contains. He takes 289,961,954 acres as 
the quantity of land which has been proclaimed 
for sale by.the officers of the Government. He 
then says that some of this land has been pro- 
claimed for sale for more than fifty years. He 
supposes that these lands have been in the market 


unsold for twenty-five years on the average, and 


that they have been allowed the immunity from 


u State taxation during these twenty-five years. 
; Now, sir, there never was guess-work wider from 


the mark, as the tables show. Here they are: and 
from them it appears that of 14,367,571 acres of- 
fered for sale in the State of Ohio, the oldest of the 
land States, 5,229,635 acres were sold before they 
had been in market ten years; 3,713,701 more 
were sold before fifteen years expired ; and 1,248,396 
acres more were sold before twenty years expired; 
so that the record proves that more than two thirds 
of the land offered for sale was disposed of in much 
less time than twenty years. At the end of thirty 

ears, only 2,483,856 acres remained unsold. 

his information is obtained from a report made 


. by R. M. Young, commissioner, in November, 
: 1848, It also appears from the same report that 
: a very large portion of the lands were not offered 
' for sale until after the 


r ear 1820, and some of them 
were not offered until 1835. I know personally 


1832] 
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upsets a as 


that in 1813 a large poruon of this State was a 
wilderness. 

Deducting the military reservation between the 
Scioto and Little Miami rivers, the sixteenth sec- 
tion reserved for schools, and the grants to the 


State, to which extent the lands were not pro- ` 
claimed for sale by this Government, and it ap- ` 


pre that nearly all the land in the State of Ohio 
came private property in less than twenty-five 
years alter they were brought into market. The 
condition of the lands in thìs State is more favor- 
able to the hypothesis of the Senator than those 
in any other new State. And yet when the re- 
port of the Commissioner is examined, it is found 
that only a small portion of our public lands have 
remained unsold long enough to have been taxed 
twenty-five years as the property of this Govern- 


ment. 

In Indiana, only 5,399,405 acres were offered 
for sale prior to 1920; and of this, only 1,203,828 
acres remained unsold at the end of thirty years 
from the time the first acre was offered. In Illi- 
nois no land was offered for sale until 1816. In 
Missouri, the first offered for sale was in 1818. 
In Alabama, in 1809. In Mississippi, in 1809. 
In Louisiana, in 1813. In Michigan, in 1818. In 
Arkansas, in 3821. In Wisconsin, in 1834. In 
Florida, in 1825. Towa is so juvenile, that she 
has no place in Commissioner Young’s tables. 
Thus, if we but take the trouble to look at the 
dates when our lands were first proclaimed for sale 
in the different States and Territories, we shall 


find that the idea that they were in market suffi- ' 


ciently long to have allowed the States to tax them 
twenty-five years on the average, is a very wild 
guess. From the dates [ have given, down to this 
time, new districts of country have been brought 
into market. It would require a very tedious cal- 
culation to give the precise average time that the 
whole of our public lands proclaimed for sale have 
been in market. The knowledge, when obtained, 


would nos be worth the trouble of getting it. The `i 
dates 1 have given, prove that the average as- | 


sumed by the Senator is not an approximation 
towards accuracy.. . 

Mr. SUMNER. Iwill remark to the Senator, 
that my calculations were. founded in the main 


upon the second table which he has before him, | 


which represents, in a tabular form, the sales du- 
ring the period of thirty years. If that table errs, 


my calculation errs; but if that table stands, my | 


culation stands. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Thesecond table stands, | 
and yet the gentleman’s calculation cannot stand. | 


The second table is a mere aggregate of results, 


and does not give the dates when the lands were | 


brought into market. The gentleman skipped the 
source of accurate information, took up a table 
which gave him no light, and jumped to a conclu- 
sion in the dark. He-made a rule to suit his pur- 
pose, without looking at the tables before him, 


which give the quantity of land in each land dis- ;: 
trict, and the times when, year after year, they ; 


were brought into market. Presenting a claim 

instthe United States for more than $46,000,000 
in behalf of the new States, (which, when pre- 
sented, brought. the Senators from these States 
around the 


fore,) he ought at least to have examined all the 


tables, before constructing rules for calculating the i; 


amount. The twelve new States, excluding Cal- 
ifornia, have only been in existence as States, 
upon an average, twenty-five years and a frac- 
tion. I took the trouble to ascertain their ages 


from our statutes, beginning with Ohio, now for- |. 


ty-nine years old, and coming down to lowa, only 
six years old, and found by the calculation their 
avetage existence as States was twenty-five years 
and a fraction over. 


Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator allow me to | 


interrupt him? All this I clearly had in view 
when I presented the estimates I did. These were 
founded upon an assumed fact, confirmed bY the 
tables, however, that the average period during 
which the United States held lands in its possession 
after they were surveyed and proclaimed, is twen- 
D years, The average period, I say, is twenty- 

ve years. And the estimate which I presented 
was of the value of the immunity from taxation 
attached to a certain quantity of land, whether 
now sold or unsold, 


entleman with congratulations, and | 
such a shaking of hands as I never witnessed be- . 
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1 
i| new State governments is not alluded to in the 


nor putting his average of twenty-five years on that 
, basis. 
Mr. SUMNER. I beg your pardon; but I 
think you will find it is placed on a proper ba- 
8 


is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir; I can read it if 
desired. The speech puta the average of twenty- 
five years, upon the basis that some of the lands 
were in the market for fifty years, and that it would 
be about right to take half that time as the average 
for the whole. But it makes no difference in the 
estimate and calculation whether the twenty-five 

ears assumed rests on the one basis or the ether. 
The real and proper inquiry is, if the new States 
can rightfully tax our public lands after they have 
been proclaimed for sale and not sold, how many 
acres remained unsold after proclamation, subject 
to State taxation? The gentleman’s speech says, 

_ that he will not make his calculations upon the 
whole number of acres within the limits of the 
twelve land States, but will make them only upon 
‘the extent of territory actually proclaimed for 
sale from the beginning down to January, 1849, 
amounting to 289,961,954 acres. In another 
place the speech says, these ‘‘ 289,961,954 acres, 
proclaimed for sale, bave been absolutely free 
‘from taxation during the space of twenty-five 
‘years, and yet during this whole period have, 
* without the ordinary consideration therefor, en- 
‘ joyed the protection of the State with the advant- 
* ages and increased value from highways, bridges, 
Sand school-houses, all of which are supported by 
“the adjoining proprietors under the laws of the 


-*State, without assistance of any kind from. the. 


‘United States.” Why, sir, the speech is fia- 


grantly inconsistent with itself. It contains an j; 


admission that more.than.100,000,000 acres of the 
289,961,954 brought into market had been sold; 
and yet it proceeds to calculate the amount of taxes 
which would have accrued during the whole time 
of the ascertained average of the existence of the 


the whole 289,961,954 acres, without deducting a 
single acre for the quantity sold and all which was 
liable to State taxation, in the hands of citizens. 
Why, sir, if the gentleman had placed his rule of 
calculation, to wit: his twenty-five years, upon 


i facts exhibited ‘upon the face of the speech would 
have refuted his estimates and argument. But 
arbitrarily assuming that the whole 289,961,954 
acres h 
five years, without deducting an acre for the sales 
made; and aasuming that a cent an acre would be 
a reasonable tax per annum, he proceeds with his 
calculation, and concludes that it would have been 
equitable for this Government to pay tribute to the 
States at the rate of $2,899,619 per annum, or 
$72,490,475 for the whole twenty-five years! . 
He also speaks of the “increased value ” of our 
; lands resulting from highways, bridges, and school-- 
t houses. Does not the gentleman know that our 
i lands never increase in price? We offer them at 
` public auction shortly after they are surveyed, 
when they are altogether unimproved except by 


all the bridges, roads,and-school-houses that men 
| can build would not add one cent to the price of 
|i the lands.. The Government does not get a dollar 
| more in consequence of these improvements. 

ii If the new States had a right to tax our public 
tands, let us inquire what would have been “< egui- 
table—for we are discyssing equitable considera- 
tions entirely—it being admitted that there is no 
‘ legal right. Now, it seems to me that the first 
. principle of equitable taxation, is, only to take as 

much from the tax payer as is necessary to kee 

` the government well supplied,;and no more. If 
., the government is organized by a sufficient num- 


‘| ber of officers, and they are paid reasonably for | 


| their services, can any man ask more than that? 
i; Now, sir, what does it cost to support the govern- 
‘i ment of these twelve land States per annum? I 
‘| have made a calculation based on liberal salaries, 
‘| a large number of officers, and a fact stated by the 
‘| Governor of Wisconsin, with reference to the 
l| amount wanted for that State for the present year. 


| The Governor says, that forall purposes during the 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The average age of the | 


: speech, and the Senator was very unfortunate in -i 


State governments, to wit: twenty-five years upon |} 


the basis of the average age of the States, then the | 


been liable to State taxation fortwenty- -~ 


squatters, and thereafter they remain in all coming _ 
time at the minimum price of $1 25 per acre; and ` 


| present year, $109,000 will be required to support 

ʻi the government of Wisconsin. That amount will 
be a large and ample allowance for the civil list of 
the new States, as will appear to the satisfaction of 
every mind that will examine the subject in detail. 

To induce such examination, I will present. an 

outfit that I propose for the governmental purposes 
of a new State. For a governor, $3,000 salary; 

secretary of State and clerk, $2,000; four appellate 
judges, $8,000; fifteen circuit judges, $22,500; sev- 
enty-five county judges, $7,500, and fees an the 
business done to'be paid by the parties; one hun- 
dred and twenty legislators and their clerks, ser- 
jeant-at-arms, door-keeper,&c. , $30,000; attorney- 
~ general, $1,000; fifteen circuit attorneys, $6,000; 

seventy-five county attorneys, $7,500; auditor and 

_ clerks, $4,000; treasurer and clerks, $3,000. The 
new land States want no register of the land office, 
because they have no lands to grant. Thus, sir, 
the aggregate of these various items, embracing the 
entire civil list of a State government, just entering 
upon its career, upon a most liberal scale, amounts 
to $94,500 and no more. But, sir, E am willing 

: to allow the sum wanted by the Governor of W is- 

` consin for the present year, and throw in a $1,000. 
more for contingencies, and thus concede that if 

| we are to be taxed, each new State shall have out 

‘af the national Treasury $110,00@ yearly. 

i Mr, SUMNER. ill the Senator allow me to 
ask him whether his estimate embraces anything 
more than a simple State tax. I should like to have 
him state whether it includes the county taxes 
the taxes for roads, the taxes by which the trial 
by jury is carried into operation, the taxes for 
schools, and the like. I understand him to refer 

: merely to the civil list, which is the smallest por- 

. tion of the tax upon the people of a State. . 

‘| Mr. UNDERWOOD. The outfit presented 

| does not include county taxes for. roads, schools, 

i&c. I should munk that Are ponme by their 

| Capitation tax ought to the county e es. 

And unless you intend ba ery all the S peniti of 

'the pean of each county upon the property 
of the United States, I think we ought to have a 
uietus, when we pay as much as the Governor of 

isconyin asks, and a $1,000 besides. But let us 
o on? The Senator will be perfectly satisfied be- 

!| fore I get through that I have been liberal in the 

extreme, and allowed for everything that a Shy- 

| lock would demand. 

| Mr. BORLAND. Will the Senator allow me 

i to say, that in my own State, and I think in many. 

other States, the county tax is often greater than 

the State tax, in many particulars in the table. 

In my State the tax upon land is one fifth of one 

per cent., and the minimum valuation of the land 
throughout the State is 43 per acré—the average 

‘ valuation being $6 per acre. ‘The county tax at the 

i same time is one fourth of one per cent., and in 

|; Several, counties as much as one-half of one per 

cent. Adding the two together, it makes the tax 
|| upon the land about two or three cents per acte; 
i| so that in-makinig the-estimate, it. is necessary to 

add in the county tax. Taking my State as. a 

basis of calculation, you would -have. to pay 

‘| $150,000 more to make out the whole amount. 

| Mr. UNDERWOOD. We will come to the 

whole of it in due time—county as well as State 

tax—if I can be permitted to get along. When 
my mind has prepared its (rain of thought, I wish 
|. to take it up and proceed in the order I have laid 
i| out the. work, and in no other way. I- dé not 

| command the caves of Æolus.. I cannot start a 

| whirlwind like some minds,.and blow. in every 

‘| direction at the same time. I must continue to 

| move forward in a systematic straight line, at my 

li own slow pace. I will come to county taxation 

|| before I am done. I am considering State taxa- 

| tion for the present, and I beg Senators to remem- 
| ber that the Governor of Wisconsin considers 

'| $109,000 sufficient for his State. But allowing 

, $110,000. per annum for each of .the twelve land 

| States, it would annually require only $1,320,000 

|| instead of $2,897,619, which is the sum the Sena- 

ii tor from Massachusetts thinks might equitably 

i be demanded. Giving to.each of the new States 

| $110,600 for every year of its existence as a 
' State, and the aggregate would be $33,990,000 

J instead of $72,490,000, which the Senator from 

‘| Massachusetts considers equitable. The differ- 
| ence in favor of the new States is only the trifling 

{| eum. of $38,500,000. x di 
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Mr. SUMNER. 
taxes. . | 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Lhe gentleman will fly || 
off to county taxes, from my figures and facts. [ 
apprehend I am touching him upon a tender point. ‘| 
I wish ‘him to rest upon the ete I have pre- |; 
sented and contemplate it. ell, sir, the result $ 
is, that if we pay the entire civil list of the new |; 
States from their foundation, only $33,990,000 |: 
wonld be required, while the gentleman would 
take $72,490,000 by his mode of calculation; and - 
now, when the error he has committed, exceeding 
$38,000,000, is demonstrated, he brings in county - 
taxes to make up the difference. f have nowin , 
my own way regularly arrived at the proper time ‘| 
and place to consider these county taxes, and the |: 
question of our liability to pay them. ` | 
To what uses are county taxes applied? In’. 
my State we support the poor, and build court- | 
houses, jails, and bridges by county taxation. | 
There are but few other purposes to which our | 
county revenues are applied. Qur sehool-houses |; 
are built and our children educated by individual ` 
efforts, aided “by the school fund of the State. . 
Who owns and uses the jails, court-houses, 
bridges, and county roads? Not ‘the United 
States. Indeed, some of the States have openly 
declared we showd not have-the use of their jails. : 
These things are for the use and benefit of the 
people living in the county. Who-are the fathers, | 
mothers, brothers, sisters, and neighbors of the | 
poor? Where do the people reside whose sym- || 
athies should induce them to provide for the poor? : | 
They are usually found in the county where the |: 
poor reside. e live, sir, in a sympathetic time; || 
our hearts burst with ampare emotions for || 
filibustering Patriots; and yet those emotions can- 
not induce us to support the poor of our-own 
counties in the new States, without considering it 
equitable to tax the lan?s of the United States to 
raise money with which to supply their wants. 
What right; what equity can there be in makin; 
a difference between the poor-of Kentucky an 
the poor of Iowa, in favor of the latter. Sir, 
such a systém of inequality would destroy this 
Government. I have’ shown you, that for all |; 
State purposes the gentleman’s calculation erre-by 
tens of millions, and hence he brings forward 
-county taxation for the maintenarice of paupers, 
for school-houses, court-houses, jails, and bri es.) 
‘When the bill was introduced the other-day, | 
roposing a grant of lands for a plank-road in || 
ichigan, a Senator near me said in his seat: | 
«What in Heaven’s name will they want next?” 
We see all the wants of the new States in the Sen- 
ator’s speech. They not only want out of the’: 
public domain ehough to support their State gov: | 
ernmeénts, but also enough to defray:all county | 
charges. In my opinion, things which are to be |. 
enjoyed exclusively by the people who live inthe | 
county—things in which this Government has rto 
concern, and a very remote interest, if any at all— |] 
should be paid for by the people of the county | 
alone, and furnish no foundation whatever upon 
which to ask favors from the Government of the 
United States. If the passage:of the United States ` 
mail over a county bridge or road be sufficient 
ground on which to ask favors of this Govern- 
ment, then the counties of the old States, having 
more roads and bridges, and more mails, are, 
therefore, entitled: to more favors than those of the 
new States. I am glad that the gentleman has 
introduced- county taxation as the basis of an 
equity against the United States. There is the :' 
celebrated Miss Dix, for whom I have some sym- `i 
pay I am a married man, sir; but when that ` 
ady—who is one of the benefactresser of her | 
race~solicits our aid for charitable purposes; when, 
acting under the inspiration of Heaven, she calls 
our attention to the poor lunatic, smitten of God, <: 
deprived of his reason for inscrutable purposés, || 
which wë cannot ‘fathom: when she asks for a | 
small pittance of our boundless domain to provide | 
for those childrén of misfortune so near her heart, 
I wish it remembered, that county taxation to | 
support paupers is an ingredient in the equitable | 
claim of the new States now preferred against us. | 
I hope pet will open your hearts, when Miss | 
Dix’s bill comes up for consideration. 
Mr. DOWNS. Wedid so, last session. If the | 
gentleman will allow'me one moment, I wish to | 
make a suggestion to him; that these benefits from | 


The Senator omits thecounty | 


| 


| 
| 


‘| or canals for the benefit of the whole people of the 
| United States, your strict construction, tight- ` 


i those gréat men whose decisions 
fessionally read, sir, 


when he saw the propriety of ded 
. of these grants, whether a little in 


taxes imposed by counties in Kentucky, may be 
very materially different in the new States, where 
there are public lands. It-happens that some of 
the largest expenditures made in the States where 
there are public lands, do not accrue to the benefit 
of the inhabitants of that country altogether, but 
also to the United States, because sheis one of the 
largest land proprietors, and whatever facilities of 
intercourse improve the country, add greatly to 
the value of her property. And 1 will mention a 
most remarkable instance of it in my own State, ` 
and there are papers upon your table to show, 
that more than 2,000, acres of land have been 
sold by the United States that were reclaimed by 
the State. So that these parish charges in the 
land States inure greatly to the benefit of the 
United States, but could notin Kentucky, because 
she has no public lands. ` 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, Mr. President, 
whatever benefits the United States derives from 
county or State governments—and which can be 
shown by making out a fair account—I am will- 
ing to pay. I was for draining these public lands 
and making the work a part of our business as 
the proprietor. I saw, and some years ago stated 
to Congress what could be made‘out of them, but 
Congress would not act. Indeed, sir, we are be- 
coming so inefficient that we do nothing in season. 
We have compensated my friend from Louisiana 
most amply for any past drainage, by. giving to 
his State the whole of the swamp lands within her. 
borders. We have given them the whole; and 
made one clean sweep! But, sir, the Senator’s 
statement does not alter the force of my argu- | 
ments. If the benefits derived by the United | 
States from these local, county improvements, are’ 
sufficient to: constitute the basis of a valid and 
equitable claim ta be paid by a grant of land to 
the new States, may we not settle it by paying 
money instead of land? And are not such improve- 
ments, if paid for by us in money, made, in sub- 
stance, by. this Government? The gentlemen have 
found out at last how to: make local county im- 
rovements a charge upon the national-Treasury. 
hen Whigs rise on this floor and ask for ap- 
propriations to construct national ‘improvements, | 


i interest upon the other side. 
| there to calculate interest upon on the other side? 


If, in estimating the value of the immunity from 
taxation, I had calculated interest upon it, I would 
have allowed interest on these donations. í did 
not take interest into account upon either side. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. The suggestion strikes 
the mind of the Senator at once, that it would be 
proper to allow interest, as I have claimed it, upon 
the advance. But he says he did not calculate 
Why, sir, what was 


The taxes were not all payable in a lump, in a 


‘gum sufficient to pay the expenses of government 


forever. They only became due from year to 
year, as they were needed. 

Mr. SUMNER. I would ask the Senator if 
any land owner, in estimating the value of his land, 
fails to take into account the interest upon the 
original cost,as well as the interest upon the taxes 
paid annually? ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We are dealing with 
equities altogether, and not with legal rights. The 
‘gentleman admits the receipt of $25,000,000. Now 
suppose a case between individuals. I place into 


‘the hands of my friend the sum of $25,000,000, 


: with and 
' dered.” “Very well,” I reply, “I wil 


to improve our great rivers, or to build railroads 


laced gentlemen, say, “ there is no power, it can- 
not. be constitutionally done! But when it is 
necessary to furnish some pretext, some reason 
for granting lands to the new States, my friend 


| from Louisiana (Mr: Downs] throws in his idea 
| of the’ benefits derived’ by this Government from 


local county improvements, to help sustain the 
tottering arguments of his coadjutor from Massa- 
chusetts. Sir, if this Government cannot make 
improvements for itself, it cannot pay in land or 
money for local improvements in counties of thirty 
miles square—such as school-houses, jails, court- : 
houses, bridges and little mill roads, made by the - 
population of the county. 

r. President, I hope I -have shown the utter 
futility of all these pretences. But suppose the 
gentleman from Massachusetts A ak Sumner] is 
right, and that he has convinced the Senate that | 
the new States are our just creditors to an amount 
exceeding. $72,000,000, then the next inquiry is, | 
has any of it been paid? Have we any just coun- || 
ter-elaims to set off? Now,a chancellor, one of ! 
you and I pro- | 
(Mr. Bapeer was in the 
chair,] would state the account ‘on both sides. | 
The honorable Senator from Massachusetts has 
credited the amount of donations héretofore made 
the new States; but there are some other items 
which I think his conscience must allow, when I 
bring fhem before him as chancellor. Hededucts 
only $25,000,000 as the value of thedonations or 
grants we have made, leaving the balance against: 
us more than $46,000,000. Now, I put it to him, 
ucting the vahie `: 
terest ought not 
to have been allowed upon that value? When we 
advanced a fund of $25,000,000, and when he saw . 
the equity of allowing for that, was there not an 
eqmty in allowing interest upon it also? 

Mr. SUMNER. I am perfectly willing to an- : 
swer that question, if the Senator desires it. T` 
ry, should have placed interest upon that 
side if | had placed interest upon the other side. |. 


Balance due, as claimed by Senator 


' But deduct twenty five years’ interest 


which he has the use of. After he has had the 
use of it for a number of years, he comes to me 
and says “T have an equitable claim against you 
for taxes, which I could annually have demanded; 
but I released you from their payment by compact. 
I think, however, in equity, we should overhaul 
these old matters, and you ought now to account 
pay me what I aa eny surren- 

pay the 
taxes; but you ought to allow me interest on the 
amount advanced you, and deduct, from the prin- 
cipal and interest added, the amount of your taxes 
as they annually accrued. Surely you cannot, in 


' conscience, insist on using my funds so long a 


39 


time for nothing.” Could there beanything more 


ii reasonable and equitable than such a reply to such 


a demand? Giving us interest on the advances, 


i and the account stands thus: : 


United States, debtor for State tax- © © ~ 
ALON. eee eee ee ave ccc en cece s e e $72,490,475 

Contra. Cr. By value of advance- 
MEMNUB. 6 oe ese ec cctreewceeseences 25,788,257 


from Massachusetts........00.006° 46,702,218 

on the value advanced...........° 38,682,385 
And then there is a' balance. against 

us of only.... . $8,019,833 

The interest on the value advanced amounts.an- 
nually to $1,547,295, and this divided. by twelve, - 
would give to each new State $128,941 per annum; 
so that the interest is more than sufficient to pay 
the amount of taxes which could be reasonably 
exacted. It would give as the share of Wisconsin 


i near $20,000 more than her Governor requires, 


ls there any other item of credit to be taken 


‘into consideration? Mr. President, I am almost 
| ashamed to progress further with this investiga- 


tion, but Senators will excuse me when they reflect 
that it has been seriously published all over the 
country that this Government equitably owes 
46,000,000: to the land States. There is, there- 
ore, sonte little propriety, as ‘I think, in present- 
ing a counter statement for the consideration of 
the people. Now, is there nothing more to be de- 
ducted than this advance of $25,000,000, and the 
interest upon it? I would ask the Senator what 


' has become of the thousands and millions that we 


have paid for governing the Territories before th ey 
became States? Upon an average, they had four- 
teen years government before they were formed 
into States; and if you carry the ages of all the 
territorial governments formed out of the countr 

purchased from France back to the date of the 
treaty, and in like manner date the ages of all’ 
the territorial governments formed northwest of 
the Ohio back to the year of the Virginia deed of 
cession, (and which would be perfectly just in con- 
=a Fag of the vast sums expended in rosecuting 
Indian wars and extinguishing their titles,) then, 
instead of an average of fourteen years govern- 
ment, you will have more than double. Now, is 
there no propriety in saying to the people of the 
new States, ‘‘ You have been governed year after 
year as Territories, at our expense; we have paid 
millions for wars „and purchases of Indian titles, 
and when you claim the equitable right as States 
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w tax the national domain, even for county pr 


poses, ought you to forget and overlook these 
things?” 
Mr. GEYER. If my friend will permit me, I 


wili say that seven of these new States never had 
appropriated one dollar to them for legislative ex- 
penses, for building court-houses, or any other 
purpose—except, perhaps, a little for Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois. Seven of these States, down to 
and including the State of Missouri, were obliged 
to pay their whole expenses, except the salaries 
of the Governor, the judges, and the secretaries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ihave not goneintoany 
calculation to show precisely haw much each of 
them have got out of the Treasury. I have 
made no examination from the. time Louisiana 
was acquired down to the present, from the time 
Florida was acquired, and from the time Virginia 
ceded the an Re territory, to ascertain how 
much has been drawn from the Treasury for al! 
the territorial governments, and for al! other pur- | 
poses connected with these Territories, includ- 
ing Indian wars and treaties. lt was not neces- 
sary for my purpose. The fact is, that we did 
govern them—the fact is, that we did support their 
governments to a considerable extent, if not en- 
tirely. How much we paid for territorial gov- 
ernnients, Indian wars, and treaties, | do not 
know; but J will venture to say that if any gen- 
deman will go to the Treasury Department and 
ascertain, he will find that it will not only be suf- 
ficient as a set-off to extinguish the $8,000,000 
remaining, after deducting the value of our ad- 
vancements and interest, but more than sufficient 
to balance the whole $72,000,000 claimed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. lam nearly done 
with this gentleman’s speech. On yesterday I 
undertook to show that there is nothing whatever 
upon which his principle of State taxation can 
rest. I have now shown, I trust, that if his prin- 
ciple be right, still upon any fair and equitable 
adjustment of accounts we owe nothing. 

have so far proceeded upon the ground that if 

the principle was right, then the whole expenses 
of county and State government were to come out 
of the public lands; that the back of that old gen- 
tleman whom we call Uncle Sam, was strong ; 
enough to bear the entire burden, and should bear 
it. far I have claimed no credit for the taxes ;: 
which the people of the new States ought to pay. 
I have thrown all that in for good measure, so that 
there could be no grumbling at my mode of settle- © 
ment. But surely after we have consented to the , 
formation of State governments, and borne all the 
burdens up to that time, thenceforth a portion of | 
the burdens ought to fall upon the land and per- 
sonal property owned by the people of the new 
States. They should at least pay their own county 
levy. Now, when we estimate the amount of 
taxes which should be paid oy the citizens of the 
new States, it will greatly reduce the $33,000,000 or 
$34,000,000 which I have already shown to be the 
utmost limitof any reasonable State taxation upon |) 
the public lands. The extent of such reduction 
certainly exceeds a third and would probably come | 
up to two thirds of that sum, for more than a 
third of the land proclaimed for sale has been ac- 
tually sold; and in addition to the lands sold, the 
personal property of the citizens added to the im- | 
provements on the lands, would greatly increase ' 
the sources of State revenue. Thus, instead of the |! 
gentleman erring in his figures about $38,000,000 © 
it is evident that his’errors amount to more than 
$50,000,000 ! j 

I have now done justice to the speech, and shall : 
leave the Senate tosay whether I have given ‘‘justice 
to the land States.” Ihave taken no account of the 
military lands in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Ar- 
kansas. I have not mentioned the lands granted . 
by the French and Spanish Governments before `. 
we acquired territories from them. All these lands 
being private property were subject to State taxa- 
tion. I have thrown them all in, not needing their 
aid, powerful as it would be, to demolish the struc- 
ture erected by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
The Yankees are great inyentors and great manu- ` 
facturers, but such a mental invention, such a ‘i 
mental manufacture as this, I never met with be- ` 
fore. I now take leave of it to pay my respects 
to the worthy chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, (Mr. Ferca.) Itook uphis longspeech ` 


with pen in hand to mark, as Í read, the passages ` 
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' sir, here is a most pertinent confession; and I say, 
, that State works, or national works if you please, |! 


: economy and skill that private individuals, stimu- 


aora in this contr 
e: 


| find an engineer who will superintend a public 
. work with the same diligence and economy that || 
‘| Away with your suspicions, then, that the old 
‘a tenant who will take as good care of the i 
_ erty leased, as he would if it were his own? 
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I could not sen: net 


to which assent. On gettingthraugh, 


| I found I had made so many black marks upon it, 
ii that it was more disfigured than the expunged res- || of 
' olutions ‘of undying celebrity. Indeed, sir, my !! 
.“ black lines’? were so numerous, that I concluded '' 
my speech must be protracted a day or two longer, |: 


should I notice everything I did not approve. 
therefore determined, this morning, to take up |: 
only a few things of the most exceptionable char- 

acter, and leave the rest without comment. His 
first idea which I shall notice, is, that these do- ` 
nations to construct roads for the new States make 

but a very inconsiderable amount when compared 

with the outlay of the States in order to complete : 
the work. And, if l understood him aright in the 
delivery of his speech, he said his State had so 


to sell out one of these roads to a private company.. 
He was then attempting to refute an idea 1 had 
advanced, that the States might make large |. 
profis by taxing the travel and commerce upon j; 
these roads, built in part by national funds. Now, |, 


no less pertinent than true. It is a confession. 


cannot or will not be managed with the same |: 

tt 
lated by those motives of self-interest which so || 

forcibly operate upon all the faculties of man, dis- i 
lay in the conduct and management of their 
usiness. : 

This shows the wisdom of that old system ., 
which we have unfortunately abandoned. ‘To se- 
cure the highest success, the Government shauld 
unite with this private enterprise, this private 
skill, this private assiduity in promoting private 
interests. The legislator who does not understand 
the principles of human conduct and action, the 
motiven of self-interest by which we are all more 
or less impelled, and who does not use them to 
advance the public welfare, is not fit to fill the 

lace he occupies. The time was when sensible 


| 


springs of human action, blended public with pri- 
vate interests, in order to secure the advantages of 
interested skill and management. Where can you 


he uses in his own affairs? Where can you find 
rop- ; 
hére 
inay be such, and I hope there are, but my ob- 
servation through life has convinced me that most 
men will not attend to business for others like 
they do for themselves. I pant for an oppor- 
tunity to show to this Senate how, by investing 
money in the Louisville and Portland Canal, by 
mingling national and individual interests, you 
have been paid back all that you ever invested, © 
and thousands besides; to show, by the operation . 
of that system of coalition with private enterprise, - 
you now own nearly the whole of that splendid | 


1 


work, and that the stockholders. who own the |! 


: remnant of stock are begging you to take it at a | 


| many other things which the company will have 


„ amendment urged b 
‘| (Mr. Hunrer.] Th 
mismanaged matters that they had been compelled ;' 
‘to collisions, brails, and everything that is dis-. 


understanding these ` 


i; were ri 
i old States upon terms 
; within which they should sell.. These things have 


to provide. The State of Michigan and the State 
owa are, I believe, as level as any part of Ken- 
tucky. Now, the $9,600 per mile, although not 
enough to complete the road, is nevertheless a 


large part of the necessary expenditures. In a 


I | hilly country where we have to cut through moun- 


tains, level ridges, and fill wp valleys, it will by no 


' means accomplish the work. But $9,600 a mile is 


no inconsiderable part of the price of making any 
railroads in this country. 

But the Senator from Michigan cannot bear the 
idea of one State holding lands within the limits 
of another State. Thatis also an objection to my 
the gentleman from Virginia, 
ey seem to think that if one 
tate should hold lands in another, it would lead 


agreeable. They speak hypothetically, from the- 
ory, not experience; from speculation, not from 
fact. Now, it happens that I can give them a 
practical illustration upon this subject, that does 
away with all their theories and speculations. But 
before I do so, let me ask them why is it worse 
for the new States that Kentucky holds a strip of 
land in their borders than for the United States to 
hold it? Am I more unkind than the President of 
the United States? Is my State government 
more unkind than the Government of the United 
States? Where are all your fraternal feelings, all 


: those ties of fraternity and love which should exist 


between us? Where are all your sisterly affections, 


| regarding the States in this Union as sisters? Sir, 


the very announcement that we can tolerate the 
United States holding lands within the new States, 
but cannot allow an old State to hold them, thus 
making a distinctiondetween the national Govern- 
ment and our sister States, throwing on them sus- 


| picion and distrust, indicates the existence of a 
' feeling that is uncharitable and wrong. 


Your 
alarms are not real, but affected, for you ought to 
know that the old States can, if they choose, pur- 
chase and hold the public lands now in any quantity 
they may be able to- pay for. Moreover, if you 
ly afraid of any abuse, you could put the 
oth as to price and time 


been done. You may find precedents for them. 


Statés would, in case my amendment prevails, act 


' in such a manner as to offend or injure the new 


States. . t 
But toa casein point. There isa portion of 
land in Arkansas and Florida, whiċh was granted 


. to the deaf and dumb asylum in Kentucky. What 


injury to these States has. ever grown out of that 
grani? No human-being has ever suggested the 
least impropriety on the part of those who manage 
the fund. The suggestion now made that the old 
States cannot be trusted, is, I think, both ground- 
less and offensive. , : 
But I have another and stronger example to give 
you. Tennessee and Kentucky once had a diffi- 
culty about their State boundaries. Kentucky, 


i is equivalent to all the sections for six miles on one 


` mile of the road gets 3,840acres of land. The whole 


fair price, and thus relieve the commerce of the || claimed some fifteen or twenty miles into what is 
great valley from an onerous tax. ; now the State of Tennessee, and the controversy 
But my friend says, that the lands granted are ` lasted for years. 1 had the happiness of being the 
inconsiderable when compared with the advances . instrument by which it was happily settled. We 
required of the States to construct a railroad. I '; had appointed commissioners to treat with com- 
think he underrates the value of the grant. Let me į | missioners upon the part of Tennessee. The com- 
give you the figures. The bill grants the alternate |! missioners met, but could not agree. I was a 
sections for ix miles on each side of the road, which || member of the Kentueky Legislature at the time, 
| and.after the disagreement of the commissioners, | 

| | I offered a resolution thatour commissioners should 

| be instructed to let Tennessee have the political 
grant is. based upon the idea that by making it, li jurisdiction over the country, provided she would 
you double the value of thé land on both sides of | ‘yield to us the vacant land. ‘That resolution was 


side of the road. The consequence is, that each 


the road for six miles. The value of the land is : ado 
therefore increased to $2 50 @er acre, making the ;; 
total value of the grant amount to $9,600 for each ; 
mile of the road; unless you deduct the value of . 
the sixteenth section already granted to the land ;: 
States, and which will be greatly inproved in | 
value by constructing the road. Qur experience || 
in railroad constructions is not very great in Ken-.!! 


ted, and the controversy was accordingly 
settled, this Government assenting to the agreement - 
between the two States. Kentucky thus obtained . 
the vacant land in Tennessee, some fifteen or twenty 
miles wide,.by some three hundred or four hun- 
dred miles long, Kentucky passed laws appro- 

riating the lands.. Her surveyors went into 
Wesiienaee and made their surveys, upon which . 


tacky. But I know that in regard tothe contem- ` Kentucky issued patents. Tennessee respected 
plated road from Bowling Green and Nashville, || our rights, and no difficulty or trouble between the 
that an offer has been made by responsible con- || two States has ever taken place. We felt and. 
tractors to grade the road, and put downthe rails, |: acted in this transaction like brothers.. The land 
a distance of. twenty-eight miles, for $11,000 a || has been nearly all sold, and no trouble has grown _ 
mile. It is a champaign country, and the prop- || out of the arrangement. Here is fact againgt . 


` qgition excludes all locomotives, all depéts, and || theory. Here is fidelity and fraternity between 
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States repelling all suggested suspicions. Have || 
the States no honor, no virtue, no benevolence? 
The next idea of the Senator from Michigan 

[Mr. Fexcx] that I shall notice is this: He says , 
the school lands were granted to induce emigrants | 
to settle the country. The gentleman’s astute in- ‘| 
tellect saw how his argument was ery by | 
these grants for school purposes. e could only | 
ret out of the difficulty by making these grants a | 
focal affair. By satisfying the Senate that they | 
were made to stimulate the settlement and im- - 


i 


‘| new land States, need any aid for such purposes. 


provement of the country, he would establish a : 


rule which would work for the benefit of the new | 
land States to the exclusion of the old. Butif-he ` 


disconnected the grant from local considerations, ' 
and admitted it to be for the benevolent purpose | 
of educating the moral and intellectual faculties of ©’ 
the rising generation, he saw at once that the old | 
States would have the same right as the new to 
claim a portion of the public lands for the educa- | 
tion of their children. In this sad predicament, I | 
can see the workings of his mind to devise a rule | 
or principle by which grants for educational pur- | 
poses to the new States were defensible, while , 
grants to the old States for precisely the same pur- | 

ose could not be defended or tolerated. Y | 
Fiend perceives that, by connecting the grants for | 
schools with the local interests of settlement and : 
improvement, the old States may be excluded, and . 
my amendment defeated. He therefore plants 
himself upon that position. 

Now, sir, there is not a word to be found in the 


legislation of the Confederation, which as early as ;! 


1785 reserved and dedicated the sixteenth section | 
in every township to schools, indicating that such 
grants were made to induce the settlement and im- 
proren of the couniry. On the contrary, the 

ongress of the Confederation in the third article 


of the ordinance of 1787, for the government of ||. 


the Northwest territory, declares that ‘‘religion, : 
morality, and knowledge being aea to good 
governmentand the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” Here we have the high and holy 
and true motives which induced the Congress of 
the Confederation to makeliberal grants for schools. 
The gentleman’s argument discards the connec- | 
tion between education and ‘good government,” | 
between education and the .‘*happiness of man- | 
kind;” it leaves out of view the great. objects 
avowed by our glorious ancestors in founding 
schools—the increase of “religion, morality, and | 
knowledge” among men—and attributes their con- | 
duct to the low and mercenary motive of establish- 
ing schools for the purpose of hastening the sale | 
and settlement of the wilderness. His speech | 
makes our revolutionary fathers prize “filthy | 
lucre’ more than intellectual and moral improve- | 
ment; and he does it in the face of their exalted | 
proclamation in the ordinance, declaring good gov- 
ernment and human happiness to be their only | 
motives. By the avowal of these, all other motives 
are excluded. Sir, our ancestors in providing for 
schools did not confine themselves, as the Senator 
does, to local considerations. Their large and 
liberal views embraced all ‘ mankind.” They 
looked at the great interests of the great whole of 
this great nation, which they rescued from mon- 
archy and established in liberty. They said that | 
the rising generations must be educated, and there- 
fore they gave, as far as they thought proper, a 
fund by which to accomplish that object. In con- 
sidering what they have said and done, I find no., 
reason for a distinction between the old and the | 
new States. ` But even if the grant of the sixteenth | 
section was entirely a local matter, how can the ' 
Saag ee make grants for State Universities local? i 
ow does he reconcile the grant of 10,000 acres | 
by the Confederation to the Moravian Brethren in | 
Pennsylvania as far back as 1787, for the use of | 
such Indians as they might convert to Christianity, | 
with his idea of local interests? Here was a grant : 
to promote the cause of religion and morality. ; 
But the Senator, apparently not entirely satisfied | 
with his own argument upon the ground that | 
school lands were only given to induce settlements, | 
presents another consideration upon which he | 


‘| of her failure to manage it to advantage. 


and pay teachers, and therefore do not, like the 


According to this argument, the rights of the old | 
States and the new to the public lands depend | 
upon no fixed legal or equitable principles, but | 
upon the degree of wealth or ability in the several :, 
States. The rich and powerful should have no | 

art or lot; the poor and needy should have all. | 
Now, I put it to the members of this Senate to say ' 
whether the administration of this great land fund ' 
shall depend upon a question of wealth or poverty. | 
Does the right or the power to divide the lands | 


among the States, as my amendment proposes, | 
turn upon the relative wealth or poverty of the 
States? Not at all. 
wants and necessities of the States are to govern, 
the argument is against the gentleman. The old 
States that have been improved, that have large 


more in need of conveyances—of railroads to get 
to market, than the new States, where the farms 
are not open, and where the people cannot raise 
more than enough for their own snbsistence. Sir, 
if the use of the thing be regarded, where there 
is travel, where there is commerce, a railroad is 
wanted; but where these is no',a railroad will 
not pay expenses. It may be that Michigan was 
not sufficiently advanced in population and com- 
merce when she built the: railroad which she was 
compelled to sell, and that may_be the main cause | 
When 


the gentleman attributes more wealth, more means 
and commerce to the old States, he thereby proves | 
i their greater need of railroads, and therefore, upon 
i his own principles, the old States should have the 
| preference. His policy is premature. He appro- 
priates the public lands in behalf of the new States 
i to construct railroads through the wilderness. 
How is it with regard to education? Why, sir, 


i 
f 


I am constrained to make a confession which I || 


should like to avoid. If he will look at the census | 
returns, he will find that there are more people in ; 
roportion to numbers who cannot read and write ; 
in some of the old States, than there are in the 
new. On this point the gentleman’s argument ‘is 
his best refutation, when the facts are ascertained. 
He argues from the necessities of the new States 
contrasted with the old. What are the facts? 
Look at the census returns, and. you will find 
more information and intelligence in proportion to 
numbers in the new States than in the old, if the 
capacity of the masses to read and write is made 
the basis on which to decide. 
Now, sir, if Eugene Sue’s doctrine be correct, 
that ‘‘ nobody is entitled to superfluities as long as 
anybody stands in need of necessaries,” (and my 


ioe : ers 
But even if it did, if the |’ nary principles of equity in reference to an estate 
| owned by private persona. 


i 
l 


farms, that raise much produce for market, stand i 


friend’s speech in some of its aspects seems to 
coincide with it,) then the new States are the vio- 
lators of this doctrine of social equality; for they 
are trying to get ‘‘superfluities’’ out of the public 
Treasury, when, by contrast, the old States are 
suffering for ‘* necessaries ”’— 
roads. . 

Mr. President, there is a reason—a palpable and | 
a striking reason-=why these new States, in pro- 
portion to the population, have more intelligence 
than some of the old States. They are the fields 
-of action and of enterprise. Our intelligent young 
men go to the new States to better their fortunes. 
They are the active, the enterprising, the indus- 
trious, the intelligent, and the working men of the | 
country, who have but little money or property, | 


emigration. These are the people that go to the 
country, and are better informed and much more 
able to provide for themselves and their families | 
than thousands they leave behind. If the object 
be to provide for theggestitute, those who are una- 
are not responsible for the indolence and degrada- , 


educate the offspring, we shal! imitate the exam- 


y friend’s speech in this particular has been 
made without looking to the facts exhibited by 


thinks it reasonable to refuse donations to the old | 
States for purposes of education and internal im- ; 
provements. He says that the old States are , 
already provided with means and facilities and | 


official documents. 


amendment, because I have omitted to provide in 
my distribution for California and Texas. He 


tion of such parents. By aiding the old States to | 


I shall now notice the objection he makes to my || 
‘i 
' recent communication from the Commissioner of 


for schools and rail- . - 


but expect to double and treble their fortunes by || 


new States. They constitute the enterprise of the =: 


:; area. 
:| proved that dirty acres are our constituents instead 
ble to move or too Slothful to exert themselves ;, 
ought not to be overlooked. Their poor children |! 


| Why, sir, he is mistaken. 
le and follow the precepts of our noble ancestors. | 


for in the same bill, none can be: that as trustee, 
we must distribute among all the cestui que trusts 
at the same time, or make no distribution at all. 
I think, upon a little reflection, that opinion will 
be abandoned as utterly untenable. 

Why, sir, as trustee, you can give an adult his 
portion of the trust fund,and withhold theinfant’s, 
until he attains full age and is capable of manag- 
ing it. You can give the citizen upon the spot his 
portion, and withhold that which belongs to the 
citizen outof the country. You can give to the 
man, compos mentis, of sound mind, his due, and 
withhold the portion which may belong to idiots 
nd lunatics. You can do all that upon the ordi- 


‘Why are not these 

ples equally applicable with regard to admin- 
to the States? 

ban, because she 


princi ‘ 
| istering the trust fund belongin 


| Now, sir, I have omitted Cali 


|| will be provided for out of lands within her own 
i| limits in due time. 
‘| already been provided for. 
:| liberal grant of land than any other State can possi- 
1: bly receive. 
| cussion again. 
‘| She has got the land. I made my speech against it 


I have said that Texas has 
She has had a more 


But I do not want to go into that dis- 
It is allover. It has been settled. 


: at the time we were acting upon it. If the gentle- 
' man thinks that Texas had a title to New Mexico, 
let him offer to amend my amendment, and bring 
her in to share with the old States. Ifthe Senate 
concur with him, it is well; I shall not complain. 
Sir, I think it obvious that the gentleman’s objec- 
tion to a partial distribution is a mere make-weight, 
thrown in to prevent any distribution at all. , 

If there is anything in the argument, the gen- 
| tleman might justly say, you can do nothing until 
! Utah comes in, until New Mexico comes in, until 


i! Oregon comes in—you must wait until all the 


- Torlonia are States, before any division can be 
made. 

Well, sir, let us consider another idea of the 
Senator. He says that my amendment adopts 
the rule of the federal population. That is true; 
and with what rule does he propose to substitute 
mine? He takes the areas of the several States, 
and insists if a division of the lands must be made, 
it should be done in proportion to the number of 
square miles or townships in a State. This rule 
works admirably well for Wisconsin, Michigan, 
| and other large sparsely-populated new States, but 
it works very badly for the little States of Dela-. 
ware and Rhode Island. The gentleman is op- 
| posed to any division; but if it must be made, then 
. Square miles and not people are to furnish the 
; rule of distribution. Such he insists should be the 

rule, because in granting the sixteenth section for 


i: school purposes, the donation was in proportion 


tto the number of townships. We can readily 
i imagine, Mr. President, that the Confederation in 
: setting apart a portion of the public lands for the 
use of schools situated in an unexplored wilder- 
ness, desired to secure something of value to the 
people they designed to benefit. If the township 
was fertile, it would be densely populated, and the 
reserved sixteenth section would bear avalue pro- 
portionate to the population. If the township was 
sterile it would be thinly populated, and the value 
of the reserved section would also bein proportion 
to the population. Thus, if we regard the basis 
upon which we can well imagine these grants 
were originally made, we can see very clearly that 
the value of the thing granted was in proportion 
to the number of persons to.be benefited. But 
| the gentleman, overlooking the reason of the rule, 
thinks it was founded on square miles, and hence 
he claims, in any future division of the public do- 
main, a share for his State proportionate to her 

Such a rule can aati eA allowed, until it is 


i 


of men. 

I understand my friend to say that there was no 
evidence that population had ever been made the 
rule of distributing favors among the States. 
In the act of 1841, 
distributing the proceeds of the public lands, fed- 


`: eral population was made the rule;and, witha view 


to a prospective population and faster increase of 
the new States, they were allowed by that act ten 
per cent. on the net proceeds of all futuresales of 
ands within their respective boundaries. In a 


ability to make railroads, build school-houses, || seems to be of opinion that unless all are provided || the General Land Office, I am informed that the 
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five, three, and two per cent. funds to which the 
twelre new land States are entitled under various | 
acts of Congress, amounted to $4,227,058 on the ` 
Stat day of December, 1850, all of which has been 
paid over to them except $138,732. From the 
same source, {learn that the ten per cent. allowed 
by the act of 1841 amounted, on the 3st of De- 
temher, 1350, to $225,097. 

My friend also saye—and this is his last argu- 
ment { shall notice—that in proceeding upon the 
idea of distributing according to population, I de- 

art from the original grants made by Virginia. 
hat grant contemplated the disposition of the 
lands for the benefit of the States according to their 
contributions in support of the Government, under 
the rules prescribed by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Then he says that you cannot ascertain 
now what that is; you cannot ascertain, under 
the tariif, how much each State contributes; and 
because there is an utter impossibility to ascertain 
this, he will not execute the trust created by the 
deed of cession. I admit, sir, that there is no 
possibility of ascertaining the precise sum which | 
each individual or which each Biate pays to sup- 
port the General Government under our present 
system of taxation. But conceding all that, I do 
not think it follows that we ought not to execute | 
the trust, because our knowledge is imperfect. 
The Constitution says, in reference to taxation, 
that it shall be imposed according to the rule con- 
tained in my amendment. The rule of taxation is 
the federal population. Although we cannot tell 
with absolute mathematical cettainty the amounts 
contributed to the Federal Treasury by the people 
of each State, may we not, with moral certainty, 
approximate the truth? Is it not just and reason- 
able to act upon the idea that the people of the dif- 
ferent States consume dutiable goods very nearly 
in proportion to their federal numbers? You can- 
not come at this exactly; but, as our revenues 
depend upon consumption, that is a rational calcu- 
lation. I do not understand the deed of cession 
as prescribing a rule of distribution among the 
States which was never to be altered. On the con- 
- trary, it is manifest from the deed itself, that the 
distribution was to be made according to the 
amount of taxes paid by the States to support the | 
General Government. Now, as by our present | 
Constitution the rule of taxation and federal num- | 
bers is identical, that, by the change of Govern- | 
ment, has become the proper rule for distributing `. 
the lands in execution of the trust. 

I have thus noticed the prominent points in my | 
friend’s argument. f have left the minor points 
untouched, foreseeing that, if T commented upon 
the whole of them, there would be no end to my 
speech, which has already been ee ee 
beyond my intention. One ortwo general remarks, ‘' 
and I am done. 

The ple of aH the States, in reference to the 
acquisition of new territories by purchase and by 
war, have contributed their proportion of blood 
and money. -Í can say, in behalf of the people of | 
my revered State, that there is no battle-field, |: 
North or South, in any war upon which the 
have not poured out their blood. To them it will 
be a matter of deep regret, if nothing worse, to see | 
our national acquisitions, vast as they are, valua- ` 
ble as they are, parceled out by the action of this | 
Government for the benefit of the new States, to |, 
the entire exclusion of the old States. It does not ` 
become the nation or Congress to administer this ` 
great fund upon partial principles, and thus dis- | 
satisfy any portion of the pepe of this country. ` 
You ought to administer it, if possible, so as to 
ive joy and gladness to the whole. The way to 

io it is plain; the way to do it is to follow past: 
example; the way to do it is to adopt my amend- 
ment;and when new States are hereafter admitted 
into the Union, extend the same liberality to them | 
which has been shown toe the new States already ` 
members of this glorious Union. 
One remark to the Representatives of the new 
States: Gentlemen, you represent Stajes that are 
now new; but your States, in the progress of time, | 
whose wheels never stop, will become old. You 


will soon appropriate all the lands within your. p 


borders. Your policy prefers the bird in hand to 
a dozen in the bush. You are taking the present . 
cent in preference to the future dollar. You are 
penny wise and pound foolish. You act for the . 
moment. If you will lookat the millions and hun- |: 


| dreda of millions of acres yet untouched, and adopt 


' like Caner 4 
' quantities of the public lands for local purposes, 


‘tion of its provisions. 


‘ and have had so many favors showered upon them, | 


n the new States; unless he shall find it in the swamp 
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a system of policy which would give you your 
share of the whole; if you will do justices ta all, 


and harmonise all, and preserve those kind feelings i! 


which ought to be cherished among all the States, | 
you will in the end gain much more than you can | 

y now excluding the old States from all participa- 
tion in the public lands. 

I have deemed it my duty, in consequence of my | 
position upon the Public Land Committee, to bring | 
the subject fully before the Senate; and I have done 
it by my amendment. I wished, also, to bring 
the subject to the attention of the whole country. 
There has been a vast accession of territory since 
we have made any alteration in the land system. | 
If the old States are to derive no benefit from the | 
public lands, we had better say to California at ` 
once, take all the gold mines and publie lands 
within your limits, appropriate them to your ex- 
clusive use, and save us from all further expense 
and legislation in regard to them. 

I have now vindicated my amendment against - 
its aseailants. I have only to thank the Senators . 
remaining [laughter] for their kind attention. 


GRANT OF LAND TO IOWA. 


OF MISSOURI, 


In rue Senate, February 24, 1852. 

The Senate baving undet consideration “ A bill granting 
the right or way and making a grant of land to the State of 
lows, in aid of the construction of certain railroads in said 

Mr. GEYER said: 

Mr. Presipent: Until very recently, I did not 
suppose that l eould .be induced to engage in 
this debate, believing that the bill was thorough- 
ly understood by every Senator, and might be 
safely left to the vindication of its own claims to 


the favor of the Senate and the country. But . 


honorable Senators, who have thought proper to | 
debate antagonistic propositions, and to op 
the bill before the Senate, seem to me to have 
greatly misapprehended its provisions. They as- 
sume that this, and other bills on the Calendar of a 


without any consideration or equivalent, and then | 


indulge in language of reproach towards the new | 
States, not justified, I think, by anything in their : 
past history or present position. They impute to 
them a disposition to encroach upon the just rights , 
of the elder members of the Confederacy; and one , 
honorable Senator charges in direct terms that they | 
have formed a combination with the representatives 
of other interests, in order tocarry on asystem of | 
spoliation on the public lands. i 
I feel constrained, therefore, averse as I am to ; 
controversy, to ask the indulgence of the Senate | 
while I eavor to vindicate the new States by 
an appeal to facts, and the bill, by a plain exposi- 


Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Unperwoop] was so very sure of the 
existence of an essive spirit on the part of the 


new States, that he assumed it as an established . 


fact, and proceeded to account for it by saying, in . 


: substance, that the new States have been spoiled |, 


by indulgence; that they have been so tong petted, ' 


that they have grown as willful and perverse ‘as 
spoiled children,” and will: be content with nothing 
less than all that remains of the public lands. Of 


‘the specifications of these favors I shall speak |. 


hereafter. At present, all I mean to ny is, that 
when both sides of the a nt shall be fairl 

tsated, it will perplex that honorable Senator, with 
all his skill in arithmetic, to strike a balance against 


lands which he raysare ‘ valueless” now, but are 
to become “‘ immensely valuable” when reclaimed 
by the States—a sort of fancy stock of no particu- 
lar value, I take it, in the estimation of any other 


erson. 
The honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Daw- 
son] is not less certain of the evil propensities im- 
puted to the new States; but I infer from his re- 
marks that he does not regard them as entirely 
destitute of every. virtue; for he appeals to their 


» and they act upon that impression. 


ae | 


ropose to make donations of large | 
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' squander the public lands in order to create a ne- 


:, cessity for augmenting the duties on imports. 


Mr. President, that I may not do the honorable 
Senator injustice, I will ask the reading of a para- 
graph of his published speech. The Secretary will 
be good enough to read the first paragraph of the 
part I send: 

“I am perfectly satisfied that this bill will pass. T have 
been here long enough perfectly to comprehend it. T know 
that the public lands are going to take just exactly the coursa 
they always have; and with all the statements of our rights 
and interests in other and different sections of the country, 
we cannot prevent it. There is a most extraordinary com- 
bination of interests which will always control this ques- 
tion. And what are they? The representatives from the 
new States think they are justly entitled to the new landas, 

They will combine to 
dispose of these lands, and to bestow them upon the indi- 
vidual States. And there is another class who are unwil- 

i ling to see your revenues increased, and your treasury 

; filled from any other source than direct taxation. The 

friends of a particular interest in this country will desire to 

‘ diminish as much as possible the ainount of money derived 
from the public lands, and placed in your treasury, in order 


‘+ to justify them in increasing the indirect taxation upon the 
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people throughout the United States. These two interests 


will combine to do this very thing. And what becomes of 
the public iands? They go to the new States, and they are 
sold by the new States, and their prosperity is advanced. 
There are railroads all through thet country. There are no 
people in the land who are going on 10 prosper more than 
they. I do not regretit; but what I say is this: Amidst 
their prospetity, while thus going on so finely, let them 
remember that it is out of the proceeds of the public lands, 
and that these public lands belong to every State in the 
Union. If we act liberally towards you, act liberally to- 
wards us. If you are, determined thus to dispose of the 
pubtic tands, do it; but do not forget the principles of equity 
and justice.” 

Mr. President, that is a papri full of sug- 
gestions I trust, however, that when the honor- 
able Senator shall discover that these bills do not 
propose to diminish the receipts into the Treasury 
a solitary dollar, he will withdraw the charge 
against the representatives of the tariff interests; 
| because it implies thet they are going forward with 
' inconsiderate recklessness in the hope of accom- 
plishing the design imputed to them, and which 
they will find cannot be accomplished by this bill. 
. If [could imagine that honorable Senators could 

be operated upon by any such motive as that im- 

puted to them by the honorable Senator, I should 

tremble for the fate of this bill; I should expect 
them, to a man, to stand up in support of the an- 
tagonistic propositions which have been presented, 
or rather suggested. Far better would it be for 
them, if they desire to reduce the receipts of the 

Treasury, to support the system proposed by the 

honorable Senator from Kentucky, which contem- 

lates a partition of the public lands among the 

States, so that hereafter there shall not be received 
into the Treasuty a dollar from that source; or the. 
| proposition of the Senator from Georgia, now for 
| the first time favored by him, to makea distribution 
‘of the proceeds of the publi¢ lands, and thus to 

reduce the receipts into the Treasury and furnish 

an apology for an augmentation of duties; or even 
. with the modification last suggested by him, the 
roposition of the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 

UNTER,} which is, to reduce the price of the pub- 
` lic lands, and eventually eede what remains to the — 
' States—whether to the States in which they lie, or 
all the States, ] did not understand. Certain it is, 
however, that if there is any Senator here who is 
disposed to vote‘for a proposition because it will 
, reduce the revenue, it will be better for his purpose 
‘to adopt the plan of either one of the Senators I 
. have named. . . 

- But I pass on to another mistake committed by 
the honorable Senator from Georgia. After a 
very just and eloquent compliment to the Stale of 
North Carolina, for her energy and enterprise in 
constructing railroads by her own means, the hon- 
orable Senator says: 

“ When you throw yourselves upon the waters of tite 
great Mississippi, in that great and flourishing country you 
find railroads in every direction °—[{Surely the honorable 
Senator has never been in that country]—‘ without a dol- . 
! Jar having been taken out of the pockets of the citizens; 

but ali out of the Treasury, all out of the public lands.” 

Now, Mr. President, I appeal to Senators who 
represent the States bordering on “ the great Mis- 
sissippi’’ to communicate to the honorable Sena- 
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tor what they know in relation to the railroads— | 
few and short as they are—in ‘that great amd | 
flourishing country. ” ‘Laifirm, without danger of || 
contradiction, that there is nota foot of railroad ), 
made by the assistance of the United States in any © 
form within any State touching the Mississippi. 

I should not have taken notice of the statement 
of the honorable Senator to which I have just ad- 
verted, but that it has gone forth to the country 
with the sanction of his name, and will have a | 
tendency to confirm in the minds of those who are | 
prejudiced against the new States, their persua- ` 
sion that they are what are called ‘landstealers;”’ 
that, after having drawn from the public Treasury 
a large amount of money to build hundreds of miles . 
of railroads traversing the new States, they are ` 
yet demanding more. . 

The honorable Senator from Georgia, in sup- | 

rt of his appeal to the new States to allow the 

tate of Georgia to come in for a share of the `: 
spoils, says, ‘‘ they owe their birth and independ- , 
ence to the old States.” Sir, I thought that our |) 
independence had been achieved by the men of the 
Revolution, and not by the Colonies; and I know 
that of these men—the few who now survive of 
the heroes of the Revolution—there are as many . 
in proportion to the population within the borders 
of the land States as there are within the borders 
of the Atlantic States.. We claim to have inher- 
ited our independence from. our revolutionary 
fathers; and there is as much of their noble blood — 
running in our veins, as in the veins of an equal ' 
number of the people of any other States of this || 
Union. ti 

The honorable Senator says; that by the inde- `: 
pends acquired through the old States, the new |; 

tates are enabled ‘to control and manage the |; 
land to-day.” Sir, the new States have not the |} 
control and management of the land anywhere. | 
In the old States, the unappropriated lands are 
‘managed and. controlled by those States them- 
selves; in the new States and Territories, they 
are under the absolute control and management of `: 
the United States. + 

And while I am upon this subject permit me to ;; 
say, that in this respect the new States are not 
upon an equal footing with the original States. 

he territory within the old States was acquired | 
by the common blood and treasure of the Ameri- | 
can people, and in the new States by common 
treasure of the same people. There is nothing, ' 
therefore, in the mode of acquisition to authorize ` 
the distinction which exists between the old and. ; 
the new States. Ido not mean to say that the 
old States ought to have made partition of all the `- 
territory at the close of the Revolution. But it 
was territory acquired by conquest—wrested from 
the hands of the British Crown. Although some ; 
of theStates had charters, they would nothave been | 
worth the parchment on which they. were written 
but for the conquest of the territory by the men of `! 
the Revolution. Some of the old’ States—North | 
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Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia among the 
number—were regal provinces, and the unappro- || 
priated lands within their limits were undoubtedly j 
the popan of the Crown prior to the Revolu- 

tion. I believe, nevertheless, that it was just and | 
proper that the confederated States should hold the || 
conquered territory within their respective limits | 
as the property of the individual States. In my |: 
opinion it resulted asa matter of public law. fe |i 
may be right that the territory ceded by the States |: 
for the benefit of the United States, and that ac- || 
quired from foreign nations, should be owned, con- || 
trolled, and disposed of by the United States; and, i 
consequently, that the new States formed out of ; 
such territory should be required to surrender all ; 
claim to the Poe ppropr a lands. All I mean to |; 
say now is, that the new States have not thecontrol. |; 
or management of the land; and in that respect, | 
as in others, they have not the same sovereignty | 


and independence accorded to the old States. i 
Mr. President, it is well known that during the || 
penceney. of the revolutionary war, when the Con- |: 
ederation was about to be formed, Maryland re- |! 
fused to accede to it, claiming—not that any terri- į; 
tory within the reasonable limits of the States t 
should become the common property of all the i 
States, but—that the waste lands in the indefinite 
boundaries claimed by some of them should be- ; 
ome the common property of the eonfederated | 


‘Phat the unappropriated lands that may be ceded or re- - 


linquished to the Cnited States by any particular State, 
pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of the 6th day 


` of September last, shail be dis d of for the common ben- 


efit of the United States, and be settled and formed into 


distinct republican States, which shail become members of : 


the Federal Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence, as the other States.’ 


After some provisions relating to the size of the 
States to be formed and the expenses incurred in 


subduing the ceded territory, the resolution pro- `: 


vides: 
«That the said lands shall be granted and settled at such 
times and under such regulations as shall hereafter be agreed 


on by the United States in Congress assembled, or any nine | 
: or more of them.” 


I read this resolution for the purpose of bringing 
the minds of Senators to the original object of the 
cession, and the disposition that was designed to 
be made of the land, and. which ought to be made 
of it, in the opinion of that Congress. : 

Under that resolution, cessions were made by 
New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


and South Carolina, before the adoption of the ;. 


Constitution. Of these cessions, the deed from 
Virginia.is the only one that contains the clause 
so much relied on 


tinction and imposes an obligation upon the United 
States to make a different disposition of the lands 


i 
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and 


conforms to the resolution of 


North Carolina nor Georgia had ceded any part 
of the unappropriated lands. Both claimed to the 
' Mississippi, and both claims were disputed. Geor- 
gia had no evidence of title, but a commission of 
the Governor of the Province. Virginia and Gon- 
, necticut had made reservations of lands in their 
i deeds of cession. New York ceded only her claim 
of property, reserving her jurisdiction. The object 
| of the clause in question appears to have been to 


‘| gave the rights and claims of the respective parties 


y the honorable Senator from ` 
Kentucky, and which he supposes creates a dis- . 


within the Northwest Territory from the lands ac- | 


quired from other States, or which have been ceded 
by the treaties with France, Spain, and Mexico. 

hat deed cedes the land ‘‘ to be considered asa 
*eommon fund for the use and benefit of such of 
‘the United States as have become of shall be- 


“come members of the Confederation or Federal : 


‘ Alliance of the said States, Virginia included, 


‘ according to their usual respective proportions of | 


‘the general charge and expenditure, and shall be 
‘ faithfully and bona 
‘ purpose whatever. 

It was supposed by the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky that this clause covers the lands-in the 


, 


, Northwest territory, now embracing five States, 
, and directs the only use to which they-can be ap- 

lied. His position is, that it was a trust for the | 
Benett of the individual States as units, and not ! 


the United States as a unit. He referred, in sup- 
t of his interpretation, to an ordinance passed 
in 1785, in which it was proposed to make a dis- 


position corresponding, as he says, with this clause .. 


of the deed of cession of Virginia. But he forgat 
to say that in 1788, by another ordinance of Con- 
gress, that clause was repealed as impracticable. 
We have; then, the opinion of the Congress of 
the Confederation, that it was impracticable to 
conform to the terms of the Virginia cession, as 


‘: the honorable Senator from Kentucky supposes 


they must now be carried out. 


` Inthe Convention which assembled for the pur- |; . 


pose of forming the Constitution, Mr. Madison, 
on the 18th of August, 1787, made a proposition 
to add to the powers of Congress the following: 

“To dispose of the unappropriated tands of the United 
States; to institute temporary governments for the new States 
arising therein.” : : ep te _ 

This, I take it, was the origin. of the third rec- 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution, as it 
was adopted;.and to my mind, the second clause 
covers the whole subject_of the power of Con- 
gress over the public lands. We have nothing 
now to do with the deeds of cession. That clause 


was assented to by all the States, Virginia in- , 


cluded, and it became the law, the supreme law, 
on the subject of the public lands. 
that— ` 

“The Congress shal 


make all needful rules aff regulations respecting the terri- 


tory or other property belonging to the United States ; and `- 
i nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to pre- : 
any claim of the United States, or of any particular |. 


judice 
State.’ 


fide disposed of for no other | 


t provides : a 
control or limit the power of Congress, as sup- 
ave power to dispose of and `` 


as they then were, without prejudice to either, and 
not io limit or restrain the power of either over 
, property belonging to them respectively. 

It is supposed by one honorable Senator, per- 
haps more, that the obligation to dispose of the 
ceded lands, according to the terms of the deeds 
of cession, is recognized and continued by the 

|. first clause of the sixth section of the Constitu- 


|-tion, which declares that ‘‘ all debts contracted 


i ‘and engagements entered into before the adoption 
‘of the Constitution shall be as valid against the 
‘ United States under the Constitution, as under the 
‘Confederation.”’ But that interpretation would 
supersede, by implication, an express power (in 
terms unlimited) over the whole subject, ratified by 
all the States, including the parties to the cessions. . 
If the authority of Congress over the ceded lands 
is limited and controlled by the deeds of cession, 
there was at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution no territory subject to the power dele- 


gated by. that instrument, and no satisfactory 
reason can be assigned for the grant. 


‘| The clause in. question cannot, I think, be re- 


1 
t 
} 
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What territory then belonged to the United | 


States other than the Northwest territory, which 


; is now supposed to be covered alone by the deed ; 
of cession? If it had been designed to refer only | 


te future acquisitions, and to exclude territory 
which was then owned by 
very different phraseology would have been adopt- 
ed. The clause of. the Constitution, in terms, 
includes all of the territory then_ belonging to the 


the United States, a | 


i 


‘garded as the limitation of the general. power 
: granted by the second clause, third section, fourth ` 
‘artiele. If it had been intended by the convention 
to limit the power of disposition to the mode con- 
templated by the deeds of cession, doubtless that 
intention would have been expressed in apt words 
in the clause conferring the power. Itis not tobe 
presumed that it was designed to continue in force 
` a provision found to be inconvenient and. aban 
i doned under the Confederation, and which would 
be. wholly impracticable under the Constitution. 
The cessions of North Carolina and Georgia. 
were made after the adoption of the Constitution. 
That of North Carolina contains substantially, and | 
almost in the same words, the condition in rela- 
tion to. the disposition of the ceded territory con- 
tained in the cession by Virginia.. The deed of 
Georgia differs from those of Virginia and North 
Carolina, making the condition substantially the 
same as that contained in the-cessions of other 
States under the Confederation, and conforming to 
the resolution of 1780, in respect to the disposition 
of the lands. 
| Now, I presume, it will be conceded that the 
engagements entered into since the adoption of 
_ the Constitution, have the same obligatory force 
as those made before. If such ‘‘ engagements ”’ 


i 
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posed in the one case, they do also in the other; 
and I ask, will honorable Senators contend that, 
by the cession of North Carolina, the United 
States hold the land ceded in trust for the benefit 
' of the individual States? If they will not, they re- 
fute their own argument. If they do, I inquire 
why it was that all the land ceded by North Car- 
olina, that remained undisposed of, was ceded to 
the State of Tennessee, on one side of a certain 
line in 1806, and on the other side in 1846? If 
that land was held for the common benefit of all 
' the States, as units, under the Constitution, the 
only proper disposition that could be made of it 
i was by partition among the States. The grants 
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to Tennessee, then, must be regarded 
tical exposition of the powers of Congress over the ' 
ublic lends, held under the cessions by the | 
tates—the very opposite of the position taken by 
Senators here. 

The cession made Ly Georgia differs from those 
wade by other States in a very important partic- 
ular, not unworthy of notice. That State, having 
a very doubtful claim to the lands between her 
present Loundary and the Mississippi river, made 
a sale to the United States at a higher price per 
acre than was paid for the landa acquired by the 
Louisiana treaty. She did not, as did other 
States, surrender her claims for the common bene- 
fit of all the States. She demanded that the United 
States should pay into her treasury, out of the | 
first proceeds of the land, $1,250,000, and should 
extinguish the Indian title within the limits re- 
served to herself. What that operation cost in 
money, I have not had the time to ascertain; but 
this We know, that the removal of the Indians from 
her territory introduced a system of policy which 
hae been carried to such an extent as to produce 
serious injury to the States west of the Mississip- 

i. The Aoeation of the Indians upon our western 
Pater is destined, | fear, to give us more trouble, 
in all probability, than any of our internal affairs. 
I blame not Georgia; her prudence and sagacity 


in making the bargain ought perhaps to be com- | 


mended. But she can claim nothing on the ground 
of liberality, seeing that she did not give, but sold 
hee lands, and that, as I have said, at a higher 
price than was paid for the territory acquired un- 
der the Louisiana treaty. 

Returning to the question of the authority of 
Congress over the publie lands, I submit that it is 
the same in respect to the acquisitions by cession 
of the States, as it is in reference to those undèr 
treaties with foreign nations; that the disposi- 


tion of lands in either of the several modes sug- ': 


gested is not a question of power, as the honor 
able Senator from Michigan [Mr. Feicn] seems to 
suppose, but a question of expediency. Jt seems 
that even under the Confederation, the attempt to 
varry out the terms of the cession was abandoned 
as impracticable; and the Gonstitution, I think, can- 
not be interpreted to restore and perpetuate a sye 
tem which could not be reduced to practice under | 
the Conf» 'sration. Ever since the adoption of the 
Constitution, it has received in practice the inter- 
pretation [ contend for. The policy adopted and 
uniformly pursued has always been the same in 
respect to the lands acquired before and after the | 
Constitution; no distinction whatever was made. 
A system of survey and sale waa adopted and ~ 
continued. Appropriations of lands were made 
for the support of schools and seminaries of 
learning; to aid in the establishment and support 


of benevolent institutions; and, if occasion re- . 


quired, to promote internal improvements, when, - 
in the opinion of Congress, such appropriations 
would tend to promote the sale and settlement of ' 
the public lands, or the general interest of the | 
country. i 
Much has been said, during this debate, of the 
eat liberality of the Government of the United 
tates towards the Terrifories and new States; of 
the careand kindness of Congress in providing 


and sustaining territorial governments; and of the `: 


favors bestowed, upon them upon their admission 
into the Union.. I propose now to inquire into the 


nature and value of those blessings; and when the © 


facis shal! be plainly stated, the. new States will 
be found to be under no particular obligation on 
account of them. ’ oe ee 
The first territorial government was instituted by 
the ordinance of July 13th, 1787, which was made 
by the Confederation with reference to the coun- | 
try that was “to be settled and formed into States 
with equal sovereignty and independence as other 
States of the Union.” It contains what is called. 
a compact, irrevocable, “between the original 


States and the people and States in the said terri- 


tory.” { will not comment upon this procedimi 
of the Congress of the Confederation, by which ; 
they, on behalf of the original States as one par- 
ty, make an irrevocable compact with a people 
who are not parties and have not a word to say iñ 
it, and with States not in existence, but proceed to 
the articles of the compact, of which I give the 
substance. o ; 
The first is that the Territory and States were | 


j pea 
as a prac- || ‘to remain forever a 


lation by Congress, and 
who believe that constitutional powers can be built | 


' provide a government for the people inh 
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Thereis no secession there, Mr. President. What- 
ever may be among the reserved rights of the old 
States of this Union, there can be no secession, it 
this ordinance is obligatory, by.any States formed. 
out of the Northwest territory. 2. ‘‘ The inhab- 
‘itants and settlers to pay a part of the federal 
t debts; 3. The legislatures of the districts or new 
t States never to interfere with the primary dispo- 
€ sal of the soil.’ It seems ta have been Seara 


as a matter of public law, by the Congress of © 


Confederation, that if those States had been formed 
with the equal sovereignty and independence of the 
other States of the Union, the lands within their 
limits would have been their property, and in order 
to guard against it in advance, this provision was 
inserted in the ordinance of 1787, as an article of 


an irrevocable compact:. 4. “No tax to be im- 


“posed upon lands, the property of the United 
«States. 5. The navigable waters leading into the 
‘Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying 


., *places between them, shall be common highways, 


‘and forever free to all of the citizens of the United 
‘States, without any tax imposed or duty there- 
“for.” 

Most of the restrictions imposed by the orgi- 
nance on the people of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio, were imposed also on the people of the other 


ment; and even when they proposed to form a 
Constitution and State government for themselves, 
they were permitted to do so only on condition 
that they would submit to the same restrictions 
forever, by an irrevocable compact. i 


The legislation of Congress for the people of the | 


territories has proceeded upon the assumption of 
an absolute power over them—to. establish any 
form of government and impose any restrictions 
` at discretion, however incompatible with the prin- 
: ciples of free government. 
claimed not by express grant, but as a resulting 
power—under the Constitution. The power to 
acquire territory, it is said, implies a power to 
govern it. But the government of a territory can- 
not be regarded as means necessary to the execu- 
tion of the power to acquire, which, as to the ter- 
titory acquired, is exhausted in the acquisition; 


` the government of territory may be a consequence, 


but not the means of acquisition. ‘ 
In my opinion, the legislation in question cannot 


: be sustained under any power granted by the Con- : 
: stitution; it commenced under the Confederation, 
` by the passage of the ordinance of 1787, which 


was followed as a precedent in subsequent legis- 
I am not among those 


up by Congressional precedents. - : 
_ There is a power granted to dispose of and 

make needful rules sade ulations concerning the 
‘ territory belonging to the United States—that, is,- 
| the public domain, however acquired—and I agree 
' that there is a necessity, not a granted power, to 
abiting the 
territory, as a consequence of the acquisition; or 
if you please, a necessity resulting from the power 
to hold territoryacquired by purchase or conquest; 
but it cannot be a legitimate exercise of a power s0 


and that necessity, so far asit relates to the Govern- 
ment, is limited to the adoption of a frame of goy-. 
ernment which, I apprehend, must bein conformity 
with the fandamental principles on which our inghi- 
tutions are based. Whenever you attempt to pre- 
scribe the law of property, of to control the muni- 
cipal Jaws, you assume to carry your authority 
beyond thé just limits of your power. i 


ermit me here to say what Ì omitted in its - 
proper place.. The. temporary governments pro- : 


vided for the Territories are in the nature of muni- 
cipal corporations; and in England it is not in the 
power of the Crown to establish a municipal cor- 
poration for any pects without their consent.- At 
may be done by Partiament, in virtue of its omnip- 
otent power under the Constitution of that King- 
dom. When Congress undertakes to exert the 
same power over the people of the Territories, 
: it assumes to the same omnipotent control, espe- 


cially when it goes beyond the necessity. of the 
| cane. -Ín this country, however, such legislation 


: derives its obligatory force only from the implied | 


i assent of the people. 


rt of the Confederation.” | 


territories by the acts providing for their govern- ' 


To this extent the. 
power has been asserted in this debate. It, is ` 


ts 
3 
{4 


derived to carry it beyond the necessity of the case, ' 


l 
a 


SENATE. 


The same idea of controlling and unlimited power 

i; was carried out in the legislation of Congress down 
i; tothe period of theadmission of Missouri. Itseems, 
` to have been considered here, that the people within 
a district of country, admitted to be in sufficient 
numbers and with proper limits, would not have the 
right to form a constitution unless the organization 
of a convention was initiated here. In the case of 
Missouri, and all those States admitted befare, Con- 
gress assumed to grant tothe peopleof the Territory 
the right toform a State government, provided they 
would agree to certain terms dictated by Congress. 
The debate which occurred here in the years 1819 
‘and 1820, drew the attention of the public mind to 
|, this subject; and since that period, I belieye, there 
I has been butone State admitted in which Congregs 
< did take the initiative. It seems now to be recog- 
nized that the people may exercise the right of 
forming a government for themselves, and that the 
power of Congress is limited to the consideration 

_ of the questions whether they have the necessary 
population, and a suitable extent of territory, and 
whether their constitution, when formed, is repub- 
‘lican. It was not so in the case of Missouri or 
Louisiana, or of any of the States admitted prior 
to the year 1821. Inthe act purporting to author- . 
ize the people of. the Territory of Orleans to form 


1 a constitution and State government, it was, not 


only required that it should be republican in form, 
but that it should contain certain specific provis- 
ions for the protection of civil and religious Ebert i 
and should provide that their laws should be 
purlinnar, the proceedings of their courts con- 
ucted, and their records keptin the English lan- 
; guage. And you will well recollect, Mr, Presi- 
i dent, the conditions in the case of the State of 
‘Missouri. In the first place, she was refused the- 
R private af forming her own constitution—in one 
; House, at least—unless she would agree so to reg- 
ulate her institutions as to abolish slavery; and 
eventually the people were allowed to exercise 
’ their rights only upon the condition that the States ` 
' of the South would surrender all the territory ac- 
quired by the Louisiana treaty, except the now 
tate of Arkansas, and the district of country im- 
'' mediately west of it which has since been appro- 


l priar to the use of the Indians. I do not. stand 


ere to complain of it at this day; but when. gen- 
tlemen make a boast of the great liberality which 
has been extended towards the Territories and 
new States, I choose to recall to their recollection. 
the facts, and ask whetherin the case of Louisiana, 
as in that of Missouri, there was not an open in- 


i` fraction of the treaty of Louisiana, as well as a 


: violation of the fundamental 
: this Government is founded 
The appropriations for the support of the gov- 
' ernments established by Congress over, the Terri- 


principles upon which 


:; tories, have been referred to as among the favors. 


"| or two Senators have made large estimates of the 
| expenditures incurred in the administration ~of 
| ; 

!| territories has been, misunderstood, and the appro- 
judges, and secretaries to administer them, were 
appointed by the United States, and their salaries 

seven of the twelve not a cent was ever appro- 

' priated towards the other necessary expenses, ex- 


| bestowed upon the people of the new States. One 
these governments, and propose to charge- them. 
against the new States. But the condition of the 

` priations much overstated. Sir, the governments: 
were the creatures of Congress. Governors, 

i: were paid out of the national Treasury; but. in, 
“cept by accident, as it seems. The appropriation 
i for the Territory of Orleans’in 1805, includes the’ 


`. pay of the Legislative Council; and in 1816 there 


“was appropriated jn Illinois, I think, $1,170 for 
o the publication of the laws., | A 
From the commencement down to 1823 (except 
in the two instances I have named) there never 
© was an appropriation for the Territories for the. 
- payment of the expenses of the Legislature, the 
i pu lication of the Jaws, building their State-houses, 
| or their prisons; but a change came over the legis- 
i! Jation of Congress about that period. It was then 
‘| felt that if you established a Sear met etre ren 
| asking the consent of the people, you ought at least 
l! to pay the expense of that government: and a 
greater degree of liberality has been extended to- 
li Yards the Territories since that time. But it is 
| nof to be charged as a favor; it was but the fulfill- 
ment of an obligation which had before been dis- 
regarded. : 
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—— 


The Territories were denied the power of taxing | ceive the distinction made by the Senator. They 
the public lands; there was but little real estate in | exacted „the stipulation to exempt all, because 
any of them owned by individuals; seven of the.: withoutit all would have been subject to taxation. 
twelve were required to pay all the expenses of || I may be permitted here to ask the honorable 
government, except the salaries of the officers | Senator, if the United States hold these lands as 
appointed by the United States, and were obliged an instrument of government, and they are not 
to impose heavy taxes on the little property and : for thatreason subject to taxation, whether, when 
the industry of the pioneer settlers. All were | Kentucky shall get the grant that she asks by his 
denied the right of self government. The people || amendment, and shail select land in Missouri or 
were prepared to submit to almost any terms to |; some other land State, it will become an instrument 
escape from a system which had been forced upon ‘' of her government, we will be allowed to impose 
them, in order that they might, to some extent, at ` taxes upon it or not? What difference is there 
least, enjoy their inherent right to govern them- | between the United States, as a Government, 
selves. ` holding property within the limits of a sovereign 

‘When they made application (as was formerly . State, and another State holding property within 
the practice) for permission to organize a State |, the same limits? : 
government, they were told—You may form acon- | If the fact of ownership by a State, or the ac- 
stitution, provided it shall berepublican in form, but |! quisition in large quantities from another State, 


you shall not be admitted into the Union ‘* with the |, exempts lands from taxation, the 14,000,000 acres > 
same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- |: which the honorable Senator proposes to divide ` 


pendence as the other States,” according to the |, among the old States will be exempt, if the principle 
terms of the resolution of 1780, and intended by !| maintained by him is tenable. On this question 


the Constitution, but you shall come into the , of the taxing power of a State, I intended to refer ; 
: to some judicial opinions in support of the position | 


Union, if you come at all, with manacles on. You | 


There was very little land subject to taxation in 
any of them at the time of their admission into 
the Union; and in most of them, at this day, the 
greater part of the Jands within their limits is ex- 
empt. 
riage before me a statement showing the con- 
dition of one of the new States, which will afford 
: the means of an approximation to the value of the 
taxing power surrendered. Thecompact between 
the United States and the State of Missouri took 
effect on the Ist of January, 1821. The area of 
’ Missouri is 43,123,200 acres. Of that quantity, 


shall surrender all claim to the unappropriated 
lands, and the property of the United States shall 
` be forever exempt from taxation. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky appears | 
to be of opinion that those exactions were of no | 
consequence, and contends that the Jands would 
have remained the property of the United States, i 
exempt from taxation, without any stipulation or | 
compact whatever. Why, then, I ask, this solemn |: 
trifling? Why make the exactions, if wholly un- ; 
necessary? But the Congress of tire Confederation |: 
could not have entertained the opinion expressed | 
by the Senator, when they passed the ordinance of | 
July, 1787, and no Congress since has venturéd, 
(whatever may have been the opinion of individual 
members,) to take the risk of leaving the question 
open to judicial decision. In all the acts author- 
izing the formation of State governments, the same | 
conditions have been imposed. i 

I have before referred to certain special exac- 
tions in the cases of Louisiana.and Missouri. I | 
have now before me the terms, in substance, ex- 
acted from all the States. In several of them the 
relinquishment of title is expressed in these words: 

t They shall never interfere with the primary disposal of | 
the soil, or with any regulation that Congress may find neces- | j 
sary for securing the titte in said soil to the dona fide pur- |: 
chasers ”? f 

In the act providing far the formation of a State 
government in Louisiana, they give an interpre- 
tation of that language: i 

“The Convention shall provide by ordinance irrevocable, 1 
without the consent of the United States, that the people i 
of such State do agree and declare that.they forever dis- `' 
claim all right or title to the. waste or unappropriated lands 
within the State, and that the same shall remain at the sole i 
and entire disposition of the United States.” 

. I believe the same provision was made in respect || 
to Mississippi and Alabama. : i 

say again, if, in the opinion of Congress, it {| 
would not have followed asit did in the old States, 
as a matter of public law in the absence of any 
stipulation to the.contrary, that the States as sov- 
ereign would have acquired the titles to the lands, {| 
why this solemn trifling so often repeated ? 

The next condition. precedent to the exercise of 
the right of self-government is, ‘that no tax shall 
be imposed on lands the property of the United 
States.” As I understand it, every , sovereign 
State has a complete power to impose taxes upon | 
all property within her own limits, though it may | 
belong to another State, a power which is subject ; 
to no limitation not imposed by itself. Therefore, 
in the absence of a stipulation to the contrary, 
“lands, the property of the United States, within | 
the new States, would have been subject to the 
taxing power of the States in which they lie.” | 
These lands are not among the means or instru- | 
ments of Government necessary to the execution | 
of a constitutional power; and, therefore, are not 
protected by the Constitution. ‘ 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky 
there is a distinction between lands acquired by 
the United States from a State—from the Indians, 
or from foreign nations—and those acquired from 
individuals; the latter being taxable, the otħers 
not. The compact does not make any distinction; 
it includes all lands the property of the United 
States, and protects all. Congress did not per- 


| 
l 
j: 
i 


“says, | 


I have assumed, but I pass on to inquire into the | 
\ value of the power surrendered.* 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky, when . 


he was replying to the suggestion made by the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 


| Sumner,] seemed to have forgotten entirely the 
question that we make. It is not whether it was ' 


right or proper that the United: States should pay 
for the construction of our roads, or the manage- 
ment of the internal police of our counties, but 
what would have been the value of the taxing 

wer to the States if it had not been surrendered. 
Fhe rate and object of taxation is a question of 
expediency which would have been submitted to 
the Legislatures of the States. _ , 

The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Unprrwoop,] 
whose advent was announced by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. poe with a promise that he 
world sink the Senator from Massachusetts by a 
single broadside upon this question of the pecu- 
niary value of the power of taxation, seems to me 
to have failed altogether in his’ undertaking.. He 
carries heavy metal certainly, but he does not beat 
well to windward, and the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts had the weather gageon him. That 
his shot fell short, I do not attribute to any lack of 


; seamanship, or want of skill in gunnery, but the 


quality of the ammunition he used. 
carry the shot the required distance. 

It has been said that the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts has overstated the value of the 
power surrendered. It may be that he over-esti- 
mated the avgrage of time; but there are so many 
elements entering into the calculation that it would 
require more time to make an accurate state- 


It could not 


; mènt than any of us have to bestow upon it. ' 


‘And in order to an approximation, some average 
must be assumed as a basis of the calculation, 
in which, perhaps, no two Sehators would agree. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has-not over- 
stated the rate of taxation, however. It struck 
the Senator from Kentucky with surprise onl 

bécause in his State the lands are owned by indi- 
viduals, and are all subject to taxation. But the 
condition of the new States is widely different. 
Sa A es 


*1. ‘The jurisdiction of a nation within its own territory 
is exclusive and absolute ; it is susceptible of no limitation’ 


not imposed by itsel.— Exchange vs. McFadden, 7 Cr. 116. i: 


2. All exceptions to the full and complete power of a 
nation within its own territories must be traced to the con- 
sent of the nation itself.— Jb. 

3. That the taxing power is of vital importance, that it is 
essential to the existence of government, are truths which 


|| it cannot be necessary to reaffirm. They are acknowledged 


and asserted by all.—Providence Bank vs. Billings & Pit- 
man, 4 Peters—514. - 
4. The rule of construction announced in Providence 


Bank vs. Pitman, was not confined to the taxing power, nor ; 


is it so limited iu the opinion. delivered.—Charles_River 
Bridge case. . 

_5. The States have no power to tax any of the constitu- 
tional means employed by the Government of the Union.— 
McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316. r 

Not for want of an original power in independent. sov- 
ereign States, but because of the restraints imposed by the 


Constitution.—Weston et al. vs. City of Charleston,2 Pe- i 


ters, 380. . 
6. States may impose taxes on the real estate held by 
the Bank of the United States.— McCulloch va. Maryland. 


territorial limits of a State does not of itself divest the juris- 
diction or sovereignty of such State over the lands so pur- 
chased. United States vs. Lanell, 2 Mason, 60, 


‘| including the bounty lands that have been located, 
| the New Madrid location, the confirmed and un- 
i| confirmed grants of land, and the sales by the 
i United States, the whole taxable real estate within 

the State of Missouri at the timeof her admission 
: into the Union was 2,481,947 acres, or one twen- 
tieth’ of the whole. And at this day, but one 
fourth of the public lands in that State have been 
sold, and there remain 29,000,000 acres yet un- 
sold,and nottaxable. Yet gentlemen are amazed 
at the idea of one per cent. taxation for State and 
county purposes. 

Mr. SUMNER. My basis was not one per 
i, cent., but one cent an acre. : 
| Mr. GEYER. Iam aware of it, and intended 
4 to say so; but gentlemen are startled at a proposi- 
i tion of the kind because they have resided in parts 
| of the country where the whole of the real estate 
wassubject to taxation. TheStateof Missouri had, 
i| in 1821, 2,481,947 acres subject to taxation, which, 

i at the rate of one fourth of one per cent., would 
| produce annually $7,756; at one per cent. the entire 

revenue from that source would be $31,024; and 

when it is remembered that the county and other. 
loca] expenses are to be provided for, gentlemen 

ought not to be surprised to find the rate of tax- 
ation higher than it is in the old States; it must 
be so, or the new States would be obliged to throw 
the chief burden of government on the personal 

|] property and labor of the citizens. . ; 

I have been informed by Senators representing 
the new States, that the taxation for State, county, 
and local purposes, varies from one to three. per 
cent. . ‘ 

The State immediately interested in the bill 
(Towa) contains 32,584,960 acres, of which.1,956,- 
214 acres were sold prior to the 1st of January, 1847. 
| | have not the means of ascertaining precisely the 
i amount of land sold since the Ist of January, 1849; 

' but I estimate the quantity remaining unsold on the 

| Ist of January, 1852, at 27,600,000 acres, and the 

: aggregate now taxable, at 2,614,651 acres. And 

' the rate of taxation in that State must exceed that 

i taken by the Senator from Massachusetts as the 
basis of his calculation. The rate in Missouri, 

' for all purposes, has been, and in some portions 

now is, above one per cent. at f 

I now propose to show the loss to Missouri by 
| the surrender of the taxing power, assuming the 
| rate of taxation at one third of one per cent. for all 
purposes. I have before mea table, taken from a 
paper published at Saratoga, in New York, b 
which ıt appears that the aggregate corrected val- 

uation of real and personal estate in the county of 
- Saratoga is, $14,163,943, and the aggregate taxes 
for the year $48,506,99, making nearly 34 4-10 
cents on $100. 1 suppose, then, that the honora- 
ble Senator from Kentucky will not deem it un- 
reasonable to estimate the value of the exemption 
in Missouri at one third of one per cent. 
i, Ihave before me a statement of the amount of 
ii taxes that would have accrued in Missouri up to 
i; $list January, 1851. The lands then remaining 
' unsold. (29,000,000 acres) had been exempt from 
` taxation thirty years. I have ascertained the sales 
in every period of ten years, and averaging the 
|, time, arrive at the period I suppose the lands had 
j; been exempt. The lands sold (10,189,322 acres) 
| were exempt for five years after sale—the bounty 
;, lands exempt for three years. ‘Taking the value for 
i; the purpose of taxation to be $1 25, the aggregate 
|, of thetaxes accruing up to the Ist of January, 1851, 
:| at one third of one per cent., would be $4,529,239, 
; I do not take into theaccount the exemption of the 
unsold lands for all time to come; only one fourth 
_ of the public lands have been sold in that State 


te 


j i, during thirty-three years, and if we may form a 
7. The purchase of lands by the United States within the f din jeetate at to the va when the balance will be 


| gold, a large portion of it may remain unsold for 
| sixty or one hundred years to come. I do not 


1852.} 
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take into the account the number of land warrants 
that have been and will be issued, and are likely 
to be located in that State, which are exempt by 
compact from taxation for three years, while they 
remain in the hands of the grantees. 

It is now proposed to charge us with all that į 


was granted by the compact, of which I shall `i 
speak more particularly hereafter; and the whole i 
amount of it, including the grant made by the act i! 


of 1841, at $1 25 an acre, would be $2,128,472 50, : 
which would leave a balance against the United 
States of $2,400,766 50. If the honorable Senator 
can make the swamp lands equal to that, we will | 
then square accounts. (See Appendix A.} 


There is another article in the compact of | 


which I desire to speak in this place. It declares 
that the river Mississippi, and the navigable riv- 


ers and waters leading into the same, shall be | 
common highways, and forever free to all the | 
citizens of the United States, without any tax, i 


duty, impost or toll therefor. The effect, I pre- 


sume, is to deprive the States of the control and ; 


regulation of the rivers within their limits, both 
in respect to their improvement and use. Ít has 
lately been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that a bridge across the Ohio could 
not lawfull 
Virginia which shall at all interfere with the navi- 
gation, although the boundary of that State ex- 
tended to the northern shore. 
I suppose that when the United States entered 
into.a compact which should make the rivers free, 
national hi 
sponding o 


I believe it to be their duty to employ all neces- 


sary means to render the rivers not only available, | : 
but safe, as public highways; and that duty has | 


not been performed. Appropriations have been 
made to some extent for that purpose, but of late 
it would seem that the obligation to improve the 


_ rivers has been altogether repudiated by the action 


of Congress. 
I come now to the specification of the favors 
which we have received. The first is, the five 
cent. of the net proceeds of the public lands. 
_In‘six of the States, including Missouri—Loui- 
siana was an exception—three per cent. was set 


‘apart for the construction of roads and canals 


within the States, under the direction of the Legis- 
latures, and two per cent. was reserved to be ap- 
plied, under the direction of Congress, to the 
` construction of a road | 
pectively. 

In Louisiana, the whole five per cent. was ap- 
propriated to roads and levees, and in the remain- 
ing new States, to roads and canals within their 
respective limits, under the direttion of their re- 
spective Legislatures. - ee 

_ What was the object of these appropriations? 
It was not to benefit the States, nor ought they to 
` be charged to them as favors granted. The United 
States reserved the control of part of the worke, 
and of the application of the money in all, be- 


i 
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A statement of the value of the taxing power surrendered by 


the State of Missouri, from January 1, 1821, to January 


1, 1851, computed at one third of one per cent; estimating | ciple on 


the sates for 1849 and 1850, at 436,962 acres: 
1. Unsotd Ist January, 1851, 29,000,000 acres, 
at #1 25 per acre=$36,250,000. Exemp- ` 


fio, 30 years. o.oo.. eeee pecs reeeo snes 3,625,000 00.” 
2. Sold between Ist January, 1841, and Ist ..- ' 
January, 1851, 2,634,448 acres, worth d 
$3,280,000. Average exemption, 25 years,. 273,333 00 
3. Sold between ist January, 183), and Ist 
January, 1841, 6,050,154 acres, wortlr ` 
87.562,442. Average exemption, liyears.. 378,120 00 
'4. Sold-between Ist of January, 1891, and Ast RE | 
of January, 1852, 1,094,764 acrea, worth. 
$1,368,455. Average exemption, 5 years.. 22,807 50 
5. Sales between lst January, 1821, and Ist : f 
January, 1851, 10,189,322 acres, worth a ‘i 
912,736,652. Exemption, 5 years...... 221,277 50- 
6. Bounty lands, total, 688,973 acres, worth | 
871,216. Exemption, 3 years....-.... 8,712 00 
. $4,529,239 00 


Granted to State by compact—school lands 
1,108,073 acres; seminary lands, 45,520 
acres ; seat of government, 2,560 acres ; and 
satine lands, 46,625 acres. Total, 1,202,778 $1,503,472 50 

By act of 1841, 500,000 acres........ +. 625,000 00 


$2,128,472 50 


| 


i| roads, and every grant was subject to an- appro- |i 


The Public Lands—Mr. Geyer. Senate. 


Two routes were surveyed. Illinois selected that 
which she preferred, crossing the Mississippi at 
Alton, and forbade the United States to make the 
road within her territory, unless they would fol- 
low the route chosen by her Legislature. The 
power which had been derived under the compact 
with Missouri disappeared at the bidding of Hli- 
nois, and so the continuation of the road was aban- 
` doned. The whole line of the road from Cumber- 
land westward was put in good condition at the 
expense of the United States, and surrendered to 
|, the States respectively through which it passes. 

The result is that the Unitéd States have made a 
| road for Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and the people of Missourt 


cause, as I suppose, the appropriations were made 
for their own benefit, for the construction of roads, 
bridges, and canals, which would enhancethe value 
of the public lands and promote their sale and set- 
tlement—objects oreo inall the legislation con- 
cerning the public lands. 

After all, if these appropriations must be treated 
as grants, what do they amount to? In some of ; 
the proprietary governments, six per cent. of 
all the lands were dedicated to public use for; 


q 


poan of that portion whenever it was required, 
ut the United States, the great proprietor, ap- 
propriates in all only five per cent. of the net 
proceeds of sales to aid in the construction of 


be constructed under the authority of | 


pawera forever, they assumed corre- | 
ligations, and became bound to do all | 
that the States could or ought to have done if they | 
had reserved to themselves the power over them. ' 


leading to their States res- ; 


roads, bridges, and canals, for their own benefit, 
and it is now gravely proposed to charge the 
whole to the new States. 

In six of the States, two per cent. was reserved 
for making what is called the Cumberland road. 
‘| That, too, the honorable Senator admits was de- 
signed to promote the settlement of the public 
‘| lands—to increase the demands for sale to individ- 
:i wal purchasers, in order to assist the revenue from 

that source. 

I propose now to {inquire into the execution of 


rt 


. under the compact to apply the two per cent. re- | 


: served to the construction of a road to the States, 
ii who were parties. Ihave before me a statement 
| of the expenditures onthe Cumberland road, said 
to have been constructed under the compacts. That 
road, east of the Ohio, cost $2,851,331; of which: | 
there were general appropriations, 
charged to Ohio two per cent. fund, $710,000; to 
the fund of Ohio, Indiana, and Mlinois, $535,000. 
It thus appears that a part of the fund reserved 
under the compacts with Indiana and Illinois to be 
applied to the construction of a road to those 
States, was applied to a road in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. 

The appropriations for the road west of the 
|! Ohio, amount to 
' was charged to the Treasury generally, $1,150,000; | 

to the two per cent. fund of Ohio, Indiana, and 

Minois, $1 ,815 35; to the fund of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Hlinois, and Missouri, $1,955,000. It will be 
perceived that in making these appropriations, the 
terms of the compacts were very little regarded. 
|. The fund of Ohio, which was to have been ap- 
'i plied to a road east of the Ohio, is appropriated to | 
‘road west of that river, through Ohio, Indiana, | 

and Illinois. The fund ‘of Indiana, applicable | 
‘only to a road leading to the State, was appro- 
i} paa to'a road through her territory, and from 
li her western boundary, through Minois. The re- 
|i served fund of Missouri was charged ‘with the 
| expenses of constructing a road through Ohio, 
| and Indiana, and in Illinois, to.her seat of govern- 
j| ment. £ - i 

The road was commenced and carried forward, 
Ithink, upon a falae principles and I agree with. 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky that the pro- 
ceeding ended in a farce—which, T will add, wilk 


A 


|| not bear repetition. Though F think the road has | 


|! been of greater benefit to the country, perhaps, 
i than would have resulted from any other equal 
<: expenditure of money, I cannot assent to the prin- 
which itwas commenced, and to which T- 
4i trace its unlucky 
| calls a farce. - ; i 
|. Congress proceeded upon the idea that a power | 
|: to construct the work by appropriations from the 
| Treasury, might ie aasi by compact with a 
1 few of the States separately. They commenced | 
i under a compact with’ Ohio, to make. the road 
i through other States with their assent, and then 
‘ undertook to extend the road westward through 
l! Ohio under a compact with Indiana; throtgh In- 
odiana under a compact with Illinois; and through 
Ilinois under a compact with Missouri. . Instead 


power to construct such works, it was sought to 
obtain it by compact with individual States; and | 
| though much good was accomplished, the whole 
preceeding was arrested and the power of Con- 
gress set at defiance by aresolution of the Legis- 
lature of Illinois. - . - ; 
After-millions had been expended in the con- 
struction of the road, Congress was about to.ex- 


tend it to the seat of government of Missouri. | 


the trust, and show to what extent the United | 
| States redeemed the obligations they assumed |; 


1,606,331; | 


4,368,815 35; of which there į 


termination, in what the Senator | 
: i| It was to prom 
public lands— 


! 


j tolls lev 


4 


: me. 


1 


| of looking-to the -Constitution as the source of | 


{ 


| township a spot on whic 


and other States pay toll when they have occasion 
to use it. Yet, if I understand the honorable Sen- 


'| ator from Kentucky, he commends that system of 


appropriadora to construct roads and canals, in 
order that they may be controlled, not by the Uni- 
ted States, but surrendered to the States, to have 
ied upon his constituents and mine. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. That is 
not my position. 
Mr. GEYER. . The honorable Senator corrects 
He wants to have the roads free. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Except the cost of su- 
perintendence. f ` 
Mr. GEYER. Well, it occurred to me, at the 
moment that ‘argument was used, that it was a 
complete answer to the speech he had made. If 


|| it is expedient to.make roads by appropriations 


from the Treasury of the United States, which 
are to be free,except so much toll as will be suffi- 
eient to pay the cost of superintendence, why 
may we not make roads which cost nothing to 
the Treasury of the United States, and nothing 
for superintendence? 

There is, however, another matter connected 
with the five per cent. compact, which I think 


i| will, when it is brought to the minds of Senators, 


satisfy them that there is nothing to boast of on 
that account. { do not know—but perhaps the 
honorable chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands can tell me—how many acres of military 
bounty land have been and are about to be grant- 
ed under different Jaws. I understand that the 
aggregate will be from eighteen to twenty millions 
of acres. What then becomes of the five per 


. cent. revenue on these eighteen or twenty millions 


of acres, that are to be located as military bounty 
lands? Are the United States at liberty to disre- 


‘gard their contracts?, I am not complaining of the 


military bounty acts; but I do say, that when the 
United States thus defeat the rights of thé new 
States under their compacts, there is no reason for 


| much boasting as to the favors that have been 
| granted to the new States. ; 
| The next item in the account is the school and 


seminary lands, for which the honorable Senator 
roposes to charge at the rate.of $1 25 per acre. 
Bir, before any State was formed out of the territor 
of the United States, in the very first act, [the ordi- 
nance of 1785] providing for a disposition of the 
public lands, and in every act of Congress since 
passed for the same purpose, provision was made 
for these very grants, or these very reservations, 


„rather, of schoo! and seminary lands. The ob- 


ent; the reservations were made to be 

ranted, as an inducement to persons 
the wilderness and make settlements. 
ote the sale and settlement of the 
he object contemplated by the acts 
gio the settlers -of every 

to erect a school-house 
and some aid in soppaniog a school. 

‘By the irrevocable compact contained in the 
ordinance of 1787, Congress pledged the United 
States to the encouragement of education, b de- 
claring in the third article that ‘ schools and the 
means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 
Ít was nota stipulation to be performed by the 
people of any erritory or future State, for they 
were deprived of the means. The obligation was 
assumed by the United States, and is one of the 
‘ engagements” solemnly ratified by the Consti- 
tution. How education was to be encouraged, in 
the opinion of Congress, we ascertain by the ordi- 
nance of 1785 and subséquent acts of Congress. ~ 

I apprehend that no Congress before or since the 
adoption of the Constitution, ever supposed that 


ject is appar 
afterwards 
to go into 


t 


of Congrese—by securin, 


| Jan s appropriated by them for the support of 
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choo seminaries of learning, were to be i 
oa ee States in which they lie at $1 35 
, or at any price. aaa | 

PAs tate enters lands, I would inquire of the |. 
honorable Senator what is the value of the power : 
to lease them not exceeding ten years? That was 
the extent of the interest under the compact. It 
is true, that in some of the States, and I believe in 
nearly all of them, permission has been granted to 
make sale of them, but upon terms prescribed by 
Congress. The State is only a trustee, charged 
with the application of the fund for the endowment 
of a literary institution. It can be applied to no 
other purpose. The necessary land and buildings 
must be provided by the State, and paid for out : 
of the State treasury, before the endowment can be 
made available. oe a 

The policy of appropriating lands to the support 
of education, which has been uniformly pursued 
by Congress in the new States, was adopted in 
respect to the lands in Tennessee. In the cession 
by the United States to that State in 1806, 100,000 
acres were appropriated for colleges, and 640 acres 
in every six miles square, for schools; and in the 
grant to the same State, in 1846, 40,000 acres were 
appropriated to similar objects. . ` ee 

T buieve I have now disposed of all the specifi- 
cations of favor under the campact, except the 
saline lands; and if we include them, and allow 
the whole against the States, at the rate of $1 25: 
an acre, and add the 500,000 acres under the act 
of 1841 at the same price, the new States have an 
exceedingly hard bargain.. Far better would it 
have been for them to have reserved the power of 
taxation, if nothing more.. It would have been |! 
worth more to them than al! the } 
ceeds of lands they have ever rece 
selves or in trust. 

The last item, and the last resort of the honor- 


apology are the opprobrious epithets employ 
; persons out of this Chamber, mewhe 
| couraged by the course of remark within it, to- | 
wards the new States. 


“my argument, which I am about to resume, it is ; 
` due to the honorable 
' Dawson,] 
‘which was 


we had all the railroads mentioned 
constructed at the expense of the 
but thathis imagination reached for 
when they should be constructed; 
n cludes that the S 
:į from the Treasury of the United States, without 
ii the cost of a 
i States. Mya 
i; tion is, that I 
. said what was reperted, and meant what hesajd. I 
' accept the explanation, however, and it now results 
in this, that heconcurs wi 


_ alent, a quantity of land sufficient 
' their railroads, 
ments b 
i States. 
.| by the honerable Se 
| which now a 
ii honorable Se 


ands and pro- ;, stood, I hope to show that these bills, 
ived for them- `. come laws, i 

' receipts into the Treas 
the swamp lands, | the annual ex 


Se 
ed by |] bill affects two townshi 
and somewhat en- || the road, and a road o 
i| miles in length (which, 


8 for every six miles of 
two hundred and forty 
I believe, is the length— 
and one in Missouri)— 
: would yield an increased revenue (to say nothing 
iof the other advantages secured to the United 
l| States) of $64,000. J submit it to the honorable 
Senators from Kentucky and Virginia now to say, 
whether this and like bills will have the effect of 
“squandering away the public lands’’—to render 
them unavailable “as a source of revenue” — 
whether, if the reserved lands shall sell for the 
minimum price fixed by the bill, there is a loss or 
gain to the Treasury. 
No Senator who has taken part in this debate 
i has contended, or offered anything like an argu- 
ment to show that the reserved lands will not 
robably produce $2 50 per acre. The honorable 
;| Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Betz] is of opinion 
that they will readily sell for $5 or $10 per acre. 
i The honorable Senator from Georgia (Mr. Daw- 
| son] assumes that the granted lands will bring 
| $2 50 per acre at least; but he does not seem to 


|| one proposed in lowa 


Mr. President, before I proceed in the line of 


Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
to take some notice of an explanation 
given by him yesterday evening of a 
rtion of his speech as published, which I quoted. 
t seems that he did not design to intimate that 
by him already 
United States, 
ward to a period 
and then he con- ` 
y will have been built exclusively 


single dollar to the people of the 3 


pology for having made the quota- 
supposed the honorable Senator 


th the honorable Senator 


from Kentucky [Mr. T oeoo] in the gen- ` think that the reserved lands will sell for the same 
eral intepretation of these bills which I stated yes- | price. I think, and may as well say it here once 
; terday, namely: that they propose to give to the | for all, that whatever price may be obtained for 
new: Biates, without any consideration or equiv- | the granted lands will be obtained by the United 


to ‘construct : States for the reserved lands; and that opinion, I 
and then to support their govern- ʻi presume, will not be seriously disputed. 
y_ levying tolls upon the citizens of other |° The honorable Senator from Kentuck 
That is the proposition distinctly made i to think that the reserved s e 
nator from Kentucky, and | time for the minimum price fixed by the bill; but 

Ppears to have the approval of the | he objects to the bill, because, he says, the aug- 
nator from Georgia. ;} mentation of the price will delay the sale, and 
be successful in making myself under- |; thus affect the revenue. Dela the sales how? 
if they be- |: Mr. President, | can inform Gehstortle Senator 

instead of diminishing will increase the |, that there are lands in Missouri along the line of 
i the Pacific railroad, so called, now in process of 


ury from the public lands 
make a large reduction in | construction, the sales of which had been dela 


; tucky appears - 
ections will sell at some 


If I shall 


them, and 


ed 
able Senator from Kentucky, is, € nditures of the Government. On | thirty years under the existing system, and Tot 
I do not know what may be the opinion of other | this branch of the subject, I address pe breed more l for the location of the road would in all probability _ 
Senators, representing States in uding any of ji especially to the honorable chairman of the Com- have been delayed as much longer; but as soon 
these lands, but for my own part; I am perfectly |.Mittee on Finance, [Mr. Honrer, who anpare to || as a part of the line of the road was established, 
willing, if the honorable Senator can contrive to '' predicate his opposition to the bills main y on the || every acre of the unsold land, on each side of the 
annex the swamp lands of Missouri to his State, . assumption that their effect will be to diminish the || road as far as it is located, was entered by persons 
and covets them, that he should have then. They : receipts of the Treasury. He regards the publie || who made little or no inquiry as to the quality of 
are nuisances which the United States were bound ‘lands only as a source of revenue, or as a fund || the land, or the-uses: to which it'might be put; 
to abate; but rather than fulfill that obligation, they `i to support and maintain the public credit, and sup- || and now the same lands, distant from St. Louis 


chose to turn the swamps over to the States in 
which they lie, and leave them:to perform the dis- 
agreeable job. I know something of the swamp ` 
lands in Missouri, and I can tell the honorable | 
Senator that there are thousands of acres, the soil 
of which he could not touch with a ten-foot pole, : 
Some cannot be reclaimed atall. To reclaim those 
along the Saint Francis river, will require the 
removal of a raft miles in length, extending, I 
believe, into Arkansas. _ : 

What the cost of such an operation would be,. 
we may estimate when we look at the appropria- 
tions for the removal of the raft on the Red river, 
and the work accomplished by them... i 

I come now to the provisions of this bill., I! 
have said that the honorable Senators who have | 
spoken in opposition to it, treat it as if it proposed 
to make a donation to the State of Iowa of a suf- 


ny 
i 


;' poses they may be needed 
| purposes at some future period. 
‘i. The public lands constitute a fund undoubtedly, | 
‘but a fund to be administered as other funds of; there will be an 
i the United States—to be 
execution of the trusts 


| which the C 


» coéxtensive with their 
; Money—they are under 
| to dispose of them in an 
| another. 
needed for any conatitut 
made in lands, 
| shall deem expedient. 


that „the polic 


for one or both these |: from twenty to forty miles, cannot: be- 
|, at less than from $5 to $10 per acre. 
It can scarcely be doubted then, I think, that 
of | augmentation of the market value 
applied to the beneficial | of the reserved lands to the full extent supposed 
confided to the General | by the bill, and therefore the revenue derived from - 
and for the promotion of the ends for |, the lands reserved will exceed that which would . 
onstitution was ordained and. estab- | be received under the general land.system, for the 
power of Congress over the lands is | whole of the granted and reserved lands together. 
power over the public || The construction of the roads will create a demand 
no particular obligation || for and accelerate the sales of other lands that 
y one mode rather than ‘| probably never would be sold.at all under other cir- 
0 appropriation shall be | cumstances. The reason for this was given by 
tonal purpose, it may be || the honorable Senator from Illinois, {Mr. Doua- 
or money, or both, as Congress upy the time of the Senate 


purchased 


{ 
Hi 
i 


overnment, 


ished. The 


Whenever ar 


| LAs,] and I shall not oce 

| by repeating it, 
But the honorable 

mends to him the ol 


In the course of my remarks yesterday, I said | 


Senator from 
-of the Government, from the be- 


Kentucky com- 
d adage, 


J D l ri i th i “that hogs are the 

ficient quantity of land to build her railroad, and || inning, had been to survey -and sell the public |} best sacks to carry corn to market in. Where 

then maintain her government by levying taxes || lands. ` They are now in the market, and may be || the ‘people are Jiving in prairie districts, distant 

in the shape of tolls upon the citizens of other || purchased at $1 25 per acre, and when that is |! from timber, or from shipping points, they are to 

Sa Nie i, obtained, all is accomplished that is contemplated |} use the honorable Senator s primitive locomotives 
ere Mr. G. | i 


Senate adjourned 
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give way.to a motion, and the | by the } 


i atthe minimum price, 
' subject to entry, 
i, discretion, If they cho 


aw under the present land system. 
ny State, corporation or persons may purchase, ` 
any quantity.of public land | 
and apply it to any purpose at- 
ose to` construct a railroad |! 


to carry their corn to market. But. how. are they 
to get timber in the midst of these prairies? How 
arethey to be accommodated with the means of 
transporting the produce of their farms to market?’ 
Will it be a sufficient inducen 


ae 7 > ‘ t t ent to persons to 
- The bill being again under consideration— ‘or canal, they may take their own time, appropri- || purchase lands in the prairie or wilderness, settle 
„Mr. GEYER continued: When the Senate ad- |, ate to themselves all the profits ‘on the land, and |! on them, and open farms, because, in the opinion 
Journed yesterday, I had concluded that part of m 


: Ys 
argument which is 


] dësırned to repel the charges | 
made in this Cham) 


er agu'nst the new States. 


y ;; make their own bargains 
i the mails, troops, 
If |’ Government. 


for the transportation of | 


of the Senator, ‘ho 
and property of the General 


corn to market in?” : 
Mr. President, the value of that argument may 


gs are the best sacks to carry 


ave succeeded in making myself understood, i Now, Mr, President, there are in every town- i; be tested bythe roposition of the Senator himself. 

I think I have established that, so far as favors !i ship of six miles square thirty-!'ve sections sub- || He and: other enators are not content that they 
oe be estimated in mone y, the balance is deci- |: ject to sale, (section sixteen beir.g «npropriated to || and their constituents should have no other means 
"a y ae the Gene Government; and if | the support of schools;) at the minimum price a || of carrying produce to market, than that so earn- 
the principles of government which.we have all |; township would produce $28,000, if. sold. The.;| estly recommended to the settlers on the rairies. 
rofessed to cherish are of any value, the new |! bill Proposes to grant the seventeen even numbered They ask an appropriation of 14,000,000 acres 
States have been greatly the sufferers by the terms || sections subject to sale in aid of the road, and || of land for the construction of railroads, that they 
Te pones upon them at the time of their Saral double the price upon the eighteen odd numbered |: may send their produce, including corn” and 
ani te pa I made adverted to the facts, Mr, j! sections reserved, which would yield tothe Treas- | “sacks,” to market, bya somewhat better mode of. 
ee EAE ran aea of using them as |, ury $28,800, at the minimum price fixed by the | transportation than that recommended by the 


the passage of these l 


bill—being 4800 
|| would produce if 


more than the whole township |, 
ry mode... The , 


enator. 
But to return to the honorable Senator’s ob- 


sold in the ordina: 


1852.) | 
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jection on account of the delay of the sales. The [i will be enhanced by the operation, and they will || will not be more than eight sections per mile in- 


granted lands can be sold only as the road pro- i 
gresves; the reserved lands may be disposed of at `; 
any time after the line of the road is established. | 
The probability is that the sales of both descrip- : 
tions of land will be made as the road progresses. 
This aD may be done, and the demand for 
the lands will require that it should be. All will 
no doubt be sold in less than ten years, for the 
road must be completed within that period, ac- 
cording to the terms of the bill, or the State must - 
pay into the Treasury the whole amount received 
rom sales, no matter at what price the Iand was 
sold. The lands remaining unsold revert to the . 
United States, and they retain all the money re- | 
seived for sales of the reserved lands. The bill, 
therefore, provides abundant security against 
delay, and full indemnity if it occurs from any 
eause. Lands may have been sold for a distance 
of fifty miles or more at $2 50, or, if the Senator 
from ‘Tennessee pleases, at $5 or $10 per acre. ii 
The United States keep all they received, get all į 
the money received by the State, and retain the j: 
title to a!l the unsold lands covered by the bill. 
But, sir, if the read is completed, there will be a {' 
gain to the United States, as 1 have shown, of !: 
$1,600 for every six miles of road, that is, in the | 
sale of the reserved lands in two townships, sup- ' 
posing the whole of it shall be now vacant. They 
will secure the free transportation of their troops 
and property forever along a road which is to be 
built at the risk and sustained at the expense of 
the citizens of the State through which it runs. , 
Have Sénators ever estimated the value of thé 
transportation which is to be furnished forever 
free of cost? According to the estimates for the 
fiscal year, commencing from the 30th of June next, 
there will be required for the transportation of 
troops and ‘supplies $1,920,000 for thats esi: to 
which must be added the cost of the transporta- | 
tion of other property, the amount of which I |. 
have not the means of ascertaining. But the ag- -` 
gregaté of expenditure per annum for the trans- 
porenon ni the troops and property of the Wnited 
tates, will be at least $2,000,000 in time of peace. : 
How much of that would be saved by these bills, <i 
cannot be precisely ascertained. ` But some idea |: 
of the money value of the service secured to the. 
| 
| 


United States forever, may be formed by consid- 
ering that to secure an income equal to the esti- 
mated annual expenditure, ($2,000,000,) would 
require a permanent investment yielding six per 
cent. of ,333,333, equal to the proceeds of 
26,666,666 acres of land. An appropriation of ; 
that quantity of land in aid of railroads, upon the | 
terms proposed by the bill under consideration, 
would secure to the United States the free. trans- 
portation of their troops and property in peace , 
and in war forever over 7,400 miles of railroad, | 
without the investment or expenditure of a dollar, - 
but with an actual gain to the Treasury, the land | 
yielding more than it would produce if sold. p 

But in addition to all the advantages to whichl - 
have adverted, the United States will have the | 
power to dictate contracts for carrying the mails | 
over the roads. The bill provides, ‘‘that the ` 
United States mail shall at all times be transported 
on said railroads,” under the direction of the Post 
Office Department, at such. price as Congress may ;; 
direct—a power of no small consequence. Ordi- | 
narily there are two parties to'a contract; but. 
under the bill, the most important part of it is- tò i 
be prescribed by one of them. With such de- | 
cided advantages secured to the United States, | 
the greater the number and the longer the roads : 
that shall be constructed, the better for the Treas- 
urv. aie . 

What do the old -States lose by the operation? | 
And J ask that question, because, during this de- | 
bate, I have heard almost every gentleman who : 
has spoken in the opposition, complain as if they, ' 
Saas some injury was to be inflicted upon the ` 
old States by the passage of this bill. I admit that 
they do not gain, except in some consequential . 
advantages which result from the construction of, | 
railroads over every portion of the country. . But ' 
what do they lose? at is it that excites their 
indignation whenever a proposition is made for |: 
the construction of a road in any one of the new | 
States, which ig to cost the United States not a | 
dollar? Sir, if they want to make a distribution -| 
of the proceeds of the public lands, the amount || 
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get the more of it. The greater the number and 
the longer the roads which shall be constructed, |: 
the larger will be their dividends of the proceeds |! 
of the Jands. 
This bill, Mr. President, is misunderstood in |: 
another respect. Senators speak of it as a “grant” | 
to the State of Iowa, as if that State was to be a | 
beneficiary. The State is made a trustee to man- `` 
age a fund in a prescribed mode for the promotion 
of a great public object, and under sanctions that 
shall secure the faithful administration of the trust. - 
Of what benefit is that to the State as a unit, to 
use the language of the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky? Of what peculiar benefit will it be to © 
the new States, that they should have the manage- 


stead of twelve. These four sections would pro- 
duce the sum of $3,200 at the present market 
value of the land; but if the value should be aug- 
mented by the money and labor applied to the 
construction of the road to double price, the land 
will yield only $6,400; and how a mile of railroad 
can be constructed and put in operation for that 
sum, I cannot imagine. It is not one third of the 
probable cost of a railroad in that section of coun- 
try through which the Pacific railroad, so called, 
will pass. i 
Assuming that the grant will secure in aid of 
the road all the even numbered sections within six 
miles. of the road, the State will receive thirty- 
four sections for every six miles of the road, while 


‘ tained, I am at a loss to comprehend, since the 


| value of the lands appropriated and reserved aug- 
| mented, bear all the expense, take all the risk, and | | ere , 
|: suffer the loss, if any happen. -The United States . lands. will be $19,078,820 „and the gain “to the 


ment of the work with the responsibilities attached : thirty-six sections will be reserved, and the mini- 
to the trust? They have no discretion whatever ' mum price increased to $2 50 per acre.. The whole 
in the disposition of the lands or the application of ,' seventy sections, if sold, would produce at the pres- 
their proceeds, and are accountable to the United |; ent minimum $56,000; the reserved sections at the 
States if the lands or the proceeds shall be squan- |; minimum fixed by the bill will yield $57,600. At 
dered or misapplied. They are required to guar- | $5 per acre, the lowest estimate made by the hon- 
anty the completion of the road in ten years, or || orable Senator from Tennessee, the reserved sec- 


', forfeit all claim to the lands remaining unsold, and |; tions would produce $115,200; and at. $10, the 


pay to the United States the full amount received |; highest estimate, $230,400. ie 
rom sales, though it may have been faithfully || The gain to the United States in money, if the, 
„ii reserved sections shall sell for only $2 50 per acre, 
| will be $266 66 per mile of the road; if they sell at 
' $5, the gain will be $9,833 per mile; and if they 

bring $10 per acre, the gain will amount to $33,733 
| per mile., Such would be the profits accruing to 

' the United States, according to each of the esti-. 
| mates of the value of the lands which, have been 

presented. . The receipts into the Treasury from 
_. the public lands will be increased, if the sales are 
i, made at the minimum price fixed by the bill; but 
United States receiye more into their Treasury || if the estimates of the Senator. from Tennessee 
than they ask for the land appropriated. and re- ' are correct, these bills propose the best possible 
served by the bill: Mr. Prendent, the road is to! disposition for the purpose of revenue. _. 
be built, if at all, by the people who are to enjoy | The honorable Senator from Georgia says that we 
the more immediate advantages of the work. And propose to appropriate 1,800,000 acres of land for 
when it is construeted, it must be maintained and .. the benefit of Iowa, by this bill. If his estimate 
kept in operation at their expense and risk—not |; is correct, there will be reserved by the same bill 
at-any expense or risk to the United States, al- (l 1,905,882 acres, amounting together to 3,705,882 
though they will have the free use of the road for 


applied to the construction of the road. i 
now inquire at whose expense is the road to 
be built? Bens honorable Senators say and 
insist that it will bedone exclusively at the expense 
of the United States, or in the language of the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia, ‘ Without a dollar 
being taken out of the pockets of the citizens; but 
all out of the Treasury—all out of the public , 
lands.” How that proposition is to be main; 


{ acres, which at the present minimum price 
the transportation of their troops and property, || would bring $4,632,353; the reserved lands at the 
and may dictate terms for carrying their mails. |; minimum fixed by the bill would yield $4,764,705, 
The people, by the application of whose money |' being a gain of $132,352. If you advance the price 
and labor the road will be constructed, and the.) to $5 per acre, the proceeds of the reserved lands 
i will be $9,539,410, a gain of $4,907,057. If the 
; lands will produce $10, the proceeds of the reserved 


i Treasury $14,446,467, under the operation of the 


invest nothing, lose nathing, risk nothing. der 
system proposed by the bill, in Iowa alone, 


But it is said that the- people who travel along | 


'. State “or 


: notice an error of the Senators. in. their calcu- | 
= lation of benefits to the States. They agsume that 


the road, or use it for the transportation of prop- sf 


_ erty, the citizeris of Kentucky and the other o 


States, will be required to pay toll.- Sir, that will || 
be the case with the citizens of lowaand the other! 
new States named. The roads will be, free ta no |; 
people- f 
have the free uge of them, when constructed under || 
the provisions of this or other similar bills. 
Another mistake into which. Senators have fal- 
len, is in assuming that the lands granted in aid of 
the roads will furnish means sufficient to construct || 
them. They estimate the lands at from $2 50 to `: 
$10 per acre, sum up the aggregate and then argue, 
that the bills propose. a gift of that amount in 
money or lands of that value. Sir, that is a mis- ,, 
take, a very great mistake. Before the lands can |i 
be made to sell atany advance of price, there must ;; 
be a large amount of capital and labor gxpended. |. 
upon the roads, at the cost of the State or people |: 
who undertake to prosecute the work, and not at | 
the cost of the United States; though the augment- ‘| 
ation of the value will benefit them more than it | 
will those by whose labor_and capital Jt is pro- | 
duced.. _ f - 2 : i 
I have before.me a statement exhibiting the re- || 
sults upon the hypothesis that the prices anticipa- || 
ted by honorable Senators will be realized in the | 
sales. Before I present it, however, l desire to 


all the lands comprehended by the bill-are vacant, 
and that the State will. receive every even num- ji 
bered section within six miles of the road. I ap- 
prehend that when, the time to make the gelection | 
arrives, the land subject to appropriation in aid, of 


tions to the mile; that_is to say, that of: the lands 
within six miles of either side of the road there 


the road will not exceed, on an average, four sec- | 


The United States alone will i 


Now, Mr. President, I do not know that the 
honorable Senator from Georgia is correct in hie 
estimate of the quantity of land appropriated in’ 
Iowa, orthe honorable Senator from Tennessee in 
his, of the prices at which they will sell; but if they, 
are, the gain to the Treasury will be great, I pre-, 
sented the: statement, howeyer, only to show that. 
the legitimate effect of the argument of the Sena-.. 
tors, is to sustain, the bill, and. recommend it tọ 
favor. : ES ‘ ie 
_ The main objections tothe bill, however, are 
not placed on the ground of anticipated injury or, 
loss. to the United States, or to any of the old. 
States; theapprelrension is, that it will benefit the. 
State of Iowa, or the people who reside along the, 
line of the proposed roads in that State, or in the 
other States named in the bills upon your table. 
The extent of benefit hasbeen measten by thg, 
anticipated augmentation of the price of the lands 
granted. It hasbeen predicated upon the idea that 
the lands granted-would rise in value, -fromthe 
mere fact that they were dedicated to the purpose 
of arailroad, whether that railroad should be built 
er not, . Senators have overlooked the fact that 
before that augmentation can take place, a large 
portion of the, road must -be constructed, or the 
capital must be supplied to insure its eventual con- 
struction,, It will not rise in value by. the, mere 
fact of the passage of the bill.. The Jabor and 


capital of the people of that country „must be be- 


stowed upon the road, before there will be any: 
augmentation inthe price of these lands. But 
when there is that augmentation, then they are to 
sell for $2 50 per acre; and the honorable Senator 
from Georgia says that because this bill proposes. 
tò appropriate 1,800,000 acres, it is equal to ma: . 
king a present to the State of Iowa of $4,200,000.. 
Mr. President, suppose that a gentleman in your 
Lj 
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State should happen to make a present of a pound 
of cotton to a traveling manufacturer, who should 
afterwards work it up into some fabric that would 
produce fifty or a hundred dollars, would you 
claim that vou had made him a present of the 
money, or cotton of equal value? You would set 
some estimate upon his labor; and you would al- 
low him, if it produced a profit to you also, to 
have the benefit of the profits accruing to himself. 
But, sir, if the proposition was made to you ina 
form more nearly corresponding with that con- 
tained in the bill, to make a present of one pound 
of cotton upon condition that double price should 
be paid for a like quantity—or that, if the double 
price for one pound should be secured, you would 
make a present of the other—you would notthink | 
it very unreasonable, if you had the cotton for sale, .. 
and the price to be received would pay for both 
pounds. Yet it might be said with the same grace 
that Senators argue against the bill, that inasmuch 
as the whole of the cotton would be worked up so 
as to yield a profit, the entire gain should be 
charged as a present. 

Afier all, what is there so very mysterious in 
the proposition contained in the bill that Senators 
cannot understand it? How would any landholder, 
how ought any landholder to act under similar cir- 
cumstances, if an improvement was proposed to 
be made through land which was for sale at a given 
price? Might he not give away one half of it upon 
receiving double Mipan for the other half, and 
not consider himself as bestowing a very great 
favor? I know a gentleman who made precisely 
that propositinn the other day, when he offered 
for sale a lot for $12,000 to a committee on the 
part of the church. They told him that he ought | 
to give them something towards building the '. 
church, to which he replied that he would give |; 
them one half of the lot to build the church upon, |, 
pone they would pay him $12,000 for the other | 


Now, sir, who are the double price for the |: 
reserved lands? ho ought to pay it? Eventu- | 
ally the price, whatever it may be, comes off the 
people who enjoy the immediate advantages of the 
oad So that it results that the road is built by 
the contributions of those who enjoy its immedi- 
ate benefits, is maintained at the expense of those 
who construct it, and the United States have the ` 
benefit of the work. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia says that 
an owner of land would not act in that way. He 
would take stock. Now, sir, I have to remark in 
reply that when he takes stock he takes it ata 
riak, and he would not expect that the whole 
value of the stock should be paid back as this bill 
popas. An individual would not expect to get 

ck every dollar of capital; to have all his prop- 
erty transported free; to share in all the profits 
of the road, and incur none of its risks. Theidea | 
suggested by the honorable Senator from Virginia | 
is ingenious but not original. When the first in- 
surance company was organized in the city of |: 
St. Louis, the operation was not understood by | 
many of the ancient inhabitants. An old gentle- | 
tleman, who was the owner of a number of build- | 
ings, was advised to insure his pro He || 
asked for an explanation, and they told him that , 
if he paid so much (one per cent., I believe) on <; 
the value of his houses, in case they should |; 
burn down within a year, their value would be | 
paid to him. ‘ Well,” said he, “ that all seems :' 
very fair; but suppose the houses do not burn— |: 
will they pay me back the premium?” Being | 
answered in the negative, he declined to insure, pre- 
ferring to take the risk himself. Very much like |: 
this is, ought, or would be the conduct of a land- : 
owner, in the opinion of the honorable Senator || 
from Virginia: he would take stock, and place the , 
whole capital subscribed at risk, rather than give 
half his land, receive for the other half the full 
sum he was anxious to get for the whole, and the 
free use of theroad forever, without incurring any 
of the risks of the enterprise. 

_ The argument against the bill, as I understand 
it, when it is analysed, may be reduced toa single || 


proposition; and that is this: That no legislation is | K 


Just or proper, however beneficial to the country | 
at large, if it confers benefits on any particular : 
section or people, unless provision is made for se- | 


curing equivalent adyantages to every other section |; 
and people. | 


constituents. 
| settlers; another proposes to reduce the price of the 
lands, and grant what cannot be sold to the States; | 
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That is the foundation of the claim on the part 


of the old States. They cannot bear the idea that 
a great public work should be executed without 
cost to the United States, which confers local 
benefits on the States in which they are con- 
structed, if they are not rewarded with equiva- 
lents. How would that principle work in practice, 
if carried out in our legislation? I would ask the 
honorable Senator from Georgia, how it would 
apply to the roads which they have built in his 


State? Were all the people of all portions of the | 
State equally benefited, or were equivalents pro- : 
* vided for them? 


When we are asked to make an 
appropriation for the improvement of the Savannah 


_tiver, why do not honorable gentlemen, who ob- 


ject to a measure because it confers a benefit on a 
new State, rise in their places and demand that all 
the States shall have an equivalent? 

When you come to apply the test to the legisla- 
tion of Congress in appropriating money for im- 
provements on tide-water, and compare it with the 
appropriations for the improvement of fresh-water 


. rivers and harbors, we should have a right to com- 
. plain, if the principle which gentlemen assert here 


is just and proper. ; 
he honorable Senator from Jllinois [Mr. Dova- 


Las) mentioned several instances of appropria- | 


tions in the Atlantic States, to illustrate the imprac- 
ticability of the rule which demands equivalents. 
I will bring to the notice of the Senate one more. 
Very large appropriations are annually made for 
the purpose of supporting lines of mail steam- 
ships. The annual expenditure on that account 
is nearly or quite equal to the whole value of the 
land pro coed to be granted by this bill to the 
State of Iowa. There are local benefits resulting 
from these expenditures, but they are confined 
almost exclusively to the cities of New York, 
Charleston, and New Orleans. The course of 
trade has been directed to these points, by the 


: employment of steamships sustained to a con- 


siderable extent by appropriations from the Treas- 
ury. The advantage of the system to New 
York has been immense; by means of the steam- 
ships, pronn by the Government, nearly all 
the gold brought from California is shipped to that 
city; and now we have an application to estab- 
lish a mint there, to coin the gold. Another ap- 
propeanon is to be made which shall confer more 


, local benefits; but no equivalents are thought of 
: for other cities. 


: Th 
ippo; 


inciple on which this bill appears to be 
isunsound, I, atleast, cannot recognize 
it as entitled to favor. When I am called upon 


: to act on any proposition, which is, in my judg- | 


ment, constitutional, the only consideration whic 
will operate on my mind, will have reference to 


* the interest of the country, without inquiring or 
:, earing whether any particular locality will receive 


more or less benefit than another. 

I have adverted to sp propnations made and con- 
templated, merely for the purpose of showing that 
the principle which Senators invoke here cannot 
be carried out in practice; and if it could, would 
produce no good. It has never been attempted by 
any of the representatives of the valley States 
heretofore; no combined opposition has been made 


, by them to appropriations for improvements on 


the sea-board, although their own rivers and har- 
bors were neglected; they did not assert in prac- 


, tice the principle upon which this bill is opposed, 


by refusing to vote appropriations conferring a 
local benefit unless equivalents should be distrib- 


i uted in that portion of the Union represented by 
: them. 


But honorable Senators from the old States are so 
fearful that there will not be a distribution ofequiva- 
lents, that they suggest and advocate half a dozen 


different pro positionsfor the disposition of the pub- . 
er as arguments against the bill, or © 


lic lands, eit 
for the purpose of securing advantages to their 
One favors a donation to actual 


a third, a distribution of the proceeds of sales 
among the States. The honorable Senator from 
entucky suggests the plan of the Cumberland 
road, with a reduction of tolls, so as to produce 


an amount merely sufficient for the expense of su- `` 


perintendence and repairs; but his favorite system 
is that adopted in the construction of the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal, the result of which he 


calls “a glorious achievement.” The United 

States became a stockholder in a corporation which 
i has been so managed aa to tax the commerce of the 
i day, in order chat the commerce of the future may 
'' be free. The honorable Senator proposes, as the 
| best form Pepan onne interualinprevemen|s; the 
i formation of joint stock companies, the United 
“ States tobe astockholder, which are to levy tolls on 

the commerce of the present year sufficiently heavy 
forthe return of the capital stock, and to enable pos- 
terity to use the work free of charge. I had sup- 
posed that if posterity was to have the free use of 
fhe improverien ua diey ought to pay some portion 
- of the expense; and that the infant commerce of 
the country should not be taxed in order that it 
might be entirely free when it should arrive at ma- 
turity. Then comes the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, which proposes to make par- 
tition among the old States. It does not propose 
to divide the whole of the public lands now, but 
it establishes a rule by which partition shall be 
made of a part now, and of the residue he¥eafier. 

He proposes to unite the interests of seventeen 
old States, and combine them against the State of 
lowa, ina single bill. The honorable Senator 
from Georgia says that ‘‘in this matter” the new 
States are operated upon by interest, and com- 
plains of a combination among the new States, 
when, on the very face of this amendment, it is 

roposed to combine the interests of seventeen old 
Bates, by which it is hoped to secure the votes 
of thirty-four Senators in this Chamber. Why 
should they form such a combination against the 
single State of Iowa? If we must have a conflict, 
why does not some State of equal force take her 
, Single-handed? Why present temptations to the 
i interested motives which gentlemen charge upon 

Senators, especially when they assnme that those 

who represent the new States have entered into a 
`. combination with those who represent the tariff 
'' interest, in order to squander the public lands and 
', cut off the revenue from that source? 
|| The honorable Senator from Virginia is par- 
l gady careful to protect the Treasury; and the 
: honorable Senator from Kentucky also opposes 
'! propositions which tend to a reduction of the re- 

ceipts from public lands; and yet he offers, by his 
' amendment, to take 14,000,000 acres from the land 

; fund, as he calls it, by which the receipts from that 
i quantity would be cut off forever. 

That amendment contains other propositions 
to which I desire to advert fora moment. It gives 
a liberty to the States to whom the lands are to be 
granted, nut allowed to the State of Iowa, or the 
other new States. The old States are to have a 
discretion in the appropriation of the land.. It is 
a pure gift to them, and they are at liberty to ap- 
propriate it to the purposes of education or of in- 
ternal improvement. Then, what is the benefit 
which the United States are to receive under this 
amendment? They get no money. lfa road, or 
bridge, or canal, should be built exclusively by 

the means derived from the lands granted, then 

| the United States are to have free transportation, 
i But when it is granted, does anybody imagine 
ji that a road, or bridge, or canal, will ever be built 
i exclusively by the fund thus procured? Think, 
|| you, it will not require additional capital to make 
|. the road, canal, or bridge? The old States will 
|, then be released from their obligation, to allow of 
|, the transportation of the troops and property of the 
'| United States free from toll. ` ` 
Theamendment also proposes that the seventeen 
old States shall have the liberty to select the land 
from the reserved sections in the new States 
_ through which railroads‘are to pass, They can se- 
, lect it; and how long may they keep it and withhold 
it from sale? I hope that the idea was not suggested 
to the honorable Senator from Kentucky by the 
hope that these lands would rise to $5 or $10 per 
_acre,and that the State of Kentucky might select 
them at $250. It has occurred to me that if 
there be a defect in this bill and similar bills on 
your table, sir, it is in not having provided that 
the reserved sections shall first be exposed to pub- 
lic sale, © 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky appears 
to think that the appropriation of these lands by 
the States, will be a favor to the poor settlers who 
, otherwise would be required to pay for them. 
|; He seemed to admit, in the course of his argu- 
|; Ment, that the settlers would have to pay for them; 
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but they are ‘poor settlers,’ and in order to relieve | war troops and munitions of war, and it may be || with a view to economize time which I am sure 


them, he proposes that the old States shall have 
the privilege of selecting the land, keep it as long | 
as they please, and have it—on the principle as- 
serted by him—tree from taxation forever, if they 
choose so long to hold it. 
Mr. President, I have now disposed of the ob- 
jections to the bill, and will present a few public 
considerations in favor of the system of measures 
proposed, to aid in the construction of railroads b 
grants of lands on the terms prescribed inthe bill. 
In the first place, large portions of the public 
lands which are now unsaleable will be sold, not 
onty within the distance of aix miles from the line 
of the rnads, but to a much greater distance on 
either side. In those districts in the new States 
which are distant from the navigable rivers, the 
lands, however fertile, are not in demand. The 
few settlers have no inducement to production be- 
pod what is necessary for consumption of their 
ousehold and their stock; and their lands remain 
to a great extent uncultivated, because the cost of 
transportation to a market, in time and labor, 
would be greater than the entire value of the prod- | 
ucts. i 
The construction of railroads will at once create 
a demand for the public lands. The settlements 
will be extended, agricultura? industry stimulated, 
and its productions greatly augmented—the com- 
forts aid: the means of the settlers will be increased 
—and Í need not say, that their prosperity will in- 
crease your revenues. Every one who is enabled 
from the profits of his labor to appropriate annually 
to the purchase of dutiable goods $100, contributes 
from $20 to $30 to the support of Government. 
We cannot over-estimate the effect of these im- 
provements upon production, and consequently 
upon commerce. When you come eithin conve- , 
mient distance of a railroad, access to ports and | 
the means of exchange become easy, rapid, and 
cheap; activity is imparted to agricultural and com- , 
mercial industry, and both interests prosper. I` 
am disposed to favor these roads more especially, 
becaire I look upon them as indirect bounties on 
agriculture, and that interest in a large portion of 
the new States needs encouragement. It lan- 
guishes now forthe reasons I have stated. Few 
can be induced to occupy and cultivate lands far 
in the interior, and of those who attempt it, some | 
abandon their farms to seek more profitable em- | 
ployment in towns and cities. Our cities are be- 
coming overgrown when compared with the set- 
tlements in the interior, and if we can, we ought 
to extend and increase the i nat population; 
and the system proposed wilt have that effect. It 
will present inducements to the settlement and cul- 
tivation of farms by affording a ready access to 
market, and the means of securing a reward for 
labor equal to that whieh now tempts too many 
to resort to the towns and cities to engage in the 
business of vending the products of Europe, or in 
some other of the various employments of a city 
population. ‘ 
Mr. President, there are special reasons why | 
this Government should aid in the construction of | 
~ railroads, or provide some other means of rapid 
transit to the borders of the States west of the 


save alg te . r 
It has been your policy to establish upon our 
borders numerous tribes of Indians; some of them ;- 
more or less civilized; some engaged partially in `: 
agriculture, but most of them are wild and un- |, 
tameable, accustomed to depredation, sometimes |; 
upon the whites, sometimes upon their Indian | 
neighbors more civilized and orderly than them- 
selves, There is continual danger of serious dis- 
turbance which this Government ought to be pre- 
pared to subdue at any time promptly. The Uni- i 
ted States are bound to keep the peace on that" 
frontier, and afford adequate protection to our. 
people, and this can be accomplished most effect- 
ually by providing the means of rapid transporta- 
tion for adequate military force. —— i 
* You have lately acquired large districts of coun- ` 
try extending to the Pacific. California and Oregon | 
ought to be brought within supporting distanece;and | 
if the war anticipated by the honorable Senator ‘| 
‘from Tennessee is to come upon us, the sooner it | 
is done the better. Sooner or later it. must be | 
done, and can only be accomplished by opening a : 
direct and practicable communication to that State | 
and territory, through the interior. In time of | 


H 
i 


; little cost to the Treasu 


i the necessary supplies to support the military or 


naval force, or both, must be transported to the 


` Pacific through the interior of our own country. 


You cannot safely conduct your operations either 


across the Isthmus or round Cape Horn; at least | 


it would be unwise to attempt it. 


| tired of this debate. 


the Senate is disposed to apply to other matters. 
We have evidences enough that the Senate is 
(Pointing to the empty seats 
before him.] I fear that I] am considered the 
cause of unnecessary discussion. l regret it; but 


_ still, I must do justice to my amendment and to 


I do not mean to say that there is a necessity to, myself. I think our constituents will and ought 


construct a railroad to the Pacific, but I am of 
opinion that there is a public necessity for a road 
or roads of some kind, by which California and 
Oregon shall become oft more ready access. If it 
is desired to preserve and protect your possessions 
on the Pacific, you should not only open roads, 
but establish military posts at convenient distances, 
and maintain at each a sufficient military force to 


keep open the communication and hold the Indians ` 


in check. 

When the roads west of the Mississippi, con- 
templated by the bills on your table, are constructed, 
greater security will be afforded to the inhabitants 
on the frontiers. Troops and munitions of war 
can be rapidly transported to any point at which 
it may be necessary to subdue hostilities. 


Let us turn our ‘attention for a moment to the | 


great valley—the center, the very heart of the 
country—and we may form some estimate of ben- 
efits wich will result from the system proposed. 
The Mississippi running through the center of the 
valley almost due north and south—its navigable 
waters within a short distance of those of Lake 


the time will come, and that at no distant day, 
when there will be an open communication by 
steam from the Guif of Mexico to the Gulf of St. 


to feel an interest in regard te the public lands, if 
we do not. I propose to notice very briefly some 
of the arguments of my friend from Missouri. A 
great deal has been said, both by him and other 
gentlemen, that was thrown away upon me. I 
subscribe most heartily to everything that has 


- been urged in favor of making these roads, upon 


: which we mer 


| behalf of these measures. 


‘Superior on one side, and of Red river on the other; ` 


Lawrence, and from the Arctic ocean to the Gulf ': 


of Mexico—embracing the whole of the temperate 
zone. f ` 


If the country shal! be traversed by raitroade— |! € r 
of internal improvement; but they dodge onr prin- 


if those now in process of construction, and 


others contemplated from the Atlantic border, , 


shall penetrate to the Ohio and Mississippi, and 
similar works shall be constructed on the west of 


the Mississippi—you will have it in your power ' 


almost in any one day, to concentrate the whole 
ig (a force of the country at any one point. 
Imost every tnan’s farm will unite nearly 


the advantages of every variety of climate and ` 


soil within the temperate zone. The means of 
transportation and exchange will become so easy, 
rapid, and cheap, that the productions of his own 
latitude and soil may bereadily exchanged for those 
of any other. 


“ Splash, splash along the sea.” 
[Looking at Mr. Sumner.] I am a Whig, and 
have all my life politically gone for the power of 
making roads and canals, and appropriating money 
directly to such objects; and gentlemen throw 
away their arguments when they address me in 
I make no issue with 
them, either in regard to the policy or power of 
this Government on the subject of internal im- 
provements. If it be the object of gentlemen to 
convince those who are not Whigs, perhaps it is 
well enough. If my friend shall propose a plan 
—for military purposes, for commercial purposes, 
for post office purposes—to make a road to the 
Pacific, with the public lands or with the money of 
the nation, he will find me standing by his side. 

I am one of those who believe that this Gov- 
ernment has constitutional power to construct roads 
for military and post office purposes, through the 
States of the Union; but unfortunately for us, there 
is a class of politicians in this country who den 
it. You cannot get these politicians to ma 
boldly up, take hold of the Whig principle, and 
directly, openly, and above-board, construct works 


ciple, and seize upon the proprietorship of the pub- 
lic lands to get roads and canals made through their 
States, avoiding the platform upon which we 


‘Whigs plant ourselves. That is the partial, one- 


sided game that is played, giving advantages and 


L aid to the new land States which are refused to the 


; and never have made it. 


In a word, the benefits which will | 


accrue to all the great interests of the country by | 
the system of measures under consideration, can . t a 
: I desire, shall I act the part of the dog in the man- 


scarcely be over-estimated. 


Bat the honorable Senator from Tennessee says, ` 


that the construction of railroads within the old 
States wil] contribute as much to promote the 
prosperity of the country as those proposed by 


the bills. To that I assent; and if he will submit |: 


a plan by which they can be constructed at as 
of the United States as 
those proposed by the bill on your. table, I will go 
with him. Nay, more. Influenced by the public 
considerations I have imperfectly stated, if a ma- 


‘tured proposition shall be made to aid in the con- | 
> struction of a road of general benefit to the coun- 


try, I should not withhold my assent to the neces- 
pon appropriation. I believe that such works 
will advance the prosperity of the country more 


|. rapidly, and tend more effectually to the preserva- 


tion of the Union, than almost any other disposi- 
tion of land or money. 


Mr. President, I have now rmed,as well as | 
' I have been able, the duty 


assumed. I have 
only to regret that it was not undertaken by some 
Senator whose intellectual power woui have en- 
abled him to perform it more satisfactorily and 
more effectually. All! hoped was, that I should 
be able to afford some aid in placing the subject 
fairly: before the Senate and the country. If Ihave 


` accomplished that, I am content. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD said: Mr. President, I 
have said, that when the amendment which I had 
the honor to present should be assailed, I would 
only make brief replies to the objections urged 
against it. In the speech of my honorable friend 
from Missouri, (Mr. Gever,} just concluded, 
there are some statements to which I wish to call 
the attention of the Senate; and I will do it now, 


' adage—‘*' half a loaf is better than no bread.” 


equivalents for everything you grant,” 


old States; that ia the game against which I protest. 
I make no such issue as that of opposng the con- 
struction of roads and canais in the new States, 
Why, what did I say 
the other day? I said, if you do not vote for my 
amendment, if you throw it out, I have voted for 
this bill in committee and I shall vote for it here. 
If I-cannot get this great fund applied to assist all 


` the States, new and old; if 1 cannot do all the good 


ger? No, sir, no; I will act upon the homel 


i 


will take what F can get of these great public im- 


: provements; by this one-sided operation, rather 


than get none at all. If Senators from the new 
States will not aid Kentucky, I will still act upon, 
the ¢hristian principle, and do good for evil. I 
can see that a railroad in Iowa or Missouri is a 
national blessing, and will promote the general 
welfare. The only thing that astonishes me is, 
the blindness of the Senators from the new States, 
who cannot see how a railroad in Kentucky can 
be national, so that Congress ought to aid in its 
construction, when it is so clear to their intellectual 


‘vision that Congress can build raitroads in lowa 


and Missouri. have distinctly declared my in- 
tention to vote for grants of land to the new States 
even if my amendment fails, and I repeat again, 
that all arguments to prove the importance of the 
Iowa roads and their utility for national and State 
purposes, are thrown away upon me. I admit it 
all. É f 

The point which I have made from the begin- 
ning is, that Congress has administered this great 
fand so that one section of the country obtains 
advantages over another, one class of States obtain 
advantages which all are entitled to share equally, 
in proportion to population, That is my point; 
ani to that the Senator from Missouri has just 
answered, ‘* You want to be paid in equivalents; 
and it is impossible that you can have exact 
True, 
sir, I know you cannot give every family, every 
neighborhood, and every State, precisely the same 
amount of blessings from public improvements. 
The road or canal cannot go by everybody’s door. 
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Some will be benéfited more than others. You | 
cannot have a system of exact equivalents; but || of the force of my argument founded upon the || 
does it follow from that, that you cannot approx- || legislation of the Continental Congress in 1785, || 
imate towards it between the States? My argu- i; that he could not rest satisfied by stating that | 
ment was based upon an approximation to these ` the act of ’85 was repealed in 1788. He thought i 
equivalents, showing that if you could notdo exact `, it required something more than that to defeat the © 
justice to all the States, and all the individyals of | policy of distributing the land according to my 
the States, you might approximate towards it; and amendment; and he therefore resorted to the Con- 
my amendment was offered with a view to such stitution of the United States to furnish an argu- 
approximation. The gentleman has shown that ment. And how did he handle the Constitution ? 
it is impossible to make us all precisely equal. He read that clause which gives Congress pow- 
Has he attempted to show that my amendment, í a i 
if adopted, would not make us more equal than regulations respecting the territory or other prop- | 
we will be without it? That is the question. I. erty belonging to the United States.” He also 
say that it will make us more equal than we will || read the clause immediately following, which 
be without it, and that, I conceive, has not been says, ‘‘ Nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
answered. d ane _. | construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 

My friend, I thought, charged me, in the open- i cu { i 
ing of his speech, with having acted a little un- | read further that provision which declares “all 
fairly. He said that I spoke to the Senate of the :: debts contracted, and engagements entered into, 
original act of 1785, by which the lands northwest before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be | 
of the Ohio were distributed in kind among the | as valid against the United States under this Con- 
States; but that I took care not to read. the act ` stitution as under the Confederation.” - Se a 
which repealed the act of 1785. Our present Constitution went into operation-in 

Mr. GEYER. I did not say that the honor- 1789. Under the general and broad language used | 
able Senator ‘‘took care” not to read it; but,I in the Constitution to save all rights growing out 
supposed he had forgotten it, for I could notim- `of the “engagements” of the Confederatjen, and | 
pute to him ignorance of that repeal; nor did I say ` the specific provision connected with the disposal 
that he had designedly refrained from reading it. |, of the public lands, that the Constitution was not 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The statement was that || to be construed so as to prejudice either the claims | 
I had failed to read the act by which it had been | of the United States, or of any particular State, I | 
repealed. I did not think it was necessary to pro- :' contend that the rights of the States stand under the 
claim to the Senate that the sun shone, We know | Constitution exactly as they stood under the Con- 
that there has been no distribution of these public || federation. The language is as broad as itcan pos- 
lands among the States for fifty years; and I did 


il šibly be to save all rights resulting from the deeds 
noi think it was necessary, after telling the Senate || of cession to the Confederation. My friend was 
that that was once the case, to tell them. that the 


perfectly convinced of this; and hence it. became 
law authorizing it had been repealed. I told them || necessary to give a limited meaning to that provis- 
what had been the practice; and if it had ceased, 


ion which. declared that the rights or claims of 
must not everybody know that it ceased by a re- || both the United States and of any particular State 
peal of the law?. And was it necessary for me to 


should not be prejudiced, for fear it would em- 
say that it ceased by a change or alteration of the |! brace the country northwest of the Ohio river. : 
law? If the position I took needed support, it || How does he make out that specific limitation? | 
would have been effectually afforded by reading | He makes it out by Saying, in the case of Geor- 
the act of 1788, repealing the act of 1785. To gia and the Unite 


d States, that Georgia at that 
show that I have not acted unfairly to the Senate, | time had not made a cession. The United States 
I wish now to read the repealing act to which my 


‘at that time (upon the principles contended for b 
attention has been particularly called by the gen- | the smaller States, especially Maryland, before 
tleman’s. remarks. I shall read it to chow that, 


t, ;. theArticles of Confederation were formed) claimed 
instead of having a motive to keep the Senate in | the territor 


h now embraced in Alabama and Mis- 
the dark, I could have found an additional argu- | sissippi. Georgia did not yield it; and these res- 
mentin it. Here it is: i 


ervations about the claims of States and the Uni- 

“ Whereas it is found to be inconvenient to execute that f ted States in the Constitution, were made for, that 

part of the laud ordinance passed May 20, 1785, which di- | particular case, and intended to go no further. 
Tevts that certain proportions of land be allotted te the sev- 


mt Btatue, 40 U6 T by the Woon oihcae heer oon | Such is the gentleman’s*construction. I deny to- 
eri 8 be 8O! 3 n office In eac. € 5 p i . . 
and whereas á sufficient quantity of lands for satisfying the | tally the correctness of the construction which thus 


bounties, dieto the late army was set apart by the act of i limits the general language designed to save the f 
Congress passed the 22d of October last, whereby. further, , Tights of the United States and of each State in 
dfafts tor satisfying military bounties in lands from the ‘|; all cases whatever, and to make it apply to a par- | 
townships lately surveyed, are become necessary.” + teular controversy between Georgia and the Uni- 

Therefore the law of 1785 was repealed, and a | ted States. There js no principle of construction 
new system adopted. But why was it repealed? 


d t i which can allow apything of the kind. But the 
a ey because it was inconvenient to execute || claim to the lands included in the Virginia deed of. 
it. Now, repealing it, and putting it upon the i 


3 r i cession, is sustained as an *“ engagement” entered 
footing of inconvenience alone, proves that the 


e t into. by the Confederation to execute a trust for 
members of the old Continental Congress believed || the benefit of the States. And to this view of the 
that they had the power to divide.the lands among. f 


e r subject, the gentleman has made no reply. ' 
the States. But what is the argument made now I do'not think it necessary to repeat one word 
by Senators on the other side of the question? || 


I have already advanced to show that the States. 
They deny the power; they say that we cannot ` had the ultimate dominion before and during the 
give the States these lands and divide them in kind. | Confederation, and that there was on that account 
For what purpose did_I advert to the original di- '! sufficient reason for introducing in the ordinance 
vision in kind among the States? I did it to prove 


: , of ’87, the provision saving the lands ceded to the ` 
both the power and the policy. The original legis- | Union from State taxation. I do not think itneces- | 
lation proves the opinion of the Congress of the | sary to prove, by any recapitulation, that since the 
Confederation as to the rights of the States under | formation of the Constitution of the United States, 
their construction of the Virginia deed of cession, || the ultimatg dominion in the territories since ac- 
and shows the extent to which they exercised |; quired, and over the Indian lands situated in an 
power. Did the Confederation repeal the law di- | State, belongs to this Government. AN that 
viding the lands in kind because the power was || have said upon that subject must stand, whether it 
denied? Not atall. The reason assigned in the || be conclusive or inconclusive. The argument is . 
preamble for the repeal is, that it was ‘‘inconve- | too long to enter into again. Nor do Í think it 
nient to execute” the law. The reason assigned || necessary to go into the argument which my friend 
proves the existence of the right to make the di- || has made here, upon the ‘initiative ” in the form- 
vision which my amendment proposes.. Since || ation of State governments. 
1788, owing to the improvement of the country || prior to the admission of Missouri, all State gov- 
and the facilities afforded by steam power, those || ernments. were r 
inconveniences which induced the Congress of the || States taking the initiative to form them, and after | 
‘Confederation to repeal the act of 1785 have van- |! that time, he admits some of them have come in `| 
ished, and the States can readily sell their own | irregularly—at least they formed constitutions be- 
lands under any division which may be made. fore they obtained an act of Congress authorizing 
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| 
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egularly formed by the United | 
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So strong was my friend’s conviction, I think, l the peop! 


er “to dispose of and make all needful‘rules and . 


i| States or of any particular State;” and then he ` 


‘a 


He concedes that |: 


le to assemble in conventions for the pur- 
pose of forming them. But the fact that Congrese 
passed no law authoriziag the people to meet in 
convention, does not deprive Congress of any 
power in deciding on the Constitution which may 
be presented when a new State asks for admis- 


‘gion into the Union. ‘The natural liberty which 


we under our systems of government allow, may 
and does justify any portion of our citizens to as- 


© semble when and where they please, and to form 


constitutions, to erect political platforms, or to 
adopt resolutions, but bonera is not bound to 
obey whatever the peopleof a Territory may think 
proper to dictate. I deny that the people of a Ter- 
ritory possess the right to make. constitution and 
- State government, and to force themselves into the 
‘Union. Thatis a subject on which Congress may 
and ought to deliberate, and can rightfully admit or 
reject. If the United States can acquire territory 
from other nations, she has the right to govern it. 
: She can neither hold nor use it for the purposes for 

which it was acquired, without governing it. To 


. contend that the inhabitants may rise up whenever 


they please and form a government for themselves, 
and force themselves into the Union. by declaring, 


, unless they are admitted, they mean by revolution 


to dissolve their connection with this Government 
and become independent, is carrying the doctrine 
` of secession further than I have ever known it 
carried by the most ultra of that heterodox politi- 
cal school. They claim ‘secession’? for the 
States, not for the Territories. [ understood the 
gentleman to contend that the people have a right 
to form their State governments and govern them- 
' Selves without the consent of Congress. If I am 
‘ mistaken in that, I hope he will correct me. . 
Mr. GEY l will state my proposition. I 
‘look upon the power of the Government of the 
United States over the people of the Territories. 
in forming new States as limited to the necessity 
of the case, and that it must always be con- 
sistent with the foundation and principle upon 
which this Government rests—the right of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves. I thought I stated yes-- 
| terday in distinct terms, that the right to form the 
constitution, the organic law for any people, be- 
longs to themselves. The right of the Congress 
. of the United States—the admission of a State into 
i the Union—is conventional. I contend that the 
only question with which Congress has anything 
to do, is to determine the boundaries and popula-. 
' tion, and that the Constitution, when formed, is 
of a republican character. If in these respecta 
Congress is satisfied, it is then their duty to admit 
the State into the Union. I look upon it, as I have 
said, as being conventional. There must be ac- 
tion on both sides; but then the formation of. the 
fundamental law, the organic law for their govern- 
ment, belongs to. the people themselves, and Con- 
; gress cannot dictate to them what they shall put in. 
Mr, UNDERWOOD. I make no issue.about 
_that. ‘I think the people have a right to form their 
i constitution just exactly as they please—with or 
| without trial by jury—with or without slavery, 
| &c. -There are a great many here who say they 
have not. . Two or. three years before these com- 
| promise measures were adopted, when you would 
| not divide the territory by extending the line of 
| 360 30, which I believed you had aright to do, 
| and which I proposed, l said in the celebrated 
committee of eight, that -all you can do, if you 
will not divide the territory, is to make the inhab-. 
‘tants perfectly free to adopt their own form of 
government, to consider slavery a local question, 
, and let the-people settle it for themselves as they 
‘ please by their own constitutions and laws. T 
make no issue about the power of the people in 
forming. their State constitution as they please. 
That is not the question in controversy. ‘They 
have the natural right given by the Almighty to 
govern themselves by their own organie law, and 
neither Congress nor any other body, upon repub- 


i: lican principles, has a right-to interfere with thenr. 


! The onlyi nquiry with us is, whether the consti- 
tution presented ‘is republican. There we have a 


i. Constitutional warrant to interfere, if it be not. If 


they have not a republican constitution, we are - 
not to admit them, because they could not act in 
harmony with our system. 

The single question before us now is, when the 
States have surrendered the ultimate dominion of 
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ultimate dominion over the soil to State taxation 
and to State disposition, and to give up national 
Territories acquired under national treaties to be 
taxed and disposed of by the States. That is the 
point I make. 

This doctrine about the power of the people to 
make their own organic law as they please, in 
reference to ali political questionas, has nothing 
whatever to do with our dominian over the soil. 
Aa the snil—the land, was oura at the time we 
adrait the State,as it belonged ta us before the State 
government was formed, I insist we have a right to 
aay to the people about to form their State constitu- 
tion, Frame your government just as you please, 
provided you make it republican; but as it belongs 
to us to fix a time for your admission as a State, 
and when our territorial government shall cease, 
we advise you, your State shall not be admitted 
until it is distinctly understood you are not to in- | 
terfere with our property in any manner what- 
ever. 

That is the point I make; and I think the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. Gever) has not by his 
argument, by his broadside, touched the rigging, 
much less shivered the hull. 

A word or two, now, asto my friend’s calcula- 
tions. He says that when Missouri was admitted, 
there were only 2,481,000 acres of private land in 
that State subject to taxation. Then he says, if 
you puta tax of one quarter of one per cent. on 
these 2,481,000 acres, valued at $1 25 per acre, the 
revenue would only amount to $7,756, and that 
would not be half enough for the little govern- 
ment they estnbliahed for the people. There is 
an error, a most palpable and striking error into 
which my friend has fallen; and it is a wonder to 
me that it should have his notice. He 
values these 2,481,000 acres at $1 25 per acre. He 
varies the rule of taxation given by another Sena- 
tor. Ihave many things to contend against. Here 
is the Senator from Massachusetts for specific tax- 
ation, while the Senator from Missouri is for ad | 
valorem taxation. One, whose object is to enlarge” 
the “equitable” claim of the new States, levies a 
cent per acre on all lands in the wilderness; and 
the other, wishing to bring down the revenue to 
almost nothing, values improved landsin villages, 
towns, and cities, at wilderness prices, at $1 25 per 
acre, and then taxes at the rate of one-fourth of 
one cent. ad valorem ! 

If these gentlemen can assume positions for 
themselves in that way and escape the truth, there 
is no such thing as ing with them. When it 
suita the purpose of the gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts, fM. Sumwen,] he takes a specific tax of 
one cent per acre and makes a fine apeech on that 
basis; and then when it suits the purpose of my 
friend from Missouri, he imposes an ad valorem 
tax, valuing all the lands, including the city of St. 
Louis, at $1 25 acre, and makes a fine speech 
on his basis. When the Senator from Missouri 
abandoned the specific tax of a cent per acre 
adopted by the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
resorted to an ad valorem tax, surely it was his 
duty to estimate the land according to its true 
value. Had he done that, what would be the 
value of the city of St. Louis? What would be: 
the value of the villages and farms in Missouri at 
the time of her admission? Why my friend from © 
Arkansas (Mr. Bortann} told us the other day 
that even in his State—one of the largest and least 
populous in the Union—the general average valye 
of land was acre. 

Mr. BORLAND. Did the Senator from Ken- 
tucky understand me to say that all the land in 
Arkansas was subject to a valuation, for purposes 
of taxation, of $6 per acre? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not. I un- 
derstood the gentleman to refer to private prop- 
erty. ' 

Mr. BORLAND. A very small portion of the 
area of Arkansas is subject to taxation, because 
the Government of the United States still holds ` 
three fourths or four fifths of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly the gentleman 
does not understand me. I know that theinform- .. 


' have not abused them. 


i ness of life. 


not even take what the gentleman from Arkansas 
gives as the value of private property. Heaban- 
ons the specific taxation of the Sennor from 


Massachusetts, and he makes a system for him- . 


self, which is neither specific nor ad ralorem taxa- 
tion; for jt is based on $1 25 per acre as the value 
ot lands which, perhaps, were worth $10, $20, or 
$30, and which, to include the city property, may 
be worth $100 per acre, for ought Tinow, upon an 
average. Ido not know the value of property in 
his beautiful city of St. Louis; but I am told that, 
in some parts of it, an acre is worth $1,000,000. 
Now, sir, we see the shifts of these figuring gen- 
tlemen, in presenting us data on which to calculate. 
Their first principles are wrong, and consequently 
there is nothing but error and delusion in their 
calculations. 


My friend from Missouri has omitted another 


important matter. He gives us the condition of 


things when the State was admitted, and there : 


stops. Here are the tables showing that year 
after year there were continual additions made to 
the amount of private property in that State, and 
the value of the whole, no doubt, increased from 
year to year as the country improved. I will not 
parece there things any further. It is useless. 

he gentleman asks, what will the old States lose, 
and what will the United States gain? He says 
we cannot lose anything by the prosperity of 
these new States. No, sir; we will be benefited 
by their prosperity—the whole will be benefited; 


and it is on account of that resulting benefit that - 


I reconcile myself to vote for these bills, if I can- 
not get all that I want. 
show that my State or any portion of the United 
States will be injured by railroads in Iowa or Mis- 
souri. On the contrary, I believe they will ben- 


efit the whole country from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific, but more especially the new States to 
which these grantsof land are made. These grants 
are blessings showered down upon the new States 


- by this paternal Government, until they have be- 


eome almost like spoiled children. That is the 
harshest word I have ever said about them. I 
I utterly disclaim all un- 
kindness towards them. - i 
“ Envying, fearing, hating none, 
Guardian spirit, steer me on””— 
has been my motto through life. 
some arguments of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Doveras} I said I was only sorry I could not 
shower down more blessings upon the new States. 


When I said they were spoiled children, I only ` 


meant they claimed all and got all. I did not in- 
tend to villify and insult. To run the parallel, 
what does a spoiled child do? Why, he cries for 
the 
not 
unjust parent often forces the older brothers and 
sisters to yield. Now, some of the older children, 


' go to’speak, wanta little share in the public lands. 


They want some baubles and trinkets for their 
amusement, and do not think it just to be de- 
prived of all share in the bounty and 
their common parent by the fretful and inordinate 
claims of the younger members of the pang who 
ought to be taught better manners than to demand 
and cry for what does not belong to them. In 


- having said this much, I did not suppose I was 


laying a foundation upon which I could be 
charged with unkindness towards the new States. 
If my friend from Georgia has made iny intem- 
perate and hasty remark, he can explain his posi- 
tion, and doubtless he will do it in due sime. 

- The Senator from Missouri =e that I have 
presented a system by which I would tax the pres- 
ent generation for the benefit of posterity; and he 
says, let posterity meet their own burdens. I had 
thought that it was rather a pleasure to labor for 
our children—to look at the interests of posterity, 
and that such was one of the great ends and busi- 
It is my rule in reference to my own 
family. But what is the gentleman’s rule? Heis 
for taxing posterity, as well as the present gener- 
ation, without end. My rule and my system, 
which he noticed, was to invest funds in compa- 


nies like the Louisville and Portland Canal, and |, 


I have not undertaken to | 


laythings of all the other children; he will , 
e pacified until he gets the whole, and the | 


propery of : 


ca Se 


been realized, why not benefit posterity? What 
is the policy that the gentleman advocates? Why 
it ig to ret land for the new States; allow them to: 
construct roads or canals, on their own hook to 
use a Western phrase, or to do so by entering into 
partnership with private companies; and then not 
only to tax the present generation, but to tax pos- 
terity forever. His policy is to take national prop- 
erty and hand it over to the new States, excluding 
the old, so they may use it to secure revenues to 
themselves by taxing travel and commerce; while 
my policy is to retain the control of our own funds, 
keep the improvements made with our money or: 
our lands under our own jurisdiction, and ulti- 
mately make their use free to all the people of the 

| United States. But, if I cannot induce Congress: 
to do this, and I fear it is impossible, then I desire 
that all the States shall participate equally in a just 
division of the public lands. Whe her I am right 
or my brother, let the present and the future de- 
termine. 

These are the main points in the Senator’s 
speech which I wished to ‘notice.. As to equiva- 
lents, I think that my amendment will partially 
restore an equality among the States. My friend 
commented upon some of the provisions of my 
amendment; and he says it allows the old States 
to select the lands anywhere, and prescribes no 
time within which they are tobe sold. Now, can 
he show me where any time is fixed for selling the’ 
lands granted to the new States? He objects to 

|, My amendment, because it allows the States. to se- 
lect lands anywhere. But does it not say, that if 
the States select Landa which have been reserved at 
$2 50 per acre, they shall only receive half. the 

uantity? What did you do in the act of 1841? 

referred to that as the model of my amendment. 
When, in that act, you granted 500,000 acres of 
land to the States for purposes of internal im- 
provement, you allawed them to select the lands 
anywhere you did not limit them as to time of 
sale or anything else. Ptold you when [ intro- 

' duced my amendment, that the act of 1841 was 

' the model on which it was based. I have put the 
old States exactly on the footing of the new; and 
if my friend from Missouri can show me that there” 


. is a hair’s breadth of difference between the posi- 
Noticing ` 


tion which [ propose the old States shall occupy 
and the position which the new States do occupy, 
I will chenge my amendment, and make them pre+ 
cisely equal. 

My object in offering the amendment was, not 
to give the old States an advantage, but to place ‘ 
them on thesame footing. Ah, but the gentleman 
says, my amendment does not provide that if these 
lands are applied to building any part of a railroad, 
the whole of it shail be used by the United States 
i; in transporting troops and munitions of war with- 

i out toll; and the amendment does provide that the 
l! States may. in their discretion, use the land grant- 
' ed for education, for railroads, or other interne) 


| improvements The amendment does e- ii, 
aaa “pes 
those provisions; and the reason why " said these 


lands might be applied to interna’ i, 5rovements 
', or to education, at the discreti% p of the Siates, and 
J made 3 Pihis Ge for ths free use of the improve- 
ments by this “overnment, was, that the grants 
| heretofore made of 500,000 acres to each of the 
"| new States for internal improvements, did not re- 

ae these States to give to the United States the 
ree use of those paprorinenu which might be 
i constructed with the fand sogranted. As the new 
j States received each 500,000 acres, without restric- 
| tion of condition, as an internal-improvement fund, 
| I thought a like exemption would only be just to 
;; the old States provided for in my amendment. 
:: The new States had been provided’ for by former 
. legislation, both in regard to education and internal 
, Improvements, more liberally than my amendment 
| pene for the old States. While providing a` 
: little for the old States, I wished them to have that 
= discretion which would place them on the same 
'; footing with the new States, both with respect to 
|| education and internal improvements. 'Thatisthe 
|| whole object of the amendment. 


4 
ij 


| In my humble opinion, the more this subject is 
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sifted, the more it is looked into, the more striking | 
will be the conviction that we are entitled, as a 
cestui trust, under the deed of cession from |; 
Virgima. I think we ought to put the public do- |: 
main acquired since the formation of this Govern- | 
ment on the same footing with the original domain, | 
The more we think and reflect, the stronger will ` 
appear the right of the old States to participate 
with the new. I know that there cannot be ex- | 
act, mathematical justice, but there may be some 
approximation toit, That is what | have attempt- 
ed to accomplish. As to exact equality, I do not 
ask it. Perfect equality is not attainable. In the 
act distributing the proceeds of the public lands, 
the new States get ten per cent. in addition to the 
five per cent. € 
the new States. This advantage of ten per cent. 
on sales thereafter to be made was allowed them ' 
for prospective population, and not for the number : 
of townships or square miles, on which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan insists. 


Mr. GEYER. Mr. President, I desire, in a’! 


few words, to correct some mistakes into which, 
I think, the honorable Senator from Kentucky has 
fallen, in reference to some of the remarks which 
1 had occasion to make. I have never contended 
that there was not constitutional power to make a 
disposition of the public lands, in the mode. pro- 
posed by the honorable Senator from Kentucky. 
All that I said was, that we were not bound to 
do it; that is, that there was no obligation to make 
an equal distribution, or to distribute the lands 
among the States as unite, according to his idea. | 
You are at liberty to do s0; and I expressly said, 
that I regarded the power of Congress over the | 
lands of the United States to be commensurate | 
with their power ever any other. property or 
money. i 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg leave to say to my: 
friend from Missouri, that I did not intend to ap-. 
ply these remarks of mine to him; because, being 
a Whig, { supposed he was of my creed in matters 
of that sort. tr ` af 
Mr. GEYER. In reference to the estimate of ' 
taxation upon the lands, I degire to say: that the ; 


honorable Senator falls into a mistake in endeav- `; 


ering to fix upon the lands of Missouri a valuation | 
of the present day as having existed in 1820. The 

sales of the public lands of Missouri commenced 
in 1818, and the country was then very sparsely 
populated. St. Louis was a village of some three 
or four thousand inhabitants. There were two or | 


three other little villages, in which all the lots , 


‘There is an advantage in favor of | 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. C. DAWSON, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE Senate, March 1, 1852. 


The Senate having under consideration ‘* A bill 


granting 


' the right of way and making a grant of land to the State of |: 
lowa, in aid of the construction of certain railroads in said | 


State?— 


a very short time on thissubject. The arguments 
have been nearly exhausted, and there is little left 
for me to say upon that side of the question upon 
which I propose to speak. i 
` Before I enter upon the main subject of the bill, 
| I beg to be permitted to reply to the arguments 
made, in reply to some suggestions-which I offered 
i to the Senate some weeks since, by the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. aag He re- 
| plied to three of the suggestions which I had pre- 
' sented, and it seemed to have disposed of them in 
a manner satisfactory to himself. 


‘| _ The first argument to which the Senator from 


: Missouri replied was, as he stated, that I charged 


that the protective interests in this body had com- 
' bined with the new States, in order to dispose of 


` the public lands in such a manner as to diminish ' 
the amount of revenue which would otherwise go |: 
; was not the Cumberland road constructed upon 


into the Treasury. That was not my allegation. 


"i I said this, and said it truly and properly, that it 
| was for the interest of those politicians who favor 
, Protection for the sake of protection, to dispose of | 
iall the revenue arising from the public lands in. 


order to diminish the amount of money that might 
| go into.the Treasury, and thereby justify an in- 
| crease of the tariff; and that all men of all classes, 
whether politicians or otherwise, are disposed to 
be controlled by those rules which promete their 
own interests; and I alleged that the new States, 
through their Senators on this floor, desired ap- 
propriations of the public lands for internal im- 
provements within their respective States, for the 
| eupore of advancing the prosperity of those 
' States; and although opposed to a tariff in princi- 
ple, yet they would combine with those who are 
In favor of it, and dispose of the lands by bills 
appropriating them for railroads, because they thus 
| may receive a larger reward than asf would hy 
| preventing.an increase of the tariff. I was right, 
| Sir, in that principle. Itwas no charge inconsist- 
; ent with the honor or dignity of the Senate. It 
; was founded in truth, and known to be so. 
The next is this: That if I, or any other gentle- 


‘the United States? 
! mark you, Mr. President, we substitute an indi- 
Mr. DAWSON said: I will detain theSenatebut | 


could have been bought for a very small sum of |; e 
money. The lands acquired by purchase from the | man were transferred to the valley of the Missis- 
United States were in the interior, and they had i sippi, | would find that all the railroads to- be built 


then been but recently settled. There was a very |: there were to be founded upon appropriations of | 
ii Now, what was the construction put, upon that 


litle improvement: on them, and I estimated, for |! the public lands. My reference was to the speech 


purposes of ‘assessment, their value at $1 25 per | 
acre. The reason why I adopted the ad valorem | 
system of taxation was because, by the constitu- | 
tion of Missouri, that is the mode of imposing | 
taxation in that State. : 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. So it is in Jinois. 

Mr. GEYER. I believe that is the rule of Illi- 
nois, also. I have, therefore, made no error in 
that calculation, except one, and that is, that I put 
the rate of taxation at one quarter of one percent., 
which was for State purposes; but the taxation. 
for county purposes would be quite as large as that 
for State purposes. ‘I imade the statement in order | 
te show what were the resources of the State as a 
means of supporting its government, m conse- 

uence of the compact of the hard terms, as I called 
them, which had been exacted from her. Notthat | 
I intended, by presenting these terms and exposing | 
them, to ask that now they should be repudiated. | 
Although I think the United States have broken 
their contract, | do. not think it is becoming in the 
new States to insist on their being released; nor 
do I predicate any demand for this grant upon the 
advantages which were obtained by that compact 
on the part of the United States. My object was 
merely to show, by the state of destitution to | 
which they were reduced, by the necessity of sup- 
pores their own governments instituted by the 

nited States, with the small means they had of 
levying taxes, they were reduced to the necessity 


made by the honorable Senator from Virginia, 
| {Mr. Hownrer,] when he announced that there 
| were some eight or ten bills on the table asking for 
appropriations for railroads in the new States, and 
{ all converging to or uniting with. the Mississippi 
river; and I defy the Senator from Missouri to 
point out to me asingle bill upon that table asking 
for an appropriation of the public lands,. which is 
not the foundation upon which: they expect to 
build these roads. Hence it was'that [ said, throw 
yourself into the valley of the Mississippi, and you 
will see some eight or ten railroads, the construc- 
| tion of which is to be founded on appropriations 
| from the public lands. There was no impropriety 
‘in that. Itisa justand true assertion, and cannot 
| be denied. : l 
; The next was this: I observed that it was a 
i donation of $4,500,000 to the State of Iowa; and 
| the Senator replied that it was no donation to 
| that State., And the way he illustrated and sus- 
| tained his position was this: He asks if you, 
| the then presiding officer, being a cotton. planter, 
| had a hundred bales of cotton, and in Mobile 
that cotton is worth eight cents per pound, and 
I come and say to you that I will give you six- 
teen cents per pound for one half of your cot- 


| ton, if you will let me have the other half for 


nothing, whether you would lose anything or not 
by the operation? Certainly you would not. But 


; Suppose that you had the same capacity to appro- 


of acceding to almost any terms that might be ré- || priate that cotton in the same way that the indi- 


uired from them. This is all I have to say upon 
at subject. 
a eee 


| vidual who applies to purchase your cotton had, 


and who expects to make eight cents more on the 


| benefit of others. 
, cession and compact were entered into with the. 
i State of Georgia, the same terms and limitations, 
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yourself? Sir, suppose the United States, for the 
purpose of improving the public lands, should au- 
thorize the construction of these railroads, and for 
that purpose should appropriate money out of the 
Treasury, would not the public property be equal- 
ly appreciated by the railroads thus authorized by 
the Government of the United States, and would 
not the accumulating value of their lands go to 
Certainly it would. And 


vidual State, with the powers we are said to pos- 
sess, to do the same act, and give to that State ail 
the relative advantages arising from it. These ad- 
vantages inure to the benefit of the State of Lowa. 


' From the General Government solely and ex- 
‘clusively these benefits are obtained; and hence 


it is that I say that if the United States have the 
power to appropriate these public lands to Iowa 


‘to construct this railroad, it is better that we 


should appropriate that amount of money to 
cause the road to be constructed, and thus improve 
the value of the whole land and not of alternate 
sections, and let the money arising from the im- 
proved value of the land be put into the Treasury 
of the United States; and when we shall have 
been repaid the amount of appropriations for these 


i railroads, let them be national accommodations, 


and let those to whom the land belongs have a 
right to pass over the roads without taxation, Sir, 


that plan? Did we not make appropriations to 
construct that road in order to improve the value 
of our lands in the Western States? Certainly. 
And when the improvement'took place, what be- 
came ofthe road? Sir, the Senate well know that 
the declaration I made, and which may be carried 
out in argument, was true—that it was nothing 


i but a donation. 


But passing over that, as I desire to be brief on 
this occasion, we come to the public lands, and 
there are but few principles connected with them. 
How and for what purpose did we obtain these 
public lands? Prior to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, Virginia, by a compact, sold the North- 
Western territory to the United States; and I refer 
to that merely to show the relation subsisting 
between the Government. of the United States 
and the State of Virginia, arising out of that com- 
pact. What wasthat compact? It was that Vir- 
ginia ceded these lands on certain terms and limita- 
tions, restrictions, and conditions. And when they 
were all complied with, what was then to be done? - 
The contracting. party agreed that the whole of 


| the lands, after the payment of the public debt, 
' and after certain other conditions and stipulations 
, in that contract were complied with, were to inure 


to the benefit of all the States, Virginia ineluded. 


compact by the honest and worthy men ‘who 
made it? lt was that the lands belonged, even in 
kind, to the various States of the Union; and the 
law read by my friend from Kentucky, showing 
the distribution of these lands in kind, proves - 
that this cénstruction was cotemporaneous with 
the contract. Hence I allege that there is a con- 
struction of the compact between Virginia and the 
United States which settles the character of this 
paua ampat. What becomes of the relation 
tween the State of Virginia, and all other States 
included, with the General Government under this’: 
compact?’ If the remainder of the property, after 
the payment of the national debt and conipliance 
with the conditions therein specified, inured to the 


; benefit of the States, including Virginia, it made the 


United States a great landed proprietor, having an ' 
interest in the land in trust only, while the equitable 


| interest was in the several States: and the United 


States thereby became proprietor merely for the 
In 1802, when the articles of 


in nearly the express words, were there found, 
with the same privileges—that the remainder of the 
property, after compliance with certain conditions, - 
should inure to the whole of the States, Georgia 
included. This was one of the provisions of the 
articles of cession. There the United States again 


| became a landed proprietor, as trustee, under that 


compact. _ 
When we oi Louisiana, a new principle 
arose. All the lands obtained prior to that period, 


l pound, would you not appropriate the benefit to i had been obtained by a contract between the Gen- 
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eral Government and the States. In 1803, when 
we made a treaty with France, and obtained the 
landa in Louisiana, the question was very much 
agitated whether the Government of the United 
States had the power, under the Constitution, to , 
acquire territory in that way. But the power was , 
exercised. When the United States purchased 
the lands within the limits of Louisiana from 
France, the consideration was paid by the Govern- 
ment of the United States as the representative of 
the States, and the tide was taken by the United 
States. To whom did that title inure? The con- 
sideration being paid in money belonging to the 
States in the hands of the General Government, 
the utle inured to the benefit of those who paid 
the consideration; and after the payment of the 
consideration, the remainder of the lands in the 


possession of the Government of the United States, | 


were there, as all other lands are, for the benefit of 
all the States. If B paysa consideration for land, 
and the deed is taken by A, A becomes a trustee 
in law for the benefit of B. The United States 
having paid the money for the States for the land | 
in Louisiana, when that tide was made to the | 
United States, it inured to the benefit of the State 
of Louisiana as well as the other States. I go upon . 
this broad principle, that this Government has now 
settled the question of power over the public lands, | 
and has a right to dispose of them according to the 
principles of equity and justice, among the States, 
or use them for the general benefit of all. 

Just so when the lands in Florida were obtained 
by treaty. After the payment of the sum of money 
which had been given for them, the balance was 

into the Treasury with the same limitations 
and restrictions as other public lands. Thus has 
been acquired an immense body of domain, which 
is regulated, in part, by compacts and by treaties 
with other Governments; and the great question 
is, where did the tides to this property go? They 
went necessarily to the Government of the United 
States. But is it an absolute property, subject 
to no limitations and restrictions in behalf of the 
States? Itis admitted that the United States, being 
the trustee, the States are the beneficiaries. That 
is the principle on which I have argued, and I 


believe it to be a correct principle, and one which ` 


should control the disposition of the public lands. 
The first question is, how shall the lands be dis- 
posed of? {f answer, first, according to the terms | 
of the compact under which they were acquired. 
The lands obtained from Virginia and Georgia have 
written stipulations which ought to be conformed 
to; and a court of equity, if the case were between 
one individual and another, would decree the exe- 
cution of those restrictions and stipulations; and 
they are, thatafter the payment of certain debts, 
and making certain appropriations of land within 
their borders, the lands shall inure to the States. 
What States? The whole of the States, Virginia | 
included, tó be distributed upon the principles of 
justice and equity. Such has been the“Uivision 
of opinion and of parties among us, that some 
say, seep 
paying the general expenses of the Government, 
and then there will be equality in the distribution. 
That is my doctrine. If this could be done, if the 
roceeds of the publie lands could go into the 
rerai and be applied to the payment of the ex- 
penditures of the General Government, it would be 
equal and just towards all the States, and all the 
people of the States, and I should have no objec- 
tion to it whatever. One class of politicians in. 
this country at one time contended that the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands should be appropriated | 
to purposes of internal improvement. Another 
class maintained that Congress had no power to 
appropriate the public lands for the purpose of. 
internal improvement. That was long debated, 
and parties were divided upon that question for | 
a long time. But mark, now; those gentlemen ' 
who do not believe that Congress.has power to - 
appropriate money or land for internal improve- ' 
ments, willdo what? They say, you have, as the 
Congress of the United States, no such power, 
but we will tell you what you can do. ou can ` 
give the lands to a State, and the State can direct ` 
these lands to be applied to internal improvements. | 
Moreover, you can appropriate these lands, and | 
declare what the State shall do with them, that she , 
shall make a railroad—an internal improvement. - 
Now, sir, I suggest this question to you and to | 


all-the public lands for the purpose of | 


|: require that improvement to be made in order to 


|' increase its value to §2 50 per acre? Not so; 


theSenate: If Congress has not the power to do 
| this act, has it the power to delegate it to a State? 
' I think it must appear, clearly and conclusively, 


l! that Congress would not have the power to dele- 


gate that right to any single State. 
But, sir, I pass from these general propositions, 


and come down to the ease directly before us. 


What is the proposition here? Gentlemen say 
‘© We agree with you that Congress has no power 
to give us these public lands, unless she does it 
upon the principle that the remainder will be en- 


hanced in value coextensive with the amount. 


ye 


granted; or in other words, that each alternate 
section shall sell-for $2 50 per acre when the 
whole of the sections would sell for only $1 25 
_ per acre. That is the principle on which the 
: friends of this measure and these measures seek 
to take it out of the position in which I have 
laced it. 
t goes on the assumption that the alternate sec- 
tions are to increase in value. Let me refer my 
friend from Iowa to this point. The railroad from 
‘ Dubuque to Keokuck is about two hundred and 
: forty miles—that is the line as it now runs. 
Mr. JONES, of Iowa. I beg 
rdon; he is entirely mistaken. 
hundred and eighty miles. 
Mr. DAWSON. 


the Senator’s 


It will amount to nearly 


Now, what does that principle involve? ` 


1 to believe, and 


that road, is the most thickly populated and the 
most prosperous in the whole of that great valley. 
| Now, where is the balance of the public land to 
‘come from? Itis said that this improvement will 
. increase the value of the public land remaining to 
the United States. Sir, there is not a foot of ` 
land that can be obtained for $2 50 per acre for 
five miles along each side of that road, unless’ it 
be some of the poorer lands, which is valuable 
only for its timber. Where is the balance of the 
land to come from? The bill says, that in the 
event that five miles on either side of the road 
shall be taken up, or be subject to the right of pre- 
emption, then the State of fowa, throu f an agent 
appointed by. the (tovernor of that State, shall 
; have the right to extend the line fifteen miles on 
each side of that road, and the alternate sections 
when taken are not to be put down at $2 50 per 
acre, but are still to go at $1 25; and hence it is 
that all the lands taken tq build the road from 
Dubuque to Keokuck will not be taken from the 
sections which adjoin theline. And we are taught 
e country is taught to believe, 


|| that we are improving the public property and 


| 
It is only a` 


what I say. I takeit to be two hundred and forty ` 


* miles. 


ighty miles, and no more. 

Mr. DODGE, of lowa. My friend from Geor- 
gia refers tome. I suppose he desires to be cor- 
rect. f 

Mr. DAWSON. Certainly I do. 


` fore been advocated. 


throwing money into the Treasury by the passage 
of these bills; and that our liberality is for selfish 

peparen that the Government of the United 
` States does not lose a single dolar by the opera- 
tion. This, sir, is not sustained by the facts be- 


‘ | fore us; and it is unjust to the country,and unjust 
Mr. JONES. It amounts to one hundred and | 


to the principle on which these bills have hereto- 
It is time that we should 
resist it, and let something like justice and princi- 
ple prevail in the passage of these large appro- 
. priations. 


| But, Mr. President, E pass on from that. How 


Mr. DODGE. I will furnish him with the re- || is this road to run?. Mark it well, as it is ‘taken 
sult of a calculation by the draughtsman. of the |i under this bill—and ‘I have the map of Iowa be- 


Senate. He says: 


fore me, and she isa glorious State; and I admire 


“In compliance with your directions, I have made an |; the warmth, and energy, and success, with which 


estimate of the amount of lands vacant on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1851, in the alternate odd sections for fifteen miles on 

, each side of a direct line from Dubuque, via Cedar Rapids, 
lowa City, and Fairfield to Keokuck, and find 507,720 
acres. The distance is one hundred and ninety-five miles ; 
three sections on each side of the line would amount to 1,170 
sections, or 748,800 acres.” 


Mr. DAWSON. The Senator from Iowa says 
the distance is only one hundred and ninety-five 
miles. I went to the map for my information, but 
I may be mistaken. Now, this road of one hun- 
dred and ninety five miles is from two points on 
the Mississippi river, Dubuque and Keokuck, at 
' the mouth of the Des Moines river—not parallel 


with the Mississippi itself, for there the river ;: 
bends, and you make a line from the lower part :' 
dis the upper part of it-—one of the | 


of the ben 
. finest streams for navigation in the known world; 


ł 


i- 


her Senators defend her rights here. She is a 
owing and powerful State, and unless you check 
: her, she will have everything within her limits, 
and will proclaim in a few years: ‘* Here is the 
| great empress of the West!’’ Look at our ad- 
| vancement and our prosperity—every dollar of 
| which has been taken out of the Treasury of the 
| United States. These are truths which every gen-. 
i tleman should understand—truths which many 
| gentlemen already know. This road goes from 
, city to city, and then takes a bend more circuitous — 
than the po artery of our western water-courses. 
It goes through the seat of government, and then 
runs almost parallel with the great Des Moines: 
river. : 
I. will show you presently what the United 


| States did in 1846 for this great Des Moines river. 


and yet it is sought to.take the public land from | 
point to point on the same river for the pupos of ' 


making a. public improvement, alleging that for 
two ór three months in the year the ice obstructs 
the navigation of the river, and on this ground we 
-are.to appropriate 500,000 acres of the public land 
to build a railroad on the Mississippi river from 
the one point to the other point which I have 
‘named. You have to start at Dubuque on the 


Mississippi, and run one hundred and ninety-five | 


miles below. Now, sir, the first question to be 
bg ag is, is that one of the oppressive cases? 
, İs the public property in such a condition as to 


‘ every gentleman knows that itis not. Itis merely 
i a demand to get an appropriation for a particular 
‘ State, when the circumstances of the case do not 
‘justify or sustain it on the principle on which 
other bills of this kind have been passed. 
But let us go a little further. This road from 
Dubuque to Keokuck goes through one of the 
finest bodies of land in the whole valley of the 
; Mississippi river; and I am told—and I 


| tion, and I have got the population of the various 

| counties through which it passes—that it is already 

: a road which is in the hands of individuals and is 

: incorporated, and will pass through a countr 
which is largely populated. The county in whic 

: Dubuque lies has a population of upwards of ten 


i I also went | 
i to the map for the purpose of obtaining informa- | 


+ 


| that? 


| buque and Keokuck. 


! thousand; and three fourths of the public land from- 


: Dubuque to Keokuck, five miles right and left of 
that road, have already been taken up, and- the 
peers of the country in the neighborhood of 


There it runs. Well, Mr. President, what injury 
is this to inflict upon others? Have we looked to 
Have we, in our wild and fanciful manner 
| of disposing of the'public lands, looked to the in- 
juries imposed upon individuals and corporations? 
Where aretht Senators from IHindis? They ought 
to look to this, and they would feel it, but from 
the fact of having had their arms up to their elbows 
in the Treasury. They dare not come out and 
advocate the interests of their own citizens, be- 
; cause they stand on soft ground, remembering the 
| old proverb, that ‘ those who live in glass-houses 
i should not throw stones.” Who owns the road 
from Chicago, in Illinois, to Cairo? There is the’ 
road from Rock Island to Lasalle, and the road 
from Burlington to Peoria, all starting on the IHi- 
nois side of the Mississippi river, between Du- 


Mr. SHIELDS. As my colleague is not-here, 
I would beg of my honorable friend. from Géorgia 
to explain what he meant when he said that we 
had had our arms up to the elbows in the Treas- — 


ury? 

Mr. DAWSON. I meant to say “up to the . 
shoulders.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish the honorable Senator- 
from Georgia would confine himself to the ques- 
tion of tand, and not branch off to money, hecause 
suspicions might arise, particularly against my 
colleague. [A laugh.} 

Mr. DAWSON. Why, I must say that I was 
not the least astonished that the colleague of the 
honorable Senator from Illinois was instantly 
nominated for the Presidency, after he got the ap- 
propriation. I will have it all out presently; and 
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my friend from Illinois knows very well, ifhehas ' 
not forgotten his Euclid, that two things whirh 
are equa! to the same thing are equal to each other; _ 
and let me ask him, if lands are equivalent to 
money, what is the difference between morey and | 
lands® Are they not piain equivalents ? ; 

But these are the truths. "These railroads (the 
HMinois railroads) are now being constructed, or in | 
operation, and all by individual enterprise; and | 
yet weare authorizing, by legislation, lowa to come 
in conflict with these various companies. These 
companies cannot be heard even by the Senators 
of their own State; because the State of Illinois, 
as I will show you presently, has made one of 
the most masterly operations that any State in this 
Union has ever dene, but at no expense of the 
State. Sir, is this all? F have now disposed of 
the road from Dubuque to Keokuck, and shown 

ou that it will not increase the price of the public 
and,and [ have shown the character of the country 
through which the road passes; and if I ever move 
from that part of the country where [ now reside, 
and go to he West, and if the Senators from Iowa 
are then living, I will settlein their neighborhood. 

And what next? Under this same bill—and I 
desire the Senate and the country to understand 
it—there is another road running—where? Mark 

u, running one hundred and ninety-five miles 

rom point to point on the great Mississippi river. 
Then there is a little place on the Iowa side of 
the Mississippi river, called Davenport, from 
which place they start another railroad, and run 
it directly through the seat of government, lowa 
City, passing over this road from Dubuque to 
Keokuck, at right angles through the City of 
Towa. I estimate the length of this latter road at 
three hundred miles; but Senators say it is two 
hundred and forty. I think my estimate is right. 
This road makes a cross in passing over the road ii 
from Dubuque to Keokuck to the seat of govern- |! 
ment of Iowa, and n crucifixion it is. hose | 
interest does it affect? Whose money builds this 
great city in the interior of the State of Towa, and 
passes one road directly through it from east to 
west, and another atricht angles to it? From bank 
to bank between the Mississippi and the Missouri 
rivers, the Senator says is two hundred and fort 
miles. But taking the map, it is three hundred 
miles and more. What is all this done for? They 
say it is done for the improvement of the public 
jands. The railroad route directly down from 
Jowa City to the Mississippi river, at Davenport, 

ses, according to the map, and according to the 

information which I have obtained, one of the 
most beautiful regions in the great valley of the 
Mississippi; but all of itis taken up, and now in 
a fine state of cultivation, and it is the pride and 
glory of that young State. 

Well, if you cannot get the lands on the line of 
the road on the right and left, where are you to 
get them? Why, you are to go off thirty miles, 
and pick up the lands there. But you do not im- 
prove those lands adjacent the value of a single 
cent. And yet they come here, and announce to |: 
Congress and to the country that these appropri- | 
ations are asked for on the ground that the United `` 
States do not lose a single dollar, but that the re- | 
maining property is appreciated in value. Now, 
when we set up a principle as true, Jet us under- : 
stand whether the principle or the truth be there. 
Why, sir, it is wild and fanciful for us to legislate 
upon this plan, and I see, by the smiling counte- 
nance of the Senator from Towa, {Mr. Jones,} 
who has popped up here, day after day, to urge 
attention to this bill, that he has got the sympathy 
of the whole Senate, under the belief that he is 

oing to do something great and glorious for the 
tnited States by increasing the value of the public 
lands, when, as f understand, there are no public i 
lands within five. miles of the road_on either side. 

Now these are facts which no man can deny. 
Let no Senator go home to his people and say, I 
have given away these lands to increase the value 
of others; because it will bea mistake. Let the 
people be informed as to this matter. Letus stand | 
upon principle, and do justice. No man upon this 
floor has ever heard me utter a word of opposition 
to anything founded in justice and right. But ` 
when yon come to put your hands into the Treas- | 
ury of the United States, to aid one section or i: 
Btate at the expense of the reat, L am required by | 
principles of justice and honor to oppose and do i 
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; companies, within the narrowest strip of land in 
: any portion of this country where internal im- 
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what I can to prevent it; for the Jand is not mine 


| to dispose of. Were it my own, I might do with 
‘itas P 


leased. 

But, Mr. President, is thisall? Tt would really | 
be an interesting thing if Senators would take this | 
map of Iowa, as I have done, and examine it as I |! 
did. I did this, because | wished to be honestly |. 
advised and correctly informed. I have the map 
here before me, and I have traced out all these 
routes; and what are they? After passing Iowa 
City, approaching the great Missouri, what do 
you find? You come to a country perhaps a hun- 
dred miles from the river, that has not been aur- 
veyed to this day. 1 will ask the Senator from 
lowa, whether the lands on the banks of the Mis- 
souri have been surveyed and formed into counties? 

Mr. JONES, of lowa. Certainly, they are sur- 


veyed. 

Mr. DAWSON. Then they are not settled. 

Mr. JONES. There are settlements; but I be- 
lieve, however, the land is not surveyed for the 
whole distance. 

Mr. DAWSON. That is the point which I 
wished to get at. When you pass lowa City for 
twenty-five miles, you go througha country which 
is unsettled and only partly surveyed, and not in 
market; and for the purpose of increasing the value 
of that land, you say, give us the right to build 
the railroad without any limitation with regard to 
time within which to complete the road. They 
say, we want an appropriation to give us posses- 
sion of the land, and as the country grows up, 
these lands will improve and belong to the State 
of Towa, and then we will build the road. But 
they call for the lands now, If a railroad were 
to be dropped from heaven, and laid between Iowa 
City and the Missouri river, it could not support : 
itself, for there is no population there; and yet | 
we are called on to adopt this measure. I am 
told that Iam too fond of land. No, I am fond - 
of justice and I love liberality, and if your cause 
was one that you could stand upon, and which 
you could defend upon principle of right and upon 
just liberality, I would sustain it. : i 

But, Mr. President, I said something about the | 
river Des Moines. And mark you, sir, Keokuck | 
is the point where the great Des Moines river en- 
ters into the Mississippi, and it runs nearly at an 
angle of forty-five degrees through the State of 
lowa; and lowa City is between the Mississippi 
and the Des Moines rivers. The Des Moines 
river is one of the finest navigable streams in the 
whole West. Has Government done anything 
for the Des Moines river? Why is it that this 
little spot of earth between the lowa and Missis- 
sippi and Des Moines rivers should be calling for 
appropriations from Government more advantage- 
ous than any spot in the Union, not even except- 
ing the region around Boston. Why is it 80?, 
It is altogether owing to the energy, skill, and - 
fine representative qualities of the Senators from . 
Iowa, and their popularity here. 

But I have found that it is almost impossible for 
me to geta proposition adopted; and when we 
wish to advance the interests of the States we rep- ; 
resent, we had better watch them. Now, air, tet 
me read the act passed in’ 1846, to show what 
was doneon the Des Moines. In 1846the follow- ` 
ing act was passed, and listen to what it says: 

‘ Be it enacted, §c., That there be, and hereby is, granted 
to the Territory of Iowa, for the parpose of aiding aaid 
Territory to improve the navigation of the Des Moines 
river from its month to the Racoon Fork (so called) in said 
Territory, one equal moiety, in alternate sections, of the 
public lands (remaining unsold, and not otherwise dis ed 
of, encumbered, or appropriated) in a strip five miles in 
width on each side of said river; to be selected within said 
Territory by an agent or agents to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor thereof, subject to the approval of the Becretary of 
the Treasury of the United States.” : 


And then it goes on to say, that if one section is 


‘taken up, they are to go to another. Now, how 


many acres of land were granted under this act 
I have ascertained that it amounts to 
1,400,000 acres. Add that to the 1,800,000 acres 


i pronesed to. be appropriated by this bill, and you : 


ave 3,200,000 to be granted to this State or to 


provements are being or have been made. Where 
do these lands come from. Look at it! Why, : 
some of the lands on the Des Moines are worth 
#2 an acre. There are many acres in Michi 

which would sell at that price. So in Illinois. 


ar 


, rected. For 


When Iowa was a Territory, in her territorial 
character, we gave her alternate sections of land 
five miles on each side of the river, making ten 
miles in width up the valley of the Dea Moines, 
the value of the whole of which to-day would be 
$10 an acre, making $14,000,000 if the lands were 
held to this day. “These lands were granted to 


‘improve the Des Moines river, and were taken in 


1846; yet I am charged with illiberality and injus- 
tice to the new States! Why, the representatives 
of the old States should rather be charged with 
illiberality and injustice to their constituents, by 
permitting acommon benefit, obtained hy common 
treasure and common blood, to he thus improperly 
taken and distributed. I have no unkindness to- 
wards Iowa—none at all. Iam merely speaking 
the truth; and I form an issue on any assertion 
which I make. If Iam wrong in any single as- 
sertion, l hope to be corrected; for 1 wish to sry 
merely what ia the truth. Ido not refer to lowa 
out of any unkindness to her. I merely illustrate 
the principle by reference to that State, as the bill 
before us proposes a grant to her. I look at the 
great whole. I amopposed to the appropriations of 
the public treasure of this country, whether land 
or money, for local or sectional objects. As new 
States are added day after day, they call for ap- 
propriaHane of public lands, either by their Legis- 
atures, or they wish to have them given to com- 
panies; and strange to say, we have appropriated 
millions of acres without the Legislatures of the 
States asking for the appropriations! Senators 
rise and tell us for what purpose it is wanted, and 
under such mistaken apprehensions we vote the 
appropriations. Tam not now speaking of lowa. ' 
I will look into Tlinois. I am sorry that one of 
the Senators from Illinois (Mr. Dovaras] is not 
now in his seat; but many Senators who were 
with me on this floor when the Jllinois railroad. 
bill was passed, will recollect that it was said that 
it would be four hundred miles long from Chicago 
to Cairo; in other words, from the furthest north- 


‘ ern boundary of Illinois down to its most southern 
: on the Mississippi. Alternate sections were do- 


nated for ten miles in width. I opposed it then 
on the ground of its injustice; but I was not even 
aided by many friends from the old States. I 
then proclaimed the injustice of it; but E was not 
sustained. 1 saw that the rights of the old States 
were to be thrown over; and I saw what would 
be the result. The Senator from Illinois threw 
himself in for railroads yet in embryo, and took 
land lying six hundred and ninety miles along for 

oad as I will show you. Upon that, I suppose, 
he thought he would ride triumphantly right off 
to the White House, and he is driving there now. 
I do not wish to interfere with the gentleman’s 


‘ aspirations, but I do not like to pay for his plat- 


form. 
I have a statement before me showing the lands 
grantedqunder the Illinois bill. I call upon Sen- 


; ators and [call upon the country to look this 


matter in the face, and see whether we, (the old 
States,) can pass these bills and do injustice to our- 
selves. Does any Senator on this floor know the 


‘| length of the road from Chicago to Cairo, for 


which we granted lands during the last Congress? 
If Iam wrong in my statement 1 wish to be cor- 
at road, which was unsurveyed; 
which was not located; which was not called for 


_ except by the imagination of Senators; from Chi- 


cago down to Cairo, instead of appropriating lands 


. for the length of four hundred miles, as was rep- 


resented, we appropriated for six hundred and 
ninety miles, including the branches. We appro- 
priated money, or land, which is its equivalent, for 
two hundred and ninety miles of railroad which we 


, did not know we were building. Yet you will not’ 


vote a dollar for a light-house, for a fortification, 
or for an improvement in any of the old States, 
unless surveys have been made and estimates have 
been presented. Still, you will suffer Senators and 
others from the northwestern country to come 
here and take more in millions than you would 
grant to the other States in thousands, and call it 


correct legislation, and charge those who oppose’ 


it, and make these presentations of facts to the 
country, with a want of liberality and justice. 
Here then is a mistake. Instead of granting lands 
for a railroad four hundred miles in extent, we 
were granting lands for a railroad six hundred 
and ninety miles long; and we did not know it! 
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Let us go a little further. The land which was | 
granted under that act was taken up by Illinois; | 
and how many acres do Senators suppose it was? |; 
Why 2,700,000 acres of land. My friend from | 
[inois knows it to be so. l do not blame the | 
Senators from that State for it. They presented ` 
the claim. They made no misrepresentation. They | 
were asked for no information as to the true con- 
dition of affairs; and they said to us “If you |: 
are willing, let it pass;’’ and gloriously for them 
it did pass. I will show you now how it was | 
carried out, who were the beneficiaries, and what 
was the object and character of the appropriation. 

Mr.SHIELDS. Will the honorable gentleman | 
permit me to ask on what basis his calculation is |: 
founded? . ' ; Ltt 
`: Mr. DAWSON. From information given by 
the colleague of the honorable Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. [wish to know the authority | 
of the gentleman for saying that the road ia six 
hundred and ninety miles long. 

. Mr. DAWSON. 1 learn from the gentleman’s 
colleague that the main road, including the branch 
to Galenaand the other branches, will be six hun- 
dred and ninety miles long. - 
© Mr. SHIELDS. The road from Chicago to |: 
Cairo will not be quite four hundred miles long, |: 
but Í find that the gentleman includes the branches. 

Mr. DAWSON. The six hundred and ninety 
miles include all. It is immaterial whether it is ` 
cross firing or direct firing, the lands have been 
taken. The Senator. corrects me on a part that . 
does not involve any principle. I have not said : 
that the Senators from Illinois acted wrongly. If 
[ was a constituent of theirs, l should probabi 
have approved of. their course, by which their ; 
State got 2,700,000 acres of land to construct | 
six -hundred: and ninety miles of, read. What 
does the Senate suppose, what does the country -| 
suppose has become of these 2,700,000 acres of 
land, which are said to be the finest lands in _IIli- 
nois, and all the lands in that country are said to || 
be-of excellent quality. It is one of. the most ' 
beautiful countries in the West. I was reading `, 
the other day the remarks of a gentleman on the 
subject, and he astonished me; he says it is the 
finest part of God’s globe—the finest country on 
which civilized man ever. settled—promising, 
healthful, and fertile. Two million seven hun- 
dred thousand acres of this land have been taken 
fot. the construction of the Illinois railroad. 
Why, it is but a little more. than one year since 
awe passed the bill authorizing the appropriation 
of this amoynt of publio lands to build the.-rail- 
road. Illinois, through her Legislature, passed 
an act authorizing certain agents to dispose of 
these lands to companies -who would construct 
these railroads. Those agents disposed of these 
lands to a company formed in Boston and New 
York; {through their agent, Mr. Rantoul, who 
made a speech.in the other House on this subject 
a short time ago which astonished me, coming. 
from a Representative of one of the old States,) 
who undertook to build these railroads and com- 

lete them in four years from this date. Illinois, | 

believe, reserves to herself seven per cent. of the |; 
gross receipts of these railroads thus to be built |; 
with the proceeds of 2,700,000 acres of the public 
lands. This number of -acres is now in the hands |! 
of a company formed in Boston and New York, 
who, in their corporate character, are the sole and 
exclusive owners of the land. . =- 

Mr. SHIELDS. Lest there might be some 
misapprehension about this subjèct; Í would take |; 
occasion to staté that the company only get con- 
trol of the länd as they make the railroad. ‘They 
are not the absolute proprietors; they ony obtain 
the lind in proportion to the progress of the road. 
If they fail, the land reverts to the State. f 

Mr. DAWSON. Exactly. TheSenator’s state-. 
ment shows that the company receives the. land. 
in installments, ingtead of getting it all at” once. 
What undertaker would pay a man $5,000,000 for 
work and labor to be executed? He would | 
no} pay at all until all the work was done. It is |i- 
admitted, however, that the title to the land is | 
vested contingently.in the company, and as they . 
finish the road from point to point, the title abso- 
lutely vešts in them. I have gone into the esti- 
mates and-calculations, and I find that the-cost of 
building a railroad‘in that country will not exceed 
$10,000 a mile for laying down the rails, including 
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. and worth at least ten dollars an acre. 


~i acted properly, that might have been done by the 


, into the Treasury. 


| and rights of the States which we represent here, || 


| try, it'would be wrong, because, under the Con- |; 
i as 1 before observed, made by a gentleman in the 
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excavations, embankments, and superstructures. 

The cost for these, and then for putting on the en- 

gines and cars for these six hundred and ninety || 
miles will be $6,900,000. What is now the esti- 
mated value of this land by the corporators them- 
selves—by the gentlemen of the corporation in 
Illinois? The Senators from Illinois know its 
value. Itis the finest land, as is admitted by the 
Senators, in the whole valley of the Mississippi, |: 
There are i: 
2,700,000 acres of land gone into the hands. of | 
this company, to build a railway worth to them. 
$27,000,000. Thus, by our legislation here, this 

company will receive a profit of $21,000,000 on six | 
hundred and ninety miles of railroad. If we had | 


i! 

i 

li 
i 


United States, and the same profits been received 
And yet it is said that this is 
honest and just legislation towards every section of |, 
country! Why, it is an outrage upon the justice |: 


and one which ought not to be again permitted to 
occur... 

Nor is this all. These gentlemen say that they | 
will not allow a division of the lands, and will not 
let the old States hold landa within the limits of | 
the State of Iowa or Illinois, pr any other of the |: 
new States. They tell us they will net allow other ‘! 
States to hold lands within their limits. Is a State | 
more unkind'than individuals? Ilinois will allow 
a corporation of individuals to own 2,700,000 acres | 
of land within her limits. I present this to show : 
that al! these ideas are fanciful. They are unjust |, 
to ourselves, and unjust to the country... It.did : 
not become us, as representatives of the people, || 
intending to do what is right and just between || 
State and State.. Why may not a State hold lands |; 
within another State? Could not the Governor of | 
Georgia have gone to Illinois and purchased the | 
lands as Governor, by undertaking to execu'e.the 
contract, and then he could have held the land? . 
Why, where is the-constitutional provigion to pre- |; 
vent one State holding land within the limits of i 
another? Nowhere. This is the reasoning got 1 
up to encourage what are called State-Rights men || 
to support these appropriations. Here is the | 
working of the system now illustrated before the |i 
country, and [want the country to know it— 
2,700,000 acres of land have gone into the hands 
of a company to build a road six hundred and | 
ninety miles long, which will cost $6,900,000; and |; 
the land is worth not a dollar less than $27,000,000. 
Then here are $21,000,000 gone by our legislation | 
into the hands of a company—gone by our legis- 
dation: when we were not thinking of what we were 
doing. This is no, fancy sketch. f am_telling |: 
the truth, and gentlemen know it, and I stand | 
by it. : A 
Bat, Mr. President, I. promised to be short, and | 
I have been. I have taken everything in the way 
of a calculation out of my speech, because my 
‘frienda from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] and 
Tennessee [Mr.. BeLL] argued those matters so 
fully that l felt it would be unjust to the indul- 
gence of the Senate to go over them. I haveonl 
gone over questions which they did not touch |: 
upon. What next occurs? My friend from Mis- |; 
souri [Mr.-Geyer] talked about the great cone 
necting link which was to run and bind this coun- |: 


es 


| try together by iron bars. . ‘That was the idea, ` 


though, pethaps, E am a little more. fanciful than `‘; 
he was. And h> said that these appropriations |: 
were made tocarry on great roads, for the pur- |; 
pose of internal transportation upon land: from i 
‘place to place. Thatis true. Now, let me pre- |, 
sent a fact to this country. You say, gentlemen, |; 
that it is for the public good you do this; and if it |; 
did not increase the prosperity of the whole coun- |; 


atitution, we have no power to benefit.a part at 
the expense of the whole. Yau say you want to 
form a great connecting link in the country. Let || 
us begin at Boston. ho built the railroad from 
Bostén to. New York? Who built the railroads 
from New -York to Philadelphia, from Philadel-. 
phia to Baltimore, from Baltimore to Washington, 
and on, on, until you strike the Georgia line? 
These are great connecting links for transporta- 
tion, for convenience, for rapidity. Who built 
them? They were built by the people; they were 
built by individual capital and enterprise. What 
people? The people of the United States, equally 


' that route to Missouri. 
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entitled and equally bound first for the benefits, 
and then for the consequences, of ourgovernment. 
These people did it. And when you get tomy 
own State, one of the youngest of the Old Thir- 
teen, which was kept down for years and years 
because she could not extend her possessions co- 


; extensive with her lines or limits, as they were in 
i the possession and occupancy of the Indians— 


when she saw the condition in which the country 
was placed—when she perceived that a connection 
with the North and South was desirable—that in- 
tercourse must be rapid and improve our knowl- 
edge of each other, increase our affections for 


` each other, and make us love our Government and 


love one another—she did what? In the midst of 


_her poverty what did she do? She commenced 


the line which had ended by the railroad from 
Charleston to Augusta. She commenced on the 
Georgia bank of the Savannah river, and with her 
own enterprise and with her own money ran that 
road to the Valley of the Mississippi, and it is now 
in full operation. She went over to Tennessee, 
and asked an act of incorporation and permission 
to run her road through that State until we should 
strike the waters of the valley of the great Mis- 
sissippi; and I will invite my friend from Missouri 

(Mr. Arcuison,] who said that Georgia wanted 
lands, and would be quiet if she only got them—I 
will invite him, I say, to return home with me by 
I will pass him over that 
road at the rate of twenty miles an hour—over 
mountains and through tunnels. I will place him 
upon the waters of his own great West by steam, 
from one end of Georgia to the other, and [ will 
connect him with a steam-boat tocarry him inthe 
direction he wishes, and then I will ask him to tell 
me why was all this done, and by whom: Now, 
who joins the roads at Cairo with this link of ours? 
We have now eleven hundred miles of railroad—at 
the. expenditure of a capital of something like 
$7,000,000 within our own State, all paid out of 
our own funds—running to the valley of the Missis- 
sippi; and when you get to Cairo, and want to go 
up to Chicago to see the President, if he should 
ever be there, what do you do? When you land 
from your steam-boat at Cairo, and go over that 
road to Chicago, six hundred and ninety miles 
with its branches, if the honorable Senator from 
Missouri should ask who built it, the people of 
Hlinois would stand on that road and look as 
majestic, as magnificent, and as consequential as 
if it had been done out of their own money and 
by their own hands, when they got from us 
six hundred and ninety miles of railroad built 
at-an expense to the Government of the United 
States of $6,900,000, and by the contract for 
which a company will make $21,000,000. That 
will be the result; and then for the Senator to 
say that Georgia wants her share! It Illinois is 
entitled to this great benefit, why is not Massa- 
chusetts or Georgia. Because Georgia has done 
these things by her enterprise and energy, is it 
a reason why any fair, just, or honorable man 
should say: You have done the work already; 


| you have expended labor and money, and ought 


to be satisfied? No, sir. The question which 
ought to be apprehended is this, whose money is 
How should it be divided? To whom does 
it belong? But my friend, I believe, will go with 
me, and when he gets into Georgia will say: By- 
the-bye you ought to have your share. e says 
that now; but he is fearful of endangering the bill 
by the adoption of this amendment. 

] said—lI make the observation now, and it can 
be explained—I was astonished when Í saw the 
course of some Senators and Representatives from 
the old thirteen States, upon the land bills, who 
come out to vindicate the right of the new States 
to take up all these public lands. I read a speech, 


other branch of the Legislature, which perfectly 
astounded me, vindicating these vast appropria- 
tions of the public money or public lands, and de- 


i nying to his own State the right to have her share. 


L asked why is it so? When! came to search it 
out, I found he belonged to one of the companies 
which purchased these 2,700,000 acres of land 
from Hlinois. I make this as no charge. It may 
have been all honest and fair; but I can see how 
it is that gentlemen here to-day jumped upon the 
Baltie, because it was the representative of capi- 
tal, and denounced the idea that capital should be 
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I ticipate in the advantages growing out of them? iat what Illinois has got; look at what Iowa has 


' Is there a Senator on this floor who dares, in vio- || got; look at what Indiana has got; look at all 
‘ lation of his own good sense, getup and announce |! the new States; they are making railroads charm- 
‘ that each State in this Union is not entitled to its |, ingly, successfully, and prosperously at our ex- 


members in their course ‘here; and yet you will : 
do acts here that give capital to the amount of | 
$27,000,000 to those who combine together to do 


a thing, in consequence of your own legislation. 
. I trust these gentlemen will become alarmed at 
this idea, that the public lands are all to go into the 
hands of capitalists. Where is the Senator from 
Wisconsin, [Mr. Wa xer,] that he does not raise | 
his voice against this accumulation of wealth and ` 
property in the hands of great landed proprietors 
and moneyed corporations? Not a word is said; 
but let Georgia, Massachusetts, or North Caro- 
lina, or any other of the old States, ask for what 


share of the public lands? Is there one who dare '! pense. Gentlemen of the new States, will you not 


do it? And yet they will waive that question, and | 
. adopt a course of policy by : 

principle in their action. They will not dare to 

avow it in their places in the Senate, but they are ; 
' pursu 


do something to aid us? If you intend to do us 


which they deny the |: justice, what time will be better than this to be- 


‘gin? What evidence can you give of a returning 


ing a policy that will by degrees sap the |' 


whole of the public lands, take from them, time after ` 


time, the best land, granting two or three hundred 
miles at a time to particular neighborhoods, like 
the Des Moines; and then at another time making ' 


Jasny ought to be given her, and they will say, . a grant of lands ten miles deep for an extent of . 


o: we will never submit to such a great landed ` six or seven hundred miles, and all this for the .. ¢ t 
` States, founded upon the justness and propriety of 


proprietor within the limits of our States. Look ` benefit of individual States, and without any re- 
at the question, and meet it fairly. R gard to an equal distribution. ' 
But gentlemen ask where is the power thus to: If we, the members of the Senate of the United 
dispose of the public lands as we desire? I have States, composed of sixty-two persons, were part- 
taken occasion to look at this thing, and just let: ners in this great land fund, and owned it as the ' 
me state what Congress have done. Congress | United States do, if two of us lived in every Siate | 
have made grants to communities and individuals | of this Union, if we held the lands under the same : 
for various purposes. They have made grants to compacts, under the same articles of agreement, | 
the States for education, for internal improve- ` under the same treaties that the United States hold 
ments, for public buildings, and have evengranted them, is there a man who would violate his honor 


! 


+ your legislation. 
; clare that this distribution shall never take place, 


sense of doing that justice to us which the com- 

act and the articles of cession require should be 

one, than to allow this amendment to pass? It is 
small and limited, to be sure—scarcely enough to 
do much good. Still, if adopted, it would be the 
beginning of a system founded upen equity and 
justice, which might grow, and grow, until con- 
tent and satisfaction would reign throughout those 


But if you stop now, and de- 


my word for it, this public land question will be 
the great question that will disturb the harmony 


_ of parties and the aspirations of individuals. I am 


resolved, for one, that this injustice to the State 
which I, in part, represent, shall never be perpe- 
trated by any set of men with my a . If 


pprova 
: they do me injustice in a case where I am clearly 


lands to corporations, &c., for education, and : and that faith which is due to integrity, by saying | 


granted them for the deaf and dumb. Where did — that he would dispoxg of these lands to the injury : 
you get the power from the Constitution to do all | of his distant friends in other States, by giving the 


these things? If you can benefit all the rest of benefit of them only to individuajs living inthe ; 
| when it is claimed, and when he knows he ought 
, to doit. 


the world, why can you not benefit the old States? State in which the lands lie? And if they were to 
Where is the principle in the Constitution that doso, would not the Supreme Court of the United 


gives you the power to do that for others that you ` States instantly arrest this attempt to deprive one or |. 
cannot do for your own? It is an insult to the | more of the copartners of their just rights, and 


understanding, and caleulated merely to awaken `. force them by the whole power of the Government 
fears in the minds of the people anid keep them `; todo justice among one another? Yet here we. 
confused on this subject; but if light ever fully |. are, without any just cause, without any good | 
dawns upon them, and they see how these public |: reason for it, disposing of our public lands in just | 
lands are taken from them, woe be unto that man ': the same megua and improper manner. 
or that party that seeks to deprive them of their | Mr. President, let me suggest that this is the 
rights. But is that all? You have given land to | only question remaining between the two old 
cultivators, to men to raise olives, and to raise; parties of the country. The tariff is settled. The 
pes from which to make wine. Where did |. question of internal improvements is settled. 
you get that power, when you cannot give lands |, Neither is now strictly a Whig or a Democratic 
to the State of Georgia, or Kentucky, or North ;| question. Portions of both parties take different 
Carolina, or Massachusetts, to educate even the ': sides in regard to them. The disposition of the 
poor, and save them from starvation? You can- ' publiclands is now the anly question left unsettled; 


: which should be looked into. 


not do that!. Oh, no! but you can give them to ` and I wish now to present this idea. Is it ae 
foreigners to cultivate the olive and preps: and : is it prudent for Congress to legislate in such a 
then to stand up before an honest and intelligent | way as to give dissatisfaction to any portion of the | 
community and tell them you cannot do this, for country in relation to their rights? And is it not |: 
you have not the power. Gentlemen who do that | known that this partial mode of distributing the 


must have very little respect for the intelligence’ public lands has produced discontent? And this || 


of the people. I feel amazed at these arguments, ` discontent will grow greater and greater as more | 


and I feel worse than astonished when I find them 
prevail in some sections of the country over the 
minds of the people. 

But is this all? Since that period, you have 
given lands to Lafayette, an individual. . It was all 


and more acts are passed of this character and 
i description.: If this is the ony question remain- 
| ing, what ought we to do? Settle it; adjust it. 


Do it amicably; do it with justice; and do it with | 


unlimited liberality towards the new States. Lam | 


right. You have made a donation of the proceeds one of those who, in such a distribution, would 

of the public lands. Now, if you are entitled to | go as far as the farthest in being liberal towards | 
the proceeds of the public lands, will any one tell |: the new States—towards the younger members.of 
me what. is the difference between the land and the f the Confederacy, who have had to grow up-in the n 
money for which it wassold? Where is the prin- || wilderness and the forest. I will do for them as ʻ; 
ciple of the Constitution which says you have a || much as any other man. But we all know what- | 
right to sell the lands and then divide the money, || has been done for them. My worthy friend from |; 
but which prevents you from dividing the lands | Kentucky (Mr. Unperwoop] has told you of the | 
among the States, and letting them dispose of them || advantages they havereceived; and Í have, through 

in their own way? There is none at all. It is ‘| lis kindness, before me here a statement of what 
discreditable to the country to attempt to infuse `. the three per cent. fund, and the two per cent. fund | 
such distinctions into the minds of the people, | granted to the new States, have amounted to. And 
and lead them from the main object in view. And, :! how much do you suppose has been paid out of 
Mr. President, what do we all submit to? I ap- | the Treasury under these land laws, in actual cash, 
peal now not to the old thirteen States alone, but : to the new States? Four millions and some hun- ;; 
to all the States which have come into the Union '' dreds of thousands of dollars—all gone to them :. 
whose lands are nearly gone. What is the effect 
of this policy upon our own section of the coun- |: they have received for educational purposes and 
try? We are called upon here to vote away pub- || for purposes of internal improvements. `I do not ;; 
lic lands in this way—for what? To diminish our ` mention this for the purpose of creating discontent, | 
population, to urge them to emigration and seduce | or dissatisfaction: nor does it spring from. any — 
them from the old States, thereby impairing the | feeling of unkindness towards the new States. ': 
value of our own lands at home, and increasing | What I say, is, that we have showed liberality | 
the value of those in the new States, all at our | upon liberality; and if the representatives of the `! 
expense. And yet we are called upon to sustain ; néw States are willing to come to an equitable ‘|; 
these propositions. Gentlemen see it, and under- || adjustment of this question, I want to know when | 


stand it. But I will not comment upon: or illus- | 
trate these positions. I hasten to a conclusion. 

I drop everything else, and come down to the. 
last point upon which I shall speak. The great | 
question which has been presented is, what dis- | 
tribution shall be made of the public lands? Are | 
the States of the Union all equally entitled to par- ; 


; that which is made by the amendment of my | 


“we want it to educate dur poor people; we want | 
it to increase our internal improvements. Look | 


they are going to begin? Was there ever a more 


H 


i; modest, diffident, unassuming request made, than |, 


| acres for the old States. He says, give it to us; | 


| friend from Kentucky? He asks 14,000,000 of | 


1 


| 


entitled to justice, I shall calculate that they would 
do me injustice on other grounds; and I may make 
it a foundation upon which I would makea stand, 
even against a friend who would not do us justice 


This public land question should not only be 
made a question in politics, but it should be made 
a question in morals. By what right can we here 
combine together to take from one another’s peo- 
ple that which justly should be devoted and ap- 

ropriated to their use, contrary to the law of the 
ln and the moral law? Are we to forget every- 
thing here, and go into one common mêlée for the 


| purpose of seeing who can get the most? There- 


is a want of morality in that which I cannot ap- 
prove. I would prefer that a man should win my 
fortune, and then enjoy himself in splendor upon 


it, than to get it in such a way as this. There is | 


a want of morals, and a want of- principle in this, 
I make no ch 
against anybody. We haveforgotten what ig due. 
to each other. The section of the country in which 
I reside, is willing that the proceeds of these lands 
should be paid into the- Treasury, and be appro- 


' priated for the payment of the general expenses of 


the Government. I have so voted. But the repre- 
sentatives of the new States will not permit it to be, 
done hereafter. It is given away for every otlier 
purpose than that which would benefit the people 


_ of the old States. I have looked into this matter 


in every form and shape; and the more } have 
looked into it, the more I have become discon- 


` tented with the manner in which the public lands 


have been appropriated. I have felt the necessity 
of a system founded upon equity and justice, by 
which the public lands may be disposed of. When 
will the period arrive when that may be done? 

ever, unless we begin; and there is no better time 
to begin than the present. Henee itis that I-say, 
that if this proposition is rejected, it wil show 


| that you never intend to adopt any proposition by 
i; which’ the`old States ‘of this Confederacy may. be. 


benefited by the public lands. 
will understand you.- 


` If that is done, we 
“E ask pardon for having detained the Senate so 


: long; and I assure them that it was not- my inten- 


“ already, besides the immense quantity. of land- `; 
', not be taken now. 


tion, when Í arose, to have spoken more than 
thirty minutes. Ben gai 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. [hope the question will, 

I think it would be better that 
it should not now be taken. The truth is, that if 
ou force me to vote at this time, I do not know 
ut that I shall haveto contradict myself.. I stated 
the-other day that if my amendment was not ac- 
ceptable to the Senate, I should still vote for the 
bill. I told the worthy chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands this morning, that I doubted 
very much whether I ought todo so. And under 
which have been inspired by the speech 
of my friend from Georgia, I really feel almost 
disposed to retract my former assertion, that [ in- 
tended to vote for the bill in any event. I feel.a 
sense of the injustice which has been practiced 
towards the old States to such an extent, that I 
do not know whether, if something like justice is 


i 


the feelin 


` 
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not done ta my own State, I can vote for the bill. 
1 therefore hope that the question will not be 
pressed at this fate period of the day, 
may lie over in order that we may all think about ' 
it, and that, as the speaking is pretty well over, 
when we meet again we may be prepared to take 
up the bill and vote upon it. There is no imme- 
diate necessity for acting on the bill now. 

The farther consideration of the bill was post- 
poned. 


| 


i 


NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. SEWARD, | 


f OF NEW YORK, 
In TuE Senate, March 9, 1852. 
TheSenate proceeded to consider the resolutions 
which were submitted by Mr. CLarx on the.-ł9th 
ultimo, on the subject of Non-lntervention, [see 
resolutions and amendments page 158.) 
Mr. SEWARD. I ask that the amendment 
submitted by me to the resolutions offered by the 
honorable Senator from Rhode Island may be 


read. : - 
Mr. MANGUM. [hope that all the resolutions 
will be read. - 
The Secretary read them accordingly. 
Mr.SEWARD said: Mr. Presipent: Writers 
on law teach us that States are free, independent, 
and equa! moral persons, existing for the objects of 
happiness and usefulness, and possessing rights 
and subject to duties defined by the law of na- 
ture, which is a system of politics and morals 
founded in right reason; that the only difference 
between politics and morals is, that one regulates 


the operations of Government, while the other ; 


directs the conduct of individuals, and that the 
maxima of both are the same; that two sovereign 
States may be subject to one Prince, and yet be 
mutually independent; that a nation becomes free 
by the act of its Ruler when he exceeds the funda- 
mental laws; that when any Power, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, attempts to deprive a State of 
independence, or of liberty, it may lawfully take 
counsel of its courage, and prefer before the cer- 
tainty of servitude the chances of destruction; that 
each nation is bound to do to every other in time 
of peace the most 

harm possible, consistently with its own real in- | 
terests; that while this is an imperfect obligation, ' 


of which no State can exact a. performance, any |: 
one has a right to use peaceful means, and even | 


force, if necessary, to repress a Power that openly ` 
violates the law of nations, and directly attacks their 
common welfare; and that, although the interests 


of universal society require mutual intercourse |: 


between States, it can nevertheless be conducted 


~ by those only who in their respective nations pos- į; 


sess and exercise in fact adequate political powers. 
Austria being situated in Central Europe, with 
only an inconsiderable seaport, we have known 


liule of her, except that she was one of the oldest, | 


and most energetic and inexorable members of that 


combination of States which, under the changing ¢ 


names of “The Allied Powers,” ‘* The Holy 


League,” and “The Holy Alliance,” and withthe |: 
unchanging pretence of devotion to Order and Re- : 


ligion, have more than half a century opposed and 


resisted every where the reforming and benign prin- | 


ciples of the American Revolution. : 
Hungary, after having been in-ages past the 


heroic defender of Christian Europe against the | 


armies of Islam, and afterwards the chivalrous | 
guardian of Austria from the ueurpations of Prus- |; 


sia and France, seemed near a century ago to dis- 


appear, and only four years since came again on |: 


the stage, and challenged a part in the drama of ! 
nations. She occupied a region. within the Aas- ' 
trian Empire with fifteen millions of people, of | 
whom the Magyars, a race that had inherited | 
freedom, arts, and arms, were one third, while the ' 
remainder were Germans, Serbs, and Wallachi- 
ans, and the two latter classes were debased and | 
virtually enslaved by feudal:‘customs and laws. 
Under the constitution given to her by an ancient 


king, 8t. Stephen, Hungary was a limited mon- |! 


archy and an absolutely, indepéndent State. Be- 
inning, however, in 1530, she elected for her 
ings the successive reigning dukes of the house 
of Hapsburg Loraine, for a period of one hundr 


but that it | 


{ 


good, and in time of war the least || noble and benefice 


‘| solemn yet cheering an 


ed | 


and fifty years, and then gave them succession to 

her throne by a law of inheritance. Nevertheless, 

| fundamental laws enacted by Hungary, and ac- 

| cepted by the Austrian dynasty, defined the union 

i of the two States, declaring that the king should ' 
have no powers before coronation, that he could be 

crowned only on signing a compact and swearing 


free and independent State, and that she could be - 
. bound by no royal edicts or decrees, but only by | 
laws passed by her own diet or legislature, and 
sanctioned by the-king. 
as we are. j 
Such, Mr. President, was the condition of Hun- 
: gary in March, 1848. Now she has neither con- 
i stitution, nor king, nor diet, nor national func- 
: tions, nor national organs, nor independence, nor 
‘liberty, nor law, but lies prostrate at the feet of 
. the Austrian Emperor, act i receives his absolute 
|| decrees from the point of the sword. Who has | 
wrought this melancholy and fearful change in a 
; country that had used its liberty so nobly, and | 
i had kept it so long? We shall soon see. 
In February, 1848, the Hungarian Diet, while | 
vising and meliorating their domestic laws, | 


| 


| re 


| learned by the telegraphic wires that a Republic |, ished the house of Hapsburg, 
‘| had risen in Paris, and that-a eenstitutional gov- ;; connection between Hungary and Austria at an 


; ernment was about to rise in Vienna. Availing i 
themselves of-these propitious circumstances, they : 
, decreed the establishment of an independent Na- ` 


tional Treasury, a Resident Palatine of Viceroy and | 


a responsible Hungarian Ministry—institutions 
equally necessary, just, and constitutional. Hun- 
gary received the royal sanction of these measures , 
with contentment and satisfaction at the very mo- | 
ment when only her word was wanting to subvert | 
the Empire. Three days afterwards, the Germans 
ij obtained a constitution at the hands of the Em- | 
i peror, who thus became a limited monarch in his | 
| Austrian dominions, as he had always been in’ 
: Hungary. The Hungarian Diet at once reformed ` 
“. the social and political condition. of the State, and 


. abolishing feudalism, but not without just com- |: 


pensation, they established epay of taxation, 
[ Yopteaentaton, sulfrige; aid ali tegal rights among 
| all races and clagses roughout the-kingdom; and | 
jon the 11th of April, the Emperor crowned this 
nt work by an edict approving 
i and confirming the new laws, “‘ word for word.” 
` A party of reaction, not Hungarian, but Aus- 
trian, on groundless pretences fomented insurrec- 
tion in the Hungarian Provinces of Servia and 
Wallachia; and inasmuch as tyranny, when panic 
struck, cannot but be perfidious, the Emperor, viola- 
` ting the constitution and laws, apppinted the chief 
instigator; the Baron Jellachich, to the office of | 
Ban or Gorena af ue seditious diale: Hun- | 
ry remonstrated, the. Eupan isavowed | 
the wie tection: denounced and deposed the Ban, 
: and called on-the Diet to provide by law p: 
ly and effectually for the safety of the kingdom. | 


| 


Nevertheless, the traitor, privately assured by the 
Monarch, entered the territory of the Magyars 
with 40,000 men, and receiving there six auxiliary 
i: Imperial regiments, proceeded towards the Hun- 
garian capital, marking his way with inhumanity 
shocking to describe—burying living mèn; and 
| slaying women without mercy, and even children 
without remorse. Inthe midst of these terrors, 
the Emperor, the crowned and constitutional King 
of Hungary, rejected the defensive laws which at 
his own instance the Diet had passed, restored to 
the invading chief his dignities,and, suspending } 
the fundamental laws, proclaimed: him now not 
merely Ban of the insurgent provinces, but Su- 
preme Dictator of all Hungary. ‘Then rang 
throughout that Jand a well-known voice—a voice 
thata tyrant had once stifled for three years in an 
‘Austrian dungeon, and that in its turn had made 


i 


i 


that tyrant take refuge in the subterranean vaults || 


of Schoenbrunn, and in the mountain fastnesses of | 
the Tyrok—a voice that has since been heard by 
allnations. In tones sad yet bold, and in language 
prophetic, it predicted 
that this treason of the King would work out the’ 
independence of the Magyar State, and closed 
with the appeal, ‘‘ To arms, to arms, every man 


Hungary was always as independent of Russia | 


| 


J 


t gary, or our enemy!” The sons of Attila rose as 
one man, the Diet took its firm resolve, the min- 
istry executed it, and the nation organized almost 
in a day and appointed and supplied as soon, b 

the genius which had summoned it to the field, 


:: met, defeated, and chased the invader to the ver 

‘` walls of Vienna, and there sat down and waited, 
an oath to sustain the constitution, usages, and ' 
-laws of Hungary, by virtue of which she was a ` 


unhappily in vain, the concerted rising of the Ger- 
man Republicans for the overthrow of the Em- 
pire. The constitutional Assembly of Austria, 
although cheered by popular victories, vacillated, 
and then of course cowered, and at last, amid the 
decimation of the patriots, abandoned. the easy 
revolution.” Hungary was thus left alone. Her 
; constitutional compact and oath embarrassed the. 
| Emperor. He therefore resigned, and his son, 
a youth of seventeen, sprang into the throne, 
: spurning the hateful ceremonies of a Hunga- 
: rian coronation, and trampling the constitution 
of St. Stephen into the earth. Nine armies at 
; once entered Hungary on various sides, instructed 
' to Ei AA its subjugation by concentrating on 
the banks of the Theiss. Not one of them reached 
that beautiful river. All were assaulted, routed, 


f and repulsed; and on the 19th day of April, 1849, 


‘ only one year after the nation had become free by 
: the act of her Prince, the Diet deposed and ban- 
ronounced the 


` end, and declared Hungary an independent State, 
: and committed its Government under due responsi- 
` bilities to its deliverer, Louis Kossuth, as Gov- 
ernor and President. Three days afterwards the 


last of the invading armies withdrew, and thus 


'; the war ceased, and Hungary was then, in fact, 


\‘and by success of arms, as well as in law and by 
the voice of justice, independent and free. Nine 
months later, that independence was overthrown 


| by 200,000 -Russian troops, with 140,000 auxilia- 


ries, at the command of the Czar, on no better 
retext than this: that the successful example of 
ungary was dangerous to order and religion in 
. Europe. But this was nothing less (in the words 
of Grotius) than ‘‘a deprivation ”?” of Hungary of 
‘what belonged to her,” by Russia, ‘for her 
| own advantsge;’’ and such acts have been univer- 
sally condemned as criminal by all writers on the 
law of nations from the dawn of that science until 
its present noonday. When, in this fresh and 
accumulated invasion and intervention, the national 
| army, not without extraordinary and cheering suc- 
' cesses, were. at last hemmed in and around the 
national fortresses, and there remained only a hope 
| that terms of capitulation migtit be obtained, Gör- 
i gey, the victorious and popular military chief, be- 
i came contumacious towards the civil authorities. 
| He.was deposed, but was restored as an indispen- 
| sable alternative; and then, holding in his own 
| hands the only available means of effective resist- 
| ance, he exacted an absolute dictatorship as a 
| condition of using them. Invested with supreme. 
| power, he used. it to complete a surrender of the 
wountry-in paren of previous concert with the 
enemy, without conditions, except in one instance, 
and without striking a*blow. The civil leader, 
| with a small but heroic band, escaped into Tur- 
| key;and now, after long surveillance there, restored ` 
ij to freedom and activity, he is amongst us, with a 
i! soul unsubdued by treachery, misfortune, poverty, 
i; reproach, and exile, preparing a new revolution 
i for his fatherland, which, as soon as it was sur- 
| rendered to the Czar, was by him delivered over 
‘to the Emperor, and at once submerged in the 
| Austrian Empire. - ny ae ne 
| Sir, on the grounds of these principles and these 
facts, I submit to the Senate and to the people of 
the United States that certain propositions implied 
in the protest offered by the honorable Senator ~ 
from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] and fully and dis- . 
tinctly expressed in that presented by myself, are: 
established namely: “4 i 
1. That the people of Hungary, in the exercise 
of rights secured tò them by the law of nations, 
in a solemn and legitimate manner asserted their 
national independence, and established a govern- 
ment by their own voluntary act, and successfully 
maintained it against all parties lawfully interested 
in the question. 
2. That the Emperor of Russia, without just or 


| 


‘to arms! and let the women dig a deep grave be- 
‘tween Veszprem and Fehervar, in which to bury 
‘either the name, fame, and nationality of Hun- 


lawful right, invaded Hungary, and by fraud and 
armed force subverted the national independence 
and political constitution thus established, and 
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thereby reduced that country to the condition ofa 
province ruled by a foreign and absolute power. 

3. That although the United States, from the 

necessities of political society, recognize the exist- | 

ing rule in Hungary, yet they are not indifferent 
to the usurpation and conquest by which it was 
otest against that 


established. 

4. That they may lawfully br 
conquest and usurpation, and against any new 
armed intervention by Russia to uphald it against 
the will of the people of Hungary, if it shall be 
expressed. 


ir, this being the whole of our case, and it be- : 


ing thus established, I ask why shall we not pro- 
claim that just and lawful protest? 

An honorable Senator [Mr..MrtLeR] answers 
that we shall not speak, because ‘* the matter is 
foreign.” But how is it foreign? Does it not 
arise in the family of nations, and are we not a 
member of that family, and. interested in its wel- 
fare, and therefore in the laws by which that wel- 
fare is secured? There was a Senate two thousand 
yera ago, in which that objection provoked a re- 

uke from one who never indulged a thought of 
the Republic that was not, divine. ‘* Haec lex so- 
* cialis est,” said Cicero, *‘ hoc jus nationum extera- 
‘rum est: Hane habent arcem, minus aliquanio nunc 
‘quidem immunilam quam antea; verumtamen, si qua 
* reliqua spes est, quce sociorumanimos consolari posset, 
‘ ea tota in hac lege posita est; cujus legis non modo a 
© Populo Romana, sed etiam ab ultimis. nationibus 
‘jampridem severi custodes requiruntur.” 

Another Senator. (Mr. Clemens] tells us that 
interest is the first law of nations, and that an en- 
lightened sense of interest offers no argument for 
such a course. Sir, granting the extraordinary 
rule thus assumed, -the value of the objection de- 

ends on what constitutes an interest. While it | 
is true that this proceeding will not, be directly | 
compensated by either treasure or territory, it is { 
equally clear, that wé ‘need neither, and that the | 
promise of both would constitute no adequate mo- 
tive. The commerce of Hungary is, however, an 
interest to be secured by us; and inconsiderable 
as it must be under a Despotism, it would expand 
under a Republic. 


alone,” so it is true of nations, that riches and 
aggrandizement are means and not objects of Gov- 
ernment, and that States live and flourish not: on 
merely physical elements, but just in the propor- 
tion that law, order, peace, justice, and liberty 
are maintained in the commonwealth of nations. 
What expenses do we not incur, what armaments 
do we not sustain, to protect our national rights 
against apprehended injustice? How much more 
Must we not expend, what greater armaments 
must we not provide, if we.by silence or pusil- 
lanimity encourage attacks on the common welfare 
of nations! It was this objection that the honor- 
able and distinguished Senator from Kentucky- 
[Mr. Cray] reproved on an occasion like this in 

the House of Representatives, twenty years ago, 

when he said: ‘J see, and I own it with infinite 

‘ regret; a tone and a feeling in the councils of the 

‘ country infinitely below that which- belongs to the 

country.” Sir, it is enough for us.if there be a. 
duty, for the great Lawgiver has never subjected - 
either individuals -or societies to an obligation, 

without attaching to the law a penalty for its nez- | 
lect, and a reward for its fulfillment. 

__ Ft has already appeared that there isa duty rest- 
ing upan us, unless, indeed, the act proposed would 


'! iation of 


N 


But as it is written -for indi- ; 
vidual guidance, “ Man shall not live by bread | 
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| selves or our enemy. But the protest is not a dec- 

| laration, nora menace, nor even a pledge of war 

| in any contingency. War, then, will not come in 
that way, nor by ar in consequence of our act. If 

| war is nevertheless to come, it must come in retal- | 


e protest, and by the act of Russia, or | 
| 


: of Austria, or of both. Assume, now, that it 
: shall so come, will it be just? The protest is a re- 
‘| monstrance addressed to the conscience of Russia, 
| and, passing beyond her, carries an appeal to the 
reason and justice of mankind. As by the mu- 
' nicipal law no remonstrance or complaint justifies 
a blow, so by the law of nations no remonstrance 
|. orcomplaint justifies war. The war then would be 
j; unjust, and so the protest would be not a cause, but : 
|| a pretext. Buta nation that will declare war on a 
pretext. will either fabricate one or declare war with- 
|| outany. Let no onesay.that I misstate the charac- 
|| ter of this measure. It.is neither untried nor new. 
' Austria protested against the mission of Dudley 
Mann, and President Taylor’s avowal of it. Did 
:: wego to war? Did anybody think that we ought or 
` could go to war for that? No! we made a coun- 


| 
i 


H 


| of State, [ 


r. Webster.]. Did Austria maintain | 
|, her protest by a declaration of war? No; weare 


ter protest by the celebrated letter of the Secretary `- 


at peace with Austria yet, and I hope we shall be | 
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why must we go to war to sustain our Protest? 
You may say, because we should be dishonored 
by abandoning an interest so solemnly usserted. 
Sir, those who oppose the Protest are willing to 
forsake the cause of Hungary now. Will itbe 
more dishonorable to relinquish it atter an earnest 
effort, than to abandon it without any effort at all 
in its behalf? Sir, if it be mere honor that is 
then to prick us on, let the timid give over their 
j fears. A really great, enlighiened, and Chris- 
tian nation has just as much need to make war 
| on a false point of honor as a really great, en- 
lightened, and Christian man has need to engage 
` in a personal contest in the same case; and that 
is no necessity at all. Nor shall we be redu- 
. ced ta the alternative of war. If Hungary shall 
never rise, there will be no casus belli. If she shall 
: tise, we shall have right to choose the time when 
. to recognize her asa nation. That recognition, 
with its political influence and commercial ber-efits, 
will be- adequate to prevent or counterbalance 
Russian intervention. But { am answered, that 
we shall unnecessarily offend Powers whom it is 
unwise to provoke.’ I reply, that it is not enough 
for a nation that it has no enemies. Japan and 
| China are in that happy condition. It is neces- 
sary that a State should have some friends. To 
| us, exemption from hatred obtained by insensi- 
|| bility to crime is of no value; still Jess is the secu- 
rity obtained by selfishness and isolation. Only 
generosity ever makes friends, and those that it 
| does bring are grateful and enduring. l 
Again, then, E ask, why not vindicate the law 
of nations by our protest? One Senator [Mr. 
CLemens] draws an argument against the exercise 
of national sympathy from the character and con- 
| duct he imputes to Louis Kossuth, and represents 
| him as having been reckless and uncalculating be- 


j| fore danger approached, and weak and vacillating 


and shrinking when it was coming on; as having 
abandoned his country while he had yet one hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand men; and as having 
surrendered the State unnecessarily or unwisely to 
one who for months he had believed a traitor; and 
as being, therefore, not a hero; and finally, as 
addicted to military display, and irreverent of the 
ues of Washington, and therefore not a Repub- 
ican. . , ' ; 

Sir, if these assumptions were as corréct. and 
: Just as it has sufficiently appeared that they are 
:-erroneous, what would they or the objection raised 
upon them have to do here and now? This is a 


H 
j 
{ 


involve-an injury to some real interest of our own. 
The question, then, is-not, what shall we get, but : 
what shall we lose, 
Chamber and the country resound with alarms of 
and we are fright- | 


war in reply. to this Pau & 
e boundless cost of the 


ened with estimates of 
controversy, and. with pictures of its calamities, : 
fearful, in heed, if we are to be overborne, and still | 
more terrible if we shall come off conquerors: 
Sir, F need no warnings of that kind. 
incongruous with the dictates of reason, so fero- | 
cious, so hazardous, and so demoralizing, that I: 
will always counsel a trial of every other lawful ; 
and honorable remedy for injustice, before aregort | 
to that extreme measure of redress; and, indeed, | 
I 'shall never counsel it except on the ground of | 
necessary defense. d 
But if war is to follow this protest, then it must | 
come in some way, and by the act of either our- | 


by the protest? The Senate ` 


ar is so: 


| so forever. And now, honorable Senators, I ask, 
'| if we are to shrink from this duty through fear of 
‘| unjust retaliation, what duty shall we not shrink 
from under the same motive? And what will be 
| the principle of our policy, when thus shrinking 
from obligations, but fear instead of duty ? 
And who are we, and who are Austria and 
Russia, that we should fear them when on the de. 
fense against an unjust war? , I admit, and I hope 
all my countrymen will learn it without a trial, 
that we are not constituted for maintaining long, 
distant wars of. conquest or of aggression. But 
in a defensive war levied against us on such a pre- 
text, the reason and the sympathies of mankind 
would be on our-side, codperating: with our own | 
instincts of patriotism and self-preservation. Our 
enemies would be powerless. to harm us, and we 
should be unconquerable. Se ie eS | 
Why, then, I ask, shall we refrain from. the- 
rotest? “The answer comes up on. all sides: | 
ince, then, the measure is pacific, Russia will.| 
| disregard. it, and so it will be useless. Well, what. 
|i if it should? it will at least be harmless. But 
| Rassia will not disregard it. It is true that we | 
| once interpleaded between the belligerents of Eu- | 
i rope. twenty-five years by protests and remon- | 
strances in defense of our neutral rights, and vin- | 
i dicated them at last by resistance against. one] 
‘| party, and open, direct war against the other. But | 
‘| all that is changed now. Our flag was then a, 
stranger on the seag; our principles were then un- ' 
known. Now, both are regarded with respect and ` 
affection by the peaple of Europe. And that peo- ` 
ple, too, are changed.. They are no. longer de- 
based and hopeless of freedom, but, en the con- 
trary, are waiting impatiently for it, and ready to 
second our expressions of interest in their catise. 
The British nation is not without jealousy of us. 
Let us only speak out. Do you think that they 
would besilent? No; sir. -Ánd when the. United 
States and Great Britain should once Bpeak, the | 
ever-fraternizing bayonets of the army of France, 
if need were, would open a mouth for the voice 
of that impulsive and generous nation. Who be- | 
lieves that Russia, despoticas sheis, would brave.’ 
the remonatrances of these three great Powers, 
sustained as they would be by the voice of Chris- 
tendom? Sir, Ido not know that this protest will x 
do, Hungary or European democracy any good. | 
It is enough for me that, like our first of orators . 
(Mr. Webster) in a similar case, I can say, “I: 
hops it may.” s 
ut it ls rep 
i| regarded, we must resort to war. to maintain it, 
| and that Louis Kossuth has confessed so much. ; 
I shall not (hag Resta the quibble of the lawyers | 
who claim to haye circumvented the guest at the . 
feast to which they had bidden him. It was so | 
that some of old sought to entangle in construc- , 
tions of their national traditions the Great Teacher | 
i wha came, not to dispute with Doctors, but to call. 
all men to repentance. - This proceeding is mine, 
not that of the Hungarian Neophyte in American | 
politics. 
not on concessions elsewhere. And now, sir, | 


lied that, if our Protest shall be dis- ` 


It is to be settled upon arguments here, |: 


` trial of Russia at the bar of the public justice of 
the world.. How can the verdict be affected by. 
any imagined misconduct of Louis Kossuth here, 
after Russian intervention in Hungary was ended, 
| or even by any errors or misconduct before, of 
| which Hungary alone, not Russia, had right to 
complain? ‘The objection is as much out of season 
; as out of place. The character of Louis Kossuth 
| was a preliminary question, and has-been decided 
| by Congress with unexampled unanimity, and by, 
| a decree awarding such honors as the American 
people have before found none worthy to receive 
ut the constant and generous Lafayeite. i 
` ` Gods, of whatsoe’er degree, . 
-Resume not what themselves-have given. 
Freedom, gir, often undervalues, and sometimes 
mistakes, her friends; but tyranny.. never is de- 
ceived in her enemies. ` Let the honorable Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. oe convince the. 
; treacherous Bonaparte that Louis Kossuth is rot 
' a man to be feared, or the old and subtle Mettcr- 
nich.that Louis Kossuth is not a man to be hated. 
Until then, we must stand upon the judgment we 
have already rendered. 

Once more, then, I ask, why withhold our pro- 
test? The Senator from Alabama [Mr. peat 
would reply, that Hungary is an integral part o 
the Austrian Empire, and ‘entitled to our declara- 
‘ tion only when she shall, by successful revolution, 

have established her independence.’ The form of 
my proposition defeats the objection. Hungary 
had always enjoyed and in that very way had 
| established her independence when Russia inter- 
| vened. Certainly those who maintain that we 
| could not now employ force to separate Hungary 
| from Austria, when Russia has united them by 
í force, cannot deny our right to protest against the 
, crime that Russia thus committed. It would in- 
| deed have been better to have protested during the. 
| period of the actitself. But the period was short, 


i 
| 
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and we remote. The act is yet recent, and the 
prospeci of a new attempt of Hungary continues 
the transaction, and renders a censure of the past 
and a protest against the apprehended renewal of | 
Russian intervention important and seasonable. 

There remains the objection, that flows so readi- |: 
ly from all conservative pens and tongues on this 
aide of the Atlantic, and still more freely from the 
atipendiary presses of Paris and Vienna, that a : 
protest would be a departure from the traditional — 
patie or our country,and from the precepts of 

ashingtan. lt is passing strange, sir, that Louis 
Napoleon and Francis Joseph should take so deep 
an interest in our adherence to our principles, and 
in our reverence of the memory of him who in- 
culeated them, not for the immunity of tyrants, 
but for the security of our own welfare. I know 
by hearsay that an association during our last 
contest with Great Britain clothed themselves with 
these same principles, and even with that illustri- 
ous name; that they called themselves the Wash- | 
ington Benevolent Society, celebrated the nativity, '| 
and quoted the Farewell Address of Washington i 
to embarrass the Administration in what they ;; 
were pleased to call an unjust and unholy war, ' 
even when it had become a war of national de- | 
fense. I have known a faction, too, that planted - 
themselves on the same sacred text, to confine to 

raons of American birth the privileges of Amer- 
lean citizenship. A. good cause needs not the: 
sanction of that awful name. A bad one often ; 
seeks, although it cannot justly claim it. There- 
fore, [always take the liberty to look underneath - 
the maitle of Washington, on whosesoever shoul- 
ders I find it. ci 

Sir, granting for a moment that Washington 
inculcated just such a poliey as is claimed by my 
opponents, is it so entirely certain that ít ought , 
always and under all cireurnstances to be pursued ? i` 
Here is a message of his that illustrates the polic 
he adopted towards, not one only, but all the Bar- |: 
bary Powers, and it received, I think, the unan- ` 
imous and favorable response of the Senate of the 
United States: 
“< To the Senate of the Uniten States: 

tt If the President should conclude a convention or treaty | 
with the Guvernment of Algiers for the ransom of the thir- i 
teea American citizens in captivity there, for a sum nat ' 
exceedin? >19,' 0), all expenses included, will the Senate 
approve ihe sane? Uf the President should conclude a | 
treaty with the Government of Algiers, for the establish- 
ment of a peace with them, at an expense not exceeding ` 
925,000, paid at the signature, and a like sum to be paid 
annually a'terward during the continuance of the treaty, 
would the Senate approve the rame? : 

2 “G. WASHINGTON. 
6 May 8, 1792.” 


Sir; you and- I and alt of us would have an- 
swered in the affirmative to these questions, had 
we lived and occupied these places in the last cen- 
tary. l desire to ascertain how many votes such 
a treaty would receive here now? ` And I address 
myself-to the honorable Senator from Rhode 
Isiand, [Mr Crarxy,} who moved resolutions . 
against nny ceverture feom the policy of Wash- |, 
ington. ould you; sir, pay a Barbary Pirate | 
$40,090 to ransom thirteen captives, and $25,000 | 
bonus, and $25,000 annually, for exemption from 
his depredauans. He looks dissentingly. J ap- 
peal to my emulous friend from New Jersey, 
{Mr. Mirzer.} Would you, sir! No, notl. f. 
demand from the other honorable Senator from ; 

. New Jersey, {Mr. Srocxron,]-who in the. triple | 
character of Senator, Commodore, and General, |: 
presided at the Birthday Congressional Banquet K 
in honor of Washi n, and dishonor-of his ` 
Hungarian disciple, Kossuth, would you, sir? 
No, not he. All who are in favor of such a treaty, 
let them say, aye. What, sir, notone vote in the. 
Senate of the United States for the continuance of - 
what wae in its:time a wise and prudent as-well 
as humane policy of Washiugton?. No, not one. 
And why, sir? The answer is easy: The times ` 
have changed, and we have ehngr with them. |- 
No one has ever thought that the Spartans wisely `; 
continued the military monastery after their State | 
was firmly established. No one ever has.thought 
that the rape of the Sabine women by the 
mans was a policy to be continued. a 

But, sir, to come to that part of Washington’s |: 
policy which is directly in question. -Eshal main- 


ji 


tain that it was this: It consisted in-avoiding new 


entangling alliances and artificial ties with one.of | 


the belligerent Powers in a general European war, -< 


but-it admitted of expressions, assurances, and 


|| half of nations conten 


’ constant, and direct activity. France, with min- 


' tpeople.” This, sir, was the first salutation to 


| Sof things in France, and. against the principles of | 


i adopted the republican system, and had driven 
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manitestations of sympathy and of interest in be- 
ing for the principles of the 
American Revolution, and of protest, earnest and 
decided, against the intervention of foreign Pow- 
ers to suppress these principles by force; and this, 
just such as I have defined it, is the traditional | 
policy of the United States, and has been 
until this very day and this very hour. 

Mr. President, I might well excuse myself: 
from proving the truth of this proposition, inas 
much as, on the principles | have established, the 
United States, being a moral person, could not 
but cherish all that devotion to their own just and 
true system of politics which the policy I have de- 
scribed implies; and being, moreover, an enlight- 
ened as well as generous Power, they could not 
but desire to see it successfully adopted by other | 
nations; and being, finally,a free nation, they could 
not fail to speak out their sympathies with those 
who. might be struggling to adopt it, and to utter : 
their indignation at armed intervention by deggotic ! 
Powers to deprive them of a right so absolute, and 
of benefits so inestimable. t of all could 
George Washington, the highest human persona- 
tion of justice and benevolence, have inculcated | 
any other policy than that which I have described. : 
But the issue is one of profound and lasting im- || 
portance. And therefore history shall prove my 
proposition to be true, and vindicate my country 
and her immortal founder. 

Political philosophy, as the last century was ap- 
proaching its close, was engaged in an effort to 
discover the true theory of government. The 
American Revolution terminated the dispute, by 
presenting a practical experiment of a free repre- 
sentative Government, directly established by the | 
people, and.depending not merely for administra- 
tion, but for continuance upon their ever-renewed, ` 


pursued || 


gled motives of previous favor to the new system ' 
and of opposition to a hereditary rival, had recog- 

nized the United States at anearly day, and granted 

them seasonable and effective aid, and bound them 

to her by a treaty of mutual and eternal guaranty | 
and alliance. The French Revolution of 1789 was |, 
the American Revolution beginning a new career | 
in Europe. When,:in 1792, a popular Constitu- || 
tion had -been received by Louis XVl, he an- ji 
nounced his acceptance of it to the several nations, |; 
and with very different results. Jt raused all the ; 
monarchies of Europe, sooner or later, toa mighty - 


. and combined effort for the extinguishment of the 


popular cause in- France, as a necessary measure © 


~ of security-to the ancient system. On the con- 


trary, the President. of the United States trans- 
mitted the virtuous. but irresolute King’s letter to" 
Congress.. The House of Representatives, in 

their reply, assured him of their ‘‘ sincere partici- | 
‘ pation in the interest of the French nation on that : 
‘ great and important event, and.of thejr wish that ; 
‘the wisdom’and magnanimity displayed in the | 
‘ formation and acceptance of the constitution might 
t be rewarded by the most perfect attainment of its 

‘object—the permanent happiness of so great a || 


republicanism in Europe by the Government of 
theUnited States, and it was, in effect, a protest- 
against the armed intervention then organizing 
beyond- the Rhine. Sardinia and Austria, on the © 
other hand, entered immediately into a treaty,and || 
were soon. aftetwards followed by Russia, the | 
Netherlands, and Great Britain—and thus Was | 
established the first combination, under the name `- 
of the Allied. Powers, to oppose by force the prin- ; 
ciples of the American Revolution. To establish , 
this point, it ie necessary to refer only to W hea- | 
ton’s History of the Law of Nations. ‘‘It was ' 
‘an armed intervention to restorethe ancient order `i 


t the French revolution, deemed to be of dangerous . 
‘example and contagious influence on the neigh- : 
*bormg monarchies.” -> = — ->  * Ai i 

On the. Wd of. April,-1794, when France had: 


beyond her borders the Allied Powers who had’! 
-entered them to vindicate the cause of the deposed || 
and executed monarch, the committed of safety, 
exercising the executive. functions of the State, `; 
announced by letter to our: Congress, that “a na- :: 


* tional government had been born in France, and <; 


with it victory; that internal order-had been re- | 
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‘stored, and that the conspirators against the Re- 
‘ public had fallen;’” and they declared their desire 
to “draw closer than ever before the bonds of 
‘ friendship which united the French nation and the 
‘United States.’? The Senate, in reply, assured 
the committee of safety of their ‘friendship and 
good will for the French Republic;” and the 

ouse of Representatives declared themselves 
duly impressed *‘ by the friendly and affectionate 
manner in which they had been addressed,” and 
tendered ‘an unequivecalassurance that the Repre- 
‘sentatives of the people of the United States had 
t much interest in the happiness.and prosperity of 


` tthe French Republic.” 


The question of a closer political alliance and of 
more intimate artificial ties with France, thus pre- 
sented formally by the Committee of Safety, was 
urged upon Washington with discourtesy and 
vehemence by agents of that nation. He met it 

remptly, and denied it emphatically, by the proc- 
amation of September, 1794, in which he declared, 
that in compliance with duty and interest, the Uni- 
ted States would assume and maintain a neutral 
attitude in the war then raging in Europe. Disap- 
pointed as France was, the Convention of that 
Republic nevertheless, within six months after- 
wards, ordered the American flag to be displayed, 
as a symbol of their principles, in the Hall of their 
debates, and received it, when presented for that. 
purpose by the American Minister, with enthusi- 
astic demonstrations of respect and fraternal affec- 
tion towards the American people. 

Sixteen months after the date of the proclama- 
tion, and while it continued to regulate. the action 


òf the Government, Washington received the 


French Minister, Adet, with a letter from the 
Committee of Safety and the tri-colored standard 
of the French Republic, on the first day of the 
new year—a day specially appointed, because it 


‘was a day of general joy and congratulation. 


The committee by that letter informed the United 
States that they had received assurances of sym- 
pathy, which had been given to them by the 
American Minister in Paris, with rapture, and 
added that they were well aware that the United. 
States truly understood that the victories of the 
French strengthened their own independence and 
happiness. ‘Washington replied, that ** his anx- 
‘jous recollections, his sympathetic feelings, and 
‘his best wishes, were irresistibly excited when- 
‘ever he saw in any country an oppressed nation 
‘unfurl the banner of freedom; and that, above 
‘all, the events of the French Revolution had pro- 
‘duced in him the deepest solicitude, as well as 
‘the highest admiration.” Rising into a tone of 


. earnestness and enthusiasm, unusual with that 


seemingly imperturbable magistrate, he added: 


' “ I rejoice that the interesting revolutionary move- 


‘ments of so many years have issued in the forma- 
‘tion of a Constitution designed to give perma- 
s nency t0 the great object for which you have 
‘contended. - I rejoice that liberty, of: which you. 
‘have been the invariable defenders, now finds an 
‘asylum in the bosom of a regularly organized 
‘ Government--a Government which, being formed 


| „to secure the happiness of the French people, 


“corresponds with the ardent wishes of my heart, 
‘ while it gratifies the pride of every citizen of the 
‘United States by its resemblance to their own. 
< May the friendship of the two Republics be com- 
‘mensurate with their existence.” -~ eee 
' The Senate on that occasion declared that the 
“united with Washington.‘in all the feelings ’’ 
he had so ardently and so sublimely expressed. 
The scene in the ‘House of Representatives was 
among the most inspiring ever exhibited in the 
natal hallsof American Independence. On taking 
the chair, the Speaker announced to the House 
that they would receive a.communication which 
would excite the most. pleasing satisfaction in 
every American heart, and cautioned the Repre- 
sentatives and the people in. attendance to confine” 


| the fervor of their enthusiasm within the restraints 


of propriety and dignity. “Washington’s message 
was read, the colors of the French nation were 
received and unfurled, the letter ‘of the Committee 
of Safety was submitted and. considered, and 
thereupon the- Representatives musnigousl y 
-solved, amid acclamations in and around the Cham- , 
ber, that- they received. the communication. of 
France with sincere and lively sensibility, and 
that they deemed the presentation of the colors of 
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the French Republic a most honorable testimony 
of the existing sympathy and affections of the two 
Republics, founded on their solid and reciprocal in- 
terests, and that they rejoiced in the opportunit 
of congratulating the French Republic on the bri 
liant and glorious achievements accomplished un- 
der it, and that they hoped that those achievements 
would be attended with a perfect attainment of 
their object—the liberty and happiness of that 
reat people. Sir, were not these ceremonies a 
denonietration of sympathy with democracy in 
Europe? The victories thus celebrated were won 
from the Allied Powers combined to oppress 
France by force. k r 
protest against their unlawful intervention? 
Nevertheless, the United States persevered in 
the course marked out by the proclamation; and 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, published 
a year later, declared, in language truly quoted 
here, that the great rule of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations was, in extending our commer- 
cial relations to have as little political connection 
with them as possible, and to avoid implicating 
ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of European politics, and in the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of national friendships 
and enmities. Sir, that policy was necessary, and 
for that reason, if for no other, was wise. 
flames of war raged throughout western Europe, 
and its lurid blaze lighted up the ocean: Both the 
belligerents recklessly turned pirates, and supplied 
themselves by the robbery of our unarmed, unpro- 
tected merchant vessels. 


military posts on our Western borders, and had 
control of the passions of the savages amongst and 
around us, and was only waiting a pretext for a 
decisive blow at our newly-acquired independence; 
and France was seekingat the same time to involve 
us in the strife, and to force us to give the pretext. 
Nevertheless, impatient as she was for our co- 
operation, she was herself deranged and disorgan- 
ized, adopting every year a new constitution, and 
‘nearly every month taking for her executive organ 
some new and more reckless and ferocious cabal, 


and thus was unable to assure us against the | 
treachery of her own domestic factions. Well did || 


Jefferson, Secretary of State to Washington, while 
defending the policy of his immortal Chief, declare 
that if the United States ‘* had panted for war as 
-* much as ancient Rome—if their armies had been 


Į | 


Provinces of South America declared their inde- 
pendence, and resorted to arms with brilhant suc- 
| cess. The allied Powers of Europe, flushed with 
‘the recent triumph over Napoleon, frowned on 
‘ the new Western Republics. The United States 
‘ held at first a subdued tone, in consequence of se- 
vere experiencein their war with England, then 
i just closed. Nevertheless, they regarded the con- 


Were not these céremonies a | 


The , 


Great Britain still, in ; 
violation of the recent treaty of peace, held the 


“as effective as those of Prussia—if their coffers. 
*had been full and their debts annihilated—even 


“then peace would have been too precious ” to have 
been p at hazard against odds so fearful, with 
an ally more dangerous than the enemy. And 
what was the condition of the United States that 


they should have periled all in the domestic fury | 


of France, or on the angry tide of her foreign 
conflicts? An infant country, sunk deep in debt, 
without any land or naval force, with an armed 
enemy on her borders, and from necessity paying 
tribute at the same time to the African Corsairs; 
nay, worse—unable to. obtain their forbearance, 
because unsuccessful in borrowing funds to pay 
the tribute money. What less than madness would 
it have been to have entered into closer alliance, 
and to have assumed more intimate ties with a 
nation whom they could not have aided, and in 


going to whose help they would have been certain | 
Salus populi suprema est lex.: 


to have perished? 
Neutrality was a necessity, and therefore a dùty. 
- I admit that the policy of the proclamation was 
continued throughout the whole war, until its 
close in ‘1814. Yes; and I confess, moreover, 
“that congratulations and protests ceased with the 
last imposing :ceremony I have described. But 
the explanation of both of ‘these facts is at hand. 
The jealousy of the belligerents did not abate, and 
the parties changed objects and characters. When 
France was well-nigh exhausted ‘by factions, the 
‘republic went-down,; and in its place arose, of 


course, a Dictator and afterwards:an Empire: She:||. 


-who had at first taken arms in defense óf national 
“tights: against ‘internal intervention, afterwards 
‘earried War into: the bosoms of t 
States, ‘who now resisted their late enemy to save 
Europe from an armed Military- Despotism. Fhe 
United States had no'longera cause in ‘Europe fo 
congratulate, to protect, or to defend. Fe 
‘But the American Revolution broke out soon in 


another region. As early as 1810, the Spanish ! 


he intervening | 


ij [Mr. Crar.] 


had no sympathy with tyrants. 
i as President Taylor recently did in behalf of Hun- 
‘| gary, and with the same object. But the great 
: e£ponent of American republicanism was not sat- 


t 


ii 


t upon our own principles to acknowledge the new 
‘Republic? If we do not, who will? Are we to 
", expect that Kings will set us the example of ac- 
ji £ knowledgin 
tour own?” 


; bolder ground, intimated to Congress and to the 


United’ States regarded the consultations of the 
Holy League. After saying, in the courtly lan- 


mediate between Spain and her Colonies, he ex- 
pressed a very confident belief that they would 


their sentiments, abstaining from force. 
was this, sir, but an expression of sympathy with 
the Republics, and a protest against armed inter- 
vention by the Holy League-of Europe? 

One more year ripened these sentiments into 
action. ‘*It is not in the power of a virtuous peo- 
| * ple,” said the President, ‘* to behold a conflict so 
| § vitally important to their neighbors, without the 
: “sensibility and sympathy naturally belonging to 
| ‘such a cause.” And after announcing that he had 


j 
r 
it 
si 


; ©of the parent State to subdue the Colonies would ` 


‘be fruitless, it might be presumed that she would 
‘relinquish them.” 

The House of Representatives, either thinking 
that the probable issue was already manifest, or 
unwilling to wait for the permission of other Pow- 
èrs, at once replied to the President that they 
were even then ready to provide for diplomatic 
relations with the new Republics; and they ten- 
dered to him their constitutional support of a rec- 
ognition of them whenever he should be pleased 


|, to grant it. They marked this decisive declara- 
tion by the unusual formality of sending a com-" 
i mittee to announce their determinations to the " 


President, at the head of which was justly placed 
the now distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
medal commemorating the civic 
achievements of that eminent leader has been re- 
cently struck. One of its inscriptions recites this 
great triumph in behalf of freedom in South Amer- 
ite Sin; in my judgment, it was the noblest of 
them all, : 


ı can Republics, the Holy League continued to en- 
.tettain the appeal of Spain for their intervention. 
But the spirtt of the American people would. no 
longer brook such an unlawful act. In 1823, the 
President (Monroe) -atoned for all past hesitation 
by that decisive and: memorable protest in which, 
“after urging- the inapplicability of. the principles 


hefore held by our Government on the subject 
of intervention to the case of the South American 


i| dispatched commissioners to seek information of 
the condition and prospects of the insurgents, just :; 


isfied; and he thereupon moved in the House of | 
| Representatives an appropriation for a direct em- | 
bassy to the Republic of the Rio de la Plata. Ini 

; Support of that motion, he demanded, with noble, : 

. spirit-stirring vehemence: ‘* Are we not bound ; 


g the only Republic on earth except , 
A year later, the President (Monroe) taking : 


world quite distinctly the interest with which the 
guage of diplomacy, that they had undertaken to | 


confine their interposition to the expression of | 
What. 


tried to engage the coöperation of other Powers to | 
influence Spain, he added, certainly very much in | 
the spirit of the present proceedings, that ‘* should :' 
t it become manifest to the world that the efforts | 


Long after the recognition of the South Ameri- | 


| States, he avowed that ** it was due to candor and 

‘to the amicable relations existing between the 
| t United States and the allied Powers of Europe, 
‘to declare that we should consider any attempt 
‘Son their part to extend their system to any part 
! Sof this hemisphere as dangerous to our own 
li ‘peace and safety”? * * * # «e And that, while 
i| © we should stilt remain neutral in the contest, 
‘our position would change if their intervention 
$ should render it necessary.” 

The Holy League, nevertheless, kept on se- 
! cretly consulting on mediation with the sword for 
: the good of the people of this Continent, until 
John Quincy Adama, President, not appreciating 
their benevolence nor taning the fear of force be- 
fore his eyes, accepted for the United States, with 
`. the support of Congress, an invitation to attend a 
li meeting of the new brotherhood of American Re- 
publica, called to discuss measures for the com- 
mon safety and welfare. While explaining the 
reasons for that measure, that incorruptible and 
‘| indomitable Magistrate thus renewed the protest 
of his predecessor: 

, To the question ‘Whether the Congress of Panama, 
: and the principles which may be adjusted by it, may not 
give umbrage to the Holy League of European Powers, or 
offense to Spain,’ it is a sufficient answer, that it can give 
no just cause of nmbrage or offense to either, and that the 
United States will stipulate nothing there which shall give 
such just cause. Here the right of inquiry into our pur- 
poses and measures must stop. The fear of giving um- 
brage to the Holy League of Europe was urged as a motive 
for denying to the American nations the acknowledgment 
of their independence. That it would be viewed by Spain 
‘ as hostile to her was not only urged, but directly declared 
by herself. The Congress and the Administration of that 
: day consulted their rights and duties, and not their fears. 
Neither the representation of the United States at Panama, 
nor any measure.to which their assent may be yielded 
there, will give to the Holy League, or any of its membere, 
: or to Spajn, the right to take offense. For the rest, the 
United States must still, as heretofore, take counsel from 
. their duties, not their fears.”? 

And now, sir, the scene changes once more to 
Europe. Two thousand years ago, mercurial, 
vivactous, spiritual Greece, after continued and 
restless activity, fell asleep, and during her long 
| slumber the False Prophet of the Koran bound her 
limbs with hateful and cerroding chains. Within 
our day she moved, and awaked, and rose from the 
earth, and seized and attempted to break the instru- 
ments of her bondage. It was the spirit of the 
| American Revolution passing by that roused her 
: from that lethargy tothat nobleachievement. The 
Holy League of Europe, that had trampled free- 
dom beneath theirfeetin France and menaced itso 
long in South America, consulted how to crushit in 
the land of Homer, and Pericles, and Alcibiades. 
! Greece, confined within her miniature islands and 
her narrow peninsula, was to us a stranger, a 
i shadow of a name, known to us only by her primi- 
' tiveinstructions in all philosophy, by her peefeciion 
in all ennobling arts, and by her nursing care of 
our holy religion. But for all that we were not in- 
different; and although despotic Europe offered to 
league itself with superstitious and despotic Asia 
for her subjugation, we were encouraged by the 
humane sympathies of the world, and did not quite 
fear to speak out. ‘it is impossible,” said the 
President, (Monroe,) ‘* to look to the oppressions 
sof Greece without being deeply affected. A 
‘strong hope is entertained that that people will 
‘secure their independent name and their equal 
‘standing among the nations of the earth. From 
i ‘the facts which. have come to our knowledge, 
‘there is good cause to believe that the enemy 
; *has lost all dominion over them, and that Greece 
‘will become an independent nation. That she 
‘may attain that rank is the object of our wishes.”’ 
' This expression of sympathy for Greece, and this 
protest against the cruelty and oppression of her 
‘tyrant, was reiterated every year until, by the 
armed intervention of other generous Powers, their 
object, the emancipation of that people, was ob- 
‘tamed. Who can say now how much they did 
,, not contribute towards that gratifying result? 

Mr. President, just after the revolution of France 
in 1830, I had the honor to visit Lafayette in La 
Grange. The porch of his chateau was orna- 
' mented with two brass field-pieces, captured from 
' the army of Charles X. by the citizens of Paris, 
and presented to its noble proprietor. The hall 
of entrance was decorated with the mingled dra- 
pery of the tri-colored flag of his own country and 
the stars and stripes of ours. And there he was 
in retirement, cheerful and hopeful, although dis- 
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pan by the treachery of the citizen King against 
t 


e principles of the American Revolution, to | 


which he owed his throne. 

“ Sir,” said Lafayette, “ Louis Philippe will 
be King some seventeen or eighteen years; but no 
eon of his will ever sit on a throne in France.” 

That longest period had not sapea when the 
throne in the Tuilleriee disap , and the false 
monarch was an exile in England. We all recol- 
fect that the American Minister, without waiting 
for a permanent organization of the nation, or for 
instructions from home, or for intelligence of the 
dispositions of the monarchs of Europe, hastened 
to intervene and commit his country by saluting 
the new Republic. The President (Polk) ac 
with equal promptness and decision. ‘t The world 


“(said he to Congress) has seldom witnessed a . 


* scene more interesting and sublime than the 
4 peaceful rising of the French people, resolved 
“to secure to themselves enlarged liberty, and to 
“assert, in the majesty of their strength, the great 
“truth that in this enlightened age man is capable 
‘of governing himself. The prompt recognition 
tof her new Government by the representative of 
“the United States meets my full and unqualified 
“approbation. The policy of the United States 
“has ever been that of non-intervention in the do- 
< mestic affairs of other countries—leaving each to 
“establish the form of Government of their own 
“choice. While this wise policy will be main- 
* tained towards France, now suddenly transformed 
*from a Monarchy into a Republic, all our sym- 
4 pathies are naturally enlisted on the side of a 
: t people who, imitating our example, have 
* resolved to be free.”’ * * * « Ourardent and sin- 
` 4 cere congratulations are extended to the patriotic 
* people of France, upon their noble and thus far 
< successful efforts to found for their future Govern- 
“ment liberal institutions similar to our own.” 
Congress echoed these just sentiments, and in the 
name and behalf of the American people, “ ten- 
* dered their congratulations tothe people of France 
“upon the success of their recent efforts to consol- 
* idate the principles of liberty- in a Republican 
* form of Government.” l 
Mr. President, a spark from the flame which 
thus breakiag out in Paris was regarded with so 


much pleasure here, kindled the material which | 


had been lon 


thered and pr 
` Kossuth and Er j 


red by Louis 
is compatriots in 


ungary. Re- 


; contest for freedom and humanity throughout the 
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either this protest ie not an intervention, or we ji 
have done little else than to intervene in every |! 


world since we became a nation. That if this 
act be wrong, we have never done right. If we | 
approve and own the precedents of our predeces- 
sors, this act is one which cannot be justly or’ 
wisely omitted. The question before us, then, is 
not whether we shall depart from our traditional 
policy, but whether we shall adhere to it. 
Inasmuch as some will say that I have presented 
in too strong relief the action of the Government 
in behalf of freedom, I call now on those who 
maintain that its policy has been one of indiffer- 
ence, to show one act that the United States ever 
committed, one word that they ever spake, or one 
thought that they ever indulged, of congratulation, 
of sympathy, or even of toleration, towards a fall- 
ing despotism or a successful usurpation. 
aving vindicated my country and her states- 
men against the implications of indifference, cold- 
ness, and isolation, I hope it will not now be | 
thought presumptuous on my part, or irreverent 
to the memory of Washington, or dangerous to 
the State, if I inquire on what principle the duty 


. of neutrality was founded by that illustrious man, | 


} 


and whether he enjoined that policy as one of ab- ‘i 
solute and perpetual obligation? “The duty of; 
holding a neutral conduct,” said he, in his Fare- ` 
well Address, “ may be inferred without anything 

“more from the obligation which justice and hu- ‘| 


: {manity impose on every nation in cases in which | 


mote as we were, we watched and followed the : 


revolution in that ancient country with intense in- 
terest. We had an agent there ready to tender 
- our congratulations; but the cause went down 
under the iron pressure of Russian intervention. 
When we could: do no more, we sought the exiled 
Chief in Turkey, procured his release from duress 
and surveillance; and while the Russian and Aus- 


trian monarchs, with menaces, demanded his sur- , 


render to them by the Ottoman, we brought him, 
with the ovation of a conquerer, under protection 
of our flag down the Mediterranean, and home to 


our own shores, and received him with honors . 


that have divided the homage of mankind between 
ourselves and him. 


* i$ is free to act to maintain inviolate the relations 


? 
4 


: € of peace and amity towards other nations. ” i 


Our * freedom” in that case resulted from the 
circumstances which excused us from codperating 
with France, notwithstanding our treaty of alli- , 
ance; and the exercise of ‘justice and humanity?” 
was in favor of our own. people: 

« The inducements of interest for observing that condnet 
(eaid he) will best be referred to your own reflections and 
experience. With mea predominant motive has been to 
endeavor to gain time to settle and mature its yet recent 
institutions, and to progress without interruption to that 
degree of strength and constancy which is necessary to |, 
give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own for- 
tune.” ; 

I will not venture on such a question aswhether 
humanity and justice may not in some contingen- 
cies require that we should afford substantial aid 
to nations as weak as we were in our revolution- 
ary contest when we shall have matured our ' 
strength. Nor will I inquire whether time enough 
has not been already gained to give us, speaking 
always with a due sense of dependence on an all- ' 

cious Providence, the command of our own | 
fortune. i 

It is clear enough, however, that we distrust our 
strength seldom, except when such diffidence will 
serve as a plea for the non-performance of some 
obligation of justice or of humanity. But it isnot ' 
necessary to press such inquiries. What is de- 7 
manded here is not any part of our fifty millions | 
of annual revenue, nor any use of our credit, nor | 
any employment of our Army or of our Navy, but | 


‘ 
i 


| 


: simply the exercise of our free right of speech. If |, 


Sir, even while this slow and languid debate has 


been going on, we have interceded, informally, 
indeed; but, nevertheless, we have interceded with 
Great Britain for clemency to imprisoned patriots 


who, under auspices hopeless, but under the pres- . 
sure of national evils quite intolerable, had at- |; 


tempted 


to renew the American Revolution in ` 
Ireland, And you and I, and every Senator here, | 


whether he suppresses utterance as some may do, | 


or speak out as I do, is earnestly be E that that 
act of intercession may prevail with the amiable 


and virtuous monarch who wields a benignant 


ter over those realms. 

ere, sir, the history ends. I will add no 
gioeses to the recital—I{ will not attempt to sim- 
plify the subject, involved, as it is, in the confu- 
sion resulting from the want of definitions of in- 
tervention, and from the neglect to discriminate 


between intervention in the domestic affairs of a. 
nation and opposition against the flagrant act of ; 


a strong foreign power in attacking without just 
cause or motive a weak but brave one struggling 
with its proper enemy. 
ate or the country to distinguish between inter- 
cession, solicitation, or protest, on the one side, 
and armed intervention, entangling alliances, and 
artificial ties, on the other. I wil only say that 


I shall not ask the Sen- | 


. love of libert 


| 


we are not strong enough now to speak, when 
shall we be strenger? If we are never to speak 
out, for what were national lungs pee us? 
Senators and Representatives of America, if I 
may borrow the tone of that sturdy republican, ' 
John Milton, I would have you consider what © 
nation it is of which you are governors—a nation |! 
quick and vigorous of thought, free and bold in | 
speech, prompt and resolute in action, and just | 


and generous in purpose—a nation existing for : 


-something,‘and designed for something more than ` 


indifference and inertness in times of universal |; 
speculation and activity. Why else was this ne- | 
tion chosen, that “out of her, as out of Sinai, | 
should be pornn and sounded forth the first 
tidings and trumpet”? of political reformation to | 
all nations. I would have you remember that the |: 
is a public affection which this na- || 
tion has deeply imbibed and has effectually diffused | 
throughout the world;*and that she cannot now 
suppress it, nor smother her desires. to promote | 
that glorious cause, for it is her own cause. 

Mr. President, I thought that after answering the 
objectionsagainstthis protest, I would show affirm- 
atively why it ought to be adopted. But with the 
disappearance of opposing arguments, the reasons 
in favor of it have risen with sufficient distinctness || 


of William Tell. 


‘ligaments to bind these States together. 


' for li 


' In reply 
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into view.. I will only add that it is time to pro- 
test. The new outworks of our system of politica 


‘in Earnie have all been carried away. Republi- 
n 


caniam has now no abiding place there, except on 
the rock of San Marino and in the mountain home 
France and Austria are said to 
be conspiring to expel it even there. In my in- 
most heart, Í could almost bid them dare to try 
an experiment which wouid arouse the nations of 
Europe to resist the commission of a crime so fla- 
grant and so bold. è i 

I have heard frequently, here and elsewhere, 
that we can promote the cause of freedom and hu- 
manity only by our example, and it is most true. 
But what should that example be but that of per- 
forming not one national duty only, but all na- 
tional duties. Not those due to ourselves only, 
but those which are due to other nations and to 
all mankind. No dim eclipse will suffice to illu- 
minate a benighted world. 

I have the common pride of every American in 
the aggrandizement of my country. No effort of 
mine to promote it, by just and lawful means, 


; ever was or ever will be withheld. Our flag, when 
it riseg to the topmast or the turret of an enemy’s 


ship or fortress, excites in mea pleasure as sin- 
cere as in any other man. And yet I have seen 
that flag on two occasions when it awakened even 
more intense gratification. One was when it en- 
tered the city of Cork, covering supplies for a 
chivalrous and generous, but famishing people. 
The other was when it recently protected, in his 
emigration, an exile of whom Continental Europe 
was unworthy, and to whom she had denied a 
refuge. Sir, it raised no surprise and excited no 
reret in me to see that exile and that flag alike 
saluted and honored by the people, and alike feared 
and hated by the Kings of Europe. 

Let others employ themselves in devisin ne 

e 

shall have my respect for their patriotism and thee 
zeal. For myself, I am content with the old ones 
just as I find them. I believe that the Union ie 
founded in physical, moral, and political necessi- 


i ties, which demand one Government and would 


endure no divided States; that it is impregnable, 
therefore, equally to force or to faction; that seces- 
sion is a feverish dream, and disunion an unreal 
and pesme chimera; and that, for weal or woe, 
erty or servitude, this great country is one 
and inseparable. I believe, also, that it is right- 
eousness, not greatness, that exalteth a nation, and 
that it is liberty, not, repose, that renders national 
existence worth possessing. Let me, then, per- 
form my humble part in the service of the Republic 
by cultivating the sense of justice and the love of 
liberty which are the elements of its being, and by 
developing their saving influences, not only in our 
domestic conduct, but in our foreign conduct also, 
and in our social intercourse with all other States 
and nations. i 
It has alread y come to this, that whenever in any 
country an advocate of freedom, by’ the changes 
of fortune, is driven.into exile, he hastens to seek 
an asylum here; that whenever a hero fails in the 


cause of freedom on any of her battle-fields, his 


eyes involuntarily turn towards us, and he com- 
mits that cause with a confiding trust to our sym- 
pathy and our care. Never, sir, as we value the se- 
curity of our own freedom, or the welfare and hap- 
piness of mankind, or the favor of Heaven, that has 
enabled us to protect both, let that exile be inhos- 
pitably repulsed. Never let the prayer of that 
dying hero fall on ears unused to hear, or spend 
itself upon hearts that refuse to be moved. 


COALITION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. G.T, DAVIS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In roe Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 6, 1852, ; a 
to the speech of Hon, Rosent RANTOUL, 
of the 24th of January, 1852. a 
The House having resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. DAVIS said: 7 f i 
Mr. Cuairman: On the 23d of January last, I 
had occasion to make some remarks in reference 
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to what Í considered to be unjust sepersions upon li bounds of forbearance the.tone and temper of con- 
a distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, [Mr. |, troversy. Gradual changes of opinion, the result 
Wessrer.] They were replied to, not by the | of ripened thought, and a correct application of 
geneman to whom they were addressed, [Mr. |: the rules of perspective to moral considerations—or 
ALLEN,) but by another gentleman, a colleague sudden changes.of opinion, the result of new con- 
of mine, [Mr. Rayrout,] who now sits near trolling circumstances, are not only not singular, 
me. The mode of reply was such certainly as | but they are in conformity with all the laws of a 
to invite attention, and to require some sort of | healthy mind. All around us, in this House and | of New Orlean r. Adams being then Presi- 
notice. It was perfectly competent for him to , elsewhere, among gentlemen from the North and : dent, my colleague took quite different views of 
make comments upon my line of argument South, we find the evidences of this truth; and, if : the importance of that victory from those which 
against the coalition of Massachusetts Democrats | I am not misinformed, one of. the most respected . he came to entertain immediately after General 
and Free-Soilers, of which my colleague is a dis- Southern members on this floor, now representing Jackson’s election. He undertook to ridicule the 
tinguished member; but this he failed todo, and a slaveholding constituency, did at one period of . celebration; and his genius expressed itself in some 
confined himself to a personal commentary, on .. his life hold opinions on this subject nearly or | irregular bet not unmusical poetry, which, as I 
my own antecedent opinions. This course taken quite as extreme as my colleague claims to have . understand, the mothers of the Essex district stil! 
by my colleague may, I think, be fairly consid- į been held by me. Holding his present position, use asa lullaby for their children. I-referto those 


ered as an admission that the coalition, in itself, | he must have passed in the opposite direction toa į exquisite little lines by my colleague: 
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my purpose, tay A longer than three weeks 
would answer his. [Laughter.] 

Without attaching any great importance to those 
early, youthful opinions, I will begin as far back 
as 1828, before Jacksonism had any distinct name 
in Massachusetts, and when a few gentlemen cat 

| together for the purpose of celebrating the victory 
8. 


could not be successfully defended here. There f point far beyond the views entertained by myself; “Strike the tonjo! Blow the hugng! 
werecertain facts connected with my public conduct | or by any man who clings to the Northern senti- E © Let the loud hosannah round! 

which my colleague omitted to notice. He made ., ment. . Yet thisgreat change has not deprived him, ` ; Bing turalturoa Sing Ln 

a skilful disposition of other facts, all of them | and I do not think that the mere fact of change Wio is Anir oe 
occurring many years ago, at a time when Iun- ; ought to deprive him, of the confidence of his con- I don’t know, do-you?- f 
questionably held opinions which L should now | stituency. . 7 _ A fellow with infinite bottom, 

consider, and which I have for many.years con- . My colleague i ite that I had libelled Mas- ` He nung up the epics, 

sidered, extreme opinions upon the subject of- sachusetts in what 1 said in regard to the coalition. And or stomachs witk treasury pap glut 'em.” 


facis equally public and equally true, and which ` E` drew certain inferences, and the question is |, ter š ; 3 
I aie gait have also heen within his knowledge, _ whether those facts which ] thus atated acd which |i toa aN bout. wm the gentleman allow 
he may have succeeded in causing a very erroneous . my colleague did not undertake to deny, warranted || MMe DAVIS. f collenzie wii bermit 
impression in this House, and in the minds of those |; those inferences. The facts which I stated went | th E ther hotas EA Ae lin ed. me 
. to whom his speech furnished their only means of \| to show that the Free-Soil and Democratic part.es | M RANTOUL Re h ia k se Seni 
. information. After showing my action ten or | of Massachusetts, holding opposite opinions upon |! b ih Cauthority be wt ae i Sh . egen hiak 
fifteen years ago—after referring to those expres- |; what each considered a vital point of national || Line a per a y i rl yes ne poeiry; WEN 
sions of former opinions, which certainly. were policy, had agreed mutually to barter away offices || Mr DAVIS). Be men, thorit 
intolerant und proscriptive, and which I ‘should ;; without reference to the principles which each pro- || Mi RANTOUL Nothinefurtns A ht 
not justify here or anywhere else—if he had gone | fessed to believe. If -these facts, thus stated, are |. Mr DAVIS É De ke ur tle U vE ver-J 
on to say that twice in succession I had voted for ‘i of such a description that the mere statement of | . h 7 4 will ask my colleague, if I am 
slaveholding Presidents, that in 1844 [ was a dele- |! them is a libel upon Massachusetts, it seems to ne, RANTOUL I think th 1 de 
gate to the convention which selected a slavehold- || me it is for my colleague, and -those who act with i id di oat. thin brs gentleman isde- 
ing candidate for President, and for whose election | him, to put their hands upon their mouths and |, cidedly wrong in quoting anything upon anony- 


I voted, and that in my district, during two trials, || their mouths in the dust, and apologize for having |, mous newspaper authority. [Laughter.] 
aot ; i rA _Mr. DAVIS. If my colleague thinks me so 
the second resulting in my election, I was opposed ||. committed acts so flagrant that the mere statement decidedly wrong, 1 suppose he does not intend to 


. by the Free-Soil party regularly organized there, || of them should cause every son of Massachusetts : : 
and casting more theater howe votes against | to hang his head with shame: My colleague went || fellow laaa. le: peels another suggestion 

me, it would have been unnécessary, probably, for | on to say that thecoalition in Massachusetts waa, of my arn gale er which he does himself legs 
me to make any further explanation. as he termed it, a “ masterly combination.’? That || tan Janee re th epi giving me the credit 

- In stating these notorious facts, I suppose that . was the expression; and he illustrated it. by an. of carr mEt rough the Massachusetts Legislature 

I state enough to give to this House, and to all to | analogy, which, as is often the case with analogies of 1840, the various resolves in relation to the 

whom my words shall come,a general understand- : and comparisons, was quite defective. He sug- || Slavery question, which he says attracted great - 
ing of my position. Far from disclaiming, here . gested that it would be a strange thing if men of | attention throughout the Union. For those re- 

or elsewhere, that anti-slavery sentiment- which `, different religions could not unite together in ex- ;; 80!¥es:,0r for any action which the Commonwealth 
has been a ruling sentiment in Massachusetts, I `, tinguishing a conflagration. I will give him an- | 9f Massachusetts, through her Legislature, has 
avow. it, justify it, and glory in it. Butitisa sen- | other illustration far more appropriate. Suppose , Seemed fit to take in relation to the. question of 
timent in subordination to the requirements of the | that at one and the game con agration, half of the | Slavery, I am not here to apologize, nor have l a 
Constitution and the exigencies of the Union. In '; persons employed as firemen were busy with tar- word to gay in retraction or explanation.. Some 
the controversies, growing out of this question, . buckets to add to the fire, and the other half with , Of the grounds then taken by her are not now 
which have sprung up between different sections ; water buckets to put it out. It might bea very , U'Sed, and prepanly, could not now receive the 
of the Union, much which was intolerant, much - fine thing for the persons employed, and entirely ,| Sanction of her people, but her action was in oc 

which was proscriptive, much which was inde- satisfactory to them; but would their satisfaction $ cordance with her ideas of truth and duty, and | 
fensible, has been said both by individuals and by |, be likely to be shared by the householders and in. || represented truly the views of a vast majority at 

public bodies, It is to be hoped that recent vivid || surance companies? _ : | the time when that action was had. But fróm my 

experience ofthe imminent national dangers to |; The drift of my colleague’s argument was thia: || Colleague's comment on that action, Iam sure that 

which such controversies, so conducted, tend, will || that it was impossible for any one holding the | the House would get the idea that he was opposed 

lead in all parts of the country to the assuming of f excessiye opinions I had held, to. be capable || © it, and in this respect I think he does himself or 

a more moderate tone, and to the cultivation of a | | of a just indignation at an unjust aspersion, or || ™YS¢lf less than justice. He is a man of force and 

more moderate state of feeling. I admit that the || capable, under any circumstances, of being imbued || ‘lent, and made himself, at an early period,-dis- 
experience of ten years past has brought me to |, with a national i Otherwise, why should m tinctly understood upon both sides of that as well 
conclusions very different from thase of my col- ‘| colleague have turned, off from defending the coali- || 8° many other questions which have been agitated 
league. He, long known as a national Demo- |. tion for. the purpose of exhibiting to the House || i" Massachusetts for the last. ten or fifteen years. 
crat, is now found acting with those whom he for || those fossil remains of preadamite opinions, whieh || | find that as far back as 1838, every word and 

years denounced as agitators and incendiaries. | he, or some one else for him, with mugh labor of || 8Y!able of these Massachusetts r esolves, the whole 

For myself, I must say that I could not avoid see- | pick and shovel, had disinterred from their ancient, | 4°¢ttine from beginning to end, so far as I çan 

ing, as I advanced in life, that in the great ques- | dusty burial piaces. (uae T make it out, was anticipated by my colleague from 
tions which have agitated the. country, such asthe | The great difficulty, it seems to me, which every 


slavery; and by an equally skilful withholding of l stated nothing except certain facts, from which i. {Laugh 
r. 


| the Essex district, in a letter which he addressed, 


question of the annexation of Texas, the Mexican i fair-minded man has to encounter in palitical action | being then a Democratic candidate for Congress, 
war, the adjustment of the tariff, &c., the bold | ig not in settling principles, but in applying prin- to a committee of Abolitionists, This letter was 
and consistent advocacy of that which I believed | ciples to an ever-changing condition of facts. No dated at Gloucester, November 3, 1838, In answer 
to be the right side was not confined to any sec- | party purely sectional or purely national exists, || t° Certain inquiries, he states at the outset, that he 
tion; and that while some Northern men, of whom |: or can exist, in this country. In the conduct of haa been nominated for a seat in Congress by, the 
mwy colleague can tell us something, were always < affairs, the line of duty falls sometimes on the one | Democratic party of Essex South district.” The 
found ready to aid in stabbing our industry or || and sometimes on the other side of there Opposite |'. following extracts will give an idea of the scope 
betraying what we deemed to be our rights, we || tendencies, between which our politics oscillate. ||. 894 object of the letter: : i s 
also found that we could look to the South as well 1i Itis the mative, and the surrounding circumstances as + p GiovoreTa $ Noceriher Ay 1838. 
as the North for statesmen to stand up boldly and | which indicate the motive, which determine the t The institation of slavery, in common with the whole 
strongly on what we deemed to bethe side of truth. | popular- judgment. upon ‘the changing course of || North, and witb at proportion of the more intelligent of 
It is impossible that- the existence of these facts politicians. É his examination of my antecedents || the South,” * * * “f have always regarded asa curse upon 
should not operate to bring about a change in the | my colleague has somewhat importunately invited isis tenons Wi God m or e Maod a a wione 
intolerance of feeling whic might otherwise exist || my attention to his own, and impliedly invited a || of the earth, slavery is an outrage on ‘humanity. If the 
between these different sections—a change which || comparison which I am-very ready to make; and || product of one’s toil is the surest inducement to industry 
would not prevent each section from maintaining || before I have done with him, I will show him that || nd economy, pata sure to blast with barrenness and 
with constancy what each should believe to be its || whereas so far as his uotations against.me-go, || Povo, The land which it tilts» O 


sights, but would soften and bring within due || a statute of limitations of ten years would answer || “The entire power of legislation over the District of Cob- 
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umhin being ceded to the United States, they have the same 
wer over slavery in the District thatthe State of Virginia 
ag within herown limits 3.and no one daubts that the sover- 
eign and independent State of Virginia can abolish slavery 
- within her boundaries whenever she chnoses.”? i 
s * * * * * * * 

& Slavery ought not to existin the District. So long as it 
exists there it will endanger the existence of the Union by 
the continual irritation tt cannot fail hereafter to oceasion. 
The legislative power being in Congress. for the District, 
Northern men feel that it is with their consent that slavery 
is continued there; and this conviction they cannot avoid, 
exeo t by taking all proper measures for the removal of the 
evil. f : 

y * * we *. * + * : 

“ Congress has, algo, the entire legisintive power over the 
Territories. Those. wha took upon slavery a? a great moral, ©; 
social, and political evil, ought not to contribute, directly | 
or indirectly, to enlarge ite limits, increase its miseries, or ` 
augment the number of itssubjects. 1t would already. have 
been cirewinscrihed within much narrower limits than it 
now occupies, but for the malign influence exerted by one 
man, the Hon. Henry Cray, some eighteen or nineteen 
years ago. 7 ; 

“The power to regulate conimerce among the several - 
States is given in the same clause and inthe same terms as 
the power to regulate foreign commerce. Under the power 
to reguiate comunerce with foreign nations, Congress have 
already prohibited the African slave trade; and under the 
power'to regulate commerce among the several States, 
Congress.may equally prohibit the slave trade among the 
several States. HG : . 

“c As this trade tends to prolong the existence of slavery in 
several States where slave labor is comparatively unprofit- 
able~—as it tends to angment the number of slaves in the 
States where their tabor is. more profitahle—as it heightens 
the evils inseparable from slavery by suddenly breaking up 
the vies of acquaintance, connectiun, and relationship—for 

_these and may other reasons it ought not to be sanctioned 
_by.the General Government, but ail judicious and practi- 
cable measures should be adopted to cause its discontinu- |: 
ance. i i 

& I am in favor of prompt and efficient measures to cause | 


the discontinuance of the slave trade between the United ii 


States and Texas.” 
* * * 


* x * o. 
& I have given you frankly my present opinions. T will 
only add, that, as they have not been hastily adopted, they 
will not be lightly relinquished. ` ` 
.  Respecttutly, gentlemen, I have the honor to be 
friend and fellow-citizen,”» ROBERT RANTOOL, Jr. 
“To E. Hunt, C. R. Dopee, R. F. NewnaLL, E. Coaas- 
_ WELL, E Hate, Jri, N. Lovo? ~ > 
`. tt will be perceived, then, that in 1838, my col- | 
league went the whole length of the Massachu- 
setts doctrines. expressed in the resolves of 1840, 
‘in reference to the slavery question; with a further 
assurance, which must have been very gratifying 
to the inquirers, that his opinions thus stated 
had not been hastily adopted, and would not bé 
lightly relinquished. l ; 

„Mr. RANTOUL.. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a single question? ni 
`. Mr. DAVIS. Ireally cannot., My colleague 
ougrt not to ask it. i i 
, Mr. RANTOUL. - Well, I will forbear. 

Mr. DAVIS.” I think my colleague ought not |: 
to interrupt me, for my time 1s very short. In i 
1840, however, my colleague continued in full | 

communion with the Democratic party, which || 

- adopted the following resolve: , | 
& Resolved, That Congress has no power under the Con- 
stitution to interfere. with or contro) the domestic institu- | 
tidns of the several States, and that such States are the | 
“sole and proper judges of everything appertaining to their 
own affairs not prohibited by the Constitution; that all 
efforts of the Abolitionists or athers made to induce Con- 
gress to itterfere with questions of slavery, or to take in- 
cipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead to 
the most arming and dangerous consequences, and that 
all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to diminish the | 
happiness of the people, and endanger the stability and 
ermanency of the Union, and ought not to be countenanced 

fy any friend to our political institutions.” 
` With this party, my colleague continued to act 
. until 1843, when the question of the annexation 
of Texas had come up, and Mr. Tyler then ap- 
pointed my colleague to the collectorship of Bos- 
‘ton, and I have a“ supposed that my col- | 
lengue’s. opinions on that question were in entire | 
conformity with those of Mr. Tyler. In 1844 | 
and 1848 my colleague was a member of the Bal- 
timore Convention, at which this same resolution 
apainst the interfererice of the Abolitionists was | 
assed, and up to 1849, he held office under Mr. 
olk’s administration. My colleague was pres- 
ent, and a member of the committee on, resolves, 
at the State Convention of Massachusetts, in 1848, 
by which the following resolves were passed, 
amongst others: : ' 

“ Resolved, That-this convention is opppsed to the exer- 
tise of any jurisdiction by Congress. upon the matter of |: 
slavery in the Territories. z Sali 

& Resolved, That prominent Democrats wha abuse the 
confidence that has been reposed in them with unsparing | 

“liberality—falsify their declarations-—abandon their princi- 


ur 


: A copy of the resolutions was left with him. 
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ples as well as their party? * * * ‘ and for no loftierend 
than personal aggrandizement” * * ctor tosatiate an inor- 
dinate or unchastened ambition, justly forfeit their claim to 
the respect and confidence of all parties.” f 


{Laughter.] 

lt will be percei 
then imagine that the conduct of such Democrats 
as he then attacked, would come to be defended 
by himself as ‘a masterly combination.” My 
colleague was also a Vice President of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society. : 

Mr. RANTOUL. I know my colleague will 
allow me to say that T never wasa member of the 
Massachusetts Pence Society. 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman was elected on 
the 24th of May, 1846. 

Mr.RANTOUL. [never waselected. I never 
was a member of the Peace Society of Massachu- 
setts. I never attended its meetings. The mis- 
take arises from the fact that there is another gen- 
tleman of the same name. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is very probable that f may 
be mistaken, for there have been other mistakes 
of the same kind. But there was another resolve 
unanimously passed at that Convention of 1848, of 
which my colleague was a member, which was to 
this effect: 


t Resolved, That it is not sa'e to retain in important affi- 
ces under the Federal Government, any persons who ad- 


dissolve the Union; that the co)lector of the port of Boston 


believe it to be the duty of the Executive forthwith to re- 
move him from office.’? 


This was my colleague’s opinion in 1848. He 


» then thought that a merely executive officer, hold- 
` ing such opinions, should be turned out; in 1851 he 
ij considers ıt a ‘* masterly combination ” to put a 
gentleman holding precisely similar doctrines into || 


` Well, sir, I had no reason to suppose nor do I 
understand that any person had reason to suppose, 
that these sentiments of my colleague were changed 
down to 1850. Inthat year, therehad been demon- 


ved that my colleague did not | 


vocate and sustain doctrines calculated to weaken, it not i 


| 


if 
tf 


and Charlestown is such an individual, and being such, we : 


-` Ho. or Reps. 


with what are known in’ Massachusetts as the 
hunker Democrats. And, sir, jn order to car 

| out the agreement with the Free-Soilers, by whic 
the Free-Soilers were to have the Senator for the 
long term, my colleague was brought forward and 
elected, as a Democrat, he then being absent in 
Ilinois, to fill the short term in the United States 
Senate. Up to that time I had no knowledge that 
my colleague had changed his views upon these 
questions. And here I would ask, whether there 
is any gentleman of the Illinois delegation present 
who knows anything of the position and charac- 
. ter for veracity of the editor of the Springfield 
(Illinois) Register? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Tilinois. 
~-Mr. DAVIS. _Is it- good or bad? 
Mr. CAMPBELL. It is good. 

Mr. DAVIS. I supposed so. Well, on the 
: Ist of February, only three weeks before my col- 
league took his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, he was in HHlinois, attending to the obtain- 
ing of a charter for some particular railroad before 
the Legistature there, aadal that time the follow- 
ing article appeared in the Springfield Register: 
“We have seen it charged in Seward papers, in different 
quarters of the Union, that Mr. Rantoul authorized hia name 
to be used as a candidate for United States Senator by the 
Coalition party in the Massachusetts Legislature. Mr, Ran- 
toul is now in this city, and we hure it from good authority 
thit he refused any such use of hisnume. He left Masra- 
| chusetts two or three weeks ago, and, before leaving, dis- 
tinetly declined the candidacy, and ADVISED A DIFFERENT 


COURSE FROM THAT PURSUING AT THIS TIME BY THE COA- 
; LITION ORGANIZATION. He hasever been known in Massa- 


I do, sir. 


| ehusetts as an ultra Democrat, devoted ta the Union, and 


strations in favor of that coalition, which my col- | 
league calls ‘* a, masterly combination,’’ between a | 


ers of Massachusetts. The fugitive slave law 


passed in September, 1850, and in the fall of that ; 
year, my colleague was nominated for Congress i 


b 

That Convention passed resolves against the fugi- 
tive slave law. On the 23d of November there was a 
meeting held in Boston of those in favor of sustain- 
ing the compromise measures, and at that meeti 


am zi 
the following resolution, among others, was passed: | 


the Democratic Convention of his -district. 


“ Resolved, That the adjustment of the measures which | 


disturbed the action of Congress for nearly ten months of its | 


last session, ought to be carried out by the people of the | 
.Unitéd States in good faith, in ail the substantial provisions, | 


popular agitation of any of the main questions then settled, 

- would be fraught with new and extreme dangers to the peace 
and harmony of the country, which this adjustment basg re- 
stored.” i 


my colleague was friendly to the meeting, and 
sympathized with them. Accordingly, the reso- 
lutions to be pro 
the one which I lass read, were printed before- 
hand and sent to those who were expected to take 
part in the meeting, and, amongst others, to my 
colleague, who had been invited to speak. My 
colleague took the matter into consideration, say- 
ing that he approved of the general objects of the 
meeting, but being a candidate for Congress in his 
district, his only doubt was whether he had not 
better abstain from the expression of his opnu 
e 
afterwards attended a meeting of the Union Com- 
mitteé, who had in charge the preparations for the 
proposed meeting. I am authorized by a gentle- 
‘man who was then and there present, and whose 
statement, I think, will not be contradicted by my 
colleague, to say that my colleague then and there 
said that those resolutions expressed his own sen- 


timents, but- that he declined to speak on account | 


of his personal position in his own district. 

In the winter of 1850, the “ masterly combina- 
tion” was still further carried out between the 
Democrats and Free-Soilers; but my colleague, 
during that winter, was still classed and ranked 


| because, although we may differ with each other about the : 
; details of those measures, yet, in onr, judgment, a renewed 


among the gentlemen friendly to that meeting that : 


osed at that meeting, including 


ii the highest legislative office of the Federal. Gov- |, 
į ernment. : 


certain portion of the Democrats and the Free-Soil- l 


q! 


| 
| 


Somehow or other, there was an impression | 


OPPOSED TO THE RECENT AGITATIONS WHICH 

THREATENED ITS EXISTENCE. The rumors contrary 

to these facts are calculated to injure him in the estimation 

of many who have hitherto regarded him as one of our 
i most distinguished and reliable patriots.” 

Of this article the editor of the Register after- 
wards said, ‘every word of it we had ample au- 
thority for uttering.” And I have been told that 
the original of that article is still in existence, and 
that the hand-writing bears a very striking re- 
semblance, to that of my colleague. {Laughter.] 
But still I think that it must be a mere casual re- 
semblance because the article contains some per- 
sonal compliments to my colleague which his difi- 
dence would of course prevent him from penning. 
{Laughter.] However that may be, my colleague 
was at Springfield at that time, and will not, I pre- 
' sume, deny that he authorized the article. Down 
to that time then, down to February, 1851, we 
i find him pledged by every act and sentiment of 
‘ ten years of public life, by all the gratitude which 
- a public man may be supposed to feel for honors 

and offices of great pecuniary profit conferred to 
the political associates who had sustained him, 
and ie the most positive and repeated expressions 
of opinion as to the Free-Soi] movement and the 
Democrats engaged in it, to set his face firmly 
against. what he called: ‘‘the recent agitations” 
which threatened the existence of the Union.” 
Yet within thrée weeks from that time he took 
his seat in the Senate of the United States, a segt 
| which he could occupy but for nine days; thus 
‘ratifying and confirming, so far as he could do, 
the bargain made by the caalition, and confirming 
‘the claim made by the Free-Soil party forthe ful- 
' fillment of so much of the bargain as pledged the 
votes of Massachusetts Democrats for a Free-Soil 
| Senator. He brought himself strictly within the 


|! rules bluntly laid down about that time by the 


| 
i 
1 


leading Free-Soil organ, the Boston Cammon- 
wealth, in the following article; 4 
«OF COMPACTS AND CONTRACTS. 


& Itis a familiar and well established principle of law and 
' coinmon sense, that actions speak louder than words. Itis 


s 


ii by their actions that men signity their reat meaning ina 


i 
i] 


; manner not to be mistaken. A man may tell me that he does 
; not want my goods, and will not pay me for them ; but if af- 
| terall this E leave them at his door and he takes them in aad 
; uses them, he is bound in law, equity, and common sense, 
! to pay me for them. Among men of decent understanding 

and common honesty, there can be no dispute or donbt 
about this.. ; . . 

‘“ Now, thisis precisely the predicamentin which the Hun- 
ker Democrats stand towards the Free. Seilers on the ques- 
tion of Senator. They may allege, and some of them truly 
enough, that they never made any express promises what- 
ever. They may even say that they repudia'ed the cualition 
from the beginning. O ves! but they have taken and used 
the goods; and it no longer lies with them to decline pay- 
ing the consideration. 

“"Pake for instanee Mr. Whittaker—we specify him be- 
cause we happen te know him personally, and to esteem 
| him, little as we like his politics, a man of faith and honor. 
, And we specify him also, because these are cases in which, 
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to make one’s meaning the more plain, it is necessary to 
descend to specific instances. But what we say of Mr. 
Whittaker is equally applicable to Mr. Emery and to every 


other Democratic member of the council, or holder of office ; 


of any kind under Governor Boutwell. 

“Of Mr. Whittaker’s particular course pending the elec- 
tion we are not specially informed. But knowing that he 
calls himself “a Nationa! Cass Democrat,” we shall, as 
well on that account as for the sake of the argument, sup- 
pose that he disavawed throughout any coalition and any 
understanding. Still, by accepting office bestowed spon him 
under that condition and understanding he has ratifiedthem 
both. He has bound himself to do all in his power, and so 
have his brother Democratic counsellors, to pay up the price 
of their own accession to office. There were for these gen- 
tlemen two courses open, and only two. One was to de- 
cline accepting office on the ground that they could not 
reconcile it to their views to enter into and carry out the 
arrangement under which they had heen chosen. That 
course was fully open to them, and would have been per- 
. fectly proper, fair, and manly. On the other hand, having 
taken the goods, they are bound ta pay for them ; and any 
attempt to evade that obligation will only expose them to 
the charge of pursuing a shuffling and tricky course, not 
compatible with honor and good faith. 

“ Nor is this obligation limited to the Hunker office holders 
individually. 
ing who have countenanced the present state of things. It 
extends to all those who are now clustering about Governor 
Boutwell, and aiding him with their valuable advice and 
counsel}; to ali those who are hurraing for the Democratic 
Governor, and who wish at the same time to preserve that 
Governor’s honor unimpeached.°? 

The House will perceive, that in the arrangement 
of matters between these parties there wereno flimsy 
disguises, but the traffic of offices was conducted 
very much like the purchase of cheese and onions 
at the grocery shop round the corner. Now, I 
am bound, by all the rules of parliamentary and 
personal courtesy, to believe that the sentiments 
attributed to my colleague in the Springfield Reg- 
ister were his sentiments at the time, and were 
not assumed for the purpose of obtaining a certain 
object before the Illinois Legislature. 1am bound, 
then, to believe that the change took place in three 
weeks—the three weeks immediately beforé he 
took his seat in the United States Senate. My 
colleague talks about the change in my opinions 
in ten years, and he alluded to Saul of Tarsus; 
but this is a far more remarkable case. The 
change in Saul of Tarsus was effected by a super- 
natural interposition,-which I do not think m 
colleague can claim the advantage of; and in the 

‘ordinary course of human affairs, great and entire 
changes of opinion are effected anly by lapse of 
time or change of circumstances, such as could 

. hardly have happened: in three weeks, and in a 
journey home from Iliinois. 

I remember a case in history, which in sudden- 
ness, I will not say in other respects, reminds me 
of this. I mean the well known case of the great 


Duke of Marlborough whilst Lord Churchill. | 
Churchill was one of the few men whom James `: 


H had loved and trusted. With his concurrence, 
and to some extent under his advice, that unfortu- 
nate King had indulged in the course of tyrann 
. and crime which lost him his throne; and then, 
while the rebellion was in progress and on the 
verge of success, Churchill seized that moment to 
‘desert the master, who at that crisis relied upon 
him as the traveler overtaken by night and storm 
relies upon the last star of the darkening heaven. 
Churchill in this ease exhibited the regard to 
appearances which was, habitual with him, and 
left a letter for the King, in which. he stated that 
‘he was not induced to make this change by any 
consideration of the honors and offices which he 
did in fact attain thereby, but altogether by his 
zeal and interest in the Protestant religion, which 


he considered to be in great danger. An English | 
historian says charitably of his conduct, that it | 


“ wag a singular sacrifice to public virtue of every 


duty in private life, and required ever afier the l 


most upright, disinterested, and public spirited 
behavior to render it justifiable. ”? 

I am bound to suppose that no consideration of 
mere private advantage, that nothing short of the 
highest views of conscience and duty could have 
nerved my colleague to endure the alienated 
friendships and the averted looks which this sud- 
den, and I must say astounding and inexplicable 
change, brought, upon him from those old and hon- 
ored companions, side by side with whom he had 
for years battled, and from whose hands he must 
have received many favors. ° 

But my colleague, who in November, 1840, had 
assented to a resolve which declared, in substance, 
that there ought to be no further agitation against 
the compromiselaws, and who, in February, 1851, 


| 
| 


j 


It extends to all those of that way of think- | 


ii his election as a Democratic victory, was elected: 


i| What to the Free-Soilera speaks stronger than the speech : 
of Mr. Ranrout and the present position and sentiment of `` 
the Democratic party, CnarLes Sumner has been elected i 
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had authorized a statement that he was opposed to 
the agitation which had threatened the existence 
of the Union, did not stop with the mere accept- 
ance of a seat in the Senate. He immediately took 
a prominent part in renewing and stimulating the 


|| had deprecated. € 
' ing, called, l think, by himself, he came outagainst | 


' of any law which might be passed by Congress, : 
t. the act of 1793 inclusive, to enforce the provision 
|. of the Constitution which provides for the resto- . 
ration of fugitive slaves; he maintained a doctrine 
which, if carried out, would leave Maryland or 


i: Virginia no resource but the levying of war if -> 


i! Massachusetts should refuse to execute the con- 
ii Stitutional provision; and he accepted a nomina- 
| tion to Congress by the Free-Soil party, on the 
i! ground of zealous and untiring effort for the im- 


il 
| of the fugitive slave Sims, he took instant and 
thorough advantage; and the most strenuous ad- 
vocates of his election, including the counsel who 
i sat by his side in the defense of Sims, wereamong 
the men who at that time strove to bring the sav- 
‘ ereignty of Massachusetts into armed collision 
|| with the authority of the United States. 


| 
| 
t 


|| tions subsisting between my colleague and the 
i! Free-Soilers of his district. 


|| G. Whittier is well known throughout the coun- 


i has taken the strongest views in relation to this 

| subject. He wrote a letter, which was published 

in the National Era here, and afterwards repub- 

|! lished in my colleague’s district, while the election 

was pending, in which he says of my colleague: 
* * * * * * * 


és His speech is precisely sueh as we hada right to expect 
from him. Unlike too many of the prominent politicians 
of both parties, he has never degraded himself by any un- 
manly concessions to the slave power; and if he has not | 
heretofore been found in the van of the opponents of slavery, 
| he has at least the merit of refusing under temptations, in- 
| fluences which few have resisted, to place any obstacle in 


Y | their way, or utter a single word of censure or discourage- 


l! ment. His sympathies, always on the right side, needed but 
‘| a stimulus ofa great occasion, like the enactment of the 
>| fugitive slave law, to become active enough to press into 
| their seryice all the powers of his intellect, the vast re- 
sources of his learning, and his well-earned political influ- 
;i ence. He has, therefore, no occasion for retractions, eva- 
|i sions, or uncomfortable explanations. 


|; comes to the advocacy of freedom with clean hands, and, 
|| Whether viewed as a politician or as a iawyer, no man has 
a better right to vindicate law and Democracy against the 
reproach and shame of the detestable enactment in ques- 
tion, than himself.” * = im 
` in favor of the abolition 
:, legislation of Congress.” 
ti 
‘| ERT RanTouL. He has been, for the last fifteen years, 
: their acknowledged leader. They are justly proud of his 


of slavery where it exists under the 
? * * * * 


, him as a far safer constitutional ex 
| of the fugitive slave law.’ * 

“ We have known Roserr Rantovut well for many 
years. Always progressive, yet with slower steps than we 
could have wished, he has at last planted his foot upon the 
| platform ef the great free party which is destined to tri- 
i umph in every State of the Union.” - 

Another extract, from a communication pub- 
tished in the leading Free-Soil paper in my col- 
| league’s district, will show more clearly the grounds 


t on which my colleague, who now appears to claim | 


pounder than the father 
* * * 


|! try, and in this House, as that of a gentleman who ' 


| 


excitement which, down to February, 1851, he li 
In April, 1851, at a mass meet- ;' 


the constitutionality of the fugitive slave law, or | 


| mediate and unconditional repeal of the fugitive , 
slavelaw. Of the excitement caused by the arrest 


wha its modification, but for its immediate and everlasting 


EPEAL!??? 
In one respect it appearsto me that Mr. Whittier 
| madea somewhat invidious distinction. He should 
i have included General Cass, General Cusmwye, 
‘and the Union committees generally, in praises 
to which they certainly have just as good claim as 
my colleague. I can imagine how my colleague, 
fresh from his negotiations with the Union com- 
. promise committee, and from his declaration to the 
Springfield Register, must have felt when he read 
this thorough-going eulogium, congratulating him 
on taking no new ground, and condemning no 
` previously uttered opinion. He must, perhaps, 
hive felt much as Charles Lamb did when he re- 
ceived a valentine comparing his eyes to stars. 
Lamb says it all sounded very agreeable, but he 
had a faint perception that it was a little exagger- 
ated. [Laughter.] 

But this communication of Mr. Whittier’s ex- 
cites deeper and sadder feelings. It unsettles the 
foundations of opinion and belief, by showing 
how little cotemporaneous opinion can be relied 
‘ upon in the midst of the rage of party. Whena 
: man holding Mr. Whittier’s peculiar opinions as 


‘| to the measures and political associations by which 


3. A most. 
ii remarkable change at once took place in the rela- ` 


The name of John ` 7 ; 
| such conclusions, however fine may be the mind 


He takes no new '' 
| ground. He condeinns no previously uttered opinion. He | 


“In brief, he has been |: 
t The Democracy of Massachusetts will stand by Ros- | 


i intellectual power, his learning and eloquence. They regard `; 


I 
'! United States Senator for six years from the 4th of Marci, | 
; 1851. After a fierce and long struggle the Democrats have 
| vindicated their honor and integrity, and have shaken from 
; them forever a servile and miserable clique who were uù- 
| worthy of the name they bore. Those who would take 
: that pseudo-Whig, Caleb Cushing, the master-spirit of all 
the political villany which has been enacted in our Legis- 


1 
| 
} 
i 
$ 
ti 

i 


| 
lature, and his bolting coadjutors ax the exponents of Massa- | 
| 


standard. Such men as Rosert RANTOUL, jr., FREDERICK 
| Ropinson, and George Hoon, we take to be the standard 
bearers of the Democratic party of our State. Such men as 
they are worthy to fight by the side of Sumner, PHILIPS, and 
PALFREY, and the Democrats and Free-Soilers of Massachu- 
setts should see that such men are placed in positions where 
| their influence can be felt. 


The two parties can and should : 


FREY. Sucha union each voter should enter into with his 


| majorities.” A 
i * * = * k * * * * * 


chusetts Democracy, have formed their judgment by an unfair |: 


! unite in Essex Ras din Middlesex upon Par- |: 5 3 : 
i anion cash voterchoy i. | unmistakable evidences of a great change in the 


` whole heart, and they could elect their candidates by large |: 


i 
“Mr. Ranrout.’s vote, in case of his election, is solemnly !! pa! 
i pledged against the fugitive slave law. ‘Not,’ he says, |; trict, 


: my colleague’s political influence has been built 
up, comes to the conclusion that that political in- 
‘ fluence has been ‘well earned,” and that my col- 
league has nothing to retract in acting with the 
Free-Soil party, of how much more value are 


in which they are generated, than the stammering 
i babble of infancy? Again, Mr. Whittier recom- 


‘| mends my colleague’s election with special refer- 


ence to the immediate, unconditional repeal of the 
i fugitive-slave law. Where is my colleague on 
that point? What is he doing on that point? It 
is now the fourth month of our session, and he 
| appears to have found time to attend to everything 
but that. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the result of the inves- 
tigation as to my colleague’s course, which he 
has impliedly challenged by the remarks which 
he has made on mine. I believe I have not only 
stated the facts with accuracy, but that I have 
also stated all the facts necessary to the formation 
; of a sound opinion of his course. But for the im- 


i; portant bearing which they have upon a great 


ublic question I would not have stated them; for 
life is too short for the great duties which press 
i upon it, and it is not well for us, for whom the 
grave yawns and the worm waits, to waste in 
| pay personal controversies, the time which has 
nobler calls for its full employment. I have dwelt 
.on my colleague’s position” mainly on account of 
its bearing on the state of things in Massachu- 
setts. I willtry to refer to that state of ‘thin 
_ with caution and candor. I know well the dis- 
‘turbing influences of temper in the conduct of 
, human affairs. I know that as at the funeral of 
ithe Indian prince the torch-light obscured the star- 
| light, so in political contests the steady, unobtru- 
| sive light of truth is apt to be obscured by the 
| smoke and glare of temporary passion. I do not 
mean now, and I have not meant at any time, to 
be otherwise than just to the honest intentions and 
the personal sacrifices of those who, in Massachu- 
setts, claim to be, as a party, the peculiar friends of 
impartial liberty. I desire that Massachusetts on 
| that question, as on all other questions, should 
i send forth an intelligent voice, an united voice, a 
voice which shall truly express obedience to con- 
stitutional obligations as well as a claim to consti- 
tutional rights. I do not recognize any such voice 
as uttered by the discordant combination of which 
my colleague is the chosen mouth-piece. On the 
contrary, however strong may have been my ob- 
jections to some of the details of the measures, 
nown as the compromise measures, and more 
rticularly to the details of the fugitive slave law, 
i I find in the state of things in Massachusetts, as 
well as in other parts of the Union, the strongest 
' reasons for sustaining them as a whole, and asa 
' finality, until additional experience shall show the 


'; necessity and indicate the character of additional 


guards to prevent evasion or abuse. There are 


sentiments of a great portion of those most op- 


:, posed to the compromise measures since -their 


Ssaze. 


I 


If I look at home, and in my own dis- 
find that each of the three political parties 
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at the time of the last Congressional election, 
ed strong resolves against the provisions of | 
the fugitive slave law; and such resolves, passed - 
by the convention which nominated me, had my ; 
full approbation and assent. I find that the Demo- ` 
crats of my district, at a meeting held within a 
few weeks, have unanimously withdrawn their 
sition, and voted to sustain the compromise. 
1 find that the Free-Soil party in my own district 
and county, and throughout the State, have, with- | 
out the least hesitation, supported for State offices, 
and in at least one instance for Congress, Demo- 
cratic candidates committed directly or impliedly 
to sustain the compromises. lt appears to me that 
any continued attempt to modify the objectionable 
features of the law, would answer no purpose but 
to subserve the ends of those factions—one pro- 
fessing to sustain the compromises, and the other 
to attack them, which play their parts before the 
people of our Commonwealth like well-graced act- 
ors, and then, like such actors, go behind the 
scenes after the performance and divide between 
them the receipts of the house. I will not codper- 
ate in an opposition which in my own State 
assumes a character so factious; which in one | 
branch would resist by force this law or any law 
which enforced that provision of the Constitution, 
and in the other branch, while professing to sus- 
tain the law, would give aid, comfort, and place, 
to those who most violently oppose it. 1 disown 
I do not find the true Northern 


| 


t 


| 


the citizen. 
lieve in the existence o 
which, though above human government, yet lies ` 
at the foundation of all government. 
a preliminary question to be disposed of. Who 
among us are in a position to avail themselves of 
the plea of a law higher than the Constitution 
and inconsistent with it? Not certainly those of 
us who swear to support the Constitution of the ' 
United States. We are in no position to take ad- 
vantage of that higher law as against that Consti- 
tution. The first thing, the thing of all others, | 
Mr. Chairman, which specially attracted my at- | 
tention on the first day of this session, wasa little .. 
scene which may or may not have escaped the | 
particular notice of other members of the House; || 
it was the fact that the cath to support the Con- |; 
stitution was administered to. our slaveholding |! 
Speaker by a gentleman of the House, [Mr. GD- |: 
pines,] who, perhaps, of all others, is most deeply ` 
_ committed in his opposition to the institution of 
slavery. I watched this praceeding with interest, 
because it seemed to symbolize what is most re- 
markable in our institutions. There are certain ` 
clauses in that Constitution which we all under- © 
stand. It was, so far as a part of it was con- | 
cerned, as if he had said, ‘*[, Free-Soiler, call | 
upon you, slaveholder, to swear by the everliv- |, 
ing God, that should a slave insurrection occur, 
yeu will use force or canse force to be used to | 
extinguish that insurrection; and I further call i; 
upon you to swear that you sanction the princi- i 
ple that the fugitive slave, by the State or the ' 
nation, shallbe restored.” Such, Mr. Chairman, 'i 
is the startling import and effect of this oath. If 
the Constitution which it sanctions were now | 
framed and offered for the first time, how natural `| 
would it be for some skilful rhetorician to say of i 
it in words not unfamiliar to our ears, that ‘into jk 
the immortal catalogue of national crimes this has i 
now passed, drawing with it, by an inexorable 
necessity, its authors also, and chiefly those who, |! 
by swearing to support and carry it ont, maintain 
in it the breath of life.’? Yet, under this Consti- 
tution, with these provisions, we all alike act. 


. human 
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Upon this common platform we all stand; and the | 
gunian which divide us are mere questions of | 
etail as to the manner in which the general prin- | 
ciples to which all give their sworn assent shall be 
carried out. I understand perfectly well how a | 
pee who has given no sych assent, or who | 
aving given such assent has made up his mind 
to retract it and rush into open rebellion, may ' 
feel justified in relying on the higher law. The 
original Abolitionists of this country—with whom 
my colleague has shown that Í was years ago, 
in the early development of their views, asso- 
ciated—are consistent, courageous, truthful, and |; 
self-sacrificing on this point. They will take no || 
oath to support a Constitution which they de- | 
nounce. Their most eloquent men renounce all |i 
olitical honors rather than be false to this idea. || 
heir line of action would lead to open resistance, | 
with the sword girt to the thigh, and the banner 
flung to the breeze; or to passive resolute suffer- . 
ing under penalties inflicted for disobedience to 
what they deem a cruel or unjust law. But 
their situation is not the situation of those who 
swear to support the Constitution, and thus bind 
themselves to carry it out in good faith in the 
letter and the spirit, in the belief that the contin- 
ued union of the States wil! secure to our children, 
as it has secured to our fathers and ourselves, a 


: higher civilization, a more diffused happiness, a | 


greater proeres? in all that embellishes or dignifies 
ife, than could be found among petty, di- 

vided States, rent by intestine wars, and open to 
foreign conquest. Nothing struck me more in the 
consideration of the position and circumstances of | 
the distinguished Hungarian who has recently | 
come to this country, than the fact that it was | 
sectional hatreds, provincial hatreds, class hatreds, | 
| 


Transylvanian, the Catholic, t'ze Protestant, did 
more than foreign despotism could do to shiver | 
the nationality of a thousand years, and to cast 
out this brilliant stranger to wander with the 
heavy burden of his genius and his grief an exile 
throughout the world. I do not know that there | 
will be any dissent, in any part of this House, to |. 
these general views. : ; 
There can be no question here, except the mere 
question of detail; the question whether the statute | 
by which this constitutional provision was sought 
to be carried out, is or is not within the terms and | 
is eonsistent with the spirit of the Constitution, |: 
and presents the proper safeguards to the liberties ` 
of those who are subject to its operation. That 
is a question, of course, on which there is, and on 
which there is likely to be, a great difference of 
opinion. I remain of the opinion which I have | 
always entertained, that in details the fugitive slave | 
law, taken by itself, requires alteration and im- 
provement. On the other hand, 1 believe there is 
a general and increasing sentiment throughout the 
country—and that this very discussion has led the 
public mind to settte down more and more upon 
the conclusion—that one part of the Constitution is 
as binding upon usasanother, and should becarried 
out with equal good faith. And as regards this . 
question of detail, the time, as I have already said, ‘| 
is not now; the circumstances which | have stated || 
are only part of the circumstances which might be <; 
adduced to show that the time is not now for : 
making any changes. The time may come when, 
as [ have already suggested, by common consent, 
instead of adhering to the chancery mode of speci- 
fic performance, the common law mode of compen- |; 
sation, with proper guards against fraud, may be 
substituted. f l 


| 
which, dividing the Croat, the Hungarian, the | 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. BENNETT, 
OF NEW YORK, £ 


Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 25, and March 3, 1852. 
The House having under consideration “A bill proposing | 
to grant alternate sections of land to the State of Missouri, | 
for the purpose of constructing railroads from Hannibal to f 
St. Joseph, anå from St. Louis to the western line of Mis- 
souri,” 
Mr. BENNETT said: 
Mr. Speaker: Before proceeding with this de- 
bate, and to say what I have to say about this bill, | 


i to construct or a 
as remains undisposed of for more than ten years after it 
i has been located, shall revert to the United States. ` 


|| similar character. 
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I desire to propose an amendment, or rather a sub- 
stitute for the bill. T move that the bill be recom- 
mitted, or referred back to the Committee on Public 
Lands, with instructions to report as a substitute 
for it the bill which I send to the Speaker’s table. 
The bill sent up to the Chair was the bill intro- 
duced, with the following additional sections: 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That there is hereby sev- 
erally granted to each State in which there are public lands, 
to aid in the construction of railroada, except that State to 
which the largest amount, according to representation, has 
been granted for that purpose, a sufficient amount ofthe lands 
of the United States, including the amount (ifany) heretofore 
granted for the purpose aforesaid, to each of said States re- 
spectively, to make each of said States equal, according to 
representation by the last ceneus, in the grants of tand for rail- 
road purposes, and a grantofthe right of way and to aid inthe 
construction of railroads in said States respectively, to the 
amount aforesaid, in hereby severally made to each of said 


.! States on the same terms, with the same reservations, and 


upon the same conditions in every respect as are contained 


: in the act entitled ** An act granting the right of way and 


making a grant of land to the States of Illinois, Mississippi, 
and Alabama, in aid of the construction of a railroad from 
Chicago to Mobile,” passed September 20, 1850, and all the 


' provisione of said act are hereby extended and applied to 


the grants hereby made to the snid several States, and to all 


. railroads in proportion to their length, made in any of said 


States wholly, erin part, by means of the land granted by 
this act. The amount of land to which each of said States 
shall be entitled under this act, shall be determined in eon- 
formity thereto by the Commissioner of Public Lands, and 
located under such regulations as he may prescribe. Each 
State, so far as may be, shall locate its lands within its own 
limits: Provided, The lands hereby granted shall be- used 

fa in constructing railroads, and so much 


Sec. 8. And beit further enacted, That there is hereby sev- 
erally granted to each State in which the United States have 
no public lands, a sufficient amount of public tands for rail- 
road purposes, to grant to each of eaid States respectively, 
according to representation by the last census, one half the 
amount heretofore and herein granted to the first mentioned 
States for the same purpose. The United States mail shall 
be at all times transported on the railroads made, either whol- 
ly, or in part, by means of lands granted by this act, under 
the directions of the Post Office Department, and for such 


| prices as Congress may by Jaw direct; and all the provisions 
: of the said act for aiding in the construction of the railroad 


from Chicago to Mobile, so far as the same’ can. be made 
applicable, are herehy extended and applied to alt railroads 
made wholly, or in part, by. means of land hereby granted. 
The amount to which each of the said last mentioned States 
sball be entitled to be determined by the Commissioner of 
Public Lands, in conformity with this act, and located under 
such regulations as he may prescribe; but no State shalt 
Jocate any of the lands hereby granted within the limits of 
any otber State without its consent: Provided, The lands 
hereby granted shall be used to construct or aid in con- 


_ structing railroads, and shall not be sold for- higher prices 


than the United States lands are sold, and so much as re- 
mains undisposed of for more than ten yenrs after the same 
has been located, shail revert to the United States. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the amount of 


‘lands granted-to the State of Missouri by this act, to aid in 
| the construction of the railroads mentioned in the first see- 
' tion thereof, shall be deducted from the amount to which 


the State of Missouri. shall be entitled under the seventh 
section of this act. : 


‘The SPEAKER. There is a motion pending 


`| to commit the bill to the Committee of the Whole 
i House on the state of the Union, and it is not in 


order either to amend the bill or to commit it to 


any other committee until the vote is taken upon 


the pending motion to commit: ~ 
r. BENNETT. I did not suppore that my 
motion would be in order until the pending motion 
shall have been disposed of. But cannot the mo- 
tion be entertained and decided after the pending 
motion has been voted upon? 
The SPEAKER. It cannot. Š 
Mr. BENNETT.: Then I give notice that I 


| intend to submit such a motion. 


Mr. Speaker, I entertain some views upon this 
subject differing somewhat from those which have 


| been presented to the House. In regard to this bill, 


it will be remarked that it isonly one, and the firat 
of a series of bills, to be hereafter introduced, of a 
This ia the first of the railroad 
bills. There have been presented to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands probably some thirty bills for 
their consideratien, of a like character with this; 
and from this number, some thirteen or more are 
to be reported upon favorably to this House. As 


-many more have been presented in the Senate, and 


are under consideration. If these bills succeed, 
they will make immense grante—amounting to 
many millions of acres of the public demain—to 
aid in the construction of railroads. There is no 
State in which there are public lands -but will ap- 
ply for this aid for one or two or more roads. 

am-not one of those who believe that grants of 
this kind are unconstitutional; neither do I think 
that an open question. If anything can besettled 


+ 
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by the action of the Government, that question is T to these grants, and yet it is unconstitutional 
1 


settled; because it has been the practice of the 
Government, for thirty years, to grant these lands 
to the several States for the construction of roads 
and canals; so that the whole argument of the 
gentleman, who last but one addressed the House 
on this subject, |Mr. Orr,] to show the constitu- 


tion ‘lity of it, it seems to me, was to prove a point | 


decided. This is no objection to me. I believe it 
is constitutional to make these grants; and I be- 
lieve that that question has been settled by the 
action of the Government, by every Congress, and 
by the decisions of the courts. 

But, in justice, some provisions should be made 


for the old States, also, out of these public lands; . 


and it is to that I wish to call the attention of the 
House upon this occasion. It is not known gen- 
erally what the amounts of these grants are, and 
I have taken some pains to ascertain how much 
has already been granted to the new States and to 
the Territories. For that purpose I have an offi- 
cial statement from the Land Office, which shows 
that there has been granted to the land States— 
some twelve in number—for all purposes, and to 
the Territories, 84,000,000 and over of the public 


Ohio..... tt ec eeeewerecens 2,273,858.77 acres 
Indiana. ...esceceeesceves 3,267,460.61 “ 
MMinois.. cee ece cece cess eee 5,584,167.94 “ 
Missouri... . esse ee cese ge 3,242,627.00 . 
Alabama. ..........00006- 2,094,984.00 « 


Mississippi ........e006+- 4,151, 011.00 
Louisiana, . 2.20.00 0000 +6.10,210, 122.58 
Michigan. ....+.seseeees+ 6,170,866.00 
Arkansas. ...e.eeeeseees 6,250,813.00 
Florida... cee. scseeeeces 2,022,993.00 
TOWRA... cease ce ceecsc ees 2,713;955.22 
Wisconsin. ......0.e0000+ 3,128,799.00 
Tennessee. e.nn 0.000004 3,353,824.00 
California. ...es.esceesacs 000.00 
Minnesota Territory...... 2,997,191.00 
Oregon Territory.........12,186,978.00 
New Mexico.........000. 7,493,120.00 
Utah. sesesesessesoeeese. 6,681,707.00 


Total. 6.00. e o... o 6 84,222,184.12 
And there have been sold of the public lands only 


one hundred and one millions and some odd acres; | 


so that there has been actually given away, by 
grants to the new States and to the Territories, ai: 
amount of the public domain equal to all that has 
been sold for the public benefit, less only by about 
16,000,000 acres. This fact ought to be borne 
in mind. So far as lands are sold, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, they are disposed of for the benefit of all 
the States. $ 

New York was the first State that ceded her lands 
to the General Government in 1781; and in her 
cession thereof, she expressly asserted that it was 
to place them as ‘‘a common fund to defray the 


expenses of the war.” Virginia, North Carolina, | 
South Carolina; and Georgia, made similar ces- || 


sions afterwards, and in every ane of them it was 
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;| make them to the others? Upon what principle is 
i it? If it is right to grant lands for one road, it is | 
‘right to make grants for others. ! 
|| There is an ingenious argument used here, | 
i Which I shall notice: It is this: You have no right 
| to ask these grants for the old States. Why? Be- ; 


alternate sections on each side of the road, and . 
therefore you have no right to ask these lands for 

the old States, for they cannot do that. 
tlemen will look into these railroad bills, they will 


find that the roads proposed, for the purpose of , 
getting their sections, havé a range of thirty miles ` 


—fifteen on each side of the road—to locate their 
|. sections upon, 
‘are not made where there are no settlements. 
ii They are constructed for business purposes be- 
p tween settlements, and villages, and cities. They 


., are usually made through the most settled parts of : 
.. the country, and, consequently, will pass through 
‘lands located and settled. For this reason it is 


! that they must have thirty miles in width from 
| which to make their selection, in order to get their 


lands, which they are to take in alternate sections. | 


How is it with the other sections left for the Gov- 
ernment? By the law, they are doubled for onl 
`: six miles on each side of the road, making in all 
i, twelve miles; therefore less than one half as 
‘, much land as is granted to the roads is doubled in 
| price in point of fact. Only the land lying in a 
i| Strip two fifths as wide as is granted to the roads 
!| from which to make their selection, is doubled in 
;, along the road is the part most thickly settled, and | 
‘| on which, therefore, will be found the least land | 
ij in proportion for the road. I believe it 
Hl safely said that these road bills will not double the | 
| price of one half as much land as is granted to: 
| the roads; and in addition to that, not one half of | 
|i the land doubled in price will probably ever be | 
|; sold at that double price. ! 
[Here the morning hour expired.] : 


Wenvespay, March 3. 1852. - |! 


Mr. BENNETT (in continuation) said: ! 
Mr. Speaker: I havea proposition which I send ` 
; to the Clerk’s desk, and ask that it may be read. 


It was read, as follows: 

_; , With instructions to report a bill asa substitute there- 
, for, making grants of land upon some equal and just prin- 
i Ciple of apportionment, and to a Proper amount, to all the 
', States, to aid in the construction of railroads therein. 

| 2 

| Mr. BENNETT. I propose to amend the 
‘| motion to refer to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union with the instructions just 
read, 


| order upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The question raised will be : 
considered at the proper time. _ et, 

Mr. BENNETT. When interrupted by the ex- 

| piration of the morning hour on Wednesday last, 1 


;, motion, I shall feel eompelled to raise a point of 


cause the Western States double the value of the ` 


If gen- | 


Every one knows that railroads . 


| 


|| price to the Government. This two fifths lying ! 


may be |: 


i Mr. HALL. I do not wish to interfere with || 
l: the gentleman’s speech, but if he insists upon that į 
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certain the gentleman (Mr. Hatt] is too modest 
by half in his estimate. 

| Mr. HALL, (interposing.) T have it from 
| official returns, that one of these roads will not 
; take over 500,000 acres. We are willing to take 
ode limiting the amount to 1,500,000 for both 
roads. 

Mr. BENNETT. The gentleman may be cor- 
rect as to the amount, but the estimates are gen- 
erally much below the mark. And the thirteen 
bills to be reported, and which are to depend on 
| the fate of this bill, will probably average 2,000,000 
ofacreseach. If this guess is near the truth, these 
alone would make the grants overrun the sales 
; some 10,000,000 of acres. 

This system of partial, unequal, and unjust le- 
“ gislation has been pursued too far. It is time it 
i were arrested. It is time to pause before we go 
. on; to make some general and just apportion- 
ment of these grants to all the States, so far as 
they have been made already, and so far as they 
are to be made, or to stop where we are and make 
no more grants at all. The old States bear their 
full share in every burden imposed, by the public 
lands, and they should share in the benefits of the 
| grants made to the States for public purposes. 
: Ata recent State Convention in Kentucky, it 
i; was resolved ‘‘ that the public lands, having been 
i; ‘acquired by the common blood and treasure of 
il ethe eople of the United States, are held in trust 
| © by Coneiess for the common benefit of all the 
‘States, and we earnestly protest against the pol- 
‘icy, to which the Federal Government seems to 
: ‘be fast tending, of granting them away exclu- 
|i ‘sively to the several States in which they lie for 
any purpose whatever.” 
This matter is important and exciting general 
attention. Itis the most important subject before 
, this Congress. : 
The policy of making these grants has been 
, adopted, and they have been made toa part of 
| the States. What objection, then, to making them 
lto an equal amount, upon the constitutional basis of 
| representation, to each of the land States? and to 
| one half that amount to the old States? and stop 


| 
| 


ji 
Ht 


| there. As it is now, even in the land States, there ` 
is nothing like justice or equality in these grants. 
And while this special legislation is pursued , there 
‘never will be. To-day Missouri asks a grant to 
, make her up equal to Illinois, (Mr. Benton pro- | 
posed at last session a bill for that purpose, giving 
| to Missouri some 2,600,000 acres,) and gets a grant 
' that gives her, when located, a great deal more; 
: to-morrow, or next session, half a dozen States 
ask grants to make them up equal to Missouri, 
and soon. In truth, it isa kind of a grab game, 
i where each of the new States gets all it can—the 
most selfish and clamorous taking the largest share 
—while more than half of the States, and two 
thirds of the population, are mere spectators to: 
the skill and rapacity which the twelve land States 
display in taking the public lands. And they tell 
us they are doing it for the public good. But itis 
all. appropriated within their own States. The 
old States should-take a portion also, for the public 
good. Never before was theresuch a scramble for 


expressed that the lands thus ceded were to be used |, bad stated the amount of lands that had been sold, || the public lands as now. The nécessity is too ur- 
for the ‘common benefit” of all the States. and the amount that had been granted toa part of || gent to go through the ordinary form of legislation. . 
What is the practical effect of these grante? i the States, (giving the States and the amount || They are not to be amended or referred. Rail- 
The practical effect, and the claim here set up is, | granted to each.) i| road bills are to be put through at railroad speed. 
that as far as the lands are granted to the States, > Amount of land sold.....101 033,930 acres. |! Every grant increases the necessity of more—all 
they belong exclusively to the twelve land States, ; „Amount of land granted... 84,222,746 * :! claimed by the new States. It is an exclusive 
and you may go on granting-as much as you || 7 | claim, so far as the grants of lands go—a pre- 
choose; and ‘yet the old States have no right to © Sales more than grants.. 16,811,746 - . emption right to all of’ the lands. I am opposed to 
share in these grants. - My opinion may be very- During several years past, the sales have been! this. I am for a fair division, and for “ equal 
different from that of other gentlemen here, but !' much less than ormerly, while the grants have | rights.” And so far as the public lands are con- 
my opinion is, that it is not justice to the old > been rapidly increasing. They will soon exceed | cerned, ‘* equality is justice” —equality in paying 
States t:. grant so much land to the Western States, the sales, “If grants are made to the thirty and . and equality in sharing. i 
and deny the old States similar grants for the same |: odd railroads now asking for them, I have no :. My amendment, or substitute, proposes, first to 
purposes. 1 claim for the old Biates only justice, !| doubt it would take over 50,000,000 of acres. ii make the land States equal, and then to grant to 
and I am willing to do justice and to be generous to || A member of the Indiana Legislature wrote to |, the old States one half as much for the same up- 
the Western States. Ido not want to be unjustor | me during our last session, that his State had [i poses. Therehas been granted tothe twelve land 
ungenerous to them. I do insist, however, that |! chartered more railroads than could be built for i States, 55,464,179 acres, more than half of all that 


while large grants are made to them for railroad | 
purposes, the old States have a right to ask grants 
forthe same purpose, to some extent at least; and 
it is as right for the one as for the other. We 
have but one Constitution, and all -the States are 
upon an equal footing by the Constitution and the 
laws, and these lands are the common property of 
all the States. I should like to know how one or 


a dozen of these States are constitutionally entitled ; 


fifty years. Each of these will apply for.a grant 
j of land. The other land States have done, or! 
| will do the same; and this system will have no 
end while the lands last. ; ! 
| This bill embraces two roads through Missouri, | 
‘a State nearly one fourth larger than Ullinoia, and | 
k pe the estimate is. only: for 1,500,000 acres for ' 
į both roads. The-central railroad through Illinois | 
i took 2,700,000 acres or more. 


And it is quite 


|| has been sold for the -*‘ common benefit;’’ of this 


„amount only 11,000,000 acres have heen granted for 
roads, so that my amendment only proposes to 
give to the old States one half of one fifth, or one 

| tenth as mush as the land States have had, con- 

fining it to the single item of grants‘ for roads, 
and for that only one half as much as is given 

i to the new States. To deny this, is to deny the 

| old States any share in these lands. When that 
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is done, for one, I say no more grants, Letit all 
be sold, and the proceeds go into the General 
Treasury, I am for no partnership where I must 
bear my full share of all the burdens, and am denied 
any share cf the benefits of the common property. 

i have made a computation of the land that | 
would be granted to each State, to make up the ` 
land States for railroads equal with Illinois, and to 
give the other States one half as much: 


Land Srates. Representatives. Acres. 
QDI, ce eccc eens eee ces QL cco e cece ee eass + -6,300,000 
Indiana co eee bce eee cece ee sess. 3,300,000 
Iltinois... see + 2,700,000 
Ambarut, occ cece se ees Se Rss cig Perr vee 62,100,000 
Missouri... . so... eee ces . 2,100,000. 
Louisiana, . 2.2... ccc eee eee Aecccccusepeeencces 1,200,000 
Mississippi .........-... se . 1,590,000 
Arkansas sese seo +. 600,000 
LOW cs cisiescdieses ovis cvas essasssseeesese oe 600,000 
WiSCONSIN. E E Beavs cscs cceeccecce 900,00u 
Michigan ............. . 4 e. 3,200,000 
PION vases sieeve echuven Levies itvecedevens 300,000 | 
Catifornia..... a Vases tec ee 4 Rises ersssece es... 600,090 | 
Thirteen States 78 23,400,00 + | 


Of this sum 11,000,000 have been gra c 
this only equalizes all the land States. Their pop- ; 
ulation is 7,774,304. Old States one half as much, | 


Old Stats. Representutives. | 
Maine 05 65:88 ss eeneos ewes tesesaseesesseeseaa 900,050 | 
New Hampshiire..... 0... Bicccscccccsseceeees 450,000 
Vermont........ Soo KA E cre c ones 450,000 | 
Massachusetts...........05 |G ne TREE 1,650,000 ` 
Rhode Island......... wrens Basesssosososeesasse SU0,000 
Connecticut.. ss. assessore Gecce cece ccasecccene 600 
New York.......... BB ce eee ee cece es ve e4950, 
New Jérsey..... EET RET OA 750,000 
Pennsylvania... e Beseses oseese ee s -3,750,000 
Detaware....... e Iesssssesseseasesse 150, 
Maryland sesser aseene Grccecccecenccccases 900, 
Virginia... esana E E 1,950,000 
North Carotina.... Does siisie'y tipaige sis se ae 1,200,030 
South Carolina.. .. Be cecceencceee sevens 750,000 ; 
Georgia......... seese Bec cce ce wee eee seese. 12 05020 | 
Kentucky... shame ls Suge essees esee e e 1,500, 00 | 
Tennessee. ... Rees || enna Taist 1 
Teras: csseerrosess sinos Desus 

Eighteen States 155 23,250,000 


So that the old States, with twice the population ; 
(15,364,108,) get less than the new States, by ta- 
king only half ag much according to representation. 
This is a trifling amount, when it is recollected we 
have near 1,400,000,000 of acres; and this is t 
in making roads all over the Union. 

l had referred to the argument as to d 


this argument was incorrect. 
this are— i i 

‘1. That in truth, the price is not doubled over | 
half the territory granted to the roads, and this | 
bill will not double the 
as the roads will take. 


one half of it will ever be sold at the increased 
price. 


| 
4 


3. It is an-unequal tax, on a part of the public || 


lands, to be paid by settlers mostly from the old-; 
States, on whom, so far as any return is made, 
the whole burden is cast. It is only an ingenious 
device to obtain these grants. OaE 

4 It adds nothing to the public property. But, 
it is said, it prevents any loss. And it is not true 
even to that extent. Itmay make up a smali part,- 
most certainly-not all, and probably not one fourth 

rt. o | 
.But a perfect. answer to this argument is, the | 
States in which the roads are built have the full 
benefit of their being made by thepnblic property. 
The benefit is the same to them whether any lands 
are left or not. The other States ask the same 
benefits. If in truth these roads, being near the. 
lands, enhance their value, it is a lucky circum- 
stance, and purely accidental. It does not lessen 
the obligation to benefit all the States equally, but 
leaves the ability greater to do so. A gift is not 
to be measured-by what it cost but by the benefit 
conferred. It may coat lessin one ease than another. 
But that is not ihe siudat. - Equal benefits are | 
to be given by these lands to all. Their location | 
does not change the rights of any State or make 
them greater or less. What enhances the price is 
claimed. by the new States, beeause itdoes not cost 
anything. That proves too much. By this mode 
of reasoning, the new States would be entitled to 
all the land New York, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina gave to the United States. 
The old States have as much right to urge this 


i 


o ad | 


oubling f 
the price of the alternate sections, and shown that ! 
i My objections to’); 


price on half as much lands 4 


, =. .. -__ || themselves. They are in debt that amount t 
2. That doubling the-price is not selling it, nor | 
the way to sell it. And the probability. is, not i, 


f 
i! 


: so used as to benefit the other la 


in the new States. 


_ so used as to benefit the lands, 


nted, and || le for the old States to buil 


|| no right to the land! 
Acres. ||-tleman from Illinois [Mr. 


i 
| 
| 


09 higher rights than the East, North, or South. 


i 


‘| ment of these lands. 


i 
if 
i 
1 
i 


j 


i to the United States, 


sales have been decreasing. 
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argument as the new States—to claim all that 
costs nothing. lfall the lands had been mere gifts 
the rights of each to them 
would be equal. Some cost more than others. 
We make no difference in these grants for that | 
reason. A man who had two farms—one given 
to him, and the other purchased—and two sons, 
by this argument must give the favorite the farm 
that cost nothing, and half the other also. 
Wherever lands are granted to States, and are 
nds, it is for the ` 
benefit of all. A man who builds by the side of 
my village lot, and thereb 
this gruund, could claim h 


i 


y doubles its price on | 


himself, not me. -And so of these railroads. | 
They are built for the benefit of the 


this. ltis fortunate that any of these grants will be 
but itadds nothing 
State. It is impossi- 
their roads near the 
y. Therefore they have 
And it is said by the gen- 
Fick] it is no more 
probable they will have any of the land than that 
the land will be removed to the Eastern States! 
What a lucky thing to bea Western State! They 
have a different Constitution, and different and 


to the claims or rights uf an 


Jand—they are far awa 


COST AND EXPENSES OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


»] in which he 
Congressional 


deducting this, | 
of paying for 
o the customs, 
and the burden of the public debt has been thrown upon 
the-customs also. : ; 


“We have paid out for them (the public Jands) more than 


they have paid back, that is my assertion, ana here is the ‘|| 
proof: - j : 
Paid for Louisiana........0...c.0s eee eeen. Q15,000,000 
Interest paid thereon... ..¢.cscceccvereneuees ` P 
Purchase of Floridasse. a.so cesesccescceccees 5,000,000 
{uterest paid thereon... 00... cece ee naes 1,430, 00 
Paid to Georgia......... iis So disios ae: SERDES » 1,250,000 
Same purchase in Mississippi stock.......... 1,832,000 
Extinguishing Indian titles............cse000 72,000,000 
Surveys of public landS......sceccccececseece 3,250,000 
Salaries and expenses of General Land Office, 1,250,000 
Other land offices and officers.............6.. 3,3 0,000 

l a: 112,691,353 

“80 that. here -is a clear deficiency, under the head of 


paying for themselves, of $8,000,000. Add to that the- 
100,000 distributed to the States, and the deficiency is 
000,000; And it to this we should add, as we fairly 
might, the value of the ignds given in exchange to-Spain 
and to the Indians, and the cost of getting possession, and 
the deficiency is many hundreds of millions.” p 
- If this was so in 1840, the debt against the-pub- 
lic landa is much greater now; large sums ‘have 
been expended since in the purchase and manage- 
This amount and the ex- 
penses are increasing every year, while of late the 


Let us see how the account now stands: 


alf of it. This benefit is 
my good luck, and his building was to benefit ` 


people living ` 


If they are a benefit to the ` 
: public lands, each has an equal claim to share in 


; on AP 
Ho o show how much revenue the 


Appropriated and paid since to 1849.......... 17,099,883 
| Since, for two years, (esti mated)..... > 4,000,000 
| Land Office expenses to 1849......... + 7,462,838 
| Since, for two years, timated)... “a 750,000 
: Surveys, kepto 1849........ an. +. 6,369,838 

Since, for two years, (estimated)... sa 750,000 
| Paid to Mexicossa oreen ee. . 15,090,800 
: Paid to Texas far her title......... 10,000,000 
; Additional Army expenses yearly............. 4,563,266 
! Same for three previous years................ 13,689,798 
f $207,193, 175 
` Received by sales of land, in all...........0.. 138,563,266 
'; Deficiency...... cccescscenes cess cvtses sovecs $68,629,909 

Add the cost of the Mexican war...... esseee 217,175,57 


sees 200,000,000 ` 


| Fis 205 8 

| Being nearly $500,000,000 more than we have. 

ever received for them. 
But this is not all. 


| We now owe many millions 
: of annuities to the Indians for land under treaties; 
| and the expense of Indian treaties, Indian agents, 
commissioners, &c., amounts annually to a large 
| sum. Indeed, nearly the whole expense of the 
| Indian Department is justly chargeable to the - 
| public lands; and these expenditures naw annually 
| exceed the amount of the sales of land. 

Land sold in 1849............«. $1,756,890 
. Land sold in 1850.............. 1,818,819 

Land sold in three quarters of a 

year in 1851.......ccceeecces 1,938,119 


Sales for two years-and three 
“| QUATLEPB. . eee eee e eeu e csc ees 
Expense for the Indian D 
1850, to December, 1851, 
$5,051,975 39. 
Thus all the sales for two years and three 
uarters are only a trifle more than the expense of 
` the Indian Department for one and a half years. 
It is easy to calculate how much revenue is de- 
rived from the sales, when the expense of this one 
Department are about $3,500,000 and the whole 
sales are only about 2,000,000 annually; espe- 
| cially when i 


$5,508,828 | 
epartment from June,- 
one year and a half, is 


| 
it is borne in mind that we obtained 
art of our lands of the Indian tribes. 

| public lands 
| pay, take another statement: 


| Appropriations made the first session of the last Con- 
gress for the public lands. ~ í 


Í 
į For surveys, (in Louisiana $68,000, in Florida ` 
i 15, tessseos toaceacses ences ceeees veses, $249,762 
| For Surveyor General of Nonh west Territory.. 80,720 
; For receivers and jand office expenses....... «ss 170,825 
For Commissioner of Land Office and contingent 
EXPENSES. sasse 0.000 oes dee eeeec vere tessenu ` 140 
For removal of Seminole Indians, (Florida)... 200,000 
For treaty with Oregon tribes...... tee erry 25,000 
; For special Indian agents, (various Cases). 004 13,843 
tor annuities to Indians, and expenses, &c..... 2,216,214 
Added by deficiency bill... esenee cee 416,196 
. j + DERA 
EN : vo Diag $3,513,328: 
Sales of land during same year.............00. 3,756,800 
“Deficiency.......csccecsesnceteecs seseccrsnce + $1,756,438 


The appropriations just about twice as much as 
the sales! And $283,000 appropriated to Florida 
and Louisiana for expenses of public lands at a 
single session. This all the States must ay. But 
the lands are all for these States. And so of all 
the land States. he expenses are for- all the . 
States to pay; the lands are for them exclusively; 
and this is justice! os ik ea 
` Et is true that entire accuracy cannot be arrived 
| at as to the whole cost and expense of the public 
lands. But there are many items omitted above. 
Beside, the truth will always be over and not be- 
low the estimate when items are given. At least, 
no one can deny but what enough can be shown 
to settle the question, that they have never been 
a source of revenue, and have never paid what | 
they have cost, If the entire cost of these lands 
could be ascertained, I have no doubt it is over 
$500,000,000, and we have received from them less 


Paid to France for Louisiaffa.......,........ $15,000,000 
Interest-:paid thereon . 3 
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Paid to Spain for Florida ....ssssesosseseesa 5,000,000 | 
Interest paid thereon seess sesoseeseee. 1,489,768 
In lands in exchange, (estimated)..... . 000,000 

l Paid to Georgias esse esosesareore see 1,250,000 
Interest paid theredn.s,.eesseeserssss oseese 1,832,000 

| Paid for the Yazoo claims.. se essens eers ooroee 4,282,157 
‘Paid for exploring boundaries of land, &e..... 36, 

| Paid to Indians for land te 1839.............. 85,088,802 


than $140,000,000. | A 

At all events, they have cost an immense sum, 
and are calling annually for large expenditures— 
which are paid -by all the States. Is it not just 
and poper that the States which pay most of this, 
should be repaid by at least-somè share of the _ 
lands granted to the States? We have no right to 
be generous before we are just, and this policy of 
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iving all to a part is as unjust to some of the | 


tates, as it may be generous to others. 


costs of these lands the old States have pai 


helped the new States to pay—(except so far `: ; 
ns the. payed Sune ‘ taxation of the public lands. 


as the lands were given by the old States.) At 
least three fourths of the entire cost the old States 
have paid; yet theold thirteen, withthe four other 


All the |: 
d alone, |! lay. 


| 
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| by each State in which any of the public lands 


States now classed with them as the old States, | 


have not an acre granted to them—and the new 
States many millions. And this system has only 
begun, It is frankly declared by the gentleman 
from Minois (Mr. Ficxuın] that no grants are to 
be made to the old States. All the new States 
agree in this. And behold thé effect of union, the 
old States cannot eren get a bill into the House to give 
them a little, while the new States are only disputing 
as to which shall take the most! 
~The twelve land States claim all the grants of 
lands, and the reasons for this are “ as plenty as 
blarkberries.””? Every man has one of his own, 
and several that he has borrowed. And as fast 
as they fail, new ones are invented. Some of the 
more recent ones might be patented; they are pro- 
claimed as ‘original ” discoveries, never heard of 
before. That is not wonderful; the wonder is they 
should ever have been heard of at all. The real 
reason is, the new States want all of these lands 
they can get, and do not, therefore, want the old 
States to get any at all. 
TAXES. 

The latest argument is, not that ‘taxation with- 
out representation ” has been resorted to, but that 
because those public lands have not been subjected 
to taxation, this neglect or omission has transferred 
millions of acres to the new States, and given to 
them a ‘ superior ” if nat an “exclusive ” right to 


`. the early settlements. The 


` Not for any charge or care: they had over them. 


It is just for all to observe the law and fulfill 

their engagements; and these alike forbade the i 
Had the nght of taxing the public lands existed, i 
and no agreement been made, for what should the |. 
new States have taxed the United States lands? , 
On this ground they might as well claim to tax i 
the light or the air. But it is said they made ©: 
roads, school-houses, and improvements. Cer- ` 


‘tainly, as fast as the States were settled, and so `: 


did every other State in the Union. The hard- 
ships of settling the new States, after we had be- | 
come a nation, was nothing compared to that of 
‘history of the colonies, 
or of the settlement of Kentucky, as told in the ad- 


` ventures of Colonel Daniel Boone, will fully prove — 


: of a non-resident landholder, in a settled commu- 


this; but itis a fact known to all. 
These public lands did not lie, like a single lot | 


‘nity, where all the lands around it were taxed, 


but in an unsettled wilderness, in large tracts 

hundreds, of miles in extent, into which, as the 

lands were sold, the settlements slowly advanced 

in the same manner in the new States as it would ` 
have done if it had still remained a territor 


© There was no reason why the new States should 


‘aries beyond the settlements, on the lands sold, 


all they ask of the public domain; and as far as '' 


grants are concerned, it ts claimed to be an “ exclu- |, L a 1 
; them—and they did not seek to gain, by their ad- 


sive ” right, and so it has been in fact. 

In the first place, I deny that the new States, or 
any one of them, ever had a right to tax an acre of 
the public lands belonging to the United States. 
Whatever dicta may be found, no such principle 
has ever been settled in this country, no such thing 
has ever been done or attempted, nor has it ever 


been so decided. By the common law of England, | 
operty cannot be » 


which is law with us, public 


taxed; this is a general rule. y the Revolution, 


the people here succeeded to all the rights of sov- | 


ereignty once belonging to the crown. These lands 


are not private property, but public and national pro- : 


y, belonging to the people of all the States. 
he people of the United States, by the General 
Government alone, can dispose of these lands, or 
impose any tax or charge thereon. 
system, it would be a clear invasion of one of the 
sovereign rights of the United States for any State 
to interfere in any way with the public lands. 
By the Constitution of the United States, ‘*Con- 


Under our |: 
; placentl 


_ have been most unwise, indeed, to have admitted || 
: new States with boundaries including many mil- 


: all pretended right of the new States to tax the 
ii lands. 


gress shall have power to dispose of and make all `; 


needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 


or other property belonging to the United States.” ; 


This expressly gives jurisdiction over this subject 
to the General Government, and consequently ex- 
cludes the States. And if the General Government 
has the power of legislation, it has of taxation, for 
the one is only an incident of the other. 

In the case of the Providence Bank vs. Billings, 
(4 Peters, 514, 561, 563,) Chief Justice Marshall 
says: 


& The prver of legislation, and consequently of taxation, | 


operates on all the persons and property belonging to the 
body- politic. This is an original principle, which has its 
foundation in society itself. It is granted for the benefit of 
ali, and resides in the Government as a part of itself, and 
need not be rezerved when property of any description is 
granted to individuals or to corporate bodies. ?? 

Again: the States are all joint owners, and no 
one can impose any tax or charge on the on 
property without the consent of the rest. ch 
of the thirty-one States may do this, if any one 
can. 


_ Butthis pretence becomes more than absurd, when | 
it is remembered it was resolved in 1780, that ‘the || 
Pe lands shall be disposed of for the common j, 


enefit of the United States.” And it was pro- 
vided by the ordinance of 1787, that ‘no tax shall 
be imposed upon lands, the property of the United 
States.” And this express provisfon against tax- 
ing the United States land was inserted in the acts 
admitting each of the new States into the Union, 
so that a single State had no right to tax the public 


property of the United States; and for entire cer- 


| are three of thelargest land States, and yetthey are 


: forty-seven years afterwards, and: others only re- | 


' tion is the soul of poetry, it is doubtless one of | 


; Assuming that it has taken fifty years to sell the 


tax the public lands, if they had had the power; 
and they had no such power, and never claimed 
or attempted to exercise such a right. 

These new States were admitted with bound- 


and including public lands unsold, at their own 
request and for their own benefit—to have the `, 
benefits of State government, and to have a State |: 
of proper size. But Congress did not grant to 


mission, a right to burden the public domain of ' 
the United States with taxes. Congress would | 


lions of acres of the unsold lands, if they lost any 
rights or interest in those lands, or subjected them 
to any liability or charge whatever by that act. 
No such thing was ever designed or intended by 
the Government, or by the States admitted. And 
this new argument about omitted taxes, is much ' 
higher evidence of genius than of judgment. I 
deny both the justice and equily of any claim set |; 
up by the new States on this account, and deny 
public ,! 


i 


But we have seen an argument that first com- |: 
assumes the new States ought to have | 
taxed the public lands, and then assumes these | 
taxes should be calculated for twenty-five years! |! 
{| 
lands all off; and as some are sold earlier and some |: 
later, twenty-five years is a fair average. And i; 
the lands within the new States in 1849, are taken |: 
to estimate a tax on for twenty-five years, that || 
should have been paid to the new States-—-assuming, | 
of course, that the 

taxation in the. new States for fifty years! There | 
is not-a Jand State in the Union that has been ad- 
mitted fifty years—Wisconsin only three years | 
ago, lowa five, and Florida six,and soon. Here: 


assumed to have had a fifty years’ right to taxes 

on the public lands then lying in the Territories, || 
or not even owned then by the United States. But | 
they had as good a right to taxes then as now; so |! 


that the fact that one of these States was admitted 


cently, does not at all weaken the argument. i 
Indeed, this whole argument, as to taxes, is rẹ- || 
markable for boldness of fancy—and if imagina- į; 


the most poetical ever made in a legislative assem- | 


bly. 

There is another remarkable feature in this | 
newly-discovered equity. When taxes aretalked | 
of, the old States are sole owners of the lands, and ʻi 
are to pay all the taxes, and the new States are to | 
receive them; but when grants are wanted, the 
new States have a superior or exclusive right, and 
are to have all the grants, and the old States none. 
That is, the old States are to pay all the charges, and i 
the new States are to take all the lands. 

If all the States were joint owners, if any taxes 


$ 


` sold Jand in the new States or Territories. 


A P Hh 
i; cent. in addition was allowed: 


ese lands had been subject to |i . 


: Leaving a balance in favor of the 


Ho. or Reps. 


tainty, it was so expressly agreed and stipulated || were to be paid, all must pay their share; as the 


land States were then near half in number, and 
over one third in population they must pay from one 
third to one halt the taxes, and it would take from 
one third to one half to pay that back, and only 
the remainder could be of any advantage to them; 
or, in other words, as all the States would have to pay 
their share of taxes in each State in which there was 
public lands, it would be no object to any State to have 
the lands taxed. 

Each of the new States now claim all the lands 
within their limits, and the grants proposed to the 
old States do not interfere with this claim. 

The coolness of this argument is refreshing. 
The old States must pay all cost of purchase, 
charges, and taxes—as non-resident land-owners; 
but the new States must have all the lands, as 
their right is “superior,” not to say exclusive. . 
All this talk about taxes is unfounded and absurd; 
it will not bear investigation; let it go! ; 

There is but one item- as to taxes worthy of 


remark, and that is the stipulation entered into b 


some few of the new States not to tax land sold 
to settlers until five years after the sale. This de- 
rived those States of a right to tax for that time; 
ut the sole object was to induce mure rapid sales 
and settlements in the new States. It was held 
out as an inducement to settlers. To the United 
States it was of little consequence whether they 

ut 
this was a benefit to the new States, for it in- 


' creased more rapidly their settlements and popu- 
‘lation, and added to their wealth and prosperity. 
: It was a benefit, and a much greater benefit to 
, the new States than to the United States. 


These 
stipulations were repealed or rescinded long ago 
as to all the States, or all except Missouri; and 
would have been as to her, if she had asked it at 
any time, by unanimous consent. She was not 
included in the repeal, because it said all States 
admitted up to 1820—and Missouri was admitted 
after. But this five years’ exemption has been 
made the ground of a claim, and the new States 
for this have been allowed one twentieth (five per 
cent.) of the proceeds of the sales in their States; 
and by the law of 4th September, 1841, appro- 
priating the preceeds of th blic lands, ten per 
so that on all the 
sales five, and on some fifteen, per cent. have been 
paid to these States—more than a full equivalent 
for this exemption. 


' 7 I have taken from an official table, published in 


1848, the amount of this five per cent. fund up to 


i December, 1847, in eleven States— Wisconsin was 


not then admitted—and it is as follows: 


Obin .ssassssessnsossossencaosorosan «+0 $966,892 90 
INdiana .....0ceeececccccecccses socso +e. 959,246 25 
Ilinois... cece ee PPTSTTTETETTTee! veouso 873,042 08- 
Missouri.... . - 559,023 31 
Alabama ... »« 635,170 39 
Mississippi . +» 746,449 74 
Louisiana .. 214,193 43 - 
Florida..... » 4,338 47 
Arkansas......6056 sisara +» 85,470 22 
Michigan... ...0ccsecsssecees se . 184,822 73 
OWä..esososoocsooosseocecessesoo tresses 16,422 05 


$5,242,069 7 


And this is exclusive of the two per cent. for roads 
toand through the States, and exelusive of the 
ten per cent. in addition given by the act of 4th 


| September, 1841. Itis in fact the three-fifths of the 


five per cent. fund only..... ieee s $5,242,069 77 
Add the two per cent. to this...... 2,096,827 91 
The sales for the last four years . 

have been about 8,000,000 of acres, ~ 


` or $10,000,000—five percent. is.. 500,000.00 
Add for the ten per cent., (estima- ie 
< 10d) sce eesececrecceseecerecees 1,000,000 00 


ee, 


Amount 20... cece e ee eee ee oe $8,838,897 68 
In these eleven States all the sales 
have been 96,048,484 acres—one 
cent per acre annually for five 
years (the estimate made for Tex- 
AB) 1S... .. cece cece occ e cre ceces 4,002,420 00 


States Of. ceccseccecceccccce ce $4,034,477 


Thus it appears this five per cent. fund has 
doubly paid the five years, exemption; which ex- 
emption was more beneficial to these States than 
to the United States, and was repealed in 1847 as 
to all the States, except Missouri. This, then, is 
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not a matter of complaint by the land States. | 


All the new States have received this five per | 
cen, while the five years’ exemption only ap- | 
plied to a few of- the States. I think it was four | 
only of the twelve States—-Ohio, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and Indiana. 

Somuch fortaxes. The five years, exemption has ` 
paid the taxes twice over, when the object originally 
was to benefit the new States; and thus they have 
had the taxes paid, and about $4,000,000 besides. 
So much talk about this, proves one thing more 


clearly than the right to taxes, and that is, the | 


want of any good argument to justify or excuse 
this partial legislation. 

hen we consider that the new States have had 
their full share of all that has been sold, and some 
five or fifteen per cent. more, as the case may be; 
that. they have had grants of land for seats of 
government, for court-houses, for universities, for 
public buildings, for deaf and dumb asylums, for 
canals, railroads, and internal improvements, and 
for almost every purpose, to more than 55,000,000 
acres; it is a little remarkable that they are not 
satisfied, but ask for more, and cry shame on 
the old States for thinking of having any! They | 


advocate this. here, and in the public prints, and ji 
- tell the old States that it is all donefor their good, |: 


Union and State-Rights Parties 


'i the older States entirely. They have called them 
» theirs so long, that they regard itas a right settled. 
'' Now, I am for stopping here. 
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of Georgia—Mr. 


whole? The truth is, the new Statesare like spoiled 
children; they have been so generously treated as 
| regards these lands, that they are going to turn off 


If grants are to be 


made, if that system is adopted, and is to be pur- | 
`, sued, I claim for my State its share; or I can | 


“give ”? no more to others. 
The Senator thinks the Government cannot : 
manage the lands as profitably as the States. If 
this is true, it is an additional reason to make | 
these grants; and if experience proves this to be 
: 80, we can hereafter adopt such course as. shall 
|: be best to make the most profitable disposition of ' 
the public lands. | 
PUBLIC DEBT. i 
If these grants were mere gifts, and the lands 
had cost nothing, the new States have no claim 
i to them all. hey have received more than | 
_ land enough, at ten shillings per acre, to pay all | 
i their State debts, while many of the old States are 
burdened with debt. Virginia, New York, Ma- 
| ryland, and Pennyslvania, owe near $100,000 ,000. 
' Not an acre has been granted to them. Wiscon- ; 
sin, Florida, Missouri, California, Iowa, and | 


i 
jj 
; 


{ 
t 


and they ought to be ashamed-of themselves for | 
being so selfish! And we have heard a ‘solitary ' 
and straggling cry” in favor of ‘justice to the ` 
land States,” coming from one who hails from one 
of the old States. ‘‘ There is something very dis- 
interested in this.’ At all events, when they take 
all the grants, it is supremely ridiculous to turn 
to the other States and say, Do us justice; we have , 
not gotour share. They havetaken all! Is their . 
share more than that? =: 

: CLAIM OF THE NEW STATES. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, [Mr. Fexcn,} in a speech on this 
subject last Congress, says: _ 
` In some of the States the public lands will soon be, and 
perhaps now are, so smali a remnant as scarcely to remuner- 
ate the expense of sustaining the expenditure incident to 
the sales. In all such cases the relinguishment of the land 
to the States in which they lie is, in my opinion, required, 
both by policy as regards the Government, and justice to 
the States. They cannot be profitably administered by the 
General Government—to the States they are important. 

“The liberality of the grants to the several States has 
been nobly rewarded by the increased extent and powerof 
the nation, and the addition to its wealth and resourees. 
Let the same generous policy be pursued ;. let the hand that 
gives be still more re 
publi has found, and will find by it, its advancement”? 


Would not the ponle prosperity be equally ad- 
vanced by like liberal grants to the other States, 


or are a part of the States to have this ‘‘ generous : 
exclusively applied to them—a policy | 


policy” 
which, disregarding the other States, is as unjust 
to the old States as it isgeherous tothe new? Are 
we to “ give?’ more and more to the land States, 
sin like manner,” until the lands become ‘so 
small a remnant’? that justice will require us to 
relinquish that ‘small remnant” also ‘to. the 
States in which the lands lie?” o- 

Michigan has received over 6,000,000 acres, 
and has a small remnant of some 20,000,000 more. 


Give this to her, and it will advance her ‘‘ pros- : 


rity,” and thereby the national prosperity also? 

hat is the argument. Would not the same result 
follow from like benefits bestowed on the other 
States? —- . , 

If you give lands forthe benefit of the insane in 
one State, why not in another—or for schools, or 
roads, or any public purpose? Is there any good 
reason for this partial legislation? 

And the Senator’s report recommends that “all ; 
‘land that cannot well be administered by the | 
‘Government, &c., should be granted to the re- 
t spective States in whieh they are located, to be dis- 
‘ posed of by them, and applied to useful purposes.” 


“ Grants to aid in constructing the improve- i! 


‘ments necessary for internal intercommunication 


ly in like manner to bestow. The | 


Louisiana, owe either no State debts at all, or | 
comparatively srmall ones—about as much as the ; 
: annual interest upon the State debt of New York | 
or Pennsylvania. To ‘these six new States, near , 
22,000,000 acres of the public lands have been | 
granted; and the four first-named States have paid : 
more than twice aS much for the public lands as all the | 
land States put together. i j 
New York, after taxing the energy and enter- | 

: prise of her people for years in making the most | 


.; Magnificent works of internal improvement in the | 


: world—her railroads and canals—is still in debt 
|! near $24,000,000. Her works of internal im- 
į provement have cost her nearly $100,000,000, : 
| ($99,039,015 19;) and thisisexclusiveof $9,000,000 | 
| lately appropriated to enlarge the ErieCanal. This | 
| added, makes $108,039,015 19. Her lands she | 


' fund’’ for the general good; and now, even her 
| equal share in the public lands is denied to her by 
| the new States, all of whom reap the full benefit 


own citizens. The railroads in Illinois and the 
other western States, are built out of public prop- 
i erty; New York is to build all hers, unaided and 
il alone. Wh Why this 
l; partiality? I. 
| of the public land? New York has paid more for | 
»; these lands than any other State in the Union. 
` EQUIVALENTS. , 7 
But it js said the old States- cannot render an 
, equivalent. Ithas been held that the smallest con- 
‘ sideration will support the largest promise; it is 
; only necessary there sheuld be a consideration. In 
'| this matter of the public lands, it must be con- 
ceded that the smallest equivalents have upheld the 
largest grants. The western railroads are to carry 
the mail for so much as Congress will give—so 
|! will the old States; they are to carry ety stores 
and forces free—so will the old States. But our 
`i bills put in a clause to ask double price for lands, 
+ tomake up, in pert at least, for what we take. If 
! this is deemed indispensable, put that in also. 
What an equivalent! On this principle grants 
could be fade as long as the land lasted, and none 
would even be sold, and nothing lost at all! But 
I have shown the folly of this argument. A man 
who, having two farms, should give one away and 


this wide difference? 


interest only is heard, and all rules of .common 
sense forgotten. - The old States can give the same 
-equivalents, only they are not western States. If 
that is a condition, it is indeed as improbable the 
| old States should have any grants, as is the re- 
! moval of the old States to the land, or the land to 


‘in the land States should from time to time be | 
t made,” &e. ; é 

As if the lands were solely to be used to promote | 
the interests of the land States, and the others held : 
them merely as trustees and tax-payers for their - 
benefit alone! Does the location of this land make : 
the right or title of any State in these lands greater | 
or less? If seven men should purchase a farm, | 
and one joined lands with it and not the rest, | 
would that give the one an absolute title to the | 


| them. : 
Ee NEW STATES KEEP ALL THEIR LANDS. 


' Before these bills are passed, the old States 


: should know, and see how generously—or rather || 


' how justly or unjustly—they are to be treated in 
_ this strife for the public lands. Of the 55,000,000 
| acres granted to the land States, about one fifth, 


had granted to the United States, as a ‘common |: 


| of all her internal improvements as fully as her |. 


she to be excluded from the benefits |: 


then ask double price for theothet, would bedeemed |: 
fit for a lunatic asylum. But, in legislation, self- |! 
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: concede everything; they make no account of the 


44,000,000 acres, and as to the one fifth granted 
for roads, only ask one half as much, or one 
tenth of the whole. After they have conceded all 
this, they consent to take their lands in the terri- 
tories far away. The land is more distant, and 
therefore less saleable and less valuable. By 
this, the land States make not a step, but a 
' stride towards their wishes; and altogether, in 

solid column, they take large grants in their sev- 
| eral States, and come so much nearer the time 
: when they will take it all. Their ‘‘small rem- 
‘ nants” are growing, by this operation, ‘* beauti- 
_ fully less,’’-and the relinquishment to them of all 
: the lands within the States, will be near its final 

consummation. When they are getting it all as 


`|: they wish, and all they wish, will they object be- 


cause the old States will get a little too? Bound 


t not to sell it higher than the United States do, what 
: difference will it make to the land States, or to ` 


the Territories, whether the old States or the 
United States sell the lands, if at the same price? 
There is no reason to oppose this—not even State 
pride, or a mistaken notion of State-rights-—and 
this interferes with no question as to the dispo- 
sition of the lands, or the rights of the States. 
Let us see, upon the record, if this is refused by 
the western States. - 


‘ REFERENCE, 


' A word as to what should be done with this 
bill. It was introduced here by the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, (Mr. Haus 
who drew itas he pleased. But when he reporte 
the bill he moved an amendment, and before he 

ielded the floor, he gave way for his colleague 
[ote PueExps] to propose an amendment to the 
: amendment and then the previous question was 
| called, and by this legislative legerdemain this bill 
was adroitly fenced in from any amendment or 
alteration, All herecan hear witness how we have 
assailed it by amendments and substitutes in every 
form—in order, and out of order But its mail of 
proof, under the ruling of the Speaker, has proved 
invulnerable; and now it is intended, on this most 
‘important question, to preclude the House from 
amending the bill or adopting a substitute, or even 
referring it to the Committee of the Whole. It 
must be passed as it is, and that forthwith. And 
under this extraordinary and unusual course of 
procedure, itis urged with indecent haste, to make 
way for the multitude like it to follow in its train. 
If the friends of this bill do not wish jt referred, they 
should withdraw their amendments and the mo- 
tion for the prevjous question, and should givea 
fair field for discussion and amendment in the 
, House. It may be defended, when the Union is 
: in danger, to gag through a bill inthis way, ‘‘ with 
all its imperfections on its head,” if there is a terri- 
ble and pressing necessity; but on a mere question 
of ordinary legislation, that is not going to upset 
or overturn a single State, or even, so far as known, 
a single politician, it is entirely indefensible—and 
especially-on a question relating to the public lands 
in which all are “interested, and which is to deter- 
mine a principle in regard to their disposal of deep 
and lasting consequence. 

There is no need of being in such ‘‘ hot haste’? 
' to take the public lands. Unless this bill is lett in 
the House free for discussion, and open for amend- 
ment, it should be, and I hope it will be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the State of the 


< 


Union. : . 


THE UNION AND THE STATE-RIGHTS PARTIES 
: OF GEORGIA. 


| SPEECH OF HON. E. W. CHASTAIN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, — 
March 5, 1852. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and having 
under consideration the bill to encourage agricul- 
ture, &c.— 
| Mr. CHASTAIN said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: I do not propose to follow up 
| any of the gentlemen who have preceded me in 
: this argument upon the merits of this bill. T find 
| a dispusition manifested on the part of this House 


i 


i or only 11,000,000 acres, have been granted for 
| railroads. The old States, by this proposition, 


to squander the public lands. It is useless for me 
to attempt to resist it. Suffice it upon this ocea- 
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Union and State-Rights Parties of Georgia—Mr. Chastain. 


{March 5, 


Ho. or Reps. 


nT 


sion, however, to say that I shall vote against the | 
roposition now before the committee. I shall 
likawise vote against all propositions disposing of 


| 


new and threatening spirit was fast forming itself | 
into a political party, whose leading spirits were 


the public lund for railroad and internal improve- : work of implanting in the hearts of the people en- : 


{ propose, Mr. Chairman, to 


ment purposes. 
Gentlemen who 


discuss quite a different subject. 


the privilege—and I believe it is recognized by the 
rules and practice of this House—to discuss po- 
litical questions when private bills are under dis- 
cussion. I propose, sir, not to make an attack 
upon any aspirant for the Presidency. I propose 
nut to vindicate any of the aspirants for the Pres- 
idency, either upon the Whig or the Democratic 
side of this House, or the country. But, sir, I 
have a higher duty to perform. | would have been 
glad had it fallen to the lot of abler hands. I pro- 
pose simply to vindicate my own position and the 
position of the party with which I am now acting 
—the Union party of Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, the position of the Union party 
of Georgia has been greatly misunderstood by 
some, and grossly misrepresented by others. I 
propose now to consider the causes which led to 
its organization, the principles upon which it 
stands, its past action, its present policy, and its 
probable destiny. My object, principally, is to 
put the Union Democracy right before the country, 
and to defend their course from the unjust and 
unfounded charges which have been so freely 
made against them. 

It is hardly necessary to premise with the re- 
mark that the passage of the adjustment measures 
by the last Congress, and the discussion of the 
question which that compromise was intended to 
settle, produced the new political organization of 
our State. Of the merits of that compromise, and 
the principles upon which it rests, | have no ar- 
gument to offer. I will not reopen the questions 
which were then so elaborately debated. Itismy | 

urpose rather to speak of results than of causes. | 

he compromise was passed, and passed by the | 
votes of a majority of the Democratic party. It 
has gone before the country for its approval or 
condemnation, and the Democratic party, by an 
overwhelming majority of its members, have ap- 
proved and sanctioned it. 

Without intending to disparage the claims of 
those patriotic Whigs who aided so efficiently in 
the passage of these measures, I feel fully author- 
ized to repeat, that the compromise was a Demo- 
cratic measure, based upon Democratic principles, 
and passed by Democratic votes. If it entitles its 
friends and supporters to any praise or honor, the 
Democratic party is entitled, as a party, to parti- 
cipaie in much the larger portion of that praise or 
honor; and, on the other k 
of fraud and injustice to any portion of this 
Union, let the full responsibility of it fall upon the 
Democracy, for they did the deed. If you ask 


| 


and, if it be a measure ` 


and hatred to the Union of our fathers. ; 


‘mit c 
l The Nashville Convention, which met shortly - 


have preceded me in this argument, have assumed ;; thereafter, perfected the work which had already | hold the State-Rights party of the South respon- 


been begun by the master spirits who ruled the | 

‘hour in that memorable assemblage. From the | 

' deliberations and actings of that conclave of heated | 
and maddened spirits, sprung into existence that 
sectional party organization which was recognized 
by different names in different States, but in my ' 
own received its baptismal waters in the name of 
the Southern-Rights party. 

The principles of this new party were partly set | 
forth in their action at Nashville. Opposition to | 
the compromise was the ground-work of its action, | 

-and all its powers were directed to the point of ; 
|| making that opposition effectual. That opposition | 
i was imbodied in the pregnant declaration of one | 
" of their resolutions, ‘that all the evils anticipated | 
' < by the South had been realized in the passage of : 
“the compromise measures.’ Their remedy for 
this evil was two-fold: First, (I give you er 
language,) ‘that we earnestly recommend to all | 
‘ parties in the slaveholding Stags to refuse to go | 
‘into or countenance any National Convention 
‘whose object may be to nominate candidates for | 
‘ the Presidency or Vice Presidency of the United 
“States, under any party denomination whatever, 
“until our constitutional rights are secured.” ' 
' You will observe that this was after the passage 
of the compromise, and it was the constitutional 
rights which they alleged had been lost by that 
! compromise which were required to be restored, 


; before they would consent to go into any national™ 
I| convention under any party name whatever. 
| this fact be borne in mind, as we shall have use 


Let 


| for it i the sequel of our argument. 

: Their second remedy was a call for a Southern 

, Congress, whose duty it was to have been to ar- 

"Test future aggression and to restore those constitu- 
tional rights that were lost by the passage of the | 
compromise; or, failing in this, to provide for their ` 

Suture safety and independence. What that body : 

: may do in this latter respect, when they meet, I can- | 
not say, nor do I care. There may, perhaps, be 
those present who havelooked more into that. mat- 
ter than I have done, and who may enlighten the 

' House on the subject. 

Such, then, were the principles with which this 
Southern-Rights party set out at Nashville. Dur- ; 
ing the heated contest which followed the adop- 
tion of the compromise in Georgia, these doctrines 
were openly proclaimed and warmly advocated by 
the adherents of this new political sect.. Nor was 
their anger appeased or their passions satiated ` 


with the avowal and advocacy of these heretical ' 


doctrines; but, as if from the very fountain of bit- 


for the proof, I point to the records of Congress, il ter waters, they poured forth one continuing stream | 


which must forever stand the unimpeachable wit- || Of abuse and execration upon the heads of all— 


| 


ness of the truth of what I have said. Havin 
this firm and enduring ground to stand Goon: d 
will not invite the argument which might be of- 
fered if I should assert another evidence equally 
true and undeniable—that this compromise was 


rinciples upon which the Republican fathers and 


emocratic leaders of our country have invariably ` 
planted themselves. Let that pass; and for the `: 


present we will only consider the recorded judg- 


: if 
but the consummation of those great Democratic |; 9 ; : 5 
1 Roe support of the Missouri compromise— | 


ment of the Democratic party as exhibited by the : 


Congressional Journal. 
When the compromise had thus become the law 
of the land,.and the question of its approval or 


acquiescence in it was submitted to the people, it 


became with the people of Georgia the paramount 


question, and all other political issues were ab- ` 


t 


sorbed in the consideration of this one alone. : 


During the pendency of the subject before Con- | 


gress, there had risen up a spirit of deep and bit- 
ter Opposition to the principles upon which it was 


expected the question would be settled, and upon | 


which it was ultimately settled. Threats of resist- 


ance to the Government, and a dissolition of the | 


Union, became as common as household words |, 
with those whose morbid spirits brooded over the i tk 
ey 


destruction of their Government with almost 
heartless indifference to the 


volved in their inconsiderate policy: Before the | 
final action of Congress was had, the germ of this 


mighty results in- | 


whether from the North or the South, whether 
| Whig or Democrat—who had participated in the 
| passage of the compromise measures. . They hes- 
i tated not to declare that Cass had committed a 
| fraud upon the South in his doctrine of non-inter- 
vention—Bucnanan had deceived them in his 


bending all their powers and energies to the wicked :| 


| were responded to in the feeble echoes of the less 
i prominent presses of their party, and were clam- 
| orously and more offensively advocated in the 
; vapid declamation of their traveling ministry. 

r. BROWN, of Mississippi. Fhe gentleman 
| seems disposed, in the course of his argument, to 


_ sible for the Nashville Convention, and for all that 

; it said and did. 1 desire to ask the gentleman this 

i question: Has it escaped his recollection that that 

' convention was gotten up jointly by Whigs and 

` Democrats—by gentlemen who are now Union 
men and who are States-Rights men? Has it es- 
caped his recollection that the honorable William 
L. Sharkey of my own State, a prominent member 
of the Union party, was the first President of the 
Nashville Convention? 
springing from that convention, I trust it will be 
divided between both political parties. 

Mr. CHASTAIN. I will respond to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman, and will frankly say to 
him that it was gotten up as he suys; but at the 
same time Í say to him that when that convention 
promulgated its damning doctrines, the Union par- 
ty left them. We went with you no further. 
When you showed your hand that you were deter- 
mined to run afoul of the Union of the country, 
then it was thatthe Union party deserted you, 
and refused to recognize the doctrines promulged 
by that convention. 

Mr. BROWN. I will ask thegentleman, then, 
this other question: Whether it is not within his 
recollection that that convention was denounced 
before its first meeting—before its first organiza- 
tion, in the same spirit in which it is now de- 
nounced? The National Intelligencer, published 
in this city, denounced it as a treasonable organi- 
zation. It was so denounced by members upon 

‘ this floor, and it was so denounced through the 
‘country. Did all the leading members of the 
: Union party who have now become so clamorous 
against the Nashville Convention, join in this de- 
' nunciation when it was first made by the Intelli- 
gencer and other papers? 
Mr. CHASTAIN. I can only say in reply.to 
that inquiry, that I did not then see as clearas the 
editor of the National Intelligencer. He might 


‘| have seen evil brooding, even in the anticipation 
of the assemblage of that convention. I did not 


see it until they had shown their hands. When 


| I had ocular demonstration by their own actipn, I 


could not be doubtful in relation to their position. 
The gentleman would save me trouble by not in- 
terrupting me any more. He will have an oppor- 
: tunity of setting himself right if he is wrong—and 
I feel confident that he is—before the termination 
of this session. I only ask to be permitted unin- 
; terruptedly to pursue my remarks. If the gentle- 
man wants to say anything, T will endeavor all I 
; can to aid him in getting the foor. ` 
Mr. BROWN. For the purpose of setting my- 
self right, I wish to make one remark. F was not 
a member of the Nashviile Convention, had noth- 
ing to do with the getting of it up, had no respon- 
sibility on account of its action; and now I ask the 
gentleman can he say as much? Did he not, asa 
member of the Georgia Legislature, have some- 
thing to do with the getting up of this far-famed 


OUGLAS was a trickster, whose ridiculous pre- 
tensionsto the Presidency were a fruitful source of . 
| bitter mirth—and the whole catalogue of good and ` 
, true men at the North, who had stood firmly by - 

the South in her many struggles for constitutional 


right, were alike unworthy of their support and ` 


- base betrayers of the confidence they had reposed 
‘in them. sOne of their leading journals, (Columbus ' 


: Times,) speaking of the purposes and intentions ; 


of the’‘Southern-Rights party in respect to North- 
, ern men, held this language: = 


| ern-Rights men] feelings and opinions; and we say that . 

| they can discover in no Northern statesman now in public 

| life, Whig or Democrat, one who they can consistently sup- 

: port as a true man to the cause of State rights or Southern 

‘ rights. These men may be few or many in number, but 

i they will be enough to render ineffectual any attempt to 

' consolidate x national party. Their divorce from the North . 

is a vinculo matrimonti. They will have a Southern can- ` 

, didate, a Southern organization—for in THESE ALONE CAN . 
put their trust.” ; 


These views, thus pointedly expressed, were 
| nothing more or less than an affirmance of the: 
; doctrines of the Nashville Convention. They | 


‘¢ We think we have a good right to know their [South- | 


!. slumber on in merited oblivion. My 


convention? , 

Mr. CHASTAIN. I can say to the gentleman 
that I was not a member of the Georgia Legisla- 
ture at that time. I wasa member of the Georgia 
Convention that repudiated the doctrine promul- 
gated by the Nashvılle Convention. 

Mr. BROWN. DoI understand the gentleman 
to say that he did not vote to send delegates to 
that convention? ` 

Mr. CHASTAIN, I did not. 

Mr. BROWN. ThenT have been misinformed. 
The gentleman is not responsible for its action— 
‘nor am I. 

Mr. CHASTAIN. Mr. Chairman, Ihave not 
sought to rob the grave, in which it has been en- 
! tombed, of the vile Billingsgate and abuse with 
. which they pandered to the vitiated tastes and mor- 
i bid: passions of their infuriated readers in their 
editorial columns. I will permit these evidences 
‘of vindictive feeling and rancorous hatred to 
urpose is, 
le pr produced 
their organization, and the results which they 
sought to accomplish. 


į to present the principles of action which 


If there be mischief ‘ 


1852.}. | 
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When the Southern-Rights party of Georgia 
‘met in convention to nominate their candidate for 
Governor, they declared, in the most solemn form, 
that by the act of Congress known as the com- 

romise measures, the Southern States had been | 
degraded from their condition of equality in the i 
Union; and, by way of giving the most marked | 
and practical response in their power to the action 
of the Nashville Convention, they nominated, as . 
their candidate for Governor, the president of that 
convention—the Hon. Charles J. McDonald. It 
would have been difficult for them to have adopted >; 
a more successful mode of identifying themselves 
‘with the principles and destiny of that memorable . 
convention than the selection of its head and organ 
as their chosen leader, and declaring, at the same .. 
time, by resolution, that they nominated and rec- 
ommended CharlesJ. McDonald as their candidate 
for Governor—as the exponent and standard bearer | 
of their principles in the approaching election; ;: 
thus presenting their candidate to the people of |; 
Georgia with the additional incumbrance of an 
open avowal and advocacy of the.doctrines of 
peaceable secession, with or without cause at the will | 
of a State. They went into the late.canvass in || 
our State: the result is known, and itis not a part |; 
of my present purpose to speak of it. it is now |: 
history; and one which may be profitably studied |! 
by all who may desire to guide their future steps : 
-by the lamp. of experience. . l: 
- [have not presented this picture of the past for <; 
the purpose.of reviving exasperated feelings. It | 
may, perhaps, have that effect... I-cannot help it; | 
amy duty requires me to do what I-have done, and 
I now proceed to disclose the purpose for which] ° 
have called the attention of. the country to this ` 
hurried review of the Southern-Righis peu and | 
“af it is not presuming too much, I would ask their | 
earnest consideration of. my next remark. , p 
~. This, sir, is the party, with these. principles and. |! 
doctrines, which professes and claims to be the | 
Democratic party of Georgia. I, and all other Union 
Democrats in my State who refused to unite in this 
organization andeubscribe to these heretical teach- ;| 
ings, have been held up before the. country as de- : 
serters from the Democratic faith; upon our heads 
is sought to be fixed the responsibility of disor- 
ganizing the Democratic party of ‘our State. In 
what does our offence consist in a mere party point 
of view? I put the question to every truly national 
“Democrat in this Heuse—in this country—and. I 
demand of him as my right that he answers me in 
* the honest conviction of hisown unprejudiced heart. 
I make no appeal to the Free-Soilers, for I’ know 
that ] shall find no favor with the vile fanaticism || 
which, in its infuriated warfare. upon my section of 
the country, tramples with sacrilegious.steps upon 
the Constitution of the country—that holy bond of 
our political faith; nor shall I look for a favorable |! 
response ,to the: disunionist of the North, who 
-holds-that sacred instrument as a covenant with 
the devil, aud a league with hell; nor to the dis- 
fnionist of the South, who. regard our- honored 
Union as the instrumentality. which has brought 
upon him and his household wrong and.degrada- 
tion. P ` : 
To none of these do I make my appeal, but to |; 
you, national Democrats, both of the North and ;: 
the South, who gave your votes and your voices 
to the salvation of your country in that dark and. 
momentous hour of her history, when the fanatic 
flared his incendiary torch around the very temple 
of our liberties, and treason floated in every 
breeze; to you who -stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the Union Democracy of Georgia, and by 
your united votes in favor of the compromise said- 
to theangry waters around you, ‘* Peace, bestill.” |; 
To you, then, I make the appeal, and tell me, in j| 
the konei? of your hearts, were we right or wrong 
in resisting this sectional and disorganizing move- ||. 
ment which was sowisg broadcast in our land 
the seeds of discontent and ultimate disunion? 
Were we, in your j af, deserters from the 
emocratic faith in giving our support and coun- 
tenance to those measuresof the compromise which 
had received the votes of a-majority of the party, 
and which have since met the sanction of more 
than. two thirds of the Democracy? Were we de- 
serters from the Democratic party in refusing our 


, very political existence in the defense of our con- 
: stitutional rights; in defending the measures which ` 


„sectional principles, which gives color-and.-#ab- | 


„Union itself. 
. party, and in the action of the Georgia Conven- 


: familiarly known to the country asthe Georgia 


| 


.who alone have-any practical interest in the settle- 


sion upon her rights; in refusing to unite in the 
recommendation. of that convention not to go inte 
any National Convention under any party name what- 
ever, for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
the Presidency.and Vice Presidency; in refusing to 
coéperate with the friends of the Nashville Conven- 
tion to carry out their recommendation of a South- 
ern Congress, which was to demand restoration of 
lost constitutional rights; and failing in this, then | 
to provide for our future safety-.and independence; | 
in refusing our assent to the doctrine, that the 
compromise had degraded the Southern States from `; 
their condition of equality in the Union; in refus- 1 
ing to join in the clamorous and ungrateful denun- ` 
ciations of Cass, Bucuanan, and those other good 
and true men of the North-who had periled their 


| 


i 
| 


had been passed by the Democratic party from the : 
relentless assaults of these.maddened and infuri- |: 
ated men who now: profess to be the only true and 
sound exponents of Democratie principles; in re- 
sisting the doctrine of peaceable secession, violative 
as it isefthe great republican doctrines of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Jackson; in a word, in defending 
those measures and advocating those principles 
which eyer.have and now.de receive the sanction 
and support of an overwhelming majority of the | 
yery party from whose fold we are charged with | 
having wandered; or did our desertion consist in re- 
pelling the sweeping charge.} have already quoted, : 
that there was no Northern statesman now in public 
life worthy of the confidence and support of South- 
ern men; or was it our fixed and resolute opposi- ` 
tion to the organization of.sectional parties updn ` 


stance to this.charge against us in the eyes of nas 
tional men of any politicalparty? . If these acts 
constitute desertion from.the Democratic party, 
then, sir, we have abandoned a party whose princi- ‘| 
ples we never held, and to whose organization we 


municate every national Democrat in the Jand, and 
desecrate the memory of every republican father 
whose name is now associated with the struggles, 
and triumphs of Democratic principles. . 

In presenting this review of the Southern-Rights 
party, I have virtually considered the.causes which | 
brought about the union organization of Georgia. 
The Union Democracy determined at the outset | 
to resist these encroachments upon our time-hon- 
ored principles, feeling afirm conviction. resting 
upon our minds that they led not only to the dis- 
organization of all political parties, but if success- 
ful, must end in the ultimate overthrow of the 
Our position, therefore, and our 
principles were the very opposite of this sectional 


i 


tion, yow will find them imbedied in what is | 
platform. We, in common with an overwhelming | 
majority of the people of our State, determined: to. 
acquiesce in the compromise measures, and though: 
we did not wholly approve them, yet we agreed 
to stand to and abide. by them as a final and per- 
manent settlement of the slavery question. ‘This 
we proposed to do in good faith on our part, and || 
we expected and demanded the same on the! 
art of the other sections of the country. The 
finality and faithful enforcement of the compromise, 
in all its parts, was and is the Georgia platform. 
There we have stood through this whole contest, 
and. there we intend to stand to the end, invit- 
‘ing to our cordial coöperation all who are willing 
upon these principles to unite in allaying further 
agitation, giving peace and quiet to a distracted 
people, and securing the enforcement of the con- 
stitutional rights of that section of the country 


ment of the question. These two-organizations |, 
in Georgia consisted of Whigs and Democrats. 
Whether the one or the other contained the ma- 
jority of the Democracy of that State I will not 
stop to inquire, nor is it material for my pres- 
ent purposes; for if my positions are well taken, 
and I stood isolated from the entire Democracy 
of my State, my appeal should not be the less 
regarded if jt addresses itself to the justice and 


:; that heat 


i| of national 


we shall never return; but with us you excom- : 


sound judgment of the country. . I demand that 


assent to the doctrines of the Nashville Convention, 
that the passage of the compromise had brought 
upon the South all the evils of threatened aggres-. 
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my facts end arguments shall be subjected to the 
test ol correct principles, and not tried by the 
standard of popular power, though we may yet || 


+ 


learn that they will not be found wanting when 
weighed in either balance.. 

Such are the causes which led to the formation 
of the Union party, and such.are the principles 


| upon which it acted; and I have no hesitation in 
| making the declaration, that there is net a meas- 


ure which we supported, nor a principle which 


| we advocated, which is not in strict accordance 


with the well-settled doctrines of the national 
Democracy. Is it not a-familiar fact, that during 
and bitter contest we were cheered on 
in.our-mighty struggle by the. encouraging voices 
emocrats throughout the land? If 
you ask for the proof, I refer you to the evidence 


which the memory of your own. honest hearts will 
“abundantly furnish. 
` ocrat who did. not sympathise with us in the de- 


here is the national Dem- 


fense of those truths and principles with which he 


_in common with ourselves is identified? I will not 


occupy your time with the numerous evidences of 
this eharacter which I could furnish you from the 
editorial columns of the Washington Union, the 
organ of the national Democracy, and other jour- 
nals of position and prominence; but I cannot for- 
bear reading a short extract from the Pennsylva- 
nian.on this point. That able journal says: 
‘Nor is it material toenabdle the public, in our judgment, 
to decide that the position of Mr. Cobb, like that of Gov- 
ernor Trousdale and General Foote, is the TROE Demo- 
CRATIC ONE, THAT ALONE Which will bring the power of 
the South once more into harmony with the sound public 
sentiment of ail the other portions of the Union, and which 


| will effectually banish from the Federat Government all the 
| agencies of discnrd.?? 


The Georgia platform of the last year hasbeen already 
responded to by the Democracy IN ALL THE WEST- 
ERNAND NORTHERN PORTIONS OF THE Union, and, 
‘I will add, ought to. have been so responded to, 
for it imbodied -the principles upon which the 
Democracy of the Union had stood through that 
memorable struggle. -a 

Entertaining these views, advocating these prin- 
ciples, and sustained and supported by these evi- 
dences of Democratic appro what ‘else could 
the Union Democracy of Georgia anticipate than 
that our Union organization would, by force of its 


„own principles, be necessarily. thrown into asso- 


ciation with the same national Democracy of the 
country? 5 

To thet result we looked, and contemplated the 
pleasing spectacle in ouranticipations of seeing our 
ranks swelled with numbers of the patriotic W higs 
of our own and other States, who had- not only 
given to these principles their sanction and approv- 
al, but had identified their political existence with 
their success and triumph. Shall this anticipation 
be realized? That is the question to be determined 
and answered by the national Democracy of the 


‘country. “If I am asked to say whether or not 


there is any impediment in the way which cannot 


‘and ought not to be overcome, I reply unhesitat- 


ingly, that in my judgment there is None. Dowe 
a AN anyinaw teckel None. Wesimply ask you 
to afirm 3 own ‘welt-settled “principles. We 
ask you to declare in favor of the finality of the 
compromise, as a permanent settlement of the 
slavery question. And you tell us that it is your 
own deed and you will maintain it. Weask you 
to declare in favor of its faithful enforeement in all 
its parts. You tell us that you are opposed tothe 
repeal or modification of any portion of it, and that 

ou are willing and prepar to enforce it faith- 
kally and effectually. ese are the personal 
responses that come from the Democracy of every 
section. ie a 

If, then, such are your principles, and such your 
determination, why will hesitate so to declare, 
fully, freely, and opiy: before the whole world ? 
Say so to that Free-Soiler, who seeks to desecrate 
with his presence the holy temple of Democracy. 
Say so to that disunionist, who, with hatred and 
enmity burning in his heart against the Union of 
our fathers, seeks to be admitted into the council 
chamber of the friends of the Union. 

‘Whence springs the objection to the declaration 
of a principle which is so freely and ‘universal 
conceded? If the as ed is right, affirm it; if it 
is wrong, repudiate it. Let the Democratic party 
act upon this questien with that candor and beld- 
ness which characterizes the conduct of honest 
men in the pursuit of noble purposes. Such a 
course only is worthy of the proud name they 
bear, and the vital principles intrusted to their pro- 
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tection. fs this hesitancy attributable to an ap- i 
prehension of the effect that such an avowal of |: 
correct principles would have in thinning our ranks |, 
of some of its unworthy members? i If so, the ne- | 
cessity of such actian is rendered still more mani- `. 
fest and urgent. Such a declaration of principle | 
by the National Convention will drive from the ; 
Democratic party no man who is worthy to be a ` 
member of it. {t is not asked that there should 
be an unqualified approval of the compromise. It 
is not proposed to aubject the consciences of those 
who oppose the compromise to the ordeal of con- : 
demning their past action by an affirmance now 
of principles inconsistent with that action. These : 
are.the false lights which have been held up to 
lead the public mind from the true point. All that | 
is now required or asked is, that the compromise -` 
shall stand as a final settlement, and be faithfully 
enforced—and none but Northern Free-Soilers:and 
Southern disunienists can object to it; and. if the |) 
Democracy” desire to keep company with either || 
the one or the other of these classes, it is time that |, 
- ai sound and patriotic national Democrats should ; 
know it,.and govern themselves accordingly. 
“The questions which I have discussed and pro- ` 
pounded, must be met and responded to in the : 
action of the Baltimore Convention. We shallbe 
there to -participate in your councils, and to co- 
Operate in your movements. Nor will there be in 
that assemblage representatives from any section , 
of this Union, whose hearts will respond more 
fully and cordially to the triumph of the great í 
principles of our Democratic faith than the repre- 
sentatives of those who sympathize with me in the 
feelings and opinions l have now expressed. Upon |; 
that Convention will rest a responsibility of no || 
ordinary character. Let them feel and realize the 
fact, that npon their action depends not only the || 
future fate of the Democratic party, but of the 
Republic itself. 


PUBLIC LANDS. _ EA 

SPEECH OF HON. J. L. DAWSON, | 
' OF PENNSYLVANIA, - 

‘In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 3, 1852, 


On the Bill granting one quarter -section of the : 
Public Lands to actual settlers. 

The House having resolved itself in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and taken up for consid- 
eration the bill “ to encourage agriculture, commerce, man- 
‘ ufactures, and all. other branches of industry, by granting : 
€ to every man who is the head of a family and a citizen ef | 
‘the United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty | 
‘acres of land, out of the publie domain, upon condition of !' 
* occupancy and cultivation of the same for the period here- 
‘in specified, —” ` : | 


Mr. DAWSON. said: .. 


-Mr. Chairman: I am in favor of the principle | 
of this bill and of its general provisions. 
consume but a very small-portion of the time of |! 
the House in assigning the reasons why 1 shall | 
give to it my support. Seg 

public lands in. || 


j 
ji 
i 


: The proposition to donate the 
limited quantities,-and ‘with certain limitations, to |! 
actual settlers, is one of growing importance and | 
of increasing: interest to a large portion of the | 
American people. In the few remarks that I shall | 
submit in support of the general proposition, I , 
shall avoid and discountenance any view that may 
approximate, or even give color to a leveling or 
an agrarian spirit. I ahall avoid any sanction, or 
any attempt at a demonstration: of the problem, 
that there is a natural or indefeasible right inherent 
in. every citizen to occupy and enjoy land without | 
price, condition, or grant. i i 

-The structure of our Government is re 
Not only in theory, but it is truly sọ in al 
tical operations. “There is no 
istence now, nor’ 


the path to ho 


i} 
J, 
iq 

1 
ji 


t 


ublican, `` 
its prac- į; 
overnment in ex- 
none known to history, where `- 
nor and distinction is so bread and | 
so generally trodden as that which hes been | 
pointed out under the guidance of our Federal 
Constitation, nor none where the rewards of labor 
have been more certain or more generally diffused. 

I shall treat the question as one not only wise 
and just in itself, but as political inits conception 


The Public Lands—Mr. 


| of pablie land in each State and Territory unsold 
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[March 3, 


Ho. or Reps. 


Dawson, of Pennsylvania. 


Cur own brief experience as a nation is illus- 
trating the historic trtith, that Governments com- 
mit egregious errors; that they grow wild in the 
extravagance of theit-expenditures as the national 
revenues increase to'an extent evincing not only 
great prosperity, but great national wealth. 


the course of my remarks, I shall take occasion to : 
draw the attention of the House and of the coun- : 
` try to the large and increasing receipt into the na- 


tional Treasury under our révenue system, and to 


the corresponding expenditure that is marked asa |, 
consequence, leaving the inference to be drawn |. 
whether the administration of the Government ' 
would not be more just, more pure, and more | 
economical, without any real or anticipated rev- ` 


enue from the -sales of the public lands. 


In the vast possessions of the Government, 


known asthe public domain, there is comprised an 
area of fourteen hundred millions of acres. Its 


boundary finds now buta mere scattered beginning `: 
on the northwestern borders of Ohio, which was : 
but recently the frontier settlement, and exténds ` 


through the fertile valley of the Mississippi to the 


: shores of the Pacific ocean, and from the lakes on 
: the north to the Gulf ef Mexico and the waters of | 


the Atlantic.. It embraces a variety of soil anda 
variety of climate, enriched in mineral wealth, and 
fruitful in agricultural productions. There would 
seem to be nothing wanting to develop its mighty 
resources, to elevate it to the capacity, the power 


and dignity of a mighty empire, but to encourage ' 


its settlement, to secure its improvement, to stim- 
ulate and strengthen the arm that will fell the for- 


est, cultivate the wild prairie, and reclaim the wet | 
It was said by an eminent ` 


and waste lands. 
author that he that would make two spears of grass 


i grow where but one would have grown, deserved 


the thanks of the community. This remark was 


made in the spirit of true philosophy, and its prac- ; 


tical operation in determining a new policy for the 


| management of the public domain, is deserving 
' the favorable consideration of thé American Con- 


gress. 


The title in the General Government to the pub- 


| lic domain has been acquired by deede of cession, 
| and by purchasethrough treaties with the Indians, 


In: 


| Alabama... ossa. saver estes “ese 15,496,849,93 
| Missiesippie..... 0.00 sesso cece cece cece 8,849,165. 11 
| AET A E cescee cere 13,579, 384.47 
2 Michigan... cece cc ecec eee e eee sanse 20,011, 143,77 
| AIRANSOS.. kc anea akaoa a 22,303,746.72 
Ho POrida.... ccc. cease eee iior neha 32,863,518.66 
it, WOWAiscet eats AE NA 25,661, 550.27 
| WISCONSIN. Wo ee eee cece teens asnes. 24,506,294, 83 
California... .... cece ninae enas 120,447,840.00 
Minnesota Territory.......6. ceesecees 50,075, 931,85 

» Oregon Territory ........cccc cece eeceee 206,319,333. 00 

| : New Mexico Territory.........c.cc asse 127,383,040.00 
1 Utah Territory...... 113.589,013.00 
Northwest Territory 376,040, 960.00 
Nebraska Territory. - 87.488,000.00 
Indian Territory ...eeesseceeeseeeencces 119,789,440.00 
Total...ccccesseeceaee ee SA 1,400,632,305.48 


as well as with France, Spain, and Mexico. ` T'he. 


success of the revolution of independence gave 


; the colonies or independent States a claim or title 
i to the‘country lying or situate between the Cana- | 


dasand Louisiana, which then belonged to France, 


and from the New England coast to the east bank | 
of the Mississippi river. To avoid a feud that.: 
threatened from an angry conflict growing out of |: 
unsettled State boundaries, States equal in sover- | 


eignty and independence, ceded or conveyed to the 


General Government their ‘right to the public do- : 
If Virginia was not the first to lead the , 


main. 
way-in this great -sacrifice or ¢ontribution to the 


refer to it with pride, as forming a bright passage 
ant part she bore in the cause of the Revolution 


from the adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the’surrender of Cornwallis upon her own 


soil, she conveyed to the General Government her | 


right. to the most magnificent region of cou 
upon which the eye of man has ever rested 


contains a population of 4,523,139 souls—a coun- 
try possessing great commercial advantages—al- 
most unlimited in agricultural resources—pene- 
trated .by beautiful rivers—crossed: b 

lines of communitation connecting the Ohio and the 
Mississippi with the lakes—covered with churches, 


school-houses, cities, towns, and villages, and ex- : 


hibitin 
dented 


surpass 


g all thé evidences of high and unprece- 
osperity: and State after State will yet 
irginia herself, as Ohio has already done, 


_ And vie with her upon this floor for numerical pre- 


; ponderance in the councils of the nation. 
' By an examination of the books of the Land 
| Office, I have ascertained that the number of acres 


; and undisposed of on the 30th of June, 1851,-was 
| 1,400,632,305.48, and are distributed as follows: 


and results—as being intimately connected with 
and forming a part of our politica] economy. 


States and Territories., © Acres undisposed of. 
ONI0.. ees eseeurusvseresonesoesasessse — 302,195.62 
i - 1,049,680.91 
8,219,628,72 
635,589.32 


: common fund, it is nevertheless true—and she may 


Tobie) pon the page of her history—that after the gal- | 
it 


o | 


| Stretches from the Ohio to the Mississippi and to |! 
; the lakes, and comprises the States of Ohio, Mich-.;| by 
igan, Indiana, Illinois; and Wisconsin, and now ` 


-artificial . 


_ The aggregate cost of the public lands, to the 

ist of January, 1850, the date of the last compu- 
tation, was as follows, viz:. 

08 hasing ..... 5.6961 ,123,717.12 
s ee Pene, vikvmeeean ss 838.07 

“& sellingand managing. 7,466,324.19 
$74,957,879, 38 

|: Theaggregate receipts from sales of public lands, 
from the earliest period to the Ist of January, 1850, 
amounted to the sum of $135,339,093 17. 

No estimate has as yet been made for the newly- 
acquired Territories, or for California, and cannot 
be made until the land. system has béen extended 
to the Pacific, and the actual cost of surveying, 
&c., ascertained. - - 

Deduct, then, the actual or aggregate cost from 
the aggregate receipts, and it leaves a net balance— 
a clear profit—in favor of the Government of 
$60,381,213 79. 

In this computation of cost is incladed the fifteen 
millions paid to France, under the treaty of 1803, 
for Louisiana, and the five millions paid to Spain, 
under the treaty of 1819, for the Floridas. By 
deducting this amount ($20,000,000) from the cost, 
i the actual profit to the Government would be 
| $80,381,213 79. 
| I propose or make this-deduction-for the reason 
' that, inthe purchase of Louisiana, the value of 
“the land whin its limits formed no part of the 
i consideration whatever. The Government of the 
i United States found it to be their true policy—an 
| pee arty policy—to get possession and com- 
: mang of the mouth of the Mississippi and the 
Gulf of Mexico, a policy dictated by every con-. 
|, sideration of commercial interest, as well as by 
every consideration, in a military point of view, 
pertaining to the defence of the country. ae 

The same policy governed in the purchase of 
the Floridas. This, then, is the most favorable 
exhibit that can be made of the land system, as a 
source of profit and revenue to the Government, 
ma parii: of sixty-four years, from the year 1787 
to 1850. - ; ; 

It also appears that, within a fraction, the one- 
‘half of the above sum was the result of the re- 
| ceipts for the two years of 1835 and 1836. In, 
| 1835, the receipts amounted to $14,787,600 75, 
l! and in 1836, to $24,877,179 86. 

' These extraordinary receipts were the result of 
reckless speculation, created and stimulated by a 
depreciated paper currency; which at that time 
was receivable-for public dues, and the evil was 
soap arpetad by the issuing of the specie cireular 
resident Jackson. 

|. To such an-éxtent had ‘the national Treasur 

| become burdened from the proceeds of the land, 


| 


i| that distribution was resorted to, and Congress, b 


‘the act of 23d of June, 1836, concluded to deposit 
with. the several States of the Union the sum of 
' $37,468,859 97, of which sum actual deposit was 
. made of $27,063,430 80. 
As-a mere question, then, of investment-in the 
: abstract, the Government might here rest, for it 
‘i has been more than reimbursed. But in this view 
| of the subject, the question of profit aa connected 
i| with, and forming a part of, our political one yi 
|: Presents itself in another light. Commerce is the 
:, life and: support of every nation. Its foundation 
' is to be traced to the cultivation of the soil, and its 


-1 prosperity reckoned by the extent of its agricul- 


tural productions. 

In ancient times, it was commerce that gave 
|| wealth and power and grandeur to Carthage, and 
| Tyre,and Alexandria, and in modern times, wealth 
- and empire to Holland and to Venice. The loss of 
: their commerce was the decay of their prosperity, 
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and the loss of empire. Should it not, then, be | 
oar policy to extend far and wide the basis of our ` 


agricultural interest, and thus lay broad and deep © 


the foundation of our commercial prosperity? 

1 might here inquire to what extent, then, would 
the passage of this bill induce settlement and in- 
crease production. The most liberal estimate of 
those who could avail themselves of the provisions 
of the bill would not exceed a million of persons. 
One hundred and sixty millions of acres of wild 
land, settled, improved, and cultivated, as the re- 
sult of a policy, shadowed forth and guarantied by 
the passage of this bill, would not only extend -far 
and wide the basis of our agricultural interests, 
bat it would extend far and wide, and secure our 
commercial supremacy. < ai 

The increase of agricultural productions conse- 
quent upon such settlement and cultivation would - 
be almost incalculable. ‘The single item of wheat, 
estimating a surplus øver and above the necessary 
wants.of the producer, at three bushels per acre, ` 
would be equal to 480,000,000 bushels; valued at ` 
fifty cents per bushel, would amount to $240,- | 
000,000. The same'rule and estimate will apply | 
to all the other great variety of agricultural pro- | 
ductions, the result of settlement, improvement, | 
and cultivation of the soil. j 


A million of freemen, by the liberal action of |: 


their own Government, put m possession of a 
limited quantity of wild land—a home—would 
soon supply themselves and families with the ne- 
cessaries and comforts. of life. The history of all 
prosperous communities exhibits the fact, that we 
supply our wants and consult our comforts in 
proportion to the means within our control. With 
increased means comes an increased demand for 
all those supplies, the interchange of which is the 
life of commerce, and constitutes one of the main | 


elements of national prosperity.- Much that ¢on- , 


tributes. to our necessary wants and comforts, is ` 
the result of foreign production, not only of for- ' 
eign fabrics, but the production of foreign climates. 
Assume, then, that each landholder created by the ` 
passage of this bill would, in consequence of the in- , 
creased production, the result of his own labor, be — 
enabled ta supply himself and family with foreign | 
productions and fabrics to the value of but $50 per 
annam, and it would increase our annual importa 
$50,000,000; the revenue derivable from which, 
under our ie revenue system of thirty per. 
cent., would yield annually to the national Treas- |i 
ury the sum of $15,000,000. The increased im- |' 
rtation thus created, would induce a correspond- |! 
ing export of ‘agricultural produce—the result of a | 
wise, jist, and benevolent system of governmental `: 
policy, which had caused two spears of grass to , 
grow where but one would have grown. 
- If it is true, as it has been alleged, that it is the. |: 
policy of the Government to cling to the public |; 
o 


main as a sourcé of revenue and profit, | insist |; ‘muet be mainly if. not entirely dependent for its 


that no grander scheme of speculation can bej 
devised than the e of this very bill. All 
land speculations in the valley of the Mississippi 
have proved successful just in proportion to the 
extent of the surrounding settlements, improve- 
ment, ‘and cultivation. The very basis upon 


which the numerous grants heretofore made by |! 
í of alternate sections of the public land |! 


Con 
to aid in the construction of roads, canals, and | 
railroads, was the assumed increased value that 
would be piven to the remaining sections by the 
construction of such improvements. It is the great 
argument relied upon in support of: the numerous 
applications and bills for the partial appropriation 
of the public domain to aid in the construction of |; 
State works and corporate improvements. IfCon- 
gress has recognized the principle and acknowl- || 
edged the force of the argument, by sanctioning 
this system of partial legislation; why not carry 
out the principle and extend the policy? Iam 

opposed to this partial legislation; and in the gen- 

eral seramble that is about to ensue for the public 
domain, I want this bill to stand first-and foremost 
upon the statute-book. | 

Mr. Chairman, in the examination and dis- 

cussion of this subject, it is important to remark, 

for it is true, as exhibited by legislative history, 

that the policy of the Government in the manage- 

ment of the public lands, with a view to revenue, 


Í tain in its practical results, to swell the aggregate | 


As early as 1832, General Jackson, in his annual 
|! message to Congress, stated that— 

“it cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of these 
lands constitute the true interest of the Republic. The 
weaith and strength of a ceuntry are ita population; and the 
best part of the population are the cultivators of the soil. 
Independent farmers are everywhere the basis of society, 
and true friends of liberty. It seems to me to be our true 
policy that the public lands shall cease ay 300n as practica- | 
ble to be a source of revenue.” 

In. 1840, the aggregate revenues of the Govern- 
ment were $17,666,450 03. The- expenditures 
reached to $24,139,920 11. In 1851, the rev- 
enues reached to $52,312,979 87. The aggregate 
current ` expenditures for the same year were | 
$50,952,902 59. 

In 1840, the population of the United States was 
17,069,453. In 1850, it was 23,257,723. Mark | 
the disparity! Why this extraordinary increase 
of expenditure? The question can be readily an- 


swered. The Treasury is too full—its overflow- į 


ing stimulates-an ardent, impatient, and resistless | 
appetite for extravagant expenditure. --In-the près- 
ence of its glittering and imposing influences, all | 
the old fashioned practical notions and safeguards | 
of political economy relax and give way. By the f 
last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, sub- | 
mitted to Congress December 26th, 1851, it ap- | 
pears, that by including the balance-on hand atthe į 
close of the preceding fiscal year, it is found that’ į 
the surplus in the Treasury on the first of July | 


1 


li 


| 
Il. Eee teh nay 
: third section of the fourth article is in these words: 


: The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
' ‘and make all needful rules and regulauons re- 


> ment 


1851, after deducting the current expenses, was , 
$10,911,645 68. It appears further, by the same | 
report, that the estimated receipts for the fiscal 
year 1852, will be $51,800,000; whilst the expendi- 
tures are estimated at $42,892,299 19, being an ex- 
* cess of receipts over expenditures of $8,907,780 81. :- 
I may inquire, then, under this state of facts, in the || 
language -of President Jackson, if itis not now 
t“ practicable” that the public lands should ‘t cease?’ 
, ** to be a source of revenue??? EE | 
| 'That.the period has arrived when they should 
i cease ta be a source of revenue is not only indi- 
' cated by the recent legislation. of Congress, but ` 
‘that they will not for years yield revenue is ac- |; 
knowledged in the report of the Secretary of the 
, Treasury, made by Mr. Corwin to Congress-on 
| the 17th of December, 1850.—Ex. Doc. No. 11, 
| page 12. In referring to the sources of revenue, 
and particularly to that portion heretofore deriv- 
able from the sales of the public lands, the report 
sets forth, that ‘‘ this source of revenue” * should 
‘not hereafter be relied upon with any certainty, :: 
‘or to any considerable amount, in estimating the į 
“receipts of the Treasury.” ` | 
. it further appears by the same report that “ By | 
' é the various acts of Congress appropriating the ; 
‘ public lands to ebjects which withdraw them : 
‘from ordinary revenue purposes, it is quite cer- . 
‘tain that for several years to come the Treasury | 


| ‘receipts upon ‘duties levied upon foreign’ mer- 
| *chandise:”? and that ‘*The law recently, enacted. 
‘ giving lands to those who served'in the war with 
‘ Mexico, and, at the fast session, to suchas had || 


‘served in former wars, in addition to grants. to | 


‘edly supply the market with the greater portion 
t of the lands that will be required for occupation :, 
‘ for many years to come.” : 
-` The quantity of lands sold and taken from mar- 

ket by yirtué of these warrants for the years 1847, 

1848, and. 1849; is 14,727,742.40 acres; the war-'| 
rants yet to'be presented under these acts will re- 

quire 78,922,513 acres—in all 93,650,245.40-acres; | 
and at the most liberal average, ‘over sixteen | 
‘t years will be required to absorb and satisfy the | 
‘warrants yet to be issued as estimated, under the | 
‘ several bounty land acts. now in force.” This | 
exhibit presents a state af things requiring the 
fallest consideration of Congress, and a speedy 
-and radical change in the policy and management 
of our land system. ‘What better plan, then, can | 
be suggested than that proposed by the bill now | 
under consideration? What niore just in its con- ` 
ception—more. benevolent in. ita objects — more 
conducive to a rigid political economy, or more cer- | i 


of the national wealth, and advance the great com- | 
mercial interests- of the country? - 


has for years contemplated a change, a relaxation, || 
if not a total abandonment of such policy. ~ 


The power of Congress over the public domain 


*States for internal improvements, will andoubt- || 


cannot be questioned, for it is contained in the 


Constitution, and: is of the broadest kind: ‘Phe 


‘specting the territory or other property belonging” 
‘tothe United States, and nothing in this Consti-’ 
‘tution shall be so construed as to prejudice any’ 
‘claims of the United States, or of any particular 
‘State. ” f : 

`The power of Congress over the public domain 
to make donations and grants is not only given by 
the Constitution, but it has been freely and Jiber- 
ally exercised from the foundation of the Govern- 
to thie present time; at all events, from 


u 
3d of March, 1803, to the 20th of September, 1850, ` 


' the date of the act granting abont 3,095,920 acres. 


to the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Ilinois, 
to aid in the construction of the Chicago and Mo- 
bile railroad. : 

For the purpose of showing that the power has 
been exercised, and the extent to which it has 
been exercised, I refer to the exhibit of “ dona- 


| tions” and grants to the different States for the 


various purpeses mentioned: 
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-To come, however, more directly to a fall illus- 


| tration of the constitutionality, not only of the 


principle of. this bill, but of its practical recogni- 
tion by Congress, I need but refer to the act of 


_ 260. 
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the 27th of September, 1850, making donations of 
public lands in the Territory of Oregon to actual 
seitlers. By the provisions of that bill, the actual | 
settler is entitled to receive from one hundred and | 
sixty to six hundred and forty acres, depending | 


upon the time of his settlement and his condition, l! 


whether married or not. zn”, 
No doubt can exist, then, as to the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to legislate in the premises. 


The exercise of the right in making a disposition 
of this kind of public property, depends upon the 
views of Congress under the circumstances before 
them. 


ret 
of the United States, he introduced on the 22d day 
of January, 1850, the following resolution: 


according to the provisions of law, of twenty-one years of 
‘age or upwards, shall be entitled to enter upon and take any 
one. quarter section of the public lands which may be open to 
entry at private sale, for the purposes of residence and cul- 
tivation; and that when such citizen shall have resided on 
the same land for three years, and cuttivated the same, orif 
dying in the meantime, the residence and cultivation shall 


be held and carried on by his widow or his heirs, or devi- ' 


sees, for the space of full three years from and after making 
entry of such land, such residence and cultivation for the 
said three years to be completed within four years from the 
time of such entry, then a patent to issue for the same to 


the person making entry, if living, or otherwise te his heirs | 


or devisees, as the case may require: Provided, neverthe- 
less, that such person'so entering and taking the quarter sec- 
tion as aforesaid shall not have, nor shall his devisee or 
heirs have, any power to alienate such jand nor eréate any 
title thereto in law or equity, by deed, transfer, lease, or | 
any other conveyance except by devise by will.” 


In the discussion of the resolution on the 30th 
of the same month, the principle received the 
sanction of General Cass in the following words: 


“T desire to say but a word on this subject: Iam glad 
to witness these preparatory discussions. They bring up a 
great principle—a principle to which I am highly favor- 
able.” * * * “ST believe it would be better for the 
country that those who cultivate the lands should be those 
who hold them. I believe thatthe time has come, and 
that this country is now in a situation, when it is best .to 
hold out this encouragement, and that is- what I call the 
‘age of progress,’ in reply to the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky. When I saw him come here in 1806, in the 
meridian of his life, I did not dream that this age of prog- 
ress would come; but I hope it has come now; I hope 
the time has arrived in which the public domain will be 
held for the benefit of those who will become actual 


being 930,997, and it would increase the number 
to 2,379,483, distributed as follows: 
H 
: j Free white No. of land- 
Stmes and Temitories: population. | holders. 
| Maines... .cesceeecesseaseeees | 581,863 46,760 
; New Hampshire...... 317,489 ;229 
| Vermont. ....... ‘| 313,411 29,765 
: Massachusetts . j 985,704 34,235 
‘| Rhode Island. 144,000 | 5,385 
|! Connecticut... 363,305 22,445 
1! New YorK......eeceeee 3,049,457 170,621 
i, New Jerseyu sesse 466,240 23,905 
. Pennsylvania.. 2,258,463 127,577 
: Ohio?....... eee 1,936,108 143,887 
| Indiana....... 977,628 93,896 
| Minois .. 846,104 76,208 
Michigan... 395,097 34,089 
! Wisconsin... 304,565 20,177 
OWA... 191,879 | 14,805 
: California..... AN 163,200 | 108 
|: Delaware........-006 71,289 | 6,063 
| Maryland ......scceseees ; 418,590 | 21,860 
| Virginia-..... 895,304 77.013 
| North Carolina......... 553,295 56,916 
i! South Carolina 274,623 29,969 
| Georgia,..... 521,438 51,759 
| Alabama. 426,507 41,964 
' Mississippi. 295,758 33,960 
Louisianas... ss.. 255,416 13,424 
Tennessee..... eee 756,893 72,710 
: Kentucky........+. 761,688 74,777 
Missouri.....esceces eee 592,077 | 54,458 
Arkansas .......005: 162,068 | 17,758 
Florida .....5 eeeeeee 47,167 4,304 
TORS... cee c cues cees 154,100 12,198 
, District of Columbia.... 38,027 264 
'* Territory of Minnesota... 6,038 157 
.. Territory of New Mexico. 61,530 3.750 
t Territory of Oregon 13,087 1,164 
|| Territory of Utah .... 2.08 13,330 2 
i —— een aes 
Totals oo... cesses sesso! 19,630,738 | 1,448,486 


= 

Let us, then, Mr. Chairman, pass this bill, which 
will necessarily increase the number, and at the 
same time strengthen the arm of the Government. 

Love of country and love of land is a natural 
association. It existed in a primitive condition of 
' society. Under the organizatien of government 


H is still greater; and when attained, it enables its 
| possessor to discharge more fully the duties of 


li life-—-to contribute his part for the support of his 


‘| country-in time of peace, whilst it nerves his arm 


i 
rt 
ji 


i: triotism and matchless eloquence putin motion thè 
;| ball of the Revolution, was ardent in the acquisi- 
|| tion of land, and at one time; even contemplated 


settlers.” 


Mr. Chairman, the unexampled growth and 
prosperity of our country is traceable, in a great 
measure, not only to our vast agricultural produc- 
tions, but to the fact that the free white population 
of the United States is an approximation to acom- 


| our armies in triumph through the battles of the 
| Revolution, was equally ardent in the acquisition 
.| of land. Even before the Revolution he found no 
l: barrierin the Alleghanies to his enterprising spirit, 
` arid at that early day, in the district which I have 
'| the honor to represent, he made a location and an 


munity of landholders. The Government of Great |; improvement, which is now often referred to with 


Britain, of which, prior to 1776, we were depend- 
ent colonies, traces its power to a mighty landed 
aristocracy, representing one of the legislative de- 
partments of the Government—a power far above 
thatofthe Army and Navy ,ifnot abovethe Throne, 
for it shapes the policy and controls the legislative | 
action of Parliament. There, the rights of primo-. 

eniture are adhered to with stubborn tenacity. | 


t seems to be the poliey of the Crown to build up |! 


immense landed estates. Inthe United States, we . 
have practiced upon the reverse of such a policy. | 
We have qualified the right of primogeniture, and 

repudiated the doctrine of entailment. The fruits ` 
of our wisdom are visible in every State and in | 


every community. In Great Britain, the Govern- || 


ment relies for its protection upon the power of 
the Army, the Navy, and the House of Lords, 
representing the landed interest of the kingdom. 
In the United States, we rely for our success and. 
preservation upon the virtue, intelligence, and pat- 
riotism of the people. 
, In Great Britain, the population in 1851, inchid- 
ing Ireland and the islands in the British seas, was | 
27,619,866. 
about 30,000. 
In the United States and Territories the free white 
Population, by the last census, 


interest, because, when the dark forest marked it 
as the wild hunting ground of the Indian, it had 
received the impress of the Father of his Country. 

The area of the public dornain, instead of hav- 


i increase of population; and of immigration, has 
increased almost without limit, by: purchase and 
t by conquest. We have an immense extent un- 
settled and uncultivated; and under the best legis- 
: lation we can adopt, a great deal of it must remain 
; unsettled and uncultivated for ages—it may be for 
centuries. 


ana, 


, tothe old thirteen States that carried us triumph- 
' antly through the Revolution. 

The area of the lands remaining undisposed of 
in the Territories is 1,201,123,557.85 acres, suffi- 


ing diminished in proportion to settlement, the | 


tion, until their homes are now far beyond the 
angry waters of the Mississippi; and as they travel 
towards the setting sun, the council fire will grad- 
ually disappear in the gorges of the mountain, and 
the war-whoop finally be Jost in the murmurs of 
the great Pacific ocean. 

In this vast region there are certainly large dis- 
tricts that are mountainous, parts of which are 


| unfit for improvement, and for the residence of 


man; but, after making all necessary deductions 


; on this account, there will yet remain immense 


districts which will support a dense population, 


© and-sooner or later will be converted to the great 


purposes of civilization and production. What is 


: to be done with this vast region, that it may be 
‘ converted from an uncultivated wilderness to its 
“natural purpose, and made to bring forth its fruits 


abundantly? Pass this bill—encourage and secure 


“ its settlement. 


This Government was founded by the people 


i: for the good of the people. Its great basis is popu- 


| and the forms of society, the desire for acquisition || 


in the hour of battle. Patrick Henry, whose pa- || 


t 


The number of acres of public land unsold and | 
undisposed of in the twelve States of Ohio, Indi- ` 
ichigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- . 
i souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- : 
| bama, and Florida, is 200,000,000—equal in area | 


i 


ʻi: lar affection. 


It possesses an immense property 


‘which it cannot-sell, but by a process equal in time 


_ of the same. 


to a period of centuries. Compare the number of 


acres sold up to this date and the length of time 


(sixty-four years) that has been consumed in 
making the sales, with the number of acres now 
undisposed of, and it will be seen that it will require, 
at the same pace, nine hundred years to dispose 
The progressive spirit of the age is 
impatient of the delay, and demands a quickened 
step. Vast forests and prairies separate our At- 
lantic and Pacific regions, which every considera- 
tion of security and of intercourse require should 
be settled. Its settlement would place upon a 
distant frontier a force able and willing to defend 
us against hostile savages, and thus spare us much 
of the expense we are now required to defray. It 
would be justice to the new States in which por- 
tions of the public lands are situated, by convert-. 
ing them into private property—subjecting them to 
taxation—and thus requiring them to bear their 


_ legitimate proportion of the burdens of State gov- 


ernment. 
With all of o 


ur unexampled prosperity, Mr. 


| Chairman, in the artsand sciences, in the progress 


of improvement, in the extent of our commerce, in 
the growth and success of our manufactures, in 
wealth and. in power, it is- nevertheless true that 
there is great inequality in the condition of life, 
and that much can be done to ameliorate that con- 


| dition without doing injustice or violence to the 


a loeation of the shores of the Chésapeake. ` 
' Washington, the Father of his Country, who led ;. 


rights of any. There is no Government that has 
so much to spare as ours, and none where the gift 
would be productive alike of mutual benefit. - It 
would be the exhibition of a union of philanthropy 
and national interest, consummating a measure by 
which worthy citizens would be made comfortable, 
not by wasting the property of the State, not by 
exactions from the property of others, but by 
moderate grants of wild land, the cultivation of 


! which would swell the productive property of the 


. drove the hard 


| 


cientin extent to make forty-two States of the size of | 
i Pennsylvania. Of this, much is possessed by the `; 
The number of landholders only | Indians, and will be for many years to come; but |. 
4 allof it eventually will become the property of the | 
:: United States, from the certain operation of the |. 
was 19,630,738. : same causes which seem to doom the Indian race | 


henamber of landholders—the owners of farms— | to ultimate extinction—a result to be deplored, but `; 


was 1,448,486; add to this the number of free- | 


! which seems to be inevitable. 


They have already |: 


holders as contradistinguished from farm owners, || 80 far disappeared before the advances of civiliza- |: 


| country, and thus contribute its proportion to the 


common necessities,.in peace and in war. y 

No inconsiderable portion of our population is 
enabled, for the want of means, to push, forward 
to the frontier, and there form settlements. De- 
sirous of doing so, it requires an expenditure they 
cannot meet. All that many-of them can do, is 
te reach the country and poni for their support, 
until the land, improved by their labor, becomes 
productive. To require them to pay beyond that 
for the land, amounts to prohibition against their 
going there. The preëmption system stimulated 
emigration and settlement; but experience has 
shown, that inability to pay the Government for 
the title after a period of severe trials incident to 
such new settlement, gave the land, in many in- 
stances, into the clutch of the speculator, and 
pioneer again to the forest. 

Certainty and reliability are words full of import 
and value in the American language. The cer- 
tainty of being secure in a small possession—a 
home—even on the extreme confines of civilization, 
would nerve the heart of many an honest man of 
limited means to make the effort to secure it. Pass 
this bill, and it will provide homes, and happy 
ones, for a vast number of meritorious persons, 
and teach them the value of a Government which 
desires to fulfill the first of its duties: that of pro- 
moting the happiness and prosperity of its citi- 
zens. 
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What a useful lesson would such a plan prove | 
to the Governments of Europe; and what an ex- | 
ample would it furnish of republican care for the | 
good of ali, thus promoted by our happy itstitu- | 


proper time, hey wili not have patriotism and in- 
telligence enough to enable them to perform the 
| work better than I could possibly do it. 

| -Both the honorable gentlemen have, by their 


it upon the right of the General Government to ap- 

propriate its property, whether in lands or in 
|| dollars, to the improvement of our inland lakes 
ij and rivers. Sir, they were ‘“ mum” on that great 


tions. It would present a spectacle at which the | speeches, evinced great fear that at some time or || question of interest to the laboring millions of your 


patriot, in the full exultation of his heart, might: other the sovereign people of this land, in whom |! great interior. 


rejoice—at which the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Jounson] might rejoice—as Ly- 
curgus did when returning through the fields jee 
reaped, after the generous provision that he had | 
made for the citizens of Sparta and Laconia; and | 
seeing the shocks standing parallel and equal, 
he smiled, and said to some that were by: “How 
like is Laconia to an estate newly-divided among ; 
many brothers.” : 

The American Government is the great pioneer 
in the cause of freedom. By the force of republi- 
can principles and of unexampled success, it has 
advanced in nationality until it is now hailed as a 
beacon-light for every continent, and a star of 
hope for every people. With a population of 
but three millions, at the close of the Revolution, 
we now have twenty-three millions: with but thir- 
teen States, we now have thirty-one, and territory 
enough for fifty more—a Union stretching across 
a continent from one great ocean to the other AH | 
that is wanted to develop its great resources and 


fulfill its destiny, is a population ‘commensurate "' great national interests of agriculture, commerce, || 


with the fertility of its sou and the extent of its ‘ 
territory. aa A 


j 
SPEECH OF HON. L. D. CAMPBELL, | 
i : = OF OHIO, |. oi 


i 
H 


PRESIDENTIAL PLATFORMS, ke. _ 


In tHe House oF REPRESENTATIVES, . 
March 5, 1852, 

On Presidential Platforms-—Internal Improve- | 
ments—the just demands of the Mississippi 
Valley—and the Inland Lakes. 

The House having resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, the 
Chairman said the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. | 
CamMPBELt] was entitled the floor. ; - 

Mr. CAMPBELL said: - . 

Mr. Cuarrman: My constituents have not sent 
me here to manufacture presidential capital, or to 
-construet prienna platforms. - They require, as 
of right they may, prompt, honest, and straight- 
forward legislation upon’ the practical questions 
which may, from-time to time, present themselves 
in legitimate form, to the consideration of this body, 
To that duty I hope to devote myself in times to | 


come, during the period of my service, as I have |! 


done in times past—fearing no responsibility, and 
trusting myself for errors it may be my lot ta com- 
mit, if any, to their generous consideration. 
The honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
RECKINRIDGE] occupied his hour yesterday in | 
making known tothe country the position of his gal- 
lant friend, (General Butler,) who is thë favorite of 
his no less gallant State of Kentucky for the Presi- 
dency, upon the measures connected with the insti- 
tution of slavery. And the honorable gentleman 
from Florida {Mr. Casett] is sorely grieved from 
the fear that this Aen Whig) side of the House may 
not have a candidate that the South can regard as | 
“sound” on this subject.. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
the honorable gentlemen are both professed friends 
of the “finality” of the acts of the last Congress 
on the question of domestic slavery—friends -of 
what they calf “a compromise’’—opposed to what 
they term. agitation. It was my fortune, or mis- 
„fortune .as.you please to have it, to be a member | 
of the fast Congress, in which this whole question | 
was contested. Tne record shows my opinions 
upon the measures, which came before us for our àc- 
tion, for I never dodged a single vote. My opinions 
are there expressed in the most solemn form, un- 
der the solemnities of the oath which was admin- | 
istered when I, for the first time, took my seat in 
the Congress.of the nation. That record is open 
to my constituents and to the world, The opin- 
fons thoge votes express ‘are my opinions now, 
and I have no apologies to.make—nothisg that I 
gaid, either by vote or speech, to take back-or to 
explain. If my constituents wish a -presidential 


'! make, when the 


|; before the American 
| of their political opinions. Now, sir, I call upon 


all power is vested under our glorious institutions, 
may determine to change the fugitive slave law— 
the only branch of what they call the compromise 
which is regarded as subject to such change as 
they, in the exercise of their power, may make. 


: Both of the gentlemen, too, seem to be under the © Lake Shore,” in my own State. 


impression that the peculiar institution of slaver 

is the all-absorbing question upon which all the 

powers of Government, executive, legislative, and 
` judicial, are to be concentrated, now and forever; 


; and they seem to be deeply impressed with the 


‘idea that, notwithstanding the legislation of the 
_ that institution, the fortification of that past legis- 


Hence they are busy in the arrangement of 
| platforms. Mostof the presidential candidates are 
| driving Southward with great rapidity, and their 
: underworkersare busy in this House in attempting 
| to procure reénactnents and reindorsements of the 
; fugitive slave law. They seem to lose sight of the 


We all remember that there was 
i an occasion presented to the distinguished Mich- 
ir igan candidate of the Democracy [General Cass] 
, to make known his opinions upon this interesting 
= point, during the canvass: He visited Cleveland, 
;| that beautiful and flourishing * Forest City on the 
There were 
; merchants who had been reduced to penury and 
: want by the disasters on the lakes, there, too, were 
i: mothers who had been made widows,and children 
| who had been made fatherless, by the calamities of 
i: the navigation of that great “inland sea,’® Lake 
| Erie, whose harbors had been so wantonly neglect- 


|_ last few years has tended to perpetuate and extend .. ed by national legislation. He was pointed to these 


i| by oneof his own party admirers, (the present Gov- 


i; lation is to be made the test of future political ac- '; ernor of Ohio,) and his opinion asked. His reply 
i| tion. 
| 


i) was, ‘“ the noise and confusion is so great that I 
could not be heard! This, the gentleman from 
Kentacky would tell us, is a fearless declaration of 
opinion upon great national principles. Again: as 
a desperate effort to rally the power of the great 
i! basin of the Mississippi and the interests of the 
inland lakes, a convention was called at Chicago. 


iand manufactures, which now come before us as || It was not a convention of party—but a conven- 


: ther than to suggest to them that, whilst they 
are subjecting themselves to this great. wear and 
, tear of intellect to arrange a slavery “platform, it 
; would be well enough to make some catculation as 
| to where the votes are to come from to elect their 
: favorites who may occupy the platforms they may 
! reat struggle comés off at the 
! ballot-box—the ordeal throu 4 which all political 
aspirants in this country, thank God, must pass 
| before they reach the goal of political power. 
" And I would humbly make a further suggestion 
'; to them, as well as to those who are so over-anx- 
ious to .reénact. their ‘compromise.’ It is one 
| which their own political intelligence would, on 
redection, suggest, viz: that if the fugitive slave 
j law is right in its details, a reénactment of it will 
not make it more so—if it is wrong, your resolves 
will not make it less so—and whether right or 
wrong, the people of this great land have power 


tives, to mpdify it whenever they please—a pow- 
èr which all the resolutions and speeches of this 
body. which may be passed and made between this 
day and our adjournment cannot take from them. 
| With all due respect, then, to gentlemen, I may 
, be permitted to say that this whole slavery con- 


. bad taste. 


{| Mr. Chairman, a great effort has been made fo 
harmonize the discordant elements of the ‘ har- 


monious Democracy’? upon the particular question 


u 
to which I have al cided: And if our friends, on 
that side of the House, have got that particular 


| reference to acts of past legislation only, I may be 


i: permitted ‘to call their attention to some of the |: 


i subjects upon which the sovereign pore demand 
| legislation now and in future. These questions 
| are intimately connected with the bill under‘ con- 
sideration. They are, the protection and promotion 
by national legislation of the three great national 
interests—agriculture, manufactures, and’ com- 
i merce. Ido not-mean merely thé exterior com- 
merce, but the great inland commerce of the nation; 
: immediately and inseparably connected as it is 

i with the interests of agriculture and the exterior 
i commerce of the country. The honérablegentleman 


i| from Kentucky [Mr. Brecxmnripcs) was some- 
|! what caustic in his charges against the Whigs for 
‘running a candidate in 1848, who, he says, was |! 


| cratic candidates forthe Presidency and Vice Prési- 
| dency in that contest,(Generals Cass and Butier.) 
. He says that they fearlessly presented themselves 
ople with an open avowal 


the gentleman to inform the House and the country 


‘platform constructed, they will construct it for 
themselves; and I am not hereto suggest that, at the | 


what principles either of those distinguished men 
declared in the ever-memorable contest of 1848, 


under our Constitution, through their Representa- | 


: troversy now, is out of time, out of place, and in | 


| matter fixed up to their entire satisfaction, having | 


| “múm” on the grèat question of slavery; and he || 
| pronounced a most eloquent eulogy upon the Demo- | 


_ legitimate subjects for legislative consideration. I * tion of the people—of eyery party and every con- 
; will not interfere in these efforts of the honorable || dition of men—whose interests, whose lives, to 
gentlemen to fix up presidential candidates, fur- |i 


some extent, were involved. They met to con- 
sider this great question. ‘That same aspirant for 
| our highest honors was invited. He replied that 
1144 circumstances prevented his attendatice,’’ and to 
| this -day, sir, his sentiments have been concealed. 
il To thie day the sentiments of General Butler, the 
| gentleman’s favorite, have been withheld. And 
j: yet, sir, in the face of these facts, and whilst the 
i: doctrines of the Whig party are understood by 
:| everybody, the honorable gentleman from Ken- 
|, tucky talks about our “‘ mum” candidates, and 
: presents his favorites as perfect specimens of manly 
| independence. 
- Mr. Chairman, this question—this great interest 
of the valley of the Missienip i—was evaded or 
stponed in the last eanvass; but it must be met 
in the next; and I warn the builders of presiden- 
| tial platforms to’ prepare for it. The question is 
| before this House. It is incidentally before this 
committee now. I propose, in the short time al- 
lotted to me, to meet it, to define my position, to 
define the position of the Whig party in regard to 
it, and to vindicate the consistency of that party, 
‘ as well as to expose the vadtiilations ef our oppo- 
‘ nents, in relation to the great interests of the tabor- 
; Ing millions in the interior. 

Since the final payment of our national’ debt, 
during the administration of General Jackson, | 
| these public-lamds have been considered as dis- 
charged from the lien held by the General Gov- - 
ernment, “The various evidences which have been 
furnished during ha prei session of this Con- 
gress, make it tost clear tothe mind of every one 
that the public domain is no longer to be regarded 
asa source of revenue, from which the ordinary 
| expenditures of the National Government are to 
' be satisfied in whole or in part. It therefore de- 
i| volves upon this Congress to provide for their dis- 
| position in such manner as to confer the greatest 

benefits upon the greatest number of people. The 
-question is a grave and. important one, requiring 
‘calm and prudent legistation.~ I cannot ‘hope to 
express clearly my views upon it in the-brief hour 
allotted to me. Nevertheless, I may express some 
eneral ideas which will indicate the course which 

desire to adopt. i f . 

The history of the acquisition of this public do- 
main is, I presume, familiar to all. After our rev- 
| olutionary struggle was over and the Urtion was 
| formed, a vast national debt had to be provided 
for, and the Federal Government was without 
means. “The Congress recommended to the States 


t 


‘in which the unoccupied lands were situated that 
they should be cefed to the Federal Government, 
| in order that this common debt might be discharged. 
New York, as has been truly stated by the honorable 
gentleman from that State, (Mr. Bewnetr,] led 
off, and made the cession. Virginia soon followed. 
Her dominions extended to the Mississippi, cov- 
ering the territory now occupied by Ohio, Indiana, 
Hiinois, &c.; but were not restricted to that line, 


+ 
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ee eens 
as was stated by the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dawson] on yesterday. Her 
ancient charter, I believe, extended her genie d 
to the Pacific. Georgia was the last State whic 

“madethe cession. In every instance these deeds of 
cession contained a restrictive clause, providing 
that the lands should be held as a common fund 
for the benefit of all the States which then formed 
ar might thereafter form a part of the national 
Union. The residue of the public domain was 
acquired by our purchase of Louisiana, the Flor- 
ida treaty, and our conquest of. Mexico. Hence 
I readily admit the position that these lands are 
the common property of the people of all the States 
in this Union; and I make no distinction between 
-our power to grant the lands and our power to 


vote money out of the Treasury, except that the 


object for which they were originally ceded having 
been accomplished long since, tuey revert in equity 
to the States of the Union. 
Sir, I do not propose to go elaborately into the 
-question of constitutional power. A very nice 
istinction is made by honorable gentlemen be- 
tween.the power Congress has over the property 


„o£ the people in lend, and their property in money. ; 


Tt is.a distinction which is not accompanied with 
theforce of reason. A few days ago the honor- 
able gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Ogr,] 


during the discussion of the Missouri railroad bill, : 


undertook to show that Congress had power, under 
the Constitution, to make grants of alternate sec- 
tions of the public domain for works.of internal 
improvement, but could not grant the lands in er- 
tire bodies. 
the Constitution which says: 

-“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
ali needful res aud regulations respecting the territory aod 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

He. argued that we had no right to vote all the 
‘lands on a given line of railroad for the purpose 
of its construction; but that, under this clause, the 
-General Government, as the proprietor of thelands, 
might donate one. haif of them for such a pur- 


pose, because by the improvements the reserved 


sections would. be made.as valuable as the whole 


end, nothing would be lost. I do not except. to 
the conclusions of the gentleman; but, though not 
a strict constructionist, | cannot adopt his reason- 
ing. He would make the constitutionality.of an 
act pending before this body, upon which, under 
the solemnities of our oath, we must vote, depend 
wholly upon an uncertain contingency to happen 
years after the act is passed and beyond our con- 
trol. The mere ability of an increase of value 
is too doubtful. If it so resulted, one’s vote would 
prove to be correct; but if, years afterwards, the 
reserved lands should depreciate, we should have 
the satisfaction of discovering that we had viola- 
ted the Constitution! ‘I must see my way clear, 
under the Constitution, to vote for the grant, with- 
out depending upon the uncertain events of the 
future. Hence I consider the broad position long 
since taken and uniformly maintained- by the 
Whig party, as the only safe one: that the Gen- 
eral Government may donate either its lands or its 
money in aid of ‚works of internal improvement 
which partake.of a general character. 1 cannot 
see that the distinctions between donating the pub- 
lic property in lands and in money, and between 
granting entire tracte and alternate sections, is 
founded in sound reason. 


can appropriate nedher, That Congress has such 

-power Í cannot doubt; and I leave it to the choice 
-of gentlemen to locate that power either in the 
section quoted by the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Onn, }the clausegiving power 

to “regulate commerce among the States,” or in 

that which directs us to “ provide for the common 

defence and general welfare,” as they may see fit. 

It is a little amusing to observe the abstractions 

of this “ harmonious ” and consistent Democracy, 

in regard to our constitutional powers. over these 

lands. When, in by-gone times, after the national 

debt was discharged, the. Whig party proposed to 

make a distribution of the lands, or the proceeds, 


among the States, for the purposesof education and | 
Democracy warned | 


internal improvements, thie 
the people that it would bea 
atitutian; and a bill for that 
both Houses of Congress 


violation of the Con- 
‘Purpose which passed 
by overwhelming ma- 


He found his. power in the clause of `: 


We can either appro- |: 
priate both lands and meney to such works, or we | 


| jorites, was vetoed. No—General Jackson quiet- 
, ly put it in his breeches pocket! 

But how is it since the good old hero has been 
called from among us? During the last Congress, 


we passed a law granting to the Various States the | 


wet and overflowed lands within their limits, un- 
conditionally and without any errant It was 
no measure coupled with a condition that would 


make it constitutional according to the ideas of the | 


honorable gentleman from. South Carolina, viz: 
that an improvement should be made which might 


reimburse the General Government by increasing ; 
It wasa- 


the value of its reserved lands. No; no. 
wholesale operation, by whichtwelve States got 
out ot the common praperty of all the States twen- 
ty-seven million three hundred and ninety-seven thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty acres of land, as follows, 
and the other nineteen States did not get soil 
enough to sprout a pea upon: 


, Obno got... cr ccccnscence 303,329 acres. 
i Indiana... ccc. erecces 931,682 ** 
ji Hhinois....... cc ecco oeeeeee 1,833,412 “ 

| Missouri... .ceseeeeeseees 1,517,287 “ 

; Alabama.....ccsceceececee 436,450 “ 

| Mississippi........6...200. 2,239,987 * 

| Louisiana.. s.es.. .s eeso 2. 8,777,998 “ 

Michigan........cccsesees 4,544,189 * 
Arkansas*.....s....seoeo.. 4,807,673 “ 

t. Florida... .cuccceercccces 562,170 “ 

© a E E 33,813 “ 
Wisconsin... eesesseoeseo. 1,259,269 *“ 


27,397,260 “< 


There were but eighteen Democrats in the House 
who voted against this measure, notwithstand- 
i ing their constitutional objections to distribution 
among the States. One day they tell us that it is 


sections to States for-national improvements—the 
next day it is perfectly constitutional to vote away 
this immense body of lands without condition! 
, Mr. Chairman, I should like to know whether 


| thereis any Democrat in this Congress who denies 
E ‘| having voted for that bill? 
-of them would be without it; and , therefore, in the || 


Mr. BEALE, I did not vote for it. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. | rather think you did. 


vote forit. . ; 
| Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; I have the yeas and 
j, nays before me, and the name of the honorable 


ative on the final passage of the bill. Are there 
; any other Democrats who think they did not vote 


| and I will produce the record.. Not a single Demo- 
: erat from Ohio voted against it—not one from the 
|, whole Northwest, notwithstanding their constitu- 
l! tional scruples. Even the honorable gentleman 
|. from South Carolina found a power in the Con- 
|; stitution which enabled him to vote for it. 
| gentlemen excuse themselves, by saying that these 
į lands were not worth more than half price. That 


power to grant lands worth only fift 

acre, but those worth $1 25 are anesially reserved 
by that instrument! Aguin, itis said they were 
wetlands! Very true; and we understand “very 
well in the West what these wet lands become 


|| when the country is opened. Let us test this ` 


The constitutionality of the grant is made to de- 


| the character of the weather when we pass a bill !— 
|, Upon the quantity of rain that may fall !—upon the 
_ change of themoon! When it rains and the ground 


i 
{i 
Hi 
j 
i 
i 


and dries up, the title to the domain is saeredly 
| kept in the General Government! If this mode 


| committee that instead of taxing our intellects 
in the study of the instrument, we should-employ 


|| sessions and Jet us know when and where it is 
| raining! And then, whenever the honorable gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatt] is informed by 


| 

l 

l * The succesgof this bill may be attributed, in a great 

: Measure, to the energy and independence of Hon. ROBERT 

i W. Jonnson, and his State might well afford $0 erect a 
monument in honor of his service. `- 


!a violation of the Constitution. to vote alternate |. 


Mr. BEALE. I beg your pardon, I did not ‘| 


gentleman from Virginia is recorded in the affirm- | 


i for it? If there are, I desire them to speak out | 


But |. 


excuse amounts to this: that the Constitution gives j 
cents an | 


Democratic system of construing the Constitution. | 


pend upon the quantity of water in the soil!—upon ` 


|: becomes wet and overflowed, then you can give | 
| millions of acres to the States! when it clears off - 


| of agcertaining what authority the Constitution 
| gives us, is ta be adopted, I would suggest to the | 


| Professor Egpy, the “ Storm King,” to attend our ' 


; | 


the Professor that there is a storm on the line of 
his Hannibal railroad, to obviate constitutional 
objections, to secure the passage of his bill, he must 
move the previous question, and bring the Democ- 
racy to a vote before the weather clears up! 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the way in which I 
have-been taught to determine the meaning of the 
instrument I am sworn to support. Itis not the 
manner in which it is construed by the party 
with which it is.my pleasure to act upon these 
great questions of internal improvement and pro- 
tection to American agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. 

But itis said we must begin to prepare for the 
canvass of next fall. If platforms are to be made 
and issues presented, I want them to be based 
upon some practical, tangible points, such as the 
| disposition of these public lands. There are cer- 
i| tain purposes to which I would grant them. First 

of all, I like the principle of the bill reported bv 
| the honorable gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Bis- 
| SELL, ] providing a donation of lands to the several 
|, States for the support of hospitals for the indigent 
‘ insane. True, this class of unfortunate persons 
cannot vote for us; but their necessities appeal to 
the generous -sympathies of our nature In most 
eloquent terms. It is popular to talk about pro- 
viding the able-bodied actual settler with a home, 
; wha is able to till the soil and vote at our elec- 
' tions; but, sir, there is a class who have been 

smitten by the Almighty in his wisdom, who 
i cannot become actual settlers. They are de- 
| prived of their reason—their fate is dark, dreary, 
| à f 
| and hopeless. Sir, I leave it to the honorable 
'| gentleman who reported the bill, who has both 
' the qualities of head and heart to enable him to 
|! present its merits to this House, to discuss it on 
a proper time and occasion; and I will only say 
that as a legislator, I would, in respect to this bill, 
|; act upon the same principle which would govern 
| me had I twe children—one of them of sound 
mind and good health, the other deprived of his 
mental faculties—with an estate barely sufficient to 
support one. 1 would devise the estate to the latter 
“to secure to him whatever of earthly comfort it 
men produce. This measure stands ‘first in my 
regard. ; ae 

would make liberal donations tothe States to 

i| found institutions of learning, regarding, as I do, 
| the dissemination of intelligence abroad through 
i! the land as the best means of providing for the de- 
| fence of our liberties, and the general welfare of 
! the people. On this subject I will quote a single 
, paragraph from an important document which has 
recently attracted renewed: attention. It is from 
_ the Farewell Address of Washington: 


i * Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure ofa government gives foree to public 

| opini ion, itis essential that public opinion should be enlight- 
ened.” ; 

I would set apart a limited quantity of lands, 
: with proper restrictions, to actual settlers, satisfied 

that such a system would promote the great cause 

; of human happiness, and add to our national 

wealth-and our national grandeur. 

These three objects are general in their charac- 
ter, and are stripped of the objections which are 
presented by the old States, who claim a portion 
of the domain. -- The residue of the lands I would 
| grant to the inland States of the Union, to enable 
them to complete and carry out those great -works 
of improvement which have been projected with 
a-view of conneeting the Atlantic with ‘the Pacific 
ocean. For such works I find ample authority. 
It is the same system which in times past has met 
| the approbation’ of all parties, and for the last 
twenty-five years the uniform apo of the Whig 
; party of the nation. In one of his annual mes- 
| sages, Mr. Jefferson says: ` 
“Fo cultivate peace, and maintain commerce and navt- 
. gationin all their lawful enterprises ; to foster our fisheries, 

as nurseries of navigation and for the nurture of man, and 
protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances; to 
preserve the faith of the nation by an exact dizcharge of its 
debts and contracts, expend the publie money with the 
game care and economy we would practice with our own, 

l and impose on our citizens no unnscessary-burdens; to 

'| keep in alt things within the pale of our constitutional 

powers, and cherish the Federal Union as the only rock of 
i| safety; these, fetlow-citizens, are the landmarks by which 

‘| we are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings. By eon- 

i] tinuing to make these the rule of our action, we shall en- 

| dear to our countrymen the true principles of their Consti- 

`: tution, and promote a union of sentiment and of action 
i| equally auspicious to their happiness and safety.?? 


l, 


l 


i 
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“among the means of advancing the public interest, the 
occasion is a proper one for recalling the attention of Con- 
gress to the zreat importance of establishing throughout 
our country the roads and canals, which can best be erect- 
ted wader the national authority. No objects within the 
circle of political economy so richly repay the expense be- 
stowed apon them; there are none that do more honor to 
the Government whose wise and enlarged patriotism duly 
pareciate them. Nor is theer any country which presents 
a field where nature invites more the avi of man to com- 
piete ker own work for his accommodation and benefit. 

hese considerations are strengthened moreover by the po- 
litical effect of these facilities for intercommunication, in 
bringing and binding more closely tozether the various parts 
of our extended Confederacy. Whilst the States individ- 
gaily, with a laudable enterprise and emulation, avail them- 
selves of their local advantages, by new roads, by nariguble 
canuls, and by improving the streams susceptible of nariga- 
tion, the General Government is the more urged to similar 
wadertakiags, requiring a national jurisdiction and na- 
tional means, by the prospect of thus systematically com- 
pleting so inestimable a work.” 

Nothing can be mere clear than this. 

But, sir, [ wish to hurry on and trace, to some 
extent, the course of parties upon this particular 

uestion. I now come to the year 1828. Ibe- 
heve General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun were 
Democrats. Nobody willdoubt that. Well, sir, 
I want to show the positions taken at that early 
day by this Jackson and Calhoun Democrac 
upon this very question, in connection with the 


subject of protection to manufactures, for which | 


we claim that Congress has a right to legislate. 
hold in my hand the o of the Jackson Democ- 
racy of the State of Ohio in 1828. It is a copy of 
the Cincinnati Republican, published during that 
celebrated canvass which brought those men into 
power. At its mast-head I find, 
“ For President, Awprew J acrsox. 
“ For Vice President, Jonn C. Catnoun.” 
There was an immense Jackson festival. ite 
equal to the fate Kossuth banquet in this city— 
held at Cincinnati shortly before that. presidential 
election. Judge Baldwin, a distinguished Jackson 
‘Democrat, of Pennsylvania, then chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures.of this House, was 
invited to Cincinnati to partake of a public din- 
ner, and here is the Democratic official account of 
the proceedings of that dinner. It is said, in the 
introdaction, that Judge Baldwin was honored 
with the high compliment of this dinner in consid- 
eration of his great services in the Jackson Dem* 
ocratic cause. He made a speech expounding the 
true Democratic faith of that. day, which, it will 
be observed, is the same as that then advocated 
by the friends of Mr. Cuay and Mr. Apams, and 
uniformly advocated by the Whig party ever since. 
I have time to read twa extracts only: 
“According to my views of it, the great object of te A mer- 
ican system is the supply of national wants from national 
means. It embraces net merely AGRICULTURE which pro- 
duces, MANUFACTURES Which y OF COMMERCE 
which distributes the articles of private consaniptinn and 
public defénce—butall alike; applying the principle of pro- 
tection to every branch of national industry, not only by a 


system of duties on foreign imperts, but by the construction of i 
toads and canals—to diminish time, distance, and expense in | 


transporting the supply of our wants and the surplasof our 
productions—and thas, hy its combined action on all the 
pecar ioterest of the country, to accomplish the desired, 

e only trae object of sound legislation—zconomy TO THE 
consouxgeRr—to you, sir, and to every man in the nation who: 
consumes the varied products of every partof the Union. 
This is the American system—a great and.nable one. If T 
have not trnly defined it, let any one do it better; and if 
such are not its leading features, pray tell me what they are? 

“The principle of ection is not new in the history of 
oar Government ; it is coéval with its firstorganization ; it 
was liberally extended to navigation, to commerce, agricul- 
ture, and the fisheries—objects worthy of all protection.” 


This distinguished Democrat did not stop on ` 
announcing the general principles of Democracy ` 


of the system, the multitude was refreshed with 


information of what the party had just accom- | 


plished, in this wise: 

“Witka majority of the friends of General. Jacksonia 
beth Houses of Congress a tarif.kas been passed, whick 
will produce more benefits to the country than any bill ever 
before passed, viewed as a single act of legislation. It is 
she most important bill which was ever adopted, and thetime 
ta not distent when this so much-chused. measwre will be 
hailed in ali sections as the source of infinite poi 
They have authorised a subscription of $1,000,000 fo the 


fi Ohio and Potomac Canal, and.thus laid the foundation of 
i! the great system of internal improvement.” 3 
I call the special attention of the honorable ‘gen+ 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Rantout,] who 
_ telis us he has always been a consistent Demo- 
- erat, to this glorification of his party over the pas- 
. sage of the tariff of 1828, the strongest in its pro- 
tective features that has ever been enacted. That 
honorable gentleman, in following the men of his 
party, got away from its ancient principles, both 
on the subject of internal improvements and the 


tariff. He seems to have put himself right again | 


in regard to the former, and we may hope for an 
' improvement of his views in reference to the latter 
question, 

It was then regarded as a bright feather in the 
plume of Democracy, that it had appropriated 
<: $1,000,000 to a canal;” yet now we find mem- 
bers of that same party who consider the Con- 
stitution grossly violated if an acre of land is given 
to a railroad. 

It was upon the belief that this great Amer- 

:, ican system would be better carried out under the 
i administration of General Jackson than of Mr. 
: Adams, that the people of Ohio aided to bring 
` General Jacksoneand Mr. Calhoun into power. 
But what was the resuy? The first Congress after 
the inauguration of President Jackson passed a bill 
making an appropriation in aid of the construction 
of the canal around the Falls of the Ohio river, to 
facilitate the commercial and agricultural interests 
‘of the fertile valley of the Ohio. The bill was 


Y . pocketed, and did not become a law. Subsequently, ` 


other appropriations of a similar character, among 
them the bill for the improvement of the Wabash 
river, were passed by Congress; but all measures. 
_ of this class weré put down as unconstitutional, 
: and the mass of that y said ““Amen;”’ but the 
! Whigs have, through. good report and through 


; evil report, in prosperity and in adversity, ad- 
| 
| 


| hered to the ‘‘ American system,” and maintained 
: great national interests it embraced. Their oppo- 
nents, whose mental visions were bedimmed by 
the glory of the battle of New Orleans, followed 
their leader and abandoned their principles. The 
' Democracy of Ohio did likewise, and my coll es 

:: of that party well kanow, and will not deny, that 
l! these measures have uniformly, in all contests, 
' been advocated by the Whigs of that State and 

i opposed by the Democraey. But how is it now 

with your Ohio Democracy? I have just referred 

` to the appropriation for the canal around the Falls 
of the Ohio, which, in 1830 and since, was de- 
+ nounced by them as a violation of the Constitution 
_ of the Union. I hold in my hand two series of 
, resolutions passed by the Democratic Legislature 

», of Ohio. but a few days axo, and transmitted to me 
by yesterday's mail by His Excellency Governor. 
;, Wood, under the broad seal of the State: ‘They 
; have been formali 


| have a majority of about two to one. ` Governor 


Wood was elected by a majority of about 26,000. | 


i And what does this Democracy ask of meas a 
| Representative on this floor? I will quote one res- 
` olution from each series: 

it _ 6 Resolved, That the Senators and members of Congress 
| from this State, be, and they are hereby, earnestly requested 
‘| to use their best exertions for the passage of a law author- 
il izing the construction of a new canal on the. Indiana 
| side of the river, and to prevent the interruption of the com- 
|! merce -of the river, through the Louisville and Portland 
|| canal, until gome other mode is provided for the passage of 
. boats around the Falls.” : . f 

` © Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of Ok 

i That our Senators and Representativesin Congress, be, ai 

: they are hereby requested to secure, if possible, the passage 


li of an act providing for the constriction of an adequate ship 


1: canal-at the Fails of St. Marie, by.an appropriation of a | 


= sufficient amount to construct said canal; 


e navigation to 
`! be free to all. American craft.?? 


as for the Democratic members of that Legislature; 
but very Tittle respect for their political opinions. 
: They are the same men who, during the adminis- 


`: Mr. Polk, charged that such appropriations were 
: in violation of the Constitution. If the first canal- 
i around the Falls was made in violation of the Con- 
r stitution, how, without an infringement of that in- 
| strument, do they propose that we can make the 
; second ? If such Con sional acts as they desire 

were unconstitutional in 1830, by what process 


| the power of Congress to protect and fester the , 


presented by my colleagues to- 
: the House. In that Legislature, the Democracy. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have great ‘respect per- | 


Ei | 
on that subject, but, after elaborately and ably sonally for the Governor of my State, as well 


presenting incontrovertible arguments in support - 


trations of General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, and 


| do my Democratic friends of the Ohio Legislature 
‘| make them constitutional now ? Has the Consti- 
| tution been amended ? Or do they desire the Ohio 
| delegation in this body to swear to support that 
‘| instrument, and then violate its provisions merely 
to accommodate them ? No, Mr. Chairman; these 
=: Democrats, by these resolves, show that they were 
‘wrong in abandoning their ancient policy, and 
'. that their opponents have been right in upholding 
it, Yet they have not the magnanimity to avow 
‘it, lest it might work to the disadvantage of the 


pang: . 

r. Chairman, I shall take great pleasure 
in voting for these improvements, believing them 
to be called for by the best interests of the coun- 
try; but not because the men now temporarily in 
power in my State—who have warred for twenty 
years against the policy they now advocate—re- 

uest it. Iam willing to have the Democracy of 
hio—I am willing to have the Democracy of the 

; Mississippi valley, and the Democracy of the 

| whole Union—aid us in carrying into effect this 

' great Whig system; but, sir, it must be executed 

as such. They must not come in now to use it 

'; for the purposes of their party. That ‘thunder ” 
is ours; and I can tell gentlemen, that in the 
, approaching canvass its echoes shall reverbérate 
i over évery hill and valley of the great basin of the 
' Mississippi. That Democrat who may seek to 
; appropriate it to place in power any of his parti- 
san favorites, will be guilty of a grand larceny, 
for which, I trust, ha will be arraigned before the 
bar of public opinion. 

I desire to submit a few words in regard to the 
great interests, as well as the rights, of the Missis- 
:| sippi valley and the commeree of the inland lakes. 
|| I desire to call the attention of the committeé to a 
'| few facts, which it may be well to consider in con- 
| nection, as well with our legislation -upon these 
‘| land billsyas with other propositions which in 
|| their proper order will be presented. The late 

census shows that in that valley there are now 
upwards of ten millions of people, whose interests 

-are intimately connected with the improvement of 

‘| the great commercial thoroughfares. That inland 

ii commerce of this country has become a matter. of 
, the deepest national interest, and is entitled to the 

;| fostering and protecting care of national legisla- 

|| tion. To prove its importance, a few general 

i statistics must suffice for the present. During the 

fast summer, thestatiatics of this inland commerce 
|| were taken under the authority of the Treasury 

, Department. The statistics of what is termed the 

' exterior commerce have also been taken. From 

l; this official data I present the following facts, prem- 

i| ising with the statement that, prior to the year 

i 18H, the entire commerce of the Mississippi val- 

ley was carried on in a few keel-boats, and in. 

li that year the first steamboat in the waters of 

‘| that “ Father of Rivers” was launched at Pitts- 

ii burg. i se S 

j On the first of Jaty last, the steam ‘tharine of.the 

‘| inland lakes arid rivers was 765 steamboats, the 
average aye which was 204,613 tons, being 

|| an excess of 62,000 tons over the entire steam mä- 

‘| rine of Great Britain and her dependencies. The 

| capital invested in these vessels is upwards of 

` $15,000,000, and the number of persons employed 

}; regularly is about 18,000. The number of pas- 

|| sengers to and fro” upon the various inland 

lines during the year enduig June 31, 1851, was 
about 6,000,000. =. Rit a wt : 
The exterior steam marine which is fostere# and 

guarded by national legislation, including the At- 

Pintic and Pacific steamers and propellers, com- 

prises, of steamboats and vessels, only 625, with 

|| an average tonnage of 212,500 tons. These facts 

i! of themselves present at once the most powerful 

ij argument to prove that the system of legislation 

which has so long neglected the internal commerce 
of the country should be speedily reformed. 

The annual commerce of the Mississippi valley 

amounts to about $300,000,000. ` 

Prior to the year 1848, the number of steamers 

destroyed by disasters on the Mississippi and its, 
tributaries was 469. : 

The losses on the inland lakes and rivers in the 

year ending July 1, 1851, were.67 vessels—35 by 

-tempest, and 32 by snags. _ i ; 

Ae number of lives lost by disasters on the 
rivers during that year was 628; and I am informed 
| on good authority, that fram one paint on the 
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Mississippi, may be seen the wrecks of sixteen | 
steamboats. 

Notwithstanding the importance of this great ; 
inland interest, and the great sacrifice of property I 
as well as of human life resulting from the partial | 
legislation of Congress, there are those represent- `: 
jng the interest of the sea-board, on this floor, who ` 
are eternally clamoring about the partiality to the | 
West. If Missouri asks the benefit of a dona- || 


| from New York seems to have a great faculty for - 


burdens, yet you expend comparatively nothing 
within her borders. y colleague, [Mr. Disney,} 
during the last Congress, did, after a desperate 
struggle, aided by others of the delegation, succeed |; 
in getting a small appropriation towards the con- | 
struction of acustom-housein Cincinnati, Itproved || 
to be barely enough to purchase a site for it, and ' 
that seems to be the end of it. The gentleman | 


tion of land, which would in the end cost the Gen- | cyphering; and he wants the lands to be distrib- t 
eral Government nothing, the cry is raised against || uted amongst all the States in proportion to their | 


her for plundering the old States. If Kentucky 


asks that she may have the benefit of some of your | 


unsaleable lands to help her in a laudable improve- 
ment, to aid her agriculture and commerce, her . 


bill is speedily consigned to the “tomb of the |: 


Capulets”’ by sucha reference as gives it a quietus | 


for the session. When cries of distress rise up `! 


from the great valley of the Mississippi, and | 
in thrilling tones tell you of the thousands who | 
perish upon her waters for the want of improve- 
ments in navigation, these men coolly tell us that 
they want the money to blow up * Pot Rock,” or | 
erect a light-house on the Atlantic coast! The: 
fathers and brothers of those whose lives have ` 
been sacrificed in the lakes of the interior in conse- | 
uence of your neglect, come before you, and in 
the bitterest tears of their woe supplicate you to give 
them aid; but you turn a deaf ear to their entreat- 
ies, or tell them you have no power under the 
Constitution to give relief. You can find ample 
power to vote tens and hundreds of thousands of ; 
dollars out of their Treasury for your coast sur- 
veys and improvements, and for your exploring | 
expeditions. You can. vote away forty or fifty | 
thousand dollars to print a book on bugs; but not | 
a dollar nor an acre of land to save the lives or 
property of your fellow-citizens of the great West, | 
who bear their share of the burdens of your Gov- 
ernment. And this isnot all. When, despairing of 
aid from the legislative branch of the Government, | 
to improve the navigable streams, the enterprising |! 
people of that valley undertake, on their private | 
account, to cross those streams in the construction | 
of artificial outlets-for the products of their indus- | 
try, as in the case of the Wheeling bridge, another | 


“branch of your Government decides that the stream '! 
being declared navigable, the bridge is an obstruc- | 


tion, and must be torn down. Yes, sir; when we | 
ask you to take out the obstructions from the river, | 
you come down upon us with your vetoes, and de- , 
cide that the stream is not a national thoroughfare. ` 
When a bridge is erected, you declare it is a na- | 
tional thoroughfare, and we must remove it! 
There are upwards of ten millions of people in 
the valley of the Mississippi. The star of empire | 
is not going there—it is there already! These 
resolutions which I hold in my hand from the | 
Democratic Legislature of Ohio, is but a pre- | 
monition to those gentlemen who higgle about 
the donations of pablis lands, of what is to come | 
if these great interests are longer neglected. The 
propie „between the Alleghany and the Rocky 
ountains begin to feel their power, as well as 
your injustice, and the day is not far distant 
when they will exercise it. They know that of 
the ,000,000 which are annually spent in the 
administration of your General Government they 
pay about one half. They know, too, that a 
great portion.of it is expended on the sea-board, 
in aid of your external commerce. Yet the gen- | 
tleman from New York (Mr. Bennett] assails our 
interests with columns of figures, in which he char- 
ges the West with every acre of land she has ever. 
received in aid of improvements, and, I believe, 
adds the interest to the amount, to prove how much 
New York has lost. “And Ohio is cited as one of 
the States greatly indebted to the General Gov- | 
ernment for favors. Sir, 1 deny the assertion. 
What have you done for Ohio? “What has she 
done for you in return? You gave her in her in- | 
fancy alternate sectiona of some of your public ' 
lands to aid in the construction of her canals. She 
made her improvements promptly and prudently, 
and thus speedily brought into your national | 
Treasury more money than you would have re- 
ceived forall your lands had the improvements 
never been made. I admit the arrangement worked 
to the mutual benefit of my State and the ration; 
but in dollars we owe you nothing on that account. 


li only, the extent of its commerce, in order to show | 
ji that our claims to legislative. protection are equal |! 


i have been so long fostered at our expense. 


' 


population. Well, if this part of our national - 
stock is to be thus parceled out, it will be nothing `` 
but plain and simple justice that he should pro- 
pose that in future the dollars should be distributed 
and expended in the same way. Hecango back, . 


too, and make his calculations of principal and in- ` 


terest, showing how much the people of Ohio, 
and of the West generally, have paid towards the 
i fund which has been expended in New York 


| on the sea-board, and we will make a general set- 
tlement of all accounts. The gentleman must . 


|| have New York’s proportion of these lands; and | 


: when he gets them, he will want us to vote out of 
; the Treasury, of which Ohio pas an interest of 


near one tenth, money to a large amount to estab- | 


lish a mint in the city of New York, which seems 
to be about as necessary to the wants of the Gov- 


ernment asa fifth wheel would be to one of the |. i r 
: a single pint of oil or a lucifer match to make à 


omnibuses on the avenue. These gentlemen from 
the sea-board States have a most wonderful faculty 
‘ of putting through their own wants and. measures, 


: and of letting other people’s take care of them- : 


i selves. They cannot see the valley of the Missis- 


some friends in the West. She wentto Pittsburg, 
thence to St. Louis and Chicago, and home by 
the northern lakes. An acquaintance inquired 
what she thought of the Mississippi valley? She 
‘replied that when she took steamboat at Pittsburg, 
she requested the captain to let her know when 
the boat passed the Mississippi valley, that having 
heard a great deal of it she was anxious to see it. | 
‘The captain pointed it out to her, she said, just 
above Cincinnati, and she was. surprised to find: 
that there were some very respectable farm houses 


| I take my 


| sippi. They remind me of a very intelligent lady | 
from New England, who once made a visit to || 


‘init! I fear there are some tegislators on this floor | 
who entertain similar ideas of that vast country, | 
| They shut their eyes and their ears to the great 

truths which exist in regard to its immense re- . 


| if not superior to those of the Atlantic coast, which 


Suppose we look briefly into some of the appro- 
ponm which this coast interest expects., Ihave | 
ere an abstract of the Coast Survey report. I 
was induced to look into it in consequence of the 
| casual debate between my colleague [Mr. Carr- 
TER] and myself a few days since, on the propo- 
sition to print it, in which I then admitted that Į 
had never attentively read it. There are very 
many Improvements suggested for the benefit of 
external commerce. . Here, for instance, at what 
is called “« Sow and Pigs Ledge at Buzzard’s Bay” 
a light-house is recommended. At <‘ Great Bip,” 
a buoy-boat, At ‘*Shovel-ful Shoals” we are ex- | 
“pected to shovel out of our Treasury the people’s | 


| sources the one hundredth part of which are not | 
| yet developed. 1 have exhibited, in general terms ` h 
‘ion the state of Union, 


dollars for alight-boat. At% Holmes’ Hole” and `: 


t Martha’s Vineyard ” theyrecommend bug-lights. || 
Why is it that Holmes’ Hole must be lighted up. 
Because, sir, some Yankee speculator has been out | 
bobbing for codfish, and th 
might eatch one late in the evening, establishes a 
national commerce in that fish which would au- 
.thorize the appropriation! You are prepared to | 
vote for a thousand such improvements in that | 
region, but when. we point you to a commerce of | 
$300,000,000 a year, upon the Mississippi and ‘| 
tributaries, and the immense tonnage of the inland | 
lakes, you can see nothing but ‘* Holmes’ Hole!”’ 
“ Martha’s Vineyard!” and “ Hog’s Back !” &c. 
Show methe clause in the Constitution which gives 
you pee toputalight-houseat ‘‘Buzzard’s Bay,” | 
and I will then point you to the power to improve | 
our inland riversand lakes, as well as to vote either 
lands or money to Missouri and other inland 


But how is it in the national expenditure? Her 
population bears about one tenth of your national 


States in aid of their great railroads. To show 


e suspicion that he || 


that New England and New York do not beat the 


Mississippi in classical names, I can refer to some 
of equal beauty, which you will find by tracing 
that great river on the map. There is the cluster 
of Islands called ‘* Hen and Chickens,” where 
snags, or ** Polk stalks?’ as western boatmen term 
them, are abundant. There, too, is what is called 
**Polk’s Grave Yard.” J might namea thousand 
oints, well known from the disasters which have 
appened to the commerce of that great water. 

r. Chairman, this House can make no appro- 
priation of money or lands to works of internal 
improvement which will be expended in the dis- 
trict I represent, But, sir, the products of the 


:; industry of my constituents enters into, and forms 
' a part of the great inland commerce. 


Every ob- 
struction in the Ohio is a tax upon their labor; 
every snag in the Mississippi is a standing toll- 
house which exacts a part of their hard earnings 
in the shape of insurances. And I wish every 


‘laboring man in your inland States to know and 


feel that, whilst he bears his proportion of the ex- 
penditures for the benefit of the commerce of the 
coast, his industry is taxed by the impediments to 
the inland navigation. J make no threats, but 
stand and wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that, until the rights of the inland com- 
mercial interest are recognized in some substan- 
tial act by Congress, I will never cast my vote 
for an appropriation of money enough to buy 


light on the coast from the northeast ‘corner of 
Maine to the Balize. . Until the mighty rivers of 
the West, and the great lakes of the North, and 


| the lives and property of our enterprising people 


shall be regarded as worthy of national attention 
and care, I will do all in my power to-suspend every 
improvement on the sea-board. And such, let me 
say, is the feeling which is rapidly spreading all 
over the land, and which will ere long display 
itself in the halls of legislation witha power that 
will enforce its just demands. , 


THE PRESIDENCY, &c. , 5 


SPEECH OF HON. EDSON B. OLDS, 
OF OHIO, ; 


Ix tue House of REPRESENTATIVES A 
March 5, 1852, 


On the question of the Presidency—-Democratic 
Distraction—W hig Extravagance. ` 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 

Mr. OLDS said: . hae 

Mr. Cuarrman: I am free to acknowledge that, 
as a national Democrat, I am humiliated at the 
bickerings exhibited: by prominent Democrats 
upon this floor. Have we no common enemy to 
fight, and has not that enemy already taunted us 
with our disorganized condition? Why then, sir, 
just as we are to enter upon a most important po- 
itical contest, must we waste our common energy 
by a guerilla warfare among ourselves? 

Since the election of the present Administra- 
tion, State elections every where have demonstrated 


] the fact, that the Democratic party is largely in 


the ascendant. The Democratic majority in the 
other. end of this Capitol, as well as the over- 
whelming majority upon this floor, proclaims to 
the word the fact that we are a democratic people. 
The Democracy of the country, sir, judging from 
what they consider the unmistakable signs of the 
times, suppose that, in the coming presidential con- 
test, victory will certainly perch again upon the 
Democratic banner. I am pained, sir, to be com- 


| pelled; upon this occasion, to raise my warning 
i voice, and proclaim before this committee and the 


country, that thick dangers surround the 
atic party. ef 
What, sir, is the spectacle that we present be- 
fore the country to day? ‘Three months of the 
present session of Congress have passed away, 
and yet- the Democratic party, largely in the as- 
cendant upon this floor, with a most corrupt ad- 
ministration of the Government against which to 
battle, has been utterly unable to pass a single 
condemnatory resolution. In every attempt of 
the kind, in consequence of divisions in our own 
ranks, prominent Democrats have been found 
ready and willing to defend the Administration. 
But, sir, this is not the most humiliating part 


Demo- 
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of the exhibition. The organ of the Administra- I 1 was 
tion has the audacity to taunt us with our power- | man from Kentucky (Mr. Brecxinrince]} 
to Senator Doveras in connection with the attack | tion of this Whig measure. 
' man that paid $100 in tax would be benefited $25; 


jees condition. Knowing,as that organ does, the 
open, barefaced corruption of the Administration 
—an Administration run riot in fraud and extrava- 
gance—yet he dares us to attempt the passage of 
a single resolution condemning these frauds and 
peculations, 

How is it, sir, that this Administration and its 
pampered organ have grown thus bold and defi- 
ant in squandering untold millions of the people’s 
money? The answer is to be found in our party 
quarrels upon this floor. Democratic Represent- 
atives are abusing prominent Democrauc men. 
Democratic papers are detracting from the merits 
and injuring the prospects of Democratic presi- 
dential candidates. Most solemnly, sir, in the 
name of the great Democratic party of this coun- 
try, I protest against the further continuance of 
this most suicidal policy. I do not propose to-day, 
as has been the custom of some gentlemen, to ex» 
press my preference tor this or that candidate for 
the Presidency. I have my choice, and [ am will- 
ing to use all kevoralile means to promote the suc- 
cess of my favorite candidate. I am willing that 
others should do the same.: Suffice it for me to say, 
upon this occasion, that amongst all the prominent 
gentlemen of my party, who have been spoken of 
In connection with that office, there has not been 
one named that | would not infinitely prefer to the 
best Whig in the country; not one. And, sir, I 
do not wish to place myself—I do not wish to see 
prominent men of my party place themselves—in 
a position that when any one of these prominent 
men ie nominated, it can be said that this or that 
Democratic paper, or this or that prominent Demo- 
crat, has said such and such things of our candi- 
date for the Presidency. 1 do not wish, when the 
Baltimore Convention shall have assembled. and 
nominated its canditates, to be compelled from the 
stump to defend that candidate against the denun- 
ciations of Democratic Papers or of Democratic 
members of Con : he Democracy, sir, 
should be in a position, during the coming presi- 
dential campaign, to ch constantly upon the 
enemy, and not be compelled, in consequence of 
these ill-timed and wncalled-for assaults, to act 
upon the defensive. 

Mr. CHASTAIN. I hope the gentleman 
not understand me as denouncing any of those | 
prominent Democrats? : 

Mr. OLDS. Oh, no, certainly not. The re- 
mark is called out not in consequence of any par- 
ticular speech, bnt in condemnation of what seems 
to be a settled policy. 

Sir, I heard the speech of the gentleman from 
Kentueky (Mr. Baecxinermer) yesterday with 
delight. I admired his tone and the position that 
he assumed upon this floor. And I can say to that 
gentleman, that should General William O. Butler 
receive the nomination of the Democratic party, I 
shall be most happy, in the coming campaign, to 
defend him-—as P da in’ } 
of the Whig party. I have defended him 
Whig assaults, and I am willing still to defend 
him against all attacks from the same source. 
But I á ; 

I may be compelled to defend him from Demo- 
cratic assaults. T can say also to that gentleman, 


that should the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dove- _ i p 
: * party into power,” eaid Mr. Corwin, ‘tand they 


Las] receive the nomination of the Democratie 

y, I shall feel just as happy, to battle in his 
Peha as I should in behalf of General WiLriam 
O. Buttes; or, should General Cass receive the ` 
nomination, I shall be just as: happy to do battle 
under his banner, or under that of either of the 
other distinguished gentlemen who have been 
named in connection with the office. No matter, | 
sir, how pure our nominee may be, we shall have | 


$ 
Í 


enough to do to defend him from Whig abuse, | 


without having Democratic abuse cast into our 
teeth. ; 
AMemser. How about Mr. Buchanan? 


shoald any one of the distinguished gentlemen 
named in connection with the office of President 


of the United States receive the nomination of the - 
Baltimore Convention, I shalt be most happy to 


ri battle under the flag of that successful candi- 
ate. 
support the nomination of Buchanan, if he should | 
receive it, sufficiently answered? F trust he is. 


‘ confusion” attack of my 
; BELL,}) 


inst the attacks ` 
nat 
| the standard-bearer of their party in Ohio, by 
; selecting him as their candidate for Governor, that 


o not wish to be placed in a position that, | 


1 
: € to one fourth part of all your State tax.” “This | 


' then proclaimed in Ohio, when I say that they 
Mr. OLDS. Mr. Chairman, I have said that | designed to support, in part, the different State 


Is the gentleman who inquired if I would | 
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tified, sir, yesterday, that the gentle- 
Hy ’ ‘ alluded | 


of the Democratic Review upon General BUTLER, 
aa it afforded the honorable gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Picino ta an opportunity; of which he 
promptly availed himself, to deny, by authority, 
all connection of Judge Doveras with, or knowl- 
edge of, any article in that periodical. Judge 
Dove as, like all other prominent Democratic can- 
didates, has some indiscreet friends. It would be 
hard, indeed, that he should be held responsible 
for all the saying and doing, whether wise or fool- . 
ish, of his friends. | trust, sir, that no man may 
be heard in condemnation of any of our presiden- 
tial candidates; but that we may wait with patience 
the action of the Baltimore Convention, and then, 
that we may unite our common energies, and do 
battle valiantly against our common enemy. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in this connection, I must 
notice an attack from another quarter upon one of 
our present presidential candidates. Iam glad 
that this time the attack comes from the other side 
of this House. I allude, sir, to the ‘‘ noise and | 

colleague, (Mr. Camr- | 
apon the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan. This stale chafge, so often refuted, is again 
galvanized into life by my henorable colleague. 
Sir, General Cass needs no defense in regard to 
his political principles, here or elsewhere. The 
Baltimore Convention of ’48 laid down its plat- 
form. General Cass, in accepting the nomination 
fully indorsed that platform; and, in further expo- 
sition of his position, referred to his speeches and 
votes ree upon the records of the Senate of the 
Unite 
ments, as well as u 


n all other national questions, ' 


he had fully committed himself. All the noise and | 
_confusion of the universal Whig party will never , 
. efface that record. 


Having thus disposed of the presidential ques- 
tion, I trust I shall be pardoned for bestowing some 


attention to the bill under consideration before the 


committee. 
Sir, the question of what shall be done with the 
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tion as you diminished each man’s taxes, by this 
distribution, would you benefit him by the opera- 
For illustration: the 


. the man that paid $l in tax would be benefited 


a lands? 


States. Upon river and harbor improve- . 


blic lands of the United States has been a pro- |: 
| 


fife theme of discussion, not only in the Ameriean | 


.| Congress, but before and with the American | 
did ' 
,, the Representatives of the people in the Congress 
tof the United States, but a question upon which 


people. Ft has been a question, not only dividing « 


the two great political parties of the country have 
often taken issue. Sir, you and I can well remem- 
ber, that it was a question entering largely into 
the presidential contests of 1636 and 1840. 

It was then one of the cardinal doctrines of the 


twenty-five cents, whilst the man that paid no tax 
would receive no pecuniary benefit. 

These lands, the Democracy contended, had not 
been acquired by a tax upon the wealth of the 
country; if so, there would be a showing of jus- 
tice, by dividing the proceeds to every man in pro- 

rtion to his wealth. But those then held had 

een acquired by the blood and toil of your revo- 
lutionary fathers upon the battle-fields of your 
country; these since obtained, have been acquired 
by American valor be the battle-fields of Mex- 
ico. Sir, the price of these lands was the price of 
blood! And the poor man’s blood was as dear a 
pace as the rich man’s blood. Sir, let your mind 
inger for a moment upon the poverty-stricken 
army of the Revolution. Trace the American sol- 
dier, by his blood-stained footprints upon the ice 
and frozen ground, as, in the dead of winter, he 
crossed and recrossed the Delaware, to surprise 
the British at Princeton, and Trenton, and at Bor- 
dentown, and then tell nre, sir, did not the poor 
man’s valor, and sufferings, and toil, and blood- 
shed, win for you the rich legaey of these public 
And then tell me again, sir, in view of 
such a history as this, should not these lands be 
divided among the laboring and toiling many, 
rather than the few rich millionaires? — 

I may perhaps be told, sir, that these lands have 
not all been acquired by deeds of valor upon the 
tented field; but that many of them have been ac- 
quired by purchase and paid for in money. True, 
sir, under our Indian treaties, as well as our trea- 
ties with foreign nations, we have paid many mil- 
lions of money for our extended public domain. 


But does this materially change the aspect of the 


case? Has the money with which you purchased 
these lands been raised by direct tax? Have 
you called upon the citizens of the United States, 


each one to contribute in proportion to his wealth ? 


If so, then there would be some showing of justice 
in the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
these lands to every man in proportion to his tax- 
able wealth. But not so, sir; this money is raised 
by theoperation of a tariff system, under which you 
tax, notaccording to a man’s wealth, but according 
to his necessities; by a tux, sir, not upon the wealth, 
but upon the consumption of the country. Sir, 
the Democracy of Ohio, acting upon the political 
axiom of the illustrious Jackson, ‘* that the bless- 


‘ings of a good government, like the dews of 


Whig party, that these lands should be sold, and ` 


the ** proceeds divided among the different States.” 
I well remember, sir, that in Ohio the contest be- ` 
tween the Whigs and the Democrats was animated , 
and lengthy upon this very question. Sir, in 1840 | 
the Whigs of Ohio, having determined upon the | 
plan of the campaign, recalled Tom Corwin from 

the Congress of the United States, and made him 


they might put into requisition his acknowledged 


of the sales of the public lands. 


* will divide the proceeds of the sales of the public 
*lands among the different States of this Union. 
*The amount that Ohio will receive will be equal 


*amount,”’ continued Mr. Corwin, “ will go into 
* your State treasury; and thus, if you vote the 
‘ Whig ticket, and put the Whig party into power, | 
‘you will pay,” said Mr. Corwin, ‘one fourth 
‘ in tax than you will pay if you votethe Dem- 
* ocratic ticket and keep the Democracy in power.” 
Sir, I do not misrepresent the Whig doctrine as 


governments, by giving them the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands. . 

The Democracy in Ohio beige took issue upon 
this question of distribution. They saw that it | 
was unjust and unequal in its operations. They 
saw that our State governments were supported 
by direct taxation, in which every man paid in 


ii proportion to his wealth; and that just in propor- | 


$ 
stumping qualities. One of his potential themes |; 
of disquisition was the distribution of the proceeds ` 
“ Put the Whig |! 


heaven, should descend alike upon the rich and the 
poor,” did then oppose, and will ever oppose, every 
scheme of distribution that tends to make a dis- 
tinction in favor of the wealth of the country. - 
Sir, we are told that these lands should be held 
by the Government; that some day they will. be 
a great source of national wealth, and national 
revenue; adequate, perhaps to the expenses of the 
Government. ‘ Sir, for one, I do not want a rich 
Government, I never hope to see the day when 
the wealth of the country shall-be hoarded in your 
national coffers. A rich Government ever has 
been, and ever will be, a corrupt Government. I 
never desire to see more money in your national 
Treasury, than will be adequate to an economical 
administration of the Government. theory 
is a “ poor Government, but a rich people !’* Past 
experience teaches us, that’ the expenses of- your 
Government will be commensurate with the rev- 
enues of your Government; especially so, sir, as 
long as the revenues of the Government are de- 
rived from sourees, not immediately touching the 
pockets of the people. Whilst you derive your 
revenues from a tariff, and from your public lands, 
you may squander your fifty or sixty millions 
a year with perfect impunity. But, sir, the mo- 
ment you attempt to raise $50,000,000 per annum 
by direct taxation, you touch the pockets of the 
people; then, sir, they will begin to inquire how, 
and for what purposes, such enormous sums are 
igh ge I care not, sir, how soon you cut 
(3 ail indirect sources of revenue, and bring us 
back to direct taxation; then, and not till then, can 
you expect a pure Government, Sir, 1 put the 
question hometo the Representatives of the people; 
and I ask the old, experienced members of this 
House; ‘gentlemen who have had frequent.appor- 
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tunities of seeing the curtain raised; gentlemen 
who have seen the hand of power thrust into the 
national coffers, purloining untold millions of the ` 
public money; Task these gentlemen, Is it possible 
to correct these abuses until you touch the pock- 
ets of the people by direct taxation. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have seen that you de not change these | 
abuses by changing the Administration. Why, 
sir, in proof of this, you need but go back to the 
presidential campaign of 1840, for a very satisfac- 
tory illustration. 

In Ohio, sir, and I doubt not that the same facts 
obtained in all the other States of this Union, the 
Whig stumpers kicked the bark from every 
stump, crying Reform! Reform!! Sir, they not 


only operated upon the organ of hearing, but they |: 


called into requisition, also, the organ of vision. : 
Do you not remember how, in their mighty gather- 
ings of the people, they exhibited political charts, | 
by which they endeavored to demonstrate the ex- ` 
penses of the different Administrations? If you 
will visit the residences of our Whig friends, in 
many of them you will find, hanging in mahog- 
any frames, or suspended back of their looking- 
glasses, these political charts. I hardly know to 
what description of architecture they particularly 
belong; sufficient for all practical purposes to say, 
that they. were made up of “ block and figure 
work.” The Whigs, at their meetings, used them 
as schoo! teachers use the black-board; and they 
would point with the finger, or, perhaps, with a 
rod or cane,. to the different Administrations— 
showing how, under the different Administrations, 
the expenses of the Government had run up and 
down, according to the circumstances of peace and 
war, or Whiggery and Democracy, until the year 
1839, under the administration of Mr. Van Buren, 
when the “ block and figure work” towered up 
like the steeple of Trinity Church in New York. 
Underneath this tower, they placed in large and 
life-like figures, Spore ont Sir, what was meant 
by this splendid exhibition of the architeetural 
genius of the univereal Whig party? Why, sir, 
these Whig stumpers left us to ne doubtful inter- 
pretation. -They boldly charged corruption and 
‘extravagance upon the Democracy; and promised 
the people that,.if they would vote the Whig 
ticket, turn the Democracy out, and put the Whigs 
in power, you should have an economical admin- 
istration oft the Government; that the expenses of . 
the Government should be brought down to what 
it was in the days of the “earlier Presidents;”’ 
and, sir, to give coloring to their charges of ex- 
travagance, they described, in gorgeous colors, the ` 
Driental magnificence of the “ East Room.” They 
painted Mr. Van Buren, in his English coach, | 
with his servants in livery; they sent their spoony 
Ogles to spy about the. Presidential Mansion, to 
take an inventory of his forks. and ‘spoons—his 
towels and. bed utensils, that the people might 
see how the Demoeracy had departed from the | 
simplicity of the earlier Presidents. 

The people, believing that ‘* where there was go | 

cat a ery, there must be some fire,” turned the | 
Darsceracy out and turned the Whigs in. And | 
what have they experienced ?. Why, sir, if they || 
would only realize their. condition, they -would | 
learn the truthfalness.of Esop’s fable of the fox | 
and the flies: they would feel that they are “losing i; 
every remaining.drop of blood in their veins.” -| 

True, sir, Mr. Van Buren’s administration was | 
an expensive administration; but, sir, there were | 
causes why auch should be the fact. In the year 
1839—the year.referred to in the architectural ; 
Whig exhibition—we were engaged in the prosecu- 


| 


| 


| 


tion of theSeminole war. That year alone, sir, this | 
war cost us $13,000,000, which, deducted from the , 
$39.000,000, would have left the ordinary expenses | 
of the Government only $26,000,000. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I have already remarked | 
that the people, relying upon these promises. of | 
reform, generously gave the Government into the ; 
hands of the Whig party. ‘They hold the reins , 
of Government to-day, sir. But where is this | 
promised reform? Where is your boasted econ- | 
omy? What now, under this Whig Administra- | 
fion, are the expenses of your Government? 
Have we come back to the simplicity-and eeon- | 
omy of the earlier Presidents? Now, sir, you 


| 
have a Whig. Administration, and you have no i 
expensive war upon your hands. No, sir; in the | 
emphatic and ‘classic language of General Tay- || 


| 
| 


„i 


| the stronger influence to its support. He could |! 
not have selected Mr. Corwin because of his | 
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lor, “ you are at peace with all the world and 
the rest of mankind;’’ and yet, sir, what are the 
; annual expenses of your Government? Have 
' you reduced them to $26,000,000, what Mr. Van 


Buren’s administration would have cost without , 


the Seminole war? Aye, sir, have you kept 
them to the $36,000,000, what Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration did cost with the Seminole war? 
No, sir; this Whig Administration, brought into 
power under the cry of economy and reform, is 
costing us annually morethan $50,000,000. Nay, 
sir, this is not all: The Chairman of the Ways 
and Means has this very day importuned us to 
take up the deficiency bill giving this Adminis- 
tration some $3,000,000 more. 

The highest expenditure of your Government, 
in any one year, during the administration of Mr. 
Van Buren, (barring the expense of the Seminole 
war,) was $26,000,000; and yet, sir, your Cor- 
wins and Crawfords perambulated the country, 
` calling for Reform! Reform!! Since that time, 
' Mr. Chairman, scarcely twelve years have passed 
‘away, and with your Č 
guardians of the national Treasury, your Govern- 
ment expenditures have increased to $52,000,000 


| annually. 


What, Mr. Chairman, has caused this enormous 

expenditure? The answercan be obtained in that 

_ single word, which, in a sepulchral voice, comes 

; to us frem the empty vaults of your national 
' Treasury: Galphinism ! 

I may be asked, perhaps, what has all this to 

, do with the bill under consideration? I answer, 

sir, that you cannot prevent these frauds and cor- 


, Tuptions, so long as your national revenues are '' 


. raised from indirect sources. But, sir, the mo- 
ment you call upon the people by direct taxation, 
that moment they will awake to the enormity 

| these frauds. The moment, sir, you touch the 


| 
i 


i, pockets of the people, this galvanizing, this resur- |! 


| Fecting operation will cease. Government office- 

| holders will no longer bring to life claims that have 

' been dead and buried for more than half a century. 

Then, sir, Cabinet officers wilt cease to act as claim 

agents; then, sir, your Crawfords and Corwins 

: will cease to use their official influence, to procure 

the allowance of disentombed claime, by which 

' they can. pocket their hundreds of thousands of 

: dollars; then, sir, the names of Crawford and 

-Corwin may cease to be associated with public 
plunder. 

Sir, let me divert the attention.of this commit- 

tee for a single moment to- charges that common 

| rumor fasten upon the present Secretar 


investigated by this Congress. -F refer, gir, to his 
‘ connection with the Gardiner claim. Public rumor 


i| charges, sir, that Mr. Corwin received $79,000 as 
| the agent of this Gardiner claim. Now, sir, the `; 


| inquiry naturally arises, Why did Mr. Gardiner 
stipulate to pay Mr. Corwin this enormous fee? 
| Was Mr. Gardiner so dumb that he could not act 
as the agent of his own claim? Not so, sir; he 


and cannot oe uppoo to.be devoid of common 
sense; and, gir, If -his claim was a just one, he | 
could himself present it before the proper tribunal 
and ask a -decision upon its merits. But if his. 
claim was bad, he would natarally desire to bring | 


| great eloquence; for, sir, a plain, simple atate- 
ment of facts was all that was allowed before the 
| tribunal. | 


| ing testimony, for, sir, this case was prepared 
| and the testimony taken in Mexico; and every one 
knows that Mr. Corwin, though a great favorite 


'' in Mexico in consequence of his ‘ bloody hand | 
! and hospitable grave ” sentiments, was never in 


| Mexico. Nay, more, sir, a grand inquest of the 

county, upon their oaths, have said that this 
| whole case is a forgery. Why then, sir, was Mr. 
| Corwin selected? The answer is obvious: Mr. 
| Corwin is a great man with his miny. He has 

been made so, sir, by the Whigs of Ohio. They 
| made him their Representative first in this House; 
then, sir, they made him the standard-bearer of the 
for Governor; then, sir, they sent him to the Senate 
of the United States. But this is not all; he was at 
one time the favorite of his party in Ohio, as a 


orwins and Crawfords, as- 


of 


+ 


of the 4 
nu Treasury, and which the country demand to have || 


isa man belonging to one of the liberal professions, || 


He could not have selected. him on || 
| account of -his legal acumen in taking and arrang- | 


party in Ohio, by selecting him as their candidate , 
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candidate for the Presidency. His name, in con- 
nection with that.office, was atthe mast-head of his 
pry press. Sir, Mr. Gardiner, as a shrewd man, 
knew all this. He knew that this man must be 
ossessed of great influence with a Whig Admin- 
il istration; and for the exercise of this influence, 
i| for the power of this position, Mr. Gardiner could 
_afford to give Mr. Corwin $100,000, if thereby he 
could get allowed his claim of $480,000. But, sir, 
‘in what light does it present Mr. Corwin before 
the country? The people had sent him here to 
- guard their interests; they were paying him eight 
dollars per day to watch the national Treasury; 
they supposed, sir, that with the vigilant and ever- 
watchful eye of Mr. Corwin upon the Treasury, 
all would be safe But, sir, rumor says that they 
were mistaken in their man; for whilst receiving 
y from the people to watch and guard their 
A asury, this Mr. Gardiner, knowing his man, 
feed him upon the other side—he outbid the peo- 
ple. Gardiner’s $100,000 was.as omnipotent over 
: your national Treasury as was the “ Open ses- 
ame” of Ali Baba over the cavern of the “ Forty 
Thieves.” EN 

But I may be_told, perhaps, by some political 
friends of Mr. Corwin, that there was nothing in 
all this—that Mr. Corwin’s duties as Senator did 
not come in conflict with his duties to Mr. Gardi- 
ner. Let me ask such a friend of Mr. Corwin, if 
'; he has one, if this case is not a parallel one with 
l| taking fees upon both sides? Yet, sir, if a law- 
|: yer should be guilty of such a practice, you 
j| would silence him before any court in the United 
; States. : a 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, (interrupting.) If 
i: the gentleman will allow me to correct him, Í un- 
| derstand that my honorable- colleague has charged 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury dishonorable 
and dishonestcannection with the Gardiner claim, 
Do I so. understand him? 

Mr. OLDS. I have made my statement clearly 
and explicitly. If my colleague does not under- 
stand it, I will repeat it again, if he desires. > 
- Mr. CAMPBELL. I undertake to say that if 
he doer charge upon the Secretary of the Treasu- 

y any dishonorable or dishonest connection with 
ie at claim, it is wholly: gratuitous and unfounded. 
‘| Now, I happened to have been placed —— er 

Mr. OLDS, I-ask my colleague to be brief, as 
: I want all my time, i . re hs 
i! Mr. CAMPBELL. I will; and I will not stand 
‘| here and hear imputations and insinuations of dis- _ 
honesty against an honorable man. . I happened. 
to be placed,.at the death of General Taylor, in 
such a situation as to have enabled me to.under- 
stand fully and completely all the connections of 
that distinguished man with the claim then before 
the Mexican Board, and I say this, that so Tong as 
Mr. Corwin had any interest, direct or remote, in 
; any claim which could in any possible contingency 
i; have.to be paid out of the Treasury, he refused 
| positively and peremptorily to take a seat in the 
|| Cabinet. ; , 

Mr..OLDS.. I hope my colleague will not un- 
derstand me as making any insinuations against 
Mr. Corwin., [Laughter.] I hope I am not se 
understood by the House. I charged upon Mr. 
‘Corwin that he was elected by the Legislature of- 
Ohio, and given eight dollars a day to watch.overthe: 
national Treasury; and I charge that while receiv- 
|, ing that pay from the people of the United States, 
| he received $79,000 from the. holder of a claim, 
said to be forged and fraudulent, to open that 
Treasury and take the money from it. I hope 
this is no insinuation. [Laughter.} Iam sorry 
that my colleague should so understand it. 

My colleague says, that before Mr. Corwin 
took a seat in the Cabinet, he sold out his interest 
in this claim. Does.that change the fraud perpe- 
trated upon the Treasury? Would my colleague 
insinuate that Mr. Corwin would protect the 
Treasury by swindling the man to whom he sold 
his intereat in this fraudulent claim? Nay, sir, is 
it not far more likely that Mr. Corwin had given 

sitive assurances that this claim should be paid ? 

ill any man, in the right exercise of his reason, 
suppose for a single moment that so shrewd a 
speculator as George Law would have given 
$79,000 for a contingent fee of a $100,000 with- 
, Out a positive assurance from Mr. Corwin that 
|; the claim should be allowed? Such an excuse as 
that offered by my colleague, only tends to sink 


fi 
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But shame, where is thy blush! With frauda | 
ww peculations, bold, glaring, and open; with 
Galphinism, Ctawfordiam, and Corwiniam writ- 
ten upon every act of this Administration, the 
W hig organ in this city laughs us in the face, and 
dares us to attemptacondemnation. The Admin- 
istration yuna riot with the people’s money, and 
its organ casta our weak and divided condition in 
our very teeth, and dares us to attempt an invest- 

tion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, (interrupting.) I wish to 
ane word. 

Mr. OLDS. [cannot yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. LI wish to say that Mr. 

Corwin will chalienge investigation. 

Mr.OLDS. Mr. Chairman, if you cut off this 
indirect source of revenue to your national Treas- 
ary, and you come home to a direct tax upon the 
people, the people will place their eyes upon such 
men as Corwin and Crawford, and all their de- 
fenders upon this floor, and call them to a strict | 
accountability. So long as you have this indirect | 
source of revenue, by which your national Treas- ` 
ury is to be gorged and replenished, just so long 
the attention of the people will not be called to the 
enormous frauds which have been practiced under 
this Galpbin Administration, called into power 
under professions of retrenchment, and promises 
of an economical administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

I do not wonder, sir, that my colleague feels 
anre under this expose of his bosom frieud.- I re- 
member, sir, how I felt in 1840, when the Whig 
stumpers rung their charges upon Swartwout and 
Price, and the picayune defaulters of that day; 
defaulters that were as mole-hills compared to the 
mountain Galphins of this Administration. I 
recommend patience and meekness to my col- 


league. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I have said that these lands . 


should be given to actual settlers. And I refer to 
the fact that these lands have not been acquired b 
the wealth of the country, as an argument to whie 
I wish to call the attention of this committee, in 
favor of the provisions of the bill now under con- 
sideration. If you have these lands 
under treaty stipulation, how have you raised the | 
money? By the operation of a tariff, under which 
you tax every man, not in proportion to his 
wealth, but in proportion to his consumption. 
The poor man, if he consumes as many imported 
fous pays as much revenue as the rich man. Is 
not, then, as much entitled to the public lands 
as his more wealthy neighbor? 

Sir, the most of our vast pilice domain has not 
been acquired under eer stipulations. They 
came into our possession by the blood and valor 
of our revorutionary fathers. I repeat, sir, trace 
the army of General Washington ‘by their blood- 
stained footprints upon the frozen ground and 
snows as they cross the Delaware to surprise the 
British at Trenton and Bordentown and Princeton, 
and see if they were the rich men of the count 


who fought the battles of the Revolution. And, ` 


sir, when you come down to the war of 1812, and 
to the Indian wars, when the whole Northwestern 
frontier was thrown open to a ruthless savage foe, 
and when the Indian scalping-knife and tomahawk 
were reeking with the blood and brains of our de- 
fenselese citizens, who were the men who then, in 


that trying hour, rushed to the battle-field? Were |: 


‘they the rich men of the country? No, sir. They 
-were the hardy pioneers of the West—men who 
left their homes tn the East, not because they were 
weakhy, but because they were poor; and with 
strong arms and patriotic hearts, sought to better 
their condition by locating in the western wilder- 
nese. Those were the men that bore the standard 
ef your country in those frontier warg. 
e down, if you please, sir, to the war with 
Mexico—a war under which you have acquired 
the vast domain of Utah, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fomia—were they the rich men of the country 
who fought your battles and bore in triumph tke 
mar. banner over the fields of Mexico? ` 
When this Congress declared, that ‘ whereas war 


exists by the acts of the Government of Mexico,” |: 


and you ealled upon the Governors of the different ` 


i! the soldiers of the eountry. -“ 


' baule-fields? 
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the ease and affluence which surrounded him at 
home, to endure the toils and privations of a cam- 
paign upon the battle-fields of Mexico, as it 
was for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. 
And, sir, when the thrilling news reached us that 
General Taylor’s army was surrounded on the 
Rio Grande, and the Governors of the different 
States sent forth their proclamations calling for 


volunteers; when in your streets was heard the - 


rattling drum and the shrill fife; when in every 


: village and hamlet was unfurled the banner of ` 


your country, the laboring, toiling millions came 
rushing from their farms and workshops, in such 
profusion, that in many of the States your Gov- 
ernors were obliged to reject them, regiment after 
regiment. 
co—to Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma—and tell me 


whose bones are bleaching upon those memorable | 
You will find that they are not the ` 
\. Over our country, forswear all allegiance to every 
Go to Cerro `` 


bones of the rich men of the country, but those of 
the laboring and téiling millions. 
Gordo, Churubusco, or Chapultepec, and tell me 
whose blood stains those ever-memorable battle- 


fields? You will find that it is not the blood of the | 


rich men, but the blood of the hardy sons of labor 
and toil. These, sir, are the men who have sus- 
wined your country’s cause, and maintained your 
country’s honor. 

Then, as an act of justice, J call upon you to 
give to the laboring men of the country, who fight 
your battles, their meed of these publiclands. Aye, 


sir, aa my friend from Virginia [Mr. Meane) | 


suggests, give them to these men, whom Mr. Cor- 
win was willing to welcome to Mexico with bloody 
hands and hospitable graves. But, sir, how have 
we been met upon this question of giving the 
public lands to the soldiers of the qoantry! I 
admit there were many honest and patriotic Whigs 
in Congress who voted with the Democratic party 


aa 


t, sir, | must advert for a single moment to 


my own State, and to the position of parties there, ` 


with reference to the question of giving bounty 


lands to those who had been engaged in the mili- , 


tary service of the country. Parties are to be 


| judged somewhat by the sentiments of the candi- ` 


dates they put in nomination. In our last fall’s 
campaign the Whig party made Samuel F. Vinton 
their standard-bearer. nsequentty, he became 
the exponent of Whig sentiment in Ohio. Now, 
what was his position with r 
these lands to the soldiers of the country? 
look at his argument and votes during the last Con- 
grees, as reported in the Con ional Gtobe, you 
will find that he opposed the bounty land bill. 
Trace his whole congressional career, and ‘you 
will find him the opposer of all ts of lands to 
ou have giveri-to 
: these soldiers,” says Mr. Vinton, ‘all that was 
s promised them when they entered the service 
sof the country, and all that they ever expected 
* to receive,” r 


How much did yougivethe soldiers of the Mexi- |. 


can war, for all their toils and privations, for 


l periling their health and hazarding their lives 


in that campaign? You gave them $8 per month. 
: And here was a Representative of the people of 
: Ohio, receiving as much perday for labor aponthie 

floor, where there are no ‘“ whistling bullets, and 


‘no bristling bayonets,’’ as you gave these patriotic , 


soldiera for a month of toil and- bloodshed upon 
the battle-fields of the country. ‘You have given 
these patriotic men,” says Mr. Vinton, ‘all you 
promised to give them, and all they ever expected to 
' receive.” I do not misrepresent when I say that 
šo far as Mr. Vinton is concerned, in the State of 
Ohio, the Whig party, in indorsing him, indorsed 
‘their opposition to giving these lands to the sol- 
diers who fought the battlés of the country. 
But, sir, 1 would not stop here with regard to 
these public lands.. I would not ony habe every 
i man who has fought the battles of his coutitry, 
: or been engaged in military service in the hour 
` of danger, a homestead, and a farm, but I would 


States to iasue their proclamations calling for vol- |! giye to the laboring poor men of my country—the 


unteers, did the rich men come from their 


ag- || compeers of those who fought and bled, and, by 


Go to-day to the battle-fields of Mexi- | 


ve these lands to the soldiers of the country. | 


rd to the giving of , 
If you ` 
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their resolution, gave us a standing among the 
| nations of the earth—to each of the lnvoring poor 
men | would give one hundred and sixty acres of 
these lands; I would say to them, take possession of 
this public domain; take every one of you a quar- 
_ ter section of this land and cultivate it, and build 
your log-cabins there; surround the loved spot 
with all the endearments of home. Then, in the 
hour of danger, when the rattling drum and shrill 
fire shallagain call to the battle-field, these men will 
be the firat to defend not only, as heretofore, your 
national honor, but their homes and their fire- 
` sides. 
Mr. Chairman, I would not stop here; for after 
you have given to each laboring man of thecountry 
| a homestead, you can still exclaim, in the language 
of the good old Methodist hymn, ‘there is 
enough for all, enough for each, enough for ever- 
more.” I would then send the glad tidings across 
. the broad Atlantic; I would say to the down- 
trodden millions of the Old World—the warm, 
enerous-hearted Irishman, the honest laboring 
l rman—to the down-trodden and oppressed of 
all nations, to every man who loves our institu- 
tions and the star-spangled banner which floats 


foreign prince, potentate, and power; leave your 
father-land, cross the trackless ocean, and take 
up your residence in thig “ land of the free and 
home of the brave,” and this Government will 
give you a quarter section of public land. Then, 
sir, when war’s dread alarm shall again be heard 
in our midst, when the tocsin of war shall main be 
sounded, you wil find the countrymen of Lafay- 
ette, the countrymen: of Mont ery, the coun- 
trymen of Kosciusko and De Kalb, rallying, as 
_in the days of the Revolution, around the fi 
of your country, Then, sir, the United States 
can stand against the world in arms. 

Mr. Chairman, | claim these lands for the labor- 
ing poor man not alone upon the ground of expe- 
diency, but as his inalienable right. Providence 
never desi that Governments should become 
great landed proprietors, and that the people 
should become mere serfs and beors. Providence 
never designed that Governments should become 
rich through speculations in that soil which was 

iven to man to cultivate and till, Thepoor man 

as a divine right to these lands, emanating from 

igher authority than the Congress of the United 
States. 

When the Creator gave man dominion over the 

|, earth, and sent him forth from the garden of Eden, 
and said that “ by the sweat of his face, he should 
| eat his bread,” that Creatorintended that he should 
‘have the soil upon which to raise his wheat and 
corn, which he was to eat by the sweat of his 
face. I say to the down-trodden of the United 
, States and of all the Old World, go beyond the 
| Congress of the United States, go to the Christian 
Bible, that blessed Book from whieh every Christ- 
| ian draws his ** title clearto mansions in the skies.” 
{Latighter.] And that seine Bible will give you 
| the title papers to one-hundred and sixty acres of 
‘land. [Great laughter:} - ? 
Mr.GENTRY. Thehonorablegentleman from 
| Massachusetts [Mr. Fow en] desires a repetition 
| ofthat verse. [Great laughter.] 
Mr. OLDS. In the church to whieh I belong, 
"we consider our psalme and hymns as part of our 
|| Bible. [Great laughter.] 
‘> It may be kaid that your Government will be- 
i! come impoverished if these hinds Avebeetowed upon 
‘| actual settlers. It is not so. tenet your Govern- 
| ment now supported by a tariff upon theconsump- 
tion of the country; and if so,do.not thosemen who 
i! locate upon your public lands become consumers of 
| imported goods; and ‘will not you derive indirectly, 
|| by the operation of your tariff system, a greater 
i and more enduring revenue than the market price 
j of these lands? Or, ifthe policy of your country 
| should be so changed as to support the Govern- 
i ment by direct taxation, would not ‘these lands, 
| together with the improvements put upon them, 
i undet the tax system yield far greater revenue 
than enn ‘possibly be obtained by their sale at 
$1 25 per-acre? . - 

The theory of granting these lands to actual set- 
_tlera may receive opposition from anotirer cause. 
It ie this: you recollect, under the expansion of 
the currency in 1836, ’37, and '38, that the capi- 
talists and the banks of the country bought up 
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great masses of these lands—I believe in one year 
$27,000,000 worth of these lands were sold by the 
Government. ’ 
speculators buy these lands? Why, sir, that they | 
might hold them until those surrounding them i 
should become settled and improved, and that then `: 
they could dispose of them at greatly increased - 
prices—say $5 or $10 per acre. Their design, sir, | 
was to extort increased prices from the actual set- 
ters. But if you pass this bill, and say to the 
actual settler, “go still further west, and locate .' 
upon the public Tomain,” he will do it rather than 
become the dupe of the land speculator by pay- ; 
ing $5 or $10 peracre for land which he parchased | 
for $1 25. Perhaps the opposition to this bill || 
may be traced home to that very source. I do not |: 
mean to allude to any gentleman upon this floor; || 
but thereare influences outside of this House which || 
are brought to bear upon the action of the mem- | 
bers in it. SSE - p! 

Give these lands, sir, tó the actual settlers; and 7 
if you are afraid that by thus donating them you |} 
will impoverish the Government, adopt the policy |; 
of granting alternate sections, and increase the price || 
upon the reserved alternate sections; do this, in- 
stead of throwing these lands into the possession 
of the speculators of the country. Grant these 
lands to the actual settlers, and let every man here- 
after feel when he is called to fight the battles of his ; 
country, that it is for himself, his family, his home, | 
his fireside, that he is called upon to do battle. | 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire that this question 
shall enter inta the coming presidential campaign; 
and inasmuch as the positions of various aspirants 
are being discussed rather than the merits of this | 
bill, perhaps my whole argument may be consid- |' 
ered out of place here. But, sir, there are prom- 
inent men in this Government who are in favor of || 
giving these lands to the.actual settlers, whose || 
names have been spoken of in connection with the 
Presidency of the United States. I do not sa 
that they are peen to any policy of this kind, 
because -the ils of the policy might -change |, 
their position or their views. - 

This, sic, is a question which, though politicians | 
may fear to discuss it, addresses itself to the heart |i 
and affections of the American propie Ere long 
it must enter into the political arena, and mix, 
firat with our congressional, and then with our | 
presidential elections. "i 

| 
| 
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| 
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The day, sir; is not far distant when the honor- | 
able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr.’ Founson] | 
may congratulate himself that he took the initiative , 
in giving these lands to the actual settlers; a meas- ji 
ure bearing in its ultimate results untold happiness 
and comforts to the down-trodden. and oppressed | 
of the human family. : 

I hear a voice across the way, sir, which I take 
to be the voice of my coileague, [Mr. Gippives,} || 
saying that I am advocating the Buffalo platform. 
That matters not to me, sir,if this be the true plat- || 
form of the country. I shall not cast it away be- 
cause it may happen to-enter the Buffala, or the 
Georgia, or any other platform. Itis the platform 
of the American people—the highest platform in 
the world. Iam glad even that the Free-Soilers 
have correct sentiments upon the subject of the 
public domain. 1 am willing to extend to them 
the right hand of fellowship upon that subject, and 
am gratified that for once during their existence 
they are right. asi 

I shall consume no more time in discussing the 
merits of this bill. I arose, sir, more for the pur- 
pose of deprecating this never-ending quarrel about | 


j 
| 
i, 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 


presidential candidates and sectional parties among i| 


our Democratic friends, than for expressing my |; . 


views upon the subject of giving the lands to act- | 
ual settlers. I -wish that I could send my warn- 
ing voice to every Democrat in the country. I 
‘wish my Democratic friends could view the posi- | 
tion of the Democratic party as I.view it. I de- | 
sire to hear no more about your Union party— <; 
our Southern-Rights party. My Union party | 
is the old, time-honored Democratic party. It is | 
the only true national Union- party. It is the 
party to which the whole country looks for union 
and safety. But, sir, from recent developments 
upon this floor, no sound-man can doubt but that || 
underneath that party lies. a slumbering volcano, | 
‘which may be exploded any moment. And, sir, || 
when I see Union men and States-Rights men [| 
holding and blowing the burning match ready to 


| © militia. 
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explode this volcano, I tremble for my country. |! setts, [Mr. Davis,] who immediately preceded 


And I warn my Democratic friends—no matter 


For what purpose, sir, did these |! whether from the South or the North—no matter i; man ma 


whether Bucuanan men, or Cass men—no matter 
whether DoucLas men, or BurLeR men—to beware 
how they engender these Democratic bickerings. 
I call upon them to cast all fire-brands from our 
midst. ; 

Let us not by our bickerings extinguish the 
hopes and expectations of not-only the American 
people, but the down-trodden and oppressed peo- 


ple of the whole world. Thousands on thous- '' 


ands of the oppressed of the human family are 


‘| watching with intense anxiety the action of the 


American Congress. The despots of the Old 


|i World, as well as the. Administration here and its 
pampered organ, are gathering strength and bold- . 


ness from the weakness of the American Democ- 
racy. Sir, our weakness or strength tells with 
thrilling effect upon the friends of liberty every- 
where. Why, Mr, Chairman, what has caused 
the love of liberty to grow. in the hearts of the 


down-trodden peopie of the Old World? What 


has roused the Irishman toa sense-of his rights, 


“and driven Smith O’Brien, and Mitchell, and 


Meagher, exiles from their native land? It is the 
hopes founded upon what Ims been demonstrated 
in the Government of the United States. What 
drove Louis Philippe from. the throne of France? 
He was a shrewd man, and in his flight, crossing 
the British Channel, as he looked back for the last 


time upon France, he exclaimed in the agony of | 


his heart, t‘ I am the last of the Bourbons; I am 
the last King of France!” 

Sir, he realized the fact that the Democratic 
party of the United States was infusing life and 
action into the down-trodden and oppressed of the 
whole world. Democracy has had its effect in 
Hungary, and in age and although their full re- 
sults may not now be 
been sawn by the Democracy of: this Union that 


ere long shall yield a rich harvest. The tree of || 


liberty, paned and nourished by the Democracy 
of the Union, will ere long oyerspread. with its 
branches and shadow under its rich foliage the 
down-trodden and Spprceeee of the world. To 
accomplish its great destiny, I trust that the mem- 


the poor pitiful questions that divide us on this 


floor, and return to the time-honored platform of | 


the party. i , 
When the Baltimore Convention meets, I hope 
to see it indorse the position upon which the 
Democratic party has fought its battles, and by 
which victory has perched upon its banner. . I 
wish to see her old resolutions reaffirmed. Let 
us have the old Democratic platforifi laid down by 


‘our Democratic fathers who. have assembled in , 
Baltimore Conventions in years gone by. That is | 
|, a good enough platform for me. 


test of Democracy; no new organization of the 
eg I am like the honest old German once in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. A bill was under 
consideration to organize the militia. The old. gen- 
tleman excleimed: ‘* Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
‘to this bill. I don’t want to buy an organ for the 
Ifyou buy an organ, you must. hire a 
‘man to grid out the music. I want to fight the 
‘ British as our daddies and mammies fought them, 
‘mit the drum and fife.” - 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


(SPEECH OF HON. G. N. FITCH, 


OF INDIANA, 


In rut Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 8, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into Committee | 


of the Whole on the state of the Union, the 
Chairman announced that Mr. Fitrcu was entitled 
to the floor, ; - 

. Mr. FITCH said: Of the special order, the bill 


| introduced: by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
| (Mr. Jouwson,} Ihave but little to say. If upon 
; examination that bill is found sufficiently guarded 


to prevent fraud under its provisions, my vote will 
be. given in ite support. - It is the President’s mes- 
sage I intend to 
with certain men, measures, and things—not in- 


cluding, however, the gentleman from Massachv- | 


reaped, yet the seed has | 


I desire no new || 


iscuss,.and incidentally there- , 


|| me. Of whatever changes in others that gentle- 
have convinced his hearers, he has at 
| Teast satiefied us, by his confessions and his votes, 
: of his own proneness to change, and of his entire 
devotion to one man, his especial candidate for the 
.| Presidency—-Mr. W ebster—regardless of the in- 
' consistencies in which that devotion involves him. 
: Beyond this; I leave him in the hands of his col- 
' league, (Mr. Ranrout.] 


worthy of praise. I have no disposition to deny 
this. Indeed sto deny it would be disingenuous— 
would indicate either an incapability of discrim- 
inating the right, or a disposition factiously to 
i, allege wrong where it does not exist. Further- 
| more, it would betray a want of magnanimity; 
while the exercise of more of that quality rather 
' than less in politics—where, unfortunately, too little 
is now permitted. to find existence—can injure no 
|| party or no politician. While, however, admitting 
l; that there is matter in the message worthy of 
|: praise, I am constrained to say there is more de- 
ii Serving of censure. As legislation will be had or 
| attempted, relative to both its good and its evil, a 
| brief enumeration of some of the more prominent 
|; acts and matters of policy, of both qualities alluded 
i to in it, with a statement of their bearings or 
probable effect, will-at the same time define a posi- 
; tion and give the reasons for a vote. I wish, how- 
ever, not to be understood—while reviewing the 
| message, and adducing certain reasons satisfactory 
; to my mind why the present administrative party 
should be denied a renewal of its power—as at- 
tempting or wishing to intimate any charge against 
the President, calling into question his character 
as a citizen or as a man—any charge implying 
that he has abetted, or knowingly® acquiesced in 
corruption or venality upon the part of.his ap-` 
pointees. It is ag dishonorable, in my estimation; 


|| for a man to make vague, indefinite charges against 
bers of this Democratic party may look beyond | 


another, as-to submit to such himself. I respect 
‘| Mr. Fillmore as a man and as an officer, but differ 
widely with him in politics, and esteem many of 
his acts and recommendations to be the result of 
|, erroneous opinions, and of a policy injurious to 
the public. . : l 
First, I shall briefiy allude to a matter of forei 

policy which is contained in the- measaich 
policy of non-intervention. The message cor- 
rectly adheres. to-@hat policy; but in the Cuban 
affair this policy was connected with another, 
highly reprehensible for its cruelty to our citizens 
and the humiliation it may yet bring upon our 
i country. A wide distinction should exist and 
; would exist, in the estimation of a party appreci- 
ating at its worth a proper national pritle, between 
paternal remonstrances to our own citizens against 
a violation of our neutrality laws, accompanied 
with strenuous efforts on our part to prevent such 
violation, and denunciations of the same citizens 
of a character calculated, if not deliberately de- 
signed, to invite their execution as outlaws, re- 
gardless of treaties to which we are a party, and 
to the benefits of which all our citizens are alike 
entitled; and calculated, furthermore, to invite in- 
terference with our flag upon the part of foreign 
' powers, under the pretense of aiding us in the ex- 
i| ecution of our neutrality laws, by searching out 
and capturing any individual such.powers might 
make it convenient to-charge with their attempted 
| infraction. It is well known this distinction was 
‘not recognized by the Administration, in the 
į position it assumed towards those of our citizens 
` suspected of being engaged in the-attempted Cu- 
| ban revolution. The latter course was adopted, 
. while the former would have been equally as effi- 
: eacious in securing obedience to our laws—would 
li have been far mare honorable to ourcountry, and 
, More promotive of respect for our flag. If visits 
ij fer espionage were not made to our shipping in 
ii the Gulf of Mexico by France, England, and 
i| Spain, it was attributable less to a want of im- 
plied invitation ọn our part to make such visits 
than to a sense of propriety upon theirs, which 
induced an omission to avail themselves of the 
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invitation. By his proclamation in advance of i ocal position of his party in some sections of the || however—indeed very probably will, for the sake 


outlawry against those of our citizens who might || country, and their hostileattitude in others towards || of that power which they hope for under - him, 


be about to embark in the Cuban enterprise—by ; 
his deciaration that they would not be recognised 
as entitled to any of the privileges of citizenship, 
or any of the protection which our flag owes to 
all of our ciuzens, however erring, to the extent, 
at least, of seeing that they are legally executed, 
and on due proof of guilt, if executed at all— 
the President justified if he did not invite visits 
of the character and for the purposes I have men- 
tioned. There can now be no doubt that had he 
insisted that all of our citizens who might be sus- 
pected of having embarked in that enterprise and 
were captured should have fair trial, such as 
they were entitled to by existing treaties, many 
lives and much suffering might have been saved. 
When was ever Great Britain known to aban- 
don any one of her citizens a victim to the alleged 
violated laws of whatever nation, without insist- 
ing upon the exercise in his behalf of all treaty 
rights? And it is because that country is ever 
prompt to protect the lives and rights of her citi- 
zens, and punish any illegal attempt apon either, 
that her people and flag are so universally re- 
spected. Unfortunately, the promptness upon 
the part of our Government in this case was in 
withdrawing all protection in advance—not in giv- | 
ing it when it was needed. A comparison of its 
apathy and indifference in this case, where the 
lives of many were involved, with the solicitude 
expressed and exertions used in a recent case by 
Spain in behalf of one of its own citizens con- 
victed in this country of murder, is humiliating to 
every American. The invasion af Cuba aroused 
the ire of the Spanieh authorities of that island, 
and not without reasan; for I am far from justify- _ 
ing that invasion, or desiring to see it repeated. ‘ 
It excited a thirst for revenge which the execution 
of Crittenden and his associates abated, but has , 
not ; and which will yet again manifest 
itself in some act of aggression apon our citizens, 
the justificatiop for which will be sought in that 
invasion and in President Fillmore’s outlawry 
proclamation. When that aggression comes, as 
come it will, whenever rumor chooses to carry to 
Cuba the suspicion of another invasion, let me 
ask if the interests of our country, if the honor of | 
our flag shall be intrusted to the keeping of the 
party who has excused the aggression in advance; 
and, uently, will be likely tamely to submit — 
to it? Shall they be intrusted toa man who, like 
Mr. Webster, has evinced his little regard for 
either, by refusing to vote men and money for the 
prosecution of a war—the then existing war with 
Great Britain? Or worse, shall they be intrusted 
to a man who, like Mr. Corwin, has disgraced 
himself, and—so far as any act of hie could do 
it—disgraced his country, by inviting an enemy to 
welcome our citizen eatery ‘‘with bloody hands 
to hospitable graves?” Or shall they be intrusted 
to any other man over whom these have an influ- ` 
ence, and whose opinions will be their opinions, . 
and whose policy will be their. policy ? 

Leaving the foreign, we pass next to the domes- 
tic policy of the message. To that portiun-of it 
devoted to the compromise I take no exceptions. 
It breathes a spirit, which, if itcontinues to animate 
our Chief Magistrates, will afford every desirable 
assurance of domestic heie A and of the per- «. 
petuity of our Government. hile the compro- |: 
mise was under discussion—while the question 
was, the manner of settlement—it was natural, if | 
was to be expected, that a-diversity of opinion ' 
would obtain, even amongst those perhaps the 
most sincerely desirous of a speedy and peaceable 
adjustment of the questions in controversy. It 
was not to be expected, however, that whatever 
opinion was entertained by any representative 
would be found associated with a want of firmness 
which would induce him, by dodging a vote, to 
avoid placing his opinion upon record, as the gen--' 
tleman from New York (Mr. Brooxs] has ad- 
mitted was the case with himself. But the com- 
poos having passed, a settlement having been 

ad, surely no right-minded citizen can desire to 
see it disturbed, to see reproduced all that excite- | 
ment, that sectional animosity, that threatened 
domestic strife which accompanied the original , 
_ agitation of the questions connected with it. The |. 
` only regret to be expressed relative to the Presi- | 
dent’s now mention of the matter is, that the équiv- |, 


4 


‘views. Of l 
. nomination, Mr. Fillmore—far the best among 


, campaigns cf 1840 and 1848. 
_ appearing ‘‘all things to all men,” and seeks by 


the compromise, render it necessary, in his esti- 


mation, to again emphatically declare his adhesion ` 


to it as a finality, and his determination, so far as 
in his power, to enforce its observance. By this 
course he wiil either coerce the abolition and fire- 
eating portions of his party into acquiescence in 
the compromise, in order to retain their position 
in the party, or, if they refuse acquiescence, into 
distinct organizations, where they will be much 
less powertul for mischief than as members of a 
great national party, the entire of which they seek 
to poison with their sectional or disunion notions. 
From present indications, the Seward wing of his 
party intend adopting the former course, at least 


during the forthcoming struggle for power, for | 
which they are preparing. But that struggleover, — 


it requires no prophet to predict that the mask will 
be thrown off, and abolitionism again proclaimed. 
What the fire-eaters of his party will do, remains 


iM to be developed. Thegentleman from Florida, ; 


r. CaBELL,] for whom, in common with one or 


’ two others upon his side of the House, they appear į 


to have had a strong affinity in the commencement 
of the last Congress, but whe have subsequently 
read themselves vut of the fire-eating ranks, desert- 
ed their old associates, and turned their batteries 
against them—that gentleman has pronounced for 
the latter course, a seperate organization. He has 
given -us ndtice that he shall, in a certain contin- 
gency, take post as an out-sider, and fire his small 
shot at both Whigs and Democrats. Very prob- 
ably after the delivery of his volleys, he will find 
none more disposed to complain of their effect than 
himself; He may discover that he haa been hand- 
ling the gun which 
“ weil aimed at duck and plover, 
Kicked and Knocked its owner over.” 


If that gentlemanis sincerely desirous of attaching 
rty which has ` 


himself to the one great political pa 

evinced the most willingness to abide by the com- 
promise, surely the exercise of a very ordinary 
share of discernment will enable him to choose. 


The Democrats of the North have everywhere, | 


through their press, their conventions, their candi- 
dates, State and presidential—with exceptions so 


few and far between as to render them insignifi- ` 
| cant—exhibited not onl 
' the compromise, but d 


y a willingness to abide by 
eclared their intention to sus- 
tain it. Let the Southern Democrats-wash their 
hands of secession and disunion, and they will 
find those of the North ready to abstain from and 
discountenance anti-compromise, and anti-slavery 


agitation. This, then, is a platform, so far as these ` 


matters are concerned, upon which the entire 
Democratic party can unite, though itis a platform 
negative in “its character. Bat how is it with the 
Whigs of the North? Several of. their most prom- 
inent organs are making irreconcilable war upon 
the compromise—others are lending ita juke-warm 
support.. Many of their State candidates have 
been selected because of their.-anti-compromise 
Of their candidates for the presidential 


them, notwithstanding he is included among the 


, “ pale and ‘ineffectual stars” of the Whig “ polit- 


ical firmament,” by a Mr. Barnett, of Indiana, in 


a speech at the recent Webster gathering in New | 


York—(was it the noted ‘butter Barnett,” per- 
haps some of my oe. know ?)—Mr. 

more, the best of the Whig candidates, has long 
hesitated to go into convention, apprehending but - 


little support from the so-called woolly-head faction 
: of his party, and justly fearing that faction may 


contro] the nomination, Mr. Webster is kept 
before the public as a possible candidate by his 
Massaehusetts friends, with the hope of making 


his name available in aid of their efforts to recover , 
their lost ascendency in that State, but with very: 
. litle hope of his nomination, and none whatever 
of his election if nominated. General Scott is : 


following the example set him by his party in the 
e is desirous of | 


his silent non-committalism to unite all the odds 
and ends—the discordant material of which his 
party is composed—in his support. He hopes to 


receive their aid in the concoction of presidential | 


“soup.” He has said nething——he will say nothing 
——unless with the advice and consent of the leaders 
of the so-called ‘*woolly-heads.”’ The latter may, 


ill- | 


:| and under him only,—permit him to give a faint 
adhesion to the compromise, couched doubtless in 
ambiguous language, permitting certain mental 
reservations under which he will hereafter return 
to their policy.. The gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CaseELL] has no great reason to congratu- 
late the Whigs of the North upon their adher- 
ence to the compromise, their devotion to the Con- 
stitution, their intention to refrain from further 
anti-slavery agitation, as evinced by the vote upon 
a resolution offered a few days since by myself, 
If he will examine the vote upon that resolution, 

: he will find that of the Northern Whigs who re- 

, sponded to their names, three out of four voted 

against the introduction of the resolution; while 
of the Northern Democrats a majority, at least 

four out of seven, voted for it;a majority which 
would have been much larger on a direct vote on 
its passage. 

ut I must pass on, sir, to another branch of 
domestic policy, as indicated by the President in 
the tariff views of the message, and in its expo- 
sition of our finances. He makes no very urgent 
appeal for a change in the tariff, his recommenda- 
tion looking to little else than a change of duties 
from ad valorem to specific. The lukewarmness of 
the recommendation, coming as it does from the 
principal advocate upon this floor, if not the author 
of the tariff of 1842, speaks voluines for the tariff 
of 1846. Indeed, it may well be questioned whether 

Mr. Fillmore’s views have not undergone a change 

upon this subject since the former period. Hehas 

evinced too much good sense in some other admin- 
istrative matters to permit the belief that he yet 
entertains the already antiquated tariff notions of 

i the former period, or is incapable of learning from 
experience the errors of the past, however pride 
of consistency may deter him from the confession. 
It is very probable that his recommendation of 
any modification in the tariff was made more out 
of deference to the lingering benightedness of his 
party—the slight Greeley cloud yet befogging their 
jodereens upon this subject—than any desire upon 

|! his own part to see the change. Upon all other 

‘of the old party issues his party has given way, 

and acknowledged the Democratic policy to be 

correct. They are fast arriving at the same con- 
clusion in this matter. It will not be much longer 
that the monopolists and their hired press, and 
the politicians whom they have pushed from their 

' natural obscurity, can deceive in this matter any 

, respectable number of even the proverbially-be- 

hind-the-age Whig party. That the President 
does not intend to lend his aid to any great extent 

to this deception, is manifest in the ‘fait praise’’ 
with which he ‘‘damns’’ the exploded tariff for 
protection. I remember to have once heard, him 

, express the opinion that the principal difference 

i between the Democratic party and. his own was, 

i: that the former was usually some ten years in. 

| advance of the. latter in the race of progression. 
He has outstripped the peo portion of his 
| arty in this race, though once their champion. 

ki He repudiated old associations in this matter,- 

‘as well as in another well known question of a 

| sectional character. ; 

Our financés, from the message of the Presi- 

‘| dent and the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, appear to bein eprene tue condition. These 

officials are compelled to admit this, although the 
admission. carries with it another, viz: that they 
have been false.prophets. Their heretofore pre- 
dictions of deficiency of revenue under the present. 
tariff, have classed them. with the prophets of 

Baal. It is well known that General Taylor and 

his Secretary of the Treasury—Mr. Meredith— 

predicted in 1849 a deficit on the first of July, 1850, 

of $5,800,000. But when that day arrived, it was 

'| discovered that the wise financiers of his Cabinet 

had placed their figures on the wrong side of the 

ledger—for, instead of a deficit of that or any other 
amount, there was. a balance in the Treasury of 
$6,604,000—a difference. between their fancy and 
the fact of more than $12,000,000. They esti- 
mated the deficit for July Ist, 1851, at $10,500,000 ! 
but at the end of the year there was a surplus of 
nearly $11,000,000. n ; 

The discrepancy between fancy and facts in the 
case of the present Secretary—between his predic- 
tions and their verification—is still greater. He 
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came into office in July, 1850, and in December: 
following estimated a balance in the Treasury, at 
the end of that fiscal year, (June 30th, 1851,) of 
less than $500,000. But when the day came, it 
brought with i a balance of -near $11,000,000; 

roving a blunder in his estimate of less than nine 
months of $10,500,000! He now.seeks to escape 
from the ridicule attached to such blunder, by 
ascribing the perversely large excess of revenue on 


imports above his estimate, to the high price of one ` k h 
i : Or another gold mihe discovery? “Or another ‘*ac- |, 


cidental’’ price which cotton may bear? Which :; 


article of export, cotton! He, again, this year 
makes certain predictions, and upon them bases 
certain recommendations. If his premises (pre- 
dictions) are wrong, his conclusions (recommen- 
dations) must be equally so. 
of his present predictions isto be judged by that 


of the past, neither them; nor the recommenda- | 
tions based upon them, are worthy of any more: 


consideration than the ‘idle wind.’’ Yet these 


predictions of deficiency found credence, even , 
among Democrats upon this floor, during the last | 


ongress, notwithstanding the lite reliance to 
which experience should have taught. them any 
croakings of that character from that source were 
entitled. During the discussiom upon: the river-and 
harbor, and other appropriation bills of last Con- 
gress, opposition to part of them and the necessity 
of parsimonious economy were urged by certain 
Democrats because of the forthcoming deficiency, 
or at best small surplus, which official estimates 


so confidently figured out.. But the then chairman | 


of Ways and Means [Mr. Barur] not laboring 
under the obliquity of political vision with which 
the Secretary of the Treasury was and is so sorely 


afflicted, read the figures of the moneyed future | 
more correctly, and advised the opponents of the || 


former biil to base their opposition upon some 
other foundation than a deficiency, as that was not 
tenable, for there would be a surplus. 

Their prophecies having all been signally. falsi-- 
fied by the facts, the only resource now: left the. 


Whigs is an: attempt to give the facts themselves "|| ag ; De 3 
| Ment, or’a wish to pervert, known faets in’ such 


a false coloring. To this resource has the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury resorted. He says, in hia: 
annual report of this session, ‘* The question pre- 


t sents itself in view of the absolute necessity for a 
t continuance of the present receipts from customs, 
‘ whether in all the’branches of the mdustry of our 
‘country there is that healthy and vigorous action 
t which is the basis of substantial and fasting pros- 
*perity. Without this, we can with no certainty 
‘presume upon any fixed amount of continuous 
‘ receipts.” Yeta ‘fixed amount of continuous 
receipts” has been estimated ever since the present 
tariff came into existence, and in no instance has 
it disappointed its-friends, or yielded a less amount 


of revenue than estimated. ~ Finding, then, this. 


t certainty,” we have the logic of Secretary-Cor- 


win proving that ‘*there is that healthy and vig- | 


orous aetion which is the basis of substantial and 
lasting prosperity ”’—thé reverse of what he wished 
to prove. 

Our exports and imports bear a dependent rela- 
tion to each other. Finding both large, and the 
imports yielding a corresponding large revenue, 
he charges the latter (fhe imports) to overtrading; 
and the former to a ruinous exportation of specié 
to meet the debts thereby contracted, and to a high 

rice, which he calls ‘*accidental,’’ of cotton. 
xperience of the want of verification of previous 


prophecies does not deter. him from venturing an- ; 
other. The “accidental” high price of cotton is- 


not, in his opinien, to be soon reached again; and 
upon this supposition and the aburidatice of agri- 


cultural productions in Europe, he assumes ‘there |, 


ig every reason to anticipate” a decline ‘in our 
exports for the coming year.” So obstinately bent, 
however, are events on the non-fulfillment of Whig 
predictions, that already since the promulgation 
of this one has. the 
other of our produce risen. 
price had been known to the Secretary, it probab! 

would not have changed’ the character or extent of 
his prediction; for when he made his estimate of 


last year of the value of cotton exports, he must | 


have known that the article had, in the early part 


If the correctness | 


rice abroad of cotton and |: 
But if this advance in > 


the erroneous footing of his estimate of the last. 
|| If, in the wisdom of Providence, we are to suffer 
‘a continuation of the present misrule beyond 
j March, 1853, we shall seek with no little curiosity 
': for the apalogy ‘hereafter, for the blunders which 
n ditisa 
li! estimates of this session contain. 


Will it be 


| another European famine, and consequent .‘‘in- | 


creased” demand and high price for our produce? 


one of all the chapter of accidents will come to 
his rescue? And the President, either deceived 
by the Secretary, or not unwilling the attempted 
deception of others by the latter should be suc- 
cessful; says ‘* the increased value of our exports 
t for the last fiscal year is to be found in the high 
, f price of cotton which piaua during: the first 
‘half of chat year, which price has since declined 
i The “one half” price was 
i certainly not at the date of the message, nor since; 
‘and the decline: to the extent it has occurred has 


Li 
i! 


' about one half: 


ii lessened very little, if at all, the aggregate value ` 
of cotton ‘sold—the increased quantity compen- ' 


ting for the diminution in price. 


j; sa 
l The now predictions by the S 


from the exportation of gold and silver contrast-: 
singularly with his last year’s estimate of the ex- |; 


`. portation of these metals. Then he put the amount 

which would be exported. during ‘the -year- at 
| $50,000,000, and no particular ill effect was to fol 
low. Now; when experience has proved. this esti- 


i! ders he is so prone to papri and the:amount 
exported has proved less than his estimate. by 
$20,000,000, he thinks the $30,000,000 exported 
a sum so. enormous, as necessarily to be pro- 
duetive of serious national and individual evils. 
His estimates generally of last year, when cam- 


deplorable ignorance for the head of a Depart- 


i| manner as best to. advance a particular inter- 
‘est, and that interest nót national, It is true, as. 
| he asserts, that money is going out of the country ; 


served that high price as an apology this year for 


lready apparent the Secretary’s report and `; 


‘| pared with results at the year’s end, manifest. 


($16,908,309. It should be borne in mind that the 
latter half of the year I have cited, includes the 
time to-which the President and Secretary both 
refer-ag periods during which the exportation of 
| specie has been greater than usual—so great as 
: that special attention is called to the period by 
both; the former summing up the amount exported 
; during the three months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, and the latter including two months later in 
i his footing. | 
When Mr. Corwin makes out that importations 
must greatly diminish in amount, and ‘ the revenue 


at once sink far below its present amount,” he 


ecretary of ruin: | 


|; mate to be only another of the stupendous blun- i 


| but yet he is not a reliable witness, for he neglects | 
j; to tell the “whole truth.” Truth is a moral at- | 


i mosphere; and, liké the one we breathe, not te be 
'| pernicious must be-pure. As the atmosphere, by 
-|, withdrawing some of its: components; or adding 
! others, or changing their quantitative relation sbe- 
|: comes the wildly exhilarating gas or the deadly 


|, poison, so truth, when partial: by bemg added-to | 


or in part withheld, is more.mischievous than 
:| downright falsehood.. Like poisoned air, it has a 
|; semblance of life-sustaining which it does not pos- 
|! Se88. ; 
The Secretary withholds.a part of the truth. 
|| He omits-to state a fact, to presume his ignorante 
| of which is to presume him ignorant of that-he has 


gold is arriving from California in larger quantities 
than is exported to Europe, leaving us, notwith- 
standing the exportations, a large accumulating 


of the products.of our country, as much so as 
| cotton, wheat, tice, pork, and tobacco; and- it is 
| to be expected, perhaps desired that as such it will 


value, and injuriously change the laws of com- 
j merce. In this matter, the Presidentappears to be 
again lending himself to the aid of the Becteiary ’g 
i: tariff viewa—net by an open, ingeuous statement 
ofall the facts in the cage, but by anapnarent dis- 
position to give some of them a false coloring—a 
disposition which, from the sincere respect I enter- 
tain for the man, J am sorry to see him evince. 
He says: i ` ; 

“The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign debt 


|| during the past fiscal year. have been 924,263,979 over. the ~ 


| auount of specie imported.” 


j 


i: that our specie capital and circulation were reduced 


amount. Gold is now, as.was stated by the-gen-.- 
tleman from .Massachusetts; {Mr.. Rawroun,} one’ 


“| for the pu 


forgets that he has previously manifested his own 
' want of confidence in such prediction by estimat- 
- ing the receipts from revenue for each of the next 
two years to equal those of the last year; an esti- 
mate which—according to his hypothesis I have 
just quoted, of diminution în the revenue and its 
| “sinking”? “far below ‘its present amount’’—is 
i. ther to prove as‘great a failue as“ his cotton and 
| California gold estimates of last year. Either the 
estimate or the hypothesis is wreng—he may 
take whichever horn of the dilemma he chooses; 
though hereafter, as heretofore, 1 have every con- 
` fidence in the tariff of 1846, and in its capacity to 
' yield a ‘fixed amount of continuous receipts,” 
: fully equal to the proper wants of Government. 
‘Another disingenucugattempt at misrepresenta- 
|| tion is ‘made by comparing the exportation of bread 
|| stoffsand provisions in 1847 with that of 1849, 1850, 
and 1851, and attributing the falling off in-the làt- 
ter period to the tariff of 1846. The Whigs have 
heretofore uniformly met any attempt to credit 
the large exports of provisions in 1847 to the tariff 


i| of 1846, with the declaration that the great amount. 


of those exports was attributable -to the then“ 
European famine—a fact in itself sufficiently ap- 
parent. The'same Secretary who now desires to’ 
convey the implication that the falling off in value . 
of exports of provisions since 1847 is chargeable to 
the-present tariff, im his last year’s report says: 
“The extraordinary demard [for provisions} of 
t 1847 was not due te any ‘legislation of our-own, 
‘ or of foreign nations.-- It was the result alone of 
‘the famine in Europe.” < What must be thought 
of the candor, not to say honesty, of a man who ` 
imone year after such an admission seeks, merely 
se of making a case for his. monopo- 
to use the. influence which: his pre- 


T 
| Irzing tariff, 


|| sumed official knowledge of such matters may give 


| in charge—the finances. He omits to state that | 


constitute an item of our exports; else the amount |, 
here might soom be such as to materially lessen its 


4 
| 


; him; to induce the belief that the falling off since 
| 1847-8 -is chargeable not to. a cessation- of the 
famine, the return of plenty in Europe, and the 
ii consequent comparative absence of demand- for: 
; Our surplus, but to the tariff of ’46—to the want 
; of a higher duty on imports! He reasons -upon 
| the supposition that a- protective tariff would in- 
crease and the present tariff has: diminished the 
. appetite, the capacity for consumption of edibles, 
, and the digestion of Europeans. Onetariff would 
make them hungry, and by the other their appe- 
tite be appeased without eating! Such is official 
Treasury logic under its present hedd! =~ 

The President is particeps criminis in this.attempt 
likewise at misrepresentation; for he makes the 
-same comparison of exports of ’47 with those of 
*90, and states “ a strong probability, amounting 
almost to a certainty, of a. still -further-reduction 


in the curtent year of exports of provisions,’’ &e. 
A < probability ” as 


et-ufsustained by facts. 
The Secretary has beon among the foremost of 
i those-who confidently predicted a-want of reve-. 
| nue from the tariff of ’46;. and his flounderings 
ji in subsequent attempts to account for the- falsi- 
| fication of his prediction are somewhat amusing. 
: The tariff, deaf to his prophecies (and* robably 
|! prayers) and those of his political friends, obsti- 
nately persisted in yielding an ample revenue, 


| This was last year-endeavored to be accounted for 


This is evidently-intended'to create the belief 


of the year, attained an unusually high price, | by that much during the year. Quite the contrary ` 
though it was then falling. Yet he would not || was the case, The coinage at the Philadelphia 
then take the ‘‘ accidental” high price into consid- || Mint alone, within the year ending the 20th of De- 
eration in his estimate, as he desired to have his '| cember; 1851, exceeded the exportations from New 
figures exhibit a limited value of exporté for se York (from which port all or nearly all the spe- . 
purposé of aiding hiv tariff argument, He re- | cia exportations are made) almost $17,000,000, | 


i by him. by declaring, ** that the last three or four 
| years have been exceptional ones; that we are in- 
debted for our large revenues in part to the famine, 
: the revolutions,”’&c.,in Europe. The famine has 
ceased; plenty prevails; revolutions’have been few, 
and antren quickly decided; still the amount 
iminished—aye, increases! The 
| heretofore assigned causes for a prospective dimi- 
nution=—which is again predicted—of exports and 
revenue from imports will no longer pass current. 
_ Others are now sought in the large influx of gold 
i from California, and the low price of cotton ! 


of revenue is un 
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` Mr. STANTON, of Ohio, (interrupting.) Tf 
the gentleman will permit me to correct him, Ido’ 
not understand that the Secretary of the Treasu 

alludes to the diminution of the exports of bread- , 


stuffs as produced Ly the tariff of 1846; but I do | 


understand that he alludes to that diminution, 
for the purpose of showing that the diminution 
and the purchase of foreign imports does not, of 
necessity, create any demand for the productions 
of this country, and, therefore, thatthe foreign de- 
mand cannot be relied upon. : Bo eck 
Mr. FITCH. The gentleman. has. his reading 
of the Secretary ’s report—I have-mine. I leave the 
public to judge which is the correct one: - i 
The message informs us that‘ the production 


‘of gold in California for the past year seems to |. 


‘promise a. large supply of that metal from that | 
‘quarter for some time to come.” Then, by a 
eudo-reasoning process, perhaps intelligible to 


ii enttariff; but it perversety belied thei prophecies | 


came into power. ` They desire to shift the odium 
of their own pecuniary malfeapance. upon. the 
‘'shoulders of a previous Administration. The 
and spoiled their schemes by yielding more rev- | common-sense improbability of ‘such a subterfuge 
enue than they estimated—and more, probably, || is apparent at once; for the great bulk of the ex- 
than for the suceess of their plans -they desired. | penses of a war must necessarily occur during its 
Indeed, it may well be questioned-whether, if the | continuance and cease with its cessation, espe- 
present tariff be objectionable, (and what depend- ' cially in a country like ours where most ofthe 
ent upon human judgment is perfect?) one of the ; force raised to prosecute a war is disbanded im- 
strongest objections which can be brought against | mediately it ceases. - . 
it is not that it yields too much revenue, and thus} - Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. I would like to ask 
. ministers to the extrayaganceof the party in power. | the-gentlemam whether we did not: pay a large 

I would almost, be willing to vote for. any change ‘| amount under the treaties with Mexico; which is 


| of bonds. They were preparing to raise the ery | 
; of national bankruptcy and ruin against the pres- 


` of duties which would best ensure a reduction of ` 
: revenue, if we could thereby force a reduction of | 
national expenditures to an economical standard, |, 
and the change would not be prejudicial to the : 
producing and consuming interests of the country. | 

f the Administration has honestly believed the - 


‘to be deducted from the amount: which has been 


Mr. FITCH, Perhaps--by the time I: have 
done, the gentleman will be answered. The ab- 
surdity—the. want of any foundation_in fact for 
this oft-repeated plea in abatement—this ‘‘ begging 


stated ? 


ita author and satisfactory to his party, (for what, :, 
too absurd to satisfy them if it but offer them a ; 
little political capital ?) proceeds to predict ‘the most | ) f 
disastrous consequences to the business and capi- || corresponding ratio? By refusing or neglecting so 
-tal of the American people,’’ from the overtrading |, to do, it has manifested either unbelief in its own A 
to which this supply of gold wilłlead.. If a large | '-predictions, or a willingness to plimge the country || which year, if to any, the. deferred expenses of 
addition to the paper circulation of the country | into debt and embarrassment to enforce its desired || that war would have been charged—were $43,002,- 
should be made by ‘bank- expansions, without :: tariff change. ` Extravagance in expenditure Was || 168 69; those of the second year, as before stated, 
a corresponding increase of spevie ‘capital, and ° charged against Mr. Van Buren’s administration, | $48,005,878 68; those of the third (present) year, 
overtrading follow such expansion,.as it probably | and the charge made to operate much to the pre- | the expenses. of -the first half being known and 
would, we can readily understand how ‘‘disas- judice of the Democratic party. “Fortunate would | those of. the second half properly estimated. to 
trous consequences to the business and capital ” . it be for the country.if this Administration would |: equal those of the first, are $51,761,219. 

might and probably would ensue. The. means limit its expenditures to the. amount alleged as | Mr. STANTON, I wish to inquire of the 
of payment would be found wanting, as thé gold , extravagant im that. During the year ending Jan- | peneman from Indiana whether there has not 
to redeem paper promises could not be. forth- vary ist, 1838, (Mr. Van Buren’sadministration,) | been paid to the Government of Mexico the sum 
coming when demanded. But-when business— ` thé. expenditures. were $31,815,409. 91. This ', of $15,000,000; and to citizens of the United States 
be it overtrading, that is purchasing more within a amount being the. aggregate, included-of course :: for claims against the ‘Government of Mexico, 
given period than the: demand requires, or only the expenses forthe year,-known-to be heavy, of || the sum of $3,500,000, which sum wag provided 
trading to.that extent which all would call healthy , the Florida war; and ofthe removal of the Creeks |! for by the so of peace with Mexico, concluded 
results form a specie addition_to capital and cir- and Cherokees. Compare this sum—upon which | under Mr. Polk’s administration. Also whether 
culation, it is not easy to perceive how the ‘ disas-.|| was rung every conceivable change of the charge ` there was not $10,000,000 paid to Texas in pur- 
trous congequences”’ are to follow. The means! of.extravagance—with theexpenditures under this : suance of the law establishing her boundaries, 
of payment are then always at hand; and.a means.| Administration for the year ending June 30th, 1851, | which was one of the compromise measures that 
-which will not, when wanted, vanish. ‘‘like the || amounting to $48,005,878 68. ‘The comparison '| I understand the gentleman to approve; besides 
baseless fabric of a vision,” nor require to be con- shows a difference in favor of the so-called reck- || the expense of governing the territories acquired 
verted, at large loss, to the holder, into something ` less Van Buren administration of $16,190,468 77! || by the war with Mexico, . . 

more substantial to make it available. , || And. this -immense. excess. over and. above an Mr. FITCH. - ‘Those amounts are included in 
. Weare referred in this message to the one of || amount, then (1838) charged: as needlessly extrav- || no one of the three years T have meptioned;.and if 
last session for ‘the reasons which induced me i| agant, bas, been expended in a: time of profound_|| divided among the three, will account fer only 
ce, there zang no Indian or.other war, nor; about one third of the excess of expenses of 
rge removals of Indians requiring extraordinary | this Administration over the peace expenses of 


[the President] to recommend a modification of the 
present tariff.” . Upon consulting that document ; 
| expenditures. - j; $ Mr. Polk.. How will the gentleman apologize for 
he expenses of Mr, Polk ie 


revenue would fall off, as it has constantly pre- | off” from the consequences of its own wrong doing, 
dicted, why has it not reduced: its expenses; and j| is rendered unmistakably evident by comparing the 
recommended a reduction of appropriations in a || expenses of each succeeding year since a Whigs 
| this time came into_power. The expenses of the 
| first—the year immediately succeeding the war, to 


(last year’s message) he is found there to have 
the rest of the excess ? 


said “a duty laid upon an-article which. may be ’s_administration for 


© produced here, stimulates the skill and industry | 
‘of our own cotintry to produce the same article, 
‘which is brought into market in competition with“ 
‘the foreign ar(icle, and the iinporter is thusc ed, 
* to reduce his price to that at which the domestic 
* article can be sold.’* A desire to reduce prices, | 
to’ cheapeñ articles, was then. a reason urged, for 
increase Of tgriff—a reason which, if. put in direet 
terms and. without the circumlocution with which | 
it is apparently sought to. be obscured, would. be | 
a contradiction in'terma.. Now, however, with- 
out the tariff increase then asked; prices appear to: 
be teo much reduced, articles to.be too cheap; and 
§* depressed. prices” are urged in the present mès- | 
sage. as inducing him “again to- recommend a 
modification. of the existing tarif.” The incon- 
‘sistency manifest in the reasoning of this year is 
equally “as glaring as the bad logic of that of last | 
ear. . nee f ity . 
“The want of verification of their predictions of 


deficiency is not attributable to absence-of dispo |! 


sition or acts on the part of the Administration to. 
force such regult. Th 
and profligate expenditures—unequaled inthe pre-'| 
yious history. of our country, uncalled for by any. | 
thing in its present condition—to empty, the Treas- | 
ury, for the double purpose of fulfilling their own. 
prophecies, and. then. basing upon. the_ deficiency 
they had created, additional appéals in. faver of a 
protective tariff. ~“So-perfectly did Secretary Mere-- 
dith and his co-managers under General Taylor- | 
fancy they had everything prepared, Galphin. 
claims included, tò insure a deficit by large ex- 


nditures, that they indiced the probably honest; | 


ut certainly credulous old general to “recommend 
that authority be given to borrow whatever sum | 
may be necessary to cover that deficit,” And I | 
am crédibly informed that Secretary Meredith took | 
the initial towarda procuring plates for a new issue 


i 


:i—a sum less by $19,974,764:48 than the expenses 


hey have sought by reckless || 


‘administration during a year of war were more | 


| annual expenses of the war at the former sum— | 


| the year ending June 30, 1846, were $28,031,114 20 |: 


lof Mr. Fillmore’s’ for the year ending June 30, | 
: 1851. There was,.it is true, paid during the tast- 

` named ‘year $3,915,284 more of the public debit ” | 
| than during the former; but the former.year inchu- 

_ ded nearly two’ months of the. Mexican war, the 

| eXpenses consequent upon which, it is fair to pre- 

; sume, wauld go far towards equaling the differ- 

ence in amount paid on t pubjiedebt.”’ . Thus it~; 
will be-seen’ that the expenses of this. Administra- 
‘tion for the -yéar mehtioned were. nearly double 
\‘those of Mr:Polk’s during the year. ending June | 
| 30, 1846. But the extravagance of this Adminis- `! 
` tration is. placed in still bolder relief by comparing |: 
_its expenses for the past fiscal year with those of 
i Mr. Polk’s for the year ending June 30, 1847, |, 
| during: a war`actively -and vigorously prosecated | 
abroad, and while we were. maintaining large’, 
‘arinies in a foreign country.. ‘Phe latter were 
$99,451,177 6550 difference of only $11 ,445;298:97 ` 
| between the. war expenses of a: ocratic and” 

he peace extravagance ofa Whig Administra- | 
The annual expenditures of. Mr.-Polk’s | 


t 
i tian.” 


.than-double-what they- were during one.of e. i 
‘This ratio of increase would have sweèlted the ex- | 
enses of a. year. during .the-war, if the Whigs 
had been in power,-to. near $100,000,000, instead ; 
Lof-less than- $60,000,000 as they were. Whig! 
statesmen (Mr. Webster especially) éstimated the! 

| 


an estimate which, had the-management of the |! 
war been intrusted to’ them, their subsequent | 
reckless expenditures convincingly prave_ they j| 
-wauid have fully reached. They have sought to 
blind the public to.their extravagance by attribu-: 
ting their enormous expenditures to that war, 
-although it had ceased several months before they 


| 


expressed more 


pired} 


.Thus it appears, according to Whig official 
logic, that'the more remote the period after ita ces- 
sation, the greater are the expenses consequent 

“upon a war. ‘Fhe ratio of annual increase since 
this Administration came into power, if the coun- 


' try is so unfortunate as to be subjected to its rule 


for another four years, will, before that period ex- 
ires, bring the annual expenditures- to a sum far 


-larger than it. was during the war, If such is to 


be th pat of a Whig administration during peace, 
it will be a good poney speculation for. the 
country to place” the Democrats in power, even 
should they bring with them intervention and war; 
accompaniments, however,a fear of theencourage- 
ment of which by. any true and prominent Dem- 
ocrat exists only in the morbid imagination. of 
certain Whig journalists; and even by them ig 
for political effect, than because 


Having thus, to the extent of niy ability, shown 
fhe fallacy ofa few, and pef bapo the most {m Adi 
ant- of the arguments and apologies adduced by 
the. President and Secretary of the Treasury, de- 
fense of their policy and acts; having exhibited the 
little reliance to be ‘placed upon their estimates 
and predictions, and shown in their expenditures, 
the character of some of the acts by which they 


entertained. . 


‘seek to strengthen their tariff arguments; and hav-. 


ing probably but very. few minutes left, I propose 
to devote-them to answering more fully the’ inter- 
ruptions of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sran- 
TON,] and to an enumeration. of certain reasons 
afforded by the present condition of the country, 
and especially its mantufactaring and agricultural 
interests for—— _ > DR 

{Here tho banımer fell, the hour haying’ ex- 


3 
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PUBLIC LANDS TO MISSOURI. inipioveniant Indeed, I do not think that there is a priy- 


SPEECH OF.HON. JAMES L. ORR, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
~ In tre. Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 

f February 24,1852. 

The House having under coneideration * A bill 
proposing to grant alternate sections of land to 
the State of Missouri, for the purpose of con- 

- structing a railroad from Hannibal to St. Joseph, 
and from.St. Louis to the western line of Mis- 
gouri” — 2 a - 
Mr. ORR. said: 


~ Mr. Speaxur: I propose submitting a few re-- 


marks upon the bill now before the House for con- || 


sideration. I have examined its provisions with 
great care and attention, and have come to the eori- 


clusion to cast my vote for it. I shall, therefore, . 


proceed to state briefly the reasons which have 
_ Operated upon my mind in-bringing me to that 
conclusion. The first question that is presented 
to the investigation of the House is this: Has the 
Congress the constitutional power to make the 
donations contemplated in this bill? In the Con- 
stitution there is the following clause: — 
«© That Congress shail have power to dispose of and make, 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territoty or 
ether property belonging to the United States.” id 


“I suppose that. the power conferred by.-this 
clause upon the Congress..of the United States is 
as íle; full, and complete, as any other power. 
vested by that-instrument in Congress. And the 


only limitation to that power, in my ‘opinion, is | 


an. implied trust that the Congress, in making 
that disposition of the public Jands, shall dispose 
of them in such a manner as most effectually to 
romote the interests of all the States. Now, this 
ill proposes tọ carry out, as I conceive, the con- 
stitutional power vested in the Congress for dispos- | 
ing of the public lands, I do not think Congress | 
would have the power to give away all 
lic lands; for in. that way the Government would 
not be carrying out this implied trust. By virtue 
of its right-as the proprietor of the-public domain, 
the Government has the right to give away one 
half of the. public lands, located along the line 
of railroads that the remaining half may be en- 
hanced in value. Ts not that a.sound principle? 


of the pub- |; 


tiple more perfectly clear from doubt than this ane is. It | 
does not belong to the category of internal improvements at 
aH. It is not a power claiméd by the Government asa 
government. It belongs to the Government.as a landed 
proprietor. And I will add, that it is not only aright but 
| a duty, andan important duty. Now, what has been con- 


$ 
t 
‘| ing through the- public. lands? Long since, it was agreed 
|: that the grant of alternate sections was a fair contribution- 
\ 
| and from which the United States would be a very great 
‘| gainer. It appears to mẹ to be an. equitable arrangement; 
and E doubt whether, in any case, either of a canal or a. 
railroad passing through the public lands, the United States 


H 
| wiil not be a gainer. ‘To that extent I am prepared to go, 


| on the part of the United States, considéred as a proprietor, | 


[Feb. 24, 


Ho. or Reps. 


| doing be abandoned. no principle. As far ar he could judge 
of the localities, the eanal would be of vast importance. 
The lands iutermediate between the termini would be 
greatly increased in value. As to the railroad he could not 
` express any opinion, but was desirous to see it completed, 
! and for that purpose was willing to grant the desired appro- 


‘| priation, on condition only that the Government should 
| sidered an equitable arrangement between the Government | 
: and the State which may undertake an improvement pass- | 


have the use of it when required for the conveyance of 
stores and troops.?? i 

|, It appears that explanation did not satisfy Mr. 
Niles, and he expressed the conviction that there 
, was no difference at all between voting for the 
|. Cumberland road and for giving alternate sections 
l of tke public lands, Mr. Calhoun replies: 


! “Mr. ©. remarked, in reply, that if the gentleman could 
| not see a distinction between the case of the Cumberland 


t 
ti 


be the road long or short; if it be long, you gain the more; 
| if it be short, you gain the less: and. you contribute in pro- 
portion to your gain.” a . ` i 
i. That is one authority to which [ wish especially 
ito call the attention of membets.from the old 
ii States, who are-disposed: to raise a constitutional 
uestion against this bill, -There is another au- 
| thority, whieh [think will beconsidered 
| side of the House [Democratic] a very high one, 
i| from which I will read. General Gass, in that 
| debate, in presenting the reasons why. he would 
‘ support. the bill, said: - . ; a 
* This biff dees not touch the question-of internal im- 
` - provement atali. It asserts no right on the part of this Gov- 
ernment to tay out a road, or.to regulate the. construction of 
i a road. The Federal Government is à great land-holder; it 
“possesses an extensive public domain; and we have the 
‘|. power, under the Constitution, to dispose-of that domain; 
|;-and a very untimited power it is. The-simple question is, 
| what disposition we may make of the public tands? No one 
will contend for the. doctrine that we cannot give them 
away to a State. As the Senator from Kentucky has said, 
every President has signed bjlls.asserting the principte that 
these lands may be disposed of by the General Government, 
without restriction a8 to the purpose of such disposition. 
We may bestow them for school purposes, or we may bé- 
stow a partion for the purpose of improving the value of the 
rest... What right have you to sit still and see your lands 
growing in value, through the instrumentality af individuals, 
without rendering any.aid in furtherance of that object; It 
is the settlement of the lands that makes theni valuable.” 
General Cass subsequently, in the same debate, 
in reply to a constitutional issue made by the gen- 
ij tleman fform Alabama, [Mr. Bagby.) in a more 
j| poiñted “manner maintained the constitutional 
|| power of Congress to dispose of a portion óf the 
|| pubtic domain to enhance the value of the remain- 
| | Ing portion. . He said: i n 
| “I will answer the Sepator. The General Government 
|| has no power to make any ‘railroad or-canal through any- 
|| State; but the-disposal of a portion of the public domain te 


` 


t 


n this- 


Is it not a correct principle? I do not design | 
entering into an elaborate constitutional argument | 
uron this subject;-but_I will quote some authori- || 


raise the value of the rest, is clearly withia the power of 
this Government.” . . rot 


I find, Mr. Speaker, in the: 15th volume of the 


ties, which may satisfy the minds of gentlemen 
who doubt upan this- point, which are-more can- 
cise and in eat etter than any -argament 
which I might make... To these I desire to call the 
attention especially of the members from the old 
States who seem. to be prejudiced. against this bill, 
because, forsooth, it. does. not provide for 
lands to the old States. 
of Mr. Calhoun. I need not say, Mr. Speaker, 
that his authority with me, has mere weight than 
the authority, of any other statesman living or 
dead. Whether gentlemen agree with Mr. Cal- 
houn in his general views, or not, it will be con-. 
ceded by all, I. suspect, that‘he wag at least a strict 
constructionist of. the Constitation of the United 
States, and that he was the last man who has fig- 
ured'in public life inclined, by his acts, to confer 
upon the General Government greater powers than | 
those which the Constitution p 
debate in 1848 in the Senate, ‘on the bill-making a 
donation of public lands to the State of Illinois, 
Mr. Calhoun participated. He said: 


“The question in this.case is a very simple one. We 
are authorized by the Constitution to dispose of the public ; 
lands. Here is a public improvement, 

State through which it- 


the State, or by individuals in the 

will pass, and by. which the value of the public lands will 

be enhanced. If, then, it will add to the value of our lands, 

onght we not té-cintribute to it? Would we not, as indi- 
novel’ principle. It hax 


viduals, thus act? -This ix not 2 

been acted upon for more.than twenty years. ‘The case of | 
the canal connecting the Mlinois riyer with Lake Michigan 
heré, aĦernata seetions were-given to 


iving | 
The first authority ie that ` 


inly give, In the | 


Projected either by | 


| “ Congressional Glòbe,” another debate upon the 
|| bill granting alternate sections of the public lands 
‘| to the State of. Michigan, in which a number of 
i Senators participated. 1 believe that at that time 


|| the constitutional 
| Calhoun said:  - 


& As far ‘as the Michigan bill was concerned, he under- 
stood the principle was simply giving alternate sections of 
the public Jand for te purpose of enhancing the value of 
the remainder. “Upon this point hé would say that he had 
not the slightest foubt that the Government not omy had 
the right. as proprietor of the public domain, to grant por- 
tions of that domain-for aueh & purpose, but that it was the 
duty of the Government to do so, -The Govemment, in hia 


i 


opinion, onght to be ashamed of allowing their lands’to. be 


State, without 
result. ”?. ERA o~ S , 

On that oceasion, Mr. Niles, in reply to these 
observations, charged Mr. Calhoun with ineonsist- 
ency in voting for that bill, and with-an abandon- 


contributiag in some degree to produce this 


improvement. Mr. Calhoan rep’ 
tor from Connecticut, as follows: vo 

“Hë (Mr, C.).actéd Row on the principfe on which ‘he 
f had acted froin the beginning—a principle perfectly cléar; - 
and not only was it clearly the right-of the Gevernment to- 


lied to the Sena- 


the Governinent to do so. They did not inso doing act in. 
théir-sovereign capacity. The question of internal im- 

provements. was notat all inyoived, but simply that of pra- 
‘ prietorsbip, whether, when anything was done to enhauce. 


is a striking one. 

make a canal: and I suppose I can appeal with confidence 
to the Senators from that State, whether. the lands reserved | 
. to the United States were not disposed of afterwardsteadity? | 
“Mr. Brevse, (in his seat.) Thousands of acres were | 
disposed of, which wontd otherwise never have been sold. A 
"Mr. Cattoun. ‘I have seldom given a vote the | 
result of which gratified me more than the vote which I | 

pre on that perai I hen presided in that chair which 

Occupy, and gave the casting vote.. I taketo + 

self, therefore, some share in the credit of that magnificent 


the value of their lands in the vicinity of the works, they 
Were not called on and bound in good faith to contribute 


something as thé proprietors.” 


He said, further: _ A ee 
“But, in this, and in all cases where a road paseéd 
through the public lands, and application’ was made wher’ 
the work had beeu commenced, and there was a reasonable 
probability that the value of the publie lands would be en- 


Mr. Niles, of- Connecticut, and’ Mr. Bagby, of , 
Alabama, were the only two Senators who raised~; taxed a cent.- 
question. In that-debate Mr. |; 


entianced in value by the exertions and at the cost of a.t 


>Hi 


ment of hig doctrines upon the subject of internal | 


make these grants, but he considered that it was the duty of į 


|) road—a work undertaken by the General Government—and 


_ the case in which the Government, in its proprietary char- 
` acter, contributes to works undertaken by States or indi- 
viduats, he (Mr. O.) could only express his regret. To him 
the difference was as great as that between might and day. 
_ fin the one case there wasem exercise of the right of sov- 
‘| ereignty, in the other simply that of. ownership.” 
° Mr, Speaker, page after. page of authorities 
` equally dear and explicit, from nearly all of our 
. brightest and most conservative statesmen, extend- 
'; ing.through. a period of more than twenty years, 
‘might. be adduced, but I forbear reading further 
uotations lest the House may be wearied. The 
| E peenaa of internal. improvements objected to, 
-as Í understand, by the Republican or Democratic 
| party, is that.where. the Government appropriates 
j money out of the public Treasury for the purpose 
of building roads, or, constructing, canals, in cer- 
i dain localities. In the first place, it is said, truly, 
|| that Congress has no right tolevy money. upon 
rthe people of the United Statés for the purpose 
| of constructing such works... That pawer is not 
' granted by. the Constitution. Conceding, how- 
i ever, that the-Government possessed the power, 
; one of the strong objections, and to my mind an 
“insuperable objection against the exercise. of. it, 
| would be that you. levy money indiscriminately, 
all over the country, upon all of the citizens; and 
in constructing these works of internal improve- 
ment, you benefit sections only.. The-advantage 
would be local merely; certain_ portions -of the 
sountry- would be favored, and others.would .not; 
and it ig, therefore; best to leave. the. construc- 
| tion of these works with the States, who will take 
| care of their own interests in the premises. Their 
| citizens will be taxed for the construction ef those 
| “works, and they will receive the bénefit.accrain, 
| by the taxation for that purpose. But does this 
‘ case come within that principle? Sir, there is not 
‘the most remote analogy.. In the one case, the 
; Government undertakes.the work and pays for it 
: out of the Treasury, tothe injury of every citizen; 
iin the other, lands are given, because those re- 
. tained will be increased in-value in amount equal 
to the whele-before the donation, and no-citizen is 


_ This bill proposes to donate one half of the pub- 
lic lands within six miles,.on either side of the rail- 
| oad, to aid-in the construction of that work... Does 
| this redúce the revenue accruing from the sale of 
; the. public lands into the Treasury of the United 
“Stateg?- Not a farthing; and why? Because the 
bill provides that when you give, away alternate 
i 


sections, that thase ‘reserved to the Government 
“shali be doubled in xalue; and.these which you. are 
haw trying to sell at $125 per-acre, lands which 
have remained unsold-in market fortwenty, thirty, 
| Or forty years, at that price, are:raised in price to 
; $2 50, with the confident assurance, founded upon 
“universal experience, that. those lands will. sell 


|pmore rapidly then, at. that enhanced price, than 


t they do now. at $1 25 acre. IF this was a 
propasition simply to give the alternate sections, 
without those remaining being increased in value, 
or if it reduced the revenue of. the Treasury of 
the United States fromthe sale of the public lands, 
then I admit. the objection of my friend from Ten- 
vessee -[Mr. Jones] would bea valid one. But 
that, objection does not exist to this bill. It is a 
phantom flitting before his imagination. 
` I have ’demonstratéd that nothing is abstracted 
fromthe Treasury by the grants for the construc- 
‘tion-of these works, and that all the resources 
out of which and from which the funds are ta come ” 
into the.Treasury, are not reduced. . If this is 
| #0, how can it be charged that it is involving the 
i Government of the United States in a system of 
-mternal improvements, which has been warred 


i 
| 
1 
i 
i 
| 
| 


| 


hanced, he was in favor of contributing largely, and in sd 


; against by the Republican or Democratic party 
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throughout all ime. My friend from Tennessee 
Mr. Foxes} also in the same speech intimated that 
R was clearly anti-Democratic, as well as uncon- | 
stitutional, What are the facts? Almost every 
one of the present and late leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party have supported bills identical with this 
bill in principle. I believe Mr. Polk, while he was 
a member of Congress here in 1828, voted for a bill 
similar to this, to aid in the construction of canals, 
Mr. McDuffie voted for such bills, as you have 
already heard from some of the gentlemen who 
have preceded me in this debate. General Cass, 
Mr. Dancin: Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, Mr. 
Calhoun, and Mr. Houston, in fact the whole of 
those who are now or were heretofore looked up to 
as the leaders of the Democratic party, have ad- 
vocuted and supported bills identical in principle 
with the bill now upon your table. It is not, 
therefore, anti-Democratic. If you are to form 
its articles of faith from the principles and acts of 
its high priests, you may take the vote by which 
the Illinois bill passed the Senate, or the vote b 
which the Mississippi bill passed, and you will | 
find that a majority of the Democrats voted for it. ' 
Upon the Mississippi bill there were but eight Sen- 
ators, of the entire Senate, who voted against it. I 
think I shall beable to show that this bill, as reported 
by the Committee on Public Lands, is infinitely a 
better bill for this Government than the Mississippi 
bill. J will show when I come to speak of the bill 
itself, that it is not to be scouted from this Hall, 
first, either upon the plea that it is unconstitutional, 
or, second, that it is anti-Republican or anti-Dem- 
ocratic. I do not credit it that either of these 

retexts will be available to drive the bill from this 
Fall: and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
concn does injustice to his own party when 
he makes an imputation of that sort; for Í take it 
that even in this House there is a majority of the 
members of the Democratic party who will vote 
for the bill. 

Having disposed of this constitutional question, 
more by authority than by argument, and having 
also disposed of the question of Democracy, I de- 
sire to direct the attention of the House to the ad- 
vantage which is to result to the Government from 
the ge of these land bills. 


The first is this: It will bring lands into market 
which have been exposed to sale,and have not 
found a purchaser, for thirty years. The road for 
which this identical bill provides a nt passes 
through a portion of the public lands in Missouri 
that have been subject to sale and entry from 
fifteen to twenty-five years. Those lands have 
not been sold, and why? Because they are sit- 
uated so remote from market, so remote from 
navigable waters, so remote from all the conve- 
niences of life, 30 remote from timber—for a large 
part of the land consists of prairies—that per- 
sons have been deterred from occupying and set- 
tling them. Give them the facilities of a railroad; 


give them the opportunity of bringing timber to .. 


these prairies; give them facilities for sending off 


produce to market, and you will find the lands | 
reserved to this Government selling rapidly at $2 50 | 
acre, when they have remained now in market : 
twenty years, not bringing a dollar and a quar- ‘: 


for 


ter per acre. 

his Missouri bill provides for donating alter- 
nate sections of the public lands between the 
towns of Hannibal, on the Mississippi river, and 
St. Joseph, upon the Missouri river. For a dis- 
tance of thirty miles west of the Miesiaippi river 
and an equal space east of the Missouri, the pub- 
lic lands have been taken up, so that, although 
the line of railroad is a long one, yet there are 
sixty miles of that distance where the company 
will not receive an acre of land. The settlements 
there go to illustrate the truth of the theory which 
1 laid down, that when settlers are brought within | 
eonvenient distances of navigable rivers or of rail- 
roads, the public lands are taken up. Where 
these facilities are not convenient, the public lands 


lie idle—are of no sort of use to the States or the ` 


General Government. In many regions of the 


* country there are public lands, as I have already ` 


stated, which have been exposed to sale for many 


years for $1 25 an acre, but remain unsold, and _ 
will remain unsold for fifty years to come, unless » 


improvements of this kind are 
lands brought into market. 


New Serivs—No. (8. 


projected, and the 
i 


hat advantage will the Government derive? . 


value along the line of that road, for 


The Public Lands—Mr. Orr. 
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| I might speak of the lands in Florida. The 

| Committee on Public Lands will report a bill for 
the purpose of constructing a railroad there, ex- 
tending from eighty to one hundred miles in 
length, where there are no settlements at all. In 
my own State, a railroad was constructed from 
Charleston to Hamburg, passing through a pine 
country, where the tand was not worth more than 
from ten to fifty cents per acre. These lands rarely 
founda purchaser because they were valuable only 
as a range. Since the construction of that road, the 
lands have increased in value all along the line of 
the road from ten cents per acre to $2 50 and $5 00 | 
per acre, not for the purpose of cultivation, but on 


account of the valuable timber and the turpentine -: 


these forests afford, the road offering a cheap and 
speedy transit to a market, that the lands have risen 
so much in value. I undertake to say that in Flor- 
ida, the description of lands of which I have been 
speaking, will remain unentered for one hundred 
years, unless some public improvement of this na- 
ture is projected and carried out. The Govern- 
; ment, then, by making these donations, not only 
benefits the States and its citizens, but italso bene- 
fits itself, and brings hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars into the Treasury, which otherwise would not 
be derived from the lands. I suspect when you go 
to the West you will find in many places valuable 
and fertile lands, capable of producing wheat and 
cornand cotton, which are not entered at $1 25 per 
acre. And why? ‘Because they have not facilities » 
. for market. The increase in value of land in the | 
new States, consequent upon the construction of 
works of internal improvement, will be greater than 
ia the old States. Andwhy? Becausethe land of 
the new States is better, the soil more fertile, and 
consequently the production greater. [tis a virgin 
soil, better than that of the Atlantic slope. I do 
not believe, from all my knowledge of geography, 
that there is a country upon the face of the earth 
that has such an extent of rich lands as the Mis- 
sissippi valley—lands that will produce from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred pounds of cotton per 
acre, and from sixty to seventy bushels of corn. 
Give the cotton planter or the farmer facilities 
for market, and is he not better able to pay $2 50 
pe acre than he would $1 25 for land which was . 
orty or fifty miles from market, and where his 
corn would not be worth more than five or ten cents 
a bushel, and the cost of transporting cotton or 
tobacco or flour from one half to one cent per 
ound? The committee have assumed, in framing 
this bill, that, as a general rule, the lands lying 
within six miles on both sides of a railroad will 
certainly increase in value 100 per cent. I think 
I can bring some testimony here which might 
satisfy the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] 
that the construction of railroads increase the price 
of lands, and that greatly. I desire to state, (and 


if I do not state the fact correctly I hope the gentle- ` 


_ man will correct me,) that in the Cherokee coun- 
try, a region that twelve years ago had no facili- 
ties for market at all, their corn was not worth 
| more than ten or twelve cents per bushel; and but 
little cotton was raised in consequence of the enor- 
mous cost of transporting it by land carriage to mar- 


and thriving population, and the former forests have 
been converted into beautiful, productive, and prof- 
i itable farms. The State of Georgia constructed 


| a road there; and in a conversation with an intel- 


ligent gentleman from that country, a day or two 
ago, he said to me, that the lands ad increased in 
thirty miles 
on both sides, from 100 to 2,000 per cent. The 
committee assumed that land lying along the lines 


i 


of these roads for six miles would certainly in- |! 


crease in value 100 percent. In many instances, 
‘I have no doubt it will greatly exceed 100 per 

cent. and reach 500 per cent., and in some favorite 

localities reach even 1,000 percent. But six miles 

is assumed by the committee as the distance upon 
: the average on either side, and that the increase in 
value will at least reach 100 percent. I think the 
settlers in the new States ought to be liberally | 
treated by this Government, for it requires a bold | 
and enterprising man to give up and renounce all i 
the conveniences and luxuries to be met with in 
the old States—to take leave of the home of his 
childhood, the friends of his youth, and the com- 
panions of his maturer years, to plunge into a west- 


I 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


| Go 


i 


ket. That country now teems with an industrious |' ; ¢ 
' the forest is exterminated, and during the whole of 


ernforest. All this requires courageand enterprise. | 


| These people deserve generous consideration from 
| the Government, and are especially entitled to re- 
: ceiveit, when the Government does not injureitself 
or the otherStates of the Confederacy by extending 
it. They have but little capital there, and that is 
one reason why these donations should be made. 
W hen personsemigrate to the West or Southwest, 
as ageneralrule,all the capital they carry with them 
is their industry and enterprise. If you give them 
these lands, so as to enable them to purchase iron 
for the construction of roads to be realized by a 
sale of the land, their industry will accomplish the 
balance. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a few re- 
marks upon some of the details of this bill. It is 
' provided that where the lands have been taken u 

within the six miles by entry, the company stall 
be allowed to go a distance of fifteen miles for the 
. purpose of making up this quota. Well, that 
. feature, I am free to acknowledge, did not meet 
my approbation fully, but [ have waived the 
objection. The Government is amply compensa- 
ted by allowing this extension from six to fifteen 
. miles. In the first place, it is provided that the 
mails shall be carried over these roads, not at 
such prices as the company and the Government 
shall agree upon, but at such price as Congress 
shall fix—leaving it absolutely under the control 
of Congress. I suppose every gentleman on this 
floor familiar with the operations of the Post Office 
Department, knows the difficulties that are encoun- 
tered now by the Postmaster General in making 
contracts for carrying the mails over the railroads 
ofthe country. ‘There is scarcely a railroad com- 
pany in the United States that does not avail itself 
of the opportunity presented, to extort from the 
verninent la compensation for the transport- 
| ation of the mailettian it is justly entitled to. But 
| by this bill you‘reserve tu yotirselves the right to 
| say at what price the mails shall be carried. That 
‘is one great point gained. The distance from St. 
‘Joseph to Hannibal is about two hundred miles, 
and the cost of transporting a heavy mail, being 
within the first class, over a railroad Gana those 
two places would be $300 per mile. There would 
be $60,000 paid out by the Government for the 
transportation of the mails over that road for one 
single year. That is more than it is worth; and 
Congress by adopting this policy can apply a cor- 
rective, and vote to these railroad companies a fair 
compensation. But there is another advantage to 
the Government in this bill, which was not inclu- 
ded in the Mississippi bill or inthe first Hlinois bill. 
' Tt is this: the bill provides that the troops of the 
United States shall be transported over these roads 
throughout all time without charge; and also that 
munitions of war, and property of the United States 
i every description, shall be transported free of 
charge. 

Now look at this Missouri road. It points in 
the very direction which you are compelled to go 
in traveling to Utah, New Mexico, Oregon, and 
‘California.’ And again let me ask gentlemen, how 
long are youto have ab Indian frontier between 
those remote States and Territories on the Pacific 
l and the western border of Missouri? It will be, 
perhaps, a hundred years before the red man of 


' that time it will be necessary for the Government 
i to keep up troops and stations upon the frontier 
to guard against the incursions which these In- 
dians may make. i 

Now take the transportation of the mails and 
public property over these roads for fifty years’ 
time, and Í venture the assertion that it will pa 

ou an interest of thirty per cent. upon every dol- 
ar’s worth of land that you donate to these com- 
poni Hage an interest of fifty per cent. upon 
every dollar. : 

Here let me say, that all the bills that the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands have determined to report 
to this House are bills of a national character—- 
are bills which, if passed, will be of infinite service 
to this Government in time of peace, in the trans- 
portation of the mails and public property, and in 
time of war in the transportation of troops and 
munitions of war. 

Well, sir, there is another clause in this bill 
which was in none of the bills previously passed, 
and it is one which should commend itself to the 
favorable consideration of all the members of this 
House. It is this: the donation is made, not ta 
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the companies, but to theState, upon condition that 
the State shall faithfully appropriate the fund for 
the benefit of the particular companies. But the 
question may be started, how are you to guard 
against an abuse on the part of the State? It may 
be asked, what if the State sells these lands and 

ckets the money? Well, we guard against that 
effectually. l 
the road has been surveyed, and the certificate for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall order that twenty miles 


of the road may be sold, and when that twenty . 


miles has been sold, no other land along the route 
of the road shall be brought into market, or be 
subject to sale, until the Secretary of the Interior 
has a certificate from the Governor of the State 
to which the donation is made, that twenty miles 
of that identical road have been completed. When 
the certificate is received then the Secretary of the 
Interior will direct that another twenty miles may 
be sold, and so on until the whole work is construct- 
ed. So that the only fraud—if the State was dis- 
posed to practice fraud, and I hardly suppose that 
any State of this Union would do it—that could be 
practiced, could not extend to a greater amount 
than one hundred and twenty sections of land. 


We provide in this bill that when 


SENATE, 


this discussion sufficiently evince that the debate 
ought to be terminated. I represent, in part, one of 
the States most deeply interested in this question; 
I shall confine myself, however, to some general 
: remarks, rather in answer to suggestions and diffi- 
culties that have been made, than by way of en- 
': tering into the general question itself. It has 


i 
| 
| 


already been long and ably discussed; and I must || 


| Say, that my own State has had full justice done | 
`. to its feelings and its interests on this subject by the |, 
“ speech, to which the Senate listened with so much | 


Fetcu.] 
Mr. President, this is an old contest. 
` we have fought it every session since I have been 
in Congress. The contest, however, is still going 
‘on; but the mode of warfare is changed. The tac- 
tics have undergone an entirealteration. At first, 
the question made against us was, the power of 


f is entirely given up. Not only is the power gen- 
| erally conceded, but a proposition is made to ex- 
: tend the principle to the other States of the Union 
' which have no public lands within their limits. I 
' do not now speak of the question of. distribution; 


Congress to make theseappropriations. Now, that |! 


attention and interest, of my colleague, [Mr. |, 


precisely that right which we are now called upon 
to exercise. Very few contend—I believe the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] did 
in some measure contend—that these roadsdo not 
increase the value of the land. All experience 
shows that they do increase it; and therefore, in 
making this disposition, that important object is 
effected. It is not only a right, but it is also a 
duty. It isa moral duty, incumbent upon the 
Congress of the United States, to make this dis- 
position of the public land. And why? You are 
an immense land-owner; you hold an extensive 


: public domain; it is valueless in a state of nature. 
I think `. y 


ou say itis worth $1 25 an acre; but it is worth 
nothing like it. It is really worth but little at first; 
but the land becomes valuable by the labor of the 
community. Now, ought you to see that value 


` given to it by the labor and enterprise of others, 


by the progress of settlements, by the privations 
and exposures to which the settlers are incident, 


‘and stand still, with your arms folded, doing noth- 
| ing yourself? Is it what any just man would do? 
- No, sir; there is no landholder in the world who 


' but my honorable friend from Kentucky has sug- . 


This bill does not, as some of the bills formerly |: gested that we have a right to make roads in other 
did, establish the relation of debtor and creditor 7 States, with a view to increase the value of our 
between the State and this Government. In the |’ property in the new States, by the additional busi- | 
bills passed some years ago, it was provided that || ness that such roads would bring. This is one of 

-if the State sold the lands and did not construct | the best evidences of progress that I have seen in 
the road, it should refund to the Treasury of the | my honorable friend. It is going beyond any 
United States whatever money it had received, || doctrine that we have heretofore maintained on 
a relation which never should be created between || this subject. We have confined the right of Con- | 
the Federal and State governments—if for no other | gress within the limits of its own territory, witha 
reason than the universal dependence of the debtor |, view to increase the value of the land there. But 


on the whims and caprice of the creditor. 

Now, with all these advantages, what good ob- 
jection can exist to making these donations? It 
does not cost you a farthing. It does not abstract 
any revenue from the Federal Treasury. It does 
not reduce the resources of the Treasury at all. 
All experience demonstrates that when you have 


constructed these railroads, the lands through | 


which they pass will sell more readily for $2 50 
an acre than they will for $1 25 per acre without 
the railroads. 
constitutional difficulties being removed—looking 


to the great advantage which you can render to | 


these States, and to the inhabitants of these States— 
looking to the immense boon that you can give to 


them without impoverishing yourselves—I ask, ` 


what good reason can be given for not passing the 
bill and making the donation? 

We ask that the bill shall be put upon its pas- 
mpe now, without going to the Committee of the 

hole on the state of the Union. Those mem- 
bers who are at all familiar with proceedings here 
know, if I may be allowed to apply a quotation 
that is used upon more solemn occasions, that 
when a bill is sent from this House to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
unless it is a universal favorite or an appropria- 
tion bill, it has gone to ‘* that undiscovered country 
from whose bourn no traveler ever returns.” 
Every member who has had any experience here 
knows this to be the fact. 

Ihave now, I believe, presented most of the 
views of this matter that I desired to present, and 
all I have to say in conclusion is, that I trust the 
House will deal liberally and generously towards 


our fair daughters of the West, and I have no | 
doubt that we shall never have cause to be ashamed K 


of or to repudiate them. 


GRANT OF LAND TO IOWA. 


SPEECHES OF 


MR. CASS, MR. DOWNS, AND MR.. 


BRODHEAD, 
In rue Senare, March 15, 1852. 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the ` 


consideration of the bill granting the right of way and ma- 


king a grant of land to the State of Iowa to aid 1n the con- ic 


struction of certain railroads in said State, the pending 
question being‘on the amendment of Mr. UnpERWoop. 

, Mr. CASS said: Mr. President, I have no de- 
sign to detain the Senate lon upon the subject. 
I have no design to enter into the general question. 
The empty seats that have marked the progress of 


ith this view of the case—the | 


same appropriations elsewhere, for the indirect 
benefit which will result from them. 


| denied the constitutional right of Congress to 
make these appropriations. oT think the honorable 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Hunrer] made that 
objection, It has often been gone into, and lies, 
j| in fact, in a nut-shell. I shall say a few words 
, upon the subject. The attempt has been made to 
confound this with the doctrine of internal im- 
, provements—with a general system upon that 
, Subject, which would enable Congress to penetrate 
| into every portion of this Union, and make roads 
i; and canals, and improve harbors and rivers where- 
ever they please. hence does that power come? 
_ Sir, if it come at all, it must come from the Con- 


sign to it any specific limit. In its practical appli- 
cation, it opens a very wide field of controversy. 
But what is this question? It is the power of Con- 

| gress to make improvements on its own land. 
| Whence does it originate? From the provision 
|| of the Constitution which gives to Congress the 
|| power to dispose of the public property. You will 
observe, sir, that, in the clause, the word “ sell’? 

| is carefully omitted. To Congress is given the 
i| general power to dispose of the public lands; and, 
| under that general pones, any ehini coming fairly 
j; within the scope of the grant. Under the general 
,| power af disposition of the public lands, Congress 
'| may exercise any power coming legitimately with- 
` in the a of the grant. From the time of Gen- 
eral Washington’s day to our own, this power 


I think that but one gentleman on this floor has | 


my friend now contends that we may make the | 


| stitution, That is the general question of internal | 
| improvements, It has had many Jatitudinarian | 
, constructions; and frequently it is difficult to as- ` 


has been exercised. Early in his administration, - 


i an appropriation was made of three tracts of land, | 


| as my honorable friend from Kentucky well 


'. Lancaster now is; and one opposite Chillicothe, to 
open a road through the then 
from Wheeling to Limestone. So early, then, as 
the commencement of General Washington’s ad- 
: ministration, the system began. The power of 


|| position of it, was then fairly conceded and under- 
stood; and it has been 
|. Territory of the Union. 
vongress has the right to do this, because it has a 

` right to increage ‘the value of its property—the 
l right that any other great land-owner would have. 
| Every land-owner has often an interest in giving 
| away a portion of his pro 
, town lots for instance, and in doing many other 
acts to Increase the value of his lands. And it is 


i 


would pursue such a course. I repeat, it is the 
rogress of settlement, it is the establishment of 
aw, the opening of roads, the building of court- 


` houses, the erection of private dwellings; it is alt 
_ the machinery of civil society that gives value to 


your land, by inviting settlements upon your 


, property, by enabling you to sell that which you 


could not otherwise sell. To this it is your moral 
duty to make a reasonable contribution, in conse- 


| quence of the value that you derive from it. That 


is, in short, my view of the right of Congress, and 
of the duty of Congress, to make these dispositions 
of the public domain. 

A good deal has been said here about what Con- 
gress has done for the Territories. It is said that 


| you have supported the Territories, that you have 
|| madeappropriations for their governments. Why, 


what have you done? For a series of years you 
paid a governor, three judges, and a secre sin 
the respective Territories: and you appropriated 
for them about $7,000 annually. How came you 
todo this? Was it a boon? No,sir; it was no 
boon at all. You controlled the legislation of the 
Territories; you appointed their principal officers, 


| and indirectly, through the governor, almost every 


other officer. You allowed them no vote in Con- 
gress—no political weight in your country. You 
allowed them to send an agent or delegate here to 
represent their grievances, but without the power 


| of efficient action. These are the powers you gave, 


and these are the ends for which you gave them. 
You kept the principal control in your own hands, 
for which you gave them $7,000 a year, and this 
is one of your boasted boons! In this day it is 


| Magnified into-an extensive grant by Congress in 


favor of the Territories. Subsequently, indeed, in 
some Territories, during a part of the period of the 
existence of their territorial governments, you 
aid their 'Ferritorial Legislatures. But, after all, 
it depended upon the same principle, because the 
contro} of their government was held. by you, its 
operations, in fact, executed by you. Surely you 
would not thus contro! their government, and 
then require them to pay the whole expense of it. 
lt would certainly be an injustice of which no 
fair legislature would be guilty. 
Gentlemen will recollect another fact. In the 


| Old States, a vast portion of the labor that has been 
' done for the ave 


has been done by pre- 


t 
ceding generations. There, houses have been 


‘built; there, roads have been made, churches 


d e . have been constructed, bridges have been con- 
© knows: one where Zanesville now is; one where ` 


structed, and a vast forest has been felled. There, 


S l _ a large portion of the labor required to put the 
sitthwest Territory ` 


. country in the condition in which it now is has 


been done by a past generation. All this has to 


., be done in the West by the present generation— 


practiced in almost every _ 
We all understand that. :. 


I ; 5 of .. by the settler who enters that immense forest and 
: Improving the land, in order to make a better dis- . 


: sets himself down with his family to occupy a 


i 


'; litt'e nook in a world to vegetate on, and to prepare 


it by his labor for the support of his family. 1 
have had some experience, and I will say that the 


| man who goes into battle does not display half the 


| 


erty; in giving away |, ends but with his life. 


| 


eourage that a settler does, who with a famil 

around him goes into the forest and almost with: 
his axe alone commences a labor which scarcely 
No man who does not 
Know that country can realize the privations and 
the exposures to which every settler is liable. No 
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triumph so great has ever been achieved as in this || erty? I can teli you in a very few words. In my | year of our political independence. How was 
conflict in our country between man and nature. || own State how does the account stand? There |. this done? Wasita faircontract? Thecontract 


lı commenced at the Beach of Jamestown and i! 


the Rock of Plymouth, where its labors were in- 
errupia only by the surges of the Adantic, and 
it will go on ull the last echo of the woodman `s 
axe dies away amid the su of the Pacific. 
One of the must marvelous things attendinz this 
whole process of settlement, is the time within 
which it has been effected. It resembles rather 
the ficuons of an Eastern imagination; rather the 
deeda wrought by the lamp of Aladdin, than the 
sober realities of actual lite. Why, itis half a 
century since I myself crossed the Ohio river. 
What was there then? One Territory and a few 
thouaand peuple. Now, there are there five States 
and five millions of people. In the whole progress 
of man upon this globe, was there ever such an in- 
stance of human exertion as this? And it is yet 
going on. lt has been achieved by labor—by per- 
severing, triumphant labor. Itis a lesson, not only 
for ourselves, but for the world, to prove the value 
of labor to a community. Wejl, now, as Mr. Cal- 
houn said with equal force and truth in the re- 
marks quoted the other day by the honorable Sen- 
ator from lowa, (Mr. Doner ]}—is this Government 
to speculate upon all this work of toil and trial— 
is this Government to sit still and reap all the ad- 
vantage and do nothing? Mr. Calhoun then said: 

“ Upon this point he would eay that he had not the slight- 
est doubt that the Government not only had the right, as 
proprietar of the public domain, to grant portions of that 
domain for such a purpose, but that it was the duty of the 
Government to do so. The Government, in his opinion, 
Ought to be axhamed of allowing their lands to be enhanced 
ia value by the exertions and at the cost of a State, witb- 
out coatributing in some degree to produce this result.” 

I have already said that you have fixed your 
nominal price at $1 25 per acre. That is your 
statutory price; but it is no price at all. Itisa 
mere artificial, overrated estimate that you put 
upon the lands yourselves, without the slightest 
reference to its power of sale. How does it reach 
that price? BY the exertions of the settler; by 
the progress of settlement; and by all those de- 
sirable accompaniments, which mark the progress 
of civilization and lead others to join the great 
current of emigration. That is the way it attains 
your statutory value. I am not going to detain 
the Senate with many calculations. I am not 


ing much into the subject; but, as I before ob- || 
ce on A i what did the States give up for that paitry con- | 


served, there are some general views which I must 
ask leave to present. he amount of land, which 
had been in market from ten to thirty years, is 
154,675,000 acres, of which there has been sold 
76,300,000 acres; leaving unsold 78,375,000; mak- 
ing, on an average, twenty years to effect these 
es. This is worth, at your minimum price, al- 
most $100,000,000—the value of property which 
yet remains on your handszand God knows how 
much longer it will be in market before it will be 
sold. Twent O, according to your . 
price, this land was valu 


bad business, for it is yet on hand. 
sold now, which it cannot be, it would show that 
the value of the land twenty years ago was some- 


thing like fifty cents per acre, instead of being $1 25, 


as you estimate it. It must be recollected that the 


value of ya land is made up of two elements— , 
It is not merely the price that ' 
zou put upon the land which fixes its value, ; 


price and time. 


it. 
now its fair value; or if you add the interest for a. 
given period it is its fair value; but if you offer 
property for sale now at a given price, and cannot 


get that price for fifty or sixty years, it is very 
evident, that you have asked too much for your 
property. It is entirely a false calculation for this 


country to suppose that its national domain is 

worth $1 25 per acre, or one half of that sum. 

That is distinctly shown by what I have already 

stated, for you have been in market with your | 
property for sixty years, and have not sold one 

third of what you possessed. 


- what has the great Jandhoider done? What 


art 
has he taken in all this progress I have described? | } i 
'i yielded his birth-right to the younger. It is the :, 
‘| merest mess of 


‘What has been the boon he has really offered? 
In other words, what has been the fair considera- 
tion he has actually paid for the benefits he has re- | 
ceived from the labors and privations of others, | 
which have given an additional value to his prop- | 


. space. 


_ erty belonging to the country; and as such, 
; toall the ex 


at $125 per acre. Ifit 
was worth that sum at ikat time, you have made a | 
If it could be `: 
j! the East, from the simple fact I have already 


, in the West. 


at it is the time within which you can sell : 
If you can sell land now for $1 25, that is 


In the meantime, | 


has been granted to Michigan, independent of the 


, school landa, little more than 500,000 acres. That : 
: is, you have granted to that State about one and ` 
a half per cent. of your property as a full consid- ` 


erauon for the improvements that have doubled, 
and trebled, and quadrupled its value. And that 
ig all you have done. lilinois, which has received 
the largest grant, has got about seven per cent.; 
and the average, so far as | have been able to 
ascertain it by a cursory examination of the sub- 
ject, for all the new States, is about three and a 
half per cent. of the amount of your own prop- 
erty. That is the only contribution you have 
made. 
great work of progress, that has given to you an 
empire in the Western country. I desire to 
know—I wish any gentleman would tell ine, if he 


can, if there is or ever was another Government | 


on the face of this globe that has done so little? 
Why France, and England, and Spain, the na- 


` tions which preceded us in the occupation of this 
' country, all gave their lands away gratuitously, ' 


and considered they were rewarded by the prog- 
ress of settlement, and the increased advantages 
as to power and wealth thereby given to them. 
Many of the States have adopted the same princi- 
ple; but we have held on with the clutch of a 
miser, giving lite; and when we do give, grum- 
bling much. That has been the history of our 
territorial liberality. 

Besides the land, gentlemen say they have given 
us five per cent. of the net proceeds of the sales; 
but for what? 


cent.? Why, you have given it in order to ex- 
empt your property from State taxation, from 
paying your share of the expenses of the Govern- 
ment; and what was that exemption worth? I 
will tell you in a very few words. No man 
doubts that if the lands were private property, 
they would be liable to taxation. That is the 


indefeasible right of the State governments. The | 


rop- 
iable 
nses incident to the government of 


t right has been abandoned by all 


land would be part of the general stock of p 


society. T 


i the new States; and what have they got for it? 


They have got five per cent. upon the sales. And 


sideration? I will tell you what Michigan has 
given up. She has within her limits more than 
25,000,000 acres belonging to the United States. 


At $1 25 per acre, a tax of one per cent on this `; 
roperty would give annually $312,000; atone dol- | 
lee per acre, it would give $250,000; and at fifty | 


cents per acre, it would give $125,000. Iam not 


going into the question of the amount of taxes | 
: in the western country. Gentlemen will recollect 


that these taxes consist of State, county, and 
township, and, in many instances, corporation 
taxes. They will recollect that these are levied 
for many objects that do not necessarily arise in 


stated, that much of the work which in the East 
has already been done, is now doing or to bedone 
I have no doubt, that the average 
taxation is gona one per cent. 


rate, and we have seen the result. What do you 


have seen to $180,000. And if you put the prop- 


. erty, as I have stated, only at fifty cents per acre, 
: she would have been entitled to. $125, 
‘ num from taxation. Putting it at yourown value, 
| she would have been entitled to $312,000 annually. 
i Her actual annual 


per an- 


receipts will average but little 
more than some $10,000 if the whole of $180,000, 
is spread over all the time since her admission into 


the Union. ane 3 ! 
Never was such fair inheritance bartered for || 
| such a consideration, since the memorable con- ;: 


tract between the sons of Isaac, by which the elder 


ottage ever given for such a con- 
sideration. We have gotin Michigan $180,000 for 
the whole time we have been a State, when we 
might have had that amount, and more too, every 


It is the only part you have taken in this : 


The mater lies in a very short , 
For what have we received this five per | 


of Jacob and his brother was only an improvident 
one. Each party knew what his rights were; and 
one sacrificed his own for a mess of pottage—a 
great estate for an agreeable dish. Still he had his 
choice, and only himself to blame. But we had 
-no such choice. You laid down certain conditions, 
and called them articles of compact, and told us 
that if we agreed to them, we might come into the 
Union; butif wedid not, we should remain where 
_ we were for an indefinite period of time—in a state 
| of colonial vassalage. e had nothing else to do 
| but to accept your offer. The bargain was all on 
- one side. You had the strong arm; and you laid 
down the only terms by which we were to escape 
` from a state of thraldom, and enter into political 
life—one of the dearest aspirations of the A meri- 
can heart. That was the condition in which you 
laced us. Let me ask my friend from Iowa, the 
enators from Missouri, or the Senators from an 


‘| new State of this Union, whether they believe thatif 
; this were an open question, and if the parties stood 


in the same relation of equality, in which all men 
: ought to stand who have a fair bargain pending 
between them, do they believe that one single State 
would deign to make such an arrangement? No; 
not one of them would thus betray their interest 
and forfeit their self respect. It is not a bargain 
atall. I repeat, itis all on yoursile, You make 
the bargain yourselves, and take all the advantage 
‘of it; and throw it up at us and say: ‘ We have 


` madean api sae with you, and you get five per 


cent. by it.”” Well, you have made such an arrange- 
ment. „But I = re arte I will ao carry Hee 
my comparison, but I will only say, that it is su 
pie ment. as the stron te nake withthe 
weak. Then you have givep us three and a half 
per cent. of your property to carry on this great 
| work of improvement, from which you have 
reaped such immense financial advantages. And 


' you have given us five per cent. for exempting 


: your property from taxation. That is precisely 
the statement, the debtor and creditor account, be- 
' tween this Government and the new States. 

| I wish the honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
i Dawson] were here; but he is not, and I am 
i obliged to go on with my remarks, which now 


But assume that : 
‘ary, inflexible one? Notatall. With an unciv- 
think Michigan has received for this relinquish- ': 
ment? She has received five per cent. of the net | 

roceeds of the sales of the public lands within | 

er limits; and that, since she has been admitted | 
.! into the Union, has amounted by the last returns I 


| connect themselves with his observations. Be- 
fore, however, I proceed, allow me to observe, 
generally, that a good deal has been said about 
- the cost of the public lands; and on the debtor side 
there has been brought in the purchase of Louis- 


i; iana and of Florida, the Indian wars, and various 


expenses of that kind. Are these fair items in 
such a charge? Did we buy Louisiana or Flor- 
ida for the value of the land? Were not those 
States worth double and triple the amount paid 
for them as possessions only, to protect the weak 
and A i parts of the country ?. It was es- 
sential to the integrity of the Union. No con- 
‘ sideration in.relation ta the value of the lands ever 
entered into the minds of the purchasers. The 
statesmen who conducted and concluded these 
arrangements, were influenced by much higher 
considerations. 

Again, with respect to Indian wars: Do you 
. believe, Mr. President, you would have had no 
Indian wars if your boundary had been a station- 


ilized foe in contact with you, it is utterly impos- 
sible that you can protect your settlers without 
being involved in almost contjqual wars. It seems 
to be a necessary state of things between civil- 
, ized and uncivilized man. Let me tell you, there 
| is one element in Indian life, which renders war 
| an inevitable part of their policy. No young In- 
| dian man can strike the war post or recite his 


|! deeds, which is essential to Indian honor, unless 


| he has dipped his hands in blood; and if he cannot 
‘find a red man for this bloody ablution, he must 
: find a white one. Therefore it is, that the institu- 
i tions of the Indians themselves necessarily lead 
them to war. : , 

And although our continued progress has at 
times been resisted, and has no doubt been among 
: the causes of war, still the conflicts of blood would 
have gone on under any circumstances. The In- 

dians would have hung about our settlements, 
| and frequent collisions would have been inevitable. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Daw- 
son] took a very strange view of some of these 
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questions. He must have looked at them through | 
a very curious medium, alternately diminishing 
and exaggerating them in a very singular manner. 
He told you that the land on the line of the Hli- 
nois railroad was worth $10 per acre. He told | 
you that the amount received by the Government | 
from the sales of land in Alabama and Mississippi 
was $100,000,000, when we all know that it has | 
not amounted to much more than $30,000,000. 
He calculated that the cost of these roads, together | 


2,700,000 acres; and, consequently, this sum at 
| $27,000.000. Now, this is a most extraordinary 
‘ calculation, and is in direct contradiction to the 
assumption already made by the honorable Sena- 
| tor. If that road raises the value of the land in Illi- 
| noisto $10 per acre, it will be one of the best finan- 
| cial operations that the Government ever entered 
‘into. I defy you to point out an instance where 
| the Rothschilds’ or the Barings’ ever made a bet- 
| ter operation; for you must recollect that if lli- 


with the engines and cars to be put upon them, at | 
$10,000 per mile, an amount utterly insufficient | 
to make a railroad in any part of the Union. He- 
told you that you had given to Illinois $27,000,000. ; 
These seem to be among the objects at which the ; 
honorable Senator looked, and certainly, according | 


| nois gets $10 per acre for her lands, we can also | 
get $10 per acre for the reserved lands along the , 
line. he whole land granted and reserved is | 

, 5,400,000 acres, estimating its selling value at $1 

| peracre, and it was not worth that, you gave to Illi- 
nois $2,700,000, which hasincreased to $27,000,000 


Chamber can bear evidence to the truth of this 
statement. All have seen with what perseverance 
and ability the bill has been urged; how every fact 
connected with it has been laid before us; and all 
know as well as I do, that not one instant of time 
has been lost in consequence of any remissness on 
the part of these gentlemen. 

It is obvious from the discussions, which annu- 


| ally take place in Congress, and from the increased 


zeal, and, I may add, discordant opinions, which 
_mark the progress of this great question of the 
` public lands, that some fundamental change must 


‘| tion. 
| cally different. On the one hand, with a large 


. to my conception, they must have loomed up to; and you have retained a quantity of land, in the | 


his vision in a most extraordinary manner. 
seemed to suppose that there was some actual, ex- 

isting line up to which a given road might add 

value to the land, but that if you passed beyond 
that boundary, no such effect would be felt. He 
spoke first of the six miles, and then of the fifteen 
miles; but the honorable Senator forgot, that a 
great railroad becomes an artery, and that not only 
the lands along it and near it derive additional 
value from its construction, but that this value ex- 
tends for a great distance. It is hard to tell how 
far the benefits of such aroad may reach. It in- 
creases the price of land within a great distance. 
Every man in the West knows that perfectly well. 
You might as well attempt to confine the value of 
the Ohio river to the country within fifteen miles 
of it, as to limit the value of a great railroad by 
such a line. There is no established limitation. 
It depends on the nature of the country. The 
road may be felt for fifty miles. It may be felt for 
a hundred miles, for it may give to the settlers 
within those limits the means of reaching a mar- 
ket, which they would not otherwise have, and 

plone which their produce might rot upon their 

ands. 

The error of the honorable’ gentleman in rela- 
tion to another point, is in losing sight of this very 
consideration, that the value of the land does not 
consist in price only, but in price and time. You 
estimate land to-day at $1 25 an acre; but ifit re- 
mains for an indefinite period unsold, that is not its 
present value, but its value at the time it is sold, 


1 


as I have already explained. If you make an m- || 


porma running through it, by which it may 
sold withina reasonable period, you enhance 
its value. You raise the price by securing prompt 


payment instead of extending it over an uncer- |! g 
tain period, no one knows how long. The hon- | 


orable Senator entirely lost sight of this consid- 
eration. 

If I understand the honorable gentleman, he ob- 
jected to one of these roads, because the pard 


through which it was to run was too much settled; || 


and he objected to the other, because it was not 
settled enough. Where the medium is between 
too much and too little, so as to be precisely fitted 
for a road, he has not told us. I should be glad to 
learn it. There is another very obvious consider- 
ation,-and it is this: That if the road passes 
through a country, which is a good deal settled, 
and where much of the land has been sold, the 
less is the grant which is made. This state of 
things carries with it its own corrective. If the 
whole country is unsettled, the grant is the larger, | 
and the Government will get a larger value in the | 
rise of its own property. Its advantages are pre- 
cisely in proportion to the amount of land whish 
it holds. Why, we all know—there is no man 
here, and especially no man from the West—who | 
does not know that you cannot run aroad through 
any portion of that country, which will not im- | 
mediately render the land valuable, and soon in- 
crease its value to a considerable extent. | 
The honorable Senator speaks of one of the | 
roads running through the heart of an unsettled | 
country. That is the very reason why we ought to ` 
make it. If we cannot now sell the land, we: 
should, by making this road, do much towards sell- | 
Ing it. And all experience shows, that by the es- 
tablishment of these roads, the sale of the land | 
follows, as necessarily as cause follows effect. | 
The honorable Senator went on to say that we | 
had given to Illinois $27,000,000; and the basis at 
his calculation was this: he estimated the land of 
#10 per acre, and said that we had given to Illinois 


you have thus made $21,600,000, for yourselves, 
and have, besides that, increased tothe amount I | 
have stated the property of one of theStates of the 
|! Union. Carry out all these projects, and go on 
:, with the system hereafter, an > 
:' Midas, you will turn to gold your whole national 
* domain. But he is entirely in error as to the basis 
of his calculation. I have caused an estimate upon 
this subject to be prepared: I will not read it; but 
the result of the calculati 


i‘ ket is twenty years; and during all that time it has 
, been liable to purchaseat $1 25 per acre, and wasleft 
unsold. Now, by some magical process you have 
made that land, according to the calculation of the 
| gentleman, worth $10 per acre; and yet heis unwill- 
Ing to transfer this operation to other States, whereit 
would be necessarily attended with the same result. 
But there has been no such value given to it. It 
i is an entire misapprehension. It is very easy to 
| test the matter. The honorable gentleman has 
only to propose, that this land shall be offered at 
; public sale as suggested by the Senator from Mis- 
gouri, [Mr. Geyer,]and he can command the real 
value of the property. That value will then go to 
no speculator. It will.go to the public Treasury. 
| If you adopt that principle and carry it through, it 


on is this, that the average | 
time within which this very land has been in mar- : 


h 


will give you precisely the value of the property: 
If the gentleman’s estimate is just, it will put into | 
our Treasury the large sum 1 have mentioned. | 
he experiment will show how far his calculation 
iscorrect. If theresultis confirmed, we shall soon 
|| have a surcharged Treasury; if it is not a true one, 
ji the main principle of his objection to the bill is 
one. 


| farther. I will merely remark, that with respect 
; to these particular roads in Iowa, my own per- 
| sonal knowledge of the route is quite limited. I 
have been through that country, but it was lon 

o. It was before the white man had established 
| himself there. And a more beautiful country the 
; sun never shown upon. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. It is twenty-five years 
ago, sir, since you came in a canoe along the Mis- 
sissippi. I saw you then. 

Mr. CASS. I was there twice,and both times 
in that aboriginal conveyance. There are two 
roads running nearly at right angles—one along 

| the Mississippi, and one penetrating West. Both 
i lead to your own lands. Both will conduct set- 


! tlers precisely where you want them. The one | 


running West will be of great importance to you, 


ere hone cee in the system of their administra- 
e cannot go on with pretensions so radi- 


erty in many of the new 


porion of the real pro 
; e reach of the respective 


tates placed beyond t 


k 


He |; same situation, which is worth the same amount of 5 Legislatures, tabooed sin fact, as to all'public objects, 
$27,000,000. The value of land worth $5,400,000 : an inert mass amida lifeof struggles and privations, 


while the great landholder does almost nothing, 
complaining, indeed, that he is asked to do any- 
' thing; and on the other hand, propositions are 
pressed here, which lead in their principles to a 


like the touch of: division of all this domain among the several 


States of the Union, constituting their authorities 
the great landlords, controlling immense regions 
in other States, with all the difficult and delicate 
questions, to which such new relations could not 
fail to give rise. I repeat, sir, everything indi- 
cates that we are in a chrysalis condition, fast ap- 
: proaching our destined change. And it appears 
to me, that there is one practical plan, which fur- 
nishes a far better solution of our difficulties than 
any other proposition yet suggested, and that is 
| to grant a tract of land to every person unable to 
purchase, and who is willing to occupy and im- 
prove it for a given term of years, I have here- 
tofore, in the Senate, when this subject was in- 
| cidentally before us, connected, perhaps, with a 
ropesition made bya distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, since transferred to the Depart- 
ment of State, taken occasion to express some 
very pecena views favorable to the measure. 
Time has added force to my convietions upon the 
subject and I believe tothe public impression in its 
favor. Iam not now going into the considerations 
connected with the question. I shal! not withhold 
my views when it comes before us, as it may 
probably do in the form of a bill from the House 
_ of Representatives, where it is now under discus- 
' sion. I merely allude to the matter at present as 
i one which must have an important bearing on our 
, future, if not our immediate, action. But I must 


` say, that of all of the propositions I have seen in 


I shall not pursue that branch of the subject any | 


; because it connects itself with the Indian country, 


' where the operations of settlement as well as of | 
j; along our vast frontier, each family occupying its 
Inde- |, J 


war may require theiruse. Such are the consider- 
i ations connected with these Iowa roads. 
' pendently of the financial results, and of the duty 
| of the Government to take part in the projects of : 
‘improvement, these roads are peculiarly impor- 


' tant to you, for they open communications with || | 
i| interest to those of affection, which bind us to our 
ass. I hope so for the sake |! country, and adding also to the stability of our 


your vast domain beyond them. 
| T hope this bill wil 


relation to this question, the bill now before the 
House appen to methe most judicious and prac- 
: ticable. f think it has been prepared with good 
| feeling and good judgment. ith a wish to se- 


|; cure the great objeqj, a home, a homestead to 


every man willing to make it his own, without 
money, indeed,in the immediate inception, but not 
without price, and a heavy one, too, in the final 
acquisition—years of labor, of exposure, of suf- 
fering, of trial, such as a frontier settler only be- 
gins to know, whew he strikes the first stroke in 
the great primeval forest. But all these sacrifices 
brisg thelr reward when the land is reclaimed 
from a state of nature, and he sees the comforts 
of life, of independent life, gained by himself for 
those most dear to him. 

Mr. President, I will repeat what I said at an- 
' other time and place when this question was be- 
| fore me, that it would be a glorious subject for 
contemplation to see a community, stretching 


_ own farm, and with all the elements of prosperity 
and intelligence within their reach. I trust that a 
patriotic and liberal policy, suited to the age and 


jj to our circumstances, will enable every man to 


become a landhokder, thus adding the bonds of . 


of my good friends from Iowa, for I doubt whether |; institutions, which well and wisely extend to each 


, they have had one half hour’s sound sleep 
this bill has been under consideration. 


must ; 


| say whether it passes or not, that the State of Iowa - 


owes a great deal to the exertions of her two Sen- | 

ators. I have never seen in my legislative expe- 

rience a subject of this kind prosecuted more 
: earnestly, with more zeal, energy, and talent, 
| than have been displayed by those Senators in the . 
| prosecution of this bill. All 


since |, the cure of all. Men are more valuable than land, 


or rather land is only truly valuable where pos- 
sessed by men for the purposes of cultivation. In 
the whole range of public duties, I know of no 


© one more important than the adoption of a just 
:, System which would insure to every person desir- 
| ous of occupying and cultivating it, a tract of land 


in our immense national domain, which his indus- 


our associates in this || try might reclaim, and where he and his family 
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might be prosperous and contented. Talk of add- | 
ing to the wealth of a nation—what would add !! 
more to it than such hosts of producers, laboring H 
fer themselves, and where the soil and theclimate | 
offer their richest rewards to human industry? | 
Talk of adding to the strength of a nation—what ` 
would add more to it than armies like these, ever 
ready to defend their country against all dangers, . 
whether from foes without or from foes within? 
Talk of adding to human happiness, to the prog- 
reas of human intelligence, to the elevation of man ` 
in the scale of being—what would be more truly 
glorious, more encouraging indeed to the lovers 
of freedom, through the world, than such a 
measure, flowing from such motives and leading - 
to such consequences? This is the only true 
agrarian law for this country; a law which would 
leave all the rights of private property sacred and 
inviolable, thus fulfilling one of the very first du- 
ties of every social and political system, so dan- 
gerously called in question by many rash and 
undigested schemes of the present day; while at |: 
the same time it would give to poor but worthy |: 
citizens the means of becoming proprietors in our | 
vast public domain, a large portion of which would i' 
otherwise remain unreclaimed and useless for A 
it may be for centuries, practically rebuking the ` 
great command of the Creator, “to replenish the 
earth and subdue it.” The paternal solicitude for ` 
the struggling millions, which such a deed of pol- 
icy and justice would manifest, would do more for | 
the cause ef free institutions through the world — 
than all the rhetorical displays which that subject 
has called forth from the time of Cicero to our 
day. i 


REMARKS OF MR. DOWNS. 

Mr. DOWNS said: Mr. President, a great deal 
bas been said on this subject, and all are very desi- :. 
rous of coming as early as possible, to a decision | 
of the question. I shali, therefore, condense my | 
remarks as muchas possible. I shall not go into !' 
the subject generally, but I shall confine my re- - 


marks very much to a reply to some of the -' 
guments which have been against this bill, ;, 
and are calculated to defeat it. Especially do I |! 


wish to pay my respects to the arguments of the || 


honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Unorr- 
woop,] who has taken so prominent a part in this 
matter, and who has spoken on itso much. I 
must confess that I, with others, was somewhat 
astonished at the course which that gentleman has 
taken with regard to this bill; for I thought that |i 
since, during the last Congress, we passed the bill į! 
relative to the Illinois railroad—that since the il 
Senate had passed a great many bills of this kind 
—at the last session, although they did not pass || 
through the other House—the question, at least so 
far as the Senate of the United States was con- ; 
cerned, was and ought to be considered as settled. ` 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky, even in 
his arguments, admits, impliedly, that it has been 
settled, because he says we haveacquired 0 much 
new territory, and this has become a matter of so «| 
much greater interest now than formerly, that it is 
time we should adopt a new practice and new rules 
for the disposition of this public land from which 
we have pursued heretofore. Let us see, then, ` 
what are the grounds on which the gentleman asks | 
this change; what are the reasons why weshould _ 
now depart from the policy which has not only : 
been adopted in recent years in regard to railroads, ; 
but which in faet has been pursued for many : 
years, as to canais and otherimprovementa Why |. 
should we pause just at this time, and change our '' 
policy, and adopta different system? Let uslook |. 
at the gentleman’s reasoning. 
I do not understand the Senator from Kentucky : 
to object so much to this bill, and I cannot say : 
that I understand him to object to it at all; but he 
seeks to place upon it an amendment which we 
all believe d be destructive to the bill—one | 
which is entirely different from the provisions in : 
similar bills which have been passed heretofore— 
and he wili vote for this bill now, if his amend- 
ment is rejected. But he comes here and asks us 
to incorporate his amendment for the distribution 
of a large amount of public lands to States, and 
that, I a e, (for it i$ the only alteration he ` 
suggests,) is the change of policy which the gen- |: 
tleman wishes to see adopted. 7 s ti 


| 
i| 
li 


. the country to compensate for this. 


adopting the measure? or is that a sufficient reason 


` carried out here? I know no instance of it. 


` correct, it ought to have been, carried out years 


1, should like to know if we are to calculate these as 


| is to be carri 


i which fa 


: the war of 1812. No part of the country used 


' which I belong. No part of the country, too, 
‘ achieved more glory in that war than the West; 
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Now, let us look into this matter. What are 
the grounds on which he proposes this change? 
He seems to have the idea ikat this is a great boon 
—a great gratuity, an immense grant to a particu- 
lar section of the country—and that, therefore, ; 
something must be done for the other sections of | 
T t 1 deny the | 
proposition in foto. This is no gratuity. The | 
nited States gets a perfect equivalent for all that | 
she grants. The biil is based upon that idea. The 
arguments which have been made, and which can |- 
be made, clearly demonstrate that the Government |. 
of the United States have a deep interest, a com- 
nsating interest, in the grant which they make. 
shall not recapitulate the particulars here. The 
increased price of the land, the quicker saie of the 
land, the increased prosperity of the country gen- 
erally, the advantages in the transportation of the 
mail and of military stores and supplies, the in- 


{ 
iy 


- crease of the commerce of the country, these are |; 


the general advantages which the United States at |' 
large derive from these grants. But if that were 
not the cage, still the gentleman’s argument would | 
notapply. If it did give some advantage to one sec- |: 
tion over another, is that a sufficient reason for not :, 
to make grants to some other quarter of the Union | 
to compensate that? I would ask the gentleman 
when thjs doctrineof compensation was introduced? | 
When was the doctrine started that you cannot 
pon anything advantageous to one section of this 
nion without compensating some other section? It 
is a much greater innovation than that innovation 
which he proposes in the system of administering 


the public lands. When has that doctrine been 
Yet 


= 


I know many instances in which, if the doctrine is 


ago. We have had laid on our tables, sone this 
session, a history of the fortifications of the United | 
States on the sea-coast, the cost of those that have | 
been made, and the probable cost of those that are | 
proposed to be made hereafter. 1 think that, up 
to the time of this report, we have expended, in 
round numbers, the amount of $40,000,000. I 


| 


local and sectional advantages? If I had then been 
here, I should not have objected to these appro- || 
priations on thatground. {í do not object to them || 
now; but I say that if this doctrine of equivalents i 
out, I would. like to know where |: 
the interests of the whole West were when those |: 
$40,000,000 were voted from the Treasury for for- ;; 
tifications? Look at theexpenditures. Take your |: 
light-house system which has been carried on since <; 
the v foundation of the Government, and for . 
rge appropriations have been made every 
year. If the gentleman will carry out his doctrine 
of equivalents, I hope he will state how much has 
been expended on light-houses, custom-houses, 
and fortifications, and then make out the balance - 
justly due to every Western State which has not |; 
derived benefit from them. I donotaskit; it isnot |; 
consistent with our Government that we should || 
ask it. But if this doctrine of equivalents is to be «| 
carried out—if we are never to grant anything to | 
one section of the Union unless we compensate ; 
another section of the Union, those States which , 
demand the application of this doctrine should be- ° 
gin at home, and return an equivalent for those : 
vast sums which they obtained from the West for | 
objects irf which the West had no interest. 

ot only that, but there is another memorable 
event in the history of our country, of which the 
gentleman ought to have been reminded. One of ` 
the longest, most difficult, and expensive wars we 
have ever engaged in, since the Revolution, was 


more of their means, or expended more money, or 
so much blood, as the section of the Union to 


and yet, what was that war waged about? Was 
it waged for encroachments on the Western set- || 
tlements? Was it waged for anything in which 
they were particularly interested? Could not the 
people of the West, and the people of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, which were then the principal of 
the Western States in existence, have carried 
on their agricultural and other pursuits as quiet! 

and successfully, without any interference wit 


| 
| 


j! branches, is to be six hundred and ei 


recollected that the chief object of this war was 
to protect a class of citizens who were confined 
entirely to the sea-coast—it was for ‘‘ free trade 
and sailors’ rights’’—chiefly to protect the sail- 
ors who came from the Atlantic cities of our 
country from impressment. The object was to 


| protect them from being impressed and deprived 
. of their liberty in any part of the world by a Brit- 


ish vessel. I believe the gentleman himself bore 
an honorable ‘part in that war, No State poured 
out her treasure and her blood more lavishly than 
Kentucky. Did we ever hear of Kentucky in those 
days saying, ‘‘ We have no sailors, and we will 
not go to war, or if we do, we must have some 
compensating advantage?” They never thought 
of such a thing—they never dreamt of it. No 
such idea ever entered the head of a Western man; 
and I must be permitted to say that I was aston- 
ished that such a proposition should now be heard, 
and from a gentleman, too, coming from the West, 
who ought to know so much of the feelings, and 
interest, and history of the Great West. Now, 
at this time, when the Atlantic States are coming 
forward and seeing the justice of our claim, I am 
sorry to see a gentleman from the West coming 
out against the interests of his section of the coun- 
try. lt seems to me quite astonishing that such 
should be the case at this time. 

I wish to refer to a few facts to show, as well 
the policy of this, as the great advantage both to 
the United States and the individual States, by an 
improvement of the kind contemplated by the bill 
under consideration. I have before me a state- 
ment recently made from the Census Bureau, on 
this subject of railroads, from which some facta 
are tobe drawn, which, I think, will show gen- 
tlemen the interest which: not only the W estern 
| States, but the whole United States have in this 
| matter. Here is what is-said on the subject as to 
! the Illinois railroad: 

“ By the year 1860 we may expect that the territory of 
the United States will be traversed by at least 30,000 miles 
of railroad. It is very difficult to form an estimate of the 

i average per mile of building railroads in the United States. 
i In fact, no average. can be assumed as applicable to the 


whole country. 
about $45,000 


e cost of the roads in New England is 
per mile; in New York, Pennsylvania, and 


| Maryland, about $40,000. Butin the interior of these States 


the surface of the country is broken, rendering the cost of 
grading very heavy; and nearer the sea, wide and deep 
streams interrupt the lines of travel, and make the expense 
of bridging a serious item. 

“In New England, and the more densely-inbabited parts 
of all the old States upon the Atlantic, as in all European 
countries, the extinguishment of private titles to the real 
estate required for railroads frequently forms a large part 
of the expenses included in the item of construction. In the 
Southern States and the valley of the Mississippi $20,000 
per mile is considered a safe estimate. There, in most cases, 
all the lands necessary for the purposes of the companies 
are given to them in consideration of the advantages which 
private proprietors expect from the location of the roads in 
the vicinity of their estates. 


‘In many of the Western States the cost of grading a 


. long line of road does not exceed $1,000 per milo—the cost 


of timber amounting to nothing more than the expense of 
clearing it from the track. For these reasons the expense 
of building railzoads in the Southern and Western States is 


| now much less than it will be when the country becomes as 


densely settled as the older States of the Union. 

« The Central Railroad of Illinois is an enterprise which 
furnishes a remarkable example of the energy and spirit of 
improvement in the new States. Illinois was admitted into 
the Confederation as a State in 1818, with 30,000 inhabit- 
ants. ft has 55,405 square miles of territory, and a popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1850, of 851,470. The 
Central Railroad is to extend from its southwestern extremi- 
ty, at the confluence of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, to 
the north line of the State, with two diverging branches. 
The total length of this road, including the main stem and 
y miles. The cost 
is estimated at $20,000 per mile, or $13,600,000 for the en- 
tire work, without equipments for operating it. This is the 
longest continuous line of road now in contemplation in the 
United States of which there is any probability of speedy 
completion. It has been commenced with such facilities 
for executing the plans of its proloctars that there is no 
reasonable doubt that it will be finished within a few years. — 

“In the year 1850 Congress passed an act, after a very 
protracted discussion, granting to the State of Illinois about ` 
2,700,000 acres of public lands to aid in the construction of 
the Central Railroad, to which allusion has been before 
made. This magnificent donation is reckoned by the com- - 


| pany to which Illinois has confided the building of the road 


to be worth 918,000,000. This was the first instance in 
which the aid of the National Government had been ex- 
tended toa railroad project.” 
Here, according to this official document, is an 
instance where, by a grant of 2,700,000 acres, 
or some $3,000,000 in value, of the public lands, 


18,000,000; and, as you were just now told by the 


their rights, without this war? And it must be 


you have given to a company through the State 
PR ocsratle Senator from Michigan, if that calcula- 
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tion is correct—and there is no reason to doubt f ed, the streams alone will not be the solitary link 
it, for it comes from a very disinterested source— | in the general line of intercourse; but they will 
the Government also will receive $18,000,000 for i| bind the nation together so firmly that it can never 
the alternate sections reserved. Is not this an in- |! be dissolved. By this railroad system, you may 
ducement? This report states, it will be observed, i say that you extend the Mirieppi m parallel 
that in Europe, and in the older States of the Uni- ; lines, in every direction through the United States. 
ted States, the average cost of making railroads . Railroads have already been extended from 
is from $40,000 to $45,000 per mile, and that one ‘; Charleston, and from Savannah, through Georgia 
of the great reasons of this large expense there, is © and Alabama. They have alittle gap now to close 
the great value of the property through which the ‘| to reach the Mississippi, at Vicksburg. We have 
roads pass; while in the valley of the Mississippi, : in our State now a proposition to run it across 
and in the great West generally, such is theadvan- from Vicksburg to the Red river, some one hundred 
tage of the soil, such is the advantage of the tim- ; and sixty miles. Texas will, no doubt, carry it 
ber, so anxious are the owners of property to give | through her territory; and with the ample means 
the right of way to railroads, that it is well ascer- || which the United States have when they get be- 
tained that the average cost of making railroads I yond Texas, the Government can easily carry it 
there is some $20,000 per mile. This expense is ll to the Pacific ocean. Whata spectacle will this 
much less now than it will be hereafter, foras these | exhibit? Instead of the solitary Mississippi, asa 
lands become appropriated to individuals they will | channel of intercommunication, as the wonder of 
become more valuable. In what position, then, |, the world, this great railroad will give you the 


does this place the country? Here, now, isan op- || means of intercourse from the Pacific to the At- ` 


portunity which you have of making an immense |!| lantic, more rapid, more convenient, more advan- 
Improvement, such as the world has never before |, tageous, more calculated to unite us together than 
witnessed; such as the Governments of Europe, |: that vast stream itself. You may extend these 
and of the old States, would have jumped at, if | roads in every direction. Why, we are going on 


| 


{ 


they had had the offer; such as never will perhaps | 
again occur in the world; such as you will loose 
in a few years, if you do not seize it now. Is not 
that a strong consideration, why you should not 
lose ,the golden opportunity which is now before | 
ou! 
j But there is another view of this subject. This 
oa shows that there are now completed -in the 
nited States ten thousand miles* of railroad. in | 
round numbers, and same ten thousand more are | 
in process of construction; and there is reason to 
believe that before the year 1860 there will be rail- 
roads in the United States in operation to the 
amount. of thirty thousand miles. A large portion 
of this increase ts to be carried out in the Western | 
country, where it can be done at this cheap rate, 
for which purpose these grants of lands are re-: 
quired. Now, is not that a work of such stupend- 
ous importance as to be sufficient to induce men 
to give up some little scruples which they have? 
Did the world ever see such a spectacle? It has 
become an old and trite idea, and, therefore, it is 
unnecessary to repeat it, that whatever divisions 
we may have had heretofore, or may have here- 
after, the great valley of the Mississippi never 
could and never would entertain the idea ofa sep- 


pm 


aration of the Union, in consequence of the inti- | 
mate manner in which it is connected by streams. ; 


which penetrate it in every direction, uniting in 
the great ‘‘father of waters,” the Mississippi. 
There is no doubt of the truth of it. 
these railroads do? When they shall be construct- 


* The following table presents in a convenient form some 


of the principal facts connected with railroads in the United ; 


States on the Ist of January, 1852: 


But what do } 


‘ so rapidly that we scarcely ever take time to pause 
and reflect on the vast importance of the changes 


which these railroads are making and muatcontinue |: 
to make in the business. and commerce.of the | 
country. What was the situation of our commer- | 


cial cities a few years ago? Why, one of the 
| principal cities of the Union—the very large city 
į of Boston—has not a navigable stream near it; 
‘and yet, I believe, it is a fact, that all will bear 


than that very city of Boston by these railroads, 
instead of navigable streams. How is it that she 
taps the Hudson, and draws off so much trade 
from it? She has no stream running in that direc- 
tion; but she has now what is better than a branch 
of the North river, extending from Albany to the 
city of Boston; and it does not here, but'ex- 
| tendas on to the illimitable West, and gives her 
navóniages so great that it is difficult to realize 
them. 

Wein the West cannot do this. We have not 
the means. We have not the capital. Not only 
the West, but the other States of the Union would 
i derive great advantages if we could do it. We 
show you that you can aid us without any diffi- 
culty, without any loss, and in fact with advantage 


: discussion I was pleased with the very correct and 
; patriotic stand which the honorable Senator from 
. Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] took upon this sub- 


to yourselves; but the gentleman says this is not | 
| to be done unless something is also done for the | 
; old States. I am glad to hear that this opinion is | 
i; not concurred in by many others. Early in this 


i 


testimony in sustaining, that of all our great cities, |; 
there is not one that has greater facility of inter- ‘| 
communication with the commerce of the interior || 


Pia (ee gee cr e I a oe eee ue. gs lee] g 7 >. jj ject. I am glad to see that he does not stand soli- 
FEET és Š § | ge a Es tary and alone, but that one of the ablest men in 
ee igs zy | é$ e £ & the East, whose opinions ought to be entitled to 
Sage Zd og] Ze g Es great weight on this and on all other subjects, has 
Bare lezgie Es! La. £ £5 || emphatically and fully indorsed every sentiment 
z538 |gteigss| oF 3 Sg || which that gentleman advanced. I refer to the 
SESS 55eg] $s Ey s% || letter of Mr. Webster.on this subject. Speaking 
= : ES ~ |Z 2_|| of the Illinois railroad, he says: `- j 

Maine.......... 315 | 127 | 30,000 | 583,188 | 19.44 “The undertaking is equally vast in its plan and its im- 

N. Hampshire 489; 47i 9,280 317,984 | 34.25 portance: and, with the exception of those measures adopted 

'Vermont....... 380 59: 10,212 314,120 30.76 || the session before the last, T hardly know whether the pres- 

Massachusetts, .! 1,089 67; 7,800 994,499 | 127.49 || ent President of the United States has given his sanction to 

Rhode Island | 32: 1,306 147,544 | 112.97 |) an act of Congress likely to have larger influence on the 

Connecticut 547; 261; 4,674! 370,791 | 79.33 |; prosperity of the country. irre 

New York....../ 1,826 | 745! 46,000 | 3,097,394! 67.33 Several years ago I was in Illinois, and passed, for a 

New Jersey 26) 111! 8,320 489,555 58.84 |: great extent, through the country in and through which this 

Pennsylvania 1,146 | 774! 46,000 | 2,311,786 | 50.25 li railroad runs. I thought I had never seen such an immense 

Delaware .... 16 11: 2,120 91,535 | 43.17 || tract of valuable land; and enbsequent discoveries of many 

Maryland Pinea 376. 195! 9,356 583,035 | 62.31 || sorts of the most valuahle minerals produce entire convic- 

Virginia........ 478! 818°) 61,352! 1,421,661 | 93.17 |; tion that the State of Illinois may become as prosperous in 

North Carolina 249 385| 45,000! 868,903} 19.30 || its manufactures as in its agriculture. Ere long we shall see 

South Carolina 340 298: 24,500 668,507 | 27.98 || another and a similar work, commencing at the southern | 

Georgia........ 754 | 229) 58,000! 905,999' 15.62 | extremity of this road, and running through the Southern 

Alabama 121) 190! 50,792 771,671: 15.21 li States, till it reaches the Gulf of Mexico. This is not only 

Mississippi... . 93! 273, 47,156! 606,555! 12.86 |! probable, but certain, if no great political evil shall in the 

Louisiana... 63] - | 46,431) 517,739! 11.15 || meantime befall the country. 

Texas... 0.0... z 32 | 937,321 212,592 89 “The grant to the Illinois railroad disposes of a large 

Tennessee... .. 112! 748! 45,600 | 1,002,625! 21.98 || Portion of the public domain, but it will be well disposed 

Kentueky......) 93) 414! 37,680 982,405 | 26.07 || Of; and this grant and other similar grants made already, or 

Ohi0....eeee..., 828: 1,892: 39.964 | 1,980,408 | 49.55 |! now in contemplation, while they leave the residue of the ; 

Michigan.......[ 497, -= | 56,243 397,654: 7.07 `` public lands more valuable, do not essentially interfere with . 

Indiana........ 600: 915! 33,809 968,416 | 29.93 || the objects which T have thought just, and have for a long 

filinois... -| 176 1,409! 55,405| 851,470; 15.36 |; time zealously supported, of giving land enough for a home- 

Missouri ve...) -  ° 515 7,380 | 682,043! 10.12 |; stead to every actual settler, on the sole condition of actual 

Wisconsin...... 20' 421 53,924| 305,191; 5.65 |; residence for a short term of years. In my opinion, the 

i public good and the happiness of individuals alike require 
this. God gave the earth to man to he tilled, and land is of 


i: no value 


whatever-till the approach of cultivation shows 


i, that day to this. 
i; therefore, seems to me to be unfounded, and that 


SENATE. 


that it is about to become the theater for the application of 
human labor, the all-produeing source of comfort and 
wealth.” 


This is the true spirit which ought to actuate, 
not only every man from the West, but every 
man from the East and every other section, who 
takes a just, and liberal, and fair view of this sub- 
ject. There are other opinions which I could 
‘ bring in opposition to those of the Senator from 

Kentucky—from the East, also. The gentleman 

doubtless recollects that, perhaps, one of the first 
| Presidents who pressed this subject, Mr. Van 
. Buren, took decided ground in favor of an early 
' disposition of the public lands in some way, to 
prevent annoyance and injury to the States. I 
have before me the speech which he made on the 
subject, but I shall not read it. He assumes the 
doctrine, that, although from necessity the con- 
trot of the public lands by the General Govern- 
ment must be tolerated for a time, yet it is neces- 
sarily inconsistent with the welfare of the States, 
, and that the public lands ought to be ceded to the 
States, to be disposed of by them at as early a day 
as possible. Another individual, now no more, 
of great prominence, the late Judge Woodbury, 
! while a member of this body sanctioned the doc- 
' trine which the gentleman has so much contro- 
verted, that the new States have the power of 
taxation—(and unless it was given up by the 
new States they could have exercised that pow- 
| er)—although ke opposed. grants of land in many 
| cases, and, In fact, in all cases where money could 
not be granted; yet he admitted that the grant of 
school lands and some other grants to the West- 
ern States were nothing more than a fair equiva- 
lent for the power of taxation which they had 
given up. Yet the gentleman does not seem to be 
satisfied with all these authorities—with all these 
i reasons. But the gentleman says that we ought 
not to do this; that it is depriving the old States 
of their rights; that a portion of those lands was 
ceded by Virginia and other States on the express 
condition that they should be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the Union; and that, therefore, 
we are bound by that compact. He even went 
: on to produce and read here an ordinance of the 
Continental Congress, providing that, after the 
appropriation of certain of these northwestern 
lands, ceded by Virginia, to the payment of boun- 
ties to soldiers, some large proportion of it, (six 
sevenths, I believe,) was to be distributed by lot 
| among the States; and therefore, he says, it was 
intended at first that these lands should be distrib- 
uted among the Statee. But the gentleman seems 
entirely to have forgotten some circumstances 
which show that, Although that might have been 
reasonable and proper at that time, it has no ap- 
plication now at all. 

While under the Confederation, and before the 
adoption of our present Constitution, the United 
States had no separate financial system. She did 
not levy taxes. She called upon the States for 
their contributions, and they contributed their 
quota. The financial operations of the Govern- 
ment depended on the States. Money was not 
drawn into the Federal shaU but each State 
was called upon for its quota. In order, then, to 
refund this. money to the States, or in order that 
the separate States should have the benefit of these 
lands as the common fund, it was necessary and 
proper, after paying some of the general charges, 
that they should be distributed to the States, be- 
cause there was no other way to getat it. That 
ordinance was passed, I believe, in 1787. At any 
rate, it was a very short time before the adoption. 
| of the Constitution. I do not know that the lot- 
| tery was ever drawn. I do not suppose any State 

ever drew any lands. If any of the States did, per- 


i. haps the gentleman can inform me as to the fact. 


l find on record no such statement; but I find, ag 
| the Government under the new Constitution came 
' into operation, no more said about the’ drawing 
| of lotteries. It was never carried out, It was a 
| system applicable to the Confederation; but the 
| moment the present Constitution and Government 
| were formed, the lands were sold, and the proceeds 
paid into the Treasury, and became a common 
' fund, to be expended like all other funds. That 
! has been the system that has been carried on from 
The gentleman’s argument, 


| the precedent afforded by the action of the Con- 
l] ; 
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gress of the Confederation does not apply, under ! valuable? How is it with the lands in Towa? | upon me in the heat of he moméent: I had been 


the present Constitution and Government. The 
proper mode, in my opinion, is, to pay the pro- 
ceeds into the Treasury, from whence they are to 
be appropriated, as all other funds. 

But the gentleman’s argument fails most lament- 
ably in another particular. He says that the con- 
dition that the proceeds shall be distributed equally 
among the States, does not apply to territory ac- 
Fh from foreign countries, to Louisiana, or 

lorida, or California, because that was obtained 
without any such condition. Now, if this be the 
case, I would most respectfully ask the gentleman 
what application has the argument; for all the 
lands which are proposed to be given here, and all 
the lands which i 
or any other session, are proposed to be granted 
in that vast territory westof the Mississippi, not an 
acre of which was acquired except from foreign 
States; so that, according to his own argument as 
to the duty of Congress to distribute them among 


the States, his proposition falls to the ground, and | 


amounts to nothing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would state to the gen- 
tleman that my argument applied to all the bills. 
There arebills pending, granting lands in Wiscon- 
sin, and, I believe, in Michigan, which formed a 

art of the original Northwestern Territory. 

Mr. DOWNS. Perhaps there may be some 
applications from States east of the Mississippi, 


but comparatively they are very small. But there | 


are other considerations which ought to be taken 
into account in this matter; there are other induce- 


ments for making these grants to new States. The | 


eritleman seems to think that between the United 
tates and these new States there is a pretty fair 
and equal transaction. Emigrants make their way 
into the wilderness, and connect their settlements 
as well as they can with the other portions of the 
country. After they have struggled on through 
years of difficulty, danger, and trouble, until they 
pei some fifty, or sixty, or seventy thousand in- 
abitants, they come forward, and ask the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to clothe them with 
the authority and power of a State. If they are 
then admitted into the Union, he seems to speak 
of it as if it werea boon granted to the new States— 
as if it was a discretion they might exercise—as if 
it was true that they had_a right to keep them 
out of the Union if they choose. Sir, he is totally 
mistaken. It is a solemn duty which Congressis 
required to perform, and must perform. So far 
from the. Government having control over the 
matter, they have but a limited power over it. 
There is but a single condition which, according 
to the Constitution, Congress has a right to re- 
quire, and that is, that the new States shall have 
republican governments, And, although they may 
have sometimes refused for a time to admit new 
States, yet, if the gentleman had looked a little 


further into the subject, he would have found that | 


with all the power of the United States, they have 
no practical effect in keeping out a State perma- 
nently. They never have done so, and never 
could have effected it if it had been tried. What 
was the case with Missouri? She formed her 


Constitution before she was admitted into the | 
Her State government was organized. ` 
Suppose Congress had not admitted her, would ' 


Union. 


she not still have remained a State? Could they 
have reduced her again to a condition of tetri- 
„torial government? Could they 
government upon the people? Could they have 
enforced their right, which had been agreed upon 
with the States, that the public lands of the United 
States should not be taxed? Again, take the in- 
stance of California. Suppose she had not been 
admitted; could the United States have coerced 
her? I think they could not. 


is admitted, it is not as a boon, but the exercise 


of a right on the part of Congress, and a right on | 
the part of the new States to be admitted when : 


they have the requisite population; which right 


the United States cannot, in the exercise of a wise 


and sound discretion, refuse them. i 

"We are under no obligation, then, to the United 
States for making these grants. But are there 
not other considerations in favor of these grants 
‘to the new States?” How do these lands become 


suppose will be asked for at this | 


have forced that ' 


These questions | 
are always settled by agreement—are always ar- |: 
ranged in some way; and although injustice may . 
be imposed upon a new State, yet, whenever she 


Why are they so valuable? The same Iowa, with 

all its rivers and its fine timber, and its mounds, 
| and its groves, hàs stood for centuries past where 
i| it now stands. But would the Government ever 
j! 
'| what it is? ett 
ʻi immense domain what it is; not only in Iowa, but 
ii in that whole section of the continent from the 
! Mississippi to the Pacific ocean. It would never 


brave emigrants who have gone there, and made it 


‘have been brought into this Government, and ` 


|| have drawn a dollar from it, but for the hardy and | 


It is the settlers who have made this | 


: would not, for centuries to come, have yielded a , 


` dollar to the Government, but for the enterprise | 
y of the Western settlers, who have gone ‘| 


| and ener 
there and made it valuable. 

Ought we not, then, to do something for a people 
who have thus made our land valuable, and en- 


taxation on United States land; and he says that 
the giving up by the new States was no consider- 
ation, because they could not exercise it. But 
here the gentleman has got into as many incon- 
sistencies as he did on another branch of the sub- 
ject. He admits that when the United States obtain 
a lot of land for a fort, or an arsenal, or in payment 
of an execution, or something of that sort, if it has 
once been private property, they may be taxed. 
Now, I should like to know the difference be- 


i: from an individual, or froma nation, or tribe of 
Indians—what difference does it make? It is 
| property. The United States is recognized as a 
‘| property-holder. Hence the property, could be 
‘taxed. But the gentleman has discovered a strange 
| idea, by which he attempts to defeat this right 
| of taxation, because, he says, taxation and rep- 


| Ea S i 
the United States are not represented in the State 


Legislatures, therefore their property cannot be 
taxed. The gentleman seems to misunderstand 
' altogether: this great doctrine of the Revolution— 
, that taxation and representation must go together. 
' That is true. It applies personally to an individ- 
ual. That was true in the Revolution, when taxes 
took so much out of every man’s pocket—like the 
duties on tea, and the stamp duty. It was then 
contrary to our principles that we should be taxed 
in that way. But has it ever been contended that 
individuals, or even nations holding poe ina 
|! particular State, should not be taxed because they 
i were not represented? Why, we see in every 
State of the Union, every day, exactly the reverse. 
In my own State, in the city of New Orleans, 
there is a very considerable amount of property, 
I understand, which was owned by the late King 
of France, Louis Philippe. I suppose it is now 
owned by his heirs. He deriv 
this property for years, and paid taxes for it; but 
I never heard that that wise King, or any of his 
counselors, ever took up the idea of the Senator’ 
from Kentucky, that because he could not choose 
and select the legislators of Louisiana, his prop- 
erty at New Orleans could not be taxed. hy, 
we all know that capitalists in Europe own prop- 
erty in many of the States, which is taxed like any 


‘| States, because the United States are not repre- 
sented in. our State Legislatures. He is totally 
mistaken in his opinions onthis subject. 

There was one idea which was adverted to b 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, whic 
struck me as very strange, and very little in ac- 
cordance with the amiability and good feeling 
which has always seemed to be his distinguishing 
characteristic. T mean hisallusion to the motives 
of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Pren A 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman al- 
| low mie one word? i i ; 

Mr. DOWNS. If the gentleman would wait, 
he would find that I was not about to say anything 
at all offensive. But J will yield to him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I owe it to myself, per- 
i| haps, to interrupt the honorable Senator. I regret 
i| very much the little pass between the Senator 
| from Massachusetts and myselfon that subject; and 


| 


4 
l 


if I said anything offensive in reference to his mo- 
tives, I beg to withdraw it. It was rather forced 


abled us to obtain the immense sums which we || 
! have heretofore obtained? But the gentleman has `’ 
H made a great deal of difficulty about the right of | 


/ saying that I could excuse sucha speech as he 
| made, if it came from a representative of the new 
| States. He adverted to that remark of mine, and 
|| said to me that I could excuse it upon the princi- 
ple of interest, but not exactly upon the principle 
_ of generosity and justice. I considered it, in the 
heat of the moment, as requiring perhaps some 
little reply, and I said that the impression on my 
mind was, if I were forced to the attribution of a 
motive, I should look for it in those political con- 
siderations which influenced men looking far ahead. 
If I have given any offence by that remark, I hope 
‘1 may be permitted to withdraw it, because I did 
not intend anything offensive. 

Mr. DOWNS. If the gentleman had permitted 
me to go on, he would have found that there was 
|| no necessity for making his explanation. I did 
| not allude to this matter for the purpose of inter- 
fering in any manner with the honorable Senator, 
or because Í thought there was anything in his 
| language offensive to the Senator from Massachu- 
‘| setts; for I did not so understand him at the time. 
: It was not with that view at all that I alluded to 
it. The gentleman has made three speeches on 
this subject. He has elaborated his views most 
| fully. I only proposed to devote half an hour to 
| the subject, and therefore I have to seize upon 


tween the case where they buy a piece of property | 
: Ader dail Piribe ar who opposed his doctrine, that, with all his liber- 


resentation must go together; and inasmuch as | 


revenue from || 


other species of property. Yet the gentleman |: 
i| says we cannot tax the ey of the United ` 


: everything I can to demolish his argument, and I 
` referred to this as one means. The Senator must 
have been so much impressed with the idea that 
he was right, and that nobody else could be right 


ality and fairness, he could not but attribute some 

political or other motive to the Senator from Mas- 
i sachusetts. This was the reason why I alluded 
| to it. My. astonishment was that the Senator 
could not have'thought it was equally as possible 
for the Senator from Massachusetts to be right as 
for him to be right. And perhaps he is as liable 
to the charge of being actuated by strong motives 
‘! as the honorable Senator from Massachusetts. 
But he seems to be so zealous, so keen, and, as 
yet, so totally unconscious of what is going on 
| within himself, that he looks more to the actions 
of others. I am sure, if it had been left to the 
vote of the Senate, or of the audience who heard 
him, there would have been quite as many who 
would have considered his opinions were wrong 
as that those of the Senator from Massachusetts 
were wrong. 

Mr. President, I have almost done. I know it 
is desirable to bring this matter to a close. I do 
not wish to enlarge upon the subject. I have said 
enough, | think, to show that the arguments of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky are not en- 
titled to carry that weight with them which it 
would seem he intended that they should. It 
. ig somewhat singular that this question should be 
| raised just at this particular time. Weare ina 

state of transition. The line of political power is 
passing West—it is going into the hands of the 
‘West. Before another Congress meets, a material 
cane wilf take place in that particular. I have 
here before me a statement of some changes which 
will take place under the new apportionment about 
to go into operation. Under that apportionment, 
there will be added to the States of the West which 
are claiming these grants, thirteen new members 
of the House of Representatives. At the same 
‘time there will be taken from the old States nine | 
i members. Within the last decennial period, ten 
i Senators have been admitted on this floor from the 
| West, constituting one sixth of the whole power 
‘of one of the most important blanches of this 
| Government. That increase, although it may not 
! be the same for the next ten years, 1s likely to go 
| on. Weare just on the eve of this change, to a 
| certain extent. I am from the West. I never 
| rely on advantages of this sort, however. I shall 
| not be here when this power shall exist in the 
| hands of the West; but if I were here, I would 
: rely very little upon it. But I must express some 
; little surprise that, when this question has slept so 
. long and undisturbed, just at this moment, when 
; power is about to pass into the hands of that weak 
But growing section of the country, it should now 
' be brought up. I regret to see it here and else- 
| where urged so strenuously. There ig erent rea- 

son to believe that it may doharm. We of the 


West did not make this issue. We have never 
made it. I take it that there is too much mag- 
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and therefore complaints may seem to be justl 
made; but it should be remembered that it is muc 


nanimity and liberality in the West ever to do | the 


so. We have not placed on the records of your |; the | 


Government anything to show that this is a sec- 
tional question. But, if you do restrain us—if 
you keep us down and cramp us—do to ug ae you 
may now—a day may come when a reaction will 
take place, add as in all cases of oppression and in- 
justice, perhaps it may go far, very far beyond 
what any of us contemplate or desire at present. 
It may be therefore well doubted whether the 
Senator from Kentucky consults, in the best man- 
ner, the interests of any of the old States hy, at 
this particular time, imposing, or attempting to 
impose, these restraints on the new States. l. 
have done. 


REMARKS OF MR. BRODHEAD. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Itis not my purpose, Mr. ,, 
President, to make what is called a regular speech. | 
As the votes are about to be taken on this model , 
and pioneer bill, I only design, briefly, to explain 
those I am about to give, and the substitute I am | 


about to propose. The points and propositions .. 


which will control my action upon this and the | 
many other similar bills granting alternate sections | 
of the public lands, five miles on each side of the 
road, (and doubling the price of those retained,) 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction of 
railroads, I may discuss fully hereafter. I will do 
little more than state them now. i 


Much interest is felt not only in the new, but | 


in the old States, in regard to the public lands. l 
Now that the slavery question seems to be set- 
tled, agitation in regard to the public lands has 
commenced. A contest between the old and the | 


new States, now threatened, should he avoided, i 


and the questions settled upon just, equitable, and | 
constitutional principles. 
] cannot vote for these alternate-section railroad 
bills for several reasons, although I would like to 
do so very much to accommodate the amiable, 
talented, and accomplished representatives from | 


Towa, [Messrs. Donce and J oyes,] whose bill is |! 1 


now under consideration. I feel embarrassed, ` 
because my heart is on one side and my judgment | 
and duty as a Senator on the other. 

Five propositions are now before Congress upon 
the subject of the public lands. Debate has been 
had upon all, and bills submitted to carry some ! 
into effect: 

1. To grant alternate sections to aid in the con- | 
struction of railroads. About fifteen millions of 
acres per annum would thus be taken for years to | 
come. 

2. To divide them in kind among all the States— 
the old States taking as much as are given to the 
new ones, for pieces of internal improvement. 

3. To give them to actual settlers. About four 
millions of acres për annum would thus be taken. 
Adopt this plan, and continue the issue of land | 
warrants now authorized by law to the soldiers, 
and very little revenue will be received from the | 
sales of the public lands, and the expenses of the 
land system will be thrown upon the Treasury. 

4. To cede them to the States in which they lie. 

5. To graduate and reduce the price. 

These alternate-section bills do not commend 
themselves to my favorable consideration, be- 


to railroad companies. ; 

5. The public lands have cost this Government, 
composed of all the States, large sums of money, 
and large sums have been received therefor. The | 
records show that we have received nearly as 
much as we have paid out, provided that the In- ; 
dian annuities, and Indian department, and Indian : 
wars are not taken into consideration. The ac- 


| 


easier to point to defects than to devise remeuies, 
to touch blemishes than to extract them, to demol- 


| ish an edifice than to erect a convenient substitute. 


count is pretty nearly balanced, and there remain | 


vast quantities unsold. It is estimated that we 


have about fourteen hnndred millions acres, includ- : 


ing the Indian territory, undisposed of. In view 


them; and in view of many other considerations, | 


`: of the increasing strength of the western country, K 
ji and of the fact that many of our lands have been 


|: a long time in market, and the States cannot tax ji 


and I think it is, proper to graduate and reduce |. 


the price thereof, not only to actual settlers, but 


: generally. 


6. Graduate and reduce the price of the public 


prise. This plan is simple: it furnishes cheap 
homes to r settlers, promotes good feeling 
among the Eies? abates the tendency to central- 


f 
| 
lands, and leave the construction of railroads, &c., | 
as in the old States, to State and individual enter- - 


ization, prevents monopolies, and is free from con- ; 


stitutional objections. Our land system presents 
other questions besides those of money and finance. 
These are some of the large objections which I 
have to these alternate-section bills. They are 
decided, radical, and constitutional, and such as in 
my judgment outweigh any considerations of pub- 
: lic policy which may be urged in their behalf. 
i My objections, if good, are equally decisive 
| against the amendment of the honorable Senator 


from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop.}] That pro- | 


vides for an equal grant to the old States for pur- 
ses of internal improvement. If a grant cannot 

e properly made to one of the land States for 
purposes of internal improvement, it follows that 
t cannot be made to the old States, to say nothing 
of the propriety or impropriety of one State hold- 
| ing lands in another. Ifa division is to be made,. 
| the most unobjectionable mode, in my opinion, is 
; to divide the proceeds of the sale of the public lands 
among all the States. I do not say that I favor 


f] 
t 


that policy; I only wish now to be understood as . 
ng that I prefer it to the proposition submit- |. 
by the honorable Senator from Kentucky. : 


The lands are now indebted to the customs. It 
will take fifty-five or sixty millions of acres yet to 
, satisfy the land warrants recently authorized to 
! be issued to soldiers. Large sums are yet due 
i the different tribes of Indians under treaties. 
, The expenses of the land department are very 
heavy. All things considered, I do not believe 
net revenue from lands; and therefore, if distri- 
bution is made to the States, it must be from 
moneys collected at the custom-houses. If all 
the public lands should be ceded to the States in 
which they lie, and we have nothing but the 
roceeds of the sales in the Territories, the lands, 
am quite certain, will bring us annually in debt. 
I want the revenue from the lands to pay fer their 
prirchase, the Indian annuities, and the cost of 


cause— : 

1. They connect this Government with a system 
of internal improvements which, in my opinion, 
involves a necessity for a latitudinous construction 
of the Constitution violative of its principles. They 
provide for an internal-improvement system in 

isguise. It is an oblique mode of legislation. 

2. These bills, if passed, will derange an admi- 
rable land system, which has worked so well for 
many years past, and bring numerous applicants 
here for years to come. 
tial in their character, 
of settlement from o 
other. They do not 
regulations.” 

3. They assert the principle that this Govern- 
ment can aid works of mternal improvement in 
States where there are public lands, and cannot 
vin there is none. 

_4. In point of fact, the rovide for a partial 
diatributton of the publie. linde injasioud {o the 
old States; and portions of the new ones, through 


r 


and will change the course , 
ne part of a State to an- ' 
provide general “rules and , 


‘ 


f 


i 
T 


“| is made to support itself—so should the land de- 


; There ma 
Í tem, but I a 


ji for the public good 
They are local and par- h i" > 


i 


their administration. The Post Office Department 


partment. 


oubt whether human wisdom could | 
devise one which would thus far have worked bet- 
ter. We must have a general system. Time and 
i circumstances may demand a modification of the 
| present one. We are here to make general laws 
sand the fewer they are in 
All government should have 
some settled policy. We cannot legislate in regard | 
to particular localities. We cannot properly or 
wisely judge whether a 
west, north, or south. Som 
want a road to run one way—some another way. 
Some people in the new States want a road to run 
pne way—some another. Hence questions are | 
brought up not pr 
Why should we provide for a sale and settlement 
of the public lands in a particular part of a new 


number the better. 


eof the old States might | 


which the roads do not pass. Besides, they facili- 


tate the creation of rai! monopolies; for as sdon as || 


State, and not in another? There is but one 
rational answer to this question. Eve 
law will operate injuriously in particular cases, | 


this Government will ever receive a dollar of | 


railroad should run east, |! 


oper for adjudication in Congress, |: 


lf we should cede the public lands to the twelve 
States in which they lie, we would still be obliged 
to keep up the land and Indian departments for 
the Territories. A cession would not, therefore, 
much diminish the expenses; nor would it, in my 
opinion, much more benefit the new States than to 
graduate and reduce the price. If the new States 
were to take them, they would be obliged to incur 
the expense of their administration. Besides, one 
State would adopt one system, and another State 
another. The good of the country does not re- 
quire at present so rash a disruption of the present 
system. These twelve land States now ask a 
cession to them of the public lands within their 
territorial limits. Some of the old States refuse, 
and demand that the proceeds of the sales thereof 
be divided among all. Men sometimes display 
great wisdom in making concessions at the proper 
time, where principle is not concerned. Charles 
I. had no wisdom of this sort, and lost his head; 
George ITI did not know when to yield a little, and 
lost his colonies. The manufacturers made a great 
mistake in not accepting McKay’s tariff bill in 
1844, for in 1846 one was passed far more objec- 
tionable to them. It seems to me that the Repre- 
sentatives of the qld States ought now. to agree to 


, graduate and reduce the price of the public lands; 


and the Representatives of the new States ought 


| to give up these numerous railroad projects, by 


means of which they expect to get most of the 
public lands, and break up the present land system. 
The bill under consideration is called ‘i A bill 
ranting the right of way and making a grant of 
and.to the State of Iowa in aid of the construction — 
of certain railroads in said State.” To the grant of 


| aright of way L have no objections. That would 


be a valuable grant in the old States. The real 
object of the bill is indicated in the title—to wit: 
“to aid in the construction of railroads.” It will 
not do to call a plan to aid in the construction of . 
railroads.a measure to settle and improve the ub- 
lic lands. “That is begging the question, and the 


, assumption of the main pointin dispute. That 


would be making the interest greater than the 
principal. Those who come here to get these bills 
passed in order to have them go into the hands of 


. corporations, have no surplus love for the poor 


settlers. I wish to call things by their right names 


‘in legislation; that is the way to let the people 


i 


: working of the 
be defects in our present land sys- |! 


| Federal Government for support. 
' constantly besieged to overstep its legi 
i ers. Annually hereafter grants of l 


fol 


know what we are doing. If it is right for us to - 
; build a railroad, or to aid in buildin 


g one, let us 
do it at once, not by indirection. These bills not 
looking directly to, and having for their primary 
ect a sale and settlement of the public lands, it 
ows, as a matter of course, that they involve 
the Federal Government in a system of internal im- | 


i provement—opposition to which has now become a 


fundamental article in the creed of the Democratic 
party. We all know when a breach is once made 
in a constitution ora great principle, how easily and . 
how speedily it is widened: Last year one bill of 
this.sort passed, and now ten or fifteen are pro- 
posed, asking ten or fifteen millions of acres. Next 
year the number will be the same, if not greater. 
Every intelligent man who has witnessed the 
ederal Government must see the - 
tendency to consolidation. The States seem to be 
fast becoming mere corporations, looking ta the 
Congress is 
timate pow- 
and will be 
asked, until all is exhausted in the States, and 
then applications will come from the Territories. 
Wherever there is power there seems to be a dis- 
position to use aot abuse it. All admit that a 


| strict construction of the Constitution—a forbear- 


i 
l 
i 
| 
i 


! We have a government formed of external 
| ternal sovereignties. 

| poses of the Union ar 
general |, 


| 


- 


ance to exercise any power except where an ex- 
press grant for itcan be found in the Constitution— 
is necessary to the preservation and perpetuity of . 
this government; and yet the restrictions and ee 
itations of the Constitution seem to be of no avail 
when ambition prompts and interesi leads the way. 
and in- 
The general and great pur~ . 
e to protect us against for- 
eign invasion, to defend us against commotions 
and insurrections, and to regulate our intercourse 


1852.] 
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with foreign nations, All other matters, with 
few exceptions, in the machinery of our govern- 
ment are left to the States. If this doctrine of 
strict construction can be enforced, Congress will | 
no longer be besieged by jobbers, contractors, and 
speculators, and people will cease to think that , 
the world can be legislated into the millennium. | 
If discord among the States, rebellion, and an- 
archy, shall ever destroy this fair land, it will be 
because this Government has assumed powers not 
granted by the Constitution. Look at the fearful 
ratio of increase of expenditure upon the part of 
this Government. Buta few years ago the annual 
expenses amounted to about $30,000,000, now 
they are over $50,000,000. It seems almost im- 
possible to resist those who come here to capture 
the public treasury or appropriate to themselves 
the public lands. 

It is said, however, in answer to constitutional 
acruples, that it has been the practice of the Gov- 
ernment to grant alternate sestiona to aid in the 
construction of canals and the improvement of 
rivers. Precedents are cited, and the aid of great 
names called in. Sir, I admit the precedents, but 
deny their force. Precedents? hy, they can 
be found in this Government for anything and 
everything. They rise up like Banquo’s ghost. 
Our evil deeds live after us. We are not in West- 
minster Hall, however, where precedents are con- 
sidered binding. Great names are brought for- 
ward, Mr. Calhoun’s opinion has been cited. } 
Upon what great question of constitutional con- ' 
struction have not our great statesmen been about | 

i 


equally divided ?—and some of them have been | 
found upon both sides of the same question. Take 
the questions of the bank, tariff, internal improve- 
ments, sub-treasury, slavery, &c.,and I can show 
the opinions of statesmen equally eminent on both 
sides. I therefore think it my duty to read the 
Constitution for myself; and if I am in doubt, I 
go on the side which gives least power to the Gen- 
eral Government, and most to the States. I con- 
fess that I prefer the opinions expressed by Pres- 
ident Polk in his celebrated veto message on the | 
river and harbor bill, to those of any other states- | 
man upon the subject of internal improvements. 
The Constitution gives Congress ‘ power to , 
‘ dispose of and maks ali needful ge and regula- 
‘ tions respecting the territory and other propert 
* belonging to the United States.” The billa ae 
are called upon to pass do not purport to make 
any general *“ rules” (and all rules we make here 
should be general) respecting the public lands. 
Who will deny the correctness of this proposi- 
tion? If we authorize railroads through the dif- 
ferent land States, and change the price sometimes 
within five and sometimes within fifteen miles of 
the roads, every one must see. that speculation, 
injustice, and endless confusion and litigation must , 
be the result. If we grant lands to aid one rail- ` 
road, we must make grants to aid all other pro- , 
jected roads. We make rules—in other words, . 
we make laws—with a view to dispose of the pub- 
lic landa—not with a view to construct railroads 
and canals. Besides, what right have we to make 
rules which will promote the sale and settlement . 
of the public Jands in one section of a State and 
not in another? Who will say that this question 
is not properly put? Every man of experience, 
it seem sto me, must see the confusion, beneficial | 
only to speculators, to which such a policy would | 
lead. And again: everybody knows that nearly | 
| 
i 


all the lands upon the line of these roads have 
been sold. Why, then, call it a bill granting al- 
ternate sections, when it is well known that they | 
will be obliged to go off ten or fifteen miles from 
the line of the road to get the required quantity— 
to wit, five miles on each side of the road. 

It has been said, and intimated again and again, 
that this Government and the old States have act- 
ed unjustly toward the new States. I cannot ad- 
mit the fact. By compacts with the new States |, 
upon their admission into the Union, five per cent. |: 
of the net receipts of the sales of the public lands i 
is set apart for the use of such States. Three per |: 
cent. is to be annually paid to the respective |. 
(new) States, and two per cent. to be used in con- || 
structing roads to and through them. In most |! 
instances, however, the whole five per cent. has | 
been paid to the new States. Out of this three | 
and two per cent. fund, over $4,000,000 have been 
paid to the new States. Nearly $6,000,000 more. 


| Besides, over twenty millions acres of the public 


: sess its broad patrimony. 
` grudgingly with such a people. 


| of these railroad 


| greater the security for our present form of gov- 


: will be forced down as they are in Europe. 
: evils of a redundant population should be avoided, | 


, yond what has yet heen seen by man.” 


i to be a part of the policy of the Government to | 
I 


f and the annual demand is about 3,000,000. 


were expended in constructing the Cumberland 
road, to and through the publiolands. The Gen- 
eral Government paid the expenses of each State 
while a Territory, and gave each a kind of outfit. 


lands have been given to the new States for com- 
mon schools, universities, seats of government, | 
salines, deaf and dumb asylums, &c. | 

And again: as an evidence that this Government | 


of the West and Southwest, look at their past, 
present, and prospective growth in all the elements 
of individual, social, and national wealth and pros- 
penty: kt is unexampled in the history of nations. | 
very atroke of the woodman’s axe beyond the | 


has extended a kind and liberal hand to the people | 


Mississippi seems to enlarge their dominion and 


; augment their power. To no one does this pros- 


erity afford more sincere pleasure than to myself. 
tis a great and glorious spectacle to see the human | 
family thus going out, not lawlessly, but under 
the benign influences of our Government, to cul- 
tivate and subdue the earth, and peaceably to pos- ' 
I would not deal 
For many rea- 
sons, which I might state, I believe they will do | 
as much, if not more than any other portion of our ' 
people to preserve and perpetuate this Govern- | 
ment. They must trade in the East, and hence 
the preservation of the Union is necessary for 
them. We ought to adopt a liberal policy towards | 
those who lead the way in bringing into subjection 
the wild and unbroken lands of the wilderness. 
Hence I bring forward this measure to graduate | 
and reduce the price of the public lande, (in lieu | 
projects) which will operate 
beneficially to the hard-working pioneer, and cut | 
up the schemes of speculators by the roots. It | 


| must be apparent to all that we must choose one 


measure or the other. I prefer the graduating one. 
It is the only one which, in my opinion, can pass 
the House. The more landholders we have, the 


| 
| 
ernment. Besides, the rights and interests of the ` 
laboring classes should be looked to and cared for. ' 
If there is no place where they can obtain land | 
cheap, the supply of labor in the old States will | 
become greater than the demand, and then baie ed 

e' 


especially in a republic.. I would like to see every | 
laboring man have a home which he can call his | 
own, and which he has purchased, however cheap. 
Men in this country, though poor, do not like to | 
live upon the charity of their neighbors, or upon | 
the bounty of their Government. I am willing | 
that the western ple should go on prospering | 
and com laining. P ity in the Went bene | 
fits the t. They can make larger purchases | 
of manufactured articles, and, besides, they must | 
bring their products over our railroads and canals. | 
The interests of all are reciprocal. -The great 
philosopher and statesman, (Thomas Jefferson,) 
who looked further behind. and further 
than any other man of his day, made a remark 


which may well be applied to the western people |. 


and western States: 

“So we have gone on,” (are his words,) “and so we | 
shall go on, puzzled and prospering beyond example, and | 
shall continue to growl, to multiply, and to prosper, until 
we exhibit an association powerful, wise, and happy be- ` 


Those who ask the passage of these bills com- | 
plain that public lands have been a long time in 
market, and have not been sold, and that it ought | 


adopt measures to promote sale and settlement. 


rent. The records show that the supply 


annually into market about 12,000, n 
we pass all these railroad bills, we will only be 
able to sell about half that quantity Because the 
States or railroad companies to whom these grants | 
are made will supply the other half. It has al- 
ways been a part of the wise policy of this Govern- 
ment, I admit, to promote the sale and settlement 
of the public lands. General Jackson, as far back 
as 1832, well said in his annual message of that 

ear: 

“ at the speedy settlement of these 
lands uae eee pe chee or ee Republic. The 


| 
; ble to be a source of revenue.” 


fore him |: 


wealth and strength of a country are its population; and 
the best part of the population are the cultivators, of the 
soil. Independent farmers are everywhere the basis. of so- 
; ciety and true friends of liberty. It seems to be our true 
licy that the public lands shall cease as soon as practica- 


Hence [ now propose the graduating policy as 
better calculated to accomplish that purpose than 
these railroad schemes. Lands which fave only 
been in market ten years sell for $1 25, the present 
present price of all; those which have been in 
market over ten, and not exceeding fifteen, sell for 
| $1; those in market for fifteen, and not exceedin 
| twenty, eighty cents; those in market twenty, and 
| not exceeding twenty-five years, sell for sixty 
| cents per acre; those in market for twenty-five, 
| and not exceeding thirty years, sell for forty cents 
; per acre; and those in market more than thirty 

sell for twenty cents. The bill I propose also 
makes provision for preëmptioners. 

It if only on the ground that these railroad bills 
will promote sale and settlement, that their con- 
stitutionality is justified; and I therefore submit 
that, waiving the constitutional question, the 
measure which | advocate as a substitute would 
be much more efficient in promoting that object, 
as well as more just and equitable to all parts of 
the country. Its constitutionality is admitted by 
all, and it is the only measure which I think can 

| pass the House of Representatives. I offer it as 

| a compromise measure. 

It is urged, as another reason in favor of these 

' bills, that it would be unjust to permit the new 

States to construct railroads whereby the value of 
the public domain would be augmented, without 

making some adequate compensation.. It is said 

that the United States is a great land proprietor, . 
and should aid in improving the country and its ` 
own lands. Now, sir, there is a perfect answer 

to this argument. Does not every railroad and 

canal made, from the Atlantic border to the west- 

ern waters, improve the price of the public lands? 

Therefore, if the new States are to be compensated, 

the old States should also be compensated, and 

the General Government would have little else to - 
do than to adjust balances. Pennsylvania would . 
come in for a large share, for she has incurred 

more debts in the construction of railroads and 

canals leading to the West than any other State in 

the Union. i 

It is further urged, as an argument in favor of 
these bills, that the Government, although it grants 
alternate sections five: miles on each side of the 
, roads, makes money by the operation, because it 
i doubles the price of those retained, and thus pro- 
motes sale and settlement. Now, although this is 
true to some extent, it is nota better measure than 
the one I propose; besides, it is liable to the many 
objections which I have stated. But, if the con- 
struetion of these railroads do thus enhance the 
value of the public domain, why do not those who ; 
desire to construct them enter and take up ali the 
y: which they at the minimum 
price before'they: begin the work, and thus the 
| Inerease in value will inuréto their ownadvantage, 
and not to that of the Government. Those who 
: wish lands can therefore sequester them for their 

own use. ; 

But the practical operation of these grants, as 
exemplified in the case of the grant at the first 


i: session of the last Congress to Illinois, is this: 


the grant is made to the State, and forthwith a 
' company is incorporated, and the grant transfe:rid 
| to the company, and thus a railroad company be- 
comes the owner of vast bodies of land, mortgages 
the same, and thus constructs the road. I do not 


mit that a large part of the publie domain has | think the General Government ought thus to lend 


been a Jong time in market; but the reason for it |: 
| is appa 

` is greater than the demand. ` We survey and bring 
of acres, |; 


itself -to create facilities for the multiplication of 
` incorporated companies. On Saturday last, I ob- 
serve by the papers, a complimentary dinner was 
given at one of the hotels in this city, by a com-- 
mittee of this Illinois railroad company to the 
| Ilinois delegation in Congress, in honor of. their . 
| success. -They came here, no doubt, to return 
| thanks for the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, É Bed i : 
I have thus, Mr. President, briefty, though } 
| fear imperfectly, stated my views upon the impor- 
i tant subject now under consideration. T have 
| studied language to ascertain with how few words 
| I could state facts and arguments, and make myself 
; understood; the Senate and my constituents will 
| judge with what success upon this occasion. 
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THE UNION AND STATE-RIGHTS PARTIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A. WILCOX, || 
OF MISSISSIPPI, | 
In rae Housa or REPRESENTATIVES, | 


March 9, 1852. i 

The House having resolved itself into Committee ;. 

of the Whole on the state of the Union, fi 
Mr. WILCOX said: 

Mr. Carman: I am free to admit the fact, 
that in arising to address the House upon the 
resent occasion, that it is with unaffected diffi- 
ence. And permit me to remark, sir, that I 
would willingly forego the privilege, did I not con- |! 
sider it a duty devolved upon me by the extraor- | 
dinary developments here and elsewhere since the | 
commencement of the present session of Con- 
gress. Withr to the merits or demerits of ; 
the bill now pending, I have not a word to'say; | 
but shall avail myself of the latitude given in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
Union to speak upon another subject. Within 
the last two years, a startling and significant page 
in the history of this Government has been un- 
folded, and its ‘‘ giant characters,” North and 
South, have arisen as forerunners of a state of |! 
things heretofore unprecedented, and which, if |: 
not arrested by the conservative spirit of the age, : 
must inevitably result in an overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. £ 4 

Men of America! the day has come and now ` 
is when a recurrence to first principles should not | 
only be our object, but our aim, end, and pur- | 
pose; not only an abstract reality, but a universal | 
presence; when the principles of the great Father 
of his Country must have an exemplification 
in the action of the people. It is known that I 
appear here as a Union, Jackson Democrat, in- 
stead of a Secession, Disunion Democrat—as one 
who bows submission to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. I regret, exceedingly 


© istence. 


regret, the necessity that compels me to allude to 
the compromise, and to the reasons of my acqui- 
escence. I acquiesce, then, sir, first, because all 
the vexed questions growing out of the acquisi- |, 
tion from Mexico were referred for adjustment to ' 
the gray-headed fathers of the Republic, some of || 
whom had been identified with the Government | 
for forty years—familiar with its wants and de- |' 
mands, its hopes and its fears; men who upon a j; 
thousand altars had offered up their morning and ;! 
their evening sacrifice in behalf of their country’s 
good; men who had not only illustrated the an-: 
nals of their race upon the tented field, but in the | 
halls of legislation at home, and in the courts and |: 
cabinets of kings, queens, and hierarchies of Eu- | 
rope; men who had drank at the fountain of: 
civil and religious liberty, opened by the heroes i 
and sages of the Republic far back in the volume `! 
of its history, and whose hearts through sunshine i! 
and storm, exaltation and depression, victory and ‘| 
defeat, had ever throbbed in unison with thegran- | 
deur and glory, the pride and power of the Re- 
public. These were they who presented to the 
American people for their acquiescence the world- 
renowned compromise. 

But, sir, I acquiesce, secondly, because in this 
plan of adjustment I see no infraction of the Con- 
stitution. On the contrary, the bill admitting Cal- | 
ifornia as a State, and the bills granting territorial | 

‘overnments to Utah and New Mexico were passed |. 
in obedience to a principle that lies at the base of '! 
the Democratic party, and which has been pro- i: 
mulged by the action of every Southern Demo- || 
cratic Convention since the first crusade of the | 
Abolitionists against the institution of slavery. I 
will not discuss these bills. It is not required of |i 
me by my constituents. This was done to their |! 
satisfaction during the campaign. But, sir, am I j; 
right in the statement made concerning the prin- l! 
ciples upon which these bills passed? Mr. Cal- | 
houn submitted a series of resolutions to the || 
American Senate in 1847, among which, standing | 
in bold relief as the exponent of a vital principle, į; 
may be found the following: -` | 

og: Resolved, That it is a fundamentat principle in our po- |! 
litical creed, that a people, in forming a constitution, have | 
the unconditional right to form and adopt the government 
which they may think best calculated to secure their lib- | 
erty, prosperity, and happiness: and in conformity thereto, `; 
no other condition is imposed by the Federal Constitution || 
in order to be admitted, except that its constitution shall |! 


li 
t 
{ 
| 


be republican, and that the imposition of any other by | 
Congress would not only be in ¥ivlation of the Constitu- 
tion, but in direct conflict with the principle on which our 
political system rests.” 

In obedience to this principle, California, like a 
Phenix from its ashes, arose into being and ex- 
And there she stands, like the colossal 
statue, whose immense size strikes the spectator 
afar off with wonder and astonishment. Was her 
constitution republican? It was. Then no other 
condition was imposed by the Federal Constitu- | 
tion. Acquiescence in her admission, then, was | 
not: only right, but the duty of every one dis- | 


‘ of the rich treasure, would march with it down 
‘ to latest times, and give bond in stone and ever- 
‘ during brass to guard and immortalize the trust.” 
It was sounded near the place consecrated to the 
manes of him who was ‘Jord of the Lion heart 
and eagle eye.” Freemen and representatives of 
the people, will you hear it? 

“I have said they have made the appropriation of this 
territory an instrument to abolish the Constitution. There 
is no doubt they have abolished the Constitution. The 
carcass may. remain, but the spirit has left it. Itis now a 
fetid mass, creating disease and death. It stinks in our 
nostrils.” 


posed to be true to his Government and just to his 
country. ; 

Now to the territorial bills of Utah and New 
Mexico. Did they reflect the great cardinal prin- 
ciple of non-intervention—a porone more sacred 
than any other to be found in the creed of the 
Democratic party, and upon the preservation and . 
maintenance of which alonedepends the perpetuity 
of the Union? They did. Were they in harmony 
with the doctrine of non-intervention? Let us see. 
President Polk, in his message of the 5th of De- 
cember, 1848, says: 

“In organizing governments over these Territories, no 
duty imposed on Congress requires that they should legislate 
upon the subject of slavery. Whether Congress shall legis- 
late or not, the people of the acquired Territories, when as- 
sembled in convention, will possess the sole and exclusive 
power to determine whether slavery shall or shall not exist | 
in their limits.” : 

This, sir, is the language of a statesman and | 
patriot, who, in his official relations with the 
Government, knew no North, no South, no East, 
no West; and who, throughout his momentous ; 
administration, retained the confidence of. his , 
friends, and challenged the admiration and respect | 
of his enemies. Again, sir, the Democratic Con- 
vention of Virginia, held on the 29th of February, | 
1848, declared: 

That there was no power in Congress, or anywhere 
else, save only in the pedple of a Territory in the adoption 
of a State constitution preparatory to admission into the 
Union, to prevent the mi lon of any citizen of any State 
with his property, whether it be slaves or anything else, to 
any domain which may be acquired by the common blood 
and treasure of the peopie of all the States.” - 

This is good doctrine, and I indorsed it upon 
every stump in my district. Again, in a State 
Convention of the Democratic party of Georgia, | 
held in 1848, it was— : 

“ Resolved, That the people of the South do not ask of 
Congress to establish the institution in any of the territory | 
that may be acquired by the United States. They siipl 
require that the inhabitants of each Territory shall be le 
free to determine for themselves whether the institution of , 
slavery shall or shail not form a part of their social system.” ' 

Here, again, is the doctrine of non-intervention 
announced by the Democratic party of old Geor- 
gia; justly denominated. the ‘ New England of; 
the South,” in compliment to her progress in rail- 
road enterprise and manufacturing industry, being 
as much distinguished for her practical hard sense | 
as one of her chivalric sisters is for her love of 
political abstractions. God bless her! One of the 
old thirteen, ever loyal and true to the Union and 
the Constitution. 

Upon the principles indicated in Mr. Polk’s 
message, and upon these resolutions, so far as the 
doctrine of non-intervention is concerned, I con- 
ducted the canvass in my State, and was over- 
whelmingly sustained in nine out of the twelve 
counties composing the district I have the honor to 
represent. [ will say nothing of the fugitive slave 
bill and the bill abolishing the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia. 

I now desire, Mr. Chairman, in self-defense, | 
and in vindication of the principles of the patriotic | 
spirits who have honored me with their confidence, 
to give a brief history of the parties as they stood 
in the State of Mississippi, that this House may 
pass upon my claims and pretensions to Democ- 
racy. .Much has been said in and out of Con- 

ess, during the present session, as to old line 

emocrats. And pray tell me, sir, who are they? | 
From whenee did they come? From whom do 
they trace their genea ogy? I will proceed, sir, 
fearlessly and boldly to give a sketch of their acts 
and doings South. The first clarion note that was 
sounded was from the headquarters of the Captain 
General. It spread far and wide,and was echoed 
and reéchoed ie the Liners in my State until the 
arched skies themselves were made to reverberate 
the sound. It was thought by them that it would 
be canonized, and that the ‘‘ historic muse, proud ! 


f 


` 


ii 


a ern States with the view and the 


This, sir, is from the speech of Langdon Cheves, 


i! delivered before the Nashville Convention, cart 


| loads of which were scattered broadcast over m 

' State, and for a time became the text-book of the 

: disunionists. The next bugle blast we hear is 
from a source equally distinguished—from one 
who has done the State some service, and for which 
he has my gratitude. It was a letter from John 
C. Calhoun to one Colonel Torply, of Missis- 
sippi, and is as follo ®s: 


P Forr Hitt, July 9, 1849. 
Dear Sir: I am greatly obliged to you for a copy of the 
proceedings of your meeting. I have read it with a great deal 
of pleasure. You ask me for my opinion as to the course 
which should be adopted by the State Convention in Octo- 
ber next. Ihave delayed answering your letter until this 
time, that I might more fully notice the developments at the 
North before I gave it. They are more and more adverse 
to us every day. There has not been a single occurrence 
| since the rising of Congress which does not indicate on the 
' part of the North a fixed determination to push the aboli- 
tion question to the last extreme. In my opinion, there is 
but one thing that holds out the promise of saving both 
ourselves and the Union, and that is, a Southern Conven- 
| tion; and that, if much longer delayed, cannot. It ought 
to have been held this fall, and ought not to be delayed be- 
yond another year. All our movements ought to look te 
that result. For that purpose every Southern State ought 


i| to be organized with a central committee, and one to each 


j county. Ours is already. It is indispensable to produce 
concert and prompt action. In the meantime, firm and 
resolute resolutions ought to be adopted by yours and such 
meetings as may take place before the assembling of the 
Legislature in the tall. They, when they meet, ought to 
take ep, the subject in the most solemn and impressive man- 
ner. The great object of a Southern Convention should be 
to put forth, in a solemn manner, the causes of our griev- 
ances in an address to the other States, and to admonish 
them in a solemn manner as to the consequences that must 
follow, if they should not be redressed, and to take meas- 
ures preparatory to it, in case they should not be. The 
call should be addressed to all those who are desirous to 
save.the Union and our institutions, and who, in the alter- 
native (should it be forced on us) of submission or disso- . 
lution would prefer the latter. No State could better take 
the lead in this great conservative movement thah yours. 
It is destined to be the greatest of sufferers, if the abolition- ` 
ists should succeed ; and I am not certain but by the time 
your convention meets, or at furthest your Legislature, that 
the time will have come to make the call. With great re- 
spect, I am, &c. ` JOHN ©. CALHOUN. 


You will discover, sir, that Mississippi was be- 
ing indoctrinated with the principles of the South 
Carolina school of politicians. You will further 
perceive that Mr. Calhoun looked alone to State 


action. He dictated the time of holding the con- 


: vention in Mississippi, and suggested that the ac- 
tion of the October convention should be followed 
by the action of the Legislature. Throughout, 
he looks to State action, State organization, and 
State codperation with other States. Now, sir, 
by reference to the proceedings in Mississippi, ` 
with the suggestions of Mr. Calhoun, it will be 
seen that his recommendations were implicitly 
obeyed and followed. : 
“ The convention was held in October, as he ad- 
vised. Mississippi took the lead. A central 
committee was organized, and an effort made to 
appoint them in the counties. Firm and resolute 
resolutions were adopted by the October conven- 
tion. The Legislature took up the subject in the 
most solemn and impressive manner. It reserved 


|| in the treasury the sum af $220,000, to enable the 
i| Nashville Convention to take the necessary steps 


spoken of by Mr. Calhoun. 

But, further, to show how fully they were sub- 
jugated to the power of the old liners in South 
Carolina, and how faithfully the convention fol- 
lowed the counsels of Mr. Calhoun, I beg leave to 
refer you to an extract from the address sent forth 
by the convention on that occasion, and which ' 
| fooded every nook and corner of the State: 


“ Besides and beyond a popular convention of the South- ` 
hope of arresting the 
| cause of aggression, and if not practicable, then to concen- 


'| trate the South in will, understandiyg, and action, the cop- 


| vention of Mississippi suggested, as the possible ultimate 
i resort, the call by the Legislature of the assailed States, or 
still some more solemn conventions—such- as should be 
regularly elected hy the people of those States—to deliber- 
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ate, speak, and act with all the sovereign power of the peo- 
pie. Should, inthe result, such conventions be called and 
meet, they may lead to a like regularly-constituted conven- |. 
tien of all the assailed States, to provide in the last resort 
for their separate welfare by the formation of a compact | 
aad an union that will afford protection to their liberties 
and their rights.” 

Compare this, if you please, with Mr. Calhoun’s 
letter, and see the exact correspondence: 

~ in the meantime, (says Mr. C.,) firm and resolute res- 
olutions onght to be adopted by yours and such meetings as 
may take place before the aseembling of the Legislature in 
the fall. They, when they meet, ought to take up the sub- 
ject ia the most solemn and impressive manner,” 

Again: 

“t The call should be addressed to ali those who are desire 
ous of saving the Union, and who, in the alternative of 
submission or a dissolution, would prefer the latter.” 

But, sir, anterior to this time what was the state 
of feeling in South Carolina—the State that had 
assumed the guardianship of Misreelppt? What 
was the tone and temper of her press? I make the 
inquiry because it is importgnt, and a matter of 
sheer justice to the old line Democrats in my State 
and elsewhere, and because they now deny, 
there, here, and elsewhere, that there was any 
pany in the South in favor of a diasolution of the 

nion on account of the compromise. I make 
the following extract from the Fairfield (S. C.) 
Herald: 

“ We are in favor of a dissolation of the Union. Who, 
oh ! who, shal! deliver es from the contaminating inftuenees 
of the putrid, masses of the Nerth.” 

From the Newbury (S. C.) Sentinel, the fol- 
lowing is extracted: 

“ Indemnity for tire exem from 
wa drieen Or pam grievances, quire exemmiod from 
and complete security of the constitutional rights and equal- 
ity of the South, for all time to come, are the objects to be 
attained by the delegates to the Soathern Convention ; and 
they will moet certainly accomplish these purposes—peace- 
ably if they can—forcidly if they must.” 

Says the South Carolina Spartan: 

% We hold it to be the sacred duty of the South, enjoined 
by every sentiment ne honor, and interest, to 
demand and enforee a dissolution of the Union.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, for fear of doing injus- 
tice to another old line press, it me to make 
a short extract from the Wilmington (N. C.) Au- 
rora, a press that sustained the honorable gentle- 
mo r. Vawasie} from that State, who, unpro- ,, 
voked, made so terrible an onslaught on Major |: 
Donelson a few days ago in this House, and |! 

i 


whose ‘shoe latchet’’"—on the score of Democ- 
racy—* he is unworthy to loose:” 

“ What will the Southern Convention do? We hope to 
have no more barren addresses. If that is all the delegates 
intend, they had better stay at home. If they will meth- 
odize a plan to dissolve the Union, we will hail them. 
What's the remedy? Itis a Southern Confederacy, with a 
capital at Ashville, or somewhere else on the mountains, 
where the lines of Georgia, South and North Carolina . 
meet. 

I will not charge the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina as aspiring to the Presidency of 
that Southern Confederacy. But [ do charge that ; 
this is the key that unlocks the secret of the op- ` 

ition to Major Donelson of the Washington | 
Union, for he warred to the knife against the 
establishment of that Confederacy; and whose 
press, as the exponent of the principles and views 
of the Jackson Democracy, did more to save the 
Union than any other in the Republic. One more 
gun from an old liner in Georgia, and I shall re- ; 
turn to my own State: 


tt My idea is first to perfect the union of the South, now - ; 


eo happily in progress. Secondly, to dissolve the Union | 
immediately, form a Southern Confederacy, and take pos- ' 
session, by force of arms, of all the territories suitable for 
slavery. Let this territory, then, be settled up by slave- ; 
holders; let the Southern States give a tract of land and 
one slave to every poor family who will settle there.” i 
What an immortality of infamy awaits that in- ; 
dividual and the honorable gentleman from Ohio, ; 
(Mr. cons) Here you will discover an effort | 
was made to afienate the affections of the poor |: 
but patriotic yeomanry of the country; in other 
words, to bribe them into their treasonable de- |: 
igns inst the Government. But, sir, as we | 
say in the South, they “could not quite come it.” 
They were descendants of patriot sires, and 
could not be betrayed into a crusade against the |: 
Government of their fathers. There are no Bene- 
dict Arnolds to be found among the hardy sons |, 
of toil. They are the salt of the land. They 
constitute the rank and file of our army, and are 
ready at the tap of the drum to avenge even a 
thought or a whisper that threatens our flag with 


insult, They cling with Spartan devotion to the 
glorious tradition of their ancestral renown; they 
respect the graves of the illustrious dead. 

ut I promised to return to my own State, the 
home of my adoption, in whose bosom lies im- 
bedded all that was ever dear to me on earth. 
Bold, fearless, and patriotic in her counsels of 
State, and intrepid upon the field of battle. And 
should the time ever come, which God forbid, that 
her rights should be outraged, and she, from ep- 
pression, forced to dissolve the political bonds 
that unite her with the grand sisterhood of States, 
{ shall nail my colors to her mast, and-if she goes 
down it shall be my pride and pleasure to sink 
with her. 
Now, sir, strange as it may appear, notwith- 


standing the position Mississippi had formerly , 


taken upon the subject of slavery—and notwith- 
standing the principles of the doctrine of non- 
intervention were embraced in the California, and 
the bills giving territorial governments to Utah 
and New Mexico—and the failure of Congress to 
adopt the Wilmot proviso—yet the then Governor, 
without consulting the people or having any dem- 
onstration from them whatever, as to its pro- 
priety or expediency, convened the Legislature in 
extraordinary session, and submitted for their 
consideration a message denunciatory of the Gov- 
ernment, revolutionary in its character, and des- 
potic in sentiment. co one 

In speaking of the institution of slavery, he 
makes the inquiry: 

“ What ia to be the fate of this institution? If left to the 
tender mercies of the Federal Government its fate is 
doomed. With the prejudice of the age against it it re- 
quires for its kind development a fostering government over 
it. It could scarcely subsist without such protection. 
How then can it exist, mucl less flourish, under a govern- 
ment hostile to it. 
ciples of hostility and opposition to the institution. Is it 
proper? Is it philosophic? Is it not absurd to intrust the 
proeperity, the protection, and even the existence of a great 
and delicate interest to a.political power having its origin 
iyang drawing its vigor from the very element of hostility 


this interest?” 

Here you will discover disunion boldly avowed, 
and the demand made for a Southern Confederacy. 
You are informed that the institution of slavery 
requires for its kind development a fostering gov- 
ernment over it.. How significant and how per- 
tinent to the inquiry of, * What’s the remedy ?” 
“It is a Southern Confederacy with a capital at 
Ashville.” 

But the Governor seems to distrust that he has 


made himself sufficiently clear‘and explicit. And ; 


proceeds: 


“To state the proposition clearly. The Government of 


the United States is now hostile to slavery. To save it, ' 


to preserve it from its destruction, or at least from a sickly, 
lingering, distempered, and precarious existence, it must be 
protected by guarantees more available than the present 


Constitution furnizhes, or it must be wrested from the con- | 


trol of a 
tion. it must, like every other great interest, be placed in 
charge of its triends.”’ 

4 But again, the union of these States has been so y 
perverted from its original purposes as to render its further 
continuance incompatible with the honor, the prosperity, 
and safety of the slaveholding States, unless. some correc- 
tion of ‘grievances, and some additional and more 
effeetual guarantees for our future protection, be obtained 
from our associates in the Confederacy.” 

“ Let the propositions be distinctly made to the people of 
the non-slavehulding States to remedy the wrong, £0 far as 
it may be in the power of Congress to do so, by obtaining 


: from California concessions south of 36° 30/ or otherwise; 
| and to consent to such amendments of the Federal Consti- ` 


tution as shali hereafter amply secure the rights of the slave- 
holding States trom misconstruction aud from further ag- 
gression. Butin the event of refusal, I do not hesitate to 


: voted 


express my decided opinion, that the only effectual remedy | 


to evils which must continue to grow from year to year is || 


to be found in the prompt and peaceable secession of the 
aggrieved States.’? 
& The probability of the wWtimate necessity of a resort to 


by this State, either atone or in concert with lier sister States, 
to remedy existing evils.’” g 

Further: he recommends—. 

6 That a common center of public opinion be authorita- 
tively established; that a committee of safety be appoint- 
ed, whose duty it should be periodicatly to assemble at some 
central point for the transaction of business; that they shouid 
be invested with adequate powers, absolute or contingent, to 
act for their respective States. upon all questions connected 


' with the preservation and protection of their domestic in- 
: stitutions and their equal rights as sovereign States.” 


A bold and fearless stroke of policy that; and 
in unison with the reign of terror in France, when 
France got “ drunk to vomit blood.” A commit- 
tee of safety, clothed with absolute power, with 


: the Convention and of the Empire. 


some modern Robespierre at its head; a power 
unknown to the Constitution, and which resists 
all classification and analogy, save the acts and 
menaces which history has selected as the foulest 
blots of the Greek democracies—of the Roman 
republic, in the worst days of its civic furies—of 
the sanguinary Italian States—nay, of France it- 
self, in the successive tyrannies of Louis XI V—of 
ant But, further, 
by way of sustaining this committee of safety,a 
special message was sent in during the-extraordi- 
nary session of the Legislature recommending the 
establishment of a standing army in the State. 
Had this committee been established, and the army 
raised, the days of the Republic would have been 


. numbered; and Union men in Mississippi would 


have been seen only like cold and scattered stars 
through the gloom of a northern heaven. A 
eworded dictator is no new fact in history. The 
ruthless leveler of Corsica had his day of triumph. 
Cromwell, too, immortal rebel, hewed the throne 


. down toa block. What, sir,do we now behold 


-in France? 


“ Military terrorism established 


‘* throughout the country; France torn from the 


‘alliance of free nations, to be yoked to the des- 
t potic monarchies of the continent.” There has 
been a wholesale incarceration of two hundred na- 


tional representatives, snatched from the midst of 


Europe’s politest capital, without the shadow of 
crime alleged. The press has been subsidized. 
And human life is as little respected as human 
liberty.- it combines the apposite attributes of 
ali the more famous seditions; and as far as mere 
violence goes, it emulates not unsuccessfully even 
the ‘ bloody proscription of Marius and Scylia.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, this message and its recom- 


, mendation of the intment of a s imit- 
A government organized upon the priu- |: n appomiment o a safety Commit. , 


tee and standing army, came from an old line. 
Democrat, who, in the election of 1824, between 
General Jackson and John Quincy Adams, and 
in 1828 with the strong Federal measures of Mr. 
Adams’s administration before him, was the de- 
cided supporter of Mr. Adams, and in favor of his 
reélection. Yes, sir, he was at all times opposed to 


; General Jackson, from 1824 to 1836,and all the 


power which is hostile to it, and seeks its destruc- | 


i said convention, the question, ‘* Are 


i election, to each voter, and 


leading measures of his administration; was an 
open, avowed, and decided nullifier—the leader of 
the nullification party in Mississippi, and theauthor 
of their associations, conventions, and addresses; 
and whilst a member of the Legislature voted for 
George Poindexter for the United States Senate, 
who was a nullifier, and the violent personal and 
political enemy of General Jackson. This, sir, is 
the man whom the old liners in my State chose as 
theirstandard-bearer, and whose opinions and sen- 
timents they indorsed: but upon whose opinions | 
and sentiments the people placed the thumb of 


: censure and the seal of disapprobation. 


Again, sir, during the session of the Legislature, 

a bill was introduced providing for the call of a 
convention, to take into consideration the relation 
which the State of Mississippi sustained to the 
Federal Government, and *‘ to obtain indemnity for 
the past and certain security forthe future.” While 
the þin was pending an amendment was introduced, 
to the effect, that in the election for members to 
you for or 
against the assembling of aconvention?’’ should be 
propounded, by the rarae officer holding the’ 
if it should. be ascer- 

tained, that a majority were opposed to the conven- 
tion, it should not assemble. This proposition was 
down. Another amendment was offered; 
that for the purpose of affording the convention a 
fair test of the will of the voters of this State upon 


| the recent laws of Congress, onan called the 
`: adj i t at the electio 
this effective and unquestionable right of sovereign States ‘| TREAN or. compromise, t ction of 


should be kept in view, whatever measures may be adopted `! delegates to said convention, the question should 


| be propounded to each voter, “Are you in favor of 


acquiescing in the adjustment bills passed by the 
Congress of the United States?” This proposition 
was voted down. _ 

Here you will discover, sir, that the Old Liners 
were afraid to trust the people. Why, sir, m 
Democracy teaches me that the people are capable 
of self-government; that they are in fact the sov- 
ereignty, the State, and the impersonation of the 
law itself; yet, sir, a tyrannical and despotic ma- 
jority voted down the Proponen to submit these. 

uestions to the people. hy, sir? Because the 
ecree had gone forth in favor of a Southern Con- 
federacy. They had been told that the Union of 
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Jackson, Polk, Grundy, and White, and found 


en: 
* If the North refuse to accede to the demands of 38° 30’ 


through California, and amendments to the Constitution, | 


Mississippi must look to herself for the protection of her 
rights and institutions out of the Union.” 

I also make a short extract from the Mississip- 
pian, the leading State paper, and especial organ 
of the Disunionists: 

“ We place secession upon the clearly-ascertained and 
well-defined opinions of our people, that the Constitution 
has been violated, and that there is no remedy for the vio- 
tation of the Constitution in the Union. Here is our piat- 
form.” i 


Again: we find the following in the Home Jour- 
nal, of Governor Quitman: 

4 Slavery and the Union cannot long exist together. We 
recommend State secession. Tt is a constitutional, peace- 
fui, and saie remedy. We will vote for secession. Let a 
majority vote with us, and then we will see who will 


fight.” 
A distinguished old line Democrat offered the 

following resolution in a town meeting of the em- 

pire county of the State, which was adopted: 

“ Resolred, That if we have to choose between submis- 
sion to said measures and secession from the Union, we i 
prefer the latter.” 

And in one of the most powerful efforts of his 
life, in the city of Natchez, Governor Quitman | 
said: | 
t There is no applying a plaster to a diseased limb. Jt | 
must be entrely eured, made whole as it was before, 
Or it mast be lopped off. We must have such amendments 
to the Constitution as will guaranty our rights there, and 
the equality of the South in the Union ; or, if our request 
for such division and guarantees be not granted, we are for 
a change in our system of Government, and the formation 
of a Southern Confederacy.” 


In June following, a State convention was called, 
and was styled the Democratic State-Rights Con- 
vention. Governor Quitman was chosen its stand- 
ard-bearer for the chief executive magistracy. 
District conventions were called, and Democratic 


same ed candidates were nominated for Con- ` 


gress. ey entered the field with secession and 
a Southern Confederacy emblazoned on their ban- 
ners. My worthy competitor abandoned the 


Democratic doctrine of free trade, and was in favor 
of excluding all goods manufactured North of 
Mason and Dixon’s line by legislative enact- 
ment, and also of placing the State in a state of 
military defense—the establishment of arsenals 
and armories. They denounced the national De- 
mocracy, as indeed they did the whole North and 
the Washington Union, and declared that they 
would not go into the Baltimore Convention. In | 
the meantime I was placed in nomination for Con- | 
gress as a Union Democrat. I took the ground 


of acquiescence in the compromise, and opposed |! 


the doctrine of secession. 
a sony: and tempestuous time. The fugitive 
slave bill had heen resisted in the North by a law- 


But, sir, it was a dark, 


thousand men for the war with Mexico. There 
i, were no old liners there seeking to build upon mer- 
' cenary ambition, the fabric of political despotism. 
But, Mr, Chairman, who are those old liners that 
claim to be the genuine Democracy? Let us go 
back a few short years in the history of the Gov- 
ernment, and trace their career. In 1828, South 
:, Carolina sustained the election of General Jackson 
i with great unanimity. All of her great statesmen 
‘devoted themselves to his cause, in opposition to 
Mr. Adams. In °32, those very statesmen were 
the leaders of the Nullification party in South Car- 


olina, and the most bitter and violent opponents of 


, General Jackson’s reélection, although they had 
formed a conspicuous portion of the great repub- 


lican party that overthréw the administration of 


Mr. Adams. When. they avowed the doctrines 
i of nullification and secession, the great National 
i; Democratic party denounced their doctrines, and 
c 
like the fish whom the swell of the ocean had 
,i tempted to revel in the high grass of the marsh— 
ij left by the returning ebb gasping for their native 
| element, and struggling for life. For years they 
were isolated, and did not attach themselves to 


| either of the great parties of the country. 
| they now do) in 1832 and °36, they voted for sep? 
| arate and independent candidates for President and 
Vice President. In other States, where then, as 
now, they wereina minority, they generally acted 


with the Whig party, until following the lead of | 


South Carolina, they came into the support of 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration. At this event- 
ful period in the history of the country, a great 
majority of the secessionists were Democrats. 
' But General Jackson, the great leader of the Dem- 
ocratic party—the whole national Democracy— 
waged a war of extermination against them, be- 
cause their doctrines, if successful, would have 
' been destructive to the Union. In this contest 
|, between the secessionist Democrats, headed b 
|| Calhoun, and the national Democrats, led by 
,, Jackson, the national Whig party acted in concert 
, with the national Democratic party as they do 
now, on'the ground that the success of the doc- 
, trine of secession was destructive to the Govern- 
ment. The great leader of the Union party in the 
Senate of the United States in sustaining Jackson’s 
proclamation, was Daniel Webster; and his great 
opponent was John C. Calhoun, then the leader 
of the secessionists, as he was until his death. 
The great leaders of the nullification movement 
of ’32 were bold and brave men. They seceded 
from the national Democratic party, fought that 


i 
ji 


i| party, and were conquered. And what followed? 


| They stood aloof from the party, in armed neutral- 
ity, in the only State where they had a majority; 


less mob in Boston. It was rung upon me upon 
every stump by the disunionists, as evidence of 
the uncompromising hostility of the whole North 
to our institutions. But, sir, it was not long be- 
fore the clouds that enveloped me were dispelled. 
The old Key Stone of the arch was heard to speak 
in tones ofthunder, through her convention, “ that 
the Democratic party of Pennsylvania are true to 
the Union, the Constitution, and the laws, and will 
faithfully observe and execute, so far as in them 
lie; all the measures of compromise adopted by 
the Inte Congress for the purpose of settling the 
question arising out of domestic slavery, and this 
not only from a sense of duty, as good citizens of 
the Republic, but also from the kind and fraternal 


feelings which they cherish towards their brethren | 


of the slaveholding States.” Nay, more than this: | 
from the lofty hills and valleys of Maine; from | 
the granite fastnesses and sylvan villages of New 
Hampshire; from the Green Mountains and mean- 


u 
Hi 


i and in States where they were in the minority, 
generally acted with the Whig party in opposi- 
tion to the Democrats. They did not after their 
' defeat attempt to sneak back into the Democratic 
'! party under the style of old line Democrats, as the 
' secessionists of the present day are attempting to 


‘do. If they had had the disposition, they knew 


old patriot, General Jackson, was the great leader 
i, of the national Democrats. They would have 
|| been driven off with scorn and contempt, and 
|| forced into the position they originally took—of 

acting with the Whig party. They had been 
| sloughed off from the Demseratie party for at- 
i; tempting to incorporate a foul heresy into its creed 


j; to haveno fellowship or communi `n withus. This 
| policy showed the wisdom of a great statesman, as 


all intercourse with them; and they were ; 


In | 
South Carolina, where they held the majority (as | 


better than to make the attempt, when that stern : 


—the heresy of secession and nullification; and | 
; until they had exhibited proper repentance for the | 
|| errors they had committed, they were permitted 


arty to rise triumphantly over all opposition, and 
its triumphs never ceased unul the secessionists 
joined that party in 1840. Let the national Dem- 
ocratic party now, as then, adhere firmly to the 
national Democratic creed. Let them denawice 
secession as a heresy dangerous to be incorporated 

i} into their creed. Put the ‘secession ALE as 
| leaders, in “Coventry.” If they enter into the 
next great national campaign, let them come in as 

_ privates, and work their way up to the high posi- 
` tions which they have forfeited, by showing proper 
repentance for the heresies they have entertained. 

But, sir, pray tell me where and in what provision 

of the Constitution is this peaceable, this consti- 

tutional right of secession found? I desire light 
upon the subject. 

When the Convention met that framed the Con- 
stitution, and was organized, one of the first reso- 
lutions that passed the Convention declared that 
“ a national government ought to be established, 
consisting of a supreme legislature, judicial and 

: executive.” This designation of powers was sub- 
stantially carried out in the Constitution. Luther 

Martin, a delegate from Maryland, was inimical 

te all the provisions of the new government, 

which had a * national rather than a federative 
character.” And while the third section of the 

; third article, which defines treason, was under dis- 
‘į cussion, he offered the followingamendment, which 
he urged with great power and warmth of feel- 

ing: 

F Provided, That no act or acts done by one or more of the 
| States, against the United States, shall be deemed treason, 
| or punished as such ; but in case of war being levied by one 
| Or more States against the United States, the conduct of 
each party towards the other, and their adherents respect- 
ively, shall be regulated by the laws of war and of nations.” 

Here was the first development of this accursed 
i; heresy—the doctrine of secession—unmistakably 
peered to the consideration of the Convention. 

ut, thanks to the superior and supernatural in- 


| telligence that concerned itself with that body, it 
|| met with a cold reception, and was overwhelm- 
| ingly rejected; on which account its author refused ` 

to “‘ sign the Constitution, reported his objections ° 
| to the Legislature of Maryland, and resisted its 

ratification when it came before the people.” In 

1786, General Washington, in reply to Mr. Jay, 
observed : 

“I do not conceive we can long exist as a nation with-' 
out having lodged, somewhere, a power which will pervade 
the whole Union in as energetic a manner as the authorit 
of the State governments extends over the several States.” 

Could anything more clearly ‘* foreshadow ” the 
coming Constitution? 

Again he says: 

“ Influence ts not government. Let us have a govern- 
ment by which qur lives, liberties, and property will be se- 
cured, or let us know the worst at once. If they have real 
grievances, redress them, if possible, or acknowledge your 
inability to do it at the moment. If they have not, employ 
the force of the Government against them at once.?? 

These remarks were elicited on account of the 
| defects in the old Articles of Confederation, and 

in consequence of the insurrections in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. ' 

Mr. Jefferson, in alluding to the old Confedera- 
tion, in 1787, is as equally clear and positive: 

‘It has been sooften said,” says he,‘ as to be generally 
believed, that Congress have no power, by the Confedera- 
| tion, to enforce anything; for example, contributions of 

money. It was not necessary to pive them that power ex- 
pressly ; they have it by thelawof nature. Whentwo par- 
ties make a compact, there results to each a power of com- 
pelling the other to execute it.” 
Up to this point, in pursuit of the inquiry, we 
. see nothing that authorizes the belief that such a 
right ever existed. Where, then, is it to be 
‘found? I desire light upon the subject. Is it to 
, be found in the construction which the Fathers of 
the Republic have given to the Constitution? Or 
has it been incorporated into the messages of the 
Presidents, and in their last wills and testaments? 
Ithink not. In the Farewell Address of the Father 
of his Country, with a single dash of the pen, he 
' puts to flight this fatal heresy. Hear him, ye 
‘sons of freedom, as he speaks with mute and 
i awful eloquence from the tomb: l 
“ The unity of government which constitutes you one 
|| people is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is 
a main pillar in the edifice of your real independence ; the 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad 3 
of your safety; of your prosperity; of that very liberty 
` which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee that, 
‘| from different causes and from different quarters, much 
ii pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in 
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minds the conviction of this truth—asz this is the point 
in your political fortress against which the batteries of inter- 
pal and external enemies will be most constantly and ac- 
tively, though often covertly and insidiously, directed—it 
is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national union to your collective 
and indi vidual happiness ; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accuetoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of 
your political safety aud prosperity; watching for its pres- 
ervation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever 
May suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be 
abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts.” i 


How prophetic! He knew that the Federal 
Constitution had its enemies in the convention 
that adopted it; and that, in the course of time, 
discomfited ambition would use inany artifices to , 
weaken, in the minds of the people, the powers of 
the Constitution and the unity of the Government. 

Now, sir, travel with me down to December, 
1808, to the city of Richmond, the capital of Vir- |. 
ginia, and you will find, in the Richmond Enqui- |' 
rer, tbe old Democratic doctrine shadowed forth |! 
from high Democratic authority: 

& On Thursday last the electors of Virginia dined to- 
gether at the Swann Tavera, in this city. The Madison 
Corresponding Committee, and the Governor of Virginia, | 
were their guests. These gentlemen, coming from differ- 
ent party of the State and bringing with them the sentiments | 
of the people, assembled in harmony and unity to inter- 
change the emotions of friendship at this interesting crisis 
of our public affairs. Spencer Roane, Esq., one of the 
Judges of the Coart of Appeals and chairman of the Elect- 
oral College, presided. Robert Taylor, Esq., of Orange, 
Speaker of the Senate, acted az Vice President. After an 
elegant dinner the cloth was removed, and the followiug 
toast was drank : 

t< The Union of Staies: The majority must govern; it 
is treason to secede.’ ”? 

That such were the opinions and sentiments of 
the Old Dominion at that time, is confirmed by 
the letter of Mr. Madison, in answer to Mr. Ham- 
ilton, in which he uses this clear, close, and cogent 
reasoning: 

‘¢ My opinion is, that a reservation of a right to withdraw ' 
if amendments be not decided on under the form of the 
Constitution within a certain time, is a conditional ratifi- 
eation ; that it does not make New York a member of the 
new Union, and consequently that she could not be received | 
on that plan. Compacts must be reciprocal: this principle |, 
would not, in such a case, be preserved. The Constitution ° 
requires an adoption in toto, and forever. It has been so 
adopted by the other States. In short, any condition what- | 
ever must vitiate the ratification. The idea of reserving 
a right to withdraw was started at Richmond, and consid- 
ered as a conditional ratification, which was itself aban- 
doned as worse than a rejection.”’ 


Is there an abstractionist in this House, after 
this exposition, that will have the hardihood to 
énvelop in clouds and darkness the position of 
Mr. Madison? There could be no such thing as 
a conditional ratification. There could be no such 
right reserved. It was desired by the enemies of | 
the Constitution to obtain an express reservation 
of aright to withdraw or secede from the Union, 
if their amendments were not granted. In the j; 
name of reason and common sense, why was it || 
n to make such a reservation: if secession |! 


| 
f 


wasan inherent right, a right never surrendered, i 
as the secessionists now contend. But, Mr. Chair- | 


man, the Constitution was ratified and confirmed 
without the condition. The reservation of the : 
right to withdraw or secede was abandoned; which 
was, ipso facto, an abandonment of the claim of |: 
right to withdraw from the Union; for if that 
right existed independently of the Constitution, ‘: 
why eee the condition to secure or reserve it? l! 
I challenge a refutation of this argument. If this - 
heresy is to. be ingrafted upon the Democratic :. 
y as one of its. articles of faith, I desire its 
existence and its constitutionality to he proved; 
for the Democratic party ie a Constitutional Union | 
party. But, Mr. Chairman, let us, with becom- `. 
ing respect and solemnity, follow Mr. Madison `. 
down to the close of his eventful life, and hear hie | 
dying words to his country: i! 
‘¢ As this advice, if it ever see the light, will not do so +: 
til! [am no more, it may be considered as issuing from the | 
tomb, where truth alone can be respected and the happiness | 
of mankind consulted. It will be entitled, therefore, to | 
whatever weight can be derived from good intentions, and | 
from the experience of one who has served his country in i| 
various stations through a period of forty years; who es- . 
poused in his youth and adhered through his life to the cause | 
of liberty; and who has bore a part in most of the great 
transactions which will constitute epochs of its destiny. 
The advice nearest my heart and deepest in my convictions 
is, that the Union of the States be cherished and perpetu- 


: the treasonable designs of 
Government in his efforts to form a-Southern re- ' 
: public—that checked in the bud the machinations `` 
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ated. Let the open enemy to it be regarded as a Pandora 
with her box opened, and the disguised one as the Serpent, 
creeping with his deadly wiles into Paradise.” 


Had the immortal Father of the Constitution 


' been alive to witness the constant changes of po- 


sitions and platforms of the secession party of 
Mississippi, from the time they first undertook to 
obey the instructions of the great Carolinian until 
being routed, and discomfit€d, they attempted 
to smuggle themselves and their Trojan horse of 
secession into the Democratic party, his allusion 
to the “‘ serpent creeping into Paradise with his 


: deadly wiles,” could not have been more applica- 


ble or more filicitous. I might enumerate au- 
thority upon authority, but will content myself by 
submitting a short extract from theold hero of the 
Hermitage: 

“ The right of the people of a single State to absolve 
themselves at will, and without the consent of the other 
States, from their most solemn obligations, and hazard the 
liberties and happiness of the millions eomposing this Union, 
cannot be acknowledged. 


Such authority is believed to be . 


utterly repugnant, both to the principles upon which the | 


General Government is constituted, and to the objects which 
it was expressly formed to attain.” 

Here, sir, is the opinion of one (in the language 
of the Irish orator) whose fame is eternity, and 
whose residence creation. The man of a cen- 
tury, who stood at the helm of State during the 
perilous days of nullification, and who rebuked 
and crushed the hydra-headed monster that threat- 
ened to ingulf the nation in a sea of blood. And, 
sir, he carried these views with him to his death. 
By reference to his last will and testament, you 
will discover that in bequeathing his swords to 
Major Donelson, General Armstrong, and General 
Cass, his dying instructions to them were, that 
they should always wield them in defense of our 
glorious Union and Constitution, whether against 
foreign foes or domestic traitors. Yes, sir, seces- 
sion was a doctrine unknown to his political faith. 
He was in favor of maintaining our rights in the 
Union under the Constitution. Yes, sir, he waa 
in favor of putting down rebellion, North or South, 
under the banner of our country—that same old 


star-lit banner, borne by Washington from con- ; 


uering to conquer during the perilous conflict of 
the Revolution—thé banner that put down the 
whisky rebellion in Pennsylvania—that arrested 
aron Burr against the 


of the Hartford Convention—that triumphed over 
his own head at New Orleans in our second, sig- 
nal demonstration against the embattled hosts of 
Great Britain—aye, sir, the same flag that waved 
from the dome of the city of the Aztecs, while from 
beneath its ample folds an empire was conquered. 

These, sir, are the views and opinions of General 
Jackson; and they are mine also; and those of the 
people of Mississippi. Why, sir, in 1834, during 
the days of nullification, when the Union was 
threatened, the Democracy of the State held pri- 
mary meetings in every county of the State, and 
denounced nullification and secession; and final- 
ly on the 9th day of June, 1834, the Democratic 


party met in general convention at the city of | 


Jackson, over which General Thomas Hinds pre- 
sided, and passed unanimously this resolution: 


the Pacific. Hear them, in the ‘consciousness of 
their pride and power, exclaim: 


‘¢ No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
The whole, boundless continent is ours.” 


In conclusion, let me say to you, my brethren 


' of the North: If the time ever comes when the 


starry flag that waves in triumph over this land 
is to be torn asunder—when that record bright 
upon which is inscribed the fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence is to be divided—the 


-sin willlie at your door. Cease, then—oh ! cease 


your fanatical interference with the institutions of 
the South. We owe youno harm. Weare your 
brethren. We have “lived and loved together.” 
Recollect that the crimson tide that flowed at Lex- 
ington, uniting in one vast brotherhood the ex- 
tremes of the Union, was shed for us—was shed 
for you—was shed for all. From this hour letus 
forgive and forget. Let us begin anew the career 
of life, and avoid in future the rocks and breakers 
upon which we came well-nigh stranding. Let 
us continue to keep our great Republican lamp 
trimmed and burning, to guide the nations of the 
earth to civil and religious liberty, and the day is 
not far distant when we shall behold the peaceful 


. triumphs of our example; when the twenty-sev- 


en millions that bow the neck to the throne of 
England shal! be free; when her stars, garters, and 
titles of nobility shall become extinct; when her 
Church and State shall be torn from their harlot 
embrace, and her long line of kings, peerages, 
and hierarchies shall be numbered among the 
“ things that were, and are not.” The English 
Government is a solid one; but it must be infinitely 
more so to sustain itself amid such a wild awa- 


| kening up of men to their rights, ‘as has been 


il 
i“ admire or revere.” England 


« Resolved, That a constitutional right of secession from 


the Union on the part of a single State, as asserted by the 
nullifying leaders in South Carolina, is utterly unsanctioned 
by the Constitution, which was framed to establish and net 
to destroy the Union.” 


And shortly after, the Legislature met, and— 


« Resolved, That we will, with heart and hand, sustain 
the President of the United States in the full exercise of his 
legitimate powers to restore peace and harmony to our dis- 
tracted country, and to maintain, unsullied and’ unim- 
paired, the honor, the independence, and integrity of the 

nion.” 

With these principles, Mississippi triumphed in 
1834, and with them she triumphed in 1851. . 

And let these principles continue as they have 
been to be the principles of the Government, and 
we shall yet realize scenes surpassing fable. 


| Look around you for a moment, and behold what 


grand strides this Union has made within the last 
fifty years. Behold her internal improvements, 
her commerce, her agriculture, and her manufac- 
tures. Hear the shouts and aeclamations of 
twenty-three millions of freemen, as they behold 
the great king of day coming up from his watery 
couch ın the Atlantic to bathe his mighty axle in 


exhibited by that people from the example set by 
this Government of the capacity of the people for 


' self-government.” There is a glory around her 


peerage, whose honors were laid in the days of 
orman chivalry; but it must be brighter than it 
has ever yet been, to dazzle the eyes of wronged 
and starving men for the first time open to the 
true and only means of redress. The Church, 
with its long train of mitered aop: led on by 
royalty itself, is an imposing spectacle; but it must 


‘invent some new majesty to awe a people that 


i openly, boldi fast 


«“ Give us more bread, and 
fewer priests! e throne of England towers 
as niajestic as ever; but fearful shadows are flittin 

over it—the visages of famine-struck, hate-fille 

men. The chariot, with its blazing coronet, and 
lazy lord within, rolls by as imposingly as ever; 
but there is an ominous sound in the streets, which 
the rumbling of its wheels cannot utterly drown, 
It is the low, half-suppressed threat, ‘* Your 
time is come!’’? Her cathedrals and bench of Bish- 
ops retain their ancient splendor; but there are 
eyes looking on them with other purposes than to 
eing free, and 
a Democracy established, the days of king-craft 
and priest-craft will have been numbered the wide 
world ovér. .Yes, sir, ruined Athens will no longer 
sigh over the frail egis of her fallen Minerva— 
Italy, oppressed and down-trodden Italy, the land 
of Brutus and Cincinnatus, of Dante, of Columbus, 
and Galileo; and bruised and bleeding Hungary 
will be ‘redeemed, regenerated, and disinthralled.”” 
And all this will be accomplished without any in- 
tervention on our part, save the mild and genial 
influences of our institutions upon the nations of 
the earth. Seeing that we have so high a mission 
to accomplish, let us be wise in our day and gen- 


, eration. 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN—THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. HIRAM BELL, 
OF OHIO, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 11, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and taken up for consid- 
eration the bill “to encourage agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to 
every man who is the head of a family and a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, out of the public domain, upon condition of occu- 


i pancy and cultivation of the same for the period herein 


specified °— 
Mr. BELL said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: I suppose it is some relief to 
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The Public Domain and the Tarif —Mr. Bell. 


Ho. or Reps. 


the committee to learn that the discussion has, to 
some extent, turned directly upon aquestion which 
has heretofore been considered indirect. I am 
happy to perceive that this question is to be dis- 
cussed on a bill to encourage agriculture, com- |, 
merce, and manufactures, and that the subject of | 
the availability of this and that prominent man of |; 
the Opposition, which has engaged the attention of || 
the majority on this floor for many days past, is |; 
to be laid aside for a brief period at least. Here- |; 
tofore a great share of our time has been devoted 
to the advation of the Union. Nearly every mem- 
ber, who has addressed the committee or the 
House, has turned his attention particularly and 
specially to the best means of perpetuating this | 
Confederacy of the New World, although I con- || 
fess that, before I came here, I was one of those | 
who believed that this Republic was not in immi-_ 
nent danger. Some gentlemen have proposed to 
save this country, and its glorious and time-hon- 
ored institutions, by swearing allegiance to the 
remnants of the compromise measures—or the 
adjustment, to use the language of a certain dis- 
tinguished ex-Senator—that is, to the fugitive 


interest of the country—to remain mute, and his 


man who is to be considered a proper candidate 
for the presidential honors to forego every other 


opinions unknown upon all those great questions 
which the people of the country demand action | 
upon, and particularly to swear fealty to one law? rf 
It is well known that, as far as these compromise , 
acts are concerned sthey have been carried into ex- 
ecution, and the question of the popoe of their |} 
adoption is no longer before the people, except | 
some objections to the fugitive, slave law. 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to flatter no man here. - 
There was a time when a large proportion of the 
people of Ohio believed that the details of that act . 
run counter to many well recognized principles 
established in our courts of justice, and that they 
were very poorly calculated to accomplish the ob- . 


I 
encouragement of agriculture and manufactures. 


While I desire to be generous, I first want this 
Government to adopt the motto to “ first be just.” 
Thold that for our own States and our own set 
tlements we have great interests, and those for 
which our constituents will hold us accountable if 
we do not guard them. Let me advert to one 
portion of the caption of this bill—it is for the en- 
couragement of agriculture. Why, sir, the agri- 
cultural interest of Ohio embraces, probably, one 
sixth of the whole agricultural interests of this 
great Union. I repeat it, that the property in- 
vested in agricultural pursuits in the State of Ohio 
embraces near one sixth of all agricultural invest- 
ment in the United States, as will be seen by an 
exhibit I intend making to the committee. Now, 
I ask you what encouragement has been given by 


jects its friends had in view, and many there are of ; our National Legislature, what facilities have been 
the same opinion still, They never doubted the granted to this great interest? How has it been 
right which the people of one State possessed, © guarded? How have our farmers been protected? 


slave law. Soon after the opening of Congress, 
the Hungarian humbug was brought up—one ` 
party claiming that if we were to admit the Hun- 
garian exile into this Hall, the Union would be 
in danger, although we had welcomed him to our 
country; and another class insisting that if we did 
not change our foreign policy, forget the injunc- | 
tions of 
to dictate to Russia and Austria the terms of Hun- 
garian freedom, our Constitution and liberties | 
would be in danger. Another gentleman, one of ! 
my colleagues, [Mr. Oxps,) has discovered a new, 
and at least an easy method of saving the Union. 
What wasit? Why, it was first to make an attack 
in general terms, specifying nothing, on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or, in common phrase, 
“Tom Corwin, the wagoner boy.” He was very 
careful to point to nothing which one could put a 
finger on. But his further plan of saving the 
Union, was an exhortation to his Democratic 


n 
ashington, and go across the Atlantic i 


‘connection with this question. I believe the peo- 


friends to union, amity, and good feeling—the 
union of the Democracy as essential to the salva- 
tion of the union of these United States, hoping, | 
undoubtedly, by this cunning ruse to turn the at- | 
tention of the country from the divisions existing | 
among his own party at this time, owing to their 
discordant materials and different opinions and | 
political doctrines held by them, more than differ- | 
ence astomen. But, sir, Mr. Corwin requires no | 
defense at my hands. His whole life, whether 
patie or private, is a refutation to any charge the 
onorable member has, or may make, of improper 
conduct or action on his behalf, as a public officer. 
Another method, and I confess it appears to me 
to have some weight, on account of the benefits it 
would confer, is to grant lands for the construction 
of railroads, which shall bind us together asa great 
family of States. But the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. RicHanpson] proposes to us another salva- 
tion; and what is that? Why, he tells us that the 
perpetuity of the Union and its Constitution, and 
the prosperity of the nation, depend upon the 
union of the Democratic party. ell, sir, since 
the scenes I have lately witnessed in this House, 


under the Constitution, to recapture their slaves 
in another. It was the details of that law which 
led some of the people in our country to believe it 
was unconstitutional. That, however, has been 
decided, and our citizens are always ready and will- 
ing to yield obedience to law. I supposed, when 
I came here to take my seat, that that law, like all ` 
others, was to be executed by the President, and 
other executive officers of the Government, in the 
same manner that other laws of the land are exe- . 
cuted. Are not those officers to execute all the : 
laws intrusted to their execution, without any re- |: 
gard to their opinion of their justice or injustice? | 
Is there any mental reservation in the minds or | 
express reservation in the oaths of those executive | 
officers of the Government by which they are to `: 
see one particular law executed in preference to `! 
others? None, sir; for it is sometimes that duty 
of an officer that becomes his justification for the || 
execution of an obnoxious or hard law. | 
Bat I wish to say a word further in reference to 
this subject, for my State has been alluded to in 


ple of the State of Ohio are a law-abiding people, | 


Mr. Chairman, I love my own people better 
than the people of any other country, and I con- 
sider myself in duty bound, as one of their repre 
sentatives, to protect their interests in preference 
to that of any other people or nation. Now, how 
are we to do this? I know that an indirect vote 
has been given upon a resolution offered by my 
colleague, [Mr. Wetcn,] looking to a tariff of 
specific duties, But I do not consider that any 


' direct or fair test of the feelings-of the members of 


this House upon this subject. I have examined 
this subject, and I find that the amount of capital 
employed in agriculture in the United States, is 
about $1,281,329,919. This is estimating the im- 
prava land at an average of ten dollars per acre. 

o arrive at the total value of the different articles 
employed in that pursuit, with their prices, I 


: have prepared for publication the following table, 


taking the articles, number, and quantity, from 
the census returns of 1850. The value to each 
article I have set down, when it is not given in 
the census return, and my estimate of value may 
not in all cases be correct; but it is placed in the 
table, that any one may correct for himself: 


| and expect that the fugitive slave law, whilst in | 


if I could believe the gentleman from Illinois was |! 
correct, I should then begin to suspect that the || 
Union really was in danger. i 

But, sir, some time since we had another feasi- 
ble plan of salvation—and what was that? Why, : 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Printing [Mr. Gorman] proposed a plan or meas- 
ure which, if adopted, would probably take from 
your national Treasur 0,000 and give it to ' 
the Union newspaper. ell, sir, that looks some- 
thing like saving the Union, for I have no doubt - 
half a million of dollars would save almost any 
newspaper, and particularly the Union paper of 
this city, 

But why are all these 
House? T ask you, Mr. Chairman—I ask the 
members of this House—why is this compromise 

uestion, or that of the fugitive slave law up again ' 

or discussion? Why is it brought in here to be 
reénacted and reagitated in this House? I tell gentle- 
men it does not, nor hasit proceeded from those who _ 
are opposed to some of the details of that law. I 
ask, then, Why is it again brought forward here? 
Is everything to turn upon that hinge? Is every |; 


uestions before the 


zens of their own State, as guarantied to them by 
the constitution and laws of their State. 

But, sir, to come to the object of this bill; and - 
before T approach that portion of it which relates 
to the division of lands, I propose to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to one subject—that of the :: 


| existence, like all other laws, will be faithfully car- EEEE ERETTE 
, ried out in its truespirit. You could expect nothing Branngs E EHETE 
‘else of Ohio. The descendants from the Pilgrim PETIPETI TT 
Fathers of New England, and those hardy sons of | 3 wages Se 3 Ee 3~ 22235 
: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, Kentucky, || BS er Zant zS 232 EEEF 
| and other States, who have emigrated to the north- į: BSR ess: F290 ge? REE 5 
west side of the Ohio river, have not shown them- | BB S523 gA Pes: rosy i 
selves unloyal to the Constitution and laws of ERa Sa I II TIIS l 
‘the country. Let the first beacon-light of alarm : : Pes: Si fii: g:iii Fe r 
or danger to the citizens or the institutions of our ` LEDI piiiiigi:: : i) 
sister States be raised upon the opposite shores of ee er ee eee sc $ 
thatriver, and you would soon see that broad sheet :: Š: iii iiir 2 : : | 
_ of water bridged with the multitude of people from Pa Sts Ghee core aaa tele | = 
gi shores ha sould ra to the rescue of their . srci tisriiriiigil ŞS g 
': Southern neighbors; and their progress would not , ie SsSs =r Fa = 
be arrested until they, in SOMUN EIR with their i, ee B8is Spire 2i = 
ee of PE a wa all merai, a | 8, SSADSPSSRISES | 8 EBE §& 
own all incendiarism, restored peace, order, and | ZS BRSLssey i 8 
the yah tee pd the jaw even should their g SESEIERES =: = 3 s 
march be required to the Florida coast. Such are o pannan RDnSARa Si ER 
the feelings of that people. In the execution of the 2 aaah esse RS al fo 
Se ge . Bes ae $ g g aR POVRE >j 
lawsof the country, or in dispensing justice under E ERGER FegeF Fes o)l A 
the institutions of the country, they know no | f i “3° a ia È 
North, no South, no East, no West. Àt the same | 5 S ĝi te 
` time, I tell you, as nne of the representatives of ` > : $ & 
, that people, they still cherish the principles recog- æ æ BY 
nized in their own constitution, adopted by their <> = p 
Tantes, and oy, reénacted by the sonsof =| e85- Za% asrSeeee à 
those fathers, w yw | SUSRa Ses eye eeraes 
fora their own ning Tiere ah E s g SS 8 = EEE 2338 EER 3 = = 
TEATEL SI to | irion oy tr toto ty 
institutions to those of any other people. They & FERH FERREE AERE a 
look back with pridé upon the history of their Š 7 
State; with pride do they compare its growth with à Pe 5s sex | 5 
r x — o opa oj > . 
that of the States tolerating slavery upon the op- Sn SRS. Bee, 8] 2! 
posite side of the river, and they tell you that a ZR 2: gS SESE) Eo 
their own institutions, and the rights of their own g ESSSHSSS See $ F 5 . 
: citizens, they are bound to and most certainly will — >. 
poret a they es also citizens of this glorious F OTEREN} | ' 3 
mion, and they will do their full proportion to see ©] 2 o. SIE 2 ,frSPni e i. 
the laws of this Union executed, » far as they do Ẹ =3 ' RETEA SERERE BO: 
not interfere with or violate the rights of the citi- & #3 a aj’. 
gjg | 


OHIO AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 
It will be seen that the foregoing table estimates 
the average value of prre land in the United 
States at $10 per acre. This may probably be 
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high enough for all taken together, but in some 
parts it is more valuable than in others. Sich is 
true, sir, in my State, The improved land there 
I should estimate at $15 per acre. 


average crop. There should be fifty per cent. 
added to the returns of wheat in Ohio in 1850, to | 
an it an average crop It would then stand 
thus: 

Value of agricultural 


roperty and. products in 
Ohio, as found in eT 7 r 


able of General Esti- 


MALS. oc cere ccecccreeeessess $199,159,005 
Add fifty per cent. on wheat crop 

Of 1850.2... cee eee cee eee ee eee 5,986,822 
Add $5 per acre as fair value of |i 

improved land. .......ec0es008 48,653,250 i 
Total Value of agricultural proper- 

ty and products, s.es sesse.. $253,799,077 


Now, sir, | assume and assert that with proper 
legislation, and a reasonable, specific, and protect- 
ing tariff upon articles we buy abroad, so as to 
encourage the manufacture and consumption of our 
products at home, and their prices not dependent 
upon foreign markets, with other proper encour- 
agements to farming interests, that all this kind 
of property and products-will be increased more 
than five per cent. annually on the products, and 
for a number of years on the land employed in 


| year—¢64,000,000. Then look at the table of 


farming. | 
Five per cent. on this sum employed in Ohio, | 
would show the annual gain to 
Ohio Of. .... ese ceeeeeeesrees . $12,689,953 | 
To each.person in our State 63 cents. 
Five per cent. to the whole United 
States... cceces cece cccccces 
1 know, sir, that these footings look large, but | 
let any correct them who will. j 
Now, sir, this may be a dry subject, when you 
leave the question of the presidential differences. 
But I ask my colleagues from the State of Ohio, I 
ask pema from the West, and other agricultu- 
ral districts, when we return home, and those sta- 


tistics from the Census report which cannot lie, ;) 


which are in black and white, have been examined, | 
what account. shall we give, if we refuse, by our | 
votes, to establish that kind of protection to our 
farmers and mechanics which they are justly enti- 
tled to at the hands of this Government; and, sir, 
that kind of protection, which every President, 
from the Father of your Country down to the last 
President that now occupies that chair, be he 
Whig or Democrat, has ever recommended—for 
you know the Whigs always claimed Washing- 
ton? Isthat all? If, sir, you were to look at the 
manufacturing interests, you would find that the 
tables would foot up in such sums as would be 
startling to those who have not considered it. 
And I tell you that these footings will be-studied 
by our constituents. They ought to be. 


|. ett, so faras specific duties aréconcerned, ‘‘ the back || 
$64,066,495 || 


: they have heretofore trod, and trodden so success- 


| the language of Washington, the Father of our | 
abroad |: 


| that enters a port upon your rivers, or a harbor 


Take the following abstract, from the census of 
1850, as to the capital invested: 


MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The entire capital invested in the various manufactures 
in the United States, on the lat of June, 1850—not toinclude 
any establishments producing less than the annual value of 


ounted, in round numbersto...... 530,000,000 

Value of raw material............. vesesess 550,000,000 
Amount paid for labor............,-seees+. 240,000,000 | 

$1,320,000,000 


l Value of manufactures sse.sss.sese ooroo e $1,020,300,000 


Number of hands employed........+0...++. 1,050,000 


Manufactured by each person..... sseccewes $971 
Loss te each one employed at five per cent.. 48 
Loss on all manufactured articles at five per 
CON... cc cece cctccwersccc access renceese . 51,015,000 
Balance of trade against us last year, which 
is really a debt of the nation............. 64,462,844 
Debts of States in 1850......... eoccscccees 275,480,676 
Add additional sum up to 1852......,...+.+ 40,000,000 
Total......-.+ seececscaccecsccccncss 315,480,676 
Add balance of trade against us.........-. 645,463,844 
379,944,520 | 


Increase of public debt since 1643.......... 116,661,940 


You find the value of the manufactures to be 
$1,020,300,000. You find the loss upon the man- 


| Steam-boat disasters on the western waters during the year | 


! From explosions.......ccse sscccsees Cpeseessces 16 
From collisions..... ese veneceee sevcdees, 78 
From fire..... .. are b cio sielele sie’ aSsie Saeed seviesee cee . 134 
From various Causes... e sesser edessesoseseesesee rees 12 |) 


ufactured articles at five per cent; forany one that 
is accustomed to calculate, will see that this change 
in the reduction of the tariff affects the manufac- 


-tured article, more than five per cent. I say, the 


loss on manufactured articles is every year more 
than $51,000,000 to the people of this Government. 


I ‘i : Now, sir, how are we to get al ith this fi 
The crop of wheat in Ohio-in 1850 was not an |: ‘palit cael pales 


trade policy? It may look very pretty upon paper. 

Where are we going, and at what point are we | 
to arrive? You go to England to purchase your 
railroad iron, your manufactured cotton, and wool- 
en goods; you go to foreign ports to purchase mil- 
lions in valueofarticles that might and ought to be `: 
manufactured here at home; and how are you going |: 
to pay for them? That is the question. Gentle- . 
men tell us we have now revenue enough to defray | 
the expenses of this Government. That may be; i 
but are we not still increasing ourdebt? Weare, 
sir. Look at the balance of trade against us last 


debts of the different States in 1850, and you have | 


$275,480,000. Add to that the balance of trade 
'' against us, and an additional increase of public |. 


debt of States, $40,000,000, and you have the round 
sum of $379,000,000. You have in the last eight | 
years an increase of debts, by the several States | 
and General Government, of $116,000,000. That | 
stands against you in round numbers. How are | 
you going to pay that debt? How are you going | 
te balance it? You must balance it, sir, by selling | 
the produce and productions of our soil at dimin- | 
ished prices, and dependent upon such a market as | 
you may find in Great Britain, or France, or other 

foreign countries, unless you throw the protecting 

arm of Government around those interests, and un- 

tess we return back to the counsels of our fathers. ` 
T am for taking, in the language of old Davy Crock- 


l 


track.” I like the old land-marks of our fathers, 
those marks left by those men, in paths in which 


‘Total number of lives lost......... 


: sixty-four in 
| twelve in June, nine in July, fifteen in August, 
| thirty-four in September, thirty-three in October, 


fully. Have you no interests at home to protect? 
Tam to be understood as being in favor of all those 
interests which are connected: with our own citi- ; 
zens;,and when I, with pleasure, hear men quote 


Country, and asking the question—why go 
to stand on foreign soil to regulate the governments | 
of Europe? It occurs to me with additional force 
that we should ask ourselves, and I put the ques- 
tion to the committee, Why go abroad to stand 
upon foreign soil, to find a market for the labor and | 
manufactures of your own countrymen, your own | 
neighbors? Why goabroad to stand upon foreign 
soil, to purchase the manufactures of other coun- 
tries, when, by a proper course of legislation, you 
can manufacture cheaper, better, and more durable 
articles at home? Why, sir, go abroad to foster 
and encourage a trade exclusively between your ' 
Atlantic States and foreign countries, when the 
lives of your citizens are endangered in every vessel 


upon your lakes? Why go abroad to sympathize 
with those people who do not belong to you, and 
for whose prosperity you are not responsible, when 
there is so much to be done at home? If you take 
the tables which have been furnished of the loss 
and destruction of life and property upon your 
lakes and western rivers, it will surprise those who 
have not reflected upon the subject. an 

The following is taken from a St. Louis paper: ; 


1850, as published in the Insurance Reporter: 


Total number of boats,......cccceccecescecees 
Total number of lives lost..... esseose cocearecne aces 


119 
320 | 


eoeeee 


On the western waters during the year 1851: 
From sinking, striking snags, and other obstructions of 
the river........... 
From collapsing of flues........ PEEN PEE - 8 


Pere eer etre Ieee eee ee 


Total number of hoats........-...02cccecececeeesces 109 


_Lives lost, as near as ascertained, during same period: | 
From collision of boats........-.sess+0+ 
From explosion and sinking...... 
From fire......-esecee ees Frein 


Total number of lives lOSt.........cccccceecesececees 654 


Comparative loss of lives during the years 1850 and 1851: 
a 1851. Excess. 
86 


§2 || taken out. 


Colfision of boats......-20...5-. ies 78 
Explosions and collapsing of flues. .161 407 247 
Fire and sinking.......0s+sseeseeee < 161 _5 
Excess of lives lost in 1851... esse ccceccecseesescnes GOO 


The following table is referred to as a recapitu- 
lation of disasters upon our lakes, taken froma 
Buffalo paper, which named each vessel lost: 
Total amount of property lost in 1851........... Sips 


The amount of loss by steam-vessels has beer 


Do. do sail do. do. ,” 383,212 
Do. do. British do. do. . 106,740 
Do. do. Amere’n do. do. » 623,797 
The proportion of loss on Lake Ontario is. . 110,557 
Do. do. do rie... 77 BCS, 
Do. do do Huron . 23,000 
Do. do do Michigan.. see 79,875 
Do. do. do. Superior.......... 300 


" Two hundred and sixty-three accidents are here 
recorded, thirty-four of which occurred in April, 
ay, (forty-six on the Ist day,) 


fifty-one in November, and eleven in December, 
Five steamers, (not including the Mayflower,) 
three propellers, and thirty-seven sail vessels have 


|| gone out of existence-entirely. 


Loss of property. Life. 
55 


1848.0... eS eaitu Seda weeees weee eee $420,519 

1B49...... 0.008. Seeisies Sains a oia 368,171 34 
1850. E EETA 558,826 395 
lUl. ssas ecaresiviisrsssearces e 190,997 79 
Total (four years)...... asese... 92,078,146 563 


G. W. ROUNDS. 
By those exhibits, sir, it appears that the loss 
of property upon the 


Lakes, in 185], was... =... tae ceeesee cere e.s... $730,597 
Western waters, in 1851, number of boats, 109, 
probable value of boats lost...........sees0+. 1,090,000 


Total value of property lost x 
Number of lives lost in 1851 upon Lake: 
Wentern TVer. sse assesses.. 


Co hee en ae wm ehbes wees vane 


Total number of lives lost in cc) peeves TSB 
Now, sir, if you add the probable number of 


; lives lost which we have no account of in the 


i 


above list, upon our rivers and seas, I have no 
doubt it would make a total of more than one 
thousand per annum of human beings, the great- 


| er part of whom are sacrificed by disasters which 


might be prevented by proper legislation. Here, 


|) sir, is a sacrifice of our citizens more fatal in num- 


bers than the American loss in the revolutionary 
war, for that only reached seven thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty-seven, during its continuance— 
a period of seven or eight years. Yet we pass 


, this subject over from one session to another, aud 
. think nothing of it. But, sir, shall we not. look 
_ toit? Can you separate the interest of one part 


of the Union from another? You cannot do it; 
although one part may havea more direct interest 


: in a particular subject than another, but it reacts, 


and is so connected, and so intersected with the 
whole, that you cannot separate them. I am, 


| therefore, for making appre prisians for improve- 
; ments of our rivers and 


rbors as to prevent those 
evils, and also for levying such a duty, and in 
favor of euch a change in the tariff ‘as shall make 
the duty‘ specific upon certain articles,and which, 
at the same time that it affords revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, shall protect the interests of all classes, 
T want to see a proper distribution of the benefits 
of the Government, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, for the protection of all parties. I want 
to know why a vessel that,enters upon your lake 
shore ig to grope along in the dark, without any 
of Uncle Sam’s light to light them into port, any 
more than upon the Atlantic coast? I want to see 
the snags, that now endanger, the lives of evary ` 
man who takes a trip upon our Western waters, 
I want to see the treasures of Gov- 
ernment appropriated there, as well as upon your 
Atlantic coast, or wherever they may be required. 
But I want to see those benefits distrihuted with 


|, some equality; and I intend to vote in accordance 
with such feelings and views. I am disposed to 


grant to the new States portions of our public 
lands to make improvements. Why? Because 
it makes the Government no poorer, while it ben- 
efits them. We lose nothing, but gain in the end, 
while the new States improve a great deal more 
rapidly. I would vote for it, if this Congress 
would bring forward a bill making a railroad 
through to the Pacific. What I say now Iam 
saying to those who sent me here, and to you. 

í wish to notice another remark. Members 
here have objected to the appropriation of the 
public lands to the States in which they are sit- 
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uated forinternal improvements, on constitutional | 
rounds. Why, sir, Congress, by the act of April 
0, 1802, made it one of the conditions of the act of 

admission of Ohio into the Union, that one twen- |, 

tieth part of the net proceeds of the lands lying 


the Ohio, to the said State and through the same. ” 


| couragement to these great interests, to which J 
within said State should be appropriated to ‘the | have before alluded, as well as of the provision$ 
laying out and making public roads leading from | of this bill—that I have rendered some assistance 
the navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic to || to our sister States west and south of us in their | 
! internal improvements—that I have had an oppor- | 


The Public Domain and the Tariff—Mr. Bell. 


Ho. oF Reps. 


as I have said before, of being just before we are 
generous. J want, then, to say, when I return 
home, that I have had an opportunity of record- 
ing my vote in favor of the protection and en- 


y 


A part of this was not expended in our State. 
similar provision was required of Indiana, on her 
admission into the Union. The constitutionality 
of those acts was not questioned then. And I 


A| 


tunity of recording my vote in favor of paying | 
| the old soldiers that fought your eee forty years | 
' ago—nay, some sixty years ago. I wantto say 
to then aldsough they are now excluded, that | 


the early settlements in the country, know that it 
took,something like five years to establish and 
make such improvements suitable to a family. To 
divide it up into forty-acre tracts would require 
the issue of four patents. instead of one, thereby 
greatly multiplying troubles. 

Mr. BELL. There might be some difficulty in 
that matter, but still it could easily be arranged. 
There is another provision as to alternate sections. 
I shall object to that, but I do not say that it shall 
be a turning point as to my vote. Now, you im- 


| agine, in the first place—and [simply name it now to 


call the attention of the committee to it—you, form 


wish to see the same liberal policy pursued now, | this Congtess has passed a law allowing them an || a community of men entirely coming under the 


because when we pursued that policy we were 
prosperous and happy. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ran- 
TouL] seems to have adopted one other expedient 
for saving the Union, which I did not mention. It | 
was the free trade policy—reduce the tariff, and | 
not touch the shipping interest. Why, sir, there 
is a district that is receiving directly the protection 
of thisGovernment. And for what? For catch- 
ing fish upon your sea-board; the same as we used 
to offer in the Wéstern States as bounty upon wolf- 
scalps, but with this striking difference: we paid 
the bounty offered out of our State Treasury— 
the constituents of the honorable member from 
Massachusetts draw theirs out of the United States 
Treasury. It appears, by reliable information, 
that the people in the honorable gentleman’s district in 
1849 drew out of the public treasury of the United 
States, as a bounty for catching fish, $66,356—a | 


pretty good sum for protecting the fishing interest `| 


of one district. Is there anything wrong, while the | 
constituents of the gentleman from Massachusetts ` 
Mr. Ranrovx] upon the sea-board are receiving 
irectly out of the Treasury a bounty for catching 
fish, that the people of the West, in a new region 
of country, should enjoy the benefits of legislation 
by this Government, to enable them to sell their 
wheat, corn, &c., at a fair price? I think not. 
Now, I propose turning my attention for a few 
moments to the provisions of this bill. What I 
have said is but the voice of a majority of the 
people of this country. You know, Mr. Chair- 
man—every member of the committee knows— 
that the time we are taking up this session in dis- ; 


cussing those questions which have been vexed | 


questions, and ever will remain so, so long as they | 
are agitated, is wasted and idle. Suppose you 
should find some of these propagandists at the | 
North, and should allow them to enjoy the benefit 
‘of their theories of equality to all, whether black 
or white, in all social relations of life, and allow 
or compe: them to form a little community to try 
practically their theory, I think it would be but a 
short time before you would see them repudiating ' 
their own doctrines. We feed fear no danger to 

the Union from any such source. Nor have I any | 
fears of the stability of this Government from se- 
cession, or nullification, or State-Rights agitation. 
Sir, if there are any who advocate the doctrine of 
secession from this Union, and could have their 
desires gratified, by way of experiment, they would 
be the first to return to the allegiance of their 
country. Take any one of your Southern States 

where this doctrine has been the most prevalent, 
and imagine that by some freak of nature such 
State is riven from the main land, formed into an | 
island, and her people constituted an independent || 
and sovereign nation, entirely separated from the | 
residue of this Republic—how long do you think, 


separation from their once sister States? The sun 
would not make its annual round before the peo- | 
ple of that island, or isolated State, would invoke | 
Almighty God by the fiat of his power to assuage 
and dry up or roll back the dividing waters, and | 
reunite them to this glorious Confederacy, to | 
enjoy all those blessings which are now showered | 
so profusely upon us as a united people under our 
Constitution. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I wish to quit these exciting 
and useless questions, and come to the subject prop- |: 
erly before us. I will call the particular attention |i 
of the gentleman who reported this bill to some 
of its provisions, for I do not propose myself to | 
offer amendments, as the member drawing a bill | 
can always make an amendment more systemati- 
eally with the remainder of the bill than the one 


|| I think, Mr. Chairman, if it is intended to carry 


|! year. 


i| the precise idea of the gentleman in the amendment 


| the bill as they woul 


i 1 ; year from this time, should not be entitled? 
Mr. Chairman; that people would be content with |. 


|| be entitled under the provision as it now stands. 


equal share or bounty of land out of our public | 

i domain which you have given to others for simi- |: 

i lar services. I could not return home and give a 

‘ reason for drawing a distinction before my con- 

' stituents. I want to see this Government declare, , 
by its action, that it is one that will meet all of its - 
shliesuona: You know that there are a class of 

| our citizens between whom and the Government 

| of France our Government stands and assumes | 

| to pay their losses, which are now known under 

' the head of French spoliations. I desire to see 

this Government come up ‘and pay those just | 
debts to her citizens. I am not in favor of this || 
modern notion of liberality, until we can be just, ` 
by paying to those who have a right to demand, for 

| services performed, consideration given. Then, if 

: there is a class of our citizens who want land that 
have not got it, give it to them, under proper re- |' 
strictions. But] am in favor of providing thatif 
there is a class of the community that will move 

| upon the lands and occupy and improve them, 
that they may do it. This Government has a 
vast quantity of wild, unsettled land, whichis yet i 
to be occupied and settled; but there will only be | 
so much taken up every year that can reasonably | 
be occupied by our citizens, and I know it is not 
the design of the framer of this bill, or its advo- 
cates, to encourage an unusual emigration from 

| other countries, for the purpose of obtaining these 
lands. I want, therefore, to see some amendments 
made. In the first section of this bill, it is pro- 
vided ‘‘ that every man or widow, the head of a 

| ¢ family, and a citizen of the United States, on the 

| ‘first day of January 1852, &c., shall.be entitled 
‘to enter and occupy a quarter section of land of 

i the United States.” ; 


| the main provisions of this bill into a law, that it 
i should be so amended that our citizens should be 
; embraced who did not happen to be married and ' 
| the head of a family in 1852, but might be the next 
There is a provision in the second section 
| of this bill— i 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Merely to pre- 
vent a misunderstanding, I will say that I think 


| he desires to make, is embraced in the first section 
of the bill. The intention of that section was to 
prevent those who came into the United States, 
not citizens already here, and those who would 
come in afterwards. I will state, the object was 
that we did not want to open the door to in- 
vite foreign. emigration. If they come, let them 
come upon the same popes after the passage of 
before. ' 

Mr. BELL. I am only alluding to where they 
were citizens. Now the query I raised was this: 
Whether those who should be citizens within a 


Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. They would 


Mr. BELL. I think not. I cannot read it so. | 
I am only calling the attention of the committee to | 
it. There is a peeion in the second section | 
which provides that patents shall not issue until ; 
they have resided upon the land five years. Well, | 
I do not know how that part should be carried out, | 
orthat the object of itis right. Why limit it so long? || 
Why refuse to give them the privilege of a portion „` 
of this land that they can use as a capital—that 
they can buy and sell? I would prefer the occu- ` 
paney of the land for one year before they should `! 
ave their patent for forty acres—two years for 
eighty acres, and three years for one hundred and 4 
sixty. 
r. FICKLIN. I wish to say this, in regard 


who has not had it all in his mind. I am in favor, 


to this bill: The object is to give the lands to the ` 


| actual settlers, and those who are acquainted with ;' 


' mig 


‘ incline to that class whic 


provisions of this law, who settle upon the land and 
whom you prohibit from selling the tract for five 
years. Will you not find a large share of them 
suffering before the end of five years. Many of the 
heads of families dying leaving a widow and chil- 
dren destitute of support, they must go back to 
the old settlements for aid and assistance, where 
they will be compelled, from necessity, to reside 
and forfeit the land. I would amend it so that when 
they had lived three years on the land, they should 
receive a patent for the entire tract unpatented. I 
would not require them to serve an apprenticeship 
of more than three years. I would be somewhat 
generous when I profess to be. I feel disposed to 
vote for a bill that shall encourage actual settlers, 
but yet it should be done with great caution. There 
A be an effect. produced which we cannot anti- 
I know my ay pales and feelings must 

are intended to be em- 
braced here, and yet I have my doubts whether 
the bounty and benefactions of Government or in- 


cipate. 


| dividuals are in the end a blessing to the recipi- 


ents. I presume that out df the large number of 
occupants of seats upon this floor, that you would 
find more than nine tenths of them, who began the 
world without a cent, but who, by industry and 
perseverance, have arisen to the positions they 
occupy here. I am disposed to view this bill favor- 
ably, and I am inclined myself to sympathize with 
that class, to which you can render some *‘ mate- 
rial aid ” at the commencement in life, although I 
am not one of those who ever enjoyed any ad- 
vantages of this kind. J say, then, when this bill 
shall be modified—and I trust that some modifi- 
cation may be made, I shall be disposed, for one, to 
encourage, as far as we can safely, the occupancy 
and settlement of these lands. I will not propose 
any amendmentsat the present time. I have made 
some objections to the bill aš it now stands, but 
will not offer to amend now, because I know it 
will be better done under the care of the gentleman 
who reported the bill, (Mr. Jennson,] for reasons 
I have given before. I desire it should be consid- 
ered, and am‘glad that it is put over a few days. 
I desire to have it guarded, and while we are en- 
deavoring to benefit this class of the people, that 
we shall not make it operate in a manner entirely 
exclusive, so there can be no facilities given for 
the transfer of property and investment of capital. 
All classes must mingle together in order to make 
a community prosperous and happy. 

One of my colleagues from the Pickaway dis- 


‘trict [Mr. Oros] told the House, that some of the 


presidential candidates were in favor of this meas- 
ure. I have no doubt they are all the friends of 
the poor. The gentleman did not tell the House 
who was going to support this bill; but I have no 
doubt that any of them, whe should be elected, if 
such abill should pass into a law, would see that 
it is faithfully executed. It is a new idea. in the 


_ history of this nation, that there is merit due to an 


Executive officer for executing the law, or merit 


, due to an individual citizen for sustaining that law, 


when ke is constrained by his oath, and bound by 
his fidelity to his country and the Constitution, to ex- 
ecute and support it. There is our old friend, Presi- 
dent Fillmore; he has, thus far, executed the laws 
faithfully. And I would suggest to my friends on 
the other side of the House, that if they have not 
the right kind of materials out of which to man- 


: ufacture a President, suppose they take some of 


our men. The present incumbent of that office is 
a well-tried statesman, of enlarged views and great 
experience in the councils of the nation, and his 
native State, and of undoubted patriotism and 
devotion to the interests of the whole country. 
Then there is “ Black Dan,” who astonished 
the Austrian Emperor with his vast and com- 
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prehensive knowledge of that country and its de- 
pendencies—who has made Kings tremble upon 
their thrones, by the force of his logic in en- 
forcing the rights of mankind—who possesses a 
moat thorough knowledge of our Government and 
its institutions, and who has long enjoyed the 
proud position of being the greateat expounder of 
the American Constitution, as well as the greatest 
diplomatist of the age. 

If these men wiil not do, there is another dis- 
tinguished man, whose whole life has been spent 
in the service of his country; and who has done 
some service on the side of freedom. From A.D., 
1907, until the present time—a period of nearly 
half a century—his mind, energies, and skill, have 
been devoted to his country’s service. In 1819, he 
is seen on Queenston Heights. The next year 
he captures Fort Gearge; and the following year 
ia found at the Niagara, rallying his forces’ 
against a superior number of theenemy, when he is 
wounded. In 1832, he is found in the Northwest, 
on our frontiers, quelling Indian hostilities, and | 

tting an end to the Black Hawk war. In 1836,- 

e is fuand in the glades of Florida, protecting 
our Southern frontier. In 1838, he accompanies the 
Cherokees to their new Weatern homes. In 1847, 
a new era dawns upon our hero. The proper au- 
thorides of our country demand his services in a 
war with a neighboring Republic. Scott and his 

lant band are in a short time in view of Vera 

‘ruz, and near is the renowned castle of San 
Juan de Ulua. Fifteen days from the day of in- 
vestment, the heretofore impregnable castle is 
surrendered, and the stars and stripes of our glor-. 
ious Republic is seen waving from its battlements 
in the land of the Aztecs. You next hear of his 
rearing the flag of his country in triumph in the 
city of Mexico. - But, sir, itis not only upon the © 
battle-field that the deeds of this man are the pride 
of his country. When a youth, a prisoner of 
war in an enemy’s vessel, you sée him taking the 
first bold and effectual stand to secure to natural- 
ized citizens equal rights with native born, as pris- 
oners of war. Among the sick and dying of that 
dreadful scourge—the cholera—at Chicago, he doffs 
his epaulets, and practices the good cy 
relieving and administering to the distressed. |; 
When our peace was threatened upon our north- ‘ 
ern and eastern boundary, he acts the part of |! 
the t pacificator; and in whatever situation he. ` 
has been placed, he has proved himself to be pos- 
sessed of the h 
military. ai g A 

These are some of the incidents, M 
in the hfe of Winfield Scott. f 

A generous and high-toned political. opponent, ‘; 
anative of the Emerald Isle, but now an adopted , 
countryman, has said of General Scott, that— ' 

“ One accustomed to clothe the dry bones of history with 
their appropriate details, will see that the military career of 
this great man divides itself into his campaigns against the 
Bntish in Canada, agaiust the Indians, and. against Mexico. 
How wide is the tield in which his laurels have been gath- 
ered! The earliest of them sprung upin the cold aud hardy 
north, watered by the mists of Niagara; others were plucked 
by the then fordiess, bridgeless, and boatiess rivers of the 
Southwest, and the last, in order of time, were plucked 
upon the high plateau of Mexico, in the track of Cortez, 
but with more humane hands.” - : 

Now, sir, as either of these statesmen will suit 
the Whigs, and as compromiseis the popular the- | 
ory of the day, allow me, Mr. Chairman, to sug- | 
gest the propriety of accepting one of the three ``- 
eminent personages I have just named for our `: 
next President. But. if that is not acceded to, Mr. 
Chairman, I hope you will not be surprised if the 
people should attend to that business themselyes, 
and give the old soldier a free ticket to take pos 
session of the presidential mansion on the 4th of 
March, 1853. 


| 


ighest.qualifications, both civil and 


t 


r. Chairman, || 
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“OF MAINE, 
In rar House or Representatives, 
March 10, 1852. 


The House being in tie Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, un the bill for the encouragement of: 
agriculture, manufactures, and other branches of industry, | 
by granting to actual settlers homesteads out of the public ‘| 
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' line of debate which has been taken by gentlemen 


: cussion of the claims and 


' distance of four hundred and ten. miles, there is 
. Waterville to Bangor, fifty miles, a charter has ' 


- been obtained for a railroad, which no doubt will `. 
. be built by local enterprise and capital at an early |; 


: ed at a cost falling something below $3,000,000. 
: Acts of incorporation have been granted b 


: to the European and North American railway 


| as will be seen by reference to the acts of legisla- 
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Mr. WASHBURN said: ` ; 
Mr. Crairman: I will so far depart from the 


who have preceded me, as to abstain from the dis- 
ualifications of candi- ij 
dates for the Presidency. The party with which |! 
I act will, in due time, place in nomination for |; 
that office a gentleman whose ability, fitness, and || 
patriotism will need no advocacy on this floor, |: 
and whose cause is safe in the hearts and bands 
of the American people. I propose to submit at 
this time a few observations upon the matters em- 
braced in a memorial which I had the honor to 
present to the House sometime ago; in which ap- 
plication is made for.a grant of land to the State 
of Maine, in aid of an important and truly national 
work—the European and North American rail- 
way,—and to state some of the reasons why, in 
my judgment, the aid should be granted which has - 
been prayed for. . The memorial also asks for the i; 
passage of a law authorizing a permanent contract ;' 
for carrying the mails between New York and |: 
Galway, and over this railroad. 
In stating the grounds upon which the memo- |, 
rialists rely, it will be necessary for me to refer to |' 
some facts and statistics. From Halifax, Nova ' 
Scotia, to Galway in Ireland, the distance is two |, 
thousand-one bundred and thirty miles. From the 
nearest available harbor to Cape Canso an the most 
eastern point of Nova Scotia—that of. Whiteha- 
ven—in latitude 45° 10’ north and in longitude 610 
3’ west, to Galway, in latitude 530 13’ north and 
in longitude 9° and 13’ west, the distance is about 
two thousand miles. Whitehaven, according to .. 
a report made by Admiral Owen to Sir John Har- | 
vey in 1846, “is a most splendid and commodious | 
rt, at the nearest available point of North Amer- ; 
ica to Ireland.’”? “And Galway harbor is. well |: 
known to be one of the finest in the world, pos- 
sessing great advantages over Bristol or Liverpool 
as a steam-ship terminus. 
- From Galway to Dublin, a distance of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six miles, a line of railway is in ` 


r 


progress of construction, if, indeed, it is not al- |: - 
„ready completed. From Dublin, the distance of :| 


sixty-three miles across the. Irish Channel, to | 
Holyhead, is passed with steam-packets, at the 
rate of eighteen miles an hour, to.which place the ;: 
Chester and Holyhead railway is already finished, 

connecting with Liverpool and London—crossing ; 


' the Menai Strait by the Britannia tubular bridge, ` 


which was opened for traffic on the 18th of March, 
1850; the distance from Holyhead to London by 
rail being two hiindred and ‘sixty-three miles. 

The memorial which I have presented states, : 
and Ihave no doubt on the best authority, that 
able parties are ready to place the required steam? 
ers on the route, from Halifax or Whitehaven to 
Galway,-whenever the connection by railway 
shall-have been made between New York. and 
either of those ports, It will be my purpose ta 
show that such conriection js both feasible and 
desirable. ` S s 

From ‘New York 


to Waterville in Maine, a 


in operation a continuous line of railway. From 


day. - i 2 
` The European and North American railway. in . 
Maine has Sa incorporated, by the Legislature i 


- of that State, and an exploration and survey made‘ 


by an able Engineer, under the authority and at `: 


the expense of the State—§7,000 having been ap- 


. propriated for that purpose, and for the publication 


of the report of the Engineer and other important | 
papers bearing upon the enterprise. The report of | 

the Engineer shows that, from Bangor totheeastern : 
line of the State and the point of connection with | 
the road in the Province of New Brunswick, the =. 


~ length of road ta be builtin Mainé will befrom eigh- į: 


ty-five to one hundred miles, according to the route || 
that may be finally adopted, and may beconstruct- | 


the ! 
Legislatures of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
t 
and grants of 
| 


within those provinces, respectively, an 
the public domain made, and other: aid pledged, 


tion which accompany the memorial that has || 


: lies within the State of 
and the line of New Br 
_ Waterville, or Augusta, to Bangor will nearly ab- 
. Sorb the capital that can be obtained for such in- 
: vestment in that part of the State. The means of 


; the European and North 
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been presented to Congress, and which will se- 
cure, beyond doubt or contingency, the construc- 
tion of tle road from the eastern line of Maine to 
the ayar Halifax, or the town.of Whitehaven, 
What 3 now wanted, and aL that is wanted, to 
accomplish this great work—than which none of 
larger importance to the nation can claim the pub- 
lic attengon—is, the means to build that part of 
the Eurapean and North American railway which 
Maine—between Bangor 
unswick. The road from 


Bangor and vicinity will be required to extend the 
road to that place from the west; and as the terri- 
tory, north and east, through which the route of 
€ merican road lies, is 
thinly settled—in truth, for half the distance an 
almost unbroken wilderness—it is easily perceived 
that the capital required for so considerable a work, 
involving an expenditure of nearly $3,000,000, 


‘cannot he obtained in that section of country. 


As the road will be of no merely local advantage. 
or character, it is not unreasonable that the funda 
necessary to build it should be drawn, to some 
extent, from other portions of the country than 


| the-immediate vicinity of its location—from the 


parties who will derive most certain and substan- 
tial benefits from its construction—the people of 
all the States in the Union. ; 

I will now state, briefly and clearly as I may be 
able, some of the advantages which I think will 
be likely to result from the grant of the aid prayed 
for in this case. A continuous line of railway will 


_ be pùt in opération from the city of New York— 
‘nay, from all the considerable cities from New 


Orleans to Portland—to the easternmost available 
harboron thecontinent; a daily line of steam-ships, 
of the greatest practicable speed and capacity, will 
be put upon the international ferry between the two 
hemispheres, and the passage between New York 
and London reduced.to a period of six days’ time. 
The memorial states: ` 


“ Experience has now established, as a general rule, the 
fact, that the useful speed of railway trains may, under all 


; possible circumstances, be three times as great as that ofa 
: steam-ship or sailing vessel. The advantage gained and the 


time saved in the passage of the mails between New York 
and London, by adopting the plan proposed, over the present, 
international postal system, may be stated as follows ;, 
From New York to London. w 
. Miles. Days. Hours. 
, 


Railway from New York to Halifax. 867 


Steamer from Halifax to Galway....2,180 5 5 
Railway from Galway to Dublin..... 26 - Qi 
Steamer front Dublin to Holyhead... 63 - 3 
: Railway from Holyhead to London.. 263 - 5 
' 3419 6 8% 


“In the foregaing estimate, a speed of railway transit is 
assumed such ag is employed on the English express trains, 
and the speed of the steamer is taken at one third the time 
allowed tor the passage ofthe failway train. Allowing three 
and a half hours fr shifting the mails and baggage, and the 
time occupied -in the transmission of the mails from New. 


| York. to London is six and one half days, employing the 
! present rates of speed on the most approved and best con- 
: ducted railways in England. 


“ Applying the same rates of speed to the present route 
from New York to London, and the result is as follows: 
a3 Miles. Days. Hours. 
Steamer front New York to Liverpool.3,100 = 7 14 
Railway trom Liverpool to London.. 211 5 
. r : 7 9 
. “‘ Difference in favor of the European and North Ameri- 
can railway route, one day ten and a-half hours. "e. 
“ But this comparison by no means does justice to the ref- 
ative advantages of the tworoutes. Steam-boata,tike race- 
horses; go with increased speed as you reduce the. unne- 
eessary load, and by the shortersea-route, may. undoubtedly 
be inereased equal to two miles per hour for the entire voy- 
age. Assuming the correctness of the foregoing statement, 
the following result is shown: 


— 


Steamer from New York to Liverpool 
Railway from Liverpool to London........__ - 5 
: ; 8 19% 
s Difference in favor of the European and Galway route, 
two days, eleven hours—equal to fifty-nine hours saved. | 
* The chances would be in favor of the longest land route 
and the short sea-voyage. The certainty attainable in rail- 
way transit, the facilities for repairing accidents and sup- 


’ 


_. plying improved engines to make up for detensions, on the 


one side, and the risks of a long sea-voyage on the other— 
accumulating almost with geometric progression with the. 
distance—significantly urge the adoption of the proposed, 
Jan. upi 
ar The greatest speed yet attained in an Atlantic sda-y. Si : 
age, was by the American steam-ship Parine ce Monge 
passage has been made since this petition WHY n üp 
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during the past year, averaging a speed of thirteen and one 
eighth miles per hour for the entire distance—having made 
the run from Liverpool to New York in nine days twenty 
hours and fifteen minutes. , 

‘Phe speed of ocean steamers has increased very much | 
in the ratio of their size, and itis not hazarding much to | 
say, that within the next five years a uniform speed of sev- 
enteen miles an hour may be reached in ucean steam navi- 
gatiou by the adoption of the shortest passage across the. 
Atlantic. 

“ We have assumed a speed of railway transit beyond 
any uniform attainment in this country; but those least in- 
formed in the practical workings of railway machinery Know į 
that at present the question of speed is a mere question of ; 
cost, and has no refereuce to the absolute capacity for speed 
of the locomotive engine employed in railway transit. The | 
only limit to the speed of a railway train is the strength of > 
material, and increased attention to the construction of 
railway machinery will enable tbe locomotive engine, in | 
due time, to measure speed with the wind.” 


l 
i 


i 


Mr. Chairman, there can be no retsonabledoubt ` 
that, whenever by means of improvements in the 
construction and working of steam-vessels, the | 

sage between New York-and Liverpool can 
Bemade by the present route in nine days, a de- 
gree of improvement will have been attained in 
steam-ship and railway performance, which will as 
certainly permit the transit, by Canso and Gal- i 
way, to be made in six days. Considering that | 


; extent; and which, in the form of a grant of a 


; corded without embarrassing its finances or vio- 


' the local capital, if it were, to warrant the under- 


- private enterprise and capital may be relied upon | 


in all time past, the points of continents or islands, which 
approach the nearest, have become the highways of their 
interecourse.and commerce. It is for this reason that I be- 
lieve that the highway for the trade and communication 
between this country and Europe must be made to the 
eastern coast of Nova Scotia.” 


Nothing is wanting to secure the construction 
of this highway and the realization of the idea of |: 
its projector—a conception as grand as it was sim- 
ple—but the aid of this’ Government to a limited 


! 
I 
| 
lating any sound principle of public policy. But, | 
sir, this road cannot be built without such aid. - It |. 
is not of sufficient local importance, nor is there | 


F 


small portion of our unoccupied lands, can be ac- 


taking. With theassurance that it willbe granted, 


for its successful prosecution and completion. 
In continuing the statement of the advantages | 
to the people of the United States that will be de- 
rived from the establishment of this line of inter- 
national communication, and of the reasons why ` 
it is believed that the General Government should 
grant the aid that has been solicited, I would call ` 


nearly half the quantity of coal required for the 
long sea route will be dispensed with on the other, , 
and the causes of detention in St. George’a Chan- 
nel and the Irish Sea, and on our own coast | 
avoided, I hazard little in the prediction that the ! 
average time of transit between New York and 

London, by the proposed route, will not much | 
exceed one half the time that will be required upon 


the present routes. Practical and scientific gentle- || 


men of the first eminence in the country, who have | 
carefully examined this plan, have expressed the | 
conviction that it will effect a saving of at least 
one third of the time consumed by the routes now 
used. It is well known that the principal dangers, 
difficulties, and delays experienced, are in conse- | 
quence of the fogs and storms encountered in the | 
navigation of-St. George’s Channel, and on the | 
coast between Nova Scotia and New York. The | 
commerce and intercourse between this country | 
and Europe is rapidly increasing. Our commer- | 
cial necessities, the habits of the people, and the || 
spirit of the age, demand the employment of every | 
facility for shortening and cheapening the transit ‘| 
between them. Nothing can be more ‘legible to : 
the understandings of men who have any appre- | 
ciation of what is demanded by the physical, mtel- | 
lectual; and social activities of the times, than that | 
this project, if the statements and deductions I | 
have made are correct, must be carried out, and | 
cannot be long delayed. ‘Thecase ig one of those | 
plain and palpable ones that do not admit of hesi- 
tation, or ive room for cavil; one that compels 
conviction by its own force. > ; 
In this busy and steaming life of ours, this day | 
of competition, enterprise, and unprecedented ac- |! 
tivity, the saving of half a week’s time, or of a | 
single day even, determines the whole question. | 
The regularity and certainty of the passage by 
this route, as compared with any other, will not 
fail to be regarded as considerations in its favor of 
great weight; while the fact.that it reduces the. 
sea-voyage one half will not escape the attention 


eon and businéss- between 
o 


: other route? -. ` 


your attention to certain facts and considerations, : 


; nication with eve: 
; ted States and the 
' not distant when that communication will be ex- | 
' tended to the Pacific ocean. London is connected 

by telegraph with the-principal capitals of Europe; ` 


considerable city in the Uni- 


improvement, within the last five years, can leave 

no reasonable doubt that within the next five this | 
connection will-be extended, on the one hand to | 
‘ the-extreme limits of Europe, if not into Asia, ' 


Channel, to Galway, in Ireland. Then, with a 
line of steamers of the first class in size and‘speed, 
making the ‘passage between Galway and Nova |! 
Scotia in five days, (the establishment of which> 
depends upon the peering of railway favilities for 
: Vaterville and 
va’ Scotia,) London, Paris, St. Petersburgh,’ 
and Constantinople, if not Catcutta.and Canton, |, 
will be within six days time of New York, Charles- 
ton, New Orleans, and St. Louis. What enter- 
prise of the present-day, so simple and so feasible, 
| and to be secured at such small. expense, should 
command the attention and receive the patronage 
| of the people, and of the: Government, go readily 
| as this? Its benefits will be enjo ed -by every 
State—in the South and in the N aok dep the West 
and in.thé East—as well upon the shores of the ' 


-and on the other,-by submarine lines across the ʻi Y 

i ‘Tennessee, and other points on the Mississippi river. 
| complete such a trunk you cannot go amiss for friends and 
, advocates, for its branches are everywhere. 


: te 
; conferred by the establishment of the proposed 
line of communication. 
: and his vessel, in whatever European or Asiatic 
| port the latter might be, separated by less thana 
. single week. 


ge and protection to our commerce as would be 


It would keep the owner 


It would enable communications, 
whether of accident, of market, or of destination, 


` to be made and answered without injurious deten- 
;; tion or delay. 


It would reduce the rates of insur- 
ance and the prices of freights. It woold place the 
fishing fleets of Gloucester and Cape Cod, upon 
the coasts of Nova Scotia, in communication with 
the owners at home by a railway transit that 


` might be performed in less than a day. 


There is another point of view from which this 
work presents a truly national character: itis asa 
means and implement of national defense. Tra- 
gins ie territory so near the coast, yet not upon 
it, to the very frontier of the Republic, and con- 
nected, as it will be, in its branches and intersec- 
tions, with every other railroad in the country, it 
will be of greater service and importance in this 
respect, than- any mere works of protection and 


. fortification that can be erected by the outlay of 


r i 
British Provinces, and the day is 


and a-survey of the progress made in this line of 


. response to the call. 


1 


i Pacific, in California and far Oregon, av upon the `; 
| Atlantic.. Will it not be of very great advantage | 


: to-the merchant of New: Orleans, the cotton bro- 


| ker, and ship-owner, to be able to transmit or re- ‘ 


ceive intelligence to or from any port im Europe | 
in less than a week? Will the. business men in | 
our cities’ think lightly of the benefits conferred i 
upon them, by enabling them to visit the commer- 
eial capitals of the Old World without the -hazarde |; 
-and inconveniences of a long sea voyage, and in 
two thirds of the time that will be required by any 


of those who have experienced the‘sea-sickness 
and discomforts incident to such a voyage. ` 
The laws of trade and commercial and social in- 
tercourse, as bearing upon this question, are plain | 
and decisive. The late General Dearborn, ‘of ` 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, in an able and very elo- f 
quent speech before the Portland Convention—a : 


convention of the friends of this enterprise, assem- i 
bled from different sections of the United States 
and the British Provinces, in 1850, said: l 


“ All history and all experience show that the necessities | 
of commerce seek out the nearest and shortest rontes for : 
travel and business. Calais and Dover have been the points 
of embarkation ever since the invasion,of Cesar; and for ` 
no other reason but because they were the nearest points | 
between the island of Great Britain and the continent of | 
Europe. Cape Sunium was the point of concentration for ` 
the trade of Greece, simply because it was the nearest f 
point to Egypt. Why was the Appian Way extended from |! 
Capua to Brundusium, on the Adriatic Gulf? Because that fi 
was the nearest gond harbor near the narrowest place in the |: 
Adriatic sea, in the most direct line from Rome to Constan- | 
tinople. Why was the suspension bridge of Telford ex- |: 
tended across the Menai Strait to the Isle of Anglesey ; and |: 
the stiil more wonderful work of modern times, the Britan- |; 
nia Bridge across the same straits? Because it was in the |. 
most direct line from. London to Dublin and Ireland. -If 
you will examine the map of the world, you will find that, | 


| 


i 
ii 


" 
1 


What single measure can the sanction and lim-'|; 
ited aid of-ıhe Government, assure, from which a | 
moiety of the benefits could~result that would in- 
evitably flow to the people and the nation from | 
this? J feel that I am standing. here upon strong ` 
ground; that the positions I maintain must be com- ` 
mended to the judgments of men from every sec- 
tion of the country, and of all shades of opinion | 
as to the power and duty of the Government to | 
lend its aid to works of public interest and import- <: 
ance, _ Grant all that has ever been contended for | 
by the strictest constructionists, and concede the |: 
most that can be desired by those who would limit |; 
the action of Congress in questions of internal ‘| 
improvements, and I will confidently ask them to ` 
support this application, believing that they may s 
do so without the violation of any principle which || 
they regard as important. Why, sir, no grant for ' 
the removal of obstructions in our harbors, or for ; 
the erection of light-houses and breakwaters, can» 
be of more truly national interest and character, | 
or more clearly within the legitimate scope of the 
powers of the Government. No expenditure of: 
millions of dollars upon our coasts can confer such | 
certain, demonstrable, and unquestionable advan- | 


“treal, 


! branches; the main trunk extends 


many millions. On this point I do not speak 
unadvisedly, or without book. I quote from an 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, is in telegraphic commu- ; admirable letter of Lieutenant Maury, United 


States Navy, addressed to the Portland commit- 
tee, July 24, 1850. Having remarked that— 


& Tt [this railway] will connect with railroads from Mon- 
uebec, and Boston ; and in view of the consequence 
which these lines will give it, you eloquently describe it a 
€ grand trunk line of railway from the State of Maine to the 
lower British Provinces.’ It is only one of the topmost 
rum the West to the 
East, from the North to the South, and has its tap-root 
planted in the heart of the Mississippi valley. 2 

“ There is already in contemplation, in process of con~ 
struction or actually completed, a grand trunk line of rail- 
roads all the way from Portland, in Maine, to Memphis, ix 

o 


; Whether you 
go among the mountains of New England, or the lakes of 
Canada—in the plains of the South, or the forests of the 
West—wherever you sound the ear whistle for this line of 
road, you will see the friends of the measure, like Rhoderick 
Dhu’s men, starting up from every bush and bank, in ready 


“ At the speed of Collins’s steamers—and we do not mean 


. to rest satisfied with. that—the passage across the Atlantic 


can be performed, when the jine of 
over into Nova Seotia, in a week. ; 

“The advantages of a road which is to shorten one third 
of the sailing distance between London and New York, 
Boston and Paris, are too many and too obvious, ind too 
great for enumeration or description. They strike every 
one.?? a 3 z 


` He proceeds to say—and to this portion of his 
letter I desire to call particular attention: ` 


“ Thereis, however, one point of view which I wish you 
would take of this raitroad ; for it is from that point that I 
wish ‘to present some of its merits to public favor. : 

“ You know that the system of fortifications formerly 
adopted for the defense of the coast, ay ex pensive and asne- 
cessary as it was, has been rendered almost unnecessary by 
the system of railroads that has been introduced by the pri- 
vate enterprise and energy of public-spirited individuals like 
yourselves. We have seen the General Government ex- 


your trunk road is pushed 


i’ pending millions of dollars for the erection of a single for- 


tification, and which, when completed, was of no earthly 
value in times of peace to the citizens or occupations of 
the country. There it stood—a mere pile of brick and mor- 
tar—drawing heavily upon the public Treasury for repairs 
every year, and dragging out a burdensome existence in 
peace, that perchance it night be usefulin war. 

Now, with the power which this railroad would give 

‘ow to draw an army,if need be, from the great valley of the 
est, and in two days march it all the way by steam form 
Memphis, on the Mississippi, to the frontiers of M aine, or 
even into foreign territory—with such a power, what do 
the people of Maine want with any forts and castles, except 
such as may be necessary to protect her seaport towns from 
the great guns of hig ships? 
. “You know, too,—for you have only to visit the navy- 
yard in your State to see evidence of the fact—that the plan 
was to collect in our navy-yard, and at great expense, large 
quantities of ship timber, and store it.away for the emer- 
gencies of war. The emergencies never came, the timber 
rotted, and the money was lost. 

t Now, in time of war, almost any timber that stands in 
the forests. is good enough to build men-of-war, Even if 
built of green timber they would probably last through the 
war, when the vast majority of them, of whatever kind of 
timber they might be built, would be of no further use at 
any rate. Therefore, with railroads, what do we want of 
any more stores of ship timber for any such purposes? As 
for the Navy, railroads have converted almost every forest, 
‘from Maine to Georgia,’ into a timber shed for it. 

“ Seeimg, therefore, the important part which railroads 
are peturming, and will perform in the system of national 
defenses—seeing that one of the principal objects which 
moved our fathers to form this Union, was ‘the better to 
provide for thé common defense;’ and seeing that the public 
lands are a common fund which is being equandered, I am 
of opinion thata more righteous, wise, and beneficent dis- 
pensation conid not be made of portions of these lands than 
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to apply them M aidin the construction af raiireads, and 
other works which provide so effectually aa railroadado, for 
the common defense.”” 

Not only will this road (in connection with the 
Atlantic ferry) be convenient for the traveler, en- 
abling him to make the passage to Europe by the 
shortest and quickest sea route, and over a por- 
tion of this continent as yet but little known, but 
ofa most interesting character; through the heart 
of Ireland—a land whose history and misfortunes, 
whose vicissitudes and sorrows, have interested us 
all—and by that grandest achievement of modern 
art and skill, the Tubular bridze;—not only will it 
afford direct advantage and protection to the trade 
and commerce of the country; speed the transmis- 
sion of intelligence by mail and telegraph, and pro- 
vide for the national defense; but it will tend indì- 
rectly, though materially, to enlarge the trade, and 
increase the wealth an ulation of every por- 
tion of the country. And here I am happy to be 
able to read the opinions of the Hon. Robert J. 
Walker, contained in a letter to John A. Poor, 
Esq., dated August 9, 1850: _ 

“lt was not in my power to comply with the 


| 


ues- 


made by the committee in yonr name, to attend and address | 


the Convention heid at Portland on the 31st ultime, with a 
view to the continuation of the great Eastern railway from 
Jour cily to anme point in Nova Scotia, nearest to Great 
ritain and Ireland. - This would, indeed, be a work ot 
vast importance, not only to your own State and city, to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but to the whole Ameri- 
can Union, and to all the contineats of the Old World. It 
ie boped that, with the improvements now being made in 
steamers, it o.ight bring some good harbor in Ireland within 
five days of oar American shares. It would greatly enlarge 
internativaal commerce, and become a new bond to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. It wanld increase our exports 
to the British provinces and to Europe, with a corresponding 
augmentation of imports and revenue.. It world bring Eu- - 
Tope sn near m America, that it would greatly facilitate the - 
export and diffesion abroad of our Republican principles, 
without apy dimination or detesioration of the supply left 
for domestic consumption.” _ i ` 
à . e kd ° * 


e 2 


“T cann io Minis- 
try of Great Bri advocates of a liberal com- 
mercial policy-——will aid this noble enterprise; that our 


complished by the well known ‘energy of New England, 
aided by the coGperatiun of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 


wick. 

i Brow the increased speed, it seems to me that the mail | 
end passengers 
easried by this route; as also light articles of value. ”? . 

The Hon. Casares Sumver, United States 
Senator from Massachusetta, says in reference to | 
this road: i 

“ | cannot doubt that the material advantages, at least to 
the community, from such avenues of commanication, will 
be in entire harmony with the greatness of the design. The 

acer, the manufacturer, and tbe consumer, will ali be 

ht nearer togeiber; intercourse of all kinds will be 

Promoted; commerce will be quickened; markets will be 

Opened ; property, wherever touched by these lines, will be 

jy as by a divining rod, inf new valnes; und the 

great current of travel, like that stream in classic fable, or 

ane of the rivers of California, will fill its channels with 
golden sands.” . 


This enterprise, says the Hon. Epwarp Ever- ` 


ETT— . 
= Will be, when carried into emen of very great utility 
tothe Amencan continent, and will afford the most import- 
ant facilities to the commercial and social intercourse o 
the United States of America and Europe.” * = - 
“i have long looked forward to the commencement of this 
enterprise, and I rejoice to see the movement ma- 

ing. ’? - 


The President of the United States writes to the | 
Portland Convention, as-follows: — . +. | 
“ Peeling, as I do, a deep interest in all su of inter- f 


sal improvement, which are calcalated to develop the re-. 
sources and advance the great interests of the country, I 
teust that your proposed convention may be productive of 
the most. happy results, and that, through it, another link 
may be added 10 the ehain which is binding more closely ; 
_ the great commercial interests of this country and Europe.”’ 
Mr. Chairman, this road will be a portion of 
the grand trunk railway that is to span the conti- 
nent; it will be a link in the vast chain, of which 
the Missouri road may form a part, which is to ` 
be stretched from” Halifax to See Panier Ton 7 
ighty work is fragmentary and incomplete, unti 
the Europei and N orih Amarican road is built. |; 
The convenience, the interest, the necessities of ii 
the country demand, and will compel its construc- |: 
tion by the funds of the Government, if it cannot |: 
be built without, As well may you think of send- | 
ing the mails from Washington to St. Louis by |; 
way of Boston, as believe that the country willbe | 
satisfied to send them ta London by the present |; 
route, when they can be carried by another in | 
two thirds of the time. In a case of the magnitude | 


. was conclu 


. common to them all. 
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of this, the possible is the determining considera- 
tion. It is the peculiar àtrength of this plan that 
it cannot be partial in its benefits. Louisiana, 


Missouri, Georgia, and Tilinois, with their vast | 


products, will derive as much advantage from it 
as Maine. ] 
kets of the Old World. 

For these reasons we ask, respectfully, but with 
confidence, for a grant of the lands of the United 
States, in which Maine has an interest in common 
with all the States, for the benefit of all. We ask 
it on. national grounds. We may place our re- 
quest on considerations which can apply to no 
other State, and. be invoked in behalf of no other 
public work of the kind. - 

But, sir, there ìs another consideration which 
I desire to address to the House in behalf of this 
petition. It grows put of the relations of Maine 
to the General Government, in connection with the 
northeastern: boundary question. The title of 
Maine to the territory she claimed was clear and 
unquestionable, and had so- been regarded and 
pec nounced by the General Government. Great 

ritain was extremely desirous of possessing that 
portion of our State lying north and east of the 
river St. John, and would probably never have 
consented to any arrangement which should not 
have embraced the cession of that territory to her; 
regarding it, as she did, of great importance as 
affording a means of direct communication between 
her upper and lower Provinces. Well, sir, this 
Government was anxious’to have thé question 
settled. It will be remembered that the commer- 
cial and exporting sections of the country were 
exceedingly sensitive on the subject. 
Maine was pressed from all quarters to acquiesce 


in the terms that were proposed to her in 1842; 


she did acquiesce, and the-treaty of Washinzton 

„an all the troublesome ‘questions 
between these countries were putatrest. Rouse’s 
Point was ceded to the United States, and other 
advantages secured. But Maine gave up between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 acres of her lands for the 
smäll sum of $150,000—a territory worth, in the 
products of the forest alone, as experience ‘has 
proved, much more than that amount. She felt at 


à ': the time the inadequacy of the sum paid to her; 
> Petree both compere: must be generally i: but-‘she was not unmindful of the importance of 
i the treary to the country, and fully appreciated 
: the reasons of a national character which influenced 


| the distinguished Secretary 


of State to desire to 
effect, if possible, an adjustment of the delicate and 
embarrarsing questions which had so long threat- 


éned to disturb the peace of the country; and in a | 
spirit of sacrifice and patriotic regard for the in- 


terésts and wishes of the other States, which did 
her infinite honor, she yielded her consent to the 
dismemberment of her territory.. And now that 
she asks of the General Government, in aid of a 
work within her limits, but of general convenience 
and importance, a grant of land less in quantity” 
and valde than she has ‘ceded ‘at the instance of 


_ the Government, and for the benefit of the ‘coun- | 
“try, she feels that her prayer will not be looked | 


upon with less favor, to say the least, when pre- 
sented in connection with the facts which I have 
stated. i - 

But, Mr. Chairman, it would: be unjust to: the 
old States, not to urge this ¢laim upon grounds 


these lands areto be given, in greater or Jess quan 
tities, to the- States in which they lie, I have in- 
quired for the reasons which should -limit -the 
grants to them alone, The deeds of cession from 


Virginia and other States, authorize no such dis- | 
‘tinction; and certainly it cannot be supposed to 


exist where the Iands have been obtained by con- 
quest or purchase from other Governments. I do 
not propose to argue here the general question of 
the distribution of the public lands among the 
States. 


subject, during the last twenty-year's. These dis- 
cussions have shown, conclusively, that the lands 
are held in trust for the States. They were ac- 
quired by the blood and treasure of the old States, 
while yet many of those in which they lie were 
nat even in the cradle of their existence. . And 


are the States, by whose treasure and whose valor | 


they were obtained, to be told now that they are 
none of theirs? Are they to be-delayed and. post- 
poned in their petitions and requests for some 


Tt will bring them nearer to the mar- | 


In fact, | 


As it is quite probable that į 


lt would be a work of supererogation, | 
` after all that has been said in Congress upon the 
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| share of them, till the new States shall become 
l} strong enough to stand up, and boldly avow their 
determination to be governed, in the disposition of 
them, by the ‘simple rule” of Rob Roy— 

+e the good old plan, 

Fhat they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can??? 

No, sir, I will not believe it. The justice and 
Magnanimity of the land States, not less than their 
wisdom and sagacity, will dictate a different line 
- of policy. 1 am disposed to be liberal to the new 
-States. [I believe that they ought to have, and will 

have, more than their pro rata share of them. At 
‘the same.time, something is due to-the old States. 
‘For very prudence, from a wise regard for their 
own interest, the new will so act towards the old 

as to prevent dissatisfaction and just complaint, 

and to retain their good will, This is worth a 

great deal—aye, is of infinitely greater value to 

them than all their broad acres. Gentlemen of 
` the new States! give us something—enough to as- 
. sure us of your good neighborhood—and you will 
| not only secure the lion’s share of these lands, but 
| the strongest relations of friendship and fraternity 
| between all the States. This will be no poor re- 
| turn for such manifest justice.asis sought at your 
‘hands. F say at your hands—for the old States 
are so tied up with theories, and cursed by abstrac- 
tionists who see no power for good, or equal and 
exact justice, under the Constitution, that even 
now we are powerless without your aid. 

I would have the lands given in part to actual 
settlers, and the balance appropriated for internal 
improvements in the States. A system should be 
maturéd, by which, while the lands should be held 
, and appropriated for the purposes I have indicated, 
‘evils and abusés in the management would be pre- 

vented. ‘I am not sure that any of these bills and 
plans have been sufficiently matured, or are as 
safe and guarded in their details as they ought to 
be. ‘Unless extreme care is taken now, we shall 
„build up in the new States vast landed corpora- 
tions and ‘outrageous monopolies, which may be- 
i come the instruments of oppression, and the sources 
| of evils intelerable and interminable. Not doubt- 
| ing the policy of granting lands to the States, I 
| would have it executed in a way which should 
| secure to the States the objects in atd of which they 
i are given, without imposing upon them a master 
i who will sit upon their hopes and. prospects like 
, the genius of the nightmare. Sir, it is obvious 
| that the evils to which } refer are mainly to be 
' apprehended in the land States, in which the grants 
will become valuable in consequence of the works 
constructed therein. But ail the grants should be 
' upon conditions which will secure the sale of the 
lands to settlers, and prevent the aggregation of 
large estates in the hands of individuals or corpo- 
: rations. Perhaps it would be best that the sales 
| should be made by. the General Government, under 
‘| & uniform system. « Í j 
i} -i have not thought-very much upon this matter; 
l| but it has occurred tome, that a ayatam by which 
|| alternate quarter sections should be appropriated 
‘| or set apart for actual settlers, and the other sec- 
i| tions, or their proceeds, given to the States, in 
' some just proportion, for works of public improve- 
. ment, might be adopted. By some such disposi- 
| tion of the lands, we should provide homes for persons 
unable to. buy them; offer increased inducements to 
i industry and frugality; facilitate, with all desirable 
rapidity, the settlement. of the new country; render 
substantial aid to the new States tn the construction of 
| railroads; do something for the benefit of the old States; 
preserve harmony and good feeling between all the 
i| members of the Confederacy; check the tendencies to 
ii eentralism, by withdrawing from the central Govern- 
| ment the disposition of this vast fund; and effect, onte 
': for all, a settlement of this land question. And whe 
‘can tell the importance of a consummation like 
this? ‘Till this question is settled, and finally set- 
tled, it will come up every session to plague you, 
to embarrass all your legislation; it will be con- 
nected with every measure of importance before 
Congress—with tariffs, river and harbor appro- 
_priationss coast appropriations, everything. he 
lands unappropriated will lead to more profligate 
legislation, to more trading and log-rolling than 
would be had from all other causes put together. 

But I maintain that these Jands should be used 
solely for the improvement and progress af the 
country, and never an acre sold off to pay our or- 


i 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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= i] 
dinary, annual expenses—to my mind, the most l 
shiftless and improvident disposition that can be |; 
made of them. By the appropriation. I have sug- 
gested, you would open new sources of wealth in 
tue country, enhance the value of property, and . 
increase the revenues of the Government. Nay,. 
sir, by this policy, the latter would .be speedily || 
increased byan amount larger than the net re- | 
ceipts, under the present system, from the sale 

of the lands. From every point of view the Gov- 

ernment would be the gainer by adopting this 

policy; and not only the Government, but the | 
people for whose welfare it was established. “The 

Government, after all, has something te do be- 

sides taking care of itself. It should havea policy,~ 
within the Constitution, in reference to all the |, 
great interests of the country, and that policy ` 
should keep company with the wants and spirit 

of the times. ‘his is an age of wonderful activ- |; 
ity in material progress. The purely metaphysi- | 
cal age is past. The ideal and the actual are joined || 
in no unwilling matrimony.. Thought runs itself |! 
out into the implements of humen advancement ij 
and happiness. Our anointed men are practical | 
men—those who ‘contrive to make two blades ʻi 
of grass grow where but one grew before.” They 

are the men who have been called, and who have 

‘come. What are they doing—what have they 

done? At thecommencement of the present century 

we had no steam-boats ascending rivers against 

wind and tide, braving. the ocean, and, I may say, , 
bridging it, so as to bring nations the most remote |, 
into the same neighborhood; no railroads, ‘*mod- ': 
ern Acts of the Apostles of civilization,” as they || 
have been fitly called, traversing States, and lay- |; 
ing them off into. parallelograms; no telegraphs, |; 
sending words round the globe in “ less.than forty ṣi 
seconds;”’ no daguereotype,.staying the light and | 
impressing the sun in ‘the service of art. The jj 
development and useful employment of material | 
forces is the work of this age, and the peculiar |j; 
mission of our country. Looking at the history | 
of the race and the progress of society, we may || 
not doubt as to the character of the work we are : 
commissioned to do. The solution of the problem | 
of civilization is for us and our descendants on || 
this continent. For it, we have been educated ; 
and set apart; for it and for-us, the world hag la- | 
bored in all the past; for.it and for us, this field, 
so ample and.so favorable for the trial, had heen 
reserved—discovered, and opened at the moment 
when, as it should seem, its discovery and occu- 
pation could be'of the greatest service.: When we 
consider the state of civilization at the time of the | 
discovery of America; its preparation for new and 

higher triumphs; when we remember that Lu- 

ther had been summoned and the Reformation an- 

nounced, before its settlement, and that men were 

privileged to bring with them to these shores, in 

the succeeding century, the great truths in respect 

to human rights and seit-government-so well and | 
forcibly taught by.a Sidney, a Marvell, and a Mile | 


| 


ay 


| ¥ 


laa 


: to strengthen the bonds of commercial connection, 
` and to facilitate social intercourse; thus contribu- 


_or they may. be set apart for homes for the home- 


‘and institutions among the nations of the Old ; 


saree : I 
her victories. It is ours to open the resources of 
a vast country, to increase the implements and the 
rewards of labor; to multiply the means of living; 


{ 
Li 
| 
i 
ting to the highest advancement in life in its intel- ji 
lectual and moral, not less than in its material 
aspects. ; aes 

Sir, on this ample and favorable field, with these 
aids and advantages, we can be no laggards inthe ` 
work which has been committed to us. Wecan- 
not ignore our position or responsibilities. 

We have a public domain of many and mmy A 
millions of acres,-which we may suffer to melt © 
away like frost-work in the sun—which may be . 
cut off: piecemeal, acre by acre, to pay our ordina- i 
ry debts—our tavern expenses and grocery bills; |, 


l 
i 


less, and for works of. public. improvement, en- | 
during and, beneficent memorials-of the wisdom of ;! 
Congress: } 
country would: be promoted—the means of inter- `: 
course so extended, and the bonds of friendship ;; 


and sympathy eo enlarged and strengthened, that ` 


disunion would become an obsolete idea, 
word be unspoken and unknown. —_. ‘ 
And, of the hundreds of millions. of acres of | 
land which you.own, can you not-afford a single 
million for this work which the northeast State , 
proposes? Will it not pay a thousand fold, in its 
influence on the settlement of the remaining lands, 
in its facilities to the business and_irtercourse of. , 
the country, and, finally, in the feeling: of; good 
will and confidence it will ingpire?- ae 
There is another consideration, (hinted in the |! 
letter of Mr. Walker,) tœ which I would allude, 
not as a substantive argument in favor of the aid | 
proposed, but which, I think, will not commend ” 
the enterprise I am advocating with diminished , 
favor to your mindy. - irefer to the influence it | 
must have, and the benefits it will confer, upon i! 
other countries than our own. It wilfopen up the į 
interior of Ireland to the light of day, and intro- || 
-duce there-something-of the spirit of industry and 
improvement that marks our own country and !' 
blesses it.. Jt will speed the transraission of our ;, 
ideas and. the light of our example to the op- i 
ressed nations upon the other side of the Atlantic. 
t will enable our,works -to speak to them the more. 
audibly and potently. What American can wit- 
ness, with indifference, the progress of. our ideas: 


and the : 


World? And who, as he sees them strengthened `, 
and established in every land, and under every | 


In this way the ‘settlement of the 


‘sky, but will be moved to exclaim, in no spirit of |, 


‘vain boasting or unworthy exultation, nor yet 
, With the sorrowful retrospection of Æneas, as he 
‘beheld the memorials of ruined Ilium upon. the 
: shores of Carthage; but, rather, in the spirit of. 
: hope and unselfish joy and gratulation, . 

p * Quis jam locus—— ~ ' pd 
fie on Que regi6 in terris nostri non plena laboris ?”? i 


ton, and in which have been laid, broad, deep, and ||. -Sir, be liveraland generous ta the new States, ; 


forever immovable, the foundations of civil and 
religious liberty, we can regard the circumstances | 
of the discovery and settlement of America as | 
scarcely other than providential. ` And not ordy || 
is this the appointed theater for the development |! 
of the powers and capabilities of civilization, but 
here, we may believe, will be found the men best 


4 


qualified to be the actors thereon.. It was the for- | 


tune of this land to be peopled, in the main, by that | 


most vigorous of the races, the Anglo-Saxon. But i - March 9, 1859 
~ , ? 


no race is one and entire.’ In no race has God 
mingled all the elaments of greatness.- And who. 


fusion now going on, under circumstances more 


~favorable than ever existed before, of Saxon and 


Celt, and of the blood of all lands and climes, each : 


of which we may believe has its own excellence— | 


the race more noble, more full and perfect than the 
aun ever looked upon? 


And, as with individuals, 
first stages will be those of 
strength; and how favorably are we situated for | 
this. stage of our progress! Apart from the hind- | 
rances and obstructions of the Old World, the | 
evils and dangers of bad neighborhood, the tempt- | 
ations to war and unprofitable entanglements, our 
course is plain, our. duty manifest. We should 
cultivate the arts of Peace, and reap and improve 


so with peoples, the 
physical growth and 


| SPEECH OF HON. R. RANTOUL, 


L 
-shall say thatin the circling of the suns there shall ` 
not arise on this continent—fror the mixture and . 


but be sust tọ all, and forget.n 


' ot the interests -of 
the whole country.. . : 


Oe 
1 


` COALITION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, | 


> 


the speech of Hon. Georce T. Davis, 

i of the 6th of March, 1852, 

The House having resolved itself into Committee 
| of the Whole on the state of the U 
| Mr. RANTOUL said: 
Mr. Crama: On the 24th of January last, I 


; In reply to 


. Not pointed to’ an 


that he would attempt to establish by evidence the 
charges he had made against the constituents of 
us both, and the people of the Commonwealth, 
generally—which I knew he would not undertake, 
if he was a wise man, because the evidence to 
support those charges did not exist-—or else, if, 
like ‘a prudent man, he avoided following up his 
attacks, Í thought that then, likean honest man, he 
would stand up and retract what he had said about 
the coalition, and boldly avow his own views. I 
waited, that the gentleman might choose the one 
or the other line for himself; and I regret that I did 
so wait, because, to my disappointment, the gen- 
tleman has done neither the one nor the other. 

The gentleman attacks the coalition in Massa- 


‘chusetts as corrupt—basely corrupt—infamously 


‘corrupt. It.will not do for him to get up here and 
say that he states certain facts, and that other peo- 
ple may draw the inferences or not, as they think 
proper. The gentleman has himself brought for- 
ward here acharge of infamous corruption against 
a majority of thecitizens of his own State. His 
own terms are— ; 

“'Phis great crime against our institutions, this wholesale 
corruption, this monstrous—I had almost said this inexpli- 


cable falsehood to-conscience and to God, to the heart of 
man, and to the nature of things.” : 


He does not sustain that charge; he does not 
abandon it. He evades it; and because I. had in- 
troduced -his history—not that the country might 


‘reproach him with it; that was not my motive, 


for I dealt in no terms of opprobrium=—but be- 
cause l had introduced his history as an illustra- 


‘tion of the general course of the party to which 


he belongs, he evades the issue which he himself 


. had tendered, anid dodges off to talk about his own 


consistency, and to-make an attack upon my con- 
sistency. What does the country care—what 
does the world care about the consistency of either 


‘of us? The issue tendered by the gentleman here 


was, that the coalition in Massachusetts was cor- 
rupt. IT accepted that issue. I said the gentle- 
man had not pointed to one act“done by that 


| coalition, or to one law or resolution passed or 


attempted to be passed by that coalition which he 
dared to assail. ` I‘said he had not denied that the 
men‘ put-into office by that coalition were better 


‘men, aud would fill the offices better, than the men 


that were. removed to make room for them, and 
that if he-denied it, I would join issue with him 
on that question. He did -not walk up to either 
of those issues in addressing this House. The 
gentleman -has not found’ fault as yet with any 
law passed or attempted to be passed’ by that coa- 
lition which he denounces as infamous. He has 
one appointment to any one 


' office. made by the government created by that 


i: combined, was-in itself infamous and corrupt 


coalition in which-the appointee was not a hetter 
man for ‘the place he received than the man. who 
was removed to make room for him.. Then, sir, 1 
take all that for confessed. The coalition has been 
a good coalition so far as its acts go, its laws go, 
its appointments go; and we come back to the 
original question, whether the act of coalition, 
without regard to what the parties did after they 
If 
it was, the géntleman stands justified. If it was 
not, he may say. himself how he stands. I will” 
not define a position for him. 

Now, ‘sit, for a few moments—thourh I am 


; aware it isa very small matter, and T dislike ex- 
: ceedingly, personal explanations, for they take up 


i the time of the nation which ought to 


nion, + bs 
, itation.. That was not a plea to the merits, as the 


` gentleman knows, as well as I do. 


‘had occasion to reply to some gross, unfounded, < 
; and unprovoked aspersions upon the people of the `: 


| State of Massachusetts, uttered by one of theif : 


| representatives upon this floor. The Chairman’s , 


. I learned on the next day that it was quite proba- ` 

i ble a rejoinder might follow what I had already 
said. 1 concluded, therefore, to delay any further 

: remarks until that rejoinder should come, because 

‘ I supposed that the gentleman who had-madethis 
assault Spon the people of my Commonwealth 

: would follow one or other of two courses: either 


'; hammer fell before I Had concluded that reply, and © 


-better 
employed—but still for a few moments, as I know 


_, the House expects it of me, let me follow the gen- 
:, tleman’s defense of his own consistency and his 


assault upon my consistency. 
First, the gentleman pleaded the statute of lim- 


€ But I will ad- 
mit that plea to. a certain extent, because I wish 
to deal fairly with this case, If there is any harsh- 
ness of language—any unnecessarily irritating 
form- of expression in the resolutions which the 
gentleman approved-in ’35, °38, and ’40—I will 
admit the plea of the statute of limitation and let 
that language be softened down—let nothing that 


_ is offensive in the mode in whichthe ideas are put 


forward, now stand. But the ideas themselves re- 
main, and the gentleman tells us, in his printed 
speech, thoagh I did not hear it on this floor, that 
he glories now in substantially the same senti- 


1852.] 
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Coalition in 


come forward and apologize, in a manner that | 


—that is what I believe—that is what T shall act 
upon: and why does he not act upon it? He 
should have done this, because the siatute of lim- 
tation does not apply to his case; it is only ex 
grutia—that we forget the mere form. Hereisa 
running accaunt—items entered very lately. They 
take the whole matter out of the statute, as every 
lawyer very wel! knows, I was about to comment 


on those late entries, when the Chairman’s ham» ` 


mer tril; and I will proceed to notice them now very 
briefly. I was going on to show my colleague’s 
ittion—the postion on which he came into this 
ouse, what he came here for, what he was sent 
here to do, and he knows it perfectly well. Why, 
then, does my colleague talk of the statute-of lim- 
itauon? He was elected in 1850, and the conven- 


non which nominated him, and which was held at : 
Northampton, on the 4th of October, passed the ` 


following resolutions amongst others: 


Resolved, That while we rejoice that the slave trade | 


will no longer be permitted to di e the capital of the 


nation, We deeply regret that the right of trial by jury, so elo- | 


quently claimed by our own Representatives for the colored 
cinzen charged with the crime of seeking bis freedom, should 
be withheld trom him, and that the constitutional clause 
under which be is claimed, odious in itself, should be ren- 
dered stii! more odious and detestable by the mode of its en- 
forcement, Š ` . 

# Resoleed, That while, as goed citizens, we cannot 
council open resistance to the execution of the fugitive slave 
act, we will give possible legal cid and assistance to 
those who may be arrested under il, in the assertion and 
maintevance of their rights. E A 

“ Resolved, That the better to insure the safety and the 
rights of the fugitive, itis erpedientand desixable, in the opin- 
ion of this couvention, that the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth, at its next session, should pass an act authorizing 
the Executive to appoint one or more commissioners in every 
county, whose duty it shall be to appear for any person ar- 


rested as a fugitive under this law, to protect his rights, and | 


aid him in establishing all facts necessary to procure his 
discharge, and directing the payment of all expenses in: 
curred dy any person so arrested, in establishing his rights, 
to be made from the treasury of the Commonwealth.” 
Those were some of the resolutions of the Con- 
vention which nominated my colleague, when he 
was elected to the seat which he now occupies. 
Wast: without my colle 
what did he say to'it? ny have taken from the 
Boston Atlas a portion of his reply to the letter 
asking him to stand as a candidate, and I will read 
it to the House. The letter was originally pub- 
lished in the Springfield R ie 


e 
published in the Boston Atlas of November 7th— 


the Thursday before the election. It is dated No- | nd 
- with a drag-net forty-two days ta find if, any 
written word of mine to convict me of inconsist- 


vember 2d, and contains these words: - 

“Dear Six: My opinions, m regard to the fugitive slave 
law, are in accordance with the resolves on tirat subject 
adopted by the late Whig Convention for this Congressional 
district. Nothing, it seems to me, can be more clear than 
that the right to freedom ought to be guarded with a care at 
least as jealous, and as formal as that which we deem re- 
quisite for the legal protection of property. : No law upon 
the subject ought to be satisfactory to our people OR TO 
REMAIN CPON THE STATUTE BOOK, Which with olds from 
the alleged fugitive the power to have the question of iden- 
tity and of freedom determined by a jury within the county 
or State where he is found.” 

The rest of the letter refers to the question of 
high: tariffs for protection; and upon those two 
issues, and those only, was my colleague elected to 
the seat which he now fills. 


the Constitution, relating to fugitive slaves, was 
ODIOUS IN ITSELF, and that this fugitive slave 
law made it MORE ODIOUS AND DETESTA- 
BLE; and because he, in his reply, said that those 


were his sentiments, and that-such a law oughtnot - 


to remain on the statute book. Now; I do not think 
that the question of protection excited quite as 
much interest in his district, at this election, as it 
has done at some other times. I am, therefore, of 
the opinion—my colleague can set me right, if I 
am wrong—that the issue which sent him here, 


was his declaration, a week before the election, K 
that the fugitive slave law ought not to. remain ` 
upon the statute-book. Can the gentleman prove ` 


to this House that a hundred men in that district 
would have voted for him—can he prove that ten 
men in that district would have voted for him, if 
they had believed he would have declared here 
that he was opposed to the repeal of a statute 
which, in his letter accepting the nomination, he 


said ought not to remain on the statute-book? If 


ments as he then avowed. Why, then, does he 


e’s concurrence? Or, 


blican, and was re- 


He was elected, be- - 
cause the Convention resolved that the clause of . 


Massachusetts—Mr. Rantoul. 


Ho. or Reps. 


I he can, let him do it, and 
answer, 

I think that the plea of the statute of limitation 
hardly help my coll e here at all. There is 
the position in which he stands. I-did not pick 
him out for the purpose of holding him up to re- 
aces in this 

believed the opinions he advanced were the 
opinions which he honestly and sincerely main- 
tained, and I gave him a fair apportunity to get up 
and defend himself, honestly and sincerely, by one 
or the other of the courses I have suggested; but 
he has not chosen to embrace it. 

I recommend Northern gentlemen, who present 


the spectacle to the country of preaching one set . 


of notions at home and another here, to look a 
, little to the South; for we may find some good 
things there. Southern gentlemen, who find them- 
selves in a small minority maintaining unpopular 
opinions, donot, asa general thing, so far as I have 
noticed, come here and whine over it, and apolo- 


orthern men will stand up with a little Southern 


ize for their own past history; and I hope that | 


spirit—if I must be compelled to go go far for the | 


right word—and say what they believe, as their 
brethren of the South do.’ I hope the sad fate of 
my neighbor of the sixth district will be a solemn 


warning to other gentlemen in that quarter, who- 


feel an inward working, prompting them to lay 


their hands on their mouths, and their mouths in’ 


-the dust, and cry unclean, when they have been 
guilty of free thoughts. “The exhibition is not 
exhilarating. [Laughter.] `` f 


for me to follow further the private history of m 

learned brother. I from the subject—which 
ibis disa 
the question which has been raised here in regard 


‘ready to. meet here; or elsewhere, whenever any 
man chooses to raige it. 
called me a modest--man. 
modest while he was makin 
acter for. consistency, which 


think a great many 


them. The gentleman hás shown me as oecupy- 
ing, a 
i groun » on very many important questions, as I 


į occupy now; and he has failed to show that during : 


the intervening time I have ever uttered one word 
in any public speech, or have ever written a word 


in any printed letter, or in any document intended | 


, to-be an expression of my opinions; he has not yet 
found, although Massachusetts has been dragged 


ency in public matters. — 
Mr. Chairman, what I have done for the last ten 
years, has not beendoneinacorner. Ihave spoken 


ouse, for when I spoke before, ` 


give the House their || not mean to accuse my colleague of intentionally 


r i > i| names. That is a question for the gentleman to || falsifying the record. I do not believe he would- 
do not like to witness in a aon of Massachusetts? : 


Why, if he entertains these opinions, does he not `` 
stand up like a man and say, there is my doctrine | 


‘do any such thing. I mean to charge him with 

simplicity and credulity in allowing himself .to be 
| imposed upon by others craftier than himself, to 
i broach the calumnies they dare not utter in person. 
‘| That is all. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will my colleague allow me to 
say, that one thing which I had in my mind was 
that the gentleman did sanction, in 1838, a doctrine 
of the greatest importance—that of interference 
with the extension of slavery. I understood also, 
that he was a member of a committee who in 1848 
reported: a resolution, declaring that Congress 
ought not so to interfere. 

Yr. RANTOUL. I will ask my learned col- 
i league whether he supposes that, because I was 
_In a convention composed of eight hundred men, 

I am responsible for all that is done in that con- 
vention? If Iam thus to be held responsible, I 
will never go to conventions again. I am willing 
to he responsible for all the resolutions that I 
write, or all that I sign as president of a conven- 
tion, and for all the resolutions in relationgo which 
I express my approbation by speaking or writing. 
But if a man is to be responsible for several sale 
umng of resolutions written by a lawyer who does . 
nothing but write-resolutidns, and passed by an 
assembly of eight hundred men, there is not a 
man who attends our conventions who could not 
be proved to be inconsistent by such a rule. My 
colleague alleges, that in 1828 I wrote some very 
bad poetry. I have written a good deal of bad 


' poetry in my life-—most of it is burned, and the , 
Well, sir, I do not know that it is worth while : 


regt ought to be. Butif all the bad poetry that I 


'. have written, and twenty reams more that I did 


ble to me to have had to notice—to | 
to my own consistency, one which I am quite ' 
Why, the gentleman has ` 

I did not. grow. more | 
out for mea char- ' 
politicians would rejoice to have made out for. 


at-many years ago, identically the same | 


all over New England, and in New York, Pennsy]- | 


vania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri, and I challenge any man; who has heard 
-any public address of mine, to come forward -and 


convict meof inconsistency upon any gteat national ` 


:, question. That is my challenge; and I think it is 
uite broad enough to cover all supposable cases. 
ut, sir, I know perfectly well what Lam saying; 

and Iam quite willin, 


that all the other States |: 
shall be dragged with .drag-nets, as Massachusetts | 
has been; for my colleague has had zealous and | 


industrious assistants, fitted by nature to be scav- 


‘engers, who have dragged every 


could be used against ‘me. I am quite willing the 


‘corner, to see if : 
they could not hunt up some stale slander which :: 


other States should be examined inthe same way, | 


and if I have been inconsistent upon any one of : 


the great national 
show it; But, until. the gentleman does show some 


uestions, let the: gentleman : 


j 
i 


foundation for his charge, I shall not think it ne- | 
cessary to go very much into details of rumors | 


to prove conversations, or supposed publications, ‘: 
with which [ had no more to do than my. colleague ` 


himself. F 


; What right has my colleague to say of me, he 


: “6 made himself, at an early period, distinctly un- |: 


‘derstood upon both sides of that as well as many | 


€ other questions which have been agitated in Mas- a 


i ‘sachusetts for the last ten or fifteen years?” I 
` pronounce that simply and plainly to be untrue. 1 
ave not been upon both sides of that question, or 


i: not write, were charged upon me here, it should 
‘not turn me aside from the great issue before me. . 
Itis not a question whether a man writes bad 
rhymes, or how many of them, or what music he 
can make from a hugag. It is a question which 
concerns the great interests of the country, and 
upon which I am willing that my opinions shall 
be known. They are to be found written down: 
‘in plain prose. You must not go to anonymous — 
doggerel to find them. I will begin with 1828, 
because the gentleman says that in that year I 
expressed opinions different from those I now 
hold... In that year the universal topic of discus- 
sion in my section of the country was that of a 
, high protective tariff. Upon that issue I stood 
- then just where I stand now. -If my colleague 
can find a seam in my armor which will admit the 

point of a dagger, let him drive it home. - 

On the day that the news of the passage of that 
bill of abominations, the tariff of 1828, arrived at 
the place where I resided, I wrote and published 
in the newspapers an article predicting the fatal 
results of that law—predictions since verified. I 
showed that the South was cruelly oppressed, and 
could not be expected to submit quietly. I then 

| gewe my reasons for that opinion, and ‘they are 
reasons from which I have never departed from 
that day to this. - That was my position in 1828, 
and I am willing to.stand by that position now. 

In relation to the great question of internal im- 

provements, I would say that in 1830 I wrote ar- 
ticles in favor of the Maysville road bill veto. I 
am ready to produce.the original of those articles, 
and the gentleman can see whether I have varied 
a hair’s breadth. I have always denied the con- 
stitutional power to-make grants for‘a general 
system of internal improvements in the States. I 
have always admitted that under the power to 
: regulate commerce, we could build piers and break-: 
waters, and remove obstructions in harbors; and 
Lhave always contended that the same principles 
applied to harbors upon the lakes and to the rapids 
of the Mississippi, and the great rivers, as to sim- 
ilar constructions or improvements on the sea- 
board. That is the doctrine which-I asserted 
twenty years ago, and which I assert now, and I 
challenge any man to show where or when I have 
` asse anything else. So of the Bank. I suz- 
tained the veto in 1832, and did not waver in 1834, 
or afterwards. SooftheSub-Treasury. | advo- 
cated it before the Administration adopted it, and 
stood by it till it came out triumphant at last. As 
‘to those great questions pertaining to the nature 

of our institutions, I hold that: ours is not a Gov- 

ernment of unlimited powers, as some would treat 


_; any other leading question before the country. Ido ij it—although they do not distinctly profess that 
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doctrine. I hold that this is a Government with i! 
strictly limited powers, specially granted, and that ij 
the great danger to be apprehended, is from the |! 
invasion of the rights of the States by the Federal 4 
Power. That is the doctrine which | have always ‘| 
held since I was old enough to hold opinions, Any j; 

entleman who knows anything about my history, |: 
bows that I have never held any other opinions. | 
Why, then, did the gentleman say I stood upon || 
both sides of many great public questions? The | 
gentleman makes charges and does not pretend |; 
to produce, or to possess the evidence to sustain |; 
them. Why? I donot know. Perhaps he does ' 
not know. Those who suggest the charges may : 
know that they have no others which can be better `. 
sustained. ee ast 

‘The gentleman does not attempt to assail my |; 
position, or my course, upon any of the other 
great questions of national importance, by saying | 
specifically 1 am on both sides of it—a charge | 
rather difficult to be made out; rather difficult to | 
be attempted to be made out, because there is not 
evidence to be found, to start upon the undertaking. 

The geptleman says that when | was in Spring- 
field, Illinois, during the last winter, an article ap- 
peared in the Springfield Register, and he insinu- | 
ates, what he ought not to insinuate, that the hand- 
writing of that article resembles mine. If the’ 
gentleman has the article in his possession, I will 
thank him to produce it. : 

Mr. DAVIS. I have not... ; 

Mr. RANTOUL. If he has it not, he must 
not make the insinuations of resemblance of hand- 
writing; because he had no cause for supposing | 
that I wrote an article of that kind. Nothing in |: 
my history would indicate that-I was likely to 
write‘ such an article; and I doubt whether the 
gentleman, in the bottom of his heart, ever had 
any suspicion that I wrote it. If he suspects it, 
let him give the grounds for the charge; for gentle- 
men should not bring charges without grounds, I 
think the committee will perceive that I should 
not have been likely to have written that article, 
when I have stated a few facts. 

I was in Springfield, Ilinois, in the month of 
February, 1851, upon business of great import- 
ance to those associated with me, and to myself 
individually. I was attending to that business, 
and avoiding politics as far as I could. Before 
I left home,;on the 8th day of October, 1850, I 
had been unanimously nominated for Congress 
by a very large Democratic convention, which, 
even in these days of casuistry, no one has yet 
denied was a Democratic convention. It was fully 
attended by delegates. from the several towns in 
the district, and they nominated me for Congress 


i 
. {! 


I 


unanimously. ‘They passed a resolution declaring | 


their firm conviction that the fugitive slave law, 
just passed on the 20th of September, was uncon- | 
stitutional. J was nominated on the 8th of Octo-.: 
ber. The election was to come off on the 11th 
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election having been held on the 11th of the same 
month, I went to Boston every day until about the 
middle of December. 

Mr, DAVIS. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him, whether he denies having received those 
resolutions and looked over them? And does he 
deny having had an interview with the Union 
safety committee? 

Mr.RANTOUL. I will answer the gentleman 
with great pleasure. I admit that J had inter- 
views, not only with members of the Union safety 
committee, but with a large number of the Web- , 


ster men of the city of Boston. They were so | 


crazy, just at that time, that they might well mis- '! r i 
| € ing the basin of the great lakes with the Gulf of 
., * Mexico, running from Chicago to Mobile, will 
say, that the world may see from the position | ) 
| € than ali the windy déclamations of all the dema- 


understand any one they met with. They really 
imagined that they had saved the Union. l only 


which I took every pains to make public, that I 
did not intend to palm myself off upon Mr. Web- 
Mr. DAVIS. I merely wish to ask- whether it 
resolves home with him and returned them? 
i Mr. RANTOUL.. I will answer the gentleman. . 
/The resolves were brought into my office in the 
| afternoon, before I left Boston for Beverly. When 
| I came back, I found them upon my office table. 
These gentlemen may have supposed that 1 
_ spent the whole night studying the resolutions. 
Such is not the fact. That Í have expressed my- 
_ Self, in the very highest terms, in praise of ike 
| intellect of Daniel Webster, is perfectly true, and 
I will furnish it to the gentleman in print, if he 
wants to seeit, That have expressed regard for 
the Union, is true; and I will express it again if I 
have occasion. That I have said I will stand by . 
the Constitution, is true; and J say so now. x 
man could hardly say, at that time, that Mr. Web- 
ster was a man of great intellect, that he was in 
favor of the Union, and that he would stand by | 
the Constitution, without being-considered a W eb- 
ster man, and in favor of his election-to the Presi- 
dency. That was the inference drawn at oncé; an 
inference which I did not intend to be drawn in 
my case, as the gentleman may see from my taking 
care to pronounce publicly just the- opposite doc- 
trine, from time to time, at very short intervals. 
My position is not an ambiguous one. But here 
were gentlemen looking for support for Mr. Web- | 
ster, and every man who did not want the Union 
dissolved, was set down as almost certain for Mr. | 


ster’s friends as a supporter of- the compromises. |; 


nothing anonymously. I deny not only that pro- 
duction, but everything else that may be attribu- 
ted tome there. I wrote, signed, and published a 


| letter under my own signature. That letter, which 


was addressed to Hon. U. F. Linder, a member 
of the House of Delegates, or Assembly, of the 
State of Illinois, went into a calculation of the 
cost of certain railroads, concluding by summing 


| up what I supposed to be the advantages to the 
| State of Illinois, from the construction of the rail- 


roads then in contemplation; I then added ‘* that 
‘ the advantages of works like these are not con- 
‘ fined to.the State in which they are located. They 
‘are common to the country. A railroad connect- 


tdo more to connect the Union in enduring bands, 


: €gogues that have spouted in legislative halls for 


is true that the honorable. gentleman took. those |: 


‘ the last eighteen months.” 
Now, I would ask any man of any sense, who 
will take that letter and read it, if he thinks that the 


‘ man who wrote it, and signed his name to it, and 


` as a very high-toned compromise man? 


published it, was trying to pass himself off there 
If there 


_ is a man who can believe that, [ will not argue with 


| 


| 


him, for he is beyond the reach of argument. 
That is the position I stood upon. Idid not argue 
the compromise matters, and even the latter sen- 
tenee, probably, if i had reflected upon it, I should 
have thought in bad taste, and crossed it out. | 
did not go to Hlinois to talk about the compro- 
mises. ` lt so happened that I wrote the last sen- 


| tences in a hurry, and signed my name to it; very 
; fortunately for me, as it turns out, for it shows 


where I stood then, when it did not occur to me 


: that I was writing a letter for such a purpose as it 


| stated anythin 


Webster. I do not want the Union dissolved; but./ 
I shall not help make Mr. Webster President, be- 
| cause | think the Union can be saved without that 
expedient.. If I-thought there was no other way 
| of saving it, I might go for him.. But the Union | 
was saved on the 7th day of March, 1850, asevery 

gentleman knows as well as I do, and it has been | 
saved every three weeks since, (laughter;] and 
there are a great many-other gentlemen anxious 


of Novertiber. On the 7th of November, I think 
it was, a meeting was held in the town of Beverly— 
T native town, in which I now reside, and 
where everybody knows my history and opin; 
ions. At that meeting, | took up the various lead- 
ing topics of the day, and among others the fugi- 
tive slave law, and I then declared, in the most 
distinct and. unequivocal terms, my entire convic- 
tion of the unconstitutionality of that law. I gave 
my reasons for that conviction. That, I say, was 
on the 7th of November, and the election came off 
on the 11th. ‘ 
My learned friend thinks some conversation | 
about some resolutions in Boston convicts me of ` 
taking an opposite stand. All I have to say about | 
that is, that when I talk to those gentlemen again, | 
I think it will be in writing. My position wasas | 
well known then as I.could make it. I had ad- | 
dressed a meeting in the Town Hall of Beverly— 
a town of scme five or six thousand inhabitants, 
some eight hundred of whom were present. I | 


| 


generally try to talk so as to be-understood,and I 
gay those eight hundred men understood me to 
declare -the fugitive slave law unconstitutional, and | 
for the same reasons that I to-day declare it un- ` 
constitutional. After that, does anybody suppose | 


1 went to Boston to tell them I was in favorof the | had not authorized it to be published, and that I 


;: regretted that it was. 


fagitive slave law? I think, if I had acted in quite 
so extraordinary a manner, I should have been | 


locked up in an insane hospital. Having made | 
that speech upon the 7th of November, and the || 


ii Here was a 


thing. ` 4 

Now, sir, I went to Illinois immediately after | 
| this,.and while there, an article appeared ‘in the 
Springfield (Illinois) Register. I have here a let- 
ter, which states the views taken of that article by 
the editor of that paper, some months after he 


published it. I donot know that it is worth while |, 


to read it through, byt my colleague (Mr. Davis] 
or any other gentleman who desires, can examine | 
it. It isa letter which says that the editor ‘‘ had 
no positive knowledge of your [my] opinions on 


t the compromise measures, and, at the time, sup- ` 


‘posed he was doing you [me] an act of friend- | 
t ship.” ‘The writer says further: ‘I never heard > 
t you express or views of them [the compro- 
‘ mises,] notwithstanding they were several times 
‘introduced [at Springfield] for the purpose of 
‘ drawing you out.” 

That is the explanation of the whole matter. 
Je! gentleman who imagined that the sus- 
picion of opposition to the compromise might do 
me an injury, and being desirous of doing me a 
| favor, published an article, which I never saw until 
; Many days after it was published. Just as I was 
about leaving Springfield, it was pointed out to 
| me, and I immediately said it was wrong—that I 


d Now, sir, I will allude to 
another circumstance. The only article published ` 
by me while I was in the State of Illinois, is a 


ji 


; in various parts of the country, and did all I could 
i to bring about his election. 


; to save it as often as possible, for thescredit of the | 


now answers. 

Mr. DAVIS, (interrupting.) If the gentleman 
will allow me, I desire to ask him another ques- 
tion. He stated, that on no question can any 
printed remarks ke found,showing that he ever 
inconsistent with the doctrine of 


the letter of ’38. I ask him, whether, in the elec- 


| tion of 1848, he did not make. speeches upon the 


stump, in which he supported the doctrine of non- 
intervention? it 
Mr. RANTOUL. . I answer the gentleman dis- 
tinctly, that I did not. Now, if thegentleman can 
rove to the contrary he can have ample time, and 
Pill aid him in searching for materials. I sup- 
ported General Cass, and did it in good faith, and 


On moat occasions I 


‘made no allusions to his Nicholson letter; but 


when I did allude to it, upon very few occasions, 
I briefly expressed ane dissent from his conclu- 
sions; that is all. I did not make it prominent; 


: and when I thought it was absolutely necessary to 


touch upon it, I took care that m 
know where I stood. . í 

Now, sir, I am not going through this long cata- 
logue of small matters, because it is not worth the 
time. The game is not worth the powder. If 
my reputation will not take care of itself, it is not 
worth the trouble of being taken care of. I will 
risk it; and I will leave unanswered all the other 
matters which the gentleman has alluded to, sim- 
ply saying, that if any statement would warrant 
the fair and honest inference that I have been in- 
consistent upon any of the questions to which the 
gentleman has alluded, then that statement is false; 
that is all. I am not going into particulars, be- 
cause there is beyond all these a great question, a 
question vastly more important to the country, 


y hearers should 


- and to the world, than the consistency of my col- 


league from the Sixth district or myself. Weare 
but insects which move about upon the surface of 
this globe. But there are great interests, concern- 
ing all humanity for all future ages, that are agi- 
spend this nineteenth century, and which we, as 
members of this Congress, are bound to meet. It 
is not for the North, itis not for the South, it is 
not for any section of this country to rise up, and 
talk loud and angrily by way of quieting agita- 
tion. Agitating speeches do not mend the matter. 
No section, no great interest, by thrusting its head 


_intothe sand like an ostrich, diminishes the danger 


which it declines to look in the face. 
certain great interesting 
have an issue somehow. 


Here are 
panon which must 
Tow, as yet, God only 


letter, to which my name is signed. I published :: knows; but it is for us, as men, to look them in the 
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face, and to determine what are the principles upon 
which they are to be settled—not to try to make 
each other angry. I do not respect that man- who 
tries to make me angry when he should‘argue, be- 
cause it puts an end to all fair argument, all pros- 
pect of our coming to an understanding to the end 
of time. But let us, with a common ‘dente to see 
how these questions may be met, mutually toler- 
ate differences of opinion, and allow every man to 
k out frankly what he believes, and_then re- : 
spect him the more the more frankly he expresses l 
his opinions. That is my feeling; and I-hope it | 
will be met with the same feeling on the-part of | 
others, . i 
But, sir, before I touch upon 


because the gentleman originally flung his gauntlet 
down upon that matter. He says it was a cor- 
rupt coalition. Now, sir, in Massachusetts there 


upon this, let'me say a || 
word or two about this coalition in Massachusetts, |i 
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here, and publicly announcing that they came de- 
termined to vote with either party that will go 
furthest in a certain direction—gentlemen whom I 
! supposed to be Whigs, and to hold Whig princi- 
ples, but who have no objection to turn Democrats 
iall at once, as a black lobster turns red by boiling; 


Southern dirt than the Whig part 


r ve will. That is 
the proposition, and it is made un 


ushingly here; 


bi 


sale, to be knocked down to the highest bidder. 
And they have-the impudence to talk to the peo- 
ition. 


in our coalition, shown by some of those gentlemen 
{ 


were, and have been for many years, three parties. | 


The law and constitution of the State of 
chusetts required a majority to elect to any office. | 
No one of the three parties was strong enough to 
establish a government. One of two things was 
to be done, then. And I ask this House, and 
every man in it, which we should choose? Either 
there could be no government for Massachusetts, 
or else there must be a combination of two parties. | 
Which ought we, as patriots, to have done? Have | 
no government? No. If we were tp have a gov- 
ernment, a combination was to have been made 
somewhere." Three coalitions were possible; ` 
Whigs and Free-Soilers;. Whigs and Democrats, 
Democrats and Free-Soilers. ‘There can be no | 
other. _Which does the gentleman prefer? . That | 
is quite plain. The House may see where the; 
shoe pinches. The gentleman‘and his patriotic | 
friends, whose souls sicken at thought of the new | 
coalition, had made a combination between Whigs 
and Abolitionists, and had controlled the State by 
that means. I understand Whig ethics, and the 
ruling principle is, what puts us in, is right, what 
puts us-~oul, is wrong. Now these very same 
entlemen who formed a coalition, and carried 
„it out for eighteen years, all at 
selves ejected from: power. Oh, ‘it is horri- | 
ble, it is corrupt, it is infamous, They blush for 
their own State when they find other men doing | 
for good and patriotic. reasons, that which they | 
' have done ‘for no ‘reason at all, except to share | 
the spoils of office, and ‘to carry out a system of | 
class legislation, out of which they filled the 
ckets of the managers of this machinéry.. That 
has been done for years, until at last the people of 
Massachusetts could stand it no longer. They 
determined they would: not: be ruled in that man- 
ner any longer. They rejected’ all these gentle- 
men; and when the Whig: party was suddenly 
choked off from the great meat platter which the 
caer in sposaiypiis vision, it sét up a 
owl that might be heard through Tartarus. At 
that I do nat wonder. What I wonder at is, that 
there are Democrats in other parts of the count 
green enough to send back an echo to that howl; 
who sympathize with Whigs who have been in’ 
office for the best part of half a century, and think 
it infamous to turn them out. This is what I 
wonder at, and I have not ceased to wonder to 
this day. 
gary. K o man will deny that.. The only question ' 
was what combination should be made. Only 
three combinations are possible; the Whigs and | 


i 


Free-Soilers, the Democrats and. Free-Soilers, and | 
the Whigs and Democrats. No system of math- f 


ematics can’ make more than these three. The 
Whigs and Free-Soilers had been united for six-- 
teen or eighteen years. The Whigs had.all that’ 
time been professing to believe various matters | 
which they did not believe, or else their acts be- | 
lied their belief, one or the other. They have | 
been, under false pretenses, obtaining goods which | 
did not belong to them, for eighteen years. The 
Free-Soil party became sick of frauds of that sort, 
and upon so large a scale. They could stand it. 
no longer. They determined that they would no | 
longer coalesce with the Whigs upon any pretense 
whatever. Should the Whigs and the Democrats | 
have coalesced? In other parts of the country, I 
see the effect of Whig and Democratic coalescence. | 
With a little more of it, you will have a Whig 

majority in the Senate. I find “gentlemen. rising 
up here, gentlemen from Southern States coming 


1 


assa- | 


H of Whigs an 


crats, or Democrats and Free-Soilers. Now I, as | 


once saw them- || 


Why, sir, a combination was neces- | 


party—either party, provided it is a party of pro- 


habited regions north of Mason and Dixon’s line; 


4 


it is a party that believes the Constitution of the 
United States was created to perpetuate and secure 
the blessings of slavery to Ourselves and our. pos- 


| pa 
i Democinte or Whig, they will ge for it. Thatis 


; the kind of doctrine advanced upon this floor. And : 
| then the men who advance it turn around and be- | 
“| rate the men of Massachusetts, and call the crea- 


‘ tion of a government an infamous coalition. Of 


son of Massachusetts should indorse all these 
miserable slanders. Itis ofthat I complain. The 
‘coalition, I sa 


Free-Soilers, Whigs and Demo- 


a Democrat, had no’ idea of ecales=iig with the 
Whigs. I had fought them all my life long. The 
gentleman from -Florida [Mr. CaseLL] does not 
see any distinction between the two parties. 1 have 
seen a distinction—a broad gulf—a gulf like that 
between Dives and zarus, and I could not leap 
over it in a single bound. I supposed that there 


been mistaken, itis a mistake of which I do not wish 
to be relieved. I wish to be suffered still to suppose 
that there is a little pancipls in the world, instead 
of thinking that all parties are aggregations of ; 


tom of thedivision between Democratsand Whigs; | 
and I could not, as a Democrat, coalesce with the 


t 


broad distinction between them?, I will show. gen- 
tlemen how broad, for it is best that these things 
should be understood. - You will have to under- 
stand them by-and-by; and.what is the benefit of 
talking nonsense in hours-together, when we can 
get at the plait facts, if 'we chose to do so; and 
t when, having got at the plain facts, we can judge 
better how to conduct ourselves than by the im- 


influence thecountry. I will show gentlemen how 
far the Democratic party and the Free-Soil party 
were from each other at the time the coalition was 
“formed. The gentleman knows very well, although 
the House may not, that the coalition was formed 
in'the fall of t 

time, in the fall of 1850. It was ‘formed in the 


: of the hands of the igs, but did not succeed. 
! It came very near success, but it did not succeed. 
| In 1850 they-madé’a second trial, and: succeeded. 
‘In -1851 they made a third trial, and succeeded 
‘again. Three times has thie coalition been in oper- 
! ation; the first time a failure, and the last two times 
successful. Now, before the coalition was made, 
of course those Democrats who came the nearest 
to the peculiar o inions of the Free-Soilers had no 
difficulty, and felt no repugnance. The repug- 
nance must have been on the part of those who 
were furthest from the Free-Soilers, and I propose 
to show where they stood... I hold in my hand the 
resolutions reported by the Hon. Benjamin F. 
Hallett, September 19th, 1849, the week the coali- 
tion was formed; and gentlemen will see how far 
Mr. Hallett and those who thought with him had 


4 
| 
li 
t 


| that is, the Whigs, will turn sound, consistent | 
Democrats, if the Democratic party will eat more + 


and the people who make it come here and ask ;| 
the.two great parties to put up their principles for ': 
le of Massachusetts about an unprincipled coa- |. 
I should like to see the want of principle shown || 
whocomehereand say they are willing to join either ' 
found and thorough sectionalism—ignoring all in- ; 


rovided it is a party not having a national idea | 
in the head of any man belonging to it; provided | 


terity, and for no other purpose; provided it is a į; 
rty of one idea—they do not care whether it is | 


that I do not complain so much. as: that a native | 


, in Massachusetts must needs be | 


was a principle at the bottom of all this. - If I have ; 


-rogues. I-think there was a principle at the bot- || 


|| have got 
Whigs. You then ask, How did the: Democrats |; 
coalesce With the Free-Soilers? Was not there a 


ositions palmed off here day after day in order to | 


e year 1849, and not, for the first | 


| fall of 1849, and attempted-to take the power out | 


to go-before they could act without repugnance . 


> 
with the Free-Soil party. The following is one 
| of the resolutions reported by Mr. Hallett: - 
| “ Resolved, That we are opposed to slavery in any form 
|| and color, and in favor of freedom AND FREE-SOIL 
ti wherever man lives throughout God’s heritage.” 

‘ ‘That is one of the resolutions, here is another: 
t Resolved, That we are opposed to the extension of 
: slavery to free Territories, and in favor of the exercise of 
i all constitutional and necessary means to restrict ?t to the 
| Sirnits within which it does or may exist by the local laws 
i 


| of the State.” 


Now, gentlemen will ask me, what is the vote 
upon these resolutions of Mr. Hallett? It was a 
-very full-Democratic convention, and the vote in 
favor of these resolutions was a unanimous one, 
on the 19th of September, 1849. Gentlemen who 
write one kind of resolutions for the newspapers, 
unanimously adopted, circulating them through- 
out the State of Massachusetts, in a printed form, 
for effect, and who will write another kind of doc- 
' trine in private letters to members upon this floor, 
“must submit to have their two systems compared. 
i I say here what I have said in Massachusetts. 
Print them in parallel columns, and you will find 
no difference. If the gentlemen wish to make 
the North all ngpo; if they wish evgry man 
at the North who entertains sentiments ee are 
not perfectly palatable in high southern latitude 
should falsify his own record and pretend to love 
that which in his heart he abhors; if gentlemen 
‘ desire that; why, there is'a way to make some 
men do that, but there is no way to make all men 
l! doso. Thething is impossible. I think too well 

‘not only of the people, of the freemen, of Massa- 
chusetts, but I think, thank God, I am able to 
say, too well'of. the freemen of the United States, 
I-think too well of human mature all over the 
world, to believe that a universal system of hy- 
‘pocrisy upon the sùbject of slavery, or any other 
subject, is possible now, or will be at any future 
day. . You may succeed in making 

Mr. CABELL. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a single question ? 

Mr.RANTOUL. Ihavenottime. The gen- 
tleman can speak after me for an hour. ‘ 

Mr. CABELL. I only wish to ask the gentle- 
‘man if the person of whom he is speaking is the 
‘game one who is chairman of the Democratic 
committee? 

Mr. RANTOUL. Itis the same man—what is 
called at the North, a Hunker Democrat. {Laugh- 
ter.) Now, sir, I was saying, and I cannot go over 
| the matter that I had intended to pass over, that 
this issue of slavery is a great national issue to be 
met with national, constitutional principles. We 
to see what is to be done with it. Tsay 
it is we, I say that it is not one third of the Union 
that is to settle this subject if the United States 
| Government take itup. It will be settled by two 
thirds of the people of the. United States, and not 
i byonethird. Yes, sir, gentlemen should remem- 
ber that the State of Massachusetts has a ter 
-white population: than any’ State‘south of Mason 
sand Dixon’s line, and yet Massachusetts is a small 
State at the North. | Are these States that ¢ontain 
one third part of the white population, to say that 
the General Government shall take hold of this 
| subject? That is the first proposition. Second: 
l When they take hold of it are they to do what 

they demand—they being one third of the people, 
© and we, the other two thirds, shall humbly sub- 
| mit to it to the end of ọur days. They wi!. make 
i| that demand, but it will not be granted; that is 
all.~ Is it wise to make it? Js it not better to look 
about a little and see what you can do before you 
embark in an enterprise of that kind? I see but 
three issues to this great question of slavery. I 
will propound them in a few words, for I see my 
time is very short. There are three issues, I say. 
It may result in civil war and anarchy. I say 
that is possiblés but in my opinion it is a mere 
possibility. But it is a possibility that prudent 
men ought to look at, because bad management 
may drive the chariot off the precipice, when, 
with the-slightest degree of prudence and skill, the 
course would be perfectly safe. It may result in 
civil war, if badly managed, indeed, without any 
sort of prudence. Then, what are the two other 
issues in which it may result? Why, there isa 
Federal, and there is a Democratic issue. Slavery 
will not last forever; for the seeds of ita death are 
within itself. Now almost the whole civilized 
world have got rid of it; and that portion of the 
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civilized world of which I speak—for I say noth- | 
ing of the barbarians—which still retains this insti- | 
tution, retains a temporary institution, and it ; 
must look about to see how, with the least in- 
convenience and suffering to itself, that tempo- ° 
rary institution is to come to an end. That is 
the great question for Southern men; aad if it is 


to be pressed upon this Government—and I think ` 
it ought not to be—then it is the great quese . 


tion for Northern men. And I say there are two 
iesues—n Federal issue and a Democratic issue! 
What is the Federal issue? That the Federal 
Government be forced day after day to take 
more and more interest in this subject of slavery, 
and to interfere more and more with it, by at 
one time making a fugitive slave law, to compel 
all of my constituents to be the catchers of runa- 
way negroes, which is repugnant to my people. 
They do not like it. Or, by an arrangement which 
they say is constitutional, and to give the great 
capitalists of the North an opportunity to raise an 


amount sufficient for the exigency, either by | 
ing the national lands, or making a great na: ; 
eat national debt, ` 


tional loan, to build up a r 
greaterghan that of Great Britain, which they 
would delight to do, to buy up the negroes of the 
South. That is the Federal issue. Towards it 
you are tending now. By and by gentlemen will 
see this tendency more strongly developing itself. 
It is of no avail for gentlemen to try to shut their 
eyes to it. When the Federal party see that slav- 
ery must come to an end, they will endeavor to 
prevail upon the General Government. to bu 
up. Against that I protest beforehand: hen 
that is done, it makes a.complete revolution in the 


whole nature of the Government. Ft builds up a debt | 


as great as that of England. It gives the President 
a power which makes the Repablican Empire, 
though your forms remain unchanged 
has been transformed into an empire 

atron 
But what is the other issue ? The Democratic issue | 
is that you take your stand sternly upon the Con- 


stitution, and say that the Constitution of the | 


United States does not allow—does not justify the 
Federal Government in touching the institution of 
slavery in the States. SLAVERY, AND THE’ 
EXTRADITION OF SLAVES, MUST BE 


LEFT TO THE STATES. That is the doc- . 
It is the only doctrine | 


trine I maintain at home. 
upon which this question can be settled, without 
one or the other of two resulta—¢ither civil war, 
or else the building up of a debt which would 
crush the freedom of the United States forever. 
I say, then, stand upon State-Rights, and say, 
sternly and inflexibly, that`the General Govern- 
ment shall not meddle with the institution of slav- 
ery in the tates; and | ask gentlemen to look, to 
see if they have not made a fatai mistake in mis- 
construing a clause of the Constitution with regard 

to fugitives from. labor. That clause no more al- 
lows the United States Government to enact a 

law for the rendition of runaway. slaves, to em- 

ploy its officers for the rendition. of. slaves, than it 

would allow this Congress to enact a law to send 

its officers into the port of Charleston to rescue 

free men of color seized there, and sold as Blaves, 

because ay cannot pay their jail fees. I ask 

gentlemen if they would think that was constitu- 

tional? I ean make out as strong a case of con- 

stitutionality for that, as any'gentleman haa. yet | 
done for the other. The principles you adopt in 

the one case, must cover the other. "| say, then, 

if you have already infringed upon the Constitu- | 
tion—<if you have already violated’ it—hereafter 
cease to do so. You have, already entered the | 
point of the.wedge. - Do not drive if home, bya 
continual urging upon Congress this question of 
slavery. What have we heard all of this session ? i 
“Quiet agitation;” and quieting agitation is the 
noisiest business we have—the very noisiest; and 
also the most irritating. Sir, agitation is not to 
be quieted by hard words.. Hard words will have 
very little success on either- side. 
of slavery can be quieted only in two ways. One 
way will be for the South to fet it alone; and then 
if everybody at the North would let it alone, 
which: no man can promise, it would be quieted. 
The other would be to talk about it like reasonable | 
n. Take it up as you take up any other great | 
national intereat, and try to get at the merits of it. ` 
When you do that, it will be then as quietly ap- 


This question 


| 


t 


it 


even | ing; none of the 
> as France |: the d 
, from the great [i glowi 
age existing in the hands of one magistrate. | 


ii the infidel’s 


l proached and treated as any other subject, and by 
‘the blessing of Providence on your honest en- 
_deavors, a way will be found to pass through that 
transition of social system, through which most of 
the nations of Europe have passed within a com- 
paratively recent period. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH CABLE, 
; OF OHIO, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
. . March 10, 1852. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Hraparp, of New 
Hampshire, in the chair,) and resummed the consideration of 
the special order, being House bill No. 7, for the encour- 
agement of Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, and 
other branches of industry, by granting to every man, &e., 
one hundred and sixty acres of land; and upon which 
question the gentlenran trom Ohio [Mr. CABLE] was entitled 
to the floor— 3 

Mr. CABLE said: ; 
© Mr. Cmarrmax: | have not arigen to makea set 
speech, after thè order and fashion of the present 
i day; although I do.consider the question under 


` discussion emphatically THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS | 


—a subject of more merit and vital importance 
-than any other of this age or generation, 
_ ` Indeed, sir, if I had the ambition to attempt a 
fashionable speech, in want of certain ex isitely nice 
ingredients, I must necessarily fail. 
ii mitted that I have nore of tha’ 
|! drapery which hangs around the prolific fancy of 
imagination—none of that flowing pageantry ne- 
{i cessary to veil the fruth or mislead the understand- 
7 gaudy trappings which surround 
lazzling Pagoda of Mammon; none of the 
ng fervor that marks the course of the ambi- 
| tious aspirant; none of the changeable dyes of the 
politician; none of the chameleon aspects of the 
| demagogue, by which to allure the, judgment or. 
captivate the mind. These may all be drawn upon 
by others, to fill their sails and waft their popu- 
larity upon the breeze; but for my own part, T 
choose to travel the path of i i 
awed by the scowl of haughty pride, 
of “presumptive . arrogance—uninflue 
sneers of adventitious power, 
; the insolent parasite—unintimi 
| bravado, or the assumptions of 
; putian. - 
` _ And, once for all, permit me here toremark, that 
I came not here to pander to * the mighty dollar !° 
` but-I came to represent the will, to watch over the 
. interest, and guard the rights of Humanity. I was 
| born within my district when it was a howling 
,, Wilderness, and have ever lived am 
|| stituents. I know, their warm, generous impulses; 
HI understand theit correct principles of action; 
`. their sentiments are as familiar to te as house- 
| hold;words, and, to the bestof my abilities, I shall 
j carry out their wishes, represent their WILL, with 
‘a watchful care over 
- quently, my course shall be i 
e Constitution of my coun 
The principle—nome 
der consideration 
gress by my frien 
and referred to th 
- a member of th 
to Mr. Young, 
: to the House, 
It was then r 
Whole on the 


t tinseled show of 


or the jeers 
nced by the 
or the tyranny of 
dated by bombastic 
-the egotistical lili- 


n strict conformity to- 
wye o, . 
$. FOR ALL—of the bill un- 
, was introduced in the last Con- 
d, [Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee,] 
eCommittee on Agriculture: As 
at committee, I voted instructions 
of Illinois, to report the bill back 
with amendments, which he. did. 
eferred to the Committee of thé 
state of the Union, where it took 
eternal sleep.” The same honorable 
‘member from Tennessee raised the subject early 

the last session, and: had a hill of like import re- 
ferred to the same committee, of which he had 
then been appointed a member; and with my aid 
and concurrence he had it again 
i and it was evident the bill woul 
: if-it could have been reached 
: appropriation 


i 


y in advance of the 
j ion bills, which could not be done. 
his is briefly the history of this subject in the 

i last Congress. In relation to the history of the 
| past, it might be well here to state that, in the first 
| session of the last Congress, while the subject was 
: With the Agricultural Committee, I presented a 
bill as a substitute for the one referred, which was 

: More extensive in its operations, entirely changing 


or it is ad- 


TRUTH AND JUSTICE, Un- |; 


ong:my con- | 


their interest; and, ċònse- || 


before the House; | 
d then have passed ` 


| our whole land system; but the committee pre- 
ferred his to mine.- I found that mine could not 
be reported by the committee as then constituted, 
| $0 L came down upon this bill as the most avail. 
i! able one. 

. _ Again, in the early part of the present session, 
i the gentleman from Tennessee, ever watchful of 
` the interest of the producers, introduced the bill, 

had it referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
_(of which I am still a member,) which, with m 
concurrent vote, instructed the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. McMu.uy] to report it 
back to the House; and here it now is, claiming 
our favorable consideration. 

So much for the history of the past; and now 
for a brief—as lawyers would say—of my views 
upon the present -bill—a bill the importance of 
which should engage the serious attention of ever 
member of this poy as it most certainly will 
their constituency. es, pass this bill, and you 
do more for the interest and prosperity of the 
country—more for the happiness and independ- 
ence óf the toiling millions, than ‘any other act of 
legislation has ever done. . Pass this bill, and you 
entwine another, a rnore exalted, wreath to encir- 
cle the honor, glory, and renown of the American 
name. 

As it is impossible for me to embrace every 

, point taylan in this momentous subject in the 
Brief hour allotted to me, I shall pass by the finan- 
cial part thereof, believing that my friend [Mr. 
Jounson] has, heretofore, conclusively proven that 
i: it ts the pecuniary interest of the people’s treasury, 
, both State and National, to open up the publie lands 
i to actual settlers without cost to them; that it 
would bean increasing source of revenue to the 
General Government, and more especially to the 
7! States, to give one hundred and sixty acres of wild 
land to each actual settler thereon who. would im- 
|| proveit; thereby adding to the general wealth and 
f prospanty. of the whole. Thus, the point conceded, 
i, as I believe it is, by all who have capacity to uh- 
|| derstand the subject, I pass to other points involved 
| in the discussion of this. question—a question be-. 
tween humanity and oppression—between right and 
wrong. , sity tet = 
The history of mankind ‘proves the fact, that 
|; the Monopozy aF THE soL has been a more fruit- 
. ful source of wars and bloodshed—of oppression 

' and cruelty—of poverty and misery—of debauch- 
- ery and crimé, than all other causes; and they are 
legion. I might occupy a whole hour in reciting 
thecunningly-devised schemesof the pATRICIANS— 
nobles, if you please—of ancient Greece, to seduce 
and cheat the people of that country out of their 
lands and liberties—how the monopolizers of the 
soil seduced the PLEBEraNs, the “ common people,” 
from their homes to feasts and games prepared by 
the nobles for the purpose, and then into the wars, 
| which were also brought about by the nobles, for 
| the complete overthrow of the country and the 
| prostration of the.unsuspecting plebeians. But, 
| If so, I would not reach my argument at all; in 
the time allowed me by the rule. ` j 

Therefore, 1 will come directly to our own times 
and our own day, where there are facts—facts 
traced in blood and devastation of human life, 
strong enough to convince those who can be con- 
vinced of any truth whatever. For a single in- 
stance, look now at the tears, groans—dying 
|| groans, misery, wretchedness, famine, destitution, 
|! squalid poverty, and prostration of brave, gener- 
‘| ous, industrious, and faithful Ireland? What is 
i the great, the leading, the only cause of all her ca- 
' Jamity? Why does now, seemingly, a curse rest 
H A “ ” 5 
|| upon once the joyous “land of song?” Monor- 
|| OLY OF THE som—nothing else! - e 
i| The fee-simple of the ‘*Green Isle” is held by 
| perhaps less than thirty thousand persons who 
i; abstract from labor its whole reward, except so 
~ much only as may be deemed necessary to keep 

the laborer’s “t souland body together;” and often 
those who labor, are reduced to starvation, while 
|i those in whom the fee simple is vested, roll in 
wealth and luxury, pride and pomp, dissipation 
|, and crime, thus pampered and luxuriating upon 
|! the hard earnings of those in, poverty and want. 
i| The identical year in which we, as a people, were | 
|| sending over our vessels loaded with the necessa- 
-| Mies of life to relieve the people of Ireland from starv- 
|! ation, there were raised in Treland, and shipped. 


i to the landlords in England, (the seat of the worst 


i 


i 


o 
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Government, because of its power to do more evil | which he (man) was taken.” Again: 
than any other on earth,) one million’s worth of || ‘sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, til! thou | 


and wholesome provisions. Thus did the || ‘return unto the ground; for out of it thou wast 


monopolist of the soil in Ireland abstract from the i} 
then eight (now six) millions of Irish people so | 


much of the reward of their labor as to leave, in. | 


that year, one half million of their number the vic- 
tims of disease and awful famine—died for want 
of food! W hat heart can contemplate such scenes 
of human mieery, agony, and death, even in that 
one year, without realizing that the tongue can be 
robbed of utterance other than to invoke God’s . 
mercy upon the sufferers and his judgments upon 
their ppp esm So it has ever been, and so it 
ever will be, in all countries where the monopoly of 
the soil is tolerated. So, too, it would have been 


in this country, had not the foresight of our heroic ` 


fathers, in connection with our immense domain, 
prevented it. i 

Had the boundaries of our own beloved country 
been confined to the limits of the ‘* original Thir- : 
teen States,” this people, too, would have been, || 
ere this, trodden down by the iron heel of usurpa- | 
tion, fraud, and tyranny. The Shylocks, bank- ji 
ers, With their paper issues, stock-jobbers, specu- į; 
lators, and their auxiliaries, would have monopolized |! 
the entire soil of this country long agoand put the || 
people under contributions. But thanks to arall- | 
wise Providence who has guided the star of these |: 
States to a more glorious destiny. Our widely- | 
extended domain has thrown an insurmountable 
barrier'in the way of usurpation and oppression ‘ 
based upon the ly of the soil. i 

In reference to the fee-simple of our PUBLIC Do- 
man, it is held by some that these wild lands 
belong to the Government. Under our form, un- 
der the science of free government, thjs is a gross 
absurdity. The title rests with the source of sover- 
eignty, and not’ with the representative agency 
thereof. To show the fallacy of the assumption- |: 
that Government owns lands, or anything, other ` 
than the record of title gives, it is only necéssa 
te call up the Constitution. ` All the rights, titles, 
and interest that this Government has to property ` 


or things, real or mixed, are given in that instru- i 


ment, unless it be incidental rights by deed, ces- 
sion, or gift. The assumption proves too much. j 
If it be correct, this Conero can at once settle | 
pemaen by enacting that the whole length and 
breadth of our public domain be divided by the 
number of officers and members, and title issue to || 
each one for his equal proportion, and then invoke 
the Army and Navy to sustain us—Napoleon | 
like—in our usurpation and gross perversion of 
the delegated powers. Hence, stich an absurdity ` 
ean have no lodgment in an intelligent mind. I 
dismiss it as contemptible. The trie position is, |: 
the title, the proprietorship: of the unsold lands, (the 
licdomain,) is in the whole people; and {the |; 
ngress”’ has the disposition thereof in trust, and | 
so delegated constitutionally. Tt then follows that |' 
the fee-simple is in man, not of this nor the other 
generation, but of the whole people in all time to 
come. It was so bestowed by the Great CREATOR 
himself, and passed down the vista of time, and 
through the toils, sufferings, and privations of the | 
revolutionary war—so c 


follow them in.all time to come—so confirmed by | 
the geam m recognition of our independence 
by the entire civilized world. `` ` 

My friend from Tennessee, on a former .occa- || 
sion, quoted, as authority on this point, from 
Moses, Vattel, and Jackson—<all good authority, 
authority not to be-questioned in this enlightened |: 
day; but he might have gone further—gone with. ʻi 
the venerable John. Q. Adams, while discussing ` 
our title to Oregon, back to the Pope. Yes, he | 
might have gone still further, and ‘proven the ori- | 

inal title ın man from his creation, bestowed . by | 

op himself upon the whole human family—not the 
few! Then first of all to the Bible—that book o |. 
books—which declares that, ‘In the beginning |, 
God created the heavens and the earth;” and \' 
“ there was not a man to till the earth,” ** * | 
Again, “ He formed man out of the dust of the i 
earth; and breathed into his face the breath of life, || 
and man became a living soul.” After his crea- Í 
ation, as ‘ male and female,” man was directed |! 
to “* fill the earth and subdue it.” *“ And the Lord |i 
God sent him (man) out of the Paradise of pleas- 
ure—the Garden of Eden—to till the earth from 


i: gay to a man live, while you deny him the means | 


' be fulfilled on this continent, sooner or later. 
i: erable sages and heroes of our Revolution, in sell- 
in 

oa febi of many millions; the people were destitute 
,| virtue; the thirteen separate national governments | 
© and claim the power of the creature to be greater. 
i: hearts of the bravest began to quake. within them. 
rmed to our heroic sages |; 


of that war, and through them to those who should | 


ii in trust, for the purpose of paying that debt. 


| administration of the 


| 


«In the | 


| 
Li 


‘taken: for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou 
€ return.” 


By 


these quotations two things are proven. ` 
First: that man (speaking alone of his mortality) © 
is of the earth, belongs to the earth, and, by God's 
decree, the earth to him while he lives, and when 
he dies his body returns to the earth of which it is 
formed. Man cannot live in the air above theearth, 
nor under the earth; but if he lives at all, he must 
live on the earth, and sustain life by feeding upon its 
production. Those, if such there be, who will not 
accede to the Bible doctrine on this point, will find :: 
ı its truth fully demonstrated in modern science. In ! 
: analyzing the earth it is found to be composed of | 
_ Silica, alumina, peroxyd of iron, carbonate of lime, 


: magnesia, soda, phosphoric and sulphuric acids, 


&c., &c. And when the human body is analyzed, 
i itis found to be composed of. precisely the same | 
properties, only varied in proportions and some- |: 


j: what refined. These facts fully confirm the Bible |! 


doctrine, that ‘s Thou shalt till the-earth, until |! 
thou return to it, from which thou west taken.” 
Then withhald not from thy brother what God 
had bestowed upon him before ‘‘thou wast.” 
Secondly. The foregoing quotations, with their 
contextures, prove man’s inalienable connection |: 
with the earth. For, if you @issolve the body— |' 
if you burn it to ashes in the center, and scatter 

them to the four winds of heaven—if you anato- 


- mize it, do with it what you will—the body returns 


again to the earth from which it was taken. Conse- 


:, quently, there is no retreating from the fact, that 


man hag an inalienable right to so much ef the |i 
earth, at least,.as will yield him and his house- || 
hold all the necessaries and: comforts of life, by | 
industry and application; just as man has a right, 
to life, to theair, the rays of the sun; or the water { 
from the earth. It would be insolent mockery to | 


of life; to say to him pursue happiness, while you 
bind him hand and°foot, and put a gag in his 
mouth. Anda Government, a Congress, an Ad- 
ministration, that withholds this right to the ‘soil— . 
a right coriferred by God himself on all, ‘* high | 
and low, rich and. poor”—from any portion of the || 
people, is guilty of usurpation, tyranny, and fraud. ; 
oses prophetically declares that *‘ the land 
shall not always be sold;” and this prophecy will :. 


There was an excuse, an apology for our ven- 
the lands. They had involved themselves in 

of everything, except patriotism, honor, and : 
without resources ór revenues. The General Con- 
gress could devise ho means by which that pond-. || 


erous-debt could be paid. Then it was that the | 


The political clouds were dark and lowering, 


| were gathering in the horizon. The creditors had 
i become restive. The enemies of Democracy had 
become bold and tantalizing. The people of the | 


lands, ever true to themselves, care to the rescue, |, 
; and ceded their lands tothe General Government, ` 
In |: 
other words: they gave.to the creditors, through © 


: the Congress,” a mortgage—a lien—uporr the ‘ 


domain, as a guaranty that the debt should be | 
paid—that the creditors might be easy. The last‘, 
dollar of that debt was paid off under the wise | 
eroic Jackson, and the ii 
mortgage lifted. The lands being thus released | 
-from incumbrances, the whole system should then 

have been changed, as the patriot Jackson recom- 


‘mended. But, no !—ttre demon—usurpation, fraud, `: 


eculation, and ignorance—held dominion in these <. 
alla, to stifle justice; and insult humanity. 

Jerrerson, the immortal Jefferson, and his 
compatriots—that August Council of Rebels, on the | 
4th of July, 1776, declared that ‘‘ all just powers | 
of government are derived from the consent of the | 
governed.” The people, from whom emanate all | 
just powers of this Government, ask the recogni- 


while the fulminatioris‘of monarchical rejoicings |; 


1 of the soil, and that voice, coming 


' be echoed an 


. of large estates. 


States—the proprietors of the unappropriated :` 


: God who ma 
i! fallen angels, fighting against the power that made 


had only given a lien to secure a debt—no more! 
Yes, this demand is made by the preemie 
own from 
people, should reach this Hall, and 
reverberated from every tongue 
here, and will be, so far as the people have repre- 
sentatives upon this floor. 

The science of free government teaches that 
there is no acquired or incidental right of any stability 
or virtue that is not based upon or does not flow from 
a natural right. Hence, if it be claimed that the 

eople have not a natural right to the soil, then, 


the sovereign 


` indeed, they could not bestow or confer, through 


their agent, the government, any title to the pur- 
chase of land. To repeat, if you destroy man’s 
natural, inalienable“right to the soil, you also de- 
stroy the virtue and stability of your land titles. 
This is an important point that should not be over- 
looked or be treated lightly; especially by those 
For when you strike a iow at 
the natural, the inalienable right of the people to 
the public domain, you destroy the basis and vir- 
tue of the tenure by which you hold title thereto; 
and strike a more deadly blow at your aquired 
rights to your own possessions. The one follows 
or flows from the other; and, as the former is de- 
nied, the latter is weakened. But when you ad- 
mit the plain fact of the one, you make secure 
the other. Thus have we quoted and referred to 
authority, which must be conclusive to many, 
from the Father of all to Adam, Moses, the Pope, 
Vattel, Jefferson, Adams, and Jackson. Who 
can war against all thisauthority, with Blackstone 
and a cloud of other witnesses corroborating? 
There is yet one quotation upon the subject of 
title, accompanied with an éternal fiat, from which 
there is no escape. It is ne less authority than 
that of the greatest reformer of which this world 
can boast; and in whom a redeemed world will 
ever rejoice. With a quotation from Him, I shall 
close my remarks, but not yet. | 
However, there is one class of politicians for 
whom I have no authority to give. They are 
that class who claim sovereign, omnipotent power 
in this General Government over the States and 


_ the people; and if the people and States do not. 


submit to usurpation, these degenerate sons of 
heroic sires claim the power to “‘ride booted and 
spurred,’ even without ‘ the Grace of God,’ ** over 
the people rough-shod,” by the aid of the Army 
and Navy. They seem to forget that this Govern- 
ment was created by a mere breath of the peopl, and 
that the same breath created the Army and Navy, 
with all the official dignitaries here and throughout 
the length and breath of this country. The power 
to create implies the power to destroy—the same 
breath that makes can unmake at pleasure. These 
kind of politicians reverse the order of Heaven, 


than the creator; and place themselves in the same 
attitude the Devil placed himself, when he offered 
Christ all the kingdoms'of the world—not ownin 
what he proposed to-give. Sovereignty is witi 
the States and the people; and thé State 1s consti- 
tutionally and rightfully the judge of the extent of 


i the powers she has delegated to the General 


Government: Thus far thou mayst go, and here 
shall thy proud usurpations be ep lire the, 
creator to the thing created, The Army and Navy. 
are no exceptions; and they sink into insignificance 
when brought under the withering breath that has 
given them all the power and greatness they now 
OSSess. —. : . Ere 
Notwithstanding the peòple’s right to soil is 
unquestionable—notwithstanding they have paid, 
for these lands once, Twicz, or THRICE—yet 
sage statesmen gravely tell us, the people must 
pay again; the Government must not lose the price; 
as though Government was something separate and 
apart from the people!—above the people !—or 
that there is an ever-continuing strife between 
the people and the Government! Nothing could 


' be more absurdly ridiculous than an attempt ta 
- separate the people and their Government. Such 


statesmen have only mistaken one. thing in their 
philosophy; -and that is—like Jeshurun who 
« waxed fat and kicked’’—they have forgotten the 
de them, and remind me of Milton’s 


tion of their right to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit | them all they were, while in a state of innocence 


of happiness,” in a grant of homes and independ- 
ence Ton their own soil—soil upon which they 


i 


| 


and virtue. : 
The only objection to the freedom of the public 


` 
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lands to actual settlers, which has come to my 
ear, is, that “ we have paid for our lands, and 
others should be required to do the same.” To | 
this envious objection, itis only deemed necessary 
to remark, that if you have oppressed our fathers 
to pay off a heavy national debt, which they did 
pay, cease unjustly to oppress their sons. Besides, 
there is a great deal too much money annually 
collected and paid into the Treasury. If there 


t 


1 


in this country, where there is no “‘ entail,” proves, 
as a general rule, that riches do not remain in 
family descent more than to the third generation, 
and very frequently not further than with the | 
second. In further proof of this fact, I would 


such in all the public phases of society ? i 
few are there from the nurseries of the rich in the 
| gone-by generation! Very few—just enough to 


f 


‘ask, Who are the truly great men—esteemed as | 
How l € y 
!i kind of mechanism and manufactures. 


| ries, from that which is now aiding no one. 
Would it not open up new and increasing demands 
for iron, steel, and all kinds of utensils for felling 
the forest and cultivating the soil? Would it not 
increase the demand for cotton and woolen goods, 
with every species of merchandise? It most cer- 
tainly wouid; and give encouragement to every 
W hile 


i! you all.admit, that when the agriculture of the 


was no more than half the amount of revenue col- ; prove a general rule. This is in consequence of || country flourishes all other branches of industry 


lected, there would be less corruption, less 


ecu- i the corrupting and degenerating influence of much |: prosper, yet you obstruct the agricultural pros- 


lation and speculation, while the administration of | wealth. The parents raise their children in lux- :| perity by denying to it the fertile soil. 


the Government might be reduced to one half of ury, pride, and folly. They are taught neither `' 


its present expenditures, and those who do the 
labor and drudgery thereof could be better paid, 
and still have funds on hand.. 


The fact should ever be kept in view, that there 


economy nor labor; and idleness always begets i are but iwo sources of wealth in this country—the 


. vice. 


ij always consuming, until they find themselves | 


hey produce nothing of utility, and are _ hand of labor, and the bowels of the earth. The 


child of toil and mother earth produce all the wealth 


Having said thus much of the right of LABOR, || stripped of all their wealth, Then, indeed, are -. of this vast country; and, consequently, they pa 


to fell the forest and tame the wild lands, it may 


|| they truly miserable—their.condition really deplor- 


all the expenses of government, State and national. 


-be proper to offer a few thoughts upon the utility ‘| able. Labor and economy are strangers to them. © From these two seurces, the Shylock, the stock- 


and beneficial results flowing from the passage of 
this bill. My time is so rapidly drawing to a close 
that I can only throw out bait for the reflective- 
mind. How many young men and maidens are 
there in this country, who have been raised to 
farmifg—whose parents, with their aid, have 
felled your forests, reaped your fields—who have 
been burdened so as to be “‘ kept back ” by open- 
ing up the country and paying the enormous ex- 
penses of goverments, and who are unable to give 


each of their children a farm atspeculator’s prices ; the destitute, dissolute, criminal, and miserable of | draw the clogs from the mechanical and a 


“to begin the world upon”—would be benefited 
by the privilege of locating and cultivating one 
handred. and sixty acres—acres, too, which are 
their natural birthright, and thereby add to the 
general welfare. It would relieve them from the 
necessity of wearing out their best days to feed up 
the luxurious banquets of the wine-bibber and the 

task-master, while their own children go bare- 

footed, unclad, and upon scanty food. For it is 

now understood that he who rents or crops a 

farm, only realizes twenty-five per cent. of what he | 
earns. One half goes to the landlord, a moiety of 
the other half in the way of taxes, tariffs, and for 

charitable purposss—all- this, too, while you rob 
him of his natural right to the soil. 


Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman allow me |! 


one question? J notice he spoke of this bill as pro- 
viding for men and maidens. I would like to 
know whether the gentleman intends to propose 
a clause, providing for all the old maids in the 


country? ; 
Mr. CABLE. IfI were a bachelor, I would 
certainly propose such a provision. 


Mr. FOWLER. I do not happen to be a bach- 
elor, and therefore do not ask the provision for my- 
self. . ‘ 

Mr. CABLE. I had reference to maidens now, 


but who shall become wedded hereafter, for they 


could not conveniently till the soil. 

But | was proceeding to say how many of mid- 
dle age, who have been toiling and sweating thus 
far down the journey of life, without a home, but 
with anxious solicitude to raise, school, and pre- 
pare their ‘* little ones ” for. valuable members of 
society here, and gems hereafter, would yet be 
able to improve a home in the forest, and 

“t Make the wilderness blossom as the rose.” 

By the passage of this bill, how many would be 
drawn away from your cities, towns, and villages, 
whose children have continually before them every 
allurement to vice and temptation to folly, intem- 
perance,und crime, and who,by a removal toa forest 
life, would be ‘‘snatched as brands from eternal: 
burnings!’ How many, I ask, of such would be led 
“ to green pastures, the quiet waters by,”’ and be- 
come ornaments to society, the bulwark of govern- 
ment, and finally take their places with the patri- 


archs of old, in a world of happified and glorified | 


spirits? i 

Pass this bill, and by 
generation the destitution, misery, groans, and 
starvation of your ** Bomis Courts”—the pollu- 
tion, crime, and prostitution of your ‘ Dandy 
Halls,” of your large cities, would almost entirely 
disappear; for it is want, oppression, despair, and 
imposition in consequence thereof, that ‘‘ feed up” 
these caldrons of human dissolution. 

But, above all, the rich—the heavy capitaliste— 
those in the fashionable circles of this country— 
have the deepest interest in the passage of this 
measure, and deeper than others should they re- 
flect upon this subject. The history of families 


the close of the present ' 


`: Īn such a strait, uey y 
'; ing is left, indulge in fo 


i| crime. The’ sons become drunkards, gamblers, 


l! pickpockets, robbers, and finally end their days in : 


i| the gutter, the mad-house, the prison, or on the 
i gallows. “The history of the daughters I will not 
i! trace. 
“all their errors and imperfections. But it.is an 
, Opinion, based upon a scrutinizing inquiry and re- 
, liable circumstances, that more than one half of all 
_ this day, especially in your cities, have descended 
| from Be wealthiest families of the generations 
‘gone by. How many from the vergings of this 
|| class would gather up. the remnant of a fortune, 
while their virtue was yet unsullied by crime, and 

exclaim with the poet— pe y 
“0, for a lodge in some vast wilderness.” 


| ing incentives to industry, frugality, temperance, 
independence, love of country, virtue, ànd adora- 
tion to the beneficent donor—the Father of all. 
, Look at the subject in any aspect you will—re- 
volve it over and over again in the mind—and it 
presents a glowing picture in prospective glory 
and beauty for a thousand years to come. ~ Who, 
then, can withhold his vote from a measure that 
must have so great a tendency to redeem our race 


iy 
| 

ii 
It 


: and unborn. ”. , 
|| _ On the 30th’ of September last, (1851,) our pub- 
| lic domain numbered one billion, three hundred and 
rf ninety-nine millions, five hundred and eighty-six 


i. Alabama and Mississippi, and of how many mill- 
; ions of acres I know not. 
‘amounts, many of the States own large tracts of 
| wild lands. ‘Texas alone has yet unappropriated 


|| greater portions of these lands are superior.in soil 
| and climate to the densely populate portions of 
the Union. It is estimated by some of our best 
calculators that, in connection with our rapidly 
increasing population, it will require seven hun- 
dred years to settle up our public lands—some six 
‘hundred, none less than five hundred years—to have. 
our wilderness transformed into fields of waving 
grain, and lawns overspread with lowing herds. 
The mind can grasp the subject, and each’ one 
can make his own calculation, when I give the 
| Official fact that all the lands sold by the Gov- 


‘ernment, in all the States and Territories, from | 
; its commencement up to the 30th of September | 
‘i last, (1851,) were one-hundred and one millions, 
| thirty-three thousand nine hundred and thirty acres. | à f 
į This shows the fact that we have now a fraction || until thou return to it.” 
Ovef THIRTEEN AND A HALF acres unsold to ONE | _ 
i| that has ever been sold by the Government, exclu- i by ye pub . 
sive of this reservation: . Where, then, is the ; tlers? ` The answer 18 lain: All will be benefited : 
| propriety or necessity of thus restraining our! thereby, and mone will be injured, unless it be the : 
: enterprising oung men from entering upon these | 


t 


| lands and cultivating them? Why (figuratively) 
:, Keep all creation cooped up in one corner of our 
; country, when there is before us such vast open- 
| Ings for enterprise, industry, and greatness? In 
'| the name of justice, sound policy, and humanity, 
li why not pass this bill at once?” Who would be 
injured by it? Emphatically, no one. ` 

Pass this bill, and you bring millions of acres of 


H 


i 
if 
Hi 
i 
| 


dollars to the treasuries of the States and Territo- 


land annually on the tax list, and thousands of | 


from labor’s thraldom, and happify millions ‘born ‘' 


thousand one hundred and forty acres, exclusive of || 
: the Chickasaw cession, which lies in the States of | 


In addition to these | 


| More than one hundred millions of acres. The | 


ield what of moral train- jobber, the banker, the speculator, draw all their 
lly, then in vice, next in :' profits and dividends. - From these two sources, 


much as some men seem to despise them, your 
Army, your Navy, the Congress, the Executive, 
the Judiciary, throughout all their various depart- 
ments, are supported, and all your cities are built 


Let ‘thé broadest mantle of charity cover | up. Yes, from these sources suppliesare furnished’ 


indirectly to the general, and directly to the State 
treasury, whence all officers are paid for their ser- 
vices. How important it is, then, that you with- 
gricultur- 
lal interests of the country. While other classes 
' are asking, are invoking the power of this Gov- 
| ernment to-enable them, under the plea ef protec- 
| tion and tariffs, to abstract still more and more 
|: from the reward of labor, the mechanics, artisans, 
l laborers, and farmers, only ask you to remove 


* :| your cLoes, which hang upon their rights like an 
Then, who is it that should not support this || incubus upðn the slumbers of an irregular sys- 
| measure of Homes ror ALL?. Look at its woo- || tem. They only ask the recognition of their un- 


|| questionable rights, that they may be the better 
enabled to produce the wealth of which this Govern- 
ment is so lavish. To ask the producers.to raise 
there vast sums of.money, which keep the non- 
producers in pomp and luxury, to meet all the 
expenditures of Goverhment, proper and improp- 
er, necessary and unnecessary, while you with- 
hold from them the very means—rHE s01L—necea- 
sary to enable them to produce the money, is-both 
unjust and tyrannical; it is gross usurpation. 

e ask not the derangement of society, or its 
organizations. We. would deprecate anythin 
tending to disorder or anarchy. For, in any suc 
events, it is the producers under free government 
that suffer most. We seek not to strike down the 
exalted, but to exalt the lowly. 'Weonly ask the 
i: recognition of our rights—rights with which God 

and nature have endowed all; and that, too, only in 

the way secured by the Constitution of our com- 
, Mon country; and alone in the way it prescribes. 
And why shall we be denied? Again—lI insist 
upon it—while you demand such-heavy amounts 
| of revenue to keep the wheels of Government in 
motion, and support ‘the dignity of official sta- 
tion,” withhold not from us the only means by 
which we can be enabled to dig itup! Turn out 
all your- ‘loose ane tied) floating population” 
upon the wild lands, and soon’ they will become 
virtuous, industrious, independent, and a bulwark 
to the country. A forest life is free fram the con- 
taminating influences of cities; inspires virtue; 
and will restore the fallen to usefulness, if not to 


i innocence. And while you complain of poor 
taxes and almshouses—of jails and penitentiaries 
—you contribute greatly to the number of inmates 
by usurping their rights, and by denying to them 
the very means of life—* Thou shalt till the earth 


Apin, I ask, triumphantly, who will be injured 
the freedom of the public lands to actual set- 


| public plunderer. Why, then, delay the passage 
of the bill? There can he no reason given against 
its passage other than that based upon a mean, 
| tyrannical, infernal spirit of envy and avarice. It is 
| true, there are involved in this question, as there 
| are in all others, two elements. The one is Truta, 
: with all its happifying influences, and the other is 
` ERROR, With all its concomitant evils; and it is said 
; that the latter is most dangerous when interwoven . 


i with the former. But opposition to this great 
| measure of good to all, has no salvo/—nothing to 
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shield its deformity, except the flimsy robe of stupid 


The policy pursued by this Government, rela- || 
tive to the “alternate sectiens’’ reserved in the |. 
northwestern part of Ohio, and the blind policy of |: 
the State in reference to the lands donated to, her i' 
for canal purposes, together with the large tracts ` 
heretofore, and some yet, held by speculators, are | 
the blotches and dark spots upon her brightness and 
her glory. Had these donated lands and thealter- 
nate sections been given to actual settlers twenty 
years ago, would not the State, ere this, have re- 
ceived three times the price, at which they would not 
sell, in taxes and increased tolls on her canals?— 
and would not the general Treasury have beer 
benefited thereby more than the price of entry? 
Yes; had your policy been just and wise, the | 
s swales’’ would have disappeared long ago; and |: 
that which is yet wild would have been the homes =: 
for thousands of the sors and daughters of toil— ` 
spreading out the fields of luxuriant grain and 
grazing herds—bringing annual revenues to your : 
treasuries. I blush for the. blindness and stupidity | 
of Ohio statesmanship on this point, whenever the | 
thought thereof presents itself. 

There is one of the important branches of this 

eat subject, which I had intended to present to the 

ouse, but my hour draws to a close, and I regret 
the necessity which compels me to abandon it. | 

Pass this bill, and we, as a people, soon become 
the producers of the necessaries of life for almost 
the entire civilized world. Our flour and meal—— 
our pork and beef—our wheat and corn—our wool , 
and cotton—our sugar and rice—our butter and , 
cheese—our lard and oil—will soon find a market | 
in all quarters of the habitable globe. Give us, 
then, the freedom of the soil,and an open sea, and- 
the world is ours. Remove your clog, and in ag- |' 
riculture no people can compete with us; and hence `` 
we will soon have the world for a market-house! ' 

Secure to every family a home, a spot of their 
mother earth that they can call theirown, and you 
secure a love of country, lasting as the evergreens |: 
of our native mountains. From childhood to man." 
hood that love of country will “ grow with his , 
growth, and strengthen with his strength.” Se- |, 
cure the mother and her little ones from the conse- | 


quences of weakness or misfortunes—from the vices | 
or follies—the dissipation or crimes of the husband || 
and father—and you, thereby rivet the chains of '| 
affection in the child which cannot be yielded evem | 
with the-last pulsation of the heart. The remem- 
brance of the joys and the. tears—the bathing `; 
waters and flowery banks of the limpid streams— . 

the church and sient. crry where repose the~. 
loved ones in life whe now lie upon the cold: pil- | 

low of mother earth—wiil all be present along the || 
pathway of time, to nerve the arm and resist op- |; 
pression’s direful wrongs. i ASR i 

I stand nof here the advocate of shining riches || 

nor dazzling wealth. The ‘ mighty dollar,” the 

ride, fashion, folly, and vain pomp of the day 

have no endearments—for i Sees 
‘To me more dear, congenial to my heart, _ 
One native charm than all the gloss of art.” 

It is for the poor, friendless, houseless, home- 
less, child of toil, that I appear before you as a'j 
speaker on this océasion; and if I can be instru- | 
mental in imparting joy to the troubled, despond- |! 
ing, disconsolate heart—homes and c to the dis- | 
tressed—I shall feel more delighted, more joyously. |; 
honored than if I had all the cold formalities of a |) 
proud and calculating world to do me homage. ! 
Away with your vain flummery !—let it glide its 
downward declivity, until it reaches its, level in 
the stenchy pool-of pollution. > It is on behalf of 
the laboring man, the farmer, mechanic, and their |: 
children, that I would interpose on this and all | 
other occasions. ae | 

Strike down the monopoly of the soil, make it free || 
to the landless, the actual settlers, and none other, 
and how soon will the fulminating tones of discord 
cease? The troubled waters will soon be still. 
The axeman’s cheerful song, and the plough-boy’s | 
merry whistle, will soon enliven the forestand cheer | 
the groves. This bill you will pass! It cannot |! 
be that this Congress are go blind to their duty, © 
and the great, the truly great interest of the whole || 
country, as to reject a measure so beneficient and | 
beneficial to all. | 

The Erernat Fiar has gone forth that this |, 
country shall be the redemption of labor. Here, ii 


{ 
[i 
t 


ii 
i 
| 
i 
{ 


justly. challenge precedence as the most miscella- 


|| more Convention, holds the following language in 


| with Northern sentiments, and by the Southern-Rights 
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labor must be redeemed from that thralldom which 
now drags it down and robs the toiling millions 
of their just reward, while they are burdened with | 
heavy taxes, tariffs, and denied, by their servants, | 
the means to produce the money they demand of | 
them. Then, sir, let us unite our aid, our votes, 
and all our energies to accomplish this great event 
—homes and independence for all! Let us not lose 
our golden hours, but aid the ushering in of that 
day—that glorious dawn of an immortal day, (O, ! 
the happifying thought!) ‘ when-every man shall 
sit under his own vine and fig tree, where no one dare 
molest nor make afraid.” 


‘ 


THE PRESIDENCY, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. J.C. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In True House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
` March 3, 1852. ` 
On the opinións of Gen. Butlér—the Democratic 
Review—Judge Douglas—the Presidency. i 
. The House having resolved itselfinto Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, on the . 
homestead bill. . ; i 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said: 
Mr. Cuairnman: Upon the bill which is now ' 
before the committee, I have not informed myself, 
and do not propose. to,discuss it at this time. I 
have, upon a little reflection, doubted whether, asa 
representative of Kentucky, I ought to vote for a |. 
proposition, the effect of which might be to depop- ` 
ulate my own State; at the same time it seems, | 
that in reference to the public lands, we are to ' 
have a grab game, and if.suth a system is to pre- 
vail, it may be that donations to actual settlers | 
willbe the most equal mode-of distribution. As. 
to this matter, Ido not now propose to express 


| of the Democratic Convention of that State. 


any opinion, but -my object is to offer some re- 
marks, chiefly in reply to a ‘portion of the speech 
delivered some time ago by the gentleman from |. 
Florida, [Mr. CaseLL.] At that time, the bounty |; 
land bill was pending before the House, and feeling | 
‘a deep interest in its passage, I did not choose to ;, 
retard it by irrelevant discussion, and since that 
time no opportunity has presented itself until now. 

` It is not my purpose to enter upon all the points | 
discussed by the gentleman from Florida, [Mr. | 
CaseLL.)] ‘Indeed that would be.an endless task, 
for whatever else may be said of his speech, it can 


neous address yet delivered in the Thirty-second | 
Congress. I will not now follow the gentleman , 
in his discussion of the comparative soundness of 
the parties at the North upon the slavery ques- 
tion, but only remark that [ still have the. same 
opinions on that subject which hè confesses he 
held until a few weeks ago. Nor will I now in- 
quire why he has suddenly seen new. light and | 
turned a. sharp corner; nor-why he rebuked the 
Constitutional Union party of the South for elect- 
ing delegates to the Baltimore Convention, by the 
light of the’same facts that compelled him to de- 
clare the Northern Democrats to be-more trust- 
worthy upon this subject of slavery than the | 
Northern Whigs. These are curious facts, and 
they furnish the materials for useful meditation, 
but T pass them by. My object at this time is 
more Emited. _ The gentleman from Florida, (Mr, 
Canett,] while canvassing the claims of certain 
Northern Whigs to the Presidency and warning 
off the Constitutional Union party from the Balti- 


reference-to that body. .1 quote from the report 
of his remarks in the Daily Globe of the 4th of | 
February. Speaking of the Democrats, he says: 

“ «They will nominate some such man as William O. 
Butler, of Kentucky, a man whose opinions are not known, . 
except that he has happened to own some slaves, and who 
will be sustained by Van Buren & Co. asa Southern. man 


men as one of themselves.” 

Again, sir, after blowing hot and cold upon 
General Scott through the greater part of aeolumn, 
but-reaching the conclusion that it is too late for 
him to be elected, the gentleman adds: 

“ What the Democrats will do, 1 know not. They may 
go for Butler, or some other mum candidate.” 

Similar allusions to these are scattered through 
the speech. 1 believe this is the first time at this 
session that sny peaa has introduced the 
name of a political opponent into the discussions 


of the House in connection with the Presidency. 
The propriety of noticing this direct assault is so 
obvious, that I will not detain the committee with 
an apology for doing so. lt would ill become a 
Democratic Representative from Kentucky to be 
silent under this attack upon one of her most 
eminent citizens, especially since the recent action 
[ 
address the committee to vindicate the action of 
the Kentucky Democracy, and, collaterally, to 
justify their choice. I consider both assailed by 
the language of the gentleman from Florida. And 


:, to guard against all misrepresentation, I desire to 


say distinctly, that 1 have not introduced the 
question of the Presidency upon this floor. It is 
not my purpose, in defending General Butler 


j against an unjust attack, to disparage other emi- 


nent Democrats, still less to bring him in con- 
flict with them. It is our custom in the State of 


i| Kentucky to defend and honor all our worthy pub- 
‘lic men. 


If the occasion were suitable, 1 would 
willingly pay the tribute of my regard to many 
names mentioned on the Democratic side in con- 
nection with the Presidency. There is the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] the 
man whose undeserved fate it was to be defeated, 
although since his principles have triumphed. 
There are others, but I need not enumerate them. 
The Democrats have many able men, either of 
whom would adorn the Chief Magistracy, and ad- 
minister this Government upon the strict principles 
of the republican faith, and I am willing to trust any 
that have been named. z A 

The gentleman from Florida, iń connection with 
his allusions to Gen. Butler, thought proper to ex- 


_press a preference for Mr. Fillmore for the Presi- 


dency. ‘To this, of courre, I have no objection; but 
he chose also to contrast the positions of these gen- 
tlemen, particularly upon the question of slavery, 
and to draw a conclusion much to the advantage of 


| hisfriend. If hehad simply uttered a eulogy upon 


Mr. Fillmore, I would have nothing to say. If he 
had been willing evento take the penance of eighteen 
months or two years as a sufficient atonement for 
the efforts of: twenty-five years in an opposite di- 
rection,’ still I would have nothing to say; but 
when upon this particular question he wishes to 
exalt a very recent convert above an old Chris- 
tian, and when he proposes to use my friend as a 
sort of foil to set off the virtues and merits of his 
own, I may be compelled to advert to their past 


-history in connection ‘with this matter. If ‘the 


retrospect should not be ble to the gentleman 
from Florida, he may blame himself or having 
instituted the comparison.. First, as to the specific 
charges I have quoted; I pronounce the imputations 
of the gentleman from Florida to be wholly gratu- 
itous and unfounded. I hold him responsible for 
them before this House and the country, and | de- 
mand of him to maintain or retract them. When - 
he says that the opinions of General Butler are 
unknown, the statement is competent as an admis- 
sion of his own ignorance—for no other purpose. 
The man, of whom he Knows nothing, has been. 
for more than forty years a well-known Southern 
Democrat. He was. for four years a prominent 
member of this body, during a most important po- 
litical era. He was afterwards a candidate for 
Governor of Kentucky, when.all the issues be- 
tween the parties were on the field of contest; and 
then, indorsed by the united Democracy of Amer- 
ica, he was the candidate for the Vice Presidericy, 
upon the written principles of the Democratic party, 
against a ticket that displayed no flag. Tbelieve 
the gentleman from Florida was a warm supporter 
of the ticket that bore the blank bunting, and he 
still adheres to part of it. The gentleman made 
an honest confession the other day, and I now 
suggert to him that the dissolution of his connec- 
tion with those whose opinions are unknown, is 
so very recent as to furnish some excuse for his 
sensitiveness upon this subject, as well as in regard 
to mum candidates. It is true, Mr. Chairman, 
that General Butler has not written a letter with 
every change of the moon, giving or explaining 
his opinions, nor would such a course strengthen 
my confidence in their sincerity or value. Yet his 
political position upon all subjects is as wellknown 
and as little liable to be misunderstood as that of 
any other public man, and I cannot forbear ex- 


| pressing my astonishmentat this attack proceedin 


rom that direction, whether 1 consider the politi 
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upon this most vexed and dangerous question. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Florida isa : Columbia, and of the slave trade between the | i ICO, OF ai e 
hig. He has so defined ` States. l have never seen any recantation of |’ Territory, should apply for admission into this 


Whig—a Southern 
himself here. Now, 1 have to 
ern Whigs, and the Northern 


that the South- 


Ea eee es { f , S eee 
antecedents of the gentlemen whose positions he i mous letter to the Erie Abolitionists, (a copy 
contrasts, or the action of the parties at the North ` which I now hold in my hand,) took groun 


i 


The Presidency, &c:—Mr. Breckinridge. 


{March 4, 


Ho. or Reps. 


in | 


i favor of the abolition of slavery in the District of | 


these principles—never; but from a comparison of - 


sa 
Whigs should be‘ the positions of the gentleman from Florida, 


particularly modest upon this whole question of one of three conclusions must flow—either Mr. 


slavery. 
assistance, have encouraged the latter to abolition- 
ize almost the whole Whig 
I have never seen a Northern Democrat fall brave- 
ly defending our constitutional rights, that the 
event was not greeted with Whig shouts of exult- 
ation from the South. And I have to say, that if 
Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Webster, and the Northern 
Whigs generally had aided Butlerand the American 
Democracy, with whom he acted in Congress, to 
stem the slavery agitation at its origin, the coun- 
try woe have escaped the calamities it has en- 
tailed. 


he former, by their countenance and Fillmore has abandoned those principles, or the 


gentleman from Florida has adopted them, or lie 


arty of the North. prefers to all others for the Presidency the man | 


who holds them. The whole thing is shut up to | 
one of these three, and the gentleman at his leisure — 
may select between them. 

Mr. CABELL, of Florida. When the gentle- 
man says to this House that Mr. Fillmore has 
not written, published, or said anything in oppo- 
sition to the sentiments of that letter, I must say 
that he should take his insinuation or charge of 

. ignorance to himself; for it is perfectly well known 


In speaking of opinions, and in settling ` to us all, that the letter in which Mr. Fillmore es- 


character, it may be well enough to refer occa- pecially retracted his opinion on the subject of the 


sionally to the record. The disorders of the last 


few years are but the natural development of published during the last canvass in a 


causes lying aback of them. The debates of Con- 
gress will show those causes and the chief actors 
in them, and history will know where to fix the 
responsibility. Now, I do not propose to go into 


abolition of the slave trade between the States was 
ll of the pa- 
pers throughout the country. And yet the gentle- 
man says he is not acquainted with it. One single 
word more. I wish the gentleman te understand 
that my position is this, and my remarks were 


this retrospect. I will mention one or two instances _ addressed entirely and exclusively to the connec- 


for the purpose of showing where his friend and 
mine stood in the past, before I come down to the 

resent. For mare than. ten 
a been violently distracted by the spirit of abo- 
ition. 


Congress for the abolition of slave 
tories of the Union, the District of 


gress that the Democratic party undertook to 
arrest their march. Strong efforts were made, 


chiefly by the Democratic party, to arrest, in the ': 


beginning, this fatal agitation. “At the commence- 
ment of the Twenty-sixth Congress, Mr. Wise, 
of Virginia, submitted a resolution that all peti- 
tions, memorials, and resolutions for the abo- 
lition of slavery oF the slave trade in the States, 
Territories, or Districts, of this Union should be 
considered as objected to, and the queation of re- 
ception laid upon the table without debate. 
Thereupon, instantly, Mr. Fillmore, of New 
York, said that if it was necessar 


suspend the rules for its introduction, I find the 


name of Witiiam O. Butter recorded in the | 


affirmative; and the names of Messrs. Apams, 
Gippines, Fittmore, etc., etc., in the negative. 
Afterwards, sir, at the same session, the famous 
- twenty-first rule was adopted, wholly excluding 
abolition petitions, wh ether they referred to the 
States, Territories, or the District of Columbia. 
Here again the name of General Bur.er was re- 
corded in the affirmative, and Apams, GIDDINGS, 
FıLLmore, and others, and Í regret to add some 
Southern Whigs, in the negative.’ 
knows Mr, Adams instantly commenced 
of agitation for the repeal of that rule. 
the four years that General Butler rema 
Congress he uniformly voted against the repeal, 


as uniformly voted forit. The Kentuckian, who 
is not to be trusted, fought steadily against, abo- 
litionism, and every other anti-slaveryism of the 
day; yet my friend from Florida reserves his en- 
tire confidence for those who fought upon the 
other side. 


Mr. Chairman, one other reminiscence: In the | 


course of his speech, while speakihg-particularly 


on the subject of slavery, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CaseLL] says, “I will never give | 
m 

PE 


ly and clearly known.” This is. very well 

and. Tani glad to Rear it H | 
have never hesitated to express m 
am in favor of the election of Millar 
the President of the United States,” 
very clear, and by combi 
that the opinions of Mr. Fillmore upon the ques- 
tion of slavery are definitel 
the gentleman from Florida. 

known to the public that Mr. 


opinion. I’ 


That also is 
ning the two, it follows 


if 


i about the fate of the institutions of his section so `i 


f y to object to - 
the resolution, he objected. Upon a motion to ` 


| 


Everybody || I believe I heard something of it 
asystem || last summer, but L have not seen the letter. 
During | me ask him this question: Did he in this letter 
ined in | ex 


i 


Fillmore for || ing; but I do not wish to lose 


| 


y and clearly known to | ed his publis 
- Now, sir, itis wel |: of slavery in this District; or that he ever has in 
Fillmore, in his fa- || the slightest degree varied the uniform anti-slavery 


tion of Mr. Fillmore and other candidates for the 
Presidéncy with the compromise bills: I.said that 


years this country {| I would go for no man who was not in favor of 


| the finality of this slavery. agitation, and I believed 


That spirit, at first feeble, exhibited itself | that that end could be accomplished by adher- 
chiefly in the form of petitions and memorials to | ing to these measures. 
ry in the Terri- |; upon that subject was 
Coisibin. end’ I did not know Mr. 
of the slave trade between the States. It was ‘ ence to it, although | am 
through Congress that the Abolitionists proposed | his course while in the 
to create strife in the Union, and it was in Con- | States. 


Mr. Fillmore’s position 
erfectly well known, but 
utler’s: opinion in refer- 
erfectly well aware. of 
ongress of the United | 


È 


' for the Presidency in reference to these particular | 
measures. x 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE.. Does the gentleman. 
consider these particular measures as covering the 
whole question, and is he perfectly regardless | 


that he can get somebody to agree to the finality 
of the compromise? I do not think that this sys- 
tem of measures says one word about the slave 
trade between the States. I ask the gentleman if 
; he will prefer Mr. Fillmore for the Presidency, 
' should he be in favor of the abolition of the slave 
trade between the States. 

Mr. CABELL. Certainly not. But Mr. Fill- | 
more is in favor of no such measure, as will appear 
by reference to his lefters to Governor Gale, and 
to Mr. Brooks, to which Ihave referred. . . 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Iam about to allude | 
to that. Now, sir, he tells mea fact that I did’ 
not know, and I plead guilty to the charge of | 

, ignorance; for I suppose it to be true from the | 
; statement of the gentieman from Florida—that Mr. 

| Fillmore published a letter retracting his opinions 

| in reference to the action of Congress upon the į 
| Slave trade between the States. - Upon reflection, | 
on the stump | 
Let | 


ress opinions adverse to the power, or did he | 


re A li only surrender his former opinions in obedience `| 
while the favorite of the gentleman from Florida : 


to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United | 
States? Did he voluntarily give them up, or was ' 
he driven by the Supreme Court of the United 
: States to surrender? The gentleman nods, and 1 
: take it for granted that is it. This is. a bad his- 
i tory. -You cannot fasten anything of that sort 
; upon the Kentuckian I am defending. | 


Mr. CABELL. If the gentleman will allow me. 
recisely the words of that letter. 


I do not recollect ? 
: It was addressed to the gentleman from. New 
York, [Mr. Broogs.] I will ask the gentleman | 


support to a man whose position is not def- | to allow Mr. Brooxs to state whai the letter was. 


[Cries of ‘*Go on !” «Go on!” “ Don’t give 


Farther on hesays: “I | way, or your time will be wasted r] 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I am perfectly will- | 
my time. Let the 
gentleman from New York publish the letter 
again. I did not understand the gentleman from 
Florida to say that Mr. Fillmore has ever retract- 


Ped opinions in favor of the abolition 


I desire to have the opinion of candidates |, 


of || tenor of his public life for the last quarter of a 


; century. I will ask the gentleman from Florida 
l if he understands Mr. Fillmore’s position to be, 
that if the Territory of New Mexico, or any other 


Union, with slavery in her constitution, the Ex- 
ecutive would throw his influence in favor of her 
admission ? 

Mr. CABELL. By all means, if there were 
no other objections to her admission. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. You knew it to be 
so? . 

Mr. CABELL, [have no doubt of it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I will tel! the gentle- 
man the only reason why ! doubted it. f thought 
so, inasmuch as the President in his message said 
it was a final settlement in principle and detail. | 
applauded him for that, for I was willing to take 
it as a finality, and am in favor of the finality of 
the compromise measures; but I find that the dis- 
tinguished gertleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Webster,a member of his Cabinet, was traversing 
the State of New York last summer, making public 
speeches, and stating that his own opinions and 
those of the President wereidentical upon this ques- 
tion, and at the same time declaring that he (Mr. 
Webster) was irrevocably opposed to the admis- 
sion of any more slave territory into the Union. 
Therefore, Mr. Webster was misinformed, (which 
is not probable,) when hedeclared the opinions of 
himself and Mr. Fillmore were identical, or Mr. 
Fillmore does not occupy. the position the gentle- 
man supposes. Mr. Chairman, as a sort of con- 
versation has sprung up between .my-friend from 

, Florida and myself, and as our reiations are such 
that we can question each other without the ape 
prehension of being misunderstood, I will put one 
other question to him. In connection with his eulo- 
gium upon Mr. Fillmore, I would inquire of the 
honorable gentleman whether he considers Mr. 
Fillmore perfectly sound upon the question of the 
removal of the Florida Indians? (Laughter.] I 
saw a letter from the honorable gentleman in the 

| ‘ Intelligencer” the other day, which looked some- 
what significant. Now, I haveno disposition to in- 
terfere with the private affairs of the State of Flori- 
da—none in the world; but there area great many 
Kentuckians there, constituents of the. honorable 
gentleman, and I think I have some excuse for 
asking the question.. 1 hope he will. take it kind- 
ly,and answer accordingly. i : 

Mr. CABELL. I have already referred to that 
subject in the papers. .1 would ask a question quite 
as relevant as the one he has put to me: Whatare 

-the opinions of Mr. Butler as to duties upon iron, 
and in regard to the tariff? {Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The gentleman an- 
swers my question by asking another. Now, if 
I waive my right and answer him, it will place him 
under renewed obligations to reply to my question. 
I answer that I- have no doubt General Butler is 
in favor of a revenue ad valorem tariff, and op- 

-posed-to an. increase of duty on iron. Will the 
gentleman now answer my question? What are 

' Mr. Fillmore’s views in regard to the removal of 

| the Florida Indians? [Laughter.} ` 

Mr. CABELL. I believe Mr. Fillmore was 

| very sound on that subject, but many of the officers 

i were not. - i : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. At any rate the gen- 
tleman cannot get his Indians out of the country 
with all the power of the Administration. I think 
the Administration ought to carry out the treaty 
by which the Indians were to be removed from 
Piordisand I should be glad to hear the gentle- 
man’s defence of them for failing to do so. 

Toreturn from this episode. In whatposition do 

.the facts have mentioned, and many others like 
them, place the gentleman and his friends ? While 
Butler and the American Democracy were striving 
to stem the tide of fire that swept over the land, 
the gentleman’s present allies were augmenting its 
volume; but now assume very lofty airs. They 
profess to be the peculiar friends of the South, and 
fling their sneers at the men who bravely struggled 
to avert the calamities they caused. I hope the 
hour of repentance has come; it is full time. No 
incendiaries were ever under higher obligations to 
extinguish the fires they kindled. But for them no 
compromise would have been necessary; abolition 
never would have become a dangerous element in 
American politics, and we would not have heard 


| 
| 
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Butler, and Messrs. Fillmore, Webster, and others | 
may meet at the compromise, but they will have 
journeyed to it from very opposite directions. 

I have said that the Democracy of Kentucky 
have presented the name of General Butler to the 
country for the Presidency upon the principles of 
the State. The action of that convention is known 
to the public, and its resolutions have been pub- 
lished in the leading papers of the Union.. [ may 
be allowed to remark, that the Democrats of Ken- 
tacky have long been distinguished by the fidelity 
to principle that commonly marks an oppressed 
minority. No portion of the party is more de- 
voted to the union of the States upon the basis 
of the rights of the States. | have been asked re- 
peatedly, whether these resolutions express the 
opinions of General Butler, and whether he has 
indorsed them? A great many comments have 
heen made in the public papers upon this subject. 
Now, 1 believe that in public as in private life 
honesty is the best pelicy, and the man who at 
any time, and particularly at this time, connives 
at the concealment “of his opinions, especially if 
that concealment be but a cover for deception, 
is unworthy of the support of any portion of the 
American people; and I feel thet # would merit 


the contempt of the gallant, able, anc blameless - 


gentleman lam defending here, if I failedto angy er 
all such inquiries by all the means in my power. 

It appears that sometime ago, Mr. Francis P. 
Blair wrote to General Butler on political subjects. 
About the same time Í also wrote to him, but with- 
out any knowledge of what Mr. Blair had done, 
informing him of certain charges of corruption and 
intrigue circulating against him here and springing 

rom certain sources, and requesting him. to write 
me a letter to be used at my discretion. - General 
Butler answered the ‘letter of Mr. Blair. He alse 
answered mine, sending me a copy of the letter to 
Mr. Blair, and the original also; requesting me 
to compare them, seid the original to Mr. Blair, 
and use the copy if I saw fit. The following is 
the letter to myself: - és. 
Carnontrox, Kentucky, Februcry 9, 1852. 
Dear Sir: I wae quite sick at Louisville, and am still 
ton wnwell to answer your letter in such a manner as I could 
wisi. I have therefore concluded to send you a copy of 
one written some weeks since to F. P. Blair, Esq., but not 
forwarded for the reasons stated. You will please eompare 
them, and hand the original to Mr. Blair. [think it prob- 
able this letter may answer your purpose as well, or better 
than any I can write, as it is the only one I have ever writ- 
ten to any one of the Free-Soil party, and is afull statemeut 
of alt that has ever taken place between us.- J dó not wish. 
it published, but you are at liberty to show it to any one you 
please. Of onc thing be fully assured. that whatever eu 
port I may receive from that or any other quarter, will be 
without the slightest condition either express or implied on 
my part. With high regard, truly, your friend, 

W. O. BUTLER. 

Hon. J. C. BRECKINRIDEE. 


The fact of its béing dated so long ago, shows 


that Ihave been trying to get the floor without: PO 


success. This is the letter to Mr. Blair, which I ; 
feel justified under the circumstances in making | 
public: 


- CARROLLTOX, Kerrvcxy, January 27, 1852. 


Dear Sim: Í inclose you the proceedings‘of the Demo- ` 


eratic Conveniton, held at Frankfort on the 8th instant, 
whieh it was my intention to have done so.goon as I received 
them, but was prevented by the freezing up of the Ohio, 
which destroyed alt of onr mail facilities for near three 
weeks. The resolutions epeak for themselves, and itis only 
necessary for me to say, tliat they were submitted to me be- 
fore tbey were acted npon by the Convention, and met my 
entire approbation. What effect they are likely to have 
upm myself politically, (did not pause to inguire. Itis 


sufficient for me that they are in strict accordance with my - 


own opinions—opinions not of a day-nor lightly entertained, 
and therefore not likely to be changed nor abandoned: opin- 
fons, foo. in which the American people feel a deep interest, 
and therefore proper to be made known. Jn the proceedings 
of this Couvention there is nothing new, nor in the slightest 
degree at war with that spirit of conciliation which seems 
likely-to pervade every section of the Union. While the 
first and second resolutions express, in bold and unmistaka- 
ble language, what the people of Kentucky believe to be 
their constitutional rights, in relation to the all-engrossing 
iasues growing ont of the institution of slavery ; still, by the 
third resolution, the Convention resolves that the people of 
Kentucky will abide by, and maintain, al! the late acts of 
Congress known as the compromise measures, asa final — 
settiement of all the questions embraced in those acts. 

If her opinions should be deemed extreme, it but serves 
to prove how much Kentucky is ready to yield in the spirit 
of compromise. Every day’s experience but serves to con- . 
vince me, more and more, of the wisdom and patriotism of ` 
the great men who brought about those healing measures. - 
It is as though a great national altar had been erected in our | 


midst, on which every lover of our eommon country is in- i; 
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of a third party upon a single issue. General || vited to lay his offering of peace, and to offer up his prayers 
the 


| for the perpetuity of our Union, and the continuance o! 
inestimable blessings which we enjoy under its protection. 
The territorial question, although one of much import- 
ance, is fortunately, trom its very nature, destined to be one 
of short duration. Ina few years our wild territories will 


| 


all become populous States, and each State will settle with- | 


in its own borders the question of slavery, by constitutional 
' enactments that none can question. In the mean time, 
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| against a most able and estimable gentleman, and 
| when the name of Kentucky’s great statesman 
‘ was before the people for the Presidency—that 
name more potent to rally his clansmen than any 
in American history, save that of Jackson-——Butler 
might have dodged a direct and manly defense of 


; the preceding Democratic Administration and been 


' the rights, whether real or imaginary, of the contending ` 


parties will remain unimpaired. Letus, then, wait on time, 


with the full assurance that He whose march is tracked by | 
the desolation of kingdoms and empires in the olden East, ` 


will bring “healing in His wings” to the young West. 
The fugitive slave law, with the entire South, is one of 
most vital importance. The people of Kentucky are more 


interested in it than those of any other State, and their Del- . 


egates at Frankfort have properly marked, with much em- 
phasis, the necessity of its strict enforcement. This, we 
think, we have a constitutional right to demand of the Gen- 
eral Government. Kentucky docs not make this demand 
in wantonness, nor for herself alone, nor yet for the South, 
but for the entire Union; for the people of Kentucky hon- 
estly believe, that upon the faithful execution of that law 
the peace, the prosperity, and the integrity of tbe Union all 
are staked. Sap iat ` 
Tbe compromise measures Will, in all pro ability, be 
added to the Democratic platform of 1848, as they have 
been indorsed by most of the Democratic ee»ventions in 
: the Union. 


i 
i 
i 
i 


Whether this be done or not, every candidate ; 


for the office of President willstand pledged to support them. ' 
My native State has done me the honor, through its con- : 


vention, to recommend me to the favorable consideration of 
the National Convention, to be held in June next. 
out such recommendation, I had resolved that, with my 


Acting on this determination, I have,until within- a few 
days past, answered none of the many political letters re- 
ceived from otber States, which you will please accept as 
my apology for pot having replied to yours. Still, the sim- 
plc fact that we met together on a crowded steamboat and 
breaktasted at a crowded hote!, where not one word was 
uttered by either that might not, for aught I care, have been 
proclaimed in the market place, connected with another 
most astounding fact, that you and some of your. political 
friends have dared to commit the overt act of intimating 


: yout- preference for myself over other gentlemen whe are ;; 
presumed to occupy precisely the same political position `` 


that I do, have, it seenis, afforded sufficient grounds, with 
certain writers for newspapers, to charge upon us a corrupt 
intrigue to secure the vote of the Free-Soil party. F do not 
refer to this report for the purpose of. marking its falsity ; 
that you Know full well. My purpose is, to point out dis- 
tinetly the course I have acted upon and intend to adhere 
to. I have nothing to do with the hopes and expectations 
that usually enter into a presidential canvass. . They are 
nataral, and, when based on merit and fitness, not blame- 
able. It is enough for me to say that F will not minister to 
them in the slightest degree. Itig my wish to stand per- 
fectly aloof from the coutest, and suffer public opinion to 
forin itself. I prize the character of a gentleman much 
higher than the office of President. $ 

Í have.now given you my views briefly, but I trust with 


With- ` 


own Consent, my name should nat be presented to that body, ° 


sufficient clearness, and beg that you will act precisely as 


you would have done had you known them in advance. 
Whatever your course may be, I am satisfied that it will 
be dictated by your sense of right, and will in no degree 
disturb, on my part, that friendship which grew up between 
us when schvol boys ether, and has traveled with us 
thus far through life, and to which I had the vanity to be- 
lieve, and still believe, I am indebted for that preference ta 
which has been ascribed a very different and much less 
bonorable motive. With high regard, trply your friend, : 
To F. P> Brar, Esq. W. 0. BUTLER. 


- - "Fiat is a letter Addressed tq a gentleman sup- 
sed to be promineritly connected with the Free- 
Soil party, who had written to General Butlér to 
get his opinions. | dare affirm that it is the letter 
of a patriot and an honest man; pethaps too hon- 
'? est for political advancement in these times, yet he 
has not å friend’ who would not rather see’ him 


. into power by betraying both. What the effect 
. of this may be in certain quarters, I know not; but 
I defy any man, whose heart cherishes the love 
of honor, to réad these letters without admiring 


j: 


Pig 


| 


sink beneath the manly avowal of his own opin- | 
ions and those of his State, than to see him creep ` 


the Governor; but he scorned to shrink from any 
issue. At the head of the Kentucky Democracy, 
he led the forlorn hope, artd struck the first deci- 
sive blow in the great battle which resulted in the 
election of Mr. Polk, and whose immense conse- 
quences are felt by this country and the world. 

I have shown that there is no colorable pretext 
for calling him a mum candidate. In truth, he 
' has- not avowed himself a candidate at all. ‘Fhe 
. Democracy of Kentucky have put forward his 

name in respectful terms, and with it a certain 
| plaster: that is all, What would the gentleman 
| have? What would others have? Would they 
: have him to roam over the country, clamoring for 
` support, and spreading his sails to every breeze of 
popular excitement? ould they have him, with 
indecent anxiety, issuing proclamations like bulle- 
tins on a campaign, and making a new character 
every fortnight to suit the shifting temper of the 
times? Would they have these things? General 
Butler has remained, with quiet dignity, at his 
home in Kentucky; he has not mingled in this 
presidential strife. To my mind, sir, it is a noble 
spectacle. It is the homage he pays to the good 
sense and capacity of his countrymen. his 
course carries the mind back to the earlier and 
purer days of this Republic, and recalls the mem- 
| ory of those really great men who neither sought 
nor declined the Presidency. The avidity with 
which high offiees are sought now-a-days-I regard. 
as the worst, the very’ worst symptom of the 
| times. From it, as from a copious fountain, flow 
corruption, extravagance, profligacy, national dis- 
grace. The admonitions of history upon this 
point are full of instraction. Choose where you 
will, sir, the moral is always thesame. : We learn 
that the Pretorian bands used to set up the Ro- 
man empire at auction, and enforce their bargains 
by the sword; but sometimes the arts and schemes 
that spring out of a corrupt civilization -furnish 
means of illegitimate advancement ‘not less effect- 
ive than arms. It will be time for honest men to 
despair of the Republic when aspirants struggle 
after the same fashion, and struggle successfully, 
for the highest and lowest offices in the land. I 
hope that the Chief Magistrate of this Union will 
ever be designated by the spontaneous voice of 
the people, and that the citizen who is honored b 
the public choice may deserve the place for his 
` services; his virtues—and his modesty. i 
Now, sir, of the opinions and course of Gen- 
, eral Butler in the past, I have spoken. If the gen- 
tleman from Floride is in doubt as to the future, 
; 1 have one more suggestion for-his comfort. ‘The 
Democrats will holda convention at Baltimore and 
‘lay down a writter.platform. It is their custom 
| to do-so—a custom which I-most respectfully ré- 
commend to the other side. If among the names - 
from which the selection may be made, the choice 
of that convention should fall on General Butler, 
J. venture to assure the gentleman from Florida 
‘that he will stand upon the platform of his party 
-or not stand at all. If he cannot approve what- 
ever resolutions may be adopted, he will, like an 


i: honest man, repudiate them and stay at home. 


the man who wrotethem. The charge that Gen- ` 
eral Butler would beat abeut the bush to avoid | 


olitical responsibility, will be met wherever he is 
nown with mingled feelings of derision and indig- 
- nation. 


but this much I will say, that from revolutionary 


This is not the time nor the oceasion for * 
me to pronounce a eulogy upon that gentleman; | 


times to this day, that naméhas been synonymous ` 
with honor and truth: all the hereditary instincts | 


of his race spurn concealment or evasion. lin- 


formi my friend from Florida, [Mr. CaseLL,] and | 


all others concerned, that Genera! Butler never 
dodges, eith 


of politics. He might have dodged the service of 


his country, dnd thus escaped the enduring me ;: 
erson -bears of the second |. 


morials which his ; 
strugele for independence. He might have saved 
his Blood freely shed in Canada, in Florida, at 
New Orleans, and at Monterey. When he was 
a candidate for Governor of Kentucky in 1844, 


er on the field of battle or on the field | 


i 
1 
1 
I 
i 
i 


| 


ji 
BL 


Having thus disposed of, the'attack of the geri- 
tleman from Florida, I will notice for a moment 
: certain rumors having no responsible author, but 
of late very industriously circulated in this city 
and elsewhere. They are vague; they are intan- 
gible; they are supported by no facts; they are 
traceable to no authentic source; yet a hundred 
busy tongues, impelled by interest or the mere 
love of falsehood, have given’ them currency. 
These rumors would be entirely unworthy of 
notice, butthat these are irritable timés, and honest 
: men might be deceived. It is rumored that Gen: 
eral Butler is himself a Free-Soifer; that he is the 
eculiar candidate of the Free-Soil portion of the 
Democratic party; that he has come under obliga- 
tions to and entered into engagements with Messrs. 
Benton, Blair, and Van Buren; that Mr» Benton 
would be kis Secretary of State, and that the pa- 
tronage of the Administration would be thrown in 
that direction. This, I believe, iš the sum of these 


T 
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rumors. Ifthey were true, General’ Butler would 
be eternally dishonored; because the public man || 
betrays his party who comes under obligations to || 
less than the whole; and he who makes agreements |: 
with factions or sections, forfeits the confidence if 
ofalithe rest. But they are not true. In the | 
name of the Kentucky Democracy, I deny them. 
I meet them recoiling from the spotless character 
of their object, and | trample them beneath my 
feet. They are false; false separately; false in 
the aggregate; false as the hearts in whose morbid 
recesses they were engendered. General Butler 
has not contracted and will not contract, alliances, 
engagements, or obligations with any class, sec- 


The Presidency, &c.—Mr. Breckinridge. 


Ho. or Reps, 


dency. ` This attack was followed up, in the Feb- | 
ruary number of the Democratic Review, by re- 
deeming a pledge contained in the preceding num- 
ber, that the editors would descend from generali- 
ties to particulars—that having swept the whole 
off in a mass, they would take off their heads seri- | 
atim; and they accordingly began with General | 
Butler, of Kentucky. The February number of | 
that Review contains a grossly personal and abu- ; 
sive article against General Butler by name, and | 
against the rest of the candidates covertly—and | 
even impeaches General Butler’s Democracy, | 


| 
| 


though he was endorsed by the whole party ìn |; 
, 1848, and has been a consistent Democrat since | 


tion, faction, or individual. He stands immovably | before the conductors of the Review were born. | tthe ) I : 
where he has ever stood—a States-right Democrat; || I will not descend to the details of.that article and i; man from Illinois to remove the ill-feeling which 


and the unbending integrity of his character repels 
this tide of calumny, as the rock throws back the | 
wave. Kentucky leard these things, and the ac- ' 
tion of her convention is her commentary upon ‘ 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to vindicate 
the action of the Kentucky Democracy. I have | 
met the charges of the gentleman from Florida, as 
well as the current, but baseless rvmors of the day. | 


į Should be warn 
i in their midst, under the operation of which a pe- 4 i é 
| riodical supposed to represent the interests of the . number of the Democratic Review had been print- 
| whole party, has been converted into a mere par-'’ ed and circulated—assailing,1n language and style 
, tisan sheet, and, under its present conductors, is, known to you all, the gentlemen whom I have 


answer them seriatim. 


the Democratic party, but I say that the party ` 


that an influence has sprung up ` 


! saults that are made by Democratic 


It is full of gross misrepre- » has undoubtedly been 
‘sentations. | donot now appear specially on be- ;j ance of these attacks, 
half of any one of the distinguished members of :' which will enable him to place Judge Dovetas 


interest in, and no control over, the Democratic 
Review. He is not responsible for anything that 
has appeared in its columns, or that may appear, 
unless it be over his own signature. 
1 know that: Judge Dove.as deprecates the as- 
; Sy er raie papers upon 
: Democratic men. His object, his desire, his wish, 
: is, that we may have harmony, peace, and good- 
| will, among the entire party. He believes, as I 
do, that the perpetuity of our institutions depends 
upon the success of the Democratic party. By 
division, we cannot promote that success. 
/ Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
“am very much gratified to hear that general state- 
ment; but for.the purpose of enabling the gentle- 


roduced by the appear- 
wil ask him a question 


upon proper round; because what we want is the 
‘truth. It is known that some gentlemen, members 
of Congress, long after the leader in the January 


I have shown that the dishonoring inferences | attempting to promote particular interests by tra- ‘| enumerated—signed a paper recommending, and 
which spring from both, do not attach to the ducing the most honored names in our. ranks. I|! cordially recommending that periodical te the 


choice of the Kentucky Democracy. 1 now.tell 
the gentleman from Florida, and others engaged | 
in the attacks of which General Butler has been 
the object more than any other public man, during 
the last three months, that they do not know the 
man at whom they throw their random-accu- 
sations. I will give them his character in a single 
sentence, and I appevi to all who have ever known 
him for its truth: He isa man pure and incor- 
ruptible, a Democrat of forty years standing, and 
of the Jackson temper; a statesman without guile, 
sir, and as a soldier—why, the very Bayard of his 
country, the knight without fear and without re- 
proach. E . 

Mr. Chairman, I have been defending this gen- 
tleman against a Whig attack. It now becomes 


my disagreeable duty to notice one Proceeding 
from a Democratic source—if that can ‘be called a | 
Democratic source which traduces all the best and ` 


most honored names in the party. Itis well now | 
to talk plainly—and it is as well to have these | 


things understood in the beginning—we are all in | 
trouble—Whigs and Democrats. 
doubt about it; and why not sayso? [Laughter.] : 
But the way for the Democrats to get out of 
trouble is not for a part to fight out, by attempt- 
ing to mount up on the prostrate. bodies of all the 
best men in the party.. Now, sir, my apology for 
noticing this attack is to be found in the charac- | 
ter heretofore sustained by the periodical which 
contains it, and in some other circumstances that | 
make the whole affair quite an era in American ' 
politics. 


was supposed to represent the whole Démocratic | 
party, and to discuss general principles of finance 
and of government in the sense of the Demo- 
- cratic party. I have observed recently a very 
great change. The January number of the Dem- 
ocratic Review contains an article, which has 
been very extensively circulated over this country, 
the substance of which is, that no man who has 
been Lone distinguished either for his services or 
character, is fit to,be President; that all who were ` 
born away back towards the period of the Ameri- | 
can Revolution might be-very good men for that | 
day, but that their principles belong to an old era, | 
and that they are statesmen of a past generation; | 
their principles are denounced, in the cant language | 
of the day, as ‘‘old fogyism,”’ and themselves as | 


told fogies;” and the public is assured that their | 


age, their experience, and the fatality of their birth, | 


make them wholly incompetent to fathom the 
ideas or control the policy of this generation. The 
article announces a new generation of American 
statesmen—men not trammeled by ‘the ideas 
of an anterior era’’—men who ‘will bring not 
only young blood,” but ‘‘ young idèas,” to her 
councils of the Republic. Now, sir, I am in favor 
of progress. I like young blood, and I like young 
ideas, too, (at a certain time of life,) but I do not 
like this course. This article, sir, has been very 
generally considered as an attack upon almost 
every man in the Democratic party whose name 
has been mentioned in connection with the Presi- 


| make this statement that the party may under- 


stand how much confidence is to be placed in that | 
Review. F 
Let me say a word now upon this question of | 
progress. I profess to be a friend of rational 
progress; but I want no wild and visionary prog- 
ress that would sweep away all the immortal prin- 
ciples of our forefathers—hunt up some imaginary 
genius, place him on a: new policy, give him 
“ Young America” for a fulcrum, and Jet him turn 
the world upside down. That is not the progress 
I want. I want to progress in the line of the prin- 
i of our fathers; I want a steady and rational 
advance—not beyond the limits of the Federal 
Conatitution—but F am afraid that such progress 
as is now talked about would carry us clear away 


| from that sacred instrument. I want to progress 


There is no ` 
These are my opinions on progress; and 


The Democratic Review has been here- H 


tofore not a partisan paper, but a periodical that | 


| 
t . . e . oh § . . 
‘upon him a corrupt political intrigue; but meeting 
: there the same fate as befell those who went to 
` drive the McGregor from his native heath, he 


by ameliorating the condition of the people by fair, 


„just and equal laws, and by simplicity, frugality, 


and justice marking the operations of the Federal 
Goyernment. Above all, i hope to see the Demo- 
cratic party adhere with immovable fidelity to the 
ancient and distinguishing land-marks of its poep. 


the sooner we canvass, and winhow, and sift away 
opposite opinions the better. 


r. Chairman, I am here to make no charges; | 


I am here to make no assaults; but I am here to 
pay, in a spirit of friendship and warning—not in 
behalf of A, B, or C, but in behalf of nineteen 
twentieths of the Democratic party—to those who 


: make thése assaults, Gentiemen, this thing must | 
| stop. 


Now, let me give a brief history of this matter. 
There was a gentleman, able, full of talent, full of 


| activity, a particular partisan and friend—as he | 


had a right to be—of a particular gentleman men- 
tioned in connection with the Presidency; that 
gentleman went to the State of Kentucky upon a 
political pilgrimage last fall, the abject of which 
was, I suppose, to drive General Butler from his 
own soil—tq dishonor him at.home—by fastening 


same back and bought up the Democratic Review 


| for a political partisan. paper for the campaign, 
j and with no names at the mast-head, that Review : 
,; 18 now pursuing a course as fatal to.the Demo-- 


cratic party as it is false and unfair: ; l 

Mr. Chairman, every man, whether he be a 
Whig or a Democrat, has a right to be a candi- 
date for every office—that being one of the ele- 
ments of freedom in this country—and no man 


| ought to be blamed for the misconduct of his 
| friends, unless he connives at it. 
| assailed in this paper, either covertly or by name, 
j are Cass, Buocuanan, Butter, Hovsron—in fact, 


The individuals 


all the candidates, except the distinguished Sen- 


| ator from Illinois, [Mr. Douvatas,] who seems to 


be a particular favorite, 

Mr. RICHARDSON, (interrupting.) I wish 
to say, in connection with the remarks which have 
been made by thegentleman from Kentucky, that 


| so far as Judge Doveas is concerned, he has no 


think | 


| Democracy of the country, and many copies were 
| sent out for distribution. Among others, Judge 
| Dovenas signed that paper. I ask the gentleman 
| from Illinois if he is able to state whether it was 
| signed by Judge Dovazas before or after the lead- 
| ing article of the January number was printed and 
i circulated? ee RES 
| Mr. RICHARDSON.. It was signed previous 
to the appearance of the January number: and not 
after it. I will state for the information of the 
| gentleman, that so far as Judge Doucuas is con- 
; cerned in this matter, he knew nothing of the Jan- 
| uary number until he saw it in print. Mr. Pecx, 
from Vermont, formerly a distinguished member 
of this House, told me that a violent, attack upon 
General Butter would appear in the February 
number; Judge Doveuacdid all ke could to prevent 
that assault—his object being, as it is now, and I 
trust ever willbe, to promote harmony in the party. 
...Mr. CARTTER. ` Will the gentleman from 
aei ermit me to ask him a question ?: 
Mr.-B ECKINRIDGE. A short one, for my 
time is nearly.up. - DA To 
Mr. CARTTER. I ask the gentleman if we 
are to understand him that the principles of prog- 
ress advocated in the Democratic Review, are a 
reflection on the gentlemen he has named? 
- Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I did not suppose 
; the gentleman from Ohio would omit a favorable 
;, Opportunity to wring himself into the debate and 
say something which might go upon the record, 
[Much Laughter.] I am unable really to see the 
point of his inquiry. - 
Mr. CARTTER. I should be very happy if 
gentleman would answer my question. | 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Any progression 
which sneers at the principles of the revolutionary 
age of this country, as the musty notions of a by- 
gone time, and which repudiates all blood except 
‘ young blood,” and all ideas except “ young 
ideas,’’ I do consider a reflection not only upon 
the gentlemen I have named, but also upon all the 
tried and standard men of our party. If some 
li wishes could be gratified, it would not be long 
before our distinctive principles, and the Constitu- 
, tion with them, would be fost beneath a flood of 
“novelties, nor before the cant and slang of ‘* death 
_ to the fogies,”” which even now the political loaf- 
. ers on-the streets repeat with parrot-like facility, 
would be substituted for the honored rallying cries 
;] of the Democracy. 
. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have but two or three 
|, minutes of my time remaining, and I will only 
| make a single additional remark. We have heard 
| the statements of the gentleman from Illinois. 
Gentlemen will bear in mind that I used such lan- 
guage two months ago, when certain gentlemen 
| came to me and said, The proof is positive that 
General Butler is engaged ìn a corrupt coalition 
with the Free-Soil party. Why? Because they 
| are for him; because he was ona steamboat on 
! the Ohio river with Mr. Blair; because his asso- 
ciations speak for him, and he must be measured 
by them. I have vindicated him, and that is past. 
I will not apply this rule to others, because at that 


| 
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time! pronounced it ey ae and unfair; butifapplied> 
see how it would cut. This rule may cut in krea or 
four directions between now and the first week in 
June. Again, I say, let us be just; let us be fair; 
let no man, by himself or through his friends, at- 


tempt to promote individual interests by traducing : 


others. If this course is continued, we will not 


succeed, we cannot succeed, we ought not to suc- | 


ceed. i 
Mr. CABELL. I ask thè permission of the 
gentleman to say a word before he concludes. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I have but two or 
three minutes left, not time enough to take up any 
other subject, and the gentleman may goon. 
Mr. CABELL. I merely wish to say that in 
a speech which I made upon a former occasion, 


the allusions I made to General Butler were en- | 


tirely incidental. I was speaking of the political 
rties of the country,and of the necessity of their 
ringing out candidates for the Presidency whose 
opinions were clearly understood upon these tom- 
romise measures. At that time, General Butler 
fad not avowed hig opinions upon these measures. 
I am glad that one@andidate has come out in favor 
of them; and I trust that this example, and what 
has been said, may. have a similar effect upon other 
candidates. - 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I hope the gentle- 
man does not intend to say that his speech influ- 
enced General Butler in forming or expressing 
his opinions. [Laughter.} 

Mr. CABELL. 1 
say that. The gentleman misunderstands me. 
But I do say that Í shall congratulate myself if I 
can contribute in any small degree to bring about 

in others'a result which other causes have o erated 
to produce in the case of General Butler. And the 
gentleman will further bear me out in saying, 
that it is not singular that I should have expressed 
myself as I did; I made no charges against Gen- 
eral Butler founded on facts in my own knowl- 
edge. Charges of Free-Soil affiliations had been 
made, and never authoritatively denied till to-day. 
1 am happy to hear them denied, and regret that 
the disclaimer comes so late. But thegentleman’s 
own more than justifies what I have said. 


He has been censuring and denouncing the mem- . 
bers of his own party for the offensive. manner in . 


which they have spoken of General Butler. F 
have not charged him with anything like coalition 


or corruption. This, he says, has been done by. 


Democratic gentlemen and the Democratic Review. 
I merely stated that he had not given his opinions 


to the country; which was true till to-day; and 


that is all I stated: Yet the gentleman arraigns 


me for making improper charges against, General | 


Butler! Why, sir, it is amongst the erthodox 
members of his own party, according to the gen- 


tleman’s own statement, and in the columns of the ` 


of the Democratie party, where General 
Butler is represented as occupying these improper 
sectional positions. I made no such charge. 
I have said thus much, in order to set myself 
right. I congratulate my friend from Kentucky, 
I congratulate the people of Kentucky, and I con- 
gratulate the whole country, upon the fact that one 
candidate has declared his opinions upon. these 
subjects; and I trust the example 
romptly followed by other can 
Presidency; whose opinions are no 
and known to the country. 
[Here the hammer fell. } 


tclearly defined 


SPEECH OF HON. J. C. JONES, 
- OF TENNESSEE, 
In rae Senate, March 18, 1852. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tions which were submitted by Mr. CLarxe, on the 


NON-INTERVENTION. | 


‘19th February, on the subject of non-intervention, ; 


[see resolutions and amendments page 158.] 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee said: Mr. President, 
in appearing before the Senate on this occasion, Ido 
so with unaffected embarrassment—an embarrass- 
ment resulting not only from the novelty of my 
position, but from the conviction of my inability 
to do justice to the subject under consideration. 
Not only do I feel my inability to do justice to 
that subject, but it is a matter of regret to me that 


ri 


of to-day will be | 
didates for the , 


|; 
l 


|| 1 shall not be able to add anything to the interest 
of the occasion, or to say anything for the enlight- 
enment of the Senate. 


hus impressed, if I were | 


tries, yet all the affections of my heart, all the 
sympathies of my nature, cling with undyin 
| fondness around the altars of my own country and 


li to yield to the suggestions of my own feelings and © of my country’s interest. 
‘| "Phe appearance, Mr. President, of the distin- 


i, inclinations, I should spare you, sir, and this Sen- 


to which I propose to address myself. If an 
apology shali be deemed necessary for this intru- 
, sion, ] must cast myself upon the kind charities 
‘of the Senate, begging them to believe that 1 am 
actuated alone by a desire: to acquit myself of 
what I conceive to be a duty which I owe to those 
who have, in part, confided their interests to my 
hands. 
The question under consideration, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is one of deep and vital importance. 


interest. It is one in which all the people of alt 
the States are deeply interested. It is, therefore, 
proper that all should be heard, and that all should 
, enjoy a just and equal participation in its adjust- 
iment. Believing, as I Aes at I know the wishes 
|; and feelings of those whom I in part re 
|, desire to give an expression of those e 
|; the Senate. 


ut 


resent, I 
eelings to 


I know that the resolutions under consideration | 


|' are regarded as a mere abstraction, a mere declar- | 


ation of opinion, from which no practical results ;; 


are to flow. But I confess that I am not thus im- 
; pressed. I do not so regard the declarations which 


stractions. They are declarations of principles of 
deep, vital, lasting importance; involving the inter- 


ests, the peace, the honor, the safety, the dignity || 
of the nation. Sir, I, for one, have no disposition || 
to waste the time of theSenate, or to consume that || 


ate, this infliction, and save myself from the task `` 


guished Hungarian exile upon our shores, has 
rendered necessary a reaffirmation of the doctrines 
and policy by which we suppose this Government 
- ought to be controlled and directed. lt is not my 

purpose to assail that distinguished gentleman. 

All my feelings, all my sympathies, and my sense 
_ of justice forbid that | should assail him. f would 
‘ not detract ought from his name; I would not dim 
` one single gem that glitters in his coronet of fame. 


': He is the architect of his fortunes.* Whatever he 


It is 
one in which all the States of this Union have an | 


Fa 


. are proposed to be made. They are no mere ab- | 
did not say, nor mean to 


|! 


time iñ the discussion of subjects involving no | 


question of principle. Is it not true thata recur- 


rence to the ancient usages, habits, principles, and | 


i! doctrines of this Government, is often conducive | 


| to the. public interest? May we not, by a recur- || 


|i rence to those principles, learn lessons of wisdom, 


judging by the experience. of the past, by. which | 


. we may be guided in the discharge of those high 


and responsible duties that pertain to American : 
Senators? In this view alone, if there_was no ` 


other meritin the proposition submitted by the hon- 
orable Senator from Rhode Island, (Mr. Ciarxe,} 
there is enough to command thé respect, the atten- 
~tention, and the admiration of thé Senate. 
The present occasion, Mr. President, seems to 
me to be most opportune for a reaffirmation of the 
. doctrines of the fathers of this Republic. It must 
be manifest to every Senator that there isa rest- 
| lead, feverish feeling in the public mind, and the 
indications are most conclusive of a disposition to 
|: make innovations upon the usages, habits, princi- 
! ples, and policy of the Government. In this state 
of things, have not the people of our own country 
i a right to-detnand an expression of opinion from 
their representatives? Have not the nations of 
the earth, with whom we have ‘political associa- 
tions, a right to expect it? In that view alone, F 
j think the resolutions are most meritorious; and Í, 
|| for one, have no wish either to, evade the just and 
|| reasonable demand of the one, or to disappoint 
`! the expectations of the other. The circumstances 


acter.. All evasions, equivocations, and double 
dealings are, in my judgment, not to be tolerated. 
i The time has.come when the interest and honor 
` of this country demand that we shall speak plainly, 


i 
i 


"|! openly, fearlessly, and honestly. We want none 


! of the dark, mysterious out-givings and teachings 
‘ of the oracles of Delphi; but we want the bold, 
manly, fearless declarations of American Sena- 
: tors.. The time has come when, if weare to speak 
at all, we must speak plainly, distinctly, and un- 
equivocally. I yield preéminence to no man in 
my devotion to the cause of human liberty, not 
i oily here, but throughout the world. My sym- 
i: pathi 

7 eiry nation and of every people, I trust, are as 
| broad and as deep as those of any other Senator. 
i But, sir, broad, deep, ardent, and sincere as those 
|, sympathies are, I trust that I shall never forget that 
‘i my highest allegiance is first due to my God, and 
‘next to my country. My allegiance as a citizen 
f this Republic is due first to my country. My 
mpathies are due first to my own people; and 


il 
To 
i By 
thoug 
tion to liberty, 


for the oppressed of other coun- 


es for the down-tradden and oppressed of- 


h I yield nothing in sympathy, or in devo- 


{ 


that.surround us are of a deeply interesting char- || 


{i 


is, whatever he may be, he owes it to his own 
power and to his own energy. With him I have 
_ nothing to do. I freely and cheerfully consign 
: him, and all that he is, and all that he claims to 
_ be, to the arbitrament of the enlightened judgment 
: of the world. 

If we were disposed to assail him, I, for one, 
would feel that I am estopped. He stands before 
us under circumstances of a peculiar character. 
He was borne to our shores by a national vessel, 
and by the national will. He stands out with the 
broad seal and signet of the national indorsement. 
Delicacy seems to forbid that I should assail him. 
_ If assaults must come, let them come from those 
; whose Government is not committed to a national 
reception and a national indorsement. 

1, Mr. President, as you know, had no agency 
in assigning this distinguished individual the en- 
viable position which he occupied in this Cham- 
ber. It was my fortune, or, it may be, my mis- 
fortune, to have differed with the majority of this 
body upon that subject. I had no agency, there- 
fore, in bringing him here, or of tendering to 
him the hospitalities of this nation, or committin 
mya in any degree with him or his views. 
ask pardon, sir, I believe I am somewhat commit- 
-tedi but the only committal, | believe, is, that [ 
felt myself constrained, as an American Senator, 
to cast my vote to defray the expense of that hos- 

itality which this body extended to him. I might 

veexcused myseif from that vote if I had desired 

it; but f trust I shall never so far forget what is 
due to my own honor and the honor of those 
whom I represent as to be lost in personal consid- 
. erations, or be wanting in respect to the national 
honor whenever a question comes up involving 
‘ that honor. I would have rejoiced to see the whole 


|| Senate standing up as one man to protect the hon- 


: or and pride of the nation, voting the money to 
i defray the expenses of that hospitality. re- 


l! gretted that some who were loudest in their hosan- 


: nas, and foremost in producing the results, were 
; not found to stand by us when we came to perform 
| this last act of duty to ourselves and to the coun- 
try. . - : ` we 
Mr. BORLAND. Will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee permit me to make a single remark ? 
‘ Mr. JONES.- Certainly, with a great deal of 
pleasure. ee ae . 
Mr. BORLAND. I think I owe it to myself, 
| and those who voted with me on the question of 
| appropriating $5,000 to defray the expenses of 
Kossuth while in this city, to say that neither 
‘myself nor ary single Senator who voted ‘* No”? 
on,.that occasion, voted against the appropriation 
on account of any objection, except—as we stated 
at the time—to the manner, to the deviation from 
the usual course of legislation in the appropriation 
of money with the usual forms of law; and we 
stated at the time that we did not object to the 
amount to be paid, and that if it were put in a 
proper form we would_vote for it. 
Mr. JONES. I.hope no Senator will suppose 
that I intended to impute motives to any one. It 
is not my habit; and _! hope that in my intercourse 
with Senators here, I shal} convince the Senate that 
it is not my habit to impute motives to anyone. 
Tt is enough for me to know that I am ever ready 
! to do what I consider to be just, and proper, and 
right, and leave other Senators to do what they 
choose. I speak to the facts; I speak to the rec- 
| ord;.and I intend to impute no improper motives. 
But there is this fact, that among the objections 
urged to the payment of these expenses, no gen- 
tleman put it upon any higher ground than that 


of usage or propriety; no gentleman put it upon ` 
the ground of a constitutional objection. 
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Non-Intervention—Mr. Jones, of Tennessee. 
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Mr. CASS. The gentleman from Tennessee is | 
mistaken. ne | 
Mr. JONES. If there were any objection of || 


that kind, I was not aware of it. Lam happy to 
be informed. Then I understand the honorable 
Senator from Michigan to say, that there is no 
power under the Constitution t> appropriate money 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to pay these 
expenses; if that.is the ground he occupies, then 
he may be able to sustain his position before the 
country. How it is,I shall mot pretend to argue, 
because it is not material to my purpose. 

I saw this distinguished exile, Mr. President, | 
standing before Heads of Departments, Senators, , 
Representatives, and citizens of this Republic; I | 
heard him there portray the wrongs of his coun- | 
try in strains of touching eloquence; I heard him į 
there tell the tale of his country’s wrongs; and I 


confess that my heart was meres with the Tep $ 

t sympathy for the wrongs and oppressions of |, € 
hie Gant 2 j this little thing or the other may be done, when, | 
| if they come up.and inquire deliberately, they find 


his country. I saw him, sur, to borrow his own 
classic allusion, standing like Cinéas of old before 
the Roman Senate, not an ambassador clothed | 
-with power and authority, but an exile from the 
land of his fathers. I saw him thus standing, and 
speaking for his country; and: I saw Senators, and 

presentatives, and people, swayed by the match- 
less power of his eloquence, and yielding a ready 
assent to its gentle teachings. Sir, upon that oc- 
casion, was it not unfortunate that no Appius Clau- 
dius was there to speak, not for Rome, but for 
America? There were, sir, illustrious and distin- 
guished Senators there, American Senators, cal led 
to bear conspicuous parts upon that interesting 
occasion. But, Mr. President, no. Claudius was 
there; no voice of warning or remonstrance was 
heard. Acquiescence, if not approval, seemed to 
rule the hour. 

But.we have an American Appius Claudius— 
not there upon that interesting occasion, like the 
Claudius of old—worn with- disease, feeble, and 
attenuated in form, with aw-intellect as bright and | 
unclouded asin the meridian of life—a heart whose | 
every pulsation was for his country and his coun- 
try’s honor; one who never feared anything but 
dishonor, loved nothing better than his country; 
one whose proud spirit never quailed before the 
impending storm; one who ever dared to be as 
frank as he was free. For him was reserved the | 
noble task of standing up in the presence of: the 
august stranger, there to speak for his country; 
there to proclaim in the presence of that illustrious 
exile—in the name of his country—his country’s 
honor, his country’s interest; in the name, .the 
sacred name, of libetty throughout the world, 
there to protest against the doctrines of his Uto- 
pian scheme of modern intervention. Sir, it was ` 
a spectacle upon which patriotism might have 
dwelt with rapture and delight; it was a spectacle | 


[ 


| 


upon which the genius of American liberty smiled. |: 


with holy rapture. ‘In the name of my coun-.’ 
try, asad 
trines.’’ f : 
Sir, these are days of evanescence. Time and 
change are passing over us; but these words are 
to live and enter into the affections of a grateful 
country, when their illustrious author shall-have 
been gathered—as soon he must—to his fathers, 
and his pure and patriotic spirit shall be basking 
in the sunshine of an endless and unfading glory. 
As for Kossuth, Mr. President, let him go on. 
This, sir, is a free country, and we are tol that 
all.power resides in the people. As for myself, I 
have'no fear of the people. Let him go on and ; 
roclaim his doctrines; let the people hear them. . 
P feel that there is virtue, intelligence, and patriot- | 
ism enough in the public mind, and in the public | 
judgment, to correct whatever of folly and error | 
there may be. I would not intervene even tbe- 
tween him and the people. As for him, I trust | 


| 


| 


| 


pl 
ji 
i 


that his pathway through life may be as bright © 


and as glorious as it has been hitherto uncertain 
and difficult. May he yet live to enjoy the tri- 
umphs of that patriotism which I am willing to 
accord to him; may he yet live to see his country 
redeemed and regenerated, and stand out the won- 
der and admiration of the world ! May that bright 
and glorious day come when Hungary shall be re- 
deemed from her bondage, and Hungarian spirits ; 
shall breathe the pure, the genial atmosphere of `` 
republican institutions ! 


aving disposed of him, Mr. President, 


t 
! 


' tion, and one which seems to me to commend it- 
+ self to the calm deliberation of every Senator. 


f 


‘| the Government from the da 


ji 


i. age of progress,” and we are called upon to aban- 


ying man, I protest against these doc- jj 


| path that is distinctly marked out b 


ii 


ji 
{i 
the | 


question arises, whether or not the foreign policy 
of our Government should be changed? This,sir, 
must be conceded by all to be an important ques- 


if 
nothing else should shield the policy of this Gov- 
_ ernment, which is coevil with its existence, from 
' rude assault, it seems to me that its very antiquity 
ought to afford it some immunity. . The policy of | 
this Government has descended to us bearing upon | 
it the impress of age, of wisdom, and experience. 
Ithas the indorsement of the fathers of the Repub- ` 
lic; it has results following in its train which must 
command the respect and the admiration and the | 
devotion of every American heart. Now, I ask ; 
| you if it isa matter lightly to be treated?—if it is a 
i matter of mere policy, involving no consideration 
| of principle, whether that policy shall be changed 
or not? Gentlemen seem to treat it as one of 
the passing questions of the day, as to whether 


4 


that it is to change radically the foreign policy of 
ys of its first concep- - 
tion down to the present time.. Sir, do the advo- 


cates of this doctrine of intervention come up and | 


offer us any arguments in favor ofa change of the | 
policy? No, sir, they offer us no adequate induce- : 
ments; but they turn upon us with a sort of special 


rehended from it? Now, sir, I think the burden | 
is on the other side. If they propose to change | 
the policy of this Government, it is incumbent on 
them ‘not only to show the virtue that such a 
change does possess, but they are bound to show 
| that no evil can result from it. Have they effected 
i this? It may be so; but I confess that T 
Í thus impressed. Well, sir, when we call upon | 
| gentlemen to tell us why we should change this | 
policy, why. we should abandon that path in which | 
our fathers trod, and which we have pursued with | 
| results the most stupendous and astounding, how 
| are we met?. We are met and told that this is ‘* the 


don that policy which we have pursued steadily 
through all our national existence—and for what? 
That we may become worshippers at the shrine of | 
this new divinity, Modern Progress. When argu- 


ments fail to satisfy the minds and consciences of || 


Senators, we are told that this is an “ age of prog- 


pleading, and ask us what is the danger to be ‘ap- '; 


| 
| 
|R 
| 


am not i! 


resentations fail, then we are met by another. 
Ve are told that this is not only the age of prog- 
ress and advancement, but that our course is one 
of “ Manifest Destiny.” Why, sir, the conscience, 
| the judgment, the reason of Senators is to be 
i swayed and moulded into form by the presentation 
of this mighty divinity—‘* manifest destiny.” Sir, 
we are conjured by all the pains, by all the penal- 
ties that are denounced against the unbeliever, to 
fall down and worship this new divinity of «*Man- 
. ifest Destiny.” If, as in the days of Cranmer, 
religious infidels, and political infidels were to 
be sacrified, J, for one, should feel that the day 
had come, and I should expect to be carried to 
the stake, and there to behold the Senators from 
. New York, and the Senator from Michigan, in 
robes of grandeur, perform the last solemn ser- 
vice, and consign me to the flames; for, sir, I can- 
‘ not fall down and worship this blind idol of ‘* man- 
ifest destiny.” I came here unaccustomed to 
legislation, and a very young man, at least sena- 
torially; and, sir, when I was called to that desk, 
[pointing to the chair of the Pgesident of the Sen- 
ate,} there to have the oblighion imposed upon 
me by which I was to be governed, if I remember 
right, sir, you swore me to sustain the Constitu- 
tion of the country, not to carry out the dictates 
of the blind divinity— Manifest Destiny.” -1 do 
: not know how much of influence, or respect, or 
admiration, or devotion, or adoration, if you 
please, is due to this new revelation,” I am ‘not 
certain that it comes to us in a form to command 
our admiration and devotion. I do not know 
what political Moses has been deputed to make 
this new revelation. I do not know whether it 
comes to us upon tablets of stone or not. I donot 
know that it was heralded with the insignia of 
those glorious developments which succeeded the 
manifestation and the declaration of that law by 
which we are to be governed morally; and, sir, 
before I bow down to this divinity, I must be per- 
mitted to look at the credentials of those gentle- 
men who. come here as ambassadors from this 
imperial godjof ‘‘ Manifest Destiny.” Before my 
conscience can be made to bow down to it, in utter 
disregard of what Í eonceive to be my duty to the 
country and the Constitution, I beg to know and to 
| see the Mohammed that is to come up and reveal 
to ua the mysteries of this new political Koran. 
Sir, when men seek to make innovations upon 


i 
i 
1 


ress,” and that that is a sufficient inducement for 
‘us to falinto these new schemes. Sir, if by that ; 
spirit of progress is meant the wonderful develop- ` 
ments that are constantly being made in the coun- - 
try in all the arts and_ sciences, moral, social,., 
physical, and political, then I own its just claims, 
and I am ready to bow.down and worship that | 
‘divinity, ~ But, Mr. -Président, if by the con- | 
stant presentation of this new diyinity here, it is 
meant to justify: or to afford a pretext for innova- 
tion upon the usages and habits of our countr ’ 
where the Constitution and the interest of the 
eountry, and where argument itself does not lead K 
then I, for one, ask to be excused: I am not read 
to bow down and worship. at any such altar. 
fear, sir, that it is often presented for. the purpose 
of affording a pretext for innovations of the most 
dangerous character. i a A 
` Sir, another doctrine is advocated here which 
is in contravention of the one I have suggested. 
When we are told that this is the age of progress, 
that we must go forward—go:on steadily, 
or madly,as you choose, 
. these great doctrines, then we are turned upon and 
taunted, and told, “ yours is the stand still policy i 
ou are standing still, and are doin nothing.” 
_ No, sir, I am not for standing still; I am for go- ` 
ing forward; but I am for going forward in the. 
y wisdom, by 
ment, by patriotism - 


| 
firmly, | 


i 


experience, by reason, by jud 
an by common sense. If 
; and told that my doctrine is a stand still one, and ` 
that I am impeding the onward march of this 
great and glorious Republic of ours, all I have to 
; Say is, that I intend to stand still so long as I. 
_ know that !amstanding where Washington stood, 
-where Jefferson stood, where Adams stood, and 
where all the fathers of this glorious Republic 
stood. To stand still in such company as that, . 
would be no disparagement to the loftiest genius of ` 
the age. i 


| rather be guided in m 


| Island reaffirm the d 


inthe development of :! 
ence of manifest destiny, 


' and then another step is to be taken. 


am to be taunted `: 


But, sir, when these arguments fail, and these | 


| usages and habits, it is easy, very easy, to find 
‘ pretexts. If there was ever an attempt to abridke 

the cause of liberty, was. it not ever done in the 
| name of liberty? And if changes are to be effected 
—if wrongs areto be perpetrated upon the usages 
: and habits of the country, it requires no great 
stretch of power, of imagination, or of invention 
to devise a plausible pretext; and I fear that these 
: things are used for the purpose of justifying a de- 
; parture from the principles of our fathers and inno- 
: vations upon the established customs and usager 
| of the country. - For my part, Mr. President—I 
| may -be behind the spirit of the age—I would 
y course here by the sugges- 
tions of manifest duty, manifest experience, man- 
ifest justice, and manifest prudence, than by the 
suggestions of a blind devotion to ‘t manifest des- 


f the Senator from Rhode 
octrinés of: Washington, arid 
the fathers of the Republic. Does any one assail 
thosedoctrines?) Why no one has been found bold 
enough, even under the mighty power and influ- 
to come up and assail 
themdirectly. While the resolutions affirm nothing 
more and nothing less than the doctrines of Wash- 
ington, gentlemen seem not to be content with 
them, but offer amendments. One e is taken 

t seems to 
me that the resolutions of the Senator from Rhode 
Island cover the whole ground, unless gentlemen 
mean, what I very much apprehend they do mean, 
to make innovations upon the former po icy of this 
Government. The friends of these resolutions 
who have preceded me, have endeavored to show 
that non-intervention is the true policy; and they 
have fortified that conviction by argument deduced 
from Washington and the fathers of the Republic. 
We do not mean thereby to say that we shall 
adhere strictly and undeviating!y to every act 
which was committed or approved by the fathers 
of the Republic, under circumstances which do not 


tiny.’ . 
The resolutions o 
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now exist, We mean that the doctrine as laid 
down by Washington in his Farewell Address, 
was a declaration of policy and of principle—that 
it was true then, and is true now—that it was just 
then, and is just new—that it was politic then, 
and is politic now. We take the broad ground, 
and then we quote Washington and others to sus- | 
tain the position. But gentlemen tell us that we | 
are mistaken; that Washington never meant that; 
but that he simply meant to express an opinion 
which was to govern the state of things at the time 
being. I might rely confidently on the position 
of the honorable Senator from Rhode Island and 
the honorable Senator from New Jerney. Their 
arguments, in my judgment, are conclusive and 
unanswerable. But if gentlemen choose to make | 


a point there, I choose to meet them; and I deny | 


utterly that Washington meant anything more or | 


less than to declare a great vital principle, essential 
to the peace, the honor, the safety, and the 
rpetuity of our Unien. I shall not quote from 
s Farewell Address, his dying declaration, his 
dying political declaration, at least, to his coun- | 
try. But I ask the attention of the Senate while 
I read an extract from a letter written by General | 
Washington to Mr. Hamilton, in 1796. At that | 
time Lafayette was imprisoned in Austria, and an | 


` outrages of Russia and Austria without deep con- | 


` but when it goes out to the country it is of equivo- | 


Non-Intervention—Mr. Jones, of Tennessee. 
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Senator from Rhode Island; but when they are 
ottered in lieu of them, 1 cannot reconcile it to my 
own sense of duty and justice to vote for them. 
In the main, they are unexceptionable. There is 
one term, however, employed in them which 
strikes me as being of an exceptionable character. 
The Senator’s resolutions say that the American 
people have- not seen, and cannot again see, these 


cern. He uses the term ‘‘deep concern’’ there 


tinctive, diplomatic meaning. Thatis true enough 


cal import, and may mean a great deal, or very 
little, according to the interpretation which persons 
may choose to place upon it. Deepconcern! Some 
might say deep concern was to be manifested in 


: that boundless sympathy which is entertained for 
: the sufferings of humanity throughout the world. 


i 
| 


: i 
effort was made by a gallant American to release ji 


him. Young Lafayette came over here, and Gen- |' 


eral Washington, in writing to General Hamilton ` 
on the subject, usés very strong and remarkable 
language. I commend it with the most profound 
kindness to the distinguished and learned Senators 
from Michigan and New York, because I know | 
that they would not intentipnally do injustice to ` 


That would be very harmless. 
one else comes along, and, like the distinguished 
Senator himself, says that deep concern is to be 
-manifested by solemn protest and remonstrance. 
That is said-to be harmless, but in this opinion | 
do not concur. A third man comes along of a 
less calm and more excitable temperament, and 
says, when contemplating the wrongs and out- 
rages perpetrated upon the friends of liberty in 
Hungary, deep concern can only be manifested 
by armed intervention, or by the application of that 
physical power and force which may be necessary 


_ to redress the wrong. This term, it seems to me, 


the memory or to the opinion of the Father of his : 


Country. 
this language: . 

“ The result of my reflections on this subject, and which | 
I have communicated to the two young men, is, that al- 
though I am convinced in my own mind that Mr. Latayette 
will be held in confinement by the combined Powers until | 
peace is established, yet, to satisfy them and their friends | 
of my disposition to facilitate their wishes, as far as it can | 
be done with any propriety on my part, I would, as a pri- | 
vate person, express in a letter to the Emperor my wish, 
and what I believe to be the wishes of this country towards ‘ 
that gentleman, viz: that the liberation of him, canditioned ; 
on his repairing hither, would be a grateful measure.” . 

General Washington, as we all know, must 
have had more feeling upon this subject than could 
have found an existence in the bosom of any other 
living man. Lafayette was his friend and com- 
panion in our conflict for liberty; and with all 
those generous, and noble, and heaven-descended 
emotions that must have filled the breast of that | 
great and good man, yet, under circumstances of j 
so much feeling and sympathy, such was the | 
regard of Washington for his own counfry, that 
he refused to interpose, even in that case, except | 
as a private citizen. Yet now, Senators stand up 
here and telil us that we may interpose as officers | 
of this Government. We are now told, in this | 
enlightened day of “progress” and ‘* manifest 
destiny,” that Washington was declaring a policy 
good for that day, but not for this, when his 
mighty soul, heaving with aff:ction for his com- 
panion in arms, could not so far forget his own 


policy, and what was due to his country, as to | 


write an official letter in favor of his release. 
Again, upon a similar occasion, in writing to 


here, General Washington said: 


“t My wish is, and it is not less my duty’as an officer of | 
the Republic, to avoid offense to Powers with whom we are 


which would be disagreeable to them; whilst, at the same | 
time, these emigrants, if people of good character, ought to 
understand that they will be protected in their persons and 

roperty, and will be entitled to all the benefits of our: 
aws—for the rest, they must depend upon their own be- 
havior, and the civilities of citizens at large, who are less 
restrained by political considerations than the officers of 
Government must be,” 


Here, again, we find General Washington de- 
claring the same principle in language so strong, | 
go clear, and so plain, that none can misunder- 
stand him. 1 beg the Senator from New York, 
and the Senator from Michigan, to read these let- 
ters. They will see that this was not only a 
policy, but a deep, vital, cardinal principle with 
the Father of his Country. 

I should find very little difficulty in voting for 
the resolutions of the Senator from Michigan as 


Upon that General Washington uses `; 


an amendment additional to the resolutions of the | 
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is too ambiguous, too doubtful in its meaning and 
import. ` - 

ou know very well, Mr. President—and I speak 
of it with no disrespect, and with no view to ex- 
cite any party feeling—that a very distinguished 
gentleman of your party once used a term which 
was thought to be plain and distinet, yet that term 
was made to mean everything or nothing, just as 
it suited the whims or caprices of the gentlemen 
who interpreted it. You remember General Jack- 
son’s declaration that he was in favor ofa judicious 


‘ tariff. Our friends at the South took shelter under 


that term, which was plain in itself, and advocated 
General Jackson as a free trader. Others said a 
judicious tariff meant a tariff with incidental pro- 


. tection; and others, again, said that there was no 


judicious tariff which did nat cover the whole 
ground and give protection to all American in- 
terests. I want to avoid that state of things. It 
constitutes the objection I have to the resolutions 


of the distinguished Senator from Michigan. That | 
i: it under foot, sends back an indignity and an in- 
'; sult, what do you propose to do then? The Sen- 


Senator repudiates utterly, toto cælo, the idea of 
armed intervention. He. says, that none but a 
mad man would think of going to war to redress 
these. wrongs. 1 concur with ‘him in that. 


ailed to do anything for want of nerve? lam 
not his eulogist; but to suppose this, would be to 
repudiate the truth of history, and to insult the 
ashes of the dead; for he dared to do anythin 


| that he pleased to do. Then I take protection an 
shelter from this imputation of a want of nerve 


. under the broad mantle of Andrew Jackson; and 


when the Senator from New York chooses to lift 
the mantle to inquire who is there, I can tell himall 


c 1 r re |, non-interventionists are there, and that the broad 
ina conventional sense. He says it has adis- ; 


mantle of Washington, and Jefferson, and Adams, 


é .; and Jackson, is enough to shield and protect them 
when it is addressed to gentlemen of diplomacy; ` 


But then some `` 


! 


| 
| 


and all this glorious Union of ours. 

The Senator from Michigan, in his able and 
learned speech, which was filled with beauty, made 
a declaration to which I freely assent. It is thie, 
in substance: That every nation has a right to de- 
termine for itself when its safety demands that it 
shall interpose. Now, if that be true, (and [ am 
not disposed to controvert it,) I ask, upon what 
pretext is Russia arraigned at the bar of the en- 
ightened judgment of the world? Iam no eulo- 
gistof Russia. l am not her advocate. I despise 
her cruelty; [ scorn and condemn her wrongs and 
outrages; but if that principle which is asserted 
by the Senator from Michigan be true, then Russia 
had a right to intervene. If that is the law of 


: nations, and if each nation has a right to judge for 


itself, then Russia had that right; and jndging for 


‘ herself, and acting upon that judgment, I want to 
; know how the honorable Senator can get up here 
i and arraign her. 


| I believe there was no necessity 
for the interposition of Russia, but, according to 


| the principles laid down by the Senator from Mich- 
i igan, she must be the judge of that. She put it 


upon that express ground,-and used the express 
words that her safety depended upon it. 

But have we a right to interfere at all, and is,it 
proper and expedient that we should interfere? 
My doctrine is, that our best interests would be 


|) subserved by having nothing to do with this mat- 


ter. If we have a right to speak out at all, we 


` have a right to speak boldly, to speak freely, and 


to speak authoritatively. If it is the policy of this 


|; Government to interfere in the affairs of foreign 
| countries, though 1 shall oppose it at every step, 


I want to see gentlemen come up and speak bold- 


| ly, fearlessly, frankly, independently, and author- 


itatively, and when we have spoken, then, to bor- 
row the language of a distingushed gentleman of 
your party, let us maintain it, “ atall hazards, and 
to the last extremity.” Suppose you make this 

rotest, and it goes to Russia, and Russia receives 
it, and treats it with scorn and contempt, tramples 


!! ator from Michigan says that the man who is in. 


then he thinks that a protest is a most harmless, | 


reasonable, and just thing, and that nobody need | 
apprehend any danger from it. The Senators go | 


further, and particularly the Senator from New 
York goes further, and intimates that those who 
are opposed to this protest are influenced by fear, 
by an over-cautiousness, that we are afraid to 
do it. Well, sir, | confess that I am afraid to do 


it. - I confess that I am afraid to take any step | 
which may by possibility involve my country in |! 
| difficulties from which it would be difficult to ex- 


À | tri h i d t d. When :! 
Hamilton, when Mr. Talleyrand de Perigord was |; tricate her, without aby adequate rewar Sa 


I am taunted with pursuing a policy of timidity, 


| with a want of nerve and a want of energy, with 


favoring a stand-still policy, I wish to commend to 


i Ah it istingui tor from Michigan—for 
in friendship, by conduct towards their proscribed citizens, lj he disti guished Senator M E 


whom I have high regard and respect, and who, [ 


believe, is esteemed, at least in my State, as one of , 
the great, if not the great residuary legatee of the | 


political hopes and fortunes of the immortal Jack- 
son, and taking shelter under that name—I beg to 
read, for the benefit of the gentleman, one short 
extract from the fourth annual message of Genera. 
Jackson: ; 
` 6 Our best wishes on all occasions, our good offices when 
required, will be afforded to promote the domestic tranquil. 
lity and foreign peace of all nations with whom we have any 
intercourse. Any intervention intheir affairs further than 
this, even by the expression of an official opinion, is con- 
trary to our principles of international policy, and will al- 
ways be avoided.’ ’ 
If we areactuated by considerations of timidity, 
then General Jackson was actuated by the same 
considerations; and who will stand up at this age 
of the world, and say that Andrew Jackson ever 


But | 


| 


favor of anarmed intervention is a madman. The 
Senator from New York says we must not go to 
war except in self-defense. Then your protest is 
received with scorn and contempt, and a re-protest 
is sent back here, full of insolence. How will 
you recejve it? I can speak for you, Mr. Presi- 
dent: You would not pocket the insult, you would. 
not submit to theindignity. Now, if we take this 
step at all, I want to know from the learned 
Senators from Michigan, and from New York, 
whether they are ready to take the next step? If 
Russia treat us with scorn and contempt, and 
heap odium upoa our Governmentand nation, are 
we ready to vindicate it? Are we ready to stand 
up to it, and to vote the men and the money neces- 
sary to vindicate the honor of the Government? 
If they are not ready to do this, in the name of 
God, in the name of liberty, in the name of the 
honor of this country, let us stop before we take 
another step. They have no right to involve the 


| pride and the honor of this country, un'ess they 


are willing also to take the necessary steps to vin- 
dicate and maintain them. My policy is to let 
them alone; to let them manage their own affairs 
in their own way. But if we speak at all, speak 
like men; speak like Americans; speak as Sena- 
tors ought to speak. Let ussay to Russia, “ Hands 


i off; a clear field and a fair fight;”’ and if she dis- 


regards it, and treats it with contempt, we know 
where duty points the way. I shall oppose it; 
but if this Government takes the step, if she mad- 
ly forgets her best interests, for one—though I 
shall have no agency in it, it may be carried by a 
majority of the Senate and House— I am for 
my country, right or wrong;” and if it should 
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test with armed intervention is a madman. How 


Just none at all, as it seems to’ 
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take the last ship that floats upon our seas, the | that be so, I would like to see in what position we 
Jast American ship upon all seas, and every Amer- stand, A protest is to go out from the United 
ican soldier that wears the insignia of his ceun- | States, passed by the Senate, passed by the House 
try’s arms, and every dollar in the American | of Representatives, receiving the signature of the 
Treasury, I would bring them all and lay them © President of the United States. ft goes to the 
down at the footstool of my country, to vindicate | court of his Imperial Majesty. It is there read— 
the honor of the nation. i a solemn protest that we cannot behold these 
But the gentlemen say they will not fight over pan 
this. Well, if you do et ean to fight about it, “it is the speech of the Senator from Michigan, 
just let it alone. (Laughter.) 1: 
fighting as much as you are; but if you mean to 
get us into a quarrel, in which our honor will be > 
at stake, in which our pride will be involved, I ` the protest? 
want you to stand up and fight it out, and have me. : . . 
no dodging. ‘| But another sentiment, delivered upon another 
But, I would like to know why we should go : : v 3 , fro 
out upon this crusade? This is a wonderful age, ; which I feel myself constrained to dissent, is this: 
Mr. President. Oh! itis a stupendous age! We | In discussing the question of a protest or remon- 
are to go out upon a crusade for the liberties of |. strance—tI believe that is the term of intervention 
the whole world? There is not enough in this į; upon that question—in behalf of the Irish exiles, 
broad Union of ours—ocean bound,” I believe i: he uses this remarkable language: 
my friend from Mlinoiscalls it—to engage thetime |; ‘t Mr. President, a great change has taken place in the 
and the intellect of Senators; but the redemption, | opinions or gie worl i, on the eubjecror political ofenses: 
the political redemption of the whole world is! violite, indeed, existing laws, but Rey generally originate 
brought up, and we are to march out upon that in the most praiseworthy motives, and are pursued at the 
rand crusade. I should like to see the world re- hazard of every earthly god, as Washington and a host of 
eemed; but I am no propagandist; and whilst I ;. other i ustrious men in ancient and in modern days pur- 
feel a devotion, Somn to idolatry, for my | Sued their patriotic enterprises.” 7 
country and her institutions, and her peculiar form |} Now, if that Senator meant that sucha political 
of government, deeply as [ am devoted to it, high | offense as was committed by Washington is di- 
and holy as I conceive it to be, I would not im- |* vested of moral turpitude, I ‘am willing to admit 
ose it upon one single, solitary being upon earth. i it; but such is not the language of his speech, and 
i a man chooses to bea slave, let him bexo. I || I, for one, protest against the doctrine, that polit- 
would not force him from any position he might || ical offenses have ceased to become offenses ot 
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| 
| 
1 
things without deep concern—and accompanying ` 
lam opposed to , saying that he who talks about enforcing this pro- ! 


much virtue do you suppose would emanate from | 


occasion, by that distinguished Senator, from ; 


x 


occupy. Let every people choose their own gov- 
ernment; and let us choose ours, and take care of 
it, and guard it, and protect it, and defend it. | 
But the very distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan claims that the chief virtue which is to be į 
found in his resolution—his protest, I believe, it | 
is called, though I do not know what notary pub- | 
lic has signed it; I suppose when you sign it, Mr. 


exert upon Russia and the world. Do you re- 
member, Mr. President and Senators, the speech 
of that learned gentleman, in which he inveighed 


|i despotism, ‘as 
President, it will be—is the moral influence it is to F 


l! reproach or shame. 1 have been taught to believe 
that treason is a political offense, and that it con- | 
stitutes the highest offense known to the laws of | 
the country. It will not do to take that broad ` 
ground, and say that we, who are enjoying here | 

| free institutions, are disposed to regard political 

, offenses against governments of oppression and 

possessed of no moral turpitude. 

! That may be true, and we may feel it; but while 

‘it is true, other people and other governments en- 

|| joy the same right which we enjoy, and would in- 


1 


with such touching and powerful eloquence against 
the cruelties, the enormities, and the outrages of 
the Czar of Russia? Why, sir, the veriest mon- 
ster that ever disgraced the image of his God is an 
angel transformed into the brightness of lizht, 
compared with that miserable wretch, and yet the 
Senator from Michigan thinks thereis virtue enough 
in this protest to rouse the moral sensibilities of 
such adevil. [tmay beso. I cannot tell, butit does 
seem to me that there is some mistake about the 
moral influence of sucha protest. What amount 
of moral power and influence is toattach to it? How 
is it to arise? It must arise either from the inhe- 
rent virtue and justice of the thing said, the man- 
ner of saying it, or the source from which it comes. 
Now, if that be so, let us see how it would work. 
The distinguished Senator has said it as Strongly 

as it can be said; but would that give it weightand 

influence with his royal highness the Emperor of 
Russia? If there is virtue in ‘the thing said, and 

that is the moral inftuence which it is to exert, 

why, sir, coming from the distinguished Senator, 

and said in terms so beautiful and classical, and 

coming from so high a source, it would be entitled 
to all the moral idence which could attach to it. 
¥et, with the profoundest respect for that Senator, 
how do you suppose such a protest, going to the 
Czar of Russia, would be received? The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan protests, in the 
presence of his Majesty, against this outrage upon 
the rights of humanity and justice. But, goinga 
little’ further, suppose the little republic of San 
Marino should publish just such a protest as this, 
and send it to the Russian court, what moral in- 
fluence would it possess? I do not suppose it 
would disturb the quietude of the Emperor for a 
single’ moment. T en, I apprehend, the moral 
influence of a legislative declaration or govern- 
mental edict is to be found in the virtue and merit 
of the thing said, and the physical power and. 
force possessed, to constrain obedience to it. I 
would not give a straw for all the moral influences 
of your declarations, unless there be a power be- 
hind the throne poe than the throne. There 
must be physica , Power, and force, and will, to 
execute and require obedience to the'protest. If 


| 
| 


| 
i 


terpret an innovation or an attempt to unsettle or 

: destroy the institutions of our countr 
ii the same light that we would interpret theirs. The 
i, terms are broad and-ample. I do not believe— 
and I would notdo injustice to the honorable Sen- 
‘ ator—that he meant that his words should have 
:the broad interpretation of which they are not 
` only susceptible, but which they constrain us to 
_ take. Ihave been taught to believe that in this 
| Government, the very highest offense that could be 
; committed would be that of infidelity to the Gov- 
|i 
i from a height where none but genius dare to soar, 
'! a withered, blighted, blasted thing. Why, sir, he 
li who is accused of it is crushed; he who is con- 
demned is doubly condemned, and ought to be 
doubly damned. l 
But what good can result from interference in 

i these quarrels? Are we to be'advanced? Are 
| our interests to be promoted?” Is the honor of our 
; nation to be subserved? If so, why do not gen- 
i tlemen demonstrate the proposition? No, sir, it 
is all predicated upon the idea of sympathy. Well, 
in Heaven’s name, does all the sympathy of this 
'| glorious Union find itself deposited in the bosoms 
| of those who advocate this doctrine? Are there 
"i no other iy 
i: pathies? I'suppose that we do; but the difference 
‘is, that the sympathy of the one is first for their 
.: country and their country’s honor; that of the 


., other may be as largely for their country as ours, | 


| for I impute motives to no man, but t 
i off upon a false track. 
i I now come, Mr. President—though I fear I am 
“| wearying the Senate—[‘* No!’ “‘No!”’ from sev- 
: eral Senators]—to pay my respects to the Sena- 
: tor from New York and his resolution. The res- 
| olution of the Senator from Michigan, as you will 


ey are led 


: erceive, and as every Senator must perceive, is |: 
; Dut one single step—it is a very short one, but itis | 
: astep—beyond the resolutions of the Senator from | 


Rhode Island. Then comes the Senator from 

New York, the boldest of the bold, and he takes : 
a step beyond that. Now, if there were nothin 
less, or nothing more, in this new doctrine of int 


yin precisely `! 


‘ernment. Look at the history of the past and see 
i a melancholy spectacle—Arnold an object of loath- 
ing and contempt—Burr, even under suspicion, fell | 


mpathies? Dono other men feel sym- : 
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| vention, than these resolutions to alarm my fears, É 
| confess I should be alarmed; because my fears are 
: founded on the fact that when we have taken one 
- step, another becomes more important or impe- 
; rious; and thus we may go on, step afterstep, until 
we find ourselves involved in all the turmoils of 
European conflicts and quarrels. The Senator 
from Michigan moves a little; the Senator from 
New York comes up and takes another step. That 
is conclusive, if nothing else was, to my mind, to 
` show that just as you find a difference of opinion 
on the question, in that proportion are dangers to 
.. be apprehended from one single step in this mad 
ii career. If the Senator from New York is not sat- 
| isfied with the two which have gone before him, 
another man coming behind. him may take an- 
‘| other step, and another, and another, and another; 


1 


;; and one falst step renders retreat impossible. If 
i, you have ever passed the Rubicon, retreat is im- 
© possible. ; 
no Hfl had beenamanvery easily moved, I certainly 
i: should have shed many tears in this Senate when t 
heard the lamentations of the Senator from New 
‘ York over fallen, bleeding Hungary. God knows, 
if I know my own heart, that | sympathize with 
i her as sincerely as my capabilities will permit. 
:| But we are appealed to to make an invasion upon 
l: the habits and usages of our country, to disregard 
i; the policy of its fathers, and to despise every sug- 
», gestion of prudence and wisdom—and for what? 
; For sympathy—sympethy for Hungary. I would 
i like to know of the Senator from New York how 
| it happens that these sympathies of his, and of his 
į allies in this tirade of intervention, have slum- 
| bered for so many years? I do not quar on the 
| Sincerity of gentlemen; it would be discourteous 
, to do so; but itis a strange fact that Hungary was 
i subdued in January or February, 1850, and now 
, we are in March, 1852, and the Senator from New 
| York has not filled the land with mourning, and. 
distress, and lamentation. I impute motive to no 
man; but there is this strange coincidence, that for 
two years at least, the sympathies of the distins 
guished Senatorfrom New York, and others, have. 
'; Slumbered; and it is a strange fact that the distin- 
‘| guished exile from Hungary lands in the city of 
New York—I believe the Senator is from New 
: York—and the tide sets in, flooding an avalanche 
' of sympathy, and power, and influence, over this 
` Union in that behalf, and forthwith the Senators 
from New York and Michigan, and others, throw 
: themselves upon the tide, and shout with stentorian 
lungs, ‘‘ Hungary and her bleeding-cause.”. We 
all heard the speech of the Senator from New 
- York, in which he portrayed, in the history of 
Hungary and its distinguished exile now here, the 
war cry that he raised, when the enemy was upon 
the shore, ‘To arms, to arms, all of Hungary’s 
sons.” Methinks then it was that the sympa- 
|, thetic voice of the Senator ought to have been borne 
; across the dark wave, “ to arms, to arms, every 
|! son of sympathetic America.” But, sir, that voice 
i; was not heard; and now when the tide sets in and 
|! popular fervor seems to be swaying the day, the 
|| shoutis ‘* Flungary,and sympathy for Hungary, 
‘now and forever,one and inseparable from the 
‘glorious Union and freedom of these States.” 
When I heard the powerful appeals of the Sen- 
ators from New York and Michigan, in which 
others joined, I felt an impulse that, if I had had 
: the power would have hurried me to Russia to 
- hang every fellow there. But when I came back 
to examine the records, and ask myself the ques- 
tion, what has been the course of that Govern- 
ment towards us from our infancy down to the 
| present moment, and why we should inveigh in 
such tirades of abuse and denunciation of her, 
the feeling changed. That she outraged human- 
ity, justice, and propriety, in her course towards 
ungary, IT admit; but it ought not to be for- 
gotten—gratitude forbids that we should forget— 
that Russia has been one of the most constant, 
firm, decided, and unchanging friends we have 
ever had. But all that is to be forgotten, and 
we are to denounce her and enter our protest 
against her treatment of Hungary, and hereby 
involve ourselves in the possibility of a difficulty 
with her! Does not the Senator know that this 
Government has given some of the highest testi- 
monials of generosity and kindness, and even 


i 


| 
i 


| 
i 
‘ 
! 


| 
| 
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g E gratitude and compliment, to that Government? 
er~ |; Does he not know that the treaty of Ghent was 


1852.} 
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signed, by understanding and agreement, upon | 


the birthday of the Emperor? 

Mr. SEWARD. If the Senator will permit 
me, l will remark that this Government did give 
acknowledgments of gratitude to the Emperor 
"Alexander, and recognized his interposition in be- 
half of liberty and republicanism in South Amer- 
ica and Greece. I desire to be informed if it be 
true that the Government of the United States has 
ever recognized any sense of gratitude or obliga- 
tion to Nicholas? 

Mr. JONES. I desire to respond; and I am 
very happy to have roused the sensibilities of 
these gentlemen, distinguished as they are, to a 
review of their past history. It is not material to 
my purpose whether this Government has ever 
given demonstrations of respect to Nicholas, or 
not. Whenever he places himself in a position 
to justify and merit them, the Government will 
accord them. But that does not meet the point 
under consideration. We are te obliterate the 
records of the past; we are to forget all the kind- 
nesses that have existed, and all the testimonials 
of respect and admiration that have passed be- 
tween the two Gorernments, in this new spirit - 
of progress. We are to forget our relations with 
other governments, and fall out and quarrel with 

them, and send pronunciamientos of contempt, dis- 
honor, and insult to them—and for what? That 
we may go out upon a crusade of sympathy for 
Hungary. I repeat, that as a testimonial of re- 
spect to the Russian Government, the treaty of 
Ghent was signed upon the birthday of the Em- 


peror. 

Mr. SEWARD. What Emperor? 

Mr. JONES. Alexander, of course. Nicho- 
las was not living at that time as Emperor. It 
seems to me that might have been known. And 
yet, although that was the case, we are now dis- 
posed to regard Russia as worse than the barbarian 
tribes, 

But, sir, as another point: The Senator from 
New York, when speaking of the probabilities of 
difficulty that might grow out of this question, 
treata most lightly the idea that we are to be in- 
volved in war, and maintains that nothing of that 
can come out of it. It is a matter of too much 
importance, involving interests too high, too sol- 
emn, and too fearful, to be sported with. But lis- 


ten to a wonderful declaration upon the part of the | 
Hetells‘us, he tells the Senate, he tells ‘i 


Senator. 
the world, that if insult, and contempt, and every- 
thing else that could grow out of it, be heaped 
upon us, he will not go to war, unless it be for 
mere defense. God forbid, Mr. President, that it - 
should be the doctrine of the American people that 
we are not to resent an insult nor enter into a war, . 
unless it be one of mere defense. I hold that the ` 

ride of the nation, the honor of the nation, may 

ead to a war as well as an assaulton her territory 
or citizens; and if they mean to force us along in 
this mad career, and then stand by and tell us they 
do not mean to fight out of it, I want them to stop 
and go no further in it. ; 

But the Senator from New York. in his ve 

able and eloquent speech, relies upon England. 
He says, if we speak, and England responds to 


it, that the ever-fraternizing bayonets of France - 


will open their mouth. Heaven save the mark, 
when you talk to me about France helping an 


-li 
body ina struggle for liberty; and then we Should i 
oriously, and all the |! 


o on triumphantly may 
Powers of Europe would fall dawn before the 
majesty of such a fraternity. Well, sir, this 
inter-oceanic communication is a terrible thing. | 
Just about the time that the Senator declared that | 
conviction we received the declaration—and I beg | 
to read it to him—of the English Government as | 
coming from its Prime Minister, Lord Derby. It; 


is as follows: ji 


& As to foreign policy, it would be his determination to.: 
maintain peace, but he ridiculed the idea of a universal dis- | 
armament. Peace would bc the best maintained by main- 
taining a calm and peaceful deportment, not in language © 
only, but by respecting treaties, by regarding the rights of . 
one nations, and by non interferenee with their internal 

aura. : 

“Te was the duty of British statesmen, and would be that | 


of the Government, nm to interfere with the form of gov- |. 


ernment which other countries might choose to adopt for | 
themselves.” [Cheers.] i 


Now, sir, for the comfort of the Senator from | 
New York, I would inform him that his ally is | 
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‘not to be found. England refuses to come up to 
., this doctrine of intervention, ‘Then, single-handed 
> and alone, witi (he broad declaration made to the 
. world that you do not mean to fight out of it, will 
you gato Russia and make this protest? 
name of my country, | beg you to stap before you 
place her in so humuhating an attitude. 
The Senator, in his speech, thinks it ver 
. Strange that Louis Napolean and Francis Toeegh 
should have been found expressin 


In the | 


| 


feelings of | 


veneration for the memory of Washington, and - 


adherence to his doctrine. Fhat doesnot astonish 
me at ail. 
human being, that every Christian people, and that 
every individual of every Christian nation upon 
the face of God’s habitable earth, stood up in ad- 
miration and wonder and astonishment, at the 
doctrines, principles, and precepts of Washington. 
Why, itis the highest complnnent that can be 
paid them. Even from tyranta, cold, heartless, 
selfish, demon-like, as they are, he cxtorts praises. 
kt fils me with pleasure to see that even Louis 
- Napoleon, whom I regard as a miserable usurper, 
,: and Francis Joseph, who is po less to be despised, 
that even they, in all their power, are constrained 
to render homage to the doctrines, principles, and 
precepts of the immortal Washington. t there 
is an astonishment greater than that, an astonish- 


I should net be astonished that every |, 


Here is the extraet from Washington’s mes- 
sage, as quoted by the Senator: 
“ t rejsice that the interestiug revolutionary movements 
| of sa many years have issuedin the formation ara Consti 
tution designed to give permanency to the great object fot 
which you have contended. [ rejoice that liberty, of which 
you have been the invariable detenders, now tinda an asy-: 
: Jam in the boson of a regularly organized Government—-& 
Government! which, berg farmed tw secure the happiness 
| of the Freach people, corresponds with the ardent wishes 
of my heatt, white it gratifles the pride of every citizen of 
the United States by its resemblance to their own. May 
the friendship at the two Republics be commensurate with 
their existence!” : 


And now, Mr. President, is it not wonderful, 


| does it not strike the mind with astonishment, that 


such a as that should be quated by the 


| Senator from New York, to prove the doctrine of 
: modern intervention, where Washington is ex- 


| 
1 
| 


ment that confounds reason and brings the blush | 


of shame upon American cheeks. That astonish- 
ment is rot that Louis Napoleon and Francis Jo- 
h, should admire the doctrines and precepta of 


ashington, but that American Senators should | 


di them. 
which I blush for my country. Ashamed of 
Washington, when tyrants tremble before the ma- 


jesty of his power! If you are not ashamed of | 
his doctrines, why not come up and vote for the | 


resolutions of the Senator from Rhode Island? 


: They are but the words of Washington and Jef- : 


That is an astonishment, at ` 
n life, has that di 


' pressing hia heart-felt gratitude and gratification at 
the establishment of a Government like our own? 
May we not hoist te robes, and inquire who wears 
them? May we not justly hoist their folds, and ask 
whether the man wearing: them, in the name of 
Washington, represents his principles and policy? 
Here was Washington, rejoicing that the French 
people had established a Government and formed 
a constitution in accordance to, or in similarity 
with, those that we had; and it is brought up here 


| tø prove the doctrine of intervention in the quar- 


rele of Europe. But I goon. Again, the Sena- 
tor resorts to another point, and quotes the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, {Mr..Ciar,] attempting te 
prove that he had sustained this doctrine of inter- 
vention. Now, I undertake to say, that at no 
period of his history, at no moment of his political 
inguished man ever said or done 


‘ anythiag to justify that canelusion. The quota- 


' ferson; and yet you are not content to take them, | 


, astonishment is not that those two personages 


but you must go out and seek other words. The | 


should admire Washington, but that American jj 


freemen should forget him. 
~ But the Senator from New York says, that 
i wherever he finds one wearing the robes of Wash- 
ington, he claims the privilege of looking beneath 
them to see who is wearing.them. 1 accord to the 
Senator that privilege. -The name, the fame, the 
memory of that disinterested patriot, and sage, 
' and statesman, is the common property of the 
' American people. Every mau has an inheritance 
in it; and no freeman would sacrifice his interest 
in that glorious legacy but with his life and his 
life’s blood I do not blame the Senator, there- 
fore, that he is jealous; Iam as jealous as he is, 
and when I find these robes upon any shoulders, 


j 
{i 
i 


I dare to look beneath them; and when l find them | 


worn by men that want to set aside his doctrines, 


J cannot but remember. a passage that Í once read, | 


, in which.it is said they had ‘* stolen the livery of: 
‘| the Court of Heaven to serve the Devil in.” 
I! When I find gentlemen wearing the robes, and yet 
{i I come to the conclusion that it is time that every 
man ought to hoist those robes and see who may 
be ensconsed ‘beneath them. 
wear them. Iam willin 


ood path, it is all I ask. 

Tade 

: tor’s speech. ,Taken-in the aggregate, it was 
| most beautiful. -Asa history of Hungary, it com- 
` mende itself to the taste of every gentleman; but 
when -he comes to sustain his position of inter- 
vention, Í think he utterly fails. He talks to @ 


1 


about France, and read about the demonstrations : 
of respect that were tendered and shown, and the ` 


from his own speech—if he means thereby. to at- 
tempt to prove the doctrine of intervention? Sir, 
it is a refutation of the whole systens of argument 
that he used. Was that the doctrine of interven- 
‘ tion, to express sympathy for a country that had 
established a free, or comparatively free, Govern- 
ment? The history of this Government, from its 
‘ inception down to the present day, has-been uni- 
‘ form upon that point—to recognize every Gov- 
| ernment, that has established itself firmly, as the 
| Government de facto. 


r 


ing anybedy’s robes; if I ean simply follow in the | 


sympathy that was manifested when she threw off | 
her yoke. Now, I will ask him—and { will read | 


|! inveighing against the doctrines, of Washington, || 


I do not pretend to || 


to stand without wear- |; 
: eution of their politica! system, is rather a sympuihy of feel- 


mit that there was a great deal in the Sena- ; 


tion made by: the Senator from New York waa 
upon the subject of the South American: States, 

hey were struggling to establish republican forms 
of Government. Mr. Clay expressed his sym- 
pathy with their efforts, and moved thata commis- 
sioner should be appointed to go there and inquire 
into the facts; and that is taken to justify and prove 
this doctrine of modern intervention. I do not. 
claim to stand here to vindicate that distinguished 
man— it is not necessary; but I stand here to vin- 
dicate the truth of history. If the Senator from 
New York had been as eager. and as anxious to 
inquire into all the opinions of the illustrious Ken- 
tuckian, as he was to find something to sustain. a. 


i. feeble and tottering cause; if he had looked. a little 
i further, he would have found a bold, open, manly: 


declaration, years ago, from that Senator, against 
this doctrine of intervention. May I be permitted 
to read it? Mr. Clay, in his instructions to Mr. 
Poinsett, upon the Panama mission, used this-lan-. 


guage: 
“Finally, I have it in charge to direct your attention to 
the subject. of the forms of government, and to the cause 
of free institutivas on this continent. The United Steg 
never have becu and arè not, animated by any spirit 0 
propagandism. They prefer to at ‘other forms of govern- 
iment; and are perfectly: contentad with, their own Confed- 
eracy.. Allowiug;ne.-fnreign interteyence, either in the 
formation or the conduct of their Government, they are 
equally scrupulous m refraining from alt interference in 
the original structure or subsequent interior movements of: 
the Government of other independent nations. Indiffer-: 
ent they are not, hecause they cannot he indifferent to the 
| happiness of any nection. But the interest which they are 


! accustomed to cherish in the wisdom or folly which may 
mark the course of other powers in the adoption and exe- 


ing than a principle of. action.” 
There is what he says upon that subjects. and. 
yet General Washington ig queted, and. Mr. ey: 
is quoted, to prove that itali hung-upon the simple: 
question that they sympathized with the experi- 
ments and efforts that were going on then to estab-. 
lish free Governments. 


But again, the honorable Senator from New: 


| York, hard pressed to find arguments to- sustain. 


hig position, comes. dawn to the French revolution - 
and the expulsion‘of Louis Philippe, and quotes 
the action of the Congress of the United States, 
and-the opinions of Mr. Polk upon that subject. 
They. are just in keeping with the positions: ase . 
sume before. There wasa government that had 
brokendown and expelled a.tyrant, and established : 
what they said was a free, republican form- of- 
government; and the question was, whether our; 
Government should recognize that Government 
as it was formed. It was not a question of intee=: 
ference.in putting up or down. or establishing asy: 
particular form of Government. a then 
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- "Phere is another point to which I wish to 
allude, and then I shalt have done. In the con- 
clusion of his address, the Senator from New 
York paid a glowing tribute to this Union. He 
told us that the Union was in no danger; that we 
need give ourselves no fears, no alarms, no ap- 
prehensions about the perpetuity of this Union; 
and, as for himself, he had no fears and no alarms 
for its safety, and that there was no power which 
could dissoive this Union of ours. I wish I had 
a faith approximating to that. That, I suppose, 
is one of the revelations of this new political mani- 
fest destiny. I would that I could feel that this 
glorious Union of ours was indestructible as the 
throne of Omnipotence. I would rejoice to believe 
it. While I have my fears, I admit that my con- 
victions are strong; and I am strengthened, when I 
hear the learned Senator from New York tell us 
there is no danger. If there be no danger, how 
does it come that we believe there is danger? Are 
we mere machines borne along by this manifest 
destiny, or have we some work to perform? If 
there is any security, remember the words of him 


who says, “eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
nion is to be indestruct- 
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erty.” Now, if this t 
ible, it depends upon us to make it so. If this 
Union is to endure with all its brilliancy, we are 
the agents and the instrumentalities by which R 


is to be accomplished; and I submit to every Sen- . 


ator here, who loves this Union—and I would to 
God that all of them did love it—if they are ready 
to take a step which, by possibility, may endan- 
rthis Union. What are your sympathies, broad, 
undless, as they are, compared to the interest, 
to the honor, to the duty we owe to our own coun- 
try. We go throughout the whole world in quest 
of objects of sympathy, forgetting that we have a 
country to be saved, and a country that is to be 
honored, and made prosperous and happy. Sir, I 
Jove this Union in all its length, in all his breadth, 
in all its height, in all its depth. Yes, sir, from 
the Aroostook to the Rio Grande, from the Pacific 
‘tothe Auantic, throughout all our borders, I love 
this Union. For it l am ready to live, and by the 
ce of God, if necessary for it, I am rea y to 
ie. I love it, and, because I love it, | want to 
act so as to preserve it. Why should we endan- 
ger this Union by faction, either North or South? 
have no affinities for the one or the other. Wher- 
ever there be a man, or a community, or princi- 
pe which endarger the Union, if I had the power, 
would borrow some thunderbolt from the ar- 
mory of Heaven, and dash the accursed wretch 
into utter annihilation. 
- Sir, I love this Union—love of the Union is 
idolatry with me; and it is because I love and 
cherish it with the fondness of devoted affection, 


that | am against any of those Utopian schemes, | 


any of those modern doctrines of progress, or 


manifest destiny, or highér or lower law, come | 


from what sources they may. Why should we 
‘o abroad? Have we not enough to do at home? 
ave we not a field bread enough for the sympa- 
thies of Senators? Are all our sympathies to be 
exhausted on Hungary? Weep over her wrongs 
to your heart’s content; I will join you in the 
holy office; but [ ask you to come back in the 


hours of quietude, and look to your own country. | 


Have you not enough here to engage your time, 


to enlist your talents, to enlist the talents of the | 


loftiest intellect of the age? See your country, 
with twenty-five millions of population, extending 
from ocean to ocean; a territory of empires in 
extent, and yet not enough for the enlarged capa- 
city of some gentlemen. The world itself seems 
scarcely large enough to contain their boundless 
sympathies, It is enough for me to know that 
there are interests here that command and demand 
my attention. Look at the interests of this coun- 
try! You have a territory almost boundless; 
unnumbered millions and hundreds of millions of 
public domain, that might be made the basis upon 
which the hopes, the prosperity, the happiness, the 
grandeur, and the glory of the mightiest nation 


upon earth might be established. And yet, sir, 
that is a small matter, that concerns nobody. We 
must go and weep over Hungary. If your sym- : 


Roar so large, go into the 
ississippi, that | have the honor 
resent. I see the honored representative of my 


valley of the 
in part to rep- 
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sacrificed to the imbecility and weakness of this 
Government of ours. There is a hecatomb of 


living spirits carried down into the deep and angry || here. 


| Waters of the Mississippi and itstributaries. There 
| is no sympathy for them. We must go abroad, 


and fatherless by the neglect of the Government 
:: to give protection, and to improve her inland and 
' her external commerce. That is enough to en- 

gage the time and the talents of the whole Senate— 


of the loftiest genius that ever lived. Yet these | 


| are very small matters—we may forget them all! 
| We have a sea-coast almost boundless, with har- 
|, bors to improve, interests to protect, thousands 
i and tens of thousands of American citizens lan- 
_ guishing for the want of that paternal regard which 
| the Government ought to extend them, in giving 
protection to the honest labor of the country. Ail 
, that moves no sympathetic cord in those hearts 
|: that sympathise with the oppressed of all nations. 
: Come home, gentlemen, come home, and let us 
see if we cannot do something here. 
shall have made our own people happy and pros- 
perous, when the Treasury € 
when the Navy shall find nothing to do, when the 
Army shall be a burden upon our hands, then 
you may go outand fight the battles of other people. 
But first let us establish ourselves upon a basis, 
i: not only honorable, but safe and perpetual. 
ji _ Mr. President, À beg to tender to the Senate my 
| sincere thanks for the patience with which they 
| have heard amuch longer address than it was my 


' purpose to make. - I hope to see this Government ; 


| go on in the course in which our fathers guided it. 
| 1 hope to see her growing stronger and stronger, 
| every day. My sympathies for the oppressed of 
i other nations, as I have said, are as acute as those 

of other gentlemen; but I remember that I have a 

country myself, and that, while | sympathise with 
| the oppressed of other nations, my first duty is to 
} my own country.. When I go back, and inquire 
ii what have been the achievements, what have 
|, been the results that have flown from the policy 
i of our fathers, I confess that I am astounded that. 
v gentlemen should choose to change. Why, from 
ii feeble colonies, thirteen in number, and three mil- 
i lions in population, we have grown to be a people 
| 


| 


iof about twenty-five millions, with thirty-one 
: States, instead of thirteen. With such results as 
| these, so stupendous and overwhelming, I ask, 
; is it possible that any American can desire to 
` change the policy which has produced such results? 
. As for mysett, 1 desire to see this country go on- 
, ward. l would invoke the spirit of Him who 
i! seems to preside over the deliberations of the Sen- 
ate, to watch, and guard, and protect, and defend 
|| the institutions of our country. Sir, I hope that 
the column which has been laid by Washington, 
may go on rising higher and higher, and: higher 
| still, until its proud head shall have pierced the 
clouds of heaven, and be bathed in eternal light. 
From its proud summit may the light, and the 
truth of freedom and liberty go out into the whole 
world, until all its dark recesses shall be enlight- 
ened by the revivifying rays that flowfrom it,and 
all the world be filled-with glory, ind be wrapped 
| in one eternal flame of liberty and- freedom, now 
and forever. This is my hope—this is my expect- 
| ation, God grant that that may be the destiny of 
|| our happy and glorious country. I have done. 


Mr. CASS. There were some remarks which 
ij the honorable Senator from Tennessee addressed 


ji personally to myself, that I desire to notice. 


|| has come here claimin, 
|, and he-has invoked the Senator from New York 
and myself as his judges, and, I betieve, his exe- 
|; cutioners. Let me assure the honorable gentleman 
|; that he is notin the slightest danger. There is‘no 
|! martyrdom in this country for opinions. If there 
| had been no more martyrs in the early ages of the 


j the pages of history. But the martyrdom of a 


district here now. Go there, and see the unnam- 
bered and numberless lives that are constantly | 


speech in the Senate is a very small affair. 
T am not at all satisfied with the view which the 


When we. 
shall be overfiown, ' 


If.: 
tie Senate will indulge me, I will go on now, and | 
i say alll have tosay ina very short time. In the: 
|; first place, the honorable Senator from Tennessee | 
g the honors of martyrdom, : 


world than there are now, we should have had | 
|, very few Christians carried to the stake, and very 
|. few bloody spectacles of that nature recorded on 
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honorable Senator took in relation to the votes on 
the resolution for defraying Kossuth’s expenses 
If he meant anything by that allusion, he 
meant to convey to the American people the idea 
that those of us who voted against that resolution 


| and shed tears of blood and compassion for the || were unwilling to defray the expenses occasioned 
|: sufferings of Hungary. Better come home, and || by Kossuth’s visit. 
|| weep over widows and orphans, left husbandless |! meant that. 


lf he meant anything, he 
The honorable gentleman knew that 
| we were not opposed to the payment. He knew 
that in another shape we had declared we should 
have voted for it. Our votes turned on an entirely 
| different point, and that was the power of the Sen- 
ate to make such a payment out of the contingent 
fund, without its passing through the usual pro- 
cess and forms of legislation, and receiving the 
!, concurrence of the House. He might as well 
i: say, that ifa man had a claim fora hundred thou- 
: sand dollars, and I should vote against paying it 
out of the contingent fund, I should therefore be 
opposed to the claim. It was the process by which 
‘the money was to be obtained, to which I objected. 
_ [believed it to be wrong. I did not oppose the 
' payment itself; and I said I would vote for it if the 
proposition were put, as it should have been, in 
i the form of an act of Congress. 
The gentleman began by finding fault with my 
|! resolution, because it expresses the deep concern 
‘of the American people at the gross violation of 
l| the laws of nations by Russia, in the case of 
| Hungary. Does the honorable Senator mean to 
|| maintain that the American people have no con- 
cern on the subject? Does he take the converse 
of the proposition? He: confounds the conse- 
‘| quences of that concern .with the feeling itself. 
He says, that different constructions of our duty 
and policy will lead to different results; that some 
will insist upon a protest, some upon war, and 
some, perhaps, upon other remedies. Allow me 
to say, sir, that here is the mistake of the honor- 
able gentleman, The principle I lay down ex- 
i| presses the disapprobation of the American peo- 
ple at a gross violation of the public law; and the 
Senator objects to it because of its hraseology, 
using the term “deep concern.” f repeat, sir, 
that to lay down the principle is one thing, and 
that the consequences to flow from it hereafter is 
another and quite a different thing; and it is the 
| latter he is anticipating. Why, sir, the resolu- 
tions of the honorable Senator from Rhode Island, 
[Mr. e. and which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee avows his determination to support, lays 
"down certain great principles of the law of na- 
tions. Why does not the gentleman object that 
this resolution may lead to the same consequences 
as the other—to war; or to worse evils, if there 


, are any worse? I repeat, the gentleman goes out 
|, of the principle itself, and looks to the conse- 
i quences, while objecting to the phraseology. I 
|| said before, sir, that this resolution lays downa 
|| great principle, but that it leaves to the future the 
course of action which the future may require. 

As the Senator proceeded, I took some meme- 
| randa of such parts of his remarks as related to 

myself. I must ask the indulgence of the Senate 
while l briefly examine them. 

He objects that no practical good is to result 
from such a measure as that which I propose. He 
says we appeal to the force of public opinion; and 
draws a picture, exceedingly well painted, of our 
going to Russia, and presenting this declaration to 
the Emperor Nicholas, telling him to look at it, 
and take care how he‘acted. The Senator asks 
-what good will result from that? Now, E never 
| dreamt of making a convert of the Emperor 
|, Nicholas to this true doctrine. But all tyrants, in 
ancient and in modern days, know, and sometimes 
feel, the force of public opmion. What prostra- 
ted Napoleon from his high position, and sent 
him to die, a prisoner and an exile, on a little isl- 
and in the great Southern ocean? The public 
opinion of the world, which he had despised and 
violated. [t is that public opinion, to which, in 
grave cases like these, we should appeal. And I 
am sorry to hear an American Senator, on the 
floor of the American Senate, casting any derision 
upon the force of that great moral agent. 

Why, sir, Lord Palmerston, in the extract I read 
iin my former speech, anticipated and answered 
i this very objection. The Senator from Tennessee 
i 18 not its author, and cannot, therefore, claim the 
merit of originality. Lord Palmerston, when in- 
terrogated on this Hungarian question in the 


if 
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House of Commons, touched this very point with 
great force. lt seems that this is not the only 
country in the world where public opinion is de- 
cred and despised. There are, also, men there 
who do not believe in its efficiency. The British . 
Secretary of State was not one of them. fnan- 
ewer to the objectiona, he said: ‘It is urged that 
there is no use in these public declarations, for 
they may be thrown back by an arbitrary Power, 
which may say, ‘ Your opinions are but opinions, 
“and you expresa them against our opinions, who 
* have large armies at our command to back them. 
* Which are strongest, opinions or armies?” Sir, 
he continues, and [ recommend the noble senti- 
ment to all who doubt the progress of the age— 
“Sir, my answer is, that opinions are stronger 
* than armies. Opinions, if they are founded in 
* truth and justice, will in the end prevail against 
* the bayonets of infantry, the fire of artillery, and 
* the charges of cavalry.’ And he adds: ‘That, 
* armed with opinion, if that opinion is pronounced 
“with trath and justice, we (the people of the 
* United States as well as the people of England] 
< are indeed strong, and in the end likely to make : 
* our opinions prevail.’ ”’ 

And I repeat the that such noble senti- 
ments, so nobly sustained in England, should en- 
counter such fierce opposition here, in this land of ; 
moral and not of physical force. Who thinks of | 
going to the Emperor Nicholas, as the gentleman 
suggests, with this declaration? The public opin- 
ion of the world, thank God, is independent of him. 
He can neither make nor unmake it. This is an - 
age of mutations and vicissitudes. Power to-day 
may become weakness to-morrow. Monarchical 
life of one hour may be terminated the next on the ; 
scaffold. The light of reason and truth may yet 
penetrate the Beotian darkness of a Russian at-, 
mosphere. This public opinion is gaining strength, 
and is moving onwards, and will bear all before it, 


like the waves of the ocean lashed into fury by a 
a ee respect him; but it had been marked out and was 


storm. 

The Senator has called up an old allusion of 
mine, made some time since, in connection with 
political offenes. The sentiment has no relation 


. enunciated in th 


to the subject before us at all, but it is apparently . 
brought forward now with the sole object of plac- : 


ing me in some unfavorable position. But it is in 
vain. The effort will fail. The ground I took is 
impregnable. I said that political offenses had lost 
that character which formerly classed them with 
theft and rebbery, and other such crimes, and I 
explained that I alluded to efforts made through 
the world to throw off the yoke of a despotic gov- 
ernment. And I named the very name which the 
Senator has just invoked, and asked if Washing- 
ton was a malefactor—if all the men, from the 
earliest to the latest patriotic effort to secure the 
blessings of freedom to the world, were vile crim- 
inals, to be classed with the very outcasts of so- 
ciety. The gentleman talks of treason, as though 
all treason, ashe would call it, every struggle of 
despairing freedom, demanded the condemnation 
of all enlightened men. Why, sir, my friend from 
Texas, (Mr. Rusx,}] who sits beside me, was 


guilty of this worst of all crimes, as he seems to | 


consider it, in the opinion of the Mexican Gov- 


ernment, by his noble conduct, which endeared . 


him to the people of the former country, and ought | 


to endear him to the people of the United Statés, 


instead of consigning him to a class of criminals. : 


If he had been taken, he would have suffered | 


that paniy, 

the natural, if not the necessary, consequence of- 
treason. But, sir, is there one Senator in this | 
chamber, who considers him guilty of an moral 
offense, or who is not glad to associate with him as . 
a high-minded, honorable patriot, citizen, and sol- 
dier? No, sir, not one. We all hold him in the . 
highest respect. I said, sir, and Í repeat, that ; 
great melioration has taken place in the opinion 
of the world upon that subject; aad this is shown : 


which the gentleman seems to think |, 


the knout, in that great prison-house w 


_country have perished beneath the snows of that 
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; hes undergone a just and merciful change in this 
|, respect, 


s to the power involved in this right of declara- 
tion, it is not necessary I should discuss it. The 
Senator from Tennessee concedes it, by supporting 
the declaratory resolution, introduced by the Sen- 


question, then, is not as to the right of declaration, | 
but as to the terms in which such declaration shall 
be made. There are great truths, great principles, | 
e proposition of the Senator feom i 
Rhode Island. No Aleritan denies them; but 
the Emperor Nicholas does not believe one word 
in such rights as these. Who will take that de- 
claration, if it passes under the notarial seal, so 


happily alluded to by the gentleman from Tennes- |; 
ill he take it, himself, to the Emperor '' 


see? 
Nicholas, that friend of the United States, and 
ask his concurrence? If that ceremony is neces- 
sary in the one case, it is necessary in the other. 
And if he is not prepared to go to war with the : 
Russian Emperor, if he should manifest his dis- 
leasure at the declaration of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, why are we bound to go to war to 


support the resolution I have introduced, should ʻi 
that august personage mark it with his displeasure? `; 


Another thing, sir; the honorable gentleman 
seems to suppose that all the sympathy attending 
this Hungarian movement is derived from the visit 
of Kossuth; that we are like so much tinder, re- 
ceiving the spark from him which has set usall in ` 
a blaze. Allow me to tell him, that more than two | 
years ago I introduced this very subject of Hun- | 


garian wrongs into the Senate, but my proposition ji 


was voted down; and I may add, that most of the | 
gentleman’s political friends—and I say it not by | 
way of r roach, for they had the same right to 
their opinions that I had to mine—were opposed | 
to the measure. I am no new convert to this dòc- ` 
trine of human rights. My course has not been ' 
directed by the arrival of Kossuth, much as ! 


taken long ago, when those flagrant outrages oc- 
cured in Hungary which have excited the repro- 
bation of the world. : 
The honorable Senator talks of the friendship of 
Russia towards this country. Well, I take it that ; 


the friendship of Russia is the friendship of the ` 


reigning Emperor, be he Peter, or Paul, or Alex- | 
der, or Nicholas. As to the attachment of the: 
people of Russia to this country, we have not the . 
slightest evidence of it, nor indeed can we have, for : 
they have no agency whatever in the direction of ' 
national affairs. The Emperor inherits the Gov- ; 
ernment, and inherits the people, and directs all 
the operations of the Empire; and be whose opin- ` 
ion of public affairs does not coincide with the : 
authorities, he who does not think, and speak, and 
act like the slave of despotism, is marched off to 
Siberia, to be taught wisdom by the discipline of 

hive 80 | 
much of the patriousm and intelligence of the 
rigorous climate. . 

The Emperor of Russia, in looking at the con- 
dition of his country, could not fail to see, that | 
there was one great rival in Europe, whose direct | 
force upon the ocean, and whose moral force upon | 
land, might be most nnfortunate for his ambitious | 
projects. He could see, too, that there was a i 
young and rising nation on the Western Continent, | 
liable, as well as himself, to be brought into col- | 


lision with England by the nature of her preten- 


: sions, at variance with free commerce throughout | 


by the change which the punishment has under- : 


one. Not long since, persons convicted of treason 
in Engiand were sentenced to be drawn and quar- : 
tered, and their bowels taken out, to the utter dis- 
grace of English legislation, and repugnant to the 
best feelings of mankind. Who thinks of such a : 


revolting punishment at this day? For many years | make thi 
not a single person has been executed either in |, justice. 


- France or England, for a political offence; and all | 
this confirms what I have said, that the subject | 


i 


| 


the world. He was just as much interested as we | 
were in the establishment of the just principles of : 
international law upon the ocean, and if he wishg | 
us success, it was not the the result of the sympa- : 
thy of feeling, but of interest, originating in 
elanom with her who modestly claims to be the 
mistress of the ocean. It was nota queston of 
friendship at all, but merely of policy. 


The Senator asks me to give him one reason |; 
' why this declaration should be made. I mightre- |! 
tort by asking him to give me one why the declar- |; 


ation that he supports should be made?—for all 
the consegences that might flow from the former. 
might also flow from the latter. But J will not 
s appeal to consistency, obvious as is its 
I will give four reasons, and very sub- 
stantial reasons, too, as they appear to me, in fa- 
vor of the course I propose to take. : 


| bea political 
i| throughout C 


is, 
|i summation takes place. 


.. Senate. 


In the first place, by this proceeding we put our 
dissent on record, that it may remain there, so that 
hereafter, under other circumstances, when we 
may be prepared to act more efficiently, no nation 
-shall be able to say that we are concluded by our 


'; acquiescence in these outrageous acts and assump- 
ator from Rhode Island, (Mr. CLarxe.}] The | 


tions, and that we have therefore no right to op- 
pose the prmapie they establish. 

In the second place, such a solemn proceeding 
will go far towards assuring the inviolability of the 
law of nations, which is the great protector of the 
weak against the strong, and the best preservative 
of peace which has yet been offered to civilization; 
: far better, to my apprehension than all the peace 
| societies, much as | respect them, which have un- 
dertaken to preserve the tranquillity of the world. 

In the third place, this declaration will speak to 
‘the struggling millions who are seeking, amid the 
oppressions of despotism, to recover that freedom 
which is their birthright. I desire they should 
know, amid the trials and sufferings which aur- 


i, round them, that across the Atlantic ocean, and 


on the new continent whose shores it washes, there 
is a great, and powerful, and free people, who 
have preceded them in these trying efforts, and 
i who sympathize with them, and who wish them 
God-speed in the career which they followed be- 
fore them. This, indeed, is not material aid: but 
still it goes to the human heart, and it will nerve 
the arm and strengthen the purpose of downtrod- 
den nations, 

And in the fourth place, I desire this declaration 
for a reason not less powerful than those I have 
enumerated: I am anxious that our influence 
should be felt among the great communities of the 
‘earth. I am anxious that our country should not 
cypher: that it should be known 
tistendom that there are twenty-five 

millions of people luoking across the ocean at Eu- 
rope, strong in powers, acquainted with their 
rights, and determined to enforce them, 

These, it seems to me, are very good reasonk 
why this measure should be adopted. F need not 
ask the Senator from Tennessee to give me his 
reasons against its adoption, for he has already 

| stated them in his speech. And, though they ap- 
i ply in principle to the measure proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island, I will not stop to ex- 
i amine the question of consistency, but will exam- 
ine the strength of their application. It is urged 
that this measure will do no good unless you sup- 
port it by force. But, sir, I say the declaration 
will do good, whatever action or non-action may 
‘follow. It will go far towards the establishment 
of a great principle, which will finally work its 
own way, and become the law of the world, ele- 
vating moral force above physical force. It is 
| objected, also, that this proceeding will lead to 
: war. Why lead to war? How is it possible that 
such a declaration of opinion must be necessarily 
followed by such a result, when we all agree that 
the country is not now in a condition for armed 
intervention, and does not intend so to act? That: 
| is a question in the future that those who are to 
| come after us must solve. 

I repeat, sir, what I said on a former occasion, 
| that at the bottom of this opposition is another 
| distrust of the wisdom and discretion of the Amer- 
i ican people to conduct their own affairs in their 
i own way. Nobody believes that this Senate and 
! House of Representatives can declare war. I do 
i not mean constitutionally, but I mean they would 
i not dare to declare war unless such a méasure 
| were supported by a great majority of the Ameri- 
ican people. For myself, sir, I sincerely wish that 
| this country may remain at peace till human gov- 
‘ernments are superseded by the government of 
Him whose reign will never end. But human na- 
ture must essentially change before such a con- 
But I repeat, that no 
‘ war will ever be declared in this country which is 
| not required and directed by the people. That is 
my view of the energy of public opinion in this 
country, and I have mistaken the character of my 
countrymen if the result does not prove its correct- 
ness. 


i Itis also objected that such a course is at vari- 


ance with the traditions of our policy, and with 
the sentiments of Washington and of Jefferson. 
Now, sir, l am not going over all this matter 
again. I have had my share of it. 1 said before, 
that both of those eminent men were opposed to 


3 3% Ena = 


* artificial ties,” avid to entangling alliances;’’ i 
and so, sir, are we all, We want no such bonds j 
of connection whieh would inevitably involve us 

in the collisions of European politics But what | 
has that to do with the subject beforeus? How is ` 
this.declaration to be necessarily followed by war, , 
when we alt anite tm opposing such a measure? 
This is neither an artificial tie, nor an entangling | 
alliance. It is neither tie nor alliance of any kind, 
and its adoption would no more render it neces- | 
sary for us to interfere in the affairs of Europe | 
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things must always have its just weight, and pro- 
duce more or less effect upon the course of the 
nation. Well, sir, the moment this is conceded, 
what measures weshall adopt, under given circum- 
stances, becomes a question of expediency, to be 
judged of by those who are responsible for the 
direction of public affairs. Isay,and I havealways 
suid and thought, that the course of Washington, 
during his administration, was a wise and just one, 


ilous crisis in a manner which will ever command 


; and that he conducted our country through a per- |: 


|! 
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i! provide, 
the ocean, as it was swept forty years ago,and b 
‘ which act the two great belligerent pow 
' fied the lust of lucre at the expense of 
; ahd principles. 
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of pretensions cf a similar nature; we shall have 
impressment and all the machinery which inge- 
principle, can 
to sweep our commerce from the face of 


ers grati- 
character 


hat we have todo is not to dispute about 
“ entangling alliances” and ‘artificial ties;” we 


j: all denounce them; but to place ourselves in a con- 


than in the affairs of Madagascar or of China. : the national gratitude, and which was the first and |: 


Such a consequence is entirely gratuitous, unsup- 
ported by one solitary just reason. 1 confess m 
surprise at the pertinacity with which this view is 
urged and repeated, With respect to Mr. Jeffer- | 
son’s opinions, he is the best commentator upon | 
them, and I hold in my hand a letter of his to 
President Monroe, dated June 12; 1823, which | 


effectually rebukes’ this attempt to enlist him ` 


among those who are indifferent to human rights. : 
I will read an extract from it: 


& And on the question yoi prapose, whether we can, ih 
any form, take a bolder attitude than formerly in favor of i 
liberty, I can give yon but common-place ideas. They | 
will be but the widaw’s mite, and offered only because re- 
quested. The matter which now embroils Europe, the prè- 
sumption of dictating to an independent nation, the form 
of its Gavernment, i3 so arrogant, s» atrocious, that indig- ` 
nation, as well as moral sentiment, enlists all our partial- 
ities and prayers in favor of que, and our equal execrations 


against the other. I do not know, indeed, whether all na- if 
tions do not owe to one another a bold and open declaration 'i erences the character or th 
| ton more than I do. 


of their sympathies with the one party and their detestation 
of the conduct of the other. But further than this we are | 
not bound to go; and indeed, for the sake of the world, we | 
ought not to increase the jealousies, or draw on ourselves 
the power of the formidable Confederacy.”’ (4th vol. Jeffer- 
son’s works, page 366. Letter to the President, June 11, |: 
1823. ) i | 

Here, sir, we have the views of Mr. Jefferson |! 
ag expounded by himself. His own commentary 
upon his own principles. We know, what indeed | 
was evident enough before, that when he spoke of 
“entangling alliances,” he meant entangling alli- | 


ances, and did not mean to deny the right to take | 
our share in the assertion and maintenance of the ‘| 
law of nations; and least of all, lest between her i 
and Japan, some sovereign, great or small, might i 
be offended at Republican presumption, i 

But, sir, I have another extract from his works, | 
not less significant nor useful at. the present junc- 
ture. Itis to be found in the 264th page of the | 
{h vol. of his works, and is in these words: | 
— & And the less we have to do with the amities and enmi- li 
ties of Europe the better. Not in our day, but at no distant. 
day, we may shake a rod over the heads of all, which will 
make the stoutest of themn'tremble.”? 

Now, sir, here is high confirmation of the ground . 
I have taken. T contended for two main points, ; 
first, that we had a right’ to declare our opinions | 


upon great questions of public law; and, second, | be rejected. 
that we were not obliged, neither by duty nor by || 


honor, to support such a declaration by war, but | 


that the time might come, would come, indeed, I .; 


said, when we might act efficaciously—when, as || 
Mr. Jefferson expresses it, we may shake a rod 
at which the stoutest would tremble. ` 

Now, sir, allow me to say that | have irretriev- 
ably passed into the category of ‘old fogyism;” 
but iti should show any lingering attachment to 
the progress of the age, such as I have heretofore 
felt, but which may now be considered incompati- 
ble with this new relation, I must take refuge be- ` 
hind the shield of that illustrious ‘old fogey,” 
Mr. Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of | 
Independence, the patriot, the scholar, and the > 
statesman, and the Chief Magistrate of the Repub- 
lic, second. only in the affections of the American 
people to the first and greatest of our Presidents— 
the Father of his Country. That patriarch of the . 
Democratic faith, at the extremity of a long life, ` 
preserved all that attachment to human rights and 
freedom which had marked his earlier career, with ` 
a heartas warm with hope, as bright, and with con- 
victions as strong, as the most energetic, efficient, 
care-for-nothing, stop-at-nothing, dare-everything 
young fogey of our day, whe at the advanced age 
of twenty-one, ripe in experience as in years, ` 
surveys complacently the whole field of life, and © 
feels himself prepared to grapple with all its duties, 
and to come off triumphantly, 

The Senator from "Penbsasee: in speaking of the . 
policy of Washington, comes at length to the con- 
clusion that it was not and ought not to have ` 
been an inflexible one; that the existing state of 


| 


i 


“us out of war. 
; of the present Constitution, we had two 
-of them was happily short, in conseq 


- bein 


' duty and ho 


great step towards that proud eminence which this :. 


glorious Confederation has now attained. 

The Senator from New Jersey 
who is not now in his seat, referr 
mation of neutrality, one of the prominent meas- 
ures of Washington’s administration. He praised 


Me Micuer,] 
to the procla- `` 


dition to fight efficiently the battle of freedom and 
of honor, should we be driven to the last resort of 
nations. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, 
I know it is late, but if the Senate will accord me 


| ten. or fifteen minutes to reply to the distinguished 


it, as it deserves to be praised, for its justice and `: 


wisdom. 
of it as the great political act of the age—a new 


|| discovery m international intercommunication—as 


though such a proclamation had not been known 
before; when in fact such a declaration wés a com- 


But he went far beyond that; he spoke - 


mon procedure when a Government desired that ` 
ite subjects or citizens should not commit its in- © 
terests by taking part in a contest between two `: 


belligerent powers. Nothing is gained by taking 


extravagant views of any subject. Truth is the | 


best tribute to be rendered to merit. No man rev- 
e services of Washing- 
His was the brighter name, 
his the noblest deeds, his the purest patriotism 


ji ever laid upon the altar of a country; and he 
i stands proudly forward upon the canvas of his- 


tory the pfominent figure to attract the attention 


jı and to excite the admiration of all succeeding gen- 


erations. And when the American people, in ages 
to come, make their pilgrimage, as they will make 
it, to Mount Vernon, and lay their hands upon 
the lowly tomb, may they strive to emulate the 
virtues, while they bless the memory, of Washing- 


The honorable Senator from Tennessee referred 
as I thought, with a good deal of 
the refusal of General Washin 
formal, official application to the 


it ton. 


$ 
E A to 
ton to make a 

mperor of Ger- 


' many for the release of Lafayette from the prison ` 


of Olmutz. He seems to consider that course as 
a decisive rebuke of the declaration which I have 


‘ 


presented. Why, sir, I cannot, for the life of me, || 


perceive what connection this incident can have 
with the subject before us. 


General Washington | 


did not desire to ask an official favor of a haughty : 


Government. He did not wish to commit the 
dignity of this country by such a méasure, 
demand which he had reason to anticipate would 
But what has all this refusal to ask 


it follo 

rinciple of the law of nations, interesting to the 
overs of freedom in all time to come? The mis- 
take which the honorable gentleman made in this 
branch of the subject is very apparent. He does 
not distinguish between the propriety of asking a 
favor of another Government and the right to 


"i claim all our privileges as a coequal Power of the 


world. 

But though the policy of General Washington 
was the wisest and best in the circumstances fn 
which our tage! Od placed, still it did not keep 

ithin the first twenty-five years 
wars; one 
uence of a 
Srtunate change in the internal politics of France; 
the other was the severest contest in which we 


_ have ever been engaged, brought on by a series of 


the most wanton and outrageous attacks ever made 


bya. 


by cupidity and power upon an independent na- ` 
tion since civil society was organized. The col- | 


league of the honorable Senator 


as we may, 


no Chinese policy of isolation, nothing 
short of un 


qualified submission will keep us from 


whic 


the Powers of Europe may be engaged. 
Let us 


be up and ready to take that part which 
nor dictate. 

and Milan decrees, may 
their appearance. But 


drawn into the first great maritime war in ` 


i name of my friend from Hlinois, [Mr. Doveras 
| against the 


Senator from Michigan, I will not ask more. I 
am very happy that my speech has at least had 
the effect-of giving the Senator from Michigan an 


; Opportunity of explaining himself. He tells us 


that he is one of the school known as “old 
fogies,’’ and that it would be very strange that he 
should be found advocating these new doctrines 
of progress. As to the party relations that the 
distinguished gentleman occupies towards his 
friends and his country, I havenota word to say. 
I hope never to find myself disposed to bring that 


i question into debate here. I had certainly no 
; design to assail the gentleman in an 


y party view 
whatever. But when he tells us he is an “old 
fogy,” and is yet found ni under the banner 


of these new doctrines, I think [ might be induced, 


‘from considerations of justice, to protest, in the 


5) 


position that the Senator occupies. 
[Laughter.] If he is an ‘* old fogy,” I hold that 
he has no right to be wearing the clothes that my 
friend, the Senator from Wlinois, is entitled to 
wear. If he isan “old fogy,” and belongs to the 
school that adheres to the ancient doctrines and 
practices.of the days of Noah, he has no right to 
get up and warn Senators, and conjure them, by 
the pains and penalties of ostracism, to fali down 
and worship his new guds, and vote land here and 
land there, and for intervention here and interven- 
tion there. [Renewed langhter.] Now, that be- 


; longs to the Senator from Illinois, and it cannot 
. have more than one father. Speaking of General 


Washington, the Senator says I do not under- 
stand that illustrious man. I know, and I am 
not ashamed to avow, that there is a vast dispar- 
ity between the distinguished Senator and myself. 
I almost feel ashamed to come in conflict with one 
so distinguished; and if 1 was fighting on my own 
hook, I would eschew the contest; but when I 


i come here to speak for those who havesent me here, 
a favor to do with the assertion of aright? Be- | 
eause General Washington declined to become an | 
intercessor with the Austrian Government, does ;j 
w, therefore, that he would yield a great ` 


I shall dare to speak, though it be in the presence 
of the loftiest spirit that was ever honored with a 
seat in this Senate. I speak not for myself, but 
for my constituents. It may be that I do not un- 
derstand the words of Washington. If I do not, 
it is because I have not intellect enough to under- 
stand them; for next to the Revelation of the God 
of Heaven, the doctrines, precepts, practices, and 
morals of Washington form the book by which 
I swear. 

I defy the Senator, with all his learning, with 
all his astuieness, with all his special pleading, to 
evade the issue: which I make—that General 
Washington declared a principle in his Farewell 
Address, and that he fortifies it inthe letter which 


; 1 have read, by declaring distinctly and positively 


: from 


(Mr. Bett] was | 
` perfectly right the other day when he said that, do -` 


that as an officer of the Government he could not 
and would not interfere even in behalf of the 
friend of his bosom and companion-in-armas, Lafay- 
ette, though as a private citizen he would. That 
is the point which I make, and I defy the Senator 
ichigan, or any living man, to evade it. 
Itis plain. He that runs ey read. 

The Senator. says, that talk of it as we may, 
there is a state of things coming up that must and 
will involve us in war; and he alludes to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, [Mr. BeLL.] Ido not know 


` what the opinions of my colleague may be upon 


Orders in council, Berlin «hi » , 
not again, in name, make |: with a declaration that he will not s 
we shall have abundance |) and fight it out if necessary. I know he never 


that subject; but whatever they are, one thing I 
undertake to say, that when the time comes that 
he feels that the honor of- his country requires 
him to speak or act, he will never aceompany it 
tand up to it 


tremity. If he does not, he is no Tennessean, 
which I know him to be. 

The Senator from Michigan says that, in regard 
to the resolation for the payment of the expenses 
incurred by the entertainment of Kossuth, I did 
him injustice. I should be very sorry to do him 
or any other Senator injustice. I distinctly stated 
that l did not impute motives to him or to any 
other honorable Senator. I stated a fact; the rec- 
ords show that fact. I did not hear until to-day 
that that resolution wae opposed on constitutional 

nds, I accepted the explanation which the 
Senator gave, and that it seems to me should have 
been sufficient. I reaffirm the fact, and I reassert 
that in the absence of constitutional objection, the 
Senator from Michigan ought to have voted for 
the resolution. He helped to bring Kossuth here 
by his vote. He assisted in receiving him as one 
of the representatives of this body. He consigned 
him to his quarters; and when the time came that 
the money had to be paid or the Government dis- 
honored, unless there was constitutional difficulty 
in the way, the Senator ought to have voted for 
paying the mon 

Mr. CASS. 
of fact. 

Mr. JONES. If he had constitutional difficul- 
ties I bow to them. 

Mr. CASS. I did not receive Kossuth. 

Mr. JONES. Was not the Senator a member 
of the committee? 

Mr. CASS. I was; but I was not present at 
the reception of Kossuth. 

Mr. JONES. Then the Senator was deficient 
in performing his duty. 

Mr. CASS. The resolution did not require me 
to be there. It was a voluntary act on the part 
of the other two gentlemen of the committee. I 
was busy at the time. 

Mr. JONES. In the debate ón this question it 
was stated by a member of the committee that 
they had received him. He did not say whether : 
all the committee were present; but the Senator 
from New York stated distinctly to the Senate, 
that the committee had received Kossuth and con- 
veyed him to Brown’s hotel, there to be enter- 
tained. 1 do not know whether all the committee 
were present or not, and I do not care. 

Mr. SEWARD. It is due to the honorable 
and distinguished Senator from Michigan that I 
should state that the arrangements for the recep- 
tion of Kossuth were made by the chairman of 
the committee (Mr. Sutecps] and myself; and ' 
that the honorable and distinguished Senator from 
Michigan did not attend us in making the arrange- : 
ments, nor in receiving Kossuth, nor in taking | 
leave of him. These duties were performed by 
us, he being excused from attending on account 
of his age, dignity, and position. 

Mr. JON ES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, it 

st resolves itself into this: The Senator from 

ichigan, on the committee, from his age, dignity, 
and position, was excused from attending b the 
others. It seems that he was not there; I did 
not know it; and if the Senator had not mani- 
fested more alles than I thought my remarks 
called for, I should not have responded. I am 
sorry he was not present on that occasion. I hope 
he will not be absent on some other occasions here- | 
after. I alluded to the phrase ‘‘deep concern,” 
used in his resolution, and 1 pave it all the expla- 
nation which he can possibly claim under his 
speech; and I stated distinctly that my objection © 
to the term was its equivocal import, that it was .; 
left to the construction of every gentleman, ac- 
cording to his whim or caprice, to interpret it as- 
he pleased. That was my objection. Nothing | 
more. Now, does the Senator attempt to give any ` 
Wed explanation? It stands just where he first .. 
eft it. 


ae 
he Senator is mistaken in a point 


But the honorable Senator quotes from the speech |. g 


of Lord Palmerston to prove that England coin- ` 
cides with us on this t question. Why, does | 
fot that distinguishéd Séfiator-know that the very ii 


_it is when we are suffering. 
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e policy of the Government of Eng- 
land? Why, it is manifest to all, that England 
does not mean to take the position to which some 
haveassigned her. Then, whereare weleft? To 
fight the battles solitary and alone. England can 
have no relations of alliance with usin sucha cause. 
We can anticipate no participation in it from the 
Goyernment of England. 

The Senator says that I do him injustice when 
I talk about sympathy being delayed so long. 
Why, I am sure he could not have listened to my 
speech, for I applied not one single, solitary re- 
mark of that to him. My remarks on that subject 
were applied alone to the Senator from New York; ' 
for, although a very young man, and certainly 
very unaccustomed to conflicts of this sort, par- ` 
ticularly with one so distinguished as the Senator 
from Michigan, I have learned one thing, never to 


: make an assault, unless 1 know that I can back it. . 


I know very well that that Senator has offered the 
resolution to which he refers. I have read it, and 
I have read his speech on the subject, and I am , 
very happy that the Senator has given me an op- 
rtunity to speak of that resolution. It was not 
irected in favor of Hungary against Russia, but 
“was simply a resolution of inquiry to know whether 
it was not proper and expedient to discontinue our 
diplomatic relations with Austria. Then we heard . 
very little of that boundless sympathy that seems 
to fill and heave the bosoms of Senators. Now, 
he inveighs strongiy against Austria, and he did 
at that time, but that was after the conflict had 
ended. The time for the struggle had pagsed away. 
When the mighty struggle was going on; while : 
Hungary was bleeding at every pore; when she ' 
was oppressed in all her borders; and when the | 
hordes were upon her, why was not that voice 
heard then? To come afterwards and offer a res- 
olution to discontinue diplomatic relations with 
Austria was a very poor consolation to Hungary, 
when she had fought and bled, and was then in 
chains and suffering. If sympathy avails anything ` 
If succor is to be | 
tendered, let it come when we are fighting, and not . 
when we have fallen. That is the point I make. 
I did not say one word on that subject in rela- | 
tion to the Senator from Michigan. y remarks ' 


i: in relation to it were addressed to the Senator from `: 


New York. But he says thereare several reasons | 
why we should adopt his resolution, and the pro- : 
test which it contains. What are they? I will. 
not detain the Senate by reeiting themall. I wish | 
I had time to investigate them very briefly. He 
says he wants our protest on record. Well, sup- | 
ose you put it on record, what does it amount to? 
hat use is there of any protest unless you mean , 
to enforce it? Why do you protest? Itisin order 
that you may have the legal remedies, or the reme- 
dies that power may secure to you; and yet the | 
Senator wants to put a protest on record, and at the 
same time a declaration that it does not amount 
to anything—that he does not mean to fight it out. 
If you do not mean to stand up to it, you had 


` better say nothing about it, and not put it upon | 


record, to stand there as a monument of shame, ' 


` when trodden under foot and despised by all the ‘ 


nations of the earth, to stand a mockery on record , 
to teach us that the days of our degeneracy have | 
commenced. Why put it there unless you mean - 
to maintain and defend it? If you mean to say . 
it, and to stand up to it, then I will hear you. 
The Senator wishes to see the inviolability of © 
the law of nations auetained. He wishes to make : 
a proclamation, I suppose, to all the ends of the 
earth, and that is to be the inviolability of the laW | 
of nations. Well, if that Senator, or this Senate, | 
or this Government has the power to make. such | 
a proclamation, and it would be regarded and | 
obeyed by other nations, I might be willing to 
agree to it; but where do we learn that an edict, | 
proclamation, or protest, issuing from this Gov- 
ernment, great, mighty, and powerful as it is,and | 
as I hope it may continue to be, would establish | 
the inviolability of the law of nations, 
But the Senator says that if it does no other 
ood, it will strengthen the purposes of the friends 
of freedom in other nations. God knows that if 


I could strengthen the heart of one.solitary votary 
of liberty throughout the world, I would Badly | 


to Jowa—Mr. Underwood. 
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liberty ilrougkont the world. 


something tostop me. I go for liberty, but I go 
for that sort of liberty which the Constitution rec- 
ognizes, and when a broad sweep is made for lib- 
. erty throughout the world, and for free and perfect 
‘equality, | enter a protest just there—a protest 
which I shall maintain, at all hazarda and to the 
last extremity, if forced upon me. 
I can assure the Senator from Michigan that it 
was not my purpose to have assailed him unjustly. 
' I simply desired to do him justice, and for aught 
I can tell that is the very last thing he wants to be 
done. That was my urpose—nothing more, I 
have not set down aught in malice, nor aught ex- 
tenuated. | meapt no personal unkjndnegs or dis- 
respect to anybody. I meant to speak plainly, 
frankly, and hatlessly, as I shall ever do, ac- 
knowledging my proper responsibilities to myself 
_as a gentleman, to you as the presiding officer, and 
to every Senator, with whom I hope to entertain 
relations of personal kindnessand respect, When 
_ the time comes that I shall beashamed or afraid to 
declare my sentiments here, when I believe those 
sentiments to be conducive to the public interesta, 
' I shall throw down the commission with which 
‘ have been honored, and leave this seat to be filled 
‘ by some more honorable person. 
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SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, l 


In tHE Senate, March 8, 1852. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill grant- 


. ing the right of way and making a grant of land to the State 


of lowa in aid of the construction of certain railroads in 
said State. ; a, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD said: I had hoped, Mr. 
President, that it. would not be necessary for me to 
say anything, more to the Sensi Upan this bill. J 
knew very well, in offeryiZ ‘the important propo- 
| sition which I had the honor to subrhit tó the coh- 
| sideration of the Senate, that, owing to the divers- 
‘ity of the human intellect—owing to the different 
i circumstances by which Senators are surrounded 
iin their different localities—there would be neces- 
„sarily imbodied a set of principles and views which 
would combat my amendment from beginning to 
‘end. I expected that, and was prepared to méét 
| it; but I did not look for any argumentum ad homi- 
| nem, founded upon. my conduct as a member of 
| the. House of 
unprepared for that. 


epresentatives, ahd 1 was wholly 
ersonal assault which the 
' gentleman from Lowa [Mr. Dover hough roper 
ito make upon me. J feel_myself bound, after his 
‘remarks, to detain the Senate as short a time as 
_possible in repelling the charges made against me. 
The relations between that gentleman and myself” 
for some ten or fifteen years as members of. this 
and the other branch of Congress, were such that 
l'IT had no reason to apprehend anything like a 
| manifestation of personal unkindness towards me; 
and I am sure, from his own disavowal made in 
the progress of his speech, that his severest re- 
marks were no more than those political gladia- 
torial thrusts which we all too often indulge in. 
As his accusations will doubtless be printed and 
published, it is my duty to put upon record bere 
my reply and my vindication. 


i 
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His attack consisted in the first place, as I un- jl precisely the same in its features, to pass, and to 
derstood it, of a charge of partiality; in the || offer this tremendous amendment of his to ours. | 
second place, of a charge of hostility; and, in the! But I never made any insinuation about the North | 
third place, he spoke of burning in effigy, as if || or South, nor would anything of that sort attach i 
that ought to be the reward of this partiality and ` to the Senator. 
hostility on my part. Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know that the words ' 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. Mr. President, the gentle- |! North and South were not mentioned by the Sen- |; 
man will excuse me for interrupting him. I was not | ator; but can there be any foundation upon which i 

resent when my colleague made the remark about ` the partiality imputed can stand, unless it be the |' 
Danie in effigy, but he afterwards told what the sections which we represent? In endeavoring to 
purport of it was. He said it was in reference to , fathom the thoughts in the mind of the gentleman 
myself entirely—that I had been burnt in effigy , which induced him to prefer the charge, I found ` 
because I had once, as a delegate in Congress, ' nothing in my soundings on which the charge j; 
procured a grant for the Territory of Wisconsin . could rest, bui the localities which we occupy and ` 
similar to the one now before us—a grant of alter- | the sympathies which may be presumed to result ; 
nate sections of land in a bill like this, providing | therefrom. 1 can conceive no other basis for it |’ 
that thealternate reserved sections should he raised | than that. A : 
to $2 50 peracre, instead of $1 25. My colleague’s Now, during the last Congress, I permitted the i 
remark was direeted entirely to me, and not to the Illinois bill tò pass, granting millions of acres to ` 
Senator from Kentucky. ;, that State, without offering this amendment. I 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I under- | probably permitted various other bills, making 
stood it thoroughly. 1 know the gentleman from j similar grants of land, to pass without offering 
Iowa made no direct allegation that I ought to be || any amendment to provide for the old States. 
burnt in effigy. I know that he professed his | Would there not have been just as much reason to 
friendship towards me, and I reciprocate it. But || charge me with partiality for allowing the Hlinois ‘: 
when he spoke of other gentlemen being burnt in ' bill to pass during last Congress without amend- ; 
effigy for their political conduct, when he spoke of ` ing it, as in allowing a Southern bill to pass this 


| 
{i 
ți 
i 


| resided near or upon it. 


: based. 


'i fore the House a 
' Treasu 
: sioner 


this in connection with my partiality and hostility, 
it very naturally came into my mind that the 
motives and actions attributed to me did, in his | 
estimation, deserve the same fate. j 
Mr. DODGE, of lowa. I know the Senator from | 
Kentucky desires to be right in all this matter. 1 | 

wish to disclaim, then, in its broadest extent, b 
implication or otherwise, any such design or inti- | 
mation upon my part, even the most distant. My 
remark had reference entirely to my colleague and 
myself, and the attitude in which we stood to those 
for whom we act, growing out of this measure. 
There was not the least intimation of the sort in- 
tended towards the Senator from Kentucky, or 

anybody else besides my colleague and myself. 
r. UNDERWOOD. Iam sure the gentleman 


from lowa did not intend to wound my feelings. |i 
The friendly relations which have subsisted be- `; 
ears, in this and || 


tween him and me for so many ye x 
the other branch of Congress, forbid any suspicion | 
that he could have intended to insult me. I only 


his speech may present it to the public in such 
manner as to imply that burning in effigy would 
be an adequate punishment for the course which 
Thad heretofore pursued, and was still manifesting, 
towards the new States. 


drop the su 


bj 
attention to it. 


Now, in regard to partiality: Upon what does | 


that rest? Simply upon the ground that 1 suffered 
a railroad bill for the benefit of one of the Southern 


my amendment. I have already given a very 
brief explanation of that matter to the Senate. T 
wish to state it again. I had not my amendment 
„prepared at the time that bill came up for consider- 
ation. I had intimated to the members of the 
Land Committee that I should, in the progress of 
the session, endeavor to secure some portion of the 
public domain for the old States; but I submitted 
to their consideration no distinct proposition to that 
effect, That is admitted. Nor was I prepared to 
zubmit it to the Senate by way of amendment at 
the time the Southern bill passe 
edge. But, sir, I disavow entirely any hostility | 
to the North or any partiality to the South, in 
reference to the particular bill which was permitted 


| slaveholding State—to show that, not having op- 


-States. J had no expectation of receiving a par- 
ticle of support from that committee to any prop- | 
osition like mine; and I am still without hope, 


|; subject; besides, the Land Committee had reported 
notice the matter because of the possibility that | 


‘made the model for all others granting lands to | 
But, sir, under the decla- |; 


ration of my friend—for so [ regard him—I will ‘i 
ject altogether, and pay no further | 
ji 


} || terests of the land States generally; and he has 
States to pass, without attempting to attach to it | 


| cussions at this time.) This resolution was in- | 
- That I acknowl- || 


session without offering an amendment? Precisely 
the same. I refer to the passage of the hill during 
the last session for the benefit of llinois—a non- 


posed or obstructed its passage in any manner 
whatever, I could not have been influenced by 
those sectional feelings which alone can constitute 


the least foundation for the charge of partiality. || 


Sir, I did not bring my amendment before the 
Committee on Public Lands, and there are good 
reasons why I did not. Two of the gentlemen 
upon that committee have already expressed their 
opinions diametrically opposed to it. Three of 
the members of that committee represent new land 


unless the Senate shall perceive justice and reason 
in it, and vote for it. Therefore I did not consult 
with the members of the Land Committee upon the 


this bill for the benefit of Iowa to the Senate before 
my amendment was prepared. This bill was 


new States for railroads, I resolved ‘to offer my 
amendment to the first bill giving lands to any 
State that should come up for consideration after 
it was prepared, This statement of facts, 1 hope, 
will vindicate me from anything like partiality. 
The next charge which the Senator has thought | 


roper to make against me, is that of downright 
ostility to the interests of his State, and the in- 


gone back to the Journals of 1838, when he and I 
were members of the House of Representatives, 
for the purpose of adducing evidence to prove it. 
I beg leave to detain the Senate a short time upon 
that subject. At an early period in the session of 
1838, Mr. Slade, of Vermont, in the House of 
Representatives, introduced a resolution which I 
beg leave to read to the Senate, (and these matters 
of history relating to the public lands, which I | 
intend now to communicate, ought to be known, 


and should receive some consideration in our dis- | 


troduced on the 18th of December, 1838, a few | 
days after the commencement of the session, and ` 


: is as follows: 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury he directed |, 


to pass without objection; and J hope that the gen- |@0 lay before this House a statement, showing the number “ 
tleman from Iowa feels no sentiment of that sort |: f acres of the public lands, which have been purchased ‘: 
in hia own bosom, which induces the suggestion i; under laws granting the right of preémption, distinguishin | 


|: 
S 2 : the several laws under which, and > S l 
that T permitted the Southern bill to pass without | T. pre based have boer bades an 


at l | ‘erritories in which, such purchases have been made; and ° 
objection, and have attached my amendment to the ji that he also be directed to communicate any information | 
Northern bill. i 


ʻi which may be in the possesion of his Department. much- | 
. : ;! ing any associations which may have been formed y in- 
accor of Iowa. Mr. Pr esident, if the ;, truders upon public lands, for the purpose of adjusting their 
will permit me to interrupt him, I will _; felative rights and occupancy, and putting down competi- 
say that { never mentioned the word Southern H 


tion in the public sales of the lands,?* &e. 
or Northern when I made the allusion. Those j; 


I Now, sir, I well remember the stories, or truths, 
were not words that Entered into my speech upon i: call them which you please, which were in circu- |. 
the bill. I made no intimation of that sort. Idid i 


c sort, |; Jation prior to the meeting of that Congress, Itii 
charge, as though [ thought it was unkind in him, | was said to be a common practice for associations ` 
my associate upon the committee—he being the |, to be formed to attend the sales of the public lands, | 
author, as it were, of the bill, having dotted every | | 


8 n when exposed at auction, and to prevent any per- | 
i and crossed every t—to allow a bill of that sort, |] son bidding for the tract offered, except those who || 


ii 
H 
i 
| 
H 
i 
| 


l 


These associations 
threatened the lives of bidders, in order to sup- 
press competition. I well recollect an anecdote 
circulated at the time. A gentleman, whose name 
I could repeat if I deemed it proper, wishing to 
purchase public lands, attended a sale where one 
of those fraudulent associations had been formed 3 
just before the sale commenced, he mounted a 
lock, addressed the multitude, and told them that 
he intended to bid for what land he pleased, and 
if he was to die for it, if they inter ded to make 
war against him and other bidders situated as he 
was, he thought the battle had better be fought be- 
fore the sale opened, and dared them to commence. 
These were the statements in circulation at that 
time, upon which Mr. Slade’s resolution was 
It is not worth while to read when that 
resolution was adopted 
On the 5th of April, 1838, the Speaker laid be- 
kuer from the Secretary of the 
, transmitting a report from the Commis- 
ofthe Land Office, givingal! the information 
called for by the House, in Mr. Slade’s resolution. 


` Here is the report. So far as respects the latter 


portion of the resolution, it appears that the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Woodbury, addressed a letter to Mr. 
James Whitcomb, the Commissioner of Public 


' Lands, and obtained the information from him 


which he sent to the House of Representatives. 
It is as follows: i 


“ So far as respects the latter portion of the resolution, 
directing the communication of ‘any information in pos- 
‘session of the Department, touching any association which 
‘inay have been formed by intruders upon the public lands, 
‘for the purpose of adjusting their relative rights of occu- 
‘pancy and putting down competition at the public sales of 
‘said lands,’ I have the honor to state that it is not known 
that any such information exists upon the files of this office 
other than what has been heretofore communicated to Con- 
gress in reply to former calls. It is recollected, however, 
that, since the date of those reports to Congress, rumors 
have reached this office, and “two or three newspaper 
accounts were forwarded from unknown sources, respect- 
ing voluntary associations among settlers with a view to 
secure their respective settlements when public sales take 
place. One of these instances was in the northeast rec- 
tion of Indiana, and one or two of the instances it refers to 
related to settlers in Michigan; and the newspapers were 
not placed on the letter files, and cannot now be found.” 


So you see that the information, contained in 
the papers in regard to these combinations and 
associations, was not preserved in the Department; 
and of course nothing was communicated in an- 
swer to the call, further than to state that such 
popen had been transmitted, but had not been 

led. 

That was the condition of things at the com- 


; mencement of Congress in December, 1838; and 


during that session the preëmption bill came up 
for consideration, and my votes and my conduct 
in reference to that bill is, I suppose, the basis 
upon which this charge of hostility is made against 
me. Now let me call your attention to the facts. 
I read from tke Journal: 


‘The question recurred, that the House do agree to the 
third amendment, reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House, to wit: 

“s Norshall the benefit of this act extend to any person 
‘who has before availed himself of a preémption right to 
‘the entry of any public lands, and acquired title thereto 
€ by reason of such entry.’ ”? 


ad been acquired, and selected the best bottom 
land he could find, or the best site for a town, or 
the best situation for a ferry; as soon as he got his 
preëmption he sold out at a great profit, and then 
went into the wilderness and made anothe* selec- 
tion, obtained another preémption, and again sold 
out; and thus preémption after preémption was 
obtained and sold. Here was an amendment in- 
tended to confine him to one preémption, and say 
to him, ‘* After you have invaded the wilderness, 
selected your home, built your log-cabin, ‘made 
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your improvements, you must remain there, be- 
come a g citizen, work your farm, and the 


Government will give you aid and assistance.” 


But this did not satisfy those gentlemen who rep- ' 
resented the land States in thatday. They were 
in favor of your speculating preémptioners, those 
who would go on and obtain preémption after pre- 
emption, and sell them as fast as they could, and 
keep up this game without end. I was against 
that state of things; I wished to put a stop to it, | 
but I could not do it. I am glad to say that the 
act of 1841 did arrest this speculating preémption 
system, for opposing which, in 1838, i am now ar- 
raigned as an enemy to the new States. My pol- 
icy improved the lande, settled them, and made 
farms upon them, instead of allowing these specu- 
lating presmptioners to abandon their settlements 
and roam over the wilderness, multiplying their 
claims and making sales of them, very often to 
other speculators, who purchased, not to improve, 
but to sell again at higher prices. 

I have, in the Journal before me, a series of | 
measures in respect to the public lands, which, in ` 
the session of 1338, I proposed. I am in the habit, | 
upon most occasions, of placing myself upon the 
record, and the world is at liberty to look, see, 
read, and publish all that I have said or done. 
After various ajepe to amend, l proposed 
to dispose of the bill in the following manner. I 
read from the Journal: 

c A motion was made by Mr. Unperwoon that the said 
Dill he referred to a select committee, to be coinposed of one 
member from each State, with instructions to report a bill 
repealing al! laws which direct the sales of the public lands, 
or any part thereof, at public auction, and to graduate the 


price of the pnblic lands in such manner a: the committee | 
may deem reasonable.” 

As I am reading, I beg leave to comment as I 
goalong. The information which we then had— 
aod that information will be verified by looking at . 
the report of the sales—was, that the public auc- 
tion system was nothing but a farce. The finest . 
lands in the best locations could not be sold, in 
general, for more than the minimum price, owing 
to the associations and combinations to which I 
have alluded. If you will look at the reports 
made by the Commissioner of Public Lands, you 
will find that the facts upon record justify the: 


‘ scramble for 


statement I make, and upon which I acted at the ` 


time I proposed to recommit the bill with instruc- | 


tions. 1 therefore proposed to abolish the auction 
system, and in lieu of it to adopt a system of grad- 
uation My design was, to require higher prices 
than the present minimum for the lands sold dur- 
ing some years first after they were brought into 
market; and to reduce the price every succeeding , 
iod of five or ten years, until prices were re- 
duced to fifty cents per acre. It was useless to 
expect that lands would bring their value at pub- ` 
lic auction, when bidders were deterred by asso- 
ciations threatening their lives. I then go on to ' 
say: 
ner as 
ent prices for the public lands, having respect to the period , 
of time they may remain unsold after being brought into | 
market.” | 

I believe I told the Committee on Public Lands | 
dnring the present session, that I was in favor of a 
just graduation system. I have now read my ` 
proposition to that effect, submitted to the House 
some fourteen years since. I then go on: 

“And iding for a distribution of the net proceeds of 
the sales ofthe public jande, or the lands themselves, ammg 
the several States, according to their Federal numbers.” 

Thus, the Senate perceives that my amendment 
offered to the Iowa bill is not a new principle with 
me. So far as I know, I am the first man in 
either branch of Congress that proposed this 
method of distribution. At all events, it preceded, 
by some three years, the act of 1841, making the 
distribution or depositsamong the States. No doubt 
others had thought of it; had talked about it. I 
believe it was suggested in one of General Jack- 
s0n’s messager, that it was the proper course, 
after the public debt was paid. 
however, for the idea, or for having made the 


uate the price of the public lands in such man- 
e committee may deem reasonable ; fixing differ- 


i fide settler a rig 
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f . P 
j! tler. I went on, and instructed the committee to 
| provide a 


« Preëmption in favor of all those now bonn fide settled 
upon the publiclands, with a view of securing homes for 


themselves and families, and not securing the lands for : 


others.” 
Thus, you perceive that I provide homes or 
all those who had bona fide settled in their own 


right and for themselves, and not to secure lands , 


for others. At that day, I well recollect the idea 


was suggested that there were a set of men who ` 


had money, but could not secure to themselves 
preémptions by settling upon all the good lands— 
all the fiue town sites, and ferry places. They 
lacked the power of ubiquity; but to obviate that 
disadvantage they were in the habit of hiring A, 
B, and C, to make settlements and procure pre- 
emptions upon favorite sites for them, and by 
such contracts to secure choice spots to them- 
selves. My proposition contemplated breaking 
up that system of fraud. f provided that settlers 
should be secured ın their homes, which they had 
settled fur themselves; but should not be secured 
when it was shown that they had settled for the 
benefit of some speculator, and not for themselves. 
I then concluded my proposition by saying: 


s¢ And to prevent settlements upon the public land from 
being made, after the passage of this act, until the lands are 


. legally entered and paid for.” 


I suppose this latter part of my proposition is 
the main principle upon which the gentleman re- 
lies to sustain his charge of hostility on my part 
to the settlers. What was my object in offering 
that? It was justice. Jt was impartiality. It 
was to prevent a speculating settler and intruder 
against the law, upon Indian lands, from getttng 
an advantage over men who abided by the law, 
and waited until the lands had been surveyed and 
regularly brought into the market. I wished all 
to have an equal chance. l desired to avoid a 

freres by acting illegally, and 
going into Indian territory. I have read my prop- 
ositions. They pore my desire to secure a bona 
t to a preémption; but with a 
view of igen clear of all the frauds which were 
suggested, and which were believed to exist in a 
very great degree, I thought a change of system 
absolutely necessary. I proposed, therefore, that 
when the Indian lands were purchased, instead of 
allowing speculating settlers to run and get all the 
choice spots, nobody should invade the territory 
until it was actually surveyed and ready for the 
market; and then they might enter upon it under 
that system of graduation which I proposed, pay 
their money, and get their lands. If that be hos- 
tility, the gentleman from Iowa has a right to 
make the most of it. 
tice, and nothing but justice. 

1 have thus replied to the charges of partiality 
and hostility, by an explanation and exhibition of 
facts. 


i. Senate and country toa few more things which 


: have been brought to my mind by the arguments 


| 


of the Senator from Iowa. 

The Senator says he can vote for improvements 
upon the great arteries of commerce, such as the 
Mississippi river—I believe he mentioned the 
Mississippi, but I do not know whether he men- 
tioned the Ohio; perhaps he did both—as national 


| improvements, but that he could not vote for the 


improvement of such a river as the Illinois, which 
connects the Mississippi with the lakes. Now, I 


. wish to inquire for a short time, whether, ander 


į 
i 


the powers which this Government possesses, 
under a rational construction of the Constitution, 
any such distinction can be taken between the im- 
provement of such a river as the Mississippi, 
running through and by various States, and the 
improvement of such a river as the Illinois, con- 


` fined within the limits of a single State? Does the 
‘length of a river make its improvement national 


i and constitutional, and the shortness of another 


' river render its improvement unconstitutional? Is 
: it constitutional to improve a river which touches 


{ claim nothing, ` i c 3 e art ! 
“© guch distinctions as these in the Constitution, I 
According to my idea, the na- !! 


proposition. Jt is no invention that deserves a - 


patent right. I then go on to say that this dis- 
tribution of the net proceeds, or the division in 


as the committee may deem proper; but I did not 
stop there. I did not overlook justice te the set- 


, tionality and constitutionality of a public work is |! 
: ‘not to be tested by the length of the river, or its 
Kind, should take place from and after such day .. particular localit in reference to the States. But | 
|i there is a sensible 
|l nationality and constitutionality of a public work, 


' many States, and unconstitutional to improve a 


river that touches only one State? If there areany 


cannot find them. 


It seems to me to be jus- . 


I wish, now, to call the attention of the || 
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Senate. 


and which, I think, no sober, reflecting, investiga- 
ting, patriotic mind, can deny. What isit? It 
depends upon the use of the thing——whether it is 


| 


If the Government has 
| great use for it, it isnational. If the Government 
` has no use for it, it never can be national, and 
» Never can pertain to the execution of any of the 
powers of the Government. If the Government 
needs it for use, it does pertain to the execution of 
its powers, and becomes national by its very con- 
nection, in point of utility, with the operations of 
the Government. If the Government cannot use 
it, then it never can be national, whether the river 
be one thousand miles long, or five hundred or 
|. one hundred. It does not depend upon the length, 
for upon the number of States through which it 
| may run, to make it national or to lose that char- 
‘acter. It depends totally and entirely upon the 
amount of use that the Government has for it, 
| and that use must be connected with the execu- 
tion of the powers of the Government. 
To illustrate: Suppose we were at war again 
: with Great Britain, and the mouthe of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware were blockaded, and New 
ork also, so that you could nat send a fishing 
boat to sea. From the head of the Chesapeake 
bay over to the Delaware river, we all know a 
canalhas heen made, about fifteen miles long. But 
suppose that, instead of being fifteen miles apart, 
the Chesapeake and Delaware, at that point, ap- 
;, proximated within a mile; and suppose that in- 
i stead of taking a year to make a canal through, 
: the force which the Government could bring to it 
, could cut it and put it in use ina week; I put it to 
© Congress, I put it to the common sense of ever 
|j man who hears the question and the facts stated, 
whether, in this state of the case, the Government 
might not for military and naval purposes cut that 
|| canal, a mile long, between the waters of the Dela- 
| ware and Chesapeake bays? I suppose gentle- 
'| men would say that in time of war, perhaps, such 
‘a thing might be done, and that it would be a na- 
‘ tional work to open that mile of communication 
: even if it were exclusively within the limits of the 
|| little State of Delaware, because there would be a 
|| great and controlling necessity for its use on the 
partof the Government. The case proves that the 
nationality of the work depends on its uses in ex- 
l! ecuting some power vested in the Government. 
nd here are the military and naval powers that 
cannot well operate under such a state of blockade 
‘unless by constructing the canal, and opening the 
: communication from bay to bay. You may have 
aw naval force, but it is divided, half in the Dela- 
: ware and half in the Chesapeake. If you can 
unite them by this canal and throw them together, 
ij they may whin the enemy at either outlet. Here 
| isa military and naval operation for you. You 
|| perceive, in this case, that a mile makes a work 
|| just as national as if it was five thousand miles. 
| Iara to the gentleman’s case. He can vote for the 
improvement of a la niver like: Mississippi, but 
not for the Hlinois. Now,'the Hlinois river, and 
the connection between the Illinois and Chicago by 
a canal for all governmental aH age may be more 
valuable than any portion of the Miséésippi and 
i! Missouri above the mouth of the Missouri; and 
‘why? Because of the use which the Government 
‘ has for that particular work in transporting troops, 
and military and naval supplies. The use being 
| the rule of nationality, and the Government having 
| much more use for the communication along the 
! Illinois river and canal up-to Chi , and thence 
down the lakes, the gentleman ought to vore for 
these improvements in preference to voting for 
-one upon the Mississippi or Missouri, where the 
Government is not benefited to such an extent by 
| the use of the improvement. Sir, it seems to me 
that the politicians of the country have puzzled if 
| not distracted their brains with theirtheories in re- 
‘ gard to national works of internal improvement; 
| inquiring whether rivers are long or short; whether 
they touch one or more States; whether they can 
be improved above ports of entry or delivery; 


© national or not national. 


rule which will determine the 


without paying the least attention to the rule of 
truth ced safety s0 palpable, so clear—-to wit, the 
utility of the work in aiding Government to exe- 
cute the great objects and powers of the Constitu- 
tion. 

But to illustrate again: we now have the Saut 
Ste, Marie, where a canal one mile in length—the 
distance which I have already supposed to form a 


ara 
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cornebtion between the Delaware and Chesapeake l! are your Collinses who madè the great exhibition | 


—will connect Lakes Huron and Superior, the two 
largest inland seas of this continent. Will not the 
Government have great use for that, in the trans- 
portation of troops, and of munitions of war of 
every sort, in the pasaage of ita ships from one 
Lake to the other? Nobody can doubt it; and if 
the use shall determine the rule, connecting this 
use with the operations of the Government in its 
naval and military powers, we have ample author- 
ity to construct that canal around the Saut Ste. 
Marie, although it is within the limits of a State. 
The same is true of a ship-canal around the Falls 
of Niagara. But these great works, so conducive 
to success in the military aud naval operations of 
the Goverament, and so intimately connected ia 
point of uulity with-the powem expressly con- 
ferred on Congress by the Constitution, lie neglect- 
ed and untouched. Our hands are paralyzed by the 
doctrines of the Democratic creed, and we can do 
nothing except grant landa to Michigan to make 
the canal at Saut Ste. Marie; and as we have no 
lands to grant in the State of New York, the 
Niagara canal must remuin forever a vision of 
fancy. No earth or rock will ever be excavated 
by this Government, unless the people shall select 
legislators of my principles, 

Sir, itis conceded by those gentlemen who want 


land to make internal improvements, that in a. 
Territory you may make roads and. canals upon | 


the ground of improving our property; and under 
that principle they admit you may make a canal, 
or other water communication, from the Missis- 
sippi to the Red river, of Hudson’s bay, through 
the Territory of Minnesota. Now, where ia the 


difference, in the Constitution, between making an - 
improvement that the Government wants for its . 


uses connected with the powers vested in it, ina 
State and in a Territory? Isthereany? Notone 
particle. . The argument applies just as strongly 
toa State as it does to a Territory. I deduce the 
power to make internal improvements from the 
war power, from the navy power, from the com- 
mercial power, from the post office power, 
which are vested in this Government, and in it 
exclusively. The States can exercise none of 
these powers. What does the Constitution say? 
That all means ‘‘ necessary and proper” for the 
execution of any power vested, Congress may 
legitimately exercise and employ. Here, sir, is 


the ruck upon which it seems to me all my polit- , 


ical opponents split in establishing their creed upon 
this suvject. They consider the means to accom- 
plish the end, as coming within the objects and 
purview of the Constitution. Why, the Consti- 
tation has nothing to do with means. lt gives the 
great ends for which the Government was formed, 
the great objects of its formation, and the great 
powers to accomplish those ends and objects; and 
then it leaves Congress perfectly at discretion to 
exercise its own judgment in the selection of the 
means. The fauit in the Democratic creed is, that 
when they look into the Constitution, if they can- 
not find a corporation, for example, expressly pro- 
vided for, which the Whig only uses as a means 
to accomPlish some constitutional object, they say 
it is unconstitutional to use a corporation, because 
itis not expressly provided for in the Constitution. | 
Can you nd any means provided for in the Con- 
stituuion? None at ail. 
cretion of Congress. Whether a corporation, or 


an association with private individuals, or internal | 
improvements shall be the means to accomplish | 


constitutional objects, the Constitution is silent, 
and gives no directionato us. We are left to ex- 
ercise our judgment and discretion in the selection 
-of the means. What have you been doing every 
day, and what are you now doing? I showed you 


the other day how you were forming associations, ' 
indirectly, by giving your lands to States and ' 


letting them make partnership arrangements with 
“companies; and my friend from Georgia (Mr. 


Dawson) demonstrated the nature of that arrange- . 


ment in the case of the grant to Illinois, and 
showed how the State and company were to profit 
at the expense of the people of this country. We 
have a right to select the means, and the point to 
which I wish to call attention is this: you select 
means in reference to the postal arrangement with 
foreign countries, and even with the different ports 
of our own country, by entering. into partnership ; 


with privateindividualein ship building.. Where | 


|| not do it; but on the contrary 
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and gave the great feast the other day—your As- 


pinwalls, and Whetmores, and other individuals : 
who come here to unite with you as partners, un- . 


der the pretense that they are to build ships which 
you are to use for war purposes, and to profit by 
this association for the construction of those ships? 
I do not deny the cunstitutional power to do all 
this; but I bring up your Democratic practices— 
yon have had a majority here for years—and l 
ring up these things to show that whenever it 
suits your ) 
with individuals; you exercise that power which 
I say you can exercise over means to accomplish 
constitutional ends and objects; but when I want 
you to do the same thing, in principle, by con- 
structing railroads in Kentucky, or granting her 
a portion of the public lands, Oh! it becomes 
unconstitutional, and you cannot see that in refer- 
; ence to the old States your powers are as broad 
and extensive over the means as they are in the 
new States—and especially in the particular cases 
which I have pointed out, and which you have 
sanctioned and practiced. 1 am tired and utterly 
sick of such inconsistencies. Noman who will 
look at the practice of parties, and endeavor to 
ascertain the principles of the Government by facts 
constantly exhibited, but must be heart-sick, soul- 
sick, mind-sick, and every way nauseated with 
this system of things—this unjust, partial, and 
one-sided system. l 


ı ment, republics cannot stand when they cease to 
be governed by honest principles. Equal justice, 
as far as possible, to all parts and portions of the 
country, 1s the best and most efficient course to 
make the people love and support their government. 


But, sir, let me present some other considera- | 


; tions to illustrate the proper selection of means to 
! accomplish coistitutional ends, If the Constitu- 
tion defined and limited you to the use of specified 
i means, then, under the idea that all powers not 
expressly granted are prohibited to this Govern- 
ment, to the correctness of which I heartily sub- 
scribe, you never could go beyond the means 
which existed at the time the Constitution was 
formed. If you are tied down by the Constitu- 
tion to those which then existed; you would be 
excluded from the use of any improvements in the 
arts which might be afterwards invented. When 
the Constitution was adopted and went into ope- 
ration, we had no steam-boats, no railroads, no 
_ telegraphic wires in the world; consequently, if 


you are tied down to the use of such means as | 


were known to the members of the convention, 
and which may have entered into their contempla- 
ton in framing the Constitution, you never can 


constitutionally build a steam-ship, transport an ' 
. army or munitions of war on a railroad, or trans- ` 


| mitan order by lightning. . Our great fathers were 

' pigmy blockheads if they intended to circumscribe 
, and limit Congress in the selection of the best 
|; Means to accomplish constitutional ends. They did 


i full discretion in selecting means, by that provision 
| of the Constitution which declares that Congress 
shall have power ‘to make all Jaws which shall 


$ 
l 


|‘ be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- ` 
pr 1 é cution the foregoing powers, 
hey are left to the dis- ' 


and all other powers 
‘vested by this Constitution in the Government 
‘of the United States, or in any department or 
‘ officer thereof.” I believe if the agronaut Wise 
should establish his theory about the practicabil- 
‘ity and utility of navigating the atmosphere, we 
„would have as much right to use his balloons 
' in executing governmental purposes as to use a 


bank or corporation, or ‘to associate with private . 
individuals, or to build a steam-ship, or to use a: Sı 
railroad or Morse’s telegraph. In executing the . 


war power,no one will deny our right to buy 
: meson ang use them; to buy horses and mules 
and use them. That has been the practice, and I 


you use wagons unless you have a road? May 
you not open a road to drive your wagons along; 
or construct a bridge to pass over a stream? And 
yet these are internal improvements. Ah! but 
-gentlemen will say, that would be a military road 
or bridge, and if the road or bridge did not exist 
in time of war, you must construct them as an 
act of necessity, otherwise the army and its bag- 
gage train might be unable to march. Where do 


| 


urpose, you enter into combinations | 


tis enough to weaken, if not - 
break up, popular governments; for, in my judg- ' 


xpesly conferred ` 


suppose nobody will deny the right. How can. 
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itn find in the Constitution that you can right- 
ully do in time of war what it is illegal and un- 
constitutional to do in time of peace? I thought 
that oneof the wise principles upon which all civil- 
ized nations acted was, that in time of peace they 
should prepare for war. A road, and especially 
a railroad, leading to one of your great commercial 
points, one of your naval stations, depéts, or na- 
vy-yards, is one of the most essential means, con- 
sidering the present condition of the world, in the 
military defense of any country, And why is it? 
Tt is because you can thereby concentrate the mili- 
tary force of the interior at that point to repel an 
invading army, or thence to take ships for distant 
operations. It is because by the velocity of move- 
ment and concentration, half the force, half the 
expense will defend a country, which would be 
required without such a capacity for speedy con- 
centration. A railroad at the place where the 
Government needs it for use is, dereire, just as 
constitutional under the war power as your fortifi- 
cations spread along the sea-coast. A little more 
constitutional, if there be any difference, because 
an invading army can get eut of danger by march- 
ing at a distance around the fortifications, when it 
might not be go easy to escape a rencounter with 
the forces conveyed be the railroad to meet them. 
But by the means of communication through ca- 
nals and railroads, you obtain military supplies, 
munitions of war, food and clothing for soldiers 
quicker and cheaper... Without these, the country 
cannot successfully carry on its military opera- 
tions. That mind is lamentably demented, which 
cannot see that canals and railroads in proper 
places will constitute the best and surest means of 
aiding and executing the military powers of the 
Constitution. 

How is it with the Navy? We have reserved, 
Mr. President, some of our lands, because they 
‘ grow live-oak. Now, can it be that we have not 
constitutional capacity to make a road to get our 
live-oak timber where we want it? May we not 
‘ improve a river, down which to float it? If these 

things cannot be done our ship-building may be 

seriously retarded. If you have a right to build a 
: navy, you have aright to get the timber to the 
| navy-yard; and if you cannot get it there without 

improving the river and making a road, you have 

as much right to make such improvement as you 
have to build the ship. They are nothing ‘but 
means for accomplishing constitutional ends. And, 
sir, wrot can i a river or make a canal or 
| a road to get the live-oak for ship-building, when 
it is grown upon your own land, you can make 
: the same improvements to accomplish the same 
objects when you purchase timber grown upon 
the lands of private individuals. Hemp is an in- 
dispensable naval article; and if it is grown only 
in Kentucky, or Missouri, or Illinois, you have 
as much right to improve the facilities to bring it 
to your naval depét and navy-yard, so that your 
expenditures may be lessened, as you have in the 
case of live-oak timber. They are all means to 
accomplish constitutional ends. In like manner 
' you have the power and the right to penetrate 
,, with your improvements the agricultural districts 
‘ to supply your Army and Navy with food. These 
are illustrations, growing out of the naval and 
military powers of theGovernment. The post office 
| power is equally striking. We contract with rail- 
' road companies for the use of their roads and for 
` the transportation of our mails for limited periods. 
- Now, if we can constitutionally enter into such a 
bargain for four years, why may we not purchase 
the use of the road forever? And if we may con- 
tract for such use without limitation or end, why 
may we not build the road in the firat instance? 
uppose you build a navy-yard, and afterwards 
nature, by deposits, fille up the channel so that 
your ships cannot reach the yard, have you no 
: power to open the channel? If you can open it 
when it fills up after the navy-yard is built, may 
you not first open the channel and then build the 
. yard? Let gentlemen take hold of these questions 
“and give us satisfactory answers, if they can. 
e had a petition presented the other day to 
:| make the Wheeling bridge, (which the Supreme 
| Court has said was an obstruction to commerce, ) 
' apostroute. By having it established as a means 
hı to accomplish the ends of the Government in the 
transportation of the mails, the petitioners saw, 
‘| correctly in my opinion, that it could not then be 
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are ? 
abated asa nuisance. The decision of the Supreme i flection—having gone for all works of internal im- 
Court, if Eam correctly intormed, for 1 have not |: provement every where—and when I cannot get 
read the opinion, turned upon the constitutional || that which I think my State ought to have, sull 
wer of Congress over commerce between the ` going for those which benefit other States; going 
tes and foreign nations. We must construe fora partial system, because | can see national ad- 
and apply all the powers given by the Constitu- f 
tion in such a way as to make them harmonious; 
and these petitioners wisely saw that if you bring 
the post office power and sanction of Congress to 
tolerate the bridge, then it would follow, as Con- 
had the exclusive regulation of commerce 
between the States, as well as the power to establish 
t roads, that the dormant commercial power 
could not authorize the destruction of the bridge as 
a nuisance when it had been adopted by Congress 
as a means to execute the powers of the Govern- 
ment in transporting the mails. Now, sir, if 
Congress can adopt a bridge, erected by a State 
or corporation as a post road, and thus protect it, 
when otherwise it would be deemed an obstruc- 
tion to commercial intercourse and a nuisance, may 
not Congress build its own bridges to aid in the . 
transportation of ita mails over navigable streams 
where neither States, nor corporations, nor indi- | 
viduals will build them? Indeed, if I am correctly | 
informed, and | regret I have not yet read the 
opinion, a bridge cannot be rightfully erected under 
State authority over a navigable stream without 
the consent of Congress, in the judgment of the 
Supreme Court. Now, sir, if bridges cannot be 
built by State authority, or if States, corporations, 
and individuals will not build them, are the mails landholder—and the advantages to be derived from 
of the United States to be delayed for want of a , increasing the value of the lands by these improve- 
bridge or boat? or may this Government build its ` ments, are true grounds upon which we may con- 
own bridge or boat to aid its operations in trans- stitutionally grant lands to the new States to aid 
ing the mails? What is “necessary and ` in the construction of roads and canals, aad to im- 
roper,”’ in the language of the Constitution, may ; prove their rivers. Now, these grants do not in- 
done. A bridge or boat is not only necessary . crease the value of the lands so long as they are 
and proper, bat absolutely required to enable the | 
Government to discharge its constitutional duties. | 
Hence this Government may build them; and the 
game reasoning which proves we may build a |; 
bridge or boat will excel te our constitutional -i 
power to build a railroad as the best means to © 
transport our mails. 

But, sir, look at another case. Suppose your 
mail has to pass, as it does in some tions of ` 
the country, directly over a mountain, elevated ; to make a new law, and double the price of the 
gome six or eight thousand feet. Yow can have | alternate sections within six miles of the road. 
no railroad there; you can have no coach there; That, however, does not bring one cent more into 
and if your mail is carried at all, it must be upon || the Treasury. By giving away half, and only 
the backs of moles, or other beasts of burden. doubling the price of the remainder, the Govern- 
When we, in our electioneering schemes, and par- '; ment receives on completing the sales exactly the 
ticularly duging the year a President is to be 
ele@ed, load down steamboats and railroad cars ; 
with mail matter, enough to employ and break |. 
down stage after stage; and, sir, when it is banked 

by cart-loads and wagon-loads on the way- 
side, have you not the right, in the case ofa ver 
high mountain, even to make a tunnel undernent 
it, to facilitate the passag:of your mails? You 
need not wait for the States to do it in mountain- 


Democrats take advantage of 
and appropriate them to their exclusive benefit. 
Whenever they ask anything for internal im- 
provements they get my vote; but when l ask 
them to reciprocate and extend the same benefits 
to all the States, they shrink into a very narrow 
compass, and say to me, “ We have no constitu- 
‘tional powers to do what you wish; wecan take 
‘gifts of your lands to improve the States in 
‘which tne lands are situated, but we cannot al- 
‘low you to take the land or the money to improve 
‘other States, or to accomplish the things you 
‘want for national purposes.” I say it perplexes 
me exceedingly to know what to do in the atti- 
tude in which | stand. Whether I ought to heip 
these gentlemen any longer, upon the principie 1 
avowed the other day, of doing good tur evil, or 
whether l should go with them no further, and 
stop voting for their improvements, until | see 
them rise to my scale of liberality and justice, is 
the perplexing question. For the present, I shall 
wait to see the tate of my amendment, and only 
withdraw any commitment in favor of the passage 
of the bill. 

{tis insisted that our rights as proprietor—a great 


improvements are made, the lands remain and. are 
auld at the minimum price of $1 25 per acre. 
cannot get more than that, without increasing the 
price by additional legislation, as this bill propo- 
ses todo. The basis of the argument, therefore, 
is entirely fallacious. 
price, and can be none without a new law. But the 


of the lands within six miles of the road 1s a losing 
business, as my friend from Georgia (Mr. Daw- 
son} demonstrated the other day. The lands 
within six miles of the hne of the road are taken up 


new iaw doubling ihe price can operate. It followa, 

|, conclusively, that every acre granted by the Gov- 
ous regions thinly populated, for they never will || ernment at a greater distance than six miles from 
|| the line of road is a pure donation to the new 


doit. it is no profit to them. It is useless for | donatio ) 
commerce, and only valuable for mail purposes, l} States. Where the lands within six miles of the 
road have been taken up, these railroad bills per- 


and you are the exclusive manager and conductor i 
of the mails. If you wait for the people in the `. 
vicinity to do it, it will never be done, because they | 
are poor, and sparsely settled, owing to the sterility , 
of thecountry. The consequence is, that the locali- 
ty of an intervening mountain burdens this Govern- 
ment with heavy expenditures forever, and retards 
the transportation of the mails, and there is no, 
remedy, unless we have the constitutional power of 
making a tunnel half a mile or a mile under the 
mountain. 


miles on either- side, to make up the deficiency. 
And yet, sir, when by the practical operation of 
these bills the Government is losing thousands 
upon thousands of dollars, the gentleman from 
Missouri, (Mc. Gever,] proceeding upon the fal- 
lacious idea that all the lands within six miles ot 
` the-road remained unappropriated, undertook to 
prove that the Government would be benefited by 
these bills, $800 for each township, in consequence 


Grant of Land to lowa—Mr. Underwood. 


vantages resulting from it, it seems to me that the : 
my principles,- 


‘retained by the. Guvernment. No matter what ;; 


We. 


There is no increase of- 


gentlemen representing the new States are willing `| 


sameamount. Theoperation of doubling the price ;; ’ 
uso that admiring posterity may know, in some 
at the minimum price as soon as the road is spoken |: 


of, and hence there is none left upon which the | 


mit the new States to select lands within fifteen |. 
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| confer no authority to aid in the construction of 
| improvements, except as subsidiary and subordi- 
| nateto making good bargains in the sale of lands! 
; Now, sir, l think there is not much in the 
argument which exclusively places the right and 
the power to aid in construciing roads and canals 
in the new States upon our ownership of large 
| quantities of land within their borders. But if 
there is anything in it, why cannot you make a 
| railroad from Newport, in my State, down to 
Memphis, in Tennessee? You own land both at 
Newport and at Memphis. Such a road might 
run by Louisville and Nashville, and. strike the 
. Mississippi at a most desirable point. You have 
a navy-yard at Memphis, and you have barracks 
‘at Newport. All the old States have lands in 
them belonging to the United States. They are 
| lands ceded to the United States by and with the 
consent of the States, for national purposes. I 
, have heretofore shown that the lands held in ail 
the land States were held for national purposes. 
_And if the mere fact of increasing the value of 
the lands in the new States a few cents an acre 
_ will be sufficient to justify you in building.a rail- 
road within their limits, why would not the fact 
of increasing the value of your arsenals, navy- 
ards, and depéts, justify a like improvement in 
the old States? You may have to sell them at 
some time or other; and why would not this rise 
in value avail in the old States as well as in the 
‘new? There is no way of escape. You cannot 
make a difference in the cases, except by saying 
that the United States own a great deal of proper- 
ty in the new States, and very litdein theold. If 
-that be the test, then it depends upon the quantity 
of property we hold in the different States. Who 
ever h of such an argument? If the argument 
' be true, then, as the powers of the Government 
depend not upon constitutional provisions, but 
upon quantities of land held in different localities, 
it necessarily follows that the powers of the Gov- 
ernment to make roads and canals must dwindle 
away as the quantity of land decreases; and 
when all the lands are sold, the power of the 
Government expires, and thenceforth and forever 
it can aid no other improvement. lf we own a 
great deal of property in a State, then we may 
‘ constitutionally make any amount of improve- 
ments. If we have very little, or none, then we 
cannot improve by constructing any publie work, 
no matter how useful to the Government in other 
respects, because there is no public land to be in- 

' creased in value. 
I wish to put all these arguments upon record, 


future age, when it is asked why this Government 
ceased to make railroads and canals, that it was 
because the public lands gave out, and after that 
there was no longer any constitutional power to 
do it! Mr. President, if the proprietary argu- 
| ment is worth a cent, it is just as good to estab- 

lish the rightand power of Gnvernment to make 

a road across Kentucky aid Tennessee, in order 

to get from your public: lands‘in Mlinois to your 

public lands in Mississippi and Alabama, as it is 
i| to prove that you can rightfully and constitution- 
ally force a passage through the private property— 
‘the farms and plantations of private citizens— 

in any one of the new land States, with a view to 

unite and connect any two districts of your pub- 
, lic land by a railroad. - As proprietor, suppose it 
were conceded that you had a right to improve 
yourown property, does-it follow, because you 
may improve your own, you may cia mide 
li also, and that, too, contrary tomy will? Propri- 
i! tors must confine themselves to their own pro- 


i 
H 
1i 
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of the reservation of thesixteenth section for school || perty, and not meddle with that of other people. 
purpeses ! i Ah! but it may be said, the citizens of the new 
It is thus ectly clear that the attempt to sus- i; States are willing to give the United States the 

. tain these bills upon the ground of pecuniary ad- |, right of way through their private landed estates, 
vantages to the Government is a failure. The only i! to induce the construction of the rail roads so bene- 


1 have thought proper to present all these illus- 
trations, to show the distinction between means 
and ends, instruments and objects. We cannot 
enlarge the powers on the objects of the Federal 
Constitution. Iam as much opposed to that as 


ground upon which they can stand is, the national 
‘uses that may be made of the roads when con- 
structed, as means to execute the constitutional 
powersand objects of the Government. Instead of 
placing these bills upon a national basis, they are 
supported as mere instruments toaid the Govern- 
ment in peddling, and speculating, and selling its 
lands at higher prices! Thus avarice becomes the 


any man living. In that respect I am a strict con- 
structionist. But in selecting means and instru- 
ments to accomplish the great, beneficent purposes 
and objects of the Constitution, I think we may 
freely chonse among the unnumbered instrument- 
alities of human genius and improvement. 

Now, sir, with these views, | find myself great- 
ly perplexed, and do not know yet what I ought |: land e r 7 
to dn, in voting upon this bill, if my amendment is | basis of our legislation, and our high duties: under 
tejected. Having entertained these opiniona— ji the military, naval, commercial, and post-office 
having, as I think, matured them by: y-cars of re- || powers.of the Government furmish ‘po Motives and 


` 


4 ficial to them. Admit it, Does that prove the 
| constitutional power of this Government to build 
‘| a railroad through the private estates of the citi- 
|} zens of Illinois and Iowa, or to accept as a dona- 
'i tion the right of way from such citizens? To 
|; make the constitutional power of this Government 
‘| depend upon the whims and. caprices of the citi- 
|i zens of the new States, in giving or refusing the 
| right of way, is worse, if possible, than puttin 
| it upon the quantity of publie land in a State. 
therefore demarid of gentlemen who support these 


li 
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bills exclusively upon the right of a proprietor, to 
tell me, how is it that the proprietary rights of 
Government are greater than the proprietary _ 


rights of citizens over private property? How 
does the owning of land in a State by this Govern- 
ment, whether the quantity be large or small, 
create and vest in us the power to accept as a 
gift, or to take by paying for it, the nent of way | 
over the lands of individuals? Sir, ] think no 
gentleman can prove the power to make a railroad 
over private property in a new State, without 
convincing himself that the same thing can be 
properly done in an old State. But I will pursue | 
the question of power no further. 

My friend from lowa [Mr. Dopor) brings 
forward again the objection of one sovereign hold- 
ing property within the jurisdiction of another; 
and he has warned us that the anti-rentism of 
New York, and a great mang other mischiefs 
may grow out of it. l have already said to this 
Senate and the country, that the State of Kentuc- 
ky can buy as much public land as it pleases, and 
when it pleases. Nobody has denied that argu- 
ment. e can pass a law directing our Gov- 
ernor, or any other agent, to purchase for us | 
millions of acres. If the States choose to speeu- 
late in the public lands, they can, as the laws now 
exist, do so. lt would be as wise to alarm our- 
selves at the possible evils which may result from 
the present capacity of the States to acquire lands 
within other sovereignties by paying for them, as 
to make oureelves unhappy by anticipating abuses | 
and evils in case they should acquire a few mil- 
lions of acres under donations from this Govern- | 
ment. Will the evils result which the gentleman | 


‘ in our past history, but condemned by our expe- | 
` rience in many cases, These cases do credit to || 


'T 


ork— 
We have 
thus case after case, proving that the arguments 
made by gentlemen are not sustained by anything 


| 


| 
i 
ti 
i 
1 


our States and our people—-a self-governing, law- ` 


‘ abiding, justice-loving people in the main; and |: 
` these cases wiil be follow 
| my amendment prevail, unless demagogues should 


as precedents should 


so act upon the passions of avarice and the jeal- 
ousies against non resident landholders as to in- 


‘| duce the rejection of them, and lead to a violation 
! of the pablic peace. Gentlemen will not stand by |, 


these facts; they will not reason upon these cases ` 
and point out the evil which has resulted, if any. 
They are governed by feeling, instead of reason. 
hey assert the evii, contrary to the fact. 
Mr. JONES, of lowa. ill the Senator allow 
: me to ask hima question? Has not the State of ` 
i Kentucky a large district in Florida which has | 
; occasioned difficulty ? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir. 1 will tell the 
gentleman all about that. As much as a town- 


tween Arkansas and Florida. The Arkansas land 
| has been all sold, and I believe most of the Florida 
land likewise. The little remnant left we are very | 
anxious to get off our hands. 1 understood that 
when the bill we passed the other day, giving five 
years longer time in which to dispose of this land, 
went to the House of Representatives, `t was op- 
posed on the ground that we were keeumg the | 


i 


mentions? No, sir; if we hold lands by donation 
from thia Government, as we can now do to any | 
extent by purchase, there is no possible, conceiv- | 
able power which the State of Kentucky could | 
exercise as a ign in any shape or way within 
the limits of the new State in which the lands 
may be located. Kentucky would hold the lands 
just like a private individual holds his private | 
property. 

l had a motive in presenting my amendment in 
its present fo m, instead of attempting to carry 
out the proposition made by Mr. Allen, of Ken- 
tucky, some yns agn, in ‘the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, and which the gentleman from lowa Hi 
has thought proper to read. Mr. Allen proposed | 
that the lands should be reserved by the United 
States for the use of the States, to prevent their be- 
ing taxed by the new States. Now, I wish the new | 
States to have the privilege of taxing them. I wish : 
to fill their coffers. I havesaid, again and again, that 
my desire is to shower upon them more and more 
blessings. If this Government should grantlands 
to Kentucky, according to my amendment, then | 
the national uses and purposes for which the lands 
are now held under the Constitution of the United | 
States, wili cease, and the State in which they are | 


; these lands to the new States, we shall have togrant 


land for speculation, and thus preventing ihe set- 
tlement of Florida. That is its history. 

Mr. JONES. How many acres are there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was only one town- | 
ship at the start. 1 cannot say how many acres | 
are left; but I will write home and get the informa- 
tion for the gentleman before the end of the ses- 
sion, if he considers it a matter of importance. If 
half of it remains unsold, he shall have the benefit 
of the fact. 

The secret of this opposition on the part of the 


= would 
` cause their means would enable them to travel 


| emigration from Europe. 
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compared with which the jubilees of Israel would 
be stale and insignificant. Now, sir, I do not ex- 
actly see the justice of taxing your constituents 
and mine to carry on wars of conquest, or to pa 

for Territories purchased from foreign nations or 
from Indian tribes, just for the benevolent pu rpose 
of giving the lands away to actual settlers. It 
would no doubt gratify our sympathies to witness 
such scenes of congratulation and joy in the new 


‘ States, but for the reflection that the land had been 


obtained by the blood and money of those ex- 
cluded entirely from all participation in ita enjoy- 


‘ment, unless they consent to Jeave the homes of 


their childhood and the graves of their fathers to 
remove to and settle in the new States. It is evi- 
dent that before the poor of the old States could 
get to the new States, the best lands would all be 
taken up under this settlement system. The rich 
ave great advantages over the poor, be- 


faster, and they could hire persons to explore the 
wilderness for them and make locations. The 


i monstrous injustice of this proposition in refer- 


ence to the whole people of the United States, must 


i strike every mind capable of thinking. If that is 
‘| ship, I believe, was given for a deaf and dumb `: 
‘asylum in Kentucky. Its location was divided be- ji 


the gume which is to be pl 


ed, I shall go for a 
larger game, and vote for a 


eorgia lottery to di- 


& 


į vide thelands amongall the peopleof all the States, 


and give every man his share, no matter where 
he resides. 

Another consequence of this-donation policy to 
actual settlers, would be to induce a very large 

If such = popentioh 

should be adopted, Kossuth had better ring Hun- 

ry here, than try to raise “ material aid” to get 
ck there. It would be better for him, under this 
new state of things, to have Hungary move over 
en masse, and put up a kingdom in the United 
States, instead of attempting to establish it in 
Europe. 

Mr. SEWARD. Not a kingdom, but a re- 
ublic. 
. Mr. UNDERWOOD. At an 
the session I called for the Hungarian Declara- 
tion of Independence, with a view to ascertain 
what kind of Government the Magyars intended 


early period of 


new States to my proposition, is this: they are 
anxious for political purposes to have their wild 
waste lands settled as fast as possible. Ido not 
blame them for it. They want voters; they want 
people, and political weight, and power. That is |: 


ings when acting under the influence of such mo- | 
tives. The public domain is used as a political ` 
hobby, upon which men ride after popularity. 

It is now threatened that, if we do not grant |! 


them to actual settlers—to whoever will go and 
take possession: and this, I believe, is about the 
last position of my friend from Iowa which Í shall 
notice. It is said that if we do not give these lands 


situated will have the legal right to tax them as | 
private property. Kentucky will not be able to 
exercise the powers of a sovereign over these lands, 
or in the States or Territories where the may be 
situated, any more than a private individual could 
if the lands had been granted to him. All that 
Kentucky could do would be to sell, to lease, and 
to pay taxes. If her tenants should become tainted 
with the doctrines of anti-rentism, as the gentle- | 
man suggests, she would be the only sufferer. 
But, profiting by the suggestion, | think, if weget | 
the lands, we shall never enter upon a system of : 
leasing and renting, but sell them as soon as pos- | 
sible. There is much more danger that anti-rent- | 
ism ay grow out of the conduct of these great ` 
railroad proprietors and contractors, who will se- 
cure to themselves, by such contracts as that men- 
tioned by the Senator from Georgia the other day, 
all the lands we grant to the new States. 
But, Mr. President, | wish to refer to other | 
cases to prove, by past experience, there is no dan- , 
ger likely to arise from one State holding property | 
‘another, No one has attempted to answer the 
cases [ have already mentioned. I gave the case ` 
of Kentucky owning lands in Tennessee the other _ 
day. Now, I wish to refer you to the Virginia 
military reservation, between the Sciota and Little ` 
Miami rivers, lying in the Stateof Ohio. Has any 
eivil war or difficulty grawn out of that? None | 
whatever. And there is likewise the Connecticut | 
reserve in Ohio. I believe no difficulty has grown i 


| your people, Mr. President, [Mr. Bapcer being | 


:| donations to settlers, and thus secure all the good 


for railroad purposes and canal purposes, just as 
the new States please, then those who represent 
the new States will give the lands to actual set- 
tlers, and to nobody but actual settlers. Now, 
that is a glorious speculation! That would be 
a fine thing, to increase with rapidity the po- 
litical weight and power of the new States. And 
then, instead ‘of having running preémptioners, 
every farmer in Iowa would be strongly tempted 
to pull up his stakes and move from the old 
farm where he had resided ten or twenty years, | 
and settle down half a mile or a mile distant on a 
new piece of land, to become its proprietor without | 
the payment of a cent. He could do it, and draw | 
all his supplies from the old homestead. And he 
would not have a son, nor a daughter, nor a son’s 
son, nora daughter’s daughter, but would get a 
tract of land close by; and before my people and 


in the chair,] gat there; before your constituents 
from the pine fields in North Carolina could get | 
half way beyond the Alleghanies, the people of 
the new States, and their children, and, their chil- | 
dren’s children would have covered every foot of 
good land in Illinois, Iowa, and every other new 
Western State. If the Representatives of the new 
States can accomplish this wholesale system of : 


and choice lands to their own people for nothing, 
T suppose, instead of effigy burning, we should 
have rejoicings and jubilations in the new States, 


|M@poliation. 


| to my profession, the 


to establish—to ascertain whether they had com- 
mitted themselves in favor of a republic; but no 


| documentscould be produced, and no satisfactory 
| information was given to prove that the H ungarian 
| war against Austria was for republican liberty. 
; what they are after; and they are only human be- `; 


But we will not dispute about that matter now. It 
is enough to say that, under this new system of 
donations, we might have a Hungagian * repub- 
lic’? set up among us. This suggestion of the 
Senator, that if we do not grant these lands to the 
new States for internal improvements then the 
will be given to everybody who settles them, is, it 
seems to me, the prediction of a system of public 
It is an iavitation to Shylocks and 
beggars, rich and poor, in all parts of the world, 
to come and take the lands which our own people 
have bought and paid for. It will secure to the 
people of the new States great advantages over the 
people of the old. And when it shall be adopted, 
if it ever is, many good and just citizens, whose 
feelings and opinions ought to be respected, will 
think that selfishness, partiality, and sections 
have triumphed, in the administration of this great 
land fund, over liberality, justice, and the general 
welfare. l 

1 am not influenced by'any expectation of pop- 
ularity or dread of censure. ` I had rather retire to 
private life, as I shall soon do, with the conscious 
conviction that I have been alone influenced in my 
public career by what I thought to be just, and 
right, and equal to all parts of this great country 


|| of ours, than to have all the honors which could 


be purchased by consenting to a partial and unjust 
system of legislation. I have no faith in partial 
donations to benefit particular individuals ora class, 
at the expense of the Gavernment. Such legis- 
lation is both unjust and demoralizing. 1 have 
been poor, very poor, myself. I have had to make 
by labor, by attention to business, by application 
property I have to support 
myself and my family. The personification of 
my idea of human misery and degradation may 
be found in the man too lazy to work, sauntering 
as a vagabond, spunging upon acquaintances, and 
hoping for gifts and legacies from rich kin and 
broken-hearted parents. I have faith in that me- 
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chanical and manufacturing labor, and agricultural 
labor, and professional labor, and commercial labor 


I have no faith that those who need donations as 

gars will ever be able to retain the gift, and 
use it protitably after it has been received. They 
will spend as fast as you give; and when they 
have spent it all, sometimes they curse because 
you hare nothing more ta give. Whenever our 
population becomes so corrupt as to insist upon 
onalions from Government to enable them to 
live, just as soon as they have exhausted the pub- 
lic treasure, they will then go fora division of pri- 
vate property. Honest labor and its profits cannot 
be protected against the rapacity of unprincipled 
idlers, when they have the power to plunder by 
controlling legislation. A recent example in France, 
after the overthrow of Louis Philippe, might teach 
us wisdom. People must have bread. Starvation 
never listens to moral lectures. If we prosper in- 
dividually or nationally, we must be a working, 
industrious people—living by our labor, and 


not upon donations from Government. There is | 


something of dreadful import in this ‘ vote-your- 
self-a-farm-policy.”’ It may be the road to popu- 
larity; but it leads beyond that to agrarianism. It 
strikes at the very foundation and basis upon 
which virtue and civilized society, and everything 
that ia great and noble in life depends and rests. 
I se it; I know it; I feel it. I have been a ve 

poor man. I am far from being rich now, and 

speak to the poor because I am of them. I tell 
poor men every where, if you desire to elevate your- 


selves in the scale of human beings, if you wish | 
to raise yourselves and your families to eminence | 
in society, you must work—you must go to some , 
business and follow it with industry and economy. : 
You must make yourselves useful men in society. ` 
If you will do that, you need not ask favors from '' 
ji 


:' think this political debate is calculated to do any 


the Government; but you will be the support and 
the atay of the Government. If you will pursue 
that course, you will soon, in 
learn the patriotic duty of teaching your Repre- 
sentatives the propriety and necessity of protect- 
ing you in life, liberty, property, and labor, by 
wholesome laws. They will then find that popu- 


larity is to be gained by just legislation in pro- , 
i interest, and not to be | 8 ar 
| stagnant and quiet, that the cause of sound princi- 
Jt is after an ‘‘era of good | 


tecting every right an 


abana by land donations. Purckased popu- 


arity is evanescent as the bubble. It only lasts so ' 


long as the ability to pay continues. He who runs 
after applause or office, and expects ‘success by 
paying for it, either with his own money or the 
Tabii funds, will generally, at the end of his 
career, find that he isa bankrupt both in purse 


and character. While such persons are destroying | 


themselves, it is the duty of all patriots to prevent 


them, if possible, from injuring the country. 
liticaf® 


Mr. President, I have seen enough of po 
life to know that all the virtue and all the excel- 
lence of our nature is not concentrated in the public 
men who occupy stations here, or in the other 
branch of Congress. 


cal men of the present day, to any great extent. 
I see no movement to improve our system. | 
have seen, as Í think, several retrograde move- 
ments. We choose to labor for men, office, place, 
and power, more than for principles. I do not be- 
lieve that human progress at this day depends so 
much upon human legislation as some gentlemen 
suppose. No, sir; human progress depends upon 
mental and moral improvement; it depends upon 
the labor-saving inventions of mechanical genius, 
and those great engines in the arts by which all the 
ennveniences of life have been vastly multiplied, and 
food, raiment, and lodging placed more within the 


reach of the people of the world. furnishingcheaper, . 
more abundant, and better. articles for less labor, . 


thereby allowing more time for mental and moral 
eulture. These are the true foundations of human 
progress,in my opinion. Sound and wholesome le- 
gislation is the result, the effect, and not the cause 
of human progress and development. I wish I had 
time—perhaps | may do it before the end of the 


sersion—to take up the question, and investigatethe | 


connection between legislation and human pro- 
gress. Jt would be highly useful to ascertain by 
what means our. physical, mental, and moral na- 


tare can be best and most successfully aera | 
o 


It is too large a subject to enter upon now. I 


l! not believe, however, that this Government will 
`: advance the people a great way towards the per- 
which accumulates dollar after dollar until the cit- | 
izen has enough to support himself and his family. - 


our prosperity, | 
j A | the same thing, to the 


I do not believe that the : 
great progress of the world is helped on by politi- | 


fectible point, by giving lands to settlers in the new 
States, and refušing all assistance to those who 
cannot get there, or do nat choose to go. 

I do not know that there is any other thing in 
the argument of my friend from lowa which I 
wish to notice. I took notes, but will not detain 
the Senate to look over them. This reply has 
been drawn from me, because I supposed there 
was something like an unkind personal allusion to 
myself. I desired to show that I was not actu- 
ated by partial motives in favor of the Southern 
States, in letting the Mississippi bil! pass. I de- 
sired to show that my principles in 1838 are my 


principles now; and that I wished then, as now, to | 


administer this great fund for the common henefit 
of all the people and all the States of our Union. 
l do hope that in the progress of the remaining 
speeches which may be made on my amendment, 
nothing will be said to extract from me another 
remark. I can assure the Senate that I am heart- 
ily tired of this discussion, and have no wish 
to prolong it. I will not, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, again address the Senate on this 
subject. 


PROGRESS, AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND 
ITS PRINCIPLES. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. APPLETON, 
OF MAINE, 
Ix tHe Hovusn er REPRESENTATIVES, 
Marck 17, 1852. : 

The House being in Committee of.the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the ‘ Deficiency Bill,” 

Mr. APPLETON, of Maine, said: 

i am not among those, Mr. Chairman, whe 


great injury to the country, or, what is pretty much 
mocratic party. The 
augury, on the contrary, which | draw from it, is 
directly the reverse. The exhibition, sir, of vigor, 


seems to me to preange a brilliant future of Dem- 
ocratic success. 


ples has most to fear. 
Sceling,”’ that your pounger Adams becomes Presi- 
dent; while, upon t 

the very tempest and whirlwind of passionate ex- 
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us, in the Democratic caucus at the beginning of 
the session, there was not found a majority who 
would indorse that series of measures, But after the 
; vote* which was taken here the other day—when 


:| it was found that there was a Democratic major- 


i ity in favor of the compromise, quite equal in 
numbers to the whole of those who assembled in 
the Whig caucus at the beginning of the session; 
and when it was also found that the decided Whig 
majority which was said then to have affirmed the 
coupromise, was,on the late vote, non est inventus— 
l do not see how, from his own showing, the gen- 


tleman can remain longer where he is. i think he 


| must change his position to this side of the House; 


; provided, always, he can find a seat here; for the 
Democratic party is really getting so crowded, that 
i there is but little room to accommodate any more. 
Bat, Mr. Chairman, his position and his course 
show the prominence, to which I have alluded, 
of this subject. It is not strange, perhaps, that 
this prominence should exist. I do not speak of 
it in order to complain of it. Tam not at all un- 
mindful of the circumstances out of which the 
compromise grew; nor do [ under-estimate the 


| services and the courage of those men, who, in 
‘doubtful times, stood firmly by it, and carried it 


: nished its own vindication. 


forward to success. Since. that period, it has fur- 
It has gone abroad 


‘| through the whole length and breadth of the land, 


with healing upon its wings; and wherever it has 


| appeared, the waves have subsided, the storm has 
| disappeared, and there has been peace among the 
! pph Sir, I am a compromise man myself. If 


} 
| 


had been in the Congress which passed it, I 
would have voted for it; and I hope there is now 


i: no serious intention in any quarter-of this Union 


to disturb it. $ have no right to speak for the 


| whole North, but from my observation in that 
‘| section, I do not believe that any such disposition 
‘| exists there; and I assure gentlemen, if they desire 


’ to know the Northern sentiment upon this subject, 
j they should gather it, not from the discordant 
voices of Massachusetts, but from those snunds of 


| victery which have just come to us, distinct, em- 


phatic, and cheering, from the good old Demo- 


c | cratic State of New Hampshire. 
_ and frankness, and eloquence, which we have had, | 


But, Mr. Chairman, however valuable it may be, 


‘| and however much it may deserve, upon proper oc- 


It is when the political waters are | 


e other hand, it was only from ` 


citement, that the hero statesman of the Hermitage į 
received his most triumphant majority, in 1832. ` 
While Sampson sleeps, the Delilahs may approach . 


him with ease and impunity; but when heis awake 
and vigilant, and stands forth in all the glory of 
conscious strength—his brow erect, his eyes flash- 
ing, his muscles swelling, and every fibre of his 
system instinet with life—then, woe unto the man, 
and woe unto the party, which shall attempt to 
stay him in his advance to victory. Let not our 
political opponents, then, lay the flattering unction 
to their souls, that they have anything before them 
in the coming contest but utter and overwhelmin 
defeat. What they have listened to here, an 
' imagined to be discord, | beg to assure them is 
only the tuning of the instruments. When the 


*. Baltimore nomination is made, we will give them 


`a harmonious burst from that full band, whose 

music has driven them often heretof::re from the 
field of battle. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party has won 

` many great triumphs in this country, but it has al- 


ways won them upon an avowed creed of princi- | 


ples. That creed, in a fair fight, has never yet been 
overthrown. That creed, in my judgment, never 


will be overthrown, when it is ully and fairly be- ` 


fore the people, so long as our institutions endure. 
But, sir, there seems to be now more occasion. than 
- usual for reasserting it in all its length and breadth. 


.. From the excitement of the last three years, a sin- 


gle subject has so come into prominence, as to 
threaten to overshadow everything else. The gen- 
teman from Florida, (Mr. 
this debate, came here, as he says, with the inten- 


` 


! one single issue, and that issue the issue of the 
compromise. He selected, then, his seat upon 
the Whig side of the House, because, as he told 


p 


; been necessary. 


casions, to be affirmed, yet the compromise is not 
entitled to be dignified into a political creed, by it- 
self. I concur with the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Hiner) who spoke upon yesterday, that 
it is not even a political principle. It is only the 
fruit of certain old and established Democratic 
principles, applied to a serious exigency in affairs. 
Had the Democratic party triumphed in 1848, I 
do not believe the compromise would ever have 
But the Whigs first plunged the 


‘nation into difficulty, and then called upon the 


Democracy to cometo its relief. The pier ds 
always true to the call of patriotism, obeyed the 


overcome. But now, sir, instead of dwelling too 
earnestly upon the remedy then applied, is it not 
rather the part of wisdom to guard against the re- 
currence of any exigency which may makea sim- 


Greve and every difficulty was thus safely 


' ilar remedy necessary? Our safety lies, it seems 


to me, in administering our Government faithtully, 
: according to the design of its founders, and never 

permitting its accurate adjustment of powers to be 
` disturbed, or any of its compromises violated. 
: The Government of the United States,” said 
| President Polk, the youngest of our Presidents, 
| as he was one of the purest and soundest of our 
t 


‘| statesmen, ** is one of delegated and limited pow- 
ıı ters; and it is by a strict adherence to the clearly 


+ granted powers, and by abstaining from the ex- 


‘| 6 ereise of doubtful or unauthorized implied powers, 


` ‘that we have the only sure guarantee against the 
* recurrence of those unfortunate collisions between 


< “the Federal and State authorities, wuich have oc- 
| 


ABELL,] who opened | 


tion of taking his position with reference only to || 


| 


| © easionally so much disturbed the harmony of our 
' «system, and even threatened the perpetuity of our 
| glorious Union.” 


| 
| 
t w 
| Mr. Chairman, when our fathers emerged from 
a 
| * This vote was takenin the House of Representatives on 
: the ist of March, when Mr. Frren, of Indiana, moved a 
suspension of the rules for the purpose of introducing a 
| resotution of acquiescence in the Compromise. On this 
| motion the record shows 82 Democratic vot-s in the affirm- 
ative and 38 Democratic votes in the pegative ; while af the 
Whig, 37 voted yea, and 36 nay. i 
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the Revolution, and had had time to look about | 
them and to understand their own political wants, | 
they met in convention aud framed for themselves ' 
a constitution, ‘Thatadmirable instrument, for its 
structure, its simplicity, its wise adaptation of : 
means to ends, is atill one of the wonders of polit- 
ical science wherever it is known. Yet what, 
after all, is its great merit? Why, as it seems to 
me, that it gorerns so litile. Other systems have 
failed, because they attempted too much. Ours 
has succeeded, bevause it undertook only what it 
could perform. Qur fathers had a just apprecia- 
tion of individual ‘reedom, and a wise confidence 
in the usefulness of local governments. Hence 
they were cautious and limited in their grants to 
the Central Government, and, as far as possi- - 
ble, avoided all interference with the freedom of 
individuals, and the sovereignty of the States» 
Thus, a man may live a life-time in the interior 
of this Union, without feeling directly the action 
of the General Government. His 
with the parish, the town, the county, the State; ` 
and the Central Government operates chiefly to 
protect all these in the discharge of their respect- 
ive functions. Under this protection, and re- 
strained only by laws which he himself has as- 
sisted to make, every citizen is free to fashion his 
own fortunes in his own way. He may think, 


and write, and publish. He may toil, and invent, 4 


and improve. His intellect and his hands are his 


own, and he may do with them as he will. Equal- |: 


ly free, under some familiar restrictions, are the ; 
local governments. They feel the direct action of ; 
the people, and take their very shape and form | 
from the popular will. They are moulded, and ` 
reitoulded and improved, from time to time, just ' 
according to the judgment of those who control | 
them. Sir, something was said here.the other day | 
upon the principles of political progress. Here, in | 
my judgment, among the people and the States, is 
the great theater of progress, under our Govern- | 
ment. It has been brightly illustrated, too, in our | 
history during the last few years. Virginia, and : 
Ohio, and New York, and entucky, and Mary- : 
land, and Delaware, and I know not how many 


other States besides, have recently adopted new | 
and reformed constitutions; and it is gratifying to ` 


observe that wherever these reforms have been ac- 
complished there has been a decided accession of 
strength to the Democratic party. But the Fed- 
eral Constitution has remained the same, and in its i 
structure and general principles, | trust it will thus — 
continue for generations yet'to come. It is not | 
pori in all its provisions. It has been amended | 
eretofore, and it may be amended again. Yet 
na one can fitly approach it for that purpose, with- 
out feeling that he treads upon sacred ground. , 
Experiments there are of too great importance to | 
be lightly hazarded; and, he who attempts to em- i 
ploy his improving skill upon the Constitution, | 
should feel that he uses the knife of the surgeon 
in the very region of the heart. The Constitu- 
tion is not perfect, but it is founded, I believe, 
upon true principles; and I have great distrust of 
any progress which has no reference to these prin- || 
ciples. In politics, as in other sciences, he who 
would improve must have some starting-point of || 
doctrine, and some recognized truths to guide him. 
Of what value would be the calculations of an as- |! 
tronomer, who neglected the laws of ravitation, ii 
or those of a mathematician, who had forgotten 
the multiplication table? And so, what confidence ` 
çan be had in a political mayement of reform, | 
which has no starting-point of admitted truths, | 
and is guided by no sea-mark of principle? i 
Sir, there are two kinds of progress. The one 
is definite, regulated, and steers by compass; the | 
other is wild and dashing, and too magnificent to ` 
be defined. The one drives the chariot of the sun, | 
80 as to give light to all the earth; the other, like 
the fabled Phaeton, seizes the reina with passion, 
drives madly. off the course, and nearly ingulfs `: 
the world in darkness. The one moves on with ` 
steady step and sure, “like a steed that knows its 
rider; ” the other, like the wild horse of Mazeppa, `| 
goes careering over bush and brake, over moor |; 
and mountain, through morass and forest, until, |) 
at last, from sheer exhaustion, it sinks down ` 
amidst the regions of barbarism and savage life. | 
From progress of the one kind have come those | 
wholesome State reforms to which I have referred; | 
from progress of the other kind have come those | 


i 
if 
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numerous fantastic schemes—the very blogmerism 
of politics—which, under various familiar names, 
infest the country at the present day. Sir, agita- 
We have had some 
signal illustrations of this in the career of France, 
where, from time to time, the ocean heaves and 
rages, but accomplishes nothing but destruction. 
France has shed blood enough during the last sixty 
years to fertilize a continent for liberty, Yet what 
useful results has she accomplished ? 
changed a King for an Emperor, and an Emperor 
back again for a King; she reposed a little while 
beneath the degrading sway of Louis Philippe, 
and has now emerged from a new revolution to 


complete her degradation by sinking into subjec- |. 


tion, beneath the shadow of a name. She has 


establishned no Magna Charta, no bill of rights, no | 


religious liberty, no habeas corpus act, no freedom 


of speech and the press; and seems really to have | 
: no other idea of Government than that of: a great ` 
usiness is :| 


central power in the midst of Paris, which shall 
| control not only all general and national affairs, 
, but shall extend its Briarean arms to regulate the 
i concerns of every department, and every village, 

and every family in the Empire. The President 


of the French has now all power. He can make 


and unmake; he can regulate, or reform, or destroy. `’ 


But such happily is not the condition of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. His duties, under the 
Constitution, are limited in number, and extend 
only to certain clearly defined objects. He is not 


' the source of reform, or the center of all authority. 


if he is worthy of his exalted position, he will 
“keep steadily in view the limitations as well as 


‘ discharge the functions of his office without trans- 


| € cending its authority ”’—and, with General Jack- 


| son, he will “bear constantly in mind the fact, 
| < that the considerations which induced the framers 
| tof the Constitution to withhold from the General 
‘Government the power to regulate the great mass 
‘ of the business and concerns of the people, have 
‘been fully justified by experience.” 

Sir, the Norther emocracy are sometimes 
called doughfaces, eaters of Southern dirt, and simi- 
lar euphonious names, because they have usually 


been allied in politics with the South. Yet the : 
whole secret of their alliance is found in this policy 


of Government to which I have now referred. 
When the Constitution was formed, there were 
| those who regarded it as yielding too little to the 
: General Government; while there were others who 
doubted if an error had not been made in the op- 
i posite direction. Hence arose the early division 
| of parties under the Union. The one party feared 
| the people and the States; and the other party 


| feared the Government. The one was most ap- | 
i, prehensive of anarchy, and the other of centraligm. 
|| Thus came the two theories of constitutional con- 
| struction, upon which Jefferson and Hamilton di- 
| vided, and upon which parties have differed ever | 
This division, in its principles and its con- 

| sequences, controls, naturally, the 


since. 

olitical organi- 
zations of the present day. It is ihe great gulf of 
separation, which the gentleman from Massachu- 


i: setts [Mr. RaxTouL] spoke of last week. The 


South has been, for the most part, upon one side 
of it—the State-Rights side; and the Federal, ar 
Whig party, upon the other. The Northern De- 
mocracy, agreeing on this subject with Jefferson, 
and not with Hamilton, have necessarily taken a 


position with the South. They could not do other- i 
, wise, without a violation of their intellects and their ii 
| consciences. They both stand upon the same plat- |: 
both maintain the | 
doctrine of strict construction. They both respect l| 
the local rights of the States—Maine being as free, j 


form of the Constitution. They 


for example, to exclude slavery, as South Caro- 
lina is tø cherishit. And how, under these circum- 
stances, when they are together upon those funda- 


, mental doctrines, out of which have grown bank, 


tariff, internal improvements, and other questions, 
and out of which new questions will probably grow 


hereafter; how, T say, can they help being, as || 
Jefferson called them, the natural allies of each || 
other? It cannot be otherwise; they must act to- , 


gether; and with a Whig candidate and a Demo- 
cratic candidate in the field, it would be marvelous 
indeed if any State-Rights voter should prefer the 


She has | 


1 


‘the extent of the Executive power, trusting to | 


"| “ Young 
‘| full with 


Whig. And, Mr. Chairman, there seem to be suf- 
ficient indications around us, towards an increased 
centralism in Government, to unite those who, in 
feeling and opinion, are against such a tendency, 
in an active and cordial resistance to it. The 
eagerness with which States, and companies, and 
individuals look now for aid to the General Gov- 
ernment; the preference which is shown for national 
employments over State employments; the great 
and increasing patronage of the Executive, which 
was forcibly alluded to a short time since by my 
colleague, (Mr. Smarr:] the enormous aggregate 
of Government expenditures; the rapid increase, 
within the last five or six years, of claim-mongers 
around the Treasury, who have even been repre- 
sented in the Cabinet; all these seem to me to be 
symptoms of the times which ought not to be over- 
looked, and which cal! loudly for the restoration to 
power of the Democratic party. 
Mr. Chairman, | believe the people desire this 
restoration; and if they can secure that, they care 
comparatively little, in my judgment, under what 
name the restoration 1s accomplished. If we give 
them a candidate who is right-principled, honest, 
and capable, I doubt not they will elect him. It 
: is of trifling consequence, whether he comes from 
one section or another section, if he has principles 
_as broad as the Union. It matters little, whether 
: he is younger or older than some of his compet- 

itors. Age is no sufficient test of presidential fit- 
ness. It is not even a test of those young ideas 


‘' which were so eloquently discussed here the other 
| He holds a great office; for he is the head of a. 
great and prosperous Republic, and has the confi- ` 
dence of a numerous and enlightened people. But, | 


day. William Pitt was the youngest prime min- 

ister that England ever had; yet he was perfectly 
' frigid with conservatism; while Chars James 
, Fox, his senior, was running over with everything 
_ that was enthusiastic in feeling and generous in 
character. John Quincy Adams was much younger 
, than General Jackson in 1824; and General Jack- 
_ son was an old man when he fought his great battle 


| with the bank, but I never heard that his lion heart 
| failed him, or that the blows which he struck were 
| feebly.given. Neither do I believe that the 
| 


oung 


prog- 


radical- can always be relied upon for a lite o 
o has formed himself to habits 


ress. A man w 


| of progression during years of public service, will 
; Sometimes display much greater earnestness in re- 


form than he who, full of youth and ardor, assumes 
“responsibility for the first time. I remember, not 

a great many years ago, when Disraeli, in Great 
| Britain, rallied a party under the standard of 
England,” and took the field of politics 
new schemes of progress. Yet, within 
the last month, we have seen this same Disraeli 
drive out old Lord John Russell, the reformer, and 
come himself into office as a leading member of 

the most conservative party in the kingdom. ` 
| _ Mr. Chairman, words are not always things, 


a genuine progress, I will go as far as he who 


ves furthest. Progress is a Democratic word,and 
a Democratic fact. It has been illustrated in the 
whole history of ourcountry. Whatother nation 
has ever progressed so rapidly? And why should 
any man complain of the results which we have 
accomplished under our admirable Government? 
From thirteen States we have become thirty-one. 
We have doubled and redoubled, and doubled again 
our population. We haveextended our commerce, 
until we rival England upon the ocean. We beatthe 
world in the beauty and velocity of our ships and 
steamers. And, above all, there is‘no Government, 


| where intelligence, and virtue, and happiness, are 


moregenerally diffused among the people. Let us 
try no rash experiments witl a policy which has 


; worked out such resultsasthese. Let usrather per- 


mit that policy to continue its work of improvement 
and progression. The future which opens before 
us, if we are thus true to theprinciples which have 
hitherto guided us, it is difficult for the imagination 
to conceive. We should be criminal to hazard it 


| by any division upon technical questions, or any 


personal differences about men. The Democratic 
party has many distinguished candidates for Presi- 
dent, either one of whom could do it honor, and 


| either one of whom, l believe, could be successful. 


The gentleman from California alluded, in fervid 
language, the other day, to his own favorite, for 
that eminent place, and the favorite of his own 
State. From nothing thathe said in praiseof Judge 


Douglas, do I desire to dissent. If he shall be 
nominated at Baltimore, there is no man, even in 


ji his own Illinois, who will support him with moré 


hearty good-will than I shall. And Eshalidoso, not 


chietly because he has risen from poverty to great | 


ness, and thus illustrated happily the admirable 
working of our institutions, for there are many 
others who have done the same. General Cass 
also started in hfe a poor boy, and crossed the Al- 
leghanies on foot, to become the artificer of a suc- 
cess, of which any man may well be proud. But 
l shall vote for Judge Douglas, if he is nominated, 
because l believe him to be a sound Democrat, and 
to possess all those qualities of head and heart, 
which will enable him to discharge honorably the 
duties of President. But there are other States 
in the Unton than California, who will present 
candidates at Baltimore. Besides Michigan and 
Mtinois, to which I have already referred, Penn- 
sylvania—a State which hag recently vindicated 
anew her right to be called the Key-stone of the 
Union, by maintaining, against great odds, some of 
those principles upon which the Union is based-— 
Pennsylvania presents the name of that great states- 
man ot hers, whose pure character and long career 
of public service eminently justify the distinction 
which isaccorded to him by his native State; Ken- 
tacky brings forward thename of her accomplished 
and gallant Butler; Texas presents the hero of 
San Jacinto; while from New York, Indiana, and 
New Jersey, candidates are also mentioned, whose 
names are familiar to the people, and honored by 
the country. We ere embarrassed only by our 
very wealth. But whoever may be taken from 
this brilliant roll, as one humble voter, I am free 
to say that [ can cordially give him my support. 
There is not one among them, in my belief, who 
would not be elected. They will each bear the 
test of Jefferson—ls he honest?—Is he capable?— 
and each has proved his attachment to Democratic 
principles. This isthe truetest. Itistime that the 
doctrine of availibility, which is getting to weigh so 
heavily apon the polities of this country—excluding 
from public life, 
and bringing into public life, I know not how 
many bad men—was disearded, and suffered to 
die. The general truth ought never to be doubted, 
that the best man is the most available man. The 
Whig party have tried availibility on several mem- 
orable oceasions, and have suffered, as they de- 
served to suffer, inconsequence. Success is good 
for nothing, unless it bring with it some valuable 
results. 
letter which was read to us, the other day, by the 
eloquent gentleman from Kentucky, in which 
General Butler declared that he preferred the char- 
acter of a gentleman to the office of President; and 
it is better, far better, that after each succeeding 
contest, we should be able truthfully to say of our- 
selves, ‘‘we have lost everything except our hon- 
or,” than that our opponents should be abletruth- 
fully to say of us, “the 


and have gained everything else.” kd 
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On motion by Mr. Hocstos, the Committee of the Whole : 


on the state of the Union proceeded to consider House bill 


No. 207, ‘To suppty deficiencies in the Appropriations for | 


I respond to the manly sentiment of the ` 


have lost their honor, | 


know not how many good men, : 
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Ho. or Rears. 


I do not expect to trespass upon the Houseagain. 
I did feel somewhat sensitive upon the subject of 
the Union party | 

[Mr. Brooks here rose and made a point of 
order, that the debate, was out of order, according 
to the 31st rule of the House. The chairman 
decided, that by the usage of the Housethe debate 
wasin order, from which an appeal was taken, and 
the committee sustained the decision. } 

Mr. HILLYER, (reeuming.) Mr. Chairman, 
I have no objection to relieving the gentleman from 
Virginia, but the same position and the same sen- 


| timents have been often avowed by others—by 


those who grossly misapprehend, however, the 
history of the Union party in Georgia; for 1 am 


, proud to say to-day, and on this floor, that so far | 
_ from the Constitutional Union party of Georgia 
_ being composed of factions of all parties, that from 


the mountains to the sea-board, down all our line, 
there is not one disunionist—there is not found one 
Abolitionist—there is not found one Free-Soiler— 
there is not found one tariff man for protection— 
there is not found, within my knowledge, one 
bank man, and, I believe, there is not one inter- 
nalimprovement man. Butall within that mighty 
host—for I will call it mighty in principle and 
urpose, though it is small compared in num- ’ 

r with the great parties of the Union—are for 
a strict construction of the Constitution, and for 
the sovereign rights and powers of the States. 
We are, in political principles, a unit. We occu- 
py, itis true, at this moment, an isolated posi- 
tion outside of the two great parties of the nation, 
and it shall be my purpose to-day to vindicate that 
position, and to show that we have been brought 
to it consistently with our principles and with our 
love of country. 

Mr. Chairman, we have but to refer to the his- 
tory of the last two years. In 1849, the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, while in session, passed an act re- 
quiring her Governor, on the happening of certain 
contingencies—one of which was the admission 
of California into this Union, on her then pending 
application—to call a convention of the people of 
Georgia, forthe purpose of determining what course 
should be pursued in that emergency, and whether 
the State of Georgia would submit to what the Le- 
peleiare saw fit to consider an aggression upon 

er rights. Well, sir, the State of California was 
admitted into the Union, and the Governor of the 
State, in the exercise of the duty imposed on him , 
by this act, convened a convention. For what — 
purpose? Toconsider whether the State of Geor- 
gia would submit to the legislation of the Federal 
Government in regard to the admission of Califor- - 
nia. That was the distinct, separate, definite issue 
submitted by the Legislature of Georgia, to be de- 
termined by the people of Georgia. Remember, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that that issue was | 
distinctly made by our own law, and by our own 
legislation, and the people of Georgia were called | 
upon to determine upon the one single political | 
question—shall the people of Georgia submit to the | 
| 


` admission of California, and the passage of what 


the service of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1852.” , 


Mr. HILLYER obtained the floor and said : 


Mr. Cuatrauan: I desire to call the attention of `: 


the committee to aremark made by the gentleman - doctrine, that this 


from Virginia, (Mr. McMcux1n,] some weeksago, ' 
in reply to the gentleman from Florida, (Mr. ` 


CaseLL,] in which the honorable gentleman from ;: 


Virginia took occasion to say of the Union party . 


of Georgia, that it was composed of factions of al! 
parties; and hesaw proper to apply to that honor- 
able and 

Mr. McMULLIN, (interrupting.) did use 
the word attributed to me by the honorable gentle- 
man, but J used it under the excitement of the mo- 
ment. I intended nothing disrespectful to that 
party; for the gentleman 1s, perhaps, not aware 
that I acted and codperated with it during the last 
Congress. 


trintic association, the term ‘“‘ piebald.” . 


: pose. 


. Southern- Rights party of Georgia. 


gress. ` ern-Rights party of Georgia. Listen again. I read 
But, sir, with the permission of the gentleman i; h 
from Georgia, I will make one further remark, for |! game party: 


was generally called the compromise measures. 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to direct the attention : 


of the House to the state of the public sentiment |: 


in Georgia. 1 will not say there is a disunion 
party in Georgia. It is not necessary to my pur- : 

I will not say there ever was a party or- | 
ganized for the avowed | 
Union. Such a position, 
tomy purpose. But I will show that there were | 


and avowedly advocate the 
nion ought to be dissolved; 
and I will say that that doctrine was openly and 


gia, who did anly 


now desire to cal] the attention of the committee 
to a few extracts, which I will read. I read from | 
the Georgia Telegraph, one of the organs of the 
Listen to its | 
language. And Í tell gentlemen that similar senti- ; 
ments were uttered by many other distinguished | 
men in that State: 2 


& For our own part, we believe the issue is, resistance of | 
some sort, or abolition. Disguise as we may, this solemn ! 
question we cannot evade.” * * “Weare fay secession, | 
for resistance—open, unqualified resistance.” 


This is the doctrine of that organ of the South- 


from the Columbus 


Times, another organ of the 


| 


perpos to dissolve the | 


; and he will promptly discharge it. 


| to make the shoulder of an angel quake.” 
: Tt cannot for a moment be believed, that that Convention 


“ We go for secession; quicily if let alone, forcibly if 
made necessary.” * * Our awn first choice will be for 
secession, and our votes and efforts will be steadily given to 
effect that end.” ‘ i 

Another organ of the same party says: 

t We abandon the Union as an engine of infamous op- 
pression. We are tor secession—open, unqualified, waked 
secession. Henceforth we ure for war upon the Gavern- 
ment; it has existed but for our ruin; and to the extent of 
our ability to destroy it, it shull exist no longer.” 


Another organ of the Southern-Rights party, 
the Savannah Georgian, says: f 

“ We gave our advice ia regard tothe acts of the conven- 
tion, and we now siand ready to support them; if they are 
for secession, we are with them.” i 

Another organ of the same party says: 

* Beware of the false cry of Union. It is the word of talis- 
manic charms that is relied on to prepare vour free litaba 
for bandage. And whenever a Union croaker rings sickly 
sentimentality to you, thunder back to him the issue— Dis- 
union, or Abolition.” 

I read further from the Augusta Republic: 

No cause for resistance to the injustice of the mother 
country was half as great as that which would in this case 
demand the resistance of the South.” 

Mr. JACKSON. I ask my colleague to give 
the date of the article he has read from the Savan- 
nah Georgian. { desire to know what convention 
it refers to. f 

Mr. HILLYER. I intended to comply with 
the request of my colleague as soon as I had fin- 
ished reading these extracts, for I have “a few 
more of the same sort left.” I now read from the 
Federal Union, another Southern-Rights paper: 

“The bill for the admission of California has passed the 
Senate, and its friends confideutly believe that it will pass 
the House, and receive the sanction of the President. It it 
does, the Executive has no choice; his duty is defined, 
Tbe Convention will 
Upon it, will devolve a responsibility sufficient 

we A R 


* 


be called. 


t k ok k w 


will tanke counsel of its fears?” «it ean- 
not be believed that that Convention will give the lie to the 
often-reiterateg declarations ofthe peuple, that resistance to 
aggression was their right and their duty.” * ated 
tt will then—there can be noalternative—determine upon 
resistance.”? * * x * x Tt may be that the Con- 
vention will decide upon separate action by the State—in 
other words, immediate SECESSION.” 


Another organ of the Southern-Rights party in 


_ Georgia, says again: 


£ As for ourselves, it is needless to say, that we look for- 
ward with joy to the period when the impositions of our 
Northern brethren shall, by dissolution, he removed. We 
hope that the refusal, on the part of the North, to execute, 
the provisions of the fugitive slave bill, will be ‘confirma- 
tion strong as proofs of holy writ? that it is madness to 
think of continuing in the Union. Without awaiting, how- 
ever, a further development of Northern sentiment upon 
this or any other question, we will hail the dissolution of 
this Union as a ‘ CONSUMMATION MOST DEVOUTLY TO BE 
HOPED FOR.’ 

‘We frankly tell you that, so far as we are concerned, 
we despise the Union, and hate the North as we do hell 
itself.” 

These are extracts from organs of the Southern- 
Rights party of Georgia. But my colleague (Mr. 
Jackson} asks: me to give their dates. The one 
to which he alludes, as welt as all the rest, ap- 
peared after the introduction of the compromise 
measures into Congress, but before the assembling. 
of the Georgia Convention, to determine what. 
should be done in consequence of the adoption of 
those measures. 

Now, while the question of disunion was dis- 
tinctly made by the Legislature of Georgia, and 
was pending before the people; while these senti- 
ments were uttered by the leading members of the 


: ! Southern-Rights party of Georgia, what were pa- 
repeat, 18 not necessary | triotic men, of both the Whig and Democratic 
| parties, todo? What was Mr. Cogs, the leading 


‘i those, high in the confidence of the people of Geor- "man of the Democraticparty and Messrs. Toomss. 


‘and Sreruens, leading Whigs in the State, to 
‘do when their country was imperiled—when the 


láiniy urred before.oar peoples and to- prove it. CT pilars which supported their Government 

y urg peopie; P 2 were rocking to their foundations? Were they 
to adhere to the old party organizations, and 
|| prefer the interests, the triumphs, and successes, 


| of the Whig party or the Democratic party, to the. 


Union? Why, of what value were the principles 
of the Whig party when the Union was disaat By 
Of what value were the principles of the, Demo- 
cratic partys I ask, when our country had ceased 
to exist? In that dark and trying hour, the watch- 
word in Georgia was: ‘' First preserve our coun- 
try, and then determine upon what principles its 
affair are to be administered.” 1 may confidently 
appeal to every member in this House, and to 
every man in the country and ask what other 
course was left to those who were deterniined to | 
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sive the country, but to throw off the allegiance 
of both parties, and stand up for the Constitution 
and the Union—to forego all forter quarrels; for- 
get all former iasues,all tormer struggles, triumphs 
and defeats, and come together like brethren upon || 
the great issue brought upon us by the legislation |, 
of the country? In an issue so important, so :; 
overwhelming, Í say, we were driven by every || 
consideration of patriotism, and every hope of the |: 
future, to organize another party. | 

In no other State of this Union was this issue | 
made by its Legislature. lt was not made in . 
Mississippi; it was not made in Alabama, nor in 
any other Southern State or Northern State. But 
in Georgia the people, being called upon by their | 
own statute to determine whether they would re- 
sist or acquiesce in the compromise, were com- 
pelled to disregard all former political organiza- 
tions, and form new parties. 

From this necessity resulted the Union party of ‘| 
Georgia; and who does not rejoice that it was 
formed and that it triumphed? 

I know well the object of my colleague (Mr. 
Jackson] in asking of me the dates of the ex- 
tracts l have read. L know he will say, that after | 
the convention of Georgia met and determined to 
acqtiesce in the compromise measures, the South- || 
ern-Rights party in that State abandoned all idea | 
of secession. 
went fur—something. And if that gentleman ` 
answers my speech, L daty him to say what they i 
intended to do. ! 

1 will now call the attention of the committee to 
the subsequent position of that party. At first, 
many of their leading men went for disunion. 
openly and boldly; after the people of Georgia had 
determined to acquiesce in the compromise meas- 
urea, they did nut ga openly and boldly for dis- 
union; but they failed to tell what they did go for. 
We could not understand them. I will read an 
extract from the proceedings of that convention, . 
held in the spring of 1851, in Milledgeville. I 
tell my colleague the date of the extract that I am 
about to read: it is subsequent to the meeting of 
the Georgia Convention and the determination of 
the people to acquiesce in the compromise meas- 
ures; and in that convention, this language was 
used: 

““The country is passing through an alarming crisis, in 
which the Government of the Union has undergone, and is 
in danger of still undergoing fundamental changes, in ita 
federative character. By the acts of the late Congress, 
known as the compromise measures, the Southern States, 
being a minority in federal numbers, have been deprived by 
high hand of ail their interest in the territories acquired from 
Mexico; have been degraded from their condition of equality || 
in the Union; have been forced to surrender territory, un- |! 
queationably and legitimately their own, to the use and en- | 
joyment of the hireling Stes, thereby increasing the pre- 
poaderance of vater already arrayed against them, andhave |} 

cen compelled to witness and endure the insidious act of | 
the abolition of the slave trade in the District of Columbia, || 
which can only be regarded as the entering wedge to meas. |} 
ures intended to end in the overthrow of her cherished in- |' 
atitutions.’? 

Here then are the sentiments of that party, ut- 
tered subsequently to the decision of the Georgia 
Convention, upon the issue made by our statute. 
And what do they say? Why, that the people 
of Georgia have been plundered with a high hand, 
by the superior strength of the Federal Union, of 
territory legitimately their own; that the people 
of Georgia have been degraded by the legislation 
of the Federal Government. So said that conven- ' 
tion, and South Carolina uttered precisely the 
same sentiment. South Carolina pronounced the | 
South degraded, and ruined by the high-handed 
legislation of the Government. The people of | 
South Carolina everywhere manifested a disposi- 
tion to resist to the last the compromise measures, | 
and the Southern-Rights party of Georgia were 
identical in principle with South Carolina. The 
people of South Carolina were rallying with most 
extraordinary unanimity in favor of secession; and 
this convention on that day proclaimed to the world 
the doctrine which South Carolina had published— 
the right to go out of this Union, if she thought 
pper to do se, and that no other State in the i 

nion had a right to ask her why, or wherefore, |! 
she had so done. Well, sir, we are compelled to || 
meet them again upon this issue. This party in 7 
Georgia were arrayed with South Carolina, de- | 
fending the same perce: and the legality of the |! 
remedy proposed by the latter State. N ow, under 
these circumstances, what course was left for us 


f 
| 


great tattle was to be fought, and that it was 


| again to be determined whether the Union should 


be saved or lost? I wish I had time to go more 
fully into this matter than I can now go. But 1 
will state further, there was unquestionable evi- 
dence enough to satisfy the mind of every candid 
man, that South Carolina was ready to go out of 


the other States to codperate with her; and the 
Southern-Rights party of Georgia were standing 
upon thesame principles, and endeavoring to prove 
the measures of redress which South Carolina had 
recommended to be legitimate. The gentlemen 
from South Carolina do not deny that those 


were the principles upon which their State acted. ` 


It is too notorious to deny it. Further, sir: this 
Southern-Rights party, in the platform which they 
have laid: down, nowhere indorsed the compromise 
measures. 
son) to say if what I assertis not the fact. They 
have denounced them as arbitrary and as a high- 
handed usurpation and robbery, as degrading to the 
South; and they distinctly assert the doctrine that 


they have the right to leave the Union as volun- || 


tarily as they went into it. — 
Are we to infer, Mr. Chairman, that the free- 


swamps of Carolina and Georgia during the nine 
years of the revolutionary war in defense of our 


| rights—are we to say that the descendants of these 
| patriotic men intended to submit to wrong and op- 
pression and robbery, and worse than all, to deg- | 


radation? Let us rather say we were right in 
inferring that there was danger under this platform, 
and that every man who loved the Union was 
bound to rally to its support. That was the great 
day and hour of trial. 
we gained the victory. And we now come to the 
present moment, and times are changed, and the 
people of Georgia now determine to acquiesce in 
the compromise measures. They now say that 
they will abide by the measures of the last Con- 
gress. We have gained the victory, and the ques- 
tion remains to be determined, what further is to 
be done? And right here let me say that I have 
not gone through the history of this matter for the 
purpose of throwing any censure, any denuncia- 


tion or abuse, upon the Southern-Rights party of Rights party. 


Georgia. They acted as they saw proper. They 
had a conscience as well as the Union party. 
They obeyed the dictates of their own judgment, 
and followed the suggestions of their own patriot- 
ism. I make no complaint about them for that. 


'| Nor do I refer to their history for the purpose of ‘The Southern-Rights part 


engaging in any controversy with them whatever, 
but merely for the justifiable purpose of vindicating 
before the whole country the position of the Union 
party of Georgia. 

The position | set out to establish was, that the 
formation of the Union party in Georgia was a 
matter of necessity. It was founded in patriot- 
ism, and we could do no otherwise. e were 
driven to it by the force of circumstances beyond 
our control. That is a proposition which I think 
I have demonstrated, and I have referred to the 
history of the Southern-Rights party for the single 
purpose of vindicating the character of the Union 
party of Georgia, and for saying that we have not 
erred in the formation of this new organization. 

What further now is to be done? This ques- 
tion is very properly asked, and I shall endeavor 
to answer it. The Union party of Georgia has 
determined, by their representatives in the last 
Legislature of that State, to hold a convention in 
April next, for the pur 


dential election, and the propriety of sending dele- 


| gates to the BaltimoreConvention. I will take ocea- | that par! 
sion to say here, that that movement of the Union . 
| party meets my cordial and entire approbation. ! € 
j All my life I have been a Democrat, and with . ment, to be pursued by the Union party ; 
|| pride I stand here this day in the midst of the ` gia, and I would say it for the benefit of the Whig 


Democratic party of this Congress; but when I 
say this, let hie nit be understood to say that I 
approve of all the actions of the Democratic party. 
Let me not be understeod to say that I have noth- 
ing to ask of the Democratic party. It would be 


j| strange, unprecedented, if this party should be | 


without fault, and without error. I cannot forget 
that you number within your limits Free-Soilers 


I call upon my colleague (Mr. Jack- |; 


Well, sir, we met the foe; ' 


se of considering the presi- | 


Ho. or Reps 


——— E 
as patriotic men? Will it not be perceived that 
this contest had not yet terminated ?—that another 


|i by the thousands. I cannot forget that you num- 
|| ber within your limits, tariff men for protection, by 
|| thousands; and internal improvement men by thou- 
‘| sands. There is scarcely a creed or a sentiment, 
| political or religious, that is not represented in the 
. Democratic party by respectable numbers. Your 
i party ought to be purged, and we ought to lay 

down a platform upon which every man should 

be required to stand. We should lay down prin- 


. the Union at any moment, if she could get any of | ciples which every man should be required to sub- 


| scribe. This is what we ask at your hands this 
' day. The Union party of Georgia will go to the 
` Baltimore Convention, not for the purpose of ask- 
ing you to ingraft upon your platform any new 
i principle. This course seems to strike the South- 
, ern-Rights party with surprise, and to induce the 
idea that it is a great absurdity. But the Union 
‘| party of Georgia ask the Democratic party to add 
i ho new principles to its platform. We ask no 
= such thing. 
,, I take occasion here to notice another idea, sug- 
i| gested by the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
jl Brown,] that we, being a party outside of the 
i| Democratic organization, can with no propriety 
| go to the Democratic Convention. Why, gentle- 
| men, there can be no difficulty in this matter. 
|: There are two ways to go to Baltimore. We can 
‘! by our resolution resolving to go to Baltimore, 


They abandoned that idea, and | born descendants of our revolutionary ancestors— © upon the faith that the Democratic party will do 
the descendants of those men who lay in the. 


us justice and carry out its true principles, resolve 
ourselves into the Democratic party and become 
' members of it. We have an illustrious precedent 
' of this course in the action of the Southern-Rights 
party in Georgia. They organized a separate 
party for the purpose of carrying out their doc- 
| trines and their dogmas, and for the purpose of 
|; Maintaining the rights of the South; and have, by 
‘| a meeting of many of their leading men, in No- 
|, vember last, resolved themselves into the Demo- 
cratic party. Their convention, which is to as- 
., semble before the close of this month, will no 
i! doubt affirm the action of this meeting. Cannot 
| we do the same? The moment that we determine 
to become members of the Democratic party, we 
| have a right to send delegates to their convention 
as Democrats. There is no question about that, 
| They say they are Democrats. Cannot we say 
|, that we are Democrats? I can see no inconsisi- 
‘| ency in this course. My friend and colleague 
{Mr. Jackson] was once a member of the State- 
He was once outside of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and he resolved himself into the 
_ party; and other individuals, members of the 
party, continually do the same. If one man can 
resolve himself into a party, cannot a hundred, a 
thousand, or fifty thousand do the same thing? 
have set us a noble 
example in this matter, and one which we are dis- 
sed to follow. 
i> There is another way that we can get to Balti- 
|; more. I gay there is no impropriety—and here I 
|| wish my honorable colleague from Georgia [Mr. 
ae) was in his seat, that he might hear me, 
for upon this point we greatly differ—I say there 
is no impropriety, no degradation, no forfeiture of 
self-respect, in the Union party of Georgia re- 
solving to send ambassadors to Baltimore to propose 
terms to that Convention, and agreeing upon the 
terms upon which we shall act with them hereaf- 
ter. here is no objection to that course; and I 
am not sure but that is the better course of the 
| two. And I say here, as I want to be perfectly 
` frank in relation to this matter, that I am perfectly 
| indifferent as to which of these courses is adopted 
by the Union party of Georgia, when they meet 
‘in convention. l say I can see no objection to our 
_ sending delegates, in the character of ambassa- 
dors, to Baltimore, for the purpose of proposing 
' and agreeing upon the terms of our union with 
ty. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, allow me to say one word 
in relation to the course which ought, in ay judg- 
of Geor- 


members of that H I regret that their repre- 

sentatives [Messrs. Toomss and Stepuens] are 
not in their seats, It is necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the history of the Whi 
party of Georgia. I know well its history; and 

. have prepared no documents to prove the truth of 

! the statements | am about to make, because I in- 


: tended to have made them in the presence of their 


t 
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wee 


representatives, [Messrs. Toomss and Sreruens,] || the Government. There has been, then, nomate- i: gates to Baltimore, 


with the distinct understanding with one of them, |! 
that he was to correct me if [ misrepresented that ` 
party. But I am not afraid to state in his absence 
what | would state in his presence, because if he 
were here, I do not think he would make a single 
correction. I shall speak of facts historically, and 
so plainly that there can be no controversy about 
them, l will commence in 1828, when I Seat be- 
came a man. In that year, I cast my first vote in 
favor of the principles, and men, and measures ef 
the Democratic party. At that time the Whigs of 
Georgia were known as ‘* Troop men,” and they 
were as legitimately descended from the old re- 
publican party of Georgia, as a child is descended 
from its ancestors, They stood identical, in prin- 
ciple and organization, with the Democratic party 
ot Georgia, and supported General Jackson. They 
supported his administration; they voted for him 
in 1828, for their electoral ticket was eleeted, and 
the electoral ticket of the Clark party was defeat- 
ed. In 1832, the Troop party, which is now the 
Whig party, again elected ‘hee electoral ticket, 
and they cast their vote for General Jackson, and 
Mr. Van Buren. The other party voted for Gen- 
eral Jackson, and Mr. Barbour, of Virginia. But 
the Troop electoral ticket was elected. In the 
year 1933, the question of nullification came upon 
us, and that great comroling question materially 
disturbed the organization of both of these parties. 
Then I became identified with the Union party. 
Prior to that time E had acted with the Troo 
rty, which descended legitimately from William 
Fi. Crawford, and from the old republican stock. 
I voted for General Jackson in 1828; for Jackson 
and Magtin Van Buren in 1832, as a Troop man; 
and when the question of nullification came upon 
us, I féit it to be my duty to stand by my country. 
Many other Troop men pursued the same course, 
and acting with a great body of the Clark party, 
we threw the preponderance.in favor of that or- 
ization, and the Troop party were defeated. ; 
hey assumed the nameé of.‘ State-Rights,’’ and. | 
we the name of “ Union men,” The organiza- | 
tion maintained this name for several years. The _ 
State-Rights party of Georgia refused to join the ' 
national Whig organization. in 1836, they voted | 
for Mr. White. They refused to vote for the || 
nominee of the Whig party, and voted for Mr. | 
White. The Unien party of Georgia voted for |, 
Mr. Van Buren. Thereis ‘no question about that. |; 
In 1840, the State-Rights y of Georgia, for 
the first time, united itself with the Whig Na- ‘ 
tional party, and voted for General Harrison. The 
Democratic party again voted for Mr. Van Buren. 
Upon that occasion, very many of the Staté-Rights 
men abandoned their party, adhered to theit prin- 
ciples, and joined the Democratic party, because 
they thought that the State-Rights’ party had 
abandoned its principles; and that, by the aban- 
donment of their principles, and their incorpora- 
tion into the National Whig party, they forfeited 
ali claim to the support and confidence of those i 
who valued their principles more than „they did 
their party prepossessions. If I am not mistaken, 
Colonel Jackson was.of the number of those who, | 
in 1840, joined our standard. Whether that is the 
precise time, or not, is not material. Hecame to 
us for similar motives, either upon that or a sub- 
uent oceasion. 

Now, the point to which I shall direct the atten- 
tion of the committee is, that during all of this time 
the Whig party of Georgia and the Democratic par- ` 
ty of Georgia have been identical in principles, as 

e records in our own State will show, as made ' 
up by the journals of our Legislature, and the meet- 
ing of our political parties in convention, in our 
counties as well asofour State. Both theseparties 
held the same t, fundamental principlés of a | 
strict construction of the Constitution; of the sov- : 
ereignty of the States; of the economical adminis- 
tration of the finances of the Government; of op- f 

| 
j 


Position to a tariff for protection; to a bank; to in- |: 
ternal improvements by the Federal Government; ; 
and, I will add, the disbursement and collection ti 
and keeping of the revenue by the officers of the 
Government. Let menot be misunderstood here; 
The Whig party objected to the details of the sub- 
treasury, as it was called; but f never understood | | 
them as objecting to the Democratic proposition— i 
the Democratic principle—that the revenue should || 
be collected, kept, ani stishureed, by the officers of | 
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: continue our march together in the support of our 


: sub-Treasury ? 


:; the true doctrine—that whenever a measure arises, 
‘national in its character, it is the duty of the 


;; Lask of the Democratic party’when we go to the || 
© Baltimore Convention. 


‘the principe they have already avowed and acted 


l constitutional, and national, and promotes the in- | 


: it will commit a dereliction of duty unworthy ot 


-within the history of this great Republic, that that ! 


tial difference between these two parties as to ` 
principles. I hold here in my hand an extract 
trom the Congressional Globe, which will show 
that, in 1842, when the State of Georgia was rep- 
resented here by Messrs. Black, Collquit, Cooper, 
Dawson, Habersham, Meriwether and Gamble, . 
when the tariff of 1842 was pending befure this 
House, all of these men, with the exception of 
Mr, Meriwether, voted with the Democratic party 
against it. Mr. Meriwether was not in his seat. 
I am free to state my opinion, unhesitatingly, 
that if he had been in his seat, he would have vo- 
ted with his colleagues. The Whigs of Georgia, - 
and the Democrats of Georgia, having of principle 
nothing worthy to divide them, have lately, upon a 
great and mighty issue codperated. With all for- 
mer party positions dissolved, we have taken each 
other by the hand; we have met, triumphed and 
rejoiced together Why not, then, being together, ;: 


country. I can see no objection to it, and hence, 
from my heart, I approve of the movement in 


:, Georgia tv send delegates to the Baltimore Con- || 
` vention, where our principles, by fair interpreta- |; 
i tion, in my judgment, will carry us all; when we || 


get to thgt convention, we will ask of them the |: 
adoption of the compromise measures, - | have | 
said that I would ask the Democratic. convention, at ; 
Baltimore, to ingraft no new principle upon its ' 

. : 1 
platform, and that is true; but I draw a broad dis- | 


‘tinction between a political principle and a paliti- 


cal measure. [ say that the principles of the 
Democratic party are coeval wiih the existence of 
our Government, and that there is nothing to add, 
or to abstract therefrom. They are a strict con- 
struction of opr Constitution, and. a cordial sup- 
port of all national questions involving and pro- 
moting the national interest. These are the great 
principles of the party, and they induce the a 
port of many distinct and separate measures. The 
measures of the Democratic party cannot be co- 
eval with its existence. Members of the Missis- . 
sippi Southern-Rights Convention spoke of the 
principles of the Democratic party being coeval 
with its existence; and thought they ought not to || 
be added to; but they failed to discriminate be- || 
tween a principle and a measure. They refer to | 
the principles of Jefferson, and Madison, and || 
others of our old Republican fathers, as being the |, 
principles of the Democratic party. This lan- || 
guage, when criticised, is mere nonsense and ab- 
surdity. What did Mr. Jefferson know about the 
What did Mr. Madison know |' 


about thé annexation of Texas to this Govern- 
ment? What did these men know aboutthe Mex- |. 
ican war? Whatdid they know about the admis- |) 
sion of California, and of the organization of these © 
territorial governments? And yet, sir, these are |, 
all, but one, Democratic measures. ‘These meas- į 
ures came upon the country, and it was necessary | 
that the Democratic party should take action upon 

them. I say this is the sound proposition; this is 


Democratic party to take sides upon that measure 
in accordance with tis principles, and to go wher- 
ever its principles will carry it. That is the true | 
doctrine; that is the Democratic creed; and all that; 
t 
„We ask not that they | 
shall ingraft new principles upon their, creed, but; 
that they shall adopt these measures according to. 

| 


u it be true that the compromise of the ; 
last session of Congress is a great national ques- || 
tion, involving and promoting the interests of all 
the people of this Republic, from one end tò the |! 
other, and that it is sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion of our country, I say that the Democratié 
rty are bound by their principlés to adopt it. It 
ecomes their measure from the very fact that itis | 


~ 


terest, and repose, and happiness of the whole 
country. And if that Convention fails to avowit, 


the Demoeratic party; and it will be the first time, '; 


has faltered or wavered in the discharge of |! 


| 


part 
its duty. . a 

These are the sentiments of the constitutional 
Union men of Georgia, who favor sending dele- 


and I say then to our Demo- 
cratic brethren of Mississippi, our Southern- 
Rights friends, and to many upon this floor, that 
they greatly err when they suppose that we are 
going to Baltimore to ask that convention to in- 
erat upon its platform a new principle. We will 

ọ no such thing; but we go there to exhort the 
Democratic party to stand up to those principles, 
and resolutely to go where they will carry it, and 
abide the consequences. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not discuss the merits of this compromise, to show 
that it comes within the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party; for I believe that every man here, in 
his heart, feels that it does. Even my Southern- 
Rights friends, those who have determined to 
abide by the measure, feel in their hearts that it 
is a national question, the result of that spirit of 
compromise, concession, and forbearance, which 
Hes at the foundation of our Constitution; and 
that, therefore, it is the duty of the Democratic 
party to avow and carry these measures through— 
to maintain it to the death. I must hasten on. 
This issue sleeps, but it is not dead. What have 
we heard the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Ranrout]—and I regret that he is 
not in his seat—avow upon this floor? That one 
of the measures of this compromise was unconstitu- 
tional. He is a member of the Democratic party, 
and he is bound by his oath to the Constitution to 
seek its repeal, if he believes it to be unconstitu- 
tional. Well, here is the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Hinparp,] who wrote an able 
and patriotic letter to his constituents, indorsing, 
in general terms, the compromise, in every feature 
and line. Te goes on, however, to specify the 


, different features in the compromise, but utterly 


fails to notice one important measure—that the 
compromise pledged the faith of this Government: 


"—that Utah and New. Mexico should be admitted 


into the Union with or without slavery, as they 
saw proper to determine. That portion of the 


. compromise he passed over in perfect silence. I 


regretted to-see it, but I hope that it was an over- 


ner apon his part. 
l r. HIBBARD said he had made no mention 
| in the letter referred to of the principle stated by 


the gentleman, because he deemed it unnecessary. 
He was of opinion that no State otherwise quali- 
fied for admission, should be debarred from the 
Union because its constitution did or did not toler- 
ate slavery. It was a matter which each State” 
must regulate for itself. This was right, and 


' would have inured to States applying for admis- 


sion to the Union if it had not been stipulated, as 


| to Utah and New Mexico, in the bills establishing 


territorial governments there. He believed the 
principle so universally recognized among his con- 
stituents that it was unnecessary to remind them 
of it. 

“Mr. HILLYER. Perhaps I ought to ask the 
gentleman’s pardon. I khew from the style of 
his Jetter that he would speak as he has done, it | 
drawn out; and my. object ‘was to draw kim out: I 
have no more to say to that honorable member. 
I wish that every man in this Union was so reli- 
able—the Union could not be in danger, and no 


: man would care whether this question was in- 


age upon the Democratic platform or not. 
r: Chairman, this question sleeps, I have said, 


bat it is not dead. And here let me say to our 


'| Northern friends—(I do not know whether I shall 


call them friends or not)—that it is not as a South- 
ern man I wish to urge this question upon the - 
Democratic party. It.is not as a Southern man 


and a slaveholder that I feel a deep solicitude for 


the maintenance of these measures; for I declare 


, here, in the midst of the representatives of the 


American people, that for the institution of slavery 


| I have no fear. That institution is in no danger; 
; and [ can inform the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
` Gropives,} that ‘‘the overseer’s lash” is still 


heard in the South,‘and that the Southern slave 
still bends to his daily labor without a murmur 
and without a hope, and his merry laugh and his 
lively jest tells that he is happy and contented. It 
is not to preserve the institution of slavery; for I 
assert that the rage of Abolition fanaticism against 
the institution of slavery is as vain and impotent 
as the rippling of the Atlantic wave against the 
eternal rock of Gibraltar. But it is for my coun- 
try that I fear. It is to preserve this Union and 
to maintain the American Constitution that I de- 
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sire to see all patriotic men at the North arrayed 
against the Abolitionists. I know that the Aboli- | 
tionists at the North have dealt many a fierce and 
heavy blow, and that those blows have fallen thick | 
and fast-—not upon the institution of slavery, but | 
upon our country. Time after time this Govern- 
ment has rocked to its very foundation—never 
once has the institution of slavery trembled upon 
its base; and every Southern man knows this to 
be true. Why, sir, the pulse of the human sys- 
tem does not indicate with more unerring certainty 
the health of the body than does the price of prop- 
erty in the market indicate the stability and per- 
manence of the investment; and at no time within 
my recollection, or, perhaps, of the recollection of 
any member of this House, have slaves borne a : 
better price here in Virginia, upon the border of | 
the slave country, than during the period of the 
test excitement in relation to that institution. . 
e have, then, no fear for slavery; we have fear 
for our country. Weare struggling to maintain 
our country. We are struggling to maintain the | 
Union of these States; and hence we go with pro- 
priety to the great parties of this Republic at the 


orth, and we say, not in the spirit of faction, | 


but in the spirit of patriotism, that this battle is to 
be fought among yourselves. If this fugitive slave 
bill is indorsed by you, we will give you our sup- 
port and coöperation. Let us see Southern Demo- 
crats and Northern Democrats cordially united, 
and together sustaining the rights of our country- 
men and the constitutional guarantees of all the 
citizens of the Republic. This is the course I 
propose, and I say that it is founded in patriot- 
ism, in right, and in correct principles. 

But the question may be asked, Why prefer to 
go to the Democratic convention rather than that 


of the Whig party ?. Because the Democratic l 


party are identical with the people of Georgia in 
principles. The great objection thatthe Whigs of 
Georgia have heretofore urged to the Democratic 
party is, that it has contented itself with laying | 
own correct principles,and does not them out. 

Can we affiliate with the Whigs? Never! I 
say it boldly, never, with the Whig party as a 
Whig party; but I did greatly desire, and am 
willing now, if circumstances would permit it, to 
codperate with the true and conservative men of 
both parties, and to organize out of both a party 
better and more patriotic than either. Having 
failed in this 
we must now look for the party which will best 
subserve the interests of our country. Upon the 
question of slavery, we have seen the Democratic 
party of the North struggling in behalf of the 
Constitution, and we can point to man after man, 
by hundreds and thousands, among them, who are 


true to the South. But when we look among the | > thi 
|| Constitution? Here is the great law of the land, , 


Whigs, for my life I cannot count upon any one 
with certainty. Upon the floor of this House, 
sitting in the midst of the Whig party, is a mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, sent here by the Whigs 
of that State, who has voted to give white men 
the liberty of marrying negro girls. He _ is sent 
here as a Whig, and is sitting in full fellowship 
with the Whig party. I cannot conceive what 
that gentleman wants to marry a negro girl for? 
[J.aughter.] | do not know what his constituents 
‘want to marry negro girls for. What can be the 
matter with the white girls of Massachusetts ? 
{Laughter.] This is no laughing matter. (Laugh- 
ter.) Here is a sovereign State of this Union 
gravely determining by legislative enactment that 
the negro girls of Massachusetts shall be brought 
in competition with the white girls of Massachu- 
setts. I say, that something must be the matter 
with the white girls in Massachusetts. 


Mr. DUNCAN. Will the gentleman yield me ` 


the floor for a moment? 

Mr. HILLYER. My time is too near out; I 
cannot yield. 

Mr. DUNCAN. 


the privilege granted by that law, that I am aware 
of. Leen eel 

Mr. HILLYER. There is an evasion worthy 
of notice. 
not availed themselves of th 
It turns out that the 


e privilege of that law. 
they do not want the privilege, 
and do not value it. Why did they insist upon 
having it? If no white man wanted to marry a 
negro girl, why pass a statute authorizing it? 


eat, noble, and patriotic purpose, , 


v I was about to remark that | 
white gentlemen have never availed themselves of || 


The white men of Massachusetts have |: 


Mr. SMART, (in his seat.) It is like the right 
of secession; if asserted, not to be consummated. 
Mr. HILLYER. I cannot understand it. Why 
do you value the right, that no man wants to ex- 
ercise? I say itis no laughing matter. [Laughter.} 
‘When wesee a sovereign State of this Union pass- 


ing a law, bringing in competition the white and . 
negro women of Massachusetts, upon the subject — 


r 


i 


of wedlock, there must be somethin 
underneath pomew here: (P augher] 
I could understand it. 
which is not brought to light. [Laughter.] But 
the gentleman has given an explanation here 
worthy of remark, and it is for that purpose that I 
made these remarks. I have not gone through 
: this good-humored digression for the mere pur- 


very dark 
say I wish 


this resolution. I understand it, and say, as my 
opinion, without doubt, that there is nota manon 
. this floor from Massachusetts, not even he who 
advocated the passage of that bill in the Legisla- 
|' ture of Massachusetts, who would discard the 
` Anglo-Saxon girl, with her blooming cheek, bright 
| eye, and warm heart, in favor of a black, greasy, 
aromatic negro wench. [Laughter.] That was 
not the object; no such taste as that influenced 
them; but it was intended as an insult ufon the 
South; and it is one of those reiterated, and many, 


| 
\ 
1 


oft-repeated aggressions, which have alienated the 
minds of the Southern people from the North, and ` 


that has induced this strong language of our 
| Southern-Rights brethren in Georgia, when they 
j: say they hate the North, as they hate hell itself. 
; That is the truth; there is no doubt about it. Let 


| Whigs be noticed. I wishI had time to comment 


| Soil Representatives from Massachusetts. Mr. 
| Ranrout is a little more acceptable in point of 
| taste, but no more in point of principle. He open- 
! ly avows, that the fugitive slave bill is unconsti- 
_ tutional, which is one feature of the compromise. 
'' The fugitive slave bill, and the publicly-pledged 
|, faith of this Government to admit California and 
i Utah into the Union, with or without slavery, are 


| 


_ the life and soul of the whole compromise. One 


| not he would have pronounced the other so, if his 
|i attention had been called to it. 

: But I will not pursue that matter, as he is not 
jiin his seat. What course will that gentleman pur- 
sue? I understood him to assert that fugitives 
` from labor must be surrendered. But he does not 
; inform us in what way, and by what authority. 
|; If by the power of the States, then I would ask 
| has he ever used his influence in his own State to 
induce that State to execute this clause of the 


|. that fugitives from service—which means slaves— 


his party, who denies the constitutional power of 
this Government to execute that clause of the 
Constitution, and yet he has never attempted to 
induce his own State to execute it. If the Con- 
stitution of the United States devolves upon Mas- 
sachusetts the duty of executing this clause on the 
| Subject of fugitive slaves within her limits, and 
she fails or refuses to comply with the requisition, 
it would surely follow that the Southern States 


| is absurd that it cannot be necessary to enter into 
; an argument with the gentleman——. 


[Here the hammer fell.] ® 


CONTESTED ELECTION IN NEW MEXICO. 


OF NEW MEXICO, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
i March 15, 1852, 


; On the memorial presented by the Hon. Joun S. PHELPS, 
| of Missouri, from A. W. Reynolds, contesting the right 
; Of the sitting member from New Mexico to a seat in the 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. WEIGHTMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I was anxious, the other day, 
that this question of privilege in regard to the seat 
of the Delegate from New Mexico should come 


here is something there, > 


pose of making a laugh, but to bring emphatically | 
| and distinctly before the House, the purpose of '' 


: this conduct upon the part of the Massachusetts ° 


upon the course of the Free-Soilers, and the Free- ' 


e has pronounced unconstitutional; and I doubt ` 


; Shall be surrendered; and here is a gentleman upon , 
: this floor, who is a leading, influential member of | 


would have the right to make war upon her for | 
; not having done it—-which involves so much that 


i SPEECH OF HON. R. H. WEIGHTMAN, | 


| up, not for the purpose, as I then stated, of making 
any objection to the printing of that memorial and 
ii the accompanying papers, or to their reference to 
the Committee of Hiesuove, but for the purpose 
i of contradicting, promptly and at once, the gross 
charges which have been made against the honor- 
able gentleman who is now Governor of New 
Mexico. I regret that he has not a better advo- 
cate than myself on this occasion. I regret that 
he has no forceful Brecuinripce or brilliant Mar- 
SHALL to stand up here in his defense. But such 
asl am, I bring to this question the highest regard 
for that honorable gentleman, and admiration of 
his course in New Mexico. In my belief, the 
honorable Governor of New Mexico has pursued 
a course calculated to make the Mexicans—who 
have been separated from their Government by no 
act of theirs, and who now owe allegiance to the 
; Government of the United States—feel that they 
, are at least a part of this Government; that they 
‘have rights here that ought to be protected; and 
; that the Government to which they belong was 
‘| created by the people, and ought to be adminis- 
i tered for their Peneti, The elevation of policy 
nand motives which distinguish the Governor of 
: New Mexico, I believe is not appreciated, and 
cannot be appreciated by some of those who would 
injure and belie him. Against the Governor of 
New Mexico there have been arrayed divers and 
powerful influences. I think I am well enough 
acquainted with my countrymen to know, that 
- when they understand that powerful influences 
are brought te bear against any individual, and 
that there is an attempt to crush a man who is in 
the discharge of high and honorable duties, the 
mere knowledge of that fact will make those influ- 
ences powerless. y 
T shall allude, now, to one of those influences. 
I am about to read from a newspaper which, I un- 
derstand, has the largest circulation of perhaps an 
aper in the Union; I mean the National Era. It 
1s the number of February 26th, and the article is 
headed— 


“ScOUNDRELISM IN OUR TERRITORIES—-KIDNAPPING 
UNDER 4 GOVERNOR’S LICENSE. We publish on our fourth 
page an editorial from the Deseret News, disclosing a state 
of things in our Territories which demands the iminediate 
attention of the Chief Executive. According to the state- 
; ment, Governor Calhoun, of New Mexico, is no better than 
|i an infamous kidnapper. Gangs of traders, with licenses 
|, bearing his name, authorizing them to purchase Indian chil- 
` dren, as slaves, for the benefit of persons in New Mexico, 
have lately been driven out of the Territory of Utah. Bad 
as the Mormons are represented to be, they are not so devil- 
ish as to connive at this new trade in human blood, whicha 
United States officer, appointed by Mr. Fillmore, seems am- 
, bitious to establish.’ 
H * * 


p 
| 
l 
| 
l 
| 
l 
! 


* * * 


j 
i _ “ The apprehension evidently prevails that proper atten- 
, tion to territorial grievances may lead to discussion on ques- 
tions connected with slavery, and that any enlightened at- 
', tempt to redress them may involve, unavoidably, the exercise 
of a power over the Territories which the compromise vir- 
tually abandoned. 
 O, how this infernal Element of evil—the slave power, 
obstructs all useful and beneficent legislation !” 


Now, I wish to refer to the article from the Dese- 
|| ret News, to see how much authority the editor of 
the Era had for that statement: 

“Suave TRADERS IN New Mexico AND UTAH LICENSED 
BY GOVERNOR CaLnoun.—We find the following in the 
New York Herald: 

“The United States officers who returned from Utah, 
have stated that persons were expelled from the Territory if 
they became obnoxious to the censure of the Mormon au- 
thorities. The following is a copy of an editorial article in 
the News, in relation to a régularly-licensed trader, who, it 


* * 


|; seems, was not well regarded by the Saints: 
| “<A copy ofa license given to Pedro Leon to trade with 
: ¢the Utah Indians, signed by James S. Calhoun, Superin- 
i tendent of Indian Affairs, dated Santa Fé, August 14, 1851, 
‘attested by D. V. Whiting, has fallen under our obser- 
. ‘vation; and we understand the said Pedro Leon was at 
: ‘ Manti, in the county of San Pete, on or about the 3d in- 
‘stant, accompanied by about twenty Spanish Mexicans, 
| ‘trading and desiring to trade horses, for Indian children, 
: © fire-arma, &c. ; and we are also informed that there are two 
£ other companies, of about the same size, and from the same 
i source, one of whom holds a blank license, dated € Execu- 
| Stive Department, Santa Fé, New Mexico, July 30, 1851,” 
i Sgigned by ‘J. S. Calhoun, Superintendent of Indian Af- 
£ fairs,’ authorizing said blank holder to proceed to the Salt 
‘, € Lake county, in the Territory of Utah, for the purpose of 
‘trading with the Utah Indians in said region.’ 


And that is all. He does not say for the pur- 
pose of trading for Indian children, as slaves. 

There are other parts of this article which it is 
‘| not necessary for me to read. But the Deseret 
| News, the quoted authority of the Era, does not 
| confirm the statement, that by the license of Gov- 
i| ernor Calhoun there has been authorized trade in 


1852.] 
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children of any kind, notwithstanding the reckless || serves from all parts of the United States, hut no more pro- | 


and unscrupulous statement of the National Era. | 
This is ore of the influences to which I alluded. 
This influence, brought to bear against Governor 
Calhoun, may be traced in a kindred paper in 
Santa Fé, edited by a gentleman who is an agent 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, who does little else than malign the Governor, 
the gallant Sumner, commanding the troops in 
New Mexico, and the humble individual who now 
addresses you. This society is a powerful one; 
and it is one of the chief influences which has 
been brought to bear against the Governor of that 
Territory. 

To show the design of the National Era, in its 
reckless and unscrupulous statements in reference 
to Governor Calhoun, l wish to read a letter which 
J wrote at the request of General Foote. I wrote 
it early in the present session of Congress. I de- 
aire to read it in connection with the comments of 
the National Era, in which the editor makes the 
threat that I shall be made to feel for my contu- 
macy, if I continue the course which I have thought 
proper to pursue. Here is the letter: 


Wasaineton, December 16th, 1851. 

My pear Six: In compliance with your request, I give | 
you my views as to the popular feeling concerning slavery 
ta New Mexico. 

The popular feeling in New Mexico is, I believe, firedly 
eet against that country being made the arena in which to 
decide political questions in which the people have no prac- | 
tical interest, and all attempts which have heretofore veen . 
made, or wich hereatter may be made, to induve the peo- | 
ple of that county to take sides on a question in which they 
are not at ail interested, have been, and will, I trust, forever : 
be, ntterty «abortive. i 4 
Thre are in New Mexico a few negroes, in all, as shown | 
by the census, seventeen; and of this number there may be 
as many as five of nx slaves—houase-servanis of officers of 
the army anu others. — ac Ste 

There has, up to this time, before the judicial tribunais, 
been no case of a negro held to slavery suing for hi« free- 
dom. When such a cas: shall ocear, it will, in my opiu- 
iou, be adju licated wien ages excitement aay knd, 
eh the are, teve, Opposed to the in uc- 
poy e ae. amongst themselves; and when the ume 
shull come where they aball think proper o seek admis-ion 
as a State of the Union, they will, | am inclined to think, 
should there be in their op:niog danger of the iniroduction 
of slave labar there, ibit iż. But as there is at this time 
mo such danger, there is no excitem nt on the xubje.t; and 
as l see in the furure no likelihood of the introduction of 
stave labor there, I apprehend that the popular mind will, as, 
now, remain cala Oa tis point, and the questio of pro- |! 
bibiting, adm-ttng, or remaining silent, concerning slavery, || 
will be tested imply as a matier of policy in reference to | 
boing admitted into the Uian. 

To show the freedom frm excitement of the e on. 
this question, I refer you to the fact, that iu the State con- 
sutuvion of New Mexico, of last year, though slavery was ,, 
propibiied, the undersigned, though falsely denounced on | 
the only newspaper in Nw Mexico as a slavery propagan- , 
dist, was el. cu C to the Senate by an overwhelming vote ; i 
and this, too, de-piie the general know! dge among the | 
memb-r- of the Legistarare that be was in favor of so ar- 
ranging the -luvery clause as to effect ous admis-ion into 
the Union, and without regard to any other circumstance: 
whatsorver. | was confident thal no constiiutional provis- 
ion could bring ab ut the introduction of slave labor thire; 
and, being «atisficd with the substance, did nt trouble my- 
self about a prohibition of what could never affect us. And |. 
this, [ believe, is the popular feeling in New Mexico. | 

e in New Mex.co have suffered too much already, by |: 


hi 
| 
i 


having our soit mide ase of by others as a political batte- `. 


Geld over wh.ch to settle the slavery question, to agai: per- ` 
mit it to be s» used if we can amid i. itis, L believe, the 
fixed determination of the people tv take no sides on this 
question which in no way practically concernsthem. When 
the ques.ion e.mes up, we wll eat it simply as a ma: ter of 
policy, by which to facilitate vur admission into the Union. — 
Once admitted we can d? as we chose. We de-i.e the ` 
friendship of alt; entangling alliances with none. i 
A ngorous effort was tnis year made to interest the peo- ii 
ple in tbis vexed ques ion, but all in vain. A document || 
entitled “ Aduress .o the Inhabitants of New Merico and | 
Californ a, on the omission by Congress to provide them 
with Territorial Gowrraments, and on the Social and Politi- | 
cal Evils of Slavery,” was industriousty eircalated in New | 
Mexico, in the Spanish language, by an agent of the Amer- 
iean and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty, who is at this time 
the editor of the * Santa Fé Gazette,” in the columns of 
which paper he is republishing occasional chapters of this 
document. Ín this is drawn a compurison, more highly 
Wrought than true, between the Norih and South in reference 
to state of education, state of morals, siate of religion, dis- 
regar: of human life, disregard of constitutional obligations, 
population, military weakness, &e. In the conctusiou, the 
people are urged to set up an irdepcadent government, “ un- 
fees exemp ed from the curse of slavery,” and are promised. 
in that cage, the assistance of the “ whole North.” f send 
you an English and a Spaniah c py. y 
You will perceive that the unxerapulous persons who are 
Urging the law-abiding New Mexicans to the commission — 
of yreason, and promising assistance they have no right to ` 
promise, have signed their naines tu the document. : 
This atemp to draw thz simple, pasioral, and unarmed 
people of New Mexico into an act of treasonable resistance `. 
to the powerful Government to which they owe and yield || 


i 6 the barden of a question which concerns her not. 


| 4 may legally be held there, Lam sure that no popular excite- 
: 6snent would follow; and I am equally sure that those who 


found than the contempt it met within New Mexico. 

Though supported by the only newspaper in New Mexico, | 
whose editor is, as I have stated, an agent of the American t 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, no excitement took place 
in New Mexico, outside the iminediate family of the editor, ; 
clothed thoagh he waa in the garb of a inissivoary—a min- | 
ister of the Gocpel—a minister of peace. 

It there are any persons in the United S:ates who desire 
to celonize slaves in our Territory, t apprehend there would 
be no objection on ihe part of the peuple of New Mexicu, 
fet the decision of the couris be what it may. Perhaps the 
attempt would be beneficial; it would at all events settle 
the question, aud effectually thwart any further attempt to 
make New Mexico the seape-gout, to bear the burden of a 
question which concerns ber not. We object to being made 
the scape-goat, aad would prefer not being made use of even 
as an illustration. , 

Should the courts in New Mexico decide that slaves may 
legally be held there, l am sure that no popular excitement 
would fu.low; aud I am equally sure that those who embark 
in the colonizing experiment wiil speedily send or sel! thei- 
slaves owt of the Territory. Siave lahor will not pay in New 
Mezico, and in that is comprised the whole quesiion. 

We desire to be in a position iu which Congreas, unem- 
barraszed by .he slavery question ay regards us, may dir-ct ' 


its attention to Jegs'aie 20 as to promote the interest of || 


| 


that neglected and sympathy-deserving section. 

This leuer [ place at your disposition, tu be used as you 
may think proper, though not written with that carefulnesa 
as periods, or with the compactness I would desire. 

ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 
Hon. H. 3. Fooreg, U. S. Senate. 

I give this letter for the purpose of showing | 
what are the sentiments, or the absence of senti- 
ment, that the National Era takes ground against, | 
and the reason for its hostility against me. On 
this letter the Era comments as follows, in its 
paper of January 1, 1852: 

«Mr. Weiautman ann New Mexico.—Mr. Smith, former 
Delegate from New Mexico, was rejected by the senate as 
nominee for the Secretaryahip of she Territory, because he 
had once written an address to the people there, advising , 
them to exclude slavery on economical giounds. He waz 
a Kentuckian, the son of a slavehoider, and noi an abols 
tivnist. 
—and that was a deadly sin. 


“His successor, R. H. Weightman, has taken warning, : 


and bends the knee in time to the miling power. ln a leter 
from him dated December 21st 1251, to Mr. Foote, and read 
a few days ago in the Senate, be widertakes to vouch for the 
utter indifference of the New Mexicana on the question of | 


slavery. He says they cannot be persuaded to take sides, ,j 


and that all the arts of designing people to excite them | 
against slavery have failed. 

s¢To show,’ he says, ‘the freedom from excitement of j 
‘the penple on the question, I refer you to the fact that in 
‘the State constitution of New Mexico, of last year, though 
‘glavery was prohibited, the undersigned, though falsely 


| ‘denounced in the only newspaper in New Mexico as a || 
' ‘slavery propagandist, was elected to the Senate by an over- 


Sedge among the members of the Legislature that he was in 
§ favor of so ariunging the slavery clause as to effect our ad- 
‘mission into the Union, and without regard to any other 
‘circumstance whatsoever ’ 

4“ He sayz that when the question shali come up, € we will 


$; 
Swhelming vote; and this, too, despite the general knowl- | 
| 


€ treat it simply asa matter of policy by which to facilitate || 


Sour admision into the Union. Once admitted, we can do 
tas we choose. We desire the friendship of ali; entangling | 
‘alliance with none.’ 

“ He is exceedingly anxious to impress upon the slave- 
holders, that the people ot New Mexico have not the slight- 
esi objection, in principle, or on the ground of a moral sen- 
timent, to slavery; that could it live there, it would en- 
counter no hostiis feeling. Ina word, he sees nothing at all 
objectionable in a system which brutalizesthe colored man 
and degrades the poor white man. 

seer there are any persons in the United States who de- 
sire to colonize slaves in our 'lerritory, I apprehend there | 
t would be no objection on the part of the people of New | 
‘Mexico, let the decision of the courts be what it may. 
‘Perhaps the attempt would be beneficial; it would at all 
“events setile the question, and effectually thwart any tur- 
‘ther attempt to make New Mexico the ecape-goat r bear 

e ob- 
sjectto being made the scape-goat, aud would prefer not 
‘being made use of even as an illustration.’ 

“< Should the courts in New Mexico decide that slaves 


© embark in the colonizing experiment will speedily send or 
“geli their slaves out of the Territory. Slave labor will not 
‘payin New Mexico, and in that is comprised the whole 
‘question.’ 

“What can be expected of a Territory the first act of 
whose first Delegate is one of abject submission to the slave 
power?” i 

* We trust Mr. Weightman may live tong enough to learn | 
that servility to a sectional interest ‘does not pay.’ ? 

It may be that the National Era and those 
whom it represents may make me *‘ feel,” because 
of the views I conscientiously entertain; and if, in 
its endeavors to make me “‘feel,”’ it is as unscru- 
pulous in its attacks on me as it has been on Gov- 
ernor Calhoun, I doubt not I will be shown up in 
away to induce the subscribers of that paper to 
believe me a monster of iniquity, 


But he had offended against the mujesty of slavery | 


There is another newspaper in the United States 


allegiance, wil! m'et with the profound indigna‘ion it de- |{ that has thought proper to take up the cudgels | 


against Governor Calhoun. It is the St. Louis 
Republican. This paper has the largest circula- 
tion of any paper west of the Alleghany mountains 
—at least } am inclined to think so—and was built 
up by the energy and enterprise of the editor, who 


_ is the proprietor also. As the circulation of this 
j poper increased, so did the views of its editor en- 


arge, until he has at this time, I believe, taken 


- under his sole control the whole State of Missouri, 


i 


i this 


not only as regards its general policy, but he can 
tell you who is the best man, of all the men in the 
country, to be brought out as constable for an 
township in the State. He has extended himself 
also to the State of Illinois, in the same way, and 
will be able to give the members from Missouri or 
Ilinois excellent advice as to the way in which 
they are to conduct themselves in Congress. 

e has also attended, generally and largely, to 
the indian policy of the Government, and knows 
more now about the Indians lying between Beh- 
ring’s Straits and the southeast corner of Texas, 
than Fitzpatrick or any of those old mountaineers, 
intelligent and educated men who have spent forty 
years among the mountains; and if the Govern- 
ment could only be persuaded to turn over to the 
editor of that paper the charge of the Indian af- 
fairs, they would be placed upon a bottom as broad 
and substantial as the editor’s, and all that * old 
fogyism” about Indian policy, begun by John 
C. Calhoun and continued by his successors, in 
the War and Interior Departments, would be se- 
curely shelved forever. 

He is also able to give excellent advice in regard 
to the contiguous potato-patches of New Mexico, 
Utah, Oregon, and California; and, should the cir- 
culation of his paper be still further extended, will 
be found quite competent to regulate the affairs of 
the universe. This paper, for some reason which 
I will not undertake to determine, published, with 
appari! pleasure, anonymous articles which were 
abusive of the Governor of New Mexico; and 
while he did this, it was with a great deal of diffi- 
culty that the insertion of any publication, in the 
nature of a defense of that gentleman, could be ob- 
tained, although the communication might not be 
anonymous. I refer to a communication of m 
own, which appeared in the paper after a consid- 
erable contest with the editor,and which was over 
my own signature, and which I will read in the 
course of my remarks. Whether the general dis- 
position of this editor to publish assaults on, and 
indisposition to publish defenses of, Governor 
Calhoun, is attributable to hie desire to arrange 
the world’s affaira generally, to the fact that his 
nether integuments too tightly fit him, or to the 
fact of his residence in a mercantile community, 
and that the merchants of New Mexico have been 
pleased to combine themselves against Governor 
Calhoun, or whether it is attributable to the my- 
riads of “ toddies ’’ that he has drunk with certain 
merchants with whom he has affiliations in New 
Mexico, I will not-undertake to determine. But 
that he is prone to attack, and indisposed to de- 
fend, is the fact. I suppose that he is the repre- 
sentative of the mercantile interests in New Mex- 
ico. That is one of the influences which is brought 
to bear against Governor Calhoun. This influence 
is more extended and ramified than might be sup- 
posed. The Santa Fé merchants owe five, or 
twenty, or fifty thousand dollars to St. Louis mer- 
chants, to Boston, New York, or Philadelphia 
merchants, and all of them are interested in being 
paid their money, and to that extent are interest- 
ed in carrying out the views of the Santa Fé mer- 
chants. 

There is another, a military influence in New 
Mexico, which has been brought to bear against 
this worthy Governor, of which I shall presently 
speak. The petition of my honorable contestant 
contains in itself matters and averments altogether 
sufficient for a defense against all the charges con- 
tained in the memorial, and, indeed, I may sa 
against all the charges, bearing directly or indi- 
rectly on the election, that have been put before 

House by the honorable gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Puezrs.] This memorial sets forth 
that a notice of his intention to contest my elec- 
tion was served upon me in New Mexico, and 
that that notice of contest contained this charge of im- 
proper and illegal interference om the part of the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, and of his corrupt influence in 
the election. It acknowledges, also, the receipt of 
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F ; fi 
my answer, which denies that interference and i 
corruption. Here, then, is the issue made up; and i 
according to the law of the United States, passed | 
by the Congress of the United States, runan | 
the mode of taking testimony in cases of contested ` 
elections, there was a fixed mode in which to take | 
testimony. Now, the question is, why was not - 
that testimony taken? Here is the reason, as set 
forth in the memorial: P 

“The following is an extract from a letter directed to | 
your memorialist by P. J. Pillans, Esq., dated Santa Fé, 
December 29, 1851: 

“< Mr. Ashurst and myself have made two attempts to 
¢ take the depositions for the contest; but it is absolutely | 
‘impossible to get two justices of the peace together at one 
‘time. Why, I cannot tell; but I can very shrewdly guess.” 

When, Mr. Speaker, you turn to the law of 
Congress, prescribing the mode of taking testi- |, 
mony in cases of contested election, it will be 


il 
found that those gentlemen had no right to go be- |! 
fore two justices of the peace for the purpose of i! 
taking such testimony. They are not the officers 

prescribed by law. They might, therefore, as || 
well have averred that they could not get two old | 
women together for the purpose of taking the tes- || 


mony, because of the corrupt influence of Gov- || 


ernor Calhoun. 

Then the reason why, after the issues were | 
made up, no testimony was taken, was, that no 
two justices of the peace could be got together; 
and, at the same time, it is a fact that twe justices 
of the peace do not constitute the proper tribunal before 
whom to take the testimony. 


Here are the officers prescribed by section third |! 


of the act prescribing the mode of taking testi- , 
mony in cases of contested election. I read from |; 
the law of Congress: i 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That when any |! 


such contestant or returned member shal! be desirous of 
obtaining testimony respecting such election, it shall be law- | 
ful for bhim tu make application to any judge of any court 
of the United States, or to any chancellor, judge, or justice 
of a court of record of any State, or to any mayor, recorder, 
or intendant of any town or city, which said officer shall 
reside within the Congressional district in which said con- |! 
tested election was held, who shall,” &c. 

The contestant in his memorial has made refer- |. 
enee to this very law, and he knew that they ought : 
to take the testimony according to it; and yet they | 
did not try to take the testimony in accordance | 
with it, because they dared not meet the issues. The |, 
officers before whom this testimony should be i 
taken are a judge of any court of the United States, i 
the chancellor or judge of any court of record, the `! 
mayor of any city or town. These are the offi- |; 
cers prescribed by law. ji 

Now, I ask any candid man, if it was the bona 
Jide intention to place a statement of testimony 
before this House which should be reliable and | 
not to be misunderstood, would not any man have `! 
gone to Judge Watts or to Judge Mower, United : 
States judges, in preference to any New Mexican | 
alcaldes, to take testimony in English? That is 
the question. But there is a very good reason 
why it might be advantageous to take the testi- 
mony before two Mexican alcades, who did not 
understand the idiom in which the testimony was to be 
taken. One of these gentlemen, who is charged 
with taking the testimony, is  forger—known to be 
a forger by the contestont—Ashurst, Merrill Ashurst, 
a refugee from Alabama. There is a reason at | 
once why, instead of going before the officers pre- | 
scribed by law, they come here and say that they |! 
could not take this. testimony, because, forsooth, i 
they could not get together two justices of the | 
peace. The law did not permit them to take testi- | 
mony before such officers, so long as there was | 
one of those officers whom I have mentioned in | 
the Territory of New Mexico, 

Section tenth of this same act is as follows: 
_ That when ‘no such magistrate as is, by the third sec- | 
tion of this act, authorized to take depositions shall reside *' 
in the Congressional district from which the election is pro- | 
posed to be contested, it shall be lawful for either Party to 
make application to two justices of the peace residing within `i 
the said district, who are hereby authorized to receive such 


application and jointly to proceed upon it in the manner |’ 
hereinbefore directed.” 


There is the case in which, and in which only, | 
the testimony may be legally taken before two jus- | 
tices of the peace. But if justices of the peace were 
inserted in the third section as the proper persons | 
to take lawful testimony, I submit it is pregnant ' 
with suspicion, that, when it is a notorious fact that 
Judge Watts, appointed from the State of Indiana, | 


tf 
! 


j 


| the 8th of August, waa not 


(an honorable gentleman, whose character needs no 
eulogium from me,) and Judge Mower, appointed 
from the State of Michigan, (also of deservedly 
high character,) were in that Territory, they should 
seek to go before two alcaldes—alcaldes elected by 
the people of New Mexico, who, of course, having 
the majority, elected alcaldes from their own coun- 


trymen—who did not understand the idiom in `` 
I stated, | 
therefore, that in this memorial there was sufficient : 


which the testimony was to be taken. 


to vindicate Governor Calhoun from the charges 
set forth in the memorial. S 
up; but they did not take a particle of testimony, 


The issue was made 


and they come here with suspicious reasons to ac- ` 


count for it. I said they were afraid to take this 
testimony before intelligent United States officers, 


who would put these things understandingly before -' 


Congress. 


Now, I will read my answer, and this House ' 


will get a glimmering from it why they did not dare 
to meet the issue: 


Banta Fe, (N. M.,) September 17, 1851. 
Sin: There has this day been served upon me by Mr. 


Jones, the United States Marshal, a document, or paper, 


signed ‘ Skinner, Pillans & Ashurst,” attorneys for A. W. 


Reynolds, which purports to be a notice that you will con- || 
' test my * election as Delegate to the presen Congress of the 


United States from the Territory of New Mexico.” 


Though this document is not signed by yourself, but by 


for Reynolds,” I leave with my friend and at- 


bee auomeys 
. P. West, Esq., this letter, to be delivered to you 


torney, 


, in case you recognize and confirm as yours the document ` 


alluded to. 


: © Skinner, Pillans & Ashurst,” with the descriptive words, ` 


i have taken the precaution not to reply to Messrs. Skin- | 


ner, Pillans & Ashurst, before discovering that theiract was ;. 


by you recognized, because [ was unwilling to place you— 
now absent in the Nabajo country, from which no advices 
have been received since a day anterior to the day of elec- 


tion—in the position of directing or authorizing them tocon- i 
| test, for you, my election, at any risk and at all hazards, 


without yourself knowing how fairly or unfairly the election 
might be conducted, or, indeed, without knowing what 
mrght be the result of the election itself. 

* * * * * * * 

The objection that the Governor’s proclamation, dated 
printed or distributed until the 
13th, is, I respectfully suggest, one of which you cay take 
advantage, inasmuch as the proprietors and controllers of 
the only press in New Mexico are your partisans. No one 
is better informed than yourself that, since the sale of said 
press (conducted by yourself) by order of the quartermas- 


ter’s department, in the year 18—, the contro! of it has been | | 


with your friends, never having been uninfluenced, either 
as editor or proprietor, by your own chief and confidential 
clerk, Mr. T. 8. J. Johnson, late an oificer of the 8th infan- 
try, United States Army. 

If, then, the failure to print, and, consequently 
ute, is in any wise a fort, it is one of your friends, Or yours, 
of which you can take no advantage. 

* * * * * = 2 
I rest the validity of my election on the ground that I 


to distrib- 


have, as appears by the returns, a large majority of the legal | 


votes of the Territory. 


That iny majority has been much decreased by acts of or- ' 


ganized violence of your friends, thereby intimidating the 
people, and driving then from the polls ; thisat the ranchos 
of Taos, and, at least, one other precinct of that county, 
and also in other parts of the Territory. That, in order that 


| the popular will may be truly reflected, whicn is the aim and 


Object of an election, the votes thus lost to me ahould be 
added to the majority [ now have on the face of the returns. 
* s + = That officers of the army have them- 
selves voted, and sent their soldiers to vote, and in one case 
brought or marched them in a body to the polls, and other- 
wise illegally and improperly interfered with the elections. 
That at least one officer of the army was in company with 
a number of armed men, (not soldiers,) who were engaged 
in acts of violence which did intimidate the people, and 
prevent a number of them from voting for me; this at the 
ranchos of Taos. That the precinct at the ranchos of Albu- 
querque was assailed by a body of armed men—Mexicaus 
and Americans, portion. of yours, headed by one Candidu 
Ortiz, supported by at least one soldier and two wagon- 
masters recently in the employ of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, with the intent of preventing the people from 


| exercising their right of voting at the election; and though | 
this outrageous atiempt was trustrated by the spirited re- 
sistance of the indigaant people, the circumstance will fur- : 
nish one link in the chain of testimony I will bring out, : 


| A short account of the military government 
which existed in New Mexico, will account for 
many of the circumstances which have happened; 
will furnish the key to many of thecharges brought 
against Governor Calhoun; and will, in particu- 
‘lar, account for the fact that I stand here, returned 
i by a large majority. This history will show, that 
I stood up for the people to protect them against 
outrageous violence—outrages the most insuffer- 
able ever perpetrated anywhere. In order first to 
give an idea of the combinations of parties at that 
day, I will read from the Union, of October 8, 1850, 
an article prepared by myself then, with no refer- 
ence, as a matter of course, to this question: 


“ WASHINGTON, October 7, 1850. 


| & To the Editor: 
“Sir: I desire to correct an error into whieh the editor 
of the Union has fallen. The error is contained in the fob- 
lowing paragraph of the editorial of October 6, entitled € The 
Late Session :? 
“© Searcely was the new President installed, when it be- 
‘came. known that the commissioner of Fexas, sent to or- 
; $ganize counties in the Santa Fé country, had been foiled 
| tby the troops of the United States, and that the military 
| *commandant, acting under instruction from Mr. Crawford, 

€ had set on foot a movement for forming a State government 
| tin the Territory claimed by Texas.’ 

“The idea that the State movement was set on foot in 
New Mexico hy the military commander, or by any influ- 
ence other than the will of the people, is so injurious to 
New Mexico, now applying for admission into the Union 
as a State, that I deem it to be my duty to correct it; and F 
doubt not the colunmns of the Union will be open tor the 
correction of any and all errors into which its editor may 
have unwittingly fallen—and particularly should the error, 
asin this case, seriously involve the happiness and well- 
being ofa large and respectable community, which is justly 
entitled to the esteem and sympathy of the people of the 
United States. 

“So far from it being the fact thatthe State movement ip 
New Mexico was set on foot by the military commander, 
the reverse is true. 

“ The Siate movement was set on foot by sixteen civil- 
ians, citizens of the United States—some of American and 
some of Mexican blond—some Democrats and some Whigs 
—some natives of southern and some of northern States. 
Their address to the people appeared in the columns of the 


|| «New Mexican,’ December 8, 1849, and was replied to by 


a counter-address in the columns of the same paper, signed 
by sixty-two other civilians, among whom were included 
allthe judges of the circuit courts, the prefectos, the sher- 
iffs, the alcaldes, and in fact the great body of the officers of 
the civil government of the military commander, all of 
whom held their offices at his absolute will and pleasure. 

“The State movement was by them denounced as a fac- 


`| tious movement, and the movers as the Alvarez faction. As ` 


the movement progreased, it w18 discovered that the mili- 
tary commander had a decided leaning towards the territo- 
rial party—indeed, his acts were decidedly partisun, and against 
the Stute party. 

“The State party at the late elections triumphed in every 
county but one, and did so despite the partisan acts of the 
military commander, despite the almost unanimous opposi- 
tion of the judges, prefectos, a:caldes, &c., who held their 
offices at the will and pleasure of the military commander, 
and despite the almost unanimous vote of the employees of 
the quartermaster’s department.” 


The same combination exists now. Here is the. 
quartermaster, and his friends are here with him. 
| I have merely wished to show that the present 
| opponents of Governor Calhoun are the legitimate 
successors of that old military party, and that itis 
no wonder the man who opposed it should stand 
; here, elected triumphantly by the people, and with- 
out the necessity of the improper or corrupt inter- 
ference of any one. I continue from the article in 
the Union: 


“ The civil officers, who held their offices at the will and 
pleasure of the military commander, were about one hun- 


| dred and fifty in number, were distributed over the whole 


that there was a design ou the part of your friends, military . 


and civil, by violence to prevent the people from voting for 
the undersigned, aud thus thwart the popular will, and bring 


about your election; your election which, according to the ‘i 
popular belief, was to bring about the recall of the troops , 
from the frontier, and the reinstatement of the quartermas- | 


ter’s department, in its iate 


: Territory. 
You charge illegal and improper interference of the Exec- |: 


utive in my behalf. This 1 deny; and charge improper in- 


terference of the military generally, and of the quartermas- | 


ter’s department in particular, aided and abetted by the 
sutlers, corn contractors, et id genus omne. who draw profits 


from the presence of the army in the interior, and from an : 
uartermaster’s depart- 
ment, and have no interest in the Territory I have the | 


extravagant administration of the 
honor to represent. Your obedient servant. 


. R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 
Captain Avex. W. Revnonps, . 
Assistant Quartermaster, U. S. Army. 


strength and influence, in this, | 


| to the State movement. 
| Organization for any purpose in which they thought proper 
| to act together, and the power they could bring to bear and. 


country, and all of them, except about five or six, opposed: 
They were, of course, in a state of 


did bring to bear ; that they were not particularly serupujous 
in their action may be inferred from the following extract 


:: from the memoriat of the Legislature of New Mexico to the 


Congress of the United States.” 


This was a part of the United States then. I 
“Want every one to understand where such out- 
rages were committed in open day: 


“¢The inhabitants of New Mexico, since February 2d, 
€ 1848, have groaned under a harsh Jaw, forced upon thein 
‘in time of war, when they were thought undeserving of 
‘confidence. g T 

“c The military is independent of and superior to the civil 
t power. 

ie ¢ The inhabitants have no vvice or influence in making 
: éthe laws by which they are governed, 

“< Some power other than the Congress of the United 
€ States, has made judges dependent on its will alone for the 
‘tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
€ salaries. 

: “í Bome power other than the Congress of the United 
‘States has subjected us to a jurisdiction foreign to the Con- 
; € stitution and unacknowledged by our laws. 


|: “* We are taxed without our consent, and the taxes, when 
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teniiveted, are not applied to the public benefit, but embes- 
Spied by officers irrespnesible te the people. 

«**No public officer im New Mexico is responsidie to the 
“people. Judges, unlearned in the law, decide upon iiie, 
‘leberty, and property. Prefecios and alcaldes impose fines, 
‘and incarecrate without the intervention of a jury. 

“i Alcaldes avaail the right of the people freely to exer- 
teise their retigiog without restriction, and dictate to con- 
4 gregations what priest shall administer the ‘ sacraments of 
“the Church? 

“Tue fuli extent of the power ta contro! and injure, 
which this unrestrained and organized band of office-hold- 
ers wielded, can only be eatirely undersined when it is 
known that the military commander held to no accounta- 
bili y civil officers with assaults upon the religion 
of the country, and embezzlement of the public funds. 

“ The influence of the quirtermaster’s department in the 
late ctections was by no mrana an inconsiderable one. 
With iw army of employees, with its contracts to let, with 
its agencies lo purchase the entire surplus of the corn and 
forage of the country, and with its easy means of communi- 
cation by express at goverment expense, it proved iteelf 
very (utmidable; and this intluence, with some honourable 
@Xcr piions, was thiown against the State party. 

This web of intlacace, extending to the frontiera of 
New Mexico, was, like the other, organized, and, like it, 
also, easily managed [rom the cemer; and the managers of 
doth webs were acting in concert, and, as has already been 
told, aguinst the State party.” 

The managers of both webs are here, Mr. 
Speaker, and they are Houghton and Reynolds: 

i Nor is thia all. In the fret days of February of this 
year, the government priaiing press, the ouly available one 
intthe country, was sold, aad feil iatu the bands of the ter- 
Fitorial party. Beiag owned by an army suiler and con- 
tator, and edited by the chief judge ander the military 

mt aad the chief clerk of the quartesmasier, all 
communications of the State party were excieded from the 
colenas af reir paper. Tuey refused to print bailois for 
the State party, whe were obliged to write tickets (the 
election being heid by haliot) to the numoer of tieca or 
twenty thousand. 

“© With the preas against the State party, the office-hold- 
ers against it, and the moneyed interest of government 
againet it, it cannot be said, Mr. Editor, that the State 
movement was born of or grew to manhood by Executive 
amflucace ; but rather, it mast be adenitted that the voice of 
the people has made itself heard uuder very dificult cir- 
cumstances. . 

“Tbe dificuh boundary question will, it is confidently 
expected, roen be settied by the assent of Texas; and, the 
bnundary dificelty at rest, New Mexico stands in the same 
altitede as Cati‘orma did previows to her adinissiou, and in 
the same attitude as Michigan preriows to her admission, 
and after the adjustment of ber boundary difficulties with 
Ohio and Indiana. 

“New Mexico asks for ne more than justice. She asks 
it of all parties and ali sections. She comes here uacon- 
nected with any party or any section. Of her delegation, | 
two are Democrats and one Whig—two southern and one 
morthern born. She appeals to the whole United Siates, 
and claims as a risht, if ber constitution i» republican, to be 
admitted w the enjoyment of ali tbe blessings of liberty. 

“With much respect, I have the honor to be, sir, your 
obedient servant, R. H. WEIGHTMAN, 

“P.B. Lomiuedfa my communication to refer to the 

publiehed ia the newspapers, be- 
tween Governor Alvarez and Colonel Munroe, „in whieh 
the latter expressed his determination to resist the Operation 
eof the State government “with ali the means at his dis- 
pasal,” as fernishing evidence that the military commander 
was nut favorable to the State movement ur State party. 
Ba“ By inserting this with my communication, you will 
confer a favor. Very respectlully, R.A. W.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, you will be surprised at the 

amount of pains I took to reform that military 
vernmeat. I have a perfect stack of charges 
ere, made by me against it to Governor Munroe, 
for oppressions upon the people, to not one of 
which did he pay any attention. I will refer to 
these by their heads, intending to publish them 
in extenso. The first is the case of Judge Hough- 
ton—the chief Judge of Colonel Munroe, the 
fountain of justice in New Mexico. 


I Jai Fa | 
him with a variety of iniquities—of putting other — 


people’s money in his pocket, of never paying 
over anything he got his fingers on, and of gross 
officiai misconduct. 
constituents, quoad hoc, of the honorable gentleman 
from Missouri. [{Laughter.] 

Here is the document at large: 

Sawra Fe, (N. M.,} December 1, 1849. 

Influenced, sir, by duty and inclination, I lay before you 
charges of a most serious nature against the highest judicial 
Officer in this Territory—Judge Joab Houghton ; charges so 
serious, that, if true, it is an act of mere justice to the com- 
munity that he should be removed from office. 

In consequence of peculiar, agitating, and dangerous ques- 


tions which now exist in the United States, it has been i 


thought proper and even patriotic in Congress, to withhold ` 

from us a territorial organization, which, except for the 

spars questions there existing, we would doabtiess long 
ince have obtained. : 


to prevent anarchy, continues dy the acquiescence of the 
authority, whatever i may be, which is competent to change 
it 

Under this government, as it actually exigts, the Governor 
exercises military, executive, and legislative functions. 

To show that he has exercised legisiative functione, I 
make reference to orders No. 10, dated February 5th, 1848, 
laying duties and taxes, providing tor their collection and 
for the payment of salaries, creating offices, &c. 

+I presume, however, that no argument is necesrary to 
prove that the Governor has the power under this govern- 
ment, as it actually exists, whether legally or not, to relieve 
the community of a corrupt, ignorant, or objectionable judge. 

In making charges, it is necessary to be precise, and to 
enter into particulars; otherwise the accused will have just 
canse to complain that he is tried on charges which are un- 
dennen, and to which, therefore, it is not possible to make 
a defense. 


New Mexico—Mr. Weightman. 


l 
} 


Though by entering into unpleasant, though necessary © 


details, { may, in the eyes of the undiscerning, appear to 
want good taste, f shall not refrain from so doing; preferring 
rather to deserve this censure, than to subject myself to the 
charge of concealing from the accused that which is brought 
against hiin. 

{n the form, then, of charges and specifications, I accuse 
Judge Joab Houghton, as followe: 

Charge Ist. tis conduct has been characterized hy 


_, breaches of faith of such a nature, that the continuation of 


: him in so elevated and reeponsibie a station, can but have 


He is one of the respectable - 


the effect of lowering in the eyrs of the public the standard 
of Am+rican character. 


Specification Ist. {thas been sndstantiated in a court, to | 


the satisfaction of a jury, that he has received, as the agent 


Ho. or Reps. 


Specification 2d. He has admitted to bail the man whom 
he said was a murderer. 

Specification 3d. He has written articles in the Santa Fé 
Republican concerning a point of law, about in due course 
to come before him for decision, on which depended a large 
class of cases involving a sum of money exceeding $20,000, 

Specification 4th. Had he adjudicated on the bench as he 
adjudicated in the newspapers, he would have been bene- 
fited hy the adjudication, 

Specification Sth. Ata meeting of the bar, held in the 
city of Santa Fé, on or about the 26th of July, 1849, at 
which meeting were present Messre. Smith, Tully, Angney, 
Wheaton, West, Pillans, Asburst, Beach, Hall, and Weight- 
man, the question was discussed as to the propriety of in- 
viting Judge Houghton to resign; at this meeting it was the 
opinion of ail the members present, that he was incompetent 
ta fill the office, and eight of their number signed a letter 
requesting hitn to resign, two of them declining to sign the 
letter on personal grounds; the two who declined being 
Messrs. Smith and Hall. 

Specification 6th. So much of the specifications of charges 
Ist and 2d as may be applicable to charge 3d. 

The witnesses to prove the above charges and specifica- 
tions are af present in New Mexico; how tong they will re- 
main there it is impossible to say. 

T have to request, therefore, as early notice as possible 
may be afforded me, that an investigation will be had; the 
commission, or whatever other body or person to whom 


: these charges, &c., may be referred, should have power to 


; Bend for persone and pi 


of Colcord & Hall, a sum of money exceeding $3,00), and : 


not paid the same to hiz principals. 

Specification 2d. He has received money as the agent of 
East & Anderson, for the specifie purpose of payiug duties 
ander ordera No. 10, of date Febraary 5th, 1848, and instead 
of paying the money into the hands of the collector, placed 
therein. in lieu of money, his andited accounts for bis salary 
as judge, which accounts were received as cash; and sub- 
sequently, when that part of orders No. 10, laying and col- 
lecting of duties was annulled, he withdrew said audited 
accounts from the hands of the collector, and replaced the 
honds of Fast & Anderson, which said bonds are now in the 
hands of the collector, and money of East & Anderson in 
the hands of Judge Houghton. 

Speeification 3d. That on of about the 19th day of June, 
1848, he was engaged in business as a merchant, being a 
partner in the firm of E. Leitenedorfer & Co.; that about that 
date, the firm of Leitensdorter & Co. introduced into Santa 
Fé goods, the original cost of which, including the outfit, 
was not less than $100,000; that subsequently, on or about 
the 2ist day of September, E. Leiteasdorf-r and Joab Hough- 
ton dissolved partnership; that on or about that date, E. 


_ with me, an investi 


` dient servant, 


ts. 
With much regret that I have to trouble you with so die- 
agreeable a matter, [ am, sir, very respectfully, your obe- 


R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 

Brevet Colonel Jonn MUNROE, 

Civil and Military Governor of New Mexico, 

It may be proper to mention that I sent word to 
Colonel Munroe’s Fountain of Justice, that I had 
preferred charges of a grave character against him, 
and that if he would seek of Colonel Munroe. 
tion, and I could not make 
the cha good, I would freely and cheerfully, 
as publicly aa I had made, retract them and make 
amends. He did not seek an investigation, notwith- 
standing he very much desired my good opinion. 
He had applied to me for a certificate of character. 
He applied in these words: 


SANTA Fa, September 9, 1849, 
Sir; In consequence of slanderous words used by you in 


: conversation with Lieutenant Taylor, at the sutier’s store, 
in Albuquerque, with J. L. Hubbell, Erg at Socorro, at 
e 


Leitensdorfer lett Santa Fé, appointing Joab Houghton his ; 


agent and attorney for the transaction of business; that on 


ur about the llth day of December, 1848, E. Leitensdorfer ; 


made an assignment of all his effects for the benefit of his -i 


creditors; that the effecta assigned amounted to about 
940.000, and the ascertained debts of the firm io more than 


116,000; that between the dates June 1%h and December | 
Tith, E. Leisensdorter was, tur the greater or a great pirt of ; 


the ume, absent from Santa Fé, the place of the house of 
business of the firm, and that the deficit is not accounted 
for; that nearly alt, if not all, of the goods taken south for 
sale by the said Leiteasdurter are accounted for, while the 
part left in Santa Fé generally under the charge of said 
Oughton, is the part not accounted for; and that this failure 
is fraudulent, and Judge Houghton guilty of the fraud. i 
Specifieauon 41h. S30 much of the specifications under 
charges second and third as way be applicable to this charge. 
Charge 2d. Bis occupying his position on the bench 


i amounts toa denial of justice, in a large class of cases. 


Specification Ist. The case of Campbell vs, Leitensdorfer - 


& Co., involving about $8,000, was brongat by attachment, 


upon au affidavi: of fraud, on the Bth day of May, ; 


1849, and was in due course for trial at the June term of 
that year, but could not be tr ed, because the judge was in- 


terested; it could not be tried at the October term for the | 
' sam- reason, and cannot be tried for the same reasons un- 


der existing circumstances, so long as Judge Heughton oc- 
cupies his present position, 


Specification 2d. The case of Kelly vs. Leitensdorfer & : 


Co., involving - bout $8,000, based on affidavit of fraud, v as 
filed June 30, 1849, and was for trial in due course at the 
last October teran, but could not be tried, and cannot be 
tried for the same reasons as above. 

Specification 3d. The case of Webb ts. Leitensdorfer & 
Co., involving about 28,000, based on affidavit of fraud, was 
filed June 30, 1849, and was for trial in aue course at the 
fast October term, but could not and cannot be tried, for the 
reasous set forth in Specificatiun Ist of this charge. 

Spec fication 4th. There is now in the hands of the un- 


dersigned, liahili.ies of the firm of E. Leitensdorier & Co., i 


and bills agains it for the gross suim of $3,659 70, to recover 
which six suite will be necessaiy; but Lave not filed suite, 
because he has not been able to discover property of that 
firm, the court having declared that it will adjudicate no 


: point about which there is a contest. 


As it is, a de facto ment obtains here of a most 


anomalous character, having no parallel in our history, op- . 
posed to the spirh and genius of our institutions and laws, : 


f 
| 
l 


and unrecognized by any competent authority. a 


This government de facto was established under the laws | 
and usages of wat; and upon the conclusion of the peace, 
February 2d, 1848, having been found in existence here, 


Specification Sih. There is now in the hands of Mr. Biggs, 
by the agreement of all the parties to the suits, a la’ ge sum 
of money abiding their issue, and must there remain yati! 
they are decided, to the great damage of the owners thereof, 

Specification 6th, There are a number of other creditors 
of E. Leitensdorfer & Co., who would bring suits, if they 
believed justice could be ubtained. 


Specification 7th. By the death or going away of import- | 


ant witnesses, the ends of justice, which are now delayed, 
may he entirely defeated. g 

Specification 8th. So much of the specifications under 
charges Ist and 2d, as may be applicable to this charge. 

Charge 34. Ignorance of law, and disregard to his obliga- 
tion as a judge. . 

Specification Ist. Before trial, out of court, he has ex- 
pressed the opinion that a man about to be tried for his life 
was u murderer. 


case of Colcord & Hall vs. Smith D. 


Santa Fé,and generally throughout the tritory, within 

the last few, I demand of you an uneyuivocal retraction of 

such slanders, or the satisfection due from one gentleman 

to another. J. HOUGHTON. 
R. H. Weieutman, Esq. 


To this anxiously-expressed desire to obtain 
from me a character, 1 courteously replied to his 
friend, who handed me his application, from which 
reply I extract as follows: 


Santa Fe, September 10, 1849. 

Sır: I received at your hands a note trom Judge Hough- 
ton, of this date, in which he is pleased to say that, in con- 
sequence of words, which he characterizes as slanderous, 
used by me to Liewtenant Taylor in Albuquerque, to J. L. 
Hubbell, Esq., in Socorro, at Santa Fé, and generally through- 
out the Territory, within the last few “days,” (I suppose 
was intended, a word being left out,) he demands of me an 
unequivocal retraction of such slanders, or the satisfaction 
due (rom one gentleman to another. 

Besides the application of the word slaugerous to my 
words, I have an objection to make ta the general tenor of 
bis note, which is his: it Jeaves open the inference that L 


; made the remarks alluded to not in Judge Houghtop’s pres- 


ence. To rebut which inference, I have to say, that three 
or four months ago, it became my duty, as counsel in the 
own, to comment 
upon the conduct of Judge Hongbtun, in receiving, ae the 
agent ot Colcord & Hall, a large sum of money, in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,400, and not paying the same over to hia prin- 
cipal, as it waa intended he should, and as he was trusted 
todo. in my remarks ta the jury, the judge was spoken of 
as a faithless agent, and it may perhaps not be inappropriate 
to mention that the jury found a verdict in accordance with 


| the theory laid down by myself and the other gentlemen with 


hion 


whoin | was associated on that occasion. . Judge Ho lo 
e 


was not present on this occasion, but my remarks an 
finding of the jury are matters of public notoriety. 
_ Again, in Socorro, at which place he refers to a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Hubbell, I made the same or similar remarks 
in apublic speech to the people, Judge Houghton being prea- 
ent, and distant perhaps six feet from me at the time. 

I deem this statement due to myself, in order to make it 
apparent that J have in no wise secretly assailed the charac- 


| ter of Judge Houghton. 


In conciusion, I have to say that in consideration of the 
fact that Mr. Hoagbtou occupies at this time the important 
positon of chief judge in this Territory, and is recognized as 
a gentleman by persons of high standing, yourself amag the 
number, | feel myself at liberty to accept the latter of the 
alternatives he has been pleased tooffer me. 1 accept hix 
challenge, and will meet him this day at as early an houras 
can conveniently be agreed upon between yourself and the 
gentleman who will hand you this. 

* * * * a * * 
Very reapectfully, &e., R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 
Janes H. Quinn, Esq. 


We did meet that day, and he got no certificate 
of charaeter or any concession whatever. He was 
willing to risk his life to obtain my indorsement of 
him, but feared to meet an investigation. He pro- 
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osed trial by wager of battle, and lost his cause, || 
Bae declined meeting the more modern and less ‘|! 
barbarous trial, (proposed by me,)—by the ex- | 
amination of sworn witnesses. 

In reference to this memorial Colonel Munroe 
took no action. 

Here is another document—which is a com- 
plaint that certain of the civil authorities (who are 
removable at the will and pleasure of Colonel 
Munroe) interfered with the rights of the clergy ` 
and people of New Mexico freely to exercise their 
religion. Here it is: 


By the authority of the Vicario, Mr. Juan Felipe Ortiz, 
the chief ecclesiastic of the Catholic Church in this Terri- 
tory, to whom has been confided the control of all ecclesi- 
astica! affairs pertaining to that Church here, I bring to your 
notice certain infringements on the right of that Church | 
freely to exercise its religion. 

Tam authorized in saying, that the Vicario perfectly un- 
derstands hia resp nsibility tò the Government under which 
he lives; he knows that he is amenable to the laws, as a 
citizen or resident, in the same manner as any other citi- 
zens or residents. The Vicario, however, should be able 
to enjoy the right to exercise the functions which the Church : 
to which he has attached himself has conferred upon bim, ` 
otherwise that Church is deprived of “the right freely to 
exercise its religion,” which right is guarantied by the 
Constitution of the United ~tates. 

In speaking of the Church, I wish to be understood to 
mean those persons, who, entertaining similar religious 
sentiments, voluntarily conform themselves to a certain set 
of opinions. and contorm themselves to certain rules. With 
that understanding, then, the Catholie Church in New 
Mexico comprehends those persons whe conform them- 
selves to the worship, discipline, and government of that 
Church as it obtains here. It is the practice of all the ; 
churches to adopt rules or laws for their owa government, 
and this necessary practice is not restrained by law. As an :i 
instance, the Episcopal Church confides the care and con- | 
trol of the church property to the veatries of the different 
congregations, and there it is, under the protection of the ` 
law, not because of any municipal law, but because it is the | 
law of the Church. In the Catholic Church here, as well i 
as in other parts of the United States, the property of the /| 
Church is confided to the care and control of the Bishop of || 
the Diocese, as is also the discipline, worship, and govern- || 
ment thereof, and by him is subdivided as may be necessary | 
or convenient. This state of things prevails in New Mexi- | 
co; the Bishop of Durango, to whose diocese New Mexico H 
has until recently belonged, confided the particular control i 
here to the Vicario, whom he holds responsible that that |! 
contol is judiciously exercised; and the Vicario, in hie 
turn, has subdivided it among the curates of the different 
parishes, whom he holds responsible. 

This law, custom, or usaga, be the same general or epe- 
cial, has been adopted by the Catholic Church, and is not 
forbidden by law. When it is forbidden, then will the right 
of that Church freely to exercise its religion have been in- 
fringed. So familiar ia the fact to all in the United States, ` 

that no civil authority has a right to interfere in matters of i 
eburch discipline or government,- that the assertion of it 
must pass for a trite truism. Notwithstanding this, the fol- 
lowing outrages have been perpetrated here in New Mexico: 

The limits of parishes, as they have been arranged under 
the authority of the Church, have been altered by civil offi- 
cers to suit their ideas ofepropriety or convenience. This 
has been done in reference to the parishes of Socorro, Al- 
buquerque, Belem, Tomé, and perhaps others; and itis be- 
neved by the authority or connivance of Judge Antonio José 

tero. 

Since the arrival of the American troops in this country, 
a Secretary of'Territory and acting Governor has suspended, ` 
or attempted to suspend, Mr Juan Felipe Ortiz, from his 
ecclesiastic functions as Vicario; threatened to banish a 
priest, who suggested a doubt as to his power to doso; and 
finally ordered that priest to take advantage of the first op- 
portunity to leave the country. This was done by Mr. Do- 
hisiano Vigil. 

An alca'de, in the absence of the parish priest, has de- 
manded the keys of the church of Tomé from the sacris- 
tan; opened the church; taken from it the sacred vest- 
ments and consecrated vases, and delivered them to Nicho- 
las Valencia, a non-conformist and suspended priest, to cel- 
ebrate a marriage and mass. This waa done by an alcalde | 
of Valencia county. ~ 

An alcalde has directed Friar Benigno Cardenas, a non- f 
conformist, suspended priest, and refugee from justice, to |i 
go to the parish of Tomé, and receive, without excuse or 
protest, from José de Jesus Baca, the regularly appointed 
parish priest, the delivery of the church property, taking an |! 
inventory of it. This was done by alcalde Vicente Amijo, 
of Valencia county, and Friar Benigno Cardenaa is now ex- 
ercising his forbidden functions in tbe parish of Tomé, from | 
which Padre Baca is excluded. 

Two suspended priests are at this moment exercising ec- '| 
clesiastical functionsin the county of Valencia ; to this there | 
is no objection. When any members of a church, lay or ec- | 
elesiastical, desire to apostatize, they have the right to do | 
80, and, if they please, to be the founders of another creed. | 
In doing this, however, they have no right to seize upon or || 
occupy the temples of the church from which they ap:ata- | 
tize. If they are ambitious to be reformers, they must do | 
as the Protestants did of yore—draw off from the Catholics; l 

I 
l 


bnild temples of their own, and leave the property of that |! 
Church where they found it, in the hands of the owners, the | 
Catholic Church. j 

The suspended priests alluded to, Friar Benigno Carde- |: 
nas and Priest Nicholas Valencio, are now occupying par- || 
ishes or temples, from which the civil authority, without |: 
Judicial decision, have ousted their predecessors. This || 
matter stands on very simple ground. Padre Otero, at a j| 
certain date, was in possession of the temple at Belem. i 
Padre Baca, at a certain date, was in possession of the par- | 


, dated Octo r 21 


|| Chavis, informing me that he would 
|: this place with all dispatch, aa he feared, unless the people | 
i. were pacified, violence might be committed, as the author- 


i rived, though notin com 


ish of Tomé, with its dependencies, and without judicial 


| decision on either the right of property, or possession, were 


ousted by the civil authority, and their places filled by non- 
conformiats, or, which is the same thing, by apostates. Now, 


; whether the possession of Padres Baca and Otero was found- 
ed on right or not, nothing can be clearer than that they 


should have been permitied to retain that right until de- 
prived of it by due course of law. 

‘The ousting of Padres Baca and Otero, if done under color 
of law or authority, not having been effected by judicial de- 
cision, or legislative enactment, mut have been done by 
executive acts. Of the executive here, you are the un- 
doubted head ; and I therefore request, aa an act of justice 
at your hands, that the Catholic church be restored to the 
possession of the property of which she has, without law, 
been deprived by executive acts. And inasmuch as a 
change of government will soon be had here, and because 


of the ignorance of the present. judiciary, (not one of the 


judges having been bred to the law,) i0 prevent future 


. difficulties, I suggest that the courts be restrained from 
_. taking cognizance of cases involving property of the church 


until a new government ia legally in Operation, or until 
the beneh of New Mexico is o¢cupied by less ignorant per- 
sons, 

Should you, sir, deem it proper to make investigations 


` concerning these matters, I caution you against the Secre- 


tary of Territory, Mr. Donisiano Vigil. 
it is within my knowledge that, when Colone! Washing- 
ton, desirous o! giving relief in one of the cases above 


i. cited, officially directed Mr. Vigil to write to Prefecto Man- 


uel Otero to annul the order of Alcalde Vicente Armijo, and 
resture Padre Baca to his original position, that Mr. 
did dispatch euch an order; and also, and without authority 
of Colonel Washington, an old order of his ; which old order, 
as will be perceived by the second note of Prefecto Otero, 
>is made the basis of special pleading, 
which has resulted in Padre Baca’s being still excluded, 
though the express object of Colonel Washington was to 


Vigil ' 


i 


tion, inthe midst of which } am living, e 
things of this life with much relish, and 
confidence in the viitue of the people, and 
in the judges and pref. ctos. 

The Mexicans ae jearning rapidly their rights, and in a 
few more elections cannot be imposed upon by any pre- 
tended authority. Six months ago, two judges, a prefecto, 
and alcaide could have tore what they pleased out of Santa 
Fé or Taos; but Democratic doctrines are very progressive, 
a d much liked by every people who have had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing their operation. E have every confidence 


Ajoying the good 
wiih an abiding 
none whatever 


. in the virtue of the people. ‘Phe only thing of which I have 
j: any fear, is the wholesale frauds, which experience has 


taught me to expect. 
Be +o good as lo preserve this letter, as [ desiie to make 


acopy. Very respectfully yours. 
Py : ” R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 
Colonel Jonn MUNROE, 
Military and Civil Governor of New Mexico. 


(Translation.) 
BABINAL, June 18, 1850, 
Sır: With much respect we desire to represent to your 
worship, that for a long time past we have suffered many 
inju: jes at the hands of the alcaide, Jesus Silva, and that in 
the last few days, to wit, on Sunday last, the 6th of this 
month, he, the alcalde, attempted to force on the people, 
against the will ofagreat majority of the owners of the 
church, the Friar Cardenas, that he might perform a mass in 


: the church. 


reinstate him. I have also to say, that the identical reason- `- 


ing contained in the second note of Prefecto Otero was 
used in conversation with me by Mr. Vigil. 

Among the documents which I lay before you, I had in- 
tended to include the decree of December Ath of last year, 
referred to in one of the papers [ lay before you; but have 
not been able to obtain from Mr. Vigil a copy, though I 


have made as many as four or five personal applications ; 


for it. 
In conclusion f have to say, that all the material facts in 
the above can be substantiated by affidavits or documents. 


Very respectfully, 
f R. H. WEIGHTMAN, „Attorney. 
To Brevet Colonel Jonn Munrog, 
Civil Military Governor of Mew Mexico. 
On this complaint, Colonel Munroe took no 
action 
Here are two letters of my own, bringing to the 


“notice of Colonel Munroe further outrages, to- 


ri with a respectful memorial signed by one 
undred owners of a church, declaring that they 


_ had been disturbed in the enjoyment thereof, and 


humbly requesting that he would examine into the 


' conduct of their oppressor, and remove him from 


office. 


BABINAL, June 18, 1850. 

Bır: At the request of the peop 

drawn up in Spanish a memorial directed to you. Of this 
memorial f send a copy in English. 

Iwas sent for by express to Albuquerque by Don José 


ities were a-tempting to force 
will, Padre Cardenas. 

Padre Cardenas is the same 
be forced on the people of Tomé, which outrage Colonel 
Washington countermanded, as you will perceive by ihe 
papers I had the honor to lay before you. Upon my arrival 
in Los Lunes, I met persons who informed me that Judges 
Houghton and Otero had arrived in that place, and that for 
the p esent all was quiet. I remained in Los Lunas, and 
in the morning discovered that the judges, together with 
the prefecto, had set out on the evening before for Sabinal, 
asecond time. I therefore hastened on. On my arrivalin 
Belem, { was informed that the people (of Sabinal) were in 
a state of revolution, and that Colonel May with his com- 
pany was there, &c. From Belem I galloped to this place, 
bu: found the people working in their fields, and that Col- 
onel May had neither arrived nor been heard from. The 
judges had also passed helow, though the prefecto was still 
there, justifying the conduct of the alcalde, and threa:ening 


upon the people, against their 


_ the people with the cunsequences of their insubordination. 
| Colonel May has since been heard from, and declines inter- . 


fering. 

Since hearing from Colonel May, the alcalde has cited, 
through the constable, armed men to be present, to assist 
him in enforcing order, for which there is no cause, as order 


person who was a'tempted to ; 


like me to repair to | 


i| Offense examined into. 


prevails, and will prevail, unless he disturbs it. The armed : 


men have not 
will not. 

Of one thing I can assure you—that though detefmined 
to resist the entrance of Padre Cardenas into their church, 
no people who are so anxious can be more peaceable. Í 
agree with the people entirely, that the whole is an elec- 
lioneering trick to intimidate 
existing authorities. 

The people here are anxious for you yourself to examine 
into this matter, and not to delegate the examination to 
either of the judges, or the prefecto, as they believe that the 
whole originated with them. 

Houghton, who had been at Otero’s house, and O-ero ar- 


nas on the cay before. the arrival of the judges, opera- 
tions commenced, and rumors of assassination and revolu- 


łe of this vicinity, I have |: 


The pretext of.the alcalde for this act is, that the Cura 
Otero, our regular cura, has not performed mass for some 
time. The reason why the Cura Oteru has not performed 
mass is, that this same alcalde, some time since, put him in 
the public jail, and for this reason the cura fears to live here 
until this alealde may be removed from office, or he can have 
confidence that his rights will be respected. 

The owners of the cherch in all, are one hundred and 
nineteen. We send alist of more than one hundred. We 
desire to say, that it is our desire to obey the laws, and de- 
port ourselves as good citizens; but it is not possible to sub- 
mit ourselves with patience to the tyramuical and illegal con- 
duct of Alcalde Jesus Silva. We desire your worship to 
examine yourself into the conduct of the alealde. 

It is necessary fer us to say, that the alcalde, before his aet 
of Sunday last, was in company on that same day with the 
Circuit judges, Houghton and Otero, and that afterwards the 
prefecto arrived here, and has condemned the people and 


| approved the alcalde. 


We desire to say very respectfully, that it will not be just 
for your worship to order either of the judges, Houghton or 
Otero, or the prefecto to decide upon the conduct of the al~ 
Calde ; for we think them equally interested with him; and 
we say to your worship, with all respect, that the act of 
Sunday last was nothing more than a project to intimidate 
the people, and to obtain votes in the election soon to take 

jace. 
3 in fine, we desire to conduct ourselves as good citizens; 
but we do not care to be subjected to this alcalde; and for 


| this reason we send you this letter, to say that we have fear 


of his bad acts, and to petition your worship to suspend him 


| until you can examine into his conduct. 


With much respect, &c. 

Signed by one hundred of the citizens of Sabinal, owners 
of the church. 

To the Governor Joun Munror. 


SABINAL, June 19, 1850. 
Sir: Last night I dispatched a courier from this place, 


; with a petition, signed by more than one hundred persons, 


informing you of the arbitrary conduct of Jesus Silva, and 
praying that he might be suspended from his functions until 
you could examine into his conduct, and requesting that 
neither Judge Houghton nor Judge Otero, or Prefeeto Ramon 
Luna, might be detailed to make the examination as they 
were believed to be equally culcapable with the alcalde. 

I have now to report to you other outrages attempted to 
be committed. This evening, while in company with Pedro 
Torres, José Armijo, and another, before the house of the 
first, there arrived the constable of Belem, with two other 
persons, with a document, (of which [ send you an exact 
copy,) directing said constable to go to the house of José 
Armijo, and seek of him a list of persons who, in company 
with him, had embarrassed the arrangements or disposition o 
the alcalde. It is stated in thie document that this list was 
understood, by report, to be in possession of said Armijo. 
This is suppored to be the same list which was lasi night 
forwarded to you. ‘he constable was further directed to 
take the bodies of José Armijo and of. all the persons men- 
tioned in the list, and bring them before the henorahle Pre- 


| fecto Ramon Luna, to-morrow at sunrise, there to have their 


To-morrow, I beg you to natice, is 
the day of the election, and the persons whose names are 


: Bigned to the list, ail to a man are opposed to the existing 


yet made their appearance, and I presume | 
:: defend them. 
; as being in a state of revolution. 


civil authorities. The capture of so many people it was 
doubtless supposed would have the effect of intimidating the 
people, between this point and Los Lunaa, besides having 
the effect of depriving the captured of the right of voting. 
This citation being illega! from beginning to end, La.:vised 
Don José Armijo, not to notice it. The people here are 
much frightened, and have offered to pay me to stay and 
Still these are the people who are represented 
They expect, and with 


‘| good cause, to be harassed with fines and imprisonment by 


the people into voting for the |: 


the authorities. 

The people, up to this time, have not committed a single 
illegal act; but if they are barassed still further, it is possi- 
ble that through ignorance they may err. It is because of 


', this fear that they desire me to remain with and advise. 


ny, on the same day, and Carde- — 


them. They desire to maintain their rights, but not to break 
the law. Ifa wronghas been committed, then is the whole 
population, with not more than fifteen exceptions, implica- 
ted. A simple remedy for the existing evils, I take the. 
liberty of suggesting; it is this: for you to direct the author- 
ities here to indict, before the grand jury, all the culpable ; 


, and, in the interim, not to trouble them more concerning 


1452. 
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this matter. The investigation will then be conducted by 
the prosecutor of the Territory, and then if the people have 
offended, they will then be punished and not annoyed by 
petty molestations. Ihave to say, moreover, that it is of 
the utmost importance, to examine into the conduct of the 
alcalde. I have turther to say, what I have before laid be- 
fore you, that very few of the civil authorities are capable 
or desirous, of examining dispassionately into the conduct 
of others of their number; as they are, as I have had the 
honor of stating te you, banded together for mutual protec- 
ton in their iniquities. The prefecto of the county of 
Bernalillo is particularly objectionable ; indeed, I know of 
but one prefecto, whose character I am acquainted with, 
whom I consider competent to the task, and he is the pre- 
fecto of San Miguel, Mr. Grolman—with this gentleman T 
have no personai acquaintance, and his political views are 
Opposed to mine, but he has the character of an upright, 
honorable, and sensible man. 

As I mentioned in my communication of last night, that 
the cause of the difficulty here is, that the alcalde attempted 
to open the church that Friar Cardenas, 
might perform therein a mass. To thia 
more than one hundred, 
of the church, objected, 
do not care tor Padre Cardenas 3”? or, in other words they 
did not desire his services. Mr. José Armijo, an elderly 
gentleman of good repute wae deputed spokesman, and, in 
company with a number of the congregation, told the alcalde 
that it was against their will for Padre Cardenas to say mass 
in their church. The alcalde replied that “he had the 
power, and did not recognize that of the people.” To which 


was replied : “ If you do not recognize the people, or their | 


sovereignty, the people will not recognize you as alcalde.” 
And these words have been coustrued into rebellion. 

With the sincere hope that the cries of a distressed peo- 
ple may not be unavailing, I have the honor to sign myself 
your obedient servant, R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 

Colonel Jonn MUNROE, 

Military and Civil Governor of New Mezico. 

To these appeals of an oppressed and distressed 
people Colonel Munroe turned a deaf ear. And 


the unfortunates of Sabinal were arrested, taken to | 
the northern limits of the county, a distance of | 


thirty miles from their homes—passing by the ver 
door of a neighboring alcalde—to be examined, 
and but for the public-spirited conduct of Mr. 
José Chavis, of Padillas, would there all have been 
incarcerated. This gentleman, moved by the gen- 
erous impulses which nature implanted in his heart, 
came forward and gave bail for the oppressed in 
the sum of $15,000 for their appearance at the next 
term of the criminal court—at which, despite the 
declaration of the prosecutor that no offense had 
been committed, they were indicted, and those of 
them who could not give bail a second time, were 
thrown into prison until it should be convenient 
to try them at a subsequent term of the court; and 
some of these persons were stil! in jail when Mun- 
roe’s administration ended, and Calhoun’s began, 
in the month of March last. 

Here is the report of the Auditor of New Mex- 
ico, charging certain officers with embezzlement of 
the public funds. I will not read it, but-it distinct- 
ly charges willful and deliberate fraud and collu- 
sion between certain officers (holding their offices 
at the absolute will and pleasure of Colonel Mun- 
roe) to embezzie the public funds, and exhibiting 
proofa of the embezzlement, on which Colonel 

unroe took no action. 

Here is the case of Simon Rosenstein, to which 
I invite particular attention. Here it is: 

Santa Fe, (N. M.,) November 16, 1849. 


Sır: Itis my painful duty as counsel for Simon Rosen- 
stein, a citizen of the United States, to bring to your notice 


a most grievous and distressing outrage, which has been | 


committed on his person. 

Without law, or color of law, while peaceably engaged 
in the prosecution of his lawful business as a trader, or 
merchant, he was arrested by a non-commissioned officer 
and four soldiers belonging to the garrison at Albuquerque, 
and, without trial or form of trial, confined inthe guard- 
house of that place for the night, during which he was fur- 
nished with neither food nor bedding, and without being 
permitted to write to his friends, though he requested per- 
mission s0 to do. 

This arrest took 
about one o’clock. ; 

On the next morning he was told that he must be blind- 
folded, as it was necessary to take him to another room that 
he might be questioned, and having been blindfolded, be 
was led into another room and stripped, and bound, and 
scourged. A 

He was left insensible, and is at this moment ois 
from the effects of this illegal and brutal treatment, an 
knows not to this hour for what he has been punished. 

Side by side with the statement of this outrage, I place 
the words of the Constitution of the United States: “In 
‘all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
fto a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
‘ State or district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
€ mitted, which district shall have been previously ascer- 
‘tained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 

. fof the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
‘against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of coun- 
‘sel for his defense. >? 
Has the sufferer, Simon Rosenstein, been accused? 


place on Tuesday Jast of this month, at 


a suspended priest, |: 
step of the alcalde | 
of the hundred and twenty owners `. 
signing a paper to this effect: “We |: 


Has he enjoyed the right toa public and speedy trial by 
an impartial jury? 

Has he been informed of the nature and cause of the ac- 
cusation? 

Has he been confronted with witnesses against him ? 

Has compulsory process been afforded him for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor? 

Has he had the assistance of counsel for his defense? 

Who is the perpetrator of this outrage upon the person 
of a citizen and upon the laws of the country, a court of 
inquiry may discover? * * * 

As counsel tor Simon Rosenstein, I feel called upon re- 
spectfully to ask of you, sir, in your double capacity as 
Civil and Military Governor, to cause a strict investigatio 
to be made into this whole matter, in order that the rea 
perpetrators may be brought to light. 

T am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. H. WEIGHTMAN, 
Counsel for Simon Rosenstein. 


: To Col. Joun MUNROE, 


Military and Civil Governor of New Mexico. 


And on this complaint Colonel Munroe did take 
no action. 

Mr. PHELPS. Who commanded at Albu- 
querque? 

Mr. WEIGHTMAN. I am talking about 
complaints I laid before Governor Munroe, upon 
which he teok no action. 

Mr. PHELPS. Who commanded at Albu- 
querque? 

Mr. WEIGHTMAN. Major How. 

The papers I have read will serve to show the 
character of the military government in New Mex- 
ice—a government which was continued in exist- 


| ence in spite of the claim of the people in the 
i! absence of Congressional legislation to put in oper- 


ation such form of government as to them might 
seem best until Congress should legislate—a gov- 
ernment which, despite the expressed will of the 
people, was upheld and maintained by the bay- 
onets of the United Ream re | 


States which had been placed under the command 


tecti ! 
of Colonel Munroe for the purpose of protecting, || isone simply of consent—a consent presumed ; and the peo- 


and not for the purpose of oppressing the people 
of New Mexico; a government which was con- 
tinued in existence in spite of the positive instruc- 
tions of the President of the United States, the 
constitutional Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy. , ; 

The article over my own signature, which ap- 
peared in the Union of September 8, 1850, and 
which I have read to the House, alludes, in the 
postscript, to the ep ce which had taken 

lace between Colonel Munroe and Governor 
anuel Alvarez. I will now place before the 
House a portion of that correspondence, together 
with a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico. 

Letter from vice-Governor Manuel Alvarez 
(acting Governor in the absence of the Governor 
elect) to Colonel J. Munroe, commanding 9th mil- 
itary department: 

GoveRnor’s OFFICE, July 13, 1850. 

Six: In my note of yesterday, I intimated that I would 
take an early occasion to answer your communication of the 
11th instant, in which you are pleased to allude to a con- 
versation, solicited by yourself through your adjutant, which 
we held on the 10th, in which, among other matters, you 
intimated a disposition to disregard any acts of the Legisla- 
ture overstepping the bounds of your proclamation of date 
of 28th May, 1850, a determination to sustain the authori- 
ties hitherto administering the functions of government, and 
alluded tothe course of the new government, in organizing 
its departments and proceeding to exercize legislative power, 
as unwarranted and revolutionary. 

From the terms of your conversation, I learned that you’ 
entertain the idea that the people, in organizing a govern- 
ment, were bound to follow your proclamation literally, 
strictly, and that they can exercise no power beyond its 
license. In this construction of the people’s right, our 
opinions are entirely different, since I hold the true ground to 
be— 


lat. That the people had an undoubted right to hold a 
convention, form a constitution, and organize a civil govern- 
ment, without either your first or second proclamation, or 
without even consulting with you. 

2d. That any private citizen, as well às the commandant 


troops of the United | 


of the 9th military departinent, could have issued the proc- | 
lamation, or could, by common consent, have been desig- | 
nated for that purpose; and, if obeyed, it would have been | 


just as effectual and obligatory on the people and yourself. 

3d. That in the absence of any Congressional legislation 
over us, we have as free and undoubted a right to reform 
and remodel our old system, or to establish a new and dif- 
ferent one, not violating the Constitution of the United 
States, as the people of New York or Virginia. i 

4th. That the civil power exercised by you under a mil- 
itary order from General Scott, can be no greater, nor more 
restrictive of the rights of the peopte, than that exercised by 
the President of the United States. 

5th. That the President of the United States cannot del- 


egate a greater power than he could himself exercise; and | 


nothing is clearer, than that he, without the sanction of 
Congress, has no power either to dictate a government to 


ightman, Ho. or Reps. 
| us, or to prevent us from making sucha one as we may 
prefer. 


6th. That it has never been pretended even by the Presi- 
dent of the United States that he had any authority to make 
a government for us, er to insist that we should observe the 
one left to us on the termination of the war. President 
Poik, in his message of December 5, 1848, holds this em- 
phatic language, in speaking of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia: “ Since that time, (13th May,) the limited power pos- 
‘sessed by the Executive has been exercised to preserve 
‘and protect them from the inevitable consequences of a 
‘state of anarchy. The only government which remained 
t was that established by the military authority during the 
‘war. Regarding this to be a de facto government, and 
‘that, by the presumed consent of the inhabitants, it might 
‘be continued temporarily, they were advised to conform 
€ and submit to it for a short intervening period before Con- 
‘gress would again assemble and legislate on the subject.” 
And again, in his previous message of 8th July, President 
Polk declares, that “the war with Mexico Naving termina- 
‘ted, the power of the Executive to establish or to continue 
‘temporary civil governments over these Territories, which 
‘existed under the laws of nations whilst they were re- 
‘garded as conquered provinces, in our military occupa- 
‘tion, has ceased.” Secretary Crawford, in his late re- 
port, (November 30, 1849,) advances asimilar view : « The 
t peculiar condition of the Territories of California and New 
‘ Mexico, in respect te their internal governments, and the 
‘absence of any clearly-defined authority by Congress for 
‘ this object, has imposed delicate and difficult duties on the 
‘army. One of its assigned duties is to aid civil functiona- 
‘ries, when required, in the preservation of public tran- 
‘quillity; but it is believed that the civil authority, so far 
‘as it has its origin in political power, in a great measure 
‘disappeared by the transfer of the sovereignty and juris- 
‘diction from Mexico to the United tates. The military 
‘regulations established for their government during the 
‘ war, were superseded by the return of peace.” Treferyou 
also to the instructions given to Lieutenant Colonel Mce- 
Call. Not having these instructions, I can only refer you 
to them. 

All of these opinions, emanating from distinguished states- 
men, are indorsed by the great politicians of the country. 
There is hardly any question of State-rights better settled 
than that the people have an inalienable right peaceably to 
assemble to take steps to reorganize or remodel the govern- 
ment, and to establish such laws as are by them deemed 
most just and salutary. These extracts show— 

Ist. That the government hitherto existingin New Mexico 


ple are advised to submit temporarily to it. 

2d. They show that the Presidentdisclaima any power to 
establish or continue temporary civil governments. 

3d. That the military regulations established for (our) 
government were superseded by the return of peace. 

If the positions above stated are true—and I am not 
aware that statesmen differ about them—it has always been 
competent for the people to take the step they have recently 
taken ; and that the commanding officer of the ninth mili- 
tary department has exercised the functions of a civil gov- 
ernor, has arisen solely from the consent of the people, 
That consent is now withdrawn. The people have amica- 
bly, and through the recommendation of yourself, proceeded 
to the full organization of a civil polity. Until the national 
Congress shall undo it, or refuse to sanction it, by the law 
of nations and the rights of States, it will remain our only 
legitimate government. 

ad the President power to make us a government, long 
ago he would have so ordered. This power is reserved to 
Congress; and, until it acts, the people must adopt such a 
government as to them may seem best. 

The people of California have pursued a similar course. 
The government went into immediate operation ; the officer 
commanding the troops of the United States retired from 
the discharge of his civil functions: and bis conduct and 
the course of the people have met with general approbation 
in the United States. 


If a State government is likely to be beneficial to the peo- 
ple of New Mexico, why should they be delayed in its en- 
oyment? Are they less able to sustain it now than they 


would be in six months, ora year? And what right has the 
military commandant of the 9th military department, when 
the President himself has no such power, to say that such 


a government should be indefinitely withheld from the peo- 
le 


If I understand the second proclamatien issued by you, 
it contemplates the organization of the government, so far 
as may be necessary to elect United States Senators—that 
is, it contemplates that at least the Executive and Legi lature 
should qualify and proceed in this election. The Governor 
and Legislature, by the very law that constituted them— 
the popular voice—were, before entering upon the discharge 
of their duties, required to take an oath to support the con- 
stitution of New Mexico. Before an election could take 
place, it was necessary to pass a law on this subject, and to 
provide the mode of ahenticating the credentials of the 
Benators. This the proclamation did not contemplate ; yet 
it was necessary, and the signature of the vice- overnor, 
acting in the absence of the Governor elect, became neces- 
sary, to perfect the law. The signature of the commanding 
officer of the 9th military department to the credentials 
of the Senators would, to say the least of it, have been 
novel, and exposed them to the commentary of asking for 
seats with an unusual and unconstitutional evidence of an 
election. Why were the formation of a constitution and 
the election of an Executive and a Legislature necessary to 
choose United States Senators? Simply because by the 
Constitution of the United States such officers must be 
chosen by the Legislatures of the States, and they are ne- 
cessary to authenticate the credentials. If, then, it was 
competent for the Legislature to make one law, is it not com- 
petent to them to make two, or as many as they may deem 
proper? Was the vice-Governor an officer constituted with 
full power yesterday to perfe the law “to regulate the 
election of United States Senators,” and is he less an officer 
to-day, or is his signature to another law adopted by the. 
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same Legislature less efficacious, or absolutely null and | 
void? He cannot be an officer with full authority one day, 
the next without such authority, and on the third vested I 
again with his official dignity and power; and if he has been ;; 
Governor for one hour, he is so until his term expires, and, | 
being so, there is no other; for the coexistence of two gov- 
ernors coeval in the same State 1s impossible, and contrary 
to all law and experience. 

I have failed to discoverin the extract you were pleased ; 
to send me any principle contradictory of the positions here ` 
laid down. The propositions are stated generally, and are 
the law as commonly received. The questions discussed 
are not the ones that.at this time vitally affect New Mexico. 

It is certainly true, that,so long as we are not constituted 
a State, the Congress has power to make ail needful rules 
and regulations respecting us. But we are not a Territory 
until these needful rules are made. Congress has done 
nothing—has not declared us a Territory, nor extended over 
us the laws of the United States. The doctrines asserted 
(although inartificially stated) in the extract are sufticiently 
true, and, a3 genera! propositions, will not be discussed ; 
yet, applied to our present attitude, they lose all applica- ; 
bility. 

I have deemed it proper to say this much in reply to your | 
communication of the 11th, and, while I assert an earnest 
desire to see tne early prosperity of my adopted country, 
subscribe myself your most obedient servant, 

MANUEL ALVAREZ, | i 


To Colonel J. MUNROE, 
Commanding 9th Military Department. 


Letter of Colonel John Munroe, commanding 
9th military department, to Manuel Alvarez, vice- 
Governor of New Mexico: 


HEADQUARTERS Ninrn MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 
SANTA $E New Mexico, July 12, 1850. 

Sir: Ihave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
this date, addressed to me, as commander of the 9th mil- : 
itary department, and informing me that, in fulfillment of 
your voluntary promise to let me know of any important i, 
steps taken by yourself, you now inform me that you i 
have proceeded to nominate those officers which the con- ji 
stitution requires shall be filled in that manner. 

Having, in my proclamation of the 28th of May last, call- |, 
ing an election for an Executive and Legislature to con- ' 
summiate the proper arrangements for the presentation of `’ 
the State constitution to the Congress ot the United States, 
&e., stated “that all action by the Governor, Lieutenant ;| 
‘ Governor, and of the Legislature, shall remain inoperative | 
‘until New Mexico be admitted as a State under said con- | 
‘stitution, except such acts as may be necessary for the pri- į 
‘mary steps of organization, aud the presentation of said | 
t constitution properly before the Congress of the United ʻi 
t States 3” i 

tt The present government shall remain in full force un- 
* til, by the action of Congress, another shall be substitu- ! 
t ted.” ' 

Applying principles clearly in accordance with the Con- |! 
stitution of the United States, with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, and the laws of Congress, I had no right to 
suppose that the officers elected under its provisions would |i 
assume to themselves authority beyond the conditions on 
which they were elected by the people, or that they would |; 
engage in any acts to supersede the present government. :' 
But, soon after the meeting of the Legislature, I became 
convinced, from the expressed opinions of members, of |; 
other gentlemen occupying important positions, and from 
the acts of both Houses, that, in addition to its legitimate | 
business, there was an obvious intention of subverting the |: 
government by legislative action. Ina sincere hope that a 
purpose so repugnant to law and injurious to the well-being 
of New Mexico might, by conciliation on my part, be avert- ;' 
ed, I have done whatever lay in my power to avoid the pos- 
sibility of opposition, either in feeling or in action, by the 
Legislature, or the party by which its majority was elected, 
against the constituted authorities and established govern- `; 
ment. H 

Reluctantly as I approach the subject, I now declare that |' 
the nomination of officers, and their confirmation, to as- | 
sume the exercise of functions which (by superseding the |; 
officers now in commission) will affect the laws of this 
Territory. as at present constituted, will be deemed and con- | 

| 
| 


sidered as an act, on the part of all concerned, in direct vi- 
olation of their duties as citizens of the United States. 

My official obligations imperatively require that the pres- 
ent government be sustained until superseded by another 
legally constituted ; and this duty J will fulfill with all the 
means at my disposal. 

Iam, respectfully, 

Civil and Military Governor Territory New Mexico. | 
MANUEL ALVAREZ, | 
Lieutenant and Acting Governor. 


Joint resolutions of the Senate and House of i 
Representatives of the State of New Mexico: 
Whereas a letter signed by John Munroe, styling himself ; ! 
civil and niilitary Governor of New Mexico, and directed to i 
Lieutenant Governor Manuel Alvarez, hasjust beencommu- || 
nicated to the Legislature, in which said Munroe express- i 


í 
ii 
ty 

; 


es a determination to maintain the civil authorities hitherto | 
administering the government in New Mexico, and also ji 
threatening to use all the forces at his disposal to resist the |; 
effective operation of the State government now in com- 
plete organization, with an evident intention to overawe 
the people, the Legislature, and the different departments |! 
of the government, and to annul, by means of military pow- 
er, the peaceable desires of the people; and whereas sev- 
en eighths of the entire population of New Mexico are 
clearly in favor of putting in immediate operation the civil : 
State government lately adopted by them by an unheard-of 
unanimity, and to be relieved from the sinking, infective, 
and abhorrent system which they have peacefully respected 
for nearly four years: 

Resolved, 1. That it is the indisputable right of the peo- 
ple, in the absence of all Congressional legislation on the 


| an Executive and Le 
: der the proclamation 


i Mexican institutions and its 


| into their conduct is due both to the people 


| it had been presented by Colonel Munroe 


subject, to organize a civil government and put it in imme- 
diate operation. 

2. That the right of exercising any civil function by the 
commander of the Sth military department (if it ever ex- 
isted) was superseded by the organization of the State gov- 
ernment. 

3. That we heartily approve the communications dis- 


|i struct Colonel Munroe to abstain from all further 


patched by vice-Governor Alvarez to Colonel Munroe, i 


dated in July, 1850. 

4. That we heartily approve the intention of Governor 
Alvarez to establish and maintain in operation the govern- 
ment just organized. 

5. That the people have a clear and sacred right to take 
any step to put in operation the State government, and that 
this right was superior to, and entirely independent of, the 
military government hitherto existing in this Territory. 

6. That Colonel J. Munroe has no legal or other right to 
restrict the peaceful action of the people in organizing a 
government; nor had he authority, either in law or from 
the General Government, to subject the action of the late 


;: convention to any conditions or limitations whatever. 


7. That the commander has assumed a power not dele- 
gated to the President of the United States, and directly in 
Opposition to the expressed principles of President Taylor 
in his reply to the investigations made by the Congresss of 
the United States. 

8. That the Secretary of State be required to furnish 
copies of the above preamble and resolutions to Colonel J. 


Munroe, Governor Alvarez, and to the Senators and Rep- ; 


resentatives to Congress. 
W. Z. ANGNEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOSEPH NAUGLE, 
President of the Senate. 
LEWIS D. SHEETZ, 
Secretary of State. 


The correspondence and documents, of which 
I have just laid before the House a part, were 


July 15, 1850, 
A true copy: 


transmitted to Washington with the accompany- | 


ing letter of Colonel Munroe. 
Letter of John Munroe, (no longer styling him- 
self Civil and Military Governor, but) Brevet 


‘Colonel United States Army, commanding, to 


Major General R. Jones, Adjutant General Uni- 


i ted States Army: 


Heapquarrers Ninra MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, July 16, 1850. 


Sir: The political affairs of New Mexico have assumed ` 


80 grave a character that it has become my imperious duty 
to make the Executive of the United States acquainted, 
through you, with the material fact that the new State gov- 
ernment, organized so far only as to take the preliminary 


; Steps towards admission into the Union, has assumed to 


supersede the actual 
ation. 

The ratification of the constitution, and the election of 
islature by the people, was held un- 
issued on the 28th day 
and there has been no official expression of their dissent 
from that instrument, nor any authority given by them.to the 
Governor and Legislature to act beyond its provisions, 

Merely adverting to the unadjusted claim of Texas and the 
probability of a territorial organization as causes of delay, 

have, independent of these questions of expediency, de- 
cided that my obligatione are not to acknowledge the author- 
ity above assumed, but to await the determination of the 
Congress of the United States as to the legality of that au- 
thority, er the orders of the Executive in relation to the 


government, and go at once into oper- 


. course I am to pursue. 


‘The purpose of the new State government being, by the 
appointment of its officers and other acts, to supplant the 
present establishment with as little delay as possible, you 
will perceive how important it is that instructions for my 
guidance be sent me without loss of time. 

A reasonable delay on the part of the Legislature, at a 
time when there is every prospect that the people of New 
Mexico will soon have a government in accordance with 
their wishes, is a policy which I have no doubt the New 


| Mexicans in that body would have adopted as best suited 


to their interests, and as respectful to the Government of 
the United States: but opinions have been prepared for 
them here by those having no ties binding them to the Ter- 
ritory, except the possession and expectation of office, and 
if any serious consequences arise froin the adoption of their 


; advice will be found safely beyond its limits. 
JOHN MUNROE, |: 


Those persons weil understand the unstable elements of 
the Mexican character, the general ignorance of the peo- 


| ple, their manifest dislike (although latent) to-Americans, 


of May last, ' 


l 


| interference in the civil and political affairs of New 
| Mexico. 
Here is the letter of instructions: 
Letter of the Secretary of War to Brevet Col- 
onel John Munroe, Fort Marcy, Santa Fé: 


War DEPARTMENT. 
WASHINGTON, September 16, 1850. 

Sır: Your letter addressed to the Adjutant General, 
dated Santa Fé, New Mexico, July 16, 1850, having reached 
this Department, and, together with the documents accom- 

| panying the same, been submitted to the President, I am 
directed to make the following reply : 

The President has learned with regret that any misunder- 
standing should exist between a portion of the people of 
New Mexico and yourself in relation to the government of 
that country, aud hastens to relieve you from the embar- 
rassinent in which that misunderstanding has placed you. 

Í have now the pleasure to inform you that Congress has 
at length passed a law providing for the establishment of a 
territorial government in New Mexico. The President wilt 
proceed with the least possible delay to organize the gov- 
eminent ; and, as soon as it goes into operation, all contro- 

. versy as to what is the proper government of New Mexico 
must be at an end, and the anomalous state of things which 
. how exists there will be determined. You will perceive, 
however, that the same act (a duly authenticated copy of 
which accompanies this communication) also fixes the 
boundary between New Mexico and Texas, and that its 
operation is suspended until the assent of Texas shall have 
' been given to the boundary established by the act. 
Although there is little doubt that such assent will be 
, given, yet, as some time must elapse before it can be ob- 
tained, it is proper that some instructions should be fur- 
nished for your guidance in the interval. 

It is at all times desirable that the civil and military de- 
partments of the government should be kept entirely distinct. 
Although circumstances may occasionally arise which re- 
quire a temporary departure from this principle, that depar- 
ture should cease with the necessity which occasioned it. 
No necessity seems to exist at present for departing from it 
| in regard to New Mexico. The country ia represented to 

be tranquil ; and, although the inhabitants have undertaken 
. to establish a government tor themselves without the au- 

thority of a previous act of Congress, nevertheless there is 
no reason to believe that in so doing they intended to throw 
off their allegiance to the United States; and, as the gov- 
i ernment they seek to establish is entirely consistent with 
` the lawful authority and dominion of the United States in 
and over the Territory and its inhabitants, the President 
does not consider himself called upon to suppress it by mil- 
itary force. Unless, therefore, it should become necessary 
to suppress rebellion, or resist actual hostilities against the 
United States, (an event hardly to be apprehended,) or un- 
less the inhabitants, ora portion of them, should demand 
: from you that protection which is guarantied to them by 
: the ninth article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, you ate 
directed to abstain from al! further interference in the civil 
or political affairs of that country. 
| In case you should have any further communications to 
make to this Department in relation to the civil and political 
affairs of New Mexico, you wil) address them directly to 
the head of this Department. 
: | Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 

Brevet Colonel J. MUNROE, 

Fort Marcy, Santa Fé, New Mexico. - 


To the letter of instructions I have just read, the 
Secretary of War, in his annual report to the Pres- 


| ident, of November 30th, 1850, thus alludes: 


fi 


and the strong sympathies a large number entertain for | 


that of the United States; yet, with this knowledge. they 
have pursued a course, understandingly, from which, sooner 
or later, disagreeable consequences will undoubtedly arise. 

As charges, hoth general and specific, have been made, 
and will be urged at Washington, against those who have 
administered the affairs of this Territory, an investigation 
and theinselves. 
If such an investigation should be ordered, I am satiafied it 


government as opposed to - 


will be shown that the persons and property of the inhab- £ 
itants of New Mexico have been protected to the full extent 


of the guarantee provided by the treaty with Mexico. 


A separate paper will enumerate the documents which j 


accompany this communication. ‘ 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN MUNROE, 
Brevet Colonel U. S. A., commanding. 
Major General R. Jones, 
Adjutant General United States Army. 


‘Prior to the passage of the law establishing a territo- 
rial government in New Mexico, the inhabitants of that 
country had held a convention, adopted a State consti- 
tution, and proceeded to put it in operation. On the other 
hand, the officer in command of that military depart- 
ment refused to recognize the government thus established. 
To put an end to a conflict of authorities, which might be 
productive of unpleasant consequences, as soon as the 
above-mentioned law was passed, instructions were dis- 
patched to the officer in command, to abstain from all fur- 
ther interference in the civil and political affairs of that 
country.?? 

It was considered sufficiently important by the 
Executive here to send the letter of instructions of 
September 10th, 1850, express to Santa Fé, and it 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Henry Hardy, 
: who delivered the same into the hands of Colonel 

Munroe, at Santa Fé, on the 22d day of October, 
1850. 

This positive order of his chief, Colonel Man- 
roe neglected to obey. Keeping the people in 
ignorance of the tenor of his instructions, he con- 

_ tinued: precisely as before in the exercise of his 
power as civil and military Governor, during the 
entire interval (indicated in the letter of instruc- 
tions) between the reception of his order to ab- 

‘stain and the organization of the territorial gov- 


| ernment, by the installation of Governor Calhoun, 


j. 
i 


i re 
: whom the people had ondene. 


i 


` which took place on or about the 3d day of March, 
1851; and thus with all its ugnant officers, 
through the bal- 


_lot-box, continuing in power a government in 


With all the information concerning the contest j which the military was supreme—in which he was 


for power between the people and the military, as 
himself, 


the President directed the Secretary of War to in- 


i Supreme—a government which harassed and op- - 
| pressed the people—which interfered with their 


|, religion—-which disturbed congregations in the 
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control of their own temples—which fined and 
imprisoned the people without the intervention of 
juries—which taxed them without their consent— 


which embezzled the taxes when collected, and , 


which scourged them without trial, 

That Colonel Munroe continued to exercise 
power as civil and military Governor, after the 
arrival in Santa Fé of Mr. Henry Hardy, who 
carried out his instructions, up to the installation 
of Governor Calhoun, is well known, and, indeed, 
is notorious in New Mexico. But as this fact is 
not so well known here in Congress, I will pro- 
duce a document to this point also. 

This document has written across the back of 
it a note to me from Mr. Pillans, an honorable, 
though prejudiced and impulsive gendeman. Tie 
indorsement is as follows: 


“Dear W.: At the last hour, and after I had closed and 
mailed your letter, I have received a transeript of the reeord, 
as the Clerk calls it—bat the letter is wanting—yet I send 
this. Truly, yours, 

“P, J. Printans.” 


The document, indorsed as I have just read, is 
as follows: 

Is THE Prerecr’s Cocrr, Rio Arriva Country. 
January Adjourned Term, 1851. 
Territory of J New Mexico ? An action for trading without 

Francis Lopez et al. tieense in said county. 

By order of the court, in compliance with instructions 
from Colonel John Munroe, dated at Santa Fé, January Sth, 
1851, this case is dismissed. 

On motion of the Prosecuting Attorney, it is ordered by 
the court, that the copy of Colonel Munroe’s letter to the 
Prefect be entered upon the records of this court. 

True copy: Janes Barry, 

Clerk Prefect’s Court, Rio Arriva county. 

He received his instructions to abstain from all 
further interference in the civil and political affairs 
of New Mexico on the 22d day of October, 1850, 
and on the 5th day of January, 1851, directed a 
court to dismiss a suit. 

This last matter, Mr. Speaker, of Colonel Mun- 
roe’s neglect to obey orders, I have mentioned to 
show the blinding partisanship into which he per- 
mitted himself to be drawn, and the hostility which 
he, the military commander, had to civil govern- 
ment in New Mexico. There had been, then, no 
abatement of the antagonism between the military 
and civil authority up to the 3d of March, 1851, 


when Governor Calhoun was installed. Well, Mr. . 


Speaker, Governor Calhoun entered upon the duties 
of his office, and his administration has been sup- 
ported by the people, because it in nowise resemb 
Munroe’s. 

Governor Calhoun thinks, as I do, that the peo- 
ple of New Mexico are capable of self-govern- 
ment. He thinks, as I do, that they are not the 
miserable, degraded, and vicious people they have 
been represented to be by the adherents of the 
tmmaculate military government now in this city, 
whom the honorable gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. PueLrs] has vouched as so respectable. He 
thinks, as I do, that they deserve the kindly sym- 
pathy of the Government and people of the Uni- 
ted States. He thinks, as 1 do, that their right 
freely to exercise their religion is guarantied as 
well by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo as by 
the Constitution, and should not be infringed. He 
thinks, as I do, that the elective franchise should 
be respected, and that for the majority to govern 
is democratic—republican. 
that the rights of the minority should be respected. 
He thinks, as I do, that kindness and justice at- 
tract, and oppression and injustice repel. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, you may feel sure that the 
honor and dignity of this Government will not be 
tarnished by Governor Calhoun. Yes, sir, and 

ou, and this House, and the people of the United 
tates, may be assured that the national character 
‘for sympathy with the oppressed will be illustrated 
b the administration of Governor Calhoun, in 
ew Mexico. 

The New Mexicans no longer feel as Helots— 
they know and feel that they truly have a voice in 
their own local government—they elect their own 
legislators, and make their own laws—they are 
sensible of their freedom. Their freedom com- 
menced when the administration of Calhoun be- 
gan, and that of Munroe ended. 

By its fruits should a tree be judged. Let ussee 
if the administration of Governor Calhoun, not 
enforced at the point of the bayonet, is supported by 
the people. 


He thinks, as I do, ` 


I read, Mr. Speaker, from a letter, dated Albu- 
querque, September 28, 1851, written by Judge S. 
M. Baird, (a gentleman well and favorably known 
to the whole delegation from Texas) to General 


I 


Sam Houston, which I have been permitted to ` 


read and make use of: 


“T must also apprise you of the fact that we have two 
political parties here, of rather a violent character, not di- 


a disposition on the part of a large majority who support : 


the present Governor, Mr. Calhoun, in the leading policy of 
his adininistration, to promote the best interests of the ‘Ter- 
ritory, (as I think,) and a disposition on the part of a fac- 
tion, as I am bound to call it, headed and upheld by a vio- 


lent abolition paper, edited by a man who pollutes the robes . 
of a Presbyterian minister of our holy gospel,” * * cto: 
do all, any and everything, to create any disorder, rebellion, -~ 
or revolution, or spread any falsehood to carry their point, , 


and bring the present administration iuto disrepute. Some 
of their emiszaries will be in Washington, and if you could 
have the slightest interest in knowing such men, (ever 
plausibie,’?) * * “they can be pointed out to you. I called 
tt a faction. It is such, to all intents and purposes, made 
up ofthe disaffected, disappointed, and untortunate, remind- 


administration of the by-gone Republic ; and from thence op- 
` erating 


in all manner of dirty works in a manner sufficient to ; 


ing me very much of the cliques that used to infest the city . 
of Austin, and a few other points, during your last successful : 


have ‘ deceived the very elect, if possible.? Such a faction i 
| have we here, only tenfold worse; made up of worse materi - \ 


al, and combined for fouler purposes,” * * * “As anevi- 


dence that it is a faction, I will state that in the Senate, out : 


* *® x 


. of thirteen {they had — one.” “Tn the lower 
House they had seven—which they claimed, theugh sev- 
eral doubtful and fluctuating, and others laboring under the 
force of circumstances, which meang in the main, Govern- 
ment mon And thereby hangs a tail longer than that of 
Burnill’s pig.” 

It appears that out ofa Legislative Assembly of 
thirty-nine members, the administration of Gov- 
ernor Calhoun was supported by thirty-one. 
This is the verdict of the people that the government is 
administered for their benefit. 

When 1 arrived in New Mexico in the month 

`of July last with my family, with no intention or 
desire to bea candidate for the office I now hold, 

- Iwas met upon the frontier by gentlemen, bringing 
me a request from the majority of the Legislature 
then just adjourned, not to withdraw my name, 
then already before the people for election. These 
gentlemen told me that a number of the members 
of the Legislature had kept together after the ad- 
journment sine die, hoping that I would arrive in 

, time to see them before they separated. I was 
the candidate whom the people thought of; and 

| those who have listened to the Doiy Thavegiven, 


, New Mexican affairs, and that it required no cor- 
rupt influence of the Governor to point me out to 
the people, or to elect me when pointed out. No, 
sir, when the oppressors of the 

` Mexico were strong and powerful, and hesitated 
not to divert, from their legitimate duty of chas- 


tising the Indians, the troops of the United States | 


and use them—yes, sir, the en of this Republic 
to oppress the people—I, sir, hu 


mble I, sir, did | 


|| stand up in their defense, and everywhere—from | 


the house tops—in English and in Spanish—did 
; denounce the oppressors of the people and charge 
‘home upon them their corruptions—and when | 
|! review my past conduct in battling for the rights 
‘of an oppressed people, I can stand here, Mr. 
: Speaker, and in your presence, and in the presence 
of this honorable House, with my hand upon my 
heart and say, it leaves here no pang behind. 


il came off. It came off on the same day with the 
{| election for county Officers, and the entire vote cast 
' for the candidates for Delegate equaled that which 
` was cast for county officers—in itself a sufficient 
i| refutation of the charge against Governor Calhoun 
that he corruptly withheld notice of the election 
for Delegate. nd the result, Mr. Speaker—the 
result—the whole number of votes cast was 7,658. 


Well, Mr. Speaker, the election for Delegate | 


, I received a majority of 592 votes, excluding the | 


' precincts at Abiquiu, where the election was ad- 
journed over by the people, who erroneously be- 
level they had a right so to do, and when, on the 
: day after the election, I received an additional ma- 
|, jority of 150, which, though ireslat, is a bona 
|| fide expression of the popular will. T. trust the 
‘| honorable gentleman from Missouri will pardon 
j! my mentioning this fact, as it may seem to bear 
| moreupon my right to a’seat here than to thedefense 
| of the Governor of New Mexico. In extenuation 
of my fault, if fault it is, I plead that thegentleman’s 
assault upon Governor Calhoun, is calculated to 


i 


1 


‘. people of New Mexico. 


eople of New t 


throw suspicion on my holding my seat here, by | 


il 
| 


; will perceive that I have been no obscure actor in | 


' Santa Fé Gazette,” a paper of whic 


> : place, 
vided by the lines which separate you in the States, but by .; R 


‘ contest with the editor. 


another tenure than the fairly expressed popular 
will. I ought also to say that the comparison of 
the votes, and statement of the result, was made 
by Secretary Allen, and not by Governor Calhoun, 
as has been charged. So much for that accusa- 
tion. 

On my arrival in St. Louis on my way to this 
I published in the St. Louis Republican, the 
etter to which I have before alluded, and about 


' the insertion of which, unmodified, I had so much 


The letter speaks for 
itself. Here it is, sir: 


November 13, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Republican: 

GENTLEMEN: Upon my arrival in this place I find the 
newspapers filled with the most excited accounts of affairs 
in New Mexico. The Governor, a gentleman of high char- 
acter, nominated by a Whig President, and indorsed bya 
Democratic Senate, is charged with remissness in his duties, 
and a culpable disregard of the lives of the native citizens 
of his own country. The “murders,” as they are called 
of Burtinett and Skinner, are in public meetings attributed 
to his policy; the Mexicans declared unfit for self govern- 
ment, and as entertaining feelings of hostility of such a 
deadly nature towards Americans, as to make American 
heads sit lightly on American shoulders; and it is charged 
distinctly, that the policy of an American Governor has 
brought about this state of things. This is not all—the 
Judiciary is also brought in as particeps criminis. In the 
I shall presenily 
give the history, it was charged that Judge H. Mower “ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the death of Burtinett,” and that 

udge Gratton Baker failed in his duty in the investigation 
concerning the death of William ©. Skinner. 

Upon the adjournment of the Legislature, it was treated 
to a “ charivari,” or a musical entertainment, in which tin 
pans were the instruments. 

The same persons who have given currency to slanders 
and falsehooda, monstrous and deliberate, against the Gov- 
ernor, Judiciary, and Legislature of New Mexico, the three 
departments of the government placed over them by the 
laws of their country, are thore who are now matigning the 


They are mad, and there ts method in their madness. 

It will be recollected, that last year in New Mexico there 
was a contest for power between the military government 
(which no one in the United States need be told was en- 
tirely unauthorized by any law) and those who were the 
advocates of self-government. 

As soon as the President was informed of the difficulty, 
an order was dispatched to Santa Fé directing Colonel 
Munroe “to abstain from all further interterence with the 


| Civil and political affairs of New Mexico;” which order 


{ 


Colonel Munroe neglected to obey for several months after 
ita reception. 

Well, a territorial government was organized, and the 
mili gentemen ousted ; and where do you stppose these 
now are? You wiil naturally answer, + why against the 
present government ;” and sure enough there they are. 

Among the enactments of the first fie islature under the 


: territorial bill, is one defining the qualifications of voters, 


i 


. What was the consequence of this? 


i by which officers and soldiers are excluded from voting. . 


Why, they are more 


; against the civil authorities. 


When Colonel Sumner arrived in Santa Fé to relieve 
Colonel Munroe, he brought with him a train of empty 
wagons, and two days thereafter the head quarters were on 
the march to the Moro, one hundred miles from Santa Fé; 
and, in fifteen days after his arrival in Santa Fé, the body 
of the troops, which, under the command of Colonel Muni- 
roe, had been stationed in the larger towns, were on the 
march to the Navajo country. The healthful air of which 
region will, 1 hope, soon bring about the conviction that 
they are, and oughé to be, the servants and not the masters, 
of the people. ` 

The removal of the troope from the 
frontier, injured the pros of 
who dealt with the soldiers. and quartermaster’s men, and 
the contractors, and those who hoped to be contractors, to 
a considerable extent; and, in fact, the activity and energy 
of Colonel Sumner, which are giving so much satisfaction 
to the great body ot the people of New Mexico, has at ene 
blow broken to pieces the pet money making scheme of 
many a hay contractor, corn dealer, and sutler. 

When it is known that in New Mexico the removal of 
the troops from the larger towns to the frontier was gen- 
erally attributed to the influence of the -Governor and the 
undersigned, the public will be at no loss to discover how 
the traders, sutlers, and contractors arrayed themselves. 

Cotemporaneous with the arrival in Santa Fé of the ener- 
getic Sumner, came an order from Washington with a view 
to the curtailment of the wasteful expenditure of public 
money, directing the quartermaster to dismiss all the citizen 
employees in the deparinent. The operation of this order 
threw suddenly out of employment upwards of one hundred 
men. 

This order also was in New Mexico attributed to the in- 
fluence of the Governor and the undersigned, and the quar- 
termaster’s men arrayed themselves accordingly. 

And where were the judges, prefectos, alcaldes, alguasi- 
les, &c., who held office under the military government? 
Why, where you will naturally suppose—against the pres- 
ent government. 

These are some of the classes arrayed against him whom 
your correspondent, “ Mack,” truly calis “the good old 
Governor.” 

But the whole cannot be understood without the promised 
history of the Santa Fé Gazette; and surely the only press 
in New Mexico deserves the little history I have promised. 

The press from which issues the Santa Fé Gazette was 
originally taken to New Mexico by General Kearmy, to be 
used during the war asa means of communication with the 
people ; after the ratification of the peace it was ordered to 


larger towns to the 
the post sutters and traders 
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be sold by the War Department, and was sold while Cap- 
tain Reynolds was temporarily in eomwand ia his depart- 
ment in Santa Pe. frt had been considered quartermaster 

roperty, and was offered tor sale by the quartermaster. H 

he press was sold by auction to the highest bidder, but |! 
at neither of the points to which public attention Aad been 
directed as the pluce of sale, and tell into the hands of an 
emplovee of the quartermaster, though a bidder was on the 

ound eager and anxious to buy for 31,000. This bidder, 
fr. Love, the son-in-law of the present Governor of New 
Mexico, while stiil waiting on the ground to which public | 
attention had been directed as the place of sale, was in- 
formed that the press was sold, and ut the price of 3130. 
Mr. Love immediately waited on Colonel Munroe and gave 
intormation of the facts. Colonel Munroe immediately 
passed over the intervening steps between his quarters and | 
the quartermaster’s office, but was too late, the money had | 
already been paid and the press delivered. 

The excitement in Santa Fé may readily be imagined. i 
This took place during the heat of the struggle between the | 
State party and the adherents of the military government. | 
The quartermaster, Captain Reynolds, asked (or a court of | 
inquiry, and a court was convened, to inquire, first, ‘if :! 
the sale of the printing press was legal or Mega” and sev- 
ond, ‘if illegal, what connection had Captain Reynolds with 
Àt.” When the court convened, the undersigned made in 
writing an application to be permitted to prosecute the first 
branch of the inquiry. To this application the court in- 
formally made reply that it had no authority to grant the ; 
Fequest; that it should be made to Colonel Munroe, the offi- ` 
cer convening the court. The undersigned then made ap- | 
plication to Colonel Munroe, who, in writing, declined. 

The inquiry resulted in the court giving the opinion that 
the sale was legal, and Captain Reynolds was honorably 
acquitted of all blame. 

The next paper, or extra, which issued from this same 
press, was under théeditorial control of J. Houghton, chief 
judge under the military government, and T. S. J. Johu- 
son, chief clerk of Captain Reynolds; and from that day to 
this has (either as editor or proprietor) been under the con- | 
trol or influence of Mr. Jonnsou, who has, from that day to 
thia, been an advocate for the political advancement of his | 
immediate chiet. It was on the occasion afforded by this | 
inquiry that Captain Reynolds, in his defense before the ‘| 
court, let off the following eloquent passage: ‘I am an h 
officer of the army, and scorn to follow in the dirty mazes | 
of political intrigue and political corruption.” i 

"he Santa Fé Gazette has been and is the opposer and | 
reviler of the Executive, Judiciary, and Legislature of New | 
Mexico. Two of its proprietors offered the violent reso- Í 
lutions inst the old Governor in the meeting held | 
in Santa Fé soon after the news of the death of Mr. Skin- | 
Ber reached that piace. i 

If one of these proprietors, Mr. J. L. Collins, was as well 


pamphlet, and has scattered it broadcast in 


‘misery, and degradation, by the establishment of human 
‘bondage. We wish you to be a free and happy portion of 
‘our great Republic: but if the condition of your union 
$ with us be your subinission to the mandates of slaveholders, 
t we counsel you, we implore you by all your obligations to 


. t your God, yourselves, your children, aud to the opinions 


‘of the world, to spurn the loathsome, the sinful condition, 
‘You have ail the elements essential to the creation of a 


‘great, prosperous, and independent empire. If you can- | 


‘ not be free, happy, and virtuous, in union with us, be free, 
‘happy, and virtuous under a Government of your own. 
© But you are notreduced to such an alternative. The slave- 


‘holders have refused you a territorial government—/form | 


Sone for yourselves, and declare that no slaves shail taint 
‘the air you breathe. 
€ serfs come among you to rob you of your equal share of the 
‘rich deposits of your soil. Tolerate no servile easte, kept 


| Sin ignorance and degradation, to minister to the power and 


‘wealth of an oppressive aristocracy. BE FIRM AND 
‘RESOLUTEIN DECLARING FOR INDEPENDENUE, 
‘unless exempted from the curse of slavery, and the whole 
‘North will rally in your behalf.” 

The missionary who brought with him to Santa Fé this 
New Mexico, 
has of late abandoned preaching altogether, and devoted 
himself exclusively to editing the Santa Fé Gazette, in the 
columns of which paper is now being reproduced, by chap- 
ters, the amiahle document to which I have alluded. 

If you wish to see the editor, go to Santa Fé and ask for 
Padre Kephart. 

In thus parading for the inspection of an admiring public 
some of the influences which are combined against the gov- 
ernment in New Mexico, I wish to be understood now, once 
for all, that while I desire to be understood as being general, 
very general, in my remarks, I do not inean to be univer- 
sal. I Know there are merchants, officers, quartermaster’s 
employees, soldiers, and, for aught I know, sutlers and con- 
tractors, who are not governed by the influences I have 


| here laid bare; men who, while belonging to the classes 


| 


here described, stand aloof, or are supporters of the Gov- | 


i ernor. It must not be supposed that all the Americans in 


New Mexico are opposed to the Governor. Of those who 
have really determined to make New 
who have married in the country, or, 
with them, have settled there, 
supporters; and excluding those who belong to one or other 
of the classes above enumerated, I know but a handful 
of the bona fide settlers in New Mexico who are not his sup- 
porters. Butthe Americans in New Mexico do not number 
more than six hundred, all told, and this includes the em- 
ployees of the quartermaster; while the Mexican portion 
of the population exceed sixty-five thousand. How do the 
latter stand =ffected towards the Governor? The absurd 
talk of your numerous correspondents about his policy 


having their families 


informed in the simplest principles of law as he is skilltul 
ia his profession of monte dealer, he would never have 
held the Exeeutive accountable for not performing judi- 
cial functions—for all this outcry against the Governor 
amounts to this, and no more, that the Governor is ex- 
pected by these excited persona to arrest or have arrested, 
to try or have tried, to punish or have punished, certain 
perrons charged with the commission ofcrimes. It should 
not be necessary to instruct a well-informed school-boy of | 
sixteen that these functions appertain to the judicial depart- |i 

| 


ment of the government, and that for the Governor to inter- | 
fere with them would be a gross impropriety. If he or- 
dered the marshal to arrest a citizen, the marshal would | 
undoubtedly disobey him; and if he attempted to control a 
judicial investigation he would be punishable for contempt 
ofcourt. It may be that Mr. Collins, too, was excited by 
the, removal of the troops; iť rumor be true, he thereby | 
lost some of this best customers, for I have never under- 1 
stood that he felt himself constrained by any scruples of || 
conscience to refuse the bets of officers, whether they | 
belonged to the line or the disbursin departments. if 

Mr. T. S. J. Johnson, another of the proprietors of the | 
Santa Fé Gazette, at the same meeting, introduced reso- ' 
lutions denunciatory of the Governor. i 

The Governor’s friends in the United States will doubt- 
less feel anxious for his fair fame, when informed that Mr. 
Johnson was an officer of the army; but their anxiety will 
abate by learning that he is no longer one. He was cash- 
iered for embezzlement and peculation, and this sentence 
was read at the head of every regiment and company in the 
service. 

But the public cannot know the Santa Fé Gazette with- 
out being introduced to its editor. He arrived in New 
Mexico in the garb of a missionary—a minister of peace. | 
He brought with bim a number of copies of a pamphtet. ` 
This pamphlet is published in English and Spanish by the | 
American and Foreign Auti-Slavery Society, and is enti |! 
tled “Address to the Inhabitants of New Mexico and Cali- | 
fornia, on the omission by Congressto provide them with a |: 
territorial government, and on the social and political evils | 
of slavery.” i 

The pamphlet has eleven chapters, as follows: 1st. In- | 
crease of population. 2d. State of education. 3d. Industry 
and enterprise. 4th. Feeling towards the laboring classes. |: 
5th. State of religion. 6th. State of morals. 7th. Disre- 
gard of human life. 8th. Disregard for constitutional obliga- |: 
tions. 9th. Liberty of speech. 10th. Liberty of the Press, ` 
lith. Military weakness. And the moralof the whole may 
be gathered from the concluding paragraph. Here itis: 

“ Such, inhabitants of New Mexico and California, is the `| 
‘detestable institution which a few haughty and selfish 
‘men are endeavoring to force upon you, to augment their 
town political power, and to open new markets for their | 
‘human cattle; and such are the calamities which their i 
t success will entail upon you and your posterity for ages | 
‘to come. Every dictate of patriotism and of Christian |: 
t benevolence impels us to resist to the uttermost the ex- |; 
‘tension of this abomination of desolation over the new, | 
‘fair, and vast addition recently made to our Federal Union. | 
‘Much as we imay prize this splendid acquisition, may it . 
‘be forever lost to us rather than it shall be converted by 
‘the American people into a region of ignorance, vice, 


, Judiciary ; they are against the revilers of the L 
| they are against the inaligners of themselves. | 


; hanging the Governor and chief ju 
: gent to the Governor and offered to pl 


` carry out the design they say they 


: by Santa 


bringing about a war between the races, &c., &c., all goes 
to show, to prove, where they are. They are inst the 
revilers of the Governor; they are inst the revilers of the 
islature ; 

there is 
» frow what quar- 
anger of a revolu- 


any danger of a civil war in New Mexico. 
ter may it be apprehended? If there is d 

tion in New Mexico, who will be the revo 
the supporters of the authorities placed 
of the United States in that Territory 

When the excited and disaffec 
at the mouth with imagined zeal for public justice, and 
feigned fear of personal danger, were uttering threats of 
stice, who were they who 
ace at his disposal 
troops, paid for by themselves, for the protection of the 
United States authorities? Why, New Mexican born citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The indignation I feel atthe unwarrantable assaults upon 
the characters of officers diligently exerting themselves in 
their respective departments for the public weal, is far less 
than at the systematic efforts for a length of time persevered 
in to malign the character of the people of New Mexico. 
These officers stand before the people of the country, in- 
dorsed by their Government; and from their fellow-citizens 
of the States, from which they were respectively appointed, 
scores of friends would, if necessary, rise up in their defense. 
Not so with the people of New Mexico. And could the 
malice of a few designing persons be consummated, the 
happiness and well-being of sixty-five thousand people 
would be prostrated. The military would be recalled from 
the frontier, again to be superior to the civil power, and 
again to harass a law-abiding people. 

But, no, this will never be. The troops will not be re- 
called from the frontier, again to garrison the towns; com- 
manding officers of posts will not again be three-tailed ba- 
shaws in New Mexico; the object of chastising the Indians 
will he vigorously prosecuted, and all the economy consist- 
ent with this object rigidly enforced. Nor gentlemen con- 


:| tractors, sutlers, and traders, and effice-holders in the mili- 
: tary government, need 
| erime will go unwhip 
: them aside; the criminal courts wi 


you prolong your apprehensions that 
ped of justice 
It all be held, murder 
any disaffected persons 
entertain of putting to 
death the authorities placed over them by the Government, 
they, too will be punished for levying war against the United 

ates, 

The murders, 
Skinner, 


will not go unpunished, and should 


as they have been called, of Burtinett and 
about which so much has been said in your paper 
Fé cerreapondents, are now in process of being 
judicially investigated, and I doubt not justice will be done; 
at ail events, it is premature to condemn before the facts 
are known. With Mr. Skinner, who was a resident of this 
city, and for the bereavement of whose relatives I have 
much sympathy, T have had relations of a peculiar nature; 
I was his captain when the American troops under Kearny 
took possession of Santa Fé; and this consideration, inde- 
pendentof all others, would induce me to tread lightly over 
the ashes of the dead. But regard or even affection for the 
dead should not prevent us from rendering justice to the 
living. Mr. Juan Christobal Armij , charged with the un- 


. 


Mexico their home, | 


lutionists, and who | 
by the Government | 


ted persons who, frothing l 


Let no feudal lord with his hosts of |. 


| for the simple reason that he apprehended no resi 


i| lation revolting against 


lawful Killing of Mr. Skinner, is a 
honor and integrity, measured hy the best standard in the 
| United States. He has talents, wealth, and influence, and 
| is esteemed and loved by rich aud poor for his Kindness of 
| heart and purity of lite. 
The committee who reported to the excited town meet- 
' ing say, they “ believe that his excellency will not call out 
‘the militia, or take any steps to protect the Ainerican cit- 
‘izens of Bernalillo, further than to see that the common 
‘uncertain, and dilatory course of the law istaken.” "The 
committee then go on to say: “ This we believe, from the 
fact, that the murdered man was a political opponent, and 
‘from the indifference manifested to the transaction in 
‘which we found him, and he exbibited throughout our 
‘consultation with him.” The committee in all charity, 
might have given the Governor credit for better motives of 
, action, and to discover others they need not have gone be- 
yond his oath of office, ‘to see that the laws be Saithfully 
executed,” to convince them that he should be the last per- 
, son in New Mexico who should take one step beyond those 
' laws. The Governor did not cal! out the militia, I suppose, 
stance to 


ighest 


gentleman of the h 


the laws, and, I may add, there has been none. 
Judge Baker, in his letter, republished in the St. Louis 

. Intelligencer, says: 

| “ Much was done in Santa Fé fora day or two before I 

| é went to Bernalillo to produce the impression that a state of 

` civil war existed in that county, and that it would be un- 
‘ safe to venture there without the aid of a strongly-armed 
‘ posse; and I was really led to apprehend the existence 
‘ there of'a dangerous state of things; but upon my arrival 
‘I found the people in a state of perfect quietude. And I 
‘must do the Mexican population the justice to say, that the 
‘respect shown by them for the court, and the marked de- 
€ corum observed throughout the investigation, I have rarely 
‘seen equaled, and never surpassed, by the people of the 
States of the Union.” 

The Governor is well aware of the conspiracy which ex- 
ists in New Mexico to bring about the belief in the United 
States that there is danger of the Mexican part of the popu- 

the Government of the United States. 
He is aware, also, of the aims and objects and interests of 
those who would bring about this belief, and so is the un- 


|; dersigned, the Delegate of the people of New Mexico. The 
the great inajority are his ' 


Governor knows of the various and sundry rumors of revo- 
lution which from time to time have been set on foot, and 
| Of their utter falsity. He is accustomed to this sort of clamor, 

and knows what estimate to put upon it. His recollection 
| had indeed been refreshed. The rumors of the revolution 
in Taos county, the attack on, and destruction of, the * St, 
Vrain milis,” and of the movement of troops consequent 
| thereon—the public in the United States were advised of 
| all this through the public prints; but they have not been 
advised that, upon the arrival of the troops ordered from 
| Santa Fé, they found the people of Taos county peacefully 
cultivating their fields and guarding their flocks and herds, 
and the St. Vrain mills in active operation, rinding flour 
for the government, in which laudable object long may 
they persevere. 

The revolution of Bernalilio county is another rumor of 
this same sort. The committee, as they called themsel ves, 
informed the Governor that it would be only prudentto take 
with him to Bernalillo for his protection two hundred armed 
men, and one of the committee was kind enough to offer to 
raise fifty armed men at his own expense. The Governor 
declined the offer, saying that he would take no armed men 
with him, that the whole was mere rumor. ‘To this was 
replied, ‘that governors of New Mexico had lost their lives 
by not paying attention to rumor.” The commentary on 
all this is, that the Governor, in company with Chief Justice 
Baker and Judge Watts, the interpreters, and a few friends, 
went to Bernalillo; but what was more, stopped at the 
house of the very man who, it was represented, intended to 
i inveigle him into his house to assassinate him, and the Gov- 
emor purposely stayed with this very man alone in his house 
| for several hours. The gentleman with whom he stopped 
was Ambrosio Armijo, who will favorably compare, in all 
the virtues which adorn a man, with the most respectable 
of those who figured in the public meeting, either as com- 
mittee-men or otherwise. 

The public doubtless suppose that those whose names 
appear in the proceedings at Santa F6 asthe * committee,’? 
are the only persons who waited on the Governor. Notso. 
A large body of more than fifty persons, many of them 
armed, with unseemly deportment, thrust themselves upon 
the Governor’s privacy at night, when enjoying with his 
friends the fireside game of whist, demanding that he should 


3 you may safely Jay | 


consent, then at once, to call out the militia, to call out 
them as the militias an act which would have inflicted a 


' deadly blow upon the character of the people, and would 


have gone far to establish in the United States the belief 
that anarchy and confusion prevailed in New Mexico—the 
first stepin bringing hack the troops and military rule. That 
this result is hoped for appears from your correspondence 
from New Mexico. In your paper of October 28th, are let- 
ters from various points. From a letter dated Santa Fé, 
September 27, I clip as follows: > 
* Santa Fé is dull, very dull; dull in the superlative de-- 
‘gree. The headquarters of the army have been removed 
‘ from here to a place where there are said to be some holes 
‘ of water in the prairie, (and here called “ Holes in the 
‘Prairie,*?) somewhere north of Barclay’s fort. Money 
€ seems to have taken its flight with the army. The glory 
‘ of Santa Fé has departed, T tear me, forever. I yesterday 
‘ was told by one of the chief merchants of the place, that 
| ‘for the last twenty days he had not paid expenses. But 
: £ the hope of better times is entertained by us all, and gives 
€ us some comfort.” 
And from a letter from Albuquerque, September 24, as 
follows: À 
“I much fear a civil war, as, wheu this news reaches 
| ‘Santa Fé, no doubt from the excited state of the public 
; ‘mind, a large body of Americans will be disposed to take 
‘ the law into their »wn hands, punish those concerned in 
‘ this affair, and in that of those who killed Burtinett. All 
‘this has grown out of the ill-feeling of the Mexicans to- 
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t wands the Americans, and if Congress does not do some- 


(thing for us, a eagle of the races will be the result. 
“ ‘Troops will Kuve fo be stationed in the towns to prevent | 


“Dloodshed. Most of the army are now on a campaign Hi 


‘against the Navajoes.” 

The sketch here presented is very imperfect, but the con- 
tex which my opponent, Captain Reynolds, has formally 
advised me will take piace, will afford me the opportunity 
of developing the whole. The testimony will show how 

ed and discharged soldiers, among whom was 
Burtinctt, and quartermaster’s employees among whom 
were two Wagon-masters, to wit: Glasscock and Ormsby, 
with their comrades, made an assault on the polis at the 
ranchos of Albuquerque ; how, after the firing of piatols, 
they knocked down one of the judges of election, leaving 
him stuaned and apparently dead upon the ground; how 
they took possession of the polls, driving away the Mexi- 
cans; how several pistol-shots were fired at an old grey- 
headed man, because he was the prefecto’s father; how 
the Mexicans, rallying in sapport of the freedom of elec- 
tions, regained and reopened the pollz; how a number of 
armed Americans, traders, contractors’ employees, &c., 
accompanied by an officer of the army, by violence and in- 
timidation, delayed and prevented the voter: from the open- 
ng to the closing of the polia at the ranchos of Taos ; how, 
im defiance of the law, officers voted or attempted to vote; 
how they sent their soldiers to vote or attempt to vote ; and 
how the election of Captain Reynolds was attempted to be 


carried by a system of organized violence at the polls. ;`' 


The religious excitement gotten up in his behalf should not 
be fi len, nor the election tickets headed with the Cath- 
otic cross. 

The contest which Captain Reynolds has promised, will | 
afford me the opportunity of laying bare all the combina. | 
tions and designie in New Mexico, and the unwarrantable 
means to to carry out those designs. 

From this contest I beg Captain Reynolds to let no con- 
sideration whatever induce him to withdraw; and ! promise 
bim to make an exposé of affairs in New Mexico, in which 
he himself shall not escape unecathed. I mention this to 
keep him up to the mark. If be has an atom of chivalry. 
and his is the “‘ glorious profession of arms,” he cannot 
now withdraw. 

This communication bas been extended far beyond what 
J originally intended, though my effort has been to con- 
dense as much as possible. 

There are many parts of this communication disagreeable 
to me, but I do not feel at liberty to withhold from the pub- 
lic any fact which may throw light upon the designs of 


those who are maligning the law -abiding people who have 
honored me with their confidence. : 
In the face of all the stories of revolts and anarchy, con- 


fusion and revolution in New Mexico, I here throw down 
the gauntlet, and defy the maligners of the people of that 
country to cite and substantiate a single instance in which 
the New Mexican citizens of the United States have offered 
resistance to the execution of the laws, to which, since the 
treaty of peace, they have owed allegiance. 


sented for payment, which drafts are forgeries, it becomes 
necessary to issue this caution, in order thatthe public may 


be on its guard should other drafts of a like character bein i| 


circulation. 

‘The drafts presented as above bear the forged signature 
of Captain L. C. Easton, Assitant Quartermaster United 
States Army. They are numbered 173 and 174, dated As- 
sistant Quartermaster’s Office, Santa Fé, New Mexico, lst 
July, 1851; the one for $2,350, the other for 35,000, and 
both in tavor of Gustavus McHarcourt, formerly a clerk in 
the employment of Captain Easton, recently stationed in | 
Santa Fé. They bear on their face the forged signature of 
Colonel E. V. Sumner, approving the same. i 

Said McHarcourt has been reported to this office as hav- 
ing committed extensive frauds on his employer, Captain 
L. C. Easton, and it is feared he has defrauded the commu- 
nity to a large amount by means of forged drafts similar to 
those described. 


This caution is given that all may be on their guard | 


against receiving drafts whether in tavor of or indorsed by 
said McHarcourt. [tia believed there are no genuine dratts 
of Captain Easton’s outstanding on which the name of 
McHarcourt appears in any way. 

By direction of the Quartermaster General : 

WM. A. GORDON, Chief Clerk. 

Now, what is the history of this. This young 
man (McHarcourt) was taken to Santa Fé, from 
some of the States, by Captain Easton, one of the : 
most honorable gentlemen who holds a commis- ; 


; sion from this Government—he was taken to Santa | 


R. H. WEIGHTMAN i 


Delegate of New Mezico. 
Before making any comments on this letter, I 


desire to say, that beside the correction of some ` 


typographical errors, I have altered a single ex- 
pression ,since its ‘publication in St. Louis. At 
the time of writing the article, I did not recollect 
a aingle bona fide American settler in New Mexi- 
co, not embraced in one or the other of the classes 
I had described, who was not the supporter of 
Governor Calhoun. I have, however, subse- 
quently recollected five or six who are not his sup- 
porters; and I have, therefore, stricken out the 
words not one, and substituted but a handful. 

The letter I have just read, is the one which 


the editor (junior) of the Republican hesitated | 


to publish; the objection being to my allusion 


to the profession of Mr. Collins, one of the pro- | 


prietora of the Santa Fé Gazette; and this was 
the objection, after the publication in his columns 
of much of the matter charged against Governor 
Calhoun, which has been reproduced on this floor 
by the honorable gentleman from Missouri, [Mr 
Puecrs,] who has indorsed all the signers of the 


letter to the President, from which he has quoted, | 
and declared, if I have not misunderstood him, | 


that their statement is sufficient—taken with the 
Proceeines of the public meeting held in Santa 

€—to justify the President in dismissing Gov- 
ernor Calhoun from office. The editor (junior) 
of the Republican said, that he did not know that 
to be a gambler in Santa Fé made any difference; : 


perhaps the gentleman from Missouri may think |: 


so also. For my part, I am free to say that such ' 
a calling or vocation is not improving to the mor- | 


als, either of those who exercise it, or of those for | 
whose benefit it is followed. And on this point, :. 


Mr. Speaker, I will produce a document also. It : 
is an advertisement from the National Intelligencer 
of January 12, of this year, and is as follows: 


i 

Í 

CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. | 

QuoarrterxasTeR’s Orrice,) | 

Wasuinoton, January 10, 1852. $ ; 

drafts, purporting to be those of an offi- | 
quartermaster’s department, on Major General 

. Jesup, Quartermaster General, have been pre- | 


Whereas certain 
cer of the 
Thomas 5 


|: plied to prosecute ? 


| Towards Captain Reynolds I do not desire to occupy this | 


Fé because of his knowledge of business, and the | 
extraordinarily high evidences (testimonials of offi- | 
cers in whose employ he had previously been) 
to his uprighiness and integrity. ©McHarcourt ac- 
quired in Santa Fé a taste for monte, and, without 
the knowledge of his employer, indulged that taste 
—lost—forged his employer’s name, and fied to 
Chihuahua. 

The St. Louis Republican letter I have just read, 
Mr. Speaker, has been denied from various 
sources—the flutterings of the wounded have 
been astounding—eight or ten columns of denial ` 
and abuse of myself at the very least, sir. 

{ will not abuse your pae and that of this 
House by taking up all the parts of, or indeed 
all of the denials themselves. I will, however, 
mention some of them. 

Mr. Collins denies that Colonel Munroe ever | 
interfered in the civil and political affairs of New 


Mexico. He also denies that my history of the |, 


sale of the printing press is correct. But what | 
part ofit is incorrect? Does he deny that I ap- | 


I read my letter of application to the court to | 
be permitted to prosecute. Here it is: 
Santa Fe, February 22, 1850. 

Sır : I desire to inform you, and through you the court | 
of inquiry now sitting, at the desire of Captain A. W. 
Reynolds, that it is my intention, should there be no prohi- | 
bition, to attend the sittings of the court. My interest in ` 
this matter grows out of the fact that J, with other gentle- 
men, was prepared to bid through an agent the sum of | 

1,000, should the same be necessary, for the purchase of 

he printing press which was recently sold for $180. 

It will be in my power to direct the attention of the court 
to correspondence which has taken place on this subject, 
which may throw some light on the subject under investi- 


gation; and to show, should I be permitted so to do, that |; 


the sale of this important engine was not made at the | 
point to which public attention had been previously di- | 
rected, and that, therefore, the public did not all alike have 
an opportunity of purchasing, as the law intends they 
should have. Very respectfully, 

R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel ALEXANDER. 


On my presenting this letter to the court, it was |; 


cleared of outsiders, for consultation, as is usual 
with military courts; and when the doors were 
eo geet I was informally, politely, courteously 
tol 


by Colonel Alexander, a personal friend, for | 
whom I have much regard, that the court was of | 


opinion that they had not the power to grant m 
request, and that application should be made to 
the officer convening the court. That officer was 
Colonel Munroe, and to him J, on the next day, ` 
addressed a letter, of which this I now read is a i 


co : } 

PY Santa Fz, (N. M.,) February 23,1850. 

Sia: I have been permitted to see the order convening 
the court of inquiry now sitting in this city. 

I perceive there are two subjects for the investigation of 
the court—first, to inquire if the recent sale of the printing į 
press was legal or illegal ; and, secondly, if illegal, did Cap- 
tain A. W. Keynolds know of this illegality ? 

Believing that the sale of the press was illegal, [ desire to 
be consideted in the light of prosecutor for the first branch 
of the investigation, and by this letter make application to 
be placed in that position, and invested with the rights and ! 
privileges of prosecutor. l 
attitude. 

Very respectfully, R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 
Brevet Colonel Jonn MUNROE, 


Military and Civil Governor. 


i 


.C 
“and 


To which letter Colonel Munroe returned the 
answer I now read. This is original, and not a 
copy: 
| Sa Ta Fe, (N. M.,) February 23, 1850. 

Sir: T have just received your letter of this date, asking 
to be placed in the light of prosecutor in the investigation 
. bow pending, in relation to the recent sale, under the direc- 
tion of Captain Reynolds, A. Q. M., ofa printing press, the 
property of the United States, and beg leave, in reply, to 
decline authorizing you to occupy that position. 

Tam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN MUNROE, 
i Brevet Colonel United States Army, Commanding. 
ToR. H. Wrientman, Esq. 
Does he deny that Captain Reynolds was ac- 
, quitted? No. Does he deny that the next issue 
was under the editorial control of J. Houghton, 
' chief judge, and T.S.J. Johnson, chief clerk? Here 
is one of the papers, Mr. Speaker, having at the 
head St. Vrain, proprietor, and Houghton and 
Johnson, editorial committee. Does he deny the 
eloquence of Captain Reynolds? It is on file in 
the War Department. 
| He does, however, deny that Mr. Johnson is 
‘mow an owner of that press. If I have made a 
: mistake here it is not my fault. 
| The first few numbers of the Santa Fé Gazette 
| contain the prospectus, which, amongst other 
| matters calculated to attract subscribers, con- 
| tains the announcement that the proprietors are 
: J. L. Collins, T. S. J. Johnson, and Hugh N. 
Smith. Atthe head of the numbers containing the 
` prospectus, there is on the first page, left hand 
side, J. L. Collins & Co., proprietors, and so have 
| the subsequent ones, up to No. XLII of that paper, 
issued January 31st, 1852, the last arrival from 
Santa Fé. Soon after this denial of Mr. Collins, I 
carefully looked over the imperfect file of the Ga- 
zette in my possession, for any notice of change 
of owners, and could not find it. But it may be 
there, or in numbers not in my possession. “But 
the present ownership is not important, and for 
the purposes of the argument, and in the spirit of 
conciliation and compromise, I admit that 1 might 
have been mistaken on this point. 
‘| Messrs. Glasscock & Owmaby, the wagon-mas- 
ters, have denied that my account of the death of 
Burtinett,at the polls at the ranchos at Albuquerque 
| is true. Judge Baird will speak to this matter, 
' though I contend that no testimony on this point 
is necessary, as it was charged in my answer to 
tain Reynolds’s notice of intention to contest, 
trial of the facts by sworn testimony they 
dared not meet. 

Here is the letter from Judge Baird to me; it 

will speak for itself. 


| 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
January 31st, 1852. 

Dear SiR: I have to acknowledge, by the last mail, the 
receipt from you of one newspaper containing the message 
and reports of departments, for which you will be pleased 
to accept my thanks. ; 

With the exception of some depredations by the Gila 
Apaches, confined to the Rio Abajo and the Jonada, I can 
| congratulate you on the prosperity of our Territory, sur- 
passing that of any period since she has been occupied by 
the United States Government. The army and its depend- 
anta, I believe, have concluded to let us alone here, and 
confine their operations to Washington and the newspapers 
| of the States. This is well enough, for it leaves us quiet 
here, but for the interest we feel for our friends charged 
: with our affairs at Washington, and rids us for the time be- 
ing of a set of men by no means essential to our prosperity 
or moral culture. Has monte been opened in Washington 

jet ? 
. You request that I should give a detailed statement of 
the Burtinett and Skinner affair, at Los Ranchos. I cannot 
at this time enter into lengthy details, as I only received a 
notice of your request at Albuquerque on yesterday at din- 
ner. I started immediately afier, and have just arrived 


y | here, with but little time before the departure of the mail, 


and very tired. Nor do I deem a detailed account neces- 
eary. Itcertainly is not necessary to me, because I knew 


'| the object of the visit to Los Ranchos before the catastrophe 


had occurred. In regard to Burtinett, [ shall, therefore, 
confine myself chiefly to what I know. 

On the day before the election, Mr. Candido Ortiz (who 
has recently acknowledged the error of his ways) came to 


i| my honse, and in the course of conversation asked me if I 


intended going to Los Ranchos on the day following, to 
which I replied in the negative. He then asked ime where 
| T would be on the day following? To which I replied, that 
| 1 supposed I should be in my house the greater part of the 
day. He then remarked that he should be at Los Ranchos, 
| and that he should, without doubt, fight with Don Ambrosia 
Armijo, (the prefect.) He repeated the expression, to 
which, as well as I can recollect, I replied, “ Very well ;” 
regarding it a8 mere gasconade. I, however, that morning 
went to the polls at Albuquerque, for the purpose of voting: 

and looking on to se that no injustice was done. And, i 
must say, that the Mexican population, when jeft to them- 
selves, are the most orderly people I have ever seen at an 
election. I have attended two, for the purpose of voting 
and looking on. Their custom is to open the polis by read- 
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ing the proclamation of election aloud. They all take their 
seats, draw their ojas, punche, flint, and steel, and, like phi- 
losophers, fall to smoking, and conversing in the most cour- 
teous and affable manner, about everything but the election. 
One party gets through voting before the other intrudes. 


Then the judges announce that they are ready to receive the | 
It must be understood that this is | 
the case only in precincts where Americans are absent; | 


votes of the other party. 


and, I regret to say, that this system of good order and har- 
mony was interrupted on the two occasions alluded to, 
where I was present, by the intrusion of Americans, who 
had not even a right to vote at the precinct in question, and 
some of them, under the law, no right to vote at all. 

It must also be understood, that breaking up an elec 
tion in this country is regarded as a masterly political 
movement by those who now style themselves “the unfor- 
tunate party.” 


affair at Los Ranchos, until a number of votes had been 


taken, when Ortiz, and E think some twelve Americans, | 


entered the room, Rafael Armigo being with them. Some 


of them, and Ralf among that same, had bottles of liquor yi 
i i 3. i S ij x À 4 Ste : 
in their hands. Some ofthe Americans who were from Santa l he being editor, he spoke of wcertain majority his 


friends could achieve, if the Padres were tied up. | 


Fé presented themselves to vote, to which the judge ob- 
jected. (Burtinett was one of them.) 


the judges, and advised them to receive their votes, placing 
the objection opposite their names, on the poll book. It was 
accordingly done. Oritz, and voted. One of those ve- 
racious Americans pledging himself that Burtinett had been 
discharged, which was a falsehood. He was only on fur- 
lough. Then, there being no pretext fora riot there, they 
left, { knew not whither at the time. After they had left 


for the ranches, I was informed they had gone in a body | 
fur that place, for the parpore of doing some violence, and | 


my informant stated ‚that one of the party had importuned 
him for his pistol untl he let him have it, stating that un- 
less certain things, as to which my memory is not distinct, 
were done at the ranchos, there wouid be blood shed, &c. 
You must recollect that the ranchos give a large majority 
Against the party to which these men belonged, and it was, 
I believe, generally well understood, that a part of the sys- 
tem of the opposition was to break up the elections at all! 
the precincts giving large majorities against them. How the 
impression got aut I know not. About the time they were 
preparing to start for the ranches, two young men, natives 
of Ireland, by names of Gleason and Welsh, came over 
from Captain Walker’s camp, fram the opposite side of the 
river, (where they were encamped en route for California,) 
for the purpose of voting for Captain Reynolds, Gleason hav- 
ing been in his employment for some time anterior. They 
were there told by some of the party that they would have 
to go to the ranchos to vote; thatno Americans were per- 
mitted to vote at Albuquerque, (utterly faige,) and thus 


these two unsuspecting young men were decoyed into the | 


difficulty, and Welsh 
by Gleason afterwards. 


diy wounded. This was told me 


wounded ; and it was rumored among the crowd that he | 
said he had shot the president of the election, Atanacio | 


Montoya. The people remained quiet and composed, not- 
withstanding a lengthy harangue fou Rafael Armijo toex- 
cite them. I went to the ranchos next day, saw Montoya 
wounded on the head; saw Burtinett dead; one Mexican 
shotin the arm; several Americans wounded. There was 
one missing, who came into Albuquerque next day, stating 
that he bad broken jail through a window. As no one has 
ever been tound who knew anything of his confinement, it is 
generally supposed that he sought shelter ia some out-house 
during the panic, and fancied himself imprisoned, and 
broke out of the windew while the door was open. Don 
Juan Armijo states distinctly that Glasscock shot at him 
five times, with a pistol, before any attempt at defense was 
made on the partofthecitizens. If any one doubts the hos- 
picality and kiydness of the people of the ranchos, he has 

ut to go there as a gentleman, to change his Opinions. I 


live neighbors to them, and have never had better neighbors | 
If those men had succeeded in break- | 


in any country. 
ing up the election, I have no doubt that the whole plan, 
and its success, would have been matter of boasting. Bear 
in mind that some of these men, as I am informed, pre- 
sented themselves at the ranchos to vote, after having voted 
at Albuquerque, and the refusal on the part of the judges 
was made the pretext for the riots. : 

In regard to the affair of Skinner, I can add but little to 


the testimony that has been published, although it was badly | 


reported. On the evening of that unfortunate occurrence, 
I was busily cecupied in attending to some out-door work , 


when Mr. Thomas—whose veracity noone will doubt who | 


knows him—arrived at my house on a visit. Not finding 
me at the house, he came to the field where I was, and, af- 
ter passing the usual compliments among friends, he re- 


marked, in rather a jocose manner, that be had met Skin- it 
ner and Saracino on the road to the ranchos, and that Skin- |! 
ner seemed to be in quite a passion, and was going to the | 
ranchos to cowhide or horsewhip some one. About this | 
time Lieutenant Robertson approached us in haste, and ad- | 


vised us that Skinner was killed, which cut the conversa- 
tion of Thomas. Robertson remarked, in substance, that the 
Americans in town felt some apprehension in going to see 


about the matter, and desired me to go, as I was on good | 
I did so as soon as ;! 


terms with the people of the ranchos. 
Possible, and was the first to arrive there from Albuquerque. 
About the-time I was ready to start I received a note 
from Don Ambrosia, informing me of the same fact, and re- 
Questing my presence. When I arrived there I found Skin- 
ner lying in the position in which he had fallen. An in- 
quest was immediately summoned, and examined his body 

and then, with the assistance of sume Americans who had 
subsequently arrived, and Mexicans, we removed him to a 
room and laid him out. Mr. Webber and myself stayed all 


night at Juan Christoval’s, where Skinner was, and were : 
Juan Christoval spoke to me to take | 


very kindly treated. 
the matter in charge as his counsel. I didso. When 1 re- 
turned home I questioned Mr. ‘Thomas further, when he 
detailed to me the facts, as contained in his testimony. I 


On the morning of the election, I saw | 
nothing of Mr. Ortiz, or the Americans concerned in the © 


They immediately . 
assumed a threatening manner towards the judges, who, it | 
was evident to my mind, were intimidated. I then spoke to | 


j 


| have not a doubt but that Skinner unfortunately fell in the 


rash attempt to carry out his threat, as made to Thomas. I 
know nothing more than what is contained in the testimony 


| as published. 


I well know that the dire hostility that has been enter- 


! tained towards the people of the ranchos has arisen wholly 
| from the fact that they give a large majority of votes against 


the political interests of those who are harping upon these 
matters. I have shared some of it myself. This you can 
use as you please; but I do not wish to figure in the news- 
papers, unless absolutely necessary. 

i Yours, truly, S. M. BAIRD. 
Hon. R. H. WereuTMan, M. C. 


Of all the deniers, Padre Kephart seems most F 
desperately wounded. I call him Padre Kephart, i 
because his political friends have always com- i 


plained that the Catholic clergy of New Mexico 
and have inveighed against the political influence 
of the padres; and in an editorial of the Gazette, 


Now, it always struck me as extraordinary, that 
a Protestant padre should speak so unkindly of 


; here take occasion to say, that until their order 
; was attacked by the Secretary of the Territory, ‘ 
the circuit judges, the prefectos, and alcaldes un- |. 
der the military government, they did not generally | 
take part in politics. ‘Their order and religion was | 
| assailed, and they defended themselves by using | 


the Catholic padres for doing exactly what he was 
then doing, and without so good a reason; for I 


; their influence against their oppressors, and in fa- 
| e. > 

; Vor of those who thought that all religious denom- 
| inations should be permitted, each for itself, to 
| arrange its own religious affairs, without interven- 


|| tion of secretaries, judges, prefectos, or alcaldes. | 
And now I ask, is it anything extraordinary, 
| that the Catholic clergy of New Mexico have 


taken part in politics? Imagine, if you can, Mr. 
Speaker, either of the political parties here to have 


| assailed any religious denomination in the United 


Ortia returned in the evening | 


States—the Methodists for instance—as the Cath- 
olics in New Mexico were assailed; and let me 
ask, if you would be surprised to see the cl y 
of that denomination raise their voices inst the 
party who thus outraged their rights, and the laws 
of the country ? 


| Specificution. 


ant Thomas S. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, ‘| 


Captain Reynolds, the contestant, denied in 
' sweeping and general terms; and so has his tried 


! and trusted clerk, Mr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson, . 
|| in a communication to the St. Louis Times, says 


; that I krew, when I made my allusion to him, 


ii that no moral blame attached to him, &c., &c. 
i! This is a serious charge which Mr. Johnson has 
i, made; it intimates insincerity on my part, and I |; 
must defend myself. Here is another document, !! 


| Mr. Speaker, whieh I will read to the House; and 
if any member will rise in his place, and say that 


| used towards Mr. Johnson, I will cheerfully do so. 


GENERAL ORDERS—No. 22. 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasaineron, May 3), 1845. 

1. At the General Court-Martial, which convened at 
Key West, Florida, on the 20th day of March, 1845, pur- 
suant to ** General Orders,” No. 2, of February 18, 1845, 
and of which Captain E. S. Hawkins, 7th Infantry, is Pres- 
ident, was arraigned and tried first Lieutenant Thomas S. 
J. Johnson, of the 8th Regiment of Infantry, on the follow- 


ing charges and specifications : 


CHARGE I. 
“ Embezzlement and misapplication of public funds.” 


“Tn this: That he, the said first Lieuten- 


did, in the month of December, 1844, or in the month 
of January, 1845, at Key West, Florida, embezzle and 
misapply tunds pertaining to the Subsistence Depart- 


or, or to apply the same to its proper objects and pur- 
poses—which isin violation of the spirit and meaning 
of the 59th Article of the Rules and Articles of War 


Anny.” 


CHARGE II. 
“ Conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” 


ry, while in command of ‘ F ? company of said Regi- 
ment, at the United States Barracks, Key West, Flori- 
da, between the 29th July, 1844, and about the 16th of 
November, 1844, did embezzle the funds of said com- 


dollars, or did misapply the same by appropriating them 
to his own use and benetit, or by appropriating them to 
other improper objects an 


generally entered into politics, and on our side, | 


' truth requires me to take back the words I have | 


ment at the military post at said place, tothe amount of ve 
about two hundred and seventy dollars, and has failed | 
to turn aver the amount, thus specified, to his success- ; 


and of Paragraph 1134, General Regulations of the | 


Specification 1st. ‘In this: That he, the said first Lieu- _ 
tenant Thomas S. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infant- ' 


pany to the amount of about one hundred and seventeen ; 


To all which charges 
pleaded “ Not Guilty,” except to the third charge and ita 


purposes, and has, since he - c u I 
second specification, to which he objected to plead, on the 


was relieved in command of said company, (viz: about j; 


the 16th of November, 1844,) failed to return the bal- 
ance due the company to the commanding officer of the 
same. This in violation of the spirit and meaning of 
the 39th Article of the Rules and Articles of War, and 
of Paragraphs 167 and 168 of the General Regulations 
of the Army.” 


Specification 2d. “In this: That he, first Lieutenant 


Thomas S. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, in an 
official communication to Captain E. A. Ogden, 8th 
Infantry, his commanding officer, dated Key West, 
January 3d, 1845, did talsely assign as a reason for be- 
ing in default to company‘ F,’ 8th Infantry, for the fund 
of said company, that having used said fund for the 
purchase of subsistence stores, he had not received a 
sufficiency of subsistence funds to close his accounts, 
and that therefore his account with the company afore- 
said remained open—whereas, said Lieutenant J ohn- 
son had, on the 13th December previous, received at 
least five hundred dollars on account of the Subsistence 
Department, which was more than sufficient to close 
all of his subsistence accounts at the post. This at the 
United States Barracks, Key West, Florida. ?? 
ctfication 3d. “In this: That he, the said first Lieu- 
tenant Thomas 8. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infan- 
try, did, on his official examination before Lieutenant 
Colonel T. F. Hunt, Deputy Quartermaster General, 
acting as Inspector of the Subsistence Department at 
this post, give to said Lieutenant-Colonel Hunt an in- 
correct statement of his subsistence accounts, making 
it appear, that there would be duehim on a full and 
final settlement of said accounts, a balance of about 
seventy. nine dollars—whereas, there was, after deduct- 
ing outstanding debts, a balance due the United States 
of more than one hundred dollars. This at the United 
States Barracks, Key West, Florida, on or about the 
13th day of December, 1844.” 


Specification 4th. “In this: That he, First Lieutenant T. 


J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, did, in an offi- 
cial communication of January 12, 1845, to Saptain E. 
A. Ogden, 8th Infantry, his commanding officer, falsely 
represent, or endeavor to convey the impression, that 
between the reception of his subsistence funds (on 
or about the 12th December, 1844,) and the arrival of 
the Paymaster, (on the 3d January, 1845, a period of 
but twenty-two days,) he had spent for family neces- 
saries the amount for which he was in default to the 
Subsistence Department, whereas, he did apply said de- 
ficient funds, (which amounted to about two hundred 
and seventy dollars,) or the greater portion thereof, to 
other purposes, and did fail to pay his aceount for fam- 
ily necessaries purchased of the Assistant Commissary 
of Subsistence in the month of December, 1844, and 
likewise his account with the Sutler of the post and 
other private accounts with merchants and grocers re- 
siding on the Island.” 


cfication 5th. “En this: That he, First Lieutenant T. 
. J. Jobuson, 


8th Regiment of Infantry, having, ata 
public ball in the city of Key West, expressed a deter- 
mination to quarrel with a citizen, and aving been re- 
monstrated with on that account by Assistant Surgeon 
Levely, United States Army, did, in the pressnce and 
hearing of several citizens, threaten said Assistant Sur- 
geon Levely with personal violence, and afterwards call 
him a liar, and otherwise behave in a highly disorderly 
and ungentlemanly manner. This at Key West, Flor- 
ida, on or about the 12th day of December, 1844.” 


Specification 6th. “In this: That he, First Lieutenant T. 


8. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, did, in the 
city of Key West, publicly and grossly insult the Hon- 
orable William Marvin, resident Judge of the United 
States District Court, and endeavor to provoke him into 
a disgraceful personal encounter, shaking his whip at 
said Judge Marvin in a threatening manner, accusin 
him of being officious in aiding the Brigadier Gener: 
commanding the 9th Military Department in proceed- 
ings against him, repeating severat times ina very inso- 
lent and offensive manner that he (Judge M. arvin) was 
a tool of said Commanding General, and demanding an 
explanation of his conduct, or words to that’ effect— 
which conduct of said Lieutenant Johnson was unpro- 
voked and ungentlemanly, and unbecoming an officer 
in the public service, as manifesting and calculated to 
produce a want of respect for the principal civil fune- 
tionary of the Island. This at Key West, Florida, on 
or about the 2d and 3d of November, 1844.” 


CHARGE IIL. 


“t Conduct subversive of good order and military discipline.” 
Sperification lst. “In this: That he, First Lieutenaut T. 


J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, having, while 
at a public ball, engaged in a quarrel with Assistant 
Surgeon Levely, United States Army, and having, in 
consequence been ordered into arrest, and to proceed 
to his quarters, by Second Lieutenant C. Hetzel, 8th 
Infantry, did fail, promptly, to obey said order in viola- 
tion of the 27th article of the Rules and Articles of War. 
This at the Island of Key West, Florida, on or about 
the 12th December, 1844.” 


cification 2d. “In this: That he, the said First Lieu- 


tenant T. S. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, while 
in command of ‘ F’ company, 8th Regiment of Infantry, 
at the United States Barracks, Key West, Florida, be- 
tween the 29th July, 1844, and about the 16th Novem- 
ber, 1844, did, in violation of the spirit and meaning of 
the 39th article of the Rules and Articles of War, and of 
Paragraphs 167 and 168 of the General Regulations, em- 
bezzie the funds of said company, (to the amount of 
about one hundred and seventeen doliars,) or did mis- . 
apply the same by appropriating them to other improper 
objects and purposes, and has, since he was relieved 
in the command of said company, (viz: about the 16th 
of November, 1844,) failed to return the balance due 
the company to the commanding officer of the same.” 
and specifications the accused, 
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ground that the same matter was embraced in the second 
charge and its first specification. The court decided to 
strike out the second specification of the third charge, on 
the ground that this specification does not sustain the 
charge, and the accused then pleaded “ Not Guilty” to the 
third charge and its specification. 


FINDINGS AND SENTENCE OF THE COURT. 
After mature deliberation, the court finds the accused, 
First Lieutenant Thomas S. J. Johnson, 
ment of Infantry, as follows: 


Cuares I. 
Specification.—“ Guilty ;”? and “ guilty” of the Charge. 
Crares II. 
lst Specification. — Guilty.?? 
2d Specification.—“ Guilty.” 
3d Specification.—“ Guilty”—“ finding the amount referred 
to in this specification to be about one hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and eleven cents,” 
4th Specification.—“ Not guilty.” 


of the 8th Regi- ; r A 
: manifesting a cold indifference, and in some instances an |: 


| maddened passion, which speaks well for our citi- 


: cumstances. There is not an American in the Territory 
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zens.” Again he says: 


‘¢We have no heart to mince words in our present cir- 


` ders if such a state of things is permitted to goon. We can- | 


‘men might be seen collecting an 
,. ‘electric clouds marshaling for a thunder-shock. |, 


| 
who does not feel his head sit more lightly upon his shoui- | 
| 


not shut our eyes, or close eur mind against the conviction 
that, had our civil authorities taken prompt and efficient | 
action in the murder of the unfortunate Burtinett, instead of | | 


ill conceated satisfaction, the blood of poor Skinner had not | 
this day been upon their guilty souls. Before God we would ; 
not have that blood upon our soul for the wealth of a uni- i; 
verse, and how much less for the insignificant gain of a |. 
brief political triumph in the Territory of New Mexico.”? 


Again in the same editorial he says: “ Squads of | 
mingling like 


:, “There were ‘curses not loud but deep,’ and the oft- 


Sth Specification.—‘ The Court find the facts as set forth, : 


but that they occurred under circumstances of provo- 
cation.” 


6th Specification.—« Guilty,” except the words “ publicly , 


and,” and * unprovoked and ungentlemanly and;” and 
guilty’? of the Charge. 


Cuares ITI. 
lst Specification. = Guilty, but that it is not in violation of 
the 27th Article of War, and attach no criminality 
thereto ;”? and “ not guilty” of the Charge. 


` SENTENCE. 

And the Court does “sentence him, First Lieutenant 
Thomas S. J. Johnson, to be cashiered.”” 

II. In conformity with the 65th Article of the Rules and 
Articles of War, the proceedings of the Genera) Court- 
Martial in the foregoing case have been transmitted to the 
Secretary of War, and by him submitted to the President 
of the United States. 
ered the said proceedings, has been pleased to approve the 
same, and First Lieutenant Thomas. S. J. Johnson, of the 


The President having duly consid- ` 


8th Regiment of Infantry, accordingly ceases to be an officer . 


of the Army from this date. 
IIT. The General Court-Martial, of which Captain E. 8. 
Hawkins, 7th Infantry, is President, is hereby dissolved. 
By command of Major General Scott: 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


I will produce one more document in reference ; Y° : : 
to the St. Louis Republican letter.. I will make | ‘ tain any information 


an that it was printed at the ` 


no other comment 
only printing office in New Mexico, and was one 
of the achievements of the genius of Mr. William 
B. Messervy. 


Here it is, sir. I[t is an election ticket: 


* 


Amigo de los Pobres, 


Por Delegado at Congreso, 
A. W. REYNOLDS. 


The honorable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Pue.ps] has read certain resolutions passed by a 
meeting in Santa Fé on the 25th day of September 
last. This meeting certainly met under circum- 
stances ofgreat excitement—offrenzied excitement, 
growing out of the account brought from the Rio 
Abajo, by Mr. Merrill Ashurst, (of whom I have 
heretofore spoken,) of the death of Mr. Skinner, or 
as the meeting assumed it to be, the murder of Mr. 
Skinner. The resolutions speak of it as inhuman 
murder and brutal butchery—as murder most foul, 
and that it originated in the policy of the Governor. 
The committee in their report call it inkuman and 
savage murder—and the Santa Fé Gazette, with 
leaded columns, under the head, ‘* ANOTHER HOR- 
RID ASSASSINATION IN BERNALILLO COUNTY,” com- 
mencing its remarks with the words, ‘* Hung be 
the heavens with black,” says “ we only wonder 
that even so much calmness should be express- 
ed ”’ in the public meeting—renews his atrocious 
insinuation against Judge Mower of ‘ill con- 
cealed satisfaction” ‘at the murder of the unfortu- 
nate Burtinett ’’—compares the Governor’s game 
of whist, to the fiddling of Nero over the burning of 
Rome—gives the history of the whole affair, as 
derived, from Mr. Ashurst—says, speaking of the 
public meeting that ‘‘ we were glad to see so much 
calmness manifested. It was a triumph of the spirit 
of law and order over the most violent dictates of 


i: report, as follows: ‘This has been the action of ` 


: © purpose of instituting an investigation in the case 
, ‘above recorded.” It was under such excitement as 


z ` g A z : | 
is here depicted 3 excitement brought into existence | i was going along in the road and merely halted when I heard 


‘ with deep-breathed and fearful vows of vengeance, | 
‘told how fearful were the elements that were war- 

‘ring in every bosom. It was proposed by some, to | 
‘ raise a company in Santa Fé immediately, march to | 
‘ Bernalillo, and execute the most summary vengeance; | 
‘and had the means of transportation been at hand, | 
‘we have reason to fear (?) such a project would | 
‘ have been immediately put in execution;”’ and ina 
postscript to his editorial, adds: ‘‘ We learn that the 
‘Governor, accompanied by Chief Justice Baker, | 
‘and Judge Watts, have gone to Bernalillo, for the 


by the false statements of Merrill Ashurst, and 
stimulated by the incendiary appeals of the editor 
of the Santa Fé Gazette, the only newspaper in the ' 
country, that a committee, composed of two law- . 
yers and three merchants, report to the excited 


, town meeting in the concluding paragraph of their 


; refused to carry out the military government pre- 


i 


| to prosecute, was there also, and the interpreters, 
and Judge Baker presiding. The examination, er |' 


‘t your committee, and they have been unable to ob- 
y l 
re as before stated) as 
* to what steps he would take in the matter; and we | 
‘believe that his Excellency will not call out the 


| ‘ militia,” (of Santa Fé) “or take any steps to pro- |! 


t tect the Americans of Bernalillo, further than to see 
that the common, uncertain, and dilatory course of the’ 
‘laws is taken. This we believe, from the fact that 
‘ the murdered man was a political opponent of his 
‘Excellency, and from the indifference manifested 
‘to the transaction in which we found him when 
‘we called upon him,.and which he exhibited 
‘throughout our consultation with him.” 

And, Mr. Speaker, it was under such circum- 
stances of excitement—such a threatening aspect of 
affairs, brought about by the false statements of 
Merrill Ashurst, stimulated by the appeals of the 


v8. 
i Juan CRISTOBAL ARMIJO, 


: and to be sworn by the prefect. 


editor of the Gazette, that the Governor of New 
Mexico refused to take upon himself judicial func- 
tions—refused to call out the militia of Santa Fe— 


cedent of Rosenstein, of punishing first and examin- 
ing afterwards—and declared his intention to do 
whet he might lawfully do, to see the laws faith- 
fully executed, and ‘* to see that the common, uncer- 
tain, and dilatory course of the laws was taken.” 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, he went to Bernalillo (seventy 


i: miles) with the judges, the United States attor- | 


ney, the attorney employed by the Odd-Fellows, 


inquiry, was had. The evidence taken in this in- 
quiry was reduced to writing, in the language in 
which it was given; read to the witnesses, who 
corrected and signed it, and was made part of the 
record, and was translated by a sworn interpreter. 
I will not read all the testimony, Mr. Speaker; I 
will read only the testimony of two witnesses 
called for the prosecution, personal and political i 
friends of the deceased, and his companions just | 
before the lamentable occurrence; and of two called 
for the defense, one of whom, at least, Antony 
Thomas, as appears by his testimony, no admirer | 
of the Governor. 

I mention the belongings of the witnesses, be- 


i| cause the honorable gentleman from Missouri 
| [Mr. PueLrs] has read from a letter directed to 
‘| the President, and signed by William S. Messervy, 
li J. Houghton, A. W. Reynolds, J. L. Collins, 
|| William McGrorty, T. S. J. Johnson, John R. 
| Tulles, and James H. Quinn, in which, in allu- 


sion to this very case, it is charged that the Gov- 


ernor of New Mexico has protected the Mexicans in 
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the perpetration of murder. I wish to show that the 


acts of the case, as proven, in great part, by the 
pr g part, oy 
| Friends of the deceased, were the true protection of 


Mr. Juan Cristobal Armijo, charged with the 
murder of Mr. Skinner. Here, Mr, Speaker, is 
the testimony of Francisco Sarracino, called for 
the prosecution: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
TERRITORY or New Mexico, tes 


County of Bernalillo. 
Tue Unrrep States, Charged with the murder of 
one William C. Skinner. 


Evidence of Francisco Sarracino, on behalf of the United 
States, given in Spanish and interpreted by Mr. Wi ard, 
sworn int eter. 

I do not know what day I was in company with Mr. 


` d S : Skinner; had been in company with him some days since. 
‘ repeated exclamation of ‘Poor Skinner!’ mingled | : Ben y 


I was in Albuquerque on the day Mr. Skinner was killed. 
He [witness] came on that day to get some papers signed, 
He was at the house of 
the prefect when some words ensued between Mr. Skinner 
and the prefect. ‘The prefect refused to administer the 
oath; I said to Mr. Skinner, it would have been better we 
had not come at all, as we could not get what we wanted. 
We then jeft and said no more. After that Mr. Skinner 
left the door some distance ahead of me. We rode to the 
wall of Armijo’s house, where he left me ; I called to him 
and asked him where he was going. Mr. Skinner went to 
the door, and I went on the main road. Mr. Skinner went 
to the door facing south, and got down at the door. Atthe 
time he got down he went in; shortly, very shortly, from 
five to ten seconds, I looked back and saw five or six men 
coming out of the door. After [ saw this, I heard a noise 
as of people walking ; believe I sawa man fall a short dis- 


' tance from the door. J then went on and saw no more; 


the noise; could not. hear any talking; was too far from 
the door; heard some hallooing, but could not say what it 
was; could not distinguish any voice. The prefect is Mr. 
Ambrosia Armijo, and is brother to the defendant—such is 
the way I know him. I did not see Mr. Skinner draw his 
arms as he was going along the road; could not see; I did 
not know any of them; could not distinguish Mr. Skinner, 
but think I saw a light head by the reflection of the sun. 
All I can say is just what happened in front of the door. 


; The man with me said it was Mr. Skinner; he could see well; 


they were moving as if fighting ; [the witness there, with 
his hands, indicated the manner of a melee;) could not say 
that I did not know it was Skinner. I do not know the 
cause of Skinner’s falling; could see a stick rising and 
raning: T could not distinguish Juan Cristobal Armijo 
from his voiceor appearance; I could not distinguish any 
of the persons; they seemed to be fightingina row. This’ 
occurred in the county of Bernalillo, I believe on Tuesday, 
the zad or 23d instant. I am not certain of the day of the 
month. 

Cross-examined by Judge Baird, counsel for the defend- 
ant—I cannot say; I suppose as far as from here to the’ 
wall. FRANCISCO SARRACINO, 


Here is the testimony of Geronimo Apodaca 
called also for the prosecution : 

Geronimo Apodaca testified in Spanish Ward {interpre - 
ter: 


“I was in company with. Francisco Sarracino and Mr. 
Skinner on the 23d day of the present month; we went as 
far as the wall of Armijo’s house, when Skinner left me and 
Sarracino, (1 was in company with Skinner and Sarracino. ) 
When Skinner left us, we got off about fifty yards from the 


` house ; turned round and saw Mr. Skinner defending him- 


self; cannot say against-whom he was defending himself; 
we were some distance off—he was defending himself - 
against men; there may have been five or six, I conid not 

see very well on account of some min lying ìn front. Il did 

not see Juan Cristobat Armijo. ` I heard a voice saying, 

‘Give it to him,’ but could not distinguish it. F cannot say 

what they were doing, going in and out of the door, but think 

they were fighting. I did not see any sticks, clubs, or bars 

of any kind. I saw Mr. Skinner alight from his horse at 

the door of Juan Cristobal! Armijo ; he took a pistoi from his 

holster.” 

Cross-examined by defendant’s counsel: 

“T live at Pajarito, and came from there in company with 
Don Francisco Sarracino on the day Skinner wae killed. I 
left Albuquerque ahead of Skinner and Sarracino, and left 
the Prefecto’s house in company with Skinner and Sarraci- . 
no. I had been transacting some business with the Pre- 
fecto; on my return I met Skinner and Sarracino, they 
asked me to go back with them. Mr. Skinner did not go to 
the Prefecto’s on any business. No conversation took place; 
I was a little waye behind them; Mr. Skinner said nothing 
when he left us to go to the house of Juan Cristobal Arinijo. 
Myself and Sarracino weré togetber when the affray occur- 
red ; no conversation passed between us atthe bridge; we did 
not wait at the bridge ; had no conversation before we parted 
with Skinner; merely turned to look at the crowd at the 
house of Juan Cristobal Armijo, and went on. Iam not 
certain whether any words passed between us or not. 

[Signed] GERONIMO APODACA.” 

And here is part of the testimony for the de- 
fense: 

[Here the evidence on behalf of the prosecution closed, 
and the counsel for the United States rested the ease. The 
following witnesses were then introduced and sworn on be- 
half of the defendant.] 

Anthony C. Thomas testified in English : 

The last time Isaw Mr. Wm. C. Skinner was on the 
evening he was killed, between this and Abuquerque. Mr. 
Sarracino was wih him. After saluting him I inquired of 
him the news, and, as well as I remember, his reply was, 
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that there was no other news except in relation to the pro- | 
ceedings of Ashurst, relating to the diificulty that bad oc- | 
curred ere previously, As well as l recollect, I then |! 
inquired what bad been done in relation to the matter; he 
stated nothing, and that there was no justice in the ranchos; 
my reply was, that there was no justice in any prt of the 
Ternito y; be replied again, that if there wae no justice for 
one there would not be fœ another, but in consequence ot | 
which there was one man he intended to cowhide, or whip 
—I do not recollect his expression—and then started to 
leave, when he observed to ine that he would return in the | 
course of twa hours, and would see me again. This was 
about the extent of what passed, as well as | recollect atthe 
present. He showed me the whip atthe time; he did not 
tell me where he was going, nor did T ask hin, when `e spoke 
about whipping a man, he showed me the whip f do not 
reenllect it he used the word > whip,’ but flourished the whip 
in bis hand. Whether he intended to co: hide or whip I 
do not recollect, neither did I ask him. T thought he was . 
rather excited. | was under the impression that he was un- 
der the influence of liquor. E cannot tell how long after | 
thia I heard of his death; it was not long after 1 reached j 
Albuquerque, certainly not more than one and a half or two i 
hours.” 

Croas-examined by counsel for the United Statea: 

“ He did not know who he intended to cowhide or whip; . 
he had no reason to believe it was Ambrosio Annijo; Iwas į; 
in a harry and believed him to be under the influence of |; 
tiquor. (Signed.) A. C. THOMAS,” 

Julian Apodaca testified in Spanish—Ward, interpreter : | 

«I knew Wiiliam C. Skinner ; last saw him in the store | 
of Juan Cristobal Armijo, on the 3d day of the present 
month. I was inside of the store; Skinner rode up to the 
door, got down off his horse, took a pistol from his holsters, 
entered the store, and walked up to the counter with a pis- 

tol in his hand, and presented the pistol at the breast of | 
Juan Cristobal Armijo. Then Juan Cristobal Armijo closed | 
on him to prevent his zhooting him. The pistol had several 
shots. They were wrestling together until they got to the 
door of the counter. At this time some other people came 
up to them, when they all went out of the door. I did not 
see any more, as Mrs. Armijo came out, who wished to see 
me. I did not see any more, as I was endeavoring to get 
the lady away from the door. I did not eee any more un- 
til I came out, when $ saw Mr. Skinner lying dead. Juan 
Cristobal Armijo was behind the counter in the store ; he 
was charging in a book against a man who lived in San 
Antonio. Juan Cristobal Armijo did not see Skinner until 
he entered the store; he stopped his horse at the side of the 
door. Skinner bad two pistols ; Skinner passed thro the 
door of the counter. Juan Cristobal Armijo asked bim 
Pade is it? when he replied, ‘ You will see now what 
tis! 

Croes-examined by counsel for the United States : 

“I was leaning against the counter when Skinner entered 
the store; I was at one end of the counter, while Juan Cris- 
tobal Armijo was inthe center. [ first saw Skinner as be 
was going ia the door; could not see him as he dismounted | 
atthe door. | was present when Skinner was killed, and | 


no others ; Ambrosia Martinez was also present; no other ` 


rsons entered after Skinuer came in. Do not know who 
ied Skinner. [Signed,] JULIAN APODACA.” 
Ambrosio Martinez testified ia Spanish—Ward, interpre- 
ter: i 
“ F live in San Antonio; [ know Juan Cristobal Armijo; 
I did not know Mr. Skinner; i was at the house of Juan 
Cristobal Armijo on or about the 23d instant. I was pur- 
chasing some varras of brown muslin. I waa in the store of 
Juan Cristobal Armijo at or about three o'clock, p. m. ; 
whilst there, Mr. Skinner entered, he came close up to 
him; he then advanced with a pistol in his pand towards | 
Juan Criatubal Armijo, when Armijo clased on him. I was | 
standing close by when they came from behind the counter, | 
struggling aud wrestling hy theinselves. Skinner’sarm was | 
over the shoulder of Armijo, with a pistol in his hand. | 
When I saw the position of the pistol over Armijo, I ran | 
aut of the store; there was nobody left in the store but | 
Armijo and Apodaca; I never went in again. Skinner had 
a pistol on hia waist, and one in his hand. They grappled 
each oiher by the hair.” 
Croas-examined by the counsel for the United States : 
“F took my brown muslin, and ran round back of the 
house, where I had my animal. The pistol was towards 
me whilst over the shoulder of Armijo. I did not return 
until after dark. I saw Mr. Skinner lying dead.” 
Reé xamined by defendant’s counsel: 
* Skinner came to the door; Armijo asked ‘ What is the 
matter ?? when Skinner replied, <I will let you know in a 
minute. [Signed,} AMBROSIO MARTINEZ ” 


And, after other testimony, the case was sub- 
mitted by the counsel without argument; Judge 
Baird, counsel for the defendant, reading from 
Starkie’s Ev., vol. 2d., p. 52-3, as follows: 

“The accused may also show in justification that he 
committed the act in self-defense. If A manifestly intends 
to commit a felony on the property or person of B, by vio- , 

nce or surprise, B ir not obliged to retreat, but may pursue | 
his adversary till he finds himself out of danger; and if ia | 
conflict A bappeneth to die, such killing is justifiable.” 


He also referred the court to the case of the |. 


State of Tennessee vs. Grainger, for the law ap- 
plicable to this ease, 


| 
And, Mr. Speaker, after full investigation, the | 
court gave the opinion [ now read: : 


t The court recognizes the correctness of the doctrine ! 
just read from Starkie, The same principle is laid down by |; 
Foster, Hale, Hawkins and Russell; but the correctness of the | 
derision of the supreme court of Tennessee, in the care cited | 
from 5th Yerger’s Report, is not admitted—the rules laid | 
down in that case h ving been limited by the courts of other 
States. The testimony in this case establishes, with rea- 


i 


|! 


| 


fi 


| 


sonable certainty, these facts: 1. That the deceased, before 
and atthe time of his death, cherished teelings of a hostile 
character towards the accused. 2d. ‘hat, iu accordance 


li with these feelings, he had threatened him with personal 


chasiigsement, of a nature the most degrading to an honor- 


able mind. ‘These facts are proved by the witness, Thomas. | 


He statea that he had no reason tu suppose that the threats 


were pointed at Ambrosio Armijo; and the deceased having , 
made the assault upon the accused immediately alter an in- | 


terview with Ambrosio, the reasonable presumption is, that 
they were aimed at the accused. 3d. That at the time the 
attack was made, the accused was in his store, engaged in 
his ordinary pursuits; and that the assault upon hin by the 
deceased was a matter of surprise, and wholly unexpected. 
4th. That the deceased entered the store with a hostile in- 
tention, and armed for deadly conflict. Sth. That prior to 
the giving of ihe fatal blow, severa! other persons became 
engaged in the conflict. s i 
«In view of these facts, suppose the deceased had killed 
the accused, what would have been the character of his 
crime? Bearing malice against the accused, as it appears 
he did, he would have incurred the guilt of murder of the 
darkest dye. A man’s house hasbeen styled his ‘ castle,’ 
and the law holds it sacred from all unlawful intrusion. 


` Bat this waa a store, and it may be said that all persons 
‘might lawfully enter there. Frue, all persons might, during | 
| proper hours, lawfully enter, provided it be for a lawful ' 


purpose 5 but against the intrusion of all persons actuated 
by unjustifiable wotives, the Jaw holds it as sacred as it 
| does his dwelling tthe earthly sanctuary of his family. 
‘When the deceased entered the store in the manner 
shown by the evidence, and presented his cocked pistol at 
| the breast of the accused, had he cause to apprehend that 
great bodily harm waa about tu be inflicted upon him? That 
he had, the court ia satisfied, and had he then taken the lite 


of the deceased it would have been a clear case of justifi- | 
able homicide, and the court would not have hesitated a mo- ' 


ment to discharge him. 

* So, too, if he had killed him afer they got from behind 
the counter, or after they got out of the store, or at any 
time before the interference of third persons, provided the 
deceased still retsined the means and the power, and mani- 
fested the intention, to do the deceased some great bodily 
harm. 

“Itis the necessity of taking the life of an assailant in or- 
der to prevent hini doing one some great bodily harm, that 
constitutes the justification in the eye of the law. When 
that necessity ceases the justification also ceases. Whether 
the necessity which did at one time exist in this cave, 
ceased before the fatal blow was given, is a matter involved 
in much obscurity, and one about which the court has se- 


rious doubts. ft would seem that the timely interference of , 


two or three bystanders, properly directed, might have ren- 
dered it unnecessary, for the saiety of the accused, to take 


: the tite of the deceased. 


| «s Considering all the facts and circumstances of the case, 
"the part of the accused towards the deceased, it seems to 
the court that the highest offense they could constitute 
would be one of the lower grades of manslaughter. 

‘The court will require the accused to enter into bond, 


with one or more good and sufficient sureties, in the sum of ; 


$1,500, conditioned according to law for his appearance at 
' the next term of the district court of the United States, for 
the third judicial district of the Territory of New Mexico, 
to be held at the court-house of the county of Bernalillo, 
on the 25th day of October, 1851, and in default of auch bail, 
that he stand committed to the jail of the said county until 
discharged by due course of law.” 

Mr. Juan Christobal Armijo gave the required 
bail, and conscious that he had violated no law of 
the land, remained quietly in his own house, 

resented himself before the district court of the 

nited States, and Judge Mower presiding, the 
bill against him was ignored by the grand jury. 
| And now, sir, I wish to call your attention to 
| the fact, that this is the very case out of which 
grew all the excitement in Santa Fé at the town 
meeting referred to by the honorable gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Puerrs.] And Í ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, and this House, if the Governor 
erred in supposing that examinations into matters 
of this kind belonged, not to the Executive, but 
to the Judicia: 
of interest in the matter? If he was wrong in re- 
fusing to call out the militia of Santa Fé, where 
‘< it was proposed by some to raise a company immedi- 
ately, march to Bernalillo, and execute the most sum- 
mary vengeance?’ I ask if the killing of Mr. 
Skinner had been murder, how is the Governor 
connected with such murder ? And I ask, sir, if you 
believe there has been a murder committed at all? 
No, sir; when a man engaged in lawful, peaceful 
pursuits, under his own roof-tree, with his pen, 


| 
| 
| 


$ 


an implement of peace, in his hand, surrounded 


by his friends, dreaming of no attack on his life, 


is suddenly startled by the presentation of a pistol | 


at his breast, kills his assailant, or his friends kill 
him then at once, no murder is committed, sir. Yet 
this-very case, in the town meeting, whose proceed- 
ings the honorable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
PneLrs) has introduced on this floor, has been 
resolved to be a murder—then, that no American’s 
life is safe in New Mexico; then, that the policy 

f the Governor has brought about this state of 
things; that he will not call out the Santa Fé mi- 


in the entire absence of any proot of malice or ill-feeling on | 


? Task if he has shownany want | 


litia, or take any steps to protect the Americans 
of Bernalillo, except to see that the common, uncer- 
tain, and dilatory course of the law is taken. N ow, 
TI ask, Mr. Speaker, if a meeting which could 
unanimously pass such resolutions, brought to the 
meeting with them minds sufficiently calm and free 
from error, to enable them to give an opinion 
‘| which was deserving of consideration about the 
| policy of Governor Calhoun, or about anybody 
else’s policy? I have shown they were mistaken 
about the facts; and their opinion of the Gorernor’s 
policy alone remains. Can men so bigoted b 
prejudice, or blinded by passion as to consider it 
matter of complaint instead of cause for commen- 
dation, that a Governor would only consent to be 
, governed by law, and that he refused to take upon 
i Rimeelf judicial functions, be fit persons, under 
i such circumstances, to give opinions about policy 
| which would justify the President in dismissing an 
| officer, or Congress in reprimanding him? 
And I now take occasion to say, that I desire 
i; not to be understood here in this House as being 
|| unfriendly to the merchants in New Mexico. My 
| past connection with them proves the contrary. 
i! When they were oppressed by the military gov- 
i| ernment, 1 was their willing counsel to defend 
|! them, and it was my fortunate chance to be the 
: means of having them relieved of a tariff of six per 
cent. ad valorem, imposed by the military government, 
on goods introduced into New Mexico from the State 
of Missouri, and since the treaty of peace; and in the 
month of March or April, 1847, in the city of 
Chihuahua, in a council of war, called by Doni- 
phan, to the extent of my poor ability I advocated 
the justice and wisdom of providing, before leaving 
that city, for the protection of the interests of the 
American merchants there. I hope I have suf- 
ficiently eliminated the fact that the action of many 
of the merchants in Sante Fé was had under 
circumstances of peculiar excitment, produced by 
false information and stimulated by inéendiary 
appeals. The excitement a few months ago so 
fierce and furious in Santa Fé, has almost entirely 
passed wT traces of it are now discernible, 
the Santa Fë Gazette alone continuing as recklessly 
as before. Late advices from Santa Fé, display 
the fact, that Mr. Preston Beck, the president of 
the meting, a part of whose proceedings the hon- 
orable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. PueLPs] has 
read to this House, was harmoniously acting in 
concert with Governor Calhoun in promoting the 
welfare of the people of New Mexico. 

Of the officers of the army in New Mexico I 
wish tospeak also. I desire them and this House 
to understand my true position towards them. Of 
Colonel Sumner, and the officers who reached New 
Mexico with him in July last, no one that [ am 
, aware of interfered in politics. Of those who 
served with Munroe some did not, while others 
did interfere in politics; and I regret that the with- 
drawal of my contestant from an examination by 
sworn witnesses in New Mexico, into the issues 
made up between us, leaves my general averment 
: of army influence in the election unmodified by 
| the proof of the particular facts alluded to in my 
answer to his notice of contest. Had the con- 
| testant not withdrawn, the facts would have been 
drawn out and the general averment explained. 
As this has not been done, I deem it due to my- 
self, as well as to the officers there, to make this 
expranatian: 

here is one of the signers of the letter to the 
| President containing the atrocious charges against 
Governor Calhoun, some of which the honorable 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. PueLrs] has read, 
to whom I regret to have been under the neces- 
sity of alluding as I have done—Mr. Collins— 
whore services in the war have won for him the 
, admiration of the people of Missouri; his cool in- 
f trepidity at Sacramento; his headlong bravery at 
Santa Rosalia; the sustained courage with which 
he opened the communication, with a handful of 
men, between Doniphan at Chihuahua, and Wool - 
at Buena Vista, deserve general commendation. 
But, Mr. Speaker, while I regret I insist, sir. 

It has been my effort, Mr. Speaker, to display 
; to this House, and thus deprive them of the power 
i to injure, the powerful influences which are oper- 

ating against Governor Calhoun, and the friends 
, of New Mexico generally. The influence of the 
oe and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, with | 
lta instigations to treason, and rebellion, and false 
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influ- 
ence—but this is at an end, and operates no hoses 
Munroe has been relieved by Sumner, and Sum- 
ner, Mr. Speaker, is a man of points; with the 
personal strength of a bull he combines the en- 
ergy of arat-terrier. The troopsare no longer sta- 
tioned in the larger towns; they are afar off, on 
the frontiers, Operating against the enemiesand not 
the citizens of the United States; living among 
crags and cliffs, where eagles seek to build; and, 
Bir, we have no election precincts in those localities. 
Mr. Speaker, I have givena history of politics in 
New Mexico—a history of politics in 
New Mexico. Sir, I have shown what kind of 
government was the military government, and 
that the opponents of Governor Calhoun 
ally, are the old adherents of that government—and 
who doubts this? During the election under the 
State constitution of New Mexico, in 1850, the 
military government candidates for Senators were 
Houghton and Reynolds. Under that government 
Houghton was chief judge, and Reynolds chief 
quartermaster. The winay government party 
editors were Houghton, chief judge, and Johnson, 
chiefclerk. The managers of those two webs of in- 
fluence, having Samta Fé as their common center, 
and extending to the frontiers of New Mexico, 
were Houghton, the controller of the civil officers, 
who held at the absolute will and pleasure of 
Munroe, and Reynolds, chief of quartermaster’s 
department, “with its pit of employees, with 
its contracts to let, and with its agencies to pur- 
chase the entire surplus of the corn and forage of 
the country.” 


And have we not the same influences here? Aye, 


sir; the same individuals are here now in Wash- 
iaun. Yes, sir; and as if to point the moral and 
orn the tale, the Grand Caliph himself is here. 
Caliph Munroe is here, and his grand vizier or 
fountain of justice, his quartermaster, and his tried 
and trusted clerk, and the sutlers, and corn tra- 
ders, and contractors, and recipients of Government 
sobs : 
i Tt being the case that the supporters of the mil- 
itary government are the opposers of Governor 
Calhoun, have I not demonstrated that, without 
the necessity of charging him with corruption, or 


the clergy with corruption, or the people with igno- ` 


rance, vice, perjury, and murder, Governor Cal- 
houn naturally, and for good cause, is supported, 
and the milita overnment and their adherents 
are eondeninied: i the verdict of the people, as 
expressed through the ballot-box? And have I 
not shown, that after issue was made up between 
the contestant and myself as to the corrupt inter- 
ference of Governer Calhoun in the election—he 
averring,and I denying—that he (the contestant) dared 
not take testimony in reference to that issue either 
before Judge Mower or Judge Watts, both noto- 
nonya that country, or before any other officer 
or officers prescribed by law. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust, sir, I have placed this 
matter clearly before this House, and that I have 
vindicated the Governor of New Mexico. If I 
have not, sir, it is the fault of the head, and not of 
the heart, for I entertain for the Governor of New 
Mexico sentiments of the highest respect, admi- 
ration and affection; I esteem him one of the most 
worthy gentleman with whom it was ever my 
good fortune to become acquainted. But, sir, I 
trust he has been vindicated, and that this House 
is satisfied that the honor and character of this 
Government, as well as the best interests of New 
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for his counsellors, steers wide of that horrid bea- 
con, the military government, 

A few words more, Mr. Speaker, and I am 
done. The signers of the letter to the President, 
to wit: Messrs, Messervy, Houghton, Reynolds, 
Colhns, McGrorty, Johnson, Tulles and Quinn 
—besides indicating the removal of Governor Cal- 
houn as the means of bringing about the good they 
desire for New Mexico, also indicate the theory 
of the Government they approve. Their letter to 
the President contains these words: ‘We are 
‘ fully convinced that there is no hope for the im- 
‘ provement of our Territory unless .Imericans rule 
‘ut, and that the spirit of Mexican rule must be 
‘corrupt, ignorant, and disgraceful in a Territory 
“of the United States, and that we know from ex- 
‘perience that under such rule, there can be no 
‘sufficient guarantees for the secure enjoyment of 
‘ property, or even of life; that, &c., &c., &c.”” 

«American rule, then,is the panacea that is to heal 
the wounds of New Mexico. 
how, until by emigration the Americans outnum- 
ber the Mexicans, can American rule be brought 


Now, Mr. Speaker, : 


H 
1 


could converse in the English language—living 


: with New Mexicans, eating with New Mexicans, 


about? Before considering that qu®stion, I wish , 


to inform you, Mr. Speaker, that out of a popu- 
lation in New Mexico (as shown by the late cen- 
sus) of 61,547 souls there are, unconnected with 
the army, but 538 persons born in the United 
States in all New Mexico. There is a modest re- 
quest for you, Mr. Speaker—a republican request—. 


a Democratic request—that the 538 should govern ' 


and control the 61,547! Now, how can this state 
of things, by them considered so desirable, be 
brought about? That’s the question. I answer 
it can only be done by repealing or disregarding 
the existing law of Congress organizing the terri- 
tonal government, which acknowledges the right 
of the people to elect their own Legislature, county 
officers, &c., and by the reéstablishment of the mil- 
itary government. ‘That is the only mode in which 
it can be done. 

I cannot close my remarks without saying a few 
words of denial of the charges which have been 
directed against the people I represent. Should | 
close my remarks without speaking in their be- 
half, I would be unmindful of the courtesies, and 


kindness, and hospitality, l have invariably re- : 


ceived in every part of New Mexico, and be un- 


‘happiness. The people of New Mexico have been 
represented as entertaining feelings of deadly hos- 
tility towards native-born citizens of the United 
States, which makes their lives unsafe in New 
Mexico—that the New Mexicans are on the ver 


eve of revolt against the Government of the Uni- , 


ted States. So help me Heaven, Mr. Speaker, 
this is all untrue. i 
responsibility as a Representative, and honor 
as a gentleman. Were it true, the Governor of 
New Mexico had long since exposed it, and I 
would not be here as the Representative of such 
a people. But these are my assertions—I would 
convince your reason. New Mexico was taken 

ossession of by General Kearny, with fifteen 
kandred men, ‘‘ without firing a gun or shedding 
a drop of blood.” 


assert it to be untrue on my | 


trading with New Mexicans, and, in some in- 
stances, sleeping with New Mexicans, without its 
ever occurring to them to fear the consequences of 
so doing, except, theoretically, when passing reso- 
lutions for political effect. The pieture which has 
been presented of my constituents by the old ad- 
herents of the military government, is false in 
coloring, and untrue in details. Ihave never met 
in any part of the United States, people more hos- 
pitable, more law-abiding, more kind, more gen- 
erous, more desirous of improvement, more desir- 
ous that a general system of education should be 
established among hem, more desirous that the 
many, and not the few, should govern, more ap- 
prehension of the tendency of power to steal from 
the many to the few, more desirous of seeing in 
their own idiom the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, the history 


‘and words of the Father of his Country, the mes- 


sages of Presidents, and State papers illustrative 
of the spirit and genius of our Government. 
Among them I have met gentlemen of incorrupti- 
ble integrity, of honor, refinement, intelligence, 
and information. I began my remarks with the 
production of documents; so will I conclude. The 
document I now propose to read is a private let- 
ter, not intended for public inspection. I trust m 
youn friend, the writer, will forgive me. I thin 

e will; for I make use of his letter to vindicate his 
countrymen, whom I here represent, from the 
sweeping, general, and universal charges of igno- 
rance, corruption, vice, and degradation, which 
have been brought against them by the adherents 
of the military government. 

The young gentleman from whom I received the 
letter I am about to read, is Mr. Joaquin Perea, 
now studying law in the city of St. Louis. In 
coming to Washington from Santa Fé, I had met 
Mr. Juan Perea on the prairies, and asked him to 

ive his consent that I might nominate his son, 
oaquin, as cadet to the Military Academy at 
West Point. Mr. Perea was unprepared for this 


` request, though pleased that I should desire to 


‘nominate his son. He told me that Joaquin had 


been a number of years absent from home; that 


> | his mother and relations desired much to see him; 
. worthy to represent a people who, with frankness `; 


, and confidence, have trusted to me to represent ' 
their true condition and promote their interest and . 


j 
l 1 


{ 
i f 
i 


|! 


This was when the New ' 


Mexicans, in time of war, were organized to re- : 


sist u3, and desired to keep us out of their coun- 
try, and when they had a right to expect the 
support of the Republic of Mexico; and now, 
without hope of assistance from Mexico, with 
| more than fifteen hundred soldiers in their coun- 
, try, ordered there to ri Indian depredations, 
| themselves unorganized, it is asserted that they 
` are on the very verge of revolt against the Gov- 


i: ernment of the United States, whose power they ; 
, now full well understand. Of all those who have | 


` been loudest in their outcries that there was no 
: safety for American lives in N ew Mexico, what 
' two of them have ever thought it necessary to 


' come together for the purpose of combining for `i 
' self-defense? In the midst of all this outcry, Mr. ; 


Speaker, there has been no case of a native citizen ` 


of the United States fleeing, for fear of his life, . 


_ from his place of business in New Mexico. They 


' are living now, and have been ail the time, in per- 
j: fect security; living in whatever town in New i, 
Mexico, have been confided to worthy hands— ' Mexico interest or freak dictated—in many cases |, 


that he stands undaunted at the helm, and with | a single one living in a town where, for months 


justice, and honor, and firmness, and benevolence |; at a time, he could meet no one with whom he 


na 


|! 


i 


: the time during which they deprived themselves of 


| Order to fil! the appointment. 


that he would prefer his son to return home; but 
that if he desired to go to West Point he would 
not withhold his consent. On my arrival in St. 
Louis, I related this conversation to young Perea, 
and told him that he rflust decide the matter; that 
if he desired it, I would procure his nomination. 
I discovered that this young gentleman had an 
ardent desire to go to the Mi itary Academy; that 
several of his intimate friends were there as ca- 


' dets, to whom he had paid a visit at West Point, 


and that his every inclination was to accept my 
offer. A few weeks after this conversation, 1 re- 
ceived the letter which I now read, verbatim et 


literatim. 
: 8r. Lovre, December 2, 1851. 
Dear Sir: When you was here last, we had some con- - 

versation concerning the appointment of a cadet to the 
Weat Point Military Academy, from New Mexico; and 
you expressed a desire that [ shontd accept it, very kindly 
saying that as it was to be the first appointment from New 
Mexico, it was desirable that one shou'd receive it, who 


' should take a respectable stand in the Academy, and do 


honor to our hopeful Territory as well as to himself; and it 
was further an object, that such an one should be a native 
of the Territory. I was not then prepared to give youa def- 
inite anawer ; the reason whereof was, that I did not then 
give to my father’s wishes the consideration that I now 
think they deserve. I wonld not baulk my father in his 
least wish; and it ia reasonable that I should not; for I 
know him, and know that he would not nppose a mere 
whim of his to my real advancement. I know that for years 
he has looked forward to my return, with high expectations 
of pleasure. [can turn to my old letters, and read in almost 
every one his exhortations to apply myself, that I might the 
sooner return to the family cirele; and not to trifle away 
my com- 
pany—a sacrifice on their part for my pona But, not to 
trouble you any longer with my reasons, will, in short, say, 
that though T have an inclination, and also in consideration 
of that compliment before allnded to, I would have liked to 
oblige you; still, as my father bas expressed a preference 
that I should not accept it, I deem it my duty reapectfully 


, to decline the honor youintended me ; and doen thus early, 


that you may take what measures you may think proper in 
1 hope, and doubt not but 
you will find, some one who will combine ali the qualities 
which yon desire, 

It is very strange that T have received no letters from 
home ; I expected some, but was disappointed. Gutierreg . 
arrived here some days past. He says that he met father at 
the Vegas, and all were well. 


I hope you are all well—as well as I wish you to be. po 
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me the honor to remember me aay io yonr family, and 
Qi aen umbdie servant, 

believe me, ever your most t RAR 

This letter, Mr. Speaker, contains itself the evi- 
dence of a filial piety to which any member of this 
body might be glad to feel assured that his own 
young sops would certainly attain. The senti- 
ments here expressed are emphatically home senti- 
menis, sir; derived, as such sentiments ever are, 
from the teachings of an honored father, and at the 
knee of an excellent mother. 

Mr. Speaker, T have done. I trust, sir, I have 
vindicated as well the Governor of New Mexico, 
as the people I have the honor to represent. 


A distinguished member on this floor has said 
that he desired to watch New Mexico and see 
what was doing there. I also invite the strictest 
scrutiny and attention not only of this House but | 
of the people of the whole United States—I invite 
sufficient of the attention of the people of the 
United States to make it manifest that N ew Mex- 
ico ia not so remote as to be without the influence : 
of the salutary and restraining control of public 
opinion here. 


SOUTHERN-RIGHTS AND UNION PARTIES IN 
MISSISSIPPI. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. D. FREEMAN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
March 18, 1852, 


In reply to Hon. Aczert G. Brown, on Southern- 
Rights and Union Parties in Mississippi—the : 
Nashville Convention and Baltimore Conven- | 
tion. 
The House being in Committee of the Whele ii 

on the state of the Union, and having under con- i 

sideration the “* Deficiency Bill,” 

Mr. FREEMAN asaid: ! 

Mr. Cuairman: It is not my intention upon 
this occasion, to address the committee. I simply 
desire to say—- : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will remark to the 
painaa from Mississippi, that the gentleman 

rom Alabama [Mr. Str only yielded the floor 
for explanation. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I wish to make a personal 
explanation. I was not in my seat, the other day, 
when my colleague [Mr. Bréwy] from the fourth | 
district, addressed the committee in relation to the | 
poa of the State of Mississippi. Had I been ; 

ere upon that occasion, I should have felt myself 
called upon to respond to him at length. It was | 
not my intention to have introduced this subject | 
into this congressional hall. We have had a pain- | 


ful and a protracted struggle in that State upon the if 


pea Co which have agitated this country. | 
he Union party, to which I was attached, have | 
succeeded; and I, for one, was willing to rest upon '! 
the laurels we had achieved; and had my colleague || 
{Mr. Brown] contented himself with giving a fair 
statement of the position of parties in that State, I 
should not have arisen to make this explanation. 
I shall not, Mr. Chairman, go into a discussion of || 
those topics. They are matters with which this | 
House has nothing to do. But there are some j 
things in the speech of my colleague [Mr. Browny] | 
which I could not permit to go unexplained before ` 
the country, and I shall, therefore, ask the privi- 
re of sending to the Reporter such response as | 
I choose to make to his speech. - H 
Now, sir, another word. It was stated here ; 
upon the floor, the other day, by the honorable ' 
entleman from Ohio, [Mr. IDDINGS,] and also | 
By the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Rawrouz,} and also by the honorable gentle- | 
man from Ohio, [Mr. TownsueEnn,] this morning, | 
all claiming to be free Democrats, as I understand | 
them, that they had recently ascertained the fact, | 
that neither the Constitution of this country, nor |: 
the higher law, as they call it, require of them to :. 
eatch any more of our slaves. hey are, there- `- 
fore, resolved not to be our slave-catchers. Iwill | 
take this occasion to express my profound grati- || 
tude, alike for myself and my constituents, that :: 
those learned and pious philanthropists have atlength |: 
ascertained that fact. They and their confederates || 
have already decoyed, eaught, and harbored some 


i 


is the last that we have ever seen or expect to see 
of them. I am glad that they have ascertained at 
last, that neither the Constitution nor the higher 
law binds their consciences to engage in this dis- 


repi ] 
Mr. Chairman, I had not the pleasure of being — 
resent ‘the other day, when my colleague [Mr. ' 
Rown] addressed the committee on the joint reso- 
lution “authorizing the Architect of the Capitol to 
continue in employment the mechanics, laborers, 
and others employed upon the two wings thereof.” 
Hence this delay in my reply. Upon such a topic, 
I had supposed that my colleague would have said 
something of the pressing necessities of the me- 


twenty-five or thirty thousand of our slaves, and that | 


ended; of the character of the work, as far as it 
had progressed; and of the necessity for its comple- | 
tion; but, much to my surprise, he said nothing ' 
about the mechanics, the laborers, or the Capitol, 
but wandered off some two thousand miles, to the 
State of Mississippi, and delivered a funeral oration 
upon the rise, progress, last illness, and death of 


_ the Southern-Rights party. 


l know it is unusual to respond to a funeral 
oration; and had my colleague confined himself to 
the corpse, the coffin, the pall bearers, and the mourn- 
ers of the deceased, I should have suffered the 
eulogy to have gone down to the grave with its 
subject. But, sir, after burying his dead, he turns 
upon his heel, and makes war upon the living. Not 
content with reciting his elegy upon “ Bill Prin- 


i gle’s pig,” he attempts to cast reproach and dis- 


honor upon the Union party of Mississippi. The 
secret of the gentleman’s speech is to be found in 
the fact that the Union Democrats of Mississippi 
have called a State Convention, and sent delegates 
-o the Baltimore Convention. Subsequent to this 
event, the Secession Democrats did the same thing. | 
Fearing that the seceders will not be permitted to 
enter that convention, my coll e has under- | 
taken to show that the seceders are the true na- | 


| tional Democrats, and that the Union Democrats | 


are themselves the seceders from that y. 

Few men would have had the courage to attemp 
such an enterprise, under such adverse circum- 
stances. My colleague declares that “ The State- | 
‘Rights party of Mississippi were never out of | 
‘ the ranks of the Democratic party; and that by 
‘no act of theirs have they ever put themselves 
‘ beyond the pale of the Democratic party.” He 
also denies that his party went into the contest 
with secession inscribed 
that “they kept up the old organization;”? took 
their candidates from the ‘ old line Democracy, 
with General John A. Quitman as their standard- 
bearer.” He compares the Union party to a hotel 


where there is no provision for man nor beast. -| 


He says ‘ they are for the Union, and for nothing | 
‘else. They are for that to which nobody is op- 
§ pora They are constantly trying to save the 
‘Union, and are making a great outcry about it, | 
‘when, in fact, nobody has sought or is seeking | 
‘to destroy it.” This is the substance of the | 
speech; and I will now proceed to show that my | 
colleague is mistaken in all his positions. 

If it be true, as my colleague asserts, that his 
pany were never out of the Democratic ranks, and 
ave never placed themselves beyond its pale, wh 
does he admit that the movement of his party is 
dead? He says * It died at the han 
friends, its fathers; it is now very dead.” Like | 
“ Billy Pringle’s pig,” i 

“ When it lived, it lived in clover, 
And when it died, it died all over.” 
Now, if m 


hume its nauseous remains, and carry them to the 
Baltimore Convention? Sir, I think Barnum’s 
Museum would be a far more appropriate place 
of deposit. Under his genius, it might be made 
to pass for an Egyptian mummy. 
. But my colleague insists his party never placed 
itself beyond the pale of the Democratic party. 
The records of the country will show to the con- 
trary. The acts, declarations, and resolutions of 
his own rty prove to the contrary. 
Immediately after the passage of the compro- 
mise measures, my colleague [Mr. Brown] re- 
turned to Mississippi, and in the capital of the 
State made a violent harangue against the com- | 
promise measures, in which hedecarad, ** So help | 


table, and, I may add, criminal occupation. | 


on their banners; insists | 


ds of its early |' 


` practicable or forcible resistance cou! 
chanics and laborers whose work had been sus- || 


i 


‘me God, I am for resistance, and my advice to 
‘you is that of Cromwell’s to his colleagues— Pray 
‘to God and keep your powder dry.’ ” 
Governor Quitman, on the same occasion, de- 
clared that if Mississippi did not resist the com- 
promise measures, he would throw down her flag 
with contempt, and refuse to carry it longer. 
Messrs. Davis, McWillie, Featherston, and 
Thompson, made declarations to the same effect; 
and the whole State was rallied from the stump, 
and by the press, to resist the compromise meas. 
ures. (Was this Democratic doctrine?) It so 
happened that neither of these laws was to be ex- 
ecuted within the State of Mississippi, so that no 
d be offered to 
them there. In this dilemma, Governor Quitman 
called an extra session of the Legislature, declaring 
his intention to be to take the necessary steps to 
enable the State to resume her sovereignty, and to 
maintain it. Can the sovereignty of a State be re- 
sumed and maintained without a dissolution of the 


‘Union? It was this proclamation, with its attend- 


ant notes of preparation, that gave rise to the 
Union organization. In his message to the Legis- 
lature, the Governor says: 


‘t The slaveholding States have been absolutely excluded 
from the greater portion, and by far the most valuable part 
of all the territory,” &c., &e. * * * “May [ not, then, 
be justified in asserting that by these measures the slave- 
holding States have been virtually excluded from the use 
and enjoyment of every acre of the vast public doinain ac- 
quired from Mexico?” 


Speaking of the admission of California, he says: 


“The whole character and structure of our Government 
has been changed by this act, and the principle admitted 
that new free States may be created ad libitum; and how 


| has this been done? I assert, by a most flagrant violation 


not only of the principles of justice and equality, but also 


: by a breach of the constitutional compact between the 


| 
' 


1 


, Meet the question, and look it in the face. 


States.” 

“¢ [t (slavery) must be protected by guaranties more avail- 
able than the present Constitution furnishes,” &c., &c. 
“It must, like every other great interest, be placed in charge 
of its friends,” &c., &c., &e. “ Such, then, gentlemen, I am 
called upon, by an imperious sense of daty, to declare is the 
present condition of Mississippi, in common with the other 
Southern States. The prospects before us are gloomy indeed. 
The times demand the firm and energetic action of every 
patriot. To permitourselvesto float down the stream with- 
out a struggle, would inevitably seal our doom. Toresolve 
again that we will not submit to further aggressions, after 
our former resolutions have been so contemptuously disre- 
garded, and after we have been virtually stripped.of every 
acre of the public domain, would invite further aggressions, 
if it did not justly subject us to the scorn and contempt of 
mankind.” * w * o 

“The practical good sense of Mississippi discards the 
shallow excuse. Relying upon truth and justice, she dares 
Her resolutions 


` have long since been proclaimed to the world that she would 
* * 


i 


* k 


not submit—shke will not submit.” 
“To devise and carry into effect the best means of redress 


; for the past, and obtain certain security for the future, I 


recommend that a legal convention of the people of the 
State should be called, with full and ample powers to take 


: into consideration our Federal relations, the aggressions 
; which have been committed upon the rights of the South- 


ern States, the dangers which threaten our domestic insti- 
tutions, and all kindred subjects, and jointly with other 
States, or separately, to adopt such measures as may best 
comport with the dignity and safety of the State, and effect- 
ually correct the evils complained of. A convention thus 
assembled, and representing the sovereignty of the State, 
would of course possess plenary powers uncontrolled by 
any instructions or restrictions which the Legislature might ` 
possess. ? * * * * «í Forthe reasons which have been 
hastily glanced at in this message, the Union of these states 
has been so grossly perverted from its original purpose, as 
to render its further continuance incompatible with the 


honor, the prosperity, and the safety of the slaveholding 


States, unless some correction of past aggressions, and some 
additional and more effectual guarantees for future protec- 


; tion, be obtained from our associates in the Confederacy.” 
* * 


colleague’s party be dead ‘all ` 


over,” would it not be an act of barbarity to ex- || 
| California concessions south of 36° 30/, or otherwise, and 


* * Yet toleave no effort at conciliation untried, 


and, still further, to unite with us those of our own people 
who stil look for a returning senge of justice in the North, 
let the propositions be distinctly made to the people of the 
slaveholding States to remedy the wrong, so far as it may 
be in the power of Congress to do so, by obtaining from 


to conzent to such amendments of the Federal Constitution 
as shall hereafter amply secure the rights of the slave old- 
ing States from misconstruction and from further agegres- 
sion.”? 

‘* But in the event of refusal, I do not hesitate to express 
my decided opinion that the only effectual remedy for evils 
which must continue to grow from year to year, is to be 
found in the prompt and peaceable secession of the ag- 
grieved States.” 

“ The probability of the ultimate necessity of a resort to 
this effective and unquestionable right of sovereign States, 
should be kept in view, whatever measures may be adopted 


: by this State, either alone or in concert with her sister 


` States, to remedy existing evils. 


In the mean time, and as 


` early as practicable, it is of the highest importance that 


| 


some common ceuter of opinion and action should be au- 
thoritatively established. This may be effected by the con- 
ventions of the several eassenting States providing for the . 
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Southern-Rights and Union Parties in Mississippi—Mr. Freeman. 


Ho. or Reps. 


organization, and subsequent frequent periodical appoint- 
ment or election of a committee of safety for each State, to 
consist of a number equal te their Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. These committees, whose duty it should 


| 


be periodically to assemble at some central point for the i 
ith adequate ‘: 
to act for their respective i; 
ected with the preservation | 


tramaction of business, should be invested w 
powers, absolute or contingent, 
States upon all queations conn 
and protection of their domestic institutions, and their equal 
rights as sovereign States. Such a body of men, if clothed 
with the authority of but two or 
mand respect, and secure 
their determinations.” ; 

On the day that this message was delivered, the ` 
Union Democrats then at the seat of Government 
denounced it as treasonable to the nation, and so 
denounce it now. 

Here was mapped out the whole 
** Southern Confederacy.” Unless Congress re- 
ceded from the compromise measures—which no 
one supposed could occur—the Federal Govern- 
ment was to be abandoned, and the Union dis- 
solved by the ‘* prompt and peaceable secession 
of the aggrieved States, ” 

And, sir, what kind of Government was pro- 
posed in its stead ? A “ committee of safety for 
* each State, ”—“ invested with powers, absolute or 
* contingent, to act for their respective States, upon 
* all questions connected with the preservation and 
$ protection of their domestic institutions and their 
$ equal rights as sovereign States.” This covers all 


j 


quiet and peaceable results to ` 


lan of the 


to committees of safet here, upon the free conti- 
nent of America, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 
“í Now, in the name of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meat doth this our Cæsar fe 
That he hath grown so fat?” 
And, sir, morir ana this message, still another 
was sent to the Legislature, recommending the 


? 


organization of volunteer companies without limit, ; 


providing a fund for their equipment and support, ' 
adopting the rules and regulations of the standi 
ermy of the United States for their discipline, and 
requiring that the officers and men should take an 


oath to serve for the term of five years. Such was ' 


the opening page of “‘ peaceable secession.” 
In porone of these recommendations, the 
Legislature ordered delegates to be elected to a ` 


State Convention, with power to consider of the il 


whole subject. | 
Now, sir, what does all this mean? Was an | 
extra session of the Legislature, a State conven- 
tion, and a five years’ military armament necessary 
to assert the abstract right of peaceable secession? 
Is there no evidence here of an intention to set the | 
laws of the Union at defiance? Is not a forcible | 
resistance of the laws of Con 
solution of the Union? Is it not by virtue of the 
federal laws that the Union lives, moves, and has 
its being? Does not the Union necessarily perish 
when the laws cease to be executed ? 
Sir, my colleague [Mr. Brown] is a lawyer by 
preiasion: he has been a judge of the circuit court; 
e has served several years in the State Legisla- 
ture, four years as Govecnoi, and six years in 
Congress. He knows the meaning of language, 
and the binding obligation of laws; 
a high crime to resist the laws; he knew that laws 
could only be resisted by force; and with a full 


character of the Oliver Cromwell of the South, 
boldly declaring, ‘* So help me God, I am for re- 
sistance!” What did such language, from such a 


source, and at such a time, mean? Did it not | 


breathe war, and consequent disunion? Was it 
not, on its face, the gallant manifesto of an indig- 
nant and valorous heart, ready to spend its blood 
to avenge supposed injuries? If it was not all this, 
then it was the vainglorious boasting of a mere 
Bombastes Furioso. Will my colleague assume 
such a position? Is he willing, here in this Hall, 
and before the eyes of the nation, to confess him- 
self a mere mountebank—the impersonation of a 
harlequin? Will he do this gross injustice to him- 
self and the brave men who fought the battle of 
secession if his advance? And all for what? 
Simply to insure a seat in the Baltimore Conven- 


tion. Sir, we ask no such degrading terms. Let | 


him confess the error he has committed; let him 
abandon the inglorious heresy of ** peaceable se- 
cession,” and we will receive lint and his friends 
into the Democratic fold. But, sir, Governor 


lid 


three States, would com- ` 


+. duty of Mississippi to be there by her dele 


| 
| 
| 


gress a practical dis- |: 


he knew it was | 


i 
j! 


Quitman and my colleague par Brown] were not 
alone in this matter. The uthern-Rights asso- 
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ciations all over the State passed similar resolu 
tions, and proclaimed it in their speeches and ad 
resses. The following, from the Southern-Rights 
men of the county of Madison, will serve asa 
specimen of the whole: 


“1. Resolved, That this association cherishes the hope ol 
seeing assembled a Southern Congress, empowered to speak 
| the voice of the aggrieved States, and to pledge them to 
united action against the aggressions of the Federal Gov 
ernment. 

“2. Resolved, That should none of the States advise to 
meetin Congress at Montgomery, Alabama, by the Nash 
ville Convention, but South Carolina, still it would be the 
tes, and mingle 

her voice with that of South Carolina in consulting for 
mutual safety. 

“3. Resolved, That it will be the duty of the Convention 
of this State to make such demands of our rights of Con 
| gress and the Northern States as have been specified by the 

Nashville Convention and the Legislature of this State. 

“7%. Resolved, That should the demands for justice, pro 
posed in one ofthe foregoing resolutions, be refused by Con 
gress, and the Northern States, then the interests and safe 
ty, as well as the honor of the Southern people will require 

: that they should establish a separate Republic—a Govern- 
ment of their own—having no other views, purposes, or 
sympathies but to secure, promote, and defend the rights, 
interests, property, and prosperity of the South, upon the 


! principles of republican liberty intended to be established 


by the Constitution of the United States.” 


Does my colleague see no evidence of secession 
or disunion here? Would not the establishment 


| of a separate Republic in the South dissolve the 
the power of an absolute monarchy, to be intrusted |; Union? Is this “ the old organization,” the “old | 


of which he talks so flippantly |: hia aide ofthe controverkt. 


line Democracy,” 
in this Hall? 


Again, sir: the Southern-Rights convention 


which nominated General Quitman for Governor 
—of which my colleague was a prominent mem- 
ber—with a full -knowledge of his sentiments, re- 
affirmed and passed, among others, the following 
resolutions: 


“5. That we would 
the ‘ Wilmot proviso,’ (which 
citizens of the slaveholding States of an equal participa- 
tion in the territories acquired equally by their blood and 
treasure,) as an unjust and insulting discrimination, to 
which these States cannot, witho 
Headed and to waich Mie Sonte orn 
ings and opinions of the people of Mi 
ciare they wili not submit. 

“6. That the passage of the Wilmot proviso, or of anylaw 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, by the Con- 
gress of the United States, would of itself be such a breach 
of the Federal compact as, in that event, will make it the 
duty, as it is the right, of the slaveholding States to take 


would in effect deprive the 


representing the feel- 
ississippi, solemnly de- 


| 


| States as enemies to the slaveholding States and their do- 
| mestic institutions.’ 

“12. That this convention declares, that it regards the 
admission of California, as a State into the Union, as the 
enactment of the ‘Wilmot proviso in another form.’ ?? 


Here is an open declaration of enmity and war- 
like hostility. It contains the valorous sentiment 
ascribed by a classic poet to a Trojan hero: 


* To this I call thee, gods! one constant state 
Of lasting rancor and eternal hate.” 


lution: 
“8. That in view of the frequent and increasing evidences 
, of the determination of the people of the non 
; States to disregard the guarantees of the Constitution, and 
| to agitate the subject of slavery, both in and out of Con- 


gress, avowedly for the purpose of effecting its abolition in |i 


the States ; and also, in view of the facts set forth in the late 
‘ Address of the Southern members of Congress,’ this con- 


i 
: | vention proclaims the deliberate conviction, that the time | 
knowledge of these facts, he himself assumed the | 


has arrived when the Southern States should take counsel 
| together, for their common safety; that a convention of the 


above recommendation, at Nashville, in June, 1850, we sanc- 


| tion and approve the resolutions of that body.” 


vention, are the following: 

1. Resolved, That the Union of these States is a Union 
j of equal and independent sovereignties, and that the exer- 
cise of powers delegated to the Genera] Government can be 


resumed by the several States whenever it may seem to them | 


| to be and necessary. 


2, Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to all par- 


|j thes in every State of the South to refuse to go into or coun- 


; tenance any national convention whose object may be to 
| nominate candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presi- 
dency of the United States, under any party denomination 
whatsoever, until our constitutional rights are secured. 
“3. Resolved, That we urge as a defensive course, forced 
į Upon us by our assailants, and as not only unavoidable, but 
essentially just, that the Southern people do immediately 
: adopt the following protective measures: 


division of each of the assailed States, do hold a primary 
meeting, and form a society or association to adopt and 
effectuate any and all lawful measures and means whereby 
the resources of the South shall be employed towards do- 
mestic manufactures and internal improvements, and where- 

all social, commercial, and political intercourse between 


regard the passage by Congress of |! 


care of their own safety, and to treat the non-s aveholding || 


-slaveholding | 


“1. That every county, district, parish, or other civil | 


| calls a 
` of Whigs and Democrats; it did not pass a single 


North shali become prepared to concede and guaranty tothe 
South the full measure of her constitutional tights. 

“2. That such local societies do appoint and empower 
committees of vigilance and safety, each to exert observa- 
tion over its locality in respect to incendiaries and incendi- 
ary publications, pamphlets, and papers; to bring such in- 
cendiaries, or the disseminators of such productions, to 
public justice ; and to act generally as policemen in respect 
to the assailed institution of the South. 

“3. Thatitis incumbent upon the southern people to build 
up southern institutions, and foster southern literature, by 
giving all possible preterence to them. Especially we would 
discourage the expenditure of large sums by our citizens in 
their tours to the North and East, preferring not to favor 


those who return our gratuities by wrong and insult.” 


This same June convention of the Southern- 
Rights party, which my colleague (Mr. Brown] 
emocratic convention, was composed alike 


Democratic resolution. It did pass the following: 

“16. Resolved, That it is a source of heartfelt congratula- 
tion that the true friends of the Constitution and of the righta 
and honor of the South, of whatever party name, are now 
united in a common cause, and can act together with cordi- 
ality and sincertty.’? 

What a beautiful specimen of “old line Dem- 
ocracy.”” ‘Black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and gray.” 

But, sir, I have yet an unkinder cut than all 
these for my colleague. You will recollect he em- 
phatically denies that his party went into the con- 
test with secession or disunion inscribed on its 
banner; he declares that ‘ no such thing is true.” 
He says that all the Democratic presses were on 
I will now prove, by 
his own party presses, that such a thing is true; 
and, moreover, that himself and his colleagues had 


i publicly abandoned the Democratic party. 


! bones disunion, > pec 
; had become more familiar with the monster, than politicians 


ut political degradation, || 16, 1 


| and we will see who will fight.”?”—Ib. 


|-Senate had a la 
i had the 


Among the resolutions of the Nashville Con- |: 


i 


the South and North shall be wholly suspended, until the [| 


“We place secession upon the clearly ascertained and 
well defined opinions of our ple, that the Constitution of 
the Union has been violated, and that there is no remedy 
for the violation in the Union. Here is our platform. ”— 
Mississippian, December 13, 1850. 

“ We are not afraid to meet the raw-head and bloody- 
face to face; and it is time that the people 


hed wont them to be heretofore.” Mississippian, August 


t The deed is done which must inevitably result in a dis- 
solution of the Union at no distant day.”"— Mississippian. 

“ We recommend State secession.” ‘We see but two 
ways, secession or submission.” “Let the issue be fairly 
presented to the people—secession or submission. ””— Nat- 
chez Free Trader. 

“ We will vote for secession: let a majority vote with us, 

t We must and will secede from this Union. Either we 
must submit to disgrace, and soon to abolition, with all its 
horrors, or we must prevent it, and that is by secession, ”— 
Woodville Republican. 

“ Tt only remains to be decided whether we will submit 
or resist. For one, we are for resistance.” — Vicksburg 
Sentinel. 

If the party presses of my colleague, and the 
resolutions of his party, may be called the banners 


of his party, then secession and disunion were both 
_ inscribed upon their banners. 


: . itted to stat l other’ 
That same convention passed the following reso- || ret sea, tga pee epee A hn 


In this connection, 


Pay in the State 
rge majority of Democrats, and 

power, as it was their duty, to elect a 
Democratic President of the Senate; but to show 
their good faith to tbeir Whig allies in secession, 
they elected a prominent Whig to that station, 
and then their secession Governor (Quitman) re- 
signed, and placed that Whig President of the 
Senate in the office of Governor of the State. The 


important facts. The secession 


|| secession party also had two candidates for Chan- 


i Southern States having been held in accordance with the i| cellor, and both were canvassing laboriously for 


the station. Seeing that both of them must cer- 
tainly be defeated if both coatinued in the field, at 
their June Convention, they suled off Colonel 
Tarply, a professed Democrat, and recommended 
Judge Guion, the ablest and most unrelenting Whig 
in the State. In several of his speeches, he is re- 
ported to have said that he had always been and 
was then a State-Rights Whig, and that the Dem- 
ocrats had come to his position, and not he to theirs. 

The truth is, that Whiggery and Democracy 


| had nothing to do with the organization of the 


parties. It was simply a question of acquiescence 
in the compromise measures, or resistance to those 
measures, for the ultimate purpose of establishing 


| a “ Southern Confederacy” upon the ruins of the 


present Union. The boundaries of the proposed 
Confederacy were all marked out; the resources 
of the people within its limits for self-protection, 
and for the protection of a national government, 
were publicly canvassed; and pamphlets, contain- 
ing geographical descriptions of the ‘* Southern 
United States,” their wealth, population, and po- 
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hen did the National Democracy, or the Mis- | 
sissippi Democracy, propose such a measure? || 
Never, sir, never! But why does my colleague 
now cast reproach upon the Dalon party? Their- 
creed was simply “acquiescence in the compro- 
mise measures as a finality.” In this House, 
the other day, he himself voted for that same creed 
in sustaining the compromise resolution introduced 
by Mr. Fircu. His partisans in Mississippi pro- 
fess to have done the same thing; and their leading 
journals are now offering to support Buchanan, 
utler, Douglas, Dickinson, and others, for Pres- 
ident, who areall Union Democrats—compromise 
men. Why, then, make war upon the Union men : 
of Mississippi: And now, sir, as to the abandon- ji 
ment of the Democratic part 
and his associates, [ have still further evidence. | 
Their organ, the Mississippian, quotes the follow- i 
ing from the Albany Argus: | 


“ The Whig party at the North are, on the slavery ques- 
tion, essentially with the Abolition party proper.” 


It then remarks, as follows: 


“If the Democratic party at the North are any sounder, 
we would like to know why they repudiated Dickinson in 
New York, and took up Dix, the Free-Soiler ; or why they 
united with the Free-Soilers in Massachusetts and elected 
Sumner. The time will soon ro)l around for the assem- 
bling-of another Buitimore Convention, but we opine the 
Southern Democracy have experienced enough of Northern 
perfidy to keep out of it. ereafter, let ustake counsel 
among ourselves.” 


And yet another: 


*¢ And why should the Northern Democracy longer expect ; 
the Democracy of the South to unite with them in ‘Na- | 
tional Conventions? Have the latter not learned suffi- | 
ciently well what is to be gained in such councils? Does | 
not bitter experience teach us to avoid them as the deadly | 
upas for the future? Itis true, that until within the last | 
year, a feeling far more conservative prevailed in the Dem- | 
ocratic ranks North, than in the Whig party; but candor | 
compels us to say that the faith of the Northern Democracy, 
as evinced during the last Congress, may be described by j 
the word punic. They have maintained their Southern 


by my colleague į 


brethren ouly so far as suited their notions of expediency. | 
Time and again were resolutions 
ocratic Conventions, condemning all interference by Con- 
gress with questions of slavery; but how many Democrats 
at the North voted against the odious bill with reference to 
slavery in the District of Columbia? Not one! We search | 
the records in vain to find a Democrat from the North, who 
was willing that that bitter cup should pass, untouched, the 
lips of tbe Southern people. 

“ When the South has been thus treated, and is thus situ- 
ated—when she has been deprived of inestimable rights 
—when she has been branded as an inferior—when her op- 
pressors are forging new chains for her—when she is threat- 
ened by an enemy more terrible than ‘an army with ban- 
ners’—~when she has reposed her trust in Northern pledges 
only to reap the bitter fruits of disappointment—we dppeal 
to every reasoning man to say, is it not time Sor her to ; 
look to her interests, : 
ern men with Southern principles’ to the presidential 
chair? Until Northern Democracy evince a more liberal 

+ and conservative epiritthen they have exhibited for the past 


two years, or are now evincing—until they show a deter- | i i i 
ts which they :| & "eat aversion to the spoils of office, and is only 


mination to do us justice—to restore our righ 
assisted in extorting fram us—we would say, 
$ National Conventions, 
Let the South look to herself and her sons who have stood | 
faithful in the present perilous and momentous crisis,” 
Such was the lan 
secession party; 
the presses of that party all over the State, and 
shonted from the stump by all their orators, in- | 
cluding my colleague, {Mr. Brown. ] Í 
Such, sir, was the high-toned language of my |i 
colleague and his associates in the early part of 
the campaign; but about the month of September, 
the voice of the people fell upon them in tones of 
appalling denunciation; their secession candidates 
for the State convention were nearly all cut down; 
and the gallant but misguided Quitman fled from 
the field in dismay. Then it was that the scales |: 
fell from the eyes of my colleague and his associ- 
ates, who were longing for the * flesh pots of 
Egypt;” then it was that they turned to the old ` 
Democratic platform as their only hope of succor :` 
and relief, their only chance for ‘manna and 
luails;”” then it was that they cried out “Lord, . 
Lord, have we not taught in thy name, and in th 
name done many wonderful works?” And then it 
was that the people said, ‘ Depart from us, we ` 
know you not, ye workers of iniquity.” My col- | 
league alone escaped from the wreck, by playing 
the part of the ‘lame captain;’? and here he now 
stands before the Democratic party of the nation, 


a meek and lowly “ submissionist,” a singular 
t monument of the 


away with ay 


at 


passed, in National Dem- |: 


ww A ar i € 1 t 
nad cense striving to elevate € North- `! foe President or Vice President; this will be a great 


i declares, in advance, that himself and his 


He is now willing to beg his way into the Bal- 


timoreConvention upon any terma whatever. Hear |: ‘so called,” and “self-styled Democrats.” He 


< him: 


“t Now, sir, to come a step further in the progress of Mis- 
sissippi politics. As soon as the election in onr State re- 
sulted adversely to my friends and to myself, we, as a mat- 
ter of course, ubandoned the contest. 
the maintenance of a particular State principle, or State 
policy. We were overthrown by a majority of the people 
of our State, and consequently we gave up the contest.” 

* * * * x * * 


“ We do not believe the Democratic pety is going to 
come up to our standard of State-Rights, but we know 
they will come nearer up to it than the Whig party; and 


t was a contest for | 


we therefore intend to go into the Demoeratic Convention ; 


with an honest purpose to support its nominees. We trust 
you to make usa tair and just nomination; and if you do, 
we intend to support it. If I ain asked who the State- 
Rights Democrats of Mississigpi would sustain for the 
Presidency, I will answer, they will sustain any good, hon 

est, long-tried, and faithful member of the Democratic 
party, who has never practiced a fraud upon them. 


c T can tell you this, that, in going into that convention, ` 


the Democracy of Mississippi will not ask from it an in- 
dorsement of their peculiar notions—if, indeed, they be 
peculiar—on the subject of State-Rights. 


“Mr. Cuastatn, (interrupting.) Let me ask the gentle- |: 
? 


man if he would vote for Mr. Cass? 
“Mr. Brown. If Il were to answer that question, I 
might be asked by other gentleman whether I would vote 


for this man or that man. J do not choose toengageinany ` 


controversy about men. 


“ Sir, I was saying that we shall not ask, at the hands of ` 


the Baltimore Convention, an indorsement of our peculiar 
views on the subject of State-Rights—if, indeed, these 
views be peculiar. We shall ask, in the name of the State- 
Rights party, no place upon the national ticket—neither at 
its head nor at its tail. And when we have aided you on 
to victory, we shall ask no part of the spoils, for we are not 
of the spoil-loving school. 

“ What we ask is this: that when we have planted a 
great principle which we intend to nourish, and, as far as 
we have the power, protect, that you shall not put the heel 
of the national Democracy upon it to erush it.?? 

My colleague here admits that he abandoned his 
State policy of resistance to the laws of the land, be- 
cause he was beaten, not because he was wrong; and 
he now asks to be admitted into the Baltimore Con- 
vention, confessing that his views of State-Rights 
are not in harmony with those of that body, and 

tiends 
will not ask the convention to indorse their peculiar 
views of State-Rights. All he asks is, to be allowed 
the mental reservation of hugging secession to his 
inmost soul, and to roll the sweet morsel, as the 
‘*poison of asps, under his tongue.’? He is will- 
ing to ‘* make clean the outside of the platter, 
while within it is full of rottenness and dead men’s 


, bones.” He is very humble, as one in his condi- 


tion would naturally be. Heasks no place either 


_ at the “ head” or the “tail’’ of the National ticket; 


from which, I understand that he is not a candidate 


: relief to the numerous aspirants for those stations; 


they will now breathe freer and lighter. He has 


anxious to aid on the party to victory; and for 


> and joint Presidential caucuses. | all this self-abasement he simply asks the poor 


| 


guage of the chief organs of the i| such a wail is hard to resist; 
and the same tune was piped by || colleague admits that he abandons the contest when 


privilege, Lazarus like, of feeding upon thecrumbs 
that fall from the Democratic tables. Really, 
but inasmuch as my 


he is beaten, what guarantee have we that he would 
not make a similar proposition to the Whig part 
in the event of their success and our defeat? His 


case is peculiar, and should be referred to the com- | 


mittee on “ propositions and grievances.” 

Sir, my colleague says, the Union party kept 
the Union hotel, and we k 
found no entertainment there. 


į 


ept nothing else, and he ` 
That is true, sir, ` 


and I am glad he has had the candor to admit the - 
fact. We did keep the Union hotel, and it was ` 


very hard work to keep it. My colleague and his 
secession soldiers besieged the Union hotel for six 


_ long months; they assailed us with all the weapons 
of civilized and barbarian warfare; the gave us | 
: broke . 
i. their serried ranks and drove them from the siege 


a long and desperate fight, but we finall 


in disgrace. As Cromwell said of one of his fa- 
mous victories, ‘“ we had execution of them for 


Sir, the 
Democracy of Governor Foote needs no vindica- 
tion at my hands—his fame is identified with the 
fame of the nation, and his name is honored and 
cherished by the good, the wise, and the patriotic 
` throughout the length and breadth of the Republic, 
As for General Clarke, our candidate for State 
Treasurer, he was a Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress in North Carolina before my colleague was 
born—he has been twice elected a Democratic 
treasurer of Mississippi, and holds that office now. 
The same is the fact with regard to Dr. Pickett, 
the editor of “ The Flag of the Union,” always 
‘a consistent Democrat. The columns of his able 
‘journal refute all the sneers and slanders of his 


;, enemies, and place him high upon the scroll of the 
able and distinguished Democratic editors of the 
United States. Our candidates for Congress were 

| all Union Democrats from their infancy, and three 

‘| of them are now here upon this floor. It is true, 

| sir, that we had many gallant and patriotic Whigs 
tin our Union ranks, and we thank God that we 
| had them. But for their aid—in the reigning mad- 
|| ness of the hour—Mississippi might now have 

j been a disunion State; the proposed Southern Con- 

i| gress might have met, and this country might now 

i! have been a scene of strife and of bloodshed, which 

; no language can depict. It is equally true that many 

of the ablest and most influential Whigs were in 

the secession ranks, and in the ‘forefront of the 
hottest battle.” 

And now, sir, as my colleague has raised the 
personal question of Democracy, I will ‘return 
the poisoned chalice to his own ne ” Ttiscommon 
fame in Mississippi that my colleague was reared 
in the Whig faith, and commenced his political 
career as a Whig—that he settled in the Demo- 
cratic county of Copiah, and was soon after sent 
to the Legislature from that county. He there met 
with one of his former Whig friends, who inquired 
j of him how it was that the Democrats of Copiah 

sent a Whig to the Legislature? “Oh!” said my 
colleague, ‘I found they were all Democrats in 

: Copiah; it was easier for me to go to Copiah than 
for Copiah to come to me, and so I went to Copiah.”* 

_ I tell the tale as it was told to me. 

My colleague is in the same position now, and 
his speech shows that he has adopted the same 
strategy. If the Baltimore Convention will not 
come to him, he will go to the Baltimore Conven- 
, tion—the old case of Mahomet and the mountain. 
| But my colleague says that all parties in Missis- 
sippi were responsible for the Nashville Conven- 
tion. This statement must be taken with many 
| degrees of allowance. For the first session of the 
Nashville Convention all parties were and are re- 
sponsible. I take my own share of it. I believe 
it in part induced Congress pas the compromise 
, measures and abandon the Wilmot proviso, and 
therefore produced a good effect. The first session 
of that body took no ultimate action. They de- 
clared what were the rights of the slaveho ding 
States, and adjourned.in order to see what woul 
be the final action of Congress, which body then 
was discussing the same subject. Judge Sharkey, 
of Mississippi, was the president of that conven- 
tion, and it was made his duty to reassemble the 
convention immediately after the adjournment of 
Congress. Congress passed the compromise meas- 
ures. With these Judge Sharkey was satisfied, 


ii and he refused to reassemble the Nashville Conven- 


© tion. 


fifteen miles,’—aye, more, sir, for forty-eight : 


dead. If my colleague found no entertainment at 


the Union hotel, it was because he was an alien i 
picid of the Union, and not entitled to enter its |' 
© doors. 

safety with which error of || was not 


He is indebted to our humanity, that he 
hung as a spy. 


: thousand square miles—the whole length and breadth ` 
of the State of W esaaippi was strewn with their | 
o 


1 


li 


He did not-do it. It was reassembled by 
one having no authority to do so. It was sparsely 
attended, and in all respects, ‘‘ a beggarly account 
ofempty boxes.” The whole delegation from Mis- 
sissippi, elected by the State Convention any by 
the Legislature, refused to attend this second session. 
Governor Quitman, without any authority of law, 
appointed three delegates to represent him in that 
convention. The people of Mississippi had no part 
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mor lot in the matter. It was this second session of 


the Nashville Convention that recommended resist- . 


ance to the compromise measures—that passed the 
secession resolutions—that recommended a southern 
Congress and an abandonment of the National Demo- 
eratic purty. The seceders in Mississippi sustained 
the proceedings of this second session of the Nash- 
vilie Convenuon—the Union men condemmed them. 
Why did my colleague take refuge under a partial 
statement of the facts on this point? Is that a 
specimen of secession Democracy? And now, sir, 
as to the Baltimore Convention the Union Demo- 


crais of Mississippi claim their seats in that body | 


as a matter of right, and not of favor. 

The call for theso-called DemocraticState-Rights 
Convention, was simply an editorial article pub- 
dished in a secession newspaper which, in the 


hands of its former conductors, hed been the Demo- R 


cratic central paper of the State; but under the con- 
troi of its present owners, f ’ 
by its editorials, the national Democratic organiza- 
tion, aad pinned its faith to the scheme of resist- 
ance. The editors of this paper had no authority 
to speak for the Democracy of Mississippi under 
such circumstances—there was no Democratic 
State organization—no Democratic central com- 
mittee—no corresponding county committees. In 
the struggle upon the scheme of resistance, former 
Whigs and Democrais had mutually commingled 
on either side. In this state of affairs thirty-three 
leading Union Democrats from all parts of the State 
who had been elected to the State Convention by 
the people at the ballot-box, knawing that the se- 
ceders had publicly abandoned the National Denue- 
racy, as before shown, published a call for a State 
‘Convention to be held on the 5th of January last. 

Ta pursuance of this call the convention assem- 
bled, appointed seven delegates to the Baltimore 
Convention, and resolved as follows: 

“ leat. That this convention adheres to the principios and 
measures of policy adopted by the National Democracy, in 
the coaventions held in Baltimore in 1840, 1844, and 1848, 
whose wisdom, we believe, has been illustrated by the pros- 

ity which, under their auspices, has attended the admin- 
istration of the Government. 

“ 2d. That in view of the efforts which have lately been 
made to ingraft upon the Democratic creed what we believe 
to be a dangerous heresy, which sound Democrats have 
herewiore condemned, which we have resisted, we deem it 
due to ourselves, and required by the importance of the 
occasion, to declare our concurrence in the language of the 
Patriot Jackson, that to cail secession ‘a conshtutional right 
tis confounding the meaning of terms, and can only be done 
£ groda error, or ts deceive those who are willing to 
* asert a rigdt, but would pause before they made a revolu- 
“tion, or incur penalties consequent on a failure ;’ and to re- 
afirm the declaration of the Democratic Convention held in 
the city of Jackson on the 9th of June, 1834, ‘that a con- 
< stitucdonal right of secession from the U nion, on the 

asi 
‘ stitution, whieh was framed to establish and not to destroy 
‘the Union of the States 
‘take place, without a subversion of the Union established, 
‘and which will not virtually amount in its effects and con- 
* sequences to a civil revolution.’ 

“ 3d. That the perils from which the country has but lately 
escaped having 
slavery, and farther 
otic men being, 
perpetuity of the Government, it is our deliberate judgment 
that the measures of compromise, whose efficacy has been 
felt in quieting a controversy, should be taken by 


agitation or the tolesation of it by patri- 


ali sections of the Union to be a final settlement of the vexed | 


question.” 

These resolutions are in accordance with the 
public resolves of the entire Democracy of the 
Ree pak databace the whole of our painful and 

rilous struggle we have sustained the national 

emocratic faith—-we have carried. the good old 
flag, with all its glorious emblems, high above the 
ing storm of sedition, and we now present our 
trophies to the Baltimore Convention. Shall we 
be received, or will our vanquished and suppliant 
foes be 
wear without remorse, the diadem of the Cæsars?” 

If the Baltimore Convention repudiates these 
principles, and with them the Union Democratic 
gue from the South, it had better never as- 
semble, 


from which there could be no redemption. 

_ The Union men of the South hold the presiden- 
tial election in the palms of their hands. They 
require the Baltimore Convention to give them 
Rominees for President and Vice President, free 
alike from the sin of secession and abolition—men 
whose past lives and ye services will personify 
the great principle of the integrity, of the Union, 
and the equal rights of the States. 

Wealso demand peace upan the slavery ques- 


had openly abandoned, . 
| anapon from a worse than Egyptian bondage 


pr of 
e State, is utterly unsanctioned by the Federal Con- 


3 and that no secession can, in fact, , 


arisen from agitation upon the subject of `: 


in our opinion, fraught with danger to the : 


rmitted to ‘steal without shame, and | 


Such an act would be a political suicide, 


vided with laws, State and territorial, and there is 
no plausible pretense for further agitation of this 


subject. We claim the right to “ worship under | 


our own vine and fig-tree, with none to molest 
or make us afraid.” We look to the National 


Democracy now, as in by-gone days, to secure us in 


the enjoyment of this right. They have the power 
to do it—the Democracy of the Republic, in their 


primary assemblies, have already declared that ts 
If the Baltimore Convention fails to `; 


they will do it. 
execute this decree its nominees will fail to be elected. 

The institution of slave 
' the providence of God and the Constitution of our 
country, we intend to es it. ‘The ways of 
Providence are inscrutible, and past finding out.” 
He has planted this institution among us; it has 
grown with our growth, and strengthened'with our 
strength. Compared with the condition of their 
native race in Africa, Southern slaves have been 


| toa land flowing with milk and honey. Their 
i. food and raiment is better, more abundant, and 
‘more certain than that of thousands of the free 
laborers of the North; they are reared in all the 
industrial and mechanical employments that per- 


: tain to the husbandry of the soil; they are pro- |, 


tected by State laws from unjust punishments; they 
'; are early imbued with the principles of morality 
and religion; they have their temples of worship 
and their fireside altars, and they have more pro- 
fessors of religion than any equal number of peo- 
ple upon the face of the earth. They are deprived 
only of those rights which, by nature, they are 
incompetent to enjoy, and are as happy beings as 


live. Why, then, make war upon the condition | 


of a race which is evidently filling its appropriate 
place in the sphere of human economy? 
Hair-brained philosophers, pseudo-philanthro- 
pists, and corrupt politicians have carricatured, 
vilified, and slandered this institution for half a 
century, and yet it has progressed without any 
rceivable change in its character or destiny. 


he ignorant, the wicked, and the corrupt must * 


have an occupation. Conscious of their own de- 
, pravity, their constant effort is to direct the atten- 
, tion of the world from themselves to others. They 
| have selected the institution of slavery as their 
, Victim, and they are now attempting to make an 

instrument of Congress to accemplish their ends. 
' Lam glad to see that their puny but malignant 


babblers upon this floor are treated by a large ma- ` 


jority with that derision, scorn, and contempt 
‘ which is due to their ignorance, impudence, and 
moral and political depravity. 
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SPEECH OF HON. B. D. NABERS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
March 18, 1852, 


| On Mississippi Polities—The Union and the State- ` 


Rights Parties—The Presidency, &c. 


_ The House being in Committec of the Whole un the state 
! of the Union on the bill “ to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
Propriations for the service of the fiscal year ending the 
30th June, 1852,— 
Mr. NABERS said: I wish to call the attention 
-: of the honorable member from Alabama, [Mr. 
i: Smiru,] before I go to the intended subject of my 
speech. He seems to. have misunderstood the 
int to which I invited hisattention. I say, that 
by the phrase “ Young A merica,” he menns noth- 
ing at all, or, I fear, something bad. That is the 
int; and I wish now to know the difference 
between Mr. Buchanan, General Cass, and Gen- 
‘eral Butler, and young America, with regard to 
: progress? In what respect is young America in 
‘| advance of all others? 
Mr. SMITH. I will reply to the gentleman, 
: With a great deal of pleasure. I think I have 
; been sufficiently, and giving underiidod by the 
: House. I do not wish dragged into. the 


l 


: discussion—— ` . 

i Mr. NABERS. Be very brief, if you please. 
‘| Mr, SMITH. I will, sir. I have nothing to 
:: say of Mr. Buchanan, as a man and a gentleman. 
_, I have no doubt that he is worthy ef the distinc- 
|| tion that he has received in this country; but I do 
|| not wish to be understood as including him in 


is ours, and under : 


——————————£z2—=>E_EE oo 


' tion—the whole domain of the nation is now pro- | young America. 


The gentleman says that he 
understands young America means something 
very bad. 
, r. NABRES. Sir, I said that young Amer- 
| ca meant nothing at all, or else something bad. 
Now, | wish to know, and I put it to the gentle- 
; Man that he may distinctly understand me, does 
young America include in her principles, a change 
in the long established policy of this Government? 
That is the point. 
Mr. SMITH. I say yes, sir; “yes,” with 
three letters, that it may be distinctly understood. 
What I want is, that young Americans should 
come in and take a share equal with the old. 
Mr. NABERS. I hope the gentlemen of this 
House will pay attention to this matter. This is 
a subject ot aora vital importance, in my opin- 
ion, than anything that has"been brought before 
us; and unless the aged, the steady, and the so- 
j ber men of this country look at it properly, and 

nip the mischief in the bud, it will, in the end, I 
| apprehend, involve our country in more serious 
li difficulties than any subject ever presented to the 
American Congress. There is one very: remark- 
able thing about the speech of the gentleman: I 
` mean the notice which he gave us in the beginning 
of this session, about sending criminal laws to a 
|; certain gentleman, and having people arrested and 
i so forth. (Laughter.] Now, it strikes me that 
i that speech would cover the whole of the Kossuth 
affair, intervention and all. A wonderful change 
has come over that gentleman within the last 
month or two; and I wonder if ke understands 
now that a Don Quixotte expedition ik to be un- 
, dertaken by young America? Does young Amer- 

ica embrace in her conceptions a universal Repub- 

lic? I think they mean that, if they mean anything. 

If they don’t mean that, they mean nothing at al, 

and that is far more probable. Why, sir, if young 

America has come to the conclusion that the world 
- is now prepared for freedom, that blunder, of it- 
self, is enough to pe me against bao America, 
although the gentlemen was kind enough to em- 
brace me in its ranks. I do not feel, however, com- 
plimented by it. I say again to gentlemen, that if 
they are guilty of the great error of supposing that 
the entire world is prepared to appreciate and en- 
i Joy such institutions as we have, that of itself is 
sufficient to put me against them; but, sir, I sub- 
| mit to this House, that the invidious distinction 
drawn between young and old men, is in exceed- 
ingly bad taste. 

Mr. SMITH. 
tion. 

Mr. NABERS, I desire that you should answer 
it, but in your time, and not in mine. I do not 
propose, sir, that he should go into an answer 
‘ now, but he may do so upon.a future occasion. I 
| merely make that observation to cal] the atttention 
: Of the House to this fact, and I say now that it 

would be with extreme relustance that would sup- 
| port for President any man indorsed by the young 
American party. 1 shaltbelieve there is something 
wrong about it. Unless they will explain their 
i opinions, I shall believe that their intention is to 

involve the country in some serious departure from 

the plain provisions of the Constitution, and to 
', divert us from the path which our fathers trod; and 
| they will have to define those opinions very well 
|! before they can. get me to vote as a man—as an in- 
|i dividual. ` And, sir, is it not another very strange 
| thing that, according to the arguments. of young 
|! America, men become simpleand faelish in proper- 
| tionasthey advancein years? Lookatthat. Why, 
| according to. that process of argumentation, thena 
| fixed period is. necessary for our becoming fools. 
: (Laughter.] I never hear this observation without 
‘thinking ef that old and trite saying, to which I 
direct the attention of the gentleman from Ala- 
; bama, that if young people think that old ones are 
:: foolish, old ones know that young ones are foolish, 
|; [Laughter.]. That is. an old. nursery maxim—a 
[| maxim taught the gentleman by his mother— 
which each man’s mother inculeated upon his 
_ mind, and which, I trust, no man will ever forget; 
|! bat I am: sorry to say that several gentlemen at the 
‘| present time seem to have forgotten it. 
* Now, sir, I have been drawn, unintentionally 
‘drawn, into these remarks, gad I will go a step fur- 
ther. A very strange obs@W¥ation, as it seems to 
me, feli from the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MassHaLL] about. young America, the other day; 


an 
it 


if 
i 


I will answer you that ques- 


| 
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and that was, that the State of California, which, 
of course, did not expect anything, was the best 


Union. Now, sir, if intervention is a part of na- L 
tional feeling; if a departure from the policy pur- ` 
sued heretofore by us is a part of national feel- 
ing, I think California is, because there, sir, you 
will find the language and the sentiments and 
the feelings of every people upon the face of the ` 
earth. ou find every possible grade of feeling 
represented by the people of California, because ` 
they have rushed there from all the quarters 
of the world. If we are to embark our Gov- , 
ernment in a crusade to shelter all the people of 
the world under our wings, why, California will 
be a very proper guide—very proper indeed; but | 
not without. But I beg pardon for saying so much | 
as I have about this matter; but I wish you to un- |! 
derstand distinctly, that I have no ill feeling to- ' 
wards the gentleman from California, who spoke 
upon the subject of the Presidency. Not at all; | 
and if any gentleman considers the remarks I have | 
made offensive, in opposition to young America, 
1 wish to be understood as disavowing any hos- 
tility at all. But I think every man upon this floor 
is bound to say something about the question, for 


4 


every man on this floor is interested in it. Ido 

not make these remarks out of any ill will to that 

gentleman, but I do it to vindicate my State; and 

every other member, from every one of these thirty 

neh is bound to say something, or they are dis- | 
raced. . 

e By way of giving preëminence in all things to 


Judge Douglas, it was said that he was the best | 


cabinet-maker, then the best lawyer, the best 
judge, the best Representative, and now the best 


Senator; and, by necessary inference, would make |; 
the best President! Now, as to my own State, | 


[Mississippi,] allow me to say ‘this: that Missis- 


| 


sippi never saw the day but what she had upon || 
this floor a man of equal talent to that distinguished 
Senator. I will never take it back; no, never. 
‘(Laughter.] From the day Mississippi was ad- || 
mitted into the Union—from the day upon which 
she became a State, to the. present day—she has 


always had the equals of Judge Douglas; I will ` 


not even except the present Congress. (You must 

understand me, I refer to my colleagues.) [Laugh- ; 
ter.] I reassert, sir, that J do not claim superior- 
ity for the former or present delegates of Missis- 
sippi over the distinguished man referred to, but , 
equality, and | claim it for the remaining thirty | 
States of this Union; and I will go further, and 
say that there have been hundreds of men who 
come and go, and have never elicited any particu- | 
lar public attention, who are equal in talent with 

that gentleman. 1 will now goa step further about ; 
young America. We have got this matter to set- | 


would he have offended? 
offended the Abolitionists; and 
exponent of national feeling of any State in this |! possibilit 


i not have saved the Union. 


Ho. or Reps, 


he would have 
could not, by 
, have offended anybody else. _ 

It is claimed by young America, the giant of 
the great West, that his democracy is strong 
enough to save the Union. Is it intended to 
include the following vote, as a part of his strong 
democracy? 

*€ On motion by Mr. Sewarp, to amend the bill by insert- 


ing at the end of the 38th section: ‘ Neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, otherwise than tor conviction for crime, 


Why, 
e 


shall ever be allowed in either of the said Territories of i 


Utah or New Mexico:? 

“ It was determined in the negative—yeas 23, nays 33. 

tt On motion, 

«í The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of the Sen- 
ators present, 

t ‘Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

“Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Bright, Chase, Clarke, 
Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Douglas, Felch, Green, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, 


. Norris, Seward, Shields, Smith, Upham, Walker, Whit- 


comb. 

‘6 Those who voted in the negative are, 

‘Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, But- 
ler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, 


Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hun- | 


‘not, like brave men, nail your colors to the 


The Democratic party always has claimed to be 
a party founded upon principle; and I pledge my- 
self to hate forever any party that is not governed 
in the same way. I have the utmost philanthro y 
for all men who profess to be guided Gy principle, 
I have never yet fallen out with a gentlemen who 
upon principle was in favor of secession, I think 
the advocates of that doctrine do themselves the 
greatest injustice in the world. Why deny athing 
you believe to be right? What is there to mantle 
any man’s cheek with shame who believes to be 
right what he inculcates? And the very fact that 


| gentlemen, who claim the right of secession, fl 


from it and deny it, is a tacit admission upon theiy 
part that there is something a little rascally about 
it. If it be the doctrine of the Constitution; if it 
be a right which the State never gave away, why 
outer 
wall, and if you perish, fall gloriously beneath 
your flag? I do not profess to be braver than 


: other men, but I say, that a man who denies his 
' doctrine casts odium upon himself. This isa kind 


ter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, |: 


Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, S 
derwood, Webster, Yulee.’ 


If that amendment, for which Judge Douglas 


voted, had passed, a million of such giants could | 


a 


But it is said he was 
instructed. Very well. How would Andrew 
Jackson have acted in such an emergency? He 
would have taken the responsibility to vote his 


own mind, or he would have resigned. I do not | 


think any man fit for President who would sacri- 
fice principlefor office. 1n this case, admitting the 


' Judge to havea brave heart, his lega were treach- 
It is |! 


erous. He seems to be timorous about it. 
all right, no doubt; yet I say that itis remarkably 


' strange in a gentleman who accuses the Whig 


party of endangering the Union by affiliating wit 

Abolitionists, expressing a great deal of reluctance 
in voting for a particular measure, when it is 
known to everybody that that vote only can of- 
fend Abolitionists. It could not offend any one 
else. There is no Union man, no State- ights 
man, and no Democrat worthy of the name, North 
or South, but what desires to see the fugitive slave 
law fully executed. If the man under whose flag 


` it is proposed we should battle in the coming pres- 


| 


tle, and we may as well settle it now as any other `` 


time. I wish to notice some of the peculiarities 
of that “par excellence” candidate of the Demo- | 
cratic party. He was absent when the fugitive 
slave bill was passed. This has been explained 
to the country, and I am satisfied with the expla- 
nation; but here is the point: he now complains 
use a certain distinguished gentleman, now no 
longer a member in the other House, by the in- 
troduction of a particular resolution, has given 
him a chance to record his vote in favor of sus- 
taining the very thing which he said he would have | 
voted for if he had been here. He complains, in | 
his 8th of January speech, about the Union fam- | 
ily. Iam very partial to that family; and among ` 


other things, he says—I will give you the idea, as il 


I have not the lan 


age before me 


A Memser. Yes, do, it will make your ideas 
swim, 
Mr. NABERS. Iam not among the class of |' 


gentlemen who entered college with ambitious | 
motives; nor did Judge Douglas, who, as I under- Ht 
stand, entered a cabinet shop. I entered the corn || 
field about the same time that young America 
entered a cabinet-maker’s. Now, here is a point | 
that I call the attention of the members upon this 
floor to. That peruenan said, in his 8th of Jan- 
uary speech, to the Whig party—and I hope they 
will improve by it—that if it had not been for their 
affiliation with the Abolitionists, why the Union 
would never have Ki put in danger. Is it nota 
very strange thing t that gentleman seems to 
scare off from asserting the finality of the compro- 


| the most arrant hy 


mise to the fugitive slave bill particularly? Whom 


| trying to get here, but be a little too late. 


', idential canvass fights shy, by extreme sensibil- | 


ity, of the compromise, for fear that he might of- ` 


fend some of his abolition brothers, I will tell you ' 
‘| I will not make many speeches for him. I can- 


not do it. And here perhaps I might say, once for 
all, in regard to this matter, that t have been, and 
am, in the habit of making my own speeches in 
my own way—always. I say that the course of 
the gentleman strikes me as very strange; and 1 
make these remarks by way of calling the atten- 
tion of the Democratic party to it. Itis easy— 
very easy—for a man to nearly break his neck in 
When- 
ever a man has the power to put himself right 


upon the record, it is his duty to do so; and | 


no man is worthy of the support or confidence of 
any party who refuses to do it. I have, always 
been a Democrat; and, sir, suffer me to say that 
I have no intention of going into a systematic 

roof of my democracy. Not atall. I will say, 

owever, for the benefit of my future biographer, 
[laughter,] and for the vindication merely of the 


issue was made between the two great national 
parties, voted with the Democratic party. That 
statement will place the future history of the world 
right, and that is all I care for. (Laughter.] Well, 
the Democratic party, be it distinctly understood; 
has always claimed to be a party of principles, 
and I have heard read frequently very severe lec- 
tures against the Whig party, because it was 
sare they were merely a party of expediency. 
Well, I submit that a party without principles is 
the most contemptible ine in the world. I care 
nothing for party any further than it is the repre- 
sentative of principles. What is true in church is 

ally true in state. A man may be the best 


equ 
f Christan in the world in appearance, and yet be 
pocrite. That happens fre- || 
; quently. So itis in politics; and if we du not pred- 


icate our position upon principles, we will make 
ourselves the object of contempt and scorn to all 
honest, fair-minded men. 


pruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Un- || 
> 


of indirect way in which I preface to come around 
to Mississippi politics. Pii now make a few 
remarks in reference to that subject—not many. 
I made a great many speeches against a gentleman 
who held a seat upon this floor for many years, 


_and J will now take the occasion to say, that he 


il wish I had my platform here, 
: laughter.) 


: | elected as a 
truth of history, that I have always, when the |; 


was equal to the distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois. I will leave it to all members present who 
knew him. I do not claim any compliment for 
myself in defeating such a man. Gentlemen might 
imagine that this was an indirect way of telling 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Smitu] that I 
was the young man for the Presidency that he was 
talking about, because 1 had beaten the equal of 

oung America. I meant nothing of the kind. 

he peculiar circumstances which surround me at 
this time make it necessary that I should say a 


|| few words upon former events—a subject which I 


always approach with extreme delicacy. I wish, 
in the first place, to correct one or two errors into 
which many gentlemen seem to have fallen with re- 
gard to the exact issues made before the people of 

ississippi. The issues were made not upon the 
course pursued by my predecessor and others with 
regard to their votes upon the compromise bill. 
My opponent was accustomed upon many occa- 
sions to wash his hands clean before our audiences 
and tell them that even I, a partial judge, had ac- 
quitted him. I never, onany occasion, made one 
single point against my opponent, or any other 
man, with regard tothe manner in which they felt 
it to be their duty to vote during the pendency of 
those measures before Congress. That was not 
the controversy. The question was not whether 


' In any event the State of Mississippi would have 


a right to withdraw from the Union—call it seces- 
sion, but Union men call it revolution—but the 
question was, Did the compromise constitute a 
case of intolerable oppression to justify revolu- 
tion? Everybody in the United States will agree 
with me that, in any case of intolerable oppression, 
men have the right to throw it off if they can. 
contended, however, that the compromise did not 
constitute any such case, and it was, therefore, 
the duty of the people of all the States to acquiesce 
in and abide by the laws. 

Mr. SMIT I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi, as I understand that he was 

Union candidate, whether he means 
that there is any such thing as secession—the 
right of secession in any possible form ? 

Mr. NABERS. I will answer you at a conve- 
nient season, and now is the time. [Laughter. 
[Renew 
I mean the platform upon which I 


i came here—the one upon which I traveled. I con- 


li 


| tend it is nót a right to be found in the Constitu- 
| tion. 


Mr. SMITH. That is not an answer to my 
question. 

Mr. NABERS. I recollect again and again, 
quoting from Mr. Madison, that resistance was 
an extra and ultra constitutional right. I uni- 
formly denominated it, not the right of secession, 
but the right of revolution. 

Mr. SMITH. Now, give me two minutes. 

Mr. NABERS. Oh, come. (Laughter.] Well, 
I will, for I find that I will have to make a great 
many speeches. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad of the opportunity. 


1852.) 


I will in a few words explain my idea of the right | 
j: twelve months, 


of secession. 

Mr. NABERS. Bever 

Mr. SMITH. Iwil. 
pew through last summer, it was distinctly and 
reely admitted that the right of secession was 
neither a reserved nor a constitutional right, and 
my opponent sustained himself in this position by 
rending the letter of the distinguished gentleman 
who now presides in the other branch of this 
Congress, [Wira R. Kine.}] Admitting that 
the right of secession was neither a constitutional . 
Ror a reserved right, it was claimed as a natura! 
right. I answered that a State being an artificial 
thing could have no natural rights, and of course 
that proposition was conclusive. It was then 
claimed as the right of revolution. I said that 
the right of revolution was an absurdity, and did 
not exist. I say it here, air, that the right of 
revolution does not exist. The word right means 
the uncompassed, the unembarraesed liberty to 
do or not to do a particular thing. Right means 
the unem porii to act. 


brief. 
n the canvass which I 


under the law, as it exists, there is no right to re- ; 
bel. In order to illustrate my position, in which , 
I deny distinely the existence of any such thing 
as the right of revolution, I call the attention of 
the House to the assembling of our fathers, when 
they signed the Declaration of Independence. Was 
it nght to sign? Did they have the right to 
make it? It is admitted in history, that they en- 
tered the hall with halters around their necks. 
What sort of right is that? Do you remember 
when Charles carol, of Carmollion, s mah of 
great wealth, si the paper, the e in the 
leries whapered: There goes half million. 
>why? Because the signing involved the idea, 
that the Britiah Government would confiscate his 


Pritt, WABERS. I am satisfied with the expla- 

Ration. ala ter. 

Mr.SMITH. 1 hope this will not be considered 

as a quibble upon words, and I ask, had they any 

right to sign it, under the law of treason, as it ex- 

isis between the governor and the governed? 
Mr.CLEVELAND. That is higher law. 
Mr. SMITH. It was a duty, the glorious du- 


ty, of patriotism. And I say, that while a man |; 
in oppression might not have a right to act, it |. 
might be his duty to expose his neck. When `: 
the Declaration of Independence, ;. 
they did it as a great duty, and in a way which j: 


our fathers signed 
gre wey to the country, and immortality to: 
selves. ‘ 

Mr. NABERS. I presume that members apon , 
this floor understand the doctrines of the j 


ers. They were published eve 
take this occasion to say, that Í shall append my 


views in regard to the doctrine of secession briefly | 
to my reported apeech, and I will not take up my., 
time about it now. I wish to make a few remarks h 
to the contest in Mississippi and : 
Alabama, which, no doubt, was substantial y the . 
same. I do not know whether my colleaguefrom : 
the fourth Congressional district [Mr. Broww] is 
t or not; [ am certain the gentlemen from i 
issiesippi will agree in every statement I make jj 


more with r 


with to the contest in that State. I will 
take this occasion to observe, that it is a fact well 


known to every attentive and impartial reader of | 


the polities of Mississippi within the Jast eighteen 


months, that the test of acquiescence or resistance | 
t 


to the compromise bills was to be determined with- 


out r 
among Whigs and Democrats. The o 


of the compromise, be it remembered, i 
organize resistance to it under the title of South- 7 
ern-Rights men. Here allow me to compliment . 


my friend from Georgia, [Mr. J acksow,] whosits | 
near me, and I mean what I say. He is a mem- | 


ber of the Southern-Rights party, and in the, 


course of his speech, he never once used the term {i of 


ocrary. 

I will make a statement which cannot be con- 
troverted, although I have not the papers here, for 
when the canvass was over I threw down all the 
papers, not expecting to have any use for them 
that the party in Mississippi, to which I s 


: [Laughter.] No man will den 
where. Isay that on the 16th day of June, 1851, 


I say, then, `: 
at- + 


that there is no such thing as the right of revolu- ji 
tien, because revolution begin in rebellion, and |: 


partcu- jį: 
lar subject referred to by the gentleman from Ala- i 
bama, (Mr. Suir) as held by himself and oth- 

where, and I will - 


| your attention to that resolution that I spok 


to the distinctions heretofore known | 4 . 
which Í acted did the same thing. I take this oc- 


to | 


go by Democrats who never faltered. 
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opposed, ran before the people, in the space of , 
under three names. In November, ` 
1850, they organized under the title and name of i 
rty. They continued under ' 


the Southern-Rights 
that name up to the 16th day of June, 1851, when 
they assembled together to lay down their plat- 
form, Then they assumed the name of the Demo- 
cretic State-Rights party, but they did not say one 
singie word in the platform about the Democratic 
docwine. Not a word. They continued under 
that name until the first Monday in September, 
when that concern broke down. [Laughter.] Gen- 
eral Quitman retired from the canvass, and he 
was succeeded by Jefferson Davis, who came out 
under the tide of the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, but without any change of the Southern- 
Rights platform. I wish to know if that party 
were guided the whole time by principle, where 
was the propriety of changing names. But look 
here—I will prove to their own satisfaction that 
they sought Whig votes as zealously as I did. 


the Southern-Rights party laid down their 
form, and what was it? I will not go into a detail 
of it, for I have not time, but in one of these reso- 
lutions you will find the following idea, which is 


this: that it is a source of sincere congratulation | 
that the true friends of the Constitution and the | 
rights of the South, of whatever party name, are | 


now united upon a common platform, and can act 
together with cordiality and. sincerity. If that 
was the Democratic party, how did this resolution 
get in there? It was not intended to be a Demo- 
cratic party platform, and hence they put in that 
resolution, that men of whatever party name could 
act together with cordiality and sincerity. I will 
tell you how we stumped about that matter before 
the people. And to illustrate the beautiful con- 


sistency of that position, I will tell an anecdote, as | 
i ee n 4 T had not ; 
expected to deal much in yarns here, (laughter, ] but 
I dnd it. Now mark | 
tween myself and my opponents ` I € 4 
|; men, [pointing to the portrait of Washington.] I 


I find other gentlemen can tell them. 


that the 
the argument 
in Mississippi. The claim which they now make 


are tolerably current. 


. is, that they are the Democratic party of the State 
of esisin 
| tion there? No 


I ask you how came that resolu- 


it only upon the statement I now make, that they 
sought with as much zeal and energy to procure the 
votes of the W hig patty as I did. {Laughter.] Ido 
not deny that I did; J talked straight-right out be- 
fore the people, and that is the way to get votes. 
I never tried to cover up anything. But here is 
the anecdote [ was going to relate, to illustrate the 
ridiculous claim set upjon the part of particular gen- 


tlemen in the State of Mississippi, that they are j! 
I will say of my ': 
es here, that they are good Democrats '' 


[Langhter.} Iwill leave myself out: I recollect I {' 
; character of the Democratic party, perhaps, for 


the only Democrats of the State. 
coli 


was in Memphis some years ago, when a man, 
famous for his ability as an auctioneer, made a 
beautiful speech over some suspenders which he 
was offering for sale to his audience. I recollect 
the manner in which he closed struck me with pe- 
culiar force. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘* the great 


beauty of my suspenders consists in the fact, that |! 
while they are short enough for any boy, they are |! 


; long enough for any man.” {Laughter.] I invite || local party, held together—I shall ‘not say by 


e of. 

ask every candid man to look at it. If the plat- 
form was short enough for any Demoerat, | will 
ask any candid man if it was not long enough for 
any Whig? (Laughter.] Itisa plain matter of 
fact that no man will deny here or elsewhere. I 
teli you, I procured all the Whig votes I could 

et by telling them plainly and frankly the views 
Tenerianed The opponents of the party with 


casion to say, that most of the leading and distin- 


circuit judge was against me, the district attorney 
was against me, and many others were against me. 
But to close this matter, and give you the whole 
thing at one glance, the politicians of both parties 

Minissipp: were on the side of resistance, and 
the people were for the Union as it is. That is 
the truth of the matter. I invite any gentleman, 
who feels enough interest in it, to examine this 
matter minutely. I shall. go to Baltimore and 
knock for admission. 
way thie, 


, and understand them. 


' will allow me to quote General 
‘Tam not afraid to say this at home, because I say 


it, here or else- . 


' our fugitive slaves, faithfully carried out. 


man in the world can account for | 


many 
|: sout 


| guished W higs of my district were against me. The |! 


| understood everywhere. 
| the fate of our 


Ih been. inted ta |i 
r f Tea) | States, to which Thavealluded. If Georgia, Ala- 
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that'if the Democratic party assembled at Balti- 
more in convention, shall nominate a sound man, 
such as I could mention, I will sustain him. I 
will sustain any honest and frank man who may 
be nominated—who writes his principles in char- 
actera of living light, so that all the world can read 
I will never vote fora man 
who will do otherwise, so help me God, if you 
oote. [Laughter.] 


there always precisely what I please. I say that 
any party who will dodge an issue, is unworthy 
the support of any candid man, Why dodge, I 


say ? 

y do not attempt to dictate what shall be the 
Democratic plitform in June next, as laid down 
at Baltimore. Notatall. But I ask of the Dem- 
ocratic party not to lay down a platform which I 
cannot understand. If you want to incorporate 
secession, put it there, but put it clearly, and so 
that I can understand it. If you wish to ay down 
a platform by which you can blow hot and cold, 
and ring in Free-Soilers, Abolitionists, and birds 
of every feather, do it, but I am not in that mess. 
[Laughter.} If you wish to indorse the finality of - 
the compromise, do it. The only point Í make is, 
that the Democratic party should lay down a plat- 
form in a manner that is altogether unmistakable. 
If I were to have my way, I would add a couple 
of planks to that establishment, and, as it is possi- 
ble that at some future day my opinion may bea 
matter of some importance, | will give it. (Laugh- 
ter.) I would add a plank pledging the faith of 
the National Democratic party to use its entire in- 
fluence to have that provision in the Constitution 
of the United States, giving usa right to recapture 
hat 
ought to be done, in my honest opinion. Well, 
sir, there is another plank I would like toadd. In 
consequence of the significance of young A merica, 
and the thousand and one high-flown notions of 
the present day, I believe that the Democratic party 
of this nation should avow its solemn determination 
not to depart from the advice of that greatest of 


believe that should also be done. Those are the 
two planks I would add to the Democratic platform. 

Now, I have heard some gentlemen here say 
that they are against doing this. They claim to 
be men of progress, and yet refuse to add another 
plank to the platform. Thatis beautiful progress, 
is it not? They refuse, for fear of offending some 


| Abolitionists, to pee the faith of the Democratic 


party to the faithful enforcement of the fugitive 
slave law, which is the only thing that we of the 
South care much about. If the Democratic party 
claims yet to be a national party, it must have the 
same principles from Maine to California, and, 
allow me to say, that, in my humble judgment, 
the approaching contest will decide the fate and 


all time to come. The year 1852 is to decide 
whether the Democratic party is to remain a na- 
tional party, or whether it is to be cut up into as 
ragments as there are opinions north and 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. This year 
will determine whether we are to remain a national 
organization, or a mere expediency, sectional, 


what; but some gentlemen may remember a re- 
mark once made by Mr. Calhoun. I will not 
repeat it. {Laughter.] . . 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain the committee 
much longer upon the subject of Mississippi pol- 
itics; because, as I before intimated, I do not desire 
to obtrude upon this committee, or upon this 
Congress, matters that are peculiar to ourselves. - 


| E wish to say this, however, that there was a party 


in the State of Mississippi to which the gallant 
State of South Carolina looked for coöperation, 
and that party was not the Union party. Every 


| gentlemen herefrom South Carolina, will admit that 


they looked to the States-Rights party of Georgia, 


| Alabama, and Mississippi, for coGperation, and not 


nion party of those States. That was 
cana Pwt What might have been 
overnment had the States-Righta 
party triumphed in thase States, I leave you to 
conjecture. The very fact, however, that South 


| Carolina has stopped, is a significant commentary 


upon the result of the elections in the southern 
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bama, and Mississippi, had followed after South 1] mouth in this’ fashion, ‘‘ glor-i-o-u-s U-nion.”’ 
Carolina, no man doubts, I suppose, that an at- || Now I speak the word right straight through. I 


tempt would have been made to dissolve this Union. 
That was the policy of leading gentlemen in Mis- 
sissippi. And here I am going to demonstrate the ` 
fact that there was a secession party in Missisippi. 
What does it take to constitute a party? Is it 
numbers, or isit principles? Everybody will say | 
it ia principles that determine the character of a ' 
party. Well, T have heard many men in Mississippi | 
say, that they were for secession per se. Suppose 
there were only ‘thirty, forty, fifty, one hundred, 
or a thousand, still it would bea party. And here 
is another fact, that whilst a number of distin- 
guished men in the State of Mississippi, were in 
favor of secession, | will venture to assert that | 
not one third of those who voted for them, were } 
in favor of secession. The people followed them, 
not because they were in favor of secession, but 
because they had been in the habit of following 
them, and because they claimed falsely to be the 

old rank’and file leaders of the Democratic party. 

This is a simple statement of some of the lead- 

ing facts that were before the people of the State 

of Mississippi during the canvass of 1851. Well, 

we defeated the State-Rights party on all occa- | 
sions, and I am satisfied. The truth is, I have | 
been in perfect good humor all the time. [Laugh- 
ter.] Few can beat me at-that. Well, our oppo- 
nents in Mississippi seem now to be willing to | 


0 her “with all thy faults, I 
'; ter.) So Tsay now with regard to the Govern- 
i ment founded by my fathers: I do not believe it ' 


'| do not pretend to say that this glorious Union has | 
: no faults, 


I have never denied that a series of 
blunders have been committed in the administra- 


| 


i 


| 
| 


{i 


I could admit that my wife had a fault—which I — 
do not admit—I make no such admission; if she ° 


faults, I would say to 


had one, or two, or man 
ve thee still.” [Laugh- 


i 


is a perfect Government, or one without faults and 


blemishes; but I do claim that we have better ! 


secured the ends of justice, peace, prosperity, and 


| happiness, under our own form of Government, 


than they have been secured under any other form 
of government beneath the sun. 
am thousands of miles from my family, I feel to- 
day that they are just as secnre, although this 
vast distance intervenes between us, as if I was 
‘there to protect them. Why? Because ‘the am- 


| ple folds of the flag of this Government waves 


acquiesce in the compromise measures of 1850. f 


That was all I asked them to do. 
anybody to indorse the compromise. 1 never did | 
that myself. It was not a question of approval. | 
I never made that issue with my opponent. The | 
issue simply was, resistance on the one hand, or || 
acquiescence on the other. They now say they 
aequiesce, and J am satisfied. That is all 1 ever 
asked them to do., True, the State-Rights party |j 
of Mississippi are a good deal like an old gentle- 
man who once thought he was going to die, and |: 
sent for his neighbor Smith, with whom he had |: 
had a quarrel. “Well, they talked it all over and: 
settled their difficulty, and then Smith bade the old `| 
gentleman good bye, and was leaving the room, | 
when the old man sat up in'bed and said, ‘Look || 
here, neighbor; mind you, if I live, I take it all |: 
back. Ishall hate you like I always have hated 


Dioh . $ 7 | 
of the State Rigħts men have this feeling towards | edging a correlative right in the remainder to decide whether 


'' that dissolution can be permitted consistently with the gen- 


the Union men. They simply claim the privilege | 
of hating us. Well, if it affords them any satis- | 
faction, I do not object. But how they could hate ` 
me, has always been a mystery to me. {Laugh- 
ter.] I expect to die without a proper elucidation 
of that most mysterious circumstance. {Laugh- 
ter. i 
Mr. Chairman, I have made these few obser- | 


vations about things in general not for the pur- | 


pose of ‘putting myself right before my constit- | 
uents, because I have never been wrong before | 
them, but simply to vindicate from what I con- 
ceived to be a very unjust assault, the men who 
have been codperating with me in Mississippi and 
other Southern States. I profess to have been 
governed in the whole contest and to be governed 
now, by principle, and by my honest convictions 
oftruth. That satisfies me; and it isa matter ef 
no great consequence whether other gentlemen are | 
exactly watisfied or not. I have endeavored on |: 
all occasions, to throw around myself that brazen | 
bulwark—conscious innocence; and nothing but 

the peculiar emergency that has been pressed upon ` 
the people of D would ever bavo induced | 
me to become a candidate for a seat upon this floor. 

It was inconvenient for me to leave home, and 1 | 
regretted it; and—perhaps this remark may be 


[ never asked |; 


over them. It is because the combined power of 
twenty-three millions of freemen are pledged to 
protect that which is dear to my heart; and the 


:, saddest day, in my judgment, that has ever 


dawned on this country, will be that on which our 
resent form of Government shall be destroyed. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

I was to add a few words to define my views of 
secession. 1 adopt the language of General Jack- 
son, in his nullification message of January 16, 
1816: 


* The right of the people of a single State to absolve them- !' 


i 


selves at will, and without the consent of the other States, i 
from their most solemn obligations, and hazard the liberties ; 


and. happiness of the millions composing this Union, cannot 
be acknowledged. Such anthority is believed to be utterly 


1; repugnant both to the principles upon which the General 


Government is constituted, aad to: the objects which it was 
expressly formied to. attain.” 


Again: 

“It is net the right of the State, but of the individual, and 
of all the. individuals in the State. Itis the right of man- 
kind generally to secure, by all the means in their power, 
the blessings of liberty and happiness ; but when, for those 


) y i purposes, any body of men have votuntarily associated | 
you.” (Laughter.] Now, I think a great many ‘: 


heard by my political opponents at home and may | 
be of service to them—I am not exceedingly anx- :' 
ious to continue to bea member on this floor, though 
I find myself surrounded by an exceedingly inter- | 
esting body of men. [Laughter.] But There no |} 
particular anxiety to continue a member upon this i 
floor; and if what few opponents I have left desire || 
to get rid of me, the best way to do it is for them all | 
to come down and say Iam a clever man. [Laugh- 
r] But I can never retire, when I am under fire. ` 
And here let me ‘say, that you can very easily `! 
tell the difference between a Union man and one 
who isa good deal disaffected against the Union. 
The good Union man says "t Union, right straight ‘i 
out; ‘but’ the other man is very apt to twist his 'j 


i slaves between the States, 


themselves under a partieular form of government, no por- 


tion of them.can dissolve the association without acknowl- : 


eral happiness.” 


The following preamble and resolutions I had 
intended to offer, as expressive of my understand- 


ii ing of the compromise: 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States, in the year 
1850, passed ‘An act for the admission of Califomia into 
the Union ; an aet to establish a territorial government for 
Utah ; an act to amend and supplementary to the act enti- 
tled, ‘ An act respecting fugitives from justice, and persons 
escaping from the service of their masters,’ approved Febru- 
ary 12, 1793; an act to suppress the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict of Colunibia; and an act proposing to the State of Texas 
the establishment of- her northern and western boundaries, 
the relinquishment by said State of all territory claimed by 
her exterior to said boundaries, and of all her claims upon 
the United States, and to establish a territorial governinent 
for New Mexico:” And whereas the people of the United 
States have expressed a determination to abide by these 
several acts as a final settlement of the questions to which 
they refer: And whereas the future tranquility of the coun 
try can only be maintained by the mutual good taith of the 


|: various sections thereof: Now, therefore, to prevent. inis- 


construction, and a consequent renewal of. strite— 


1. Resolved, That in accepting the acts above recited as | 
questions to which they refer, it | 


a final settlement of the 

is distinctiy understood that Congress is to take no further 

mops with the subject of slavery in the District of Colum- 
ia. 

2. That Congress is to take no steps, 
either to establish or prohibit slavery 
New Mexico or Utah; nor shal! the Legislatures of said 
Territories have power to establish or abolish slavery. 


directly or indirectly, 


_ 3. That Congress is not to refuse the admission of a State | 
:: Into the Union, because the cons 


nize African slavery. 


in the Territories of . 


titution thereof may recog- ' 


4. The State of Texas is understood still to have the right 


| of erecting within her present territory tour other States be- 


sides the said State of "Texas; which States shall-be admit- 


ted into the Union either with or without slavery, as their — lection of those: scenes 


constitutions may prescribe at the time of admission. 

5. That Congress is not to interfere with the trade in 
and is to see that the fugitive 
slave law be faithfully executed. 

Let all sections of the Union stand firmly by 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, 


i and clouds-will soon disappear, and our Govern- 


ment will-not end till time shall be no more. 


: tion of this Government; but I have said of the |; 
' Union what I would say of my own wife—for 1: 
! have a wife, and a very fine-looking one, too. If., 


: tion. 
|; pretension to extraordinary intellect; I claim onl 
And although I | 


THE UNION AND STATE-RIGHTS PARTIES OP 
GEORGIA. 


| SPEECH OF HON. J. W. JACKSON, 


| 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union on the bill “to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations $e the service of the fiscal year ending the 
30th June, 1852,” — 

Mr. JACKSON said: Mr Chairman, I have for- 
borne from addressing the committee upon any 
occasion during the present session, because l have 
little belief that it is possible for me to throw light 
upon any questions within the sphere of legisla- 
I profess not to be an orator; I make no 


to possess the power of judging for myself upon 
all public measures, and the honesty to give my 
vote as my conscience directs. I have forborne 


: from answering the speech which was delivered 


some few days ago by my colleague from the fifth 


i eongressiona! district of Georgia, [Mr. Cuasran,]} 


| atives ‘Ihave the honor to be. 


because, with all respect for him—with the kindest 
feelings toward him—I have been afraid of myself. 
I have been apprehensive that I would use lan- 
guage which I would sincerely regret. It was be- 
cause I feel aoe to be on terms of the kindest 
intercourse with him, and because in speaking of 


' a portion of the people of Georgia, I am apprehen- 


sive that I might, if'] followed the example of my 
colleague, speak in terms of intemperance. True, 
I endeavored to catch the Chairman’s eye imme- 
diately after he had concluded. It was not m 

fortune to obtain the floor, and E-thank God that 
it-was not. But it becomes my duty now, when 
another respected colleague, representing the sixth 
congressional district, [Mr. Hittyer,} has ad- 
dressed the committee, and ina temper which I 


j am-glad to say is much more moderate, it becomes 


my duty to stand up here and defend my own 
course—and to defend the course of the Southern- 
Rights party of Georgia, one of whose represent- 
I am-sent here by 


‘that portion of the people of Georgia who have 


been denounced upon this floor as -disunionists. 
If that people who have sent me here be disunion- 
ists, the inference is irresistible, that I, also, have 
forgotten my duty to my country, and ama dis- 
unionist. If there be any man upon this floor 
who has drawn that inference, | feel it to be my 
duty, from a regard to myself, from a regard to 
my posterity, and from my respect for my coun- 
trymen and this House, to disavow the fact, and to 
say here, as I do, before my country and my God, 


. that never, with all the causes which in my judg- 


ment the Southern people have for dissatisfaction, 


: ina long course of twenty years’ legislation, have 


I felt the first desire to see the Union of this coun- 
try dissolved. It is inferred from'my course here 
during the first session of the Thirty-first Con- 


‘gress, from the fact of my having voted against 


sundry measures of what is now known by the 
name of the ‘* compromise,” that I was disaffected 
towards my country. My course was this, sir: 
I voted against the Texas boundary bill; I voted 
against the bill abolishing the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia; and I voted against the bill 
for the admission of California. I voted for the 
bill organizing the territorial government of Utah; 
I voted for the New Mexican territorial bill, when 
it was proposed by the present Speaker, [Mr. 
Boyp,] then the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, as an amendment to the Texan bound- 
ary bill, and was incorporated in it; and I voted 
for’ the fugitive slave bill. I voted for three of the 
measures which constituted the compromise, and 
I voted against the other three. 

H is not necessary here, Mr. Chairman, to go 


‘into the examination of why my votes were so 


I have no disposition to recall the recol- 


given. 
I have no disposition 


‘again to agitate the slavery question; I have no 


wish to state the arguments for or against; but 
suffice it to say, at least it must be sufficient so far 
as I am concerned, that the votes I rendered were 
honestly rendered, as I believed, under the obliga- 
tion which I owed here as the representative of 
my people. JF shall stand to the correctness of 


:. those votes'ag long as my: Creator allows me life. 


1852.] 
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I voted in common with a large portion of the 
representatives of the people of the United States | 
eee theee questions. They were greatly di- 
vided. 

k is said, Mr. Chairman, that I abandoned 
Democrauc principles and Democratic measures 
by voung as i did. I utterly and entirely deny it. 
if it be a Democratic principle, as 1 understand it 
is, that territorial governments, when they pro- 
pose to come into the United States, have a nght 
to lay down their constitution, adopting or reject- 
ing slavery as they please, I voted for that prin- 
ciple by voting for the bill organizing the Territory 
ot Utah, and for the amendment organizing the 
territorial government of New Mexico. If it be . 
said that | voted against the Democratic principle 
because | voted against the admission of Califor- 
nia, I reply, that as I understand the Democratic 
principle and practice, it has reference to organ- 
ized territorial governments. When organized 


territorial governments have existed, and when .. 
they are matured for coming into the Union, then ;. 


it is competent for them, agreeably to the practice | 
of the Government, to lay down their constitutions |: 
as they shall please; and there is no other basis ; 
upon which they can be rejected, but under the : 
Constitution, where they shal! be found not to be 
republican in their institutions. I abnegate and 
reject the idea, that any set of people have the right 
to take possession of the territory of the Union— 
of the unorganized and unsettled territory of the 
Union—place themselves upon it, not owning an 
acre of the public territory, organize themselves, 
and ciaim, without the authority of this Govern- 
ment, to make a State constitution, elect Senators - 
and Representatives to come here, and demand 
from the representatives of the people, that they 
shall be admitted as a State. If I voted against a 
Democratic measure, 1 voted upon that subject in 
common with many other Democrats, both of 
the Senate and the House. So also in relation 
to the Texas boundary bill. If you will look to 
the Senate of the United States, you will find that 
when the question was put upon the third readin 
of that bill, that a majority of the Democrats vot 
inst it. And it was only upon the question of 
e passage of the bill, that t 
majurty of the Democrats of the Senate who were : 
in favor of i {t is notorious, thai the Demo- | 
cratic this country were divided upon | 
nearly Ror the measures which were ae © 
will not go further in the discussion of that ques- |, 
tion.. Let it pass. I have simply made theve re- | 
marks for the purpose of defending myself against 
the implication which may arise from the argu- 
ments of my colleague, [Mr. Cuastian,} that in 
opposing some of the measures of the compromise 
I had abandoned Democratic convictions, and op- 
Democratic measures. Permit me to say 
this—and I ask it in all deference te gentlemen : 
upon this foor—if | opposed Democratic measures, 
1 ask whether the honorable Senators from Vir- : 


inia [Messrs. Hunter and Mason} abandoned ;' 


mocratic principles and. were opposed to Dem- : 
ocratic measures when they voted against the ad- 
mission of California, against the Texas boundary 
bill, and against the bill for the abolition of the 
alave-trade in the District of Columbia? I ask 
whether the seven representatives from that State 
abandoned Democratic measures and opposed 
Democratic principles when they also voted against 
the same measures? I.wish to know whether the | 


republican peopleof Virginia, who have recently, | 


if I understand it, elected a Governer, a Lieuten- 


ant Governor, and Attorney General, all of them ;: 


opposed te the compromise, have abandoned Dem- ' 
oeratic measures and Democratic principles? I- 
wish to know whether a large portion of the people . 
of North Carolina are themselves no longer Dem- | 
ocrats, for they returned to this floor three gentle- 
men who voted exactly as I did? I wish to know . 
whether the Southern-Righte people of Alabama, ` 
who returned one gentleman who voted as I did, : 
to this Hall, are no longer Democrats? I desire 
. to know whether. the people of the Mobile district, , 
now represented in the person of a gentleman upon . 
this floor who entertains the same sentiments with : 
me, are no longer members of the - Democratic 
party, or Democrats in principle? 
The people who sent me here are charged with . 
pate disunioniste— aia 
r. HILLYER. I wouldask my-colleague to 


is 
xt 


il 


re-arose a small ;; 


:; these measures’ would be to deprive them of all 
. the territory acquired by the common blood, 
by the common treasury, by the common patri- 


: forty-second. 


` been dishonored an 


:: the Wilmot proviso. 
- wished to put it upon us, and they forbore from 


and State-Rights Parties of Georgia—Mr. Jackson. 


Ho. or Reps. 


point with the gentleman. I make no point upon | 
the Southern-Rights party of Georgia, for I hold ' 
in my hand an extract from the proceedings of a 
rtion of the Southern-Rights party assembled 
in Milledegville in November last, in which they 
expressly declare that their Democracy or the re- :, 
organization of the Democratic ty, shall be |! 
made to depend upon the action of the Baltimore |' 
Convention ratifymg and affirming the principles 
of the compromise. The point which | make is 
upon the Democratic party. [I do not go back to 
the action of the last Congress. I speak of the 
future. I say that the principle of the Democratic 
party, founded upon our Constitution and on the .. 
compromises of the Con-titution, require that the 
Democratic party shall rally around a great national 
question which has arisen, for the purpose of giv- 


' ing peace to our whole country. And upon this 


point I stand identical with my colleague from 
Georgia, and identical with his party in Georgia, : 
as expressed here in the extract from the proceed- i! 
ings of the meeting of a portion of that party at į; 
Milledgeville. Let me repeat: My position is, 'i 
that the principles of the Democratic party, acting |! 
in the future, require that they shall, in view of |: 
the compromises of our Constitution and our po- 
litical system, carry out the great national ques- 
tions which are to give peace to our whole country. |: 
Mr. JACKSON. Nothing I have said was ` 
calculated (certainly it was not intended) to bring 
out my colleague in the explanation he has just : 
made. With the most perfect respect for him, 
I say, I was not thinking of his argument at 
the time he interrupted me. I was defending my | 
course, and proposed to defend the course of that ` 
party which was known as the Southern-Rights 
party of Georgia. It has been said it was a dis- 
union party. The argument made by my col- : 
league from the fifth congressional district, and of 
my colleague from the sixth is, that there were cer- ' 
tain presses of that State, and in the year 1850, | 
before the sitting of the Georgia Convention, who 
declared themselves in favor of secession and dis- 
union. I ama fair man, and I trust I am never |: 
disposed to misrepresent and deny what is true. 
I state that I believe it is true, that there were cer- 
tain presses in Georgia which, anterior to the ses- ‘i 
sion of the Georgia Convention, were in favor of 
secession. Our whole country was agitated, and 
divided, and the measures of compromise cast 
throughout this whole country alternate hope and 
d ir. Those who were the most sanguine, 
thought they were calculated to restore peace and | 
uiet to the ceuntry. Those less sanguine, be- | 
heved that they were not so calculated. Many , 
eminent and worthy gentlemen of the South be- 
lieved that the compromise measures would prove , 
an effectual panacea for restoring peace and har- 
mony. Others believed, that instead of being an | 
effectual panacea, in stilling the troubled waters, || 
the effect would be still to continue the agitation. 
There were also a large portion of the Southern || 
people who thought as I did, that the effect of | 


otism, of this immense Confederacy. I believe : 
the Southern people have lost all of California, 
from the thirty-second degree of latitude up to the 
I believe that never again will the 
Southern States of this Union be strengthened in || 
that connection. I believe that to be the effect of the || 
Utah and New Mexico bill, although I voted for :| 
them willingly, and felt it to be my duty to do so, i 
becayse they entertained no inhibition of slavery, |; 


and because their general principles. are correct. |; 
I believe that the effect of these bills, in connec- |: 
tion with what has been called the Mexican law <; 
upon that subject, is this, that slavery will never 
go there, and the Southern country will be de- ij 
prived of the whole of it. If there is any portion | 
of the Southern Lal ed who now say that we have 

degraded by the compromise || 
measures, I do not agree with them, because I 
believe that a majority of the members who were 
upon this floor from the North desired at the time 
of the adoption of the compromise, to withhold 
I do not believe they then 


doing so; but I must, at the same time, say, that | 
they. believed in this Mexican law, and they eould 


_ico and Utah 


' with 


. man all my life. 


l! with the Democratic party. 


|| lieved the Northern Whig party to be. 


t š : = 2 1 seus - è 
'. permit me to explain one moment. I make no |! not reasonably anticipate that the withholding of 


the proviso would enable usto go there, We were 
not insulted—we were not degraded by the impo- 
sition of the proviso. Those who had power 
withheld it. I look to the effect of the New Mex- 
rovisions, in connection with the 
universal belief among Northern statesmen, that 
the Mexican law still prevails. The Southern 
people believed that the effect of these two terri- 
torial bills would be to take the whole of the ter- 
ritory from the South. Is it astonishing, is it 
surprising, that the people who believed them- 
selves deprived of the whole of this common 
Properly should be excited to the highest degree? 

believe there is no people within the limite 


' of the United States, in the Northwest, or the 


East, in the South or in the Southwest, or any 
portion of our country, in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi orupon the Atlantic, who, if they believed 
they were divested, by force or stratagem, of a 
portion of their common property, would not feel 
strongly excited towards the Government. When 
the question arose, whether, under the circum- 
stances, the people of Georgia would abide by the 
compromise, or would secede from the Union, or 
adopt some other remedy, a very different question 
arose. My own position was tòis: That I was 
not prepared to dissolve the Union of my country. 
I returned, after those measures had been passed, 
to my home, but I had informed my cclleagues 
previously upon this floor, that I would make no 

uestion of union or disunion. When arrived in 

eorgia, I received x jetier from citizens of South 
Carolina, inviting me to a festival given in honor 
of my friend from South Carolina (Mr. Coicocx] 
and the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
{Mr. BarnweE t,] inviting me, as a Southern man, 
to go to their meeting, or, if I could not go, to ad- 
vise them as to the course South Carolina should 
pursue. This was in October, 1850. My answer 
to them was, do not secede; consult your sisters 
of the slaveholding States—not one, two, or three, 
but all theslaveholding States, They will consult 

i ies wisely. Do not act rashly. Secession 
will do you more injury than good. I saw ne 
goog to come from it to her, and I saw boundless 


‘ Injuries that would result. Sir, time passed on, and 


the Georgia Convention met, and sat, and it pre- 
scribed her platform. I had, as my colleague from 
the fifth Congressional district.has said, been one 


' of the old State-Rights party of Georgia—a part 


which I loved, a party to which I was as mue 

devoted as any lover ever was to the maiden who 
first won his affections. I, as one of the old State- 
Rights party of Georgia, said, my State has de- 
cided, and it is my duty, and that of every other 
son of hers, to obey her. Well, sir, in the course 
of time, the people of the first Congressional dis- 


|, trict of Georgia did me the kindness to express in 


various ways approbation of my conduct, and 
they called me again to serve them, The imme- 
diate eall to which I responded was from the peo- 
pe of Bullock county, who ‘had always been 

nion men, who had been firmly attached to that 
pany to which my friend and colleague says he 

ad been so long attached—the old Union party of 
Georgia of 1833 and 1834. These people, calling 
themselves Union Southern-Rights men, addressed 
me a letter, and called me out. My reply to them 
was: Gentlemen, I, too, am a Union Southern- 


, Rights man. Gentlemen of the Democratic party 


—I speak now to the gentlemen of that party, for 
I understand from the tenor of the speech of m 
colleague this morning that it may not be consid- 
ered that I am a Democrat upon this floor—I said 
to the people of Bullock county, in my letter of 
acceptance, in substance: “I am a Union man ac- 
cording to a strict construction of my country’s: 
Constitution. I have been a Southern-Rights 
1 am also a Democrat, and | will 
ermit no Constitutional-Union man or Southern-' 
ights man to cut me off from my connection ` 
Agsoon as I return 
if 1 am elected again to the His of Congress, Í 
shall place myself instantly in the ranks of the 
Democratic party.” I spoke of my confidence’ 
in the Democratic party of the Southern States,” 
and declared, there were many high-minded North- 
ern Democratic statesmen in whom I had confi- '' 
dence. . I said the Northern Democratic party was’: 
much sounder on the subject of slavery than I be- 
If, after ` 
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this declaration, you consider that I am unworthy | 
of a place among you as a Democrat, then exclude | 
me, and exclude my people; for the Democratic ' 
people of my district, with my Democratic attach- ` 
ments everywhere declared, with a full knowledge 

of the sentiments that I avowed in my letter of 

acceptance, returned me, and returned me with an 

increased majority. 

Mr. Chairman, in what have I been a disunion- 
ist? My friend from the fifth Congressional dis- 
trict has charged the Southern-Rights people of 
Geo 
has talked of the Billingsgate of their newspapers, 
and traveling ministers. I know nothing of the : 
traveling ministers, for I confined myself entirely | 
to my own district, where none came, ifthere were 
any; but as to abuse, we know that in all such | 
contests there is abuse enough on both sides. : 
Granting that the Union constitutional party were | 
abused 


Rights people, and their candidate, Governor Mc- 
Donald; there was abuse for abuse. In relation 
to myself; it does so happen that, upon the Texas 
boundary bill, I voted with the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Gippines,] who has addressed the 
committee to-day; and whilst the names of the 
gentlemen from Virginia, North Carolina, Ala- 

ama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, who 
voted with me, were suppressed 
placed alongside of the name o 
from Ohio, in the largest capitals, 
Union papers of my State, 
showing that I sympathized w 
and with the senuments of 
Ohio. Let that show, 


» My name was 
f the gentleman 
1n several of the 


ith the A bolitionists, 
the gentleman from 
as an example, to what 


extent abuse was Spei upon the Southern-Rights || 


party of Georgia. 
course of my duty, 
roper, in the Dem 
ay upon the table a 
promise measures, 


nd recently, because in the 
as I conceived it, I thought 
ocratic caucus here, to vote to 
resolution indorsing the com- 
for this reason, also, has abuse 
en heaped upon me by some of the constitutional 
Union apere of Georgia. I have not been directi 
charged by them with being adisunionist, althou 
one of them has called me, I am told, the head 
*¢ fire-eater’’ of my district. I have not been di- 
rectly charged with being an Abolitionist. I have 
not been directly charged with being disposed to 
destroy the country, and be a traitor tothe South- 
ern cause; but my name has been published in 
connection with the names of Messrs, Rayrovn, 
Preston Kine, and other gentlemen who agree 
with them, whilst many other names are sup- 
pressed; and I am made to affiliate with those men 
with whom ev 
have no special intercourse, and not the least sym- 


pathy. I voted in the Democratic caucus to la that |! 


resolution upon the table, because I believe 
the question, whether 
should be indorsed, or 
qed in, was a qu 
ongress to decide, 


that 
the compromise measures 
simply declared to be ac- 
estion not for members of 
either in this House or in cau- 
cus, but that the question should be determined b 
the party when the Convention assem bled; and I 
therefore determined, by my vote, to give it that 
direction. 

Now, I will meet my colleague from the sixth 
Congressional District of Georgia. He says he 
desires that these measures shall be declared final. 
J, sir, meet him thoroughly on that point. Asa 
friend to the country—as a friend to the whole 
country—-as a man whose mind has never con- 
sented or looked towards disunionism, I ask the 
Democratic party, when they assemble in con- 
vention at Baltimore, to declare the finality of that 
compromise. I ask it because I believe it is due 
to the Southern people, that, having lost, in my 
judgment, all the territory west of the Rio Grande, 
and much of Texas besides, the people of the 
North should enforce the Constitution which the 
are sworn to obey. Can there be a more reason- 
able request, than that you should carry out the 
requirements of t§@}Constitution of the country 
in relation to fugitive slaves? Do you, gentle- 
men of the Democratic party, recognize a higher 
law than the Constitution of the country, in rela- 
tion to worldly and Political affaira? “Are you 
higher-law men, or are you American citizens? 
Are you higher-law men, or are you American 
statesmen, bound to look, in all that you do, to 


the preservation of the rights of all the people? | 


rgia with abuse of the grossest character, and . 


„granting that Governor Cobb was abused— | 
there was full measure of abuse of the Southern- : 


for the purpose of | 


erybody here in this Hall knows I | 


' Task of you, gentlemen, when you assemble at 
| Baltimore, if any of you shall be there, to carry 
these sentiments with you; and I ask you to do 
that which every Southern man hasa right to ask, 
viz: to put it in your platform that the compro- | 
mise—strongly opposed as it was, in my judg- | 
ment, to the Southern right to the territory west | 
of the Rio Grande—yes, that the fugitive slave 
law—all that remains to the Southern people— 
shall be honestly carried out. 
Sir, it is said that the Southern-Rights party of 
Georgia were a disunion party, because they 
, Placed ex-Governor McDonald as a candidate be- 
: fore the people for Governor of the State. It is | 
true that Mr. McDonald presided at the Nashville | 
Convention. He went there in obedience to the 
behest of his State. He did not volunteer to go 
there. He was called either from professional 
life or from his private home, by proceedings of 
the Legislature of Georgia, of 6th of Februar 
1850, which I will read, and to which I ask t 
| attention of the committee: 
|| RESOLUTIONS to send Delegates to the Nashville 
i Convention. 
© The Joint Committee on the state of the Republic, to 
which were referred certain resolutions of the members of 


the Legistature of the State of South Carolina, and other 
resolutions introduced in the House of Representatives of 


this Genera! Assembly, relative to a proposed convention |: 


ef the people of the slaveholding States, recommend the 

adoption of the following resolutions: 
| _ Resolved, Ist. That this General Assembly regard most ; 
1 favorably the recommendation emanating from the people 
|, of Mississippi, that the people of the slaveholding States 
i meet in convention. at Nashville, on the first Monday in 
| June next, as eminently conducive to harmonious aud effi- 
| cient action among them in defense of the institution of 
| slavery, and all the rights incident thereto, guaranteed by 
, the letter and by the spirit of the Constitution. 
Resolved, 2d. That both branches of the General Assem- 
i bly will meet in the Representative Hail, on Thursday next, 

at 11 o’clock, for the purpose of sending four delegates trom 
: the State at large to the Nashville Convention. 

Resolved, 3d. That we recommend to the people of this 
| State to send two delegates froin each of their Congressional 
; Districts of this State to said Nashville Convention, to be 
|, elected on the first Tuesday in Apri! next, by the people of 

said districts; and that his Excellency the Governor, by his 
proclamation to the people of this State, make known the 
day of election herein designated, to be held as elections are 
: for members of the Legislature, and that the returns of the 
election so held by the people, shall be made to the Gover- 
' nor, as elections for members of Congress by the people are ; 
and upon the returns so nade, his Excellency the Governor 
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i shall, by his proclamation, make known the persons so | 
elected ; and in the event any of the delegates so elected i 


i. shall refuse to acce 


i 


ernor shall be, and he is hereby, requested to fill such va- 
i, Cancy, by appointment from whichever party the vacancy 
shall happen. 
| _ Resolved, 4th. That in the election of delegates to the 
i: Convention, we would recommend that the same be done 
by the election of an equal number from each political party 
į in the several counties in this State 
| Resolved, 5th. That his Excellency the Governor be | 
| requested to forward a copy of these resolutions to the 
executive of each slaveholding State, to be laid before the 
Legislature of each State. 
AS8SENTED TO, February 6, 1850. 


In passing back, I find on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, 1850, the Legislature of the State of Georgia 
passed this resolution: 


Resolution relative to Delegates to Nashville Convention. 
Resolved, §c., That his Exeellency the Governor be, and 


he is hereby, requested to inform the honorable M. Hall 
McAllister, Charles J. McDonald, Charles Dougherty, and 
William Law, of their election as delegates to the Southern 
Convention, to be held at Nashville, in June nest, and re- 
quest their acceptance ; and that, in case they, or either of 
them, shall refuse to accept the appointment by the first of 
| May next, it shall then be the duty of the Governor to ap- 


| point some suitable person in the place of such delegate so 


į refusing to accept, from the party in which the vacancy oc- 
| curs; and in case of a vacancy from any other cause, the 
|: Governor is hereby authorized to fill such vacancy. ` 

| Assenvep To, February 23, 1850. 

Now, sir, McDonald did not go to the Nash- 
ville Convention as a volnnteer. He was called 
| upon by the State of Georgia to go there. He 
j was called upon by a Legislature, composed of | 
| both Whigs and Democrats—himselfa Democrat. 
| The resolutions were passed almost unanimously. 
į I do not recollect now the name of a single dis- 
senting voice. There may have been a few who 
| Yoted against them. J will not be positive there 
were; but he was called b 
responding, as Georgia did to the call of Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina. Governor McDonald, 
; as a faithful servant, obeyed the call, and went to 
Nashville, and when he arrived there was made a 
Vice President of the Convention, and an honor- 


| 


f 


pt the appointment by the 15th of May, | 
or if any vacancy shall in any manner occur, then the Gov- |. 


i| hisa 
i, that 


y his State Legislature, į! 


ablegentleman from Mississippi (Judge Sharkey) 


Ho. or Reps, 


was made President. But that convention did 
nothing then which may justly be called objec- 
tionable. It did nothing more than to express a 
wish—perhaps it may be construed into a de- 
: mand—that the Missouri compromise line should 
be carried to the Pacific ocean. They asked that; 
and was it more than a large portion of the coun- 
try were willing to give to them? They asked 
for precisely the same proposition which was af. 
` terwards introduced into the Senate of the United 
' States by the Senator from Tennessee, (Mr. Tur- 
| ney,) and for which I think every Southern Dem- 
: ocrat voted. Yet will any gentleman rise here, and 
| aay that they were not Democrats? Turney’s 
| Proposition was voted for by honorable Senators, 
; among whom were Messrs. Foote, Downs, Clem- 
| ens, and Houston. Yet I never doubted myself 
| that they belonged to the Democratic party. But, 
| 
i 
| 


surely, if the advocacy of the Missouri compro- 
i mise line be an abandonment of Democratic prin- 
of any other principles, 
, then those gentlemen a voted for that measure 
' in the Senate of the United States come in equal! 
for an abandonment of Democratic principles, wit 
i the Southern-Rights party who demanded. that 
line. 
| But, sir, the Nashville Convention adjourned. 
It adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 
The President resigned. In conformity with his 
i duty, his commission from Georgia not having 
: been in any way revoked, McDonald returned to 
Nashville, where it devolved upon him to preside 
over that body. At the opening of the convention 
he delivered an address, which I do not hesitate to 
say is consistent, not only with the rights of the 
Southern country, and with the feelings of a South- 
ern citizen, but it is also consistent with those of 
a citizen devoted to the Union of his country; and 
Tam willing, perfectly willing, if I can have the 
opportunity, to argue that question with my friend 
and colleague, (Mr. Hizuven.} If he will take up 
that opening speech at the Nashville Convention, | 
and show that it is wanting in patriotism, I will 
follow him, with the permission of the committee, 
and show not only that itis cbnsistent with South- 
ern feeling and Southern devotion to Southern in- 
stitutions, but, at the same time, with a proper 
love for the Union and the country. But, sir, 
j they did adopt one measure in that convention, to 
which I should never have given my assent. I 
had nothing whatever to do with getting the con- 
vention up. I did not contribute to its call by 
word or deed. But, as I said, it adopted one reso- 
lution which I never could have approved; and if 
it had come home to me that McDonald had ap- 
; proved of it, I should not have voted for him. Tı 
adopted a resolution that the people of the South- 
ern States shonld hold a Southern Congress, and 
| that the deputies there assembled should have full 
power to determine the course of the Southern 
propie: I look opon that resolution as not being 
emocratie or safe in its character. I considered 
that when great interests to the country are at 
stake—when the great interests of the States are at 
stake, the determination of a Congress or conven- 
tion, whatever the name, should be referred back 
to the people of each of the States, the Congress 
or convention represented. i l 
But, I ask, what evidence 1s there that McDon- 
ald approved of that resolution? He was the pre- 
siding officer-of that body. You, Mr. Chairman, 
are the presiding officer of this body, and I desire 
| to know if, on that account, you approve of every- ` 
thing that is done in this body? and whether, be~ 
cause you make a report upon the rising of the com- 


| mittee, you thereby approve of everything which - 


you report, or whether you simply make a report 
of the facts, without any reference to your own 
| opinions? I ask the same thing in relation to the 
Speaker of this House, when he signs a bill which 
| has been passed by the Congress of the United 
States. -¥ wish to know whether he intends to give 
roval personally to everything contained in 
H? Sir, Governor McDonald did preside in 
i that convention, and signed its proceedings, as it 
was his duty to sign them, stating the facta which 
i occurred. Time passed on. McDonald came 
: back to Georgia, and the people of Georgia held 
' their convention. That people determined to abide 
i the mensares which had been adopted by Con- 
| gress, declaring at the same time thet they did not ` 
| wholly approve of them. Now, what act was 
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| self of it; nor do I feel any disposition to do so, 
| because l believe upon that depends the salvation of 
|| the rights of each and every State in the Union. 

| Now, let it be once established that this Gov- | 


there of Governor McDonald that showed he was 
disposed to disregard the compromise measures, 
after Georgia had, in sovereign convention, de- 
cided? I knowof none. Onthe contrary, he has ʻi 
sxpreny and mpeoly in conversation, letters, ` ernment has the power to do what the will of a 
and addresses, decla that it was the duty of | mere majority may dictate, and you effect consol- 
every man in Georgia to submit to the decision of idation; the consequences of which will be, that 
the Georgia convention. all other States may combine against the Southern 

Mr. HILLYER. Will my colleague permit States, or all may combine against the Eastern 
me to answer his question? I will not impugn States, or against the Western States, or against 
the motives of Governor McDonald, nor will 1 any minority portion of the Union, so as to bring 
undertake to say that his subsequent conduct was it into entire subjugation to the majority States. 
intended by him to dissolve the Union. He dis- If this is to make me a disunionist—if thia doc- 
claims any motive or purpose, and I believe him. trine is to make me no longer a lover of my coun- 
I do not befieve that that noble and patriotic son try—if this doctrine is to unchurch me as a Dem- 
of Georgia had any such object. But I give this ocrat—why, unchurch me as soon as you please. 
answer to my colleague’s question: I believed that I acknowledge no allegiance to the Democratic 
Governor McDonald indorsed the Carolina prin- party which shall make me recreant to the cause 
ciple and the Carolina remedy; and I believe of my State, or recreant to the rights of the other 
further, that his success, and the success of his States. 

rty, would have endangered the Union, whether `` 

eso intended or not. And so the Union party | 
believed. And hence we felt it our duty, although I 
we did not regard them as avowed and open dis- | ; 
unionists, to put them down in this second great | 
political battle as we had done in the first. We: 
thought it necessary for the safety of those great | 
compromise measures. 

Mr.JACKSON. My colleague has only anti- | 
cipated what I was going to say in relation to 
secession, and McDonald’s opinions upon it. 

Mr. ORR. It may be in my power to do jus- 
tice to Governor McDonald in reference to this 
matter. I happened to be with him last summer 
in the State of Georgia. It was, I believe, after 
his nomination aa a candidate for Governor. I 
had a conversation with him then as to the poli- 
ties of South Carolina. A contest was going on 
then between those who believed the State should 
secede whether she got the codperation of other 
States or not, and another party which believed 
that she should not secede unless that codperation 
was obtained. Governor McDonald expressed 
himself as strongly as it was possible for him to 
do, upon the subject. He believed it to be highly 
impolitic, inexpedient, and unjust to the other | 
Southern States for South Carolina to secede. i 

Mr. JACKSON. I understand that to have || 
been the decided opinion of Governor McDonald, | 
and I shall be able to show it, if I have time, by || 
letters which I am ready to produce. | 

It is said here that the convention which nom- !' 
inated McDonald was a dieunion convention, be- | 
eause it laid down the principle of the right of se- |, 
cession. I shall come to that, It did lay down ` 
the principle that each State in the Union has the 
right to secede. But when my friend from the , 
fifth Congressional district said, as he did in his 
speech the other day, that theconvention declared 
a State might secede, with or without cause, I say | 
that my friend did not recollect; that his memory 
had failed him. The convention recognized the 
principle that ours is a Constitution of States, 
which came into the Union by compact. It was |! 


cession for which I contend, when necessary to 
her safety and happiness. I am opposed to the ex- 
ercise of it fer any. past causes. But I tell gen- 
tlemen that, whether she believes the right of se- 
cession exists as a constitutional right, or whether 
she believes it exists as a revolutionary right, or 


exercise it whenever she deems it necessary for 
ies preservation. Her entire people will sustain 
er. 

I voted for McDonald; and I voted-for him, not 
because I had disrespect for that distinguished and 
accomplished gentleman, Governor Cobb, whom 
I esteem, as a man, as much as does any constitu- 
tional Union man in Georgia. I voted for McDon- 
ald, not because I had less respect for Cobb, or 
more for McDonald, but because I loved my prin- 
ciples and consistency. 

The Southern-Rights people of Georgia, be- 
lieved in the right of secession; and they believed 
that the compromise measures of the last Congress 
were not wise, just, and liberal. It was under- 
stood thro 
Governor Cobb had on several occasions in his 
public speeches, declared those measures to be 
wise, just, and liberal; he was believed to condemn 
secession as purely revolutionary; and they who 
agreed with me, felt it their bounden duty to cast 
their suffrages against him. Those who believed 
with me that the right of secession exists, and 


serted by the State of Georgia, in order that in all 
future time she might refer to her expressed belief 
in the event of continued infractions of her rights, 
voted with.me for McDonald. Sir, I say, unhesi- 


Governor McDonald was in favor of present dis- 

union, or that he sanctioned the resolution of the 

Nashville Convention, of which 1 have spoken, 

or that he desired to go counter to the platform of 

Georgia, he would have been forthwith abandoned 
i by an immense majority of them. I would not 
have voted for him. 


|: whether she basea it upon sovereignty, she will : 


that it was necessary that the right should be as- | 


tatingly, that if his supporters had supposed that | 


not a Constitution which looked to force. It rec- |; Mr. Chairman, I am nearly through, but I think 
ognized the principle that each State is an inde- :: it my duty to refer to one or two letters of Governor | 
ndent State, having the right of secession when- McDonald. It was stated during the canvass, : 


ever it should deem it necessary for its safety and 


“ colleague from the fifth Congressional dis- 
trict [Mr. Cuasrain] has called ita heresy. My 
worthy friend who sits near me, (Mr. Wir.cox]— | 
with whom I have been well pleased to make an |; ‘ 1 
acquaintance upon this floor, which I trust will 1 be so; and that he was calling together his clans 
mature—has also called ita heresy. ‘Sir, underthe | for the purpose of precipitating them into South 

il of being called heretical, under the peril of :! Carolina, there to wage, with her, the battle of her 

ing called a disunionist, under the peril of being || independence. If there was a single letter which 
called whatever it may please those who differ from ;' passed between Mr. Rhett and Governor Mc- 
me to call me, provided they do not so call me to :; Donald, I know it not. I have never seen one, 
my face, I will say that I do believe in the right of || nor heard of one. After Governor McDonald had 
a State to secede, and I will stand upand maintain “ accepted his nomination, he received a letter from 
that right, as a State-Rights man, so long as it i Charleston, inviting him to attend a public meet- 


Governor McDonald was blowing his horn, and 
that Mr. Rhett had said sag and therefore it must 


shali please Heaven to let me live. Ido not derive || ing; and upon the subject of what South Caro- | 


it from the Constitution. ` I believe it to be a great ‘| lina should do, he addressed her in the following 
right founded upon the sovereignty of the States. 
I believe these States are sovereign. That is my i| ern States, he says: 

principle, and it is the foundation of my political || «They nope, and they are led to hope by men in whose 
course. I believe the States are sovereign. and Í | judgment they have confided, that the hand of wrong has 
believe they retain the right, when the Constitution || done tt work ela a or 
ac Lc bar ag li will etase. The people of Georgia, entertaining these 


° À z opinions, have, in their sovereign capacity, determined to 
dress. That is my belief, and I cannot divest my- || abide the wrongs they have suffered, and hope in the future 
ne 


| language. Speaking of the people of other South- | 


` that Governor McBonald was desirous of destroy- | 
` ing his country, and that he was in full corres- ;: 
pondence witn the distinguished Senator from ; 
* South Carolina, [Mr. Ruetr.] It was said that : 


| 


1i 
l 


fidelity of the Government to the Constitution, You can- 
not expect, therefore, the coöperation of Georgia in any 


i; measure of resistance against the past measures of Con- 


gress. She has taken ber ground, however, for the future, 
and declared what she will and ought to do should the Gen- 
eral Government continue its injustice and wrongs to the 


. South. Whether any other Southern State would unite with 


you in seceding from the Union, I do not know. I think it 
extremely improbable. A large number of the people in other 
States, who think with Carolina, that the wrongs of the 
Government are scarcely endurable, are unwilling to resort 
to so strong a measure of resistance. Is it not a matter 
well worthy to be considered by South Carolina, whether 
it is not best to defer to the opinion of her sister States, 
equally wronged with herself, and whose sympathy she has, 
and not proceed separately and alone to a measure of, at 
least, questionable expediency ? If the hopes of other States 
are realized, and the Government returns to a due respect 


_ for the rights of the South and a faithful administration of 


the Constitution, I most respecttully ask if it is not better 


` to remain as we are, a united people? 1 think so, decided- 


Sir, it is the right of the State of Georgia to se- |: 


} 
| 


hout a large portion of the State, that | 


ly; forall we want is a faithful administration of the Con- 
stitution. It will give us all our rights. I confese that my 
fears are, that these hopes are without solid foundation.” 

Here is Governor McDonald calling upon the 
people of South Carolina to wait and see ìf there 
will not be a return by the whole people of the 
country to a faithful observance of the Constitu- 
tion, and asks them whether, if there shall! be such 
a return, it is not best that we should remain an 
united people? 

Mr. HILLYER, (interrupting.) If my col- 
league will permit me to interrupt him just a 
moment, I will not ask him to read Governor 
McDonald’s letter, but I will request him to put 
another extract in his speech when he publishes it. 
In this same letter Governor McDonald says that 
South Carolina has a perfect right, under our Con- 
stitution, to go out of the Union, if she thinks 
proper to do so, and that if the Federal Govern- 
ment attempts to execute its laws over her; if she 
exercises this great sovereign right, this interfer- 
ence on the part of the Federal Government will 
deluge the South in the blood of all the lovers of 


| constitutional liberty. Governor McDonald says 
i to that effect in this same letter, and which we in- 


i ferred in Georgia was a direct pledge to South 


Carolina of the coöperation of all the Southern- 
Rights men if she thought proper to secede from 
the Union. 

Mr. JACKSON. There is no doubt that he 
used language like that my colleague refers to. I 
will give, as he desires, another extract, which, 1 
suppose, embraces all he wants. McDonald de- 
sires no concealment. His letter was published 
throughout Georgia. He dared to say, not only 
to the people of South Carolina, but to the people 
of Georgia, that the right of secession he believed 
in; and it is undeniable, and T have no wish to 
deny, that if South Carolina had determined on 
secession, and the Federal Government had deter- 
mined to force her back, that thousands of South- 
ern men from the North and South would have 
thrown themselves within the limits of her State 
for her defense. ; 

[Here the Chairman’s hammer fell.) 


Extract desired by Mr. HrLLYER from Governor 
McDonald’s letter to the Charleston people: 


“Time will develop these things. They are in progress 


' and will be accomplished. The people are to determine 


what is best to be done for thcir own protection, and 
the people of each State must determine for themselves. 
The right of a State to zecede from the Union is unques- 
tionable. The secession of a State from the Union being 
the exercise of a right reserved by the people in the Consti- 
tution, it being the exercise of a power not prohibited to 
the States, it follows that the Government has no power to 
subjugate her. It being no offense against the Constitution, 
against the law of nations, nor against the rights of the Gen- 
eral Government, it will be no cause of war. If the State 
secede, she wii) be a foreign State to all intents and pur- 
poses, and the General Government can no more enforce 
its laws on her territory, than it can on the territory of any 
other foreign Government. These positions are, I believe, 
undeniable. If your State were to secede from the Union, 
the General Government could not interfere to force her 
into the Union, nor could it enforce her laws over her. If 
the Government were to attempt it, itwould light up a blaze 
of civil war which could never be extinguished, but in the 
life’s blood of the lovers of constitutional freedom. But F 
sincerely hope that you will not take the assertion of these 


| unquestionable propositions as encouragement to proceed 


to extreme measures, to secession from the Union. There 
are Southern States which are in the same predicament 
with South Carolina, which have been as much wronged 
and as much injured by the unequa) measures of Congress. 


| Their people, however, do not see the danger to them so 


imminent, as do the people of your gallant State.” 
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THE UNION OF THE DEMOCRACY—RESOLU- 
TIONS OF 98. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. S. TOWNSHEND, : 
OF OHIO, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 17, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of _ 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Means, of Vir- ` 
ginia, in the chair,) &c.— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 

Mr. Cuarraan: I desire to avail myself of the | 
latitude of debate usually tolerated in this com- ' 
mittee, to present what I conceive to be the true 
method to secure the pacification of the country in 
general, and of the Democratic party in particu- 
ar. 


The action of the last Congress on the series 
of measures known as the compromises; the ef- 
forts made to secure their indorsement by both 


party caucuses at the beginning of the present |: 


session—and subsequently in this House and in 
the Senate; the resolutions adopted by the Legis- 
latures of several States, and the avowed opinions 
of several presidential candidates prove, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that stavery, in some 
form or other, either rightfully or wrongfully, is, 
in fact, the great question now before the country. 
It occasions more strife, both sectional and per- 
sonal, has more to do with the selection of our 
public officers, and interferes more with the legit- 


questions put together. : 

In view of this, I ask, in seriousness, the ques- 
tion, What has Congress to do with slavery? 

For an answer to the question I Shall not intrude 
upon the committee my own opinions, but refer 
directly to the authorized creed of the Democratic 
party—the Baltimore platform: 

“ Resolved, That. Congress has no power ander the Con- 
stitution to interfere with or control the domestic institu- 
tions of the several States, and that such States are the sole || 
and proper judges of everything appertaining to their own 
affairs, not prohibited'by the Constitution,” &c. 

With this doctrine, the platform of the Ohio 
Democracy agrees. After asserting that slavery 
is an evil, &c., it says: 

“ But be it further resolved, That the Democracy of Obio 
do at the same time fully recognize the doctrine held by the 
early fathers of the Republic, and still maintained by the 
Democratic party in all the States, that to each State be- | 
longs the right to adopt and modify its own munici pal laws, 
to regulate its own internal affairs, and to hold and main- > 
tain an equal and independent sovereignty with each and | 
every other State, and that upon these rights the National : 
Legislature can neither legislate nor encroach.” . 

So well settled is this pomon, that it is in- ` 
dorsed also by the Buffalo platform of 1848, as 
follows: 

“ Resoleed, That slavery in the several States of this | 
Union that recognize its existence, depends upen State laws 
alone, which cannet be repealed or modified by the Federal 
Government, and for which that Government is not respon- 
sible; we, therefore, propose no interference by Congress 
with slavery within the limits of any State.” 

These resolutions all agree in declaring slavery 
to be a State, and not a National institution; they 
all assert it to be under the sole control of the 
States where it exists, and therefore not a subject 
for national legislation. ae 

I come now to a second inquiry. If Congress 
has no power granted by the Constitution over | 
slavery, by what right has Congress been legis- 
lating in reference to it, and what propriety is |; 

ii 


i 


| the opponents of slavery have demanded aay, 


TIONISTS; and secondly, from the friends of slavery 
who come under the general description of *‘ oTH- 
rrs.”” The opponents of slavery seem to be sus- 
pected of wishing Congress to interfere with sla- 
very in the States, and the friends of slavery, on 
the other hand, of desiring Congress to legislate in 
its behalf, or for its extension beyond State limits. 
From whatever quarter agitations might come, or 


efforts to induce Congress to legislate on the sub- | 


ject, such efforts, according to the Baltimore plat- 
form, are greatly to be deprecated, and ought to 
be discountenanced. wee 

1 propose now to inquire, from which side these 


_ Instigations to national interference have come, and 


whether the friends of slavery or its opponents are 


' to blame for the consequent disturbance of the pub- 
‘| lic harmony. 


The law of 1793—the first example of national 


legislation on the subject—was passed at the de- 
‘mand of the friends of slavery, to enable them:to 


recapture their runaways with greater facility. 
This law not only gave national aid to a State 


: institution, which is declared to be no concern of | 


ours, but it was an unconstitutional assumption of 


‘ power on the part of Congress, violating the sov- 


ereignty of all the free States. 
By another act of Congress, the General Gov- 
ernment became responsible for the existence of 


‘| Slavery in this District, and Congress has been 
; legislating on the subject, for the District, more or ' 
'| less ever since; and this, doubtless, to please the 
legit- || friends of slavery. 

imate business of Congress, than all other political |: 
i| made cessions of territory to the United States, 
i| out of which, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 


| and Mississippi have been formed. 
l 


| 


ij giving, at the desire of the friends of the system, a 


At different periods, North Carolinaand Georgia 


Congress ac- 
cepted the cession of this territory with an express 
proviso—a sort of anti- Wilmot proviso—that Con- 
gress should never abolish slavery there. ‚Thus 


national, though unconstitutional 
security in those Territories. 
Louisiana and Florida were ceded to the United: 
States by Franceand Spain. Thetreaties of cession 
required the United States to secure the blessings 


guarantee for its 


of liberty to all the inhabitants; yet: Congress was: 
ıı induced to tolerate slave: 


-haps, that the National Government was framed 


for a:nobler purpose than the protection of slave. 
;, property. 
| And ‘subsequently, when California sought 
: admission into the Union, with such a consti- 
i tution as she had a right to adopt, because she | 
' preferred a free and homogeneous to a mixed pop- ` 
‘ulation, half free and half slave; because she pre- : 
ferred a system that admits of unlimited progress, | 
;' to that system which has brought such a Rip Van 
i Winkle sleep on some of the slave States; because 
| her sons chose by honorable labor to get an honest 
i: living, rather than to whip it out of other men; 
| for this, and for no other reason that I know of, 


the friends of slavery resisted her admission. 
Who is responsible for the agitation growing out 
of that resistance? 

And finally, the friends of slavery clamored for, 
and secured the passage of the fugitive bill, which 
Congress had no right or authority to pass. In 
all these cases, and others I hag not- time to enu- 
merate, who is responsible for ‘$ efforts to induce 
Congress to interfere with questions of slavery ?” 

On the other hand, I have yet to learn where 
un- 


constitutional interference with the system. hey 


there in bringing the subject continually before ‘| 
Congress? On this point, the Baltimore platform || 
is equally explicit. ‘The remainder of the resolu- Hi 
tion, of which I ‘have already read a part, is as `| 
follows: 


“ And that all efforts. of the Aso 
made to induce Congress to interfere with questions of 
slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation thereto, are 
calculated to lead to the most alarming and dangerous con- 
Sequences; and that all such efforts have an inevitable 
tendency to diminish the happiness of the people, and en- | 
danger the stability and permanency of the Union, and ought i 
pot to be countenanced by any friend of our political institu- i 

ons. 


It is plain enough, Mr. Chairman, that the con- ` 
vention that adopted this resolution, or, at any 
rate, its framers, supposed that Congress was liable `| 
to be disturbed by agitations of the slavery ques- : 
tion, and solicitations to legislate on the subject `! 
coming from two opposite quarters; firat, from the | 


il 
il 
LITIONISTS, Of OTHERS, | 

‘] 


j 
i 


opponents of'alavery, who are here called ARoLI- | 


have petitioned for the abolition of slavery in this 
District; but this is simply asking of Congress to 
undo what it had no righe to have done in the-first 
place. The interference is on the part of those 
who gave slavery a lega! sanction here; not on 
the part of those who sought its removal. 

The stoppage of the coastwise slave-trade has 


‘also been demanded; but before any petitions for |; 


this object had been presented, Congress, by direct 
legislation, had-taken this traffic under its protee- 
tion and regulation, prescribing all the details. 
Petitions have also been presented asking the 
prohibition of the inter-State slave-trade. But:pre- 


4 vious to the presentation of these petitions de- 


mands had frequently. been made on Congress for 
ayment for slaves, and such claims are even now 
efore this body. Is it strange that the opponents 
of the system, if compelled to recognize slaves as 
merchantable commodities, should ask to have the 


there, forgetting, per-; 


trade in such commodities regulated as other com- 
merce may be, or even prohibited as any other 
immoral and injurious traffic may be? 
The opponents of slavery also resisted the ad- 
mission of Missouri into the Union as a slave 
, State. The terms on which this territory was 
ceded, if faithfully observed, would have excluded 
| slavery. To give territory purchased by the com- 
mon treasure of the country up to slavery, is vir- 
' tually to exclude every laboring freeman from its 
borders; they cannot live where labor is degraded 
by-the presence of slaves. 

When Oregon was about to have a territorial 
government, the opponents of slavery insisted on 
the adoption of the Jeffersonian proviso. They 
had been excluded from every foot of the territory 
|| acquired since the adoption:of the Constitution, 
| except the State of lowa. They had some rights 
| surely. But they insisted on the proviso for a still 
| better reason—that the General Government had 
| no right to tolerate slavery within its jurisdic- 
i: ton. 
| We resisted, also, the provision in the acts es- 

i, tabliehing territorial governments in New Mexico 
i: and Utah, by which it is said to be settled, that 
i! when these Territories are admitted as States they 

may comein with slavery if they please. Had the 
. last Congress a right to say upon what terms a fu- 
i ture Congress should admit new members into the 

Confederacy? Is not that a question for the States 
| Which may then constitute the Union to settle for 
themselves? The unconstitutional legislation on 
| this subject, in advance of the time when any legis- 
lation was required, is another instance of the 
meddlesome interference ofthe friends of slavery. 

But the last and crowning iniquity is the pass- 
| age of the fugitive bill. This was resisted, of 
i course; and I can assure gentlemen that there is 

no prospect of quiet for them, while such an act 
| remains in the statute book. Ido not propose to 
discuss:its demerits at this time. 1 regard it as 
utterly and entirely unconstitutional. But had I 
time, I-would read parts of the Kentucky and Vir- 
| ginia resolutions of 1798, which cover ‘the entire 
question. I shall not hesitate to treat this fugitive 
bill as. Jefferson and Madison treated the alien and 
| sedition laws—as-absolutely null and void.* 

Now, then, Mr..Chairman, I am prepared to 
assert that, aceording to my understanding of the- 
Constitution, and from what I know of the history ` 
_ of the country, all the reprehensible agitation -of 
` the- slavery question, and unconstitutional legisla- 

tion on the subject, is chargeable to the friends of 
the system, and not upon its opponents. 7 
I now come to another question. What can be 
done to quiet the country in reference to this sub- 
j ject? In my opinion, we shall not secure the re- 
sult either by passing compromise measures, orby 
indorsing or reindorsing then: every indorsement 
being only a repetition of the outrage. Two things 
are required; first, that all existing unconstitutional 
legislation on the subject be immediately repealed, 
and then, that the friends of slavery, and all parties, 
keep within constitutional limits for the future.. 
These are absolutely necessary, even to the begin- 
ning of harmony in the country. 

I have heard it said, that if the fugitive bill is 
repealed, or slavery abolished in this District, the 
South will dissolve the Union; but, gentlemen, 
that ery has been heard too often to make much 
impression upon the North. Coming from that 
quarter ‘it is simply-nonsense; for who does not 
‘know that the Union is infinitely more important to 
the slaveholders, than the slaveholders are to.the 
Union. I think of this cry of dissolving the Union 
as I do of the boy’s threat, who, because his 
mother would not suffer him to pinch the cat’s tail 
when he pleased, declared he would go tothe neigh- 
bors, where they had the meastes, and catch the 
| disease, and die, to spite her. [Laughter.] 

__ I now come to the question which, perhaps, in- 
i| terests us most. What must be done to secure the 
| harmony. of the Democratic party? Democrats 
| throughout the country, I suppose, agree on cer- 
i! tain-great and fundamental principles, while there 
|!;may often be found-among them some disagree- 
ment in their application; particularly on this 
|, question of slavery it isapparent enough there are 
p pet differences of opinion. What will you do? 

ill you adopt some stringent party test, and de- 


* See the resolutions at the end of the speech. 
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from the Democratic party all those who, holding 

Dearseraie faith, dislike 
the institution of slavery, you will, | imagine, 
scarcely retain a corporal’s guard in some of the 
States. However, 1 will not venture to speak of 
States whose representatives are here to speak for 
themselves. 

But I believe the Democracy of Ohio intend to 
maintain the spirit of their own State platform, 
and will not quietly submit to an indorsement of 
the compromise measures, some of which are di- 
rectly hostile to our own avowed political creed. 
At three several State conventions, (the last held 
on the 6th day of August last,) a resolution was 
adopted preceding the one I read at the com- 
mencement of my remarks. It js as follows: 

t Resolved, That the people of Ohio now, az they always 
have done, look upon stavery, in any part of the Union, as 
an evil, and unfavorable to the full development of the spirit 
and practical benefits of free institutions, and that, enter- 
taining these sentiments, trey will at al! times feel it to be 
their duty to use all power clearly given them by the terms 
of the national compect to prevent its increase, and to miti- 
gate and fimaily eradieate the'evil.”’ 

If | understand the matter aright, some of these 
compromise measures are in direct opposition to 
the often expressed position of the Democracy of 
Ohio. The proviso respecting slavery in Utah 
and New Mexico is directly opposed to our de- 
termination to use all constitutional means for the 
limitation and final eradication of the system, and 
it is my conviction, if the Democratic party in the 
Baltimore Convention adopts a resolution in- 
dorsing those compromises, the electoral vote of 
Ohio will not be given to the nominee of that con- 
vention. There may be differences of opinion on 
this point; but I think the position of the Ohio 
Democracy was honestly and deliberately taken, 
and I cannot suppose they were so hypocritical as 
to avow doctrines and sentiments before the peo- 
ple, and then falsify them by their own action. 

As an evidence that the people of Ohio will stand 
up to the doctrine of the resolution I have read, I | 
may allude to the fact, that of her twenty-three 

resentatives in Congress, including Senate and 
House; only four were found friendly to an attempt 
to secure an indorsement of the compromise meas- 
ures by this House. There are differences of 
opinion in Ohio, as that vote will show; for I take 
it for granted that every one of my colleagues rep- 
resents the wishes of his constituents. 

1 may also allude to another significant fact. 
The only Democratic members who voted for the 
fugitive bill were left at home by their constituents, 
and are not members of the present Congress. 

Mr. OLDS, interruptiiig:) Will my colleague 
allow me to say, in regard to Mr. Miller, one of 


the gentlemen to whom he alludes, that the nomi- | 
nation came off in his district before the passage : i actme 
! any enactment in palpable violation of the dictates 

I am fally ‘| 
hairman, that there are differences `’ 


of the fugitive bill? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. This may be so. 1 
presume my colleague cannot be mistaken. How- 
ever, it does not materially affect my statement, . 
for every one knew perfectly well how Mr. Mil- 
Jer would vote, if he voted at all. , 

f may mention another significant fact, which I, 
have seen noticed.in some papers, and which, from | 
personal knowledge, I believe to be correctly stated. ; 
At the State Democratic Convention on the 6th | 
of August, before alluded to, a committee of twen- , 
ty-one, or one from each Congressional district, . 
was inted to present resolutions to the con- | 
vention. One gentleman proposed a resolution | 
indorsing the compromises, pna Appar d his | 
motion by a very able speech—indeed, the best I; 
have ever heard in favor of such a course. But i 


when the question was put to vote, but one solitary © 


vote—that of the mover—was given in the affirm- ` 


ative. It is possible that some of the members | 


of that committee may have been themselves in 
favor of considering these compromise measures 
as a settlement of a vexed question; but the fact 
that the 
tion with such a millstone about their necks would 
indicate, I think, that there can be but little room | 


did not choose to go into the State elec- ` R 
ıı the gentleman is now also 


Mr. OLDS, (interrupti 
word with regard to the August convention. I 
think I understand the Democracy of Ohio; and 
by their resolutions they merely wished to reaf- 
firm the resolutions of 1348, upon which they had 
carried the State for General Cass. And, sir, i 
believe the Democracy of that State stand now 
where they did when they carried that State for 
General Cass in 1848. Í have no doubt that if 
the question were submitted to them to-day on 
sustaining the compromise measures, the Democ- 
racy of Ohio would vote to sustain these measures. 
True, they did not pass resolutions affirming or 
condemning, but those measures were understood 
as a finality by the people. And when my col- 
league says that we treat the fugitive law in Ohio 
as our fathers did the alien and sedition law, I 
hope he does not refer to the Democratic party. 


' We are a law-abiding peeple, and until you re- 


that law, we shall abide by it. 

Mr. CABLE. I wish merely to say one word 
in reference to the point in controversy between 
my two colleagues. I can speak for my district 
alone, and so far as it is concerned the Demecracy 
stand decidedly opposed to the fugitive slave law, 
and to the Utah and New Mexico bills. 

A Voice. And the Texas boundary bill. 


Mr. CABLE. Yes, and to the Texas boundary | 


bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. My colleague [Mr. 
Oxps] says that the August convention simply re- 
affirmed the resolutions of t848, upon which the 
State was carried for General Cass. This is not 
quite correct, for although the resolutions of 1851 
were first adopted in 1848, and again in 1850, the 
convention of 1851 did not reaffirm in general 
terme the resolutions of the platform of 1948, but 
only adopted so much of that platform as had been 
reaffirmed in 1850, which, in faet, was only the 
slavery resolution. 

In justice to the Democracy of Ohio, I ought 


i recolleetion: That still another Democratic State 
Convention, held as late as the 8th of January of 
the present year, has reiterated in full these reso- 

_ lations on slavery. At this last convention, held 
since the commencement of the present session of 
Congress, the Democracy of our State have put 
forth an admirable platform, giving good evidence 
of the progress of free principles in the State; for 
while it shows a determination to do equal and 
exact justice at home, it expresses a proper ab- 
horrence of tyranny abroad. 

My colleague says the people of Ohio are a law- 
abiding: people, and he wishes to relieve himself 
from all participation in such of my remarks as 
referred to the fugitive bill. I am of course will- 
ing that he should have the benefit of his dis- 
claimer; and I beg to say to the House that'I too 
claim to be a law-abiding man; but I do not con- 


sider an unconstitutional enactment to be law, nor || 


of common justice or humanity. 
aware, Mr. 
of opinion on these subjects among the Democrats 


of Ohio. Ihave notsaid that I represent the views | 


of all he Democrats of the State; but what I do 
sa 
will sustain the fugitive bill and agree to the com- 
promises generally, there are others all over the 
State, quite as radically Democratic, and even more 
reliably Democratic on all questions at issue be- 
tween the Whigs and Democrats, whose views, I 
think, I do not. misrepresent when I say- they are 


, unalterably opposed to these compromise meas- | 
ures. Of such I presume there are as many in the | 


district I represent asin any other part of the State. 


: What I desire is not to give the impression that | 
we are all agreed, but admitting our disagreement | 
to draw from that fact an argument against the | 


intreduction.ef any new party tests, the -effect of 
which, as I have any 
ti 


the electoral vote of the State for your presidential 


: eandidate. 


Mr. EDGERTON, ian ea ) T suppose 
speaking for his district 
| alone, and net fer the Siate. I wish te understand 


-) I wish to say a` 


is this, that while some Democrats in Ohio ` 


said, would be to lose | 


ij distinctly whether my colleague speaks now for 
', the whole State or for his own district? 
Mr. TOWNSHEND. At the moment of my 
‘ colleague’s question, 1 believe I was expressing 
simply my own opinion, without assuming to 
speak forany one else, and I repeat it in substance. 
If Democrats in the district I represent, and those 
Democrats in other parts of the diate, whose views 
I represent, do not vote for a candidate put ona 
ne platform, I give it as my opinion 
that he will not get the vote of the State. 

Mr. EDGERTON. 1l beg leave to say, as one 
of the representatives from the State of Ohio, that 
I dissent from the opinion of the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I certainly do not wish 
my friend held responsible for any opinion I may 
think proper to express, though, perhaps, we are 
after all not so far asunder, for I think he voted 
with me, the other day, to keep these compromise 
measures from coming before the House. 

Mr. EDGERTON. Most assuredly | did. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. And l have no doubt, 


, Mr. Chairman, that my colleague, in that vote, 


faithfully reflected the will of his constituency, all 


- of which goes to prove the correctness of my opin- 


ion that the compromise measures are not popular 
in Ohio, not even in that gentleman’s district. 

Mr. HENN. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, whether there are two Democratic par- 
ties in Ohio ?>—and whether the convention of which 
he has spoken, was a convention of the regular 
Democratic party ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The convention that 
adopted the resolutions I have read, was the con- 
vention of the regular Democratic party of the 
State. It was the same convention that nominated 
Reuben Wood for Governor. 

Mr. EDGERTON. Will my colleague allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? I beg to say 
that there is but one Democratic party in Ohio, 
and there never was bat one Democratic party 
in that State, and that party invariably supports 
the nominee of the National Democratic Conven- 
. tion for the Presidency. And when youcan show 

me a man in Ohio,a Democrat, who has voted 


Ri 
' against the regular nominee of that convention, I 
also to say, what at the moment had escaped my || 
i: Democrat 


will show gon a man who is not regarded as a true 
y the party of the State. He may be 
! regarded as such in his district, but he is not in 


good standing with the Democratic party of that 


ıı State at large. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Chairman, whether 
my colleague or myself is considered in Ohio as 
the better Democrat, is, 1 presume, of little conse- 
quenee to this House. For myself, I have only 
‘to say, that I shall faithfully represent my own 
, convictions of duty and the wishes of my constit- 
uents. If this is incompatible with a standing 
in the party, I must submit to the lose of it. And 
I suggest to my colleague that neither is he called 
upon to speak for the-whole State of Ohio; but 
simply for his own district. 

r. GORMAN. Wil the gentleman from Ohio 
allow me to ask him-a question? Will he be kind 
enough to say for whom ‘he voted, in 1848, for the 
Presidency ? 
| Mr. TOWNSHEND. I answer the gentleman 
with great pleasure. I voted for Martin Van Bu- 
ren, a good Democrat, and one who had often been 
i; thoroughly indorsed by the Democratic party. 
_ On one point I can, perhaps, say more then some 
| ofm Democratic friends: I have never voted far 
te igs.’ 

I nave only afew words more that I careto say, 
| and these could have been uttered some minutes 
since, had I not been interrupted. If union is ne- 
cessary to the success of the Democratic party, 
that party must eschew all merely: sectional testa, 
and adopt a platform in strict accordance with the 
fundamental principles of the party as heretofore 
understood. Upon such a platform only ean the 
Democratic party of the whole country stand in 
harmony. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


! 


Kentocer ResoLurions of 1798. 
[Original draft prepared by Thomas Jefferson.) 

The following resolutions passed the House of Represent- 
attives of Kentucky, November 10th, 1798. On the passage 
of the lst resolution, one dissentient ; 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 

th, ith, 8th, two diseentients ; 9th, three dissentiente. 
1. Resolved, That the several States composing the Uni- 
ted States ef America are net united on the principle of 
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unlimited submission to their General Government; but 
that, by compact under the style and title of a Constitution 
for the United States, and of amendments thereto, they con- 
stituted a Geuveral Government for special purposes, dele- 
gated to that Government certain definite powers, reserving, | 
each State to itself, the residuary mass ot right to their own 
self-government; and that whensoever the General Gov- 
ernment assuines undeiegated powers, its acts are unau- | 
thoritative, VOID, and of NO FORCE; th 

each State acceded, as a State and as an integral party; | 
that this Government, created by this compact, was not |, 
made the exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers | 
delegated to itself, since that would have made its discre- 
tion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers ; 
but that, ax in all other cases of compact among parties 
having no common judge, each party has an equal right to : 


judge tor itself, as well of intractions as of the mode and |. 
i: tion which provides that ‘< the Judicial power of the United 


measure of redress. 

2. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States, 
having delegated to Congress a power to punish treason, | 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of 
States, piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, 


and oifenses against the laws of nations, and no other Hi 


crimes whatever; and it beiug true, as a general principle, 
and one of the amendments to the Constitution having also 
declared, that “the powers not delegated to the United } 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people ;” therefore, also, the saime act of Congress, passed 
on the L4th day of July, 1798, aud entitled ‘ An actin ad- 
dition to the act for the punishment of certain crimes against 


at to this compact | 


the United |! 


criminal prosecutjons the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
public trial by an impartial jury; to be informed as to the 
nature and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with 
witnesses against him ; to have compuisory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have assistance of 
counsel for his defense’*—the same act undertaking to au- 
' thorize the President to remove a person ont of the United 
: States, who is under the protection of the law, on his own 
suspicion, without jury, without public trial, without con- 
i frontation of the witnesses against him, without having 
witnesses in his favor, without defense, without counsel, is 
contrary to these provisions, also, of the Constitution, is 
therefore Nor Law, but utterly vorp, and of NO FORCE. 
That transferring the power of judging any person who is 
under the protection of the laws, from the courts to the 
President of the United States, as is undertaken by the same 
act concerning aliens, is against the article of the Constitu- 


States shall be vested in the courts, the judges of which 
shall hold their office during good behavior,” and that the 
said act is void for that reason also; and it is further to be 
| noted, that this transfer of judiciary power is to that mag- 
istrate of the General Govemment who alréady possesses 


' tive powers. 
7. Resolved, That the construetion applied by the Gen- 
i eral Government (as is evinced by sundry of their proceed- 


ı Which delegate to Congress power to lay and collect taxes, 
| daties, imposts, excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
l 


the United States ;’’ as also the act passed by them on the 
27th day of June, 1798, entitled “ Au act to punish frauds 
committed on the Bank of the United States,” and allother 
of their acts which assume to create, define, or punish 
crimes other than those enumerated in the Constitution, are 
allogether voin and of NO FORCE ; and that the power to 
create, define, and punish such other crimes is reserved, 
and of right appertains, solely and exclusively, to the re- 
spective States, each within its own territory. 

3. Resolved, That it is true, as a general principle, and 
is expressly declared by one of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution, that ‘“‘the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the peopie;” 
and, that no power over the freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, or freedom ef the press, being delegated to the Uni- | 
ted States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the | 
States, all lawful powers respecting the same did of right į 
remain, and were reserved to the States or to the people; 
that thus was manitested their determination to retain to 
themselves the right of judging how far the licentiousness , 
of speech and of the press may be abridged, without les- | 
sening their useful freedom, and how far those abuses which | 
cannot be separated from their use should be tolerated, 
rather than the use should be destroyed; and thus, also, they 
guarged against all abridgment by the United States, of the 

reedom of religious principles and exercises, and retained 
to themselves the right of protecting the same, as this, stated 
by a law passed on the general demand of its citizens, had 
already protected them trom all humaan restraint or inter- 
ference; and, that in addition to this general principle and 


express declaration, another and more special provision has : 


been made by one of the amendments to the Constitation, 
which expressly declares that “ Congress shall make no 
laws respecting an establishment of religion, or probibiting 
the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press,” thereby guarding, in the same sentence, 
and under the same words, the freedom of religion, of speech 


and of the press ; insomuch, that whatever violates either, `` 


throws down the sanctuary whieh covers the other ; and that 
libels, falsehood, and defamation, equally with heresy and 
false religion, are withheld from the cognizance of federal 
tribunals. That therefore, the act of the Congress of the 
United States, passed on the 14th of July, 1798, entitled 
« An act in addition to the act en.itled an act for the pun- 
ishment of certain crimes agamst the United States,” 
which does abridge the freedom of the press, is NoT Law, 
but is altogether voip and OF NO EFFECT. 

4. Resolved, That alien friends are under the jurisdiction 
and protection of the laws of the State wherein they are; 
that no power over them has been delegated to the United 
Seates. nor prohibited to the individual States, distinct from 
their power over citizens; and it being true, asa general 
Principle. and one of the amendments to the Constitution 
having also declared that “ the powers not delegated to the | 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 


common defense and general welfare of the United States, 
and to make all Jaws which shall be necessary and proper 
|| for carrying into execution the powers vested by the Consti- 
‘j tution in the Government of the United States, or any de- 
partment thereof, goes to the destruction of all the limits 
:| prescribed to their power by the Constitution: That words 
: meant by that instrument to be subsidiary only to the execu- 
tion of the limited powers, ought not to be so construed as 
themselves to give unlimited powers, nora part soto be 


all the executive and a qualified negative in all the legisla- . 


| ings) to those parts of the Constitution of the United States | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


taken as to destroy the whole residue of that instrument: ` 


That the proceedings of the General Government, under 

! color of these articles, will bea fit and necessary subject for 

: revisal and correction at a time of greater tranquillity, while 

`i those specified in the preceding resolutions cali for immedi- 
| ate redress. 


ted to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
! this Commonwealth, who are enjoined to present the same 
to their respective Houses, and to use their best endeavors 
to procure, at the next session of Congress, a repeal of the 
aforesaid unconstitutional and obnoxious acts. 

9. Resolved, lastly, That the Governor of this Common- 
wealth be, and is hereby, authorized and requested to com- 
munieate the preceding resolutions to the Legislatures of 
: the several States, to assure them that this Commonwealth 
considers union for special national purposes, and particu- 
larly for those specified in the tate federal compact, to be. 
friendly to the peace, happiness, and prosperity of all the 
States; that, faithful to that compact, according to the plain 
intent and meaning in which it was understood and acceded 
i to by the several parties, it is sincerely anxious for its pres- 
| ervation; that it does also believe, that to take from the 
States ail the powers of self Government, and transfer them 
i toa general and consolidated government, without regard 
to the special delegations and reservations solemnly agreed 
|| toin that compact, is not for the peace, happiness, or pros- 

perity of these States; and that therefore, this Common- 
| wealth is determined as it doubts not its co-States_are, not 
‘| tamely to submit to undelesuted, and consequently, unliin - 


: flow from them—-that the General Governinent may place 
any act that they think proper on the list of crimes, and pun - 
{| ish it themselves, whether enumerated or not by the Con- 
ji stitution as cognizable by them; that they may transfer 
| its cognizance to the President or any other person, who 
ij may himself be the accuser, judge, and jury, whose suspi 
| eions may be the evidence, his order the sentence, his officer 
the executioner, and his breast the sole record of the trans- 
action; that a very numerous and valuable description of 
the inhabitants of these States being, by this precedent, re- 
duced as outlaws to the absolute dominion of one man, and 
the barriers of the Constitution thus swept from us all, no 
rampart now remains against the passions and the powers 
of a majority of Congress to protect from a like exportation 
or other grievous punishment, the minority of the same bady, 
the legislatures, judges, governors, and councilors of the 


the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 


passed the 22d day of June, 1798, entitled ‘ An actcencern- | 


ing aliens,” which assumes power over alien friends, not |; 
delegated by the Constitution, is NoT Law, but is altogether l 


vorp and Of NO FORCE. 
5. Resolved, That in addition to the general principle, as ; 
well as the express declaration that powers not delegated ; 
are reserved, another and more special provision inserted | 
in the Constitution, from abundant caution, has declared i 
that ‘ the migration or importation of such persons as any | 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall | 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808.” ` 
That this Commonwealth does admit the migration of alien ! 
friends, described as the subject of the said act concerning | 
aliens ; that a provision against prohibiting their migration 
is a provision against all acts equivalent thereto, or it 
would be nugatory; that to remove them, when migrated, i 
is equivalent to a prohibiton of their migration, and is, i 
therefore, contrary to the said provision of the Constitution, 
and void. , 
6. Resolved, That the imprisonment of a person under 
the protection of the laws of this Commonwealth, on his fail- 
ure to obey the simple order of the President to departout of 
the United States, asis undertaken by the said act, entitled 
4 An act concerning aliens,” is contrary to the Constitu- 


tion—one amendment in which has provided, that ‘no |! 


| lla shall be deprived of liberty without due process 
wo 3” and that another having provided, that “in 


1i States, nor their other peaceable inhabitants, who may ven- 
people,” the act of the Congress of the United States, :' H r t 7 


ture to reclaim the constitutional rights and liberties of the 
i States and people, or who, for other causes, good or bad, 
may be obnoxious to the view, or marked by the suspicions 
of the President, or to be thought dangerous to his or their 


‘: elections, or other interests, public or personal; that the !' 


| friendless alien hag been selected as the safest subject of a 
| first experiment; but the citizen will soon follow, or rather 
i has already followed, for already has a sedition act marked 
| him as a prey; that these, and successive acts of the same 
| character, unless arrested on the threshold, may tend to drive 
| these States into revolution and blood, and wil! furnish 
; new calumnies against republican governments, and new 
pretexts for those who wish it to be believed that man.can- 
not be governed but by a rod of iron; that it would be a 


| dangerous delusion were a confidence in the men of our 


choice to silence our fears for the safety of our rights ; that 


8. Resolved, That the preceding resolutions be transmit- | 


ited powers, in no man or body of men on earth; that if the | 
; acts before specified should stand, these conclusions would | 


confidence is everywhere the parent of despotism—free :i 


| goverument is founded in jealousy, and not in confidence: 
| it is jealously, and not confidence, which prescribes limited 
: constitutions, to bind down those whom we are obliged to 
| tust with power; that our Constitution has, accordingly, 
| fixed the limits to which, aud no further, our. confidence 
' may go; and let the honest advocate of confidence read the 
alien and sedition acts, and say if the Constitution has not 
| been wise in fixing limits to the Government it created, and 


| him say what the government is, if it be not a tyranny, 


of | 
a il Which the men of our choice have conferred on the Presi- |j 


in. 
Attest: 


dent, and the President of our choice has assented to, and ac- 
cepted, over the friendly strangers to whom the mild spirit 
of our country and its laws had pledged hospitality and pro- 
tection; that the men of our choice have more respected 
the bare suspicions of the President than the solid rights of 
innocence, the claims of justification, the sacred force of 
truth, and the forms and substances of law and justice. In 
questions of power, then, let no more be said of confidence 
in man, but bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution. That THIS COMMONWEALTH DOES 


| THEREFORE CALL ON ITs Co-StTares for an expression of 


their sentiments on the acts concerning aliens, and for the 
punishment of certain crimes hereinbefore specified—plain- 


: Jy declaring whether these acts are or are not authorized by 
' the federal compact. 


And it doubts not that their sense will 
be so announced as to prove their attachment to limited gov- 
ernment; whether general or particular, and that the rights 
and liberties of their co-States will be exposed to no dangers 


; by remaining embarked on a common bottom with their 


own; but they will concur with this Commonwealth in con- 
sidering the said acts as so palpably against the Constitution 


` as to amount to an undisguised declaration that the compact 


is not meant to be the measure of the powers of the General 
Government, but that it will proceed in the exercise, over 
these States, of all powers whatever. Thatthey will view 


' this as seizing the rights of the States, and consolidating 


them in the hands of the General Government, with a pow- 
er assumed to bind the States, (not merely in cases made 
federal, but in all cases whatsoever,) by Jaws made, not 
with their consent, but by others against their consent, that 
this would be to surrender the form of government we have 
chosen, and live under one deriving its powers from its own 
will, and not from our authority; and that the co-States, 
recurring to their natural rights in cases not made federal, 
will concur in declaring these acts vorp and of No FORCE, 
and will each unite with this Commonwealth in requesting 
their repeal, at the next session of Congress. 
Epuunp BuLLocK, S. H. R. 
Joun CAMPBELL, 8. S. P. T. 
Passed the House of Representatives, November, 10, 1798. 
Attest: Tos. Topp, 0. H. R. 


__ In Senate, November, 13, 1798—unanimously concurred 


B. Turvston, C. S. 


Approven, November 19th, 1798. 
James GARRARD. 
Govenror of Kentucky. 
By the Governor: 
Harry Touimin, Secretary of State. 


Tue Virama Resoturions or 1798. 
(DRAWN UP BY JAMES MADISON. ] 
In rue Viranta House or DELEGATES, 
Fripay, December 21, 1798. 
Resolved, That the General Assembly of Virginia doth 


_ unequivocally express a firm resolution to maintain and 


defend the Constitution of the United States, and the con- 
stitution of this State, against every aggression, either for- 
eign or domestic; and that they will support the Government 


; Of the United States in all measures warranted by the former. 


That this Assembly most solemnly declares a warm at- 


: tachment to the Union of the States, to maintain which, it 


pledges its powers; and that for this end, it is their duty to 
watch over and oppose every infraction of those principles 
which constitute the only basis of that Union, because a 
faithful observance of them can alone secure its existence 
and the public happiness. 

That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily de- 


, Clare, that it views the powers of the Federal Government 


as resulting from the compact to which the States are par- 
ties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of the instru- 


: ment constituting that compact, as no fnrther valid than 


they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that com- 
pact; and that in case of a deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
ous exercise of other powers, not granted by the said com- 
pact, the States, who are parties thereto, have the right, 
and are in DUTY BOUND, to interpose, for arresting the prog- 
ress of the evil and for maintaining within their respective 
limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties, appertaining to 


` them. 


That the General Assembly doth also express its deep re- 
gret that a spirit has, in sundry instances, been manifested 
by the Federal Government, to enlarge its powers by forced 
constructions of the constitutional charter which defines 
them; and that indications have appeared of a design to 
expound certain general phases (which having been 
copied from the very limited grant of powers in the former 
articles of confederation, were the less liahle to be mis- 


; construed,) so as to destroy the meaning and effect of the 


particular enumeration which necessarily explains and lim- 
its the general phrases, and so as to consolidate the States, 
by degrees, into one pooereigniy, the obvious tendency and 
inevitable result of which would be to transform the present 
republican system of the United States into an absolute, or 
at best, a mixed monarchy. 

That the General Assembly doth particularly protest 
against the palpable and alarming infractions of the Consti- 
tution, in the two late cases of the “ alien and sedition acts,’” 


|, passed at the Jast session of Congress; the first of which ex- 


ercises a power nowhere delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and which, by uniting legislative and judicial powera 
to those of executive, subverts the general principles of 
free government, as well as. the particular organization and 
positive provisions of the Federa) Constitution; and the other 
of which acts exercises, in ike manner, a power not dele- 
gated by the Constitution, but, on the contrary, expressly 


. and positively forbidden by one of the amendments thereto; 


a power which, more than any other, ought to produce 


, universal a' um, because it is leveled against the right of 


whether we should be wise in destroying those limits? Let : 


l; 


freely examining public characters and measures, and of 
free communication among the people thereon, which has 
ever been justly deemed the-only effectual guardian of 
every other right. é 
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That this State having, by its Convention which ratified 
the Federal Constitution, expressly declared that, among 
other essential rights, “the liberty of conscience and the 
ss cannot be canceled, abridged, restrained, or modified, 
y any authority of the United States,” and trom its ex- ` 
treme anxiety to guard these rights trom every possible 
attack of sophistry and ambition, having, with other States, 
recommended an amendment for that purpose, which 
amendment was, in due time, annexed to the Constitution, 
it would mark a reproachful inconsietency, and criminal 
degeneracy, if an indifference were now shown to the most 
palpable violation of one of the rights thus declared and 
secured; and to the establishment of a precedent which 
may be fatal to the other. 

That the good people of this Commonwealth, having ever 
felt, and continuing to feel, the most sincere affection for 
the brethren of the other States; the truest anxiety for es- 
tablizshing and perpetuating the union of all; and the most 
scrupulous fidelity to that Constitution which is the pledge 
of mutual friendship, and the instrument of mutua! happi- 
ness; the General Assembly doth solemnly appeal to the like 
dispositinns in the other States, in confidence that they 
will concur with this Commonwealth in declaring, as it 
does hereby declare, thet the acts aforesaid are UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONALS and that the necessary and proper measures will 
be taken by each for codperating with this State in main- 
taining unimpaired the authorities, rights, and liberties, 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

That the Governor be desired to transmit a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions to the executive authority of each of | 
the other States, with a request that the same may be com- || 
municated to the Legislature thereof; and that a copy be | 
furnished to each of the Senators and Representatives rep- 
resenting this State in the Congress of the United States. 

Attest: JOHN STEWART. 

Agreed to by the Senate, December 24th, 1798. 

7 é H. BROOKE. 
A true copy from the original deposited in the office of the 
General Apsembly. 

JOHN STEWART, Keeper of the Rolis. 


I 
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NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. PIERRE SOULE, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In rue Senate, March 22, 1852. 


Mr. Cranue’s resolutions on non-intervention, and the 
amendments to the same moved by Senators SEWARD, 
of New York, and Cass, of Michigan, being under con- 
sideration— 

Mr. SOULE, of Louisiana, who had previously 
obtained possession of the floor, rose and said: 

I am appalied, Mr. President, by the vast and 
imposing assemblage which I see congregated in | 


sentiment to which I took occasion’some time ago 
to allude—though they seem to advocate impas- 
siveness, absolute impassiveness, as the only pol- 
iy under which we can grow and prosper—yet 
a discerning eye will not fail to detect that feverish 


: and restless anxiety, the offspring of a keen and 


unerring foresight, which betrays itself through 


the dubious, mystic, timid, I had almost said bash- | 


ful admission contained in the last of them, of a 


possible cantingency on the occasion of which ‘a . 


‘just regard to our own safety will require us to 
‘advance to the conflict rather than await the approach 
Sof the foes of constitutional freedom and of human 
* liberty.” 

The policy so solemnly commended, and so 
skillfully developed in the remarkable speech by 
which the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr.CLARKE] 
opened this debate, is here held under check by the 
express reservation and protest that rr may come 
to its last day, and be superseded by another that 


| will require us to advance—mark the word !—to ad- ° 


vance to the conflict, and to fight for constitutional 
Sreedom and for human liberty. 

But, much to my wonder, and still more to my 
deep concern, that contingency, so strikingly 
pointed at in the resolutions, was entirely over- 
looked in the speech, where it is not even alluded 
to. Sir, I had determined that it should not re- 
main unheeded, and Í now plead its implied con- 
cessions in vindication of the views which I pro- 
pose to lay before the Senate. 

I am decidedly against this country being pent 
up within the narrow circle drawn around it by 


the advocates of the policy of impassiveness. Es- . 


corted though it comes to us by the authority and 


imposing names of men deservedly honored in ` 


history, that policy has no claims to my sympa- 
thies—it is set forth in antagonism to the policy 
by which the statesmen of the progressive school 
attempt to initiate, as it is said, a system of inter- 
ference with the affairs of other nations; the first 
finds security in inertness; the second, in action. 
One, under that infatuation which a long series of 
successes is so apt to produce, points to the past, 


_ and credits them all to a system of measures which |; 
but prefaced their history; the other invokes the 


very state of things which those successes have 


brought about, and, obeying the dictates of new || 


SENATE. 


‘©The President,” remarks Mr. Jefferson, ‘ de- 

t clared he never had an idea that he could bind 

‘ Congress against declaring war, or that anythin 
|| £ contained in his proclamation could look beyon 

‘the day of their meeting.” * * * The 
. President said “ he had but one object—the keep- 
i! ing our people quiet till Congress should meet. ” 
Sir, the circumstances under which the neutral- 
' ity of 1793 was resolved upon are of sufficient in- 

terest, | should imagine, to deserve a passing no- 
_tice, and to command attention, for a few mo- 
ments at least, on the part of the Senate. 

We were just emerging from that sea of agita- 
tion which had been stirred up by the recent re- 
modeling of the National Government, with a 
treasury exhausted by the incessant demands that 
were every day made upon it, to satisfy the obli- 
gations incurred during a protracted and expen- 
sive war. We were unsettled, restless; doubtful 
whether the new experiment would realize the 
hopes of those who had advised and attempted it. 
A war had just broken out between France and 
England—! should say, between France and co- 
alised Europe, France alone struggling for her 
liberties and the liberties of mankind, against the 
world in arms. The question arose, what part 
| America should act in that awful conflict. Would 
: she redeem those pledges which ardent and enthu- 

siastic minds had persuaded themselves that she 

was under, and, taking the part of France, strike 

by her side for the liberties of the world? She 

could not join England in a crusade against those 

liberties. Would she, then, participate in the 

struggle, or would she rather remain a quiet spec- 
‘ tator of the gigantic scene, and trust to God the 
destinies of her ally? Necessity—stern, inflexi- 
ble necessity—could alone impel her to choose the 
last alternative. 

‘“‘ This was,” says Lyman, in his American 
Diplomacy, ‘*an Rabe ets period; France 
‘had now become professedly a Republic, and was 
‘threatened with annihilation by a European co- 
‘alition, at the head of which was England.” 
“The distance of America from Europe—the 
‘ youth and peculiarity of her government, at that 
‘time little understood, and certainly far from 
‘being confirmed, the narrowness of her re- 
‘sources, the entire absence of every species of 


*®this Hall. I fear much, sir, that the announce- jj 


ment, so flatteringly made by some newspapers, | 
of the part which it was presumed I would take | 
in this contest, has raised expectations which it || 
will not be in my power togratify; and the anxiety, : 
the distrust, and torment, which such an appre- 
hension is so well calculated to engender, are not 
alittle augmented by the awful magnitude and . 
the difficulties of the subject beforeme. However, 
sir, I have no wish to avoid the task. It weretoo 
late for me now to disown its claims or to repudi- 
ate its exigencies. I will therefore proceed with 
it, tremblingly, yet, with some faint hope that I ' 
may still be able to bear its burden in a manner 
not altogether unbecoming the dignity of an Amer- | 
ican Senator. : 


Whatever be the fate of the resolutions upon ': 


your table, Mr. President, the debate which has 
grown out of them will have its influence and bear 
its fruits. I rejoice that it has afforded us a fit 
opportunity for proclaiming to the world our abid- 
ing faith in the rectitude and ultimate triumph of 
those great principles on which rest the hopes and 
the destinies of mankind; for, we are heard at a || 
great distance when we speak from the high places ` 
which we oceupy here. What of hope and en- 
couragement, what of interest and sympathy, we ` 
express for downtrodden and oppressed nations | 
is echoed throughout the remotest regions of the 
world; and while we give utterance to the thought, 
it runs swiftly on the magic wire until it moves to ` 
congenial and. harmonious vibrations every fibre 
of the human heart. if 
I have no conception that there is so glaring a | 
discrepancy in the sentiments entertained by those 
Senators who first moved in this debate. What 
of disagreement I have been able to discern among 


exigencies, strives to turn to profit the solemn || ‘armament, powerfully combined to point out the 
warning, ‘‘non iisdem artibus, retinentur quibus || ‘course she should adopt.” And now how curi- 
comparantur.” I am for the last; and, while vin- | ous it is to see what little that proclamation of 
dicating its expediency, I shall attempt to show || neutrality did realize for America. It was issued 
that the opposed policy cannot claim the support | in April, 1793. In the summer following, Great 
which it so freely borrows from the doctrines and || Britain, Russia, Spain, Prussia, and the empire of 


{ 


| © is not far off when we may take such an attitude 
` © as will cause the neutrality WE MAY AT ANY TIME 


teaching of the immortal sages under whose pro- | 
tection it shelters itself. Sir, the policy.of Wash- 
ington, as elucidated by his own acts, was by no 
means that unimpassioned, phlegmatic, cautious, 
and inactive policy which our opponents would | 
induce us to believe; but, on the contrary, a watch- 
ful, sharp, and active policy, ready to interpose 
wherever and whenever a great interest or a great 
principle was at stake, and disdaining that sub- 
missive wisdom which could abide the most revolt- 
ing assumptions on the part of foreign powers, 
from the moment that they did not affect too os- 
tensibly the immediate concerns of the Republic. 
Through a most strange confusion, the pre- 
sumed principles invoked in the proclamation of 


: neutrality in 1793 are made the ground-work—in- 


deed, the very foundation—of those proclaimed in 
the Farewell Address of the revered patriot hero; 
yet who knows not that the neutrality adopted in 
1793 was but an essentially transient measure, 
looking solely to the then situation of the country, 
and to the demands which that situation, with its 
surrounding perils, made upon it?—that it was con- 
sidered in no other light by General Washington 
himself, is most unequivocally exhibited from the 
fact that, alluding to this very. subject in his Fare- 
well Address, he speaks of it thus: ‘* The period | 


© RESOLVE UPON TO BE RESPECTED,” &c. And this 


them, would seem to arise rather from a miscon- i. is not the only evidence of the meaning which he 
struction of the object aimed at by each respect- intended that the proclamation should convey. It 


| Germany, entered into treaty, for the purpose, 
among other things, ‘of closing their ports and 
‘ prohibiting the exportation of naval stores, corn, 
| ‘grain, and provisions, from their ports to the 
| * ports of France.” pts also engaged ‘‘ to take 
| tall other measures in their power for injuring 
‘the commerce of France,” and to unite all their 
efforts ‘to prevent other powers not implieated in the 
‘ war from giving any protection whatever, direct- 
i| ‘ly or indirectly, in consequence of their neutrality, 
li ‘to the commerce or property of the French on 
i! the sea or in the ports of France.” You well 
|| know, Mr. President, that in the celebrated treaty 
‘| of Utrecht between France and England, even 
` naval stores were declared ‘* free of war;” and 
| you know, also, that there are treaties on record 
etween England and the United Provinces in 
1645, with France in 1667 and 1668, with Spain 
| in 1713, with Denmark in 1782, and with Russia 
in 1804, in which provisions are by name excluded 
from the list of contraband. Shall I say anything 
of the insults, wrongs, outrages, offered by Eng- 
land to America under the neutrality policy? 
Why, sir, they were such as to force upon us, 
within less thag a year, the necessity of sending 
a special embassy to the court of St. James, in 
order to plead redress for past offenses, and, at all 
events, to obtain, in future, security that our rights 
under the neutrality should be recognized and re- 
spected. 
The alarm of the country—its sufferings, its , 
impatience, and irritation—may well be judged 


ively, than from any real antipathy in their opin- 

ions as to what principles we should assert and . 
vindicate here. Though the original resolutions | 
may have been intended as l have no doubt they 
were) as a sort of political breakwater, thrown up l 


to compress and still those surges of the popular |! 


came to be debated in cabinet council how far, in 
issuing that proclamation, General Washington 
had not transcended the powers vested in the Pres- 
ident by the Constitution; and we have the au- 


from the intimations which our minister was di- 
rected to give of them in England. Says our 
Secretary of State, in his instructions to Mr. Jay, 
1794: ‘*You will keep alive in the mind of the 


thority of Mr. Jefferson to the effect that. ‘ he 
apologized for the use of the term NEUTRALITY.” 


‘ British minister that opinion which the solemni- 
‘ty of a special mission must naturally inspire of 
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«the strong agitations excited in the people of the 
< United States by the disturbed condition between 
“them and Great Britain.” * * * * * * * 
<¢You will mention with due stress the general irri- | 
“tation of the United States, at the verations, spo- | 
€ liations, captures,” &c., &c. 
Such was the situation in which the United | 
States found themselves in the year 1794, hardly , 
ten months after the issuing of the famous procla- | 
mation. Mr. Jay succeeded in effecting a treaty. | 
What the treaty secured to the United States is : 
what I propose now to investigate. His instruc- . 
tions were explicit. The anxiety of the United 
States to see those principles acknowledged which 
alone could render our neutrality available, was 
extreme. What did the treaty end in? Turn | 
first to the instructions under which Mr. Jay was | 
directed to act. 
tions of a commercial treaty, and to keep in view, 
amongst other objects, the following: 
lst. Reciprocity in navigation, particularly to 
the West Indies, and. even to the East [ndies. 
Qd. Free ships to make free goods. 
3d. Proper security for the safety of neutral | 
i 
| 
| 


commerce in other respects, and particularly by 

declaring provisions never to be contraband, ex- 

cept in the strongest possible case; by defining a | 
blockade; by restricting the opportunities of vex- | 
ation in visiting vessels. 

And what did the treaty allow? A direct trade be- 
tween the United States and the West Indies in 
vessels not exceeding seventy. tons in burden; but 
the United States were under an obligation to re- 
strain their vessels from carrying certain agticles, 
the produce of those islands, to any other place 
than the United States. The Americans were 
forbidden from “‘carrying any molasses, sugar, 
* coffee, cocoa orcotton, in American vessels, either 
“from his Majesty’s islands, or from the United 
‘ States, to any part of the world, except the Uni- 
< ted States.” ‘The treaty restored the ports of the 
western frontier, but without indemnity for their 
long detention, or for the slaves carried off by Sir | 
Guy Carleton. Ship-timber, tar, hemp, sails, and | 
copper were declared contraband, though free in 
all other treaties made by the United States. Pro- 
visions were declared. contraband, and there was 
an express declaration that the flag did not cover | 


the merchandise—the only treaty ever signed by !: 
the United States in which such an acknowledg- ` 


ment is to be found. England, however, at the 

peace of Utrecht, had acknowledged that the flag | 
covered the merchandise. 
cured. None of the rights which Mr. Jay had ' 


been directed to assert and vindicate were recog- ;' 


nized, and the treaty signed by him justified the 
judgment passed upon its merits, through the ap- 
pellation by which it went, of an instrument that 


settled nothing. Nor were those rights. respected |: 


by England after the treaty. Her aggressions ; 
‘went on, increasing until they forced us into the ' 
very extremities which the neutrality was in- 
tended to provide against; and we realized the 
pungent witticism by which one of our early 
statesmen defines a neutral power—‘‘a power that 
both belligerents plunder with impunity.”’ 

Lyman, from whom I have already quoted, | 
writes thus of the motives which induced the | 
United States so long to forbear under repeated | 
inflictions of outrage and wrong: 


«America, a new State, was thrust hastily, with ail the 


Thus, nothing was se- |, 


| 


fi 
i 


i 
j 
{ 


boldly and fearlessly those principles which were 
at the very bottom of our independence, and stood 
up to our dignity, whenever and wherever they 
might be assailed or put in danger. 

Sir, at the very moment that he was instructing 
Mr. Jay to listen to propositions of a treaty on 
the part of England—at the very time that he was 
asserting, through that minister, the rights of neu- 


trals—he was urging, also, the expediency of ` 


sounding ministers, then at the Court of London, 
as to the probability of an alliance with their re- 
spective nations, to support certain principles in- 
volving great international interests. 

I find amongst the instructions given to Mr. Jay 
the following: 

“You will have no difficulty in gaining access to the 


: ministers of Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, at the court of 


He was to listen to the sugges- | 


London. The principles of the armed neutrality would 
abundantly cover our neutral rights. If, therefore, the sit- 
uation of things, with respect to Great Britain, sheuld dic- 
tate the necessity of taking the precaution of foreign co- 
operation upon this head, if no prospect of accommodation 
should be thwarted 'by the danger of such a measure being 
known to the British court, and an entire view of all our 
political relations shall. in your judgment, permit the step, 
you will sound those ministers upon the probability of an 
alliance with their nations to support those principles.” 


One of Mr. Jay’s objects was, therefore, to ob- 


he should not succeed in this, what was he to do? 
Await until they were assailed and put in peril at 
our own doors? By no means; but proclaim them 


‘to the world under the sanction of powers allied 


‘ with us to enforce them, that. it might be under- : 
stood on what grounds America would act, and `: 


1 


4 
} 
i 
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attributes of sovereignty, into: the midst of the old nations 
of Europe. Not havimg grown up with them, trying her | 
wings, feeling her strength as she advanced to mature age ` 
along with those powers, her relative position was not as- - 


certained, and acts of the parties engaged in the European 


wars were patiently endured, not from want of sagacity 
and spirit, botti to perceive and resist the injustice and | 


wrong, but from a well-founded doubt and distrust of the | 
real strength of the people.” z 


And qualifying, afterwards, tlte system of self- ‘' 


denial w ich had then to beadopted, he adds, that 
it. was ‘* both originally mistaken, and pursued to 
a pernicious extent.” 

desire now to direct the attention of the Senate 
to the sentiments entertained by Washington, of 
the obligations which this country had assumed 
under the proclamation of neutrality. He clearly 
did not consider that it had so fettered this Gov- 
ernment as to wrest from it all discretion to deter- | 


would insist to be dealt with. 
There is another fact in the diplomatic history 
of that epoch which most strikingly illustrates 


what opinions were. entertained by the immediate ` 


advisers of Washington with respect to the course 


“ ARTICLE 4. A defensive alliance formed between Great 
Britain, the United States, and South America, is so rec- 
ommended by the nature of things—by the geographical sit- 
uation of the three countries—by the productions, wants, 
character, habits, and manners of the three nations—thatit 

| is not possible thatit should not long continue, especially if 
| care is used to consolidate it by an analogy in the political 
| form of the three Governments—that is to say, by the en- 
joyment of civil liberty wisely conceived,” &c., &c. 
General Miranda—who, up to this moment, had 
been opposed to any such movement on the part 
of the Spanish colonies—was persuaded to join 
in this scheme; and he immediately wrote to Mr. 
Hamilton, asking his concurrence and support. 
«It appears,” says he in one of his letters, ‘that 
: € the moment of our emancipation is arriving, and 
‘that the establishment of liberty on the whole 
, € American continent is confided to our care by 
‘ Providence.” Here was, you will admit, Mr. 
President, a fair opportunity for testing the prin- 
| ciples of neutrality laid down in the proclamation, 
| and the doctrine of non-interference, asserted in 


|, the Farewell Address, as constituting the settled 


which it might be. expedient. for this country to ' 


pursue, under circumstances arising out of that 


policy of this Government. 

` But before I proceed to enter. this branch of the 
subject, let me place before you, Mr. President, a 
fact that will speak out louder than any words of 
mine, how far Washington himself considered 


i that his proclamation of neutrality constrained the 


American Government from interposing where the 
eternal right of nations to provide for themselves 
a suitable government was interfered with b 
Powers foreign to them. On the 10th of Jun 


y || 


e, |! 


1794, he directs his Secretary of State to instruct ; 


Mr. Monroe—then our Minister to France—to |: 


the following effect: 
* You will assure the French Government that the Presi- 


, dent has been an early and decided friend of the French 


revolution’; and whatever reason there may have been, 
under our ignorance of facts and policy, to suspend an opin- 
ion upon-some of its important transactions, yet is he im- 
mutable in his wishes for its accomplishment, incapable o 
assenting to the right of any foreign prince to meddle wit: 
its interior arrangements.” 


Nor were these proceedings on the part of the 


American Government in contradiction with the |: 


recommendations contained in the Farewell Ad- 
dress, as J shall hereafter most conclusively show. 

Let me now remark that the Address bears date 
September 17,1796. We are—I mean in thought— 
in 1797, at a most critical epoch of our history, 
when painful difficulties were on the eve of break. 
ing out between us and France. Washington had 
been recalled tothe command of thearmy. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was to be his second in that com- 
mand. Such was the confidence which Wash- 
ington reposed in General Hamilton that he made 
his appointment to this high rank the condition of 


his own acceptance of the trust tendered him by - 


President Adams. 

The Spanish colonies were in great ferment. 
The example of the British colonies had roused 
their spirit, and moved them into an active search 
of assistance to shake off the authority of the 


, mother country. They had sent to Europe emis- 


i 
| 


4 
$ 
i 
i 


| saries, who were now holding council in Paris. 


From that place these emissaries were sending con- 
fidential agents in all directions to promote the 
great object of their mission—the emancipation of 
the Espano-American colonies. They had just 
agreed to a projet which they had sent to England, 
to be submitted to the gigantic, though youthful 


mine how far it could interfere and take concern |, minister, who then lorded it over the destinies of 


in the affairs of the world. He was not the man | 
whe could have surrendered the right of asserting | 


| 


that country. 
Here is an extract from that projet : 


| 
| 


i 
I 


J : ae A .' sumed his station at the bead of the army. 
neutrality which, it is said, constituted then the `i id 


| and permanent policy of the country. Here is 
the answer of Hamilton to General Miranda: 
“New York, August 2, 1798, 
* * * * * * 


N * r * * 


Il «The sentiments I entertain in regard to that object have 


tain the recognition of certain principles; but, if ' 


: been long since in your knowledge; but I could personally 
have no participation in it, unless patronized by the Gov- 
emment of this country. It was my wish that matters had 
been referred for a codperation in the course of this fall on 
the part of this country; but that can now be scarcely the 

: case. The winter, however, may mature the project, and 

an actual coöperation by the United States may take place. 

In this case I shall be happy, in my official station, to be an 

instrument of so good a work. 

“The plan, in my opinion, ought to be, after that of 
Great Britain, an army of the United- States—a government 
for the liberal Territories agreeable to both codperators, but 
about which there probably will be no difficulty. To ar- 
range the plan a competent authority to some person here 
from Great Britain is the best expedient. Your presence 
here will in this case be extremely essential. We are rais- 
ing an army of 12,000 men. General Washington has re- 
I am appointed 


second in command. 

“« With esteem and regard, &c., 

“A. HAMILTON.” 

Nor was this correspondence so mysterious as 
i Not to admit of its secret to be transferred to the 
| cabinet council of Mr. Adams, and to the foreign 
minister then representing this country atthe court 
of England.. z 
_ Mr. Hamilton incloses his answer to Miranda 
in a letter to Rufus King, in which he alludes to 
the disclosure which he had madein high quarters 
of the whole scheme. He writes thus on the 22d 
of August, 1798: 

& [ have received several letters from Miranda. I have 
written an answer to some of them, which I send you to 
deliver or not, according to your estimate of what is passing 
_ in the scene where you are. Should you deem it expedient 

to suppress my letter, you may do it, and sav as much as 

you think fit on my part, in the nature of a communication 
through you.” 

“ With regard to the enterprise in question, I wish it 
much to be undertaken: but I shouid be glad that the prin- 
cipal agency was in the United States—they to furnish the 
whote land force, if necessary. ‘The command, in this case, 
would very naturally fall upon me: and I hope I should dis- 
appoint no favorable anticipations.” * > * x 

“ Are we yet ready for this undertaking? Naot quite; but 
| we ripen fast, and it may, I think, be rapidly brought to 
: maturity, if an efficient negotiation is at once set on foot 
: upon this ground. Great Britain cannot alone insure the 
accomplishment of the object. I have some time since ad- 
vised.certain preliminary steps to prepare the way consist- 
ently with national character and justice. I was told they 
would be pursued; but I am not able to say whether they 
have been or not.” 


In a subsequent letter of General Miranda to 
Hamilton, I find what follows: : 

“ Your wishes are,in some degree, fulfilled, since it is 
here agreed (he writes from London) that the English troops 
shall not be employed in the land operntions. Phe naval 
force shall be English, while the troops employed will be 
American. Every arrangement is made, and we are only 
waiting for the declaration of your President to depart.” 

I need go no further to show that the policy 
, which Washington meant to recommend and to 
` act upon, was, that while we should not entangle 

ourselves in permanent alliances, or implicate our 

interests in the ordinary vicissitudes and the ordi- 

. nary combinations of the politics of Europe, while 

we might trust to temporary alliances for extraor- 

dinary emergencies, we should not therefore dis- 

í own ourselves, and cower beneath the fear of giv- 

ing umbrage by a dignified assertion of our rights 
under the law of nations. 

We have found him as early as 1794, scarcely 

i a year after the proclamation of neutrality, di- 

: recting Mr. Munroe to give assurances that he 
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waa incapable of assenting to the right of any foreign 
prince to meddle with the affairs of other nations. 
About the same ume he instructs Mr. Jay to 
sound the ministers of Russia, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, aa to the probability of an alliance with their 
nations to support certain principles; and behold! 
he urges the mustering of our forces at the very mo- 
ment when Hamilton joins a combination through 
which an American army of twelve thousand men 
is to enter Mexico, under his lead, to effect the 
independence of that country. Is not this policy 
of acuon a disclaimer of that other poy advo- 
cated upon this floor by the mover of the original 
resolutions, and by those who side with him? 
But we have still another example tending to sub- 
vert the entire structure built up by the advocates of 
the policy of impassiveness. I have shown what 
construction in practice Washington had placed 
upon the apie laid down in the Farewell Ad- 
dress. is policy ended not with him. It went 
on, infusing itself through those who came after 
him. President Monroe, who had enjoyed his 
full confidence, who must be presumed to have . 
imbibed his opinions and views, did not hesitate : 
to take a bold and decisive stand when came the | 
crisis which threatened a coalition of certain Euro- 
pean powers to reduce the Spanish colonies to 
submission, and to organize them again into mon- 
archies. You well remember, Mr. President, that 
famous passage in the address which he sent to 
Congress in December, 1823; though the solemn 
declaration has fixed itself indelibly in the memo- 
ories and hearts of our people, the circumstances 
that brought it about are comparatively but little 
known, and may not seem unworthy of a brief 
notice. Mr. Rugh, a statesman of the most pure 
patriotism, as well as of the highest order of in- 
tellect and talent, whose lofty character has so. 
deeply impressed itself in the diplomatic history 
of that period, who exhibited in his person the 
rare combination of the most profound wisdom 
and the most extensive knowledge, with the bland 
and fascinating manners, the accomplishments 
and polish of the gentleman, whe never said a 
word that was improper, nor betrayed a thought 
that might peril his country’s fortunes—Mr. Rush 
was minister at the court of St. James. Among 
the important negotiations intrusted to his man- | 


agement was that of obtaining from England a |! 
ndence for the Spanish Colo- |! 
He approached the subject with inexpressi- | 


recognition of inde 
nies. 
ble skill and adroitness, and soon brought the | 
British minister to his views by suggesting a joint į 
declaration of the principles upon which that in- | 
dependence shuid be vindicated. The confer- 
ences which took place between him and Mr. 
Canning are full of a most lively interest, and pay ` 
richly the reader for the time he bestows upon 
their perusal. I am -assured that I cannot seem 
ungracious to the Senate if I attempt to put them 
in possession of some remarkable passages which ` 
I have extracted from the book in which they are 
registered. ; 
Alluding (1823) to a note from Mr. Canning to | 
the British ambassador at Paris, relative to a pre- 
sumed design on the part of France to bring some 
of the Spanish possessions in America under her 
dominion, either by conquest or by cession from 
Spain, Mr. Rush had expressed the sentiment that 


it implied clearly that “ England would not remain ' halterion concert 


” 


passive under any such attempt by France.” Mr. | 


Canning then asked Mr. Rush, ‘‘ What he thought | 
hand in | 


the American Government would say to going 1 
hand with England in such a policy ?”’—(** Resi- , 
dence at the Court of London,” p. 400.) | ! 

In the course of the same conversation, Mr. 
Canning added that— 


. “ The knowledge that the United States would be opposed 
to it as well as England, conid not fail to bave its decisive 


influence in checking it.”’—(Ibid, p. 403.) 

And in a note bearing date the 20th of August, 
1823, Mr. Canning asks again: 

“If the moment has not arrived when the two Gavern- 
ments (Engiand and the United States) might understand | 
each other as to the Spanish American colonies ; and if s0, |: 
whether it would not be expedient for them, and for all the 
world, that their principles in regard to those colonies should 
be clearly settled and avowed; that as to England, she had ‘| 
ho disguise on the subject.’?—(Ibid, p. 412.) i 


In reply to Mr. Canning’s communication, Mr. |. 
Rush declared: i; 


“That the United States would view as unjust and 


i 
im- 
proper any attempt on the part of the powers of Europe to i 
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_ in America.” 


' one of my difficulties under his proposal.” 


| might make it inapplicable in particular occasions,” &c, 


| conceive that the interposition of an authoritative voice by 


: ences on the whole subject, arrived at 


intrench upon the independence of the Spanish possessions 


And in a note of August 27, he asserts: 


“ That his Government would regard the convening of a 
European Congress to deliberate upon the affairs of the 
Spanish Colonies as a measure uucalied for, and indicative 
of a policy highly unfriendly to the tranquillity of the world; 
that it could not leok with insensibility upon such an ex- 
ercise of European jurisdiction over communities now ex- 
empt from it, and entitled to reguiate their own concerns : 
unmolested from abroad.”’—(P. 419.) g- 
land see fit to consider the time as now arrived for fully | 
acknowledging the independence of the new communities, | 
he (Mr. Rush) believed that not only would it accelerate | 
the steps of this Government, but that it would naturally 
place HIM in a new position in his further course on the | 
whole subject.” i 

‘Should I be asked,” (writes Mr. Rush in his, letter to > 
the American Secretary of State, dated London, August 28, 
1823)—“ Should I be asked by Mr. Canning whether, in 
case the recognition be made by Great Britain without more 
delay, I am on my part prepared to make a declaration, in 
the name of my Government, that it will not remain inac- 
tive under an attack upon the inde; lence of those States 
by the Holy Alliance, the present determination of my juts- 
ment is, that I WILL MAKE SUCH A DECLARATION EXPLICIT- 
LY, AND AVOW IT BEFORE THE WORLD.”’—(P. 421.) 


Nor was Mr. Rush insensible of the importance 
of the step he was prepared to take. In 


April 30th, of same year, he says: 


«Iam fully sensible of the nitude of the subjects to | b : m : 
y ae } * main, whether it was ever intended it should re- 


be treated of, the complicated charucter of the considera- 
tions involved in most of them, and of their momentous 


| 


, liances in the ordinary vicissitudes of foreign poli- 
j 


& That, could Eng- |. 


and future ages, upon the interests, the 


bearings, in present 
welfure. and the honor of the United States.” —(These 
words borrowed from the Secretary's own letter to which 


. he was answering.—P. 423.) 


On the 15th of September Mr. Rush writes to 
the President: 

“ That it ia still his intention to urge upon Mr. Canning 
the immediate recognition of the new States by Great Brit- 
ain as the only footing upon which he could feel warranted 
in acceding to the proposal made to him.??—(P. 427.) 

Speaking of the declaration asked of him by 
Mr. Canning, he remarks: 

“The value of my declaration would depend upon its 
being formally made known to Europe. Would not such 
a step wear the appearance of the United States impli- 
cating themselves in the political connections of Europe ? 
Wouid it not be acceding, in this instance at least, to the 
policy of one of the great European powers, in opposition , 
to the projects avowed by others of the first rank ? ; 
hitherto, had been no part of the system of the United i 
States. The very reverse of it had been acted upon. Their : 
foreign policy had been essentially bottomed on the great | 
maxim of preserving peace and harmony with all nations, ; 
without offending any, or formiug entangling alliances with | 
any. Upon the institution as upon the dissensions of the 
European powers, the Government and people of the Uni- 
ted States might form and even express their speculative 
opinions; but it had been no part of their past conduct to 
interfere with the one, or being unmolested themselves, to 
become parties to the others. In this broad principle laid 


To this Mr. Canning would reply: 
“That, however just such a policy might have been | 
formerly, or might continue to be, as a general policy, he | 
apprehended that powerful and controlling circumstances 


And upon the rejoinder, Mr. Rush says: 
“ For myself, speaking only asan individual, I could well 


the United States, in favor of these communities, admitting | 
that the powers of Europe usurped a claim to control their | 
destinies, would imply no real departure from the princi- 
ples which had hitherto regulated their foreign intercourse, 
or pledge them henceforth to the political connection of the 
Old World. If, too, that voice happened to be in unison 
with the voice of Great Britain, it might prove but the more 
suspicious to the common object which both nations had 


am not for entangling ourselves by permanent al- 
gling ou yp 


tics, or in the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of foreign friendships or enmities. I am for trust- 
ing to temporary aliances in extraordinary emer- 
gencies; but I cannot be for surrendering the high 
rank which we are entitled to occupy at the coun- 
cil-board of nations. I can neither abdicate the 
rights which that position implies, nor disavow 
the obligations which it imposes; and, inasmuch 
as the amendment proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass) carries me not 
beyond the ground covered by the avowals just 
stated, to that amendment shall f give my unquali- 
fied support and vote. It imbodies my views in 
the guarded yet significant form of its language; it 
speaks out, in dignified terms, sentiments which 
responded to the throbs of every American heart, 
and shows that, while penning the resolves, the 
distinguished Senator had not out of mind the re- 
mark made by Washington, in his message of De- 
cember 3, 1793, “that there was a rank due to the 
United States among nations which would be withheld, 


is com- ., Y not entirely lost, by the reputation of weakness.” 


. munication to the American Secretary of State of | 


But suppose I were in error with respect to the 


: bearing of the Washington policy, as exemplified 


by his own doings; the question would still re- 


main an immutable rule, to be pursued by this 
Government under what changes soever might oc- 
cur in the history of its progress. 

Speaking of our commercial intercourse with 
foreign nations, Washington himself, in his Fare- 
well Address, recommends the * establishment of 


, ‘certain conventional rules, the best that present cir- 


. must change; it wil 


‘cumstances and mutual opinions will permit, but tem- 
‘porary, and liable to be from time to time abandoned 


. ‘or varied, as experience and circumstances shall dic- 


* tate.” 

Our policy, upon the same principle, must also 
change. 11 is not in the power of man to impart 
immutability to any of its works. Our policy 

change. Who is the states- 


‘man, where is the statesman, who will consider 


i are now twenty-three millions. 


Thin | himself so constrained by the traditions of the 


past as to admit that it binds the present in 
shackles, and keeps the future in thralldom ? Sir, 
we cannot thus be enslaved to the opinions and 
judgments of those who have preceded us. Are 
we the nation we were in 1793? Does Europe 
stand to us in the relation it then stood? Consider: 
We were but three millions of people then; we 
he area of our 
territory exceeded hardly eight hundred thousand 


' square miles; it now. measures‘ upwards of three 


millions. Our commercial relations with the whole 
world embraced an aggregate of $115,000,000; 
they reach now to upwards of $318,000,000; on 
a comparative survey of the commercial pr 

of this country and of England we find that, 


| while the mercantile movement of the United States 


in half a century has increased in the ratio of three 


i: hundred per cent., that.of England has only at- 


| tained two hundred percent. Taking for granted 
‘that the two countries will progress in the same 


ratio during the coming century, we find that in 
1890 the commerce of the United States will be 
$870,000,000, that of England $1,200,000,000: 


-and in 1940 the commerce of the United States 


in view, without committing either to any systematic or j' 


United States expressing this voice, and promulgating it 
under official authority to the powers of Europe, was one 
of entire novelty as well as of great magnitude in their his- 
tory, it was for my government, and not for me, to decide | 
upon its ‘opriety.”? * * r * * * 

“Let Great Britain immediately and unequivocally ac- | 
knowledge the iudependence of the new States.” * `» 
“J will not scruple, on seeing that important eventcome 
about, to lend my official name to the course proposed, and 
count upon my Government samping with its subsequent ; 
approval what I have done.”?—(pp. 436, 437.) 


Mr. Rush then goes on to tell ua: i 
«“ By the early transmission of the proposals made to me 


: by Mr. Canning, in his notes of the Jatter end of August, - 
rts of our confer- `: 


the copies of them, as well as of my re 
Yashington in time ` 
to engage the deliberations of President Monroe and his 
Cabinet, before the meeting of Congress in December, and 
it was very satisfactory to me to learn that the part I had 
acted was approved. 7»—(pp. 456, 457.) 

The policy of impassiveness, therefore, hag no | 
warrant in the past, and the warnings of Wash- 
ington and of his compeers, so far, do not reach 
the ground coyered by this debate. Let me define 
distinctly the position which I mean to occupy. I 


But l added, that as the question of the |i 


will be $2,377,000,000, while that of England will 
only be $2,289,000,000—thus leaving the United 
States with a surplus over England of $88,000,000. 

We have now a sea-coast extending 5,620 miles 
in length; it extended in 1793 but 1,700 miles. 


' We had scarcely a commercial marine; now our 


* |! steam force alone amounts to. upwards of fourteen 


hundred steamers,. measuring 417,283 tons; while 
the whole steam marine of all Europe in 1848 did 


| not exceed twelve hundred and twenty-four steam- 


ers, of 164,713 tons burden. 

To insist, sir, that while our numbers, the ex- 
tent of our territory, our commerce, and our ship- 
ping, have so much changed, our interests, our 
wants, our rights, our obligations under those 
rights, should remain what they were sixty-five 
years ago, is to scorn the teaching of our judg- 
ment, and to belie the wisdom of God. 

But it is said that we should have no concern 
with interests connected with European policy, 
and that we should confine ourselves to extending 
our commercial relations with foreign. countries 
without ever entangling ourselves in their politice— 
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aye, sir, if we can so separate those relations as 
ta keep them in absolute freedom of each other; 
but this it is not in our power to effect. Commer- 
cial intercourse will, and must of necessity, beget 
political entanglements. The question is not how 
you may avoid them—they will defy your pru- 
dence, and put in default all your diplomacy—but 
the question is, how will you meet them with the 
least possible danger to your peace and your pros- 
perity? You could not, if you would, disconnect 

ourselves at this day from Spain, England, or 
Russia. There they stand nailed to your sides. 
Suppose, for a moment, that Spain chooses to 
transfer Cuba to a foreign government, would we 
stand still? Suppose England were to exercise 


somewhat more ostensibly than she does at pres- n! 


ent her dictatorship over the Central American re- 
publics, would we stand still? Suppose Russia 
should reissue her ukase of 1821, and so extend 
the circle of prohibition, which she had then the 
boldness to draw around herself, as to exclude us 
entirely from the northern waters of the Pacific, 
would we stand still? No, sir; we would not— 
we could not. Again, sir: suppose England were 
induced to join a European coalition, and become 
a party to another continental system, can you re- 
alize what advantages Europe could tender her 
that would not be ruinous to ourinterests? Might 


rests on the dictates of public opinion. Will you 
give up your share in forming it? In vain seek 
you to remain isolated. The tendencies of your 
political organization, your commercial as well as 
your social interests, that thirst after the unknown, 
which you can neither compress nor satisfy, will 
throw you forcibly into contact with foreign pow- 
ers. hat their policy may induce them to at- i 
tempt against your commerce will not cease to be | 
a political aggression, though it should affect only l 
your mercantile interest. With the progressive , 
ratio of your production compared with your pop- 
! ulation, you may have in 1900 an excess of seven | 
‘hundred millions in your produce. Where will | 
ou find a market for it? In the East!—in the | 
ast! There you must look to for custom—thither | 
seven hundred and fifty millions of consumers in- | 
vite your commodities and your excess of wealth. | 
The dependence of England on your great staple 
for the supply of her extensive manufactories may 
counsel her to take you into partnership in the 
enjoyment of the gorgeous boon. But should 
Russia gain the ascendency there, what would 
your prospects be? Her policy is essentially ex- 
clusive, antagonistic to your interest. Suppose 
she lays hands on Turkey, and shuts you out of 
the Mediterranean: might not this great basin be- 
| come again the great reservoir and entrepôt of 


not, perchance, a new Pozzo de Borgo instil into 
the brains of some raving autocrat the thought, 
by him suggested in 1817, of subjugating these 


States, in order to protect the world against the ' 


poisonous effects of their institutions?™* 
I repeat it again, you have no power either to 


surrender your rights or to disown your obliga- | 
tions. Assert your rights and fulfill your obliga- | 


tions. Let the world know that while you are 
prepared to comply with the latter, you cannot 
suffer the former to be questioned or invaded. 
But some will say, this is war! Not quite; and | 
if it were, I could not see that we ought on that 
account abstain from asserting what is good and 

‘ just initself. Know you not, sir, that moral power, 
in time of war as well as in time of peace, acts the 
first part, and often coerces the powers of num- 
bers to unconditional surrender? Let me read you 
from Heffter a few lines, which define more accu- 
rately than anything I have yet read, the origin, 
the sanction, and the imposing commands of the 
law of nations: 

“ The law of nations has neither lawgiver nor supreme 
judge, since independent States acknowledge no superior 
human authority. Its organ and regulator is public opinion. 
Tts superior tribunal is history, which forms at once the 
rampart of justice, and the Nemesis by which injustice is 
avenged. Its sanction, or the moral obligation of all men 
to respect it, results from the moral order of the universe, 
which will not suffer nations and individuals to be isolated 
from each other, but constantly tends to unite the whole | 
family of mankind in one great harmonious society.” 

What! speak you of isolation? Have you not | 
markets to retain for your present excess of pro- ; 
duction, and markets to secure for the surplus of | 
your future wealth? Can you rely on the sympa- 
thies of Princes, Kings, or Czars for a continuance 
of those relations which alone can enable you to 
retain the advantages which you enjoy on the old 
continent? Disown not yourself. Be not-unmind- 
ful that you are a member of the great family of 
nations. Do not repudiate the relations which 
that membership implies. The law that binds na- 
tions to each other is your law as well as theirs. 
Let it not be violated with impunity. That. law 


* A SINGULAR HISTORICAL Facr.—The New York Er- 
press brings to light a singular historical fact, which is not 
‘generally known. Itsays that, in 1817, a Russian of emi- 
nce, M. Pozzo de Borgo, being then in Paris, proposed in 
a memoir addressed to his court on the importance of re- 
placing South America under the dominion of Spain, that 
the United States should be subjugated. He said that, 
“founded on the sovereignty of the people, the Republic of | 
the United States of America was a fire, of which the daily | 
contact with Europe threatened the latter with conflagra- 
tion ; that as an asylum for all innovators, it gave them the 
- means of disseminating at a distance, by their writings, 
and by the authority of their example, a poison of which 
the communication could not be questioned, as it was well 
known that the French revolution bad its origin in the Uni- 
ted States; that already troublesome effects were felt from 
the presence of the French refugees in the United States.” 
The Russian ambassador went on to state and argue that 
the conquest of the United States was an easy enterprise ; 
that the degree of power to which the Americans had risen 
made them objects of fear to the European monarchical 
governments, &c. The editor of the Express came in con- 
tact with this curious paper in the State Library at Albany, 
- in an old file of the Missouri Republican, printed more than 
thirty years ago. 


į eastern commerce? You see then, sir, that inter- ! 
l est alone presses you on all sides not to remain | 
| isolated. ‘In self-defense you are bound to watch | 
every movement of European policy. See how 
| strangely have fallen those Balkans which wise 
and far-seeing statesmen had raised in the com- 
bined strengh of Hungary and Austria against the 
devouring ambition of the Cossack! Austria now 
a Russian province, is but a relay to the Czar on 
his route to Turkey. He can now approach Con- 
| stantinople by Vienna as surely as by Bucharest. 
It may be too late. for us to interpose a protest 
‘against an accomplished wrong; it is never too 
| late to provide against its recurrence. Do notlate 
events speak loud of the future? See you not Eng- 
land herself succumbing to the continental coali- 


European despots! Mark her condescensions to 
their biddings. On the very day that Lord Pal- 
| merston was surrendering his seals, Vienna was 
| reveling in joy and exultation at the triumph which 
the anticipated fall of that minister prepared to 
Austria. Lord Malmesbury bends in humble 
| compliance to the remonstrances of France and 
! Austria, and narrows the circle of the liberties | 
‘ conceded to European exiles; and Lord Derby in- 
|! augurates his advent to power by withdrawing the | 
‘| bill which extended the electoral franchises of the | 
| British subjects;—and thus is England belying her | 
' past, as if she no longer recollected those proud 
days of her glory when her minister could exclaim 
jin the House of Commons, ‘‘ We go to plant the 
‘ standard of England on the well-known heights : 
t of Lisbon; where that standard is planted foreign . 


fiance at France, then in possession of Spain, the . 
same minister triumphantly avowed his resolution, ` 
“that if France had Spain, it should not be Spain 

‘with the Indies; that he had called the New : 


‘the Old.” But, sir, while she shows herself so | 
submissive to European despotism, see how men- | 
nena. she rides our waters, and how arrogantly : 
she deals out her protectorate to Nicaragua, Costa | 
Rica, and the Kingdom of Mosquito. Even this 

wavering and irresolute Administration of ours ; 
' could not speak out high words of complaint— | 
indeed, sir, the very words of the amendment in- | 
| troduced by the Senator from Michigan, to remon- 


complaint was soon stilled by empty excuses in 
one case, and in the other by the reassertion of the | 
very right and power denied and protested against. ' 
The Senate will recollect what occurred upon the 
appearance of the French and British squadrons 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 
on that occasion between the acting Secretary of 
State and Mr. Crampton, then British Chargé 
d’Affaires to this Government, and a correspond- | 
ence was had between the same acting Secretary | 


Government asserted its deep concern at the un- , 
looked-for interference, and insisted upon obtain- 
| ing satisfactory explanations. The French Min- | 


s 


tion? How anxious she seems not to give offense to |; 


ii 


ister, with a frankness and in a tone which do great 
credit to his character, and yet with that dignified 
reserve that beliooved the representative of a great 
nation, met the question in perfect fairness, and 
declared, ‘‘ first, that the instructions issued by the 
‘Government of the Republic were spontaneous 
‘and isolated; secondly, that those instructions 
t were exclusive, for an exclusive case, and appli- 
‘cable only to the class, and not to the nationality, 
‘of any pirate or adventurer that should attempt 
‘to land in arms on the shores of a friendly na- 
‘tion.” 

The answer was conclusive, and this Govern- 
ment deemed it Satisfactory. But how was it with 
the British Chargë d’Affaires?, The memorandum 
of the conference informs us that ‘* Mr. Cramp- 
‘ton, at an interview with Mr. Crittenden, at the 
‘Department of State, on the 27th of September, 
$185], stated thal he had been directed by her Majes- 
‘ty’s Government to say to the United States Secretary 
‘of State, that her Majesty’s Government had learned, 
‘with DEEP REGRET, that expeditions have again 
‘been prepared in the ports of the United States, 
‘for an attack upon a territory belonging to a sov- 
‘ereign at peace with the United States, and in 
‘friendly relation with her Majesty.” * * * 

‘ That her Majesty’s Government deem it due 
‘to the frankness which ought to characterize the 
‘ intercourse between the two Governments to state 
‘to that of the United States, THAT HER Mases- 
‘ry’s SHIPS-OF-WAR ON THE WEST [NDIA STATION, 
‘ WILL HAVE ORDERS TO PREVENT BY FORCE ANY 


| € ADVENTURERS OF ANY NATION, FROM LANDING WITH 


| © HOSTILE INTENT UPON THE ISLAND OF Cusa.” 
I had thought, sir, that, under the prevalence of 
' this doctrine of non-intervention, the distinguished 


statesman who is at the head of the State Depart- 


‘ment, with that tone of voice that bespeaks the 


t 


1 
| 


toe 


¢ dominion shall not come;” or, when hurling de- `- 


i 
t 


t 


| 
i 


and the French Minister, in both of which our © 


t é over our own waters.” 


depths of his thoughts, though not always the in- 
vincible energy of his will, might have gravely 
told the British Chargé, ‘Sir, this is no concern 
‘of yours. Withdraw your ships. We can 
‘ minister for ourselves the police of our affairs 
But I am mistaken, I 
think; it was not Mr. Webster, but Mr. Crit- 
tenden, who then occupied the chair of State. 
And very strenuously does he retort, “ That the 
€ President could not, WITHOUT CONCERN, witness any 
‘attempt to accomplish the object’? in contemplation of 
the British Government ‘* by means which might even- 
tually lead to encroachments on the rights of the people 
of the United States;” that “ the execution of the 
‘orders received by her Majesty ’s squadron would 
‘be the exercise of a sort of police over the seas 
‘in our immediate vicinity, covered as they are 
‘with our ships and our citizens, and it would in- 
‘ volve, moreover, to some extent, the exercise of 
urisdiction to determine what expeditions were 
the character denounced, as well as who were 
‘the guilty adventurers engaged in them;’’ and he 
closed by expressing ‘‘the hope that there ma 

‘never arise any occasion for carrying any auch 
‘orders into execution.” What answer, Mr. 
President, do you suppese Mr. Crampton made 
to the State Department? Here is the communi- 
cation he addresses Mr. Webster on the 12th of 
November. It incloses a letter to himself from 


‘ World into existence to redress the balance of Lord Palmerston, reassérting, as I have already 


said, the very right and assumption of power 
complained of and protested against: 


BRITISH LEGATION, 
WASHINGTON, November 12, 1851. 

Sır: With reference to our conversation on the 10th inst., 
and in compliance with your desire, I have the honor to 
inclose a copy of the dispatch addressed to me by Lord 
Palmerston, which I then read go you, upon the subject of 
the orders issued to her Majesty `s ships-of-war on the West 
Indian station, respeeting unauthorized expeditions against 


' strate against the untoward assumption. But, the | '¢ island of Cuba. 


I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you, sir, the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 
JOHN F. CRAMPTON. 
The Hon. Danie. WEBSTER, &c., kc., &c. 


(No. 16. 
Sir: 


} Forziexn Orrtce, October 22, 1851. 
have received your despatch No. 29, of the 6th 


A conference took place i inst. and I have to acquaint you that her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment approve the course pursued by you in communicating 
to the Government of the United States the orders issued by 
her Majesty’s Government to the Commander-in-chief of her 
Majesty’s ships in the West Indies, respecting the prevention 
of lawless expeditions against Cuba. 

If you should have any further conversation with the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States on this subject, you may 


ii assure him that every care will be taken that, in execut- 


ing these 


| etary? measures against the expeditions o, 
persons w 


f 
m the United States Government itself has de- 
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TEES 


nounced as nol being entitled to ine protection of. any govern. || every pulsation of the European heart beneath the 


ment, xo interference shall take place the lawful - 
commerce of uny nation. ma 
Cam, &e., PALMERSTON. 


Joux F. Cranpron, Esq., &c., ke., Re. 

Here is, then, on the part of England, the as- 
sumption of the right not only to exercise her 
police over our waters and over vessels sailing 
under American colors, but to decide for herself 
of the nature and character of an expedition de- 
parting from our shores; for, the squadron ‘has 
orders lo prevent, by force, any adventurers OF ANY 
Nation from landing, WITH HOSTILE INTENT,” 
upon the Island of Cuba! Has reparation been 

et de:nanded of the insult thus offered to the ma- 

esty of the American flag? Has the Minister of 

ngland apologized for the unceremonious evasion 
with which the Chargé d’Affaires escaped the 
necessity of a committing answer? The accom- 
plished and truly skillful gendeman who now rep- 
resents Great Britain near this Republic would be 
loth to admit that his Government had transcended 
its privileges, or might, under any circumstances, . 
surrender the exercise of its assumed rights. 
Here was, you will admit, Mr. President, a fit 
opportunity for this Administration to display | 
some of that watchful energy which it so merci- | 
leasly exhibited on a kindred occasion. Why is | 
it that it suffered its wrath to be so easily soothed 
and its susceptibilities to slumber? hat busi- - 
ness had it to be thus tolerant and accommodating 
when it had pursued, with such an nnrelenting 
rancor and severity, that littl band of deluded, 
but brave and chivairous men who had engaged 
in that unfortunate and ill-advised expedition 
which ended so miserably at Baya Honda? Was 
it love for non-intervention that prompted the pol- 
icy which branded the invasion with deadly 
names, and doomed the invaders to an ignomin- 
ious slaughter? Sir, I disapproved then, as I dis- 
approve now, the reckless undertaking; but those 
who engaged in it had stout and noble hearts; 
they were enthusiasts—maniacs, if you choose— 
but enthusiasts—maddened by the most disinter- 
ested and the most lofty aspirations. What right 
had this Administration to track them through the 
waters of the Gulf, beyond the line of our muni- 
ci jurisdiction? ill its friends show me 
where, in the Constitution, is lodged the power 
which the President thought proper to exert on. 
that occasion? And, as if the butchery made of, 
fifty of our citizens, slaughtered in full daylight, 
within view of our flag waving sadly over our | 
ships-of-war, and in wanton violation of the most ' 
solemn and the most explicit treaty stipulations, 
was not enough to satisfy the most extravagant 
exactions of Castilian pride, Castilian punctilio, 
and Castilian revenge, we are driven to witness, 
in the great metropolis of the South, the heart- 
rending spectacle of a salute booming out to exult- 
ing Spain, repentance and atonement in the name 
of the United States of America! The triumph 
won by the Spanish minister on this occasion over 
the susceptibilities, once so keen, of our statesmen, 
has no precedent in the annals of the diplomatic : 
history of any nation. : 

But to return to the present aspect of affairs in 
Europe, and to the new attitude in which England 
stands to the continental Powers. Believe you, 
sir, that she would now be so humble, so dejected, 


so submissive to Austro-Russian dictation, if she ; 
had firmly stood up by those principles which her |: 
Chathams and her Cannings had so proudly pro- ;; 
claimed to the world? How dearly she pays for |: 


her impassiveness, while the Roman Republic was || 


falling under French bayonets, while Hungary : 
was slaughtered by Russian sabers, and while Cra- | 
cow laid prostrate at the feet of her plunderers. ` 
Sir, let us not be lulled into slumber by the idea `: 
that we are too distant from Europe to be affected ': 
her political convulsions. Know you not that |, 
violence and oppression are contagious, and that `, 
their triumph in any point of time, or on any point || 
of the globe, reacts on the moral world ? j 
Why, Mr. President, speak of isolation, when |' 
you can ride your floating palaces from continent |’ 
to continent in less time than it took your fathers, |, 
fifty years ago, to travel from Buffalo to New | 
York—from Boston to Philadelphia ?—when every |; 
wave of the ocean brings you swift messengers, |, 
blown over to these western shores by the same | 
breeze that wafted them away from the eastern |: 
hemisphere ?—when, low as it Seals, you can hear || 
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iron hands that strive to compress and stifle its 
languid and agonizing energies ? 
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! generations impatient to throw themselves on our 


‘idap. Sir, I havea mind to place before you the 
‘record of strange prophecies made on the future 


ut it is insisted that an expression of our sym- ' 


pathies is more a matter of sentiment than of right 
and policy. Ah, sir, I pity the statesman who 
does not know that public sentiment, which some- 
times supplies and sometimes corrects the law, is 
always its strongest support. 

Sir, believe me, it is our interest, and if not our 
interest, our duty, to keep alive, by good offices 
among the nations of Europe, that reverence for 
the institutions of our country, that devout faith 
in their efficacy, which looks to their promuiga- 
tion throughout the world as to the great millen- 
nium which is to close the long calendar of their 
wrong: Let their flame light up the gloom and 
dispel the darkness that now envelop them. Hum- 
bled though they be, despise them not. [t was 
not their choice, but treachery that made them 
slaves; and if you should ask why is it that they 


them, forget not those deluded wretches destined 
to the beasts for the entertainment of the Roman 


Emperors, who could not be persuaded that Cæsar |; 


was not Rome, and who, upon entering the Col- 
iseum, as they passed his geat, would bow to him 
in respectful submission, and exclaim: ‘‘ Cæsar, 
morituri te saluéant’’—Czsar, though doomed to 
die, we salute you. 


I heard, the other day, the honorable Senator | 
from Tennessee, in one of those soul-stirring feats ' 


of eloquence so peculiarly his own, disclaim that 
there be anything like destiny in the callings of a 
nation. How could he have thus overlooked that 
there is not a work of God’s wisdom, nor a 
striving of the human intellect, that bears not the 
indelible seal of destiny? Onward! onward! is 
the injunction of Ged’s will as much as Ahead ! 
ahead ! is the aspiration of every American heart. 
We boast exultingly of our wisdom. Do we 
mean to hide it- under the bushel, from fear that 
its light might set the world in flames? As well 
might Christianity have been confined to the walls 
of a church, or to the enclosures of a cloister. 


rowth, strength, prosperity, and empire of these 

lates, ata time when they were but dependent 
and suberdinate colonies ofa distant nation. They 
are to be found spread over in the Memorials of 
Pownall, who lived eight years in the colonies, 
from 1753 to 1756, and who held snecessively the 
offices of Lieutenant-Governor of New Jersey, of 
Governor of Massachusetts, and of Governor of 
South Carolina, and who in those three capacities 
must be presumed to have been afforded every op- 

ortunity that could enable him well to apnréciate 


_In the people that surrounded him that peculiar 


forwardness and energy of purpose which have 
since realized so wonderfully what that great and 
wise man had contemplated in vision, through the 
telescope of his far-seeing mind. Sir, I feel assured 
that the Senate will thank me for trespassing yet 


r ; I : a moment upon its patience, while I shall read to 
seem to lock with approving smiles and contented Ss 
hearts to the hands that brandish the rod over i 


t 


you some of his most striking revelations: 


t North America has advanced, and is every day advan- 
cing, to growth of State, with a steady and continually ac- 
celerating mation, of which there has never yet been any 
example in Europe.” * * * * ae 

“ft is young and strong.” * * «Its strength will 
grow with its years, and it will establish its constitution and 
perfect adultness in growth of State. To this greatness of 
empire it will certainly arise.” * * * * ‘America will 
become the arbitress of the commercial world, and perhaps 
the mediatrix of peace, and of the political business of the 
world.?? 

* Whoever knows these people will consider them as ani- 
mated in this new world, if | may so express it, with the 
spirit of the new philosophy.” 

& Here one sees the inhabitants laboring after the plough, 


* 


: or with the spade and hoe, as though they had not an idea 


What had it: effected for mankind, what had it; 


' effected for itself, without the spirit that promul- 


gated it to the world? Onward! onward! To: 


stand still is to lie lifeless—inertion is death. Had 
Mahomet stood still, would he and the mountain 
have got together? Had the colonies stood still, 
would this be the Government it is? Had Jeffer- 


son and Polk stood still, would Louisiana be: 


ours? Would Texas, would California, sit here 
in the bright garments of their sovereignty ? 

You commend the policy of the fathers of the 
Republic, as if time, that withers the strength of 
man, did not ‘* throw around him the ruins of his 
proudest monuments.” Have I not shown how 


beyond the ground they dwell upou; yet is their mind all 
the while enlarging all its powers, and their spirit rises ag 
their improvements advance.” 

“The independence of America is fixed as fate. She is 
mistress of her own fortune; knows that she is so, and will 
actuate that power which she feels, both so as to establish 
her own system, and to change the system of Europe.” 

‘Those sovereigns of Europe who have been led by the 
office-system and worldly wisdom of their ministers—who, 
secing things in those lights, have despised the unfashioned, 
awkward youth of America—when they shall find the sys- 
tem of this new empire not only obstructing but superseding 
the old systems of Europe, and crossing upon the cffects of 
all their settled maxims and accustomed measures, they will 
call upon these their ministers and wise men, ‘Come, curse 
me this people, for they are too mighty for me ;’ their states- 
men will be dumb; but the spirit of truth will answer, 
‘How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed??? 

« America will come to market in its own shipping, and 
will claim the ocean as common—will claim a navigation 
restrained by no laws but the law of nations, reformed as 
the rising crisig requires.” 

« America Will seem every day to approach nearer and 
nearer to Europe. When the alarm which the idea of go- 
ing toa strange and distant country gives to the homely 
notions ofa European manufacturer or peasant shall be thus 
worn out, a thousand repeated repulsive feelings respecting 
their present home, a thousand attractive motives respect- 
ing the settlement which they will look to in America, will 
raise a epiritof adventure, and become the irresistible cause 


. of an almost general emigration to that new world.” 


mutable it had been? Let us not calumniate the : 


past by fastening its usurpations upon the future. | 
r 


evere its teachings, but cannot submit to make 


them the measure of present wisdom. S ing 


of the sages whose names and authority have so `: 


often been invoked in this debate, the elder Adams 
attempts to exculpate the defects of their views 
and policy by this remark: ‘ The present actors 


‘on the stage have been too little prepared by their ` 


‘early views, and too much occupied with turbu- , 


‘lent scenes, to do more than they have done.” 


And with what ardent fervor and hope, with what |: 


enthusiasm, he speaks of the scenes which display 
themselves to his view in the future of his country ? 
“ A prospect into futurity in America is like con- 


* templating the heavens through the telescope of | 


‘Herschel. Objects stupendous in their pan Pe 
‘and motions strike us from all quarters an 
‘with amazement !”’ 
My reverence for opinions consecrated by the 
authority of the sages who preceded us, will not 
induce me to disintegrate this Republic, and shear 
from its domain Louisiana, Texas, Florida, the 
Californias, and New Mexico, because, forsooth, 
Washington, Adams, and Hamilton may have 
held that any accession of new territory to the 


area embraced by the old States was unconstitu- | 


tional. -I could not give a vote for the recharter- 
ing of a national bank, because its institution had 
the assent of the same great men. Nor could I 
shut my ears on their account, to those whisper- 
ings of the. future that betoken the rising of new 


“ Whether the islands in those parts called the West 
Indies are naturally parts of this North American commu- 
nion is a question, in the detail of it, of curious specularion, 


: but of no doubt as to the fact.” 


Then, giving way to the enthusiasm of his pro- 
phetic spirit, he addresses himself in direct lan- 
guage to America: 

“A nation to whom all nations will come; a power 
whom all powers of Europe will court to civil and com- 
mercial alliances; a people to whom the remnants of aH 
ruined people will fly ; whom the oppressed and injured of 


` every nation will seek for refuge,” he exclaims, “ actu- 


fill us ; 


ATE YOUR SOVEREIGNTY, EXERCISE THE POWERS AND 


DUTIER OF YOUR THRONE.” 
Arise ! ascend thy lofty seat, 
Be clothed with thy great strength— 
Lift up on high a standard to the nation ! !! 

Mr. CASS. He was an old fogy after my own 
heart. 

Mr. SOULE. And I rejoice that your heart is 
as stout and comprehensive as his own. 

Sir, public opinion has already responded to 
that mighty appeal from the past. It scorns the 
presumptuous thought that you can restrain this 
how growing country within the narrow sphere of - 
action originally assigned to its nascent energies, 
and keep it eternally bound up in swaddles. As 
the infant grows, it will require a more substantial 
nourishment, a more active exercise. The lusty 


| appetite of its manhood would ill fare with what 


might satisfy the soberer demands of a younger 
age. Attempt not, therefore, to stop it in its on- 
ward career; for as well might you command the 
sun not to break through the fleecy clouds that 
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herald its advent in the horizon, or to shroud it- | 
self in gloom and darkness, as it ascends the me- 
ridian. 


EXTENSION OF THE CAPITOL. 


REMARKS OF MR. JOHN McNAIR, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
March 13, 1852. 


Remarks prepared and intended to have been delivered in 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(put cut off by the previous question,) on Senate ‘‘ Joint 

esolution authorizing the Architect of the Capitol to 
continue in employment the mechanics, laborers, and 
others, employed on the wings thereof.” 
Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 


* That there be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the | 
period between the passage of this resolution and the end | 
of the fiscal year terminating June 30th, 1853, the sum of | 
$500,000 for the continuation of the work on the two wings | 
of the Capitol.” 


Mr. McNAIR said: | 

Mr. CHarrman : This amendment to appropri- | 
ate $500,000 to be expended in the extension of 
the Capitol, was very unexpectedly introduced in 
this House to-day. The resolution for a joint ap- 
propriation of $10,000, passed by the Senate, for 
the purpose of continuing the men at work on the 
Capitol, and frequently attempted to be brought 
forward by the chairman of Public Buildings, was 
the resolution which I, and no doubt nearly all 
the members of this House, expected would be 
brought forward this day, to be put upon its pas- 
sage. But, instead of this, an amendment, or, 
rather, a substitute is introduced for $500,000, and 
that to be put into the hands of the President, to 
be expended and disbursed in the same manner, of 
course, as the $100,000, heretofore appropriated, 
have been. 

In order to ascertain how this money which was 
appropriated for the extension of the Capitol was 
drawn from the Treasury, and on whose warrent 
or by whom drawn, I addressed a note to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who very politely fur- 
nished me with the following information: 


Treasury DepaRTMENT, March 10th, 1852. 
Sir: In reply to the inquiries presented for my atten- 
tion, by yonr letter of the 9th instant, T have the honor to 
remark, that the appropriation of $100,000, for the exten- 


| stitute is now, if possible, to be forced through 
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This most extravagant sub- | 


this House without consideration, without time ‘| 
: for members to judge whether it is just or unjust. © 


| tioneering purposes. 


` Such hasty legislation and extravagant expendi- 


ture can never have my sanction or approval. 
Great and extensive power in any government, 
and most especially in a republic, should not be 
given to one man, particularly where a large 
amount of money is underhis control. The funds 
of this Government should never be taken out of 
the hands of its proper representatives, without 
control or check. It appears, by ‘‘ an act making 
appropriations for thecivil and diplomatic expenses 
of the Government for the year ending the 30th of 
June, 1851, and for other purposes,” and passed 
September 30th, 1850, the following appropriation 
was made, viz: 
€t For the extension of the Capitol, according to such 
plan as may be approved by the President of the United | 
| States, one hundred thousand dollars, to be expended un- | 
į der his direction, by such architect as he may appoint to 
| execute the same.” ; 
| It seems to me, that if gentlemen who passed ' 
, this appropriation had had more time to deliberate 
' they would have acted differently. When it was 
` made, there was much excitement and great fear . 
that the appropriation bill would not pass at all, 
Would any gentleman in this House, upon cool 
reflection, vote for an appropriation for the exten- 
sion of this Capitol, the plan of which is to be 
approved by the President, after being submitted 
to him by his architect? Would it be reasonable 
that we should give the power out of our own 
hands to build a house, in which we ourselves are 
to legislate, into the hands of another? Taking 
it for granted, with due respect to the President, 
that he knows little about building, we must con- 
clude that the plan of the building, and the ex- 
pense attending it, will be almost entirely under 
the control and regulation of the architect. If we 
i make the appropriations as they are wanted by 
' him, if we advance further with this extension on 
| the foundation as now laid, we know not how 
many millions we may have to expend. An appro- ` 
riation of $100,000 is now made and expended. , 
|| ‘With this the outside foundation walls are not yet | 
| finished. This immense foundation is laid with 
l: the present appropriation; no doubt the architect 
| believing that, when this is once laid Congress | 


sion of the Capitol, &c., made by the act of Congress, Sep- 
tember 30th, 1850, has been drawn from the Treasury by 
warrants, as follows: 
August 2d, 1851, warrant in favor of Thomas U. Walter 
OT vrvceeencrees cecene sees eeee tees sees ence $20,000 00 
September 25, 1851, warrant in favor of Thomas 
» Walter for... cceesccseceecenercsecseeeses 20,008 00 
October 16, 1851, warrantin favor of Thomas U. 
Waiter for...... ee nee cence eeteessteses 
October 30, 1851, warrant in favor of Richard 
Wallach for....scsesaccees seses 
November 7, 1851, warrant in favor of ‘Thomas 
U. Walter for...... EEEN Een aego eneu a's 20 
December 8, 1851, warrant in favor of Thomas 
U., Walter Cor. cccccececcccercenvceevccecees 19,308 


27 à 


$100,000 00 


The several sums set forth as having been paid to 
Thomas U. Walter, architect for the extension of the Capi- 
tol, were drawn upon requisitions upon this Department in 
favor of Mr. Walter, by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the respective amounts were, from time to time, as drawn, 
charged to Mr. Walter upon the books of the Treasury : 
"The sum of $691 73 was paid to Richard Wallach upon a 
certificate from the Register of the Treasury, showing the 
adjustment of an account in his favor for that amount as 
Marshal for the District of Columbia. 

The preceding statement exhibits, itis believed, the in- 
formation requested in your letter; should you, however, 
find that anything which you desired has been omitted, 
and will apprise me of the fact, further attention will, with 
pleasure, be given to the subject. 

Very respectfully, sir, I remain your obedient servant, 

THOMAS CORWIN, 
Secretury of the Treasury. 
Hon. J. McNair, Chairman Select Committee to investi- 
gate the foundation of the extension of the Capitol. 


As this $100,000 has been drawn from the 
Treasury, so will the PEA, if appropriated by 
Congress. If this will pass, it will be throwing 
an immense sum of money into the hands of the 
architect for disbursement. It may be appro- 
priated right, but throws a great temptation in the 
way todo wrong. I never would trust so much 
money in the hands of an agent of this descrip- 
tion, and especially at a time when the presiden- 
tial contest is approaching. No person can tell 
how much of this money might be used for elec- 


| 
| 
| 


20,000 00 : 


tions to finish the building, let it cost what it 
may. Now, it is impossible for us to know the 
cost before we process any further, for we are in 
the power of the architect. He may make any 
estimate he pleases, and we cannot tell whether it 
will cost twice as much as the estimate, or what 
amount it will cost. There is a great temptation 
for a man to keep himself in employment a long 
time, when his salary is $5,000 a year. This ap- 
propriation once made, and the bui'ding continued 
one year longer, and the architect will have it in 
his power to continue his salary six, eight, or ten 
| years at pleasure. When we take into consider- 
ation the memorable Girard College, we have at 
least some ground for believing that it will not be - 
i finished very soon. 
The plan of this extension of the Capitol was 
` decided on by the President on the lìth of June, 
1851; and, on the 30th of June, 185}, the fiscal 
year for which the appropriation of $100,000 was 
made, closed. 
: The corner-stone, with appropriate honors, was 
laid on the 4th of July, 1851. 

The outside wall of this building, at the base, is 
eight feet nine inches; above the footings it is six 
feet nine inches. 

The stone, amounting to 18,000 perches, the 
lime, sand, and cement, are all furnished by con- 
tract. 

Excavations and stone masonry are done by 
days’ work. 

The present Capitol is 352 feet 4 inches by 12] 
feet Ginches. The portico is 160 feet in width on 
the eastern front, and the projection west 83 feet. 

The wings of the Capitol will be 44 feet from 
each end, connecting with the present Capitol by 
means of corridors. 

Each extension, the one on the north and the 
other on the south, is 142 feet 8 inches by 238 feet 
10 inches, exclusive of steps. 

The whole length of the building from north to 
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south, when finished, will be 751 feet 4 inches; 
and from east to west the width will be 324 feet. 

The ground that will be covered over by the 
whole building will be 151,112 square feet, or 652 
square feet more than three acres and a half. The 
present building covers over 61,201 square feet; 
and the new wings 91,91] square feet. The base 
of these new wings will have to sustain a weight 
of about 200,000 tons. A foundation, in order to 
sustain such an immense weight, should be laid 
with solid mason-work, and the stones of the 
hardest gneiss. 

In each wing there will be a hall of 55 feet 
square, embellished with 20 marble columns. 

The hall of Representatives will occupy the 
western half of the south wing, and will have 50 
windows. The dimensions of the House will be 
130 feet by 97, and it will accommodate 400 mem- 
bers with separate desks, and allow a sufficient 


‘ space for the lobbies. The hall will have galleries 


on three sides, and it will accommodate 1,200 per- 
sons. 

The Senate Chamber will be 97 feet 10 inches 
by 70 feet 6 inches, and 35 feet in height. In 
this there will be room for 100 members, and in 


, the galleries 1,200 persons. 


The whole of this immense building is to be 
faced with white marble. This white marble is 


, not of so durable a nature as some other kinds of 


` stone. 


will be obliged to vote the necessary appropria- « 


It in time fades, and, after a few years, 
from the rains pouring upon it, yellow streaks 
will be seen running over the face in many places. 

The cost of the entire design of this building, 
in accordance with the drawings and models, will 
be $2,675,000. This estimate 1s made independ- 
ent of any extras, and upon the assumption that 
the interior of the new buildings will not be more 
expensively finished than the present Capitol. 
But as the plan of the extension is put entirely 
under the approval of the President in the appro- 
priation, it will depend on him whether these ex- 

ensive embellishments shall be made, or not. 

ut this estimate is for the extension of the Capi- 
tol alone, and it is reasonable to suppose that there 
will be a very large increase on the first estimate, 
And I have no doubt, that by the time this exten- 
sion is entirely finished, and all expenses taken 
into consideration, the whole cost will not be less 
than $5,000,000. This large amount of money, 
if no change is made by Congress as to the man- 
ner of drawing it out of the Treasury, will be 
drawn, as has been shown in the appropriation 
already made, by the warrants of the architect. 
Theamount first approprines was among other 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex- 

enses of Government for the year ending the 
30th of June, 1851. The corner-stone of this ex- 
tension of the Capitol was laid after the year had 
run out for which the appropriation was made; 
namely, on the 4th of July, 1851, four days after 
the fiscal year for which the appropriation was 
made; and nearly all of the money thus appro- 
priated was expended after that time. And since, 
all the money thus appropriated has been ex- 
pended, and a large amount of the stone is not 

id for; yet the stone is still continued to be de- 
livered on the ground as though the Government 
certainly would be compelled to pay for them. 
There are seventeen hundred barrels of lime from 
the State of New York not used, and, I believe, 
not paid for. A large contract for marble, of some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, is made, and 
applications are making for the brick-work; a con- 
tract for which is now made, or soon will be; 
and all these things progressing without any au- 
thority from Congress, or any appropriations 
made to pay the amount of these contracts. Who 
is so certain that this Government is ready to ex- 
pend $5,000,000 in the extension of the Capitol, 
when there is really but one room for a library, 
about thirty feet long by twenty wide, needed? 
Would any member of this House exercise such 
economy in his own aifairs? - 

Should this large amount of money be expend- 
ed in the extension of the Capitol, we know not 
how soon or at what time the seat of Government 
may be moved to the West, or some other situ- 
ation that will be nearer to the center of the States. 
I suppose the answer to this will be, the greater 
the amount expended in building the Capitol, the 
more likely it will be to remain here. In reply to 
this, | would say, that as soon as the people of 
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Mississippi Politics—Mr. Brown, of Mississippi. 


the West, Southwest, and Northwest, would dis- 


ing the seat of Government here, the sooner they 
would vote for removing it. Many members who 
have a great distance to come to the seat of Gov- 
ernment would vote for moving it West tomor- 
row, and there is now a petition in the hands of | 
one of the members for that purpose. Only one 
thing now keepa the seat of Government at Wash- 
ington, and that is, that members at a distance get 
a larger amount of mileage than those who live 
nearer. 


MISSISSIPPI POLITICS, 


SPEECH OF HON. A. G. BROWN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Ix vas House or Represenrarives, 
March 30, 1852, 


Ta reply to his colleague, Hon. Joun D. Freeman, i 


on the state of parties in Mississippi. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state ' 
of the Unien, and having up for consideration the Home- | 
mead bill, Mr. Fouter, of Maine, was entitled to the foor. | 


Mr. BROWN. [ ask the permission of my | 
friend from Maine [Mr. Fetzer] to make a sin- 
gle explanation? 

Mr. FULLER. {will yield if the gentleman 
will not take up much of my time. 

Mr. BROWN. Only a moment. 

Mr. Forter, of Maine, yielding him the floor, 
r. BROWN, said: 

Some days since, my colleague {Mr. Freeman] 
published a reply to a speech of mine, delivered on 
the 12th of this month. I desire to rejoin to that 
speech, but do not care to consume an hour of the 
public time in doing so. Besides, I desire to reply 
promptly sand it may be some days or even weeks 

ore I can get the floer. The subject is one not 
very interesting to the House, but of some inter- 


est to our constituents, and I take advantage of- 


this, the earliest moment when it may be consid- 
ered in order, to give notice that I will follow the 
example of my colleague, and publish my rejoinder 
without delivering it. To this course, I suppose 
there will be no objection. 

There was a general expression of acquiescence, 
and Mr. Brown submits the following remarks:] 

Averse as I am to the continuance of a contro- 
versy with my colleagues on the subject of Mis- 
sissippi politics, I am not the less constrained to 
reply to a speech of my colleague, from the third 
district, which I find 
19th of this month. 
count for the ill temper which the speech exhibits. | 
Surely there was nothing said by me to call forth 
sucha reply. One of my colleagues, [Mr. WiL- 
cox,}] when the “‘nomasteap BILL” was under 


', to have peace in future. 


punted in the Globe of the ‘: 
am wholly at a loss to ac- | 


t 7 ; 
3 i l should he thus abandon all hope of recovering || sweet morsel.” 
cover that large expenditures were made for retain- |' 


these “ twenty-five or thirty tħousand” slaves? The 
truth is, that all my colleagues are very ready to 
. lecture me for a want of faith, but neither of them 
has the feast confidence in the efficacy of the com- 
promise. The one (Mr. Freeman] has no ex- 
pectation that we are to recover our “* twenty-five 
or thirty thousand slaves,” and the other, (Mr. 
Wrcox,] less desponding, and yet evidently in 
doubt, concludes his speech with an earnest in- 
vocation to the North to do us justice. If the 
compromise were executed in good faith, we 
should get back our slaves. But, like my col- 
league, Í ‘never expect to see them again.” 
the North has given us justice in the compromise, 


- why this invocation to their sense of justice now? 
The honest truth is, that in our secret hearts we | 


all know that justice has not been done us, and we 


have little hope that it will be in future. Wehave | 
submitted to one wrong; will we submit to anoth- `! 
‘« We never expect to see our slaves again.” |, 


er? 
All that we now do, is to invoke justice for the 


i: future. 


My colleague, though he “‘ never expects to see 


'' the slaves” that have been ** decoyed, caught, and har- 


| bored” by the ‘‘ pious is yet full of 
' hope, in the conclusion of his speech, that we are 
ido not care to be im- 
pertinent, but I should like to know on what he 
oases the hope that ‘‘ decoying, catching, and kar- 
boring” slaves is going to cease, and why it is that, 
despairing as he does of recovering the slaves al- 
ready taken from our possession, he is yet confi- 


dent that we shall recover those that are ‘‘ decoyed, | 
At his leisure, Í | 


caught, and hardored’’ hereafter ? 
shall be gratified to hear his answer. To my 


mind, we are as likely to recover those already ` 


_ decoyed,” as we are to recover those that are 
' taken hereafter. 
other. The fugitive slave bill has not been ex- 


ecuted; and if by its execution is meant an hon- : 


est and faithful surrender of the slaves—such a 


surrender as is made of every other species of es- :’ 


trayed or stolen property—it never will be. 


y colleague commenced his reply to me with | 
- an expression of his regret that he did not hear 
It certainly would have gratified me || 
had he given me his audience; but as he did not, `: 


my speech. 


I should have been satisfied had he done me the 
honor to read a printed copy of my speech. This 
| I am sure he never could have done. I know my 


‘and J am well satisfied that no sensible and just 
: man who had read my speech could ever have 
ublished such a reply as that which I find printed 
by order of my colleague. 
If my co 
the House, I should have thrown myself upon his 
indulgence, and asked a portion of his allotted 


: hour to correct his errors, as one after another he « 


If : 


I never expect to see the one or the | 


colleague is a sensible man, and I hope he is just, | 


ue’s speech had been delivered in | 


debate, made a party speech, in which he repre- || fell into them. But as it suited him better to print 
sented, among other things, that my friends in ` his speech without delivering it, I am left to no 
Miesissippi were attempting to ‘‘ sneak back” into |! other alternative than that of asking the indulgence 
the Democratic party, It became my imperative i of the committee whilst I make such responses to 
duty to reply, and I did so. My colleague re- | his several allegations as in my judgment they 
joined, and here I supposed the matter might very '! merit. 

well have rested. But the gentleman [Mr. Free- ; It was an ungenerous fling from my colleague 
wan] returned fromm an excursion to New York, -to criticise my remarks as he did in the opening |! 
and without the least provocation from me, took ` paragraph of his speech. He thinks that upon `: 
up the cudgel, and proceeds to deliver himself of : such a question as that of appropriating money to , 
a speech full of acrimony; so full, indeed, that one | continue the work on the Capitol, I might have 
as familiar as I am with the productions of his | said something of the pressing necessities of the me- 
usually cool head, could hardly repress the eonvic- | chanics and laborers on these works—of the char- 


tion that a “‘ torpid liver” must have influenced the || acter of the work, &c. Now, the plain English 
calmer impulses of his mind. of this is, that I made a speech out of order, and |: 

If he entered the lists because he fancied that || that an act so unusual called for his special ani- 
his friend had not successfully met my positions, ‘i madversion. I am sorry the gentleman did not | 
I not only forgive him, but confess myself flat- |! see at an earlier day the necessity of sticking to 
tered by his consideration. ‘Thrice armed is he | the subject under debate. Three days before I 
who.hath his quarrel just;”’ and though my three |! spoke, our colleague from the second district [Mr. 
colleagues should all assail me, armed, trebly {ij Wircox] made a speech, to which the gentleman 
armed as I am in the justice of my cause, I shall '{ listened with infinite delight. The subject was 
not despair of success against them all, | ‘© THE HOMESTEAD BILL” of the gentleman from 

The gentleman tells us, in the opening paragraphs || Tennessee, (Mr. Jounson.] ‘* Upon such a topic 
of his speech, that the pious philanthropists at the || we may have supposed that our colleague would |! 
North have “‘decoyed, caught, end harbored some || have said something of the pressing necessities” 
TWENTY-FIVE OF THIRTY THOUSAND of our SLAVES, || of the landless, the houseless, and the homeless. |! 
and that we never expect to see them again.” || ** But, much to our surprise, he wandered off two |! 
Precious confession ! EF the compromise, fugitive || thousand miles,” to bring up and discuss before 
slave bill and all, is going to be executed in good || us the state of parties in Miasissippi. The gen- 
faith, as my coll eand his Union friends as- 


tleman [Mr. Freeman] heard this speech. He 
sured the people of Mississippi it would be, why || enjoyed it. ‘He rolled it under his tongue as a 


: kind. 
i The Union is strong, and can defend itself. If it 
i should ever get into trouble, the National Democ- 


| had 
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It was foreign to the subject 
; under debate. It was out of order. It was in 
j! advance of any single remark from me on the sub- 
|| ject of Mississippi politics. But it was from the 
political twin brother of my colleague, and there- 
. fore he had no word of rebuke to utter. But no 
sooner do | rise to vindicate the truth of history” 

| than my colleague rolls up his eyes in well-dis- 
| sembied horror, and begins a pious lecture on the 
| “ pressing necessities of the mechanics and labor- 
j ers whose work had been suspended.” Why 
; did not the gentleman thus rebuke our colleague 
. from the second district, when first he lugged these 
; foreign topics into the House of Representatives? 
|; My colleague says, “the secret ef the gentle- 
i man’s poy | Speech is to be found in the fact that 
the Union Democrats of Mississippi have called a 

| State convention, and sent delegates to the Balti- 
more Convention.” Tam notaware of any secret 

urpose entertained by mein making that speech. 

t is upon its face my reply to a colleague, and no 

ji one can read it without seeing that it could only 
| have been suggested by the speech to which it was 
| a reply. Let me assure my colleague that what 


he calls ‘a State Convention of the Union Demo- 
i crats of Mississippi” has never given me a mo- 
| ment’s uneasiness. I looked upon it more in sor- 
|} row than inanger. It wasa poor abortion at best; 


‘| and the only concern I ever feltin regard to it was, 


that it became the ‘slaughter-house” of a few 
, pure-minded and upright Democrats. 

The gentleman says I admitted “that the move- 
ment of my party was dead,” and that ‘‘my par- 
ty was dead.” ow, sir, I made no such admis- 
sions; said nothing from which such an inference 
could have been drawn; and, if the gentleman shall 
ever take the trouble to read the speech to which 

| he wrote a reply without having listened to its de- 
livery, and without reading it after it was deliv- 
‘ered, he will see how grossly he has misstated 
what it contains, 

I said the ‘Southern movement was dead;” 
and so it is; but I said explicitly that it was not 
| the movement of my friends or of my party. lt 
was, I said, and as I now repeat, the movement 
| of all parties in the South—Whigs and Democrats, 
Union men and State-Rights men. My party is 
not dead nor dying. It lives, and moves, and has 
| a being; and so long as there is true Democracy 
i' in the South, it will continue to grow and flourish. ` 

It is the party of progress. It contains all that 

is sound in the creed of the ancient fathers, and 
| all that is pure and original 'in that of the “* Young 
i! Democracy.” Its steps are guided by the lights 
ii of past ages, and its course is onward and up- 
| ward, to that destiny which awaits the votaries of 
į freedom in every land. It is, I repeat, neither 
| dead nor dying. Its glory was eclipsed in the late 
i: contest in our State, as the glory of the National 
| Democracy was eclipsed in 1840, and again in 
1848. But these things must pass away, even as 
the clouds pass over the face of a summer sun. 
The gentleman and his party cannot blot out the 
glory of the rave Democracy. Impotent attempt ! 
As well might they strive to eclipse the true glory 
of the sun with the light of a penny candle, as 
thus to throw discredit upon the National Democ- 
racy, by their eternal ery of Union, Union. Theirs 
is a feeble light at best. It burns dimly in Geor- 
gia and Mississippi, and throws a sickly glimmer 
over a part of Alabama. Everywhere else it is 
lost in the sun-like blaze of a National Democracy 
—a Democracy which is as broad asthe continent, 
and as athletic as Hercules. The Democracy of 
my colleague and his Union allies is of a feeble 
nature. It is constantly going into spasms about 
the safety of the Union. Ours is of a different 
It has no fears for the safety of the Union. 


will be ready to give it a helping hand, I 
rather rely upon one friend of the Union, 
who would stand by it in the hour of its peril, 
than a whole regiment of defenders who would go 
into hysterics every time some mad-cap cried 


| ** Secession !”? 


My colleague says, that after my return home 
in 1850, the compromise bills having passed, I 
made a * violent harangue,” in which Tenid: “ So 
help me God, I am for resistance; and my advice 
to you-.is that of Cromwell to hiscolleagues, * Pray 
to God and keep your powderdry.’”’ Here, again, 
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of 


my colleague blunders. I made no “violent kar- 
angue ”’ afier my return home. Itis true I made 
a speech, but it was characterized by everything 
rather than violence. I had no reason, at that 
time, to suppose that the speech did not meet the 
approbation of my colleague. We were upon 
terms that would have justified him in communi- 
eating any disapprobation he may have felt; and 
his failure to do so left me under the impression 
that I had said nothing which shocked his confi- 
dence in my devotion to the Union and the Con- 
stitution. 

It ìs true that Í used the two expressions which 
my colleague attributes to me, but not in the con- 
nection in which he employs them. I said, after 
the compromise bills had passed, or after it be- 
came manifest that they would pass, ‘‘ So help me 
God, l am for resistance.” I used that expres- 
sion here, on this floor. I may have employed it 
elsewhere. But is my colleague at all juntibed in 
concluding that I used the term resistance as 8y- 
nonymous with secession? Not at all,sir, When 


‘| 


it 


Jefferson, and Madison, and Randolph, and Nich- | 


olas, and Clay, resisted the alien and sedition 
laws, were tey for secession? When Jackson 
resisted the Bank charter, was he for secession? 
When the whole Democracy of the nation re- 
sisted the tariff of 1842, were they all seceders, trai- 
tors, and disunionists? I used the term as it had 
been used from time immemorial—as expressive 
of my strong disapprobation of the compromise 
bills, and of my determination to induce my con- 
stituents. if possible, to withhold from them the 
meed of their approbation, and to refuse, as far as 
practicable, to allow them to become precedents in 
the future legislation of thecountry. My constit- 
uents have never sanctioned the compromise. They 
have never said it met teir approbation; and, in my 
judgment, they never will. 

I used, in my speech at home, after my return 
from Congress, the Cromwellian expression which 
ever since has so much annoyed the peculiar guar- 
dians of the Union: “ Pray to God, but keep your 
powder dry.” And it was as if I had said, ** Ho 

_ for the best, but be prepared for the worst.” The 
true meaning of this expression will be understood 
when I state, that on that occasion, as now, I said 
appearances, in my judgment, are delusive. We 
have suffered much at the hands of the North, and 
we have not seen the end. We are destined to 
suffer much more. Some gentlemen say we have 
a final, and lasting, and eternal settlement of the 
slavery question. I hope it may be so. But Tam 
incredulous; I would not cease to watch on such 
an assurance; I would hope for the best, but be 
pre for the worst. ‘‘ l would pray to God, 

ut keep my powder dry.” 

The gentleman takes up the message and ‘gen- 
eral policy of Governor Quitman, and attempts to 
hold the Democracy of Mississippi responsible 
for all he ever said and did. I will make this bar- 
gain with my colleague: If he will undertake to 
be responsible for a!l that Governor Foote has 
said and written, I will respond for the writings 
and sayings of Governor Quitman. Secession, 
disunion, revolution, Southern rights, and similar 
terms, are as common along the path that Gen- 
eral Foote made in the Congressional record as 
mile-posts on a turnpike; and yet the gentleman 
passes over all these, and attacks Quitman’s mes- 
sage. I leave others to decide whose ‘platter is 
clean on the outside,” and whore is “filled with 
rottenness and dead men’s bones.” If my col- 
league’s platter ia clean without or within, it has, to 
my mind, a marvelous strange way of showing it. 

he gentleman says that on the day the mes- 
sage of Governor Quitman appeared, ‘the Union 

Democrats then at the seat of government de- 
nounced it as treasonable to the nation, and they 
so denounce it now.” 

The day that Governor Quitman’s message 
was delivered, there was assembled at the seat of 
government (Jackson) a convention. It was not 
a Democratic convention; it was not a Union 
Democratic Convention; it was a convention in 
which the Democrats stood to the Whigs as about 
one to five. This convention denounced the Gov- 
ernor’s message, it is true. But I never heard 
before that the voice of denunciation was that of 
the Union Democrats. I heard it at the time as 
the voice of the Union party, and then, as now, I 
recognized it as the growl of whiggery. 


- speech is, that the whole Democratic party of Mis- - 


aent of 
on the 
could not be; for the convention was composed 
of persone (chiefly Whigs) from all parts of the 
State, and it had ‘actually assembled and was in 
session at the very moment when the Governor’s 
message was delivered. For what purpose did it 
assemble? Not, certainly, to consider a message 
yet not made public, and the contents of which were 
as little known to the members of that body before 
they assembled as to the people of China, I judge 
of the purpose of its assemblage by what it did. It 
formed, created, and brought into being the Union 
party. Mark you, it was not the Union Democratic 
party. There was no ‘ Democratic” about it. It 
was the Union party; and it was formed outside of, 
above, and beyond the Democratic party. It was 
an attempt to form a third party. It hited; and 
then the cingleadera threw an anchor to the wind- 
ward. 
Whigs and national Democrats were laughing at 
them, my colleague and his Union friends hung 
out the “ Democratic” banner. At first, it was 
all Union; and when they found the Union would 
not save them, they called themselves Union Dem- 
ocrats. 

One of my colleagues [Mr. Nasers] the other 
day asked, in the course of his speech, ‘‘ What it 
was that constituted party? Was it numbers or 
principles?” He said it was numbers, and as 
there were numbers in Mississippi who avowed 
themselves secessionists, he concluded there was 
a secession party there. My colleague’s premises 
are badly laid, and his conclusions do not follow 
his premises. Numbers do not constitute party. 
It takes principles and numbers both to constitute 
party; and it takes something elae—it takes the 
organization of numbers on principle to constitute 
party. Whenever the gentleman shows that the 
secession numbers in Mississippi were organized 
on the principle of seceding from the Union, he 
will have shown that there was a secession party 
in Mississippi. And then I will show that neither 
I nor my friends belonged to or constituted a part 
of those numbers. 


porerna Was it called to deliberate | 
overnor’s message? Not at all. This: 


There were two, and only two, political argan- ' 


izations in our State—the ‘“ Union party” and the 
« Democratic State-Rights organization.’ I never 
heard of the Union Democratic party until after the 
elections were over, and a convention was about 
to be called to send delegates to Baltimore. The 
candidates in the State elections were announced 
as Union candidates and Democratic State-Rights 
candidates. The tickets were printed ‘* Union tick- 
ets” and ** Democratic State-Rights tickets.” 

It is strange how a sensible man hates to con- 
fess he has done a silly thing. I know my col- 
league (Mr. Freeman] feels bad. He feels that 
he has been playing truant to the party of which 
he professes to be a member. The best way to 
get out of it is to confess his folly, quit all this 
tom-foolery about the Union, and settle down 

in into a quiet, orderly citizen, and betake 
himself to the study of true Democracy. I com- 
mend to him the consolation held out in the two 
lines— 

s¢ While the lamp holde out to burn 
The vilest sinner nay return.”? 

The gentleman expresses some strange ideas 
about the anxiety of my friends and myself to get 
into the Baltimore Convention. I must confess 
this part of his speech is ali jargon to me. “We 
have on the wedding garment,’’—‘‘our lampsare 
trimmed,’’ and I know of no reason for any anxiet 
on our part. We are Democrats, and have al- 
ways been. We appointed our delegates in the 
usual way, and, upon my word, I can see no rea- 
son to doubt that we shall take our seats like other 
members of the family. So far as my colleague’s 
remarks apply to me personally, I can only say 
that I am not an appointed defegate; and in this 
heand I are alike. He has been appointed by a 
Union convention, it is true. But I take it, a 
Union convention has no more right to appoint 
delegates to a Democratic convention, than the 


, Pope of Rome would have to appoint the pastor 
- of a Methodist church. 


One of the strangest features in the gentleman’s 


: sissippi are secessionists, because certain county - 


meetings and certain newspapers promulgated se- 


Mississippi. 
opera ; i ane aaa 
But how came there to be a convention at the j 


Whig. 


Then it was that, finding the national |; 


"Ho. or Re 


PS. 


cession doctrines and sentiments. Is my colleague 

serious in this? If he is, I will show in ten 

seconds, by the same rule of evidence, thant he isa 

e proves that I ama secessionist, be- 
cause the Mississippian, Free-Trader, Sentinel, 
and other Democratic papers, used expressions 

supposed to indicate, more or less, a disposition 

_to secede. Suppose I take up the Vicksburg 

Whig, Natchez Courier, Holly Springs Gazette, 
and other Whig papers now in the service of the 
gentleman, and show that they are for the Whig 
cause and Whig principles throughout—does not 
the gentleman, by his own rule, thereby become 
a Whig? He does. And yet, sir, [ do not pre- 
tend to say that he isa Whig. Parties are to be 
judged by what they say and do, in their organic 
capacity, and not by the acts and speeches of in- 
dividual members of the party. Before a party can 
be justly held responsible for the acts and speeches 
of any one or more of its members, it must be 
shown that such members had authority to speak 
' for the party. This can never be done when the 
'| party in convention has spoken for itself. In such 
cases individual members become responsible for 
their own expressions, and the party, as a whole, 
and each member of it, is responsible for what the 
organic body, the convention, has said. By this 
rule I am ready to see my party tried, and by it! 
mean to try the gentleman and his party. 

He introduces a series of resolutions, which he 
says were passed by the convention which nomi- 
nated Governor Quitman. Numbers 5 and 6, as 

I,find them in his speech, were resolutions origin- 

ally passed by a joint convention of both parties— 

higs and Democrats—in our State. They were 
copied by our convention simply because they had 
received the sanction of all parties, and were, there- 
fore, not liable to objection, as we supposed, from 
any quarter. The same resolutions had been re- 
affirmed by the Union convention, and now stand 
as a part of their platform. Such ai least is my 
recollection. 

| The resolution number 12, as printed by my 

colleague, declares the admission of California into 
the Union to be the ‘ Wilmot proviso in another 
ıı form.” This resolution, as my colleague knows 
very well, imbodies the substance of a letter writ- 
ten by the Mississippi delegation in the last Con- 
gress (including Governor Foote) to Governor 
Quitman. 1 hope Governor Foote, and my col- 
league as his snpporter, will each take his share 
of the responsibility. T am willing to take mine. 

Next comes a series of resolutions passed by 
the Nashville Convention in June, 1850, and in- 
corporated into our platform in June, 1851. These 
resolutions were passed. at Nashville, when Judge 
Sharkey was presiding—when the convention was 
full of what is now called Union men—and they 
received the deliberatesanction of themall. They 
were approved at the time by Governor Foote and 
by my colleague, and if they afterwards denounced 
them, the most they can say of us who sustained 
them is, that we stuck to what we said a little 
longer than they did. 

But my colleague thus speaks of this very Nash- 
ville Convention and its acts, in the speech to 
which I am now replying. He says: ‘* For the 
‘ first sessson of the Nashville Convention, all par- 
“ties were and are responsible. I take my own 
‘share of it.” Why, sir, these resolutions were 
passed Y the first session of this Convention. And 
again: TothisConvention thegentleman attributes 
the success of the compromise, and the defeat of 
the Wilmot proviso. He takes his share of the 
responsibility, and yet he quarrels with us because 
we incorporate a part of its wonderful works into 
our platform. If these works had done the mighty 
things he attributes to them, he might at least have 
spared them the bitter denunciation he has heaped 
upon them, i : 

This disposes of our resolutions so far as I find 
them copied in my colleague’s speech, with but a 

- single exception, and that is an immaterial one. 

Here it is: 

i{ 6616. Resolved, That it is a source of heartfelt congrati- 
| lation that the true friends of the Constitution and of the 
| rights and honor of the South, of whatever party name, 
. are now united in a common cause, and can act together 
: with cordiality and sincerity.” 


And here is my colleague’s commentary on it: 


« What a beautiful specimen of ‘old line Democracy.” 
‘ Blaek spirits and white, blue spirits and gray.” 
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When before was it doubted that the ‘t old line | ty. Ishall hold myself responsible for the reso- 


>’ «c were the true friends of the Con- 


Democrac 
7 When before were the true friends of 


stitution ?’ 


the South sneered at as “ black spirits and white, | 
blue spirits and gray??? When before was it con- || 


sidered a matter of reproach that the friends of the 
Constitution and of the South acted together with 
cordiality? IT leave my colleague to answer. 


l 


i 


:; ate in Mississippi elected a Whig (Judge Guion) 


_ The gentleman is at great pains to leave the . 
impression on the minds of those who shall read , 


his speech, that the Democratic party of Missis- 
sippi approved of and made a partof its creed the 
a 


ress, or resolutions, or some other of the pro- :: 
on- : 


ceedings of the second session of the Nashville 
vention. Now, sir, I say emphatically, that he 
is mistaken. 


i 


We never did, as a party, in any | 


manner, shape, or form, by resolution or other- | 


wise, indorse, approve, or sanction the proceed- 
ings of the second session of that body. He admits 
his own and his party’s responsibility for the first 
session, but attacks the second session of the Nash- 
ville Convention. The second was but a contin- 
uation of the first. 


mine. For the proceedings of the June Nashville 
Convention, my frìends and myself made ourselves 
responsible. 
we made ourselves responsible for the acts of the 
Novemser session of that body, he will show 
what I have not yet seen. 

My colleague argues that the Union movement 
grew out of the doctrines contained in the Quit- 
man message, and the acts and resolutions of the 
second session of the Nashville Convention; so, 
at least, I understand him. . The Union movement 
in Mississippi could not have grown out of that 


t The gentleman’s party never '. 
indorsed the acts of this second session, nor did ': 


€ 2 tcession Governor (Quitman) 
ut if my colleague shall show that | 


| lutions of my party in general convention, and I 
` ask the gentleman to assume no higher degree of 
responsibility himself. i 

My colleague complains thata Democratic Sen- 


to preside over it. This was not the first time that | 
such an event had happened, and therefore it was 
not even singular. In the palmiest days of Jack- 
sonism, Colonel Bingaman, an old-fashioned John 


Quincy Adams Whig, was elected both Speaker .- 


of the House and President of the Senate; and I 

heard nothing said a 

ical convulsion in the State. 
' moved on just as they did before. 
ute to his high character and exalted worth as a | 
gentleman and a native Mississippian. 
cratic Senate did the same thing for Guion, than , 
whom Mississippi boasts no more noble, gener- : 
ous, ang talented son. If Democratic Senators 
_ were willing to waive their claims to the President’s 
‘chair, and the Democratic party made no objec- 


Men and parties 
k was a trib- | 


a right to com 


pan ? But, says the gentleman, 
“When the Wh 


ig President was elected, the se- 
resigned, and 
‘placed that. Whig President of the Senate in the 
‘office of Governor.” I can appreciate my col- 


league’s ‘affliction of soul” at the accession of i 
a Whig to the gubernatorial chair; but I hopehe | 


may find consolation in the fact, that the Whigs 
have- done him some service in their day and gen- 


'; eration. 


message, nor could it in any way have been influ- . 


enced by the second session of the Convention at. 
Nashville. The Union pariy was organized at a 
mass Union meeting in 


ackson, on the 18th No- |, 
vember, 1850. On that day the Governor’s mes- | 


sage was delivered to the Legislature, and on that : 


day the convention assembled at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee—four hundred miles off.. The Union mass 
meeting was not, therefore, assembled to deliberate 
upon the one or the other of these things. Of both, 
the members of that body were profoundly igno- 
rant at the time of their assemblage. 
party was organized by this mass meeting. It held 
a convention in April, 1851, and under the style of 


‘‘Union men,” put its candidates in the field.. The |; 


“ Democratice State-Rights party” met in June, 


1851, and made its nominations, calling them 
“ Democratic State-Rights men,” 


Our position in the canvass was, that a State / 


’ that when he presented himself in New Orleans, 
' and demand 


4 


The Union | 


had the abstract right to secede from the Union, `: 


and to do it peaceably. For taking this position, '’ and I will exhibit the monster in all ite proportions. 


we have been denounced as secessionists and dis- 
unionists, although we declared, in the same sen- 
tence in which we asserted the right, that it was 
‘*the last resort, the final alternative, and that we 
opposed its present exercise.” 

‘What was the position of my colleague and his 
party? They designated six distinct acts, the do- 


ing of any one of which would justify resistance, || 


and among these was the repeal of the fugitive 
slave Jaw, or its material modification. My col- 
league, I believe, indorsed, and 


pee yet in- ; 
t 


| ney General, and I was Governor of Mississippi, i 


| 


A 
} 


dorses, the Georgia platform. declares that |: 
** Georgia will resist, even to a disruption of every ': 
“tie that binds her to the Union, the repeal of the jj 
‘ fugitive slave bill;” and further, that, in her judg- 
ment, ‘the perpetuity of our much-loved Union | 
depends upon the faithful execution of that law.” || 
/ hen I say I am for resistance, my colleague i 
says I mean secession, or disunion. And pray, ;' 
sir, when he gays that he ia for resistance, what | -- 
does he mean? He will not secede, but he will ii 
resist if the fugitive slave law is repealed. Yes, ' 
sit, he will resist, even to a disruption of every tie that || 
binds him to the Union; but he will not secede. He |: 
will perpetrate no such ‘abominable heresy”? as i| 
peaceable seeession. He will resist, he will sever the 
ties that bind him to the Union; but he will not do 
it peaceably—that is a heresy too abominable to | 
be thought of. Well, sir, there is no disputing 
about tastes; but, I must confess, if it shall ever 
become necessary to ‘‘ sever the ties,” as I trust it 
never may, I shall prefer to wee it done peaceably. 
If aage means anything, the gentlëman’s 
party in Mississippi was about as far committed. 
to secession, by their resolutions, as was my par- 


| 


| it-by right of 


My colleague cannot, I am sure, mean to con- 
vey the idea that Quitman resigned with a view 
of conferring the office of Governor on Judge 
Guion. My colleague is very familiar with the 
facts attending Governor Quitman’s resignation. 
He knows how he was charged with participating 
in the first Lopez expedition to Cuba. He knows 


Cardenas, were permitted to visit this city, and to 
travel everywhere, without molestation, Quitman , 


was hunted like a common felon, and finally forced | 


to resign the office of Governor. He knows, too, | 


atrial, the prosecution was instantly | 


abandoned. All this my colleague knows. There | 


| ig abasement enough in it for our State, God | 


knows, without making the resignation of the Gov- 


inst it. It caused no polit- | 


| 
A Demo- |: 
| 


tion to Guion’s election, pray, sir, who else had 


that whilst others, who confessed to have been at — 


| had not been heard of, I hope to escape the impu- 
| tation of harboring hostile designs against our 
| venerable relative, ‘¢ Uncle Sam.”’ 


| The whole extent, body and breeches, of the 


“ standing army,” as I understand it, is this: It 
' was an attempt to substitute an organized corps of 
volunteers for the ridiculous and troublesome mili- 
tia trainings that are now required by law. In 
what precise terms it was presented by Governor 
Quitman, I say again, I do not know. But this 
is the monster as I have seen him in all his huge 
aa Seeley 
he gentleman next charges that Colonel Tarp- 
ley, a Democrat, was ruled off, and Governor 
Guion, a Whig, recommended for Chancellor of 
Mississippi. It so happens that there was no 
ruling off in the case. Both gentlemen agreed to 
submit their pretensions to an informal meeting of 
mutual friends. Those friends advised Colonel 
Tarpley to withdraw, and, like a true man and a 
Democrat, he did it. One would naturally con- 
clude that my colleague, from his manner of speak- 
ing about this transaction, would have voted for 


Colonel Tarpley, the Democrat, if he had con- ` 


tinued in the canvass. But I tell you he would 
have done no such thing. He had already made 
up his mind to vote for CHARLES Scorr, another 
hig. His party had him in the field, and the 

all voted. for him, and, what is more, with a little 
help from our side they elected him. When my 
| coleira votes for a Whig himself, he takes no 
account of it. It is all very natural that he should 
do so. But if I, or my friends, do the same thing, 
then it is all wrong. My colleague, in all this, 
_ seems to admit that we are the old liners, ‘the 
salt.of the party,” and it grieves him to see us 
going astray. f thank him for the admonition. 
True men should be always circumspect. More 
latitude may be allowed those to whom no one 
looks for examples of fidelity to the party. 

In extenuation of this atrocious charge, So ve- 
hemently laid against my party and myself, of 
having voted for a Whig Chancellor, I may men- 
tion a few facts. For twenty years, the people of 
| Mississippi have elected their own judges, and in 
| no single instance within my knowledge has a 
; judge ever been chosen on party grounds until it 
| was done by the Union party. It stands to the 
` everlasting credit of our people that they did, with 
' Roman firmness, withstand for twenty years all 


ernor the pretext for further charges. | the appeals of the politicians to mix up politics 

The gentleman speaks of a ‘* hag army,” | with the administration of justice. Judge arkey 
projected “by Governor Quitman, and recom- |, was again and again elected from_a Democratic 
mended by him to the Legislature. And this, he ‘į district, though he was always a Whig. Judge 


says, was a part of the ‘‘secession scheme.” 
Th 


ve heard of this “standing army” before ‘| 
f d ii 4 f '! trict. Judge Miller, a Whig, was elected and re- 


Some years back, when the gentleman was Attor- 


| the subject of reorganizing the militia was dis- | 
| eussed. It may have escaped the recollection of 

my colleague, hae it has not mine, that we con- 
curred in the opinion, that the militia system of 
the State was a nuisance. Accordingly, in pre- 
paring the Executive message, I brought the sub- | 
| ject to the attention of the Legislature; but nothing | 
was done. My successor, Governor Matthews, | 
took up the subject, and pressed it on the attention | 
of the Legislature; but with no better success. ; 
When Governor Quitman came into power, he 
took it up where Governor Matthews and myself 
had left it, and, like ourselves, he failed in getting 
the favorable action of the Legislature. 

lalways regarded this ‘‘ standing army ” as one 
of the humbugs ofthe campaign. I had the fullest 
confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of Gov- 


ernor Quitman, and I confess, therefore, never to |: 


have examined critically his scheme for reorgan- 


izing the jnilitiae. But if I am not mistaken, it | 


will be seen by reference to the record, that he 
was following out substantially the positions taken 
by me, and which I had no reason to suppose met 
the disapprobation of my present colleague and 
the late Attorney General of Mississippi.. _. 

If there was not.much more in this ‘‘ standing 
army?” than I have supposed, it is mine; I claim 


first put it in the field. But as the relations of 


Mississippi with the Federal Government were at | 


the time, of a most pacific character, not extend- 
ing beyond a dispute about a very small fraction 
of the two per cent. fund, and as the compromise 


invention, It was my squadron; I || 


‘| Posey, though a Democrat, has presided with 


dignity and ability for a long time in a Whig dis- 
elected in the strongest Democratic district in the 
' State. Itis not to the credit of the Union men 
| that they departed from this time-honored usage. 
And I think the example they have set us will be 
s more honored in the breach than in the observ- 

ance.’ . $ EET gd a : 
The gentleman intimates, that after the Septem- 
ber election of 1851 had‘resulted adversely to my 
arty I changed my policy, and by a timely re- 
from defeat. No one knows 
eague that such an insinuation 
: is grossly unjust. After the result of the Septem- 
` ber election was known,.and when the Union par- 
: ty was fuller of exultation than it ever was before 
; or since, and in the midst of their rejoicings, I 
i: published an address to the people of my district. 
|! A few short extracts from this address will show 
|! how much I quailed before the frowns of a party 
i] flushed with victory. This publication was made 
to vindicate cad against the slanders of my 
I said: 


| treat saved myself 
| better than my coll 


|| enemies. | 
i| -ce There are my speeches and there my voles; I stand by 
| and defend them. You say for these my country will repu- 
il diate me. I demand a trialof the issue.” This was my 
language in the first speech made by me after my return 
from Washington. I repeat it now. T said then, as I say 
now, that the charge laid against me that I was, or ever 
' had heen; for disunion or secession was and is FALSE and 
| SLANDEROUS.” ; 
ii If stood by my votes and hes, and de- 
|i fended them to the last, in what is the evidence of 
my faltering to be found? I submit the conclu- 
ding paragraphs of this address: 
_ In the approaching election, J ask the judgment of my 
constituents on my past course. I claim no exemption from 
the frailties common to all mankind. That I have erred is 
possible, but that the interests of my constituents have 
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suffered from my neglect, or that I have intentionally done 
any act or said anything to dishonor them in the eyes of the 
world, or to bring discredit upon oar common country, is 
not true. In ali that I have said or done, my aim has been 
for the honor, the happiness, and the true glory of my State. 

“f opposed the Compromise with alt the power I pos- 
sessed. I opposed the achnission of California, the division 
of Texas, the abolition of the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, and I voted against the Utah bill. I need scarce- | 


| 
| 
| 


i 


' supposed that it admitted of a doubt in any man’s 


ly say that I voted for the Fugitive Slave bil, and aided, as |. 


far as E could, in its passage. l opposed the Compromise. 
& I thought, with Mr. Cray, that ‘it gave almost every- 


thing to the North, and to the South nothing but her honor.’ |. 
“ I thought, with Mr. WEBSTER, that the ‘ South got what -: 


the North lost—and that was nothing at all.’ 

“I thought, with Mr. Brooxs, that the ‘ North carried 
everything before her.’ bs 

©} thought, with Mr. CLEmEns, that ‘ there was no equity 
to redeem the outrage.’ 

“7 thought, with Mr. Downg, that ‘it was no compro- ' 
mise at all.’ 

* I thought, with Mr. Freeman, ‘that the North got the 
oyster and we got the shell.’ . 

“I thought, at the last, what Genera} Foote thought at . 
the first, that ‘it contained none of the features of a genuine 
Compromise.’* 

‘ And finally, and last, I voted against it, and spoke 
against it, BECAUSE it unsettled the balance of power be- 
tween ‘the two sections of the Union, infficted an injury 
upon the South, and strack a blow at that political equality 
of the States and of the people, on which the Union is 
founded, and without a maintenance of which the Union 
cannot be preserved. | 

“ I spoke against it, and voted against it, in all its forms. | 
I was against it as an Omnibus, and I was against it in 
ita details. 1 fought it through trom Alpha to Oinega, and | 
I would do so again. T denounced it before the people, and . 
down to the last hour! continued to opposeit. The people 
have decided that the State shall acquiesce, and with me 
that decision is final. I struggled for what E thought was 
the true interest and honor of my constituents, and if for ` 
this they think me worthy of condemnation, I am ready for ; 
the sacrifice. For opposing the compromise, I have no ; 
apologies or excuses to offer; I did that which my con- | 
science told me was right, and the only regret I feel is that 
:@my Opposition was not more availing.” 


This is what the gentleman calls meek and : 
lowly submission. These were my positions on the | 
day of my election; they were the positions of my 
entire party; they are our positions now; we sub- 
mitted to nothing but the voice of our State. Then, 
as now, when Mississippi speaks we are ready to 
obey; the State had a right to decide for herself | 
what, if anything, was necessary in vindication 
of her honor. She made that decision, and of it 
I thus spoke in the address from which I have 
been reading. 


«I opposed and denounced the compromise, but I did 
“not thereby make myself a disunionist. I thought in the 
* beginning that it inflicted a positive injury upon the South, 
“and I think so now. This opinion is well settled, and is not 
* likely to undergo any material change. I gave my advice 
‘freely, but never obtrusively, as tothe course which I 
* thought the State ought to pursue. That advite has not 
‘been taken. 
‘or acquiescence in the compromise measures is her true | 


| 
| 


‘policy. As a citizen, I bow to the judgment of my State. |: 


‘IT WISH HER JUDGMENT HAD BEEN OTHERWISE—Dut from | 
‘her decision I ask no appeal.” 


After this publication was made, my colleague | 
district with |: 
: the Democracy of other States. 
i ago, the Democracy of Mississippi determined to 


and General Foote both visited m 
special reference to my defeat. 
it. The newspapers became more reckless than ; 
ever. Slander upon slander was “ piled up like 
Pelion upon Ossa, until the very heavens cried for 
quarters.” -But all to no effect. And now we 
have the sickly excuse rendered, that I turned 
“ submiasionist.’’ The charge is entitled to my 
pitty and contempt, and I give them.both without 
stint and without grudging. ; 

The gentleman speaks of my willingness to beg 
my way into the Baltimore Convention. In this 
he is about as accurate as in his other statements. 
So far from begging my way into the Baltimore 
Convention, I have expressly declined going in 
at all. I wrote to my party friends at home re- 
questing not to be named as a delegate. I did so 
because our party had years ago, from proper mo- 


Others traversed 


tives, determined to exclude members of Congress |; 


from presidential conventions, and I wanted no : 
departure from the rule in my case. If the gen- 
tleman means that I am begging for the admission 
of my friends, he is again mistaken. I know the 
atrength of the true Democracy of Mississippi. 
We polled within a thousand of a majority at the | 
last election, and wecan poll many more at another 
trial. And I suppose the nominees at Baltimore 
and their friends will be quite as anxious to re- 
ceive our votes as we will betogivethem. This, | 
however, was one of the gentleman’s ill-tempered | 
a tc AAE 


* General Foote, in speaking of Mr. Clay’s compromise 
resolutions, said: “ I shall always be unable to see in his 
resolutions, 
The aliusion is to this expression, 


Mississippi has decided that submission to j: 


any of the features of a genuine compromise.” |; OU > : 
il without consulting its wishes. And we-never 


` opinions not altogether in harmon 


flings, to which a reply is hardly necessary. No 
man of sound judgment, not carried away by pas- 
sion, can suppose that there will be any more 
question about the admission of the delegates 
from Mississippi than from any other State. I 
have not canvassed the question, because I never 


mind, except that of the gentleman himself, and 
his friend Governor Foote. 
The gentleman thinks it singular that 1 should 


expect to enter the Baltimore Convention with 


with the sen- 
timents of Democrats elsewhere. Let us see how 


much there is in all this. 


; Democracy.” And let us imquire whether these , 


differences of opinion have not been tolerated on 


: former occasions, Thereare three classes of Dem- 


|, State-Rights Democrats. 
|| which we differ is this: ‘ What redress has a i 


|! 


| 


| 


ocrats: Federal Democrats, Union Democrats, and 
And {the question on | 


State, suffering intolerable oppression from the | 
Federal Government?” or, ‘t What remedy has a 
State for a violation of the compact between her- 
self and the Federal Government??? It will be | 


|| observed that the question is one which each State 


must, of necessity, decide for itself. And every | 
individual will decide it for himself according to | 
his Federal or Republican proclivities. A Federal 
Democrat would say that a State should submit 


under any and all circumstances. A Union Dem- |: 
ocrat would advise revolution, and he would, I |; 


; Suppose, lead a rebel army; but where to, and 


i and void. 
mit no such folly. It is a question of State policy, | 

i| with which national parties, national Executives, 

' and national conventions have no concern. 


against whom, Ged only knows. A State-Rights 
Democrat would advocate peaceable secession. But 
we all agree that each State must be left free to | 
shape its own policy. No one would think of 
consulting the Federal Government or the Na- 
tional Executive as to what a State should do in 
such a case. 


and have no right to instruct a State as to ‘‘ the 
mode and measure of redress” in cases of *‘ in- 
fractions of the compact.” It follows, therefore, : 
that the Baltimore Convention can have nothing 
to do with the policy of Mississippi; and if it 
shall assume to tell her what ‘are her rights as a 
member of the Confederacy, it will transcend its 
authority, and its act, in this regard, will be nul} 
The Baltimore. Convention will com- 


Now 
ys gone by, the Democ- : 
een required to submit 


let us see whether, in da 
racy of Mississippi has 


its local or State policy to the supervision of a ‘' 


‘ national convention. 


: the people, they called us anarchists an 


| enemies in t 


; other States hesitated, and finally refused to follow. 


! declared against paying certain sonps, issued in 
_ the name of the State, and bearing its seal. The! 
Democracy of other States was horror-stricken; ` 


| Jacobins and Red Republicans. 
; opposing the bonds, they denounced us as repudia- |: 
tors and public plunderers, The true Democracy |: 


Three times the Democracy of Mississippi has | 
shaped the policy of that State without consulting | 
Twenty years 


elect judges by the people. It was a bold innova- 
tion. New York, Pennsylvania, and other States 
laughed at our temerity. But New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and other States have followed our ex- 
ample. 

Fifteen years ago, Mississippi Democracy set 
its face against banks and banking. Under the 
lead of McNutt every bank in the State was swept 
away. We took the lead. The Democracy of 


Twelve years ago, the Democracy of our State 


but we had our own way. 

In no one of these cases had we the suppout 
or countenance of the National Democracy; and | 
in all of them there were bolters from the par- | 


i 
i 
H 


ty, who denounced it, as my colleague now de- :: 


nouncesus. When we resolved to elect guages by | 
levelers | 
n the banks, we were , 


When we were | 


When we made war u 


i survived the gibes and taunts of its 


of Meese 


nunciations of the gentleman and his associates | 
now. We settled all these cases without losing | 
our identity with the National Democracy, and 


Let us see in what my -` 
‘ views ‘* differ from the great body of the National '' 


National parties and national con- |: 
‘ventions have nothing to do with State policy, 


ose days; and it will survive the de- |: 


Ho. or Reps. 


failed to meet them on national questions, in na- 
tional conventions; and we shall not fail now. 
We shall not dictate what others are to do in 
vindication of their rights, nor will we tolerate 
dictation from others as to how we shall defend 
our own. 

The gentleman, strangely enough, misunder- 
: stands what I said respecting General Foote’s be- 


| 


| iog at one time a Whig. He speaks of Colonel 
"i Fall, Colonel Miller, and other Democrats, having 


represented the Whig county of Hinds. In this, he 
misses the point. These gentlemen were all elect- 
ed as Democrais. It was a high tribute to their 
worth, to be elected from a strong Whig county; 
yet it caused great labor and extraordinary dili- 
gence on the partof their friends. General Foote 
had an easier time of it. Herunasa Whig. He 
was elected asa Whig. He served as a Whig. As 
a member from Hinds county he voted, as the 
journals show, for a Whig United States Senator. 
I hope I am now more clearly understood. 
I should never have introduced the name of Gen- 
eral Foote into this debate if it had not become 
: necessary in vindication of Governor Quitman. I 
, cummend to my colleague a homely adage, “ that 
those who live in glass houses should not throw 
| stones.” 
' My colleague ‘thanks God” that his party 
had in its ranks “many gallant and patriotic 
. Whigs.” It may be all a matter of taste, but 
‘ it seems to me it would have been more appropri- 
j ate if he had returned his thanks to another quar- 
| ter. Ican hardly think it was a celestial influence 
| that made the ‘gallant and patriotic Whigs of 
i Mississippi” the followers of my colleague. But 
1 discern in this part of the gentleman’s speech 
| two things worthy of commendation—gratitude 
| 
t 


i 
i 


and common sense. It is right that he should, in 
this or in some other way, manifest his gratitude 
to those who elected him. And it indicates good 
; common sense to retain as far as he can the good 
opinion of his Whig friends. It is very certain 


"i they will be needed in another election, if my col- 


league should bea candidate. 

It may be that my colleague has captured a large 
number of Whigs, and means to march them into 
the Democratic camp. I have heard such an intima- 
tion. If it turns out to be true, I hope he will post 
his captives in the rear, and not in the front of our 
i line. And Í would particularly caution him against 
' giving them commissions and high rank until he is 


, certain they willbe faithful to our flag. Itis not safe 
‘to make commanders of those too recently taken 
from the ranks of the enemy. They may betray 
us in the hour of trial; or, from the force of habit, 
turn their arms against us. Besides, the old vet- 
erans in our ranks may object to following these 
` captive commanders. Senator Brooke, for example, 

is an excellent Whig,and, for aught I know, he is 

avery good Union Democrat; but I know many an 

“old liner” who would not like to follow his lead 
_ in a presidential campaign. 

My colleague is sensitive when allusion is made 
to an existing connection between the Whigs and 
Union Democrats. He has reason to be. The 
success of the Union party in Mississippi has 
given the Whigs more offices and more patronage, 
than they have enjoyed for many years. If the 

: gentleman means well towards the Democratic 
party, he cannot but regret that through the in- 
. Strumentality of his party friends the most influ- 
ential and important places in the State have been 
' given to the Whigs. It is due to the Whigs for 
| me to say, they have selected men of high charac- 
ter, and such as will be likely to make their pres- 
‘ent official positions felt in future elections. I 
; honor them for their sagacity. 
| My colleague introduces a silly story about my 
‘ settling in the Democratic county of Copiah, and 
being soon after sent to the Legislature, and about 
my meeting a former Whig friend, who inquired 
how it was that the Democrats of Copiah sent a 
Whig to the Legislature; and some other twaddle 
of the same sort. The story, if it had any pur- 
ose, was intended to leave the impression that I 
ad at one time been a Tue I am sorry that 
. my position in Mississippi has been so humble 
that it has failed to attract the attention of the gen- 
‘tleman. Heis entirely ignorant of my personal 
_ history, else he never could have retailed second- 


j 
' 


hand 


i „and much less have coined, such a story. 
|| Instead of my settling in Copiah and being soon 


1852.} 
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after sent to the Legislature, I went tħere'with my 
father when | was eight years old, and have rè- 
aided there ever since, except when absent in the 
public service. At the early age of twenty-one, I 
was sent to the Legislature as a Democrat, and at 
each succeeding election, from then until now, 
T have been a candidate. I have invariably run 
as a Democrat, and hare never suffered defeat. 
There is notan old Democrat in my Congressional 
district, and scarcely one in the State, that could 
not contradict the implied declaration of the gen- 
teman, that I had been a Whig. If the story 
was meant for wit, it was flat; if intended for 
efect, it was simply ridiculous. My colleague 
need not concern himself about my position, nor 
his own. I have been in the party all the time. 
He has the right to return, and, like a truant boy 
who had been a day from school, take his place 
at the foot of the class. [hope he will do it with- 
out grumbling. 

The gentleman speaks of the ‘‘so-called Demo- 
cratic State-Rights Convention,” to send delegates 
to the Balumore Convention. 
takes the facts. There was no cal] of a ‘‘Demo- 
cratic State-Rights Convention” in Mississippi to . 
send delegates to the Baltimore Convention. The- 
call was for a ‘‘ Democratic Convention.” It 
was made as such calls have usually been made, 
through the central organ of the party—the Mia- 
sissippian. The gentleman errs again in saying, 
“it was simply an editorial article.” It was 
a cali made in the usual way and through the 
usual channel, and upon consultation with the 
oldest, longest tried, and most substantial mem- 
bers of the party residing at and near the seat of 
Government. The call embraced the whole party, 
withoul reference to past differences; and it was 
responded to by the party generally in Mississippi. 
Soon after the appearance of this call, several 
members of the ‘compromise convention,” then 
at Jackson, issued a call fora ‘* Union Democratic 
convention;”’ thus mariang, in distinct terms, their 
resolution not to unite with the great body of the 
party. Itis worthy of remark in this connection, 
that the gentlemen calling this convention used the 
term “Union Democratic Convention.” And it 
was the first time within my recollection that this 
term ever was used in Mississippi to t ER an 

ized party. I had heard of ‘‘ Union 
and “Union ocrais,” but it applied to indi- 
viduals only. When the party, the organization, 
was spoken of, it was called the ‘Union party.” | 
That is my recollection. 

I t, sir, the Democratic convention in our 
State which appointed delegates to the Baltimore 
Convention, was called as a Democratic convention, 
and not as a ‘‘so-called Democratic State-Rights 
convention.” But why should my colleague have 
such a horror of ‘‘ State-Rights?”’ Ishe nota State- 
Rights man? He may think that an oppressed 


| 


f} 
A 


_my colleague, and I 
As usual, he mis- :. y z | 


| vention of Mississippi appointed ‘ seven delegates 


3? 


to the Baltimore Convention. 
men of the South hold the presidential election in | 
the palms of their hands.” They demand thus and | 
so, and if the Convention does not comply with 
these demands, ‘it had better never assemble.” 
Wake snakes and come to judgment—the times are 
big with the fate of nations. ‘* The Union party 
of the South holds the Presidency in its hands,” 
even as the Almighty holds the Universe. It stamps 
its foot, and the earth trembles. It speaks, and 


That “* the Union | 


| 


the sun stands still, as at the bidding of Joshua. | 


Seriously, I hope ‘the seven men in buckram”’ 
from Mississippi do not contemplate upsetting the 
Universe, even if the Baltimore Convention should 
refuse some of their demands. 

I have treated these domestic squabbles at great- 
er length than their importance may seem to justi- 
fy. I have treated them fairly, I think, and I hope 
in good temper. I set out with a determination 
not to be provoked by the ungenerous assaults of 

ave kept that resolve stead- 
ily in view. I am now done. 

e controversy between my colleagues and my- 
self has not been of my seeking. Our constitu- 
ents did not send us here to fight in the cam- , 

ign battles of Mississippi. And if I had been ` 
eft alone to pursue the inclinations of my own 
mind, I never should have introduced the subject | 
of Mississippi politics on this floor. The subject 
is foreign to the business of legislation on which 
we have been sent, and ought never to have been 
introduced here. But when my colleagues com- 
bined, as I thought, to make up a record prejudi- 
cial to my party-friends, prejudicial “ to the truth 
of history,” and calculated to fix on the mind of 
the country and of after ages a wrong impression 
as to the principles, objects, ends and aims of my 
friends, I should have Teen false to those friends, 
false to the truth of history, false to the reader of 
these debates in after times, if I had not inter- 
posed. : ; 

They have made their showing—I have made 
mine; and I submit the issue to the impartial ar- 
bitrament of the country and of posterity, with- | 
out one shadow of doubt that justice will be i| 


i 
| 
i 
| 
i 


: awarded to us all. I ask nothing more, and will || 


higs 19 i 
: obstructs the legitimate business of legislation, and 


be content with nothing less. 


This discussion is not svited to my taste. It |! 


incumburs the Congressional record with matter ‘' 
that has no business there. Its present effect must 

be, if it has any effect, to weaken the Democracy ' 
and give strength to the Aah om Forall these rea- '' 
sons, and for many others, J am most anxious to | 
get clear of it. If the future depends on my ac- ' 


_ tion, there will be no recurrence to the subject, 


State has no right but the right of submission, . 
or revolution, and that if she judges for herself of . 


4‘ infractions of the compact,” and of the ‘‘mode 


and measure of redress,” the Federal Government 
may reduce her and hold her as a conquered province. 


This may be his notion of State rights. But I” 
recollect that in 1841 (and I appeal to the public - 


newspapers in Mississippi for the correctness 
of my recollection) the gentleman ran on the 


«* Democratic State-Rights ticket” for Attorney — 


General in our State. He had no horror of State 


rights then. In that year the term ‘ Democratic” ; 


meant the right of the ap to rule, and ‘State 
rights” meant the right of the State to reject the 
payment of an unjust demand for money. Our 
opponents said, I know, pe oane stale 
ts meant cx erage . y colleague won his 
first laurels in this celebrated campaign. In 1851, 
ten years after we hoisted the ‘* Democratic State- 
Rights banner,” again. 
1841, the right of the people to rule, and State ` 
ights meant the right of a State, in the language ` 
of the Kentucky resolutions, *‘ to judge of infrac- ; 
tions of the Federal compact, and of the mode and | 
measure of redress.” But 


it as emblematic of treason, civil war, bloodshed, 
strife, and all the horrors known to man. I hope | 
he will not get out of temper if we tell him that | 
some of us think differently, and that we mean to | 
ejor enr opinions. 

gentleman says the Union Democratic con- 


the gentleman refused .: 


to fight under this banner, and he now denounces ‘| acted on in the House of Representatives. 


a 


‘ consideration is one of much moment to the State |; 
` which I in part represent, I had not expected, un- |: 
: til within a few days, to trouble the Senate with || po 
` anything more than brief explanations in support | 


passage and the wide range the debate has taken. 


Democratic meant, as in 


here or elsewhere. 


IOWA LAND BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. C. DODGE, 
OF IOWA, 
In tne Senare, March 3 and 4, 1852. 1! 


The Senate having under consideration the bill “< granting `: 
” the right of way and making a grant of land to the State of | 


Towa, in aid of the ction ore n ralin insala | against abuses can be devised. That Congress has a right 


State??>— 
Mr. DODGE, of Iowa, said: 
Mr. Presiwent: Although the bill now under `- 


of it; nor should I now do so were it not for the | 
many obstacles which have been interposed to its 


t-is a measure which was brought to the notice | 
of the Senate by my colleague, a few moments | 
after he first took his seat in this body, in 1848, ' 
and which, at the subsequent long session, (ren- | 
dered memorable in the history of the country by 
the peer. of the compromise measures,) passed | 
this body by some two thirds majority, but ed not 
n 
the occasion of its passage, my colleague explained ! 
all its provisions, described the course and direc- 
tion of these roads through our State, and he allu- 
ded, in that connection, to the one which runs 
east and west, with that great continuation of rail- 
road line which, commencing at Boston, or further 


| 


_ of the price of the reserv 


east, is destined, we hope at no very distant day, 
to reach the Pacific ocean. He commented on 
the many benefits which would inure, not only to 
lowa, but to the whole nation, from the construc- 
tion of this east and west road. He also referred 
to the advantages which would result to our State, 
to St. Louis, and to the States bordering on the 
Mississippi, from the construction of the orth 
and south road through Iowa, beginning, as it is 
proposed it should, at the city of Keokuck, a point 
on the Mississippi below some very noted obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of that great river, thence 
running through the interior of the State, and ter- 
minating, for the present, at the city of Dubuque, 
in northern Iowa. 

The routes of the roads through the interior of 
the State areto be fixed by our Legislature. Their 
prospective benefit to us is greatly enhanced from 
the fact that the navigation of our rivers is seri- 
ously impeded by ice and low water for nearly five 
months inthe year. But itis notnow my purpose 
to speak of the localities, courses, or distances of 
these roads; they have been or will bedetermined 
on by the constituted authorities of Iowa. My 
object is to present, as far as I can, reasons for the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, the question of granting alternate 
sections of the public lands to the States and Ter- 
ritories in which they are situated, to aid in the 
construction of roads, canals, and the improvement 
of rivers has been, within a few years past, so often 
and ably discussed, that I am quite certain I can 
shed no new. light upon it; it is one which has oc- 
cupied the attention of the master minds and of the 
ablest intellects of America. 

It is, in my humble judgment, an eminently wise 
and just policy, if unaccompanied with any increast 
lands; and I am glad to 


. perceive it has been supported by distinguished 


| southern Atlantic States. 
` as belonging to internal improvements, (that is, improve- 


men of our county, who have, I think, demonstra- 
ted both its constitutionality and expediency. 

I beg to trouble the Senate with some extracts 
which I have taken from the Constitution of the 


i United States and the speeches of those illustrious 


men who have spoken upon the subject. 
The Constitution says: 


& That Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 


The power to make this appropriation of the 
public domain, it seems to me, is explicitly con- 
ferred upon Congress by the clause just read. 

In his justly celebrated report upon the memo- 
rial of the Memphis Convention of 1845, Mr. Cal- 
houn says: 


« Your committee will next proceed to consider that por- 
tion of the memorial which relates to the communication by 
railroads between the Valtey of the Mississippi and the 
They regard works of the kind 


ments within the body of the States,) and as such, are, in 
their opinion, not embraced in the power to regulate com- 
merce. But they are, nevertheless, of the opinion that 
where such roads, op other works of internal improvements, 
may pass through public lands, the United States may con- 
tribute to their construction in their character of proprietors, 
to the extent that they may be enhanced in price thereby. 
This has usually been done by ceding alternate sections on 
the projected line of such works; and it is believed that no 
mode of contributing more fair or better calculated to guard 


to make such contributions, where there is reasonable ground 
to believe that the public lands will be enhanced in propor- 
tion, under its right to dispose of the “territory and other 
publie property of the United States,” your committee can- 
not doubt. In making this assertion, they hold to the rule 
of strict construction, and that this power, like all the other 
wers of the Government, is a trust power, and, as such, is 
atrictly limited by the nature and objectof the trust. In this 
case the rule requires that the lands and other public prop- 
erty of the United States should be disposed of to the best 
advantage ; and where that can be done by contributing a 
portion to works which would make the residue equally or 
more valuable than the whole would be without it, as is sup- 
posed, they hold it would be strictly within the rule. Your 
committee go further. They are of the opinion not oniy 
that Congress has the right to contribute to the extent stated, 
in such cases, but that itis in duty bound to do so, as the 


„representative of a part of the proprietors of the land to be 


benefited. It would be neither 


jut nor fair for it to stand 
by and realize the advantage ti 


ey would derive from the 


; work, without contributing a due proportion towards its con- 


struction. It would be still less justifiable to refuse to con- 
tribute, if its effects should be to defeat a work, the construc- 
tion of which, while it would enhance the value of the land 
belonging to the public, and that of individual proprietors, 
would promote the prosperity of the country generally.” 


In 1848, on a bill proposing to make a grant of 
land to Michigan, Mr. Calhoun, then a member 
of this body, said: 
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“The question in this case is a very simple one. We 
are authorized by the Constitution to diepose of the publie 
lands. Here is a publie improvement, projected either by 
the State, or by individuals in the Siate through which it 
will pass, and by which the value of the pubtic lands will 
be enhanced. If, then, it will add to the value of our lands, 
ought we not to contribute to it? Would we not, as indi- 
viduals, thus act? This is not a novel p-inciple. ft has 
beemacted upon for more than tweaty years. 
the canal connecting the Illinois river with Lake Michigan 
is a striking one. 
inake a canal; and I suppose I can appeal with confidence 
to the Senators from that State, whether the lands reserved 
to the United States were not disposed of afterwards readily? 


: than this bill grants to Iowa. 


“ Mr. BREESE, (in his seat.) Thousands of acres were | 


disposed uf, which would otherwise never have been sold. 
“Mr. Catnoun. I have seldom given a vote the result of 
which gratified me more than the vote which F gave on that 
occasion. I then presided in that chair which you now 
occupy, and gave the casting vote. I take to myself, there- 
fore, soine share in the credit of that magnifivent improve- 
ment. 
perfectly clear from doubt than this one is. 
long to the category of internal improvements at all. 


lt does not be- 
{t is 


Indeed, I do not think that there is a principle more : 


not a power claimed by the Government asa government. : 


It belongs to the Government as a landed proprietor. And 
Twill add, that it ia not only a right but a duty, and an im- 
portant duty. Now, what has been cousidered an equitable 
arrangement between the Government and the State which 
may undertake an improvement passing through the public 
lands? Long since, it was agreed that the grant of alter- 


| 
il 
tl 
ip 
i 


The case of i 


nate sections was a fair contribution on the part of the | 
United States, considered as a proprietor, and from which ' 


the United States would be a very great gainer. It appears 
to me to be an equitable arrangement ; and L doubt whether, 
in any case, either ofa canal or a railroad passing through 
the public lands, the United States would uot be a gainer. 
To that extent I am prepared to go, be the road long or 
short: if it be long, you gain the more; if it be short, you 
gain the leas; and you contribute io proportion to your 
gain.” 

Again he said: 

‘6 As far as the Michigan bill was concerned, he under- 
stood the principle was simply giving alternate sections of 
the public land for the purpose of enhancing the value of 
the remainder. Upon this point he would say that he had 
notthe slightest doubt that the Government not only had 
the right as proprietor of the public domain, to grant por- 
tions of that domain for such a purpose, but thatit was the 
duty of the Government to do so. ‘The Government, in his 


i 


| These objections would seem to arise in the minds 
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of Senators from the fact, that only a few years 
ago our territorial expenses were paid by the Gen- 
eral Government. I think we have strong claims 
on you to again pass this bill which has been often 


‘and urgently asked by our people and Legisla- 
ture. We claim it because you have granted to 


i i i. our sister and adjoining States, Illinois and Indi- . 
There, alternate sections were given to": 


ana, a million or more acres for similar objects 


. their proposed courses and distances are assailed, 


‘the opposite side of the river. 
. that one of our roads is to commence ata point on 


we ask you to refer to the map and observe the 
track of the roads for which you granted lands on 
f it be objected 


the great river of the West, and terminate at an- 


: other on the same river, we point you to the fact 


that to the Ilinois roads, double the length of ours, 


' the same objection would apply and to a greater 


extent: for they are to run from Cairo to Mobile, 


in Alabama, notwithstanding the uninterrupted |; 
I 
i But no one, I believe, either in committee or the |, Deduct lands already disposed of by the United 
Senate, has made this an objection to our roads, |; 
save the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson;] || 


navigation of the Mississippi between those points. 


and his reason for referring to them is, to defeat, 


` not improve the bill. 


; branches of the public service. 


Mr. President, as this is a time in which a great l: 


deal of cyphering has been done, touching the pub- 
lic lands, I propose to show you in facts and fig- 
ures how the account stands between Jowaand the 
General Government. For this purpose I read to 
the Senate the table which I hold in my hand, 
the items composing which I have obtained from 
different offices having charge of the respective 
This tabular state- 


'i ment exhibits the cash account, up to the 30th of 


opinion, ought to be ashamed of allowing their lands to be | 


enhanced in valne by the exertions and at the cost of a 
State, without contributing in same degree to produce this 
result.” 

He said, further: 


“ But, in this, and in all cases where a road passed 


through the public landa, and application was made when | 


the work had been commenced, and there was a reasonable 
probability that the value of the public lands would be en- 


hanced, he was in favor of contributing largely, and in so | 


doing he abandoned no principle”? 

Mr. Niles attacked Mr. Calhoun bitterly; and 

« Mr. C. remarked, in reply, that if the gentleman could 
not see a distinction between the case of the Cumbertand 
road—a work undertaken by the General Government—and 
the case in which the Government, in its proprietary char- 
acter, contributes to works u.dertaken by States or indi- 
viduals, he (Mr. C.) could only express his regret. To him 


the difference was as great as that between night and day. ` 
In the one case there waz an exercise of the right of sov- | 


ereignty, in the other simply that of ownership.” 


Upon the same occasion, the Senator from 
Michigan, then and now a member of this body, 
[General Cass] said: 


This bill does not touch the question of internal im- 
provement at all, It asserts no rizbt on the part of this 
Government to lay out a road, or to regulate the construc- 
tion of a road. The Federal Government is a great land- 
holder; it possesses an extensive public domain; and we 


have the power, under the Constitution, to dispose of that | 


domain; and a very unlimited power it is. 


The simple ` 


September last. It also shows all our territorial 
expenses; those which were so much dwelt upon 
by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Unper- 
woop.] It is entirely fair to embrace in it the 


‘item relating to land warrants, because they were 


queation is, what disposition we may make of the public i 


lands ? 
give them away to a State. 


No one will contend for the ductrine that we cannot - 
As the Benator from Kentucky ` 


has said, every President has signed bills asserting the prin- - 


ciple that these lands may be disposed of by the General 
Government, without restriction as to the purpose of such 
disposilion. We may bestow them for school purposes, ar 


we may bestow 2 portion for the purpose of improving the | 


value of the reat. 
your lands growing in value, through the instrawmentatily of 
individuals, without rendering any aid in furtherance of that 
object? (tis the settlementof the lands that makes them 
valuable.” 

Mr. President, upon the point of constitutional 
power, it appears to me, the most rigid construc- 
tionist should be satisfied with the arguments of 


What right have you to cit still and see - 


Messrs, Calhoun and Cass, but to these names | 


could add those of the lamented Wright, Polk, 
McDuffie, and many others, who have supported 
bills like the one now before us. 


Leaving that branch of the question, I beg to call 
the attention of the Senate to some special facts ` 


and arguments, in support of the claims of Iowa 
for grants of land to aid in the construction of her 


proposed railroads. Mr. President, I do this be- | 
tly told, that we ask too . 


cause I have been frequen 
much; that a great deal h 


as been done fe ; that 
we have been a bill of oe Sara 


cost to ‘Uncle Sam.” 


i 


|! And there will be undi 
i} Which, at @1 25 per acre, will amountto...... 


issued by this Government, for its own purposes, 


for the prosecution of its wars, with which we had _ 


nothing to do: 


Area | Cost of lands, Amount re- 
of Iowa in or amount p’d) dreh óf landa ceived forlands 
acres. | to Indians. | : gold. 
32,585,600 | $1,935,819 34 ` *2,707,284.43 | $3,383,105 53 
i h Ae ` $2,501,880.00 51127320 00 
Total acres. essesoseroace 5,209,164.43 ; 6,510,455 53 
Deduct cost of land.......eesseceeoes ....! 1,995,819 34 
Total amount received by the U. S. over e-em 
ANd ADOVE COSt......cceeseerecececerceree 4,574,696 19 
From this deduct the territorial expenses of ; 
Iowa, as follows: 
Public buildings....... sae... $55,000 00 
Roads......... ssececee 30,872 48 
Bridges. ...ce00. sesse <... 19,996 17: 
Executive sessesseses seseo. 32,910 61: 
Judicial... sses cececcevceses 232,338 6+ | 
Legislative....... oe ceseseens 208,819 50 ; eras 
— 7 
Leaves over and above cost of lands and all —————— 
expenses of the territorial government.. | 3,988,768 79 
Deduct Jowa’s pro rata share, Louisiana | 
purchase..... steveverecescecsceseeees | 519,398 96 
es 
Present balance in favor of United States. ; $3,469,369 83 


* Cash. 


This statement shows a balance in favor of the 
United States of $3,469,369, say to the beginning 


t Land warrants. 


: of the present year. But I propose now to fur- 


nish another statement, showing how matters will 
stand with us in the prospective. But I know the 
penchant of the worthy and distinguished Senator 


: from Kentucky for figures, and I propose on this 


‘ occasion to go with him as far in arithmetic as he 


or the Senate may desire. . I refer to the Senator 


' from Kentucky, because he has raked up every- 


thing in the way of land grants, territorial and 
other expenses, against the new States and Terri- 
tories. 

Siz, I do not dread the exposé; and since it has 
been resorted to for purposes hostile to us, I am 


; Willing, so far as Iowa is concerned, to make it 


: broad and deep, and for that purpose call attention 


to another statement: 


Acres. 
Total area of lands undispesed of in Iowa....- 24,578,676 
Deduct quantity now proposed to be granted... 1,500,000 


Of... eee 23,078,676 
928,848,345 


| To this add additional amount that wil! be re- 


— 


ceived on the 1,500,000 acres which will be 
raised to $2 50 per acre; to wit, 1,500,000 
acres at $1 25 per acre 


& 1,875,090 


i 
\ And we have....... ss. cceeee cere ee een nes 83,723,345 


which the Government will yet receive for lands 
in Towa. | 
I have still another statement to which I invite 


|: attention, because it not only embraces all the 
If our roads, or 


lands which have been appropriated to Iowa, but 

` all the money which the Government has paid or 
will have paid for lands within her limits when 
fifty or an hundred years hence all treaty stipula- 
lations will have been complied with. 


-Tcres, 
Total area of ToWa..... cece cee cee eet eeenees 32,545,600 
Received as school lands—16th sect.... 905,600 í 
sí 500,000 acre grant of 1841.... 500,000 
«& Des Moines River grant...... 1,225,078 
e Saline lands, ...sssease usses 46,080 
“ University.. ....ceceseeseeees 46,080 
2,722,838 


29,862,762 


States..... sese ree een en csecceren cesses 5,209,164 


24,653,598 


i ' Deduct acres proposed to be granted for railroads.. 1,500,000 


Leaves balance to be disposed of.............2:3,153,598 


Which, at $1 25 per acre, equals..........+ . 828,941,997 50 

Deduct what is paid and to be paid to In- : 

, _ dians... PESTA $8,408,488 00 
Deduct Iowa’s pro rata share 

Louisiana purchase............ 519,398 96 


3,927,886 96 


.. Leaves a net profit to the United States of. .$25,014,110 54 


Mr. President, an exhibit from our sister State 
of Wisconsin would be much more favorable 
to that State than this is to ours; that is, the 
sales there have been much larger, amounting to 
$7,000,000, while the cost of extinguishing the 
Indian title has not been much greater. But, sir, 
here is another, and the last statement of this kind 
to which I wish to call your attention; and I have 
to say, to those who brand us as land-steulers and 
depredators upon the public Treasury, that my 
solemn conviction is, that this Federal Goverment 
is now, and has been, the greatest speculator in 
lands that I know of, and has made more out of 
its domain than any other Government, ancient 
or modern, that has ever existed. Witness asingle 
aperation growing out of the first purchase of lands 
in our State: 

Area of Black Hawk purchase, 5,760,000 acres, at $1 25 per 


ACTE, EQUALS... ccc cccccoossrcenssecvevecees « $7,250, 
From which, deduct amount paid to 
Indians...... toesesasssesrevecese. o £736,000 
Cost of survey, at 2.07 cents per acre, 119,232 
Cost of selling and managing, at 5. 
Cents per ACTE. .sessessososse soree ; 
1,161,664 


. Net profit on Black Hawk purchase........... $6,088,396 


_ _ Iowa may be said to have been born out of the 
Black Hawk war; for at its conclusion the treaty 
was held, in 1832, by which the first cession of 
territory was made on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissipp! north of the State of Missouri. 

Mr. President, if I were disposed, on an occa- 

. sion like this, to complain of my friend from Ken- 


i tucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,] it appears to me I 


: could do so with very great justice. We are both 
| members of the Committee on Public Lands, and, 
as I have already stated, my colleague introduced 
‘this bill on the second day of the session, and it is 
‘number one upon the calendar. The bill was de- 
tained several weeks in committee, expressly to 
allow that Senator to mould and shape it to suit 
his own views, no other member of the committee 
having any objections to the form in which it was 
senttous. Tothis! willingly acquiesced, because 
I underatood him to be a friend of the bill, and I 
was anxious to harmonize with him, expecting, as 
he had dotted every “i,” and crossed every “t” 
. in it, that we should have his powerful aid in car- 
rying the bill through the Senate. Judge, then, sir, 
what was my surprise and regret when he moved 
his “ omnibus ° amendment to the lowa bill, a 
part and parcel of his own work; and that, too, 
after sitting in his seat, and allowing a bill pre- 
cisely similar jn all its features to he passed with- 
out its ever having been examined or reported 
upon by any committee, as an act of courtesy to 
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a retiring Senator, { 
a member of this bady, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When that Mississippi 
bill passed I had not my amendment prepared; I 
had not then made the calculations upon which my 
amendment is based. I wanted to make the dis- 
tribution aa J to the federal population of the 
different States. I had not, at that time, prepared 
it. Ihave already stated that it was my intention 
to support these bills. I have done so in commit- 
tee. But the other day, after hearing the speech 
of my friend from Georgia, (Mr. Dawson,] Ein- 
timated that perhaps I had gone too far in pledg- 
ing myself to support these measures, if the old 
States were excluded. I would further say, that 
l have not yet fully made up my mind how T shall 
vote,and cannot do so until I see how this amend- 
ment of mine is disposed of. I make this state- 
ment now, to show that I had no partiality in fa- 
vor of one bill over the other. I did not care 
whether my amendment was offered to the Mis- 
sissippi bill or the Iowa bill. I have regarded 
them all in the same favorable aspect; but still, I 
want my amendment attached to some of them; 
and I can assure my friend that it was no motive 
of partiality which induced me to act as l have 
done. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I did not intend to 
charge the Senator with any designed partiality; 
but I do intend to charge him, face to face, with 
having a most extraordinary manner of manifest- 
ing his friendship for this measure. He has de- 
clared, in emphatic language, and upon several 
occasions, that he is a friend to this bil! and would 
vote for it. From such friends as the Senator 
from Kentucky has shown himself to be, God 
save the bill, and we will endeavor to guard it 
against its enemies. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I donot know but that 
I will take the Senator at his word. 

Mr. DODGER. Ihave no doubt that the Sen- 
ator will take me at my word; I had no doubt of 
that some time ago;and certainly if I had had any 
doubts, the congratulations which he offered to 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] on the 
diatribe which he delivered against the new States, 
would have removed them all. 

I am constrained to say something of the evils 
and unfairness of killing a measure by amend- 
ments. They are familiar to every one acquainted 
with legislative proceedings, and we were recently 
entertained, if not instructed by a most able dis- 
sertation on that subject between the late Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. Benton] and the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray.] 

Mr. President, internal improvements, State 
rights, tariff, distribution, and almost every other 
topic of interest has been discussed in connection 


| 


with this Iowa land bill, especially by the Sen- ` 


ators from Tennessee and Virginia [Messrs. BELL 
and Howter.] 
learned Senators in the wide range of their re- 
marks upon these topics; but I wish, by a refer- 
ence to one subject which they have introduced, to 
prove, if I can, the unfairness and injustice of tack- 


ing on amendments to bills deemed to be proper in ` 


themselves. 


The Senator from Kentucky and myself hail - 


from the West, and both are understood to be 
friendly to appropriations for western rivers. 
For myself I can sneak; and I solemnly declare 
that lam determined, in my votes and in my 
action here, to make this Government treat our 
western waters as it has treated and does treat 
the eastern waters. The measure, which above 
all others I wish to be instrumental in accomplish- 
ing, is the improvement of the navigation of the 
upper Mississippi. I am not only willing to vote 
liberal appropriations for that great river, but also 
for such harbors on the lakes as are necessary to 


I do not propose to follow the ; 


protect human life and the commerce of the coun- | 


try. 


But what, I ask, has been the greatest objection - 


to river and harbor bills? 


What is it that has - 


caused opposition so determined and deadly to | 


them? Does not every member of this body 
know that it is mainly on account of the ‘ omni- 
bus” character of the bills making appropriations 
for these objects? 

Sir, it isso. You begin with a proper and a 
strong bill, but amendment after amendment is 
made to it, until that which had strength, and 


The application of these remarks is, that the ` 
Senator from Kentucky, himself a member of the 


! Committee on Public Lands, with a bill before us, 


_ to which he refers, in reference to my past course? 


the work of himself and associates, rises and offers 
an amendment to embrace seventeen additional . 
States, and appropriating nearly ten timesas much : 
more land as was proposed in the original bill; an . 
amendment which, if adopted, will effect a radical : 
and fundamental change in our land system—a 

change which, in my humble judgment, is contrary 

to the spirit and genius of our institutions, because 

it introduces one State sovereignty within another; 

a measure which is to goon accumulating evils, ad 

infinitum, and which I assert, from my poor know- 

ledge of our land system, is one of the most ill- 

digested propositions which has ever been submit- 

ted to the Senate in connection with that system; 

submitted, too, without having been referred to or 

considered by a committee. 

Sir, for some reasons given, I have averred that 
the amendment is an extraordinary and ill-digested 
one; I wish to add, that in my poor judgment, 
one of the most deadly, hostile character to the 
region of country from which I hail. This Ido ' 
not say in any spirit of resentment towards the 
Senator from Kentucky, for having interposed ob- 
stacles to the passage of a bill which my State has 
been so long and anxiously expecting. Heisa 
descendant of that illustrious man, George Rogers 
Clark, who, with a few destitute and worn-out 
soldiers, conquered the Northwest, and planted 
the victorious banner of Virginia on the banks of 
thethen distant Mississippi; winning, by his genius 
and valor, for himself the soubriquet of the Hannibal 
of the West, and for his native State, an empire. 
But, strange to say, the Senator from Kentucky 
has been uniform and consistent in his hostility to 
those who have performed the great work of set- 
tling and subduing the vast wilderness region which 
his ancestor brought under our dominion. In that 
dearest and most vital ofall human considerations, 
the procurement of a homestead, the Senator has 
ever been their indefatigable and untiring foe. I 
have said that my State was born out of that In-' 
dian war, known as the ‘* Black Hawk war.” It | 
was settled without law, and against law; as the 
Boones, and Kentons, and others, had settled 
Kentucky: as the Seviers and others, who crossed 
the mountain barriers of North Carolina, and de- 
scended into the valley of the Cumberland, estab- 
lished their future homes, while threatened with 
State and Federal halters; and oneof them, John 
Sevier, was arraigned and tried for treason against 
the laws of North Carolina. During all the time 
that the Senator has held a seat in Congress, and 
whenever any of those measures were depending 
in which we felt the deepest interest, we have 
found him opposed to us. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman be : 
kind enough to point out the particular measures 


Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I charge that on the 
92d of June, 1838, Josern R. Unperwoop, then 
a member of the House of Representatives, in the ; 
other wing of the Capitol, voted to deny the right 
of preference ta ten thousand people in the State 
of Lowa, in the purchase of their homes. I charge 
that on the Ist day of June, 1840, he gave another 


. vote, denying the right of preference in the pur- 
‘| chase of their homes to the early settlers—to those 


pioneers who had braved the Indian tomahawk 
and penetrated the forests, followed by their wives 
and little children, and who were surrounded and 
environed withall the poverty and difficulties which 
attend the settlement of new countries. This, too, 
at a time when bidding upon them at the sales was 
looked for, and when, by petition and the voice of 
their few Representatives, they were imploring 
you to protect them from the loss of their all— 
their homes. The Senator will, I trust, say if I, 


aminerror. Unfriendly as the Senator has shown i: 


himself, (and I deeply regret that it seems to be | 
the general feeling of his State,) odious as is his _ 
present proposition, and certain as it is to kill our ; 
bill if adopted, it nevertheless almost has a Ken- - 
tucky precedent, in a proposition brought forward ; 


by one of the members from that State, a colleague i, 


of the Senator, (Mr. C. Allan,) in 1837. 
Mr. C. ALLAN summitted the following pre- | 


i: amble and resolution: i 


= 
i t Whereas, Congress has heretofore made donations of 


| the public lands for the purposes of i ternal improvement 


and education: 
Te the State of eee 1,737,838 acres, 
fe t; IM R 


“ “ 


s & Missouri... 1,181,248 « 
“ “ Mississippi.. 1. T3144 & 
u “ Alabama. ... r.. 1.215.450 “ 
t. “ Louisiana...... 2.0... 920,053 « 
To Territory of Michigan.............. 589,973 “ 
e “ Arkansas...ssceeee eee. 896933 
t s: Floridi. sri sirere criss 947,724 “ 
In the aggregate amounting to........11,057,685 “t 


“And whereas, each of the United States has an equal 
right to participate in the benefit of the publie lands, the 
common property of the Union, and every wise and good 
American having agreed in the opinion that the cause of 
general education is indissolubly identified with the cause 

af general liberty: Therefore, todo equal and exact jus- 
tice to all States; to aid in ditfusing amor g the rising sen- 
eration inteligence enough to comprehend, and spirit 
enorgh to defend their rights, and thus to elevate the na- 
tional character, and insure the perpetuity of our free insti- 
tutions- 

«í Be it resolved, That a select committee, to consist of one 
member from e-ch State, be appointed, whose duty it shall 
be to ingiire into the justice and expediency of making to 
each ef the thirteen original American States, together with ` 
each of the States of Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, such grants of the public lands for the purposes of 
education, as will correspond in a just proportion with 
those heretofore made in favor of the first-named States und 
Territories; and that said committee have leave to report 
by bill or otherwise. But, to avoid the objection of one State 
holding land in another, the committee is directed to insert u 
clause in the till which they may report, providing that the 
grantsto be made thereby shall be subject to sule under the 
laws of the General Government now in force, and that the 
proceeds arising therefrom shall be puid over to the States en- 
titled to the same.” 

In the resolution of Mr. Allan, upon which 
there was a fierce battle fought, it will be seen 
that there was some squinting at the sovereignty 
of the States—the words, ‘* But to avoid the diffi- 
culty of one State holding lands within the bor- 
ders o! another,” &., shows that it was not 
steeped in unadorned Federalism, as is the amend- 
ment now offered by the Senator. Sir, ] trust that 
ifa majority of this and the other House are to 
sanction this neken and deformed bantling of 
the Senator from Kentucky, he or they will 
insert in it some clause like that contained in the 
resolution which I have just read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wil the gentleman al- 
low me to say one word here? 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would greatly prefer 
the proposition of my former colleague in the 
House of Representatives, [Mr, Allan;] but I 
thought my proposition would be more acceptable 
to the gentleman, inasinuch as I believe the land 
granted by it will be subjected to taxation. Mr. 
Allan’s object was to save the lands from taxe 
ation. But I thought the proposition would be 
more acceptable to the new States by giving them 
the privilege of taxing the lands. It the gentle- 
man will vote for an amendment like the proposi- 
tion which Mr. Allan introduced, I would great! 

If 


i; prefer it in that shape myself, and would be wi 


‘Ing to accede to it. 

Mr. DODGE. The Senator wishes me to vote 
for his amendment; and I declare, before God and 
this Senate, that if you would grant double or 
quadruple the quantity ef land which this bill 
proposes to grant to lowa—if you would streak 
her over with railroad grants, the proposition of 
the Senator from Kentucky could never receive 
my vote. If you are not willing, upon its own 
merits, to pass the bill, vote it down. But how 
was Mr. Allan’s resolution received? Why, 
voted down by a large majority, without even be- 
ing sent to a committee. I wish now to read, 
what I doubt not is pretty good authority with 
my friend from Kentucky, and with my Whig 
friends generally. Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, a gen- 
leman whose legal and political information en- 
title his opinions to great weight, was one of 
those who opposed Mr. Allan’s projet; and kow 
did he meet it? He met it with a resolution in 
these words: 

“ Resolved, Thatthe said inquiry extend to all the States, 
and that the said commitiee be further instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of inserting a clause in said bill to pay 
said new States the value of the improvements made by 
them on the public lands, or to pay to them the amount the 
public lands would have been assessed for taxes, tf they had 
been private property. _ 
| & Mr. Vision had no objection to have this subjeet go to 

a select or standing committee, but he could not, as a repre- 
sentative of one of the new States, consent that the impres- 
| sion should be raised in that House, or elsewhere, that the 
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new Statea had received a larger proportion of the public i 


lands than they were entitled to receive. He argued that || 
the grants of landa to the new States was nota gratuity, and 
that the General Government had received an equivalent 
theretor. ‘The State of Ohio and other States assessed no 
tax on the public lands, when private citizens were taxed | 
by the State to make improvements on (hove binds which : 
enhanerd their value. A large proportion of the roads in the | 
State of Ohio were made on the public lands, and the prap- 
erty of private individuals was taxed to make them. By 
this means lands which were worth nothing before, were 
immediately sold, and the proceeda sent into the public 
Treasury. The Government, to be aure, had made dona- 
tions of lands for canals and other improvements, but it 
always received an equivalent. He instanced the grant 
made to the canal counecting the waters of the lakes and 
the Obio river, and for which the Government had the privi- 
lege of uansporting troops and public property on the same 
tree of toll, For ine purpose, then, of doing the new States 
justice he had proposed an amendment providing that, if 
and was given to the old States, the new States should re- 
ceive an equivalent in taxes.” 


The amendment was twice offered by Mr. Vin- 
ton, and advocated in speeches from ‘hich I have 
read a synopsis. Mr. Vinton, too, you will bear 
in mind, is a politician who has never been charged . 
with being over loyal to the West. When a Del- 
egate in the House, I shall never forget that he op- 
posed every measure which I ever brought for- 


ward for lowa. 
When did Mr. Vinton make 


Mr. SUMNER. 
those remarks ? 

Mr. DODGE. During the session of 1836-'37. 
I read from the proceedings of the 17th of Janua- 
ry, 1837. The resolution of Mr. Allan had for its | 
object the distribution of the proceeds of the sales | 
of the public lands to a given number of States— ` 
that measure which, upon a larger scale, subse- | 
quently became, for a very brief period, the law | 
of the land, and which was so long and so bitterly | 
debated in and out of Congress, and was finally ; 
wiped from the statute-book. That was distri- 
bution, indirect, but with some little respect for 
the sovereignty of the States. 

This is partition—degrading, ignominious par- 
tition, lewa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri, 
the four most favored of the public land States in 
fertility of soi! and means of approach, are to be 
parceled out—the soil within their borders to be 
apportioned to the old States, which own and have 
enjoyed the benefit of all the lands in their own 

imits. 

Under the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
bee the mighty Atlantic States of New York 
and Pennsylvania may take nearly six millions of 
acres of land in the very heart of lowa, the land 
in our geographical center being all liable to be 


swept under its provisions, to an extent exceeding - 


the area of five or six of some old States. 

Mr. President, before a measure is adopted 
which would break up and unhinge the whole po- 
litical and moral foundations of States, I beg, sir, 
to call the attention of Senators to the horrid but 
truthful representations of violated law, contemned ; 


authority, and open, daylight assassination and |: 


murder of sheriffs and posse upon the large Van :. 
Renssalaer grants in the heart of the old and civil- |: 
ized State of the Senator from New York, [Mr. || 
Fisn,] now in myeye. Task youif you are going i 
at this time, to adopt a system of legislation, in || 
disposing of the public lands of your country, || 
which is to produce, in politics, religion, and mor- | 
als, the state of things which exist in the anti-rent `` 
district of the State of New York. I trust not. 
I had fondly hoped that the opposite policy—the 
policy of sub-dividing the lands and graduating 
their price—was about to be adopted. Theseare . 
measures near and dear to my heart; and yet, |. 
when they were brought forward and offered as 
amendments to bills which I thought should be 
pae or rejected on their own merits, I did not 
esitate to vote against them. : 
_ The Senator from Kentucky felt a deep interest | 
in the bill making land warrants assignable, be- ` 
cause of the increased value he thought it would ` 
impart to the large number held by his constitu- '' 
ents. l was not friendly to the assignment, but ` 
consented to it if registers and receivers could be | 
paid. When that bill, for whose passage he was | 
thus anxious, was under consideration, the Sen- i; 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. Warrer] offered his ‘| 
Proposition for the disposal of the public lands as | 
an amendment, and, although it appealed strongly 
to my sympathies, and would be of immense ben- || 
efit to my State, [ voted against it, because I | 
thought a measure of such magnitude should be j 


passed or rejected on its own merits. 
| the Senator trom Kentucky rises and 
; connect his mammoth proposition with the lowa |; 


. weak and worthless ones. 


But now 
ro poses to 


bill. Sir, if you have any special or concealed | 
reasons for objecting to our roads, vote them down 
upon their own merits. Whether oursare passed |, 


or defeated, I shall, believing them to be right, || 


gladly vote for the bills of my friends from Mis- |: 


souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and elsewhere; but 
we wish no combination. 

The distinguished Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Be t,] who treated my colleague and myself with 
so much courtesy, and our bills with so much fair- 
ness and friendship, discussed, among other mat- 
ters, the question of the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and brought the Senator from Virginia ' 
(Mr. Hunter) directly to points, as to what he 
would do, or not do, in the way of internal im- ; 
provements. 

It is, sir, I doubt not, avery unimportant matter 


. that I should define my position on this question; 


but I choose to do so, not only because others have 


_ done it, but because Í have introduced a bill which ;, 


proposes to appropriate one hundred and fifty - 
thousand dollars to remove the rocks in certain 
parin of the channel of the Upper Mississippi. 
he principal obstruction designed to be removed 
is just at the southeast boundary of Iowa; and 
although our delegation may feel a more lively in- 
terest in the accomplishment of this work than 
others do, it is one in which the nine States front- 
ing on our great ‘‘ inland sea ” are interested, as 
do I think all are who desire to advance the com- 
merce and business of the whole nation. But, 
sir, I wish this measure combined with none 
other, and to be passed or rejected upon its own 
merit or demerit. Whether the Senator from 
Louisiana, (Mr. Soure,] who honors me with 


: his attention, shall vote for my bill or not, 1 shall d 


vote for deepening the channel of our great river : 
at the Balize—a work for which he has heretofore : 
manifested much interest. I will vote, too, for | 
the removal of the snags in the intermediate posi- , 
tion: of the river—those snags which have so long | 
obstructed navigation, and have caused the de- 


struction of human life to such an extent as to.. 


have conferred upon particular localities the cogno- 
men of FA aN hcl But, sir, I want no 
strong and laudable 


I will vote to improve the channel of the Missis- 
sippi river from the Balize to the Falls of St. An- 
thony; but I will not vote money out of the com- 
mon Treasury to improve the Wisconsin, the Ili- 


- nois, the Wabash, the Osage, in Missouri, or the 


Des Moines, in Iowa, because | do not think that | 
rivers of that class are of national importance. 
Those rivers which course exclusively within the 
limits of sovereign States, can be much better, and 
more economically, improved by State authority. | 
I will add, that I would vote for the improvement | 
of the Arkansas and Red rivers, which run through ! 
and beyond States up into the vast territories of | 
the United States, and where they have their In- 
dians, their forts, and troops to be supplied. 

I go for appropriations for national objects; 
when they become local I go againstthem. [have 
referred to these rivers because they are in and of || 
our own magnificent valley. They are the high- ' 
ways and outlets of my neighbors, to whom I 
choose to speak plainly. I admit that the precise 

oint at which an object ceases to be national and 
becomes local is difteult to define; but it exists, 
and, as has been suggested by one of the wisest |. 
and most prudent statesmen that ever held a seat | 
in this body, (the lamented Wright,) the best 
practical mode of arriving at it is, to let each object | 
of appropriation undergo the ordeal of a separate 
vote in the two houses of Congress, unconnected |: 
with anything else. 

But to return to the amendment in which I con- | 
sider the life or death of our bill tobe involved. I |, 
have already mentioned the fact, that New York |! 
and Pennaylvania alone could possess themselves |. 
of six millions acres of lands in the heart of Iowa. |; 
This amendment gives the lands to the States | 
without any other restriction than that their pro- |; 
ceeds are to be applied to internal improvements 
or education. The lands may be selected around, || 
or even upon the spot where our seat of govern- |i 
ment may eventually be located. The minimum 
price is fixed, but no maximum; they can, there- 


t 
| 


i 
t 


' many of the new States. 


_lishments; but these—al 


ut 


measure to be made to “pack” | ny. € l S 
. which I now, under yearly instructions, twice or 


, per acre. 


i was strongly 


fore, subdivide them into ten-acre lots, or less, if 
they choose, and sell them at their respective seats 
of government or county court-houses of the States 
owning them at prices and terms to suit them- 


‘selves. A partisan majority in the Legislatures 


of the States may sell them, at a real or nominal 
price, to a favorite aspirant for the Presidency, or 
some ardent supporter of such aspirant, and thus 
be enabled to control the balance of power in 
Give me the control of 
men’s homes, and of all the means by which they 
derive support for themselves and families, and I 
will be enabled unduly and improperly to influ- 
ence their political action if I choose. Any and 
everything that can possibly lead toa result so 
calamitous in a republican country, should be 
avoided. Do we not see the papers from the old- 
est and most civilized Statesin the Union teeming 


' with accounts that the followers of this or the 


other popular leader have got all the ten millions 
and other contracts, and will be enabled to carry 
the elections in such States for the next fifteen or 
twenty years? The same anti-republican influ- 
ence 18 attributed to mge manufacturing estab- 
these—are as nothing 
compared to the evils of land monopoly. Why, 
sir, one hundred and nineteen thousand acres, 
lying between the Des Moines and the Mississippi 
rivers, known as the ‘* Half-breed tract,” in Iowa, 
settled upon as this land will be if given to the 
‘old States, had a controlling influence on the poli- 
tics of Iowa for at least four years, keeping us two 
ears without Senators in this body after we had 
een admitted into the Union by act of Congress. 
If the people living on one hundred and nineteen 
thousand acres of land could produce such a result, 
what, I ask, could and would be done with these 
overshadowing grants in a young State like ours, 
located, if desired, in its very heart ? 
This bill is most strenuously and bitterly op- 
posed, not so much upon principle as for the sup- 
osed immense local benefit it will confer upon 
owa. Before God and this Senate, I declare that 
there was no time during the six years which I 
served in the House of Representatives, as a Del- 
egate from the Territory which as a State I now 
in part represent, when I would have accepted, or 
dared to have accepted, unless I wanted to sign 
political death-warrant, any such bill as this 


thrice given, of my Legislature, advocate and shall 
vote for, because of the anxiety of those who have 
aright to command my vote to carry on these 
railroad improvements in our young State. 

When interrogated by my friend from Virginia 
(Mr. Honrer] some time ago, I stated in reply 
to him, that I regarded the bill as a very small 
boon to the State of Iowa; and must so regard 
any grant which had coupled with it what I then 
pronounced and now regard as an outrageous 
clause—the one requiring us to pay $2 50 per 
acre for the reserved lands. The Government 
loses nothing by it, and in truth our citizens are 
taxed, in the enhanced price of the land, to build 


jį the railroads, 


1 said precisely the same thing when the Illinois 
bill was under consideration. hat further do 
the discussions on that bill show on this point? 
Why, that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
W arer] rose and moved to strike out the $2 50 
provision, saying that, although almost a native 
of that State, having grown up in it from child- 
hood, and knowing the character of. the lands 
and the poverty of the people, hecould not consent 
to vote for any bill requiring them to pay $2 50 
His opposition threatened the loss of 
the bill, and it was only by an eloquent appeal 


: made to him by my friend from Illinois, now in 


my eye, [Mr. Surexps,] and other western mem- 


i. bers around him, that he could be induced to with- 


drawit. My colleague, [Mr.Jownes,] when he rep- 
resented the Territory of Wisconsin in the other 
branch of Congress, was enabled, after very great 
exertions on his part, to get, in 1838, a large grant 
of the richest and most fertile lands in Wisconsin, 
to aid in connecting the waters of Lake Michigan 
with those of Rock river, an improvement which 
urged by the Legislature and many 
citizens of the Territory whose Delegate he then 
was. The lands were, insome parts, densely set- 
tled; but preémptors and claimants had not had an 
opportunity to purchase their homes and claims 
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before the price was doubled. The consequence 


was, a storm of popular indignation from those - 


residing on the alternate sections; and instead of the 
plaudit ‘* Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant,” he received curses, loud, long, amd deep, 
and was burned in effigy by those from whom, 
above all others, he expected gratitude and thanks. 
After controiling the elections in Milwaukie coun- 
ty for several years, Congress was asked to take 
back its grant, and did so. 

[Without concluding, Mr. Donez gave way for 
a motion to adjourn. On Thursday, March 4, 
the Senate resumed the consideration of the same 
bill, and he spoke as follows:] 

Mr. President, in resuming my remarks to-day, 
itis my purpose to show that ihis idea nf grant- 
ing, or otherwise disposing of alternate sections 
of the public lands, with a view of enhancing the 
value of the remaining lands, did not originate, as 


is charged, with the people of the West. Sir, it | 


commenced with the Federal Government; and, 
as I believe, in the fixed determination of the 
members from the old States to get every dollar 
from the ple of the new States for the lands 
upon which they had settled, which, by any inge- 


nious device in the mode of selling, could be wrung 


from them. 

The public lands, when first exposed to sale, 
were offered by alternate townships, with the de- 
sign avowed, that the settlement and improvement 
of those lands thus sold would enable the Govern- 
ment to obtain a greatly-increased price for the re- 
served townships; and this expectation, in most 
cases, was realized, as at that time the practice of 
pis ea, Agin the pones for his home was gen- 
eral. hy, in looking into the history of this 
matter, I find that, even under the administration 
of John Quincy Adams, the public lands were sold 
by alternate sections. I read from one of his proc- 
lamations, bearing date the 26th of January, 1826, 
one year before the first alternate section was ever 
granted for a western improvement: 

“I, John Quincy Adams, President of the United States, 
do hereby procinim and make known, that a public sale 
will be heid at the land office at Jackson, in the district of 
Cape Girardeau, in the State of Missoari, on the first Mon- 
day im Jane next, for the disposal of certain sections of 
land situate in townehips numbered thirty-five, thirty-six, 
and thirty-seven, of range numbered five, six, and seven, 
west of the filth principal meridian line, to wit: the alter- 


Rate sections in each township, numbered one, three, five, : 


seven, nine, eleven, thirteen, fifteen, seventeen, nineteen, 
twenty-one, twenty-three, twenty-five, twenty-seven, 
twenty-nine, thirty-one, thirty-three, and thirty-five.” 

The portion of this proclamation to which I wish 
to cal! the special attention of the Senate, is this: 
“the alternate sections in each township, num- 
‘bered one, three, five, seven, nine, eleven, thir- 
‘teen, fifteen, seventeen, nineteen, twenty-one, 
“twenty-three,” &c. 

Over a large portion of Missouri and the south- 
ern of I}linois, the policy of selling the public 
lands by alternate sections was adopted. And it 
was done upon the principle that the settlement 
and cultivation of the sections sold would enhance 
the value of those reserved. Thus did the Gov- 
ernment seek to profit by the labor, enterprise, 
and capital of its own citizens. 


These facts are within the knowledge of the 


Senator from Missouri, now in my eye, [Mr. 
Gerer.} He knows that many of these lands 
have been sold for $50. and $60 per acre. 


in Wisconsin, (then Michigan,) at her first land 
sales, at like high prices, though they were not of- 
fered by alternate sections, The Des Moines river 
rant, in lowa, was referred to yesterday by the 
nator from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,] with quite 

a flourish of trumpets; and he read a section from 
the law making the grant. Sir, for that, the only 
tof land we have ever received for internal 
improvements, I am thankful. - But it is due to 
truth and myself to say, that if coupled with the 


conditions attached to the grants proposed in this . 
bill, [should not have accepted nor dared to ac- _ 
cept it. The Senator studiously avoided to read 

or notice this important fact in that law, that it did : 
not double the price of the farms of our settlers. I | 


allude, Mr. President, to this increase of price fre- 
quently and warmly, because of its importance in 
a twofold point of view upon this question. First, 
sir, it violates what with me has been a cherished 


poe reduction of the price of the public 
ds; and second, it has been the cause of the 


I remem- ` 
ber very distinctly that some lands were also sold | 
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|| greaily increased number of applications for grants 
i from the new States. It is the yielding of this 
' principle, on the part of the people of the puulic 

and States, that has induced the belief that we 


can get a grant for any road leading through the | 
public lands, if we will take it upon the onerous | 
As before re- . 


conditions contained in this bill. 

marked, I should never have supported or advo- 

cated any of these measures which double the 

price of the reserved sections except in obedience 
. to the commands of those for whom I act. 

Mr. President, every little grant of land, such as 
the 16th section, which ai made unasked by the 
Western peop -made y you for your own pur- 
poses, and which were to settle your waste and 


wild domain—are now paraded before the Senate , 


and the country, to display the unbounded gen- 
erosity of the old States, and the selfishness and 
grasping propensities of the new. Sir, from the 
spirit in which this subject has been treated at the 
.' present session, I fear that the just and reasonable 
| expectations of the people of the West for assist- 


` ance in their infant, struggling, and noble railroad `: 
|| enterprises, are to be dashed to the ground, as, for 
more than a quarter of a century, have been their ‘| 


hopes of a liberal prenpuon, graduation, reduc- 
tion, and donation law, for the indigent and land- 
less; disappointed, yet always apparently on tbe 
point of realization. 

TheSenatorfrom Massachusetts, (Mr. e) 
who has spoken for our bill with an enlighten 
liberality which I thought eminently proper in a 
representative from one of our greatest commercial 
cities—a city (Boston) which may be said to be 
the eastern terminus nf one of our roads, and 
which (save New York) is, in fact, more inter- 
ested in them than even we are—has drawn down 
upon his devoted head all the eloquence, mathe- 
matics, and wrath of the Senators from Kentucky 
and Virginia, (Messrs. Hunrerand Unperwoon.] 

It is not my purpose to vindicate the Senator 
from Massachusetts, nor to undertake the vain 


task of adding anything to his able argument, en- ,, 


riched, as it was, by the ar ab ahaa manner and 
eloquent language in which it was made. He 
wants no aid from any one, and least of any could 
Lafford it, however grateful we feel to him for his 
splendid defense of our bill. But why these furi- 
ous attacks upon him? For daring to say, that 
in his judgment, the new States had an equitable 
claim to some equivalent for that portion of their 
sovereignty which they surrendered, to wit, the 
right to tax the public lands within their limits. 


poetry, as has been alleged, why is it that a for- 
| mal emand has been made upon each of the new 
| States, as a condition precedent to its admission, 
: to surrender this right to tax the public domain? 
i Why is it that in your various acts of Congress, 
‘; you solemnly assert that you will give us a six- 
: teenth section, and a percentage upon the net pro- 
. ceeds of the sales of your lands within our bor- 
: ders, and other paltry considerations, if we will 
: pass an ordinance irrevocable except by the con- 
i! sent of the United States, that we will not tax the 


ji public lands? I believe it is true that the Cumber-. 


and road had its origin in this idea of giving the 
Western States an indirect equivalent for the tax- 
‘| ing power which they were forced to surrender, 


: to the sympathy and active aid of all the friends 
| of State rights, in their efforts to extinguish the 
: Federal proprietorship to the lands within those 
, States. No one who is not in and of them can 
‘| fully realize the disadvantages under which they 
‘suffer. The free, sovereign, and independent 
_ State of Iowa is deprived of one of the highest at- 

tributes of sovereignty as long as another Gov- 

ernment owns the eminent domain within her 


limits; for it is scarcely possible that she can make || 


a road of any considerable length without running 


none proposed that would not do so, and thus be 
liable to be stopped in its progress by any forty- 
acre tract through which it might pass, unless 
: you choose to grant us the right of way. There 
‘are very few, if any, of our county tribunals 
:: which do not, especially in the distant counties, 
i; commit a trespass on the lands of the United 
|: States whenever they order even county roads to 
ji be laid out; and, if the laws were executed, 


or stay out ef the Union, Mr. President, the | 
new States are peculiarly situated, and are entitled | 


it over some portion of the public lands. I know of | 
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'| they may at any time be when intrusted to a 
' Spiteful or revengeful Federal officer, our consti- 

tuted authorities are liable to be amerced in heavy 
‘damages, - 

Mr. President, is it desirable that even this state 
of things should long exist in the new States? I 
think not. But how incomparably worse it would 
become under the proposition of the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoon]. * Words, indeed, 
would be things,” were that to be adopted; and 
what interpretation, I ask you, is to attach to the 
language used in the acts for our admission, when 
it says that we are admitted with the same rights of 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as the other 
States. Sir, if the new States, on coming into 
the Union, have the same rights of sovereignty as 
the “other States’? have, where do you find your 
power to give all the land in lowa to those States 
whose equal she is declared to be? Old States, 
averse, as all of them are, to losing their opula- 
tion, might hold up their lands in a new State at 
|. a price so high as to forever prevent the new State 
from becoming settled. 

Mr. President, in the elaborate speech which the 
‘| Senator from Kentucky made on introducing his 
|; proposition, he mentioned, in pointed terms, and 
: more than once, the swamp lands which were 
| ceded to the States in which they are situated, at 
' the long session of 1849-’50, as another of the 

many acts of bounteous generosity to the new 
' States. It was in vain that the Senator from Ar- 

kansas [Mr. Boranp] endeavored to represent 
that, however desirable it was that the States should 
have those lands for the purpose of reclaiming 
_ them, that in their present condition they were of 
no very great value to the United States. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, thinks otherwise and seems 
deeply to lament that the Federal Government 
had not retained them, and entered on the work 
of reclaiming them itself. And here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, allow me to doan act of justice to the Senator 
; from Arkansas, [Mr. Boruanp.] Itis to say, that 
in my opinion the new States are indebted to him, 
: more than to any other man, for the industry and 
|| talent with which he undertook this matter and 
i; pressed it to a successful consummation. For more 
'| than a quarter of a century it had occupied the at- 
i| tention of the members from Missouri and Ar- 
|| kansas; men indefatigable, untiring, and of no ordi- 
| nary ability—who sought in every way possible to 
, invoke some action on the part of this Government, 
| having for its object the reclamation of these lands; 


' but to no purpose. 
Sir, if there be nothing in this equitable claim but | 


, That the topography and hydrography of these 
| swamp lands may be better understood and the 
value of the gift more correctly appreciated, I will 
i trouble the Senate with an extract of a letter from 
i; a late Senator from Missouri, Dr. Linn, written in 
‘| 1834, and addressed to the Senator from Massa- 
i! chusetta, now in his seat, [Mr. Davis,} then chair- 
f man of the Çommittee on Commerce, descriptive 
| of that region of countey, but for.which no swamp- 
| land bill would have ever been asked or passed. 
| Dr. Linn writes as follows: 3 
ii From the town of Cape Girardeau to Helena, below the 
!| mouth of the St. Francis, is a distance of several hundred 
|| miles, and from the hanks of the Miasiesippi to the high 
ji grounds in Missouri and Arkansas will average sixty or sev- 
‘| enty miles, The greater part of this area, with the exception 
, Of a narrow belt stretching along the border of the Missiasippi, 
is covered by an immense _morasa, inundated by the over- 
i flowing of the ¢ Father of Waterz,’ or submerged by the rush- 
| ing torrents from the neighbouring hitla, the principal of 
' which is the St. Francis. These streams, having their origin 
| in eievated regions, when flushed by heavy rains or dissolv- 
| ing snows, fall into this great basin with tremendous force, 
| and, either from obstructions which actually exist, like the 
rafta on Red river, or from not having sufficient descent to 
carry off the rapidly-accumulating waters, spread over the 
| country, giving it the appearance of a vast lake, over which 
| magnificent torests of cypress and other gigantic trees wave 
|| their branches in gloomy solitude. In the midatof this wil- 
! derness, istands of rock and elevated portions of land appear, 
|| of various dimensions, like oases in a desert, and denomi- 
i! nated hy the French -< côte sans dessein,’ or hills without 
|, design. How came these lost hills in this position? The 
|; Most reasonable anawer that suggests itself to that question, 
in my opinion, is, that the far greater portion of this gloomy 
region annually covered by water, and ati) seasons bya 
I| heavy growih of timber, thick cane-brakes closely imer- 
| woven by many plaints of the convolvulus order, was once 
high ground, but during some convulsion of nature sunk to 
| ite present general level, leaving spots unaffected, to tower in 
| grandeur over the surrounding scene of desolation. - At tbe 
| game time the St. Francis, forced from its bed or ancient 
| channel, was compelled to seek its devious way to the Mis- 
i sissippi through lakes, lagaons and slimy quaginiires. Nor is 
ii this opinion altogether unsupported by faeta, or bused on 


ag |} mere conjecture. The memorable earthquakes of D.eem- 
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ber, 1811, after shaking the Valley of the Mississippi to its 
centre, vibrated along the courses of the rivers and valleys, 
and, passing the primative mountain barriers, died away 
along the shores of the Atlantic ocean. In the region now 
under consideration, during the continuance of so appalling 
a phenomenon, which commenced by distant rumbling 
sounds, succeeded by discharges as if a thousand pieces of | 
artillery were suddenly exploded, the earth rocked to and 

fro, vast chasma opened, from whence iseued columns of 

water, sand,and coal, accompanied by hissing sounde, caused | 
perhaps by the escape of pent-up steam, whilst ever and | 
anon flashes of electricity gleamed tirough the troubled 
cloudeof night, rendering the darkness doubly horrible. The 
current of the Mississippi. pending this elemental strife, 
was driven back upon its source, with tie greatest velocity, 
for several houra, in consequence of an elevation of its bed. 
But this noble river was not thus to be stayed in its course. 
{ts accumulated waters came booming on, and, overtopping 
the barrier thus suddenly raised, carried everything before 
them with resistless power. Boats, then floating on its sur- 
face, shot down the dechivity like an arrow froma bow, amid 
roaring billows aud the wildest commotion. A fewdaysac- 


tion of its powerful current sufficed to wear away every :; 


vestige of the burrier thus strangely interposed, and its waters 
moved on their wonted channel to the ocean. The day that 
succeeded this night of terior brought no solace in its dawn. | 


Shock followed shock; a dense black cloud of vapor over- |: 
shadowed the land, through which no struggling sunbeam |: 


found its way to cheer the desponding heartof man, who, in 
silent communion with himself, was compelled to acknowl- 
edge his weakness and dependence on the everlasting God. 
The appearances that presented themselves after the subsi- 
dence of the principal commotion were such as strongly 
support an oninion heretofore advanced. 
ared and Jakes were found in their stead; and numerous 
akes became elevated ground, over the surface of which 
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. Claimed the countr 


was framed to conduct the foreign relations of the 
country and other general matters, should enter 
the limits of sovereign States, spade in hand, and 
become a digger of ditches or drainer of swamps. 
I think the very best disposition which could have |! 
been made of them, is that which has been made. |! 

Now, look at the State of Louisiana. Individ- I 
uals in that State for hundreds of miles, almost up `i 
to her northern boundary, have thrown up levee i 
after levee, and, by their own labor and money, | 
have protected from overflow vast bodies of land, 
in rear of which the United States owned all the , 
land, the value of which was greatly enhanced by 
individual and State enterprise. And the Land 
Office records attest this fact, that the Government 
sold its land just in proportion as the eitizens re- 
from inundation. 

Mr. President, I spoke yesterday of some of 
the difficulties which I thought would attend the ' 


i execution of the amendment of the Senator from '; t : 
Kentucky if it should be adopted. I trust I shall | tention of this Senate, is this: The Committee on 


Hills had disap- « 


vast heaps of sand were scattered in every direction, whilst | 


in many places the earth for miles was sunk below the 


general level of the surrounding country, without being ' 


covered with water, leaving an impression in miniature of a 
catastrophe much more important in its effects, which had, per- 
haps, preceded it ages before. 

this occasion is sixty or seventy miles in length, and from 
three to twenty in breadth. [tis in some places very shal- i 
low, in others irom fifty to one hundred feet deep; which is ` 
much more than the depth of the Mississippi river in that 
quarter. 
voyager is struck with astonishment at beholding the giant 
trees of the forest standing p.rtiaity exposed amid a waste of 
waters, branchless and leafless. But the wonder is still fur- 
ther increased on casting the eye through the dark-blue pro- 
found, to observe cane-brakes covering its bottom, over , 
which a mammoth species of testudo is occasionally seen 
dragging its stow length along, whilst countless myriads of 
fish are sporting through the aquatic thickets.” 


That, Mr. President, is a truthful description of 


the country for whose recovery from its present | 
deplorable situation the Senators and Representa- , 


One of the lakes formed on ` 


In sailing over. its surface, in the light canoe, the | 


be pardoned for again alludin 
the question now before us. 


well-being of the noble young State which I in | 
part represent. Sir, I declare to you, and to my 
constituents, that I believe, if that amendment be- 
comes the law of the land, that the old States will 
pass laws fixing the minimum price at the highest 
rates at which their lands can be sold. Agents 
will be sent to attend the sales, to bid high against 
the farmers, emigrants, and the men who desire 
to cultivate the soil. Prices willbe run up to ten, | 
fifteen, or twenty dollars an acre, depending upon 
the proximity of those lands to our towns, to our 
rivers, and our great thoroughfares. The preser- 
vation of the timber will become an object of the 


! highest consideration to those distant owners of 
. the soil of lowa; and hosts of spies and informers 


tives from Missouri and Arkansas had for thirty ` 


years implored the interposition of the Federal 
Government, but without success. The Federal 
landlord would neither give the lands to the States, 
nor appropriate a few thousand dollars to remove 


the rafts of fallen timber which contributed so ' 


much to cause the submerging of those lands. 
In vain it was represented that these lands were 
valueless; that they spread death and desolation 
among the people and surrounding country; and 
furnished naught but an abode for wild beasts and 


loathsome reptiles. For thirty years these repre- , 


sentations were unheeded; and it was not until the 
session before the last when, by the successful | 


exertions of the Senator from Arkansas, Con- |; 
gress consented to surrender its barren sceptre over | 


those doomed spots of earth. 

If the cession of the swamp lands in Iowa is | 
to be brought forward here, and assigned either as | 
a reason why the amendment of the Senator from | 
Keñtucky should be adopted, or as a reason why ` 
you will not makeus this grant, I am prepared to 
vote fora proposition repealing the swamp law 
so far as my State is concerned. Itis a matter of 
small consequence to Jowa; and if it is to be used : 
to defeat her in one of deep moment, I say I am 
willing to wipe it from the statute-book. 

Mr. President, I am perhaps too latitudinarian ` 
in my views of the proper construction of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The fear that 1am 
so, is the greatest weight that rests upon my mind 
in the performance of my public duty. I have de- 
clared my willingness on all occasions to vote 
money to remove obstructions in those rivers and 
lakes which can be fairly regarded as of national . 
importance; and there I wish to stop. Most other 
improvements of an internal character can be 


much better and more economically made by the 
States. 


i 


Now, the Senator from Kentucky, in expatiating | statésmen, ey surrendered, as an offer- 
a 


on the value of these swamp lands, expresses his ` 


and witnesses, will be sent into the new States to 
waylay the settlers, and to dog our people round | 
their farms for the purpose of detecting and pros- ` 


u ecuting the man who cuts a tree, or lifts a stone, 


or breaks the soil of those absent landlords. 
‘While the land is held by the United States, and 
the proceeds go into the common Treasury, there . 
is not that deep interest felt to make it yield the 
last cent that it can possibly be made to yield, that 
there would be if it should change owners. Un- | 


` der the operation of this amendment, the lands are | 


to be divided out by arule of apportionment which ' 
will give nearly all of them to the large old States, 
Of the present douceur of 14,000,000, New York 
and Pennsylvania get nearly 6,000,000 of acres. 
From the moment that these lands become State 
property, every means will be resorted to to make , 
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But he used in it some very severe expressions, 
as applied to the new States, in reply to the re- 
marks of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Sumnzr.] In one portion of his speech he re- 
marked, tħat it was unkind in us that we were un- 
willing that the old States should hold lands within 
our borders; and he thought that there was but 
little difference between such proprietorship on the 
part of the old States, and that which the United 
States have. There is, at least, this important 


. difference: We are part and parcel of the Govern- 


ment of the United States; we have a vote and a 
voice in its action; we have some Representatives 
here, while we have none at Frankfort, at Albany, 
or at Harrisburg. There is no one there to make 
known our views, wishes, or feelings, in regard to 
the settlement and sale of those vast tracts of land 
which these States are to acquire in the center of 
our territory. 

Another fact, that cannot have escaped the at- 


to that branch of il Public Lands consented, with one voice, that five 
_ Ido it because I feel į! or ten years longer should be allowed to the State 
n that it is one of transcendent importance to the |: 


of Kentucky to sell a small body of land which 
was granted to her many years since in the then 
Territory of Arkansas, for the insane. From her 


| poor success in selling this small tract of land, I 


' roads. 


them produce the largest porik amountof money ` 


for the States to which they belong. Once let 

companies of individuals, or corporations, or so- 

cieties, get hold of the lands, and you will see that | 
the means to which I have referred will be resorted |: 
to. The peopte of the West and Southwest may |! 
then bid an everlasting farewell to anything like | 
a liberal and just policy in regard to the public ;; 
lands. Each of our distant and lordly proprie- '' 
tors will tax its ingenuity to devise schon by | 
which the life-blood of our people will be extracted ` 
to pay for the lands within our borders—dividing , 


i the lands off into smaller tracts, selling by alter- 


‘ nate twenty or forty-acre tracts, and waiting for 
‘us to enhance the value of these reserved lands; 


affixing a minimum of ten or fifteen dollars, and | 


. only reducing it when, after years of trial, they 


deep regret that the Government of the United - 


States did not undertake their reclamation rather ` 
than surrender them to the States. 


] i I cannot be- |: 
lieve that this great Federal Government, which i| speech of the honora 


~ have been unable to get the price demanded. And . 


who, Mr. President, are foremost in pressing this 
measure upon us? Kentucky and Tennessee— 
States which never have given a foot of land to the 
General Government; but one of them, (Tennes- 
see,) after struggling many, many long years be- 
fore Congress, actually got the United States to 
grant her, for a nominal price, all the lands within 
her limits, amounting to 3,352,000 acres. Sir, I 
can tolerate much that Virginia may say when 
she speaks; because she, in that spirit of justice, 
magnanimity, and patriotism, which has ever 
marked the course of that mother of States and 


ing to the peace and harmony of the country, an 
empire in the West, in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. 

I have not had the pleasure of perusing the last ;' 


le Senator from Kentucky. 


presume not many of the fourteen millions of 
acres now proposed to be dealt out to these large 
States, will be located in Arkansas; nor, from the 
character of the Louisiana lands, will much of it 
be taken in that State. I believe the provisions of 
this amendment would fall with crushing force and 
severity upon the State whence I come. Thevery 
signification of the word ‘* Iowa,” is, none such. 
Her lands are fair and beautiful, and the agents of 
the Governors of the old States, if authority is 
given them, will pounce down upon us with mer- 
ciless severity. So, also, of Wisconsin. The 
lands of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missouri, will 
not be taken. Arkansas is one of the States now 
before you asking for appropriations for her rail- 
She has been a State since 1836, but is in 
the rear of the other States of the Union in point 
of population. 

r. BORLAND. I simply desire to correct 
an impression which the Senator’s remarks, un- 
noticed by me, might make on the public mind 
which might be somewhat injurious to my State, 
though of course not so intended by him. He 
used the expression, that Arkansas wasin the rear 
of the other States in point of population. I wish 
merely to say, that within the last ten years the 
State of Arkansas has increased more in propor- 
tion to her popuianna than any State in the Union, 
except the State of Jowa, which the Senator rep- 
resents, and the State of Wisconsin. While the 
average increase of popalo in the other States 
of the Union has not, I think, quite reached forty 
per cent., the State of Arkansas has increased con- 
siderably more than a hundred per cent. 

Mr. DODGE. Iam rejoiced to hear it. Ihave 
known thatState long and well,and wish itthe great- 
est possible prosperity. Ireferred to it, because of 
the fact which I had noticed, that during the time 
when this Union was supposed to be convulsed on 


‘account of sectional difficulties, her talented and 


chivalrous Representative in the other branch of 
Congress, in an address to his constituents on the 
subject of those difficulties, cited, as one of the 
reasons why that State should, in certain contin- 
gencies, look favorably upon a disruption of the 
Union, the long and cruel neglect and illiberal 

olicy of the Federal Government towards it and 


‘its inhabitants in relation to the public domain. 


It will be borne in mind, that the American Gov- 
ernment is the only one that has ever speculated 
off of its own citizens, by selling them the soil of 
their country. The English, French, and Spanish 
Governments, which preceded ours on this conti- 
nent, made grants and donations to their people 


; without stint or price, and of double, treble, and 


quadruple the quantity which this Government 
has granted even in Oregon. Many of the lead 
mines in Missouri, to which I have alluded, and 
which once agitated a large portion of the Old 
World, and were the exciting cause of the oper- 
ations of the celebrated John Law, were granted to 
individuals. The governments which preceded us 
in the management of these lands, granted miles to 
their citizens, whilst our citizens, settling and 


‘| working by their side, have had to pay two dol- 
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lars and a half an acre for mineral land, and a | 


dollar and a quarter for agricultura? land. 

Mr. President, what could you get now for the 
richest lands that the sun may shine upon in Ne- 
braska, in Utah, or in those other Terkdbries over 
which you lord it, and have the ownership? If 
you were to expose them for sale to-morrow, could 
you get six and a quarter cents an acre? You 
could not get one cent, nor can you ever sell, at 
any price, until the people of the country have en- 
countered Indian hostilities, braved the elements, 
and every nther species of hardship and difficulty, 
and have overcome them, settled the country, and 
made it to bloom and blossom as the rose, Then 
it is you follow them with your land officers, and 
take their last dollar in payment of those lands 
which their labor and enterprise alone have ena- 
Lled you to sell. 

The Senator from Kentucky twice—three times 
~—referred to the grant of an additional section 
which was made to the citizens of the Territory 
of Oregon for educational purposes. He deeply 
laments this, as he seems to regard it, large appro- 
priation of our domain in that infant and distant 
‘Territory, and calls attention to the fact, that he 
had asked the yeas and nays on that grant, and, 
for reasons doubtless satisfactory to himself, had 
voted against it. Sir, men are differently organ- 
ized, and what is sweet and pleasant to some, is 
bitter and disagreeable to others. Of all the votes 
which it has ever been my destiny to cast, none 
ever afforded me more sincere and heartfelt pleas- 
ure than the vote which I gave in behalf of the 
children of Oregon; those poor little children who 
followed their fathers and mothers in the exodus 
which took place in 1843, under the strong in- 
ducements held out by Dr. Linn’s bill, which 
po this Senate, and which, I am sorry to think, 

ave not been realized by the Oregon pioneers. 
The provisions of the bill to which I refer pro- 
posed to grant to the emigrant, his wife and chil- 
dren, twice the quantity of land which has been 
given to them by law. I have ever regarded 


Linn’s bill as pledging the faith of this Govern- ' 


ment to the early settlers of Oregon, male and fe- 
male, for the quantity of land which it proposed 
to give; and I shall, whenever an opportunity is 
offered, most willingly vote to redeem that lalz . 
If you have an Oregon Territory—if you have 
planted your star of empire on the Pacific, to whom 
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| togo on the public landsand usethe timber on them. 


be 


I know, when the Senator said that, he did it not 


= to wound my feelings; but he spoke without that 


knowledge of the subject which I possess, and 
which I have been determined to possess from the 
records, that I may be accurate in what I say. 
What is the fact? There are now in Alabama three 
suits; in Mississippi two suits, embracing six per- 
sons; in Louisiana two suits; in Ohio thirty-eight 
suits, for trespass on the public lands; in Illinois, 
four suits, embracing eleven persons, for cutting 
timber; in Michigan forty suits, for cuttting timber; 
in Minnesota, seven for cutting timber; in Wis- 
consin, seven fur cutting timber, and forty-four to 
recover notes given for seized timber; and seventy- 
seven in that State since January 1, 1852; in Iowa, 
twenty for cutting timber upon the public lands. 
That my statement may not be taken alone in re- 
lation to these matters, I have here a letter from a 
respectable lawyer in Clayton county, next to the 
most northern county in [owa, dated February 5, 
1852, from which I will read an extract: 


& There is stil! another grievance, of which we bitterly 
complain here, and that is, the contemptible trickery resorted 


to by Government officers to indict our citizens for cutting’ 


, timber on public lands. Itis true that none of us yet have 


; gone to the penitentiary; but this is not the evil; it drage :. 
our citizensfrom their homes, under heavy expenses; they . 


have to pay their money to lawyers to get them clear, be- 


sides being subjected, in some instances, to be thrown into ` 


that dirty hole, the Du Buque jail; while lawyers, marshals, 
and clerks are making money by the operation. And how 
long is this state of things to continue? if * * 

“I have actually known, myself, the marshal to travel 
a long distance (mileage and per diem) and seize upon a few 
cords of steamboat wond, cui from an island that alternately 
overflows, and seli it back again to the man who cut it for 
two or three cents acord, bringing to the Governmentsome 
two or three dollars, while she was paying the marshal 
some two or three hundred dollars for doing the job of seil- 
ing. And now the system has coms to this: Aman cuts 
two or three or four hundred cards of wood on public land; 
as soon ashe haz done ro, he sends a polite note to the 
marshal, informing him of the fact; the marshal eends him 
a note that he will be al h:s wood pile on a certain day; 
and, as true as the needle to the pyle, he igthere. And bere 
commences a Goverament auction, with no one present bat 
this high Government functionary and the man who cut 
the timber, except the wolves, the coons,or the badg-ra. 
The marshal cerner, ‘What am I offered for this wood ?’ 
One cent a cord, bids the man. ‘Who bids higher? I can’t 
dwell; did quick, or its gone; I can’t take up the time of the 


Government on this small pile; [have another to sell yet ' 


before night.’ Down slaps his hand upon his leg, € Who is 


the lucky bidder 2? Why, the man who cut the wood. Now, . 
: sir, this system of plunder is actually going on ; and is there | 


| no way to stop it? Could you not introduce a bill repealing 


do you owe it? To those people who, with their , 


wives and children, crossed your desert plains, 
acaled the Sony Mountains, and took possession 
of the valley of the Columbia and the iron-bound 
coast of the Pacific. Una:ded by this Government, 
and ever in advance of it, these pioneers have en- 
countered the fierce Camanche and other barbarous 
tribes of savage men, who have even eat of their 
flesh and drank of their blood, and who have car- 
ried their children into captivity; atill they have 
pressed on; and the known fact that they would 
not recede, forced a settiement of the long-vexed 

uestion of boundary on the northwest between 

e United States and Great Britain. 

Sir, the appeal of the Senator from Kentucky, 
that although we are now a young State, we will 
soon be old enough to have no public lands, and 
will then be deeply interested in his partition pol- 
icy, is lost on me, as I trust it will be on my suc- 
cessore for all time to come. I want the people 
of Oregon and the distant Territories to profit by 
that domain which God and their own enterprise 
and valor have given them. 

Mr. President, I trust that the Senator from 
Kentucky has the magnanimity to excuse me, if 
I have referred to him in terms of apparent harsh- 
ness or severity. {Í beg that he will bear in mind 

„that I am not a trained debater; and speak under 
some excitement, but with no purpose to wound 
his feelings; for in all the relations of life, there is 
not a man in this body nor in the country whom 
I more highly respect; there is not one in whose 


that celebrated statute, or at least defining it provisions?” 


That is a truthful exposé of the state of things 
in the new States. The writer of the letter is well 


known to my colleague and myself, and, as J be- ` 


fore remarked, is one of the most respectable and 
honorable gentlemen in our State. 

I left the great body of my Democratic friends, 
to vote, on the night of the 3d of March, 1849, to 
create the Department of the Interior. If they 
will forgive me for having done that, I think I can 
assure them that it is the last time I will sin, when 
a proposition is before us to extend the power of 
this Government. Listening to the arguments 
which were used by a distinguished man and pub- 


‘lie officer, (honorable R. J. Walker,) as to the 
necessity and expediency of this new department, ` 


I became satisfied that it was called for by the 
growth of the country and the augmentation of the 
public business, and voted accordingly. 


The arguments of the Senatars from Missis- .. 


: sippi and Louisiana, [Messrs. Davis, Foote, and 
` Downs,} in support of the measure, had much 


` weight with me; and I allude to them only to say, || 


that thus far they have not been sustained in their 
anticipations of benefit from the law. It was 


` represented that a friend of the new States would 


undoubtedly be placed at the head of the Depart- : 


ment of the Interior—one who, feeling a lively 


_ interest in the affairs of the new States, would 


recommendations in favor of extending 


triotism and devotion to his country I have a ` i 1e price bl i 
i ' donations in limited quantities, with proper re- 


higher confidence; for, however diametrically op- 
posite, and far apart as the poles we are, on every 


question of polities or public olicy, I trust that we `: 


are honestly so, But the Senator, in one of his 


several speeches, declared, looking me in the face, 


that this Government was uniformly kind to the 
people of the new States;—never sued, never har- 


i 
4 
| 
ł 
i 


annually present to Congress cogent and forcible 
and liber- 
alizing the preëmption system; of raduating and 
reducing the price of the public lands, and making 


strictions, and a repeal of all laws affixing pains | 


and penalties upon our pioneer settlers. 1 also 
expected that we would have suggestions and rec- 
ommendations touching oyr railroad grants, river 
improvements, and other miatters of deep moment 


| to the people of the West, from the head of this 
assed, never annoyed our people; and that we ;; Department. But, sir, the most of my expecta- 
were allowed, in addition to our other privileges, || tions have been disappointed. The late Senator 


` in question. 


`; fication. 
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i from Ohio, (Mr. Ewing,) to whom I refer in no 
"terms of disrespect, was first placed at the head 
of that Department. He was known, throughout 
his whole term of service here, as one of the most 
implacable enemies to the settlers on the public 
lands whe ever occupied a place in Congress. 
He was theauthor of the most odious proposition 
touching the disposition of the public lands, which 
was ever suggested y any of our enemies—to 
wit: the substitution of secret and sealed bids, to 
be opened at Washington city, in lieu of the pres- 
ent mode. Ido not refer to the matter for the 
purpose of attacking the Ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior, but to show what are the sentiments of 
those into whose hands this Department, from 
which we expected so much, has fallen. 

The present Secretary of the Interior, acting 
upona system ofadministrative policy commence! 
by Mr. Ewing, has shown himself equally hostile to 
the promotion of our new settlements. An obso- 
lete statute, whose sole ohject was to prevent tres- 
passing upon live-oak timber which was wanted 
or naval purposes, is hunted up and enforced 
against our citizens, who are sued and harassed, 
and their substance eaten out, in the manner before 
described. The Senators from Wisconsin, just at 
the close of the last session of Congress, addressed 
the head of the Department of the Interior a re- 
apectful letter, calling his attention to the extent 
of the prosecutions which were commenced against 
the people of that State for taking timber from the 
public land, for their own use, and the frauds re- 
sorted to by the agents of Government in com- 
mencing and conducting those prosecutions; and 
also, desiring to know whether some measure 
could not be devised to stop these suits, &c. Not- 
withstanding the letter was official, and the Sen- 
ators here waiting expressly for a reply, it was 
answered through one of the organsof the Admin- 
istration, the ‘* Republic;” and accompanying the 
Secretary’s letter was an editorial article in the 
newspaper before-mentioned, declaring that the 
letter of the Senators was asort of Parthian shot— 
that the writers had run off as soon as they had 
written it; when the truth was, that they were 
waiting here for the reply of the Secretary, and 
very willing to meet in any manner all the respon- 
sibilities of their communication; but not taking 
his newspaper, they did not receive his reply, nor 
learn for several days, and then only by accident, 
_ that their letter had been answered. 

It is no part of my business to interfere in the 
_ little passage between the Senators from Wiscon- 
sin and Mr. Secretary Stuart. Suffice it to say, 
that as the Secretary chose the public prints, the 
Senators replied to him through the same medium, 
in a document to which he has attempted no an- 
swer; and if he is satisfied, I have no doubt they 
are. 

I heard, with extreme regret, some remarks 
which were made by my friend from Tennessee, 
i (Mr. BeLL,]} the other day. In the course of the 
able speech which he mada upon this bill, he trav- 

eled far beyond Iowa, and wandered up into the 
.| northern region of Minnesota, for the purpose, 
ag it seemed to me, of finding fault with the land 
system, or something connected with it. He re- 
marked, that even this most excellent Whig Ad- 
ministration had gone on and made certain treaties 
for the extinguishment of vast bodies of the Indian 
i land in that Territory. May I be allowed to say 
: to my respected friend, in the way of defense of 
this Whig Administration—a service I do not often 
undertake to perform—that Congress took the in- 
itiative in that matter, and by an appropriation 
which it made at the session before the last, vir- 
tually ordered the Executive to make the treaties 
I trust that the reference of the dis- 
tinguished Senator to those treaties, is not omin- 
ous of a design on his part to oppose their rati- 
The voice of that Senator is potential in 
| all matters, but more especially so in these. His 
' present position on the Committee of Indian Af- 
‘fairs, the long time during which he served as 
chairman of the same committee in the House 


‘of Representatives, and his having been at the 


; head of the War Department, gives, and deserv- 
| edly gives, great influence to any opinion of his 
'; touching these treaties; besides, they have to un- 
: dergo the ordeal of a two-thirds vote. Sir, the 
| eyes of the people of Minnesota are nowanxiously 
t! turned to this body; all their long-cherished hopes 
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and expectations of growth and prosperity depend 
upon the confirmation of these treaties; and if the 
reference of the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nesaee to them is understood to be adverse to their 
ratification, it will carry alarm and sorrow to the 
hearts of the people of that distant Territory. 

If | were disposed to be governed by mere State 
or local policy, and to take what I regard as a 
contracted view of a very large question, I might 
say and think, that it would not be to the interest 
of my State to have those acquisitions of territory 
made for many years to come, and act accordingly ; 
but I neither so say nor think. My opinion is, 
that the interests of Minnesota, the Northwest, 
and the United States, are all promoted by the ex- 
tension of our settlements. 

«“« Wide shall our own free race increase, 
And wide extend the elastic chain 


That binds, in everlasting peace, 
State after State—a mighy train.” 


[March 3 and 4, 


Iowa Land Bill—Mr. Dodge, of Towa. 


` numerous growing towns, and a district of coun- 
. try with a considerable population at present, and 


The enlarged and liberal views which have i 


heretofore characterized the Senator from Tennes- 
see will, | doubt not, continue to influence him; but 


whatever may be his course on these matters of | 


deep and vital interest to those on whose behalf I 
speak, I am suré he will be actuated by a sense 
of duty, however he may differ from me. 

I think the treaties were properly made; I think 
they are wise treaties. I have never heard an al- 
legation against the motives and conduct of the com- 
missioners by whom they were negotiated. The 

ent Commissioner of Indian Affairs, (Hon. 


res 
Puke Lea,) and who I believe to be a most compe- . 


‘tent and upright officer, was the more immediate 


representative of the President of the United States : 


upon the occasion ofthe negotiation of these treaties; 


‘and | cannot think he would do injustice either to |; 


the Government or the Indians. We are not 
now at liberty to discuss these treaties, nor to do 
more than speak of them in general terms. Leav- 
ing the subject, [ cannot withhold an expression 


of my most anxious wish, that when they are | 


assed upon by the American Senate, that its 
judgment may be favorable, and that instead of our 
action carrying to Minnesota profound regret and 
disappointment, it may awaken joy and gladness 
in the hearts of the people of that Territory. 
The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,]} who 
immediately preceded me in this debate, made a 


furious onslaught on the bill now before the Sen- : 


ate; upon the Illinois bill, which has been a law 
of the land for nearly two years; and, indeed, upon 
all grants which ever have been proposed or made 
to any new State—a speech in which that Sena- 
tor, unintentionally I am sure, has misrepresented 
almost every fact connected with the subjects upon 
which he spoke. He put this language into our 
mouths: ‘* Give us the right to build the railroad, 
“without any limitation with regard to time within 
“which to complete the road.” «We want an 
“appropriation to give us the possession of the 
“jand, and, as the country grows up, these lands 
< will improve and belong to the State of lowa, and 
“then we will build the road.” But then he adds, 
“í they call for the lands now.” These declara- 
tions of the Senator from Georgia show that he 
has never read the bill upon which he has made a 
studied, violent, and most unjust attack. I ask 
‘him if he has ever read the bill now under discus- 
sion? 
Mr. DAWSON. Every word of it. 
Mr. DODGE. Then the Senator’s memory is 
exceedingly defective, as [ shall show. If the 


Secretary will read the fifth section of the bill, it , 


will be seen that we are bound to finish these roads 

in ten years, or to refund the money which we 

ey have received from the sale of any of the 
The Secretary accordingly read it as follows: 


+ And be it further enacted, That if the said railroad shall 
not be completed within ten years, the said State of Iowa 
shall be bound to pay to the United States the amount 
which may be received upon the sale of any part of said 
lands by said State.” 


Mr. DAWSON. [had the impression that it | 


contained no such provision. 
Mr. DODGE. Again, the Senator says: “If 


‘a railroad were to be dropped from heaven, and | 


_* laid between Iowa City and the Missouri river, it 
t could not support itself, for there is no popula- 
‘tion there; and yet we are called on to adopt this 
‘measure.’’ Davenport, on the Mississippi river, 
is fixed in the bill as the starting-point for this 


| 


| 


. one road the country is too old, and the land has 


| acquainted with the Des Moines will tell you that 


: river has formed an era in the local history of the | 


road, and it is so fixed under the express and oft- | 
repeated instructions of the Iowa Legislature; but 

itis assumption in the Senator to designate Iowa | 
City, or any other point on the route, as no others | 
are named in the bill. But, sir, let the road take | 
the direction he has indicated, or any other of the : 
several routes spoken of, and it will pass through | 


which is most rapidly increasing. This road is 
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with great pleasure. In the event that any ar- 
rangement could be made to dispose of the public 
lands, equally and fairly, to all the States, I would 
give to his State large appropriations of land for 
the pupae of inte nal improvement. 

r. GE. That is not an answer to my 
question. That is a proposition for a bargain. 

Mr. DAWSON. Notatall. Ifthe Senator’s 

uestion is, whether I am willing to give away 
the public lands to one State, to the exclusion of 


our State; and you paes this bill, and I will guar- 
anty that before tea years, or five, even on the | 
Missouri there will be large towns and a heavy 
population. The Senator is hard to please. On 


| 
designed for a great central thoroughfare through | 


been too long in market; on the other itis too | 
new, and the lands have not yet been surveyed. 
Again, the Senator says: 


“The Des Moines river is one of the finest navigable 
rivers in the whofe West. Has the Government done any- 
thing for the Des Moinesriver? Why is it that this little spot | 
of earth between the Iowa, Mississippi, and Des Moines : 
tivers should be calling for appropriations from Govern- | 
ment, more advantageous than any spot in the Union, not j 
even excepting the region around Boston? Why is itso? , 
Is it altogether owing to the energy, skill, and fine repre- | 
sentative qualities of the Senators from Towa, and their | 
popularity here??? * * «Jf ever I move from that part 
of the country where I now reside, and go to the West, and ' 
if the Senators from Iowa are then living, I will settle in ` 
their neighborhood.” * * ‘Why, sir, itis wild and fan- ' 
ciful for us to legislate upon this plan; and I see by the 


| smiling countenance of the Senator from towa, [Mr. Jones,] 


who has popped up here day after day to urge attention to 
this bill, that he bas got the sympathy of the whole Senate.” . 


Surely, the Senator would hesitate to go before ` 
_ the people of the Northwest with the declaration 


that the Des Moines is one of the finest navigable 
streams inthe West. That river, though one of the | 
most beautiful, can only be made navigable by 
means of dams—by those slack-water improve- 


| ments now in process of construction. By these 


it can be made navigable up to the mouth of Rac- | 
coon river, and even a considerable distance above | 
that point. In its present condition, all who are | 


it is only during the high waters of the spring, or 
the early part of the summer, that a steamboat can 
ascend it. We hope that this will not long continue. 
Hitherto the appearance of a steamboat upon that 


country, and been spoken of as a rare thing by 
the men, women, and children residing upon its 
banks. 

Again, the Senator from Georgia says: 


“ But I have found that it is almost impossible for me to ` 
get a proposition adopted ; and when we with to advance 
the interests of the States we represent, we had better 


: watch them. Now, sir, let me read the act passed in 1846, 
i toshow what was done on the Des Moines. 


In 1846 the 
following act was passed, and listen to what it says: 


“í Be it enacted, §c., That there be, and hereby is, |: 


t granted to the Territory of Iowa, for the purpose of aiding ` 
‘said Territory to improve the navigation of the Des Moines 
‘river from its mouth to the Raccoon Fork (so called) in said 
‘Territory, one equal moiety,in alternate sections, of the 
í public lands (remaining unsold, and not otherwise disposed ‘ 
Sof, encumbered, or appropriated) in a strip five miles in 
‘width on each side of said river ; to be selected within said 
‘ Territory by an agent or agents to be appointed by the Gov- 
t ernor thereof, subject to the approval of the Secretary of | 
‘the Treasury of the United States.’ | 

<t And then it goes on to say, that if one section is taken | 
up, they are to go to another. Now, how many acres of i 
land were granted under this act of 1846? I have ascer- ' 
tained that it amounts to 1,400,000 acres. Add that to the 
1,800,000 acres proposed to be appropriated by this bill, and 
you have 3,200,000 to be gran to this State or to com- 
panies, within the narrowest strip of land in any portion 
of this country where internal improvements are being or 
have been made.” -` 


Mr. President, the law granting lands for the 
improvement of the Des Moines does not go “ on 
to say, that if one section is taken up, they are to go 
to another.” It did not grant 1,400,000 acres. 


The highest estimate of the Department makes. it :| 


but 1,225,078 acres. 

The present bill proposes to grant 300,000 acres . 
less than the Senator states, as I tried to make : 
him understand when he was speaking. 

As the Senator from Georgia has taken particu- 
lar exceptions to our roads, | have a question to 
ask him; and [ trust he will answer it with his 
characteristic candor. Are there any other roads 
in Iowa that would suit him better than those 


; which are named in-the bill; and if so, will he 


vote an appropriation of the alternate sections to | 
aid in their construction? I pause for a reply: | 
Mr. DAWSON. I wiil answer the Senator | 


‘, to answer it. 
, and rear, for reasons doubtless very sufficient and 


others—if that is the Senator’s idea, I should 
unhesitatingly answer, No. 

Mr. DODGE. I asked the Senator a specific 
` question, and [ am sorry it is so difficult for him 
He attacked our bill in front, flank, 


satisfactory to himself. He spoke of the courses 


' and distances of these roads; he objected to one 
` of them, because, as he alleged, it was parallel 


with the Mississippi and Des Moines, and passed 


$ through lands which had long been in market; 


whilst he complained bitterly of the other road, 
because its course was through a new district of 
country, in which the public lands had not all 
been surveyed and settled. I wish to bring the 
Senator to points. I want to know if there are 
any other roads in Iowa for which he will vote, if 
these were strickeu out of the bill? ` 

Mr. DAWSON. I would not vote for them, 
unless all ths States were to be conceded equal 
advantages. 

Mr. DODGE. I knew it—I knew what the 
response would be. . 

he Senator, in his speech, complimented my 

colleague and myself for, as he Says, our “ en- 
ergy and representative qualities ’’ in supporting 
the interests of our State. Now, I desire to make 
my most profound acknowledgments to the Senator 
_ from Georgia for the compliment he has seer. fit to 
: pay us. f wil not permit myself for one moment 
todoubt hissincerity; nor would I intimate, on this 
| occasion, that he eulogizes the Senators from Iowa 
| that he may the more effectually defeat the bill 
| which they advocate. The compliment may be 
| due to my energetic and indefatigable colleague; 
: but whilst I am honored, and most thankful for 
i this passing notice of the Senator, I regret, on ac- 


count of the State and people whose representa- 


tive I am, that I merit it not. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I may not, even for a moment, wear 
laurels to which I am not entitled, I beg to in- 
quire, when any measure, in which we have felt 
a deep interest, has become a law? When did the 
Senator from Georgia ever vote for anything for 
Iowa or the West? ‘Let his fierce, I might almost 
say his factious, opposition to the river and har- 
ber bill, and to all our land bills, large and small, 
answer that question.. Certain it is, that our en- 
ergy, tact, and skill, if we have any, has alt been 
i lost on him. Towa has been placed in the fore- 


p 
| 
i 
4 


front of the public land and railroad battle, which 
i has been so fiercely waged for some months past 


in this body. The consequence is, that we are as- 
sailed at all the points, because, if our bills can 
be loaded down or broken down by any means 
that may be resorted to, all the others from the 
new States will share a like fate. 

The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,]} 
whilst he has been exceedingly courteous to my 


| colleague and myself, has been unsparing in his 


animadversions upon the bill, and upon all the 
new States, which he boldly charges with having 
thrust, and of designing to thrust, their arms into 
| the Treasury of the United States up to their 
shoulders. Allow me to say of that distinguished 
Senator, (and certainly he is entitled to everything 
I can say respectfully and kindly of him,) that 
owing to his superior colloquial powers—to his 
smiling face, his bland and elegant manner—his 
command of temper, which is so inimitable, and 
makes him the model Senator—his devotion to 
the best interests of his State—that, in my hum- 
ble judgment, but for the wholesome amendment 
which the economical] Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Howrer] had added to our rules, and which for- 
bade the offering of private claims from Georgia, 
as amendments to appropriation bills, the clarion 
voice and overpowering eloquence of the Sena- 
tor from that State would have weighed down 
and broken the backbone and ribs of the civil 
and diplomatic bill. My opinion is, judging from 
his success in Georgia claims, before the alteration 
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of the rule alluded to, that the Senator, if he did 
not annually galvanize that bill by his operations, 
would certainly have Gelphinized it. 

The Senator estimates the cost of building the 
Minois roads at $10,000 the mile. I wish it were 
so. But it happens that this matter has been 
looked into, and most minute calculations have 
been made by scientific men, and men of large ex- 

ience in these matters, and they place it at 
$22,000 a mile. 

I trust that the Senator from Georgia will re- 
member, when he is pressing the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky, the history of his own 

tant State. When Georgia was, as she thought, 
ikely to suffer a serious grievance by the Federal 
Government taking the side of the Indians within 
her limita, she resisted both unto the death. We 
all know, if there has ever been an instance of 
practical and successful nullification on the part of 
any of these States, Georgia ia the one that can 
boast of it. While she has talked much less upon 
the subject of nullification than her neighbor, South 
Carolina, or some other States, she has done a 


great deal more of it. She did it boldly and de- , 


terminedly; but I am not finding fault with her 
course in relation to that matter. She did more: 
she drove a most successful bargain with the 
General Government, and made the lands which 
she ceded to the United States cost them more than 
any which have ever been acquired even from 
foreien Governments. She stood up boldly to the 
Federal Government and the Indians, and she 
earried her points. 

Mr. DAWSON. The lands which were ob- 
tained by the General Government from Georgia 
did not cost the General Government more than 
about $10,000,000. Now, the aggregate proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands in the States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, which were acquired from 
Georgia, have amounted to nearly $100,000,000— 
allof which has gone into the Treasury of the 
United States. If there ever was a bargain made 
advantageous to the General Government, that 
was one; for we all know Alabama and Missis- 
sippi then contained the finest lands bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico. They have now nearly all 
been disposed of. If the Senator will look at the 
account-current between the States of Alabama 


and Mississippi and the General Government, he | 


‘will find what I state to be true. 

Mr. DODGE. The calculation of the Senator, 
as to the amount received from the sales of the 

blic lands within those States, may be correct; 
Pat it varies very much from what I have hereto- 
fore understood to be the fact. 

Mr. DAWSON. Iwill state to the Seaator, 
that in 1817 and 1818, some of the first lands in 


i to the development of her long-hidden resources. 
i Can you refuse her? Can you refuse this poor 
| boon to that patriotic young State, whose sole Rep- 
resentative (Colonel Yell) left his seat in the other 
branch of Congress when the news came to him 
that the torch of war had been lighted upon the 
Rie Grande, and that the American Army was 
beleagured at Point Isabel; and raising a regiment 
of gallant volunteera, marched at its head, amid 
privations and dangers of every sort, up to the 
mountain passes of the Angostura—where, upon 
the ever-memorable day of Buena Vista, with 
daring impetuosity, he led his men to the charge, 
and, precipitating himself upon the ranks of the 


enemy, he fell in the arms of death, with his frank |. 


and manly face cut to pieces by Mexican steel. 

I do not refer to Georgia and her difficulty with 
the General Government, and the Indians, with 
any other than feelings of respect for her Senator 

` and for his spirited State. 

Mr. President, I feel that I owe an apology 
to the Senate for having occupied so much of its 
time. Iam not to blame for the numerous topics 
which have been introduced into the discus- 
sion other than the distinct subject upon which 
' we are acting. The fact that the Western peo- 

ple have abandoned their opposition to the $2 50 
provision of these bills, and are now anxious for 
, grants to build railroads, even though coupled 
with that heretofore odious requirement, has 
greatly augmented the applications to Congress— 
our people believing that they ought to be allowed 
a grant anywhere through the public lands, if the 
United States lose nothing by making it. How 
is it in regard to my native State, (Missouri,) so 
ably represented b 
at whose instance bills have been passed at pre- 
vious sessions, but, like ours, failed in the House 
of Representatives? Why, a large portion of the 
land over which her proposed railroads will run 
has been enriched by the blood of her early set- 
tlers, in defending their homes and _ firesides. 
Missouri was admitted into the Union as a State 
in 182], after delays and difficulties of the most 
serious and alarming character, and which it is 
unnecessary now to recapitulate. She has yet 


29,000,000 of acres of public land within her lhm- °: 


its; and although she has taxed her citizens heav- 


Her claims are even 
T most 


‘river within her borders. 
' stronger upon your justice than ours. 


sincerely hope that the just and anxious expecta- ' 


tions of her people, now greatly excited, are not 
destined again to be disappoin by the failure to 
' make her the grants she asks, and which, when 
made, will leave her greatly in arrear of Illinois 


her Senators on this floor, . 


ily to build railroads to, and over your lands, ` 
you have never granted an acre for a road ora | 


Alabama were sold at public sale, and went as ; and Indiana in the quantity of land she will have | 


high as $50 per acre. | received. 

Mr. DODGE. I alluded to this portion of | I venture most respectfully to warn some gen- 
Georgia history for the purpose of making a con- '; tlemen who are so intent on defeating these rail- 
nection and an application of -it to the series of |, road grants, but who still like them better than a 
measures now to be acted upon for the benefit of ` free grant to actual settlers, that the latter propo- 
the new States. Georgia throttled. the General || sition is daily gaining strength, and that, too, in 
Government. Ido not know whether my friend |, those sections of the country whence it has not 


helped her to do it or not. She spurned the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and in defiance of its mandate she hung the Indian 
by the neck until he was dead, dead! 

Mr. DAWSON. According to law. 

Mr. DODGE. To Georgialaw. Certain it is, 
she rallied her people, and resisted the Federal 
Government at all points. That, I think, is con- 
ceded. The application is this: Georgia pressed 
things to this extreme to get rid of the Indians 
within her borders. What was the resul® to 


Arkansas, then a Territory? She was forced to. 


contract her limits and to withdraw her jurisdic- 
tion, laws, and people, from about one third of her 
territory, upon which her citizens had made farms, 


villages, and manufactories of salt, to furnish a. 


place of abode for those Indians which Georgia 


was so determined to get rid of. That youngand , 


feeble State, thus wronged by the Government 
during her minority—thus pressed upon and sur- 
rounded by a dense body of savage men, whose 
presence endanger the lives of her people—thus 
used as a convenience to carry out the policy of 


the old States in getting rid of their Indian popu- . 
tates which now has a bill | 


lation, is one of those 
before this Senate asking a grant of alternate sec- 
-tions to aid her in the construction of roads vital 


‘| hitherto received. much support. ftis a measure 

; having the most meritoriousand substantial claims 

' to Congressional favor. It is a measure for the 
benefit of men, not corporations or States. It has 
intrinsic strength, and, though baffled oft, will yet 

. be won. | 

| L wish to do more; I wish, most respectfully, to 


|: call the attention of Atlantic members to this: 


© commerce have been expended upon foreign com- 
|! merce. In the mean time, our internal trade has 
increased with a rapidity ten times as great as the 


i 
t 


growth of our foreign. The increase of our inter- | 


nal commerce has been pari pasu with the growth 
and extension of the country. Within the last 
thirty years, our foreign trade has only about 
doubled, whilst in that period our domestic trade 
has increased tenfold. And what, think you, have 
|: been the expenditures on account of foreign com- 
© merce within the last fifty years? More than 
l ,000,000. What has been the appropriations 

Pa lakes, rivers, canals, and railroads of the 

interior of our country? Probably not one twen- 

tieth part of that expended for foreign commerce. 

Navies, light-houses, custom-houses, and even 
|: bounties—the most partial and most unjust of all 
|; legislation—have been supported and paid from 


Heretofore almost all the sppropriariong made for | 


| the National Treasury. No people have ever borne 


|| taxation with less complaint than the people of 
i the West. They are told that a navy is needed 
: to cause our nation to be respected by the Powers 
of the world, and they. cheerfully contribute to 
the support of it, although they derive none other 
than a most remote benefit from it. When, upon 
a recent occasion, Congress voted $1,500,000 for 
the maintenance of an ocean steam line, the people 
of the West did not complain, although the par- 
tiality of such an appropriation is plainly to be 
seen. 

This patient acquiescence on the part of the 
representatives and people of the West to what- 
, ever legislation the Avante States required, enti- 
: tles us, it seems to me, to some consideration. - It 
, is not much that is needed, and, I trust, not a 
very great deal that is asked for. But, I sub- 

mit, notwithstanding we are assailed on our land 
bill by a transmontane influence, by our neigh- 
bor, Kentucky, that there ought to be, and I trust 
are, some Western measures in which not only 
. Towa and Kentucky can unite, but all the other 
. States in the Valley of the Mississippi. If the 
': money of the nation is still to be poured out at 
_ this capital to make your already splendid buildings 
tower to the clouds; toline the ocean with mail and 
other steamers; to erect your magnificent custom- 
houses upon the sea-board, I trust there is suffi- 
cient Union amongst us western men to go to- 
gether upon some points, that we may make our- 
, selves felt if we are to be driven to the wall. For 
‘ one, Í will avow now, here, under all the respon- 
sibilities that pertain to my station—and no party 
allegiance or personal appeal shall cause me to 
swerve—that until justice is done to the new States 
on the land question, and until the western waters 
are placed upon an equality with your eastern 
salt waters, I will never vote a dollar for your 
steamers, harbors, light-houses, or custom-houses 
on the Atlantic. We claim that our great rivers 
| and lakes be recognized to be upon the same foot- 
` ing with the Atlantic ocean, in regard to these 
appropriations. We contend that the good policy 
_ and wisdom of these alternate-section grants has 
; been tested. Look at the beneficial effect which 
the passage of the Illinois Canal and Railroad bills 
have produced upon that State. She was over- 
whelmed with a State debt, incurred in an unwise 
attempt to mark the State all over with railroad 
improvements, commenced as far back as 1836 
_ and 1837, when she voted to tax herself, and has 
since been taxing herself, to make these very rail- 
roads on the public lands which you have since 
granted to her. Illinois has been almost lifted Hg 
', out of the mire of State indebtedness by her rail- 
road grant, and yet it is more from its moral 
effect, from the credit and standing which ıt has 
imparted to the State, than from the intrinsic value 
| of the grant. Illinois has made something, the 
i| United States has lost nothing; as evidence of 
i| which we now see the former already feels the 
| beneficial effects of the grant, while the latter real- 


izes no loss or inconvenience from it, 


ceeded to fortify a position which had been ques- 
| tioned by Mr. Dawson. He said: 

| A statement has been furnished me from the 
' official documents, to which I wish to call the 
; attention of the Senator from Georgia, in reference 
|| to a matter upon which he said a few words unex- 
pectedly to me a moment since. I underatand 
i! that from an actual inspection of the amount re- 
| ceived by the General Government from the sales 
‘| of the public lands in Mississippi and Alabama, 
:| it has amounted to but $33,290,739. 

Mr. DAWSON. ill the Senator be so kind 
as to tell me whence he derives his information ? 

Mr. DODGE. From the report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. ` 

Mr. DAWSON. No doubt the gentleman 
thinks so; but it is a mistake. That matter, how- 
ever, is not involved in the issue. 

Here the conversation dropped on that point; 
the following letter, since received by Mr. DoDGE, 
i may; however, be deemed an authoritative state- 
| ment on that subject: 

GENERAL Land Orvice, March 17, 1852. 

Brr: 1 have the honor to reply to your inquiry of the 4th 
_instant, that the gross amount received by the United States 
from the sale of lands ceded by the State of Georgia, by the 


| 
| After concluding his speech, Mr. Doper pro- 
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articles of agreement and cession of the 24th April, 1802, I 
up to the 30th September, 1851, appears to have been || 
$30,795,782 09, from which is to be deducted the amounts '| 
pald to the State under those “articles,” viz: $1,250,000 | 
{aaa consideration for the expenses incurred by the said 
State in relationto said Territory,” and $4,262,151 12 on 
«t Yazoo claims,” admitted under the act of 3d March, 1815, 
for which the United States was liable under the second 
article of the ‘“‘ cewsion,” which will leave the amount ac- 
tually received by the United States, after discharging the 
incumbrances under the articles before referred to, $25,263,- 
630 97. With great respect, : 

J. BUTTERFIELD, Commissioner. | 

Hon. A. C. Dopae, Senate. 

The following facts are obtained from the office 

of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, } 
Orrice oF [npian Arratrs, March 10, 1852. 
Sir: As desired in your letter of the 5th instant, T have 

the honor to inform you that, from the best data in the pos- 
session of this office, the amount of cost to the Gavern- 
ment of lands in the State of Georgia, (exclusive of the 
sum of $5,532,151 12, paid on account of the “ Yazoo pur- 
chase,” under the compact with that State of April, 1802,) 
is about $7,800,000. It became necessary, in arriving at i 
this result, to fund, at five per cent., such provisions of the i; 
treaties as were permanent in their character, and hence it 
is proper to state that, under the result, no further sum on 
account of the purchase remains to paid. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

Hon. A. C. Dopagr, Senate United States. 

The amount received from the sale of lands in 
the States of Alabama and Mississippi, both north 
and south of the 31st deg. of latitude, to the 30th of 
September, 1851, is $31,075,372 22; from which 
deduct the $1,250,000 and the $4,282,151 12, leaves 
$25,543,221 10. 

The whole quantity of land ceded by Georgia 
was 58,898,512 acres; the cost of which, as appears | 
from the letter of the Commissioner of Indian Af- | 
fairs, was $7,800,000, exclusive of $5,532,151 12° 
paid to Georgia under the deed of cession of 1800, 
amounting in the aggregate to $13,332,151 12, 
which would make the land ceded cost the United 
States about twenty-two and six tenths cents. 

The average cost of the extinguishment of the 
Indian title to the lands in Iowa is twelve and a 
quarter cents an acre. The Black Hawk pur- 
chase, the first made in Iowa, cost but a little more 
than a cent and a half an acre. A cent and a 
half was the cost of the Louisiana purchase from 


France. 


THE CENSUS PRINTING—PRESIDENTIAL CAN- 
DIDATES. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. R. SMITH, 
OF ALABAMA, 
Iy rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 18, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
nf the Union on the bill making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the year ending June 
30, 1852—- 

Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. Crramman: [almost regret that I took upon 
myself the responsibility of making a speech to- . 
day. I feel a timidity, jest now, which is not !' 
very common with me. lt is awful to attempt to |i 
make a speech in this Hall, especially when one |: 
is impressed with the belief that what he is about |; 
to bat ought to be heard. I confess I wish to be | 
heard. : 

Sir, the prominent idea which has been devel- ` 
oped in this House during the debates of the last 
few days is, the confusion of the Democratic party. 
If the confusion really exists, the great question 
to be solved is, how is that confusion to be qui- 
eted? It is to this question that I propose to ad- 
dress my remarks on this occasion. [ do not ad- | 
mit the force of the suggestions which have been 
made as to the extent of that confusion. I believe 
the body of the party was never more quiet and 
composed. The confusion exists here, in Wash- 
ington city, the hot-bed of political confusion, and 
nowhere else. Jt is brought about by a few party 
leaders, who are almost insane with ambition, and 
their adherents, who are frantic for the spoils. 
This is to be expected. Ever since the Democratic 
party adopted the convention system, this confu- 
sion has existed; and it will always exist as long 
as the controversy is personal between the candi- 
dates who are to come before the convention. 
Denying the full force of the suggestion as to the 
extent of the confusion of the party, but admitting 
that this confusion does exist in a certain degree, 
the great question is, how is it to be quieted; and ,, 


if the Democratic party desire to be triumphant in | 
the next canvass, it is their duty so to direct their | 


, terpret and slander Congress. 
i paragraph may be of slight importance, still it 
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action in this Congress as to sustain the present 


(March 18, 


a ran eeen S 
Ho. or Reps. 


In connection with this phrase—that the spoils 
belong to the victors, as mixed up with the fatal 
career of Van Buren, I now approach the propo- 


ower of their party. How is that to be done? ii gition to priat the census on the ity presented by 
ig 


y the utmost caution in the votes which they 
may give upon the great questions which are 
now before Congress, involving the interests, the 
character, the money, and morality of the country. 
I hold the great principle to be true, that the 
majority party in Congress isthe responsible party. 


© Everybody knows that the free and enlightened 


people of this Government will not hold a min- 
ority Administration responsible for acts which 
could be controlled by a majority party in Con- 
gress. Hence the necessity that that majority Con- 
gress should so direct their acts as to sustain the 


' power of their own party at home. 


The Congress of the United States has a great 
duty to perform. We are in the midst of censors 
and assailants. I beg to call the attention of the 


House to a newspaper paragraph, which, though . 
i not of great importance, is yet worth notice. The 
‘Washington correspondent of the New York 


Post assails the present Congress in very violent 


‘terms. He says that it is a Congress of monop- | 


olies, and accuses it of little industry and great 
corruption. Here follows an extract: 

« Washington is full, and the Capito! is full, to cram- 
ming, of moneyed men and their agents, all alive with en- 
ergy and fervor, and bent upon driving their every project 
through the present Congress. Western and Southwestern 
land companies, Gulf and Isthmus and Pacific steam com- 
panies, and Jast, not least, the Ocean Company, are here 
by their agents, groaning out wealth by tens of thousands, 
to compass their grasping greed. We do not accuse of 
open bribery, but there is a bribery just as effective, and far 
more safe—the bribery of lavish opulence, which, by a 
thousand social appliances, captivates, and at last controls. 
Every railroad train delivers its dainty load of the choicest 


_ brands of wine and brandies, and the most elaborate and 


costly jewelry, and rare books in princely binding.” 

I deprecate such paragraphsas this: they are but 
the ebullitions of bribed letter-writers, who prowl in 
your lobbies, who are themselves the hired agents 
of monopolies, and the bribed advocates of these 
gigantic schemes which are designed to plunder 
the Treasury. Their duty seems to be to misin- 
And, although the 


may serve to press the necessity of the greater 

caution in the votes which you may be called upon 

to pe upon the great, questions here pending. 
lay down the position, Mr. Chairman, that 


‘every Administration makes or destroys itself. 


Every party makes or destroys itself. The Dem- 
ocratic party is now in the ascendant everywhere; 
and in order that the power may be maintained, I 
beg tocall the attention of the party, tosome solemn 
truths which may possibly have been forgotten. 
The canvass of 1840 cannot yet have been for- 
gotten. I call the attention of the Democratic par- 
ty to the fatal career of Martin Van Buren. It 
will be remembered that he came into power upon 
the heels of the most popular Administration ever 
known to the Government. Yet his downfall was 
Hs a signal, and complete. He owed thatdown- 
fall to himself and his partisans. Andhow? Why, 
in the midst of their bloated pride and arrogance, 
they came to the unwise conelosibn that there could 
be no revulsion in public sentiment; no end to 


the race of triumph. Arrogant in their claims, | 


and careless in their designs, their policies were 
undisguised and repulsive. I remember a certain 
phrase which was uttered in the other end of this 
Capitol by a distinguished partisan of that Admin- 
istration; and I refer to it now, as connected with 
the argument which I shall submit, involving the 
principle avowed. It was distinctly avowed that 
‘tto the victors belong the spoils;” and the party 
adopted it as a motto, and practised it as a prin- 
ciple. 1 do not propose to inquire now into its 
truth as a political abstraction, nor its justness as 
a principle, but into the propriety of its utterances 
by a partisan, and its public adoption as a princi- 
ple by the party. I remember, very distinctly, 
that that phrase contributed more, in my section 
of the country, to discomfit the Democratic party, 
than all the other abuses brought to bear upon tt. 
Thecommon people, the people who live in the far 
off cabins of the wildernesss, will not recognize a 
political principle to be just, which proclaims ** that 
the spoils belong to the victors.” They may admit 
it in the abstract—but deny it in the application. 
And the minority party never fails to take ad- 
vantage of the avowal of such a principle. 


‘. the Secretary of the Interior. 


‘ Secretary of the Interior. 


ot long ago, the 


Committee on Printing brought in a resolution 


_ to give the printing of the censusto Donelson and 


Armstrong, and that resolution is still pending. 
The policy was avowed, in the course of the de- 
bate, (and it was but the reiteration of the polic 

of Mr. Marcy, to which I have referred,) that, all 
things being considered equal, the printing ought 
to be given to the press of the dominant party. I 
deny the propriety of the proposition. Who can 
see his friend and enemy alike, or, as between 
them, make all things equal? Sir, I congratulate 
the House and party that they refused to that 
resolution. Do you know the ‘oapnitude of the 
question? I apprehend that it had not been ma- 
turely examined. I beg the House, for a moment, 
to deal with me kindly and calmly in a brief ex- 


; amination of the proposition to print the census of 


lan suggested by the 
ere is a plan presented 
asa copy. According to the estimates which I 
have made, under the direction of experienced gen- 
tlemen in the art of printing and publishing, if the 
census be printed upon this plan to the extent of 
100,000 copies, it will cost nearly the sum of 
$1,400,000, independently of the binding. 

Now, air, in order to illustrate the magnitude of 
the proposition, | will advert to the letter of Mr. 


1850, upon the enormous 


‘ Rives, published some time ago in the Globe, in 


reference to the profits which he made on the print- 
ing of the last census. That gentleman, with the 
utmost candor, states that he received for printi 
the census $137,000, and that he made one hund 
and twenty-five per eent. clear money on the job; 
that is, he made $75,000 clear profit on the job of 
$137,000. The same prices tor printing prevail 
now, Í ees that prevailed then. If, ona job 
of $137,000, a profit of one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. was made by the printer, what would 
be the profit arising out of a job that would coat 
the Government $1,400,000? Sir, the proposition 
must have been made unadvisedly and without 
a thorough examination, and | congratulate the 
House on its refusal to the resolution. In 
reference to this question of printing, rejecting, 
as I do entirely the idea of paying a party or- 
gan out of the public money, I say that these jobs 
ought to be reduced to such a size that it would 
not be of much importance, as to profits, who did 
the printing. And now, asa matter of economy 
and justice, both to the people and to the Govern- 
ment, I propose to show that it is folly in the ex- 
treme to print this document on the plan proposed. 
The calculation which I make, in regard to this 
printing, is this: Hereis the census of Maryland, 
and there is a historical portion attached to it 
which costs the Government $2,400. Well, there 
is another portion of it, called the medical depart- 
ment, which is as perfectly and utterly useless as 
anything could be, and it will cost the Govern- 
ment upwards of $3,200. In order to show the 
utter absurdity of printing this medica! part, allow 


|} me to call attention to some few items in it. 


Mr. Chairman, the estimated cost of eor pe 
here is $135, supposing that one hund ou- 
sand copies are printed upon this plan, (this quality 
of paper used.) Every line is about the one hun- 
dredth part of this cost. The line running 

the entire edition of eleven thousand pages, and one 
hundred thousand copies, according to the esti- 
mate, each line then would swell into a cost of 
$179,000 or $14,000. Well, sir, here is a line (Mr. 
Smita here held up the page} running across this 
page, which states that one man died on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, by an accident not ac- 
counted for. That line, I proclaim, if it should run 
through eleven thousand , will coat the Gov- 
ernment $12,000 or $14, ' Here is another line 
running across this page, ** accident fire; one 
man died.’’ Here is another, ‘accident by water— 
drowned.” I now name some of the diseases of 
which these parties died! Here is one line, stating 
that one man died on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, of diarrhea! Here is another line for dvepep- 
sia, and another for dysentery; and another for 
gout, and another for gravel; another for hernia, 
another for old age, and another for worms! each 


_ to be printed at the same enormous cost! The 
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whole thing is spread out, page after page, and | enormous pile it is—a small mountain; and if | printing one hundred thousand copies of eleven 
repeated frequently in different locations, until it | shaken, I am not sure but the old phrase— The | thousand pages, on the best paper, upon the plan 
reaches twenty-three pages, for the medical sta- | mountain heaved, and a mouse was born”—would |! presented in this sample before us. These ex- 
tistics of the single State of Maryland! 1 do not be literally verified, for I see on the fringed margin |. penses would be reduced according to the reduc- 
say that these lines will actually run through the of its musty pages, the unmistakable nibblings of | tion of the number of pages and the size of the 
enure number of pages; but in the State of Mary- the rat family; and it has been the fate of this doc- |: edition. 


land—as presented in this plan of one hundred and ument to be food for mice. If I had time, ] should i, Mr. GORMAN. Will the gentleman allow me 
four pages—the lines to which I refer, or the most like to examine the pages of this book, and show ` to interrupt him for a moment? The calculation 
of them, actually run through twenty-six pages— the mortal quantity of fat” in it. But I must ` of Mr. Rives goes upon the supposition that we 


one fourth of the whole work. The lines running pass on. Allow me to say, that the same amount . are to print one hundred thousand copies, and 
through the work, then, in the same proportion as _ of matter which is in one of these large pages, upon the supposition that it will make four vol- 
to the other States, each line would cost the one, even without abridging, can be put into a small umes as large as the American Archives, and to 
fourth of the $14,000—¢3,500. ` page of the fourth of the size of the page proposed, contain eleven thousand or more pages. He 
_ Now, in order that my remarks upon this sub- « in small type, and would cost but one fourth the | also goes upon the supposition that we are to 
ject may receive more attention than they would amount of money. Now, let us inquire into the print in them all the same historical statistics that 
peshape otherwise do, I beg leave to say that I propriety of printing it in a small volume. Do are contained in the copy for Maryland, which 
now something about printing, for I have occu- you remember, that connected with our public ` has been laid upon our desks. He also goes upon 
pied almost every position in a printing office, documents, is mail transportation? Do you re- | the supposition that the prices are to be fixed at 
from devil up to editor. [A laugh.] I know the member what an immense part of the cost of that rates comparing with those of 1819; and upon 
phrases of printers, and the mode of their count- | mail transportation the franking privilege is? Do these suppositions he makes out the cost about 
ing profits. l you remember the frequent applications whichare $1,400,000. Now, I am authorized by a gentle- 
Mr. Chairman, printers receive full pay for a! made to your Post Office Department for increase | man worth halfa million of dollars to say, that 
page whether the impression of the types run all , of service, for increase of pay, for remuneration for , according to the plans proposed by the Secretary 
over it or not; the blank portion of the page is ' the breaking down of stage coaches, and every- || of the Interior, he will bind himself, in the sum of 
what printers call ‘‘ fat,” and a very good and ; thing of that sort; applications arising from theover- ; half a million of dollars, if necessary, to do it for 
illustrative word it is. The cost of a page is | loading of your mails? In this view of the matter, |. less than $200,000. The calculation of Mr. Rives 
the same whether the types are there or not, be- ` the House ought to pay some regard to the porta- |: was predicated upon false premises, made for the 
cause it requires the same paper and the same bility of the documents. Eight or eleven volumes purpose of producing an effect against the pro- 
press-work. A e having only one line on it, `: of this work, under the plan contemplated, of the ` posed printer of the census. It was legitimate, I 
or totally blank, if in the body of the book, costs i size of this copy, would weigh almost as muchas suppose, in his way of argument; but I appre- 
the same as a full and complete page of types. a patent iron chest, and occupy almost as much hend, baseless, so far as the facts of the case are 
Mr. GORMAN, (interrupting.) Do I under- space! And think, if you please, a moment, of . concerned, with the action of this House. 

stand the gentleman to say he is a practical prin- franking one hundred thousand iron cheststhrough : Mr. CLINGMAN. With the permission of 


ter? the country! I hope this suggestion will not be the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Smrru,] I 
Mr. SMITH. No, sir. . lost on the House. desire to propound one question to the gentleman 
Mr. GORMAN. Then doTunderstand himto —_I can show beyond controversy that there are. from Indiana, [Mr. Gorman.] It is this: If the 

say that the margin is what is called “$ fat?” ‘about forty-five pages in this book—sample for gentleman to whom he has alluded will do the 


r. SMITH. Certainly not. 1 said that where one State only—which ought not to be printed at census printing for 4700,000, then why not let it 
a portion of the page was not covered with types, all; and I can show that the matter which ought out to the lowest bidder? Why does he propose 
that was called “fat.” to be printed for the whole of the States, may be . togive it to Donelson & Armstrong? 
Mr.GORMAN. But if each is exactly putin a small volume; and that the true policy, | Mr. GORMAN. We do not propose to give 
the same as the other, there is no ‘‘ fat.” both for economy and convenience, isto have itin it-to Donelson & Armstrong, except upon such 
Mr. SMITH. Of course not. If itis alllean, of a small volume. Sir, the books that Congress terms as may be agreed upon as reasonable by the 
coursethere is no fat. {A laugh.] I willshow you sends out to the.people, ought to be food for the Committee on june That committee said to 
a little larger dish of fat. Here (holding up ablank brain, and not food for the vermin. How many i this House, so far as I spoke for them, that they 
page in the book] is a completely blank page, gentlemen, within the sound of my voice, know would take into consideration the price, and that 
which is all fat, except the margin. The printer . that they placed their census returns for 1840, they would makeit out at as low a rate as it could 
gets the same amount for that page as he wouldif away in some old box or barrel, tobedevoured by be done for, and yet secure promptness and neat- 
it was covered with types. | the rats and mice, becauee they could not put them | ness of execution. We did not pretend that it 
There are fourteen pages of this book devoted on the shelves in their libraries, owing to their could be done for this or that price. But we said 
alone to the city of Baltimore, in which the most ponderous and unwieldy size. The book ought that when the price was equal, between a friend 
complete nonsense is repeated for each and every to be of a size to be placed by the farmer on the and foe, politically speaking, we would give it to 
ward. There are twenty wardsin thecity. There shelf, by his ink bottle, that he may read it at his ` a friend. 
is one line running through four pages, stating ` leisure. i My friend’s calculation is based upon the sup- 
that there is one cage-maker in the city, with a The census can be printed ina volume twice the | position that Mr. Rives was correct in his state- 
capital of seventy-five dollars invested—a most im- size of the American Almanac, giving to the peo- ment that one hundred thousand copies would be 
portant piece of information, in which the birds, ple all the information they desire, at the expense | printed. Now, [ am abletod emonstrate that that 
at least, must necessarily be greatly interested. now sustained by Congress for printing the Patent | calculation is based upon a hypothesis that is not 
Sir, to appreciate the follies and expense of these Office Agricultural Report. That is abook of great | going to happen. The hypothesis which he lays 
tables, as they are got up and spread out in this | value to the people; but if you were to send it down as probable, is no more likely to be adopted 
book, would require but a moment’s close exam- ` out in large volumes like this, it might, perhaps, | by this House, than it is that every man upon this 
ination; and I cannot so well explain them as to ` never be read. I do not know the estimated cost || floor will take wings and fly over this Capitol. 
request each member to examine the pages and , of the Agricultural volume of the Patent Office i _ PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES, &C. 
tables at his room. It will be seen that the whole ! Reports, but I suppose that $50,000 would cover |! Mr. SMITH. Having closed my remarks upon 
of the information contained in the fourteen pages . the entire expense. I ask, then, will notthis House ` printing, and not having time to settle the quarrels 
referred to could be imbodied in two or three tables get down from the high horse on which it has been ; of printers, as to their various bids, I will take ad- 
of one page each. ı riding for the last forty years? Willnotthe mem- var.tage of the wings so fancifully furnished by the 
The cost, in the estimates above made, does bers of Congress, in thie instinée at least, cease to. honorable gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Gor- 
not include the binding. If the volumes are put haveeverything done on such a magnificent scale? | man,] and fly over into the political arena. 


up in the form of the American Archives, the I know that, coming, as some of us do, from our, Gentlemen must all have been impressed with 
cost of binding each volume would be about: log-cabin wilderness, leaving our people with their . the interesting character of the controversy which 
sixty cents. If the work should run to eleven i: simple and civil manners behind us, when we ap- : is now going on in this Hall, and elsewhere, in the 


volumes, then the cost of binding each copy would proach this grand place, and this grand establish- ; public journals, between what is called old fogy- 
be $6 60 each. If the edition should reach one ment, with all the gorgeous richness of tower and |. ism and young America. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
hundred thousand copies, then the cost of binding grounds, of goddesses and Indians, of ponds and ` and deprecate the use of such epithets. I reject 
alone would be $660,000; which, added to the fishes, our hearts naturally grow, and our ambi- |: the epithet ‘‘ old fogy” from my political vocab- 
$1,400,000, would make the whole cost over tion begins to put on its feathers, and strut. -ulary. I regret to hear that term of contempt em- 

teil not st ` “Vain man! ployed in this contest. I regret that it has been 

Í will not delay much longer upon this subject, Clothed in a little brief authority.” — applied to gentlemen who are prominent members 
because I wish to touch upon others. Butis it pos- ;. Weare struck with the magnificence and grandeur | of the party—to those old veterans who have 
sible that this House, with these facts before them, | that surround us. This leads us to imitate; but I ' covered themselves and their country with glory 
which cannot be materially contradicted, will be trust, sir, thatno member will forget himself too far; | and honor, both upon the battle-fields, and in the 
guilty of the folly of printing this book on the plan ` and I beg to suggest the wisdom of a recurrence of |' councils of the nation. I reject the words old 
proposed thon Secretary of the Interior, at the |, his thoughts to the humble scenes which he left |) fogy as cruel, and ungenerous, and heartless upon 

% 


cost of $1,400,000? Independently ofthese consid- : behind him. If he forget the log-cabin voter '| the part of the young Democracy, asapplied to the 
erations; I beg leave to call the attention of the: whom you left behind, he will surely forget you, |; old veterans of the party. Why, according to the 
House to another matter. I hold it to be theduty : at a time when you most need him. | use which is madeof this cruel and heartless phrase, 
of Congress to have documents done upin sucha. I will now turn to something else. I have only | every gentleman of both parties who has arrived 
manner that the people may enjoy the benefit of ; called the attention of the House to the more visi- |; to the age of sixty or seventy years, is to be de- 
them. |: ble follies of this document. I hope every gentle- || nounced as an ‘‘ old fogy,” without any reference 


Now, Mr. Chairman, here lies a copy of the |: man who has the book at his room will examine it. || to circumstances. If General Jackson were here,— 
census of 1840 on my desk. You see what an ji I have made these calculations upon the basis of || that man of the iron will, who never did grow old,— 
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he would fall undertheban. If Mr. Calhoun was | ident, as connected with the rapid increase of our | not that long enough to live when a man has con- 
here, he whose intellect was more that of an angel || 


than of a man, he would fall under the ban. Jack- 
son and Calhoun, dead, fall under it, and Clay 
and Webster, alive, fall under it. 


i 


that it is heartless on the part both of tle young | 
W higgery and the young Democracy, to ase such ` 


phrases. ; 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not mean by this 


that I have no claims to present for young Amer- . 


ica; but I want everything to be done in a fair 


way. The levelling potency of this phrase seems .. 
to be directed cheiily to those gentlemen who are ` 


now candidates for the Presidency. 
tion but two of those distinguished individuals, 
and I do it with the utmost respect. -l refer to 
those who were run on the ticket of 1848, and 


I will men- : 


i years, but eight? 


| 


I say, then, |, 


were defeated. Although I do not acknowledge | 


the existence of such a word as ‘old fogy” in 
my political vocabulary, yet I lay down this prop- 


osition: You admit that the party is confused—you | 


cannot reorganize a confused party by bringing be- 
fore the people candidates who have already been 


covered with defeat. I desire to do the fullest justice | 


to General Cass and General Butler. The latter has 
been already defended upon this floor, in a man- 
ner highly creditable to the taste and judgment 


of the distinguished young gentleman [Mr. BRECK- * 


INRIDGE] who undertook the task; but having per- 


formed that task, and satisfied the suggestions of `` 
duty and the inclinations of his heart, he cannot :: 


have the remotest idea that any man dreams of 


General Butler as the candidate of the party for | 


the Presidency. : 
Allow me to say, in reference to General Cass, 


powers, and I believe that I did full justice to his 
great character and capacity. 
performed for that time. 
contest again, I want to raise a new name; because, 


when an old man’s army is defeated, it requires the ; 
infusion of new blood to reorganizeand restore it. | 


You remember the story of 
in Numidia. 
been defeated b 
from the field, his army scattered, disorganized, 
partly disbanded, and flying in confusion befcve 
afew fierce Numidian guerrillas, the young Marius 
was sent out to restore their organization and to 


etellus and Marius, 


I remember that after Metellus had | 
the young Jugurtha, and driven | 


| sions of life. 
I consider my duty ‘| 
ut when I come to the | 


' America has 
:, the old ones. 


close the war. The rapid, furious, and well-ar- | 


ranged movements of this young blood, in asingle | 


campaign, reorganized the army, restored its dis- 
cipline, defeated his antagonist, and carried him, in 
three months, in chains to Rome. IT remember that 
Pompey did the like, under similar circumstances. 


i 


\ 


| 


p 


So, sir, when an old man has once been defeated |' 


either upon the field of battle or in a political 


conflict, his army of friends can only be reorgan- ' 


ized by the infusion of new blood into it—a new 
name—either young or old. I do not, by any 
means, exclude the old, and would not be so un- 
derstood. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know the force or 


try. Itake it for granted that it is not the great 
body of the Democracy of the country. It is not 


surprising that partisans regret to abandon the | 
leader of the old campaign now, and take up a new || 
do not wish to lose.the labor which |; 
This must | 


man. The 
- they expended in a disastrous race. 
be the power which still holds him up. And this 
power carries with it many who are kindly disposed 


towards him, and who are led along invisibly to ; 


sustain him by the delicate dictates of friendship. 
Sir, there is a limit to the requisitions of friendship. 
A man should not force his friend, by importu- 


his heart. It is ungrateful to do this. 


man finds that his friend is all honey, he should not : 
eat him up.” That is an old phrase, and it ought : 


to be remembered. 


for the success which has attended his various 
efforts in behalf ofhiscountry. But I deem it to be 
his duty to his own dignity, and to his friends, to 
retire from this canvass, and not to force his friends 
to rejecthim. Lethim give the field to a younger, 
a stronger, and a more intellectual generation. 


o be I am willing to give this dis- ` 
tinguished statesman the fullest credit for the ele- ` 


pee. We have now twenty-three mil- į 
i 


ons of population, and to nurse one man four §; 
‘| years, when there are so many aspirants, is long i’ 
Rotation in office is a Democratic princi- ;' 


enough. 
ple; and I repeat, that with twenty-three millions : 
of population four years is long enough to nurse ` 
any man, when there are so many aspirants, | 
Why, is not every man upon this floor a candi- 
date for President at some time? [Laughter.} | 
Our country doubles its population every nineteen 
or twenty years. Now, according to this calcula- 
tion, in that length of time we shall have a popu- 
lation of forty-six millions. Will you still con- | 
tinue this plan of nursing one man not only four 
Then you would give eight ! 
years to one man in proportion to all the political | 
aspirants in forty-six millions. In nineteen or | 
twenty years more, to carry out the same course | 
of reckoning, we shall havea population of ninety- 
two millions; and will you continue to nurse one 


man for the Presidency for eight years, when the |. 


aspirants for that office will be four times, nay, | 
ten times as numerous as they are now? 
Sir, those members of the Democratic party who 
still continue to press the claims of defeated can- 
didates—men who have had their days of glory 
and office and honor, peril the success of their ` 
party, and do it great injustice; and I think it is 
the duty of the friends of General Cass, however 
reluctant they may be, to advise him to retire , 
from the field. Sir, he should not be deceived by 
appearances. 
deur and glory, he is now evidentl 


in the decline . 


| of life—physically, not intellectually. Glory isa , 
that I sustained him in 1848 with all my feeble |; 


thing that is passing away, like all the other delu- 


“Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to naught.?? 


A gloomy picture of the end of ambition! A , 


' sad consolation to those who pant so passionately į 


after fame! Yet, what an illustration of the truth: 
that man cannot live and cease to court FORTUNE 
until FortTuNE herself vanishes away ! 

YOUNG AMERICA. 

Sir, the duty and business of the young men of 
een, and still seems to be, to nurse 
{Laughter.] I ask the young men 
of this Congress, either W hig or Democrat—I ask 
the young men of the United States of America, 
either Whig or Democrat, whether they are still 
willing to continue to hold the milk bottle to the 
lips of political second childhood? [Great laugh- 
ter.} Is it not a magnificent occupation? ([Re- 
newed laughter.) For my part, I am willing to 
quit this business, and I intend to do it. 

With all respect to the distinguished gentleman 
of whom I have been speaking, and with my utter ; 
repugnance to the application of the term “‘ fogy- 
ism,’ as I havealready stated, I think that Young 


| America has reached the day when she will not 
) L ,| only assert, but maintain her position. 
power which brings General Cass before the coun- ; 


All that 
Young America has to do—I care not whether 
Democratic or Whig—and I do not see any reason 
why Young America should not come together, ` 
if the old issues be dead, as is said; and happily so 


for the country—all that Young America has to do, - 


is to assert, with determination, and maintain with 

practical energy, her rights, and she will take her . 
proper ponon on the political arena. Sir, shall 
we, in this age of progress, reverse the lessons of 
history? Go back with me for amoment—and I 
hope I shall not be considered as playing pedant, ' 
it being too small a game to be played ina place: 


_ like this—do you remember that Pompey, at the 


nately pressing for favors, to show the dark side of . age of twenty-three, had conquered in many bat- 


“When a `: 


tles? Do you remember that he returned to Rome, 


and had a triumph before he was twenty-six? 


: umph, and urge 


_ St r i ‘i less boy, and too young to be a Senator, do you 
vated patriotism which has marked his career, and | 


And when old aioe refused to vote him the tri- 

against him that he was a beard- 
remember that heturned upon Sylla and exclaimed: 
‘* More men worship the sun rising than the sun 
setting;”’ and that Sylla sunk under the phrase, 


; and voted the triumph? It was a pagan truth; it 


, wasa heathen truth; and it is a christian truth, and 
_ a8 applicable to this day and generation as it was 


Mr. Chairman, I beg to present to this com- `, 


mittee the question of th 


to that. Why, sir, when Charles the XII, in his 
boyhood, was reading the history of Alexander 


e propriety of nursing a ;| the Great, and was told that Alexander died at the 
man longer than four years for the office of Pres- || age of thirty-two, the young prince exlaimed, ‘‘is 


Passing from the stage of his gran- |. 


: State in England at the age of twenty-six. 


| quered the world?”? This same Charles the XII, 
atthe age of eighteen, had overrun the Musco- 
vites, and was dictating a King to Poland. All re- 
member the brilliant career of that Swedish king, 
and that, in the brief period of eightor ten years, he 
did more to immortalize himself and revolutionize 
the countries around, than any man of his century; 
and was the successful com peer of Peter the Great, 
the immortal Czar of Russia. These are not 
the only examples to which I could refer to show 
the fact, that in past ages, when men lived longer 
than they do now, the age of eighteen, twenty, 
and thirty, was the time when men came into the 
first offices of the land. Sir, shall we whose day 
of life is all the time growing shorter—shall we re- 
verse the lessons of history ? 

I have referred you to the young Marius and 
the young Pompey, reorganizing defeated armies: 
I now refer you to Napoleon Bonaparte, who, a 
: beardless boy, about the end of the last century, 
when France and her armies had been defeated, 
' dispersed, and in the utmost confusion and dis- 

erac; pice’ into the arena, and in a few years 
i covered his country with glory, and presented to 
history a career perfectly unparalleled, while he 
was stilla youth. Hannibal and Napoleon both 
crossed the Alps at the age of twenty-six. This 
was the greatest achievement of each. And this 
same Hannibal, in his youth, on the immortal field 
of Canne, had beat the Roman army under Varo, 
and was ready to storm the immortal city, in the 
very prime of her glory. ‘These examples are of 
warriors. 

The same principle exists in parliaments, poli- 
tics, and morals. Pitt was a prime Secretary of 
o 
Bolingbroke 


ever had a more brilliant career? 


‘was a prime Secretary in the British Ministry at 


the age of twenty-six or twenty-eight. W ho ever 

run a more brilliant career? 

! Passing from Pean: let us come home. Why, 
sir, history remembers the day when Henry Clay 
came into the Senate at the age of thirty, and 

_ charmed the earth with his manuna at that ar 
' day. History remembers the day when Mr. Cal- 
| houn, a youth, charmed the world with the ingenu- 
| ity of his logic, and the eloquence of his condensed 
| hrases. History remembers the day when Daniel 
| Webster, in his youth, charmed the world with 
| his learning and his capacity to expound. 

Mr. NABERS, (interrupting.) I want to ask 
the gentleman a single question. 

' Mr.SMITH. Ido not wish to lose any time. 

I will be more neighborly at any other time. 

(Laughter. ] 

Mr. NABERS. Well, I only want to ask him 
what he means by ‘* Young America?” J] want 
him to show the difference between the old men 
and the ‘* Young America.”’ 

Mr. SMITH. I mean by Young America 
every man over twenty years of age, and (to 
include the gentleman from Mississippi) under 
sixty. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Nasers] is amongst us, [laughter,] for 
I apprehend he is not more than fifty-nine. [Re- 
newed laughter. ] 

I will tel] you seriously what I mean by ‘* Young 
America.’’ I meanall those intellectual persons who 
entered life with a laudable ambition to make them- 
selves men, and who by degrees have got up the 
i ladder, and who desire to continue to climb by the 
` force and power of genius and learning, whether 

they are twenty, forty, or sixty. I mean all this 
glorious and growing generation, excluding worn- 
` out politicians and grannies in pantaloons! Imen- 
tion these things seriously, in order to show that 

I do not wish to exclude old men because of their 

age; and let no man understand this as a Douglas 

speech. There is here a distinguished oe 
from Oregon who belongs to ‘* Young America.” 

Kentucky has more great men besides General 

Butler, and one who is prominent in this Congress. 

Georgia has a distinguished young man, whom 

many of you know. They belong to Young Amer- 

ica. I have not made up my mind as to whom I 

will support, and it is not necessary that I should 

do so yet; and I intended only to mention the 
names of two gentlemen, as connected with the 
defeat and disasters of the last presidential cam- 

ign. I am no man’s pet—I pet no man. i 

But, perhaps, the young men who are in this 
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House, and who constitute avery large portion of 
it, will say that they are not ambitious? Will they 
pretend to cover themselves with that flimsy veil of 
affected modesty, and exclaim, ‘1 am not ambi- 
tious, | am uot aspiring?” I will say to all such 
that they deceive themselves; and I will tell them 
atrath which they will remember, and perhaps it 
will do them good to hear: a politician without ani- 
bition is like a “ dragoon without spurs,” he will 
SOA get into the thick, hot fight, where he ought 
to be. 

Mr. Chairman, if it be admitted by the “ Young 
America,” whom I have addressed this day, that 
the word ambition, as I have used it, is not inappli- 
cable to them; if they pant for the performance of 
the high duties of their mission, what a splendid 
task they have before them. 
eyes to the western wilderness, yet unopened, but 
to be opened by them. Let them look to the Rocky 
mountains, which have to be leveled by them. 


f 
i 
! 


Let them cast their ` 


Let them look to the places now wanting to be | 


consecrated by churches, and spires, and towers— | 


all to be done by them—all to be done by the bold 
enterprise of young America, vigorous in body, 


atrong in heart, earnest in design, and grand in i: 


intellect, advancing frem the eust to the west, 
scattering blessings and wealth, and the flowery 
wreaths of mind and fancy as they go! Let them 
look to the unpeopled and uncitied shore of the 


| 
į 
! 
| 


Pacitic, and let them know that that shore is to | 
be peopled and cilied by them. What a grand | 
duty, what a grand spectacle, how energizing to ` 


the thought of young Ambition! Well, while 
working this moral revolution, this mercantile 
revolution, this agricultural and mechanical rev- 
olution, let them look also to a political revolu- 
tion. 

Sir, I have not said all that I desired, nor half; 
but I must close, as my hour is out. 
add, that the House will not consider that I have 
made a speech, as applicable to any individual; 


that I do not reject any man as a candidate for the || 


Presidency, except the two whom I have already 
named 
vass. And ket young America remember that 
I exhort them to come into this great canvass and 


aid in a revolution, by which they can bring about į, 


a radical change in the manner of dispensing the 
honors and offices of this great Republic. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. H. WILLIAMS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In ros House of REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 31, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee_of the Whole on the `: 


state of the Union on the Homestead bill— 

Mr. WILLIAMS said: 

Mr. Caarrman: I have not obtained the floor 
for the purpose of making an argument in favor 
of the homestead bill; I have obtained it for a far 
different purpose. It is true, however, that with 


I wish to | 


ance, infinitely above all mere questions of expe- 
diency;—and remembering, too, that President- 
making includes all kinds-of legislation, and some- 


times very exciting legislation, I have, in my i| question, 


judgment, sufficient reason for seeking the floor 
for this purpose. 

I desire in the outset of my remarks to pay my 
respects briefly to the gentleman from the Xehtand 
district of Kentucky, [Mr. Brecxinriper.) `I will 
not follow the bad example set me by my friend. 
I trust [ shall not, in my ardor to do justice tu 
anybody that is my favorite, do gross injustice to 
another. 
tions, for the naked purpose of placing the history 
of that question fairly before the country. My 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Marsuatt] the other 
day debated this question. He went into it mi- 
nutely. His argument was able and unanswer- 
able. I desire to present it in a somewhat differ- 
ent and more general aspect. Itso happened that 
I was here in the Twenty-fifth Congress—one 
Congress before the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky, so ardently defended by his friend, 
(Mr. Brecxineince,] had a seat upon this floor. 


‘ made a speech upon the slavery question. The 


| late President of the United States—Mr. Polk— | 


was then Speaker of the House. During the de- 
bate, and while Mr. Slade was exhibiting the opin- 
ions of Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Wil- 
liam B. Giles, and a host of other distinguished 


During that Congress, Mr. Slade, of Vermont, | 


| 
| 


Sa 
jj 


il 
i 
li 


ing the dangerous sectional excitements growing 
out of that question. It enabled the unprincipled 
agitators of the North to combine a great popular 
which commended itself to the accept- 
arce and approval of that entire section, with the 


abstract hostility to slavery which is known to 


exist in that portion of the Republic; and thus a 


‘faction, which had previously been contemptible 
, In numbers, and powerless for mischief, grew into 
i; a magnitude of strength which has for years dis- 


turbed the peace of the Republic, and now threat- 


- ens its very existence. 


I speak to the question of abolition peti- - 


The succeeding Congress, William O. Butler 
became a member of the House of Represent- 


; atives, and voted for Mr. Wise’s resolution, 


which was similar in its provisions to that of Mr. 
Patton, and which afterwards became the 21st 
rule. This rule was the law of the House for a 
period of six years, if my memory serves me 


‘correctly; and during that whole time, public 


j 


| 
H 


| which was so constanti 
' by the fanatics of the 


Virginians, upon the abstract question of slavery, ` 


the late lamented Legare, of South Carolina, rose 
in his place and, with extraordinary gesture, im- 
` plored the gentleman from Vermont to cease that 
manner and mode of debate, and save the Union. 


Mr. Slade, with a cold-blooded purpose, pursued ` 


the tenor of his argument; and a member from 
Virginia, and one from South Carolina, called 


-į upon Southern members of the House to go, pell- 


, as connected with the last disastrous can- ‘ 


regard to the homestead bill I differ from my friend | 


from Kentucky from the Ashland district, (Mr. |. 


Brecinrivce,} who the other day expressed a 


doubt whether he ought to vote for the bill, be- `: 


lieving that it would likely lesson the population 
of Kentucky. I would vote for it if 1 were con- 
scious of the fact that every Tennessean, who has 
not a home, would move and participate in the 
benefits of this bill, if it shall become a law; and I 
would look upon it as a proud fact in Tennessee’s 
history, if we could truthfully say that every Ten- 
nessean had a homestead. I desire, however, sir, 
to make what may be called a political speech. I 


have too much regard for the time-honored custom |; 


of this House to confine myself to the bill under | ; y 
ii and it was wrong to dicuss that question here, by 
` the representatives of the people, can any man as- | 


consideration. (Laughter.] I wish to make a 
political, and it may be denominated, a President- 
making speech. {am aware that the newspapers 
are charging that these speeches are wrong, ill- 
timed, and out of place. Ordinarily speaking, 
when there are no questions involved in a presi- 
dential nomination but those of mere expediency 


and of policy, I would most heartily subscribe || 


to that doctrine; but, believing, as 1 do, that in the 
approaching presidential canvass, there is a ques- 


; in concocting this resolution. 


: order to devise ways and means to protect the 
South. Southern Senators were invited to attend 
the meeting. The invitation was promptly accept- 

, ed. And accordingly the Southern Representatives 

assembled in the committee-room. 1 was in that 


place—and Í do it not for the purpose of reflecting 
bate—if I had the capacity to understand the pur- 
advanced, while I was there, but what looked to 


as the remedy. I retired, after remaining there 
two hours, refusing to participate any longer, 


‘| assigning as my reason that my constituents had 


not sent me to Congress for the purpose of calcu- 
lating the value of the Union, Their sittings con- 
i tinued for three days, if my memory is correct, 
and the result of their labor was the introduction 
of Patton’s celebrated resolution. It is short, and 
I will read it: 


touching the abolition of slavery, or the buying, selling, or 
transferring slaves in any State, District, or Territory of the 
United States, be laid upon the table without being debated, 
printed, read, or referred, and that no further action shall 
be had thereon.” 

The House adopted it. The Senators from the 
i South, in the Senate of the United States, assisted 
They could neither 


| be read, debated, nor referred for consideration. 
Six days thereafter, with remarkable inconsist- 
ency, the late John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
| lina, after having thus codperated in tying. the 
: hands of the House on this exciting question, in- 


` troduced in the Senate a series of abstract resolu- 
tions on the subject of slavery, and opened the | 


whole question in a debate which continued for 
weeks. If the decision of this House was correct, 


sign a sensible reason why it was right to pursue 
a different course in the other end of the Capitol? 
1 coöperated with the Southern Representatives, 

| and supported Patton’s resolution. When con- 
| vinced of an error, | am at all times willing to ad- 
mit it. Subsequent experience satisfies me, and I 

i think must convince every impartial mind, that 


: the policy of refusing to receive and refer petitions | 


tion involved, connected with the permanency and || on the subject of slavery, was unwise, and failed 
durability of the Union, and therefore, in import- || to produce any good result in allaying and repress- . 


meeting for two hours; and [I here state in my | 


upon any gentleman who participated in that de- | 


a dissolution of the Union, directly or indirectly, , 


& Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, and papers ' 


business was obstructed in Congress, and this 
House was kept in an uproar of excitement, by a 
struggle between Northern and Southern members 
~—those of the North contending that the consti- 
tutional right of petition was nullified by the 21st 
rule, and therefore demanding its repeal—those of 
the South insisting that the maintenance of the 
rule excluding Abolition petitions was essential to 
the safety of that peculiar institution of theirs, 

and vehemently assailed 
orth. This excitement— 
this uproar—continued until the session of Con- 
gress immediately succeeding the election of James 
K. Polk to the Presidency, when the 21st rule was 
repealed. This House will bear me witness—the 


: whole country knows—the honorable gentleman 


from Kentucky [Mr. Brecxrnrince}] must him- 


: self admit—that with the repeal of that rule, ex- 
= eitement and contention has ceased upon this floor 


| mell, without adjournment, down to the room of ` 
the Committee for the District of Columbia, in ‘; 


i 


on the subject of abolition petitions. The Demo- 
cratic party was in a majority when it was repealed 
—the succeeding Congress was largely Demo- 
cratic, but did not restore the rule. There is an 


, overwhelming Democratic majority in this House 


now—abolition petitions are received and referred 
without debate, and without creating the slightest 
excitement in the House: fn view of such facts 
as these, I think I can claim, from the candor of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Brecxry- 
RIDGE,] the admission that the patriotism and wis- 


i dom of Mr. Fillmore’s votes on the subject re- 


port of argument, not a solitary argument was ` 


ferred to, stand vindicated. The imputation of 


| the gentleman from Kentucky, that Mr. Fillmore 


f 


| 


wasa Free-Soiler, is no new idea. In the presiden- 
tial canvass, it was advanced upon every stump 
in Tennessee. Then we were told, that should we 
vote for General Taylor, and he should be elected 
and die before the expiration of his term of office, 


; we should fall into the arms of the Abolition party, 


because by that event Mr. Fillmore would accede 
to the Presidency. The Southern people were told 
every where that their interests would be unsafe in 
the hands of such an Abolitionist. ' 

How stands Millard Fillmore’s presidential rec- 
ord? How stands this prediction of the Demo- 


| cratic party? Will the honorable gentleman from 


Kentucky—will any candid man—persist in re- 
peating the imputations made against him during 
the last presidential canvass? In the providence of 
God General Taylor did die—Millard Fillmore 
acceded to the Presidency. In addressing such 
an audience as this, I need not attempt to describe 
the state of the country when this event transpired. 
Congress had been in session more than seven. 
months, making unsuccessful efforts to adjust the 
difficulties growing out of the question of the ad- 
mission or non-admission of slavery into the Terri- 
tories which had been acquired by conquest from 
Mexico. The North insisted upon prohibiting the 
introduction of slavery into those Territories by 
Congressional enactment; the South vehemently 
claimed the right to participate equally with the 
North in the advantage of that conquest, and to 
carry the institution of slavery into that territory. 
The contest between the twosectionsof this Union, 
upte thetime referred to, had defeated every attempt 
to extend the laws and jurisdiction of thisGovern- 
ment over the country referred to. Discarding all 
narrow and selfish motives of action; loyal to the 
obligations of patriotism—against the passions and 

rejudices of that section of the country in which 
Be lived, he unhesitatingly wielded all the influences 
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which legitimately attached to the high station 
which he occupied in favor of those measures 
then pending before Congress, known as the com- 
promise measures, and thus secured their enact- |, 
ment into laws. For the value of those measures |: 
I need but refer to the well-known opinions and |: 
hopes of the wisest and best men of all parties in ' 
every section of thecountry. Defying the calum- ` 
nies and aspersions of Southern disunionists and , 
Northern abolitionists—faithful to the whole coun- © 
try—the President has steadily and firmly insisted | 
that the measures referred to should be regarded 

Sas a final settlement, in principle and substance, 

of the dangerous and exciting subjects which they 

embrace.” Thus, by his official acts, he has vin- |: 
dicated himself from the imputations made against |: 
him while a candidate for the Vice Presidency, `i 
and repeated against him in this debate by the | 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky. He makes | 
a new appeal to the fears of the South upon this |. 
subject. Mr. Chairman, let me tell the gentleman |; 


that such abolition as has been developed in the |; 


| 


' after week, and month after month, the combined 


excuses him for the 


ponon that he assumed. 
Had he witnessed, as 


did, day after day, week 


efforts of Lewis Cass and Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, Sam Houston, and other patriots, good 
and true, of both political parties, laboring to 
save the country from a conflict of arms, if not 
from dissolution, he would not have made that 
assertion. Had he been here and seen your pres- 
ent Speaker and members of this House, Whigs 
and Democrats, acting in like manner—anxious, 
above all things, to adjust the difficulties growing 
out of the acquisition of Mexican territory—he 
would have witnessed and acknowledged the proud 
and gratifying fact, that the passage of the compro- 
mise measure was a triumph of patriotism over : 
party. , 

If I could truthfully claim these ag measures 
as a purely party achievement—a Whig achieve- 
ment—I would deem it a most unfortunate truth 
for my country~—portentous of its early downfall. 
Such a claim would assume that the great Dem- 


official career of the present President of the United || ocratic party, constituting nearly one half, if not 


States does not excite the fears or anxieties of the |! a majority, of the people of the country, was | 
South. All the people of that section would be '; faithless to the Union, and to the sacred obliga- |. 
happy to know that there were no other kinds of | tions of Pototan, 


il 


abolitionists in the country. 


Mr. Chairman, while I am addressing this 


i 
Thus, as I believe, having ‘ vindicated the :' House, preparations are being made, from Ban- 


truth of history,” I now propose to notice briefly ' 


gor, Maine, to San Francisco, preparatory to the | 


a reckless assertion of the gentleman from Maine, || approaching presidential election. 
j 


[Mr. AppLeron,] who, in a written, studied, and | 
well-digested speech, expressly gives it as his 
opinion, that if a Democrat had ween elected Pres- 
ident of the United States in 1848, that the com- ' 
promis: measures of the last session would not 
ave been necessary. Does not that gentleman | 
know, that by that assertion he blotted out at 
least six hundred pages of his country’s history? || 


If I were disposed to follow the bad examples || 
which have been set me, while struggling, as I am, ‘| 
for the perpetuity and preservation of my coun- ` 
try and its institutions, I would begin with the | 
qmi of annexing Texas; the Mexican war; , 

e acquisition of Mexican territory, and run rap- 
idly down to the point of time at which the com- 
promise measures were adopted; and prove that |: 
the Democratic party was warned at every step, | 
in the progress of those measures, that the policy | 
pursued by that party would inevitably produce | 
the consequences which the gentleman from Maine 
says would not have been produced had a Demo- 
crat, instead of a Whig, been elected President | 
of the United States. I will not, however, upon 
such a question, and on such an occasion, indulge | 
in party crimination. It will not, however, be a' 
violation of this purpose to refer to the well-known 
fact, that when the treaty of peace was concluded 
with Mexico, a Democratic Administration was 
in power; James K. Polk was President of the 
United States; and against all the influence which ` 
he could wield, the Wilmot proviso, excluding 
slavery from the territory acquired by that treaty, 
repeatedly passed the House, receiving almost the | 
unanimous vote of the Representatives from the |! 
North, of both parties. Every motive, whether self- l 
ish or patriotic, that can be presumed to influence `: 
the conduct ofa man, combined to inspire President , 
-Polk with the strongest desire to setle and adjust, 
before the expiration of his presidential term, the || 
national difficulties, which had grown out of the | 
acquisitions of territory made by the successful | 
termination of the war with Mexico. Bills, hav- | 
ing this object in view, had been introduced in the ` 
Senate and in this House; and, supported by sll ;' 
the influence which the President could wield, had | 
failed repeatedly. In view of these unquestion- 
able historic truths, how can the honorable gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. APPLETON] unblushing- | 
iy declare, that if a Democrat had been elected ` 

resident in 1848, the dangers and difficulties : 
sought to be remedied by the compromise meas- 
ures, would never have arisen? 

.Mr. Chairman, my friend from Georgia, [Mr. 
Cuastain,] following the bad example of my | 
friend from Kentucky, in a speech delivered some : 
time since, claims the adjustment measure of the 
last Congress of the United States as a Demo- 
cratic achievement, and gives a faintand erene] | 

| 


| 
i 
1 


praise to the good Whigs wh d hel 
them to do the noble vork EAEE | 


My friend from Georgia was not a member of ` 


the last Congress, which fact, to some extent, |: 


' measures, will it not inevitably drive the abolition 


, dential nomination of their own; or will they | 


ıı [Mr. Gippives,] who is now absent. 
: want to bid for his vote? 


1 desire, if I have the ability to do so, to submit | 
to this committee, and through this committee to the | 


| country, some practical suggestions that I believe, 


although the remark may savor of egotism, if acted | 


| out will give quiet and peace to the country on the | 


subject of slavery. Do you desire, gentlemen, to 


' runa presidential race, and let this question mix and 


mingle in it?—-a question so vital, and one which | 
is calculated to destroy your Government? You 
know, that since the adoption of the compromise . 
measures, the entire country, both Whigs and 
Democrats, have indorsed them, by an over- 
whelming majority. The two great parties now , 
have it completely in their power, by an act of ` 
noble patriotism, so to shape their presidential or- 
ganizations as to adjust this question of slaver 
virtually and effectually. ty both parties will 
nominate men identified with the compromise 


party into a separate organization and a presi- 


not be compelled to abandon their heresies and 


merge themselves in the two great party organi- .. 
zations of the country? Do you desire to con- ;. 


tinue to bid in the market overt for abolition votes? 
Do you not know, by past history, that it was such 
bidding by both parties that brought your country 
upon the verge of dissolution atthe last Congress? 
ou do know it. This fact cannot be denied. 
Will you continue to presevere in such a course? 
I will take the case of the gentleman from Ohio, 
Do you 
If you do, you differ : 
with me. That gentleman said at the last session 
of Congress, in a speech made by him against the 


fhe dead to the fame of the living Webster. 
en he first uttered those sentiments, I felt for 
the moment some indignation, but it was only a 
momentary feeling. On reflection, I remembered | 


that that gentleman was not the first or only man į; 


that had preferred a road that would end upon the : 
gallows, to an honorable course. Do you wantto 
bid for the vote of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Ranroun?| who stands preéminently , 
high as a man of ability—a man of known and ac- 
knowledged ability. ‘That gentleman, in a speech 
made here the other day, said that he.did not in- 
dulge in hard words, for they would not settle this 
question. Oh, no, you have to meet it like states- 


‘men. Itis not to be disposed of by hard words. 


Forgetting himself, he charged, in substance, that 


' every man North, who advocated and voted for the 


compromise measures at the last Congress, and all 
persons now advocating them, were Southern dirt- 
eaters. I would like to know of that gentleman, 
when he delivered an eulogy upon Judge Wood- 
bury, if he in that eul styled him a South- 
ern dirt-eater? I would like to know, when he 


i 
President’s message, that he would prefer the fame | : 
| 


of 
wW - uents 


know, when he was receiving crumbs from John 
Tyler’s presidentjal table, if he was a South- 
ern dirt-eater? I look upon that remark as a 
cold-blooded defamation of the best men of the 
country, whose patriotic exertions settled this 
question. If, then, both the great parties pur- 
sue the course I have indicated, we can have 
the proud satisfaction, when the presidential con- 
` test comes off, to break a lance in a fair and manly 
_ fight, upon questions of expediency and policy, 

with the proud and gratifying fact dears in view, 
that this glorious Union 1s safe, let victory perch 
. where it may. Pursue this policy, and all is well. 
‘I repeat, if you continue to bid in market overt 

for abolition votes, the yen reverse will be the 

consequence, and, sooner or later, the country will 
` be again involved in another dreadful sectional con- 


. flict, imperiling the very existence of the Union 


and public liberty. I have not taken this view of 

the subject hastily. I have done so upon mature 
` and deliberate reflection, from a conviction of dut 
to the country. After the excitement of the first 
session of the last Congress, when the compromise 
measures were passed, I, in conjunction with a 
goodly number of others, signed a pledge, which 
was published at the time, and is as follows: 


! The undersigned, members of the Thirty-first Congress of 
| the United States, believing that arenewal of sectional con- 
| troversy upon the subject of slavery would be both danger- 
` ous to the Union and destructive of its objects, and seeing 
no mode by which such controversy can be avoided, except 
by an adherence to the settlement thereof, effected by the 
compromise acts passed at the last session of Congress, do 
hereby declare their intention to maintain the said settle- 
ment inviolate, and to resist all attempts to repeal or alter 
the acts aforesaid, unless by the general consent of the - 
. friends of the measures, and to remedy such evils, if any, 
as time and experience may develop; and, for the purpose 
of making this resolution effective, they further declare 
thar they will not support, for the office of President or of 
Vice President, or of a Senator or of Representative in 
Congress, or as member of a State Legislature, any man, 
' of whatever party, who is not known to be opposed to the 
disturbance of the settlement aforesaid, and to the renewal, 
in any form, of agitation upon the subject of slavery. 


W. C. Dawson 
Thomas J. Rusk, 


\ Henry Clay, Howell Cobb, 
i C. 8. Morehead, H. 8. Foote, 
Robert L. Rose, William Duer, 


James Brooks, 
Alexander H. Stephens, 


i Jeremiah Clemens, Robert Toombs, 

| James Cooper, M. P. Gentry, 

| Thomas G. Pratt, Henry W. Hilliard, 

i Wiliam M. Gwin, F. E. McLean, 
Samuel A. Eliott, A. G. Watkins, 

| David Outlaw, H. A. Bullard, 


C. H. Williams, 

J. Phillips Phænix, 
A. M. Schermerhorn, 
John R. Thurman, 
D. A. Bokee, | 

G. R. Andrews, 

W. P. Mangum, 


T.S. Haymond, 

A. H. Shepard, 
Danie! Breck, 
James L. Johnston, 
J. B. Thompson, 

J. M. Anderson, 
Jobn B. Kerr, 


Jeremiah Morton, J. P. Caldwell, 
R. I. Bowie, Edmund Deberry, 
E. C. Cabell, Ilumphrey Marshall, 


Alexander Evans, Allen F. Owen. 


I signed that pledge deliberately, with no earthly 
| purpose or intention to injure any one who is as- 
' piring to the presidential chair. If that pledge 
affects the interest of any candidate, it is his fault 
and not mine, for it was made without reference 
: to any particular individuals, I returned to my 
home, and upon may stump, in as graphic and 
i towing colors as I could, I described to my constit- 
e extraordinary and dangerous excitement 

that pervaded this Hall, and the universal burst 
. of. joy which pervaded the whole country when 
the compromise measures passed. I then said to 
them that I was determined to maintain those meas- 
ures, and, if need be, to throw off my party alle- 
iancein doing so. I told them that, upon a question 
ike this, I would rise superior to party feelings, 
and, trampling party shackles in the dust, I would 
vote for no presidential candidate of any party 
who did not commit himself in favor of the adjusi- 
ment measures, in an unmistakable manner, as a 
final settlement of the exciting questions which 
they embraced. I went further, and said, that if 
Gen. Winfield Scott, who had won for himself and 
his country a world-wide fame, should not choose 
. to place himself in this position, and the Demo- 
cratic party should nominate a man who was un- 
mistakably identified with those measures, before 

. high Heavén and my country I would support 
him. I intend most faithfully and honorably to 

' redeem that pledge; and I now say, if when I look 


was an ardent admirer of John C. Calhoun, as I » over the presidential field, I shall discover a little 


have been informed he was, if he considered 
himself a Southern dirt-eater? I would like to | 


black sectional rag held up by one of the standard- 


` bearers, and a national flag unfurled by another 
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standard-bearer, I will take position under the nae i pose his nomination andelection to the Presidency, ! 
I will not stop to inquire whether ` 


tional standard. 
he ja a Whig ora Democrat. I can never become 
a Democrat. l ditfer with them about the dispo- 
siuon of the public lands, tariff, and nearly all 
uestions of expediency. l further believe, that 
the party with which | have been ever acting un- 
derstands better the wants and interests, the char- 
acter and genius of the American people than the 
opposiuon party. If they were continued in power 
they would develop more rapidly the vast and 
mighty resources of this country. But I never will 
stop to inquire about the expediency of this or 
that policy, when a question like this, which has 
well-nigh destroyed this Government, is involved. 
We are told, and it is published by an anonymous 
letter-writer, that General Scott, in his private con- 
versauon, has emphatically indorsed the compro- 
mise measures, and expresses surprise that any 
human being should doubt him upon this subject. 
He further declares, that it is susceptible of the 
best proof that, but for his efforts, these compro- 
mise measures would not have passed. Is it true? 
If itis, [ appeal to all men at the North, who stand 
forth as the friends of General Scott, if indeed they 
believe these statements, why itis that they are 
unwilling for General Scott to make a formal pub- 
lication, over his own signature, of his opinions. 

My Northem friends say to me, we can elect 
General Scott if he makes no publication, al- 
though we know him to have been in favor of the 
compromise measures. If they can vote for him, 
and, as they say, elect him, knowing him to be in 
favor of those measures, how is it that a publica- 
tion of his approval of those measures, over his 
own signature, will blight and ruin his prospects? 
Is there a cheat in contemplation? Do you intend 
a fraud? Which section is to be cheated—the 
North or the South? How is this? Frankness, 
candor, courage—moral courage, as well as 
ical coge an the attributes of a noble 
How can he remain silent under existing circum- 
stances? How can he repress his patriotic im- 

ulses? How can he permit his glorious fame, 
and the influence which it gives him, to be pros- 
tituted to the vile uses of sectionalists and Aboli- 
tionista—and wielded by them against the friends 
of the Union and of the compromise measures? 
Let hin turn his thoughts to the illustrious states- 
man of Kentucky, (Henry Clay.] Let him, like 
that great man, choose ‘‘ to be right rather than 
be President.” 

General Scott has been nominated by Whig 
conventions in the States of Maine, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Indiana. En all of these conventions, 
there was a portentous silence in relation to the 
compromise measures—a silence terribly eloquent 
to the South—a silence which, louder than seven- 
fold thunder, proclaims to the Southern people 
that their safety and their nen are in danger. 
The newspapers of the Nort 


ern States that o 
pose the nomination of Mr. Fillmore, as the candi : 
rty at the next presidential elec- ' 


date of the Whig 
tion, and favor the nomination of General Scott, 
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itis that he has removed from office those who 
held opinions and principles which made it impos- 
sible for them to codperate with him in executing 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 


If this charge against the President be true, it isa | 


proud and glorious feather in his cap. It is a 
charge which establishes his fidelity to his official 
oath, and his loyalty to his country, and his whole 
country. If, however, the opposition to Mr. 
Fillmore, by northern Whigs, is personal, and not 
political, there is yet another northern man asso- 
ciated with Mr. Fillmore in the administration of 
the Government, who has been as loyal to the 
Constitution and the Unien, and who has exer- 
cised quite as much influence as the President in 
settling the great questions which I am discussing. 
I mean Daniel Webster. Who is he? You all 
know him. The historian of this Republic, who 
shall truthfully tell posterity how and by whom 
our country has been saved from the greatest dan- 
gers that ever assailed it, must award to Daniel 
‘Webster the highest position among those who 
are entitled to that glory. 

Mr. Chairman, if Millard Fillmore and Daniel 


' Webster shall be set aside, under the circumstan- 


Revo! 


ces, and with all the lights now before the country, 
and Winfield Scott shall be nominated as the 
Whig candidate for the Presidency, in my opinion 


the people of the Southern States will protest 


st— 
‘tt The deep damnation of their taking off.” 
I further state, that the party which shal! be 
guilty, at this trying time, of nominating a man 


whose opinions are not known, will, in the lan- . 
guage of S. S. Prentiss, of Mississippi, sink so `. 

eep that a bubble will never rise to mark the spot | 
It must be so; it ought - 


at which it went down. 
to be so. So deeply rooted and imbedded are the 
compromise measuses in the minds of both Whigs 
and emorata in the State of Tennessee, that if 
each member from the State—Whigs and Demo- 
crats—upon this floor, should go home with a 
nomination like that, ‘coming in such a ques- 
tionable shape,” and make their utmost efforts to 
sustain such a nomination, they would meet with 
overwhelming and inevitable defeat. I am speak- 
ing plainly. I know that a portion of the part 


‘ with which I am associated will mark this speec 


tell us that Mr. Fillmore cannot receive the united ` 


Whig vote of the Northern States, because he has 
removed from office some officers of this Govern- 
ment who held opinions, and cherished principles, 
which made it impossible for them to act efficient- 
ly in executing the laws of the United States en- 
acted for the purpose of carrying into effect that 
provision of the Constitution which provides that 
tno n held to service or labor in one State, 
‘under the Jaws thereof, escaping into another, 
‘shall, in ae aca of any law or regulation 
t therein, be di rged from such service or labor, 
‘but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
‘whom such service or labor may be due. 

Mr. Chairman, before the elected President of 
the United States can enter into the office of Pres- 
ident, and assume the high responsibilities which 
that great office i s, he is required by the 
Constitution to take the following oath: 

“ I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the 
Sera ce pte. pe ae dade Ce 
rigor he Caie Beare” S defend tie Con 

Mr. Chairman, is it not a manifest fact, that 
the onl objection made to Mr. Fillmore is, that 
he has been faithful to the obligations of his offi- 
cial oath? What is his crime? According to the 
newspaper and Congressional orators who op- 


party to 


$ 


as most mischievous. lt is not so designed. I 
desire to play an honorable part with my party. 
It is infinitely preferable for me, like an honor- 


able and determined man, to pursue this course, ,, 


than to withhold my coöperation with them after 
a nomination shall be made. I seek not to do 
General Scott injustice. I have an object infi- 
nitely above the success of this or that man for 
the Presidency. 1am struggling to maintain the. 
nationality of the party to which I have ever be- 


: longed, and to conserve the interests of my coun- ; 


try. 

Nar. Chairman, I speak only for myself. I do 
not assume to speak for the people of Tennessee, 
nor for my constituents, as to what course they 
will feel it to be their duty to pursue, if General 


: Scott is nominated under the circumstances to 
which I have referred. I may venture, however, | 


to say, that in my opinion, if General Scott shall 
be nominated, surrounded as he is by the facts and 


circumstances to which I have alluded, it is my : 


honest and sincere belief, that there cannot be 
found Whigs enough of talent and character, in 
the State of Tennessee who will consent to fotm 


an effective electoral ticket. Haugur] I know | 


that there are gentlemen who differ with me. 
Some say, that he can carry Maryland. Some 
say, that he can carry North Carolina; and some 
say, that he can carry Kentucky and Tennessee. 
I have only to say that I differ very much with 


those gentlemen, and in my humble opinion, they | 


are the worst judges of public opinion that I ever 
knew. [A laugh.] Mr. Chairman, is it wise for 
this great Whig party to sink its nationality in sec- 
tionalism? Mr. Chairman, Genera! Scott is either 
for or against the compromise. How is it? Who 
can answer? Some gentlemen say he is for it, and 


© others that he is against it. 


il 


Mr. POLK. 
against it in the North. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. If he is for the compro- 


: mise, that is all I wantto know. Lethim declare 


it. If it is intended to fix a movable platform, to 


e is for it in the South, and | 


suit a northern latitude and a southern one, it 
i| ought to be known. I am not controverting the 
‘| fact, that General Scott, in private conversation, 
; vehemently declares himself for the compromise. 
But there must be some mystery, if he is not will- 
ing to put in writing what he will state in conver- 
sation. Mr. Chairman, let us put ourselves right 
before the country with regard to the great ques- 
tion of the day and of the age. Let both of the 
Sheed political parties pursue the course which I 

ave pointed out, and nominate two sound men 
unequivocally pledged to the maintenance of the 
compromise measures, and, I repeat, the Abolition- 
ists will either be driven into a separate and dis- 
tinct organization, or compelled to renounce their 
heresies and merge themselves in the Whig and 
Democratic parties. 

I do not know that it is necessary for me to 
ursue the thread of my discourse any further. 
n endeavoring to condense, I have run so rapidly 

through the points I intended to make, that I have 
but little more to say. I wish to declare to this 
' committee that I have made this speech without 
‘consultation with any human being. It was the 
' working and prompting of my own mind. I leave 
my remarks made to-day as a legacy to my party, 
and I hope that whatever may happen hereafter, 
it will be remembered that I made an honest, fair, 
candid, and manly effort to preserve the nation- 
ality of the Whig party. 


MR. FILLMORE AND THE SOUTHERN WHIGS. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. MARSHALL, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATVIES, 


March 19, 1852. 

. The House being in Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union and having under consideration the bill to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1852— 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, obtained the 
floor at three o’clock, p. m., and was about to 
proceed, when he was interrupted by 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, who said: 1 

‘wish to make a statement, if the committee will 

allow me. The deficiency bill has not been spo- 
ken to at all, as yet. I ask the privilege to sa 

„a few words upon that bill this evening, in behalf. 

of the Committee on Indian Affairs; and to make 

a brief explanation in regard to several estimates 

. made by the Government, which have been re- 

jected by the Committee of Ways and Means. I 
ope this committee will hear me this evening, 
and, by unanimous consent, that my friend from 

' Kentucky may proceed with his speech to-mor- 

row moming. . 

Cries of “ Agreed!’ “ Agreed D” 

r. MARSHALL. Surely, 1 should have no 
|! objection tò such a course, if it were in the power 
‘| of this committee to allaw .me to eed to-mor- 
| row. But the House has ordered ‘this debate to 
| close at four o’clock this evening. Can the Com- 
| mittee of the Whole make any arrangement out of 
| the scope of the order of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. By the order of the House 
the debate must close at four o’clock this day, and 
it is already past three.. 

Mr. MARSHALL. While 1 am thankful for 
| the desire manifested by my fellow-members to 
' afford me. a more pleasant opportunity to ad- 
‘| dress the committee, I think it will be my duty to 
proceed at once. It is unpleasant to be compelled 
` to tax the patience of gentlemen, already wearied 
' by the protracted session of to-day; but, under 
i the orders of the House, I shall have no other op-. 

portunity; and as the pole business presses, 

i with the sanction of the Chair, I will submit some. 

observations now. Whatever apology may be 

due to the committee or the country for the con- 
sumptien of time, will be found in the necessity 
which hasbeen imposed upon his Whig oeme 
by a speech which was pronounced in this Hall 

a short time since, by the talented member from 

the Ashland district of Kentucky. Certain ob- 

‘| gervations of the member from Florida, [Mr. Ca- 

BELL,] supposed to be calculated to affect injuri- 

‘| ously the political fortunes of a friend and favorite 

' fellow-citizen of my colleague, brought him for- 

ward, as he said in that speech, (a copy of which 

e action of the. 


1 


| lies before me,) “to vindicate 
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Kentucky Democracy,and, collaterally, to justify 
their choice. ” 
In the discharge of this self-imposed duty, had 
the honorable member been content to produce the 
roof in his possession, to vindicate General But- 
from the implication of political duplicity, and 
even to follow up such vindication by eloquent 
eulogy of his life and services, no occasion would 


have arisen fora reply. But, while offering to his ` 


own favorite the tribute of personal and political ` 


friendship, he chose, under the cover of a com- 
parison between Mr. Fillmoreand General Butler, 
to embrace within the scope of injurious criticism, 
if not of unmerited denunciation, the entire South- 


ern Whig party. If a mere suggestion by the. 
member from Florida—that the existing opinions : 


of William O. Butler touching slavery, were not 


known, and therefore, he might be supported | 
by slaveholders and free-soilers, under a miscon- : 


ception of their exact tenor—was sufficient provo- 
cation to induce my colleague to enter upon ‘* the 
Vindication of the Kentucky Democracy, and, col- 
laterally, of their choice; with how much more 
reason will a reply now be required of some Whig 
member from Kentucky, to prevent the unfavor- 
able conclusions likely to flow from the assault of 
my colleague upon that man who is the choice of 
the Kentucky Whigs, as well as upon the conduct 
of the whole Southern Whig party? 

I shall not participate in the contest which has 
been carried on in the presence of this House for 
the past ten days. Gentlemen on the other side 
of this Chamber are entirely competent to the 
adjustment of their own family jars. Though 
General Butler is my constituent, and, therefore, 
entitled to my attention upon proper occasions, I 
recognize the fact that his interests are in hands 
more competent than mine to do them justice be- 
fore the tribunal of Democratic opinion. I will 
remark, however, that a long acquaintance with 
William ©. Butler enables me to say of him—and 
it affords me pleasure thus publicly to say—! never 


have entertained the idea for a moment, that he `` 


would bea tame and quiet tool in the hands of any 
set of men. I have never heard dissimulation at- 
tributed to him, by political foes or personal ene- 
mies. , I believe him, to be a manly, straightfor- 
ward, and honorable character, conspicuous for 
the purity of his private life, and his fidelity to 
every observance of a personal honor, which is not 
only unstained by reproach, but above suspicion. 
‘Whatever political opinions he may entertain, I 
cannot doubt the sincerity with which he main- 
tains them, or the candor with which he will always 
express them; for, though we are political adver- 
saries, separated by opinions which are irrecon- 
cilable, I must say, that I do not believe any office 
could present a prize sufficiently precious and 
tempting to compensate William O. Butler to stoop 
to deliberate deceit. 
his letter; for I calculated upon something from 
his pen which would state his true position. I 
think, however, that even my honorable colleague 
does not define clearly his present views, and that 
the remarks I shall make will bring the committee 
to the same conclusion. 

My colleague (Mr. Brecnivramer] thought fit 
to compare the votes of Mr. Fillmore and General 
Butler, upon some points connected with the pow- 
er of Congress over the matter of slavery in some 
of its aspects. 


ye 


|, without debate. 
j: and General Butler were opposed to each other, 
|; the former voting in the affirmative. This reso- 


t 


| 
i 


|: 
l 


do 
li 
h 
1; 


| 


view denies to the citizen the right to petition for 
any legislation by Congress respecting slavery or 
the slave-trade, because it is not in the competency 
of Congress to act upon the question inany aspect. 

It is clear that where Congress possesses the 
power to act, the constituent has a right to petition, 
. for action. The free exercise of that right is con- 
: sistent with the discretion vested in Congress, to 
determine the expediency of granting or refusing 
the prayer of the petition: for the distinction is 
‘ plain between the right to petition, and the policy 

of conceding the request of the petitioner. 
Mr. Wise’s resolution, to which reference is 
made, was based on the idea that Congress, having 
no right of action in any of the particulars speci- 
fied in that resolution, should not entertain, even 
: by reception, a petition for legislation upon any of 

them. General Butler voted with Mr. Wise 
throughout, and, I must presume, entertained the 
same opinion. Mr. Fillmore, betieving that Con- 
gress did possess the power to legislate upon some 
of the subjects suggested by the resolution, voted 
against its passage, in order to preserve the corre- 
lative rightof the propie to petition for action 
wherever Congress had the power. 

The various propositions presented to the Twen- 
ty-sixth Congress for the disposition of abolition 
| petitions exhibited, by their difference from each 
- other, the shades of opinion entertained by mem- 


t 
i 


| 


_ bersof that body. I remember a resolution, offered «' 


: by Judge Chinn, of Louisiana, which proposed 


| 
| 


lation of the Constitution. What remains of the 
issue? Nothing, as I think, but the duty of my 
colleague to confess that the action of Congress 
upon the very question he has selected for exam- 
Inauion—the approving sanction of the American 
people to that exercise of power—the resolution 
of the Kentucky Democracy acquiescing therein, 
and the direct approbation thereof by General 
: Butler himself, all prove that, since the era of the 
. Twenty-sixth Congress, ‘a change has been 
` going on in the publie mind,” in General Butler’s, 
. as well as others, and all vindicate the vote of Mr. 
Fillmore, which has been produced by my col- 
league for his condemnation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. If my colleague will 
allow me to interrupt him for a moment, I will be 
: brief. Probably some of the resolutions, and es- 

pecially that of Mr. Wise, had reference among 


< other things, to the slave-trade in this District. 
iè But the greater part of the memoriala presented 


| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
l 
1 
i 


i 


to receive the petition, and immediately to refer it, | 


Upon this, also, Mr 


i lution, taken in connection with Wise’s resolu- 
i tion, presented very distinctly the questions of 
; Congressional power, and of the right of petition; 
| and the votes we are reviewing do prove General 


| Butler to have belonged, at that day, to the class `` 
, of statesmen who denied the power of Congress ` 


Ep 


resolutions, and do prove Mr. Fillmore to have ` 


upon all the points and subjects suggested by the 


| admitted the power of Congress over some of 


Fillmore . 


‘ these subjects, at least; but, at the same time, to 


' have been disposed to pass such as belonged to 


'' Congress, after a respectful reception, to the quiet 


t of the committee-room. 

The issue being thus distinctly formed upon the 
constitutional power of Congress, may we not 
` assist our judgment upon the correctness of the 


i; respective conclusions of those gentlemen, by 


direct antagonism to each other, upon a grave | 


question of constitutional law. The time and ‘| 


guenon for each being the same, I admit that the 
friends of either may fairly institute the compar- 
ison. My 
more thus: 


“£ At the commencement of the Twenty- 
Mr. Wise, of Virginia, submitted a resolution that all peti- 
tions, memorials, and resolutions for the abolition of elave- 
ry or the slave-trade in the States, Territories, or Districts 
of this Union, should be considered as objected to, and the 
question of reception laid upon the table without debate. 
Thereupon, instantly, Mr. Fillmore, of New York, stated 
that if it was necessary to object to the resolution, be ob- 
jected. Upon a motion to snapend the rules for its intro- 
duction, I find the name of William O. Butler recorded in 
the affirmative ; and the names of Messrs. Adams, Gid- 
dings, Fillmore, ke., &c., in the negative.” 


Now, sir, the direct inference from these re- 
marks is, that my colleague coincides with the view 
ofMr. Wise as presented by his resolution. That 


colleague specifies against Mr. Fill- 


sixth Congress, | 


I was not surprised to see | 


I observe that the contrast selected 
by my colleague is a strong one. The point of |, 
view presents General Butler and Mr. Fillmore in | 


; reference to other passages of political history ? 
In ‘the records of the Thirty-first Congress, 
among that series of measures known as ‘‘ the 
, compromise measures,” is an act ‘to suppress 
' the slave trade in the District of Columbia.” It 


. identical power which was disputed between Mr. 

Fillmore and General Butler, and the exercise of 
| that power, too, over one of the subjects actually 
embraced by the terms of Mr. Wise’s resolution. 
Here, then, is a stronger case for judgment than 
that selected by my colleague. It is no preliminary 


tion, but an actual law—a legislative act—upon 
the subject-matter as to which his case would qnly 
raise a question. And more: that act derives its 


| Millard Fillmore against whose vote to receive the 
petition of the people my colleague so eloquently 
inveighs. 

I demand of my colleague: Does General But- 
ler regard the passage of that law as beyond the 
constitutional power of Congress? Does my col- 
league so regard it? Should his answer be in the 
negative, how can he condemn the representative, 
Fillmore, for being willing to hear a petition for 
| legislation upon a subject, when he approves the 

sanction of President illmore to the law answer- 
ing the demands of such petition? Should he 
answer in the affirmative, then I demand to know 
why the ** Amen” he and General Butler alike 
cry to the compromise measures does not stick in 


| to any series of legislative measures, when one of 
that series violated the Constitution of my coun- 
try. My colleague cannot consider the act to 
which I refer to be an unconstitutional act, or he 
would not embrace the series to which it belongs 
as a settlement of the questions involved; for he 
would not abide a settlement which involved a vio- 


step for the parliamentary disposition of a ques- | 


‘| exhibits the actual exercise, by Congress, of the -; 


| vitality from the approving sanction of this same || 


; to Congress during the period in which Messrs 
| Fillmore and Butler served together in Congress, 
i had reference to the abolition of slavery in the 
| States and in the District of Columbia, and of the 
| slave-trade between the States. As far as l have 
examined the records, I assert that Mr. Fillmore 
voted for the reception of these petitions, and 
General Butler against them. The latter placed 
' that vote property upon the ground that Congress 
had no constitutional power to abolish slavery in 
the States, or in the District of Columbia, or to 
abolish the slave-trade between the States. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I commend my colleague 
to the books again. He has chosen to arraign 
Mr. Fillmore’s vote on Wise’s resolution, and to 


| 
t 
f 
t 


'; contrast that vote with General Butler’s on the 


same proposition.’ I insist that we shall stick to 
the point, and that we shal] not wander off to an- 

i other until we have concluded this. I say that 
my colleague will not find, I think, any res- 
olution offered by gentlemen of the South at the 
eriod referred to, which did not, in terms, em- 
race the slave-trade in this District as among the 
: powers denied to Congress. lt certainly is em- 
raced as among the powers prohibited, according 
to Wise’s resolution. i i 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. F will not interrupt 
the gentleman any more, but I want to be clear 
upon this point. JT understand him new to take 
| the position, that all those petitions, memorials, 
. and resolutions upon the subject of slavery, while 
; they embrace the subject of slavery in the States, 
| the slave-trade between the States; and slavery in 
this District, also embraced the question of the 
slave-trade in this District, and he justifies Mr. 
Fillmore in voting for their reception, upon the 
ground that one of the items contained in the 
petitions and memorials, was one about which 
Congress had the power to legislate. - 
Mr. MARSHALL. Ido not pretend to say 
what was in the memorials or petitions. You 
might as well talk of counting the sands on the 
shore, or the leaves iù the forest, as to say how 
many petitions connected with slavery have been 
presented, and for what purpose? I spoke of res- 
olutions—aye, resolutions imbodying principles— 
and especially [ spoke of that resolution offered by 
Mr. Wise, of Virginia, which the gentleman him- 
self had selected for examination. t spoke of Mr. 
Fillmore’s vote on thai resolution, because it was 
that vote the gentleman selected to condemn him 
‘upon. Ihave looked to the principle of that reso- 
lution; and T insist that, after arraigning the Presi- 


‘| dent upon a general charge with specifications, my 
‘s colleague shail stand still long enough to hear the 


theirthroats? Methinks I could not say ‘ Amen” ` 


| answer to the charge and specifications filed, before 
: he attempts to amend by additional and new speci- 
| fications, which will serve to shift us from the 
! ground we now occupy. 
| Mr.BRECKINRIDGE. I have not amended it. 
| Mr. MARSHALL. I say, that in Mr. Wise’s 
resolution there were terms, or subject-matter cov- 
ered by those terms, which justifiy and vindicate 
Mr. Fillmore’s.vote, if his act, as President of the 
United States, can be vindicated by his signature 
to the bill to suppress the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict, which passed in the compromise series. Mr. 


'! Butler voted with a class of gentlemen who denied 


t 


: the power in its broadest terms. I admit his votes 
: are consistent throughout. l have a right to rest 
. the vindication of Mr. Fillmore’s vote against that 
į Teselution upon this point: that the terms of the 


1852.) 
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resolution expressly demied a power to Congress, 
and a right to the people, which he believed them, 
each, to possess, and which General Butler, and 
eren my colleague, will now confess the Congress 
does pan and which Congress has exerted, 
with the approbation of the Kentucky Democracy, 
and indeed of the American people. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, (interrupting.) I will 
interrupt my colleague for a single moment. He 
cannot draw me into a controversy on the compro- 
mise. l approve it; and I approve Mr. Fillmore’s 
course, so tar ashe sustains it. My remarks grow 
out of the comparison instituted by the gentleman 
from Florida, (Mr. Case t,] between the past 
coursa of Gen. Butler and Mr. Fillmore on the sla- 
very question. I was forced to examine that com- 
ponn In doing so, I showed that General Butler 

ad always voted against the reception of petitions 
to abolish slavery in the States—in this District— 
and the slave-trade between the States, while Mr. 
Fillmore had voted for them. My colleague 
seizes upon the single matter of the slave-trade in 
this District, and avoids the other and more im- 
portant questions. I do not deny the power of 
Congress to pass the compromise measures, and 
upon the isolated question of the slave-trade in 
this District, | make no issue. But will my col- 
league respond to this? Does he consider that 
Congress has power to abolish either slavery in 
the States, the slave-trade between the States, 
or slavery in this District? And if he does not, 
would he entertain petitions for that purpose, be- 
lieving Co possessed no power to grant those 
petitions. if he would not entertain such peti- 
tions, would he vindicate whatever votes Mr. Fill- 
more has cast, for the reception of petitions of 
that character? That is the point. 

Mr. MARSHALL. My colleague, it must be 
admitted, has come to the point a long distance 
off from the place where he thought he had first 
made it. Heasks me what I would do, instead 
of examining what Mr. Fillmore has done. He 

roposes to catechise me, instead of Mr. Fillmore. 

answer my colleague briefly: I do not seek to 
draw my colleague into a controversy upon any 
int. ‘The compromise measures he stands by. 
at is right. e makes no issue on the power 

to suppress the slave-trade in the District of Col- 
ambia. That admits the propriety of Mr. Fill- 


more’s vote on Wise’s resolution and on the twen- , 


ty-first rule; because that power was expressly 

enied in both. My colleague talks of petitions 
and memorials—I! speak of resolutions. He arraigns 
a vote upon a resolution, and proposes to try the 
President upon what may have been contained in 
a memorial. It is like the old justice who issued a 
search warrant for the saddle, and tried to convict 
under it upon suspicion of stealing a turkey. When 


the voteon a memorial is produced, and we see what | 


the memorial proposes, 1t will be time to reply to 
that new specification. As to the other point, Tam 
surprised at its character. JI cannot presume he 
thinks either Mr. Fillmore, or I, or any one elsein 
this Hall, believes Congress to possess the power, 
under the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the 


States. The worst Abolitionist who has appeared | 


in Congress, has not pretended to invest it with 
such power. The power to abolish the slave-trade 
between the States has been denied to Congress 


by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United ; 
pose no statesman contends for |; 


States, and I 
it as a constitutional power. I believe the mem- 
ber from Ohio (Mr. Gropines] does not. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Fillmore does not. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Fillmore once | 


held it. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I despair of getting through 
with a My colleague proposes again a 
new topic of discussion before his questions are 
answered. I desired to follow his specifications 
against the President, and to run out the 
between Mr. Fillmore and General Butler as to the 
slavery question. But I see that the gentleman 


tires of that, and would carry this examination | 
into my own political opinions. These are well |, 
known, They have been expressed frequently, | 


and dre seen in my legislative course. They can- 
not throw light upon the parallel between General 
Butler and Mr. Fillmore, and I will proceed, 


therefore, to look to the next specification made |: 


by my colleague against the President. He says: 
« Afterwards, sir, at the same session, the famous twen- 


parallel || 


li ty-first rule was adopted, wholly excluding abolition peti- 

| tions, whether they referred to the States, ‘territories, or 
the District of Columbia, Here, again, the name of Gen- 
eral Butler was recorded in the affirmative, and Adans, 
Giddings, Fillmore, and others, and, I regret to add, some 
Southern Whigs, in the negative.” 

Now, sir, this collocation of names is not ex- 
pected to do Mr. Fillmore injury here among poli- 
ticians and statesmen, but in the farm-houses and 
cabins of Kentucky and the South. There, as is 
well known, the name of the member from Ohio 
(Mr. Goines] is not popular. 
do not suit us, and his sentiments are not accord- 
ing to the feelings of our people. It may be sup- 
posed that the association of 


his political prospects injuriously. 
the antidote with the poison. 1 mean to examine 
the principle of this vote, and of whatever other 
votes gentlemen produce. 

Now to the second specification. The twenty- 
first rule did no more than present the principle of 
the Wise resolution. Mr. Wises resolution raised 
the question of reception on the ground that there 
was no power in Congress to entertain the subject. 
The twenty-first rule absolutely excluded the peti- 
tion, instead of making the disposition of it on 
the question of reception. The multiplication of 
examples, therefore, on this point has no further 
force than to indicate the matured and fixed con- 


down by the thousand evidences of Van Buren’s 
mal-administration, which were being developed to 


i; popular observation, the Democracy, in their des- 
i| peration, seized the slavery question, with the in- 


' tent to manufacture therefrom electioneering capi- 


His principles , 


r. Fillmore’s name | 
with that of Mr. Gippines, of Ohio, may produce | 
a prejudice against Mr. Fillmore, and operate upon | 
I mean to send | 


| 
| 


i 


clusions arrived at by Messrs. Fillmore and But- ' 


ler, respectively, upon the principle of the rule. 
But, sir, this illustration is equally unfortunate 
for my colleague as the other. 


The twenty-first rule was right or wrong. Ifthe . 


House did righttoadopt it, the House did wrung to 
repeal it; because it asserted a principle and con- 
tained an exposition of a limitation upon the con- 


stitutional power of Congress. Adopted by the ' 


Twenty-sixth Congress, it was repoa ed by 

Twenty-eighth Congress. Adopted by a House 
containing a Democratic majority, it was repealed 
by a House with a yet larger Democratic majority, 
and the latter decision was confirmed at the open- 
ing of the Twenty-ninth Congress Hen 
overwhelming Democratic majority. ho did 
right? His party has acquiesced in the last decis- 
ion, as that of “its sober second thought.” F 
must presume, from the approbation of Mr. Fill- 
more’s sanction to the bill to suppress the slave- 
trade in this District, which General Butler has 
given in his letter, that he, too, would now vote 


against theadoption of the twenty-firstrule; forifhe | 


is not now with Mr. Fillmore upon the 
the rule, then are his words empty an 
ing. Ifsuch a rule should exist, where have been 
the Democrats since the Twenty-ninth Congress, 
that they have not attempted to revive it? here 
has been the voice of my colleague (Mr. Brec- 
| INRIDGE] during this whole Congress, while ques- 


neiple of 


. tions upon the subject of the fugitive slave law, | 


|: and slavery in a variety of forms, have. been pour- 
‘| ing through this House, that he has not attempted 
‘| to revive it? In assailing Mr. Fillmore’s vote for 
|: the adoption of that rule, he will see that he ar- 
raigns the vote of his own party in repealing it; 
and the action of that party in repealing the rule 
I present to the country as a vindication of the 
President for the vote selected for his condemna- 
tion. : 
Thecourseof the Democraticpartyin connection 
with the twenty-first rule offers an instructive les- 
_ son, by which the people of this count 
study and better appreciate the philosophy of pass- 
ing events. That rule was adopted at the session 
of Congress imma iately procaine the presiden- 
‘tial election of 1840. e competitors for the 
|, Chief Magistracy were Harrison and Van Buren, 
|. that “ Northern man with Southern principles,” 
i whom the Democracy so delighted tohonor. The 
| agitation of the slavery questions, the presentation 
| of abolition petitions and memorials concerning 
| 
i 


slavery, had goaded the Southern people to a de- 
gree of excitement which rendered them an easy 
prey to whatever faction might choose artfully to 
play upon their sensitiveness in regard to ‘‘ the 
', peculiar institution.” The discussion of Thomp- 
` gon’s resolution, which immediately succeeded the 
: rejection of Wise’s proposition, offered the op- 
ortunity to drag the whole subject of slavery, as 
| it exists in the South, into the arena of party poli- 
li ties. Pressed in the contest for power, and weighed. 


unmean- | 


may well ; 


other ' 


|! fully fulfill the compact.” 


, were allied to the Abolitionists. 


| 


i 


' partisan politics. 


the ' 


tal for the occasion. A Southern Democrat—now 
no more—opened the war upon the Whigs of 
the country, by the general accusation that they 
Comparing, 
with elaboration and apparent accuracy, the votes 
of parties, he deduced from selected instances 
sufficient materials to authorize, in his opinion, 
a general conclusion—which his party adopted— 
that Harrison was an Abolitionist; that his sup- 
orters were the allies of the Abolitionists; that 
artin Van Buren was the man ** with Southern 
principles,’? upon whom the South might lean 
with unhesitating confidence, and that the Van 
Buren Democracy of the North alone could be 
be relied upon for the protection and maintenance 
of the constitutional rights of the South. Sir, Í 
do not mean to recur to the incidents of that can- 
vass. Some there are here who imagine that the 
cople were misled by the cry of ‘log cabins, 
ard cider, and coon-skins.’? This is asad mis- 
take. The regret with which the Democrats still 
look back to Van Buren’s defeat, and the insuffi- 
ciency of the causes to which they attribute it, 
argue little appreciation of the difficulty we escaped 
by avoiding one whose views of the slavery ques- 
tions have since been so distinctly developed, and 
less respect for tħepopularintelligence. The people, 
sir, saw through Me Van Buren before the Bonn: 
cians did. I will do the Southern Democrats of 1840 
the justice to say that they were particular, at least 
in the arrangement of the terms upon which they 
brought the abolition qusstion within the range of 
They were not content—as some 
of the Democrats of to-day—with whatever plat- 
form a National Convention might choose to 
adopt. They were not willing to refer such vital 
uestions to a mixed arbitrament of Massachusetts 
oalitionists, New York Free-Soilers, and South- 


-ern Secessionists. They required, at the begin- 


j 


, clusion of that memorable scene. Mr. 


; party conflict upon any terms. 


ning, a legislative exposition, and applied to the 
Northern wing of the. party the severe test which 
the twenty first rule proposed. That test seemed 
to offer the chance of making electioneering capi- 
tal out of the slavery question, and at the same 
time to secure the establishment of a principle 
which would exclude from the future consjderation 
of Congress all petitions relating to slavery and 
the slave-tra@le in the States, Territories, or Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They committed a fatal error 
in consenting to bring the constitutional rights and 
peculiar institution of the South into the range of 
But, sir, their test 
was applied, and the Van Buren Democrats “ took 
the pledge.” Methinks I can now behold thecon- 
Vander- 

oel, of New York, was the spokesman of the 
Northern Democracy... He uttered, in their be- 
half, with solemn emphasis, this memorable pledge: 
“ Until we become wretches and wholly insensible 
to the obligations of covenant and duty, we will faith- 


The compact referred to was the compact to ac- 


l: cept the Southern interpretation of the Constitu- 
i; tion, to wit: ‘ To recognize slaves as property; 


* to continue them as an element of representation 
‘on this floor; and finally, not to entertain, by 
‘ Congress, any petition touching slavery or the 
‘ slave-tradein the States, Territories, or District.” 
He then called the previous question, and upon the 
vote the twenty-first rule was adopted, I admit, by 
the accession of the Van Buren Democracy of the 
North to the mass of the votes of both parties 
from the slaveholding States. This is true, sir; 
but a further reflection is also suggested in this 
connection. There was no sincerity in that declara- 
tion—it was a cloak worn for the occasion, and the 
pledge was immediately repudiated by the masses at the 
North whom those obligers represented. This is his- 


tory. 
"Kr. John Quincy Adams at the next Congress 
moved to rescind the rule—in less than sixty days 
after the election—and even then every Democrat 
but two from the State of New York voted for 
the repeal. The election had passed by, and the 
continuance of the rule could no longer answer 
the purpose of a political manevre. 

In the Twenty-seventh Congress there was a 
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that Congress. But at the commencement of the i| was effected promptly, decisively, and successfully. 
Twenty-eighth Congress, the resolution of rescis- || Millard Fillmore brought to the great task the 
sion failed by only four votes. There was in the | decision of a statesman, and the sentiments of a 
Twenty-eighth Congress a large Democratic ma-'‘! patriot. His adherence to the propositions then 


jority. At the second session of that Congress, it ; 
was repealed by a vote of one hundred and eight to 
eighty!) Mr. Chapman, of Alabama, attempted to 
revisethe ruleat the commencement of the Twenty- 
ninth Congress, but failed by a decisive majority. 
The history of the twenty-first ruleis, then, a story 
of political inconsistency. When my colleague 
arraigns the vote of Mr. Fillmore against its adop- 
tion, he brings at the same moment into strong 
light that grave delinquency of the Van Buren — 
Democracy, which assumed a principle of action . 
without intending to pursue it, or abandoned it 
without an honest and open confession of a change 
of sentiment. Mr. Chairman, with these lights of 
the past shining full on his path, my colleague vên- ,Ț 
tures to say, that again the South should base its |, 
reliance upon the Democratic party of the North. 
If the lessons of that past, and especially the ac- 
tion of that Democracy upon the rule referred to, . 
have been lost upon my colleague, the force of po- 
litical affiliation must confuse his generally accu- 
rate perceptions. I have a good deal to say, and 
1 must hurry over these matters. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. There is another spè- 
cification which I would be glad my colleague 
would notice, 

Mr. MARSHALL. I suppose my colleague 
refers to the Erie letter. I do not know what 
else? If he does, I understand Mr. Fillmore’s 
view upon that subject to be expressed memaly 
in his reply to Governor Gayle. I refer my col- 
leage to that letter. 


I was surprised that my colleague, in the con- . 


clusion of his comparison between the President 
and General Butler, should affect to doubt thesound- 
ness of the President upon great questions that , 
may arise for Congressional action touching the ` 
institution of slavery. Sir, we refer to the wri- 
tings and votes of public men for evidence of their 
robable course when invested with official power. 
hey are accepted as guides to our calculations of | 
their conduct upon unsettled questions through | 
an uncertain future. It was upon such trust the 
Democratic party accepted Mr. Van Buren, though : 
his subsequent developments of sentiment exhib- 
ited the fallacy of their hope and the insecurity 
of their reliance. His avowals were fortunately 
not put to any severe test during hig administra- 
tion. But in Mr. Fillmore’s case there remains ` 
no room for speculation; there is no apology for 
the pretense of a doubt. 
cially, thoroughly, entirely. His views are known 
from his official action as President of the United 
States His determination has been expressed in ' 
regard to the future by his acts through the past, 
and by subsequent declarations in well-considered 
state papers touching the future, made under all 
the lights of the past. 
the Pacific his messages have been read and his | 
invocations to his countrymen heeded—to regard | 
the series of measures, kien as ‘‘the Adjust- 
ment,” as the final settlement, in principle and | 
substance, of the distracting questions they em- ' 
brace. He has been tried through a fiery or- | 
deal. We, who were members of the Thirty- 
first Congress, cannot fail to remember the ex- 
traordinary circumstances which existed at. the , 
moment of Mr. Fillmore’s accession to power. 
There was a gulph opening between the North ` 
and South which momentarily widened. The 
ligaments binding the sections of this confederacy 
in union were strained, and parting by degrees. A 
uestion of political right threatened to assume 
the dogmatism of a religious tenet. The passions ` 
of sectionalism had been thoroughly aroused. | 
he counsels of patriotism gectial to have lost 
their control of the public mind. They who had 
excited the zeal of fanaticism for selfish purposes, 
unable now to guide the storm, were impelled by 
its force, and became the exponents at once of its 
direction and its fury. The ship of state, freighted ; 
with the noblest aims and proudest hopes of man, 
was already in the breakers, There was no pilot K 
at the helm. The most experienced had yielded -; 
effort to despair. To save, it was essential to 
change her course.. This 
operation of a moment, but 


i 


was necessarily the 7 
required the nerve of `; 


Whig majority. The rule was not repealed by | a hero, and the skill of a consummate master. It 
principle of his administration. 


|| Adjustment,” was no ordinary experiment of legis- 


' stand or fall with them. 


He has been tested offi- | 


i opinions and those of the President were identical 
From the Atlantic to I 


| Webster make a false representation, or is m 
| colleague certain that he understands Mr. Fill- 
| more’s position ? 


speech of the gentleman from Florida, on the inter- | 
| a satisfactory answer then. 


, country, for Mr. Webster’s speeches. I certainly 
` do not know under what circumstances Mr. W eb- 


i retary of the State; but hot for Mr. Webster’s | 
. dinner speches, or his railroad speeches, or any | 
' other matter not transacted in his official capa- 


city. . 
i Kir. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Webster said 


pending for the adjustment of the difficulties be- 
tween the States, was instantly announced as the 


Discarding all sec- ` 
tional considerations, he embraced in one view the 
rights and interests of the whole comety) and 
pen his position where nothing should be lost 
y any section, and everything should be saved 
by all. His influence was immediately and widely 
fat, not only in the Congress, hut throughout 
the country; and it was exerted with a boldness | 
which left no room to doubt the sincerity of his 
convictions, and the patriotism of his purposes. : 
His attitude was glorious; and when contemplated 
by the future historian of that great crisis, will be |i 
pronounced the manifestation of an exalted, far- 
seeing, and sublime love of country. The enact- 
ment of the series of measures. known as ‘* the . 


lation. Jt was opposed by no ordinary combina- ; 
tion of foes, whether considered for energy or 
genius. A man of irresolute character would . 
have quailed before this opposition; a man of facile 
dispositions would have adapted his course to 
meet the wishes of his own powerful section of |. 
the country. The President—restrained by no fear 
of persecution, animated by no wish for power to 
be gathered by the oppression of the weak, and 
sustained by the force of the strong—loyal to the | 


H 
’ 


oath he had taken, and true to his duty, at once | 


identified himself with those measures of compro- 
mise, and declared that his administration should | 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Will my colleague 
allow me to ask him a single question, because I 
sincerely desire to have an answer which will re- 
lieve my mind, and the minds of others, upon this 
subject? The gentleman may be assured that if | 
I find I have been in error, I will readily acknowl- 
edgeit. I have never hesitated to give Mr. Fill- 
more credit for what I considered good acts, in ref- | 
erence to the compromise measures. This is the 
point, however, that I want to ascertain, as the 

ntleman appears to be speaking by authority. 

he Kentucky Democrats understand THE PRIN- 
cIPLE settled by this compromise to be this: that 
any Territory hereafter applying, atany future time, ' 
for admission into this Union, as a State, is to be ` 
admitted with or without slavery, as the people of 
the Territory may choose. Does my friend under- ' 
stand that to be Mr. Fillmore’s position? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Most certainly. | 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. If he does, will he be | 


‘| kind enough to explain why it was that Mr. Web- .; 


ster, the present Secretary of State, when he was |; 
traversing the State of New York last summer, in ; 
company with Mr. Fillmore, declared his own 


upon this subject, and declared, at the same time, 
that he [Mr. Webster] was irrevocably prot to 
2 


| 
the admission af any more slave territory) id Mr. || 


Mr. MARSHALL. I saw all of thisin the 
Why isit repeated? | 
Because I did not get ; 
I want one now. 
Mr. MARSHALL. I do not know how far | 


Mr. Fillmore can be held responsible by this 


rogatory of my colleague. 
r. BREC INRIDGE. 


ster’s speeches were made. I understand the 
President to be responsible for the acts of the Sec- 


the Administration was a unit upon that subject. ` 

Mr. MARSHALL. I have heard from thegen- | 
tleman upon this subject. before: but I suppose 
every gentleman in the Thirty-first Congress will 
understand distinctly ,—because, if they do notun- 


; derstand it, they do not understand the import of » 


the English language,—that the States which are rz 
to be carved out of the Territories will come into j, 


| lect that it is in the bill? 
_ ished when my younger colleague asks me if Mr. 


| 


ii Democratic measure ! 


| government in the Territories. 
| be recognized by every fair man as the test votes 


this Union as States, with or without slavery, as 
the poeple forming the State may choose. 

The gentleman asks me if Mr. Fillmore is in 
favor of that? Why, sir, that is“ nominated in 
the bond.’’ It is the point, distinctly and em- 
phatically, as my other colleague [Mr. Boyp, who 
sat just before Mr. Marsuatz,] will know upon 
which we of the South counted. That was the 
consideration we received. That killed “ the Wil- 
mot proviso.” That power of the people belonged 
to them, it is true, before; but it was distinctly as- 
serted in Boyp’s amendment, and it was the hing- 
ing point of all. We would have nothing ambigu- 
ous about it, and Boyp’s amendment contains that 
provision in express terms. We would not have 
passed the Texas boundary bill without it. My 
colleague will sustain me? 

Mr. BOYD, of Kentucky. It is in the bill. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Does not every one recol- 
Therefore, Ì am aston- 


Fillmore, who signed the bill, is in favor of it, and 


` says that is what we, the “ Kentucky Democracy,” 


understand by it. Of course they do, and so do 
we all. If Mr. Webster asserted that he understood 
it in any other way, I can only say, that “ Homer 
sometimes nods, ’’ 

I have heard it said, and repeated in this Hall— 
I have seen it published in partisan newspapers— 
that those compromise measures were Democratie 
measvres—that the Democratic party was entitled 
to the credit of them. My colleague, joining in 
the general chorus, commends silence and modesty 
to the Southern Whigs on the whole question of 
slavery. It is needless, Mr. Chairman, to ransack 
the past for proof to rebut this direct accusation: 
made against the Southern Whigs by the honor- 
able member. Look at the vote of the Southern 
Whigs upon the test question—the passage of the 
Texas boundary bill, with the amendment embra- 


_. cing the institution of civil government in the Ter- 


ritories—contrast it with the vote of the Southern 
Democracy upon the same test: The country will 


then easily judge what validity there is in the claim 


asserted for the ‘* Democratic party,” and which. 
of the parties in the South should most incline to 
preserve silence and to practice modesty upon the 
subject. There were twenty-eight Whigs from 
the slaveholding States in the Thirty-first Con- 
gress. Of those, two were absent when that vote 
was taken. Both would have voted for the prop- 
osition. Of the twenty-six who were present, 
twety-five voted in favor to one against the teat 
proposition. On the other hand, the Democratic 
representatives from Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and. . 
all, except one, from the State of Alabama, cast a 
vote against the proposition. This count will sat- 
isfy the country of the relation each of the parties 
from the South held to the compromise bills. A 
Where was the Democrat 
from Arkansas? Where the Democrats from Mis- 
sissippi? from Louisiana? from South Carolina? 
from North Carolina? from Alabama? Where 


| were the majority of the Democratic Representa- 


tives from the State of Virginia? 

Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. .I beg your par- 
don—— ; 

Mr. MARSHALL. I do not require the gentle- 
man to ask my pardon about it. Suppose we try. 


, your Democrats by that which we all acknowl- 


edge to be the test votes—the vote upon Boyd’s 


:| amendment and upon the Texas boundary bill, as 


amended by the territorial bill, establishing civil 
I say these will 


upon the compromise measures. | i 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Including the fugi- 
tive slave law? 
Mr. MARSHALL. There was no debate 
about the fugitive slave bill, and men upon all sides 


' of the House understood the tests to be as I have 


stated, and that the balance of the series of meas- 


‘| ures was to pases asa matter of course. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee. Ifthe gentleman 
from Kentucky will allow me, I will ask him if 


i Boyp’s amendment to the Texas boundary. biil 
i was not adopted by more Democratic than 


hig 
votes? He will find by reference to the Journal 
that sixty-one Democrats, and only forty-six 
Whigs, voted for that amendment. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I will not do the gentle- 
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man's party any injustice; for I have come here 
to vindicate the truth of hist {Laughter.} I 
am now examining where the Southern Democrats 
were. I say that the Democrats from the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Car- 
olina, North Carolina, and, all but one, from Ala- 
bama, cast the united vote of the Democratic party 
against the measure. Virginia—— 

Mr. MEADE. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. MARSHALL. [have but a few moments. 
I will do Virginia justice. 

Mr. MEADE. Will you take an admission 
from me? | admit that in every portion of that 
compromise where the South conceded anything, 
the Whigs did it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARSHALL. I will enter that upon the 
Journal as the declaration of the gentleman; asa 
State-Rights man, who is yet discontented with 
the compromise. The vote, as I recollect it, of 
the Democratic portion of the Virginia represen- 
tation was six and six; the gentleman in my eye 
being absent. 

Mr. BOCOCK. But being against it decidedly. 

Mr. MARSHALL. One of the votes of the 
missing Democracy was from North Carolina. 
The peneman whom I now see (Mr. Asune) was 
missing upon the but voted to la 
the Teran bill, as aenda, upon the table, ant 


t ; 
or about disunion, or who branded those who sus- |; have no fear of what I may hereafter say as to the 
tained the compromises as submissionists, or who || correctness of my positions. 
carped at and caviled with the terms of the adjust- ! I may as well say here, as further on in my re- 
ment, and tried to foment discontent with the pro- | marks, that I do not intend to touch politics, for 
visions of those laws, the chances were as a thou- the reason that [ think fully enough hae already 
sand to one such a person was not a Southern been said on that subject, to the very great neglect 
Whig. of the public business. I shall try, sir, to confine 
I have never attempted to make party capital for myselti to the bill and subject under consideration, 
electioneering purposes out of the history of the and, although a little contrary to our habit of late, 
measures referred to. I havenotdesired to appro- I hope I may not be called to order for so doing. 
priate to party uses a great and noble effort of pat- [Laughter.] 
riotism, which, by a joint exertion and infiuence The honorable gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
of representatives of all parties and of all sections, FuLLER] assumes positions hostile to the home- 
snatched the Union from the very jaws of destruc- stead bill, which, 1 think, are erroneous. Head- 
tion, and gave renewed hope of the stability and ` mits the fact that the public land Spy de properly ` 
rmanence of that Government under which we to the people. But, while he admits that fact, he 
nave been blessed with so much of progress and denies to the people the right to dispose of that 
prosperity. But when gentlemen on this floor and property, and contends for the old poles which 
out of doors, undertake to claim forthe Democratic 1s now no longer necessary, and which is aban- 
party the merit of having either devised the com- doned by force of circumstances. This is a posi- 
promises of 1850, or of having passed them by any , tion which I am at a loss to understand. If we 
peculiar influence of theirown, and commend mod- ` were starting out with our Government—if this 
esty and silence to the Southern Whigs upon the was the beginning—the first legislation on the pub- 
subject, then I say that the party of the South, : lic lands—then the argument of the gentleman 
which was the most united, the firmest, and the from Maine might seem to be more plausible. But 
most steadfast in support of the measures was the in this advanced state of the public mind, when 
Southern Whig party. They court no comparisons; | our whole country has been agitated upon the great 
but they shrink from no scrutiny. Theirpolitical land question, it 1s too late to go back to first prin- 
history will well compare with the history of any ciples to avoid inevitable consequences. As before 


against its third reading party known in the annals of the Republic. Their stated, if we were starting now upon this great 
Mr. ASHE. [I voted against it. ranks exhibit bright and shining examples of de- question, I would at once yield to the honorable 
Mr. MARSHALL. If I had these missing voted patriotism, of exalted talents, of wise states- gentleman’s arguments. But such isnot the case. 


votes, what would be the exhibit? While there 
were thirty-one Democratic votes against it, there 
were but twenty-seven votes in favor of it. Geor- 
gia, I believe, was divided upon this question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Southern-Rights men, as 
well as Union men, were all for the amendment. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Not for the Texas boun- 

bill, as amended. 
r. JACKSON. We voted for Born’s amend- 
ment; the whole delegation. 
_ Mr. MARSHALL. I will dispense with these 
interruptions. I state from the record, that the 
Southern Democratic party was against the mea- 
eure, and voted against the compromise upon the 
test question. Where were these Southern Whigs, | 
who are now arraigned npon that question ? There 
were but twenty-six of them here; twenty-five of 
that twenty-six cast their votes in favor of the 
compromise, upon the test question. Jam proud 
to say, that the border States—the States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Maryland—cast their entire 
Demoeratic vote in favor of these measures; the 
State of Missouri, with the exception of one of 
its members, aleo. There is the quarter from which 
the pacification flowed, so far as the slaveholding 
States were concerned. I have never failed in the 
presence of my people, and elsewhere, to bestow 
upon my colleague (Mr. Born] the meed of praise, 
for his energy, activity, zeal, and patriotism, in > 
r to these measures. 
he e of the compromise measures was | 

not the close of the contest. Having passed Con- 
greas, the issue of the statesmen was yet to pass in 
review before the American people. The Presi- | 


The policy of the General Government in regard 
to the proper disposition of the public lands seems 
now unsettled in both branches of our National 
Assembly. At no period in the progress of the 
Republic has there been so much anxiety mani 
fested on this subject as at present. 

The landed estate which it is proposed to divide 
is one of immense value—the claimants to which, 
and the interests involved, are so diversified and 
so complex that the human mind can scarcely 
comprehend the many bearings that a particular 
i! decision may affect and the results it may produce. 
|. The present generation is not alone interested; but 
| the legislation on this subject is to extend to other 
; times, and affect future generations. 

This being so, how well does it become us to 
exercise a wise discretion in the pry we may 
adopt touching the disposition of this great Gov- 
ernment estate! The national mind seems ready 

| for the enactment of such laws as necessity ma 
require in the case. To dispose of the whole 
property (since it is no longer required to liquidate 
‘ the public debts) as speedily as practicable, seems 
| to be the wish of a large number of the owners— 
. perhaps of a majority of them—as is indicated b 
i their immediate representatives; and, as a result 
i of this fact, we have no less than thirty or forty 
| schemes presented from different quarters of the 
country, proposing to divide the property held in 
| charge by the Government for the use and benefit 
| of the people to whom it properly belongs. The 
‘| day has gone by when it was thought proper to 
argue the proposition, that the land belongs prop- 
erly to the people. - The time has arrived to act; 


manehip, and of characters which through ages 
will form models for future imitation. Their po- | 
litical principles will successfully pass the exami- 
nation of history, whose province it is to scan the 
philosophy of action, and to decide upon the good 
or evil in its tendency. 

To add proper and fair facilities to commerce; 
to improve the condition of our own country; to 
pomo the development of its natural resources 

y a wise and beneficent system of legislation; to 
ameliorate the condition by increasing the com- 
forts of the American people; to nerve the arm of 
labor; to encourage art; to protect the inventions of 
genius; to sustain the dignity of our own country at 
home, by securing to every man his personal and 
political rights; to perform scrupulously every na- : 
tional obligation, and to vindicate promptly every 
right of our own country abroad; to stand upon 
our own, and not on foreign ground; to cherish 
and protect the integrity of the Union, and to 
frown upon the very dawning of any spirit which 
would lead to its destruction—these, sir, consti- 
tute the principles, the philosophy, and, permit 
me to say, the pride of the Southern Whig. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. W.M. CHURCHWELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rRe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 30, 1852, 
. On Internal Improvements by the Federal Govern- 
ment—the policy of Grants—importance of Ag- | 
riculture. i 


dent staked his political fame and the hope of his 
Administration n that issue. After Congress 
adjourned, and the penple were called upon to 


their judgment on the compromises of 1850, ` 
what action did each of the Southern parties take | 


' stead bill— 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole on the state ; 
of the Union, and having under consideration the Home- : 


Mr. CHURCHW ELL said: i 
Mr. Cuatnman. Respect for age would seem to | 


| let us act in a manner that will be satisfactory to 
; an approving conscience, and alike to the country; 


‘i for such legislation carries with it a responsibilit 
i: of the greatest importance; by it we are to mar. 


| out the channel through which the landed interest 


of twenty-three millions of. people, estimated at 
over fourteen hundred -millions of dollars, is to 
pass. Then how careful should we be to go dis- 
pose of a portion of this vast property as to ad- 
vance the interest of the largest number of those to 


upon the question? We hear of the Union party 
and the State-Rights party. This was but a change 
of names, sir. e mass of the Whigs were for 
sustaining the compromises; the mass of the Dem- 
ocrate were opposed to them. Governor McDon- 


| require that 1 should yield to my honorable col- : 
league, (Mr. Witiiams,] who seeks the floor; and 
- had I my own choice, I would much prefer to hear 
him, rather than speak myself. But circumstances 
; require that what { have to say should be said at 


ald was sustained by the great bulk of the De- 
mocracy proper; the Whigs voted for Governor 
Cobb. The representatives from Mississippi admit 
that Quitman was sustained by the mass of the 


` be absent a few days; and knowing the liberality 
i of my generous colleague, I shall go on, and ask 


once, as I expect to leave the city this evening, to 


him to pardon my seeming indelicacy or want of 


whom it properly belongs, without injury to any. 

Taking this view of the subject into considera- 
tion, it may not be improper to review briefly some 
one or two. of the many plans proposed. 


old Democracy, while the mass of the Whig party modesty and respect, which I know he will do. Among the projects, we have one asking Gov- 
sustained the Union candidates. They, too, claim Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly, sir; goon. I |i ernment land to aid in constructing a railroad 
the compromise measures as Democratic measures! ` will hear you with pleasure. ; across the entire continent, penetrating the moun- 
Imagine, had they been left to the tender mercies Mr. CHURCHWELL. Mr. Chairman, had |: tajns, bridging the rivers, and filling the valleys, 


until a track is graded and smooth enough for the 
great iron racer torun over our empire, from ocean 
to ocean. To say no more of this scheme, the 
author is at least entitled to the character and credit 
of a bold adventurer. But are weready and will- 
ing to assume the responsibility which such heav 

legislation would impose? Are our lands suffi- 
ciently peopled? And are we prepared to com- 


of the Democrats of Mississippi, other tenants 
would oecupy their places upon this floor. The 
Southern people know full well that the Whigs, 
with singular unanimity, sustained the compromise 
measures, and everywhere indorsed the action of 


€ I expected that I would be preceded by the honor- ` 

able gentleman from Maine (Mr. Futter] with ' 

such elaborate arguments and with facts so forci- , 
. bly presented, I should have trembled at the idea | 
e i : of throwing a lance, for fear that my armor would | 
Congress in passing them. When they heard _ not be sufficient to receive one in return. But if | 
complaint of the settlement, or saw a man who , the arguments of the honorable gentleman and the | 
threatened to resist it, or who talked of secession, || positions which he assumes be correct, then I shall | 
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apa 

te and exchange the products of our soil and l! 
abor with all the world? But it is not my pur- | 
poss to argue the merits of this stupendous scheme | 
at present. Re . y 

Another proposition which has been submitted 
to Congress, of less magnitude, but perhaps of 
more utility to a portion of the American people, 
is that of donating alternate sections of land for ` 
railroad purposes in particular States in which the 
land happens to lie. ; 

This plaxi has been argued, and I have listened 
to the logic of its friends with much pleasure, 
while they were demonstrating the constitutional- 
ity of such a course, contending that it is constitu- 
tional for Congress to make these grants, on the 
ground that it will not diminish the resources of 
the Treasury; that by running a railroad through 
the land, granting every alternate section on the 
line of the road for six miles on either side for its 
construction, thereby the remaining sections will 
be increased to such an extent as to keep up the 
means of the Treasury; that the object and interest 
of Government is to settle its wild lands; that this 
plan will speedily do it. And my honorable friend 
from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] brings to his aid 
the opinions of two of our greatest statesmen, 
which were given in the debate in the Senate in 
1848 on the bili making donations of public lands 
to the State of Ilinois, to strengthen his own posi- 
tion, and to show to us and the country that he is 
not blazing out a new and untraveled path through 
the political forest. Hear their opinions on the 
powers given by the Constitution to the General 
Government: ; 

“ Mr. Catnoun. Ihave seldom given a vote, the result 
of which gratitied me more than the vote which I gave on 
that occasion. | then presided in that chair which you-now -; 
occupy, and gave the casting vote. I take to myself, there- | 
fore, some share in the credit of that magnificent imnprove- 
ment. (ndeed, I do not think that there isa principle more 

ertectly clear trom doubt than this one is. 
long to the category of internal improvements at all. 
not a power claimed by the Goverument, as a government. | 
It belongs to the Government as a landed proprietor. And , 
I wilt add, that it is not only a right but a duty, and an im- 
portant duty. Naw, what has been considered an equitable 
arrangement between the Government and the State which 
may undertake an improvement passing through the public 
lands? Long since it was agreed that the grant of alter- 
Date sections was a fair contribution on the of the 
United States, considered as a proprietor, and from which 
the United States would be a very great gainer. Tt appears 
to me to be an equitable arrangement; and I doubt whether, 
in any case, either of a canal or a railroad passing through 
the public lands, the United States will not be a gainer. 
To thut extent I am prepared to go, be the road long or 
short. If it be long, you gain the more; if it be short, you 
gain the less: and you coutribute in proportion to your 
gain.” 

Now, that the proceeds are not needed in the 
Treasury, and the land has ceased to be a reve- 
nue, this ipower cannot be applied. 

General! Cass, in that debate, in presenting the | 

pr ng 
reasons why he would support the bill, said: i 


«This bill does not touch the question of internal im- | 
provement at all. It asserts no right on the part of this 
Government to iay out a road, or to regulate the construc- 
tion of a road. The Federal Government is a great land- 
holder; it possesses an extensive public domain; and we 
have the power, under the Constitution, to dispose of that 
domain; and a very unlimited power it 1s. The simple |! 

| 


question is, what disposition we may make of the publie j, 
lands? No one will contend for the doctrine that we can- i! 
not give them away to a Siate. As the Senator from Ken- |' 
tucky has said, every President has signed bills asserting | 
the principle that these lands may be disposed of by the 
General Government, without restriction as to the purpose 
of such disposition. We may bestow them for school pur- 
poses, or we may bestow a portion for the purpose of im- 
proving the value of the rest. What right have you to sit 
stil] and see your lands growing in value, through the in- 
strumentality of individuals, without rendering any aid in 
furtherance of that object? It is the settlement of the lands 
that makes them valuable.’ 


General Cass subsequently, in the same debate, 
in reply to a constitutional issue made by the gen- . 
tleman from Alabama, (Mr. Bagby,) in a more 
pointed manner maintained the constitutional 
power of Congress to dispose of a portion of the 
public domain to enhance the value of the remain- 
ing portion. He said: 

“i will answer the Senator. The General Government 
has no power to make any railroad or canal through a 
State; BUT THE DISPOSAL OF A PORTION OF THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN TO RAISE THE VALUE OF THE REST I§ CLEARLY 
WITHIN THE POWER OF THis GOVERNMENT.” 

While I respect the views of Mr. Cass and Mr. 
Calhoun, at the same time I claim the privilege to 
differ with them, if their notions come in contact - 
with mine, however humble. Upon this particu- ; 
lar point I desire to be distinctly understood. I 


It does not be- | 
It is... 


am not taking ground against the constitutionality 
of such a course; for I grant that Congress has 
power ceded by the Constitution to dispose of |; 
the public property. But a power may exist, `: 
when it is impolitic to exercise that power; and Í 
desire to show, if I can, that to adopt such par- 


: tial legislation would be inexpedient, unjust, and . 


: will pretend to deny. Butis that power special 


' cause unequal. 


hurtful to the interests of the Government, be- 
It certainly cannot be Panan 
on principle; it may be propped by policy. The 
forner il believe ncknawledsed Fhile the lat- | 
ter is contended for, but we think not sustained, by 
the arguments adduced. That Congress has power 
to make all needfu:! rules and regulations, and to 
dispose of the public property and lands, no one 


or general? Ifnot special, then it must be gen- 


: eral, and consequently applied generally—not to , 


- must be upon policy and not upon principle. 


one State, but to thirty-one States; and, as before :' 
said, if exercised at all, in this partial way, iN ' 
t 
was once the principle of the Government that 
the proceeds of the sales of the publiclands should 
go into the Treasury to meet the national debt, 
not of the people of one State, but of the whole | 

ple of the United States. Since that is no 
onger necessary, we may now abandon it, and 
adopt a new policy that may end in the establish- 
ment of a new principle, sound orunsound. And 
we think the legislation tending to this new prin- 
ciple, to be sound, must be national in its charac- 
ter. Government may aid a particular State in 


i 


its work of internal improvement of a national |: 


character without abandoning a principle, while to | 
aid it for a special purpose would only require a 
change of policy. The former, when once estab- 
lished, may be abandoned—it cannot be changed; 
while the latter may be formed, modified, and _ 


: amended. i 


' of its best interest and t 


: new policy. They tell us the best interest of the 
Government is to people its wild lands—to bring |' 


` are led to believe, 


‘survey them. 


Are we to suppose that it was ever contemplated | 
by the insertion of that clause in the Constitution 
which the honorable gentleman from South Caro- | 
lina [Mr. Orr] refers to—*‘ that Congress shall have 
power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting, the territory or other property | 
belonging to the United States’’—I say, was it con- 
templated by this clause that our General Govern- 
ment would at an 
an arbitrary and Janded proprietor, managing its 
property for speculative papaia to the detriment 

at of its citizens? 
unless we admit this fact, the arguments of hon- 
orable gentlemen must grow weak the closer we 
I contend that the Government is 
a national trustee, holding the property in charge 
for the use and benefit of the whole, having no 
delegated power to appropriate it to the use of any 
one State exclusively, nor to an old State exclu- 
sive of a new, and the reverse. But I pass on 
from the constitutional question to consider this 


the soil in contact with the plow; thereby to de- | 
velop its strength and productive qualities. And | 
we are told this alternate-section scheme, which 
proposes to double the value of the remaining sec- 
tions, and to people them, will effect all these desir- 
able results, while we contend that, to accomplish 
such ends, the price of the land must be cheap- | 
ened rather than increased. In this conclusion ' 
we think the facts are plain, and sustain us. i 
It is not the policy of the Government to double 
the value of her lands; for, in doing so, the object : 
and aim of applying labor to her lands (without 
which they are of little value) is at once prevented 
by the lands being placed beyond the reach of the 
working man. We agree that to people the wild ' 
lands as speedily as the laws of nature and the 
necessities of society may require, is subserving 


` the true interest of Government, and carrying out 


the intention of the framers of the Constitution. 
But the question upon which we differ is, that 
to grant alternate sections of land for railroad pur- | 
poses to the new States in which the lands hap- |: 
pen to lie, exclusive of the old States that have 
ceded, or the other States that have contributed to 
acquire that same land for the Government, will 
not effect that end so generally as at first view we | 
Here we take issue. Thear- ` 
gument, that by increasing the remaining alternate ` 


and country, 
t This assertion 
l propose to sustain by the argument of honorable 
gentlemen, reversed; because you cannot con- 
struct railways through all your public lands; if 
you could, or if there were no more public lands 
unsettled than those on the lines of roads now 
projected, then the reasoning would be more plaus- 
ible. Butsuchisnotthecase. Governmentowns 


: much more than that, and requires such legislation 


as will operate as equally as possible upon its citi- 
zens, 

It is said this scheme or plan will much enhance 
the value of the surrounding country, by rapidly 


settling the lands. If honorable gentlemen expect 


results in a new State, where the population is 
sparse and not fixed, which usually flow in the 
old States, where the land titles are perfected, and 
the population dense and fixed, they are much 
mistaken. But they do not; for the honorable 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Haut] tells us— 
and it is one of their main arguments—that, in the 
new States, only the good lands on the rivers and 
roads are taken up, while there are numbers squat- 
ting about, waiting for the Indian title to become 
extinguished, before they make permanent settle- 
ment. This being so, give them alternate sections 
for their railroads, and what is the consequence? 
Is it not evident, by their own argument, that you 
have a general rush of population to get near the 
line of the railroad? And does not this very fact 
point out to us plainly the inevitable consequence, 
which is the abandonment and depopulation of the 
back country? And is it not very evident, that 


ii the price and sale of Government land in the 


region of country distant from the line of railroad, 
must decrease and diminish in proportion as: the 


' laboris extracted from it and the demand increased 


: much the case, because, as before stated, the 
. ulation is fixed, and the land titles perfected. 
time assume the character of ' 


for. it elsewhere? In an old State, this ig not so 


op- 
1 gach 
economy we conceive of but little value, towards 
keeping up the resources of the Treasury; and if 


, we count it by dollars and cents, the Government 


For, |: 


would perhaps lose as much by the diminished, as 
by the increased value of the public lands. Be- 
sides, such a system would seriously affect the 
interest of those who have made early purchases 
and settlements, as well as the interest of the Gov- 
ernment. But its tendency is, to injure and pre- ' 
judice the value of the lands belonging to individ- 
uals more than the Government; because the latter 
gets the advantage of an increase elsewhere, while 
the former is not compensated in any way. I think 


; this an important fact, and worthy of the serious 


_ the southern sea-board at 
‘now under way from New York, through the val- 


consideration of members from new States. I 
must believe the true interest of our governmental 
policy requires us to adopt some measure that will 
secure the general settlement of her public lands, 
irrespective of localities, conditions, or qualities. 
I cannot believe the alternate-section scheme will 
fully carry out this object, because too limited in 
its operations and effects. Nevertheless, I am will- 
ing to grant lands to the States, respectively, from 
policy, more than upon principle, for works of a 
great national character—such as the railroad from 
Cincinnati, through the very heart of the nation, to 
harleston; or the road 


ley of Virginia and Tennessee, to New Orleans. 
These are truly national.in their character; and, 
although being constructed rapidly by individuals 
and States, they might be encouraged by Govern- 
ment, . 
But I leave this branch of the subject to talk of 
another idea whieh is advanced before us. It is 
contended by some—whether in earnest or not I 
cannot even conjecture—that the lands belong, and 
ought to go to the States ia which they happen to 
lie. This is a simple proposition, and easily de- 
monstrated. As well might the child claim and 
demand the whole of its parent’s property, be- 
cause the parent had been kind enough to grant 
the child liberally of his patrimony, or a trustee 


sections on the line of a railroad in any new State, || the rights of the beneficiaries. The principleis an 


| Where the population is sparse and unfixed, there- |, arbitrary one, unsound, and cannot be established 


1852.] 
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common, belonging properly to the whole people, 
no matter how acquired, either by purchase, ces- 
gion, or conquest; and no acun tiak boundary lines 
could affect the validity of the claim of one single 
claimant in the whole twenty three millions. kt 
was theirs in common, as a whole; and no one 
State had the right to demand the appropriation of 
any portion of it to its own use an boneti; tothe 
detriment of the interest of the whole. For (said 
Mr. C.) suppose this system had been adopted in 
the earher days of the Republic, before the cession 
of 1780, before Virginia conveyed to the General 
Government her vast landed possessions lying in 
the great Northwest, extending from the Ohio to 
the Mississippi, and to the lakes, out of which the 
five noble States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, and Wisconsin were formed, and now bear 
a population of over four millions; suppose this 
idea had been practically carried out previous to 
that date, then this brilliant galaxy of stars in the 
Northwest, that now hangs so beautifully, shed- 
ding light upon our political hemisphere, would be 
merged in the glorious constellation of the Old 
Dominion. 

What were the conditions of the cession act of 
17802? They were, that the land, when ceded to 
the Union, should be for the common benefit of 
all the States, and not for the se te use and 
benefit of any particular State. The land con- 
veyed by Virginia in 1784 was in trust, for the 
benefit of the several States, Virginia included— 
which will be seen by the wording of the deed of 
cession executed by Virginia, which is as follows: 

«© That all the lands within the Territory so ceded to the 
United statez (and not reserved for certain uses specified) 
shall be considered as a common fund for the use and bene- 
fit of such of the United States as have become or shall be- 
come members of the confederation or federal alliance of 
the said States, Virgi ia inclusive, according to their usual 
Tespective proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
tare, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of tor that 
purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 


And now, to make large grants of land to par- 
ticular States for their own use and benefit, in 
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: moned from the plow, standing in the furrow, to be 


which they happen to lie, I contend is a violation | 


of the ordinance of 1780, and that there is no good 
faith in such a course. 

But, in the further extension of my remarks, I 
desire to bear more upon the subject under consid- 
eration, and to inquire the extent of the landed 
estate held in charge by our national trustee. The 
number of acres undisposed of on the 30th of June, 
1851, may be seen from a statement which I have 
had prepared by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, as follows: 


States and Tervitories. Acres undisposed of, 
ONID.. ccc eee ener ee cecne One neee concen 302,195.62 
Indian2..... an 1,049,620 .91 
THinois.... 8,2197628. 7: 
Missouri 685,989 . ID 
Alabama . 15,486 849.23 
Mississippi 8,849,165. 11 
Loui-iana 13,579,384 .47 
Michigan.. 20,011,143.77 
Arkansas.. 22,3 3,746.72 
Florida....-...seee06 32,863,518 .66 
Towa....... 25,66 1,550.27 
Wisconsin asees. ..02ee ees seceececeee 24,506,294.83 
California -s.e cece cece cece eens cece 120,447,840.00 
Minnesota Territory. ....0..0ceeeenee 50,975,931 .85 
Oregon Territory......ccccceceeccees 205,349,333. 00 
New Mexico Territory........ ....... 127,383,040.00 
Utah Territory.......ccccce cece eevee 113,589,013.00 - 
Northwest Territory.......-..+. eee.. 370,040,960.: 0 
Nebraska Territory. seessesssenanees 87,488 000.10 
Indian Tervitory......0--ccesceescees 119,789,440.00 


Total... ccc es ceoeccc cree spees... 1,400,632,305.48 


From this table it may readily be seen to what 
States the largest number of acres of the public 
land have been donated, and for what purposes. I 
will not go into the figures in detail. All I desire 
to show, in this connection, is the extent of the pub- 


acresunsold and unappropriated , 160,000,000 might 
be well donated to actual settlers. 

If it is the true interest of Government to peo- 
ple her wild lands—to develop the strength of her 
soil by tillage and agriculture, by combining the 
strength of man with that of the soii—then this 
plan must meet our favorable consideration. Itis 
general in its provisions; it is equal in its opera- 
tions, resulting in a sure reward to honest industry 


ture, in every age of the world, has been regarded 
the highest, as well as the most useful and inde- 


| 


and a healthy influence to Government, Agricul- | 


` whic 
, man, and has progressed, step by step, slowly |' 
: but steadily through 


`- of man’s existence, and from its original nature 


`. Cincinnatus, and on these small parcels they dwelt 
;, and cultivated them with their own hands. 
: were honored men of their time, and agriculture | 
: was their chief occupation. They were nobles | 


' ance to the great interest of a nation and a people 
lic domain, and that out of the 1,400,000,000 of | 


| 
| 


i limited quantity of our public domain wil! enable 
| us to bestow upon that unfortunate class of our 


i population who need assistance a boon which 


H 
> 


_ the farmer who is regular in his habits—* early to 


. days, when agriculture flourished among the an- 


given towards the furtherance of its extension and 
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if justice. Mr. C. said the land was an estate in I pendent occupation of man. Since the days when | needing its provisions; for the wheel of fortune 


the plowman was called from his unfinished fur- | ever turns, and with it turns the fortunes of men— 
row to head the armies of a great warlike people, || to-day in the sunshine, to-morrow in the shade. 
and to be their statesman and leader, up to our | By this scheme you take from poverty thousands 
time and day, no calling has afforded to mankind, į: whose indigent circumstances render them wholly 
in so great a degree, that object which his nature |' unable and incompetent to perform the duties of 
leads him to seek, as the cultivation of the soil—the | good citizens. They cannot extend to their chil- 
natural occupation of man, healthful and pleasant ren even the benefits of common-school education, 
in its operations, profitable in its results, and in- and thus prepare them for the ordinary duties of 
dependent in its character, calculated tonervethe life. This class of citizens are worth but little to 
arm to deeds of valor and of worth, while it oper- a State in a revenue point of view; they pay no 
ates powerfully on the faculties of the human taxes. To give them homes in the West would 
mind, and expands and gives tonetoall the nobler be to better their wretched condition, and to afford 
feelings of our nature. Ít has a tendency to calm an indirect revenue to the Government, while it 
and soothe our rough and troubled passions, and . could not depopulate or detract materially from 
to mould them into virtue instead of vice. Indeed, the old States. It was remarked, a few days ago, 
by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE,] ‘that he had not made up his 
mind how he should vote; but he hardly thought 


bed, and early to rise’"—and, like Socrates, tem- 
perate in all things, must feel the effects of a mind 
pure as the morning breeze, conscious of its own he would vote for a bill that would depopulate his 
rectitude, and full of joy. Sir, these men consti- | own State.” 
tute the heart of the Hepablieaney are its life- |: Suppose there are one million in the thirty-one 
blood. In those times when war was a principle | States that would probably avail themselves of the 
in the politics of nations—when the greatest bat- ' homestead. They would not all be drawn from 
tes were fought, and the most brilliant victories ` one State, or from all of them at once, but gradu- 
achieved—-we are told a plain farmer commanded ally, and as one would emigrate, his place would 
the troops, themselves cultivators of the soil. And soon be filled, and so on throughout; so that we 
when we read of the splendid details of the Trojan think it cannot be objected to on that ground. The 
war unreflectingly, we ‘associate with the title of emigration, scattered as it must necessarily be all 
prince all the pageantry of modern potentates”’ that over the States, would almost be imperceptible. 
were distinguished by similar titles. But in this The system must ever be one of great importance 
history tells us we are wrong; for there was proba- : to supporting the base of all trade and the suste- 
bly not a leader of all the Greeks who did not, like | nance of all government; for the wealth of a nation 
the father of Ulysses, assist in the farming opera- consists in its soil, its population, and its power 
tions with his own hands. Cincinnatus was sum- | to produce. The division of labor, the exchange 
of its products, and the health of its people, all 
denoi apan the cultivation of the soil. Labor, 
. to use the words of Adam Smith, was the first 
price—the original purchase-money that was paid 
for all things. It was not by gold or by silver 
that the wealth of all the world was purchased. 

And in proportion as the powers of the soil to 

produce are developed, in the same ratio will the 

wealth and strength of a nation increase, 

The defense of every nation in the world de- 
pends upon the powers of the soil to produce; if 
not of its own, foreign soil; and soil will not pro- 
duce without labor. Armies must have suste- 
nance—nations must have armies. 

If we take only a selfish view of the subject, 
we must favor it; because it is easily demonstrated 

. that by the plan proposed something is to be pro- 
duced out of unproductive materials—that man 
is to create means out of muscles, or money out of 
. work. 

The land is idle—worth nothing—without labor 
onit. We havea large number of landless citi- 
zens, who have but little stimulus to exertion. 
Give them each one hundred and sixty acres of 
the public domain—-a homestead—and you instil 
at once the proud feeling of owner and proprietor, 
and thereby you elevate and encourage him to 
labor and industry, and the whole nature of the 
man is changed; he looks up, instead of down, 
and feels likea man. The effects of this great 


dictator of a mighty empire, while the Samnian am- 
bassadors found Curius Dentatus cooking his own 
repast of vegetables in an earthen vessel. In those ' 


cients, to excel in the cultivation of a particular 
vegetable was considered a great honor. Then 
some of the noblest families of that age derived 
their patronymic name, we are told, from vegeta- 
bles in the cultivation of which their parents ex- 
celled, as in the example of the Fabii—Pisones 
and Lentulii. Weare told that, when they praised 
a good man, they called him an agriculturist and | 
a good husbandman, and he was thought to be | 
very greatly honored who was thus praised. How | 
different now! How changed is the occupation 
in the estimation of the progressive age! To-day 
the tiller of the soil, to be honored and called great, 
must be galvanized by wearing the title honors of 
office, or whetted on the grindstone of reform. 
The plan before us proposes to encourage this art, 
k dates far back, perhaps with the birth of : 


all the various convulsions 
' and vicissitudes of the world, meeting no retro- 
grade revolution in its course. Itis still the means 


| 

il 
, Must ever remain so. It has been encouraged in 
every age of the world. In the infant state of a 
once mighty empire, her ruler in partitioning the |; i } 
jands, assigned to no one more than he could till, | plan must be to lessen the turpitude of crime, and 
which was considered two acres. But wearetold | improve the moral as well as physical condition 
by Pliny, that after the Kings were expelled, ; of man. gi giving him this homestead, you 
seven acres were allotted to each citizen. This , place in his hands the means to support himeelf 
was the size of the farm of Curius, Regulus, and | and his family, and you give him, virtually, over 
i and above the land, one third of his crop, because 
They | that would be the rent were he still on the land of 
|| his lord. Hence, by this benevolent plan, you 
|| place the unfortunate man in possession of not 
| only a home, but you give him a surplus of one 
i third of his earnings, which before he was com- 
‘| pelled to pay for the use of the land he tilled. 
This surplus of one third of his labor he can lay 
up for a rainy day, or buy some of the luxuries of 
life, of which he has seldom or never before tasted. 

In a dollar-and-cents point of view, as well as 
every other way, the Government must derive 
great advantage. Our commerce will be augment- 
ed in a ratio proportioned to the encouragement of 
agriculture, and the duty received. thereon will be 
commensurate with the imports, which of course 
will be increased in proportion to the products 
exported. 

But there are more and far higher views that 
might be taken of the subject. Itis the duty of 
every well-regulated Government, I hold, to make 
all laws and rules that will better the moral as well 


—they were farmers! Agriculture is the base of 
all trade: commerce is king, but agriculture wears 
the crown. As the cultivation of the soil arid the : 
encouragement of agriculture are of more import- 


than any other science or art, all means legitimate, | 
and in the natural course of things, should be | 


erfection. To do this, the wild and uncultivated | 
ands should be given to actual settlers. The un- 


would forever fasten the feeling of gratitude to 
Government stronger than any other imaginable 
tie or influence could possibly do. 

It isa great measure—a plan that provides for 
all; and it need not be said that all are not now 
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The Homestead Bill—Mr. Skelton. 
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ee EE ee ee 


ae physical condition of its citizens, as the one is as 
necessary and indispensable to its permanence and 
stability as the other. And I ask if any plan more 
judicious can be conceived, that will tend more to 
elevate the man in his own mind, to better his 
moral nature, and alleviate his sufferings, than the 
one submitted by my honorable colleague, [Mr. 
Jounson,] which is now under consideration ? 

It is a plan, if adopted, which must result in the 
happiest effect upon society in America; elevating 
and bettering the conditions of thousands now de- 
graded; promoting industry; making all independ- ` 
ent, and the ballot-box once more untrammeled, 
and giving a free exercise of the elective franchise. , 
Sir, I believe if you pass this bill to encourage in- | 
dustry and pecs, it will exercise a powerful 
influenceon t 


e politics of the nation; it will stran- ‘| 
gle the spirit of consolidation; it will quench the `: 
corruptions that flow from moneyed powers, and 


restore that honesty and purity to the public mind, || $ 


which it had in the earlier days of the Republic. 
Sir, a radical change in the administration of the 
public lands is inevitable. Demonstrations from | 
every uarter of the country proclaim it. Pass 
this bill, and you eradicate the seeds of death and || 
dissolution now sown broadcast throughout our 
happy land; pass the bill, purge the ballot-box, 
and preserve our honors and our liberties. 

e are told by a distinguished Senator in the 
other Chamber [Mr. Bell, of Tennessee) that we 
ought to husband the means of the Government, 
to brush up our Navy, and to put on our armor, 
and to be prepared for war, which he says must `` 
come upon us in three years. If that conclusion, |; 
which 1s drawn from facts shadowed forth, but f 
yet in the womb. of time, be true, what better | 
means of fortification or national defense can we | 
resort to than to pass this bill, and make a million 1 
more of our people the producers of the means | 
necessary to support an army? For while you | 
effect the one, you effect another result equally i 
important: they not only produce the sustenance |: 
of life, but you make better soldiers of them. To ‘| 
estimate their true value, make a calculation of 
what these one million farmers would produce of ` 
a single article of produce in one year. Take the 
Indian corn. Say there are one million—and the 
most liberal estimate does not exceed that num- | 
ber—that would or could avail themselves of the | 

rovisions of the law, and go in possession ofthe `' 

omestead at once. Suppose each man raises , 
thirty bushels to the acre, and tends twenty acres; 
but we deduct ten bushels per acre, or two hun- , 
dred bushels, for his own use; and then take the 
sarplus of twenty bushels per acre, he will raise | 
twenty times twenty, or four hundred bushels— 
and one million, in the same ratio, would produce `; 
four hundred million bushels. Leaving the pro- 'i 
ducer for his own use two hundred bushels of || 
corn, and the balance of his entire crop of wheat, !' 
rye, oats, barley, potatoes, &c., &c., which is || 
amply sufficient for his support, and then we have | 
a surplus of corn for one year of four hundred 
millions of bushels, which, at fifty cents per | 
bushel, is equal to two hundred millions of dol- 
lars—an amount sufficient to support an army of | 
fifteen hundred thousand troops for thirty years | 
in the most extravagant manner—a period of time | 
more than twice as long as that occupied by our 
fathers in the bloody struggles of the Revolution 
achieving the liberties we now enjoy; and the 
most fruitful imagination, or the readieat dreamer, 
fails when he attempts to sketch scenes on battles | 
fields, or hardships of war like they endured. The i 
world will never witness another struggle similar 
to the American Revolution. But seeing the great 
regults to be derived from this system, what better 
forts, I ask, can Government erect on its north- 
western frontier than the homesteads? And if 
war comes, let it come; the recipients of this na- 
tional boon will be the first to mingle in the shout 
and respond to the sound of the clarion and the 
clangor of arms; and when the dread and sanguin- 
ary conflict grows doubtful, their blood will freely 
enrich the soil that gave them birth, defending 
their homes and their firesides. And, if fate should 
ever be against them, or any one of them, and he 
should fall with his “ faceto the field and his feet 
to the foe, in the heat of battle, methinks I hear 
him whisper as he expires, ‘“ I go—death is sweet 
in defense of right, and that Government that pro- 
vides for and protects my wife and my children.” 


‘l 


; better their condition in life. 


: as a physical 


But, sir, I will take another view of this great 
and benevolent plan. Over and above the forego- 
ing results, there are others of much importance 


individual consistent with the safety of his fellow- 
citizens. In the ancientnations of Europe, citizen- 
ship is swallowed up in nationality; and where 


and great value. By the passage of this bill, we || individual liberty is destroyed there can be no na- 


| do not encourage one branch of industry alone; : 
‘| but, on the contrary, every branch—the mechanic, 
: the merchant, the ship-builder—indeed, every 
© branch known to the industrial world. The wider 


agriculture is extended, the greater will be the de- - 


mand for farming implements. By this system 
_ you open a market for the labor of the honest and 
industrious mechanic, placing the means in the | 
possession of the producer or cultivator to pur- 
chase these implements. 

Let us make a calculation of the implements and 
farming tools of prime necessity that occupants of 
the homestead would use: 


Articles foreach man. No. Price. Amount 
© PIOWS.....ccceecesseeese 1,000,000, at 85 00... .5,000,000 
Spades or pick-axes.....1,000,000 1 50.... 1,500,000 
OES. ..eeeeeeee 1,000,000 50.... 500,000 |, 
Pruning-hooks.. 1,000,000 2 00.... 2,000,000 ; 
Chopping-axes. . 1,000,000 1 25.... 1,250,000 
Scythes.......... 1,000,000 3 00.... 3,000,000 
Cradles.......cseees-eee 1,000,000 4 00. 4,000,000 
Trace chains, blind bri- 
dies, and harness. ....1,000,000 5 00.... 5,000,000 
Total... neee vie 2225 22,250,000 


By this calculation we see at once a new mar- , 
ket for the labor of our industrious mechanics, ` 
_ and we see the means to 


for their products, 


fe fu 


and also the great princip 


to make it prosperous and happy. 


have one million producers, giving a surplus of | 


real value of $200,000,000 for one year, opening | 
a ready market for farming tools of prime neces- | 
sity to an amount over $20,000,000; leaving the 
producers, over and above this heavy expendi- | 
ture, one hundred and eighty millions of money | 
to buy some of the luxuries of life; a library; to | 
build churches and school-houses; to educate their | 


i 


children; to construct works of internal improve- ;| 


ment, or to do with it as they may think best to 
Taking into view all the bearings and sure re- 
sults of Mr. Jonnson’s great scheme for the alle- . 


viation of suffering humanity, its whole tendency ' j, in opposition to chartered monopolies, in oppo- 


towards increasing Government prosperity and 
Government wealth and strength, together with 
the great good to grow out of it in a moral as well 
dut 


we owe those we represent to pass the bill. 


: It shall have my vote. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. SKELTON, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 30, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of | 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. HuszaRp in the | 
chair,) on House bill No. 7, being a bill to encourage agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures, and all other branches 
of industry, by granting to every man who is at the head ef | 
a family, and a citizen of the United States, a homestead | 


` of one hundred and sixty acres of land out of the public |: 


domain, upon condition of occupancy and cultivation of 
the same,— 


Mr. SKELTON said: Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
give the reasons that will induce me to vote for 


< the bill under consideration. The question pre- 
: sented to this House is, to a considerable extent, 


anew question. It is one upon which there is a 
great difference of sentiment. Inasmuch as I in- . 
tend to vote for the bill under consideration, when 
perfected, I desire that my reasons for so doing 
shall go forth to my constituents. In the first 
place, you will allow me to say, before I enter 
upon the argument, inasmuch as the charge of 


‘ agrarianism is made against those who advocate 
, measures of this kind, that 1 disavow any senti- 


ments of agrarianism, or any disposition to dispos- 
sess the property of my man, or to give to any : 
man that property which he himself has not pro- 


f mer I believe that the true principle, the prin- 
` ciple 
: other 


opon which this Government differs from all : 
vernments that have preceded us is, that 
we allow here the utmost liberty to be given to each 


national question. 


lly developed of the | 
necessity of a division in the labor of a country | 
It is this di- ` 
vision of labor that creates the wealth and expands `! 
| the resources of a nation. Hence, as above, we `i 


point of view, I must believe it a, 


| tional liberty. On this ground I advocate the princi- 
| ple of the utmost liberty to each individual consist- 
ent with the public safety. On this basis rests the 
prosperity, the peculiar prosperity, of our country; 
and this principle, you will perceive, is disectly 
opposite to socialism or agrarianism. I have heard 
honorablegentlemen, since I have been sitting upon 
this floor, charge sentiments of this character upon 
those who favor the adoption of such a measure as 
is here proposed. [I wish to say, in the commence- 
ment, that I utterly repudiate any sentimenis like 
these. 
In discussing this question, I desire to be con- 
' sidered as taking a great national view of a great 
I wish to discard, as far as 
possible, any sectional feeling that might actuate 
| me. Asa member upon this floor, I desire to ad- 
| vocate the interests, and the whole interests, of the 
|| whole country. It is true that the State of which 
,, I havethe honor to be a representative is a small 
" State in this Confederacy, but it is equally true 
| that it is one of those small States that entertain 
large and patriotic sentiments. We do not boast 
of being the ‘‘ mother of States and statesmen,” 
but we do boast of this, that upon our soil—the 
soil of New Jersey—the sun of liberty rose in the 
American Revolution. Upon our soil—in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent—the min- 
; ions of Great Britain were hurled back by the pat- 
riots of the Revolution; upon that soil, the tide of 
adversity was turned, and the sun of liberty rose 
upon this whole continent. 
I have another reason for supporting this bill. 
i There might, perhaps, or there might not, be other 
: projects that would receive my support, but the 
i time has arrived, in my opinion, when some dis- 
' position of this public domain will have to be made. 
i| We have before us bills to distribute the public 
| lands to railroad companies, covering about thirty 
millions of acres, and to those propositions I dis- 


| sent. The reason why I shall vote for the bill now 
| before us is, that it will not only be a positive ben- 
efit to the country, but that it will prevent the car- 
rying out of other projects, which are hurtful in 
‘ themselves. The doctrine of the Democratic party 


_ sition to chartered companies and incorporations, 
and I wish to say on this occasion, that I am sur- 
prised to find so many of my Democratic friends 

; advocating the distribution of the public lands to 

‘ build up such institutions. 

It is stated that this land question is one in 

. which all the States have an equal share. This I 

. admit to be the true position. The public lands 

` are in the hands of the General Government, to be 

` disposed of for the public benefit, and for the ben- 

. efit of all the States. Now, I contend that this 

bill is one that secures this great object, the bene- 

fit of the whole Union and ofall the States—the old 
as well asthe new. It benefits the new States by 
giving them that labor which is indispensably ne- 
cessary to their prosperity, and, at the same time, it 
relieves the older States of the redundancy of labor 
which contributes to depress and paralyze the arm 
of industry in those States. It gives free scope to 
labor; it gives Jabor where it is needed; it gives to 

_the poor man, who has no land to till, a place 
where he may flee from oppression—where he 
may direct his energies and his labor to the best 
advantage, and where he may possess the results 
of that labor. It is claimed that the Western 
States desire to have these lands settled; and it is 
right they should. These lands are given for the 
habitation of man. And before proceeding fur- 
ther, you willallow me to state, in this connection, 
that fdo not propose to advance any theories of 
man’s right to the soil. What I desire to say is 
this, that the land without the cultivating hand of 
the laborer is valueless; and that, after labor has 
been devoted to the cultivation of that land, the 
labor becomes intimately blended with the land, 
and cannot be separated from it. It is on this 
ground that I base the right of the individual to 
the possession of the soil. His labor is connected 
with, and becomes a part and parcel of the soil, 
and the soil is valuable in consequence of the labor 
he has devoted to its cultivation. On this ground, 

, I contend that the individuals who possess the 
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soil of the country, have a right to it in the right 


of sion, and in the right of cultivation and 
labor. Who will pretend to say that it is not the 
interest of this Government to cultivate and settle 
our great Western wilderness? Who will ques- 
tion the expediency, or deny the propriety and 
benefit to result from it? No one, Laren: It 
is the interest of the whole country that our vast 
territory shall be settled and cultivated. 

But Í may be met here by the argument, that in 
supporting this bill, I am voting away the public 
money—giving away the property and lessening 
the revenue of the General Government, which 
ought to be devoted to paying the expenses of the 
Government. Now, I do not believe that would 
be the result. I believe, as has been correctly 
stated on this floor, that by giving away the pub- 
lic lands to actual settlers, who will cultivate 
them, the revenues of the Government will be in- 
creased instead of diminished. We have already, 
as is well known, disposed of large tracts of the 
public lands which were yielding no revenue, but 
from which we already derive a small revenue. It 
is the interest of the country to encourage the cul- 
tivation of the soil of the West, because of the 
impulse which it gives to every interest and every 
branch of industry throughout our land. I am 
situated in a State where the land is already pos- 
sessed. I reside in a State where the mechanic arts 
and manufacturing are the great interests of the 
people, and we look to the prosperity and exten- 
sion of the western settlements as affording us the 
best market for our surplus labor. 
the great West as the place where we shall find an 
outlet for the produce of our surplus labor; and in 
finding a aa i for the handiwork of our me- 
chanics and manufacturers, we are rewarded a 
hundredfold more than we should be by receiving 
a small pittance in the way of revenue for the ex- 
penses of the General Government. 

But, in addition to this, when you stimulate agri- 
culture, you not only benefit manufactures and 
the mechanic arta, but you increase the commerce 
of our country. hat is it that has produced 
this great work upon this great continent in little 
over two handed ears? What is it that has 
felled the forests a driven the savage beast from 


his lair throughout this broad extent of country? | 
at has reared your mushy cities? | 
school- 


‘What is it 


What is it that has built your churches an 


houses, and studded and dotted with human hab- | 


itations the hills and valleys throughout the wide 
expanse of our country? It is the hand of labor; 
it is the strong arm of labor that has felled the for- 
ests; that has reared your cities and splendid hab- 
itations; that has freighted your ships with the 
produce of the soil a) the products of industry— 
those ships that now traverse every ocean, whose 
sails whiten every sea, whose flag is now found 
in every harbor and on every river throughout the 
world. What has done this? Industry~-the en- 
ergy and labor of man have done it. 


Ve are now receiving from the commerce of |; 
our country, fifty millions and upwards of reve- ' 


nue. Twenty years ago the revenue derived from 
our commerce amounted to little over half that, 
although the imposts upon foreign products were 
higher. What has caused this increase of reye- 
nue? What has caused the coffers of our nation 
to be now full and overflowing? Has it been the 
proceeds of the saler of the public lands? No, 
sir; it is the stimulus which industry and ener 
havereceived throughout this vast country. This 
same cause is still operating, and it is our duty, 
as statesmen, to develop industry everywhere 
throughout our country. 


Now, sir, the great difficulty under which la- 


borers suffer in our part of the country is, that ` 


there is too much competition. The laborer goes 
begging for the leave to toil. They enter into our 
market and underbid each other, and reduce the 
remuneration of labor, until they are compelled to 
work for a pittance which is not sufficient to sus- 


tain nature in the condition in which it ought to ` 


besustained. But what will be the effect of throw- 
ing open these public lands upon this excess of 
labor in the Eastern States, and upon the men 
there who are bowed down in the dust, and who, 
by competition with each other, have reduced the 
price of their labor to the lowest possible point? 

Tonorable gentlemen tell us that these lands are 
already in the market ata low rate, and thata man 


We look to` 
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'i can obtain a farm in the West by paying a dollar 
' and a quarter an acre for it. I know something 
about the interests of the laboring man. 


toiled long and hard in the mechanic’s workshop. | 


I know his wants. I know the evils under which 


5 


I have |; 


he labors, and the incubus which weighs him down. «: 


It is competition and the reduction of his pay to 
the lowest point. I say, that by throwing open 
these public lands, you not only fertilize and im- 
pore the West, but you relieve us of the Eastern 
tates of an evil that is pressing us into the earth. 
I ask you how a man getting fifty cents a day 
can support a wife and six children and pay a 
heavy rent? And yet that is the pay that many 
of the laboring men get in my part of the country. 
I appeal to any honorable gentleman here if it is 
possible for such a man ever to acquire sufficient 
to purchase a farm in the West, and take his 
family out there? He cannot do it. It is utterly 
impossible. 
` hat, then, is the remedy? The great problem 


of this age, and it has been the great problem of |. 


every age, is, how can labor be best rewarded? 
The reduction of the compensation for labor has 
been the ruin ofmany nations. When men are com- 
pelled to work sixteen or seventeen hours per day 
for a mere pittance, how is it to be expected that an 

attention should be paid to the culture of the mind? 
It is true that in the East we have done something 
to provide for this class of our citizens. It is true 
that we have recently levied a direct tax upon all 


the property holders in the State, for the purpose | 


of supporting schools, and ponding the means of 
education to every child, whether poor or rich. I 
recollect hearing it said by some one, that in pass- 
ing through one of the Eastern States, and seein 


the barren and stony hills of Massachusetts, said, — 


“ What do you raise here?” The Yankee, with 
that acuteness which is peculiar to the well-edu- 
cated and well-trained citizens of that State, re- 
pin, ss We raise men, sir.” Sir, we raise men in 
New Jersey; and we have a few of them to spare 
occasionally to people the great West. And now, 
is it not best that we should throw open this great 
West to our citizens, and place the means in their 
power to educate their children, rather than to 
force them into our crowded cities? Is it not best 
that our farmers’ sons and mechanics’ sons, who 
cannot again divide their fathers’ farms, because 
: they are already perhaps too much divided, should 
be enabled to provide themselves homes in the 
ee West, rather than that they should be 


riven into the closely-confined and illy-venti- ; 
lated work-shops of our cities, there to remain | 


until their energies are broken down, until they 
become debilitated and prostrated by want of 
exercise and wholesome air and sunshine? 
if this is a question concerning man, it is a ques- 
tion which involves not only the increase of the 


I say, , 


wealth and happiness of the nation, but it also in- | 


volves the morals of the rising generation; and 
upon this ground it is a noble question. Talk 
about dollars and cents! Let us take care of the 
laboring man; let us take care of the energy of 
our country. What do you see in our crowded 
cities, where these young men are compelled to 
go, for want of any other place? You find upon 
one hand luxury, idleness, vice, and licentious- 
ness, destroying their energies and their morals; 
while, upon the other hand, you see another class, 
toiling and drudging, and wearing out their lives 
and their very existence for the support of these 
very men. Now, shall we build up our large 
cities—sink-holes of licentiousness—or shall we 
enable our citizens to become worthy, intelligent 
freemen, qualified to defend our country from for- 
| eign invasion? No statesman can hesitate for a 


pursue. Talk about hoarding up dollars and cents, 
at the expense of human sacrifice! Why, I saw 


moment, in a case like this, which course he will | : : 1 
i gence, if I could not elevate him to the same posi- 


a statement not long since, that twenty thousand : 


i females in the cit 
their living by their needles—toiling on, day after 


da 
dollar perday. Whyisthis? Is there not some- 
thing wrong in our social condition? 
A Memser. Why not give the lan 
Mr. SKELTON. The gentleman says, why 
not give the land to them? I tell that 
that had we given the land to their 
', grandfathers, they would not have been found 
‘| there. 


of New York were earning :: 


Ho. or Reps. 


But, sir, I will draw you a picture. A young man 
comes to acity to learn a trade; he is compelled 
to do it, because his father has nota farm sufficient 
toemploy all his sons. He learns his trade, and, 
for a while, receives comparatively good wages; 
after a while, like all virtuous young men, he mar- 
ries a wife; now, in what condition is he to sup- 
port a family of half a dozen children? In the 
course of time he finds his constitution giving way 
under excessive toil; and, being confined in an un- 
wholesome atmosphere, shut out from the sun- 
shine of heaven, he finds his life giving way. I 
have seen these men myself, I have attended by 
their bedsides when they were stretched upon the 
bed of death. In my professional avocation in 
the city of Philadelphia, I have attended many 
such cases where the person was physically and 
intellectually prostrated by extreme application 
and want of air and sunshine. I have seen them 


; prostrated on the bed of death, surrounded by half 


a dozen children and a helpless wife. 
I recollect some time since visiting one of these 


‘cases. He hada package of medicine by his side. 


I said to him, “ Do not touch it. Whatyou want 
is air and sunshine. This will restore you.” ‘ But, 


: sir,” said he, *‘ my family must be fed and clothed. 
` I cannot work out of doors, because my health is 


so much impaired. I can work at my light avo- 
cation-~that of making shoes.” ‘ But,” said I, 
“if you continue to do so, you will go down a 
martyr to thegrave.”’ Said he, “I have no other 
remedy.” 

Now, sir, we talk about human sacrifices; we talk 
of an unfeeling mother throwing her child into the 
Ganges. Now, which is worst, to take a child 
as soon as it is born, and throw itinto a river, and 
thus put an end to its misery at once, or for a se- 
ries of years to make it a human sacrifice on the 
altar of mammon ? 

I say, sir, that we have in this country hu- 
man sacrifices, offered annually by thousands upon: 
the altar of mammon. Let the Christian blush 
when he hears of it from the Halls of the nation, 
that America is a nation where human sacrifices 
are offered to the god of mammon. I call upon 


; every honorable member here to-day, representing 


as they do interests from all parts of our country, 
to come up and make some remedy for these sail, 
I call upon them to assist and say, that in this 
Christian land of liberty, this home of the free and 
land of the brave, we will no longer 6acrifice the 
laboring thousands of our countrymen for the pur- 

se of sustaining a false principle in society. 

et the masses of our land, who produce all that 


' is worth possessing, and who produce everything, . 


‘to say, nay, 
i 


ʻi earth ? 


' wish to pull down elevated men. 


become degraded, grind them down to poverty, 
and reduce them to ignorance, and what becomes 
of our boasted Republic? No man will pretend 
even suppose, that we could main- 
tain a republic. Could we support the prose 
of our country anyhow? Is it possible that a 
nation can exist for any series of ages, where labor 
is degraded, and the laborer trodden down to the 
It is impossible. Our great’ prosperit 
consists in elevating labor to the highest standard, 
But, sir, I am not one of those levelers that 
I do not env 
men the honor of distinction, when they merit 
that honor. I would bestow as much honor as 


_ any man upon the old and venerated sires of the 


: country. 
: who has accumulated property by his energy 
| indust: w 


Revolution, or upon the old and venerated states- 
men who have labored for the interests of our 
I honor and respect them; and the mn 
an 

, I honor and respect him, too. ould 


not pull one farthing from his pocket; but this I 


_ would do: I would do all that laid in my power to 
' elevate the laborer to the same standard of intelli- 


tion in wealth. Nor do T believe, sir, that it is 
desirable to do so. In my opinion, it is not de- 
sirable that the great mass of our citizens should 


:| become wealthy; for when men become wealthy, 


and not receiving more than a quarter of a | 


| reign in our land, then the sun of liberty would 
d to them? |: 


i 


they become licentious; when licentious, indolent; 
and when indolent, vicious. When these vices 


cease to shine. Hence, I would like the laboring 
man elevated. I would like to see him receive a 


entleman, |; just compensation for his labor, and placed in a 
Phen and || position where he could maintain his ered in 
eed, 


all their wants, and 


respectability—suppl 
tt fis children, as they rise up 


clothe, and educate 
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ti 
around him. Wehave but a few days to live here, l! 
and we must shortly pass off this stage of action, | 
and leave our children behind us. Sir, it is to- 
them we must trust for the prosperity of our repub- - 
lican institutions; it is to them we must trust for 
the success of this great experiment of national lib- , 
erty which we are now practising in thiscountry. 

I will make a few remarks in answer to the hon- 
orable gentleman who has spoken upon the oppo- 
aite side of this question, [Mr. Fruer.) That 
gentleman tells us that he protests against this 
scheme as illegal in the first place, and in the next 
unjust. How, sir, is it illegal? ‘The public lands 
are placed in the hands of the representatives of 
this country, to be disposed of to the best advan- 
tage of the citizens of the nation. So far, then, for 
the illegality of this scheme. Then, for the injus- 
tice: How are these lands situated, and who are 
the owners of them? [ contend, sir, that the 
people of this country own those lands—those 
vacant lands. The people, the whole people, 
hold those lands, and every man has an inherent 
right, as an American citizen, to those lands. | 
And how much of those lands have we got, sir? 
Why, there is enough there to supply, three 
times over, every citizen of the United States, after 
you have given all you propose to give; hence, | 
the individual who takes possession of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, does not get his full share of 
the public lands of the country. Is there any 
injustice in that? Look around you for a pro- 

er example. A father here has sons, and he 
‘feaves them a farm for their inheritance. It is 
theirs, and they have a right to do with it as they 
think fit. It may suit those sons to divide that , 
land, or to sell it, and divide the proceeds. In 
either case there is no injustice perpetrated. The 
one man only gets his share ofhis father’s land in 
land, and does not wrong his brother who gets it 


in kind. He hasa right to do with itas he thinks | 


fit, for it is hia possession. Thus it is with the ' 
great lands of this continent. They belong to all : 
the people; and we have to say to the owners of 
these lands, who are entitled to them by law and 
justice, “Go forth and settle upon that land, and 
relieve the redundant population of our Eastern 
States; relieve our confined cities; return the food 
to us you raise on our lands, and we will send 
you the products of our manufactures.” Hence, 
there is no injustice in this proposition; there is 
no agrarianism about it. It is just and legal ac- . 
cording to the established nsages of society. 

The gentleman from Maine says that men must | 
rely upon their own resources; let them take their ` 
money and go there and cultivate the lands. Now, - 
I would like to ask the gentleman if the man who 
goes into the Western wilderness, that wild, un- 
cultivated forest, where there is no habitation, no 
cultivation, no fences, and faces not only the sav- 


ages, and the savage beasts, but the inclement ; 
seasons and storms, and takes his axe upon his | 
shoulder, and fells the forests trees, and digs the | try, we have no wealth; without intelligence, we | 
ground to plant his corn-field, and prevere his |; do not direct aright our energies; and without vir- 


potatoe-patch, whether he does not re 

own energies? Yes, sir, that isa noble reliance; 
itis what I want. I want to give every man a 
chance to rely upon his own energies. But cana 


upon his 


man, in a crowded State, where he is compelled | mercial purposes. Now, look at this proposition. | 
to beg leave to toil, depend upon his own ener- |' 
No, sir, there is no field of labor for him. |: 
I have, myself, gone | 
s around the streets of Philadel- ` 


ies? 

here is no employment. 
for three mnik 
phia, when not a dollar’s worth of work could be 
obtained. Is that a place for a man to depend ' 
upon his own resources? Place him where he can ; 
get no labor, no land to cultivate, shut him off : 
from the public domain, and then insult him by | 
telling him, ‘*Sir, depend upon your own re- 
sources.” What sort of resources are these? The | 


only resource is beggary, theft, or starvation. i: 


ut we propose to accept ee he ane of the ! 
gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Fuuier,] and we |! 
propose to givea laboring man a chance to depend |: 
upon his own resources. Place him upon the soil |. 
where he can raise his own bread, his own cattle, |: 
his own poultry, and dig his own potatoes, and || 
feed his family, and then you will find the man |: 
relieving himself by the energy of his own re- 
sources; and not only so, but you will find him 
producing a general good, by adding to the prod- 
ucts of the earth, and supplying, to those who |. 


want them, the necessaries of life. 


The Homestead Bill—Mr. Skelton, 


Ho. or Reps. 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. FuLLER] anya | 
he is in favor of disposing of these lands for the |: 
benefit of all the people; and the only difference |: 
between the honorable gentleman and myself upon |, 
this subject is, that I believe that this project of ' 
settling the Western country is one which is cal- 
culated more eminently to benefit the whole coun- 
try than keeping them as idle and uncultivated 
lands. And I would like to know how many gen- 
tlemen there are upon this floor who believe that 
the great interests of the whole community of this 
continent can be promoted by keeping these lands 
in an uncultivated and wild state. Who receives 
the benefit? Why, sir, we have, from a compu- 
tation made upon this floor a few days ago by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Dawson,] a 
statement that it will require, at the present rate 
of increase, and present progress of our country, 
over nine hundred years to settle those vacant 
lands. Now, sir, value those lands at $1 25 per 
acre, and suppose that you keep them nine hun-` 
dred years before you sell them, what will the in- 
terest amount to, and what will be the loss to the 
country, by the loss of energy not only, but by 
the loss of the products of the soil ? hat will 
be the loss to the laborer, who is compelled to de- 
vote his labor to unprofitable pursuits? If there 
is any project that is calculated to benefit the 
whole country, I believe this to be the one. And 
it is upon this ground that I vote for it. As I 
stated, I would not vote for it, if 1 believed it to 
bea mere sectional question; and 1 can say to 
coore from the East and the West, from the 

orth and the South, that I know no sectional, 
geographical distinctions in this common country 
of ours. We meet here as the representatives of 
a great nation, and the advocates of the common 
and great interests of this whole country. That 
is the feeling which animates me; and I hope that , 
every gentleman advocating a question of public ' 
policy will be guided by the same sentiment, and 
will look to the interest of the whole people of | 
this nation. 

But the gentleman from Maine [Mr. FuLLER] 
says we might as well dispose of the Smithsonian 
fund in this way. Is it possible that the gentle- | 
man cannot see any distinction between that noble 
bequest of the honorable Smithson, for a specific 
purpose, and the trust in the public lands? That, 
sir, is given to us for a specific object; and I hope 
that as long as this country endures, that specific 
object will be carried out in the very letter and 


_ Spirit of the institution. It is to diffuse intelli- 


gence and to increase knowledge among mankind. 
Any measure which is calculated to promote intel- 
ligence, diffuse knowledge, establish virtue, in- 
crease industry, has m 
where; for I ardently desire to see this not only : 
an industrious, a prosperous, and intelligent, but 

a virtuous nation; for upon this point depends the ' 
maintenance of our institutions. 


tue, all is worthless. 

The gentleman from Maine (Mr. Foiver] 
further states, that we prefer to see the proceeds 
of these lands devoted to the premotion of com- 


We vote the proceeds of these lands to the encour- 
agement of commerce. Now, what is commerce? | 
It is merely an interchange of commodities be- | 


. pressed laborers of t 


penitent upon his neighbor in the West. 


warmest support every- |; 


Without indus- |: 


tween one nation and another; and if we have no 
industry—and I place industry, agricultural, me- | 
chanical, and the manufacturing arts before com- || 
merce, because commerce is based upon them, and 
is stimulated and kept in existence by them—l 
say, if we have no industry, what will be our com- 
merce? But look at the patronage commerce has 
received. What are we doing for commerce? We 
are spending for our Navy some $7,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 annually. Is not this sufficient for the \ 
support of commerce? How much do you spend |. 
for the promotion of agricultural pursuits? Not |: 
one cent. And yet honorable gentlemen come |: 
here to say they want not only the revenues de- 
rived from the duties on imported goods devoted © 
to the promotion of commerce, but they want the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands devoted 
to the same object. I would like the honorable 
gentleman to say, in the name of common sense, į 
whether commerce is not sufficiently patronized. | 
Let us turn ourattention to the true wants of |; 


civilized life, and commerce will take care of itself. 
If we have commodities to exchange with foreign 
nations for their productions, we will readily find 
avenues by which to conduct those exchanges. If 
we have not these commodities to exchange, com- 
merce fails of course, and we cannot sustain it. 
Hence the most effectual way to sustain com- 
merce, is to sustain and patronize agriculture, 
manufactures, and the mechanic arts. This is 
the true system upon which commerce is to be 
based, and made a source from whence we derive 
our revenue. 

The honorable gentleman observed that these 
lands are the balance-wheel that regulates the labor 
of our country. Here Iam happy to agree with 
thegentleman. Only for this, he says—and he has 
no doubt an intimate knowledge of the Eastern 
States—the laborer there would be trodden down 
and oppressed. That is the place to which men 
fly from oppression, It is the balance-wheel that 

reserves our country from degradation and vice. 
vow, l agree with the gentleman upon this 
round, only with this difference, that his method, 
believe, of teralatior the balance-wheel is a bad 
one. If that is the place where the poor and op- 
he older States are to flee from 

heavy burdens, is it right to say ‘“‘ Get yourself a 
home?’’—for in selling the public lands you effectu- 
ally exclude him, as it must be known to every 
gentleman who is acquainted with the condition 
of the poor and laboring classes of the Eastern 
cities. When they can get the means to go there 
and purchase a farm, they need also means for 


_ their subsistence there for a year or two besides. 


It is an expensive business traveling to the West, 
and a man has to wait for some time before he 
realizes a return for his expenditures. He must 
wait for his crop to grow, and if he pays to the 
Government his last farthing, what is to become 
of his family? He has to starve or become de- 
] do not 
elieve that he would be allowed to starve; be- 
cause I know enough of the Western character, 
that they would not allow peogje to starve when 
they could help it. No!—it is in our large Eastern 
cities where men and women starve. It is not in 
the West, There is there an abundance and gener- 
osity among those settlers, who have contended 
against the elements in that inhospitable climate. 
There is, I say, sufficient generosity in the West 
to prevent men and women from starving. But 
it places him in a state of dependency. 
ow, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, if this is 
the balance-wheel which regulates the liberty of 
our country—if this is the asylum to which the 


' oppressed are to flee for refuge—if this is the place 


where the intelligent, the industrious, and worthy 
may go to get themselves homes, I would like to 


. know why every man, a citizen of this country, 


should not have a plat of ground which he may 
call his home? I would like, I repeat, to see every 
man possessed of thus much. Let each man have 
a plat of ground to live upon, and a house to dwell 
in. Then you will have built up there a popula- 
tion of intelligent and independent freemen, who 
will defend our country in the day of need and the 
hour of danger. We have given our public do- 
main to our soldiers who have nobly breasted our 
enemy ‘on the battle-field, which meets my hearty 
concurrence. There is not a word of fault to be 
found with that bounty of the Government. Ifa 
man stands nobly in the defense of our country 
against a foreign foe, he deserves a reward. But 
who has built up the prosperity of this country ? 


' We have another class of soldiers—the laborers. 


They compose a hardy population that would 
more effectually repel the Indian than any hireling 
soldiery. If a man goes to the Western frontier 
of our country, fells the forest, makes the wilder- 


. ness blossom like a rose, and by his courage and 


address repels the savages without charging the 
Government one cent—I say if this man accom- 
lishes this much, is not he equally entitled to the 
and of our country as the soldier who only for 
three or four months stands up and faces the com- 
mon foe? Of all thesoldiers that ever have shoul- 
dered the musket or rifle, give me the Western 
frontiersman with his sharp-cracking rifle. He is 
the most effective defender of his country’s liberty. 
Who fought the battles of the Revolution? Who 
were feared most by our powerful British foe? 
Why, sir, it was our frontier settlers—Colonel 
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Morgan, with his Virginia sharp riflemen. They 
were the men dreaded. Who were feared in the 
warof 1512? The menof the West—of our fron- ; 
tier settlements. Why? Whenever they took 
their aim the enemy fell. T repeat that our best, 
bravest, and most useful soldiers—our most useful 
citizens, are the pioneers of the West, who extend 
civilization from the rising to the setting sun. Let 
us now express our approbation and sympathy 
for these men, and say to them: ‘Go on as you 
have commenced—you have commenced at the 
Atlantic, spread civilization to the Pacific, cultivate 
the prairies, clear the forests, erect churches and 
school-houses, and hunt from his lair the savage 
beast, and continue in the good work until smiling 
pen 4 shall bless the land from the Atlantic to the 
cific. 


AMERICAN PROGRESS, 
SPEECH OF HON. E. C. MARSHALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In rue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Varch 11, 1852, 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, on the bill fo encourage agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and other branches of industry, by granting home- 

. steads to actual setiiers upon the public domain—and in 
regard to the Presidency, American progress, and in de- 
tense of Judge DoveLas— 

Mr. MARSHALL said: 

Mr. Cuarman: It is not my purpose to-day to 
discuss the special order in committee, although 
that is a measure in which I take much interest, and 
which I believe is of great importance to the coun- 

But, sir, there has been delivered upon the 
floor of this House, by a distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky, (Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, ] and a mem- 
ber of the Democratic party, a speech containing 
sentiments wholly at variance with those I enter- 
tain. From the conclusions to which the honor- 
able tleman has come, I am forced to dissent, 
and the insinuations as to matters of fact (for the 
gentleman says ke makes no charges or accusa- 
tions) have been already demonstrated to be un- 
founded and false. There are many circumstances 
which compel me to make some response to this 
speech, though there is no member of this House 
more unwilling unnecessarily to occupy the time 
of the House or the committee than Tear, No 
member of this House can more sincerely regret 
that the debate has taken this course, or that it has 
arisen at all; no one deprecates more the conse- 
quences which may, and probably will, flow from 
it to the party, than myself. Yet theattack made 
upon the individual who is, I believe, the favorite 
of the people, and who I know is the nominee of 
my constitpents for the Presidency,and the attack 
upon those principles which I regard as the life- 
blood of American Democracy, and to which my 
constituency owes its existence, calls imperatively ` 
for some reply. 

I believe that discussion of this character should | 
not be introduced upon this floor, so long as there |! 
is a single great measure of public policy not com- |i 
pleted,—so long as there is a single bill which 
ought to pass not acted upon, so long as there is 


&e. 


a single private claim against the Governiment not |” 


adjudicated. I think all discussions of this sort ` 
are wrong under existing circumstances; but I do 
not propose that those who do the wrong shall 
enjoy all the advantage, and I would rather con- ` 
sume one hour of the time of the committee, than 
permita speech containing such political doctrines, : 
or such personal insinuations as that of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Brecxinriveer,} to 
o forth to the country, even with the negative 
indorsement of my silence. I regret this debate, 
because of its probable effect on the Democratic 
party, and of certain waste of the public time. It 
was prophesied once (and really that prophecy 
seems approaching fulfillment) by one of the most | 
learned, acute, and thoughtful of all foreign com- | 
mentators upon our country and its Constitution, ' 
that the very thing which is now happening would : 
happen—that the Congress of the United States 
would cease to discharge its constitutional func- ` 
tions as the legislative power of the nation, and 
would become, (what it has not yet become, but 
what I fear it is approaching,) a mere factious, dis- 
cordant, ill-balanced, inefficient caucus of presi- | 
dential electors. But while I deprecate such a j, 


| universal, 8 


` that people to be towards him, from a personal 


‘self. I express m 
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result, and deplore even the small share l have in |: 
bringing it about, I must insist that all the respon- 

sibility rests with those who have induced the ne- | 
cessity for further argument. | 


The State of California, which I have the honor 
to represent, in part,upon this floor, is the greatest 
result of Democratic principles and the perfect 
illustration of Democratic progress. That State 
owes its very existence to the doctrines at which 
the gentleman from Kentucky permits himself to 
sneer, a doctrine upon which he turns all his sar- 
casi, but to which he addresses no argument, and 
against which he has adduced not one clear and 
manly reason. He did not venture to state the 
question in any fair or intelligible propositions, 
nor did he dare to meet the conclusions logically 
resulting from such a statement. I should not, | 
then, represent my people if 1 were to permit the 
very principles to whith hey owe theìr political 
existence to be made the subject-matter for ridi- 
cule and scoffing in speeches in the House without 
reply. But, further than that, there has come up 
from the people of California one unanimous, 
ntaneous expression of opinion in 
favor of Judge Doverasas the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, and I should not represent | 
my ple if l were to allow an attack—for the 
whole speech was an attack—a most subtle, covert, 
and formidable attack, in its spirit and tendency 
throughout—upon Judge DovcLas, and the prin- 
ciple upon which his popularity rests, to pass 
unanswered. 1 am, for these reasons, forced to 
respond, at least, so far asa clear and distinct ex- 
pression of my own views and opinions are con- 
cerned. 

The nomination of Judge Dovetas by the State 
of California is an event of the highest import, of 
the greatest significance, and requires from the 
Democratic party in Congress, and in the nation, 
a graver consideration, and higher respect, than 
any other mere State nomination could possibly 
receive. Look at the population of that country. 
There is not a State in the Union, not a city, vil- | 
lage, or neighborhood, which is not represented 
there; a nomination, therefore, from such a State 
is the highest evidence and best criterion of na- 
tional popularity. No nomination from any other 
State carries with it the same authority, for upon 
every other State local interests, State pride, and 
the thousand indirect influences which contro] hu- 
man action, are brought to bear. California isa 
great national convention, composed of the best 
material, men proven by the test of emigration to 
be the best, upon whom no sinister or selfish mo- 
tive could possibly operate—it is a great unpacked, | 
uninfluenced, disinterested national convention. 


: There was no bargaining for the position of Sec- | 


retary of State, then, for California knows that 
except the offices within her own limits, she has 
no hope of Executive patronage. Being, then, the 
fullest and fairest national convention, and the 
best exponent of national sentiment, I claim for 
her expression of opinion in favor of Judge Dove- 
LaAs—unanimous as it is, so far as it has been ex- 
pressed, and enthusiastic as I know the feelings of 


acquaintance with almost every Democrat in the 
State—l say claim for it before this House and 
the country, a high authority, infinitely transcend- | 
ing any similar expression of opinion in any other 
State. : 

Sir, I shall not lose any portion of my time in | 
reading extracts from the speech of the gentleman | 
from Kentucky, but I shall content myself with a 
short and simple statement of its general effect, ` 
and the purpose it was intended to carry out. And 
here I desire tosay, and to be well understood when `: 
I say, that I intend on this floor, as everywhere . 
else, to say exactly what I think, and exactly . 
what I mean, and I hope it will be no anomaly in | 
a politician’s life, or in a political speech. 1 in- 
tend to tell what I believe to be the truth—the 
result of my own observation and experience, and 
the conclusion of my own reasonings. For what 
I am saying now nobody is responsible but my- 
own opinions. I speak for 
no section of the Democratic party. But I speak 
merely what I believe, and upon my own respon- 
aibility, to my constituents. Nobody has any 
connection with or control over me, and I do not |! 
intend anybody shall get -into any scrapeon ac- | 
count of imprudences | may be about to commit. 


_ eral Butler ! 


i of what I have said, and is 


‘its facts. 


. edited paper. 


‘and standard men of the Democratic party. 
was a doctrinal article—eminently so—which 
‘attacked the principles of those who have been de- 
. nominated, and correctly so, ‘‘ old fogies.” Yes, 
: sir; and there are lots of ‘‘old fozies’’—candidates 


I say this in advance that I may not injure agood 
cause by injudicious advocacy. 
The speech of the gentleman from Kentucky 


i commenced with a thin and transparent affectation 


of a defense of General Butler! A defense of Gen- 
If the gentleman had forborne to 
attack others of his own party by implication and 
inuendo, and had not gone on to rail at and ridi- 
cule opinions held by nearly all the intelligent men 
of the party and the nation, if he had not proceed- 
ed to lay down a platform upon which not one 


fourth of the party could take position, I would 


have had nothing to say; if, when he had pro- 
nounced a panegyric upon Genera! Butler which 
ranked him with heroes and demi-gods, he had 
gone no further—if when he had painted with a 
most accomplished and masterly hand a portrait 


‘which all would admire as beautiful, but which 


no one could recognize—if the subject had been 
suffered to rest with this eulogy, and the gentle- 
man would have been content to free his friend 
from all imputations, and leave him raised above 
all anxiety and almost all human interest or pas- 
sion, and not proceeded to degrade others, I should 
have had nothing to say. But he did not stop. 
His graceful and artistic declamation upon the 
Democracy and general character and services of 
that distinguished citizen forms a very small part 
of his speech, and is well-nigh forgotten in the 
more striking effects of those offensive portions 
which give its true intent and genuine spirits. 
The gentleman takes up two articles which have 
appeared in the Democratic Review, one of which’ 
contains only an abstract discussion on general 
principles, which he construes into an attack on all 
the tried and standard men of the party; the other 
being in fact an assertion of the same principles 


‘ contained in the first, and an application of those 


principles to General Butler, demonstrating the 
unfitness of his nomination to be made by the con- 
vention. He proceeds to comment upon these 
articles, but does not controvert or even state fair- 
ly and intelligibly a single principle they contain, 
or deny, as sound political doctrine, any notion 
which is contained in the Review. The facta 
charged he pronounces false, but does not even 
attempt to prove them so, and contents himself 
with denouncing the editor of the Review and the 
whole character of the publication, without meas- 
ure or moderation, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. [If the gentleman will 
allow me for a moment. My friend from Cali- 
fornia savs, that not one fact charged directly, or 
by implication, against General Butler, or any 
other candidate in the Review, did I deny. I did 
not, sir, except in general terms. My time did 
not suffice to go into detail. I pronounced the 
statements in the February number untrue. Ire- 
peat now thegeneral statement, and I substitute it 
for a particular denial of every charge. 

Mr. MARSHALL. That is but a confirmation 

recisely what I stated 

the gentleman’s position to fe. He did not meet 
the reasoning of the Review, and did not disprove 
It is a periodical in which I feel no spe- 

cial interest, except so far as it is a bold and ably 
But in connection with his denun- 
ciation of the article, and the editor, he most 
adroitly, and with the skill of a special pleader, 
insinuates that Judge Doueias, in whose interest 


i: he assumes the Review to be, is responsible for its 


course. These insinuations—for the gentleman 
denies having made na charge—have been met 
and refuted by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Ricuarpson;| but whether the effect has been 


. done away or not, is another question which re- 


mains yet to be decided. The gentleman’s motive 
in making that speech is as clear as day-light. 
Everybody can see for what purpose it was made. 
Every one can tell precisely the course of consult- 


' ation and agreement which that speech carried out. 


The article to which it pretends to be an answer, 
attacked the principles of all those candidates 
whom the gentleman had characterized as the tried 
It 


for the Presidency—in the Democratic party. And 
I am obliged to admit, what I wish to Heaven I 
could deny, that these ‘‘old fogies’’ have friends— 
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active, energetic friends—drawn to their support 

by State pride, the patronage of the Presidency, 

and other influences, and although not particularly 

strong, individually, yet collectively, they appear 
a 


formidable. Yet, sir, all these influences are not : 
sufficiently national to give any one a proper 
prestige for the presidential office. The Demo- 


cratic candidate for that office must personify the 
idea of national progress. Yet the gentleman from 
Kentucky, who, from his instincts and age, ought 
to be a friend of progress, and sympathise with 


the great national feeling, and whose enthusiasm ` 


would be becoming in this connection, is selected 


to make this attack, and to carry out the ‘old ; 


? notions. 


fogy fp ri 
r. BRECKINRIDGE. Thegentleman is mis- , 


taken in voint of fact. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Everybody can see how 
this thing occurred. These * old fogies” are as 
much at war with one another as they are with 
Judge Douglas. They considered the attack 


upon their principles in the Review as fatal to the | 
’ and the claims of |} dangerous experiment. 


whole system of “¢ old fogyism’ 
all of its representatives; and I must be permitted to 
hope that their apprehensions are founded on good 
reason. The friends of these candidates saw at 
once that this attack might be made a bond of union 
among them, and seeing that Judge Douglas was 
the second choice of everybody, and the first choice 
of very many, determined, by a combination, to 
defeat the most powerful of all the candidates, and 
.to distract and destroy the whole Democratic 
party; and in the execution of this design, they 
steal the legitimate thunder of young America for 
the purpose of breaking down and crushing the 
hopes of young America. That task could have 
been more fitly assigned to other hands. 
a gentleman in this House, and high up in this 
ouse, a friend of General Butler, an old friend 
and messmate of General Butler, and an older 
man, though not an older fogy, than the young 
gentleman from Kentucky. Tanghi] hat 
a tribute it is, then, to young America that when 
there had to be something done, bold, dashing, 


adroit, and adventurous, and an assault made, in- || 


tended to be mortal, that the *¢ old fogies”’ take the 
back-ground and intrust this attack to a younger 
gentleman’s hands. None of them will put them- 
selves in view, but put young America forward to 
. make theattack. [say itis a high tribute to young 
blood and young energy when an old and rotten 
cause leans upon it for support. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I do not wish to in- 


terrupt the gentleman’s strain of eloquence, but I | 


desire simply to say that the gentleman is mistaken 
when hesupposes that my remarks were the result 
of any arrangement and consultation with the 
friends of anybody. I say further that I have not 
been put forward in this House by anybody, and 
if I know myself | am not a man to be thrust 
forward by an 
the breach, and themselves remain in the back- 
round. ; 

Mr. MARSHALL. Ido not know but it may 
be in accordance with his inclination and his in- 
terest to take this particular position, because if 
General Butler should by any accident be elected 
President—and I allude now to motives which 


operate more or less upon all politicians, except | 


those who come from California, [laughter,] be- 
cause they cannot get anything, and they know 
that they have no chance, and do not look to pat- 
ronage—I say there is nothing more natural than, 
if General Butler should be President, there being 


the office, the very respectable and dignified office, . 


of Attorney General of the United States—and 
that office runs in the family of the young and 
distinguished representative from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Baccateniode,| his grandfather having filled it— 
I say there is nothing more natural than that such 
appointment should be made; and when you 
couple with that, the further consideration that the 
gentleman is the first Democrat that has ever come 
from his district to Congress, and that the tenure 
of his office is said not to be a life tenure, it is not 
unnatural that he should assume thistask. [Laugh- 
ter.) I have observed with some attention the 
political life of the honorable young gentleman, 
and I have examined it with the more care since 
he has assumed his present position in this presi- 
dential contest, and I am sorry that so young a 


There is | 


who might wish to put me in | 


l tions and embarrassments so manifest. I would 
i rather, upon my honor, undertake to defend the 
'| inconsistencies of General Cass, or Mr. Buchanan, 
; than those of that young gentleman. 

Mr. PENN, (interrupting.) Will the gentle- 
an allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Notatthistime. I know 


i 


jm 


| 
| priate place to put it in directly. There was an 
i exhibition in his native State of one of the most 
‘remarkable outbreaks, they tell me, of this prin- 
ciple of progress which the gentleman now op- 


poses and ridicules: one of the most complete and 


what the question is, and will give you an appro- | 


:: ifornia refers, took 


radical reforms, the widest departure from estab- ` 
:, lished law and time-honored usage, that has ever . 
been attempted in the United States—a change in ' 
: the constitution, which the ‘‘old fogies”’ and con- | 


servatives of all parties predicted would overturn . 


the constitution of society and reduce it to univer- | 


'; sal anarchy, so far as the State government iscon- ` 
i| cerned—a movement which, I am free to confess, 


among the loudest advocates of it, among the 
most earnest defenders of its greatest extrava- 
ances, was the gentleman himself. 

' Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Will the gentleman 
| allow me to interrupt him fora moment? I have 
‘been and am in favor of Democratic progress, as 

accomplished by changes introduced into the State 

constitutions and also in the General Government, 
ii within the limits and according to the spirit of the 
compact. I was in favor of the new constitution 
' of Kentucky, which popularizes the institutions of 
' that State. My remarks on progress were wholly 
i incidental, and were directed to that sort of prog- 
ress which the tone and spirit of the Democratic 
;, Review indicated as proper to be carried out through 
the Federal Government. I did not believe the 
federal compact, under our limited system of gov- 


ry and limitations of our federal aysen sprang 
erfect from the Convention at Philadelphia like 


allas from the head of Jove. The distinction I 


' ment is not formed on the notion of a pure democ- 

racy, nor even of a simple representative system. 

i: Hence, though in favor of an elective judiciary for 

|| Kentucky, I would oppose the application of that 

| principle to the Federal judiciary. I cannot now 

n enlarge, but I consider the opposite view as tend- 

: ing directly and fatally to consolidation. These 
remarks apply to the new ideas of federal prog- 

‘ress. They do not touch the question of the ex- 

_tension of our country. I was in favor of the 

: annexation of Texas, the Mexican war, and the 

' acquisitions that grew out of it. 

i Mr. MARSHALL. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Kentucky a question in this connection. 
It is rumored, and the rumor, if false, ought to be 

i contradicted—I am not prepared with evidence to 

| prove the fact, but mele suggest the question—it 


‘| 1s rumored here that there was a large and influen- |; 


| tial Taylor meeting held in 1848, aboutthree months 
before the convention met for the nomination of the 
i| Democratic candidates, and it is said that at that 
|| meeting a young gentleman of Kentucky did pro- 
nounce the most transcendent and glowing eulogy, 
i did give to the country some of the most immortal 
v; eloquence in advocacy of General Taylor’s claims, 
i that has ever been heard in that notoriously elo- 
quent State of Kentucky. Mr. BRECKINRIDGE 
© was said to be the gentleman. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. If the gentleman—— 
Mr. MARSHALL. Oh, I can’t give you time 
‘to defend yourself, it would take all of my hour, 
and more hears than I ever mean to consume upon 
this floor, to defend yourself from that charge. I 
want to know if the charge is true: did you make 
: & Taylor speech at a Taylor meeting? 
© Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, (rising.) The gentle- 
‘; man is too fair aman to make a charge and not al- 
| low me an opportunity to reply. I will answer the 
: question, though I do not admire the taste that 
, Prompts it, For several days I have been the 
; object of various attacks—friendly attacks how- 
‘ever. The gentleman from Tllinois [Mr. Ricu- 
, ARDSON] began them, and the gentleman from 
' California follows him. I understand it was con- 
í templated, by one or two persons, to prove, if pos- 


ernment, could be used for any such purpose. It, 
is limited, it is fixed, and in my opinion the theo- | 


take is broad and striking. The Federal Govern- ' 


politician should be involved so early in contradic- j sible, that T was a Whig at one time of my life. — 


` 


with all my progressive notions, I thought a | 
i But it was popular, and |! 


| It is not true. 
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_ The error springs from the fact 
that the republican principles skipped one genera- 
tion in the family. Part of them deflected from 


height line. (Laughter.] I never was myself 


: tleman to be a Whig. 


. and reason. 


it, this was his first 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I never believed the gen- 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I did not sa my 
friend from INinois had socharged. Indeed, I aay 
he did not. In reference to the Taylor demonstra- 
tion, the meeting to which thegentleman from Cal- 
place in the summer of 1847. 

Soon after General Taylor won his battles upon 
the Rio Grande, and soon after the editor of the 
s‘ Cincinnati Signal ” had written him a letter, in 
which he took Democratic ground in reference to 
the bank, tariff, internal improvements, and other 
uestions, and when General Taylor had answered 
that letter, indorsing all those positions, (and mark 
olitical letter,) there was 
a meeting held in Lexington, (in which I partici- 
pated,) which recommended him to the people 
for the Presidency. The best Democrats in the 


' country also took part in that meeting—indeed, I 


think they composed the majority in it. After- 
wards, when other principles were avowed, and 
when he was taken up by the Whig party and re- 
ceived the nomination of the Whig convention, I 
was found upon the right side. If there was an 
error committed, which I deny in the then state 
of facts, why, then, I say in the language of a 
distinguished Democrat, who was also in that 
meeting, ‘that it was the only political error of 
my life.” {Laughter.]} 

r. MARSHALL. The explanation is about 
as good a one as could be made under the cir- 
cumstances, but I appeal to all the Democrats of 
this House, and throughout the country, if that 
gentleman does not exhibit conclusive evidence 
that in party tactics he should follow, and not 
lead; that before the action of the Convention has 
regulated his judgment, he is the most unsafe ad- 


i viser in the selection of candidates that could pos- 
: sibly be consulted. 


{Laughter.] Does he not 
come, with an admission of the kind which he has 


just made, admirably recommended to the Democ- 


‘racy of this country as one of its leaders—partic- 


ularly as one of its advisers upon so delicate and 
momentous a question as that which he has un- 
dertaken to decide. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I have given no ad- 
vice about the Presidency, and I challenge the gen- 
tleman te point out the place where I have one 


so. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Y said in the opening re- 
marks which I made, that I should not quote lit- 
erally from the gentleman’s speech—that I should 
not respond to the words of that speech—that it 
was to its vital spirit, its design, malignant to- 
wards an individual, and ruinous to the party and 
the country, that I should oppose truth, candor, 
The gentleman is very adroit, the 
speech was well considered, well weighed, mod- 
est, and unpretending, no dictation to the par- 
ty was apparent in its language, but its effect 
was to unite all the candidates against that one 


: known to be most popular—to diffuse suspicion 
‘and distrust throughout the Democracy of the 


Union, and to elevate General Butler, who had 
not a living chance otherwise, into the second 
choice—the compromise candidate of the conven- 
tion. Whatever ulterior views the gentleman might 
have, that was the tendency, and, I believe, the 
intention of the speech; and it is to defeat that in- 
tention, to counteract that effort, that J address the 
committee to-day. And I will nowask the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, [Mr. Penn,] who has been 
so anxiousto catechise me,a singlequestion. I ask 
him, as a known friend of Mr. Buchanan—and I 
hope that the friends of other candidates will not 
hesitate to answer, as if the same question were 
addressed to them, for itis addressed generally—I 
ask the gentleman from Louisiana, if he did not 
hold consultations with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Brecxiwrmce] upon the speech re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. PENN I had a consultation with Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE upon the manner in which he was 
to defend his friend General Butler, but nothing 
in relation to Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I trust I may be al- 


. lowed to ask the gentleman a question. Mask the 
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Mr. MARSHALL. Well, I have had the for- 
tune—— 

Mr. PENN. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Not now. I will answer 
the question after awhile, voluntarily. I am go- 
ing to take up the point it involves, though it 
ia a very unimportant one; but I will say in ad- 
vance, that I never sought to injure Mr. Buchanan, 
because I really do not think he is in the race. 
{Laughter.] If any part of the Democratic party 
were trying (in the language of Mr. Brecuin- 
RIDGE) ‘to fight out of trouble by attempting to 
mount up on the prostrate bodies of all the best 
men in the party,” in such a conflict Mr. Buchanan ` 
would escape, as not being worth the killing. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. PENN. If you talk of old fogies, I want 
to ask, if you did not, with the Whig papers, at- 
tack Mr. Buchanan; if you did not furnish the 
article against Mr. Buchanan which appeared in 
the Republic of last Monday? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, sir; I did just that 
thing. [Laughter.] [ had in my possession. 

Mr. PENN. You admit that you called upon 
the Whigs to assist you? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I wish I had more copies 
of it, for in the present juncture it is likely to be 
a useful document. [Laughter.] I had a Demo- 
cratic paper in my possession, known to be the 
organ of General Cass in Pennsylvania, a paper 
which I knew had been franked, broadcast all over 
the country, bya Pennsylvania Democrat from the 
other end of this Capitol, who lived in Pennsylva- 
nia, and who was, consequently, a better judge of 
the propriety of its circulation than I could be. This 


Democratic paper contained a number of charges 
against Mr. Buchanan, a catalogue abundantly 


long enough to have occupied any stump speaker 
in answering, the two hours that any crowd would 
listen. Mr. Buchanan’s public life has been a 
long one; there were many curious passages, par- 
ticularly scattered along the early part of it. 
{Laughter.} It was a Democratic paper, and I 
have every reason to presume, was circulated with 
the approbation of General Cass—at least, I have 
as much reason to think so, as you have to pre- 
sume that Mr. Douglas was connected with the 
Review; under these circumstances, I felt that I 
had a perfect right to circulate that document. But 
I had a more capricious reason, more influential 
with me than any other. The Republic had taken 
thetroubleto collect and collate the various attacks 
made by the various organs of the various Dem- 
ocratic candidates for the Presidency upon each 
other. This document was wanting to complete 
the record, and to made a perfect exhibition of the 
state into which the party had got itself; [laugh- 
ter;] and so I put it on record. I did not want to 
hurt Mr. Buchanan. [I had no malice against him. 
I have none now, but I desired to be able to show, 
that the sensitiveness of the friends of the ‘‘old 
fogy ” candidate for the Presidency took no alarm 
from newspaper attacks, till the reply to a news- 
paper article gave them the opportunity to unite 
for the destruction of that individual who was the 
most formidable to them all. I do not believe that 
the paper republished at my instance, will ever do 
Mr. Buchanan any harm. The charges it contains 
have all been before the country for years; the ef- 
fect of them has been, and I trust will continue to 
be, that it is not a nominee of the Democratic part 
for the Presidency against whom they are urg 
that is what I hope. 

As I intended to say when I was interrupted, it 
is impossible for any man to prove positively a 
pon de like that which I have brought against these 
gentlemen—of combining their interests to crush 
their strongest opponent. It rests simply upon 
pobu, It is natural. The gentleman from ; 

entucky has achieved that result. The friends | 
of all the “old fogy” party are now distributing, | 
in unexampled numbers, the speech, which every | 
man who reads it knows is the most formidable | 
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` He thinks, and the 


nee of the Democratic Convention. That is what 
gave to the speech of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky its value. Ido not 
tlemen may think, and, as I said before, no man 
is committed to my own views; but it appears 
to me as if the battle had now to be fought be- 
tween the sections of the party upon principle; 


that we can scarcely avoid an open, but, I hope,a : 


fair war between young America, with its progres- 
sive doctrines, and ‘“ Old Fogyism,” and beaten 
candidates with Retrogression as their motto. It 
is possible that I may be deceived by the spirit 
and temper of the country from which I come; 
but I do not believe the result can be doubtful. I 
do not apprehend disaster or defeat in such a con- 
flict; and I, for one, am willing to make and meet 
the issue. It is barely possible that some one of 
the representatives of a former age may be nomi- 
nated—perhaps the favorite of the gentleman from 

: Kentucky. lay nothing here now, nor do I pro- 
se ever to say anything which may make it 
inconsistent in me to follow a banner with either 
of the names inscribed upon it, which we followed 
once before to signal and glorious—defeat ! If it 


| be raised again with the additional inscription ex- ` 


tracted from the gentleman’s speech, and contain- 
: ing its whole spirit in two words—“ Retrogression, 
Anti-Progress’’—some of the Democracy (and 1 
among them) will follow even those colors, but it 
will be with muffled drums, by the left flank, in 


great confusion, and to the melancholy wail of the ' 


dead march. 

It was my design, but it is one which I shaH 
not have time to execute under this unfortunate 
one hour rule, to have examined, carefully and 
thoughtfully, the sneering insinuations of the gen- 
tleman in regard to this doctrine of progress, and 
to explain and defend the true Democratic doc- 
trine. Every one who heard that speech knows, 
and all who read it will find, that there is in it no 
statement of the gentleman’s conception of pro- 

. gress. He says—and makes it ludicrous by the 
art of the rhetorician, combined with stage trick 


| attack that could be made upon J udge Douglas, | Thisis nothing like turning the world upside down; 
Il venture to ` 


"know what other gen- 


‘took, they accomplished. 


and great knowledge of stage effect—that we want |, 


“to hunt up some imaginary genius, and place 
him on a new policy, give him young America 


as a fulcrum, and let him turn the world upside | 


down.” Now, I cannot reason with a proposi- 
tion like that. I have never consulted with Judge 
Dovexas as to what his opinion is on the relative 
position of the two sides of the world, but I have 
no doubt but he is perfectly sound upon that ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] And from a somewhat careful 
examination of his political writings, and a good 


deal of conversation with him upon general topics, | 


‘condition of the countr 
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we seek no innovation upon the Constitution; but 
we seek to progress under the Constitution, and 
with the Constitution. The whole history of the 
United States is a history of EP E 
geographical progress—intellectual, moral, civil, 
social, and political progress. The internal idea, 
the abstract notion of better things, the hope of 
freedom, the determination to resist oppression, 
all that active principle which makes a great 
country and a great people, have wrought with- 
out ceasing in the A merican mind. Would gentle- 
men who are afraid of progress stop this? Would 
gentlemen arrest it? Do gentlemen desire or 
believe it possible to check the free current of 
thought? This is not metaphysics or nonsense. 
It is a fact, which every man who looks back for 
a moment to the philosophy of the history of the 
country, must recognize and subscribe to. The 
gentleman, in the defense of a rotten conservatism, 
seeks authority in the epitaphs of our honored 
ancestors; but the inscriptions are in a character 
unknown to him. He reads them falsely. He 
does not take the magnificent and inspiring lessons 
which those grave-yards teach to the careful and 
disinterested inquirer. There is no sermon on 
progress so eloquent as to stand and reflect, earn- 
estly and honestly, by the side of the grave of 
the Father of his Country. And in these irritable 
times, I would recommend to politicians an occa- 
sional visit to Mount Vernon, to soothe their ex- 
cited feelings, and calm them for the grave con- 
sideration of principles. We learn from the histor 

of the fathers of this country, and most of all 
from the life of him who was the most illustrious 
of all, that progress is the duty of every citizen. 
Did they not progress? Look at their movements, 
The grandest, the most august Revolution that 
any mortal man, or any set of men, ever under- 
But their views were 
necessarily limited. They did enough for one 
generation, and more than any generation before, 
or since, have ever sccomplishel: but did not do 
all. They left much undone. What was their 
mission? What was the evil they were called to 
remedy? The eyes of the men of the Revolution 
were directed towards Europe. They had no 
jealousy but upon one subject, and that was, Euro- 
pean interference. They sought the independence 
of these States, and they sought little else. To 
make their own laws, and impose their own taxes, 
and regulate their domestic affairs, according to 
laws enacted by representatives they themselves 
would choose—that was as far as they went, and 
as far as they could be expected to go. But the 
at the successful con- 


clusion of the warof the Revolution was as wholly 


i different, and the then policy and opinions of men 


I am clearly of opinion that he has no intention į i 
'by the Mississippi upon the one side, by Louis- 
' iana upon another, by the Lakes and by the At- 


to disturb the equilibrium of the physical universe. 
{Laughter.} But he does cherish an idea, how- 
ever, that the United States are not now aksolutel 
finished, and ready to be enclosed and painted. 
(Laughter.] He kas looked back, and looking 
carefully and thoughtfully over the history of the 
human race, he has found no system of law, or 
condition of society, perfect; there has never been 
` any political system in which there was not room 
for improvement. This is a conclusionto which, 


` I think, all thoughtful minds: will come, which ° 
every serious and contemplative student of history `; 
He thinks that the United States, :! 


must approve. i 
great as they are, rich as they are, powerful as 


they are, and free as they are, may become yet , 


freer, richer, more powerful, and more extended 
than they are, with perfect safety, and under the 
Constitution. He thinks that the rank of this Gov- 
ernment in the scale of nations may be elevated. 


tain, that it is possible to hold a more influential 


position anions the peoples of the world than it 
now does. T 


mariner on the compass, he would steer for each 


. worthy object that will promote the prosperity, | 
deven UD Hs Dwar, and '| added to the Union. 


i develop the resources, sustain the power, and 
augment the glory of the whole Union, 
; are -his opinions of progress; and they are mine. 


is is a hasty and imperfect sketch | 


of his opinions of pores: and with his eye i 
steadily fixed upon the Constitution, as that of the: 


prepress Democracy main- | 


; on the subject of public lands. 
` tract. 
: it with brave and free men. 


were as clearly distinguishable from those now 
entertained, as ours are from the policy and opin- 
ions of the Chinese. 

The territory of the Union was narrow; limited 


Jantic. Why, it was scarcely larger than a pre- 
emption claim, in these days of expanded liberality 
t was a narrow 
They aimed to give it dignity by peopling 
They thought of it 
only as a small star, a bright spot upon the sur- 
face of that continent, which neither their ambition 


; or policy embraced. They never dreamed of the 


vast and glorious constellation which was to glitter 
around it; their policy consequently could not be 
the same as ours. Progress was the very condi- 


: tion of the existence of the next generation. There 


were found conservative gentlemen in that day 
who opposed the first step of progress after the 
revolutionary war was closed, who were afraid the 
world was agoing to be turned upside down by 
every reform. hen the debates arose upon the 
purchase of Louisiana—and we all know with 
what heat those debates were carried on—there 


‘ was no want of politicians to declare it unconati- 


Those || and arguments were made then as now. 


| 


tutional, and a violation of the principle and doc- 
trines of our revolutionary ancestors. The most 
radical Democrat of that day, the author and 
founder of prdgressive Democracy, doubted if 
under the Constitution any territory could be 
The same sort of appeals 


: : 2 SAVETY. 
reform, every advance which the nation has made, 
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would now paralyze the national energy. There 
is nobody now who questions the propriety of 
the purchase of that territory, or the annexation of 
that more important territory, which has been ac- 
quired since. ‘The policy has vindicated itself in 
its triumphant experience. 

But there is another sort of progress, to which 
I have before alluded, and the idea of which I 
would wish to develop, because it constitutes a 
great national characteristic. There is another 
sort of progress. What I have adverted to and 
illustrated, 19 mere physical and geographical ad- 
vancement, I have, as yet, only spoken of the 
acquisition of territory. i allude now to that pro- 
gress which has enlarged and liberated the Amer- 
wan mind since the days of the great patriots 
of the Revolution, constituting in itself a revolu- 
tion as important as that which liberated the colo- 
nies from British oppression. There has been 
going on in the human mind and the human heart, 
through all that series of years, revolutions, each 
and all of them of vast importance. There rushes 
upon the mind and memory of every man a thou- 
sand illustrations of what [ mean. It was good 
old Democratic doctrine—a conservative and safe 
doctrine—that the highest power in this country, 
the power upon which men’s lives, property, and 
reputation depended, should hold its unapproach- 
able and inaccessible position within the inner 
temple; that the judiciary, unlike the legislative 
or any other power in the country, should be irre- 
sponsible to that people from whom their power 
was legitimately derived; that they should not 
be elected by the people. An elective judiciary? 
Such a heresy in the days of the Revolution would 
have raised an outcry from all our assembled rev- 
olutionary ancestors. Nearly all the States in 
the Union have made this change in their consti- 
tutions. It has resulted from a gradual but con- 
stant pressure of public opinion, which was irre- 
sistible. 

There are other illustrations; one more stri- 
king than this. There was a law which existed 
in every one of the old thirteen States, and many 
others—a law which was approved by our revolu- 
tionary fathera, and acted upon by them; a law 
which took away all discrimination or distinction 
between guilt and misfortune; a law which incar- 
cerated the debtor in the same prison with the 
felon; which placed the man, from whom accident 
may have taken a fortune, or who had incurred 
obligations which Providence may have made it 
impossible to meet, upon a level with the thief; a 
Jaw which gave into the hands of a single indi- 
vidual in this country the power, by process of 
law, to imprison and disfranchise a fellow citizen, 
guilty of no crime, and to make the victim, by the 
oppressor’s own act, incapable for life of ever 
escaping from this thraldom—the power to sepa- 
rate husband and wife, the father from his family, 
to spread desolation and ruin through those homes 
which, in all civilized society, should be sacred. 
The law I allude to is imprisonment for debt; a 
law which public opinion would not now tolerate 
in any State in the Union. These illustrations i 
exhibit the extent and direction of the progress of | 
the American mind. There is another illustration 
of the same principle. In the revolutionary times, ' 
and long after, in nearly all of the States of the 
Union, to be a free white citizen gave none of the 

rivileges of a citizen. Property was made the 

asis of the elective franchise—a property qualifi- 
cation, It was so universally, at one time. Would 
that be tolerated now? Will any conservative 
gentleman say that that principle of our venerated 
revolutionary fathers can be taken up, and de- 
fended before the people now? Does the gentleman 
fear to get rid of a principle like that?—one which 
deprived half the people of some of the States of 
any interest in the Government? Why, sir, prac- 
tical experience and a moment’s consideration 
show, that to do away with that was a safe exper- 
iment. Look at the achievements—the glorious 
achievements of our volunteer forces in the war 
with Mexico. Scarcely one of those volunteers . 
would have been a voter under the old revolution- 


ory pence. 
r. BRECKINRIDGE. Will the gentleman 
allow me to say a word? 

Mr. MARSHALL. My time is nearly out, |; 
and J cannot let you say a word. (Laughter.] || 


soldiers if it had not been that each shoulder that 


Each man felt that he was fighting for and in de- 
fense of the Government he had aided to construct, 
and in which he had a part. 

Well now, the progress of which this is an illus- 
tration, is the kind that Young America contends 
for. You cannot put down what is natural and 
ought to exist; and whatever abuses ought to be 
overthrown will be overthrown; because when 
once the human mind is awakened—when once 
men begin to think upon subjects like this, you 
might as well attempt to control the human con- 
science, which leads us to God himself, as that 
other motive principle, which leads us to liberty 
Men will work out for themselves a more perfect 
system. It is a spirit more active, more real than 
gentlemen generally choose to think. It is one 
which must be appealed to in all 
It is one which we were beaten 
once before. We must find a candidate who is a 
national man. In the language of this Review— 
and most of the ideas of it I indorse to the fullest 
extenf—in the language of this Review, the Demo- 
cratic nomination must mean something. 
be a man who is able to create national sympa- 
thy—who can understand the people, and can 
make the people understand him. A man whose 
history, character, mind, position, and opinions 
are all popular, must be selected, or we will inevi- 
tably, in my opinion, be beaten; and we shall de- 


serve to be beaten when we have gat such a man . 


in our ranks and do not select him. There is no 
character with which I have become acquainted 
in American politics that has such strong points 
of sympathy for the people as that of dze 
Dorcas. lam not here for the eat ea of pro- 
nouncing a eulogium on him, though I should like 
to do that very much, if I had time; but I shall 
not stop to do more than just to point out the ele- 
ments of success in a popular contest which this 
man has about him. He was a poor boy, sprung 
from the midst of the people—a mechanic, 
the earlier years of his life in the best training that 
is possible to discipline the character and make a 
man popular, fashioning his conceptions of utility 
and art from the materials of nature—a dignified 
way of saying that a man was a cabinet-maker. 

Laughter.) He was the best cabinet-maker, as 

e has been the best at everything he has under- 
taken. He took a medal for it, and that medal 
should be hung round his neck alongside of that 
California watch which he received for his emi- 
nent services to that State in the agitation of the 
compromise measures; and the two would reftect 
glory upon each other. T should hold that medal, 


if it were mine, given to meas the best cabinet- ` 


maker, a prouder mark of honor and a higher dis- 
tinction than any cross which ever glittered on 
the breast of a soldier. I reckon the triumphs of 
pau as far more glorious than those of war. A 
ittle later, we find him a lawyer, and the best 


i lawyer, the most successful, and having the best 


business. Progressing safely and regularly, by . 
dint of force and merit, we see the poor cabinet- 
maker passing through the experiences of a bar- 


rister and taking his place on the district bench of `! 


his State. The best of the judges on that bench, 
he was promoted to a higher judicial tribunal. 
Singular and uninterrupted success has crowned : 
his whole life. 
Democracy of his own State, knowing his pow- 
er, called him from the bench to complete its 
organization. He did complete it, and there is 
not now a Democracy in all the States of the 
Union—unless it be that of California—that is 
more united than the Democracy of the State 
of his adoption. Taking his place upon this 
floor, who won more laurels? ho was more 
distinguished here? No man in this House. 
Steady to this principle of safe and regular pro- 
ess, notice the other step in his career. As, 
e had passed from a barrister to a judge, and 
from an inferior to a more important tribunal, he ' 


passed from this House to the other branch of ; 
` Congress, where he has seen more triumphs than 


any man of his age had ever done before, or than | 
any man has done in that House since he has had ` 
a seat there. i 

And now, having scarcely reached the middle | 


has been opposed by the same conservatism which li Would our army have been furnished with such ll ofa 


politics! contests. . 
or not consulting |’ 


r 


It must . 


ssing ; 


The distracted and disorganized - 
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TIE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. J. D. FULLER, 
OF MAINE, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 30, 1852. 


The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
! tures, and allother branches of industry, by granting to every 
: man who isthe head of a family, and a citizen of the United 


` States, a homestead of one hundred and eixty acres of land 


out of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy and 
cultivation of the same, for the period herein specified, 
being under consideration, in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. FULLER, of Maine, said: 

Mr. Cuainman: Í sought the floor some days 
since, for the perpose of urging some of the objec- 
tions which I entertain to the principles of this 
bill, and to the various other projects, of a some- 
what kindred character, now pending before Con- 

ress. 
a I regard the bill as unconstitutional, partial, and 
unjust, in its provisions. If I were beforeanother 
forum, differently constituted from this, I would 

remise my remarks by a motion to dismiss this 
Dithis writ of partition—for so I must regard 
it, filed by the honorable member from Tennessee 
(Mr. Jonxson] before this grand legislativeinquest, 
and reported with sundry amendments by the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

I deny the title of these petitioners, either in law 
or equity—I deny the authority of this Govern- 
ment to make the partition—I deny that this Gov- 
ernment holds the public domain by such a lenure 
as that it is susceptible of any such severance and 
partition as is prayed for by the bill. I ask by 
what right—by what warrant—by what title 
deeds—a certain class of persons, aliens and for- 
eigners, or citizens ofa limited age—of a particular 
condition in their domestic relations—of a particu- 
lar condition in their pecuniary affairs—as the 
chanced to be, on the Ist re of January, 1852, 
appear here and claim that all, or any portion of 
the public lands—the common property of the 
whole people of the United States— shall gratui- 
tously be set off to them, by metes and bounds, 
and thereafter be held and owned in severalty, to 
the exclusion of a much greater portion of the peo- 
ple, possessing equal rights and equal privileges. 

Sir, if there be any one subject, having a political 
or legislative bearing, upon which the American 
people are more sensitive and jealous than upon 


` another, it is, the partial and unequal bestowment 


_ of Government favors, pensions, or bounties. 
The axiom that ‘‘ the blessings of Government, 
like the dews of Heaven, should fall alike equally 
upon all,” meets with an affirmative response from 
every breast. The history of our pam system, 
and its gradual extension, is astriking illustration 
of the pervading influence of this idea. 
Congress began, in 1818, by pee a class 
of the revolutionary soldiers, who, in the language 
_ of the law, “by reason of his reduced circumstances 
in life, shall be in need of assistance from his country 
for support.” i 
In 1820 Congress authorized the Secretary of 
War to cause to be stricken from the list of pen- 
sioners such persons as were not, in his opinion, 
‘tin such indigent circumstances as to be unable 
_to support themselves without the assistance of 
their country.” The effect of these discriminations 
gave universal discontent among the entire class of 
the brave old soldiers. Publicclamor at length be- 
çame so loud, you were compelled to repeal the 
odious distinction, and place all upon an equal foot- 
` ing—which was justand right. The soldier who, to 
, his services in the cause of his country, had added, 


| by his industry and frugality, a personal compe- 
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tence, Hony adding to your national wealth, 
saw himself for that very reason deprived of your 
bounty; yes, more, from receiviag his just dues. 
You began by pensioning the widows of deceased 
revolutionary soldiers, who were married prior to 
the close of the war, in 1783; you then extended 
the time to 1794, and after that, to 1800; and now 


ditions are pouring in upon you, to repeal all- 


imitations as to the time of the marriage—and 
ou will have to comply with the prayer. 

This bil! provides for a class of persons as they 
were circumstanced on the first day of January, 
3852. That day is but one, out of the three hun- 
dred and sixty hye in a year; each successive day 


will furnish an additional member to the class of | 


persons qualifred under this bill, for land bounty; 
and how long do you think they will remain sat- 
ished, before they will demand their share? And 
as it will be with successive days, so it will be 
with successive years. The 
fand-bounty law of September 28ih, 1850, was at 


preposition of the - 


| where fine choice settling lands can be had for the 


mere expense of survey, should preter to pass into 
ii the United States and pay $1 25 per acre fur land 


not in any way superior to that upon the north . 
Some have ascribed the | 


side of the great lakes. 

;, cause to bea preference for our institutions; but I 

| think not. The Scotch and English are very loyal 

in their attachment to their own institutions. And 

nowhere do the burdens of Government rest lighter 

upon the shoulders of the subject than in the 
colonies 


Comparing the colonial Crown-land office sys- 


tem with ours, Lord Durham remarks: 


‘The system of the United States appears to combine ail 
the chief requisites of the greatest efficiency. It is uniform 
throughout the vast confederation; it isunchangeable save 

: by Congress, and never has been materially altered; it ren- 
ders the acquisition of new and easy, and yet, by means of 
a price, restricts appropriation to the actual wants of the 
settlers; it is so simple as to be easily understood; it pro- 


i gives an instant and securetide ; and it admits of no lavor- 
1 {tisin, but distributes the public property among ali classes 


first, to provide for the twelveand eighteen months’ i| and persons upon precisely equal terms. That system has 


men in the war of 1312. It became so extended 
as to include periods of thirty days” service; and 
by your law of this session, you have extended 
it to almost every kind of service. l refer to these 
facts, in support of my position, that if you oper 
the deor for the distribution of the public lands, 
there is no stoppiag-place; each successive Con- 
gress must exceed its predecessor, until every man, 
woman, and child shall receive their quarter sec- 
tion of land, or else universal dissatisfaction will 
follow. 

These remarks which I have made apply more 
particularly to the bill under consideration. But, 
sir, { do not stop here. I am equally opposed to 


all of the thousand and one schemes, pending . 


before Congress, by which 
the General Government, in t 
time, of the public domain. 


you prepose to rid 
e shortest possible 


I hold that the pres- ‘| 


| promoted an amount ofimmigration and settlement of which 


i; the history of the world affardsao otherexample, and it has 


! produced to the United States a revenue which has aver- 
` aged about half a million sterling per annum, and has 
amountcd in one twelventonth to about £4,000,000, or 
more than the whole expenditure of the Government.” 
This is the opinion of one who ought not to be 
considered as possessing any partiality for our 
system over that of his own Government. 
Now, sir, I come to the main subject of my 
i, argument, and | affirm these three positions as 
| applicable to our public lands: 
1. That the public lands shall be disposed of for 
|| the use and common benefit of all the people of the 
: United States, as a whole. 
2. That each State shall participate in that com- 
; mon benefit, according to its respective and proper 
‘| proportion in the general charge and expenditure. 


H 
fi 


ent land system, the one which has been substan- || other use or purpose whatsoever. 


tially in force for the past thirty years, is the best || 
system that the wit of man has yet devised. If © 
proof were wanted, every day’s observation and | 
experience, the unprecedented growth of our coun- 
try, the rapidity with which new States hae been 
he Union, furnish abundant evidence of ` 
it; and surely, that system cannot be a bad one 


added to t 


Sir, when I saw at the commencement of the 
memorials presented from the land States, asking 
for large grants of land, (encouraged, probably, by 
the success which unfortunately crowned the ef- 


last Congress,) I was led to examine into the title 


which has produced results that have astonished | of the General Government, its power of disposal, 


the world. 


‘| and the purposes for which it may appropriate the || 


Sir, in further support of the position that our :: lands, or the proceeds of them. 


present land system is better than any other, I 
wish to read an extract from a report made by 
Lord Durham, in the year 1839, to the British Par- 
liament. I intended to have read more from the 
same report, but, unfortunately, the volume from 
which the extract is taken was burned with the 
Congressional library. It seems a commission 


‘was sent out by the Home Government, to exam- `. of these lands. 
ine into the Crown-land system, existing Į} the `; 


British North American provinces. I presufi 


@itis ` 
well known to the members of this House, that |: 


The United States acquired all its title to the 
ublic domain east of the Mississippi and north 
- of the East and West Florida line, from seven 
r of the States of this Confederacy. I have taken 


the trouble to copy, and propose to have printed ; 


iin my speech, so much of those several deeds as 
'i bear upon this point of title and power o 


1780, October 10. The old Congress, for the 
purpose of inducing and encouraging such of the 


the 


survey. This system commenced with providing |, following resolution: 
y y: p >} g 


for the Loyalists, as they were termed, who ad- | 
hered to the Crown in our revolutionary war. | 
Several regiments were settled in New Brunswick `: 
in this way, and even as late as after the war of 
1812, one regiment was disbanded, and land do- 
nated to it, with agricultural implements, and a | 
Jararen TET Theselands were located | 
ohn river, upon as fine and pro- 
ductive soil as can be found on this Continent in 
st I have had |! 
occasion to travel through that settlement, and ob- `: 
served its condition—contrasting it with other sec- 
The settlement upon | 
atronage 
mildew, 
compared with other settlements, whose inhabit- |; all territory lying twenty miles west of the most | 
ants relied upon their own unaided energies. The i 
idea is an erroneous one, and proceeds from false 
motions, that the Government, by any system of ` 


upon the St. 


the same latitude. Within a year 


tions in the same region. 
which the Government bestowed its 
appeared to be struck with blight an 


bounties, ean build up a substantial and independ- 
ent yeomanry. Men must rely upon their own 
resources, and when they do so, success crowns 
their efforts. 

Tt was a matter of great surprise to the British 


Government, that the better portion of the emi- 


grants, particularly the English and Scotch, as 
they passed up the St. Lawrence to Canada West, 


«That the nnappropriated lands which may be ceded or 
; relinquished to the United Statea by any particular State, 
pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of the 6th 
of September Jast, shall be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States, and be settled and formed 
into distinct republican States, which shall become mem- 


ereignty, freedom, and independence as the other States.” 


cede their lands to the United States. What fol- 
lowed? Jt will be borne in mind this was before 
| the adoption of the present Constitution. 

1. 1781, March 1. The State of New York, in 
: the old Congress, by her Delegates, executed a 
. deed of cession to the United States of her claim to 


` westerly bent or inclination of Niagara river; and 
‘the material part of the deed is in these words: 
+s To be and inure for the use and benefit of such cf the 


: © United States as shall become members of the Federal ` 


© Alliance of the said States, and for no other use or 
: § purpose whatsoever.” 


2. 1784, March 1. Virginia made her deed of | 


: cession in the following words: 


H 

i| That all the lands within the territory, as ceded to the 
United States, and not reserved for, nor appropriated to any 

| of the before mentioned purposes, or disposed of in boun- 


vides for accnrate surveys, and against needless delays; it ` 


3. That they shall not be disposed of for any | 


present session of Congress the great number of | 


forts of the friends of the Illinois Railroad in the ;; 


isposal : 


tates as laid claim to the Western Territory to | 
Crown lands are donated to actual settlers, for a); cede to the United States, for certain purposes : 
mere nominal sum, barely paying the expense of || therein specified, the publie domain, passe 


bers of the Federal Union, and have the same rights of sov- | 


‘| This was the pledge of public faith made by the į 
‘| old Congress to the land States, to induce them to | 


iI ties to the officers and soldiers of the American Army, shall 
be considered as a common fund for the use and benefit of 
-| such of the United Stutes as have become or shall become 
members of this Confederation or Federul Alliance of said 
States, Virginia inclusive, according Lo their respective and 
esual proportions in the generul charge und expendilure, _ 
: amd shall be fuithfully and bona fide disposed of for that 
. purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 


: 3. 1784, November 13. The Legislature of Mas- 
i gachusetts passed an act authorizing a cession to 
l. be made to the United States of al) lands claimed 
by that State between the Hudson and Mississippi 
rivers, for the purposes mentioned in the resolution 
:: of Congress adopted October 10, 1780; and in the 
‘. deed is contained the words: ‘*To be disposed of 
': for the common benefit of the United States.’ 

4. 1786, September 14. Connecticut ceded to the 
` United States all her interest to the lands one hun- 
. dred and twenty miles west of the western line of 

Pennsylvania; and in the act of authorization oc- 

cur these words: “For the common use and benefit 
; of said States, Connecticut inclusive.”’ 
5. 1787, August 9. The Delegates of South Car- 
i: Olina ceded to the United States her claim to the 
|, public domain, and that deed recites: ‘* Whereas 
in the Congress of the United States did, on the 6th 
‘| €day of September, recommend to the several States 
. tin the Union, having claims to Western territory, 
: € to make a liberal cession to the United States of a 
` ¢ portion of their respective claims for the common 
i © benefit of the Unicn; and whereas this State is will- 
| Sing to adopt every measure which can tend to premote 
| ‘the honor and dignity of the United States, and 
i; $ strengthen the Federal Union,” &c. Yes, sir, ‘to 
|! strengthen the Federal Union,’* South Carolina 
i; made an offering of herclaim in the public domain, 
‘| acquired by the common blood and treasure of all 
i! the States. ; 
| 6. 1790, February 25. North Carolina, by her 
two Senators, especially empowered, ceded her 
| vacant land, after the adoption of the Constitu- 
‘| tion, and even after she had opened her land office, 
land made considerable dispositions of her do- 
| main, to the United States, upon the express con- 
ii dition, ‘* That all the lands intended to be ceded by 
|| € virtue of this act to the United States of America, and 
‘| § not appropriated as before-mentioned, shall be consid- 
\; fered asa common fund, for the use and benefit of the 
|| * United States of America, North Carolina inclusive, 
|! t according to their respective and usual proportion in 
enditure, and shall be 
| § faithfully disposed of for that purpose, and for no 
; Sother use whatever.” 
l! 7. 1802, April 24. Georgia ceded her public 
l! lands to the United States; and the third condition 
| in the deed is in these words: ** That all the lands 

‘ceded by this agreement to the United States shall, 
‘after satisfying the above-mentioned payment of 
+ $1,250,000 to the State of Georgia, and the grants 
| € recognized by the preceding conditions, be considered 
*acommon fund for the use and benefit of the United 
$ States, Georgia included, and shall be faithfully dis- 
‘posed of for that purpose, and for no other use or 
t purpose whatsoever.” 
i| These are the deeds, and these the conditions, 
‘| upon which the United States hold in trust for the 
| benefit of all its citizens, so much of its public 
i domain. The United States have not, in these 
lands, an unconditional fee. It is a title in trust; 
‘}and the purposes and objects of the trust are 
| clearly and unmistakahly set forth in the deeds. 
The proceeds of the lands are to be applied accord- 


i 
í 


‘the general charge and e 


i| ing to each State’s * respective and usual proportion 
ij in the general charge and expenditure.” hat is 
'| the general charge? The revenues—the fifty-odd 
‘| millions of dollars which are now annually col- 
ij lected, to discharge the general charge and expend- 
| itures upon the Treasury. . 

! Now, sir, this bill proposes to divert these lands 
from the general charge and expenditure, and to 
bestow them, not upon all the people, but upon a 
select, favored few. Is this honestly executing the 
i| trust? The seven States, from whom the United 
i} States derived its title, and all its claim, are now 

| represented upon this floor by eighty-seven ia 
resentatives. I ask you, if you can sit quietly 
i| by and witness so gross and palpable a violation of 
|| the objects and purposes for which these grants 
|| were made—yea, more—be instrumental in thus 
i| violating the sacred compact? From the perusal 
of these deeds of cessions, it will be noticed, that 
four of them contain the language that the ces- 
sions were made— 
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First. New York—‘‘for the only use and benefit f: 
of such ofthe United States,” &c. 

Second. Massachusetts—‘‘ be disposed of for the 
common benefit.” 

Third. Connecticut—“ for the common use and 
bencfit of said States.” 

ourth. South Carolina-—“ for the common ben- 
efit of the Union.” 

While the deeds of the three States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia, contain not only 
the same language, but go further, and prescribe 
how the common benefit is to be realized, and in 
what proporlion each State shall share in this com- 
mon fund, viz: according ‘‘to the respective and 
usual proportion in the general charge and expendi- : 
ture.” What is this general charge? Has it, 
ceased to exist? Your common treasury has a | 
continual drain and charge upon it—increasing 
most fearfully within the past few years. And 
yet you propose to divert from it a portion of its 
accustomed supply. It will be noticed, that the | 
two deeds of cession of North Carolina and 
Georgia were executed after the adoption of the 
present Constitution. And mark the change in 
the phraseology from the words “ use and benefit 
of the States,” or ‘* such of the States,” to the words 
“for the benefit of the United States.” 

These conveyances are in terms perpetual; no 
change in the destination of the funds, arising from 
their disposal, is contemplated. It is for the pay- . 
ment of no particular debt, to which they stand 
pledged, but for the ‘‘ common benefit” —“‘ common 
use’ of the United States, so long as a charge 
remains upon the Treasury. These donors or | 
grantors, for the purpose of preventing themselves 
at any future day from being deprived of their 
“ share,” or ion, and to clinch the nail, so 
far as confidence could be reposed in the integrity 
of man, added the words, “te be faithfully and 
bona fide applied for that purpose, and for no other use 
or purpose whatsoever.” Such, sir, is the language 
of the deeds under which you hold your title in 
trust, which trust appears on their face; and I sub- 
mit whether, from these deeds, J have not made 
good my three propositions. 

But it has been said, and seems to have been as- 
sumed in theargumentas undisputed, that theclause 
of the Constitution, article fourth, section third, 
which declares ‘‘ that Congress shall have power to 
< dispose of, and make all needfulrules and regulations ' 
‘respecting, the territory or other property belonging 
‘to the United States, and nothing in this Constitu- 
* tion shall be so construed as to prejudice any claim 
‘of the United States, or of any particular State,” 
has altered or impaired the force of these deeds, 
by conferring upon the United States the unlim- 
ited power of ‘‘ disposal,” and that the right of 
disposal necessarily includes the right to judge of 
the manner of disposal, and to what purposes the 
proceeds may be applied. What means the latter | 
clause in this section? The States, as proprie- 
tors, had parted with the title, ‘‘but nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to preju- . 
dice any claim of the United States, or of uny par- ` 
ticular State.” What else does it mean, other |; 
than to leave the rights of the United States, and 
the respective States, as they were previously 
regulated by the deeds of cession. James Smith- | 
son died in London, and bequeathed to you, in | 
trust, half a million of dollars, to found an institu- | 
tion in the city of Washington, ‘‘ for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” You 
accepted the trust—you appointed one of your 
ex-Presidents to collect these funds. ‘The title of |. 
Smithson’s effects, by virtue of his last will and 
testament, vested in your Government. You, asa : 
proprietor, could dispose of the property. Youdid 
so. You invested the effects in stocks and other ' 
productive property. The British Government, | 
with a strict regard to the sacred rights of the 
living, and respect for the benevolent dead, through 
her courts of justice aided you in the collection of 
the funds. And who will say that this Govern- 
ment may divert this fund to the building of rail- 
roads, or to any of the purposes contemplated in 
this bill to promote and encourage agriculture, 
or that the obligation does not rest as strong upon ` 
this Government to respect the trust in the one 
case as in the other? 

But, it may be said, the deeds from the seven 
old States do not cover but a small portien of the 
territory of the United States. Now, the fact is, 


|! 
|; 


that a consideration in money was actually paid 
by the United States in each of the three treaties | 
made with France, Spain, and Mexico—thirty- | 
five millions inthe aggregate—besides the accumu- | 
lating interest, and the yielding up of Texas to | 
Spain, and the expense of two wars, which formed | 


only a part of the consideration for the acquisition 
of the remaining territory. Can the Government 
do that indirectly, which it cannot constitutionally 
do directly? This territory represents money to 
the extent it has been paid for it—the land cannot 
be appropriated to any other object than the money 
could have been before it was turned into land. If 
this reasoning be incorrect, the Government is , 
without limitation as to the purposes for which it 
may appropriate money. All it has to do is to 
turn money into ‘* stocks,” or ** lands,” and then it 
may make appropriations for any conceivable | 


object, and thus accomplish by indirect means what ': 


it cannot and ought not to accomplish by direct 


lic domain being within their exterior limits, have 
superior rights to, or claims over, this ‘‘ common 
roperiy,” so have the old States to the custom- 
ouses, forts, arsenals, and other public property 
situated within their limits. Where is the distinc- . 
tion? In the latter case the old States ceded their 
jurisdiction—in the former case the new States, in ` 
quite as solemn and formal a manner, pledged ; 
their faith not to assert property or jurisdiction | 
over the public domain. 
In support of the conclusions to which my own | 


. mind has arrived, ] propose to annex extracts from 


President Jackson’s veto of the land distribution 
bill, sent to the Senate December 4, 1834: 


“ The Constitution of the United States did not delegate 
to Congress the power to abrogate these compacts. On the | 
contrary, by declaring that nothing in it ‘ shall be so con- | 
strued as to 
any particular State,’ it virtually provides that these com- : 
pacts, and the rights they secure, shall remain untouched 
by the legislative power, which shall only make needful : 
rules and regulations for carrying them into effect. Allbe- ` 
yond this would seem to be an assumption of undelegated | 
power. 


Again ae aaya; epestcne ofthe landa Acquired | State, and upon every principle in the world she 


by treaties: 


Those which have been acquired by the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida having been paid for out of the com- ' 
mon treasury of the United States, are as much the property 
of the General Government, to be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit,as those ceded by the several States. These 
ancient compacts are invaluable monaments of an age of , 
virtue, patriotism, and disinterestedness. They exhibit the 
price that great States, which had won liberty, were will- 
ing to pay for that Union without which, they plainly saw, 
it could not be preserved.?* i 


Referring to his veto on the Maysville road bill, 


t Theéeading principle then asserted was, that Congress 
possesses no constitutional power to appropriate any part of 
the moneys of the United States for objects of a local charac- 
ter within the States. That principle, I cannot be mistaken 
in supposing, has received the unequivocal sanction of the 
American people, and all subsequent reflection has but sat- 
isfied me more thoroughly that the interests of our people, 
and the purity of our Government, if not its existence, de- | 
pend upon its due observance. The public lands are the 


he says: | 


arising from their sales are a part ot the public revenue. 
This bill proposes to raise from and appropriate a portion of 
this public revenue to certain States, providing expressly 
that it shall ‘be applied to objects of internal improvement 
or education within those States,’ and then proceeds to ap- 
ply the balance to all the States, with the declaration, to | 
such purposes as the legislatures of the said respective States | 
shalldeem proper.” 


But it has been urged that the old States ceded ` 
these lands for the single object of paying off the | 
revolutionary debt; and as that debt has been 


» liquidated, Congress is now at liberty to make any 
‘ other disposition of them it thinks proper in the 


exercise of its discretion. 

1790. August 4. Congress passed an act ma- 
king provision for the payment of the debt of the . 
United States, and the twenty-second section of 
that act provides— 

“That the proceeds of the sales which shall be made of 
lands in the western territory now belonging or that may 
hereafter belong to the United States, shall be, and hereby 
are, appropriated towards sinking or discharging the debts ` 
for the payment whereof the United States now are, or by 
virtue of this act may be hclden, and shall be applied solely 
to that use, until said debts shall be fully paid.” 

Although the public domain has been relieved 
from that charge, yet subsequently Congress again 
pledged the remainder of the public domain for a 


_ similar purpose. 


1847. January 28. Congress authorized a loan | 


judi lai “the United St tr A a f 
See Lott ema Of fhe United Sialeroro/ ii $205,000. Each inhabitant of Maine, therefore, 


“That for thep ayment of the stock which may be created 
under the provisions of this act, the sales of the public 
lands are hereby pledged, and it is hereby made the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use and apply all moneys 
which may be received into the Treasury for the sules of 
the public lands after the first day of January, 1848— 

“ First, to pay the interest on all stocks issued by virtue 
of this act; and, secondly, to use the balance of said re- 
ceipts, after paying the interest aforesaid, in the purchase 
of said stocks at their market value: Provided. No more 
than par shall be paid for said stocks. ” ; 


The principal of this loan is not redeemable 
until 1868, the interest being payable annually; and 
this law stands unrepealed upon your statute book. 

By the exhibit of the finances, in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, January 6, 
1852, it appears our public debt is $62,560,395 26 
—annual interest on this debt is $3,879,690 70. 

If you adopt the policy that the public lands 


shall no longer be a source of revenue, you create 
means. If the land States, by reason of the pub- | 


a deficit in the Treasury to the amount of millions 
| per year. Asa question of finance, this subject 
i assumes a very interesting form; but the course 
[1 have marked out for my argument, will not 

allow me to follow out this branch as I should 

desire to do. Neverthless, 1 wish to present in 
this connection a few facts. You collected, the 
last fiscal year, in the form of duties on importa- 
tions, $49,000,000. That is an average of over 
two dollars per head for every man, woman, and 


' child, black and white, bond and free, in the 


{ United States, as per your last census. The State 
: of Maine has 585,000 inhabitants, or thereabouts. 
The proportion of this annual revenue paid b 
Maine is between $1,100,000 and $1,200,000. So 
much does Maine contribute annually to support 
the extravagance ofthe National Government. ‘The 
! annual amount of the State tax of Maine is about 


pays annually over two dollars for the support of 
the General Government, and a trifle over one 
third of a dollar for the support of her State Gov- 
| ernment, 
Maine is essentially a commercial and maritime 


should be a free-trade State. She is so; and all 
‘ commercial restrictions are hampers and fetters on 
: her navigation. 
Mr. Calhoun said, in his celebrated speech, in 
' 1841, in opposition to Mr. Clay’s distribution 
scheme of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the several States, which becamea 
law, September 4, 1841: 


“ The fatal effects of high duties on commerce is no longer 

a matter of speculation. The country has recently passed 
through two periods: one, of protective tariffs and high 
duties; and the other, of reduction of duties; and we have 

: the effects of each in our official tables, both as regards our 
tonnage and commerce. They speak a language not to be 
mistaken, and far stronger than any one could anticipate 
who has not looked into the tables, or made himself well 
acquatiited with the powerful operation of low duties in 
extending navigation and commerce. As much asI had 
' anticipated from their effects, the reduction of the duties, 
| the lightening of the burdens of commerce, have greatly 


common property of the United States, and the moneys | exceeded my most sanguine expectation. 
t 


T shall begin with the tonnage, as more immediately 


tive effects of high duties and low on our navigation, I shalt 
compare the period from 1824, when the first great increase 
of protective duties took place, to 1830, inclusive, when the 
first reduction of duties commenced. During these seven 
years, which include the operation of the two protective 
tariffs of 1824 and 1828—that is, the reign of the high pro- 
tective tariffsystem—our foreign tonnage tell off from 639,972 
tons to 576,475, equal to 61,497; our coasting tonnage, from 
719,190 to 615,310, equal to 103,880 tons ; making the falling 
| of in both equal 165,370 tons. Yes, to that extent (103,880) 
_ did our coasting tonnage decline—the very tonnage, the 
| increase of which, it was confidently predicted by the pro- 

tective party, would make up for every possible loss in our 

foreign tonnage from their miserable quack system. Instead 
. of that, the falling off in the coasting trade is even greater 


connected with naval power ; and, in order to show the rela- 
| 


_ than in the foreign ; proving clearly that high duties are not 


less injurious to the home, than to the foreign trade.” 
Now, what followed this assertion of Mr. Cal- 


' houn? It will be remembered, this language was 


uttered at the extra session of Congress following 
the election of General Harrison, at which session 
the bankrupt law was passed. At the next regular 
session of Congress, August 30, 1842, was passed 
the celebrated Whig tariff, for protection, as it was 
misnamed. What was the effect of this tariffon the 
. commercial and ship-building interests of Maine? 
` I annex the following table, taken from the annual 
reports of commerce and navigation: 
From 1842 to 1846, inclusive—five yeara— 
. Maine built tons of navigation, as follows: 


1853. 
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1942. ....tons.. 38,040 | 1845... ..tons...31,015 | ‘ credit of the State shall not be, directly or indirectly, | 


1843... ..do....15,120 ' 1846.....do. ...49,747 
ISH... ido... .20,900 Total... SEDI 


making an average, per year, of 30,982 tons. 
Under the Democratic revenue tariff of 1846, 

for five years, ending June 30, 1851, Maine built 

409,243 tons of navigation, as follows: 

1847. .....tons..63,548 , 1850..... tons. .91,211 

1848......do...89,974 © 1851......do...82,255 

1849, .....do.. .82,955 | Total. .....409,243 


making an average, per year, of 81,848 tons. ! 
Thus standa the comparison of a protective 
Whig tariff with a Democratic revenue tariff; and 
making, in the aggregate, a total of 563,155 tons 
of shipping, built by Maine alone, in ten years— 
over one-seventh part of the entire commercial | 
marine of the United States at the present time, 
and showing a difference of 50,866 tons per year 


between a high and a low tariff, and this, too, for !' 


a period of five years under each system—making ' 
an aggregate difference, for the two periods of five , 
years each, in Maine alone, of 355,331 tons. 

I have selected Maine, because my constituents 
will readily perceive and properly appreciate mat- 
ters of such vital importance to them. Now, fol- 
low the same comparison of the whole tonnage 
built in the United States during the same period 
of ten years, and you have results quite as 
striking. I annex the table, because it will be 
convenient as a matter of future reference. 

The whole tonnage built in the United States 
during the same period, was as follows: 


1842... .tons. .129,083 ; 1845...tons...146,018 
1843....do.... 63,617 | 1846...do.....188,203 
1844... .do....103,537 Total, 5 yrs..630,458 


Average number of tons, per year, 126,091. 


1847... .tons. .243,732 | 1850... tons. ..272,218 
1848... ..do...318,075 | 1851....do....298,203 
1849... ..do.. £256,577 | Total, 5 yrs.1,388,805 

Average number of tons per year, 277,761; aver- 
age difference in favor of a low tariff in the above 
five years of 758,349 tons. 

So much, then, for this part of the subject, and 
its relation to the finances of the country, and its į 
piesa upon my constitaency. My colleague 
from the Penobscot district, in his speech some 
days since, urging Congress to make a donation 
of land to aid in the construction of the European 
and North American Railroad, showed very sat- 
isfactorily the great national importance of that 
work. It is a work in the success of which I feel 
a deep interest. It passes through uy district into 
the province of New Brunswick; and I concur with 
my colleague, that upon every principle of justice, 
and equality, Maige is quite as much entitled toa 
donation out of the public domain, from the Gen- 
eral Government, to aid that work, as any of the | 
land States are for their railroads. Yet 
concur with him in ell his views. He says: 

«t | maintain that these lands should be used solely for the 


acre sold off to pay our ordinary, annual expenses—to my 
mind, the most shiftless and improvident disposition that 
can be made of them.” 

Now, sir, as a matter of principle, here I must 
differ from my colleague. To be sure, sir, we 
belong to different schools of politics; but I hold, 
on the one hand, that the proceeds of these lands 
should be paid into the common Treasury and 
thereby lighten the burdens common tousall. I 
hold, sir, that the public domain is as much a le- 

itimate source of revenue to this Government as 
Faties on imports, and should so be applied. The 
doctrine held by the Democracy of my State is, 
that the General Government has not the constitu- 
tional power to engage in works of internal im- 
provement. I believe on this subject there is no . 


difference of opinion. They hold that you have : 


no right to convert this Government into a railroad 
corporation, and tax their pockets for works of this 
description. Jt would be unjust and unequal. 
And equally averse are the people of Maine to 
involve their own State government in works of 
internal improvement; and so jealous were they 
of their own Legislature, lest in an evil hour it 
might be induced to embark in some schemes of 
this description, while the power was temporarily 
delegated to it, that in 1848 the people of Maine ; 


cannot : 


: liberty to occupy and 
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t loaned in any case. The Legislature shall not ! 
‘create any debt or debts, liability or liabilities, : 
ton behal? of the State, which shall, singly or in 
‘the aggregate, with previous debts and liabil- 
tities incurred, at any one time, exceed $300,000, 
‘except to suppress insurrection, to repel inva- 
‘sion, or for the purposes of war.” And I have 
reason to know that the condition in which Maine 
saw other States had involved themselves by the 
imprudence of their legislation had great influ- 
ence in producing this fundamental law. There- 
fore, I cannot for a moment suppose that the 


people of my own State would desire the General . 


xovernment to embark in works of internal im- 
provement, or even indirectly render ‘‘ material 
aid ” to any favorite project of their own, when 
the means to be drawn from the common Treas- 
ury of the United States must be refunded by a 


system of indirect taxation, operating most inju- . 


riously upon the ship-building and commercial in- 
terests of the State. I believe when the people of 
my own State desire to impose taxes upon them- 
selves for the purposes of infernal improvement, 
they can find a more efficient and less expensive 


_ tax-gatherer than the United States, to collect the 


money. 
Of all the modes yet suggested, whereby the- 
municipal institutions of the country are to be in- 
voked in aid of internal improvement, I give my 
preference to that by towns; and for the reasons, 
that the three great objections which exist against 
either the General Government or State govern- ' 
ments, embarking in objects of internal improve- 
ment, have not the same force. First, the money 
is voted by those who have to pay it, and not by | 
agents. nd, the people can judge for them- 
selves whether the project will be feasibleand prof- 
itable. Third, the money will be expended under 
their own eye, and therefore economically, and 
their agents will be held to a strict accountability, 
Again: it has been argued by some, that where 
the Government is a land proprietor, and as a pro- 
prietor, it donates half of a township of land, for 


_ Improvements, by which the remaining half is 


thereby doubled in value, the Government does not 
involve itself in a work of internal improvement. 
Now, I would like to ask if the Government may 
donate one moiety of a township for improving 
or doubling the value of the remaining half, why 
may it not make the improvement itself, and thus 
double the value of both moieties? I can perceive 
no reason why it may not. There are a great 
many points, no doubt, upon the vast public do- 
main, where money could be very profitably ex- 
pended by the General Government, and the value 
of the property increased thereby. That, how- 
ever, is no part of the duty of the Government. It 
should leave matters of that kind wholly to the | 
forecast and energies of its citizens. 


land to every railroad enterprise that a spirit of | 


‘ speculation may incite, I think we had better do |; 
: d ah the contry, and never an: 2 is the practice in my section of the country, | 
apie ye oDe Poer e A nde | send out a committee to view and make report to : 


pan convenience requires a road, © 
i 


us, whether the 
and what its utility may be. 

But, sir, in addition to the spirit of speculation | 
which now seems to be rampant in the new States, | 


for gratuitous donations of land for the construc- |: 


tion of railroads through uninhabited regions, I ; 
was forcibly struck with the remarks of the hon- ` 
orable Senator from Mfchigan, [Mr. Fercu,] who 
is at the head of the Committee of Public Lands : 
in the Senate. Coming fromeone of the new and 


flourishing States of the West, and in consider- |' 


ation of his long experience on this subject, I beg ; 
to quote from his recent speech. In adverting to 


the causes of dissatisfaction with our present land |, 


system in that quarter, he says: 

« California has attractions that have made that State the | 
wonder of the world. 
emigration there with a force never known before. 
the Government has freely thrown open the whole expanse | 
of her gold-bearing territories to every man who would be- : 
come a settler, and the history of the world affords no par- : 
allel to the rapidity of the increase of population. l 
nation born in a day.’ In Minnesota and in Oregon larger | 
quantities of land are reserved for public purposes than in i 
the land States, and much greater inducements for immi- ; 
gration are afforded. Soh. ae 

« Would it not be astonishing if the acquisition ef these 
new regions of agricultural and mineral wealth, with free 
without cost, and proffers of 


amended their constitution in these words: ‘* The || perfect titles to large tracts of land to the settler, did not 


If Congress :: 
is to be called upon to grant alternate sections of |. 


‘The golden harvest. has allured |: 
As yet '' 


‘AL 


Ho. or Reps. 


turn the tide of emigration? The new field of enterprise 

now opened on the Pacific—a field where commerce and 

the various industrial pursuits offer temptations and rewards 
equaled only by those of her mines, presents more than the 
allurements of fairy-land. 

“As might be expected, these inducements turn away 
the tide of immigration from the twelve land States. They 
are already feeling its effects. The increased number of 
immigrants do not swell the sale and settlement of the land 
in those States in anything like the ratio of the increase of 
that immigration. Their own citizens are joining the emi- 
grants by thousands. The old States are also pouring their 
population into the great tide which flows towards the new 
Territories and the Pacific. The great inducements there, 
are drawing away the thousands who otherwise would be- 
come citizens of these States,” 

_ I will notdeny, that by giving away land to act- 
ual settlers, it may serve, in some degree, to check 
the tide of emigration from these new land States; 
and I really felt, upon reading these remarks of 
the honorable Senator, that I could sympathize 
with him at the state of things in Michigan. How 
is it, sir, in my own State, in reference to emigra- 
tion? From 1830 to 1840, Maine increased in her 
population thirty-three per cent. From 1840 to 
1850, her increase of population has been onl 

| sixteen pe cent. Yes, sir, Maine is almost reel- 
ing by the depletory effect of constant emigration. 

| Her stalwart sons march away by scores and 
hundreds to the ‘‘piny forests” of the North- 
west, or to the Pacific shore; and though we who 
remain regret to part with them, if they must and 
will go, let prosperity attend them. And all I can 
say is, most fortunate is that State or Territory 
which shall receive the largest accession of them; 
for, like the renowned men of the olden time, ‘‘ they 
are famous for lifting up the axes upon the thick 
trees.” ' 

The gentleman from Massachusetts pár, Raw- 
TOUL) commenced his speech in favor of donating 
alternate sections of the public land for the. con- 
struction of railroads in the new States, in lan- 
guage which struck me as being somewhat pecu- 
liar. He says: 

“ Y do not see clearly—I cannot be certain, and I think 
no other man can be certain-that the national] domain will 
continue to belong to the United States as common proper- 
ty, to be applied as it is now applied; for het win: 

| out looking very farinto the future—it is probable, that some 

: means will be found to withdraw the public Jands from their 

| present position, and to put an end to the long series of 

controversies somewhat sectional in their nature—to make 

a final adjustment, upon general, just, and national princi- 

ples, of the whole subject.” 

Whoever knew one try so hard not to say what 
he seemed anxious should be understood, as the 
honorable gentleman in his introductory remarks? 
Another honorable member, from [Hlnois, [Mr. 
Ficxuin,] quotes the prophetic language of Mr. 
Calhoun, where he says that ‘‘ owing to the rapid 
growth of the new States, they would ultimatel 
own these lands;’’ and therefore proposed, while 
the old States yet had the power to do ‘‘ volun- 
tarily, what at no distant day they would be com- 
pelled to do from necessity ’’—and adda, ‘‘a simi- 
‘lar opinion is intimated reer honorable member 


‘from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rawroun,] whose 
i ‘views upon this question are at once so able and 
: ‘go practical.” hat Mr. Calhoun, years ago, 
predicted might be the state of things thereafter, 
and what the gentleman from Massaehusetts ‘‘can- 
not be certain about,” and “ cannot see clearly,” the 
gentleman from Illinois pm and body avows 
upon the floor of the American Congress. He says: 
“There is a settled conviction in the new States, that 
they have not been treated fairiy in regard to the public 
landg, and it need not surprise any one, that so soon as they 
` acquire the NUMERICAL STRENGTH which will enable them 
to redress their wrongs, they will do so by declaring their 
jurisdictiun over, and title to, the public lands within their 
. limits, and maintain their declaration.” 
This, sir, is a very significant declaration of 
Western rights. ; Le ae 
In regard to the period when this ‘‘ jurisdiction 
and title of the new States” will be asserted, the 
| gentleman, in another part of his speech, says: 
'  & How long it may be before the twelve land States, with 
the addition of California, may assert and maintain their 
right over these lands, remains to be seen. It will probably 
. not be a great while.” 
This, sir, is extraordinary language to emanate 
from a representative of a State which was carved 


| 
|| out of the territory ceded by the seven old States 
f 


to the United States, and concerning the govern- 
| ment and future disposition of which the tri-party 
| ordinance of July 13th, 1787, was made. For, in 
that ordinance, among other things, it is stipulated 
that ‘“ The Legislatures of those districts, or new 
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* States, shall never interfire with the primary dis- 
* posal of the soil by the United States in Congress : 
s assembled, nor with any regulations Congress may | 


4 find necessary for securing the title in such soil lo the 
“bona fide purchasers 

recited in the act of Congress of April 38th, 1818, 
by a proviso, that ‘¢ the constitution of said State, 
t shall not be repugnant to the ordinance of 1787, be- ` 
t tween the original States and the people and States of - 
* the territory northwest of the river Okio,” and which © 
authorizes the people of the territory of Illinois to 
form a State constitution, and which was reaf- 
firmed in theresolution of Congress of December 3d, 
1818, admitting said State into the Union. Should 
the State of Illinois, therefore, undertake to usurp 
the fee of the public domain within its limits, and . 
proceed to muke grants of land, would not a 
question for the judicial power of this Govern- 
ment to decide, at once arise? How strikingisthe | 
contrast in the tone and temper of the language | 
and sentiments of the gentleman from Illinois, and ; 
the disinterested and patriotic language and senti- | 
mentsa in the deeds of the old States to the United } 
States! 

I ask, in what respect the land States * have tot | 
been treated fairly?’? What is the grievance? 
Ilinois has already received some five millions and 
a half of acres—some too millions and a half more ; 
than Indiana or Ohio—and this partiality to Tli- | 
nois is made the foundation for further demands 
by other States. 

But a new source of discontent on the part of 
the land States has quite recently been discovered. | 
The honor of this discovery belongs exclusively | 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Som- ` 
NER,] who claims it as an original idea. It is the 
deprivation of the new States of the right to tax 
the public domain within their limits. Now, I 
have a word to say on this point; and, as evidence ; 
of the estimation in which this privilege is held by : 
the State of Ilinois, I will show from the laws of | 
that State, that itis a prerogative held in slight 
estimation. It will be recollected by those mem- | 
bers of this Congress who served in the last, that | 
on the 20th of September, 1850, a donation was | 
made to the State of Illinois of some two millions 
and a half of acres of land, to build the “Great | 
Central Railroad” in that State, commencing at 
the southern terminus of the Illinois Canal, and | 
extending to Cairo, with branches extending from 
the point of beginning to Galena and to Chicago. 
At the time of the passage of the law making this | 
grant, it does not appear that any survey of the 
road had been made, or any company incorpo- ; 
rated to construct it. In February, 1851, thirteen 
era of them residents of the city of 

ew York and two of Massachusetts—were incor- i 
porated by the name and style of the ‘*Central 
Illinois Railroad Company,” with authority to con- 
struct said road; and, by a document which I 
have before me, purporting to be published by the ` 
authority of the directors, it appears that imme- || 
diately after said act of incorporation, the State 
of Illinois conveyed to this company all the land 
- donated by Congress. A portion of the twenty- | 
second section of that act of incorporation reads 
as follows: 

“ The lands selected under said act of Congress, and | 
hereby authorized to be conveyed, shali be exempt from all 
taxation under the laws of this State, until sold or conveyed | 
by said corporation or trustees, and the stock, property, and 
effects of said company shall be in like manner exempt from ! 
ee for the term of six years from the passage of this | 

The time and manner of disposing of this im- 
mense tract of land may be seen from the following 
extracts from the proceedings of the directors: 
Financial plan of the company, submitted to the directors | 

April 23, 1851, and by them adopted. 

“It would be injudicious at present to submit an estimate : 
of the probable cost of the whole road and branches, and | 
your attention will be particularly devoted to the plans to be i 
eee eae ihe beat 8 of the Janda and properties which 
by the Santa, n to the company for the purposes proposed | 

“To retain the lands in your actual possession until the | 
increase of population caused by the facilities created by | 
the railroad shall have given to them a hizh market value 
seems to he the most judicious course, and therefore it will | 
m necessary to avail yourselves of the authority given by | 

e charter to build the road and its branches by the pro- ` 
ceeds of bonds to be issued for the construction charges, to | 


.? "Phe same compact was | 


i 


be. secured in the most perfect manner in your 
p h wer. The | 
details of the arrangement, as far as it had been matured, 


are now submitted.” ! 


This, sir, wascertainly a most ‘judicious plan,” | 
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' taxation for the period of thirteen years! 


; company, the honorable Robert Rantoul, jr., it ; 


| his published letter, 1 was forcibly reminded of | 


‘| was said to occupy in regard to national affairs. |, : etd A : : 
PY on ! for subsistence in kind, which appears in the bill, 


‘| of the public lands for the construction of railroads 


‘tions and interests of the country. 


‘| tutions. It regulates the value of real property; it | 


‘| broad domain, occupy and cultivate the soil, estab- |! 
| lish schools and churches, and form settlements, 


|| price, with a certainty of title, until the almost 


the gentleman from Massachusetts to be worth in | 


inasmuch as these lands, which are estimated by | 
bout $25,000,000, are to be free from | 


ten years a 
By a letter appended to the same document, 
over the signature of one of the directors of said 


further appears what the estimated value of this ` 
land will be at the time it is proposed to bring it 
into. market. The closing paragraph of that letter 
is as follows: 

« i consider, then, that any estimate which shall give to |' 
the lands belonging to the company an average value of 
from ten to twelve dollars an acre, to be reached in from ; 
twelve to fourteen years from this date, is amply sustained 
by the facts presented in this communication. ’? 

Now, sir, considering the peculiar relations ` 
which are believed to exist between the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the honorable member | 
on this floor from the ** Essex district,” their two 
published speeches on the policy of donating lands 
for the construction of railroads, and the pecu- 
niary relations of the latter gentleman to the 
great Central Railroad of Ilinois, as appears by 


i 


the political position which a certain ex-President i! 


It was said of him, that he was “a Northern i 
man with Southern principles;” and I think the |: 
question might well be asked, whether the honor- |: 
able gentleman from Massachusetts is not, upon |: 
this matter, an Eastern man with Western princi- ‘|| 
ples? In the days of the conflict between this 
Government and the old United States Bank, it : 
was alleged that certain distinguished members of ' 
Congress occupied a relation to that institution į 
which was supposed to influence their political ac- 


‘tion; and at the present session of Congress mem- ': 


bers of a certain political stripe have declared that a ` 
high public functionary ought not to be intrusted : 
with large financial negotiations of the Govern- | 
ment, because of his supposed friendly relations |: 
with the bankers and stockholders of ‘State street |, 
and Wall street.” Now, sir, when a member of | 
this House, from an Eastern State, uniting in his ;' 
eres the duties of a Representative, and of a || 

irector of a Western railroad, shall become the 
ardent advocate of a system of gigantic donations 


which are to thread the great Valley of the Missis- 
sippi like a net-work, covering the unsettled, as 
well as the settled portions of that valley, may it 
not properly excite some attention? 

A word more, Mr. Chairman, and I will not 
further detain the committee. Our presentsystem 
is, in my opinion, just and equal towards all sec- |, 
I seek no |: 
change—I desire none. I ask nothing for my own 
section of country that I am unwilling to extend 
to every other section. I disclaim all sectional 
feeling. l believe our past growth has been greatly 
promoted by the existing policy. If it shall be 
materially changed, itcannot fail to produce gloomy | 
apprehensions for the futuregrowth and prosperity | 
of the people. Our present land system operates |: 
like a great balance-wheel upon our political insti- 


controls the wages of labor; and so long as one || 
day’s work will purchase an acre of productive |; 
land, and secure a certain and sure title, directly || 
from the Government—eastern manufactures can |; 
never control the wages of labor. The value of 
real property in the agricultural regions of the || 
older States is adjusted, if a great measure, by || 
this system. As our population increases and |/ 
becomes more dense, they will emigrate to this 


+ 


and thereby avoid those evils incident to a more 
dense and thickly-settled country. But offering | 
extraordinary and unusual inducements for settle- || 
ment will not increase the number of good and 
reliable settlers. Such settlers multiply only by 
time and the natural course of events. I trust, 
sir, that our public domain may be long so held, 
and that our children, and our children’s children, 
may always have the privilege of resorting to it 
for settlement and support, and at an unvarying 


countless acres of our unoccupied domain shall be 
covered with a virtuous, industrious, and happy 
people. f 


GLOBE. 


: Ways and Means pro 


THE DEFICIENCY BILL. 
SPEECH OF HON. G. S. HOUSTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATVIES, 
March 22, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and taken ap the bill to 


: gupply deficiencies in the appropriations made for the year 


ending Jane 30, 1852, upon which bill Mr. Houston way 
entitled to one hour to close the debate on the bill— 


Mr. HOUSTON said: - 
Mr. Cuarrman: It will be impossible for me, 
within the hour allowed me, to take up each and 


„every item in the bill now under consideration, 
and bestow upon them even a brief explanation. 


I will not, therefore, attempt it. I must rely upon 
being able to give the necessary explanations, 


| aided by other members of the Committee of 
| Ways and Means, when we shall have passed 
! under the rule allowing five minutes’ speeches. 
| will, on this occasion, confine my remarks to those 
‘leading and important items which seem likely to 


I 


obstruct the speedy passage of the bill. 
I will take occasion, however, first to call the 
attention of the committee to an item of $279,517, 


and which, without an explanation, may be re- 


i garded as a deficiency, when, in truth, it is not. 
(| By that item being in this bill, the Committee of 


se that Congress shall 


: pass a law authorizing the subsistence department 


to use that amount of its appropriations for the 
next fiscal vear in advance of the passage of the 
regular army appropriation bill. The Committee 
of Ways and Means regarded this course as 
proper, and intended to enable the department to 
use that sum, in the months of March and April 
of this year, in the purchase of supplies for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1853, that the de- 
partment may be enabled to have them in a state 
of forwardness, to meet the demands at the be- 
ponm of that fiscal year. Again: it is thought 
y those best acquainted with that subject, that 
the spring is the best season of the year for making 


| such purchases. This course has been heretofore 


pursued; was recommended by the department at 
this session, and concurred im by the committee- 
This item, then, is no deficiency, nor is it an in- 


| crease of the appropriations for that branch of the 


service. The amount of the item has been de- 
ducted by the Committee of Ways and Means 
from the regular bill for the army. 

In the beginning of this investigation it may be 


| proper for me to inquire how and why does this 


deficiency exist?—by whom, and in what way 


| was it brought about? Some gentlemen attempt to 
‘ account for it by saying there was nota sufficiency 
_ given in the bill of last year, and that a deficiency 


could not have been avoided; others say there 
was enough given but that the Aministration has 
wasted it. 

I will speak to both of these points. Our friends 
over the way say the appropriations under these 


‘heads of last year being reduced one half by 


Congress, were insufficient to meet the absolute 
wants of the Government. Admit thisto be true, 
whose fault is it? Is it the fault of this side of the 
House? Clearly not. The Administration made 
its estimates to the last session of Congress for the 
present fiscat year, and when those estimates were 
being considered and examined into, a distin- 
guished friend of the Administration proposed to 
cut them down one half,upon the ground that one 


| half was sufficient for that branch of the service. 


His movement was approved and sustained by 
several other prominent gentlemen of his politica) 
friends, and agreed to by the House. The polit-. 
ical party with which I am connected did not pro- 
pose the reduction—many of them, however, sus- 
tained it; some upon the ground that they believed 
the amount amply sufficient, others upon theground 
that as they bad not had the same opportunity to 
investigate the correctness of the estimates, as the 


| particular friends of the Executive, in whose pos- 


session the most reliable information was to be 
found, were willing to reduce whenever and where- 
ever the party in power might say reduce. When- 
ever the friends of an Administration shall say in 
their places in this Hall, that they can get along 
efficiently with one half of the sum proposed to be 
appropriated, the course of the other side should 
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reduction will injure or cripple the interests and 
operation of the Government, It is evident, then, 
thatif the appropriations in the last bill were really 
too small, the responsibility is upon the other side 
of the House, and not upon this—the friends of 
the Administration are themselves to blame, if 
wrong has been done, and they should be the last 
to complain that the reduction was made. 

I repeat, if the sums appropriated were too 
small, they are responsible for the reduction; and 
if they were not too small, then it follows that 
they have wa-ted and squandered the money, and 
are responsible for it to the country. 

Allow me, then, to inquire whether there are 
abuses in the expenditure of the public money 
in the quartermaster’s service; and in answering 
that inquiry, I will be compelled to say what every 
member, who has at all looked into the subject, 
knows quite as well as I do—that there have been, 


and are now, enormous abuses in the expendi- |; 


tures of money through that department. | 
The first abuse to which I desire to call the at- ; 
tention of this committee, is that growing out of | 


the improper location of the various posts upon " 


our long hne of frontier. I am glad to be able to 

say, that in some of these cases, the Secretary of 

War is endeavoring to correct the error that has . 
been committed, and prevent others of a like char- 

acter. Many of the posts are located in towns, 

villages, and other improper places inconvenient 

to water, fuel, grazing, and forage of all kinds; 

and, as a legitimate consequence of such improper 

location, they have to haul all of these things a 

considerable distance, and at’ normous prices. 

One of the posts in New Mexico is established 
in Santa Fé—a most extravagant place—a place 
where all the supplies for the army, where all the 
forage, and everything that keeps up the army— 
men horses—costs considerably more than it 
would have cost had the post been located nearer 
to the frontier, and in a place more convenient for 
supplies of every description. 

mention only this one post; I might mention 
others, to which these remarks would apply with 
equal force. Colonel Swords, who belongs to the 
p epaiei department, reports that some half 
ozen of these expensive and unsuitable posts have 
been abandoned, and new sites selected. 

Another item of abuse, to which ! call the atten- 
tion of the committee, is in the manner of making 
contracts for the supplies for the army. Con- 
tracts are made by the subsistence department, in | 
pursuance of law, under the direction of the Sec- - 
retary of War. Those supplies are often, if not 
always, contracted to be delivered at points remote 
from the place where they are to be used. Sup- 
plies intended for the posts on the Texian frontier 
are frequently delivered and received at Baltimore, : 
Philadelphia, and New York, thereby increasing ' 
the distance and the cost of transportation to a very 
large extent. The cost of transportation is one of 
the heavy items that absorbs the money appro- ' 
priated to the quartermaster’s service. 


But there is another thing. We find that con- ; 


tracta to deliver supplies at distant points not only 
increase the cost et rataporiine them to the points 
of consumption, but that another abuse arises out 
of it; and that is in the manner of packing up the 
provisions preparatory to their being received by 
the quartermaster’s department. In many cases. 
provisions are packed up in casks, or barrels, 
weighing one third as much as the provisions. 
To sustain this statement, I will read an extract 
from the report of Colonel Swords to the quarter- 
master general: 
“ Asa means of reducing the expenses, I would suggest | 


the proper packing of the subsistence stores. Large quan- 
tities of bacon and hard bread have been sent out packed 


in beavy barrels, the weight of the barrel being as forty-five |. 


one hundred and eighty-five of the bacon, and as thirty- : 
Éve w ninety-five of the ihard bread. Of the latter article, | 
very little if any should be sent out, floar being much more | 
convenient to pack, and generally prepared by the men. ; 
Hard bread might be made in the country when n 
1I would alzo suggest that the flour and bacon sent from the 
Missouri frontier be purchased at Port Leavenworth instead | 
of at St. Louis, the neighborhood of Fort Leavenworth 
furnishing supplies of as gond quality, and at as cheap | 
rates, as they can be purchased at St. Louis. This course | 
would save the expense of its transportation up the Mis- | 
pe and avoid the risk of its being lost or damaged on the | 


Thus, sir, you see we have not only to pay 
transportation for that great distance, but we ab- 


i| Estimate of cost 


solutely pay, in the case of hard bread, transport- 


© ation upon ninety-five pounds of bread, and upon 


‘thirty-five pounds of wood, which contains it. ‘| 


Now, it seems to me that there is no economy in 
this, but great abuse; for near one third of the 
cost of transportation is paid for transporting that 


which is of no use when it reaches its destination. | 


It is also before us in the report of the quarter- 
master general, that, in transporting these provis- 
ions to the place where they are needed, from fifteen 


to twenty per cent. of them are spoiled, or so dam- | 


aged that they are condemned as unfit for use, and 
have to be sold at a great loss or thrown away en- 
rie I will read a statement from Brevet Capt. 
A. W. Bowman, to show the amount of subsist- 
ence stores condemned at Paso del Norte, Texas, 
from October Ist, 1849, to July 31st, 1851: 
3 barrels and 68 pounds of pork. 
58,561 pounds of bacon. 
7.0884 pounds of hams. 
36 barrels and 172 pounds of fiour. 
3H urda at hard bread. 
3 bushels and 7 quarters of beans. 
517 pounds of rice. 
i 96 pounds of coffee. 
183 pounds of sugar. 
12 pounds of candles. 
4 quarts of salt. 
114 gallons of pickles. 

Of the bacon received of Captain Coburn: 

San Elizario, 2,956 ibs., issued to Capt. Johna, condemned. 
Dona Ania, 5,450 Ibs., issued to Lieut. Trevitt, do. 
Copper Mine, 4,351 lbs., issued to Lieut. Green, do. 

I could read other reports and statements equal- 
ly strong and pointed, but I have not the time. 
1 merely refer to this as a sample of the manner 
in which this department of the public service is 
being carried on. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there is another great 
abuse that has crept into the service. It is to be 
found in the high prices paid for forage of every 
description, We have, in some instances, in a 
country abounding in grass, paid thirty, forty, and 
as high as fifty dollars a ton for hay, as food for 
horses, and that, too, made out of the grass grow- 
ing in the woods, which our troops could as well 
cut and saveas any one else. All must admit that 


there is great wrong in this. But this abuseisnot - 


confined to hay alone. | a 
every description, and the prices paid for it are 
‘enormous. Take, also, the article of fuel, I mean 
_ wood, cut from the woods in which the posts 
i ought to be located, if they are not; and what do 
we find? Some of the ange are so located that 
the wood has to be hauled twenty-five or thirty 
miles. Is not that an extraordinary state of things? 
Let me read an extract from the report of Colonel 
Swords: 

& I proceeded to Albuquerque, the station of one company 
of dragoons and one company of infantry, for whose accom- 
modation quarters were hired at the rate of $275 per month. 
(See page No. 4.) The expenses at this post were large, 
owing to its position. Fuel had to be hauled from twenty- 
five to thirty miles, and some of the corn from thirty to thir- 
ty-five miles. The price of the corn ranging, at the crib, 
from one dollar sixty cents to two dollars eighty cents per 
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be to vote the reduction, unleas they know such 


| 


You may take grain of | 


bushel, and the price of fodder from one dollar fifty cents to i 


two dollars per one hundred pounds. In addition to the 

dragoon horses and mules, there were one hundred and ten 

mules and seven horses requiring to be fed on the forage 

purchased at these high rates.” 

i Now, it seems to me that when the command- 

_ ing officer has the whole sae in which to se- 
lect a site fora post, it would, at least, seem proper 
that he should locate it near to places where he 
could get his supplies, of every description, with 
more convenience, and at a more reasonable rate 
of cost. 

‘Mr. HALL. I will ask the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means how much it 


now costs the Government of the United States to ` 


: supply each horse in the dragoon service in New 
Mexico? I ask if it does not cost three or four 
hundred dollars a year? 

: Mr. HOUSTON. The reported cost of the 
; keep of one mule in New Mexico is $320 a year, 
' but in that, the gentleman from Missouri will find, 
| by reference to the table, was included many other 
| things besides the mere feed of the mule—with the 


i| permission of the gentleman I will refer to the table: 


of the keep of one mule for one year on 
ain exclusive of other forage. 
els, at 


Ei rts day, 365 days, is bus! 
T ase DOA bushels Ot a1e1 00 
| One teamster for six mules, at $25 per month, and - 


a ration, is @372—take one sixth part..........- 
| One wagon-master to fifteen wagons, at 960 per 
month and a ration, is and the keep of his 
horse 8187—4973, is wagon,orpermule, 10 50 


i 
\ 
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Farriery, medicine, &......... ces es eee ceceses B13 50 
Wear, tear, losses by death, disability, expenses 
extra of herding duriug disability—ten per cent. 


OR COST, HS... cece eve eee aber wep Ree 8 00 

$ $275 00 
The above was an approximate estimate of the cost 
of keep of a mule, mentioned in my communi- 
cation to the quartermaster general, but carn cun- 
not be bought at $? 0U on the average: itshould 

be $2 5U—add to above... .... cece cece eeeeeens 60 

$320 00 


L. C. EASTON, 

Captain, Ass 
Mr. HALL. 1 only wish to ask the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, if heknows 
of any good reason why it should cost the Gov- 
ernment nothing for forage in the war with Mex- 
ico, while it now costs $320 to support a horse in 
New Mexico in time of peace? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I will notice 
those points as I progress with my remarks. 
When the honorable gentleman interrupted me, I 
was remarking upon the cost at one of the posts 
selected, and which has since been abandoned. I 
was remarking upon the great expense of carrying 
corn and hauling fuel and all such articles—articles 
which cost the Government large amounts. Some 
of the posts are located so far from water, that 
they have to keep a four-horse team, and at one, 
I believe, a six-horse team, constantly employed 
in hauling water for the supply of the troops. 
Now, sir, it seems to me that this is a greatabuse, 
and an extravagant waste of the public money. I 
must, however, proceed a little more rapidly, or T 
shall not be able to conclude my remarks in the 
time allowed me. 

My friend from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] asks 
me who is responsible for these abuses, who is re- 
sponsible for this waste of the public ame My 
mind, sir, is made up upon that subject. And, in 
the opinion I have formed, I differ materially from 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Brooxs,] who 
addressed the committee on Saturday last; and I 
differ materially from many gentlemen who ex- 

ressed an opinion at the last Congress, the de- 
ates of which I have recently read. 

It was stated by some gentlemen at the last ses- 
: sion of Congress, that the quartermaster general 
was responsible., I have come to a very different 
conclusion. Let us see what is the authority and 
responsibility of the quartermaster general. He 
has to furnish the transports for all the supplies 
that are intended and purchased for the army, 
and also for the army itself. Can he direct that 
the supplies which are to be delivered at New 
York te the contractor, under the terms of his 
contract, shall be sent to San Antonio or In- 
dianola? Most certainly not; nor can he direct 
the subsistence department to make contracts for 
articles deliverable at those points. The quarter- 
master general has no control over the contracts 
made, or to be made, for the subsistence of the 
army. No, sir; these contracts are made by an- 
other and different officer of the Government. 
i They are made by the subsistence department, 

under the direction, if necessary, of the Secretary 
: of War, and he is responsible for the contracts, 
' and not the quartermaster general. ‘The quarter- 

master general is bound to receivethe barrels with 

the proportions, two pounds of hard bread and 
' one pound of wood wherever the terms of the con- 

tract require the delivery to be made, and is bound 

to transfer them, wood and all, at the cheapest 

price he can. I repeat the question, for what is he 

responsible? Does he control the location of the 
. posts? Certainly not. I understood the gentleman 
- from NewYork as attempting to show, under the 
: regulations of the army, that the quartermaster 
eneral did locate those posts. 

Mr. BROOKS. No; that is not so. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Very well; I will take that 


© back. The gentleman from New York is agreed 


i with me upon that subject, that the responsibility 

of the location of these posts is with the Secretary 

of War, who is one of the Executive officera of 

the President of the United States. It is sug- 
ested to me that it is the commanding officer who 

is responsible; but I beg leave to read regulation 

| No. 970, which settles that point. 

A Memser. Read it. , 

Mr. HOUSTON. The regulation is as follows: 


1:970. No barracks, quarters, or hospitals, shall be erect- 
ed at the public expense, but by order of the Secretary of 
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E R , 
War, and according to plans which he shall have approved ; |; Statement of quarters, §c., hired at Las Vegas. 
and no officer, whatsoever may be his rank, shall make the | : Quarters for Col. Alexander, commanding, $50 per month. 
slightest alteration in any plan of barracks, quarters, or hos- `' Office for commanding officer, and quarters 


pital, so approved, without the order of the Secretary of for Dr. McPhalin.......... sc ceceeeeeee 20 do 
War, communicated through the quartermaster general. Hospital ness esc cicascaaeca tye ao aap aes oes 30 do. 
These restrictions do not extend to temporary huts, where |; Quarters for F company, dragoons......... 80 do 
troops may be compelled, by the unhealthiness of their po- | . Quarters for K company, dragoons......... 60 do 
sitions, to leave their quarters during the summer season, or | Quarters for G company, infantry......... 35 doe 
where, from the circumstances of the service, they may be ` Quarters fur G company, officers’ quarters, 
required to occupy positions on the Indian frontier, in ad- and ordnance store-room........ essees .. 50 do. 
vance of the established posts.’ Officers’ quarters and mess-room. . 30 da 
woos . F . . Blacksmith shop and bake-house. - 6 do. 
Well, sir, nt will be observ ed that this regulation Carpenter-shop and store-room............ 20 do 
fixes the entire responsibility upon the Secretary — Porage-master’s quarters............ +0... 4 do 
of War. Regulations 970 and 971, bya recent _ Store-room for subsistence department... 10 do 
regulation of the Secretary of War, are attempted Pore zoom fors anintpnce department..... 2 2 
to be rigidly enforced. I would like to read the Se ES ES ee 
regulation just referred to, but I have, unfortu- SS At PA 439 do. 


nately, mislaid it. It evidences a determination on `` 
the part of the present Secretary of War to stop 


this great source of impropriety and abuse; and if to be found in the documents accompanying the 


I had not mislaid it, T would feel it due, as an act ji quartermaster’s report. Now, I ask, what con- ` 


of justice to him, to read it. So there is clearly no |; trol has the quartermaster general over these rents? 
responsibility on the quartermaster general here. |, By reference to regulations 965 and 968, the com- 
I have no doubt but that the commanding officer | mittee will see that he has no power to refuse these 
does, in many, and possibly in all cases, select li things, when they are demanded by the officer in 
sites for the establishment of posts; but it must be if command. I will read the regulations: 
done on the responsibility of the Secretary of ıı 965. When an officer arrives at a post, if he be entitled 
War, who could, by his mere order, prevent such i to quarters and fuel, he shall make a written requisition for 
location, if he should see fit to do so. But Jet us nent on the officer of the quartermaster’s department sta- 
: . tioned there, accompanied by a copy of the order placing 
press this matter a little further. One of the , him on duty. If he be accompanied by troops, his requisi- 
-abuses to which L called the attention of the com- ' tion must embrace his whole command, and designate the 
mittee particularly, and to which I will now refer ` number of officers of each class or grade, as well as non- 
briefly, is that of renting quarters and barracks at , ee oficeri, Musicians; artificem; private soldiers, 
. one servants, and au nzed washerwomen. 
the various military posts, at such enormous sums. | “° 968. When officers and troops are assigned to duty at 
Why, sir, rents are paid at some of the posts ‘' stations where there are no public buildings which they can 
which it seems to me must astonish every person ‘| 
who hears the facts. I beg leave to read a table 


or two, showing some of these extraordinarily |. troops are entitled.” 
high rents: | 


Here is the manner, then 
shall be demanded, and the manner in which they 
: Shall be provided. So that we see, for the items of 

rent, which appear to be enormous, the command- 
, ing officer or commander-in-chief is mainly respon- 

sible. The officers are entitled to quarters of cer- 
_ tain dimensions; and where there are no public 
|, buildings for that purpose, the quartermaster is re- 
|| quired to rent quarters, if demanded by the officer 
| in command. t do not deny that the quartermas- 


hire quarters for them, not exceeding the number of rooms 


i! 


| 
| 


To be vacated 


pires May 31, 1851. 
Can be vacated at any time. 
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Contract ex 


for rent, or anything else he may have to purchase; 
i: and if in any case he gives more than a fair mar- 
: ket value for the article obtained by him, he should 

be condemned and promptly punished; but the 

commanding officer in the field, under the authori- 
, ties in Washington city, can alone dispense with 
i rents. 
‘| we will order the army—officers and men—to use 
‘| their tents, until the 
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i taken up, on the returns of the officers of the quartermas- 
ter’s department of the respective posta, and accounted for, 
as public property, according ‘to the regulations. ” 
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Now, under these circumstances what has Gen- 
eral J ae to do? The regulations say what 
each of the officers shall be entitled to, and what 
each man shall have in the way of fuel—so much 
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one latitude, and so much in another—all spe- 
cifically set‘forth. But if the quartermaster gen- 
eral should think proper to say: “I cannot give 
you fuel; here are pune lands around you, go 
and cut your wood,” what would be the re- 


ve 
ween eee eane 
ETAT 


no right to give the order. The commanding offi- 
: cer has a right to give that order, and it should 
: have been given long since. If General Scott 
i should issue his order, 
:| should issue his order, requiring it, then the com- 
|; manding officer will have it done. Our troops at 
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No. 2.—Statement of Buildings rented by Quarlermaster’s Dey artment at post o 
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Kendrick & Peck........... 
Moore & R 


Jesus LOya...ccveeeseees 
Jertrude Barcels.. 


I have not time to specify others, but they are - 


occupy, the officers of the quartermaster’s department shall j 


to which the officers are entitled, and the space to which the | 


. . | 
» in which quarters | 


| ter is responsible for the price he may agree to pay | 


They could say these rents are so high | 


posts in the vicinity of public or Indian lands, | 
re-wood, the necessary fuel will be provided : 
`h ps, under the direc- : 
: tion of the several commanding officers ; but should fuel be ` 
provided by the labor of soldiers on extra duty, it shall be : 


i in summer, and so much in winter, so much in 


‘sult? He would be disobeyed, because he has ` 


or the Secretary of War . 


1 
| those ports, for at least a portion of the time, are 
l: doing little or no duty that would prevent them 
` from cutting their own wood, and saving their own 
hay, yet other persons are hired to do this work, 
making the wood cost from three to ten dollars a 
cord. I regard that as an abuse; but the quarter- 
master general has no power to change it. The 
| Commander-in-Chief can change it, and is in my 
view remiss in the discharge of his duty for not 
‘ having done it long since. These remarks as to 
fuel, apply with the same force to hay. Why is 
it, I ask, that we are paying $30, and $40, and $50 
a ton for hay, when there is the very grass grow- 
ing all around our posts out of which that hay is 
made? IĮ will leave others to answer that ques- 
: tion. 
Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I wish to 
+ ask a question. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I cannot yield, as my time 
‘| will not allow me to do so. 
: Mr. MARSHALL. The 
i! this: 


Ii 


question is merely 
Whether it does not appear from the docu- 
ments reported by the Secretary of War, in New 
,, Mexico especially, that the officer in command 
' there has not issued an order requiring the soldiers 
ıı to cut their own hay, whenever the price at which 
` it can be purchased exceeds $10 per ton? 
, Mr. HOUSTON. I intended to come to that, 
‘and state that I had heard of the existence of 
such an order. I have not found any such order, 
| however, in the documents to which the gentle- 
i man refers. These abuses appear to have oc- 
i curred in 1851. We have not received the state- 
ments in detail since that time; and, as [ stated in 
the outset of my remarks, efforts are being made 
i! to correct many of them. 
I desire to have the attention of the commit- 
tee a moment to another point. It is said by 
, members, that the quartermaster general ought 
i to change the forage that is furnished to the ani- 
;, mals we have there in the service. If the com- 
manding officer makes a requisition upon the 
quartermaster’s department for forage, specifying 
i what that forage shall be—either grain, fodder, 
, or what ioe ihe quartermaster’s department is 
|| bound by that requisition, and has no discretion 
|; to changeit. If he calls for grain, the quartermas- 
ter has no right to supply the demand with long 
forage. The regulations allow to a mule eight 
‘| quarts of corn for each day, and if the command- 
' ing officer requires it, the quartermaster general 
has no right to say, that but four or six quarts shall 
' be given; and the idea that the quartermaster is 
responsible for these things is a delusion. It is 
erroneous in all its length and breadth. 
But my friend from New York, [Mr. Brooxs,} 
, on Saturday last, argued to show (and I was as- 
i tonished at it) that Congress, and not the Execu- 
' tive, was responsible for these expenditures. Now, 
has it come to this?—has it come to this, I ask, 
‘| that an Administration, with the exclusive power 
: of making estimates—with the power and duty of 
' making honest and economical expenditures—shall 
‘| attempt to shirk and evade the responsibility inci- 
dent to such action? I flatter myself that the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Brooxs] has spoken 
without authority. I flatter myself that those in 
power—the Executive branches of the Govern- 
ment are not so cowardly—I will not employ that 
language—are not so lost to all sense of magnan- 
imity, of honest responsibility, as to induce them 
to endeavor to escape the responsibility of their 
own expenditures. It is a most unheard of prop- 
| osition—that Congress is responsible for the care- 
less and wasteful disbursement of the funds which 
it has, by law, placed in the hands of the Presi- 
‘dent. Congress may unwisely bestow money 
upon an unnecessary object; but if the President 
i 80 carries out the Jaw as to make the expenditure 
. unnecessarily large, the responsibility is his, and 
he cannot evade it. It may, or may not be wise, 
|: for Congress to appropriate moneys to maintain 
i| armies to suppress Indian hostilities; but, after 
'| making the appropriations, the President is alone 
| responsible if he shall wastefully expend money 
in carrying out the intentions of Congress. If the 
_ President, in carrying into execution the laws of 
Congress, adopts wasteful, inefficient, and dilatory 
methods, he, and not Congress, is solely respon- 
sible; no art can avail him to escape it, and he 
‘| ought not to desire to escape it if he could. 
d It is true, that the Executive cannot expend a 
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principles 
i ‘ongress, 
by a law, authorizes him to build a fort at a par- 
ueular point, and gives him permission to expend 
$100,000 inthe erection of that fort, it by no means 
follows that he shall expend all of the $100,000; 
but if in the progress of the work he can save 
$50,000, or any other portion of the sum appro- 
poated, he is bound to save it—the object and pur- 
pose of Congress in making the appropriation is 
t enable the Executive to build the fort, if he can 
do it, at a cost not to exceed the sum appropriated. 
The law does not require him to expend all of the 
$100,000, but only so much—within the appro- 
priaion—as the public interest. consulting true 
economy, may require; and if he shall extend his 
expenditures beyond the point of true econcmy, 
he, and he alone, is responsible for such abuse. 

An appropriation serves to check or restrain 
within limits the expenditures, but never to in- 
creasethem. Congress neither expends the money 
nor does it require the President to expend it. 
Congress passes a law by which it allows him to 
do it, if the public good require it. An honest 
Executive—and | would like to believe all to be 
honest—a faithful Executive—one who is disposed 
to do his whole duty to his country, it seems te 
me, would not like to make an improper or waste- 
ful expenditure of money, but that he would look 
to the wants of the country, and whenever the 
country wanted less than the appropriation, he 
would feel ıt his duty to make the expenditures 
Jess—I mean that he will not go up to the appro- 
pration merely because he has power to do it. 
Can it be possible that the President of the United 
States, wha has the right to expend $50,000 or 
$100,000, will say, ‘‘Itis true I have expended 
that money, and it is also true that it was not ne- 
cessary; but you are reaponsible, because you 
gave me the power to expend it. I knew it was 
unnecessary and wrong, but I did it because I 
could.” If he knew it to be wrong, it was a vio- 
lation of duty and good faith in him to make the 
sapenne 

Mr. Chairman, there never has been, and never 
wiil be, a Congress of the United States that can 
make all necessary and proper reforms in the 
Government, either in the appropriations or any- 
thing else, without the coöperauon of the Execu- 
uve Department. We may reduce this and that 
item, bat with rare exceptions, we will notbe likely 
to act understandingly when the Departments fail 
to sympathize with us in the movement; to be 
successtul and do good to the country, we must 
have a responsive teeling from the other end of the 
avenue. We may cut off estimates. We have 
the power to do it, but we never may know, until 
we try it, whether we cut precisely right, deep 
enoüeliand not too deep, and whether we are not , 
striking at an estimate we should not touch, unless | 
we have a hearty coöperation trom the Executive : 
branch of the Government. The estimates are 
made and laid upon our desks, but what do we > 
know about them? What can we know about 
them? With their estimates they give us their rea- 
sons; we scan those reasons; we investigate them; 
and do everything in our power with the view of 
making them correct. If we find we cannot show 
that they are improper, we make the appropria- 
tion, and we should make it. The President of 
the United States is responsible for his estimates, 
and Congress has nothing to do with them until 
they are received. They are made alone upon the 
responsibility of the Executive. But the gentleman 
says that Congress, by voting in accordance with 
these estimates, thereby indorses them, and thus 
becomes responsible. Letustestthat. Letussee 
whether itis a sound, a correct principle. The esti- 
mates are sent to us, and, as I contend, constitute 
whatalawyer would call a prima facie case forappro- 
priation. Í desire distinctly to be understood upon 
this point. The estimates make a prima focie case 
for an appropriation. They come to us and are 
referred to our committees. It is the duty of those 
committees to investigate and examine carefully 
into the estimates; to scrutinize, to correct, and to 
do everything to detect error and impropriety; to 
expose and lop off, if thought necessary. 
committees then report to 


ongress, and it be- | 


The ;, 


| their efforts to assail and injure a political adver- | 


without a reason; and then, if we agree to give 
them the appropriation, the same gentlemen turn 
immediately round and say, Congress, and not 
the Executive, is responsible for the expenditure, 
when it does neither expend nor direct the expend- 
ing of a dollar! This is strange reasoning. 

Here I wish to say a few words upon the blun- 
ders the gentleman from New York (Mr. Brooks] 
has endeavored to establish upon President Polk’s 
administration as to estimates and deficiencies. 
Now, I agree with that gentleman, that estimates 
are approximates, in some sort, to the amount that 
will be required under the various heads of ex- 
penditure; but then the gentleman did not do Mr. 
Polk’s administration justice when he attempted 
to establish, before this committee, that that Ad- 
ministration had estimated for large deficiencies 
for the army upon objects and items which had 
been estimated for previously. Take up al! the 
bills of which he spoke, and examine what they 
are. The one of the 8th of May, 1846, five days 
previous to the war with Mexico, was called a 
deficiency for that year. Our relations with Mex- 
ico had become of that delicate and interesting 
character that indicated to the Administration that 
war might soon break out, and consequently large 
numbers of troops were directed towards the fron- 
tier of Texas and Mexico, which made it neces- 
sary, therefore, in May, of 1846, for the Adminis- 
tration to ask for money to defray the expenses 
consequent upon that movement; those items of 
exenditure had not previously been estimated for. 
It was no deficiency, in point of fact, because the 


troops had been ordered to the frontier, to defend . 


Texas, after the regular army bill had passed, in 
which there had been no estimate to cover those ex- 
penses. Then there were large deficiencies, the 
gentleman says, in the bill of 1847. I ask him to 


refer to and examine that bill. I ask every mem- ' 


ber of this committee to examine it; by doing so 
they will find, as is the case with all the other bills 
of that Administration during the war with.Mex- 
ico that the estimates were made not in truth as 
deficiencies, and for objects previously estimated 
for, but they were made for troops for which esti- 
mates had not been previously made. I am utterl 

. astonished that the gentleman from New Yor 


in his comments. 

Mr. BROOKS. I was interrupted by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jones,] who asked 
me if there were not fifty thousand volunteers 
called into service? Those fifty thousand volun- 
teers were called into service, when war was de- 
clared in 1846. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Notat all. The President 
of the United States had discretion to call out 
fifty thousand volunteers, but he did not call them 
all out at that time. 

Mr. BROOKS. But he made his estimates. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman is mistaken; 
he made no estimates for them till he called them 
out, and he called them out in different numbers 
and at different times, and the very bill to which 
the gentleman has referred shows the fact. The 
language of the law making the appropriation, 
which the gentleman calls a deficiency, shows it 
to be no deficiency. Jt is an estimate for an item 


- shall be disbanded—starved, or unelad. 


the other day, to show the same CoG these 


Now, Í feel justitied in saying that this statement 
is an error from beginning to end. There is no 
evidence upon record, and I defy the gentleman to 
produce any, which shows any such fact. There 
is but one outstanding claim that can be charged 
upon current appropriations, and that is the civil 
fund of California; and with that Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration had nothing to do, and did not even 
know of it until after the wrong had been done; 
if, indeed, they ever knew of it until after they 
had gone out of power. But I happen to have 
the evidence furnished me by the Secretary of 
War himself, where he specifies that the balance 
of the war appropriations, in the Treasury, on the 
first of July of this year, was $855,279. This, he 
says, is liable for the settlement of the accounts 
which accrued during the war with Mexico. 

I understand that my time is nearly out, and 
I will publish these things with my speech. I 
wish to say a word or two to my friends upon 
this side of the House. We are now called upon 
by the Administration to give them money. For 
what purpose? To sustain an army upon the 
frontiers for the protection of our citizens, and for 
the purpose of carrying out our treaty with Mex- 
ico. It is our duty to sustain our army and protect 
that frontier, not only from our treaty obligations 
to Mexico, but from the highest obligations we owe 
to our citizens and to our emigrants, who are pass- 
ing through that country to Oregon and Califor- 
nia. We owe them protection, and we must give 
ittothem. This morning, I noticed in the Re- 
public newspaper intelligence of Indian depreda- 
tions upon our western borders; and if we refuse 
to give the money asked for, we thereby withdraw 
our protection; we had better disband the army. 
My Democratic friends sometimes tell me, that we 
gave the Administration enough, but they have 
wasted it. Admit that, if you please, is that a rea- 
son why we should not keep up the army? Be- 
cause the Executive has wasted the money, is that 
a reason why we should refuse to supply our 
troops, and protect our frontier settlement? Cer- 
tainly not. Admitting that the President of the Uni- 
ted States has squandered the money, it will not do 
for us to say, because he has wasted it, me ny 

o 

such a course will not be pursued. I hope this tall 


eB id ue pou ad is es ne ij will pass, and we will go before the country and 
. (Mr. Brooxs se facts || 


which had not previously been estimated for by the ; 


Administration. I regret that my friend from New 


York (Mr. Brooxs] thought fit not to state the | 
: language of the law, go that every member of this || 


' committee could at once see that the entire defi- 


fact. 
and the course pursued by the gentleman only 
_ serves to show the resorts of some gentlemen in 


ciencies, as he calls them, were not so in point of | 
These are facts which the law itself proves; || 


show who is responsible. Our army is the army, 
not of the Whig or the Democratic party; it is the 


. army of no party, but of all parties; of no section, 


but of the whole country; and, as such, must be 
_regarded and maintained. The defenseless, in 
whose protection that army is now engaged, are 
our brethren and fellow-citizens, and should nei- 
ther be abandoned nor neglected by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Gentlemen say they 
will take the responsibility of refusing supplies. 


. Even if we believe the Administration has been 


extravagant, wasteful with the public money, I 
think that is not the proper course; we must 
keep up the army for protection to our frontiers, 
and guard our appropriations in future, if deemed 


‘advisable; go to the people upon their extrava- 


i 


` gance, produce the evidence, establish the fact, and 


i 


; the people will eject them from place. 


If you turn your army loose, and refuse to 
protect the frontier, you will create a burst of feel- 
ing and indignation among the settlers of that part 
of the country, and through all parts of the coun- 
try, that will overwhelm us, if we stop here and 
refuse to sustain the arny, we may talk about ex- 
travagance, but the people will not hear us, when 
their wives and children are being butchered by 
the savages. We must vote these supplies, and 
put the responsibility where it properly belongs, 
which is on the Administration. From the course 
of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Brooxs,] 

‘I am led to believe that he is striving to defeat this 
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bill. He has done it more harm than its worst || 
enemies. "i 

1 was tempted to believe that the gentleman 
taok this ground, hoping to make the Democrats 
defeat the bill, that they might smother up and 
merze the charge of extravagance against this Ad- 
ministration, by taking advantage of the burst of 
indignation which would come up from all quar- 
ters of the country upon thedefeat of the bill; and 
in such an event we would have to defend ourselves , 
against a charge of withdrawing our support and 
protection from our frontier settlers. 

[Here the hammer fell.) 


Mr. HOUSTON. I had a sum which I in- 
tended to submit to my friend from New York, 
[Mr. Brooxs,] and, if the committee will indulge 
me, I will yet do so. 

He stated as a fact, and argued to prove, that 
during the Florida war the cost of our army per 
man was about as great as it is now, and in that 
way attemnted to justify the extravagance of his 
friends. I have not examined into the correct- 
ness of his statement, but will, for the present, 

ive him the benefit of it. The Democratic party 

ad the President during that war, and I sasure 
the gentleman it was a very dear war to us. He 
and his friends charged us with extravagance; the 
people believed them; and it cost the Democratic 
party a signal defeat. You beat us most shame- 
fully. I therefore submit to him this sum: If, 
during a time of war, the cost of our soldiers en- 
gaged in it was so great per man that the people 
of the United States beat us so badly that we only 
received the votes of seven States in the ensuing 
Presidential election, how many States will his 
Administration receive next fall, when he admits 
that ina time of profound peace the expense of . 
the army per man ts as great as it was during that 
period of war? If he will work out that sum, he 
will find where he and his friends will be next 
fall; and if he does not work it out, we will do '! 
it for him and furnish the answer. 


SLAVERY QUESTION—PUBLIC LANDS—THE 
TARIFF—NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. ORIN FOWLER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
March 31, 1852, 
In the Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union, (Mr. Hissar in the chair,) on the ! 
special order—the Homestead Bill. 


Mr. FOWLER said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: It is not necessary for me to 


i 


dates, for the purpose of informing the constitu- 
ency which I have the honor of representing. 
That constituency (which, for intelligence and |i 
patriotism, I am sure, is unsurpassed in this coun- | 
try) think and act for themselves. Nor need I |! 
define my position. This is known of all. My | 
constituents examine the record. They are aware | 
that no vote has been dodged—that my opinions 
and votes accord with the views they expressed in 
their own resolutions in 1848, and in 1850. They 
are an enterprising people, and expect their repre- | 
sentative to give attention to the duties imposed ` 
upon him by their suffrages. In the matter of | 
making Presidents, and presidential platforms, 
they can perform their own work; and when the 
time comes, they will do it. i, 
Tarning from these matters, as inappropriate on | 
this floor, I propose to examine some practical | 
topics of legislation now before this House. I 
propose to take a rapid view of a great principle | 
involved in the design of this Government: and ` 
then examine some of the measures upon which 
we are called to act. 
MASSACHUSETTS. l. 
Before I proceed with my purpose, however, I |, 
must briefly notice the remarks made the other i: 
day by an honorable member from Georgia, (Mr. | 
Hitryen.] After affirming that * there is not one | 
Abolitionist, not one Free-Soiler, found where he | 
resides; that there are those high in the confidence | 
of the pes of Georgia, who have openly advo- 
cated the doctrine that this Union ought to be dis- 
solved; that the institution of slavery is in no 


| 
i 


! 


~ daily labor, without a murmur and without a hope, 


`. the people of our State, where the first blood of | 
say a word of the fitness of Presidential candi- ` Rew A renta children. aa 


' Union, but it will not fall 


danger; that the overseer’s lash is still heard in 
the South; and that the slave still bends to his 


and is happy and contented;” as he proceeds, he 
turns to Massachusetts and her people, and charges 
that her le islation ‘was intended as an insult upon 
*the South, and is one of those reiterated and oft- 
‘repeated aggressions, which have alienated the 
‘minds of the Southern people from the North;” 
and in view of what he calls her ‘legislative enact- 
ment,” he asks, ‘* What can be the matter with 
the white girls of Massachusetts? Are they left to 
compete with negro girls ?”” 

Now, sir, all this might be suffered to pass . 
unnoticed as mere declamation. Massachusetts | 
needs no defense. Her doctrines and her deeds 
vindicate her reputation. She can afford to stand 
upon her dignity. Neither envy nor detraction 
can tarnish her fair fame. But her generosity will 
excuse me, if I briefly allude to a few facts for the 
benefit of the gentleman from Georgia. He boasts 
that there is not ‘* one Abolitionist—not one Free- 
Soiler’’ where he resides. Sir, Iam proud to tell 
him, and to proclaim it to the world, that in Mas- 
sachusettS there is not one slaveholder, nor one 
person held in bondage. Among all her people 
the ‘‘ overseer’s lash” is never heard. Elsewhere 

—-——“ man devotes his brother and destroys; 
And worse than all, and most to he deplored, 

As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, ard exacts his sweat 
With stripes that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps wien she sees inflicted on a beast.” 

The passage from which these lines are selected 
is from Cowper’s truthful description of human 
bondage. This passage, and others of similar im- ' 
port, found in the writings of the best English and ` 
American authors, are being denounced in some |! 

uarters as unsuited to youthful minds. What a |; 
depen system that thus perverts the wisest 
sense, and leads men professing republicanism, to 
shun the noblest sentiments of the human heart! 
In Massachusetts all are as free as the air they || 
breathe; and all have the rights and the jo s of 
freedom. Sir, this it is, not the overseer’s lash, 
that gives them contentment and happiness, 


4 "Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it. 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Is evil, aes * and begets 
In them who suffer it a sordid mind, 

* * * * * * unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form.” 


In Massachusetts we have no disunion party. 
If a few strangers, with disunion sympathies, 
have appeared among us, they are so few that, 
were they all to reside in a single school district, 
they would be in a hopeless minority. Why, sir, 


All constraint, t; 


the Revolution was shed; parents—children—aye, |: 
| the girls,” while nobiy struggling to maintain the |. 
cause of constitutional liberty for man, consider | 
themselves as trustees, holding a priceless treasure, 
in which all the friends of freedom have a stake. |! 
They know that the eyes of the world are upon |; 
them, and they are true to the Union. Sir, as you |! 
e with joy upon the stars of our country’s flag, 
hazard a Rowe for Massachusetts, it is this: 
her star will be the last that will fall from the gal- || 
axy, to plunge into the outer darkness of dis- | 
union—the darkness of disgrace, ignominy and 
ruin. i 
The most ad verse influence which the Union en- | 


` counters is the senseless cry of danger, raised b 


selfish men. The Union grows more stable with | 
our growth, and was never more firmly seated in 
the affections of the people than it is to-day. The . 


, guarantees upon which it rests are stronger than 
, compromises. These guarantees, I trust, 


will long | 
ds come, ' 
pon the citadel of the 


3 itis founded upon a 


endure. The rain may descend, the floo 
the winds blow, and beat u 
{ 
rock. i 
But, says the gentleman from Georgia, there is 
that «« legislative enactment,” which gives liberty | 
and equality toall. He says it ‘ alienates South- 
ern minds;”’ and he fears, forsooth, that it leaves 
the Massachusetts “ girls to competition.” Sir, 
that enactment obliterates a relic of by-gone times, | 
and puts every female, whatever the coler of her | 
skin, in a position to be lawfully wedded, whoever ' 
may woo her. Rumor told Massachusetts there | 
were those elsewhere who have predilections for | 


el 
| 

| 
i 


| 


i 
i 
i 
i 
l; 
i 
i 
f 


| 
| 
i 


- enfranchisement of man. 


t Massa- 


She has, in these 
schools, 199,429 children. Her people tax them- 
selves $},021,775 a year for the support of these 
free schools. She has 854 academies and private 
schools, which she supports by the annual pay- 
ment of $332,000—making $1,353,775 which the 
people pay voluntarily for the education of the 

outh of all classes, whether native or foreign 

orn, whether of light or dark skins. This does 
not include our colleges, nor our professional sem- 
inaries. 

The condition of our State treasury, according 
to the auditor’s report, just printed, is as follows: 
Credits, $10,383,000; debin. $6,391,000; excess 


; of credits, $3,992,000. Massachusetts always 


pays. To educate the people; to deal justly with 
all; to owe no man anything: this is the progress 
in which Massachusetts glories. 

Of our eight thousand teachers, five thousand 


| are females; and other thousands of our females 


are teaching in every State and Territory, and in 
nearly every country on earth. Others, again, em- 


| ploy the pen, and are distinguished as authoresses 


of high repute. One of our New England females 
has just published a tale entitled ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; or Life Among the Lowly;” a work which, 
for descriptive power and truthful delineation of 
character, is unrivaled, and will be read wherever 
the spirit of liberty beats in the heart of man. 


`. Our females, go where they may, are coveted, and 


wedded, and then make such mothers as Madam: 
de Staël told Napoleon France needed; mothers 
that can instruct the people, and teach, by precept 
and example, that He who made the world made 
of one blood all nations of men.” 

1 must not detain this House to speak of the 
burning aspirations of Massachusetts for universal 
emancipation—for the universal diffusion of knowl- 
edge—for the healthy and constant progress of man; 


:, nor of her numerous worthies, nor of her brilliant 
; achievements, 


These are known. They stand 
out boldly upon our country’s history. Ever 

valley and every hill-top of the land resounds wit 

the voices of her sons and daughters; her blood 
swells in every vein of the Republic; her glory is 
reflected from every portion of the nation. I re- 
joice in the brotherhood of her industrious, brave, 


| free population, and with humble gratitude rever- 


ently praise my Maker that my birth was among 
the offspring of the Puritan Pilgrims of New Eng- 
land. There is Massachusetts, as two eventful 
centuries have revealed her. Yes, there she is; 
her schools, her asylums, her patriotism, her 
charities, her laws, her whole character—these 
are her eulogy. 
OUR GOVERNMENT. 

One ultimate purpose of this Government is the 
Our Union has been 
formed , and this Government has been established, 
not merely to protect and bless our own citizens— 
not merely to remove great evils and reform great 
abuses—but to furnish a model for the human race. 
All men have a right to the immunities of self- 
government. The people everywhere begin to see 


' that Heaven designed that man should have lib- 


erty and independence. As the visions of freedom 
rise before their minds, and as the aspirations of 
freedom find a lodgment in their hearts, they look 
to us for model institutions, for lessons of practical 
liberty, for the solution of that political mystery, 
that the strongest government is that government 
which has its basis in the affections and in the 
welfare of the governed. 

Poland and Hungary—unfortunate, yet noble— 
bleeding under the rod of the oppressor, and bleed- 
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ing the more profusely for their struggles to be free, 1) and enjoy their natural rights. Their objects were, 


received their first emotions of freedom from us. 

The peopie of Prussia, of Austria, of ltaly, of 
Portagal, with searcely sensibility sufficient to un- 
dermaad their wrongs, and scarcely knowledge 
sufficient to recognize their rights, yet show some 
significant prognostics of what our institutions 
wil ere long accomplish in their behalf. This is 
clearly seen in the terrible scowl of despots at 
the simple mention of the immunities which are 
the birthright of man, and which our republican 


aystem guaranties. Let this system be perfect- ` 


ed—let it progress with unimpaired efficiency, 
and it will soon drive every despot from his throne. 
We foresee the future achievements of this sys- 
tem, from what ithas accomplished. And we are 
assured. on authority that never errs, that truth 
and freedom are to reign on earth; and the part 
this Government and this people are to act in con- 
summating this assurance, indicates the greatness 
of our destiny. 

By invoking the favor of our great Father, and 
acknowledzing his protecting Providence, as we 
enter upon our daily duties in this Hall, we but 
imitate the renowned actors in the great events of 
our country’s history. In every step they recog- 
nized the hand of God. 

Said Franklin, in the Convention of 1787: 

«J have lived a long time, and the longer I live the more 
convincing proofs I see of the truth that God governs in 
the afficirs of men ; and that if a sparrow cannot fall without 
his notice, an empire cannot rise without his aid.” 

Said Washington, in his first Inaugural Address: 


t: No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore the 
invisible hand which conducts the affairs of men more 
than the people of the United States. Every step by which 
they have advanced to the character of an independent 
pation seems to have been distinguished by some teken of 
providential agency.” 

Said Jefferson: 

& The same Being led our fathers, as Israel of old, from 
their native land and planted thein io a country flowin 
with all the necessaries and coinforta of life, and covere 
our infancy with his Providence, and our riper years with 
his wirdom and power.” 

Providential agencies may be traced in the pe- 
culiar period of the discovery of this continent. 
God, in his inscrutable, yet wise Providence, locked 
up this great country from the knowledge of civil- 
ized man for fifteen centuries after the Christian 
era—till commerce and the arts had shown their 
mighty energies in liberalizing and elevating com- 
munities; till free cities and legislative assemblies 
appeared in Germany, in France, in England; till 

ing John had given Magna Charta to the sturdy 
barons at Runnymede; till the Hussites of Bohemia, 
the Waldenses of Lombardy, and the Lollards of 
England arose to question, to expose, and to resist 
the intolerant powers of their times; till the pro- 
duction of the mariner’s compass proved that the 
ocean was no longer trackless; till the invention 
of printing created an agency powerful upon the 
human mind beyond what man had ever con- 
ceived. It was just at that eventful juncture in 
human affairs that Columbus made the discovery 
of America. 
or five hundred years earlier, or two hundred 


years later, the result might have been most fatal . 


to the best interests of our race. 

Again: the hand of Providence is seen in the 
peculiar character of the first colonists. They were 
the choicest materials of Europe; and were pre- 
pared by Providence to found an empire fitted and 
Heslined to fill the earth with liberal influences. 


Again: the hand of Providence is seen in the | 


events which prepared the way for American in- 


dependence, A single one of these may be noticed, : 
to wit: the struggle between England and Franee ; 


for the mastery in the American colonies. In that 


struggle England triumphed; but in that triumph 


she only exchanged her own colonies for those of 
the French—a result foretold by Montcalm, and 
confirmed by Washington, Putnam, and_ their 
associates, The men who followed the British 


banner to Martinico, to Louisburg, and to Quebec, | 


were apt scholars under Wolfe and the veterans 
of the British army; and such men, thus trained, 
were not likely to quail when they struck for their 
own liberties. ’ 
Again: providential agencies may be traced in 
the purposes and principles of the first settlers, 
and of the revolutionary fathers of this country. 
The Puritans came to America to assert, maintain, 


i religious liberty, civil literty, and, as essential at- 
tributes of both these, intellectual power. Civil 


independence, as truly as religious liberty, nerved | 


them for their great undertaking. Opposition to 
the English hierarchy was their master passion; 
and to place themselves beyond its power, the 

emigrated; and for their security after their emi- 


gration, they devised a plan of government, upon | 


which they established their community ; it was, in- 
deed, a nominal subjection—it was truly an actual 
independence. They resolved to secure religious 
liberty under the auspices of a free commonwealth. 
This is the key to their policy—the ennobling 
spirit, that breathes and lives in all their institu- 
tions. The idea of independence was first con- 
ceived by the first settlers of New England. The 
administration of the civil aifairs of Massachu- 
setts, the first sixty years after the settlement of 
that colony, was a phenomenon in the annals of 
human Government. : Theoretically, her relations 


were colonial; practically, they were those of an. 


independent commonwealth. At that period she 


claimed and exercised attributes of sovereignty |: 
far higher and broader than she now claims, under | 


the General Government of the United States. 
She declared war and made peace; she erected 
judicatures, coined money, laid taxes and imposts, 
and inflicted fines, penalties, and death. She 
erected a mint at Boston, impressing the year 1652 
: on the coins, as the era of independence. When 


: the crisis that ‘* tried men’s souls” came, in 1776, | 


| the people were prepared to imbody their princi- 


ples, and assert their rights, as they did m the : 
Declaration, and subsequently in the Constitution. | 
They boldly told the world that “* ALL mewn are | 


created Equat,’’and have a right to “ life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 
Our civil polity, based upon these fundamental 


principles, is adapted to thirteen, thirty, or thrice | 
It contains the elements of bound- , 


thirty States. 
' less credit and mighty power, in giving to one 
combined agency the exclusive control of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the nation, of the revenue 
of its commerce, of direct taxes for national pur- 
oses, and of the public domain. It disclaims all 
interference with institutions that chiefly affect the 
rights of persons and property, and regulates so- 
cial and domestic life, thus leaving those interests 
which “come home to the business and bosoms 
of men” to the State governments. 


its peculiar powers and duties. Neither can dis- 
pense with the obligations which all good citizens 
owe to the other; neither can call itself master of 


the other; the people are the masters of both. ‘The | 


State governments are the real sovereignties of 

our system, and they place our interests under 
our own eye and in our own hands. 

Our polity recognizes the great principle of uni- 

versal suffrage, and makes every man of every call- 

i ing, and every profession, eligible to every office. 

| It sanctions the freedom of the press, and makes 


Had this discovery been made three- ' this potent agency subservient to the diffusion of | 


knowledge. Every person may think, speak, and 
publish, what he pleases, provided only that he 
does not wantonly abuse his liberty. The press, 
with its three thousand papers and periodicals and 
quarterlies, makes this great country one great 
school. 
steam-boat, the counting-room, the work-shop , the 
cotton-mill, the farm-yard, and the mines of the 
Schuylkill and of the Sacramento. 
‘ty harmonizes society. If we have political par- 
ties—if these parties are zealous, and sometimes 
violent—their differences are not fundamental. 
: They look to men and measures, not to first prin- 
ciples; to matters of policy—not to the form of 
i government. In this country, party spirit, being 
l confined to questions of administration, is the 
|| electrical fluid of the political atmosphere. Itma 
ii terrify—occasionally it may desolate—but it al- 
| ways purifies and invigorates society. In Europe 
party spirit looks to the support or the subversion 
of government; whereas, in this country, if we da 
| not all vote for the same men and the same meas- 
ures, we are all satisfied with our form of govern- 
ment. Our civil polity encourages universal edu- 
cation, and general knowledge; it gives freedom 
of conscience to every individual; it keeps the civil 
and ecclesiastical relations distinct, and protects 


These two ; 
Governments—the Stateand National—act in per- , 
fect harmony. Each has its separate sphere, and . 


It gives its lessons in the rail-car, the |: 


Our civil poli- | 


Ho. or Reps. 


| them both; it gives to mind room and motive for 
' activity and expansion; it opens a wide field for 
‘honest industry and honorable enterprise: it re- 
cognizes no princely prerogatives—no entailments 
—no hereditary legislators—no privileged orders 
—no national church. Jt was not grafted upon an 
old trunk; it was planted in the seed, and the root, 
branch, and fruit, are redolent with the odors of 
freedom. 

The fact that this Government has existed so 
long, and given such entire satisfaction, inspires 
confidence in its perpetuity. Confidence is the 
energy of the body politic. It was the energy 
of confidence that nerved Leonidas and his three 
hundred to stand firm against the Persian legions 
at Thermopylæ. Ht was the energy of confidence 
that sustained Columbus under the refusals of 
princes, the perils of untried navigation, and the 
threats of a mutinous crew. Their confidence was 
firm under adverse probabilities; ours should not 
waver on the full “ite of successful experiment. 
The excellence of our polity is now generally con- 
ceded and universally felt—it is a polity fitted to 
the wishes and the wants of the human race. 

Again: providential agency is seen in the benev- 
olent movements of some of the noblest spirits of 
the nineteenth century. I refer to our foreign mis- 
sionary organizations. The directors, agents, and 
patrons of these organizations are exerting an in- 
fluence upon mankind scarcely, if at all, lesa than 
that of the Government itself. A single one of 
them, (American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions,) has four or five hundred per- 
sons, born and bred among us—persons of great 
worth—at work, silently and peacefully, in the 
four quarters of the globe. They are diffusing the 
| rinciples of Christian truth, and of American 
j litany. They are exerting an influence upon the 
' temporal (to say nothing of the spiritual) well-be- 
ing of mankind, more potent and more permanent 
than that of fleets and armies. They are giving to 
the tribes of men a knowledge of letters, a sound 
Christian literature, and the principles upon which 
our republican institutions are founded; and they 
are prosecuting their noble work with an annual 
amount of pecuniary means, that would constitute 
only an item in our civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill. The peaceful revolutionin the manners, 
minds, and morals of men, which they are work- 
ing out, will, in no long time, extend from the rising 
to the setting sun. 

Again: the agency of the Divine hand is seen in 
our location | resources. God planted this nation 
in the most magnificent dwelling-place on the face 
of the globe. The sun does not shine on another 
land of such large tracts of fertile soil, such ey 
forests, such noble rivers, such beds of coal, 
ii such stores of mineral wealth, so extensive a 
i seaboard, a population so rapidly increasing, of 

such fearless energy, such sturdy determination, 
| such successful enterprise, such aptitude for self- 
government. 

That Being who “ setteth up one and putteth 
down another’ has placed us in an unrivaled 
| position among the existing. nations, and fur- 
i nished us with the resources of commanding 
|; influence over the rest of the world. Evidence of 
ti our influence may be gathered from the acknowl- 
edyment of friends, and the unwilling admission 
i of foes—from the hopes of the struggling major- 
ities and the fears of the oppressive minorities of 
i: mankind. 

Apart from those self-exalting exaggerations to 
which we are so strongly tempted, and in the light 
of sober facts and truth-telling statistics, we can 
hardly appreciate the present and prospective 
greatness and consequent influence of our country. 
Every possible view of our location and resources, 
deepens the impression, What an extent of ter- 
ritory ! reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
from Maine to California—from the great inland 
seas constituting our northern boundary to the 
great gulf of the South, and intersected every- 
where by navigable rivers—those highways of 
commerce and intercommunication. Sp 

The Missouri is 3,500 miles in length—twice as 
‘long as the Danube. The Ohio is 600 miles longer 
than the Rhine. Our lakes extend from east to 
west over fifteen degrees of longitude, draining a 
territory of 250,000,000 of acres. The Missis- 
sippi, and its tributaries, afford 30,000 miles of 
steam-boat navigation. Our inland commerce 
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amounts to $600,000,000 a year—more than twice | 


the amount of our foreign commerce. The West- | 
ern States and Territories have natural resources . 
sufficient to supply the world with breadstuffs. 

` What a numerous population is this country | 
destined to sustain! In fifty years more, when the 
present century closes, we shall number seventy 
millions; and, fifty years later, two hundred mif- 
lions; filling up the great basin of the Mississippi, 
and stretching across the Rocky mountains to the 
shores of the Pacific, and occupying centers of 
commercial wealth and moral power, in near prox- 
imity to Australia and China. Long before that <i 
time comes, the appliances for transportation and 
intercommunication now in progress, will be com- ;; 
pleted. Dispatches can then be sent across the | 
continent in a few seconds; and men can travel i 
continuously, from Bangor to San Francisco, |: 
without infringing upon the Sabbath. 

What indomitable enterprise marks the char- 


The Slavery Question, &c.—Mr. Fowler. 


shall be done with these lands? is one of general 
interest. 

The public domain was procured by the blood, 
treasure, and patriotism of the whole country, and 
belongs to the nation. In managing and disposing 
of it, the proprietorship and rights of all should 
be regarded; and that equality and reciprocity 
which will promote harmony should be observed. 
I desire to make generous—very generous—grants 
to the new States for education and internal im- 

rovement. I insist, also, that liberal grants should 

e made for like purposes to the old States, in 
proportion to their representative population. This 

eing done, I believe it will prove to be a wise 


policy to make grants to actual settlers without , 
charge; and for this purpose I support the bill ; 


before us. 


England, France, and Spain, granted the public | 
domain, upon a liberal scale, to promote and ` 
;; advance the settlement of the country. By the `; 


acter of our people! What immense forests have :| laws of nations, as well as by treaty stipulations, 
disappeared, and given place to cultivated towns, | | s 
thriving villages, and wealthy cities! Agriculture, |! all those grants, and to carry into full effect the 


and manufactures, and commerce, and schools, : 


and public buildings, and houses of public worship; `! 


all these testify to our matchless enterprise. The . 
rapidity of our progress throws all Eastern coun- 
tries into the shade. We build steamboats for the 
Sultan of Turkey, and railroads for the Autocrat 
of Russia; and our enterprise extends to the ize- 
bergs of the poles—to India, China, and Japan. 
On the other side of the Atlantic, there is no y 
common principleof cohesion. Europe is divided i 
among diverse nations, of diverse languages, cus- || 
toma, interests, and religions; whereas, though |; 
we have more than thirty States, we all speak one | 
language, have one literature, and one great na- 
tional soul; and here the process of canny gana d 
and nationality are perfected with ease and rapi 
ity. This unity and nationality gives us an ele- | 
ment of influence of immense value. Now is our | 
time to use this influence. ‘* There isa tidein the 


affairs of men” when trivial circumstances may | 
turn the balance of individual and national des- j! 
tiny. We have reached a period in our national |’ 


progress when, if we are true to our trust, and use | 


our resources, and our elements of power—taking 
broad views of our legislative duties, views as | 


broad as our territory, and our present and pro- ! 
spective national influence—our institutions will be 


intentions of our predecessors in sovereignty. 

If the territory of New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and the Indian and the 
Northwest Territories—comprising an area of 


f 
i 


| it became the duty of this Government to respect ‘| 


more than 1,000,000,000 acres—be laid off, ulti- | 


mately, into States as large as the average of the 
six Northwestern States, it will make thirty-seven 


i States. If a Territory, (say that territory | 


ing 
west of Missouri and Arkansas,) equal to those 
six Western States, be set apart for the colored 
people of this country, suficient territory will 


remain for thirty-one more States for the white 


popuiition : 


Ho. or Reps. 


every family owns a permanent home, every man 
will feel that his own interests are linked with the 


| teases ; ; 
| Constitution of his country, and that in presery- 
t 


ing the one he promotes the other. The cultiva- 


a tors of the soil constitute a substantial basis of 


society. They are the safest advocates of national 


progress, and the surest friends of constitutional 


' freedom; and it is our true legislative policy to 


seek enduring wealth by making all the people 
practically rich. 

We expend seven or eight millions of dollars a 
year upon the Navy, and as much more upon the 
Army. We makeliberal grants to those who have 


‘been connected with our land and naval forces. 


We expend large sums of money for harbors, for- 
tifications, breakwaters, docks, light-houses, coast 
surveys, the construction of railroads and canals, 
and for various other objects. We ought now to 
do something generous for the encouragement of 
agriculture. By giving homes to the landless and 
houseless, we rescue them from want and crime— 
from the alms-house and the penitentiary. We 
place them in a condition conducive to private vir- 
tue and public prosperity: a condition to become 
independent freeholders, pledged to consecrate the 
spot where the family altar is to stand and the 
family circle is to remain, to the support of the 
Government that has remembered and nourished 
them. 
TARIFF. 
The wisdom, policy, and constitutionality of 


` raising revenues for the support of Government 


e are told by the advocates of slavery that | 


the white and the colored people of this country 
must be separated; and that, until 


rovision is ` 


made for the latter, slavery must continue. Iam || 


ready to meet such persons on fair and feasible 

ound. I propose to set apart a territory, of suf- 
cient extent for the necessities of our colored 
countrymen. It is now in our power to grant 
them as large a territory as they need, and reserve 
enough to double our present number of States. 
It is but justice that we should make the grant. 
With few exceptions, our colored people are na- 
tive Americans. They were born upon our soil; 
they have cultivated our fields; they have fought 


copied, and we may exert a benign and decisive |! our battles; they are entitled to share our immu- 


influence on the destinies of the world. 

I have thus adverted to some of the character- 
istics of our history and condition, that I might 
call the attention of the House and the country to 


nities; our common Creator has endowed them 
with all the powers, instincts, sympathies and ca- 

abilities which we possess; they have the same 
ind, brave, generous spirit; the same devotion 


the measures of great public moment, which it be- '' to family, friends, and country; the same noble 


comes rulers and people to foster. 


The time allotted me will allow of only a brief ‘! 


consideration of these measures. 1 begin with the | 


PUBLIC. LANDS. 


Agcording to the annual exhibit of the Bureau | 
of the Land Department, the entire area of the pub» | 
lic lands, exclusive of the lands in Oregon, Califor- |! 
nia, New Mexico, Utah, the Indian and Nebraska | 
Territories, is 424,103,000 acres; inclusive of those |! 
lands, it is 1,616,935,000 acres. Aboutone quarter ' 
of the 424,000,000 has been sold, and nearly an | 
equal amount has been granted by Congress as | 
donations to States, corporations, companies, and |! 
individuals. The annual amount of sales for fifty | 
years is about 1,250,000 acres, and the total amount 
received for all the sales which have been made is 
about $140,000,000. The cost of our public lands, ` 
including the purchase-money, the annuities to the 
Indians, and the expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment, the cost of surveys and of sales, with sev- 
éral other items, is a much larger sum than that 
which we have received. As a whole, the expend- 
itures have greatly exceeded the income, and all 
the States have borne their proper share of these 
expenditures. 

__ The total amount of the public domain remain- 
ing unsold and unappropriated is now about. 
1,400,000,000 acres. If one quarter be deducted 
as unfit for cultivation, there will remain 1,050,000,- . 
000 acres to be disposed of. If the Government 
dispose of it by sale and donation at the rate of || 
the last fifty years, it will require more than three ` 
hundred years to dispose of the whole. The Con- 
stitution devolves the management of the public 
domain upon Congress, and the question, What . 


impulses of patriotism and benevolence. In pur- 
suance of the grand design of the Constitution, let 


us now recognize their inalienable right to life, | 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; let us do 


‘| them speedy justice, and thus insure domestic 


tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 


mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings | 


of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. Pro- | 


vision being made fer our colored countrymen, I 
wish to make grants, in suitable and 


the public domain for the benefit of those who are 
willing to become actual settlers. I desire to make 
such provision, by law, as shall give to every na- 
tive born person, and every man who shall be- 


. come naturalized, of twenty-one years of age, a 
‘farm and a home, provided he shall enter one 


quarter section, and actually reside upon it, and 
cultivate it fora term of years; and, in the event 
of his decease, that his widow or his children, 
continuing their residence and cultivation, shall 


, possess the home. 


I advocate the free disposal of a portion of the 
poms domain, because I desire to see every home- 
ess family furnished with the means of living, of 
comfort, of education, of moral and religious ad- 


| Vancement; and because, to encourage the agricul- 


tural, the mechanical and the laboring multitudes 
of the nation to become the occupiers and owners 
of the soil, will promote as well the highest inter- 


; from duties on imported goods, are universally 


conceded. A duty laid upon articles which our 
countrymen can produce, stimulates domestic en- 
terprise, and enables us, in no long time, to fur- 
nish those articles, of better quality and at lower 
prices than they can be imported; and thus both 
the producer and the consumer are benefited. Our 
artisans, our manufacturers, and our agriculturists 


| are reciprocally aided, and their pecuniary inter- 


ests are mor parail united; each affords important 
support to the other, the whole country prospers, 
and the ability to furnish our own supplies in 
every department of life, makes us in fact, as well 


-as in theory, an independent people, whether in 


war or in peace. As a great question of political 
economy, therefore, the tariff concerns the whole 


‘nation—all professions and occupations—labor- 


ers, artisans, capitalists, mechanics, manufactur- 
ers, farmers, exporters, importers, consumers. 
Hence this should not be made a party question. 
It is, and it should be held to be, a national ques- 
tion—an American question. Let a system of 
American legislation be judiciously pursued on 
this great national subject, and let it be adhered to 
patriotically for twenty-five, for fifty years, and 
no tongue can tell—no imagination can hardl 

conceive—of the greatness, the glory, the happi- 
ness which, under a benign Providence, awaits 


; these United States. Our mountains are filled with 


the richest ores; our rivers are bedded with the 
purest gold; and our American genius, extending 
one hand over the sea and the other over the land, 


., is creating energies that exert an influence on the 


A just propor- | 
tions, to all the States, and to hold the residue of | 


other side of the globe. If we legislate as Ameri- 
cans for Americans, we may confidently expect 
to stand forth, in trwh as well as in resources, the 
most powerful and prosperous nation on earth; 
and soon we will cause the precious savor of our 
republican institutions to be felt and shared by 
all people. T'he great interest that needs protec- 
tion in this country is labor. The poor man’s 
capital is the labor of his arm and the integrity of 
his heart. If this capital receives the fostering 
care of the Government, it will insure constant 
support to himself and his family, and the means 
of ultimate wealth and independence. At least 
three fourths of the value of most of our manufac- 
tured articles lie in the labor bestowed upon them. 
It is the protection of this labor that we are chiefly 


_ to roenn in our legislation on the tariff. 
Ido 


it. 


ests of the country as the true happiness of fami- 


lies. When men plow their own fields, and 
harvest their own grain, and eat their own bread, 


, cultivation will be more active, provisions will be 
| more abundant, and the possessions of individuals 


will constitute the wealth of the nation. When 


not advocate a high tariff; we do not need 
The amount of protective duties to be levied 
upon imports should be determined by the wants 
of the Treasury, connected with the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and other industrial necessities of 
the country. I object to a high rate of imposts; 
because it would amount to prohibition; because 
it would diminish revenue; because it would give 
an unnatural stimulus to domestic manufactures; 
because it would lead to overgrown investments; 
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because it would glut the market; 
would bring ultimate and early ruin. On many 
articles, our present rate of duty is high enough; 
on a few others, as iron, cotton and woolen 
fabrica, and, perhaps, some others, amoderate 
increase is urgently demanded. 

But the great ends to be secured are perma- 
nency and uniformity. A wise, liberal, national 
policy is what the nation needs. We want the 
true policy and the stable policy. Confidence and 
success will follow. To secure these ends, the 
atriff question must be divested of a partisan 
character. [tis a question above all arty schemes; 
and it must no longer be made the foot-ball for 
mere politicians to pay with. Country must not 
be sacrified on the altar of political ambition. The 

rtisan character with which this great sub- 
ject has hitherto been invested, constitutes the 
worst feature of its histo Irrespective of par- 
tisanism, every enlightened statesman would forth- 
with favor the true American policy. I call, most 
earnestly, upon every member of this House, of 
every party, to unite in raising this question up 
from the mire of party politics, and in making it, 
henceforward, what it truly is, an American ques- 
tion. Let us legislate with American hearts, for 
American interests and for the American people— 
remembering that we are one great American 
family, indissolubly linked together, and that we 
cannot touch the chain without causing a vibra- 
tion that wil! be felt at either extremity. - 

Farther: to secure permanency and uniformity, 
specific must take the place of ad ralorem duties, 
so far as it may be practicable. Ad valorem 
duties fluctuate with the prices of imported arti- 
cles. They are the highest when the prices are 
the highest, and lowest when the prices are lowest; 
and they offer strong inducements to fraud and 
perjury—inducements by which many are over- 
come. Specifice duties, on the other hand, are 
equal and uniform, in all places and at all times, 
and they enco the importation of good arti- 
cles, rather than those of inferior quality. 

If, in modifying our present tariff, we have re- 
gard aut? to permanency and uniformity, based 
upon equa! justice to all interests and all sections, 
we shall surmount every obstacle, fulfill our high 
mission, and give new life to the enterprise of the 
people, and a new stimulus to the hopes of our 
race. We shall show to the world, that enjoying 
the privileges of a free Goverpment, our duty to 
ourselves and to mankind moves us to carry out 
the measures that the largest freedom dictates. 
By regarding the interests of the plow, the loom, 


and the anvil, in our legislation, we shall show ` 
that our eye is upon labor: that we nurse a system ` 


which gives success to labor; a system which 
enables the working man to clothe, to feed, to edu- 
cate his children, and to provide a competency for 


f soi 
because it 


his household; at the same time we shall unite the . 
interests and the feelings of the employer and the ' 


employed, and prove that they have a common 
object and common interests; and thus, by pro- 
moting domestic enterprise, we shall become more 
and more independent of other nations, and acquire 
growing power over the destinies of mankind. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

Legislative action is of a high moral character. 
It bears with great power upon the permanent in- 
terests of States, nations, mankind. The stream 
of its influence is perpetual. It runs on with suc- 
ceasiveages. In al! acts of legislation which involve 
the personal rights and moral duties of the gov- 
erned, the great principle to be observed is that of 
righteousness, and not that of party predilections, 
nor sectional interests, nor political expediency. 
Nations are to be governed by the same rule of 


right as individuals. ** Whatsoever ye would that : 
men should do to you, do ye the same to them.” - 


This is the rule for rulers as well as the ruled, and 
weallknow it. For the honest observance of this 
rule the great Ruler will hold us responsible; and 
woe be to him who overrules this golden rule. 


The constitutionality of legislation is, on no | 


account, to be overlooked. Every law upon the 
atatute-book should be in harmony with the Con- 
stitution—and with all parts of the Constitution. 
It should harmonize also with liberty and justice. 


The constitutionality of an act may give it valid- | 


ity with the executive officers of Government, and 
authorize itsenforcement. But, if you would have 
law seize the conscience of the citizen and secure 


ł 


, conferred upon them by the people. $ 
i! priceless inheritance of this nation—an inheritance 
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wrong. 


Suppose Congress should passa law for theex- 


tradition of the Hungarian exiles—requiring that 
they shall be delivered in chains to the agents of 
Austrian cruelty, to toil in the galleys or suffer 
death by the garrote: and suppose this law should 
demand of every citizen his aid in chaining and 
delivering up those innocent men—the law might 
not conflict with the Constitution; but would it 
be a righteous law? Would it take hold of the 
conscience of good citizens? Would you, Mr. 
Chairman—would one of us lift a finger in its ex- 
ecution? Would we refuse food, or shelter, or any 
of the rights of hospitality to those proscribed per- 


sons? No, sir. We would sooner be impover- 
ished by fines, shut np in dungeons, or ascend the 
scaffold. We would not forcibly resist the law, 


while it is law. God forbid! “But we would 
endure its penalties till it should be modified or 
repealed. 

Washington, in his Farewell Address, said: 

“It willl be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no dis- 
tant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnan- 
imous and too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence.” 

The period has arrived when we are that great 
nation. Let this Government now give to man- 
kind this example of impartial justice and national 
freedom, in every act of legislation. 

Let it not be supposed that l discard the Con- 
stitution. Far, far from me be the thought. I 
honor the Constitution of my country, an ield 
ita hearty allegiance. Fairly interpreted and hu- 
manely administered, I abide by it in good faith, 
under all circumstances. It can require nothing of 
me, or of any other person, which God’s law for- 
bids. It looks with the tear of compassion upon 
the oppressed whom it cannot emancipate. As if 
blushing with shame for his wrongs, it sternly re- 
fuses to recognize him as a chattel, as a thing, and 
boldly calls him a person—a man. 

In that long catalogue of blessings conferred on 
us, we may exult in the great fact that ours is a 
constitutional government—a government of law— 
a government that binds the ruler in the exercise 
of his legislative functions, as well as the citizen 
in thedischarge of his social duties—a government 
in which legislators have the power of making 
laws, not by their own will, but by the authority 
Such is the 


that secures individual rights and public tranquil- 
lity. The difficulties that the Constitution sur- 
mounted at its formation and adoption—the perils 
from which it has delivered us—the conflicts from 
which it has guarded us—the prosperity which, 
under its protection, has filled our land with plenty 
and made us the admiration of the world—these 
are enough to insure the loyalty of all good citi- 
‘zens. But, though I venerate the Constitution as 
our great organic law, I do not put it above the 
' law of God; nor will I consent to prop it up with 
` doubtful, or dangerous, or wicke 


ful and proper. 


another in that section, and no question of moral 


right or wrong is involved in the demand, the |. 


friends of each may compound the matter. In 


such cases the principle of compromise is justifi- | 
‘able. But when the application of this principle . 


tramples upon the rights of conscience, and in- 


trudes upon the domain of morals—when it as- | 
sumes to take away from any person the birth- , 


right of freedom, and to deprive him of impartial 
justice, it must be condemned by all honest men. 
As the measures usually, though erroneously, 
called the compromise measures are continually 
' thrust upon our attention; and as most determined 
efforts are being made to rivet the worst of them 

i upon the country, and, if possible, to place them 
: beyond the hope of modification, it is my right, 
| and my duty, to give free expression, to my 
views of those measures. What are they? The 
admission of California as a free State; the organ- 
ization of territorial governments for Utah and 
New Mexico, with a declaration that new States 

; shall hereafter be admitted, whether they exclude 
| slavery or not; the surrender to Texas of one 


compromises. ` 
: There are legislative compromises which are law- ` 
If, for example, one great interest | 
in this section of the country demands aid, and ' 


| hundred thousand square miles of free territory, 
i with a donation of $10,000,000; the prohibition of 
the importation of slaves into the District of Col- 
umbia for traffic; and the fugitive law. 

Was there anything gained to freedom by these 
measures? Was thereany reciprocity as between 
the free and slave States? Did not the slave 
power obtain all she asked ? 

California presented herself with a republican 
constitution, excluding slavery, and was admitted 
just as Wisconsin and other new States had been. 

The bill relating to the slave traffic in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was a small matter. It does not 
loose the bonds of one of the three thousand six 
hundred and eighty-seven slaves held here under 
the shadow of the Capitol. It only puts slavery 
in the District on a level with slavery in Mary- 
land. Thatisatl. Freedom gains nothing by the 
act. l protested and voted against the territorial 
: bills, the ten millions bill, and the fugitive bill. 

Utah, New Mexico, and the one hundred thon- 
sand square miles given to Texas, were free terri- 

: tory; and, in my humble judgment, it was a great 
;, Wrong to surrender those large possessions up to 
| the dominion of slavery. 

i! Texas had no claim whatever to one acre of 
|i New Mexico. She never had actual or construc- 
: tive possession of it. She never exercised the 
|| shadow of authority over one rod of it. She never 
|: had a single soldier stationed there, nor a court of 
_ justice there, nor a magistrate, nor a tax-gatherer. 
And it was unwise and unjust to give her so much 
free territory and $10,000,000, simply because she 
threatened to fight, and to dissolve the Union. 

The fugitive law, and the declaration that here- 
after new States shall be admitted to the Union, 
i whether their constitutions shall exclude slavery or 
, Not, are most objectionable measures. By the one, 
slavely is to be made a national concern; by the 
other, the area of slavery is to be extended indefi- 

i nitely; by both of them, the original and leading 

purpose of this Government is to be thwarted. 

I bring no complaint against that clause of the 
Constitution on which the fugitive law is founded; 
nor do I object to a law for the recovery of fugi- 
tives, provided it conforms to the principles of hu- 
:: manity and the safeguards of the Constitution. 
~- Our Constitution was formed for freemen, It has 
no affinities for slavery. Slavery is anti-republican 
and sectional. If this Union should ever be de- 
stroyed, and this Government overthrown, slavery 

; will cause the catastrophe. Freedom is national 

i and conservative. The Constitution embraces, 

| with patriotic devotion, the whole country—east, 

: west, north, south. The friends of freedom are 
| the true friends of the Constitution and of the 

‘Union. Itis their magnanimous aspiration to dif- 

fuse the principles of liberty and justice to all men 
everywhere. Theirs is a courage that never falters 
i: and a patriotism that never wavers. In the main- 
i| tenance of right, their firmness is as enduring as 
|| these marble pillars. 


‘s What constitutes a State? 

ji Not high-raised battlement or labor’d mound, 

ji Thick wali or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown’d ; 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 

Where low-brow’d baseness watts perfume to pride: 
No! Men, high-minded men— 

With powers as far above dull brutes indued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks, and brambles rude— 
Men who their duties know, 

And know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long-aim’d blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain! 
These constitute the State !”’ 


The spirit of these fine lines was the spirit of 
ithe founders of this Republic; the spirit of the 
| American Revolution; the spirit of Washington, 
|| the most commanding model of genuine patriotism 
| the world ever saw. ales 

i] The framers of the Constitution were anti-sla- 
i| very men. They looked and labored fora speedy 
| annihilation of a system of bondage which they 
| considered as an onmi i curse upon the na- 
f tion. They expressed their sentiments and pur- 
| poses in he first sentence of the Constitution. 
i Justice and liberty for all, were the paramount 
ends of that instrument. They provided for the 
| termination of the slave trade at the end of twenty 
| ears; which they expected would be the death- 
blow of the cruel system of which it was then the 
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main support. I 
recovery of fugitives to a state of universal free- | 
dom. The thir interpretation of the proceedings 
of those venerable men is, that each State should | 
vide for the early extinction of slavery within 
its borders; that the foreign slave trade should 
cease in 1803;;that soon thereafter slavery should 
be abolished; and that slavery should never enter 
the Territories nor extend beyond the States in 
which it then existed. That this was the full 
understanding of all concerned, the history of those 
times, as well as the Consutution itself, abund- 
antly proves. The framers of the Constitution 
had no thought of the perpetuity of slavery. In 
providing for the extradition of fugitives, they 
took care to use language which applies to appren- 
tices, and will be appropriate when slavery shail 
be done away. The Constitution, in its present 
form, would never have been adopted if the people 
had dreamed that in this free Republica single siave 
would have been found upon its soil in 1852. 
The fugitive law is both unwise and unjust. 
is designed to fasten the responsibility of slavery 
upon the whole country, and thus to give it nation- 
ality. And the measure is as objectionable in its 
details as in its designs. It aims a fatal blow at 
some of the sacred defenses of personal liberty. 
It denies to the alleged fugitive the right of trial 
by jury—a right guarantied to all persons by the 
Constitution. It destroys the value of the legal 
presumption that every person under this Govern- 
ment is a freeman till he is proved to be a slave. 
It surrenders the victim upon a mere affidavit of 
the claimant. It clothes a petty officer with the 
most important judicial pen ever exercised by 
man—the power of deciding the question of per- 
sonal liberty; and it requires him to proceed ‘‘ sum- 
marily, and it may be in a corner, and not in 
open daylight. Itimposes fines and imprisonment 
upon all who feed him or give him a cup of cold 
water, or in any way show him sympathy or kind- 
ness. It requires every freeman in the nation to 
aid in seizing and binding his unoffending brother 
man, and to sustain what he knows to be the 
most cruel system of oppression on the face of the 
globe. Search the records of Christendom, you 
cannot find another law so unjust in its provis- 
ions. 
The Constitution exercises a watchful guardian- 
ship in behalf of all persons, who have a question 


in controversy before our judicial tribunals, wheth- ; 


“They adapted the clause for the l And will the friends of national freedom and 


kti 


_ principles of justice will triumph. 


er it bea question of property or a question of per- . 


sonal liberty. Ifa question at common law, involv- 
ing property to the amount of twenty dollars, be 
put upon trial, it must be settled by ajury. Ifa 
person be charged with felony, he cannot be held 
to answer until the grand inquest have found a bill 
against him; nor can any person be put upon trial 
for crime except before his peers—a jury of twelve 
impartial men. 


Now, the fugitive law attempts to , 


abrogate these fundamental principles, guarantied | 


by the Constitntion. 
repealed, or modified in its essential details. 
‘The finality of the compromise! Our ears are 
saluted with the expression almost daily. How 
do the advocates of slavery understand this lan- 


guage? 


like it, When they are prepared for the acquisi- 
tion of territory, the acquisition will be made, un- - 
less defeated by the timely remonstrances of the 
friends of liberty and Union, Those who so loudly 
proclaim the finality of the compromise, look be- 
yond the fugitive law. With them this law isa ` 
secondary matter. They have their eyes chiefly 
on the declaration, that‘hereafter new States may 
come into the Union with constitutions sustaining ' 
slavery. The indefinite extension of the area of | 
slavery is their great point in the compromise. 
The division of California forthe purpose of making 
a slave State; the dismemberment of the adja- i 
cent provinces of New Mexico; the annexation 
of Cuba;—these are the great ulterior measures. | 
These measures are to be accomplished, first b 
the reindorsementof the compromise, and, second- 
ne by securing a Federal Executive that will use 
the immense patronage of the Government to carry 
out this indorsement. Such is the interpretation | 
that this term finality will ultimately develop. It ; 
will presently be claimed, that all discussions of | 
the evils and the wrongs of slavery, here and else- 
where, are to cease. 


It ought, forthwith, to be | 


Do they mean that thereis to be no more || 
slave territory annexed to this country? Nothing ` 


Slavery Q 


uestion, &c.—Mr. Fowler. 
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impartial justice be silent? No, sir; they will never - 
consent to be tongue-tied touching a system which, | 
says Professor Stuart, “ Degrades men, made in 
‘the image of their God and Redeemer, into brute- | 
t beasts, or, (which makes them still lower,) con- 
t verts them into mere goods and chattels.” You- 
may indorse and reindorse the compromise every 
session, and every day of every session, and still 
_ the people will think, and they will speak their 
thoughts; and, when the time comes, they will 
demand a repeal or a modification, and what they 
require will be done. At length, freedom and 
justice will triumph. Of the ultimate issue Í have 
no doubt. I know not what may intervene; but 
I know that Gud is just, and that he reigns on 
earth and in heaven. I know that he is on the side 
of liberty and right—that none can stay the hand 
of his providences—that American slavery is 
against his law, and against every moral attribute 
of his holy character; and [ am sure that, under 
his controlling providence, it cannot long stand | 
: against the public opinion of the nations—against | 
the civilization, the common sense, the 
economy, the moral principles of mankind. You 
had better look the subject in the face now, than ` 
to wait till there are five, ten, twenty millions of 
slaves upon the soil, sending up their cries to ' 
Heaven tor the interposition of divine justice. You 
cannot—no, you cannot hinder the march of hu- 
man freedom. As well might you attempt to stay 
the stars in their course. Make the trial. {ndorse 
and reindorse the attempt. ‘The Greater and the 
Lesser Bear, the Crab, the Lion, the Twins, and all 
that twinkling company, will pursue their stately 
and steady course. The dial of human progress 
is not moving backwards. Man, indeed, dies; 
generations pass away—but truth never dies. The 
principles Of riebieousness are immortal. Light 
is too widely diffused for the long-continued reign 
of oppression; and the light now sending up its 
beams, is the hght of the morning. Dark as the 
doom of the oppressed now seems, the time is |: 
not distant when the claims of humanity and the || 


2 
OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The subject of our foreign policy is assuming an 
aspect of unwonted interest, because of the power 
which our commanding influence enables us to 
wield, and because of the masses, among all nations, 
who are struggling for their rights. In this atti- 
tude of things the question of intervention ornon- 
intervention is a very grave question, and should 
be gravely considered. After much deliberation, ` 
I see no sufficient reason for an essential change of 
our foreign policy. In my humble judgment, our 
true doctrine is yet, as hitherto, honest friendships 
with all nations, “ entanglingalliances with none.” 
Adhering to this doctrine, [ would, nevertheless, 
receive and succor the oppressed of every nation. 
' I would tender our warmest sympathies to all who 

are under the iron rod of oppression, and to all 
‘who are struggling for the rights of freedom. 
Moreover, I would be always ready to acknowl- 


i pep le, so soon as the laws of nations permit it to 
e done. We may give free utterance to our senti- | 
ments touching the rights of man; and no nation, | 
however connected with us by treaty or by commer- ' 
cial relations, can reasonably take offense. Our 
neutral relations must be observed in good faith; 
, but we may, at the same time, proclaim, without 
` restraint, our fixed purpose to form our own opin- ` 
ions of the civil equality and inalienable rights of |. 
mankind, and to promulgate these opinions freely 
and fearlessly. I would give the most unrestrained 
utterance to our great principles of constitutional 
liberty. I would use every fit opportunity to 
diffuse everywhere, as cn the wings of the wind, 
a knowledge of our sentiments and sympathies. 
These sentimentsare fast gaining a glorious ascend- 
ancy in both hemispheres; and this Government 
and this nation have a prominent part to act in 
urging forward this ascendancy until it shall per- 
-vade the entire world. We are justified—nay, 
; more, as true friends of humanity, it is demanded 
of us—to declare that every nation hasa right to , 
establish such form of government as it chooses; 
and that no nation has a legal or moral right to 
interfere with the domestic affairs of another peo- 
i ple. This is the law of nations, as laid down b 
| the best authorities, and recognized by the civil- 


g 
| 
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.. spoken, of New 


_ peace. 


ized world. The intervention of Russia in the 
affairs of Hungary, and of France in those of 
Italy, was a palpable violation of this law—the 
most important and the most sacred of the laws of 
nations, I protest against this violation, and ar- 
raign the despots of those empires at the bar of 
the public justice of the world. l protest, and I 
call upon all the functionaries of this Government, 
and upon all civilized men, to protest azainst these 
and all other violations of natural right and national 
law. 

But the intervention which I advocate is neither 
belligerent nor officious; it is the intervention of 


` the principles oftruth aud justice—principles which 


I trust are hereafter to govern the world, and 
secure the permanent welfare of our race. If 
military power may be employed inrepelling inva- 
sion—in defending our soil against foreign aggres- 
sion, and maintaining law, order, and domestic 
quiet—it is a power that should never be exercised 
in promulgating the principles and blessings of 
liberty. 

Hungary, Italy, Japan, and all other nations, 
have a right to regulate their own civil and domes- 


tic affairs as they please; and neither we, nor any 


other Government, can lawfully interfere. Sir, we 
all know that Commodore Perry is about to sail 
for the East Indies; but we know nothing of the 
objects of the expedition. If they are peaceful, 
and only peaceful, I give my hearty approval. If 
the instructions to the commander of the squadron 
arein the spirit of those given to another com- 
mander, sent forth in the year 1838, to promote 
the interests of commerce, science, and human- 
ity, then I sincerely implore for all concerned the 
favor of my fellow-men and of our common 
Father. Those instructions were highly credit- 
able to the man (J. K. Paulding) who drafted 
them, to the man (Martin Van Buren) who ap- 
proved them, to the man (Charles Wilkes) Who 
fulfilled them; all of them, to her honor be it 
York. 

Said the Secretary to Captain Wilkes: 


* You will neither interfere nor permit any wanton inter- 


: ference with the customs, habits, manners, or prejudices of 


the natives of such countries or islands as you may visit; 
you will carefully inculcate on all the officers and men under 
your command that courtesy and kindness towards the 
natives, which is understood and felt by all classes of man- 
kind; and you will! display neither arrogance nor contempt 

and you will appeal to their good will rather than to their 
fears.’ 


The results of the expedition, thus nobly pro- 
jected, contributed more to advance the true glory 
of our country, and the best interests of our race, 
than any—lI had almost said, than all—the other 
naval expeditions this Government has ever fitted 


3 out. 


If this Japanese expedition goes forth under 
similar instructions, may blessings crown its every 
movement. But, sir, the public prints affirm, (and 
hitherto I have seen no official contradiction,) that 
this squadron is to establish commercial relations 
with Japan, at all hazards—by which, I suppose, 


is meant, peaceably if they can, forcibly if they 
i edge the nationality and independence of every || 


must. I cannot credit the affirmation. I do not 
believe any Administration would meditate such 
an outrege upon the rights of nations, and of hu- 
manity. No, sir; { do not believe it. If Iam 
mistaken—if such an outrage is designed; if this 
squadron goes to Japan with belligerent purposes; 
if it goes to establish commercial relations b 

force, provided peaceful measures fail;—if such 
be its objects, I enter my protest against its 
movements, here on this floor, standing among 
my peers, the representatives of twenty-three mil- 
lions of people. 1 protest for myself, for my con- 
stituents, for the State which I have the honor to 
representin part. I protest in the name of justice, 


' civilization, humanity, Christianity. I protest in 
_ the name of my country, of all good men, and of 


the Judge of all. : 

I repudiate the war system. Itis wasteful, cruef, 
iniquitous. It has cost this nation, in sixty years, 
$1,000,000,000. If half this sum had been devoted 
to schools, canals, railroads, the improvement of 


: harbors and rivers, agriculture, and various other 


objects of domestic prosperity, what an accumu- 
lation of material and moral power would our 
country now possess; and what a spectacle of real 
grandeur and enduring glory would be presented 
to the eyes of mankind! Ours is a mission of 
he freedom and prosperity we enjoy, are 
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the results of peace. The peace policy is a safe ` 
and salutary policy. It makes us mighty at home, ` 


and mighty abroad. Let us hope that the time is 
near, when national controversies will beadjusted ` 
by peaceful arbitration; when “ nations shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and not lift upa 
sword,” nation against nation, “neither learn war 
any more.” In securing such a consummation, 
truth is our great weapon. In truth lies the mighti- 
ness of our power. This power is strong enough 
to cope with all deapotisms; and, ultimately, to 
shake and prostrate the throne of every despot. 
The greaves of the tented soldier, and garments 
rolled in blood, are not our proper costume. The 
eannon'’s thunder is not our roper utterance. 
Oh, no! The voice of truth, of wisdom, and of 
love, will be more efficient than the blast of trump- 
ets, and the roar of artillery; it will sooner deliver 
the oppressed and give freedom to man, than the 
heaviest ordnance of the battle-field. Let us utter 
this voice firmly, till the joyous day shall be ush- 
ered in, when constitutional liberty, regulated by 
law, shall be the inheritance of all people. 

Of the noble Hungarian, whose visit to this | 
country brings great pain to some and great joy 
to others, | have time to say but a few words. 
An attempt to pronounce his eulogy would be pre- 
mature. All the materials for a final judgment of 
the character of Louis Kossuth will not be fur- 
nished ull his careeris ended. I will render honor 
to whom honor is due; but I am an American free- 
man—I will worship no man. There are those 
who cast reproach upon the Hungarian; I am not 
of that category. It is not strange that he is re- 
proached—it is the lot of patriotism. Socrates was 

isoned; Aristides was ostracised; Cicero was 

unted down and murdered; and, at one period of 
the Revolution, Washington was suspected, and 
Arnold was trusted. It is not strange that sucha 
man as Louis Kossuth, striving for universal liber- 
ty, should be defamed. Despots are interested in 
destroying his reputation. Some of them seek his 
life. hile he lives and pleads the cause of hu- ! 
manity so eloquently, they feel an insecurity which 
poisons the cup of every enjoyment. While such 
an advocate of liberty and right is in the field, 
monarchy and money will find creatures to do 
their work. But, in spite of their efforts, this 
mighty champion of human rights will not suffer, 
nor speak, nor live in vain. No man, with intel- 
lect so profound, patriotism so exalted, eloquence 
so charming, reliance on God so unshaken, can 
speak or live in vain. 
“ They who labor for freedom undertake 

The noblest cause mankind can have at stake; 

Religion, virtue, truth, what’er we call 

A blessing, freedom is the pledge of all.” 

Louis Kossuth throws the energies of his own 
great soul into the cause which he pleads, and 
though he sees that cause prostrate he does not ` 
despair. The cause of humanity needs such a ' 
hero. What other man has appeared among us, | 
uniting in one person so many qualifications for 
the work he is doing? I do not affirm that all his 
wishes should be gratified and all his sentiments 
adopted. There are grave matters of great public 
concernment involved, which time and mature 
thought alone can settle. But such an appeal for 
liberty and humanity, from such a man, in such 
relations !—I receive it with profound respect. 
His sufferings, his sacrifices, and his sorrows, | 
enlist my heart. And, Mr. Chairman, if we de- : 
cline to make great sacrifices and perform great | 
deeds in his Behalf—if we hesitate to use the: 
strength of our national arm, and to interpose 
the weight of our national authority in the cause : 
which he pleads—let us, as American citizens, | 
and as the Representatives of a great nation, show 
to the world that we embrace, in our aspirations, 
the enfranchisement of our race. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF CONNECTICUT—THE 
SLAVE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. M. INGERSOLL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 31, 1852. 


e House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. Hissar in the 
chair) on the Homestead Bill— 


The Democracy of Connecticut—Slave Question—Mr. Ingersoll. 


Mr. INGERSOLL said: 

Mr. Cuareman: It is not my purpose to discuss 
the subject-matter now before the committee. 

If an apology were necessary for the course of 
debate which I shall pursue, al) will admit that it 
might be found in the line of safe 
by older and more experienced members who have 
addressed the House at its present session. 


My remarks may take somewhat of a personal | 


turn, and if an apology for this were necessary, 


gentlemen will, I trust, bedisposed to grantit, when | 
they consider that 1 have been honored with a seat ` 


in this body without any public paire, written 
or oral, and without a public add 
upon the great questions which have so recently 


occupied the public mind both North and South. | 


It seems to me, therefore, due to the constituency 
I have the honor to represent—a constituency lam 
proud to say unsurpassed by any in this Union in 
point of learning, intelligence, industry, patriotism, 
and morals—that I should at least give them some 
acknowledgment for the generous support with 


which they honored me on my election to this 


body. 
In the remarks which I shall submit, I shall en- 


deavor to respond to what I believe to bethe sound | 


opinions of my own district and State in regard to 


that ‘‘ vexed question” which has for years past | 


so unhappily produced animosities and heart-burn- 
ings between the two great divisions of our com- 
mon country, and which I sincerely believe has 
recently brought this Union upon the verge of dis- 
solution. 


Mr. Chairman, the Democratic State Conven- 


tion of Connecticut, which met recently at New | 


Haven, among other resolutions, adopted the fol- 
lowing: 


Resolved, That the principle of a strict construction of 


the powers granted by the Constitution of the United States 


forms a fundamental part of the creed of the American ` 
ocracy, and that the application of this radical princi- | 


ple wil) maintain in their integrity the rights of the States, 
will furnish the most effectual antidote against the central 

izing tendencies of the Federal Government, and wiil pre- 
serve the Constitution and the Union, making a conted- 


eracy of States equal to the task of bearing peaceable sway j 


over the North American continent. 

‘Resolved, That the Democratic party of this country is 
essentially, from its principles and its component elements, 
the true Union party ining from the exercise of doubt- 
ful powers on the part of the Federal Government, and u 


honor, developed the power, extended the area, and pro- 
moted the prosperity of the Republic. 

‘Resolved, That the Democracy of Connecticut, acting 
through their State Conventions, have never, amid all the 
excitement which has prevailed tor some years past, given 


, the slightest aid or comfort to séctional animosity; and that ; 


they have passed no resolution at war with the creed of the 


National Democracy; and that, having last year fully ex- ‘| 


pressed their acquiescence in the compromise measures of 
Congress, they can uow proudly point to their official pro- 
ceedings, for a series of years, aa unstained by fanaticism, 
and embracing principles as broad as the Union. 

“ Resolved, That we will cheerfully abide by the decision 
of the Democratic Convention which is to meetin Balti- 
more in June next; and that, from whatever quarter of the 

' Union the nominee may be selected, we pledge him in ad- 
vance the entire and hearty support of the Connecticut 
' Democracy.” 


Every word of these resolutions I subscribe to, 
and am prepared to defend, and I shall make them 


the abstract question of slavery, much less to af- 


or to stand forth as its champion; it isa matter 
foreign to the issue which I propose to make. 


uestion of African slavery as it existed before 


the Revolution, while we were colonies; as it ex- i 


isted in the States after we formed our Constitu- 
tion, or as it exists now in the South. If itisa 
| curse, as some men call it, it is one which falls 
‘upon the slaveholder, and for which we of the 
| North are in no way accountable, and which 
| should draw from us regret at its existence, and 
' sympathy rather than rebuke, towards thedescend- 
‘ants of those who with our forefathers fought 
i shoulder to shoulder for that Declaration which 
‘made us free, and for that Constitution which 
secured to us freedom. It is an evil, says the phi- 
lanthropist. Admit it—what then? Look into our 
, social system, and behold evil surrounding us on 
; every side. Why, sir, the very life which men 
| hold so dear, is made up of evils and bleasings— 


i 
I 


| tude of old age—these, with the good men enjoy, 
{ 


preced ents set | 


ress delivered , 


a sort of text for what may follow from my lips | 
i. to-day. 
l Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to discuss | 


Ho. or Reps. 


' there are the hopes of youth blasted—the energies 
of manhood destroyed—the sorrows and decrepi- 


makes up the sum total in the reckoning of human 
life; and it is the very existence of evil which 
makes man prize the good which falls to him. 
And if this rule holds true in the social, how much 
more should we look for it in the political, which 
owes all it possesses to the social state? Who will 
tell me of a political State that has existed from the 
earliest dawn of government, which has been free 
from evils? The philanthropist may, with the 
lantern of Diogenes, look for it, but In vain. 

Mr. Chairman, I have watched the slavery agi- 
tation, which has been and ia so rife in our midst, 
with much solicitude. A child of common under- 
standing may see where it is tending, and the 
point at which it will arrive, unless ‘the sober, 
second thought ” of the North nips it now in its 
full-grown bud. 

l have no sympathy with abolition agitation, or 
what, in the parlance of the Buffalo Convention, 
goes by the name of free-soil agitation; and 1 be- 
lieve the intelligent people whom I represent agree 
' with me in the views I entertain of its effects. I 
stand not here toarraign the motives of men, much 
less to question the honest intentions of those, 
many of them, at least, who uphold politicians 
in the war they are covertly making upon the in- 
stitutions and the peace of the country. But when 
the Democracy of the North, in their efforta to 
preserve inviolate the constitutional rights of the 
States, are told here, as we were the other day 
by the honorable member from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. RanrouL,] that they are ‘ eating Southern 

dirt,” I take this occasion to say, that my democ- 
racy teaches me no fellowship, politically, with agi- 
tators who scarcely merit the rebuke of an offended 
people, which, in times gone by, fel] upon the head 
of Arnold, and the whiter head of Aaron Burr. 
And let us stop here and see what position the 
honorable member from Massachusetts, who ac- 
cuses the Northern Democracy of eating ‘* South- 
‘ern dirt,” himself has occupied. It was in the 
year 1838, that Mr. Ranrout wrote a letter to the 


'| effect, if 1 am right, that slavery ought to be abol- 


ished by Congress in the District of Columbia, 


!, and forbidden in the Territories, and that Con- 


P- || gress had full power to do so. 


holding the rights of the States, it has preserved the integrity || ` j 
of our political institutions; that it has maintained the | tE" by me, but I think I cannot be mistaken about 


I have not his let- 


the fact. : 
In 1840, 1844, and 1848, the honorable member 

pretended to act with the political party which,b 
i resolves, deprecated all interference of the Aboli- 

tionists; and, at the Democratic State Convention 
i of Massachusetts, in 1848, he was one of a com- 
| mittee which reported a resolution which reads as 
| follows: 
, _ Resolved, That this convention is opposed to the exer- 
| cise of any jurisdiction, by Congress, upon the matter of 
| slavery in the Territories.”’ 
| He also went with the party which favored the 
! annexation of Texasto this Union, and the Mex- 
ii ican war. He now says—if I understand his po- 
|, sition—that he always continued in the belief of 
l the doctrines of his letter of 1838, and that he did 
‘| not believe a word of the resolve of 1848, which 
he aided in reporting, or which, at allevents, went 
- to the country under his sanction. 
The question now is, whether this avowal helps 


| his political character for sincerity? In May, 
: firm that I am in favor of white or black slavery, , 


1851, at a mass Democratic convention, called in 
his district, and “ called,” to use his own language 


‘| before that convention, as reported in the **Com- 
Nor is it necessary that I should discuss the mere |: 


monwealth” of April 4, 1851, “as I suppose at 
| my suggestion ;”’ and six months (bear in mind) after 
the fugitive slave law had passed Congress, and af- 
: ter he had gone through repeated unsuccessful trials 
| for an election to this body, he came out against 
i the constitutionality of the fugitive slave law! 

i| Now, why, if the honorable member did not 
| believe that the doctrines of the Democratic party, 
!| in regard to slavery, were, in 1848, sound, did ie 
| not THEN come out and oppose them, instead of 
: remaining quiet and permitting resolutions, the 
i doctrines of which he did not believe in, to go 
| forth to the country indorsed by his name? And 
| is it for the gentleman now to taunt me, and those 
| who think with me, with “ eating Southern dirt ?”? 
: But [have digressed too much. I leave it to the 


gentleman to satisfy, if hecan, the world, and par- 
ticularly the party who loved, in other days, to 
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. or Reps, 


honor what they then believed to be his principles 
and his talents, in regard to his course. He has 
not yet been able to satisfy me. Š 

Sir, the efforts of the class of politicians just 
spoken of point to but one issue, and that the rule 
or ruin of this Union; and with such an issue be- 
fore me, shall I hesitate where to stand? No, sir. 
Give me the Union as it is, rather than what goes 
by the name of liberty, with anarchy and civil 
war the result. Give me the “ E Pluribus Unum” 
which I now live under, rather than the ‘* Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity” of a licentious French 
Republic. 

l speak as a Northern—a Connecticut man; 
proud of my State, which sent more of her sons to- 
the battle-field of the Revolution than any other |! 
State, in proportion to her population; proud of 
her institutions of learning, her common schools, 
her quiet abodes of religion, of industry, and of 
thrift; and proud of her adventurous citizens, 
whose hardy enterprise leads them to the four 
quarters of the globe; and I say that the ‘land of || 
steady habits ” loves too much the Union as it is, 
and she and the whole North are indebted too much 
to it for her and their prosperity ever to counte- li 
nance treason against it. 

But, sir, I know I may be met here with the cry 
of these agitators, that there is no danger of dis- 
solution;—it is a part of the policy of these senti- 
nels ‘“‘on the watch-tower of freedom,” while they 
apply the torch, to ery, ‘ All’s well; but who, 


air, that has listened to the facts which have come | 


out in the debates upon this floor, at this session, 
of the honorable members from Mississippi, can 
for a moment doubt it? Why, sir, the very fact 
that men talk of secession, is enough to rouse the ` 
patriot to his sense of duty—is sufficient to warn , 
us of the volcano which is under our feet. Let ` 
us pause for a moment, and see by contrast where 
westand. During the late war with Great Britain, |: 
a convention of the New England States met at 
Hartford—that convention, it is well known, sat 
with closed doors, and the seal of secrecy was put 
upon its members. It was, in my opinion, as 
unworthy a conclave as ever met together; and I 
blush for my native State, thatit was ever permit- | 
ted to hold its sittings within the borders of Con- |: 
necticut. What was the object of that conven- 
tion? Nothing was positively known at the time, 
but suspicion—that suspicion which, as Randolph 
once said on a memorable occasion, is often ‘more 
than equal to the most damning proof,” proclaimed 
that it met to take measures for the secession of 
the New England States from the Union. You 
know, sir, how the public mind received this start- 
ling news, and the bitter and well-merited indig- 
nation which went up from all parts of the Union 
against this treasonable assemblage. Sir, the re- 
buke of an insulted people followed its members 
to their graves, not one of whom hardly dared |! 
present himself after the war to the people for their 
suffrages. Suppose, sir, that at that time, any 
one had predicted that in less than a half century 
secession would be openly advocated: who doubts 
but that he would have heen considered, if nota 
traitor to his country, at least a fit subject for the 
lunatic asylum? i! 

But what are we now witness to in this age of 
reason and progress in government? Why, sir, 
when, above all other times and seasons, weshould 
prize this Union of ours, whose ægis covers the 
Atlantic and the Pacific shores—whose prosperity i 
is a wonder even to ourselves—whose flag is mis- 
tress of the sea, and under whose ample folds the 
oppressed of every nation are taking refuge, we 
see conventions openly called, presses openly advo- 
cating, and orators proclaiming from the house- 
tops—‘* secession,’’ and ‘‘ dissolution;’’ and the 
people discussing that, which to think of, even at 
the time just alluded to, the public mind rose as ` 
one man to rebuke. 

And yet we are told that there is no danger in ` 
all this. Surely : 

“It is the very error of the moon; 


She comes more near the earth than she was wont, 
And makes men mad.” 


Mr. Chairman, the secession of a sovereign | 
State from this Union is by some persons consid- `' 
ered a very easy act to perform, where there is a ` 
will (and God grant it may never arise) to do it. ` 
Whether it is a constitutional or revolutionary |. 


right which must be exercised, is a question which |; 


. our republican Government. 
‘ out, what then ? 


of secession ever be made. Suppose a State de- | 
termines upon secession, what power (I speak not , 
of “ right”’) of the Federal Government, under the 
Constitution, will force it to remain in the Confed- 
eracy? Hasitany power? In theory, even, it is 
questionable to some minds, while in a practical 
point of view it is powerless. What! a Govern- 
ment formed upon a compact and a compromise, 
and founded upon the will and affection of the peo- 
ple governed, and deriving all its strength from the 
popular voice, compelling the people of a sover- 
eign State, at the point of the bayonet, to remain in 
a Union whose only bond is good will and affec- 
tion. The idea is at war with every principle of 
But if it is carried 
Tell me the worth of that State 
to this Union which is kept to us only by force 
of powder and ball. Let a State determine upon 


; Secession, and while the strong arm of Federal 
authority cannot torce it to return to its place in . ’ 1 ) 
| worth, afterwards Chief Justice of the United 


the friendly galaxy of stars which compose the 
Union, it will be no easy undertaking to persuade 
it back to the point it before occupied by the side 


. Of its sister States in the Confederacy. 


Mr. Chairman, the people of the North have 


: not, until of late, aroused themselves to a knowl- 


I 


i found it so, therefore you must abolish it. 


edge of the ruin which has threatened the Union. 
Immersed in business, and bent on the pursuits of 
honest gain, they have been unmindful of the 
danger which has surrounded them; while design- 
ing men and politicians, with selfish ends, have 
been sporting with the institutions of the country, 
like a child with a bauble. The political question 
of slavery in the States or in the Territories, the 
Federal Goverment has nothing, in my opinion, 
to do with. If I, finding the culture of tobacco 
unprofitable, choose to plant my field with corn, I 
have no right to destroy my neighbor’s field, or 


, abuse him, because he continues to plant a weed 


which, in my opinion, forced upon me by my own 


, experience, is destroying his land, and which, in 


its effects, has an injurious influence upon the’ 
health of the community around us. No more 
right has the State of Connecticut to say to South 
Carolina, Your slave labor is unprofitable; we ae 
and my friend from Virginia are owners of atract 
of land, which he and I contributed to purchase, 
I have no exclusive right to tell him how that land 
shall be cultivated or managed, nor has he that : 
tight over me; and so it is with the Territories 

belonging to this Government—it is not in the 

power of the Federal Government to say that Con- 


. necticut may go into them with her factory mills, 


: ment do not correspond with their own; as if these 
` gentlemen were the only pure-minded men in the 
‘land, and reflected the sound views always held 


and that Virginia cannot enter them with her prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Chairman, whoever has listened, upon this 
floor or elsewhere, to the speeches of those gentle- 
men who claim to be the exclusive friends of what 
they term the anti-slave influence in this country, ` 


| I have no time to discuss here. I prefer to look at | 
| the practical bearing of the result, should the issue ` 


must have remarked the frequent expressions of |, 


«“ liberty,” and “humanity,” with which they 
abound, and the taunts of “ African oppression,” 
which is so freely lavished upon the ears of those 


| 


i Thompson, the 


whose notions of the institutions of this Govern- : 


upon the slavery question at the North. 
Now, sir, I believe I am as good a friend to lib- 


u erty and humanity as the most violent Abolitionist 
or Free-Soiler in this Hall of Congress; and I 


further believe that the illustrious men of revolu- ` 
tionary times, who helped to frame our Constitu- 
tion, had as strict notions of the ‘ rights of man,” 
as any of its advocates in this our day and genera- 
tion. 

It is curious to look into the history of the States 


of this Confederacy, and examine the positions 


which they have occupied in regard to this matter 


stopping the slave trade after the year 1800. The 
South were not satisfied with the restriction pro- 
posed, and the subject was again referred back to 
the committee who reported the limit of 1800, and 
the committee finally reported to extend the time 
to the year 1808. This report was accepted, and 
the result became a part of the Constitution. Now, 
let gentlemen look at the record of the Convention, 
and see what States voted to extend the duration 
of the slave trade, from the time originally reported 
to the convention. Whatdo we find, sir? Why, 
that the only New England States then represented 
in the Convention—Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts—voted to extend the du- 
ration of this great evil while Virginia, a slave 
State, and the States about Virginia, voted in the 
negative. Yes, sir; and whom do we find from 
Connecticut, as members of that Convention? I 
will mention but two of them—men of pure hearts, 
and patriots in the times which tried men’s souls— 
the one, Roger Sherman, the signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the other Oliver Ells- 


States. And these are the men who, had they 
lived in this our day, would probably have been 
told by the honorable member from Ohio, [Mr. 
Gippiyes,] not now in his seat, that they were 
“ following the crack of the slave-drivers’ whips,” 
and such like generous expressions, so freely used 
by that honorable gentleman during this session. 
Now, sir, these illustrious patriots did not like 
slavery per se any more than do the noisy declaim- 
ers of abolition on this floor; but they were men 
who loved their country more than injustice, and 

_ they looked at this slavery question like practical, 
sensible men, with the good of the Union and 
the prosperity of New England at heart. 

Again: in this same Convention, when it was 
moved to insert that provision in the Constitution, 
which provides for the delivery of fugitives from 
service, New England voted with the same una- 


‘ nimity as before in favor of the provision. 


Sir, it is almost unaccountable how men, claim- 
ing to be Americans, in view of the dangers which 
threatened the country during those debates, with 
the history of that Convention before them, will 
| persist in this crusade they are making upon the 
aion and the rights of the States. 

And what ally have these agitators in the war 
they are waging upon the peace and prosperity of 
the country? ; 

England, the enemy, the inveterate enemy of 
America and everything American. England, 
` who never yet acted without a motive of self-ag- 

grandizement, and who did not abolish slavery in 
her West India colonies till she foresaw that those 
colonies were destined to languish, while her East 
India possessions, bringing golden treasures to her 
vaults, were the points to which her own energies 
should be exerted; and now we witness a member 


` of the British Parliament landing upon our shores 


to lecture us upon the horrors of slavery, and in- 
citing our citizens to oppose the laws of this Union. 
And who is this worthy pioneer of modern Eng- 
lish philanthropy ?—I refer to the notorious George 
epresentative of the Tower Ham- 


lets of the city of London. I invite gentlemen to 


l: look into the condition of the district this man 


` represents in the English Parliament. 


of slavery. Let us see how New England has at _ 


times stood. . 
It is well known, sir, that in the Convention 


`- which framed the Constitution of the United States, 


the subject of slavery and the slave trade was a 
prominent topic of debate. Up to this time the 
States had a right to import slaves from Africa, 
or from any part of the globe. This subject was 
referred in the Convention to a committee to report 
upon, and that committee reported in favor of, 


In the summer of 185], some Americans were 


1 poeu t under the safe-conduct of a posse of her 


ajesty’s police officers of the city of London, to 
take a look into the situation of the people they 
understood this agitator represented in ihe Eng- 
lish House of Commons. The House will pardon 
me, if I read to them a faithful description of one 
or two scenes of vice and misery they witnessed, 
almost under the battlements of the Tower of 
London itself, and of which notes were taken in 
the day and time of it, and for the truth of them 
I can vouch: 


« We now threaded our way through along, dark street, or 
alley, and of a sudden found ourselves in a dingy hall, filled 
with the fumes of tobacco, beer, and gin, and where some 
sixty persons were collected, a portion sitting on benches 
around the room, smoking pipes and drinking, while the 
greater portion were shuffling in the dance, to the music of an 
old blind fiddler in the corner. There were a dozen, or more, 
women, and as many children, in the motley crew. ‘Do 
you know where you are?’ asked the police guide. ‘NO,’ 
was the reply. ‘Surrounded (he continued) by pickpockets 
and thieves ! and look, you see that man and the girl whose 
hair is cropped? They are but recently from Newgate.’ 

“ We lett this place to go to another of the same kind, but 
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worse than the former. We passed through dark and 
dreary lanes, the stillness of death only broken by the occa- 
sional chur! or bark of a dog, or the oaths of the drunken 
inmates of the dens, with windows and doorsall barred and | 
bolted, and the light shut up within. We passed by, and | 
we were now in the worst part of London! in a city of ' 
thieves and vagabonds, with hardly an honest being, except | 
policemen, within sound of a pistol! We entered a low, | 
arched gateway, and at its terminus stopped. The officer . 
rapped at the door; at last it was opened, and such a 
acene! In a long, dimly-lighted, smoke-begrimed room, 
with rafters and a roof once whitewashed, but now covered 
with smoke and dirt, were some seventy men, women, and 
children, most of them returned convicts from Botany Bay. 


ually receded and crouched inthe corners and along the 
wall, as the policemen came amongst them. The officers 
told them that they came merely on a visit, to conduct the 


ing to fear. They gradually regained their composure, and 
after awhile got up a sparring-match, and afterwards a 
dance, in which a voung girl of fourteen years, the danghter 


of a noted burglar, and the pet of this den, danced the horn- ‘; 


pipe. Among this motley crew, we had pointed out to us 


thieves, burglars, and one murderer, who, but six months | 


before, had escaped the gallows through some technica! point 
which came up on his trial. From here we went to other 
dens less notorious, but bad enough, and to dancing-saloons 
filled with drunken sailors and women, many of them un- 
able to stand. And now we started for the neighborhood of 
the ‘Tower,’ the poor beggar’s home, and the abode of 
misery, poverty, and degradation. We visited several 
places where for a half penny a night the poverty-stricken, 
who by day hang about the London wharves, may find a į 
place to lay their heads; and what a scene was before us į 
as the policeman opened the doors of these wretched abodes, | 
and tarned his dark-lantern round that its rays might light | 
up the floor upon which we now stoud! There they lay, 
upon dirty straw and paper-shavings, covering the floor, in ‘ 
small rooms, with hardly what might be termed a window, | 


to let ina breath of air or the light of heaven—men, women, ii e : 
:; better describe the feelings of the people of Con- 


_and children ali huddled like swine together, with hardly 
rags to cover them, to the number of thirty and forty in a 
room !?? 


individual who joins hand in hand with Garrison 
and his associates, in exclamations of holy hor- 
ror at the existence of an institution in this coun- 

which was forced upon ua, against the wishes 


try, 
of the colonists, and which the States alone, where | 
slavery exists, can, under the Constitution, regu- 


te. 

Look at the present condition of Ireland, brought į 

by ae lish legislation, and | 
eho 


to its present state 


British oppression. Id a country, intended 


by God for the happiness of the most virtuous | 


people upon the globe, brought by English laws 
and English neglect, to a pon which steeps 
par humanity to its very lips! “Look to Eng- 
d! behold her, proud and arrogant, filled with 

self-conceit; her East India possessions and the 
far-distant colony of Australia bringing to her 
EP the treasures of their store; while Ireland, | 
who gave to her a general, the conqueror of Na- | 
poleon, sits knocking at her doors, crying for 

read, and exhibiting her children dying and dead 
from hunger. 

Let me read to the House one or two, among 
many scenes, from an eye-witness, in the summer 
of 1849, in that ill-fated isle: 


“ Between Cork and Killarney, there was little to glad 
the eye or the heart—the country itself, intended for the 
home of industry and thrift, is now in progress of rapid 
decay. Miserable bog-huts line the road-side—bute with 
no windows, and where the swine and his owner have an 
equal home. The people are the most poverty-stricken 
beings ever looked upon—covered with rags, pale, and 
emaciated, they line the road-side, casting an imploring eye 
to all who pass by. Some of the huts were of turf and 
mud, and hardly high enough to enable a man to sit upright 
in them.” 

“ We stopped at the little town of Sardeen, on the banks 
of the Shannon, and we visited two or three huts, where the 
inmates were boiling sea weed for their dinners; and this, 
we heat informed, was all they bad had to live upon for 
wee. ” 


Again: 

* We had now arrived in the county of Galway. Words 
can give you but a faint idea of the misery which we saw 
upon every side. All along the road we passed roofless 
cottages, or cabins, where the landlord had burnt the roofs 
over the heads of his poverty-stricken tenants, in order to 
force them to leave the land! and near by each ruin we 
saw the poor tenants occupying kennels dug out of the 
roadside—the poor creatures, as they crawled out to beg 
a penny of the traveler, had hardly rags enough to cover 
them; and several boys were in a complete state of nu- 
dity. One woman we met told us that she had left six chil- 
dren starving in her cabin, and had then walked ten miles 
in quest of something for her and her little ones to eat 3 and 
that she bad not tasted a morsel for the last twenty-four 

ours. 

“The most pasts picture in this scene, where all was 
desolation, was that of a little girl of bout twelve years. 


New Sertes—No. 26. 


+; Was the matter? 
As the policemen entered, they stood aghast, and they grad- `: 
‘! hole in a bank on the side of the road. We stopped, and | 
; Out of the hole creeped a child—then another, and then the | 
n mother, with an infant in her arms. 
strangers who accompanied them, and that they had noth- i i 
` food. 


pds ok ee ' slavery agitation, than by reading the following 
And this, sir, is the district represented by the «. 
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She came up to us, leading a little brother, both worn by 
hunger to skeletons. They were so weak from starvation 
that they could hardly move their limbs! These children 
had, the week before, lost both father and mother from 
hunger, and the little boy and girl lived in the hut near by. 
We visited this hut, and found nothing in it but an iron 
| kettle, and some rushes which the little ones had gathered ! 
| by the road-side to sleep upon.” 
| Again: 
z 1 
| Near the town of Clifden, we saw a poor boy, of about . 
; fifteen years of age, lying in the gutter of the road, appa- 
; rently in a dying state. We stopped, and asked him what | 
He faintly replied, ¢ Hunger.’ f 
“ Passing along the road, we saw smoke issuing from a ; 


The woman told us | 
that her husband had left ber two weeks before in quest of | 


: Further on, we passed another of these burrows. A i 
} man lived there with his four children. He approached us ' 
| with, ‘ for God’s sake, give us something to eat. I and my 
little ones are dying?” i 

Oh, there is enough in all this 'to sicken the ; 
heart of everything of English influence in the 
affairs of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus given, in as concise 
form as possible, my views of what I believe to 
be the feelings of the people of my district upon 
the all-absorbing question of slavery in the States 
and Territories of this Union. 

Upon the question of the compromise, I believe 
the people of Connecticut to be sound, and that 
they will abide by it in good faith, and with an 
honest determination to carry out all the provis- 
ions of its several parts. I do notknow that I can 


! necticut in regard to it, and in opposition to all 


call for a public meeting in New Haven, signed 
by about one thousand names, comprising the 
most worthy citizens of the place, of all profes- 
sions and callings, during the agitation consequent 
upon the passage of the compromise measures, 
in December a twelvemonth since. It is as fol- 
lows: 


€c The undersigned, believing that any alteration of the 
compromise measures adopted at the last session of Con- 
gress is not only inexpedient, but that it is the duty of every 
good citizen of this Republic to support and vindicate the 
same, do therefore recommend that a public meeting of the 
citizens of this place, without distinction of party, be con- 
vened, to express our united determination that the same 
shall be executed to their fullest extent, and our united oppo- 
sition to any further agitation of the subject, or the subject 
of slavery in any form.” 


And now, sir, thanking the House for its atten- 
tion to these imperfect remarks of mine, I will 
conclude by quoting the eloquent and patriotic 
language of a venerable speaker at that meeting— 
one of the most learned divines of New England, 
and Professor of Divinity in that old Institution, 
which educated a Calhoun, and others of both the 
North and the South’s best sons. I refer to the 
learned Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, Professor of 
Theology in Yale College: 


“Thus far we have passed through the storm; I hope.it 
is over; Iam afraid it is not; I am afraid there are evils 
yet to come—but I think the prospect brightens. I do think 
that we have reason to_believe tht, though surrounded 
with distracting causes ahd influences, the people are com- 
ing to right views, and that here we have indications that 
the God of our fathers cares for us. He is, I trust, restrain- 
ing the madness of the people, and that in his own good 
time, amid the roaring of the tempest, he will say to the 
winds, ‘Cease,’ and to the waves, ‘ Be still. Stand, then, 
my fellow-citizens, by law! stand by the Constitution of 
our country; that Constitution—why, sir, like the atmos- 
phere around us, it blesses us every breath we draw ; we 
wake, we sleep, we talk, we think, we hope, we rejoice 
every moment under its influence. Our commerce that 
floats on every sea, our trade in city and in country, the 
harvests that wave in our fields, the cattle on our thousand 
hills, aye, sir, every flower that blooms in our garden, and 
every bird that sings in these green trees, all, all are under 
the guardianship of the Constitution. It is like the provi- 
dence of that God whose gift it is, and which watches us 
with an eye that never slumbers, and protects us with a 
hand that is never weary. What would become of us, if 
the Constitution were trampled in the dust? No, sir; as 
has been said, so say I, with all my heart and soul—if any 


of my fellow-citizens do not value the Constitution enough 
to defend it, they are not worthy of the blessings it gives 
them. [{Cheers.] I say again, letus stand by the Consti- 
tution and the law, and as some one has said, as near as F 
ean remember, ‘ I would not merely protect it with the shield 
‘of honest Ajax, I wouid protect it also with a wall of brass; 
€ and when this would not serve the purpose of protection, 
‘then would I circle it with the living hearts of my coun- 
‘trymen.’? In its defense, I, we, all would rally, till the 
last pulse of life, and the last drop of blood were expended, 
to save the Constitution !”” 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. M. MASON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THe Senate, April 6, 1852. 


The Senate having under consideration the Resolutions 
offered by Mr. CLARKE, with amendments offered by Mr. 
Sewarp and Mr. Cass, reaffirming the doctrine of non-in- 
tervention— 


Mr. MASON said: 

Mr. Presipent: The resolutions which have 
been offered by the honorable Senator from Mich- 
igan, [Mr. Cass,] and also by the honorable Sena- 
tor from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] are directed 
to an occasion that has passed by. They are in- 
tended to express the sense of the Congress of the 
United States on the armed intervention of the Em- 
peror of Russia between Austria and Hungary, 
one of its dependencies. But, though the occasion 
is passed, these honorable Senators regarding, I 
doubt not, the strong feeling which was manifest- 
ed in some parts of the country on the occasion of 
that interference, have deemed it proper to bring 
the subject before Congress, in order, first, that 
the Congress of the United States may express, 
so far as lies with them, the sentiments of the 
country on the subject of that intervention; and, 
secondly, with a view to foreshadow what those 
Senators, and others who think with them, take 
to be the true position of this Government, and of 
this country, in reference to all similar occasions 
when they may arise. 

Now, sir, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, 
that among some of the people of this country— 
confined, I believe, pretty much to the West and 
North—a strong sensation has been excited by 
the presence of one of the refugees from this resub- 
jugated country of Hungary, who came among 
us—brought out under the safe conduct of our flag, 
as was sup osed, with a view to find a republican . 
home; or if not, then simply to make his acknowl- 
edgments for that safe conduct; but as it has 
turned out, he came with a view to establish him- 
self as a propagandist in this country; to invite 
the councils of the nation to what he apprehended 
to be the duty that this country awed to others, 
and more especially to his own. The feeling nat- 
ural to the occasion was very much inflamed by 
the peculiar talents of the man as a popular orator. 
And so it has been that your table, Mr. President, 
now has on it memorials and petitions from vari- 
ous parts of the country asking the Government 
to review, in order to remodel, the policy that has 
been the guide of this country for the last half 
century in its intercourse with and in its relations 
to foreign countries. 

Sir, the resolution which has been offered b 
the Senator from Michigan, adverting to this 
armed interference of Russia between Austria and 
Hungary, expresses, on the part of the United 
States, the declaration ‘that they have not seen, 
nor could they in see, without deep concern, 
the violation of this principle of national independ- 
ence,” the principle being, as recited in the reso- 
lution, that which is an undoubted law of nations, 
that one nation has not the right to interfere with 
the domestic concerns of another. 

The resolution of the Senator from New York 
goes alittle further. In that resolution it is declared 
that— 

“The United States, in defence of their own interests 
and of the common interests of mankind, do solemnly pro- 
test against the conduct of Russia on that occasion, as a 
wanton and tyrannical infraction of the laws of nations ; 
and the United States do further declare that they will 
not hereafter be indifferent to similar acts of national injus- 
tice, oppression, and usurpation, whenever or wherever they 
may occur.” 

The sanctions under which these resolutions 
were offered to the world are pretty much the same 
in both instances. The Senator from Michigan 
says that ‘‘ the United States cannot see without 
DEEP CONCERN any future violation,’’ &c.; and the 
Senator from New York says that we “ cannot see 
it WITH INDIFFERENCE.” ‘The import of the two 
expressions, I apprehend, being pretty much the 
same; but they both go to this extent, that it is the 
duty of the United States to express a purpose on 
their part, should there be any future intervention 
by one foreign nation in the domestic concerns of 
another. 

Mr. President, the reasons which Senators have 
assigned in sustaining these resolutions have gone 
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further than the resolutions themselves. They 
have shadowed forth—some more distinctly, some 
less so, and I refer especially to the remarks of 
the Senator from New York, (Mr. Sewarp,] and 
those of the Senator trom Louisiana, [ Mr. Sovre ]— 
they have shadowed forth on the part of these 
honorable Senators this idea—that the time was 
at hand when it became this country to review its 
olicy in this respect, although not expressed in 
language sufficiently pointed to enable us to under- 
stand to what extent that review should be carried. 
But the honorable Senator from Louisiana went 
somewhat further. He undertook to show that 
that which had been assumed as being the policy 
of Washington—a subject of late much discussed 
at public meetings in 


1e country as well agin the ; 


newspapers—was a sort of historical misconcep- . 


tion—that there had been no such policy at all, or 
if there had been, that it was a policy adopted only 
for an occasion, and which ended with the occa- 


sion which gave it birth. This suggestion would - 


seem to render it proper that we should go back 


to the early history of the country, and trace from ;' 


their first beginning, the rules and maxims which 
it is alleged, on our part, were instituted by the 
Fathers of the Republic, to guide us in our inter- 
course with foreign nations. 

Thus looking back, we shall find three great oc- 
casions on which the policy of this Government, 
in its relations to foreign powers, was brought 
prominently before the country: 

First, in the wars following the French Revolu- 
tion, towards the close of the last century. 

Second, on the threatened intervention of the 
“ Holy Alliance ” between Spain and her Ameri- 
can colonies. 

Third, on the invitation to this Government by 
the South American Republics, to meet them in a 
Congress at Panama. 

The first arose immediately after the organization 
of the Government. Washington was inaugurated 
as President in 1789, and his celebrated procla- 
mation of neutrality issued in 1793. To this proc- 
lamation history goes back as the great land- 
mark in every review of our foreign policy. It 


will be useful, therefore, briefly to recall the posi- | 
tion of the country at the time, and the occasion | 


that brought it forth. 
From the commencement of the American Revo- 


lution, France had looked to the ultimate separa-. 
tion of England and her American colonies with ; 


an eye of favor, and, as a consequence, nothing was 
left undone on their part to engage France in the 
“contest. 

Dr. Franklin had been sent to Paris to conciliate 


| 


| 
| 


the good will of that country, and to procure aid. | 


He was kindly and 

not formally acknow 
of his country. But soon the favor of the French 
Court was strongly evinced by permitting military 
stores and other supplies to be shipped to America, 
and even vessels of war to be armed and equipped 
in her ports against England. Thegratitude of our 


country thus strongly awakened—for even by such |! 
connivance France incurred the hazards of a war— ! 


was soon more keenly excited by the treaty of 
1778, by which she made herself a party belliger- 
ent, and guarantied our independence. It was 


prociualy received, though | 
edged as the representative ` 


to be expected, therefore, that the American people ; 


would strongly sympathize with those of France, 
when they were soon after found in a like struggle 
for freedom,as was fondly believed, againsta league 
of foreign desnots, 
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own country. They well knew that, however 
equally our country Had reaped the benefit, France, 
in becoming our ally, was actuated, as nations 
always are actuated, by considerations, first, of her 
own interest. 

France and England were then the great rival 


Powers of the world, and at that very juncture, | 


the former was 
of the treaty of Paris of 1763, by which she lost her 
possessions in North America, and England had 
acquired them; and, without disparaging the im- 

rtantaid which we had derived from France, they 


new, also, that she had not committed herself to |: 


a breach with England, until the success of our 
arms in the campaign of 1777, in the plains of New 
Jersey, followed by the surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, showed our country capable of main- 
taining the independence it had declared. In fine, 
they knew that the first, if not the single object 
of France, was to weaken her rival, by dismem- 
bering her colonies. 

Mr. Gerrard, one of the commissioners on the 
part of France, who signed the treaty of 1778, 


: stated to the American Commissioners: 


t That his most Christian Majesty was fixed in his deter- 
mination, not only to acknowledge but to support their in- 
dependence; that in doing this he might probably be soon 
engaged in a war, yet he should not expect any compensa- 
tion from the United States on that account, NOR was IT 
PRETENDED THAT HE ACTED WROLLY FOR THEIR SAKES, 
since besides his real good will to them, it was manifestly 
the interest of France, that the power of England should be 
diminished by the separation of the colonies from its Gov- 
ernment. The only condition he should require, and rely 
on, would be, that the United States, in no peace to be made, 
should give up their independence and return to obedience 
to the British Government.”—Ramsey’s History of the 
United States. 

Reasoning as statesmen should, Washington 
and his Cabinet acknowledged only the responsi- 
bility of the nation, to itself. Although under 
treaty stipulation to guaranty to France her W eat 
India possessions, there was none that America 
should make herself a party to the war. Thus we 
were at peace, though France was at war; and, 
by direction of President Washington, the proc- 
lamation of neutrality issued. 
ply was, to define the relations of the country, as 
existing with all foreign Powers, under the laws of 
the country—nothing more. It laid for the first 
time, but it laid broad and deep, the foundations 
of our foreign policy. In communicating it to 
Congress, at the first session thereafter, by his 
message of December, 1793, the President said: 

‘c As soon as the war in Europe had embraced those 


Its character sim- | 


et smarting under the humiliations | 


- on the relation of Mr. Jefferson, that in the 


lamation was; for the proclamation speaks for 

itself. It did not require anything from Genera} 

Washington to inform the American people of that 
| day, of the extent of his powers; for the extent of 
! his powers, as President, were defined in the Con- 
: stitution. Washington declared, and declared cor- 
rectly, that the proclamation originated nothing. 
It wasnoenactment of alaw. It wasa simple decla- 
ration of the existing relations between this coun- 
try and all foreign Powers—relations not arising 
from his will, not created by the proclamation, 
but existing under the laws. His purpose and 
sole object was, to declare to the American people, 
the obligations which existing laws imposed upon 
them. What were those laws? Laws recogniz- 
ing that this country was at peace with all the 
world. And the proclamation was nothing more, 
than that being at peace, it was his duty, as the 
conservator of the laws, to see that that peace 
was not broken. 

Sir, parties were somewhat divided at that day 
upon the policy which it became this country to 
pursue towards France; one party asserting that 
our proper position was neutrality, another party 
asserting that we ought to embark in the war—that 
it was a duty which we owed to our ancient ally, 
to sustain her in her war for independence, as she 
had recently sustained us. But, until war was 
declared by the Congress of the United States, 
who alone were competent to declare it, there could 
be no difference of opinion as to the duty of the 
Executive, to take care that the peace of the coun- 
try was preserved. The country was then new. 
The Constitution wasnew. It was comparatively 
untried. The extent of power condided andes it, 
to the Executive, and to the Congress of the United 
States, although to be gathered from the instru- 
ment, was a matter that very much occupied the 
minds of statesmen of that day. It does Appeare 

abi- 
net, occasionally, Alexander Hamilton, whose lat- 
itudinarian opinions upon the subject of power we 
allknow,advancedtheopinion,thatthere was some- 
thing more potent in this proclamation of neutral- 
ity, than a mere declaration of the existing state of 
things. Hamilton seemed to have entertained the 
opinion, that it was competent for the President of 
the United States, by a proclamation of neutrality, 
to create a neutrality; and he went so far in main- 


© taining his position, as to declare his belief that, 


Powers with whom the United States have the most exten- | 
sive relations, there was reason to apprehend that ourinter- | 


course with them might be interrupted, and our disposition 


for peace drawn into question by the suspicions too often en- : 


tertained by belligerent nations. Itseemed, therefore, to be 
my duty to admonish ourcitizens of the consequences of a 
contraband trade, aud of hostile acts to any of the parties, 


and to obtain, by a declaration of the existing legal state of ` 


things, an easier admission of our right to the immunities 
belonging to our situation. Under those impressions, the 
proclamation which wil! be laid before you was issued.” 


Of this proclamation the Senator from Louisiana | 


(Mr. Sovre] saye, it was only a “ transient meas- 
‘ure, looking w 


And again: 


“It came to be debated in cabinet council how far, in 
issuing that proclamation, General Washington had not 


olly to the then situation of the | 
' ‘country, and to the demahds which that situa- | 
‘tion, with its surrounding perils, made upon it.” | 


: transcended the powers vested in the President by the Con- ` 
: stitution; and we have the authority of Mr. Jefferson to 


The year 1793, just ten years after the independ- ;; 
ence of the United States had been finally estab- ' 


lished by the treaty of peace, found our old ene- 


oy 


my, England, contederated in arms with Austria, ` 
Prussia, Sardinia, and the United Netherlands, | 


against republican France. The occasion was im- 


minently calculated to unsettle the jadgment of the . 


country. The despots of Europe in league to sub- 
jugate republican France, that France who, but 


ten years, short years, before, had been our ally | 


in a like contest with one of those very Powers | 


‘then armed against her. 

«Fortunately for the event, the destinies of the 
country were then under the guidance of men who 
were statesmen, as well as patriots. They were, 
(to borrow the appropriate word of the Senator from 
Louisiana,) [Mr. Souxe,] * impassive’”’—unmoved 
by the stirring excitement of the occasion; the 
took counsel only of the duties they owed to their 


‘by the h 


the effect that ‘he apologized for the use of the term NEU- 
TRALITY.’ 
‘clared he never had an idea that he could bind Congress 
‘against declaring war, or thal anything contained in hia 
* 
keeping our people quiet till Congress should meet.’ ” 


The impression that would seem to be conveyed 
> honorable Senator in the expression ue 
used, is, that thia proclamation was one intended 


potey that should die with the exigency which 
ad given rise to it; and he cites from the ** Ana” 
of Mr. Jefferson, published with his correspond- 


ence, to show what General Washington himself |; 
thought of the proclamation. He says that Gen- | 


eral Washington declared that he had no idea of 
committing Congress by that proclamation; but 
that his only object was to “ keep the nation quiet 
until Congress should meet.” Now, sir, it did 
not require any declaration on the part of General 
Washington, asto what the character of that proc- 


‘ P resi è ! i : À 
The President,’ remarks Mr. Jefferson, ¢ de- ' come on this question—in 


‘proclamation could look beyond the day of their meeting?” | 
» «The President said ‘ he had but one object—the i 


under the treaty-making power, it was competent 
for the President and the Senate, to stipulate a 
neutrality with a foreign nation, and thereby take 
away from the Congress of the United States the 
right to declare war in that particular case. In 
this broad opinion, Mr. Hamilton seems to have 
been sustained by General Knox. Mr. Jefferson 
and Edmund Randolph combated it; and General 
Washington, it would seem, agreed with them, 
declaring, as reported by Mr. Jefferson, “ that he 
had but one object, that of keeping the people 
quiet until Congress met.” The proclamation, in 
truth, originated nothing; it created nothing. It 
established the status of the country, only until 
Congress should meet. But it declared the opin- 


. ion of President Washington as to the duty of his 
country, and that that duty was NEUTRALITY. 


The Senator from Louisiana—whose absence I 
very much regret, because I am commenting on 
the very able speech which he delivered here a few 
days ago, and which, I doubt not, will have its effect 
upon the country in the decision to which they will 
speaking of this procla- 
mation says further: f ; ; 


& A war had just broken out. between France and Eng- 
land—I should say, between France and coalesced Europe, 


' France alone struggling for her liberties and the liberties of 


A mankind, against the wortd in arms. 


‘only to indicate a policy altogether transient; a 


The question atose, 


' what part America should actin that awful conflict. Would 


she redeem those pledges which ardent and enthusiastic 
. minds had persuaded themeelves that she was under, and, 
taking the part of France, strike by her side for the liberties 
of the world? She could not join England in a- crusade 
against those liberties, Would she, then, participate in the 


|| struggle, or would she rather remain a quitt spectator of the 
| 


gigantic scene, and trust to. God the destinies of her ally? 
Necessity—stern, inflexible necessity—could alone impel 
her to choose the last alternative.” 

He here conveys the idea that the American 
| people were deterred from embarking in that war 
| with France, only because of their debilitated con+ 
i dition. That, he holds was their “ necessity.” 
| Now, I apprehend the history of that period shows 
very differently. Washington issued the procla- 
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mation of ide ain hi April. Congress met in 
the ensuing December; and so far from declaring 
any war, with a view to aid our former ally, 
France, Congress passed, from time to time, a 
series of laws to protect this country in the neu- 
trality thus established. Things went so far, as 
we know from the history of the times, that Con- 
at last authorized reprisals to be madeagainst 
nce, on account of spoliation on American com- 
merce; and the acene closed by a formal act of the 
Congress of the United States, repealing the treaty 
of 1778, and with it all the guarantees which it had 
made to France. I adduce this for the purpose of 
showing, that, so far as the spirit of the American 
people is to be ascertained from the legislation of 
the country, during the whole of that trying period, 
Congress sustained the President of the United 
States in his neutral policy, and passed every law 
which they considered would conduce to the pres- 
ervation of neutrality, and keep the country free 
from all foreign obligation. 
I: is known, Mr. President, that Mr. Jefferson, 


who afterwards became the head of the Republi- | 


can, as distinguished from the Federal party in 


the country, was a member of General Washing- ' 


ton’s administration. His sympathies and kind- 
ness towards the people of France, none have ever 


doubted; but Mr. Jefferson wasa statesman. He | 
sustained Washington in issuing the proclamation, | 


as he sustained the Government thereafter in the 
pores upon which it had been issued. In 
ooking back to that day, I have taken an extract 
from a letter written by Mr. Jefferson, then Secre- 
tary of State, to Mr. Morris, then Minister of this 
country in England, dated August 16, 1793, in 
which he states: 

*<On the declaration of war between France and Eng- 
Jand, the United States being at peace with both, their situ- 
ation was so new and unexperienced by themselves that 
our citizens were not in the first instant sensible of the new 
duties resulting therefrom, and of the restraints it would 
impose even an their dispositions towards the belligerent 
Powers, Some of them imagined (and chiefly their tran- 
sient seafaring citizens) that they were free to indulge 
those dispositions, to take sides with either party, and en- 
rich themselves by depredations on the commerce of the 
other, and were meditating enterprises of this nature, as 
there was reason to believe. In this state of public mind, 
and before it should take an erroneous direction, difficult 
to be set right, and dangerous to themselves and their coun- 
try, the President thought it expedient, through the chan- 
nel of a proclamation, to remind our fellow-citizens that 
we were in a state of peace with all the belligerent Powers; 
that in that state it was our duty neither to aid or injure 
any; to exbort and warn them against acts which might 
contravene this daty, and particularly those of positive hos- 
tility, for the punishment of which the laws would be ap 
pealed to; and to pat them on their guard alzo, as to the risks 
they would run if they should attempt to carry articles of 
contraband to any. This proclamation, ordered on the 19th 


and signed on the 22d of April, was sent to you in my letter ; 


of the 26th of the same month.” 


In a subsequent part of the same dispatch, the 
Secretary says: 

“Mr. Genet, not content with using our force, whether 
we will or not, ia the military line against nations with 
whom we are at peace, undertakes also to direct the civil 
Government; and, particularly for the executive and legis- 
tive bodies, to pronounce what powers may or may not be 
exercised by the one or the other. Thus, in his letter of 
Jane 8th, he promises to respect the political opinions of 
the President till the Representatives shall have confirmed 
or rejected them, as if the President bad undertaken to de- 
cide what belongs to the decision of Congress. In his letter 
of June 14th, he says more openly that the President ought 


Bot to have taken on himself to decide on the subject of the : 
Tetter, but that it was of importance enough to have con- ; 


sulted Congress thereon ; and in that of June 22d he tells 
the President in direct terms that Congress ought already 
to have been oceupied on certain questions which he had 
been too hasty in deciding; thus making bimself, and not 
the President, the judge of the powers ascribed by the Con- 
stitution to the Executive, and dictating to him the occasion 
when be shall exercise the power of convening Congress 
at an earlier day than their own act had prescribed.” 


Mr. Jefferson there shows the purpose of this 
proclamation—that it carried with it his approval 


<~and that it was a paper declaring the existing | 


state of things between this country and the rest 
of the world, requiring neutrality in the war then 
existing between France and the allied Powers. 

I need not recall to the memories of Senators how 
deverely the sympathies of the people of this coun- 
try were tried in the state of things that then ex- 
isted. The whole, or nearly the whole of Europe 
was armed against France. 


through treaty stipulations to give her aid. She 
sent a minister over here—the celebrated Genet— 
who thought that he had a right to appeal from 
the Government to the people, and to coerce the 


She was appealing | 
to us, not only through our national honor, but | 
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| Government through the people, to depart from 
li its neutral policy. But Congress sustained the 
`! Administration in the position of neutrality, and it 
was never departed from. And why? Not be 
cause our people did not sympathize with the peo- 
ple of France, but because our people felt, and our 
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The Senator has also adverted to the instruc- 
tions given to Mr. Jay, as mipisterto England, in 
1794, to show that the President had it in contem- 


| plation, to form alliances with the neutrals of Eu- 


| 
f 


statesmen knew, that the first great duty of the 


country was to itself, and that nothing should lead 
them to embark in a war between foreign powers, 
but their own direct and immediate interest. For 
the purpose of showing the extent to which the 
Government of France went in that day, in at- 
tempting to break down the Administration which 
issued this proclamation, I annex here an extract 
from a letter addressed by Genet, the French min- 
ister, to Mr Jefferson as Secretary of State, after 
the latter had requested his recall: 


«< Persuaded that the sovercignty of the United States re- 
sides essentially in the people, and its representation in the 
Congress; persuaded that the executive power is the only 
one which has been confided to the President of the United 
States ; persuaded that this Magistrate has not the right to 
decide questions, the decision of which the Constitution 
reserves particularly to the Congress; persuaded that he 
', has not the power to bend existing treaties to circumstan- 
ces, and to change their sense ; persuaded that the league 
formed by all the tyrants to annihilate republican principles, 
| founded on the rights of men, will be the objectof the seri- 
ous deliberations of Congress, I had deterred. in the sole 
view of maintaining good harmony between the free people 
of America and France, communicating to my Government 
before the epoch at which the representatives of the people 
were to assemble, the original correspondence which has 
taken place, in writing, between you and mvself on the po 
litieal rights of France in particular, on the interests of 
general liberty, and on the acts, proclamations, and decis- 
ions of the President of the United States, relative to objects 
which require, from their nature, the sanction of the legis- 
lative body. However. informed that the gentlemen who 


| i 


have been painted to me so often as aristocrats, partisans of ; 


monarchy, partisans of England, of her constitution, and, 


consequently. enemies of the principles which all good | 


Frenchmen have embraced with a religioas enthusiasm ; 
alarmed at the popniaritv which was reflected on the Min- 


ister of France by the affection of the American people for : 


the French Republic, and for the glorious cause which it 
defends; alarmed. equally at my unshaken and incorrupti- 
ble attachment to the severe maxims of democracy, were 


laboring to ruin me in my country. after having rennited all _ 


their efforta to calumniate me in the view of their fellow- 


citizens, J was going to begin to collect these afflicting ma- | 
terials, and I was taking measures to transmit them to `i 


France, with my reports; when the denunciation which 
| those same men have excited the President to exhihit 
| against me, through Mr. Morris, came to my hands.” 


The Senator from Louisiana, in order to show 


` posed to depart from the neutral policy maintained 
in his proclamation, has referred to expressinns 
which he used in the instructions given to Mr. 
Monroe when he was gent as minister to France, 
: to show that President Washington retained some 


'- ment, to interfere between France and the enemies 
, of France. . 

i In the instructions to Mr. Monroe, then minister 
I 


President, says, under date June 10th, 1794: 

| «He has been an early and decided friend of the French 
; Revolution; and whatever reason there may have heen, 
I under our ignorance of facts and policy, to suspend opinion 
i upon some of its important transactions, yet is he immuta- 
1| ble in his wishes for its accomplishment; incapable of as- 
i! senting to the right to any foreign prince to meddle with its 
|, interior arrangements; and persuaded that snecess will at- 
i tend their efforts, and particularly, that union among them- 


selves is an impregnable barrier against external assaults.”* ; 


Mr. Monroe had been kindly received by the 
N French Government, then “the Convention,” and 
_in the instructions, he was authorized to say that 


the President was incapable of “‘ assentine’’ to the | 


© right of any foreign Prince to meddle with the in- 
ii terior arrangements of France. At that time there 
i, were five Powers of Europe in alliance to put down 
i| the revolution in France, and this expression of 
|| the President seems appealed to to, evince, that he 
| considered there was resident in this country, a 
i right to interfere between that alliance and the neo- 
|| pleof France. The expression is, ‘* the President 


| not to be taken in its literal sense; because literally, 
ii the President could neither assent, nor dissent, to 
an act of independent power. If not received lit- 
erally, then its meaning is to be gathered from the 
context, and that clearly imports only, that the 
President was incapable of admitting or avowing the 
right. And, yet, this seems to be appealed to by 
ii the honorable Senator, to show, that President 
‘Washington thereby implied some consciousness 
of a duty, on his part, to interfere between France, 
and the enemies of the liberties of France. 


idea of an obligation on the part of his Govern- ; 


to France, the Secretary of State, sneaking for the | 


i 
i 
f 
H 


rope. Mr. Jay had been sent as minister to Eng- 
land for the purpose of negotiating, if he could, 
such a treaty with her, as would relieve us from 
the embarrassments in which we were placed by 
hostile demonstrations on the part of that country. 
In his instructions, the President had reference to 
the existing state of things. The United States 
was then almost like the grain of wheat, between 
the upper and the nether millstone., They were 
neutral, whilst nearly all the rest of the world was 
at war. Spoliations, without number, were com- 
mitted on her commerce by the belligerent mari- 
time Powers; decrees were passed by the ‘* Con- 
vention” of France, and by the Government of 
England, as measures of retaliation on each other, 


i; but the tendency of which must ultimately be, to 


force this country from its position of neutrality. 
In that state of things Mr. Jay was sent to Eng- 
land. General Washington and those around him 
were responsible for the safety of the country. 
They knew perfectly, that it was the duty of 
statesmen to anticipate every emergency to which 


i the country might be brought, in providing for 
| that safety. Mr. Jay was accordingly instructed, 
l: first, to make a treaty upon a certain basis with 


England, if he could, and if he could not, then to 
apply, without attracting observation, to the Rep- 
resentatives at London of those powers in Europe, 
who were not engaged in the war, to see if some 
concerted measures could be taken, which would 
enable them to preserve their neutrality. The in- 
structions were as follows: 

“You will have no difficulty in gaining access to the 
ministers of Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, at the Court 
of London. The principles of the armed neutrality would 
abundantly cover our neutral rights. Tf, therefore, the sit- 
uation of things with respect to Great Britain should dictate 
the necessity of taking the precaution of foreign codpera- 
tion upon this head; if no prospect of accommedation 
should be thwarted by the danger of such a measure being 


' known tothe British Court; and if an entire view of all our 


political relations shali, in your judgment, permit the step, 
you will sound these ministers upon the probability of an 
alliance with their nations to support those principles.” 


The proposition, then, was simply this: The 


| minister was sent to England to negotiate a treat 


3 
that General Washington himself was not indis- |! if he could, upon a certain basis, which would 


relieve the country from the difficulties then exist- 
ing; and he was instructed, if he found he could 
not negotiate such a treaty, then cautiously to ap- 
proach the representatives of the neutral Powers, 
in England, to see if they would enter upon some 
concerted measures of armed neutrality—for what 
purpose? For the purpose of preserving their 


: neutrality—for the purpose of preserving their re- 


spective Governments from the necessity of em- 
barking in the war. What war? The war in which 
the larger Powers of the continent of Europe were 
in league, to put down the revolt in France against 
the government of the King. Sir, if this can be 
used at all, it must be used for a very opposite’ 
purpose to that of establishing any design to depart 
from neutrality. General Washington caused that 
paper to be most guardedly worded. The spirit 
of it is, a declaration that “it is the interest of 
this country to preserve neutrality. The Pres- 
ident believed that an armed neutrality would be 
respected, provided all the neutrals were armed; 
provided all the neutrals were agreed on that point; 
and, therefore, he said to the minister, If you fail 
in forming this treaty with England, sound the 
neutral Powers, and see whether they will agree 
to enter upon an armed neutrality, which, he 


|| believed, would be sufficient.” Our Government 


was then poor; our people were few, and those 
few had all their resources exhausted by the pro- 
tracted war of the Revolution; and it was a wise, 
able, and statesman-like effort on the part of Pres- 


| was incapable of assenting;” the word is clearly |} ident Washington, if he failed in making a treaty 


with one of the belligerent Powers, and that the 
principal one, to see if he could, by a temporary 
alliance, preserve the neutrality of the country by 
arming our ships. y 

But the proposed alliance was a measure of the 
last resort; a measure not to be adopted from 
choice, but one forced upon a weak Power, to pre- 
serve her from the necessity of becoming a party 
to the war. ; 

I think I have now brought before the Senate 
evidence enough to show that the policy estab- 
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parties to the war, or for what purpose it was | 
waged—so long as it was a war between foreign 
nations—was sustained by the country, and event- ` 
ually carried out by the unprecedented act of re- 
pealing a treaty by legislative enactment. 

There was an instance in 1797, which was not 
adverted to by the Senator who preceded me, to 
which [ shall briefly advert, for the purpose of 
showing what was the spirit of the Republican 
party, in reference to foreign alliances, so far as it 
was evinced by its action in the Senate. 

At the special session of May, 1797, President 
Adams invited the attention of Congress to the 
expediency of holding a conference in some form 
with the neutral Powers of Europe. In his mes- 
sage at that session, he said: 

“ Although it is very true that we ought not to involve 
ourselves in the political condition of Europe, but to keep 
ourselves distinct and separate from it, if we can,”’ &c. 

+ k s = s « Itis a natural policy fora 
nation that studies to be neutral, to consult with those na- 
tions engaged in the same studies and pursuits. At the 
same time that measures ought to be pursued with this 
view, our treaties with Prussia and Sweden, one of which 
is expired, and the other expiring, might be renewed.” 

This recommendation was speedily followed 
up by the nomination of his son, John Quincy 
Adams, afierwards President of the United States, 
as minister to Prussia, having first by his message 
suggested the idea that it was important to insti- 
tute a mission to Prussia, for the purpose of 
consultation with other nations, engaged in the 
‘*same studies and pursuits,” to wit, the study of 
neutrality, and the pursuits of peace. When the 
Nomination came in, it was strongly and sternly 
resisted by the Republican party; those were the 
days of Repubiicans, and [ederalists. A mo- 
tion was made in executive session—the injunc- 
tion of secrecy has been removed, and the journals 
have been pablishede<that ‘tin the opinion of the 
Senete, no present occasion exists that a minister 
should be sent to Prussia.’ The debate that fol- 
lowed, showed that the question aioe paree 
was, whether, by instituting a mission to 
under the auspices of the message, there would 
not be risk of forming an alliance with Prussia, 
even for the purpose of neutrality. The yeas and 
nays were called upon that motion, and stood— 


. became important to her, to have a res: l 
ernment to deal with; but England had alliances |: 
i upon the continent which disturbed and embar- : 


russia, ` 


yeas 11, nays 18; and amongst the yeas—and I | 
call the attention of my friend, the distinguished ` 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass] to the fact— ‘ 


were all the Republican memters of the body. 

I come now to the next epoch, the next startin 
point in the history of thecountry, which affecte 
our foreign relations. It was the Spanish Ameri- 
can question. Where were we then? Upon our 
own continent. The colonies of Spain were in 
revolt against the mother country; and the rela- 
tions of our Government with the mother country 
were those of peace. Notwithstanding every effort | 
was made to induce the country to change those | 
relations, that peace was preserved, and never de- 
parted from. It was fora long time a matter of 
doubt whether the provinces of South America 
would be able to establish their independence; but 
this Government refrained from interfering in the 
slightest degree, and in any form whatever, until . 
we were satisfied that the dominion of Spain was 
ae forever; then, as we had not only a right, 
wt as it wag our duty to do, in the year 1822 wi 

o 


recognized the independence of the colonies. 


taken an extract from a letter of the Secretary of | 


State—Mr Apams—to the minister of Spain, who | 
complained of what had just then taken place, 


ernment. of the independence of certain of the 
South American colonies. The Secretary says, 
under date of the 6th of April, 1822: 


“Tn the conflicts which have attended these revolutions, 
the United States have carefully abstained from taking any 


to maintain, or new organize, their own political constitu- , 
tions, by observing, wherever it was a contest by arms, the 
mostimpartial neutrality. Batthe civil war in which Spain 
was for years involved with the inhabitants of her colonies i 
in America, has, in substance, ceased to exist. | 
“ This recognition is neither intended to invalidate any | 
right of Spain, nor to affect the employment of any means 
which she may yet he disposed or enabled to use, with the | 
view of reuniting those provinces te the rest of her domin- | 
ions. Jt is the mere acknowledgment of existing facts, | 
with the view to the regular establishment with the nations 


| 


i ; hold such interposition in any form with indifference.” 
show the policy of the country at that day, [have | Pe A 


which itis the moral obligation of civilized and christian 
nations to entertain reciprocally with one another.” 

The Secretary of State there shows that the 
United States felt it their duty to abstain from all 
interference whatever between the parent country | 
and her colonies, although those colonies were at : 
our very door; and he very strongly and lucidly | 
shows, that the recognition of the independence of ` 
these colonies was no interference; for if Spain 
could again reduce them, she would beallowed to 
do so without any hindrance on our part. Eng- 
land had not at that time, recognized the independ- 
ence of the South American Republics; but she . 
stood towards them, notwithstanding, in relations 


newly formed, of those relations, political and commercial, 
| 
| 


|. of very close connection. A very large commerce, 


it appears, had grown up between England and 
South America. The people of England had em- 
barked large sums of money in the mining inter- 
ests of that country, so that the attention of Eng- , 
land was strongly attracted to that quarter, and it ; 
nsiblegov- 


rassed her not a little, in her deliberations on the 
South American question; and it was while Eng- 
land was halting thus between her allies and her | 
interests, that the Government of the United States 

roclaimed to the world, that there should be no . 
mtervention by any foreign Power, in the contest 
between Spain and her colonies on this continent. 
I refer, sir, of course, to the celebrated message of 
President Monroe, at the December session of 
1823. 

It had been made known to the Government in 
a manner presently to be stated, that the allied 
powers of Europe had it in serious contemplation 
to come to the aid of Spain in reducing to submis- 
sion her revolted colonies in America; and the 
President seized the occasion to make it known 
that no such interference would be tolerated on ' 
this continent, 

I quote from the message: ; 
Extract from President Monroes Message, December 2d, |: 


“c Weowe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable rela- ‘ 
tions existing between the United States and those Powers, | 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their . 
part to extend their system to any portion of this bemi- | 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the ex- 
isting colonies or dependencies of any European Power we 
have not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the 
Governments who have declared their independence, and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great 
consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppress- 
ing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, ; 
by any European power, in any other light than as the man- 
Hoo of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States. 

In the war between those new Governments and Spain, 
we declared our neutrality at the time of their recognition, 
and to this we have adhered, and shail continue to adhere, | 
provided no change shall occur which, in the judgment of ' 
the competent authorities of this Government, shall make a 


dispensable to their security. E 

© Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted af ii 
an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated that |; 
quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which j 
is, not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its 
Powers. 

“ But in regard to these continents, circumstances are 
eminently and conspicuously different. It is impossible 
that the allied Powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent, without endangering our |: 
peace and happiness, nor can any one believe that our 
Southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord. A 

“c Itis equally impossible, therefore, that we should be- 


| 
t 
H 
l 


The ground upon which President Monroe 
based this deliberate declaration was, as will be 


` seen, that the allied Powers could not extend their . 


as ` political system to any portion of the continent 
namely: the recognition on the part of our Gov- |. p y yP 


of America without endangering our peace and hap- 
piness. That was the distinct, independent, and ` 


: sole ground on which he justified this ostensible | 


departure from the established policy of the coun- | 


‘try. It was boldly and wisely done, and was : 


4 i p d li 
part, respecting the right of the nations concerned in them, _ sustained by the American people. This declara- | 


tion went upon the principle, that whilst this Gov- ; 
ernment disclaimed all right to interfere in con- | 
troversies between foreign Powers, yet such `! 
disclaimer was obviously limited to controversies ‘| 
which could not affect our own people; when by " 
any such controversy a different aspect was pre- i: 


ebrated declaration was 
brought about. The Senator from Louisiana has 
brought to the attention of the Senate aconference 
which had taken place a short time previously in 
London, between Mr. Rush, our then minister at 
the Court of St. James, and the British Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The view taken by the hon- 
orable Senator was, that Mr. Rush ‘had been 
charged by his Government to negotiate with 


' England on the subject of the recognition of South 
' American independence. 


Speaking of Mr. Rush’s interviews with Mr. 
Canning, &c., the Senator says: 

s¢ Among the important negotiations intrusted to his skill 
and management, was that of obtaining from England a 
recognition of independence for the Spanish colonies. He 
approached the subject with inexpressible adroitness and 


` delicacy, and soon brought the British minister tohis views 


| by suggesting a joint declarntion of the princi 
' which that independence should be vindicated.” 


ples upon 


If I construe the Senator aright, and he meant 
to say that our minister had been charged by his 
Government to sound the British Cabinet on the 
policy of “a joint declaration of the principles 


‘upon which that independence should be vindi- 


. published; b 


cated,” I concede, if it were so, that it would 
have formed a striking departure from our previ- 
ous policy of refraining from all political connec- 
tion with any foreign Power. The Senator refers 
for this, to the very interesting book subsequently 
the minister, on his “ Residence in 
ondon.” I have carefully examined the work, 
and do not find that the minister had been in- 
structed by his Government to negotiate at all, or 
for any purpose, upon the subject of South Amer- 
ican independence. 
Mr. Rush was the minister of the United States, 
resident in England, where he had been for some 


: years, and, in this connection, says, that he had 
: recently, before that time, received dispatches from 


home, committing to him five several subjects, 


i open which he was to open negotiations with the 
overn 


ment of England; and he received, with 
those dispatches, specific and minute instructions 


‘upon every point. He states what those subjects 


were. The first related to commercial intercourse 
between the United States and the British colonies 
in America; the second, to the suppression of the 


t; slave trade; the third, to the unsettled boundar 


between the two countries; the fourth, to the ad- 
mission of consuls of the United States into the 
commercial ports of England; and the fifth, to the 
fisheries of Newfoundland; every one being utterly 
alien to anything connected with the recognition 
of South American independence. Nor do I find 
anywhere, that he had been commissioned by his 
Governmentto hold any conference whatever, with 


' the Government of Great Britain on that subject. 


He says, further, that thus commissioned, he 
sought an interview with the British minister, 


i: Mr. Canning, for the purpose of consulting him 
corresponding change on the part of the United States in- i! upon the su 


n jects of negotiation thus committed 
to him; and, at page 399 of his book, speaking of 
this interview, he says: 

“ The proper object of it over, I transiently asked him 
whether, notwithstanding the late news from Spain, we 
might not still hope that the Spaniards would get the better 
of their difficulties ?”” 

' Such was the question he put to the British 
minister, in an interview, which had been obtained 


' for a totally different object, which he did not put, 


until the business of the meeting had ended; and 
it was then, as Mr. Rush expresses it, a transient 


inquiry. That transient inquiry found the British 
; minister fully charged with the whole subject of 


the Spanish question, and it came upon him like 
a torch thrown into a magazine. It opened his 
eyes in an instant, as it would seem, to the pros- 


‘ pect of obtaining an ally upon this continent, upon 


the very embarrassing question, which was about 
to separate his cannery fom her allies upon the 
European continent. Mr. Canning answered the 

uestion so far as it went, as to the probable effect of 
the late news from Spain; but showing an interest 
in it, he pursued the subject in a series of unofficial 
or private notes, for severalsubsequentdays, witha 
view to learn from Mr. Rush, whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States would join England in a 
concerted declaration. So thatthe proposition for the 
joint action of the two Governments came from 


sented—the safety and interest of our country ; the British minister to Mr. Rush, and not from 


became our sole guide. . | 
It becomes interesting, and will be illustrative, | 


Mr. Rush to the British minister. That interview 
took place August 16th, 1823. The United States 
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had recognized the independence of the South | my conduct, as it would manifestly have been without its 
American Republics in the preceding year. Thus, |; Previous warrant.” : ; ' 
the relations between this country and the South ` , Eventually Mr. Canning withdrew his proposi- 
American Republics were established; those be- tion, on the ground of Mr. Rush’s want of power 
tween England and those Republics were not, {2 commit his Government. Of course, the whole 
Nor does it appear that Mr. Rush was authorized Matter was immediately communicated by Mr. 
to negotiate with the Britieh Government to any Rush to his Government, 
extent, as to the principles on which that recogni- 
tion, by either Government, or by both Govern- 
ments, if made by England, should be vindicated. 
Because, of her “ entangling alliances’’ no the con- 
tinent of Europe, the policy of England in refer- 
ence to the South American colonies had not yet 
been matured. The British Cabinet saw that the 
time was approaching when England must stand 
committed in reference to those colonies; and they 
saw, or thought they saw, that the very first de- 
cided step England took in recognizing the inde- 
pendones of the colonies, would be followed by a 
eclaration of war against her, on the part of the 
allied powers of Europe. 

The Government of Spain was then in a moat 
unsettled condition. Spain had passed successively 
in revolution, through every form of government; | 
from Provincial Juntas to a Central Junta, then 
to a Regency, then a Cortes with a constitutional 
monarch, from which the King, held in a state of 
pupilage by the Cortes, was appealing to his allies 
for aid. England was one of those allies, and 
England was placed in a position, in which she 
must either abandon the whole policy of her peo- 
ple in reference to the Spanish question, or pro- 
voke a war with her continental allies. The fear . 
was-—and there was great reason for the fear—that 
the allied Powers of Europe would go to the aid 
of Spain. The Government of France, one of - 
the allied Powers, had marched an army of one 
hundred thousand men into Spain to rescue Ferdi- 
nand, who was one of the Bourbons. Military 
occupation was thus taken of Spain by France. 
The other Powers of Europe were at the back of 
France, sustaining her in that movement; and Eng- 
land saw that a critical moment had come, in whic 
she must definitively announce her position on these 
embarrassing questions. It was at that very junc- 
ture that the question was put to Mr. Rush by the 
British minister, whether England would find an 
ally in America, if she took the decided step of 
recognizing the a opr of the South Aperi- 
can colonies. Mr. Rush, who conducted himself 
with a degree of abilit 


it became unnecessary for the Government of the 
United States to disavow what he had done. But 
the fact remains, that no such power was there- 
‘after given. And as the best evidence that our 
Government determined to keep itself free from 
all connection with England in the matter, the 
President availed himself of the meeting of Con- 
gress, then near at hand, to make that declaration 
separately, on the part of the United States, which 
Mr. Canning had proposed should be made joint- 
ly with England.* 
I think, then, if this were to prove anything 
whatever, it would prove, in the first place, that 
the propariuen came from the British Government 
to this Guvernment to unite with her in this im- 
rtant act in reference to the South American 
epublics; and, in the next place, that this Gov- 
ernment declined to do it. None doubt at this 
day, that the allied Powers of Europe had it in 
. serious contemplation to lend their aid to Spain to 
enable her to reduce to submission her revolted 
colonies in America. Great Britain knewit. Our 
. Government knew it. It was communicated to 
our Government, as well by Mr. Rush as by our 
chargé at Paris. Great Britain, as I have said, 


*Note.—It may not be uninteresting to hear the English 
ning; it conforms entirely to that given by Mr. R., and will 


{exrract.] 

“It was with this view that, towards the latter end of 
August, 1823, Mr. Canning sounded Mr. Rush, the then 
Minister of the United States in this country, as to whether, 
in his opinion, ‘the moment were not arrived when the two 
«Governments of Great Britain and the United States might 
‘not come to some understanding with each other, on the 


‘if they could arrive at such understanding, it would not 

` ébe expedient for themselves, and beneficiai for the world, 
“that the principles of it should be clearly settled and 
‘ plainly avowed.’ 


ing to disguise on the subject. 
i. see If conceived the Nay of the colonies by Bpain 
t to be hopeless. 

2. “< ft conceived the question of the recognition of 
€ them to be one of time and circumstances. 

3. “< It was, however, by no means dispozed to throw 
tany impediment in the way of an arrangement between ' 
‘them and the mother country by amicable negotiations. 

4. “Jt aimed not at the possession of any portion of, 
© them for Great Britain. 


J which fully justifies the 
deserved encomiums which have been passed upon | 
him by the Senator from Louisiana, was placed in 
the delicate and responsible position, of acting on so 
momentous an occasion, without authority from | 
his Government. 
The American minister, however, availed him- | 
self of the occasion to press upon Mr. Canning 
the decisive step on the part of England, to recog- 
nize the ind ence of those colonies. Not 
because he had any instructions from his Govern- 
ment to do so, but because Mr. Canning had į; ‘world? . : , 
opened the door to it, and because he knew how » yop i Me a ar upon iie DANE at 
important it was to those colonies, and how grate- |! < would he exchange ministerial notes upon it? 
ful it would be to his own country, that her exam- «6A proceeding of such a nature,’ continued Mr. Canning, 
ple, in this respect, should be followed by so im- | ‘ would he at once the most effectual and the least offensive 
rtant a Power as the British Government ¢ mode of intimating the joint disapprobation of Great Brit- 
aah h licitly declared that he had < “ain and the United States of any project which might be 
ut he explicitly declared that he had no power : «cherished by any European Power, of u forcible enterprise 
from his Government to express its views, far less -for reducing the colonies to subjugation on the behalf, or 
to commit it to the proposal of Mr. Canning, that . ‘in the name, of Spain, or the acquisition of any part of 
G prop 8 ‘them to itself by cession or by conquest.’ 
THE TWO GOVERNMENTS SHOULD UNITE IN A JOINT 6 This was the substance of the confidenti 
PAT hie « lerene ALL FOREIGN e OPa d eation made by Mr. Canning to Mr. Rush. 
is conference was continue correspond-' “As that gentleman’s answer is written in the same 
ence for several days, until eventually, Mr. Rush, ; aparitor Solas ise oe Calu right (aod fortunately it: 
` i A 1s not materi Og C O iat answer, turtner 
in the absence of all Instruction, boldly assumed i: than to say that in every reapectit was highly creditable to, 
the responsibility of assenting to Mr. Canning’s its distinguished author, who, unfortunately, was not fur- . 
roposal for a declaration of the two Governments, |: nished by his Government with instructions which would 
prop : panee ES nen Å : 
provided, Great Britain, as a preliminary, would justity himin committing it 1an expression of its senti- 
: : : ments, which was to be formally recorded in writing. 
recognize the independence of those colonies. . 6e Had Mr. Rush felt himself authorized to have enter- 
In his letter to the Secretary of State, communi- | ‘tained any formal proposition, and to have decided upon it ` 
cating the determination thus formed, he said that . 
he had been led to it, on being distinctly informed 
by Mr. Canning that— 
“ He had received notice of measues being in proiection . 


‘without reference to his Government, an eminently bene- 
by the Powers of Europe, relative to the affairs of Spanish 


‘ficial practical result’ might have been produced by the 
correspondence; ‘but as he had no specitic powers,’ Mr. 

America, as soon as the French succeeded in their military 

movement against Spain.” 


: Canning found that, ‘in the delay which must intervene 
before he could procure them,’ the progress of events might 
have rendered any such proceeding nugatory; and the being ' 
But he told the Secretary further, that— 
s Should the issue of things be different, and events not- 
Tithsanding arise threatening the peace of the United : might have rendered it expedient to adopt. 
“tates, or otherwise seriously to affect their interest in any ;  * Mr. Canning, therefore, allowed the matter to drop; 
way, in consequence of such a declaration by me, it would |; but what was done in it was far from proving wholly useless, 
still remain for the wisdom of my Government to disavow |; as will be seen hereafter.” 


€ to any other Power with indifference. 

«These were its opinions and teelings; and if they 
€ were shared by the Government of the United States, 
‘why,’ asked Mr. Canning, ‘should they not be mutually 
z confided to each other, and declared in the face of the 


: which a considerable time must have been consumed before | 

it would have been possible to have arrived at a conclusive 
_ understanding with them, would have embarrassed any 
. other mode of proclaiming our views, which circumstances 


As Mr. Canning had withdrawn his proposition, 


| felt that whenever that was done, she must take a _., 


account of this conference between Mr. Rush and Mr. Can- , 


be found in “ The Political Life of Canning,” by Stapleton, | 


€ subject of the Spanish American colonies ; and whether, ; 


t The English Government said Mr. Canning had noth- ` 


5. “© And it could not see any part of them transferred ' 


i 
al communi- |: 


' by President Monroe 


engaged in a communication with the United States, in ,, 


SENATE. 


step which would implicate her in war, and break 
off her continental alliance. Mr. Canning, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and one of the ablest 
| statesmen of his day, looked at once to the avenue 
- which he thought had been opened by Mr. Rush, 
to obtain a new ally on this continent; but his 
proposition was not met. The American Govern- 
ment took the lead, without any communication 
with England, or with any foreign Power what- 
` goever. he President of the United States, in 
recommending to Congress such measures as he 
thought the condition of the country required, 
made the declaration to which I have referred, and 
based it altogether apon his opinion that the peace 
and safety of our people required it. 1t was not be- 
cause we sympathized with those colonies in their 
revolt; not because any speculative philanthropy 
required of us to go to their aid; but it was because 
this foreign intervention would endanger the safety 
of our own people, that he put forth that celebrated. 
declaration. ‘fo prove that such apprehension was 
not without foundation, Lhavetaken an extract from 
the diplomatic records of that day, showing that 
after King Ferdinand was restored to his throne, 
by the armed intervention of France, he solicited 
his allies to come to the aid of Spain, in suppress- 
ing the revolt of the South American colonies. 

It is taken from a dispatch addressed by the 
Condé de O’Falia, as Prime Minister of the King, 
to his Majesty’s ministers at Paris, St. Peters- 
burgh, and Vienna, dated the 26th December, 1823, 
and communicated by the Condé, to Sir William 
a Court, the British embassador et Madrid: 

“The King, our sovereign, being restored to the throne 
of his ancestors, in the enjoyment of his hereditary rights, 
has seriously turned hie thoughts to the fate of his Ameri- 
ean dominions, distracted by civil war, and brought to the 
brink of the most dangerous precipice. These reflections 
powerfully animate his majesty to hope that the justice of 
his canse will meet with a firm support inthe influence of 
the Powers of Europe. Accordingly, the King has resolved 
upon inviting the Cabinete of his dear and intimate allies to 
. establish a conference at Paris, to the end that their pleni- 
` potentiaries, assembled there, along with those of his Cath- 

olie Majesty, may aid Spain in adjusting the affairs of the 
revolted countries of America. f g 
« His Majesty, connding in the sentiments of his allies, 
hopes that they will assist him in accomplishing the worthy 
- object of upholding the principles of order and legitimacy, 
the subversion of which, once commenced in America, 
: would presently communicate to Enrope; and that they 
will aid him, at the same time, in reéstablishing peace be- 
‘ tween this division of the globe and its colonies.” 


When this paper came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Canning, he answered forthwith, on the part of 
his Government, that the first step taken by the 
allied Powers towards this intervention, would be 
followed, on the part of England, by the immedi- 
ate recognition of the independence of the South 
American colonies. We have the very high au- 
thority of Mr. Brougham, then a member of the 
British House of Commons, that the declaration 
of Mr. Monroe, made thus in the same year, had 
the effect of deterring the allied Powers of Europe 
-| from the threatene intervention. I read, from 
|| the Parliamentary Debates, an extract from the 
|| speech of Mr. Brougham, in the House of Com- 
mons, in 1824: 
«The question with regard to South America,” said Mr. 

| Brougham, ‘was now, he believed, disposed of, or nearly 
so; foran event had recently happened, than which no 
event had ever dispersed greater joy, exultation, and grat-, 
itude over all the freemen of Europe; thatevent which was 
decisive on the subject, was the language held with respect 
to Spanish America in the speech, or message, of the Pres- 
ident of the United States to Congress. ’’ = 

Mr. Brougham then proceeded to state as an indisputable 
: fact, that “Ferdinand had been promised by the Emperor 
Alexander, that, if the King of Spain would throw off the 
constitutional fetters by which he was trammeled, he 
would assist him in recovering his transatlantic dominions.’? 


It is thus seen that this threatened interrention ` 
was placed distinctly on the 

ground that it was necessary, and due to the inter- 

‘ests and safety of our own people. ‘That declara- 

' tion had its effect, an effect recognized by the 

statesmen of England, and best proved hy the fact 

that, although Spain demanded the assistance of 

her allies, she never received it. 

It will be seen, Mr. President, that the term 
used by President Monroe, in this potential pro- 
test, is the same that is found in the resolution of 
the honorable Senator from New York, that the 
United States cannot see, &c. “with indifference. ’? 
„But how was it construed in the British Parlia- 

ment? Why, it was construed as a determina- 
tion, that if the declaration should be disregarded, 


| 


| 
| 
i 


i 
H 
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the United States would sustain it by force. The ` 


l 


declaration had its effect, and warded offthe threat- | 


ened intervention. | 
But the honorable Senator from Michigan, for | 
whose opinions upon all subjects, and more espe- , 
cially upon those connected with the foreign rela- | 
tions of the country, I have the most profound | 
respect, has cited a number of instances from the 
modern history of Europe, tending to show that : 
these protests are not unusual things—that they 
have been made over and over again by one Euro- 
pean Power to another, and have been habituall 
disregarded; and yet that no war followed. It 
would appear, then, that the best reason which , 
can be assigned, for the proposed expression of | 
urpose, in regard to this Hungarian interference, | 
is, that it will not be regarded; and, therefore, no 


serious consequences can ensue. Now, I appeal to | 


the American people—and I make the appeal with |. 


confidence; I have no fear of their answer—that . 
whenever their Government takes a position, and | 
expresses a purpose, in its relations with foreign 

Powers, that they will look to the Government to | 
make it good. | appeal further to the American 

people, that they will countenance no declaration : 
of intention on the part of their Government, 
which they do not intend to maintain. Why, 
how was the declaration on the part of Mr. Mon- 
roe considered by Mexico? If you will look at 
the correspondence between the minister of the 
United States in the city of Mexico and the Gov- | 
ernment of Mexico, after that declaration was | 
made, 
United Bintes said to Mexico, (in referenceto Mr. 
Monroe’s declaration,) that ‘* the United States | 
‘ had pledged themselves not to permit any other 
‘ Power to interfere, either with their independence 

‘or form of government;” and again, “in the 

‘event of such an attempt being made by the 

‘t powers of Europe, we would be compelled to 

‘take the most active and efficient part, and to 

t bear the brunt of the contest.”—Mr. Poinsett to 

Mr. Clay, 28th September, 1825. 

And you will find, in reference to the Panama | 
Congress, to which I shall presently come, that | 
one of the objects for which that Congress was 
convened, was for settling and determining by 
treaty stipulations between this country and those 
Republics, the extent to which we thus stood 
committed. It was, then, a committal of this Gov- | 
ernment to the purpose of preventing, by armed 
resistance if necessary, such an intervention. Yet 
the expression used was, that it would not be 
looked at with ‘* indifference.” 

The last epoch to which I shall advert in this 
very tedious review, is the occasion of the cel- 
ebrated mission to Panama, during the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams. 
of December, 1825, he informed Congress that the 
Government of the United States had been invited 


ou will find that the minister of the || 
_| with their sovereign, although every heart in the 


n his message ! 


| the expediency of forming political connections 
with any foreign Powers, even ourown neighboring 
: Republics; and second, the jealousy and distrust 
‘ with which they viewed any departure from the 
well-established policy of isolation in our foreign 
. relations. And Lean the attention of the honor- 
abie Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] to the 
fact, well known to him, that Nathaniel Macon, 


of North Carolina, was the chairman of that com- ` 


mittee, and made the report—a man second to 
: none, except Jefferson, in the estimation of the Re- 
publican party of the country. There they recog- 
nize, thgt there was a course of policy uniformly 
and happily pursued by the United States, from 
, the creation of the Government down to that time. 


| The committee held this language: 
| ©The first question which suggested itself to the com- 
` mittee, at the very threshold of their investigation, was, 
what cogent reason now existed for adopting this new and 
untried measure, so much in conflict with the whole course 
. of policy uniformly and happily pursued by the United 
; States from almost the very creation of this Government to 
| the present hour? By the principles of this policy, incul- 
| cated by our wisest statesmen in former days, and approved 


most fair, equal, and just reciprocity, the United States have 


in any other way, even with those nations for whose wel- 
| fare the most lively sensibility has been at all times felt and 
otherwise manifested.” 

‘During the conflict for freedom and independence, in 
which these new States of America were so long engaged 
nited 
| States beat high in sympathy with them, and fervent aspi- 
| rations were hourly put up for their success ; and although 
| the relations then existing with Spain were well calculated 

to excite strong irritation and resentment on our part, yet 

the Government of the United States, convinced of the 
propriety of a strict adherence to the principles it had ever 
proclaimed as the rule of its conduct in relation to other 
nations, forbore to take any part in this struggle, and main- 
tained the most exact neutrality between those belliger- 
ents. 

|! < What cause exists now to prompt the United States to 

| establish new and stronger relations with them, and so to 

| abandon that rule of conduct which has hitherto been here 

80 steadily and happily pursued ?”? 

‘ And the United States, who have grown up in happi- 


their old well-known course of 
; entire good will and most profound respect for al) other 
: nations, must prepare to embark their future destinies upon 
: and unknown and turbulent ocean, directed by little experi- 
| ence and destined for no certain haven. ”? 


The members of the Committee on Foreign Re- 

; lations, at that time, were Messrs. Macon, Taze- 
| well, Gaillard, Mills, and Hugh Lawson White, 
| of Tennessee. It is said, and I believe with 
seein 4 that the report was drawn up by Mr. 
; Tazewell; and I apprehend that there cannot be 
found an argument of greater strength, and more 

|; perfectly -unanswerable, to show, first, what the 
policy of the American Government, up to that 


by several of the South American Republics to | 
unite with them, through representatives, in a 
General Congress at Panama, for certain purposes 
which were set out in the invitation; that the in- 
vitation had been accepted on his part, and that 
ministers would becommissioned. Subsequently, 
when he sent to the Senate of the United States 
the names of these commissioners, for their ad- 
vice and consent, he submitted to the Senate—as 
on the occasion of appropriations would necessa- 


rily be submitted to the House—the policy and i 
It would seem | 


expediency of such a mission. 
that this project of a General American Congress, 

to be held by all the South American States at | 
Panama, had originated with Bolivar, President | 
of Columbia; and, in treaty stipulations between 

several of the South American Republics, it had 
been arranged by them, that sach a Congress 
should be held. The parties to these treaties in- | 
vited the United States to meet them in that Con- | 
gress 
tion, 
They we 


re Richard C. Anderson, of Kentucky, 
and John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania; and their | 
title ‘* Envoys Extraordin 
ipotentiary to the Assemb 
at Panama.” The 
with the message, 


ly 
nominations were referred, 
; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. That committee made a report, from ; 
which I shall read a few extracts, for the purpose 
of showing to the Senate, first, the opinions enter- 
tained by republican statesmen of that day, on || 


j 


»and President Adams accepted the invita- |i 
The nominations came to the Senate. | 


ary and Ministers Plen- |: 
of American Nations |! : 
|| Are we prepared now to depart from the fundamental policy 
untry, never to interfere in the concerns of other , 
Are we ready to embark our fate with that | 
of the Spanish American Republics? To become parties | 
to an ‘American Confederacy,’ against the ‘European : 


period in its foreign relations, had been; and then, 
to illustrate the wisdom of that policy, and that it 
would be the very opposite of wisdom, to depart 
from it. I have cited it, as I have the occasion 
itself, for the purpose of showing that, amongst 
our wisest and best statesmen, in 1895, at least, 
there existed a recognized policy, which they 
traced back to the administration of W oa pen 
which they presented to the American people as 
the safe and wise policy of the country, and from 
which they advised the American people never to 
depart. What was it? To avoid political connec- 
| tions with any other country whatever, unless an 
occasion should arise in which the interests and 
safety of this country demanded a departure from 
it; and in no other case whatever. 


! speeches of other statesmen of that da 
enate of the United States, in debate on this Pan- 
ama mission. The first I will read is that of the 


1s well known to the country both as a patriot and 
a statesman. He said: 
“But, I be 


tion, and have trespassed too long on the patience of the 
Senate. The whole question may be resolved into this: 


of this co 
nations? 


Confederacy 2? Sir, it will not, it cannot be denied, that 
the proposed measure is entirely out of the course of ordi- 
nary diplomatic relations; it has no precedent but in that 


g pardon, sir; I am wandering from the ques- ` 


| hy the experience of all subsequent time, the true interest ' 
| of the United States was supposed to be promoted by avoid- | 
:; ing all entangling connections with any other nation what- ` 
i! soever.?? 

' “ And to maintain with each relations of perfect amity, , 
and of commerce, regulated and adjusted by rules of the ` 


, Origin, another tongue, another faith? 
: incompetent to our self-defense? 


; abroad in search of foreign monsters to destroy ? 
` of America, and her foreign policy, he observed, 


‘ great alliance,’ profanely called ‘Holy,’ 
fensive to God and to man.” 


I cite these passages not only to show what the 
opinions of these statesmen were, but to show by 
the history of the country that there was a policy 
guiding our external relations, established from the 

ays of Washington, and not departed from, 
recognized by these gentlemen, and by them again 
recommended as the true policy of the country, 
The next passage I shall read is from the speech 
of the late Judge Woodbury, who said: 

t Where, also, is the crisis, where the emergency, 
tify such an extraordinary measure? * Why quit our own, 
to stand on foreign ground ? Why join our fortunes in any 
case, much less in any useless war with Powers of another 
Have we become 
Are we in need of for- 
eign ‘counsel,’ and foreign ‘deliberations,’ to manage our 
own concerns? Or are we 20 moon-struck, or so little em- 
ployed at home, as, in the eloquent language of our Presi- 
dent, on another occasion—when the sentiments expressed 
found a response in every patrfot heart—as to wander 
Speaking 
‘She hag 


and equally of- 


to jas- 


. “abstained from interference in the concerns of others, even 


‘when the conflict has been for principles to which she 
‘clings as to the last vital drop whieh visits the heart.” 
Whenever the standard of freedom and independence has 
been, or shall be unfurled, there will her heart, her bene- 
dictions, and her prayers be. But she goes not abroad in 
search of monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher to 
the freedom and independence of all. She is the champion 


.' and vindicator oniy ot her own.” 


ness to their present prosperity by a strict observance of | 
policy, and by manifesting ' 


| 
| 
i 


I will cite now, very briefly, passages from the | 
Y, in the | 


hitherto sedulously abstained from associating themselves |. 


Hugh Lawson White, of Tennessee, held this 


: language: 


i perity has surpassed the 1 
; the most sanguine amongst ts. 


& If this mission should be advised, a new era will have 
commenced in the history of our foreign relations. Have 
peace with, and good will towards, all nations—entangling 
alliances with none—has been our cardinal policy in time 
past. It was recommended by the Father of our Country; 
repeated and practiced upon by the republican successors, 


. When given we were few in-number, comparatively poor, 
, and insignificant in the 


pations; now twelve mil- ` 
in character. Our pros- 
extravagant calculations of 


tions, rich in men, in mea 


“In our late contest with the most powerful nation in the 
civilized world, unaided by and unallied to any other nation. 
we furnished conclusive evidence, both upon the ocean an 
upon the land, that we are able and willing to defend the 
rich énheritance derived from our ancestors. 

“The sincerity of our conduct in our intercourse with 
other nations, a careful abstinence from all interference in 
their concerns, united to our determined and successful 
resistance to lawless encroachments upon our rights, have 
iven us a proud name throughout the nations of the earth. 
appy at home, and respected abroad, why should we 


; change the policy by which these blessings have been ob- 


tained? 


“ We ought not to advise it, except to obtain some lasting 


i and important benefit for the United States, certainly to 


be attainable in this mode—probably to be attained in no 
other; never from sympathy for others—from a desire to 
serve them, or from the desire to gratify national vanity.?? 


The last that I shall cite is an extract from the 
speech of Martin Van Buren, delivered at the same 
time. He said: 


“ At this moment the United States (thanks to the wis- 
dom of their early counsels) are unfettered. No Govern- 
ment has a right to demand our aid or interference in any of 
the changes in the condition of the world—come what may 
we are now unembarrassed in our choice. Until Jately, i 
had flattered myself that the acknowledged obligation on the 
part of our Government to maintain that condition was as 
firmly fixed as its republican character. I had the best 
reason to think so, because T knew it to bea principle in 
our public policy which had for its support all that is in- 
structive in experience, all that is venerable in authority. 
That authority is no Jess than the parting admonitions of the 
Father of his Country. The earnest, eloquent, and impres- 
sive appeals upon this subject, contained in his Farewell 
Address, are yet, and will, I trust, Jong remain fresh in our 
recollections ; nor were the sentiments he thus avowed mere 
speculative opinions, founded ypon an abstract consider- 
ation of thesubject. No; they were sentiments matured by 
reflection, and confirmed by actual experience of the prac- 


: tical results which had arisen from a connection of the 


character he so ardently and so justiy deprecated. A ref- 


` erence to the history of that period will illustrate the fact, 


and is replete with instruction.” 

I might multiply passages of a like kind, but it is 
unnecessary. hat I have read, shows that the 
statesmen of that day, in 1825, believed that there 


; was an established foreign policy for this Govern- 
allant Hayne, of South Carolina, whose character | 


ment, and that it was unwise to depart from it. 


| This was in the days of John Quincy Adams, 


who had a parliamentary majority with him in 
both Houses of Congress. His nominations were 


' consequently ratified. But when the commission- 
"ers went to Panama, fortunately for the country, 


; they 


| 


could find no Congress there. 

hat is the proposition now? It is a declara- 
tion on the part of the Congress of the United 
States, if the resolution of the Senator from Mich- 
igan shall be adopted, that the United States can- 
not again see, without “deep concern,” the vio- 
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to wit, the interference of one European Power in 
the internal affturs of another. If the resolution 
of the Senator from New York shall be adopted, 
it will be a declaration that the United States 
will not be indifferent to a similar act of national 
4‘ injustice, oppression, and usurpation. I sub- 
mit to the Senate, upon the authority of those who 
have gone vefore ua—upan the experience of the 
country, i? these resolutions are adopted, and it 
should happen (which, | apprehend, will not hap- 
pen, at least within the lives of any now in being,) 
that Hungary should be in a position to call on 
this country to make their word good, if we 
should not be bound to do it; if the honor of the 
country will not be involved; if they require it of 
our people, will we not be committed to it? There 
wiil have been avowed a distinct purpose on the 
part of this Government not to allow a lke 
armed intervention against any European Power. 
Where shall we stand then? I do not know that 
those who may come after us, will feel themselves 
called on to make our declaration good before the 
world. But if they do not, we shall have placed 
them in a position to lower the proud standard of 
their country. It will place the American people 
in a position—compelling them to descend from 
that proud eminence which they attained, by the 
declaration of Mr. Monroe. I shall feel myself 
constrained, then, so far as I am concerned, with 
perfect respect to the gentlemen who entertain o 
posite opinions, to stand by the policy of Wash- 
legion and Jefferson—to adhere to it as the creed 
of republican America. 

Mr. President, I will weary the Senate no longer 
than briefly to sum up the points I have thus en- 
deavored to establish, by reference to the appro- 

iate history of our country. The policy of the 
Enited States in her intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, as established by Washington, and followed 
by his successors, I take to be this: 

That the Government shall keep itself free of all 

itical connection with any foreign Power. 

That the first and great object in view is to pre- 
serve relations of peace and amity with all; and 
this is best subserved, by avoiding all alliances, 
whether transient, or permanent. 

That the cardinal maxim of the Government, 
when any measure affecting its policy is p f 
ie to consider first, and to consider last, how it will 
affect the welfare and safety of our own people, and 
to do nothing (consistent with the honor of the 
country) which will endanger either. 

That in case of war between two or more 
Powers with whom we are at pence, both duty 
and interest require of us, strict neutrality. 


That should such war, or other form of hostili- : 


ties, exist between a Government and its own 
people, or its dependencies, however we ma 
ay ize with the one party or the other, accord- 
ingly as we may consider on which side is. the 
right, our duty of neutrality is not the less incum- 
bent, than in case ef such war between independ- 
ent Powers. 

That the laws of nations have their sanction only 
in the faith and in the honor of nations; whence it 
results that, whatever opinions may justly be enter- 
tained of the offender, when they are violated or 
disregarded, no nation is called upon to enforce 


euch law, or to redress the wrong, unless thereby 


injury be committed against herself. 

That in any case where one nation interposes 
by force or otherwise, with the internal or domestic 
affairs of another, however it be in violation of the 
law of nations, our American policy prescribes, 


that it is no affair of ours, unless such interference ` 


shall either directly, or ultimately, affect the safet 
or interest of our own people; in which case, suc 
affair becomes ours, and our Government is bound 
to act aceordingly. 

That in regard to any such foreign interference, 
our duty is measured only by our interests; we 
may be called to intervene when its consequences 
are, or may become, injurious to our own people, 
but not because of its injury to another people. 

- These maxims of policy have guided us thus far 
to honor, dignity, and strength. Under them the 
country is prosperous at home and respected 
abroad. To abandon them now, would, be in the 
very wantonness of power, to hazard in specula- |; 
tive philanthropy the peace and welfare of a whole | 
people. 
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| SPEECH OF HON. C. L. DUNHAM, 
OF INDIANA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 6, 1852. 
The Howse being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union (Mr. Hipparp in the chair) on the 
Homestead Bill— 


Mr. DUNHAM said: 

Mr. Cuairman: In attempting to address the 
committee upon this occasion, I shall be guilty of 
a violation of what is at least the usual practice 


here; for I propose to discuss, mainly, during the ; 


hour allotted to me, the bill legitimately under our 


country for many years. 

I know, that in certain quarters, this proposition 
to grant lands to actual settlers is regarded as but 
of small moment; by some, as being a question 
of revenue merely, and they suppose that, owing 
to the flourishing condition of the finances of the 
country at this time, it makes but little difference 


| 
| 


whether we should dispose of the proceeds of the , 


public lands, as they have heretofore been disposed 
of, as part of therevenues of the country, or whether 


we should change our whole system of their ` 
disposition in accordance with some scheme of i 


the kind which is now before the committee. 
But I look at this matter in a much broader and 
more comprehensive view. It is not the mere dis- 
position of two or three millions of the annual 
revenues of the country. No, sir; any man who 
looks back and traces the history of this Union, 
and examines the causes of our growth, prosper- 


ity, and greatness, must come to the conclusion | 


that the public lands, and the manner in which 


they have been disposed of, form one of the most | 


important. 

Sir, I think there is nothing exceptthe Constitution 
and institutions of the country, that has contributed 
more to that growth, to that 
that national greatness, than 
The people of the older States have spread them- 


i 
l older States, that it is perfectly useless for them to 


| 


disposition to investigate, will lead them to pur- 
sue this subject, now that it has attracted their 
attention, until some result will be brought about 


from that investigation. I tell gentlemen from the 


undertake to resist the onward progress of this ref- 
ormation. They will not, they cannot succeed. 
Why not, then, act the part of wise and prudent 
statesmen, and, like the boatman in his litde bark, 
who, when the tide sets too strongly against him, in- 
stead of endeavoring to stem, puts his craft before 


‘the current, keeps it upon the right track, and 


rosperity, and to | 
Aese pulls lands. ; 


selves over this vast territory, and have built up | 


not only villages, towns, and cities, but many 


great and growing States; and it is this, more than : 


anything else undoubtedly, which has attracted 
the gaze 
of the Old World. Why, sir, as they have watched 
our onward progress, they have seen State after 
State riseup in theadvancing West, as ‘‘ Alps o’er 


and excited the astonishment of the nations | 


Alpe” tower upward to greet the admiring gaze : 


of the approaching traveler. 


H ive year add another star to the bright galaxy 
upon our national flag. Itis this rapid extension 
| of our country, this rapid growth of our power, 
‘this rapid increase of our wealth, and of the 
, comfort and happiness of the immense number 
, of our population, which undoubtedly, more 
' than anything else, has attracted their atten- 
tion and excited their astonishment. It is an 
`: important question, then, not only in a financial 
` point of view, but it is important in its moral, its 
physical, and its political consequences to our own 
country and to the world. 

There are others who regard this measure as a 
| trifling one, because they consider it a mere dema- 
_ gogical movement on the part of some individuals 
` who are courting political popularity ape gear ke 
` They do not believe that there is any settled policy 

either in this House or in the country, to bring 


i 


, about such a change in the disposition of the pub- į 


" lic land, as this bill proposes. Let me say to all 
such, that they are very much mistaken. The 
| people of this country, when their attention is 


i 


` aroused toa subject, pursue it with avidity; and 
' if the principles upon which that subject is advo- 
‘ cated, are sound, and commend themselves to their 
| reason and judgment, they continue to pursue 
i! it until the object is accomplished; and it strikes 
;, me that this is one of that character of measures, 
' and that sound policy, sound judgment, sound 
| reagon, will at least sustain a modification of our 
i: present mode of disposing of our public lands. If 
i this be so, you may rest assured that the energy 
of character and intelligence of the people-—espe- 
cially of the Western States—and their constant 


_ As our national vessels have, year after year, | 
|| visited their seas, they have seen almost each suc- . 


guides it toa safe and proper haven? This would 
surely be a much more prudent course than to un- 
dertake to turn back the tide of public opinion, and 


: € » the _defert measures which have taken a deep hold of 
consideration. [think it oneof the most important |: 
measures that has been before this House or the |! 


the popular mind and the popular judgment; for 
the one you may do, the other you cannot. 

Now, sir, there will undoubtedly bea change in 
the mode of disposing of the public lands of this 
country; and, for that change, gentlemen who 
represent, and who have heretofore represented 
the old States, may thank themselves; for it is the 
legitimate result of their own course. Year after 
year, propositions have been brought forward in 
this House, and at the other end of the Capitol, to 
graduate and reduce the price of these public lands, 
so that those which were comparatively worth- 
less, should not either remain unsold in the midst of 
densely-populated districts, or be sold for the same 
price as the choicest lands in the country. But, 
gentlemen from the older States have set their faces 
against these propositions, and the result is, that 
you have kept, in the older of the new States, if I 
may use the expression, large districts of land 
hoarded up, yielding nothing to the revenues either 
of the General or the State Governments; they 
have remained in the midst of our settlements, 
breaking up our townships and county organiza- 
tions, our school and road districts, and our neigh- 
borhoods; yielding nothing to the national wealth 


: of the country, for the support of the race, or for 


' any other beneficial purpose whatever. 


i peopled the Western States, l think they 
e 


These 
things have become an eye-sore to the people of 
the new States; and they naturally ask, would it 
not be better that these lands should be given to 
men who will go upon, improve, and make them 
contribute something to the national wealth and to 
the comfort of the race and the benefit of society, 
than remain in this condition ? 

I know that representatives from the old, cannot 
appreciate the feeling that has grown up in the 
new States in reference to the disposal of these 
lands. But if gentlemen will examine the char- 
acter, and trace the history of those who have 
will ap- 

reciateit. Who are they who have settled them? 
ostly people from the older States. They are— 
or, rather, were—the young men of the older States; 
the sons, perhaps, of men who had but smal! home- 
steads, which were barely sufficient to yield them 
support, and enable them to educate their children 
in economy, temperance, and industry. Their 
sons have grown up, and it is time they should 
start out and look after their own welfare and for- 
tunes. They look about them in the old States, 
and find that it will be impossibleto buy themselves 
homesteads there until after years of toil, and they 
will then have barely accumulated enough to bu 
land in which to lay their bones. They turn their 
attention to mechanical pursuits, and they see that 


' every branch is full, leaving them therein no chance 


for success. They look to the learned professions; 
but every one knows that it ia useless, nay, worse 
than wWeless, for a young man in the old States to 
attempt to succeed in either of them, unless he 
has wealthy and influential friends to stand by 
and sustain him, or, at least, until he has worn 
into that success by the toil and deprivation of 
years. They naturally turn their eyes to our fer- 
tile, prosperous, and ever-hogpitable West; but 
before they can accomplish their journey and lo- 
cate themselves there, they must first have the 
means. They toil day by day, and month after 
month, and lay aside the little pene they earn 
until each has saved enough to bear his expenses 
thitherward, and enable him to locate his quarter- 
section of land. When he has accomplished that 
task, and finds himself upon what is to be his 
home, as he gazes upon it, the thoughts which 
naturally pass through his mind are: Well, here 
is my future dwelling-place. Here are my for- 
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tunes cast. This I have acquired after years of | 
toil and labor. And, in the mean time, what good 
has this land yielded? Who has been benefited |! 
by it? k has been lying here in idleness. It has : 
yielded nothing for the support of our race. Ithas 
contributed no revenues to State or nation. It has 
lain here, so much waste capital, which has done 
no one good. Could I have expended upon it the 
labor which I have expended to acquire it, | might 
ere this have made it a beautiful home. Here I 
might have reared my family.’ And is it surpris- 
ing that he should consider the propriety of a Gov- 
ernment of the people keeping in abeyance this 
amount of capital which might have been improved 
had he been permitted to have applied to it his 
labor, and thereby increased its value and made it 
productive? These are the feelings that have 
operated upon the population of the West, and ; 
nduced this disposition to effect a change in the 
mode of disposing of these lands—and a change ` 
will be effected, you may depend upon it. But 
what shall be that change? This is the question, 
Shall it be the old propomition for graduating the 
prices of the public lands? That is a change 
which 1 myself should perhaps prefer. But we 
have seen it often attempted without success, and 
1 have abandoned all hopes of its accomplishment. 
But other and new propositions have been 
brought forward. One of them is to make liberal 
grants of these public lands to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads. This is a favorite measure at 
this time. Well, sir, I confess that I am in favor 
of disposing of these lands for the benefit of the 
new States within which they lie, in some form or 
other; and if no better proposition shall meet with 
success, I shall undoubtedly favor such grants to 
areasonable extent. But I say unhesitatingly, that 
I prefer the proposition of this bill, to give these | 
lands to actual settlers, who will cultivate and im- | 
prove them. And why? Because it seems to me ; 
more reasonable and rational than the other. 
The argument in favor of granting these lands ` 
for building railroads is, that it would) result in the | 
settlement and improvement of the country. In 
other words, if you build a road through a section 
of unimproved lands, that railroad wil with 
it a population to improve and make them pro- 
ductive. Thatis very true; but it seems to me that 
we are commencing in the wrong way. I think 
it would be much more rational that we should 
first build up the population, and then, as a natural 
consequence, as they subdue the forest, improve 
the country, and produce a surplus, railroads, or 
other means of intercommunication, will follow. 
This will be the rel for we reasons: In the 
first place, if you induce population to go upon 
these ohimprovex lands, and cultivate them, here 
will be a surplus of productions at one end of 
the road, while at the same time there is a neces- 
sity in the commercial and manufacturing com- 
munities at the other for that surplus, for their 
commercial and manufacturing purposes. At 
the same time you will find these commercial 
towns contain goods and merchandise in their | 
markets which are needed in theremote settlements |, 
of such new country. So there is a double stim- |: 
ulus; for there is a surplus at each end which is |; 
desired at the other. You need have no fear of. 
the want of energy or enterprise in this country. 
Where there is a want of communication, where- 
ever there is need of an outlet for the surplus pro- 
ductions of the country, they will find their way. 
As well might you attempt, by your puny struc- 
tures, to stop the onward course of yon moun- 
tain torrent, as to block up the outlet for théBurplus 
productions of any extensive region of country, 
when those productions need and must have a 
market. They will break aan ae all barriers, 
and will not stop till they find their proper and 
legitimate channel. Let me give you an exam- 
ple: Take one of the Missouri railroads, which 
my friend from Missouri bee Hiatt] is so earn- | 
estly advocating. In St. Louis there is a surplus |' 
- of merchandise which needs a market. Now, you 
grant this land to actual settlers in the interior of 
that State, and you build up a population there 
which, while ua will furnish a market for that 
merchandise, will, at the same time, produce a ` 
surplus of agricultural productions that will be 
needed in that city for her commercial purposes. , 
So that you will have a powerful interest at both ,, 
ends of your road conspiring to build it up. 


_ be if it had the 
West is the material—these lands, lying unem- | 
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If the gentleman will allow me 
to interrupt him, I will say that he misunder- 


stands my position in relation to these railroads. | 


I insist that the Missouri railroad will be made 
whether we get this grant of land or not. But I 
also insist that, by building this railroad, we con- 
fer a great and important benefit upon the Federal 
Government, which is a landed proprietor in our 


i 
if 
|i 


would be increased by the use or income of this 
material beneficially used and developed by it. 
The difference is precisely this: One mechanic 
starts out in the world to make his fortune by his 
own unaided toil; another starts out with a capital 
or material of his own to work upon. he 
one receives the income derived from his labor 


‘alone, while the other receives the income derived 


State; and I say that it is only right that the Gov- —Ț 


ernment shoul 
thus confer. 
Mr. DUNHAM. Ido not wish to controvert 
the position taken by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Haut.] I understand and appreciate 


pay something jor the favor we | 


from his labor and capital combined. I submit, 
then, to the committee, whether it wouid not be 


', better that the unemployed, or the unprofitably 


it. Iwas only using the example to enforce a; 
different argument, not at all conflicting with the l 
l 


gentleman’s position. 


Another argument in favor of this method of ‘' 


disposing of the public lands over that of granting 
them inaid of the coystruction of railroads is, that 
in this country, parmaany where there is not a 
superabundance of capital, our citizens do not 
like to invest their money without a prospect of 
a SPEEDY return; and where you exten a railroad 
into an unsettled region of country with the ex- 

ectation that the work will carry with it a popu- 
ation, you must of necessity wait until that 
population can improve and cultivate the same, 
and produce a surplus for market, before the in- 
vestment in the work can be made profitable to 
the capitalist, or advantageous to that commu- 
nity by whose wealth and enterprise it was con- 
structed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us hold out such in- 
ducements as will stimulate settlers to go out and 


employed, labor of the country should be applied 
to this unemployed material, and it developed, im- 
proved, and made to yield, than that it should 
remain unproductive, and the labor but partially 
occupied, and partially remunerated? Asa ques- 
tion of political economy, would it not be better 
that this capital of the country should be brought 
into a state of productiveness? Here are millions 
upon millions of capital lying idle, while you 
have the labor to Make it productive, and which, 
if applied to it, would add to the wealth, the com- 
fort, and the happiness of the people of the nation. 
But you say you will not allow this labor to be 


_ applied to this material untess the laborer will pa 


you for the privilege of thus adding to the wealt 

and welfare of your country. And this you call 
statesmanship; and this policy of mine, which 
would se the toil of the country to add to its 
wealth and happiness, you call domagogiam | 
Yours is statesmanship, though you are deriving 
no benefit from the immense amount of material. 
Mine is demagogism, because I desireto emplo 


_ the means to improve that material—to develop it 
‘and make it productive to the country and to the 


cultivate the prairies and subdue the forests on our | 


Western frontiers, and we secure not only profit- 
able freight for our roads, but quicken into activity 
a popu anon who will be both willing and able to 
ai 


world. Judge ye between the two! I repeat, this 
land is capital. Yet it is only when labor is ap- 
plied to it, that it becomes productive—that it be- 


. comes valuable. 


by their hands, as well as by their means, in their . 


construction. In the one case, you build a rail- 


road first, under the sabe ates that, in time, pop- |: 
lus for its : 
profitable employment; while in the other, a sur- |. 


ulation will follow, and produce, a su 


lus will await its completion, and at once afford 


ìt such freights as will make it-yield an immediate | 


income. 

{t seems to me, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
of all the propositions which have been made here 
for the disposition of the public lands, this is cer- 
tainly the best. Grant the lands to actual set- 
tlers—encourage population—stimulate enterprise 
in your new States, and the surplus productions 
that will follow will create a necessity for railroads 
as an outlet to your markets, as well as ability to 
build them, and, at the same time, the same ne- 
eessity will exist in your commercial towns to 
dispose of their commercial materials in exchange 
for that surplus, so that a double interest will be 
brought to bear that will carry through these 
works of improvement. 

But there is another point of view in which, asa 
great question of political economy, 
sent this subject. 
portion of‘the capital of the country. When I 


limited and technical sense in which it is used in 


try except its natural material. 


_ Speak of capital, L do not use the word in that | 
| up, and gloats over it, da 

the books merely, but I use it rather in the sense || after year, and it yields hi 
of material; for there is no real capital in the coun- |' could, 
What is techni- | 


' to stir its turbid bosom, and open it u 


i: something for the support, the comfort, an 


j: 


cally called capital—the money of the country—is `: 


but the medium through which the labor is ap- 
plied to the real capital, the material; and there is 
no way of increasing the wealth of a country 


except by the application of the labor of it to that -| 


material. There can be no other way. There is 
no man, however ingenious, under the broad can- 
opy of heaven, who can devise any other way for 
producing wealth but by bringing labor to act 
upon materia], These 
the material of the coun 


try. Here is, then, a part 


_ of the capital of the country lying in a state of 


unproductiveness, because uncultivated. Now, 
sir, go into 
States, and 
if not absolutely idle, is but partial employed, 
or, at least, not as profitably employed as it would 
material to work upon. In the 


ployed and unproductive. If this labor, then, was 
employed upon this material, it would not only be 


i 


What, sir, (turning to Mr. RanrtouL, of Mas- 
sachusetts,) makes those beautiful fabrics which 
are turned out from your cotton-mills so much 
more valuable than the raw material of which they 
were made? It is the labor of your operatives— 
the skill and ingenuity of your mechanics. 

(Turning to Mr. Dawson, of Pennsylvania.) 
Your iron lies idle in the bosom of your moun- 
tains—it is unproductive—it is valueless, and adds 
nothing to the national wealth of the country. 

It is only when you bring the labor of the coun- 
try to bear upon it, and remove it from the earth, 
and give it form and comeliness, that it assumes a 
value, that it adds to the national wealth. So it is 
with the soil of our fertile valleys. It is like the 
iron in your mountains, which, uncultivated, is 
valueless. It yields nothing. It is only when you 
bring the toil of the husbandman to bear upon it, 
p to the sun 
and the dews of heaven, that it begins to yield 
the 
happiness of man, and to add to the wealth of the 
country, and of the world. But you will not 


I wish to pre- |; allow your citizens to toil to add to your wealth, 
It is this: These lands are a || your power, and your greatness, unless they 


ay 
you tribute. You are like the miser, who, if he 
cannot get ten per cent. for his money, hoards it 
after day, and year 
m nothing, when he 
perhaps, have profitably and safely invested 
it at a smaller per cent., to the benefit alike of him- 
self and his fellow-men. It seems to me that there 
is little or no difference between the policy of 
hoarding money, and hoarding land. In the one 
case as in the other, you add nothing to either in- 
dividual or national wealth; it pays no taxes, and 
yields no revenue to the State or nation. The 
capital, in both cases, lies idle, waste, and useless; 


, it seems to me in violation of every maxim of good 
: policy and sound sense. 


public lands are a part of ` 


But it is said that this measure of granting pub- 
lic lands is entirely selfish, and that the measure 


_is exclusively for the benefit of the new States. 
: But is this so? I undertake to say, sir, that so 


your older and more thickly-populated ` 
ou will find a surplus of labor which, ' 


far as legislation removes restraint from the free 
labor of the country, or from the free enjoyment 


_ of the natural material of the country, just so far 
'; you add not only to the wealth of the country, but 


i 
{ 


| 


i itself more profitably employed, but that profit |] 


ou benefit all classes of citizens of every section. 
ow, I will illustrate it by the question of the 
tariff, which we have been discussing for so many 
years. When you reduce the tariff, you add to 
the common welfare of all classes of community 


852.) 
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equaliy. Why? Because you remove the unnatural 
restraint from the enjoyment of the labor and the 


| 


materials of the country, and allow your citizens {| 


to seek the best market for the dis of their ' 
surplus and for the supply of their wants. Apply 
the same principle to your public lands. Just so 
far as you remove the restraints, you add to the 
wealth and to the welfare of every portion of this 
nation. But place the poor and humble man who 
now, by unremitting toil, is able to make enough 
to support his family, and barely make the ends 
meet at the close of the Eyer piace him upon one 
of these farms of the West, now lying idle, and 
he will be thenceforth adding to the capital of the 
country. He increases his wealth, sends his 
produce to market, and receives its return, That 
return is the comforts of life, which are manufac- 
tured in that region of country which is repre- 
sented by the gentleman upon my right, (Mr. Ran- 
rovl.) Thisincreases the market for manufactured 
goods. The manufacturer is benefited by having 
the farmer in a position where he can furnish some- 
thing for commerce and is able to bu 
his manufactures. 

But my Southern friends say, how does that | 
benefit us of the South? We do not manufac- 
tare. | 


Mr. FULLER, of Maine, (interrupting. ) My © 
ousand bush- 


own little town consumes seventy th 
els of corn, twenty thousand bushels of wheat, and 
ten thousand barrels of pork. If all our popula- 
tion ahoald remove to the West, where will the 
growers of the West find a market? 

Mr. DUNHAM. If there was any objection 
on that score, it ought not to come from gentle- 
men from New England. It ought to come from 
Western men. And I tell that gentleman that we 
are not afraid of a competition in this respect. 
Even if you will send out all the surplus popula- 
tion of New England, and settle them upon our 
uncultivated land, and bring them into immediate 
competition with us, we fear not that competi- | 
tion. We feel, at least, that your people, when - 
they are planted upon the virgin soil of the great 
West, cultivated under the nourishing dews of 
heaven, are supplying themselves and their fam- 
ilies with plenty. That, at least, is something. 
Nor do I think, sir, that any portion of the gen- 
tleman’s constituents will go to the West, unless 
they are convinced it will be for their interest. | 
Surely, then, the gentleman, as a faithful Repre- 
sentative, ought not to oppose a measure so well 
calculated to secure the welfare and happiness of | 
any portion of those whom he represents. 

Bal was alluding to another matter. Gentlemen . 
of the South say, ‘ How are webenefited? Wecan 
see how you of the West are benefited. It fills up | 
the country, increases the products of that coun- | 
try for market, and enables your people to receive | 
in return for them the manufactured goods of New 
England, New York, and other manufacturing 
States, and this is a benefit to those States; but 
how does that benefit usof the South?” The effect | 
by the medium of commerce is felt throughout 


y and consume | 
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ricultural prodo dons as your cotton is your pro- 
duction, although changed by the industry and 
skill of the operative into the manufactured goods 


: they find a market in New England and Europe. || 
i We of the West are, then, as much interested in | 
this trade of cotton and tobacco, as the people of 
the South themselves; for, if we can furnish these 
materials, out of which you manufacture your 
cotton and tobacco, cheaper than you can raise , 
them yourselves, you buy them of us, change _ 
their form upon your plantations, send them to. 
market for us, and enable us to obtain, through , 
the medium of commerce, in exchange, such man- 
ufactures and merchandise as we desire for our 
comfort and pleasure. In this manner every 
portion of the country is benefited. The manu- 
acturer of New England is benefited, not only : 
in finding a market for his goods in the West, but 
in finding an ample supply to feed the operatives 
in his manufacturing shops. Not only so, but if, 
by this increase of productions in the Northwest, 
we supply, more readily and cheaper, the support 
of the slave labor of the South, which furnishes 
the raw material for the employment of thoseoper- 
atives, will not that raw material be furnished | 
cheaper, and in greater abundance? Will he not | 
thus derive a benefit from this measure? I repeat," 
sir, that when you remove from any of Nature’s 
great elements of wealth the restrictions which the ` 
artificial legislation of government has thrown 
around it, you increase the wealth, and add a 
stimulant to the energy of every portion of this 
broad Union, I care not whether it be North or 

South, East or West. 

Weil, there is another class that will reap the 
benefits of this measure. It is the commercial 
class. Your ships find their employ in transport- | 
ing the agricultural products of the West, and by |: 
importing such articles as are received in exchange | 
for them. It cannot, then, be otherwise than as 
you increase those products you increase that . 
commerce, and in increasing it, you furnish these 
abundant supplies to the starving nations of Eu- 
rope, taking in return the uctions of their 
labor, to minister to the comforts and pleasures of | 
our own people. It is like the circling wave, i 
which spreads broader and broader until it loses 
itself upon the most distant shore. 

I need not speak more of what such a system 
would add to the national wealth of this country. | 
I need not tell intelligent men that a quarter sec- : 
tion of land in cultivation, with its buildings and |: 
improvements upon it, is worth much more to the | 
nation than in its uncultivated state. I need not i; 
say that a man will save more of the proceeds of || 

: his labor when he is located upon that land, and 
can constantly lay out that labor, or its earnings, 
in its improvement, than if he were living with no 

: fixed home and no fixed purpose. You, therefore, 

! in thus bestowing land upon those who will oc- 

| cupy and improve it, add more to the individual 
| and national wealth of the country, than by any 
| other disposition of it. 


ji 
i 


t 


every part of this Union, like the heart’s blood, |; ill, ¢ 
|| to which I have perhaps already incidentally ailu- 4 


which is sent out by every pulsation to the re- 
motest extremity of the physical system. Do you 
not have the benefits of our productions? And, in 
alluding to this, I allude to adogma which has been 
thrust upon the country 
section—I mean New England. They have told - 
us in the West, ‘‘ You ought to give us a protec- ; 
tive tariff.” Why? Because the South derives | 
all the benefits of a low tariff or free trade; that 
Europe furnishes a market for but little of our agri- 
cultural products except the tobacco and cotton of : 
the South, in which we are not interested; that 
it is only the Southern planter and slaveholder 
that finds a market in Europe. 

Batisthis true? Arethecotton and tobacco which 
go to Europe from this market only the prod- 
ucts of the slave labor of the Southern planter? 
No, sir; they are more. They are our hogs, our 
cattle, our horses, our mules our wheat and corn, 
which are changed into this shape, and thus find 
their way to an European harket We of the 
West find our market for these agricultural pro- 
ducts upon the sugar and cotton farms of theSouth. 
The Southern planters use these as materials for 
carrying on their planting aperations, and they | 
change these materials into a different form, but 
which, in that new shape, are as much our ag- 


li these lands from the public revenues, and it is 
"' alleged that we shall thereby decrease these reve- 
ear after year, by one | 


But another objection to this bill, and it is one 


| of New Englands and it is in this new form that |' of the gentleman from Maine, | 


, 
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sumers of imports, any deficiency in the revenue 
which may be occasioned by this bill. 

But, sir, I had like to have forgotten the question 
r. Funien.] He 
asks me if the individual who emigrates from the 
New England States and settles in the West, con- 
sumes anything more than he did before he re- 
moved from the East? I answer yes, because he 
betters his condition, adds to his wealth, and hence 
to his ability to indulge in the gratification of 
his taste and comfort—and ability always begets 
desire to enjoy—and this increased gratification 
increases consumption. And if the consumers of 
New England shall emigrate to and settle upon 
these lands, others will take their places—the 
annual increase of her own citizens and the many 
coming every year from the various parts of Eu- 
rope, which is sending us not its pauper popula- 
tion, as we are often told, butits thriving ani indus- 
‘ trious laborers. 

Another of the objections urged to this bill is, 
that it grants land to foreigners; but I think it is 
sufficiently restrictive in this respect, for its ben- 
efits are guardedly limited to those only who shall 
be in the country at the time of its passage; and 
even they are required to become naturalized, as a 
condition precedent to their availing themselves 
of the benefits of the measure. 

But I must confess that if the proposition be true, 
that labor properly applied increases wealth, and 
is an advantage to the country, and that this land 
unemployed yields nothing to increase that wealth, 
I cannot see how it should be injurious to us, that 
the honest, industrious, and hard-working Ger- 
man should come here and settle upon a quarter 
section of this unemployed land, and make that 
which is now worthless, valuable and productive— 
that which is a wilderness, to blossom as the rose. 
I cannot see how the nation has lost anything by 
it. I cannot see how humanity has lost anything 
byit. I know something of the German and Irish 
who come to settle upon our soil. There is not 
a better, a more industrious, nor a more loyal pop- 
ulation anywhere. They may come here with a 
little exuberance of republicanism, if you please, 
just as they have escaped from the shackles of 
tyranny, which have fettered their spirits and 
restrained their energies; but give them land to 
cultivate, and labor will soon sober down their 
judgments, and teach them the important lesson 
that that only is true liberty which 1s regulated by 
law. 

But suppose gentlemen differ with me, and con- 
sider that this immigration of foreigners is an evil ? 
Yet evil or no evil, its increased momentum every 
year is a fixed fact, and cannot be prevented. We 
cannot, if we would, adopt the Chinese policy of 
national isolation. No one, at this day, will think 
of preventing the oppressed victims of the tyranny` -` 
of the Old World from seeking an aaylum upon 
our shores. No one can be so selfish as to desire 
to preven others from partaking of these blessings 
of liberty which have been showered upon us with 
so bountiful a hand, and, especially, when their 
| enjoyment cannot diminish our own. So long, 
then, as your country maintaine its superiority, so 


| ded, is: that it takes the proceeds of the sales of / 


nues; but I think not; for, if it be true, (and no one 
; will controvert it,) that by giving these lands, as 
| this bill proposes, to men of limited means, you 
! augment the income of their labor, you increase 
‘their ability to purchase, and consequently their | 
| desire to consume those articles of commerce upon | 
| which a tariff is levied, and from which our rev- 
! enues are derived, this will increase the import- 
| ation of them, and, as a matter of course, the re- 
| sulting revenue; and this increase, I doubt not, 
: will equal, if not exceed, the revenue now derived 
! from the sales of these lands. If it should not, 
the deficiency will be supplied by the tariff; and, 
as the articles upon which that is imposed are 
mostly consumed by our agricultural popula- 
tion, those who enjoy the benefits of the provis- 
ions of this bill, will also bear the increased burdens 
resulting therefrom—for, as the people of the W est 
are mainly engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
can reap little or no benefit from the tariff, and 
being the largest consumers of those articles taxed 
through our custom-houses, it is, as a necessary 
| consequence, they who must make up, as con- 


|| so well accomplish this as by 
|| ducements as shall prevent t 


long as your institutions are worth enjoymg—in 


„ Short, so long as your liberties remain, this immi- 


| gration will continue. It were better, then, to 


:; cease to inveigh against it, and endeavor to make 
i; it useful; to consider how we shall diminish its 


| evils and augment its benefits. Youcan inno way 
holding out such in- 
ese people from con- 
gregating in your towns and cities, as shall take 
| them out upon your soil, where their labor can be 
profitably employed, and where, at the same time, 
they can obtain a permanent interest in that soil. 
There is something in the nature of man which 
makes him cling to that spot of earth he can call 
his own, and to the government that protects him 
‘in its enjoyment. 

| From whence came we? Your fathera and 
mine were of those very foreigners who heretofore 
came to this country, whose glory and prosperity 
-you have so much at heart. Did they ruin it 
when they came? No, sir; our liberties, as you 
all know, and as our history will demonstrate, 
were won by emigrants, or the immediate descend- 
ants of emigrants. With no example before them, 
they established this Government and its institu- 
tions; and shall we, at this day, fear to trust a 
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similar people, who have fled from the same op- 
pressions of the Old World to enjoy the liberties 
of the New—when, too, they have these institu- 
tions and their glorious results before them, as also 
the example of the millions who have been born 
beneath them, and who understand and have en- 
jeyed them? Let us not, sir, by a narrow policy, 
In effect say, that the countries from whence 


and that henceforth nothing distinguished by tal- 
ent, or exalted in patriotism, can spring from the 
countries of our own ancestors. 

I cannot, Mr. Chairman, abide the narrow- 
minded, cold-hearted policy that wraps itself in the : 
cloak of its own selfishness, and says, It is well , 
with me, let others take care of themselves. Nor 
can l appreciate this vaunting philanthropy, which | 
talks of going forth to right the wrongs of other 
lands, yet would refuse a home to the oppressed | 
in our own; would refuse to allow them to occupy | 
what we cannot use or enjoy; and, especially, | 
when by doing so they add to our wealth and great- | 
ness, and help us to bear our burdens. I repeat, | 
the wealth and prosperity of the Republic is pro- 


duced by the application of the labor of such hon- || 


est, industrious men to the material upon every 
side of us unemployed. If we take too much of 
your population from the old States, supply your- 
selves from those daily seeking homes upon our 
shores; and, in doing this, we shall be accom- 
plishing the great mission for which we were sent | 
—to relieve mankind, and restore to them liberty | 
and happiness. I believe, Mr. Chairman, I am, | 
perhaps, an enthusiast upon this subject, that we | 
were placed here for wise and glorious purposes— 
to restore poor, downtrodden humanity to its long- | 
lost dignity; to overthrow despots, and shed abroad | 
the genial influence of freedom; to break the bonds 
of the oppressed, and bid the captive go free; to 
liberate, to elevate, and restore—not by going 
abroad, sword in hand, conquering and to con- 
quer, as did Mahomet—but our destiny is to be. 


accomplished by peaceful means, by the sword of |! 


the spirit, by the genius of our institutions. And 
this very bill will do more to extend the influence 
of those institutions and make them popular; 
more to break the chains of tyranny, and give an 
impetus to freedom, than anything else you pos- 
sibly could do. What has given the people of 
Europe the ideas they possess, of our system of 
popular Government? Is it the mere right of your 
citizen to go to the ballot-box, and vote? Why, 
sir, the late example in France shows us that the 
most downtrodden wretch under the iron heel of 
tyranny, has been permitted to do the same. No! 
it is not that; it is something more. It is the 
spirit of our institutions; it is the fact that, where- 
ever the American flag has been borne the people 
have been taught that here men enjoy the rights 
of men; that they stand up in the image of their 
God, responsible to none but Him for their action, 
not only morally and physically, but politically. 
It is this that has given eclat to the Government 
of our country; and, in no way can you add to 
that eclat more effectually than to let the world see 
that your citizens are in the enjoyment of the 
greatest blessings and benefits under it. I am some- 
times reproached here, for my refusal to vote for | 
appropriations for your magnificent public build- 
ings, and your other public works; that Iam penu- 
rious in regard to appropriations of public money. 


I will acknowledge the charge to a certain extent, | 


and I will give my motive for it. We are fre- 
quently pointed to the public buildings, and the | 
public works of the nations of Europe as exam- | 
ples, and it is said that we must, like them, have 
magnificent public buildings; a magnificent army, | 
and a magnificent navy. I tell you that we never | 
can rival her in matters of this kind, nor do I de- | 
sire that we should. 

It is not these which strike the attention of the | 
European traveler when he visits our shores and | 
passes among our people; but it is your home fire- | 
sides scattered all over the land; the fact that 
wherever he finds a hearthstone, it is almost al- 


ways the happy consolation of him who rests by | 
it, that the little roof that shelters him and his |) 


family, protecting them from the storms of heaven, 
belongs to himself, and not to some mercenary 
landlord, and that it has been improved and beau- 


|, tions, you add to their reputation, and give a new || 
impulse to the cause of liberty throughout the |! 


tified by his own honest industry. It is this that 
constitutes the eclat, the glory of our institutions, 
and of our country. 

Our public works I would make convenient but 
į plain, simple, and unostentatious. The Govern- 
: ment I would administer on principles of the strict- 
est economy. I can never forget that every dollar 


', uselessly expended has been earned by the labor 
sprung the progenitors of the Washingtons, || 
Jeffersons, Lafayettes, Montgomeries, and De |: 
Kalbs, have exhausted “the breed of noble bloods; | 


of the citizen, and takes so much for empty show 
of what would otherwise be employed to add to | 
the pleasures and comfarts of a home. I can never 
, forget that we are but the servants and agents of 
; the people, clothed with their power and dispensing 


| their means, and that we should exercise that 


| power and dispense those means only for their 
good. I can never forget that these magnificent 
public works are like the bright and brilliant blaze 
of some burning city that flashesupward totheskies, 
but which consumes and destroys. I much prefer 
` to light the many cheerful blazes upon the home 
hearthstones, which, like the stars above us, speak 
of hope, of happiness, of heaven. 

| By this bill, which places within the reach of 


: all the power of becoming owners of the soil, you 
' demonstrate the beneficient spirit of our institu- 


‘world. Itis doing much, not only for ourselves, ` 
. but for mankind everywhere. My friend here [Mr. 
Averett] asks me where we got these public 
‘lands? I repeat, that they were paid for out of 
the public Treasury, but {have no hesitation in 
saying, that the Government will receive a far 
greater income by this disposition of them, as a | 


| consequence of the increase of tax-payers and of | 


j 


tariff is levied, and from which our revenues are | 
derived, than it could by the present mode of sell- | 
ing them at the minimum price of a dollar and a 
quarter an acre. And, besides, I have endeavored | 
to show that the people of the older States, who 
have helped to buy these lands, would derive a 
| benefit from the increased market which this bill 
| will create for their surplus, equal if not greater 
than they now receive from the revenues derived 
from their sale. The gentleman says his State | 
; has nothing for us to consume. Sir, if Virginia, , 
, that boasts so much and so justly of her states- 
: men and her orators—Virginia, so proud of her 

early deeds of chivalry, has become only a con- | 
i! sumer, producing nothing to add to the surplus of | 


| the country, contributing nothing to the national ' 


i! have no surplus manufactures, but has she no 
|| agricultural products, which will go to feed the 
|, increased number of manufacturing laborers that 
|| will be called into requisition elsewhere, to supply 
, the increasing wants of those who shall occupy | 
‘ these lands, and make themselves able to pur- 
| chase and consume? 
Mr. AVERETT. Ihave only to say to the 
; gentleman 
Mr. DUNHAM. I would yield with pleasure 
to the gentlemen, but that clock admonishes me : 
that I have but a few minutes longer to speak. I | 
| beg the gentleman, therefore, will allow me to pro- | 
| ceed uninterruptedly, in the few remaining mo- | 
ments left me. I have spoken of this measure 
merely as one of political economy. I want now | 
to speak of it, as a great question of moral right. ` 


; cause he may have a little more land than he | 
needs, or can properly cultivate; but this Govern- 
one. It is a Government of the people. It has 
not one single dollar in its public ‘eeastys 
not one single dollar invested in its public works; | 
it has not one ‘single dollar invested in its public | 


of the people, und which does not belong to the 
people. It can, then, give nothing to them. It | 
may restore that which they have contributed, and 
which belongs to them, as it ought, when their in- 
terests will thereby be better subserved. I, then, , 
submit this question to the committee and to the 
country: Is it right for such a Government to hoard | 
up what belongs to the people, so that it cannot 
be used by them, especially when its use would 
be for the common benefit of all—to let these 
lands lie waste when your citizens need them 
for their support and sustenance? I do not believe , 


itis. J do not believe that we are accomplishing the 
poen for which this Government was ordained. 

do not believe that we are faithful to the trust of 
our citizens in keeping in idleness these immense 
resources of wealth and happiness, doing no good 
to the people or to the country. I have often ad- 
mired that lofty expression of the great Tecumseh 
—for he was great, though a savage; he was 
one of Nature’s great men, made in God’s own 
image, he spoke God’s own language—the voice 
of nature—who, when General Harrison—I think 
it was General Harrison—was negotiating a treaty 
with him and the Indians under his command, or- 
dered his interpreter to set the great chief a chair, 


: and to tell him that his father desired himn to 


take a seat. He drew himself up, only as can he 
who feels the dignity of a man, and replied: «* M 

father ! The Great Spirit is my father, the earth is 
my mother, and upon her bosom will I repose.” 


: And he stretched himself upon the bosom of our 


common mother. But you, in your wisdom—in 
your statesmanship—as intelligent American legis- 
ators, refuse to allow your fellow-men to repose 
upon that bosom, and to draw sustenance there- 
from. This you call statesmanship, fulfilling the 
great trust which has been committed, under Provi- 
dence, to your, care by the American people. I 
would not take from one man to give to another 
I believe the public land, the soil, should be under 


. the control of the Government; but I submit to 


consumers of imported articles, upon which our | 


|| navies cannot restrain. y 
‘| beat it back, but it will overleap their embattled 


; must cu 


: Tam no “ filibuster.” I am no red republican. I 
‘ do not desire to take a man’s home from him, be- |: 


it has | 


lands, but what has been paid from the earnings `: 


you whether, as the representative, the agents of 
the people, we ought not so to control as to afford 
to them the greatest facilities for the enjoyment 
of it. 

Those of our people whoare starving from want 
of sustenance could draw it from the bosom of our 
common mother; but you will not permit them. 

‘Sir, if this measure will add to the revenues of the 
Government, and to the wealth of the country; if 
it will add to the happiness of our citizens; if it 
will add to the prosperity of the people; if it will 
augment the power and glory of the nation, shall 
we not do more by adopting it to diffuse the spirit 
of liberty throughout the world than you will by 
going forth, sword in hand, to accomplish such a 
result? Our mission is one of peace. The prin- 
ciples of liberty must be disseminated in the still 
small voice of moral and peaceful influences; not 
proclaimed by the roar of cannon and the clangor 
of arms. ar is anti-republican in its tendencies.. 
The very organization, the very discipline, of an 


r 1, army ora navy is anti-republican. It concentrates 
. wealth, then has she fallen low indeed. She may | 


power in the hands of those who administer the 
Government. It destroys the people, and con- 
sumes their substance. Te we would keep the fires 
of liberty burning brightly upon her altars, we 

livate the arts of peace, we must add to 
the prosperity, the virtue, the intelligence, and the 
happiness of the people. You will thus give an 
influence to the cause of freedom that armies and 
Tyrants may attempt to 


walls, and break the serried hosts of their steel- 
clad soldiers, and find its way to the hearts of 
their oppressed people. It will kindle a love, a 
burning love, of liberty which cannot be re- 
strained until oppression shall be swept away as 
with the besom of destruction. Freedom will be 
widely extended, and our own people wil? be pros- 
perous and happy. . 
Mr. Chairman, in my efforts to condense with- 
in the limited time allotted to me, the remarks 


: which I desired to make, I have run-so hastily 


2 k rn- |. over them that I fear I have done neither jus- 
| ment of ours is a peculiar one—a very peculiar |: 


tice to the subject or to myself; but as I have 
touched upon all the points to which I desired to 
allude, and as my hour has expired, I yield the 
floor. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. PORTER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


April 1, 1852. 

‘The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, on the bill to encour- 
age agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and all other 
branches of industry, by granting to every man who is the 
head of a family, and a citizen of the United States. a home- 
stead of one hundred. and sixty acres of land out of the pub- 
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Mr. PORTER said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: Having obtained the floor, 


propose, if I can get the attention of the commit- - 


tee, to submit a few remarks more or less germain 
and pertinent to the general subject embraced in 
the bill which is the special order, and which, for 
some weeks past, has, to a greater or less extent, 
engaged the attention of the committee. In regard 
to the various incidental questions, such as ‘ po- 
litical platforma,” the merits and demerits of ‘‘pres- 
idential aspirants,” the ** Union and Secession par- 
ties’’ of the South, and the * Abolitionists of the 
North,”—in regard to all that class of questions, 
on which honorable gentlemen have favored us with 
able and eloquent speeches—to which I confess I 
have listened with much interest—at this time and 
in this place, I have nothing to say. In these va- 
rious questions, it is true that, in common with 
a!l the Representatives of the peoplenpon this floor, 
I feel a becoming interest. But there are, [ sub- 
mit, outside of these Halls of Legislation, tribu- 
nals before which the sovereign people intend, in 
their own good time, and in their own manner, to 
settle and dispose of these questions. And what- 
ever disposition members of this House make of | 
these questions, the people, if they think proper so 
to do, will take their appeal therefrom, and decide 
them upon such terms, upon such principles, and 
in such manner as to them may seem meet. 

In regard to the bill—which is the special order 
proposing to donate to actual settlers, upon cer- 
tain conditions, portions of the public domain—I 
have but little to say. .igainst a measure, the 
beneficent effecta of which are at all likely to be 
such as eloquent gentlemen on this floor claim for 
it-—which the fave painted in such roseate 
hues—with such angelic tints—what need I my 
„Against a measure, the effects of which can be 
demonstrated to be, to settle up the wilds of the 
West with a virtuous and hardy population, to 
cause ‘the desert to blossom as the rose,” “the 
waste places of thé earth to rejoice,” aŭg to pour 
countless blessings upon Government and people, 
in all time to come, what can [ say? But let me 
say, in all candor, to honorable gentlemen who 
advocate this measure, and who are such friends, 
as | doubt not they esteem themselves to be, to 
the bold pioneer who, with his rifle on one shoul- 
der, and his axe on the other, ‘‘leads the advan- 
cing columns of civilization” into the wilderness, 
sail redeama it from the savage and the wild beast; 
if you wish to show to him—to the poor toiling 
denizen of the crowded city, and the densely set- 
tled rural district, whom you would allure to the : 
backwoods, by this inviting offer—a real charity; 
if you wish to make him rely independent and | 
comfortable, can you not ai 


tions of that “ free land,’’—in building roada by 
means whereof he may find access to market wit 

the surplus products of his toil, and obtain the 
necessariesand comforts of life for himself and his 
household, and enable him to direct his energies 
and industry to some profitable account? If, b 

the passage of this act, you lure him from his 
early home, humble though it may be, and induce 


him to settle on such public land as most of such :! 


emigrants as could avail themselves of the provis- 
ions of the bill would have to locate upon—remote 


from any market, and without any facilities of. 
re or no price for his ' 

y an illiberal policy, on | 
of this Government, from a due partici- `` 
pation in its benefits and blessings,—is there not : 
reason to conclude that, in most instances, you `' 
will have imposed upon him the same obligation - 
of gratitude, as the lioness upon her whelp, which | 
she brought forth in the solitude of the mountain, |: 
perish amid the winds and storms of |: 
the desert? If the Government is about to “ make | 
potior. of its “broad acres” among the land- |; 

people of the world, in the name of all that 


access thereto, with low 
surplus products, cut off 
the part 


and left to 


ess 


lie domain; upon condition ef occupancy and cultivation of i 
the same, for the period therein specified | 
| Upon the pince beneath ; it is twice bless’d ; 


the State of his |; 
adoption by grants, on fair terms, of small por- |: 


$ 
| 


|! is the duty of Congress to exercise its constitu- 


“It is not strain’d; 


It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 


It blesscth him that gives, and hiin that takes.” 


I; Then, and then only, shall we entitle ourselves to 


the gratitude of the bold and generous-hearted 
pioneer, who has redeemed the public domain 


from its wilderness state, and from the hands of . 


the savage. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam one of thase who hold, 
and have ever held, that the clause of the Consti- 
tution which gives to Congress power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, between the sev- 
eral States, and with the Indian tribes, confers 
upon this Government the power, and makes it 
their duty, to construct, or aid in the construction 
of, such public works as are calculated to facilitate 
the commerce and develop the resources of the 
country, whether these improvements are in 
the interior of the country, or upon the sea-board; 
whether within the jurisdiction of the States, or 
within the Territories; with the solitary limitation 
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hearts of his countrymen. And can we doubt that, 
“though lost to mortal sight,” his great spirit 
| yet hovers over these scenes of his earthly glory, 
| and contemplates, with all the intensity of which 
! his immortal nature is susceptible, the manner in 
: which we, who hold in our hands the legislative 
power of this great nation, discharge the sacred 
trust which is committed to us by those to whom 
he gave liberty and independence. Hear an ex- 
tract from that precious legacy which he left us— 
his “Farewell Address.” 

“The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by the equal laws of a common Govern- 
ment, finds in the productions of the tatter great additional 
resources of maritime and commercial enterprise, and pre- 

: cious materials of manufacturing industry. The South, in 
the same intercourse, benefiting by the same agency of the 
North, sees its agriculture grow, and its commerce expand. 


‘| Turning partly into its own channels the seamen of the 


that they are not merely local, but of general : 
utility, designed and calculated “to provide for the | 


common defense, and promote the general welfare” 
of the country. And so holding, I maintain that 
this Government has the undoubted constitutional 
power, and that it isits imperative duty ,to make lib- 
eral appropriations of the public revenue, or the 
public domain, to improve the navigation of the 
great rivers of the country, and the harbors upon 
the same, and to construct, or aid in the construc- 
tion of, roads or canals, wherever deemed neces- 


sary for the public defense, or the promotion of | 


commerce between the States of this Union, with 
foreign nations, or with the Indian tribes. 

I was rejoiced to hear the honorable gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Sermour,] the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, declare, in the early 
part of this session, that he wasin favor of appro- 
priations of public money for the purpose of im- 
proving the navigation of the great rivers of the 
country. Iwas equally rejoiced to hear the dec- 
laration of the honorable gentleman from Indiana, 
{Mr. Rosinsow,] the chairman of the Committee 
on Roads and Canals, that he was in favor of sim- 
ilar appropriations, and of reporting bills to this 
House embracing such objects of internal improve- 
mentas are of national importance. 
merce which floats upon the lakes and rivers of 
our country is of equal importance—equally enti- 
tled to the protection of this Government, as that 


` which floats upon the high seas, and is protected 


by the ‘‘starsand stripes” of our country. Both are 
entitled ta the fostering care and protection of Con- 
gress, and our aid and assistance in affording them 


_all necessary facilities. The same clause of the 


Conatitution which gives power and jurisdiction to 
Congress over the one, gives that body 
jurisdiction over the other. The broad shield of 
our blessed Constitution ig thrown over both. In 

this case | maintain that the power of Congress, 
! and the duty. of Congress are correlative terms. It 


tional power in this behalf efficiently, in affording 


Sir, the com- , 


, North, it finds its particular navigation invigorated ; and 
while it contributes in different ways to nourish and in- 
crease the general mass of the national navigation, it looks 
forward to the pratection of a maritime strength, to which 
itself is unequally adapted. The Eust, in a like intercourse 
with the West, already finds, and in the progressive im- 
provement of interior communications by land and water 
will more and more find, a valuable vent for the commod- 
ities which it brings (rom abroad, or manutactures at home. 
The West derives from the Eust supplies requisite to its 
growth and comfort; and, what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure enjoy- 
ment of indispensable outlets for its own productions, to the 
weight, influence, and the future maritime strength of the 
Auantic side of the Union, directed by anindissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any other tenure by 
which the West can hold this essential advantage, whether 
derived from its own separate strength, or from an apostate 
and unnatural connection with any toreign power, must be 

_ intrinsically precarious.” 

RAILROAD GRANTS, 

But, Mr. Chairman, one of the most interesting 

‘aspects in which the subject of ** internal improve- 

ments”? can be presented, and one which avoids 
political prejudice, and all ground of constitutional 
scruples on the part of gentlemen honestly differ- 
ing in their construction of the Constitution, is the 
aid proposed to be oven by this Government out 
of ita immense public domain—estimated to be at 
the present time, more than 1,400,000,000 of acres 
—to the “land States,” by grants of alternate 
sections, along the lines of their railroads, and 
other public works, which they have projected, 
towards the prosecution and speedy completion of 
those important works which, when completed, 
will directly, and to an almost incalculable extent, 
benefit not merely the States in which they are 
built, but the Government of the United States, 
and the whole country. Sir, to my surprise, gen- 
tlemen seem to have started something akin to a 
constitutional objection to the making of these 

: $6 grants;’’at least intimating that Congress would 

' violate some principle, as sacred as a constitutional 


| provision, by making the proposed grants. Now, 


ower and || 


` those facilities to our inland commerce, for want of | 
! which the lives and fortunes of the people are an- | 


nually and constantly exposed, to an extent which 
is truly appalling. If this Government, from any 
cause or consideration, whether from the ‘‘spirit 
of party,” or indifference to the great interests 
involved, fails to exercise that power efficiently, it 
is simply derelict in ene of its most important du- 
bilities to a great and free people, who have gen- 
erously confided their power to its hands. The 
honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Campsett,] 
if I mistake not, alluded to the opinions of Presi- 
dent Madison, ‘‘the Father of the Constitution,” 
as he has been not inappropriately called, in favor 
of the construction of *‘roads and canals,” under 
the ‘national authority.” The earliest, as he was 
the staunchest friend of the construction of ‘‘inte- 
: rior communications by land and water” between 


is sensible, and all that is liberal, let it do so on i the East and West, North and South, as he was of 
such terms that the boon which it confers may | all those liberal and beneficent measures of national 


not by its barrenness shame the mighty giver, 


|; policy which are calculated to stamp this Govern- 


but may be a real charity and blessing to the re- i| ment, as a Government of the people, and far the 


cipient. Let our charity be such that it may truly | 


be said of it, as the great poet says of the quality 
of mercy: 


people, was the ‘ Father of his Country;” who, 
“though dead, yet speaketh”’to the understand- 
| ings and consciences, 


ties, and fails to meet one of ita heaviest responsi- | 


sir, it seems to me, any such position as this 
is totally unfounded and indefensible. The hon- 
orable gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Cuurcn- 
WELL,]| who entertained us with a very plausible, 
well-delivered speech.a few days since, seemed to 
be inclined to the opinion that these grants of al- 
' ternate sections were in violation of the rights of 
the old States; and especially of the rights of Vir- 
ginia, as secured by the ordinance of 1780, by 
which she ceded her public domain north of the 
Ohio to the United States, “as a common fund 
‘ for the use and benefit of such of the United States 
© ag had beeome or should become members of the 
_£ Confederation or Federal Alliance of said States, 
. * Virginia inclusive, according to theirugual reepec- 
‘ tive proportions in the general chargeand expendi- 
‘ture.”? The honorable gentleman did not seem to 


' bear in mind the fact, that we were not then a ‘‘ con- 


: gtitutional Union;’’ we were thena mere “ alliance 
‘of sovereign States;”’ and that that surrender of 


| her public domain waa made by Virginia to the 
|; States forming that “‘ Confederation,” for the pur- 
| pose of paying off the public debt, and defraying 


the expenses of that Government which the States, 
as States, were required by the “ Articles of Con- 
` federation” to pay in certain proportions. One of 


i the effects of this surrender was to lighten the con- 


i tributions which Virginia and the other States had 
i to make to ‘‘ the general charge.and expenditure.” 
| That “ Confederation” was found to be “ a mere 


:| rope of sand,” and not a firm bond of “ Union,” 


l and was abolished by our present Constitution, 
: adopted in 1789. Now, what does that Constitu- 


as I trust he yet lives in the || tion provide in regard to the public domain? It 
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gives the ‘* power” to Congress ‘to dispose of, 
and make all needful me and recnlenann re- | 
specting, the terrilory or other property belongin | 
to the United States.” The «tus disponendi, oF | 
power of disposal of the public domain is thus 
given to Congress in the most explicit terms which 
could be employed—without any restriction or res- 
ereation whatever. The whole subject is left to 
the discretion of Congress. The honorable gen- 
tleman, (Mr. Caurcuwett,] however, says—and 
I wish to do him nor any other gentleman the 
slightest a and I quote his language—that 
“ he is willing to grant lands to the States respec- 
‘tively, from policy more than upon principle, for 
< works of a great national character—such as the ji 
‘railroad from Cincinnati, through the very heart | 
‘ of thenation, to the southern sea-board at Charles- | 
* ton, or the road now under way from New York, ‘| 
‘through the valley of Virginia and Tennessee, | 
‘to New Orleans. These are truly national in 

€ their character, and although being constructed || 
‘rapidly by States and individuals, they might be | 


i 
14 


< encouraged by Government.” Now, sir, I claim 
the vote of the honorable gentleman for these 
grants of land which the new States of the West | 
ask, and which I doubt not Tennessee would ask ‘| 
if she had any public land within her limits, upon ‘| 
policy;” for I can assure the gentleman that the 
roads projected in the West, are as truly “ na- , 
tional,” as the roads to which he alludes. They i 


ean be vindicated either upon “‘ principle” or ‘po 
ic’ te 
Mr. BEALE. May I ask the gentleman a ques- ‘| 
tion? I wish to ask whether the constitutional | 
government of 1789 did, by the fundamental law, `; 
or the practice of nations, abrogate the contract || 
made with Virginia under the conventional gov- | 
ernment of 1784, in relation to the public lands ? l 

Mr. PORTER. I will answer that question. ‘j 
The State of Virginia was a party to the conven- 
tion by which the Constitution was formed, and, 
with the rest of the States, ratified it, and was | 


bound by its provisions, each and every one of !' 
them. That Constitution gave the Congress of || 
the United States the power to dispose of the public || 


domain, without limitation or restriction, so that ` 
then, sir, any limitation or restriction which might `' 
have existed under the ‘ Articles of Confedera- |, 
tion,” was completely abrogated and annulled. ij 
Her being a party to the“ Federal compact,” com- |! 
mits her, as well as the rest of the States, to the i 
unconditional grant of power to Congress to dis- | 

ose of the territory belonging to the United States. 
What might have been her rights under the ‘* Ar- 
ticles of Confederation” if the Constitution had 
never been formed, or never adopted, does not at | 
all affect the question. The parties to any contract 
or agreement have an undoubted right to alter or 
abrogate it at pleasure. 

Mr. BEALE. With the gentleman’s permis- 
sion, I should like to put another question. | 

Mr. PORTER. No, sir; I cannot consent. I | 
eannot yield the floor for further interrogatories, 
as my hour is rapidly passing away. I hold, sir, 
the policy and propriety of this disposition of the | 
public domain is unquestionable—not less so than 
1s the constitutional power to make this disposi- | 
tion. This matter of grants of ‘* alternate sections”; 
of public land to the new States, to aid them in | 
the constraction of important and feasible public | 
works, is not new in our history; but an estab- 4 
lished policy, tested by the touchstone of experi- ji 
ence. Itis not pretended that the General Gov- i 
ernment has lost anything by this policy. Grants 
upon this principle were made to Ohio and Indiana, 
to aid in completing their canals. Behold the 
result! Notonly has the residue been sold for more ‘| 
than the whole would have been sold for, if those |; 
grants had been withheld upon any of the plausible || 
pretenses upon which some honorable gentlemen 
on this floor seem inclined to withhold the grants i! 
now asked; but a ready sale has been effected, i 
precisely because these grants expedited, if they || 
did not effect, the construction of those import- | 
ant works. There now remain in the State of ii 
Ohio only about 300,000 acres of public land, and `: 
only about 1,000,000 acres in Indiana. It is 
most manifest that the General Government has | 
been greatly benefited by means of these grants, |: 
by an increase of her revenue from that source, |: 
and a large increase of the cash value of her lands || 
lying in the States to which the grants were made. 


‘that revenue to the Government from this source 
: would be pretty much cut off. But has auch, or | 


‘ $601,691.01. The amount of land sold during the cor- 
responding quarte? of the last fiscal year was 266,789.66 || 


. that source, uses this language: 
‘It will be seen that the cash sales of the public lands | 


| [Mr. Bennetr] says ‘* he claims for the old States | 


| States,” instead of stopping short, and playing the | 


| assent to this objection, or any kindred one, a `; them,” as the case may be. 


, tions of land prove? 


Ee 
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What is the history of the country on that subject? 
Why, sir, when "hase grants of alternate sections 
of public land were made to aid in the construc- 
tion of certain railroads, and liberal donations of 
land as a reward for military services, it was an- 


ticipated and confidently predicted, by not a few, 


anything like it, been the result? What says the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his 
last official report? 

“The amount of land sold during the first quarter of the 


: fiscal year, commencing July Ist, 1851, was 470,140.65 


acres; for which‘there has been received the snm of 


acres ; for which the sum of $349,876.06 was received. ‘The |! 
sales thus appear to be largely on the increase.” 


And the President, in his last annual message, 
in alluding to this large increase of revenue from 


exceed those of the preceding year, and that there is reason 


to anticipate a still further increase, notwithstanding the ;; speak advisedly for Missouri, and I think I can 


large donations which have been made to many of the 


States, and the liberal grants to individuals as a reward for |: 
military services. This fact furnishes very gratifying evi- |: 


dence of the growing wealth and prosperity of our country.” 
But the honorable gentleman from New York 


only justice, and is willing to be just and generous , 
to the Western States—that the old States have 
an equal right to gran 
as the new States.” He does not deny the good 
policy and beneficent effects to all parties concerned | 
from these grants; he does not oppose them on | 
their own merits, but says, in substance, if these 
enn ts are made, injustice will be done to the old 
tates, because they do not get their ** share.” To | 
this I answer, the old States have not chosen to 
have or demand a “ partition” of these lands, nor 
a distribution of their proceeds, (except during 
the short-lived existence of the act of September 
áth, 1841.) Those States, having a majority in 
this body, have chosen to get their “share” and 
proportion of those lands, through the. medium of 


—— 


a speech on yesterday; in which he incidentally 
spoke of these proposed grants of alternate sec- 
tions to aid the new States in building their project- 
ed ‘railroads,’’ and expressed himself willing to 
go for them on certain terms. Let the old States 
make a reasonable demand of this sort for an 


| praiseworthy object, specially affecting them; and 


— if the new States refuse to aid them in getting 


; it—then there may be atleast a “t decent pretext” 


for refusing to do at the instance of the new States 
whatis admitted to be just and beneficent, national 
and expedient, in every point of view in which it 
can be regarded. 

But the honorable gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Bennett] seems to assume that the new 
States are disposed to play “a grab-game ” in 
regard to the public lands. He says: t‘ Each of 
‘the new States now claim all the lands within 
‘their limits, and the grants proposed to the old 
‘States do not interfere with that claim. The 
‘coolness of this argument is refreshing,” &c. 
The new States set up no such claim. At least, I 


for the rest of the land States. I deny the honor- 
able gentleman’s position in toto. They do not 
claim all the lands lying within their limits; nor do 
they ask of this House qualified grants of one tenth 
or one twentieth part of the lands that lie within 


_ their limits. The new States are actuated by a 


the national Treasury. On that ground I meet the 
gentleman, and oa Fey him, according to his own 
sition and the history of the operation of our 


| 
| 
land system, it must be admitted that the old States, 
in justice to themselves, as a mere question of dol- |' 


lars and cents, ought to continue this system of | 
granting alternate sections for worthy objects, | 
and on terms of just reciprocity, to the “land ; 
part of “ the dog in the manger,” by neither using 


ask, for beneficent national purposes, and for a 


fair equivalent, nor suffering us to do it. But per- |: 


mit me, sir, to ask those who make, or incline to 


question; and I do it in all candor. You say the ` 
old States ought to have provisions made for them 
out of these public lands different from what have 
been made, and that the small grants asked by the 
new States shall not be made till these provisions 
are made for the old States: Have the old States, 
or any of them, ever heretofore demanded such 
provisions for them out of the public domain, 
either in land or the representative of land? Have 
the old States, or any of them, ever asked of the 
liberality of this body donations of land for a praise- 
worthy or beneficent purpose, and had their re- 

uest denied? I perceive, by reference to the United 


- sense of justice. They do not seek to deprive the 
ts of land, to some extent, |' 


old States of their ‘‘share ” of the public domain. 
They respect the just rights of, and are moved by a 
sense of gratitude and filial affection towards, the 
glorious “ Old Thirteen,” who ‘bore the brunt 
of the Revolution;” whose soil has been pressed 
by the footsteps of the heroes of °76, and moist- 
ened by their blood, and beneath whose surface 
their sacred dust reposes. They seek to do them 
“ no wrong.” They only ask small grants of por- 
tions of the refuse public domain, which they have 
aided to win for the Government by their dangers, 
toils, and privations, in the wilderness. They ask 
these not as a gratuity, but upon the strictest prin- 
ciples pf equivalents and reciprocity of benefits. 
But the honorable gentleman brings up columns of 


| Official figures to show us that there have been 


donated for all purposes to fourteen new States, 
including Tennessee, and the four Territories, 
Utah, New Mexico, Oregon, and Minnesota, some 


` 84,000,000 acres of land; and that the Govern- 


; domain—onl 


ment has sold only about 101,000,000 acres of its 
about 16,000,000 more than it has 


; thus donated. Now, what does all that prove? 


these refuse lands, small amounts of which we `; 


tates statutes, that Kentucky, not many years 
since, asked for a township, or three thousand eight — 
hundred and forty acres of land, for the benefit of | 
her lunatic asylum, and received it; and that Con- | 
necticut also asked a donation for a similar pur- H 
pose, and got it. If there be any instance of such |: 
a request and refusal, it has escaped my knowl- {| 
edge; and I shall be obliged to the gentleman from y 
New York, or some other, to advise me of it, if H 
there be such an instance upon the Congressional , 
records of the country. hy, then, do you com- |; 
plain? Do you blame the new States, and bring ` 
“ railing accusations” against them, because Con- i, 
gress, of whom you compose a majority, have not | 
“buckled lands upon your backs??? My Bible | 
teaches: ‘‘.4sk and you shall receive, seek and you |; 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto |. 
you.” I commend the matter to the especial ji 
consideration of the venerable gentleman from l 
i 


Massachusetts, [Mr. Fowrer,] who made us 


What do these donations prove? Some 25,000,000 
of the quantity, it seems, were donated to the 
Territories ofthe United States, and was, I suppose, 
for the benefit of the peopleof the United States— 
including those of New York—or “a curse to 
What do these dona- 
hey were made for school 
rposes, in order that ‘‘ the schoolmaster ” might 
sent in the track of the pioneer; for roads and 
canals; for asylums, and perhaps other benefi- 
cent apoa: The residue of the public domain 
was Fou tless enhanced in price thereby; the settle- 
ment of the country—a great desideratum always 
with Congress, as its whole land system shows— 
was thereby expedited. Every gentleman knows, 
and every husband and father feels, that one strong 
inducement to emigrate to a “ new country,” isthe 
knowledge or assurance of the fact that he will 
find there the means of a good common-school 


| education. Those means were in part furnished 


in the new States through these donations of land 
—this act of voluntary liberality towards the new 


; States and Territories. Now, I submit, if it is not 


fair to presume, that but for these donations there 
would not have been more than two thirds of the 
amount of sales that there has been? So that the 
new States owe the old States nothing on that score. 
And itis, I doubt not, precisely because these lib- 
eral donations and grants of land have been made 
by the General Government, that it has received 
over one hundred millions of dollars, which the hon- 
orable gentleman from New York seems to con- 
sider such “a beggarly account of empty boxes.” 
Those one hundred and odd millions of dollars have 
gone into the Treasury, and I trust New York has 
received her full share of it. Well, sir, while I am 
on the subject of “ figures,” I will allude briefly to 
some statistical statements of the honorable gentle- 
man from New York, about the ‘five per cent.” 


1852.} 
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in eleven of the new States, (including Ohio,) in 
which he sets down the amount Missouri has 
received, up to December, 1847, at $559,093 21, 
and which, he says, was ‘‘ exclusive of the two 


cent. for roads to and through the States.” : 


ow, Missouri has received only three per cent. 
of the net proceeds of the lands sold within her 
limits, either directly or indirectly; which, it ap- 
ran by a statement of the Commissioner of the 
eral Land Office—which I hold in my hand— 
amounted, up to the 31st of December, 1850, to 
$374,457 83; the two thirds of which that she 
ought, in justice, to have ere this received, up to 
the same ume, was $249,638 55. The act of the 
6th of March, 1820, ** to authorize the people of 
‘Missouri Territory to form a constitution and 
* State government, and for the admission of such 
* State into the Union on an equal footing with the 
* original States, and to prohibit slavery in certain 
* Territories,” among other things, provided “that 
* five per cent. of the net proceeds of the sales of 
t lands lying within the said Territory or State, 
“and which should be sold by Congress from and 
“after the first day of January [then] next, after 
‘deducting all expenses incident to the same, 
+ should be reserved for making public roads and 


“canals, of which three fifths should be applied to | 


“those objects within the State, under the direc- 
*tion of the Legislature thereof; end the other two 
‘fifths in defraying, under the direction of Con- 
* gress, the e ses to be incurred in making a 
“road or roads, canal or canals leading to said 
* State.” The Cumberland road was designed to 
be built to the seat of government of Missouri, in 
fulfillment of the above-recited stipulation—which, 
with other proposals contained in that act to Mis- 
souri, was accepted by her organic convention, 
and thus became a solemn compact between the 
Government of the United States and that of Mis- 
souri. The Cumberland road, though completed 
through some of the States, and partly finished 
through Illinois, was abandoned, and never com- 
pleted to Missouri; so that the compact remains 
unexecuted on the part of this Government. One 
of the conditions of that five per cent., and the 
other stipulations contained in that act, (all of 
which were accepted by Missouri, and became obli- 
gatory upon the United States,) was, that the said 
+ convention should provide, by an ordinance 
‘irrevocable without the consent of the United 
* States, that each and every tract of land, from 
“and after the first day of Yinuary [then] next, 
* should remain exempt from any tax laid by order 
tor under the authority of the 
* State, county, or township, or any other purposes, 
* for the term of five years from and after the day 
‘of sale; and that bounty lands 


tate, whether for ; 


nted, or here- | 


* after to be granted, during the [then] late war for | 


* mili 
* to be held by the patentees or their heirs, remain 


* exempt, as aforesaid, from taxation for the term | 


‘of three years from and after the date of the 
‘patents respectively.” The road or canal has 
not been built to the State by Congress, nor has 
the two per cent. been otherwise made good to her. 
We, therefore, claim for Missouri that that two per 
cent. may be made good to her, so that she may 
be put on an equal footing with the other new 
States, each of which has received five per cent. 


within their limits, either directly or indirectly. 
But, in regard to the 84,000,000 acres ‘‘ donated,” 
and now sought to be charged to the new States 
and Territories, it will be observed that over 
27,000,000 acres of that quantity is swamp land. 
They were entirely valueless to the General Gov- 
ernment, and, in their unimproved condition, not 
only useless, but impairing greatly the value of 
the other public lands in their vicinity. They 
never would have been of any value to the United 
States unless it went into a system of drainage, 
which, it is apprehended, the ‘old States” never 
would have consented to go into. The States to 
which they were donated may, in of time, 
have them drained, and thus greatly benefit the 
General Government, as a landed proprietor and 
as a tax-gatherer, and perhaps otherwise. So, it 
is hoped, that that item may be “ expunged” from 
the ‘bill of particulars” against the ‘land States. ” 
The remainder, in most instances, were donated 
as a gratuity—for beneficent or benevolent pur- 


services, should, while they continued | 


States and Territories, and when made thus, or for 
internal-improvement purposes, upon the ‘¢ alter- 
i Nate-section”’ principle, it was done by this Gov- 
| ernment more with a view to its own benefit than 
to that of the new States and Territories; in order 
to promote their settlement, sale, and reduction to 
cultivation. All should know, and all who are 
inclined to do justice to the new States, will admit, 
that these were the controlling considerations with 
this Government, and very wisely and properly 
so, and in pertot consistency, not only with an 
enlarged and liberal policy, but with the strictest 


reference to economy as touching its pecuniary | 


interests. 

But the honorable gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BenneTT] says—in an ironical way—and Í 
quote his words: ‘* Wherever lands are granted to 
t States, and are so used as to benefit the other lands, 
‘it is for the benefit of all.” 
‘man who builds by the side of my village lot, 
tand thereby doubles its price, on this ground 

` ‘could claim half of it.” Now this objection 
to the alternate-section principle, which assumes 
that the General Government is at least, and ne- 
sion i indemnified by the enhanced value of the 
reserv 


He continues: “A , 


and cash sales of the publie domain in 
increased. The increase of the price of the lands 
| on the road, however, as a general thing, is by no 
| means in proportion to the increase of the actual, 
intrinsic value caused by furnishing facilities of 
|: access to market and other circumstances. Such 
. is the life-giving effect of the construction of this 
| magnificent species of improvement! Seeing, 
‘i then, that your land “fund” is not diminished, 
' but manifestly enhanced, by the small grants we 
‘ask, even if this were the only view of the case, we 
ask you why will you refuse us that, the retaining 
of which will do you no good, but the granting 
of which to us, in our present condition, with a 
| sparse population, and our resources but partially 
developed, will be of incalculable benefit to us? 
We do not ask you to build these roads for us; 
we merely ask you toaid us, as the younger mem- 
bers of our political household, in doing that speed- 
lily and promptly which, without that aid, we 
_ would be compelled to do, perhaps, through a Jong 
| and tedious series of years. e esk you to do 
‘| it upon such principles and on such terms that you 


l; cannot lose anything, and must, by all past expe- 
l! rience, be greatly benefited. We ask nothing at 


and remaining lands on and near a rail- : 


road, goes upon a wholly false hypothesis, and, like ' 


every other argument built upon false premises 
must fall to the ground. It goes upon the idea 


that the State first builds the road, or causes it be 


built, and then claims a portion of the refuse pub- 
lic land lying on its route, as a reward for having 
enhanced its value. Whereas, it will be observed 
that the State asks the alternate sections to aid her 
in building a road, which, without that aid, could 
not be built. It isa case analagous to this—and 
I will state a plain and familiar one: Suppose an 
individual owns three vacant lots in a new town 
or village, for which he cannot get a fair price, or 
the price he asks. By letting an industrious 
mechanic, who wishes to ‘‘ set up in business” in 
the place, have one of the three lots, on condition 
of his building upon it, he will be enabled to sell the 


remaining two readily at the price which he asked, ` 
e whole three unim- . 
Would he not, as a man of common ` 
sense, go into the arrangement? Would he, asa ; 


id 


but had failed to 
proved lots. 


t for 


sensible man, consider that he had lost anythin, 
or was worth any less by the operation? Wou 
he not, on the contrary, as a citizen and property- 
holder, interested in the improvement and pros- 
rity of the community, be benefited —profited— 

y the arrangement? Would he, as a fair man, 
ever, on any future occasion, or under any cir- 


i 
i 


cumstances, think of bringing a charge against the | 
mechanic for the nominal price of the vacant lot? ' 


So it is with us as the trustees of the public land, 
bound by our oaths to make what we think the 
wisest disposition of it, for the benefit of the people, 
in whom the beneficiary interest resides. If, by 

ranting alternate sections, as is proposed on the 


|; lines of these different railroads, which have been 


; or shall be brought before us, we enhance—and we 
| unquestionably will by the building of theroad—the 
|, aggregate value of the public land, rendering the 

| residuum of more value than the whole would be 
| without the public road through it, then, as honest 
| legislators and faithful guardians of the interests of 


what, in an analogous case, a prudent man would 
i do with his own property? Such is the correct 


j` the country—which is worth more than all the 


|| fanciful theories and far-fetched reasonings which 
i! can be devised—which is sustained by reason, and 


į must be approved by the sober judgment, and 


|, Should be adopted by the patriotic practice of this 
| House 
4 of the country. But there is another objection 


, as has been the case in the past legislation 


| taken in debate here, as to the “ alternate-section”’ 
| system, which I will notice. It is this: that the 


ji building of the road—rather the making of these 
i! grants therefor—will draw persons to the road to 


; buy lands there, and thus tend to depopulate the 


'! gections remote from the road, and thus. diminish 
|| the sales of the lands back from the road. There 
'| might be more force in this, if the building of the 
| road did not increase the emigration to the new 
(| State in which the improvement is made. But 


every gentleman knows, that it invariably has 
thateffect. The aggregate population of the coun- 


poses—was unasked and unsought by the new || try is increased, and consequently the demand for, 


| the whole people, are we not bound to do just ;; 
of the net proceeds of the sales of the public lands | 


‘| view of the case—sustained by the experience of |; 


your hands as a matter of charity. "Tistrue, we 
are comparatively scarce of active capital—poor— 
but we Fave a becoming pride, which should in- 
spire the bosom of every American freeman. We 
will not receive these lands—we ask them not as 
}, a mere gratuity; we will not suffer ourselves to be 
pled in. the attitude of pensioners upon the 
. bounty of our sister States, or of this Government. 
We would scorn a mere ‘‘ gift” of the public do- 
main, to be solicited and sought by us as a matter 
_ of favor. Our fathers and we have braved the 
dangers and privations of the wilderness to add 
- new stars to the bright constellation of American 
. States. The tall forests have fallen before the axe 
of industry; the beautiful prairies have been 
brought in subjection to the plow; thousands and 
myriads of happy Christian freemen occupy the 
lands over which but the other day the savage and 
the wild beast roamed. We are not content with 
merely giving you, in consideration of these grants, 
the direct benefits resulting to you by opening a 
road through your lands and to your lands; but 
we propose, by the bills which have been reported 
' to this House, to transport the mails of the United 
States at such Po as Congress may prescribe, 
and troops and military supplies free of charge. 
The value of this equivalent to the Government has 
been already ably commented on by my colleagues 
` and others who have preceded me, and I have not 
time to dwell upon it. But] cannot forbear from 
alluding to one view of it. Examine the report 
_ of the Secretary of War, and it will be seen that 
| the cost of transportation for that arm of the pub- 


|i lic service has increased from $130,053 52, ir 


1845, to $2,094,408 51 in 1851. The causes of 
this increase are clearly set forth in that report, 
| and are, in substance, that. the army is necessarily 
stationed mainly on the remote frontier; the in- 
creased remoteness of the military posts from 
navigable rivers, and the necessity of reaching 
|| them by long overland journeys; the smallness of 
the army, involving the necessity of frequent 
changes of position, in order to protect the fron- 
tiers of the Western and Southwestern States 
|| against the Indians, which it has been the policy 
of the old States to transport from their own 
limits and settle upon the borders of the new 


|; States and Territories. We propose, then, as 9. 


Sull equivalent for the lands proposed to be granted, 
not merely great ‘‘ highways of commerce’’—con- 
stituting dake in the great chain destined sooner 
or later to connect the rock-bound coast of the 
: Atlantic with the golden strand of the Pacific—but 
great military roads, free for the use of the grantor 
| for an indefnite period, of incalculable value to 
i Government and people. It is on these terms of 
the strictest and most unquestionable reciprocity 
of benefits and advantages, that we demand, as an 
act of justice, the passage of these bills. The 
ropose no “gift.” In the most unfavorable 
fight for the new States, they are virtually ad- 
| vancements—loans of these lands, to be repaid— 
promptly repaid—‘ with usury.” 

The beneficent results to flow from these grants 
cannot be successfully, nay, not even plausibly 
denied. If you stop short now, and raae these 
grants, (which we thus ask in good faith, and upon 
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terms manifesting the most scrupulous regard to 
the rights and interests of the whole country,) as 
some propose to do, what, let me ask, will be the 
consequence? What condition do you leave us 
in? During the last Congress you made, and 
rightly and wisely made, to our sister State, Illi- 
nois, a grant of more than 2,500,000 acres of land, 
upon terms similar to those embraced in the bills 
now pending before this bedy, for a road or roads | 
not more meritorious than those favorably report- | 
ed upon by the appropriate committees of this |. 
body, at this present session—certainly less import- 
ant ina military aspect. Ifyou turn away and deny 
us a similar act of justice—of beneficence, (if you 
resolve to call it such)—then do you not do 
‘© partial justice” to Missouri, Arkansas, and the 
other ‘‘ land States,” who now ask for only sim- 
ilar grants? The two roads in Missouri, a bill to || 
make grants to aid in the construction of which | 
has been reported to this House—one therefor hav- | 
ing passed the Senate—have been undertaken and | 
commenced. They are not mere chimerical pro- 
jects. The State which I have the honor in part to 
represent on this floor, has proved herself, through- 
out her history, to be one of the most cautious | 
and sepnomissl or the States of this Union. She 
has deliberately embarked her credit to aid in the 
building of these two roads, to the extent of: 
fao, The private subscription upon the St. | 

ouis and Pacific road is not short of $1,500,000. |: 
Forty-five miles of that road are under contract, 
and in rapid process of construction, the first 
spadeful of earth having been removed at its east- 
ern terminus on the 4th of July last. The private ‘| 
subscription to the “ Hannibal and St. Joseph 
road” is not short of $800,000. The survey of H 
the route of that road has been made by a compe- || 
tent engineer. Both these roads pass through the 
district which has honored me with a seat on this | 
floor; and all my constituents, as well as the en- |! 
tire constituency of my colleagues, have a deep 
and abiding interest in the success of these meas- 
ures; and all are intently and anxiously looking | 
to the result of the action of this House upon the ‘| 
bills which propose to aid them. 

On the 3d day of November last, ‘ground was 
broke” at the city of Hannibal: upon the “ Han- || 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad.” My honorable | 
colleague from the St. Joseph district [Mr. nee 
and myself had the pleasure of being present an 
participating in the proceedings which transpired | 
on the interesting occasion. The immense con- | 


| 


course of the freemen of Missouri there assem- : 


bled adopted a series of resolutions, setting forth i 
| 


in terms at once clear, temperate, and dignified, 
the advantages of the road, and its claims upon 
the favorable consideration of Congress, and || 


which I will take the liberty of reading in the 
hearing of the committee: 


“Ist. Beit resolved hy the meeting here assembled, That 
the construction of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 
will develop the resources of northern Missouri, invite to 
our State a numerous and valuable immigration from the 
older Stares and the continent of Europe; turn into the 
ehannels of productive industry a vast amount of labor now 
employed in the business of transportation ; diffuse more 
generally throughout the interior of the State education and 
the blessings of social life; form an important link in the 
chain of connection between the far East and the far West, 
the Atlantic and Pacific ocean; facilitate the intercourse |! 
between the various members of our Federal Union, and 
tend to make friends and neighbors of those who now de- 
nounce each other with intemperateness and zeal in pro- | 
portion to their ignorance of each other’s institutions, man- || 
ners, and customs. h 
_ “òd. Resolved, That the Hannibal and St. Joseph rail- || 
foad is a work of vast utility, not only to the State of Mis- 
souri, but to the nation at large; and that Congress has the 
power, and that it is its duty, to make a liberal appropria- 
tion of land in aid of the enterprise. 

“Gd. Resolved, That the large grants of lands by Con- 
gress, to a neighboring State, to aid her in the construction 
of a railroad, authorizes the State of Missouri to rely upon : 
the justice and impartiality of the Federal Government for 
a similar grant of lands, to aid in the construction of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, and the St. Louis and Pacific Hl 
Railroads ; that the lands of the United States, in the neigh- |; 
borhood of the contemplated Missouri railroads; will be en- 
hanced in valué by the construction of said roads, quite as | 
much as similar lands have been, or will be, by the eon- | 
struction of railroads in any other. State; and that every | 
reason which properly exists, or has existed, to induce such 
a grant of lands to any other State, exists in regard to the 
State of Missouri. y 

“4th. Resolved, That the people of northern Missouri have | 
subscribed liberally to the stock of the Hannibal and St. Jo. | 
seph railroad, and have expended latge sums of money in j 
preparing for the construction of said road, relying confi- | 
dently upon a grant of lands by Congress to aid in the work ; 
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that they have expected such aid, not only from the magni- 
tude of the work, and its importance to the Weatand to the 
nation at large, but because similar aid has been extended 
to the State of Illinois under similar circumstances, and be- 
cause a bill to appropriate lands to aid in constructing the 
two eu Missouri railroads has twice passed the Senate of 
the United Siates, by very large majorities, and, we are as- 
sured, would have passed the House of Répresentatives, 


| had it been reached on the Calendar before the necessary 
| adjournment of Congress. Looking to the past, we have į 
embarked in the enterprise, relying upon the assistance of | 


the General Government, and we still feel assured of that 
assistance. 


“Sth. Resolved, That we earnestly urge our Represent- ' 
|’ atives in Congress to take prempt and active méasures to 
, secure the grant aforesaid, aifd for that purpose recommend . 


to them to-coéperate zealously with the friends of the St. 
Louis and Pacific railroad. 


“6th. Resolved, That such liberality on the part of Con- | 
gress would insure the speedy completion and the permanent : 


prosperity of our railroad, and enable us, with increased 


| confidence, to recommend its stock to capitalists as a profit- | 


abte investment of money. . T 
“Tth. Resolved, ‘That we cannot refrain from expressing 
our gratification at the act of the last Legislature, which so 


i liberally extended the credit of our State to the Hannibal and . 


St. Joseph, and the St. Louis and Pacific railroads; and 


that we tender our hearty commendations to those members 


of the Legisiature who supported said bill. 
“8th, Resolved, That the extent and fertility of the soil 
of Missouri, her mineral wealth, and facilities for com- 


merce entitle her, if but true to herself, to a high stand ` 
:; among the States of this Confederacy, and to a position 
"| Bong the first of the Western States, and that we hail the 


commencement of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and the 
St. Louis and Pacific railroads, and the action of the State 


Legislature in relation thereto, as making a new era in the | 
| history of our State—an era to be signalized by the devel- 
' Opment of the vast resources of the State, and exhibition of 
| the energies of our people.” 


These resolutions reécho the feelings and delib- 
erate convictions of all the people of the patriotic; 


; Union-loving State, which 1 have the honor, in 


part, to represent on this floor. 


There is much more I should be gratified to say l; 
; in behalf of the claims of these important measures; ' 
important not merely to Missouri, but to the coun: |: 


try at large, in developing its resources, increasing 
its capabilities, opening new avenues of wealth, 
Deeper and independence, if my time 
mitted. It 

one of the most auspicious periods in our country’s 
history, for the vigorous: and successful prosecu- 
tion of works of internal improvement. The ener: 
gy and enterprise of rg a A Bball 
astonishingly developed. 


it is the tide in our affairs, 
“ Which, taken at the flood, leads óh to fortune.» 


Come, let us sacrifice all local and sectional feel- 


ings, prejudices, and resentments, upon the altar | 
; ofourcommoncountry. ‘ Let us reason together,” :: 
as becomes brethren and fellow-citizens, as to the - 


wisest disposition to be made of our common prop- 
erty for our common benefit. As we cannot agree 
in all particulars, let us not, by recrimination and 
invective, aggravate our unavoidable difficulties; 
but by hate forbearance, moderate counsels, and 
prompt action, bring about that ‘ harmonized dif- 
ference of opinion,” by which the truth may be 
attained, and justice done to our constituency and 
the country. - 

The dark cloud of sectional strife, which lately 
lowered upon our political horizon, has rolled 
away,—may we not hope forever 

“In the deep bosom of the ocean buried ?”” 


The object nearest every patriot’s heart should 


| be to maintain the integrity of our. Federal Union; 


**to strengthen the sacred ties which link together 
its various parts;’’ and to promote the triumphs 


, of a peaceful progress. To this- glorious end, 


there 1s no means so effectual as to bring the mem- 


bers of our great Aimericari family into close prox- | 
i imity by means of railroads. 

Space, formerly considered by some of our pro- |: 
foundest statesmen asa practical argument against ` 


the extension of our territorial limits, is thus, as 


| it were, annihilated; and a ready exchange of the 
product of the farm and the work-shop being : 
rought about, our glorious Union, defended: at | 


all points, is rendered firm as ‘the everlasting 
hills,” and this “immense temple of freedom,” 
within whose massive walls and beneath whose 
towering dome all the oppressed and wretched of 
the earth may find refuge and repose, is estab- 
lished forever. 


Ho. or Reps, 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. T. WARD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 7, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union (Mr. H1zBarp in the chair) en the Home- 
stead Bill— 


per- | 
is admitted, on all hands, that this is | 


The nation is full: of vig- ` 
or, rife with all the elements of wealth and prosper- | 
| ity. Of thisinteresting crisis, it may be truly said, 


Mr. WARD said: 

Mr. Cnairman: I rise to address the committee 
under some degree of embarrassment, originating 
from two considerations: One is, that the course | 
am determined to adopt in the speech I design 
making is in violation of all my notions of pro» 
| priety. Ido not think it proper that we should 
| convert.a legislative hall into a political husting; 
` and, in the second place, the bill under considera- 
. tion is one in which l take a deep and exciting 
interest. It is a bill, I think, of more importance 
| than any bill that has heretofore been, or will be, 
submitted to the consideration of this House during 
thie session. It is therefore a bill upon which I 
should have liked to have made a speech direct; 
but as I have resolved to deviate from that course, 
owing to the course pursued by the honorable gen> 
` tlemen from Florida and Tennessee, I will pursue 
; the course to which I alluded in my preceding 


i remarks, and make a political speech, although 
much against my desire and against that rule which 
i has heretofore regalated my action in legislative 
assemblies. I consider myself forced to this from 
| the conduct of the honorables above alluded to, 

| and therefore the House and country will excuse 
E my departure from the general rule of my con- 
i duct, 


Mr. Chairman, at the commencement of this 
session, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Capeut] 
li thought proper to commence a political debate: 
i, That political debate, and the remarks he made 
|| upon that subject, were doubtless prompted by the 

best of motives; - but I looked upon it as tendin 
| in its end to produce consequences not caleulaied 
| to give strength to the party to which we both be- 
: long; although, on that occasion, I think the gen- 
tleman said he belonged to neither of the political 
parties, and that he had come to this House-under 
the expectation of being compelled to act in uni- 
| son with the party to which I am opposed. No 
feeling or expe-tation of that sort operates upor 
me, Mr. Chairman; for J hope and expect to re- 
main a Whig, in truth and fact,in word and deed; 
during my whole life. I am not one of those who 
believe that thie political controversy in relation 
‘ to the institution of slavery, which has originated 

within the last few years, and which has brought 
: this once proud and. happy Republic to the verge 
i, of dissolution, has originated the absolute neces- 
jį sity of creating a new party in order to preserve 
| 


ithe Union. I am one of those who believe that 
the destinies of this Républic are in the hands of 
two old parties, and that if there is no political 
honesty or firmness in them to sustain and per- 
petuate this Government, it is lost, and: no new 
party can arise that can save it. 

Although I differ widely, in most measures; 
from my ponte! adversaries, I believe that they! 
have,-in their bosoms, patriotism enough to prë- 
serve this Republic. I believe, also, that the 
| Whig party have love of principle and country 
‘ more than sufficient for that purpose—enough to 
preserve this Union, and so conduct it as to- hand 
it down, not only unimpaired, but even improved , 
‘to the latest ages of posterity. I, therefore, ex- 
~ pect to act with my own party, and share its fate 
for weal dr wo, and never expect to make 'a mem- 
ber of any new party, or enlist under Democratic 
banners, Ilove Whiz principles, the Whig name, 
and its noble and inspiring. associations, too well 
: to desert them. It is the name of the friend and 

advocdte of freedom and man in past ages; it is 
the name uiider which our patriot sires fought for 
and gained: our. national indeperidence and liberty. 
I do not fear the destruction of this Republic in 
Whig or Democratic hands, nor see any neces- 
sity for forming any new party to save it: In 
| the course of the remarks made by the honorable 
, gentleman from Florida, since followed by the 
i: honorable gentleman from Tennessee, whose opin- 
| ions are worthy of consideration, they thought 
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T to assail General Scott, (not directly and | 
idly, but by insinuations and innuendoes,) whose 
name, by some of his grateful countrymen and |! 
political friends, is presented in connection with |! 
the next presidential race. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
Tam no worshipper of man. I have no feeling of 
partiality to gratify, no enmity to avenge. I have 
a deep and abiding love for the great principles 
upon which our party is organized. For them, I 
am willing to do much—yea, all that can honestly 
be done; for I am eatiaged the principles of our 
party are calculated to develop the estimable char- 
acter of our institutions, and to advance the true 
interesis, not only of our own citizens, but of 
every lover of freedom on the broad earth. For 
the success, therefore, of our party and principles, 
I am forced to take the steps I now take, and make 
the remarks which I now design to address to the 
committee. 

It is true, sir, that I have my prejudices and my 
partialities as well as any who are of human 
mould, and all of us have them, in a greater or less | 
degree; but those partialities and prejudices which | 
I may possess shall be sacrificed upon the altar of 
my country’s good. I am not disposed, sir, to `. 
sacrifice my principles upon the shrine of parti- 
ality toany man, whether he be thepresent Exec. 


utive, or the one who expects, by the aid of his 
friends, to be so made. I expect nothing from 
executive patronage; Í ask for nothing; I hope for 


nothing. It is only the devotion to those princi- 
ples to which this gentleman to whom } have re- 
ferred, and myself, are so deeply attached, that 
induces me to say anything upon the present oc- 
cansion. 

Mr. Chairman, in the t crisis of our polit- 
ical hiatory, I believe the gentleman against whom 
these insinuations are made, is the man around 
whom the Whig party ought to rally, if they en- 
tertain any hope of success in the coming con- 
flict. 1 believe it due to Whi principles, and 
not to the man; for I would ie nothing to or 
for a man that would tend to injure or jeopard- 
ize principles which I consider important, not 
only to the preservation of Whig rule—not only | 
to the preservation. of this Union, the proudest | 
monument of man’s wisdom—but important to ' 
the. preservation of liberty itself. Sir, ia this it 
may be thought that I give to this man, and these ' 

rinciples, more than their just due; but it is the | 
Poat conviction of my heart; and believing that, | 
I could not permit these remarks, although amount- 
ing not toa direct e, to pass unanswered. I 
doubt not the purity of these gentlemen’s motives; | 
but as to the policy of the acts they have per- i; 
formed, and as to the policy of the course they | 
have thought proper to pursue, I have doubts; and | 
I cannot in silence see the principles, for which I 
have labored for the last twenty years, driven to | 
the wall. 

I believe, sir, the real practical question is, `| 
whether we W higs will take Scott and Whig rule, | 
or Democratic rule for the next four years, and, 

erhaps, half a century? Although I respect my | 
Demeratie friends, I do not wish to see the reins ' 
of Government pass into their hands, and I will 
do all I can to prevent the success of the Demo- 
crats, because I look upon their rule as prejudicial 
to the best interests of this Government. With 
the best motives, sir, I think their policy is bad; | 
with the best intentions, I think they will not pro- 
duce the amount of good which would authorize «| 
us to trust them with the reins of Government; : 
and, believing that, I array myself as one who is 
opposed to the powers of this Government passing 
into their hands. The gentlemen from Florida 
and Tennessee, and myself, are Southern men, | 
who are deeply interested in Southern institutions | 
and the guardianship of Southern interests. What | 
is their objection to General Scott? I propose to | 
examine that qorton I propose to set down | 
“ naught in malice,.nor nothing extenuate” in ref- 
erence to Scott and Fillmore. I am willing to: 
compare the records between them. I am willing ; 
to compare General Scott with the present Exec- 
utive in reference to that matter, and with any 
man, whether he be Whig or Democrat. I be- 
lieve, with my friend from Tennessee, that this ` 
triumphant passing of the compromise measures ` 
ought not to be claimed by either party. [t was 
a triumph of patriotism over party. I believe | 
that patriotic men rallied sound S the standard of , 


hi 
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their country, forgetting party ends and party dif- 
ferences; but I am frank to acknowledge upon this 
occasion from what has since occured, that the 
salutary effects of these measures have not been as 
great as the would be, and that 


Liege hoped and 
that peace, the existence of which is so necessary 


| 


to the welfare of the North and South, has not : 


been produced by these measures. This makes me 
fear that a storm, as severe as that which was 


stilled and calmed by those measures, will again - 
arise over this country. But | hope for better | 


things; I hope that the patriotism which charac- 


terized the actions of this House at that time will ' 


still have its influence over our actions here and 


elsewhere; and I do trust that mere party ends : 
will not induce us to do that which will bring | 


about that storm, in force far greater than here- 
tofore felt, because there is danger in that question, 
which, if agitated by the North or the South, ruin 
will result sooner or later. General Scott took, 
as all will admit, an active part in pressing these 


measures, and having them passed into laws, pro- | 


ducing the ha 
posed would fetumaicly flow from them. The 
part which he took was not in a corner; the acts 
which he did none can gainsay or deny. Heat- 
tended a Union meeting at Castle Garden while 
these measures were in agitation, and there uttered 
sentiments alike honorable to his head and heart; 
he, it is said, wrote letters to Clay and Webster, 
congratulating and thanking them for the part the 
took in said measures; he used his influence wit 
friends to vote for said measures; he expressed his 
warm approval of the indorsement of those meas- 
ures by the Whig caucus, at the commencement 
of this Congress, and disapprobation of the Dem- 
ocratic caucus, for voting down Poxx’s resolution 
approving the compromise. 

n this connection, permit me to call the atten- 
tion of the committee, and goa the Whigs, 
to the patriotic and truly 


py consequences which were sup- | 


: of maintaining the compromise acts. 
: Cabell or Florida, 


scars of which he yet bears, while fighting against Eng- 
land’s haughty power in the warof 1812. The world knows 
the wonders he achieved, with Northern and Sonthern, 
Eastern and Western soldiers, in that unparalieled march 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico. I know he isa true Republi- 
can, and has aiways been ; and J have no fear that such a 


; Man would not prove as true to his country’s best interest 


in peace as be has been in war. 

& ] do not believe, at this time, there is one man in Con- 
gress, from any section or of any party, Whig, Democrat, 
or Free-Soil, who does not know General Scott is in favor 
In a speech of Mr. 
delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, February 3, 1852, he says: 

“< General Scott individually is entitled to the support of 
‘al compromise men. I happen to know, during the last 
‘ Congress, the opinions he entertained on these questions. 
¢ Whilst acting Secretary of War, subsequent to the death of 
‘General Taylor, and previous tothe formation of Mr. Filt- 
¢ more’s Cabinet, he exerted his personal influence to the 
utmost to effect the passage of the compromise meas- 
‘ures.’ Two months have passed by, and this declaration 
has not been contradicted and will not be. Mr. Cabell at 
the same time, said that it was ‘almost if not eutirely too 
‘late for this gallant soldier to do himself justice, to extri- 
‘cate himself trom the false position into which the acts of 
‘ designing men have enveigied him;’ by which | suppose 


: he means what the writer o1 the letter to which I am reply- 


Stanuy, of North Carolina, a member of this ` 


House, when the compromise measures were 


passed—a letter that honors its talented and patri- | 


at the same time does 
out the true duty of t 
is our nominee. Had the speeches of my friends 


from Tennessee and Florida breathed the spirit of | 


his letter, I should not have troubled this House 


: otic author; he acknowledges his preferences, but | 
punue to another, and points ' 
e Whig party, in case Scott ; 


with any speech in relation to politics. Mr.Sran- : 


LY is a long-tried Whig, and stands justly high in 


his own State, and throughout the Union. He is | 


a Southern man, never even: suspected of aboli- 
tion or Free-Soil tendencies; in truth, he is known 
to be the violent and unrelenting enemy of all such 
things. Fle took part in the passage of those pa- 
cific measures, and knows the part Scott took, and 
states it in his letter. I will read so much of said 
letter as refers to that subject: - 

“Ihave never conceated my opinions ftom any of my 
friends upon public matters, and have often said, what I 
now repeat, that Mr. Fillmore is unquestionably the first 
choice of the people of North Carolina; that f believe they 
would support him, if nominated, with as much enthusiasm 
as they ever supported Mr. Clay. Mr. Fillmore’s whole 
course as President has commanded the approbation of pa- 
triotic men of all parties in the South, and his approval of 


the compromise measures, his determination expressed in ‘ 


his messages to regard them as a ‘ final settlement’ of the || 


questions embraced in them, his prompt efforts firmly ad- 


hered to to sustain and enforce the laws against treasonable | 


schemes to overthrow them, have made a deep impression 
on the minds of the Southern people. They want no better 
President, and are satisfied with him. 


“It is also unquestionably true that General Scott has | 


been most unjustly represented as ‘the adversary of Mr. 
Fillmore’s adtninistration,’ and an ‘opponent of the com- 
promise bills.’ It is, F believe, certain that no man ean re- 
ceive the vote of North Carolina who is not known to bein 
favor of maintaining the compromise acts as ‘ a final settie- 
ment.’? There is probably no man in the State who holds a 
different opinion. Our greatest leader, Mr. Clay himself, if, 


health and youthful vigor, with all the enthusiasm which he 
only could excite, could not receive the electoral vote of 
North Carolina, if he were a candidate, and opposed to the 
compromise bills. 
£: But it is due to myselfto say that I have never said. and 
will not now say, that ‘Fecan’t and won’t go for Scott.* 
On the contrary, | have always said I knew he was as 
earnest, ardent, and zealous a friend ef the compromise 
measures as there war in the United States. I know, of 
own knowledge, that he was so, rie their passage 
through Congress und afterwards. I heard him reprove 
Northern men who were opposed to them, before they 
passed Congress, in such strong terms that I thought would 
offend them. J know he isa Southern man by birth. The 
country knows he poured ont his blood on the northern 
frontier, under the stars and stripes, receiving wounds, the 


| in answer to the prayer of miilions, he cold be restored to |; 


ing speaks of as ‘the influences, the atmosphere that is 
created to elect him.’ 9” 

“T quote Mr. Cabel!’s speech to show that General Scott’s 
opinions were well known and never were concealed ; and 
that I may say, at the time the speech was made, I told Mr. 
Cabell I thought he was wrong in saying it was necessary 
that General Scott should ‘spread his opinions on the rec- 
ord,’ and atter he, Mr. C., had declared that he was ‘en- 
titled to the support of all compromise men,’ F remarked 
to several gentlemen that} thought Mr. Cabell was mista- 
ken in the opinions he expressed of the probability of Gen- 
eral Scott’s receiving electoral votes of Southern States ; 
that Mr. Cabcll’s character was so fayqrably known to my 
constituents, I thought they could tr neral Scott when 
Mr. C. declared he was entitled to € pport of all cons- 
promise men ;? and that I thought, where I was known, I 
could tell what I knew of General Scott’s opinions ; and I 
flattered myself | would be believed. 

“The people of North Carolina want a man whose opin- 
ions are known, who ia worthy of confidence, in all the re- 
lations of life—of tried patriotism and unsuspected integ- 
rity. They do not want aman who writes letters and makes 


hig letter of Epwarp |. pledges just before an election—letters that would require 


‘personal explanations’ every ten days to enable the 
country to understand them. 

“lt is an old trick, by which I do not intend to be alarmed, 
to excite prejudice against one who may be nominated by 
the Whigs, to charge him wfth want of fidelity to Southern 
interests. Mr. Clay, General Harrison, General Taylor 
Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Webster, and General Scott, have all 
been denounced as Abolitionists when their names have been 
brought forward as eandidates for the Presidency. So it 
will be, no matter who is nominated. 

“ No candidate for the Presidency is to be blamed because 
unworthy men may try to get inato power by supporting him 
unless he solicits their support, or tries to conciliate them. 
The Abolitionists—Cleveland, Preston King, and Rantoul 
voted for Mr. Speaker Boyd. Could anything be more un- 
just than to say Mr. Boyd was not worthy the coufidence of 
Southern men because of their support? 

“In the ‘Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, by its board of managers, January, 1852,? 
page 8, occurs this passage : 

“< The opening of the Thirty. second Congress has not 


i € been auspicious to the pacific hopes of the compromises. 


‘At the preliminary caucus of the Democratic party, now 
‘largely in the ascendant, au attempt was made to indorse 
‘the compromise measures, and to pledge the party to their 
‘maintenance. The drift of the proposition was discerned, 
‘and the party declined makinga Whig platform the basis 
tof their policy, and dividing the spoils or office, now al- 
§ most within their grasp, with their antagonists. The Dem- 
‘ ocrats were well content to allow the Whigs to do the 
€ servile work necessary to pacify the slaveholders, but they 
‘had no intention of sharing with them the plunder of the 
‘nation thus obtained. So the motion was laid on the table ; 
‘and Mr. Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, obtained the Speaker’s 
‘chair solely on this condition.’ 

“ Does this make Mr. Speaker Boyd an Abolitionist, or 
create around hib ‘influences’ or an ‘atmosphere’ that 


: make him unworthy the confidence of Southern men? 


* Suppose the Senator who declared that ‘ the fugitive 
slaves of the United States were among the heroes of our 
age,’ and said, ‘in sacrificing them to this foul enactment 
or Congress (the fugitive act) we should Violate every senti- 
ment ot hospitality, every whispering of the heart, every 
dictate of religion’—suppose he, who declared he was not 
a Whig—suppose he should support a Democratie candidate 
for the Presidency, in the hope ‘of sharing the ptunder of 


| the nation 5’ would this make the candidat@ anworthy the 


support of Southern men? This same man was guilty of 
the tullowing atrocious declaration, speaking of the fugitive 
bill : 

“ But when we consider the country and the age, I ask 
‘t fearlessly, what act of shame—what ordinance of mon- 
‘ arch—what law can compare in atrocity with this enact- 
t ment of an American Congress ?? 

* * * * * * 


tí into the immortal catalogue of national crimes this has 
‘now passed, drawing with it, by an inexorable necessity, 
tits authors also, and chiefly him who, as President of the 
‘United States, set his name to the bill, and breathed inito 
Sit that final health without which it would have no life. 
t Other Presidents may be forgotten, but the name signed to 
‘t the fugitive bill can never be forgotten. There are depths 
t of infamy as there are heights of fame. Tregretto say what 
‘IT must, but truth compelsme. Better far for him bad be 


* * * * 
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“never been born; better far for his memory, and for the || the statesman and patriot. His acts on that oc- 


‘ name of his children, had he never been President !? 
& Should such a man, the foul reviler of Mr. Fillmore, the 


opponent of General Scott, the malignant defamer of Mr. 


ebster-—should he support the nominee of the Democratic || 


Convention, will the Democratic party for that reason aban- 
don their nominee? 
& T trust such men will be excluded from both Democratic 


casion, and for the last forty-odd years, are before 
the Union. Read them; it they prove him wor- 
| thy, trust him; if unworthy, sacrifice him; trust 
, not in mere promises, for the strict performance of 
| which there is no guarantee, and to compel the 


and Whig conventions. His abuse is praise of the great || Performance of which there is no coercive power. 


men he reviles. 


“ Let us see how this rule, applied to General Scott, will 


work in other instances. Governor Seward—whose name 
is used in certain parts of the Southern country to frighten 
blockheads and babies—Governor Seward, it is generally 
understood, is hostile to Mr. Fillmore’s administration. If 
Mr. Fillmore should be nominated by a national Whig con- 
vention, North Carolina delegates, obeying the wishes of 
her people, voting for him-—and Governor Seward, from | 
dislike to other candidates, or for any other reason, should | 
support Mr. Filimore’s nomination, will the sensible people ; 
of the good old North State forthwith oppose Mr. Fillmore ? 
It would be an insult to her people to suppose so. 

“ Again: If the Democratic Free-Soilers succeed in their : 
wish, and nominate General Butler, of Kentucky, will the - 
Southern Democracy oppose him because of their support? 
‘They are not quite ‘soft enough for that? No Southern 
Whig who knows that truly honorable gentleman and most 

lant soldier as I do, could patiently hear him accused of 

ing unworthy of Southern support, because Democratic 
Abolitionists, ‘desirous of sharing the plunder of the na- 
tion,’ had determined to vote for him notwithstanding his 
advocacy of the compromise measures. 

“í Let us imagine that a candidate for the Presidency had 
procured the services cf a friend to prepare a biographical 
sketch of such candidate; that the said candidate corrected 
with his own hands the proof-sheets of his friend’s sketch, or 
of one of them ; and that in a short time afterward the biog- 
rapher, who was on intimate terms with the candidate, had, 
for fear of certain accusations, departed mysteriously from 
all his usual haunts, and suddenfy ‘left his country for his 
country’s good °—would this conduct of the biographer, 
especially if A. a under ‘abolition influences,’ cause 
the candidate’s o disown him? And why not, accord- 
ing to the rule by which some are disposed to try General | 

cutt? i 

“ Take anotherinstance. Let us imagine a rapidiy-rising 
anti-‘old fogy,’ young blood, young America candidate, 


? 


who did not dodge the fugitive stave bill, who defended it |: 


at home most patriotically, in the midst of Free-Soilers, in | 
a non-slavebulding State; let us imagine such an one, ‘a | 


:: has done more than any living man! 


Northern man with Southern principles’—one hundred and | 
fifty of them, if you please—a non-slaveholding slaveholder | 
nominated as President, with a Southern slavehoider as | 
Vice President, nominated by the Baltimore Convention, 

known and acknowledged as advocates of the compromise ` 
measures, but supported by such men as Hallett, Rantoul, | 
Sumner, Cleveland, Preston King, et id omne genus—will | 


Southern Democracy vote against such compromise men, — 


because of these ‘abolition influences’ and the horrid 
‘aimosphere’ they would make around any candidate? 
Not until green cheese is had from the moon. 


And I main- | 
tain that the Southern Democracy could with propriety sup- | 


e are advised to trust not the promises of 
princes. I say trust not the promises of politi- 
_cians made upon the eve of an election; but rather 


i 


look to their life; let that testify of them. The | 


attitude in which these gentlemen would place 
General Scott, he ought not, and, I hope, never 
will, occupy, and no one who may or ought to be 


advanced to the presidential chair will place him- | 


| self in such a cringing, begging, and time-serving 


; attitude; in candidates for offices of less dignity | 
such things may be overlooked; but not in those © 
; worthy to be the chiefs of this great and growing | 
"n Republic. If, in looking back at the long history 


of Scott’s life—and it has been both long and 


| done by him to prove the fact of his patriotism, to 


i| prove the fact that he cannot be a sectionalist, all 
| the declarations he or his friends could make from 
© now to eternity should not merit their confidence. 


General Scott capable of feeling sectionally! 
General Scott capable of forgetting his duty to this 
great and glorious Republic, to build up which to 
Its present high and justly elevated position he 
It is ab- 
; surd—* Tell it not in Gath; proclaim it not in the 
: streets of Ascalon.” Yet, sir, this is the impres- 


| sion attempted to be given to the public, in rela- ‘| 


: tion to that man—a man who has worn himself 


' years has he debarred himself from the pleasures 
of the social fireside to protect the liberties which 
we now enjoy. Can he forget the patriotic feel- 
ings which impelled him to seek the tented field, 
{and even death? Can heforget all that, and be now 
| willing, standing, as he is, on the verge of eter- 
: nity, to sacrifice this Union for which he has done 
| so much? Will the pepe of this Union believe 
| such aninsinuation offered against a man like Gen- 
| eral Scott? If ay do, credulity goes further 
i than I thought it did. , 
| _Now, sir, his acts are acknowledged to be right; 

his acts are acknowledged to be what the people 


rt their nominees, provided they were, as I have supposed, |. of the South desire them to be, and that they were 


wn friends of the compromise measures; not guilty of 
having dodged any of them to conciliate abolition votes 

and not nominated by Abolitionists. 
“ But I will close, having written more than I intended. 


sume valuable time in the House of Representatives; and 
that I could not consent my name should be used even 


unintentionally to do injustice to a great and good man, ` 


whose reputation is part of the most valuable property of 
our nation; and though the election of Mr. Fillmore would 


ence to the utmost to effect the passage of the compromise 
measures,’ and who is well known to be ‘individually 
entitled to the support of all compromise men’—should 
such a man be nominated, it will not be ‘too late’ for the 
country to do him justice, or for me to give him a cordial, 
whole-souled, enthusiastic support; and should the Demo- 
cratic Convention that is to assemble at Baltimore allow 
such Abolitionists as I have referred to, to fraternize with 
them, to guide and direct their counsels, and aid in their 
nominations, in the hope of getting the ‘plunder of the 
nation,’ the good people I represent will prepare for them 
such a hot ‘hasty plate of soup,’ as was never thrown in 
the faces of British or Mexican enemies. 

“Very respeetfully, yours, 

«EDW. STANLY.” 


Yet, our party—which has heretofore thought ` 
that acts were more to be regarded than words; | 
that bids for nomination were not to be made, and 
that pledges presupposed the idea that a man’s | 
life was nota record upon which others could | 
look and truat—our party now, or those attached | 
to it, say that he has done wrong in not proclaim- 
ing upon the house-top the part he took. Why, 
air, if he had proelaimed it, it would have savored | 
of egotism, and it would have done more to de- 
stroy and break down his high and noble character | 
than all his critical friends and enemies will ever ; 
be able to do. It would have been a proclama- 
tion upon his part that he was a candidate for the 
Presidency, which he is not; that he was bidding ' 
for nomination, and that he was proclaiming his ; 
acts to the South, to steal upon their feelings, and 
extort from them their support by the aets of the 


My apology is, it may be better to publish this than to con- l 


: lean peo 
be to my constituents and myself ‘more acceptable than : 
that of any other man in this country,’ yet should General | 
Scott, or any other man who ‘ exercised his personal influ- | 


wily politician, and not by the acts and deeds of 


: 80 during that storm which by the 
: upon the devoted head of this Republic. The rec- 

titude of his acts are acknowledged, and the only 
: offense alleged against him is, that he does not 


po on the highways and byways, the part 


e took, thereby placing himself before the Amer- 
le as a candidate for the Presidency. 
He is willing to do and has done deeds which re- 
dound to the interest of the whole country; but 
he is not willing, after they are done, to claim at 
| the hands of the American people, any other com- 
pensation than the approbation of his conduct if 
right; he asks no reward for doing his duty as an 
American citizen. But he has written no letter, 
and given no bonds, that he isa true compro- 
mise man. His whole life are his letters; his deeds 
: of gallantry and daring, his time-worn and scarred 
‘and wounded body, are his bonds. If these are 
| not enough, he despairs of satisfying you. You 
| would not be satisfied though one arose from the 
i dead. He, too, avowed, at the meeting at Castle 
: Garden, that sort of noble sentiment which should 
‘ characterize every American citizen. He there 
i claimed to know no South, North, East or West, 


|, but only the Union, to which he had devoted his 


long life. He thus has spoken where occasion has 
demanded. He occupies towards the American 
pers no position requiring of him a recapitu- 
i lation of the acts he had done, or the deeds he 
has performed; and had he occupied that position 
he would not have shrunk from the responsibilit 
of giving, those opinions, at any place and at all 
; times. There is no man living who has ap- 
proached him on the subject of the compromise, 
with whom he has used the least disguise; he has 
responded to every inquiry demanded of him, 
avowing himself content with those measures of 
adjustment, and yet he has written no letters; and 


ri 


blame the General. 


| eventful—the American people cannot see enough `' 


|! out in the service of hiscountry. Forty-odd long || 


h by atriotism of ; 
> || parties was averted, and which didnot break in fury 


| of that those honorable gentlemen complain—for ‘| that of 
'| that the A 
Nor did General Harrison in 1840, or General i| ernment we live’ under as has General Scott. 


Taylor in 1848, write an 
what they would or would not do. They pro- 
claimed, Mr. Chairman, the true Whig doctrine— 
the doctrine of common-sense philosophy; to wit, 
that human actions are the criterion by which we 
are to judge of men, and not by tales made up for 
the purpose of catching votes. 

Mr. Chairman, I never was a lover of those 
platforms, I never was a lover of those pretended 
pledges made by the candidate to a few individu- 
als, because their tendency is to withdraw the 
candidate from the people, and withdraw him from 
his duty to the country and to the Constitution 
itself, and give him into the hands of a few polit- 
ical intriguers. That is the tendency of such a 
thing. But in the days of Washington this was 
not known—in the days of the ancient Republic 
this was not dreamed of. It was reserved for the 
days of Martin Van Buren—who introduced a 
number of things which no one now approves 
of—to originate that system of conducting can- 
vasses. I think, however, that a candidate should 
| permit his sentiments to be known. But there are 
ways hetter than by declarations. The history 
of his acts should be examined; but if not found 
‘to be sufficient, to proclaim what his sentiments 
‘are, all high-flown declarations made upon paper 

never could produce an effect upon my mind, and 
never should produce it upon the mind of any 
man. Actions are more to be relied upon than 
‘ words—which is the true doctrine the Whigs have 
racticed, and upon which General Scott has 
placed himself at this particular time. 

Now, sir, I believe, from the excitement that has 
' arisen by the agitation of this subject upon the 
partof the North and South at this time, that a 
declaration upon that subject is important in the 
| coming canvass, and I believe both parties will 
make it. I had believed at the commencement 
of this session, but I am glad I have got out of 
that opinion, that the Democratic party desired to 
evade that question, and they wanted to do so, 
because they said we had beaten them by means 
of the slavery agitation; and they wanted the ben- 
efit of that question to beat us; but I am happy to 


letters, proclaiming 


|| think that the majority think differently now, and _ 


' that they, together with the Whigs, will be bound 


ii to indorse, as did the Whig caucus, the compro- 


| mise measures as a finality upon the subject of 
slavery. They will do it pet as certainly as the 
convention meets. It will be done by both par- 
ties, and neither party will have the daring to re- 
fuse the demand of the South upon that subject. 
If General Scott were to make ten thousand 
| declarations—give ten thousand written obligations 
; upon that subject, my confidence in him would 
not be increased one particle, or diminished by 
the act. Ido not believe it necessary. I believe 
_it improper. I believe, if introduced into the Whig 
i creed at this time, and under the present circum- 
, stances, it will not be calculated to do any good. 
: The motive, doubtless, was a proper one, which 
actuated and prompted these gentlemen to take 
the course they have towards General Scott, but 
the gentleman has not treated General Scott with 
due courtesy, because he had not kept T with 
the improvements in the Whig creed. He had not 
known that the principle upon which the Whig 
i party had been fighting heretofore, of no pledges, 
had een by the sachems of the party abolished 
as part of their party creed. I think it would 
have been but treating him with due courtesy to 


|! have informed him of the fact, and he would have 


probably written enough letters to satisfy the 
| gentleman upon the subject. I know not how it 
may be with others, but the action of our party in 
` other times, compared with what these gentlemen 
; now demand of the General in the name of the true 
Southern Whig party, as to the propriety orimpro- 
' priety of making these declarations, do not speak 
| well for the party to which we both belong. If it 
‘was wrong to make pledges in 1840; if it was 
: wrong to make pledges in 1848, the same princi- 
| ples would make it wrong to make them in 1852. 


i| Any man who has practiced the doctrines we our- 


i selves have preached; who has practiced the prin- 
| ciples all Whigs have heretofore laid down for 
|i thus practicing, should not be by us condemned, 
| espectally when that man’s record is sucha one as 
eneral Scott—especially when that man 
| has sacrificed as much for the benefit of the Gov- 
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Scott’s failure 6 waite letters now is according to || been made, but they cannot and will not finally | 


Whig doctrine, and to the actions of the ancient || succeed. General Scott is not the man to lend his || 
and purer Presidents of this Government. Slow, , aid in attempting to manufacture political predi- || 
slow should be the mind to conclude anything |. lections in his favor. The tent in which he was ` 
ought to be done that would throw the least de- . raised, and the camp in which he has spent his 
gree of suspicion upon a man situated as he was `` life, is not well calculated to develop that faculty 
towards the Whig party and the American peo- in the human mind. It is, therefore, nothing ex- 
ple. traordinary, that upon the surface of public senti- 
Now, so far as Mr. Fillmore is concerned, I ment, these ebullitions make the demonstrations so 
honor the man. I believe, from the time the Ex- much talked of, and which are brought forward 
ecutive mantle fell upon him, he has performed for the purpose of influencing the action of the 
his duty as fully and completely as any mancould Whig party in the coming convention. If the 
have done. It fell upon him in trying times; but feelings of the American people, and the Whi 
I am far from giving to Mr. Fillmore the undivid- part of that people, are properly appreciated and a 
ed, the entire credit of proposing and carrying understood, he will be found to be the favorite of | 
into execution—successful and happy execution— that portion of the American people, to a very |, 
these compromise measures. They were not pro- great extent, in my view. 
posed by him. They were not advocated by him So much better has Mr. Fillmore administered | 
upon this floor, and no vote of his was recorded in the Government than the South feared he would | 
behalf of them. According to my understanding if he became President, that a degree of gratitude ` 
of the history of the times, they were Paese] is felt for him that does honor to the Southern 
and advocated by such men as Clay, Cass, and heart; but that does not prove that the men who 
Webster; and, by their joint influence, they were have at last this question to dispose of, have — 
into laws, and their benign influence felt ‘| entered into that enthusiasm, and that feeling, | 
by all of the American people. I acknowledge || which the mere politician has demonstrated. They | 
that he signed them, and, since that signature, has . have not. They cannot. It is notin their nature © 
faithfully executed the part he was compelled to or their temper soto do. They have not done it, 
execute under the Constitution and his oath of | and the Southern feeling, if properly probed and 
office. He has done his duty fully, fairly, and ascertained, is for Scott in preference to Mr. Fill- 
manfully since that time, for which d give himall more. I know that of late people, in their con- 
credit. He has done his duty to the South; but ventions, have said the contrary; and the individ- 
he is not the only man in the North who is will- ual opinion of any man, let him be ever so high— 
ing to do the South justice in regard to this ques- and f admit that Í occupy an humble position—is 
tion. There are divers others in theranks of both as nought compared with that declaration, unless 
parties willing so to do. supported by reason and common sense. They— 
Unfortunately, in looking over the history of the friends of Fillmore—admit the fact, so far as 
our partys which, two years ago numbered as the North is concerned, or they substantially ad- ; 
many in this Hallasdid their opponents—formany mit it, that General Scott is the favorite. And the 
weeks there was a struggle between the parties to fact of his being the favorite of the North, is urged ' 
decide which was in the majority—we notice that as an objection why the South should not trust | 
it has dwindled down until we have scarce a cor- him. Now, I donot understand or appreciate the ' 
poral’s guard left. For that decrease, it seems to force of that reason. If the North think proper ` 
me, there is some cause, and that that cause can be to prefer General Scott, they have a right to do 
remedied by proper attention to the matter. It so. And they—the Fillmore men—wish the infer- 
seems to me, in going into this struggle, our pros- ence to be drawn, that he, Scott, is preferred be- 
pect is not as bright and as flattering as somesup- cause he has tendencies to affiliate with their pecu- 
pose it to be, and we are mistaken when we cal- liar notions upon the subject of slavery. General 
culate upon the divisions in the adverse party as Scott has none such, an there is no event in his 
romotive of any good to the Whig party. Ihave life that justifies the inference. He was reared in 
Pnawn them to have wars before. I haveknown a Southern State. In the South his earliest, if 
bickerings in the adverse party, but they were not his best hours, have been spent; and among 
always settled before theelection. They will vote, us he numbers his earliest, if not his best friends; 
as one man, for whoever the Baltimore Convention knowing the Southern temper and the Southern 
may nominate; and I am determined, so faras I disposition, he cannot and will not desert us, if 
am concerned, to vote for whoever the Whig Con- |. the crisis should come; which Heaven, in its wis- 
vention may nominate, whether he be Scott, Fill- ' dom, I hope will avert. I do not know whether | 
more, or anybody else. I will do all my humble I am right in the feeling or not, but I do not think | 
ability will admit, to promote the success of who- any man upon earth, who knows the temper of '. 
ever may be the Whig nominee. I believe there ` the South, and who was reared in a Southern 
is in the history of General Scott more to address |, State, ever can make war upon that institution; || 
itself feelingly and understandingly to the Amer- ! because he knows how deeply involved are the |. 
ican people and the American heart, and to meet || feelings and prejudices of the South in sustaining |; 
with a favorable response, than in that of any f that institution. General Scott and the balance of || 
other man in our ranks. I believe that his history || this Union must know, that sooner orlater, if you | 
is better known in the mountains, upon the hills, |; War upon that institution, the power of man can- | 
and in the valleys, than the history of any other man |! not keep together this Union of ours. No, sir! li 
of our party; and if the American people are called | The hour of forbearance, so far as that institution | 
upon to give that office to any individual on ac- is concerned, is at an end; and he who wars upon 
count of gratitude for acts done by him, of allother | that institution any longer, wars against this 
men, Scott is the man best calculated to produce mighty Republic that we live in. You will have | 
that impression upon their minds. And, believing to see its downfall, unless you respect Southern `: 
that as we are now almost a forlorn hope in the institutions and Southern feelings. The South 
int of numbers, that power is passing from us | has already, as she believes, been slandered and ; 
in every direction; and believing that something is , traduced, in reference to that subject, as far as she | 
necessary to arouse and awaken the people, to ‘can bear. Scott knows it. He has mixed with | 
awaken their hearts favorably to the Whig cause, those whose feelings are thus aroused and thus | 
I say that Scott is the man to do that; and nowig excited, and he would be the last man upon earth |: 
the day, and this the hour, that Scott ought to be to countenance anything that would carry that ;; 
put upon the presidential ticket in preference to , excited feeling to the verge of civil revolution. It 
any other man. : is not in his nature, or his temper, and he loves | 
ee not inclined, Mr. Chairman, to do injus- | the Union, in all of its parts, as devotedly as any |; 
tice to any member of the Whig party, or to with- | man can, and stronger testimonies of that fact can 
hold from any member thereof the meed of praise | be produced for him, than can be for any other 
which he justly merits; but I am very much op- || man. Then he is not to be doubted upon that || 
posed to this system of moving upon the political || subject. i ae 
surface, and getting up a political ferment with ut there is one remarkable thing in this whole 
reference to prejudices and sentiments which do controversy—in this whole fight and struggle be- 
not exist. I am opposed to thus attempting to || tween the relative friends of those two men, that 
manufacture public sentiment, public predilection, | demonstrated itself to me twelve months ago. 
and forestalling, or attempt to Prestali, that senti- | There is an evident itching anxiety and uncon- 
ment. I believe that that thing has been done in || trollable desire upon the part of my Democratic | 
a greater or leas degree. Efforts of that sort have | friends to take hand in the settlement of this ques- 
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tion. They are all Filmore men. Why they 
should take so much pains to settle that question 
for the Whigs is unaccountable to me, except 
upon one ground—that they are desirous of select- 
ing the candidate against whom to put their man; 
and they are undoubtedly not desirous of selecting 
the one they think to be the strongest. If they 
are, they have not the discretion they usually 
have. According to my short experience in polit- 
ical life, they have selected fer us upon two or 
three occasions. Their interference in our selec- 
tion has been disregarded upon two or three occa- 
sions; and when disregarded we have generally 
beaten them. When, however, they made our 
candidate, they have universally beaten us. Now, 
if you look at the leading articles of the Union 
for the last two or three weeks, (and particularly 
the editorial in the Union publishing the letter of 
Mr. CaseLtt—l have great respect for the editor,) 
ou will see that he is laboring as hard as possi- 
le to show the truth of the statement contained 
in the letter of the gentleman from Florida, [Mr. 
Case 1,] that the selection of Scott, as he is, as 
the Whig candidate, would be the breaking up of 
the Whig party. 
I presume that the breaking up of the Whig 
party is an event which, as an individual of the 
emocratic party, he would not have been very 
much interested in. He has no desire to sustain 
that party, and he seems to be working for some 
end, and manifests much anxiety to have some 
other man put up than General Scott; and the only 
motive which can rationally operate upon him is, 
he knows that General Scott is the only man who 
has any chance of being elected. The editor of 
the Union labors hard to satisfy the world, and 
the Whigs in particular, that the nomination of 
Scott would ruin the Whig party, if not the Union. 
The gentleman from Florida, in his speech and 
letter, leans to the same conclusions. So does the 
gentleman from Tennessee. They are all work- 
ing for the same end. They all want General 
Scott out of the way. The gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Saga announces that he has prefer- 
ences for Mr. Fillmore, which are perfectly legiti- 
mate for him to entertain; and the editor of the 
Union apprehends that, in a conflict with Scott, 
and on account of the prestige which attaches to 
his name, the Democratic flag might be lowered, 
and trailed in the dust. I suppose that is the mo- 
tive which operates upon him; and if we are to 


: indulge in the conjectures and suspicions in which 


the gentlemen from Tennessee and Florida indulge 
in regard to General Scott’s purity upon this ques- 
tion, we can entertain the same suspicions about 
Mr. Fillmore’s purity in regard to Democratic 
tendencies and sympathies; in proof of which read 
the closing remarks of the correspondent “ X,” 
in the Sun, in which he says that Fillmore’s pop- 
ularity is increasing with the Northern Democracy, 
and if they could elect a Whig presents Fill- 
more would be the man. I think the argument 
they use is not a good and just one, and is highly 
improper. Mr. Fillmore has never forfeited his 
claim to be a true Whig; and notwithstanding the 
advocacy of his claim indirectly by the editor of 
the Union, he is a good, worthy, and noble Whig, 


: worthy of the confidence either of the North or 
i!i South. 


According to my opinion General Scott, too, is a 
Whig, a worthy and trué Whig, deserving of the 
confidence of the South, notwithstanding the fact 
may be that Seward prefers him to Fillmore. 
Whether he does or not I am unable to say. Itis 
a declaration universally made, but for the truth of 
which I cannot vouch. Ofone thing I am satisfied; 
that I would be authorized in making a declaration 
that Mr. Seward and his friends never could con- 


|; trol General Scott so as to make him forget his duty 


to the South, North, East, or West. General Scott 
knows his duty to the country, and he knows the 
Southern feeling, and appreciates it, and would 


' guard it with as much particularity and jealousy 


as any man living. I do not think there is a safer 


| guardian of the nation’s welfare inthe Union. If 
| he is notto berelied upon,nomanis. Theremay 


be other causes for this preference of the Northern 
Whigs for General Scott over Mr. Fillmore, than 
those attributed to them, but they cannot influence 
General Scott. They and Fillmore may have aided 
each other in giving currency to those principles 
which led to a crisis. They may have been all 


ha 
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Free-Soilers, and Fillmore’s turning around to | 
wreak vengeance upon them may be an offence ; 
which they are not so ready to forgive. Men do ' 
not forgive suchan actreadily, They are willing | 
to suffer wrong or punishment at the hands of an i} 
opponent; but when a friend, who is traveling with -| 
them in the same political road, where they have 
made their mark along the road-side in favor of ' 
the principles which they favor, turns around and 
wreaks vengeance &pon them, then unforgiving | 
feelings will legitimately and naturally arise in the 
human heart. These they allege to be the cause 
of opposition upon the part of some to Mr. Fill- 
more. They do not expect any favor at the hands 
of General Scott. They are willing, as are the 
Free-Soilers of the Democratic party, to return to | 
their allegiance to their party if permitted to do so. 
They think they havea good excuse to return un- 
der the standard of him whose glory is written 
upon at least fifteen or twenty battle-fields. They 
have a better excuse to return to duty under his 
standard, than under the standard of the man whom 
they consider to have been instrumental, as well as 
themselves, in making the doctrines of Free-Soil 
popular. Theseare the reasons they give. Whether 
true or false, I am unable to say. It isa family 
quarrel—a New York quarrel—springing up from | 
a spirit of rivalry between the friends of the two , 
men. I leave them to settle it as best they can; 
but in their attempts to settle it, I do not intend to | 
allow imputations to be cast upon General Scott, ` 
and his truthfulness or faithfulness to the South, to | 
the Union, or any portion of it. i 
I presume no man in the world will doubt the 
purity and patriotism of the nominee of the Balti- 
more Convention, whoever he may be; for they - 
—the Democrats—claim to be the especial friends |: 
and guardians of the South, Heaven save the | 
mark! If my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. | 
Rantovt] chooses to support him, or my friend | 
from Connecticut, [Mr. CLeveLann,] the honora- | 
ble gentleman who spoke the other day, will all |; 
Democrats desert the Democratic nominee, and | 
rally under the Whig national banner? No, not ` 
one of them, I fear. The nominee is not respon- 
sible for the acts of his friends. If every man is 
to Be judged by such a rule, there is no man wor- 
thy of any position of trust in America. It is an 
improper and unjust rule, and a rule under which |: 
all men would be condemned, and no one could || 
pass the ordeal unscathed and unharmed. Then ' 
that can be no objection with me, or any good | 
Whig; but it settles this matter in controversy: ' 
That it is impossible to elect Fillmore without | 
New York, and that he cannot carry, on account | 
of this family quarrel. Scott, in all probability, |: 
can and will carry both New York and Pennsyl- | 
vania, and we must have both, to elect. We now, | 
being in the minority, are compelled to have our |: 


whole party united, or we had as well give up the || 


party, and disband, and make the best terms we || 
can with the victorious enemy. If we are not | 
willing to unite every particle of our party, North 
and South, we have no hope of success, and can- 
notexpectit. Being in a minority, and divided in 
that minority before we commence the fight, it is 
weakness and folly to break a lance with the vic- | 
torious adversary. Wecannot do it successfully. i 
l am the last man upon the earth to yield in a |! 
struggle where so much is involved; but if this i 
thing is to be done, and if a portion of the Whig ‘| 
party, small as it is, is to be killed off, and then, il 
with the remaining portion, we are to go into the ! 
fight, I submit. Bat we cannot reasonably hope | 
for success in such a controversy. We must fall | 
in the conflict. I am willing to feht with my foes || 
to the last. I cannot have any hope in such acon- || 
troversy as this. I would have the aid of all 
Whigs; and I wish to draw aid from the indiffer- 
ent portion of the community, if required; and in 
the history of General Scott there is that material 
which will enable us to make a call upon those 
persons, which will be responded to. The history 
of no other man in our party can accomplish this | 
so effectually. I know that this is not flattering || 
the vanity of many in the party to say this. Ido | 
it, not out of any feeling towards them, or from || 
any love for General Scott. It is not that I love | 
Scott more, or Fillmore leas, but because I love || 
Rome more. It is because I love the principles at 
the bottom of all these things, and these principles 
have to be made triumphant by the instrumentality 


eo 


f noveny 
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and lam under no obligations to any man, nor | 
: have | rendered my allegiance to any one. 

: 
' unless we can select some man who will obtain the | 


|! those who are not strict partisans. 
: great deal. 


: tion, under a sectional white flag, and the other 
‘under a national one, he will not hesitate under 
` which to enlist. 
' broad banners of the Democratic flag, if it is a | 


of the man whom we select; and that man ought 


to be selected who would have the best chance of 
carrying those principles into successful opera- 
tion. We cannot succeed in any other way. In 
vain may we boast of our pees in vain may 
we declare our devotion to them, if, wheneveracon- |l 
like this arises, we are to sacrifice those jj 
prorrip s upon the altar of individual predilection. I 
have done it twice in my life; and no profit to ,' 
myself or the country has ever been derived from 
it. This kind of fight I want no longer. This 
thing of sacrificing all upon the altar of men, and 
none upon the altar of principles, is a policy that — 
the Whigs have pursued almost to their ruin, and ; 
I hope it will be pursued no longer. I have no | 
partiality for any man presented as a candidate, 


} 


The |: 
principles, which lie at the foundation of our 
party, I have no hope of carrying into execution, |- 
greatest strength among the Whigs, and among | 
I think the || 
institutions of this country would be safe in the || 
hands of any man who has been named in connec- || 
tion with the Presidency, whether he be Whig or '! 
Democrat. I believe Webster would faithfully '' 
carry out the provisions of the compromise. I 
believe Cass would do it. I believe Buchanan . 
would do it. If I have any misgivings towards ' 
any of these candidates, itis Marcy. Í never had 
a fancy for him. He may be as true as any of 
them, though, but I would not like to trust him a 
Douglas, I doubt not, would make , 
a good Democratic President. So would the gal- 
lant Butler, of my own State. You Democrats 
have presented none except Marcy about whom 1 |: 
have the least suspicion. Marcy’s history does |: 
not affect me very favorably. 
My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Wituiams] 
makes one remark which, taken in connection with | 
General Scott, is truly remarkable. He says if 
he beholds a Whig standard, when speaking of | 
General Scott, and the possibility of his nomina- 


| 
|| 
He will rather enlist under the i 
national flag, than a sectional white flag. Whena : 
man surveys the history of General Scott, whether ‘ 
with partiality or otherwise; when he looks at 

the Heights of Queenstown, at the field of Lundy’s 

Lane, or goes to the city of Vera Cruz, travels ` 
with him to Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Cherubusco, | 
Chepultepec, Molino del Rey, and to the city of ; 
Mexico, where the stars and stripes were placed 
upon the walls of the halls of the Montezumas; 
and when he reads the history of such a man, 
who for forty-two long years has fought beneath ;; 
the stars and stripes Boldly, successfully, and gal- 

lantly, whose body is marked and mangled by 
wounds received in defense of his country and the 
broad national banner of the stars and stripes, and | 
then talks about his willingness to enlist himself 
under the banner of disunion, he is uttering things 
which are absurd and ridiculous, and he might as 
weli talk of turning back the torrent of the mighty 
Mississippi to its source. He might as well talk 
of revolutionizing all the laws of nature’s God, as 
to breathe such a suspicion as this in connection 
with General Scott. He bear a sectional flag—he || 
forget his own glorious deedsin the service of this || 
mighty Republic, and all this from the paltry expec- `` 
tation of being made President for four years, and 
then sink to a dishonored grave to be execrated | 
by all honorable men! Is not sucha suspicion too | 
absurd? Has it come to this? Can you indulge | 
in a suspicion of that sort in reference to a man ' 
surrounded, as General Scott is, with-his deeds, : 
speaking trumpet-tongued to you, and proclaim- 


[i 


| ing his purity and love of union? It is buta poor | 
; return for a life spent in the manner his has been. |, 
i| It is but a poor return for the privations he has : 


undergone in thecampaigna in which he has fought 
for forty-odd years, for gentlemen to indulge in the |, 
suspicion, that for the sake of being President of || 
this Republic, he would be willing to turn traitor, | 
and crown his life by an act of damnable treason. |: 

Entertaining the views that General Scott must |; 
entertain, and regarding this question of slavery l; 
as the rock on which we must split, if we do split, |; 
it would be nothing but an act of treason on his | | 


‘ tied to him of $1,250,000. 
i truth of this, but it is šo reported. If, then, the 


‘a sectional fag—if he ha 


‘the present day and hour. 


part to bear a sectional flag which must in the end 
dissolve this Union. Yet he is suspected of being 
capable of doing such a thing; and the gentleman 
from Tennessee says that, in such an alternative 
as that, he would rally among his Democratic 
friends around a Union flag. Sir, that alterna- 
tive isan impossibility. W hen it comes, the gen- 
tleman may do it. hen it comes, all may do it. 

Sir, General Scott had a chance to be false to 
the country in behalf of which he had sacrificed 
so much. He had a chance, if report speaks 
truly, to have exercised the powers of the Execu- 
tive of a Republic, with far higher pecuniary con- 
siderations than the American President obtains, 
He had this chance, too, when his proud heart 


. was shaken and mortified by the unmerited slights 


put upon him by the then Administration. When 
he had marched with an army only numbering ten 


' thousand men, achieved the victory of Vera Cruz, 


and those other victories to which I have referred, 
and placed the banner of the Union, the stars and 
stripes, in triumph over the halls of the Montezu- 
mas; at a time when the grateful feelings of the 
American heart rushed as a mighty torrent to- 
wards General Scott; at that time, for some pur- 
pose best known to the heart of the then Execu- 
tive, he was strigken down in the midst of those 
whom he had conquered, placed under arrest sub- 
stantially, and brought home from that victorious 
army under an escort of some fifteen or twenty 
dragoons. And while he was under the feelings 
which this treatment excited, an offer was made 
to him that if he would accept the Presidency of 
Mexico, he might have it, with a salary guaran- 
I donot vouch for the 


little leaven of the traitor lurked within his heart— 
if the love of country, which 1 believe exists there, 


, did not exist—there was an opportunity of treason. 


But, no; leaving the powers which had been vested 
in him, and which he had used for the advance- 
ment of the honor and glory of the American 
name, he returned in disgrace—started as a crim- 
inal to the American shore, thus showing his de- 
votion to the American cause, and his obedience 
to the laws of his country. Although deeply 
wronged by the action of the Executive, he refused 
the offers of the Mexican people, and returned 
here to meet the charges which had been wrong- 
fully leveled against him at the very acmé of his 
glory. If he had been crate of fighting under 

been capable of war- 
ring against this Republic—then was the time, 
then the occasion. And as he failed to do it, then 
common honesty and justice, it seems to me, re- 
quire that he should stand far above suspicion at 
He has sacrificed his 
all upon the altar of his country’s good. He is 
now standing almost within reach of the sum- 


i: mons which ıs to call him hence; and I do think 
! it is flagrant injustice and ingratitude to talk about 


the possibility of his rallying himself under a 
white sectional flag which will end in dissolving 
this Union, and destroying the last hopes of man 
upon the broad surface of the eurth; for we are 
not only the asylum of the oppressed of all na- 
tions, but we are the last beacon-light of liberty 
that blazes over this mighty world. Extinguish it, 
and the whole world will be involved in intermin- | 
able, absolute monarchy and darkness. General 
Scott cannot do it, and it is prone suspect him 
of the possibility of doing it. y friend from 
Tennessee cannot lay his hand upon his heart and 


: say that he can indulge such a suspicion against 
i Scott. 


If he does, I look upon him as an excep- 
tion from all the balance of the human family. It 
is an unnatural and forced construction, and one 
that humanity itself almost shudders at the bare 
contemplation of. j 
Gentlemen say there are men who wish to sac- 
rifice Mr. Fillmore. Now there is no one, as far 
as I know, that would do that. But the struggle 
seems to be to sacrifice Whig ascendency for the 
urpose of attempting to keep Fillmore in power. 
ow, that is a sacrifice of principles for men; and 
whenever you can satisfy me that that is politically 
right, 1 will go as far as he who goes furthest to 
do it. But lam not prepared to consent to sacri- 
fice the Whig cause and Whig principles for the 
purpose of making such a fruitless and epee 
effort. In my judgment it is an effort too despe- 
rate for rational men to engage in. We cannot 


ail 
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succeed init. The empty honor ofthe nomination ! 
can do him no good. It will not place him higher 
in human estimation than he now stands. It 
cannot possibly do it. The defeat of himself, his 
friends, and the whole Whig party must stare 
every rational man in the face. 


nd have we: 


of doing the community good, that we may honor 
an individual? l cannot and will not adopt that 
course yet. I did it in my younger days, but 
cannot willingly be brought to do it again. I raise 
mv warning voice here against the possible effects 
of such a step. That voice may be unheeded, and 
I may be compelled to fight ‘the desperate and 
forlorn fight to which I have called the attention 
of this committee and of the country; but I never 
shall be found faltering in my part of it, and | 
shall never seek shelter under the flag of the Dem- 
ocratic party unless my mind shall undergo a 
complete revolution respecting the general policy 
of the two parties. It is said that it would be ` 
very pleasant to my friends, the editors of the | 
Union, and to a great many gentlemen on the |; 
other side, if this particular nomination could be | 
brought about; for then their quarrel among them- 
selves might be indulged to any extent, and no | 
prospect of defeat stare them in the face. But: 
their quarrels will be healed, and the fight will : 
have to be with the combined and united party : 
Their generalship upon other occasions proves to 
us that they can quarrel by the wayside, and all 
together to the polls. They will do it, and that 
hope which is indulged in by some Whigs, and 
which gives rise to efforts for some nominations, 
springing out of the fact of this seeming division, 
ought not longer to be indul in. They will 
make it up—Union men, nullifiers and all. The 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cuastarn,] made 
a Union speech the other day, from which one 
would have supposed that he was willing to break 
up all parties for the purpose of preserving the 
rinciples embodied in the Georgia platform. 
Wet read a letter from him, within the lastday | 
or two,in which he says that this thing of a Union , 
party is all a Utopian dream, and that they had | 


come to this, that we must sacrifice our only hope | 
| 
| 
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| are brothers, and must share the same fate. Em 
barked in the same vessel, all must ride into the 
harbor safely together, or together sink and perish 
in the voyage. 


THE PRESIDENCY—COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. H. POLK, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mownpar, Apru 8, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Hipparp in the chair,) on the 
Homestead Bill— 

Mr. POLK rose, and said: 

Mr. Chairman, [ shall vote for the bill now 
under consideration. I am in favor of its passage, 
for the reason that I believe it to be auxiliary in 
carrying out the mission of this great Republic. 
1 believe that its passage would have the etfect to 


attract from the cities on the sea-board that por- | 


tion of the laboring classes who are living there 


!. an a state of poverty, in many cases the most de- 


plorable, and place them in the independent posi- 
tion of the cultivators of the soil, thus contributing 
to the development of the resources of our country 
and adding to our progressive greatness. 

The Government of the United States, Mr. 
Chairman, is a great one; its policy should be a 
magnanimous one. For what purpose or object 
should it retain in its possession the immense 
tracts of wild land belonging to it? Should it be, 


sir, to have the grass, the native fruits, and the | 


forest trees growing in wild luxuriance, while a 


population of laborers, with sinewy arms, are suf- | 


tered to throng our cities, with not a pulsation in 
their veins directed to the progress of the Repub- 


lic? Or, sir, shall we, in our endeavors to carry © 


out our mission, to preserve and advance a great 


nation, send laborers to the plow-share, give them ‘ 
a right and an interest in the soil, and make their . 


patriotism identified with the advance of the coun- 
‘try? If we do that, if war should ever again 


all better rally around the nominee of the Baltimore ji breathe upon our land, they will enter the army 
Convention. That convention, and all this fuss ji not only with cheerfulness, but with enthusiasm. 
and confusion about a Union party, and whether , They will know as they march, and when the 
the Democratic party is in favor of secession or ,. bullets, the destructive missiles of death, whistle 
disunion, or in favor of union in the Democratic _, about them, they will be enabled to say, although 
ranks, will do the Whigs no good. When the ` we may fall here, although we may be cut down, 
fight comes off in November, the Nullifiers of the |, although one of these messengers of death may 
South and the Free-Soilers of the North will be |. send us to “ that bourn from whence no traveler 
found hand in hand with the old Democratic party. || returns,” yet a great, a good, a magnanimous 


Quarrel as they may between now and then; con- | 
sume as much of the people’s time as they may, | 
they will be united, and we shall have no fractional ` 
ty to contend against. No hope ought to be : 
indulged in by any Whig aspirant that we shall , 
have to fight a fractional party. | 
Mr. Chairman, I hope and believe there is still 
enough patriotism in the old parties to adopt the 
Means necessary and proper to preserve this be- 
loved Union of ours; and I think the absolute ne- 
cessity must and will become so apparent to each 
of them, when in convention assembled, of in- 
dorsing these compromise measures, that each of 
gaid conventions will march up like patriotic men 


and make that sacrifice, upon the altar of their | 


common country; for I am satisfied that the influ- : 
ence of either, being thrown into the scale of the | 
agitationists and disunionists, either directly or in- | 
directly, will, in all human probability, enable 
them to accomplish their fell purpose of destroy- | 
ing the Union! Therefore, Whig and Democratic 
Union men, as you Jove liberty, and appreciate , 
the works of our venerated ancestors—as you love 
yourselves and posterity, come up like true men, | 
and still this threatened storm, and give peace to | 
our distracted country! You alone can do it! | 
Can you, will you falter? You cannot, you will | 
not! But, rising over mere party trammels, you 
will, one and all, make this offering upon the altar 
of liberty, and then return to your place in the 
ranks of your party, and fight for victory; and 
when victory perches upon either standard, let 
the power of such victory be used to cement the 
Union and to advance the true interest of this great 
Repub‘ic, and not for mere arty purposes, in re- 
warding friends and panisting enemies; for, in 
our Government, all are, or ought to be, friends. 
Our enemies inhabit foreign lands. All Americans 


: Government has furnished for our wives and our 
babes an abiding-place—a home which cannot be 
wrested from them. 


country and make them of us? These are some 
: of the reasons, Mr. Chairman, which will induce 
i me to vote for the bill. 
As it has been the custom, however, to speak 
! upon presidential matters, perhaps it would be 
: well enough for me, in this connection, to say 
i something upon that subject; and I shall, in the 
i progtess of my remarks, call the attention of the 
|: House particularly to some remarks, untrue in 
themselves, identifying the Whig party with the 
: compromise measures, that were made on the first 
| day of this session, and which have been subse- 
| quently repeated upon this floor, for the purpose 
| of creating a Whig capital to which they are not 
| entitled, but to which they have directed all their 
| attention to form, to operate upon the country. 
| Iam, Mr. Speaker, one of those denominated 
; the young Americans. 1 am in favor of young 
i America; bat my definition of what constitutes 


_ young America may differ from that of others. | 
ii What I understand young America to be, is to 


| keep up with the progress of the age; to understand 
: the progress of the Republic; to live in'the eye of 
| the worid, and to carry out our great mission. I 
: do not denounce *‘ old fogyism,” nor do I classify 
| decrepit body, age hanging upon the forehead. | 
/mean by young America, the man that lives up 

to the present point of our progress, and is ready, 
and willing, and determined, to wield the influ- 
j ence and power of this great Republic, and to 
| carry it out for the great public good. 1 contend, 

sir—and upon this occasion I especially state it— 


Would not such reflections | 
inspire the hearts of any soldier? Would notthis | 
‘policy identify the foreign population with the : 


: it is as meaning a broken limb, a wrinkled brow, | 


| that I object to the remarks made by some who 
4 belong to the same glorions party with myself, 
| and whose blood leaps and dances through their 
|! veins, as mine does. 
|; YT object, Mr. Chairman, to the attacks that have 
been made upon the old Democrats who have 
|: stocd and battled for the success of our cause, 
i! which, as I believe, is the country’s cause; the men 
ij who stood in the front ranks, and who marshaled 
‘= us, as young Americans, up to the struggle against 
ji Our common enemy—the Whig party. I, Mr. 
i Chairman, would consider it parricidal to strike 
l; a blow against one of those gallant bosoms, so 
|i sacred in the service of our country. 
|! I go for the interest of the party, because I be- 
i; lieve that the success of the principles of the part 
; and the purity of the Government are identified. 
i, I may have my own preference—that preference 
' I will frankly avow; but do not ask me, if you 
ij please, young Americans, in whose fold I five, 
i| (and [ sympathize with the palm that never 
i| grasps another insincerely)—do not ask me to 
strike Lewis Cass a blow. I cannot doit. I will 
| not. Take me where you please—lift my arm, 
| and it shall fall dead to my side when that noble 
old bosom is presented to me to inflicta wound 
' upon it. I will not do it. He has served his 
| Party too long. He has served his country in va- 
| rious positions. He has maintained its dignity 
| abroad. He has sustained its honor at all times. 
| He stands to-day of those men who are progress- 
|; ing to the grave, marked with nearly three score 
Ji years and ten, “‘the noblest Roman of them all.” 
-So much, Mr. Chairman, for my position with 
regard to “ young America,” and *‘ fogyism.” I 
hope I am an honest Democrat, ready to go for- 
ward, place my hand upon the altar of my party— 
and that altar I consider the altar of my country— 
and say that I will sustain and vote for the nom- 
inee of the Baltimore Convention, I will make 
the sacrifice of any preference I may have. Is 
there a Democrat here who will not do the same? 
Is there a single one who will paint upon his flag 
; his own preference, and ask all others to obey it? 
Such a re uch 
a request I will never dare to make; and I depre- 
cate the course of debate which has been assumed 
upon both sides of this House. The Whigs have 
their troubles about their candidates; and we have 
| our own, We will arrange ours at the Baltimore 
i Convention; and, if they ever get into Convention, 
lT suppose they will arrange theirs, which is con- 
| sidered at this time very doubtful—judging from 
the recent Whig caucus, in which it was ruled out 
of order, by the chairman, (Mr. Maneum, Senator 
i from North Carolina,) to offer or consider a rego- 
lution approving the compromise. This fact of 
itself speaks the tone of sentiment governing the 
Whig party. 

Mr. Chairman, I will touch now upon the all- 
| engrossing subject. Who is responsible for the 
agitation of the slavery qustion? Without stop- 
ping to enumerate or to cite the record of the coun- 
try in regard to it, I am here to-day—I proclaim 
i here to gentlemen upon the other side of the 
l| House, and I stand prepared to prove, that the 
|| Whig party are responsible for the origin of the 
| slavery agitation; that they have nursed it; that 
| they have fed it; that they have stimulated it to 
| the present hour. And if anything is to follow 
| from it; if anything is to grow out of it; if the 
Republic is to be destroyed by it, to you gentle- 
men, alone belongs—particularly the Southern 
Whigs—the blame. You are now allied with the 
Northern Whig abolitionists. You stand entirel 
coalesced with them. Let this be denied! With- 
out the Northern Abolition party, there is no 
Whig party in the land. There is no Whig party 
in the whole country that has strength enough to 
claim the consideration of a party, if separated 
from the Northern Abolition strength. Deny it, 
and I will prove it. How many Whig Governors 
have you who are for the compromise? One, and 
Tennessee can boast of him. Name another. 
Gentlemen on the Whig side please answer me. 

Mr. CABELL, of Florida. I represent a small 
State, and our Governor is a decided compromise 
man. 

Mr. POLK. Itis so small a State that I had 
almost forgotten it. [Laughter.] It is nota Whig, 
but a Democratic State. 1 submit the plain prop- 
osition, that there is not, north of the Potomac, 


i 
j 


pa upon me I will never obey. 
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at this hour, a single Whig Governor but was i only fifty Democratic Representatives from the North, | further of their action, 


elected upon the principle that he was for the 
repeal or modification of the fugitive slave law. I 
will take Vermont—I will take Rhode Island. 
Indeed, I will take all of the States where the 
Whigs have Governors, and there is not a single 
one of then—Hunt, of New York, and all—but 
who was elected upon the plain and distinet prop- 
osition, that the fugitive slave law should be 
altered, modified, or repealed. Will any Whig 
deny it? Then why do you assume to yourselves 
the prerogative of being the compromise party? 
Show me the record-——-show me the act of the peo- 
ple—their decision between the Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats throughout the nation to that effect! Tam 
willing it should be so, if you can name to me a 
single man North—a single State that acta, that 
votes with you, that assists you in electing pres- 
idential candidates, or that acts with you in cau- 
cus to make presidential nominations. Name to 
me the single State North that stands by you, 
except upon the principle of destroying the- com- 
promise of 1849 and 1850, which is the third great 
pledge of peace between the North and the South 

r. KING, of Rhode Island. I wish to ask 
the gentleman this question, as Rhode Island has 
been mentioned: Does the gentleman mean to say 
the Governor of Rhode Island was elected upon 
the principle that he states—opposition to the com- 
promise measures? 

Mr. POLK. Is he a Whig, or a Democrat? 

Mr. KING. A Democrat. 

Mr. POLK. Then he was elected as against 
the repeal of the fugitive slave law. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. I will address to the gentleman 
another question. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that that question was at all agitated in the State 
of Rhode Island during the last election—the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the fugitive slave law? 

Mr. POLK. About the State of Rhode Island 
I will only answer, that I cannot stop to attend to 
such little matters. I can only state this: that a 
gentleman from North Carolina—-Mr. Jones—once 
fought a duel in it, and the Governor demanded 
him of the Governor of North Carolina. Hean- 
swered by letter, stating that the next time he 
went there to shoot he would ‘fire across his little 
State. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. I will only reply that the gentle- 
man has made an assertion chick he has no tes- 
timony to support, in regard to the test in that 
State. 

Mr. POLK. Does the gentleman tell me the 
Whigs of Rhode Island are against the repeal or 
the modification of the fugitive slave law? 

a KING. I say that question was not agi- 
tated. 

Mr. POLK. Iask you what they will do about 
it, and will wait, if you have an answer to give. 

Mr. KING. When you answer mine in regard 
to the other question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POLK. 
ment or modification of the fugitive slave law? 

_ Mr. KING. Iam not for agitating that ques- 
tion. 


Mr. POLK. Will you ‘go for or against it? 


[ will wait for an answer. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to answering 
the gentleman. 

r. POLK. I have made no statement that is 
not susceptible of proof; and if the gentleman 
intends to intimate in the slightest manner that I 
intentionally made any statement not consistent 
with the record, he does me injustice—he states 
what is not in accordance with truth. 

The action of the two parties in the last Con- 
gress is succinctly stated by the following remarks 
of my colleague, (Mr. Harnis,] and my friend, 
{Mr. Ricttarpson,] and so clearly as to dispense 
with the necessity of dwelling upon the course of 

arties in the last Congress. The facts attested 

y the Journals, and uncontradicted by the most 
reckless partisan of the Whig party, must be con- 
vineing: $ 

“Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, (Mr. Richardson yielding 
the floor,) said, that during the progress of this discussion, 
he had analyzed the vote by which the fagitive slave Jaw 
had passed the House of Representatives, and found, upon 
examination of the Journal, that eighty-two Democrats 
voted for that bill, and only twenty-six Whigs; and this, 


too, in a House composed of about an equal number of 
Whigs and Democrats. 3 


‘tOut of seventy-six Whig Representatives from the 


North, ONLY THREE VOTED FOR THE BILL. And out of : 


Are you for or against the amend- 


_ to explain? 


TWENTY-EIGHT RECORDED THEIR VOTES FOR IT. 
«The State of New York had at that time thirty-two 
Whig Representatives upon this floor, and not one of them 


voted for this bill; while the Hon. Hiram Walden, the only ; 
Democratic Representative trom the State, recorded his | 


vote for it. 

& Fn the Senate there was not a Northem Whig vote for 
the bill. And, sir, if gentlemen will take the trouble to an- 
alyze the vote by which the other bills composing the ad- 
justment were passed, they will find, as already stated by 
my honorable friend trom Minois, that there were about 
two Democrats to ‘one Whig that voted for those bills. 
When these facts have gone to the country, the people will 
be enabled to determine from them to whom they are in- 
debted for the passage of these measures, and the settlement 
of those vexed and agitating questions. 

“Mr. CampBgeit. Are these three Whigs in this House? 
Thev were in the last House. 

“i Mr. Harris. 
when [ used the term. But three Whigs of the last House 
voted for the fugitive slave bill. 

“Mr. Marsauaut, of Kentucky. How many of those 
Democrats who voted for it have got back to this House? 

‘Mr. Harris. There were more Democrats retumed 
than Whigs. I see quite a number around me—I have not 


counted them—my friend Mr. Richardson, and a number of ` all its members freely, and to make the caucus an 


others. 

“Mr. Ricnarpson. I will with pleasure reply to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall,} 
and I am under deep obligations to him for affording me the 
opportunity of placing this fact before the House and the 
country. Of the twenty-eight Democrats from the North 
who voted for the fugitive slave bill, twelve are members of 
this House, viz: Messrs. Bissell, Dimmick, Dunham, Ful- 
ler, Gorman, Hibbard, McLanahan, Peaslee, Richardson, 
Robbing, Ross, Wildrick. Mr. Buell, of Michigan, was 
beaten by a Whig for the vote he gave for the bill, and it 
may be that this Whig was one of those Northern Whigs 
who. in caucus this morning, adopted the compromise as 
the Whig platform. Of the twenty-eight Northern Demo- 
crats who voted for this bill, fifteen were candidates for re- 
election, twelve elected, two defeated by Whigs, and one 
by a Democrat.” 

It is shown that but three Whigs voted for the 
fugitive slave bill; that the compromise acts were 

ssed by the virtue alone which belonged to the 

emocratic party, with a slight postscript from 
the Whigs; an indefinite sort of postscript—not 
enough, scarcely, to swear by. Still, they make 
a parade, and proclaim to the country that they 
are the best compromise men in the land. The 
result of the course of the Democratic party upon 
this subject is evidenced here. We find that a 
large majority of the members present are in favor 
of the compromise. We find the Democratic 
party in a large majority here. How does this 
occur? Has it been the result of accident, or 
the result of the force of principle? Surely we 
must take it in the latter sense. Surely we must 
understand that every Democrat who left this hall, 
and went to the bosom of his people, taught them 
the importance of the compromise, and that they 
sustained and returned him. The Whigs have 
strangely dwindled in their opposition. This ac- 
counts for the victories which constantly reach us 
upon the wings of a friendly lightning. It brings 
to us constant information of the triumph of De- 
mocracy; of the triumph of our principles. 

The gentleman from Florida, [Mr. Capett,] 
upon the first day of the session, made the follow- 
ing remarks: 

‘¢ They (the Democratic caucus) voted to lay it (the com- 
promise resolution) on the table. I gay, then, that I came 
to Congress, believing there was truth in what we had 


I will make a brief expla- 
nation. T had the honor, if honor it was, to in- 
troduce a resolution into the Democratie caucus; 
and, as I stated upon the first day of the session, 
there was not a single objection to the purport, 
meaning, and finality of it. It was a question 


© only of time, of numbers, and of propriety. The 


I meant the House of Representatives — 


caucus assembled. I had the honor of introducing 
the resolution. Objection was made by my friend 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Stanron,] as good a South- 
ern man, as good a finality man, as there isin the 
House, and he urged that the matter should be 
referred to the Beltimore Convention. The rea- 
sons urged for this course were, that there were but 
eighty-nine out of one hundred and forty-two 
Democrats present, and that it was not right that 
they should assume and declare to the country, 
that the Democratic party indorsed a thing when 
they scarcely had more than a majority of the 
whole number present. No! Why? Theaction 
of the Democratic party has ever been to consult 


‘imbodiment of the sentiment and feeling of the 


whole party. We are always endeavoring to 
make it, as far as we can, a direct reflection from 
the people. Should eighty-nine out of one hun- 
dred and forty-two, attempt to dictate to the whole 
Democracy? With what sort of force would it 
fall upon their ears? Would they regard it as the 
action of the party? Could 1 have told the people of 
Tennessee, that it was the action ofthe party? No, 
sir! Astheauthor ofthe resolution, when I found 
there were but eighty-nine present, I did not insist 
upon itsadoption, but was willing to leave it for the 
action of Congress. But did the Democratic party 
adopt the compromise resolution or not? [ say 
they did. Every officer, every nominee presented 
by that caucus to this House was known to have 
been for the compromise measures of 1849-’50. We 
did not leave our action to live in the verbiage of 
the resolution, but we made it live in the act that 
we performed and put on record there. ‘The Speak- 
er, the Clerk, the Doorkeeper, the Postmaster, the 
Sargeant-at-Arms, were not only known to be for 
the compromise as a finality, but known to have 
been for it, in the trying hour when its fate was 


: doubtful. You tell me, then, in the organization 


of this House, that the Democratic party took no 


‘definite action upon the compromise measures. 


Who is your Speaker? Whois your Sergeant-at- 
Arms? Who is your Clerk? Who are the offi- 
cers appointed in the organization of this House? 
1 stand here, and now proclaim that they were 
all not only for the compromise, but are now for 
its finality. Now, after the Democratic party in 
their caucus have presented an act so distinctly, 
an act by which they place themselves on record, 
I should surely judge their action to be more of a 
finality than that of the Whig caucus. Let us 
Jook a little into the history of the Whig caucus. 


, The Whigs upon this floor have ninety-one mem- 


| 


heard, and with a determination to cut myself loose from ` 


all party affiliations; to stand by those who stood by the | 


rights of my section of the Union, and by the Constitution 
of these States. When I came to the city of Washington, 
on yesterday, I learned that a resolution, approving of the 
compromise, had been introduced into the Democratic cau- 
ens, and, much to my surprize, had been defeated. The 


bers, all told; a meager minority, I will allow; 
but their sins have brought it upon them. They 
have ninety-one here. How many attended the 
caucus that passed the finality resolution? Let us 
see. First, there is Mr. Brooxs, of New York, 
a good witness, who, on the first day ofthe session, 
states that ‘‘ there were fifty or sixty presentat the 


| ‘caucus, and that, by a clear and unequivocal reso- 
` 4 lution, they acquiesced in the compromise meas- 


Whig party held a meeting to-day, and, I confess some- . 


what to my surprise, put themselves upon my platform.” 


I wish this House to mark that ‘* somewhat to 
my surprise.” 

6 They stand where I stand; where the great Union par- 
ty of the South stand; they stand upon the Constitution as 
it is; they indorse the compromise, as a total and final set- 
uement.”’ 

Now, I take issue with the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, (Mr. CaseLL,] and will prove that the Whig 
party never indorsed it. I stand here, as I believe, 
with facts and figures to show that a majority of 
the Whig party there assembled—certainly never 
one third of them—approved of it as a finality. I 
oa He my friend from Massachusetts (Mr. FowLER] 
wi 


please indulge me in making him a witness. © 


[Laughter. 
Mr. FOWLER. Willthe 


Mr. POLK. 


gentleman allow me | 
' chusetts—[Mr. Fow.er|—I love him, because f 


I know you will do what is right. : 


tures.” Suppose we take Mr. Brooxs upon his 
own extreme statement, and the greatest number 
claimed to have attended the Whig caucus is some 
fifty or sixty—one third of whom, according to 
Mr. Fow.er’s statement, voted against the com- 
promise. So taking the basis presented on Whig 
authority, less than one half the number of Whigs 
here, passed the resolutions. Mr. Fow.er’s 
statement I will come to directly. According to 
Mr. Brooxs’s statements, less than one half of the 
Whig members voted for the finality resolution 
that now flies at the flag-staffof the ‘‘ Republic.” 
There are Whigs upon this floor, who, if they 
will answer, will say that this is true;.and that 
this finality resolution was not the expression of 
the opinion and feeling of the party. I state that 
it was not, and I am fully prepared to prove it; 
and if any Whig will deny it, I will prove it. 
Now, according to the gentleman from Massa- 


am trying to imitate his good morals and con- 


{Laughter.] But before I proceed to speak any ;, siderate course of conduct. [Laughter] 
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Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman allow me 
one word ? 

Mr. POLK. I love you wisely, but not too | 
well. [Laughter.] i 

Mr. FOWLER. I am very happy to learn, | 
that the recent lessons taken by the gentleman, ' 
have had so desirable an effect. “[Laughter.] 

Mr. POLK. 
pened in a school. I will read the statement of : 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Fow- | 
LER,] made on the first day of the session. Here 
is what the gentleman said: 


“Mr. Clerk, I was atthat caucus. I moved to lay these 
resolutions upon the table. I stated,in connection with 


that motion, that I would not be bound by these resolutions. : 


(Laughter and applause.] In my judgment, there were . 
about forty members there. I did not count them. I will 
further say, that in the vote to lay the resolutions upon the 
table, which was on a division by ayes and noes, I judge 
about one third were in favor of laying them on the table. 
fpaughter.] I will say in conclusion, Mr. Clerk, that I 
eem it my duty to have the facts known as they are. If | 
Iama Whig,” &e. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. FowLer, I know, would not 


make a statement unless he believed it was true. || 


He has lived too long in the service of morals, and 
his pole influences have not prejudiced his | 
mind. He, therefore, comes like a gray-headed 
father, to tell the House the truth, and nothing but 
the truth. [Laughter.] And he tells us, that 
there were forty members there, and one third of 
them voted against the resolution. 

Mr. FOWLER. I will say in addition to what | 
was stated that day, that 1 have ascertained that | 
there were forty-one or forty-two only there. If: 
I am mistaken in this, I beg gentlemen who were 
there to announce themselves. It is very easy to , 
ascertain the fact. 

Mr. POLK. I understand the fact is distinctly | 
stated, that there were but forty-one or forty-two. | 
[Laughter.] Now, of ninety-one Whig members | 


of Congress, there were forty-one assembled, one |! 


third of whom, voting against the compromise, | 
would leave but twenty-seven going for the reso- 
lution; and, as you have thirty-two Whig members 
from the South, I wonder where your Northern : 


friends would come from? [Laughter.] Thet, | LER] that you took the yeas and nays; where is | 


I understand the fact to be this: that only twenty- | 
seven members of the Whig party pronounced ihe 
finality upon the resolution which now flies at the 


mast-head of the ‘* Republic,” the Administration |; 


organ. 

n connection with this, I would call the atten- | 
tion of the House to a most singular coincidence. , 
I have fairly proven, by the gentleman from Mas- | 
gachusetie: | Mr: Fow.er,} that only twenty-seven | 
members voted in the Whig caucus, before the | 
commencement of the session, for the finality res- : 


olution; and upon a similar resolution, presented |: 


to the House by Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, the | 
same number, probably the very same twenty- 
seven Whigs, voted to sustain it, as will appear 
by the record: 

For Jackson’s Resolution. 
Northern Whigs..... 7 Democrats........35 
Southern Whigs.....20 Democrats........39 


27 
For Hillyer’s Resolution. 
Northern Whigs.....10 Democrats........36 
Southern Whigs.....22 Democrats........30 


32 
larly the Whig part of it, how they can claim to 
be the finality party, when two test votes, one in 
caucus and one in the House, have exhibited that . 
the whole Whig strength in Congress in favor of | 
the compromise measures, as they now are, is 
only twenty-seven? 

Mr. OUTLAW. I had the honor of presiding | 
over that meeting, but I am not able to state dis- | 
tinctly the number present, because I did not count | 


the persons who were there. The gentleman who | 
acted as secretary of that meeting, was directed | 


to ascertain the individuals who were present, and |! 
he informed me he had done so. Upon the mo- |. 
tion to lay the resolution upon the table, there | 


was a large vote, though I am confident the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Fow er] is mis- || 
taken when he says there was one third. There | 


I dislike to tell a story that hap- . 


|i foe. 
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Now, sir, I ask you, I ask the House, particu- || 


who were there present, will confirm my state- 


ment—if there were more than four or five op- |! 


posed to that resolution, they made it convenient 
i to keep that opposition to themselves. They did 


‘| not declare it upon that occasion. I was about to 


state further, that when theresolution was adopted, 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Fowzer,} and the honorable gentleman 


from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevens,} and perhaps . 


one or two others, retired from the Hall_— 
Mr. POLK. I cannot allow the gentleman to 
occupy any more of my time. 
| Several Voices. Oh, let him finish. 
| Mr. POLK. Very well. 
i Mr. OUTLAW. 
: state, that when the resolution was adopted, the 
‘honorable gentleman from Massachusetta, [Mr. 


| Fowxer,] and the honorable gent':man from . 


. Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srevens,] and perhaps one 
or two others, retired from the meetiag. My own 


them. 

Mr. FOWLER. I wish to add one single word. 
It was the understanding, at the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. MarsHa tt, ] that 
the vote to lay on the table should be the test vote. 
i I think he will agree with me as to that. And 
. that vote being taken, several gentlemen have told 

me they did not vote on the pansage of the rego- 
lution, as the test had passed. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. 
the statement made by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. My statement in the caucus was, that 

: the men who would lay that resolution on the 
: table, and who could not vote for it, had no busi- 
i ness in a Whig meeting. 


contradiction on the other side of the House, but 
` as there seems to be a difference of opinion as to 


| the action of the Whig caucus, I want to know, 


poulements where is your record? It was stated 
: by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Fow- 


į your record? i 

| Mr. FOWLER. Thatisa mistake. 
| that there was a division. 

Mr. POLK. You stated that there was a divis- 
| ion by yeas and nays, and you are so reported 
in the Congressional Globe of the first day of the 
; session. The record is correct, I know. 

| ‘Mr. FOWLER. I had no intention of saying 
i that the yeas and nays were taken. I meant to 
say that the ayes were called, and that the noes 
; were called. hat is what I meant, 

Mr. POLK. The gentleman from Massachu- 


I stated 


. because he would not do an injustice to friend or 


sions to lead him off into declarations that are not 
| strictly in conformity with truth, and he said upon 
| the first day’of the session, and is so reported by 
i those gentlemen there, (pointing to the official 
| Reporters,) who always report correctly: 


& I will farther say, that in the vete to lay the resolutions . 
i` upon the table, which was on adivision by ayes and noes, I . 


: judge about one third were in favor of laying them upon 
: the table.” 


did not mean that the yeas and nays were called. 

Mr. POLK. I do not like to keep the gentle- 
; man from Massachusetts too long upon the floor, 
but I understand that the Whig party, as a body, 
| assembled in caucus on the Sabbath. I was aston- 
ished that they should have assembled on the Sab- 
bath for the purpose of perpetrating a wrong on 


that brought a chilling doubt across my mind was 
that my good parent—the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts—should be there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOWLER. Does the 
that I attended a caucus on the Sabbath? 

Mr. POLK. Was not the caucus held on the 
| Sabbath? 

Mr. FOWLER. That caucus was held on 
Monday, at ten o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. POLK. I stand corrected. Leaving the 


was a considerable number who did vote to lay 

the resolution u on the table; but “pon the adop- 

tion of the resolution, I state—and I am sure all 
+ 


resolution, I now come to another point, to draw 
a line between the action of the Democratic cau- 


I was going on further to - 


‘impression is, that there were about fifty mem- | 
bers present, though I cannot state positively as a ` 
fact the number present, because I did not count .. 


I concur in | 


| Mr. POLK. I am sorry to be creating so much .. 


setts, I know, measures his language carefully, 


He is never in the habit ofallowing his pas- i 


Mr. FOWLER. Very well; that was true. I, 


the Democratic party, and of trumpeting forth : 
declarations that did not contain the imbodiment ! 
of the sentiments of the party; but the only thing : 


entleman affirm | 


i cus and the action of the Whig caucus. If the 
Whig caucus passed a resolution in favor of the 
| finality of the compromise, why did they not 
| nominate a man for Speaker who would reflect 
, those principles to the country? I ask the gen- 
i tleman from Massachusetts if, after the adoption 
| of that resolution, a motion was not made to nom- 
' inate a candidate for Speaker upon that basis, and 
if that motion was not voted to the table? 

Mr. FOWLER. I will answer the gentleman’s 
L quearion. The subject of nominations was inci- 
: dentally spoken of and dropped, before action was 
~ had upon that resolution. 

Mr. POLK. I ask the gentleman if a distinct 
proposition to present a gentleman as the nomi- 
i nee of that party, upon the basis of the compro- 
mise resolution, was not made and voted down? 

Mr. FOWLER. No, sir; no such thing. 

Mr. POLK. Was no such motion made? 

Mr. FOWLER. Whatever was said in regard 
to nominations, was said before the resolution 
was introduced. 

Mr. POLK. Then, was anything said on that 
bject before the introduction of the resolution ? 
Mr. FOWLER. It was incidentally spoken of, 
i| but no specific action was proposed. I call upon 
|i the honorable gentleman from North Carolina, 
| (Mr. OurLaw,}] who was chairman of the meet- 
‘| ng, and every other member who was there, to 
|: sustain me in this declaration. 

' Mr. OUTLAW. If the gentleman from Mas- 
v Sachusetts willallow me, | will answer the question 
of the gentleman from Tennessee. The honorable 
| gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Fowrer,] 
as I before stated, retired from the caucus. Sub- 
|. sequently a motion was made by the gentleman 
| from Kentucky [Mr. Marsnatt] to present a 
` candidate for Speaker, and it was voted down. 

Mr. POLK. Then, sir, the Whig caucus that 
gassed the finality resolution, voted to the table a 
proposition to nominate a candidate for Speaker, 
upon the principles which would be reflected from 
the adoption of that resolution. Now, how does 
the Whig party stand in this connection? They 
pass a compromise resolution by less than one 
li third of their number; they vote down a propo- 
| sition to nominate a candidate for Speaker upon 
f that basis; and then they come here and claim that 
l they are compromise men! Why, sir, itis only 

' one of those vaporings that are characteristic of 
'| that party. They are afraid of the light. They 
|! are afraid of publication. The gentleman from 
‘| Kentucky [Mr. Warp] stated that the Whig 
li party succeeded gloriously in 1840. Why? Be- 
|| cause they published no opinions. He stated that 
i| in 1844 they inscribed their principles upon their 
'' banners, and were defeated; and that in 1848 they 

did not make known their principles—they did 

not give the people an opportunity of knowing 

them, and they succeeded again. Iam quoting 

Whig authority; and he argues that one wrong 

upon the public mind, one infliction upon its purity 

‘and patriotism justifies a gross and malignant sin 
; now. Why, sir, the Whig party, according to 
t Whig authority, have never been able to succeed, 
‘gave when they concealed the cloven foot and 

fought under a veil of darkness. I agree with the 
gentleman from Kentucky, that the only fair and 
generous fight was in 1844. Since then, we have 
: been fighting an insidious enemy, who.are coales- 
|: cing, harmonizing, and fraternizing with the men 
: who steal our negroes. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the com- 

: promise acts of 1849 and 1850 gave to the South 
| the full measure of her just rights. I do not be- 
|| eve that, in the adoption of those measures, full 
ii justice was done to the faith which we had pledged 
' twice before. In the formation of the Constitu- 
l tion, the most fretful question that agitated the 
minds of our fathers was the slavery question. 
They compromised it. The country passed on 
prosperoaaly until 1820, when Missouri. made her 
|, application for admittance into the Union. An- 
other compromise was then made, marking out 
‘a line dividing slavery from the non-slavehald- 
ing population. This was considered the second 
offering we had made to our Northern brethren 
upon the altar of our country. Time passed 
on; the country prospered; in 1849-’50—that 
l| memorable session, which will long be remem- 
|, bered—the questions arising out of the territory 
il achieved I may use the word—as indemnity 


ii su 
‘| 


i 
i 
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from Mexico, presented themselves. I was then 
in the sull wilds of the deep West. I was riot 
familiar with the progress of politicians and par- 
ties; | was unprejudiced by that magical sort of 
influence. I was looking at this matter, I trust, 
as a patriot should do; when | saw the old man 
Cass, and the old man Clay, who stands at this 


hour with one foot in the grave and the other upon | 


its crumbling brink, and the young, gallant, spir- 
ited, and noble man from Alabama, [Mr. CLEM- 
ens]—when I saw them all standing under the 
portals of this Capitol—Douglas was there, too, 
grasping the main pillar, like Samson of old, but 
to save the edifice, not to destroy it—when I wit- 
nessed their efforts to carry the compromise meas- 


ures, } threw aside any opinion that I might have, | 


and went in, and fought with them, and I will 
fignt with them still. And I claim for Tennessee 
to-day, that when the Republic falls, she will 
stand ready to shed her tears, and give forth her 
loudest moans over its ashes. 

There is but one Whig Governor in the whole 
Union who is for the finality of the compromise 
measures, and he is the Governor of Tennessee. | 
ask each member from that State if he was not 


elected upon that finality? If you were elected on ' 


that finality, can you vote for General Scott? 
Will you betray the confidence reposed in you? 
Can you say to the people of Tennessee that 
General Scott is sound upon this question? 1 
know the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Warp] 
said that General Scott marched under his coun- 
try’s flag to Vera Cruz, to Cerro Gordo, to Pue- 
blo, to Cherubusco, to Molino del Rey, to Che- 
pultepec, and to the city of Mexico—that he stood 
upon those fields, and did battle upon them man- 
fully. If General Scott did all this, has he fallen 
into such a state of second childhood that he is 
unwilling now to fling his banner to the breeze? 


Do you mean to say that the old soldier who , 


fought in Mexico now refuses to inscribe his prin- 
ciples upon his banner? Will the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Warp] tell me how it is that this 

lant spirit, who belongs to his party, is unwill- 
ing now to declare what he is for and what he is 
against? I ask any member of the Whig party, 
for the purpose of bringing this thing to a direct 
issue, if General Scott is-elected will he veto any 
measure having for its object the repeal, change, 
or modification of the fugitive slavelaw? Gentle- 


men, ] wait for your answer. Is there no voice | 


to answer me? 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. J cannotsitsilent 
and listen to such an interrogatory, without en- 
deavoring. at least, to answer it. I believe that | 
am authorized to say, from General Scott himself, 
that he is opposed to any alteration of any of the 
Measures contained in the compromise. 

Mr. POLK. Will he put it in writing? Will 
the gentleman from Kentucky say to me that Gen- 
eral Scott will put that in writing? 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. 
league allow me to call his attention to the fact, 
that the gentleman from Kentucky says that he 
believes he is authorized to say that General Scott 
is opposed to any change of the compromise meas- 
ures. 

Mr. POLK. As the gentleman from Kentucky 
has seen proper to answer for the Whig party, 
will he state to me that he is authorized by Gen- 
eral Scott to say that, if President, should such 


an effort be made, he would veto any such altera- . 


tion, amendment, change, or modification of the 
compromise acts of 1849-’50? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 
for any candidate for the Presidency; but I under- 
take to say that General Scott is a Whig, and that, 


as such, I believe he would act in accordance with | 


the long-established Whig doctrine, that no Presi- 
dent of the United States should veto any law 


péssed by Congress upon the ground of expedi- - 


ency alone, [laughter,} and 

_Mr. POLK. I cannot yield to the gentleman to 
discuss the principle. He is running off into one 
of those side-bar——— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I hope the gentleman will 
allow me to ask him a question. I wish to know 
of the honorable gentleman from Tennessge what 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency has 
pledged himself to veto any measure that is not in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States ? 

Mr. POLK. All of them. 


Will my col- 


I do not speak 


The Presidency Compromise Measures—Mr. Polla 


Ho. or Reps, 


Mr. CAMPBELL. In other words, I wish to 
know what Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency would veto any measure upon the ground 
of expediency alone? 

Mr. POLK. I now understand the gentleman’s 
explanation. 
Scott one way, and another another. 


sents me—not willfully, I am sure. 


what General Scott would do. I expressly said I 


did not speak for him, except as one who has al- | 


ways heen recognized asa Whig, sustaining this 
particular Whig doctrine in regard to the veto. 
That is all. 


gentleman. 
‘| Mr. CAMPBELL. I hope the gentleman will 
answer my question. 

Mr. POLK. What was it? LLaughter] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Whether any candidate of 
the Democratic party is pledged to veto any law 
to alter or modify the fugitive slave law ? 

i Mr. POLK. All of them 
i Mr. CAMPBELL. I would like to see the 
record. 


party is apparent. The old soldier, he who has 
fearlessly faced the enemies of his country, has 


yielded himself to the trammels of Whig principles ` 


and policy. He has been encircled bodily within 
those mysterious coils which that party, on the 
eve of a presidential contest, throw around their 
candidates to give them hope of success. Through 
its magic influence they expect again to succeed, 
| as we have been boastingly told by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Warp,] they have hereto- 
fore succeeded. No more disclosures for the pub- 
liceye! No inscription upon their banner ! 
` cealment and strategy areto do the work. Asan 
evidence that the Whig plan of operations will be 
`! to deceive the people into the support of their can- 
ee I will quote from their papers, North and 
jouth. 
The Kennebec (Maine) Journal in the plainest 
language advocates the doctrine of supporting their 
‘candidate without a pledge. It says: 


“ Weask nomore of them (Southern Whigs) inthis case 


_: than we conceded to them in the election of 1848. We 
\ then accepted General Tayloras the Whig candidate, with- 
out requiring any pledge upon the rubject of the Wilmot 
proviso, and we now ask them to accept General Scott 
without requiring any pledge touching the compromise 
measures.” i 


The New York Tribune, a paper of undoubted in- 


, fluence with a large portion of the Whig party at 
the North, thinks there is no necessity for a Whig 
National Convention, or a Whig platform, to aid 
the party in the coming contest. It is decidedly 
opposed to the idea that General Scott should oc- 
cupy a definite position upon the subject of the 
compromise. It says: 


“Tt is well known that the Northern Whigs, as well as 
j: all parties at the North, entertain a great repugnance to the 
|; provisions of the fugitive slave law. Any law for retnrning 


| runaway negroes would be distasteful enough, but the ex- || 


{| isting law is especially and justly odious. For this reason, 

‘| no Whig presidential candidate can to carry a single 

'| Northern State, if he were to run as the especial advocate 
i and supporter of that law; in a word, and softly speaking, 
i if he were to run as a ‘compromise’ candidate.?? 


See how willingly the Southern wing of the 
Whig 


mond Whig, in a recent article, says: 


having this confidence, we do not desire any pledges from 
him ; and that we shall be very happy, if he is the Whig 
candidate, to see him receive the votes of Free. Soilers and 
everybody else. The vote of ourcotemporary himself will 
be very welcome; it will be received with thanks, and no 
questions asked. At any rate, we should not fear that his 
vote for General Scott would taint the General with Demac- 
racy, any more than we should fear that the Free-Soil vote 
would make him a Free-Soiler. Satisfied with the sound- 
ness of our candidate, we wish him to get as many votes as 
possible. To use a piscatorial figure, everything will be 
fish that comes into our net. 

“We repeat the declaration ton, that we would not vote 


for a man, whatever pledges he might make, if we did not ' 
have confidence in him without pledges. Any dirty dema- : 
gogue will not hesitate to make pledges, which he will vio- |: 


late without scruple. We believe it may be set down as a 

l | gain an office will not be restrained by those pledges when 

i: elected. A man’s life and actions and reputation consti- 

i: tute the best guarantee for the faithful discharge of public 
: trusts. 


Mr. POLK. Such is to be the Whig policy. 


' 
re 
f 
jj 
Il 


[Great laughter.] ;; Something has been said with regard to the Dem- 


One gentleman understands General `: 


Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman misrepre- ' 
I did not say | 


Mr. POLK. Oh, I will not do injustice to the : 


Mr. POLK. The whole policy of the Whig | 


Con- ; 


cy adopt the mum policy. The Rich- ' 


: The Richmond Enquirer is perfectly right in supposing . 
' that we have entire confidence in General Scott; and tbat, : 


' universal principle, thata man who will make pledges to ` 


ocratic candidates and the fugitive slave law. I 
consider it but justice to the honorable Senator 
i (Mr. Cass] at the other end of the Capitol, to 
|; state his position upon that measure. Mr. Chair- 
|; man, although I am a young American, and al- 
though Fam for young America; although I re- 
udiate the act of the Democratic Review in assail- 
ing Butler, Marcy, and others; although I repu- 
diate the act of the Pennsylvanian in assaili 
Douglas; although I repudiate the act of the Key- 
stone and other newspapers in assailing Mr.Buchan- 
; an, and although I repudiate every paper in the 
' country that has assailed any Democrat, and hold 
them all alike criminal, yet I regard them all as 
having done injustice to General Cass, That gen- 
i tleman has been assailed upon the fugitive slave 
| law. Now, I stand here ready and prepared to 
| 
[i 
1 


| prove that General Cass made the first speech in 
‘favor of the execution of that clause of the Con- 
stitution which was to carry it out. I will read 
an extract from his speech, delivered in the Sen- 

, ate of the United States, March 13, 1850, to be 

|| found on page 518 of the Congressional Globe, 

|i part I, Ist session 31st Congress. 

|| On this occasion General Cass said: 

“í My own opinion is, sir, that we should take up the bill 

ii for the recapture of fugitive slaves, reported by the Judicia- 

‘| ry Committee. J am disposed to suspend all our disens- 
sions, and to tay aside all other business, with a view to act 
upon that bill, without unnecessary delay, and to pass it in 
such form as would be acceptable to a majority of this body. 
That is a point upon which the South feels most acutely, 
and in regard to which it has the most serious cause of 
complaint. T have heard but one man in this body deny 
the existence of this evil, or the justice and necessity of 
providing an adequate remedy. 

t The act of 1793 provided that the State magistrates in 
the various cities and counties of the Union should carry 
that law into effect. This provision has been since ren- 
dered nugatory, as these officers will aot now act, and, con- 
sequently, the judges of the United States alone have juris- 

i; diction over the subject. They are not enough for that 
purpose, and the law, therefore, requires an amendment. 
| J, for one, am willing to take up the subject, and provide 
| the necessary means of carrying the provision of the Con- 
| stitution into full effect. Such a procedure would have the 
| very best effect upon the South at this time. It would be a 
| pledge of our sincerity, and of our desire to do justice to 
| that great section of our common country.” 
| I mantain that General Cass was the first man ` 
upon the floor of the Senate who proclaimed that 
he was willing to give authority to the State gov- 
ernments to carry out that provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States for the rendition of 
| fugitive slaves. Douglas stands there now. Marcy 
į stands there; Houston stands there; Buchanan 
stands there; Butler and Dickinson stand there; 
and every champion of the Democratic party 
stands there; but Cass was the first. The day 
has searcely marked a sunset, preceding the hour 
' that I speak, that General Cass has not, by a dis- 
tinet vote in the other end of the Capito], recorded 
his vote against the alteration, modification, or 
change of the provisions of the law, adopted and 
' imbodied as a leading and prominent feature of 
i the acts called the compromise acts, of 1850—’51— 
i, 1 mean the fugitive slave feature. Let the vote 
'i speak; it gives the position of General Cass, of 
Judge Douglas, and others. as 
The vote to lay on the table the petition present- 
ed by Mr. Sewarp, praying the repeal of the act 
i| of Congress for the delivery of fugitives from ser- 
||! vice or labor—(see Senate Journal, March 29, 
‘| 1852,) viz: 
| _YEAS—Mesars. Adams, Atchison, Badger, Bayard, 
Borland, Bradbury, Brodhead, Brooke, Gass, Clarke, Clum- 
ens, Cooper, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Downs, 
Felch, Geyer, Gwin, Hunter, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Ten- 
nessee, King, Mallory, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Norris, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, Underwood, and Walker 
—33. 


“ NAYS—Messrs. Chase, Davis, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Fish, Foot, Hale, Hamlin, Seward, Sumner, Upham, and 
Wade—11.” 

| And. now, Mr. Chairman, I may as well notice 
the remarks of my clever friend from Mississippi, 
(Mr. Nasers,] who manifests a decided disposition 
to ostracize Judge Doveras from the Democratie 
), party, solely on account of a vote given by him 
: in the Senate under express instruction from the 
Legislature of Illinois, and against which he en- 
tered his protest before and after it was recorded, 
and declared that he should never hold himself 
responsible for it. It is well known to the coun- 
| try that no member of either House of Congress 
: was more bold and inflexible in his opposition to 
|. the Wilmot proviso than the distinguished Senator 
‘| from Illinois. He has always opposed the agita- 


1852. 
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tion of the slavery 
brought forward the Missouri compromise as a 
rt of the bill for the annexation of Texas; he 
advocated the same measure as a substitute for the 
Wilmot proviso in 1846-°7, and voted against the 
two and three million bills because they contained 
the proviso, He voted against the proviso in 1848, 
when proposed as an amendment to the treaty of 
pore with Mexico. He voted for the Clayton 
ill in the Senate the same session; and after its 
defeat in the House of Representatives by the 
votes of a few Southern Whigs, he brought for- 
ward the Missouri compromise, which was adopt- 
ed in the Senate on his motion, but defeated in the 
House of Representatives. All these measures 
having failed, he wrote most of the bills, and sup- 
ported and defended all the measures of the com- 
promise which has happily done so much to give 
peace and quiet to the country. Mr. Chairman, 
the Senator who can show so perfect a record as 
this, of his course in council at a time when the 
Union was heaving in throes of threatened disso- 
lution, needs no eulogy at my hands. History will 
cherish the record of such fearless and faithful 
service, and administer the proper rebuke to those 
who from malice or envy may seek to detractfrom | 
his fair fame. 7 
The true position of Judge Doveras with refer- l 
ence to the allusion made by the honorable gentle- 
man from Mississippi, may be gathered from the 
following extract of his speech, delivered to the 
Senate on the 3d June, 1850, and published in the 
Congressional Globe, p. 1114: 


“1 wish to say one word before this part of the bill is 
voted upon. I must confess that I rather regretted that a 
clause had been introduced into thir bill providing that the 
teritorial government should not mae in respect to 
African slavery. The position that I have ever taken has 
been, that this, and all other questions relating to the do- 
mestic affairs and domestic policy of the Territories, ought 
to be left to the decision of the people themselves, and that 
we ought to be content with whatever way they may decide 
the question, because they have a much deeper interest in 
‘these matters than we have, and know much better what 
institutions suit them than we, who have never been there, 
ean decide for them. I would, therefore, have much pre- 
ferred that that portion of the bill should have remained as 
it was reported from the Committee on the Territories, with 
ho provision on the subject of slavery the one way or the 
other; and I do hope vet that that clause in the bill will be 
stricken cut. Iam satisfied, sir, that it gives no strength 
to the bill. I am satisfied, even if it did give strength to it, 
that it ought not to be there, because it is a violation of 
principle—a violation of that principle upon which we have 
all rested our defense of the course we have taken on this 
question. | do not see bow thoee of us who have taken the 
position which we have taken, (that of non-interference,) 
and have argued in favor of the right of the people to legis- 
late for themselves on this question, can support such a 
provision without abandoning ail the arguments which we 
urged in the presidential campaign in the year 1848, and the 
principles set forth by the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gon in that jetter which is known as the ‘ Nicholson letter.? 
Ve are required to abandon that platform; we are required 
to abandon thore principles, and to stuitify ourselves, and 
to adopt the opposite doctrine—and for what? Jn order to 
say that the people of the Territories sbail not have such 
institutions as they shall deem adapted to their condition 
and their wants. I do not see, sir, how such a provision 
as that can be acceptable either to the people of the North 
or the South. Besides, it settles nothing; it leaves it a 
matter of doubt and uncertainty what is to be the condition 
of things under the bill; and, whatever shall be ascertained | 
to be the condition im respect to slavery, it may turn out | 
that, while the law is heid to be one way, the people of the | 
Territory are unanimous the other way. 
“ And, sir, is an institution to be fixed upon a people in | 
opposition to their unanimous opinion? Or are the people, 
by our action here, to be deprived of a law which they 
unanimously desire, and yet have no power to remedy the | 
evil? I, for one, think that such ought not to be the case. | 
Ja my own opinion, I have no doubt as to what the law 
would be under that provision; but if I were left to the ` 


exercise of my own judgment, and to carry out my own |: 


y I desire no provision whatever in respect to the | 
institution of slavery in the Territories. I wish to leave | 


the people of the Territories free to enact just such laws as ` 


they please in respect to this institution. On this one point ` 
I am not left to follow my own judgment, nor my own 
desire. I am to express the will of my constituents, which 
has been solemnly pronounced. My vote, sir, will be in 
accordance with their instructions; but I desire that that ` 
vote shail be given upon the direct question ; to come fairly ` 
up to these instructions, and not to this indirect mode, which : 
setiles nothing, whether it is adopted or rejected.” i 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
claimed for thedistinguished Senator from Illinois | 
is proven by his debates in the Senate and partic- | 
ularly in his famous speech before the infuriated | 
populace of Chicago in defense of the fugitive : 
slave law, and in his speech in the Senate, in De- | 
cember last, on the resolution of General Foote, ; 
the distinguished Senator from Mississippi. With | 
the permission of the House, I will read extracts |: 


i 
E 


ition which I have ii 


por ches 


Ho. or Reps. 


question in Congress; he I from two of these speeches. In his Chicago | for near $4,000, in payment of property which E had pur- 


speech, in speaking of the compromise, he says: 
“The first three of these measures—California, Utah, and 


New Mexico—I prepared with my own hands, and reported | 
from the Committee on the Territories, asits chairman, in | 


the precise shape in which they now stand on the statute- 


book, with one or two unimportant amendments, for which F 


alsovoted. I, therefore, hold myself responsible to you, as 
my constituents, for those measures as they passed. If there 
is anything wrong in them, hold me accountable; if there is 
anything of merit, give the credit to those who passed the 
bills. These measures are predicated on the great fundamen- 
tal principle, that every people ought to possess the right of 
forming and regulating their own internal concerns and do 

mestie institutions in their own way. Tt was supposed that 
those of our fellow-citizens who emigrated to the shores of 
the Pacific and to our otherterritories, were as capable of 
self-government as their neighbors and kindred whom they 
left behind them ; and there was no reason for believing that 


they have lost any of their intelligence or patriotism by the | 


wayside, while crossing the Isthmus or the Plains. It was 
also believed, that atter their arrival in the country, when 
they had become familiar with its topography, climate, 
productions, and resources, and had connected their destiny 
with it, they were fully as competent to judge for themselves 


what kind of laws and institutions were best adapted to > 


their condition and interests, as we were who never saw 
the country, and knew very little about it. To question 


; their competency to do this, was to deny their capacity for 


self-government. If they have the requisite intelligence 
and honesty to be intrusted with the enactment of laws for 
the government of white men, I know of no reason why 
they should not be deemed competent to legislate fur the 
negro. 
for the protection of life, liberty, and property—of morals 
and education—to determine the relation of husband and 
wife—of parent and child—I am not aware that it requires 
any higher degree of civilization to regulate the affairs of 
master and servant. 
Constitution to each State to decide for itself, and I know 
of no reason why the same principle should not be extend- 
ed to the Territories. My votes and acts have been in ac- 
cordance with these views in all cases, except the instances 
in which I voted under your instructions. Those were 
your votes, and not mine. I entered my protest against 
them at the time—before and after they were recorded— 
and shall never hold myself responsible for them.” I be- 
lieved then, and believe now, that it was better for the 
cause of freedom, of humanity, and of republicanism, to 
leave the people interested to settle all these questions for 
themselves.” 


In the Senate of the United States, in the early 
part of the present session—Mr. Foote’s resolu- 
tion, declaring the compromise measures to be a 
definitive adjustment of all the questions growing 
out of domestic slavery, being under considera- 
tion—Judge Douglas said: 


“Mr. Presipenr: It is not my intention to go into an 
elaborate discussion of the measures known as the compro- 


mise, nor of the resolution presented by the Senator from : 


Mississippi, (Mr. Foote.] At the close of the long session 
which adopted those measures, I resolved never to make 
another speech upon the slavery question in the Halls of 
Congress. I regard all discussion of that question here as 
unwise, mischievous, and out of place. 
of this debate, certain points have been presented to the 
public view in connection with my course, which require’ 
me briefly to respond ; and ifin doin; 
to refer somewhat in detail to myself, my votes, speeches, 
and general course of conduct, I trust it will be attributed 
to no spirit of egotism on my part, but to the necessity 
imposed upon me by others to vindicate my action and 
| character. 
; The Senator from Texas, (Mr. Houston,] in the course 
| of his speech, took occasion to say that he was the only 
| Senator now holding a seat upon this floor, who voted for 


j; all the measuresof compromise. That may be so, for aught 


I know to the contrary. But‘the inference drawn from 
: that remark, and the distinct idea conveyed by it, do great 
injustice to me, and, perhaps, to other Senators. 
sir, for all the measures of the compromise but one; and 
undertake to say, in regard to that one, that it was well 
known to the Senate before the measure passed, and at the 
time it passed, and has been dist@}ptiy proclaimed to the 
country since, that I would have voféd for the fugitive slave 
law, if I could have been in the Senate at the time; and 


': that I was anxious to be here for the purpose of casting that 


; vote. I say it was distinctly known, because I had so dee 
clared in debate prior to the passage of that act; because 
| every Senator on both sides of the Chamber who conversed 
| with me, knew that I was friendly to the measure ; and 
because when I returned home, before my own constitu- 
ents, I assumed the responsibility of an affirmative vote 
upon the bill. Yet, sir, the imputation has been repeatedly 
made by implication on this floor, and in express terms by 


: the partisan journals, that all those whose names are not 


recorded on the passage of the bill dodged the question! 
Whatever political sins I may af any time have commit- 
ted, I think I may safely assert that no Senator ever doubted 
my willingness to assume the full measure of responsibility 
resulting from my official position. The dodging of votes— 
the attempt to avoid responsibility—is no part of my sys- 


tem of political tactics. And yet, sir, the special organ | 


of the Administration has, on several occasions, accused 
me, in connection with the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, with having dodged the vote on this bill. 
order to put this accusation to rest, once for all, now and 
forever, I have conchuded to give a detailed account of the 
circumstances which occasioned my absence at the time the 


bill passed, although it may subject me to the mortification ` 


of exposing my private and pecuniary affairs to the public 
view. I had a pecuniary obligation, maturingin New York, 


If they are sufficiently enlightened to make laws ` 


These things are all confided by the . 


Yet in the course |. 


ro I am constrained | 


I voted, || 
Í 


In ! 


i their electing a Whig. 


chased in Chicago. Apprehending that my public duties with 
reference tu these very compronnse questions, might render 
i it improper to leave the city when the day of pay ment arrived, 
1 made an arrangement with Mr. Maury, President of the 
Bank of the Metropolis, to arrange the matter for me tempo- 
' rarily until my official duties would enable me to give it my 
personal attention. Feeling entirely secure under this ar- 
rangement, I thought no more of it until, on the day the 
debt became due, I received a note from Mr. Maury express- 
ing bis deep regret and mortification that, in consequence 
of the unexpected absence of a majority of the directors 
of his bank on that day, he was unable to carry out the ar- 
rangement. I thus found myself suddenly placed in the 
osition in which I was compelled to go to New York 
instantly, or to suffer my note to be protested, and the com- 
mercial credit of my indorser to be greatly impaired. Tin- 
mediately passed around the Chamber, and inquired of 
, several Senators on each side, friendly to the fugitive bill, 
| whether T could venture to be absent three or four days for 
the purpose of attending to this item of business, and I re- 
ceived from them the uniform answer that the discussion 
would continue at least a week, and probably two weeks 
longer, before the voting could begin. Relying implicitly 
upon this assurance, I went from the Senate chamber direct- 
ty to the cars, and, riding all night, arrived in New York the 
nextday. Meeting several Illinois friends there, J was en- 
', abled to meet the obligation, and avoid a protest during the 
| three days’ grace allowed me by law. While dining with 
: these friends at the Astor House on the day J had concluded 
my business, one of them alluded to the fact thatthe fugitive 
; bill had been ordered to be engrossed for a third reading in the 
i Senate. I expressed my surprise, and doubted the correctness 
: of the statement. He then showed me the paper contain- 
ing the telegraphic announcement, when I immediately rose 
from the table, and told my friends that I must leave for 
Washington that afternoon, in order to be able to vote for 
the bill on its final passage the next day. I will take the 
liberty of nentioning the names of some of the gentlemen 
to whom this announcement was made. Among them was 
Judge Dickey, of the northern circuit of Illinois; Mr. Me- 
Elroy, the district attorney ; Mr. Cook, the sheriff of Cook 
county; and, I believe, Mr. Gurnee, the present mayor of 
the city of Chicago, and several others ef the most respect- 
. able citizens of my State. I left New York in the five 
o’clock train that afternoon, and, after riding all night, on 
my arrival here the next day, I found that the final vote had 
been taken the day previous. I immediately consulted with 
my colleague, now present, [Mr. Shields,] who authorizes 
me to say that he distinctly recolecta the conversation in 
which I expressed my deep regret that I could not have ar- 
rived here in time to vote for the bill, and that I intended 
then to ask of the Senate permission to explain the causes 
of my absence; in reply to which my colleague suggested 
that such an explanation would be entirely unnecessary, for 
the reason that it was wel! known to the Senate and the 
country that I was in favor of the bill; and forthe further 
reason that, in all probability, the bill would undergo some 
j! amendment in the House of Representatives, which would 
i' require its being returned to the Senate for concurrence, 
i! when I would have an opportunity, not only of speaking, but 
of voting for the bill. I acquiesced in this suggestion of my 
colleague, and for that reason made no explanation at that 
time. A few days afterwards, as you well know, (Mr. 
‘| Shields being in the chair,] and as many other Senators 
i| may recollect, I was taken ill, and rendered incapable of 
‘| being in the Senate but a few times during the residue of 
|: the session. I was confined to my bed for several weeks, 
extending beyond the adjournment, having been rendered a 
i! cripple by a surgical operation on one hip. So soon as I 
| was able to be removed, I was taken home under the care 
and kind attention of one of my colleagues of the House of 
y Representatives. Everywhere on my route I found the most 
boisterous and determined opposition to the fugitive law; 
but nowhere was the excitement so fierce and terrific as at 
Chicago, where I had recently taken up my residence. 
t: There the press and the pulpit had joined in the work of 
| misr zatation and denunciation. A spirit of deter- 
| mined resistance had been incited, and seemed to pervade 
| the whole community. The common council of the city, 
| in its official capacity, had passed resolutions denouncin; 
i 
t 


i| 
f 
j 
i 


; tbe fugitive slave law as a violation of the law of God an 
the Constitution of the United States, calling upon the po- 
lice of the city to disregard it, and the citizens not to obey 
it. The next night a meeting of two thousand people as- 
: sembled ; and in that meeting, in the midst of the most ter- 
rifie applause, it was determined to defy ‘death, the dun~ 
geon, and the grave,’ in resistance to the execution of the 
law. J walked into that meeting, and from the stand gave 
notice that on the next night I would appear there and de- 
fend every measure of the compromise, and especially the 
fugitive slave Jaw, from each and every objection urged to 
it; and I called upon the entire people of the city to come 
and hear me. [I told that body of men there assembled, in 
the face of their denunciations and of their threats, that I 
|! was right and they were wrong, and if they would come 
and hear me I would prove it to them.” 


And again, he says: 

« And now I come to the main point, which explains the 
i object of the detailed statement which I have just made. 
| The Legislature of Illinois, by a combination of every 
| Whig in each house, with a few Free-Soil Democrats, had 
| passed a resolution instructing me to vote for a bill for the 
| government of the territory acquired from Mexico, which 
| 

| 


should contain an express prohibition of slavery in said 
Territory. The instruction did not go to the extent of the 
|: Wilmot proviso, by attempting to prohibit slavery in the 
| States as well as the Territories ; but the movers of it con- 
tented themselves with the provision that slavery should be 
prohibited in the Territories while they remained such, 


i leaving the people to do as they pleased when they hecame 


aState. Yet, the instruction was designed and deemed 
sufficient to compel me to resign my seat, and give place to 
|! a Free-Sviler, for there could have been no expectation of 
They knew my inflexible opposi- 
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settled doctrine of both parties in my State, which no man : 


could repudiate with safety. Knowing that this combina- 
tion of Whigs and Frce-Soilers flattered themselves that 
they had succeeded in a party trick which would drive me 
from the Senate and give place to a Free-Soiler, who 
would come here and carry out Abolition doctrines, I con- 
fess that they would have succeeded in their plot had I 
been certain that all the measures of the compromise could 
have heen passed without my vote, and in opposition to 
the vote of an Abolitionist in my place. Notwithstanding 
these instructions, I wrote the bills and reported them from 
the Committee on the Territories without the prohibitions, 
in order that the record might show what my opinions 
were; but, lest the trick might fail, a Free-Soil Senator 
offered an amendment in the precise language of my in- 
structions. I knew that the amendment could not prevail, 
even if my colleague and inyself recorded the vote of our 
State in its favor. 

“ But, if I resigned my place to an Abolitionist, it was 
almost certain that the bills would fail on their passage. 
After consulting with my colleague, and with many Sena- 
tors friendly to the bills, I came to the conclusion that duty 
required that I should retain my seat. I was prepared to 
fight and defy Abolitionism in all its forms, but I was not 
willing to repudiate the settled doctrine of my State in 
regard to the right of instruction. Before the vote was 
taken, I made a speech reviewing my course on theslavery 
question and defining my position. I denounced the doc- 
trine of the amendment, declared my unalterable opposition 
to it, and gave notice thatany vote which might be recorded 
in my name, seemingly in its favor, would be the vote of 
those who gave the instructions, and not my own. Under 
this protest, I recorded a vote for this and one or two other 
amendments embracing the same principle, and then re- 
newed my protest against them, and gave notice that I 
should not hold myself responsible for them. Immediately 
on my return home to my constituents, and in that same 
Chicago speech to which J have referred, { renewed my 
protest against those votes, and repeated the notice to that 
excited and infuriated mecting that they were their votes 
and not mine.” 


With this record, I think that Judge Douglas 
may justly defy the most malignant assailant. I 


am willing to rest his defense here—to challenge | 


attack, and leave his cause to the generous decis- 
ion of a liberal public. 
(ites the hammer fell.] 
r. POLK. I was proceeding to say—— 
Cries of ‘*Order!?? « poe 
r. POLK. Well, I hope I shall be allowed 
to publish a postscript. [Laughter.] 
everal Voices. Oh, certainly, certainly. 
Mr. CHANDLER obtained the floor. 
~ Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to yield me the floor for 
a moment, in order to allow me to propound a 
question to the gentleman from Tennessee, who 
has just taken his seat. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I will yield for explana- | 


tion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I understood the honora- 
E entleman from Tennessee to assert, that all 
the 
pledged to veto any law that Congress may pass 
affecting in any way the fugitive slave law. I 
understand him to state this distinctly. Now, I 
desire to say to that gentleman, that it will be a 
matter of great interest to the country to see that 
pledge reduced to writing; and if money is any in- 
ducement, I will undertake to pay to that gentle- 
man, or to any other gentleman, $1,000 who will 
produce any such pledge in writing from these 
men. 

Mr. DEAN. Why, money has no effect with 
the Democratic party; you must make such prop- 
ositions to the Whigs. 

Mr. POLK. In reference to the doctrine, that 


no President should veto any bill on groundsof: 1 
, lution, more than one third of the entire Northern |! 


expediency, which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] says is Whig doctrine, I have to say, 
that such is not, nor never has been, Democratic 
doctrine; nor was it the doctrine or practice of 
Washington; and even Mr. Van Buren, it will be 
well remembered, pledged himself to veto any act 
of Congress abolishing slavery in this District, 
though h 

todoso. So,also, I feel authorized to pledge any 
nominee of the next Democratic convention for the 


Presidency, to give a like pledge as to a repeal or | 
modification, of the fugitive law, unless, indeed, | 
such modification (not at all likely to happen) ' 


should prove necessary to its more effectual exe- 
cution,and be generally demanded by the South 
itself. In short, any Democratic nominee will un- 


hesitatingly pledge himself to discountenance, and, | 
ny attempt to modify the fugi- | 


if necessary, veto, a 


tive slave law, in accordance with the views and 


demands of those who are aiming to effect that end. | 


In a word, I feel authorized to say, in the most 


emocratic candidates for the Presidency are i. 


e acknowledged the constitutional power ¿` 


your candidate. 
Whiggery. 

The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Broogs,] 

in the early part of the session, vauntingly as- 

i] serted that the Whig party had, in its caucus for 

l nominating officers of the House, indorsed the 

compromise measures as a finality. If the meager 


The light of truth is death to 


í vote given on that occasion is to be considered, as | 


| then claimed, as an indorsement, by that party, of | 


those measures, they certainly have, on a recent - 


, occasion, manifested a determination to change 
| their policy. To judge from the present record, 
and from the persistence of General Scott in with 
holding any public expression of opinion in regard 
to the fugitive slave law, they have, as a party- 
i abandoned the position they claimed to have as- 
‘| sumed in the early part of the session. As an 
evidence of it, I will append a classification of the 


Messrs, Jackson and Hittyer, declarative of an 
adherence to the compromise measures. By this 
classification it will be seen, that of the sixty 
' Northern Whigs—of whom forty-three actually 
voted—but eight voted against the motion to lay 
on the table; or, in other words, but eight were 


| 


i 


| 


!| willing to indorse, as a finality, the compromise | 


i| measures of the last Congress. But here is the 
i| classification, showing the votes giyen, and the 
|| 8th instant: 

The whole number of both parties in the House, 
classified politically and sectionally: 


Members of the House of Representatives. 
Northern Democrats.....84 Northern Whigs.........60 
Southern Democrats.....57 Southern Whigs......,..32 


| 


Democrats.........¢065.241 Whigs..ccccsccceesseeee G2 


l Total members. ...ssesesorsoseoepsseoosesses eee. 233 
! For laying on the table. 


f Northern Democrats......24 Northern Whigs..... 
| Southern Democrats.....11 Southern Whigs.. 
| Democratic Free-Soilers.. 5 Whig Free-Soilers....... 2 


Total... ccccceeeeee 0640 


| Northern vote... 
|! Southern vote....... 


Total.... 


Against laying on the table. 


Northern Democrats.....34 Northern Whigs..... 
li Southern Democrats.....40 Southern Whigs..... 


f 
i! Whole Democratic vote.. 


| Absent, and not voting on Mr. Jackson’s resolution. 
Northern Democrats......25 Northern Whigs.........23 
Southern Democrats..... 9 Southern Whigs.........10 


Democrats... essers 000.38 Whigs... scccee vesseo e038 
Absent, and not voting on Mr. Hillyer’s resolution. 


| 

i Northern Democrats.....26 Northern Whigs.........23 
| Southern Dembcrats..... 11 Southern Whigs......... 8 
Democrats ........... ( Eri Whigs...... Ce eene sess - 31 


Thus it appears that, upon Mr. Jackson’s reso- 


| Whig delegation, and about one quarter of the 
‘| Northern Democratic delegation, failed to vote. Of 
: theSouthern Whig delegation, about one third, and 
` of the Southern Democratic delegation less than 
- one sixth, failed to vote. The proportion of the 
‘ absentees to the voting members of each delega- 
tion upon Mr. Hittyer’s resolution is not mate- 
: rially different. 
The Whig party, doubtless, have arranged it 
already, that General Scott shall be their candidate, 


, eye. They will hold him up to the abolitionists 
i of the North as an anti-compromise man, and the 
South will be asked to su port him on the mere 
declaration of Southern higs in Congress, that 
he is conservative on the slave question, and 
that he had taken an active part in procuring the 
| passage of the fugitive slave law. Whether the 
American people can be deceived by such strategy 


l remains to be seen, 


74 Whole Whig vote.......28 | 


and that he shall make no avowals for the public | 


‘ 


absentees, copied from the Union of the 7th and | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


1 
| 


| 


vote given to lay on the table the resolutions of || 


MAN’S RIGHT TO THE SOIL. 


SPEECH OF MR. G. A. GROW. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 30, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state ofthe Union on the bill to encourage agriculture, com- 
merce. manufactures, and all other branches of industry, by 
granting to every man, who is the head of a family, and 
citizen of the United States, a homestead of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land out of the public domain, upon con- 
dition of occupancy and cultivation of the same, for the 
period therein specified— 


Mr. GROW said: 

Mr. Cuarman: The bill under consideration, 
though it only provides for granting to every head 
of a family one hundred and sixty acres of land on 
an actual settlement and cultivation for five years, 
still it involves the entire question of the proper 
disposition to be made of the public lands. With 
a domain of fourteen hundred and two thirds mil- 
lions acres of unsold and unappropriated land, it 
becomes a grave question what is the best disposi- 
tion to be made of it—whether to cede it to the 
States in which it lies, to be disposed of as they 
think proper, or for internal improvements and 


: school purposes, or to grant it in limited quantities 


to the actual settler at a price barely sufficient to 
cover the cost of survey and transfer, with such 
limits and restrictions as will prevent its falling 
into the hands of speculators. Passing over, for 


_ the present, the first two propositions, I propose 


briefly to consider the latter. 

The power given in the Constitution “ to dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
Stag the territory or other property of the 

nited States,” leaves the mode and manner of 
disposal entirely to the discretion of Congress; so 
that it becomes a question merely of sound policy 
and correct legislation; it is therefore the duty of 
Congress to exercise it in such a way as best to 
promote the real and permanent interests of the 
country. 

The chief objection to granting these lands to 
actual-settlers, and the one of seemingly great- 
est plausibility, is that they have been purchased 


|: by the common treasure of the country; and as 


each citizen has contributed his share to the pur- 
chase money, it is doing injustice to one class, 
who, from their circumstances in life, could not 
avail themselves of the benefit of the grant; for, 
but a small portion of those who own farms in 
the old States would abandon them for a home in 
the West, and therefore the grant is unequal and 


unjust. Ifthere be any natural impediment, or the 


| circumstances of any man be suc 
20 ‘' is unable to avail himself of the advantages of 


in life that he 


any particular act of legislation, it is his misfor- 


| tune, and no fault of thelaw. Ifthese lands, then, 


have reimbursed their entire cost, then you do no 
injustice to any citizen by this grant, unless it be 
proper for the Government still to hold them as a 
source of revenue. 

By the report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
made to the last Congress, we find the aggregate 
receipts from the sale of the public lands, to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1850, amounts to..........§135,339,092 
and the entire cost. . aeee. es essee e 074,957,879 


Leaving a net balance of receipts over 
expenditures Of. ......¢.00.6000 + -$60,381,213 
Which amount is made up of $15,000,000 paid 
France for Louisiana; $5,000,000 paid Spain for 
the Floridas; $1,489,768 66 paid Georgia for Ala- 
bama and Mississippi; $4,282,151 12 for Yazoo 
claims under Georgia; $35,589,566 for extinguish- 
ing Indian titles; $6,369,838 07, for surveying; 


_ $7,466,324 19 for selling and managing—making 


the above sum of $74,957,879, 

And, if there be deducted from this balance the 
at aaa we pay Mexico for New Mexico and 
alifornia, and the $10,000,000 paid Texas in set- 


- tling her boundary, and every other amount that 


is properly chargeabie to the lands, it will still leave 
an excess of receipts over expenditures, if the state- 
ment of the Secretary be cerrect. In this calcula- 
tion it is not proper to include the cost of the war 
of the Revolution, for that was a war waged for 
the rights of man and not for land; and even if it 


` was, Its cost was incurred and paid by a generation 
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that has passed away. Nor should the cost of |! scheme of internal improvements, 
` to the present. In opposing the policy and wis- |; Government by their settlement. 


waged in defense of the dearest rights of the Amer- 
ican citizen, and to teach the world that he is 
secure against violence and wrong while under the 
protection of the stripes and stars. 

While, then, the amount appropriated to the 
purchase of our domain has been reimbursed from 
its sales, no citizen can complain that you do him 
injustice by this grant, for you take from him 
nothing but what you have repaid, unless it is a 
proper subject of taxation, and ought to be re- 
tained by the Government as a source of revenue. 
With equal justice and propriety, you might make 
the air and the sunlight a source of revenue—as 
well grant to certain men, if it were possible to 
be done, the right to bottle the atmosphere and 
prevent dying men from inhaling the contents 
unless their right is first secured by parchment— 
or divide the sun into quantum of rays, and dole 
it out to groping men according to their ability to 
pey. What right has Government to monopolize :: 
any of the gifts of God to man, and make them the 
subject of merchandise and traffic ? 

But even if it be proper for the Government to 
look to the lands as a source of revenue, what 
probability is there of deriving any from them for 
the next quarter of a century? The Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his annual report to the last Con- 
gress, says: ; 

“ By the various acts of Congress appropnating the public 
land: to objecta which withdraw them from ordinary reve- 
nne purposes, it is quite certain that for several years to 
come the Treasury must be mainly, if not entirely, depend- 
ent far its receipts upon duties levied upon foreign mer- 
ebandise. * * * * * * * * * 


“ The warrants yet to be presented under these acts will ` 
require 78,922,513 acres, valued at $98,653,140. At the 
above average of 4,909,247 46 acres per annum, over sixteen 
years will be required to absorb and satisfy the warrants yet 
to be issued, as estimated, under the several bounty land 
acts now in force.” 

In addition to the above estimate should be add- 
ed such portions of the 104,857,412.88 acres here- 
tofore granted for the purposes denoted in the fol- 
lowing statement as remains unsold, and conse- 
quently in the market. [See table A.] 

And by the land warrant assignment bill, ed 
a few days since, another large quantity of land is , 
thrown into the market in the form of bounties to 
soldiers. So that, judging from these estimates, | 
there is no probability of the Government deriv- 
ing any revenue from the lands for years to come, 
for the purchaser can buy the warrant at less than 


the Government price. And, while the receipts ` 


from the lands are thus dimimshing, the expenses ! 
of legislation relative to them are increasing. 
There are already before this Congress some 
thirty-five or forty bills asking grants of land to 
aid in the conatruction of railroads, the whole 
length of which is something over nine thousand 
miles, being almost three thousand miles greater 
than the entire le of all the railroads now con- 


structed in Great Britain, and a little more than a : 


thousand miles less than those of the United 
States, and requiring altogether some thirty-five , 
millions acres of land. [See table B.] n an 


average it will require at least four days to con- ` 
sider each of these bills, and determine the pro- - 


priety of its passage. And each day’s legisla- 
tion costs the Government about three thousand | 
dollars. 
will be spent this session of Congress in discuss- | 
ing and settling the propriety of making grants 
of the public lands to railroad companies, and 
local improvements, with still increasing demands 
at each subsequent session of Congress; and, 
while the clause of the Constitution giving the 


power to dispose of these lands is general in its ;i 


So that near half a million of dollars `! 


terms, ia it correct legislation, to exercise this . 
power in such way as to bring it in conflict with _ 


other powers of the Constitution? The power of 
Congress over commerce is to regulate and not 
create it, It may therefore improve and make 
safe the channels of trade that already exist; but 
by what right under the Constitution can Con- 
gress ores entirely new avenues or channels? Is. 
1t sound policy, then, for the Government to un- - 
dertake indirectly to do, under this clause, what | 
they would not have power to do directly? - 
Such being the prospective condition of the rev- -: 
enue to be derived from the public lands, the : 
opinion of Andrew Jackson, in his message of © 
1832, as to the Government embarking in a jj 


may well apply | 
dom of such legislation he says: i: 
“ Besidea the danger to which it exposes Congress of 
making hasty appropriations to works of the character of 
whieh they may be frequently ignorant, it promotes a mis- 
chievous and corrupting influence upon elections, by hold- 
ing out to the people the fallacious hope that the success of 
a certain candidate will make navigable their neighboring 
creek or river, bring commerce to their doors, and increases’. 
the value of their property. It thus favors combinations to 
squander the treasure of the country upon a multitude of 
local objects, as fatal to just legislation as to the purity of : 
public men.” : 


. The danger and expense of this kind of legisla- 
tion would be avoided by granting the lands to the 
settler, while at the same time it would be an ad- 


ý TABLE.—A. 


Statement showing the areas of the several land States 
and Territories, the amount of land disposed of to 
individuals, companies, and States, and the amount 


unsold and undisposed of on 30th June, 1851. k 
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| not under the present system? 


vantage to the new States, and add revenue to the 
For, from every 
person that you induce by this grant to settle upon 
the lands, you derive more revenuethan you would 
by a sale without settlement to a speculator. You 
sell one hundred and sixty ‘acres for 4200, the in- 
terest of which, at six per cent., would be twelve 
dollars; and that is your yearly revenue unless it 
be settled. Every man, however, that you induce 
to settle upon the public lands, by the passage of 
this act, you make a consumer of the articles im- 
portedintothecountry. Anditis by your duties 
on imports alone, with the exception of a few mil- 
lions of dollars, that the revenue for the Govern- 
ment is collected. The average amount of im- 
ported articles consumed by each person, for a 
series of years, is estimated at about seven dollars’ 
worth. [See table C, p. 426.] 

Calling the average, then, consumed by each per- 
son seven dollars, and seven in a family, it would 


; make forty-nine dollars of imported articles con- 


sumed annually by each family. And as the aver- 
age of duties under the present tariff is about thirty 
per cent., each family of seven would pay to the 
Government yearly fifteen dollars—three dollars 
more than you derive from the same quantity of 
land sold to the speculator without a settlement. 
The true interest of the Government and the States 


. is not the sale, but the actual settlement of these 


lands. It is important to the States, for thereby 
they increase the means of taxation as well as the 
means of developing their resources. By these 


| grants you would also induce the settlement of lands 
_ that have remained a long time in market. 


For 
though they might be of poorer quality, and notin 
so desirable a location as some others more remote, 
still there are many who would take them in pref- 
erence to going further into the wilderness, though 
they might not be willing, or if they were, they 
might not be able to pe the Government price. 
Man is by nature attac pe to the scenes of his child- 
hood and the home of his kindred; and while there 
is an opportunity for a comfortable location for 
life, he prefers to remain amid the scenes of his 
schoolboy days, rather than seek a home amid 
strangers in a strange land. By the settlement of 
this class of lands you would remove, in a great 
degree, the objection made by the land States, that 
the Government is a proprietor within their limits, 

but not subject to their jurisdiction or taxation. 
But would the passage of this bill induce ony 
We often hear it 


person to settle upon the public lands that woul 
said, that $1 25 is a small price for land, and any 


TABLE.—B. 
The following table presents, in a convenient form, some 
. of the principal facts connected with railroads in the United 
States on the Ist of January, 1852: 
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` 53,994) 305,191 
10,814;10,898 A 
Léngth of railroads in Great. Britain, 6,621 mites. 
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Man’s Right to the Soil—Mr. Grow. 


one of any enterprise can buy a farm out of the | was stern or his intellect penetrating, said in his 


public domain. That mer be true in theory, but 
not in fact; for though the Government sells at 
$1 25, that is not the price the settler, in most 
cases, has to pay. The speculater has selected 
the best land and most desirable locations, so that 
the settler must pay him an advance of two or 
three hundred per cent., or take an inferior loca- 
tion, or press still further on into the wilderness. 
In most cases, he prefers to pay his money and 
remain within the confines of civilization. But 
about your cities and in the densely populated por- 
tions of the country, wherever there is a surplus 
population, you will find great numbers of men 
who are but just able to obtain a livelihood, by 
reason of such surplus, the pela eat of which, 
by its constant competition, is gradually to reduce 
woges to the starvation point; and therefore they 
are unable to save from their earnings a sum 
sufficient to purchase a farm on the public lands 
and remove their family to it. They give but 
little thought, however, to that mode of bettering 
their condition, for they shrink from the trials of 
a border life, and they have not, and see no pros- 
pect of ever having, the means to stop short of 
the extreme limits of civilization; and thus the 
pe on in their misery, and perhaps end their 
ays in pauperism or crime. Open your public 
domain, and you induce a large number of that 
class, and that, too, the better portion of it, to 
become producers of the necessaries of life, in- 
stead of mere consumers; and you then place them 
in a condition to help support the Government, 
instead of as now being the means, ina greater or 
ess degree, of abstracting from the earnings of the 
citizen to support your alms-houses and criminal 
jurisprudence. And, in addition to the amount of 
imports each family may consume, the market for 
domestic manufactures is enlarged and extended. 


The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that each | 


individual consumes, annually, $100 worth of all 
kinds of products, including furniture and cloth- 
ing, seven of which being for imports; some 
thirty or forty of the remaining $93 ought, prob- 
ably, to be set apart for the purchase of articles 
not manufactured or produced by himself. Thus, 


in every family of seven you furnish an annual | 


home market to the domestic manufacturer to the 
amount of. some two or three hundred dollars, 
while they are producing the necessaries of life 
to make the exchange with; and thus add so much 
to the real wealth of the nation. 

But even if the Government could derive an 
revenue by the actual sale of the public lands, it 
is neither just, nor sound policy to hold them for 
that purpose. As long ago as 1832, General Jack- 
son, whose sympathies were ever with the sons 


of toil, and whose heart was as warm as his will 


annual message to Congress on this subject: 


* tt cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of these 
lands constitutes the true interest of the Republic. The 


wealth and strength of a country are its population, and the - 


best part of the population are the cultivators of the soil. 
Independent farmers are everywhere the basis of society, 
and true friends of liberty.” * * To put an end for- 
ever to all partial and interested legistation on this subject, 
and to afford to every American citizen of enterprise the 
opportunity of securing an independent freehold, it seems 


to me, therefore, best to nbandon the idea of raising a future . 


revenue out of the public lands.” 


Though the old Hero of the Hermitage is wrapped 
in his shroud, he is not dead. Such men never 
die. From the tomb they speak to the living. 
Though man’s life is short and soon passes away, 
re the principles that he may develop are eternal. 

ut aside from the question of sound policy, the 
Government has no right founded in reason and the 
nature of things to make the public lands a source 
of revenue. 

Aware, however, sir, that it ia a poor place, 
under a one hour rule, to attempt to discuss any of 
the natural rights of men, for, surrounded by the 
authority of ages, it becomes necessary, without 


the time to do it, first to brush away the dust ` 


that has gathered upon their errors; yet it is well 
sometimes to go back of the authority of books and 
treatises—composed by men reared and educated 
under monarchial institutions, whose opinions 
and habits of thought consequently were more or 
less shaped and moulded by their influence—and 
examine, by the light of reason and of nature, the 
true foundation of Government and the inherent 
rights of men. For power everywhere has a tend- 
ency to augment and strengthen itself, and in 
this Government its dangers are twofold—one, 
that the Federal Government, in its centralizing 
tendencies, may encroach upon the reserved rights 
of the States; the other, which is common alike to 
both, is, that the Government and States, by their 
local and special legislation, are constantly en- 
eroaching upon the rights of the citizen. 

The fundamental rights of man may be summed 


up in two words, Life and Happiness. The first is ; 
the gift of the Creator, and may be bestowed at his ` 
pleasure; but it is not consistent with his char- ' 


acter for benevolence, that it should be bestowed 
for any other purpose than to be enjoyed, and that 
we call happiness. Therefore, whatever nature 
has provided for preserving the one, or promotin 

the other, belongs alike to the whole race, and eac 

may, of right, appropriate to his own use so much 
as is necessary to supply his rational wants. And 
as the means of sustaining life are derived almost 
entirely from the soil, every person has a right to 
so much of the earth’s surface as is necessary for 


his support. To whatever unoccupied portion of | 


TABLE.—C. 


| Value of foreign merchandise. Consump- 


. words upon 
' minion o 
‘gives to man, in the language of the Commenta- 


| treatises on society and 


Ho. or Reps, 


|| it, therefore, he shall apply his labor for that pur- 


pose, from that time forth it becomes appropriated 
to his own exclusive use; and whatever improve- 
ments he may make by his industry becomes his 
property, and subject to his disposal. For the 
only true foundation of any right to property is 
man’s labor. That is property, and that alone 
which the labor of man has made such. What 
rights, then, can the Government have in the soil 
of a wild and uncultivated wilderness? Or what 
right has one man more than another to an acre 
of uncultivated land to which not a day nor hour’s 
labor has been appia, to make it more produo- 
tive, and answer the end for which it was created, 
the support and happiness of the race? 

It is said by the great expounder of the com- 
mon law in his Commentaries, that ‘‘there is no 
foundation in nature or natural law, why a set of 
archment should convey the do- 
land.” The use and occupancy alone 


ries, ‘tan exclusive right to retain, in a permanent 
manner, that specific land which before belonged 


‘generally to everybody but particularly to no- 


body.” 

As itis man’s labor, then, applied tothe soil that 
gives him a right to his improvements—for by 
nature he is entitled to the products of his indus- 
try—so he is entitled to a reasonable quantity of 
wood-land, it being necessary to the full enjoy- 
ment of his improvements; for wood is necessar 
for building purposes, fencing, and fire-wood. 
Therefore, he becomes entitled out of this common 


‘fund to a reasonable amount of wood-land, which 


by an implied conventional agreement among men 
each would be permitted to retain in his exclusive 
possession, as a necessary appendage to his im- 
provements. 

And to prevent conflicts, as to what portions 
are appropriated to each individual’s use, it is 
necessary that his claim should be defined; and 
this is best done bya survey. Therefore it is 
proper that the settler should pay the Government 


_ the cost of survey; for the surveys as conducted 


by the land office is the best and most convenient 
mode of laying off land. 

Besides, he wants his titlerecorded in such way 
as not to be compelled to rely upon the memory 
of men, or be exposed to the dangers of perjury. 
It is therefore proper that he should pay the neces- 
sary expense of the paper title, but for nothing 
else. As property is the only proper subject of 
taxation, nor should the Government look to 
aught else for its support, it’ has no right to hold 
the public lands as a source of revenue. It may 
be said, True, such would be men’s rights to the 
soil in a state of nature; but when he entered into 
society, he gave up a part of his natural rights, 


‘in order to enjoy the advantages of an organized 
, community. 


This is a doctrine, I am aware, of the books and 
overnment; but it isa 


doctrine of despotism, and belongs not to enlight- 
i i i| ened statesmen in a liberal age. It is the excuse 
Years ending—’ Consumed Population. tion, per A A . 
Imported. | Re&xported. | and on hand. capita, | of the Na in encroaching upon the rights of the 
|, Subject. He admits the encroachment, but claims 
‘| that the citizen gave up part of his natural rights 
Bept. 30...00.0 06.1821... | $85,585,724 | 821,302,488 9,960,974! 414 | when he entered into society; and who is to judge 
182.. 83,241,511 | 226, 10,283,757 5 92 | what ones he relinquished but the ruling power? It 
sey ane | oar ae 3 en ions F a '| was not necessary that any of man’s natural rights 
96,340,075 | 32,590,643 : 63,749,432 ` 11252,1086 366 | Should be yielded to the tate in the formation of 
84,974,477 | 24,539,612 60,434,865 11,574,889 592 || society. e yielded no right but the right to do 
Ded ee i Raa i pete 11,897,672 471 | wrong, and that he never had by nature. All he 
OUI OLA s i 455 5 47 yi i i i i i 
74,492,997 16658,4718 57834049 12543238 EH pees in ene into were was a porion e 
70,876,920 ` 14,387,449 56,489,441 | 178667020 4 39 is unrestrained liberty, and that was, t at he 
103,191,124 20,033,526 83,157,598 : 13,286,364 | 6 25 would submit his conduct, that before was subject 
11 29:266 24,039,473 76,989,793 | 13,706,707 561 |: to the control of no living being, to the tribunals to 
19675917392 | eae ines ina | 05 be established by the State, and with the tacit 
149,895,742 | 20,504,495 ` 129,391,247 | 1479677738 864 Consent that society, or the Government, might 
189,990,035 | 21,746,360 | 168,233,675 | 15,388,079 1093 | regulate the mode and manner of the exercise of 
1ao.ges.917 | 21,854,952 | 119,134,255 | 13,808,422] 753 his rights; but why should he consent to be de- 
2,7 ! a 298.765 k . : 
162,092,132 | 17,494,525 144,597,607 | 16,649,108 | aeg . Prived of them? Itis upon this ground that we 
107,141,519 | 18,190,312 ` 88,951,207 | 17,069,453 | 5 21 justify resistance to tyrants. And whenever the 
127,946,177 | 15,499,081 ` 112.447,096 ` 17,612,507 | 638 ruling power so far encroaches upon the natural 
aha e e Tea eggs peo : Paaa : 18,155,561 | ; A rights of men that an appeal to arms becomes pref- 
33,7 i É e e 

O meN; 1 10824357035 | 11.4842867 | Oeno es 19'241 670 503, erable to submission, they appeal from human to 
117,254,564 | 15,346,830 | 101,907,734 ` 19°784°795 | 515 | divine laws, and plead the natural rights of man 
121,691,797 11,346,623 | 110,345,174 | 20,327,780 | 542 | in their justification. That Government, and that 
iiaa a | Pu ic j eee 20,870,835] 660 | alone, is just which enfayces and defends all of 

ey a i F2,31D a i i ‘al ! %, 7 s, = 
147857439 | 1308886 | 1341768574 ` 21.950.945 i e13 || man’s natural rights, and protects him against the 

178,136,318 | 14,951,808 ! 163,184,510 | 22,500,000 | 725 || wrongs of his fellow man. 


i i ; || But, it may be said, although such might be the 
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rights of men, yet the Goverament has a right to 
these lands, and may use them as a source of 
revenue, under the doctrine of eminent domain. 
This claim by Government had its origin in the 
maxim, that whatever was capable of ownership 
must have a legal and determinate owner. There- 
fore, whatever was not appropriated by individ- 
uals, as it belonged in common to the whole Siate, 
was vested in the King as its head. Not only 
was forests, waste-grounds, and wrecks, but the 
sole proprietorship of the soil of his empire; and 
he might grant it to his lords, and deal it out in 
manors to the favorites of his court. But it is 
hot necesssry for me to spend time in noticing the 


origin of, or the wrongs inflicted on man under | 


this doctrine of eminent domain; for the claim of 
this Government, so far as this pointis concerned, 

is embraced in the right of discovery. This is a 

claim, also, upon which the books vest a right to 

the soil in the King, or ruling power, under whose 
patronage land is discovered not before known to 

civilized man. It might be proper that a nation 

that has sent forth a fleet, and discovered land, | 
should have the direction of the legislation for the 

government of the men who should settle it—have ; 
Jurisdiction of the laws of the territory; but how 

can it acquire rights which man himself cannot 

acquire by the same process? It is a reasonable 

supposition, that a man is attached to the Govern- 

ment and institutions of his fatherland; and if the 

men who first discover a country were to settle in 

it, and enact a system of laws, the presumption is 

that they would be similar to those of the land of 

their kindred. Therefore, there is a ropriety in 

giving to nations jurisdiction over the men and 

property of the country they may discover, but 

not a proprietorship to its soil. 

It is only necessary briefly to refer to the facts 
and history of discoveries on this continent, to 
show the want of a reasonable foundation for any 
claims to the land itself by reason of discovery. 

Spain being the first to encourage voyages of 
western discovery, was the first European Power 
to claim any rights to land on this side of the 
ocean. But as Columbus made his first landing 
on an island of the gulf stream, and saw not the 
main land of the continent till after it was visited 
by other voyagers, the right of eminent domain 
became divided with other nations. John and Se- 
bastian Cabot, sailing under the auspices of Eng- 
land, first discovered the continent of North Amer- 
jea, the shores of which, from Albemarle Sound to 
north of Nova Scotia, were afterwards explored by 
the latter. From that time forth Henry VII claims 
the proprietorship of the soil, basing his right to 
the land, from ocean to ocean, on the fact that the 
first civilized man who gazed upon a few miles of 
the rocky coast of New England was a subject of 
the British crown. And thus he becomes the sole 
disposer of a vast continent which his foot never 
pressed and his eyes never saw. 

James Cartier, a native of St. Malo, lands at 
the inlet of Gaspe, on the shores of Canada, and 
erects there a shield with the Lillies of France— 
and hengeforth a wide, tenantless territory is to be 
esteemed a part of the dominions of France, and 
subject to the royal grants of her King. 

uan Ponce de Leon plants the cross on the 
coast of Florida, and throwing to the breeze the 
castles and lions of Spain, takes possession of the 
country in the name of Charlesthe Fifth. Nineteen 
years later, Ferdinand de Soto gave to the world 
the first knowledge of the Mississippi, and sank 
to his grave beneath its flood. As the fruits of 
these discoveries, Spain claims the Floridas. Such 


is the origin of the rights claimed by France, Eng- | 


land, and Spain, to the North American continent; 
and by conquest and parchment, this Government 
has taken their title to the territory now compo- 
sing the United States: that of England by the 
Revolution and grants to colonial subjects and 
proprietors; of France by the cession of April 30, 
1803, and of Spain by the treaty of February 22, 
1819. We became vested, it is true, with all their 
rights, but they had nothing to convey, save that 
a subject of theira was the first to discover land 
never before, in their own quaint language, ‘‘looked 
upon by Christian eyes.” What kind of a foun- 
dation is that upon which to base a right affecting | 
the happiness of man and the destiny of the race? : 
What is there in the constitution of things, giving | 


i 


to one individual the sole and exclusive right to | 


Il any of the bounties provided b 
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Man’s Right to the Soil—Mr. Grow. 


nature for the 
. benefit and support of the whole race, because, 
perchance; he was the first to look upon a mere 
ragment of the creation? By the same process . 
of reasoning, he who should first discover the 
source or mouth of a river, would be entitled toa | 
monopoly of the waters that flow in its channel. 
Or he who should first look upon one of the rills 
or fountains of the earth, might prevent fainting 
i man from quenching there his thirst, unless his 
right was first secured by parchment. Why has 
this claim of man to monopolize any of the gifts 
of God to man been confined, by legal codes, to 
the soil alone? Is there any other reason than 
that it is a right which, having its origin in feudal 
times—under a system that regarded man but as 
an appendage of the soil that he tilled, and whose 
life, liberty, and happiness were but means of 
increasing the pleasures, pampering the passions 
and appetites of his lieged lord—and, having once 
found a place in the books, it has been retained 
by the reverence which man is wont to pay to | 
the past and to time-honored precedents. The 
human mind is so constituted, that it is prone to 
| regard as right what has come down to us ap- |) 
proved by long usage and hallowed by grey age. | 
: [t isa claim that had its origin with the kindred | 
. idea that royal blood flows only in the veins of an 
exclusive few, whose souls are more etherial, be- 
cause born amid the glitter of court, and cradled 
amid the pomp of lords and courtiers; and there- 
fore they are to be installed as rulers and law- 
‘givers of the race. Most of the evils that afflict. 
society have had their origin in violence and 
wrong enacted into law by the experience of the 
past, and retained by the prejudices of the present. 

Is it not time you swept from your statute-book 
its still lingering relics of feudalism? wiped out 
the principles ingrafted upon it by the narrow- 
minded policy of other times, and adapted the 
legislation of the country to the spirit of the age, 
and to the true ideas of man’s rights and relations 
to his government? 

For if a man has a right on earth, he hasa 
right to land enough to rear a habitation on. If 
he has a right to live, he has a right to the free 
use of whatever nature has provided for his sus- 
tenance—air to breathe, water to drink, and land || 
enough to cultivate for his subsistence. For these | 
are the necessary and indispensable means for the . 
enjoyment of his inalienable rights, of ‘life, lib- | 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness ” And is it: 
for a Government that claims to dispense equal | 
and exact justice to all classes of men, and that |. 
has laid down correct principles in its great chart 
of human rights, to violate those principles, and . 
its solemn declarations in its legislative enact- . 
ments? . 

The struggle between capital and labor is an | 
unequal one at best. It is a struggle between the 
bones and sinews of men and dollars and cents; |! 
and in that struggle, it needs no prophet’s ken to | 

| foretell the issue. And in that struggle, is it for 
‘| this Government to stretch forth its arm to aid the 
"| strong against the weak? Shall it continue, by its 

i legislation, to elevate and enrich idleness on the 
| wail and the woe of industry ? 

For if the rule be correct as applied to govern- | 


‘' ments as well as individuals, that whatever a per- |’ 


son permits another to do, having the right and | 
means to prevent it, he does himself, then indeed | 
_ is the Government responsible for all the evils that 
: may result from speculation and land monopoly 
‘| in your public domain. For it is not denied that 
Congress has the power to make any regulations 


general welfare. l 


: veyed, and you open your land office and expose 
I 


it to sale, the man with the most money is the |: 


largest purchaser. The most desirable and avail- 
| able locations are seized upon by the capitalists of 

the country, who seek that kind of investment. 
‘| Your settler who chances not to have a preémption 
| right, or to be there at the time of sale, when he 
comes to seek a home for himself and his family, 
‘| he must pay the speculator three or four hundred 
: percent. on his investment, or encounter the trials 
l and hardships of a still more remote border life. 
| And thus, under the operation of laws that you 
| call equal and just, you take from the settler three 
| or four dollars per acre, and put it in the pocket of 
| the speculator. Thus, by the operation of your 


: ness consists, 


| | 


for the disposal of these lands, not injurious to the |; 
Now, when a new tract is sur- | A 3 
' earth, dwells the most squalid poverty, misery, 


Ho. or Reps. 


law, abstracting so much of his hard earnings for 
| the benefit of capital; for not an hour’s labor has 
‘been applied to the land since it was sold by the 
Government, nor is it more valuable to the settler. 
Has not the laborer a right to complain of legisla- 
tion that compels him to endure greater toil and 
hardships, or contribute a portion of his earnings 
for the benefit of the capitalist? But not upon the 
capitalist or the speculator alone is it proper that 
the blame should fall. Man must seek a livelihood, 
and do business under the laws of the country; 
and whateverrights he may acquire under the laws, 
though they may be wrong, yet the well-being of 
society requires that they be respected and faithfully 
observed. Ifa personengagein a business legalized 
and regulated by the laws, and uses no fraud or 
deception in its pursuit, and evils result to the 
community, let them apply the remedy to the 
proper source; that is, to the law-making power. 
he laws and the law-makers are responsible for 
whatever evils necessarily grow out of their enact- 
ments. 

While the public lands are exposed to indis- 
criminate sale, as they have been since the organ- 
ization of the Government, it opens the door to 
the wildest system of land monopoly—one of the 
direst, deadliest curses that ever paralized the en- 
ergies of a nation, or palsied the arm of industry. 
It needs no lengthy dissertation to portray its 
evils. lts history in the Old World is written in 
sighs and tears. Under its influence, you behold, 
in England, the proudest and most splendid aris- 
tocracy, side by side with the most abject and des 
based people; vast manors hemmed in by hedges 
as a sporting-ground for her nobility, while men 
are dying beside the inclosure for the want of 
land to till. Thirty thousand proprietors hold the 
title-deeds to the soil of Great Britain, while in 
Ireland alone there are two and a half millions of 
tenants that own no part of the land they culti- 
vate, nor can they ever acquire a title‘to a foot of 
it; yet they pay annually from their hard earnings 
$20,000,000 to absentee landlords for the privilege 
of dying on their soil. Under its blighting influ- 
ence you behold industry in rags, and patience in 
despair. Such are some of the fruits of land mo- 
nopoly in the Old World; and shall we plant its 
seeds in the virgin soil of the New? Our system 
is subject to like evils, not so great in magnitude, 
perhaps, but similar in kind. Let the public do- 
main, then, be set apart as the patrimony of la- 
bor, by preventing its being absorbed by capital, 
and thus, instead of blessing the race, become its 
curse. And, while asked to grant these lands to 
corporations and States, in order to develop the 
resources of the country, and thereby add to its 
greatness, let us not forget in what its true great- 

We are pointed to the cities and 
villages that will spring up along the line of these 


, improvements, as a reason why such appropria- 


tions of the Jand should be made. Every Amer- 
ican will rejoice at whatever adds to the true great- 
ness and glory of his country. But it is doubtful 
, whether the appearances of greatness that grow 
: upunder a system of local and special legislation 
j are to be considered as adding to the reai glory 
| of a country. 

Itis not a sure indication that the people of that 
country are most prosperous and happy in which 
, you behold the most splendid edifices, the greatest 
| rofusion of wealth and concentration of capital. 
: He who bases his opinion of the real happiness of 
:a people upon such evidences alone, is equally 
i foolish with him who, in view of a vast city, judges 
: the condition of its inhabitants by the lofty spire 
and towering dome, forgetting that beneath those 
gorgeous structures, in damp ceilars, deep in the 


l 


and woe—while in its streets are to be seen the 
: haggard and care-worn laborer, the over-taxed 
: seamstress, and the child trained to beggary and 
| to crime. 

If you would raise fallen man from his degrada- 
: tion, elevate theservile from his groveling pursuits 
‘to the rights and dignity of men, you must first 


|, place within their reach the means tor supplying 


. their pressing physical wants, so that religion may 
exert its influence on the soul, and soothe the 
weary pilgrim in his pathway to the tomb. For 
it is in vain you talk of the goodness and benevo- 
| lence of an Omniscient Ruler to him, whose life 
| from the cradle to the grave, is but one continued 
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scene of pain, misery, and want. Talk not of free 
agency to him whose only freedom is to choose his 
own method to die. In vain you entreat him to | 


cultivate the intellect and purify the heart whose ` substantial reward than tears to the dead and | 


days are dragged out in procuring a morsel to 
sustain life, and whose last prayer, as he falls 
broken-hearted into his kennel of straw, is that he 
may never behold the light of another day. In 
such cases, there might, perhaps, be some feeble 
conception of religion and its duties—of the infi- 
nite, everlasting, and pure; but unless there be a 
more than common mind, they would be like the 
dim shadows that float in the twilight. 

Riches, it is true, are not necessary to man’s 
enjoyment; but the means to prevent starvation ; 
are. Nor is a splendid palace necessary to his ` 
real happiness; but a shelter against the storm and 
winter’s blast is. 

If you would lead the erring back from the paths 
of vice and crime to virtueand to honor, give him a 
home—+ive hima hearthstone, and he will surround 


it with household gods. If you would make men | 
i that have borne it in triumph over the battle-fields ` 


wiser and better, relieve your almshouses, close 


| 


the call of their country, to uphold her standard, 
and vindicate her honor, are deserving of a more 


thanks to the living. But there are soldiers of 
peace, as well as of war; and though no waving 
plume or floating ensign beckons them on to glory 
or to death, their dying scene is oft a crimson one. 


They fall, leading the van of civilization along , 


untrodden paths, and are buried in the dust of its 
advancing columns. No clarion’s note wafts the 
expiring spirit from earth to heaven; no monu- 
ment marks the scene of deadly strife; and no 
` stone their resting-place. The winds, sighing 
through the branches of the forest, alone sing their 
requiem. Yet they are the meritorious men of the 
i Republic; the men who give it strength in war, and 
glory in peace. From the backwoods, the work- 
shop, and the plough, came the men who gave vic- 
tory to yourarms in thestruggles ofthe Revolution; 


, that upheld your standard amid the cane-brakes . 


. of Marion, and ón the bayou of New Orleans; and 


the doors of your penitentiaries, and break in |: of your frontiers. The achievements of your pio- 
piesta your gallows—purify the influences of the ; neer army, from the day they first drove back the 
omestic fireside. For that is the school in which | Indian tribes from your Atlantic sea-board to the 


human character is formed, and there its destiny 
is shaped; there the soul receives its first impress, 
and man his first lesson, and they go with him for 


' present hour, have been the achievements of sci- , 


ence and civilization over the elements, the wilder- 
ness, and the savage. The settler, in search of a 


field. lt is well. For the men who go forth at 


weal or for woe through life. For purifying the ; new home, long since o’erleaped the Alleghanies, 
sentiments, elevating the thoughts, and developing | and, having crossed the great central valley of the 
the noblest impulses of man’s nature, the influ- |! Mississippi, is now wending his way to the shores 
ences of a rural fireside and agricultural life are the || of the Pacific; the forest stoops, to allow the emi- 
noblest and the best. In the obscurity of the cot- |; grant to pass; and the wilderness gives way to the 
tage, far removed from the seductive influences of |. tide of emigration. Only sixty-three years ago, 


rank and affluence, is nourished the virtues that | 
counteract the decay of human institutions—the | 
| half a century has passed away, “since this great ` 

State, with all its settlements and improvements, 


courage that defends the national independence, ; 
ay the industry that supports all classes of the ' 
tate. 
It was said by Lord-Chatham, in his appeal to ; 
the House of Commons in 1775, to withdraw the 
British ore from Boston, that ‘* trade, indeed, 
‘increases the glory and wealth of a country; but 
‘ its true strength and stamina are to be looked for 
‘in the cultivators of the land. In the simplicity 
‘of their lives is found the simpleness of virtue, 
‘the integrity and courage of freedom. These 
‘true, genuine sons of the soil are invincible.” 
The history of American prowess has recorded 
these words as prophetic. Man, in defense of his 
hearth-stone and fireside, is invincible against a 
world of mercenaries. In battling for his home, 
and all that is dear to him on earth, he never was 
conquered save with his life. In such a struggle 
every pass becomes a Thermopyle, every plain a 
Marathon. With an independent yeomanry scat- 


tered over your vast domain, the ‘ê young eagle”. 


may bid defiance to the world in arms. And 
even though the foe should devastate your sea- 


board, lay in ashes its cities, they have made not ; 


one single advance towards conquering the coun- | 
try. For, from the interior comes up your hardy | 
yeomanry, and with their hearts of oak and nerves 
of steel, they expel the invader. Their arms are 
the citadel of a nation’s power, their hearts the | 
bulwarks of liberty. 
While but a few days since you passed, in a’ 
deficiency bill, almost two millions and a quarter | 
of dollars for the army, and are annually called ` 
upon to appropriate still increased sums for its 
support, by reason, as isalleged by your adjutant 
general, of the increased extent of territory and | 
line of frontier, it becomes the part of wisdom for ` 
the Government to hold out every reasonable 
inducement for the settlement of these lands; for _ 
thereby you place upon them a self-constituted and 
self-supporting army, to repel frontier attacks and 
foreign invasion. Every consideration of policy, , 
then, both as to revenue to the General Govern- 
ment, and increased taxation to the new States, as - 
well as a means of removing the causes of pauper- | 
ism and crime in the old, demands that the public ` 
lands be granted in limited quantities to the actual ; 
settler. Every consideration of justice and hu- : 
manity calls upon you to restore man to his natu- : 
ral rights in the soil. But there is one considera- i 
tion above dollars and cents; it is a consideration | 
that appeals to the gratitude and generosity of the 
American people, and to such an appeal they never ' 
yet turned a deaf ear. 


You grant bounties to the soldier of the tented i 


| morning sun 


i man. And 


: the first white settler of Ohio pitched his tent on 
the bank of the Muskingum. But little more than 


, its mighty canals and growing population, was 


covered up under the canvas of a single wagon.” : 
Within the period allotted to the life of man, ,; 
‘a State, girt with railroads and scored by ca- <; 
nals, is in existence, five times as large, in extent |; 


of territory, as its mother, Massachusetts, and 
containing almost two millions of inhabitants. 
But the rapid growth and development of Ohio 
stands not alone. During the two and a quarter 


| centuries since Jamestown and Plymouth Rock 


were consecrated by the exile, trace the footsteps 
of the pioneer, as he has gone forth to found new 
States, and build up new empires. 
and a quarter centuries, from an unbroken forest, 


you have acountry embracing almost every variety . 


of production, and extending through almost every 
zone. The high regions of the North have scarcely 
thrown off their icy mantle, while the Southern 
reaper is preparing for his harvest-home. The 
ve your Eastern hills, while the 


valleys of the West repose in midnight darkness. 


| In these two and a quarter centuries, a whole :: 
| continent has been converted to the use of man, ` 


and upon its bosom has arisen the noblest empire 


| on the globe. True, the united energy, enterprise, i 


and industry of the entire American people have 
produced this vast result. 


‘| But in a new country the first and most impor- 


tant labor, as it is the most difficult to be perform- 
| ed, is to subdue the forest, and convert the lair of 
, the wild beast into a home for civilized man. This 
is the labor of your pioneer settler. 
; ments, if not equally brilliant with those of the 


' plumed warrior, are equally, if not more, lasting. ; 


His life, if not at times exposed to so great a haz- 
ard, is still one of equal danger and of death. It 
is a life of toil and adventure, spent upon one 


continued battle-field, unlike that, however, on 


which martial hosts contend—for there the strug- 


, gle is short and expected, and the victim strikes 
not alone, while the highest meed of ambition ' 
' crowns the victor. Not so with your hardy pi- ` 


oneer. He is oft called upon to meet death in a 
struggle with fearful odds, while no herald will 
| tell to the world of the unequal combat. Startled 
at the midnight hour by the war-whoop, he wakes 
from his dreams to behold his cottage in flames; 


‘ the sharer of his joys and sorrows, with perhaps . 


‘a tender infant, hurled, with rude hands, to the 
i distant council-fire. Still, he presses on into the 


, wilderness, snatching new areas from the wild 
: beast, and ng them a legacy to civilized 
l he asks of his country and his , 


In these two | 


His achieve- | 


| Government is, to protect him against the cupidity 

of soulless capital, and the iron grasp of the spec- 
| ulator. Upon his wild battle-field these are the 
| only foes that his own stern heart and right arm 
| cannot vanquish. While, then, the shield of this 
Government is thrown over the moneyed interests 
of the country, fostering, by your protective laws, 
its associated capital, withhold not justice from the 
men who go forth, single-handed and alone, to 
subdue the forest, tame the savage and the wild 
beast, and prepare, in the wilderness, a home for 
science ani a pathway for civilization. 


AGAINST GIVING AWAY THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. TIMOTHY JENKINS, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 14, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, on the bill for the encouragement of 
: agriculture, manufactures, and other branches of industry, 
by granting to actual settlers homesteads out of the public 
domain, &¢.— 

Mr. JENKINS said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I shall devote the hour allot- 
ted to me mainly in discussing these questions: 
Has Congress the rightful power to make dona- 
tions of public lands, either for the construction of 
railroads, or to actual settlers? Would it be ex- 
pedient for us to exercise that power, even if we 
posses it? , : 

The Committee of this House upon Public 
Lands has reported a bill granting to the State of 
Missouri a portion of the national domain for the 

urpose of constructing two railroads in that 
pinto one from St. Joseph to Hannibal, a dis- 
. tance of one hundred and eighty miles; the other 
' from St. Louis to the western line of the State, a 
distance of two hundred and thirty-two miles. 

By this bill it is proposed to give the State of 
i Missouri between one and two millions of acres 
of land. I said to the State of Missouri; not 

uite so. Corporations have been created by that 

tate, authorized to construct these roads. ‘These 
‘ corporations, therefore, stand behind the State, 
eager expectants of the nation’s bounty. 

If this were the only project for such donations 
to be pressed upon our consideration, we possibly 
might pass over the subject with less concern; but 
this bill is only the entering wedge. Other bills 
are to follow, which, if carried through Congress, 
will sweep away, at the present session, from 
twenty-five to fifty millions of acres of the public 
domain. 

The Committees upon Public Lands in both 
Houses of Congress are pushing forward a scheme 
of internal improvements at the nation’s expense, 
unrivaled in extravagance by any former legisla- 
tive body. Let us look into the document room, 
| and see what intelligence the Senate, through that 
channel, has communicated to us upon the subject. 
|| We find sent there prior to the first of last March 
|, a large volume of bills making donations of public 
i! lands to certain favored States, of which I give a 
|! brief abstract: 


7 
Donations proposed in the Senate at this session, as esti- 


!| mated by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
FIRST—FOR RAILROADS. 


States. Length of roads Amount of dona- 
in miles. tion in acres. 
Michigan........6++-504.scseeeeeeecceenee 341,760 
Wisconsin..........5 156 EE EIEE TE 599,040 
TPOWA siada na ceveens. ec BBA cee vecenccererean 3,107,417 
Missouri.. EPES = o PERET a 
ATKanEaS, oe anne ane 488.. : «» 1,873,920 
Alabama .... eee Bl dec ee ee ceeececeeees 1,205,760 
Florida..... wcrc ene DER. cccecetensnesees 5,882,880 
3,090 
Making for railroads ........-+. ve eeeeceee 13,901,657 


These 3,090 miles of road will cost $60,000,000. 


SECOND-—DONATIONS TO STATES, NOT LIMITED TO RAIL- 


ROADS. 

Ohio. .....2605 cee e eee e eee eee cnnenees 302,195 

Louisiana.....cceeesecceeveceeseteecreeee 13,508,259 
Tiinois...... enon wees eee e eee ee eeneenes 35,0 

13,845,454 

Add the above for railroads ..............13,901,657 

Proposed donations, in acres......... 27,747,111 


Thus an effort is made to bring the united votes 
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of ten States into the measure, by holding out a | 
reward of the value of $35,000,000. ' 

One scheme of prodigality never stands alone. | 
Others of like character soon cluster around the | 
leading project. The circle of combinations is 
constantly enlarging, and each unauthorized appli- | 
cation is made to depend on the success of all. . 
The system in fact goes further. Meritorious 
subjects for legislative action are quite sure of de- 
feat, unless united to the prescribed circle. The 
influence of the whole scheme is pernicious, and 
tends to change our legislative Hall into a market- 
place, where vote may be bartered for vote. 

The power of the General Government is deriv- 
ative—conferred on the one hand, and limited on 
the other, by compact. The States have an inde 
pendent existence, and are clad with the elements 
of supreme power. It is the business of States, 
and not of the General Government, to support 
the poor; to disseminate learning; to encourage 
the arts, promote agriculture, and construct roads 
and canals. The jurisdiction of the General Gov- | 
ernment begins where that of the respective States 
ends. Who will claim that the National Govern- 
ment has a right to construct railroads? The mode 
in which the business is necessarily carried on | 
upon these roads furnishes an abundant answer 
to this question. From their very nature they 
are exclusive. He who wants to travel, cannot 
put his own car on to the track. He must sub- 
mit himself to the dictation of others. He must 
enter cars prepared for the road. Fast or slow, 
the engineer controls the movement, and the mur- 
murs or plaudits of the passenger, alike unheard, 
neither increase nor diminish the speed. How 
unlike the navigation of our rivers, our lakes, or 
the ocean! There, each master spreads his own 
canvas to the propitious wind, or dashes onward, 
at pleasure, with his huge but obedient steamer. 
The former is close and restricted; the latter is 
free and national. The one is suited to the minu- 
tiz of State legislation; the other to the broader 
field of national commerce. The one constitutes 
the thoroughfares of individual States; our great 
rivers and lakes are the highways of the nation. 
The objects, therefore, to which these funds are 
devoted lie beyond our constitutional limits. As 
well might we devote funds from the Treasury for 
the establishment of a bank at Hannibal, as to 
send out a railroad from that place through the | 
wild lands of the West. 

Is it said that these lands are given to the States, 
and that, inasmuch as the States have an undoubt- 
ed right to construct railroads, therefore the con- 
stitutional objection is answered? Let us test this 
genon If this bill proposed to make a general 

istribution of the public treasure to all the States 
alike, the project would evidently be more just 
than the present; yet it would then be open to the 
strong objection of collecting money from the 
people, for distribution among the people, abating 
the expense of collection and payment. But this 
proposition is to give a large amount of land to a 
single State, with a provision requiring that State 
to devote the avails of the land to the construction 
of two specified railroads. If we have not a con- 
stitutional right to construct railroads, have we a 
right to make a donation of funds for the con- 

struction of railroads? If we have no right to 
accomplish an object directly, have we a right to | 


accomplish the same object indirectly? If there |! 
be any reason which will enable us to bring about i: 
this result, it lies beyond discovery by mortal :: 
| upon the resolution of Congress, ceded their unap- 
S pial ae lands to the United States in the fol- ' 


vision. 
These public lands are held by the United States 


in a fiduciary capacity. In the sale and disposi- ` 


tion of them, Congress acts as a trustee. hat | 
right has a trustee to give away the trust estate? 
ave we any more authority to give away the 
public lands than we have to put our hands into 
the Treasury and make a donation in specie? If ; 
these lands are taken from the market and given | 
away, that source of revenue is cut off. Increased . 
taxation, by way of import duties or otherwise, : 
is necessarily resorted to in order to supply the : 
deficiency in the public revenue thus created. In- : 
stead, therefore, of selling the nation’s lands to || 
pay the nation’s debts, we give away these lands 
and tax the people to pay these debts! Let the 
argument be put in this form, and will any one ` 
rise in his place and maintain the right in Congress |; 
to make any such donation? The very nature of |! 


` power further. 


: to the public lands east of the Mississippi river? 


. such States as should become members of the Fed- 
j,eral Alliance. Before such cession was actually 


| stitution itself. What legal or moral right have | 


| the trust is at war with this gross assumption of 
| power. 


But, sir, I propose to examine this question of 
4 How, and under what circum- 
stances, did the General Government obtain title |} 


Were the grants by the States to the General Gov- 
ernment absolute or limited? Let it be remem- 
bered that most of the original grants from the || 
British Crown to the American colonies, covered 
lands from the sea-board westwardly to the Mis- 
sissippi river, and some purported toextend to the | 
Pacific ocean. These grants were made long be- | 
fore thecountry was fully explored. Little attention 
was pe to their northern or southern boundary, | 
and hence these grants lapped upon each other. | 
Disputes began to arise between the States as to 
the rightful extent of these grants, until the Amer- 
ican Revolution, quieting these disputes, gave rise :' 
to a more momentous question. To whom did 
these unappropriated lands rightly belong? The 
blood and treasure of all the States were freel j 
poured out in that great struggle for the benefit 
of the whole nation. The war was yet raging, 
and the national debt rapidly increasing. ow 
shall this debt be paid? Shall the patriotic States 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Rhode |: 
Island, whose grants were limited, bear the severe 
burdens of the war, and then quietly sit down and |! 
pay their proportionate share of the expense, leav- 
ing the other States to the enjoyment of the vast ‘| 
region of unappropriated lands lying between the 
settlements on the sea-board and the Mississippi? 
orshall these lands be regarded as a national fund, 
devoted to war expenses and the common benefit | 
of all the States? These were questions, at that 
important juncture, worthy the thoughts of states- 
men. The subject was one of vital interest, and 
was treated with the grave deliberation suited to its | 
importance. 

ome of the States refused to sign the Articles 
of Confederation until an equitable adjustment of 
this matter should be made. In 1779, Congress , 
passed a resolution soliciting the then land States | 
not to dispose of the unappropriated lands during | 
thecontinuance of the war. Maryland, Delaware, |' 
and New Jersey evinced a strong desire that jus- 
tice to them should be done, and ardently pressed 
Congress for a settlement of this question. Vir- | 
ginia, unwilling to resign her claims to any of the 
unapproprfated lands, remonstrated against any ; 
interference with her possessions on the part of , 
the General Government. This subject had ap- ' 
proached a dangerous crisis, when the Legislature | 
of the State of New York in 1780 patriotically 
came to the rescue, and passed an act author- 
izing their delegates in Congress ‘to limit the west- | 
ern line of that State, and cede the lands west of 
such line to the United States, for the benefit of | 


made; Congress passed a resolution inviting the 
other States to follow the example set by New 


York; and in that resolution expressly pledged the |; 
` faith of the nation to dispose of the lands which 


should be ceded to the General Government by | 
the respective States, for the common benefit of the. 
United States. Whereupon the State of New York, 
in 1781, three years in advance of any other State, 
ceded her unappropriated lands west of her present 


State line to the United States, pursuant to the ` 


resolution of Congress. The other land States | 
followed the example of New York, and, relying 


owing order: Virginia in part in 1784, and finally 


What were the purport and effect of this reso- ; 
lution of Congress pledging the faith of the nation ` 
to dispose of these lands for the common benefit 
of all the States, and the cession of land by the 
States pursuant thereto? These transactions to- | 
gether constitute a compact obligatory upon the 
parties now in full force, and binding as the Con- | 
we to break that compact? Where do gentlemen ; 
find the power authorizing Congress to trample | 
this solemn agreement under our feet, and instead | 
of disposing of these lands for the common benefit 


j therein? Can it in truth be said, that any 


| from Spain, for $5,000,000. 


isa 


TT 00,000 for her clai N 
in 1788; Massachusetts in 1785; Connecticut in `i texas $10,000,000 for: her.claiti upon New 


, part in 1786, and finally in 1800; South Carolina $ 
‘in 1787; North Carolina in 1790; and Georgia 


': Stat 
"in 1802. ene 


of all—instead of collecting their avails for the sup- 
port of Government, and the payment of the 
national debt—give them away under the name of 
States to railroad corporations and voracious spec- 
ulators? What fant has Congress under this 
compact to give them away for any purpose? 
the Constitution of the United States provides 
that— 

“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 


| all needfu! rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
: other property belonging to the United States ; and nothing 
' in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 


claim of the United States or of any particular State.” 

This is the only clause in that instrument relat- 
ing to the public lands. What do the words con- 
ferring upon Congress the power to dispose of, 
and make al] needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing, the territory or other property of the United 
States, mean, when taken in connection with the 
clause prohibiting Congress from prejudicing any 
claims of the United States or of any particular State 
one of 
the States has no interest in the public lands? If 
each of the States has an interest in them, what 
power, what right has Congress to prejudice such 
claim by giving them away, either to States, indi- 
viduals, or corporations? Is it not also obvious 
that any such donation works a prejudice to the 
claims of the United States in the public domain? 
These questions admit of but one answer. The 
Constitution itself, therefore, not only fortifies the 
position I have taken in respect to the public lands 
east of the Mississippi river, but secures to the 
respective States their interest in the public do- 
main everywhere throughout the Union. 

In the ordinary transactions of business, where 
several persons purchase a tract of land, and all 
assist in paying for it, each has an equitable right 
to his share; though the legal title may be held by 
one of their number or by a third person. In 
1803 we purchased of the French Republic the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana for upwards of eleven million 
and a half of dollars, and stipulated to release that 
Republic from all liability for spoliations upon 
our commerce prior to 1800, amounting to about 
asmuch more. In 1819, we purchased Florida 
mmense sums of 
money have been yearly paid to the various In- 
dian tribes for the extinguishment of their titles 
even to a small part of the public domain. For 
the extinguishment of Indian titles to 116,349,899 
acres of Jand between the 4th of March, 1829, and 


; the 4th of December, 1838, we paid and agreed to 


y to Indian tribes, the sum of $72,562,056. 
rger sums still will be required from year to 
ear for the purchase of other Indian titles. The 
ndian appropriation bill, for years, has exceeded 
a million of dollars annually. At the present time, 
the amount of annuities and interest payable to 
Indian tribes is $822,215. Of this sum $150,310 
erpetual annuity, equal in value to two and 
a half millions of dollars. We owe various tribes 
| of Indians, upon which we pay annual interest, 
_ the sum of $5,271,600. If we take into consider- 
: ation the present value of all annuities due these 
' tribes, together with the amount of funds belong- 
ing to them and now in the hands of the General 
Government, this branch of our national debt 
alone cannot be less than twelve millions of dol- 
lars. 

The survey of our public Jands for some years 
past has cost the Government from $200,000 to 
$300,000 a year. We have paid Mexico for the 
acquisition of territory $15,000,000, and relin- 


i’ quished claims upon that Republic amounting to 


about $6,000,000 more. We agreed to 


ay 
ex- 
ico. 
The stipulations entered into between the United 
ij Georgia, upon the cession of the unap- 
propriated lands of that State to the General Gov- 
ernment, resulted in the Florida war, and the con- 
sequent removal of the Indians from that section 
‘of the Union west of the Mississippi. The war 
with Mexico resulted in a war for the acquisition 
of territory. In the treaty of peace the United 


ii States agreed to protect that Republic from dep- 


i redations by Indians residing within the United 
‘States. What these wars have cost, and what 
; amount will be required to keep up an arm upon 
| our southwestern frontier in order to aranly with 
! the terms of the treaty with Mexico, it is not easy 


Il to determine. 
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Against giving away the Public Lands—Mr. Jenkins. 


These immense sums have been expended from 
the public Treasury, substantially for the acquisi- 
tion of public lands. These moneys have been, 
in part, paid out of the Treasury of the nation, 
an 
Treasury. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I wish to ask 


the gentleman from New York a single question. 
If the amount we have paid for the acquisition of 
Florida, Louisiana, California, and al the other 
acquired territory, is chargeable to the public 
account? Ito some extent answer the question 


by asking another: If there were not a foot of | 


vacant unoccupied land, would not the United 
States have been justified in paying the amount 
which has been paid for the extension of our 
jurisdiction ? 


Mr. JENKINS. The last question put by my | 


honorable friend from Tennessee, is not quite per- 
tinent to the matter under discussion; for, in one 
sense, we may have been remunerated for these 
expenditures in the glory of our arms and the 
fame of our achievements, When we have pur- 
chased territory, and paid a vast sum of money 
for it, even though our jurisdiction is thereby en- 
larged and benefits result to the nation from such 
extended jurisdiction, yet this cannot authorize 
Congress to gire away such territory, and leave 
the people to pay the stipulated price. I therefore 
answer, that the price paid for these acquisitions 
is chargeable to public account. 

Sir, this Government has been engaged in the 


survey and sale of our unappropriated lands about |. 


seventy years. The whole sales, up to the close of 
the last fisca ‘year, amount only to 100,560,790. 
The amount received upon sales does not half 


equal the amount we have paid for the public lands. ` 
The question, then, arises, whether it would be : 


discreet, even if we had the power, to give away 
these lands until after the sum which has been 


paid out shall have been realized from the sales of `| 
them? Ifa surplus can be saved, to whom should | 


that surplus go? Obviously, it should be placed in 
the Treasury for the benefit of the whole nation. 

Our registered public debt is now $62,000,000. 
Add to this the unregistered debt of $10,000,000 
due Texas, and our liabilities of $12,000,000 to 
the Indian tribes, and we see that the pa 
$54,000,000 is to be provided for. How is this 
vast debt to be paid? Throw away the public 
lands, and the sober realities of taxation, drawn 
from the sweat of the brow, will give a reluctant 
but admonitory answer to this question. 

If, then, there were no compact and no constitu- 


tional provisionagainst these donations, theplainest ` 


rinciples of common justice should be an adequate 


bae againstthem. fam aware thatthe plea for ` 


infractions upon constitutional rights is always put 


forth in a plausible form; and ardent appeals to ` 


interest are made, and subtle combinations entered 


into, until a vast force is brought to bear upon the i 


object in view. Why is France now governed by 
the arbitrary will ofa tyrant? I answer, the Le- 


fody first set the Constitation at defiance. Against 
the letter and spirit of that instrument, the French 
Chamber disfranchised a large portion of the con- 


stitutional voters, and invaded the liberty of the `: 


Press. They squandered the public treasure in 
balls and banquets. They taught the people to live 
upon the Government. They crushed the rising 
spirit of liberty in Rome, and Frenchmen did not 
complain. The Constitution was overruled by 
mere legislative enactments, broken by legislative 
usurpation. Whatis liberty when the guarantees 
of the constitution are gone? A mirror, to seea 
tyrant’s face in. eh 
Infringements upon the Constitution always 
roduce disastrous effects. Let any State in the 
nion transcend its constitutional powers, and 
embark upon a scheme of gigantic expenditure, 
and though such expenditure may seem to be for a 
praiseworthy object, yet the incipient wrong 
wakes into life a horde of ravenous expectants of 
ublic plunder. The very fact that the organic 
aw has heen broken, to open the way for such 
unauthorized expenditure, is itselfan invitation for 
the artful and designing to set their wits in motion 
for the most adroit mode of robbing the public 
Treasury. Donations of such vast amounts of 
public lands to the States, for the construction of 
railroads, is liable to the same fraudulent mode of 


the residue must also be drawn from the same | 


yment of ; 


islature of Republican France led the way. That | 


expenditure. These lands become a fund attract- 
ive to speculators, who throng the halis of State 
Legislatures. At their instance, corporations are 
created, the lands transferred, the prices raised, the 


dance emblazoned upon the map. Scrip for cor- 
ner lots, and gardens, and farms, and miil-sites, 
are blown into every market. The adroit specu- 
lator knows well who to choose for customers. 
He does not invite the attention of men who un- 
derstand his appliances. It is the unsuspecting 
and the credulous whom he marks for victims. 
Thus, if these measures shail pass, the speculating 
|) mania of 1835 and 1336 will be reénacted, with the 
advantage of new scenery and fresh embellishments. 


| 
| 


| 
‘i lands in alternate sections, and confine the range 
within fifteen miles of the road. They would then 
` require the sections retained by the General Gov- 
ernment to be sold for not less than $2 50 peracre, 
while they propose to allow the States to which 
the sections shall be granted to sell the lands thus 
| granted for such price as they may choose. Thus 


r 
| it is claimed that benaune the price on the half re- 


donation. If this proposition be sound, as a gen- 
eral rule, why do not the States, so clamorous for 
railroads, so anxious to force Congress into this 
new way of making money, themselves purchase 
all the lands on each side of the proposed railroads 
at the small sum of $1 25 per acre, and thus re- 
‘lieve the General Government from the specula- 
tion? [ more approve of the caution which gov- 
;, erns the acts of these States than their advice by 
which they would have the legislation of Congress 
i directed. Some acquaintance with the sales of 
the public lands during the last twenty years, and 
the amounts of land purchased remaining unoc- 


position is. Under the reign of speculation in 
1835 and 1836, the Government sold the enormous 
amount of 32,639,343 acres of land, for the sum 
: of upwards of forty millions of dollars. The best 
judges upon this subject are of the opinion that 
not one half of this land sold during those years 
‘has yet gone into the hands of actual occupants. 
Why is this? The soil is good, and the land well 


' tion by men of experience. ut, sir, the amount 
of lands sold during those years was enough to 
supply the whole tide of emigration westward for 
twenty-five years. 
abode in the new country chose to purchase lands 
j from the General Government, and hence a large 
share of the lands bought upon speculation re- 
' mains unoccupied to this day. Gentlemen from 


number of railroads in each of the new States, 
and in the Territories, would induce actual set- 
tlers to purchase these lands. This reasoging is 
i| fallacious. No such extraordinary effects can be 
expected. The moment these lands are putin the 
market, if they are to be so desirable as some sup- 
pose, they will be seized by the speculators before 
the real settler from the Eastern States has time to 
think of emigration. 

Since 1820, the Government has sold the public 
lands, according to the judgment of those best ac- 
quainted with the subject, at a price not much, if 
any, above what they cost us, including the ex- 
| penses of survey and sale. Efforts have been made 
| from time to time to reduee the price below $1 25 
| an acre, for the purpose of encouraging emigration 
to the new States. But now, a policy directly 
' the opposite is pressed upon our consideration. 
i The advocates of these railroad projects would ` 
| raise the price, and thus place the lands beyond 
|| the reach of the emigrant possessed of small pecu- | 
‘| niary means. This policy is also advocated with | 


l 


| 
| 


i 


t 


| 


roads surveyed, and cities and villages in abun- ; 


| 


The triends of this system propose to take the ; 
i; Short of emigration by kingdoms, in a body, can 


over twenty railroads are reported, and to be re- 
ported, and the construction of these roads recom- 
mended by that committee at this session. It ig 
plainly seen, that from combination of interest, if 
one passes, all will. This is the new system for 
increasing the sale and disposition of the public 
lands, and promoting emigration from the old 
‘States to the new. Suppose you could manage 
one or two roads upon choice localities to advan- 
tage, what will you do with the great number of 
, them contemplated in this scheme? Where are 
the settlers to come from, sufficient to people such 
a vast amount of territory within the time indi- 
cated by the haste in which these measures are 
. pressed upon us? A few hundred thousand set- 
ters a year will not answer the purpose; nothing 


satisfy such huge desires. Sir, depend upon it, 


» emigration will not be materially increased by the 


served is to be doubled, the half given away is no ' 


'i to connect the waters of the Mississi 
cupied to this day will show how illusory this |; 


located, for it was purchased upon actual examina- :' 


Many who havetaken up their ‘ 


hy 


the new States complain that large amounts of : 
‘ land have been surveyed and in market for a long ` 
time, and yet remain unsold. They think that a ` 


means proposed. If lands were notraised in price, 
emigrants might be concentrated for a time in the 
; vicinity of the proposed roads, instead of taking 
i up their abode elsewhere. This is concentration 
‘in a particular locality, not an increase of popula- 
tion in the new States. 

In the course of debate, allusion has been made 
to grants of alternate sections of land by Con- 
gress, in 1827, to the State of Illinois, to aid in 
the construction of a canal connecting the waters 
of the Illinois river with Lake Michigan; and, 
also, to another grant, during the same session of 
Congress, of like alternate sections to the State of 
Indiana, to aid in the construction of the Wabash 

‘and Erie canal. The acts making these donations 
required the price of the sections reserved to the Gen- 

, eral Government to be raised from $1 25 to $2 50 
peracre. It was, doubtless, an object of importance 
pi, through 

the medium of lakes and canals, with the waters 
of the Hudson river. Perhaps so strong an appeal 
could not have been made for any other similar 
donation. The New York canals, between the 
lakes and the Hudson river, were then in success- 
ful operation; and, it was inquired, why not con- 
struct canals in the new States, and send the prod- 
ucts of the Mississippi valley to the commercial 
: Metropolis of the nation? The supposed benefits 
of these projects by no means equaled the injury 
arising from these donations. The grants neither 
blessed the giver nor receiver. They stimulated 
the States of Indiana and Illinois to embark upon 
a system of wild and extravagant expenditure. 
They issued stocks in profusion, and the markets 
were filled with them to overflowing. No ad- 

! equate provision was made even for the payment 
of the interest, much less the principal. Conse- 
quences quite natural followed. These two fa- 
vorite States, unsurpassed by any in the Union 
for beauty and fertility, overwhelmed by pressing 
liabilities, were forced to the threshold of repudia- 
tion. Their stocks were hawked in the market- 


| the donations were made, more than half of them 
i remain unsold to this day. These vast debts, cre- 
; ated by the States of Indiana and Illinois, have 
| prevented settlers from going there. The hardy 
' pioneer does not relish heavy taxation. He goes 
. where lands are good and cheap, and expenses 
‘light. Hence, the sales of land belonging to the 

General Government in these two States, have, 


i: without doubt, been much retarded. 


Our experience upon this subject does not BOP 
here. In 1838, Congress made a donation of al- 
ternate sections of land to the Territory of Wis- 
consin, for the construction of the Milwaukie and 
Rock River canal. This grant, like those to In- 
diana and Illinois, embraced the alternate sections 
for the distance of Ave sections on each side of the 
canal. In like manner, also, the price of the sec- 
tions reserved to the United States wasraised from 
$1 25 to $2 50 anacre. These lands were not 


' surpassed in fertility, climate, or convenience of 


course of debate, by a member of the Committee ; 
on Public Lands, that donations of public land for || a mile and a half in length, tells the whole tale of 


location, by any in the Union. A corporation was 
created to take the lands and construct the canal. 
This canal was to be some sixty or seventy miles 
long. The lands are gone, of course, but where 
isthe canal? A dike, now used for mill purposes, 
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this munificent donation. Not discouraged at this 
disastrous result, in 1846, Congress granted to the 
same Territory like alternate sections of land, for 
the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
In 1848, Congress, aware that the whole project 
resulted in a failure, not only reduced the price of 
the alternate sections of the lands reserv 
General Government in both grants to Wisconsin 
back to $1 25 an acre, but paid to those who had 
purchased these reserved sections at double that 
eum the excess above $1 25 an acre. Let the 
Governor of Wisconsin, in his annual message to 
the Legislature of that State in January last, be 
heard upon this subject. He ison the ground, an 
eye witness to the effects of this system of unau- 
thorized prodigality. I give his language: 

ti These large grants of the public lands to the State, in 
trust forthe benent of specific works of internal improve- 
ment, under the supervision of private incorporated com- 
panies, will retard the settlement of the State, by engross- 
ing the most valuable portions of the vacant lands, and in 
every instance, will probably have the effect to keep them 


out of the immediate market, as well as to increase the 
original cost to the settler when offered for sale. 


has been, and will probably continue to be, to increase the 
price of Government lands so alternately reserved, thus 
making the land, both granted and reserved, a profitiess bar- 
gain to the capitalist, as well as placing them beyond the 
reach of a large proportion of emigrantsetler, who would 
otherwise become resident producers in the State. The 
consequence would be, they would avoid Wisconsin and 
seek more favorable localities in other States and Terri- 
tories, where vacant lands could be procured at the usual 
Government price. If a grant be made for the benefit of 
ouly one certain work, or a particular company, and no 
other should be allowed, it would be objectionable, as con- 
ferring a special and exclusive benefit upon a particular sec- 
tion of the State, out of a general and common fund that 
belongs to all portions and sections of the State alike. If 
one grant should become a precedent reason for allowing 
others, and grants sbould continue to be made as often as 
any work or improvement could be demonstrated to be of 
utility and importance to any section of the country, ina 
very short time all the public lands in the State would be 
absorbed and engrossed by numberless projected internal 
improvements, each uoder the management of special and 
private companies, and all requiring the supervision of the 
tate government. The companies having charge of these 
various works, would or might consider it for their interest 
to make such a high appraisement of these grants as would 
necessarily keep them a long time out of market, and pre- 
vent their occupancy and settlement. In the mean time, 
in order to obtain the requisite means to commence and 
carry on these works, they might see fit to issue bonds, 
scrip, or other evidence of debt, making these lands the 
basis of their credit and security, and by their sale and ne- 
tiation in a foreign market, have the cffect to place these 
nds, ina measure, under the control of non-resident money 
speculators.” 


Mr. EASTMAN. Does the gentleman from 
New York intend to say that the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the extract just now read from the 
message of the Governor of Wisconsin reflects the 
popie sentiment of Wisconsin on this subject? 

f he does, I feel it to be my duty to correct him. 
The doctrine held by the Governor may be his 
own, but I assure the gentleman from New York, 
and the committee, and the country, that it is not 
based upon the public esntiment in that State; and 
I venture to assert here, that if that had been 
msde an issue at the election he would have been 
defeated by an overwhelming majority. I know 
of but one press in the State which pretended to 
sustain the position assumed by the Governor, 
and I am informed that even that one press has 
abandoned his defence in this particular. 

Mr. JENKINS. These appear to be the senti- 
ments of Governor Farewell, elected to that office 
by the people of Wisconsin. This is the best evi- 
dence we can have of the sentiments of the people 
of that State on this subject. The facta whieh I 
have given, also fully support the opinion of the 
chief magistrate of that State. 


Thus, sir, theory and experience unite in placing : 


the stamp of condemnation upon this system. If 
it were authorized by the Constitution, or by the 


nature of the trust which the General Government | 


holds in the public domain, the project would nev- 
ertheless be inexpedient, and unworthy of our 


gu rt. 
"ihin it may 

pe that no railroad should be constructed at pub- 
ic or private expense, unleas it should first be 
obvious that the business which would be done 
upon it could not fail to make it a profitable 
investment. When the population is sufficiently 
dense to warrant this result, capitalists in the 
vicinity of the proposed improvement, perhaps 
aided by their friends abroad, will quite naturally 


to the , 


E If granted, - 
as is usual in such cases, in alternate sections, the practice , 


be safely laid down as a princi- ` 


enter upon thework. The funds will then be ex- 
| pended with care, and the work carried on with 
. economy. Inthis manner, one railroad, or more, 


from the Mississippi river westward, commenced ` 


at some hide are place, will follow the settle- 
ment of the country. It will be constructed by 
the surplus funds which the hardy enterprise of 
the West well knows how to accumulate and to 
manage. The same enterprise will begin and ex- 
tend one railroad or more, from the shores of the 
Pacific eastward. The increasing population and 
the growing wealth and commerce upon both sides 
of the Rocky Mountains will extend the works 
until it shall be an object to the larger capitalists 
to supply the deficient link between the Atlantic 
and Pacificsea-boards. This step-by-step progress, 
begun and carried on by individual enterprise, 
called for by the real wants, and supported by the 
solid means of the country, is always sound and 
reliable. But make these vast donations for the 
construction of an army of railroads through the 


wilderness every where, and you will have stronger , 


appeals, and more of them, hereafter for donations i T a 
‘enables the pioneer to settle his children around 


to run the cars than you now have to make the 
roads. 


The present system of disposing of the public |; 


| 


domain has been steadily pursued upwards of || 
thirty years, and has worked well. ltwasadopted || 
‘no speculator can purchase a large body of land 


after forty years’ experience. Prior to 1820, we 
tried high prices and the credit system. A debt 
of $22,000,000 due this Government, which the 
settlers were unable to pay, was the result. The 
lands were then reduced to $1 25 an acre, and sold 
for ready money. There they have stood, breast- 
ing the attack of several Administrations, warding 
o 


and corporate, and successfully pleading*their own 
cause against every effort to make them common 
or State plunder. The system has never been 
equaled by any other Government, and will never 
be surpassed for its adaptation to the wants of the 
settler and the interest of the country. Here the 
nation has a vast treasure, which we can well rely 
upon in war and in peace. It has been guarded 
as a sacred trust, and I 
, guardianship will ever be abandoned. I deprecate 
| the weak and failacious notion, promulgated in 
certain quarters, for no good purpose, that the 
l. new States are going to rob the nation of the 
lic domain, and that this vast treasure will, in 
some way, beall squandered. He is a prophet of 
doubtful integrity who prognosticates evil, and 
then, by his own act, contributes to the fulfillment 
of his own prophecy. 

We must expect that a great treasure will need 
some effort in its protection. Is it said that the 
interest of the new States will overleap all bounds 
of justice, and vote ali these lands away from the 
nation? Where are the votes to come from? Ohio 


is already an old State; and Wisconsin, Indiana, || 


| Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama, will soon take 
| rank in the same class. The success of specula- 
| tors, during the last Congress, in obtaining several 
| millions of acres for the benefit of railroad corpo- 
‘rations, should stand forth as an admonition 
` against such encroachments. 

The suggestion that the public lands tend to 
| corrupt legislation, is a poor apology for giving 
| theselandsaway. The argu 

We fear that future legislators will become so 
‘ corrupt as to squander these lands; therefore let 


j 


| ruining our own! 
|| take the ground, that liberty itself is too great a 
| treasure to be preserved long. 
‘every side. Posterity will not have integrity 
enough to guard it. Sooner or later it must go. 
We, therefore, being safe guardians of the public 
interests, will put an end to this troublesome mat- 
ter, by the establishment of a despotism! Sir, free 
Governments always have had, and always will 
, have, great treasures to guard and defend. Per- 
i haps, the freer the Government, the more difficult 
is the guardianship of these treasures. *Property, 
liberty, national honor, are always open to ascaull; 
: andassailantsareeverathand. Onepalpable legis- 
. lative wrong opens the door to many more. Let 
l: us, therefore, stand up now against these encroach- 
‘ments, and the victory of right over wrong will 
i! hereafter be more sure. 
|  Ifwe would benefit the settlers, and keep an 
| inheritance open to the attainment of the sober 


eatly mistake if that | 
aba ! 


‘È 


ment amounts to this: 


the assaults of interested combinations, private ` 


| us squander them; let us save their reputation, by | 
As well might such statesmen ; 


It is assailed on i; 


| and industrious in this and coming generations— 
if we would encourage those who begin life with- 
| out property, and hold out to them the strongest 
possible inducements to lay by their earnings for 
the purpose of securing to themselves and their 
families a permanent home, we must banish from 
our legislative Hall the projects of donation, grad- 
uation, and distribution of the public domain, and 
hold fast to the system which experience has de- 
monstrated to be the best. Under this system 
the pioneer moves into the new country amid 
many disadvantages; but he is rewarded for his 
perseverance with the first and best choice of a 
farm. Each new settler increases the value of the 
adjoining lot, and hence those lots which at first 
would be rejected as a gift, in process of time are 
better worth the Government price than the best 
were at the period when they were purchased. 
This process, itself so simple and natural, is the 
best mode of land graduation which has ever been 
devised. It does not reduce the price, but raises 
the value of the poorer lands, as settlements ad- 
vance, up to and above the Government price. It 


him from the fruits of their own earnings, each 
content that the price is exceeded by the value of 
the purchase. This system keeps the great body 
of the lands out of the hands of speculators; for 


at Government prices, keep it on hand for years, 
paying taxes and agency fees, and make money 
from the investment. It pledges to the young 
men of our country, and to emigrants from foreign 
lands, an asylum anda home, as a reward of their 
frugality and patient toil. So long as forty acres 
of good land can be purchased for fifty dollars, 
and eighty acres for one hundred dollars, a farm 
is within the reach of every one who is not dis- 
abled by sickness or old age. Our land system, 
therefore, holds out a reward to industry and 
frugality. The hardy virtues of earning and 
saving lie at the foundation of individual and 
national prosperity. Of what use is land to a 


l man who is too indolent to cultivate it, or too 


ub- | 


prodigal to keep it? Give it to him, and he will 
lace no real value upon it: Move him on it, and 
e will quit it. Encourage him, and he neverthe- 
less sinks as though he were afflicted with an in- 
curable disease. 

The donation of public lands to actual settlers 
did not originate in the United States. The sys- 
tem, years ago, was reduced to practice in some 


: of the Spanish republics upon this continent, and 


also by the British Government in Canada. The 


` effect produced has not commended the continu- 
i ance of the practice to the favorable consideration 


‘in the best feelings of the heart. 


either of the philanthropist or statesman. The 

roject has the merit of good motives. Jt originated 
In theory, it is, 
at first view, somewhat attractive; but when it is 


| carefully examined, I think it will be found void 


of any considerable amount of practical benefit. 
The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
| Jounson] proposes to reduce this theory to prac- 
| tice in this country, by giving to each settler one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, upon condition 
, of occupancy and improvement for five years. 
_ This project has the sanction of the Committee on 
' Agriculture. Surely the committee does not pro- 
, pose this as a measure for improving the agricul- 
ture of the old States; for we need there twice the 
population we now have to bring the agricultural 
districts up to an appropriate standard of improve- 


‘ment. The only reason which has been or can be 


‘nish an almoner and to supply their wants? 


offered for this scheme approaching plausibility is, 
that it will provide a home for the poor. 
There has been a tendency in the General Gov- 


‘ernment for some years to engross the business 
‘of State legislation. 


If a State is so derelict of 
promis for its own poor, is 
eneral Government to fur- 


If 


duty as to neglect to 
it the province of the 


i we take this step, where shall we stop? Other 


| omissions of duty in State governments, crying 


out more loud! 


y for redress than it is in the power 
of poverty itself 


to put forth, may come to our 


_ ears, and shall we redress these grievances also? 


These principles, carried out, would leave the 


: States with nothing to do. They might remain 


in name, with their boundaries on the map, show- 
ing where States had been; but without vitality, 
their name would be a reproach. All of the ob- 
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should pass a resolution that each stockholder 
should have his share of the land if he would 
move on to it and occupy it for five years. Some 
might be willing to go; some might find it quite 
impossible to abandon their present comfortable 
abodes for a home in the West. Would the di- 
vision of the lands, founded on the condition of 
such occupancy, be in any respect just? No one. 
can claim that this would be an equitable partition. 

If Congress had the rightful power to make do- 
nations to actual settlers, and thus hold out a 
bounty to every man who will move from the old . 
to the new States, few, very few, would move 
there who would not go without such bounty. It 
requires a much larger amount of means to pre- 
pare for the change of abode, and pay the ex- 
penses of a journey to the West, than is needed 
for the purchase of a farm there. Whoever has 
made such a beginning as will enable him to move 
toa distant country, and have enough left to com- 
mence the cultivation of a farm, will soon accu- 
mulate enough moreto purchasea farm. He will 
then place a higher value upon it than if he were 
indebted to public charity for his land. He will, 
by his previous self-discipline, have prepared him- 
self to take care of his earnings. How many of 
the extreme poor who throng our cities and larger 
towns, would ever take possession of lands in the 
wilderness? Not one ina thousand. Their asso- 
ciations, their modes of living, and their employ- 
Tan alike disincline and unfit them for a frontier 

ife. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Cuanp- 
LER] seems to believe that the benefits of this law 
to the poor who inhabit our larger cities will be 
incalculable. He represents a part of the city of 
Philadelphia, and must be acquainted with the 
condition of the poor in his own district. Allow 
me to read a short article, published in the National 
Intelligencer of this city a month or two since, 
upon this subject: 

«t DESTITUTION IN PuiLaDELPHi1a.—The Philadelphia 
American gives an account of a visit made a few days ago 
to the hovels of many of the poor and destitute of that city, | 
who live in small unventilated rooms, for which they are 
compelled to pay ten cents rent each day. Itis supposed 
the number of these unfortunate beings is about five thou- 
sand. Many of them were found with their hands and feet 
frozen for want of fuel to keep them warm, while others , 
had even disposed of most of their scanty clothing to buy ' 
bread. Inone cellar a family were found who had been i 
turned out of home because they were unable to pay their : 
rent. In another place, a poor miserable woman and sev- | 
eral children were found in a shed, the children covered up <; 
in a heap of ashes to keep them warm. Having no clothing > 
whatever to cover them, the mother had been driven to this | 
resort to keep them from freezing. The clothes had been i 
vold to buy bread.” ' 

These are the persons who need help. When 
will they move on to the wild lands of the West? 
Will the city of Philadelphia—will the State of 
Pennsylvania furnish them the means to go with? ` 
If the poor are allowed to Janguish without food, 
or raiment, in the very seat of opulence, the cof- 
fers which are shut fast against them at home, 
will not be unlocked for any such purpose. How 
then shall they go? and how live, if sent penny- | 
less to that remote land? If it is the poor whom | 
you would help, point out, I beseech you, some | 
practicable means of enabling them to enjoy the : 
relief you would grant. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the gentleman from New ©: 
York argue that the giving away of the public ` 
lands will promote the suffering and destitution of ': 
the poor in the cities? 

r. JENKINS. Certainly. Ifwe give away |: 
the public lands and cut off this source of reve- | 
nue to the General Government, a higher duty upon | 
imported articles is the inevitableconsequence. Do | 
not the poor pay a duty, a tax, upon many of the : 
necessaries of life—the food which they eat and the | 
clothing which they wear? 


` which they could have obtained a support, they | 


of suffering which exists in Philadelphia, accord- | 
ing to the account which has just been read. I | 
would say to that gentleman, that the suffering in | 
our populous cities arises in a great measure from 
the surplus of labor. Now, if a portion of in- 
dustrious laborers and mechanics remove to the 
West, does it not leave room for the employment 
of those persons who are now suffering? 

Mr. JENKINS. I doubt this alleged surplus 
of labor. The lands in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia would admit of the employment of many 
more laborers to advantage—so throughout Penn- 
sylvania—so in New York. If the poor cannot - 
get occupation in Philadelphia, why do they not 
apply to the farmers in that vicinity for employ- 
ment? Besides, if the passage of this bill will not 
materially increase emigration to the West, then 
of what benefit is the law to the poor in the cities ? 

Mr. CABLE. I understand the gentleman to 


. Say that even these poor people pay duties to this 
. Government; then I would ask the gentleman how | 
-hecan deny them any participation in the Gov- 


ernment; or, in other words, an equal participa- 
tion in the public lands, in which they have an 
equal interest? 

Mr. JENKINS. I would by no means deny 
to the poor a full participation both in the Gov- 
ernment and the public lands. I would protect 
them in the enjoyment of both. The poor have 
their voice in the Government equally with the 
rich, and the funds derived from a saleof the pub- 
lic domain, and devoted not only to the support 
of Government, but to the common defense of the 
nation, result alike to the benefit of the humble 
and the afluent. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I would like ; 
to ask the gentleman a question. The bill under ' 
consideration, it is true, would not give immediate | 
relief to the suffering condition of this description | 
of population; but there is one thing equally clear 
and true, and that is, that it would not make their 
condition any worse. But I would ask the gen- 
tleman whether, if these persons had homes and 
land which they could have cultivated, and out of |: 


would have been in this wretched condition ? l 

Mr. JENKINS. Of course not. If you had , 
the right to devote the national funds to procuring 'i 
lands for them in the vicinity where they reside, |: 
you might thus bring relief to their wants. But | 
no man will claim that the national Government | 
has any such power. This is the business of the 
State in which they live. 

But if your unauthorized bounty, from the very 
nature of things, shall flow to those only who can - 
well take care of themselves, what justice is there . 
in pleading the cause of the needy in order to gain a 
gratuity for the prosperous? Doubtless, the con- ' 
dition of the poor can be greatly improved, but ; 
such improvement must be commenced and car- 
ried on among the community in which they re- 
side. Individual instances there may be in which 
adonation of western lands would be of service 
to settlers, who might not otherwise obtain for 
themselves a homestead. But if any legislation 
upon this subject is begun by Congress, it must be 
a general law, open alike toall. If you give a farm 
to those only who are worth not exceeding $500, 
according to the recommendation of the commit- | 
tee, children of the wealthy, who have not quite 
yet come into possession of the large estates of | 
their parents, will nevertheless be entitled to the 
gratuity, while the young man who has bent his : 
neck to six years patient toil, and laid aside $600, 


|. would be excluded. Would not such a provision 


open the door, also, to the grossest frauds? Many 
years since we granted pensions to such revolu- 
tionary soldiers only as were destitute of prop- 
erty. What was theconsequence? The wealthy 
complained that, because they had been more in- 
dustrious, and frugal than their companions-in- 
arms, and had, by that means, saved some prop- | 


‘ erty, they were therefore excluded from the na- 


tion’s liberality. Some clandestinely put their ' 
property out of their hands, in order to obtain * 
pensions. The injustice and inexpediency of this | 
partial and one-sided legislation at length became | 
apparent, and Congress soon abrogated the dis- :: 
crimination, and bestowed pensions alike upon the ;' 
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distribute the proceeds of the public lands at once 
among all the States, and let them be your almon- 
ers, than to undertake the proposed scheme. 
Much as I condemn any squandering of the pub- 
lic domain, nevertheless, if this inheritance must - 
go, I would put it in a shape where it should be 
sent home to the door of want, and cause it to re- 
joice the heart that pines in the darkest cellar. I 
would not mock poverty with donations of land 
in the far West beyond the reach of the penniless; 
but if we must turn aside to do the business of 
State legislation, I would throw open the Treasury 
of the nation, and do a work worthy of a nation’s 
bounty. However agreeable to our feelings such 
errands of mercy would be, fidelity to the Consti- 
tution requires us to avoid this inviting field of 
legislation. Our duties, more stern but not less 
important, lie in another direction. The guardi- 
anship of the public treasure is committed to our 
hands. Our power is limited. In time of war, 
other sources of revenue may be cut off. In such 
an event, the public lands have, and will continue 
to replenish our empty coffers, unless we forget 
the duties of our trust, and allow them to pass 
from our control. 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN—PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &e. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. ALLISON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 20, 1852. 


The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to every 
man whois the head of a family, and a citizen of the United 
States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land 
out of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy and 
cultivation of the same, for the period herein specified) 
being under consideration, in Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I shall offer no other apology to 
the committee for proposing to occupy a brief space 
of time, than to say, that my constituents feel, in 
common with their countrymen, a deep interest in 
all questions connected with our public lands. 

he policy to be adopted for the management 
and ry ee of our public lands, has ever ex- 
cited a lively interest in the minds of the people. 
In connection with, and growing out of the policy 
to be pursued in disposing of our public domain, 
arise other grave and important questions; the set- 


` tlement of which, one way or the other, may very 


seriously and very differently affect the various 
sections of this country. We have had some able 
and very instructive arguments addressed to the 
committee, since this bill has been under consider- 
ation; and, it is to be hoped that the discussion will 
continue until the subject shall be exhausted. _ 

In expressing my views and opinions upon this 
bill, I will take occasion to notice the various prop- 
ositions connected with this subject, which have 
been submitted for our consideration. 

The policy which has been adopted, and here- 
tofore pursued in regard to the public domain, has 
generally been considered wise and beneficent. 
The Government has, by its preémption laws, 
and the prices at which the lands have been sold, 
placed it within the power of almost every man 
who desired it, to become a land proprietor. Un- 
der the genial influence of this system, the West 
has grown and prospered beyond all precedent in 
the history of the world. The Government has 
not looked to the sale of her lands as a source of 
revenue merely, to meet the burdens of the State; 
it has been its aim and object to adopt such a pof- 
icy as would insure the most speedy sale, im- 
provement, and cultivation of its immense bodies 
of wild land. 

These lands have been acquired at different pe- 


=: viods in the history of our country, and in various 


ways. A part of those lands were ceded to the 


| rich and the poor. If you bestow the public do- ‘| old’ Confederacy, and afterwards to the Union, by 


1852.) 
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Virginia and Georgia. Large debts had been in- | resentatives of an old State, ask that justice be | 
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curred by the several States in the prosecution of ' done the old States. No! I will not ask that even 


the revolutionary struggle. Our fathers were poor. i 
Their immediate resources had been exhausted by _ 
a long and expensive war. Virginia and Georgia 
held nominally—we may say absolutely—the title 
to a vast domain. i: is true that it had been 
wrested from the mother country at the same time 
that we were successful in asserting our rights to 
independence. By the common courage that made 
us victorious in battle, and at the common expense 
of the States, Virginia, fully aware of all these 
circumstances, first led the way, and with a mag- 
nanimity above all praise, ceded to the confedera- 
tion of Siates that immensedomain now comprising 
five States. The deed of cession is in these words: 

& That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, (and not reserved for certain uses upecified,) 
shali be considered as a common fund for the use and ben- 
efit of such of the United States as have become, or shall 
become members of the Confederation or Federal Alliance 
of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their 
usual respective proportions in the general charge and er- 
penditare. and shali be faithfully bona fide disposed of | 

that purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatso- i, 
ever.“ 9 

Georgia afterwards, in the same spirit, and for |: 
the same purposes, ceded to the General Govern- |. 
ment, in trust, the lands comprising Alabama and 
Mississippi. Afterwards, we acquired from France ` 
and Spain, by purchase, large acquisitions. And | 
at a later day, trom Mexico, still more extensive 
territories. 

It is estimated that the extent of our public 
lands now cover an area of 2,475,385 square 
miles; or something over 1,400,000,000 of acres. 
This is a splendid domain—invaluable estate; and 
it becomes the duty of us, who are called upon to 
legislate upon this subject, to act wisely and 
prudently. We should inquire whether the wants 
of the people—the prosperity of the whole coun- 
try—demand a change in our land policy. This 
is the first question to be settled. Has our system 
worked well? We may look to the present power 
and wonderful prosperity of the new States for an 
answer. 

I may be, and doubtless would be, answered b 
some, that the proceeds of the public lands should 
cease to be a source of revenue. By others, that | 
these lands should be granted to the States in ` 
which they lie, to aid in the construction of rail- ii 
roads, and for the benefit of education. 

Gentlemen who advocate these measures would 
find no enemy in me, were they piling to | gabe 
all the States to share in the benefits. [loo Jea 
these lands as belonging to all the States. They 
should be a common fund, out of which all the 
States should receive an equitable portion. The 
new States have already had generous grants made | 
to them for the purposes of education and for inter- ` 
nal improvements. They cannot charge the Gen- 
eral Government with niggardly meanness or par- | 
simony. Generosity has characterized the legisla- 
tion of Congress upon this subject. 
amount of lands granted to the new States for | 
these purposes, amounts to over 80,000,000 of: 
acres, as follows: 

Ohi0. 2. cece ce tee cece ace 2,273,858.77 acres. 
Indiana .....cecceeeeeee cee 3y267,460.61 “ 
Ilinois... se eee cece cee eee 5,584,167.94 “ 


Missouri....... se tsiesiesieae 3,242,627.00 ‘* 
Alabama........000-.+020++ 2,094,284.00 “ 
Mississippi.......--2+06-+2 45151,011.00 “| 


Louisiana... .. essees o.. e. .10,210,122.58 
Michigan... ...e........... 6,170,866.00 
Arkansas ........seso.. e.. 6,250,813.00 
Florida 0.0.0 ..00ceeeseeee 2,022,993.00 
Towa... ccc esccccscecescee 25713,955.22 
Wisconsin .......6+00es000 3,128,799.00 
Tennessee.. 60.0.6 0000 0000+ 3,353,824.00 
California......e0see0eeee-+ 500,000.00 
Minnesota Territory.......+ 2,997,191.00 
Oregon Territory..........-12,186,978.00 
New Mexico.........2.-.. 7,493,120.00 
Utah.........seeeeeeeee ees 6,681,707.00 


Total .... 0.00005.» 84,222, 184.12 
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I do not complain of these grants. I only ask 
that they be extended to all the States. 

If our policy is to be changed—and I am inclined | 
to believe that that is the purpose of many, 
whether a majority of the present Congress, time 
will soon determine—then I, as one of the Rep- 
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: may be needed. 


The whole | was secured to all of his children, than to have 
| 


ji 
li 
1 

|; 
l: 


‘| at our Military Academy, and our Naval Acad- : 
li emy. 
il whid authorized the establishment and organiza- | 


full justice be done the old States. But I think 


that we may be allowed to ask that something |! which have been established for the purpose of 
which approximates justice be done to them. | 


Would this impoverish the new States? Would | 


it detract from their power? Would it retard their 
progress? Would it prevent, or clog their onward 


march to prosperity and to greatness? I think |: 


not. There is enough for all, if we but legislate 
wisely for all. If we play the part of the prodigal, | 
and squander our rich inheritance, by throwing it | 
away upon visionary projects, in mere wanton- 
ness, which a consciousness of superabundance, 
and sudden wealth, sometimes begets in the pos- 
sessor—if we act thus, we may in time, find our- 
selves in the condition of the prodigal. But if, 
on the other hand, we legislate wisely and act 
justly, we may advance the prosperity of our 
common country, and promote the happiness of 
all. We have 1,400,000,000 of acres of land. It: 
is a low estimate to say that these lands are worth | 
$1,600,000,000. With such a fund, what may 
we not accomplish for the good of the whole coun- 
try? Academies and schools could be established 
in every valley, and upon every hill, where they 
Is this not desirable? Who, 
that is a lover of his country and of his country- | 


men, would not rejoice to see the means of a lib- | 


eral education extended to every youth in this 
broad land? Who would not rejoice to see the 
day, when the schedules prepared for taking our 
decennial enumerations, or census, shall no longer 
contain a column, to enumerate the number of our 
fellow-citizens, over the age of twenty-one years, 
who can neither read nor write? A dark column 
is this in our census returns. A Republic—a, 
Government based upon the intelligence of the 
people, should not permit this reproach to con- | 
tinue. As we extend education, we deepen, widen, 
and strengthen the foundations upon which our 
institutions } est. 

It was my desire and intention to lay before the _ 
committee the statistics showing the number of 
white persons, over twenty-one years of age, in 
the United States, who can neither read nor write; ' 
but the returns are not fully made out for all the 
States. I have obtained the result in afew. These | 
partial returns are sufficient to show us that there | 


‘are a vast number of our fellow-citizens who 


have, from various causes, been deprived of the | 
blessings of an education. In the abundance of | 
our benevolence, we propose to give to the land- | 
less of our fellow-citizens one hundred and sixty | 
acres of land. This is well. But let us inquire, | 
first, whether we have discharged our duties and ' 
obligations to that other class of our fellow-citi- | 
zens to whom I have already referred. The voices 


i| of some hundreds of thousands of our uneducated 
i| fellow-citizens answer in the negative. Whatpoor |. 


man would not rather know that a good education | 
the privilege of settling upon one hundred and sixty 
acres of wild land? I may be told that thisis not | 
the business of the General Government. And | 
some constitutional hair-splitter may object, be- : 
cause the Constitution does not, in express terms, | 
: provide for the education of the youth of the 
country. In answer to such objectors, I would i 
say, that the principle has been recognized, estab- 
lished, and encouraged by ourGovernment. Look ‘ 


The very same clause in the Constitution . 


tion of these schools, authorizes grants of land to i 


, tary and naval science. True; and very neces- | 


. the several States for the purpose of establishing | 
: common schools for the education of all the youth | 


: an 


: the highly responsible duties pertaining to repub- | 


| professional ekill and scientific attainments of such 


throughout the land. But, ah! says the objector, 
these are schools to impart a knowledge of mili- | 


sary, I grant. Common schools impart a knowl- | 
edge of elementary science, and of government; | 


petuate our republican institutions, and discharge | 


lican citizenship. What higher or nobler motive 


for action can address itself to the guardians of |, 


the public weal? 
What American does not feel a just pride in the 


men as Bache, Wilkes, Maury, and others of our 


i; troduced a bill a 


fit and qualify our children to sustain and per- |: 


shed imperishable luster upon their professions! 
While I conceive it to be our duty to afford every 
: facility and encouragement to those institutions 


i imparting to those young men who may wish to 
_ devote themselyes to the service of their country, 
| either in the military or naval service, a thorough 
‘ education, I deem it no less the duty of the coun- 
try to see that the youth of the Republic are prop- 
` perly educated, so that they may act well their 
parts in the civil departments of life. Let us 
make broad the basis of our institutions. How 
can we so well do this as by providing the means 
. of educating the youth of our country? What 
plan so feasible as that to grant to each State a 
sufficient quantity of land, or the proceeds thereof, 
as will establish a system of common schools 
within the borders of each State, that will be ad- 
equate to the attainment of an end so desirable 
and so noble? 
I am pleased to know that an honorable gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. CuvrcuweLL] has in- 
Epropnating 100,000,000 acres of 
t 


land among the States, for the purpose of estab- 


| lishing common schools in all the States. I think 
| that this bill should have precedence, inasmuch as 
‘itis the case of a judicious 


rent first to educate 
his children before he provides them with a farm. 
Out of our abundance we may well afford to do 
this. Nor will we, in doing so, impoverish our- 
selves to such an extent, that we cannot aid all 
the States in prosecuting those great schemes of 
enterprise which now engage the attention of the 
people of every State. Avenues for travel and 
trade could be opened from the sea-board to ever 
section of the interior. The valleys of the Sout 
and West could be made accessible by railroads 
leading in every direction. Thus, intercourse and 
communication between the citizens of the North 
and the South, the East and the West, would be 
greatly facilitated, and the barriers which now 
separate the pore of different sections of the 
country would be removed; and that kindly feel- 
ing of common brotherhood which is so desirable 
between the people of all sections of a common 
country,would be cultivated, and the bonds of the 
Union greatly strengthened. 

After what I have already said, I need scarcely 
inform the committee that of all the projects that 
have been heretofore proposed and discussed, I 
prefer that scheme which was so ably and elo- 
quently advocated by the greatest living American 
statesman—the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. Itwasa partofthe great American system 
projected by that great man; but, unfortunately 
for the country, heretofore rejected. I prefer that 
scheme, because it would be in accordance with 
the spirit of the deed of cession, in the first place; 
secondly, it would be a fair and equitable disposi- 
tion of those immense bodies of land which have 
. been acquired by the common treasure of the 
‘country. Thirdly, because it would work no in- 
| justice to any section or State. | have heard of 
no sufficient reason for withholding from the old 
States what they are clearly entitled to, by the 
deeds of cession, and in consideration of the money 
paid out of the common fund. We have heard of 
all imaginable arguments. Some eminent states- 
men, under the plea of a want of constitutional 
power in Congress to make a distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands, have denied justice 
to the old States. The Constitution remains the 
same. But we have a different interpretation. 
An equitable distribution of the lands among all 
. the States would still shock the constitutional sen- 
sibilities of some gentlemen. And yet they would 
grant millions upon millions to the States wherein 
the lands lie. The power of the General Govern- 
ment to make appropriations of moniy for internal 
improvements, is stoutly denied. Yet some of 
these same gentlemen will not hesitate to appro- 

riate lands to construct railroads. They would 

ave us believe that the General Government can- 
not constitutionally appropriate a dollar to pull a 
snag out of the Mississippi river, but has the power 
to grant lands for the ar aed of cutting down for- 
ests, leveling hills, and filling up valleys, through 
i which to construct railroads, provided it is done 
within some of the new States. Some gentlemen 
would esteem it a flagrant violation of the Consti- 
tution to make an equitable distribution of the 


military and naval officers? gentlemen who have || public lands among all the States, in aid of internal 
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improvements; but entirely constitutional to grant 
them to the States wherein they lie, for the same 
purposes. Such constructions appear to me to be 
more restrictive than strict. We become bewil- 
dered in this maze of constitutional crudities— 
denying as the power te do justice to-day, and 
assuming the power to do wrong to-morrow. As 
long as there was a national debt hanging over 
the country, the old States were willing that their 
equitable claim should remain in abeyance. The 
result may show that this was an error. Now, 
‘we may say that there is no such pretext. 


pire moves West, is likely to prove fatal to our 
rights and interests. 

When we look atthe vast amount of money ex- 
pended by the old States, and the incorporated 
companies within the old States, in the construc- 
tion of canals and railroads, we think it strange 
that any person would refuse to admit the justice 
of their claim, or deny the policy of granting it. 
The old States have, within a few years, invested 
large sums of money in railroads. In many of 
those States, the construction of such improve- 
ments is very expensive, owing to the rough and 
uneven surface of the country. Much has been 
done, but much remains to be done. The avail- 


eble means for such purposes are nearly, if not ` 
ite exhausted. The following table will show | 


the number of miles of railroad completed within 
each State, and the number of miles in course of 
eonstruction; also the number of square miles, 
and the number of inhabitants to the square mile. 
For this valuable table I am indebted to J. C. G. 


Kennedy, Esq., the accomplished and able head ` 


of the Census Bureau. 


Be Be gy g gÈ 
zs iss | s| 2 |5 
Bintes with rales 8 | 23 | f Ep 
roads in oper- 5u 2 = j v ; oa = 
ation, or ins SE E°R| SE | S zg 
process of “22 SR25| = 3 5o 
eonstrecion.|ZE5255| (8 | 3 436 
mesese| 2 i & | EBs 
= 8 <a" | -A zs 
Maine.........| 315; 127| 30,000 583,188| 19.44 
N.Hampshire..| 489 | Ti 9,280. 317, 34.96 
Vermont......./ 380. 59} 10,212 314,120] 30.76 
Massachusetts..| 1,089 | Ti 7,800. 994,499} 197.49 
Rhode Island.. 50° 32 1, 147,544 | 112.97 
Connecticut... 547; 261 4,674 370,791 79.33 
New York.....' 1,826 745: 46,000: 3,097,394 67.33 
Rew Jersey....; 226 111 8,320: 489,555! 58.84 
Pennsylvania.. 1,146; 774; 46,000 9,311,786 | 50.25 
Delaware......; 16 JI 2,120 91,535 | 43.17 
Maryland......! 376; 125) 9,356: 583,035] 692.31 
Virginia....... | 478| 818| 61,352 1,421,661 | 23.17 
North Carolina.| 249: 385) 45,000: 903! 19.30 
South Carolina.) 340: 298| 24,500’ 668,507| 27.98 
Georgia........' 754 229, 58,000, 905,999) 15.62 
Alabama s... 121 + 190: 50,722) 771,671; 15.21 
Mississippi..... 93° 273° 47,156. 606,555| 12.86 
Louisiana......5 63 ~ : 46,431: 517,739! 11.15 
TEXAS. ees reece) - 32: 237,921) 212,592 -89 
Tennessee... “| 112; 748| 45.600! 1,002,625] 21.98 
...| 93| 414} 37,680] 982,405| 96.07 
-| 828 | 1,892] 39,964! 1,980,408; 49.55 
427| - 56,243) 397,654 7.07 
600! 915 | 33, 988,416 | 29.93 
176 | 1,409| 55,405) 851,470! 15.38 
- 515 i 67,380 | 682,043; 10.12 
| 20; 421 | 53,024, 905,191] 5.65 
10,814 10,898 | 
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In the Eastern States, it costs about $40,000 per 
mile to construct railroads. In the South and 
West, about one half that sum. The construction 
of these great avenues of trade and travel have 
benefited the whole country. And I think, that 
even those who so earnestly oppose an equitable 
distribution of the public lend, cannot but ac- 
knowledge that the West has been greatly bene- 
fited by their construction. The West, whose 
Representatives upon this floor told us that we 
cannot have an acre of those lands, owe much to 
some of the old States. They are largely indebted 
to the internal communications constructed by 
New York and Pennsylvania, for their present 
prosperity and power. New York was the pio 
neer in this great enterprise. The bold conception 


of the mighty intellect of Clinton, were an age, al- | 


most, in advance of the men of his day; but not 
in advance of the.real wants of his country, as the 
result has proved. The idea of connecting the : 
waters of the Hudson with the waters of Lake '! 
Erie, by means of an artificial river, was a mag- I 


But: 
alas, for the old States, divided counsels upon this | 
subject, together with the fact that the star of em- , 
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| nificent conception, and was evincive of the great- 
' ness of the mind of the projector. 
|i Itmight be profitable, in these days of apparent in- 
i genuas and forgetfulness, to inquire, what would 
st 


« had not New York and Pennsylvania constructed 


| 
j 


|; their great lines of internal improvements? There : 
i! are, doubtless, great difficulties inthe way, which , 


ii will prevent us from making an accurate estimate. 
‘| But P think, that any candid mind must admit, 
. that had not those great avenues been constructed, 
the settlement and improvement of the Western 


were mutual, I grant. 


| borne by these States alone. Had these canals 
i; not been made, is it probable that the West could 
-| this day boast of its present population? No, sir. 
i. The Western States would not be this day what 


|| they are, and what I rejoice to know they are. 
} 


4 


these improvements to the West, as well as the 


|| But, no! The poverty of the General Govern- 
:' ment at the close, and for some years after the last 
war, added to the imperious necessity which urged 
ii their construction, made them State improvements 


i| in name, and in ownership; while they were emi- ` 


nentlv national in their character, objects, and 
benefits. 
. For nearly thirty years, there has been an almost 
: constant stream of emigration from the East to the 


| sylvania canals. — 
throwing a continued tide of life to the western 
extremities of the Republic. 


i 
f 


| and Pennsylvania have prosecuted their grand 
‘ schemes of internal communications with great per- 
severance ever since the great chief of the Dem- 
ocratic party struck down the policy of the General 


improvements. These States had either to con- 


i 
i 
! 
| they would not have been made. A doctrine ad- 
|: verse to internal improvements had been promul- 
| of those great States were too loyal in their fealty 
|i to the party in power, not to bow their assent to 
i! the newly-promulged doctrine 


; 
| 


| against this doctrine. 

‘| tuned Congress to distribute the proceeds of the 
: Br p : 

public lands among the States. It wasa wise 


: But, unfortunately for the country, it is not the 

_ policy of the party which has a majority in this 

i House. 
expended, in the construction of canals and rail- 
roads, about $200,000,000. 


State works about $40,000,000. A few years ago 
this was felt to be a grevious load; too intoler- 
able, under the then existing state of affairs, to be 
borne. Her citizens could not meet the annual 
|| interest upon her enormous debt as it became due. 
Her plighted faith, for the time, became tarnished. 
Her credit abroad was destroyed. Her fair fame 
was questioned at home. 
all, were sold at ruinous rates. But her people— 
| jealous of the honor of the State, increased their 


i; to wipe out the dishonor that had obscured her 
‘ escutcheon, and promptly paid the interest on the 

State debt as it became due. Many of her citizens 
, have indulged the hope that the day was not far 
| distant when they would receive some aid from 
|' the public lands. Must we tell them that there is 


| no hope that justice will be done? It wil) be un- | 


Her stocks, if sold at | 


taxes, and with the returning prosperity caused | 
: by the passage of the tariff of 1842, were enabled | 


country would have been retarded. The benefits . 
But the expense and bur- . 
dens consequent upon their construction, were į 


Government making appropriations for internal | 


struct those great works with their own means, or - 


New York and Pennsylvania alone have : 


The State of Pennsylvania is in debt for her `i 


| 


ave been the present condition of the great West, ` 


i 


roads wh 


This 
oor encouragement to our farmers 
in the old States, who have paid high prices 
for their Iands, and have had to construct their 
own railroads and canals, and pey annually high 


: taxes. After the Government has refused to give 


Li; 
am no enemy to the West. The importance of || 


i East, should have stamped them with nationality. 


] 


| West, flowing through the New York and Penn- : 
These great arteries have been ‘ 


) It is in vain to at- | 
tempt to estimate the benefits which the whole || 
country has derived from these State works. We !: 


i should not lose sight of the fact, that New York if 


| 
l 
t 
i 


i gated by the great chief then in power. And both | 


From that time i 


| up to the present, the Whig party have battled . 
They have in vain impor- | 


i facturers and laborers out of employment. 


them a just and fair portion of the public domain 
to aid them in the construction of their improve- 
ments, they will be slow to see the justice of 
giving their lands te other States for the same pur- 
poses. Will they believe that the Government is 
alike just to all? It strikes me that our people 
will have just cause to complain of the Govern- 
ment. By your policy, you strike down our 
great manufacturing interests. You extinguish 
the fires of our furnaces. You stop the hammers 
of our forges. You turn thousands of our manu- 
You 


_ render useless and valueless millions of capital, 


ol- 
‘icy twenty years ago; it is a wise policy to-day. | 


which, under the encouragement of your laws, 
our people have mvested in establishments for the 
manufacture of iron. You paralyze the arm of in- 
dustry. You deprecate the value of real estate. 
You make a bid for our population, by holding 
out inducements for our productive laborers, te 
leave their old homes, under the seductive promise 
of lands for nothing, and raitroads without taxes, 
thereLy decreasing our population, and conse- 
quently increasing the burdens of those that re- 
main in theold States. Under such circumstances, 
some men appear to think it strange, that we of 
theold States, will not, with a supple subserviency , 
grant lands to make every railroad that is asked 
for in the West. Why, sir, we are asked to a 
propriate lands to construct a railroad from dif- 
ferent points on the Mississippi river, one of the 
most. magnificent navigable streams in the world. 

Why should our Western friends think it strange 
that the Representatives of Pennsylvania should 
refuse to countenance a policy so entirely selfish. 
and contracted—a policy at war with every princ- 
ple of justice and good faith? Were there not 
an abundance for all, we might not think it so 
strange that our Western friends should wish to 
monopolize. Besides all this, there is a serious 
objection to giving lands to mammoth land corpo- 
rations, under the style and guise of railroad com- 
panies, in this way building up prineely fortunes 
for a few favorites, who may be so fortunate as to 
be the corporators. 

If the following extract, which I take from a 
speech recently delivered in the other end of this 
building, be correct—and I have no reason to doubt 
it—is it not time for the party whieh professes to 
oppose ‘* special privileges,” and to hate corpora- 
tions and “ class legislation?” to arouse—to sound 


the alarm, and marshal their hosts against the old 


l 


i. welcome news to our heavily-burdened, honest, ` 


| tax-paying farmers, to be told that they must no 
>- longer expect any aid from this source. Shall we 
say to them, “ Although itis true that your taxes 
` are paid for the purpose of discharging a debt in- 
curred in the construction of internal improve- 
ments, which have benefited the General Govern- 
ment, by opening an avenue for communication 
and emigration to the West, and thereby creating © 
a demand for public lands; and, on the other ii 


enemy of Democracy? The Democratic party 
has ever professed to be jealous of soulless corpo- 
rations. Senator Dawson thus speaks of the 
bright prospects of the Illinois Railroad Company. 
That distinguished Senator, in alluding to the 


` grant of land made at the last session of Congress 


to the State of Illinois for the purpose of building 
the Great Central Railroad, and which land goes 
into the hands of a company incorporated by said 
State, uses the following language: 

“I have gone into the estimates and calculations, and T 
find that the cost of building a railroad in that country will 
notexceed $10,000 a mile for laying down the rails, in- 


. eluding excavations, embankments, and superstructures. 
i The cost for these, and then for putting on the engines 
: and cars for these six hundred and ninety miles, will be 


$6,900,000. What is now the estimated value of this land 


' by the corporators themselves—by the gentlemen of the 


corporation in [linois? The Senators from Illinois know 
its value. It is the finest land, as is admitted by the Sena- 
tors, in the whole valley of the Mississippi, and worth at 
least ten dollars an acre. There are 2,700,000 acres of land 
gone into the hands of this company, to build a railway worth 
to them $27,000,000. Thus, by our legislation here, this 
company will reeeive a profit of $21,000,088 on six hundred 
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and niacty miles of railroad. If we had acted properly, 
that might have been done by the United States, and the 
saime profits been received into the Treasury. And yet it 


i 


| 


is said that this ia honest and jast tegislation towards every || 


section of coantry ! Why, it is an outrage upon the justice 


and rights of the Statea which we represent here, and one | 


which ought not to be again permitted to occur. 

é Nor is this af. These gentlemen say that they will not 
allow a division of the tanda, and wil! not tet the old States 
hold lands within the limits of the States of Lowa, ar IHi- 
nois, or any other of the new States. They tell us they 
will not allow other States to hold lands within their limits. 
Isa State more ankind than individuals? Minois will allow 
a corporation of individuals to own 2,700,000 acres of land 
within her limits. I present this to show that all these 
ideas are tanciful, ‘They are unjust to ourselves, and unjust 
to the country. It did not become us, as representatives 
of the people, intending to do what is right and just between 
State and State. Why may nota State hold lands within 
another State? Could not the Governor of Georgia have 
gone to Riinois and purchased the lands as Governor, by 
undertaking to execute the contract, and then he could have 
held the land? Why, where is the constitutional provision 
to prevent one State holding land within the limits of an- 
other? Nowhere. This is the reasoning got up to encour- 
age what are called State-Rights men to support these ap- 

anans. 
illustrated before the country, and I want the country to 


know it—2,700,000 acres of land have gone into the hands : 
ofa company tu build a road six hundred and ninety miles |' 
long, which will cost $6,900,00u; and the land is worth not |` 


lar lesa than 000,000. Then here are $21,000,000 
a dollar lesa $27 $21,000, l; some o 


by our legisiation into the hands of a company—gone 


E our legislation when we were not thinking of what we | 


were doing. This is no fancy sketch. I am telling the 
truth, and gentlemen know it, and I stand by it.” 

Is this the way that the public lands are to be 
dis of? Are these grand schemes of plunder 
to be favored? Is this dispensing equal and exact 
justice to all the States? No wonder that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia was indignant, 
when he saw the injustice done his own State— 
which had so generously and magnanimously 
ceded to the Government for the benefit of all the 
States, millions upon millions of her lands. Are 
the old States to deprived of their rights, that 
stock-jobbers and speculators may realize splen- 
did fortunes? Private land speculators have been 
the objects of fierce denunciations. Epithets too 
opprobrious could not be used in describing pri- 
vate individuals who purchased land on specula- 


tion; but a mammoth land monopoly may be tol- : 


erated with favor. 

Pennsylvania, which, according to population, 
has an equitable interest of $120,000,000 in the 
public domain, is denied an acre. 

We are told that the new States can never con- 
sent that any of the old States shall hold lands 
within their borders. But they make no objec- 


. tion to the citizens of Massachusetts, or of Eng- | 


land, as corporators, holding millions of acres 
within their borders. In plain English, they are 
not willing that the Smiths, Joneses, and the 
Browns of Pennsylvania shall hold an acre—as a 
eg aag ta aE 

and the Barings, o 
lions. 

It is said that one State, to which a large grant 
has been made, has transferred these lands to a 
corporation, and has released them from taxation 
as long as they remain the property of the corpo- 
ration. If this be true, it removes the force of the 
argument which has been urged against the prin- 


ciple of an equitable distribution—that is, that one |: have answered. 
State ought not to hold lands within the borders of || vote for the bill. 


another, free of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, a Government should never act 
in bad faith toward any of its people. If we 
should give away those lands, either to corpora- 
tions to construct railroads, and to build up private 
fortunes for the corporators, or should give them 
away to actual settlers, would we not be obnox- 
ious to the charge of having acted in bad faith 
toward Virginia and Georgia? They ceded an 
immense territory—seven States—to the Union, in 
trust for the benefit of all the States. They had a 
design in this. There was a noble purpose which 


actuated those States. There is an implied trust, |! 


but yon refuse to appropriate the lands in execu- 
tion of that trust, and for the purposes designed 
by those who ceded them. 
ginia and Georgia could bring the cestui que trust 
before a court of chancery, and allege that the trust 
funds have been misapplied; that, instead of the 
trust being faithfully executed in accordance with 
the deed of cession, the trustee was squandering 
the trust funds to the grent injury of those States. 
Suppose, then, sir, that Virginia and Georgia would 
allege, among other things, that they had within 


their borders large bodies of unimproved and un- 
cultivated lands, which they greatly desired to have 
settled, improved, and cultivated, but that the 
course of policy adopted by the trustee in depart- | 
ing from the instructions given in the deed of ces- | 
sion, was resulting to the prejudice and great in- 
jury of those States, by rendering valueless their 


_ unimproved and unoccupied lands, and greatly de- 


preciating the improved lands of those States, and :, 
all this, too, in violation of the letter and spirit of | 
the deeds of cession; do you suppose that any |; 
court in Christendom would refuse to enforce the | 


: adversity, 


Here is the working of the system now || 


willing that the Rothschilds, . 
London, shall control mil- ; 


uppose that Vir- | 


execution of the trust, or command a surrender of 
the trust, and the discharge of the trustee? 


Mr. Chairman, the bill now before us has a ` 


very imposing title. And l am very sure, that if 
its passage would secure to the country the bene- 
fits which its title promises, we should not hesi- 
tate to give to it a favorable consideration, and a 
speedy passage through this House. 
It is to encourage agriculture, commerce, man- 
. ufactures, and all other branches of industry. 
These are all desirable objects. And if, by pass- 
ing this bill, we can attain them, it is our Tignes: 
duty ee rs: it. But I greatly fear that it is like 
those cure-all medicines, which we see 
pea at every corner. It promises too much. 
t sometimes happens that in endeavoring to 
fix up a nostrum that will perform wonders, we 


mix so many ingredients thatthey neutralize each | 


other, and render the whole worthless. The gen- 
tleman who framed the title, appears to have been 
impressed with the necessity of affording encour- 
agement to the various industrial pursuits of the 
country. I am also impressed with a sense of 
that necessity. Agriculture is the great interest 
of this country. Yet agriculture, when not 
stimulated by a ready demand and fair prices for 
its products, must languish. To insure such a 
demand, and such prices, it is necessary to have 
an adequate number of consumers. Our produc- 
tion in any department depreciates the value of the 
product. The nearer you can approach to a pro- 
rtionate diversity of pursuits, the better for all. 
ft would not do for all the citizens of any com- 
„ munity to engage in chair making, unless they 
. could find a market abroad for their chairs. Nor 
;, would it be wise for all of our people to become 
ij farmers; or all to become manufacturers or me- 
|| chanics. Over-production in any department has 
; a tendency to depress that department, and depre- 
i; ciate the value of labor employed in it. 
When the foreign importations of a nation are 
|. paid for by the products of the domestic labor of 
the country, or the products of the soil of the 
country ae the importations, commerce and 
. agriculture both flourish. But when, in addition 
to this, there is such a diversity in the productive 
labor of the country as to afford a ready home 
|. demand for the products of the soil, and full em- 
|, ployment and adequate compensation for the labor 
|, of the country, then do we see the greatest degree 
|i of prosperity in the country. Wil this bill have 
i| a tendency to produce such a diversity in the pro- 
|| ductive labor of the country as will secure such a 
l! result? That ie the question which I desire to 
If answered satisfactorily, I will 
We want such legislation as 
|, will secure to us a diversity of labor. In my dis- 
| trict, we have two large iron rolling-mills, When 
. they are in full operation, the surrounding coun- 


| laborers are forced to abandon their hammers, and 
, seek employment in agriculture, and are thus 
, changed from being consumers of the products of 


ı tors, I say that, when this is the case, it is not a 
: healthy state of things for the country. We feel 
i that to be the case in Pennsylvania at this time. 
But I am digressing. Are there too many per- 
` sons engaged in commerce, in manufactures, and 
: in the mechanic arts? If there are, then this bill is 
well calculated to encourage and benefit all those 
. departments of productive labor. Because it is a 
.| bounty offered to men who are engaged in those 
_ pursuits, to abandon them, and become farmers. 
i Rs it not a seductive lure, which is well calculated 
:! to induce many laborers and mechanics, who are 
|, now doing well at their homes in the old States, 
i to leave them, and engage in agriculture? The 
} desire whieh is almost innate in our people, to be 


, try feels the healthful stimulus sensibly. When |! 


| their fires are extinguished, and the hundreds of |! i 1 
i | cheerfully vote for the bill making grants to all 


|: the farmer, and become producers and competi- | 


' 1846, aithouen 


| 


| 
| 


i 


a 


i 
1 


i 
j 
| 
l 


f 


i 


| posing such an amendment. 


| ation of the bill. 


: States. i 
! should have their wild landssubdued and cultivated. 


| wild an 


land proprietors, will lead many to abandon pros- 
perity, and exchange it for disappointment and 
a Iam well persuaded that no pursuit 
in this country is more likely to feel the evil effects 
of over production than agriculture. Our exports 
of breadstuffs, have fallen off very much within a 
few years. A foreign market cannot be relied 
upon. A home market is what the American 
farmer wants. And that is to be given him by 
encouraging a diversity of labor, and not by of- 
fering bounties to induce others to engage in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. A strange way, truly, to en- 
courage agriculture, by increasing producers, and 


| decreasing the number to be supplied with agricul- 


tural products. Our exports of breadstuffs have 
been declining since the passage of the tariff of 
quite a different result was pre- 
dicted by the friends of that measure. Our exports 


. for the five years last past, are as follows: 


In 1846-47 we exported... ........ $27,000,000 
In 1847-'48........ ow si's: scene .e...... 19,500,000 
In 1848-49... cc cee ee cece wees «++. 23,700,000 
În 1849-"50. 2. ccc cc cece ce en nee + 12,200,000 
In 1850-51... cee cc ce cece cece eee 8,100,000 


But I may be answered that the main object of 


: the bill is to aid that unfortunate class of our fel- 


low-citizens who are poor and landless. Here I 
meet my friend from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson.] 
I feel that in the pursuit of this object we can 
travel together. Our aim shall be the same. I 
would not have his heart beat a genetan pulsa- 
tion for the honest poor, but that I could wish to 
respond to it, with pulsations as generous. Now, 
let me ask my friend if he will go with me a step 
further. 

We have in Pennsylvania hundreds and thou- 
sands of honest, poor men, who would like to 

rticipate in the benefits proposed by the bill, 

ut they love the State of their nativity. They 
are accustomed to breathe the pure and exhilara- 
ting air of her mountains. They would with re- 
luctance exchange the ruddy complexion of Penn- 
sylvania health for the pallid hue, which the chills 
and fever never fail to impart to its victims. Now, 
such men are as worthy of the bounty of the Gov- 
ernment as those who would lightly abandon their 
native State, and all its tender endearments. Then, 


' let us amend the bill, so as to give to all such an 


equivalent in money, upon their giving security 
that the same shall be expended in the purchase 
of a piece of land, within their native State, or 
the State in which they may reside. _ 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have no intention of pro- 
I merely desired to 
show how unequal and partial would be the oper- 
Our worthy poor men, who 
would be deprived of the bounty by remaining at 
their homes in the old States, would be slow in 


| seeing a good reason for denying them the privi- 


lege of enjoying the generous bounty of their 
country. ‘Besides all this, there are immense 
tracts of unsettled and unoccupied land in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, and other 
Good policy requires that these States 


But we must meet things as they are presented to 
us. The honorable gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Jonnson] has a noble and benevolent pur- 
pose atheart. I honor him for it. Andif weare 
to choose between his bill and the railroad bills, 
which confine grants to the States where the 
lands lie, I will go with him; and I shall most 


the States for school purposes. a ie 
Another argument is used in favor of this bill, 
which has some plausibility ; but when we examine 


| it closely, and remember the policy pursued to- 


ward the men who first plunged into our illimit- 
able forests, it loses its force. It is the alleged 
necessity for offering inducements to settle the 
uncultivated lands of the interior. There 
was a day when such a policy might have been 
advocated with reason, and enforced by necessity. 
It was at that day, in the early history of the 
country, when the Boons and the Logans com- 
menced the settlement of Kentucky, and the 
Zanes, the Bradys,and the Wetzels settled West- 
ern Virginia and Western Pennsylvania. The 
stories of privations and hardships endured, the 
perils encountered by the early pioneers of the 
then West, pass in these daysas idle tales, Few 
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the 


wilderness, broke the monotony of forest scenery; |' 
when theiden conveyed by “the West’? was bound- | 


ed by the Ohio river—when the Indians still met 
the white man in savage conflict on the borders of 
Western Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, and 
Kentucky, and claimed those sections of our coun- 
try as their hunting-grounds, and fought their last 
battles over the graves of their fathers. 

The West, now, is the Pacific. The red man 
is no longer feared. The tiller of the soil in the 
most distant settlements no longer carries with him 
his trusty rifle to the field of his daily labor. The 
mother, in her secluded and lonely cabin rests in 
secunty, no longer under apprehension, when she 
retires at night to rest, that the scalp of her babe 
may omament the belt of some savage warrior in 
the morning. Such were the perils encountered 
a some of our pioneer fathers in the last century. 

here were giants in those days, if we may judge 
by their prowess and deeds of daring. How ill 
did our Government requite their services? You 
gave them no land. The services of the scout and 
pioneer are well-nigh forgotten. You insulted 
their memories the other day, by rejecting the 

roposition of the honorable gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. salle oye which proposed to grant 
to the heirs of certain soldiers, who were killed in 
battle, or who have died since the wars, the boun- 
ty land which they would have been entitled to 
had they lived. I recorded my vote for that bill 
with great pleasure, and hepe to have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so again. t us, by liberal and 
just legislation, meet all proper demands made 
upon us by the West. 

PROGRESS. 

Progress, progress, is the spirit of theage. Old 
customs, old opinions, old ideas of justice are con- 
temned. The speed of the locomotive is tardy, and 
scarcely meets the wants of this impetuous age. 
Is this the spirit that is to characterize our legisla- 
tion? We no longer wait until the wants of the 

ple require railroad facilities. But we now 
uild railroads where people are wanted. We are 
asked to construct railroads which commence at 
some village, and terminates in the wilderness. 
We are asked to legislate, as if there was but a 
very limited time in which to perform the residue 
of the world’s labor. And, then, this New World 
of ours was to stop short in its career of progress, 
because we had ceased to occupy these seats. Are 
we to act as if we were the last of the race who 
may know what disposition to make of our public 
lands—how to legislate for generations yet un- 
born? l am not of this school of thinkers. I 
have a faith inthe race. I believe that our sons 
will be quite as capable of disposing of our broad 
domain, for their own benefit, and to suit their 
own convenience, as we are. Some may be dis- 


posed to judge the present generation harshly, | 


when a comparison is instituted between our fa- 
thers and us. They were men suited to their times. 
Let us, by prudent, wise, and useful legislation, 
show that we are equal toour duties—suited to our 
times. Let us not anticipate the future wants of 
the country too much. In striving to do so, we 
may do incalculable injury to that future. Our 
fathers had faith in is; they left us something to 
do. They did not distrust us. Let us leave 
something for our sons to do. Let us not distrust 
them. 
YOUNG AMERICA. 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. 
Smirn,] the other day, made a call upon that por- 
tion of young America sitting on this side of the 
House. The cail is in these words: 

“Younes America. Sir, the duty and business of the 
young inen of America has been, and still seems to be, to 
nurse the old ones. [Laughter.] I ask the young men of 
this Congress, either Whig or Democrat—f ask the young 
men ofthe United States of America, either Whig or Dem- 
oerat, whether they are still willing to continue to hold the 
milk bottle to the lips of political second childhood? [Great 


laughter.) Is it nota magnificent occupation ? [Renewed 
fanghter. 


and I intend to do it.” 


I would fas Hae: to that gentleman, by saying . 


that, on our side of the House, we have no such 
specimens of superannuated fogyism. We have 
no candidate who needs the ‘milk bottle of po- 
litical second childhood.” But as our friends on 
the other side appear to be in tribulation, on ac- 


For my part, 1 am willing to quit this business, 


i 


propos a compromise, between old fogy- 


ism and young America. The wisdom which a 


nipe experience imparts, is doubtless desirable on . 
al 


sides. But, energy and vigor are not less de- 
sirable. Ifall can be found united in one person, 
what an admirable President he would make? Is 
this practicable? Ianswerthatitis. But, like every- 
thing in these days, it requires a ‘‘ compromise;”’ 
a compromise of the principles of youth and old 
age. I will relatean incident, which my friend may 
possibly have heard of, which illustrates my sug- 
gestion. It is this: The Abbé Fauchaund, of the 
province of La Vendee, in France, while sitting 
in his study one day, was aroused from a reverie 
by the noisy gambols of a young dog, who was 
engaged in a fruitless effort to arouse an old mas- 
tiff, who lay upon the hearth at his master’s feet, 
to join him in his gambols. The incident attracted 
the attention of the Abbé, and the inquiry was 


suggested to his mind, why this difference between | 
Has the brain lost its tone | 


old age and youth? 
and activity, or does it arise from the fact that the 
blood of old age becomes stagnant, and the heart 
refuses to perform its office, and ceases to drive 
the vivifying current through the arteries and 
veins? Has the blood become stagnant in old 
veins? or has the brain become torpid? The good 
Abbé became deeply interested in solving these 
difficult questions. A happy thought struck the 
philosopher’s mind, and it was no sooner con- 
ceived than he became impatient to test its prac- 
ticability by an experiment. He immediately 
called to his aid his servants, and ordered them 
to bind the legs of both dogs. He then made 
two incisions into the breast of each dog, and 
inserted in the orifices two tubes, which con- 
nected the dogs. After a short time had elapsed, 
the philosopher thought that he perceived a change 


in the countenance of the old mastiff. The ' 


sullen gravity, which had hung about his old 


face for years, gradually gave way to the playful : 


expression of youth. The delighted Abbé or- 
dered the dogs to be separated, the tubes to be 
withdrawn, and the bandages to be removed. To 
his great delight and joy, the old mastiff sprang to 
his feet with all the energy of early youth, and 
gamboled through the room as if he were a pup. 
The attention of the excited Abbé was so entirely 
engrossed with the frolicksome humor of his old 


friend, that, for the time, he had ee the pup. : 


Upon looking for him, he found him snugly es- 
conced in a corner, laying with his head resting 
upon his paws, looking with all the gravity and 
contempt of old age upon the youthful follies of 
the old mastiff. Great was the joy of the Abbé 
Fauchaund. The experiment had solved the mys- 
tery; and the human race, in after ages, would be 
greatly benefited. Fauchaund would be another 
name which would Jive forever. The brain does 
not grow old or wear out, but retainsits pristine 
vigor to the latest ebb of extreme old age, cried 
the Abbé; and by this wonderful discovery, the 
world may have the benefit of the brightest intel- 
lects, and the ripest experience, simply by the 
transfusion of young blood into old veins! 

How important does this discovery become at 


this important juncture! A transfusion of the ` 


blood from some ardent young American into the 
veins of some one of the ‘ old fogies’’ who are 
candidates for the Presidency, would give satisfac- 
tion to both divisions of the Democratic party, and 
restoreharmony. Let ‘* young America” furnish 
the blood, and ‘‘ old fogyism”’ the brains, and the 
Democratic party may have a candidate worthy of 
its palmiest days, thus giving to “ young America” 
young blood for progress, tempered by the wisdom 
and experience of ‘ old fogyiam.”’ 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLARD P. HALL, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 20, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union on the Homestead Bill— 


Mr. HALL said: 


with reference to the bill before the committee, 
and as that can be effected most satisfactorily, 
perhap by noticing the objections which have 
„i been urged against it, L will pursue that course. 

In the first place, then, it is said that the com- 
pacts made with the States ceding their lands to 
the United States stand in the way of this bill. I 
answer, if that be true, the objection can be obvi- 
ated by epim from the operation of the bill 
the very small portion of the public domain which 
is affected by these compacts. Rut the objection 
is unsubstantial. The very compacts referred to 
require the lands * to be dice of.” Any one 
who will examine them will at once perceive that 
the settlement of the lands and the disposal of them 
to private individuals was one of the chief objects 
! of the deeds of cession. Your present land sys- 
tem defeats that object. Under it immense tracts 
of country are retained in the condition of a wil- 
derness for years after they have been opened to 
settlement. This Government has fixed one uni- 
form, unvarying, and invariable price upon all its 
publicdomain. The result is, that the best lands 
are sold, while the inferior Jands remain to the 
United States for a half century or more, dividing 
neighborhoods and entailing upon the new States 
all the evils and inconveniences of sparse settle- 
ments. We have petitioned and remonstrated 
against the continuance of these unjust regula- 
tions. We have expen) over and over again, 
the injustice and folly of fixing $1 25 per acre as 
the price of a tract of land of inexhaustible fertil- 
ity, covered with heavy and valuable timber, and 
situated near a navigable stream, and of fixing 

recisely the same price upon another tract of 
and of thin soil, destitute of timber, and remote 
from navigation. And, as a remedy for the evil, 
we have asked that the price of the public lands 
be graduated according to their real value. Our 
. petitions, remonstrances, and explanations have 
Lesh received by Congressin a manner very nearly 
contemptuous. The United States have chosen 
to keep their lands until the States within which 
they are situated construct railroads and other 
improvements to give them value. Is it a fair exe- 
cution of the deeds of cession, and the compacts 
‘| requiring the public domain to be disposed of, to 
hold it at such prices that it cannot sell until the 
new States expend millions of money in giving it 
value? Did Virginia intend that the Northwestern 
Territory should not be disposed of until the States 
formed out of it should construct canals and rail- 
roads over and through it? Did Georgia intend 
that the same policy should prevail with regard to 
Mississippi and Alabama? No, sir;no,sir. By 
refusing to reduce the price of your ae lands, 
you have violated your compacts. You have at 
the same time speculated off of the new States; for 
you have availed yourself of the improvements 
constructed by them, near to and through your 
lands, without giving them one cent in return. 
This is unjust; it is ungenerous. But relief is now 
offered us by the old States. They are not will- 
ing to sell a single acre of public land for less than 
$1 25; but they are willing to give away the whole 
of the public domain, subject to ee entry, to 
actualsettlers. I, for one, accept their proposition, 
and J trust that the new States will bring to this 
bill their united support and pass it into alaw. 

“ But the bill is unconstitutional.”? Thereis not 
the slightest pretext for this position. The Con- 
stitution of the United States declares that ‘* The 
‘Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
‘make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
‘the territory or other property belonging to the 
‘United States.” If this clause does not give us 
the power to grant land to actual settlers, I do not 
understand the meaning and force of the English 
language. Why, sir, under it, we claim the right 
to organize territorial governments. Andon what 
ground? Partly, if not prea in order that 
the territory may be settled, that our people may 
be induced to migrate there, and that the public 
_ lands may become the homes of American citizens. 

Yet these very gentlemen, who assert that under 
the clause I have quoted, we may appoint govern- 
ors, judges, and other officers, and put into oper- 
ation all the machinery of a government, for the 
; purpose of settling the publie domain, deny that 
| we can, in order to secure the same object, grant 
Now, 


| a single acre of land toan actual settler. 


Mr. Cuataman: It is my wish to give my views |. sir, it appears to my mind, that granting land to 
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Ho. or Reps. 


The preémption law involves precisely the same 
rinciple which is involved in the present bill. 
hat law gives the settler upona tract of publicland, 
the right to purchase it at @1 25 per acre, in prefer- 
ence to any other individual at any price. What 
principie does this assert? Most assuredly that 

ongress has the right to accept the settlement of 
the public lands, as part payment of those lands. If 
we may constitutionally permit the settler of a 
quarter section of public land to enter it at $1 25 
per acre, in preference to any other individual who 
may be willing to give fifty, or even one hundred 


dollars an acre for it, why may we not give the 
land to the setiler, free of charge? If we may re- 
linquish to the settler nine tenths, or ninety-nine . 


hundredths of the price of a tract of public land, i 
why may we not is uish to him the other tenth, 
or the other hundredth part of the price? Jt ap- 
pears to me, that the power to relinquish a part of | 
the price of the public lands to the settlers, involves i 
the power to relinquish to him the whole price, if | 
it be promotive of the interest of the Government. 
Nor is thisall. The privileges conferred on one 
class of our settlers, by existing laws, is far greater 
than any proposed by this bill. Under our pres- 
ent system, the public lands are first surveyed, and 
then made subject to preémption. After remaining 
in that condition such a length of time as the Pres- 
ident may direct, they are offered, at public sale, 
to the highest bidder; and then, and not until then, 
they are subject to private entry. According to 
the provisions of the preémption law now in force, 
an individual is permitted to settle upon the pub- 
lic lands as soon as they are surveyed; and, if he 
will erect a cabin on a quarter section of public 
land, and live in it but a single night, he may 
forthwith enter it, no matter how valuable it may 
be, for $1 25 per acre, to the exclusion of all the 
world besides. It is very manifest that the privi- 
lege of entering, at $1 25 an acre, a quarter sec- 


tion of !-"d, worth $10 or $20 an acre, in consid- : 
eration of a single night’s residence on it, is very | 


much greater than the privilege of obtaining a 
quarter section of refuse land, worth $1 25 an acre, 
at most, by occupying it for five consecutive years, 
Yet the former is the privilege conferred by exist- 
ing laws; the latter is the privilege proposed by 
the bill before us. No one, however, complains 
of thepreémption law—and why? Because experi- 
ence has shown the preémption system to bea 
wise and beneficent one for the Government, as 
well as for the people. 
tem establishes no other principle than this: that 
the settlement of the public domain is a valuable 
consideration, rendered by the citizen to the Gov- 
ernment, which it is proper for Congress to recog- 
nize. Now, the preémption syaa though good 
as far as it goes, does not go far enough. Under 


it, and by it, the speedy settlement of your best | 


lands alone is secured. It requires a more liberal 
policy to secure the speedy settlement of your 
worst lands. Pass the bill under consideration, 
and it, in conjunction with present laws, will se- 
cure the settlement of all your lands, good and bad, 


pari passu. 
solid column, in the place of that scattered march 


which has prevailed with our advancing population 
since the foundation of this Government. 

Mr. Chairman, what is it that gives value to the 

ublic domain? Settlement, and settlement alone. 


hen this country was first colonized, the lands — 


along the Atlantic were worthless; but as our num- 
bers and wealth multiplied, real estate became 
valuable. The wilderness was explored and sub- 


dued; roads, ferries, and bridges were established; : 
churches and school-houses were erected; villages, ‘ 


towns, and cities were built up—all of which, com- 
bined, served to impart to the lands in the old States 
value and importance. Now, sir, settle the West, 
and the history of the East will be its history. 
Our lands will appreciate; our means of intercom- 
munication will be improved; and all those advan- 
tages which, in this country, are peculiar to the 


old States will be placed within the reach of all of | 


But I must repeat, that sys- ' 


It will lead forward civilization, in a — 


ree the new States, and the lands 
t 


made their homes there, and have carried civiliza- 
tion along with them. Lands in Oregon are now 


becoming valuable; and as its population increases, - 


the price of its lands will increase, until the whole 
of them are settled, cultivated, and improved. 


Now, sir, the settlement of the public domain is - 


always a work of difficulty, and oftentimes a work 
of danger. The pioneer can never expect to enjoy 
the luxuries, and is more than fortunate if he can 
procure even the comforts of life. 
the diseases incident to a new country, subjecting 
himself and his family to the toils and exposures 
of a first settlement, he explores your Western 
forests, and by his labor, energy, and capital, gives 
value to your public domain. 


speculate off of such a citizen? No, sir; no, sir. 
i; Let us rather encourage him to go on, by securing 


i| him in the enjoyment of his little farm against the 


speculator and capitalist. 

Mr. Chairman, while the settlement of the pub- 
lic Jands advances so rapidly the welfare of the 
new States, it at the same time promotes the wel- 
fare of the old States. It is the new States which 
are the chief consumers of the fabrics of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Separate the Mississippi valley 
from the Atlantic States, and what would be the 
condition of the latter? A tariff would be unavail- 
ing to protect them from ruin. Your large cities 
would 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Charleston, would dwindle into insignificance. 
But if the growth of the West has heretofore ben- 
efited the old States, why will not its continued 
growth continue to benefit the same States? It 
will have that effect. The prosperity of the new 
States makes the prosperity 
and every day the connection between the two 

, Sections 18 becoming more and more intimate. 
Almost every hour our means of intercommunica- 
tion are becoming more easy. And every change 
in the West is transmitted, at once, through the 
ten thousand channels of trade and business to the 

. Atlantic seaboard. 

It is not our manufacturing interest alone which 
is promoted by the settlement of the West. The 
transportation of Western produce, and its returns, 
gives employment to a multitude of commercial 
agents, sailors, and shi 

.| hemp, tobacco, and other produce sent from New 
Orleans to New York, or Liverpool, increases the 
demand for Eastern labor. Your ship-yards are 
crowded, and your ship-builders are constantly 

. employed, because the new States prosper. And 

i the more they prosper, the more will the commerce 

| of the nation, and all those connected with it, pros- 

i: per also. The lumber-man of Maine, the iron- 

i master of Pennsylvania, the cordage-maker, the 
sail-maker, and the pitch, tar, and turpentine man- 
ufacturer of North Carolina, all, all find a demand 
for their labor in order to carry on the commerce 


: furnished by the new States of the Union. The: 
farmers, too, of the old States, are enriched by the ; 


_ growth of the new States, for they find the best 
market for their products in the towns and cities 
which thron 

' which, but for the West, would languish, and 
many of them die. Thus it is that the settlement 
of the West promotes every branch of Eastern 
: industry, manufacturing, commercial, and agricul- 
: tural. 

' Some gentlemen fear that 

drawn from the old States, if 


opulation will be 
is bill should be 


' passed into a law. Similar apprehensions have | 


een entertained whenever a proposition favorable 
to the new States has been introduced into either 
House of er ea But, surely, an uniform ex- 

; perience shoul r 
_ the Western States have advanced with great rap- 
'! idity; but it is equally true that the Atlantic States 
have, at the same time, grown and prospered; 
and the more rapid has been the advancement of 
the former, the greater has been the prosperity of 
| the latter. Massachusetts never before improved 
i go much in numbers and wealth as she has done 


Encountering : 


lue te ; Is it right, is it: 
fair, is it just, that this great Government should | 


ose their wealth. Pittsburgh would perish. |: 


of the old States; : 


. Every pound of cotton, ! 


the old wee of the country, and | 


dissipate all such fears. Itis true, `. 


in the last ten years. The same is the fact with 
regard to New York, Pennsylvania, and the other 
old States. Why, then, shouldany one be jealous 
of the growth of the West? Our prosperity acts 
and reacts through the channels of trade and busi- 
ness upon the old States, and everything that aids 
| us, aids equally the old States of the Union. 
' Mr. Chairman, it appears to me to be a most 
‘selfish, unwise, and contracted policy which op- 
poses everything that promises to benefit the new 
members of this Confederacy. Suppose that the 
! new States should oppose all governmental ex- 
penditure and improvement in the old States, on 
' the ground that such expenditure and improve- 
_ Ment would keep population in this section of the 
; country, how would such conduct be received? 
With approbation? No, sir; but with the strong- 
est terms of condemnation and reproach. Yet 
such action on the part of the West would be just 
| as proper as the action of those Representatives 
from the old States who oppose the present bill, 
because it will promote the growth of the new 
States. The West, by contributing to the support 
of your Navy, your armies, and your fortifications 
in the East, contributes to the defense of the whole 
country. And so the old States, by facilitating the 
settlement of the public domain, promote the wel- 
fare, and strength, and power, of the entire Union. 
That the effect of granting land to actual settlers 
i will be to hasten the settlement of the West, I 
have no doubt. But why object to that? Popu- 
‘ lation will leave the old for the new States, only 
because the change will secure them larger returns 
for their capital and labor. If aman, by remov- 
ing from Maine to Missouri, can double his in- 
come, his removal will be of great benefit, not 
merely to himself, but to the Union. The wealth 
of a nation is made up of the aggregate wealth of 
its citizens; and whatever increases the latter, adds 
to the former. If one hundred men in an old 
State can make but $10,000a year, and by remov- 
ing to a new State can make ten times as much, 
who does not perceive that the whole country 
would be benefited by the migration of those 
one hundred men from the East to the West? I 
| do not say that such is the difference between the 
|] earnings of men in the old and new States. But 
| I do say, that men will not, as a general thing, go 
|| West unless they can increase their earnings by 
such a removal. And if their earnings be so aug- 
| mented, the removal is for the benefit of the whol 
i, country, and should be favored by all. _ 
It is objected, however, that by granting land 
to actual settlers, we shall throw the whole ex- 
pense of the land system upon the customs. To 
a great extent this will be so. But we shall at the 
| Same time very greatly augment the receipts from 
‘imports. Our exports, with which our imports 
| are bought, are furnished by the agricultural 
| States. ‘The Mississippi Valley and California 
now furnish three fourths of all the exports of the 
United States. Now, if you will increase the 
| population of these sections, you will also increase 
| their products, and of course the exports of the 
|| country. But in precisely the same ratio that 
{| you increase our exports, will you also increase 
- our imports, and thus swell the revenues of the 
'’ Government. While, therefore, the bill under 
consideration will reduce the revenues from the 
public lands, it will, to a great extent, increase 
ij the revenues derived from other sources. In truth 
and in fact, itis a revenue bill. Under its opera- 
tion our aggregate revenue will augment much 
more rapidly than it otherwise would, and the 
period will be hastened when our present exorbi- 
tant rate of taxation can be reduced. ‘The settle- 
ment of the public lands will swell the revenues of 
i| the Government in two ways. In the first place 
|! it will render productive tracts of country which 
il are now a waste. And in the next place it will 
add greatly to our population. No proposition is 
| truer than this, that as you increase the means of 
subsistence you increase the population of the 
| country. ow, there is nowhere else on the face 
'. of the globe such an abundance of the mere means 
|; of subsistence as there is in the West. Our peo- 
|| ple are exposed to many hardships; they are 
denied the luxuries enjoyed by many other sec- 
tions of the country. Many of them are poor, 
very poor. But thereis no one in the new States 
who has not at all times enough to eat. It is this 
cause, among others, which has occasioned the 
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id increase of our numbers, Let the poor men 
of the old States move to the new States, let them 
escape from penury and want by removing to a 
land of plenty and abundance, and our population 
will increase at a greatly augmented ratio. In one 
word, sir, the muluplication of our numbers, the 
muluplicauion of our wealth, the multiplication of 
our power and prosperity, are the effects which 
the bil before us is certain to produce. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that our present rate 
of taxation is exorbitant, and that this bill, by in- 
creasing our revenues, will enable us to reduce our 
rate of taxation. l do not wish to be understood, 
however, as saying that our taxes may not with 
propriety be reduced at this time. On the con- 
trary, | believe that our revenues should be re- 
duced. We are expending some $50,000,000 a 
year. If this amount were equally divided among 
our people, it would be nearly $2 50 per head—to 
every man, woman, and child, white and black, 
bond and free, in this Republic; and that is our 
present tax for the ordinary purposes of the Gov- 


ernment. I believe that tax is too high. I think : 


it can be reduced with great advantage to the Gov- 
ernment and the people. Now, sir, the tax which 
presses most heavily upon my section is the tax 
upon the public domain. The price of $1 25 per 
acre is, to all intents and purposes, a tax upon the 
settler on the public lands. Itis just as much a 
tax as a duty on iron or broadcloth. If, then, 
our taxes are to be reduced, where can we begin 
the reduction more properly than with public 
lands? I know of nothing that can be made tax 
free, with more benefit to the country at large, than 
the Government domain. I am, therefore, for 
making that domain free to the actual settler first, 
and then for reducing our taxes on other articles, 
until our revenues come down to the proper reve- 
nue limit. And as the settlement of the public 


lands will have a powerful tendency to swell our ` 


revenue from the customs, I am for reducing our 
duties from time to time, as circumstances will 
justify, in this way lessening the burdens on eve 
section of the country as the occupancy and cult- 
vation of the western land progresses. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that granting 
land to actual settlers is to cut off our revenue from 
the public lands altogether. By no means. One 
hundred and sixty acres of land will not be found 
to satisfy the settlers generally. Each settler will, 
after a short time, want to enlarge his farm, and 
that can be done only by purchase, for this bill 
will not permit any one individual to receive more 
than one quarter section of land under its provis- 
ions. Besides this, the rush of immigration to the 
new States which, granting land to actual settlers, 
will induce, will apprrane the value of western 
lands generally. e present settlers will, there- 
fore, enlarge their farms, and I have no doubt but 
that a large part of the expenses of the Land De- 
partment will continue to be defrayed by the sales 
of the lands themselves, after their fall passes into 
a law, if it should pass. 


, But foreigners will settle the public lands. Be | 
itso, There was a time when every white man ` 


in this country was a foreigner. It is from such a 
stock that we have sprung. And I presume for- 
eigners are just as worth 
the United States were first colonized. Two cen- 
turies have not been without their effect, in im- 
proving the mental and physical condition of the 
pore of Europe. During that time they have 
ea 
thing of the principles of free government. I am 
not afraid that their settlement in the United States 
will injure either our morals or our politics. But, 
aside from this, the people of Europe will migrate 
to this country. Every year our immigration is 
ming more and more numerous. And no man 
supposes that this Government will undertake to 
preventit. The question, then, is not whether we 
shall have foreigners in the United States, but 
what is the best disposition to be made of them. 
Now, I have no doubt but that it is much better 
for us in every point of view, that our foreign 
population should live in the new States as inde- 
pendent farmers, than in the old States in depend- 
ent want. At present the European immigrants 
crowd our large cities. That is not the situation 
most favorable to the study of the character of 
our Institutions, nor best calculated to impress a 
stranger with the extent of our privileges. But! 


i 


A 


' if, by a system of legislation at once just and ben- 


eficial to our citizens generally, we can induce the 
‘ foreign immigrant to make his home in the West, 
` we secure his attachment and fidelity to our insti- 
tutions. As soon as he finds himself in posses- 


sion of a home of his own, and occupying a posi- ' 


tion that makes him a freeman—free from the 
control, direction, and oppression of a superior, 
he will and must feel proud of American citizen- 
ship. He becomes identified with ua in hopes, in 
interest, and feeling. He realizes the Hi apa 

rosperity is his prosperity, and his study will be 
fo hectares all the dunon of a gool and faithful 
citizen; and he will be bound, through good re- 
port and through evil report, to the cause of the 
country. The ees immigrant who remains in 
an old State, and is there subject to numberiless 
annoyances and oppressions which men of his con- 
dition but too often experience, may, possibly, en- 
tertain but little concern for us or our Government; 
but the poor immigrant who, escaping from the 
-pauperism and distress of Europe, is given a 


i Ho. OF Revs. 


| living in the old States in independent poverty, toen- 

|! countering the hardships and fatigues of migrating 
; to the West. But surely it can be no good reason 
; for us to refuse relief to any, because we cannot 
relieveall. Let us passa general law granting land 
to all actual settlers, the benefit of which every 
person may, if he will, enjoy. Active and ener- 
getic men will seek its privileges. And the con- 
ciousness that a home is always within their reach, 
will impart to our working men a feeling of noble 
independence which will do much to elevate the 
character of our laboring population generally, 
and much to preserve the true character of our 
political institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, | am as much opposed as any 
man can be to this Government transgressing 
the purposes for which it was founded. But I, at 
the same time, feel a deep interest in the welfare 
of the masses, who, in every country save this, 
are the mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for society. 1 would, if possible, preserve this 
nation from the calamity which such a condition 


omestead in a new State, and is thus secured in || of things would entail upon it. And I can see no 
jan abundance for himself and family, must feel | other policy so likely to answer the end | have in 
| his heart swell with gratitude for the nation which |: view, as the passage of the bill under considera- 
i has done so much to promote his welfare, and | tion. At this very time, the danger [ have alluded 


y now as they were when | 


rnt something of the rights of man, and some- | 


must labor for its success and perpetuity. 
But itis said, thatevery person in thiscountry can 
purchase a quarter section of land, at the present 
Government minimum, and hence the grant of land 
to actual settlers will amountto nothing. From this 
position I must dissent. It is certainly a very easy 
thing for a lawyer, a physician, or merchant to 
lay up two hundred dollars. But it is far different 
with a laborer, whose whole earnings are fifty 
cents or less a day, and who has to supporta 
‘large family out of this small pittance. Such a 
man may by possibility, through the most rigid 
economy and excellent management, if blessed 
with uninterrupted good health, save two hundred 
dollars at the end of a great many years. But if 
stricken down by disease, or overtaken by any 
other serious aat deae nothing much short of a 
miracle can enable him to accumulate a single cent. 
To the large class of common laborers, the bill 
- under consideration will be of incalculable advan- 
“tage. It will give to each and every one of that 

important and useful number, an assurance of in- 


` to threatens us. Not a winter passes during which 
there are not hundreds—nay, thousands of our 
people in the large cities reduced tothe very verge 
of starvation. In this metropolis, within the last 
few months, many a workingman, able bodied 
and industrious, has been without fire, and almost 
without food, because he could not obtain employ- 
ment. In other localities, I fear the suffering has 
been greater than it has been here. Now, it can- 
not be, no, it cannot be for the interest of my 
section of the country that these distresses should 
continue. Starvation and suffering enrich no- 
body. Far better is it forall of us that every man 
should have constant employment, than for a por- 
` tion of our people tolive in idteness and want. The 
old States will be benefited not less than the new 
States by a policy which will enable every person 
who wants work, and cannot get it in the East, to 
find employment on his own farm by removing to 
the West. And it appears to me to be neither wise 
Nor patriotic, to keep our immense public domain a 
|, Wilderness, in the hope of realizing a small annual 


dependence, and open to each and every one of :| revenue from that source, rather than have it cul- 


| them a refuge from oppression; yes, sir, I say, a | 


` refuge from oppression. For as much as we boast 
of the equality of our people, it is nevertheless 


true that even here, in many parts of the Union, ` 


such inequalities do exist as illy comports with 
free institutions. The poor workingman, whose 
daily bread depends upon his daily labor, is not as 
free as I would like to see him. The employer 

' who can at will eared from his service, and re- 
duce to extreme want, hundreds of his employees 
has more control over the votes and actions of his 

, fellow-citizens, than the well-wisher of this Govern- 

|| ment can approbate. I certainly deeply regret a 
|| state of things which gives to one man the com- 
mand, not merely of the comforts, but of the sub- 


tivated and made productive by the poor and needy, 
| who suffer in many of the Atlantic States. Such 
a line of policy I cannot consider as demanded 
either by the obligations of the Constitution or by 
duty to any portion of our constituents. 
Grant that the States are the proprietors of the 
public lands; that we are their trustees; yet when 
we dispose of the public lands for the good of all 
the States, I cannot see why we do not fulfill our 
constitutional duties in this respect. If this be so, 
the question arises, what disposition of the public 
lands will best promote the welfare of all the 
States? And I answer, without hesitation, grant- 
, ing them to actual settlers. By such a course, you 


| Strengthen the Government, for you increase our 


| 
| 
{ 
i 
t 
f 


sistence of another. I fear, however, that such ; population. You swell the receipts into the Treas- 


is one of the evils inseparable from every crowded 
community, and that all we can do is to alleviate 
the evil. 
' viation that we can accomplish, is to offer a free 

home to every American citizen who will settle 
‘upon the public domain. Such a law will make 
| every man in this country, who possesses energy 


It will enable the very poorest to escape from 
thralldom to independence. And it will secure to 
the American farmers, for many generations to 
, come, a freedom of thought and of action, which 
„are absolutely necessary to the preservation of 
‘this Government. Our ‘safety is not less in the 
_ independence, than in the purity of our people. 
_If by any means it shall ever happen, that a few 
: men will have the control of the labor, and con- 
| sequently of the head of the masses, they will to 
la great extent control their votes also, and our 
' Republic will become an oligarchy of the most de- 
| graded character. It is witha view of putting off 


i 


| settler—a farm secured to every individual in this 
Union, who loves freedom and independence 
| enough to seek them, even in the wilderness. No 

doubt, it is true, that many, very many will prefer 


he most important and potential alle- | 


and industry, a freeman in fact as well as in name. . 


| ury, for you augment our exports and imports. 
| You elevate the laboring masses, upon whom rests 
our institutions, for you make them independent. 
ou, at the same time, alleviate the distresses of 
thousands of your citizens, for you give them 
: comfortable homes and constant employment. 
Bills similar to the present, in principle, have been 
repeatedly passed heretofore by the Congress of 
the United Siares. I will call the attention of the 
committee to a few instances only. . 
In the year 1795, an act was passed granting 


: 24,000 acres of the public domain to the French 


inhabitants of Gallipolis, upon condition that the 
grantees should make or cause to be made, anac- 
tual settlement on the same. The act was enti- 
tled “ An act to authorize a grant of lands to the 
French inhabitants of Gallipolis, and for other 
, purposes therein mentioned.” It was approved by 
resident Washington, on the 3d day of March, 

' 1795, and in order that its character may be clearly 


a : understood, I will read the fourth section of the 
: this evil day, if not forever, at least, for an indefi- | act. Itis in these words: 
i; nite period, that I desire land granted to the actual 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States shall be, and he is hereby authorized and 
empowered to cause to be surveyed, Jaid off, and divided, 
the remaining 20,000 acres of land, residue of the 24,000 
acres, into as many lots, or parts, as the actual settlers of 
Gallipolis shall on ascertainment aforesaid amount to, and 
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the same to be designated, marked, and numbered on a plat 


thereof, to be returned to the Secretary of the said Terri- 
tory, together with a certificate of the courses of the said 
dots, the said lots or parts of the aforesaid tract, to be as- 
signed to the settlers aforesaid by lot. And thre President 
of the United States is hereby authorized and empowered 
to issue letters putent as aforesaid, to the said actual set- 
tiers and their heirs, tor the said 29,008 acres, to be held by 
them in severalty in lots to be des 
their wambers on the plat aforesaid, with condition in the 
same letters patent, that if one or more of the said grantees, 
dus or her assignees shall not, within five years{from the date 
of the same katars, wake or cause aod procure to be made 
an actual settlement on the lot or lots assigned to hia, her 
or they, and the same continue &« fve yoars thereafter, 
that then the said letters patent, 30 far as concerns the said 
Jot or Lats not seutled and continued do èe settled as afore- 
said, shall cease and determine, and the title thereof shall 
revert in the United States, in the same manner as if this 
law had not passed. 


_ Here ia the original of the bill before us. Both 
imbody precisely the same principle. That prin- 
ciple was sanctioned and established by the found- 
ers of this Government, in the earliest days of this 
Republic; and I, for one, am proud to stand upon 
the same ground occupied so well by these truly 

tand good men. ‘The only difference between 
the Sill of Washington’s administration and that 
of the gentleman from Tennessee is, that the for- 
mer was local and parua in its application; the 
latter is general. The former was confined to 
Frenchmen; the latter extends to all American 
citizens, and is therefure more in accordance with 
the principles of our Government, and more worthy 
of our approbation. During Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration, an act was 
to Dr. Perrine and his associates, for the purpose 
of encouraging the cultivation of tropical plants 
in the United States. One of the provisions of 
that act required the land ted to be occupied 
by an actual settler. On the 4th of August, 1342, 
an act was ting to actual settlers within 


gran 
acertain district of Florida, one hundred and sixty | 


acres of land. This act required a residence of 
five consecutive years to entitle the settler to a 
patent. And during the last Congress, an act was 
passed giving land to actual settlers of the Terri- 
tory of Oregon. 


public land to actual settlers is no new policy with 
us. It originated with the administration of 
ington, and it has been praticed, from time to time, 
down to the administration of Polk. General Jack- 
son strongly recommended it in one of his mes- 
sages. he bill uader consideration, therefore, 
involves no novel principle. It merely proposes to 
make general, and apply to all of our people, a 
principle which has been repeatedly recognized by 
this Government, partially and in its application, 
to a few individuals. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been frequently said, and 


I believe it is true, that this is the only Govern- | 


ment on earth which speculates off of its public 
domain. All other nations except ours, encour- 
age the settlement of their territories by granting 
land to actual settless. Such is the case with Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Mexico. Many States 
of this Union practice the same policy. Arkansas 
gives away all the lands which become forfeited 
to the State for taxes, to actual settlers. Texas 
disposes of her lands in the same way. This 
policy has not brought upon either of these States 
the evils which some gentlemen fear will be its re- 
sult, if adopted by the United States. Neither 
Texas nor Arkansas have been overrun by for- 
eigners. Neither have been cursed with a worth- 
less and idle population. On the contrary, the 
effects of encouraging settlements within their 
limits have been so manifestly beneficial to all 
classes and pursuits, that those States do not con- 
template any change in the mode of serene 
their public lands. Why, then, if granting land 


to actual settlers within the limits of a portion of `; 
our States benefits those States, will not grants of :: 


lands to actual settlers within all the new States 
benefit them also? These grants will have that 
tendency. They will induce the cultivation of 
our, at present, waste lands; lead to the develop- 
ment of W estern resources, and greatly add to the 
independence and comfort of our 

r. Chairman, there is another, 
mends the bill before us. It will have a very 
powerful tendency to prevent speculation in the 
public lands. Under our present system specu- 


eà and descrited by | 


passed granung land , 


From this reference to the legis- ' 
lation of the country, it will be seen, that granting `i 


ash- `: 


of ;| 


pors generally. | 
and by no. 
Means animportant consideration, which recom- 


'] lations of that kind are, all the time, more or less 
practiced; and in periods of great monetary pros- 
` perity they are carried to an extravagant extent. 


struction of those works. The object of the grants 
just mentioned, is to give increased value to the 


i public domain, and in that way to secure its set- 


During the year 1836 the sales of the public lands | tlement. The bill before us, and the railroad grants, 


reached the enormous amount of over 20,000,000 || are but parts and 
acres, most of which were bought on speculation. : The purpose ani 
Lands thus purchased are not improved, but are | Both propose the settlement of the public lands; 


held up at exorbitant rates, and either retained 
unsettled or occupied by a dependent tenantry. 
A sort of Van Rensselaer manor is in this way es- 
tablished in the new States, which greatly arrests 
their settlement and improvement. In this way, ' 
too, many millions of dollars are taken from com- 
merce, manufactures, and agriculture, and in- 
vested in lands which remained for a long period 
unproductive. Large amounts of capital are thus 
locked up, as in a miser’s chest, in a form which 
does serious injury to the new States by retard- 
ing their growth, and as serious injury to the old 
States by depriving them of a heavy sum of 
_ available means. Granting lands to actual set- 
tlers will not, perhaps, terminate land speculation 


mos of the same great system, 
effect of both are the same. 


. both will draw population to the new States, and 


convert the wilderness into the habitation of men; 
both are recommended to me by the same great 
considerations, and both shall receive my support. 
Securing homes to our people is a very great 
and noble object; securing to them railroads and 
markets, to make their homes comfortable, is an 
object scarcely less important and praiseworthy; 
and Í trust chat this Congress will do itself ihe 
honor of establishing both the one and the other 
as the permanent policy of the country, not by 
the usurpation of undelegated authority, not b 

the exercise of powers dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the Republic, but by the disposal of the 
public lands of the Union in accordance with the 


altogether, but it will, toa great extent, check and | express grant in the Constitution of the United 


restrain it. The capitalist will not be willing to 
invest very largely in public lands, when millions 
of acres just as fertile as those he purchases | 
can be procured by the actual settler without | 
price. Should the bill under consideration ac- i! 
complish no more than this, it will be productive | 
of a great national good. it will secure capital to 

the various branches of active industry, and save ` 
the new States from the pest of large estates ` 
owned by absentee landlords, which are the curse |! 
of bid country in which they exist. Shall our 

public lands be owned in small parcels by the ` 
cultivators of the soil, or shall they pass into the |; 
hands of a few large proprietors, to 


to tenants, is the issue we are called upon to de- | 
‘ termine. ! 


number of people, and no more, will migrate to , 
the West under all circumstances. This is a 
: great error. Migration to the West depends en- 
; tirely upon the inducements presented to it. If 
your public lands should be put up to fifty dollars 
‘an acre, western immigration would cease. If 
, they be reduced in price, or given away to the | 
settler, the tide of western emigration will be 
greatly augmented. othe man of wealth, it cer- | 
tainly is unimportant whether a quarter section 
of land, actually worth $1 25 per acre, be sold to ' 
him at that price, or be given to him. But to the 
man without any other means than his own labor, 
it makes a vast difference. And to the latter ; 
class is the West chiefly indebted for its settlers. | 
Besides this, much land in the new States is not 
worth the present minimum price. My meaning 
.; is, that there are lands in the West of an inferior | 
quality and remote from timber and navigation | 
which will not yield to the settler ordinary inter- || 
i est at $1 25 per acre. But if the price of that land |: 
| should be reduced, or if it should be given away, ` 
| it would be occupied. 


The effect of the present | 


| bill, if passed, will be to settle all that kind of land |, 


| —land which, at present prices, will remain a :. which existed in the country, 


| waste for generations. Experience justifies this 


leased out || 


i 


| 
| 


ij statement. The effect of the laws granting land ': 
_ warrants for military services has been to reduce || 


. the price of the public lands. These warrants can 
:: be bought for very much less than one dollar an ; 
ij acre. And every gentleman from the West can 
| testify that. under this state of things, thousands 
| of acres of public land have been taken up, which `! 
'ı had been in market twenty, thirty, and even forty : 
,| years without a purchaser. Such has been the © 
|, case in Missouri. And such, the returns of the © 
‘| Land Officeshow, has been the case in every other :: 
new State. The effect of the present bill will be |: 
‘| similar to the bounty land law. It will lead to |! 
the settlement and cultivation of lands which can- || 
not sell for the Government minimum. It will, || 
: therefore, not only increase migration westward, 
: but it will secure the improvement of tracts of | 
‘ country which, under our present system, will | 

meres b settled, or at least not for a great while |! 
; to come. |! 

A word or two with regard to another subject 
which has been constantly introduced into this || 
debate, and I shall be done. I refer to the propo- 


i sitions to grant alternate sections of public land, 
| through which railroads pass, to the States within 
|| which such lands lie, in order to aid in the con- 


` eral aspects of the general 
: gentlemen do not appear to 


|! affair, and 


i of the Administration in re 


i | States. 


NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In vax SENATE, April 13, 1852. 


The Non-Intervention Resolutions proposed by 
Mr. Crarxe, on the 19th of February last, [See 
page 136,] being under consideration— 

Mr. BELL said: 

Mr. Presiwwent: T cannot but feel some embar- 
rassment in proceeding to addrees the Senate, after 


Some gentlemen seem to think that a certain ;' what has just transpired; and I regret exceedingly 


to find myself in a position which seems to require 
that I should speak on this subject at all, when so 
many measures of urgent interest and importance 
seem to demand the prompt attention of the Senate. 
Nevertheless, this day having been assigned for 
the consideration of the resolutions just announced 
from the Chair, with the indulgence of the Senate 
I beg leave to proceed. ; 

Some question was mede with regard to my 
views upon the resolutions offered by the honor- 
able Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. chanel I 
am not so vain, sir, as to suppose it of any public 
importance that I should state what those views 


' are; but still I choose to avail myself of the court- 


esy usually extended to Senators on such occa- 


| sions; and, moreover, to exercise the common 


privilege of Senators to express their views ert 
on any question, which they may deem of sufh- 
cient importance, and which may appear to be per- 


; tinent to the duties and powers of Congress. 


I am aware, sir, that this subject has lost much 
of its freshnese—still more of its attraction—by 


‘| the discussion it has already received, and more 


the abatement of the excitement 

reviously to the 
introduction of the resolutions by the honorable 
Senator from Rhode Island. Still, I am of opinion 
that the subject has lost none of its intrinsic im- 
portance by the lapse of time, or by the consider- 
ation it has already received; nor, in my judgment, 
has it yet been discussed in all its more interesting 


particularly b 


: connections and bearings; and it is for the pur- 
| pose, chiefly, 


of expressing my views upon sev- 
uestion, which other 
ave thought of suffi- 

cient interest to present, that T have risen to-day. 
I wish it to be understood in the outset, that I 
do not propose to occupy the time allotted to me, 
on this occasion, by noticing particularly the argu- 
ments of gentlemen who have pees me. I am 
aware that it might, perhaps, be expected of me 
to take some notice of the strictures of the honor- 
able Senator from Louisiana, not now present, 
[Mr. SovLe,} upon the course of the Administra- 
tion in relation to the Cuban invasion, the officious 
intermeddling of the British Government in that 
the circumstances under which the 
nsu! returned to New Orleans. Sir, 
policy and proceedings 
ation to those transac- 
tions are susceptible of a very satisfactory expla- 
nation, yet I shall leave to others—who may be 


Spanish co 
while I doubt not that the 
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more familiar with all the circumstances of those i] 
transactions than I am, and to whom it may be `i 
both more convenient and agreeable—the task of 
elucidating, and of deducing from them the just 
vindication of the Executive. 

I desire, further, to have it understood that I do 
not attach very much importance to the question 
so earnestly debated—after all that has transpired 
in relation to this subject—whether the resolutions 
offered by the honorable Senator from Rhode 
Island shall be adopted, if adopted at all, without 
amendment, or whether we may not incorporate 
with them some expression of the opinions enter- 
tained by the country of the intervention of Russia 
in the affairs of Hungary. While it gives me 

leasure to acknowledge that no member of this 

ody is more distinguished for his good sense, for 
his sound, practical, and statesmanlike views upon 
any question he chooses to investigate than the 
Senator from Rhode Island; and while I admit 
that his resolutions embrace every sentiment which 
I think important for this country to declare in 
connection with the Hungarian question; never- 
theless, I mean to say, that I do not lay the same 
stress that others have done upon the question 
whether the resolutions shall pass in the shape in 
which they now stand, or whether they shall be 
so amended as to declare, in fitting and proper 
terms, the sentiment of the country upon the prac- 
tical question of intervention in the case presented 
between Russia end Hungary. In iny view of the 
subject, if Congress, entertaining the opinion that 
any important principle of international law has 
been violated by the intervention of Russia in the 
affairs of Hungary, should deem it expedient to 
express the concern with which the people of this - 
country had witnessed that intervention, and even 
to protest and remonstrate against any future and 
similar solation of the aw cot nations, te tem- 

te yet firm language, l} do not consider that 

ER a proceed: would disturb the amicable 
relations existing between the two countries. I 
hold that such a proceeding on the part of the 
United States would be no just cause of offense to 
any foreign power, nor any violation of national 
courtesy. Indeed, sir, there may be some danger 
that, in our caution to avoid one extreme, we may 
fall into the opposite one; for, while I agree that 
neither sound policy, nora just regard for our own 
character and dignity, nor a due respect for any 
foreign nation with whom we desire to cultivate 
relations of amity and commerce, do not war- 
rant or justify the employment of the language 
of invective, of menace, or bravado, in pro- 
testing or remonstrating against any actual or 
supposed aggression on their part, upon the rights 
of any other nation or people; yet there is a wide 
difference between such forbearance in language— 
between a firm and yet temperate expression of 
our opinions and sentiments, and the tameness and 
submissive acquiescence, which might be implied 
from absolute silence, when we conceive that there n 
has been a violation of any great conservative | 

rinciple of that system of international law, the ' 

tof modern civilization, which has, by common ` 

consent, been adopted to secure the equal and inde- | 
pendent rights of the weaker and smaller States, 
as well as of the stronger and more powerful, 
among the family of nations. 

I have thrown out these suggestions rather to 
maintain the right of any one nation to take ex- 
ception, by protest or remonstrance, to the acts 
or conduct of any other power, conceived to be 
an infraction of the law of nations, without being 
necessarily committed to any other or forcible in- 
tervention to compel its observance, than with 
any view to the exercise of the right on the pres- 
ent occasion. For myself, I am quite content 
with the resolutions as they were presented by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. If it were im- 


portant, or proper, or expedient, to add to the 
resolutions, declaring our sympathy with the 
fortunes of i 


å ungary, or to protest against an 
future intervention by Russia in the affairs of that 
gallant people, Lam not prepared to say that either 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, [Mr. Cass,] or by the Senator from New 
ork, (Mr. om is in a form which could 
receive my assent. The language of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York I 
consider decidedly objectionable. 


But I do not propose to examine the question ,, 


: lity and confidence in the 


Bell. 
whether there has been any violation of any great |! 
conservative principle of the law of nations by |! 
Russia—whether the interference of that power, | 
upon the invitation of Austria, with the affairs of 

ungary—a dependent kingdom of the Austrian 
empire—was such a violation; nor do I propose 
to go into the discussion of what may be the true 
interpretation of the law of nations, as to the ques- 
tion, how far one nation may be justified or al- 
lowed to interfere in the internal affairs of another, 
when its own safety or interest may seem to re- 
quire such intervention. It is enough to say that, 
whatever may be the rule of international law, the | 
practice of nations, as shown by all history, is— 
and, sir, it ever will be—that, whenever any great 
power considers that either its own safety, inter- 
est, or the success of its ambitious schemes sug- 
gests the policy of intervention in the affairs of 
other nations, it will not hesitate to interfere. It 
may be said with truth of the law of nations, as 
it has been said of municipal law, in certain con- 
ditions of society and government, that it is too 
often found to be a dead letter, when great crimi- 
nals are to be brought to justice. lt isa principle 
of international law that no nation has a right to 
wage war against another nation without just 
cause; and yet, more than nine tenths of the wars . 
which have afflicted the world even in modern 
times, have had no other foundation, or pretext, 
than the lust of conquest, the love of glory, or of 
spoil. 
It will be perceived, sir, from the tenor of these 
introductory remarks, that I have not risen to 
continue the discussion upon the subject of the 

olicy of intervention or non-intervention by the 

nited States in the affairs or quarrels of Europe. | 
It is not a question of intervention or non-inter- || 
vention, then, theoretical or practical; it is not |! 
the cause of bleeding Hungary, nor of her highly- ij 
gifted, though over-zealous and presumpiuous || 
chief, who no sooner set his foot upon our shores |i 
than he commenced to teach us the true interpre- | 
tation of international law, and to give us lessons |: 
upon the moral duties of our position in the great , 
family of nations; nor is it the cause of liberty in | 
Europe, or of human rights in general; nor is it | 
the question as to what is to bethe fate of Europe, | 
or the cunsequences of recent changes, or the 
present condition of affairs on that continent upon |' 
its future destiny—however interesting such ques- ' 
tions or inquiries may be—that I avail myself of ' 
the privilege of addressing the Senate. 

y purpose is to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and of the country, so far as I may be able 
by my humble voice, to another question—to 
another and far different inquiry, suggested by the 
resolutions under consideration, and fairly em- 
braced within their scope. That inquiry is, how 
are we to be affected—how is this continent to be 
affected—how is the New World to be affected by 
the recent changes and present condition of affairs 
in the Old World. How are American ideas and ` 
interests of government to be affected by European i 
ideas and institutions. ‘This I consider the great |! 
American question of the times; and one which | 
may well comps the thoughts and attention of the |: 
Senate and of the country. I could only desire | 
that the inquiry had an abler expositor than I may ‘|! 
hope to be. And I would that I had an opportu- |; 
nity of going into the subject under circumstances || 
less embarrassing and more propitious and favor- 
able to a hearing. Iregret—! deplore—that I have 
neither the ability nor the favorable occasion for | 
doing justice to a subject which appears to me to ` 
be one of the highest importance to the future con- |, 
dition and fortunes of this country. 

I have said that the great American question of ; 
the day is, how is this country to be affected by |: 
ne present condition of Europe. i 

hat, then, is the present position and atti- ‘| 
tude of Europe in relation to the great principles | 
and questions connected with the organic forms of | 
government? Sir, I propose briefly to sketch the ` 
recent changes and, what I consider to be, the pres-. 
ent condition of Europe in these important aspects. . 

You may remember, sir, that general tranquil- : 
established order of ; 
things had reigned in Europe for a considerable `` 
period, when the sudden and unexpected over- | 
throw of Louis Phillippe, followed in rapid suc- :: 
cession by popular and insurrectionary movements |: 
in Italy and the German States, in Austria and || 
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Hungary, roused the world from its supineness, 
The simultaneous movement of the liberals in 80 


many States, and their partial successes, inspired 
the lovers of freedom everywhere with hopes of 


` the most beneficent results, and led to the greatest 


excitement; but the public mind, with the reced- 
ing tideof republican successes, regained its com- 
posure without its confidence. The unsettled con- 
dition of affairs, and the power of contending 
factions in one great country still held the publie 
mind in suspense, and all awaited the solution of 
French politics; perceiving, that upon that would 
depend, in no small degree, the future quiet of the 
Continent. That solution came like a clap of 
thunder to unexpecting ears, in the coup d'etat of 
the 2d of December. The excitement was now 
intense, and expectation was on tiptoe, until the 
uestion could be solved, which had no clue in 
the knowledge or conjectures of this country— 
whether the French people appealed to, as they 
were, with every external show of freedom of 
choice, would condemn or approve the daring 
usurpation of Louis Napoleon. While in this 
suspense, lo! tidings came that upwards of seven 
of the eight millions of adult male population of 
France had approved and sanctioned the decree 
which abolished the Republic; and confided to the 
arbitrary will of one man the power of recon- 
structing their Government. Thirty-six millions 
of freemen thus voluntarily surrendered their 
liberty, and gave their powerful sanction to the 
creed that popular sovereignty was not a safe ele- 
ment in the organic form of a government! 
If the event of the 2d December was startling, 
these last tidings were absolutely astounding; and 


` men’s minds were set to work to account for the 


strange and unexpected result—scarcely yet doubt- 
ing that the next arrival of a steamer from abroad 
would bring accounts of a spontaneous and suc- 
cessful uprising of the partisans of freedom in 
France which had hurled the daring usurper from 
pore But, astonishing as were the events I 

ave just recounted, the fact—the most amazing 
to me at the time of all that have transpired since 
the expulsion of Louis Phillippe from his throne 
—remains yet to be stated. Contemporaneously 
with the first report of the event of the 2d of De- 
cember which reached this country, came vague— 
and at the time little credited—assurances that the 
movement of Louis Napoleon would not only be 
successful, but that the peace of France, and of 
Europe, would be rather consolidated than dis- 
turbed by its success! And now, after four months 


‘after more than a hundred days have passed, 


fresh assurances reach us from so many reliable 
sources to the same effect, that it would seem a 
species of madness any longer to resist absolute 
conviction on that point—assurances the more 
incredible from the first, when we consider that 
they were accompanied by advices that the Kin 
of Prussia, following the lead of France ani 
Austria, was proceeding as fast as he durst to 
remodel the constitution of his Government upon 
a basis which excluded every vestige of republi- 
canism. 

What, then, sir, is now the recognized and well- 
understood position of the nations of Europe—the 
cradle, and still the great nursery of modern civil- 
ization—in regard to popular rights and free gov- 
ernment? Let facts speak the answer. If what 


' we hear be true of Prussia, then the four great 


Powers of the Continent are modeling their Gov- 
ernments upon the basis of absolutism—upon the 
theory that popular sovereignty, or popular con- 
trol, to any extent in the affairs of government, 
directly or by representative assemblies, is in- 
compatible with peace and order, and utterly sub- 
versive of the securities and blessings of civil so- 
ciety. Sir, a new order of things has arisen which 
decrees the abolition of the very symbols of lib- 
erty. Every monument of the transient existence 
of former Republics—every inscription, every me- 
mento of former freedom, is to be razed to its 
foundations—effaced and obliterated, so that no 
trace shall remain—no tradition be allowed to go 
down to posterity of the time when republican 
forms had found a foothold in Europe. 

Thus, sir, the great and imposing fact stares us 
in the face that the continent of Europe has re- 
verted to the old ideas of monarchy and absolut- 
ism! and liberty lies prostrate, discarded and dis- 
honored. 
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And what, I repeat, is still more surprising, the | 
opinion prevails, founded upon the most reliable ' 
sources of information—the entire mercantileclass, © Let us pause here and speculate a moment upon 
the stock market, the great capitalists upon the : this great fact, which marks the progress of civil- 
London Exchangeand the Paris Bourse, themoney ization in the nineteenth century. Let us pause 
kings, who have their Argus eyes fixed upon every and consider the conclusion and the causes which 
part of the Continent, and their secret agents in have led to it, of the strange, eventful story, of 
every cabinet—not only that republicanism is a contest, which may be said to date further | 
down, but that there will be no further commo- back than the first revolution in France—going | 
tion, no war; and that this state of things is per- back even to the middle of the fifteenth century, ' 
manent in Europe ! when the human mind awakened after a slum- 

Can this be true, Mr. President? Can it be ber of ages, to some conception of the civilas well | 
true that the spirit of liberty is extinct in Europe; of the religious rights of mankind. Itis said that | 
or, if existing at all, so feeble, so exhausted, so the last scene of the fifth and last actof the great | 
dead, as to give no signs of future awakening; no drama of freedom in Europe is brought toa close. || 
promise of an early resurrection; and this, too, But I ask in, can it be true that the contest is | 
in the middle of the nineteenth century—andamong over? I call to mind another fact in addition to | 
the most civilized people of the earth! this, too, all I have before stated in confirmation of the con- |; 
in the full and meridian blaze of science, moral clusion that all is over. A late number of the 
and physical—in an age, which has been emphatic- United Service Journal, a periodical of approved 
ally and universally proclaimed and recognized authority, states that the armies on the Continent 
as the age of progress, to distinguish it from all number four millions of bayonets. And they are | 
antecedent ages and generations of the world! arrayed on the side of despotism. It is true, || 
Why, sir, at such a time as this—in such anage ` that some of the more ardent friends of lib- 
as this—among a people so civilized, toaffirm that erty contend that the conclusion does not follow 
a new order and condition of things has arisen from this fact, that the contest for freedomis at an 
which rejects and repudiates the idea of popular end. They allege that it has only giada, fora || 
rights or sovereignty as incompatible with the ends time, to the overwhelming physical force brought | 
of society; and that this state of things is perma- to bear against it. But, on the other hand, it |: 
nent! to affirm that republicanism is ¢fete—fast is strongly maintained that one of the results of | 
becoming an obsolete idea—that its merits have the progress of the age is, that the bayonets of 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting; Europe have been taught to think; that they have - 
that the handwriting has appeared upon the wall, come to regard themselves as a part of the people | 
announcing confiscation and banishment tothe par- from among whom they are recruited, and that |, 
tisans of freedom. Why, sir, I wonder that some they will no longer be, as in former times, the 

entiemen do not start from their seats in this blind instruments of their employers in making :' 
hamber, upon the announcement of so stupen- 


war upon popular rights. he idea, too, has | 
dous a fact upon any creditable enhenty as yet been often proclaimed in tones of exulting confi- 
the authority is the highest known in t 


erange of dence, that public opinion has become stronger ' 
human testimon 


! than the bayonet. All this may be true, and is: 
And this is ihe advancin irit of the age! certainly very beautiful in theory; but from the 
This, the denowemeni—the final result of sixty complexion of recent transactions in Europe, it | 
years of revolution, of agony, and of blood! in would unfortunately seem, that not only the think- : 
the cause of liberty in Europe. ing bayonets, but that public opinion also, has re- 

But can it be true, that the cause of republican- jected popular intervention as an unsafe basis of 
ism is lost—is irretrievable in Europe? I have government. f i 
given you the testimony of the stock exchange But a few years ago, it must be admitted that | 
and the mercantile classes. I will now give you, thecurrent of republican ideas and aspirations was | 
if ible, a still more reliable authority—the of- tending rapidly to undermine all the monarchical i 
ficial and public declaration of the late Ministry of institutions of Europe. Now, all is reversed. 
Great Britain, reaffirmed by the present. I refer Men’s minds, perplexed and confounded by recent ; 
to the declarations to be found in the late debate in events, naturally go in search of some fact or the- |i 
the British Parliament, which arose upon the dis- ory which may account for the change. Some |; 
mission of Lord Palmerston from the Ministry. take the view, that there is no great principle or |, 
The whole debate is pregnant and significant of maxim, in morals or government, so fixed and - 
European ideas and prospects upon the question established as to be free from the influence of fash- , 
of free institutions. But I will not detain the ; ion, the love of novelty, or beyond the reach of || 
Senate by referring to any part of it, except the | those changes in sentiment and opinion, which | 
concluding sentence of Lord John Russcll’s speech | are observed to occur at intervals and periods of | 
—the public avowal of the facts and sentiments of |! greater or less duration, according to circum- 
which, by a Prime Minister of Great Britain, must | stances, among mankind, even upon subjects the 
be regarded, and will ever be regarded, as one of : most interesting to their own happiness and wel- 
the most remarkable circumstances of the present ;; fare. Some bold s eculators have gone so far as | 
century. I read from the London Times: to affirm that all religious forms and creeds wear | 

«T have the happiness to say that the relations of peace | out by time, and pass away; that weariness and | 
exist between this country and foreign nations in the high- ; lassitude are inheritable qualities—that they de- | 
est degree. I trust they may continue to do s0; and while scend from generation to generation, and that, in : 
J deplore events which bave passed on the continent uf the lapse of ages, the human mind seeks, by a 
Eorope events enn Were INte 100 eran aop natural impulse, to throw off old ideas and senti- 
peace and civilization, by the intelligence which is daily ments upon all subjects of mere faith and spec- : 
pouring in on us, by the inventions made to improve the |‘ ulation. ; 
copien ments ibe ain baat degth ees | The theory is more plausible when applied to 
an , , 4 ’ reba : governments than to religion. e passion for! 
hearts of men, and produce happier days to mankind.’ , soi liberty ia common tall, except pas koveris | 

Thus has the knell of liberty in Europe been ` ing classes, in any n of civilization. The pas- |i 
tolled; its obeequies publicly celebrated, and its sion for personal freedom may be said to be uni- | 
fall wept! with what sincerity I do not pretend to versal. Yet how often has it happened, in the ‘| 
a , . ` history of the world, that these passions have |, 

ngland—aye, sir, England! the proclaimed _ yielded to other and still stronger and more con- į 
champion of freedom in Europe!—England, that ` trolling influences? There have been periods in j 
sympathizes with the diffusion of constitutional the history of Europe, especially in the ages | 
governments on the Continent! —England, that which immediately succeeded the overthrow of the 
has been so often depicted as the flaming sword Roman power and civilization, and even in later 
which guards the eastern gate of the Eden of lib- ` times, when personal freedom afforded no secu- 
erty !—England, acquiesces in the new order of ` rity to life or property. It was in such distracted || 
things! What acommentary upon the announce- _ times that whole villages, and the rural population 
ments so frequent of late, of English sympathy . of whole districts and provinces voluntarily be- |: 
with America and with freedom throughout the | came the serfs and bondsmen to some powerful 
world! i| guzerain, or chief, who had the power to- protect 

The English Prime Minister, then, trusts that, i them from the general license and plunderings of 
by the increase of knowledge, by civilization, and i| the times. And so, sir, I can readily understand 
the inventions of the age, liberty may at length be || that a state, or condition of things, may arise in | 


introduced—may appear upon the Continent, and 
bring happier days to mankind! 


; military or civil affairs, have fixed the 


: usurpation of 
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any country when, by the madness, the turbu- 
lence and violence of factions, the restraint and 
sanctions of law and government may become so 
relaxed that a whole people, however attached to 
the cause of free institutions, may seek repose and 
protection in the embraces of despotic power. So 
it has been, in times past, in many memorable in- 
stances, and so it is likely to be in the future. 
The passion for civil liberty, strong and univer- 
sal as it is, has been known again and again to 
yield to one that appears to be even stronger than 
that—the love of national glory. There is still 


' another sentiment, common to the mass of man- 


kind, that has had a powerful influence in human 
affairs, and one which, aside from religion, many 
regard as the strongest in the human heart—I 
mean the sentiment or spirit of loyalty to a chief, 


| or the heirs of his name and renown. The servile 
: worship of eminent men—of men who, by some 


sparkling or dazzling qualities, or achievements in 

opular 
admiration—is kindred to it. If we woul calcu- 
ate the strength of this sentiment of loyalty we 
have only to consider the errors, the blunders, and 
sometimes even the crimes, which it often overlooks 
in a favorite. We, sir, can bear witness to the 
intensity and force with which this passion, or the 
kindred one, has operated in our own times and 
in our own country in those party conflicts which 
have become so fierce and formidable. Presuming 
upon the strength of this sentiment, a dictatorship 
is sometimes assumed in the direction of affairs, 
only less offensive and galling to the feelings of 
manly and independent freemen, than the actual 
I the powers of government, I 
need not say—what every one at all read in his- 
tory must know—that the public liberty has often 
been a victim to this passion. 

But neither the love of novelty, nor the influence 
of fashion, nor the passion for national glory, nor 
the sentiment of loyalty, nor the servile worshi 
of eminent men, nor any law of change, nor all 
together, are sufficient to account for the revolu- 
tion that must have taken place in the opinions of 
people of Europe within the last few years, if what 


|| we have heard be true—that the arbitrary authority 


assumed by the Continental Powers is founded in 
public opinion. The revulsion in public senti- 
ment—the reactionary feeling, must, indeed, have 
been strong and overwhelming, as in so short a 
time, not only to have reversed the rapid and fitful 
current of republican ideas, but the more steady, 
deep, and broad one which has been setting in so 
long in favor of constitutional monarchies. 

There is—there must be still, some great fact 
behind. There must be some solution of this enig- 
ma— some latent or patent cause for a change so 
adverse to the hopes and anticipations which 
cheered the last moments of so many illustrious 
martyrs to the cause of freedom, within the last 
three-score years. 

One great preliminary fact I assume as certain. 
and unquestionable: It is, that what we, in this 
country, call the bone and sinews of society—the 
great and respectable class of industrious and 
thrifty agriculturists, artisans, tradesmen, shop- 
men, and the mercantile classes generally, have 
come to the conclusion that popular forms of 
government cannot be maintained on the conti- 
nent of Europe, in sufficient force and authority, 


:; to accomplish the great ends of civil society, the 


repression of internal disorders, and the security 
of life and property. Whence this great change 
in the sentiment and opinions of the populations 
of Europe, after so long a period of conflict and 
suffering? There can be but one answer to this 
question—but one solution to this problem. It is, 
it must be, the ultraisms—the wild and visionary 
schemes and theories of society and government, 
of liberty, of universal equality, which have been 
avowed and taught by the great popular lead- 
ers of the revolutionary and republican move- 
ments on the continent of Europe, and the san- 

inary excesses of many of their followers. 
These are the men, and these the doctrines, which 
have brought obloquy upon the s name of 
republicanism throughout Europe. They have 
enveloped a noble cause in a cloud of prejudice. 
They have frightened the timid by the exhibition, 
not of the horrid specter of anarchy, but the liv- 
ing demon! They have disgusted and alarmed the 
stout-hearted and more reflective advocates of free 
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government; put arms into the hands of the ene- 
mies of freedom more formidable than bayonets, 
and sent despair into the hearts of all who were 
ablest to maintain its cause, 

Let it not be said that the wild and fanciful 
theories of a few revolutionary leaders, and the 
excesses of some of the more reckless of their fol- 
towers, cannot and ought not to be supposed to 
have had so great an influence upon the great body 
of sincere and republican patriots, in any country, 
as to seduce them from their principles, and to 
abandon a cause to which they had been so long 
attached! No. I agree that the dreams of the 
delirious disciples of any creed, or the excesses of 
the desperate and abandoned, whoarealwaysready 
to avail themselves of any popular commotion to 
gratify their appetites for plunder or revenge, neither 
ought nor can be supposed to have had any great 
influence on the considerate and steady champions 
of a great reform; but, unfortunately, those wild 
and destructive theories of social and political re- 
forms which have struck terror into the hearts of 
the liberals of Europe have not been confined to a 
few orto a small class of zealots. German phi- 
losophy, for a series of years, has combined with 
the popular literature of the day to ingraft upon 
the minds of their excitable and imaginative read- 
ers, all over the Continent, the same mischievous 


theories. New, strange, and bewildering theories . 


of the destiny of man and of human society, and 
of the perfection of which both are, by nature, 


susceptible, have quite unsettled the faith and con- |; no true fraternity—no freedom such as the spirit of 


fidence of tens of thousands in all existing insti- 


tutions, both social and political. The followers | 


of the new philosophy, everywhere, seeing that 
their theories of universal happiness and equality 
are not likely to be realized in any of the known 
or existing forms of society or government, be- 


come the advocates for the abolition of both. De- ` 


nying all imperfection in the nature of man, and 
seeing that the Christian religion stands in the 
way of their reforms, they are compelled to aban- 
don their own cherished theories, or to renounce 
that also. And hence we observe that the policy 
of reconstructing imperial and arbitrary govern- 
ments on the continent of Europe embraces the 
altar as well as the throne. 


The great curse of Europe of the present day : 


is, that the theories.and doctrines of the cham- 

ions and advocates of liberty and republicanism 

ave, all along, proceeded upon the same error, 
which rendered all the philosophy of the schools 
of antiquity abortive, and, for the most part, ut- 
terly useless to mankind. They all proceed upon 
abstractions. All their theories of society and 
government—all their ideas of liberty and equal- 
ity, and the forms they would institute to secure 


them, are founded upon some preconceived no- | 
tion of what they conceive ought to be right and | 


proper, without the slightest reference to any 
practical test—to anything that has been proved 
to be sound and practicable in the past histor 

of the world. Sir, to get right, and to be able 
to construct trae and practical systems of gov- 


ernment, they must first reconstruct their system | 


of philosophizing; they must reconstruct their 
own theories, and adapt them to human nature as 
they have seen it developed in the past—as they 
see it displayed at present. They must adapt 
them to the races of men, as they perceive them 
to exist, in all their varieties and differences of 
capacities and propensities, without troubling 
themselves about the question of original unity or 
equality. They must found their theories upon 
experience, and notupon fancy. They must come 
to understand that the competency of man for 


self-government is not a simple or universal truth; - 


but that it is a complex and conditional proposi- 
tion—that it may be true of one and the same 
people at one stage of their progress, and not at 
another; and as to races, they must come to learn 
that every race has a civilization peculiar to itself, 
and physical and mental faculties of various grades 
of capacity for improvement and development, as 
all history testifies. In short, they must adopt 
the method of reasoning and theorizing pointed 
out by the great founder of modern progress— 
Bacon. When they shall have done this, they 
will have taken the first step towards a true pro- 
gress in the science of government. Discarding 
all unmeaning cant and catch terms about liberty 
and equality, they must come to know that there 


i 
f 


| taking m 


‘| tutions. 


is a liberty—that there is an equality which is 
agreeable to nature—a liberty and an equality rest- 
i ing on a basis that will stand; and that all else is 
: spurious, delusive, and mischievous. 
[ trust, sir, I may now be allowed, without 


„ Visit to America. America—always open and 
exposed to every disease or contagion, moral and 
hysical, that originates in a foreign atmosphere. 


| 


ip 


final leave of Europe, to pay a short | spirit of personal ambition less pestilent? 


e see it proclaimed through the columns of a ; i 
thousand presses in this country, that the spirit : law—is that more prevalent and abounding? Buti 
of Democracy is necessarily progressive. I ask , cannot dwell longer upon this subject. I fear, 
pardon; for | intended to divest myself, as far as sir, that this idea of progress is to be our ruin, 

; pele of every partisan view and feeling in de- | Ninety-nine hundredths of those who talk of it, 
1 


vering my sentiments on this great subject; but 
fam unable to proceed in my argument, without 
', the use of terms and allusions which may seem to 
, have a partisan cast. We are told that reform in 


| this free country is a laggard; that it lingers far _ change in everything. 
in the rear of the advancing spirit of the age. | were. We cannot remain what we are. 


i, frauds less prevalent in trade? 


| the public administration? And, to notice some 
| of the ordinary tests, has crime diminisued? Are 
Are life and 
roperty more secure? Is the administration of 
justice more pure, able, and impartial? Is the 
Is 
the spirit of faction less turbulent and mischiev- 
ous? And in regard to the great distinguishing 
characteristic of a people competent to self-govern~ 
ment, and to uphold a Republic—loyalty to the 


(not in this Chamber, of course,) and of those 
who proclaim it to the country, do not discrimi- 
nate between change and progress. We are all 
progressive. There is a progress in time—a 
We are not what we 
We 


Sir, it is said through the same channels, and pro- | must go forward. But a true progress in public 


', claimed to the people of this country, that too | morals and in societ 


‘, much of the old anti-democratic leaven still lurks 
l! and ferments in our constitutional forms and in 


: our legislation. By a more circumscribed party, | 


r ciety, which may justify material 
‘| changes in American institutions, I wait the proofs 
| of. 
Mr. President, I have occupied more time in 


' but still widely diffused over the country, and of | these general views than I intended. I must re- 
| no insignificant influence, our institutions are de- | vert now to the main subject of inquiry; that is, 


nounced as being oppressive and unjust to the 
natural rights of mankind, alien to liberty, up- 
holding social forms and ideas, which admit of no 
: equality of position or of happiness; that there is 


‘| the age and the progress of civilization demand. 


1; of liberty in Europe; and its mission in this coun- 


i 
} 


of Republicanism and 
|: gard with positive contempt, nay, that they turn 
| away with disgust, at the very mention of Ameri- 
can Republicanism? They scorn to receive our 


American, home-bred ideas of liberty. Why, say | 
you have no true |: 


they; You have no philosophy; 

and lofty conceptions of the destiny of man, and 
of human society; you are far in the rear of Eu- 
ropean enlightenment upon all these subjects! 
Such are the arrogant pretensions of the European 
champions of liberty. Some of the more reckless 
among them have the hardihood to declare that 
our whole system is false; and that if it cannot 
be reformed they are prepared to destroy it; that 
it is a model which misleads the friends of free- 

| dom abroad; and that it had better be pulled down 
than upheld in error! 


| this age of progress. That it is an age of in- 
i| creased population, wealth, and power in this 
| country, and of an increased knowledge and sci- 
| ence everywhere, no one doubts. That is all for 
good. But I should like to know in what con- 
sists that progress of the age which is announced 
| as the basis of reforms in regard to political insti- 
The highest moral institution on earth, 
What is 


: except religion, is that of government. 


i: the progress of the age in the ‘science of govern- 


ment? It is an experimental science. New reve- 


‘| and improvements in government. 
| progress in America? We have seen what mod- 

ern progress has done in Europe in this depart- 
ment of science. But I ask, what progress has 


: Whence this type of Democracy in this coun- , 
' try? There can be no mistake as to its paternity. ` 
: It is European born. It is the same spirit and | 
i, type of Democracy which have undone the cause , 


try can never be accomplished but by the ruin of lib- | 
| : erty in America. Does not every one know that the | 
| most popular and leading champions of the cause | 
Bemocracy in Europe re- |: 


I should like, if I had time, to say a word about |: 


How are we to be affected by the changes in the 
condition of Europe? If what I have said and 
what I have attempted to prove be true—if the 
present state of things in Europe is permanent— 
then let me say to you, what, in my judgment, 
will be the result. In that state of things, and 
under recent circumstances in this country, will 
be found the germ of a lasting hostility on the 
part of the Powers of that Continent against 
the Republic of the United States; and, sir, we 
‘ shall see that the next great war which is to fill 

the world with its desolations will be a war be~ 

tween the Old Continent and the New—between 

the Old World and the New World—between the 

ideas, the pencipless and the interests, and the 
passions of European or Eastern civilization, and 
| the ideas, the principles, the interests, and the pas- 
_ sions belonging to the new and more vigorous civil- 
ization of the continent of America. This is the 
natural order of progress in the civilization of the 
world. The jealousy of all Europe has been ef- 
fectually roused and excited by the late and vast 
accession to our territory; foreshadowing in its 
results the profits and resources of the trade of the 
1 gorgeous East. As long as this Republic shall 
continue united and prosperous, it must continue 
to be a standing rebuke to despotic power. It 
will haunt the dreams of the enthroned masters of 
Europe like the ghosts of murdered princes, and 
: they can never be at heart’s ease until they shall 
= have made one great and united effort to crush 
© this disturber of their repose. Principles of Gov- 
; ernment so diverse—ad verse interests, so deep and 
‘imperishable, cannot exist on continents between 
|| Which the barrier of an ocean is removed by mod- 
|j ern inventions, without bringing jealousies, rival- 


| ries, hatreds, and collisions, which, sooner or later, 


‘| must result in war—fierce, protracted war—which 


| can only be terminated but by the mutual ex- 
| haustion of the parties, or the final triumph of one 


f 
| 
i 
| 
i 


‘lations of facts lay the ground-work for reforms | 
What is that |: 


| over the other. 

| , A voice whispers me, Where will England be 
| in a contest between the despotic Powers of the 
; Continent and this Republic? What guarantee 
have we that she would be disposed to interpose 


' her broad shield between America and her assail- 


‘ there been in America? Have any new and bet- : 


ter forms of government been discovered ?—any 
`. new pene brought out by experience better 
i; calculated to advance and secure the happiness of 
mankind, than the institutions as they were de- 

vised and digested by the architects of our revolu- 
i: tionary period? 
, developed in the lapse of the last half century 
ii Which show an advance in the science of gov- 
: ernment? Has our legislation become wiser and 
: purer—founded in more patriotic ideas, and better 
|; calculated to advance the interests and happiness 


hat new theories have been | 


i of the people? Are our public functionaries, ex- . 
|| ecutive, legislative, or judicial, of a higher order 
|| of intellect, of enlightenment, of patriotism, and 
of fidelity to their great trusts? Is there less of ` 
corruption, waste, profligacy, and favoritism in jj often announced, through some of our own jour- 


ants? Will kindred race and language be a guar- 
antee of the friendship of England? Never, sir; as 
long as the story of the Revolution shall be handed 
down; never, while the brightest pages of our his- 
tory shall still be those which record our triumphs 
over British valor and British domination. The 
1 dire and lasting hate engendered by family feuds is 
proverbial; and the lasting enmity of England is 
decreed by an inexorable law. 
But may not kindred institutions be a guarantee 
of her alliance and protection? No, sir. The 
throne, the altar, the aristocracy, the whole 
governing race, including the wealthy middle 
. Classes of England, have as great a horror of re- 
.. publicanism, and of the leveling theories of the 
": fierce democracy of the Continent as the Czar of 
| Russia himself. Nothing can be more unmean- 

ing, hollow, and deceitful, than what we hear so 
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nals, of the desire of Great Britain to draw more !' 
closely the bunds of amity between the two coun- 

tries. Neither the cause of liberty, nor any inter- 

est in the ditfusion of constitutional monarchies, 

has been the basis of British policy in this age, or 

in any other, ìn her relations with the Continent, 

or with America. These were not the causes of 

her involyment in the last general war of Europe. 

They were purely and simply the protection of 

her own interests and her own safety. 

Will her trade—will her rich commercial con- 
nections with the United States—bind her to our 
cause against the Powers of the Continent? I 
sull answer, unhesitatingly, No! If there is 
one great fact in the future history of the world 
that can be foretold with greater certainty than 
any other, it is the great conflict, not now, but 
soon to be, between Great Britain and the 
United States for the empire of the seas, and 
the command of the trade of the world. Instead 
of becoming our ally in a war with the despotic 
Powers of the Continent, Great Britain would have 
cause to exult; and let me say that she has at this ' 
moment cause to exult, and her far-seeing states- 
men doubtless do exult, in the dawning of a state 
of things which may place all the Powers of the 
Continent, even Russia, heretofore in her policy 
friendly to the United States, in an attitude of last- 
ing hostility and resentment to this Republic. 
Great Britain may see, in recent events on the 
Continent and in this country, causes equally new 
and unexpected, which may prolong her power 
and her ocean dominion to a date in the future 
far beyond all former hope or calculation. She 
would rejoice to see our commerce cut up, and our 
youthful energies paralyzed and crushed under 
the weight of a European combination. She may 
stand off, to be sure; but if the Powers on the Con- 
tinent will only pursue a pacific policy towards 
her—if they will keep their ports and commercial 
marts open, on liberal terms, to her trade and man- 
ufactures, they will have her free consent to model 
their governments upon principles of the purest 
absolutism; they may extinguish every spark of 
hberty among their own subjects, and crumble into | 
dust every republicon the globe. True, England ' 
may clamor for some concession to popular rights; 
she may write strong diplomatic notes; she will , 
bluster in a thousand ways to delude and concili- 
ate the liberals at home; but it will be all mere ' 
vapor; and the whole farce will be played off with 
a porte: ly cove understanding between her and 
her neighbors. 

As Í stated upon a former occasion, Great | 
Britain, for the present, avails herself, as fully as |, 
she may, of all the advantages she can derive | 
from the weak points of her cousins in America. | 
She has discovered that a little well-timed flattery 
goes a great way with them. She is now carry- 
ing on a courtship with them most satisfactory to ‘| 
herself. By a profession of the principle, and a :: 
practice of the semblance of free trade, together 


t 


with some relaxation of her navigation laws, she |, 
has quite overcome the jealous prudery of Amer- | 
ica. In the mean time, compliments to the inge- | 
nuity and invention of Brother Jonathan in the |: 


manufacture of agricultural implements, and with 
ill-concealed chagrin, to his skill in the construc- 
tion of sailing vessels, are showered in profu- 
mon. 

I hope I appreciate as I ought the liberal and 
valuable features of British institutions; and 
above all do I appreciate the well-earned renown 
of Englishmen in every department of human , 
effort—in the arts and sciences, and especially | 


those which contribute most to advancethe happi- , 
ness of mankind exceeding all Grecian, all Roman ! 


fame. I must ever honor the land, as I ought, 
which has given to the world a Shakspeare, a . 
Bacon,a Milton,a Hampden,a Newton,a Watt, 
an Arkwright, with a hundred other names illus- 
trious for their genius and inventions; but, with 
all this, I regard the embrace of Great Britain as 
death to American development. Her approaches | 
are like the serpent’s, with honeyed and fair | 
speeches on her tongue, but with venom and de- . 
struction in her heart. My blood boils within me 
when I perceive the signs of her successful en- : 
chantment; every little guileful compliment to ` 
American skill and enterprise carefully and osten- : 
tatiously heralded in the columns of the ablest |: 
public journals of the country, as though we ji 


Non-Intervention—M-. Bell. 


j B 
could not feel assured, that we are entitled to 
‘respect, until it is 


tas by Englishmen—as 
though the policy of England, artfully, yet sys- 
tematically pursued, now as always, was not to 
undermine, and finally to pull down, the main 
pillar in the fabric of our power—the Union. No, 
sir, if it shall ever be our misfortune to be en- 
gaged in a struggle with the great Powers of con- 
tinental Europe, we can have no reliance upon the 
friendship and support of Great Britain. In such 
a conflict, we must stand or fall, submit or con- 


quer, contending single-handed—relying alone . 


upon American valor and Americanresources. 
I have now, Mr. President, closed what I pro- 
posed to say upon one branch of the important 


subject I have undertaken to discuss. I am aware . 


that I have pursued a train of thought and argu- 
ment which may not interest Senators greatly; 
but other and different aspects of the subject, re- 
main to be noticed, and which I think of sufficient 
importance to claim the further indulgence of the 
Senate. 

Notwithstanding the apparently overwhelming 
weight of authority upon which the opinion is 
founded, that the tranquillity of Europe will not 
be disturbed—at least for a long period—such is 
the singular complexity of affairs on that Conti- 
nent—so many facts and circumstances exist lead- 
ing to a contrary conclusion, that some doubt and 
apprehension may well be felt upon that point. If 
such apprehension may be entertained upon plau- 
sible grounds, none will deny that they deserve 
our serious consideration. 

Nothing, I admit, can be more hazardous to him 
who would be thought far-seeing in affairs—which 
I do not pretend to be—than to predict, with any 


certainty of confidence, what will be the result, | 
immediate or remote, of the present condition of ; 


the States of Europe, or of any change or events 
likely to occur in any of the more powerful among 
them. How utterly delusive, not to say worth- 
less, all such speculations, even the most inge- 
niousand profound, especially in relation to France, 
may prove to be, we have only to reflect that, at 
this moment, and while I am speaking on this 
subject, by the ing of a single breath of air— 
the going out of a single spark of life—the snap- 
ping of a single chord—the newly-invented ma- 
chinery by which a ga people are moved and 
governed, may be exploded; and the fires of a con- 


flagration kindled which may envelop all Europe!" 


Wonderful and mysterious Providence! that the 
destiny of a great nation—it may be of a wholecon- 
tinent—should be so intimately entwined with the 
fate—the life of one man; and he of no antecedent 
sition, significance, or renown! Nothing can 

e more strikingly characteristic of the age in 
which we live than this single fact. It may well 


be regarded as ominous; and teach us that ration- , 


or government can be re- 


ally, nothing in societ 
7 s T well established, as to defy 


garded as so fixed an 


; convulsion and overthrow. The complication of 


causes has recently become so curious and intri- 
cate as to make all reasoning from them to effects 
abortive; because we can neither perceive nor com- 
prehend the infinite variety of minute yet opera- 
tive fibres and elements, of which the moral tissue 
is compounded. The faculties of the greatest in- 
tellects stand rebuked, mortified, and confounded 
by rapid, successive, and unexpected develop- 
ments, Yet speculations and conjectures as to the 
future, however extravagant or visionary they 


may be, will still occupy the thoughts and imagin- : 


ations of men. 
The more sanguine b 
knowledge and civilization of the age, as a sure 


guarantee of the advancing s irit of liberty, basing ` 


their calculations on the fact that the late changes in 
Europe are palpably retrogressive, affirm that the 
spirit of liberty on the continent of Europe is 
not extinguished; that it is only entangled for a 
time in the toils of the hunters, and that it will 
speedily break the vain fetters, and rouse itself to 
greater energies than it has ever yet displayed in 
combating its enemies. It is this class of specu- 
lators on the signs of the times who affirm that, 
at this moment, Europe is on the verge of the 

reat war of opinion so often foretold—a conflict 

etween antagonistic principles of government— 
the one supporting free, and the other, despotic 
forms. 


There is another class who go still further in 


ine believers in the increased ; 


| their conjectures, and suggest that Europe is prob- 


| ably upon the verge of a still more terrible and 
formidable war—a war between classes—a more 
` sanguinary, destructive, and wide-wasting war 
"© than the world has ever seen—a war between the 
| poverty-stricken masses on the one hand, and the 
i proprietors by purchase or inheritance of the soul, 
' and the depositaries and holders of all other de- 
scriptions of wealth, the accumulations of indus- 
trial pursuits in a period of a thousand years, on 
the other side. There have been wars of ambi- 
tion and conquest, wars between races, wars of 
religious creeds, wars for civil and religious liberty, 
and for anything we can foresee, the blood of 
many more such wars may yet stain the earth. 
Nation will continue to rise up aguinst nation, 
race against race, and the tide of victory will 
yet ebb and flow on many a battle-field, on 
which freedom shall contend against oppression. 
But there are several causes which will prevent 
or postpone for ages, either this last grent, con- 
flict which threatens the civilization of Europe 
foretold by some, or the solution of the problem 
propounded by others, who maintain that civili- 
zation, whenever it reaches a certain stage in any 
of the great divisions of the globe, among any of 
the races of mankind, must finally yield to the 
great law of change—to the inevitable destruction 
and decay, theseeds of whichare planted in ever 
form of society known in the history of the world. 
' The civilization of any one race of people, like 
|, the nations they compose, and like individual man, 
| it is said, has it ages, its culminating point, after 
| which it must gradually decline, and be lost to 
|: view, or only live in history. But though the 
© civilization of western Europe may have reached 
its culminating point—though its populations and 
the races of which they are composed may be 
verging to decline—and though in numbers over- 
stocking the land, yet, just upon their eastern 
borders, there is still that great store-house of 
nations—of fresh and vigorous races, to replenish 
and reinvigorate their decaying energies—to pre- 
serve, to perpetuate, and it may be to advance their 
civilization. The discovery of this New World of 
ours, and the facilities supplied to immigration by 
modern inventions, will mitigate, if not remove, 
the great evil of redundant populations. And so 
I think there is no reason to apprehend the catas- 
trophe of that war of classes, or of a declining 
civilization in Europe, which some of the despond- 
ing prophets of the times have suggested as cer- 
tain or probable. A 
| While I cannot give myself up to the belief that 
' the cause of civil liberty in Europe is irretrievably 
lost; and while I am reluctant to come to the con- 
clusion that there will be no immediate or early 
effort, by the more rational friends of freedom, 
spontaneous or concerted, to resist the arbitrary 
| principles upon which the great Powers of the 
‘. Continent are proceeding to model governments— 
|: to throw off the hateful incubus—to break the 
li chains, ere they are riveted, which are forged 
‘| to bind fast their liberties; yet I must confess that 
.. in the intelligence which reaches us from the other 
side of the Atlantic I see nothing to encourage 
the expectation of such a movement; and so I con- 
clude that there will be no war on that ground. 
But I come to a different conclusion from those 
who are of opinion, that the quiet which now 
reigns upon the continent of Europe is permanent; 
or that there will be no war within any short 
period. There are too many causes of discord; 
|. too many jealousies; too many rival interests; too 
many outcast, yet intriguing and influential dynas- 
| ties; too many great armies ready to take the field, 
': and, with all, thenever-dying ambition and thirst for 
: dynastic and national aggrandizement, to allow 
‘any strong faith in the hypothesis of continued 
| peace. 
‘| In adopting this conclusion, 1 do not forget the 
| opposing testimony borne by the stock market 
i and the mercantile classes. Nor am I unmindful 
i: of the powerful influence of the purse-holders of 
|| Europe—the great moneyed capitalists—upon the 
|, questions of peace and war. Nor do] forget the 
| plentiful professions of peaceful intentions by the 
| governments most likely to disturb the peace; but 
i Treat professions and diplomatic assurances of 
very little value. I look to more substantial facts 
I look especially to the political necessities which 
may drive a great nation to war. Notwithstand- 
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ing all the assurances we receive from abroad of | the control of large means; and they can only be 
permanent tranquillity, that there still exists some || acquired by levying contributions upon the re- 


uneasiness in Europe on that subject, we have 


only to recur to the fact that all the States of that ‘| prestige of military renown to still further concili- || the point of su 


continent are looking carefully to the condition of , 
their national defenses; and while they all pro- , 
fess a willingness to disarm, they are increasing 
their armaments, both by sea and land. In addi- 
tion to this, when we consider that there are now 
four millions of bayonets ready to be put in mo- 
tion; and that the different maritime powers can 
put afloat two thousand ships-of-war, who shall 
say that there is no ground to apprehend a war 
in Europe? 

I am aware that there are many causes existing 
in great force in Europe to make peace desirable. 
The enormous public debt, exceeding in the aggre- © 
gate §7,000,000,000, under which the States of Eu- 
rope are weighed down, may restrain the tempta- 
tions to war, as it would undoubtedly cripple their 
military energies; but this is an argument which, 
like a two-edged weapon, cuts both ways. To pay 
the interest on this debt, and sustain public credit, | 
takes the bread from the mouth of labor, engen- ` 
ders discontent among the thrifty and industrious | 
classes, and desperation among the impoverished. 
Besides, four millions of armed soldiery, though 
their swords are unsheathed, must be fed and paid; 
hence the constant temptation to try the chances 
of war, and by forced contributions to throw upon 
their neighbors the burden of their support. The 
only remedy for this state of things is a general ` 
disarming by the great Powers, which their mutual 
jealousies will not permit. 

There is a more potent influence still, that may ` 
possibly exist, to restain the Governments of Eu- ' 
rope, and compel them to keep peace. The repub- 
lican ideas and fierce democratic spirit which have 
so deeply infected their populations of late, and 


which has been the key to their policy for the last '| 


four years, may yet exist in sufficient force to con- |: 


rf 


trol their councils. The snake that crept into the 
palace of kings, may be scotched—not killed. 

he popular volcano that burst forth in 1848 
with such fury, may not be burnt out; it may 
only slumber; and the vibratory motions of the 
mountain may impart fears of another irruption 
and outporing of the burning lava. If this should 
be so, all causes of discord, all mutual jealousies, 
all ambitious schemes will be eusceniled. until this 
common danger to the internal peace of the States 
of Europe shall pass away, or cease to be formid- 
able. But I have thrown out these suggestions, 
upon an assumption which I see little reason to 
justify. The danger of popular commotions T 
pears already to have passed, and I recur to the | 
opinion already.expressed, that the 
continued peace will not be realized. 


| 
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sources of his neighbors. He wants, too, the | 


ate and consolidate the esteem and affections of ` 
Frenchmen. 

This remarkable man has hitherto in his pol- ' 
icy, his tact and energy in civil affairs, evinced 
many kindred qualities, and trod with striking 
fidelity in the footsteps of his illustrious rela- 
tive. Doubtless, like him, he considers himself 
the child of destiny—born to carry out all that 
was projected by the great Napoleon: Imperial 
power attained—the boundaries of France enlarged 
to the Rhine—the kingdom of Italy reconstructed 
and restored—the bride of England humbled, or 
her power broken, and a barrier interposed to the , 
ambition of Russia, or a close league with that ; 
great Power for an equal partition of the empire of | 
the world! | 

The great Julius fell by the daggers of domestic 
conspirators; and his nephew, Octavius, a strip- 
ling, unknown to fame, after a sanguinary strug- 
gle with the leaders of opposing factions, with the 
aid of the distractions of the times and an adroit 
coalition with Antony, succeeded to the power of 
his illustrious uncle. The great Napoleon fell by ` 
a combination of all Europe against him; and his 
nephew, Louis Napoleon, after a longer interval of 
changing dynasties and contending factions, has 
succeeded to his power; aman who seemsto com- 
bine all those qualities of a profound dissimulation 
and strategy in civil affairs, with the additional 


; advantage of personal courage, which enabled his 


prototype, Octavius, to succeed, in what was, at i! 
first, reperied a desperate and hopeless enter- ;, 
prise. In all history can there be found so many | 
striking coincidences in the leading features, inci- 
dents, and fortunes of two great families—in the 
circumstances of two great political revolutions; |} 
one of which changed the condition and destiny of || 
ancient civilization, and the other, it may be, is | 
destined to change that of modern Europe. The ; 
parallel fails in the persons of Nicholas and An- | 
tony. Nicholasisa very different personage from | 
the pleasure-loving Antony; but still he may not |: 
disdain an alliance with the only Power that can | 
curb his ambition in the west of Europe, and he | 
may choose to share equally, if he cannot win uni- 

versal dominion. On the continent of Europe 

there are now, in truth, but two great Powers— 


i 
l 


, France and Russia—or at most three, if Prussia be is 


promise of a į t f 
In her neighborhood, and the democratic spirit 


France holds in her hands the issue of peace or ` 


of war. If she is quiet, all may be quiet. But | 
can she—will she be quiet? She cannot. Louis | 
Napoleon must disturb the peace of Europe or 


fall. It is upon France that the world now fixes || pros 


its gaze; and with whatever seeming composure 
the result of her present anomalous position, and 
the deve'opment of her policy may be awaited, it is 
impossible but that the most callous and fearless | 
statesman of the times must expect them with li 
some solicitude. It is true, this second Napoleon ns 
may be suddenly cut off. It is true there may be f 
a revulsion of public sentiment so universal as to `` 
drive him from power. In either of these events ‘ 
France may become once more the prey of faction; 
and relieve the apprehensions of her neighbors, and 
of all Europe, by exhausting her energies and re- pi 
sources, in rending her own vitals. 


But if Louis ` 
Napoleon shall survive the perils which attend him 
in theinitiative operations of his government, then, 
I say, France will become aggressive. If there 
was nothing in the singular spirit, and, to me, 

mystical genius of that daring man, who has | 
seized into his own hands the construction of a 
government for a great people, leading to the con- : 
clusion that he would become aggressive, and 
pane his country into war, heis still under a po- :! 
itical necessity to make war. Jt is true that in doing 

so he may but rush upon his fate. Beitso. He 
cannot pause in his career. He must give employ- 
ment to his four hundred thousand soldiers, or they | 
will divide and assimilate with the factions, or fra- ;| 
ternize with the republicans. Atall events, to pre- || 
vent these dissensions in his army, 


he must have | 


so considered. Austria lies prostrate and paral- 
yzed by the variety and implacable antipathies of 
the races which occupy her provinces and de- 
pendencies. Prussia must be more or less fet- 
tered by the jealousies of the petty sovereignties 


which may still infect her subjects; but the great |: 
German nationality, including Prussia, may be 
conciliated by a tripartite partition. The provin- || 
ces of the lower Danube, and all Turkey, with the 
ect of further acquisitions in Asia, may suf- 
fice Russia. England may be intimidated, or her 
power broken, by reviving the continental policy 
of the great Napoleon. 

But I have not time to pursue these specula- | 
tions, as to all the various combinations that | 
may arise out of a state of war, or their conse- | 
quences. i 

If I am asked, why I give such prominence | 
to France in holding the issues of peace and war— !' 
is she so powerful; is she so formidable; or will || 
she have the audacity, under present circum- |, 
stances, to disturb the peace of Europe?—I an- |: 
swer, that France, united under a favorite chief, |; 


i has not only the courage to commence a war, but || 


the power to become formidable to her neighbors. ; 


She is formidable not only from her thirty-six 


millions of inhabitants, and her compact territory, 
but from the gallant, excitable, and. glory-loving 
character of her population; the French being '; 
now, as they have always been, the most warlike |: 
race of Europe—perhaps of the world. Twice |: 
has France, in the earlier periods of her history, | 
rolled back the tide of conquest which threatened | 
to change the destiny of Europe; twice has she, 


| single-handed, protected its religion and its civili- 'i 


zation—once on the plains of Chalons, where `: 
she met and overthrew Attila,and his host of three ` 
hundred thousand warriors collected from the 
hordes of Asia; a second time under the Jead of 


il 


„in which to flesh his maiden sword. 


_ another continent. 
' field for splendid achievements. 


the famous Charles Martell, when she checked 
the victorious career of the Moslem power, in the 
neighborhood of Tours. Twice has she been upon 
t blecting all Europe to her domin- 
ion—once under Louis the Fourteenth; and, again, 
at a period so recent that it seems only of yester- 
day, under the auspices of the great Napoleon. 
Twice, in her career, has she succumbed; and 
then only when a world rose in arms against her, 
Such is France. 

If Louis Napoleon has the sagacity and the am- 
bition which I attribute to him, he will neglect no 
expedient to still further attach the French people to 
his fortunes. The French have become essentially 
democratic in their spirit and feeling; that tend- 
ency must be counteracted by counter influences, 
That spirit, strong as it is, has yet, again and 
again, yielded to a stronger passion—the love of 
national glory. Under the intoxication of that 
passion, twice have the French people surrendered 
their liberties; and there will not be wanting stim- 
ulants or occasions to rouse and keep alive that 

assion. The pride of all true Frenchmen was 

umbled on the field of Waterloo. That wound 
to her national vanity remains to be soothed or 
avenged. Louis Napoleon may bide his time for 
that; he may find some more feasible undertaking 
If he does 
not find it among his neighbors, he may look to 
Africa presents too barren a 
He may even be 
tempted to cast his eyes upon America. The rec- 


, ollection of the haughty and dictatorial menace 


ielded to by Louis Philippe, under which the 
ast installment of the French indemnity was paid, 
still rankles in the bosoms of Frenchmen; but I 
beg pardon. I know how wild the idea will be 


‘considered; but I think it is not extravagant to 


suppose that, backed by jealousies and resentments 
of the other Continental Powers towards the Uni- 
ted States, Louis Napoleon, perceiving the de- 
fenseless condition of our extended ocean frontier, 
and counting on his superior naval force, may 
seek to win renown by seizing and laying under 
contributions our rich and flourishing cities upon 
the Atlantic coast. Nay, he may be tempted still 
further, and seek to indemnify France for the loss 
of empire in America, in the cession of Louisiana, 
by ari, the permanent conquest of the Pa- 
cific coast. I repeat, that I am aware that this 
may he regarded as an extravagant and irrational 
conjecture; but who, at this day, and after all the 
wonders of the times, will say that it is incredible? 
But I must cease these speculations upon this pro- 
lific subject. 

Senators may inquire, to what practical conclu- 


i sion I design to apply all that l. have said upon 


this branch of the subject? In the first place, if, 
upon a review of the whole ground, the position I 
have assumed, that at no distant day—in six 
months, in twelve, or at most in twenty-four 
months—a war will be kindled in Europe upon 
some pretext, or of some character or other, be 


| well founded, then I undertake to predict that the 


United States will sooner or later, be drawn within 


| its vortex; and, if this hypothesis shall seem to be 


supported by plausible reasons, then a further 
practical inquiry will be, what should we do to be 
prepared to meet the exigency? 

In some of the views presented in the course 
of my remarks, it will be recollected that I sup- 
posed a state of things might existin Europe which 
would leave the United States no option as to the 
question of peace or war—a state of things, which 
would lead to a hostile combination of all the des- 
potic Powers of the Continent against the Repub- 
lic of America. That may never happen. 

But should that war of opinion, so long pre- 
dicted—that war of principle—that great conflict 
between the free and the despotic forms of gov- 
ernmem—should such a war as that arise in Eu- 
rope, do you think, Mr. President, as a sound 
practical statesman, and after your experience 
and observation of this country, and its present 
population—do you suppose that if such a conflict 
should arise in Kurope—a conflict involving the 
settlement of principles which may have universal 
ascendency for centuries—that we should be so 
unimpressible, so indifferent, that we could not be 
drawn into it, despite all calculations of policy or 
of interest? Do. you conceive, sir, with your 
knowledge of the heart of this country at this day, 
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that a cold and sordid calculation of mercantile | 
rofit—that the devotion to Mammon, or any | 
more laudable service, would be so faithful and - 
intense, as to restrain even those reckless passions | 
and emotions which belong to our nature, to say 
nothing of freezing up all generous and noble im- 
ulses, tempting us to enlist on the side of free- 
om, in such a strife? No; the time has never been, 
when, in any one country in Christendom, mind 
meets mind in fierce conflict upon principles which 
touch nearly the social feelings and interests of 
men, the mental strife, would not become conta- 
gious and move the sympathies of every other. 
But let the clash of arms add to the excitement, 
and the blood will be stirred and fired in its inmost ' 
recesses. Let the tidings of such a conflict—-such 
a war of opinion, but reach our shores, and, my 
word for it, whatever may be the conclusions of 
mere policy, Young and Old America alike, will be 
swayed to and fro by the passions natural to the 
occasion, like the trees of a forest swept by a strong 
wind. Little time, I ween, would be allowed for 
weighing the counsels of the illustrious and im- 
mortal sages of fifty years ago. Nor are the feel- 
ings and calculations which sway the twenty mil- 
lions of freemen of this day, the same which con- 
trolled the two or three millions of fifty years ago. 
All change is not progress; but the law of change, 
under changing circumstances and conditions, is 
inexorable. We have our destined career to run. 
Time progresses; so donations. They cannot stand 
still, until the time of maturity and manhood is 
; as.yet we go forward: and we will go for- 
ward; whether for good, is another question. We 
may not, however, be put to the test of a war of 
opinion in Europe, at this juncture. 

But if a war should spring up in Europe of the 
old-fashioned kind—a war of aggression on one 
side, and defense on the other—a war of ambition | 
and conquest—with the feelings of jealousy and 
of resentment which may exist on the part of | 
the nations of Europe against the United States 
at this time—do you suppose that a war can 
rage in Europe for one_year—especially if any 
of the great maritime Powers be parties to it, 
without compromising the peace of this coun- 
try? Our commerce and navigation are too ex- 
tensive and widely diffused; the general compe- 
tition for the trade of the world is become too 
fierce to allow any escape from a collision with 
the belligerents of Europe. Have you not seen, 
sir, in the last few years, how difficult it is, even 
in times of peace, to digest the insults which the 
war-vessels of Great Britain, presuming upon their | 
superior naval power, occasionally offer to our 
flag? But let there once be war, and you will soon 

rceive the difference in the calculations and feel- | 
ings which contro] the people of this country, and 
of this generation, and those which controlled them 
fifty years ago. Since that period, we have grown 
six or seven-fold greater in population and re- 
sources; and, true to the characteristic traits of our 
lineage, we have grown in conceit of our puissance, 
still more. Neither our temper, nor our pru- | 
dence improves with the changing circumstances 
of our condition and resources. Let there be a 
war in Europe, and the first open violation of 
our neutral rights—the first breach of the accus- 
tomed courtesies to our flag, will be instantly re- 
taliated, and thus the war would be begun; all 
unprepared as we maybe. And let me say to the 
people of this country that, with the feelings which 
exist probably at this moment in Europe, any of 
the considerable maritime Powers of that continent ° 
would be nothing loth to accept the issue of war : 
thus presented. The weak points in our condi- ' 
tion—our six thousand miles of inadequately pro- 
tected sea-coast, to say nothing of other causes - 
which may paralyze our energies—are as well 
understood abroad as at home. And let me say 
further, under existing circumstances, thatit will be 
rare good fortune if, in any European war in 
which we shall be engaged, we shall not have the 
sympathies of every other Power of that continent 
enlisted against us, except only such as may be 
strengthened by our interposition. 

Before I conclude, it may be well to turn for a | 
moment to those evidences of that sober discretion - 
—that steady adherence to home interests—that | to those two rehi, 
reverence for the teachings of our ancestors—that . tria, you could not have inflicted by an open dec- 
conciliatory and forbearing spirit towards foreign |; laration of war. How idle, how ridiculous, after 
Powers, g0 much relied upon, to shield us from || this, to be gravely debating and considering 


hibited in the last few years. 

It is true that in the matter of the Cuban inva- 
sion, the intervention of England, and the return 
of the Spanish consul to New Orleans, our Gov- 
ernment has pursued a policy singularly modest, 
as respects any conceit of our own pretensions, 
and in the highest degree forbearing and conform- 
able to a peace policy. 

But let us see whether we have manifested equal 
discretion and forbearance, and an equally concil- 


the continent of Europe. 
It was but natural that our sympathies should 
be deeply moved by the gallant struggle of the 


tionality, 
ence. f 
Austrian oppressors weredriven out of Hungary, 
and trembled on the verge of defeat under the 
walls of Vienna, we should have beheld with no 
little indignation the intervention of the Czar of 
Russia in arresting the victorious career of Hun- 
gary. 


and to assert their liberty and independ- 


trated by Austria against the captive Hungaran 
chiefs. Nor was it to be supposed that the pop- 
ular feeling would not find expression through 
public journals, public meetings, and variousother 
channels of communication to the world. 


stances, that, through the same media, the popular 
ideas and theories of governments and human 


< lent invectives and denunciations against the des- 
otic principles and policy of the Austrian and 
ussian Governments. All that might have been 
expected, and could not have been a ground of 
complaint. 
But these expressions of popular feelings and 
' principles did not stop there. One of the most 
distinguished and eminent statesmen of the coun- 
try—and l refer to this in no personal unkind- 
ness to the honorable Senator, [Mr. Cass]— 
brought forward a resolution to suspend all diplo- 


tria.) And afterwards, another Senator, who has 
attained considerable distinction in the country, 
t moved a resolution, which was acceded to by the 
Senate, calling upon the President to interpose his 


key, and to tender to him a national vessel to bear 
chim and his suite to America. Kossuth and his 
companions were accordingly released, and osten- 
tatiously borne, under the national flag, to our 
; shores, where he was received with triumphal 
i honors. But this did not suffice. After we had 
| thus, and to this extent, interfered in the affairs 
|! and quarrels of two of the great Powers of Europe, 
‘we proceeded still further to provoke them by a 
| breach of national courtesy—such a breach as is 
never forgotten or forgiven, however the revenge 
may be delayed. The man, already so high 
honored, was at the time, and is now, regarded by 
the Emperor of Austria the prime mover—the 
living, animating principle of an internal convul- 
sion which shook his throne to its foundation— 
brought humiliation upon his House—attached a 
` stain to the proud escutcheon of the Cæsars, that 
can never be effaced; the man who seeks to be to 
the Czar of Russia what Sir Sidney Smith sought 
to be to Napoleon, his evil genius—dedicating his 
life, his genius, and his eloquence, to the disparage- 
ment of his character—preaching a crusade against 
his policy, his power, and the principles of his 
government—the man, who at the same time is 
proclaimed to be, at once, the martyr and the 
apostle of liberty in Europe—this man, by a vote 
_ of the Senate—their attention being called to him 
` in a message of the President of the United States 
himself—was invited to the seat of the National 
. Government, entertained at the public expense, 
and by a formal reception in open session of the 


roudest citizen of the ancient Commonwealth of 
ome might not have declined. A greater insult 
eat monarchies, Russia and Aus- 


iatory spirit in regard to the recent disorders on |; 


Hungarians in their attempt to maintain their na- : 


_ rights in general, should not be manifested in vio- | 


good offices for the release of Kossuth, and his ' 
companions in exile, from their La peta in Tur- | 


ar 


I Senate, had honors heaped upon him which the | 


the wasting and ruinous folly of foreign wars, ex- 


pi 
i 


\ 
i 
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i 
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was but just and natural that when the ' 


Nor was it possible that we should not be . 
deeply moved by the atrocious cruelties alleged ' 
to have been—and, as we suppose, were—perpe- i 


Nor ` 
could it have been supposed, under such circum- ' 


| 
| 


matic intercourse with one of those Powers, (Aus- , 


whether we shall proceed to express our sympa- 
thy with the fortunes of Hungary, or to protest 
against the intervention of Russia in her affairs, 
by further resolutions; or as to what shall be their 
forms; unless, indeed, we desire still further to 
provoke and insult Russia and Austria, by a more 
formal declaration of our implacable hatred of 
them. 

Now, sir, from these proceedings we may form 


` some estimate of the true character and extent of 
i that moderation and sober discretion of the Amer- 


ican people and of their representatives, of the 
present times and generation, so confidently relied 
upon to keep us in the faith and in the counsels of 
the fathers of the Republic. Truly, we have be- 
fore us a most notable and instructive example 
and illustration of the progress of the age. 

But did it never occur to those who have been 
most forward by their proceedings to give to the 
world some memorable expression of their devo- 
tion to the cause of the equal rights of mankind, 
and of their abhorrence of all such despotic gov- 
ernments as that of Russia, that it was proper to 
consider whether the system of Russia, in the 
present condition of her population, may not be 
the very best that could be devised to advance 
their civilization and prepare them for ultimate 
freedom? Did it never occur to them to con- 
sider with what caustic severity the Czar of 
Russia might retort their criminations of his Gov- 
ernment, and their pompous declaration in favor 
of liberty and equality, by a slight reference to our 
ont practical construction of the theory of those 
rights? 

ut, in our proceedings in relation to Hunga- 
rian affairs, we have not only departed from the 
wise policy laid down by our forefathers, in giving 
affront to Russia and Austria—we have also com- 
promised the interests and the safety of the Sultan 


' of Turkey. Who knows but that at this moment 
‘he may be the doomed victim of the resentment 


of those two great Powers! Have we ever con- 
sidered that, in our officious intermeddling in the 
affairs of Europe, we have incurred obligations 
and responsibilities—obligationsof duty,of honor, 
and of self-respect, which can only be fulfilled and 
discharged—exposed ourselves to insults, which 
can only be retaliated by war? Ireason not upon 
the chances that, in the present condition of Euro- 

ean affairs, it may be the policy of the two great 
Powers whom we have so deeply aggrieved, to 
waive their resentment against Turkey, and to 
maintain amicable relations with us for the present. 
I am for acting upon the maxim, which holds good 


| in private and individual affairs as among nations: 
i, he who voluntarily incurs a responsibility—-who 
| déliberately inflicts an insult, should, if he is wise, 


lose no time in putting himself in an attitude to 
meet theconsequences, whether they come or not. 

The last great practical conclusion to which I 
have intended to direct all my remarks, is: that, in 
view of the present posture of European affairs; 
in view of the prospect of a war, at no distant 


! day, in which the United States may be eventually 


involved; in view of the obligations and responsi- 
bilities we have already incurred; in view of the 


' honor, dignity, and duty which attaches to our 
| position in the family of nations; in view of the 
| wisdom, prudence, and forecast which should 
| distinguish a great model Republic in providing 
i against the contingencies of the future; in view of 
| our own safety; in view of the best method of 
| preserving the blessings of peace; in view of the 
i policy of reviving and cementing a truly national 


apn and sentiment throughout the land, we 
8 


ould lose no time in making every essential prep- 
aration to put forth the energies and resources of 


| the country in any emergency which may arise, 


in such manner as to successfully fulfill and dis- 
charge all our obligations, all our duties; and 
which, if we omit to do, we may justly incur the 
reproaches, and, it may be, the curses, of the 
present and of future generations. 

What are those preparations? What I propose 
is: 

First, to look well and narrowly into the oper- 
ations of our financial system; to provide the prop- 
er securities for an apple revenue against the con- 
tingency of war, and the consequent interruptions 
of foreign trade; to give every encouragement 
within the competency of the National Govern- 
ment to the improvement and extension of inter- 
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nal commerce, and especially to establish a direct 
overland communication, by the construction of a 
railway, between the valley of the Mississippi 
and the Pacific coast. 

Secondly, to give to the spirit and resources | 
of the country their full efficiency and develop- 
ment, it becomes our duty to guard with increased 
vigilance against all causes of sectional irritation, 
and to eradicate, as far as possible, from the 
national councils and policy, the seeds of sectional 
atrifeas we would the deadly nightshade from our 
grounds; not by proscription and denunciation, 
but by cultivating a spirit of matual forbearance 
and conciliation. 

Thirdly, to strengthen our national defenses; ' 
to place them upon a footing which may not 
leave the country exposed, in the event of war, 
to shameful and mortifying disasters; and espe- 
cially, to add largely to our military marine—a 
meusure demanded by our extended foreign trade 
and the manifest inadequacy of the present naval 
establishment to give to it that protection and secu- 
rity which is necessary even in time of peace. 

From a statement, the most authentic and relia- 
ble I have been able to procure of the present naval 
armaments of the States of Europe, it appears that 

Great Britain can put afloat a fleet of 678 effective 


war-vessels of all classes—150 of which are pro- . 


pelled by steam—with an aggregate complement 
of 18,000 guns. The French navy consists of 328 
effective war-vessels, with an aggregate of 8,000 
guns. Russia has a fleet of 175 effective war-ves- | 
sels, besides 440 gun-boats, with an aggregate com- 
plement of 6,000 guns. The proportion of war- 
steamers in the navies of France and Russia, I am 
not able to state upon any reliable authority; but 
from statements I have seen, and which I ‘attach | 
some credit to, the war steamers of the French | 
navy may be set down at one hundred. That 
was the number authorized by the government of 
France in 1845. | 
I will not detain the Senate by any notice of the | 
naval establishments of the inferior maritime Pow- 


i; ent to the purposes or adapted to the exigencies 


j| times, originally stimulated intobeingand wrought 


{ 
1 


i 
t 


1 


„in 
i c ele 
|| their counsels, nor to the politicians and statesmen | 


i; reigns triumphant throughout the land—the idea || 


cy, internal and external; foreign and domestic 
commerce; the extension and improvement of in- 


all are become but secondary considerations, neg- 


| Republic! Well may we invoke the spirit and | 


į wisdom, and kindle once more in our bosoms the | 


ers of Europe; but I am sure the Senate will take | 
an interest in the statement I am able to make of 
the N: avy of the United States, which consists of | 
76 effective vessels of all classes, with an aggre- 
gate complement of 2,250 guns, and of these ves- 
sels, six are propelled by steam! : 

Such is the naval force that we must rely upon | 
for the protection of the honor of our flag—our 
commerce, which penetrates every sea accessible 
to American enterprise, and an ocean frontier of 
aix thousand miles in extent! 


Such is the beggarly and miserable preparation ' 
of the means of maritime warfare, either offensive 


or defensive, with which we 
and ingult the great Powers of Continental Europe! 
Why, sir, one single fact ought to be sufficient to 
awaken in the minds of the people of this country 
a lively apprehension of the perils of the condition 
in which we may be placed. Our communication 
at this moment with California and Oregon, for all 
purposes of effective supply and defence, is by 
sea—requiring an average voyage of four thou- 
gand miles by the Isthmus route, and of sixteen 
thousand mils, and not less than six months 
time, if the passage be made around Cape Horn, 
or through the Straits of Magellan. It will thus 


pemn to provoke |, 

|i but as the only tangible basis of national credit, | 
‘| and our final resort in times of need. This was | 
|; evidentl 
| when they resisted the distribution of the proceeds 


be seen at a glance, that either of the maritime 


Powers of Europe, whose navies I have alluded 
| lation and emigration, was but two and a third 


to, could in one or two months time so effectuall 
block up our only reliable communication wit 
California and Oregon, as to defy all the resources 
of this country short of a year or two’s prepara- 
tion to reopen it. 

But that is not the most lamentable and morti- 
fying aspect of the condition of affairs in this 


country. Ata period of time when all the east- |. 
ern world may be regarded as trembling upon the :' 
:, States, The sooner we donate these public lands 


verge of convulsion and change; when principles 
most vital and momentous to mankind thréaten to 
become the subject of universal conflict; at a: 

eriod when we may be exposed to a hostile com- | 

ination of all the great Powers of Continental 
Europe. Atsuch a period as this—under such cir- 
cumstances as these, what are the prevalent ideas, 
and passions, and cares, which occupy American 
politicians and statesmen? The passion for place 
and position—the idea of power! These are the 
ideas and passions which control every great in- 
terest in this country; every branch of public poli- 


; ual settlers, in the shape of homesteads, as the 


i stead of deriving seven or eight millions of dol- 


| between 1830 and 1840—the amount during the last 


| I shall now desert the subject for a future day, 
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ternal communications; the public defenses,—all, 
lected or moulded into shapes and forms subservi- 


of the great, the eternal conflict which goes on as 
to whose hands, or what clique, or faction, or par- 
ty, shall be made the depositaries, from time to | 
time, of the power and patronage of the Govern- |: 
ment. Even the slave question could not escape | 
the predominant and controlling passion of the |. 


up to its present complexion by the same inter- 
ests, it is indebted for all its present disturbing 
vitality to the necessities and exigencies of these 

| 


factions, or parties—if you please to dignify them 
by the name—including, if you choose, the party 
to which I belong. 

T would not do so great an act of discourtesy or 


ustice to the honorable members who grace this 
amber by their presence and enlighten it by | 


of the country generally, as to deny that there are 
many individual exceptions to the general aver- 
ment I have made as to the passions and influen- 
ces which control public affairs. But, with this 
explanation, I repeat that all political calculations 
and speculations verge to one end. One idea 


of power! And this, too, at such a period in the | 
affairs of the world; this, too, in the American 


the counsels of Washington to inspire us with 


flame of revolutionary patriotism. 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURES, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. R. RIDDLE, 
OF DELAWARE, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 20, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. Hissar in the 
chair) on the Homestead Bill— 

Mr. RIDDLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Spon the subject properly be- 
fore the committee, | shall make but a few re- 
marks. The public lands, all things considered, | 
are likely to become a tax, rather than asource of | 
revenue, to our Government. Asoriginally viewed, 
I was taught to regard them not only as a sa- 
cred trust for specific purposes—not only as pos- | 
sessions for the general benefit of all the States— | 


y the view taken by the Democratic party 


of their sales among the States; and it is the po- 
sition which I would now attempt to sustain, if I 
could perceive in the future the faintest shadow of 
a hope that success would follow the effort. But, 
sir, the future holds out no such prospect. In- 


lars annually from their sales, for the support of 
the Government—which was the average receipt 


ear, notwithstanding the great increase in popu- 


millions, is likely to dwindle down to nothing, and | 
the deficiency be supplied by indirect taxes upon ‘| 
the people. 

I will not, upon the present occasion, allude to `i 
the causes of this, but embrace the o portunity to || 
say, that the sooner we dispose of tha unsettled 
and uncultivated territory, the better it will be for 
the public Treasury, and the people of the United 


to the States, for purposes of education, internal | 
Improvement, or whatever their constituted au- 
thorities may direct, or, if you choose, to individ- 


bill provides, thereby extending the benefits to the 
citizens of the old as well as the new States, the 
better it will be for the entire people of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the views which I have thus 
so briefly expressed, will evidently meet with fa- 
vor and disfavor upon both sides of this House. 


. gentleman from ey 
‘less with the view of advocating the claims of 


| who spea 


and allude to one of more apparent interest, if 
not to the public, certainly to some of their Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. 

We have lately been edified, and I may say, 
without designing to detract from the eloquent re- 
marks of several distinguished gentlemen upon 
this floor, somewhat amused, at the championship 
which has been displayed for prominent presiden- 
tial candidates. My friend from Florida [Mr. 
Shiga made the first charge to the Fillmore 
tune. This grated harshly upon the ears of ‘the 
higher law party,” or the friends of Genera! Scott. 
Upon this side, he was replied to by the eloquent 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE,] 


General Butler, than presenting the true character 
of that distinguished Kentuckian to the Ameri- 
can people, and denouncing the course of an inde- 
pendent political press. This reply elicited, as it 
was well calculated to do, a rejoinder from the 
member from Illinios, [Mr. Ricuarpson,] and the 
member from California, {Mr. Marsuatx,] who 
in turn espoused the cause of the very popular 
and distinguished Senator from Illinois, [Judge 
Doveras;} and, overlooking many well-timed and 
eloquent defenses of President Fillmore, we were 
indulged a few days since with a most extrava- 


, gant eulogium of General Scott, by the gentleman 
i from Kentucky, (Mr. Warp,] thus converting 


the House of Representatives into a political arena, 
in which principles are overlooked, and every man 
ks at all must become a gladiator, having 
in the fight, as his object or prize, the individual 
whom he would personally prefer as the next 
President of the United States. 
Mr. Chairman, I am well aware of the position 
which I occupy in this House. As one of its 
youngest and most inexperienced members, I 
neither arrogate to myself influence to control, 
ability to direct, or wisdom to suggest the course 
which the Democratic party shoul pursue. Yet 
I think that pany will take care of itself. Its 
representatives in National Convention derive their 
power fresh from the people, and will reftect the 
people’s views, independent of any strife which 
now exists, or may hereafter exist, upon this floor. 
This opinion I believe well grounded. When such 
is not the case, we may for the first time despair 
of the permanent success of our party. hy, 


| then, should we day after day consume time, which 


could be more profitably devoted to other pur- 
poses, by discussing the me-its of particular men? 
Are not the lives and yub'ic services of all who 
are mentioned in connection with the office well 
known to our countrymen? Who can speak of 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan, the un- 
doubted choice of those whom I have the honor 
to represent, whose course upon the quintuple 
treaty alone, independent of a thousand other 
considerations, should endear him to every Ameri- 
can heart, without feeling he was speaking of an 
old, well-tried, and familiar friend? Who can 
allude to the services of the younger, but equally 
patriotic Senator from Illinois, justly styled the 
young giant of America, whose course but two 
ears since caused every true-hearted, Union- 
oving, and law-abiding citizen to thank his God 
there existed in the Northwest at least one spirit 
willing to resist, and able to divert, the current 
which threatened to overwhelm our glorious Con- 
stitution, without experiencing a glow of national 
pride at the mention of his name? Who can 
speak of Pennsylvania’s favorite son, the candi- 
date of the Keystone State, the firm, unflinching, 


:, weather-beaten soldier of the Constitution, without 


feeling his eulogy is but faint praise of the man who 


| so successfully directed the helm of State during 


the memorable administration of President Polk? 
And who can allude to the character and distin- 
uished services of William O. Butler, last whom 
f shall mention, but not least in the estimation 
of the American people, and without reference 
to his scars, honorably as they were gained, not 
feel that he is almost treading upon sacred ground ? 
These, and others whom I could mention, need 
no eulogy from us, and above all should not be 
arrayed one against the other upon this floor. 
Each and all of them are worthy of the Dem- 
ocratic party—worthy of their support, and worthy 
of the confidence of every enlightened freeman. 
Such, sir, are my opinions of the men; and as 
I have no personal ends to accomplish, or any 
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other than the success of my party, and the tri- 
umph of principles which I consider essential to 
the prosperity of the country, if not the perpetuity | 
of its republican institutions, I shall never appear, 
here or elsewhere, as the champion of individuals, 
when great national and fundamental principles 
are at stake. Besides, have we forgotten, because 
of our strength here, there is a common enemy in 
the field—bold, insidious, and unscrupulous, glo- 
rying in our divisions, and courting success, re- 
gardiess of the means they employ? Have we 
forgotten the excitement which prevailed through- 
out the length and breadth of our country in 1850, 
when the aes Slew of a weak Administration, 
impotent to good, 


Republic? Can we close our eyee to the fact, that 

scarcely a year has passed since that Administra- 

tion came into power, without developing some 

stupendous fraud upon the Treasury, by which, 

and through which, a Cabinet minister has grown 

rich? No, sir;no! Such facts stand out in bold 

relief amidst the tottering fabric of the Whig : 
party, with but few supporters, either here or | 
elsewhere. Why, then, I repeat, should we, upon 

this side of the House, delight in an apparent ef- 

fort to array the best men, and the best Dem- 

ocratic blood of the country, against each other? 

Why thus furnish weapons to our enemies? Why 

talk so much of ‘old fogies,’’ and *“ young fo- 

gies?” Are not the young old enough to give dig- 

nity, and command respect for their administration 

—and the old young enough to direct it with en- 

ergy and purpose? If not, let us have old men 

for counsellors, and young men for war; but be 

sure the people select them, lest,as was hinted by 

my friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Cuanpier,| 

we meet the fate of 
tribes of the Democracy to revolt from the house 
of their fathers. 

You cannot doubt—this House cannot doubt— 
the country cannot doubt that the success of the 
Democratic party in the coming contest is essen- 
tial, not only to the purity of our Government, 
but the peace and quiet of the Union. How can 
we judge of the future but by the past, and the re- 
trospect, too, confined to the histo 
country? We must not travel back to the days 
of ancient Republics. They form no criterion for 
our action. We need only to take the history of 


the two parties of our country during the last few | 


years (others I deem unworthy of notice) to be 
convinced of the truth of my position. I am well 
aware it is an easy thing for members to explain 
away their votes, and regret, particularly after 
failing to defeat measures which prove instrumen- 


tal of great good, they did not vote with the ma- . 


jority; but it is fortunate for us, and still more for- 
tunate for our successors, that there is a tablet 
upon which the acts of every party and public 
man are written, and from which they can never 


be erased. The hearts of our people, and the his- : 


tory of their country, constitute a volume to which 
we may always safely refer, with a certainty of not 
being deceived. How will the Whig party stand 


when arraigned before this tribunal? What excuse ' 


can they offer for the throes of agony and the tears 
of blood which their unholy course has abstracted, 
on more than one occasion, from a disturbed and 
excited country? 

In speaking thud of the Whig party, I would be 
doing injustice to some. of its members, both in 
and out of Congress, if I did not make them hon- 
orable exceptions. 1 treat the party as a national 
organization, and as such must speak of them, or 
not speak at all. I charge them with being the 
cause of all the troubles the country has experi- 
enced, growing out of either the slavery question, 
or the acquisition of territory; and I assume for 
the Democratic party, as a party, the credit of set- 
tling such questions upon a basis satisfactory to the 
country, and to the honor and credit of the A meri- 
can people. Take, for instance, the pacific or 
compromise measures of the last Congress, which, 
as is generally conceded, would not have become 
laws of the land when they did, had General Tay- 


lor lived, and his Cabinet continued to exercise || case is involved, had such resolutions been passed, | 


their controlling influence. I shall not allude spe- | 
cifically to them all, or discuss any, but content ; 
myself with noticing the fugitive slave bill, the | 
great sine qua non with the Southern States, and a | 


i! SHALL] to the contrary notwithstanding. 


but powerful in their ability to - 
do harm, threatened to rend in twain this great - 


hoboam, and cause the . 


of our own , 


The Compromise Measures, &c.—Mr. Riddle. 


Ho. or Reps. 


| ion of the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Mar- 
This 
bill would never have been clothed with its im- 
portance, or considered necessary by a single Rep- 


resentative of a single State, if the act of 1793, and ` 


the spirit of the Constitution had been carried out 
in good faith by the united 
But such was not the case. A spirit of opposition 
had grown up, north of Delaware, and, l am sorry 
to say, found no little support and encouragement 
among the Whigs of that State, which endangered 
institutions of the South, and caused her statesmen 
to seek refuge under the wings of the Constitution; 
to full, if fall they must, beneath the battlements 
their forefathers had bequeathed them. 

Since the passage of this b:ll—and there is un- 
mistakable evidence before Congress that its pro- 
visions meet a hearty response from a vast major- 
ity of our countrymen—an effort is made upon this 
floor, and the first day of the session, by the gen- 
tleman from Florida, [Mr. CaBe.t,] who is enti- 
tled to the credit of giving the compromise meas- 
ures his support, seconded by the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Brooxs,] who is best known to 
me through his unceasing efforts, as an editor, to 
produce the storm which he never labored to sub- 
due, to induce the Democratic party to pass reso- 


lutions declaring them (the compromise measures ji 


“a finality in their totality.” 


It is to be regretted that the honorable gentle- ` 


man from Florida should have been inveigled 


anto the trap of the New York politician, and par- ' 


ticularly when that trap was so badly set. Sir, 
every true Democrat upon this floor, recognized 
as such by his party, was unwilling to disturb, 
either for the purpose of amendment or repeal, one 
of these compromise measures. They were in 


totality; but they, or some at least, were unwilling 
to subscribe to an act which would cause future 


generations to doubt that the credit, the immortal . 
credit of these measures, as far as the House of 
Representatives was concerned, 1s CHIEFLY DUE ; 


THE Democratic party. Such declarations 


should be made, if made at all, by the national | 


conventions of the two parties. It is their legiti- 
mate province, as representatives of the entire peo- 
ple of our country, to express their views, boldly 
and fearlessly, upon this or any other subject pre- 


sented them, and the party which shrinks from | 


such responsibility from fear of losing the sup- 
| port of any particular class of politicians—I care 
` not whether it be the Democrats or Whigs—I 
hope to see defeated. I was glad to hear the hon- 


orable member from Tennessee, (Mr. Witiiams,] | 


who addressed the committee some days since, 

and whose liberality and patriotism we have had 

cause more than once to commend, speak so boldly 

upon this subject. l congratulate my party upon 
‘| the prospect of his support for the nominee of the 
, Baltimore Convention. 


t. the gentleman finds so much to approve in the 
' course taken by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
: (Mr. Wixtiams,] i wish to inquire of the gentle- 
man whether he will follow his example, and re- 
fuse to support the nominee of the Baltimore Con- 
vention, unless the convention shall indorse the 
' compromise ? 

r. RIDDLE. Ihave said no such thing. The 
| views of every Democrat spoken of in connection 
` with the Presidency, are known upon this ques- 
l tion. But I will say, if it affords the gentleman 
| any satisfaction, I will support no man whose 


i| views upon the compromise measures are un- : 
i! known to the country, or who is afraid to make | 


i! them known. But, sir, the objections to Congress 
- making such declarations were twofold. First, it 
i! might be regarded as a precedent, that it is neces- 
i. sary for a future Congress to reaffirm the acts of 
; their predecessors, in order to make them effect- 
' iveor binding: and, secondly, it detracts from the 
‘ independence of good men, by allowing others to 
ii crawl in, at the eleventh hour, and share their vic- 


| other side of the House, as far as this particular 
| even by your votes, your former acts would not be 


, forgotten. The motive was too glaring; and I have 
| more confidence in the intelligence of the Ameri- 


teat vote upon the all-exciting question—the opin- 


| 


can people than to suppose them Mapatie of per- 
ceiving it. The Ephesians passed a law consign- 


people of the North. | 


} 
| 
| 


ing the name of the youth who fired the temple of 
Diana, on the night Alexander the Great was 
born, to oblivion; but the act had been done, and, 
‘| Notwithstanding that Jaw, the youth had aecom- 

pa his object—had immortalized his name. 

ow, I say to the Whig party here, who resisted 
. the most important compromise measure of the 
last Congress, that all the resolutions you may 
pass to whitewash your past votes, will be as in- 
effective as the Ephesian law to suppress the name 
of Herostratus. Hisname will be forgotten when 
your acts will be brought up in judgment againsa 
your children’s children. _ 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken the trouble to ex- 
amine the vote upon the fugitive slave bill by the 
House of Representatives of the Thirty-first Con- 
gress in the nine Northern Atlantic States, embra- 
cing that portion of our country which generally 
nominates and makes Whig Presidents, when 
made at all. The States and votes | have arranged 
in tabular form, and they truly present a one-sided 


; game. 
| Present. For the bill. Ag’t the Bill. 
. OW. D. W. D W. 
Maine......... 5 1 3 0 2 1 
New Hampshire 2 I 2 0 0 r 
| Vermont....... æ O 3 0 0 0 3 
| Massachuretts.......0 4 o o 0 4 
Rhode Island........ 0 2 o o 0 2 
1: Connecticut......... 0 3 o 0 0 3 
| New York.......... 2 A } @ 1 QE 
New Jersey......... 1 2 1 0 0 2 
Pennsylvania........ 6 10 6 0 o 1 
Totals.......... 16 47 33 0 3 47 
Thus we find present, when the vote was taken, 


favor of them being regarded as a finality in their : Y 


Mr. STANTON, of Ohio, (interrupting.) As | 


: tory. Yet I would say to thegentlemen upon the | Constitution is clear enough for me. 


from these nine Fates Sorty-seven Whigsand sixteen 
Democrats, including nmong the Democrats the 
gentleman from the eighteenth district of New 
ork, [Mr. Kive,] who is better known to the 
country as a Free-Soiler. Of these forty-seven 
Whigs, not one, not a single man, voted for the 
bill, notwithstanding it constituted one of a series 
of measures upon which the very fate of the Re- 
public was then supposed to hang.* Of the six- 
teen Democrats, thirteen gave the bill their votes 
and cordial support. But let us examine this mat- 
| ter a little further, and see how many “ dodgers?” 
: these States owned at that period—making a rea- 
sonable allowance, of course, for those who were 
sick and necessarily detained from the House. 
They had upon this floor ninety-two members, of 
which number seventy were Whigs and twenty-two 


| Democrats. Of these ninety-two members, as I 


have already said, hut sixty-three voted, leaving 
twenty-nine unaccounted for. What, I am asked, 
were the politics of these twenty-nine dodgers ? 
My reply is, twenty-four Whigs and fire Democrats. 
So not only did sixteen Whigs to one Democrat 
vote against the bill, but the Journal shows there 


|| were five ** Whig dodgers” to one * Democratic 


dodger” when the vote was taken. If these facts 
| are not conclusive as to who, which party, in the 
f North are the friends and which the enemies of 
| the measure, I am at a loss toconceive what proof 
would be deemed sufficient. How, then, do these 
i facts comport with the declaration made a few 
| days since by the member from Connecticut, [Mr. 
| CLEVELAND,) ‘that the fugitive slave bill is a 
|: Whig measure?” It is to be consideted a Whig 
: measure, I suppose, because he did not vote for it. 
. I do not doubt he thinks so; for since I first be- 
' came acquainted with that gentleman, 1 have 
thought it the best speculation at Washington (and 
: you know, sir, there are many good ones here) to 

uy him at what he is worth to the Democratic 
party, and sel] him at his own price, provided I 
could get a purchaser. 

Now, sir, at the time of the passage of this bill, 
no Democrat in the North, to my knowledge, 
doubted the constitutionality of the law; and no 
man, claiming to be a Democrat, excepting the 


|; honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 


RanrouL,] has since doubted it. I will not detain 
the committee with an argument upon this point. 
| The second section of the fourth article of the 
If not, the 
act of the 12th of February, 1793, which declares 
“that the owner of a fugitive slave, his agent or 


* Mr. Eliot, a Whig from Massachusetts, voted for the 
fugitive slave bill. This vote was overlooked, from the fact 
that he was a new member, elected upon the resignation of 
Mr. Winthrop, and his name not appearing among the ori- 


ginal members of the House in the Thirty-first Congress. 
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t attorney, has a right to pursue such slave within 
‘any State or Territory of this Union, and upon 
‘ satisfactory proof of his property therein, remove 
“such slave to the State or Territory from which 
‘he or she fled. And any person who obstructs 
“such owner, agent, or attorney, in seizing or ar- 


‘resting such fugitive, or harbors or conceals such | 


‘fugitive after notice that he or she wasa fugitive, 


t shall forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred dol- ; 
would be satisfactory. Sir, it would be ` 


*lars,’’ 


an act of supererogation on my part, even to call 
this law into question. In addition to the facts, 


that it has been sustained by the highest judicial 


authorities known to our land, and supported by 
the most distinguished expounders of the Federal 
Constitution, it was passed by a Congress (the 
second) which contained in this House alone, 


conventional delegates from six of the twelve ` 
New | 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, || 
i no Free-Soil party other than the Whig party— | 


States which then constituted the Union. 


North Carolina, and Georgia, were represented in 
that Congress by gentlemen who were in the con- 
vention that adopted the Constitution of the United 
States in 1787, at Philadelphia, and who, it is to 
be presumed at least, would be best able to inter- 
pret their own acts. The law of the last Congress 
18 but an auxiliary to the act of 1793, and to pro- 


nounce the one unconstitutional, is certainly to || 


condemn the other. 

But let us see who rendered the act of the last 
Congress necessary, and who are consequently 
answerable for troubles of that day, as well as 
justly entitled to the suspicions and unworthy the 


support ofa Union-loving people. Massachusetts || 


I will overlook as far as possible. She is bound 
to her idols, and I will let her alone; although 
during her last election there was a Spartan band 


who contended for the guarantees of the Constitu- | 


tion, and left a ray of hope upon her political hori- 
zon. In 1831, as is well 

the last violent slavery excitement, or rather anti- 
slavery fanatacism, may be said to have com- 
menced. The Governor of South Carolina then 


heard that societies were being formed in the city 


of Boston to interfere with the institutions of the . : | 
'| opposed to the annexation of Texas into the Union | 
; under any circumstances, so long as a slave was ` 


South, and at his request, Mayor Quincy traced 
the agitation to an interview between a certain 
Lloyd Garrison and a negro boy in a small room 


in a retired part of the city. This individual : 
i| mediate legislation for the abolition of slavery in | 


(Garrison) then predicted that the foot of the 


young liberator would make the nation tremble to | 
‘| Fillmore has never retracted, although I do him - 
ji the justice to say, he has expressed a disposition ; 
to be governed by the decisions of the courts, : 


its centre. How well that prediction was verified, 
the history of 1850 too plainly answers. But so 
the excitement began. 


created though they may have been for sectional 
purposes, they fled for protection behind the bar- 
riers of the Constitution? Prominent among those 
embraced in this category stand the present Pres- 
ident and Secretary of State of the United States. 
It is true we have no reason to complain of their 
recent official acts bearing upon this subject; but 
I think it equally true that no wise or prudent 
man would willingly trust that individual with the 
management of private or public affairs who, in 
one year alone out of twenty, had been right— 
even though that year be the last. Admit such 
men into your political family. Encourage them 
to come. Give them, if you choose, posts of 
honor at your banquets, but hesitate lest you place 
them too soon at the head of the table. They 
may there be guilty of the indiscretions of earlier 
days, and dishonor the house you invited them to 


orn. 

In alluding to these gentlemen, or rather the 
course they have pursued, I shall necessarily be 
brief. Of Mr. Webster I shall first speak, not 
because he can be considered a very formidable 
opponent to either President Fillmore or General 
Scott, but because of his being an exponent of the 


principles of Northern Whiggery—because of his | 


age and superior ability as a statesman, and be- 
cause of the confidence I have always reposed in 
his statements upon matters of fact. It would be 
sufficient for most men to cite the course of Mas- 
sachusetts, as she has always, in her conventions 
and by her laws, reflected the views of her greatest 
statesman. But let us look at his individual acts. 

To do so I will not travel back to the troubles 
of 1819, 1836, or 1838, when he and his friends 
in Massachusetts, and the other New England 


known to this House, | 


Who fanned the flame, | 
and furnished fuel for the destructive element, until | 
becoming alarmed at the extent of their deeds, : 


The Compromise Measures, &c.—Mr. Riddle. 


States, were willing to take measures to effect the | 


abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
abolish the slave trade between the States, and 

revent the admission into the Union of a slave 

tate; but come down to periods within the recol- 
lection of us all, and quote from his speeches in 
1847 and 1851. Ihave said that I place confi- 
|i dence in Mr. Webster’s statements upon matters 
of fact. Ihope no Whig will have less. Then 
let us see what he says at Springfield, on the 29th 
of September, 1847: 


i 
4: I hope there are some among the Democrats who will 


,| go with us in support of the proviso, but when we come to 
|| the real question—the vote, who and how many can we 


'| rely upon to help us? Sir, what occurred the other day at 
i: Worcester, may serve to shed some light upon the matter. 
i: The Wilmot proviso was scouted out of the assemblage of 
|: the Democracy.” 

And this, Mr. Chairman, is Free-Soil, Abolition 
Massachusetts. At Abingdon, about the same 
time, I think, he declared in effect, that there was 


that it was, per se, the Free-Soil party. Now, I 
would think it particularly bold, and especiaily in 
a young man, to contradict the declarations of 
Mr. Webster, upon a matter, too, relating to the 
gerion of his own party in the New England 
i; States. 


‘distinguished gentleman, which I might quote, 


he declared ‘‘he would never consent that there 


\ the old thirteen States had at the time of the 
‘ formation of the Union;” if my time would per- 


| mit, and there was any a 
being the nominee of the W hig party. 

i Asto Mr. Fillmore, his course, though less con- 
spicuous, is certainly as objectionable to a national 
man. Take him where you will, and when you 
will, prior to his elevation to the Presidency, he 
|| was always recognized as the firmest friend and 
i; supporter of what is now termed “the higher 
» law y.” In October, 1838, he boldly declared 
to the Abolitionists of Erie county, New York, 
in a letter addressed to William Mills, that he was 


: held therein; that he was in favor of abolishing the 
slave trade between the States; and in favor of im- 


the District of Columbia. These opinions Mr. 


which we all know he could not control. 

; Again, overlooking other votes which have al- 
|| ready been alluded to the present session, on the 
'| 11th December, 1838, Mr. Atherton intreduced 
resolutions in the House of Representatives, among 
which was the following: 

* Resolved, That all attempts on the part of Congress to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, or the Territo- 
ries, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from State to State, 
or to discriminate between the institutions of one portion of 
the country and another, are in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, destructive of the fundamental principles in which the 
Union of these States rests, and beyond the jurisdiction of 
Congress.” i 


This resolution, expressing, as it did, the sound- 
i! est national views, passed by the decisive vote of 
i| one hundred and thirty-seven yeas to sixty-six nays; 


i but among the nays will be found the name of Mil- `: 


lard Fillmore. Sir, his whole political course has 


`. been in keeping with these votes; and until he be- . 


' came the President of the United States, and found 


:' that to persist in such a course would inevitably | 


:. dethrone him, if not destroy the Union—he was 


|| Abolitionists of New York, and the New Eng- 
i| land States. But his recent course as President, 


‘| That course the American people have indorsed, 
land the Democratic party have approved, and 
‘| given him credit for. Yet, for this independence 


| victions of his mind, or a spirit of obedience to the 
, will of the majority of the people, and of Con- 
gress, he is to be, if not already, ostracized by 
i the entire Whig party of the Northern States. 
The fact speaks for itself; and it is more honor- 
| able in him to be defeated under such circum- 
stances, if defeat awaits him, than to be elected 
under any other. 


There are other and later speeches from this |: 
ii such as his speech at Buffalo, in 1851, in which , 


| < should be one foot of slave territory beyond what ' 


arent danger of his | 


|, always found supported by and adhering to the : 


| bearing upon this question, I have alluded to. ' 


|| and patriotism, whether arising from the just con- | 


Such are the men whom the Whigs of the South 
promise to support; but, Mr. Chairman, there is 
another under whose flag they will be most likely 
to fight, and who, let me tell them, will be nomi- 
nated, chietly by the nine States which I have 
mentioned. I need scarcely add that I allude to 
General Scott. I will not say, nor can my Whig 
friends say, they object to his principles, or his 
' views upon great national questions. No man 
| knows what they are, and no man can vouch for 
` what they willbe. When heisnominated, “ mum” 
_ will be the word; and when his forces are rallied, 
' and you ask for the principles for which they con- 
tend, Lundy’s Lane, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, 
Chapultepec, and Mexico, will be engraved upon 
his banners. But, pause a moment, ye men of 
national views, and see who are second in com- 
|; mand, and likely—aye, certain—to direct the peace 
establishment should the camp-fires of the enemy 
. be extinguished. Seward, Clayton, Johnson, and 

id genusomne. They have placed him in nomina- 
; tion; they have charge of his conscience, and they 
! will control his acts. They will constitute the 
| better portion of his Cabinet, and dictate the policy 
| which his Administration shall pursue. Boukt 
| 


i this if you choose, but if you live to see the fourth 
|! of March, 1853, and General Scott should by any 
possibility succeed, (which God forbid!) there will 
' not be a shadow of that doubt left. 

Here, then, is the issue presented to the Whig 
party, and to be nreiented’ the American people: 
A statesman, or asoldier? A man not only familiar 
with the duties of the Executive, but the policy of 
the Government, and its foreign and domestic re- 
lations; or a man who has been educated in the 
camp, and imbibed his notions of Government and 
political economy from the mouth of the cannon? 

Of the latter kind we have had one President— 
God forbid we should have another. General 
‘| Taylor was a brave, generous, and honorable man. 
i| He richly merited the thanks of his countrymen. 
i But he was one of that class of men who live too 
| long for their reputation. Had he reposed upon 
| his-honors—brilliantly acquired in the fields of 
‘| Mexico—his name would be held in grateful 
remembrance—a rich heritage to his country. 
But ambition seemed to control his destiny, and 
proved his destruction. He became the victim of 
, corrupt and designing politicians. His adminis- 
tration became the scoff and scorn of honorable 
| men of both parties; and the country, while it 
lamented his loss, had cause to glory in its own 

ain. 
Under General Scott must we not expect the 
ii game condition of things? Was he not educated 
in the same school? And has he a better knowl- 
| edge of our institutions and their necessities, or 
our public men—their virtues and integrity? Is 
he not indorsed by the same authority? Is he 
not urged upon you by the same individuals? I 
ask you, in all candor and sincerity, to think upon 
and answer these questions. I ask you, not as a 

olitician, but one who, I trust, loves his country 
Detter than his party, and who will go with you 
to-morrow for a national Whig in ;weference to an 
ansound, sectional Democrat. If General Scott 
be nominated, and elected, (of which, I admit, 
there is but little chance,) there is nothing more 
certain than that he will be governed by the men 
who controlled the administration of the lamented 
| Taylor, and who, in eighteen months, almost 
,, blotted the Whig party out of existence. 

There is one other fact to which I will allude 
before dropping this branch of my discourse, and 
to which I also invite the attention of the National 
| Whigs. Since the last of the compromise meas- 
i ures became a law, six of the nine Northern States 
: to which 1 have alluded, have elected members of 
' the other branch of Congress, viz: Vermont, 
: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
| Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
| From these six States, three Democrats and 
i three Whigs have been sent to the Senate of the 
‘| United States. How do such Senators stand upon 
i; the compromise measures? The Democrats not 
| only acquiesce in those measures, but are ready 
| to resist, under any and all circumstances, their 
‘| amendment or repeal, whilst the Whigs, or two 
‘| at least of them, are virtually pledged to avail 
': themselves of the first opportunity to repeal the 
;| one which cements the whole together. Then, in 
ii view of these facts, which I suppose no man will 
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attempt to deny, how can a national Whig, a || will tend to check the wheel of progress, or cir- || I would not have done this but forthe remark that 
Union Whig, or a Democrat, who is ipso facto a || cumscribe the limits within which the emblem of || has recently been made, and quite frequently re- 
Union man, doubt the soundness of the Northern ! our nation will be respected. Let us, rather, go | peated, that New York could not be carried for 
Democracy? How can they overlook the acts of on conquering and to conquer; not by force of |; the Democratic nominee; thata nomination should 
that Democracy here, or the additional fact that arms, but the more potent genius of free institu- | be made without reference to it; and that the Pras- 
wherever they have had recent elections, as in tions, until the whole North American continent ` ident conld be elected without the vote of New 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the gallant Gran- , will worship, of one accord, at the same political York. One would suppose the experience of 1848 
ite Stxce—the State which you, sir, havethe honor altar, and be bound together under the hallowed quite sufficient to teach men, even dull of compre- 


in part to represent, whose Democracy have re- name of the American Union! hension, a lesson which would prevent its repeti- 
cently covered themselves with giory in a contest See RS es Su tion, and that wise men would know better, even 
with the allied forces of Whiggery and Abolition- without the lesson. But I feel that such remarks 
ism—they have inscribed the compromise meas- THE POSITION OF ence ON THE PRES- are unjust to New York, and such action on the 
ures upon their banners, and conducted such ban- abe part of the Democratic Convention would be not 


ners triumphantly to victory? : only dangerous, but suicidal and ruinous to the 
These tamatia Mr, Chaiciniial havesddveseed SPEECH OF HON. GILBERT DEAN, arty. Ido not propose to reopen the discussion 


particularly to the National Whigs, because, as a OF NEW YORK, ere, about ‘* Old Fogies ” or ** Young America” 
party, they are worthy of every respect, and, as In these I have taken no part, nor will I. Any 


individuals, men with whom we can proudly asso- In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, kind of ‘* Fogies ” suit me better than Whig Fogies. 


ciate. Let me now tum to my political associates, April 23, 1852. Our common object is to drive them from the 
and the people of the country at large, and see if The House being in the Committee of the Whole White House and the Executive Departments. 
there are not reasons, numerous and strong, to in- on the state of the Union (Mr. Hissar in the We have now a Whig Administration conducting, 
duce us to avoid even the semblance of a quarrel, chair) on the Homestead Bill— : ` the Government upon the principles which have 
which may possibly affect the nominee of the Bal- Mr. DEAN said: Mr. Chairman, I would not | always actuated the Federal party. On the 4th 
timore Convention. It is true we are strong— have occupied the attention of the committee at this `` of March next this policy must be changed. How 


strong in this House, strong in the country, and time upon any subject, but for the very extraor- | is an end so desirable to be accomplished? Not 
strong in the heart of every lover of republican dinary language of the honorable member from li by voluntarily and with premeditation and malice 
institutions throughout the world—yet no house Arkansas, [Mr. Jounson,} and of the honorable  aforethought, disfranchisinga State, or ostracising 
is so strong that, divided against itself, it will not gentleman from Iowa, (Mr. Henx, ] charging upon ; one half of her Democracy. Not by advocating 
fall. If the seed of such division be scattered here, the members of this House, from the Eastern ` upon this floor the claims of any man to a presi- 
we, sir, will have an awful retribution. We wll States, New York included, concerted action to dential nomination. No man has a claim upon the 
justly be held responsible by an outraged constit- defeat all bills, without regard to their merits, Democratic party. I utterly repudiate the doc- 
uency, amidst the wailings of unexpectedandun- favorable to Western and Southwestern interests, trine. But if any one had such a claim, this is the 
necessary defeat. I say, we will justly be held and calling upon the Representatives from those last place to advance it by speeches in its favor. 
responsible for such a result. The Whig party sections to combine and adopt retaliatory meas- Such speeches only generate feelings which it may 
cannot, dare not, make issue with us upon princi- ures, Such language and such charges are not ‘ake months to allay. And gentlemen ought to 
ples before the American people. Their measures only unjustified by the facts, but demand a prompt ` remember that a nomination, even by the great 
ave long since become obsolete, while the policy and open denial on the part of those against whom Democratic party—potent as it is, with its twenty- 
of the Democratic party has carried the country they are made; and, as I have uniformly voted . 8ix Governors of States; with its vast majority of 
onward to unexampled and almost miraculous against putting the railroad bills on their passage, Staté Legislatures; with itsoverpowering numbers - 
prosperity and wealth. without a reference and full discussion, I shall take in both branches of Congress, and its deep lodg- 
Behold that country to-day, and think what it occasion, before I resume my seat, to give the ment in the popular heart, that even now a nomi- 
would be if the clamor of “no more territory and reasons which have determined my action, and ation is not an election. The Whig party, 
no more States,” the battle-cry of the Federal and which, I doubt not, have been controlling with though defeated everywhere, 18 not disbanded or 
Whig parties since the admission of Tennessee in those who have voted in the same way. And I ' destroyed. Though they are now quarreling—and 
1796, had had its desired effect, and the spirit of shall do this for no purpose but to place our action one gentleman tells us General Scott cannot get 
progress, so sneeringly hinted at by many, been right before the country, and disabuse the minds popoean men enough to form an electoral ticket 
nipped in the bud. We would beyetbut a feeble of the gentlemen who suppose they have observed, 1 4 ennessee; another proclaims Mr. Fillmore’s 
Republic of thirteen Atlantic States, with no na- in our united votes, indications of a different mo- weakness—yet, when the ‘Slau hter House 
tional character abroad, and at home surrounded ` tive; for, sir, there is no feeling which I more Convention ” meets, I believe ‘all these forebod- 
by petty republics, jealous of us and of each other, deeply deprecate here than that which would lead _ ings will cease—all these prophecies be forgotten, 
and at peace or war whenever the arts of Euro- a member of this House to look with favor, or the and all remnants of principle will be offered up on 
n diplomacy would so direct. Who, in the reverse, upon a public measure, in consequence of } the shrine of party. They will support the nom- 
anguage of.a distinguished Democrat, can doubt the place from whence it originated, or the portion |, inees of that convention, as in a memorable in- 
this? Who annexed Louisiana in 1802, against of the Confederacy which it was i pros chiefly | stance, the recollection or the record of which has 
the deadliest hostility of the Federal party? Jef- to benefit. In legislating here, I know but one not yet passed away,—they went— 
ferson, backed by the Republican party. Who Government, made up, it is true, of different mem- | r ery OEEO reia 
reclaimed Florida from Spain against the same bers, but forming, for all purposes of national | h ble h ‘from K 
opposition? The Democratic party. Who recog- action, a single whole; and J do not recognize the , I understood the honorable gent © oabliele i en- 
nized the independence of Texas at the first mo- ` right, an or power of this Government to legis- | tucky [Mr. Warp] as A Teh it Ppt h y i aE 
ment, without waiting to see if Mexico, by the late for the States, either for, good or for evil. | 88 a hig custom, which he thought shou f e 
aid of some foreign intervention, could conquer |} Each State is an independent sovereignty, and has followed in the next campaign, to make no declara- 
her back again? Andrew Jackson. And who the exclusive power to manage, in its own way, |, ton of principles—but to go it blind; and when 
brought her into the Union, the first independent ` and in the manner it chooses, all matters relating || asked for the prne: les, to drown the inquiry by 
State united to us out of mdependent contiguous |! to its domestic concerns; and the National Gov- || shouting Lundy’s Lane, Cherubisco, Chapulte- 
territory? A Democratic Congress and Demo- | ernment has no more authority to intermeddle |i pec, and the Halls of the Montezumas. Really I 
cratic people, notwithstanding the Legislatures of | with these than it has to interfere with the internal :- 


did not expect so frank an avowal here. 


most, if not all, the Whig States protested against , affairs of Russia or Great Britain, The Federal | Mr..WARD. I have never said in this House 
it. | doctrine of the merger of the distinct and absolute | Or elsewhere, upon any occasion, that the Whig 
Of California I need not speak. Her coasts : sovereignty of the States into the sovereignty of . party did not make a declaration of principles; 
and her ports, more valuable by far than the mil- the nation, for any purposes of domestic legisla- ` but on the contrary, [said that they had. I stated 
lions of gold which she annually pours into the tion, finds no place in my Democracy. Conse- '! that they made no platform in 1840 or a , 
coffers of the other States, would still be controlled ,, quently, I would confine this Government, in its || | Mr. DEAN. I pane See I wi put it 
by the soldiers of a military despotism, but for | legislative and administrative action, exclusively || 1 my published speech, “£ no p ics orm apne 
the policy of the Democratic party. Behold, then, '; to national objects; so that the States, either by | ples. I must say, urbe that a En eman, 
I repeat, our country as it is,and think what it is | themselves, or companies incorporated by them, || who.can make a aa etween the phe sen- 
to be if the Democratic party are but true to them- should construct their own roads. This was, and ;| ments, must have a mind so constituted, as a 
selves! The flight of the American eagle is no ; this is, Democratic doctrine; and gentlemen will |! difference to see 7 i 
longer obstructed by the waters of the Mississippi. | find that it will require the combined action of a | “-Twixt tweedledum and tweedledec.” 
He now rises with the morning sun, to bathe his ‘united party to resist the inevitable tendency of | But whether avowed or not, they will go it blind; 
beak in the Atlantic, and, accompanying that sun the National Government to centralization and the | for it is a peculiarity of the leaders of that party 
throughout the day, retires to rest within sound exercise, within the States, of powers not given 'to scent the pn plunder as far.as a hyena will 
of the gentle murmurs of the Pacific, surveying, i. by the Constitution. This effort to.apply the ‘a grave, and to follow by instinct wherever there 
in his entire flight, the fruits of Democratic policy ' public prope: to local objects, I regard as an is the remotest prospect of securing it. The 
and Republican progress. To these statements I exhibition of this tendency. . | question in dispute among them now, has slight, 
challenge contradiction. There is neither wild THE PRESIDENCY AND NEW YORK POLITICS, _ {f any, relation to principle. It is chiefly a ques- 
fancy nor error of historical fact in one of them. . Before proceeding to reply to the charges made ‘' tion of spoils. General Taylor—whom history 
Let me, then, in conclusion, venture to express against us for our votes upon these bills, and | will say, was nominally President. for a brief 
the hope, that no act of ours, no act or acts of the |. giving the reasons which induce me to favor the : period—was ee forward by the availibility 
Democratic party—and especially growing out of. measure now under consideration, I desire the i! portion of the higs. After his nomination, 
predilections for men, or differences between indi- || attention of the Democratic portion of the House || ‘ the Woolly Heads ” of New York and some 
viduals, any one of whom is justly entitled to the || to a few words on the presidential question, and | | other States made a feint of bolting, and held out 
support and confidence of the American people— |! the position of New York on that subject. And |! for some two months, until they had had sufficient 
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time to consult with his committee, and get a 
pledge for the patronage. Whether they ever got 
this pledge or not, I do not say. Only that they | 
did, simultaneously—the Free-Soil portion of the | 
Whig party—unite in his support, and thata Cabi- i 
net of a certain description was formed, and that | 


they did have the control of the appointments. 


You can judge as well as 1, by putting that and = 


that together, how the thing was arranged. It 
was certainly a remarkable coincidence—an unac- 
countable accident, one of those wonderful coinci- 


dences, which never occur by chance, but are to | 


be attributed solely to that kind of Providential 
interposition, which gives victory to the best dis- 
ciplined troops. 

That the honorable Senator fram New York, 
and his branch of the Whig party, did have the 
control of General Taylor, is a historical fact, 


which need not be repeated in Washington. The ji 
illmore, could have nothing | 


Vice President, Mr. 
to say in the bestowal of Executive patronage. 
‘When General Taylor died, then the Vice Presi- 


dent, the heir apparent, and his friends who had | 


been obliged to starve, or eat at the second table, 
invited the Senator and his retainers to stand 
back and wait. Mr. Fillmore is now under cer- 
tain influences in distributing the offices—those 
who control these matters now want to keep him 
where he is—the other set, with appetites sharp- 
ened by their long fast, threaten vengeance, and 
are determined to name his successor, or let a 
Democrat take his place. Mr. Fillmore could 
propitiate them in an hour, by giving them the 
control of the appointments. 

Asa means of ousting the present incumbent, 
they early started General Scott as their candidate, 
and thus have, or suppose they have him commit- 
ted to their interests. But if he should cut them 
now, would we hear any more fears expressed by 
the Silver Greys, think you, about his principles? 
They all know that no man, without losing caste, 
can escape from his political associates; that they 
must cling to him like his shadow; and that of 
them, an 
made; that even a man with the iron nerve and 
unyielding firmness of General Jackson, was thus 
in cence 


therefore, that the party who bring forward the 


candidate and secure his nomination, have his ear, | 


and can, in a great measure, control him. .The 
‘Whigs, ever since they elected General Harrison 
in 1840, by aid of the mum committee, have had 
a fight of this kind among themselves, and the 
point in dispute is, not which is the fittest and 


safest candidate for President, but which set shall | 


name the man, and, consequently, be the commit- 
tee to control the Administration. Because, for 
all purposes of making appointments, and distrib- 
uting the Executive patronage, the committee, 
tt the power behind the throne,” is the President, 
and not the thing that occupies the chair of State. 

What do these men, who are now the peculiar 
champions of General Scott—the keepers of his 
conscience—the guardians of his tongue, and re- 
strainers of his pen—care for him? In 1812, 
while the Republican party was sustaining the war, 
which first placed him in position before the coun- 


try and the world, they were rejoicing at,the de- : 


feat of our arms. And- the war with Mexico, 
which gave to this nation such a proud name 
abroad, so great an acquisition of valuable terri- 
tory, and added the crowning glory to his fame, 
they not only opposed, endeavoring to produce 


divisions in our councils, and bring defeat upon ` 
enly : 


our arms, but gave publicity to treason by op 
hoping the Mexicans would welcome our brave 
soldiers ‘to hospitable graves.” They care no 


more for General Scott than for the epaulette || 
which adorns his shoulder, or the buttons that | 


glitter on his coat. General T'aylor has been used 


by them. General Scott is now the object oftheir ` 


designs; and if General Santa Anna, or General 
Tom Thumb, should promise greater availability 
and maleability, they would drop the one and take 
up the other to-morrow. 


„In my mind there is no doubt, as to which | 
division will succeed at the Whig Convention; for | 


Mr. Seward is as potent with the Whig party of 
New York as Meg Merrilles ever was with her 
troupe of gypsies. Governor Johnston and his 
friends are said to be equally powerful in Pennsyl- 
yania. These States cast sixty-two votes, and 


i! from his seat. 
'| very well; but if not, they dispose of Mr. Fill- 
ii more, get a Whig candidate from some State other 


by them, must his appointments be | 


They understand perfectly well, ; 


will be sufficient, acting together, to control the 

convention; and they will nominate some man in 
| the interest of that coterie of politicians. They 
i are too experienced and skillful sportsmen to allow 
: the game, when within their reach, to escape. As 
to his principles on the compromise, or any other 
subject, they will not be particular, for it is due to 
the Senator, and those acting with him in New 
York, to say, that they are exceedingly liberal on 
these subjects; they are never solicitous about the 
principles or official capacity of their candidates; 
the capacity of being useful to them, being, in their 
estimation, the only standard of value. And Gen- 
eral Scott is of immense value to them now, as a 
lever with which to hoist the present Executive 
If they can succeed in his election, 


than New York, and leave the field open for Mr. 
Seward in 1856, f ; 

lf gentlemen want to understand the power of 
1, Mr. Seward in his party in New York, and know 

how completely he is there “ the partys as a cer- 

tain king was “‘ the State,” they have but to look 
i| at events in the fall of 1850. Mr. Fillmore had 
|| been inaugurated the preceding July; he had adopt- 
:, ed his policy, and it was natural, it was in fact, 
: butan act of common courtesy for the State con- 


1 
i 
j 
f 


i vention to approve it. The attempt was made, but ` 


.| the decree had gone forth. Mr. Seward was lauded 
‘| by name, in a resolution, while the resolutions 
i; introduced by Mr. Duer, then a member of this 
|; House from New York, approving of the Presi- 
|; dent’s policy, were promptly voted down. The 
|| President, out of a large convention, mustered 
|i forty; these, headed by Messrs. Granger and Duer, 
|! left the convention, called another, and when that 
i| other convention met, they dare not repudiate the 
|i action of the former, but fired some blank cart- 
| ridges in the shape of harmless resolutions, and 
| went home after agreeing to support the woolly 
| ticket. I say, therefore, the ‘* Woolly Heads” 
|, willsucceed , because they are the fighting men, with 
us, while the ‘* Silver Greys’’are like the coneys, 
a feeble folk—they show little courage and no 
“t stomach for a fight.” This being the position 
of affairs in the 
New York, I ask again, can there be. any doubt 
of the action of the Whig National Convention? 
Fer no political party will make a nomination with 


‘atleast a hope of securing their electoral vote— 
sixty-two in number—making a difference of one 
hundred and twenty-four. No political party in 
this country is strong enough to afford to throw 


i the Democracy of New York, whom the Whigs 
| Nominate. With a fair nominee of their own, one 
| who can stand alone, and bear his own weight, 
4 we çan carry the State beyond a peradventure. 

And I my here, that in my judgment, that Whig 
‘does not live who can obtain the electoral vote of 

New York from the nominee of the Baltimore 

Convention, if wisdom, prudence, and the true 

principles of the party shall control its action. 

As for General Scott, while I honor him as‘a 
military chieftain, and respect him as aman, truth 
compels me to say, that in my judgment, he can 
; get only the Whig vote; and for reasons l will 
Name, not all of that; and the Whig vote of New 


: York isaminority at any contested election. That, || 


hig party of Pennsylvania and | 


the certainty of losing those two States by it, | 
: when, by makinga different one, they might have , 


' this vote away. But it makes little difference to || 


in saying this, I do not speak at random, I give . 


the facts. Look at the figures: 
_In 1848, Mr. Van Buren rec’d. . 120,497 votes. 
ee General Cass received .124,319 
-———234,816 
General Taylor received..............218,583 


Being a majority of.......e.e..ee000+ 16,233 
over General Taylor. This was by no meansa 
full vote of the Democratic party. For Mr. Polk, 
in 1844, received in that State 237,589 votes, nearly 
i} 3,000 more than General Cass and Mr. Van Bu- 
| ren together—our population having in the mean 
time very greatly increased. Thissmall vote was 


‘| knowing there was no prospect for the success of 
| either our general or local tickets, stayed away 
| from the polls and took no part in the election. So 
‘ 


that General Taylor, although he obtained the 


|| occasioned by the fact, that thousands of Demo- ; 
;| erats, dissatisfied with the divisions in the party, 


' hav 


y a majority of 
r Gene yet lacked 16,233 of 
ing a majority in the State. And no man ac- 
| quainted with the local polities of New York, will 
_ pretend that General Scott can now carry the pro- 
portional vote, that General Taylor then did. In 
' the first place, the name and reputed character of 
“Old Rough and Ready” took with the “ boys—?? 
and we nave a few of them with us. Then his 
no party professions—having no friends to reward A 
, and no enemies to punish—led many, very many, 
; Democrats to his support. The Whig party 
since that time, by the proscription of the friends 
| of Mr. Seward, toward the national Whigs is rent 
| in twain;—the two divisions being known by the 
| 
li 


| electoral vote of the State b 
| 104,264 over General Cass, 


classic cognomen of Woolly Heads and Silver 
| Greys. Between these the lines are as distinct 
and well-defined, as existed between the Barn- 
burners and Hunkers in 1848. General Scott is 
there regarded as identified with the Woolly 
Heads; and no‘compromise pledges, or campaign 
; certificates, can ever take the kinks from his hair, 
nor can the thickest or longest wig conceal its 
texture. Those who have been squeezed to death, 
or knifed by the ‘*Woolleys,”’ because of their 
` avowal of national feelings and sympathies, will 
\ scent the animal in every tainted breeze. 
The Woolly Heads have had a majority in our 
canal board until the first of January last; and 
` since the division, in 1850, they have appointed 
| only men of their own kind, and removed from 
; office every Silver Grey who happened to be in be- 
fore; and the patronage of that board is immense. 
I have here an official list of removals and appoint- 
> ments in 1850 and 1851, furnished me by a Silver 
Grey at Albany. And if there is any one of the 
friends of Mr. Fillmore who desire it, they can look 
at this and seetheir fate, should the Woolly Heads 
get the control of the General Government. I do 
not say that this division is an equal one between 
these two factions of the Whig party; but it is 
sufficient to make a difference of several thousand 
votes against any Whig who shall be nominated 
and identified with either section. Governor Hunt, 
who was elected in 1850, a known and decided 
Woolly Head, has,.in all his appointments, ob- 
served the same course. Nota national or silver 
grey Whig has been appointed by him to any 
office. This proscription, on the partof the domi- 
nant party, to say nothing of a professed difference 
in principles, has irritated the minority, until there 
is no longer any fellowship between them. While 
this breach has been widening in the Whig party, 
the division in our own ranks has ceased to exist. 
; In 1850, the Democratic party there anited ona 
| national platform. This union was no coalition 
of parties disagreeing in principle for the sake of 
the offices, but an agreement upon principle. Be- 
| fore the two seetions united, they met in separate 


|| conventions and agreed upon their resolutions, 
ll and in every case, before nominations have been 


made, a set of resolutions, avowing distinctly fra- 
ternity and agreement in principle with the De- 
mocracy of the Union, have been adopted. The 
effect of that reunion of the party in New York 
was not limited to our own State; butin Michigan, 
Illinois, and other places. the district organizations 
_were abandoned. If I had the time, I would read 
‘the resolutions—the platform of the New York 


gro 
Several Vorces. ‘* Read!’ “ Read!” 


Mr. DEAN then read them, as follows: 


! Resolved, That the Democratic party of New York are 

. proud to avow their fraternity with and their devotion to 

_ the great principles of the Demoeratie party of the Union, 
as declared in the National Democratie Conventions held 
at Baltimore in 1840, 1844, and 1848; and they look for- 

. ward in hope and confidence to the complete triumph of 
that party in 1852. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the country upon the re- 
` cent settlement by Congress of the questions which have 
_ unhappily divided the people of these States. 

Resolved, further, That the Constitution of the United 

States is the only bond of union among us, alike obligatory 

' upon the several States and the people thereof, and that to 
preserve this Union unimpaired, every requirement of the 
Constitution, and especially every duty enjoined by it, must 
be sacredly observed. 

Resolved, That the Democratie party of New York will 
meet with their brethren of other States in a national con- 
vention, and that we shall eordially support the candidates 
nominated thereat, according to the usages ef the Demo- 
cratic party ot the Union. 

Resolved, That, devoted to the principles and form of our 
Confederation, ever mindful to the blessings it has secured 
to ourselves and to mankind, and regarding the citizens of 

i all sections of our country as members of a common broth- 
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erhood, we cherish the Union of the States as the ark of our 
political covenant, ard that we deprecate all sectional agi- | 
tations at the North or South calculated to impair its sacred 


obligations or te threaten its perpetuity. K 


Mr.CHANDLER. Did the Democratic mem- ` 
bers fram New York vote for the compromise ; 
resolutions the other day? i : 

Mr. DEAN. Their votes are recorded. Surely | 
the gentleman cannot desire me to read the Jour- | 
aal of the House for him. i 

Mr. Chatrinan, these resolutions which I have 
read were adopted unanimously before any nomi- : 
nations were made; and, at the first election after 
it, the Democrats elected more than half of their 
State ucket, and last fall elected the whole ticket, ° 


f 1844 believing that we had, and I am sure the 


Democratic paty cannot have forgotten that when 
disappointed and aggrieved, burying all resent- 
ment and remembrance of the past, we took 
our own Wright from the Senate he adorned— 
placed him in the foremost rank of the battle, 


| where there was no alternative but success or po- 


litical death, and carried the State against even 


Harry Clay, at the bare mention of whose name | 


every Whig within our boundaries was stirred to 


with one exception, caused by a local question. 


By these two victories they have obtained the 
control of the canal board, which, in the hands of 
the woolly Whigs, has been such a terrible engine 
of corruption, fraud, and extravagant expenditure. 
In regard to this matter, recent investigations 
show clearly that this canal board, in Whig hands, 
was used for the purpose of controlling elections 
and supporting the hangers-on of the Albany 
junto. Phat its immense revenues, instead of 
ing applied, as the Constitution directs, to the 
completion of the canals and the payment of the 
debt created for their construction—that with these 
vast revenues, and the patronage of the board, 
they have subsidized the press—bribed the banks 
—corrupted the Legislature, and even attempted | 
to invade the temple of justice, the last sanctuary | 
of popular and constitutional liberty. - Í 
Mennen. Will not the Democrats use it to 
control elections now ? . : 
Mr. DEAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman ` 
inquires whether these canal revenues will not. 
now be used by the Democrats in the same way. | 
Sir, he must be ignorant of the political history of , 
this country. It is a matter of record, known to 
everybody, that the Democrats are always honest 
in the ad ministration of the public funds—that the 
Whigs have an exclusive mono ly of the system 
of “ pipe-laying”’ and +‘ Galphinism.” [Laugh- 
ter. 


As the Whigs have now lost this source of pat- | 
ronage and corruption, and are now divided, is ; 
there any doubt that the Democracy of that State, 
united as they are, under the excitement of a pres- 
idential canvass, with candidates the representa- 
tives of their principles, can outnumber a divided 
and already twice-successively defeated party. I 
know something of the feelings of the people there, 
and I know that they only want a fair opportunity 
to show to the. Democracy of the nation, that 
when united, they can carry the State against 
all opposition. That the National Convention 
will, by its wise, temperate, and judicious action, | 
afford us this, we cannet doubt. 
lessly force upon us the memory of past divisions 
or forgotten contests. It will not thus chain our ` 


It will not need- | 


l 


» work—in directing 


Quem Deus vult perdere, ille 


limbs, or paralyze our tongues, but give freeaction j: 


to the Young Lion of the North. 
A MemserR. The Young Giant! | : 
Mr. DEAN. No, sir; not the “ Young Giant”? | 
of the Northwest; and lest I may be misunder- ! 
stuod, I mean by that expression the ‘Young 
Lion,” the Young Democracy of New York, the 


young men, who are determined, forgetting all past | 


divisions, to place and keep New York where she | 


should be—at the head of the Democratic column. |: 


As te who the nominee should be, I express no | 
opinion, except that it should be the one, with 
sound and known principles, for whom the entire 
Democratic vote of the nation can be polled; to | 
whose_ support, at_the sound of the bugle, the | 
clans will all rally, from the forests of Maine, the | 
ever; 
State. 

Of one thing I. am certain, New York has no 
desire to name the candidate. She has, it is true, 
a citizen of her own, the late distinguished Secre- 
tary of War, who is mentioned in connection with 
this nomination. We know him, the nation knows : 
him, to be a true man, and a reliable and sound ` 
Democrat. I say no more. I am not his advo- 
cate; I have not even the honor of his acquaint- | 
ance; nor have I had any correspondence with | 
him. We ask only for the convention to do with 
him as it shall deem best for the success of the 
entire party. We present no claims of the man 
or the State, and we acknowledge no claims of any 
other man or State. We came to Baltimore in | 


des of Florida, and the placers of the gold |; 


it 


the wildest enthusiam; and that, by thisaction on 
our part, the field was won. 
no claim upon the party now, except for an oppor- 
tunity—with an open field, unfettered by sectional 


For this we make | 


i 


| 
1 
} 
i 
ni 
ł 
i 


issues, free from any overpowering incubus of | 


sure defeat—to meet the enemy, and we will take 


care of ourselves. We. care not under whose | 


name, or what flag he fights. 

Wehave the fullest confidence inthe wisdom and 
patriotism of the National Convention. We know 
that no body of politicians will go on, 
blindly, to make a nomination, with the certainty 
that any considerable portion of their own party,in 
either of the States of Pennsylvania or New York, 
will not rally to its support—that any portion is 
lukewarm, and will stay away from the polls even, 
If, however, any. party shall do this, it needs 
not the ken of prophecy to foretell in the result, 
another evidence of the truth of that aphorism— 
prius dementat.”’ 
As to which section of the Whig party shall suc- 
ceed in the Slaughter-house Convention, is quite 


madly and |: 


immaterial to the Democracy of New York, or of : 


with slight exceptions, 


' the Union—for we must expect the whole party, ; 
will go for the man they `: 


nominate. We can rely upon no organized oppo- ` 


sition. We must, 
meet and defeat the whole 


idateg, or discussing abstract questions, which 


can have no practicability in them in the-next | 


canvass. There is work enough for us to do with- 
out attending to amateur matters—work, real 
our energies to ferreting out 
the frauds and corruptions, and exhibiting the 
enormous extravagances of this Administration, 
and bringing all in a proper shape before the coun- 
try.. Why, the whole nation was aroused in 1840, 
by the cry of extravagance and corruption, be- 
cause the annual expenditures of the Government, 
including the Florida war, exceeded 000,000. 
But now, in time of profound peace, the Secretary 
of the Treasury makes a report to this House, and 
puts down the expenditures of the Government for 
the last fiscal year at $50,952,902 59. Is it not 
our oy to bring these matters before the coun- 
try, and show the people how these expenditures 
have been made? That they have originated, in 
part, in speculations of Government officers on 
the Government itself; by giving to men con- 
nected with the pools service contracts at exorbi- 
tant prices which they never intended to execute 
themselves, but, by which they have. made large 
sums in selling to others. Shall we not take some 
.€ffectual measures to drive off these vermin who 
are infesting the capital, and fattening upon cor- 


onl¥ $520,000, which is said to have been made b 


_ the payment of the Mexican indemnity, or whic 


could have been saved to the Government, is that 
to go unnoticed? Or are we to wait for all these 


| things until after the presidential nominations are 


made? It is not the man whose name they use as 
their candidate, but the party of which he is: the 
representative, that is responsible for all these 
abuses. Let us no longer be wasting time here, 
or exhausting our strength in fruitless controver- 
sies; but set ourselves at work investigating these 
matters, and bringing them before the public. 
That there have been frauds, the most palpable 


perpetrated by the direct sanction of the Adminis- || 
trath 


on—that corruption of the grossest character 
exists, no one doubts. That large and extrava- 
gant expenditures have been made unauthorized 
by law, that powers have been used which the 
persons employing them had no right to exercise, 
is undisputed. Are we, then, who are sent here 
as the nearest representatives of the people—as 
the peculiar guardians of the public Tree 
are we to hold our peace while it is being robbed? 
Are we not to bring these deeds of darkness to 
the light? Is it not our business to smoke out the 


therefore, prepare ourselves to ` 
party. But how? Not į 
by quarreling about the prospects, or claims of i 
can 


j| ruption? Then there is the pretty little bonus, I 3 
which we must take with them; on which the battle 


i 
| 


rats that are undermining the foundations of the 


| Government? Because the head of the present 


Administration-is not a Julius Cæsar or a Crom- 


: well, with nerve and strength enough, battle-axe 
; in hand, to attack the Capitol and hew down the 
; pillars of the Constitution, are we, in consequence 


of his weakness and inbecility, to suffer him to 
proceed in whittling them away with a jack-knife? 

What are to be the issues of the next canvass? 
Is it not high time they were settled? The Whigs 
say they have abandoned their ancient ally, the 
National Bank, that it has got to be poor, do’nt 
wear good clothes, and is out at the elbows, out 
of capital, out of cash, and out of credit. Thatis 
the way. When the bank was in the full tide of 
its pros rity, than the Whig party was its par- 
ticular friend. But without cash, credit, or good 
clothes, nobody has a right to bea Whig—they 


| may own him on election day—not after. [Laugh- 
| ter. 


“True, true.” “ That’s it.”] 
The repeal of the present tariff, or the altera- 


i tion of its principles, cannot be made an issue. 


‘| would have 
: subject. 


|| For; on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, 


to suspend the rules, to permit him to introduce 
his resolution to modify it, the whole Whig dele- 
gation from North Carolina, with but one excep- 
tion, voted in the negative. A majority even of 
the Whig delegation from New York did not vote 
in its favor; while some Democrats voted for it 
as it was, and many others, including myself, 
voted for a proper resolution on that 
There are Democrats in favor of a mod- 
ification in the present tariff on iron and other ar- 
ticles. There are Whigs for it and against it. 
The Whig party have ninety-two members in this 
House, and they mustered just forty-six votes— 
exactly one half—in favor of their ‘test resolu- 
tion” as some of their newspapers in the North- 
ern States call it. They will undoubtedly seek to 
make it an issue in some localities, and have on 
this, as on other šubjects, a movable platform. 


: But it cannot become a national issue. Most of 
‘the great measures of the Democratic party have 


, our platform, too. 


j! been established by former Administrations, and 


are generally acquiesced in. On these, therefore, 
they will not meet us. There must be some issue, 
for it is folly to have a contest to put out one set 
of men.for the mere purpose of putting in others 
like them in their places. 

The Whigs tell us here every day, that there is 
no issue between the parties; that the Democratic 
party has established the Independent Treasury 
and its other great questions of policy, and that 
they feel no disposition to disturb them. Well, 
really, gentlemen of the Opposition, why do you 
run a presidential candidate? And why are you 
here, if our principles and policy are right? Is it 


‘not a little too bad for us to fight these things 
| throngh, and then for you to administer them? Is 
; not that trading on borrowed capital? Is it not 
| grand larceny for you to steal Democratic thunder 


with which to hurl your, bolts? [Laughter.] And 


; then you have now changed the place of holding 


your conventions—from Philadelphia to Balti- 
more—chosen our place—I hope it is not to steal 
[Great laughter.] 

- But, Mr. Chairman, there is an issue, and one 


must be fought, and the victory won; and that issue 
is between an economical, constitutional govern- 
ment, and a lavish, profligate, and grasping admin- 
istration of publicaffairs; between, on theonehand, 
a Democratic. Administration, doing only what 
the Constitution and the laws authorize, confining 
the Executive to what a strict construction of the 
national compact enjoins, leaving the rest where 
it belongs, with the several States, and an Ad- 
ministration that is, by its extravagant expendi- 
tures, enriching its members, camp-followers, and 
parasites, from a Treasury supplied by the toil of 
the people, stretching its Briarean arms to their 
utmost extent, to bring everything within its cor- 
rupting embrace. . es 

Bir, we were told in this Hall within the last few 
weeks, by an honorable member from Tennessee, 
who stands high in the confidence of the Admin- 
istration—its chosen champion on this floor—that 
he could not be a Democrat— they were too penu- 
rious.” I am glad to record such a confession, 
coming, as it does, from so high a source—that the 
Democratic party is the party of economy, and that 
the Whig party ig the party of layigh expenditure. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, let us pause a moment, and 
ask ourselves—and repeat to the country the ques- 
tion—what is to bedone? Is this not an exigency 
which is really alarming? If the national ex- 

enditures increase at such an enormous ratio, 
rom whence, in 1862, is the revenue to be derived 
to pay out to the palaced-paupers who hang about 
the Government the $100,000,000 requisite to sup- 
port their extravagances? Not from our imports, 

ecause it is impossible to collect that amount 
from any system of duties; and the very men who 
are guilty of these enormous expenditures, are the 


ones who cry loudest against foreign importations ` 


A direct tax and a national debt, then, are staring us 


ough and immediate, is at once adopted. 
Phat the people may know a little of the use | 
that is now made of the $51,000,000 extracted 
from the public purse—that they may understand | 
one or two of the new drains that this Adminis- 
tration is using with which to empty the Treas- 
‘ury, I will call their attention to the ‘ Department 
of the Interior,” commenced March 4, 1849, by 
General Taylor, and continued now: 
Secretary’s salary..........$6,000 00 per annu 
Chief clea. x eo Eae EN +000 00 per 
Three commissioners to set- . 
tle land titles in California.18,000 00 
Three clerks to same...... 4,500 00 


There are also in this Department clerks almost 
innumerable—some with salaries, and some with 
per diem compensation—some of them necessary 
if this Department had not been created, but oth- 
ers the exclusive production of the ‘‘ Department 
of the Interior.” Then we have the Census Bu- 
reau under this same Department. 

Salary of the Superintend- 

ENtessssosooosasu 
Eighty-nine clerks, at $1,000 

i SNE aia Ts 00 
Messengers... a...se eee. 2,900 00 

Besides men at $3 00 per day. 

There has been appropriated for this Census Bu- 


m. 


000 00 per annum. 


U“ 
6s 


reau already the sum of $1,267,500. The Super- - 


intendent now asks for $150,000 more. And Mr. 
Rives tells us that the printing of one hundred 
thousand copies of it, of the size proposed—of 
eleven volumes, each volume as large as the Amer- 
ican Archives—will cost $1,500,000 more. 

This is, indeed, a splendid Government; and the 
wishes of those who desired to make it rival in 
splendor the monarchies of Europe, are fast being 
realized. The Superintendent, in a communica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior, inferms him, 
and, through him, the public, that he has been 


traveling abroad at our expense; that, in conse- | 


quence of his public capacity, he was treated with 
great consideration, and was invited to address 


the British Association at Ipswich, at which | 
Prince Albert was present. That is really an | 


honor, worthy to be communicated by a repre- 
sentative of a Republic to the Representatives of 
the American people! ; i 

Gentlemen, this must be stopped. And if the 
President chooses to go on and expend money, as 
he has done, in violation of law, and in advance 
of appropriations, we should refuse to vote them. 
The Keys of the Treasury are in our hands, and 
we should see to it that it is not uselessly rifled. 
The people are already alarmed by this profusion 
of national expenditure, and need only the facts to 
array at leasttwo thirds of them against the Whig 
policy. And it is necessary for us to show our 
sincerity by something more than words. Our 
actions must correspond. An early adjournment 
should test our desire for retrenchment. Thereis 
no complicated question, like the independent 
treasury, or the compromise measures, to be dis- 
cussed and finally settled, and we ought not to 
stay here many weeks longer. Public business 
does not require it. Beside, there are cooler places 


than Washin ton in which to spend the dog-days. | 


The proper disposition of the public lands, the 
propriety of a modification of the tariff, and the 
necessary appropriation bills, are the only mat- 
ters of a public nature that detain us here. And | 
upon this, which I have indicated as the great ` 
issue of the approaching contest, a constitutional, | 
economical, and restricted administration of the |, 
Government, the Democracy of New York are |: 


: | 
in the face, unless a system of retrenchment, thor- f 


ready fought this battle over and over with the 
Federal party in the State government. Herpeo- 
ple, by taxation, have paid too dearly for the law 
t higher ” than the Constitution, which has hur- 
ried her ‘‘ higher law ” governors and legislators 
|; to violate its plainest provisions, to be insensible 
to its importance; and they will come into the ser- 
vice of the nation as veterans, armed and well dis- 
.ciplined, enlisted for the war, ready to range 
themselves under the lead of whomsoever the 
' grand council of the nation may choose as stand- 
ard bearer in the contest. 
You gentlemen of the South will have an easy 
i, Victory. Every indication of the campaign shows 
: that it is on our soil the seat of war is to be loca- 
| ted—that it is there the fight is to be thickest and 
. hottest. There, the real leader, the prime minister 
of the Oppesiticn, is at home; there he can employ 


matters of a domestic character are concerned, a 
strict construction of and a rigid adherence to the 
Constitution, the emancipation of labor from its 
degraded thraldom to capital—these cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Democratic creed are now to be applied 
to the new questions which have arisen, are rising, 
and will arise, in our diversified and rapidly-in- 
creasing and extending national affairs. An iron 


: way is to be stretched across the continent to 


league the oceans, attach with ‘hooks of steel?’ 


- commonwealth to commonwealth, and revolution- 


izethe trade of the world. ‘Uhe industrial interests 
of the people are to befostered by the equality of 


‘laws, and our national resources developed by 


his skillful tactics, and use to best advantage his |; 
trained troops. Give us, then, a leader in whom | 
. our soldiers can confide; whose name will raise a: 


t 
for New York, when she must summon her ut- 
|i most energies, or be overwhelmed ? 
|: this is granted her or not, whoever may be chosen, 
| after the selection is made, no questions will be 
i: asked as to his age or paternity. On whichever 
| of the distinguished men now before the country 


shout from the ranks. Is this asking too much : 


But whether | 


the choice may fall, or if some other good man and : 


'. true shall be selected, her old men for council and 
, her young men for war, united in action, will pour 


removing unnecessary restrictions. To accom- 
plish all these, is the mission of Democracy; and 
to this mission is Democracy alone equal, and only 
when it is accomplishing these is it true to its 
mission. 
THE PROPER DISPOSITION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

Now, for a few words in reply to the charge of 
the gentlemen from Arkansas and Jowa, as to the 
hostility of New York to Western interests. No 


; man has a right to use that language in respect to 


:. the strength of her unterrified Democracy on the % 


i In their own army, rather than the proudest cap- 
i tainof the enemy. And though on their central 
į column may be seen streaming ‘‘ No principles for 


the public eye,” and at either wing, “ The Union 
la league with the devil,” ‘* The Federal Constitu- 


-|i tion an atrocious bargain;’’ we, standing on the 


| battle-ground of the nation, under national colors, 

; will bear aloft in success or disaster, in victory or 

; defeat, in the conflict and after its close, THE 

© CONSTITUTION OF OUR FATHERS—THE UNION as 
IT 1s! 

Though this will be the principal issue, it is not; 
and cannot be the only one. The hour has arrived 
for us to assume our proper position among the 
nations of the earth. It is for us to dictate the 

‘terms upon which a foreign Power is to occupy 
lany portion of this continent, or its adjacent 
l islands; and to take redress for any wrongs com- 
| mitted upon our citizens; to make the name, 
American citizen, at once a passport and a shield. 
| And we must do it. A nation containing twenty 
| millions of * live Yankees,’’ must prove itself a live 
: nation. {Laughter.] It is the nature of power to 
|; develop itself; and we cannot remain where we 
ii are—stationary—stationary! There is no such 


: heterogeneous cohorts of Federalism; preferring to ` 
: go on under the command of the humblest officer || 


‘amounted to 


; New York or her Representatives upon this floor, 


when every interest of hers urges the develop- 


‘ment of the utmost resources of the great West. 
‘ Look at her central position—at her seven hun- 


dred miles of canals in full operation—and the mil- 
lions she is now expending to increase their capa- 
city. See her fourteen hundred miles of railroads 
constructed at an expense of over $70,000,000. 
Behold the shipping in her port prepared to carry 
the productions of the continent to its consumers. 
Where are all these to be supplied but from the 
golden harvests of the West? Why, the fact isnot 
generally known, butit istrue, that our canals carry 


|; to market many of the productions of Tennessee 
| and Kentucky, instead of the Mississippi river—of 


flour, wheat, corn, and all other grains—butter and 
cheese; a much larger quantity reach tide-water at 
Albanyand Troy by our canals than arriveat New 
Orleans by way of the Mississippi river. These 
productions seek a market in this direction, to avoid 


: the heat, by the way of New Orleans, and must 
: always do so. The tolls on our canals last year 


722,163 11, and the receipts of our 


| Failroads in 1850 were $5,780,404; of the increase 


| 


since, I am unable now to speak. We have two 
roads in full operation—one upon the bank, the 


| other in no place over twenty-five miles east parallel 


with the Hudson river. Trains of cars ofa milein 
length are seen on these conveying the products 
of the West. There are two railroads connecting 
the lakes with the Hudson. The opening of new 
avenues in the West are of absolute necessity to 
the continued prosperity of these stupendous 


! works. The fountains of the mighty river, which 


ii rise high inthe mountains, away from the thronged 


state of existence. Growth or decay, progress or || 


city, are not more necessary for the flow and vol- 


|; ume of the stream than are these numerous tribu- 
|| And for a nation like our own, in the young man- || taries to the prosperity of the Atlantic States. It 
| hood ofits existence, to think of stopping in its ca- || is our interest, therefore, to aid the development of 

reer, is folly; itis madness. We could not, if we |: the material productions of the West—to assist in 


, retrogression, life or death, is the law of our being. 


would; we should not, if we could. It is forthe [| establishing there a thriving and industrious pop- 
| Democratic party, now, as in years past, to lead |! ulation. And I tell gentlemen of the West that 
' the Republic to its destiny; to go onward with the || New York will go as far as the furthest to aid in 


' swelling tide of human progress, leaving the party 
| of conseryatism behind, clinging to the moss-cov- 
ered rocks of bygone ages. 


H 
i 


I forbear to enlarge upon this theme; but trust ' 
: that now, as in the former history of our party, : 
' the convention at Baltimore will be true to the. 
` mission of humanity; while it preserves in its creed , 


all that is valuable and practical, it will not attempt 
the impossible task of stopping the revolution of 
the earth, of resisting the advancement of our race, 
of cramping and restraining the grown giant of 
to-day, = the cast off-drapery of his childhood, 
or of compressing and rocking the expanded man, 
„in the cradle of his infancy. I find no fault with 
|. the old doctrines of the party. Not a word of it; 
_ they were best adapted to the measures necessar 
for the time,.and consequently were successful, 
and accomplished their work. The same prin- 
ciples, the right of the vaters to determine at the 
, ballot-box upon every public measure, reliance 
t on the peop e, their hih. 
virtue, their capacity for self-government and ten- 
dency to improvement, opposition to the central- 
izing influence of the General Government, the 


_ to forty bills granting to incor 


, conduct, 


all constitutional methods in advancing their pros- 
perity. But we must be the judges of our own 
We must be permitted to examine and 
determine for ourselves what is constitutional, 
what is politic, and what is proper. Weare will- 
ing to listen to reason and to argument, but to 
dictation, never. No, sir. We know too well 
what belongs to the dignity of a Representative of 
the people to degrade ourselves by yielding to 
threats. We have no votes to sell; we have no 
fears to be excited. 
There are before Congress now from thirty-five 
orated companies 
35,000,000 acres of land. All these cannot be 
for national purposes. But who is. to select the 


-. wheat from the chaff, when we hear a call for the 


their intelligence and . 


advocates of all these to combine in their support? 
Weare told that the Government loses nothing 
by giving away half its land, because the other 
half will sell for as much as the whole. Who 
pays this advanced price but the settler who goes 
out there to find ahome? And we then are called 


‘ upon to tax them for the benefit of railroad corpo- 
' rations—to legislate for capital at the expense of 


with their brethren of the Union. They have al- |; absolute sovereignty of the States so far as all i humanity! Such a principle can never receive 
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my sanction. Butif the price of the remaining || the steady 
= men now in 
' the substantial character of the parent stock. New 


land is to double, ao that the Government loses 
nothing by giving half away, why do not these 
corporations buy all on the line of the road at the | 
Government price, and let it double in their hands? 
By this means, if their theory is correct, they make 
as much as by having one half given them. On 
this subject I speak only for myself. My action 
on these bills has been dictated purely by motives 
of public policy. My time wil not permit me to . 
discuss the merits of any of these. bills, but sim- ' 
ply to indicate the objections to them. It seems 
like reversing the natural order of events, to build 
a railroad through an unsettled and uncultivated 
country, unless to connect centers of population. 
Railroads should be the result of population, and 
not its producer. 

But the great objection in my mind, which has 
been and is insuperable, and which an examina- 
tion of the subject has increased rather than di- 
minished, is the manifest tendency of these bills, 
in their present form, to create land monopolies in 
the corporations to which the grants are made. 
And I tell gentlemen of the new States that it is 
better for them to have no railroads than to build 
them by subjecting the adjoining population to the 
curse of landlordism. They wilt End it, as we 
have, the curse of curses. It is this which divides 
England between the inhabitants of the palace and | 
the hovel. It is this which has made Ireland a 
vast work-house for absentee landlords—which 
has driven her children exiles and wanderers from 
their native soil—which has sent her noblest sons 
to the scaffold, and placed upon the manly brows 
of Mitchell, O’Brien, and their associates the 
felon’s brand, dooming them to a life of. ban- 
ishment and sorrow. But we need not seek ex- 
amples at so great a distance. Portions of New 
York have suffered by this system from its first 
settlement, and its destructive influence will be 
felt for generations. The land was originally 
granted in large quantities to favorites of the Crown, 
or friends of the Colonial Governors. Some of 
these “ patents,” as they were called, were almost 
unlimited in their extent; and it is in this that our : 
anti-rent difficulties have originated. . 

Cadwallader Colden, the surveyor general of 
the province of New York in 1732, (New York 
Historical Collections, volume I, page 384,) in a 
report to the King in relation to the lands which - 
had, as early as that time, been given out in these 
large tracts, speaks of its effects upon the settle- 
ment of the country as follows: 


+ But the consequence has been much worse, as to the 
improvement of the country, for though this country was 
settled many years before Pennsylvania and some of the 
neighboring colonies, and has many advantages over them, 
as to the situation and conveniences of trade, it is not near » 
so well cultivated, nor are there near such a number of in- 
habitants as in the others, in proportion to the quantity of 
land; and it is chiefly, if not only, where these large ts 
are made, where the country remains uncultivated, 
they contain some of the best of the lands and most con- 
veniently situated. And every year the young people go 
from this Province and purchase jand in the neighboring 
colonies, while much better, and every way more.conveni- 
ent, lands lie useless to the King and country. The reason of 
thie ia, that the grantees themselves are not, nor never were, 
in a capacity to improve such large tracts ; and other people 
will not become their vassals or tenants for one great reason, 
as people, the better sort especially, leaving their native 
country, was to avoid the dependance on landlords, and to 
enjoy lands in fee, to descend to their posterity, that their 
children may reap the benefit of their labor and industry. 
There is the more teason for this, because the purchase of 
sl hala land is but a trifle to the charge of improving 
them. 


That is the language of a real philosopher. and 
true land-reformer. But the policy he recom- 
mended was not adopted, and the prosperity of 
our State has been seriously affected by it. 

I have already alluded to the disturbance of the 
public peace, which has resulted, in later years 
among us, in consequence of this system; it is 


not necessary, nor would it be proper, in this | 


place,to say which were in the right, the landlords 
or the tenants, in those unfortunate controversies. 
But it is proper, and it is the duty of every en- 
lightened legislator, who has witnessed these 
events, and is satisfied of the unmitigated evil 
of which such a system is productive, to use his - 
utmost exertions to prevent its infliction upon any 
other community. And while I havea seat upon , 
this floor, or in any other legislative body, I will ; 
never vote for any scheme whose remotest ten- ' 
dency is to foster such a system. If a proposi- | 


_ Merely the share to which the landlord may stint it. ; 


proeperit of the descendants of these 
abiting that region, can be attributed to 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
retain, in their population, laws and customs, the 
characteristics of the original settlers. This first 


settlement being so important for the future welfare | 


of a State, we want to see the West, thegreat West, 
which for centuries must be the chief agricultural 
dependence of this continent, settled by a people 
owning their own farms, tilling their own sui: We 
want labor there to receive its full reward, and not 


No, sir; I can never go for any of these measures 
until the danger of this great evil is wholly averted. 
The pestilence may visit your land and scourge the 


_ inhabitants—the conflagration may lay your cities 
: in ashes—the whirlwind, the tornado, and flood 


: tion were now made, by which my own State was | 


to acquire the largest share in the public lands, and 
by that means, the probabilities of the introduc- 
tion of land monopoly were increased ,I would vote 


against, and od ie it, to the last extremity, and | 


gentlemen ought not for the mere purpose of tran- 


_ sient popularity in their districts at home, to in- 


ough || 


flict a lasting evil on their States. Because the 
influence of the first settlement continues for ages— 
I had almost said forever. 
her enterprise to the character of the men who 
earliest emigrated and established colonies there. 


The early settlers of eastern New York were the | 


industrious, frugal, and thrifty Knickerbockers ,— 


free from that restless, wandering disposition which | 


distinguishes their New England neighbors—and 


may do their work of destruction—all these are |, 


but comparatively for a day—retarning health, 
enterprise, and persevering labor will again restore 
@verything. But to a country groaning under the 
incubus of land monopoly, there is no speedy re- 
lief but in revolution. Labor there cannot be pros- 
peroug, because robbed of its reward. Enterprise 
cannot exist there, because its vitality—remune- 
rated exertion—is banished. An industrious and 
thriving population cannot be kept there. The 
fruits of its toil are blasted. 

Do I hear gentlemen say there is no danger to 
be apprehended from this source, because it will 
be for the interest of the companies to sell the 
lands to obtain the means for building the road? 
Listen while I read an extract from a report of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, to which the 
last Congress made.a donation of two million five 
hundred thousand acres of land: 

“ Financial plan of the company, submitted to the direct- 
ors April 23, 1851, and by them adopted. _ 

“It would be injudicious, at present, to submit an -esti- 

mate of the prol 


which have been given to the company for the purposes 
proposed by the grants. 

«t To retain the lands in your actual 
increase af population, caused by the facilities created by 
the railroad, shall have givento them a high market value, 
seems to be the most judicious course—and, therefore, it 
will be necessary to avail yourselves of the authority given 


| by the charter, to build the road and its branches by the pro- 
! ceeds of bonds, to be issued for the construction charges, to 
: be secured in the most perfect manner in your power. The 
: details of the arrangement, as far as it has been matured, 
i are now submitted.’ ; 


| 


Thus the lands are not to be sold at-present, but 
to be “‘ held by the company until the increase of 
‘ population caused by the facilities created by the 


‘railroad shall have given to them a high market — 


‘value.”? Isnotthig the germ of a mammoth mo- 
nopoly? Is not this land apeculation? An indi- 


` vidual who engages in this you call, in the West, 


` a “ land-shar 


| gress, 


Here is a grand—not sea-ser- 
pent—but leviathan of the land, created b 
and we are asked to give birth to su 


sters, and spread them all over the country. 


It is alike the interest of us all to guard the dis- `; 


It is, sir, not only 


position of the public lands. , n 
but it is the question 


the question of this Congress, 


of this generation; and upon its proper determina- : 
: tion depends, in a-great measure; the continued | 
prosperity of this nation. Every hour as it passes - 
that breaks upon our shore, swells | 
the accumulating millions of our population. They : 
come from the Highlands-of Scotland, and the : 


—every wave 


dykes of Netherlands—from the land of O’Con- 
nell and of Tell—from the deep-sunken mines of 
Poland, and the crowded manufactories of Eng- 
land—the Saxon and the Celt—the Roman and 


New England owes . 


le cost of the whole road and branches, | 
and your attention will be particularly devoted to the plans ` 
tobe adopted for the best use of the lands and properties . 


ssession until the | 


Con- : 
mon- 


the Gaul—men of every faith, and men of no 
faith—men who have grown grey under oppres- 
'| sion, and the infant untaught to lisp its native ac- 
|! cents—men who have been wronged and robbed 
by bad government and corrupt religion—impa- 
|. tient of restraint—seeking free land to till and free 
‘air to breathe. For them—for their children—for 
their welfare, and our own, what is to be done? 
What are we todo. Here is a problem practical 
| and necessary—a problem which must be solved— 
| an exigency which must be met—a question upon 
© which we must act. No Chinese wall can be 
built around our ocean-bounded coast; no ranks 
' of armed men that can prevent their landing. The 
: day for confining man to any particular locality 
| is passed. Locomotion, steam, and intelligence 
; haveimparted to him their own spirit. ‘* The world 
is all before him, where to choose.” 
Theemigration to our shores of the overstocked 
countries of Europe is a fixed, an unalterable des- 
| tiny—as natural as the rush of the air to a vacuum 
, —as irresistible as the laws of gravitation. We 
are placed here by Providence upon missionary 
ground, where necessity and duty alike constrain 
us to action, compel us to benevolence; where 
the instincts of self-preservation no less than the 
dictates of enlightened philanthropy command us 
to act for humanity. 
By this constant influx of the tide of emigration, 
_ our Atlantic cities and towns are crowded with 
laborers seeking employment. Our own citizens, 
in many cases, are deprived of the means of earn- 
ing a respectable livelihood by the ruinous compe- 
,, tition produced, the supply of labor being greater 
than the demand. hat is the remedy? We 
l have millions of acres of public lands unoccupied, 
i; and in that condition worthless to the Government. 
', —bringing no revenue to the Treasury. Here, 
' then, is a vacant place to which the stream of pop- 
ulation may be directed. The wealth of a nation 
is made up of its productive industry. Here idle 
hands may find employment, and by this means 
relievecities of their crowds, andadd to thenational 
resources. The true policy of this Government is, 
to dispose of these lands for purposes of public ed- 
ucation, and to grant, upon proper terms, to every 
; citizen: who desires and will occupy it, a home 
` where he can have a freehold of his own, a stake 
in its welfare; an interest to maintain its institu- 
tions. To secure this end, these lands must be 
kept from the grasp of the speculator, and the do- 
minion of corporations, and offered to settlers upon 
such terms, free from all constitutional objection, 
as will induce their acceptance of them. I am, 
therefore, for the principle of the bill now before 
the committee, though in some of its details I re- 
gard it as highly objectionable. Et this means 
the new, or land States, will speedily be settled, 
and the necessary railroads constructed much 
' sooner, in my judgment, than by any grants of 
| lands to the monopolies that are now, by their 
|| agents, besieging this Hall, and filling its lob- 
|| bies. While I avow a preference for such a dis- 
i| position of -the public lands, let me not be un- 
l! derstood as indorsing, in any manner, those idle 
i vagaries of crack-brained theorists, those wild 
‘agrarian ideas that have been promulged in some 
of the crazy newspapers of the day, and repeated 
| here, that land is no more the subject of prop- 
i erty than air, Such a doctrine. strikes a fatal 
‘ blow at the existence of Government, and is sub- 
versive of society itself. The desire of acquir- 
| ing property, inherent in the human mind, is the 
| main-spring of exertion, and can never be eradi-. 
i 
l 


cated. Air, being from its very nature incapable 
| of appropriation, can never be the subject of prop- 
| erty. But land, or any other thing which can be 
possessed and located, and appropriated to indi- 
` vidual use, must, in every civilized Government, 
be the subject of title and transmission, by bargain 
and sale and inheritance. It is this, in fact, w ich 
_. is the first distinguishing feature between civiliza- 
‘tion and barbarism. It is this which stimulates 
'| industry—nerves the arm of labor, and gives to toil 
ita stimulus and sure reward—which endears to its 
possessor the home that he has earned, and sanc- 
tifies the hearth-stone. Oh, there is more influ- 
ence in that word of talismanic power—home! 
| than philosophy can teach. At its mention the 

“ burial places of memory ” give up their sainted 
dead—its associations hallow the past and irra- 
diate with hope the path of the future—soften the 
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asperities of the present, and throw their human- /' 
izing influence on all around us. Home, it is the 
habitation of the heart—the center of the domestic 
circle—-the city of refuge from the mad pursuits of 
life—the fountain of virtue and filial affection—_ 
the safe of hoarded happiness. Away, then, 
with all those atheistic dogmas, whose envenomed _ 
touch would blast the fruits of this remaining par- 
adise! Banished forever from this Hall be that 
legislation whose tendencies would weaken these 
influences—cherished in each heart of hearts that ' 
policy which secures to every family the power to 
possess a home! 

A single remark in relation to our future conduct ' 
on these land bills. The gentleman from Iowa 


[Mr. Henn} was pleased to say, in substance, | 


that New York wanted a mint and a dry-dock; 
and intimated that if we did not come up to the 
help of the land States in this emergency, we 
could not have them; that the West and South- 
west would combine against it. Well, gentlemen, 
be it so. We ask not these as a gratuity—we ask 
noalms. If it is not for the common weal—for 
the interest of the people of this Union—if it is 


not a national object and benefit to locate a. 
If the pub- 


mint in New York—we are content. 
lic good does not require the construction of a 
dry-dock there, I beg you to withhold the ap- 
propriation. A State, sir, which reaches from 


the ocean to the lakes; whose population is equal | 


to that of thirteen States of this Confederacy added 
together; which has a single port where two thirds 
of all the revenue is collected that supports this 
Government; whoseexportsandimportsaregreat- 
erthan all the Union beside; where, in a single 
year, more than $45,000,000 of gold dust was 
received; where a large portion of the duties are 


pan in foreign specie, which requires recoinage ` 
e 


fore it can enter into our circulation ‘to advan- 
tage; where nearly the entire foreign emigration 


centers, and where the $10,000,000 of foreign spe- 


cie they annually bring with them first goes into 
circulation. It does not become such a State to 
assume the attitude of a suppliant here, nor will 
she. If the people of the country are willing to 

y a double tax on all their specie that needs coin- 
ing, we will not complain. e have no rivalry 
with Pennsylvania, nor with any other State. 
New York is assured of her position. Nature 
has placed her where wealth is her inheritance, 
while the enterprise of her sons and the far-seeing 
policy of her statesmen have rendered the land, 
the lakes, and the ocean, tributary to her great- 


ness. There are her stupendous works of inter- | 
nal improvement, constructed wholly by herself; 


use them if you choose. There is her harbor; in 
it the merchandise of the continent must center; 
there will the shipping of the world enter; and rio 
matter what this or any other Congress may do, 
New York, true to herself and loyal to the Union, 
will pursue her onward march, rejoicing at the 
prosperity of all, conscious that every extension 
of national dominion is contributing to her great- 
ness—that each new star that beams from the con- 
stellation of freedom is adding brighter luster to 
the “ Excelsior” that burns on her escutcheon. 
But, sir, proud as is the position of New York, 
she is not, she has never been, arrogant; she has 
not assumed, nor does she, nor will she assume, 
or claim, any superiority over the smallest State 
in the Confederacy. She desires, in all things, to 
discharge her duties to the National Government, 
and to every State composing it. She believes that 
the welfare of one is the common interest of the 
whole—that there is but one hope and but one 
safety to us all—and, as important as New York, 
by her commercial capacities and her central posi- 
tion is to the Union, true statesmanship teaches her 
that these advantages and inexhaustible resources 
can only be properly developed in the Union. 
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SPEECH OF HON. A. W. VENABLE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 19, 1852. 


The proposition to recommit the report of the 
Committee on Printing to said committee, with 


instructions to make a contract, after advertise- 


ment of ten days, with the lowest responsible bid- i| 


[April 19, 
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Ho. or Reps. 


der, for the execution of the Public Printing, being 
under consideration, 

Mr. VENABLE said: 

Mr. Speaxer: | had not intended to take any | 
part in the discussion of the distribution of the | 
printing patronage of this House and the Senate. | 
My views as to the proper mode of disposing of ` 
that matter were freely given at an early day of | 
the session. This determination was unchanged | 
until, on Friday last, the chairman of the Com- ` 
mittee on Printing, (Mr. Gorman,] on closing the 
debate which had consumed the previous days of }: 


i 
i 


' the week, declared that the opposition to the |! 


measures proposed by that committee was the |; 
i result of a combination of Free-Soilers and Aboli- 
| tionists on the one part, and Secessionists and 
i! Disunionists on the other, to proscribe the Union 
| and Republic newspapers because of their decided 


` stand for the measures known as the compromise; |! 


their loyalty to the union of these States, and 


| 
| 
| 
I 
i 


te 
ri 


“| their determination to arrest agitation, and restore ` 


i; repose and tranquillity to the country, constituted 


‘| the head and front of their offending ın the opin- ` 


: ion of those who now resisted the proposition to 
divide the printing emoluments of this Congress 


and that the facts of the case should be placed in 
array before the country. I could not consent to 


between those two journals. I felt that it was ' 
due to all concerned that this error be exposed, | 


be a silent listener to such ‘a statement, especially | 


' as the honorable gentleman was pleased to desig- , 
nate me as one to whom his remarks would apply. ' 
1 have availed myself of the’ first occasion after ` 
the previous question has exhausted itself, to per- ` 


|: form that task, and now ask the indulgence of the 
' House whilst I develop the details of the votes 


| given upon the report of the committee, present `i tion must produce, and all of us thus designated 


an analysis of those votes, and then leave it to the 
‘| decision of all candid men, whether the gentleman 
; has not fallen into a great mistake. 

‘| And I'would here remark, that the fact of an 
| existing combination of the friends of the “Union” 
i: and “Republic” is a matter apparent upon the face 
of the report of the committee itself. It is con- 
firmed by the declarations of the honorable chair- 
man, who, on this floor, avawed himself to be a 
party mian, and that in many meetings of the joint 


committee, he had -uniformly voted to give the ` 


. whole printing to the Union, and that the division 
of this patronage was a conclusion arrived at after 
'. many tle votes in the committee. It is also most 


_ Strikingly apparent from the fact, that there is a ! 


i Democratic majority in both Houses, and accord- 


emoluments should be appropriated to the partisan 
_: editor who was so fortunate as to be esteemed the 


'; think 1 may safely say, that the Whigs, being in 
| power, have never given an example of any dis- 
i| tribution of the good things out of their own 
jį party family. I mention this not with approba- 
tion, because I have always believed that a sepa- 
ration of the party press from the public Treasury 
was as indispensable to the purity of the press 
itself as it was conservative in the administration 

| of the general powers of those who conduct the 
|i details of Government: But f only refer to it ag 
i; such a departure from previous customs as to indi- 
cate an understanding that both political parties 
were to be conciliated by the arrangement. The 

‘ result was, that a large amount of printing was 
; to be distributed between these two journals at a 
i p great] 
| lic printer, Boyd Hamilton, had engaged to per- 
: form the work, and he was to loose the difference 


pin advance of that for which the pub- | 


with the editors of two Journals in this place, oc- 
cupying the extremes of party lines, and that, too, 
when the Democratic party is dominant in both 
Houses. No one is so green as to suppose that 
this is to be attributed to generosity, or that it was 
adopted upon principles of a just and equal dis- 
tribution. The votes of the committee show that 
it was adopted because the peculiar friends of the 


: Democratic journal could not commanda sufficient 


number of votes for the sole enjoyment of this lu- 
crativeemployment. Upon this showing ofthe case, 
my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] charged, 
and I thought proved, that there was a coalition of 
the friends of those two papers to consummate this 
division of the printing profits. It will be recollected 
that there was resistance made to the wholescheme, 


| and made most promptly. The whole of the last 


week was exhausted 1. the investigation, and a de- 
cided vote of disapprobation is found upon the 
records of the House. This vote has been recon- 
sidered ,and I now offer the resolution which I read 


`. before commencing my remarks, as the expression 
| of the wishes of this House as to the whole printing 
; subject. The honorable chairman, [Mr. Gorman,} 


on Friday last, attempted to defend the action of 
the committee, by charging upon those who op- 
posed it here, the formation of a coalition of Free- 
Soilers, A bolitionists, Secessionists, and Disunion- 
ists, for the purpose of proscribing the Union and 
Republic, because those journals were the known 
and constant advocates of the series of measures 
known as the compromise acts of the last session. 
The House were gravely informed that such mo- 
tives determined the action of those opposed to the 
proposed distribution of the printing. ‘Thecountr 


' was admonished of the danger which such a coalt- 


j 
fi 


| 


Í 


| 


ing to the common parlance of party discipline, the : 


were to be known, I suppose, as disturbers of the 
peace. Ifsuch a combination existed, Mr. Speaker, 
1t was produced by the instantaneous shock which 
the sense of propriety in a majority in this House 
experienced when the novel mode of distributing the 
printing wasannounced. They had no favorites to 
reward, no organs to supply with wind, no presses 
or editors to subsidize at the Treasury, and, to say 
the least of it, were disinterested in thespoils. The 
coalition for the benefit of the Union and Republic 
was upon advisement, and had substantial aid for 
those presses for its object. That which arose in op- 
position was unpremeditated, and originated in a 
purpose to save the public money and the purity of 
the press. This I pledge myself to show from the 
analysis of.the votes given on the motion to lay the 
report of the committee, the resolutions, and the 
amendments upon the table. It is no answer toa 


wai ; :, charge to retort by making another. This is the 
; organ. This is the usual routine observed; and I ' 


it 
i 


, thus paid to others. The Democratic party, when ` 


- formerly in power, became satisfied that the office ` 


"and emoluments of the publie printer had become 
< an abuse, and- abolishing that office, enacted the 
» present law of letting out the printing by contract 
. to the lowest bidder—a system under which we 

have conducted that branch of the business ever 
. Since. As to the policy of that measure, I shall 


: speak presently, and mention it now as a proof | 
_ that one party in power, and that the Democratic, `` 


_ did, with a view to economy, abolish one of the 
|: richest offices within their gift; and adopt a pary 


| which promised to lessen the burdens by dimin- 


|| ishing the expenses of Government. 
| Now, sir, in the face of an existing law to let out 
|; the public printing by contract to the lowest bid- 


i] der, the committee report a project of contracting 


usual resort of weakness, and a virtual admission 
of the truth of the charge to which a reply is made. 
It will never explain the previous action of this 


; committee, that after the determination was made 


known, there was concerted opposition to the policy 
which they proposed—a kind of argument most 
forcibly illustrated in Tom Jones, a work familiar 
to us all, where two characters having engaged in 
a discussion, one declared the inference of the other 
to be ‘‘a non sequitur.” ‘You are another,” was the 
prompt reply. This was to the full as satisfactory 
an answer as that made by the honorable chairman, 
when it was charged that a coalition between the 
friends of the Union andthe. Republic had been 
formed for the division of the public: printing, 
promptly replies, you have formed another to op- 
pose and proscribe those self same journals. There 


': must be something more, and beyond this, tosatisfy 


the inquirer into this policy. 
Mr. Speaker, I confess my surprise that the 


‘ honorable chairman of the committee should have | 


-. fallen into the error which induced him to classify 


the opponents of the policy of his report. I say, 
sir, my surprise. For a decisive test vote had 
been taken a few moments before he spoke, and if 
he had been at all attentive to the details, he would 


: have perceived that he could not find enough of 


i 


f 
il 


the material of which he declared the opposition 
to be composed, in the House. Ido not know 


: who he considers Free-Soilers and Abolitionists; 


neither do I know, certainly, who he would desig- 
nate as Secessionists and Disunionists. He meant 
somebody here, and voting in this House. I have 
reflected much, and the result is the conclusion, 
that the vote on the resolutions offered by the gen- 


| tleman from Georgia (Mr. Jackson] would be the 


1852.) 
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readiest guide to a proper conclusion. I assume !! The SPEAKER. TheChairisof opinion that 


that those who voted for these resolutions are or- 
thodox Union men, and those in the negative 
composed of the classes described by the honor- 
able chairman. I was induced to do so, because 
of his own reference to the compromise measures 
as affording a test of the feelings of gentlemen 
towards the Union of the States, the Union news- 
per, and, in this particular point, the Republic. 
Rithough there is one difficulty which I mention 
here, the gentleman himself announced such high 
Sute-Rights doctrines; was so explicit in avowing 
that secession by a State would not be treason, an 
only exposed the seceding State to the casualties 


it is not in order to discuss the compromise meas- 
ures. 


Mr. VENABLE. I know that it is considered 


. out of order, to allude to those measures which 


of war, that I wondered that he should not have ` 
paused before he said such bitter things about | 


those who are called Secessionists, because they 
assert the same right of secession for cause. But 
to return. He must have heard and known the 
character of the vote, and the party position of 
those who voted. At his instance, on Friday last, 
there was a call of the House with a view of se- 
curing a full attendance of the members; and then 
a motion was made by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Jones] to lay this whole subject upon 
the table, which was by the House decided in the 
negative. The gentleman heard the result an- 
nounced, and the vote read by the Clerk—yeas 81, 
nays 89. Had he attended to that vote, and given 
himself the trouble to analyze it, he would have 


saved me the trouble of this reply, and himself 


from the error into which he has fallen. It is a 
grave charge to make here, that opposition to 
measures proposed by the Committee on Printing 
for distributing public money in the shape of a 
distribution to party presses, finds its source in 
acombination of Abolitionists and Free-Soilers, 
Secessionists and Democrats per se. And that 
charge becomes still more grave when it is applied 
toa majority of this House. Particularly when 
those who make it are seeking to reward their 
friends and organs, and those against whom it is 
made, having no such object, are simply endeavor- 
ing to prevent a prodigal and secure an econom- 
ical expenditure of the public money. Had _ the 
gentleman consulted the Journal he would not, I 
am sure, have made any such charge: The facts 
would have prevented him from assuming so as- 
sailable a position. I shall in the appendix to 
this speech publish that analysis of the votes, and 
the names of those who voted. 

The revelation made by the honorable chairman, 
that oppaiton to the measures of compromise 
was the basis of the opposition to the division of the 
profits of the printing of Congress between two 
antagonistic and party prints, struck me as the 
coolest specimen of far-fetched inference to which 
my attention had been called. We have been 
more than once informed, by speakers upon this 


floor, that approbation of these measures was a | 


high test of patriotism. Gentlemen have spoke of 


t 


coöperation in procuring their passage as a high | 
distinction; and some have disputed with others | 


the honor of prominence on that memorable occa- 
sion. I shall never compete with them for that 
distinction. I have changed no opinion as to the 
character of those measures, and regret no vote 
which I gave in reference to them. But it is the 
consummation of coolness for those who voted for 
and approved them—most of whom (and some 
even from the South) pronounced them fair, lib- 
eral, and just—to assume to themselves the claim 
to peculiar patriotism because they now acquiesce. 
They acquiesce because they approve, and ap- 
promng are contented. A hungry person might, 
wi 


_and it stil 


have been considered a panacea for all the disorders 
of the body politic. In this I think gentlemen are 
mistaken. It was said by Sir John Falstaff, that 


i 


' of the Free-Soilers and Abolitionists, Secessionists 


he was not witty himself, but the cause of wit in ` 


others. So, the resolutions recognizing the finality 
of the compromise are not disorderly in themselves, 
but the cause of disorder in others. I am not 


discussing the compromise measures, although a - 


motion to print the whole subject is open for debate; 


and it has been asserted by the honorable chair- `; 


man of the Committee on Printing, that the oppo- 


originated in a coalition of Free-Soilers and Abo- 
litionists, Secessionists and Disunionists, because 
of acommon dislike to the editors of those jour- 
nals;—that this dislike arose from the supportgiven 
by them to the compromise measures of the last 
Congress. It is strictly legitimate to show that 
my opposition to the report of the committee, is 
not founded upon such a puerile consideration, 
and to meet and reply to arguments urged in favor 
of a measure of aa 1l disapprove. It is often 
indispensable to answer clap-trap. If passed un- 
noticed—it may pass for argument with careless 
readers and listeners. I desire that the true issue 
may not be kept out of view, and overslaughed 
by such devices. But the remarks submitted, 
concerning the compromise, are not out of order. 
I am conscious that the view which J] have taken, 
does not commend itself to the taste or feelings of 
every one. 
think that they possess power, sometimes manifest 
intolerance before they have been firmly seated in 
authority. What sacrifice to the peace or the 
Union of the States have they made? . In their view 
justice has been done, and they would be doubly 
criminal to complain. But with that facility of 
seh ona which ceases to astound, because it 

as become so common, the attempt is made to 
fix the disturbance and agitation upon those who, 
in obedience to the command of their States, con- 
sent to abide by and demand the enforcement of 
the laws. Who, sir, have made sacrifices to the 
union of these States, to the repose of the coun- 


whist 


tion of Congress in the passage of those laws, as 
ood citizens endure, bear, and consent to suffer 


in silence the infliction of wrong—“ call it not pa- ' 


tience, it is too near akin to despair,’’—to them, 
who, feeling a deep sense of unrequited wrong, 
but yet come to the altar of the country and make 
another sacrifice for peace, to buy 


temple is exhausted—to them is meeted out denun- 
ciation and reproach. I do not complain of such 
a course; 1 mention it merely that the shallow- 


| ness of the device, and the injustice of the assault, 


may reach the public mind. No, sir, there has 


: been no agitation in this Congress by those who 


The fire- 
nate early in the 


opposed the measures of compromise. 

brand was thrown into the 

session, b 
lewa and burns, diffusing its malig- 


` nant heat, until it kindled a kindred flame in this 


ual propriety, claim credit for the alacrity ` 


with which he partook of rich viands prepared for .. 


his necessities. No, sir; this is pure, unadulter- 


ated humbug, and the sagacity of the people is. 
much underrated by those who suppose thatit- 


will not be so pronounced. 
Mr. CHASTAIN, (interrupting.) I have no 
disposition to disturb the gentleman in his speech, 


nor would I do so were it not for the fact that he | 


called the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gorman] | who approve of and cordially acquiesce in those 


to order upon the discussion of the same subject. 


I think the gentleman from North Carolina is trav- |. 
gueien under consideration. 
e gentleman from Indianato | 


eling away from the 
As J said, he called t 
order for discussing the same subject. 

Mr. VENABLE. If the Chair will allow me, 
I will show him that 1 am not out of order. 


House. 

Let those who agitate take the responsibility to 
themselves. Let those who covet the honor of 
being approvers of the compromise, and advocates 


of its provisions, array themselves with all the | 


glory which such services ought to secure; but 
modesty forbids them to claim peculiar patriotism, 
because they acquiesce, or because they denounce 
those who, not approving, peaceably abide by and 


quietly endure a wrong. Sometimes it is not | 


leasant to place former transactions in view; and 
it is considered under such circumstances a breach 
not only of order, but of good manners. Those 


measures, should réjoice in their own self-com- 

lacency. They are living illustrations of what I 
have long since known—‘ That there is nothing 
which men bear with so much p 
neighbors’ misfortunes, or with so much forbear- 
ance as the wrongs of others.” I leave them to 
the illustration of this high and disinterested 


one who no longer has a seat there, ' 
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moral feeling, with the assurance that if the power 


and Disunionists, is so great and so powerfully 
combined in this House, they are not so secure as 
they suppose in the control of all things as they 
may will. There were three defeats sustained on 
Friday last by those who urged the adoption of 
the report of the committee. But, sir, itis easy 
to demonstrate the fallacy of any such charge. 
By reference to the vote to lay the whole subject 
upon the table, it will appear that there were fifty- 
two old-line Democrats, 

Mr. FREEMAN. What do you call old-line 
Democrats? 


Mr. VENABLE. I will tell you presently. 


na , Are you one of them? 
sition to the Union and Republic newspapers, as + 
_ the employees for executing the public printing, 


Mr. FREEMAN. Iam. 

Mr. VENABLE. I hope the gentleman is 
satisfied; he decides that he is an old-line Demo- 
crat, and need not raise the point with me; and in- 


‘ asmuch as we have not voted together on this sub- 


ject, there are some old-line Democrats on both 
sides. But, sir, upon the vote to lay the whole sub- 
ject upon the table, there was this demonstration 
made of those who voted to sustain the action of the 
Committee on Printing: There were thirty-three 
Whigs, and forty-nine Democrats, including nine 
who voted against the compromise resolutions. 
Of those who voted against sustaining that action, 
there were fifty-two of the old line,and eight Free- 
Soil Democrats. Of the Whigs, there were twen- 


i ty-eight of those who voted against the compro- 


` mise resolutions of Mr. Jackson, there were nine 


I have not to learn that those who ` 


Northern and eleven State-Rights Southern Repre- 
sentatives. Jf the vote on those resolutions be a 
teat of opinion, to wit, conservatism, loyalty tothe 
Union, and profound patriotism on the part of 


' those who. voted in the affirmative, and of Free- 


off their in- | 
vaders once more, until all but the treasury of the |. y ] 
è || the subject no further—it was due toall concerned 


Soilism, Abolitionism, Secessionism, and Dis- 
unionism, the gentleman might have avoided the 
ponhon which his charge of coalition has forced 

im into—he would have seen that all put together 
that the fire-eaters, and all their so-called allies, 
could raise but sixty-four votes against Mr. Jacx- 
son’s, and sixty-five against Mr. Hi1LLYER’s reso- 


_ lations, whilst his company numbered, on the first, 


They are to be found amongst those who— :: 
they felt insulted and oppressed by the ac- į 


hilosophy as their. t; & 


one hundred and one, and on the second one hun- 
dred votes. This patriotic host of one hundred 
and one, were a few days after beaten by the mi- 
nority which they had so lately trampled under 
their feet. Should it be asked how this occurred? 
I will answer the question. It was a principle 
which decided the vote on the resolutions of the 
two gentlemen from Georgia. It was a matter of 
distribution of party spoils which determined the 


| other. A majority became aminority because the 


principle of cohesion was changed, Members 
changed places, voted as they chose, without refer- 
ence to former votes on subjects affecting no prin- 
ciple involved in this. I shall pursue this part of 


to examine it and probe the charge to the bottom. 


|| Indeed, there seems of late to have sprung up a 


sort of sense of violated majesty amongst some 
of the Democrats of this House, if the editor of the 


: Union newspaper is spoken of with that freedom 
| which ought to regulate the speeches of those who 


discourse about a journal professing to be a party 
organ. 

And here, permit me, sir, to remark, that a so- 
lution may be found to the inquiry so often made, 
why is the Democratic party in such confusion 
here? And why is there so little harmony amongst 
the Whigs? The inquiry admits of an easy solu- 
tion. There wasa time when principles separ- 
ated the parties. Distinct creeds made the lines 
of demarcation between them. That time has 


| passed; and the only principle which now gov- 
| ems t i 
!: multiplied by four, and lookin 


he controversy is the $60,000,000 a year, 
to the Presidency 
as the organ of distribution. his, taken together 
with the number of aspirants, the hopes of Cab- 
inet. appointments and lucrative stations, have 
created so many expectations 1n such a numerous 
host, that the fluctuations of stocks, realand fancy, 
in the market, does not more excite the interest of 
brokers, and give more energy to the action of the 
bulls and the bears. Animals of prey are not gre- 
arious. Thelonely condor, the watchful vulture, 
and the swift-winged kite, like the tiger and the 
leopard, rarely hunt in couples. From the prowl- 
ing wolf to the crafty fox, the lordly lion to the 
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== 
insinuating weasel, the towering eagle to the mid- 
night owl, they are solitary in their habits, and will 
not associate without contest and strife. The reason 
is, that ante are not prepa i 

ly true of those who, having fixed 


to make grants for internal improvements is an 


open question, and, in the face of the Baltimore ‘‘ 


platform, most of the Democratic aspirants vote for 
or approve such appropriations. Thedistribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands is a dead issue, 
because there are no proceeds to distribute; and 
under the system likely to prevail, there can never 
be any more. Whigs and Democrats vote for 
steam lines and the millions which it takes to 
sustain them, and Whigs and Democrats vote 
against them. This is also true of French spolia- 
tions, and other great and wasteful drafts upon the 
Treasury. Dry-docks, steamers, spoliations, and 
the whole category of expensive paraphernalia are 
thrown upon č 


|. the effect of the mention of the compromise in this 
' House as a subject of legislative action. This 
` anodyne, this pacificating and composing expedi- 


\ 


The Public Printing—Mr. Venable. 
like the feeble cry of a dying infant, it will sink | 
into silence and the grave. Ñ shows, however, al 
willing mind in those who use it to proscribe and | 
destroy those against whom it is raised. The 
| most ridiculous exhibition which I have seen is 


| 
j 
1 
+ 
i 


ent, on its bare mention here, throws the whole 

House into disorder and confusion. None can | 

mistake the cause. We have indeed resorted to - 
` the expedient of resolutions reaffirming those meas- 
ures, recognizing the finality, and acknowledging | 
the universal assent of the people and ourselves to- 
their provisions. But, sir, however the record ; 
may appear upon paper, it will excite a smile | 
when perused by any one who witnessed the fierce 


| resistance made to this authoritative acknowledg- 


‘ment of harmony and peace. A calm succeeded 


', for some few days, but symptoms of discontent | 


t 


Whigs who shall vote the largest sums. I ask, ` 


then, where will you draw the party lines? Am 
I censorious when Isay that it is a struggle for 


spoils, and not for principles? If for any princi- | 


es, for the seven so amous, to wit: the five 
oaves and the two fishes. This, sir, is one great 


ongress, and Democrats vie with | 


trouble. If we add the fact, that there are many, ' 


aspirants to the highest offices in the Republic now 


ally members of the Cabinet and of Congress, 
this, with the interest and influence of friends and 


expectants, will sufficiently account for the ele- : 


ments of trouble now so painfully manifested. . 

I know that public opinion is often much affect- 
ed by names and associations. None of us are 
ignorant of the use of what is called a cry in party 
conflicts; and one of the reasons of the confusion 
in each of the parties here is that they cannot 
agree upon what their respective cries shall be. 
They have not been able to make choice of agath- 
ering word—a sort of answer to all arguments. 
We heard the full blast of that ery during the last 

ear. It was Union! Union! Save the Union! 
any a one found himself the temporary idol of 


a constituency alarmed by false apprehensions of | 


danger, and holding office solely by the force and 
effect of that ery. A cry of fire, whether false or 
true, puts all in motion on whose ear it falls. 
This humbug performed its office. This cry died 
out, until its faint echoes could no longer amuse 


i 


. have been for a time successful, in the 


or deceive. Another became necessary, and we : 


have it now in full chorus, Peace, quiet, repose, 
and finality of the compromise measures. This fierce 
and restless desire for repose, this horror of agita- 
tion, is now the cry, an 


it generates disposes partisan leaders to assault : 


without mercy or reserve all who are not as dis- 


orderly in their desires for peace as themselves, |, 


The measures of compromise are so pacific, so 


composing, that none can escape the character of : 


to at “| ment suggesting economy in the public expendi- 
but must express a sense of obligation to all who : i 


agitators by being only willing to abide by them, 


ever advocated and approved of them. And asever 
cry has its echo, the Simon Pures regard all suc 
as ultras—at the North, Fr 


ists, per se, 


] ; who do not fully concur with them. 
This, sir, 


may do for a very short season, but 


i 


s u ee-Soilers and Aboli- ;: 
tionists; at the South, Secessionistsand Disunion- ; 


| ob 


j 


i oug 
‘an 


‘continually arise. If people would be quiet, they : 


are not permitted to beso. Like the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Gorman,] some cordial ap- 
prover of those measures of peace and concord, 
reproaches those who do not admire them as fully 


: series of laws now on the statute-book lose their - 


composing effect; the buttress gives way, and the 
temple of peace threatens totumble. I have heard 
it suggested by judicious persons, that resolutions 
; of acquiescence in the measures of compromise 


the laws enacted on that occasion done into 


|| respectable verse, and committed to memory, to 


| be said or sung by all friends of peace and harmony. 
That, as resolutions affirming the compromise laws 
| were necessary to fix the authority of those laws 


| upon the hearts of the people, so there ought to | 


| be weekly resolutions recognizing and reaffirming 


|; those which, having been past, need the revivifying | 


: effect of a recognition, lest they loose their hold | 
upon our minds, It may answer another valuable 
purpose: that of furnishing an excuse for an as- 
sault on those who are unwilling to support every 

: measure of party favoritism, or enlarged scheme 


of public expenditure. It may afford an oppor- | 


tunity to classify and denounce such persons, and 
thus aid to prolong the dying notes of a party cry. 
Such expedients have often been effectual for most 


| mischievous purpose. The people are sometimes 
about to be bestowed by the popular vote, actu- ' 


misled for atime, and great injustice is done to 
good and patriotic men. Those desiring immediate 
reward for party. services, cannot wait, and, as 
time and tide wait for no man, the tide must be 
raised, and the occasion seized for the attainment 
of the end proposed. Of course, I would not at- 


$ tribute such motives to members of this House; ' 


but all of us are more or less affected by that pres 
sure from without which is felt from the operation 
of public opinion, however formed. I am one of 
those, sir, who voted for the recognizing resolu- 
tions, and am watching with great interest their 
effect in giving peace and tranquillity. I am will- 
ing to be advised, and pass them again if they are 
like to grow old or cold, should those who are ex- 
pert in political practice recommend such a pro- 
ceeding, by way of repeating the dose. 

But, sir, it is a grave question, how far it is 
proper to resort to the denunciation of classes, in 


i 


ht to be passed every Monday of the session, ‘| 


ih 


an pice ‘These obstacles must be removed, 
andas politicians and statesmen exist by the breath 
of public opinion, the readiest mode is to make 
them odious—in monarchies and despotisms, to 
inform and place them within the iron grasp of 
power—in such a Government as ours, to render 
i them objects of suspicion and distrust. The cry, 
' the war slogan of party, is raised at their heels, 
‘and sometimes they are hunted down with sue- 
cess. Those who were bold enough to censure 
the excesses of Charles II., found in Titus Oates 
‘and the Popish plot the consummation of that 
vengeance, which follows political proscription 
when sufficiently authoritative. The best blood 
; of England drenched the scaffold; neither age nor 
| services, rank or station, afforded protection or 
| safety. The plot, the plot, echoed and reéchoed— 
j overwhelmed all proofs of innocence, obliterated 
all evidences of patriotic devotion to the unworthy 
individual elevated by their favor, and now im- 
| patient of rebuke for crime. Men turned pale for 
|: fear, and fled for safety, whilst Oates, the informer, 
|, and his myrmidons fattened upon plunder, and 
| grew strong in favor. Spirits, which had never 
: quailed at danger, gave way before the ominous 
:. Shout of the plot, the plot. But reason resumed its 
sway, and the blackest page in English annals re- 
cords the perpetual infamy of Titus Oates, the 
blood-thirsty and unprincipled assailant of the 
lives and chatacters of honest men. We read 
_ history, sir, to but little profit, if we do not treas- 
| Ure up its lessons. The beacon is of but little use 
‘to the mariner who will not look upon its light, or 
steer his bark by its guidance. Titus Oates did 
i not die upon the scaffold, to which his false testi- 
mony had sentae many others. He lived to suffer 
the protracted punishment of universal scorn; to 
be whipped at the tail of a cart through the streets 
of London, and to live, in after times, as an im- 
bodiment of that infamy which must attach to 
those who make themselves instruments unjustly 
to destroy or injure others. The Popish plot had 
its day, and so have all succeeding cries, raised to 
make classes odious, had their day. New ones 
| are raised, and the same weak points of human 
character may give them their day also. 

But, sir, to return to the proposed disposition 
of the printing. I wish to be. understood distinct- 
ly, that I am a law-abiding man, and that as long 
as you have upon your statute-book a law that 
the printing shall be given out to the lowest bid- 
der, comply. with it, or repeal it. . It is a reproach 
to this Hous; as it is a reproach to the Govern- 
ment and people, that you should have a statute 
upon your Pake and that you should legislate ad- 
versely to that statute from day to day, without 
repealing it. Gentlemen tell me that the plan of 

giving the printing to the lowest bidder is a bad 
one. Admit that to be true; then introduce a bill 
:, before the House, let it be discussed, and, if ad- 
visable, repeal it. If itis a bad law, let it be re- 
ealed, but let us have a fair test of the question. 
o not repeal it practically, by indirection. Do 
not let us set the example of violating our own 
enactments, while they are in force upon our stat- 
ute-book. Itis a bad example—an evil example 
to all those departments under ourcontrol. If you 
demand a strict compliance with our enactments, 
ou will hear of no more deficiency bills; you will 
ear of no more violations of law by your bureaus 
and departments, and of excess of expenditures 


order to carry any favorite measure here. History 
_ has instructed us that although such expedients | 
end they | 
have brought ruin and reproach upon the authors. 
The Abolitionists and Free-Soilers are unpopular 
South, and the advocates of the right of secession 


) ‘in bad odor at the North. Should members who . 
in the calm spirit which i 


are either suspected or believed to hold opinions 
on those subjects which are called extremes, hap- 
; pen to vote together upon any question, the cry of 
a coalition between those who, however differing 
i In opinion, are charged with a desire of gratifying 
a common hostility,is made to answer every argu- : 


tures, or purity in the sources of public informa- 


i tion. We know that the desire to obtain a prize 


increases with the prospect of success, and when 
so near as to glitter in the eyes of the pursuer, is 
tto absorb his entire attention. Whatever may 
struct the pursuit is cause of irritation; whoever 
may defer or disappoint the acquisition is regarded 


beyond appropriations. If there is a law upon 
our statute book, and we daily violate it ourselves; 
if we have a law clearly indicating how this House 
should act, and disregard it ourselves, how can 
we demand of others to execute any law when we 
decline to execute our own enactments? 

Itis said, and I have heard it said more than 
once, that the course now recommended, and the 
votes recently given by this House, are calculated 
to cast censure upon the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Speaker, I vote upon every substantive prop- 
| osition precisely as it is presented. I feel that if 

my censure is just, I have done nobody wrong. 
If.it hurts—if it strikes any one, it is his fault, not 
mine. Ihave no censure to pass upon the com- 
mittee, except to say that I do not approve of their 
recommendation and their resolution, and that 
, according to my ideas of this resolution, they give 
‘ to the Union and to the Republic the printing for 
' time past and to come—all that is behind, and all 
i before. And it has been strongly illustrated by 


uable puolic printing pass from his hands into the | 
& ; up and defended the compromise an 


manoy upon the Committee on Printing; for 
w 


my friend from Mississippi (Mr. Browy] to strike 
out the Judiciary Committee, and insert the Print- 
ing Committee, it was accepted and approved 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Pois] 
who said that he was gratified at it, because, as 
the resolution then stood, it was an apparent cen- 
sure upon the Committee on Printing. Peoncurred 
in it. I felt no disposition to place the gentlemen 
on that committee in a disagreeable position before 
the public. I was not disposed to force them to 
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the purpose of crushing the Union newspaper and 


the Republic, because they are such devoted 
friends of the Union, and because they have stood 
the Union 


: against assaults, 


` of all men that patriotic hearts are in their bosoms, , 


an explanation which might be painful to them, , 


and which might not be intelligible to anybody 
out of this House. I was willing that the report 
might be referred back to them. What, sir, is 
the succeeding history of it? When that proposi- 
tien was made, it met with great favor in the 
House. When the question was to refer the reso- 
lution to the Committee on the Judiciary, there 
were many members of this House who voted 
against it, not desiring to appear to cast censure 
upon the Printing Committee. Gentlemen have 
so toldme. I voted to refer it to the Judiciary 
Committee, not with a view of censuring the com- 
mittee, but with the view of getting a system of 
printing with which I should be satisfied. As 
soon as the proposition to refer it to the Judiciary 
Committee was voted down, the chairman of the 
Committee on Printing rose in his place, and said, 
(I quote from recollection, not having his printed 
remarks before me,) ‘‘ I hope now that the House 
will unanimously send this back to the Committee 
on Printing.’’ I united in the general expression of 
the House, ‘* Agreed!” “ Agreed!” Just at that 
moment the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Joxes,) arose and raised a question of order, that 
this House had no right to send it to them, because 


the Committee on Printing was a joint committee ` 


of the two Houses. A vote was taken whether 


Sir, whenever the struggle shall come; when- 
ever the question shall arise before us, which calls 
for sacrifice or exposure; whenever a wrong shall 
be inflicted upon ourcommon country; so longas 
the stars and stripes wave over us, there will be 
such a response made as shall satisfy the judgment 


which are at the service of their country. 
Mr. PARKER, of Indiana, (interrupting.) If 


the gentleman will allow me, I wish to remove a , 
difficulty. The gentleman places me in the same : 


category with the Committee on Printing, when he 


says there was an universal cry all over the House , 


to refer it back to that committee. Such was the 
fact; but it was to refer it back with instructions. 
That is what wehave been struggling todo. Let the 


committee act in the independent manner in which - 


the law places them, and not control them with 
instructions which we have no right to give. That 
committee was created by the law of this Congress, 
and of a former Congress. It is not a tribunal 
which belongs to this House, and that is the diffi- 
culty to which the gentleman refers. 
as I have said uniformly, that this matter belongs 
to the Committee on Frinting, and we have no 


more right to instruct that committee, than we - 


have to. instruct the President, or to instruct the 
Mexican Commissioners. There is the difficulty 
which the House is in, and which the gentleman 
does not understand. . 

Mr. VENABLE, (resuming.) The gentleman 
does me great injustice, when he says I do not 
understand it. I think, with great respect, he does 
not understand it. 


remarks, made on Friday. There was no excep- 
tion made. The instructions were annexed to the 
motion to refer to the Committee on Printing. 
But, sir, I will confess that there were feelings In 


. my heart, which I am unwilling to describe here, 


it should be sent to the Committee on Printing or © 


not; and, to my utter astonishment, the chairman 
of that committee, and every member of it upon 
this floor, voted against a reference back to his 
committee of which he had approved, and which 
was proposed for the protection of the feelings of 
those composing that dy. ; . 
When they. expressed themselves satisfied; 
when the House was willing to send it back to the 
Committee on Printing; when the gentleman from 


Indiana, (Mr. Gorman,} the chairman of that | 


committee, said: “I hope the House will unani- 


mously agree to send it there,’ when there was |: , 
: melodies ground out by a party organ, is composed 
of bad judges of music,.and unworthy to exist. : 


“ Agreed '’? “ Agreed !’’ on all sides of the House, 


in order to avoid any sort of appearance of casting © 


censure upon the committee, I confess my aston- 
ishment when I saw the committee themselves 
voting against the proposition. Now, sir, that is 


so far above and beyond my comprehension, that ; 


I cannot understand it. 
take it back; if the House were willing to send it 
to them, not wishing even an implied censure 
apon them, why did wey oppose it? That ques- 
tion was fairly prerented; the chairman said that 
he hoped there would be no objection. I, also, 
hoped that there would be none. But the cour- 
tesy of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Orr] had been made available to keep it from the 


If they were willing to : 


when I was told by gentlemen that eighty-nine 

entlemen in this fuse, including gentlemen 
North and South, had entered into a petty combi- 
nation with Free-Soilers, Disunionists, and Abo- 
litionists—for what? For the pupone of breaking 
down two little newspapers. hy, sir, I would 


just as soon have believed that Bonaparte would 


have brought together his fourteen hundred cannon 
at Leipsic, for the purpose of battering down a 
peasant’s cottage. P would just as soon suppose 
that all the materials of war of Europe would be 
paraded for the A orl ad of destroying a little petty 
tribe upon the Barbary coast. hat is a news- 
paper? What are one or two newspapers, in this 
reat country, if separated from the 

nd I would here remark, that the party which 
owes its organization to the influence of a news- 
paper, that derives all its ideas of harmony from 


Sir, we shall never be able to clean the Augean 
stable of our Government from the foul corruption 
that smells rank to heaven, until we have delivered 
the party press from the Treasury. As long asthe 
press is fed by the party who control the Admin- 
istration, there will be skiilful apologists for every 
and any abuse. Whilst they can put their suck- 
ers into that pond, and draw out the means of life 
and vigor, so long as they can clutch the money 
earned by hard-working people, the sources of 


_ public opinion will be corrupted and polluted, the 


Judiciary Committee, and save the committee . 


from censure, and I suppose had performed its of- 
fice. The Judiciary Committee was rejected by 
that courtesy, and a reference to the Committee on 
Printing was to be disposed of on a point of or- 


der. To one uninitiated in mysteries, this is not | 


easily understood. I refer to the record, and find 


that I am sustained in every statement that I have : 
made, and gentlemen leave this unexplained, and ` 


tumble upon the naked, unsustained explanation 
of the opposition to their arrangement, by declar- 
ing that we have eighty-nine men in this House 
who are Free-Soilers, Abolitionists, Disunionists 
per se, and Secessionists, who have combined for 


| useful. 


public mind misinformed, and the continuance of 


evil administration in high places secured. The ' 


press that feeds upon the Treasury will become so 


| corrupt that all the water of the ocean cannot , 
‘| cleanse it, and all the spices of Arabia cannot pre- 
_ serve for it the fragrance of a good name. 


The press must be free to be pure—independent 
in order to be respectable—honest in order to be 
Those who control it should look to the 
approbation of good men as their reward, the con- 
sciousness of patriotic motives as their consolation; 


_ and then they will speak from an eminence which 
' will insure them a hearing from posterity, and the 
: gratitude of the 


eat and the 
this position with the mischie: A 
hireling press inflicts upon the world. From ita 


good. Contrast, sir, 


I say now, 


I had intended to discuss that , 
point. I find it upon my notes of the gentleman’s | 


overnment? - 


which a corruptand |; 
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current of thought and opinion continually isaues 

flowing from a great generator of miasma and 

filth, poured upon the country to deluge all who 
have the independence to withstand its abomina- 

. tions and assert the rights of the people. Ap- 

proaching this condition as it is, all patriots desire 

that it should be rendered powerless and nerveless. 

The eyes of the public have been opened, and they 

begin to learn that they have been misled by the 

guidance of dependent and mercenary manufac- 
turers both of facts and opinions. Such is the 
feeling spreading widely amongst the yeomanry 
of the country, and they will arise and put things 
right. The press, sir, which cannot live without 
being fed from the public Treasury ought to die, 
and the party which cannot live without the aid of 
such an organ ought also to die. Such vitality 
sustains a moral monster, an unmixed, unmitigated 
evil. There is no greater fallacy than to suppose 
it necessary to sustain a party organ at the seat 
of Government by public patronage. The party 
in power has usually sustained its organ in this 
way, but rival organs are at the same time sus- 

tained by their subscription lists. Although a 

pampered lion feeds from the Treasury storehouse 

of provisions, yet other lions equally formidable 
range in the adjoining forest. I repeat, that a party 
who can live and prosper only by subsidizing the 
press by support from the public Treasury, has no 
desirable vitality; and no good man ought to sigh 
when the supply is cut off, and the doom of death 
comes upon it. This matter, sir, lies deep. The 
evil under which we are laboring lies deep. Here 
we may learn the reason of the increased and in- 
creasing apaa of our Government—why there 
is a demand for more money in a time of peace 
than in a time of war—why an army of 12,000 in 
peace costs more than 60,000 in time of war. Here 
we may learn the reason of the want of harmony. 
Mr. FREEMAN.. Will the gentleman allow 
me to puta questionto him? Does the gentleman 
ropose to convey the idea to this House that 
higs and Democrats, and the editors of all party 
newspapers in the United States, are to be excluded 
from entering into a fair competition for the public 

printing, by lawfully contracting for the same? 

. Mr. VENABLE. Not at all, sir. I confess 
myself surprised at the question. The resolution 
proposed by me looks only to a printing job intend- 
ed for all of those who work upon types, whether 
printers of a higher or lower degree, all are invited 
to come in and bid: for the mechanical work; but 
itis to be done at the lowest bid, and therefore 
they are under no particular obligation to the party 
who gives it to them. And this brings me to the 

: remark of my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Parker,] 

| to whom I always listen with pleasure. Henever 

. fails to interest, and often instruct me; but I think 

‘he has clearly misapprehended the law in answer- 

| ing the question which I put to him the other day— 

| that the power of this committee was suprerae 
while acting under the law, and that whenever 

'| they have made a report to this House, that report 

i| is not under the contro! of this House. Now, 

just pursue this idea. The Senate have three 
nemers on that committee, and three members 
from our House; and between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, playing battledore and 
shuttlecock, you never could make any committee 
responsible. You never could get hold of them. 
If the Senate find fault, the members of the House 
raise the point of order, and say the law is su- 
preme, and our committee is the exclusive final 
judges of the law, as well as of their duties under 
that law. Should the House find fault, the same 
point of order is raised, that the committee is su- 

reme, and that they are not bound to obey our 
instructions; and if we bring the committee here, 
they say we have no authority to make them obey. 
But the reply is, that the action of the committee is 

. under the law. You pass a joint resolution in the 

'. Senate that lies six or nine weeks upon your 
table. The mischief then is done; the contracts 

„ are given to partisan editors; the public money is 

` gone before the subject can beacted upon. Then; 

‘sir, can any man look at that matter and not see 

: that it carries upon its face such a construction of 

. the law as renders that law entirely impracticable? 

‘and I know my friend, who is a distinguished 

_lawyer, and I am satisfied that the rule of con- 

, struction which has been universally adopted by 

il those who administer justice upon the bench, 


| 
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| 


would never justify such a construction upon any 


ú : i $ x 
law as to render that law impracticable. li for censuring them for so doing. 


Mr. PARKER. Thegentleman misapprehends | 
my remarks if he supposed | insisted, when that 
committee had made a report to this House, this 
House would not ake action upon the report, and 
make what disposition they thought proper. I 
did not intimate anything to that effect. Far from 
it. My idea was this: that this committee was a 
tribunal not created by this House, but by the 
law of the land—that the law prescribed their 
duties, and the line of their duties, under the law, 
was beyond the control of the House. I hope I 
am now understood. 

Mr. VENABLE. This is precisely what I am 
coming to. Who are to judge whether they are 
or are not within the line of their duty? 

Mr. PARKER. Let me observe, whether they 
are or are not within the line of their duty, we 
cannot instruct them. We cannot instruct them, 
because they are not our own committee. There | 
is a porton of them belonging to us, but that is | 
not the committee. Itis a tribunal, as I said be- 
fore, constituted by law, and we must go to that |! 
law to ascertain their duties. 

Mr. VENABLE. Clearly, but they have made ` 
their report to this House, as I understand the de- 

cision of the Chair. 

Mr. PARKER. My friend from Virginia put 
the matter in a bold light, which would strike any 
one at once. Suppose we gave one instruction, 
and the Senate give another, only half of the com- 
mittee belong to us. 

Mr. VENABLE The difficulty is imaginary, 
and has no real existence. It cannot have escaped 
the acuteness of my friend, that the law of 1836, ` 
to which he refers, recognizes the two committees 
as having separate existence, and only acting asa 
joint committee when directing the printing of Con- | 
gress as contradistinguished from the printing of ` 
each House separately. The extra numbers or- ‘. 
dered to be printed by each House are referred to | 
the members of the committee of that House. 
But we can displace our committee. I believe in 
the usefulness of the power of negation, and if our 
committee does not do their duty we can displace |; 
them. Clearly the House has the power to re- | 
move them at any time they think proper. Any ' 
other construction of the ie refe to would 
recognizea power which I never supposed scarcely 
to exist anywhere, and certainly to have no advo- 
cates in this House. I will state my view of this 
subject. This committee has made a report which 

ve the House jurisdiction, and the matter is be- 

ore the House Pa voluntary act of the com- 
mittee. If you, Mr. Speaker, were a judge, you 
cannot compel my colleague from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Asne,] and the gentleman from Tennessee, 
to bring a suit in your court; but should one of 
them file his bill summoning the other to answer, | 
the jurisdiction of the subject is settled at once. | 
You have the parties before you. This House || 
cannot compel the committee to report. They 
may be removed by a vote of the House, or they | 
may be censured; but thereport must emanate from `: 
them. You haveno power tomakeit. When this | 
committee make their report the question of juris- 
diction is settled. The committee are before us, 
and tell us what they have resolved to do; and it is 
legitimate for us to say we do not approve of what 
you have done, and we instruct you to do another 
thing. Thisis every day’s practice in this House. 
This committee, having considered an order for 
printing an extra number of documents, make 
their report recommending that ten, twenty, or 
thirty thousand of any public matter should be 
printed, does not this House pass upon it ?—and 
if the House approve they order them to be printed. 
The matter is thus by them brought before the 
House, and, being brought before us, is settled. ` 
There can be no foubt but that the House has a 
right to express its opinion, as well as its pleasure, 
to the committee. Let us put a case upon a lower 
ground, that of my resolution, which only suggests ` 
a request of this House, and will meet any difficul- | 
ty presented. I presume that no committee would | 
have thehardihood to do whatthis House express- | 
ly says it shall not do. Suppose this House passes | 
a resolution instructing that committee to do a | 
certain thing in regard to the publie printing: I 
ask if that committee would disregard the wishes i 


mopeed the remark of my colleague. 


. will have fall occupation in making known the 
, bitterness of legal pressure. We who opposed the 


; tile to the Union and Republic newspapers, and 
; determined at all hazards to proscribe and put 
; them down. In the first place, this conclusion 


The Public Printing—Mr. Venable. 


Mr. GORMAN, I have declared, again and | 
in, to the country, while speaking before this 
House that any directions that the House might 
give to that committee I should make it my duty, ' 
out of respect to the House, to carry out as far as 
in my power. 

Mr. VENABLE. I so understood before. I 
did not apply that observation to you, but to your 
colleague, (Mr. Parxker.] i 

Mr. PARKER. I understand, but J think you 

e 
says that whatever instructions this House might 

ive him, or give to that portion of the committee 

at belonged to this House, he would feel him- 
self in duty bound to carry out upon that commit- 
tee, but that he could not carry them out if the 
three members of this House were one way, and 
the three members of the Senate another way. 

Mr. VENABLE. And then there would be | 
nothing done. If my friend from Indiana [Mr. | 


of this House? If they did, I for one would vote 


Parxer] recollects, | said, putting it upon even | 


lower ground than the one taken before, that the 


', committee would not, if they knew it, disregard 


the expressed wishes of the House. 
cause | heard the chairman of the committee state 
that he would not; and the resolution submitted 
by me does not instruct, but simply requests. I 


know no committee would, and if they did they | 


would expose themselves to the censure of the 
House. I have no idea, in the first place, of 
violating a clear provision on your statute-book; 
and whilst the law declares that the committee 
shall, in case of failure by the public printer to do 
the work contracted for, take such steps as they 
may think proper to have the public printing exe- 
cuted, I am sure that should the House direct 
the printing to be let out to the lowest bidder, 
according to law, this committee would do it. The 
object of the resolution is, whilst we have an ex- 
isting law requiring the printing to be executed by 
the lowest bidder, ani since gentlemen of the 
Printing Committee have come before the House _ 
and reported their action on the subject, it is com- 
petent for us to dissent from, or concur in that 
action. To approve of their contracts and engage- 
ments, or to resolve that the committee be requested 
to advertise for and let out the printing not done 
according to contract to the lowest bidder, in com- 
pliance with a law now in force, we occupy the 
unenviable position before the country of acknowl- 


edging a law to be in force, and which we are de- ' 


termined not to execute. 


But, sir, in another aspect of this matter, we | 


surely can have no purposes, either directly or 
indirectly, to crush the public printer and take the 


printing out of his hands, which he can execute. | 


The resolution proposed by me would confine 
the committee to the taking of just such 
ing as has not been executed. 
no power given by which he could be held by the 
committee on one hand, and skinned by the new 
employers on the other; it would not authorize 
them to give all of the printing to another person, | 
with a higher rate of prices for performing the | 
work. If it is necessary to have the delayed 
printing done, justice as well as kindness demands | 
that it should be contracted for on the best terms, | 
and at the lowest prices, in order to reduce the | 
losses which this poor contractor must sustain. | 
All Peona remunerating compensation for the 
delayed work is just so much extorted by color of | 
law from one who seems to have but few friends 
here; who edits no newspaper; flatters no person | 
in power, and cannot be made available for the 
presidential canvass which approaches. He is the 
organ of no one but himself, and under this action 


proposed arrangement have been described as hos- 


rests upon an egregious error. In the next place, 
the enterprise was so small that [ could not med- 
dle in it, if that was the only result to be accom- 
plished; but above all the rest, | was anxious to 
record my solemn protest against the connection 
of the public press with the Treasury. I desire 
to bring about a new state of things; that the news- 
papers shall be sustained by their own merits, and 


-ury. 
i Mtr. GIDDINGS. By the 
n from 


I know, be- <: 


|| Mr. VENABLE. 


rint- ; 
here would be | 


Ho. or Reps. 


shall not look to the Treasury for their support. 
I trust we shall hear no more of the coalition of 
Southern State-Rights men with those having 
strong feelings of abolition, with the purpose of 
disturbing the harmony of the country, and de- 
| stroying the Union. his clamor has performed 
its mission and has had itsday. It has passed 
over the country like a whirlwind, and has pro- 
duced its mischief, and it cannot be revived. Peo- 
ple know better, and it cannot come again. No 
one cares about having the Popish plot revived 
here, and I do not care upon wie question the 
cry of disunion, abolition, secession, combination 
or coalition is raised—whether the printing of Con- 
gress or otherwise—it is done for the purpose of 
black-balling certain gentlemen, because they hap- 
pened to vote together for the purpose of public 
economy, and the protection of the public Treas- 


ermission and kind- 

ness of the gentlema orth Carolina, I will 

say a word. Ido not think that it is necessar 

for the Free-Soilers to deny the charge to which 
the gentleman has réferred. I would think the 
|| Free-Soil party had sunk low before the country, 

' and the people of this Union, if it were necessary 

for one member of that party to deny the accusa- 

tion which has been alluded to. 

Mr. VENABLE, That is a matter of taste, 
which I do not want to decide. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I say further, that, so far as 
the Free-Soilers are concerned, we should have 
i looked upon this transaction with much more 
' favor, had the party in power selected the Union, 

as the sole organ to execute this printing. We 

reject with scorn, and contemn everything in favor 
ot the Republic. (Takmer ] And if the Free- 

Soilers are to coalesce, it will be with the Demo- 
, crats in favor of the Union, and not in favor of the 

Republic. — 

r. VENABLE. As to the position the Free- 
Soil party may choose to occupy—whether they 
prefer the Union newspaper to the Republic—is 
no concern of mine. Ido not wish to control 
their preference. It is a matter of taste, which I 

' will not decide. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask the gentleman from Ohio a question? 

I cannot farm the floor out 

to the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. McMutin,] 

and the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Gipp1ves.] 

i} Mr. FREEMAN. I trust my friend will per- 

mit me to call his attention to a practical point, ta 

i| which 1 desire him to speak. It is this: there 

; must be an end to all things; and, of course, to 

|| this discussion, and we will come by and by to 

‘| what this committee is to do. Now, as I under- 
stand it, that committee have tendered portions of 

the printing to the Republic and the Union, upon 

certain terms, which have been refused by both 
papers, except upon certain other conditions stated, 
to which the committee have not acceded. The 
matter, therefore, stands where it stood originally, 
where it would have stood had the committee not 
acted atall. Neither the Republic nor the Union 
have accepted the contract for the printing. I want 
the gentleman to state what his objection is to the 
course of the Committee on Printing; and inas- 
much as he is in favor of carrying out the con- 
tract system, I desire that he shall say whether 
he wishes to instruct the committee to declare 
that the contract with A. Boyd Hamilton is al- 
ready null and void, or whether or not the com- 
mittee shall go on, as they have heretofore done, 
and execute the law of the land as it now exists ? 

Mr. VENABLE. I will reply to my friend, 
that my resolution explains itself. It refers to 
that printing which has not been executed by the 
public printer, and requests that it shall be let out 
to the lowest bidder on ten days’ advertisement. 
It is not to declare A. Boyd Hamilton’s contract 
void. I am not prepared to do that, looking at 
the printing we have had placed upon our table, 
which is the best we have yet had. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I desire to 
know from the gentleman from North Carolina 
whether he supposes that it is within the power 
of this House to instruct the Joint Committee on 
Printing? If his resolution passes, would it be 
poe: of any effect except upon the mem- 

ers of the House. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is precisely what I 
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upon the matter, 

Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky. lask the gen- 
tleman whether the printing to which he has re- 
ferred was done at the office of the contractor, or 
whether it was done in Philadelphia? 

Mr. VENABLE. It is very good. Ido not 
care if it was executed in the moon, and came 
down on a rainbow, if it is done in compliance 
with his contract. I do not care if it were drifted 


from the waves of the sea, if it is in accordance with | 


the terms of the contract. Iam satisfied with it. 
Frequent interruptions have broken the connec- 
tion of my remarks, which I shall endeavor to 
restore when I prepare them for publication. I 
shall take that occasion to expand and enforce 
them. Whilst I have no sympathy with the doc- 
trines of Free-Soil and Abolition, I shall never be 


weak enough to repudiate and reject the assistance `` 


of any member of this House who concurs with 
me in what ! regard an honest purpose. 
reala my votes by those of others, either ac- 
ing or opposing, as prejudice may lead, would 
be to surrender the privilege of free thought, and 
the manliness of free and independent action. I 
trust that I shall ever hail with pleasure the rally 
of the members of this House to every honest 
purpose. I rejoice when members, of whatever 
shade of opinion, come to the rescue; neither will 
I censure them for saving the public money. 
Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. Does the 
ntleman mean, then, to say, that those who 
ave voted contrary to himself are dishonest ? 
Mr. VENABLE. I question no man’s motives. 
I said that ! had no objection to a coöperation of 
honeat men to save the pubie money; but I can 
gay to that gentleman, and those who are disposed 
to throw firebrands and create discord, give hard 
names and make uncalled-for insinuations, that 
the time may come when they may lack the friends 
that have aided them. A river swollen by rains, 
might not claim kindred with a little purling brook 
which emptied itself into it; but when a long 
drought made bare its bed, the importance of the 
little streamlets would be appren I am will- 
ing to say to gentlemen who denounce Southern 
men and Southern demands, and strive to make 
them odious, that those aforesaid gentlemen thus 
denounced, do not mean to enact the folly perpet- 
uated in the fable of Æsop. He teaches how un- 
wise it is to place entire confidence, before the 
ands of that confidence have been examined. 


To 


e tells us of the adventure of a fox and goat, ' 


who had fallen intoa pit. The fox told the goat 


to stand up against the side of the pit, and that he . 
would mount upon his back, and in that way get | 


out, and that when out, he would pull him out b 
his horns. 


The fox availed himself of the kind- ` 


ness, but taunted his friend with his folly, when |: 


reminded of his promise, and left him in the lurch. 


I warn gentlemen, that while they are complaining ' 
of a want of organization and harmony among |: 


their friends, and giving causes of provocation by 
denouncing men by classes, that the timemay come 
when those they denounced may, possibly, be of 
some use. They may call upon the ne of the 
vasty deep, but they will not come. 1 do notsay 
this by way of menace. I wish gentlemen to know 
that I have no threats to make to anybody. 1 
desire every man to follow the dictates of his own 
understanding, the convictions of his own con- 
science, and seek the approbation of his own heart, 
which, if a man makes his enemy, will give him 
a troublesome time. He need fear no collisions 
with the world, so long as all is peace there. I 
tell gentlemen, that hard names, denunciations of 


classes, harsh expressions, never, NEVER, NEVER : 
will produce harmony. The application of sand- 


paper to an excoriated surface, never was consid- 


: bert G. Brown, Busby, È. Carrington Cabell, Caskie , Clark, 


jections are j 
reasury belo 


Tt is bad 
judgment to do so. They command the types, 
and shoot twice whilst you shoot once. Besides 
the play is not worth thecandle. Much has been 
said here and elsewhere about the principles and 
politics of Andrew Jackson. No man more sin- 
cerely venerates his memory than myself; but I i 
am not so lost to my own self-respect as to wor- 
ship his frailties as well as to acknowledge his pre- 
eminent greatness. He knew men, and his un- 
biased judgment was almost infallible. F ask no 
man to instruct me concerning his opinions and 
his merits. They are matters of history, read 
and knewn of all men. No recent commentator | 
can disclose new beauties in the text. I decline ' 
to take it at second-hand. Itis admitted that a | 
rose will smell as sweet by any other name, but I | 
know of no law of nature which can communicate i' 
the fragrance of that queen of flowers to a sub- 
stance naturally destitute of that property, what- | 
ever may be its name. Even christian names do | 
not uniformly transfer the qualities of those from 
whom they have been borrowed. Neitherdo leg- 
acies of swords or wealth possess that magic 

ower. The sword of Jackson, and the bow of - 

lysses, must be wielded by the illustrious owners, 
or they sink to the level of common weapons. 
The most resentful man F ever knew rejoiced in 
the name of Moses. He who was a proverb for 
restless impatience was known as Job. I have 
seen many men named Solomon who never re- '; 
minded me of the wisdom of the great Hebrew 
ruler; and the most perfect specimen of physical 
imbecility that I have ever seen gloried in the name 
of Samson. Experience and observation have 
taught me caution as to those particulars, and I 
have learned to consult the text before I sought 
lights from commentators who might possibly be 
mistaken in its meaning. I do not mingle social 
and political relations. I am unwilling to poison 
the current of my feelings with personal rancor. I 
speak plainly and frankly. I speak to be under- 
stood, but do not mean that the shadow of a great 
name cast on the wrong side of the light shall ob- 
scure the truth or mislead men at my expense. I | 
have done with this subject. I have made the 
issue with those who are determined to combine |; 
for the purpose of sustaining opposing party or- 
gans by dividing the printing. 1 am responsible | 
to my constituents, and I rejoice in that responsi- 
bility. 


The vote on Jacxson’s compromise resolutions 
was as follows: 


| 


|| E. Carrington Cabell, Chastain, Clark, Cobb, Cullom, 


. George W. Thompson, 


YEAS—Mesers. Willis Allen, William Appleton, T. H. | 
Bayly, Bocock, Bowie, Bragg, Breckinridge, Brooks, Al- 


' Cobb, Curtis, Daniel, John G. Davis, Dawson, Dockery, | 


' Bailey, Barrere, Bartlett, 


ered a healing operation. To pour sand into a sore ` 


eye will not cure it; and the denunciations of men, | 


and the attempt to make them the focus of public `; heh, 


indignation, never will restore good feeling; and `` 


the time may come when they will become the 
dominant party, and teach those who have hea 


that they are stricken down by their own hand, 


and that they are the victims of their own folly. |: 
Their memory will be regarded with anything but :i olutions, and amen 


sympathy or respect. 


ii Backett, Schoolcraft, 


denunciations upon them, that they are suicides; `` Stratton, Sweeter, Benjamin 


ji 


Dunham, Edmundson, Ewing, Faulkner, Ficklin, Fitch, : 
Florence, Freeman, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Gamble, Gentry, 
Gorman, Grey, Hall, Hamilton, Hammond, Hart, Haws, 
Haven, Hendricks, Henn, Hibbard, Hillyer, Houston, 
Howard, Ingersoll, Jackson, Andrew Johnson, James John- A 
son, George W. Jones, Kurtz, Landry, Letcher, Lockhart, 
Edward C. Marshall, Humphrey Marshall, Martin, Mason, 
McCorkic, McDonald, McMullin, Meade, Miller, John 
Moore, Morehead, Murray, Nabers, Outlaw, Samuel W. | 


Riddle, Robbins, Robinson, Ross, Savage, Schermerhorn, 
Scurry, David L. Seymour, Origen S. Seymour, Smith, 
Frederick P. Stanton, Richard, H. Stanton, Abraham P. 
Stevens, Stone, St. Martin, Strother, Stuart, Sutherland, 
George Ww. Thompson, Venable, Walsh, Ward, Watkins, | 


Addison White, Alexander White, Wilcox, and Williams— |: D 3 
: hundred and sixty acres of the public domain to 


lvl, 

NAYS—Messrs. Aiken, Allison, Ashe, Averett, David J. | 
Brenton, George H. Brown, Buell, ; 
Joseph Cable, Lewis D. Campbell, Thompon Campbell, | 
Chapman, Clingman, Conger, Dean, Doty, Durkee, East- : 
man, Edgerton, Floyd, Fowler. Gaylord, Goodenow, Good- 
Grow, Harper, Holladay, floratord, Thomas M. Howe, 
Ives, Jenkins, John Johnson, D. T. Jones, Preston King, | 
Kuhns, Mann, McQueen, Meacham, 

lony, Newton, Orr, Penniman, Perkins 
Scudder, Smart, b 
Thompson, 
ells, Woodward, and 


Millson, Miner, Mo- | 
Powell, Rantoul, į 
enjamin Stanton, ' 
Tuck, Walhridge, | 

Yates—64. | 


Wallace, Washburn, 


The vote on laying on the table the report, res- ji 


ments of the Committee on 
Printing, was as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Willis Allen, William Appleton, Thomas 
H. Bayly, Bartiett, Bowie, Bowne, Briggs, Brooks, Burrows, 
John G. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Disney, Dockery, Dunham, 


Faulkner, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Gaylord, Gentry, Gorman, 
Hamilton, Hammond, Haven, Hendricks, Ingersoll, An- 


' drew Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, George W. Jones, 
i Genrge G. Kin 


Landry, Letcher, Lockhart, Mace, Mar- 
tin, McCorkle, McLanahan, McMuilin, Meacham, Miller, 
Henry D. Moore, John Moore, Morehead, Nabers, Outlaw, 
Samuel W. Parker, Penn, Polk, Porter, Price, Riddle, 
Ross, Russell, Sackett, Savage, Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, 
Scurry, David L. Seymour, Origen S. Seymour, Skelton, 
Stanly, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Stone, 
St. Martin, Sutherland, Taylor, Benjamin Thompson, 
Thurston, Ward, Watkins, Wells, 
Alexander White, Wilcox, and Yates—81. 

NAYS—Messrs. Aiken, Allison, John Appleton, Ashe, 
Averett, Barrere, Bocock, Bragg, Brenton, Albert G. 
Brown, Joseph Cable, Lewis D. Campbell, Cartter, Cas- 
kie, Chandler, Chapinan, Clingman, Curtis, Dimmick, 
Doty, Eastman, Edgerton, Edmundson, Ficklin, Fitch, 
Florence, Floyd, Fowler, Giddings, Goodenow, Goodrich, 
Green, Grey, Grow, Hall, Harper, Isham G. Harris, Samp- 
son W. Harris, Henn, Hibbard, Horsford, Houston, John 
W. Howe, Thomas M. Howe, Hunter, Jackson, James 
Johnson, John Johnson, Daniel T. Jones, J. Giancy Jones, 
Preston King, Kuhns, Kurtz, Mann, Humphrey Marshall, 
Mason, MeDonald, McNair, McQueen, Meade, Millson, 
Miner, Molony, Morrison, Murray, Newton, Olds, Orr, 
Andrew Parker, Peaslee, Penniman, Perkins, Phelps, 
Powell, Rantoul, Robbins, Scudder, Smart, Sinith, Snow, 
Benjamin Stanton, Thaddeus Stevens, Sweetser, Venable, 
Waibridge, Wallace, Washburn, Addison White, and 
Woodward—89. 


So the House refused to lay the report, and the 
motions in reference thereto, upon the table. 


Of these there were in the affirmative, 49 Dem- 
ocrats and 33 Whigs—in the negative, 60 Dem- 
ocrats and 28 Whigs. 

Nore.—Since the decided expression of opinion 
in the House, I learn that the committee have car- 
ried out the result of the combination by contract- 
ing with the Editors of the Union for the printing 
of the House, and with the Editors of the Repub- 
lic for the printing of the Senate, at an advance on 


| the bid made by ‘lowers for the same printing. 


HOMESTEAD BILL—THE STATE GF PARTIES— 
THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. H. STEPHENS, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In rne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 27, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Homestead Bill-—— 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, said: 
Mr. Caairman: lt is not my purpose to say 
much about the bill which is now under discus- 


| sion, and upon which the gentleman from Mary- 


land (Mr. Bowre] addressed the committee yester- 


i day. I can hardly claim to be either an advocate 


or opponent of that measure as it now stands. I 
do not, however, I will take this occasion to say, 
think that it is liable to those objections which the 
gentleman from Maryland urged with ao much 
ability and eloquence yesterday; nor do I think 


` that so great benefits are to be derived from it as 
‘its author [Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee] and its 


| polities. 


advocates have so zealously represented to this 
House. I will also say frankly, that if the public 


-. lands are to be squandered without regard to the 


rights of the old States, as they have been for the 
last session or two of Congress, I am decidedly in 
favor of giving them away in this manner, in pref- 
erence to the other method, which seems to me 


Parker, Peaslee, Penn, Phelps, Polk, Price, Richardson, |; about to be incorporated as a system, into our 


has given to railroads, to the 


olicy. Congress 
: 7 and to the sol- 


tates for internal improvements, 


` diers, as bounty, within the last two years, nearly 


one hundred millions of acres of lands. If the ques- 
tion was submitted to me whether I would give one 


the poor, the indigent, and the homeless of our 
land, or rather to each head of a family who is 
destitute and without land, I would not hesitate to 
say that I would prefer such disposition to that 
other system, which seems to be gaining so many 
friends and advocates amongst us. I am myself 
in favor of a new policy in regard to the public 
domain. It is a question in itself, and is likely 
now to become one of much more general interest. 
It is now looming up in the distance, and before 
long must become a controlling question in national 

I will state to the House, that if some 
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eneral system for the disposition of the public 
finds upon the principles of justice and equality 
towards all the Erates were presented, I would be | 
willing to incorporate this as one of the features | 
of such a system. At present, without any defined 
policy being presented, I am rather inclined to . 
think that this question better be postponed until 
some general and just system be matured and 
brought forward. 

But my object, Mr. Chairman, as I stated, is 
not to discuss the questions growing out of this 
bill. 

A gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Smart,] who 
entertained the House the other day, witha speech | 
—and I will say that I also was highly entertained || 
with it—particularly his historical facts and sta- |: 
tistics—commenced by saying that he rose to de- `; 
fend the North. To that defense he devoted all ‘i 
his energy and all his zeal. I do not intend to 
respond to that defense. It is not my object to ` 
assail it. Nor is it my object at this time to defend ` 
the South. But it is my object to defend the Con- || 
stitution of the United States, embracing both |' 
North and South, and the rights of the South un- 
der that Constitution. This leads me to an inquiry ;; 
into the condition of the country. E could, if my | 
time allowed me, travel somewhat into the past, 
as well as dwell upon the present and the future; 
but the present and the future being more preg- 
nant with interest than the past, I shall confine 
myself to them. 

his country presents at this time a spectacle |. 
never before witnessed in our national councils, ʻi 
It is said that in all republics there will be parties. 
I will go farther, and say that in all free countries | 
where the principle of representation is toog lj 
nized and acted upon, there will necessarily be i 
parties. Because perfect agreement upon public |: 
uestions and measures can hardly be expected. |; 
And the friends and opponents of measures will '; 
act in opposition to each other. Organizations | 
founded upon such agreement and disagreement i 
upon questions touching administration, are nat- `. 
ural, legitimate, and to be expected. But the 
strange and anomalous condition in which this 
country now stands is, that while the public mind 
is divided upon great leading and paramount ques- 
tions of administration, parties cease to make 
these controlling questions the proper and legiti- 
mate test or basis of their organization. 

It is true we hear a great deal of ‘the two great 
parties”’—the Whig party and the Democratic 
party; but these are but names; they designate no 
class of persons holding common sentiments upon 
the public questions of the day. If the adminis- , 
tration of the Government were left in the hands 4 
of either, as now arranged and nominally classi- ` 
fied, it could not stand an hour. Can the Demo- | 
cratic party, so called, with a majority of fifty | 
upon this door, sustain and maintain those great | 
questions with which the country has been so il 
fearfully agitated lately, and which involve the 
stability of the Government itself? They cannot, | 
and the record shows it. Could the Whig party, 
as at present organized, do better even if they had 
the majority? The same record shows that it | 
could not. Why is this? It is because parties '' 
are not organized upon the right principle: ani i 
. basis. Thata majority of this House, as well asa ;' 
majority in the last Congress, are and were in ` 
favor of these important measures, and one in 
particular which is essential to the existence of 
the Government, we all know. But that majority . 
consists now, as it did then, partly of those call. i 
ing themselves Whigs, and partly of those calling ` 
themselves Democrats. That is, not only does 
administration, but the very continuance of gov- 
ernment depend upon the union and coöperation 
of men who, in the party vocabulary of the day, | 
have no designation or aname. And who, stranger 
still, instead of acting in concert for the continued 
maintenance of Government upon the principles 
which brought them together, are about under 
these old organizations to be arrayed against each | 
other in efforts to drive each other from this 
Hall. Did a free and intelligent people ever be- | 
fore exhibit such a spectacle? There is in this a | 
deep and radical error. That error consists in 
the principle upon which parties are attempted to :' 
be formed and classified. It is in attempting to 
keep and bear a common party name when there ; 
ig no common agreement in opinion, sentiment, |; 


` represent t 
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and action. Nothing can be truer than that all 
parties deserving the name of party should be or- 
ganized upon the principle of agreement and con- 
currence upon the paramount questions of the day. 


To speak, therefore, of this House as divided be- '' 


tween Whigs and Democrats is, for all practical 
purposes, just as absurd and unmeaning as to 
speak of the British House of Commons, at this 
day, as divided between Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, upon the anti-corn laws, or the income 
tax. They are unmeaning terms when you 
come to designate and define the position of mem- 
bers upon any of the leading public questions. I 
repeat, sir, that in all representative Governments, 
parties to be efficient, living, and energetic, must 
sooner or later be organized upon those questions 
of public policy which control administration. 

ou may organize a faction, or you may com- 
bine the fragments of factions under the general 
names of “ Whig” and of ‘‘ Democrat,” but you 
cannotadminister the Government by such factions 


or their combinations, Administration must stand ` 
or fall upon its policy, its principle, its measures; ` 


and such are the lessons taught in that school from 


which we derived the precepts and principles upon ;' 


which our Government was founded. I see it 


' stated in the papers—it may have been announced | 


upon this floor—that between the North and the 
South, in the two great national parties, there 
must always be a disagreement of opinions and 
principles upon one great subject. It is said that 
the Whig party North must disagree with the 
Whig party South, and that the Democratic party 


:, North must disagree with the Democratic party 


South, upon all matters relating to this question. 
And what is one of these matters? Why, noth- 
ing short of the constitutional right of the people 


of the South to the reclamation and extradition of 


their fugitives from labor. 
of the leading, and I may say the 


€ ` t ramount, 
uestions of the day, And it is said 


and Southern men upon this question in all national 
organizations—that is, if I understand the logic of 
the assertion, that upon the recognition an 


would have been formed—men must agree to dis- 
agree with their party associates to be good party 


‘men. Sir, if this be so, itis time the country knew 


it. And if this is to be the basis of either the Dem- 
ocratic or the Whig national organization by their 
silence, at their approaching conventions, it is time 
the country skodi. know it. 

If it be true, as some allege, that there isa large 
majority of the people of the North who are un- 
willing to stand by this constitutional guarantee, 
1 want to know it, and the country ought to know 
it. I intend to speak upon this question as plainly 
as I have ever done u 
floor—and I generally speak plainly, whether it be 
acceptable or not. If, I say again, it be true—and 
mark you, [do not intend to intimate an opinion 


that it is, for I do not believe there is anything in 


the assertion but the cant of a few bad men at the 
North, who want to hold power by pandering to 
the misguided prejudices of the people—but if it 
be really true, en to know it. As a Southern 
man, and as a national man—as a friend of the 


Constitution—I say, if this be really true, I, for 


one, am for tearing asunder every bond that binds 
us together. If this Union cannot be maintained 
upon the principles and for the objects of its or- 
ganization and formation, then it ought no longer 


, to exist; and no man, true to the principles upon 


which it was founded, will longer adhere to it. 
Any pape capable of defending themselves, who 
would continue their allegiance to a Government 
which should deny them a clear, unquestionable, 
constitutional right of the magnitude and import- 


, ance of this to the people of the South, would 
"deserve to be stigmatized as poltroons. Such are 


not the people of Georgia, and I should scorn to 
em if they were. If the North will 
not stand by the Constitution of their fathers—if 
they shall disregard it, at their doors will lie the 
responsibility of a breach of the compact, with 
all its consequences—not at ours. 
Two beta ago, in this very Hall, the great ma- 
jority of the North, of both the two great parties, 
upon this and other kindred questions, were ar- 


Now, sir, this is one ;' 


a 
by some of `; 
those who cry lustily for old party names, that į; 
there must be disagreementbetween Northern men | 


en- 
forcement of a clear and important constitutional |’ 
right—one without which the Government never | 


pon any question upon this | 


| friends of the Union and the Constitution. There 


at l say 
override 
us; if they intended to disregard the constitu- 
tional compact of their fathers; if they intended 
to bring this Government in hostile array against 
us, I, for one, was ready and willing to dismember 
the Confederacy; and I reaffirm the same sentiment 
this day—I tell gentlemen from the North and the 
_South not to draw too hasty or flattering conclu- 
sions from the present apparent quiet of the times. 
If gentlemen want to secure permanent peace to 
the country, they can only get that peace by the 
faithful fulfillment and discharge of their constitu- 
tional obligations. During the struggle we had on 
_ these questions in the last Congress, I also stated 
_ what I now also reaffirm. I then said I did not 
believe the people of the North would do as some 
' of their Representatives upon this floor said the 
i: would do. They told us the people of the North 
would never yield the questions at issue; that they 
i would never permit the slave-catchers to come and 
hunt the poor fugitive—as they pathetically de- 
claimed; that the North would never submit to 
. this, and that they would never yield the restric- 
tion of slavery in the Territories. I said then, 
that I believed that when the true American spirit 
of the North was thoroughly awakened; when 
: the great masses of the people of the North were 
; moved, and their patriotism aroused, and they 
: understood the nature of the question, that the 
same sort of American heart would beat in their 
breasts that animated the bosoms of their brethren 
` of the South. I felt confident that the Genius that 
presides over our fortunes and destiny, was only 
‘slumbering and sleeping for a time. Subsequent 
events show thatthat assurance was notill-founded. 
Those agitations that shook the deep foundations 
, of the Government, aroused the people to the re- 
| motest corners of the Republic, as an earthquake, 
| from their midnight dreams. It was then that the 
! true and real American spirit of the whole coun- 
try rose in its majesty, and said that right should 
be done; that constitutional obligations should be 
discharged! And so I can but believe it always 
will be when the right is fairly and firmly pre- 
_ sented. 
| And I say to those who are attempting to get 
| up a party platform, either for the Whig or the 
Democratic party, that none of your platforms will 
'| stand the popular will of this country, unless you 
build them upon the rock of the Constitution. 
You need not “lay the flattering unction to your 
souls,” that the people of the South will get upon 
any of them, or support any administration which 
. does not stand upon that basis. You may adjourn 
them from your party caucuses at Washington to 
‘your Baltimore conventions. It will be of no 
i avail. But upon this question of ‘* postponement,” 
| I wish to say a word, in connection with another 
word, which is so much ‘abused in its using” 
|| lately—‘‘ progress” is what I mean. I do not 
| mean, at this time, to sketch that kind of progress 
‘| which I consider becoming and befiting tothis coun- 
|, try; but I wish to say that history furnishes many 
, examples of progress backwards, as well as for- 
wards, in governments. And one of the greatest 
strides in this sort of backward progress in our 
history, I think, was taken last December, in what 
was called the Democratic caucus; and the bad 
example of which was so soon after followed by 
what wascalled a Whig caucus, of recent notoriety. 
That is the “postponement,” by the immediate 
Representatives of the people, of the consideration 
of all questions of public policy, which is to con- 
trol the administration of the Government, to the 
decision of a Baltimore convention. This, sir, I 
consider not only progress backwards and down- 
wards, but progress in a direction eee dan- 
gerous to the purity, integrity, and stability of 
representative government, if it be continued. 
Itis the submission of the will, the judgment 
and action of the Representative upon the most im- 
portant of all public trusts committed to his charge, 
to the dictation of an irresponsible body of people, 
unknown to the laws and Constitution ofthe coun- 
j ov The members of this House, and the members 
`. of the Senate, chosen and selected in pursuance of 
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the organic law of the land, are the men to whom 
the people proper, have intrusted the consideration 
and settlement of all questions p 
Legislative department of their Government. In 
these Halis, sir, the people, by their Constitution, 
have said that questions of public policy shall be 
considered and settled. We are the men who are 
responsible to the people for our acts; and here is 
the place where principles should be settled. 
What will be the character of an American Con- 
when its members and Senators shall dis- 
ranchise themselves, abnegate their powers, and 
stand before the world as the self-confessed, self- 
acknowledged, and self-degraded instruments of 
party, registering the edicts of an unknown, irre- 
sponsible oligarchy. Instead of being the Repre- 
sentatives of a free people, such men, in my opin- 
ion, will be the fit subjects—the self-abased slaves 
of any master who may have a use for such miser- 
able miscreants—such as any usurping Cromwell 
or Louis Napoleon would not hesitate a moment 
to drive from the halls of legislation to suitable 
prisons anddungeons. Sir, whatcan be more hu- 
miliating than for an American Representative to 
submit his will, to bow his neck, to give up his own 
sentiments, toannounce his own disqualification for 
the office he holds, and say, that an outside body, 
unknown to the law, and without any regular au- 
thority either from the people or the Constitution, 
shall make the politics, shall fix the policy, shall 
seule the questions of constitutional law and right, 
by which he and his constituents areto be governed? 
If this is to be the future progress of this country, 
might not we as well adjourn at once—disband 
both Houses of Congress, and give up the Gov- 
ernment of the country to the projectors of Balti- 
more pronunciamientos. If this is to be your prog- 
ress, it requires but a short sight to see your 
ultimate destiny. 

But it was upon no such principles your Gov- 
ernment was founded. Such were not the doc- 
trines of our Republican fathers. And such, I 
venture to say, are not the sentiments of the 
American people to-day. But, sir, this step of 
progress has been taken ;—whether at the instance 
of the ‘* old fogies,’’ *‘ or young America,” I do 
not know, and do not care. Your conventions, 
therefore, | suppose, will assemble, and they will 
doubtless put forth their platforms or pronuncia- 
mientos. With them, at present, I have nothing 
todo. I wish, however, to give you notice that, 
in my judgment, you will find that the American 
people wiil renounce all platforms that do not rest 
upon the Constitution. The people, sir, are not 


quite as pliant and pliable as some of their Repre- | 


sentatives. I give you my own sentiments, sir; 
I speak for no party, but 1 speak in behalf of 
what I believe to be a majority of the American 
people. { do not speak in behalf of either Whigs 
or Democrats, as they call themselves. 


ertaining to the | 
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sentiments. Those men at the North who are 
waging war against this law, whether they call 


: themselves Whigs or Democrats, I hold to be pub- 


: higher-law party of the North, I wish to state to ; 


_ to be deceived, nor do I intend that my constitu- 


Nordol., 


stand up here to-day to reflect the sentiments of ;' 


even my own constituents, or to say whether they 
will vote for this man or that, or with this party 
or that. I am here to advocate great principles, 
which | tell people of all sections of the country, 
my constituents with the rest, ought, in my opin- 


| me that the editor of that paper evidently 
| to create the impression that the Democratic party, : 
| as it now stands organized, is in favor of the late | 


lic enemies. So far from affiliating with them un- |! 
der a party name, | hold it to be the highest duty 
of the citizen everywhere, to put them down, and 
drive them from power. I hold them, sir, to be |' 
the open and avowed enemies of the Government— | 
enemies of the Constitution of their country. I 
would just as soon hail a hostile fleet—I would 
just as soon hold out a blue-light to a British in- 
vading army, as to give countenance to such men. 
Public duty and the highest dictates of patriotism, 
require that all such factions should be crushed. 
But, sir, I am willing to affiliate with any and 
all those gentlemen from the North, whether 
Whigs or Democrats, who stand with me upon ' 
the great principle which I maintain this day. 
There are such—I see numbers of them around 
me-—men who threw themselves in the breach in 
the darkest hour of our country’s history, breasted 
the foul calumnies of these same public enemies , 
of whom I have spoken, and ae the Union of | 
the States by standing up for the Constitution of ` 
their country, even at the peril of their own per- | 
sonal popularity. Those men stood by me then, |! 
or, rather, we stood together, because we stood in | 
common upon the broad Constitution of our com- ;' 
mon country; and I am not for discarding such 
men now, or ever, whether Democrats or Whigs, . 
for the purpose of foisting into their places others, | 
who, at that time, and now, were, and are, their . 
and my enemies upon this great question; and for | 
no better reason than that the new claimants of | 
power assume a party name that may be thought 
to be more acceptable to me. Sir, I should con- 
sider such conduct a most shameful dereliction of ., 
publicduty. When these conventions, therefore, 
get together, what they recommend, respectively, 
will be respected by me, just so far as what they 
say and do may accord with the principles I have 
here maintained. I give this timely notice to all 
those wire-workers who are fixing up the plat- 
forms to be there erected. Butif it is really and , 
bona fide the intention of the leaders of either, or 
both of these two great parties, to reorganize, and | 
put their parties upon a national basis upon these |; 
questions, by driving out of their ranks what is 
commonly known as the Free-Soil element and - 


them, with perfect distinctness and kindness, that 
this must be done without equivocation or mental 
reservation. {want plain dealing; I donot intend : 


ents shall be deceived Py any shallow artifice or 
political humbuggery, if I can prevent it. To be’ 
plain, it will not suffice for me to be told that one , 
or the other of these parties have indorsed my : 
principles and sentiments. I must see the proof | 
of it. To illustrate what I mean, I ask the atten- |! 
tion of the House to an editorial of the Union || 
newspaper in this city, from which it appears to |i 
y intends | 


ii compromise measures—the fugitive slave law in- 


ion, to govern their action on the present public e 
:. be safe in the hands of that party, if the adminis- : 


questions. I claim to be the exponent of no 
man’s views, feelings, and sentiments, but my 
own. Asa sentinel upon a watch-tower, I feel it 
to be my duty to speak as plainly to my constitu- 
ents as to other people. 
l say, they may mend it by sending somebody 
else to fill my place. I have not been catering to 
find out who they will vote for, or who they will 
not vote for, for President; or what platform they 
may be willing to stand upon. But it is part of 


the canvass, and which must and ought to control 
it. This I intend to do, and then the 
they please, which it is their right to do. 


I say then, to you and to them, that, in my judg- |. éjtto be ours individually, to abide by such compromises, and 


ment, they ought not to vote for any man for Pres- <; 


If they donot like what ~ 


cluded—and that the fate of these measures will . 


tration of the Government should be confided to 
it on its present basis of organization. If that be 
the object, and if such showings as he makes are 
to be the only evidence of it, I wish to say it will ` 
be wholly unsatisfactory to me. I have before 
me the analysis which he gives of the vote upon . 
the resolutions offered some time ago by my col- , 
leagues from the first and sixth districts, [Mesars. | 


à Jackson and HirLYeER.) 
my duty here to make known to them my opinions, - 
touching those principles which must enter into | 


; low 
can do as ` 


ident who is not known to the country to be un- | 


qualifiedly, openly, and boldly in favor of the 
existing fugitive slave law, and its efficient and 


faithful execution. 1 say further, that, in my ` 
judgment, they ought to affiliate or hold party as- | 


sociation with no party at the North, whether 
styled Whig or Democratic, which does not, 
with equal clearness, adopt and proclaim the like 


E 
E 
i 


I 
i! 
i 


| 


Here is that analysis: | 
« The resolution presented by Mr. Jackson readsas fol- |: 


5: 

s¢¢ Resolved, That we recognize the binding efficacy of ' 
‘the compromises of the Constitution, and believe it to be | 
* the intention of the people generally, as we hereby declare į 


‘to sustain the laws necessary to carry them out—the provis- 
í ions for the delivery of the fugitive staves, and the act of 
¢ the last Congress for that purpose, included; and that we 
‘ deprecate all further agitation of questions growing out of ,' 
€ that provision of the questions embraced in the acts of the | 
£ Jast Congress known as the compromise, and of questions 
s generally connected with the institution of slavery, as un- 
© necessary, useless, and dangerous.’ 

6‘ The resolution presented by Mr. HILLYER reads as fol- 


ws: 
+6 Resolved, That the series of acts passed during the first |: 


they show what I said some time 
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‘session of the Thirty-first Congress, known as the com- 
promise, are regarded asa final adjustment and a perma- 
“nent settlement of the questions therein embraced, and 
© should be regarded, maintained, and executed as such.’ 

‘© On the motion to amend Mr. Jackson’s resolution by 


. adding to it the resolution of Mr. Hiuuyer, the vote stands 
` as follows: 


Affirmative. 
Northern Democrats 
Southern Democrats. 
Southern Whigs... 
Northern Whigs... 


Negative. : 
Northern Democrats......25 
Southern Democrats.....1 
Southern Whigs... 
Northern Whigs 


32 
23 
. 12 +29 


Total.ccccccececeeee]03 Totlesscecaeeeseueee74 


“« After the adoption of Mr. Hittyer’s amendment, the 
House determined to vote separately on the adoption of each 
of the resolutions. 

« Mr. JAcKsON’s resolution was then adopted by the fol- 
lowing vote: 


Affirmative. Negative. 
Northern Democrats..... 35 Northern Democrats...... 22 
Southern Democrats..... 39 Southern Democrats..... 11 
Southern Whigs. +. 20 Southern Whigs......... 1 
Northern Whigs.. 7 Northern Whigs.........30 
Total. vccscceseces ss lOL Total. seess se.. 64 


“ Mr. HrLLYER’s resolution was then adopted by the fol- 
lowing vote: 


Affirmative. Negative. 
Northern Democrats ....36 Southern Democrats..... 20 
Southern Democrats..... 30 Northern Democrats.....16 
Southern Whigs.........22 Southern Whigs......... 1 
Northern Whigs...... -..10 Northern Whigs,........27 
Total. occ. cece cence 5 98 Total... sve wees 64 


The editor then goes on to say: 

‘It thus wall be perceived that if the fate of Mr. Jacx- 
son’s resolutéon had depended upon the vote of the North- 
ern Democrats only, it would have been sustained by the 
triumphant majority of 35 to 22—that is, by a majority of 
nearly two to one.” 

Now, sir, the disingenuousness of this state- 
ment, is in the assumption of a possibility, under 
our Constitution, for such questions ever to be left 
to the decision or vote of the Northern Democrats 
alone, or to the Northern Whigs alone. There 
are in this Congress two hundred and thirty-two 
members. The sixty-one Northern Democrats 
who voted on Mr. Jacxson’s resolution, all told, 
constitute but a small part of the aggregate whole. 
But further on, the editor says, speaking of this 
analysis: 

“ These facts give a distinct and final answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘ which of the two great parties of the North deserves 
the support and coöperation of Southern men, who are 


i mindful of the constitutional rights and the most important 


interests of their section ??”’ 


Now, sir, what I wish to present to the public 
is, that the question to be determined and acted 
upon is not which of these old parties, either North 
or South, are most to be relied upon on these points, 
but whether either of them, as they are now con- 
stituted, can be trusted, or ought to be trusted. 
That is the true question; and can any man from 
this record, maintain the affirmative side as to 
either of these parties? I say he cannot. Sup- 
pose, for instance, Mr. Jacxson’s resolution had 
depended solely upon the Democratic party, how 
would the vote have stood? 

Northern Democrats........esseeerees 
Southern Democrats... 2.0... cece ceeeereecs 


Pista ENET 


But it required eighty-three to pass it. So, not- 
withstanding there are one hundred and forty-one 
Democrats in the House—giving them a majority 
of fifty—if this great paramount question of the 
day had depended solely upon that party, it would 
have been lost. Can that party be called a sound 
party, and a safe party, to be trusted with adminis- 
tration which, with a nominal majority of fifty, 
could not carry on the Government an hour? This 
measure was saved, however—and how? This 
record shows. It was saved by the unanimous vote 
of those styled Southern Whigs, (save one,) with 
seven Northern Whigs, and the seventy-four 


i! Northern and Southern Democrats, who voted in 


a body against those Northern Democrats and 
Northern Whigs and Southern Democrats, who 
opposed it. These are the facts of the case, and 
o, that while 
there are two great national parties in name in this 
country, that they are not organized upon such 
principles as that, if either were intrusted with 


j power, the Government could be carried on a 


day under their auspices. Do you ask, then, how 


i itis that the Government stands and administra- 
‘tion moves on? I tell you, sir. 


€ It is because the 
real parties in this House—the one which is for 
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and the other which is against these leading and par- | 
amount questions of the day—are neither Whigs | 
nor Democrats. They are composed of men on |; 
both sides, according to those appellations. If $ 
the editor had meant simply to state that in this 
real national party that sustains these measures 
which he and I deem essential to the peace and | 
quiet of the country, there were more of those men ` 
who call themselves, or are called by others, Dem- | 
ocrats, at the North, than there are of those styled ' 
Whigs, in the same section, I should not have 
made this comment upon his editorial. This is 
true, sir. But this is no reason why the people of 
the South should join an organization that would 
drive from this House those Northern Whigs ' 
whose votes were essential to the passage and 
maintenance of these measures, to have their places | 
filled perhaps with Free-Soil Democrats,and which | 
would drive from this House also those Southern : 
men called Whigs, whose votes are likewise es- 
sential to the support of the same policy, to have 
their places filled with those who perhaps may be ; 
the open opponents of those measures. 

Bat, sir, | call the attention of the House to an- 
other short article in the Union a day or two ago. 
And it is with no unkind feeling either to the editor 
or the gentleman alluded to that 1 do it. I do it}, 
to show what I think is an attempt to quiet the || 
South by preaching “‘ peace,’’ where there should 
be no peace. Here is the article: i 

“Tue Hon. Mr. Dean, or New Yorx—The general :, 
desire which has been expressed to us for the early publi- ` 
cation of the speech delivered by the able member from ‘| 
New York, Mr. Dean, has induced us to place it in our 
columns to day. Itisanadmirable exposé of the position 
of parties, and cannot fail to commend its author to the | 
favor and confidence of sound Democrats in every quarter | 
of our Union. The tendency of the movement in favor of | 
General Scott is unmasked with a master’s hand. Its sec- 
tionalism, its subserviency to the spirit of fanaticism, and 
its manifest determination to disregard all other consider- 
ations but those ot availability in the next presidential can- 
vass, are put forth in striking contrast with the uniform 
adherence of the Democratic party to those great principles 
under whose guidance the country has marched so steadily 
to its present greatness and prosperity.” | 

Now, sir, what unsuspecting man at the South |: 
would suppose, in reading this notice, that the 
gentleman, who had made such “‘an admirable 
exposé of the position of parties,” and who is thus 
so flatteringly commended ‘‘ to the confidence of 
sound Democrats in every quarter of our Union,” 
stands enrolled in that same record, to which I 
have alluded, (the action of the House on the reso- 
lutions of my two colleagues,) against that side 
which the Union itself holds to be essential to the | 
rights of the South? 

Mr. DEAN. The gentleman is under a slight | 
mistake. I voted for Mr. HıLLYER’s resolution. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The vote of the gentleman | 
which I have here is against Mr. Jackson’s res- 
olution. i : 

Mr. DEAN. Yes; I voted against Mr. Jacx- |! 
son’s and for Mr. HILLYER’s. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the way the gentle- 
man stands recorded. And why did the gentle- 
man vote for Mr. Hitiyer’s resolution and not 
for Mr. Jackson’s? Simply because, I suppose, 
Mr. Jackson’s resolution expressly embraced the 
fugitive slave law, while Mr. Hitiyer’s did not. 
That is theexact point I wason. The gentleman 
who is thus commended to the confidence of good | 
Democrats everywhere—in the South, I suppose, | 
as well as the North—by tne editor of the Union, | 
refused to stand by the Meinse slave law. This: 
is the point; and I question if that gentleman 
will rise and say, that he is ready now to vote to |! 
sustain that law. Now, sir, I state to this House, | 
and to the country, that I am not to be deceived or i 
bamboozled in any such way. Why, I believe, ` 
there were but four Democrats from the entire | 
New York delegation in this House, who voted | 
for these resolutions of my colleagues, or either of :. 
them. And I say to the editor of the Union, that `: 


i 


| 


| 


such men as he seems to think sound must be read | 
out of his party, before he can claim forit the 
character of a national organization. No such | 
general platforms as those of 1844 and 1848 are | 
going to satisfy the demands of this day. But, sir, 

the same editor of the Union, with the same pur- : 
pose, no doubt, of quieting the South and prepar- ` 
ing them to affiliate with the Northern wing of the 

Democratic porty on the old platforms, in a late | 
article, which I have not before me, speaks of the | 


is a maxim with moralists that we make the greater part of 
our own miseries. ‘The friends of a certain political meas- 
ure adopted by Congress two or three years ago, have had 
experieuce of its truth. 
measures, and ior a short time were happy; but they : 
have been miserable on its account ever since. 
promise has been hatched, but there has been ever since the 
most painful anxiety on the part of its friends, lest it should ` 
not do well. 
. acutest sufferings on this account. 
i | of this morning that print says : 


i < effort will be made to give the go-by to that measure, and 


| Strand; they will have lost everything at the North and 


ae p : | 
prevailing sentiments of the Democratic press at | 
the North being in favor of what he calis the 
‘* finality”? of the compromise. 


1 
il 
i! 


Well, sir, I have just got a copy of the New 


York Post. This, I believe, isa Democratic paper, 
and a leading paper of that party in the city of | 
New York. 
an editorial in it. I commend this article especially 
to the consideration of those Southern men who 
are persuaded to be satisfied with Mr. Dean’s ; 
_ exposé of the position of parties in New York: 


I call the attention of the House to į 


+í QORROWS OF THE FRIENDS OF THE COMPROMISE.—It 


They passed the compromise 


The com- 


The Journal of Commerce gives tokens of the ; 
In the leading article 


‘+ The Democratic national delegates who met at Albany ` 
t week before last to appoint two State delegates to the 
€ Baltimore Convention, adjourned without passing any res- | 
t olutions favorable to the compromise. The omission, since 
‘it was at a convention held with respect to the Presidency, 
Si» highly significant, and indicates that at Baltimore an 


‘elevate to power a candidate who will look with greater 
t favor on its enemies than on its friends. The Barnbumers, | 
‘who, through the partial defection of a few Hunkers, held 

‘the control of the Albany Convention, owe their power to 

‘stifle the progress of opinion in this State anong the Demo- | 
‘cratic party in favor of the compromise, to the effort of one | 
‘or more candidates at Washington to bring about a har- | 
‘monious state of feeling between the Secessionists, who | 
‘have opposed that measure, (we speak of the series of acts 
‘as a whole,) because it gave too little to the South, and 
‘the Barnburners, who have opposed it because it gave too 
‘much, and who stand ready to carry out their opinions 
‘ whenever they have the means to do so. Virginia was also 
‘silent on the subject, doubtless from the same cause, at her - 
*Jate Democratic Convention. No State has hitherto been 

‘more consistent and pertinacious in adhering to principles 

‘under all circumstances than Virginia, but she seems now | 
‘to have fatlen from her high estate, and to regard the suc- 

t cess of men as Of greater importance than an honorable - 
‘triumph founded on adherence to important measures. | 
‘She stands now in the same category with New York, || 
‘keen for the spoils, determined on success. Had she spoken ! 


; Sout for the compromise, in a tone to show that she meant | 
Li 


‘t to insist on its supremacy at Baltimore—a supremacy ne- i 
t cessary for the peace of the country, she would have been | 
‘imitated here in the expression of her opinions, as she has 
‘been in the policy of silence. Those who ruledin the late 
‘convention, were prominent in supporting the Buffalo 
‘ platform—a position from which they were driven by the 
‘t patriotisin of the country—and they would soon have found 
‘rest for their feet in the one towards which they were 
‘marching, (that formed by the compromise,) but for the , 
‘aid administered to them by Southern men. The desertion 
‘of this great measure of peace by Virginia has arrested en- 


ii ‘tirely in this State the progress of the Democratic party - 


‘towards its adoption as a finality, and given its enemies a f 


: ‘paramount influence. Its inevitable effect is, to sacrifice 


‘ those in this State who have been national, and to elevate 
‘those who were sectional, and who were quietly yielding | 


i| ‘to what patriotism demanded.’ 
{ 


“í This is a melancholy state of things, and we do not won- 
der that it makes the Journal a little gloomy. The case is 
even worse than it is presented in the passage we quoted. 
Virginia gives up the compromise ; but if we go a little fur- 
ther south we find North Carolina giving up the compro- 
mise also; and if we pass to a still more southern latitude, 
South Carolina detests the compromises. 

‘The Georgia Democrats, with the exception of those who 
have coalesced with the Whigs, are disaffected with the 
compromise, und there is no evidence that Florida cares a 
button for the whole batch of measures which pass by that 
name. Yesterday, az will be seen by the debate in the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Brooks, of this city, an old friend 
of the compromise, reproached the Southern Whigs with | 
having repudiated it, and was answered by Mr. Stanly, a 
Whig member from the South, with contemptuous scoffs. 

“ 1f things go on much longer in this way, the friends of , 
the Union in this quarter will be left like whales on the | 


gained nothing at the South. As the best remedy which 
the case admits of, some of them are talking seriously of 
calling another meeting at Castle Garden. There is great 
virtue in a meeting at Castle Garden; it saved the Union a 
year since, and now it may save the Union party. In . 
another part of the Journal, we find an article complaining 
of the conduct of Senator Mangum, of North Carolina, 
who is against making the compromise a test question. It 
says: 

“€ Does Mr. Senator Mangum’s course in this matter indi- 


| ‘cate to any extent whatever, the Whig feeling of the 


‘South? If so, the friends of the Union at the North have 


| “been most outrageously humbugged by their brethren in 


£ the Southern States. If the Whig party in the South are 
t willing to leave the matter of the compromise open for agi- 
‘tation, then indeed have the friends of the constitutional 
‘rights of the South in the Northern States taken a deal of 
‘pains to give themselves a great deal of trouble.’ 

“ What the writer here intimates is true enough: the 
Union party have been humbugged, and such consolation 
as they can derive from the assurance that they have dis- 
covered their real grievance we cheerfully administer. 


|; They Aare been humbugged ; outrageously, if they please ; i 


- € and the promoters of agitation. 


: leading 


‘of which Mr. Brooxs feels so keenly the censure. 


‘editor of the Post out of its ranks first. 


| any reference to compromise resolutions. 


` sonal character. 


the South never cared much for the compromise, except in 
so far as its adoption. by Congress was a trimaph over the 
North. Having obtained that triumph, having subdued the 


: will of the Northern States to their own, they now fling off 


with contempt the pliant instruments with which they then 
worked, aud tor which they have no longer any oceasion. 

“But a meeting at Castle Garden—that panacea for every 
evil in the political world—will set all right again. The 
article in the Journal, from which we last quoted, says : 

‘< If, then, the battle is to be fought over again in the 
‘next election, let all parties have due notice, that the cam- 
‘paign may begin at once. The men who constituted the 
+ majority of the Whig caucus in Washington, last night, 
‘ either had or bad not the feelings ofa majority of the nomi- 
‘nating Whig convention on their side. If they had, then 
t General Scott will be their choice ; and with the distinct 
€ understanding that when he rides into power, this fraternal 
t war will again be opened between the friends of the Union 
But if that majority does 
‘not represent the Whig feeling of the country, then how 
‘long should the Webster, and Fillmore, and Constitution, 
‘and Union Whigs of this city be in calling a great mass 
‘meeting at Castle Garden, for the purpose of leveling an- 
‘other blow at the head of this hydra that is once more litt- 
‘ing itself into the light of day ?? 

“ Let us, by all means, have a meeting at Castle Garden, 


.: The Democratic candidates at our last State election, par- 


ticularly the Free-Soilers, owed their success, in part, to 
the famous meeting held by the Union party in that place.” 

I have one other short extract from the same 
paper, of the 24th instant, which I will 
read: 


“Tt is a fruitless appeal, as well as an unmanly one, 
which these people now make to the South. The South 


' has neither the disposition nor the power to help them. 


The South cannot change that public opinion of the North, 
o! 
has the South any respect for the Nortbern auxiliaries who 
aided it to enact the fugitive slave law. Itwas glad of their 
votes at the time, but it despised those who gave them, and 
now, after a decent lapse of time, begins to give unequivo- 

cal tokens of the contempt it has always felt.” 

Now, sir, I repeat, if the Baltimore Convention 
intends to organize the Democratic party upon a 
national basis, it must drive all süli men as the 
And 
after having spoken so plainly to the wire-workers 
on one side, I wish to be equally plain with those 
on the other. If you, who are fixing up a Whig 
Convention, and a Whig platform, intend to or- 
ganize a party upon a national basis, you must 
exclude, cut off, and drive out of your ranks all of 
those who are opposed to the faithful execution of 
the fugitive slave law. 

And for your benefit, I will read a short piece I 
see in another paper! got the other day from 
New York—lI mean the Tribune. Here it is: 


“ The slave hunters are on the track of aman, accord- 
ing to the Express, anda warrant is already issued for the 


. seizure of the audacious criminal who has had the temerity 
‘| to cross Mason and Dixon’s line for the enjoyment of ‘life, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.? ”? 


That is from Horace Greeley. He is one of 
the men who say that Northern men must hold 
their opinions upon slavery, and Southern men 
theirs. That is, that national parties must be or- 
ganized upon the principle of agreeing to disagree 


' upon the protection and enforcement of a great 


constitutional right. And for the especial benefit 
of some of these Southern gentlemen around me, 
who call themselves Whigs, I wish to call their 
attention to an article, or a letter, which I find in 
the number of the same paper, which came this 
morning: 

“The alleged ‘rupture’ in the Whig ranks is really a 
very small and harmless semi-defection. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that there are half a dozen Whigs in Con- 
gress who would not be found supporting General Scott for 
the Presidency, if he were nominated to-morrow without 
The real defec- 

es, is almost entirely of a purely per- 

nd the question of the Vice Presidency, 
let me say, has quite as much to do with it asthe Presi- 
dency.” 

Now, sir, I said before, that I did not undertake 
to speak for Southern bias You, gentlemen, 
can speak for yourselves. But I will say, that I 


tion, so far as it 


_am pretty well acquainted with those Southern 


gentlemen who are called Whigs; and if there is a 
single one of them who is in favor of running any 
man for President, who is not openly and avow- 
edly in favor of the compromise, the fugitive slave 
law included, 1 do not know him; and I should 
like, Mr. Chairman, for any one of them, if any 
such there be, within the sound of my voice, to 
rise up and say so; but I do not believe such a 
man is to be found here. Is hea Kentuckian? Is 
he a Virginian? Is he a North Carolinian? Is 
such a man to be found in Maryland, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, or Louisiana? 


Mr. SAVAGE. I understood Mr. Warp to 
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aay, that pledges were not necessary for the pres- 
idenual candidate. 


Mr. STEPHENS. I was not present when i 
Mr. Warp spoke, but I understood from some | 
remarks made by him at a subsequent day, in ex- ` 
planation, that he was only opposed to party | 
platforms; that the sentiments of the candidate 
should be made known. But, sir, Mr. Warp 
can speak for himself. What I said and say is, 
that if there be a single Southern Whig of whom 
the remark in this letter is true, | do not know it. 
And | am glad that it is so; for, if Southern men 
go into these nationalconventions, it is due to them- 
selves, it is due to the Constitution of their coun- 
try, and it is due to those men of their party in the 
North, who have stood up against the clamor of 
heartless demagogues in their own section for the 
mainienance of the right—it is due to—nay, it is 
demanded by, the highest consideration of the con- 
stitutional rights of their own South, as well as 
the general quiet or peace of the country, that they 
shall insist upon clearand unequivocal declarations 
inaffirmance of those rights. Ifthose Southern men 
who go to both these conventions would do this, 
they might render a great and essential service to 
their country; they would either compel a reor- 
ganization of both of these old parties, upon a true: 
national basis, by driving out the Barnburners, 
Free-Soilers, and Abolitionists, or they would 
break these parties up, as they ought to be broken 
up, if they continue to refuse to put themselves 
upon national ground. ! 

In case thisattemptat purgation should succeed, ` 
then alltheabolition elements in both parties would 
be left free to act together, coalesce and unite 
under the lead of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Gippines,] where they legitimately belong, and 
where they would be harmless and incapable of 
doing mischief. It is only as an element in one 
or the other, or both of two great parties, that 
Abolitionism in this country is to be feared. Upon 
an open, naked, and direct issue, even before the ‘ 

ple of the Northern States, with all his allies . 
uly marshaled, under the lead of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Gippines,] I should have no 
fears for the institutions of the South. 

I wish at this point and in this connection to |. 
revive some recollections and to present some sta- | 
tistics. Many who hear me can well remember i 
a great deal of the style and manner of some gen- 
tlemen in the last Congress in speaking of slavery 
and the hard fate and miserable condition of South- 
ern slaves. And some were curious and anxious 
to make some important discoveries through the 
census tables. Well, sir, we have had all the sta- 
tistics and facts solicited compiled, and I wish to call || 
the attention of the House to one table in the cen- || 
sus report. I have no time to do more than pre- 
sent it. [See statement A, in next column.] | 

From this, it will be seen that the ratio of in- , 
crease of the whites for the last ten years has been 
thirty-eight per cent. and a fraction. In this ratio 
foreign immigration is a considerable element. | 
The free blacks has only been ten per cent. and | 
a fraction, while the increase of the slaves has 
been above twenty-eight per cent. without any |' 
aid from foreign immigration. If the condition of || 
the free black be so much better off than that of the 
slave, as these false philanthropists would teach, 
how can these facts consist with their theory ? 

I ask the attention of the House also to an arti- .. 
cle just received in the April number of Black- | 
wood ’s Magazine, giving a sketch of the present 
condition of the island of Jamaica, where the British |: 
Government carried out their emancipation policy į: 
afew yearsago. I refer to this paper and the facts ': 
it contains for a very different purpose from that |; 
of the editor of that Magazine. He, however, | 
belonged to the Abolition party then, and is of * 
course good authority on that side of the case, for `| 
which Tose it: i 

“ We have lying before us a copy of a Jamaica paper, K 
the Daily Advertiser, of date 19th January last, containing |! 
a full report of a meeting in the parish of St. George, con- || 
vened for the purpose of taking into consideration the pres- ` 
ent deplorable state of the colony. We regret much that |: 
we are precluded from commenting in this article upon the | 
statements made by the several able speakers ; but we may ` 
give, as a proof of the decline of the produce of the island, ; 
the following statement by Mr. Hosack : | 

“< The past history of Jamaica shows a crop and export ' 
£ of 150,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 34,000,000 pounds of |" 
‘coffee. The present shows acrop and export of 36,000 || 
* hogsheads of sugar, and 5,000,(00 pounds of coffee.’ p 
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‘ Another gentleman, Mr. Dunbar, thus described the 
appearance of the island: 

‘t The present crisis of affairs is fearfully appalling, and 
‘cannot be viewed by those immediately concerned with- | 
‘out the greatest dismay. Within the recollection of the 
t youngest amongst us, but a few years ago our fields wore 
£ the garb of luxuriant culture; our population was active 
‘and cheerful; our homes were easy, comfortable, and hos- ` 
‘t pitable; and our towns and villages presented the a pear- |: 
‘ance of busy life. Now, the scene is all changed. There 
‘is a widespread desolation ; the din of industry is no longer 
‘heard; we have been driven by distress from our long | 
‘cherished homes; the jungle has taken possession of the . 
‘ fields, where, but lately, the waving canes met the eye; ` 
‘our costly buildings are mouldering into decay; and we 
‘ourselves are now suspended on the brink of a precipice, 
‘created by the unwise and heartless policy of the mother 
‘country, in the lowest abyss of which we must ere long be 
‘ingulted, unless some kind, protecting angel should come 
“to the rescue.’ 

‘ Still more significant, perhaps, of the state of the colony 
is the account given by the collecting constable of the parish. | 
We insert it here in order to show the effect of liberal legis- 
lation upon British capital invested in a British colony : 

& <I will show that properties which formerly paid £1,400 
‘taxes, are now, if not entirely abandoned, very nearly so. 
‘Let him continue his ride through the sugar district, and 
tI envy not the heart of that man whocan look on approv- 
‘ingly when he beholds so many valuable estates grown up _, 
‘in common brushwood ; the residences of many falling || 
‘into decay, and scarce affording shelter to the watchman. `| 
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‘ Let him ask how long has all this been brought about, and 
“I will tell himn—that by the list I now hold in my hand, 
‘and about to submit to you, sir, it will be found that twen- 
‘ty-six of these coffee properties were valued in 1841 by 


!! “the assessors of the parish, appointed by the House of 


t Assembly, ata total of £53,060 ; that these properties paid 
€ £619 public and parish taxes ; that fourteen of these sugar 
‘estates, now nearly all abandoned, were then valned for 
€ £83,600, and they then paid £782 taxes ; that in 1850 the 


il “whole of the taxes of the twenty-six coffee propertics 


‘amounted to, and were reduced to £147 !—and of the four- 
‘teen sugar estates, £144. Are these not damning evi- 
t dences of the destructive policy ?’ 

“ Mr. Sollas then laid before the meeting the folowing 
statement, which he had prepared for the vccasion : 


Public and 


tg | Public and 
SUGAR ESTATES. aoe parish taxes, parish taxes, 
, : 1841. 1850 
ne A E, 
Eden*...... ceased £4,500 | £4514 9| £5 0 1 
: Paradiset......... 7,000 | 6018 9) 12 311 
' Lenox* ..... 10,000 94 8 9, 1319 0 
Hart Hill*.., 6,000 59 16 0' 12 1310 
By Brook*... 1,000 18 19 6 214 6 
Hope* ...... 1,600 22 4 0 3 51l 
Spring Garden 20,000 18l 3 1 3% 5 8 
Cainwood*....... 000 5610 0 8 110 
Buff- Bay River*.. 3,000 3 2 6 613 4 
Elysium*......... 8,000 72 4 0 1516 7 
Craigmill*........ 3,500 35 14 0} 4 910 
Skibo*........... 3,000 32 13 1 611 5 
Chepstow*..... oe 8,000 39 4 0 913 4 
White River*..... 2,000 29 15 9 788 
£83,600 |£782 8 2|£144 17 11 | 
*Abandoned. ț En partial cultivation. 
2 , ] Public and | Public and 
won ane cals at parih tuzes, parish Ja xos, 
Wallenfordt...... £2,500 | £2316 0j £5 7 1 
' Ashcott* ........ 300 615 0 21 8 
Glengylet ........ 1,500 16 0 0 43 3 
Cascadet......... 2,500 23 4 1 7 5 6 
Birnamwood* ....; 5,000 51 0 0 817 9 
Spring Hill*......! 5,000 45 4 0 814 4 
Smithfield*....... 1,500 1511 6 43111 
Orange Vale*..... 2,500 | 3915 0 118 5 
Wakefieldt....... 1,500 15 0 0 210 4 
| Ellerslieț.. 1,500 145 0 1 3 lj 
| Middleton*....... 1,500 23 3 0 6 3 9: 
| Corsham*........ 1,000 23 0 45 3: 
Green Hills*...... 800 819 6 1 311) 
Galioway* ....... 1,000 1215 6i 312 7) 
Leighfield*....... 2,500 2715 0 7 3 6 
Silver Hill*....... 3,000 371 3 914 
New Haven*..... 1,500 23.5 3 42 6 
Mount Pleasant*.. 3,500 25 1 4 611 6 
Cherry Hill*...... 360 5311 23 6 
Pleasant Mount*.. 3,000 2719 0 715 10 
Belcarres* 5,000 50 1 0 919 7 
Prior Park}. . 1,500 38 3 0 701 
Trafalgart 2,000 410 0, 1110 4 
Dry River Retreat* 1,600 | 2210 0: 513 6! 
Rectory*......+.. | 500 7411 1 011} 
Mt. St. Bernard*. 500 616 0; 313 6 
—————] E ears 
; £53,060 |£61912 3'£147 16 11 
* Abandoned. țin partial cultivation. 
What an appalling picture is here presented of 


the effects of that policy, which some of the in- 
fatuated and blinded zealots of a mistaken philan- 
thropy would have the people of the Southern 
States of this Union to adopt! But I cannot dwell 
on this point, I only meant to present these facts 


i for the consideration of those who are alwa 


8 

speaking of the sentiments of the people of the 
orth upon the subject of slavery as it exists in 
the South. That there may be something of a 
morbid sentimentalism there upon this subject, 
produced by error and prejudice, I doubt not; but, 
like all other morbid conditions, it must yield to a 
sound, wholesome action of the system. This is 
as true in the intellectual and moral world, as it is 
in the physical or physiological. I recollect to 
have heard a gentleman from Ohio, in the last 
Congress, (Mr. Roor,] declaiming, with great em- 
hasis, against the institution of slavery in the 
South. e was predicting its early doom, as did 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ranrout] 
some weeks ago; and the great truth that he an- 
nounced as the foundation for his prediction was, 
that it was useless to war against a principle; 
that this was true in mechanics, and was equally 
true in politics. Now, sir, I agreed then with him 
in his premises; that is, that it was worse than 


| folly to war against a principle; and that that is 
; just as true in statesmanship az it is in mechanics. 


But I came to just the opman conclusion to the 
one arrived at by him. ‘The whole of this sickly 
sentimentalism about the relative condition of the 
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African race to the white man, in the Southern 
States, springs from a spirit at war with a great 
principle; and that is the radical difference by na- 
ture between the races. It springs from a spirit at 
war with the works of the Creator. The African 
is different, mentally, morally, and socially, from 
the Anglo-Saxon—so made by Him who made 
the stars to differ “one from another’’in mag- 
nitude and lustre, and who made some vessels of 
honor and some of dishonor; and every attempt, 
by human means and human efforts, to make those 
things equal which He has made unequal, and 
those things alike which he has made unlike, must 

rove to be unavailing and abortive in the end. 

he negro, in the scale of creation, occupies an 
inferior grade or place to the white man. That is 
his natural place. That is the place he fills with 
so much comfort and happiness to himself in the 
Southern States; and hence the favorable contrast, 
in the census report, of his condition and position 
there, with his condition and position when left 
to his own free, undirected will; and hence the 
difference between the state of the island of Ja- 
maica now, compared with its condition before 
those who undertook to improve it, by abolition, 
finished their work. 

But, sir, to return from this digression to the 
other alternative! presented. In case the Southern 
delegates to both these conventions should insist 
upon such terms as shall not be granted, and 
should lead to a rupture in both conventions, then 
equal good, though not in the same way, would 
result to the country from their firm and patriotic. 
action. Old parties, refusing these terms and 
issués, would, itis true, be broken upand dissolved. 
But this would only facilitate the coming together 
of homogeneous elements throughout the country. 
Men who think alike upon public questions and 
public policy, would be free to conform their action 
to their own free will and unbiassed judgment, 
which is the only legitimate basis of all party as- 
sociation. Whether Southern men, in these con- 
ventions, will take the same view of the responsi- 
bility resting upon them that I do, I cannot tell. 
Whether they will make the issue, and prove 
themselves to be equal to the crisis, time must de- 
termine. But, sir, if they do not, and if both con- 
ventions adjourn with nominations barely, anda set 
of resolutions full of equivocation, or without 
meaning—resolutions to be expounded, and not 
to be understood—the grave and important ques- 
tion will be presented to the people of the United 
States, which, | trust, they will have the nerve 
and patriotism to meet promptly, squarely, and 
boldly—and that is either to choose between the 
candidates thus presented to them, or to rise in 
their majesty, vindicate their rights, repudiate the 
action of both conventions, and ut forward a na- 


tional man upon national principles, and call upon | 


the good men and true of all sections—those who 
feel greater attachment to their country than to 
party—to rally to their standard. 

The first effort to carry an election under such 
an organization might fail. But defeat in such a 
cause would be more honorable, as it would be 
more acceptable, to every patriotic heart, than suc- 
cess in a cause that could bring no hope of har- 
monious, good government with it. 

It is useless for gentlemen to attempt to disguise 
the truth from their minds, or to shut out the light 
from their eyes. The Government cannot be ad- 
ministered by either of the parties as now consti- 
tuted. The broken fragments or factions of these 
parties may meet in convention, and form combi- 
nations which, fora time, may be *‘ held together,” 
in the language of Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘ by the cohe- 
sive principle of public plunder,’’ but there can 
be no harmony, no concord in an administration 
thus raised to power. If the people of this coun- 
try want a national party to govern it upon na- 
tional principles—those principles which are im- 
bodied in the Constitution, and which have made 
the conntry what it is—those principles which 
have made this young Republic, in less than three 
quarters of a century, one of the first powers upon 
earth—they must have a party based and organ- 
ized upon sound American constitutional princi- 
ples—a party that shall drive from its ranks every 
man tainted with Abolition or ‘‘higher law” 
heresies-—a party formed upon those controlling 
issues which present the paramount questions of 
the day. ‘Shall I be told chat the policy I indicate 


n 
i 
j 


| will lead to sectional parties? Have not a major- | 


` ity of the American people, through their Repre- 
sentatives, spoken upon all these questions? Can 
those principles be said to be sectional which have 
been sanctioned by every Department of the Gov- 
ernment—the Legislative, the Executive, and the 
Judiciary? Sir, tf I did not believe that all these 
issues, if fairly made and met, would be sustained 
by a large majority of the people in every section 
of this wide-spread country, I should not indulge 
in these fond hopes for the future with which I 
am inspired. If I believed it was true that there 
must be a disagreement between the North and 
the South upon a fundamental principle of consti- 
tutional right, I say that the future would be robed 
in darkness to me. 

Now, what do I ask of you, gentlemen of the 
North? I do not speak to youas Whigs or Dem- 
ocrats, but I appeal to you as American Represent- 
atives. Whatdol ask of you that you should not 
cheerfully render? Do I make any such demand 
as that stated some time ago by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Rantout,] that you 
should ‘eat Southern dirt??? No, sir. I simply 

_ ask of you to discharge your part of a constitu- 
tional obligation. Is it degrading to you to do 
what your fathers solemnly engaged that they and 
you would do? But the gentleman from Maine 

. (Mr. Smart] said that he did not want to be put 
in “ bonds to keep the peace.” Sir, you are al- 
ready in bonds. All I ask is, that you will com- 
ply with the terms of the bond. It may be that 
your people do not intend to comply with these 
terms. If so, I want to know it. But I do not 
believe it; and I shall not believe it until the issues 
are made and met. I am for making those issues; 
I am for presenting the questions fairly and 
squarely to the whole American people; I am for 
going to the country upon these questions; I am 
or appealing, if the necessity shall arise, from 
party conventions, on these issues, directly to the 
people. And in the language of the Earl of Der- 
y, “ to use the words which the worst felon who 
stands in the prisoner’s dock has a right to em- 
ploy, but which I do not deem unworthy”’ of any 
statesman upon any great question, ‘‘to sa 
elect,” upon these issues, ‘‘ to be tried by God and 
my country.” 


DEFENCE OF THE NORTH AGAINST THE CHARGE 
OF AGGRESSION UPON THE SOUTH. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. K. SMART, 
OF MAINE, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 23, 1852. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union on the Homestead Bill— 

Mr. SMART said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I have obtained the floor for 
the purpose of defending the North against certain 
charges of aggression, recently made by gentlemen 
in both wings of the Capitol. Sir, Í dike to 


way of contrast or comparison, but I believe an in- 


telligent understanding of the relations which have , 


hitherto existed between the North and the South, 
will, at the present time, have a tendency to insure 


justice and cement the union of ourcountry. I am, |: 
sir,a Northern Representative; but ‘I ask noth- 


ing that is not clearly right,” and, as a Northern 
man, l will ‘submit to nothing that is wrong.” 
What, sir, is the best method of preserving the 
Union, so far as the action of the North is con- 
cerned? It is to insist on our rights, and with 
equal alacrity to concede, at once, all that belongs 
to our Southern friends. This I intend to do. 


The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jackson, ] | 


who introduced a resolution, not long since, re- 


jects, did not, 1 presume, mean to preclude a 
Northern Representative from defending his con- 
stituents from unjust imputations. Be that as it 
may, I shall not acknowledge, in this respect, the 
‘* binding efficacy” of his resolutions. 
speech, he used the following language: 
“If that people who sent me here be disunionists, the 
inference is irresistible, that I also have forgotten my duty 


to my country and am a disunionist. If there be any man 
upon this floor who has drawn that inference, I feel it to be 


i. my duty, from a regard to myself, from a regard to my pos- .. 


quiring a pledge of non-agitation on certain sub- | pep 


In his late : 


‘ gone to Canada? 


{April 23, 


terity, and from my respect to my countrymen and this 
House, to disown the fact, and to say here, as [ do, before 
my country and my God, that never, WITH ALL THE 
CAUSES WHICH, IN MY JUDGMENT, THE SOUTH- 
ERN PEOPLE HAVE FOR DISSATISFACTION IN 
A LONG COURSE OF TWENTY YEARS’ LEGISLA- 
TION, have I felt the first desire to see this Union dis- 
solved. ” 

This, as I understand it, is a plainly implied 
reflection upon the North, and doubtless has refer- 
ence to the subject of slavery. Et should not pass 
without a reply. 

The gentleman speaks of legislation, not non- 
legislation. In reply to him, I pass over the acta 
of the last Congress, because they appear to be 
supported by a majority of the Southern people; 
and I pass over the establishment of u Govern- 
ment in Oregon, because the South have always 
affirmed that they had no desire to propagate 
slavery in that hyperborean region. I also pass 
over the formation of Territorial Governments in 
Territories where slavery had been excluded by 
the ordinance of ’87 and the Missouri compro- 


, Mise, because a reénactment of what was already 
: the law in relation to slavery in these Territories 


injured nobody; and, passing over these, I assert, 
that no slave-holding right has been infringed by 
Congressional legislation during the period desig- 
nated by the gentleman. With the exception of 
certain acts of the last Congress, and acts in rela- 
tion to the Territories, | find only the following 
legislation upon slavery for the last twenty years: 


Act of 1834. E. Brooke may remove two slaves into the 
District of Columbia. 

Act of 1841. John Carter may bring his slave into the 
District of Columbia. 

Act of 1843. Balance of indemnities, to be paid to per- 
sons or companies tor slaves lost at Nassau, Bahamas. 

Act of 1844. Slaves of persons residing within the re- 
puted limits of Arkansas, but found to be within the limits 
of Texas, may be brought back. 


In addition to this, I believe claims for slaves 
have been allowed within the time named by the 


, gentleman from Georgia. This is the sum of the 


legislation during the period mentioned by the 
gentleman. Now that I am speaking upon the 
subject of slavery, I have a few words to say in 
reference to the escape of slaves. 

The census has been cited to show how many 
slaves have escaped to the North. Here is what 
was said by a distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,] a few weeks ago: 

& T see that, according to the census returns for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1850, upwards of one thousand 
fugitive slaves escaped To THE NorTH from the South. 
That amounts to ,000 worth of property at the market 
value of slaves.” 

Now, sir, the census does not demonstrate that 
a solitary slave has escaped to the North. It 
only purports to show how many have been lost. 
Many have probably escaped to neighboring 
swamps; and it would not be strange if large 
numbers have been taken and carried away, for 
sale, by persons residing in the South. With the 
exception of the border slaveholding States, I do 
not believe that many slaves escape from the South 
to the North. The census pretty conclusively es- 


| tablishes the fact, that the number alleged to have 


speak at any time of sections of the Union, by i escaped to the free States is greatly exaggerated. 


It shows that in the New England States, there 
has been a small decrease in the number of its 


| colored population. The following table of col- 
i ored persons will be found interesting: 


1850. 1840. 1830. 1820. 1790. 
Maine....... ... 1,313 1,355 1,177 %99 - 

: N. Hampshire... 477 537 607 783 788 
Vermont........ 710 630 881 918 271 
Massachusetts.. 8,773 8,668 7,049 6,740 6,001 

` Rhode Island.... 3,543 3,238 3,578 3,502 4,355 
Connecticut .... 7,415 8,105 8,072 8,008 5,572 

22,931 22,633 21,364 20,881 16,987 


In the State of New York the decrease during 
the past ten years has been 2,583 in the colore 
In none of the free States has there 
een any increase of consequence, except in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. The entire increase in the 
Middle States is much less than that reported in 
1840. 
Now, making due allowance for births in the 


i last ten years, and for emigration of free persons 
. of color from slave to free States, it does not ap- 


pear that large numbers of slaves have gone to 
those States. They are not there. Have they 
hey are not even there, to the 


extent generally stated. It is said one thousand 
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slaves esca 


ed for the year ending June, 1850. 


This, it will be recollected, was prior to the pas- | 


of the fugitive slave act. Without inquiring 
further whether they did or not escape to the free 
States, and without going into the question of re- 
sponsibilty in the matter of their escape or recap- 
ture, I ask what was the loss incurred during the 
ear our Southern friends suffered the most? 

Vhy, sir, it amounted, after all, to only about 
one thirtieth of one per cent. on the whole num- 
ber of slaves in the United States; and supposing 
the slave property in the South to be worth 
$1,500,000,000, it amounted to about one eight- 
teenth of one cent, or one half mill ona dollar! 
it would seem that this property, as a whole, has 
been held by a more reliable tenure than bank 
stock or shipping, or almost any other property 
you can menuon, Considering the nature of the 
property, I think it is as secure as can reasonably 
be expected. The feeling got up upon this sub- 
ject by certain Northern ‘‘ Union patriots,” re- 
minds me of a story of a client who had nota 
very good cause of action. His lawyer, however. 

resented the case with great eloquence and power. 

he client watched his advocate, during the argu- 
ment, with great attention, and at last burst into 
a flood of tears, saying that he had no idea before 
how badiy he had been treated. So it is in this 
case. Till Mr. Webster made his demonstration, 
Southern gentiemen, | think, had not felt them- 
selves badly aggrieved in this particular matter. 

But at alle ents the people of the North are now 
charged with having committed the most flagrant 
aggressions upon our Southern friends. I will 
read some of the specifications: 

“It has been said by Southern men, ‘ that the South knows 
the Federal Government only by its exactions and oppres- 
sions, and that she has never received benefits and advan- 
tages from its power or influence.’ 

And again: 


t T wish to show to this Senate that in all the operations 


| 


I 
+ 


i 
l 


of this Government, there is but one story throughout—the , 


North lives—the South suffers.” 
* * e: kd + * 
“This Government openly says to us, we will govern 
you as we please; we will plunder you by tariffs ; rob you 
of your territories; assail your institutions, and if you at- 
tempt to escape our power by secession, we will put you 
to the sword.”” 


. * 


* * * * * 


¢¢ Let us now go back to the fiscal operations of this Gov- , 


ernment. If I mistake not, they will exhibit one consist- 
ent course of aggrandizement ou the part of the North at 
the expense of the South. 

“If | mistake not, from the very foundation of this Gov- 
ernment to this day, the operation of it in its financial and 
pecuniary relations, bas had but one uniform tendency ; 
and that has been to aggrandize the North at the expense of 
the South. IfI mistake not, the course of usurpations sub- 
mitted to has led to their legitimate sequences in the meas- 
ures of aggression which have been denominated the com- 
promise. To test the truth of this position, I propose now 
to go back and trace the financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment for many years past.’’—Sp 
South Carolina, December 15th and 16th, 1851. 


eech of Mr. Rhett, of | 


“The honest truth is that in our secret hearts we ail i 


know that justice has not been done us, and we have little 
hope that it will be in future. We have submitted to one 
wrong; will we submit to another ?”” 
* * * * * * 
«J used in my speeeh at home, after my return from 
C , the Cromwellian expression, which ever since has 
so much annoyed the peculiar guardians of the Union. 
t Pray to God and keep your powder dry.? Andit was as 
if Thad said, ‘Hope for the best, but be prepared for the 
worst.’ The true meaning of this expression will be un- 
derstood, when I state, that on that occasion, as now, I 
said appearances in my judgment are delusive. We have 
suffered much at the hands of the North, and we have not 
seen the end. We are destined to suffer much more.”— 
Speech of Hon. A. G. Brown, of Mississippi, March 30th, 
1852, 


* 


We are told by our Southern friends of exac- 
tions and oppressions, wrongs and aggressions; 
of their being governed by their bitter enemies, 
and always excluded from the benefits and advan- 
tages of the Government. These are the com- 
plaints; and I doubt not they will be solemnly re- 


. spoke of Washington as the “ illustrious South- 


peated on Monday next, at the anti-submission | 


Convention in South Carolina. But I hope to be 
able to show that they are unfounded. 
to a portion of our Southern friends I will say, 
that they do not make these very grave charges 
against us. If any of the gentlemen who do make 
the charges, put them forth as a sufficient cause 
for a dissolution of this Government, they should 
see to it that they are not fallacious. hen our 
fathers signed the Declaration of Independence, the 
great facts it contained were true. 
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of injustice on the part of Great Britain, which | 


abundantly justified them in the course they pur- |: 
sued. Thecomplaints I have read cover the whole 
history of the Government. They have only | 
known the Government by its exactions and op- - 
pressions. If Northern men were to acquiesce in 
the justice of these complaints, by admitting them 
to be well founded, or by remaining silent under 
them, I should fear for the safety of the Union. 
The immortal Jefferson said, in his first Inaugural: 

“(Tf there be any among us who would wish to dissolve 
this Union, or to change its blican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated, WHERE REASON IS LEFT 
FREE TO COMBAT IT.” 

If, sir, we are left free to combat the errors of 
those who would dissolve the Union, all will be 
well. We must be permitted to look over the 
books, and to take an account of stock. Thedif- 
ferent sections of the Union entered into a partner- 
ship more than three-fourths of a century ago. 
Some of the partners, it seems, have become dis- 
satisfied with the dividends they have received. 
Such being the case, Í think it would be an act of | 
wisdom for the complaining partners to review the 
profits they have realized from the concern, and 
to determine whether these profits have not been 
ample and abundant, and whether there is any 
serious justification for complaints against the 
Northern members ef the firm. I purpose, sir, 
to take a glance at the accounts, and to speak of 
some of the benefits which have inured to our. 
Southern brethren, in virtue of our great Confed- | 
eracy. 1 will endeavor to give some facts in an- ' 
swer to the complaints of Southern gentlemen, of 
oppression, and of being governed by the North. 
As there is no limitation as to the period covered 
by these complaints, I will refer, for a few mo- ; 


ments, to a time anterior to the formation of the a 


Constitution. 

I do not mean to rely, in my defense, upon the 
deliberations and transactions of the North and 
South during the period to which I refer. Public 
men at that time were poor individually and col- 
lectively, and could not bestow local or personal 
favors to any extent. It was enough that they 
gave to posterity the general benefit of the freest 
and best Government in the world. While 1 do 
not rely for my answer to the charges of Northern 
aggression upon the period of our history ante- 
rior to the formation of the Constitution, I expect, 
by a reference to it, and by other facts in our sub- 


‘ seguent history, to show that the South have ob- 


or was this |: 
all. They demonstrated to the world a magnitude |. 


tained, by the magnanimity of the North, or by the . 

litical tactics of Southern politicians, not less, 
But often more than their share of the benefitsand 
advantages of the Government. In passing to the 
ubjects I purpose to notice, some allusion to our 
any history is drawn from me by the recollection ; 
of adeclaration made by Mr. Calhoun a short | 
time previous to his decease. i| 
That eminent man, in his last great speech in | 
the Senate, (read by Mr. Mason, of Virginia,) | 
| 


erner;” and subsequently (March 13th, 1850) he | 
said, in his place in the Senate: 

* I reminded the Senate and the world, and rightly re- l 
minded them, that Washington was an illustrious South- 
erner.” * * ‘We have a right to claim him asan illustrious |. 
Southerner—for he was a Southern man, a Southern plant- 
er; and we do not intend he shall be taken out of our i 
hands.” il 

Now, sir, I repudiate entirely such distinction |, 
for the memory of George Washington. He is į, 
remembered as an illustrious American, and as the | 
property of every section of the Union; and in 
the opinion of the world, the best man the world 
could furnish to conduct the revolutionary war © 
to its glorious termination. This was apparent ° 
soon after, if not at the time of his appointment, — 
as Commander-in-Chief. If, indeed, he might ©: 
at that time be regarded as a ‘‘Southerner,” | 
for the reason that he resided at the South, and | 
was known personally to few of the people of 
the North, I claim for Northern men that they | 
were magnanimous to him and tothe South. By 
whom was he made Commander-in-Chief of the | 
armies of the Revolution? To use the phraseol- | 
ogy I have quoted, it was‘ done by ‘illustrious 

ortherners.” The motion was first made for the | 
appointment of Washington, by John Adams, 
‘éthe Collossus on the floor of Congress” in favor 
of the Declaration of Independence. By whom, I 


ask, Mr. Chairman, was that motion seconded? 
By none other than Samuel Adams, of Massachu- 
setts, a man worthy to be placed in the category 
with Hampden. 

Northern men by this act superseded their own 
military commanders for the sake of the cause. 
Their strongest reason for doing so was, to unite 
the South in the war. I mean no disparagement 
of the patriotism of the Southern colonies. A 
large portion of their citizens were early in the 
fight, und among the last to remain on every field. 
But the North had, at the commencement of the 
war, a stronger spirit of resistance. The Pilgrims 
had been the children of oppression, because they 
were dissenters from the established Church. They 
fled for refuge from the intolerance of their coun- 
try. The persecutions of Britain had pursued 
them to the then inhospitable shores of America. 

& Wild was the day; the wintry sea 
Moaned sadly on New Englands strand, 


When first the thoughtful and the free, 
Our fathers, trod the desert land.” 


The settlement of New England was the result 


, of persecution—that of Virginia was a matter of 
' choice. 


In 1609 a charter was granted to Vir- 
ginia, and the grantees were incorporated by the 
name of ‘The Treasurer and company of Ap- 
vENTURERS and Planters of the city of London 
for the first Colony of Virginia.” The early set- 
tlers of Virginia were generally of the established 
Church, and were, in some degree, the favored 
colonists. They were less annoyed by the acts 
of the British Government, and had fewer griev- 
ances to redress. Their leading spirits had made 
common cause with the North; but with a view 
to unite the Southern colonists fully in the war, 
the North resolved, with great magnanimity, to 
take the Commander-in-Chief from the most im- 
portant Southern colony. The military men of 
the North were passed by in favor of one who, 
in consequence of that act, become, not an ‘ illus- 
trious Southerner,” but an illustrious American. 


: They were passed by in favor,of one who for 


twenty years had not drawn a sword or mixed in 

ublic affairs. The superseded generals were 

rave and true men. There may be those who 
would detract from their merit and magnify their 
faults. To such I would reply, in the language 
of a British historian, ‘* Were the defects of the 
‘heroes of New England far greater, and their vir- 
‘tues far less, they would yet throw into the 
‘shade of merited oblivion the character of their 
‘ defamera, either of the past or the present age.” 
Sir, I am not much given to poetry, but I can feel 
what a New England poet has written: 

“On! never may a son of thine, 
* ka ve 


Hear, unmoved, the taunt of scorn 
Breathed o’er the brave New England born; 
Or mark the stranger’s jaguar hand 

Disturb the ashes of thy dead, 

The buried glory of a jand 

Whose soil with noble blood is red, 

And sanctified in every part, 

Nor feel resentment like a brand 
Unsheathing from his fiery heart!” 


Indeed, it was objected to the commanders of 
New England that they had been too decided for 
independence; and, therefore, the appointment of 
one of their number would be impolitic! As I 
would be careful not to misstate history, T ask at- 
tention to the following authorities for what I have 
said: 

« Among the Southern colonies, Virginia, for numbers, 
wealth, and influence, stood preéminent. To attach so re- 
spectable a colony to the aid of Massachusetts, by selecting 
a Commander-in- Chief from that quarter, was not less war- 
ranted by the great military genius of one of her sons than 
dictated by sound policy.”’-—Ramsey, vol. F, p. 216. 

“ Ft was questionable, however, In what light an attempt 
to supersede General Ward would be viewed. This diffi- 
culty, however, was overcome by the MAGN ANIMITY of the 
New England delegation. John Adams proposed the 
adoption of the provincial troops as acontinental army, and 


‘ at the close of his remarks he expressed his intention to 


propose a member of Congress from Virginia. 

« All persons understood it to be Washington.” 
sing, page 164. 

«There were officers in the country older in years than 
Colonel Washington, who had acquired a reputation in the 
last war, and whose services would be necessary. To pass 
over such as should be thought by themselves or friends to 
have higher claims on the score of former rank and stand- 
ing, a point in which military men are always so sensitive, 
might be a hazardous experiment. 

«£ Besides, the troops already in the field were wholly from 
the New England provinces, and it was uncertain how far 
they would be reconciled to a commander from the South, 
with whom no one among them had a personal acquaint- 
ance, and would not be supposed to understand their habits, 
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na prepossessions. General Ward, who had hith- 
by the appointinent of 


feelings, a i 
erto been at the head of the Army, 


I 


Massachusetis, was cheerfully acanieseed in by the other : 


New England colonies, was an officer of experience and 


ability, aad it was questionable in what light an attempt to ` 


supersede hiw might be viewed. It should be said, to the 
credit of the New England delegates, that they were 
among the foremost to propose, and the most zealous to 
pomote the appointment of Colonel Washington. As the 


contest bad begun in Massachusetts, the inhabitants of i 


which hid been the chief sufferers, and as the existing army 
was mostly raised there, it would not have been thoughtan 
extravagant assumption, had that colony aspired to the 
honor of tarnishing a Commander in Chiet.—Syarks’s wri- 
tings of Washington, vol. I, p. 140. 

“General Washington was placed on all those commit- 
tees whose duty it was to make arrangements for defense ; 
and when it became necessary to appoint a Counnander.in- 


Chief, his military character, the solidity of his judgment, | 


the steady firmness of his temper, the dignity of his person 


i 
f 
I 
i 


and deportment, the confidence inspired by his patriotism |. 


and integrity, and the independence of his circumstances, ;; 
combined with that policy which actuated New England, and © 


indeed a wish to engugethe Southern colonies inthe war, to |’ 


designate him, in the opinion of all, as the person to whom 
his country should be confided.” — Marshall's Life of Wash- 
ington, vol. IT, p. 235. 

“ But we were embarrassed with more than one diffi- 
culty; not only the party in favor of the petition to the 
King, and the party who were jealous of independence, but 
a third party, which was a Southern party against a North- 


ern party, and a jealousy against a New England army : 


under the command of a New England general. Whether 
jeaiousy was sincere, or whether it was pride and haughty 


ambition of furnishing a Southern general to command a ; 


Northern army I cannot say. 


: have received a greater arnount in pensions than the 


: Massachusetts ...... 


: New York esses.. 21,635 


“ Several gentlemen declared themselves against the ap- i 
pointment of Mr. Washington, not on account of any per- 


sonal objections against him, but because the army were ail 
from New England, had a general of their own, appeared 
to be satisfied With him, and had proved themselves able to 
imprison the British army in Boston, which was all they 
expected to desire at that time. 


“Mr. Pendleton, of Virginia, and Mr. Sherman, of Con- | 
Mr. : 


necticut, were very explicit in declaring this opinion. 
Cushing and several others more faintly expressed their op 

osition, and Weir fears of discontent in the army and in 

vew England. Mr. Paine expressed a great opinion of 
General Ward, and a strong friendship for him, having been 
his classmate at college, or at least his cotemporary ; but 
gave no opinion on that question. This subject was post- 
poned to a future day; in the meantime, pains were taken 
out of doors to obtain a unanimity, and the voices were 
genera'ly so elear in favor of Washington, that the dissen- 
tient members were pursuaded to withdraw their opposi- 
tion.’ Works of John Adams, vol. IT, p. 416. 


Let me not be misunderstood. The concession 
was, indeed, as fortunate as it was generous. 
Washington, I repeat, the world has decided, 
proved to be a better man for the crisis than the 
world could furnish. {t is true, also, that the 
North had grievances to be redressed, and views to 
accomplish in his appointment. But what [ wish 
to assertis, that ‘* illustrious Northerners,’’ never- 


theless, performed an act of great magnanimity at - 
that period, in bringing forward George W ashing- | 


ton. This no one can deny. 

1 hope, sir, it is understood that I do not make 
any complaints for the North in this discussion. 
If they have grievances, | am not now about to 
state them. I mean, before I sit down, to make 
out, if l can, a defense against the charge of injus- 
tice to our Southern friends. As Iam speaking 
for this purpose, I may notice a smaller incident. 
General Washington, in 1787, was unanimously 
elected President of the Federal Convention, upon 
the nomination of Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, 
a Northern man. I find a note in the Madison 


papers, upon the subject, which I take the liberty -' is to be ascribed to Northern votes, and. toa 
$ SC > , 


| extent, to Northern treasure. 


to read: 


‘Phe nomination came with particular grace from Penn- 
sylvania, as Doctor Franklin alone could have been thought 
ofas a competitor. ‘Phe Doctor was himself to have made 
the nomination of General Washington; but the state of the 
weather and his bealth confined him to his house.” 

Now, sir, if Northern gentlemen had been dis- 
posed to overlook the great claims of Washing- 
ton, they might have done so by the selection of 
a native of New England, whom Jefferson de- 
clared to be, * at the age of eighty years the orna- 
ment of human nature,” and who was worthy to 
preside over any deliberative body in the world. 

“Phe name of Benjamin Franklin will be immortal in 
the records of freedom and philosophy. 
(the people of America) will learn with interest the funeral 
homage which we have rendered tothe Nestor of America.”? 

Thus wrote the President of the National As- 
sembly of France, in 1790. 

I make, Mr. Chairman, no merit of this matter. 
But l say, we were not unjust to the man whom 
the great Cavolinian designated as the * illustrious 
Southerner.” 

In connection with these revolutionary incidents, 
Į will remark here that I have heard ‘complaints 


We hope they | 


: continentals and militia. 
i think the gentleman will find, accounted for in 


‘ to the amount of pensions allowed to the different 


; served in the field.” But I ask gentlemen, respect- 
‘fully, not to interrupt me. I say to you, ‘hear | 


: Constitution. 
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recently by a distinguished Senator, in the other 
end of the Capitol, that large sams of money have 
been received by the North in revolutionary pen- 
sions. Thisis not a new alleged grievance. More ! 
than twenty years ago, the talented Hayne in- 
vested this “grievance” with sufficient dignity to 

be introduced into one of his eloquent speeches in :' 
the United States Senate. To this I have a short 
answer. The laws granting pensions apply to all 
sections of the country equally; and if the North | 


South, they furnished more men for the war, 

The following statement of troops (continental 
and militia) furnished by the respective States, 
during the revolutionary war, from 1775 to 1783, | 
inclusive, is from the collection of the New Hamp- : 
shire Historical Society: 

By the North. 
New Hampshire..... 14,580 
83,162 
Rhode Eslaud....... 10,192 
Jonnecticut .... ep.. 39,831 


By the South. 
Delaware...... 

Maryland.. i 
Virginia. eseese. | 
North Carolina... .... 7,263 | 
South Carolina....... 6.417 | 


TETTI 


New Jersey..... e... 16,781 
Pennsyivania ....... 32,965 


Total. seses esee. .219,155 
69,379 |i 


149,776 


It appears, by this statement, that the North fur- 
nished, during the war of the Revolution, 149,776 
more soldiersthan the South. These figures, Mr. 
Chairman, will, I think, explain any inequality as `: 


sections of the country. 

Mr.MEADE. I wish to correct the gentleman ; 
as to a matter of history. The gentleman does 
not mean to say that all those persons from the ' 
North were actually engaged m the war. The | 
State of Massachusetts, and other States, made | 
all their militia soldiers, soldiers of the revolution- | 
ary war. That accounts for the difference. 

r. SMART. I understand all that, and I said 
The difference is not, I 


that way. The North, it is well known, furnished |: 
by far the largest number of active soldiers who 


me for my cause, and be silent that you may hear;”’ ; 
and, by the way, I have a better cause than Brutus | 
had. (Laughter.] | 
I now come to a consideration of some of the `! 
more important acts of Government under the 
I purpose to notice some of the 
important provisions of the Constitution, and the 
manner in which those provisions have been carried |; 
out. We find the power given to Congress to 
establish the seat of Government. I had not the 
pleasure of being in the last Congress—and I have : 
no doubt it wasa pleasure—but I recollect of read- 
ing a speech of the gentleman over the way, (Mr. 
Cuieman,] in which he said, ‘I tell gentlemen 
that this is our slave-holding territory.” But the 
gentleman did not tell us that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, established its seat here, when it was | 
nearly an unbroken wilderness! and that the splen- : 
did wealth and cultivated appearance of this city `: 
great , 
At the time of Gen- | 
eral Washington’s inauguration, the temporary |' 
seat of Government was located in the city of New ` 
York. But at the first session of the first Con- | 
gress, the subject of a removal, and permanent | 
establishment of the seat of Government was agi- ` 
tated; and at the second session, a bill actually `: 


+ 
ji 
i 


. passed, transferring the seat of Government, after | 


1800, to some place on the Potomac, between the | 
mouth of the Eastern Branch and Connogochegue, | 
and it was transferred accordingly. The North- | 
ern States had a majority of four in the Senate, |. 
upon the passage of the bil, and yet it was carried i 


by two majority. They also had a majority of |: 


; five in the House, and yet were defeated by a ma- ' 


; of Pennsylvania, of the House, voted for the same 


i jority of three. Messrs. Elmer, of New Jersey, | 


Langdon, of New Hampshire, and Morris and ' 
McClay, of Pennsylvania, of the Senate, voted `! 
for the Southern location; and Messrs. Sinickson, :; 
of New Jersey, and Clymer, Fitzsimmon, Hart- | 
ley, Heister, Muhlenburg, Scott, and Wynkoop, `` 


il 


location. It is worthy of notice, that at the first || 


| session of the first Congress, both Houses voted i: 


: lacious. 


[April 23, 


Ho. or Reps. 


for a ‘* Northern position” for the seat cf Gov- 
ernment, and still the North were defeated. 

The House of Representatives, September 7, 
1789, passed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the permanent seat of Government of 


. the United States ought to be at some convenient place on the 
banks of the river Susquehannah, in the State of Pennsyt- 
i; Vania, and that until the necessary buildings be erected, the 


seat of Government ought to continue in New York.” 
An additional resolution was passed, authoriz- 
ing the appointment of commissioners to carry out 


i the spirit of this resolution. On the 25th of Sep- 
. tember, 1789, the resolution of the House was 
‘stricken out by the Senate, and the following 
‘amendment inserted: 


“And be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States be authorized to appoint three commissioners, 
who are ander his direction, to locate a district, not exceed- 
ing ten miles square, in the said eounties, [in Pennsylvania, } 
and inelading therein the said Northern Liberties and town 
of Germantown, and to purchase such quantity of lang 
within the same, as may be necessary, and to accept grants 
of land for the use of the United States, and to erect thereon, 
within four years, suitable buildings for the accommodation 
of the Congress, and the officers of the United States.” 


On the 26th of September, this amendment was 
sent to the House. It was nowapnarent that the 


| House would adopt the amendment of the Senate; 


but Mr. Madison, who was warmly and ably the 
advocate of the ‘* Southern location,” on the 28th 


. of September offered an unimportant amendment, 


and the Northern men were entrapped into its 
adoption. This carried the bill back to the Senate 
for action upon this additional amendment, It 
was immediately returned to the Senate, and post- 
oned to the next session. This gave the friends 
of a ‘Southern location”? what they desired, to 
wit, time to gain over additional strength. The 
afterwards obtained the entire vote of Pennsyl- 
vania, in both Houses, which State got in return, 
the trifling equivalent of the temporary location of 
the seat of Government till the year 1800. If the 


i seat of Government could be established in a 


Southern position, certain Southern members were 
willing to give to the North an additional equiva- 
lent; they were ripe for *¢*compromise.” And 
what was the equivalent? I answer, the assump- 
tion of the State debts. There were not wanting 
men whothought the North gained as much as the 
South by this “compromise.” But how miser- 
ably fallacious was this equivalent. 

These debts were contracted for services and 
supplies in the war of the Revolution, and the obli- 
gation to pay them rested equally on the Southern 
as uponthe Northern men. Nor is this all. This 


| very assumption gave to the South $11,200,000, 
“and to the North, only $10,300,000. This, and 
. the seat of Government at Philadelphia for ten 


years, make up the equivalent to the North for 
trucking off the capital to the South, to remain 
forever. Another idea was also kept up, that the 
nation was to incur no cost for the erection of pub- 
lic buildings, &c. This proved to be equally fal- 
Here was no aggression of the North, 
certainly; but a mastery, by the aid of political 
tactics, on the part of the South. 

I have looked into the discuesion upon the sub- 


: ject, and I must say that some of the speeches are 


as fresh and natural as if made but yesterday. 
Men, eminent for their patriotism and character, 
brandished in debate the same weapons we often 
witness in this and the other Hall. I am incapa- 
ble, Mr. Chairman, of intending any disrespect to 
the memory of those who have passed away; and 
the instances I give, are offered as illustrations 
merely of the language of certain localities towards 
other localities. I take the liberty to read a few 
extracts. 

Mr. Lee, of Virginia, (in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, September 3d, t789,) “Asked whether 
‘this Government was intended for a temporary, 
‘or alasting one? Whether it was to bea fleeing 
‘vision, or continue for ages? He hoped the 
‘result would proclaim that the Government was 
‘calculated for perpetuity. If that was done, the 
t Government would be removed to the Potomac; 
‘if not, we should stop short of it. He said he 
‘ was averse to sound alarms, or to introduce ter- 
‘rors into the House; but if they were well 
‘founded, he thought it his duty. 

The same gentleman (in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, July 6th, 1790,) observed that— 

« While the present position continued to be the seat of 


Government, the agriculture of the States east is invigora- 
ted, while that to the south is languishing and expiring. He 
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then showed the Paral TENDENCY to thie prepondera i! efits derived b 


ting encouragement to those parts of the conntry, already |: 
cousideredt ax We strongt parts af the Union, and trom the | 


natura) operation of the principles he inferred that the in- 
terest atthe Southem States mast be eventually swallowed 
ap. The decision of the Serate (in faver or the South) 
aont a most favorable opportunity to manilest that mag 
namwmity of roul which shall embrace, upon an extensive, 
tibderal system, the best interests af the great whole. He 
then drew an ALARMING PICTURE of the consequences to be 
apprehended from Dist Nron, ambition, and rivaiship. He 
then gave a pleasing sketch of the happy effect to be derived 
from a national, generous, and equal attention to Southern 
and Northem interests. Will gentlemen, said he, blast this 
prospect by rejecting this Wit? T trust they will not.” 
These speeches were delivered more than sixty 
years ago. But, sir, the language of this eminent 
man sounds as fresh and natural as a speech of 
yesterday. He haped the result would proclaim 
that the Government was calculated for perpetuity. 
if that was done, the Government would be re- 
moved to the Potomac. He then showed the fatal 
tendency of giving preponderating encouragement 
to the North; therefore he said the preponderating 
encouragement of the capital must go South. Then 
comes the fearful apprehension that the South will 
be swallowed up; then an alarming picture of the 


Defense of the North—Mr. Smart. 


l by a Southern rales « in conse- 
quenes of its permanent location. uring the 
discussion upon this subject, to which L have 
alluded, Mr. Madison said: 


“ The seat of Government iz of great importance, if you , 
consider the diffusion of wealth that proceeds from this | 
1 presume the expenditures which will take place | 
when the Government will he esmblished, by those immedi- , 


source, 


ately concerned in its administration, and by others who 
may resort to it, will not be less than $500,000 a year.” 

If, sir, Mr. Madison had been correct in this 
prediction, there would have been expended among 
our Southern friends, for the benefit of this city 
and the agriculturists in this neighborhood, up- 


wards of $25,000,000; but he did not approach ` 


the reality. I now go to show the amount ex- 


pended in this District since the permanent estab- ` 


lishment of the seat of Government. 


Why, sir, here isa great and thriving city grown | 


up upon Government patronage, and the agricul- 


turists of Virginia and Maryland are constantly 


deriving large revenues from the expenditures of ` 
T have a statement ` 


Government in this locality. 


, of the money expended for local objects in the Dis- 


consequences of disunion; then a pleasing sketch of | 


happy etfects to be derived from an equal attention 
to Southern and Northern interests; then an appeal 
to Northern gentlemen not to blast this beautiful 
state of things by rejecting this bill—yes, by reject- 
ing this bill. This is the grand finale. Jt seems. 
that the attention to Southern and Northern inter- ` 
ests was to give the South the seat of Government, 
in view of ‘* alarming pictures,” and of impending 
terrors. This was the spirit of the language ad- 
dressed to Northern gentlemen then, and the same 
in spirit is addressed to them now. 

These speeches, it is true, did not have a great 
effect, for the South got but few more votes than ap- 
pear to have been stipulated for. There was indeed 
rivalry of feeling between Pennsylvania and New 
York, which powerfully contributed to the defeat 
of a northern location, The South were ina sim- 
ilar danger ot dividing between Baltimore and the | 
Potomac; but that able statesman, Mr. Madison, 
saw the danger and sounded the note of alarm. 
He made an appeal, which appears to have called 
the Southern members together like the blast of a 
trumpet. He said: f 

“ We have it now in oar power to procure a Southern 

ition. The opportanity may not again speedily present 
itself. He knew the varions and jealous interests that 
exist on this sabject. We should hazard nothing. If the | 
Potomac is struck out, are you sure of getting Baltimore ? : 
May no ather places be proposed? = Instead of Baltimore, is 


it not prohahie we may have Susquehanna inserted, per- |. 


haps the Delaware. i 

* Make any amendments, sir, and the bill will go back | 
to the Senate. Are we sure that it will come back into our 
possession again? 

“Ry amending we give up a certainty for an uncertainty. 
In my opinion, we shall act wisely if we accept the bill as - 
it now stands; and | beg leave to press it on gentiemen, | 
not to consent to any alteration lest it be wholly defeated, 


dith spec ini Sou iti ish | A 
torere? Sr a ETA PAETE i» as predicted by Mr. Madison, there have been 


Thus we see, sir, the South controlled the de- .. 


cision. They controlled it without much regard | 
to the argumenta on the other side. Upon this 


l: 


t 


subject one Southern gentleman [Mr. Bourke of i' 


South Carolina] said, in the House of Represent- 
atives, July 6, 1790: 


“Itis unjust to the people of this city (New York) to ` 
remove from this place until the expense they have in- | 


curred is repaid them. ft is a breach of honesty and of 
stice. Itis injastice to the State—to the whole nation. 


Fe entered inin a consideration of their sacrifices and ser- : 


vices. He thought it a very extraordinary measure, in- . 
deed.” j 


Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, said: 

s When the Constitntion was adopted, Congress deter- . 
mined that the first meeting should be in New York; and, 
from this determination, it became necessary that accom - 
modations should be provided. 

“ Had not New York done this, they would have been ' 
charged with parsimony, or disaffection, or with both. It 
wonld have been said that this city, having been a British : 
garrison, was careless and indifferent in respect to the Gov- | 
ernment. : 

s These considerations and their attachment to the Con- 
stitution produced the elegant building in which the ses- 
sions of Congress have been held ; in addition to this, they | 
bave incurred other heavy expenses to beautify and render : 
more convenient the seat nf Government. These expenres . 
the city has incurred to do honor to the new Government, | 
and they have not been reimbursed.” 


Such is the history of this transaction. i 

Having thus described the manner in which the 
seat of Government was established in this Dis- 
trict, I hasten to consider the advantages and ben- 


trict of Columbia from 1790 to 1849-50, prepared 


by Townsend Haines, Esq., Register of the Treas- `| 


ury, in compliance with a resolution of the House 

of Representatives of July 26, 1&50. The total 

amount thus expended, as appears by this state- 

ment, is put down at $10,090,387 23. 

The civil list of expenditures, about three fourths 
of which are expended in the city, from 1791 to 
and including 1832, amountsto $37,158,047 00 

From 1832to and including 1850 to 46,019,302 00 


Total. 2.2 ccc eee ecese o eee -$83,177.349 00 


Three fourths of this sum is....... 62,383,012 00 


Add the amount expended in the 
District for local objects, as al- 
ready stated. .....e..eeee-+ 10,090,387 23 


And you have a totalof........ . $72,473,399 23 


It is proper to state that the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for several years included in 
the civil list the expenses of foreign intercourse. 
The amount for those years I have therefore esti- 
mated. 


If, then, we take into account the expenditures : 
` of the foreign legations and others who resort to 


the capital, the immense amounts lavished in print- 


ing contracts, &c., I think it will not be extrava- | 


nt to say that one hundred millions of dollars 
bare been expended in this city in consequence of 


the establishment of the seat of Government here, | 


on the banks of the Potomac. The figures I have 
given are sufficient to justify me in this declar- 


ation. These are some of the “ benefitaand advan- | 
! tages” that our Southern friends have received 


from the Government. fnstead of half a million, 
expended in this District about two millions per 
annum, without serious molestation by the ‘ un- 
complaining North;” for no serious attempt has 
ever been made to remove the seat of Government. 
I will not now add more under this head. I pro- 
ceed to my next point. 

The Federal Government has power, under the 
Constitution, to bestow office and emoluments 
upon the citizen. What share have the South 


had in the administration of Government, and in | 
the execution of the laws? Have they, in this . 


respect, been the victims of Northern domination 
and oppression? From what sections have the 
Chief Magistrates of the nation been taken? At 
the close of Mr. Fillmore’s term the presidential 
chair will have been filled— 

From the South. ......--+00e000+-49 years. 

From the North.......cseceeeseeeld “ 

Let it be remembered that, from the first form- 
ation ôf the Government, to the present moment, 


‘the North have had a decided preponderance of 


i. numerical strength; and yet they have forborne, 


: with few exceptions, to use that strength for the 


elevation of their sons to the first place in the na- 
tion. There have been sixteen elections of Pres- 
ident; and how many times do you suppose, sir, 


' a majority of the North have voted for a man 


of Southern birth? They have done so eleven 
times. And how many times have a majority of 


| the South voted for a native of the North? Let 


Ho. or Reps. 


j| me answer, But once:—only once in sixty-four 
i years. Inthesixteen Presidential elections, 3,456 
|i electoral votes have been cast; 790 votes have been 
| given by the Narth for Northern candidates: 1,190 
by the South for Southern candidates; 1,155 by 
the North for Southern candidates, and 321 by 
the South for Northern candidates. 

The South have stood with their serried ranks 
. for their own men, generally asking, and seldom 
yielding; and now some of their citizens are com- 
plaining of “ Northern domination and aggres- 
sion.” Men sometimes complain to obtain more 
than their rights. Sir, I am reluctant to bring my- 
self to believe that our Southern friends are actu- 
ated by a similar policy. 

Several of the important places have been filled 
„ as follows, up to March 4th, 1849: 


From the North. From the South. 


1 

! Presidents... 0... cceeenes 12 years 48 years, 

; Chief Justices,....... 2.08. m“ g 66 

_ Secretaries of 3tate.. ... $ “ 40 
Attorneys General....... “ 3 s 
Speakers of the House “ 37 “s 


_ _ With about one half the white population, the 
` slaveholding States have had, if fam not in error, 
a majority of the Cabinet, of the members of the 
_ Judiciary, of the Foreign Legations, and of the 
‘officers of the Army and Navy. They have 
; now the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
: the House, the Commanding General of the Army, 
‘the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and a 
i! majority of the Cabinet officers. There have 
|i been from the South twenty-one Presidents pro 
'! tempore of the Senate, and from the North thirteen, 
|| These are the facts, and this is the answer to the 
t charge of Northern aggression, that in forever 
i sounding in our ears. I ask attention to these 
|| facts, and ask gentlemen to remember that there 
| are 13,000,000 of white people at the North, and 
only about 6,000,000 at the South. Thaveatluded, 
' sir, to the first places under the Government. I 
have not mentioned second and subordinate 
offices. Now, I ask, what justification can there 
be for the complaints of a distinguished Senator, 
! made in the late convention, of Southern-Rights 
:| Association, held at Charleston? Hear him: 
| The Souther States can no longer be the nurse of great 
| statesmen. The ambition of the eagte’s flight will be no 
| longer seen—we may have crows and ducklings who will 
i be ready to be satisfied with the crumbs and garbage of 
office. There are those who will be willing to make an 
easy transition to degradation by being candidates for the 
‘ secondary and subordinate offices. Suppose there were a 
i! provision in the Constitution that no man from the South 
Atlantic States should be eligible to the Presidency ; it 
would not change the present state of things. Such a clause 
might as well be in the Constitution for all practical pur- 


g. 

“The young men of the South, throwing off the ties of 
| trained politicians, should look to their own destiny. They 
need look to no Federal preferments that are worthy of their 
ambition. Thirdand fourth places they might altuin, when 
|, they would be entitled to the first if they were in their right- 
|. fub position.” 


| These extracts were cut from the newspapers, 
i 


| 
I 


l 


and i suppose them to be correct. ; 

© This able and ardent champion of what T regard 

|| ae factitious grievances, modestly claims that the 

| rightful positions of the young men of the South, 

i are the * first positions ” under the Government, 

' But, sir, I cannot understand how they have any 

exclusive right to be first on the list of important 

‘places, They have a right to an equality of con- 

: dition under the Government, and nothing more. 

i; But admitting what seems to be the modest claim 

of the distinguished Senator, and the facts show 

| that their names have remained on the first pages 

l! of the Blue Book, first, last, and all the time. 

| Why, sir, they have not only had the * first 
laces,” but their “crows and ducklings” have 
een well cared for.’ Here is a list taken from 

| official tables: : 

| s From these tables it appears that of fifty one principal 

l officers of Government, heads of Departments, bureaus, 

| chief clerks, &c., there were 24 born in free States, and 25 

| in slave States, nine of the former heing born in Pennsyt- 

| vania, and eleven of the latter in Virginia. Two are for- 

| eigners, namely, the Commissioner of the Patent Office, and 

| one of the Assistant Postmaster Generals. 

| © OF 1,698 clerks and other officers, (not including cus- 

i 

| 

| 

| 

i 

t 


tom-houses,) 1,442 were natives of the United States, 136 

foreigners, and $20 whose place of birth was unknown. Of 

the 1,442 Americans, 632 were born in free Statea, and 810 
: in slave States ; 275 were born in Virginia, which is 79 more 
than fram any other State. Maryland has 196; Pennsylva- 
nia 177; New York 144; District of Columbia 128; Massa- 
chusetts 83; Kentucky 47; North Carolina 44; Maine 42; 
New Jersey 41; Connecticut 39, &c. 

t Of the 136 foreigners, 34 were born in Ireland ; Slin Eng- 


| 
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Jani; 21 in Germany; 8 in France; 7 in Scotland; 3 in 
Spain; 2 in Canada; l in Wales, and % in other foreign 
countries. 


; Ment in direct taxes? 


“Ta the table showing the number appointed from each ` 


State, we have excluded the custom-houses, as those em- ` 
ployed in them are always appointed from the States in 
which they are located. This table shows that of 1,693 
perons, 63! were appointed from the free, and 930 from 
the slave States, the differcnce in favor of the latter being 
299. Of these, 1.177 were employed in the city of Wash- 

+ ington, 369 being from tree. and 729 from slave States, 
showing that in that city there are 260 more Government 
officers from staveholding States, than from the free. The 
number employed in Washington city appointed from each 
State, is as follows: From Maine 20, New Hampshire 10, 

- Vermont 10, Massachusetts 30, Rhode Island 5, Connecti- 
cut 13, New York 31, New Jersey 15, Pennsylvania 100, 
Ohio 10, Indiana 15, tlinois 12, Michigan 8, Lowa 4, Wis- 
vonsin 5, Calitornia 1; total trom free States 63l. Ap- 
pointed from Detaware 6, Maryland 96, District of Cohnin- 
bia 26, Virginia 163, North Carolina 25, South Carolina 
10, Georgia 16, Alabama 12, Mississippi 11, Louisiana 8, 
Texas 3, Florida 6, Kentucky 16, Tennessee 18, Missouri 
1o Arkansas 3; total from slave States 729. Not reported 
irt: AEA 
79. 


Let me say here that the idea of filing a list of 
the offices in the local custom-houses at the North 
as a ‘‘set off” to these placesis simply ridiculous. 

The people of the South are entitled to fill their 
own local offices, and the citizens of the North 

. are entitled to discharge the duties of the offices in 
their section, but the offices “at large” should be 
filled from all sections in proportion to population. 

_If the experience of the past is worth anything, 
it certainly affords no ground for gloomy appre- 
hensions on the part of Southern gentlemen, and 

. no reason for a dissolution of the Union. But I 
go further. If the North should hereafter claim 
their share of consideration in these matters—and 


I hope they will have spirit enough to do that— | 


Southern gentlemen cannot complain, unless they 
can show that they have a divine right to the 
“ first places.” Any right, founded on any supe- 
rior capacity or intelligence, I trust they will not 
urge upon us at the present day. It will be ob- 
served that the distinguished gentleman, to whom 
I have referred, considers a participation in the 
Government of the country, by the occupation of 
high official stations, as an important matter. So 
dof. To take the Government from the King of 
Great Britain, and to give it to our own citizens, 
was one important design of our glorious Revolu- 
uon. But the design was to give it to the whole 
country, and not to the South or North exclusive- 
ly. The“ first places” in all governments, among 
all people, civilized and uncivilized, have been 
deemed objects worthy of the most ardent aspira- 
tions, and of the most tremendous struggles. It 
may be in accordance with human nature for one 
section to desire them all, but having obtained 
nearly all, it is certainly not reputable to pour out 
murmuring accusations. Without adding more 
upon this point, I beg the indulgence of the House 
while I call attention to the power— 


TO LAY AND COLLECT TAXES, DUTIES, IMPOSTS, AND 
EXCISES. 

Taxation has ever been regarded with jealousy 
by the Anglo-Saxon. Charles I., it has been 
said, lost his head by the levy of a twopenny tax 
of ship-money. I propose to look into the manner 


: ation. During all this time the slaves to be enume- , 


in which the power of taxation has been wielded . 


in this nation. 

First, of direct taxation. At the time of the 
formation of the Constitution, a contest arose be- 
tween the North and the South, as to the basis of 
representation. The North contended that the 
Government should be one of free people exclu- 
sively, and that the representation in Congress 
should be based wholly upon free population. 
The South, however, succeeded in obtaining a 
“ compromise,” by which three fifths of the slaves 
are added to the whole number of free persons in 
the several slaveholding States as the ‘* represent- 
ative population.” Asan equivalent for this con- 
cession of the North, the South consented to pre- 
scribe, in the Constitution, that direct taxes, when 
laid, should be apportioned among the States in 
the same manner as representatives. The equiv- 
alent, however, has proved to the North wholly 
fallacious. But four comparatively inconsider- 
able taxes have been laid since the adoption of the 
Constitution. ‘* The slaveholding States, ’’inthe 
language of another, ‘‘ have enjoyed the benefits 
of this compromise, without feeling any of its bur- 
dens.” 

The slave basis of representation is equal to 


some twenty-four Congressional constituencies, ‘ of taxation; and, I dare say, it is supposed by 


_of the United States, and was distributed accord- 


i tion,” they 


[j 


‘the Union. I do not propose to do that. But 


. Matter stands. 


and how much has been received by the Govern- 
McGregor, in his Prog- 
ress of America, puts down the whole amount at 
$12,000,000. Not only has there been little resort 
to direct taxation, but when resorted to the South 
have had comparatively few slaves for which to | 
be taxed. In 1798, the period of the first direct | 
tax, the slaves enumerated, for purposes of taxa- 
tion, amounted to only 393,219. But when the 
subject comes up again the. South will find the 
North for direct taxation, and itself against it, 
whatever has been said upon the subject to the con- | 
trary notwithstanding. 

Mr. CARTTER, (in his seat.) That is true. . 

Mr. SMART. Itis proper that I should allude | 
to another fact, immediately connected with this _ 
subject. In 1836, an act of Congress was passed ` 
depositing the surplus revenue with the States; 
and about $27,000,000 were actually distributed to 
the several States, in proportion to their respective 
representations in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. This was money in the Treasur 


ing to representation, while we were collecting rev- | 
enue, not according to representation, but upon a | 
basis, in fact, much more favorable to the South |: 
than to the North. The money was collected h |i 
one rule, and distributed by another. The distri- | 
bution to the South was undoubtedly greater than `, 
their contributions. They received, by this act of 
Government, more money, in virtue of their slave 
basis of representation, than they ever paid in 
direct taxes. It will be seen, therefore, that, un- 
der the compromise of ‘taxation and representa- | 
have never sacrificed a dollar; that ` 
they have obtained the advantage of slave repre- 
sentation without any equivalent. For some thir- |; 
ty-five years, no serious effort has been made by the | 
North to resort to this constitutional mode of tax- 


rated, for the purpose of taxation, have numbered | 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. Here, sir, is a clearly 
constitutional right which might be made to fall |' 
heavily upon the South, and no resort to it for the 
last thirty-five years. Does this look like North- 
ern aggression? Rhetoric and oratory may give | 
to the winds the complaint of aggression, but facts 
are far more important for a thinking people. 
Thus much for direct taxation. i 
A word of indirect taxation. The expense of 
collection of duties upon imports and tonnage in the 
North, has been exhibited as an instance of North- 
ern oppression! This view of the subject has been 
taken without any regard to the amount of revenue 
collected in the free States. Let us see how the; 
I hold in my hand a statement 
showing the total amount of revenue derived from 
customs, and the expenses of collection, from 1791 ' 
to 1850, as appears by M’Gregor’s Progress of 
America, and from a statement kindly furnished 
me by the Secretary of the Treasury. I respect- | 
fully ask for it the attention of the House: | 


Whole amonnt of revenue..... tesore eeoa. $1,169,299,265 || 
Expense of collection...... .c.seceseeccees 54,257,320 I" 
Amount of revenue in free States.......... 932,922,911 || 
Amount of revenue in slave States... .. coos 237,076,354 
Expense of collection in free States........ 36,894,926 
Expense of collection in slave States ...... 17,362,393 ` 


It will be seen by these figures that the South 
have collected only about one fourth of the whole 
duties on imports and tonnage. In fine, sir, the 
expense of collecting one hundred dollars in the .. 
South has been nearly double that of collecting 
the same sum in the North. These facts, when 
thus presented, without any sophistry, really fur- ; 
nish our Southern friends, they being judges, with 
no Pe cause of complaint. 

ut to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, is one of the most important acts of; 
sovereignty. If the power of taxation has been 
abused, and generally wielded against the inter- : 
ests and wishes of our Southern friends, I admit 
it may be a just cause of complaint on their part. , 
It is impossible, Mr. Chairman, for me to go into 
the effects of all the tariff acts upon all sections of 


there are some facts going to show that in this 
matter the North have not committed substantial i 
aggressions against the South. I know, sir, it is 


. believed by many in the South, that they have : 


been always injured in the exercise of the power i 
Í 


| drink, or wear. 
can be demonstrated that the North bears even 


many that a majority of the South have 
ever voted for the revenue laws under 


scarcely 
which we 


: have lived; but if it be found, upon investigation, 
, that a majority of the Southern members of this 


House have voted for a majority of all the tariff 
acts passed since 1789, I think they are estopped 
from presenting a bill of indictment against the 
Government or the North in this matter, 

In the House Journal may be found the yeas 
and nays upon twenty-one tariff acts, and of these 
a majority of the Southern members have voted 
for twelve, and against only nine. I hold in my 
hand the votes of Southern members upon these 


‘acts. They are as follows: 
Yeas. Nuys, 
Tariff of August 10, 1790...... 0.0.00. 00 e000 8 3 
66 March 3, 1791... . cece eee eneen T 16 
“« May pe i Pe ee ee peer 1l 15 
« March 3, 1797... . ccc cece cece oae. 27 11 
“ July A e CEET sevis 14 31 
“ March 00 
«March 20 
« July 15 
“July 21 
“« April 38 
“ April 33 
«May 70 
“« May 62 
“ May 24 
“ May 12 
« July 3i 
“cc 4 
“ 73 


Such is the vote given in the Journals of the 


Peer meen eeenne 


: House; and Iam confident an investigation of the 


Journals, will show that no tariff, distasteful to 
the South, has remained long on the statute book. 
It is a little striking, sir, that the first tariff, upon 
which sufficient interest was felt to take the yeas 
and nays, and the last tariff—the one now oni the 


: statute book—received an overwhelming majority 


of the Southern vete. It is easy to talk of North- 


; ern aggression; but here are facts, and I commend 
| gentlemen toa critical examination of them. Since 


1833, a period of about nineteen years, we have 


i lived under a tariff, voted for by the South, with 


the exception of some four years. 

But I am aware it is often affirmed by our 
Southern friends, that they pay more than their 
just proportion of the revenues of the country. 
Since 1833, the tariff acts being, to a great extent, 
the work of the South, with the exception of four 
years, have not, I am bound to believe, contained 
unjust discriminations against that section. The 
statements generally made, of the benefit of the 
tariff to the North, of theamount of money that it 
throws into their hands, at the expense of the 
South, I know are, in a great degree, fallacious, 
and had I time, i could demonstrateit to any one. 


' Our tariff system is a tax on consumption. Our 


people are taxed mainly according to their neces- 
sities, according to what they may need to eat, 
Such being the fact, I think it 


more than their share of the burdens of taxation, 
in proportion to their ability to acquire. Let me 
give an illustration. 

In 1850, the receipts from customs amounted to 


j! about $40,000,000. Maine and South Carolina, 
if assessed with a direct tax, agreeably to the Con- 


stitution, in a revenue of $40,000,000, would pay 


.. about $1,000,000. Now, let us assume for a mo- 
. ment that the slaves of South Carolina consume 
- no articles paying duty. The white population of 


that State being a fair average of that of all the 
other States, would consume enough to pay of the 
$40,000,000 revenue, $560,000, and Maine would 
pay, upon the same principle, $1,160,000! Jhave 
assumed that the slaves consume no articles pay- 


‘ing duty. 


This is not true, I confess; but it is not very far 
from the fact, as I will endeavor to demonstrate, 
In the Patent Office Report for 1849, is an account 
of the management of one of the best plantations 
in South Carolina. There are upon this planta- 
tion two hundred and fifty-four slaves, upon which 
the following cash expenses were incurred in one 
year: 


. Two hundred pairs of shoes $175, annual supply 


Of hats BLO... ce cee ces eceecenneeee sescecee $275 00 

. Bill of cotton and woolen cloth......... esseees» 810 00 
One hundred cotton comforters in lieu of bed blan- 

(1. sess eressesossessesosesesosaosssees 125 00 

One hundred oil-cloth capotes...... EEE 87 00 

Twenty small woolen blankets for infants..:.... 25 00 


Calico dress and handkerchief for each woman 
and girl... ccecssccccccvcccccesccectsssecenss 


82 00 


1852.) 
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Christmas Presents in lieu of negro crop......... 175 00: 

Finty sacks Of salt.. .suss seses cece eee esre eee ees 80 00 ` 
Four hundred gallons of molasses..........-. . 100 00° 
Total... 0... cece seceatencs cece cans ceeeesGl,939 00 
The above articles are given as the wholecon- 


sumption of two hundred and fifty-four slaves, 
exclusive of what is produced on the plantation. 
I leave gentlemen to examine these items at their 
leisure, and to ascertain the amount of duties ac- ' 
tually paid upon them. I will not pursue this 
matter further; but I think it is evident from this 


illustration, that if our system of taxation is an | 


egression, it will be found like the aggression of 
winter, somewhat more searching and rigorous as 
you go North. I come now to the power— 


TO ESTABLISH POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS. 


Let us see if there are Southern grievances upon 
this point. I find, by examination, that there is 
one post office in the North, to eleven hundred free 

pulation; and one in the South, to about eight 
hundred free population. Such are the accom- 
modations furnished. And who pays the bills for 
this branch of the public service? hy, sir, the 
men, women, and children of the North pay an 
immense sum for transporting the mails for the 
benefit of our complaining friends of the South. I 
ask attention to the following tables, which I have 
condensed from a statement politely furnished me 
by the Post Office Department. 

Statement showing the cost of transportation in 
each free State and Territory, for ten years, from 
lst July, 1841, to 30th of June, 1851; also the - 
amount of net revenue for the same time: 

Cost of Trans. Net Revenue. 


‘territory. So far, allt 
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torial acquisitions and relinquishments. These 
acquisitions have been highly favorable to South- 
ern domination and prosperity. 
chased the Territory of Louisiana, and paid for the 
same the sum of $15,000,000. In 1819 we 
chased Florida, and advanced in cash $5,000,000. 
In 1842, from three to five millions of acres of 
Northern territory were surrendered to Great Brit- 
ain by the treaty establishing the Northeastern 
boundary. 
United States. 
to about one halfof Oregon, extending five degrees 
on the Pacific. Here are three great acquisitions, 
and two grand relinquishments. The acquisitions 
were all slave ternitoTy, 

he 


use of the South, and all the relinquishments at 
the expense of the North. 


our Government paid from the common Treasury 
of the nation— 
To France..... PAREA ere esaaeo asea $15,000,000 
To Spain.... . .... 5,000,000 
To Texas.........-- eanwes £48 dee ESASI 10,000,000 
Totaliccc,  ccescececeeeee sees cee o $30,000,000 


_ It is true that a part of the Louisiana purchase 
is now free, but by far the larger fay of this is 
waste territory, and of no value. To give a just 


In 1802 we pur- ! 


| 


ur- 


In 1845 we annexed Texas to the | 
In 1847 we surrendered our claim , 


and relinquishments free | 
acquisitions were for the ; 


idea of the benefits derived by the free and slave- ‘ 


holding States relatively, in consequence of our 
acquisitions, I ask gentlemen to consider the value 
of real and personal property, according to the 
late census, in the States acquired from foreign 
countries. 
ment, which I will read: 


Free States. Slave States. 
California...... $22,131,914 Louisiana.... $227,029,092 
lowa.... 21,436,138 ‘Texas......-- 51,114,488 

——~ Florida.... 22,033,637 
Total....... 43,568,052 Missouri » 99,129,712 
Arkansas..... 36,368,765 


Total....... $435,675,694 | 


l 
i 
{ 
i 


For these acquisitions | 
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It may be proper in this connection to say a 
word in relation to the Northwest Territory. We 
are often told by Southern gentlemen that Virginia 
gave up this Territory for the exclusive use of the 
North. In reply to this, I ask gentlemen to recol- 
lect that Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York claimed the same Territory, and those States, 
together with Virginia, ceded their rights to this 
tract of country. It may be said further, that 
even if Virginia had the best claim, her cession 
was a voluntary act of her own, and not a North- 
ern aggression. But has the South been deprived 
of the use of this tract of country in consequence 
of the cession? Not at all. The sons of the South 
have enjoyed it in common with those of the 
North. here are at this moment, Iam confi- 
dent, as many citizens from the South as from 
the North upon this Territory, in proportion to the 
population of each section of the Union. 

am now naturally brought to quote again 
trom the Constitution: 

& The Congress shal] have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory of 
the United States. ”? 

Under this provision it is contended that weare 
authorized to make regulations concerning the 

ublic lands. How have we exercised this author- 
ity? Has any injustice been done to the South- 
ern States in the action of the Government, or in 
the conduct of the North upon this matter? How 
does the case stand? The lands have been held, 
among other purposes, as a source of revenue to 


: the Government. 


I hold in my hand an authentic state- | 


I ask honorable members, who seem to grudge | 


- even California, to look at this statement, and then 


decide for themselves, who have realized the ben- | 


efit of foreign acquisitions under this Government. 


` But I have not done. Much complaint has been 


' made by some of our Southern friends, at the dis- 


Maine..........08 .. $548,693 00 9684 42 j 
New Lampshire.... 345,555 00 446,332 87 
Vermont... ....seecee 398,643 00 421,671 76 |: 
Massachusetts ...... 1,226,433 00 2,598,010 64 ` 
Rhode [siand......- 102,182 00 308,125 | 
Connecticut ........ 531,559 00 781,572 21 
New York.......... 3,061,489 00 6,745,761 24 
New Jersey......+. 584,660 00 479,244 59 
Pennsylvania... 1,684,953 00 3,187,982 61 
Ohio.......66- 1,784,936 00 2,007,657 15 
Mie 509,885 00 ,597 47 
Indiana. 690,994 00 543,486 90 
Ilinois 1,239,385 00 659,909 17 
Iowa..... si 128,578 00 126,332 U8 
Wiscousin.......++- 99,664 00 299,114 44 
Minnesota Territory. 1,578 00 3,936 18 
913,039,187 00 $19,723,940 37 
13,039,187 00 
Net revenue.. .... cece see. e.o. 96,684,753 37 


` Statement, showing the cost of transportation of 
the United States mails in each slave State, for ten 
years, from Ist July, 1841, to 30th June, 1851; 
algo the net revenue from the Post Office during | 
the same period, in said States: i 


Cost of Trans. Net Rerenue. |; 
Delaware..... sdin 889,812 00 101,622 69 |; 
Maryland....... .... 1,066 00 1,067,798 48 | 
Virginia........ 1,842,927 00 1,236,203 13 
North Carolina 1,600,270 00 409,518 10 | 
South Carolina...... 1,154,147 00 693,¢ 97 | 
Georgia.. sesers 1,514,537 00 812,576 70 | 
Piorida........eseees 374,135 00 128,132 90 
Missouri......+-++-- 938 00 586,405 42 
Kentucky... eesse.. 1,157,431 00 699,297 05 
Tennesgee.....--+-+ 926, 515,932 84 
Alabama........006+ 1,832,226 00 711,422 02 
Missiasippi.....+-++- 868,485 00 462,357 99 
Louisiana. ... és 529,103 00 965,403 04 
Arkansas... ve 556,352 00 120,066 29 
Texas.. sses soe . 334,336 00 88,015 45 

$14,716,761 $8,601,026 09 

8,601,026 09 


Deficit...... $6,115,734 91 


It will be seen by this statement, that ina period i 


of ten years, $6,000,000 have been paid by the 

citizens of the North—by the men, women, and ; 
children of that section of our country, to trans- : 
port the Southern mails. 


From this data I leave | 
gentlemen to calculate the amount paid during the :| PF 
last sixty years. But, sir, I have not time to dwell || 


i Texas 


; made free by 


i 


$ 


apon this point. iğ 


ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY. 


I ask the attention of gentlemen to the action of | 
the Government under the power to acquire and 
relinquish territory. This power is not expressly ; 
granted by the Constitution; but we have on sev- 
eral occasions exercised the right of making terri- 


| 


| not all. 


sition of our *‘ Mexican acquisition.” But 
ow isthis? Texas isa slaveholding State. Cal- 
ifornia is free. Utah and New Mexico are open 
to slavery. This, I believe, is not denied by any 
one. Henry Clay has stated such to be the fact, 
and so, I think, Senator Downs has very recently 
affirmed. 

Our whole acquisition of Mexican territor 
amounts to 834,000 square miles, and is appropri- 
ated as follows: 

Territ n to Slavery. 
Sires, O37 321 square miles. 


New Mexico .......-- + -219,774 
casessocessoesesssossceseaseeee 187,923 


Total eesse. esee ee 645,018 
Not open to Slavery. 


‘cc 


ser eree 


California ........ ETTI painii 188,982 square miles. |: 
It is not an answer to this statement to say that | 


t 


Ai 


t 
i 
1 


The receipts for public lands have been as fol- 
lows: 


Free States. Slave States. 
' Ohio........ $20,853,694 33 Missouri. .. . $13,674,258 62 
Indiana..... 21,870,255 57 Alabama..... 17,722,124 74 
! Ilinois ..... 20,491,177 17 Mississippi... 13,353,247 49 
Michigan.... 11,704,607 76 Louisiana.... 4,405,389 31 
Jowa....... e 3,402,878 88 Arkansas..... 4,071,121 73 
i Wisconsin.. 6,243,321 13 Florida....... 1,294,893 52 
Total... ... 884,565,934 84 Total.. .... $54,521,035 41 
54,521,035 41 
$30,044,899 43 


Showing that there have been received for the sale 
of public lands from the free States, $30,044,899 43 
more than from the slave States, up to the 30th of 
September, 1851. I obtain this information from 
a statement furnished me by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. ‘Thus much for the rev- 
enue from the sales of public lands, and the men 
who have furnished that revenue. Sir, I shrink 


| from nothing in this investigation; and I now ask 


Utah and New Mexico will remain free. Accord- © 


ing to the provisions of their territorial govern- 
ment, they are to be admitted with slavery, if 
adjacent States will have it so; for, from their con- 
tiguous position, they have the power to settle it. 
Four fifths of this acquisition is, in truth, open to 
slavery propagandism. Even California was not 


the South. She made herself free. But this is 


altered to give territory to the State of Missouri. 


H By 
orthern votes, against the votes of ' 


the attention of the House to an abstract froma 
statement furnished by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, showing the donations, 
prania ana reservations of land to the several 

tates for all purposes whatever; up to 30th Sep- 
tember, 1851: 


Free States. Acres. Slave States. Acres. 
Ohio.....-seee e 11,152,523 Missouri ......... 3,310,694 
| Indiana.......... 3,566,667 Alabama. .. 4,453,233 
| Tiinois....eeeeeee 3,515,341 Mississippi.. . 3,895,468 
Michigan . . 6,310,317 Louisiana... - 10,218,504 
OWA ..006 .. 1,997,445 Arkansas.... « 6,438,357 
Wisconsin. .. 3,318,476. Florida......- e... 2,096,564 
California.. ss.. 500,000 -———— 
—-—— —«- Total...... 0.00. 30,412,850 

Total... saves + W0,360,729 

30,360,729 

52,121 


which it appears that the slave States have re- 
ceived 52,121 acres more than the free States. The 


- donation for the Illinois and Mobile Central Rail- 


The Missouri compromise line has been | 
' a character of the Cumberland road, for the ben- 


Hear Colonel Benton, upon the annexation of the : 


Platte country.. Ina speech delivered in the United zt 


States Senate, he uses the following language: 


« By that act of annexation a part of the Missouri com- | 


omise line, one hundred miles of it on a straight line, was 


abolished and a new line substituted, nearly three hundred |; 


miles long on its two sides, cutting deep into free soil, and 


converting it into slave soil. The six beautiful counties of | 


the Platte country were gained to Missouri by this operation 


—gained to a slave State, and carved out of free territory, ; 
made free by the compromise of 1820, and all by the help : 


of Northern votes.”? 

Sir, if complaints are to be made in the prem- 
ises, Southern gentlemen are the last persons to 
prefer them. 


| for any other purpose. 


road is not included in this calculation, it being of 


efit of several slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States. ; i 

These donations, grants, and reservations have 
been made to six slaveholding and six free States. 
If there is any propriety in making them, the 
should be made according to population. This 

roposition is, I think, apparent. If one State 
fias 500,000 children to be taught in schools and 
colleges, and another has 1,000,000, lands should 
be given to each State, if given for educational 
purposes, in the same ratio. So, if they are given 
I ask, then, the attention 
of gentlemen to the population of States to which 
lands have been given. Itis as follows: 
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ee Stutes. Slave States. || 
Ohio,,,......... 1,980,408 Missouri........... 682,043 |j 
Tudiana.... eese oo. 983,416 Alahama........ees 731,671 |! 
inois é Mi-sissippi-........ 608,555 || 
Michigan : Louisiana...... e.. 541,974 |i 
Wisecousin eserse ACKANSaS. eseon oeeo 209,639 |: 
Towa..eescceees Florida....ceeeeeee 87,401 ij 
——— 


The six slaveholding States have one half as i! 
much population as the six free States, and have re- |: 
evved, not one half, but more of the public domain. || 
if, indeed, a citizen in a free State is equal to a cit- 

izen in a slaveholding State, then the land States 

of the South have little reason to complain. But 
@ what of the future? Taska moment’s attention || 
to the donations of land, prepared in the United |! 
States Senate at the present session: : 


Free States. Slave States. 
Michigan.... 341,76) acres. Missouri.. 490,889 acres. 
tT} 


Wisconsin... 599,040 Arkansas.. 1,873,920 
Towa.......-3,107,417 Alabama... 1,215,760 « 
Ohio....... e 302.195 «& Fiorida.... 5,882,820 6 
Mlinois...... 35,000 & Louisiana. 13,508,259 6t | 
Total..... 4,385,412 “ 23,351,699 “| 


‘This is the Propane of legislation for the : 
present session. 

ures, and remember that even Northern men can 
be found to talk of aggressive legislation upon the 
South! 

‘So much for donations, grants, and reservations 
of lands. 

Bur 1 have not yet explained the whole connec- 
tion of the Government with land matters. Our 
Government has been a land purchaser from the 
aboriginees of the country. It is pertinent to this 
discussion to make a brief examination of the ex- 
tinguishment of Indian titles. To tvhom have 
the benefita and advantages of this Government 
accrued in the extinguishment of Indian titles? 

The number of acres of land purchased from 
the Indians since the establishment of the Fed- | 
eral Government, according toa statement kindly 
furnished me by the Commissioner of Indian . 
Affairs, amounts to 481.644,448 acres. The In- | 
dian title has been extinguished, by purchase, to 
293,889,091 acres of Southern territory, and to | 
187,759,351 acres of Northern territory. The | 
excess of Southern territory, to which the Indian | 
title has been extinguished, is 106,125,746 acres. 
At $1 25 per acre, the excess of land in the South : 
thus disincumbered, would amount to $132,657,- 
182. Its extent is more than twice as large as all 
New England. 1 do not, however, profess that 
this statement is precisely accurate; as in two or 
three instances Indian tribes were located in what | 
is now partly the slaveholding, and partly the 
non-slaveholding section of the Union, 1 think 
the statement is, if anything, most favorable to 
our Southern friends. 

But I have not time to say more relative to the 
purchase of lands fromthe Indians. Before I con- 
clude, I shall allude to other expenses immedi- 
ately connected with this subject, and in conse- | 

uence of which the whole Southern country was | 
reed from the presence of hostile Indians. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES NORTH AND SOUTH. 


et gentlemen study these fig- ` 
'į the Federal offices. 
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ee 


reasury Department shows the mint operations |Í and South west, came from the common Treasury 


f the United States, during the year 1851, to have |! 
een as follows: | 


General Recopitulation. 

No. of Pieces. 
Phitadetphia...... 22... .24.985,736 
New Orleans..........- 3,527,000 


o 
b 


Vatne. 
852,689,878 43 


tI 
l 
| 
È 
i 
i 
40,122.60) 00! 


Chartotte, N. Carolina.. | 15.366 324,454 00 
Dahlonega. s.s... neee... 83,856 351,592 0 | 
TOA)... ee cece ee e.. 28,701,958 963,488,524 43 


The expense of coinage at Philadelphia is forty- 
two hundreths per cent.; at New Orleans one and | 
eight hundreths per cent.; at Charlotte three and || 


What does he say? 


fifty-five hundreths per cent.; and at Dahlonega i 


three and thirteen hundreths per cent. i 

lt is impossible to comment in detail upon all || 
the acts of Government in a single speech. Nor | 
is it necessary to this defense; for I have Southern `i 


testimony of a very comprehensive character. I |: 
i will read: 


t In many instances of the highest importance and grent- ` 
est moment, the policy of the United States haa been in 
favor of the South, and under the control of the South.” 

k « * * * * * 


' “ I remember to have heard Mr. Calhoun say, not many 
| years before his death, that the South always had, and al- 
| ways would eontol the Government when united. Tlis : 
| is abundantly shown in our past history. : 
Since the formation of the Federn! Government, the | 
: Southern States have given to the Union, nine Presidents 
out of thirteen ; and have had a very large proportion of all 
Three fourths of this time the South 
j have been in power, and have had the control of the Gov- 
, ernment.—Ezrtracts from Speech of Hon. B. F. Perry, 
| House of Representatives, South Carolina, December 11th, | 
1850. j 


But I do not ask honorable members to rely on 
general assertions concerning the more important | 
operations of Government, I have some addi- | 
tional facts and figures. I am able to show the 


total expenditure, in each section, for internal im- |: 


provements by the General Government from 1791 | 
to 1837. 
These facts are taken from the reports of the 


Secretary of the Treasury of January 17th, 1835, |; 


and March 16th, 1838. | 
By this data the expenditures have been: i 
In the slave States...........++.$5,614,113 60 
In the free States,...eseeeeeees 4,292,593 23 | 


Excess in theslaves States... ...$1,321,520 37 
The sums expended in the District of Colum- 
bia are included, amounting to about ,000— 
but I have excluded from the statement the expend- 
itures for the improvement of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, and for the Cumberland road— 


i: these thoroughfares leading through both sections 
1. of the country. 


I am not able to give the amount 
expended from 1837 till the present time; but these 
figures will, I think, demonstrate that the imnres- 
sion has been very erroneous as to the sums ex- 
ended in each section of the Union for internal , 
improvements. 
s intimately connected with this subject, I | 
have a statement showing the total expenditures ; 
for light-houses from 1791 to 1837, as derived from 
the reports already referred to. I have condensed 
that statement, and will make the following ex- 
hibit: 
Total amount expended for light-houses from 1791 || 
to 1837. 0... acces cree w cere ee e -$5,203,083 05 |: 
In the free States. ........ccee00+ 2,511,265 39 
In the slave States... .......000+++ 2,691,817 66 


| 
H 
i 


But I must pass along. There are many mat- | 
ters of less importance which illustrate the unfor- | 
tunate character of this charge of aggression. |! 
Among the grants of power we are authorized to |: 
coin money. Now, there are three establishments f 
for this purpose at the South—one in North Caro- ‘i 
lina, one in Georgia, and one in Louisiana, and | 
but one at the North, in Philadelphia. It will be | 
recollected, that Congress has been petitioned | 
year after year for a branch at New York, and |: 
the petitioners have been denied their reasonable | 
request. The Southern establishments have been | 
brought into existence hy Northern votes—and if j! 
this may be called a Northern aggression, I ma 
as well say that the business men of New York 
and New England would be very glad to be || 
visited with a Southern aggression of a similar |: 
character, It cannot be said that the business of l: 
cnining will not be done as cheaply at the North. | 
Upon that point T will not detain gentlemen long. | 
I will briefly refer to the mint operations for 1851. | 
An official document sent into Congress from the :, 


ij 
i 


The appropriations made for light-houses sirce ` 
1837, are as follows: . 
In the free States and Territories... . . . „$864,127 
In the slave States and Territories. ..... 794,262 

Add these appropriations to the expenditures 
already stated, and we have this result: 
Expenditures and appropriations in free 

States... cece ee se cece ce cece es oo G$3,375,392 
paperless and appropriations in 

slave States. 2... .cceeesccseccsee ee 3,486,079 


Excess in slave States.............-- $110,687 
I have little more than time to state the facts, 


; which I wish gentlemen of this House to consider, 


and I pass to another point which I think should 
not be over-looked. This nation, from its com- 
mon Treasury, has made immense expenditures 
for the peculiar benefit of our Southern brethren; 
to protect them from and relieve them of the In- 
dian race. Who, sir, does not realize that the 


,.Means to carry on the Indian wars, and to kee 


up commerce with the Indian tribes, in the Sou 


of the nation? Now I ask gentlemen who say 
this Government has only oppressed them, to listen 
to the language of the distinguished individual of 
South Carolina, whom I have already quoted. 
Hear him: 


“There are the Indian wars on the southern frontier, for 


i: the protection of the Southern people, a: i enst to the Fed- 


eral Government of near $20),000,000. This is surely 


; feeling the power and inflaence of the Union, not by its ex- 
. actions and oppressions, bat by its care, protection, and 
‘ Kiberality. 


These Indian wars are not only waved for ine 
protection of the South, bet have resulted in the entire re- 
moval of the Indians from the Southern States, ata very 
heavy expense to the Federal Government. 


And who is the honorable B. F. Perry? In 
January, 185}, the Washington Union, Thomas 
Ritchie, editor, held the following language con- 
cerning him: 

“ We have been tanght to appreciate his character. He 
was formerty the editor of the Greenvitte Monutaineer, and 


displayed great talenta in his ardaous vocation, 
“ During the nuttification storm of 1832-°33 he was a 


; Union man. He is now a prominent member of the bar, 
. and a distinguished delegate in the House nt Representatives 


` picion has never tarnished his escutcheon. 


of that State, (South Carolina.) Even the breath of sirs- 
He is a man of 
high honor, firmness, and talents. ’” 


Such is the testimony as to the character of the 
witness } have called tothe stand. But let us look 
at the action of the Government a little further, 
under the provision of the Constitation to provide 
for the common defense. 1 find important in- 
formation in a report of General J. G. Totten, 
Chief Engineer, on the subject of the national 
defenses. From that report Í obtain the following 


) statement: 


Fortifications upon the Coast and Northern Frontier. 


PREE STATES. 


Estimuted Amount Cost of 
cost, expended, Armament. 
Nonhem Frontier. ... 1,153,537 612,650 33:',068 
Chass A... cc eceeee oe 2,598,810 2,131,214 1,272,007 
ae sees eeose.. 64,967,108 = 4,217,108 3,262,621 
E Crccceccccecess 630,442 130,442 25, 
$8,749,897 97,091,414 93,010,359 
SLAVE STATES. 
1,452 528 447,19 
8,955,861 3,050,283 
3,772,386 1,238,688 
$19,215,266 $34,180,775 $2,796,000 


The classes A, B,and C, embrace theold works 
repaired, thenew workscompleted, or nearly com- 
pleted, and the works now under construction. 

It will be seen that the total estimated cost of 
these works amounts to $33,661,512; and that 
two thirds of the cost of these fortifications are in 
the slaveholding States. This statement embraces 
the defenses not only on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, but upon the great Lakes. 

To give amore just view of this application of 
he funds of the nation for purposes of coast de- 


, fense, I will make an exhibit of the extent of the 


i 
l 


American coast. I have made a statement from 
information kindly furnished me by Professor 
Bache and Major Stevens, of the Coast Survey 
Office. I aek attention to it. 

The shore line of the United States of America, 
including bays, sounds, &c., is.as follows: 


| Free States and Territories. Statute miles. 
MAING... 20.0 cocccc once sven cesae. oirett sios 1,355 
New Hampshire... ...... cece ceves cons ccescees 13 
Massachusetts... ...ccccscecescececcccnccesces . 8&7 
Rhode [sland .......ccccccecees coscennnececss . 230 
Connecticut ......- danse soa Me siwlaretsie cisieele eerere te se 236 
New VOR 60oc sc ceisscwesedeecesseseceaeseceds 50 
New Jersey 510 
Cali‘ornia 1,110 
Oregon .... 000 css ceveseedsecceevvecaceoel hth 
United States s! ine of the great Lakes as follows : 
Lake Superior.........ccscccccvcceccesccccscens S55 


Lake Michigan ........ 
Lake Hluron......... 


erssacsoosoce 
OETETTTETETETTEI 


Lake Erie... 2... sossen eere osese AA 
Lake Ontario... s.s. eessesesoseeo wescccesecces WO 
TORR oe acc dink tse acsea canes cvecisecedicciciee «B42 
` Slave States. Matute miles. 
Nelaware.......0.- woe. 230 
Marviand.. 730 
Virginia... 947 
North Caro! Siete us 
South Carolina....... 26 
Georgia... ccc. ceeseee Sevews eosin a... 250 
Finrida 2... oe coe ccee ee cece ee cennen cess ecene 943 
Alabama... eeenarssesessossossesesecssssseee BHO 


185%] 
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By the facts here presented it will be seen that 
the shore line of the slaveholding States is more 
than one thousand miles lesa than that of the free 
States and Territories; and yet they in the slave- 
holding States have received two thirds of the 
national expenditures for purposes of coast de- 
fense. 

Thereare many other matters upon which I might 
dwell. l have not noticed all the expenditures of , 
Government, nor is it possible for me to do so on 
the present occasion. It is fair to state that in the | 
construction of naval vessels, &c., the larger amount 
bas been expended at the North; but with very 
good reasons. The cost of construction at the 
North has been much less. This is no aggression, 
but the exercise of a wiseeconomy. Put this and 
whatever other items of a similar character that 
may appear upon the record down to the North- 
ern account, and still, I affirm, that, taking into 
consideration the expenditures of every descri 
tion, they are very far from furnishing our South- 
ern friends aiy decent reason for enmpiint 

Before concluding, I must briefly allude to one 
other cause of uneasiness. ft has been said that 
the people of the North make money out of the 
commerce of the country. This is put down 
among the list of grievances. Butare the North 
to blame for that? The question is briefly an- 
ewered by a writer in De Bow’s Commercial Re- 
view, a work of high authority and standing at 
the South. Hear him: 

“<The ships of the North come to our shores laden with 
rich stores trom all quane of the globe—silks and teas of 
China, coffee from Brazil, the manufactures of Engiand, 
France, the spice of Sumatra, the gold of California. For 
almost every article of necemity and luxury we use from. 
foreign countries we are indebted to Northern enterprise, 
to which we annually pay a large tribute, the immense 
profits of which might accrue to ourselves had we the enter- 
prise and energy to enter the feld. Will any man of sense 
pretend to say that there is any action of the General Gov- 
ernment to prevent a merchant of Charleston, Savannah, or 
New Orleans, from fitting out ships for the whaling busi- 
ness, importing teas froni Canton, or coffee from Brazil? 


Are the duties on foreign goods any higher in Charleston 
than in New York? 


Sir, the care is well put, and I have only to add 
that, for the “ tribute’? they pay, they receive 
from the North a valuable consideration, in the 
services described in this extract. And if they 
do not think so, they bave the same right enjoyed 
by the citizens of my own State, to become car- 
riers for themselves and the world, to enter into 
both foreign and coastwise trade. And the re- 
mark will apply with equal force to every branch | 
of business known to civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks I have submitted ` 
have been prompted by my regard for the Union, 
and by a respect for the principles of equity and | 
justice. I have often thought t 
did investigation of the benefits and advantages of | 
this Government, enjoyed by the South, would . 
disarm the spirit of disunion; that our Southern 
friends, by an examination of the facts, would be 
induced to demand less of the North. It seems to 
me, too, that the Northern volunteers in behalf of 
Southern grievances, by looking into the action of 
the Government, instead of acquiescing in the 


charge of aggression, will see that we have rights ` 


SPEECH OF HON. RICHARD YATES, 


—fair, just rights, which we have seldom assert- 
ed. They have made, in some instances, conces- 
sions that I am frank to say I would not have - 
yielded, because a submission to unreasonable 
demands never makes for peace. 
the North desire a perpetuation of the Union they 
should ask what is right. They should ask, it is . 
true, nothing more. They should, I repeat, sub- 
mit to nothing wrong. They should not consent 
to be put under bonds to keep the peace, or to 
xeep any law, because, doubtless, without any | 
intention of those who wish to impose the bonds 


to do so, it puts those who consent to be bound, |: 


iminals by their ': 5 h 
wrongly on ihe pecori as a ped ay T remarks which I shall make upon this occasion, 


own confession! No man is called upon to get ' 
bonds that he will not violate a law, unless he is ` 
apana of criminal intentions. Asa member , 
of the 


Democratic party, | hope no such bond will ; 


I; 


be demanded at the Baltimore Convention. 


hope there will be no interpolation of néw obliga- |; 


: tions into the Baltimore platform. 
. fair to warn our Democratic friends at the North 


t a fair and can- © 


If the people of ` 


_ other branches of industry, by granting to every man who is 


`: herein specified’’— i 


that they have been notified that they must be 
“ bound to keep the peace.” Are these the terms 
to offer to the proud spirit of freemen? Will they 
be submitted to? Weshallsee. The Democricy 
of Maine have repudiated all such offensive tests. | 
In their late legislative State Convention they . 
adopted the old Baltimorė resolutions without ad- ; 
ditions or interpolations. Such is the overwhelm- 


It is, however, | 


i 


ing voice of the Democracy of the State | havethe - 


honor in part to represent, sustained, as itis, with 
anpara unanimity by our Democratic press. 
“ Bonds to keep the peace,” indeed! Without 
intending disrespect to anyone, | must be allowed 
to remark that these are terms fit only for slaves. 
Neither should the people of the North on any 


continued, or whether Congress shall adopt a new 
policy, are questions which are now occupying & 


"i large share of the attention of Congress, and of the 


country. In theattempt to present my views upon 
this question, I am aware that nothing short of the 
presidential question seems to awaken the interest 
of the committee, and | almost shrink from the 
effort to arrest its attention, by remarks upon the . 
appropriate business and practical questions which 
it 1s our duty, as legislators, to investigate. 

The constitutional power of Congress to make 
grants of lands to actual settlers, or to the States, 
for the construction of railroads, has been denied 
by most of the gentlemen who have addressed the 
committee against these propositions. I do not 


_ propose to discuss the question of constitutional 


` power at length. 


occasion quietly submit to unjust attacks from men ` 


in their own ranks, or from those who understand 
little of their character or intentions. 


It is often the case, that extreme men charge the . 


North with aggression, and the idea is caught up 
by a certain class of men from the free States, 


If a question can be settled by 
precedent, then F think that the right of Congress e 
to make these grants may be considered a settled 
question. When the propriety of such grants 
first came before Congress, the question of con- 


: stitutional power underwent a thorough discus- 


' gion. 


who stand ready to do swift and willing injustice © 


to their own section. Sir, Northern politicians, 
who, to advance their own political fortunes, brand 
the North with injustice to the Southern people, 
and thus create, at the South, causeless dissatis- 
faction, do not, in my judgment, exhibit a very 
sincere patriotism. They are the swift witnesses, 
who come voluntarily to the stand to blacken, 


by their testimony, the land of their birth. They | 


will do more: they will advocate unworthy con- 
cessions, and, if successful in their work, the young 


; men of the North may finally become impressed 


that they have no rights to be defended; that they 
are not the equals of those residing in other sec- 
tions of the country; that they are not as great or 
good. But I trust they are not to succeed in 
dwarfing the position of our young men, or in 
creating # servile spirit that dares not defend our 
interests and honor when assailed. J trust the 
time is not near at hand when an American citizen 
will not dare to utter his honest opinions. Such 
a spirit of political bondage, fastened upon the 
minds of men, would wither the land like the blight 
of mildew. It would be a species of bondage that 
would turn the fairest country on earth into a 
moral desert. With such a condition of things 
fixed upon us, it would be no longer delightful to 
look upon the green fields and the busy towns of 
our country. ‘ Even the croaking of frogs in the ' 
“uncultivated fen, or the howling of wild beasts , 
© on the mountain-top, where liberty dwells, would ! 
‘be preferable to the nightingale’s song in the 

‘ vales of slavery, or the melting notes of Correlli | 
‘in cities clanking their chains!” What is thus 


characterized is not more galling than the intolerant || 
` spirit which would stifle the thoughts and crush 


e voice of freemen! 

One word more, and I have done. 
have faults, though not grievous ones, I think; 
but that we have beech visited with unjust denun- i 
ciation and intolerance by some, and often be- 
trayed by others, must be apparent to all. As it 


The North 


has not been the object of these remarks to make `: 


complaints, I only state this now as due to the 
truth of history. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


Iw tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 23, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the bill 
sto encourage agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 


the head of a family, a homestead of one hundred and sixty — 
acres of land out of the public domain, upon condition of | 
occupancy and cultivation of the same, for the period | 


Mr. YATES said: | 
Mr. Cuammax: I shall endeavor, in the few | 


to confine myself chiefly to the subject legitimately 
before the committee. The consideration of this 
bill very properly invites discussion, as to the 
whole nd policy of the Government. Whether 
the present policy as to the public lands is to be | 


The greatest minds in the country were 
pitted against each other, and I believe the power 
to make the grants was finally conceded by nearly 
all. Most certainly, it has been repeatedly exer- 
cised without being called in question. Grants 
for purposes of education, to asylums, to actual 
settlers, and for the promotion of internal improve- 
ments, have been made at sundry times, beginning 
with the administration of Washington, down to 
the present day. When we have the opinions of 
such men as Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, General 
Cass and Mr. Douglas, and nearly all the leading 
men of both parties, and especially the opinions 
of the strict constructionists of the Constitution, 
including Mr. Calhoun, who was ever jealous of 
the exercise of any doubtful constitutional power; 
I say when we have such an array of authority in 
favor of this constitutional power, added to the 
uniform practice of the Government, and enforced 
by the legislation of almost every Congress, it 
would seem that this might well be considered a 
settled question. I do not say that precedent is 
everything, but I do say that the opinions of our 


_ profoundest statesmen and lawgivers, expressed 
` after mature deliberation, are entitled to high con- 


sideration. 

Theargumentsagainst the exercise of this power, 
relied upon by gentlemen who have addressed the 
committee, are presented in their strongest light in 
the National Intelligencer of this morning, and I 
will call the attention of the committee to the two 
strong points taken in that paper, and which I do 
not consider well taken. That paper says: 

“The property of ‘the people of the United States,’ 
whether it is money in the Treasury or the public Jands, 
cannot be rightfully used by those who govern our aifairs, 
unless itis done ‘in order to form a more perfect Union, 
‘establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for. 
‘the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
‘secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
‘t terity? ” : 

Now, if it can be shown that the passage of 
this bill will accomplish any of these objects, then 


| the “ public lands may be rightfully used for these 


grants to the objects indicated.” Now I submit 
to this committee the question, Is it not for the’ 
ct GENERAL WELFARE” to promote the settlement 


' of the public lands? Is it not for the general wel- 


| f : 
, ON THE LAND POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, | ®"e to establish an independent yeomanry upon 


AND IN DEFENSE OF THE WEST. i thousand four hundred million acres of land? 


it not for the GENERAL WELFARE that we encourage 


our broad and beautiful public domain of a 
8 


the agricultural productions of the country and 
improve the condition of our industrious poor? 
Is it not for the GENERAL WELFARE to discourage. 


| speculation in the public lands, to fell the forest, 


to make ‘the wilderness bloom and blossom as 
the rose,” and to cover that mighty area of terri- 
tory extending from the Ohio river to the Pacific 
ocean, with a papulation of independent freehold- 
ers, and to withdraw population from the tempta- 
tions and vices of crowded cities to the purer 
atmosphere of rural life. : 
The same paper says: 


“A title by ‘actual settlement? is absurd, unless legal 
policy may thus encourage hardy pioneers to enter the 


; forest and plant the footsteps of civilization in its dark re- 


cesses. With this view, however, what are called ‘pre- 
emptions? may be justly favored and protected.” 


The constitutionality of granting preémptions is. 
notdeniéd by any. The consideration upon which 
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they are granted is to encourage settlement. Is it 
not the same ‘legal policy” to encourage that set- 
tlement by making grants to the actual settler? 
Under the preémption system, the settler often 
has the privilege of buying, to the exclusion of al! 
others, land at $1 25 per acre worth ten times that 
sum. He can enter upon the public lands as soon 
as they are surveyed, and before they are offered 
at public sale, and purchase the same at the Gov- 
ernment price, though at the sale others might be 
ready and willing to pay five times that sum. If 
the Government may thus surrender its rights to 


promote settlement, may it not, for the same ob- | 


Ject, grant lands worth $1 25 per acre, or less, to 
the actual settler? The principle is the same in 
both cases. It is the same in grants of bounty 
lands to the soldier, and when the ‘legal policy ” 
eis admitted in the one case, it cannot be denied in 
the other. 

I call the attention of gentlemen to that article 
of the Constitution which provides that ‘ Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the ter- 
Titery or other property of the United States.” 
“ It shall have the power to dispose of ?—here is an 
umimited power. It is not derived by construc- 
tion or implication—it is an ExPREss power. The 
manner of this disposition, and the ebjects of the 
appropriation, are of course to be left to the dis- 
eretion of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it is amusing to see how certain 
gentlemen can find authority to make appropria- 
tions to some objects, and at the same time den 
any power to make appropriations for other ob- 
jects of precisely the same character. The gen- 


tleman from New York, (Mr. Jenxins,] in his | 


speech, maintained that our rivers were very prop- 
erly the objects of national concern, and that 


Appropriations for their improvement were legiti- || 


mately within the power of Congress, but stoutly 
denied. that Congress had any power to make 


grants of either money or lands for the construc- i| 
These, he says, are the objects | 
Now, here is a | 


tion of railroads. 
of State concern exclusively. 
“ distinction without a difference.” The only 
difference is, that the one is water, the other iron. 
The object of both is to facilitate intercourse be- 


tween the different portions of the ponderar. i 
s 


Certainly communication by means of railroa 
is more direct; it is cheaper, safer, and speedier. 
All the operations of commerce, and all the objects 
of such a grant, can be as well or better carried 
out by the construction of railroads than by the 
improvement of rivers, and therefore I can see no 
objection to grants of lands to the State to aid in 
their construction. 


:ı provements, 


| offered and unoffered lands on the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1851, 1,399,586,140.53 acres. 


It appears from this table, that in a period of | 
H seventy years only 101,633,930 of acres have been | 
T that the Government still has on hand a | 


: sold, an ar 
mighty domain of over thirteen hundred millions 


of acres. Is here not an ample fund forall the pur- . 


| poses of education, for the relief of the insane, 
‘ for homes to the actual settler, and for the pur- 
: poses of internal improvement? 


GRANTS FOR RELIEF OF INSANE. 


: Mr. Chairman, much as l desire to see portions 
`of the public lands appropriated to internal im- 
et this is not the chief measure with 
,me. In my humble estimation, the first and most 


;, desirable application of the public domain, is to 


i make ample provision for the insane, the deaf and 


‘| dumb, and the blind. The Government could not 


į make a more useful application of a portion of the 


H pubiic domaiņ, than by assisting each State and : 


erritory to endow an institution for each of these 
i, objects. The census of 1840, in a total 


: tion of 17,069,453 persons in the United States, 


. exhibited an insane population of 17,457; and the : 


census of 1850 in a total population of 23,267,498, 
i, gave an insane population of 27,000. The in- 
|; crease of the victims of insanity, is in a ratio far 
ii greater than the increase of the whole 
i} tion. But, sir, the results or npe medica! treat- 
ment in institutions establis 
have been most gratifying. Thousands who were 
considered hopelessly insane have been restored 
; to reason, and there is every reason to believe 
that the frightful increase of this dread malady 
may be ina great measure stayed, if proper relief is 
afforded. 


munificent, and such as, with the aid of the States, 
would place these institutions beyond the contin- 


or on the ground maintained by certain political 
economists of France, that it is the duty of the 


i people, and which has led her impulsive popula- 
' tion to clamor for Government aid, instead of re- 


_ lying upon the surer rewards of honest industry | 
and persevering labor. It is upon the higher prin- | 
ciple of duty to the children of misfortune, who, : 


_ by the inscrutable decrees of an overruling Provi- 


|, dence, are deprived of the ability to procure means | 


; of support or education. There comes to us, sir, 
an appeal from these unfortunate classes of our 
population addressing itself to the kindliest sym- 
pathies, the noblest impulses of the heart, as well 

, ag tothe highest considerations of patriotism. Yes, 

: sir, from the dethroned intellects of the twenty- 


popula- : 


: and 
popula- : 


icail 
ency of want. These grants are not contended |! tory 3 


Government to furnish direct subsistence to the | 
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sanity, (and it is a calamity to which allare liable,) 
instead of being confined within narrow apart- 
ments and prison-houses, she may walk forth in 
the light of God’s glorious sun, breathe Heaven’s 
ure air, and, if her fancy choose, pluck a flower 
y the wayside. 
Sir, that page of history which shall record, 


| thatthe American Congress, in the year 1852, made 


ample provision for these sacred objects, will be an 
immortal page. And when noble edifices for these 
objects are erected, and these institutions are firmly 
established, they will redound to the lasting honor 


_ of the Congress which made the appropriation, 


and will be pointed to by our children and chil- 
dren’s children from generation to generation, as 
the proudest monuments of the glory of the nation. 

I cannot here forbear to refer to the fact, that the 
State of Illinois, in addition to her tax for the sup- 
port of the Government, and in addition to her 
separate tax for the payment of the public debt, 
with a spirit worthy of her people, imposed asep- 
arate tax for the relief of her insane and the edu- 
cation of her blind and deaf and dumb. And 
perhaps three nobler edifices are not to be found 
in any State than those which she has erected— 


` the pride of every citizen, the admiration of every 


stranger, and the glory and delight of every patriot 
hristian. Sir, what must be the pleasure 
with which every citizen of Indiana and Illinois 


i reads the following tribute from Miss Dix, the 
ed for this purpose |! 
': benefactress of her race. 


great philanthropist of the age, and the illustrious 
She says: 
“ Look at Indiana—noble, clear sighted Indiana. She 


adopted a wise and noble policy, equaily prudent and hu- 
mane, and levied a special tax for the insane, for the deaf 


; mutes and the blind within her borders, ata cost of more 


than $200,000. ‘There, in that young State, almost 


7 q . | within the shadow of her capitol, stand these monuments 
| The grants in favor of these objects, should be | 


of a Christian and enlightened age, recording a forethought 
and munificence which, under the circumstances, has no 
parallel; though Illinois, ranging side by eide geograph- 
almost completes a corresponding page in her his- 
tory.” 

The above extract is taken from her memorial 
to the Legislature of Maryland. And, in justice. 
to my State, I may say that the expenses already 
incurred by the State of Illinois for these objects 
exceed considerably the sum of $200,000. - Now, 
sir, when it is considered that both these States, 
and many others, are embarrassed by heavy debts, 
and that all the States are taxed to the utmost of 


| the ability of the people to bear, it will be seen 
. that this aid from the public lands would be most 


timely and appropriate, and of the greatest im- 
portance. 
GRANTS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
Mr. Chairman, I shall not go into the discus- 


, Sion at length of the bill under consideration. I 


have for many years entertained opinions favorable 
to grants of the public lands in limited quantities 
to actual settlers. But I humbly conceive that 
those advocates of this bill, who oppose grants for 
railroads are much in error; for it 1s only by open- 
ing roads through the public lands, and ma ing 


id i DOMAIN- | geven thousand maniacs in the land, the stopped - 

There are several specific propositions before i| ears of the deaf and dumb, from the sightless eye- | 

Congress—the bill now pending, granting lands to || balls of the blind, closed forever to the beautiful ‘| 

actual settlers; the bill granting 10,000,000 of |! frame-work of art and nature, by which we are 
acres to the States to be applied to the relief of the | surrounded, comes this appeal. 

indigent insane; and various bills granting alter- No longer needing the public lands as a source 


nate sections of the public lands for the construc- 
tion of railroads. Iam in favor of the principle 
contained in all these propositions. I speak not 
of the details of these bills. If wrong in detail, 
when the time arrives for their consideration they 


can be amended to obviate objections. I am sur- ` 
prised that some of the advocates for grants to 


actual settlers, and for the relief of the insane, 
seem to regard railroad grants as coming in con- 
flict with them. Why, sir, nothing can be fur- 
ther from the fact. There is no conflict. There 
are enough lands for all. They carmot and will 
not be exhausted for a thousand years to come, 
The following table will show the quantity of 
public lands, sold and unsold, the proceeds of 
sales, and the grants and reservations of the same 
for all purposes, up to the 30th September, 1851: 


Sold ........... bosresosees «+ seee oo 101,633,930 acres, 
Grants for schools, &C....066 cece cee nese 40,558,978 «“ 
For Deaf and Dumb Asyluuis......... 44971] « 
For internal improvements...... eh esecee 11,500,395 “< 
To individuals and companies...... 279,792 «“ 
For seats of government, &c.... ee 50,860 “ 
For military services...... eeoceccee oes 16,019,065 6 
Reserved for salines.... 0... .cccccseace 42,325 


Reserved for benefit of Indians........, y 
Reserved for companies, corporations, &e. 8,955,389 “< 
Confirmed private elaims. u.n., asuna 7 
Swamp lands granted to the States..... 27 397, 260° €. 


Central railroad grant.................. 3,025,920  “¢ 


. each State, by the aid of these lands, 
with comfortable and spacious 
. apartments, adorned with the decorations of art ' 
and every pleasing embellishment; surrounded by 
` large inclosures of forest tree, beautiful shrub, 
: and blooming flower. 
- Total of acres unsold and unappropriated, of | 


< nificent edifice, 


have regarded their possession as a curse, rather 


|| than a blessing. But this depends upon the uses 


| to which they are applied. If our public domain 
‘is discreetl 
fountain of blessedness to the people. And, if 
Congress will look at it aright, and will grant to 
the States a sufficient quantity of these lands to 
endow these institutions, and to place the means of 
‘relief within the reach of these sad children of 
misfortune, it will have accomplished one of the 
noblest and most sacred objects in the sight of 
God or man. 
this is a sort of progress which will prove incon- 
` testably the christian enlightenment of the age, and 
bind new and bright glories around the brow of the 
Republic. It may be a weakness in this business 
age of finance, steam, and railroads, a sickly senti- 
mentality perhaps; yet I confess that for appropri- 
ations for these sacred objects is my first desire, 
‘and I would rather see all the projects for grants 
of the public lands fail than these. I would have 
erect a mag- 


1 So that if your wife, or 
daughter, or mine, should ever fall victims to in- 


of revenue, some statesmen of great eminence | 


Much is said ‘about progress, but | 


them accessible to market, that they are to be made 


: desirable homes for the actual settler, 


A better illustration of the effects of the present 


e || land system could not be given than the declara- 
applied, it will be an exhaustless » 


tion which has been made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Suruer.anp] to this committee. 


| He says that he knows, at his boarding-house, 
` four individuals, who own 50,000 acres, each, of 


the public lands. I would ask that gentleman, if 
that system is to be considered beneficial, which 
tolerates the withholding of these lands from set- 
tlement and occupation in the hends of wealthy 
speculators, to the exclusion and injury of the 
poor and industrious citizen? Would it not be 

etter to have these lands in cultivation, divided 
into small farms, and occupied by our industrious 
poor families, than for cher to remain unim- 
proved, and absorbed entirely by speculators? Is 
thata just system which permits the wealthy spec- 
ulator, who makes no improvements, to hold on 
to these lands until the actual settler, by the im- 
provement of adjacent lands, has made them valu- 


' able, and then to charge him five times the Gov- 


ernment price for them? 

The only plausible objection to the policy of 
these grants to actual os ny which at first struck 
me, but which, I believe, has not been advanced 
here, was, that the effect would be to depreciate 
the lands in the hands of present proprietors. But 
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the reverse, I believe, will be the effect. The class 
of persons, who would go on a quarter section and 
occupy and cultivate it for five years to get a title 
thereto, would be in the main poor persons, and 
unable to buy of present proprietors. I doubt, 
sir, whether ıt would make a single purchaser 
less. The bounty land laws, which have absorbed 
16,019,065 acres, have not had the effect to reduce 
the prices of lands already occupied and improved. 
The effect, I think, would be to increase prices to 

resent owners, by bringing into settlement and 
improvement the public lands which would other- 
wise remain in market for sale, and which now 
come into competition with the lands of present 
owners. The prices of lands in the hands of pres- 
ent owners, are unquestionably kept down by 
the large quantity of the public lands which are 
subject to sale at $1 25 per acre—purchasers being 
unwilling to pay from five to twenty dollars per acre 
for improved lands, when they can get them at the 
Government price. 

The new States have a deep and vital interestin 
the passage of this bill. They want settlement. 
They want these lands to pass out of the hands 
of the Government into the hands of individuals, 
so as to make them taxable, and contribute their 
share to the support of the State governments. 
The passage of this bill would increase greatly 
the immigration to the land States, insure the set- 
tement and improvement of the vacant lands, and 
augment the capital of the new States, which they 
so much need to enable them to engage in manu- 
facturing, the construction of roads, and other 
important public enterprises. 

he General Government would lose nothing— 
the settlement and improvement of portions of the 
public lands would increase the value of the con- 
au lands remaining unoccupied, and would 
add vastly to the egate of agricultural pro- 
duction and national prosperity. 

But, sir, the highest consideration is the effect 
which it would have to raise to independence, and to 
elevate a large portion of our fellow-citizens who 
gain a hard, scanty, and uncertain subsistence from 
the earnings of daily labor, or who, inthe dependent 
relation of tenants, pay one third or one half of the 
proceeds of their labor to the owners of the soil. 

I cannot forbear to quote, in favor of the pas- 
sage of this bill, the very extract which the gen- 


tleman from New York (Mr. Jenarys] has quoted © 


against it: 
“ DesTITUTION iN ParttapeLtPHia.—The Philadelphia 
American gives an account of a visit made a few days ago 


to the hovels of many of the poor and destitute of that city, | 
who live in small unventilated roome, tor which they are | 


compelled to pay ten cents rent each day. It is supposed 
the number of these unfortunate beings is about five thou- 
sand. Many of them were found with their hands and feet 
frozen for want of fuel to keep them warm, while others 
had even disposed of most of their scanty clothing to buy 
bread. In one cellar a family were found who had been 


turned out of home because they were unable to pay their , 
rent. In another place, a poor miserable woman and sev- i 


eral children were found in a shed, the children covered up 


im a beap of ashes to keep them warm. Having no clothing | 


whatever to cover them, tbe mother had been driven to this 


resort to keep them from freezing. The clothes had been | 


sold to buy bread.” 


Now, sir, the gentleman is most unfortunate in 
making this quotation. If he had labored for 
months, he could not have presented a more forci- 
ble argument in favor of the bill. Pass this bill, 
and astrong inducement will be presented to every 
one who is destitute of the means of support, and 
who has industry, to fly to the public lands; and 
instead of five thousand persons in unventilated 
rooms, and in a state of destitution, in the city of 
Philadelphia, we will, in a few years, have as 
many independent landholders in the Western 
aro in the full enjoyment of all the blessings of 

ife. 


Representatives from the West will bear me out ` 
There are 
thousands of tenants in the Western country with | 
large families, who are unable to make a dollar ` 
over and above the amount required for the sup- | 
port of themselves and families, after paying to ` 


in the assertion I am about to make. 


the owners of the soil one third of the proceeds 
of their annual labor. How much ameliorated 
would their condition be, if they had their own 
soil to cultivate—homes of their own, and the 


exclusive enjoyment of the hard earnings of their | al n 1 ue 
i! and beingini them into market, and that, while 
i 


daily labor? Secure to the industrious poor man 
a home of one hundred and sixty acres of rich 


and productive land, and you attach him to the | 


i highway extending from the ocean to the gulf, | g ; 
irl afe P ei bushels; in 1848, 550,460 bushels; and in 1851, 


: half the States of the Americen Union. 


: geen such a route. 
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country. You give him a new and certain in- 
terest in the soil. Heis then a freeholder, a pro- 

rietor of his own broad acres. His interest 
is identified with the Government and society. 
He pays taxes; he takes an interest in schools 
and churches, roads and bridges, and in the 
voice of the ballot-box. He feels like a man, 
and he is then, in the full sense of that proud ap- 
pellation, an American citizen. For these, and 
numerous other considerations, I hope this Con- 
gress will decide, that out of the 1,400,000,000 
unsold acres of the public domain, every family, ; 
every poor and homeless American citizen, may ; 
find a home—a home, sir, which he can call his || 
own—his castle of strength, where, secure be- |! 
neath his humble roof and around his own fire- 
side, “ he can worship God beneath his own vine 
pad tects none daring to molest or make him 
afraid.” 


GRANTS OF LANDS TO ILLINOIS. 
Much has been said in the progress of this debate | 
aboutthegrantsto Illinois. While the twelve land 
States are denounced by the gentleman from New 
York as playing a ‘‘ grab game in thestruggle to see ` 
which could get the largest share,” and are de- ; 
nounced as land stealers, Ilinois unfortunately is | 
looked upon as, par excellence, the apes land thief ` 
ofall. Her good fortune in securing liberal grants, 
has caused her to be regarded with a sort of mali- | 


i bare expectancy of its completion, readil 


ciousness, which she in nowise merits, and which ' 
are by no means justified by the facts of the case. | 
W hat was the principle upon which Congress ap- }! 
propriated alternate sections of the public lands to 
aid her in the construction of her Illinois and 
Michigan Canal and the Central Railroad? Did 
the United States make them without an equiva- 
lent? Did Illinois claim them as a charity, or for 
her exclusive benefit? No, sir; very far from it. 
The grants were made upon higher considerations 
than mere benefit to Ilinois—considerations of the 
general welfare and national prosperity. The State . 
occupied the relation of trustee or agent to the 
General Government to appropriate the lands tothe `; 
construction of works of acknowledged national 
importance, and in such a way as to present induce- 
ments for the sale and occupancy of her other 
wild lands which had never before existed. These 
works were essential links in a great national 


high degree the interests of one : 
Take the 
map of the United States and look atit. From 
Portland, in Maine, from New York and all the ., 
Eastern cities, by various routes to Lake Erie, | 
across that Jake to Detroit, thence to New Buffalo, ; 
thence across Lake Michigan to Chicago, thence | 
by the canal and Illinois river, or Central Railroad, ; 
to Cairo, and through the States of Kentucky, | 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama to Mobile, || 
a distance of one thousand eight hundred miles! , 
Why, sir, the world in all its past history has not | 
Here, sir, is the greatest high- | 
way of ancient or modern times. The Roman | 
ways were the pride of the people in the days of : 
Roman power; but they dwindle into insignifi- ; 
cance compared with this mighty track of the iron ' 
horse. It was not for Illinois alone, but for the 
natien that these grants were made The State of 
Illinois was the mere crossing-place for the States 
of the Union. 
But what has the Government lost by her grants `| 
of land to Illinois? The lands along the line of 'i 
the Central Railroad had been in market exposed ‘| 


and affecting in a 


es 


to sale at the land offices for twenty-five years, || 
and on account of their remoteness from market 
and destitution of timber were likely to remain 
unsold for half a century more. They came under ` 
the denomination of refuse lands, and belonged to 
that class which at a former session of Congress ` 
were proposed to be ceded to the States in which |, 
they were situated, to enable the Government to | 
dispense with the expensive machinery of land |; 
offices and other expenses, which cost the Gov- || 
ernment more than the revenue derived from their |; 
sale. Sir, it would not take long to convince any /' 
gentleman on this floor, who would go along the 
route of the Central Railroad, that the Govern- | 
ment, as a great landholder, had adopted the most || 
effectual means of imparting value to her lands | 


rectly, she had indirectly given an 


doing this h 4 
a stimulus to production, and 


impulse to trade, 
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opened new fields to enterprise, affecting in no 


small degree a large portion of the Union. It 
is a fact, that a large number of the citizens of 
southern Illinois have for many years occupied 
and improved portions of the public lands, with- 
out procuring any title from the Government, and 
without the fear of having their possessions dis- 
turbed. These lands being in sparsely-settled sec- 
tions, and inaccessibly situated, were a hard bar- 
gain even to the settler, and failed to excite the 
cupidity of the speculator. But now that this 
road has been projected, they are becoming anxious 


| about their titles, are asserting their preémptions, 


and thousands are anxiously waiting, with their 
hard dollars, or warrants laid by, to take up the 


| reserved lands within the thirty-mile strip re- 


served from sale the moment they are brought into 
market. And yet not a spade of earth has been 
removed on the road; but these lands will now, in 
I yield 
the $2 50 per acre, and thus realize to the Govern- 
ment every dollar she asked for the whole at a 


i period much earlier than she could have realized 


the same without the grant. If the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Furxer] is right, they are, or 
soon will be, worth $10 per acre. What, then, 
has the Government lost? 


THE ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. aoa 


has asserted, (1 know not upon what authority, 
that the erant of alternate sections of lands to the 


; State of Illinois, to aid in the construction of her 
- canal, has resulted in great injury to that State. 


It is easy to show that the construction of this 
great work has had an immense effect in promo- 
ting the settlement of the public lands and the 
rosperity of the State of Illinois. To show its 
influence upon the commerce and prosperity of 
northern Illinois, it is only necessary to call the 
attention of the committee to some of the statis- 


i tics of the commerce and growth of the city of 


Chicago, situated at its terminus on Lake Michi- 


‘gan. In the year 1847, before the completion of 
i the canal, the imports and exports of the city were 


only $4,500,000; while in the year 1848, the first 
year after its compte they amounted to 
420,000,000. The shipments of corn from the 
port of Chicago in the year 1847, were 67,305 
3,221,137 bushels; and of this amount, 2,235,362 
bushels were received into Chicago by way of the 
canal. The lumber trade of the city doubled in a 
single year after the completion of the canal. So 
immense is this trade, that considerably over 
100,000 tons of lumber are annually transported 
on the canal, and down the Illinois river into the 
interior of the State—the evidences of which, as 
remarked by the Chicago Tribune, may be seen 
in the transformation of the rude log-cabin to the 
elegant mansion, and in the erection of commo- 
dious church edifices-and comfortable school- 
houses, and in a great variety of valuable and 
extensive improvements. ; 
General Cass said in the Senate Chamber in 
1848, «It is now twenty-five years ago that I sat 
‘all night in a canoe at the head of a pond at 
‘Chicago, there being no human habitation in 
‘which we could obtain shelter from the mouth of 
‘the Illinois to the mouth of the Chicago river.’ 
And yet, sir, Chicago is now an important city— 
the second city of the lakes., Look at its wonder- 
ful growth. Its populaticn in the year 1840 was 
4,479; in 1848, 20,023; and now, in 1852, it is 
40,000. And hence, sir, her destiny is onward 
to her proud elevation as empress of the lakes, 
the great commercial emporium into whos: com- 
mission houses shall pour one third of the com- 
merce of the Union—a mighty city, rivaling an- 
cient Carthage in her pride of power. And since 
the period referred to by General Cass, the coun- 
try stretching from the mouth of the Chicago to 
the mouth of the Illinois river—a distance of four 
hundred miles—has made rapid advancement, and 
has now a better foundation for solid and durable 
prosperity than any portion of the American 
Union of equal extent. ia 
In the year 1831, I first ascended the Illinois 
river. The whole commerce of the river was 
then carried on by some four or five old steam- 
boats, which being unsafe for the dangerous navi- 
gation of the Mississippi river, were transferred 
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| 


to this river, whose current is gentle, and in good |; honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
stages of water perhaps the best navigable stream | Oar] for his lucid and eloquent speech in behalf of 
in the world. But now, sir, froin fifteen to; the Missouri roads; and it is not for his eloquence 
twenty-five medium sized steamers ply weekly | alone I thank him, but for his magnanimity. That 
between St. Louis and Lasalle, the western termi- |: gentleman well knew that these roads did not point 
nus of the canal, a distance of three hundred aud | to the South, but to the East;and that, while the 


twenty mies, laden with ponderous cargoes of, South would enjoy no direct benefit from their 


merchandise, produce, and lumber, and thronged | construction, they would pour the rich treasures of : 
with thousands of travelers in pursuit of business | a new and valuable commerce into the commission : 


or pleasure on their ruutes South, by way of the | houses of the Eastern cities. Yet, sir, he did not 


Mississippi, or to the new States and Territories | pursue the illiberal policy of opposing grants for | 
of the Northwest by way of Galena, or by way | these roads, because calculated to benefit the East . 


of the Northern lakes and railway routes to the ; more directly than the South. I will say to that 
Eastern cities. _ honorable gentleman, I trust the day is not far 
distant when, by means of the Illinois and Ala-` 
i bama road, we can supply the South with the pro- 
: ductions of our Western farms, and receive in ex- 
ou the Minors river is greater than that on either ;, change the rice, cotton, and sugar of the South; 
the upper Mississippi or Missouri rivers. In the || when the citizen of the South, flying from the heat 
year 1851, there was imported into the city of St. || of a Southern sun, shall find a pleasant summer’s 
is trom the [linois river 385,267 bushels more | retreat in our beautiful groves and prairies of the 
of wheat than from the Missouri river, and 215,277 || West; and I tell that gentleman, if the halcyon 
bushels more than from the upper Mississippi. || day predicted by my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
The difference in the article of corn is still greater. | MıLLeR] shall ever come, when the young men of 
In the year 1850, there were seven hundred and | 
eiglty-eght arrivals of steamboats at the city of 
St. Louis from the IHinois river, and in 1851, six |! notions of secession and disunion will be blown 


ILLINOIS RIVER. 
It will surprise many to learn, that since the con- 
struction of the canal, the transportation and travel | 


hundred and thirty-four; and in the two years, the |) sky high. A union of the descendants of Sumter ‘i 


arrivals from the Illinois river were one hundred |. and Marion with those of Boone and the Western 
and forty-eight more than from the Missouri, |; pioneer, would be a union indeed, and, I think, 
seven hundred and thirty-one more than from the |; would be *‘ preserved for the sake of the Union.” 
upper Mississippi, four hundred and seventy-two | 


the South shallintermarry with our beautiful daugh- | 
| ters of the prairie, it will not be long till all their | 


more than from the Ohio, and six hundred and | 
Ninety-two more than from New Orleans. And, | 
moreover, one half of the tonnage on the Illinois 
river finds its outlet north by way of Chicago, ; 
instead of south by way of St. Louis. Of the 
three million bushels of corn transported on the : 
river, two millions seek its Eastern market by way 
of the canal and the lakes. An estimate furnished . 
me by Captain A. B. Dewit, one of the oldest and 
most experienced navigators of that stream, shows | 


that about 1,160,000 tons of produce, 820,000 tons i 


of merchandise, and three hundred tons of lum- ; 
ber and salt are annually transported on this river 
by meane of steamboats and canal boats, 

W hile on this subject, it may be proper for me 
to remark, that from three to five months in the 


j 


GRANTS FOR RAILROADS. 


help us when they can doso without injuring them- 


selves. We propose to give them all they ask for 


the lands. If we build the roads, the Govern- 
ment gets $2 50 per acre for the reserved alternate 
sections, which is all it asks for the whole. If 
we do not build the roads, we get none of the 
lands—they revert to the Government. 

The argument is, that the lands belong to all 
the States—that they are a common fund. ladmit 
it. We do not propose to diminish the common 
; fund. Then is it not illiberal in the Represent- 
! atives of the old States to withhold from us a pos- 
| itive benefit when they lose nothing? The public 


Mr. Chairman, [ do insist we havea right to | 
complain of the old States, because they refuse to ‘ 


year the navigation of this river is obstructed by i| lands, you say, are common property. Let us 
bars and flats, producing great delay, expense, and || see what there is in this argument. Suppose that 
losses, preventing access to market, and affecting '; a custom-house was needed in New York, or that 
vast and important interests connected with the || some obstruction in the harbor of that city required 
commerce of the river. There are twenty-eight ‘| to be removed, and the gentleman from New York 
bars or flats between Lasalle and the mouth of the || should bring forward a bill appropriating money 
river, composed, some of them of sand, and : out of the Treasury, and I should say to him, * Sir, 
others of mud, which could be easily removed by ; you must not take the money in the Treasur 
dredging, at an expense most inconsiderable when | is common property, and belongs to the peop 
compared with expenses incurred for removing | all the States, and you must not appropriate it to 
o structions in harbors for the benefit of foreign || these objects, unless in the same act of appropri- 
commerce; and when we consider that this stream | 
is a very important link in the chain of national 
intercommunication which extends from the At- | 
lantic to New Orleans and Mobile, on the Gulf of | 
Mexico, it is of the highest national importance 
that these obstructions should be removed. Con- 
gress, by special enactment, once declared this 
stream a national highway; and it ia as much en- 
. titled to the claim of nationality as the Mississippi | 
itself; for it is, for the purposes of commerce, a || 
direct extension of that very river, to meet the | sentatives of the old States, and to their jealousy 
mighty northern thoroughfare extending by rail- |i of the West; but it is not very creditable to the 
wa and the lakes, to the Atlantic ocean. j: schools and colleges in which they were taught 
ut, sir, the traveler along the canal not only '; the principles of logic. 
sees a new and flourishing commerce, but he sees | There are paramount reasons why the Govern- 
another object dearer to the patriot’s heart. Hei: ment should make these grants. First, as a great 
sees every canal bnat and steamer thronged with ij landholder; 
travelers, citizens from every portion of our com- 
mon country. Here he finds the Western man, 
the Southern man, and, of course, ‘* Brother Jona- 
than,” expressing their astonishment at the magic 


Why, if we can make no appropriations unless 
they confer equal benefit on all the States, then 
we can make none at all. The argument that, 
being common property, the public lands cannot, 
therefore, be appropriated to great objects of pub- 
lic utility, because they happen to lie in a partic- 
ular section, is an argument which, in the present 


i! of its property, ought to exercise, as far as is 
|, practicable, thesame prudence and foresight which 
i an individual under similar circumstances would. 
|| An individual owning large tracts of forest or prai- 
and wonderful growth of that Western world of || rie land, remote from settlement and market, and 
ours, discussing stocks, finance, railroads, trade, |; valueless, would readily sell, or even give away, 
agriculture, corn, cotton, and codfish; the compra- '| a portion of said lands, to increase the value of 
mise, secession, slavery, and, what is better, learn-| the residue; and especially, if by so doing he 
ing from each other that there is no good reason || could make that residue yield in a short time more 
for the local animosities which have heretofore ' than the whole would in its unimproved condi- 
existed and exhibited themselves in alarming as- |; tion. 

pects, threatening to jar the pillars of the Union || Second, as a measure of economy, to hasten the 
and which, happily, the contact and collisions of | sales of the public lands, and thus at the earliest 
modern commerceand business intecourrse are fast | period enable the Government to dispense with 
wearing away. | the expensive machinery of land offices and other 

Mr. Chairman, I feel like complimenting the į! disbursements incurred in the sale of said lands. 


j 


feof | 


ation you give to the Strate of Illinois an equal ; 
amount for some object she may have in view.” j 


case, may pander to the cupidity of the Repre- | 


the Government, in the management | 


The sale of thie publie lands cannot be more ef- 
fectually promoted than by opening roads through 
them. Take the route from Burlington to Lafay- 
| ette, or from Springfield to Terre Haute, portions 
i of which run through large bodies of the public 
: lands—prairies extensive and untenanted, and dis- 
` tant from market—lands not worth Government 
price. Suppose that by an Almighty fiat, a river 
straight as an arrow, unobstructed by snags or 
bars, and navigable for steamers of the largest 
class at all seasons of the year, should be run 
through those beautiful and productive lands: 
‘how long would it be before the Government 
‘would sell every acre within a day’s travel of that 
stream? How long before commerce would flap 
her thousand sails upon that river? How long 
, before its shores would resound with the roar of 
i steam and the rattle of machinery? How long 
i; before its banks would teem with smiling villages, 
and its broad acres bend beneath fields of waving 
ii green, and the ripened harvest? Well, sir, the 
‘| railroad will produce the same results; yea, for all 
i the purposes of commerce, speed, and safety, the 
ilroad surpasses the river. 


i| rail 
CLAIMS OF THE WEST, 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennett] 

; in his speech says: 

*“ In truth, itis a kind of a grab game, where each of the 
new States gets all it can—the most selfish and clamorous 
l: taking the largest share— while more than half of the States, 
|! and two thirds of the population, are mere spectators to the 

i skill and rapacity which the twelve land States display in 
; taking the public lands. *? 

Rapacity !—This is a term applied to barbarians 
and robbers. Sir, this comes well from the modest 
: State of New York. If there is anything’that ever 

will keep that State in the back ground, it is her. 
1; wonderful modesty. She never asks for anything. 

She never gets anything. She is Janeuisting to 
i death for want of some appropriations out of the 
|| Federal Treasury. Now, sir, to be serious, I do 

; not complain of New York. I do not complain of 
l what she has'`got. As a citizen of this nation, I 
|; am proud of the Empire State. I glory in her pros- 
|| perity, in the Napoleon-like energies of her peo- 
|; ple, and in that daring enterprise of her merchants 
i; and tradesmen which has sent our flag into every 

lanted the feet of our sailors on every 
island of he sea; and | hope, sir, that the liberal 
‘hand of the Government will ever be extended to 
her in promoting our commerce with foreign na- 
tions; but, sir, asa Western man, I hurl back 
| the charge of rapacity made against us for asking 
grants of worthless wild lands to enable us to get 
| to her markets, and to swell the sails of her com- 
| merce. 

Mr. Chairman, much consideration is due to 
the new States. The old States came into the 
.| Union proprietors of all the public lands within 
their limits. Upon the separation of the Colonies 
: from ihe mother country, they succeeded to the 
: right of eminent domain, which, up to that time, 
| had existed in the Crown. They have received 
i| the proceeds of these lands into their State treas- 
i uries, and they have been disbursed for the benefit 
i of their citizens. But not so with the new States. 
| In most of them the General Government is, to 
| this day, the proprietor of the larger portion of 
the lands within their limits. These States, be- 
| fore their admission into the Union, were required 
i| to subscribe to the conditions contained in the or- 
;| dinance of 1787—* never to interfere with the 
|! primary disposal of the soil;”” and “ to impose no 
,, tax on land the property of the United States;’? 
ij and in the acts of their admission into the Union 
as States, they were required to subscribe to an- 
other condition—* that every tract of land sold by 
| * the United States, after the day of their admis- 
| ‘sion, should remain exempt from any tax for 
‘State, county, township, or an purpose what- 
| “ ever, for the term of five years from andafter the 
i ‘day of sale.” The first condition is still in 

force, and the latter remained in force until Jan- 
uary, 1847, when Congress passed an act author- 
izing the States admitted into the Union prior to 
the 24th day of April, 1820, to tax the lands from 
the day of sale. Tt is true, the United States gave 
the sixteenth section; a township for a seminary 
| of learning; the saline lands, and two fifths of the 
five per cent. of the proceeds of the public lands 
to the State of Illinois in exchange for this immu- 
nity from taxation. But it is very easy to show 
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that the State has Inst several millions of dol- | 
lars more by this surrender of her sovereign right | 


to tax the lands than all she has obtained from : channel of that stream, and stating that three fine ; 


the concessions of the Government in considera- 
tion for this immunity. 

But, again: there is an equitable claim which 
entitles the new States to some consideration. The 
citizens of the new States have reclaimed the pub- 
lic lands from the wilderness, and given them all 
the value they possess. The actual settler, by his : 
labor and cultivation of the one hundred and sixty . 
acres he buys from the Government, gives value | 
to and brings inté market the adjacent lands. 
Every furrow made by his plow, every road he | 
opens, every bridge he builds, and every house 
he erects, adds value to the adjacent Government 
lands; and in Hiinois, and in most of the new 
States, the system of taxation being on the ad va- 
lorem principle, the more he improves his lands 
the higher are his taxes; but the General Govern- 
ment being the largest proprietor, derives the full 
benefit of these accessions of value, but pays no 
taxes. f 

The reclamation of that vast territory west of 
the Alleghanies from the savage and the solitude 
of the wilderness, is a high compliment to the ad- 
venturous spirit of the pioneer, whose dauntless 
courage has impelled him to encounter all the 
vicissitudes of a frontier life, and to lay broad and 
deep the foundation of great commonwealths in 
these wild forests and untenanted prairies. The | 
settlement of the West is the grandest achieve- 
ment of the age. An half century discloses a 


institutions of law, religion, and liberty on that ; 
territory which, at the beginning of the Govern- | 
ment, had been consigned by prophecy as the per- 
petual domain of the savage. 

And what hasthe Government done? Itis true, 
she has negotiated trenties with the Indians, but : 
by her Indian policy she has hedged upthe path of | 
the pioneer from the frontiers of Virginia at each | 
successive advance to the Rocky mountains by | 


I 
i 
i 


i 
i 
I 
i 


| for these obstructions to commerce, expensive de- 
‘| lays, and immense sacrifices of life and property ? 
:: Let the party whose policy it has been to vote 
© down and veto every river and harbor bill, answer? `. 


| gent a gladsome thrill of joy throughout the mighty 


‘ would never miss, would clear out the snags and , 


| 


$ g 1 i| which rests upon Congress to make these appro- ° 
magnificent empire, and the establishment of the |- 


walls of wild Indians, who stand ready on the . 


border-line with the implements of dea h to mas- ’ 


sacre him, his wife, and children. By her land |; 


policy she has wrung from the hard earnings of | 
the pioneer $1 25 per acre for redeeming her terri- 
tory from savage nccupation, and making farms 
for her in the wilderness—that $1 25 to be drawn 
into the abyss of the Treasury, to be expended 
anywhere else than in the region of its acquisition. 
The poor immigrant-—the actual settler has fol- 
lowed, with his axe in one hand and his gun in 
the other, close on to the receding council-fire of 
the Indian, leaving behind him all the conveni- |; 
ences of society—destitute of schools and churches |: 
—dwelling in rude log cabins, and exposed to | 
every conceivable danger and privation. He has | 
made your lands valuable, and paid you $1 25 

per acre for them, which, instead of finding its 

way into the State Treasury to be disbursed 

among these settlers, has gone into the United 

States Treasury, to be expended for the benefit of 
foreign commerce. All your boasted liberality— 

all your “ I would be generous tothe new States,” 


amounts to this, that out of your thousands of i| 


millions of acres of public lands, you have granted 
to the land States, for the purposes of internal im- 
provements, only 11,500,395 acres. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 
Sir, the rivers and harbors of the West must ' 


remain unimproved; her three hundred millions of |! 


commerce and her ten millions of people must ; 
have no protection; the lives and property of her . 
citizens must be sacrificed for the want of small ' 
appropriations to remove the snags and bars from | 
her rivers; her vast stores of agricultural produc- ; 
tions must rot in her barns for the want of small : 
portions of the public domain in aiding her to get | 
them to market; and this, too, when it is incon- | 


| 

testably proven that the Government receives more i 
t 
t 


immediate benefits from the grants than the States |: 
- themselves of the extent and resources of the West, 


themselves. 
From statistics taken by direction of the Treas- , 
ury Department, it appears that, in the year 1851, 
67 vessels were lost on the inland lakes and rivers, 
35 by tempest, and 32 by snags; 628 lives were | 
lost duti 
erty destroyed Was near two millions of dollars. į 
I noticed, the other day, a letter of a St. Louis | 


: how long wai ld it be before Congress would make 
an appropriation for its removal, and who would 


insurance company to pilots on the Mississippi 
river, directing them to avoid a certain snag in the ` 


_ to as much consideration as the most inconsider- 
able harbor on the sea-board. If they weuld ine 
form themselves, they would find, as thezendeman 
from Obio (Mr. Caspsenr] says, that ** we had 
some couniry, and some people there.” Tiuke ‘our 
stand at the mouth af the Misseuri, and lock up 
to its source, 3,217 miles, up the Hlino's 400 miles, 
the Ohio 1,000 miles, and the mighty Mississippi, 

vote for tt more cheerfully than Representatives ` the great trunk of all, as she sweeps her turiad 

from the West? On my way to this city, down | waters 3,500 miles, from her headland home in the 
the Illinois and Mississippi, and up the Ohio ` wilderness to the Gulf—traverse the valleys of the 
rivers, I saw scores of boats stationed on sand- Wabash, the Kaskaskia, the Rock, the Iowa, the 
bars, making ineffectual efforts to proceed on their | Des Moines, the Wisconsin, the St. Peters, and you 
journeys. The boat on which I was a passenger, | will find there is some territory there, An accu- 
was detained twenty-four hours at the mouth of rate historian of the West, the Rev. Mr, Peck, 
the Cumberland river. Who, sir, is responsible, informs us that, ‘t The Mississippi and Ohio, and 

‘their tributary waters, form-an inland navigation 

‘exceeding twenty thousand miler, for various 

‘classes of boats, during two thirds of the year, 

‘to the point of junction at Cairo; from thence to 

‘New Onesie the river is navigable for the whole 

ative claims of © Young Fogy” (Mr. Doveras] , ‘year for boats of the largest elass.” There are 

and * Old Fogy,” [General Cass,] we could have | broad valleys there; mighty lakes and ris err, and 
passed ariver and harbor bill, which would have : beautiful prairies; mines of inexhaustible wealth; 
mountains of iron; vast beds of lead, zinc, and 
copper, and * coal enough to keep the hearth fires 
_ ofthe world bright fora thousand centuries.” But, 
sir, there is also there, the sure and durable element 
of wealth, the soil, a rich and productive soil—a 
soil producing, with little labor, aud in great abun- 
dance, those staple articles which promote the sub- 
sistence, as well as constituie the commerce of the 
world. Agriculture produces the raw material, 
commerce distributes it, manufactures prepare it 
for use. But, sir, the latter depend on the former, 

Agriculture is the only unfailing basis of wealth. 

The proudest emporiums are liable to decay by the 

opening of new ways or the diversions of the 

channels of trade; but these channels of trade, go 
where they will, they depend for their life-blood 
upon the productions of agricul: ure. 
“ While trade's prond empire hastes to swin decay, 
Aut ocean sweeps the labored mole away, 
This self dependent power shall time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 

The West is progressing rapidly in commercial 
prosperity. Jn the year 1811 the first steam-hoat 
was launched on our western waters. On the lst 
day of July, 1851, there were on the inland lakes 
and rivers seven hundred and sixty-five steam- 


steamers had been sunk by striking that same 
snag, at a sacrifice of $40,000. Now, if there was 
any obstruction in any harbor on the sea-board, 


Why, sir, while we have been discnssing the rel- 


Valley of the Mississippi. A small appropria- 
tion—no burden on the Treasury—an amount we 


deepen the channels of our Western rivers; would 
rouse the young West, stimulate her enterprise, 
and advance her prosperity ! 

There can be no question as to the obligation ' 
priations. The same clause of the Constitution 
which confers upon her the power to protect life 
and property upon the ocean, confers power to 
protect life and property upon the lakes and rivers. | 
Congress voluntarily assumed this obligation in- 
the passage of the ordinance of 1787, which says: ' 

“The navigable waters leading into the Missiasippi and 
St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between them, shall : 
be common highways. and forever free to all of the citizens | 


of the United States, without any tax, impost, or duty : 
therefor.” 


Congress having thus declared these rivers to be |' 
common highways for all the States, and deprived |, 
the States of any power to improve the same ;. 
by impost, tonnage duties, or other tax, she has ` 
taken upon herself the irrevocable obligation to im- | 
prove them, and make them in truth ‘common | 1 
highways” for the citizens of all the States. There ; boats, with an average tonnage of 204,613, and 
is no power in the States to make these improve- y carrying 6,000,000 of passengers, and with an ag- 
ments. If it is replied that the States can do it gregate annual commerce of $300,000,000, exceed- 
with the consent of Congress, then I rejoin that to | ing the whole amount of our commerce with for- 
do it with consent is not power, it is permission. || eign nations. ; i = 
And what State will undertake the enterprise? || (To show the rapid advance and relative position 
“What is everybody's business is nobody’s.” i! of the West in the construction of railroads, I 
What States will undertake, out of the moneys in |! have gleaned the following statistics from a table 
their treasuries, to make improvements in which |! published by the Railway Times: 
all the States havea common interest, and ought to d In the United States. 
contribute their common share? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


f 7 ae . |) Total number of railroads. ........ccceeee oe 37 
Is this Government not partial in its appropri- |; Number of miles in operation..........0006. 11,565 
ations? The golden regions of California are ! Number of piles in course of construction... as ee 
scarcely in the Union, before millions are drawn |; Cost ol roads completed s.s esse eevee es os nA RET 
| from the Treasury to connect New York and San f Average cost per mile......... beas aah s CER 23,979 
|| Francisco by ocean steamers. The Eastern emi- | In the Valley of the Mississippi. 
Total number of railroads..... co... ee ee cues 103 


grant, after a speedy journey in a floating palace, | 
finds himself safely harbored in the bay of San 
Francisco, while the Western emigrant, in his ox i 


Miles in operation.........eceee 


Cost af roads completed..... 


wagon, must pursue his weary and perilous pil- Cost per mile.........+. esse see+ eee TEn $ 

; grimage across mountains and wild deserts, and | In Illinois. 

' fight his way through hordes ofsavages, who infest : Total number of ronds..... ceveceeee 18 
his For one | Miles in operation......... erreser MG 


: either ‘as spoiled children asking for what they 


ng that year, and the total value of prop- ;; 


i 


i 
i 


poh at every step of his advance. Th coure df contun e E 
Thus it appears that the West has already one 


third of the money expended for steamers, the |! 
Government could open a national road between 
the frontiers of Missouri and San Francisco, es- |! third as many roads as all the States, and nearly 
tablish the necessary military posts, and station |' three fourths of all the roads in the course of con- 
companies of soldiers within convenient distances | struction in the whole Union. | 
all along the route. But the cries of distress | Mr. Chairman, the population of the Valley of 
along that route, and the murders and depredations |: the Mississippi already constitutes more than one 
committed, are far below the notice of Congress. ;' third of the entire population of the Union. And, 
i: gir, the time is not distant when the seat of em- 
‘pire, the strong-hold of numerical power, will 
l: be west of the Alleghanies. The handwriting is 
i! on the wall. It is manifist destiny, sir. ttis writ- 
If they had, they would not look upon her States li ten on the signa of the times in clear, fresh, and 
i unmistakable lines. And then, sir, her Repre- 
were not entitled,” or as Goths and Vandals, | sentatives will stand on this floor clothed with the 
‘¢ seeking every oprortuniiy to pillage the Treas- | power to demand, and not to beg, like crouching 
ury.”? To judge from the legislation of Congress, | mendicants, for justice. But, sir, when her voice 
one would infer that they look upon the mighty || shall be tential here, I believe, and trust, it will 
Mississippi and all its tributaries as not entitled }} not be felt in partiality or oppression; but with a 


THE WEST—EXTENT AND RESOURCES. 
It is time our brethren of the East had informed 
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high and patriotic regard for the interests of the 
whole country, she will sympathize with, and 
cheerfully codperate in, every measure for the com- 
mon prosperity, without regard to section or local- 
ity. She will then try and establish the proposition, 
that three hundred millions of commerce on the 
lakes and rivers is entitled to protection, as well 
as the same amount on the ocean; and that the 
hfe of a man on the Mississippi is worth at least 
one fifth part of the life of a man on the Atlantic, 

What has the West done? 
tributed her equal share to the support of the Gov- 
ernment? Has she not cheerfully voted every ap- 
propriation for the support of the Army, Navy— 
for the protection of our foreign commerce—with- 


out inquiring what particular sections iwas most : 


to benefit? And when the country has required 
the services of its citizen soldiery, who has sought 
the field with more alacrity? Let the history of 
the country answer. The West can point to 
many a battle-field in the war of 1819, and in the 
Mexican war, which will stand forever as the im- 
perishable monuments of the prowess of her sons. 
And yet, sir, they claim only, in common with 
their countrymen everywhere, to have done their 
duty, and nothing more; and they ask only equal 
consideration at the hands of this Government. 


THE ROADS THROUGH ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Chairman, I have not time to present the 
claims of the various roads for which 
been asked, and which pass through the State of 
Illinois. The Burlington and Lafayette road, the 
extension of the Alton and Sangamon road to 
Bloomington, connecting St. Louis and Chicago 
by the most direct line, and the Cincinnati and 


St. Louis road are most important thorough- ; 


fares; and when these measures come up, I will, 
if I can get the floor, present their claims to the 


best of my ability. I would not have the com- | 


mittee infer that we expect to get grants for all the 
roads asked for, for, as Mr. Douexas said in the 
Senate, this is out of the question. We, of course, 
will expect the House to select from all the roads 
brought before it such as present the strongest 
claims to the consideration of Congress. As the 
bill introduced by my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Davis] will probably first come up for consider- 
ation, I will say a few words as to the route it 
proposes, This is an extension of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph road eastward to Terre Haute. 
From the Mississippi to the Illinois rivers a road 
is now in process of construction. From the Ili- 
nois river to Springfield a road has been in oper- 


ation for several years. It is now as apy to` 
n 


grant alternate sections of the public lands for six 
miles on each side of the road, to extend it to Terre 
Haute, a distance of one hundred miles. From 
Terre Haute to Indianapolis a road is in opera- 
tion, and thence to Columbus a road is in pro- 


cess of construction, and from this pointa choice | 


of routes can be shortly had to any of the Eastern 
cities. The importance of this road can be seen at 
a glance. St. Joseph, Quincy, Springfield, In- 


dianoplis, Columbus, and Philadelphia are all on | 
, running through the : 
ese States, equidistant ; 


the parallel of latitude fort 
geographical center of all 

from the lakes on the north and the rivers on 
the south, through the finest agricultural districts 
in the world; it is the short, central, and conve- 
nient route of the cities of the East to the Missis- 
sipp! and the Missouri, and at a future day, to the 
Pacific ocean. I verily believe that this is the 
route which is destined to bear on its long lines 
that majestic procession of the commerce of the 
continents of Europe, America, and Asia. Per- 
haps not a century will elapse before the citi- 
zens of Springfield, Hlinois, will see in the same 


train of cars the merchant of Liverpool, New . 


York, San Francisco, and Pekin; and that trade 
which built up Babylon and enriched Holland, 
and which has been the theme of British eloquence 
for centuries, will find its natural channel over the 
Rocky Mountains and the prairies of the West. 
Mr. Chairman, I shall conclude what I have to 


say by expressing the hope that in our legislation 


upon the public lands we will not be governed by 
the narrow considerations of sectional jealousy. 
Are the railroads for which we ask grants, for the 
benefit alone of any particular section? Do they 
not open new and profitable markets for your 
cities? Are they not outlets for your merchan- 


Has she not con- | 


nts have | 


dise and the fabrics of your manufactories? And 
do they not bring the productions of the mighty 
West, cheapened 


| 
! 


‘and canals, build up your cities, and laden your 
ships with the cargoes of valuable commerce? A 
‘ railroad in Illinois, like a light-house on the sea- 
i coast, is the common property of the nation. 
Shall we adopt the policy that we will pass no 
measure unless it confers equal benefits on every 
section of the country? Then, sir, we can pass 
none. Then, sir, stop all appropriations for cus- 
`, tom-houses, ocean steamers, and coast surveys; 
for these add to your wealth, these make your 
‘merchant princes, these swell the sails of your 


. direct and incidental way only. But I trust, Mr. 
Chairman, the West will never oppose an appro- 
. priation for the ‘‘ general welfare or common de- 


commerce, while we share their benefits in an in- - 


and in greater abundance to ' 
i your doors? Do they not freight your own roads | 


| 
| 
i 


and savages between. And yet, sir, a young 
empire is there—a sovereign State, she has her 
Representative on this floor, who delights us with 
his eloquence; and who, to quote my friend from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Brecxinriner,] is ready to turn 
the world upside down with his brilliant notions 
of “ young fogyism,” “young America,” and 


© manifest destiny.” 


But, sir, the most felicitous thought is now, that 


` the fears of disunion growing out of the increased 


fense,’’ because the locality of that appropriation ` 


may receive especial advantage from it. What- 


ever benefits the East or South is our benefit—if - 


not for our benefit, it is for the nation, and that’s 


enough. The ocean steamer that plows the deep, ° 


it is enough for us that she bears aloft our stars 


; and stripes, and displays to the world the com- .: 


t: merce, power, and renown of our country. It is 
‘| enough for us that she bears the trident of the 
seas, and outstrips the power 


“ Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.”? 


like those of the gentleman from New York, {Mr. 
Bennerr,] addressed to our sectional prejudices 
ij and local cupidity. We have one country; our 
interests are one, our history is one; our destiny 
is the same—a glorious destiny of free and sover- 
ii eign States to unexampled power and renown. 
|| The same flag that flashes its stars to the sun on 


the Mississippi and the Columbia. 


t 
t 
rl 


it Mr. Chairman, 


vast area of our country. 


the banks of the Hudson and Potomac is hailed 
by millions of rejoicing freemen on the banks of | 


I confess I was delighted the ' 
| other day at the vivid description given by the | 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooxs] of the |; 
extent of our newly-acquired possessions, and the i; 
ithin the last five | 


Away, then, sir, forever away with arguments | 


| Rome, by her aa 


i sources that belong to us, 


ears three new States have been added to the | 
nion, and there is the territory at the head of the | 
Missouri and the Arkansas, the Territories of Ne- ' 


braska, New Mexico, Utah, and Oregon—and the 
vision of an ocean-bound Republic is now a reality. 
' Sir, what a mighty theater for American enter- 
prise! What a mighty course for the race of dem- 
| ocratic liberty ! 
|| . The gentleman from New York informed us 
|| that we had upon the frontiers an army of 12,311 
| men, 118 military posts, and 6,800 miles of fron- 
|| tier requiring our protection. Now, sir, who can 
|| doubt that railroads, enabling us to concentrate at 
given points our Army and munitions of war at the 
shortest notice, will be a more reliable and surer 
defense than thousands of militar 
fications? And, sir, when we I 
Atlantic and the Mississippi, our oceans, lakes, and 
rivers, by these iron bands of commerce, we shall 
have stronger and more impregnable bonds of 
| union “ than all the constitutions which man ever 


} 


j 


if 


‘ formed.” This, sir, will bea new era—an era, | 


posts and forti- | 
ave united the , 


i 
| 


| 
| 


not only of commerce, which is an exchange of ` | c 
able friend from Virginia [Mr. Mitison] yester- 


i commodities, but also of the exchange of ideas, 


the rapid transmission of thought—the birth of a 4 € 
' dote I read in one of our 


' literature commensurate with this mighty theater 


of action—a progression in science, art, and po- `! 


. litical economy and diplomacy pari passu with this 
new power of locomotion, Wherever the iron 


horse travels, he will carry, not only the rich pro- ! 


-. ductions of our soil, but our laws, our liberty, and 
our religion. Flying over the rivers and moun- 
tains and wild deserts, it will realize the bright 
vision of Isaiah: ‘* The valleys shall be exalted, the 
- mountains laid low, and straight in the desert, 
Shall be made a highway for our God.” 
` Itis already our boast as a nation, sir, that we 
: enjoy more of liberty; a more universal diffusion 
of knowledge, and a more exalted national char- 


acter than any nation on the globe. But the stri- | 


: King feature of the American character is its en- 
_, terprise—an enterprise that knows no obstacles, 
i; Counts no costs, fears no dangers, triumphs over 
i; allobstacles. Look at California—three thousand 
| miles away in the wild deserts, and mountains 


extension of territory no longer alarm the patriot. 
It will be no matter how far Charleston is from 
New York when, sir, they can have constant 
communication with each other in a few days. 
prowess, spread her empire 
over the world; and her eagles winged their tri- 
umphant flight over conguered provinces; but these 

rovinces were beyond the reach of the Roman 
awgiver. The eloquence of Cicero thundered in 
the forum, but it reached no further than the ears 
of the conscript fathers and the Roman populace. 
But not so with us, when the message of the 
President can be read in the most distant State on 
the day of its delivery. Not so with us, when 
we travel by steam, print by electricity, and talk 
by lightning. 

Then, sir, with the proper application of the re- 
and a faithful develop- 
ment of the true principles of our freedom, we 
may look forward, fearless of disunion, to the 
magnificent destiny which awaits us,—a nation 
renowned in arts and arms, her institutions of be- 
nevolence and public works the wonder of the 
world—her republican example the beacon light 
to light up the world to freedom! 

Mr. Chairman, I see that my time is about ex- 
pired, and I close by thanking the committee for 
the attention it has accorded me to what I have 
offered for its consideration. 


THE HOMESTEAD POLICY. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. D. MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 30, 1852. ; 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Homstead Bill—- 

Mr. MOORE said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I am opposed to that feature of 
the bill restricting its benefits to those who are 
worth less than $500, because I am opposed to 
this exclusive legislation, or rather this legislation 
for a portion only of our citizens, and especially 


_ when that legislation is on a matter in which every 
; citizen of our country is alike and equali 


inter- 
ested. Why, sir, I care not if a citizen of Phila- 
delphia, or New York, or Boston, or any other 
portion of our country, be worth $100,000, if he 
will go and settle upon a hundred and sixty acres 
of the public land, and cultivate it for five years, 
and otherwise comply with the features of this 
bill, I am perfectly willing he should have the 
benefits of 1t; for it will tend to make a producer 
of him, and he would be doing some good for his 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat instructed and 
a good deal amused with the speech of my honor- 


day, and he so forciby reminded me of an anec- 
papers a few days ago that 
I think I must tell it. It appears that shortly after 
the meeting of the present Congress, two of the 
members, (one from the East, and one from Vir- 
g-nia,) met on the avenue, and after exchanging 
the usual compliments, the Eastern member re- 
marked that he had just enjoyed the pleasure of 
celebrating thanksgiving in his State; to which his 
friend replied that they never had thanksgiving in 
Virginia. ‘*Well, I suppose it is because you never 


| have anything to be thankful for,” remarked the 
|; other. 


“ No, sir,” replied the Virginian, as ar- 
dent as a Southern sun could makehim, “ We do 


| not have thanksgiving, because it is not laid down 
‘in the Constitution, and is nowhere recognized in 


the resolutions of °98.” Now, Mr. Chairman, 
inasmuch as this principle of land reform which 
we are endeavoring to establish is, not laid down 
in the Constitution, according to the opinion of 
my friend from Virginia, and is nowhere recog- 
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conceive why he cannot support it. 
My honorable friend 
Bowne,] in his speech on Monday, denounced this 
billas a proposition to give away all the public 
lands, and seemed to think, from his argument, 
that these lands belonged entirely to the Govern- 
ment, and that the citizens of this country had no 
right to them; and, indeed, this appears to have 
been the chain of argument used by those who 
have opposed the grant of lands to the Western 
States for improvements, that they belonged to 
the Gove ‘nment, and that the States had no right 
to them. Now, sir, I must differ with them—and 
Tam happy to know that my friend from Virginia 
agrees with me on this point at least: that these 
lands do not belong to the Government, but to the 
people, the citizens of the country, and that they 
are held by Government in trust for the use and 
benefit of the people. Now, what do we propose 
by this measure? Why, sir, to give to every cit- 
izen, under certain restrictions, a title-deed to a 
portion of that land in which they are now joint 
owners. But, says the gentleman from Virginia, 
ou have no right to do this, and asks if the money 
inthe Ps wos does not also belong to the people, 
and why not divide that also among them? No, 
sir; the money in the Treasury does not belong to 
the people in the same sense. ` It did once belong 
to them, before they had paid it away; but having 
paid it away to the Government for a certain an 
specite object, which was to pay the expenses of 
eir government, they have no right to it, and it 
cannot be diverted from the object for which itwas 
paid! Not so with the public lands; they have 
not been paid away to the Government, but given 
to it in trust for the people. Now, I may ask, if 
this is my argument, if I maintain that every cit- 
izen has a claim upon this land, and that we have 
a right to give them a title-deed for it under cer- 
tain restrictions, why not give it to them without 
those restrictions, and let them sell it, or do with 
it just as they please? Well, sir, why does not a 
parent who is possessed of property and a number 
of children give to each of those children its share, 
and let them do with it just as they please? Why 


tom Maryland, [Mr. ` 


does he give it to them under certain restrictions? . 


Why, most assuredly, for their good and their 


benefit; and so with these public lands. I hold |: 


that the Government has the undoubted and con- 
stitutional right to donate these lands to the citizens 
under any restrictions which it may think will be 
for their good and their benefit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman 
from Maryland alluded to the fact, as have other 
gentlemen, that our Government is in debt because 


nized in the resolutions of 98, I can very readily l 


' their city, t 


: to the worst kind of agrarianism, or a division 


not detract in the least from either; but would 
rather strengthen and perpetuate the institutions of 
our country by infusing into the minds of the 
people a love and reverence for them, which would |! 
enable us to bid defiance to a world of despots! | 
And we can do this, sir, by giving to the homeless `: 
of our family—for we are but one great family— `i 
by giving to them, I say, a home on the unappro- |: 
priated soil, where they could learn to live and to |- 
reverence the institutions which thus cared for , 
and protected them; and where they could teach | 
to their children the same lessons of duty and 
patriotism. This, sir, would make us more happy | 
and prosperous as a people than we ever have 
been; and, as a nation, it would make us invul- 
nerable against a world of despots, for every 
hearth-stone in the land would become a Ther- | 
mopyle, and at every threshold would be found | 
a Leonidas, to protect and defend it. No, sir; I 
say then we do not need any such reserved fund li 
as these public lands to be held by Government as |. 
an incentive or encouragement to wars of aggres- | 
sion or conquest; and, as I have before said, in a |! 
war in defense of our homes and firesides, we can |} 
always find the men and means necessary for it. |i 
And, Mr. Chairman, my honorable friend from | 
Maryland took occasion at this point of his re- | 
marks, to speak in a somewhat sneering manner || 
of the quiet, peaceable, Quaker citizens of Phila- :' 
delphia, and seemed to think that it might do for . 
those citizens of Philadelphia who were members 
of peace societies, to support a proposition of this | 
kind. Let me say to that gentleman that as quiet, 
peaceable, and peace-loving as are those citizens 
of Philadelphia of whom he has spoken, they 
have ever been found ready, and will again be 
found ready, if occasion requires it, to defend 
heir homes, and their country! And 
let me further say to my friend, that if some of 
those same quiet, peaceable citizens of Philadel- 
phia had been in his own State, and his own dis- || 
trict, the British army never would have crossed |, 
it and got here to the Capitol of the nation to |: 
burn it. i 
But, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Maryland 
seemed to look at this proposition as if it was a || 
Hydra-headed monster, a sort of initiatory step : 


{ 


of property, as he seemed to understand it. Well, 


l: sir, there will be differences of opinion on this as |: 


of the recent war with Mexico, and that these : 


lands are pledged for the payment of these debts, 
and therefore we ought not to pass a measure of 


this kind; but not one of the gentlemen have inti- ' 


mated the least doubt on their part of the perfect 
ability of the Government to 
-though we do not receive a do 
the public lands! And my friend from Maryland 


also said, that we might possibly be engaged in ` 


another war, and that some of our venerated states- 
men had warned us that ‘in times of peace we 
should prepare for war,’’ and that therefore the 
Government should hold and retain these lands, 
as a sort of reserved fund to fal] back on in such 
an event! Why, Mr. Chairman, the argument 
of the gentleman is, with me, the very strongest 


pay that debt, even | 
lar of revenue from ` 


argument he could use in favor of this bill; for 1 - 


say to-day, sir, I would not hesitate to vote away 
every foot of this land to the citizens of our coun- 
try, if I thought, by so doing, it would prevent the 


country from ever again incurring a debt to carry | J 
`. the public lands to a sum that would enable them |: 


on a war of aggression, or a war for conquest! 


And as for a righteous, defensive war, a war in : 


defense of our homes, our institutions, and our 
liberties, this country needs no such reserved fund 
to fall back upon for that purpose, for it will never 
find any difficulty to raise all the men and means 
which may be necessary to carry on any war in 


defense of our institutions, our firesides, and our | 


liberties; and especially would it never find an 
difficulty, if it would pass a measure of this kind, 
giving to the houseless. and homeless, a home of 
their own to love and fight for. 

Much has been said, sir, about the strength and 
durability of our institutions, and the courage and 
patriotism of the American people, and I would 


j 
i 


: air we breathe. 


_ eration in this whole matter, viz: that of prevent- |. 


} 


, well as on other subjects, and I must be allowed |; 


to differ with those who thus think; for I believe, : 
that if we shall pass some measure of this kind, ;: 
where the homeless of our country can, if they |! 
desire it, find a home of their own on the unap- | 
propriated soil, it would be the surest protection 
of the rights of property, and the surest safe- , 
guard against that spirit of discontentment which 
finds its origin in the minds of the suffering classes | 
of our community, as they behold the inequality | 
of condition by which they are surrounded, and |: 
| 
{ 
| 


which is daily and hourly increasing around them 
by the power of wealth, which enables its possess- 
or to monopolize even the very soil of heaven, 
which is as necessary to our existence as is the 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this is, in | 
my opinion, the most important point for consid- :' 


ing, if possible, by some wise and salutary laws, ' 
any more of the public lands of our country from |. 


| becoming the property and in the possession of | 


: the wealthy and the speculators of the land. 


Now, I would be willing to vote for any project 
that will prevent this evil; and I could, wit a 
great deal of pleasure, vote for the first feature in |, 


' the proposition offered yesterday by my friend || 


: and settle upon and cultivate them, and at the | 


|| the downfall of that Empire. 
i| keep out of the view of the committee the facts ' 


from Indiana, which was, to reduce the price of 
to be within the reach of any one who would go |. 


same time prevent them from being sold to any |; 
one who would not settle upon and cultivate them. || 
And, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Maryland | 
alluded to, and quoted somewhat at length, from || 
the agrarian laws of Rome, and seemed to infer, 
sir, that to these laws entirely might be attributed |! 
But he seemed to'i 


or the causes which gave rise to all the difficulties i 
at that time in reference to this matter, which || 
were, that nearly all the public lands had become | 

i 


to be, from various causes, in the possession of 


of Pennsylvania. 


‘to avoid and prevent, by legislation, 


i! crease, must eventua ly 
s 


"tinue? 


i Ho. or Reps. 
the rey capitalists and speculators. Now, 
sir, [have here the ‘Encyclopædia Americana,” 


; from which I read, as follows: 


“ The lands thus claimed by the public became naturally 
a subject of extensive speculation with the wealthy cap- 
italists, both among the nobles and other classes. Appian 


; Says, that the nobles and rich men, partly by getting pos- 
` Session of the public lands, partly by buying out the shares 


of indigent owners, [just as the speculators of our country 
are buying up the bounty land warrants of our poor sol- 
diera,] had made themselves owners of all the lands in 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, accomplished the removal 
of the common people from their possessions. And Dio- 
nysius informs us, that thia public land, by the negligence 
of the magistrates, had been suffered to fall into the posses- 
sion of rich men.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these were the great and se- 
rious evils they had to contend with in those days, 
and they are the evils, sir, which I wish this coun- 
try, while it has yet the time and the opportunity, 

fom ever 
becoming the evils and curse of our happy land. 
Thank God, sir, this evil does not now exist in 
our country, except to a very limited extent in- 
deed; and as my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Parker] said yesterday, “ while the mutterings 
‘of the thunder are so distant as scarcely to be 
‘heard, while the cloud is no bigger than a man’s 
t hand,” let us so act as to prevent the storm from 
breaking over our yet happy and blessed country. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I neal this subject at 
some length in the last Congress, and on that 
occasion gave my views upon it, and my reasons 
for supporting it; and I shall now do what I dis- 
like much to do; that is, repeat at this time some 
portions of my argument on that occasion, and my 


; reasons for doing it are these: We could not get 


this subject directly before the last Congress, and 
I was obliged to make my argument on it when 
we were in committee on the bounty land bill; 
and there is not probably ten members of this 
House, who were members of that Congress, who 
remember one word of my argument; and we - 
have also about one hundred and thirty new mem- 
bers in this House, not one of whom heard a word 
of my remarks at that time; and as we are about 
to vote now on the subject, I want the members 
of this House to know my argument on it, and my 
reasons for supporting it—and 1 do not know that 
I could present any stronger arguments at this 
time than I did then: 

‘s Now, sir, the evil we propose to obviate by 
this measure is, to prevent these lands, or the most 
valuable portion of them, from becoming, in a 
short time, the property of a comparatively few, 
and those the rich and wealthy, to the injury of 
the poorer or laboring class, who form by far the 
largest portion of our population. And the good 
we propose to accomplish by it is, to secure good 


' and comfortable homes for the poor and friendless 
' of our country; and I am sorry to say that, as a 
: general thing, the poor are friendless. 


‘* Now, it cannot be denied, sir, that for the last 
ten or fifteen years, there has been carried on in 
our country, a system of speculation in our pub- 
lic lands, which, if allowed to continue and in- - 
place the most valuable of 
those lands in the hands of speculators ar men of 
wealth; and some of the holders thereof are for- 
eigners, too, rae lated of Queen Victoria! It is not 
long since that I was informed by a gentleman of 
Philadelphia of the fact, that the son of a British 
Peer had. recently employed an agent here to pur- 
chase thirty-five thousand acres of these lands in 
some oneof our Western States as an investment. 


. And it will not be long, under this state of things, 


when a poor man, who may wish to escape from 
our crowded and populous cities, which are fast 


|: becoming lazar houses, and take his wife and 


children where they can breathe the free and pure 
air of heaven, will, if he be enabled to purchase 
at all any of the land in which he now has an inter- 
est, be obliged to pay just what price the selfish 
interest, or grasping avarice of the owners thereof, 
may see fit to demand! And what, I would ask, 
is to be the result of these things if allowed to con- 
Cannot any one possessed of the least dis- 
cernment perceive, that it must eventually termi- 
nate in a species of industrial feudalism,ora system 
of landed monopoly, which has ever been, and 
will ever continue to be, the curse of any country 
that tolerates or encourages it. And I am but 
speaking the sincere convictions of my heart and 
mind, when I say, that I think this is a subject, 
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more closely linked and connected with the inter- i ing of that Government, and the enforcement of 


es's and prosperity of our country, than ang other || law and order, you will find him ever ready to the 
subject which can come before this House for ' sacrifice of his life, if necessary. 1 question, sir, 
i's ‘consideration; for | do most firmly believe, ` whether there is a member of this House, whose | 
that if the time shall ever come—as Í fear it may, `. experience will not sustain the truth of this posi- 
unless some means are taken to preserve the un- ` uon; who cannotsay, from actual observation, that, | 
appropriated soil for the mass of the people of this | as a general thing, the law-abiding and useful citi- | 
country—I say, if the nme shall come, when that `! zens of the community in which they reside, are | 
soil shall become vested in the hands of a compara- ` those who have some vested right, or pecuniary | 
tively small portion of its citizens, and the masses ' interest at stake, in which the laws of their coun- |) 
shall be precluded from the cultivation thereof, or try is to protect them. Now, I do not wish to be ` 
the enjoyment of the same, except it beat the will |) misunderstood in this matter; I do not wish to be 

or bid:ling of the few who own it, that time, sir, understood as saying, that J believe the property ' 
will be the beginning of a scene, the end and the |: holders, or the rich and wealthy, are the best citi- 
termination thereof no man can tell! Why, sir, © zens of this or any other country, while the poor . 
lonk at the condition at this time of a large portion |! are the worst and most useless class, as I do not 
of thase wha make up the population of the princi- | so believe; for L believe those are the best citizens 
pal cities of our Union! Are not the working classes ` of any country who are neither rich nor very poor, |- 
almost constantly, in some portion of the country, | and that the happiest community where the means © 
engaged in what is denominated ‘‘ strikes,” for a ` of subsistence is within the reach of all. But the” 
higher rate of wages, in consequence of the price of | fact which E wish to en.orce or illustrate is this— ` 
labor being insufficient to support their families? Are `i that as a general thing, of those who make up the 

there not thousands and tens of thousands actu- | long catalogue of criminals and offenders against 


Pennsylvania. 
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| the laws of our country; 


| things in that district, 


: of land monopoly; and f believe, 


ally suffering for the want of employmentand the 
necessaries of life? It is but a few days since that 
I cut from one of the papers in the city where I. 


live, an appeal to the citizens, by the sewing women | ; ; 
i riots or mob violence, as has recently ton often j; 


or tailoresses of Philadelphia, which, if any mem- 
ber of this House would read and reflect upon, I 
am sure would awaken every sympathy of his 
nature, an] arouse every energy of his mind to the 
adoption of some measures whereby such evils as 
are there recited, might be removed from among 
us or prevented for the future! And they exist not 
only in Philadelphia, butin every city in our Union. | 
And what is the cause of these evils? Why, one | 
prominent cause is, an overplus of lahor in the | 
market, and a consequent reduction in its price or | 
value, by the competition it produces; for labor, 
like everything else, must and will be governed in 
its price or value by the demand for it; and every 


4 
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| the laws of our country, not one ina hundred will 
be found to be owners or possessors of property 
of any kind; and whenever we are called upon to 
witness the destruction of property, or of life, by 


| riotous assemblages, will be found to have any 
‘ pecuniary interest at stake, under the laws they 
are thus violating. Now, [do not suppose, by any 
means, sir, that any legislation whatever, which 
may emanate from this body upon the subject of 
the public lands, or any other subject, will effect- 
| ually cure all these evils, or render entirely useless 
the criminal code upon our statute books: but | 
do believe, that by legislation here, we may cure 
some of the present evils, and prevent many future 
evils of this kind, to our country; and in no man- 


year in our country, by the steady increase of this | 
ortion of our population, and the superseding of | 
iia by machinery, is the demand for labor de- 
creasing, while labor itself is increasing. And what 
is to be done with the surplus labor—these think- 
ing, moving, mental machines, who require meat 
and drink to sustain the life their Creator has given ; 
them? Are we to build ponr-houses and alms- : 
houses to people them with this portion of our | 
population? Are they to die and rot as in Ireland 
for the want of that sustenance which they would | 
padly earn in the sweat of their brow, if the privi- | 
ege of so doing could be granted them? Are | 
they to beg or steal that which they cannot earn? | 
Sir, it is to prevent such scenes and consequences | 
as these that we advocate the measure now claim- 
ing our attention. To the laboring man and me- 
chanic of our country, who are unable to procure 
employment, and whose families are in this suffer- 
ing condition, we would tell them to leave these | 
crowded and populous cities, these busy marts and 
whirlpools of strife and contention, where sordid 
avarice is crushing the feeble, and selfish interest 
cares not for the helpless, and go to the green hills 
and sunny plains of the far West, where they can 
have a home of their own, and where they can 
worship their Maker under their “own vine and 
fig-tree.”” Sir, if we could tell this at the present | 
time to those weary and toil-worn creatures, in 
whose breasts there is scarcely a ray of hope left, | 
with what a thrill of rapture would it be received 
by them! Tell such a poor creature that he is the | 
owner of a quarter section, or even eighty acres, of 
gond land, and give him a title to the same, of 
which he nor his children can ever be divested 
either by the cunning of his fellow-man or the iron 
grasp of the law, and independent of the joy you | 
will have infused into his heart, you will have ' 
done an act which will have tended to secure more |: 
firmly than ever the prosperity of our people and | 
the perpetuity of our institutions; for, 
like this, you will have made a citizen 
will feel that he is in truth and reality a part of | 
this Government, 
durahility, 
av, sir, 
title-dee 
and b 
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one who |: 
| 
and that, in its continuance and `! 
he is directly and intimately connected; | 
the moment you give a man like this a 
d taa portion of the soil upon which he lives, 
y which he is enabled to support his family, 
that moment does he indeed feel that he is a man; 
and yon identify his interests with the Govern- 


i 
i 
ment under which he resides; and in the sustain- 


by an act | We have here in our own countr 
|i to sa 


ner do I think it can be more safely and effectually 
: done than by securing this beautiful domain, this 


i: soil of Heaven, which is, after all, the true source 


i of all our wealth, and from which every creature 


| of God must subsist, either directly or indirectly. 


i Secure this | say, from the blasting, avaricious 
: grasp of the speculator, and retain it for the poor 
l and friendless of the present, as well as future 
i generations. Now, as I said at the commence- 
ment of these remarks, I may be charged with the 
manifestation of an agrarian spirit, or desire to 
limit the acquisition of wealth, by preventing the 
‘citizens of this country from buying and selling 
| and ‘trading, to any extent they may see proper, 
1 in these lands, the same as they do in any other 
| marketable commodity. Such is not my feeling 
or intention, sir; I desire to put no limit whatever 
upon the acquisition of wealth, for I care not if 
the money-worshippers or money-seekers of our 
country shall count their dollars by millions, and 
their title-deeds and mortgages by hundreds; but 
when that portion of the soil which is now vested 
in the right of the citizens, and the various avenues 
of trade and commerce are insufficient to satiefy 
their avaricious thirst for wealth, and they shall 
seek to increase their already untold thousands 
by grasping that portion of the soil now held by 
Government, and which belongs to the people, 


| then I would say to him, Hands off. 1 would tell 


| him that this soilis not to be bought and sold 
i like bank stock in the market. Why, sir, if we 
wanted any illustration of the evils arising from 
an extended system of land monopoly, it is un- 
| necessary for us to go to unhappy Ireland for 


South Carolina [Mr. Hotmes] has this morning 
‘alluded, when he called our attention to the mil- 
' lions who die there from starvation and want. 
y an instance of 
evils which result from a large system of land mo- 
nopoly. F allude to that portion of the State of 
New 
i trict, and where have been enacted scenes which, 
y the least, are discreditable to an enlightened 
; community and a republican Government!:ke ours. 
' And I wis 


» | it, where it exists to such an alarming extent, and i! 
|| where we have seen the terrible evils resulting from |: 
it, and to which the honorable gentleman from | 


i 
i 


| been the case in our country, not one in a hundred |; 
of those composing the active participants of those | 


‘heirs for the tenure of the soil they were thus 


ork which is known as the anti-rent dis- : 


it to be understood, that in thus allud- : 
ing to the disturbances in this portion of the State | 
of New York, that I do not uphold those anti- |; LELE 1 l 
renters in their violent measures and opposition to |, from Virginia, [Mr. Meane;] he said, ‘ Blessed is 
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! for if they have no right 
or title to the Jand on which they reside, and the 
title be good and valid in the family who claim it, 
then those tenants are not, and cannot be, justi- 
fied in forcibly violating or resisting the law of 
their State which would enforce the collection of 
their rents. But I allude to this existing state of 
as an evidence of some of 
the evils which result from a very large system 
if the time shall 
ever arrive, as I fear it may, unless some means 
are adopted to prevent it, when the soil which is 
now held by Government shall become the prop- 
erty of a comparatively small number, and the 
mass of the people shall be precluded from the 


: cultivation of it, or the enjoyment of the same, 
` except it be at the bidding of the few who own it— 


l say, if this time shall come, if we do not, our 
children at least may live to see these scenes of the 
anti-rent district enacted in more than one portion 
of our now happy country. Why, sir, I presume 


the fact is well known to the most of the members 
; of this House, that the whole of one county in the 
' State of Illinois is at this time in the possession of 


a gentleman who is a resident of the city of New 


' York, I was at first informed that it belonged to 


J 
i 


i 
l 


a gentleman who was but recently a member of 
this House, but haverecently been told that it does 
not belong to him, but to a brother; nevertheless 
the fact exists, that the whole of that immense 
tract is now in possession of one family. 

“ Mr. VINTON, (in his seat.) Yes, and they 
procured it through this very system of bounty 
land warrants, which this bill proposes to in- 
crease, 

“Mr. MOORE. Yes, sir; I know itis as the 
honorable gentlemen from Ohio observes: they did 


| not buy this land directly from our Government 


undér the operation of the present system of dis- 
posing of these lands, but ey for them through 
the operation of this bounty land system. And I 
do not allude to this fact in the way of a complaint 
against that gentleman, for he had an undoubted 
legal right at least to buy those lands at the very 
lowest prices he could from the poor soldiers, who 
were obliged by their necessities to sell them for 
whatever they could get for them; but I allude to 
it as an evidence of the fact, that so long as this 
system of bounty land warrants, or any other, is 
in operation, by which the capitalistcan, by means 
of his wealth, secure the soil of our country at 


such prices as must inevitably largely increase his 


. wealth, so long will he do it, utterly regardless of 


the injury which may accrue thereby to the mass 
of the people around him, who are unable even to 
buy sufficient whereon to live and support their 
families. And I would ask, what is to be the ulti- 
mate result of these things if they are allowed to 
continue? Take the instance I have just alluded 
to as an example, and no sane man, | apprehend, 


| will believe that the purchaser of those lands bought 


them for the purpose of selling them again at the 
same prices with the simple addition of interest 
to his money. Weall know human nature too welt 
for that. And it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that in the course of a few years the land adjoin- 
ing or contiguous to that land will be settled upon 
by thriving and industrious farmers, which will 
add immensely to the value of his land; and if a 
poor man shall then want to buy a farm of that 

roprietor, think you he will not have to pay a 
fiinte more than six per cent. advance on the ori- 
ginal cost? ay, sir, and it may be more than six 
times six; and perhaps he will not sell at all, but 
will only rent his farms, as in the case of the anti- 
rent district; which he would have an undoubted 
right to do, for the land belongs to him, and he 
can never be divested of it, and never should be 
divested of it, let him do with it as he might. 
And suppose he should collect around him one 
or two hundred tenants with their families, who 
would be dependent on his will or the will of his 


enriching and cultivating: is it to be supposed, 
{ would ask, that that community would he as 
happy, and thriving, and prosperous? Would 
they be as good citizens as they would, could 
every man say that the land he was enriching and 
cultivating was his own and for his children? I 
was forcibly impressed with the truth of an ob- 
servation in a speech of the honorable gentleman 
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that country where every child is born a land- || 
lon.’ Ay, sir, blessed is that country indeed, 
as i3 the case with every child who now first draws 
the breath of hfe in this free country of ours. And 
I would not only have it continued so, but | would 
have itso that every such child at the age of matu- 
mty should have, it he needed it, a tile deed to a 
portion of that land whereon he might live and 
support his family. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose, sir, that we have at the present time in 
our country, at least one hundred thousand fami- 
hes,—yes, I believe we have five times that num- 
ber, who are sadly deficient of the means of securing 
a comfortable subsistence; and suppose each of 
these families could be given, as the honorable 
gentlemen from Maryland and Ohio say, a quarter 
section, or eighty acres of these lands, | ask these 
gentiemen if they, or l,or any of us, would be any 
poorer for it? Would our country be any poorer 
forit? Ay, indeed, sir, who of us but would not 
be richer, far richer, for this act of mercy, which 
would be the stepping-stone, as ft were, to an event- ` 
uai and thorough reformation of the ignorance 
and misery with which shuddering humanity is 
now cursed all around us. And when I see the 
pure and noble-hearted philanthropists of our 
country, struggling in their vain efforts to reform 
these abuses, and to raise up the downtrodden 
and debased among us by their efforts to dispel `| 
ignorance by education, and relieve the misery 
and wretchedness around them by their daily acts 
of charity, 1 bless my God that we have such 
noble hearts among us; and while I admire and 
reverence the noble spirit they are thus mani- ; 
festing, | cannot but feel that the task or duty 
in which they are engaged is a hopeless one, and 
must ever continue so, until the cause of these 
evils is removed. [Ít is in vain for us to talk of 
eecular education, of religious instruction, or of 
those daily acts of charity which relieve the mo- 
mentary wants of humanity, so long as the suffer- 
ing mass around us are without any homes; and 
by this word, sir, E mean something more than a 
mere hovel or wretched tenement, which many of | 
them are now inhabiting, and which may per- - 
chance keep out sufficient of the cold wintery 
blast to prevent their freezing! Something more . 
than a crust of bread and a cup of water, merely | 
to keep the death-rattle from their little ones. T. 
mean a home which shall be such in every sense |: 
of the word—one that shall belong to the occupants . 
of it, and one where, amid the social comforts |: 
and enjoy ments of the family circle, the children 
of the present, and who are to be the fathers and |, 
mothers of the future generation, shall be taught 
and schooled in those lessons of duty and patriot- :, 
ism which shall fit them to take charge of the des- 
tinies of this great and mighty Republic; and into 
whose hands they are soon to be committed by 
those of us who are passing from the stage of life. 
“Sir, when I shall see this Government engaged | 
in a system of legislation, which shall care for, 
and protect those of its citizens who need its care ` 
and protection, and who have a right to demand 
it, then shall I believe, and feel, that we are ful- 
filling our true mission among the nations of the | 


earth. Then shall I believe that the tree seit 5 


is striking its roots so firmly in the soil in whic 
our fathers planted it, and which is in the affec- | 
tions of the people, that it shall bid defiance to the 


storms which are now shaking the empires and - 


kingdoms of the Old World to their center! The ` 
honorable gentleman from Wisconsin, who so 
eloquently addressed this committee a few days || 
since, said that we were living at an important '; 
period in the history of our country. We are, 
indeed, living at an important period, not only in 
the history of our country, but the world; we are 
living at a time when nations around us are up- 
heaved and convulsed by the storms of internal |: 
dissensions and bloody revolutions; ata time, sir, | 
when the ‘crashing of an empire is but a tick of |! 
the great Clock of Eternity ;’ at a time, when the |: 
prent heart of humanity throughout the world 18 |; 

eating a lively response to the song of liberty ; 
and freedom, first echoed and resounded on the ' 
plains of Lexington and the heights of Bunker ‘| 
Hill; and let us be careful, sir, that the notes of | 
complaint and dissatisfaction arising from penury |: 
and want among us, are not heard mingling their | 
discordant elements in that happy song which is | 
becoming the morning hymn and the evening | 


s 


' very wide import, yet narrow compar 
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anthem of universal humanity. And I would 


appeal then, sir, to the Representatives of this 


great people now assembled here, if they would 
strengthen and perpetuate the institutions of our 
country, and increase the happiness and prosperity 
of the people, that they sa legislate upon this sub- 
ject, that the soil which is now held by Govern- 
ment, and is free from the blasting curse of the 
speculator and monopolist, may ever continue so, 
and may become thehapp 

and patriotic sons of freedom. Give to the poor 
and friendless amon: us a home which will not 
impoverish us, but which will make them rich 
indeed; and although the benefits arising from it 
may not at once be felt throughout our country— 
though society may not immediately reap the rich 
harvest of reward which must ultimate! 
ized from such an act of mercy, depend upon it, 
the seed will thus be sown, from which, if we do 
not, our children at least may reap the fruits of a 
rich and abundant harvest.’ 


Now, Mr. Chairman, these were my reasons | 


then for supporting the measure, and they are my 
reasons now. I think it establishes a great and 


lorious Priel ie he best for the interests of the | 


overnment, the best for the interests of the coun- 
try, and the best for the interests of the citizens, 
individually and collectively. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. I. BOWIE, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
April 26, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Homestead Bill— 
Mr. BOWIE said: 
Mr. Cuainman: Thereis no subject which can 
engage the attention of Congress of more profound 


interest than the disposition of the public lands, | 
Whether weconsider their cost,the strugglesof war, || 
the expenditure of blood and treasure, their im- ; 
mense and almost immeasurable extent; the States | 
which have sprung, and those which may spring | 
from them; the means of public credit, public con- | 


fidence, and national wealth they contain, or the 
solidity and concentrativeness they impart to the 
Union, nothing can exceed the interest they inspire. 

Our title to these lands is twofold: conquest 
and purchase, sanctioned by treaty, and deeds 
conveying them to the United States 


Precedents are not principles, and, ina question | 


of constitutional power, should only be regarded 
as evidence of colemporaneous or consentaneous 
construction. 

Yet, when statesmen for a series of years have 
legislated on a given subject, in every variety of 
manner that legislative power can be executed, it 


: requires some unusual pretension to infallibility, to 


pronounce such legislation an usurpation of power. 
Congress has given millions of acres to schoola, 


_ colleges, asylums, canals, &c.; why question its 


authority to aid in the construction of roads 
through its own territory? Territory without 
population is a howling wilderness. Population 
will not penetrate without roads, and roads can- 
not be constructed without means. 
to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting, the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States, literally interpreted, 
embraces all these propositions; because the ‘jus 
disponendi,” or right of disposing, unqualified, 
is the strongest expression of our language; but 
this power must be limited by another phrase of 
with the 
former—‘‘to promote the general welfare,” &c.; 
and by the deeds of cession, as to all the lands 
lying northwest of the Ohio. ; 

It is unnecessary, tor the crore of this argu- 
ment, to discriminate. All the lands are now 
admitted to be common property, subject to be 
disposed of by the Congress of the United States, 
for the general welfare. 

The Constitution expressly gives this power 
of disposition; there is, therefore, no question about 
the right to dispose of, the mode is the matter for 
discussion. 

Five propositions have been presented: 

Graduation and reduction of price; cession to 


homes of the virtuous | 


be real- - 


The power |: 
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' the States wherein they lie; donation to every oc- 

cupant; partition among all the States; donations 

‘ to railroads, canals, &c. All of which have their 
friends, and are worthy of consideration, 

No period in the history of the Union has been 
more favorable for the dispassionate discussion of 
this topic than the present; and it is deeply to be 
deplored that another of more exciting chiencten: 

. but scarcely of more intrinsic moment, has imer- 
vened. lt is hoped gentlemen will divest them- 
selves of all sectional feelings, partialities, or preju- 
dices, and, assuming the elevated views of Amer- 

ican statesmen, impress our legislation with a 
. national character. 

The tendency of the public mind to revert to 
this subject, after violent political convulsions, is 
remarkable, 

Just twenty years agn, when the storm which 
then theemtened. to involve us in domestic strife 
was subsiding, the public landas were the Ararat 
on which the ark of State rested. Then, as now, 
extravagant schemes were projert d; yet the sober 
second thought of the people, notwithstanding the 
' highest names and most commanding influences 
i conspired to patronize them, overriding political 
; partialities, listened to the voice of experience and 
| wisdom, and acquiesced in the system established 
! by our revolutionary fathers, 

Gentlemen cannot have forgotten the political 
dramaenacted by the Senate of 1832. The President 
recommended the landsshould be veded to the States 
i; in which they lie. A Democratic maj rity, azainst 
. the protest of the committee, referred the message 
` on the subject of the public lands to the Committee 

on Manufactures; and when that committee reporied 
ʻi- against the cession, and in favor of distribution, 
. the majority referred the report of the Committee 

on Manufactures to the Committee on Public 

Lands; which reviewed the report of the Commit- 
. tee on Manufactures, reversed all their positions, 
; and indorsed the policy of the President. 
| The idea of cession to the new or land States 
to the exclusion of the old, was avowed then, not 
only by candidates for the Presidency, but by Gov- 
ernors; and Legislatures were found to advocate it. 
Since more national views have prevailed scarcely 
a statesman can be found radical enough to renew 
such a proposition, : 

Sound as public sentiment seems, it may not be 
|| unwise to advert for a moment to the vast consid- 
erations which constitule the Federal title to the 
i| public domain: : 
The sacrifices of a seven years’ war, in which 
l fifty thousand lives and $200,000,000 were spent 
by the Old Thirteen form the first installment; 
$15,000,000 in money and $5,000,000 indemnity 
for American claims against France in purchase 
|i of Louisiana, the second installment; $5,000,000 
i for Florida, the third; fifty thousand lives and 
i $150,000,000 in money in prorecuting the Mexi- 
! can war, the fourth; $15,000,000 under the treaty 
j| of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the fifth. Add to this the 
| extinguishment of tide and removal of aborigines, 
| 


| the erection of forts and defense of frontier, the 
| survey and location of lands, and all the machinery 
| of the land system, and the aggregate can scarcely 
| be less than ¢$300,000,000 When to these are 
` added the formal deeds of cession from Virginia, 
. New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia, and the treaties 
ʻi with France and Spain and the Indian tribes, a 
|; chain of title is woven which must be recognized 
| as long as the basis of property exists, All the 
|; schemes now under consideration have this re- 
|; deeming feature—they admit the title of the United 
' States and their right to dispose of these lands. 
|| A prominent idea advanced by the advocates 
£ of graduation is, that timely concessions often 
| avert total losses, and that unless such a system 
i! is adopted, the hour may come, when the whole 
: will be wrested fromus. Such argunente, in my 
| judgment, are unworthy of the East, and unjust to 
the West. Are they not bone of our bone, and 
i flesh of our flesh? Can they forget the deeds of 
| their fathers, or the homes of their mothers? Nay, 
i} have they nat recently mingled their blood upon 
' the same battle-fields, rallied round the same flag, 
i and shouted for joy at the same victories? One 
ii language, one Constitution, one country, is the 
ii common sentiment from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
| cific, from the Rio Grande and Gila on the South, 
to the Oregon and Aroostook on the North, 
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The cession to the States has nothing to recom- 


mend it, consonant with the principles of the Con- || 
stitution and Confederacy. Like the graduation |) 


system, it seems to spring from distrust, or that | 


magnificent patriotism, which prefers to be gener- | 


ous rather than just. 

The public lands are a patrimony sufficient for 
centuries to come, to combine and sustain the 
Union against foreign aggression and domestic 
dissension. While they remain common prop- 
erty, disposed of for the common welfare, they con- 
stitute capital, to strengthen public credit; the 
create a sinking fund to extinguish the public debi; 
they furnish means whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment, exercising a wise discrimination, may pro- 
mote the mutual 
East and West, by extending means of commu- 
nication, transportation, and population. 

It is an unenviable and ungracious duty, to 


op- 
pose any proposition, for the amelioration of the ; 


condition of those who feel “ poverty’s uncon- 
} oo Se ’ 33 
querable bar, the proud man’s contumely, 
and ‘‘the oppressor’s scorn;” but the General 
Government cannot act as the grand almoner of 
the States. Each State, each county, and each 
city, must alleviate the sufferings of its unfortu- 
nate population. I am far from confounding pov- 


erty with crime, and feel the force, as well as ` 


beauty, of the poet’s exclamation, 
* How many a soul sublime 
Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 
And waged with Fortune an eternal war !?? 

I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the 
constitutional question which has incidentally been 
examined. I do not propose to ask whether this 
Congress possesses the legal power to dispose of 
the public lands in the manner indicated by the 
special order, but to inquire into the expediency 
of now dissipating what I regard a most sacred 
portion of the public treasure. I hope, in the re- ! 
marks I may submit to the committee, uttered, as | 


I propose to utter them, in a frank and candid | established an 


and reciprocal prosperity of the ` 


cient to make us inquire if we grant this boon, 
when and where are we to stop? What Treasury 
willbe ample enough to relieve the wants of the 
indigent who will crowd around us? What will 
` be its effect upon the industry of the country? It 
has another most offensivetendency. Its effect is 
to appeal at once to the sordid passions of those 
upon whom this body lives, and in whom they 
have their political being. It is a direct appeal to 
the venality of voters. It assails the citadel 
of suffrage—the purity of the ballot-box. It is 
calculated to divide society into two parties—those 
who are in favor of voting the public lands to the 
indigent, and those who are opposed to it; and 
who can doubt, when a motto of that kind is en- 
graven upon their banners, which party will pre- 
vail. It constitutes a privileged class, to be pen- 
sioned on the Government. Can we justify, or 


sity, in making such an assault upon the sanctu- 
ary of the Republic? Am I visionary or extrav- 
agant in supposing this to be its tendency? 
| Will not gentlemen admit, that from the hour this 
., bill becomes a law, and it is proclaimed to the world 
‘that the Thirty-second Congress have granted 
one hundred and sixty acres of land to every cit- 
izen or intended citizen, that other mindsand other 
' men, more generous and benevolent than these— 
dearer friends of the people—will rise up and offer 


| a larger boon for the public favor and public grat- ` 


itade? I regret to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
'' the only precedent to be found for this legislation, 
| is to be found in the decay of the Roman Repub- 
i; lic, and there we find it staring us in the face in 
|| its most formidable and revolting features. Yes, 
| this bill is in principle but a repetition of that 
|| agrarian law which wasreénacted by Caius Grac- 
i! chus; but not carried to the same extent. Grac- 


' chus, after requiring there should be an annual | 


i distribution, also required that granaries should be 


d the poor supplied with corn below 


temper, no one will suppose I intend to impugn ' the market price. He also obtained a decree, by 


the generosity of the motives of those who now 
‘sustain the proposition before you. I accord to 
every man what I ask for myself—purity of inten- 
tion; at the same time, I cannot close my eyes to 
what I apprehend to be the destructive tendencies 
of such legislation. It is legislation, in my judg- 
ment, based entirely upon a new principle. “It is 
legislation calculated to sap the foundations of our 
Government, and, if persevered in, must result in 
the most deplorable consequences. I refer to the 
bill entitled a ‘* bill to encourage agriculture, com 

merce, manufactures, and all other branches of in- 
dustry,” by granting to every man,a citizen of the 
United States, (and as amended,) to every man 
who declares his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, one hundred and sixty acres of 
land. This bill is familiarly known as the home- | 
stead bill. If, sir, this bill, in my judgment, would | 
effect half it professes to do—if it tended, in fact, 

to encourage commerce, agriculture, and manufac- 

tures, I would not here be found to oppose it; but 

in my humble opinion, its tendency is just the re- 

verse. Its tendency is to paralyze each and all of 

these, and to retard them for an immeasurable time | 
to come. I regard the bill as, in fact, a proposi- | 
tion to cede the lands to the States in which they : 


; of Representatives of Rome. 


which the revenue of the estate, bequeathed by the 
King of Pergamus to the Roman peoples should 
be allotted for the maintenance of the poorer citi- 
zens. 
` the Senate, and above the Government. 
golden opinions of all sorts of men. These signs 


were portentous, Mr. Chairman. They preceded ; 


:: and foreshadowed that decline of the Republic and 
that decay which ultimately resulted in the most 
formidable of empires, and the most odious des- 
potism. Letus not fail to be instructed by his- 
tory, though it be the history of the schools. 
Mr. CHANDLER, I am indifferent about any 
,| remarks upon myself; but I ask that my old school 
ii friend, Tiberius Gracchus, may not be misrepre- 
; sented. It will be found, if gentlemen will ex- 
amine a little more carefully, that the Gracchi 
| were not so censurable as they have been con- 
sidered. When the aristocracy write history, 
woe to the plebeians. Tiberius Gracchus, if I 


' prise in this matter,) never attempted any wrong 
sir, was an honorable man—the Honorable Tiberius 


He found that 


lie—a proposition upon which a distinguished | 
Senator of the West, [Mr. Ciay,] when he exam- | 
ined it in 1832, remarked, “ Can yon imagine that | 
‘the States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, l 
‘ would quietly renounce their right inall the pub- : 
‘lic lands west of them? No,sir! No,sir! They | 
‘ would wade to their knees in blood, before they | 
‘would make such an unjust and ignominious | 
‘surrender.’’ This is the startling proposition | 
now submitted to us, under a more amiable and | 
engaging form. i g i 

Mr. Chairman, upon what principle is this bill 
based? Upon the principle of gratuity—a prin- | 
ple not ingrafted as a system before in our laws. : 
I admit that here and there instances may be found 
in which, upon some sudden public calamity, this 
nation has felt itself bound to respond to the spon- | 
taneous feeling of pity, and open its hand to relieve i 
necessity, but no man can say that heretofore the 
Legislature of this country has adopted the prin- 


i, of them. 
|: to restore the public land to public use would have 
|| gone on very well, but the aristocracy bribed one 


aristocracy, who, during the absence of the ple- 
beians in the war, got possession of the public 
lands, 
than three hundred and thirty-three acres, and for 
that must pay a usury, or ground rent. But, in 
, the absence of the soldiers, these grasping land- 
‘holders refused to pay the rents, and Tiberius 
| Gracchus, to prevent the civil and servile wars, 
sought to revive the Licinian law. He sought 
-in the hands of those who could not plead pre- 
_emption rights, and would not pay for the use 
And, sir, this attempt of Gracchus 


, Octavius, one of the Tribunes, to take part against 
. the measure which he had approved, and this led 


|: to a disturbance. And, let me add, that the very 
+, con 


sul (Opimus) who, under pretence of great pu- 


ciple of donation asa basis of systematic dispo- ; 


sition of the public lands. This, if nothing else, 
is enough to wake up this Congress to the conse- 


rity and patriotism, made such a rumpus in Rome 
on account of the reforming influence of Grac- 


i chus, and of his homestead land bill exertions, 


Z 


uences of the bill. This, if nothing else, is suf- | 


excuse ourselves, except under some great neces- ` 


This, for a time, lifted the Tribune above ' 
He won ` 


: remember correctly, (and I am taken alittle by sur- | 
upon the citizens of Rome. Tiberius Gracchus, | 
Gracchus, for he was a member of the House ` 


i horrible abuse had crept into the practices of the ` 


of which, by law, no man could hold more | 


to prevent the accumulation of the public lands - 


! A pe Fe 
was subsequently convicted of sacrificing the in- 


terests of his country for the gold of Jugurtha! Sir, 

| let me say that this cry of “agrarian laws” and 

| the Gracchi are inapposite. By agrarian laws, 
| people are led to understand a législative attempt 

li forcibly to equalize the possession of lands. Sir, 

"no such attempt is made in this bill—none, as far 
as I know, ever was made in Rome. Romenever 
had a law, I believe, that limited the individual 
possession of land—certainly she had none at the 
time of the Gracchi. Every citizen might own as 
muchas he could pay for, and might occupy be- 
sides that three hundred and Say Hines acres, if 
he would pay the small rent. To this T. Grac- 
chus limited the operation of his law, and Caius 
Gracchus only undertook to dividethe public lands 
among the soldiers and others who had aided to 
conquer them—bounty lands, sir, which the aris- 
tocracy were laying their hands on for their foreign 
slaves to cultivate, while they (the rich occupants) 
were holding in fee simple any amount of lands 
` which they could purchase. 

; ‘The honorable gentleman speaks of his school- 
book authority. Sir, authorities are to be found 
| later and better than those he seems to have read. 

i The honorable gentleman speaks of these at- 
| tempts of Gracchus to correct the pas of the 

: aristocracy as occurring in ‘ the decay of Rome.” 

| Does my honorable friend think that Rome owed 

! her decline and fall to the attempt of patriotic citi- 

` zens to check the civil wars of the country, lessen 

i: the corruption of the nobles, and extend the com- 

| forts of the great mass of the people? Or was it 

|| the failure of the Gracchi to effect the remedial 
i| Objects they proposed, that hastened the catastro- 
| phe they foresaw and dreaded? I am without 
| Kooke, and my memory does not serve me with 

i; particulars. But spare the Gracchi, and read 

|| Niebuhr. 

Mr. BOWIE. 1 have no doubt the gentleman 

is accurate in his recoilection, but I quote Plutarch 
and Ferguson for what I have said. The original 
law upon this subject was not proposed by either of 
the Gracchii. It was a law proposed by Licinius. 

:. Mr. CHANDLER. That wasa very old law, 

| brought back by Tiberius Gracchus. 

' Mr. BOWIE. Yes, soon after the destruction 
of Rome by the Gauls, Licinius proposed a law 
which prohibited any citizen from holding more 
than a certain number of acres of land, and a cer- 

' tain number of cattle. But two hundred and fifty 

' years after that, Tiberius Gracchus having dis- 
graced himself in some measure in the wars, and 
subjected himself to the rebuke of the Senate, re- 

turned to Rome, and attempted to revive the law 
of Licinius, in order to reéstablish himself in favor 
of the people. Ihave taken care to provide my- 
|! self with a report of the speech made before the 

‘| people—not in the Senate—by Tiberius Gracchus, 

l: and I propose to read it, to show the remarkable 

| coincidence in the thoughts and expressions of 

|| two gentlemen—one living before the Christian 

|| era, and the other in the nineteenth century. I 

i| mean my honorable friend, [Mr. Cuanpier,] the 

i| member from Pennsylvania, now before me. Since 
the honorable gentleman has corrected my memory 
| of history, I will attempt to recite from Plutarch, 
as quoted by Ferguson, the remarks of Tiberius 
Gracchus: 


“Every wild beast in this happy land has a cover and 

.| place of retreat, but many valiant and respectable citizens 

: who have exposed their lives, and who have shed their bloo 

i in the service of their country, have nota home to which 
they may retire. They wander with their wives and children, 

' stripped of every possession but that of light and air. To 
guch men, the common exhortation to fight for their tombs 

and their altars, is a mockery and a lie. They have no 
alters or monuments,” ath 

This is the Janguage of Tiberius Gracchus. 

‘ Now refer to the language of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania: 

; _ Why not be generous to those who have, at times, ex- 

‘ posed their lives or health for the public good? Why not 
grant to them what they ask for? Are the defenders of 
European States of more consequence than the defenders of 
: the United States? Our own people fought and bled for 
| these lands—let them have some individual right in them.” 

Again, in another place, he says: 

«If we deny it (a home) to them, we deny what God 

| has given to us; we deny what our fathers fought and bled 

for. We deny what your ancestors achicved, and sought 

, to distribute among all men.” 

| Much asI respect my learned friend, and highly 
‘as I regard his theolog , I ask him to. show an 

ji divine right for our lands in this country. I thin 
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it would puzzle him: as he said, not irreverently, 
“the earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein is;’’ 


or “the fullness thereof,” according to another | 


version. But we are bidden to earn all that we 

have by the sweat of our brow, and this is the 

only ude sanctioned by divine authority that I 

know of to property of any kind. The interro- 
gation of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, leads 
me to notice other sentiments which that honor- 
abie gentleman uttered with great eloquence, sha- 
king my own convictions, and causing me to doubt 
my judzment in the result; but since I have ex- 
amined those sentiments, I find them to be like 
that honey extracted by bees from the beautiful, 
but poisonous, flowers, sweet to the sense, yet 
mortal to the soul. Yes, sir, I ask the honorable 
gentleman to review the sentiments which he has 
offered in his speech, and I think in his calm and 
more deliberate moments, he will acknowledge that 
he could have uttered nothing which would have 
a more direct tendency to weaken the bonds of 
society, and shake the title of property through- 
out the world. He has said, sir, speaking of 
that Book which has been handed to us, to be 
our light through all the darkness that may sur- 
round us, that “the whole history of the people 
‘of the Bible, is one of land claims and land dis- 
$ tributions, managed, it will be recollected, with 


“more courtesy, on the part of Abraham towards ` 


‘Lot, than is exhibited by some of the patriarchs 
‘of this Hall.” The Brble—the history of the 

eople of the Bible, a history of land claims, and 
and distributions! The journey of Abraham, 
under divine direction, the wanderings of the Is- 
raelites, and the invasion of Canaan, adopted as a 
precedent to sanction that which, if followed, is 
calculated to authorize any enthusiastic, or fanatic. 
horde, deeming themselves inspired (under the 
lead of some modern prophet) to seize the fairest 
rtion of this land. adopt the idea that the 
ble sanctions an equal partition of lands among 
the people, and you arm your enemies, you arm 
those who have lost the light of conscience, you 
arm the most dangerous members of society against 
all the institutions of civilization and accumula- 
tions of honest industry. 

What other tendency has this bill? Itp 
net onl 
States, but to every man who will declare his in- 


tention to become a citizen of the United States, i 


a quarter section of land. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. No such pro- 
vision is contained in the bill. The first section 
provides for all citizens of the United States, and 
all those who were, or may become citizens, as 
required by the naturalization laws, on or before 
the first day of January, 1852, and not for those 
who may come into the country thereafter. 

Mr. BOWIE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I meant to present no feature which did not actually 
exist in the bill. 

Mr. AVERETT. As I understand it, the bill 
advocated by the gentleman from Tennessee pro- 
vides that any person who will swear that he pos- 
sesses no land, and has sold none, to obtain the 
benefits of this bill, may receive one hundred and 


sixty acres of the public land. It seems the gen- : 


tleman has backed out from’ that. The present 
limitation is that the land be granted to those 
worth less than $500. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In reply to that, by the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Maryland, I will- 
atate, that the gentleman from Virginia understands 
something whick does not exist. I backed out 


roposes 
to give to every citizen of the United | 


| result is to give an exclusive benefit in the public 
' domain to a special class of persons, 


Mr. BOWIE. It may be recollected, Mr. 
Chairman, by those who did me the honor to 
listen to my introductory remarks, that I consid 
ered the tendency of this bill—its effects as a 
Prede n one of the greaiest objections to it. 

repeat, that though this bill may not contain 
provisions which will now admit all future emi- 
grants from Europe, yet, let it become a law, and 
it becomes a wedge by which our public domain 
will be forced open to them. The first agrarian 
laws to which I have alluded, were but restraints 
upon the quantity of land to be held by each per- 
son. 
partition or donation, but of restraint upon the 
quantity which any one should hold; but the suc- 
ceeding Tribune, anxious to distinguish himself 
above the rest, required an annual distribution, 
and required that the granaries should be opened, 
and the treasury divided. Sir, we must guard 
against small things—‘*‘ obsta principiis.” We 
must arrest the flood at the commencement, or not 
arrest it at all, Arrest it now, or the barriers 
which the Constitution and law designed to throw 


The first agrarian laws were not laws of ` 


around this invaluable property will be swept 


: away. 

Mr. Chairman, can anything be more danger- 
ous than the infusion of an undue proportion of a 
dissimilar people among ourown? Can anything, 
in other words, be more dangerous at this period, 
than the infusion of an undue proportion of foreign 
sentiment, foreign habit, and foreign influence, into 
the American mind? 
that almost every fourth—at least every: fifth 
man—in this country is an European, or the de- 
scendant of an European since 1790. Reflect, 


sir! See the large influence, social, moral, and po- ' 


litical, which they are daily acquiring. Consider 
the increase of 1,500,000 within the last ten years, 


and, if newspaper accounts are to be credited, the : 


increase of nearly a quarter of a million within 
: the last nine months. t 
upon the theory and action of this Government ? 


upon our foreign and domestic policy? upon in- 


| Oars is a Government which lives and acts by 
a opinion. The honorable gentleman from 
ennsylvania [Mr. Cuanp.er] has gone so far as 
to intimate that the tenuredf our lands has changed 
|. with public opinion; that legal rights and consti- 
tutional rights are 
Look at his classi 
. translation of it. 
. € and nos mutamur cum illis. That is, ‘ the tenure 
j ‘of our public lands has changed, and opinions, 
|. titis evident, are changing with them.’’? How 


quotation, and his classical 


t 
A 


¢ has the tenure of our public lands changed? Are | 


not the deeds of cession from the old land States 
| as strong as ever? Are not the provisions of the 
i Constitution, which authorize us to direct their 
‘| disposition, as binding as ever? Does public faith 
:: lose its obligation by time? Is there any statute 
; of limitation against our conscientious obligations 
to observe and construe these deeds of. cession ac- 
cording to their true tenor and meaning? I def; 
any man to assign a rational foundation for cele 
:, an argument. Itis the argument, not of ene who 
i, has examined into the legal claims of the United 
‘| States, but of a generous heart, borne away by 
| superserviceable zeal. Ay, the milk of human 
‘ kindness, which flowed so abundantly in his 
| bosom, has drowned his judgment. The tenure 


from no such position. I will take the bill with $ of the public lands can never change as- long as 
or without that provision, just as the majority of |’ there is any obligation in our oaths to support the 
the House may determine. But for the purpose |; Constitution, and as long aa there is any force in 


of paying a correct understanding upon the first , the deeds which ceded them to the United States; 
section, I hope the Clerk may be allowed to read ; if the hour shall ever come when these solemn sanc- 
it as it is, tions are not to be observed, it is better that they be 


It will not consume much time. | 
Mr. AVERETT. I think I cannot be mis- | 
taken about this matter.. I believe I have in my |. up and remind us of their violation. -It would be 
port-folio. the bill.which the gentleman from Ten- |. better, not that black lines be drawn around them, 
nessee #0 enthusiastically advocated. |: but that by common consent, they be annulled. I 

Mr. JOHNSON. There will be no difficulty | would rather witness a solemn convention of the 
if the gentleman will hear me. The committee | people of the United States absolving each and 
propose that as an amendment. I state that [ |; every man from his oath of allegiance to the Con- 
will take the bill as originally introduced, or with < stitution, than to see the principle adopted that the 
the amendment as ptoposed by the committee— , tenure of public property held under the Constitu- 
either way I am in favor of it. j; tion, should change wit Boe opinion; for then, 

Mr. AVERETT. Take it either way and the |: tight would be right. hy, Mr. Chairman, 1 
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: blotted out; for then there will be no ghost to rise 


Our census now shows us | 


hat effect must these have | 


, tervention at homeand abroad ? Is there no danger į 
of European ascendency in American councils? ‘| i 
i! we are generous.” I have the authority of the 


| ask, are we not content with things as they are? ` 
| Has this country been dwarfed by the operation 


The Clerk then read the first section of the bill. |! of the land system? Are our limits now straight- 


ened for want of room? Have we not attained 

gigantic proportions? Has ever a nation attained 

the same maturity—the same development of mind 

and means, under similar circumstances? Why 

not let well enough alone? Why not retain these 

lands for national purposes? Why not let them, 
, ag they have done formerly, form the nucleus of 
public credit? Why not let them, as they have 
done under a liberal appropriation, be the means of 
extending communication between the North and 
the South, the East and the West? Why may 
not our constitutional power be exercised in a 
salutary manner-in opening the forests of Missouri 
and lowa? Why may we not give liberally to 
these enterprising States who are nowendeavoring, 
with the aid of the General Government, to make 
the desert blossom as the rose? Why may we 
not codperate in all these grand schemes, and yet 
retain ourcontrol over them, and participate in the 
common welfare and benefit which they diffuse? 
We must, as a National Legislature, exercise a 
national discretion. Iam no advocate for a waste- 
ful expenditure of our means; and I adopt the con- 
struction of Mr. Calhoun, when he said, that, as 

roprietor, it was our duty to bear a part of the 

urden of the new States. I hold that this is the 
most rational interpretation of the powers of the 
General Government over them. do not find 
it in that vague, illimitable power which some 
would find under the term ‘general welfare;” 
but I hold, as a proprietor of the public lands, it 
is the duty of the General Government to exercise 
a liberal and national feeling, in the promotion of 
works of national improvement, and all others I 
would exclude. Let no man say that this princi- 
ple is not Democratic. It is a maxim, it was the 
theory, of one whom the Democratic party have 
been wont to honor—it is the sentiment of Andrew 
Jaekson. Difficult as it is, objectionable as it may 
be in practice, it is still a theory which may be ex- 
ercised, which may be practically carried out 
without any infringement of the Constitution. But 
this cession of lands to every occupant, seems to 
me to be a surrender of the whole. It is a trite 
and true saying, that ‘‘we should be just before 


dependent upon public opinion. || 1 
al | sorily over the condition of the United States, and 


He says, “tempora mutantur, |: 


your doors for redress. 


i: which entitles us to 


i; honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Cuanvcer] for saying, that we must not only be 
satisfied with this bill as constitutional and legal, 
, but we must be satisfied that it-is expedient. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask gentlemen to look cur- 


having surveyed it, to decide for themselves wheth- 
' er we stand in that lofty and impregnable position 
ispose of our treasure as 
; one who is about to lie down and fold his arms to 
| pleasant dreams. Have we finished our course? 
| Is our career closed? Have we no: debts to pay? 
; Are we impregnable against our enemies? Have 
| we provided in peace against the dangers of war? 
| Have we no rivals now to compete with? All of 
| these questions must be answered in the negative. 
| We have a large debt unsatisfied—the debt of the 
i| last war. Sixty-two millions are yet to be paid 
| for our Mexican acquisitions. ‘We have some 
‘ five millions to be paid to ereditors who have. been 
| thronging the doors of these Halls for nearly fifty 
years. The sufferers by the French spoliations 
| are yet unsatisfied. Wee have not jess than ten 
or fifteen thousand private claimants now: suing at - 
These, all these, are un- 
| satisfied. We have unfinished fortifications which 
| will require sixteen to twenty millions of dollars 
| to complete, and which are essential tn place this 
country in a position of equality with her natural 
enemy, if we have a natural enemy. Yes, let 
gentlemen look into. the o of. the Secretary of 
: War; let them look at the vast. naval power of 
i those with whom we are contending for suprem- 
acy on the seas. Let them look at England and 
France and see the immense destructive power 
they command, and ask themselves if their coun- 
try is now secure? Will the strong arms and 
| brave hearts of the yeomanry that you send into 
| your forests be a protection against the steam na- : 
| vies of Europe? No; you must have fortifications; 
| you must have a navy, armed at all:peints, and 
i equal to. cope with them, or the history of this 


| Republic muy te wrillen i two words, $ Dium 
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fwit.” Our oldest and most venerated statesmen | 
warned us, in peace to prepare for war. But, in | 
the judgment of these gentlemen, we are so pano- |, 
lied in our power, we are so secure, we are so || 
independent of the world, so capable of repelling 
our enemies, that we can give that away which is | 
literally the war fund of the country; that which | 
was pledged for the redemption of the debts of the ; 
revolutionary war; that which now stands pledged - 
for the debts of the Mexican war; and that which 
may be wanted—(because we are yet but in our 
infancy)—that which may be wanted in less than 
twenty years. What national dementation, then, 
what national madness, I say, to strip ourselves of - 
the means of defense, and impose upon ourselves ` 
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pre-occupy them. I understood an honorable gen- 
tleman on the other side of the House, who ad- 
dressed the committee in favor of the bill yester- 
day, to say that it was not the poor whom he ex- 
pected to benefit; but that the middle classes— 
those owning two, three, or four hundred dollars, 
would occupy the lands. If this be the fact, then 


t 


Pennsylvania in behalf of the homeless and house- 
less, were but mere pictures of the fancy—idle 
children of the brain. 
The public lands have already subserved the 
great national purposes before indicated. They 
` have contributed to extinguish our revolutionary 
debt, and that incurred in our second war of inde- 


all those appeals of my honorable friend from , 


': who is the head of a family a 
;: and sixty acres of land out of the public domain, 
; dition of occupancy and cultivation of the 


i 


| be 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. A. HENDRICKS, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 27, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
bill “to encourage agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and other branches of industry, by granting 10 every man 
homestead of one hundred 
upon con- 
same for the 


, period herein specified’’— 


| 
! 
| 
Í 


the necessity of additional taxation, and take away | pendence. They are now pledged in support of 
one twenty-fifth part of the revenue for the purpose |. the public loans contracted in prosecution of the 
of giving gratuities to the poor and suffering of ., Mexican war, andaredaily remunerating the scar- 
Europe. It may be that in the great national ' worn veterans of the late wars, in their sacrifices | 


peace convention, such a policy would prevail; but 
among men instructed as we are by the lessons of | 
history and by recent experience, among states- : 
men capable of looking upon events which are now 
evolving in Europe, in my judgment, it would be 
the grossest improvidence. How long has it been 
since a distinguished President of the United States 
had to postpone the just claim of the creditors of 
the Government for the exigencies of war? How 
long has it been since those bills, essential to pro- 
tect human life in the great West, have been sus- 


pended for the want of means? One year’s in- ; 
come from these public lands, would save hundreds | 


and thousands of lives upon your lakes and your 
great rivers. I put the question to the philan- 
thropic and benevolent, whether it is our duty to 
save those who, in the common and necessary 
course of travel and trade, are exposed to imminent 
danger and hazard, or whether we should first 
relieve the lanes and alleys of our cities of their 
crowded population? It is a noticeable fact, that 
this bill comes recommended by no report. It 
comes to us labeled with two ominous words, “ no 
report,” upon the face of it. The gentlemen who 
have sent it to us, full of these sentiments, and 


pregnantas the Trojan horse with evil, have given | 


us no argument in its support. 
shown how it will affect the finances or prospect- 
ive internal improvements; how it will affect all 
the necessary fortifications which are on hand. 
Nor have they shown how it will enable us to 
meet the deficit in the Treasury, if there be one, 
for we have nowa surplus of $884,565, of income 
over expenditure only—a mere trifle, compared 
with the contingent wants of the Government; 
and with a large national debt yet unsatisfied, 
nothing can be more certain to result 
ysis of all those projects dependent upon the 
generous liberality of the Government, however 
necessary they may be for the national character, 
national safety, or national credit, than the adop- 
tion of a bill which has almost the necessary ten- 
oe of taking away the revenue of the public 
ands. 

Let us look, Mr. Chairman, 
of the subject for a moment. 
now ed bills remunerating the warriors of | 
1812 for their services. There is no man in this | 
country, scarcely nary Het a small portion of the | 
Navy, who has not been amply repaid for his | 
military services. I say, as a class there are no | 
men not provided for by our bounties. But many ; 
of these warrants, to be worth anything, must find | 
a sale, and you propose a measure which will at 
once reduce them to one half their present value. 
For, sir, who will purchase bounty land warrants, 
when, by occupying, he may have a quarter sec- 
tion ? hy have you 
ss: Kept the word of promise to the ear, but broken it to the 

ope?” 
All those who hav. 
and swelling boso 


They have not 


at another aspect 
You have but just | 


e just now, with buoyant hearts 
soms, acknowledged the gratitude 
of the country in repaying them at this late day, 
after the lapse of a quart 
exposure of life and limb, will be constrained to 
say, “ You have given 
taken away the substan 
you have given us a stone,” 
old States cannot embrace the 
the poor of the old States cann 
the citizens of the new Stat 
vantage of vicinit 
‘and their value, a 


The people of the 


ot reach these lands; 
es will have the ad- 
Y, of acquaintance with the lands 
nd they will settle upon them and 


3 


j 
i 


in behalf of their country. They may be called i 
the fund of public credit, public grautude, and H 
public prosperity. Let them remain to effect the |; 


' same noble ends, under the administration of our , 


Mr. HENDRICKS said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: There are two measures now 
fore the committee in which the West has a 
special interest; and as l represent a portion of 
that great and growing section, I will occupy the 
: attention of the committee while I present my 
views in relation to them. I refer, sir, to that 
class of bills which propose to give the right of 


way over ebhe lands, and to donate to sev- 
eral of the Western States, to aid them in the 


in a paral- | 


er of a century, for the | 


me but the shadow, and | 
ce; we asked for bread, | 


'| of the East. 
benefits of this bill; ,| 


| 


i, successors. Let us not, through distrust or jeal- 
i; OUSy, or an over anxiety to anticipate the fu- 
: ture, squander the most noble domain and firmest 
. basis of national prosperity the world has ever 
known. 

There is an obvious connection between the 
East and West, which makes the prosperity 
and advancement of either immediately react on 
i, the other, 
i discern the mutual dependence of these sections. 
|| They are, politically, as intimately united as hu- 
ji man limbs are naturally. The life-blood which 
i: animates the whole, springs from a common center 
i: is not more trite than true. 


j 
i 


i 


The West requires 
: roads and canals; the East, harbors and fortifica- 
| tions. The West is agricultural; the East, com- 
|, mercial and manufacturing. The nine millions of 
j| the Mississippi valley pay into the common Treas- 
uryan equal amount of the customs, with the 
|: same population elsewhere, which defray the ex- 

penses of the sea-board, the Navy, and Army. Yet 
ij they have no immediate interesi in the protection 
|| of the commerce, or defense of the cities on the 
|, Coast. 


|| appropriations of land to aid them in their war 
i upon the wilderness? Pioneers, to use a solecism, 
;, are the soldiers of peace. * They encounter all the 
;. hardships and many of t 
. the incitements of amb 
| victory. They hew their way, 

sentinels on the outposts of soci 
! but the echoes of their own 
|, Silence; no voice to urge them onward, but the 
!. cries of want. 

' Maryland requires two millions 
tect her cities and sea-board from maritime incur- 
sion. Asa member of the Union, through which 
, the whole may be assailed and vitally wounded, she 
| expects the Federal Government 

a portion of the common income,.to make her and 
them secure. She has given upall thecustoms which 
might have been collected in her sea-ports. For 
the common benefit, she has surrendered the right 
; to support a navy in her own waters. The broad 


solitary and alone, 
ety, with no sound 


or more to pro- 


| Chesapeake, in which the navies of the world | 


; might float, has no ægis but the flag of the Union. 
' She spreads her arms now to the West, for more 
‘intimate commercial intercourse. She salutes 
|! Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, and 
i Missouri, as sisters, and would bind them together 
,, With hooks of steel, which shall never corrode, 
_ but grow brighter and stronger as time rolis on. 
: Pennsylvania, Ne 
| the East, and Virginia, 
|, Georgia, in the South, are 
‘| of nature, and spannin 
| attain the same ends. 
labor be expended by the leading States of the 
East, if there were not 
the connection ? 
trates the West, 


breaking the barriers 


The cars of commerce empty the 


an 
: SeA. 


Se 
i 


The most circumscribed mind must | 


|! —the Union. “ United we stand, divided we fall,” | 


will appropriate | 


construction of important lines of railroad, the 
alternate sections of the public lands lying within 
' six miles of the proposed roads, on either side, and 
the bill (which is now the special order) which 


: proposes to give to the actual settler, who is the 


i: 


t 


May they not as consistently refuse to | 
|i vote supplies for these purposes, as the East refuse | 


the perils of war, without : 
ition, or the rewards of | 


axes to break the 


w York, and Massachusetts, in ` 


t 


| 


| 


| 


head of a family, one hundred and sixty acres of 
; the unappropriated public lands. The fatter bill, 
| Mr. Chairman, is objected to, as unequal and un- 
i just in giving to a portion of the people that which 
; belongs to ail, and to avoid this objection, I desire 
| to see it amended. And if it be in order, I will, 
before taking my seat, move that it be reported to 
the House, with a recommendation that it be re- 
committed to the Cominittee on Public Lands, 
with instructions to report in its stead, a bill se- 
curing to all persons, who settle upon the unappro- 


| priated public Jands, in good faith, for their own 


exclusive use and benefit, the right to enter one- 
hundred and sixty acres thereof, at the cost price 


| to the Government. This measure of reducing the 


price of the public lands to actual settlers to the 
sum they cost the Government, and the measures 
to which I have alluded, of donating to the new 
States portions of the public lands, to aid them in 
the construction of railroads of general importance, 
I propose to discuss. And, sir, I desire to present 


_ them in connection, as they form, together, a policy 


i which will secure the early settlement and im- 
rovement of the unoccupied lands of the West. 
In this result, Mr. Chairman, ! have intimated 
that the West has a special, paramount interest. 
; But, sir, with the West every other section of the 
country, and all the leading interests of every sec- 
tion, would be greatly benefited and promoted. 1t 


_ has been said that these measures are antagonistic; 


that securing lands to settlers upon such easy 
; terms would greatly impair, if not defeat the pur- 
poses of the grants to the railroads. And I believe 
that some of the friends of the railroad grants 
oppose the other measure upon this ground. Sir, 
these measures should go together. They will 
sustain and strengthen each other. The policy of 
stimulating immigration and encouraging dense 
settlements in the interior of a new country, with- 
out providing any means of transporting their 
produce to market, would be scarcely less wise, 
than that of constructing railroads into an unoccu- 
pied region, without, at the same time, encouraging 
the speedy settlement, improvement, and cultiva- 
tion of the surrounding country. 

But before alluding to the considerations in favor 


: of the policy, I will notice the positions assumed 


, by some of the gentlemen who oppose it. The 
: gentleman from Maine [Mr. Fu..er] and the gen- 
: man from Virginia [Mr. Averert] deny the con- 


South Carolina, and © 


stitutional power of Congress to donate the public 


: lands to the States, for internal improvement pur- 


the earth with iron, to n 
ould so much wealth and |. 


' 


incalculable advantages in | 
Every mile the iron path pene- |: 
adds to the power and affluence j; 


cargoes of navies in the center of the continent, |: 
the minerals of mountains in the cities on the I 


| 


poses, or to individuals, for the purposes of settle- 
ment and improvement. The whole power of 
Congress over the public domain, grows out of 
the following provision of the Constitution of the 
United States: 

‘6 Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 


needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 


The mode of disposing of the public lands, is 


i not here pointed out, but is left to the discretion 


of Congress. Any disposition of the lands by 
Congress, whether for an adequate, an inadequate, 
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or for no consideration whatever, would seem to 
be within the letter of this clause. But, sir, l 
need not stand behind so literal a construction of 
this provision. Leaving the letter, and looking 
only to the spirit of the clause, I ask, in what 
manner may Congress dispose of the lands? I 
am answered, by sale; the proceeds going into 
the conmon Treasury. Then, [ ask, may not 
Congress do, in respect to the lands, whatever is 
necessary or useful, in bringing them into market, 
and securing an early and profitable sale thereof? 
This is vot called in question. And upon this 
ponpe is based nearly all the legislation of 
ongress in relation to the public lands. 


The gentleman from Virginia asks, where is the ` 


power of Congress to educate the children, provide 
for the poor, or cure the insane? I freely answer, 
there is no auch power given. And as an object 
sought for itself, and not as incidental tosomethin, 
else, neither education nor charity may be provid 
for by the Federal Government. But if, in the ad- 
ministration of the public lands, these enterprises 
become necessary or useful, either to bring the 
lands into market, or to secure a speedy sale of 
the less valuable portions, by making them more 
desirable to the purchaser and settler, then may 
Congress lend her aid to these purposes. And 
ander this right, from the earliest time, has Con- 
gress made donations of the public lands for 
achools, for seminaries of learning, for charitable 
institutions, and for roads and canals. Further, 
air: in the wise administration of the public do- 
main, under the provision of the Constitution 
which I have mentioned, Congress has exercised 
the highest power which any government may 


possess, the power of organizing governments in : 
the Territories. These measures on the part of the | 


General Government were not less wise than they 
were just and right. Thereby the country was 
assured of the early establishment of schools and 
of law and order in the new countries. And thus 
men were induced to leave the too populous por- 
tions of the country, to find society and wealth in 


the new sections. And under this policy, the 


great agricultural resources of the West have been 
thus far developed. 


The gentleman seems to repudiate the weight ,. 


and authority of precedent. To this position he 
is forced, for the whole practice of the Government 
since 1791 is against his argument. Although no 
usage of the Government may create a power, yet, 
to ascertain the extent of that which is conferred 
in cases of doubtful propriety, or uncertain con- 
struction, it is well to consult the Fathers of the 
Republic. And to their counsel and decisions, 

iven and made in the earlier days of the Repub- 
fie, I would listen with almost reverential regard. 
I will briefly notice some of the precedents they 
have furnished us. Before the adoption of the 
Constitution, as early as 1785, (which was one 
year after the cession of the Northwestern coun- 
try by Virginia,) in an ordinance prescribing the 
mode of disposing of the public lands in the West- 
ern Territory, there was *‘ reserved the lot No. 16 in 


every township,” for the maintenance of public | 


schools therein. Again, in 1787, we find similar 
legislation. After the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion we find no change in this polisy of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to the lands. In 1791 an act 
was passed ‘“‘ granting lands to the inhabitants 
and settlers at Vincennes and the Illinois country, 
in the territory northwest of the Ohio river.” B 

this grant four hundred acres were given to eac 

settler that was the head of a family. The force 
of this precedent is somewhat impaired by the fact, 


that as to a portion of this grant, there was an |: 


obligation upon the Government to make it, in- 
curred before that time. In 1795 Congress passed 
a law granting twenty thousand acres of land, sit- 
uate on the northern bank of the Ohio, and at 
the mouth of the Little Sandy, to such French in- 
habitants as should, within five years from the 
date of the patents, settle upon said lands and 
maintain such settlements for five years. Sucha 
law as this the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Av- 
ERETT) pronounces unconstitutional; and yet it 
was passed by a Congress in which were many of 


the framers of the Constitution, and signed by the |; 


illustrious man who presided over the Convention 
which framed that instrument. In 1792 a grantof 
a township of land was made to John Cleves 
Symmes and associates, for the purpose of estab- 


I lishing an academy, public schools, and semi- 


Maries of learning. In 1802, by the law providing 
lj for the admission of Ohio into the Union, the six- 
‘teenth section in every township was granted to 
, the inhabitants thereof for the use of schools; the 
six miles reservation, including the Scioto Salt 
Springs, were granted to the State, to be leased 


State; all, however, upon the condition that the 


i 
1 


| 


1 
i 


people; and by reason of the general derangement 
of trade and commerce in the country, some of 
the States were unable and failed to furnish their 
| proportion of ‘the general charge and expendi- 


i ture.” Congress was thus greatly embarrassed in 


| 


for limited terms, “for the use of the people;”’ | 
and the one twentieth part of the net proceeds of the - 
lands lying within the State were set apart for the | 
construction of roads leading into and through that ` 


lands sold by Congress in the State shall be ex- | 
empt from taxation for five years from the day of - 


sale. In 1804, in the law providing for the dispo- 
; sal of the public lands in the Indiana Territory, the 


sixteenth section in every township was reserved i 


“for the support of schools” therein, and one | 


township for the use of a seminary of learning. 


In 1816 an additional township was granted to the | 
State of Indiana, ‘‘for the use of a seminary of |: 


learning,” and five per cent. of the net proceeds 
of the lands lying within that Territory was ‘‘re- 
served for making public roads and canals.” By 
laws of Congress, passed in 1819 and 1820, five 
per cent. of the net proceeds of the lands lying 
within the States of tema and Missouri was 
reserved for works of internal improvement. In 


1826, 1827, 1828, 1830, and 1831, lands were | 


, granted to the States of Kentucky, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, and Ohio, for benevolent and 


works of internal improvement. 
Mr. Chairman, I will not weary the committee 
by a further detail of this legislation. Commen- 


ing with the laws granting lands to settlers in 
Oregon and Minnesota, 1 might multiply the pre- 
cedents upon the gentlemen, almost beyond num- 
ber. 
I 


alo 
will | 
that the constitutionality of this class of legislation 
is sustained by every mode which we regard as 
authoritative. 

Mr. Chairman, opposition is made to these 
:| Measures upon the ground, as charged, that they 
jj are unequal and unjust, and in violation of that 
| trust, under which the General Government holds 


the pathway of the country’s history. 


;, the lands which were ceded by the States. And | 


j to sustain this position, gentlemen refer to the sev- 
j: eral deeds by which the lands east of the Missis- 
ji sippi and north of the Floridas were ceded to the 
|! United States, in which were provisions that the 
|, lands were for the common use and benefit of all 
| the States. And much stress is placed upon the 

language found in the Virginia and North Caro- 


; lina deeds of cession, that the lands ceded should | 
i. be considered as a common fund for the use and ; 
benefit of the United States ‘‘ according to their | 


l: 

|: ‘respective and usual proportions of the general 
j: ‘charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully 
|. ‘disposed of for that purpose,” &c. This lan- 
|, guage was first used in the Virginia deed, which 
ji was made while the States were held together 
i: under the “ Articles of Confederation,” and to be 
|, properly understood must be taken in relation to 
ji the mode of assessing and imposing the ‘‘ general 
|| charge” upon the several States. Under the Arti- 
'' cles of Confederation, the revenues of the Géneral 
:| Government were not collected directly from indi- 
; viduals, but were assessed upon the several States, 
i; in their proportions, and each State collected its 
proportion, and paid it into the common treasury. 
; To this charge upon the several States, the Vir- 
l; ginia deed refers. But under our present revenue 
l: system, the States are not thus charged, but the 
| revenues are collected from individuals, by a tax 
: upon that which they purchase from abroad. And 
j under the Constitution this peculiar phraseology 
of the Virginia and North Carolina deeds, can 
have no practical meaning and effect, unless, per- 
i! haps, in the event of a resort to a *‘ capitation or 


meration. 

Mr. Chairman, the first step taken to secure a 
: cession of their lands by the States to the General 
|| Government was in 1780. Under the Articles of 
| Confederation, the General Government, as I have 
said, could not impose any tax directly upan the 


raising means to prosecute the war, and on the 
Gth of September, 1780, passed a resolution rec- 
ommending to the States to surrender their lands 
to the United States. Further to induce this sur- 
render, on the 10th of October of the same year, 
by resolution of Congress, the States were assured 
that the lands ‘ should be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit of the United States.” Under this 
call, New York alone surrendered her lands. On 
the 18th of April, 1783, Congress again appealed 
to the States, assuring them that, to discharge the 
national debt, reliance was had on the ** prospect 
of vacant territory in aid of other resources.” 
' Virginia then surrendered herlands. But so great 
was the solicitude of Congress to obtain the con- 
trol of the residue of the vacant territory, that in 
| April, 1784, the subject was again presented to 
the attention of the States; and they were urged 
to consider ‘‘ that the war being now brought to 
‘a happy termination by the personal services of 
‘our soldiers, the supplies of property by our citi- 
‘zens, and loans of money from them as well as 
‘from foreigners, these several creditors have a 
‘right to expect that funds shall be provided on 
‘which they may rely for indemnification; that 


' «Congress still consider vacant territory as an im- 
educational purposes, and for the construction of |; 


cing with Washington’s administration, and clos- | 


The laws of this class are so numerous, in | 
every administration, that they are as footprints ;; 


eave this branch of the subject, by saying, | 


‘portant resource; and that therefore the said 
‘States be earnestly pressed, by immediate and 
i ‘liberal cessions, to forward these necessary ends, 
tand to promote the harmony of the Union.” 
Upon this call, Massachusetts, Connecticut, North 


ji and South Carolina, and Georgia surrendered 
i! their lands to the General Government. 


And, sir, 
as soon as all these States, except Georgia, had 
made their cessions, Congress, by a law of 1790, 
pledged the lands in the Western Territory to the 
: payment of the public debt. f 
or what purpose, then, sir, were these lands 


'i conveyed to the United States? The gentleman 


other direct tax,” which (under the Constitution) ; 
would be laid in proportion to the census or enu- |; 


: from Maine [Mr. FuLLER] says it was not to pay 
any debt. Sir, I do not insist that it was for that 
purpose only. I repudiate the whole of the doc- 
trine that these lands were held by the Govern- 
ment, in trust, to pay the public debt, and after 
that for the benefit of the several States, and out 
of which grew the whole of the Jand distribution 
olicy. But the whole transaction by which these 
ands were acquired by the United States, and the 
pledge of them to our creditors in 1790, show that 
the great consideration and inducement on the part 
of the States, in their surrender, was to provide 
for the exigencies of the country during the war, 
and to discharge the public debt afterwards; and, 
sir, after these ends were accomplished, the Fed- 
eral Government held these lands, not specially in | 
trust, but as she holds all her other property, to 
be used and disposed of by her, as the represent- 
ative of the whole people, for the public good. 
And, sir, it is upon his very doctrine of the public 
good, that I advocate a reduction of the price of 
the public lands to the settlers. Now that the 


i debts of the Revolution, and of the war of 1812, 


have been discharged, I deny that Congress may 
rightfully speculate in the lands off of the settlers. 
It is not for the public good. In his message of 
1832, President Jackson says: 

“ Among the interests which merit the consideration of 
Congress after the payment of the publie debt, one of the 
most important, in my view, is that of the public lands. 
Previous to the formation of our present Constitution, it 
was recommended by Congress that a portion of the waste 
lands owned by the States, should be ceded to the United 
States for the purposes of general harmony, and as a fund 
to meet the expenses of the war. The recommendation 
was adopted; and at different periods of time, the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia, granted their vacant soil 
for the uses for which they had been asked. As the lands 
may now he considered as relieved from this pledge, the 
object for which they were ceded having been accomplished, 
it is in the discretion of Congress to dispose of them in such 
way as bestto conduce to the quiet, harmony, and general 
intcrest of the American people.” 


Again, in the same message, he says: 

“ It seems to me to be our true policy that the public 
lands sha!) cease, as soon as practicable, to be a source of 
reventte,and that they shall be sold to settlers in limited ` 
parcels at a price barely sufficient to reimburse to the 
United States the expenses of the present system and the 


cost arising under our Indian compacts.” 


If these lands are held under so strict a trust, 
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tlemen contend, then I ask, how came the numer- '' 
ous grants to schools, academies, and works of ™ 
internal improvement, at every period of the coun- | 
try’s history? Did Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Monroe, Adams, and Jackson violate a 
sacred trust in signing the numerous bills making 
the grants? 

But, Mr. Chairman, lest I be misunderstood, 1 
will say, that I do not advocate, and will not sup- 
port, all of the bills making grants of lands for 
railroads now before Congress. Many of them I 
will oppose. Iwill only support such as I be-' 
lieve to be of ceneral interest and importance, 
* national in their character.” The bill introduced 
by my colleague [Mr. Davis] I will support. That 
bit! proposes to vive to the States of [diana and 
Minvia, to aid in the construction of a railroad , 
from Terra IHante, in the State of Indiana, to 
Springfield, in the State of Hlinois, the alternate 
sections of the public lands, for six sections in 
width on each side of said road. Now, sir, how 
ean the Government, orany portion of the country, : 
sustain any loss by this grant? Under it, about 
61,000 acres will be given to these States, upon the 
condition that the railroad is constructed. Bat, 
under the provisions of the bill, the 61,000 acres 
reserved by the Government are required to be 
sold for $2 50 per acre; and thus, upon the construc- 
tion of the road, the reserved lands will bring as 
much into the public Treasury as the whole would 
have brought without the road. And, sir, no man 
can doubt that the lands so reserved by the Gov- 
ernment will sell more readily at this increased 
poe than, without the road, the whole would 

ave sold for $1 25 peracre? And the purchasers 
may well afford to give the enhanced price, for, by 
the construction of the road, the lands are rendered 
that much more valuable. This road will form a ` 
portion of the creat line of railroads running from ` 
the East to the West, connecting by this chain the | 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, | 
and Missouri. When this great enterprise is 
completed, it will be a work of national import- 
ance. 

There is, sir, a provision in this bill, and I be- 
lieve the same provision is found in the other rail- 
road bills, the importance of which is, I think, 
overlooked. Itis, that when the road is completed, 
the Government shall have the right of transport- 
ing in the cars the troops, munitions of war, and 
army sunplies of the United States, at the lowest 
rates paid by individuals for like services; and that 
the public mails shall be transported thereon, un- 
der the charge and direction of the Post Office 
Department, at such prices as Congress may es- 
tablish. By reference to the report of the Post- 
master General, we find that during the last fiscal 
year, the transportation of the mails upon rail- 


roads throughout the United States, cost the | 


Government about eleven and one half cents per | 
mile; by coaches about five cents and three mills; ` 
by steamhnats, about eight cents and three mills; |! 
and by other modes not specified, about four cents 
and eight mills per mile. In the State of Indiana || 
the total annual transportation of the mails was ` 
1.769,844 miles. Of this transportation, 99,216 fi 
miles were upon railroads, ata cost of 410,650, | 
being about ten and three fourth cents per mile; ' 
the remaining transportation of 1,670,628 miles, - 
was by modes not specified, at a cost of $77,634, 
about fonr and two thirds cents per mile. Mr. 
Chairman, it is very obvious that with but little 
delay, railroad companies might transport the 
maiis with Jess inconvenience, and at less ex- 
pne than it can be done by any other mode. - 
et the Government is now paying them for this 
service at a rate of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. higher than is paid to the : 
other contractors for the same service. This is | 
owing to the fact that these companies can have , 
no competitors for carrying the mail with equal | 
speed. The right secured to Congress in this - 
bill, of establishing fair prices for carrying the mail ` 
over the road, if secured in the roads tiow carrying 
the mails, would save annually of the post office 
revenue, about $500,000__nearh one sixth of the 
entire cost of transportation of the mails in the 
United States, and nearly one fourth the amount . 
received from sales of the public lands. What, : 
then, sir, will this right be worth, when the roads i 
now commenced, or in contemplation, are com- |j 


and may not he diverted for any purpose, as gen- pleted. and two thirds of the mail transportation is 


|| into cultivation, and subjecting them to State tax- 
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upon them? Sir, it would save annually to the 
Government nearly as much as we receive from 
the lands. I have no means of estimating the 
annual saving to the Government likely to acerue 
from the provision in these bills, that the troops, 
munitions of war, and army supplies of the United 
States shall be transported on the roads at the. 
lowest rates paid by individuals for like services; 
but I will say, that if the demands of the railroad 
monopolies for this service are as exorbitant and 
unconscionable, as they are for carrying the mails, 
then this provision cannot but be valuable, and in 
time of war, for the speedy transportation of the 
army without extortion, it would be of the greatest 
importance, 

n his report of last November, the Commis- | 
sioner of the General Land Office, speaking of the 
Western States and the Territories, says: 

“In those States and Territories there now remains an 
aguregate of more than fourteen hundred millions of acres 
of unsold land, abounding in all the varieties of mineral 
wealth, and fruitiul in ail the productions of the earth that 
can minister to the happiness or comfort of man.” 


} 


Fourteen hundred millions of acres! So vast 
is it, sir, that our minds fail to fully take in and 
comprehend its extent. *< Fruitful in all the pro- 
ductions of the earth, that can minister to the com- ; 
fort or happiness of man,” this vast portion of the | 
earth lies yet a wilderness. Holding these lands 
for the people, in what way shall the Government 
dispose of them? What, sir, should be its policy | 
in reference to this great territory ?Should it be 
liberal, encouraging its early settlement, and the 
speedy development of its vast resources; or, to 
secure two or three millions of dollars annually 
to the public Treasury, should the lands be held 
on to with a miser’s grasp? Sir, let them be set- ' 
tled, improved, und cultivated, and the settlers will fe 
pay into the Treasury, in the import tax upon for- 
eign goods which they must consume, more than i 
we are annually realizing from the sales of the | 
lands. And what a market will New England be 
called upon to supply from her shops and facto- 
ries, and Pennsylvania from her furnaces, and the ! 
South with the productions of her soil! And how |: 
willour commerce be stimulated—our ships laden i 

| 


down with the productions of that vast country ! 
I say to gentlemen of New England, and the At- | 
lanuc States, that we all have an interest in this 
great enterprise. 

But we are met with the sectional and selfish 
reply, that the advantages of this liberal legislation 
cannot be available to the people of the East. I 
ask, why not? Why may not theindustrious and : 
enterprising young men of your States, who have ` 
not means to secure a homestead where the land 
is so high, go to the West, and, at the cheap rates 
which I propose, secure to themselves a freehold, 
and the independent position of Western farm- 
ers? 

It is true, Mr. Chairman—and I freely admit 
it—that, in this policy, the Western States hiave the 
greater interest. By bringing these wild lands || 


I 

| 
ation, we are made the richer, while you are made |! 
none the poorer. In this we take nothing from | 
you, but will bring our wealth up out of that || 
earth which is now idle and waste. We ask no | 
unequal and unjust protective laws, by which you | 
shall be taxed that we may become rich. Mr. ! 
upon |) 


Chairman, I will not disguise the fact that 
eo I feel and speak as a Western’ man; | 


this 
and I am bold to say that the West may now ` 
rightfully claim that a liberal, generous policy be 
adopted in the disposition of the public lands. To | 
show, sir, the profit made by the Government in © 
the sales of the lands to the people of the West, I 
will read from the renort of the Commissioner of ti 
the General Land Office, of December 9, 1850. / 
He says: 
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Oregon, California, New Mexico, Utah, the Indian and i: 


for Louisiana, to Spain for the Floridas, and amonnt paid | 
for extinguishing the Indian title, was......... 1,121,717 ! 
A portion only of these lands has been surveyed, jt 
the cost of which, including salaries of survey- | 
ors general, and clerks and expense, attend- 
ing the surveys, is...,,, oossoo seseseereere. 969,838 | 


| Less than halt the land surveyed hag been sold, 


-a little further. 


i border 15,918,790 acres. 
' ment not quite twenty-two cents per acre, amount- 
i ing to $2,502,133 80. For this land the Govern- 
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and the whole cost of selling and managing 
the same, including every expense, not pre- 


viously charged, is..... EE Sang. ass Sera etare d 7,466,224 
: Aggregate outlay of every kind..........0005, (874,957,879 
Net profit to the Government...........50... MGMT A 


This will be more fully appreciated when it is understood 
that the average cost to the Government of Acquiring title 
to the public knds, including the extinguishment of the 


Indian title, is.......... ITE cents 14.4] per acre, 
Cost of survey e... ET EPEAT T EIE 207 «u 
Cost of selling and managing................ 5R “ 
Total average CO8t..... 0. cee cece ce cce cee eees LRO e 


While for cach acre sold, the Government gets $125, ora 
net profit, over and above every cost and expense, $1 031-5 
per acre.” 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, the lands cost the Gov- 


; ernment not twenty-two cents per acre, and she 


sells them for $1 25. The eighty acre tract costs 
her not quite $17 60, and she sells it for $100. 
And for the quarter section, which costs her less 
than $35 20, she gets $200, making a profit of 
$164 50, on eae quarter section she sells to the 
farmers of the West. This profit not being re- 
quired to meet any expenses connected with the 
lands, goes in the Treasury, and forms a part 
of the general revenue. It is a tax, sir, to that 
amount upon the settlers of the West. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us prosecute this inquiry 
When the Indian title is extin- 
guished, and the surveys are completed, what are 
the lands that are situated far out from the set- 
tlements worth to the Government? What can 
she get for them? Not anything, sir. Not even 
the twenty-two cents per acre. But, as the ad- 


; vancing column of emigration approaches, bearing 
| down the forests, opening farms, building up 


towns, constructing roads, erecting school-houses 
and churches, organizing society, and establishing 


i law and order, these lands are brought into mar- 


ket, and are rendered valuable and desirable, and 
then the Government may command for them the | 


: $1 25 per acre from the hardy, enterprising, ad- 


venturous men, who lead the advanced ranks of 
civilization. Sir, it is the bold pioneers of the 
West that have given value to your lands. And 
when they or their sons wish to improve and cul- 


_ tivate a portion thereof, their Government charges 


and taxes them with this very value which the 
have given to it. To show the profit which the 
General Government has made out of the sales of 
her lands to the people, I will refer to the sales that - 
have beet made in the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent. And first, sir, 1 will say, 
that I have heard very much said since I have taken 
my seat in this Hall, about the donations of land 
that have been made to the State of Indiana, and 
other Western States. And these donations have 
been spoken of as if they were mere benefactions 
from the hand ef the Government. Let us see 
how the account stands with Indiana. 

The grants made to her for schools, colleges, 


|| &e., for roads, canals, and other internal improve- 


ments, for the seat of government, and for swamp 


| lands, in the aggregate amount to 3,267,460 acres, 
i which, at $1 25 per acre, would amount to 
$4,084,325. But, sir, for 675,917 acres of this, 


amounting, at $1 25 per acre, to $844,996, granted 
by the law providing for her admission into the 
Union, lndiana surrendered the right of taxing 
the lands sold by the General Government for five 


| years after the sale, a full consideration, and that 


grant is no donation. This leaves the Govern- 
ment to claim as a donation to the State only 
2,591,543 acres, amounting to $3,239,329. Ihave 
not included the three per cent. of the sales of the 
lands in the State, secured to her by the same law, 


‘for that was but a part of the consideration for 


which the State surrendered her right of taxing the 
lands for five years after their sale. The people 
of Indiana have purchased of the lands within her 
This cost the Govern- 


|| mentreceived from the purchasers $21,870,255 57, 


more than $1 37'per acre, making a profit to the 


"| Government upon every acre of land sold to the 


people of Indiana of $1 15. 

Mr. Chairman, after deducting the donations to 
the State, estimated at $1 25 per acre, and the 
costs of the lands, the General Government has 
made a clear profit upon the lands sold to the set- 
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our institutions, and longs for the liberty they 


23,7 secure, and makes ours the land of his choice and 


oye 


ment? 

Whence do you apprehend the danger? Under 
means encountered the hardships of the border what circumstances is it most imminent? Is it 
life; without means opened their farms, built their 
houses, and made their roads. What a contrast 
in the policy towards the East, with her manu- 
facturing establishments, and the West, with her 
agricultural interest. The former you have pro- 
tected, encouraged, and stimulated, while the lat- 
ter, in ite infancy and in its weakness, you have 
made to pay a burdensome tribute. 


ent upon city labor for subsistence? But hold out 
inducements for them to go out to the new coun- 
try, each man to settle down upon land that is his 
own, and labor there for himself and his children, 
associating with the native farmers around him, 


imbued with the pervading love of country? They 
And, sir, where has this money, that the West will then feel that they and their children have a 
has paid into the Treasury, gone? Notin any way stake and interest in the country and its institu- 
has it been received by the West. Notatithehave . tions. In peace they will be quiet, law-abiding 
we received back again. While our navigation 
and commerce are neglected, and ourgreat national 
rivers are unimproved, this money that we have 
paid into the Treasury is taken to construct your 
breakwaters, improve your harbors, and build 
your ight-houses upon the Atlantic coast. And 
yet Maine, and New York, and Virginia cry, Hold 
on to the lands; tax them, we must have revenue 
from them. Sir, the pioneers of the West have 
paid enough; let their sons have cheap lands. 
Give the young men of the country lands upon 
easy terms, and they, as independent farmers, 
will make you a good return of virtue, of patriot- 
ism, and of revenue. equality or injustice. And the price, twenty-two 
Afr. Chairman, in this connection I will refer to | cents per acre, is but a small impediment to the 
the sentiments of President Jackson, expressed ` settler in getting his freehold. It is but a small 
twenty years ago. And {do so with great pleas- impediment too, to the speedy settlement of the 
ure, for he understood Western interest, and com- Western wilderness. 
prehended the importance of agriculture more thor- I therefore move that the bill and pending 
oughly than any other statesman of our country. 
And if his sentiments had governed in otheradmin- ommendation that they be recommitted to the 
istrations, we would not “have seen the West, in ` Committee on Public Lands, with instructions to 


their cause, and her enemies their enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no cbject that, as 
philanthropists and statesmen, we can more desire, 
than that every man who cultivates the soil shall 
have his own land to labor upon. But, sir, there 
is force in the objection to the bill under consider- 
ation, that it gives the land to the settler without 
any price; that it is taking that which belongs to 
all, and giving it to a part. And to avoid that 
objection, | propose the amendment that the Gov- 
ernment shall be paid for each piece of land what 
it has cost her. one can then complain of in- 


its infant struggles, so burdened by the hand of: report a bill securing to the settler the right to en- ʻ- 
` ter a quarter section of land at the price it costs | 


Government, while the East was protected and 
strengthened. He says: 

& It cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of 
these lands constitutes the true interest of the Republic. 


The wealth and strength of a country are its population, ` i i 

and the best part of that population are the cultivators of we ea see PIREN ie I wil make twba 

the soil. Independent farmers are everywhere the basis , 12 Order, can pet. he HOON, 

of society, and true friends of liberty.” H 
Again, he says: zi 
“The adventurous and handy population of the West, i 

besides contributing their equal share of taxation under our 

Nnport system, bave, in the progress of our Government, |! 

for the lands they occupy, paid into the Treasury a large lj 

pach sha ad ded milions of dolari, yeH oi the revemie |; 

receiv erefrom, a smc rt een expended |: ; S š 

among them. When, tothe disadvantage of their situation i In rae House ba REPRESENTATIVES; 

in this respect. we add the consideration that itis their : April 24, 1852. 

dabor alone which gives real value to the lands, and that the |i ‘The House having resol ved itselfinto the Committee of the 

proceeds arising from their sale are distributed chiefly . Whole on the state of the Union ou the bill for the encour- 

among States which had not originally any claim to them, |. agement of agriculture, manufactures, and other branches 

and which have enjoyed the undivided emolument arising |: of industry, by granting a portion of the public lands to each 

from the sale of their own lands, it cannot be expected that i actual settler thereon— 

the new States will remain longer contented with the pres- |; Mr. SIBLEY said: 


ent policy after the payment of the public debt. To avert |; : i 
the consequences which may be apprehended from this l! Mr. Cuamman: I have repeatedly endeavored 


cause, and to put an end forever to ali partial and inter- | to obtain the floor, during the last three or four 
cored legislation on this subject, and to afford to every |' weeks, with the intention of lending my humbleaid 
an independent freehold, it seems to ne, therefore, best to i in support of the bill before the committee, and until 
abandon the idea of raising a future revenue out of the pub- | Now have as often failed. Meanwhile, so many 
lic lands.” : speeches have been made by gentlemen in favor of 
Mr. Chairman, there is but one other consider- ` its general provisions, that nearly the whole ground 
ation in favor of the reduction of the price of the ` has been covered, and I now find so many of m 
public lands, which I shall now notice. It is, sir, | arguments to have been anticipated, and so muc. 
that it will provide for the foreign emigration that ,| of my thunder 
is yearly landing upon our shores in greatly-in- 1 discussion, that I am precluded from entering as 
ereased numbers. Motives of humanity, as well |; fully into the merits of the question as E was pre- 
as considerations of sound policy, require that we |! vious!y prepared to do. But, sir, the bill involves 
provide cheap lands for these emigrants. Whether ` soe of such vital consequence to the Terri- 
we desire it or not, they will come. In Europe, ' tory l have the honor to represent, that I shall 
the battle for freedom seems to have been fought, '' take the liberty of stating, in very concise terms, 
and lost. Despotism has settled down upon the | the reasons which, in my judgment, should secure 
people. All who long for liberty are okine to- |; for it the favorable consideration of Congress. 
wards our shores. Ireland is coming, and Ger- |i Sir, I am prepared to admit that the bill may be 
many is sending her children. Oppression has |' defective in some of its details. I believe that the 
made them poor, and many destitute, and many | section which ease a residence of five years, 
with small means, are landirg. For their good, i before the settler shall be entitled to receive a patent 
for our good and safety, give them cheap lands. || for his land, may be advantageously modified by 
Sir, | am not one of those who are troubled with || substituting two years; for Í am satisfied, that an 
fears of danger to our institutions on account of || man who will consent to remain for that period, 
the presence of a foreign population amongstus. I || upon a quarter section of wild lands, and bestow 
think that the man who leaves the land of his || hislaborin cultivating and improving it, may justly 
nativity, the associations of his youth, and the || and equitably claim that he has dearly earned a 
attachments of his manhood, because he admires || fee simple to it, at the hands of this Government. 


the Government: 


in order. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. H. SIBLEY, 
OF MINNESOTA, 


| 
i 
i 
i 


not where we find them in great numbers depend- :: 


and how soon will they become Americanized— ` 


citizens, and in war the country’s cause will be , 


amendments be reported to the House, with a rec- : 


_ The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not now li 


appropriated, in the course of the |. 
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Be this as it may, it is not my purpose, as I have 
before mentioned, to advert to the minor points in- 
volved in the bill, but briefly to defend the general 
olicy of the proposed alteration in the land legis- 
ation of the country. That some change in the 
present system of disposing of the public domain 
+: 18 absolutely necessary, may properly be inferred 
from the facts set forth in the speech of the honor- 
able gentleman from New York, [Mr. Surner- 
LAND,] in opposition to the bill now before the 
committee. He stated, that for the last ten years, 
the sales of the public lands had very little exceeded 
the average of one million of acres per annum. 
Does not that gentleman perceive, that such an 
į admission is fatal to his own plea in favor of the 
present system, and that other means must be re- 
sorted to by this Government to increase the retio 
of settlement upon the fourteen hundred millions of 
acres of the public domain, unless it be the determi- 
nation to hold it for centuries in its present state,as 
a fitabode only for the wild beasts of the prairie and 
the forest? Ño, sir, the existing laws, regulating 
: the disposition of the public lands. if fairly judged 
by their results, are radically wrong, and the 
problem which the people, even now, are calling 
upon Congress to solve, is, how can these laws be 
so modified as to produce a greater amount of prac- 
tical good to the people? 

Mr. Chairman, in the examination of this ques- 
| tion, it may not be unprofitable to go back to first 
| principles, and to ascertain whether there is any 
| other argument than that of physical force, in fa- 
l! vor of the claim of governments to withhold from 
', their citizens, or subjects, the privilege of reclaim- 
‘ing and becoming bona fide owners of such waste 

and unoccupied tracts of land, as they may fix 
upon fora konate. Two hundred years ago, 
an eminent writer thus answered that question. 
. Said he; 
| The nutrition of a commonwealth consisteth in the 
’ plenty and distribution of materials conducing to life. As 
-| for the plenty of matter, it is a thing limited by nature to 
those commodities which, from (the two breasts of our 
common mother) land and seu. God usually either freely 
giveth, or, for labor, selleth to mankind.” : 
; Amore modern author, distinguished for the 
i! able manner with which he has treated those topics 
i; connected with the science of political economy, 
i! expresses himself in these words: . 
| “The earth, as we bave already seen, js not the only 
l. agent which hag productive power; but itis the only one, 
i or nearly so, that one ret of men take to themselves, to the 
exclusion of others, and of which, consequently, Uey can 
i; appropriate the benefits. The waters of rivers, and of the 
|| sea, by the power which they bave of giving movement to 
' our machinery, carrying our boats, nowishing ur fish, 
| have also a productive power; the winil which turns our 
| mills, and even the heat of the sun, work for us; but, h 2p- 
|: pily, no man has yet been able to say, ‘the wind and the 
'; sun’s rays are mine, and the service which tiey render 
|’ must be paid for.’ ”? 
l! Sir, these qnotations assert the same great prin- 
| ciple. They take the broad and open ground that 
| the land, in its origina! state, should be as free to 
|| the actual settler as the other élements, and that 
no government has’ ‘any mote right to restrict 
him from enjoying the fruits of hislabor, produced 
| from previously waste or unappropriated lands, 
‘| than it has to prevent him from breathing the pure 
l! air of Heaven, or from quenching his thirst at the 
' living stream. And it may be remarked, as some- 
what singular, that the sentiments of the writer 
| first alluded to, who lived at a period when the 
world was barely emerging from the darkness of 
| the middle ages, should now be responded to in 
this day of advanced civilization, by a large por- 
tion of the American people. “The petitions which 
are daily introduced here, signed by hundreds and 
by thousands of our worthiest citizens, praying 
for the passage of the bill under consideration, 
breathe the same doctrines, They assume the po- 
sition, that so long as public lands are lying waste 
and unproductive, the first man who will go for- 
ward, make his home upon them, and cultivate 
them, is entitled to receive a fair portion as his 
rightful due, to the exclusion of all others. 

Mr. Chairman, the opponents of this bill should 
make manifest, if they can do so, that its enact- 
ment into a law, will work injury to any class of 
our citizens. If they can accomplish that; if they 
can show that even a large number will suffer se- 
rious detriment by the passage of this bill, then 
there can be no doubt that it will be the duty of 
Congress to reject it. But if this cannot be done, 
and if the result will- only operate to lessen the 
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profits of land speculators, and save to the Trea- 
sury a paltry million or two of dollars each year, 
then is 1t equally certain that this bill should be- 
‘come a law. Sir, so far as I have been able to 
‘learn, the main grounds of opposition to this meas- 
ure are, that the public lands, under its operation, 
will cease to yield any revenue to the Government, 
and that, as a necessary consequence, those who 
are not direetly benefited by its provisions, must 
bear an increased burden of taxation for its main- 
tenance. These are plausible objections, but they 
have been sufficiently answered by those advo- 
cates of the bill who have 
have shown satisfactorily that free grants of land 
to actual settlers, would so swell the number of 
consumers of foreign goods, as greatly to increase 
the amount now received from the duties on im- 
ports; and in that way far more than compensate 


for any diminution in the receipts from the sale of | 


the public lands. Asa mere matter of economy, 
therefore, the plan now proposed should be 
adopted. 

But, leaving out of view entirely the mere ques- 
tion of dollars and cents, the proposition that this 
republican Government shall continue to grasp all 
of its immense unoccupied possessions with the 
tenacity of a miser, and to say to its citizens, 
“ You shall not have a title to any portion of these 
lands, no matter how long you may have resided 


upon them, or how much you have improved ` 


them, without paying a large sum therefor,” is 
repugnant to every sentiment of the age and the 
country in which we live, and should be at once 
discarded. It comesin direct conflict with the po- 
litical axiom, that all popular Governments should 
remain poor, however prosperous may be the con- 
dition of the people. The argument which is com- 


monly used against allinnovations upon established | 


Jaws and customs, in this country as well as else- 
where, is, that as the community has hitherto 
prospered, we should be content to follow in the 


old and beaten paths. But it should be recollected, | 
“that although many modern States have risen į; 
‘to wealth and power, in the midst of taxa- 


* tion and restrictions, this is not owing to those 
* restraints on the natural course of human affairs, 
* but in spite of such powerful causes of discour- 
‘agement. The prosperity of the same countries 
‘would have been much greater, had they been 
‘ governed by a more enlightened and liberal pol- 
‘*icy. All that can be desired is, that laws condu- 
‘ cive to the general interest of society, should be 
t made and carried into execution. 
‘problem which different political constitutions 
s more or less imperfectly solve.” 
Who is there among us at this day who believes, 
that if the laws regulating the sales of the public 


lands had been less rigid and exacting, or if free | 


grants of the public domain had been offered many 
years ago to actual settlers, the Republic would not 


now be much further advanced in all the elements | 


of wealth and power, if not in population, than 
it now is? It is a fact, that the increase in the 
sales of the public lands has by no means kept 
pace with that of the population, since the founda- 
tion of the Government. The high rates at which 
your lands were held, have forced thousands upon 
_ thousands to remain in the corrupting atmosphere 
of your large cities, who otherwise would have 
become contented and happy tillers of the soil. 
Upon every individual who has purchased a quar- 
_ ter section at the minimum price, this Govern- 
ment has imposed a tax, through all time, of $15 
or $20 annually, estimating the interest upon the 
capital of which 


West. That new tax has become “a new charge 
on production, and has raised the natural price.” 
When gentlemen undertake to state the amount 
which has been received into the Treasury from 
these sales, they should not fail to add these items 
of interest, if they desire to present the question 
in a fair and proper light before the country. And 
when this has been carried oat in all its ramifica- 


tions, it will at once be perceived how onerous has | 


been thetax imposed by this Government upon pur- 
chasers of the soil, and to what an extent the land 
States and Territories have been victimized under 
the operatiéii of thepresentsystem. It should be 
borne in mind, likewise, that the records of your 
General Land Office show the whole cost of the 
public lands, after taking into consideration the 


receded me, and who | 


This is the | crowded cities, but in the masses who daily toil : 


ou have deprived him, at the | 
usual value attached to the use of money in the ` 
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expense of extinguishing the Indian titles, of sur- 


veys, salaries of officers, and other contingencies, 
to be less than twenty-two cents per acre; conse- 
| quently a clear profit is made by the Government 
i| of more than one dollar upon every acre that is 
': sold. If an individual capitalist should take ad- 
| vantage of his wealth to monopolize, and to hold 
| at exorbitant rates any article indispensable to the 
|, comfort or subsistence of the community in which 
i he lives, he would be 
| unfit to associate with honorable men. And yet 
` in no respect would he be more heartless or worthy 
of blame, than is a Government which exacts from 
its citizens a fivefold price, for those lands which 
_ are absolutely necessary for their support. 


It is not the true policy of this Government, Mr. ` 


Chairman, to restrain the people within fixed 
. limits, or to confine them by ** metes and bounds.” 


;| your broad domain, and to transform whatever 
| portion of the soil they may choose to take pos- 
session of, from a waste, into fields teeming with 
! those productions of the earth which are required 
i| for the sustenance of man. And when they have 
į done this, let them feel that you have secured to 
:| them a home, of which no earthly power save 
i| their own volition can deprive them, or their chil- 
i dren after them. This should be the premium 
: offered by 


small in reality, will yet be gratefully appreciated 
i by the gallant spirits who lead the way into the 
wilds of the West. Sir, I have never spent a 
month in any State of this Union. My life has 
been passed in the Territories, upon the outer 
| verge of civilization. I know the character of the 


ji way to the West, and I speak understandingly 


adopted, will create, which will ever remain the 
|| nurseries of that love of freedom, by which alone 
our present happy form of government can be per- 
petuated. From the abodes of the working classes 
of your inland population, there will issue, in the 
hour of danger to the country, a power not only 
| self-sustaining, but abundantly able to bear the 
: ship of State safely through all the storms that 


, this power if not dormant, is only partially devel- 
|| oped at the polls, for it cannot be called forth in 
i its full majesty by the ordinary struggles for party 
ascendancy. If, then, the future Tops of the 


I| Republic must rest, not upon the denizens of 
in the workshop and upon the farm, there can be 


' be pursued, is that which favors the increase of 
i; these industrial classes. 

But hitherto a course has been taken in direct 
opposition to this plan. The Government has 
watched its public domain with a jealous eye, and 
there are now enactments upon your statute-books, 
aimed at the trespasser upon it, which should be 
expunged as a disgrace to the country and to the 
nineteenth century. Especially is he pursued with 
unrelenting severity, who has dared to break the 
silence of the primeval forest by the blows of the 
American axe. The hardy lumberman, who has 
penetrated the remotest wilds of the Northwest, to 
drag from their recesses, the materials for building 
up towns and cities in the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, has been particularly marked out as a 
victim, After enduring all the privations, and 
; subjecting himself to the perils incident to his 


men, and to the aggregate wealth of the nation— 


way into the Treasury; and the object of this 


ti 


atious law proceedings 
rages in Wisconsin and 


inst him. 3 
innesota, are sanctioned 


| lands in California and Oregon to be overrun by 


|| as under the earth, without hindrance. Sir, the 
l! time is at hand when the arbitrary exercise of 


justly denounced asawretch, | 


Permit them to go where they will throughout `` 


ou upon industry, which, however ; 


pioneer, and of the men who even now areon their ` 


when I say, that it is such homes as this bill, if | 


i may beset her. In these ‘‘ piping times of peace,” | 


i, no question that the best Jine of policy which can ` 


; Yocation—when he has toiled for months to add, | 
by his honest labor, to the comfort of his fellow- ` 


he finds himself suddenly in the clutches of the |” 
law, for trespassing on the public domain. The | 
precede of his long winter’s work are reft from | 

im, and exposed to public sale for the benefit of `: 
| his paternal government—or rather for the advan- _ 
tage of its minions—for not one cent ever finds its | 


,; Oppression and wrong is further harassed by vex- ` 
These out- ` 


by the same Government that permits the public | 


both citizens and foreigners, who are allowed to . 
appropriate to their own use what is upon, as well . 


ower, such as I have alluded to, will be rebuked. 
he people are becoming more and more alive to 
their duties and responsibilities; and while they 
|! will yield to that Government, which is the mere 
: agent of their will, all needful respect and aid in 
| the discharge of its proper and legitimate functions, 
_ they will divest it of all powers, which may be 
‘ turned into an instrument of oppression to any 
class of citizens. Nor will it long be suffered, that 
the immense public domain shall continue to be 
barred against those, who have not the means to 
pay for the privilege of tilling the ground which 
: God has bestowed upon all his creatures, but of 
: which the avaricious temper of the Government 
‘ has hitherto deprived even its own citizens. 
I conclude what I have to say upon this branch 
i of the subject, by repelling, with sndignation, the 
: charge that has been made here, that the bill now 
before the committee is tinctured with agrarian 
| doctrines. Sir, when I see the honorable gentleman 
, from Pennsylvania (Mr. Cuanpier] rising in his 
place on this floor, to advocate a measure of gen- 
| eral policy with the eloquence which he has dis- 
| played in the defense of this bill, and find him 
|, sustained by such men as his colleagues, [ Messrs. 
'' Dawson and Moorg,] by the chairman of the 
' Public Land Committee, and other gentlemen 
; equally distinguished and conservative in their 
views, and when I find that measure to be in exact 
!, accordance with the sentiments heretoforeavowed 
by thelights of both the great parties of the coun- 
! try, and particularly those of the Democratic party, 
i; 1 can but express my astonishment, that any mem- 
i ber could be found with boldness sufficient, to de- 
i nounce itas J have heard it denounced in this Hall. 
' But, Mr. Chairman, while I desire most earn- 
i estly that the bill originated, and so ably advo- 
i cated by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
| Jounson,] may speedily become the law of the 
| land, with such modifications as shall render it 
most acceptable to the actual settler, there is an- 
other land bill now ready to be reported by the 
Committee, which, I wish I could flatter myself, 
would not receive the sanction of a majority of this 
House. I refer to that which was introduced by 
i the honorable member from Illinois, [Mr. Bis- 
SELL,} providing for a donation of ten millions of 
acres of the public lands, to be apportioned amon 
|| the States, in the compound ratio of their area an 
| representation, for the relief and B of the in- 
i| digent insane therein. It stipulates that each State 
having public lands of a suitable quality within its 
own limits, shall receive its portion therefrom; but 
|| those not having such lands, shall be authorized 
to select from the public domain, not in the other 
‘| States, but exclusively in the Territories. This is 
| the identical scheme which the same gentleman 
_ Introduced, and pressed so warmly during the last 
| Congress, but which was ultimately defeated. 
Mr. Chairman, much as it grieves me to oppose 
| any bill emanating from my honorable friend, my 
ı duty is so plainly marked out, that 1 could not 
evade its performance, even if I desired to do so. 
Tam led to resist the measure at the very thresholti, 
while I have the opportunity, with the hope of 
convincing this House in advance, that should it 
prove successful, a great and irreparable injury 
| will thereby be inflicted upon the Territories of 
; Minnesota and of Oregon. The bill, at my earnest 
, Solicitation, was modified in two important par- 
; ticulars, so as to render the draught, if we are to 
; be compelled to swallow it, as little nauseous as 
possible; but it is still very objectionable, and 
more particularly so, in the invidious distinction 
which it proposes to make between the States and 
| the organized Territories. 
Sir, when these temporary governments were 
. established, there was an implied but solemn pledge 
given by Congress, that so soon as the increase of 
population would justify it, these Territories 
should be admitted,in accordance withestablished 
precedent, into the Union, with the same advan- 
; tages and upon an equal footing with the original 
States, in all respects whatsoever. It is with this 
assurance, that Minnesota and Oregon are now 
` augmenting in population with unexampled rapid- 
ity; and no man immigrates to either, who does 
. not look forward to their speedy admission into 
the Union. It is this expectation which nerves 
the settler to meet all the trials, and overcome all 
`: the difficulties, which fall to the lot of those who 
i: lead the vanguard of civilization. Thousands 
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have already gone into these favored regions, and | 
other thousands are even now following in their | 
footsteps, to purchase your lands and cultivate 

them in accordance with your invitation, and with 


| 


implicit reliance upon the good faith of the tiov- ` 


ernment. Will you falsify your pledges, and 
bring bitter disappointment to the breasts of these’ 
men, by passing a bill which will deliver them 
over to the tender mercies of the several States? 
Will you take the lands, which the pioneer has , 
rendered valuable by the sweat of his brow, for ' 
the benefit of his friends and relatives, and trans- 
fer them to a foreign jurisdiction having no sym- 
thy with him, and no regard for the sacrifices 
e has made? Will you cripple and embarrass 
your Territories, and retard their admission into 
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popa to report from the committee of which || 
e ıs the chairman, and which I learn he is now |! 
prepared to support, Will the gentleman explain |i 


‘| this seeming inconsistency in his views? 


Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will turn over 
the Journals of the last Congress, he will find that 
upon a resolution intreduced by Mr. McClernand, :; 
of Illinois, to instruct the Committee on Public ' 
Lands to report a bill granting 10,000,000 acres of | 
the public lands for the relief of the indigent in- 
sane, | voted for that resolution. When, how- 
ever, the bill was introduced here, I voted against 


_ it, because I did not likeits features. The present 
: one, however, is an entirely different bill, or at `; 
' any rate it removes the objections which I had i 


against that of the last session. 


the Union for long, long years? If this Houseis ` 


prepared to inflict such a train of calamities upon ` 


us as I have indicated, and to trifle with the faith 
of the nation, it will pass this bill, but not other- 
wise. 

The land States object most peremptorily to any 
grants of public lands, within their limits, being 
made to other States. They have the power to 
make themselves felt in the two Houses of Con- 

, and therefore their protest will be effectual. 
here must be grave reasons for the stand thus 


taken by them; and the same reasons exist in full ` 


force, against any such scheme being carried into 
effect in the organized Territories. They should 
be prepared to resist any measure of this kind, if 
intended to be enforced upon the latter, with the 
same alacrity and real that they would manifest, 


` features of the bill now read 


Mr. SIBLEY. I am glad to hear the explana- 
tion of the vote given by the gentleman on the oc- ` 
casion referred to, although Í cannot agree with ` 
him that there is any essential difference in the 
to be reported from `' 


the Committee on Public Lands,and thatintroduced ' 
' during the last Congress. There is one limitation, 


if their own States were to be subjected toa | 


like outrage. If it is wrong for the General 
Government to transfer to a State its title to lands 


in another State, it would be a strange train of | 


reasoning which would lead tothe conclusion, that 
it would not be equally so to give to the same 
State, ita lands in the Territories so soon to become 
States. No, sir; if the plan proposed in the bill 
alluded to should be carried out, it will be because 


Minnesota and Oregon have no vote in either | 


House of Con: , and are consequently power- 
less to defend their rights. 

I was somewhat surprised 
ing to the speech of the gent 
(Mr. Yares,] now in front of me, to hear him 
eulogize this bill of his colleague. I cannot be- 
lieve that he has examined its provisions, or he 


| 
would hardly have supported a measure with such |’ 


warmth, which, if successful, will work so much 
injury to the organized Territories. Nor, do I 
suppose that, upon examination, he would be will- 
ing to record his votein favor of any such scheme. 

r. YATES, (Mr. SısLer yielding.) I reply 
to the gentleman, | would apply no principle to 


Jedar, on listen- , 
eman from Illinois, .' 


: evils which this bill subjects them to, I will go for `i 
' the restrictions. 
` not be proper, before that bill comes up, to con- | 


` scheme by which m 


to be sure, in the present bill, and that a very proper 
one, restricting he States having lands assigned 
them from selling them ata higher rate than the |: 
minimum price of the public lands. 

Mr. HALL. Another thing is, they shall be 
compelled to sell them within twenty years. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I do not rd any such limit- 
ations as of the least value. Now, sir, I must say 
that I have been disappointed at the position as- 
sumed by my friend from Missouri. I looked for 
powerful aid from that quarter, with much the 
same confidence that the Trojans placed in Hector, | 
when they were hard pressed by theGreeks. lhad `- 
not the least idea that he would be selected to re- | 
part such a bill as that proposed, to this House. 

f he does persist in his support of this measure, |: 
we shall indeed be again ‘“ wounded in the house | 
of our friends.’ He lives so near to the Territo- | 
ries, and has always manifested so much sympa- | 
thy with thefrontier population, that I have notan- 
ticipated, nor will I yet believe he will aid in the |, 
y constituents are to be injured `’ 


and oppressed. 

Mr. HALL. This isa bill in which I do not © 
feel any great interest; and I would suggest to the |! 
gentleman, that if he can devise any restrictions | 
with reference to this bill which are not now in it, 
and which will secure the Territories from the ‘| 


I suggest, therefore, if it would : 


' sider what further limitations might properly be || 
‘ applied to this bill, to protect his people from its |, 


the Territories which I would not to the States. In ` 


my remarks yesterday, I did not speak to the de- © 


tals of the bill, but in favor of the objects of the 


grant; that is, aid to the States in the endowment '. 


of institutions for the relief of the insane.” 

Mr. SIBLEY, (in continuation. 
little more explicit. I simply alluded to the fact 
that the gentleman from Illinois had eulogized the 
bill about to be reported by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, and expressed my surprise and regret 
to find him assuming a position of, as I conceived 
it, hestility to the interests of the Territories. But 
{I took occasion to say at the same time, that I did 
not believe the gentleman had examined the de- 
tails of the bill, or he would have hesitated to com- 
mit himself to its support. I desire now to pay 
my respects to another gentleman, who | am sorry 
to see is not in his seat. I refer to the honorable 
member from Missouri, who is chairman of the 
Public Land Committee. 

Mr. HALL. iam here, if the gentleman al- 
ludes to me. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I ask his pardon. 
perceive him, as he was not in his seat. 


I did not 
Well, 


I will bea | 


j 


i 
1 


i| deavoring to convince him of the wrong which we 


and Territories, is equally certain. 


| 
| 
i 
i 


effects. fdo not want to injure the 
and will not, if I know it. i 
Mr. SIBLEY. Although he has agreed to re- | 
rn this bill, { do notthink he is heartily in favor |! 
of it. 
Mr. HALL. I do not care much about it. 
Mr. SIBLEY. It is for that reason I am en- 


erritories, |. 
| 


f 
must suffer by its adoption, and to persuade him |! 
to come to our rescue. I will now proceed with |; 
my remarks. i i 

That Congress has the power to control the | 
public lands, whether in the States or Territories, | 
no man will deny. But, that this power should | 
be exercised with a just regard to the interests of ;' 
those who dwell within the limits of such States | 
There is no ' 
moral or equitable right in this Government to li 
make any disposition of its publicdomain, or other | 
property, which would result in certain detriment |: 
to any community of its citizens, especially when | 


-„ the previous action and invitation of Congress, : 
` have induced them to place themselves in a posi- ; 
‘tion where injury must follow to them from such |: 


air, I hold that honorable member in as high re- i 
' in defense of this bill for the relief of the indigent :: 


spect and estimation as I do any other individual 
on this floor; but I must be permitted to propound 
an interrogatory to him, as I wish for information 
ona particular point. {Ín consulting the debates, 
or rather the Journal or the last Congress, I notice 
as a singular fact, that the gentleman’s vote is re- 
corded in the negative upon a motion to suspend 
the rules, for the purpose of discharging the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, from ' 


‘insane, that it protec r r 
'i possession of his rights; that it confirms pre- | 


disposition. 
Mr. Chai 


rman, it has been very plausibly urged i 


rotects the actual settler in the | 


; emption claims; that it prevents the States from i; 
i gelling the lands at a higher rate than the mini- : 


'l entry at the time of its passage 


mum price of the public domain, and that it re- i 
stricts the locations to the lands ces SA to private |: 
y_Congress. | 


Above all, we are told that we in the Territories, || 


the further consideration of the very bill he isnow || shall have the right to tax the lands to be selected į; 


“no sufficient answer to assert, that no 


by the States therein. Now, sir, I would not give 
a farthing for all the limitations, and restrictions, 
and guarantees, that you can crowd into this bill. 
If the lands are once but transferred to the States, 
the same majority which passes this measure will 


: be found ready, whenever occasion requires, to 


scatter all these limitations and guarantees to the 
winds of Heaven,and to forbid the Territorial au- 
thorities from imposing any tax upon such lands. 
And even supposing that this would not occur, 
the past experience of this nation affords ample 


|, evidence, that in any controversy which has arisen 


between the General Government and the indi- 
vidual States, the latter invariably have prevailed. 
Let the public lands in Minnesota and Oregon but 


‘ pass into the possession of the States, and I will 


venture the prediction, that they will be managed 
without regard to any previous contract or agree- 
ment with the Federal Government, and without 


the least reference to the general interests of either 


Territory. Should this be the case, where is to 
be found the remedy for the poor settler thereon? 
He has not the means to coerce a State, by the 
institution of legal proceedings in the Supreme 


Court of the United States, and he must conse- 


quently abandon his improvements and the fruits 
of his toil and labor, or suffer such exactions as 
the agent of the State may see fit to impose. Itis 
tate would 
pursue a vexatious or improper course towards 
the tenant of its lands. It is enough for me to 


_ know that the actual settler would find himself in 
" the power of a foreign jurisdiction, to cause me to 


turn with abhorrence from any project, which 
would tend to place him in so humiliating a posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, if the several States must receive 


' aid from Congress, to enable them to discharge 


their obligations to an unfortunate class within 
their own limits, let the vote given be a direct one 
upon the simple proposition which I have submit- 
ted to this House. The bill introduced by meseveral 


; weeks since, provided that the proceeds of the 


ublic lands which 
uitably divided among 


first ten million acres of the 


may be sold, shall be 


| the States for the relief and support of the indigent 


insane therein. Sir, I will be frank, and say that 
I do not think any such arrangement as this, would 
be in accordance with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, Although that instrument gives to Congress 
the complete control of the public lands, without 
imposing any restrictions, in words, as to the par- 
ticular objects to which they shall be devoted, I 
do not believe that any strict constructionist will 
contend, that it was the intention of its framers to 
grant to the National Legislature, authority to 
alienate these lands for purposes strictly local in 
their character, as is contemplated by the bill to 
which I refer. Nor can I perceive how any man 
can, with propriety, oppose the puja for the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands among 
the States, which was, and still is, so obnoxious to 
the Democratic party, and yet vote to distribute 
the lands themselves in the same manner. Sir, in 
my poor judgment, the one is as open to objection 
as the other. If Congress possesses no right to 
dispose of the money in the Treasury, received 
from the sale of the public domain, otherwise than 
for the defense of the country, or the general wel- 
fare, he would have to be possessed of much met- 
aphysical subtilty, who could convince me that the 
domain itself could rightfully be parceled out, 
except for the same specific objects. It may be 
presumptuous in me, Mr. Chairman, to be thus 
obtruding my opinions as to the constitutional 
powers of Congress, upon this House, as I pro- 
fess not to be “leamed in the law.” But it appears 
to me that a plain, common-sense view of the sub- 
ject should prevent any one, who is not an advo- 
cate for alatitudinarian construction of the Con- 


i stitution, from voting for any such scheme, as is 


contained in the bill which I am now opposing: 
And I have only heen induced to introduce a sub- 
stitute, such as I have mentioned, because of the 
two projects, my own, being the choice of two 
evils, will, at least, not be attended with injury to 
my immediate constituents. 

But there is still another mode by which the 
object can be reached, ifthereis a majority ofthe 
members upon this floor, who are determined that 
the several States shall benefit by some such divis- 
ion of a portion of the public domain, as is con- 
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templated. In such case, allow the land States 
to select their distributive share of the ten mil- 
lion acres, within their own limits, and pro- 
vide for the issue of scrip to the other States, in 
proportion to the amount they may be entitled to 
receive to besold but not located by them. To this 


Hee : A : 
lation of evils upon Minnesota, when they will '| 


plan [can perceive no reasonable objection, that 


can be made by the friends of the bill in question. 
lt would give the States the benefit of these dona- 
tions, without inflicting an injury upon the Terri- 
tories. The scrip would sell in the market for the 
same price as land warrants, and the money be 
realized much more speedily than if the land itself 
was granted. 

Mr. Chairman, of the land States, (so called,) 
not more than eight, should the bill originally in- 
troduced succeed, would be able to find public 
lands ‘* of a suitable character” within their own 
boundaries. Including Texas, which has no other 
soil but its own, and which would have a right to 
share in the general apportionment, there would 
then remain twenty-four States to be provided for 
in the Territories. And it is but reasonable to 
suppose, that fifteen of these would choose their 
distributive share in Minnesota Territory. Sup- 
posg this bill to have become a law, with what 

not haste would not the agents of these speculating 
States be despatched to our fair region, each one 
eager to anticipate the other, and to seize first upon 
the choicest tracts? As the bill provides that the 
selections may be made according to the legal sub- 
divisions, there would bea general and disgraceful 
scramble to enter here a forty, and there an eighty 
acre lot, without any respect for the interests of 
others or those of the people of the Territory. 
Who does not foresee, in such a state of things, 
endless disputes and litigation among the States 
themselves, and utter disregard of all the comity 
and good feeling which should exist among them? 
Minnesota, with millions of acres of her best lands 
thus appropriated, to the exclusion of other claim- 
ants who would otherwisebecome bona fide settlers, 
must languish under a system of non-resident 

roprietorship which has heretofore, but to a 

ess extent, been the bane and the curse of the 
West. 

Sir, the Minnesotians are a peaceable and law- 
respecting people; but it may well be imagined— 
that after they have penetrated the wilderness— 
endured all the trials and sufferings inseparable 
from the settlement of a new country—made sac- 
rifices of every kind in advancing the interests of 
our beautiful Territory—and built up villages and 
towns by the labor of their hands, with a view to 
meet the wants and requirements of a rapidly- 
increasing population—l say, it may readily te 
imagined, t 
with much cordiality, the emissaries of the States 
who might go among them ‘to spy out the land” 
which their own toil had rendered valuable, in 
order to secure its transfer to absentee proprietors, 
tə the exclusion of the friends and former neigh- 
bora of the pioneers of the country. 

Mr. YATES. I wish to explain. The bill 
provides that where a State has lands, it shall take 
18 share of the grant out of the lands lying within 
iis own limits. Afier all the States having lands 

within their limits have taken their share of the . 
lands, it is not likely that the quantity located in ` 
the Territories by the other States, would be great | 
enough to injure the Territories. Theselocations, 
_ itis not likely, would be confined to any Terri- 
tory, but would be scattered over all the Territo- 


located there. 
be glad to know with what pr 
from the land States can vote 


And, in view of this fact, I would 
opriety the members 
or such an accumu- 


i 


. not entertain a proposition that another State shall | 
hold one acre of public land within the confines of 
their own State? Alas! sir, 

¢ oTis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those who wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 
To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself.” 


Sir, [ trust no such anomalous proceeding will 
take place as this bill proposes—no such danger- 


ous experiment be tried. Who is there among . 


the members of this House, who would not re- 
coil from being the instrument of fixing upon | 


: Minnesota and Oregon a system which will retard 


i, hospitals.and of school-houses, and public build- |; 
“an 


fat they would not be prepared to greet ; 
ii 


li can be done by my gallant friend from Oregon 


tr 


| 


i! are abundantly able, however, to provide all the 
ij requisite means and appliances for their comfort, 
'; without burdening the National Treasury. If | 


i PAT 


i 


‘| against the passage of the bill introduced 
': gentleman from Illinois for the ‘‘ relief and support || 


ries. 1 cannot believe they would seriously injure 


Minnesota, 

Mr. SIBLEY. My friend is very much mis- 
taken in his views upon this subject. I have 
already stated my conviction that if this bill be- 
comes a Jaw, at least fifteen States, having no 
public lands within their own limits, will select 
their portions in Minnesota. Among these will 
no doubt be numbered the four largest States 
in the Union, to wit: New York, Virginia, and 
the States so ably represented in part by the gen- 
tlemen now in my eye, [Messra. CHANDLER and 
Epcerton,] which, from the number of their 
population, would be entitled to a large proportion 
of the grant. When I estimated that six out of the 
ten millions acres contemplated to be distributed 
in this bill would be selected in my own Territory, 
I have no doubt I fell short of the mark. I feel 
certain that more than six millions would thus be 


their prosperity, and under the operation of which 
they will come into the Union, if at all, embit- | 
tered in feeling against their sister States, because | 
the latter had previously fixed upon them by | 
legislation a withering blight, which they had been | 
especially careful not to inflict, even to a compara- 
, tively small extent, upon each other? 
Mr. Chairman, it may be deemed strange by 


many, whose attention has not been called to this | 


subject, that l have taken so early an opportunity ; 
to state my objections to this bill for the relief of the ' 
, indigent insane. God knows, sir, that no man sym- , 
: pathizes more that I do in the sufferings of that 
class of beings; and no one would be 
to make greater sacrifices than myself to 


; dispos 
The States themselves 


ameliorate their condition. 


{ 
, you now give lands for their support, you will 
| have applied the entering wedge, and you will 
i next be called upon to aid in the construction of 


gs for other purposes. The only safe method is, | 
to let all these matters alone. They legitimately 
belong to State jurisdiction; and the Federal Gov- | 

. ernment, in my judgment, has no right to inter- : 
fere in any project of this kind. 

Bat; sir, | know very well that the bill is in the 
hands of those, both here and in the Senate, (for 
it has been introduced in both Houses,) who will 

, Strain every nerve to procure its enactment into a 
law of the land. And I most sincerely regret that 
the blow which, if not arrested, is to penetrate the : 

| vitals of Oregon and Minnesota, will have been 
dealt by Western men. That they do not appre- 


ciate the deep injury we are to suffer by the pas- `. 


. sage of their darling measure, and that they will 


not be convinced of it, is our misfortune. All that .. 


| and myself to resist it will be accomplished. I sin- 
cerely trust that he may be as successful in this 
struggle, as he has been on other and more danger- 
ous fields in days gone by. His constituents and | 
mine are solely interested in the solution of this | 
question; as, happily for them, in this case, the 
other organized Territories are too remote, and too 
difficult of access, to fear any injury, whatever 
may be the result. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave, in 
the name of the people whose interests have been | 
confided to my keeping, most solemnly to Sap 
y the | 


THE PRESIDENCY—HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. S. MOLONY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 22, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
bill “to encourage agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
aud other branches of industry, by granting to every man 
who is the head of a family a homestead of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land out of the public domain, upon con- 
dition of occupancy and cultivation of the same for the 
period herein specitied ??— 

Mr. MOLONY said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I rise with the intention of 
, occupying the greater part of the time allotted to 
: me in the discussion of the bill before the com- 

mittee; but I shall ask the indulgence of gentle- 
i men to allow me a slight departure from that 

object, intending, however, to occupy but a few 
minutes on matters foreign to the subject legit- 
imately under our consideration. 
We are approaching, Mr. Chairman, one of the 
most important presidential elections that ever 
. came off since the formation of our Constitution— 
; one involving vast interests to the American peo- 
ple, and one which is to be decisive of the princi- 
ples and measures which are to be in the ascend- 
ency in our Government for a long while to come; 
one which has created a deep interest within these 
Halls, and which is awakening a corresponding 
i interest throughout the country—perhaps never 
surpassed in any former election. It is natural 
that it should be so, in view of the vast interests 
that the country have at stake. 

That there should be a variety of candidates on 
the Democratic side of this House, is just what 
we should expect, and it is salutary and right; 
but that the zeal of gentlemen, in behalf of their 
favorite candidates, should be carried so far as to 
send forth to the country the unfounded declara- 
tions—that upon the selection of THEI candidates 
as the standard-bearer of the Democratic party, 
hangs the triumph of the principles of that party 
in the approaching contest, is alike impolitic and 
untrue. It may be—yes, undoubtedly is true of 
the other side of the House—that party has 
ever obtained power in one of two ways: either by 
the divisions of the Democratic party, or by unit- 
ing ita fortunes with the destiny of some military 
chieftain, whose services in the tented field have 
endeared him to the country; or by both of these 
ways;—while, on the other hand, the Democratic 
party has ever been struggling for the ascendency 
of principles, not men, and as relying upon its 
principles, not upon its candidates forits triumphs, 
‘it has ever gone into our political contests with its 
principles inscribed upon its banners as with a 
sun-beam, appealing to the intelligence and pat- 
riotism of thé people for success. 

Mr. Chairman, there has not been a man named 
in the Democratic party for the office of President, 
who, if in the wisdom of the convention which is 
about to assemble at Baltimore, should be se- 
lected as the standard-bearer of the Democracy, 
would not bear that standard gloriously eigmphe 
ant throughout the contest. 

Sir, the ground upon which this conviction of 
my mind is based, has no reference, or very little, 
to the availability of candidates, but is derived 


| 
| 


i 
t 


: of the indigent insane” within the limits of the 
States. Minnesota and Oregon have an undoubted ` 


‘| right to ask of every member upon this floor, pro- ; 


tection against any proposed measure of legislation 
which would tend to retard their advancement, or 


' destroy their prosperity. In their present infant `, 


and defenseless condition, they do call for such ' 


| Protection. I invoke theaid of those Representa- -' 


tives who are opposed to the exercise of doubtful 
powers by the Genel Government, and of such 
as are friends of the Territories, to arrest this 
scheme in.its inception, and thus entitle themselves 
to the approbation of all who maintain the doc- 
trine that 


Government, through high, and Jow, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one congent; 
Congreeing in a full and natural close 
Like music.” 


from the fact that the soundness of the Democratic 
policy in theory, and its admirable working in 
practice, has endeared it to the hearts of the great 
mass of American voters, and that they will give 
to it theemphatic approval, on the ides of Novem- 
ber, that their fathers did to the principles and 
measures of Jefferson and Jackson. Sir, the pòl- 
icy of the Democracy is no new idea, either in 
theory or practice; it has been in the ascendeney 
in the administration of national affairs through 
our whole political history, excepting the adminis- 
trations of the elder and the younger Adams. It 
has gone through the trying ordeal of almost every 
presidential election held under the Constitution; 
for, with the oe of the contests of 1840 and 
' 1848, that policy has been directly and clearly in 


| issue, and as directly and clearly approved by the 


‘country; while the conservative, antiquated, ex- 
i ploded policy of the Whig, or Federal party, has 
een INVARIABLY and emphatically condemned. 
Still, a severer test, a more searching ordeal, has 
` 
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awaited the policy of our party, and that is its 


practical operation in the administration of our na- | 
tional affairs for almost fifty-six years, out of 


which, like gold tried in the fire, it has come purer 


and brghter,and during which period our country | 


has had a rapidity of progress in population, 
wealth, and apone that constitutes a great 
pope before unknown in the history of man- 
cind. 


Mr. Chairman, has there been anything in the 
recent operation of the platform of principles laid 
down by the Baltimore Convention in 1844, and 
which has been ever since in the ascendency, to 
render those principles and measures less dear to 
the people? Anything to induce them, on the 
ides of November next, to reverse the verdict of 
approval that has heretofore been invariably ren- 
dered by the popular tribunal? Has there beer 
anything to call for a repeal of the tariff of 1846, 
and the independent treasury, and a return to the 
oppressive and rejected tariff of 1842, (and when 
once the Federal party shall be in power, untram- 
meled by a Democratic Congress,) to a connec- 
tion of bank and State, if not in name, to some 
fiscal agency, as in 1842, which would give you 
the substance? 

it is fresh in the memory of us all, that upon 


“the enactment of the present revenue tariff and ` 


independent treasury, and while those measures 
“were pending before the Congress of the United 
“States, that the tocsin of alarm was sounded b 
" Whig Congressmen, and the Whig press, through 
the land. Croakings of ruin were sounded in the 
eurs of your farmers, manufacturers, and com- 
mercial men. We were told that the gold and 
silver would be drawn from the channels of trade 
and commerce, to liquidate the balances of trade, 
in the shape of a foreign debt, against us; that 
what would not thus be drawn out of the country 
would be locked up in the vaults of the sub-treas- 
ury. The basis of our jee circulation being 
thus withdrawn, a universal bank-suspension was 
to follow, inflicting upon the capital, industry, and 
trade of the country, the distress and ruin of a de- 
reciated, irredeemable, worthless paper currency. 


Nor was the catalogue of our woes which were to _ 


be let loose on the country upon the adoption of 
the revenue tariff and independent treasury, as 


from Pandora’s box, yet full. ur national treas- : 


ury was to become empty, our national credit was 
to be ruined, and our bonds were to go begging 
in the markets of the world for takers. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, were Whig predictions 
in 1844~’5-’6, all of which we now, in 1852, see 
falsified in every particular, and in the aggregate. 
Yes, sir,in the place of a drainage of the precious 
metals, it has been constantly accumulating in the 
vaults of your banks, and in the channels of trade. 
Capital has found a ready, profitable, and safe in- 
vestment; labor a sure and rich reward, while 
every branch of American industry, your agricul- 


ture, your commerce, and your manufactures too, ` 


for the last eight years have flourished to a degree 
that eclipses in splendor all other periods of our 
history. Our national treasury has been full and 
overflowing, instead of the predicted poverty and 
depletion. Our national credit through all the 
period of a foreign and expensive war, which 
made vast demands upon your Treasury, testing 
severely the credit of our Government stood, in 
the midst of conflicting and powerful elements, 
firm and unswaken; our bonds, not only at all 
times taken, but eagerly sought for in the markets 
of Europe and America at high premiums. Mr. 
Chairman, is it an exaggeration of the facts to say 
that there never was a period in its history, when 
the Democratic party stood so strong in the confi- 


dence and affections of the people as they do at | 


this moment. And that being the case, it is idle, 
sir,it is more, it is special pleading in behalf of fa- 
vorite candidates, not only not calculated to aid the 


triumph of our principles, but in disregard of the | 


harmony of our party and the triumph of its prin- 


ciples, which are objects that should always be | 


held by Democrats high above all selfish and per- 
sonal considerations, for any man on this floor, or 
elsewhere, to say that the triumph of the Democ- 
racy in November, 1852, depends upon the nomi- 
nation of any one man. Sir, all that is necessary 


for the Democratic Convention of Baltimore to do | 
18, to reconstruct the time-honored platform of 


1844 and 1848, and plant upon it a man worthy 
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of it, and true to its principles—a man whose 
| commanding intellect, ardent patriotism, exalted 
' purity of character, experience in civil affairs, and 
whose life devoted to the best interests of his 


| 


American people; and 1 repeat, sir, whoever that 


country, either in the councils of the State, or the ! 
field, command for him the confidence of the | 


man may be, whether Lewis Cass, of Michigan, » 


James Buchanan, of the Keystone State, S. A. 
Douglas, of Illinois; or any one else of the distin- 
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earth. No hostile Mexican force had for years 
invaded her soil, but their arms had heen routed, 
driven from the country, their great military leader 
and executive chief had been taken prisoner, who 
prosaica himself at the feet of the hero of San 

acinto, begging for protection from the fury af 


' that goldiery the lives of whose brothers, friends, 


guished gentlemen whose names have been hon- | 


orably mentioned in connection with the Executive 
office of the Government—that a triumph awaits 
us over the nominee of the Whig party, with all 
‘of his military glory, that would do honor to the 
days of Jefferson or of Jackson. The Democrac 
rely now as ever before, more upon the avail- 
ability of their principles than that of their candi- 
dates. They have confidence in the intelligence 
of the people to appreciate the truth of Democratic 
principles, and their adaptation to the wants, pro- 
gress, and high destiny of this great Republic, in 
spite of the glare of mere military glory, however 


resplendent. That confidence in the intelligence . 


of the people has never been misplaced. The con- 
viction of this truth has taken a deep hold of the 
_ public mind and heart, viz: that the prosperity of 
our country, as it has been—its greatness as it ts— 
has been entirely the result of Democratic policy; 
also, that upon the ascendency of that policy, 
| hereafter, in the administration of our national af- 


and companions in arms, he had sacrificed like 
dogs. His life was protected by the hero whose 
bravery is only equaled by his magnanimity, and 
Santa Anna acknowledged the independence of 
Texas. ` Therefore, it was right and expedient 
that the United States should possess herself of 
Texas. , And the feeble but ardent support that I 
gave to that great measure, is among the most 
gratifying acts of my life, convinced, as | am, that 
it will add incalculably to the wealth, power, and 
resources of our common country, and that the 
star which represents the State of Texas, is to be 
one of the mest brilliant in our glorious constella- 
tion of States. In 1848, when the Democratic 
party was rent in my district in twain, when such 
numbers of the Democracy left us, that our plu- 
rality was reduced from four thousand to two hun- 
dred, on Cass and Butler, I, taking the same excep- 


' tions to the doctrines of the Nicholson letter that 
‘they did, still I remained true to my party, and 


' fairs, depends the accomplishment of its magnifi- : 


cent future. 
Mr. Chairman, I will ask the indulgence of the 
- committee for a few minutes before I proceed to 
consider the bill legitimately before us—to a few 
remarks, unusual for me, which will obtrude 
my humble self before you. It is to explain, if 
the committee please, the position of your humble 
speaker upon certain political questions—past, 
present, and tobe. Mr. Chairman, the reasons of 
this explanation, personal to me, is, that my po- 


: to support Mr, 


sitions and political associations, in some prints, - 


and some sections of the country, have been mis- 
represented. 

I would say, sir, then, that the first vote that I 
ever cast in my life was in the good old Granite 
. State, which you have the honor in part to repre- 
"sent; at old Dartmouth, sir, where you had the 
| honor of graduating—for Andrew Jackson, of 
| Tennessee; and, sir, there, among the hills of my 
: childhood, my own Democracy, and that of the 


‘| stock from which I sprung, 1s known to be as | 


_firm and immovable in ‘the faith as your own 
| granite mountains—from that day to this every 
', presidential vote that I ever gave has been given 
_for the Democratic nominees. And I further 
‘ state, that every vote that I shall hereafter give 


will be for the maintenance of the same princi- | 


les. 
i P A Memser. Right or wrong. 
Mr. MOLONY. Right or wrong, some one 
; Says. The Democratic party may occasionally 
| be wrong, but it is radically always right, if now 
| and then it errs in detail. Besides, it is progress- 
_ ing always in the right direction, and, consequent- 


‘ly, corrects this year what experience has shown - 


to be the error of the last. Hence, if you are 


' wrong in a particular now, by adhering to the Dem- |! l 
. session of Congress. Mr. 


ocracy, in the progress of the party you are sure 

to come right. In 1844, when the Democrac 
' unfurled their banner to the breeze, upon which 
i! blazed the lone star 
i! dent friends of that measure, viewing it, in relation 
|| to its expediency, in the same light in which our 


ening up to the commercial and manufacturing 


_, the breadstuffs and provisions of the Northwestern 
<: States, besides giving us the control of the cotton 
i market of the world, strengthening the bonds of 
our glorious Union, while the measure was not 
adding one square mile to the slave territory of 
‘| North America, nor consigning to bondage one 
il human being. And, sir, I viewed it then, as I yiew 
it now, a naked question of expediency between 
! us and Texas alone, and in which Mexico had no 
| tight to interfere. Texas had fought for her inde- 
|; pendence, and won it; and at the time of annex- 
ation, and for years preceding it, was in fact sov- 
ereign and independent of Mexico, and as such 
had been recognized by the great Powers of the 


| 
t 


as 
with 


spent as much time, and made as much effort, to 
carry the nominees in triumph through my district, 
as any man init. Let me not be understood as 
reflecting in the least upon those gentlemen of the 
Democratic party who thought it to be their duty 
an Buren in that contest; their 
motives I never questioned, nor their Democracy, 
and I look upon them as reliable for the support 
of the next Baltimore nominees as any Democrats 
in the Union. And here, sir, Jet me say, in con- 
clusion upon this matter, that if the next Baltimore 
Convention should’ select the great and veteran 
statesman of Michigan asthe standard-bearer of 
the Democratic party, where l was in 1848, there 
I shall be in 1852, true to the man and the measures 
as the needle to the pole. I was understood, pen- 
the election that brought me here, as differing 
General Cass in the views of the Nicholson 
letter; also, upon other questions then prominent 


iin the public mind, involving the question of 


, Slavery; and whether my professions and my acts 


of Texas, 1 was among the ar- . 


4 fathers viewed the acquisition of Louisiana, as | 


o 
States, in the future, a vast home market also for | 


:| pursuing this object, the gratitude of 


here are consistent, let my record, which is before 
the country, answer. Still it was equally well un- 
derstood that I was a National Democrat, and that 
I should support all Democratic nominations fairly 
made, irregpective of its views upon matters ip- 
volving the question of slavery—from President 
down to constable. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes what I have to 


|; Say upon presidential matters, and I now proceed 


to the consideration of the special order of the day. 
Sir, I view the bill before the committee as one 
urgently appealing, not to individuals or sections 


‘| merely, but to every section, and the whole A mer- 


ican people. This bill, when introduced here, 
found but a few advocates upon this floor, but 
being based upon broad national considerations, 
appealing strongly, as it does, to the agricultural, 
manufacturing, railroad, and commercial interests 
of the country for support, it has been steadily and 
surely advancing in popular favor, and its friends 
entertain strong hopes of passing it into a law this 
Tn of Tennesssee, 

the father of the bill, deserves, for originating and 
his country. 
In discussing this subject, I propose to follow 
the course that has generally been pursued in this 
discussion, and consider first its constitutionality, 
and then its expediency. My remarks upon this 
division of the subject will be chiefly in reply to 
the gentleman from Maine who, a few days ago, 
addressed the committee in opposition to the bill, 
certainly with ability, whatever may be thought 
of the soundness of his conclusions. The gentle- 
man denies to Congress the constitutional power 
to pass this bill, upon the ground that the United 
States are a trustee, by whom the public domain 
is held for a specific purpose, and that purpose for sale, 
and the transfer of the proceeds to the national 
Treasury, and for no other; that that specific ob- 
ject is expressed in the deeds of cession, by the 
States to the Confederation and the United States, 
and that the same object and purpose is recognized 
in the Constitution of the United States, and that 
a donation of the public lands to individuals for 
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actual settlement, to the States for educational pur- 
poses, or for charitable purposes, or for purposes 
of internal improvement, are a!l and each of them 
a diversion from the above-named specific object, 
a wrong to the States, and a violation of the don. 
stitution of the United States. f 

Mr. Chairman, in looking into the Constitution 


I find nothing in its letter or spirit that sustains the ` 


gentleman in his position. I there find no such 
specific object, but full and ample powers to dis- 
pose of the public lands for any object, without 
restriction or limitation, provided that object shall 


promote the common good and general welfare of ` 


the United States. The language of the Constitu- 
tion is, ‘‘ Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory of the United States,’’ &c., 
going on to say that no disposition of said territory 
shall be made, so as to prejudice the claims of the 
United States, or any particular State—and the 
general object which runs through all the deeds of 
cession, from the States to the Confederation and 
the United States, was that they should be used as 
a common property, and to be disposed of by Con- 
gress at its pleasure, subject only to one limitation, 
viz: that it should be disposed of for the common 
good and general welfare. 
(Here Mr. Futter made a remark not audible 
to the Reporter, but which can be inferred from 
the response.) 


The gentleman from Maine asks if Congress | 


would have power to divert the Smithsonian fund 
from the object to which it has been applied? I 
answer, No, certainly not; for the reason, obvious 
to every one, that the condition upon which it was 
grant 
purpose to which it has been applied, and that 
only—a restriction that he has failed to show, and 
that cannot be shown to exist in regard to the 
public domain. Sir, donations of public lands for 
educational, charitable, internal improvement pur- 
poses, run through every administration of our 
Government, from the time of Washington, in 
1792, down to the present time. Think 
that George Washington, he who presided over 
the de!-—rations of the Convention which formed 
the Constitution, knew not its letter and spirit? 
Think you, sir, that James Madison, whose hand 
penned its every word, and who breathed into it 
the spirit of immortality, knew not the creature of 
his own creation? The sanction of their great 
names is given to the constitutionality and expedi- 
ency of these grants, in which they are sustained 
by Jefferson, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, and all 
the Presidents down to and including Millard Fill- 
more. 


Sir, this constitutional question must be regard- | 


ed as a foregone conclusion that has been long 
ago settled; and it cannot be successfully raised as 
a barrier to the passage of this bill, provided it can 
beshown that not a section alone, but thatthe whole 
country will be benefited by its passage. 

I now proceed to the consideration of its justness 
and expediency. First, then, as a revenue measure, 
it is defensible as a means of settling up the public 
lands, developing their wealth, adding to the ag- 

regate revenue of the country, which, through 
indirect taxation, will add to the receipts of your 
national Treasury an amount greater for each 
quarter section taken by the actual settler, than 


land should be sold and go into the Treasury. I 
shall content myself with the statement of the 
proposition, for the want of time, and proceed to 
other considerations. 

In the next place, this bill is defensible as a 
bounty to citizen soldiers, pioneers upon your 
western frontier. In the other end of the Capitol, 
you are this day about voting millions of money 
for the defense of your frontier against the savage 
foe—for defense of your Mexican frontier, reach- 
ing from Texas to the Pacific—a frontier no longer 
in extent, no more infested by a savage foe, than 
that stretching from the British possessions in the 
north, to the Gulf of Mexico in the south. That 
frontier has been successfully defended, not to any 
great extent by the money of your Treasury, but 
chiefly by the adventurous and brave pioneer, who 
has been induced to leave his native home, and 
all of its endearing associations and privileges, 


with the hope of becoming a freeholder upon the |! - 


western frontier, and of acquiring an asylum for 


is, that it shall be applied for the specific || There is no doubt that thousands and hundreds - 


OU, sir, | 
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himself and family. The Secretary of War, in 
his report to Congress this session, says that the 
expense, annually, for the defense of our Mexican 
frontier, cannot be less than $4,500,000. This is 
| paid out to sustain your military establishment 
|| upon that frontier, for a service no greater than 
‘that rendered, for the last fifty years, by the 
`: pioneer citizen soldiers of the West. This service 
i: has been rendered for no mercenary motive, but 
lj from the love of home and the impulses of an 
‘ardent patriotism. Now that the pioneer comes 
‘before you, asking for a free title to that home, 
which he has made so many sacrifices to obtain; 


|: to that soil which his own toil has made valuable, ` 


| and in defending which and its inmates from the 
_ torch and tomahawk of the cruel savage, he pro- 
| vided for himself, by his own stout heart and 
: faithful rifle, that protection which, if needed, it 


| have afforded, shall it be denied him? [I repeat, 
i sir, as an act of simple justice to that adventurous 
i class of our fellow-citizens, their home should be 
| given them as bounty from this Government. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Houeen | iays 
that this bill is calculated to build up the West- 
ern States in wealth and population, at the ex- 
| pense of the Eastern and the Atlantic States; that 
i It will draw population from the old States, de- 
i populate pl impoverish them. There is, upon 


ti 


i| come a law, would give a mighty and onward im- 
i| pulse to the West in population and wealth. 


| of thousands would be induced by it to leave their 
i| native States, in the hope of bettering their con- 
dition in the West. But, sir, it will not only not 
depopulate and impoverish the old States, but it is 
certain to promote the growth of their population, 
and the advancement of the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and planting interests. There is not the 
antagonism of interests between the West and the 
East; that exists only in the gentleman’s imagina- 
i| tion. On the contrary, the great interests of agri- 


| 


fect harmony. That policy which is best calcu- 
culated to promote the advancement of western 
|| the vast agricultural resources of the Mississippi 
|| valley, is the best for the manufactures and com- 
i| merce of the East, and, by promoting those great 
| leading interests of the East, builds up your com- 
| mercial and manufacturing cities, and populatesand 


i! enriches those States. T siariculearald 


i nterest of 


,, the Mississippi valley is the great interest of our 
i people; it furnishes the customers of your manu- 
j 

| 
| 
| 
| 


source of all your prosperity. Itis the heart of 
our system, whose strong and regular pulsations, 
when in health, imparts life, vigor, and prosperity 
to every branch of American industry; but over 
which, when the central organ of the system lan- 
guishes, comes paralysis and decay. 

Let us turn to some statistics pertinent to the point: 

From 1820 to 1830, the increase of the Northwest- 
! ern States in population, was 677,000; from 1830 
‘| to 1840, 1,497,000; from 1840 to 1850, 1,753,000. 


: Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ten- 
' nessee, Mississippi, and Texas, the increase from 
4 1820 to 1830, was 777,000; from 1830 to 1840, 
i 1,206,000; from 1840 to 1850, 1,631,919; making 
; an aggregate of the increase in population of the 


„į Mississippi valley, during the last ten years, of | 
| 3,385,509-—-an increase greater than the entire pop- `, 


i ulation of the United States at the formation of the 


|| Constitution, and with which no preceding decade `. 


parallel. Accord- 


i of our history can furnish an 
ing to the proposition of th 
|, Maine, the last ten years must have depopulated 
: and impoverished the manufacturing and commer- 
| cial States. 


ii the subject? From 1810 to 1820, the increase of 
‘| population in New England, was twelve per cent.; 
:: from 1820 to 1830, seventeen per cent.; from 1830 


| twenty-two per cent. 
Massachusetts alone, has increased in the three 
last decades as follows: From 1820 to 1830, 87,000; 


| 
\ 


: would have been the duty of this Government to |. 


' the face of this proposition, much apparent truth, | 
which disappears by a reference to official data, : 
directly bearing upon and illustrating this point. ; 
‘| There is no doubt, sir, that this bill, should it be- i 


| culture, commerce, and manufactures, are in per- | 


|| agriculture, which tends to settle up and develop | 


factories, and its exports and imports are the |: 


‘| In the Western and Southwestern States, viz: : 
would the interest of two hundred dollars if the | 


e gentleman from |: 


i ; It must have been a season of great |: 
|; adversity to them. But what say official facts upon || 


; to 1840, fourteen per cent.; from 1840 to 1850, 


from 1830 to 1840, 127,000; from 1840 to 1850, 
| 256,000! 
New York, during the same periods respectively, 
| as follows: From 1820 to 1830, 535,000; from 1830 
to 1840, 510,000; from 1840 to 1850, 668,000! 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania who last ad- 
| dressed the committee upon this bill, opposed it 
ii upon the ground that it would depopulate Penn- 
i; aylvania, put out the fires of her furnaces, stop 
‘the hammers of her forges, turn labor from her 

i manufactories, he taking the same view with the 
gentleman from Maine, as if there was in the 
i; growth of the agricultural West an antagonism 
to the interests of his State. The growth of Penn- 
| sylvania, for the last three decades of our history, 
is as follows: From 1820 to 1830, her increase 

' of population was 298,000; from 1830 to 1840, 
n 375,000; from 1840 to 1850, 587,000! 
The increase of the Atlantic planting States, 
i; during the same periods respectively, is as follows: 
‘i From 1820 to 1830, 584,678; from 1830 to 1840, 

| 279,547; from 1840 to 1850, 753,429. 

It will be remarked, Mr. Chairman, that during 
the last ten years, while the West has been in- 
creasing her population with a rapidity before un- 

| known in our history, or the history of the world, 
i that the Eastern or Atlantic States, from Massa- 
, chusetts to Florida, have also added to their pop- 
i ulation more than at any previous period, exhib- 
iting a most vigorous growth, illustrating conclu- 
sively the unsoundness of the proposition of gentle- 
men, that the growth of the West must necessarily 
depopulate the East. Are not these few statistics, 
; completely refuting as they do all ideas of antag- 
' onism between the interests of the different sec- 
tions of this Union, easily explained? What are 
the leading interests of the old States, upon foster- 
ing of which they must rely to sustain their pres- 
ent population and prosperity, and to which the 
must look as the stimulus and support of their 
| future progress? In the Southern Atlantic States, 
the cotton or planting interest is the great interest; 
in the North and East, the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and railroad interests are the great wheels 
that turn all the machinery of your industry, ab- 
sorbs all your surplus capital, sustains a great de- 
mand for labor at high wages, and is the key to the 
' solution of the problem of your present high pros- 
, perity, and the dħly ground upon which to rest an 
assurance of your future brilliant career. 

Strike down the agricultural interests of the great 
Mississippi valley, whose products, which are now 
wafted across the great chain of lakes, and which 
are unceasingly flowing along your railroads, ca- 
nals, and through all the channels of. commerce, to 

an eastern market, by hundreds of millions annu- 
i! ally, and which, under the adoption of a liberal 
E polisy towards us, will be counted shortly by 
thousands, instead of hundreds of millions—I re- 
peat, strike down that interest, or greatly retard 
its development, and the manufactories of the East, 
for the want of a market, will go to decay; the cot- 
ton interest of the South, losing its demand in the 
East for the raw material, would languish; com- 
merce, losing the transportation of the products 
of the great valley, would find the employment 
for its millions of tonnage ruinously diminished; 
it would rot at your wharves, paralysis would seize 
its right arm; its cities would decay, and grass 
would grow in the streets of our commercial em- 
|| poriums; ruin, wide-spread ruin, would overtake 
, the whole circle of American industry. . 

‘| The gentleman from Maine called the attention 
|| of the committee to the fact, that the population 
' of Maine had increased during the last ten years 
' only sixteen per cent., while in the decade prece- 
ding the last her increase was from thirty to forty 
: per cent.—a result, as he alleged of western emi- 
gration. The truth is, Mr. Chairman, Maine has 
i. Suffered all the disadvantages of a drain upon her 
population by the growth of the West, without 
turning our vast growth to her advantage, as 
|, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York 
have shrewdly done. Look to the census, and 

ou will see an explanation of this fact. While 
i: Massachusetts has two hundred and thirteen cot- 
: ton manufactories, Maine has twelve. In woolen, 
‘| Massachusetts has one hundred and nineteen, 
Maine thirty-six. New Hampshire has forty- 
i four cotton factories; woolen, sixty-one. It ap- 
i, pears that Maine, with the elements for a manu- 

facturing and commercial people not surpassed by 
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any State in the Union, in her vast water-power 
and extensive sea-coast, and fine harbors, has di- 
rected her attention to but a very limited extent 
te ene of those sources of wealth; and in that 
neglect is found an explanation of the fact that 
she alone has stood still, while other manufac- 
turing and commercial neighboring States, of no 
superior advantages, have advanced so rapidly. 
Massachusetts has the same interests and the 
same antagonisms as the State of Maine; but how 
different doa part of her delegation in both ends of 
this Capitol stand, and how different are the views 
of the State Legislature of Massachusetts from 
the poy announced by the gentleman from 
Maine! The former State well understands that 
with the growth of the West is identified insepa- 
rably her own prosperity; hence I expect to see 
her delegation here, where her State Legislature 
is, united in support of this bill. 

Mr. APPLETON, of Maine, made an inquiry, 
which was inaudible to the Reporter. 

Mr.MOLONY. I mean this, that if you ever in- 
tend to stop this downward career, you must not 
hold up your little flickering taper in competition 
with the glories of the Western luminary. Your 
agricultural interests have long since ceased to be 
a star of much magnitude in our constellation, the 
eenter end support of which is the glorious Western 
orb. From 1820 to 1830 the fertile lands of the Mis- 
pie valley were shut out from the markets of 
the East; then Maine wasa great agricultural coun- 
try; then New Hampshire and Vermont, and the 
emigrants from the Old World poured into your 
bosom. At that time you were thriving. But upon 
the West has dawned a new era. Steamboats, 
railroads and canals have transported her rich 
soil alongside of gour barren acres; one quarter 
section of our rich prairies can be brought into 
a higher atate of cultivation in one year than yours 
can bein fifteen; and when putin cultivation, one 
acre of our prairie soil is worth ten of yours. 
You muat give up your suicidal rivalries and jeal- 
ousies of western agricultural interests, and turn 
zour attention, as Massachusetts, New York and 

ennsylvania have done, to the development of 
your elements of manufacturing and commercial 
ledig iek and at the end of the next decade of 
our history, instead of mourning over your declin- 
ing prosperity, you will be able to challenge a 
comparison of your p s in wealth and popu- 
lation with the most thriving States of the Union. 
This, sir, is my remedy for your troubles. 

At this time the amount of capital which is in- 
vested in railroads in the United States is from three 
to four hundred millions, and which, if no reverses 
betide our country, and especially the agricultural 
interests of the Resist valley, will, in a few 
years, swell to the amount of a thousand millions. 
All of this vast interest is, or is to be, owned by 
Eastern capitalists. Most of these roads are stretch- 
ing out to the great valley of the West, as a plant 
shut up in a dark place will turn to the portal 
through which beams the light of day, for the viv- 
ifying influences of its light and heat. To the 
agricultural products of the West and their returns 
do the owners of that stock look for fair dividends 
upon their investment; upon our progress hangs 
the value of that investment. 

While upon the subject of railroads, I will 
notice a remark that fell from the gentleman from 
Maine, and also from the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Jenains,] in relation to the Illinois 
Central Railroad, which was, in substance, that 
that grant had conferred millions of acres upon 
a rich railroad company, with a loss to the Gov- 
ernment of the amount of the grant, and greatly 
to the injury of my State, by withdrawing that 
great body of land from market, preventing its 
settlement, and retarding our prosperity. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a few words only upon 
this branch of my subject. In the first place, 
the Central Railroad Company will not have 
one acre of that land unlesa they shall complete 
within five years from this time from five to 
six hundred miles of the best class road in the 


world. That road is to run through the center of `; 
the State, opening up to market and settlement `' 
ten millions of the richest acres in the world, em- :' 


bracing an area in square miles as large as the | 
State of New Hampshire, and most of which has | 
been in market from ten to thirty years without | 
sale, for the reason of ite distance from market ; 


and its great distance from fuel, and which muat 


be adopted, both as an act of humanity to the 


' have remained unsettled, its vast wealth undevel- || unfortunate sons of want and oppression in the 


oped, without the removal of the barriers named : 
by the construction of this road. By it markets `! 
and fuel will be made accessible to every quarter ` 
section, the advantages of which are so highly ap- ‘| 
preciated, that a flood of emigration is setting `i 
already towards that portion of our State; and if | 
the road shall on to its completion in the 


manner and within the time stipulated, (and upon 
the performance of their contract depends the 
company’s title to the land,) it may be safely 


stated that there will not be a single quarter sec- | 


tion of good land within thirty-five miles of the | 
road that will not pass from the hands of the Gov- | 
ernment, and most of it be in the posgession of the : 


actual settler and tiller of the soil within the next 
ten years, adding, asa direct consequence, hun- 
dreds of thousands to our population, vastly to our 
taxable property and the aggregate wealth of the 
nation. 
have refused all of these great accessions to her 
wealth and population, lessening as they will the 
burdens of taxation upon our people, by dividing 
the burdens of our cat aea anona a greater an 
richer population, simply use the company b 
whose capital these great benefits ee 
accrue to our State and country will make a large 
fortune by the two millions of acres donated to 
them? This fortune depends upon their comple- 
tion of the work according to contract. If they fail, 
they get nothing; if they succeed, they truly will 
make a fortune, and they deserve it, as distin- 
guished benefactors of the State and nation. As 
an evidence of the effect of this road upon the pros- 
perity of my State, as it is anticipated, by the far- 
seeing bankers of Wall street and Europe, I will 
add that the price current of State stocks shows a 
rise in [Illinois State bonds since the contract with 
the company of fifty per cent. 

i Sir, no argument can be drawn from the results 
of that grant to our State and the nation, which 
have already taken place, and which can probably 
arise, calculated to deter this body or 


now pending before us. On the contrary, whether 


| are 


i 


ongress 
from giving its approval to bills of a similar nature | 


ed as a revenue measure—as a means of | 


opening up to our vast public domain the markets 
' of the East, thereby increasing emigration, and 
: fostering and promoting all branches of our in- 
|; dustry—this system of aiding the States in the 
i: construction of railroads and canals strongly com- 
mends itself to the favorable consideration of Con- 


gress, without being liable to the insurmountable | 
objections of constructing a system of internal | 


improvements by appropriations from the national 
Treasury. 
Mr. Chairman; I have an amendment to the 
, amendment of this bill, which I will submit to the 
| committee, one which provides for all, who may 
| become citizens of the United States from and 
| after the e of this bill, without limitation of 
ij time. 


‘| ernment to come among us, as possessing a de- 
: gree of intelligence, virtue, and patriotism, not 
_ surpassed by any class of our fellow-citizens. 


I look upon our foreign population, which | 
|: has been induced by the liberal policy of our Gov- | 


I: 


.i have the honor of representing upon this floor | 


` many thousands of our adopted citizens, and while 
I can justly say that the district which I have the 
honor of representing, is not surpassed for intelli- 


: gence, virtue, and devotion to the Union, by any į 


i one in the United States, I take pleasure in say- 
| ing, that no class of our population is more law- 
: abiding, more true to the Constitution and the 
: laws in peace, and more ready to defend them 


i! from all assaults with their treasure and their blood, | 


than our own adopted citizens. They have been 
., distinguished for their devotion to the free institu- 
i tions of their adopted home, and whenever that 
'| land has been invaded by a foreign foe, or the 
‘| honor of their country’s flag has summoned them 
-| to the tented field, they have ever been prompt in 
responding to the call of the country. Yes, sir, 
| there is not a battle-field from Bunker’s Hill to the 
Rio Grande, and from Vera Cruz to Mexico, which 
has not been enriched by the heart’s blood of the 
patriotic, enthusiastic son of Erin, of our Ger- 
man, and other adopted citizens, whose bones are 
now mouldering where they fell, battling for the 
rights and the honor of their adopted land. I 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment will 


Old World, and as a measure sustained by high 
national considerations. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


SPEECH OF HON. EBEN NEWTON, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 20, 1852. 


The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, und all other branches of industry, by granting to every 


: man who is the head ofa family, and a citizen of the United 


Would it have been wiséin our State to © 


States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land 


' out of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy and 


cultivation of the same, for the period herein specified, 
being under consideration, in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. NEWTON said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: Lam much obliged for the floor, 
even after four weeks stuggle for it, not so much 


: on my own account as for the subject I advocate. 
' T am in favor of the bill now under consideration, 


Š; 


and have prepared some remarks directly applicable 
to it, which it will give me pleasure at some future 
day to make to the House or committee. The 
remarks l am about to make were prepared to be 
made upon reporting a bill from the Agricultural 
Committee, of which I am a member, and which 
has been in the hands of my honorable friend from 
Wisconsin for the last two months, for the estab- 
fan Agricultural Bureau. My remarks 
, however, applicable more or less to the subject 
now immediately before the committee, and are 
made now, because no spportunity has been afford- 
ed to report the bill to which 1 have referred. 
From 1796 to the present time, the subject of 
an Agricultural Board, or Bureau, has been an 


;! Object of Executive consideration and recommend- 


1! 


ation to the National Legislature; and yet little, 


‘ formally, and nothing effectively, has been done. 


i 


1 


While all our other interests and relations have 
been sedulously guarded and liberally patronized, 


! agriculture, the foundation on which all others 
‘yest, and the source from which all others flow, 


and the fountain from which all others are sus- 


'i tained and increased, has been left to struggle 
| alone, and not acknowledged in the great family 


of national relationship. 

From that period to the present, we have in- 
creased in numbers with greater rapidity than any 
other nation or people—advancing from less than 
four millions to nearly twenty-five millions—pos- 
sessing a territory extending from ocean to ocean, 
and from a tropical sun to near the polar region, 
embracing all the various climates, soils, minerals 
and vegetable productions of the whole earth. 
Inhabited by a people from all nations, and of all 
kindreds and castes, with intelligence and enter- 
prise more generally disseminated than any other 
people on earth; yet, lamentable as it in, in na- 
tional agricultural science, patronage, and atten- 
tion, we are behind any other enlightened nation 
under Heaven. 

Our soil is more generally adapted to agricul- 
ture, and more of our people engage in that pur- 
suit, than in any other country. It was the first— 
it is the chief and general employment of our 
inhabitants, and more than eighteen millions are 
engaged in its occupation. The freedom and 
facility to acquire the ownership of the soil, is 
that which gives us a prominence over any other 
people. The re is a prominence in the absolute 
ownership of the soil, and its general occupation 
by our citizens, that gives us a more general and 
important national character than any other nation. 

f America is guided by wisdom and patriotism, 
forty years hence she will probably contain more 
absolute freeholders than all the world besides. 
Improvement of our national agriculture is the 
strongest bond of union with which the nation can 
encircle ita peg A Its neglect is but too legible 
in this aspect. hile other countries are under 
the necessity of furnishing scenes of amusement, 
with which to employ their inhabitants, we em- 
ploy ourselves in cultivating the soil. 

Nature is a good agriculturist; she has guided 
her citizens, and not this nation her subjects. She 
fits the soil, originally, with all the properties ne- 
cessary for the growth of all the plants. And 
from the large quantities of virgin soil in almost 
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all parts of our extended country, that have been | 
from our earliest history, and still are being brought 1 
into actual occupation and nnprovement, onr ag- `i 
ticultural products have been so large, that the 
public mind has been lulled into apathy and indif- 
ference as to the necessity or means of renovating 
old and dilapidated soils, or of increasing the ag 

gregate amount of our products. 

This morbid national feeling is having a deleteri 
ous influence upon us nationally and individually, 
A» a consequence, land in America is not worth 
half what it should be, and otherwise would be, 
it the standard of agriculture was elevated. Amer- 
icans do nut become farmers from choice, but from 
necessity, and for want of other adequate employ- 
ments, Sons of wealthy and influential men loathe 
the farm as they woulda prison. Itis the drudge 
of youth, and the servant of old_ age, after ambi- 
tion has been cloyed and satisfied. According to 
the prevailing fashion, and popular feeling, the 
farm furnishes few inducements for the youthful 
aspirant for national honors and preferment. 

While every other profession and calling, from 
the highest to the most inconsiderable doorkeeper 
in the land, is soughtatter and hunted up, with an 
avidity that is truly surprising—professions, trad- 
ing, oiices, and agencies, are among tie most 
fashionable employments of the age; yet how few, 
compared with the number of those engaged in 
those pursuits, ever arrive at any eminence orcom- 
petency for themselves or families, 

The tenure by which most of these are held and 
enjoyed, is so transient and fugitive, that no per- 
manent preparation can be made for home and its . 
enjoyments. ‘The employment of the families of 
those engaged in these temporary pursuits, are so 
ephemeral that they are unfitted for the substan- 
tral business of life—and more especially for those 
adverse circumstances that so frequently occur. 

If the nation wish to people her farms with 
skillful and scientific farmers, elevate her standard; 
give her a name and a place, and an independent 
sition among our national palaces, where the 
ather of our Country strove with his own hands 

to place her, and where he most earnestly recom- 

mended the nation to place her, and not turn her 
oF with the crumbs that fall from another’s table. 

Methinks I see him yonder, over the way, with 
the manuscript of his plan in hand, and the wis- 
dom of his countenance guiding our deliberations ' 
in perfecting his most favorite object. 

Remember, I beseech you, this great and practi- 
eal truth, that whatever emanates from the nation, 
has a national influence, and a national example, 
and do not turn us off with the inhospitable ex- 
cuse that another and inferior jurisdiction may 
do this, and not the nation. Through our whole 
history the nation’s voice has never been heard in 
an etfective effort to recognize agriculture, by a 
separate institution, or to throw around it any of 
the Governmental patronage or influence, or to), 
clothe it with science and skill, so that its national `! 
honors may be borne and enjoyed by its occu- 4 
pants. i. 

From General Washington down to the pres- ` 

. ent Chief Magistrate, every recommendation to 
establish a board for its elevation and improve- 
ment has been entirely neglected. 

Every report from committees upon this sub- 
ject has been permitted to sleep upon the table, 
and noteven a discussion provoked. 

The great and primary object of this bureau, 
is to elevate the social condition of the agricul- 
turist, and increase his means and facilities for 
improvement. That this is necessary, all will 
admit. We need not go beyond our Hall to see 
how few farmers are selected as national legisla- 
tors. Look to your professions and mechanics, 
and see their skill and productions; then cast the 
mind of the nation, in the person of its Represent- . 
atives, over the country; let each Congressional 
district be examined, and see how few model farms 
are to be found, and how few prize articles pos- 
sessed, See how few farms that may not be great! 
improved, in price, value, and productions. Loo 
to yon agricultural products that are sent abroad, `: 
and see how many are branded as unmerchantable, 
or second rate, and compare the general reputation 
they bear abroad with our mechanical inventions 
and improvements, and the answer can better be 
understood than expressed. It isthe sentiment of 
every patriot, that ‘it should be the study of every ‘| 


A] 


_ of the nation; it never has 


. hess, which will stock the country. Their longevity and 


_and improvements necessary and desirable, while ; 


never be done in any other 2 ; i 
en in any other | 
country, and never will be in this. There are in 


all revivals, religious or political, times of declen- |: 


sion, and unless there is some general power 
above and below to guide and sustain them, they 
will fade away. Here the science can be concen- 
trated and diifused by the national Representa- 
tives. Let the farming interest see that the Gen- 
eral Government will give them any aid in this 
great movement for advancement, and you will 


. electrify all their efforts, and warn into life thou- 
. sands of others. Repulse it, and you freeze that 


which is now alive. 

I have said that agriculture was the first em- 
ployment of our citizens. General Washington, 
the Father of our Country, was a practical farmer. 
As early as 1736, we find him engaged in sending 
abroad for seeds and implements of husbandry. 
On the 6th of August, of that year, in writing to 
Arthur Young, of England, he says: 


“I shall take the liberty, in this place, to observe, that 
some years ago, from a description or recommendation of 
what was thea called the Rotherham, or patent plow, I 
sent to Enctand for one of them: and, till it began to wear 
and was ruined by a country sinith,no plow could have 
done better work, or appeared to have gone easier with two 
horses.” 

In the same communication, he says: 

“t Agriculture has ever been among the most favorite 
amusements of my life, though I never possessed much 


skill in the art. 
-* The system of agriculture, if the epithet of system can 


: : ae oe aa 
statesman, and the primary object of every legis- | who may come after him. “ This 
lator, to elevate the agricultural interest.” ` It can |, and important information is one 
han by the action | 


be applied to it, which is in use in this part of the United , 


. States, is as unproductive to the practitioners aa it is ruin- 


ous to the land holders. Yet it is pertinaciously adhered 
to.’ 


On the first of November, 1787, in another let- j 
ter to the same man, he says: 


‘£ Our lands, as I mentioned in my first letter to you, || 


were originally very 


good, but use and abuse have made | 
them quite otherwise.’ 


In the same letter, he enters into a particular de- ' 
scription of the priceof products. ‘* Wheat,” he - 


says, ‘‘ for the last four years has been worth four - 
shillings sterling by the bushel; rye, two shillings 
and four-pence; oats, one shilling and six-pence,”” 
and gives the price of a great variety of other arti- 
cles. To Mr. Young, December 4th, 1788, he 
says: 

“ I cannot help thinking that improving our breed of 
sheep would be one of the most profitable speculations we 
could undertake. Though we do not feed them on leaves, 
as you say they do in some parts of France, yet we cannot 
want for pasture enough suitable for them. I am glad to 
find you are likely to succeed in propagating the Spanish 
breed of sheep in England, and that the wool does not de- 
generate, for the multiplication of useful animals is a com- 
mon blessing to mankind.” 


Again, he says: i 


“T have a prospect of introducing into this country a 


ality ofthe King of Spain. One of the jacks he was pleased 
to send me is about fitteen hands high, his body and limbs 
very large in proportion to his height; and the mules f have 
had from him appear to be extremely well formed for busi- 
ness. I have likewise a jack and two jennets from Malta, 
of a good size, which the Marquis de La Fayette sent me. 
From these I hope to secure a race of extraordinary good- 


cheap keeping will be circumstances much in their favor. 
I am convinced, from the little experiments I have made 
with ordinary mules, which perform as much labor, with | 
vastly less feeding, than horses, that those of a superior 
quality will be the best cattle we can empoy for the harness; 
and, indeed, in a few years, f intend to drive no other in my: 
carriage, having appropriated upwards of twenty of my best 
mares to breeding them.”? 

To the same man, under date 5th December, 
1791, he says: 

“The English farmer must entertain a contemptible opin- ` 
ion of our husbandry, ora horrid idea of our land, when he 
is to be informed that not more than eight or ten bushels of 
wheat is the yield of an acre,” 

To cure these evils, so general and so much to 
be deprecated, and to introduce the advantages | 
A 
President in 1791, he issued a circular to many of | 
the most experienced and influential men in the ` 
business of agriculture, in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and : 
Virginia, among’ whom were Thomas Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton, to collect statistics as to 
the value of land, its culture, the kind df articles 


produced, and their quality and price. Theinform- | 
, ation was extensively communicated, and left on | 


i 
} 


record for the information and imitation of those i 


į boards. 
: very excellent race of animals also, by means of the liber- |: 


1; none 


`: all agree is a text-book for all after time. 


kind of general 
great object now 

In his correspondence 
also of England, under 
Says: 

& I Know of no pursnit in whieh more 
services can be rendered to any country, 
‘ its agriculture, its breed of ‘usetul animals, and other 

branches of a huzbandman’s cares; nor can I coneeiveany 

plan more conducive to this end, than the one you have in- 

troduced for bringing to view the actual state of them in all 
. parts of the kingdom, by which good and bad habits are 

exhibited in a manner too plain to be misconstrued”? 


Again he says, under the same date: 

It will be some time, I fear, before an agricultural g0- 
ciety, with Congressional aids, will be established in this 
country. We must walk, as others have done before, be- 
fore we can run. Small societies must prepare the Way for 
gronter, but, with the lights before us, I hope we shall not 

e so long in maturation as older nations have been, ?? 


Here we have his prophetic vision clearly ex- 
pressed as early as 1794, after the lapse of nearly 
sixty years, fulfilled by smaller societies moving 
the nation to acquiesce in these movements for im- 
provement. 

Again, in the same letter, he gives an illustra- 
tion of his improvement: 


«< Nor is the wool of our sheep inferior to that of your 
common ones—as a proof: after the peace of Parisin 1783, 
and my return to the occupation of a farmer, I paid particu- 
lar attention to my breed of sneep, (of which I usually keep 
about seven or eigbt hundred z) by which attention at the 
shearing of 1789, the fleeces yielded me th 


tity of five and a quarter pounds of wool.” 

Again, in writing on the 10th of July, 1795, to 
Mr. Sinclair, and speaking of their Board of Agri- 
culture, he says: 


“ From the first intimation you were pleased to give me 
of this institution, I conceived the most favorable ideas of 
its utility, and the more TĪ have seen and reflected on the 
plan since, the more I am convinced of its importance, in a 
national point of view, not only to your own country, but to 

; all others which are not too much attached te old and bad 
habits to forsake them, and to new countries that are just 
beginning to form systems for the improvement of their hus- 
bandry.”? 


Here I digress from his correspondence for a 
i short time, to consider the messages immediately 
| preceding his recommendation to Congress to es- 
' tablish aboard. Invhis third annual message, 25th 
i October, 1791, he says: 
| 


sought by this Board.” 
with Sir John Sinclair, 
' date July 20th, 1794, he 


real and important 
than by improving 


e average quan- 


‘c Your own observation, in your respective situations, 
will have satisfied you of the progressive state of agricul- 
ure, manufactures, commerce, and navigation.’ ; 

Again, in his message of 8th December, 1795, 
he says: 

“Our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures are 
flourishing.” 

Always pang agriculture in the front rank, 
with a mind well stored with knowledge and ex- 
perience, by practical agriculture, as well as by 
extensive correspondence with men of science and 
experience in the practical operations of national 
On the 7th of December, 1796, in his 
eighth, and last, annual message, he says: 

* It will not be doubted that, with reference to either na- 
tional or individual welfare, agriculture is of primary im- 
portance. In proportion as nations advance in population, 
and other circumstances of maturity, this truth becomes 
more apparent, and renders the eultivation of the soil more 
and more an object of public patronage. Institutions for 
promoting it grow up, supported by the public purse—and 
to what object can it be dedicated with greater propriety? 
Among the means which have been employed to this end, 
ave been attended with greater success than the 

establishment of boards, composed of proper characters, 
charged with collecting and diffueing information, and en- 
abled, by premiums and small pecuniary aids, to encourage 
and assist a spirit of discovery and improvement, by stimu- 
lating to enterprise and experiment, and by drawing toa 
common center the reaults everywhere of individual skill 
and observation, and spreading them thence over the whole 
nation. Experience, accordingly, hath shown that they are 
very cheap instruments of immense national benefit.’? 
This sentence in the last annual message of Gen- 
eral Washington is the last official sentiment u pon 
this subject el Hage by one whom the united 
voice of the world consent to call one of the great- 
est men the world ever produced, taking all the rela- 
tions of life—one whom every American is proud to 
call the Father of his Country,and whom all have 
consented to place before us as a perpetual mon- 
‘ itor—one whose Farewell Address (pronounced 
in September, before this sentiment was uttered) 
How, 
may I not ask, has this sentiment (full of wisdom, 


'| experience, and practical utility) been considered 


and treated? I answer, entirely neglected for more 
, than half a century; and why, I will by and by 
give an answer in his own words. 
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“On the 11th of January after this message, Judge || 


Swift, of Connecticut, to whom was referred the : 
message of the President, made a report, setting 
forth the great advantages the people of America ` 
have over the people of other countries, by being 
the fee-simple owners of their land; and if the busi- 
ness of agriculture was encouraged and patronized 
by the Government, we should become the most 
enlightened nation upon that subject. He also 
sets forth that many agricultural societies have 
been formed throughout the United States, but 
were on too limited a scale to answer the purpose 
for the United States, and recommended that there 
be a national agricultural society formed, and from 
it a board selected, giving his plan in detail; and 
upon this report no action was had by Congress. 
On the 6th of March, of the same year, (1797,) 
General Washington writes again to Mr. Sinclair, 
as follows: 

“ Under the cirewmstances here mentioned, T should not 
have troubled you at this time with so short a letter, but for 
the purpose of accompanying it with two or three pam. 
phlets on the subject of agriculture; one of which treats 
more extensively on gypsum as a manure than any I have 
seen before. The other two will only serve to show that 
essays of similar kind are making in this infant country. 

“ I am sorry to add, that nothing final in Congress has 
been decided respecting the institution ofa National Board 
of Agriculture, recommended by me at the opening of the 
session. But this did not, I believe, proceed from any dis- 
inclination to the measure, but from their limited sitting 
and a pressure of what they conceived more important basi- 
ness. I think it high!y probable that next session wil! bring 
this matter to maturity.” 

The great object I have in introducing this cor- 
respondence, is to show at one view, his thorough 
knowledge of the plan recommended, and to see 
if this House will regard his opinions upon this 
subject as entitled to the same weight they have 
upon the great and exciting subject now occupy- 
ing the public mind; and if I fail in this, it will 
console and encourage the enterprising farmer to 
persevere in his efforts to improve the soil and 
the domestic animals of the country, and to strive 
to elevate the farming interest to its proper level; 
and to point the youth of the country to the soil, 
as the great fountain of wealth, honor, and fame. 

Here he sets forth the reason a board was not 
formed, for he says: ‘It did not arise, as Í sup- 
* pose, from any disinclination to the measure, but 
‘their limited sitting, and the pressure of what 
‘they conceived more important business.” Here 
again is a clear expression, that he regarded that 


as the most important business, and Congress had | 


omitted it, because they supposed the 
important things to do. He says: “ 
the next session would perfect it.” He continued 
his correspondence with Mr. Sinclair upon the ; 
same subject, down to a few days before the. 
meeting of the next Congress, and that session 
passed over, and nothing done; and about the 
time of the next Congress, 1799, he died, and 
with him, the advocate of the farmer. Our sub- 
sequent history is but that of a gigantic nation, 
spreading its wings over most of the Western 
hemisphere, without stopping to consider the de- | 
tails of policy by which we can secure, perpetuate, , 
and improve that which we have, but to get more 
and more. While excitement and enterprise 
swell every heart, and animate every legislative ; 
body, can we not profitably pause for a few mo- . 
ments, to consider the details of that policy, so - 
thoroughly studied, practiced, uuderstood, and 
earnestly recommended by one who, through life, 
ided, sustained, and conducted us from a little 
Pand of patriots, to a great and model nation ? 

Mr. Jefferson, in his sixth annual message, re- 
commends a national establishment for education. 
He uses this language: 

“Not that it would be proposed to take its ordinary . 
branches out of the bands of private enterprise, which man- 
age so much better all the concerns to which it is equal, 
but a public institution can alone supply those sciences | 
which, though rarely called for, are yet necessary to com- 
plete the circle ; ali the parts of which contribute to the im- 


provement of the country, and some of them to its preser- 
vation. ”? 


Mr. Madison, in his sixth annual message, says: | 


“ The present is a favorable season, also, for bringing | 
again into view the establishment of a national seminary of 
learning within the District of Columbia, and with means 
drawn from the property therein, subject to the authority of | 
the General Government. Such an institution claims the | 
patronage of Congress, as a monument of their solicitude : 
for the advancement of knowledge, without which the ; 
blessings of liberty cannot be fully enjoyed, or long pre- | 
served.” | 


ad more , 
e supposed 


ii to ery out, “Our voice is not heard; our 


Mr. Monroe, in his second message, says: 
tt The conduct of the Government in what relates to for- 


' to the nation. Its agriculture, commerce, manufactures. 
fisheries, revenue; in short, its peace, may all be affected 
by it. Attention is therefore due to this subject.” 


Mr. Adams, in his fourth annual message, re- 


commends attention to agriculture, in conjunction 
with commerce and other interests, 

The opinions entertained by Presidents suc- 
ceeding Mr. Adams, down to the time of Mr. 
Polk, Ï have not the time to examine critically in 
relation to their particular views, further than to 
copy a single sentence of President Jackson, in 
the commencement of his third annual message: 

“ Agriculture, the first and most important occupation of 
man, has compensated the labors of the husbandman with 
plentiful crops of all the varied products of our extensive 
country.” 

President Polk, in his fourth annual message, 
says: 

“ With the repeal of the prohibitory and restrictive duties 
of the act of 1842, the great and important interests of agri- 
culture, which had been nat only too much neglected, but 
actually taxed, under the protective policy, for the benefit of 
other interests, have been relieved of the burdens which 
that policy imposed on them; and our farmers and planters, | 
under the more just and liberal commercial policy, are find- 
ing new and profitable markets abroad for their augmented 
products.” i 

That part of the President’s message was re- ' 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture; and a very 
full report emanated from that committee, show- 
ing clearly that the farming interest had received 
no aid at all under the law of 1846, over that of 
1842. This subject I cannot now consider, and 
all I introduce it for is to show his opinion, that 
that interest had been too long neglected. 

The agricultural societies that sprung up during 
the life of General Washington, died away at his 
death; and, within the last few years, have been 
again revived and incr ; the particulars of 
which I will, by and by, show, and with them 
the public attention again called to the original 
object of General Washington. 

What a happy thing it is for this Government, 
that the crowded page of history, after nearly 
sixty years, can be reviewed with so much satis- 
faction and profit! 

President Taylor, in his annual message of De- 
cember, 1849, called the attention of Congress 
‘ directly to this subject, in the following manner: 


ment to the improvement of agriculture, except by the ex- 
penditure of small sums for the collection and publication 
of agricultural statistics, and for some chemical analyses, | 
which have been, thus far, paid for out of the patent fund. 
This aid is, in my opinion, wholly inadequate. To give to 


ment which it merits, I respectfully recommend the estab- ' 
lishment of an agricultural bureau, to be connected with | 
the Department of the Interior. To elevate the social con- | 
dition of the agriculturist, to inerease his prosperity, and to 
extend his means of usefulness to his country, by multiply- 
ing his sources of information, should be the study of every | 
statesman, and a primary object with every legislator.” | 
Upon this mes: , and resolutions of several 
State Legislatures, Vermont, New York, (nearly 
or quite unanimous,) Massachusetts, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, and State boards of Ohio 
and New York, and of agricultural societies, and 
also petitions, extensively, from individuals, a bill 
from the minority of the Committee upon Agri- | 
culture was presented to the House on the 31st of 


July, 1850, to establish an agricultural bureau, |' 
and laid upon the table; and there it remained and | 
| 


was never called up; and from all this mass of evi- 
dence, and the weight of its influence, and the | 
demands and wants of more than eighteen millions | 
of people—this little bill, from the minority of the | 
-committee, is the product, and the only product. ; 
' May not the farmers of the country be constrained 
ray- 
ers are not regarded; our interests are passed over 
: with too much indifference?” 
i Within the last two years, that prophetic dee- 
laration of General Washington, that smaller so- 


referred; is being more strongly demonstrated. 
New York has a State society, and from seventy 
‘to eighty county societies. Pennsylvania has 
from twelve to twenty county societies, and many 
grouped together. Ohio has a State society, and 
: seventy county societies. Massachusetts has 
| twelve societies, and in many of these societies 
| several counties i ie Mrehigan,has twenty 


| 


i: eign Powers, is always an object of the highest importance 


ie 
6“ No direct aid has been given hy the General Govern- | 
| 


cieties must move the nation, to which I before | 


| county societies. Indiana, a State society. Ken- 


tucky, five county societies. Georgia, a State 
society, and fifteen county societies. South Car- 
olina has six county societies. Virginia has a 


| State society, and three county societies. Mary- 


land, a State society, and four county societies. 
Vermont, a State society, and four county socie- 
ties, and was the first State to ask us to establish 
a National board. New Hampshire, a State so- 
ciety, and eight or nine county societies, and also 
asked Congress to establish a board. Connecti- 
cut, a number of county societies. Rhode Island 
has also passed resolutions asking Congress to 
establish a board. Maine has six county societies. 
Iowa, a State society, and six or eight county 
societies. Wisconsin, a State society. Illinois, 
three countysocieties. Tennessee has some county 
societies, and two years since unanimously rec- 
ommended a National board. Florida has passed 
a resolution fora National board. Louisiana, in 
1848, passed a law for a bureau. 

President Fillmore, in full view of the increasing 
agricultural interests of the country, and with 
great practical wisdom, on the 2d day of Decem- 
ber, 1850, made the following recommendation: 


t More than three fourths of our population are engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil. The commercial, manutac- 


: turing, and navigating interests are all, toa great extent, 


dependent on the agricultural. It is, therefore, the most 
important interest of the nation, and has a just claim to the 
fostering care and protection of the Government, so far as 
they can be extended consistently with the provisions of 
the Constitution. As this cannot be done by the ordinary 
modes of legislation, I respectfully recommend the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural bureau, to be charged with the 


i duty of giving to this leading branch of American industry 


the encouragement which it so well deserves. In view of 
the immense mineral resources of our country, provision 
should also be made for the employmentof a competent 
mineralogist and chemist, who should be required, under 
the direction of the head of the bureau, to collect specimens 
of the various minerals of our country, and to ascertain, by 
careful analysis, their respective clements and properties, 
and their adaptation to usetul purposes. He shouldalso he 
required to examine and report upon the qualities of ditfer- 
ent soils,and the manures best calculated to improve their 
productiveness. By publishing the results of such experi- 
ments, with suitable explanations, and by the collection 
and distribution of rare seeds and plants, with instructions 
as to the best system of cultivation, much may be done to 


; promote this great national interest.” 


Upon this message, last year, in the House, no 
bill was reported, or action had. In the Senate a 


; bill was reported, but no action. 


Secretaries Ewing and Stuart, in their annual 
reports, both strongly recommend a board. 

At this session President Fillmore again makes 
the following recommendation: 


“ Agriculture may justly be regarded as the great interest | 
of our people. Four fifths of our active population are 


A : i i _ ‘| employed in the cultivation of the soil, and the expansion 
this leading branch of American industry the encourage- |) of our settlements over new territory is daily adding to the 


number of those engaged in that vocation. Justice and 
sound policy, therefore, alike require that the Government 
should use all the means authorized by the Constitution to 
promote the interests and welfare of that important class of 
our fellow-citizens. And yet it is a singular fact that, 
whilst the manufacturing and commercial interests have 
engaged the attention of Congress during a large portion of 
every session, and our statutes abound in provisions for 
their protection and encouragement, little has yet been done 
directly for the advancement of agriculture. It is time that 
this reproach to our legislation should be removed; and I 
sincerely hope that the present Congress will not close 
their labors without adopting efficient means to supply the 


| Omissions of those who have preceded them. 


“ An agricultural bureau, charged with the duty of col- 
lecting and disseminating correct information as to the best 
modes of cultivation, and of the most effectual means of 
preserving and restoring the fertility of the soil, and of pro- 
curing and distributing seeds and plants and other vegeta- 


; ble productions, with instructions in regard to the soil, eli- 
|| mate, and treatment best adapted to their growth, could not 


fail to be, in the language of Washington, in his last annual 
message to Congress, a ‘ very cheap instrument of immense 
national benefit.’ ” : $ . 
Andis it not due to his official relation, after his ` 
repeated recommendation, that we act either for 


| or against it?—and which way? is the question. 


General Washington, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madi- 
son, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Adams, for a period 
of thirty-six years consecutively, all recommend- 
ed an improvement of agriculture, or national : 
schools; and thé same principles and powers are 
involved in each of their recommendations, and no 
one of the subsequent Presidents advising against 
it; Mr. Taylor and Mr. Fillmore strongly recom- 
mending, and their Secretaries; the resolutions 
of legislatures, petitions of agricultural societies 
and of the people, and the interest of eighteen 
millions of our inhabitants, yea, of the whole, I 
ask, if all this combined is entitled to any atten- 
tion, to any consideration? It has received but very 
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little. But Tam told there is a Patent Office, and | 
the farmers are abundantly enlightened with the | 


crumbs that fall from its table. The Patent Office, 
until 1331, during General Jackson’s administra- 
tion, when he called Mr. Ellsworth to it, was a 
burlesque, and is now, upon farming, compared 
with the wanta of this great nation. Mr. Ells- 
worth was a practical farmer; but he had all todo, 
and nothing to do with. He was the firat in that 
office to give any attention to agriculture. But 
the firat appropriation for that object was in 1839, 
$1,000, for collecting agricultural statistics; in 
1842, $1,000; in 1843, $2,000; in 1844, $2,000; in 
1345, $3,000; in 1847, $3,000; in 1848, $3,500; in 
1849, $3,500; in 1350, $4,500; in 1851, $5,500; 
total, $29,000 in seventy-five years. The cost of 
printing is not included, and cannot be ascertained, 
as the report of the Commissioner waa all pub- 
lished in one volume until the last two years. 
What can this smail pittance do for this great na- 
tioa? Scarcely enough in any one year to defray 
the ordinary expenses of -correspondence. 

The fund is to be distributed by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who is not selected for his 
knowledge of agriculture, (whose main business 
is of a different character, and more than he can 
do,) and may or may not be acquainted with it. 
The business must therefore be done by an unac- 
credited agent. Where is our agricultural depart- 
ment? Pent up in the cellar of the Patent Office, 
and cannot be found at mid-day without a candle; 
and when found, a single clerk, struggling to get 
up the report. When itis up and out, there are 
bat four kapar volumes for each Congressional 
district of one hundred thousand population, and 
that a reading people; and there is more call for 
this document than all others of a public charac- 
ter, and fast gaining in reputation from editors 
over the Union and the public generally, inade- 
quate as it is. ; : 

There is no country where the mind is so in- 
quisitive and information so generally desired and 

asin America. Travel over the whole 
world and return, and the truth is seen and felt 
more palpably. To us the masses of the world 
are looking for improvement, physically and mor- 
ally, ana te it they seek us in thousands daily. 


In the United States there are but about thirty | 


agricultural periodicals published, and there are 
five hundred thousand copies taken and read by 
the people—a mere drop to the ocean. There are 
agricultural journals in the State of New York 
that have six times greater circulation than any 
single paper of the kind in Europe. This only 
shows how great the thirst we ought to assist in 
gratifying. In America there is not an agricul- 
tural school aided or patronized by the Govern- 
ment; and, in fact, it may be said, there is none at 
all. Some are just beginning to struggle for life, 
but the faint, feeble feeling of the General Govern- 


ment infuses itself into every part of its great | 


family and paralyses the whole body. There is 
not what may be regarded as a tereba 
branch of agriculture or rural economy in Amer- 
ica. 

Compare what America as a nation has done 
with what has been done by other nations. 
but glance at it. Russia has in all sixty-eight 
schools and colleges. She has an agricultural 
institution with forty college buildings, occupying 
three thousand acres of land, and attended by 
several thousand students. The Agricultural So- 
ciety of St. Petersburgh wasestablished by Queen 


rine. There are under the patronage of the ` 
French Government seventy school farms, besides . 


five first-class colleges, in which professors are 
employed to lecture on botany, zodlogy, chemis- 


try, agriculture, and the treatment of diseases in ' 


cattle; on the culture of woods, forests, &c. These 
are supported through 

establishments for t 
stock, and colleges for the education of veterinary 
surgeons, and investi 
coveries contemplat: 
ment. The Government expend in three veteri- 
nary schools a year for instruction 754,200 francs; 


for instruction in agriculture, 2,731,468 france; for ; 


encouragement in agriculture, 700,000 francs; for 


connected with it alone, 1,776,400 francs. The 
requirements for admission into these veterinary 


k in any | 


I can | 


out the country. National : 
e improvement of breeds of | 


ting the uses of all dis- | 
for agricultural improve- : 
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leas than seventeen years of age, and not over 
twenty-five, and have the following qualifications: 


| 
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to be able to forge a horse or ox shoe after two |: 


heatings—pasa an examination in the French 
language, arithmetic, and geography, and after 
four years’ study, is permitted to practice veteri- 
nary surgery, and receive a diploma. In Bel- 
gium great attention is peut to the subject. There 
are an hundred agricultural schools or colleges 
established by the Government—a high school of 
veterinary surgery. The science of agriculture is 
the most fashionable in the kingdom. They have 
their palaces furnished more or less wit 
specimens of the product of the land, and are 
farmed likea garden. These facts | know, having 
traveled over considerable part of that country. 
In Saxony they have five schools; in Bavaria 
thirty-five; in Wurtemberg seven; in Austria 
thirty-three; in Prussia thirty-two; in Italy two; 
in Scotland two; in Ireland sixty-three. The one 
at Glassnevin, near Dublin, I visited. It now 
consists of one hundred and twenty-eight acres of 


rare | 


good land, and convenient buildings, and are about — 


to add to their farm, and increase their buildings so 
as to accommodate one hundred or more students. 
With the teacher, Mr. Donaghy, | became ac- 
uainted. He is an intelligent, practical man. 
ith him I viewed the farm, and their farming 
and buildings, &c.; and it is carried on very suc- 
cessfully. These schools are doing more for 
Ireland than any other attention the 
is giving them. They have colleges and agricul- 
tural schools in England, sustained by the Gov- 
ernment—some four or five with large farms at- 
tached to them—where all the sciences connected 
with the general business are taught with great 
perfection, and millions of money each year in- 
vested in the general science of agriculture by the 
nation. It is an investment and not an expendi- 
ture. Other countries are engaged in the same 
business, but I cannot go further into detail. Suf- 
ficient is said to draw a 
views and ours. Abroad they invest millions 
each year, in a country not larger than an average 


overnment | 


re between their : 


of our States. Here, in all our country, for ` 
sevent oa 4000" for the general object we have ` 


' expended ;000. 
come now to consider the provisions of the 


bill proposed by your committee. We present | 


what we supposed could be passed, rather than 
what the capacity and wants of the country in all 
respects required. It is in the most unexception- 


able shape we could devise and mature. 


should do it. 
The first section provides that there shall be es- ` 


tablished, at the seat of Government of the United ` 


States, an agricultural bureau, the head of which | 


shall be called ‘the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture,” whose term shail be four years, appointed 
by the President, with the consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive a yearly salary of $3,000. 


sioner shall collect agricultural statistics; procure 


buds, and tubers; procure and put in operation a 
; chemical laboratory at a cost not exceeding $2,000, 


erals and mineral waters, and such as relate to the 
com 


lect information of the same, and of the propor- '; 


The second section provides that the Commis- | 


and distribute valuable grains, seeds, cuttings, ‘| 
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ufacturing; to buy our merchandise rather than to 
make it. Many of those who have been engaged 
in manufacturing must turn their attention to agri- 
culture for want of other business. tis the main 
business in which foreigners, as they come to our 


eae can engage. Our new country is being 
opened and settled rapidly with enterprising farm- 
ers. 


There ia a general increased attention to agri- 
culture within the last few years over the world. 
More hus been done in Europe in six years than 
has been in twenty before to improve it; more in 
America in five years past than in forty-five before. 
Since the present session began, four States have 
passed resolutions, almost unanimous, as I am in- 
formed, asking this organization—Florida, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Indiana. 

The present proposition is not a new principle, 
but only an improvement upon our present policy. 
Last year, $5,500 was appropriated; now we only 
ask the appropriation to be distributed by an ac- 
credited agent. Every member of this House, 
who has or will bestow any attention to the man- 
ner in which the business is now done, can but see 
that some improvement is necessary. The first 
and most obvious one would appear to be, a dis- 
connection from the Patent Office. It does not 
appear to have any more necessary connection 
with it than it would have with the War or Navy 
Office. 

All communications upon this business are ad- 
dressed to the Patent Office, and from the vast 
amount of the business of that office, these com- 
munications can receive only a passing and inci- 
dental attention, and passed to the clerk of agri- 
culture, who is only temporarily employed to do 
the business. He may be only engaged for one 
month, or for six, or for twelve. The appropria; 
tion is only for a year, and it may end entirely at 
the end of the year. There may be twelve differ- 


ent clerks employed in the year, and each one 


have a different mode of doing the business. No 


, method or system is required, and no one has an 


object or credit to make it systematic and method- 
ical. Detach it from its present connection, and 
you necessarily require that the duties be defined, 
and that some one take charge. It is objected by 
some that the General Government should not in- 
terfere, for it belongs to the States. The States 
refuse with precisely the same reason and force 
that induce the Government to decline, and say 
that it does not belong to them, but individuals 
Individuals refuse, because the 
States and General Government refuse, and there 
is nothing done. There is not a township in the 
United States where an improvement connected 
with agriculture is proposed, that a majority of 


: the farmers would not refuse coöperation, also, 


, our whole 


i 


H 


i 


and cause to be made all desirable analyses of min- | 


sition and improvement of soils, and to col- || 


tions and uses of soils; feeding of domestic ani- . 


mals; Loki pl ay and preservation of provisions 
and breadstuffa; the culture of cotton, rice, corn, 
wheat, flax, hemp, and sugar, and such manufac- 


ture and arise immediately out of agricultural pro- 
ducta; and to prepare and make, annually, a full 


tures as may be directly connected with agricul- | 


r 


i report to Congress, containing an account of such | 


, experiments as may have been made, and such 
useful information as he may have obtained in the 
duties of his office; and all the duties appertaining 
to agriculture shall be transferred from the Patent 

u Office to this. 

The third section provides that there shall be 


jj sala of 
f $l, 


senger, $750 a year, 


of our Government, as express and explicit as lan- 


appointed by the Commissioner a chemist, at a. 
„000; a chief clerk, at a salary of: 
3 one recording clerk, $1,000; and one mes- |; 


e l! j |. Here is a bilf as simple and plain as the elements . 
improvement in the breeds of horses and science : 


ii guage can make it in all its details, and embracing | 
, 1, an outlay of $10,350. The general policy of the i 
schools are as follows: The applicant must be not u nation appears to be agricultural rather than man- :; 


from the influence the national negative would 
have. Such is a nation’s influence, and such its 
examples open the people; and has been through 

istory. The science of agriculture 
sprang up in the dave of Washington, Jefferson, 


' Swift, and others, and struggled for a common 


head and a common fountain, that might supply 
all the streams of commerce and want over the 
land, and for want of it withered away. It has 
sprung up since, and strove for the same object, 
and died away from the same cause. It is now 
springing up again, and extending as our common 
country has extended and increased, and as our 
common wants multiply and extend—ia making 
a vigorous effort, and calling loud, long, and often, 
upon the nation for thiscommon head, this common 
fountain; and if it is repulsed and fail, its fate will 
be the same, yea, worse, for it is loaded with the 
weight of many defeats, and the wails of many 
millions. 

Nations stand to States and individuals as pa- 
rents do to their offspring; and with us this rela- 
tion is exceedingly forcible, numerous, and endear- 


' ing; for our children are increasing, as the sands 


of the sen, and seem to be covering the whole 
earth. Already their cries for aid, protection, and 
instruction reach us from the Rocky Mountains. 
This relation imposes reciprecal duties and obliga- 
tions from one to the other. From us to our off- 
spring, aid, protection, and instruction, and from 
them to us fidelity. And may this relation, through 
all time, be preserved, cherished, and cemented. 
The children, yes, the children of this great agri- 
cultural family ask, yea, importune the parent, the 
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nation, for a head, for a fountain, to which they | 
can look for instruction, science, and wisdom, to | 
guide them in their infancy, and sustain them in ' 
old age. Do not repel us with the negative—that 
the family is numerous, the wants many, and the 
expenses great. We reply, you begat us, and 
bear us; you have scattered us over the face of 
the earth, to you alone can we look, and to you 
will we cling. Grant the prayer, and the protec- | 
tion is visible, and the fidelity enduring. But I 
am told agriculture should be free, unprotected, 
untaught. These terms free, freedom, and free | 
trade, in their latitudinous and indiscriminate use, 
are as unmeaning and auicidal as it would be fora 
nation to let loose and unbridie all the passions 
and propensities of her subjects, and the reins of 
her government; or for a parent to say to his child, 
at its birth, go, be free to your maturity; or for the 
agriculturist to dig out the bowels of the earth and 
return nothing to it, and turn it off because it is 
worn out. No, this will neverdo. The agricultu- 
rist aska for nothing that interferes with the general 
well-digested views of any member of this body. 
Weonly ask forthe scientific influence and power 
of the Government, to aid and direct all our vari- 
ous avenues of freedom and rae aha away from 
the shoals and quicksands that et our path, 
without a chart orcom We pro only to 
furnish at the seat of vernment, where all our 
nation centers, where all other nations center to 
transact business, a scientific organ or agent of our 
own creation, to analyse our soil and accumulate 
information in the manner we propose, and send 
it over the country broadcast, in the shape of re- 
ports, for the benefit and improvement of the 
masses. 

Permit me to give a single instance of the result 
of analyzing soils in our immediate vicinity, which 
I got from the public journals, and from Mr. 
Johnson himself. 

Hon. Reverdy Johnson in 1849 bought a farm 
near Baltimore, so poor that the last crop of corn | 
would not yield a peck to the acre, and all plants : 

Aed dias growing upon the two hundred 
acres would not make a load of manure. Heap- 
plied to a chemist, who analyzed the soil, and 
found all the elements of fertility except phospho- 
ric acid, and no trace of that. He recommended :; 
a preparation of bones, which was applied at an :; 
expense of ten dollars an acre. Health was re- |! 
stored to the deserted soil, and the next crop was |! 
twenty-nine bushels of wheat to the acre. That |; 
soil is of a similar character to all the poor and ‘| 

ially-deserted soil about this region. Who | 
nows, and who may not rationally infer from ; 
this single example, that your chemist in a single ; 
year, in your own neighborhood, may not earn | 
and save enough to this nation to pay his salary 
for fifty years. 

But 1 am told by some honorable members of 
our committee, for whom I entertain a high regard, |; 
that the plan is unconstitutional. What! Is it to 
be said that America is the largest land holder in 
the world, and yet the poorest farmer? and that 
there is no remedy, no cure; for she has engrafted 
into her own organic law, seeds, the fruit of which 
will produce her own decay and destruction? No. 
l is a mistake: it cannot be. , : 

The length of my remarks forbid dwelling long : 
upon this. A 

I have already said, by this plan we propose - 
nothing new, wy an improvement upon our 
adopted policy. e have the same power to do 
this, that we have to establish the Navy, War, and : 
other Departments, and bureaus, to transact our 
business;—the same power, as to employ hands 
constantly to improve and ornament the public . 
grounds at Washington. The science we pro- |: 
pose to accumulate and diffuse, by this agency, is _ 
as directly applicable to the Government and its | 
prosperity and welfare as it is to individuals and | 
their welfare. Your coasts, and geological sur- | 
veys, and a vast variety of others, are of the same | 
character and family, aop that those are more | 
local in their effects, and this more general, and |' 
therefore less objectionable, To apply this con- || 
struction to the great agricultural interest of the f 
country, when it is not extended to any other in- | 
terest besides, would be strange indeed. But the j 
Constitution provides that Congress may do what- 
ever is necessary for the general welfare of the 
United States. This question resolves itself into 


f 
i 


A 
| 


: ence—one that should exist in every lan 
‘ earth, and who alone can cause the soil to produce | 
; that which will sustain animal life, and prolong 
_ our physical existence. 
: contend that we have, as a nation, no more right 


' those who desire to cultivate it, than we have to | 
. make the air we breathe, the light that shines on 


i clouds above us, sources of revenue, or articles, 
ji limit. When man enacts laws contrary to those 


‘| that Nature has written—when he pursues a course || 
i: contrary to the dictates of Divine wisdom—then | 


: nected with the ‘sweat of the brow??? The most 


one of fact, and not of law. Suppose it became | 
necessary to cut a ditch, as an outlet to a million 
acres of swamp land, belonging to the Govern- || 
ment, now worth nothing, but by it worth five |: 
dollars an acre, could it not be done? We have. 
power to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecung the nonor and other property of the 
United States. This bureau relates directly to the 
elementa of our soil and its improvement, as does 


` the ditch, or the ornamental trees and shrubs of 
: your public grounds. 


America! towards whom akind Providence hath 
been more bountiful than to all the sons of men 
before thee—thou who art, and art to be the teach- 
er of all the n@&ions of the earth—and whose sona 
are to be the citizens of the whole inhabitable ` 
globe—whose united wisdom is the admiration of 
the world—whose united strength, the giant of ,’ 
the world—do not scorn the earth that gave thee 
this rich heritage; do not, I beseech you, add 
another negant to the long catalogue that hath ` 
stained each bright page of our history—do not : 
longer disregard the recorded counsel of our de- '| 
parted yet present counsellor. Do not again smite i 
the earth, lest she cry out, “‘ Why hast thou smit- ‘| 
ten me these seventy times? Am I not thy servant |! 
that hath clothed and fed thee ever since I was | 
thine? Do not permit the stranger to gaze upon 
your greatness and my deformity.” Awake from i 
the long night of slumber, and strive for our future ` 
prosperty. And of the recorder, who hath re- |! 
corded this bright page of our past history, may | 


I inquire, “ What of the future?” I fear the res- 
ponse, and will withdraw the interrogatory. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS—HOMESTBAD BILL—RAIL.- ; 
ROAD GRANTS—JUSTICE TO THE WEST. i 


SPEECH OF HON. B. HENN, 
OF IOWA, ' 

In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

April 29, 1852. |; 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- |/ 
tures, and al! other branches of industry, by granting to | 
every man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres | 
of land out of the public domain, upon condition of occu- | 
pancy and cultivation of the same, for the period therein |! 
specified, being under consideration, in Committee of the |; 
Whole— | 
| 

| 

! 


Mr. HENN obtained the floor and said: 

Mr. Cuasmman: I shall detain the committee 
but a short time, and shall confine my remarks 
entirely to the subject of the disposition of the 
public lands, and more immediately to the propo- | 
sition now legitimately before the committee; to | 
advocate the cause of humanity, justice, and right; 
and, if possible, to assist in placing upon our 
statute book a law that should have been enacted |, 
among the first after the Declaration of Inde 


pi 


nd- }; 
and 
country; a law given to us by Him who made the 


The earth being given to man by his Creator, I 


to restrict the use of it, by levying a tax upon | 


our pathway, or the water that falls from the; 


the use and control of which we have a right to | 


does he show his own weakness, and entail upon 
his posterity a corresponding mischief, 
hat, let me ask, is the value of land, uncon- 


obnoxious and poisonous weeds, the vilest reptiles, 
the most ravenous beasts, are tenants alike of an 

untilled and uncultivated soil. It is labor alone, 

then, that replaces these natural products with 
others that are capable of furnishing sustenance and |: 
support to the human system, and which causes a 
wild and unsightly waste to become a soft and 


: Home,” is indebted for its 


the moral effect that this proposition will have 
upon our citizens if it becomes a law. That it 
would induce hundreds and thousands to become 
independent and happy freemen, who are now 
toiling day and night to earn sufficient to main- 
tain a mere physical existence; that it would take 
many from the crowded cities and densely-popu- 
lated districts, who are now dragging out a mis- 
erable existence in poverty | idleness: and 
place them where ambition would stimulate them 


: to labor and worth; that it would open up a vast 


field in which could labor the human intellect of 
thousands, who now find employment only as 


, Some new inducement is held out to satisfy the in- 
creasing desire of the animal passions; that it 


would erase from the dockets of our courts a great- 
er portion of those endiess lists of criminal cases 
that stain the pages of our national history, and 
in the trial of which so much of the valuable time 


` of our citizens is consumed,—are questions about 


which, I think, there can be no cavil. 

Although leveling in its tendency, it is not agra- 
rian. It will only elevate the condition of the 
masses to a common platform that will have a 
solid foundation, and on which all may enjoy 
“ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

What, Mr. Chairman, is the line of distinction 
between a savage and civilized life? or, in other 
words, why is it that the Anglo-Saxon race have 
wrought so great a change in the physical appear- 
ance of the North American continent, and that, 
too, in so short a time, while the savage and bar- 
barous tribes that have preceded them have left 
no permanent physical impress of their existence ? 
The history of races shows that civilization and 


; its concomitants are sequenis to permanency of res- 


idence. That song of songs, ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
pularity entirely to 
the sympathetic chord which alone exists in the 
bosoms of a civilized and enlightened people. It 
is not the beautiful, soft, and picturesque scenery 


i. of the prairies of the far W est—it is not the wild 
:: and frowning appearance of the cataract—it is not 


the lonely silence of the dense forest—still less the 
common attachments of civilized man—that binds 
the savage toa particular locality. Although nature 
has implanted a ‘‘love of country” in the heart 
of every human being, the movements of the sav- 
age are almost entirely governed by the demands 
of animal appetite; and wherever you find the 
greatest facilities for satisfying these demands, 
there the ‘* poor Indian” loves to make it his abid- 
ing-place. In civilized life, the greatest induce- 
ments should be offered to man to.adorn and beau- 
tify his home; for, so much as you add to the 
attractions of that home, so much do you add to 
the contentment and progress of the nation. 

Our people have, to a great extent, become mi- 

atory in their character; and although it is 
Hearse oe in the bold spirit of adventure implanted 
in the bosom of the American people, that exists 
the greatness of our Republic, yet I cannot but 
believe that even this spirit may grow too rapidly, 
and become in its progress an evil. It was the 
germ of this spirit that effected the landing at Ply- . 
mouth Rock, it is the growth of this spirit that has 
Jed onward our population in its various steps, to 
the entire occupancy of the eastern and western 
slopes of this continent; to the filling up of the 
great central valley of the world; to the surmount- 
ing of all the physical obstacles and difficulties 
that presented themselves in the occupancy of the 
whole continent. While it was another spirit—a 
spirit produced by the effusion of blood—a spirit 
possessed in common by man and the wild beasts 
of the forest—that enabled Napoleon to pass over 
the apparently insurmountable Alps—it was the 


` spirit first alluded to, that prompted those who 
‘ headed the great expeditions that first crossed the 
| Alleghanies, and the more recent ones that climbed 
| the perpendicular walls, and stemmed the swift 


currents that flow in the cañons of the et 4 
mountains. Itis that spirit which prompte eac 
individual of our nation to seek the comforts of 


, pecuniary independence; that fills his mind with 


visions of better days; that whispers in his ear the 
prospective enjoyments of a Home. He looks for- 
ward to the day when, within the walls of some 


pleasant landscape, checkered with the rich coli 
i ors of ripened grain, emblems of peace and happi- 
ness. ; 
Let us look, for a moment, Mr. Chairman, upon 


! stately mansion, or, perhaps, beneath the roof of 
some lovely cot, free from care, with no wants te 
supply, he can enjoy the family circle that will 

| surround his fireside, or drink the aweet enjoyment 
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which lurks amid the flowers and groves that || foreign growth and manufacture that would pay 


surround a 
tt Simple, happy home.” 

Ts it not our duty, then, to give the legislative 
aid of the country to the advancement of the social 
happiness of the people? Should we not encour- 
age all who desire to make themselves a per- 
manent home, by giving them a permit to occu- 
py a portion of the public domain of the country, 
that has no intrinsic value in itself, and which is 
of no national value, until reduced to occupancy 
and use? 

The principle of inducing a permanency of resi- 
dence, has been gradually gaining ground; and 
within the last few years, we find that the subject 
has received the serious, and, in some instances, 
the successful consideration of the Legislative As- 
semblies of the States. In some States, an exemp- 
tion of the ‘*homestead’? from execution and 
forced sale, have been the fruits of this agitation. 
In others, the subject has not only advanced this 
far, but some of the ablest statesmen have urged 
the propriety of exempting the ‘‘improvements”’ that 
may be put upon the land; or, in other words, the 
labor of the occupant from taxation. 

But let me pass from the considerations of policy 
and humanity to those of a pecuniary nature. 

Will it not be beneficial to the monetary affairs 

of the nation, and of this Government, to make 
these grants? If we are levislating for the future, 


and not merely for the passing hour, I contend ; 
If we look either to direct taxation, 
or to the present indirect, unjust, and expensive ` 


that it will. 


mode of raising a revenue, it matters not. Pass 


this bill, and within the space of ten years the tax- | 


|! duties that would annually amount to full one hun- 
|: dred millions of dollars. Or, if you abolish the 
l present indirect system of taxation, and adopt a 


direct one, a tax of one cent per bushel on these 
products would yield an annua! revenue of thirty- 


five millions of dollars—a sum sufficient in itself to `i 


defray the expenses of any ordinary economical 
administration of this Government. 

But what would be the advantages of this enor- 
mous revenue compared with the moral, social, 
and political advantages that would accrue to the 
nation? An impetus, unparalleled in the history 
of nations, would be given to every branch of in- 
dustry. Our mechanic arts would kp pace with 
agriculture. Science, the handmaid of husbandry, 
would receive new vigor; and, most of all, a con- 
tented and happy countenance would become a 
peculiar characteristic of the American physiog- 
nomy. May Í not add, in truth, that the safety 
and perpetuity of the Union will be materially 
strengthened by the operations of this bill. It is 

t in the crowded cities and densely-populated dis- 
t: tricts that disunion finds advocates. Te is where 
|: your population is thrown upon the cold charities 
|: of the world that treason germs. It was Mr. Jef- 
ferson, I believe, who likened large cities to sores 
upon the body politic. In older countries than 
this, and particularly on the European continent, 


cities give strength to despotism. ‘lheir walls, ` 
whether built of bayonets or stone, are but bar- 


riers to republicanism and progress. Where, let me 
ask, would be the power of a Louis Napoleon but 
| for a Paris? of a Nicholas but for a Petersburgh ? 
Separate your population so that they may be able 


able property at home, and the consumption of | freely to enjoy nature’s bounteous gifts, and you 


foreign productions, will both be increased to an 
extent that will increase our revenue to at least 
fourfold the sum of that now derived from the sale 
of the public lands. : 

Take, for example, the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent. What will be the 
effects of such a law upon the small extent of pub- 
lic lands within her limits? 


The total area of lands in lowa now undisposed | 
of is 24,578,676 acres. Of this amount there has | 


been asked for railroad purposes about 2,500,000 
of acres, (and of this proposition E will speak here- 
after,) leaving a balance subject to the operations 
of this bill of 22,078,676 acres. Of this quantity 
at least one fourth would not only be suscepti- 


ble of cultivation and use, but would actually be | 
Wehave ! 


settled upon and reduced to cultivation. 
then 5,519,669 acres added to the productive area 
of the State. Putting the annual estimated yield 
per acre at twenty bashels of wheat, and we have 


an annual aggregate product of 110,393,380 bush- : 


els of wheat, which, at fifty cents per bushel, would 


be worth $55,196,690, which sum would be an act- | 


ual annual increase to the real wealth of the State 
and nation. Again, it would give to us at least 
144,000 additional landholders, being ten times 
the present number; and they would annually con- 
sume articles of foreign growth and production that 
would pay duties equal, in the aggregate, to more 
than three and one-half millions of dollars, which 
amount alone exceeds the present annual revenue 
derived from the sales of the public lands. 

But the area of unsold lands within the limits of 


Towa does not comprise one fifteenth part of the. 


public domain owned by this Government. The 
total area of unsold, unappropriated public lands 
at this time is estimated at about fourteen hundred 
millions of acres. 
quantity is susceptible of being occupied and used 
for agricultural purposes, and making the calcula- 
tion upon the same basis of the calculation just 
made in regard to lowa—that is, making the esti- 
mate of land that would be used for agricultural 
purposes at one fourth of the total quantity that 
would be settled upon and occupied, or one eighth 
of the total area, and we have one hundred and 
seventy-five millions acres added to the productive 
area of the country—capable of producing thirty- 
five hundred millions of bushels of wheat, worth, at 
fifty cents per bushel, the enormous sum of seven- 
teen hundred and fifty millions of dollars, as an an- 
nual addition to the wealth of the nation. We 
would have an increase of four millions five hun- 
dred thousand in the number of landholders, the 
present number being less than one third of this 
aggregate; and they would consame articles of 


Suppose that one half of this | 


| 


i: its thousand ills. 
|: 
it 
l that causes us to value it. We love our dwelling 
| because it is our castle. Our home is high in our 
_ affections because all our interests center there. 
` Love of home begets a love of country. Like the 
father loves his child, because a common bloed 

courses their veins, so does a landholder beget a 
i love for the country in which he has a direct and 
| substantial interest. 

As a measure, then, that is calculated to bind 
together our common sisterhood with cords of 
| love, I look upon this bill as one of immense na- 
tional importance. 

The constitutionality of the bill has been 
brought in question by some of those who have 
| addressed the committee. One gentleman from 


Show me a ‘‘disunionist’’ if 


that we might with the same pro 
to the poor, as to give them Én 8, as proposed in 
this bill. Three gentlemen from New York [Mr. 
, Jenxins, Mr. SoruerLanp, and Mr. Dean] took 
| Similar grounds—and all agree, I believe, in saying 
; that it will be particularly unconstitutional to make 


| railroads, without at least giving a pro rataamount 

to the older States in which no public land is 

found. These gentlemen seem to mistake alto- 
| gether the grounds on which the friends of these 
| bills claim to base them. They do not ask these 
‘lands either for the settler or for the railroads 
| without returning an equivalent to the General 


, the new States generally every thirty-sixth sec- 
tion, and to California, Oregon, and Minnesota 
every eighteenth section for schools? or, to settlers 


| acts that have been passed for a number of years 

back, giving lands to the State universities, for 
_ saline purposes, town sites, &c., &c., unconstitu- 
, tional? Ido not think that any of these gentle- 
| men will claim that they are; and yet these gifts 
| or grants were made for the same objects and the 
same eonsiderations, so far as the Government is 


domain, in order to render it saleable 
held out the inducement of common schools, by 
giving lands in each township for that purpose. 
i She offered also higher educational advantages in 
: each new State by creating a university fund. She 
; proffered assistance in developing the mineral re- 
| sources of the country by granting a certain num- 
| ber of the salines and a quantity of land adjoining. 


f sever the cord that binds them to discontent and | 


you can among the landholders of this country! ' 
is the degree of interest we have in an object 


Pennsylvania [Mr. ALLison] took the position - 
riety give money `: 


i grants to the new States to aid in the building of | 


i Government. Was it unconstitutional to give to || 


‘in Oregon six hundred and forty acres? Are the | 


concerned. Itis, and always has been, the interest |: 
| of the Government to induce the settlement of her ' 
Hence she |; 


She offered to tradesmen an inducement to settle 
by giving the proceeds of the sales of town lots 
for the grading and improving of the streets of the 
town in which they might settle. She made a free 
gift to those who would brave the hardships of an 
!| Oregon trip. And thus has it been from the com- 
i mencement of this’ century down to this time, 
that the General Government has been con- 
stantly devising means to induce the settlement of 
her domain, in order that that domain might be- 
come saleable and thereby at least pay cost, if not 
produce an actual revenue. But, notwithstanding 
all these inducements the public lands have been 
steadily and rapidly increasing in quantity until 
we now have, as before stated, the enormous ag- 
gregate of over fourteen hundred million acres on 
hand, for which there are no purchasers, and 
which, unless the legislation of the country keeps 
pace with the progress of the country, will remain 
on hand for several generations yet to come. 
:, Connected with these ideas of progress and in- 
-| ducements for settlement of the public domain, is 
| one which had almost escaped my recollection, 
| and which, in itself, when properly considered and 
i; Investigated, has great weight, but which has re- 
' ceived comparatively little notice, if I may except 
that given to it by one whose scholarship and 
originality and boldness of thought make him a 
j fit and noble representative of the great Bay 
State. To the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Sumner] I will cheerfully award the merit of 
nobly advocating in the Congress of the United 
States a claim which, although the new States 
considered one of great consequence, yet they 
never had strenuously urged it against the Gen- 
eral Government. I allude to the non-taxation of 
the public domain. Ten, twenty, and thirty years 
ago, and the statesmen then in Congress saw more 
clearly than those of this day the importance of 
exempting the public domain from taxation. 
| Not only did they predict the difficulty of settling 
' the public lands, but they actually went further 
: than you of this Congress are willing to go, in 
: order to effect their settlement. They not only 
made a compact with the new States that the lands 
belonging to the Government should not be taxed, 
but they provided that the same should be exempt 
from taxation for five years after they had passed 
into the hands of private individuals; thus holding 
out an extraordinary inducement for purchasers to 
buy the lands, and even assuming a questionable 
authority to take from the powers of a sovereign 
State to add to the prosperity of. its individual 
| citizens, and to her own peculiar benefit. Let me 
| 
| 


| here say, that this privilege of exempting Govern- 
ment lands from taxation was not, as appears 
from the history of our country, a barren privi- 
lege. ‘Those that have gone before us as legisla- 
| tors in this Capitol, not only saw with a clearness 
of prophecy the immense length of time that would 
|| be required in disposing of the public domain, but 
by their very acts, in asking an exemption, con- 
ceded the right of a sovereign State to tax all the 
lands within her limits, whether the owner of that 
land was an individual, a corporation, or the Gen- 
eral Government itself. While, in Iowa, the Gen- 
eral Government is the owner of two thirds of the 
land within her limits, the individual owners of the 
other third pay all the taxes and all the expenses 
attendant upon the opening and settlement of the 
ees domain. Her citizens open roads, build 
| bridges, establish and maintain schools, &c., &c., 
while the lands of the General Government are 
| enhanced in value by these improvements and ad- 
vantages, equally with those belonging to individ- - 
| uals. Who, then, can say that this exempting of 
public lands from taxation is not an actual gift by 
| the new States of thousands and millions to the 
| General Government? 
| One word to my friends who look upon the pro- 
|. posed grants to aid in building railroads as being 
i; antagonistic to the measure now under consider- 
ation. Unlike them, I view them as being a neces- 
sary part of the machinery that is to cause a set- 
|| tlement of the public domain. The land that we 
‘| propose to give as a home to the homeless is sit- 
‘| uated on our frontier, at so great a distance from 
i| most of these who are to be benefited, that the 
, expense of removing to it will exceed their means; 
| and the gift will amount to nothing practically 
|! beneficial, because such a limited number can avail 
|| themselves of it. But make liberal donations of 
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land to build railroads into the interior and through 


You induce the emigration, by creating a 
demand for labor: you afford facilities to emigrate; |! 
and you produce a market for the immense pro- |. 
ducts of the country, The gentleman from Penn- | 
sylvania, (Mr. Dawsox,} who has so ably dis- 
cussed this measure, and tor whom I bespeak the - 
gratitude of the people of my district, has shown 
that the General Government has been a specula- 
tor off of the peonle of the new States to the 
amount of over $80,000,000. The gentleman’s 
colleague, (Mr. Attison,} but more particularly 
the gentleman over the way from New York, [Mr. | 
Jenxixs,} make a different footing of the cost of: 
the public domain. But if we take their footings, , 
we can, with greater propriety, charge the Atlan- ; 
tic States, not only with the money expended by 
the General Government in the building of light- 
houses, dry-docks, fortifications, &c.,&c., but with 
the whole cost of the Navy of the United States, | 
and $500,000,000 would not square their account. | 
The latter gentleman debits the new States with | 
the cost of the Florida and Mexican wars! Let |) 
me ask him if New York alone has not received | 
more benefit by the acquisition of Texas and Cal- ;' 
ifornia than all the new States put together? I |: 
think that he will acknowledge that she has. And `: 
here let me say, lest [ may overlook it hereafter, 
that the allusion of another honorable member `: 
from New York, {Mr. Deay,] to the importance 
of a Mint at New York city, as being a national 
object, is, in my mind, an unfortunate allusion; 
else why the extreme anxiety of the far-seeing 
and talented Representatives of that locality on 
this floor? Why is it, that above all other meas- 
ures now pending, this one excites so great a so- 
licitade, unless local advantages, far above those of 
a national character, are to follow? Again: the 
same member, as well as others from the same 
State, ask us of the West to look at the fact that 
two thirds of the revenues of the country are col- 
lected at that port, and consequently the legisla- 
tion of the country should favor that section more 
than any other. In answer to this assumption, I 
wil merely ask a few questions. Who pays this 
revenue? Who charges a per centage upon this 
revenue, and thereby amass sufficient wealth to ; 
erect the marble palaces that grace the “up town” 
of that splendid metropolis, and which line the |: 
banks of that noble river on which my friend re- 
sides? Who but citizens of New York are paid | 
for handling this great amount of Uncle Sam’s | 
| 


money? And who but citizens of New York reap | 
a benefit from this great centralization of foreign |. 
trade? I think ifevery Western man would beat | 
the trouble of calculating the amount that is yearly 
taken from his pockets to assist in building up 
these marble palaces and enriching the coffers of 
Wall street, that it would be found that we, in the 
back-woods of America, would be considered as 
an integral part of the nation, and of no trifling | 
importance to the welfare and prosperity of those 

who harp upon the vast amount of revenue col- |: 
lected at their ports. Why, Mr. Chairman, we 


might, with the same propriety, give great credit || 


to that tax collector in our States who should suc- 


ceed in obtaining the greatest amount of money | 


from our citizens, or to the assessor who might ; 
levy the highest per centage of tax upon their prop- | 
! 


erty ! 
But, again: my friend from New York, [Mr. | 
£ y 


tet) as well as others, has said a great deal ; 
about Jegislating for the benefit of monstrous cor- | 
porations, for monopoly, and soon. Let me ask | 
them if they are not now trying to build up one ` 
of the greatest monopolies in the world, under the ` 
pretense of making cheap postage between this ; 
country and Europe? Not less than $600,000 are i 
now asked as a gratuity to one of the richest com- |, 
paniesin America, and for what? Why, fot car- || 
rying a few hundred pounds of letters and papers ;į 
for your Eastern merchants from one side of the ': 
Atlantic to the other! Let me ask my friend :: 
from New York to adopt the Bible maxim, and. 
first cast the beam out of his own eye, before he |. 
seeks to dictate to the West, and tell her of her ;: 
faults. 

Bat let me return to the question, as to the dif- ; 
ference between the cost and proceeds of the public | 


lands. I have never (until within the last month) | 


heard it questioned, but what the General Gov- 
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ernment had been a speculator off of the public 
domain. Every official report of the Government 
officer having the public lands under his charge, 
has shown that she has. The estimated cost per 
acre has never exceeded thirty-two cents; and the 
most recent and accurate estimates have placed it 


at about twenty-two cents! And yet one dollar || 


and twenty-five cents is the minimum, or least 
price per acre which she has received! Assuming 
that the cost is twenty-five cents, it is proposed 
still further to speculate to the amount of one dol- 
lar on eachacre yet to be sold, or in theaggregate, 
to the enormous sum of $1,400,000,000. This is 
speculating at the rate of five hundred per cent., 
or in case of the two dollar and a half lands, at 


the rate of one thousand per cent. What, let me | 


ask, would the Eastern manufacturer say, if this 
Government should lay a tariff of five hundred 


per cent. on all the raw material that he might im- | 


port from other countries? Would he not say it 
was a burdensome tax? that it was oppressive 
and unjust? Yea, would he not refuse to submit 
to it? And yet, Mr. Chairman, the tiller of the 
soil is not only taxed at these rates, but for set- 
tling upon the public lands, and thereby placing 
himself in the power of the Government to be thus 


, taxed, he has, in days not long gone by, been de- 


nounced as a “ lawless intruder’’and ‘* pirate!” 
RAILROADS IN IOWA. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words 
in regard to the propositions now before this House 
which contemplate granting a portion of the public 
domain to the State of Iowa, to aid in building 
certain roads in that State, which are destined to 
become great thoroughfares, and which have a 


national as well as a State importance. The people | 


of Iowa ask, at the hands of this Congress, in all 
about two million five hundred thousand acres of 
the public lands, within her limits, for railroad pur- 
poses, being two hundred thousand acres less than 
were granted to our sister State Illinois by the-last 
Congress, for a like object. lowa contemplates 


building threeimportant roads within herlimits;one 


extending from Burlington west to the Missouri 
river, following nearly on the line of the 41st de- 
ree of latitude. It commences at a point on the 


ississippi river where, within two years, will be || 


the terminus of the great chain of railroads extend- 
ing from Philadelphia, through the States of Penn- 


i sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and I}linois, to the eastern 


bank of the Mississippi river. Sixty miles west 
from this point it taps the great valley of the Des 
Moines—a valley which, by all who have seen it, 
is conceded to be the most beautiful and fertile in 
the West, if not in the world—a valley that is 
capable of furnishing, not only immense quantities 


' of agricultural products, but which is rich beyond 


calculation in coal, iron, gypsum, and other min- 


: erals. Crossing this beautiful valley at nearly right | 
angles, the road will proceed west, through one of |! 
the richest prairie countries on the globe, and will |! 
| terminate on the Missouri river, at the 


ret start- 
ing point of the overland emigration to Utah, Ore- 
gon, and California; and where, at no distant day, 


will be the great city of the upper Missouri—one ` 
that will command the fur trade of the Northwest; `: 


that will be the center of trade for some two or three 
great States now in embryo, and which, within 


twenty years, will be knocking at these doors for — 
admission into the bright galaxy of stars that | 
grace our national escutcheon. Aside from the fact |; 
that it will be a continuation of the great thorough- `: 


fare from Philadelphia west to this important point, 


this road will open up to settlement and cultivation |, 


as much rich and valuable prairie land, as perhaps 
any other road in the country. 

Another of the contemplated roads commences 
at Davenport, on the ] 
within two years, will be the western terminus 


of the numerous roads extending westward from :' 
Boston and New York, and runs to the Missouri |: 
‘| river, at or near Council Bluffs, a point that was |: 


prominent in importance as a western military post 


near half a century ago, and at or near which all : 


the great western roads extending from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, must 


‘ unite and form a common tract to the Pacific. It com- 


mences at the bridge point of the upper Missis- 
sippi, and cuts the State centrally east and west, 
passing through a similar country to the road first 
mentioned, and will have an equally beneficial effect 


ississippi river, where, | 


in bringing into market and use large tracts of 
fertile prairie. f 

The third road in contemplation runs at right 
angles with the two first-mentioned roads, and 
although called a distinct and separate road, is, 
more properly speaking, a feeder or branch of the 
others. It extends from the extreme southern 
boundary of the State to Dubuque, in the northern 
part, taking in its course a tier of counties sepa- 
rated from navigable streams, and that have but 
; few natural traveling facilities. Its two termini 
are situated-above and below the two great ob- 
‘| structions in the Mississippi river, so that the Gov- 
ernment alone, in her intercourse with the Indian 
tribes of the north, will be particularly benefited 
by its construction. It also will open large bodies 
of prairie to settlement,and add much to the rapid 
sale of the public domain. 

Mr. Chairman, may I here so far digress from 
' the subject as to give a short description of our 
Iowa prairies, for the satisfaction of my Eastern 
| friends who have not yet been favored with a per- 
| sonal view? The prairies comprise nearly al! the 
| high portions of the country, being at an elevation 

of from fifty to two hundred feet above the bot- 
tom lands on the streams. The face of the coun- 
try is undulating, assuming at times the appear- 
ance of the ocean after the subsiding of a storm. 
The soil is rich black loam or mould, resting on a 
substratum of clay, which is also rich and pro- 
ductive, and both of which have an aggregate 
: depth of about five feet. These prairies are cov- 
ered with a growth of rich and nutritious wild 
grass, and vary from one fourth of a mile to thirty 
miles in width, and in length, correspond with the 
length of the neighboring water-courses. They 
will produce good corn, wheat, and potatoes the 
first year that they are cultivated, and, unlike a 
timbered country, it does not require the labor of 
j one generation to clear the land of stumps in order 
to get the use of the whole surface. They consti- 
' tute a good grazing country without any cultiva- 
tion, and hundreds and thousands of beef cattle 
; are annually fattened upon them. An abundance 
i of excellent water can always be had by digging 
from twenty-five to thirty feet, and no portion of 
the country affords so pleasant and healiny a suni- 
mer residence as do these elevated prairies. Yet, 
| vast quantities of this beautiful land is so distant 
| from timber, and so far from a market, that unless 
i some great thoroughfares are opened through it, 
the major quantity will remain onthe hands of the 
Government for years, and will be unoccupied by 
individuals, although it be made a free gift to them. 
With grants for these three roads, I venture the 
prediction, that during the coming five years, more 
public lands within the limits of lowa would be 
disposed of than has been disposed of during the 
‘ fourteen previous years that lands have been open 
for purchase. I have no doubt but that every foot 
of the land retained by the General Government 
under these bills, and which is to be increased in 
price to $2 50 per acre, will be sold at an earlier 
|| day than they would be at $1 25 per acre, should 
| they fuil to pass. 

Mr. Chairman, I see no justice or reason for 
increasing the price of the alternate sections to be 
| retained by the Government, but really a great 
|| injustice. For the same reason that f will sup- 
` port the bill now under consideration, I would vote 
for limiting the maximum instead of the minimum 
of all the lands, including those granted to the 
States, as well as those retained by the Govern- 
;ment. The gentleman from Indiana, who ad- 
dressed the committee on Tuesday, showed that 
the people of that State, in which nearly all the 
; lands are disposed of, had paid about $16,000,000 
` more into the Treasury than had been paid out in 
the purchase, care, and disposition of the same. 

Now, so far as Iowa is concerned, I can prove 
that her citizens have already paid into the Treas- 
i: ury of the United States, for lands, over two and 
l; one half millions of dollars more than all the lands 
|| within her limits have cost, including all expenses 
|! attending the survey and sale of these lands, and 
| all other moneys expended by the Government 
for the benefit of the people of that State—not 
| excepting the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
|, expenses, salaries of Territorial officers, the erec- 
_ tion of public buildings, making roads, building 


: bridges, and.all other matters whatsoever. Here 


| are the figures: 
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Statement showing the amount paid the Indians for lands ‘| ular? Some gentlemen who have spoken against 
fe of Towa, to Ist January, 1852. 


in the Stu these grants, have assumed the ground that sufti- 


cient means are expected to be realized from the 


i i 'reati i i i lated roads, |' 
. Tribe or Tribes. Treaties. Amount. lands, if granted, to build the contempla ads, | 
1 and put them in running order. With a little | 
i =) À i calculation, they need not have run into this | 
| 1833. Sacsand Foxes. 21 Septemb’r, 1832. 969,474 00 ` error. The money that would be realized from | 
DPM: do; i do. 21,540 00 the sales of these lands would only amount to |, 
n ae i i a areas 05 4,800 il if f the lands were . 
1838. do. | do. 21,540 00 : $4, per mile—even if none o | 
2I Sept., 1839, and disposed of, so that the full six sections would - 
1837. do. 7 28 Sept, 163, aus 122,159 00 |’ be obtained for every mile. Everybody knows 
: 21 Oct’r : AA wi > 
1938. do. do. 216,210 09 tbat $4,800 eae ne pay one halfof the eae 
1839. do. do. 44360 00 Of a mile of railroad. For the remainder of the 
1840. do, do. 44,860 00 expense our citizens expect to pay out of their | 
ml o: ao; n n own pockets; and for the expenditure of which 
Ba. . o. 5, ` 
13. do. do. & 11 Oct., 42. 340,5% 94 the Government is benefited more by far than 
: 82,680 00 any one else. ; 
1844, do. ; N, : 
1845. do. do. 82,680 00 . But propositions have been introduced, both in 
1846. do. do. 82,680 0U | this and the other wing of the Capitol, to grant a 
(aimee 16s | |. proportionate part of the public lands to the old — 
. | 28 Sept., 18a | v į States: and on what grounds are these demands |, 
Bacs 21 Oct’r, 1837, } l! made? Itis said that the land is owned by all the || 
and Fores, | and 11 Octr | i i iti itabl | 
Pottawatomie? | 1842; Potta? } 311,930 00 l| States in common, and that it is equitable to grant || 
1847. and Winneba-| watomies d |! a portion to the old States. Some gentlemen have |; 
goos. Jwe 5, 1846; | i: said that they are valine put up with less than | 
: and Winneba- | ‘ full justice. That anything that ‘‘approximated || 
| E evel j ' jusuce ” would satisfy them. Some ask fora do- | 
| 1848. Pm L om 109,080 00 Nation of lands for a railroad; but do they propane 
1849. do. do. 109,080 00 to take it on the same terms as those asked by the 
1850. do. do. 109,080 00 new States? Oh, no!—they want the grant with- ; 
FOF SL. do. do. 54,540 


. out returning an equivalent to the Government; 
1,935,819 34 and to ‘* cover up,” as it were, the true position ; 


of things, it is asserted by nota few who have ' 
Statement of the Expenditures of the Territo 


from January, 1838, to IXA December HAA Towa, spoken upon this subject, that we of the new States 
’ ? ’ = 


. are asking unconditional grants for our railroads, i 


| For the ce ANE apastac | when there is not one bill reported, or even intro- ' 
reoite. Judiciary. “on. | Total duced, but what proposes to increase the mini- 
; ; — | mum price of the land retained by the Govern- 
! 1838. z $3 Lo. l 3.995 54 | ment to double the present price; and to give 
1839.. $3,784 M 15,185 87 $31,354 00 50,3241) . the free use of the road for the transportation of 
1840.. ae u Ban 68, 97,803 12 Government troo anid moniGons of ise Some 
1841.. 4,193 91 21,711 56 3 25,905 47 || ask a grant for schools; but is any immediate ben- 
1842.. 5,012 09 34.197 66 95,56900 64,778 75 | efit io result to the Government ‘A return? Some 
ToJune 1843.. 1,850 00 11,800 00 27,096.00 40,746 00 ds f l rs l an d h 
“ 1844.. 3,926 09 29,889 56 21,17500 5499065 ask lands for a lunatic asylum; but do they 
s is 4050 o 30,800 00. 6,983 00 r ,833 00 show how the General Government u to be pesid 
2,174 50 25,377 35, 63,554 84 ts? The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the |i 
To Dee. 1846.. 4,042 12 4,050 00° 2,815 15 10907 57 for such gran i , Mr. C , 


ea ee old States have not only received more than their | 
| 32,910 61 232,338 64 208,819 50 474,068 75 Share of money, but of the public lands also. Let 
uee noe ra ee eiei : | 
ppropriatio A ds he West has received something like five mil- |! 
s Roads, and ford Budge, in t er of ane Sor lions of dollars in the =, _of appropriations for f 
Appropriations. Payments. . improving rivers, and building roads and canals; | 
Por public buildings ........ 955,000 00 $55,000 00 | While, for harbors, light-houses, dry-docks, cus- 
——— === | tom-houses, canals, bridges, roads, dams, &c. ,&c., |. 
For toada: isse eieers ieee 37,500 00 36,872 48 © in the East, not less than one hundred and fifty 
Pa and cartied 19 tie 627 52 Millions of dollars have been expended. ln the 
aan : way of lands, including those granted for schools 


i 


$20,000 00 


Fot bridges.. ss: E 919,926 17 and institutions of learning, which cover the great- 
paid and carried to the i i i i 
mitplosfnid?. <1 2.ctos = 73 83 est quantity, and exclusive of Oregon, California, 


New Mexico, and Utah, but about fifty millions 
, of acres have been granted to the new States. By : 
To these expenditures is to be added properly | the several military bounty acts, not including the |, 
the cost of survey and sale of lands up to this |: act of 11th February, 1847, which is the only act |; 
time; and to please my friend from New York, I $ of the kind where the bounty was not given as a |j 
will add the pro rata share of the purchase money |: gratuity, not less than one hundred millions of i! 
paid by this Government in acquiring the ‘‘ Loui- || acres have fallen, and will fall, into the hands of `` 
jana purchase’’——and we find the following ' Eastern men. But you of the East are not even | 
Aggregates; content with this; you ask that your soldiers shall '. 
Jowa’s share Louisiana Purchase.............. $519,398 receive a still greater gratuity, by giving to each | 
Paid to Indians for their title...............-... 1,935,819 | one hundred and sixty acres; that your marines, | 
We ee a being 32,585,- l; too, shall each receive one hundred and sixty acres; , 
Cost of selling and mänaking 5,208,364 acres at ; that your lunatic asylums shall be endowed with 
5.32 cents per acre...,. 206. seseceececees 277,065 _ a few hundred thousand acres; and, to “ cap the _ 
| climax,” that a few millions of acres shall be given ` 


674,489 


Legislative, judicial, and executive expenditures 


‘or Iowa while aTerritory........00..sceese0e 474,068 ` ! : 
Paid for public buildings, roads, and bridges... 1117793 | tothe old States for general purposes! And do these ` 
—___"__.. appropriations and grants correspond with the |. 

$3,992,657 , population of the country? Let us examine: The 


Amount received for 5,208,364 acres of land at 
ET ager acre, being receipts up to January ! 
PBS. oc ee neces ceceeeeccerrcccessee ee... 88,510,455 ` 


Net profit thus far to United States..............92,517,798 


stern States, including the Atlantic sea-board, 
as far South as the keys of Florida, contain about 
thirteen and one quarter millions; while the West- . 
, ern States, including only the great valley of the , 


'. Mississippi, contain about ten millions. 
And there is yet to be disposed of within the || ‘one 


limits of Iowa, after deducting the proposed grants 
for railroads, over 22,000,000 of acres, which, at |: 
$1 25 per acre, would amount to $27,500,000; and |! 
to this add the speculation of $2,517,798 already 
realized by the Government, and there will be a 
total speculation of $30,000,000 off of the people 
ef lowa. Under this state of things, Mr. Chair- 
man, do you think our requests unreasonable? 
Are they not just and equitable in every partic- 


Now, one word as to what I always thought | 
were Western States until I came here; for, on | 
the charts that are published in the East, and © 
circulated throughout the West, Ohio and Ken- 
; tucky are represented as being West of the Alle- 
ghanies. Little did I dream that those States, 
which but a few years ago were the frontier States | 
| in this Union, should, in less than half a century, |: 
; have Representatives on this floor hostile to West- |: 

ern interests. Little did I think that Ohio, who, |; 


li 
Hi 
il 
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' her chivalry has thus oozed out? 


[April 23, 


Ho. or Reps. 


within the short space of ten years, bas been ask- 
ing granta of not only land, but money, for works 
ot internal improvements, and who is even now 
clamoring for money to improve her harbors and 
build her light-bouses, should send to this Hall as 
her national Representatives, men who would op- 
pose the measures so much needed asare the grants 
for railroads. 

And while speaking of the Representatives from 
Ohio, I cannot longer refrain from correcting what 


: I conceive to be a slander that was uttered a few 
; weeks since in the debate upon the land warrant 


bill, by one gentleman from that State, [Mr. Carr- 
TER,]} see the Indian fighters of the North- 
west. e called them nothing but © cornstalk 
soldiers;” and such was his bitterness against this 
most worthy class of the pioneers, that he must 
needs repeat thé opprobrious epithet some half 
dozen times. I could not but pity the frailty of 
human nature, to reflect that a State like Ohio, 
whose soil has been so often stained by the blood 
of the victims of the scalping-knife and toma- 
hawk, and whose early history is filled with deeds 
of chivairy and suffering, on the part of this same 
class, that Ohio should have so far degenerated in 
her stock as to be represented on this floor by one 
who would utter such sentiments. Can it be that 
Has the mem- 
ory of Anthony Wayne faded from the recollec- 
tion of those who now occupy the battle-field, 
where so much blood was poured out in resisting 
the encroachments of the savage? I can tell the 
gentleman that had he been one of those “ corn- 


_ stalk soldiers,’’ he would have found a little dif- 


ferent state of affairs there than he is accustomed to 


- meet with, when he engaged in such a ‘free fight?” 


as occurred between himself and his colleagues on 


_ this floor in the early part of the session—and which 


I looked upon as being as disgraceful to all engaged 
in it, as were glorious the deeds of the ‘‘cornstalk 
soldiers” he talked about. 

But to return from this digression. Under this 
state of affairs, I call upon Western Representa- 
tives on this floor to stand together as one man, 
and oppose this one-sided legislation. Let us now, 
at this session of the American Congress, assert 
our rights. Let us as one man say no to every 
proposition brought forward by the East, until a 
returning sense of justice shall give a little better 
demonstration of friendship to Western interests 
than has yet been evinced during this session. 

You of the West ask not for grants of land in 
fact, but for the privilege of taxing your own eiti- 
zens for the lands they may desire to occupy. 
The East meet you and say, We will let you do 
that if you will give to us a proportionate number 
of acres free of cost to our citizens. You ask foran 
appropriation to remove the obstructions in that 


' great channel of commerce—that ‘ great inland 
| sea,” asit has been appropriately named—the 


Mississippi. The East say, If we give youa few 
thousands for this purpose, we must havea few 
ten thousands for the improvement of our rivers, 
&c. 

This, my friends, is the spirit in which we are 
met. And should we longer submit? Shall we 
suffer thousand after thousand and million after 
million to be taken from the Treasury for the ben- 
efit of the Eastern States, and not raise our voice 
against it? Shall we give your Eastern specula- 
tors some fifteen millions in the item of French 
spoliations, some hundreds of thousands for light- 
houses, harbors, navy-yards, steam-ships, mints, 
oversloughs, Delaware breakwaters, and a thou- 
sand and-so-forths ? No! I say emphatically, No! 
We owe it to ourselves, as Representatives of the 
great and mighty West, to vote against every 
local measure brought forward here, until we have 
some intimation that justice will be done to us. 
We should unite ourselves together as closely as 
the mighty Father of Waters and its tributaries 
unite our interests and commerce; and then we 
may expect to return to our people and show a 
faithful discharge of our trust. I say, then, once 
for all, that until justice is done to the West, you 
of the East should not expect our votes for any 
local measure you may bring forward. In look- 


i ing round among my Western friends, methinks 


] read a general assent to the correctness of this 
course. I do not wish my New York or Penn- 
sylvania friends to think that this is a threat; for 
I do not say what I do say in the spirit of defiance 


1852. | 
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SENATE. 


or braggadocia. It is the cool deliberations of one 
who knows and feels that his constituents have 
not received their e 
this Government, an 


As the Senate is called upon to act in a judicial 
character, upon a question of right and wrong, 
yia share of the bounties of || between the Government and individuals, who 
Goy that what they now ask is || have no other tribunal than Congress to appea! to 
but justice. || for redress, it is but the dictate of justice and 
But to return to the immediate provisions of the i| common honesty, that the subject should be un- 
bill under consideration. I am in favor of its gen- ii derstood by those who are to decide upon it. Any | 
eral features; because a residence of sixteen years || magistrate who would undertake todetermine such ` 
upon and in the immediate vicinity of the public -` a question between contestants, without taking the ` 
domain has convinced me that such a law would ' trouble to understand it, would be considered un- | 
be beneficial to the emigrant, beneficial to the new |. worthy of his position. I ask Senators to give 
States, and beneficial to the General Government. ` their attention to this subject, and examine it | 
That I do not mistake the feelings of the people thoroughly; the claimants can desire nothing more, 
I have the honor to represent will appear evident . and need then, I believe, have no fear of the result. 
when I read to you the irrecorded views, as con- > _ I proceed at once, Mr. President, to the ques- 
tained in the following preamble and joint resolu- ` tion at issue. 
tion, passed at the last session of the Legislative © In my opening remarks, I stated the positions :| 
Assembly of the State of Iowa: _. on which the committee placed these claims. Some 
Joint Resolution asking a donation of land to actual set- | Of these positions have been candidly admitted by ` 
t the honorable Senator from Michigan, and others 


: ers. 
Whereas the preservation of the public liberty, and the 


perpetuity ef our happy ferm of Government, are depend- 
entin a great degree upon the virtue and intelligence which 
are found among the independent freeholders of the coun- 
wy; and 

Whereas a great number of the able-bodied inhabitants 
of the United States are destitute of a permanent home, 
and of the ready means of precuring a sufficiency of land 
pon which to obtain a certain livelihood for themselves 
and families; and 

Whereas it should be the policy of the National Gov- 
ernment to encourage, by every suitable means, the early | 
settlement and caltivation of her extensive public domain, | 
and thereby to mote the industry and comfort of the ` 
landless multitude within her borders : Therefore, 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, 
That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- _ 
quested to use their efforts to procure the passage of an act 
granting to each landless head ef a family, who desires the | 
game, a reasonable quantity of the public lands, upon such 
conditions, as to improvement and occupancy, as in their : 
judgment will secure a comfortable homestead for the use | 
of said family. i 

As to the details of the bill, I will not now dis- 
cuss them. There are, perhaps, some objection- 
able provisions; but these 1 will leave until the 
bill is taken up and considered by sections. Then 
I may think proper to offer some amendments; | 
but for the present I will leave the subject to | 


others. 


Nore. 
House or Represenvarives, May 1, 1852. 
From a conversation had with Mr. Carrter, of Ohio, 
this morning, I am happy to learn that I have misconstrued 
his remarks on the Land Warrant bill; and that it was an 
entirely different class of persens than the Indian fighters | 
of the frontier that he intended te characterize as “corn- ; 
stalk soldiers.” B. HENN. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


SPEECH OF MR. BRADBURY, 
OF MAINE, 
In roe Senare, April 15, 1852, 


On the bill providing for the payment of claims 
for French Spoliations previous to the year 
1800. 


The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill to poua for the ascertainment 
and satisfaction of claims o 
ations committed by the Frenc! 


Mr. BRADBURY said: 
I desire to say to the Senate, at the outset, that 


prior to the year 1800. 


it is my hope and expectation that we may get a | 


vote on this bill to-day; and, therefore, instead of 
making an elaborate speech, I shall confine myself 
to a reply to such positions in the ingenious and 
able argument of the honorable Senator from Mich- 
igan, [Mr. FeLca,] as have a material bearing on 

e merits of the question. I agree with the hon- 
orable Senator in one of his concluding remarks, 
that it is our duty to examıne, with great care, all 
claims presented against the Government, and es- 
pecially those of long standing; and I appeal to 
the Senate to bear me witness that such has been 
my uniform course, ever since I have had the honor 
of being a member of this body. I entered upon 
the examination of this case with caution, if not 
distrust; and I feel bound to say, that a patient 
and extended investigation of the subject, forced 
upon my mind the conviction that these claims of | 
our citizens, for French spoliations, are as just as | 
itis possible for any demand to be. I am con- | 


vinced they are an honest debt; and believing this, | 


I regard it as no part of a wise economy, highly as 


merican citizens for spoli- | 


z denied; and I ask-attention to what is admilted, and |! 


and if I am wrong I will thank him to put me right 
—that, prior to the convention of 1800, numerous 


Government of France, for property seized and | 
confiscated under authority of that Government, | 
in violation of treaties and national law. 
stand him to admit, that for these spoliations | 


j 


i 


I prize that virtue, to refuse to pay honest debts. 


what is denied, that we may understand precisely 
the points in controversy between the friends and 
epponenis of the bill. 

understand the honorable Senator to admit— 


American citizens had just demands against the | 


I under- | 


France was bound to make indemnity to the suf- 
ferers. I understand him to admit, that our Gov- , 
ernment undertook the prosecution of these de- | 
mands, as was its duty as the guardian and pro- 
tector of its citizens; and that when urged upon | 
France, that Government set up counterclaims of | 
her own against the United States. I understand |; 
him to admit, that in the ratification of the con- | 
vention of 1800, our Government canceled these || 
demands ‘of our citizens, and forever released | 
France therefrom. I understand him to admit, 
that our Government obtained for this release a ` 
renunciation by France of the national claims and 
those of her citizens, which she preferred against 
the United States. | 

These several propositions aft admitted. Now what | 
is denied by the opponents of the bill? j 

The honorable Senator denies that the claims of 
France were of any validity. He contends that they 
were a mere pretext, that could constitute no valu- 
able consideration, and that the claims of our citi- ' 
zens had been extinguished by war. I appeal to 
the honorable Senator to say, whether I have not 
stated these positions fairly? 

Mr. FELCH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRADBURY. If so, then the only ques- 
tion left open is this: Were the mutual claims valid || 
and subsisting at the time of the 6pening of the || 
negotiation of 1800? 

r. FELCH. The Senator must not under- 
stand me to admit, that the claims we had against |! 
that Government, and the claims which were urged | 
against us for the renewal of the treaties, were de- 
mands admitted on both sides, and were weighed 
one against the other. What I said was, that they 
presented claims on their side, and for a renewal of 
the treaties, and that they made them as an excuse 
for not allowing our claims. 

Mr. BRADBURY. [am correct, then, in my 
statement of our respective positions. Wecome, 
then, to the only question of difference between | 
us. It is this: 

Were the claims urged by the respective Governments `: 
in the negotiation of 1800, and renounced, the one ` 
Sor the other, in the ratification of the Convention, ex- 
isting and valid at that time? 

A word respecting their origin. On the 6th of 
February, 1778, the United States, struggling for |; 
national existence, secured the alliance of the: 
Government of France, and formed with her a 
treaty of alliance, by which we guarantied to her 
forever the integrity of her West India Islands; 
and a treaty of amity and commerce, by which we 
gave to her the exclusive use of our ports for her | 
armed vessels and prizes in all future wars. B 
the aid of this ally thus obtained, our independ- 
ence was achieved; and we can never estimate too 
highly the value of that aid, rendered in the dark- 
est hours of the Revolution, without which our i 
struggle for liberty might have proved a failure. 


| jects at a convenient time. 


The French Revolution, which broke out in 1789, 
soon involved that country in a general war, in 
which the principal powers of Europe combined 
to force France to restore the dynasty she had 
driven from the throne, lt appeared to be certain 
she must be crushed in the struggle; and our Gov- 
ernment began to feel that we were chained to an 
ally doomed to destruction, and unless we could 
sever the bond, we might be involved in her fate. 
We feared to stand up to the treaty of alliance. 
It was better to meet the claim for damages, than 
to attempt a fulfillment of our guarantee of the 
French Íslands, which would require our whole 
force, and inevitably involve us in the wars of 


‘Europe. Accordingly the President issued his 
; celebrated proclamation of neutrality of April 22, 


1793. This created great disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction in France. It was followed by the 
decree of the National Convention of May 9th, of 
that year, which authorized the seizure of provis- 
ions in the ships of neutrals, on the plea of ne- 
cessity, with the assurance that the value should 
be paid to the owners. Our commerce suffered, 
misunderstandings arose, difficulties multiplied. 
On the 19th of November, 1794, our envoy, Mr. 
Jay, signed a treaty with England, the enemy of 
France, and the master spirit in the hostile com- 
bination against her, which contained stipulations 
in conflict with our obligations in the treaty with 
our ancient ally. The promulgation of this treaty, 
in May, 1796, was followed by a burst of resent- 
ment throughout France; and under color of au- 


‘thority of the decree of the Executive Directory, 


of March 2, 1797, authorizing the seizure of 
American ships unprovided with a ‘role d'equi- 
page,” a document which no American vessel ever 
carried, the ocean was literally swept of our com- 
merce; several hundreds of our ships and cargoes 
were confiscated; and a large portion of the spoli- 
ations committed which are now the subject of 
complaint. This state of things could not long 
be allowed. Our Government having failed to 
terminate it by negotiation, resorted to defensive 
measures. Several acts of Congress were passed, 
looking to this end, and one declaring the abroga- 
tion of our treaties with France. [ shall have 
occasion to notice these acts more particularly here- 
after. In October, 1799, a second mission was 
sent to France, consisting of Messrs. Ellsworth, 
Davie, and Murray, who entered upon negotia- 
tions with the French Ministers in April, 1800, 
which resulted in the Convention out of which the 
claim of our citizens on their own Government 
arises. This brief outline of some of the leading 


| events is sufficient, perhaps, to show the position 


of parties at the opening of negotiations. 
They stood thus: France claimed damages for 


|| the non-fulfillment of the treaties, and the recog- 
| nition of their continued existence; also for losses 


sustained by her citizens. The United States 


; claimed indemnity for spoliations of the property 


of their citizens, and the payment of the just de- 
mands they had on the Government of France. 
After protracted negotiation, a convention was 
signed on the 30th of September, 1800, which re- 


: stored the two countries to a state of mutual in- 


tercourse. The second article declared, that the 
parties ‘* being unable to agree at present respect- 
ing the treaties, and the indemnities mutually due 
or claimed,” would negotiate further on these sub- 
It was ratified by the 
First Consul, and sent to the Senate of the United 
States. The Senate advised its ratification, after 
expunging the second article, and limiting the con- 
vention to eight years; and on its return to France, 
the First Consul accepted the modification, upon 
condition *‘ that by this retrenchment the two na- 
tions renounce the respective pretensions which 
are the subject of said article.” This condition 
was approved by the Senate. It may be conve- 
nient here to state, that the fourth article secured 
the restoration to the owners of all property not 
definitively condemned, or the payment of its 
value; and the fifth article provided for the pay- 


i| ment of debts contracted by either nation, or its 


citizens, with the citizens of the other—but with 
the express restriction that it ‘shall not extend 
to indemnities claimed on account of captures or 
confiscations.’? The second article contained the 
only stipulations in regard to them. 

Thus it was, that the demands of our citizens 
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France under the treaties, and discharged, the one 
for the other. It was not a mere abandonment of : 
the prosecution of the demands. It was a release. i. 
They were not returned to the owners.” The | 
French Gevernment was forever discharged, and 
the claimants cut off from their remedy upon the 
original debtor. The liability of our Government 
rests, therefore, on this ground, not of neglect to : 
prosecute the demands, but of appropriating them 
to its own use, in purchasing onerous obligations 
against itself—a purchase for which we proffered | 
large sums of money in vain, but consummated by 
the appropriation of these spoliation claims.. : 

The first point to be considered is this: Were the 
claims of France, thus bought up by the claims of our 
citizens, valid or not? If they were they consti- 
tuted a good consideration for the release. What ! 
were they? They arose under the treaties to 
which I have referred. 

By the Treaty of Alliance, the United States |. 
guarantied to France forever the then existing pos- ': 
sessions of the Crown of France in America, as |: 
well as those it might acquire by the future treaty |! 
of peace, in consideration of the guarantee by | 
France to the United States of their liberty, sover- | 
eignty, and independence. Such was the guaran- | 
tee—the possessions of France in America,forever! 
The whole power of the nation pledged to assure | 
those possessions to France, and that for all com- | 
ing time. Well might the honorable Senator from 
Michigan feel that those treaty obligations were 
too onerous to be resumed consistently with our 
safety and tranquillity as a nation. But we never , 
were released from them until the final ratification 
of the Convention, with the second article expunged, 
that article being the last ligament that bound us 
to them. This treaty had never been violated by 
France. She had kept it honorably and with ' 
marked fidelity. She had expended more than 
#200000, 209 from her treasury, besides the pro- 
use sacrifice of her blood, in the war it brought | 

upon her. Her armies stood side by side with 
ours in the battles of the Revolution, and our in- | 
dependence had been achieved by her firm and 
invaluable assistance. She had lived up to the | 
treaty, while her American possessions, which we 
had guarantied to her, had fallen under the arms 
of Great Britain, in consequence of our refusal to 
protect them, though earnestly pressed on that 
point. (See note A.) Inow call on the honor- ' 
able Senator from Michigan to say, if he can, that : 
this treaty had ever been broken by France. I | 
challenge those opposed to the bill to name any ‘ 
time, any occasion when it was ever violated by : 
that nation. I pause to yield the floor to any one 
who will respond. 

No oneanswers: No one alleges that such was 
the fact. No one has ever attempted to show that 
France ever violated the Treaty of Alliance. The 
United States stood bound by its obligations. The 
act of July 7, 1798, which undertook to declare the | 
treaties abrogated, could not relieve us from them. : 
One party to a compact cannot release itself with- |; 
out the assent of the other. Ifa nation refuses |. 
to comply with a treaty specifically, such nation | 

` remains answerable for the damages which result | 
from.such refusal. Treaties would be worth no ' 
more than the blank paper upon which they were 
written, if either party could discharge itself from | 
their obligations at pleasure, and without respon- , 
sibility. It is under this treaty that one portion | 
of the claims of France arose—damages for its 
non-fulfillment, resulting in the lass of the guaran- ` 
tied possessions, and a recognition of its continu- 
ance. How can we estimate the extent of the 
liability, or the value of the release? How better 
than to consider what could induce us to assume 
that liability now? Would the amount which this . 
bill proposes to be paid to the claimants be the 
slightest inducement? Assuredly not. It would 
not be considered for a moment. I present, then, 
the claims of France under the Treaty of Alliance, 
and the release from them, as a full and ample 
consideration received by our Government, to bind | 
it by all the ties of justice to pay the claimants, — 
whose demands were exchanged for this release. 

Let us now turn to our other treaty with France, -; 
the Treaty of Amity and Commerce. By this treaty ' 
each party stipulated to make its ports an asylum 
for the ships of war, privateers, and prizes of the 
other party, and to exclude those of her enemies; ;, 


to France in her contest with England. This 
treaty had been violated by Jay’s treaty with her 
enemy, as interpreted and enforced by our Gov- 
ernment. Let us place these treaties side by side, | 
and compare them. Iwill read from the French || 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce, of 1778: i 

« ART. 17. It shall be lawful for ships of war of either ; 
party, and privateers, freely to carry whithersoever they 
please the ships and goods taken from their enemies, with- | 
out being obliged to pay any duty to the officers of the ad- 
miralty or any other judges; nor shall such prizes be arrested 
or seized when they come to and enter the ports of either 
party; nor shall the searchers or other officers of those 
places search the same, or make examination concerning 
the lawfulness of such prizes; but they may hoist sail at 
any time, and depart and carry their prizes to the places 
expressed in their commissions, which the commanders of 
such ships-of-war shall be obliged to show ; on the contrary, 
no shelter or refuge shall be given in thejr ports to such as 
shall have made prizes of the subjects, people, or property 
of either of the parties; but if such shall come in, being 
forced by stress of weather, or the dangers of the sea, all 
proper means shall be vigorously used, that they go out . 
and retire from thence as soon as possible.” il 

« Arr. 22. Itshall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, |; 
not belonging to subjects of the Most Christian King, nor 
citizens of the said United States, who have commissions | 
from any other Prince or State in enmity with either nation, 
to fit their ships in the ports of either the one or the other 
of the aforesaid parties, to sell what they have taken, or in | 
any other manner whatsoever to exchange their ships, mer- 
chandises, or any other lading ; neither shall they be allowed 
even to purchase victuals, except such as shall be neces- 
sary for their going to the next port of that Prince or State 
from which they have commissions.” 


I will now read from Jay’s Treaty with England 
of November 19, 1794: 


“ ArT. 23. The ships of war of each of the contracting 
parties shall at all times be hospitably received in the ports 
of the other, their officers and crews paying due respect to 
the laws and Government of the country.’” $ * 

“ART. 24. Itshall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, 

| (not being subjects or citizens of either of the said parties,) 

: who have comuiissions from any other Prince or State in 

' enmity with either nation, to arm their ships in the ports of 
either of the said parties, nor to sell what they have taken, 
nor in any other manner to exchange the same ; nor shall 
they be allowed to purchase more provisions than shall be 
necessary for theirgoing to the nearest port of that Prince 
or State from whom they obtained their commissions. ’? 

c Art. 25. Itshall be lawful for the ships of war and 

: privateers belonging to the said parties respectively, to : 
carry whithersoever they please the ships and goods taken 
from their enemies, without being obliged to pay any fee 

‘ to the officers of the admiralty, or to any judges whatever ; 
nor shall the said prizes, when they arrive at and enter the 
ports of the said partiek, be detained or seized; neither 
shalt the searchers or other officers of those places visit : 
such prizes, (except for the purpose of preventing the car- 
rying of any part of the cargo thereof on shore in any man- 
ner contrary to the established laws ef revenue, naviga- 
tion, or commerce,) nor shallsuch officers take cognizance 
of the validity of such prizes, but they shall be at liberty to `i 

' hoist sail and depart as speedily as may be, and carry their 
said prizes to the place mentioned in their commissions or 
patents, which the commanders of the said ships-ot-war or 
privateers shal) be obliged to show. No shelter or refuge 
shall be given in their poris to such as have made a prize 
upon the subjects or citizens of either of the said parties ; 
but if forced by stress of weather, or the dangers of the sea, 
to enter therein, particular care shall be taken to hasten 
their departure, and to cause them to retire as soon as pos- - 
sible. Nothing in this treaty contained shall, however, be 
construed or operate contrary to former and existing public 
treaties with other Sovereigns or States. But the two par- 
ties agree, that while they continue in amity, neither of 
them will in future make any treaty that shall be inconsist- 
ent with this or the preceding article.”’ 


It will be perceived, Mr. President, that these ` 
stipulations in the British treaty are in direct oppo- 
sition to our previous engagements with France. 

In the French treaty, (art. 17,) we had agreed 
that no shelter or refuge should be given in our ' 

orts to the ships-of-war of the enemies of France. 

n the British treaty, (art. 17,) we agree that the 
ships-of-war of England, the enemy of France, 
shall at all times be hospitably received ! 

In the treaty with Prance, (art. 17,) we had | 
agreed that the French ships-of-war and priva- 
teers might carry whithersoever they pleased the 
ships and goods taken from her enemies. In the i; 
British treaty, (art. 25,) we agree that no shelter 
or refuge shall be given in our ports to the ships- 
of-war or privateers of the enemies of England; | 
and in art. 24, that no privateers of any other 
nation shall arm their ships, or sell their prizes _, 
in our ports! We thus close our ports to the || 
armed vesse s of France and their prizes, when the 
stipulated use of them became of vital importance : 

| 
f 


upon the loss of her West India possessions. 
The provision in the twenty-fifth article of the |, 
treaty with England, that it should not be con- 
strued to operate contrary to former or existing 
treaties, as interpreted by the ‘acts of our own | 
Government, did not save our engagements with 


i None whatever. 
; course to provoke it? . The very reverse. Our 


letter to Mr. Hammond, dated September 9, 1795, 
says: 

“ Though the admission of the prizes and privateers of 
France is exclusive, yet it is the effect of treaty, mado long 
ago, for valuable consideration.” 

Such was our construction of the privileges of 
France, prior to our treaty with England. After 
that time, on the 30th of June, 1796, Mr. Picker- 
ing, Secretary of State, addressed Mr. Ellsworth, 
Chief Justice of the United States, relative to the 
sale of prizes taken by a French privateer from the 
British, saying: 

s T presume your decision was, that the sales should not 
be made, it appearing that the permission of such sales 
would be a violation of the twenty-fourth article of our 
treaty with Great Britain.” 

On the 12th of July, 1796, the Secretary of State 
wrote to Mr. Otis, district attorney at Boston, 
saying: 

“ Orders have been issued from the Treasury Department 
to the collectors, not to admit to an entry any prizes taken 
by foreign privateers, commissioned by any prince or State 
at enmity with Great Britain.” 

And again, in a report to the President, of July 
15, 1796, he says: 

“The twenty-fourth article of the British treaty having 


| explicitly forbidden the arming of privateers, and the selling 
; of their prizes in the ports of the United “tates, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury prepared, as a matter of course, cit- 


cular letters to the collectors, to conform to the restrictions 
contained in that article, as the law of the Jand. This was 
the more necessary, as formerly the collectors had been in- 
structed to admit to an entry and sale the prizes brought 
into our ports.?»—Senute Docs., ist Sess., 19th Cong., vol. 
5, pe 345-6. 


Thus it appears that the privileges guarantied 
by treaty to France, as admitted by our Secretary 
of State, were denied her, after our treaty with her 
enemy. 

It is well-settled national law, that a sovereign 
already bound by a treaty, cannot make others 
contrary to the first. Vattel says: 


« As the engagements of a treaty impose on the one hand 
a perfect obligation, they produce, on the other, a perfect 
right. To violate a treaty ic, then, to violate a perfect right 
ofhim with whom we have contracted, and thus todo him 
aninjury. A sovereign already bound by a treaty, cannot 
make others contrary to the first. If it happen that a pos- 
terior treaty is found in some point to contradict one thatis 
more ancient, the new treaty is null with respect to that 

oint, as disposing of a thing thatis no longer in the power 


| of him who appears to dispose of it.” 


What justification had we for this violation, by 
Jay’s treaty, of our treaty obligations to France? 
Was France then pursuing a 


revious difficulties with her were mostly adjusted. 
ay ’s treaty was signed November 19, 1794. On 
the 10th of that month, nine days previous, Mr. 


! Monroe had effected auch an arrangement, that he 
‘ was able to write that— 


“All the objects to which his note of 3d September ex- 
tended, were yielded, except that of allowing our vessels to 
protect enemies’ goods.” 

And that was also yielded early in January fol- 
lowing. And on the 20th of February, 1795, the 
President, in a message to Congress, says: 

‘Jt affords me the highest pleasure to inform Congress 
that harmony reigns between the two Republics, (Frante 
and the United States,) and that those claims (of American 
citizens) are in a train of being discussed with candor, and 
amicably adjusted.” 

The time and circumstances under which we 
formed the treaty with England, divest us of all 
pretense that the conduct of France authorized the 


: violation of her rights, We can urge no such 
_ justification. (See note B.) Had France, then, no 


claim on us for damages, under the treaty of amity 
and commerce? Might she not point to the prop- 


. erty lost, in consequence of the refusal of our ports 
‚as an asylum for her ships and prizes, and claim, 


before the tribunal of the civilized world, that, if 
we would not fulfill our treaty engagements, we 


; Should be held responsible for the damages? 


I have now shown, Mr. President, that there 


: was a full consideration in the claims of France 


under the treaties, for the release of the claims of 
our citizens; and, as they were claims against the 
Government representing the whole people, the 
cost of their discharge ought not to fall upon a 
single class. 


ut itis not essential to theliability of our Gov- 


: ernment that we should be of the opinion that the 


claims of France were just. It is sufficient that 
they were so regarded by thatnation. They were 
seriously urged, and, being found onerous and 


stipulations that had become essentially important |; France. Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, in a || embarrassing, it became a matter of national im- 
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sybject, which I wish to submit to the Senate, as 
a full, fair, and complete answer to all that has 
been urged by the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan, [Mr. Fexen,) and all that was urged by the 
onorable Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Hunter,] 
in his able speech and report, at the last session 
of Congress against this bill. They contend that 
the claims of Fraace, under the treaties which 
were exchanged for the claims of our citizens, 
were of no value, and that, therefore, our Govern- 
ment received no consideration for the release, and 
is not bound to pay the claimants whose demands 
they gave up. Why were the claims of France of 
no value? Because France first violated the trea- 
ties on her part, say the honorable Senators, and 
thus released us from their obligations. But how 
did she violate them? By the seizure and confis- 
cation of the ships and cargoes of these very claim- 
ants. It was their property, then, that purchased 
immunity from the treaties. I state the proposi- 
tion fairly, on the hypothesis assumed by the Sen- 
ators. 
obligations by reason of the conduct of France in 
seizing and confiscating the property of the claim- 
ants, it was their property that paid the price of 
the immunity. What obligations and what im- 
munity? They were the obligations that secured 
an ally, without whose aid our independence could 
not have been achieved when it was, and which 
subsequent events had made so onerous that the 
honorable Senator from Michigan regarded their 
recognition as inconsistent with our national secu- 
rity. lt was immunity from a debt of the Revo- 
lution, procured by the property of the claimants, 
and the whole burden of the purchase ought not 
to be thrown upon them. 
I come now, Mr. President, to the consideration 
of the claims of our citizens against France. 


It is admitted that they were once just demands | 


against that Government. 
Were they extinguished by war ? 
ft wonld seem to be a sufficient reply to the 


1 
t 
i 


| foreign European Power, &c., to raise twenty-four 
| regiments of infantry, &c. And, in the act for 
better organizing the Army, passed the next day, 
: Congress repeats the declaration contained in a 
_ former act, that certain provisions “ shall not take 
effect unless war shall break out between the United ` 
States and some European Prince, Potentate, or 


State.” ij 
On the 20th of February, 1800, an act was ` 
| Envoys, Messrs, Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray: 


passed to suspend the act for augmenting the Army 


‘t unless, in the recess af Congress, and during the | 


, continuance of existing differences, war should break 


i out between the United States and the French Repub- : 


If we were exonerated from our treaty | 


:, the numerous acts of wrong committed on the 


question that there was no war declared, no war : 


waged, no war recognized by either nation, and 
no treaty of peace. 


The acts referred to as establishing the fact of ` 


war prove the reverse. Theact of May 28, 1798, 
is the one relied on for that purpose, and I will 
read it: i 

“ Whereas armed vesseis, sailing under authority, or pre- 
tense of authority, from the Republic of France, have com- 
mitted depredations on the commerce of the United States, 
and have recently captured the vessels and property of cit- 
izena thereof, on and near the coasts, in violation of the 
law of nations and treaties between the United States and 
the French nation ; therefore,” &c. 

And then follows its only section, in these 
words: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That it shall be lawful for 
the President of the United States, and he is hereby author- 
ized, to instruct and direct the commanders of the armed 
vessels helonging to the United States to seize, take, and 
brisg iuto any portof the United States, to be proceeded 
against accordin 


to the Jaws of nations, any such armed ' 


vessel which shall have committed, or which shull be found . 
hovering on the coasts of the United States for the purpose ` 


of commilting, depredutions on th: vessels belonging to cit- 


izens thereoi; aid, also, retake any ship or vessel of any ; 
Citizen or citizens Of the United States, which may have : 


heen capturad by any such armed vessel.’’ 

This is the act which is regarded as the decla- 
ration of war; and yet it will be seen that it author- 
izes no war. It was merely a measure for the 
protection of our commerce, to bring into port for 
condemnation those vessels that were capturing 
our ships. Jtdid not authorize the capture of any 
pavate unarmed shipof the French. Our cruisers 


ving captured eleven French merchant ships, our. 


courts promptly ordered their restoration to the 
owners. Again, the act of July 7, 1798, to which I 
have referred, which undertakes to abrogate the 
treaties, shows that this was not a declaration of 
war; for, ifit had been, it would have abrogated the 


treaties, without the necessity of any act of abro- ' 


gation. Again, by the act of March 2, 1799, 
entitled ‘* An act giving eventual authority to the 
President of the United States to augment the 


Army,” Congress provided that it should be law- |: € t 
e ! the contrary, negotiated on the basis of peace, the ; 


ful for the President of the United States, in case 


; nations for nearly two years! 
| characterize a position that requires such logic to į 


lic.” 

Mark the words of this act. I call particular ` 
attention to the language—“ unless war shall break 
out.” It waspassed about the time of the arrival 
of our envoys in Paris: it authorized the suspen- 
sien of another act, unless war should break out 
between the United States and the French Republic; 

‘and yet, we are told in the face of this act, which 

rovides against it as a contingency not then ex- 
| isting, that war had been raging between the two 
How shall we 


‘ sustain it? It would seem that the reading of the `’ 
act would be sufficient to explode the new war | 


theory, now presented to defeat the measure under ` 


consideration. The honorable Senator from Mich- 
igan took occasion yesterday to speak of the’ 
claims of our citizens in their infancy, as then 
weak and unacknowledged, and abrogated by 
war. Did any one pretend in those days that war 
existed, and had abrogated the claims? I might 
retort upon the allusion by saying, that this war 
argument is now in its infancy, for the men of 


that period knew perfectly well that Congress ' 


neither declared nor recognized war between the 
two Republics—that the Executive of the United 
States did not regard the differences as war, nor 
did the Government of France. To establish these 
positions I need add nothing more than to refer 
to the instructions of October 22, 1799, given to 
our Ministers, when the mission was sent to 
France. Those instructions, having recurred to 


; commerce of the United States, and the refusal of | 
indemnity by 
ceeded to say: 

“This conduct of the French Republic would well have 
justified an immediate declaration of war on the part of the | 

: United States; but desirous of maintaining peace, and still | 
willing to leave open the door of reconciliation with France, 
the United States contented themselves with preparations 
for defense, and measures calculated to protect their com- | 
merce.’’—Senate Docs., 19th Cong., vol. 5, p. 561. 


j 


‘| and just, throughout the entire negotiatien. This 


Mr. President, the claim for indemnities was 
recognized by both Governments to be existing 


| great fact, now controverted, was acknowledged 
` by the negotiators themselves, and affirmed by the 
| Executive Departments of both Governments. 
| The history of the negotiation is full of evidence 
| on this point. I will read from the instructions of 
the Secretary of State, of October 22, 1799, to our 


“ First. At the opening of the negotiation, you will in- 
form the French Ministers that the United States expect 
| from France, as an indispensable condition of the treaty, a 
i stipulation to make to the citizens of the United States full 
` compensation for all losses and damages which they shall 
have sustained by reason of illegal or irregular captures or 
condemnations of their vessels and other property, under 
color of authority or commissions trom the French Repub- 
lic or its agents. And all captures and condemnations are 
deemed irregular and illegal when contrary to the laws of 
nations, generaliy received and acknowledged in Europe, 
’ and to the stipulations in the treaty of amity and commerce 
. of the 6th February, 1778, fairly and ingenuously interpret- 
| cd, while that treaty remained in force. 

“Second. If these pretiminaries should be satisfacterily 
arranged, then, for the purpose of examining and adjusting 

l all the claims of our citizens, it will be necessary to provide 

| for the appointment of a Board of Commissioners, similar to 

| that described in the sixth and seventh articles of the treaty 
of amity and commerce between the United States and 

: Great Britatn. 

! © Asthe French Government have heretofore eomplained 
of infringements of the treaty of amity and commerce by the 
United States or their citizens, all claims for injuries there- 
by occasioned to France or its citizens, are to be submitted 
to the same Board ; and whatever damages they award will 
be allowed by the United States, and deducted from the sums 
awarded to be paid ty Franee.’’—Senate Docs., lst sess. 
19th Cong., vol. 5, p. 562. 

Compensation for irregular’ captures is here 
made an indispensable condition of a treaty. 

On the 7th of April, 1800, in their first letter to 
the Ministers of France, Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, 

; and Murray say: 


‘“Crrizen Ministers: The undersigned, appreciating 
the value of time, and wishing by frankness to evince their 
sincerity, enter directly upon the great object of their mis- 
| sion, an object which they believe may be best obtained 
. by avoiding to retrace minutely the too well known and too 
painful incidents which have rendered a negotiation neces- 
sary. 

tee To satisfy the demand of justice, and render a recon- 
ciliation cordial and permanent, they propose an arrange- 
ment, such as shall be compatible with national honor and 
existing circumstances, to ascertain and discharge the equi- 


the Government of France, pro- |! table cluims of the citizens of either nation upon the other, 


| whether founded on contract, treaty, or the law of nations. 
The way being thus prepared, the undersigned will be at 
liberty to stipulate for that reciprocity aud freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries, which 
must essentially contribute to their mutual advantage. ”-— 
Thid., p. 580. / : 

To ascertain and discharge the equitable claims 
of the respective parties is declared to be the great 


I will also refer to a communication of the 
French Ministers to the American Envoy, made | 
but a few weeks before the signature of the con- 
vention, as conclusive that the Government of 
France repudiated the idea of war as emphatically 
as our own. They say: 

& in the first place, they will insist upon the principle | 
already laid down in their former note, viz: that the trea- 
ties which united France and the United States are not 
broken ; that even war could not have broken them; but 


that the state of misunderstanding which has existed for | 


some time between France and the United States, by the | 
act of some agents, rather than by the will ofthe respective ' 
Governinents, has not been a state of war, at least on the | 
side of France.’’—~JIbid., p. 616. : 


the war theory by Congress, by the Executive, -i 
and the Government of France. But I need not 
stop here. It would be a sufficient answer to the , 
argument of the honorable Senator from Michi- 
_ gan, to refer to a well-settled principle of national | 
‘Jaw. The mere fact of war does not extinguish a | 
‘claim. Ifa claim is the acknowledged ground of ` 
a war, and a treaty of peace is made without ob- , 
_taining the acknowledgment of the right of the 
claim, it would be regardéd as abandoned, as the 
` new relations of the parties on thé subject of the 
war, would be fixed by the treaty of peace. But 
. if the adverse party admit the claim, and agree to 
i provide for it, nothing can be more unsound than | 
to say that the demand is extinguished which is 
provided for, or to be the subject of future action. 
Again, it was France, and France only, that : 


exonerated by war, or otherwise, from, demands 
against herself; and as she did not do it, but, on : 


war should break out between the United States and a || ground is not open for us. 


I have now shown the absolute repudiation of | 


had the right to take the objection that she was `: 


object of the mission. 

How was this proposition met by the French 
Ministers? Do they deny the liability? Do they 
repudiate the demand for indemnity for injuries ? 
Do they set up a discharge by war? Not at all; 
notatall. They meet the demand fairly, and ac- 
knowledge the responsibility. I wilt read their 
response of April 9th to the American Envoys: 


‘¢ The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the French Republic 
' have read attentively the proposition for a plan of negotia- 

tion, which was communicated to them by the Envoys Ex- 
' traordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary of the United 


'| States of America. 


| “They think that the first object of the negotiation ought 
| to be the determination of the regulations, and the steps to 
| be followed for the estimation and indemnification of inju-- 
ries for which either nation may make claim for itself, or 
; for any of its citizens; and that the second object is, to as- 
sure the execution of treaties of friendship and commerce 
| made between the two nations, and the accomplishment of 
| the views of reciprocal advantages which suggested them.?? 


|| —Itid., p. 581. 


It is here conceded that the first object of the 
| negotiation ought to be indemnification of injuries— 

a full and frank admission that the demand there- 
‘ for was existing and just. , 

Again, in their note to the American Envoys, 
of May 6, 1800, they acknowledge, in terms, the 
principle of compensation. They say: 

“In hastening to recognize the principle of compensation 


' it was the intention of the undersigned to exhibit an une- 
quivocal proof of the fidelity of France to her ancient en- 


gagements.”’—Ibid., p. 591. 

The admission of our claims by the French 
Ministers embraced indemnities for spoliations, as 
well as debts founded on contract, and, indeed, 
! had reference mainly to them as the great subject 
' of negotiation. This is demonstrated by the cor- 

respondence. ‘ Compensation fer irregular or ille- 
i| gal captures and condemnations,” is made the indig- 
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on treaties, national law, and contract, in one mass, 
same ten days afterwards, the second article recites | 
‘ages by reason of irregular or illegal captures 

& Jtis agreed that, in all such cases, full and complete 

The reply of the French Ministers, admitting 
of a treaty had been tor several days before them. 

I will now refer to some of the propositions that 
the point I have been discussing, but as evidence 
be relased from them. 


i! no shelter or refage shalt be given in their ports or har- 
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[April 15, 


French Spoliations—Mr. Bradbury. 


Ho. or Reps. 


& Ist. The ancient treaties shall be continued and con- 
firmed, to have their full foree, as if no misunderstanding 
between the two nations had ever occurred. 

“2d. Commissioners shall be appointed to liquidate the 
respective losses. 

“¢ 3d. The 17th article of the treaty of commerce of 1778, | 
shall be continued in full force, with a single addition, im- | 
mediately after these words, to wit: ‘ And on the contrary, | 


€ bors to such as shall have made prize of the subjects of his 
‘Majesty, or of citizens of the United States,’ there shall 
be added, ‘If it be not in virtue of known treaties, on the 
day of the signature of the present, and subsequent to the 
treaty of 1778, and that for the space of seven years.’ The 


such privileges in the ports of each other, as the moss 
favored nation shall enjoy.?’—Ihbid., p. 631. 

By this proposition, our Envoys offered to France 
the whole of the indemnities (spohations) due from 
France to our citizens for less than the whole of 
the political privileges and indemnitiea claimed by 


| France from our Government. 


The reserved right of France to equality in our 


|; ports for her privateers and prizes thus offered by 


_ our Envoys, which the French, in all stages of the 
negotiation insisted on retaining, and we most 


22d article subject to the same reservation as the 17th ~ 


article. 

“4th. If, during the term of seven years, the proposal to 
establish the 17th and 22d articles, be not made and ac- 
cepted without reserve, the award for indemnities deter- 
mined by the commissioners shal! not be allowed. 

« 5th. The guarantee stipulated by the treaty of alliance, 


But this grant shal! not be redeemable unless by a capital of 
ten millions. °—Jbid., p. 628. 


The following counter proposition of the Ameri- 
can Envoys was submitted to the French Minis- 
ter on the 29th of August, 1800: 

“Tf the United States shall at any time within seven 
years from the exchange of the ratifications of the present 


treaty, offer to the French Republic an article of the tenor 
following, viz: 


pensable condition of a treaty in the instructions | 
to our Envoys. They present the claims founded : 
in their first note to the French Ministers; and in 
a project of a treaty, submitted by them to the 
the complaints of the American merchants, ‘‘ that 
‘they have sustained considerable losses and dam- |. 
| 
* and condemnation of their vessels and other prop- | 
t erty,” &c., and then provides as follows: | 
compensation shall be made by the Government of the | 
French Republic. ’—JIbid., p. 586. i 
the principle of compensation, was made on the 
6th of May following, at which time this project 
I need say no more in answer to the objection that 
has been taken on this point. 
were submitted in the course of the negotiation, 
as they are important not only in their bearing on 
of the embarrassing character of the treaty claims, 
and of the consideration we were ready to give to 
In the letter from the French Ministers to our | 
Envoys, of August 11, 1800, they insist ‘* That the : 


‘treaties which united France with the United ʻi 


‘Statesare not broken.” Andthey then proposed | 
“ Either the ancient treaties, with the privileges | 
t resulting from priority, and the stipulation of 
‘reciprocal indemnities: or a new treaty, assuring 
‘equality without indemnity. ”—Tbid., p. 618. 
Ithough the indemnity dae to our citizens was 
thus freely offered, yet the overture could not be 
accepted by our Envoys, because we could not then 
give to France the priority and equality in our 
ports—which she had uniformly demanded as a |; 
sine qué non—having, by Jay’s treaty, given the | 
exclusive right to her enemy, Great Britain. 

Our Envoys having exhausted their efforts in 
vain, to obtain the admission that the treaties were 
annulled by our act of Congress, finally yielded 
the point; and admitting the continued existence 
of the treaties, sought to purchase out their most 
onerous stipulations by a proffer of large sums of 
money, or the avails of the indemnities due to our 
citizens. Their counter proposition to the French 
Ministers, of August 20, 1800, was accordingly as 
follows: 


‘Ist. Let it be declared that the former treaties are re- 
newed and confirmed, and shall have the same effect as if 
no misunderstanding between the two Powers had inter- | 
vened, except so far as they are derogated from by the pres- | 
ent treaty. 

«2d. It shall be optional with either party to pay to the 
other, within seven years, three million francs, in money, 
or securities which may be issued for iademnities, and 
thereby to reduce the rights of the other as to privateers and 
prizes to those of the most favored nation. And during the 
said term allowed for option, the right of both parties shall 
be limited by the line of the inost favored nation. 

6 3d. The mutual guarantee in the treaty of alliance shall 
be so specified and limited, that its future obligation shall 
be, on the part of France, when the United States shail be 
attacked, to furnish and deliver at her own ports, military 
stores to the amount of one million frances, and on the part 
of the, United States, when the French possessions in Amer- 
ica in any future war shall be attacked, to furnish and de- 
liver at their own ports a like amount in provisions. 

‘It shall moreover be optional for either party to exonerate 
iteelf wholly ofits obligation, by paying to the other within |! 
seven years a gross sum of five million trancs, in money, || 
or such securities as may be issued for indemnities. 

& 4th. The articles of commerce and navigation, except 
the seventeenth article of the treaty, shall admit of modifi- 
cations, reserving for their principle the rights of the most 
favored nation, where it shall not be otherwise agreed, 
and be limited in their duration to twelve years. i 

“ 5th. There shall be a reciprocal stipulation for indem- 
nities, and these indemnities shall be limited to the claims 
of individuala, and adjusted agreeably to the principles and | 
manner proposed by the American Ministers in a project of |, 
a treaty heretofore delivered, except when it shall be other. |: 
wise agreed; public ships taken on either side shall be || 
restored or paid for. ji 

“6th. All property seized by either party, and not yet || 
definitively condemned, or which may be seized before the |; 
exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, shal! be |, 
restored on reasonable, though it should be informal proof |: 
of its belonging to the other, except contraband goods of the 
United States, destined to an enemy’s port. This provision '' 
to take effect from the signature of the treaty; and if any | 
condemnation should take place contrary to the intent of | 
this stipulation before knowledge of the same shall be ob. ; 
tained, the property so condemned shal! be paid for without 
delay. °— bid. , p. 625. : 


To this proposition the French Minister offered 
the following modification on the 25th of August, | 
1800, viz: 


| 


“< It is agreed that the United States shall pay to the 


shali be converted into a grant of succor for two millions. |: 


French Republic, within seven years from the day of ex- 
, changing the rati fications of the treaty of 
millions of francs in money, or such securities as have 
been or may be issued to citizens of the United States for | 
indemnities under the said treaty, together with interest 


the principal shall be discharged. And that, asa consider- 


hereafter at the rate of —— per centum per annum, until i plished, at the cost of the spoliation claims alone, 


ation of such engagements, the United States shall forever `; 


be exonerated of the obligation, on their part, to furnish 
succors or aid under the mutual guarantee of the }1th arti- 
cle of the treaty of alliance of the 6th of February, 1778; 


| and the rights of the French Republic, under the !7th and 


22d articles of the treaty of amity and commerce, of the 
same date, shall be forever limited to such as the most 
favored nation shall in these respects enjoy’— 


French Republic shall at any time within that term, offer 
such an article, the United States will accept the same. 
And in either case, the article so offered shall become part 
of the present treaty : 

“'r'o such a stipulation, in connection with the first, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth propositions offered by the American 


would agree, so great is their desire to terminate without | 
further loss the present negotiation.’’—Ibid., p. 629. 

This proposition of our Envoys shows their 
estimate of the value of a prospective exoneration 
from the treaties with France. For this they offer 
EIGHT MILLION€ OF FRANCS, and if we add thereto 
the damages for past breaches on our part, the 
aggregate would show the real value of the exon- 
eration which our Governmenteventually obtained 
by the release of our claims. 


Envoys, in their nate of the 20th of the present month, they {| 


anxiously but im vain sought to extinguish, as 
being the most certain, direct, and dangerous 
source of conflict, is here thrown into the scale of 
inducements to release the United States from her 


i embarrassing treaty engagements to France. The 


extraordinary circumstances attending this feature 
of our Envoy’s proposition are worthy of especial 
notice. The offer of our whole claim on France 
for indemnities was refused, and now we offer not 
only the whole of the indemnities, but in addition 
the right to ** continue forever fo have for their public 
ships of war, privateers, and prizes such privileges irs 
the ports of each other as the most favored nations shalt 
enjoy,’’ notwithstanding the impossibility of our 
compliance, as we had already parted with the ex- 


| elusive right of such use of our ports to her ene- 
„eight | my, Great Britian. 
_ and all-controlling desire and determination of our 


This offer shows the deep 


Government to get rid of the treaty obligations to 
France at all hazards, which was finally accom- 


which are now under consideration. 
It will be seen that throughout the whole nego- 


| tiation, and all the propositions of the negotiation 


“©The French Republic will accept the same; or if the ` 


respectively, the validity and subsisting claims of 
our citizens for these spoliations was admitted, 
and on no occasion denied. 

In the instructions to our Envoys, (Messrs. 
Pinkney, Marshall, and Gerry,) they are directed 


: to offer to France an annual war subsidy of 
. $200,000 in future, in lieu of the generat aid re- 


On the 4th of September, 1800, the French 


| proposition: 

ss We shall have the right to convey our prizes into the 
American ports. 

< A commissioner shall regulate the indemnities due by 
each of the two nations to the citizens of the other. 

“The indemnities which shall be found due by France to 
the citizens of the United States shall be discharged by the 
United States; and as an equivalent, France makes an 
abandonment of the exclusive privilege resulting from arti- 
cles seventeen and twenty-two of the treaty of commerce, 
and of the rights of guaranty resulting from the eleventh 
article of the treaty of alliance.’’—Ibid., p. 630. 


| Minister submitted to our Envoys the following | 


of our citizens, and proposed to pay them by a! 


serving a right of equality, however) to the use | 
of our ports, and of our guarantee of her islands. 
But she does not include in the proposed sale her : 
notional nor individual claims to indemnity against 
the United States. She offers only the prospective 
exoneration from the treaties. 

On the 6th of September, 1800, our Envoys pre- , 
sented to the French Minister the following coun- 
ter proposition: 


Ist. The formgr treaties shall be renewed and con- 
firmed. 


} 


and limited, as in-the first 

tion of the 30th of August. 
“3d. There shall be mutual indemnities, and a mutual | 

restoration of captured property not yet definitively con- 

| denned, according to their fifth and sixth propositions of 

i! at aate. 

| _ “4th. Tf, at the exchange of ratifications, the United 

| Statesshall proposea mutual relinquishment of indemnities, 

; the French Republic will agree to the same; and in such 

: case, the former treaties shall nat be deemed obligatory, ex- 

j cept that under the seventeenth and twenty-secand articles 
of that of commerce, the parties shall continue forever ta 
have for their public ships of war, privateers, and priges, 

. 


paragraph of their third proposi- , 


By this proposition, France admitted the claims | admits the existence of the claim for indemnities— 


sale to our Government of her exclusive right (re- ` 


quired by the guarantee in the treaty of alliance. 

„I now invite the attention of the Senate to the 
highest authorities of which the case is suscepti- 
ble; first, that of the French Minister of Exterior 
Relations, Talleyrand himself; and second, that of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. At the close of negotia- 
tions, after the convention had been returned, rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States, with the 
second article expunged, Talleyrand gives the fol- 
lowing instructions to M. Pechon, the Chargé 
d’Affaires of France to the United States, on the 
4th August, 1801: 

£ As in ratifying without explanation the two Govern- 
ments would have found themselves in an unequal position, 
relative to the pretensions expressed in the suppressed arti- 
cle, (the suppression of this article releasing the Americans 
from all pretensions on our part relative to ancient treaties, 
and our silence respecting the same article leaving us ez- 
posed to the whole weight of the eventual demands of this 
Government relative to indemnities,) it has become neces- 
sary that a form be introduced into the act of ratification 
in order to express the sense in which the Government of 
the Republie understood and accepted the abolition of the 
suppressed articke.’’—Ibid., p. 698. 

This language is significant—‘‘ leaving us ex- 
posed to the whole weight of the eventual demands 
of this Government relative to indemnities!” It 


that neither war nor negotiation had terminated 
them—that they were then valid, and of such 
weight, that it Was necessary for the protection of 
the French Government to guard against them, by 
an express stipulation in the act of ratification. 
This, be it remembered, was after all the acts of 
war, to which reference has been made—after the 
pretended abrogation of the treaties, and after all 
the efforts to negotiate cepeng them—that the 
French Minister declared that they would remain 
against that Government, unless released by ours. 
At that day, we heard nothing of their abrogation 


wae ' by war—nodenial of their validity. France would 
& 2d. The obligations of the guarantee shall be specified — 


resort to no such defense. But what do we wit- 
ness now? We are told at this day, that they had 
no weight, and that France never admitted their 
validity! And this, when the admission of their 
« weight’? comes from one whose authority pre- 
cludes denial; who possessed the most ample 
means for understanding the subject, united with 
an intelligence and sagacity that has become 
proverbial. 

The authority of Napoleon Bonaparteis equally 
full and explicit, He was First Consul, and 
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signed the additional article which was prescribed 
by France, and accepted by us. Gourgaud says - 
tha: the ex-emperor referred to the convention of 
1800, and declared, in those statements, that he was 
preparing for a history of the events of the times: 


t That the suppression of the second article, at once put | 
an end to the privileges which France has seed by the 
treaties oF LITS, and anaulled the sust claims which vimer- 
tca might kure made for injuries done in time of peaec.”— 
Gourzend’s Nupoleon. 

This 1s an express admission that the privileges 
under the treaties existed, until terminated by the 
conveation; that there had been no war, as the in- 
juries were committed in time of “ peace,” and 
that the American claims were “just,” and re- 
mained valid, until they were annulled by the re- ! 
lense in the ratification of the convention. (See | 
nate C.) i 

Tt would seem, Mr. President, that the author- , 
ity of our great men of the time, who were identi- 
fied with the events out of which these claims 
arise, and fully conversant with all the circum- 
stances, ought to be entitled to great weight in 
determining a question like this. But I have time 
oaly for a reference to one or two. 

James Madison, then Secretary of State, in a 
dispatch to Mr. Pinkney, Minister to Spain, . 
dated February 6, 1804, says: 

t The chims, in, from which France was released, 
were admitted by France, and the release was FOR 4 VaLU- 
ABLE CONSIDERATION, IN à CORRESPONDENT RELEASE OF 


THE UNITED States FROM CERTAIN CLAIMS ON THEM,” — 
Senate Docs., lst sess. 198A Cong., vol. Rp. 795. 


Jobn Marshall, in the extract from his journal . 
transmitied to the Secretary of State, dated 17th 
of December, 1797, saya— 

“ That it was bis conviction that, if thé claim of American 
citizens for property tared and condemned for want of a 
role d'equipage, was referred to commissioners, it would be 
cominitting a ately to chance as COMPLETE A RIGHT 48 
ANY INDIVIDUAL EVER POSSESSED.” 


In the letter of our Envoys of the 2d October, 
1797, detailing ta the Secretary of State the pro- 
ceedings, (X Y Z,) they say: 

“ We told him (Talleyrand) that France had taken vio- 


fentiy from America more than fifteen millions ef doHars.’’ 
—3d vol. Wait’s State Papers, p. 497. 


Again, he says: 

“ We observed to him that none ef our vessels had what | 
the French termed the role d'equipage, and that if we were | 
to surrender all the property which had been taken from our , 
citizens in cases where their vessels were not furnished : 
with such a role, the Government would be responsible to | 
the citizens for the so surrendered, since it would | 
be impossible to undertake to assert that there was any . 
plausibility in the allegation that our treaty required a vole || 
@equipage.”’— Senate Docs., ist sess. 19th Cong., vol. 5, p. ji 
469. H 

I now refer to Mr. Preston’s letter to Mr. |. 
Caustin, on the same subject: 

Coronsia, January 2, 1844. 

Sm: I have this moment received your letter of the Mth | 
instant. inquiring of me concerning Judge Marshall's opin- 
ton on the claims far French spoliations anterior to 1600. 

When that subject was under discussien in the Senate 
some years since, as a member of the committee to which 
it had been given in charge, I bestowed no little pains in 
the investigation of it, and, as I believe it will happen to ` 
every one that does 90, I became thoroughly satisfied of the 
jusmesn of the claims. 

While they were under discussion in the Senate, they 
happened to be the subject of conversation between Mr. 
Leigh, Mr. Calhoun, and myself, one evening in our mess 

or, when Judge Marshall stepped in, and, having over- 
ard or being informed of the subject of conversation, 
asked to share in it, saying that, having been connected 
with tbe events of that period, and conversant with the cir- 
cumstances ander whieh the claims arose, he was, from his 
awn knowledge, satisfied that there was the strongest obli- 
gation on the Government to compensate the sufferers by 
the French spoliations. He gave a succinct statement of 
the leading facts, and the principles of law applicable to, 
theni, in 90 precise and lucid a way that it seemed to me a 
termination of the argument by a judicial decision. It was 
apparent from his manner that he felt an interest in the in- 
culcation of his opinion, arising from deep conviction of its 
tmth. 

T most heartily desire that the long-delayed and very 
inadequate justice now proposed to these uufortunate claim- 
ants wili be made this session. 

obedient serva: 


I am, dear sir, your n 
i ? YOMILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


1 leave it to the Senate to determine the weight . 
that ought justly to be attached to the authority 
of such names. Comment can add nothing where 
their knowledge of the subject, their capacity to ; 
investigate, their judgment and integrity are known 
and appreciated. att 

It has been intimated that at the period of which | 
I have been speaking, our commerce being ex- || 
ceedingly profitable, our merchants assumed the | 


French Spoliations—Mr. Bradbur 


.. cumulation of evidence, there was still sufficient 


.. was by Mr. Marion, in 1807, in which he says that 
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risk incident to the troubled state of affairs, with- 
out expecting any indemnity from the Government 
in case of loss. lt is the duty of a Government to 
protect at all times, in their lawful pursuits, the 
citizens who render it allegiance and give it sup- , 
port. But the claimants are not left to stand on 
that ground alone. They were specially invited 
to send out their ships upon the ocean, under 
assurance of protection, by the President of the 


on the Government of F 


‘the 3d of September, 1800, became bound to 
‘indemnify the petitioners for their just claims 
: $ which they otherwise would rightful y have had 

rance.” Then there are 
two adverse reports, one by Mr. Roberts, in 1818, 
and the other by Mr. Forsyth, in 1824; both based 
on the ground that there was no evidence that 


i: France ever recognized the justice of the claims, 
| or intended to pay them. The report of Mr. Rus- 


United States. The Secretary of State, in a cir- 
cular issued August 27, 1793, says: 


“1 have it in charge from the President to assure the 
merchants of the United States cuncerned in foreign com- 
merce or navigation, that due attention wil! be paid to any 
injuries they may suffer on the high seas, or in foreign 
countries, contrary to the law of nations, or to existing 
treaties: and that, on their forwarding hither well-authenti- 
cated evidence of the same, proper eedings will be 


i proc: 
' adopted for their relief.”’—Senate Doc., lst sess. 19th Cong., 


vol. 5, p. 217. 


We here have the fact that the Government was 
so anxious to encourage a commerce that was 
filling the Treasury with the means to discharge | 
the debt of revolution, that it stimulated our mer- 
chants to prosecute their adventurous business, 
by a special assurance of prompt protection. Is 
it then anything less than a mockery of their 
wrongs, to tell them now, they are entitled to no | 
relief, as they could never have expected that | 
measure of redress which Government ordinarily 
afforded? 

, A word as to the antiquity of these claims. It 
is urged that if they had been just they would 
have been paid at the time, and that their antiq- 
uity is evidence that they are unfounded. There 
are cases where this objection has weight. Ifa 
claimant withholds his demand until the traces of 
truth are effaced by time, it is a fair inference that , 
he hassome sinister objectin weeping it back, which 
should weigh against it. Butin this case, the claim- 
ants promptly presented and urged their demands 
at the time; and they have continued constant in 
their application from that period to the present 
hour. And so far from its being true that the 
traces of truth have become extinct, the ve 
foundations of truth, the very sources from whic 
a large mass of the evidence 1s derived, was sealed | 
| up for a quarter of a century. The Government, 
on whom the obligation of payment rested, kept 
the whole history of the negotiation a sealed book 
in the Department of State, until it was brought 
out and published on a call by the Senate, in 1826. 
The instructions to the negotiators, the various 
propositions that passed between them, recogniz- 
ing the validity of the demands, and the offers for 
adjusting them, were unknown to the claimants, 
until this publication. Yet, without this great ac- 


to satisfy the great men ofthe time, of their justice. | 
In their infancy, to which the honorable Senator |: 
from Michigan has alluded, all the strong men of |, 
that day were for them. More than twenty peti- 
tions were presented to Congress within sixty | 
days of the ratification of the convention, and there ; 
was almost a tie vote in the Senate on a resolution ': 
to take them up for consideration, while they were | 
before a select committee which had not yet made `; 
its report; and the opposition to the resolution | 
was urged on the ground that it would EE | 
the claims by premature action. The delay of | 
action, for so long a time, has been the result of ;: 
a seeming necessity. We had a debt upon us of 
nearly eighty millions of dollars, for the payment | 
of which the whole public revenue was pledged. | 
The embarrassments arising from the embar, 
occurred in 1808, and the war of 1812 increased the 
ublic debt to such an amount, that when time 
fad enabled the Government to discharge it, and | 
be in a condition to pay these claims, the cry was 
raised against them that they were too old to be 
just. 
2 The honorable Senator has referred to the re- 
ports of committees that have been made from 
time to time on this subject, and it is necessary 
that I should correct certain misapprehensions on 
his part. The first report was made by Mr. Giles, 
as chairman of a select committee of the House of 
Representatives, in 1802, setting forth the facts 
strongly in favor of the claim. The next report 


t 


ommittee ‘‘ are of 
unging the 
France of 


upon mature consideration the c 
t opinion that this Government, by ex 
‘t second article of our convention wii 


self, which is cited by the honorable Senator, is 
confined to the case of a single vessel, the Triumph, 
and the decision is mainly placed on grounds not 
involving the general question. 

.We have then two adverse reports upon the gen- 
eral question, both denying relief for want of evi- 
dence that the French Government had ever ad- 
mitted the validity of the demands, or shown a 
disposition to meet them. The evidence was 
slight at that time, compared with what we now 
have. When the history of the negotiation was 


. given to the public, disclosing the fact that France 


not only admitted the justice of the demands, but 


| offered to submit tfem with her own claims against 
; the United States, to the adjudication of an inde- 


pendent and impartial tribunal, it forever exploded 
the foundation on which these adverse reports were 
placed. From that day to this, no committee of 
either House has ever made an adverse report; 
while no less than twenty-eight reports have been 
made in their favor since they have engaged the 
attention of Congress. Such extraordinary una- 
nimity is of itself an argument entitled to respect- 
ful consideration. 

The delay that has arisen, notwithstanding the 
favorable action of the committees, is not a matter 


- of surprise to those who are acquainted with Con- 


gressional proceedings. The difficulty is to get 
action upon a subject, where there are so many 
ways by which a minority can avoid a direct vote. 
In the legislative history of this question, if my 
recollection serves me, the House has been brought 
to a final vote but once, and the Senate three or 
four times; and in every case the majority has 


. been for the bill. Postponement, delay, delay— 
| these have prevented action. 


Although the aggregate of the claims is large, 
the individual interests are generally small: ther 
are held by a large number of persons, scattered 
in distant parts of the country, between whom it 
is impossible to secure the concert of action which 
could exist if the number of claimants was more 
limited. 

I am satisfied from all the information that has 
come to my knowledge, since I have turned my 
attention to this subject, that the intimation occa- 
sionally thrown out that these claims have passed 
into the hands of speculators, is without founda- 
tion. The heirs of those who were ruined by 
the spoliations—the poor, too much impoverished 
to come here and solicit any one to attend to their 
cause—helpless families, and the aged sufferers 
who yet live in the hope that justice will at last be 


:| done—these constitute the great mass to whom 


you will bring relief by the passage of this bill. I 
do not know a solitary case of purchase by a 
speculator; although it would be strange if there 
were not occasional cases of the kind. But to 
guard against the possibility, the bill prohibits the 
payment, to any assignee, of any greater amount 
than he shall have paid and interest thereon. The 
consideration that no single claim would be paid 
by the Government without providing for the 
whole, and that the entire public revenues were 
pledged for the payment of the public debt, ex- 
cluded inducement for speculators to engage in 
such purchase. i, , 

1 will here take occasion, Mr. President, to cor- 
rect an erroneous impression in regard to the 
amount of the spoliation claims remaining unpaid. 
The whole masa of our demands was estimated 
by our Envoys, Messrs. Pinkney, Marshall, and 

erry, at from fifteen to twenty millions of dol- 
lars. We have received of France, under the 4th 
and 5th articles of the Convention and the Lauisi- 
ana treaty, for debts, &c., and of Spain, under the 
Florida treaty, for Spanish participation, about 
$7,000,000. Making allowance for the usual ex- 
aggeration of such estimates, and for subsequent 
injuries, and then deducting the amount received, 
there probably remains unpaid from seven to ten 
millions of dollars—all of it for a class of claims 
for which the petitioners have received nothing 
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whatever. Again: the five millions in this bill is 


a conclusive and final termination of all liability |; 


i 


+ $ ~ ] 
on the Government. As we did not obtain from | 


France a payment in money for these claims, but 
a release trom treaty obligations, the value of 
which Congress alone has the authority to esti- 
mate, it necessarily results that the estimate in the 
bill is the limit of the liability; and each claim- 
ant is therefore required, on filing his demand be- 
fore the Commissioners, to file also a release of all 
claim against the United States beyond the divi- 
dend he may receive under this bill. : 

T have time to urge only one further considera- 
tion upon the attention of the Senate, consistently 
with my purpose to come to a vote on the bill 
to-day. It is a consideration that appeals to our 
national honor. A portion of the captures made - 
by the French cruisers, were carried into the 
ports of Spain for condemnation. Our Govern- 
ment demanded redress, and compelled Spain to 


compensate every American citizen whose prop- i: 
erty was taken and cenfiscated by French cruisers | 
within Spanish jurisdiction. e secured to that || 
class of sufferers the amount of $2,845,609 20, i 
under the Florida treaty. So wanton did we re- ;i 
gard the outrage of these. spoliations, that we en- `; 
forced satisfaction from a third party for partici- - 
pation by acquiescence. We said to Spain, the | 
demands of these merchants is so just, they must | 
be indemnified even by you. We did this after | 
our Government had put itself in the place of |: 
France, in regard to the claims of the present pe- |: 


The Compromise—Public Lands, &c.—Mr. Parker. 


treaty I was charged to propose to the United States, and 
which would make of the two nations but one family.”’— 
| Ibid., p. 231. 

:™œAnd Mr. Adet, the successor of Mr. Genet, 
"wrote to our S f of State, on the 15th of 
. November, 1796, as follows: 


“The undersigned, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French 


Republic, now fulfills to the Secretary of State of the Uni- ` 
He claims, in the ` 
name of American honor, in the name of the faith of trea- 

ties, the execution of that contract which assured to the : 


ted States, a painful but sacred duty. 


United States their existence, and which France regarded 


as the pledge of the most sacred union between two people, ` 
Tn a word, he announces to the |: 


the freest upon earth. Í 
. Secretary of State, the resolution of a Government, terrible 
to its enemies, but generous to its allies.?»—Jbid., p. 355. 


In reference to the guarantee, Mr. Morris, our 


Minister to France, thus wrote to the Secretary of | 


State, as early as December 21, 1792: 


: ‘The circumstance of a war with Britain (by France] 
; becomes important to us in more cases than one. ‘The 
: question respecting the guarantee of American possessions, 
; May, perhaps, he agitated, especially if France should at- 
tempt to detend her islands.’ «I will only pray 
your indulgence, while T express my wish that al! ourtrea- 
ties (however onerous) may be strictly fulfilled, according 
to their true intent and meaning. The honest nation is that 


x k o 


| which, like the honest man, 


‘ Hath to its plighted faith and vow, forever firmly stood, 
And, tho? it promise to its loss, yet makes that promise 
good.’ »—Ihid., p. 32. 
And Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Madison, 
of April 3, 1794, says: 


Ho. or Reps. 


THE COMPROMISE—THE PUBLIC LANDS—COM. 
MON SCHOOLS—COLONIZATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. W. PARKER, 
OF INDIANA, 
in Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 28, 1852. 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches ot industry, by granting to every 
man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the United 
States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land 
out of the public domain, upon condition of cecupancy and 


cultivation of the same, for the period therein specified, 
being under consideration in Comnuuittec of the Whole— 


Mr. PARKER said: 

| Mr. Cuarrman: | am gratified that I have ob- 
ji tained the floor at last. And after much of that 
|; tribulation, that seems to have become the com- 
mon law of this House, in such cases made and 
., provided, I now deem myself perticularly fortu- 
i nate that I am let into the arena on this day. I 
: had intended to have addressed the committee ex- 
; clusively on the subject ostensibly before us—the 
‘ homestead bill and the public lands—but the events 
‘| of yesterday and this morning have compelled me 
j; to partially change my mind. l regard this limit- 
i. less range of discussion as promotive of little good 
i and much evil; but the lex loci will justify me here, 
ij and I shall trust to the country and an indulgent 


i 
n 
1 


ii 
st 
i} 
i 


| : > 
“As to the guarantee of the French Islands, whatever || Constituency to allow me, so long as I remain at 


doubts may be entertained of the moment at which we 
ought to interpose, yet I have no doubt but that we ought 


titioners. Now, sir, I ask with what consistency, | 


not to say decency, could we make this demand 
on Spain, the passive and uninterested instrument, 


and then turn to the class of sufferers to whom we : 


had assumed the liability of the principal, and re- 
cipient of the plunder, and tell them we would not 
pay them a farthing? What, sir, enforce on a 


to interpose at a proper time, end declare both to England 

and France, that these islands are to rest with France, and 
|: that we will make a common cause with the latter for that 
‘| object.°—Jefferson’s Works, vol. 3, p. 303. 


Nore B. 
: Mann Page, of August 30, 1795: 


third party a demand whose justice we refuse to 
admit against the principal! If American vessels, | 
ee by the French, in Spanish ports, are en- : 
tiled to indemnity, on what principle isit that those | 
captured by the French, in French ports, have not, 
at least, an equal claim? And, yet, these peti- 
tioners have not received a dollar. Is ours the 
only Government that denies justice to our citi- 
zens? Indemnities for similar spoliations have 
been secured from Great Britain, Denmark, and 
Naples. And if the subjects of any other respect- 
able Government on the globe, stood in the place 
of these petitioners, who are our own citizens, they 
would have been paid long ago. We would not 
dare to deny the payment after enforcing like 
claims upon others, and meet the reproaches that 


such injustice would bring down upon us from | 
every part of the civilized world. Let this honest ` 


debt be paid, and the stain effaced. But I must 
pursue this topic no further; time will not permit 
Omitting much that I would Jike to have said, I | 


have endeavored to confine myself to. such points | 
tgument of my friend from | 


as would answer thea | 
Michigan, and remove, as I hope, difficulties that | 
I have found to exist in the minds of gentlemen | 
who have not had an opportunity fully to ex- 
amine this subject. | 

T now thank the Senate for the at 
have given to the tedious remarks I ha 
duty to submit, 


i 
i 


tention they | 
f ve felt it my 
upon a question which possesses ` 


none of the charms of novelty, and has been too ` 
often discussed to be otherwise than dull and un- | 
interesting, except to those to whom hope has been : 
ʻi on the final ratification of the convention of 1800: 


deferred for more than half a century. 


Nore A. 
In Mr. Genet’s letter to our Secretary of State, 
of September 18, 1793, he says: 


“That the Secretary of War, to whom I communicated i 
the wish of our Government of the Windward Islands, to 
receive promptly some fire arms an 
might put into a state of d 
the United States, had t? 
ical carclesenes<, that 
President did not permi 
tol. Ibid, p. 219. 


Andina subsequent letter, from the same to the 
same, of November 14, 1793, he makes a peremp- 
tory demand of the execution of the guarantee, 
viz: i 

“I beg you to lay befure the President of the United 
States, as soon as possible, the decree and the inclosed 
note, and to obtain from him the earliest decision, either as 


to the guarantee I kave claimed for the fulfillment of for 
our colonies, or upon the mode of negotiation of the new 


efense, possessions guarantied by | 
te front to answer me, with au iron- 
the principles established by the 
t him to lend us so much as a pis- 


iO 


d some cannon, which |: 


: siderable losses; the negotia 


“ Our part of the country is in considerable fermentation 
n what they suspect to he a recent roguery of this kind. 
| They say that, while all hands were below mending sails, 
| Splicing ropes, and every one at his own business, and the 
' captain in his cabin attending to bis log-book and chart, a 


‘| rogue of a pilot has run them into an eneiny’s port, But, 
: metaphor apart, there is much dissatisfaction with Mr. Jay | 


and his treaty.’ ’—Jefferson’s Works, vol. 3, p. 315. 

And our Secretary of State communicated to 
our Minister at Paris, on the 14th of July, 1795, 
the following: 


t The treaty is not yet ratified by the President, nor will - 

it be ratified, I believe, until it returns from England, if ; 

ʻi then? * * * «The late British order, for seizing pro- : 
I do not! 


visions, is a weighty obstacle to a ratification. 
suppose that such an attempt to starve France will be coun- 
tenanced.”—-Senate Docs., ist sess. 19th Cong., vol. 5, 
p. 119. 

This British order, although a ‘* weighty obsta- 
cle,” was soon found to be no obstacle at all; for, 
in about one month following, on the 25th of Au- 
; gust, 1795, our Minister in England was thus in- 
| structed: 


| that order, as our accounts of it are not very perfect; but 

if, after every prudent effort, you find that it cannot be re- 
| moved, its continuance is not to be an obstacle to the ex- 
| change of ratifications.”—Ibid., p. 321. 


|| “The ratifications were exchanged without a re- 


‘ peal or relaxation of said order, 


; der, and immediately 
thereafter it was evef more rigorously enforced. 


Nore C. 
The proceedings of the French Corps Legislatif, 


* The following papers will serve to exhibit the causes 
which, for a moment, ruffled the harmony between the two 
States, and the grounds of the treaty upon which the rela- 
nons of gs and friendship, which at present unite them, 
are based. 


; concluded between the French Republic and the United 
States, laid before Corps Legislatif, 


' Connselior of State, charged by the Consuls with the pre. 


i| sentation thereof.” —Sesston of Nov. %, 1801. 


“ Citizen Legislators: * * * «t Such was the state of 


i| things when three American negotiators arrived at Paria, 


| 

; led thither by the desire and the bope of preventing a signal 
: rupture. 

| _ $“ American commerce was alleged to have suffered con- 


recognized that it was just to liquidate, compensate, and 
close, if it were possible, the indemnities which might be 
respectively due,” §e.—-Code Diplomatique, Par Portiez— 
Tribune, July, 1802. 


Of that treaty, Mr. Jefferson says, in a letter to , 


“Minute instructions cannot now be given concerning | 


‘ Grounds of the projected Jaw relative to the convention , 


by citizen Roederer, ` 


i tors demanded indemnity for : 
; them. The French Government had also 10 allege claims | 
i; for her commerce, which had suffered for a long time. It 


; Rome, and wen the occasion may seem to re- 
ii quire it, to do as Romans do. 
'. Legitimate debate, it strikes me, in the council 
chamber, where practical men commune, should 
for the time being, be confined to the same practi- 
calend. But, sir, into what far-off region, what 
terra incognita, have we not wandered during the 
many days of this miscellaneous, yet magnificent 
‘debate? Bewildered, as I have sometimes been, 
| with the myriad of objects, of thoughts and fan- 
cies, that it has from time to time conjured up, the 
remembrance of a passage in my early life has 
frequently passed before me. 
early a quarter of a century ago, I was travel- 
ing over that mighty wilderness, without a wood 
| that stretches away from my own State, through 
i Ulinois, towards the setting sun. From early 
morning until near the closing in of the evening I 
was out upon that great plain, without the sight 
of tree, or bush, or shrub, to indicate a spot where 
the pioneer’s camp-fire might be kindled for rest 
and refreshment, and where he might again take 
his latitude and departure for the long-sought site 
' of his intended home. You may wel! suppose that 
it was a tedious day, and, as it wore to its close, 
', full of anxiety. 
, _ And now, sir, after listening to the counsels and 
: following the lead of others so long, in passing 
i| over the grand prairie—if you will allow the fig- 
, ure—of this debate, and having at length obtained 
| the floor, I feel like I were approaching ** the tim- 
| ber’’—-about to emerge from the wildering waste, 
where, by noting the course of the streams, the 
, range of the hills, and the moss upon the trees, as 
| the pioneer does, I may determine my present 
position, and ** blaze” the way I would travel. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot omit noticing «a few 
| things in the speech of the worthy and distin- 
i: guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Srepuens] 

on yesterday, and a certain manifesto I find in 

‘the Republic this morning, addressed ‘To the 
: Whigs of the United States” by some ten or a 
"| dozen honorable gentlemen, members of this 
| House, I feel myself, and that portion of the 
Union whence I come, so involved in these matters, 
,, that I do not deem myself at liberty to pass them 
| by at this juncture. 
Sir, there is no one thing, I presume, that the 
'! public man desires more, than that his record may 
not only be clean, and so kept, but that it may so 
appear to all men. I presume there is nothing 
i that every gentleman here covets so much as he 
i: does the public belief that his course has been, 
| and is, a straight one, and that he has good reasons 
` for the course he has-pursued. 

I am here, Mr. Chairman, from a district some- 
what peculiarly situated. It has had within it an 
unusually large third party—a Free-Soil party, 
‘socalled. They have held the balance of power 
in their hands, and would again, should they deem 
' ita duty they owe to themselves and the country 
. to organize, and throw themselves, as a body, 


i 
i 


i 
H 
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stitution, its compromises, and the spirit thereof— 
true to the Union—in a ward, that | would not 


misrepresent them. I am here mainly on the 
round of the matter so ably discussed by my 
friend from Georgia on yesterday—on the ground 
of ihe matter which has brought out the manifesto ` 
this morning. 3 

] do not intend to be misunderstood, or misrep- 
resented in this behalf, nor shall my people, if in ~ 
my power to prevent it, I do noel cannot be- 
lieve that gentlemen here—and I esteem every . 
member sich—will willfully or wantonly so post 
up me or mine. Iam sure we have been placed 
in a false position. lt is my purpose to rectify 
that, And that is not all in this connection. 1 
have no little anxiety, which reavhes, I trust, 
above and beyond me or mine. It is for the har- 
mony of the whole country—the perpetuity of the 
Constitution and the Union. For that | have 
struggled iong. And so long asl have a country, 
and life remains, with God’s blessing, I will not 
give over. 

And now, sir, l address myself to this manifesto. 
The signers of this paper are my friends, I believe 
ali of them. I know them to be gentlemen of in- 
tegrity and honor. But they have ggken it upon 
themselves, it seems, amongst other t ings in this 
paper, not only to indicate their own position, but 
the position of other gentlemen who met with 
them, in a private meeting in this Capitol, a few 
evenings azo, in reference tu a settled question, 
about which the American people have felt, and 
still feel, a deep interest. I find my name enrolled 
here upon the face of this document, in connection : 
with the names of several honorable gentlemen. 
They are entirety competent to take care of them- 
selves, ] will endeavor to do the same for myself. 
] make no complaint of the mere exposure of my 
name, my pasition, my counsels, in any meeting, 
be it public or private; but I cannot be placed in 
a false light, and remain silent. I wish, therefore, . 
to enter my protest, and am happy in having the 


opportunity of doing so at this early hour, against |, 
i 


the deductions gentlemen have been pleased to 
make in this paper, in so faras they involve me. |: 
Tain not willing that a position shall be assigoed 
to me, in matiers vital to the peace, the harmony | 
of my fellow-citizens, if not the existence of this |, 
Government, that both my head and heart repu- jj 
diate. lt 

1 shall net consume the time of the committee in || 
reviewing this article in detail. My purpose will |: 
be subserved, by directing attention to some half || 
dozen lines, which read in these words: 

“ Regarding the vote on GenTRy’s amendment as the 
emphatic declaration by the meeting, either that the persons 
present remained uncommitted as to their own support of 
the adjustment measures, or that they refused to establish 
any such test of the qualification of the nominee of the | 
National Convention, no course remained,” ke. 

Now, sir, that is not my position by any means. 
I stand here committed to the support of the nd- 
justment measures; and because I| so stood before 
my constituents; it was, above all other things, 
that they sent me here. And, sir, before them, ¥ | 
established for myself that test as the ‘‘qualifica- |; 
tion” for my candidate for the Presidency, let him .; 
be presented to me by a National Convention, or 
in any other mode. 
National Convention to learn what. my politics, 
my principles, my obligations to my country are. |. 
I claim the privilege, as an American citizen, asa 
Whig, to adjust those matters for myself. -Iam_, 


yery sure I shall allow no such irresponsible body i 
to do it for me. I tolerate that body in doing one `: 
thing for me, and only one, because I cannot doit : 
myself. When there are two or more pretenders : 
for the Presidency among those whom I deem my ` 
political friends, Í allow them to do whatever such |: 
a body may do—to clear the field of all who would | 
be general officers, but one, and to place the ban- 
ner of our hosts in his hands. And then, sir, if I 
like the general, if I think I can serve my country 
better under his lead, than any other of whose 
success there may he any hope, I will enlist. But 
1 will think of that: yes, sir, I wil! think of that: . 
So I hope the authors of this manifesto will under |: 
stand that Tam not in the category where they `. 


hundred men in my district, who, as Free-Soilers, 
, felt it their duty, in the last presidential struggle, 
; to range themselves under the banner of Van Bu- 
‘ren, many of them also gave me their cordial 
support; and I have reason to believe that many 


‘it not been for their warm personal attachment, 


' months. 


: {Messrs. Jackson and 


i| My constituents were determined to abide by the 
|! settlement, discountenance further agitation, and 


: of this blessed Union, that I was sent here. | 


‘: scattering over the country its baleful fires. Sir 
: it bas been my study and struggle to remain 
: consistent. 

: meeting; and was anxious to be rid of it. 


i: mustering their forces for another frightfal tem- 
But, sir, I do not: go toa pe 


: from Georgia came up in this House, it will be 


: out that tedious and stormy day that they were 


- House was brought to 
' E was without a doubt as to my duty. There 


man, to a certain. disturber of the peace, 
! once upon a time, Quamdiu nostra patientia, &c. 
| How long is our patience to be tried ? 
| Why, sir, I hear bonds talked of as being desired 
: fram the North, that we will keep the peace. This, 
. [ must confess, sounds strangely to my ears, 
knowing, as | do, the fidelity of the North to the 
was contested, can cali his own. The Whigs— Constitution, and the ardent anxiety that abounds 
the Taylor Whigs of ’48—supported me almost ` there, and is becoming stronger and more intense 
to a man. Some hundred or so of the old line . every day, for a faithful execution of all our laws, 
Democracy, pure-hearted, clear-headed, patriotic ' to abide by the compromise and have an end to 
men, supported me. Many more of them, who |; this frightful agitation. 
could not see their way clear, did not vote at all.) . Are our brethren really in earnest when they 
And I am proud to say, that out of some sixteen `: suggest that this requisition of bends is to be made 
i here, or elsewhere? I hope not; for in that 
, event, I should fear my case might be as unfortu- 
nate as that of the quiet gentleman named in the 
| books, wha was carried off and locked up in the 
i lunatic asylum, by his cunning yet mentally-dis- 
more of them—a large majority of them, I think— |; ordered brother, through apprehension of bein 
would have been found in the same support, had | ordered there himself, by that quiet, walldinpooet: 
‘: and law-abiding man. But enough of this. It is 
and the obligation they felt themselves under, to || kindness—compeesion for each other’s frailties, 
my honorable competitor and immediate prede- .: rather than bonds, that must make us brothers, if we 
cessor on this floor, who had with great zeal and '; would be such. . 
ability carried their flag in that presidential strug- |; I pass to the alternative position assigned me 
gle. Thus, sir, my position at home, and that of |; with others, some forty-six in all, out of sixty- 
my constituents, is known and understood. : seven named in this manifiste. It is that we re- 
And am I not committed here? The record |; fuse to establish any such test of qualification as 
shows.1am. l could not be otherwise than com- |: the compromise measures for the nominee of the 


. mitted, if I would, unless, coward-like, I had de- |: national convention. Now, Mr. Chairman, l am 


well understood, in this behalf, at home. 1 took 

very high ground, on this very subject, through- 
‘gut the late canvass that resulted in placing me 

here. I said then, as I say now, that no man can 

have my vote for the Presidency, unless he stands 
ii clear and unquestioned upon the ground of the 
Í compromise. I must not doubt in regard to this 
thing. 1 will not doubt about it. So, personally, 
I do not stand in that category. 

But am I asked how | am to besatisfied that my 
| eandidate is orthodox on this great question? I an- 
| swer that { am satisfied. already, beyond theshadow 
of a doubt, in so far as the three distinguished gen- 
tlemen are concerned, who alone are now seriously 
named for the Presidency. I donot anticipate the 
least trouble in this behalf, If 1 did, the Balti- 
|| more Convention that we are to have, or-any other 
convention, county, State, or national, is the last 
place on this earth that I would think of looking 

The compromise measures had been settled; and ; to for the quieting of my mind on the subject of 
as I have gaid, it was because a large majority of | doctrinal-troubles. But Ï shall have particular oc- 
casion to look at this ‘matter more closely, when I 
come to notice the:speech of the honorable gentle- 
man from Georgia, {Mr. Srernens,) whose re- 
marks, in this connection, I deem peculiarly happy, 
|| just, and wise, in a word, eminently Ware. 

i Am I now asked why I did not vote for enter- 
|| taining the compromise resolutions, attempted to 
i be forced on our late meeting? I think I have 
‘| pretty well answered that question already. Men 
it who have minds better than monkeys, are not to 
| be indoctrinated by a caucus.’ Rational men will 
i; think, and choose, and act for themselves, in mat- 
l: ters of principle. Caucus resolves and caucus 
ji decrees, therefore, on articles of faith, can serve 
| no other practical end than to distract: But were 
; it not so, as | have already said, I repeat, at what 
period in the world’s history are we to have done 
with this agitation? When are we to get through 
with adjusting the adjustment? Sir, whenever or 
| wherever we roll this Trojan horse into our midst 
seén that 1 voted for every motion to lay them on |; we must tear down the walls to get him in. When‘ 
the table, and thus get rid of them without dis- |i that is done, from his bowels have ever issued, 
couftegy to their honorable movers. And through- || and will ever issue, legions of armed men; and 
bitter feelings, envenomed hostilities, horrid war 
| will come like evil spirits and possess us, leading 
us withersoever they will. I have seen, and felt, 
| and deplored this so much for a full score of years, 
ii L confess that a chilling shudder seizes me when- 
| ever I s-e symptoms of a renewed paroxysm aris- 
i ing. I have learned some wisdom, I trust, from 
the sad experiences of the past, and I cannot deem 


serted the post, in confidence and good faith, | 
assigned me. Tnat I cannot do. Infinitely rather ; 
would I prefer to be shot down upon the field, 
and die witha clean heart, where the ensign of the 
Constitution and the Union is unfurled. Such a 
death would not disgrace my children, and it 
would not be without the comforting hope of a 
bright resurrection. Yes, sir; 1 am committed 
here—no less than three times m about as many 
First, in the private meeting of my 
Whig brethren, on the morning of the first day of 
the session. Subsequently, on the two separate 
resolutions of the two pooma from Georgia, || 

!LLYER.} And Í would 
now inquire when is this thing to stop? When is 
there to be an end of this agitation? My constit- 
uents had tried me in the ordeal of a fiery can- 
vass, when my positions, as | have said, were 
clear, well-defined, and thoroughly understood. | 


invoke the spirit of peace and good brotherhood, , 
to come again and dwell with us and all the people 


will not lend myself willingly, here or elsewhere, 
to the uncapping of this fearful volcano again, and 
Sir, 


tience I regretted exceedingly to see 
that resolution introduced into our preliminary 
For Í 
deemed it the low muttering of the storm-spirits, 


st. But when forced to the vote, or fiy, I knew 
where I stood, and where I was expected to stand, 
and I could not and did‘not hesitate to indorse the 
resolation. i | 
Again, when the resolutions of the gentlemen 


il 
} 


before us, it-will be also seen that I voted against 
every motion for adjournment, for I was not will- 
ing to desecrate another day with them, and de- 
termined to sit it out, 1f possiate At length the 

e direct vote; and again 


was no cloud, no shadow of a shade upon my ' 
mind. And'thus twice more I indorsed the com- |! him a wise and prudent counsellor who has not. > 
rontisé in varied form, the sme in substance, as | Entertaining these sentiments, I cannot lend 
efore my peeple. > = | myself to seatter these fearful firebrande among: 
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The 


my brethren, with whom, from whatever quarter | 
of the Republic they may hail, I would dwell in i sentiments upon this floor. We have all manner 
: of spirits here. But I think I might call up the 


unity. Aud, sir, I am sure I know my people. | 
They want peace—an end of agitation; and the 
best evidence of their sincerity, as I have shown, 
is the fact that [ am here. And must I go back 
to that people and tell them that, however much 
they may cry “Peace!” “Peace!” our Southern 
brethern will have no peace? I hope not. 

But { say again, I would not entertain those 
resolutions, at that time and in that place, because 
they were clearly out of order, and had no busi- 
ness there. it was so ruled by the patriotic and 
distinguished Southern Senator, {Mr. Maneum,] 
who occupied the chair, on the ground that they 
were not in to the business before the meet- 
ing; and in this the chairman was gailantly sus- 
tained, not by the North merely, but by several 
Southern Senators and Representatives, whose 
devotion to the compromise and the peculiar in- 
stitutions of the South, is not only ardent, but 
above suspicion. 

And was not this right? Sir, all political cau- 
cuses and conventions are, at best, unpopular 
with many; and they are only tolerated when 
they assume not to dictate to freemen how they 
may THINK, and what pocrrines they may cher- 
ish; but when, by the common consent of com- 
peting aspirants, and their respective friends, they 
arbitrate between the men understood to corre- 
spond in cardinal articles of faith, and determine 


whom they would advise to retain the field for | 


concentrated action. Thus far may they be tolera- 
ted, and no further. 
And what was the object of our meeting? Ev- 


erybody understood it—nobody questioned it out | 


of doors. It was simply to fix the time and place 
for the National Convention. And where did we 
get our authority for this? The necessity of the : 
case seemed to indicate that it must be done by a 
meeting of the Whig members of Congress. 
With one voice the entire Whig press of the 
Union called upon us to do it. And no discord- 
ant note was heard throughout the land. Neither 

ress, nor pen, nor tongue intimated that anything 
urther was expected or desired of us, than to 
agree upon that time and place, until gentlemen in 
caucus obtruded these resolutions upon us to de- 
termine who could, or who could not, go into a 
Whig National Convention. With this record, I 
put myself upon the country, confident that its 
verdict will give me no disquiet. 

Mr. Chairman, [ am done with the manifesto, if 
its authors are done with me. I hope my position 
now is well enough understood, and that I will have 
no future occasion to protest against the ascription 
of etther sentiment or motive to me in this behalf 


that I utterly repudiate. I am pleased with my |: 
I would not change it, or any part of it, | 


record. 
even could I obliterate the changefrom the remem- | 
brance of all men, and forever. I cannot antici- | 
pate that sufficient motive to change it can ever be 
presented to my mind, unless, peradventure, | 
am brought to despair of dwelling with my South- 
ern brethren in harmony, and finally despair of | 
the Union. 
Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that the gentleman 
trom Georgia {Mr. Steruens] is not in his seat 
to-day. I have listened with more interest and 
more pleasure to no address to this House than I- 
did to his on yesterday. Nearly all the sentiments 
that he presented meet with a cordial response in 
my own heart. There are some things, however, ` 
about which we should differ toto cælo. Sir, my ‘ 
friend from Georgia is laboring under a great mis- 
apprehension in reference to the North—a very 
great misapprehension. Let meread you a short 
extract from his address, as I find it reported in 
the National Intelligencer this morning, and I 
have no doubt reported correctly, for it corre- ; 
sponds with my own recollection of what he said: | 
“The great leading and controlling question which was | 
likely to enter into the politica! contest of this country, and 
the administration of its Goveroment, was the constitu- 
tional right of one section of the country to the reclamation 
of its fugitive slaves; and it was said that there must be a 
disagreement between Northern and Southern men upon | 


this question : that is, that men must disagree upon a great | 
constitutional question,” f 


_ Now, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Georgia | 
either confounds the fugitive slave law with the 
Constitution, or else he misrepresents—without 
design—I know—the position of the great mass— | 


| 


i ever. 


' as sensitive upon this subject as 
i know of. I came here 


pi 


[A 
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the millions of the North. Sir, you know the 


members of this House now, and not one single | 
gentleman, North or South, would answer and say | 
that he stood upon this question as the gentleman | 

‘from Georgia has laid t down. Where is the ` 

: Man at the North who denies the constitutional | 

: right of the South to reclaim their fugitive slaves? 

' That was the proposition, and it was argued as 


such, Sir, | know the Northern people. My” 


destiny was cast with them. It is with them 
now. I never spent three days where slavery . 
existed by law until I came to this capital last 
winter—-never! I know those people too well to 
believe for one moment that doctrines of that kind 
are entertained amongst them. Sir, there are not 
to. be found in this broad land hearts truer to the 


l 


I put this question with any bad feeling or unkind 


l 


spirit towards any gentleman upon this floor; but 
where has it come from? Not from the North; 
but it is without controversy that the South has 
opened these wounds and made them bleed afresh. 
Southern resolutions, here and elsewhere, have 
been irritating [and festering those wounds, from 
the first day of our session until now, and this is 
still threatened at a time and place, where, if per- 
sisted in, the doctors will pronounce each wound 
immedicabile vulnus. The North is quietly acqui- 
escing. Itis true you may occasionally see ebul- 
litions there, as you always will everywhere 
whenever there is contrariety of opinion. Our 
great cities, counties, States, lines of public works, 


, are not unfrequently marked by outbreaks, despe- 


| 


rate opposition to the execution of our local laws, 
bloody and fatal rencontres, in which officers of the 


Constitution, in all its spirit, compromises, and | peace are murdered—hundreds of these to one ob- 
requisitions, than are to be found throughout this | stacle thrown in the way of the execution of the fu- 


, whole North to which the gentleman refers. That : 


' miss their fears, and we beg them todoso. They 
greatly misapprehend the North. 
I will tell you what exists in the North, how- 
There does exist in the North a contrariety 
of opinion in regard to some of the provisions of 
the fugitive slave law. There is no question of 
that. 
deny it. But, that there is a disposition in the 
North, at this time, to 
confess to you, I do not believe. I donot believe : 
it exists in my district. I knowof no place where 
; it does exist. 
The people of the North want harmony, they 
ı want quiet in this Union, and they will stand by 


‘| will never be disputed—no, never, where that peo- || is sound as your Constitution itself. 
‘ ple are known. Our Southern brethren may Mia || there should be no mistake. 


| 


| 


itate that question, I :| address of the gentleman from Georgia. 


ij 


the Constitution, depend upon it, as long as there ; 


| is a plank of it left to stand upon. But, my God! 


may we not think? May we not have our own | 


: private sentiments in reference to these things? 
uthern gentlemen must not ask of us that we 
shall no longer be entities—sentient beings. It is 
going too far. It ought to be enough for them | 
that they have got the law and that we are going | 
to stand by it. For one, I will not touch a hair | 
of its head, until they themselves call for it, and I | 
believe that is the feeling of the North. It ought | 
; not to be misunderstood, I come,as I havesaid, 
: froma portion of that North, and from a district 
i any other that I 
ricularly upon this 
question, and I know the feeling of the people in 
regard to it. 
mise; they will stand by it; and over and above 
that, they will countenance no man, in the presi- 
dental chair or out of it, who will oppose or dis- 
suade a faithful execution of the fugitive slave 
| law. 7 
| Mr. Chairman, there is probably no law ever 
! passed by Congress that has been so much misrep- 
| resented as that fugitive slave law has been. 
| There are bad features in it; and yet, strange to | 
| tell, my own State has a more inhuman law on 


i her own statute book, of her own enacting, and 


itive slave law. But the great heart of the North 
About that 
It is sound, and the 
South need have no fears unless they come to fear 


‘| the possibility of the existence of free government, 


and despair of the Constitution and the Union. 
All ask, and all that my constituents ask, is, that 
we may turn our backs upon this ever-recurring 
and pestilent question, and let it be where the 


It is useless to attempt to conceal it or to | Constitution and the laws have placed it. 


wish to read a little further from the 
I find 
nothing in that address that more heartily meets 
with my approbation than the paragraph which 
I shall now read; and it points the way in which 
I think we may have unity and good feeling again: 

“He was willing and ready to aver that, so far as he 
was concerned, as a Representative he never could consent 
to say that any other body of men, unknown to the Jaw and 
unauthorized, should proclaim the politics by which he was 
to be governed. It was the duty of Representatives to act 
according to the provisions of the Constitution; they were 
individuals known to the law and the country. And what 
spectacle could be more humiliating than that an American 

epresentative should submit his will, bow his neck, and 

ve up his own sentiments to an eutside body of men, un- 

nown to himself and irresponsible, and permit such a body 
to dictate the policy which is to govern him and his pos- 
terity? A representative Government could not stand, 
nor our Constitution be preserved, if this system of things 
ho constituted these conventions ? 


But, sir, 


should be continued. 


| Men entirely unknown to the law and the Constitution— 


men selected informally in the primary meetings held over 


' the country. What kind of a spectacle would the Ameri- 


They will abide by that compro- ; 


' citizen. 


: upon this same subject; and, to this day, I have - 


never heard a voice raised for its amendment, ` 


- modification, or repeal! I told my constituents, ' 

as I say now, that had I been a member of the 
. last Congress, I would not have voted for that 
| bill, unless I had known that my vote was essen- 
' tial to save the Union, for I consider that para- 
; mount to every other question. I will vote for 


i; no bill that I do not approve, except it be in some 


| such desperate contingency. But when it has be- 
; come law, as this has—a part of a compromise for 

of the Union, and preventing the effusion 
ood; and when, too, we got other laws passed ' 


: inte; 
ofb 


on which our hearts weré set, that we could not |: 


: have got had not that law been passed also, | 
: should consider myself too base for a seat upon | 
this floor, if I would hesitate to stand by it until . 
the gentlemen for whose particular benefit it was ; 
made asked that it should be amended or repealed. | 
| Now, let me make a further suggestion to my | 
Southern friends. They mistake the North. No | 
itation has come from there, no petition, no res- | 
olution in reference to this subject. And do you | 
! not descry in this the blessed ark of peace, of good | 

fellowship—the promise of halcyon ays to come? 

Where has the agitation come from? I do not 


`, constituents before I came here how I stood. 


can Congress present, coming here the mere instruments— 
the shameful, vile instruments—to register the decrees of a 
body unknown to law ??? 


So say 1; and, thank God! itis good Whig doc- 
trine. My friend from Georgia and myself, though 
our homes are so far asunder, on this great ques- 
tion ‘* see eye to eye,” as do all good Whigs. 
No, sir, no Baltimore or Philadelphia Convention 
can make a platform for me. I am an American 
I am a freeman yet, and, with the bless- 
ing of God, I will remain one. 

f my Whig friends meet together, and present 
to the Amerivan people a man—and that is their 
only province—in whom I have confidence—a 
man whose sentiments I think correspond with my 
own—I shall not hesitate to sustain him. But if 
they present no such man as that to me, | shall 


know where my course is at once. I told my 
I 


; told them that unless the next presidential candi- 
. date of the Whig party was sound—sound as I 


have represented myself to be—on the subject of 
the compromise, I would take the position of 
Henry Clay, as expressed before the Legislature 


: of Kentucky—I would go for a Democrat who 
S~ . was sound rather than him. 
: the purpose of sustaining the Constitution and the | 


i 
| 
i 


Mr. Chairman, we may, as Whigs, forego the 


|; great cardinal articles of our faith. Wemay per- 


mit the veto, the one-man power, to demolish and 
override, with imperial prowess, the Representa- 
tives of the people in Congress. We may endure 
the oppression of the toiling millions of our own 
countrymen, by holding them down in the home- 
less, penniless, breadless, poverty and thraldom of 
the forlorn subjects of European princes, throwing 
no kind arm of protection around their. industry, 
and see our country bled and exhausted into hope- 
less bankruptcy and ruin, as it would be, were it 
not for the yet unexhausted resources of its virgin 
soil, its opulent mines, and the irrepressible ener- 
gies of our peonle. We may tolerate the shame- 
ful inconveniences, the fatal disasters, springing 
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from a criminal neglect to improve our national |! Southern half into the Union as a slave State. 
harbors, lakes, and rivers, where hecatombs of | Now, I put it to my Whig—my Democratic 


our people, with their wealth, are annually in- 
guifed—calamities more to be dreaded than ocean ` 


pirates, highwaymen, or bandit hordes; but the 
union of our States, the brotherhood of sections, 
the harmony of our ple, are essential to our 
national existence. We may not forego this. 
Peace and harmony within are essential to all asso- 
ciations of men. And even 

“ Devils with devils damn’d firm concord hold.” 

Se you will mark that, sir! No man shall have 
my vote for the presidency unless he stands firm on 
the ground of the compromise. 

But Ido not think it belongs to that convention 
to fix the politica of the people of this Govern- 
ment. Suppose the convention should take it upon 
themselves to repudiate the compromise, am I not 
free? Am l to obey their behests simply be- 
cause Lama Whig? Sir, I claim to be something 
more than a mere party hack, dear to me as are, 
and have ever been, the distinctive principles of the 
Whig party. I will not pi 
was meant for mankind. [ say that no man ought 
to be irrevocably bound to the nominee of the Na- 
tional Convention—certainly not to any doctrines 
hey ay assume to fulminate; doctrines most 
probably shaped and concocted by a conclave of 
scheming office harpies, suddenly assembled, in 
some dark chamber, during the night just prece- 
ding the convention. They may agregupon, and 
advise the adoption of the men, but not the meas- 
ures. That is their province. But I will deter- 
mine my own measures, and so will every freeman. 
And then, when the field is cleared for action, I 
will determine for myself under whose banner Í 
can best promote the * general welfare.” I know 
of but one thing in the action of these conventions 
that ought to be deemed conclusive, as against 
anybody. Personal honor requires that. It is 
that every candidate whose name is submitted to 
the convention, if not chosen, should retire at 
once, and thenceforth, during the campaign, in 
good faith, afford no factious opposition to the 
election of the man selected, and against whom he 
has had his chances. f would trust no man who 
did not recognize this obligation. But the people 
ought to be free, and above these irresponsible 
bodies. It is, and always has been, good Whig 
doctrine, that we pay no blind homage to the ful- 
minations of Ned Ruckers, General Commanders— 
i nsible men, picked up at random and with 
little other thought than that they have the party 
label hanging out, and a little extra money that 
they can s in travel, or, peradventure, ‘‘ cast 
like bread upon the waters,” to be sought for 
again about the days of inauguration! Sir, it is 
better to use the plain language. [ profess to be 
a plain man. I live among a great many very 
plain people, whose ‘‘ yea is yea, and whose nay 
is nay.” 

Mr. Chairman, we do not know what these 
bodies will do. We suppose, and believe, they 
will do right. But the best of us are liable to err, 
however pure may be our purpose. Remember, 
if you please, the lamentable scenes we have wit- 
nessed, even here, in this august body, wise! 
provided for by the Constitution we so much ad- 
mire, created by a discreet people, with so much 
care and circumspection; composed of gentlemen 
acting under the most solemn obligations to God 
and the country; having the high responsibility of 
shaping the destinies of this 
time. 
make a Babel of this Hall almost every hour, to 
say nothing of the shameful outrages that some- 
times occur—the difficulty, even under our long- 
established rules, so well understood by every 
member, of framing, even with the aid of our care- 


fully-eonstituted committeés, any law, however | 1 i 
i: compromise and promptly execute every law of | 


the land, may they not be trusted, whatever the || 


trivialor important, ao as to please everybod y—and 
then tell me, net what assurance, but what hope, 
ean we or our peo 
tated or informally-chosen, suddenly-nssembled, 
impatiently-acting, irresponsible convocations of 
perfect strangers to each other, will lay the foun- 
dation stones of governmental policy wisely or 
well? But, above all, must we take these to be 


our Daniels, to sit in judgment pn the Constitu- . 
f powerful influence, t } 
|| this adjustment, without which the wisest appre- 


tion? I think not. ae, 
But, Mr. Chairman, 1 have heard of the divis- 
fou of California—the project of bringing the 


ve up to party what | 


ill any ‘ 
jj to inform him what manner of man either Scott, 
' Fillmore, or Webster is? 


|. dency, who the candidate was, but once. 


eat Republic for the | 
Remember the confusion, the disorder, that . 


have, that these self-consti- | 


fnends—all supporters of the compromise here— 
should either of our Baltimore Conventions, 
yielding toa Southern pressure, declare in favor 
of such a movement, would you feel yourselves ; 
bound to give in your adhesion to the measure. | 
The North certainly would not; no sincere friend 
of the compromise in the South could do it. The 
repeal of the fugitive slave law would not bea 
more palpable and flagrant violation of the com- 
promise than that. The admission of California 
as a free State, with her prescribed boundaries, 
was an essential part of the compromise. Should 
she now make herself a slave State, it would be a 
clear violation of the spirit of the compromise. 
Should one half, or any part of the present State, 
at any time hereafter, be itse. into a slave 
State, and beso admitted into the Union, it would 
be a gross violation of the letter of the compro- 
mise. We do not suppose that any trick or cir- 
cumvention in this behalf wasintended or thought 
of by Southern gentlemen. And we say to them, 
that we expect them also to abide by the com- 
promise in good faith, and we of the North expect 
to do the same. 

Let the whole matter rest as originally adjusted, - 
after such a protracted, nizing, and frightful 
at e, until all our people become cool and har- 
monized again—until we can talk about it calmly, 
with no chafed feelings, but as brothers counsel- 
ing for the common good. The sooner this happy 
day shall come the better it will be forall. For f 
am quite sure there are defects in this adjustment, 
the remedy of which neither party could now 
maintain its self-respect in asking at the hands 
of the other. My opinion is, that our Southern 
brethren willask some modification or amendment 
of the fugitive slave law, full as soon as the North 
will insist upon it. Good neighborhood is often 
found very convenient, when, peradventure, the 
day before, we deemed ourselves independent. ‘It 
is pleasant for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

Mr. Chairman, for what purpose do the W higs 
need a National Convention ? here is the gen- 
tleman of that party who will confess that he 
needs it to inform him what his politics are? To 
make him a PLATFORM, inasmuch as he has not 
got any—never had any—and does not belong to 
a party that ever had any! Sir, when I hear a 


| professor of the Christian religion confess that he 
| needs a conference or a synod to make him a 


BısLe, inasmuch as he has not got any—never 
had any, and does not belong to a sect that ever 
had any—and can be brought to understand what . 


hended a bloody civil war, or the dissolution ‘of 
the Union ?—did we not all know this, I say, the 
positive declarations of the honorable gentlemen 


| from Floridaand North Carolina, [ Messrs. CABELL 
‘ and Stanty,]} on this floor, and before thecountry, 


would settle that question and leave no room for 
cavil. Sir, with all this before the country—with 
no stain on his record in this behalf, in former 
years—the consummate pacificator, to whom the 
Administration and ail the people looked—and not 
in vain—to scothe and settle the nullification diffi- 
culty of 1832, and subsequently the Patriot diffi- 
culties, when our whole Canada frontier was in 
flames, because of the burning of the * Caroline,” 
and the murder of our citizens by British soldiers 
within ourown waters—may nothe, too, be trusted? 
Will not he execute the laws, who, with brave 
heart, strong hand, and unflinching purpose, at 


' the call and bidding of his country, has periled 


that pious man means—then I may be able to ap- | 


preciate the forlorn and destitute condition of m 
good brother. Until some such time I sh 
espair of ministering to him any consolation. 
Whig say that he needs a convention | 


l 


Sir, I never heard the 
uestion asked after the nomination for the har l 

n 1 

then, after the first few days of his candidacy, it | 
| was never asked by his friends, but always by 
his opponents. And they had a significant way | 

of putting the question, that seemed to be withering 

every hope of the nominee and his friends, until 

in an evil hour, his illustrious competitor, whose 


4 


history was as familiar to his countrymen as their 
: household gods, and whose fame filled the world, 


was induced to write another letter, and then he 
fell, as did the charioteer of the sun, when Jupiter | 
struck him down with his bolt. i 
Scott, Fitmore, and Wesster—may | not , 
the world knows their history by heart? As | 


sa 
: Whi nobody assumes to question either of i: 
seh : i And as Union :: 


‘ them-—they are without guile. 5; 
‘men—men who will, in good faith, abide by the 


crisis or the peril? Webster’s name has almost | 
become another for the Constitution and the Union. : 


That Fillmore is true, and may be trusted, all |! 
we j| that may remind you of the spring floods of the 
| itician, in all this broad land, that has assumed to | 


‘ agree. And where is the press, the pen, or 


! question the soundness of Scott? Sir, did we not | 
all know how he brought the great energies of his 

eharacter, his clear head, signal discretion, and 
all into eager action to secure 


r 


: slavery 
‘| Do not they know that old Lundy 


: every where. 


. life a thousand times, received the bullets of his 


country’s enemies in his person, and charged up 
tothe muzzles of theirartillery? Does he not love 
—will not he defend that Union, whose eagle he 
has cherished, and whose banner he has proudly 
borne aloft in sunshine and in storm, for nearly 
half a century? Hewho has executed every trust 
confided to him, the most hazardous in war, the 
most delicate and difficult in peace, so promptly, 
discredy, pally, as to have finally elicited the 
universal praise of his own countrymen, and the 
admiration of the world—may still be trusted. 

But is he now to be asked for pledges that he 
will not belie the consistent yet brilliant history 
of his whole life? Should he now, with a view to 
the Presidency, so stoop as to allow himself to be 
catechised by, or make pledges to, any individual 
or convention—unbounded as is my trust in him, 
it would then be most lamentably shaken. But 
he who scorned the proffered gold and sceptre of 
an empire prostrate at his feet, by his own prow- 
ess, will neither betray his own country, nor 
crook his knee to uttain her highest honors. 

But why are written pledges desired from a 
uniform, consistent, and honorable Whig candi- 
date for the Presidency? Is it that he may be in- 
duced, cajoled, or dragooned into the prostitution 


; of Executive power and patronage, to influence the 


free action of Congress either for or against a meas- 
ure, further than to give “ information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their consider- 
ation such measures as heshall judge necessary and 
expedient?” If that kind of service is required of 
him, and he should be base enough to perform it, 
then he would no longer bea Wuia. Is it that 
he may be called upon and required to override 
and demolish the considerate legislation of Con- 


 greas by the force of the Executive veto of meas- 
| 


ures of mere expediency? If it be, and should 
he do that which kings now scarcely dare, then 
again would he be no W yia. , 

Mr. Chairman, I am just in receipt of a letter 
from one of the most Torao and intelligent 
Whigs in my State; and though a private commu: 
nication, I shall avail myself of a paragraph in this 
connection. He says: 

“ What do these men want? Do not they know that tho 
uestion is dead in the North, unless they agitate it? 

‘s Lane cannot be forced 
into giving a pledge to veto any act of Congress on grounds of 
expediency, even should that act be an amendnient of the 


: fugitive slave law? They onght to know that such a pledge 
A g 


would destroy him in the rth, and among true Whigs 
Men cannot swallow all they have been 
preaching for a quarter of acentury. Let Scott stand firm 


: where he now stands, and give him the nomination, and his 


election is certain.” ; 
Those are my sentiments—the sentiments of the 
Whig people of my district, and my State, who 
have spoken everywhere in their primary meet- 
ings, and in a recent most enthusiastic and numer- 
ously attended State convention, with but one 
voice, and with a hearty zeal that indicates such 
an up heaving of the masses—such political 
“ ground swells” as have not been witnessed in 
Indiana or elsewhere, since twelve years ago we 
took up our old Territorial Governor, and bore 
him away to this capital with a resistless power 


Father of Rivers, when draining the great valley, 
it bears a deluge of waters away to the ocean! 
Mr. Chairman, I am through with this matter 
to which I was so unexpectedly invited, but which 
I could not pass and maintain my own self- 
respect, my notions of duty, and the expectations 
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of those who sent me here. I hope that I am now il ciple contained in the bill now before us; and while, 


understood, and the position of my constituents 
vindicated, and that I may never have occasion to 
advert to this subject again. 1 am sure there is no 


gentleman from the South whose heart beats more | 


warmly or more profoundly for the support of the 
Constitution, in letter and spirit, and for the perpe- 
tuity of our blessed Union, than do mine and that of 
my constituents, the greatheart of theentire North. 
No conventions have been gotten up there to in- 
quire how much this Union is worth, nor to in- 
quire how tolerable our condition would be were 
it dissolved, nor to devise the means to attain that 


end. No, sir; nor do I believe such feelings are — 
|! manner vest; and all lands so vesting shali be sold by the : 


entertained there. I am sure that none such have 
ever existed in my bosom. God forbid that they 
should ever be harbored by me or mine. If we 
have grievances on either side that cannot be rem- 


edied in the Union, they never can be out of it. | 


With the blessing of Heaven, I will, as | always 
have, look upon my Southern brethren as brothers 
indeed. I would, in all the perils of the Union, 
reaeh out my arms, embrace them all, and, in 


the affectionate language of Ruth, say to them, :: 


* Where thou goest, I will go; where thou lodg- 
est, I willlodge. Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps I had no occasion to 
make these remarks. But they are made; and 1 
now address myself to the bill before the commit- 
tee. 
The remarks of the gentleman from Georgia, 


(Mr. SrepHens,] in reference to this subject, like- | 


wise meet with my cordial approbation. I approve 


of the principle involved in the original bill of || ments in these lands simply for speculation. 


the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] | 
and of the substitute which has been offered by | 
the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown. ] 
But I think them both very defective in detail, for 
a final ‘settlement of the land question. And, 
therefore, I concur with the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, in what he said yesterday upon this subject. 
J think the time has come, when this matter should 
be brought to a settlement—a final settlement— 
upon some new basis. I hear the low -mutterings 
of a rising storm from every part of the country, 
in relation to these public iands; and it is the part 
of a wise man to heed the storm when it is rising, 
though it were yet in size no larger “ than a man’s 
hand.” The careful sailor does that, however 
Jong and unruffled may have been his voyage He 
passes out upon the yard-arms, takes in his can- 
vas, and prepares to meet what may be a tempest. 
And so should we. If we take time by the fore- 
lock, I think we may effect an adjustment for the 
final disposition of our vast domain yet in the 
wilderness, in a way that shall give satisfaction 
to the country; and when done, relieve Congress 
from a great trouble annually recurring. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been no other | 


question, which we have had so constantly before 
our eyes, and yet which has been so far removed 
from the right kind of legislation—as it strikes me, 
if we abandon the system of sales which has 
hitherto worked so well, as 1 am sure we will-—as 


has the disposition of the public lands. Vesting the |! 


lands absolutely in the States where they may lie— 
graduation of their price—distribution of their 
proceeds among the several States, in turn, or alto- 
gether—have agitated the whole country for many 
years. If we adopta new policy, it should bea 
national policy; one which shall not dispossess 
the.old States altogether, of what they may deem 
their interest in the lands, nor one which shall 
build up one interest, or one section of the coun- 
try, at the expense of another.. This will not be 
wise—it will not be meting out equity alike to all— 
it will surely leave these difficulties to reappear. 


T hold in my hand the outlines of a plan which ` 
I design presenting Lefore this bill is finally dis- ` 


posed of, if T ever get the opportunity of doing 
B0 in a parliamentary form. I will read it to the 
committee, arfd then offer a few brief remarks 


upon it, which will consume the little time I have ` 


yet left. Should a proper time arrive, I shall move 


to refer the whole ‘subject to a select committee, . 
with instructions to bring in a bill upon the basis , 
I have bestowed much re- : 


of these propositions. 
flection upon the subject, and I can conceive of 
nothing which will work better, and better con- 
duce to the general welfare, than this plan. [t 
covers essentially, as 1 have said, the leading prin- 


| I trust, it will give satisfaction to the old States, 
ji it gives us of the new, all we should ask as West- 
‘ern men. It is as follows: 

il 1. That hereafter the sales of the public lands of the 


| United States, when made for eash, shall only be to such 
‘ persons as will make oath that they purchase tor actual set- 


tlement ; and sales so made shall be at the rate of twenty- : 
‘| five cents per acre, and no more. And patents shall issue |; 


' on such sales so soon as there shall have been five years’ 
‘ continuous occupation bythe purchaser, his heirs, or as 


signs. ‘ ; 
: 2. That all the public lands now in market, if not sold - 
; Within five years, shall vestin the States respectively where | 
they are situate; and all lands hereafter brought into mar- ; 


ket, if not sold within five years thereafter, shall in like 


:_ proper State, within a reasonable time, for such reasonable 
` sum per acre, as to the State may seein expedient. And the 
, het proceeds of all such last-mentioned sales shal! be ap- 
propriated as follows: One third thereof to the State making 


gi tled to one Representative, for a like purpose ; and the re- 
maining third to the American Colonization Society, for the 
colonization of the free blacks of the United States, with 
i] their own consent, in the Republic of Liberia. 

\! 


' Thus you see it provides that lands shall be 


|; sold by the General Government to none except | G 


‘ those who shall make oath that they intend to be- 
come actual settlers. That is right. Every gen- 
tleman who comes from the West has seen and 
deplored the effect of the manner in which the 

ablic lands have been taken up by speculators. 


[ 


|| year, in my own State, who had made invest- 


was from the State of Connecticut, and told me 
|j he was then on a short visit to Indiana to see 
| of which he assured me he had one hundred and 
| sixty acres near the capital of our State—probably 
|| adjacent to the plat of the city. <I let it lie,” 
| said he, ‘* for some fifteen years, and then. went 
| out to make some arrangements with regard to the 
|, payment of taxes upon it, and I am now upon a 
, Similar visit. Thirty years have elapsed, yet an 


' axe has never been upon my land; and though I: 


: paid but the Congress price per acre, every acre 
i: 1s now worth $150.”’ 
«Now, who has given such great value to these 


|; lands that lay, likea nobleman’s hunting grounds, ' 


by the side of our cities, or are surrounded by the 
.| teeming farms of even the children of our stalwart 
|, pioneers? My colleague, (Mr. Henpnicks,] on 
i| yesterday, adverted to the reason, sir. When 
ii the speculator entered those lands, they were 
i, probably not worth even $1 25 per acre; but he 


i; entered them because his keen eye watched the , 
| track of the bold pioneer, with his rifle in one ' 


hand and his axe in the other, and he knew that 
where he went, the waste wilderness would soon 
“ blossom as the rose,” and be soon crowded by 
toiling millions. He made his investment; and 
where he sowed cents he reaps a net harvest of 
bottars. And who has made this harvest for 
him—richer than Egypt ever knew in her years 
of plenty? Sir, it has all been done by the indom- 
itable energy of the ptoneer—his privations—his 
‘| peril, not only from savage men, but from disease 
‘| and death, socommon inall new countries. 
| been done by the hard labor of the descendants of 
i! those men, with whose. sweat that.of the specu- 
‘| lator never mingled. I do not complain of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| speculator for this; but J do complain of the ` 


: Government that first speculates upon the pioneer 
` itself—and then encourages him to do it. Nei- 
`, ther his hand nor his purse have aided in clearing 

any of our fields, building up any of our towns 


` and cities, making any of our turnpikes, canals, or ` 


railroads. Yet he ıeaps a full share of the har- 


; heat of the day.” 


I flatter myself that every gentleman here will ` 


agree with me that this system of speculation 


toil their just reward, will help ta break it up. 
You can hardly conceive of anything more vex- 
atious than this to our people, who have con- 
stantly before their eyes the iniquitous workings 
; of this system. By the side of their plantations 
| they find large tracts of land locked up from the 


i, time they first worked their way into the wilder- ; 


the sale, for a perpetual common school fund; one third to - 


fell in company witha gentleman during the last | 


He | 


lands he had entered there some thirty years ago; | 


Ithas | 


vest with those who nave * borne the burden and : 


ought to be broken up. Surely, every friend of ' 
the new States, and of yielding to privation and - 
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1 
ness, on their pack-horses—untouched save by 
the blazing-axe of the Government surveyor; and 
i| 80 it will remain until the distant owner—whose 
|| face was never seen there—shall please to sell it; 
or, more probably, until it is disposed of by his 
heirs or executors. 

This should not be so. Discontent and bad 
feeling areengendered. Every one mustacknowl- 
| edge that the system is wrong. The land ought 
‘ to be sold to actual settlers, and to no others. 

To them, then, I provide that these sales shal! 
be made at twenty-five cents per acre, because that 
is deemed fully adequate, as a compensation to the 
‘Government, for original purchase, survey, and 

patent to the purchaser, In this I am fully sus- 
ʻi tained by the figures of my colleague, (Mr. Hen- 

DRICKS,| as presented yesterday. That sum is 
: enough, and it is little enough—for any man who 

has spirit enough to erect a log cabin upon his 
i land, or clear a field, can surely raise his $10 for 

‘i forty acres, $20 for eighty acres, or $40 for his 
| one hundred and sixty acre tract. 

i; Mr. Chairman, I have not the face to stand up 
i here and ask any gentleman on this floor to tax 
1 his people to buy farms for a portion of mine. 
‘| No, sir; my people are not very rich, but, thank 
od, they are independent. They can, and will, 

take care of their own poor. I did not come here 
‘to ask alms. I got my instructions very clearly 
i on that point, before I came. But, Jam here to 
l; ask for jugice. To ask this Government not to 
| make herself a professional land-jobber—specula- 
ting upon her own citizens. Nor to allow herself 
:| tu be used by others for a like purpose. 


|; I have no agrarianism in my composition, sir. 
| Labhor it. Where the settler has acquired and 
hewed out his homestead in the wilderness, I 
would secure it to his family safely, against im- 
į providence or misfortune. But let him be a free- 
man still; and if he desires to change or sell his 
| home, I will not take from him the power to do 
so. When the pioneer has thus paid for the land 
as much as it cost the Government, and most 
i probably as much as it is really worth, he will 
| feel that he is not a mendicant, dependent upon 
| the bounty of the Government, and can, like an 
|: honest, true-hearted man, enter upon his land, 
i: make himself -a farm, and not make his children 
< ashamed of their father. There is one great ob- 
jection I have to the bill of my friend kere, [Mr. 
Jounson.] He asks every man, before he can 
' entitle himself toa farm, to swear that he is a poor, 
man. Sir, honest poverty disgracesnobody. But 
had I my health, and could keep my family from 
absolute suffering without it, I would not take that 
oath, if | were not worth the shirt I wear. No, 
sir;and it seems to me that no man of spirit enough 
|| to be anytifing else than a menial, ever would, 
;, could he, as I said, avoid it, and prevent his wife 
l and children from being turned out of doors. 
|| Where is the man that has an independent heart in 
his bosom, who will, for the mere purpose of 
f 
| 


having alms granted to him by the Government, 
go up and swear that he is so poor that he cannot 
well get along unless you and I help him? You 
find such a proposition in this bill. itis wrong. 
pond with the feelings of Amer- 

the feelings of those true hearts 
`| that are facking to our shores from foreign lands, 
| because they love our country better than they 
i love the country of their fathers. For, if the for- 
:, eigner come thus—and is not sent here asa felon 
ora helpless pauper—from whatever land the love 
of liberty brings him, and whatever may be his 
_religion—if he but declare his intention, in good 

faith, to become in heart one of us—I would hail 

him as a brother, and as effectually open a way 

to a home for him, as | would to the native born. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people are accus- 
tomed to say, with swelling bosoms, 

«“ Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lard of the liou heart and eagle eye.” 

And let me tell you, inasmuch as we are now 
fixing up—if this bill passin its present form—a 
mode by which the charities of the Government 
are to be doled out to her citizens—that you will 
find quite as much of that royal spirit below as 
above, your five hundred dollar measure. It is not 
the worshipper of mammon, supple for thrift, and 

. too care-worn to sleep when night comes; it is 
not the incumbent of official station, however ele- 
vated, that can appropriate to himself that spirit of 


i| It does not corres 
[| lean hearts, or wit 
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the lion and the eagle. No, sir; they who sup- 

pose so, make an egregious mistake. If you wish 

to see that spirit fully developed, go amongst those | 
men who have sought, and now seek, homes in | 
the untamed wilderness, and there you will find, / 
often amongst honest poverty, and even with ab- | 
solute want, a noble spirit of independence, of! 
self-sufficiency, without arrogance, that would | 


deem it no particular compliment were the King ` 


to call them cousin. Enter the home of such as 
these, if you will, at the close of a summer day’s | 


long labor, and while you hear the husbandman’s ` 


ones 708 may apreciate not only the s 
his independence, but his happiness also. 
tc Sweet is the bread that toil has won, 
And sweet the sleep it brings; 
And sweetly, when the day is done, 
My cheerful help mate sings. 
How proudly round my hearth I see 
My sturdy rons draw near; 
And oh! how kindly smiles on me 
Each one that’s gathered here.” 

There, sir, you will find the spirit of independ- 
ence that corresponds with the feelings of Ameri- 
can hearts, and with that of those hearts which 
are coming to us from foreign lands, because they 
love our country better than they love their own. 

The next main feature in my proposition is 
this—and I wish to attract the particular atten- 
tion of the | Touse to it—that such of these lands 
as shall have remained subject to private entry, at 
twenty-five cents per acre for a term of five years, 
shall vest in the States, respectively, where they 
are situate, for particular purposes. 

Now, one great end that will be subserved by 
this, will be to rid the General.Government of a 

at deal of trouble in the management of these 
ands. The States will do it much more econom- 
ically and better than the General Government can. 
And when it is done, and the lands shall have | 
been sold at such reasonable price as the States 
may think proper to ask, then a particular dispo- | 
sition is to be made of the proceeds. ` 

Mr. Chairman, what guarantee have we that 
the States will execute this trust judiciously ? The 
best in the world. We bring it directly home to 
those who are most interested in the increase of 
population upon their lands, in opening them u 
to cultivation, or in holding on to them for their 
own good, and, as a consequence, for the good of | 
the whole, for what is for the good of a part in 
this behalf is for the good of the whole. The |! 
imperium in imperio being thus ended, all occasion 


pirit of 


for jealousies and heart-burnings, growing out of || 


the management of the lands, will also end. But 
my time does not allow me to elaborate any of | 
these propositions, as I would. | 
The States having thus sold the lands, let me | 
invite attention to the proposed disposition of the | 
procacc: Mr. Chairman, we have yet many a ' 
ong eps of unsold land. They are settling rap- 
idly. About 102,000,000 acres are already sold, 
and yet we have some 1,400,000,000 undisposed of. 
But is our country to endure no longer than our 
public lands continue? What is to be the condi- 
tion of things then? In what attitude ought we | 


j 
1 
l 
| 
| 


to stand to these lands, viewing the generations |; 


that are to come after us? Sir, did our fathers 
build up this Government simply for their gener- 
ation, or for the then present condition of thin 
alone? Was it simply that they might spend t 
little remnant of their days under a free constitution . 
that they expended so much blood and so much | 
treasure? Not at all. They looked far, far away | 


into the future. The motto of “ Esto perpetua” || 


was always upon their lips. Why, hereisa patri- | 
mony that has descended to us, much of it through | 
our fathers, all of it, as it were, from God. What : 
shall we do with it? Shall we act as unwisely as ` 
did the man in the fable, ‘kill the goose that si i 
the golden eggs’’—that our generation and the | 
generations that may exist while the lands yet ' 
remain wnappropriated, may enjoy all? I hope 
not. It is the part of the wise statesman to lay 
up for after ages, as the wise and provident father 
will let the patrimony he received go down to his | 
posterity unimpaired. sf 

Provide for the citizen an easy mode of acquir- ; 
ing a farm, and yet keep him so unlettered that he 
cannot read or write his name, and will he thank | 


youforit? Willhe hold your memory in sweet re- || 


membrance when you are gone? I know to whom | 
I am talking. Many a gentleman here has been | 


fie 


told by his old father, in his young days, “ My 
son, if I can but give you a good education, that 
is all I expect I can do for you, and then you can 
| take care of yourself.” Sir, enlightenment and 
: intelligence lay the foundations of our institu- 
i tions. Some one has well said that ‘an American 
would resent his being deprived the use of his 


‘ guard, if you deny him the intelligence necessary 
: to a knowledge of his Constitution.” If we would 
then have our children and ‘our children’s chil- 
dren to the latest generation, rise up and call us 
blessed,” let us look again to this plan. 

It is, that when these lands have been five years 
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equal rignts with us of the Western States in these 
lands. Right, however, is one thing, and merit is 
another. The question for us, then, is, What is 
the true policy for the nation ? Sir, you owe these 
people much, who have driven back the savage 
hordes upon the frontier. You owe them much 


’ ji for peopling, opening up, and improving a great 
musket; yet you deprive him of a stronger safe- :; 


in market, free to all settlers, at twenty-five cents _ 


per acre, let them vest in the States where they 
` lie, and then let them be sold, and the proceeds 
disposed of in the form I have indicated—one 


commun school fund—one third to be ratably ap- 
portioned among the other States, and the District 
of Columbia, in proportion to the representation 


of each in Congress, and regarding the District as | 


entitled to one Representative, and the remaining 
one third to the American Colonization Society 
for the return of the free blacks, with their own 
consent, to the home of their fathers, whence we 
stole them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me suggest another 
idea. Some of my Northern friends here—in fact 
I believe some from all the old States—seem 
troubled with the idea of giving up these lands at 
a low price, to the Western settler, because they 


third to the State making the sale, for a perpetual | 


: have cost the country so much. They refer to | 


what Louisiana and Florida have cost, and they 
speak of the ten millions given to Texas, and they 
speak of the cost of our wars, and all this.sort of 


a wrong view of the case. Did the General Gov- 
ernment give to France fifteen millions for Louisi- 
ana, simply for the purpose of buying her lands? 
Where is the statesman who can contend for that 
for one moment? Sir, it was another, a different 
and higher object we had in view. That mighty 
i River of our great Valley, that nearly drains the 
: continent, makes its way to the ocean through this 
very domain. It was for the sovereronty of the 
territory that we were willing to pay those mil- 
lions. The value of the land, merely as land, 
ought never to be talked of, never thought of, in 
this connection; and the last thing, | expect, 
that Jefferson thought of when he made that ac- 
quisition was, that we could put so much money 
into the Treasury by buying the land at whole- 
sale, and then peddling it out by retail to our own 


|| citizens! No, sir; it was to make an outlet for the 


multiplying millions of the great Mississippi val- 
ley, to acquire extended sovereignty, that this 
money was paid. The same was the case, when 
| Madison paid Spain five millions for Florida. It 
never entered into the debates of those days, 
either, I presume, how much we might make by 
selling those lands to our own citizens. It was 
the same in the purchase made of Mexico. In all 
these acquisitions, it was the sovereignty—ex- 
tended empire—not the land, that our hearts were 
| setupon. 
: Utah, and New Mexico, were not thought of, 
‘ when the territory became ours. The tide of emi- 
gration was pushin forward, and difficulties were 
anticipated, if we 


and a larger outlet upon the West. It was for 
put into the Treasury, that these millions were also 
Panis last acquisition. Thatisaby-gone. Let 
itrest. The American people have acquiesced in 
oie from the old States upon this ground. 


| 
| 


‘cost. Butit was yielding the true position—giv- 


:' ing too much; and even then he only made your 


‘ lands cost twenty-two cents per acre. 

| Now, Mr. Chairman, my proposition is this: 
{our Eastern friends, our Northern friends, those 
| of the Middle States and the Southern States, have 


thing. Now, Í put it to gentlemen, if this is not ; 
g c p g 


So there ought to be no trouble with the : 


nds, reckoning these payments as an element of ! 


The gold and silver of California, and : 


i cities, through the lanes and highways, the filthy 


wilderness for you in that far-off country. They 


' have taken their lives in their hands, and have 
` gone out with their wives and their little ones, and 


i; yond doubt or equivocation. 
i away these lands, if we think it expedient to do 
i so. We may ‘dispose’ 


i 


id not avail ourselves of ex- '' 
tended domain, harbors on the Pacific, more room, | 


that reason, and not that we might get money to | 


I say nothing of the sLoop that was shed |: 


; a policy here that does not look to the future. 


hewed out an empire for you. And I know my 
brethren of the old States too well to suppose that 
they can look upon them with a niggard eye. 
Many of these people are New England born— 
the great mass of them are emigrants, or the sons 
of emigrants, from the old States. Can the mother 
forget her offspring ? 

I do not argue the constitutional question here, 
because [ think it is too well settled—settled be- 
We may even give 


’ of them in any way we 
may deem best. ; 
Now, under my plan, one third of the proceeds 
of the lands which remuin unsold after having been 
in market five years, and which may be disposed 
of by the States in which they are situated, at such 
times and upon such terms as they may deem 
expedient, goes to the States themselves making 
the sales. They have the responsibility of the 
sales, and the accounting for the money, and the 
cost of doing it. But over and above that, they 
have the great merit of having rescued this region 
from savage hunting-grounde, of having converted 
the tangled forests into fruitful fields, and then of 
having constructed the railroads, the turnpikes, 
the canals, and built up the cities which have given 
to these lands nearly all the value, as mere land, 
that they have. Isit not right, then, that they 
should have so much of the proceeds as I have 
proposed for a perpetual commen school fund ? 
Another one third is to be divided among the 
other States, in connection with this District, in 
ratable proportion, for a similar purpose. I think 
there is no man, who will look upon this matter 


: as a statesman should look, for future advantage, 


as well as for present, but what will agree with 


| me that this is really the wiser policy. Why, sir, 
į cannot you and I take care of ourselves about as 
|; well as our children will be able to take care of 


themselves? Shall we absorb this great bount 

of Heaven, this heritage from our fathers ? Shall 
we build no monuments for posterity? Shall we 
leave nothing of this to those that ate to come 
after us? Ina word, shall it only be said of us, 
Consumere fruges? Let us rather smite the rock 
now, while we may, and open intellectual four- 


i tains that shall flow down the stream of time coeval 


I confess my spirit revolts a 
cannot contemplate it with complacency. I donot 
think it the true doctrine; it shall not have my 
sanction if it be possible to do better. 
Further, Mr. Chairman, my proposition conten- 
plates that the remaining one third shall be appro- 
priated for the purpose of removing the free biacks, 
with their own consent, from ourcountry. What 
are we doing with these people? Let me make a 
suggestion to my friends of the Northern States. 
We are very sensitive about slavery as it exists in 
the slave States, so called. Our hearts bleed be- 
cause of the thraldom in which our poor black 
brother is kept. Butlet us go to our own homes, 
go to our own States, go into the streets of our 


with the Republic. 


hovels, damp cellars, and dirty sculleries of our 


i; own free land, and we will find that poor, forlorn, 
‘outcast, downtrodden, disfranchised people still 


enslaved, and in a desperate thraldom, that would 


': freeze our pure Christian blood, I fear, could we 


i 


| 


It was not then simply to buy the lands, but to |, 
‘acquire sovereignty, that so many millions were © 
i: paid. Take that out, and how much do your | 
‘landscost? My colleague, (Mr. Henpricks,] on || 
poer n his calculations of the cost of the © 
a 


only extract some of the motes from our eyes. I 
ask my Abolition and Free-Soil friends, what are 
we doing?—where are the contributions we are 
making for the emancipation of our slaves in the 
free States? If we have consciences that are ten- 
der, and would thank God that we are not alto- 
gether as other men, but holier than they, here is 


‘something to be done. None but crazy people 


think of amalgamation. We will never give our 
daughters to them in marrage. Hence equa! 
privileges, citizenship for them with us, are out of 
the question. We are of different races. God 
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had sprung up between the free and the slave 
States, there was a deep interest there, as else- 
where, which pervaded the whole community, in 
regard to the lamentable condition of the free 
black man; and the people seemed on the point of 
repealing some of the *“ Black Laws,” enlargin 
their liberues, and giving them many powers aid 
privileges which they had not. But this unfortu- 
nate question arnse-—-and what has been the conse- 
quence? Sir, Mr. Cuay never made a truer re- 
mark than he did to the people of my district ten 
years azo—when he told the a P thou- 
sands that met and greeted him there, that this 
slavery agitation had put back the cause of eman- 
cipation fifty years! 

Sir, I hold in my hand an extract from a letter 
-written by a clergyman, a missignary in the South- 
west, which may be found in the National Intelli- 
gencer of May 27, 1851. The wnter says: 

4S Please ray m the Abniitionists of the North, and those 
who advise the fugitive slaves to resist, that in the opinion 
of one who has been a missionary for more than fifteen 
years in the State of Mississippi, one halfof my time being 
devoted tothe instraction of the colored people, they are 
doing more to perpetuate slavery, and more damage to the 
slaves of the South, than all the world beside; and that I 
do regard them as the worst enemies the slave has upon the 
earth. Will they think of this?” 

Well, sir, what else have we? The people of 
my State have just been making a new constitu- 
tion, and by a mien of some ninety thousand, 
have declared that no foreign black man shall ever 
again set his foot upon the soil of Indiana, and 
that the scheme of colonization is their remedy for 
the evil of our existing black population. Arewe 
Christian men’? Do we love our kind? Have 
we bowels of compassion, or will we, like the 
« Priest and the aD tore by and see this 
people thus trodden under foot, denied any right 
to make an effort to place themselves in a better 
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, hardly ever sprung up before since the dawn of 


condition, and, as it were, banished from the . 


earth? They have, as slaves, done much to ren- 
der our domain valuable in the South, say our 
Southern friends, and we have them now in the 
North. And when they will not, or cannot take 
care of themselves—we will take care of them; 
as their saroneane numbers in our jails, and pen- 
itentiaries, and poor-houses, most lamentably in- 
struct. And shall we not now devote a little por- 
tion of public domain to enable them to 
home where God placed their fathers? That little 
colony at Liberia has been doing wonders there. 
The Colonization Society was organized in this 
city only alittle over thirty years ago, and thus 
far it has greatly exceeded the wonders when the 
American conunent was settled by our fathers. 
There are great things to be effected there, not 
simply for this hapless people, now everywhere 
amongst us, tantalized and insulted by being called 
yrez. But, sir, I think I see a great light springing 
up in Africa. We cannot enter into the councils 
of the Almighty. His “ footstepe are in the sea.” 
Yet we have often geen, that ‘* behind a frowning 
providence He hides a smiling face.” 

Once the slave trade was indulged in by all the 
Christian world without compunction. Now it 
lacerates the hearts of all Christian men, and 
Christian nations call it piracy. The framers of 
our Constitution determined to break it up. But 
how futile have been all of our efforts to that end, 
since their days. Sir, the combined fleets of Eu- 
rope and America have tried it, and now acknowl- 
edge the discomfiture. All such efforts are but 
man’s “ footsteps in the sea;” and the result is a 
signal rebuke to us for not listening to the small, 
atill voice from those little colonies planted by 
Christian charity and individual benevolence. The 
colonies planted upon the African coast have 


broken up the horrid traffic along some six hun- : 


dred miles of that coast, as quietly and effectually 
as the victim dies under an exhausted receiver. 


And, what is atill better, the ten thousand emigrants |: 
that the benevolence of the land has carried thither, ; 


have been scattering intell 


Christian truth through all that border. 


o to the | 


the world’s morning. We have these people 
among us, and we owe it to them, as well as to 
ourselves, to do whatever we can for their relief. 
Mr. Chairman, it is not enough for us simply 
to say, in reference to the compromise, about 
which our predecessors lezislated at the last Con- 
gress, that there is no difficulty. There is, and 
will be, difficulty until every black man is removed 
from the free States. So long as he remains 
amongst us to tell the story of ‘his wife and chil- 
dren in bondage, there will be disquiet. But our 
people wiil be sull, trusting that the clouds we 
have so much dreaded are * big with mercy.” 
‘The people of my own state have spoken in this 
behalf, in very plain language, not only in their 
new constitution, but through their Legislature, 
now in session, I hold in my hand their ‘ earn- 
est request” to me, as one of their Representatives 


here, to codperate in this great enterprise of colo- . 


nizing our free blacks. I will read one of the res- 
olutions, involving their view of the slave trade: 

“ Resolved, further, That reason dictates, and experi- 
ence has shown, that this crime against our race, and the 
just laws of God, can be more certainly put down than by 
any plan heretotore tried, by the planting and rearing to 
maturity and power, colonial States upon the African coast, 
with republican forms of government, from the tree black 
population of the United States; and that it is the duty of 
the Congress of the United States, and of the Legisla- 
tures of each of the States of this Union, to enact such 
laws in harmony with each other, as would promote a gen- 
eral system of colonization, not only for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the African slave trade, but also to separate, as 
tar as possible, the white and the black race upon this con- 
tinent, by sending off, where they might consent to it, all 
colored persons in the United States, except those who may 
be held to service, to such colonial States, without cost, 
and providing for their comfort there for a reasonable pe- 
riod afte ; thus making some compensation to an in- 
jured race for the wrongs and oppressions of ages, and 
relieving ourselves from a population which, although 
amongst, can never be of us, in social or political rights; 
and for that cause are at all times liable to become a seurce 
of public charge, and of public annoyance in each State 
where they may reside, and of causing irritation and bad 
neighorhood in the feelings of the States themseives.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this re- 
quest; but there was no necessity for them to ask 
of me that I should call upon this Government to 
do something for our slaves in the free States. Sir, 


my heart and my hand, my pen and my tongue, 


ever since I arrived at mature years, have been | 
. engaged in this cause; and I am now happy to 


know that this benevolent and sublime scheme of 
colonization is a permanent part of the organic law 
of my adopted State. The American Coloniz- 
ation Society has pioneered the way. The warm 
hearts and strong hands of Christian philanthrop 

have already made a great highway to relief. It 
has already the good feelings strongly expressed 


: of nearly, if not quite, every State in the Union— 


‘and several have furnish 


sand are still furnish- 


ij ing, “ material aid.” The American Congress 


i| has frequent! 
|| enterprise. 


spoken out in favor of the great 
nd has not the time now come for 


|| us to act in good earnest? Heaven has smiled, 
and is smiling, on that little colony with peculiar 


` benignity. 


' we shall have removed ever 
within our borders, and provided means for con- | 


y nd now is the auspicious time to 
open a rich stream that will continue to run until 
thelastof these homeless and downtrodden exiles, 


whom we call free, shall have been returned to the : 


land of his fathers. 

Sir, my opinion is, that we will never have the 
harmony of sections restored to this Union, until 
free black from 


tinued removal as fast as slaves are manumitted. 
This class annoy and disturb the slave and the 
free Statesalike. Our wounds may be healed over; 
I believe they will be. But so long as the free 
blacks sre amongst us of the North, we will see 


: the old scars, and feel annoyingly the twinges of 


: former 
fast as their consent can be had. We must so en- | 


ains. We must let this people go, as 


lighten their minds, provide easy means for their 
exodus, and comfort in their new homes, that 


they will desire to go. Then, and not till then, ' 


will the quiet consolations of a clear conscience 


i and the rich blessing of domestic tranquillity abide 


ienee and the light of | 
t This little ' 
band have now some two hundred thousand of || the Constitution. 


with us. 
The subject of slavery amongst us is fixed by 
And those who cannot endure 


—rather 


ing mischief-maker? I have no evidence that in 
the matter of this grievous fault, the North is any 
more criminal than the South. We have all 
sinned, and might be hereafter, it seems to me, 
most profitably engaged in ‘ works meet for re- 
pentance,” and laying our sin-offerings upon a 
common altar. 

Mr. Chairman, I see my time has expired. 
Much that I desired to say, I have not said. But 
I am gratified and thankful for the patience and 
attentive hearing the committee have given me. 


i THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. G. BROWN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 28, 1852. 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to 
every man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land out of the public domain, upon condition of occu- 
pancy and cultivation of the saine, for the period herein 
specified, being under consideration, in Committee of the 
hole— 

Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi, said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Ít is my purpose to submit a 
few remarks on the proposition before the com- 
mittee, and, however tempted by the example of 
others, I shall endeavor to keep within the lines 
of legitimate debate on the bill and the pending 
amendments. 

I claim to have been among the earliest, as I 
have certainly been among the most steadfast, 

:' friends of the wise and humane policy of providing 
| homes for the homeless. 

This Government is the largest landed proprie- 
ji tor in the world. Its acres of untilled soil are 
numbered by the hundreds of millions. Of the 
area embraced within the limits of the Union, onl 
about one third is in the hands of private individ- 
uals. Nearly two thirds belong to, or are sub- 
ject to the disposition of the Federal Government. 

nder the general authority to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory and other property of the United States, 
Congress has from time to time disposed of the 
territory for cash,and on a credit. Congress has 
disposed of the territory for school purposes and 
|. for internal improvement purposes, giving it to tne 
| States, to corporations, and to private companies, 
l: for these and other purposes. Constees has from 
| 


time to time voted bounties to soldiers, to be paid 
in land, and these bounties have been voted in 

| times of war, as an inducement to volunteer, and 

| in time of peace, as a naked mae § This legis- 
| lation, these modes of disposing of territory, has 

received the sanction of all the residents, and of 
`: every class of politicians. Precedent, I grant you, 

' is the weakest of all authority, but so far as it 
goes, it settles the question of power in this case. 
If Congress can sell the public lands on a credit, 
or for one dollar and a quarter cash, per acre, why 
may we not sell them for one dollar, or for ten 
cents, or for one cent per acre? If we can give 

-the new States, as we did in 1842, five hundred 
thousand acres each for internal improvement pur- 
poses—if, as in the case of every new State, the 
sixteenth section in each township can be given 
for common school purposes—if, as in the case of 
my own and most of the new States, we can give 
lands for seats of government, and for colleges 
and universities—if, as in the case of the Mexican 
war, and later, in the case of all our Indian and 
other wars, the honorably discharged soldier can 

| have lands given him, is it not idle to dispute the ` 

| plenary power of the Government to dispose of 

these lands? To give them, if you choose, to ac- 
l| tual settlers? 
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Sag ng a EE 
The Government holds the lands of Oregon by i has a general interest, as 


the same title, certainly by no higher title, than | 
it holds the lands in Mississippi, Minnesota, and 
other States and Territories, and it is within the 
recollection of all of us, that during the last Con- 

we gave lands to the settlers in Oregon—to 
some a whole section; to some a half section, and 
to some a quarter section. Here is a precedent 
exactly in point, and it covers the whole question 
of power, 

o one doubts my disposition to construe the 
powers of this Government strictly, to confine it . 
within the sphere of its delegative powers, And 
yet, looking at the unlimited authority given by 
the Constitution to dispose of the territory as prop- 
erty, E am free to confess that my mind is not 
only clear, but it is free from any shadow of doubt 
as to the power.* It is given in express terms, 
and nothing is left to implication. That the power 
may be abused is certainly true; and that abuses 
may violate the spirit of the Constitution is just as 
true. It is expected of Congress that it will dis- | 
pose of the territory judiciously, and for the com- 


mon good. A prodigal and wasteful disposition `` 
of it would be an abuse of power, and therefore a |: 


violation of the spirit of the Constitution. 
Tneabuse,or t 


war, and to this there is no limit. 
sary or wanton declaration would violate the spirit 
of the Constitution, but it would not affect the 
question of power. No one can dispute the power 


of Congress to declare war, however much we -ask, is my poverty so great a crime that my Gov- 


may deprecate its exercise in a given case. 

The power to dispose of the public lands is just 
as clear as the prn to declare war, and itis quite 
as unlimited.} I apprehend, therefore, that gentle- 
men are mistaken when they deny the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to this bill. The 
power is one thing, the propriety of its exercise is 
another, and a very different thing. 

This vinga us to consider the expediency of 
passing this bill. If itshall be found promotive of 
all the essential interests of the Government, I take 
it, there can be no dispute about its expediency. 
And if it shall be found expedient, we shall be ex- 
cluded from the conclusion that it is violative of 


the spirit of the Constitution. No exercise of a ` 
ific grant of power can violate the spirit of the ` 


s 
onstitution, when it is only carried to the extent | 
of promoting the welfare. 


the bill shall pass in the form in which it was || 
|! Government as with threads of steel. 
(Mr. Jounsow,] or if the substitute moved by my- || 
self shal] be preferred, in either case, the great a 
essential object aimed at by thefriends of the home- || 


moved by my honorable friend from Tennessee, 


dess, will have been attained. Homes will have , 
been provided for all. 

I shall presently contrast the relative advantages 
of the original bill and the substitute. But before ` 
entering upoa this branch of the subject, allow me | 
to submit a few general remarks on the point as ` 
to Kow the general interest of the country is to be | 
pranon by the e of this bill. The field : 


or observation which opens at this point, is a large | 


one, and I do not propose to occupy the whole, | 
nor indeed any considerable part of it. : 


It is indisputably true that every Government | 
> | 


* See Art 4 sec. 3, U. 8. Constitution. 

t This proposition may be stated too broadly. General 
Millson inguired of Mr. Brown, at a later period of the 
debate, whether Congress could give the whole of the pub- 
lic lands to the President ofthe United States? Mr. Brown | 
answered, ‘ Yes; Congress has the power. To exercise it ; 
would be a monstrous abuse of power, and would, there- | 


fore, violate the spirit of the Constitution.” General Mill- |: 
soa reminded him that the compensation of the President | 
Mr. |: 


could not be increased during his term of service. i 
Brown admitted, that in this view of the subject, he had | 
stated his proposition too broadly. If the gentleman from |' 
Virginia had asked him (Mr. B.) if the President’s com- i 
pensation could be increased by giving him land, Mr. B. |; 
would have answered, No. But this was rather a question II 
as tothe power to receive, on the part of the Executive, |. 
than the power to give on the part of the Legislature. i 

Mr. B. admits that the power of Congress over the terri- || 
tory, as given in the third section, article 4, of the Con- |' 
stimtion, may be limited (as in the case cited by General 
Millson) by the prohibitory clauses in other parta of the |' 
Constitution. But be maintains that there is no such pro- || 
hibition in regard to the settlers or other citizens, and there- 
fore that the power is plenary as to them. [t was this class j 
of people that Mr. Brown had in his mind’s eye, when he |! 
stated his proposition that Congress had as unlimited power 


: the public morals. 
` an idle people, and idle people almost always be- 


i! 
e apprehended abuse of a power, i 
does not at all affect the question of its existence. |, 
Congress, for example, has the power to declare | 
An unneces- `` 


it 


: been well said that ‘tthe man who makes two 


; consumers and increase the number of producers; 
: as I would reap rich harvests next year, where 
; nothing has been planted this year, I would pass ' 
| this bill, and in this way promote the general wel- 


i 
tt 


; seems to be 


| portionably weak. This objection is not well 


over the public lands as it had to deciare war. And ia this 
view of the case be adheres to his first position. 


| tion, if the bill 


: „as every good man certainly 
has a special interest, in preserving and promoting 
Homeless people are generally | 

| 


come vicious. It has beenapt! said, “an idle mind 
is the devil’s work-shop.”” Men with homes are 
sometimes vicious, but men without homes are | 
array so. As a conservator of the public morais, 

would pass this bill, and thus promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 

We all have a stake in the happiness of our 
kind. Poverty and happiness are not incompat- 
ible. Indeed, they may be found in very good 
companionship. 


iT 
| 


ut when poverty becomes so ; 


inexorable as to turn a man, with his wife and | 


children, out of doors, happiness is very apt to 
takeitsdeparture. A very sublime degree of piety 
might enable one of us to exclaim, ‘the spat 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the son of man hath not where to lay his head,” 
and yet be happy. But, I take leave to say, it has 
fallen to the lot of but few of us to be blessed with 
such a sublimity of piety. As one who looks to | 


the happiness of the people, I will vote for this || 


bill, and in this way promote the general welfure. 

Every man who Totes his country will sow the 
seeds of patriotism, not among thorns, nor upon 
stony ground, but upon good ground, where they 
may vegetate and bring forth fruit, ten, sixty, and 
an hundred fold. 

W hen the hundredsand thousands of your home- 
less people look out upon your vast domains, and 
see them tenanted only by wild beasts, they will 


ernment prefers these beasts to me? am I to be kept 
in penury and in want, and leave to my children | 


no inheritance but poverty, whilst my Govern- |' 


ment guards, like a surly mastiff, this mighty wil- 
derness, which God in his providence has created | 
for men, and not for beasts? These men’s hearts 

will become stony, and the seeds of patriotism, | 
though sown therein by your wisest, purest, and : 
best political husbandmen, will not vegetate. | 
Withdraw, then, your sullen, dogged watch over | 
these lands. Say to your people, Heaven, in its | 
bounteous providence, has given these lands and | 


' their fullness for your benefit; go and enjoy them. | 


Their hearts willleap with joy; the seeds of patri- 
otism, though sown by such poor husbandmen as 
ourselves, will spring up an 
put forth shoots that will entwine themselves about 
the count 
older, they will knit the hearts of the people to the | 
As I would | 
encourage patriotism, I would pass this bill, and 
thus promote the general welfare. 

The whole country as a unit, and all its parts, | 
is and are interested in the profitable employment 
of the productive industry of the nation. It has 


blades of grass grow this year, where but one grew 
last year, is a benefactor of his race.” How much 
more must he be a benefactor who subtracts hun- 
dreds and thousands from the consuming, and adds 
them to producing classes; or causes by his judi- 
cious policy, a barren wilderness to pour its mil- 
lions into the nation’s store-house? As I would 
employ labor, as I would reduce the number of | 


fare. 
7 If the public morals may be improved, the pub- 
lic happiness promoted, patriotism enlarged, and | 
the wealth of the nation increased by the passage 
of this bill, why shall we not pass it? 

We have seen there is no lack of power. It 

romotive of the general welfare. If 
there be well founded objections to its passage, 
they must therefore exist in some other quarter. 
This leads me to inquire whether any general or 
local interest will be injured if the bill passes? 

It has been urged by the Representatives from 
the old States, that it will draw off their popula- 
tion. That the new States will grow strong under 
its operations, whilst the old States will grow pro- 


taken. 

That there will be an impetus given to emigra- 
sses, is possible, but of its char- 
acter in the main, there can be no question. The 


grow. They will l. 


ry, and, growing stronger as they grow || 


Ho. or Reps, 


Z 


landed proprietors, those who have comfortable 
homes, and are living independently, will find no 
sufficient inducement in the provisions of this bill, 
to abandon those lands, give up their homes, and 
seek the privations eden to a new country. 
The well-settled, and prosperous portion of your 
citizens, will not leave you to embrace the advan- 
tages of this bill. 

In all the old States there are large numbers who 
are landless and houseless, who are dependent on 
the bounty or favor of others for the means of 
living. There are many thousands who belong to 
the consuming rather than to the producing class. 
Is it your interest or your policy to retain such a 
population? Is it not better to give them up, let 


|i them go, and even encourage their exit? I do not 


; Mean to say that these people, under other cir- 
, cumstances, might not be good and profitable cit- 


izens. 1 intend to say that a man withouta house, 


' and without a home, is very likely to fall into bad 


habits, and to become an incubus upon the coun- 
try in which he lives. And that it is therefore 
better, to encourage his emigration to a country 
where he can have land, a house, a home, and 
where he will be almost certain to becomea useful 
citizen. 

Of the thousands in the old States who have 
neither lands nor houses, how few will ever rise 
above their present position! Some, I know, will 
set poverty at defiance, and move on to independ- 


|: ence, or, it may be, to fortune. But the great mass 


will live and die as they have begun life, with no 
estate but eenury, 

In this view of the subject, the local interests of 
the old States will not be injured, but must, on the 
contrary, be essentially promoted by the passage 
of this bill. 

I can imagine no worse condition of society 
than where a considerable portion of the people 


' are without homes of their own, nor any better 


condition than where every man is his own land- 
lord. Instead of sending sheriffs with armed 

s to collect rents for the lordly proprietor, 
et us say to the unhappy tenants, Give up these 
lands, and take others that are better. They are 
the free-will offering of your Government. Ín all 
this Í see no sacrifice, but rather the promotion of 


the local interests of the old States. 


The fear has been expressed that the passage of 
this bill will ee an influx of (orca, 
and, that instead of 000 per annum, we shall 
have 1,000,000 of emigrants to our shores. I do 
not think so. All come now that can get here. 
They come for freedom, and not for land. But 
suppose this prediction should prove true, I shall 
not be appalled. Let them come; yes, sir, let 
them come. “They are of the same great famil 
with ourselves. eaven made this mighty conti- 
nent, not for our benefit alone, but for the use and 
benefit of all mankind. Let them come to it free- 
ly. Itis the gift of God, and we have no right to 
withhold it from his people. 

What is the objection to an increase of our for- 
eign population? I have heard but one that is 
worthy of consideration; and that is, that they 
congregate about our towns, oftentimes become 
unruly, and too frequently swell the calendars of 
crime. This bill strikes down this objection at a 
single blow. It encourages these people to aban- 
don the purlieus of your towns and eitea? to give 
up vagrancy and crime, and become the owners, 
occupants, and independent cultivators of the soil. 
Does any man object to the Irish or German emi- 

rant who cultivates the soil with his own hands? 

s he not as orderly, as quiet, and as law-biding 
a citizen as your native sons? And do not the 
products of his labor go as far towards an increase 
of your national wealth? For one, I am willin 
to receive all who come to us from abroad, if they 
come to cultivate the soil. 

Heaven has bounded our Republic with two 
mighty oceans, thus placing a barrier deep and 
wide between us and the despots of the old world. 
I would not impiously defy the protection of Prov- 
idence by crossing this barrier to attack despot- 
ism in its stronghold; but upon every breeze that 
sweeps the Atlantic I would send a message to 
the oppressed millions of Europe, bidding them 
come—come to an asylum on these shores, pre- 
pared by the Almighty, and defended by his chosen 
people. — . 

It is said again, that this is a scheme of the 
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Jesuits to extend the Catholic religion in our coun- 
try, and to cripple or put down the Protestant 
faith. I was raised a Protestant believer, and I |; 
hope to die a profesgor of the Protestant religion. | 
But it is no part of my Protestant faith to fear the |; 
Catholics. I am no more afraid that the Catho- 
lics will upset the Protestant church, than I am | 
that the subjects of crowned heads in Europe will | 
overturn democracy in America. To the Catholic, : 


hearty greeting, and a cordial welcome. If he: 
cultivates the soil, he will most likely be a Demo- | 


The Homestead Bill—Mr. Brown, of Mississippi. 


| 
| 
as well as to the Protestant emigrant, I extend a || 


Ho. or Reps. 


emigrants in five years as she would otherwise get {i in his heart, I wish the devil had you. That isa 
in ten, let it be so. It is only a question of time || refinement on duplicity which belongs alone to 
with them. Emigrants will go to them after a || the ‘ rich and well-born.” 

while under any policy. With us it is different. i I approach that point in this discussion which, 
Our lands haveall been picked and culled, and the |: ofall others, is the most interesting: The best and 


: refuse tracts may be peopled under this bill, but |! most certain means of securing every man a home. 


never at a cost of $1 25 per acre. I throw out ` How may this be done? My friend, the mover 
these observations to show my Southern friends | of the main proposition, [Mr. Jounson, of Ten- 
that this is not a losing business to us. l nessee,] thinks this end will the most certainly, 

T admit the obligation of a Representative to |; and in the best manner, be secured, by giving to 
: guard the interest of his own constituents, and in | every man the right to settle on the public lands, 
| this view I am for reform. I admit my sectional ', and by conveying to him the title in fee-simple,- 


crat; and whether he worships in a Catholic or a | predilections—prejudices, if you please—and yet |, after a continuous residence of five years, 


Protestant church, he will make us a good citizen. `| in this view I am for reform. Regarded in any ` 


I have heard it said, the effect of this bill, if it | 
becomes a law, will be to encourage foreign emi- |; 
gration, and that as most of these come to us with ‘| 
strong anti-slavery prejudices, we of the South, are `` 
but nerving the arm of an enemy when we advocate ‘! 


its passage. If slavery is to be defended by ex- ; 


I am not going to make an argument against my 
friend’s proposition. I honor the head that con- 
opulate our vacant lands, and give homes to the ceived it. The heart that is capable of such appre- 
omeless and houses to the houseless. “i ciation of the poor man’s wants, is entitled to and 
The people who will be chiefly benefited by : receives the homage of my poor esteem. The 
this bill, are among the most meritorious and yet . nation, and, indeed, all mankind, should yield a 
the least cared for of all our population. The | gratefui tribute to the mind that, almost unaided, 


and in every light, I am for that policy which wiil 


cluding those from abroad who have prejudices || landless, the homeless, the houseless, who are ` has forced the consideration of this subject upon 


against it, its doom is fixed, and the sooner the | 
fiat for its extinction goes forth the better. I place 
my defense of this institution on the high ground 
of moral, social, religious, and political propriety, 
and if I cannot defend it on this ground I will not 
defend it atall. The right is never so much in | 
danger as when its advocates shrink from an open 
and manly vindication of it. Justice may be over- 


thrown if its votaries skulk and prevaricate in its || 
; life. 
aad : | 

high moral principles, I do not fear its overthrow, i 


support. Resting the defense of slavery upon 
pean d the brute force of superior numbers. An 
untamed multitude, reveling in the insolence of 
unbridled power, may tear down the Constitu- 


they,and what are they inthe old States? Hardy ‘| the American Congress. No; I am not about to 
sons of toil, slighted by the world for the crime of || oppose the main proposition; but T am about to 
being poor, and elevated to the dignity of free men || inquire whether, in its details, it offers us the best 
only on election days. In the new States, under ` guarantee that the first great object sought by us, 
the operations of this bill, they will become free- || that of giving homes to the homeless, will most 
holders, and householders, and will be at all times, | certainly be obtained. 
and in every season, equal to the proudest nabobs | It proposes to surrender to the occupant the 
' inchristendom. i. absolute title, after a continuous residence of five 
I know something, Mr. Chairman, of squatter ` years on the land. If all men had capacity for 
It was my fortune to have been raised in a . managing with success their own private affairs; 
new and unsettled country. I know something of | if all were provident, and we had security against 
: the toils, and hardships, and privations encoun- |i the misfortunes of ten thousand kinds, to which 
‘tered by the squatters. F shall not detain you” men are subject; if we had not already a full real- 


tion and bury slavery beneath its ruins. , If this 
is the destiny to which the mighty North is con- 
ducting us, it does not matter whether we reach it | 
during our pilgrimage on earth, or leave the jour- ' 
ney half concluded, and entail on our children the 
melancholy task of following it to the end. South Carolina, he pitched his tent amid the un- 
If American-born citizens will do their duty we | broken forests in the dead of winter. He had 
have nothing to fear from our emigrant popula- | two sons able to work. He wasin a strange land, 
tion. If the native son refuses to do his duty, and :' without money and without friends. But with 
wages war upon the Constitution and upon the | an iron will, such as none but squatters have, he 
rights of his neighbors, we have then none "o '; attacked the forest. Et receded before him, and in 
hope from any quarter. We must stand firmly | three short months the sun, which had been shut 
by our section, and self-poised in the vindication of |, out for many centuries, was permitted to shine on 
our rights. |! a spot of earth in which the squatter had planted 
If we contrast t 
great sections as to the public domain, we shall |! lowing his plow, while his two sons plied the hoe. 
see how ame there is in the iden, that this bill gives ©, Toil brought nm bread—and he raised up his sons 
an undue advantage to the North. |! to know, as Heaven’s wise decree, that *‘ by the 
There is comparatively little soil in the Southern ‘i sweat of their brows they should gain their bread.” 
States belonging to, or under the control of the Industry and economy brought not wealth, but a 
United States, and that little is of inferior quality. ;' anpara The elder of the two sons followed 
Toe are vast acts tae thie Weser ae ne eee Gs the father, and See the soil. 
erritories, and muc ‘ortune smiled and he prospered. e younger 
quality. It follows, therefore, that, under the ' with such moderate qualification as a francs 
present system of disposing of the public lands, | country could afford, studied law and practiced 
emigration to the Southern States must fall off || with success. In an evil hour for his private for- 
rapidly at first, and presently cease altogether, |, tune, he was drawn into politics. He was elected 
whilst the stream to the West will increase in 
volume, and continue for a great while. The 
refuse lands in Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, || again and again, but he never forgot that he was 
aeeaiei ot GL 25 par acre) and out of thise States the IA tile sivmate of the PAGANE A FERS o 
, E S. 
we have little or no Government lands in the slave | 
States. The good lands in Illinois, Iowa, Wis- :: fortune of his sons, has been, and may be, again 
consin, Minnesota, and the Western Territories | the fortune of others ina more preéminent degree. 
will very soon be occupied at $1 25 an acre, or: Nature has created no aristocracy of intellect. 
even ma higher figure. E R E EA l Despise not tiee raphe Among them is many 
am for changing the to give us ‘a rough diamond. ey, and their sons, ma 

occupants for our refuse lands; and if in doing ' rise to the first honors in the Republic. Reared 
ihis, we send tenants to your virgin soil adw ., in no hot bed of aristocracy, never enfeebled by 
years earlier than they would otherwise go, T do | the enervating influences of wealth and luxury, 
not still perceive but that wé shall be mòre gainers | their bodies are capable of unlimited endurance, 
than losers by the operation. . 
I submit to my Southern friends whether it 
is not better to divide the emigration with the 
North for a few years at least? Is it not better :; 
to take an addition to our population of a million ; 
in five years, and give the North two millions in the : 
same time, than to stop emigration to the South 
entirely, and let the North have her two millions |! 
at the end of ten years? I take this to be true, 
that without a change of policy we shall never get 
our poor lands settled; and itis just as true, that slept beneath their humble roofs. Generous to a 
the virgin soil A the ya will be orarin in a : fault, with hearts free oe ees aA en 
ew years, whether we change our policy or not. |: guests with an open, frank, and manly ring 
I wanta change. It will péople our lands, and if |, that says at once, You are welcome. A squatter 
it has the effect of giving to the North as many |i never says from his lips Iam glad to see you, and 


i 
i 
i 
l 


ij circuit court, Governor of his State, to Congress 


ress which is the pride and boast of ‘ young 
America,” and of the age in which we live. Is 
it at all wonderful, Mr. Chairman, that my heart 
should be always open to the privations and 
hardships, the wants and sufferings of the squat- 
ters on the public lands ? 

My associations with these people have never 
ceased, and [ trust they never may. 
taken of their fare. 


1 
i 
} 
{ 
t 
i 
i 
f 
j 
t 
j 
i 


It will tell | 


he relative position of the two || corn. Day by day he might have been seen fol- 


|| to the State Legislature, to Congress, Judge of the | 


That, which was my father’s fortune, and the |! 


and their minds are prepared for that rational prog- '| 


I have par- ; 
I have eat their bread, and | 


with a recital of all that I have seen, and heard, `. ization of the fact, that 
and felt. One incident I may relate. 
yeu why my heart is with these people. When 

was a boy—a very little boy—an honest, but 
poor man, settled (squatted is a better word) in 
the county where I yet reside. Removing from 


“ Man’s inhumanity to man, 

Makes countless thousands mourn ;?? 
_ if men would learn to ‘‘love their neighbors as 
= themselves;” then pshould think that no better 
scheme had ever been devised than that of my 
friend from Tennessee, for securing every mana 
home. But we must look at men as they are, and 
shape our acts accordingly. 
|| J feel under no sort of obligation to give land to 
‘any man by my vote, to be used in paying debts 
i| improvidently or viciously contracted. T shall not 
| undertake to pay debts forced upon any man by 
l! misfortune. If debts have been contracied incon- 
| sequence of disease or death; or of fireor water, or 
any other misfortune; or if, as is too often the 
|, case, they have been contracted by a foolish im- 
‘| providence, or by drinking and gaming, I cannot 
l! and will not, in my legislative capacity, undertake 
i to provide the means for their payment. 
i uppose you give these lands 1n the mode pro- 
|, posed, Is there not great danger, that at the end 
|| of the five years’ occupancy, a great deal of them 
will pass into the hands cf sharpers and specula- 
' tors, as the bounties to your soldiers have already 
i passed? It is no disparagement to mankind to 
|; say, that hundreds and thousands of them have 
‘i no capacity for the transaction of business. God 


j 


| has made them so, May not a class of men more 
|, cunning than those for whom you are providing, 
| draw these settlers into contracts, involve them in 
' debt, and at the end of five years, seize the very 
| land you are now so generously giving. 

| _ Ttis not more a matter of reproach than of pity, 
ithat men will drink and gamble, and thus waste 
| their substance. One man plies another with in- 
i toxicating drinks, or decoys him to the gaming 
; table. In the one or in the other case, he ig made 
; the easy victim of craft or villany, and this land 
which you are now voting in a spirit of generos- 
ity, may go to settle the account between them. 

„lt is no man’s fault that misfortunes fall upon 
him, and yet disease may prostrate him and in- 
volve him in debt. His domestic animals may 
die. Too much rain or too much drought, a late 
spring or an early frost, may cut off or des'roy his 
crop. Floods, storms, or fires, may lay waste his 
property. A thousand misfortunes like these may 
run him in debt. And then inexorable creditors 
may come and take away his land, and leave him 
no better off than before you gave it to him. 

To all this I am opposed, and against all these 
contingencies I would provide, as far as possible; 
and hence the substitute which I have proposed to 
the original bill. 

The leading idea of my substitute is, that the 
settler shall have the right of occupancy so long 
as he chooses to remain on the land, being never 
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own the ail in fee simple. 
substitute remains in the Government until the 
occupant can receive it with safety, of which he 
is made the judge. If the substitute is adopted, 
it will make no difference how a squatter’s debts 
may have been contracted; whether by improvi- 
dence or dissipation or misfortune—his home is 
secure. The Government gives him the right of 
occupancy, and no power on earth can take it 
from him. Secure in its possession, the energies 
of his mind and body will be free to expand and 
nse above the petty tyranny of a neighboring 
creditor. He will not be afraid to improve his 
grounds, or repair his fence, or stop the leaks in 
his cabin, lest he excite the eye of cupidity. He 
will not watch the clouds with an aching brow, 
leat it fail to rain upon his growing crop, thus 
dooming it to destruction, and himself to bitter 
disappointment in getting the means to buy his 

reemption. Let fortune smile, or fortune frown; 
et it rain, or let it shine; let storms or devastating 
floods come upon him, he may look them all in 
the face, and say, this is my home, this the castle 
of my defense; my Government stretches over me 
its strong protecting arms, and bids my heart be 
atill, for in this, at least, lam secure. I fix nofive 
years of security, and after that, nor any other 
period, expose the r man’s home to execu- 
tion sale; but for five years, and for all time 
thereafter, he is made secure in its occupancy. 
He need not look with a sad heart to the end of 
the five years, nor fear that his creditor will then 
come to take possession of his home, and turn 
him out of doors. His wife need not water with 
her tears a favorite plant, nor count the hours that 
are bringing the moment of her separation from 
her humble cottage. His children may pursue 
their childish sports, nor sigh as they look for the 
last time on some favored spot, made sacred by 
the recollection of many an happy hour spent 
there in childish revelry. Whatever may be his 
and their relations with the world, the whole 
family—husband, wife, and children—may rest 
secure in the possession of their home. There 
they may cluster around them the comforts of life 
~—nor disturbtheir moments of quiet or re with 
anxious fears, lest some inexorable creditor shall 
snatch it from them. Such, sir, is my substitute. 

If fortune smiles on the hunible occupant; if, b 

his labor, he has enhanced the value of the land, 
and for this, or for any one eraan, he desires 
to possess it in his own right, he may pay for it 
the minimum price of $1 25. This is his privi- 
lege; but it is a privilege that belongs to no one 
else. If, by his labor, he makes the land worth 
$10 an acre, he may still buy it for $1 25; and 
this he may do at the end of five years, or twenty 
years, or at any other time that suits him best. 


And if he never does it, the Government will | 


never permit another to take it from him. If he 
has made an unfortunate location, my substitute 


allows him to change it; and this he may do as | 


The fee under my ` 


own convenience. 

There is one feature in my substitute which I 
must not omit to mention. It perpetuates the 
existing preémption laws. The same parties who 
are entitled to preémpt under the law as it now is, 
will have the right if the substitute is adopted, 
and they will enter upon the lands under the same 
regulations and in the same way that they now 
do. The only alteration proposed being in the 
removal of the twelve months’ limitation, and al! 
other limitations as to the time when the right of 
occupancy shall cease. The right of occupancy 
without payment, under my substitute, is unlim- 
ited, it being the exclusive privilege, but never the 
duty, of the occupant to buy the land. The per- 
rene of the existing law of preémption is 

etter than the enactment of new laws. First, 
because the old laws have been adjudicated by the 
courts; second, because they have been construed 
by the Executive departments; and thirdly, because 


ie, ` # 
- indeed be incalculable. This measure proposes a 
` bonus to all who will cultivate the soil. 


the people generally understand them, and will | 


need only to be told, if the substitute passes, that 
the law exists just as it did before, with the single 
exception that they will not be compelled to pay 
until it suits them. . 

I have already pointed out some of the public 
and private advantages which will result from the 
passage of the original bill. All these will result 
in an equal degree from the adoption of the sub- 
stitute. [ have pointed out some of the advantages 
which are peculiar to my proposition; but there 
are others to which I must advert. 

The proposition has been assailed on the ground 
of its squandering the public lands and cutting off 
the revenue resulting from their sale. I shal! 
show that there is nothing in these objections. 
What is it that you give under my substitute? 
Nothing but the right of occupancy—the right to 
occupy a bit of land in the wilderness, and there- 
fore unproductive; and the right to improve and 
cultivate that land, and make 1t useful to the occu- 
pant and beneficial to the general wealth. In this 
there is not only a oer but public advantage. 
You make that productive which was before use- 
less, and of no public or private benefit. But you 


answer, that I put an occupant on the land who 7 
may be a drone—one who will not cultivate or- 


buy it himself, and yet, by his occupancy, keeps 
off all others; and generally that these unlimited 


rights of occupancy will prevent sales, and there- ' 


fore destroy the land revenue. In all this, I think 
you are mistaken. 


That which a squatter on the . 


public lands most needs is to have his energies— | 


hysicaland mental—left free. This twelve months’ 
kataton hangs like an incubus about him. It 
ralyzes his body and disturbs his mind. Whilst 
fie can hope to pay for his land at the expiration 


of the time limited by law, his energies are ur- 


often as he chooses—it being stipulated that when- ;. 


ever a place is abandoned or given up by an occu- 


pant, it is again subject to entry or var sae by ` 


any one who may choose to take it. If the hus- 
band dies, his right of occupancy survives to his 
widow. If both husband and wife should die, 
leaving infant children, the fee passes to these chil- 


dren, and it may be sold for their benefit. This | 
provision has been inserted for two reasons; first, | 
y the land alone; and, | 
misfortune, thrown, . 
without father or mother, on the charities of the . 


infant children cannot Cony 
secondly, these objects o 

world, are entitled to our protection. If they find 
a 
this extent, at least, find it in their Government. 


„I have purposely excluded the adult children : 


from all interest in the homestead, and for the rea- 


son that, as they become of age, each one acquires | 
the same right that his father had before him;andI. 


desired to encourage the riging generation to enter 
upon the active duties of life at an early age, in- 
stead of lingering under the paternal roof. 

That the new States, within which these lands 
lie, might have no just ground of complaint, I 


have expressly reserved to them the right of tax- 


ation. ft will be the privilege of States to tax the |. 


settler, and in default of payment to sell his right | i | 
of occupancy. The purchaser at such sale will ; Union can be set to work. The advantages would ; 
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shaken; but when hope dies—when, from any 
one of a thousand causes I could name, he fore- 
sees that he cannot pay, his energies sink—then it 
is he becomes a drone. 


He will not work, be- . 


cause he sees that every lick he strikes enhances the | 


value of his little home, and more strongly attracts 


` theeye of the speculator, ‘These are the shackles 


that have bound many an honest and industrious 


i man, and made him an easy victim to idleness and 


ent’s care nowhere else, would let them, to ` 


vice. Let us knock them off—let the man’s mind 


and body have fair play. Give him plenty of | 


time and plenty of land to work out his fortune, 
and nine times in ten he will do it. 
Your present preémption system is a curse to 


the settler. He is first inveigled on to a piece of | 


ublic land, and then he is afraid to improve it, 


east some apec with more money than him- | 


self, shall take it from him. It is this fear that 
cramps his energies, and makes him idle, and 
sometimes vicious. I have great confidence in the 
squatters, if 


But as a revenue measure I should advocate this 
bill. Its earliest advantages will be found in the 
increased productions of the country. It will, as 
I said before, subtract largely from the consuming 
classes, and add as largely to the producers. Í 
need not attempt to estimate the advantages to the 
national wealth, if all the loafers and idlers in the | 


” 


ou will only give them an open field - 
: and a fair fight. ae : 
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How 
many thousands will accept it 1 cannot say—but 
that many will I have no doubt. 

The next advantage which I anticipate, will be 
found in the increased sales of the public lands. 
Yes, sir, instead of diminishing, | anticipate an 
increase of revenue from this source; and partic- 
ularly if my substitute is adopted. When a man 
has settled on a piece of land, and has by his labor 
increased its value from one dollar and a quarter 
to five or ten dollars per acre, he will fiad many 
reasons for desiring to possess himself of the free- 
hold; first, because he may want to sell it, and 
thus increase his active wealth; or he may, and in 
many cases he will, prefer to own the land in his 
own right, that he may enjoy the privilege of 
making an equal distribution of it among his chil- 
dren; and then there is a certain feeling of inde- 


_ pendence which all men experience in owning, by 


, attack is ungenerous. 


a clear title, the lands and houses they occupy. 
These are some of the reasons which will induce 
the settlers to purchase the land. What we ask 
of you is simply the right to occupy, free from all 
restraint and apprehension; and we give you the 
guarantee which these and other reasons afford, all 
of which are founded in human nature, that your 
sales will be increased instead of being diminished. 

I pass over the general ad vantages resulting from 
early settlements on your frontiers; I say nothing 
of the gregarious habits of men—how one man 
goes because another has gone before him. I will 
not pause to count how much more land men will 
want when their industry has lifted them up in the 
world. These and many other considerations I 
pass over, because my time is almost out. 

A word in conclusion to the friends of this 
measure. 

It is an old trick in this House, when the ene- 
mies of a bill cannot slaughter it in an open field, 
to attack it in ambuscade. Many important bills 
have been killed off in this way, and you could 
no more discover the hand that strikes the blow, 
than you could tell ‘who it was that struck Billy 
Patterson.” The bounty land bill was disposed 
of in this way for ten years. 

The modus operandi is this: We go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on a bill. Here theayes and 
noes are not recorded, and consequently no re- 
sponsibility attaches to any man’s vote. All man- 
ner of amendments are offered. Some intended in 
good faith to perfect the bill, but much the greater 
portion to make it ridiculous. They are passed 
on a division, or by tellers indiscriminately, until 
finally the features of the bill are so distorted that 
its friends do not recognize it, and they turn from 
it in disgust. Itis then left to the tender mercies 
of its enemies, and they table it without compunc- 
tion or hesitation. 

Weare about closing the debate on this bill, 
and then we shall be brought to vote on amend- 
ments. I anticipate the usual course of proceed- 
ing. I shall not be surprised to see an amendment 
proposing to give every man a horse and a plow; 
another to supply him with all the necessary farm- 
ing utensils, and a third to give him a negro to 
work his land, and others of like kind, and all in- 
tended to bring the bill into ridicule, and finally 
to destroy it. I need not say that such a modeof 
Give us a fair record vote; 
let every man take the responsibility, and if the 
bill is lost, the country wil know who were its 
friends, and who its enemies, and with this we 


: shall be satisfied. 


I call upon the friends of this measure to stand 


| by it and protect it as far as possible in committee 


against these amendments. .If amendments are 
proposed in good faith, legus give to them a just, 
fair and proper consideration. But Jet us stand 
united against all ridiculous and frivolous amend- 


` ments meant only to destroy the bill. If improper 


amendments are adopted in committee, let us not 
on that account abandon the bill, or allow it to be 
tabled in the House. We can have the ayes and 
noes in. the House on each amendment, and thus 
vote them out or force gentlemen to stand by them 
on the record. Thisis the only policy that will 
save this bill from the fate of many of its prede- 
cesrors. 

With an ardent desire that this measure may 


-pass—that it may be sent as a messenger of joy 


to the humble abodes of the squatters; and that, as 
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a harbinger of mercy, it may visit the landless, the 
houseless, and the homeless everywhere, I take 
my leave of it for the time being, and commend it 
to the paternal care of its friends in the House. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. R. SMITH, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In yue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 27, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
bill “ to encourage agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and other branches of industry, by granting to every man 
who is the head of a family a homestead of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land outof the public domain, upon con- 
dition of occupancy and cultivation of the same for the 
period berein specified” — 


Mr. SMITH said: I have before me, Mr. | 


Chairman, a copy of the bill which has for 
some time engaged the attention of the committee. 


I propose to address myself particularly to its 
merits, disconnected entirely with politics. My ; 


speech will not be in response to the honorable 


gentleman who has just addressed the committee, ` 


nor in response to any political speech which has 
been made here. I believe the conviction has 


seized upon all of us, long ago, that this bill in- . 


volves in it more of real and actual interest to the 


farmers of the country, and to the agricultural in- : 


terests of the country, than any bill which has been 


brought before Congress for many years: andthe ; 


first proposition I make is simply this: that the 


adoption of this bill will introduce into the char- | 


acter of the American farmer a new element of so- 
cial independence; an element which is now want- 
ing. lf I show the committee that that will be 
the effect of the bill, and that it is the duty of the- 
Legislature of the country to promote the social in- 
dependence of its citizens; and if I show, also, that 
at this time there is a lack of that social independ- 


plausible argument in favor of the bill. 
It is too late in the day, Mr. Chairman, to talk 


about the constitutionality of this bill. Theclear | 


grants in the Constitution, and the precedents in 
the land legislation of Congress, are too numerous; 
and no argument can be framed, however inge- 


niously, (and there have been many of that char- |: 


acter within the last few days,) as to induce Con- 
gress, at this late day, to pause and consider the 
abstract constitutional question, because this right 
to appropriate the public lands has been yielded 
years ago. I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that precedent makes the Constitution; but 
precedent is usually the result of elaborate inves- 
tigation, and therefore entitled to the greatest 
weight, as a matter of authority. Upon the con- 
stitutional question, I listened to the speech of 
the honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. FuL- 
LER,] and the speech of the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Averetr,] and to the speech 
of the honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Jenuins,]and I have read their able speeches with 
a sincere desire to investigate, to the utmost cer- 
tainty, the truth of the constitutional objections; 
and while I accord to them the merit of fine logic, 
and the greatest ingenuity, I am compelled to say 
that I have not been convinced, even of the plaus- 
ibility of their arguments; and I am fully satisfied 
that Congress has a right to pass this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to show that 
there is at the present time a lack of the social in- 
dependence, to which I refer, I beg to call the at- 
tention of the committee to the condition of the 
emigrant farmer; the man who finds it necessary 


to leave the old States, bgpause he has no land there | 


to cultivate; the man who is driven away from 
the place of his birth because of the encroachments 
of wealth, and of the power accumulating with 
wealth. Well, sir, we will take him, if you please, 
now in a new State—say Alabama, for instance. 
He goes there with his family in pursuit of a home, 
haying entertained a hope, during his journey, 
that lands might be easily and readily procured. 
But he is not able to buy a farm; his means have 
been exhausted in his travel; he finds it neces- 
sary to live, and he is forced to rent a place to 
make a crop, so that he may feed his family for 
One year, that he may then go further West in the 
pursuit of a farm of his own. 
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RENTED FARMS. 


This position of the emigrant farmer gives rise 
|| to the contrast which exists between a rented farm 
and a farm owned by an independent citizen. 
i: have no doubt, sir, that you have seen a rented 
= plantation. You know its 
`. and dilapidated appearance. The fencesare down, 
` the rails are rotting, the barn-door is torn from 
` its hinges, the gates of the yard and garden are 


i 
im 


ged, uncultivated, i 


lil 


i 


Į 
H 


gone, and broken rails are thrown in the vacuum ` 


. to keep out the prowling stock for the moment; 


. the orchards are going to wreck, and the fruit is , 


., destroyed; the spring is grown over with moss, 
and the well is in a cave 


- its **old oaken bucket” yielding no more refresh- , 


` ing draughts from its ‘“‘ moss covered edge’’—all 
is patch-work and ruin. This isall natural. When 


‘it up; all he wants or expects from its fields, is 
the produce of a single year; and from its house, 
` its shelter for the moment. Consequently his cul- 
: tivation of the field does it no good; his habitation 
of the house contributes only to its desolation. At 
the end of the year it takes a large portion of his 
: crop to pay the rent, and he leaves it in disgust, in 
its dilapidated condition, not caring for it or its 
owner. Sir, there is truth in this picture. It is 
even too lightly colored. And there 1s a great ques- 
, tion of morals growing out of this condition of the 
: emigrant farmer on a rented plantation. Not 


: during the growing of his crop, instead of being 
given up to idleness, and perhaps dissipation 
those feelings of despair which usually attend the 
reflections of that man who has no home of his 
own. In proportion as you make a citizen com- 
fortable, you make him 
despairing. With no inducement to labor; witha 


' squalid wretchedness and prospective famine; with 


i a natural desire to escape, in some way and at 


:: some time, from the ills that beset his vision in his ` 


‘ rented house, he lounges off to some neighboring 
‘i shop, and sucks from the glass lips of a bewilder- 
‘| ing fiend something to go to sleep on; thus court- 
i| ing the forgetfulness of a night in the arms of ob- 
|| livion—and deeming it a happiness to have grown 
one day older without having had to count the 
li gloomy hours as they passed. 


|! having no way to spend hisidlehoursbut in the pur- 


„ suits of oblivion, with theappearance of the family | 


i: and the farm of an independent owner of the soil. 
|i You have only to look at the plantation which 


i} belongs to the man who cultivates it to see around 
it all the appearance of independence. You see 


ishing. If the old trees are failing, there are new 
|; ones Coming on to take their places. Every piece 

of work that is done upon the plantation is done 
with a view to its permanency. Its springs are 
carefully preserved; its well is cleared of its filth; 
its gates swing on unbroken hinges and close with 
never-failing latches. Comfort and plenty, fresh- 
ness and vigor, distinguish the appearance of his 
home. Every cot is erected with a view to perma- 
nence; every rail is made with a view to the lasting 
|| quality of its timber; and the character of the ma- 
terials and of the work is but a token, a symbol, 
;| of the happiness and independence of the owner. 
ij He is not beset with the sullenness of despair, nor 
| the inclination to forget the hours as they pass, 
| but his spirit is cheerful and elastic; and, with a 
i! glad heart and a smiling face, he turns his footsteps 
|| to the neighboring church, and not to the neigh- 
| boring groot. So true it is that comforts bring 
; religion—God dwells in bliss, the devil in despair. 


HELP, IN THE BEGINNING OF LIFE. 


Well, this bill proposes to give every head of a 
family, who may not be worth more than $500, one 
hundred and sixty acres of land. Sir, that isa little 
fortune. One hundred and sixty acres of land is 
a fine beginning fora young man; and it is in the 

beginning of life that the young men need assist- 
it ance. It is an admitted truth in political economy, 


| Now, contrast this gloomy picture of the emi- | 
|! grant farmer and his family,on a rented plantation, | 


caring to bestow labor upor: premises which are not ; 


devoted to the necessary repairs of the place, are | 


appy and contented; as ` 


ence, I trust it will be considered at least asa | Y°" lenye him in want, you make him sullen and | 


; Phe de rps to remaining always in the presence of | 


Idleness is the devil’s holiday—the spell of the in- |: 


femal—especially if the idleness, be induced, by | ance, and young soldiers will be the result of the 


and useless condition, .. 


: own. 


_ a man rents a farm he has no interest in keeping ! their children. The young man of this class is 
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that the difficulties which beset us in making for- 
tunes are in the beginning of life. It is harder to 
gain the first dollar than the second; because the 

ollar gained becomes a money-breeder, to aid the 
hand that madeitin future and further acquisitions, 
Now, sir, if you will set a youngman up when he is 
ready to enter life, upon a plantation which he can 
call his own, of one hundred and sixty acres, cer- 
tainly it may be considered the foundation, the 
beginning of a fortune, or at least the sure source 
of those comforts of life which contribute so much 
to the independence and happiness of man. 

Sir, I know many farmers in my country who 
have ten sons—the oldest perhaps being nineteen 
or twenty years of age—and who have not a foot 
of land upon the earth which they may call their 
It has taken all their life’s labur to rear 


strong, hardy, vigorous, and brave, and capable 
of going to your wars and doing service to the 
country. But when he comes to be twenty-one, 
and has to start out in the world, his father being 


: unable to give him anything, not even a horse, he 


' finds himself free, but without a cent. 


Having 


; no land of his own, he hires himself to work; but 
: it takes all he makes to clothe him and support 


| take possession of his estate, not on! 


his own, the days of leisure which he may have | but a landlord. 


him decently. He struggles on year after year, 
finding at the end of each season but little to lay 
up for the future. If you pass this bill, the day 
he is twenty-one he will rise up and go forth to 
a freeman, 
If he is not married—this being 
necessary to perfect his possessions—his neigh- 
bor has a daughter whom he will woo and marry. 
The land will come asa dowry to his young bride. 
They will go to work with glad hearts and cheer- 
ful faces; comforts will spring from the inherit- 


alliance. [Laughter.] And the fact that this bill 
will promote early marriages is no light argument 
in its favor. 

You will perceive, Mr. Chairman, that I desire 
to make the young farmer an owner of the soil; I 
desire to ‘ake the emigrant farmer an owner of 
the soil; I desire to convert the foreigner into an 
American, by giving him a home, and making 
him a lord of the little valleys and hills within his 
sight, in order that his foreign heart may be in- 


| spired with a gratitude which will kindle finally 


his fences good; his orchards growing and flour- |; 


into a living, blazing patriotism. Then, sir, he 
can forget, in the midst of his happiness, the gall- 
ing chains which drove him from his birthland of 
oppression. 


THE BILL A BOON TO THE CITIES. 


The remarks which I have made in reference to 
rented plantations, and the unhappy condition of 


: the renter, will apply with the fullest force to the 


; citizens of those immense emperiums where large 
; masses of destitute families are crowded together 
i in rented cellars and garrets; where the rent mone 


takes from the mouth of the child its wanted bread. 
And I beg to present this view to those gentlemen 
who represent cities here. Can it be possible that 
any Representative of a city can vote against this 
bill? This bill is a boon to the cities. The Con- 
gress of the country owes it to the cities to pass 
this bill, It is the duty of Congress to help the 
cities to disgorge their cellars and their garrets of 
a starving, haggard, and useless population. Cer- 
tainly the Representatives of the cities of the East, 
if they have a due regard to the interests of their 
own constituency, will come into the support of 
this bill. 

But it is said that these poor destitutes have not 
the means to move. Mr. Chairman, I do not ` 
think that argument has any force. If itis known 
that a man, however poor, can obtain one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land by the trouble of 
moving to it, and he will give the necessary 
pledges, there will be capitalists enough to lend 

im the money to move. Capital and philanthropy 
will join hands to help him off;—and the facilities 
of moving from the cities are great. Why, even 
in the southern country, where emigrants have 
to travel upon pack-mules and upon foot, they 
begin their travel with but little money, sometimes 
with none, and yet they reach the far West. 
They have axes and hoes, and implements of 
labor, and can work one day, and travel the next. 
Here, in the North, where railroads are so numer- 
ous, and the facilities of travel are so great, surely, 
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if not all, at least an immense number of the un- ! 
employed citizens of the cellars of the cities might <| 
be put upon the roads of travel. The union of 
philanthropy and speculation, l repeat, would soon 
transport this vast population to the West. The 
ulator himself would have an interest in it. 

e would make it an enterprise. He says to the 
emigrant, “1 will lend you forty dollars to take 
your family to the West, where you can have a 
arm set apart for you, a litle kingdom of your 
own; and you can pay it back to me with eight 

r cent, when you have made the money.” 

hen it is no argument against the passage of the 
dill, that the poor, starving population of the cities 
cannat remove. What philanthropy and specula- 
tion fail to do, will be finished by that selfishness 
which prompts men to pay a little to get rid of an 
unpleasant neighbor; and wealth will grow liberal 
under the operations of spleen. 

Mr. Chairman, whether this hopeless popula- 
tion of the cities can get to the far West or not, 
they ought to have the inducement to start, even 
with the slight prospect of reachingtheend. Hopes 
of comfort and independence will nerve the heart, 
and make it capable of new endurances, new 
struggles, and give it new energies. This popula- 
tion ought to have the privilege of starting, the 
invitation to move; for | hold it to be better that 
they should perish by the wayside; that they 
should die off one by one on the road; that they 
should be crushed under the wheels of the rail cars, 
than to remain in the midst of the filth, the hag- 
gardness, and destitution—inducing the most hor- 
rible designs and disgusting practices—with which 
they are surrounded in the cities. 

hese unhappy denizens are cable of making 
good and worthy citizens. Whatthouch the gloom 
of their present labianiete may have crushed their 
hearts, and impaired the native vigor of their 
minds? The recreating influences of the great 
West, with its balmy breezes, its lofty trees, its 
green vales, its turbulent rivers, its great moun- 
tains, its natural temples of worship, its awe-in- 
spiring shades, and its ever-yielding harvests: 
these will revive the heart, restore the mind, and 
reanimate the spirit. Oh! sir, this bill is a boon 
to the cities; and I feel authorized to call to its 
support the Representatives of the cities. 


DIGNITY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Chairman, the cultivation of the earth is the 
moat dignified and exalted occupation which any 
man can engage in—simply because the earth is the 
physical source of all life, and the actual sustainer 
of existence. The earth is the glory of creation— ` 
being the fontstool of God! It gives clay to the ; 
potter; marble to the builder; gems and gold to the 
miner; food and raiment to man. It gives drink, 
and shade, and fuel; fruits, and odors, and flow- 
ers. It affords a foundation for the habitations of 
the living; it gives shelter to the dead ! 
THE CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH LABORER HAS | 

BEEN GROWING WORSE FOR THE LAST FIVE CEN- |) 

TURIES. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, T propose to : 


1 


show that the condition of the laboring class of !: 
society, in the old countries, has been growing | 


worse and worse for the last five or six centuries. | 
I have some statistics upon that subject, to which | 
I wish to call the attention of the committee. I: 
to show that the income of labor five hun- |, 
dred years ago, produced more of the actual com- |. 
forts of life, than it does now, in the old countries. 
If I show this, then, sir, it must be admitted that | 
it is the duty of the legislative power to guard |. 
against this evilina new country. The following ` 
extracts will show the prices of labor, and the 
amount of comforts procured by the income, at ` 
the times referred to. Iam indebted to an admi- : 
rable essay on labor, by Robert Dale Owen, for | 
these extracts: | 
“ The act of 23d Edward JU, (that is in 1350,) commonly ; 


called the ‘Statute of Laborers,’ fixed rates of wages as 

follows: For common labor on a farm three pence hatf- | 
penny per day; a reaper, per day, four pence; mowing an 
acre of grass, siz pence; threshing a quarter of wheat, four ; 
pence; and other labor in jon. In Bishop Fleet- | 
wood’s ‘Chronicon Preciosnm,’ a work of reputation, are | 
found various ancient accounts kept by bursars of convents. | 
From one of these, dated in the fourteenth century, the fo- |; 
lowing items are taken: A pair of shoes, four pence; ras- : 
set broadcioth per yard, thirteen pence; a stall fed ox, | 
twenty-four shillings; n fat goose, two pence half penny; | 
wheat per quarter, (that is, eight bushets,) three shillings | 
and four pence. Sir John allem, quoted by Hallam, cor- 


` 
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roborates these estimates. ‘In the fourteenth century,’ 
says he, ‘a harvest man had four pence a day, whieh en- 
abled him in a week to buy a com) of wheat (that is, four 
bushels ;) but to buy a comb of wheat, a man must now 
(ae wrote in 1784) work ten or twelve daya?” * * 

© The act of 23d Heory VI. (in 1444) fixes the reaper’s 
wages at five pence, and others in proportion. And the ac- 
count book of a convent. quoted by Sir Frederick Eden, 
dated between 1415 and 1423, gives us:—wheat per quarter 


averaging five shillings; sheep from fourteen to sixteen | 


pence; butter three farthings per pound; cheese a Aal/ 
penny per pound; and eggs, éwenty five for a penny. Fleta, 
who wrote about 1335, gives four shillings per quarter as 
the average price of wheat in his day. Hallam, whose 


j 
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land of the country has been engrossed under the 
feudal system’ by the few. Sir, speculation, in 
the end, may do here what war and feudalism have 


i: done in England. The tendency of the age, the 


formation of companies and corporations, looks 
' towards a monopoly of the lands of this country, 


genera! estimates agree with the above, calculates butcher’s | 


meat in the filteenth century, ata 
pound. ” * * + 

“ Taking the average of these various prices, it would 
appear that, in the fourteenth and fiiteenth centuries, the 
weekly wages of an English day laborer would procure tor 
him about Aulf a guarter of beef, or one and a half sheep, 
or about ten geese, or (the most important item) four busk? 
els of wheat. Manulactured articles were somewhat higher 
ir pruportion. 
Sor a puir of shoes, and a trifle over a week’s wages to pur- 
chase broadcloth enuugh for a coat.” 


Now for the contrast: 


farthing und a half per 
* ® r 


Cullum (already quoted) reminds us, that toward the | 


and to the monopoly of water, too, sir, under the 
tyrannical dominion of steam ! 
Sir, the passage of the bill is greatly neces- 
sary. It would check, for a season, the growth of 
rand companies, whose combinations are formed 
for monopolizing the lands. This bill gives the 


, land, in small quantities, to the individual popula- 
tion of the country, under proper restrictions and 
` provisions, securing to every mana home for him- 


` ing interests of the American perp 


Yet a day’s lubor in harvest sufficed to pay : i k 
; ter, especially in the new States. 
‘but the remarks which I have made in 


self and his children. Happily for us, the farm- 
le, in striking 
contrast with the interests of the English farmer, 
have been advancing, their condition getting bet- 
Lam not sure 


refer- 


_ ence to the laboring classes of England, would ap- 


close of the last century, about a tortnight’s labor had be- ' 


come necessary to purchase four bushels of wueat.” * * 


‘ The average wages of tarm laborers throughout Great Brit- 
ain, are now ruther unter, thun over, eight shillings a week; 
just the average price in that country, tor years past, of one 
bushel of wheat. Une montà’s labor now supplies the sume 
quantity of bread to the British laborer as a week's lubor 
did five hundred veurs ago.” * * ad * 
“fn the fifteenth century, a week’ labor purehased six- 
ty-four pounds of butcher’s meat. Now, (at six pence halt 
penny, its average value per pound,) eight shillings a week 
procures the peasant hardly fiiteen pounds; but no such 
luxury as animal food now smokes on the table of the 
dowutrodden laborer of Britain. So, if the comparison did 
not seem like mockery, I might proceed to show, that, in- 
stead of ten geese, two would now absorb a week’: wages ; 
that instead of u sheep and a hulf, the laborer must now 
toil five weeks for a single sheep; that a day’s wage will 
now purchase, uoteight dozen of eggs as formerly it would, 


ply, to some extent, to the laboring classes of the 
astern portion of this country. But | say, in 
the West, in the South, and Northwest, the con- 


' dition of the laboring class has been getting bet- 


ter; and I hold it to be the duty of Congress to 
increase the gond, and guard against the evil. 
Admitting, then, Mr. Chairman, the existence 
of this very favorable contrast in reference to our 
laboring population, it is hardly necessary for me 


| to press upon the committee the indisputable prop- 


{ 


i wise and healthful legislation. 


but two dozen and a hulf ; not eight pounds of cheese, but ` 


two; not five pounds of butter, bat a pound and a kuif. 
Four days’ labor will now hardly precure the pair of shoes 
which a single duy formerly paid for ; and two weeks’ labor, 
instead of little more than one, would be insufficient, in our 
times, to obtain the materia! for a winter coat.” 

These extracts show that the condition of the 
laborer in the old country has been getting worse 
and worse gradually for the last five hundred 
e They show that one week’s labor, five 

undred years ago, procured more of the comforts 


: of life than the labor of one month now procures. 


In the olden time, the English farmer was sur- i 


rounded with comforts; he could live upon the 
fruits of his own industry, and indulge in the 
luxury of eggs, butter, and meat. It is now well 
known that beef and meat are strangers to the 
poor man’s table in England. Even one century 
ago they enjoyed many of these comforts and 
luxuries 1 will prove this by reading extracts 
from the speeches of some of their most distin- 
guished statesmen. 
cent speech, makes the following remarks : 


Britain) with what it wasa century ago, itis impossible not 


to see, that, while the higher classes have advanced in lux- | 


ury beyond measure ; while the means available for the dif- 


fusion of comtortand the enjoyment of life have prodigiously ; 


increased; while, if we look to the middle classes and their 
means of procuring comfort, they have made a very great ad- 


Lord John Russell, in a re- | 


; I should not any 


| osition, that itis the duty of Congress to look to 


the future, and to avoid the evils of the past, by 
What better, sir, 
could we do, than to give permanent homes to the 


| rising generation? 


DESTITUTION IN THE CITIES. 


Several of the gentlemen who have addressed 
the committee upon this subject, have referred to 
the destitute condition of the citizens of the cities. 
citizens, but those starving deni- 
zens who die off by thousands, and whose deaths 
are unrecorded, except as they are traced by tears 
in the faces of their desolate children. Go to the 


. cellars and garrets of Philadelphia and New 


vance ; if we look to the laboring classes—to men who either | 
till the soil or labor in the factories—if we look to the quan- i; 
tity of necessuries which their wages would buy in the mid- |: 


dle of the last century, and that which they can buy now— 
I think we must be convinced that they have not participa- 


ted in an equal degree to the advantages which civilization | 


and increased kuowledge have conferred apon us.” 
Here, sir, you have a true picture of the con- 


dition of the laboring classes in England. From the | 


Weatminster Review, we find on the same subject: 


There is not a step, but simply a hand-breadth between 
the condition of the agricultural laborer and pauperium.?? 


Robert Dale Owen, from whom I read, elabor- 
ates this idea: 


“ Comfort has disappeared. Famine watches by the 
door. The peasant feeds his family on potames and salt, 
with a little bread and lard, and a miserable dole of scalded 
milk. Incessant labor keeps his head just above the rieing 
waters of indigence; and at the first trifing accident, these 
close and overwheim bim. For the thousand casualties of 
life, there is not the scantiest provision. The indisposition 
of a day curtails the meager rations dealt out around his 
board, and the sickness of a week threatens with starva- 
tion his wife and littie ones.” 


Such is the melancholy condition of the English 


farmer! Five centuries ago labor was rewarded, ` 


and it could procure a comfortable subsistence. 
It is not so now. Comfort has disappeared from 
the cottages of England. Why? Because the 


York, and you will find them occupied by these 
destitute persons. | here read an extract, as read 
by the honorable gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Jenkins] in his speech: 


6 DESTITUTION IN PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia 
American gives an account ofa visit made a few days ago 


| te the hovels of many of the poor and destitute of that city, 
‘ who live in smali uoventilated rooms, for which they are 


compelled to pay ten cents rent each day. It is supposed 


| the number of these unfortunate beinge is about five thou- 


' rent. 
“If we compare the condition of this country (Great ': 


sand. Many of them were found with their hands and feet 
frozen for want of fuel to Keep them warm, while others 
had even disposed of most of their seanty clothing to buy 
bread. In one ecllar a family were found who had been 
turned out of home because they were unable to pay their 
In another place, a poor miserable woman aud sev- 
eral children were found in a shed, the children covered up 
in à heap of ashes to keep them warm. Having no clothing 
whatever to cover them, the muther had been driven to this 
resort to keep them from freezing. ‘the clothes had been 
sold to buy bread.”? 

In appealing to Congress, as well in behalf of 
the class of population déscribed in this extract, 
as in behalf of the farmer, [ propose to show you 
some singular items in reference to the poor pop- 
ulation of the cities, and the indigent laborers of 
Engiand. I have some statistics here, which 
show the most extraordinary, and, to us, anoma- 
lous facta—and these statistics are applicable to 
the old countries, where the poor laboring people 
starve, as well as to the cities of this country— 
that while the gentry and professional men, and 
those who are surrounded with comforts and lux- 
uries, live to the average age of thirty-five years, 
the laborers, mechanics, and farmers, live only to 
the average age of fifteen years. These statistics 
are drawn from facts in reference to the population 
of the city of Liverpool. The same facts apply to 
the city of Manchester, where professional men, 


!| and those who are biessed with the good things of 
| life, live to the average age of thirty-eight years, 


and laborers and mechanics live to the average age 
of seventeen. Sir, these statistics ought to be con- 
sidered in reference to this bill; especially as con- 
nected with the poorer classes of the cities, be- 
cause it will beadmitted that these factsapply, ina 
great degree, tothe cities. But how different is it in 
the Western country? How different is it at the 
South, Southwest, and Northwest? The true sta- 
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tistics of our country, out of the cities, show that 
the professional man, he who has all the luxuries 
of life around him, lives to a much shorter period 
of life than the sinewy farmer, because, while the 
farmer’s labor procures him necessary food and 
clothing for his comforts, it adds increased vigor 
to his constitution. 


EFFECTS OF LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY ON THE 


LABORER. 


In looking ahead, Mr, Chairman, to provide 
for the future, let us consider another most im- 
portant fact: The rapid increase of labor-saving ma- 
chinery will gradually drive from the work-shop 
the mechanic. Such has been the case in Eng- 
land. Such is beginning to be the case in the 
cities of America. The law should look to this 
in advance, and provide for the change of occupa- 
tion. This change must come. The mechanic, 
driven from his work-shop by labor-saving ma- 
chines, must either go to work at some other oc- 
cupation, or to loaf, tosteal,orstarve. Sir, a wise 
Government should look to all these probabilities, ` 
and provide for the preservation of the morality and 
the lives of her citizens, and prevent the growth and 
spread of pauperismand crime. What better change 
can you offer to the mechanic than a farm? What 
would give him more real Joys than, on the day he 
is told by his employers, ‘‘ Sir, the profits of this 
establishment are not sufficient to offer you labor 
any longer”’—what more joyful prospect, sir, could 
you present to him, than to say to him, ‘* Come to 
the West-—bring an axe and a hoe—fall to work 
upon the wilderness—open a farm—call upon your 
mother earth for food and raiment—strike her 
bosom with the magic rod of labor, and Io! waters 
and fruits, delicious and refreshing, will gush forth 
to bless you, and make you comfortable.” This is 
no light consideration. Certainly, sir, it would 
be as well a blessing to the country as to the me- 
chanic, to turn him into a farmer; for it must be 
admitted that there are too many mechanics, just 
as there are too many lawyers, and too many doc- 
tors, while too few farmers. 

So, sir, this bill will confer benefits, not only 
upon the young American farmer of this day, ' 
but upon the mechanic driven from his work-shop 
by the inventions of art, and the giant strides of 

enius. So, also, upon the venerable citizen, who 
tas paid his taxes, worked the roads, given soldiers 
to the ranks of yourarmies, and whois still without 
ahome of his own. Under the operations of this 
bill he can go to the far West, and make himself ! 
comfortable upon. his own one hundred and sixty 
acres; and his sons and married daughters can | 
pitch their tents in the same neighborhood; so} 
that, in a few years, one family may have a large 
tract of land of their own in their possession, pre- 
senting the beginning of an agricultural dynasty, | 
which may be destined in the future to become 
distinguished in the annals of the country. 
THE SAFE DEFENCE OF A NATION. I 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us inquire why the | 
young farmers of the country oughi to be encour- ' 
aged? And in this connection I beg to refer | 
briefly to the remarks of the honorable gentleman .’ 
from Maryland, [Mr. Bowir.] That gentleman `. 
asks: i 

“ Are we impregnable against our enemies? Have we 
provided in peace against the dangers of war? Have we 
no rivals now tocompete with? Will the strong arms and |' 
brave hearts of the yeomanry that you send into your for- | 
ests be a protection against the steam navies of Europe? | 
No; you must have fortifications; you must havea navy, | 
armed at all points, and equal to cope with them, or the , 
history of this Republic may be written in two words, | 
‘Ilium fuit? Our oldest and most venerated statesmen | 
warned us, in peace to prepare for war.” 


turn it into money, and build navies and fortifica- | 
tions. Sir, the hearts of the people form the only | 
safe rampart for a nation in war. The best de- 
fense you can provide is to make your people | 
happy in their permanent homes, so that they will | 
look to the national invaders as the invaders of the ` 
private hearth! Provide occupations which will | 
make the arm stronger and the body hardier! ‘| 
the heart purer and the spirit lighter and more :; 
buoyant! Sir, as truly as private favors build up 
in the hearts of men temples of gratitude, so truly 
will national favors to your citizens build up in 
their hearts temples of patriotism; and this bill i 
will perform the double occupation of nerving the | 


‘ that the complaints are authorized by facts. 


| stituents. 


} f ; When I visited the Baltic, I was overpowered by 
The gentleman desires to retain the land, and ` 


: stirred and excited. 


a A e 


` arm with labor, and kindling patriotism with the 


gift. Has there ever been a war, even without 


. were not the first to offer their services to the 


country? I speak of the laborers of all classes, as 
well as of the farmers. You who have been fa- 


| 
| 


this liberality, in which the American laborers : 


miliar with the raising of volunteers in our cities, | 
must know that the young mechanics and the’ 


young laborers swell the column. The more for- 
tunate and the more wealthy, too, with equal pa- 
triotism—though not in such large numbers—are 
there, but to take the places of command; while 
the laborer, the mechanic and the farmer swell 
the column. Go to the South, if you please, and 
note the volunteering there. I have seen, on many 
different occasions in the South, volunteers called 
out into a line, and the first who marched up was 
a farmer boy, scarcely twenty; and the second 
was a farmer boy, scarcely twenty, and so on to 
the third and fourth, until it came to the sixtieth 
and the one hundredth. They were nearly all 
farmer boys—working-men, with few and rare 
exceptions. And they make the best of soldiers. 
They have nerved themselves by toil. They know 
what labor is. They can march all day and all 


night without falling sick.and spreading pestilence | 


inthe camp. They are the men who perform the 
duties of war. Sir, who fought the battles of the 
Revolution? The American laborer. Who cleared 
the wilderness of its savages, in war? The Amer- 
ican laborer. Go to the records of our last great 
war, and you will find that nine out of ten of the 


soldiers were of the laboring men of the country. tae niggardly. They are willing that the Govern- 


Nor is it in this capacity alone, that they are 
always foremost. Whenever there is any work 
to be done, or great duties to be performed, the 
working-man—the mechanic or the farmer—is the 
man to do it. Who constitutes the fire companies 
in your cities? The laboring man. In my coun- 
try, we have a system of working the roads ten 
or fifteen days in each year, and the first man 
upon the ground to perform his duty, is the young 
farmer, with his hoe, or his axe, or his spade on 
his shoulder. Sir, the working men of the coun- 
try—the farmers and the mechanics—as the rec- 
ords show—are the men that do the manual labor 
for the public. And ‘hence, I proclaim it to be 


our daty, as the organs of the public, that in dis- | 


pensing the blessings of government, we should :! 
confer some favors at least, upon the American ʻi 


laborer. 
THE COMPLAINTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


There is another reason that ought to enter into 
the consideration of this bill. Youought to listen 
to the complaints of the people. You must and 
shall listen to the murmurs of the people. You 
hear them in every breeze. You see them in every 
newspaper column. They are complaining that 


, Congress does nothing for the working man, 
' nothing for the laborer, nothing for the farmer— 
i for the starving denizen. The people say to their 


Representatives, ‘‘ We elect you upon your sol- 


' emn pledges todo the best you can for the people. 


You go to Congress. You become lost in the 
magnificence and grandeur; you pitch headfore- 
most into the formation of companies and mo- 


; nopolies, giving millions of dollars to steam nav- 
, igation companies, create railroads out of the 


public lands, forgetting the people—the farmer 
and the mechanic ”’ 
ality in thege complaints, and it is to be lamented 
A 
man has to guard himself here carefully, so as 
not to forget his people, his own immediate con- 
I have experienced this difficulty. 


the grandeur of the ship. My national pride was 
I felt proud while walking 
the deck of that noble vessel; and when I came 


< off, if any man had told me that there was any 


such a thing in the world asa canoe, a flat-boat, or 
a barge, I should have denied the fact. 
ter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to these things to show 
the truth of the remark, that it is our first duty to 
guard ourselves here, in order that we may re- 


: member little, but important things, in the midst | 
' of those great and gigantic schemes which, under 
i; the deceitful guise of adding glory to the coun- 


try, are really intended to create an order of na- 
bobs. 


Sir, I know that when a man rises in any de- 
liberative body, and throws the weight of his in- 
fluence and voice into the scale of the poor man, 
and proclaims himself a friend to the people, he is 
looked at askance by some, as using his time and 
opportunities to cultivate the favor of the people, 
and to court the popular breeze. Well, sir, there 

is something good in cultivating the favor of the 

. people, because it keeps a man’s heart in the right 

: place. This is important; for when a Represent- 
ative ceases to remember the sources of his own 
power and position, he has lost his patriotism, 
and should no longer be trusted. I shall be the 
last man to pander to the popular delusion; I shall 
prove my faith by advocating the just rights of the 
people, and by telling them, to their teeth, of their 
errors and follies. These are sometimes numerous 
and amusing, as recent occurrences show. The 
people run mad very often, Mr. Chairman, and 
he is the best patriot who is the most candid to 
tell them when they are mad. 


NATIONAL GRANDEUR. 


Then, sir, it is unjust to denounce a man as a 
popularity hunter when he avows himself the peo- 
ple’s friend. The people of this vast country are 


ment should be conducted on a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence commensurate with our histor- 
ical fame and our advancing glory. But they do 
not choose to have their home interests neglected 
in the midst of grander contemplations. 

Not long ago, sir, I voted for the appropriation 
` of $500,000 to extend this Capitol. believe that 
the glory of a country depends greatly upon the 
grandeur of its public buildings, and the magnifi- 
cence of its courts. The poet’s couplet, which 
was sung very sweetly a few days ago by the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Fow.Ler]— 

‘¢ What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements nor lofty towers, 


Thick wall and moated gate— 
* * * * * 


* * * 


f 
j But men—high-minded men: 

These constitute a State”— 

| contains more poetry than truth. It has passed 
| as a truth for a long time, but it is a popular fal- 
‘ lacy, a delusion of the ever-deceitful muse. The 
' sentiment comes in direct conflict with the prac- 
tical truth, that houses grow larger, and men 
grow smaller, as you approach them. We all 
know it to be true, that when you approach a 
: great man he gets smaller than he seemed in the 
i distance, and that when you approach a great 


i; house it gets larger, its grandeur breaks upon you 
| by degrees, and does not swell with its full force 
| until you find yourself clasped in its marble arms. 
|| Sir, in the simplicity of my verdant nature, when 


lI came to Washington, I ex 
‘| dent who would weigh at 


l 


' large mass of them are farmers. 


[Laugh-- 


Sir, there is truth and re- |: 


ected to see a Presi- 
fensi a thousand; and 
that his Secretaries would weigh a quarter of a ton 
‘each. [Lapghter.] You may imagine my sur- 
: prise, sir, and utter astonishment when | met with 
the Secretary of War, [renewed laughter,] and 
: saw that he did not stand any higher in his boots 
` than I did in mine. [Excessive laughter.) 
MEMORY OF THE PIONEERS. 
Mr. Chairman, I have seen it stated somewhere, 
I know not with how much truth, that the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrim Fathers number nearly one 
i fifth of the native population of this country. 
Some of them 
‘ have reached the more elevated positions of socie- 
‘ty, and others have been content to pursue the 
: more humble occupation of agriculture. They have 
their descendant representatives in all the various 
i occupations of life, from the more exalted to the 
‘more humble. A great race, true to liberty and 
| religion. In their name, as the first pioneers, 
i demand the passage of this bill. Do you remem- 
| ber those woodland pioneers, so beautifully re- 
| ferred to by the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Bowie] ‘as the soldiers of peace;’’—who entered 
the Western wilderness alone to cleave it away- 
for the use of coming generations;—who met the 
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Indian, with his grim and bloody visage, in his 
own shadowy home, and beat him down in the 
solemn and solitary fight? For what was this 
great risk of life and limb? The mere excitements 
of desperate adventure? The sport and pastime 
of a wiid and turbulent life? The exhilerations of 
aday—the hunter's joy and the hunter’s strife? 
No, sir; there was something loftier than this— 
the energizing idea of building up a home for fu- 
ture generations. Weil, these generations have 
come—sgenerations of farmers, laborers, agricul- 
turists. In the name of Daniel Boone, as the 
leader, and all the other Western pioneers and 
their descendants, I demand the passage of this bill. 

eee (in his seat.) But Daniel Boone 
is dead. 

Mr. SMITH. Dead! Well, if he be dead, 
then, in the name of his ghost, which is abroad 
in the Western wilderness—whose gigantic pro- 
portions in the dark forest is the animating en- 
chantment of the wild scene—its colossal arms 
beckoning the young and starving population of 
the East to fly from the pestilent breath of its 
crowded and polluted habitation, and come to the 
West, where there is pure water and pure air, 
and best of all, elbow room for labor:—in the 
name of that ghost, L demand the passage of this 
bill. [Exclamations of ‘“‘Good!’? “* Good!” in 
various parts of the Hall.] 

Sir, it is the duty of Congress to pass this bill. 
It will be the pleasure of Congress to pass it. 
A conviction of its merits has seized upon the 


country, and it grapples the hearts of the peo- , 


ple. Knowing this, you will be afraid not to pass 
it. It has come to this. It has become popular, 
and I proclaim, with the utmost confidence, that 
you dare not refuse to pass it. I do not use this 
phrase as a threat or as a boast. It grows out of 
my firm belief, that a majority of the people’s 
Representatives are honest, and willing, and anx- 


ious to carry out the ascertained will of the people. , 


I do not think there are many here who would be 
willing to bear the responsibilty of defeating this 
bill, independently of their constitutional scruples. 
And those who oppose it, I am sure, will do it 
upon principle. 


AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


But it has been said, that if this bill passes this 
body, it would be defeated in the other end of the 
Capitol. Why, Mr. Chairman, the Senate is going 
ahead of us in matters of progress. Animated by 
an enlarged liberality and a young and expanding 
intellect, the Senate is the incarnation of Youne 
America. It belongs to the rising generation, 
looking to the future. Fogyism has perished in 
that ancient Hall! 

Intimately connected with this bill and its mer- 
its, Mr. Chairman, is the idea of progress, of 
which so nt:ch has been recently said in this House. 
And here I may be permitted to allude to a remark 
made some time ago by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, (Mr. Nasers,] who thought he saw an 
inconsistency in my notions of progress, contrast- 
ing my position against the Kossuth infatuation 
with the idea of progress, as identified with Young 
America. I beg to say to that gentleman, that I 
see a vast difference between progress at home and 
progress abroad. The progress which I favor, is 
the progress of America at home, regardless of the 
concerns of the other portions of the earth. Young 
America does not mean any man, or any set of 
men. Itdoes not mean any principle, or set of 
principles, politically, as now existing between the 
parties. Young America is not a thought, nor a 
part of a thought. It is the living, breathing, 
energized action of the greatest generation the 
world has ever seen—an action which looks alone 


to the permanency, the welfare, the grandeur, and | 


the glory of America, disconnected with factions 
at home and phantoms abroad. She carries her 
own hod, her own mortar, her own marble, for 
the grand temple she is building, while she invites 


all the laborers of the earth to come and aid in its | 


' erection, and then to repose in its shade. 


1 must be allowed here, Mr. Chairman, to refer | 
days ago, ` 


to the playful remarks made not man 
in this Hall, by the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanpier,] for whom I have 
a very sincere regard. [t will be remembered that, 
as a slam upon Young America, he referred to the 
young and rebellious Absalom hanging in a tree, 


' for the sin of trying to obtain possession of his | 
father’s kingdom, representing Absalom as Young | 
Israel, and David as the Old Fogy. 
refresh the memory of the honorable gentleman, as ` 
to the history of fogyism in the ancient day, and 
to show from his own chapters the true version 
of Absalom’s case. The history of the earth 
proclaims the solemn lesson, that as Old Fogyism 
in the ancient day fell before Young Israel at vari- 
ous times, so it must in this day fall before Young 
America. 
suffering under the bad government of long-con- 
tinued fogyism, there was a young peasant named 
Saul, who went out one evening to look for his 
father’s asses, and founda kingdom. He received 
the crown, and in his youth flourished exceedingly, 
filling the earth with blessings, and covering his 
country with glory and honor. But in the course 
of time, when he began to totter down the shady 
side of the hill of life, his accumulating sins and 
errors gathering about him, he fell into the meshes ` 
of fogyism—became an old fogy himself, disobey- 
ing the orders of the Almighty; so that it became 
necessary to kill him off. And Young Israel brought 
i! forward about this time another peasant boy—a 
i| shepherd minstrel—in the person of David, the lad 


You remember that, while Israel was , 


I propose to | 


| who with one stone killed two fogies—Goliah liter- ;; 


‘ally, and Saul effectually and incidentally ;—for the 
‘fame of the achievement of the death of Goliah : 
brought David to the throne. Here you see Young 
Israel in the person of the boy David, taking pos- 
session of the throne, while Saul, in the bewilder- 
ing excitement of his fogy imagination, could find . 
nothing better to do than to hold familiar conver- 
sations with the witch of Endor:—just as certain 


antiquated politicians of this day utter delphic and - 


oracular phrases to interpret the mysteries of the 
past, and to illustrate the uncertainties of the 
future. 

But let us pursue the history of David, and see 
what we can make out of our parallelisms. 

In his youth his administration was flourishing 


and grand. Nothing could be more glorious, more , 


magnificent, or more successful. Blessings crowded 
upon him, and upon his people. Even his little 
sins, such as peeping at Bathsheba in her bath, ` 
_ had no effect to check his career of glory. But ' 
. by and by these sins accumulated upon him, and 


| feel gratified and relieved. 


Ho. or Reps. 


« All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
. Lis life being seven ages.” > K 
“The sixth age shifts 
Tnte the tean and slipper’d pantaloon, SRN 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side.” 
* * * * * * * * 


“Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion.” 

Well, sir, if it be true, as I have shown, that 
the history of past ages proclaims that the old 
must give way to the youthful—if, in this connec- 
tion, it be also admitted that Young America is 
aroused, and claims her position and the reins—I 
say let any man beware how he throws himself 
in the path of Young America! He will be thrown 
down, trampled on, crushed, and passed over, in 
the torrent race of this intellectual conqueror. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Cuanpuer] is chargeable with 
this digression, if it be one. I take shelter under 
his example. But these remarks are not inappli- 
cable to this bill. Its spirit isthe spirit of progress— 
true American progress, which looks for the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 

Sir, I have spoken from my heart thisday. I 
I have paid a part of 
the debt of gratitude which I owe to those confi- 
ding young farmers and laborers of my country, 
who, “ many a time and oft,” have trusted and 
honored me with confidence. My poor speech 
may have but little effect with you in controlling 
your judgments upon this great bill. My words 
may weigh lightly here—but they will pass over 
the hills and valleys, and be heard reéchoing in the 


|, far-off wilderness. They will make many a heart 
, glad, and many a hearth happy for the time, by 


1 


brought their troubles. So that Absalom sprung ` 
up, a young rebel, with the dissatisfied people to ' 


back him. It must be admitted, that at the time 
of Absalom’srebellion, the administration of Israel 
had become corrupt in the highest degree; and 
Nathan’s rebukes could scarcely restrain the licen- i 
tious madness of King David. He had passed from - 
his youth—he was old—his intellectual vigor had 


inspiring a hope that the American Congress may 
at last be brought to a sense of its duty to the 
people. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. McMULLIN, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 29, 1852. 


The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, mannfac- 


` tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to every 


man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the United 


: States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land 


deserted him, and he was lefta frail old man, strug- | 


, gling in the meshes of fogyism. Sir, the springing | 

up of Absalom is but an illustration of the bad | 

` government of David—because rebels seldom arise | 
without cause. 

But what became of David? 


i 
There was no || 


|! prosperity in Israel from about the rebellion of || 
| Absalom until David died. Evils gathered around |; 
‘` him to such an extent that his kingdom became |; 
‘familiar with war, and famine, and pestilence— `; 


himself covered with sackcloth and ashes, the type | 
of bewilderment and despair:—so that the old man . 


had to yield at last:—and Young Israel again ap- į 


: peared, with a star in her forehead, in the person | 
: of Solomon the youth, the grand and the wise! 
' Here, sir, is another picture of the grandeur and ` 


: consum 


` glory of youth and wisdom. Could anything ex- ` 


ceed the success which crowned the early adminis- 
‘tration of Solomon? His kingdom was the focus į 
il of the eyes of all the earth, himself its powing 
| cynosure:—so that the Queens of the far-of nations 
came to visit him—happy fellow! But, alas! he, _ 
too, fell from his high estate! When his youth 
- and vigor deserted him, and he tottered into the 
shades of fogydom, we find him whining voluptu- 
- ous sonnets to the limbs of his naked concubines, 


as he records it, was ‘as the tower of Lebanon : 
` that looketh towards Damascus.’’ 


` irreverence. They speak the great truths I pro- 


ii claim; and my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. i 


: Pe eae | must admit that the present is best 
` illustrated by the history and poetry of the past. 
| Youth must take the places of the aged. | 


` and singing the glories of his beloved’s nose, which, || 


Sir, these pictures are from history. 1 refer to 7 
these characters as historical merely, and with no |: 


i 


out of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy and 
cultivation of the same for the period therein specified, 
being under consideration in the Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. McMULLIN said: 

Mr. Cnarrmay: I regret that it has fallen to my 
lot to close this debate. It is known to you and 
to this House that it was my privilege to have 
opened the discussion upon this bill. I then 
waived my right, however, todo so; and I ought, 
in justice to myself, to waive it now. I would not 
have attempted, upon this occasion, to address the 
committee, but for the course of debate which has 
been forced upon the House and upon myself 
by my two worthy colleagues, [Messrs. MILLSoN 
and AveretT.} The subject of this bill has been so 
fully, fairly, and ably discussed by others who 
have preceded me, that it is almost an unnecessary 

sumption of time upon my part to discuss its 
merits. - 

But before I approach this subject, I must be 
permitted to tender my grateful acknowledgments 
to the worthy and distinguished gentleman from 


; Pennsylvania, [Mr. Dawson,] who opened the 
: discussion upon this bill. That gentleman is en- 
titled to the thanks of all the friends of this bill. 


He has mine; and I think I can venture to tender 


‘to him the thanks also of my constituents, as I 
-also do to the worthy gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
' CaBLeE.] [ return, too, my thanks to the gentle- 


i 
i 


| these gentlemen. 


men from Illinois, [Messrs. Ficxiry and Yares;] 
to the gentlemen from Indiana, [Messrs. Dunnam 
and Henpricks;] to the gentlemen from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Messrs. CHANDLER and Grow;] and to 
each and every gentleman who has advocated the 

rinciples of thie bill. I feel that it is my privilege, 
if not my duty, to tender my sincere thanks to 
I really envy the honor that 
is due to the distinguished Representative from 
the first district in Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson.} 
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That gentleman, as was stid upon a memorable | 
occasion by a distinguished man, ‘solitary and i) 
alone, he put this ball in motion ” The ball i 
has rolled on and gathered strength in its progress, 
unul I think T shall venture bur little of my repu- 
tation in conjecturing, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when brought toe final vote, will sanc- 
tion this very just and important bill. If this; 
measure should ever become the law of the land, 
1 shall look upon the position of the distinguished 
entleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jonnson,] as 
eine most enviable for having had the head to 
conceive, and the energy and perseverance to 
consummate, so important and philanthropic a 
measure. Yes, sir, | repeat that I shall look upon 
the position of that honorable gentleman as being | 
far more desirable, even than that of General 
Scott, who, it is expected, is to be the next Whig 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not a single note, nor 
have I made any preparation to speak. What 
I shall say, therefore, will be said from the im- 

alses of the moment, and extemporaneously, as 
3s my custom; and it is not at all improbable that 
1 shall wind up what litte I have to say, with the | 
subject of the presidential election, lest I might be 
rezarded out of order. Why, sir, when I reported 
this bill to the House, more than two months ago, 
I supposed that it had, of itself, merits sufficient to 
induce gentlemen to confine themselves to the dis- 
cussion of the bill. But instead of that course 
having been pursaed, gentlemen have made this 
bill the political scape-goat upon which to hang 

litical speeches bearing on the election of a : 
President. I think, sir, this is all wrong. Gen- 
tlemen have, however, differed with me in relation , 
to this matter; and if, therefore, I shall follow their 
example, I hope L shall not be considered out of 
order. | think that gentlemen upon both sides of 
the House have consumed much of the public 
time in making presidential speeches to the detri- 
ment of many important public measures. 

Mr. Chairman, the first question in regard to | 
this bill, which presents itself to the mind of every | 
man, is as to its constitutionality. This hill, like || 
all others upon which the members of Congress 
are called to vote, should first receive their careful 
and calm consideration asto the power of Congress 
to passsuchalaw. I have asked myself the ques- 
tion, ‘* Have I the power, under the Constitution, 
to vote for such a bill as the one under considera- 
tion?” If, sir, I concurred in the views of my 
two distinguished colleagues (Messrs. MiLison 
and Averett] who have addressed the House so 
ably in the progress of this debate, upon the sub- 
ject of constitutional law, I should be estopped at 
once from giving the vote which I contemplate 
giving. But I ask, if there was any force in the 
arguments which were adduced by my colleagues, 


! 
ti 


şi 


by the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. FuLLER,} . 


and the other gentlemen who have raised this 
constitutional difficulty? It is known to my col- 
leagues that I do not profess to be a constitutional 
lawyer; but I do claim to havea little common 
sense; I do claim to understand the language of 
the very plaineat provisions of our Constitution. 
What is that language? Here it is: 


“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make | 


all needful rutea and regulations respecting, the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States.” 


The conatitutional objection raised by my col- | 
leagues has been met, and ably met, by the gen- | 


tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. OHNSON,] the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] and by 
many other distinguished gentlemen who have 
preceded me in this discussion. 
the remarks of those gentlemen may not reach 


that portion of the people of Virginia that I have ; 


the honor to represent, I beg leave to be heard 
upon this subject, in advance of the vote which I 
am about to give. 


that, when the whole delegation from Virginia, 
with, perhaps, the single exception of myself, 


were going to vote against the bill, they would | 


have been content without raising this constitu- 
tional question, and bringing to bear against me 
the mighty power and influence of their intellects. 

Now, sir, my 
learned in constitu 
tions cf the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. 
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Brown,] but he would not permit that gentleman 
to answer some of those questions. Sir, I think 
these learned gentlemen can hardly have reflected 
before they raised this constitutional difficulty. | 
t The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and |: 
| 


` make all needful rules and regulations respecting, the |: 


terrilory of the United States.” What stronger 
or plainer language could have been used by those 
wise patriots who framed the Constitution of our . 
country than this? But my colleagues are really 
so very over-learned on the subject of constitu- 
tional hw, that they ‘are disposed upon many . 
occasions, as we say in the mountains, to run the | 
thing into the ground. Both those gentlemen, as 
was properly remarked by my friend from Ten- : 
nessee, voted, during the last Congress, to give 


‘the swamp lands to the States; they both voted, ` 


as was also proved upon them by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, for the soldiers’ bounty land bill. 
If I were to ask my colleagues to explain satis- ` 
factorily to this House, and to the country, the i; 
difference as to the constitutional power of Con- 
gress over these three subjects, | imagine that 
their ingenuity would be taxed, and taxed in vain, 
to point out a sufficient distinction. 

Mr. AVERETT, (interrupting.) Sunpose the : 
gentleman convicts me of a usurpation of power 
in the grant of the swamp lands, does that make 


_ this thing constitutional? You may convict me 


of it, and crucify me for it, but that dnes not affect 
this question at all. It is that sort of thing that is | 
bringing this Government to corruption, ruining | 


it, and making a right out of a wrong. , 


With regard to the bounty land bill, I am free ` 


to say here, that I doubted the propriety of pass- ' 
ing that bill. 


in war. I maintain that this Government has the 


; other cause of discontent; and it is the part of wisdom 


But that bounty land bill of 1850 ~ 
; was passed to pay soldiers for services rendered | 
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erally anticipated. The infltrence of a great sectional inter- 
est when brought into full action, will be found more dan- 
gerons to the harmony and union of the States than any 
ang 


sound policy to foresee its approaches, and endeavor, if pus- 


; sthle, to counteract them. 


t Jt seems to me to be our true policy that the public lands 
shall cease, as sonn as practicable, to be a source of reve. 


` nue, and that they be cold to settlers, in limited parcels, at a 


price barely sufficient to reimburse to the United States the 
expense of the present ial and the costs arising under 
our Indian compacts. The advantages of accurate surveys 
and undoubted titles, now secured te purchasers, seem to 
forbid the abolition of the present system, because none can 
be substituted which will more perfeetly accomplish these 
important ends. It is desirable, however, that in conve- 
nient time this machinery be withdrawn from the States, 
and that the right of soil and the future disposition of it, be 
surrendered to the States, respectively, in which it lies. 
“The adventurons and hardy population of the West, 
` besides eontribnting their equal share of taxation under our 


` impost system, have, in the progress of our Government, 


for the lands they occupy, paid into the Treasury a large 
proportion of $40,000,000, and, of the revenme received 
therefrom, butasmall part has been expended among them. 
When, to the disadvantage of their situation in this respect, 
we add the consideration, that itis their labor alone which 
' gives real value to the lands, and that the proceeds arising 
| fram their sale are distributed chiefly among States which 
i had not originally any claim to them, aud which had en- 
joyed the undivided emolwment arising from the sale of their 
own hands, it eannot be expected that the new States will 
remain Jonger contented with the present policy alter the 
payment of the public debt. To avert the cousequences 
which may be apprehended from this course, to put an end 
forever to aff partial and interested legislation on this sub- 
; ject, and to afford to every Aineriean citizen of enterprise 
‘ the opportunity of securing an independent freehold, it 


| right to use the public lands and the public treas- 
j ure to pay for services rendered to the country. 
| That bill did not make gratuities to foreign pau- 

pers, and to everybody else, for no services what- 


ever. It is strange my colleague can see no dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Well, Mr. Chairman, a 
constitutional argument in opposition to this bill ; 
comes with bad grace from my colleague. I think | 
that my colleague did right in voting lands to the | 
soldiers. I believe I voted with him in both the 


| 


| whenever the purposes for which these lands were 


| seems to me, therefore, best to abandon the igea of raising 
| a fature revenue out of the public Jands.’?” 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will consider 

; well the views presented by General Jackson upon 
this important question. He very properly, there, 
calls the attention of the cuuntry to the fact, that 


ceded to the United States had been complied with, 
to wit: when the public war-debt had been paid, 
, these lands should not continue to be held asa 


i source of public revenue. It would seem that 


But inasmuch as ' 


I had hoped that my col- `i 
leagues would have contented themselves with ' 
giving a silent vote against the bill. I had hoped 


colleague, [Mr. Mitisow,] so | 
tional law, asked several ques- | 


: cases I have referred to. I certainly voted for the 
i, soldiers’ bounty land bill. 

; But my honorable colleague undertook to draw 
‘a nice, but metaphysical distinction between ceded 
i| Jands and lands acquired by purchase or conquest. 
‘| Now, upon this subject, I wish to give my col- 
., league some littleauthority froma source he would 
| be the last man to question. Sir, the authority 
: E shall introduce, and whose voice is entitled to 
: credit here, is no less than the second Father of 
‘his Country, General Andrew Jackson. Is he 
good authority for my colleague? T ask my col- 


j; league—I ask the committee and the country to | 


hear him speak. I claim to quote General Jack- 
son here, in defense of my course, whose testi- 
mony in the main has never been questioned in 
ij my district: 

* Among the interests which merit the consideration of 


Congress after the payment of the public debt, one of the 
most important, in my view, is that of the public lands. 


was recommended by Congress that a portion of the waste 
lands owned by the States should he ceded to the United 
States for the purposes of general harmony, and as a fund 
to meet the expenses of the war. The recommendation 
was adopted, and, at different periods of time, the States of 
Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, North and South Car- 


:| considered as relieved from this pledge, the object for which 
they were ceded having been accomplished, it is in the dis- 
‘| cretion of Congress to dispose of them in such way as best 
to conduce fo the quiet harmony and general interest of the 
American people. examining this question, all local 
and sectional feelings should be di-carded, and the whole 
United States regarded as one people, interested alike in the 
prosperity of their common country. 
“ It cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of these 
‘| Tands constitutes the true interest of the Republie. The 
:i wealth and strength of a country are its population, and the 
| best part of that population are the cultivators of the snil. 
'| Independent farmers are everywhere the basis of society 
and true friends of liberty. 4 
“In addition to these considerations, questions have al- 
ready arisen, and may he expected hereafter to grow out of 
|! the publie lands, which involve the rights of the new States 
and the powers of the General Government; and unless a 
liberal policy be now adopted, there is danger that these 
questions may speedily assume an importance not now gen- 


i 
tb 


Previous to the formation of our present Constitution, it | 


j olina, and Georgia, granted their vacant soil for the uses || 
for which they had been asked. As the landa may now be ` 


| General Jackson looked forward to, and earreatly 
anticipated, the time when those lands would cease 
to be looked to as a source of public revenue. I 
hold that General Jackson is entitled to full credit 
in this country; and if my colleague from the 
| Halifax district {Mr. Avernerr] had gone into the 
i merits of this question as fully as I am sure he is 
| capable of doing, | doubt very much whether he 
would have taken the shoot which he has done 


. in this matter. But so far as the constitutional 
|; question is concerned, it seems to me so plain a 


: case, that we ought not to differ about it. But, then, 
I ask gentlemen to consider that we have not only 
the authority of the Constitution in favor of the 
principle of this bill, but we have the language of 
General Jackson, and the law of precedent. We 
have the precedent of every President of the United 
States, from Washington down to Fillmore. They 
have all sanctioned the principle of thia bill, so 
far as the constitutional question is concerned. 
The following are some of the grants of land 
which have been made by this Government: 


To the State of Ohio, to aid in the con- 
struction of the Miami canal, in 1828. 
| To the State of Indiana, at different 
periods, to aid in the construction of 
the Wabash and Erie canal........ 
To the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississip- 
i, Louisiana, Michigan, Arkansas, 
isconsin, Iowa, and Florida, for 
internal improvement purposes, per 
act of September 4, 184]........-. 
To the State of Alabama, for improv- 
ing the navigation of the Tennessee, 
Coosa, Cahawba, and Black War- 
TION rivers 2.0 cece scree ee cecace 
To the State of Ilinois, for saline pur- 
poses, per act approved April 18, 

1 


Acres. 


500,000 


1,439,279 


4,169,439 


400,000 


121,629 
To the State of Wisconsin, for im- 


proving the Fox and Wisconsin 


1852.] 
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rivers, and to connect the same b 
canal, per act approved August §, 


1846... -ooo o Ene Salers ie Sree -. 358,400 
To the State of Iowa, for improving 

the navigation of the Des Moines 

TIVEr. cece ace ccc es sce ccscnseerees 325,078 


To the States of Ohio, Indiana, Hli- 

nois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississip- 

i, Louisiana, Arkansas, Michigan, 

isconsin, lowa, and Florida, for 

educational purposes, .......+++++» 10,785,253 

These are but a few of the many grants of land 
which have been made by this Government; so 
that it is too late for gentlemen to object to this 
bill upon constitutional grounds. But let me say 
to my colleague, that we live in an age of prog- 
ress; and in no State in this Union have we seen 
that progress more fully demonstrated than in 
plorióva old Virginia. That State, which has 

oasted the most loudly of being ‘‘ the mother of 
States and statesmen,” has been living under one 
of the most aristocratic constitutions in this Con- 
federacy until recently. But I thank the people 
of Virginia and my God that the day has passed 
by in that State when those invidious distinctions 
in society can longer exist in Virginia. 

Sir, the rich and the noble of the land—the aris- 
tocrats in that State, have been compelled to give 
way beneath the potency of public opinion. I do 
not know how my celleague voted upon the sub- 
ject of the new constitution. 
whether he voted for or against the call for that 
convention; but I do say that for myself, objec- 
tionable as I regard the present constitution, ét has 
obviated many of the objections which existed 
under the old one. 
constitution, under which I was born and lived, 
many worthy citizens, on the day of election, had 
to stand back like the pect man ata frolic. The 

oor man must bear the burdens of the country; 

e must fight the battles of the country; but when 
he came to exercise the privileges of a freeman, he 
was debarred those privileges—and by whom? It 
was by the Virginia landed aristocracy. But these 
objections are, to some extent, obviated b 
new constitution. We have wiped out those invid- 
ious distinctions, and placed the poor and the 
rich man upon a level, as far as exercising all the 
privileges of freemen is concerned. Sir, it is a 

new era for that State. It is not only a new era 
in the history of that State, but in the history of 
the country. 

Mr. AVERETT, (interrupting.) I only desire 
to say to my colleague, as he has alluded to me in 
connection with this new constitution of Virginia, 
that I have been a convention man, and a reform 
man, for the last twenty years. Now, I desire 
just to ask my colleague, whether he voted for 

that new constitution? 
: Mr. McMULLIN. Yes, sir, I did; and durin 
my canvass for Congress, without opposition, 
took occasion to travel out of my way to advocate 
its adoption. 

Mr. AVERETT. Well, I dislike to speak of 
such a matter; but if it must come, out let 1t come. 
{Laughter.] My colleague went over to Alexan- 
dria, and voted against the call for this convention, 
and went dead against it, though he had no more 
right to vote there than I have to go to England 
and vote. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. McMULLIN. ell, my colleague has 
gone off half cocked. (Laughter.} I did go down 


to Alexandria, and voted against the call for the |: r an 
i! chanics be permitted to better their condition by 
emigrating to the West, I cannot but answer in | 


convention at that particular time; and why? Be- 


cause I wanted to wait until the late census had |: 


been taken. But my eastern friends, having the 


balance of power in their hands, wished to keep | 


it, and so forced us into the convention, without 
giving us of the west the advantages of that cen- 
sus, and the increased value of our property. We 
at the west wanted to wait till the new census 


had been taken, when our rapid increase of pop- | 
ulation would show whether we were entitled to ; 


an equal representation with the east. The east, 
however, forced us into the convention; but when 
that body assembled, they had to wait until the 
new census had been taken. They had to adjourn 


and go home, and thus subject the State to thou- ; 


sands of dollars expense because eastern Virgin- 
ians would not take the advice of western men, 
and wait until the census had been taken before 
the Convention should assèmble. So, if my côl- 


I do not know: 


Under that old aristocratic ` 


the ` 
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league and his district had taken my advice and 
waited, the State would have been saved a very 
large expense. 
i _ Well, the convention again met. The constitu- 
{| tion was framed and adopted by that body, and 
| when it was submitted to the people for their rat- 
| ification, I voted for it with my whole soul; and 
i, it was adopted by the people. 
| But as my colleague is rather sensitive upon 
i: this subject, I will dismiss him for the present. 
| I beg his pardon for having said thus much upon 
| this subject, which I should not have done if he 
| had not forced it upon me. My colleague is my 
senior in years and in politics, is an old-line Dem- 
| ocrat, bee | I regret very much that he should force 
i me into a discussion; for, as this House knows, 
ii I have a great aversion to public speaking at all 
i| times, (great laughter,) and especially when I 
l: am compelled to speak in opposition to my ven- 
; erable colleague, [Mr. Averetr.}] [Renewed 
li laughter.) I appealed to my junior colleague (Mr. 
| Mitison] not to discuss this bill. One speech 
had been made by my distinguished colleague from 
' the Halifax district, [Mr. Averetr,]and I thought 
|i the Doctor and myself were pretty fairly matched; 
| butfora lawyer live my colleague, [Mr. Mitison,] 
| to interfere, it was a game of two pluck one. My 
| colleague, however, did not heed my advice, and 
| I hope he will go to his constituents and ask their 
| forgiveness, and sin no more by voting against so 
' important a bill as this is. I assure him that I 
| forgive him. [Laughter.] 
But I desire to dismiss this constitutional ques- 
i! tion, for all the objections which have been pre- 
'| sented have been so ably and so fully answered 
by other gentlemen that I need not further dis- 
; cuss it. 
| I now come to consider the expediency of the 
| measure. Suppose you pass this bill, will you 
| 
i 


thereby detract from the revenues of the country ? 
Why, Mr. Chairman, so far from it, I think I 
can demonstrate to this House, and to the country, 
i that you would swell them by the passage of this 
. bill. ` There can be only one legitimate objection 
to it upon the ground of expediency. If gentle- 
;: men will once come out and consider this bill as 
, divested of every political bearing—if they will 
lay aside the politician for the time being —there 
will be no difficulty in relation to it. I will 
tell you what that objection is. The old States 
are fearful they shall loose some of their citi- 
zens. The old States are afraid they will have 
to feed the tide of emigration whic 


tories. Gentlemen are afraid they will becutdown 


' this bill, he would be compelled to come forward 
‘ and admit that this was the true ground of his op- 
position to it. J admit it is an objection with me 
i to the bill, and one which is not easily overcome. 


tion; notwithstanding I shall regret to see m 
neighbors leave Virginia; notwithstanding I shall 
regret to see the hard-fisted yeomanry of the 
country—those citizens of Virginia who lacs been 
the tenants and the laborers for the land aristocrats 
|! of Virginia—paying to the swell-head aristocracy 
of Virginia from one third to one half of their labor 
:: in the shape of rent,—I say, although I should 
: regret rey to detractfrom the laboring pop- 
| ulation of Virginia, yet when the question presents 
itself, whether the industrious farmers and me- 


‘| theafirmative. That issufficientforme. If these 


I will part with them when I know it is for their 

ood, though it will be with very great reluctance. 
But i have seen so much of the condition of this 
class of laboring people in the State of Virginia, 
| that I cannot do otherwise than assist by all the 
|| means in my power any proposition which looks 
|| to the improvement of the condition of those peo- 
| ple. Why, I have had two or three tenants my- 
self, [laughter,] and I know that the tenants con- 
il tribute from one third to one half of their labor in 
| the payment of rent. But, suppose you take 
away that portion of the. population, what is to 
|| become of the landed interests of the State? Why, 


will flow |: 
towards these lands in the new States and Terri- : 


` as members of Congress. Now, if the question ©: 
: were put to each member of Congress who opposed :: 


But, notwithstanding I admit the force of the objec- | 


men will be benefited by their emigration to the | 
|; new States, why, I say, in the name of their fam- | 
il ilies, in the name of all that is sacred, let them go. |. 
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unless they own slaves or purchase them, the 
land must decrease in value, or they must go to 
work themselves. 
But suppose the poor man emigrates to the 
; West, aa settles down upon one hundred and 
i sixty acres of land: he can, instead of paying one 
| third of his labor to erage the rich and indo- 
| lent, appropriate it to the education of his chil- 
‘dren and the purchase of the necessaries for his 
l: family—goods, wares, and merchandise. I ask 
ʻi gentlemen to look at this question as a practical 
one. Let them look at it as common-sense men. 
` I stated, a while ago, that if you pass this bill, it 
i: will increase the revenues of the Government. 
‘ Sir, I am prepared to make good that declaration. 
_ Í am ready to stake my reputation upon it, so far 
‘!ag the means, the revenues, of the Government 
:| are concerned. Does not every gentleman from 
i| the South know, that among the white laborers of 
| the country, one third or one half of their labor 
. goes to the support of others? And does not 
i every man know that if this bil! shall pass, these 
‘laborers can settle down upon this land, and pro- 
i; duce sufficient for the education of their children 
‘and for the purchase of goods, wares, and mer- 
` chandise for the use of their families? And I beg 
| gentlemen to remember, that if they desire the 
preservation of this glorious Union, and the per- 
| petuity of our free institutions, it is to be mainly 
|! effected by the virtue and intelligence of our peo- 
| ple, wich will be best promoted by a liberal 
i system of education. I beg the House, and the 
|: country also, to remember, that genius and talent 
' are not confined to those born and reared in brick 
' houses and marble palaces; but that as bright and 
`i brilliant intellects are often to be found amongst 
i' the poorer’ classes of the community, as in the 
| higher walks of society. 
| Mr. Chairman, pass this bill, and these persons 
| will be enabled to contribute to the Treasury of 
|| the nation, by way of tax or tariff upon foreign 
: goods, an amount which will more than compen- 
| gate the Government for the value of these lands. 
' Lask and beg gentlemen to look at this view of the 
| subject—I mean those gentlemen who are looking 
` at this question with a view to the financial inter- 
‘| ests of the country. Sir, opposition to this bill 
i comes not only from the old States, upon the prin- 
| ciples which I have endeavored to point out, but 
i from some of the manufacturing districts. Hu- 
| man nature is the same throughout this great uni- 
| verse, surrounded by similar circumstances. Self- 
| interest is a great controlling principle. i 
Those gentlemen representing manufacturing 
i: interests dislike the idea of seeing this bill pass. 
Why? They fear that the laborers—the manu- 
facturing hands—will leave the manufacturing dis- 
'| tricts and go to the West, and that, in consequence 
i of the diminution of laborers, the wages of labor 
will advance among them. This, they fear, will 
i! be the effect of the emigration of the laborer from 
the North and East to the West. Sir, I say let 
these men go to the West; and the emigration 
invited from abroad will fill their placee—the for- 
eigners will take their positions in the manufactur- 
ing districts at the North. Oh! some gentlemen 
'| havea holy horror of foreigners; some gentlemen in 
: this country object to foreigners coming amongst 
‘us. I think that objection comes with a very bad 
grace from any man that is the descendant of a for- 
l: eigner. And is there any man in this House, or 
in this country, who is not the descendant of a 
» foreigner? When our Pilgrim Fathers first landed 
at Jamestown, were not they foreigners? And 
why did the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
| Bowie] the other day get up here and undertake 
to abuse foreigners? ` Are there not in this House 
and in this country many gentlemen who have 
an aversion to the immigration of the Irish and 
| Dutch? I was entertained by the gentleman from 
i: Mississippi, [Mr. Brown, who addressed the 
! House so ably and eloquently upon this question. 
himself as the son of a land squatter. 
|i If it were proper to speak of myself personally, I 
could show to the House that, although I am not 
the son of a squatter, yet I am the grandson of an 
i| Irishman and a Dutchman. anpe] My 
|| grandparents on both sides were Dutch and [rish. 
i| T feel mortified and disgusted at this aversion to 
|| the emigration of foreigners. 
Mr. Chairmar:, I say to these gentlemen be 
not alarmed. Let the foreigners avail themselves 


i 


ji 
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of homes in the land of freedom—let them come | ] 
|! ment depend upon the productiveness of the coun- | 


Go back and examine the senti- |! 
ments of Patrick Henry. What were his views? | 
“ Fetter not commerce. Invite foreigners teyour ' 
country; let them fell the forests, and cultivate the 
soil.” Mr. Chairman, | say let them come. I 
fear not the ecclesiastical influence of Catholics. I i 
believe too firmly in the truth of the Protestant | 
Christian theology, to fear any injury to our insti- : 
tutions by the influx of Catholics. I say let them 
come. Why do you wish them to remain in their | 
own country, tied down by the most tyrannical 
laws upon earth—the mere dupes and serfs of the 
aristocrats of the Old World? Ah! if I were dis- 

osed to raise a political question—which, by-the- 

Y, I am not disposed to do—I could account for 
the dislike of certain gentlemen to the immigration 
of Dutch and Irish to this country; there is rather 
too much democracy amongst them; they are the 
most democratic of all the foreigners that come to 
our shores. Yes, sir, I say let them come. They 
wiil make you good citizens. They are good 
soldiers, and: peaceable, quiet, orderly citizens. 

But pass this bill, and what else will you do? 
You will rid your cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and all the large cities of the Union, of 

- their surplus population—a population weighing 
like an incubus upon those cities. Let them go 


amongst us, 


they may acquire a competency for themselves 
and for their families. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not now speak of, and 
contrast the difference between the amendment and 
the original bill. But, sir, I have ever been in 
favor of the occupant law. I am for it to-day, and | 
I am inclined to believe that I should prefer to | 
have the amendment of the gentleman from Mis- ij 
sissippi [Mr Brown] incorporated into the bill | 
which I reported from the committee 

Mr. Chairman, these lands belong to the peo- || 

- ple, and this Congress is acting in the character : 
. of a trustee, agent, and representative of the peo- | 
le. We have the right to dispose of them, they ; 
aving been acquired by cession and by purchase. | 
And I ask you, who contributed most largely in 
the purchase and acquisition of these lands? The 
- poor, laboring classes of the country, who consti- 
tute the soldiery of the country, when brawny 
arms and strong hearts are needed for protection. 
Your generals, your colonels, and officers, receive i 
- all the credit, yet the poor soldiers of the country 
who fight the battles, are entitled to your grateful 
consideration. 

Pass this bill, and what else do you do? Let’ 
those poor men leave your cities, go to the West, 
and settle down upon the Government lands, and 
let your country become involved in war with a 
foreign nation, and whet will be the feelings of 
these men? Having been taken up from poverty, 
from oppression, from a state of indebtedness, |, 
from a state of misery and degradation, and hav- ji 
ing been elevated to a platform of equality with || 
their fellow men, you will see these poor men, f 
whom we are now voting to invite to go upon || 
these lands, the first to comeforward and shoulder ii 
their knapsacks and muskets, in defense of our lib- j 
erties. Yes, sir; let the proud British lion ever |! 
again approach our shores in a hostile attitude, ` 
and it will be made to crouch beneath the might 

` power of these patriotic, heroic, and worthy citi- 
zens. i 

I have, from my youth up, been in favor of the 
occupant law, and of the power of Congress to 
pass such alaw. If Congress has the power to 

- pass it for two, five, or ten years, it follows, asa 
matter of course, that it has also the power to` 
pass it for fifty or for a hundred years, or to pass 
a perpetual occupant law. Pass this bill, and you 
will protect this class of the community against 
the cold-hearted, land-jobbing, and land-specula- 
ting class. 

{ would make these lands a home to them and 
to their children. I would allow them, according 
to the views of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
[Mr. Brown,] to pay the Government the Gov- 
ernment price for these lands, and then se!) and 
dispose of them as they may think proper. This 
view had presented itself to my mind. 

But I ask gentlemen again, to tell me who is to 
be injured by the passage of this bill? Does not 
every gentleman here know that the interests of , 

this Government depend not upon the speculations 


: the weeping widow go too, 


; gress, a distinguished and eloquent member from 


and thatin sup 


, uents as a candidate for Congress, I have been in- | 


[April 29, 


Ho. or Reps, 


of the country? The interests of this Govern- | 
try. Yes, sir; and much as gentlemen have at | 
heart the protection of your manufacturing estab- | 
lishments, yet, I say, the great bone and sinew of ; 
the country consists of the agriculturists and 
mechanics of the country. Upon them depend, 
mainly, the support of this Government. To the 


extent, then, that you give to agriculturists the | 


power to add to the commercial branchesof agricul- 
ture, you add to the wealth of the nation. Specu- | 
lators may purchase from and sell to each other, | 


| 
| 
but that does not create anything—does notadd to | 
the wealth of the nation. But tothe extent that you | 
add to the agricultural ormechanical interests, you | 
promote the great national interests of the country. i 


Is not that true? Then, sir, when you place a |, 


home within the reach of every poor man who has 
no home, whether he be a farmer or mechanic, you : 
add to the wealth of the nation. Not only so, but 
if there is any truth in the argument of the learned 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. HaLL,] who urged 
upon Congress the propriety of passing railroad 


bills, granting alternate sections of land to the + 


States through which the railroads pass, to aid in | 
their construction—and Uadmit that there is great 
force in his arguments—I say, if the argument is 


- legitimate and proper, the same principles will hold 
to the West and settle upon those lands, where i, 


good in reference to this bill. Let those persons 
come forward and settle upon your public lands, | 
and you increase the value of. the remainder of 
those lands. This Government being the owner | 
of upwards of 1,400,000,000 of acres of land, if | 


| you dispose of them for the future at the same | 


rate as you have disposed of them for the last ` 
twenty years, it will require some four or five hun- 
dred years to dispose of your entire public do- | 
main. And it must be remembered, that even if | 


| every head of a family, who is entitled to the ben- | 


efit of this bill, should avail himself, or herself, of 
its provisions, that would only dispose of about | 


100,000,000 of acres, thus leaving to the Govern- | 


ment about 1,300,000,000 of acres. If, according , 
to my argument just now, these persons will pay | 
into the Treasury a portion of their labor, whic ! 


they now pay for rent, they will, in that way, re- i 


imburse the Government for the value of those | 


lands sooner than the sale of those Jands would 
do it, at the Government price. You will also | 
enable the Government to sell the remainder of 

your lands. Do you not wish your lands settled ? 

The peace, happiness, and welfare of the country 

demand it. 

Mr. Chairman, let these poor men go, and let 
with her helpless or- | 
phan children. Oh, I can see her now in my im- ` 
agination, wending her way to the far West, with 
her little helpless sons and daughters, and settling 
down upon her home at the West; and I see her 
rearing up a log cabin to shelter them from the pit- 
iless storm, and digging up a few hills of corn, | 
from which she can derive sustenance for her or- 
phan children. Is there a manin this House who 
would, by his vote, deny a home to the fatherless 
and to the widow? 

Pass this bill and you will make the recipients 
of its bounty better neighbors, better husbands, | 
better patriots, better soldiers, and better. chris- 
tians. In the language of the title of the bill, it is 


| it will extend an 
| 


` idea, and 


formed—whether truthful or not I cannot say—that 
in consequence of the course he then pursued and 
the vote he then gave, he lost some thousand votes, 
| and thereby his seat upon this floor. Lest gentle- 
men may share a like fate, I beg of them to weigh 
‘ well this measure in all its bearings before casting 
. their votes. The intention I had formed of pre- 
senting views with regard to various other aspects 
of this bill, I fear I will have to forego, the expira- 


i| tion of my time is so near at hand. 


Mr.GAYLORD. As the gentleman has stated, 
this bill will encourage commerce, manufactures, 
and navigation. I should like to inquire whether 
y encouragement to matrimony ? 
i ater 

Mr. McMULLIN. I thank the gentleman for 
the interrogatory. (Laughter.] It is a glorious 

Pthank my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
Smitu] for its introduction. The passage of this 
bill will inspire the young man with hope, and 
energy, and enterprise. He will be seen flying to the 
fertileregions of the West, with her who is dear to 
his heart, to seek a home—a home which he ma 
call his own; which, improved by his labor, he 
will bequeath as a rich inheritance to his children. 
, This is a measure not partial in its operation, but 
benefiting all. I am sure every member present 
is prepared to vote for or against the bill. Ire- 
| turn my most sincere thanks to the gentlemen of 
| the committee for their kind attention to the 
I have just submitted on the homestead 


| remarks 
| bill. At 
i I-will proceed now to refer to some political 

matters. If I did not, it might be that my re- 

marks would be ruled out of order, as so many 

gentlemen who have preceded me have not con- 
: fined themselves to the discussion of this bill, but 
| have defined their political positions. I will call 
| attention for a’ few moments to the political aspect 
of the country. Since the commencement of the 
session scarcely anything has been said but what 
has had abearing, either directly or remotely, on the 
next presidential canvass. In my opinion, barter- 
| ing, trading politicians, pursuing this course, de- 
| tract very much from themselves, and the charaeter 
"of our beloved country. I thank God that we have 
so many great men inthe Democratic ranks. For 
either of them will I cast my vote with a great 
deal of pleasure. I want to tell the Democratic 

arty, North, South, East, and West, the kind of 
Dervocrat L am, the kind they ought to be, and 
must be, if they expect me to enter into full fel- 
lowship with them. I belongto the old-line Dem- 
ocrats. Iam an old-fashioned Jeffersonian Jack- 
son Democrat. The Democratic party, I hold, 
| are capable of selecting as‘their candidate for the 


‘i Presidency a man who will receive my full and 


entire support against any gentleman the Whig 

party may nominate. In other words, I believe 

that the Democratic party are incapable of select- 
| ing as their candidate for the Presidency any man 
over whom I would prefer the Whig nominee— 
of course with a slight proviso. 

A Voice. What is the proviso? 

Mr. McMULLIN. Myfriend requests to know 
the character of the proviso. I voted in the last 
Congress for a portion of the compromise meas- 
ures. I voted for the fugitive slave law, for the 
Texas boundary bill, and for the establishment of 


calculated net only to promote agriculture, com- 
merce, and navigation, put conduces to the promo- |; 
tion of christianity, civilization, and industry. No 

man, Mr. Chairman, entertains a higher opinion 
of his colleagues than I do of mine. They are 
gentlemen of learning, of ability, and of distinc- | 
tion, at home and abroad. Itis painful for me to i| 
differ with them as I do upon this question. They ' 
ave responsible alone to their constituents as I am 
to mine. I presented my views to my constituents 
upon this bill, and told them that I would castmy || 
vote in its favor unless otherwise instructed. [n 
view of a memorable fact with which I am ac- || 
quainted, I beg gentlemen to pause before voting | 
upon this bill. I remember that at the last Con. | 


Louisiana [Mr. Morse] voted against this bill, 
portand justification of his vote, he | 
delivered a clear, argumentative, and eloquent į 
speech. He characterized this measure aa more ‘| 
villainous than any ever before Congress. When | 


he returned home and again stood before his constit- 


territorial governments in Utah and New Mexico. 
These laws it is now my desire to see faithfully 
and honestly executed. For no man will 1 vote 
as a candidate for the Presidency who I believe 
wl not in good faith carry out the provisions of 
the compromise. T would like, of course, that can- 
didates should state their positions. I do not know 
what course may be pursued in the Baltimore con- 
ventions, but I take it for granted that the Dem- 


: ocrats will show their hands—that they will unboot 


and make their tracks—not in the sand, that may 


_bewashedaway. If they do not do this, I will not 
| Support them. The Democratic party, I will re- 


mark here, have enough to do to fight the great 
Whig party, without raising difficulties in our own 
midst. 1 request the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, (Mr. Venasce,] and every other Dem- 
ocratic gentleman upon this floor, to adopt the 
language of the sage Franklin— 


‘¢ Let us to the faults of onr friends be blind, 
And they will ever treat us kind.” 


| What good will result to you, my friends from 


. 


South Carolina, by cutting loose from your Dem- 
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WEE AR APE - Sear AN : oer Tey. A te . 
ocratic friends of Virginia and the other States, i clerk’s office of the circuit court of the county in which It will be recollected, sir, by those who are 
because you happen to differ from us upon a few i| the land claimed is situated, a notice to the said trustees ` familiar with the preémption bill which was passed 
. ee N > ii and corporation, of his, her, or their claims, describing - +e 
minor questions? Are you prepared to go over to ` the land by its numbers, accompanied with an affidavit, '% the year 1841, that by the provisions of that 
the enemy, horse, foot, and dragoons? There were stating the date and object of the improvement, the time aetan individual, wishing to obtain the benefit of 
those associated with both parties in the last and and manner when and how he, she, or they became the a preémption, was required within thirty days, I 
the present Congress whose course I condemn. owner thereof, and also the affidavits of at least two resj- > believe the time is, after he first made his location 
7 iz i % dents of the county, proving the facts in relation to such A eer 
For myself, I shall associate with no party unless claim: „Ind provided further, That the right of way upon ; and selection of land, to make an application at 
I believe that party right. If I had my way, i and across any lot of land sold under the provisions of this | the proper land office, designating the tract of land 
would read out of the Democratic church every section, not exceeding two hundred feet in width, shall bere- on which he had located, and signifying his inten- 


eee 5 `n- served and retained tor the passage of the road, as the same i : i ü i y 
Abolitionist, by whatever name he may call him- may be located and constructed, and any person claiming *!OP tO claim his preëmption, and he was also re 


{ 
i 


self. the right to purchase as aforesaid, shall, within twelve quired, within twelve months of that time, to enter 
Here the hammer fell.] Months from the date of commencing work on the road ag par for the land at the Government price. 
' within the county in which the land is situated, pay the ithin a short time after the passage of the act 


said trustees or the corporation, the considerati > Í . . 
THE HOMESTEAD BILL. for the andelnimeds whieh payaient shall entite him her, granting alternate sections of land to the Chicago 
zi or them, to a deed conveying an estate in fee; but in case a Mole road, m hiap ra an Prune 
of failure to make such payment, the right to make the pur- order to the officers of the several iang offices for 
SPEECH OF HON. O. B. FICKLIN, Lows tine apace F 


chase shall cease. When two or more persons claim the the withdrawing and withholding from sal 
right to purchase the same lot of land, and file the proof of 5 z e those 


OF ILLINOIS, ownership as herein required, the person proving the first lands. They WOTE, taken out of market for the 

In tae Horse or REPRESENTATIVES residence by himself, or those under whom he claims the purpose of permitting the railroad to be located, 
: : improvement, shall have the right to make, the purchase, and the alternate sections granted to the State to 

April 24, 1852. but no sale or conveyance of any lot of land under the pro- þe selected. The road has now been located, and 


visions of this section shall affect the rights or equities of 


The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- parties claiming the same, as between each other. the alternate sections have been seleeted, and con- 


tures, and ali other branches of industry, by granting to i odes : sequently the offices will be opened for the sale of 
every man who is the head of a family, anda citizen ofthe _ This proves to you what Illinois believed to be the remaining lands as usual. Notice has already 
United States, a homestead of one bundred and sixty acres right, in regard to this meritorious class of citizens. been given by the proper officer, that the land of- 
of land out of the publie domain, upon condition of occu- She has protected such of them as were on her side . fices will bew R in July next for the sale of 


paney and cultivation of the same, for the period therein of the line, on the sections falling to that State; and theselands hat, then, is the result, Mr. Chair- 
specified, being under consideration, in Committee of the now we ask that the General Government shalldo man, and p entlemen of the committee? Persons 
Whole— likewise, in regard to those who are on her side of who. ad Be ca nrovements. and who then were 

Mr. FICKLIN said: I am gratified, Mr. Chair- the line, by passing a bill similar in its provisions i and fow are acta settlers along the line of that 
man, that I have obtained the floor for the purpose to the law of Illinois. road, have been unable to enter their land, because 
of giving my views upon the homestead bill; and Within a few days of the commencement of this it waa reserved from sale for more shan twelve 


as I donot intend to indulge in any remarks upon session, | introduced a bill to accomplish that months; consequently they are’ not protected by 
politics, or any irrelevant matter, may be permit- object. It was referred to the Committee on Pub- any preémption law now in force, and additional 
ted, before entering into the discussion of this bill, lic Lands, and met their approval. A few days (e@alation is necessary if he would save them from 
to say a woñ in reference to a kindred measure, since it was reported to the House by the Hon. the speculator. It isa question, when these lands 
which was before the House a few days ago, and Mr. Freeman, of Mississippi, and owing partly : shall come into market in July next, whether the 
which was left in somewhat an equivocal position tothe indisposition of members to having the great provisions of the bill whith is upon the Speaker’s 
by the House going into the Committee of the number of bills reported by the Committee on table shall be passed, so as to protect the actual 
Whole on the state of the Union. I refer tothe Publie Lands put on their passage, and partly to settler against the speculator, and to give the man, 
bill granting preémption, rights to persons who a misapprehension of its provisions, growing out the sweat of whose brow, and the labor of whose 
have made improvements along the line of the Chi- ofthe hasty reading of the bill, some opposition hands, h de thei he first righ 
A A . ; SO" y i ands, have made the improvement, the first right 
cago and Mobile Railroad, and propose, in a very was manifested to its immediate passage, and the to purchase the land from the Government at $2 50 
few words, and in a very brief manner, to sub- biil now remains on the Spenker’s table. per acre? or whether the land shall be thrown 
mit my views upon the provisions of that bill, and The following is a copy of the bill: open to a scramble between the man who made 
then to pass on to the discussion of the homestead Be it enacted, §c., That each and every person who, on the improvement and the swarm of speculators 
bill. the twentieth ‘day of September, in the year of our Lord ho wish to avail themselves of the benefit of the 
Mr. Chairman, the last Congress (as is well one thousand eight hundred and fifty, was owner of any Apne tales 
PAT, i Ty improvement made previous to that date on any tract of labor of another? The question is distinctly made 
known to the members of this House) passed an land now owned by the United States, and situated within between the actual settler, who has erected his 
act granting alternate sections of land for the con- ` the limits reserved from sale by order of the Government, cabin upon the land, fenced in and cultivated it, 


i icaro a obile Railroad because of the grant of alternate sections to the States of . 
struction of the Chicago and M R and [llmois, Mississippi, and Alabama, in aid of the construc- and the speculator, who seeks to wrest it from 


branches, which act was approved by President tion o7’the Chicago and Mobile Railroad and branches, by him. That bill was published the morning after 
Fillmore on the 20th day of September, 1850. By virtue of an act of Congress, approved September twentieth, | its presentation, by my honorable friend from Mis- 


virtue of the provisions of this act, the States — cighteeen hundred and fifty, entitled “ An act granting the | gissippi, [Mr. F'REEMAN,] in the “ Globe,” and is 
through which this road was located owning pub- {right of way, and making a grant of land to the States of ' SISS Pp» p insect J ination of all wh 
È ¢Hlinois, Mississippi, and Alabama, in aid of the construc- Open to the inspection and examination of all who 


lic lands are entitled to the alternate sections near < tion of a railroad from Chicago to Mobile,” and who be- : desire to examine it. I trust it has been, or will 

ie iv Pai ee paran of ae act eal came aci owner mima view o are-idence on, or occipa. be, so examined, and so considered, that when it 

these lands to the States to aid in the construction tion of, such tract of land for agricultural purposes, sha shall again be called up there will be no objection 
A ` : ; H ye the right to purchase, at the price established by ia Alt ag p J 

of the Chicago and Mobile Railroad, and without bave the right to purchase, & pric a Yaraa | to its passage. If these people shall not be pro- 


P h to th ti f the G in regulating the sales of faid lands, a quantity of the tract ) i : 
any reference whatever to the action of the Gen- go improved not less than forty, nor more than one hundred | tected in the improvements which they have made 
eral Government in making such grant, man and sixty acres, in legal subdivisions, on which said im- | when the land offices shall be opened, any person 
individuals had become actual settlers on and ad- | provement may be situated: Provided, That any person | will have a right to enter those lands; and he who 
: A i ‘a ' Claiming the right to purchase under any provision of this 8 . : 
acent to the lines of said roads, upon the public P ; 

G otal G N Th p act, shall, within three months from the date hereof, file `` can reach the office first, having the money to pay 
ands of the General Government. ese persons | with the register of the proper land office a notice describ- '' for them, will be the successful applicant. In this 
belong, if you please, to that class which in times __ ing the land by its numbers, accompanied with an affidavit | way those whose labor has imparted value to the 


> 5 : A ; : j t 
pee were most unjustly branded as ‘‘ squatters, stating the date and object of the improvement, the time land, are liable to be turned out of doors, without 
u 


: : R and manner, when and how, he, she, or they, becatne the | 
t who are, in point of fact, meritorious and de- Gwner thereof, and also the affidavits of at least two resi- , shelter from the heat of a summer’s sun, or the 


serving citizens. They located upon those lands, dents of the county in which such improvementis situated, pitiless peltings of a winter’sstorm. I cannot be- 
supposing that they would be able to pay forthem, proving that said improvement was made with a view to jieve that Congress will either refuse or neglect to 


i si is i havin? th residence, or for agricúltural purposes: And provided A SS Š 
and their prens sin consiats Innos g had the further, That the right of way upon and across any tract pass a bill so salutary in its operation. 
money todo 89. A . of land elaimed under the provisions of this act, not ex- Mr. HUNTER. [ ask the gentleman whether 

The State of Illinois, understanding the condi- ceeding two hundred feet in width, shall be reserved and it is not a fact, that the law making this grant of 
tion of things, and the merits of this class of actual retained for the raid railroad and branches, as the same Jands, in terms saves the preémptions which had 
settlers located on that portion of the public lands ma be Ineated and construed rd sial, within twelve attached at the time of the passage of the bill ? 
to which theState was entitled, passed an act, which months from the passage of this act, pay to the receiverof, Mr. FICKLIN. It saves all preémption rights 

‘was approved February 10th, 185], granting a the proper land office, the sum of money so established by ' that had then attached, because such rights could 
preémption right to actual settlers, and allowing law to be paid as aforesaid; and on failure of said actual ` hot be divested. 


S . 2 g settler either to prove his right of preémption within three | z 
them three months to prove their preemption, and months, or to pay for the land within twelve months after i , Mr. HUNTER. I wish to ask, further, what 
twelve months to make the payment. I give the the passage of this act, as herein required, the said land , is the nature and meaning of the term attach? 
following extract from the twenty-fifth section of . containing te improvements as aforesaid, ehall Be aihject : Mr. FICKLIN. If the actual settler had made 
the act of the Illinois Legislature: Src/2. And be it Vurther enacted. That when two or his application at the proper land office for a pre- 


_Sec. 25. That each and every person who, on the twen- more persons claim the right to purchase the same tract of emption, according to law, prior to the passage of 
tieth day of September, one Cady weer Hats and land, and file proof of ownership as herein required, the the act granting alternate sections, his right to a 
fifty, was the owner of ary aa anne sei is head coii- person proving the first residence by himself, or by those ` nregmption would have attached, and he could have 
to that date. or any lot of land convey AE h- with whom he claims the improvement, shall have the right : ig title: but th hich 
pany, and who became such owner with a view toa resi to make the purchase, but no sale or conveyance of any proceeded to complete his title; but the men whic 
dence on, or secupation of such tot of land for agricultural tract of land under the provisions of this act, shall affect this bill is interded to protect, had located on the 
purposes, stall have the right to purchase, at not exceeding the rights or equities of parties claiming the same as be- land before the bill passed, but had not taken this 
$2 50 per acre, a quantity of the lot ro owned, te be bound- tween each oth ; nUe b 

PA i er- . preliminary, ut necessary step. 
ed hy the legal subdivisions, not exceeding one quarter . r PENE hi n inbi 
section, to consist of the quarter quarter, half quarter, or: That road, so far as it relates to Illinois, has now Mr. HUNTER. Does this preëmption bill pro- 
quarter section, which will include the improvement afore- been located. We know where it goes, and through : pose to extend protection to those only who were 
said: Provided, That any person claiming the right to pur- hat country it passes, and whose rights and in- , actual settlers at the time of the passage of the 
chase under the provisions of this act, shall, within three ': 3? a ji alt t ction act? x 
months from the date of selecting the lands, file in the  terests are affected by it. i; alternate se i 
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Mr. FICKLIN. It protects, and is intended || sented in proportion to its population. In Great 
for the benefit only of those who were bona fide |! Britain the rotten-borough system obtains, by 


settlers at the time of the passage of the act grant- 
ing alternate sections. That is all I desire to do, 


and no amendment, excluding all others, can be | 


too strong for me. Those who have been attracted 


to the line of the road since the lands were granted, `` 


have gone there for speculation, and can take care 


of themselves; but the actual settler, the poor . 


man who has labored to make himself a home, is 
very differently situated. f 

Mr. HUNTER. My objection to the bill was 
purely on the ground, that I supposed it protected 
those who had made locations on the line of the 
road since the alternate sections were granted to 
the State; but I have no objection whatever to 


granting a preemption to the actual settler whose 


improvement was made prior to the grant of the 
lands, 


Mr. FICKLIN. That is all I desire; and I 


cannot believe that any gentleman who under- 
stands the bill, will object to its being called up | 


and passed. 

Mr. HALL. I will state to the gentleman from 
Ohio, with the permission of my friend from IHi- 
nois, what the Committee on Public Lands under- 
stand by this bill.” [thas been represented to them, 
and | suppose truly, that there were certain set- 
tlers upon some of this land-—which, under the bill 
alluded to, was reserved to the United States— 
who had not complied with the preémption law, 
and of course were not protected by the terms of 
that bill; and yet they had made settlements and 
improvements. The State of Illinois has secured 
to all such who have settled upon the land granted 
to that State, their rights, at $2 50 per acre. This 
bill merely proposes that those who had settled 
upon the land reserved to the Government, before 
the passage of the bill referred to, shall have the 


land at $2 50 per acre; although they had not com- į 


lied with the preémption law. 

Mr. FICKLIN. Mr. Chairman, having said 
thus much in regard to that preémption bill, I pro- 
pose to proceed to the consideration of the sub- 
ject immediately before the committee—tbe home- 
stead bill, which wasintroduced by my friend from 
Tennessee, {Mr. Jonnson.] From the opponents 
of this bill we have had some speeches, to which 


‘| which that equilibrium is destroyed, and a few 


` favored individuals in one locality, counterbalance 
ten, twenty, or fifty times their number in other 
localities. | 
The great manufacturing city of Manchester, i 
with eight thousand electors, sends no more mem- 
bers to Parliament than Thetford, with only one 
hundred and sixty voters. Liverpool, numbering 
` twelve thousand voters, sends the same number 
of members as Chippinham, with but two hundred 
and seventeen. The west riding of Yorkshire, 
with thirty thousand voters, is placed on a footin 
with Harwich, numbering but one hundred an 
eighty-one electors. i 
Under this cunningly-devised scheme of repre- 
: sentation, it is so arranged that one sixth part of 
_ the qualified voters of that country elect a majorit 
' of the House of Commons, and, as before stated, 
but one sixth of the male inhabitants of twenty- 
one years of age are allowed to vote. | 
The House of Lords is totally independent of 
the people, as is also the sovereign who claims to 
rule by Divine right,and not by human suffrage. 
i How could we expect that the people would have . 
| any party amongst a set of rulers thus placed . 
| over them? The landsin Great Britain are owned 
' by the crown and the nobility, who control the | 
‘i legislation of Parliament in such a way as to make | 
the people ‘‘ the hewers of wood and drawers of | 
| water” toa landed aristocracy. That thing should | 
| be guarded against inthis country by every means 
į in our power. Our public lands should jn some 
| way pass into the hands of the people, the toi'ing 
| million, who would dwell upon, and cultivatethem, 
|, The honorable member from Maine talked about 
the unconstitutionality of this measure, as have 
{| some others upon this floor. I have not taken the 
| trouble to examine whether those gentlemen who 
| question the constitutionality of this bill did or | 
f did not vote for grants of bounty land to the sol- | 
' dier. Nor shall [ do so, because their vote cannot ' 
:, change the power of Congress in the premises. If, 
|| however, they voted to grant bounty lands to sol- 
diers, I should like to know where they will find 
the distinction. I should like to know under what 


1 


:: thatwe should not 


Dow, Jun., or some one else, who, speaking of 
the great desire of an acquaintance to increase his 
lands, said, “if the individual owned the whole 
world he would want a small piece outside for a 
potato patch.” It seems to me that that desire 
| would be about as rational as the desire of my 
; friend from Maine, (Mr. FuLLER,] who maintains 
pass this billgranting these landa, 
because, forsooth, some day or other we should 
need them. Iam one of those who believe that 
` this is to be an ocean-bound Republic. Iam one 
of those who believe, if we remain a free and inde- 
| pendent people, that we are to occupy this whole 
continent. ow was it in regard to Mexico? Is 
it not known that at the close of our war with that 
- people, many of them desired to be annexed to 
this country, and have our laws extended over 
Mexico? How is it at this moment with that coun- 
_try? Do we not all know that our difficulty is 
; rather in keeping these Mexican States away from 
. us, than in attracting them to us? Is it not man- 
|| ifest that quite as soon as our population shall be 
|| prepared for it, and perhaps much sooner, the 
feeble Government of Mexico will totter to its 
fall, and drop like a ripe pear into our lap? It 
will devolve upon us the responsibility either of 
placing it under our own jurisdiction and govern- 
| ment, or of seeing that it does not pass into im- 
' proper hands. Itis impossible that it shall main- 
| tain itself much longer. 

We were told a few days ago by the honorable 
| gentleman fram Pennsylvania, (Mr. CHANDLER,| 
. to whose remarks I listened with the most pro- 

found pleasure and to whom I return my thanks 
for his able and instructive speech, that we have 
` upwards of an acre and a half of land for every 
human being upon the face of the globe. It is es- 


. timated that the globe contains between nine and 
| ten hundred millions of souls, and this Govern- 


| ment now owns between fourteen and fifteen hun- 


| dred millions of acres of land, to say nothing of 
the hundreds of millions of acres of land in the old 
States owned by individuals; thus it will be seen 
that the time is not near athand when we shall be 

| in need of elbow room on this continent. 

| "Then, so faras my friend from Maine, [Mr. Fut- 
LER,] or my friend from New York, (Mr. Jex- 


' clause of the Constitution they will find the power |: 


I have listened with great interest. They were | 
marked with thought and ability. j 
T have carefully read the speech of the honorable 
member from Maine, [Mr. FoLLer;] and although 
I have bestowed as much thoughtin the investiga- 
tion of his reasons as [ was enabled to do, I Y 
see nothing in them, although his arguments are ‘' 
speciously put together, which is calculated to ` 
raise a doubt in the minds of those in favor of the ` 
homestead bill—nothing at all. Sir, my friend 
lives too near the Canada line to understand our ` 
land system. He quotes authorities which are `: 
nat consonant with our interests in this country. `; 
He cites the opinions of British lords. I would jl 
rather have the opinion of one of our lords of the || 
soil—one of the sovereigns of our land, on sa 
subject, (although he may never have read a book | 


on entails or contingent remainders,) than the | 


opinion of a British lord, with all his legal lore. It |i 
is known to me, and it is known to all of those j 
who have given any attention to the British land " 
system, that it is directly the opposite of ours. || 
Under the English law, the lands are in the hands -l 
of a few wealthy families—a few pampered aris- || 
tocrats. Their pol.cy isto hold them in the hands |! 
of the few—ours is to have them pass into the |! 
hands of the many, to distribute them amongst | 
those of the people who will cultivate them. We |: 
desire to see them owned and occupied by the |: 
lords of the soil, the sovereign people of this coun- 
try. The British theory is, that every acre of 
land in that country has its lord; and there isa || 
regularly-graduated dependence from the King ` 
down to the humblert tenant who tills the soil. ` 
The title descends from the Crown. -` Her policy i 
is to preserve a pampered landed aristocracy, whic ; 
policy is at war with the best interests of this - 
country. ! 

We extend the right of suffrage to all male citi- `! 
zeng over twenty-one years of age. Great Britain | 
restricts the right of suffrage to her privileged |: 
orders, so that only about one out of six who |! 
would be legal voters here, can vote there. 

With us each county, district, or State is repre- íl 


| ciple is the same. 


‘ing through the vista of time, I cannot, ai 


; come so dissolute and so corrupt as to be over- | 


delegated to grant bounty lands to soldiers, that | 
does not at the same time confer the power to | 
grant lands to the Jandless and homes to the home- 
less and houseless of this Government. The prin- 
T hold that we have unlimited 
control over the public lands of this Government. | 
I hold that ample power is delegated tous by express 
grant of the Constitution, whereby we are author- 
ized to dispose of the property belonging to the 
United States, land included. This is the consti- 
tutional provision: 

‘* The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property belénging to the United States.?? : 

It has been the uniform custom and practice of 
Congress to grant lands to individuals, corpora- 
tions, and States, in great and small quantities, from 
the foundation of this Government up to the pres- 
ent time. The right, it seems to me, cannot now 
be questioned, for it has been sanctioned, I think, 
by every President who has had the honor of a seat 
in the Executive chair, from President Washing- 
ton down to President Fillmore. Each and all | 
have signed bills granting lands to individuals, 
corporations, or States. 

My friend from Maine (Mr. FuLLeR] seems to | 
think that we are going to run out of Jands some | 


of these days—that the time is coming on when `! 


we shall have no publiclands whatever. In look- 
ded even | 
by fancy, reach the point when this Government | 
will be without public lands. I venture the pre- | 
diction, that while these States are bound together, 


and we have a Government, we shall have more | 


public lands than would furnish homes for all of || 
; our people. If, like Rome, and some other ancient || 


Governments that have preceded us, we shall be- 
thrown, then, as a matter of course, j 
and all that is dear to us, will go together. But 
while the States continue united, and while ours 
is a free, independent, and republican Govern- 
ment, we shall not only have lands, but we shall 
have more lands than we can settle. It was 


land, liberty, 


KIns,] is concerned, or any others who may enter- 
tain fears in regard to a scarcity of land’ in this 
country owned by this Government, I beg them 
to dismiss all fears upon that subject, because 
they are entirely groundless. One word more in 
regard to the speech of my friend from Pennsy]- 
vania, [Mr. CHANDLER.) e saw the true point 
in this case. We are now receiving in this coun- 
try, from 250,000 to 400,000 emigrants per an- 
num. The tide of incoming population is rapidly 
increasing. He had read in the British prints 


|. that it was a part of the policy of Great Britain to 
j; Tid herself of the Celtic population in Ireland, and 
|i he had perceived that our cities must be so crowded 


with this population as to produce great inconve- 
nience. He had seen with the eye of a statesman 
that this population must be disposed of in some 
way or other, and not be pent up in the confines 
and purlieus of cities where they would soon be- 
come vicious, if they were not so already. It is 
but the part of wisdom and far-seeing statesman- 
ship to provide means of transportation and to 
send these people into the rural districts of this 
country, where they may enter upon the new 
lands, the virgin soil of the West, Southwest, and 
Northwest, and where they would be out of the 
way of many temptations to crime, and where by 
the sweat of their brows they can make a living. 
This would be not only beneficial to the cities 
themselves, but it is of the utmost importance to 
our emigrant population, 

While I have voted land bounties to our sol- 
| diers whenever these bills have come up, I may be 
permitted here to say, that this measure is more 
are and more beneficent in its effects and oper- 

ation than any bounty land bill which has ever 
passed this House. The bounty land bill receives 
more votes—and why? Because it affects all the 
States, and because the citizens of all the States 
feel a direct interest in it. When they obtain land 
warrants, they sell them, and the money is appro- 
| priated by them to serve their wants and supply the 
necessities of life. Those land warrants are ver 
frequently located by the speculator, who holds 
them until the adjacent lands have been cultivated 
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and improved, and thereby imparted value to his. 
But in this case it is different. You require the 
one who receives the benefits of this bill to lo- 


| 


is a desire common to all mankind, and not less 
striking in the American than in the. European char- 
acter, to acquire title to land. This is one of the 


cate upon the land, and remain there five years; i| instincts of our nature, and men will drain their 
and lask you whether five years’ probation on ‘| pockets of the last doilar to buy land. They will 


wild lands, where the occupant is subject to the 
privations incident to a new country, is not equal 
to a three months’ campaign? 

Weare told by some that they are apprehen- 
sive, if this bill should pass, that there will bea 
rush from the old States to the new States—a kind 
of general stampede in the direction of the western 
and north and southwestern portions of this-coun- | 
try. That will not be the case, however. In the 
first place, there are a great many individuals who 
are attached to home, kindred, and the fireside uf ' 
their youth. This is a strong feeling of the hu- } 
man heart, and one, too, which is not so readily | 
relinquished. This feeling alone will prevent ! 
many from quitting the home of their childhood. | 
Those who are able to purchase will not select a | 
tract of land in this new wilderness country, but 
will prefer to buy a home of their choice, land that ! 
has been improved by the erection of comfortable | 
houses, and other conveniences, rather than take | 
one not of their choice, and remain on it five years 
before perfecting their title. 

There is still another class that will not avail 
themselves of this bill; they are such as are too 
poor to find means to pay the expense of emigra- 
ting from the older to the new States, and of set- 
tling on these ‘ands; therefore those persons can 
not go. 
culation, you will find that those not now resi- | 
dents of le new States, who will secure to them- | 
selves the benefits of this bill, will be generally of | 
the middle, or rather not of the very poorest class, | 
and that the number will not be so lage by agreat | 
deal as is anticipated by some gentlemen. The | 
man who is too poor to purchase land, but who | 
has means to defray traveling expenses, will go | 


Ì 


and select him a home under this bill, improve the `; 


land and obtain a patent for it at the end of five . 
pom but the man who is too poor to reach the ' 
anda cannot, of course, enjoy their benefits, for | 
though “ the waters are troubled, he cannot step ` 
In. | 
I have heard it suggested by some of my friends | 
from the older States, that if this bill shall become | 
a law, it will put an end, now and forever, to all 
revenue from the public lands; and by others, 
that it disjointed and discontinued the surveys of | 
the public lands, If that were the case, much as 
I am in favor of this bill, [ should be reluctant to | 
vote for it, because I regard our present system 
of land surveys as one of the most perfect ever , 
devised by the wit of man. I would not for any- 
thing break it up, and have ourselves thrown back 
into that confusion of land titles which has been | 
witneased in the State of Kentucky, and in other 
States of this Union, where our present model sys- | 
tem of land surveys has notobtained. J repeat, that | 
I would not be willing, upon any reasonble terms, 
to return to that old system so fruitful of lawsuits 
and so fraught with evil to the community. Such is 
not, however, the operation of this bill. But gen- 
tlemen ask, ‘“ Do you think that the Government | 
will pay the expense of these surveys of the pub- 
lic lands, and derive no benefit from the sales?” | 
Not at all. Ido not expect any such thing. But 
I do expect the Government to bear the expense 
of these surveys, and derive about the same rev- 
enue as is now derived from the land sales. How 
do I prove it? In this way, sir. When, in 1846 
and 1850, the bounty land bills ef those two years | 
became laws, we all know that the same cry went | 
forth of ‘no more revenue from the public lands.” ; 
But was that the effect? Was that prediction veri- | 
fied by the result? Certainly not. The land sales | 
went on as usual, and though they were not as | 
large as in the years 1835, °36, and ’37, when we | 
were cursed with an inflated paper currency, yet 
they ran up about to the average sales in those 
years when the currency was in a healthy con- | 
dition. And the reason of this is, that the man | 
who to-day.makes a location on Government land, | 
and in five years receives his patent for it, will | 
urchase other lands for himself and his children, | 
just as soon as he accumulates funds enough to | 
accomplish it. And if he can collect together suf- 


:| gales of the public lands. 


a 
When, then, you come to make the cal- į; 


|i no resemblance whatever between them. 


almost suffer, and let their families suffer for want 
j of the common necessaries of life, in order that 
: they may accumulate land for their children. Such 
` will continue to be the case when this bill is passed, 
and my word for it the receipts from land sales 


1 
i 


will continue, and we shall see repeated the results : 


of 1846 and 1850, granting military bounty land 


warrants to our soldiers; it will not materially |. 


: diminish the receipts of the land office from the 
i lt may do it to some 
: extent, but not so much as is anticipated. 

Now, my friend from New York, [Mr. Jen- 
KINS,}—and the same remark has been made by 


: two or three gentlemen—referred to the receipts in `: 


` 1835, °36, and 37, as a criterion in estimating these 
‘land sales. But that is no safe criterion at all. 


: of wild lands. 


| competent to contract, by which corresponding 
| rights are acquired, and obligations imposed. 
| | The Government virtually says to one of her 
; citizens: | havea wide domain of public lands, 
; and desire their settlement; do you go and select a 
| tract of one hundred and sixty acres, and as a 
' condition precedent reside on it for five consecutive 
years, and I will grant you a title in fee simple; 
which proposition the citizen accepts; and when 
he complies with the condition precedent, that 
being the consideration on his part, then, and not 
till then, is he entitled to a patent. 

The same thing is done by private individuals 
and companies owning town sites or large tracts 
They make grants for the purpose 
of inducing settlement and improvement, and re- 
gard themselves as benefited by the operation, 


< These undertakings are regarded as mutually ben- 


| Those exorbitant sales of lands were produced by : 


an inflated papercurrency, which flooded the whole 

country, and resulted not only in bankruptcy to 
. the people of the land States, but also to those of 
. the manufacturing and mercantile sections of the 
| Union. I believe that the land sales ran up to some- 
| thing like forty millions of dollars in two years, in 
those times. But that is no criterion whatever. 


‘| That was one of those great monetary expansions 


; superinducing a cisis that bankrupted the greater 


tion. Under the healthy operation of our land 
system, the land sales in this country have yielded 
not far from two millions of dollars a year. 

I believe it was the honorable gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Suraertanp] who undertook 
to prove by figures—and I do not at all question 
his proof—that one million of acres a year had 
i been, in times past, about the amount required 
| in this country for actual settlement, Well, now, 
gentlemen, by a little calculation, can see how 
long it would take, at the rate of one million of 
acres a year, to exhaust the fourteen hundred 


i 
{ 


porion of those who had been engaged in specu- |! 
a 


eficial to the parties concerned, and such will be 


. the effect of these grants by the Gove nment. 


| an 


1 


‘ment from that amount of the lands which would | 


i he 
and. pay for a home of their choice, rather than to 
years before perfecting their titles. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill which appeals 
directly to the human heart, and awakens the best 
feelings of our nature. Itisa bill which says to 
: the landless, and homeless, and houseless, who 


of this Government, and after remaining there 


ceive a patent, and then you will feel that you are 
one of the lords of the soil—that you are an 
American citizen, and have a home to live upon. 
Gentlemen have compared the objects of this 
bill to the provisions made by the French Govern- 
ment, and by other Governments, to furnish labor 
and support to their needy citizens. 


ension system is much more analogous. ‘This 
Pin does not propose to furnish bread to the bread- 
less, or meat to the hungry, but it says to all 
such, ** There is the land of the Government. Go 
upon it and work, and make a living for your- 
self.” It stimulates industry. It says to the 
man who is without a home: ‘ There is a home 
for you. There is a place where, by industry and 
by work, you can make a living, and secure an in- 
dependence for yourself and your family.”” Instead 
of furnishing meat and bread to the hungry, to 
the idle, the lazy, and the loafer, they are each 
told to earn their living by the sweat of their brow, 
and are pointed to the land on which it can. be 
done. e thus offer an additional admonition, 
and furnish an additional stimulant to our people 
to go and earn a livelihood by honest industry. 
The opponents of this mode of granting land insist 
that it is a gratuity or charity, which I think 19 
clearly not the case. If their premises are wrong, 
the force of their deductions from these premises 
will be destroyed. It is no charity, because 


ficient money even before he obtains his patent, | 
he will purchase the land around him. There | 


there is reciprocity in the agreement; there are 
mutual undertakings or covenants between parties 


urchased by those who would prefer to select | 


1 


faithfully for the term of five years, you shall re- | 


Sir, there ia | 
Our | 


: has she for them? 
: The farmers who would occupy these lands must 
| of necessity augment the exports and imports of 


When a farm is made on a tract of land, we all 
know that it brings into market the neighboring 
lands. The one follows the other, as certainty as 
effect follows its cause inany other instance. The 
Government has those lands. What can she do 
with them better than to have them settled by hardy 
and industrious farmers? What other use, indeed, 
None that I can conceive of. 


the country, increase the revenue from duties, give 
employment to seamen, manufacturers, artisans, 
indeed the products of their labor would be 
felt in all the ramifications of life. 

I indorse all that has been said by the friends 


| of this bill in regard to its efficacy in transforming 


1 
| 
i 
|! grant in our midst will feel that in consequence of 


; millions of acres of land that this Government :: 
: owns. And then there would have to be an abate- |; 


the same community into better citizens; it will 
elevate their character, make them feel that the 

have a stake in the country, and awaken in their 
hearts an imperishable love of, and attachment to, 
their homes. It will nerve the arm of the soldier 
in the hour of peril; and though all cannot say, 
“This is my own, my native land,” yet the emi- 


the bounty of our Government, the home of his 
adoption is more dear to him than the land of 
his nativity. 

In the year 1795, during the administration of 


| General Washington, and near its close, the fol- 
be under the necessity of occupying land five |: 


lowing bill was passed, granting land to the 


|: French inhabitants of Gallipolis, and approved by 
i; him on the 3d of March of that year: 


“Sec. 4. And heit further enacted, That the President 


i of the United states shall be. and he is hereby, authorized 
: and empowered to canse to be surveyed, laid off, and di- 


| are tenants to others, You shall havea home, to be |. vided, the remaining 20,000 acres of land, residue of the 
i ’ ’ j 


| wonand earned by your own perseverance and | 
industry. You have but to locate upon the lands |: 


24,000) acres, into as many Sots, or parts, as the actual fet- 
ters of Gallipolis shall on ascertainment aforesaid amount 
to, and the same to be designated, marked, and numbered 
on a plat thereof, to be returned to the Secretary of the said 
Territory, together with a certificate of the courses of the 
gaid lots, the eaid lote or parts of the aforesaid tract, to he 
assigned to the settlers aforesaid by lot. And the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized and empowered 
to issue letters patent as aforesaid, to the said actual set- 
ters and their heirs, tor the said 20,000 acres, to he held by 
them in severalty in lota to be designated and described by 
their numbers on the plat aforesaid, with condition in the 
same letters patent, that if ane or more of the said grantees, 
his or her assignees, ghali not. within five years fromthe date 
of the same letters, make or cause and procure to he made 
an aciual settlement on the lot or lota assigned to him, her, 
or they, and the same continue for five years thereafter, 
that then the said letters patent, so far as concerns the said 
Jot or lots not settled and continued to be settled as afore- 
said, shall cease and determine, and the tite thereof shall 
revert in the United States, in the same manner as if this 
law had not passed.” 


The Gallipolis act, it will be perceived, grants 
the title prior to the expiration of the term of five 
years’ occupation and settlement, whilst the bill 
now under consideration requires the five years’ 
occupation to be complied with as a condition pre- 
cedent; otherwise the measures are very much the 
same in principle. 

Arkansas grants her public lands that have been 


| forfeited to the State for taxes to actual settlers, 


for the purpose of inducing immigration. Texas 
has offered similar inducements to immigrants. 
This Government has held out similar inducements 
to persons who would emigrate to Oregon. 

ow, let us look for a moment at the system 
which has been adopted by some of the other 
States. Take, for example, Kentucky. That State 
became the owner of large tracts of public land. 
She reduced the price to a mere nominal amount, 
in some instances as low as twelve and a half cents 
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per acre. And what has been the result of it? Has 
it been, as my friend from Maine [Mr. Futrer] 
seemed to anticipate, that the country would be 
settled by loafers and idlers, such as they have in 
Canada? Not so. The result has been that 


Jackson’s purchase, in the southern part of Ken- ` 


tucky, represented now for some fourteen years 
on this floor by the Speaker, (the Hon. Linn 
Boyn, of Kentucky,) has been settled by worthy, 
intelligent, and enterprising people; who, though 
poor at first, are gradually becoming wealthy, and 
that country is rapidly growing and improving; 
and the passing traveler is astonished at the growth 
of its towns and cities, and the number and extent 
ofits farms. Look at the State of Georgia. By 
an arrangement between that State and the General 
Government it was agreed that the latter should 
extinguish the Indian title to a large tract of land 


known as the Cherokee country; and what was | 


amend it that loafers and loungers, and worthless 
i| fellows, who are men of straw in the hands of 
|| others, and operate for their benefit,and who do not 
‘| in good faith seek to obtain the land for the purpose 


li of settlement, shall not profit by their frauds, nor ` 


shall those who employ them. But rather that the 


benefits of this bill shall inure to all such as really ~ 


need a home for themselves and family, and are 

willing to secure it by honestly complying with 
+; the provisions of the law during the probationary 
pened of five years. No occupation of the land 
‘by proxy should give even color of claim to title. 

hen you bestow land upon the man who will 
till the soil, and who will erect his log cabin upon 
it, you plant there a citizen, who, when your 
country 1s invaded by a foreign foe, will bare his 
breast in its defense. 

It need not surprise any one if the sons of 
those men who would receive land from the boun- 


the policy of that State? It was a wise policy— ; ty of the Government under this bill, should rise 
the same as that adopted in parceling out the lands | to eminence in all the pursuits of life, and cause 


at Gallipolis. She determined to give that land to i, their influence to be felt in either end of the Capi- ' 
Why, sir, if I am not mistaken, there are ` 


her citizens without charge, and she proceeded by .. tol. _ 
lottery to decide the tract that each one should | men in this House, whose fathers never owned an 
receive. This being done, the title was at once ,' acre of land in their lives; men from the walks 
perfected, without requiring previous settlement of poverty, who have struggled against advers- 
on the land. ity and trial, and have come up to fill offices of 
What has been the result? Hasit been to peo- the highest honor and profit. When I hear my 
le the Cherokee country with a set of loafers and . friends speaking of this class of people as being 
bounzer: whose only object was to obtain a titleto undeserving and worthless, I have only to ask 
the land and then dispose of it as has been sup- them to look at the history of mankind. “Look at 
posed would be the operation under this bill by the history of families and of men in this country, 
my friend from Maine? Not so. I will venture | and you will discover that here, where the laws of 


to say that there is not in any one portion of that | primogeniture and entail do not obtain—where ` 


Empire State of the South, nor is there in any por- ' property does not of necessity descend in families 
tion of the whole country, a more enterprising, in- from generation to generation—that lands, and 
dustrious, and thrifty people than is to be found in |' fortune, and honors too, are passing from those 
the Cherokee country, in Georgia. A few years | who enjoyed them in one generation, to their over- 
since that was an Indian country, but it now con- || seers, their tenants, employees, and their descend- 


| introduced, it struck me as being a proposition 


| designed merely as a practical jest. 
' Mr. JOHNSON. I wish merely to remark, by 
|: the gentleman’s permission, that this jest was in- 
troduced here some six years ago, and that its 
friends have uniformly persisted in their att 


d ; Á empts 

to accomplish the jest ever since. 
Mr. MILLSON. So I discover. I no longer 
. doubt either their sincerity or their zeal. l say 


to the gentleman from Tennessee, that in thus 
expressing my views of the nature and character 
of his bill, I mean no disparagement of him or 
any other gentleman desiring its passage. I know 
that men will differ—that they ought to differ; 
and the views I present to the committee are 
offered with sincere deference to the opinions of 
other gentlemen. It isa beautiful Providence, as 
indeed are all the arrangements of the Supreme Be- 
ing when rightly understood, that there should be 
‘varieties in our mental constitutions, as there are 
: diversities almost endless in the natural world. If 
the earth had but one soil and climate, what same- 
ness would there be in its productions, and how 
much would our enjoyments be limited; and were 
the minds of men constituted alike, how narrowed 
would be our perceptions of moral truth. Nay, 
: sir,the very tendency to error is necessary to give 
dignity and merit to our investigations, for if no 


‘i man could err, no man could claim credit for being 


right. The discovery of truth would hea moral 
necessity. I beg the gentleman from Tennessee, 
then, to be perfectly assured that in what I have 
already said, and in the arguments which I am 
about to address to the committee, I but speak of 
things as they appear to me, not only without 
impatience of opposite sentiments, but realizing 
my own liability to error. Believing this bill, 
, however, to be a plain and flagrant violation of 
our constitutional charter, I must give expression 
to the sentiments that animate me, and the con- 


tains perhaps one third of the population of that i; ants in the next. 
S R 


It is not necessary for our friends to seek for 
examples drawn from Canada, Great Britain, or 
any other foreign Government. 


Let them rather | 


i , THB HOMESTEAD BILL. 


, come home to our own country, and profit bythe SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MILLSON, 


examples of such of our States as have practiced 
upon this policy. T hold, sir, that the plan of this 


bill is better, if possible, than that carried out by ` 
the State of Georgia, or that adopted in regard to | 
ant to inhabitants of Gallipolis; because in `: 
the State of Georgia the settler was not required to 
remain upon the land for any length of time in or- 
This, I regard as a most 


the 


der to secure his title. 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 28, 1852. 


The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to 

: every man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 


X i ae A ‘ of land out of the public domain, upon condition of occu- 
essential feature. By the provisions of this bill, |: pancy and cultivation of the same for the period therein 
the settler is not only required actually to take | specified, being under consideration, in Committee of the | 
. possession, but he must live upon the land for five | Whole— i ' 
years in order to secure his title. In that time he Mr. MILLSON said: 
will have made many improvements—his cabin 
will have been built—his fields will have been cul- 


tivated ,.and he will have erected many monuments 


I shall not 
speak upon that. I shall confine my remarks to 
the subject referred to us—the bill to give away 
farms of one hundred and sixty acres to certain | 
| favored classes of the people. 
Until last night, I had no intention to engage | 
ij in this debate. My design now isto address my- 


many others, and probably much the largest por- tion which seems to have been passed over by | 


I ; it was a practical jest, designed as a burlesque upon 
ropositions which are 


. be equally 


_ victions by which I am governed. 

From whence is the power derived to pass this 
bill? lask any one of its advocates to point 
, to me that provision in the Constitution which 
| justifies its passage. I invite any gentleman to 

indicate the clause in the Constitution which con- 
fers the power in question. Since, Mr. Chairman, 
no gentleman thinks proper to point out in what 
part of the Constitution authority is found for the 
f enactment of such a measure as this, I must con- 
il jecture the grounds on which it is supported. 
| Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi. With my 
i fi‘end’s permission, I thought that I had this morn- 
| ing pointed out distinctly the clause of the Consti 
tution under which we proposed to pass this bill. 
It is that clause which gives to Congress the power 


'; to dispose of the territory. And I said that the 


power to dispose of the territory was without limit- 
ation. Congress is not bound to give the land 
because it has the power to do it; but Congress 
, may give the land, having the power, if the com- 
' mon good is promoted thereby; and it ought to do 


it. , 
‘| Mr. MILLSON. Very well. Exactly as I 


i supposed. I heard the gentleman this morning 
| very distinctly. It was, with a view of giving an 
opportunity to other gentleman, who might, per- 
i haps, point out some other part of the Constitu- 
tion which sin their opinion, justified the enactment 
of this bill, that I invited a response to my in- 
quiry. I say I heard the gentleman, and I heard 
him with astonishment. The clause in the Con- 
stitution that authorizes the passage of this bill, 
says the gentleman from Mississippi, is that 
which gives power to Congress to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
the territory or other property of the United States. 
. Can any other gentleman find any other clause? 
No answer? ‘Then none other is relied upon. 
The gentleman says this power is unlimited. I 
- will test the accuracy of that proposition at once. 
. Would it be constitutional to grant all the public 
lands to the members of the present Congress, to 
divided among them? Has Congress 
the constitutional power to do this? 

Mr. BROWN. Iansweryes. They havethe 
power, but it would be an abuse of the power to 
exercise it, and therefore a violation of the spirit 
of the Constitution. Congress has power to-day 
to declare war against Great Britain, but it would 
be a monstrous outrage and violation of the spirit 

; of the Constitution, if she did it without cause. 
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Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman declares that | Who will affirm it? Who will say that an act of | 


Congress has the constitutional power to divide 


|| Congress, dividing the whole of this magnificent 


. Ho. or Reps. 


granted as a substantive power to Congress, If, 
then, the general welfare should be promoted as 


amongst the members of the Thirty-second Con- || domain among those citizens of the United States |; the gentleman stated, by securing the objects con- 


gress all the public lands, and that such a bill 
would not be unconstitutional. To this extreme 
he is forced by the necessities of his position. 


But I will now address another inquiry to the ; 


gentleman from Mississippi, and-we shall see 
whether he will not soon be driven from that po- 


sition. Has Congress the constitutignal power to ; 
bestow upon the present President of the United : 


States the whole of the public lands, as a reward 
for meritorious. services? I await an answer to 
that inquiry. 

Mr. ROWN. Again I answer, yes. 

Mr. MILLSON. And I answer, no. 

Mr. BROWN. Lanswer, yes; and I answer as 
I did before, that it would be an abuse of power— 
a monstrous abuse of power, which would violate 
not the letter, but the spirit of the Constitution. 

Mr. MILLSON. Look into that Constitution, 
and you will find it positively prohibits any in- 
crease of pay or emolument to the President of 
the United States during the term of his office. I 


invite the attention of the gentleman from Missis- | 


sippi [Mr. Brown] to a clause in the Constitution 
which declares that the President shall receive for 
his services a compensation which shall neither be 
increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and that he shall 


not receive within that period any, other emolu- . 


ment from the United States, or any of them. 
Mr. BROWN. If the gentleman will allow me, 
if he will point to any clause of the Constitution, 


under which the squatters are prohibited from re- : 


ceiving this land, because they are the recipients 
of the bounties of the National Treasury, then he 
will have met my case. But the géntleman draws 
me, by a very ingenious course of argument, into 
a very extreme case, which was not presented to 
my mind. 

r. MILLSON. Then I understand the gen- 
tleman now admits that such a grant to the Pres- 
ident would be unconstitutional. I will give the 
gentleman another case. 

Mr. BROWN. Had the gentleman asked me 
a question whether in this manner the compensa- 
tion of the President of the United States could 
have been increased, I would have answered, no; 
but that was a question not presented to my mind, 
` Mr. MILLSON. Itis conceded, then, by the 


gentleman, that it would not be constitutional to ` 


dispose of the public lands by a gift to the present 
President. Here is one limitation upon the power 
of Congress to dispose of the territory. I put 


another question to the gentleman from Missis- ; 


sippi. Would it be constitutional to grant the 
public lands to some religious society, in any of 
the States, for the purpose of favoring the spread 
of their religious opinions? 

Mr. BROWN. I will answer the gentleman, 


no; because the Constitution will not allow any : 


advantage to be given to one religious denomina- 
tion over another. 

Mr. MILLSON. Precisely. Here, then, is 
another limitation of the power of Congress in 
regard to the disposition of the public lands. Now, 
e is the conclusion from all this? The con- 
clusion from all this is, that the power granted to 
Congress to dispose of the territory of the United 
States does not vest an absolute and uncontrolled 
discretion to dispose of it in any and every possi- 
ble manner, but that it is limited by the various 
recitals in the Constitution of the objects for which 
the Government was formed. Itis to be exercised 
in due subordination to all other provisions of that 
instrument and to the objects and purposes of the 
States in forming the present Union as explained 
in the Constitution itself. 

I hope the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Brown,] andthe gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
Parxer,] who has just taken his seat, will with- 
draw the declaration, that the power of Congress 
to dispose of the public lands is a plenipotentiary 
power, without any restriction or limitation. f 
will put another case, but I do not invite a reply 
now; for I find I shall scarcely have time to go 
through the course of argument which I have pre- 
scribed for myself. Has Congress the constitu- 
tional power to divide the public lands among those 
citizens of the United States only who ‘are pos- 
sessed of an estate worth a million of dollars? 


: who might respectively be possessed of an estate 
' wortha million of dollars, would be constitutional? 
But the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Grow,] the other day, in apologizing for the un- 
equal operation of this bill, used expressions 
which would vindicate even such a disposition of 
the public domain as I have just supposed; for he 


‘in life, that he is unable to avail himself of the 
‘advantage of any particular act of legislation, it 
‘is his misfortune and no fault of the law.” Yet, 
surely that gentleman’would not undertake to say 
, that such an act as I have supposed would be con- 
stitutional. If, then, such a law, granting the 
lands only to those who were worth a million of 
; dollars, would be unconstitutional, pray tell me 


why a law which restricts the benificence of Gov- ` 


ernment to those worth less than five hundred 
+; dollars, is not equally unconstitutional? 
| Mr. GROW. ith the gentleman’s permis- 
sion, I think he has not exactly stated my position. 
Any general law may be passed by a legislative 
body which is general in its provisions. It is no 
objection to a law because certain citizens cannot 
avail themselves of its advantages. - 

Mr. MILLSON. I quoted the very words used 
by the gentleman, and therefore I could not mis- 
state or misrepresent him. 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, such laws as I have 
:; supposed would not be constitutional, notwith- 
standing power has been given to Congress to 
dispose of the public territory, then the inference 
is irresistible, that this grant of power is still lim- 
ited by the objects for which the Government was 
created and established. It will not do, therefore, 
for gentlemen, when a particular disposition of the 


public lands is proposed, to point to this clause of ' 


the Constitution alone, and suppose that all con- 


troversy is ended, and every doubt dispelled. It 


is not enough for them to show that Congress has 
power todispose of thelands. They mustshow also 


` that the proposed disposition is consistent with ` 


l. the general objects and scope of the Government. 
‘ Let me now show, Mr. Chairman, what vast 

powers could be claimed for this Government if the 
i; method of reasoning resorted to by gentlemen 
|! were applied to another clause of the Constitution. 
'| It is this: 

“That Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
| United States.” 
Power is given to raise money, and the object 
: for which money is to be raised is to provide for 

the common defense and general welfare. 
i expressions are more broad and general than those 
used in that part of the Constitution which gives 
|| power to Congress to dispose of the public 
lands. 
i| (Mr. Brown,] or any other gentleman in this 
i| House, say that Congress therefore has tite right 
‘| to grant money for any and every purpose which 


Will they affirm that there is no limit to the power 

| of appropriation but their own loose, wild, and 

‘undefined notions of the public good? No one 

|, but a mere latitudinarian would maintain a propo- 
-, sition like this. It is true power is given to raise 
d money “to provide for the common defense and 
‘| general welfare,” yet no man will assert that 
|! 
! which this Government was established, and the 


i: limit and define its functions, it would be consti- |: 
i tutional to appropriate money for any object that | 
| Congress might suppose would advance the gen- :: 


i eral welfare. 
i 
| an appropriation of money was proposed, to in- 
i duce emigration from the old to the new States, 
' by paying a premium to every emigrant: will the 
‘ gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] say that 
i such an appropriation would be constitutional ? 
| He argued stoutly to-day that this bill would, in 

a variety of modes, promote the general welfare; 
‘| and he repeated the expression so often that I be- 
| gan to fear he had fallen into the errors of the 
Consolidationists and Federalists, and supposed 


| 


i 
i 


said: ‘If the circumstances of any man be such | 


These . 


may be supposed to subserve the general welfare? ' 


without any reference to the specific objects for | 


i restraining clauses in the Constitution which | 


that power to promote the general welfare was | 


|, templated by this bill, I ask him, has Congress the 

` constitutional power to grant money from. the 

Treasury to all persons who may be disposed to 

remove from the old to the new States? If they 

cannot grant money for such an object, how can 

i they grant lands? The power to grant money is 
in terms limited only by the object stated, namely, 
to provide for the general welfare—a very broad 

_and general designation of the object. The power 
to dispose of the land is equally limited by consid- 

| erations of the general welfare. To affirm that the 

land may be given, and not money, is, it seems to 
me, to draw very inconsistent conclusions from the 
same premises. 

: But in the very clause from which gentlemen 
derive the power to pass this bill, they may find 
authority, according to their method of argument, 

i for granting money as well as lands. Thisclause 


| gives to Congress the power to ‘‘ dispose of, and 


make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
the territory or other property of the United 
: States.” Is not the money of the United States 
‘ the property of the United States, and will not the 
very same argument which justifies them in dis- 
posing of the territory, authorize them to dispose 
of the money, which is a part of the property of 
the United States? Surely it would; and yet what 
enormous powers might be claimed under such a 
construction of the Constitution. Iask the gen- 
‘tleman from Mississippi, how can he deny the 
right of Congress to ‘‘dispose of” the public 
money, by subscribing for stock in works of in- 
ternal improvement, or by becoming a partner in 
‘a cotton factory, or by purchasing an interest in . 
the affairs of some new National Bank? Heneed 
not look into the Constitution in the vain search 
for some substantive grant of power to Congress 
to incorporate a National Bank. Upon the prin- 
ciples maintained by him, he would find sufficient 
power in that part of the Constitution which au- 
thorizes Cengress to make needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the teary or other property 
of the United States. Sir, I ask again, what 
power may not be exercised by such a mode of 
construction ? ` 
The bills granting alterņate sections of the public 
‘lands to aid in the construction of railroads, are 
sustained by arguments similar to those I have 
been reviewing. The friends of these schemes 
allege that Congress, as poaa only gives one 
| half of the lands in a particular locality, to increase 
: the value of the other half. We may well doubt 
: whether this will be so. But grant that it would 
beso. Would that establish our right? Can we 
constitutionally grant money to a State to enable 
her to build a railroad through the public lands? 
Let me suppose that Missouri or Illinois desires 


j: to build a railroad through lands belonging to the 
Will the gentleman from Mississippi, | 


United States? Has Congress constitutional power 
to appropriate money from the Treasury to enable 
; such road to be built? Why not? The gentleman 
| from Missouri [Mr. Hatt] shakes his head. Wh 
not, according to the course of argument which 
= has been pursued here? If the grant of mone 
for building the road raises the value of the public 
property, and if the Government, as proprietor, 
has the right to enhance the value of its own prop- 
erty, why may it not, to effect that object, grant 
money, which is part of its property, as well as 
land which is only another part? If it cannot do 
this, as of course it cannot, depend upon it, sir, 
it has as little authority to do the other. There are 
many modes in which, by an investment of a por- 
tion of its money, the Government might greatly 
swellits receipts. But in determining the powers 
of this Government, we must apply other tests 


:, than pecuniary profit. 
Let me suppose that, instead of a grant of lands, `. 


We do not claim the power to construct these 
railroads ourselves, but only to aid their construc- 
tion by making grants to States or companies. 
Sir, I maintain that if it be not constitutional for 
Congress to do a thing, it is equally unconstitu-. 
tional to grant money or lands for the mere pur- 
pose of having it done. If you are prohibited 
from doing it yourselves, you have no right 
to grant money to others with intent to enable 
them to doit. If the end be unconstitutional, 
you cannot lawfully use means to accomplish that 
end, although a control over those means may 
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have „been granted to you by the Constitution; | 
for if it were lawful to do or cause to be done what- 
ever might be effected by a grant of money, then | 
there would be nothing that Congress might not 
do, because there is scarcely anything which may 
not be effected by money. l 

Mr. HALL. Wil the gentleman allow me to '; 
ask him one question? il 

Mr. MILLSON. Let it be a brief one, for my `: 
time is passing away. i 

Mr. HALL. I understand the gentleman to 
say, that if we cannot appropriate money in order 
to encourage the settlement of the public domain, 
we cannot ada aed the land itself; } ask the 
gentleman if he denies the constitutionality of the 

reémption laws? 

Mr. MILLSON. Really, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman cannot suppose that Í am to be diverted 
from the line of my argument for the purpose of 
considering the constitutionality of other measures . 
which he may present to my notice. I have not 
even referred to those acts of legislation which , 
have been cited as precedents, because my time |; 
will not allow me to expand as | could wish some 
of the views [ have presented. 

But, sir, the power is claimed for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, not as a Government 
but as a mere proprietor—aland-owner. It is ad- 
mitted that the powers of the Government do not 
extend to the construction of railroads in a State, 
but it is claimed that, as proprietor of the lands, it | 
may constitutionally do whatever will advance the : 
value of those lands. Gentlemen put the Govern- ` 
ment in the same position with an individual pro- 
prietor. Very well; Ì accept the issue. Now what 
are the powers of an individual proprietor of lands? - 
He can only do with them what the law allows. |i 
He has no powers of legislation. The right to || 
dispose of his lands does not vest him with any of |; 
the functions of a legislator. Putting the Govern- | 
ment upon the same footing, l say that the exer- | 
cise of s power of disposition, as a mere propri- 
etor or land-owner, adds nothing to its legislative || 
powers as aGovernment. But gentlemen seem to 
think that the Government can do, as a Govern- `: 


i 
i 
i 


in another form. Have we the right to purchase 
lands not our own, for the purpose of granting 
alternate sections to railroads proposed to be con- 
structed through them? I put that question to the 
serious consideration of he gentlemen in this 
House who are urging the passage of these bills. 


Has power been given to Congress to purchase | 


lands in any of the States for the purpose of build- 
ing roads through the lands so purchased? No 


i man will defend the exercise of so monstrous a | 
power. Then, sir, if Congress cannot dv that, ` 


can it acquire this power by a simple purchase of 
lands and by afterwards claiming a right, as pro- 
prietor, to bestow one hulf to improve the value 
of the residue? If it could do this, then the Gov- 
ernment might build railroads wherever it pleased, 
by purchasing land, even in the old States—in the 


State of Virginia, for instance--with the purpose | 
of afterwards constructing a railroad through them. ` 

I have thus far, Mr. Chairman, argued this `: 
question, upon the supposition that the Govern- || 


ment is the proprietor of the public lands. But | 
deny that the Government of the United States is, 
or ever was, the proprietor of one foot of the public 
lands. Those lands have never been given to the 
Government of the United States. They were 


given to the United States themselves, and they | 


still belong to the United States. 


of this domain. 
justice can you do any act in derogation of her 
common right? The gentleman from. Mississippi 
{Mr. Brown] was very much in error when he 
said this morning, that the Government of the 


United States was now the largest landed propri- ` 


etor upon earth. The Government of the United 
States owns not one foot of this land. We are 
but the managers of an estate not our own, and it 
is our solemn duty to manage it for the best ad- 
vantage of the real owners. We have heretofore 


derived a large revenue from it, which has been | 
| applied to relieve the burdens of the people. Let | 


us continue to do so. 


Thegentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Grow,] 
however, suid the other day, that even if the Gov- |! 


Virginia, as one ` se seas À 
f : He : 4 taining life ot derived im t 
of the United States, is one of the joiut proprietors : of sustaining life are not derived immediately from 


lt is not yours, and with what | 


ment, whatever it may wish to do asa proprietor. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. If the gentle- 
man will permit me, I think we can settle these 


‘| sound policy to hold them for that purpose. Now, 


‘ernment could derive any revenue by the actual | 
i| gale of the public lands, it was neither just, nor , 


knotty and abstruse constitutional questions. | sir, I say that to give away the lands,and to re- 

Mr. MILLSON. Without meaning any dis- | fuse to let them be a source of revenue, is equiv- 
courtesy to the gentleman, I must decline to yield | alent to laying a tax on the people for the purpose 
the floor. I wish to pay my respects to some of i of making donations to the homeless and landless. 
the other gentlemen who have spoken in favor of ' I put it to gentlemen, then, suppose you were 
this bill, and 1 find that my hour is rapidly passing || asked to epore pont $3,000,000 for the purpose 
away. Besides, I cannot consent that my time :; of purchasing lands to be bestowed as gratuities 
should be employed in the discussion of topics | upon those who now have none, would you think 


presented by him rather than of those selected by || you had the constitutional power to do it? Let i! 


i! any gentleman point out to me the difference be- . 


myself. 


Sir, the Government of the United States, claim- | 
ing the power to do, in its legislative capacity, 
what it may wish to do as proprietor, and assum- 
ing powers not derived from the Constitution, but | 
claimed as incident to the mere act of disposing of || 
the public lands, undertakes to prescribe rules and 
impose conditions which are to be observed by the 

ple of the States where the lands lie, even after 

ite rights as a landholder have been parted with. 
Both in the bill of the gentleman from Tennessee, | 
Mr. Jouneon,] and in the various bills for grant- | 
ing alternate sections to the States, there are pro- | 
visions of a character purely legislative, restricting | 
the rights of the States, and abiertaking to control | 
them in the exercise of their authority over their || 
own citizens. | 

If this argument be sound, that we may give | 
away for internal-improvement purposes a por- | 
tion of the lands to enhance the value of the rest, ‘| 
we ought ourselves to originate schemes of inter- ‘| 
hal improvement. Instead of responding to the ` 
demands of corporations seeking their own ad- ' 
vantage, we ought to inquire for ourselves, and | 
ascertain the most profitable mode of disposing of | 
our public property. You would have the right, ii 
too, not only to grant lands to those States that | 
Project these improvements, but to go into States | 
that have no such purpose, and project them, and ‘| 
complete them yourselves, and that, too, against /| 
their protest and remonstrance. All this you could || 
lawfully do, if it were true that you have a right |; 
to do as a Government, what it might be profit- | 
able to do as a landholder. 2 | 


1 


Let me, Mr. Chairman, present the argument 


| point out any practical difference between a 


tween an appropriation of $3,000,000 for the : 
, purchase of lands to be bestowed upon such as | 
| are now without them, and a refusal to receive 


$3,000,000 from the sales of the public lands, and 
the taxation of the people, to a corresponding 
amount, for the purpose of supplying that deficien- 
cy. Let me suppose that you want $30,000,000 
a year for the annual expenses of the Govern- 
ment. You get $27,000,000 from the customs and 
$3,000,000 from the public lands. You refuse to 
apply the receipts from the sales of the lands to 
the payment of the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. Must you not impose upon the people 
taxes to the amount of $3,000,000 to meet that 
deficiency? 1 say, then, that no gentleman can 
nt 
of lands yielding us $3,000,000 a year, and the 


imposition upon the people of an annual burden | 


of $3,000,000 for the purpose of raising a fund to 
purchase land for the landless. 
Suppose, sir, that the yearly sales of the public 


lands were sufficient to pay all the expenses of our | 
Government, would any one contest the propriety | 
of holding them as a fund for the general use, and i 
of thus avoiding the burden of taxation altogether? | 


What would be thought of theman who proposed 


to give them away and make up the deficiency by | 
taxes? There is, then, as I have said, no differ- | 


ence between disposing of these lands, so as to cut 
off the supply of revenue from them, and imposing 
a burden upon the people to the amountof millions 
every year, for the purpose of procuring a fund 
out of which you are to bestow your charities. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, the other 


day, spoke in eloquent terms of the condition of 
the poor, and he especially referred to the hard lot 
of the poor seamstress, in our large cities. Sir, [ 
wonder it had not occurred to that gentleman that 
the effect of this bill is not only to exclude this 
pr seamstress who earnsa precarious livelihood 
y plying her needle, sometimes from early dawn 
to midnight—not only to exclude her from the 
benefits of its provisions, but actually to tax her; 
yes, to increage her burdens, in order that you 
may provide a fund for bestowing gratuities upon 
those whom you select as the recipients of your 
favors. This is governmental charity ! 
But the gentleman from Pennsylvania further 


| says: 


“But aride from the question of sound policy, the Gov- 
ernment has no right, founded in reason and the nature of 
things, to make the public lands a source of revenue.?? 


And again he says: 


“ As the means of sustaining life are derived almost en- 
tirely trom the soil, every person has a right to so much of 
the earth’s surface as is necessary for his support.” 

This is startling doctrine. Has every mana 
rightto so much of the earth’s surface as is neces- 
sary to his support, simply because he draws his 
sustenance fromthe earth? But if this were true, 
what would become of the millions whose means 


the soil? 
ysician, the hunter, the mariner, the fisherman? 


Of the mechanic, the merchant, the 


h 
They are practically excluded by this bill; are the 
‘also to be deprived of every other right to the soil, 


: Can the gentleman tell? The indolent ma 


| face? 


or to go much thereof, according to the gentleman’s 
prapositon; as is necessary to their support? But 

ow much is necessary to each man’s support? 
re- 
quire more than the industrious man. Is he, there- 
fore, entitled to a larger portion of the earth’s sur- 
Is idleness to be thus rewarded? There is 
some difference, too, in the quality of lands: 
must the quantity allowed to each person, how- 
ever, still be tne same? But I beg the gentleman 


| to consider how those persons are to be supported 


, whose occupations do not allow them to till the 


soil, if those who cultivate it should only take 
enough for their own support. Nay, sir, where 
do we find a man who draws exclusively from his 


| own land the means of his support? 


But the gentleman, seeming to fear he may have 
gone too far, qualifies his proposition, as follows: 

& To whatever unoccupied portion of it, therefore, he shalt 
apply his labor for that purpose, from that time forth it be- 
comes appropriated to his own exclusive use.” 

But what does he mean by ‘* unoccupied ?” Does 
he mean uncultivated? It might be supposed that 
he did, for he afterwards asks— 

t“ What right has one man more than another to an acre 


of uncultivated land, to which not a day nor hour’s labor 
has been applied?” 


Yet, he can scarcely mean this, though his lan- 
guage would seem to imply it. He can scarcely 
mean to say that to uncultivated land one man has 
no more right than another; for I am sure the 
gentleman has too much respect for the rights of 

roperty to suppose that the uncultivated tracts 
in his own State may be seized upon by the first 


| occupant and “ appropriated to his own use.” 


Mr. GROW, (interrupting.) If the gentleman 
will turn to the next page of the speech he will 
find it distinctly stated that whatever rights a man 
may acquire under the laws, even though there 
might not be any foundation in nature for them, 
the well-being of society require that they be ob- 
served. It was to the natural rights of man, to 
which I alluded in that speech. 

Mr. MILLSON. Then, the gentleman is talk- 
ing about the condition of things in a state of na- 
ture. Butas we happen to live in civilized society, 
where the restrictions and safeguards of law sur- 
round us, I think it is proper that we should con- 
sider what is best for us in the actual condition in 
which we find ourselves. 

Let us, however, look at the gentleman’s argu- 
mentas he presented it. By ‘unoccupied lands,” 
J] presume he did not mean uncultivated lands, 
but simply those to which there was no owner. 
If that was his meaning, all I have to say is, that 
no man can set up a claim on that score to any of 
our public lands, because they are already occu- 
pa There is no want of ownership. They 

elong to the United Statea—that is to say, the 
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ple of the several States; they are theirs, held ` 

Br their use, and to be disposed of for their bene- _ 
fit. The gentleman asks what right has this Gov- 
ermment to monopolize the gifts of God to man, 
and make them the subject of merchandise and 
traffic? Tanswer, yoxe. [thas no right to mo- 
Ropolize them; and it is rank usurpation, when 
he Gorernment—undertake to wrest these 
nds from the people who now own them, and 
establish a monopoly by granting to a few what 

nghtfully belongs to all. 

l proceed now to notice the argument of the 
other gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Caanp- 
LER,)} in relation to the constitutionality of this 
law. He says: 

“The right is not denied by the Constitution or the law, 
and it is established and sustained by continual custom. If 
we have a constitutional right to give away the public lands 
to foreigners—and it is apparent that practice, in the ab- 
sence of all conflicting legislation or constitutional prohibi- 
tion, establishes that right—then, a fortiori, we have the 
inght to divide them as we choose among our own citizens. 

* The question of right being thus indisputable,” &c. 

It is by this course of reasoning the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania seeks to establish the right to 

the bill beforeus. It differs very remarkably 
rom that adopted by other gentlemen. There are 
some points in this argument upon which I must 
submit a few observations. 

He says the right is not denied by the Consti- 
tation. Why, sir, is it sufficient, when we are 
invited to exercise a power, to know that it is not 
denied by the Constitution? Does the gentieman 
sup that whatever isnot expressly prohibited 
may be lawfully done? He surely forgets those 
two clauses in the Constitution which mark the 
limits of Congressional authority. The one de- 
clares that “ all legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives;’’ and the other provides that ‘the 
* powers not delegated to the United States by the 
7 Bonetitation, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
“are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.’ 

But the gentleman says the right is not denied 
by the law. What can he mean? He has spoken 
of the right as not being denied by the Constitu- 
tion, and he seems to insist also upon the absence 
of any prohibition by the law. How could there 
be any such prohibition? Surely the gentleman 
cannot think that the powers of Congress may be 
restricted by law. 

But he says the right is established by continual 
custom. I might dispute the fact; but, sir, are 
written constitutions to be controlled by customs? 
Can the powers of the Government be increased 
by their own continual exercise of them? If this | 
is not meant, then the expression is altogether | 
unmenning. 

Buthe speaks of practice in the abeence of all con- 
flicting legislation. Then | suppose an usurpation 
once practiced justifies any number of repetitions. 


But what is meant by the absence of conflicting | 
legislation? If an act be repeatedly done, I suppose ' 
If it be attempted, - 


that is concurrent legislation. 
after being several times refused, I suppose thatis 
conflicting legislation. Now, then, has there been 
- no such conflicting legislation? Have not the for- 


mer attempts to pass this law been unsuccessful? . 


Sir, the mere omission to do a thing is sometimes 


strong proof that it ought not to be done. Prece- | 


dents are not always affirmative. The refusals of 
Congress to charter a bank, and their many omis- : 
sions to do so, when their opinion against it was 
so decided that no one even attempted to establish 
it, are stronger proofs of the unconstitutionality 
of such an institution than the few acts in its favor | 
are of its constitutionality. 


The gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Snirs,] ' 


who addressed the committee on yesterday, urges ; 
the e of this bill because, he says, it will 
relieve the cities of their surplus population. Sir, 
I should like that gentleman to tell me what he | 
means by the surplus population of the cities? : 
Villages wish to become towns, and towns aspire 
to be cities. The cities are making continual 
efforts to increase their population, and congratu- : 
late themselves when they succeed. Washington 
looks with pride to her increasing numbers, and | 
Philadelphia, and New York. and London inspect | 
their census reports with infinite satisfaction. 


_ lation as the evidence of great prosperity; but we i gression from the North, or from the South, from 
are now told that they have a surplus population, | the East, or from the West. You would have little 


to the task. The people have made wise arrange- 


from which it is very desirable to relieve them. 
Do gentlemen expect by this means to check the 
growth of cities, or even to rid them permanently 
of those classes that they might be willing to 
spare? From the earliest periods in history there 
have been large cities. Nineveh was a large city; 
Babylon was a large city; and from that time to 
the present there have been many large cities, and 
all containing what gentlemen are pleased to call 

us population. 

he gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Henpricxs] 
complained on yesterday of the impositions prac- 
ticed upon the States by the Federal Government. — 
He complained that Indiana had paid some mil- 


occasion, in the selection of your public agents, to 
inquire whether they denied the rights of one sec- 
tion of the country, or opposed the interests of 
another. Acting within the true limits of the Con- 
stitution, their measures would operate upon all 
alike, and either secure a common good or involve 
us in a common calamity. Let us not perpetrate 
injustice in our eagerness to accelerate a destiny 
which is fast being accomplished. Our population 
is increasing with sufficient rapidity, without these 
efforts to force an unnatural and sickly growth. 
Let us adopt as ours the motto of the Onslows: 
Festina lentē; and do not let us attempt to com- 
press into a decade the work of centuries. 


lions of dollars to the Federal Government for the 


purchase of its lands, and seemed to think it a : 


case of great hardship and oppression. Why, || 
sir, as well might the city of New York complain | 
that it contributed so many millions of dollars |: 

early to the revenues of the country. Instead of ` 

ing a wrong, it is a proof of prosperity. It is | 
an evidence of the growth and wealth of that city, : 
and so is it an evidence of the growth and wealth 
of Indiana that she has contributed so largely to 
the revenues of the country. 

Mr. HENN. Does the gentleman suppose 
the revenue which he spenks of being paid in the 
city of New York is paid by the inhabitants of 
that city? 

Mr. MILLSON. Of course not, any more 
than the amounts paid by Indiana weve a burden 
to her citizens. Why, ndiana would be much 
more prosperous this day if the amount paid by 
her citizens for public lands had been tenfold what 
it was, for she would have had ten times the 
quaatity of public land in cultivation and under 
her control. 

But even if the amounts thus paid could be con- 
sidered as a tax upon any one, it scarcely fell upon 
that State. Those who went to Indiana emigrated 
from my State, and other eastern States. They 
carried with them the money with which they 
purchased their lands. They were welcomed by 
the people of Indiana, because they added to the 
wealth and population of the State. It is not a sub- 
ject of complaint, then, but should be a source of 
pride to the State of Indiana, that her le have 

urchased so much of the public lands within her 
imits. Originally, the territory was a wilderness. 
Afew men went to it, and purchased good lands at 
a small price. Did they suffer any wrong? They, | 
naturally enough, desired that others would come ` 
and purchase lands in their neighborhood. In 
procesa of time, and on their own application, they | 
were admitted into the Union. Were they yet 
aggrieved? After they became a State, other per- 


; sons came and other lands were bought. | confess, . 


sir, | do not see the oppression of which the gentle- | 
man speaks. i 

But complaints are sometimes made that the | 
public lands are not wholly relinquished to the : 
States in which they lie. A small number of per- | 
sons may settle upon a part of the public domain. 
At their own instance, they are allowed to govern | 
themselves and become a State. They may have | 
purchased sre shied small quantity of lands 
within the limits assigned them, receiving full con- 
sideration for what they gave. Is ita just cause 
of complaint, that this purchase of a part does not 
entitle them to demand the whole? 

Sir, the order of things seems to be reversed. | 
Gentlemen speak of the obligation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to support and sustain 
the people. It used to be believed, Mr. Chairman, 
that it was the people that supported and sustained 
the Government, and not the Government the peo- 
ple. The poor should be taken care of; but by 
whom? By what agency? Let not the care of the 
poor be undertaken by those who are incompetent 


ments for their relief. In distributing the powers 
and duties of Government they have not, however, 
selected the Supreme Court of the United States to || 
provide for the wants of the poor. Neither have . 
they selected Congress, because it is as unfit an |; 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. JOHNSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 29, 1852, 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by neler to 
every man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the 
United States, n homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land out of the public domain, upon condition of occu- 
pancy and cultivation of the same for the period therein 
specified, being under consideration, in Committee of the 
Whole— 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: From the fact of having been 
connected with this measure at an early day, I feel it 
incumbent upon me to make some few remarks in 
favor of the passage of the bill; and at the same 

' time to answer some of the objections which have 


> been urged against it by its opponents. It will 


not be in my power to take up the arguments 
which have been offered by the various gentlemen 
who have spoken in opposition to the bill, and 
answer them in detail. Ht will not be possible for 
me to answer them individually, and I shall there- 
fore be compelled to answer them in the aggregate. 
If I had the time—I think I might, without arroga- 
ting anything to myself—if there is truth in mathe- 
matics, or skill in surgery, take up the arguments, 
one by one, which have been offered against this 
bill, and by the touch of truth and reason, demon- 
strate that they are as thinasair. But l have not 
the time to do so, and must therefore, in the lan- 
guage of the reaper, embrace them in the same 
grip, and cut them off at the root, with a single 
stroke of the sickle. But before | commence this 
work of demolition, I will remark, that some gen- 

' tlemen from Virginia, and one gentleman from 
Maine have taken ground against this bill upon 
the question of its constitutionality. But before 
I enter upon the discussion of the constitution- 
ality of the measure, I want to set those gentlemen 
right, so far as their consistency is concerned. 

j he gentleman from Maine, [Mr. FuLLer,] wko 
| made the opening speech against this bill, takes 


|; the bold ground that the bill is unconstitutional 


in its operation—that there are obligations resting 

upon the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
: which have not been discharged, and consequently 

that Congress has no authority to appropriatethem 
, as indicated in this bill. Now, when we come to 
| examine these speeches, made by the gentleman 
from Maine, and others in opposition to this bill, 
we find them to be one thing; but their votes upon 
| former occasions, when the same principle pre- 
| cisely was involved, another thing. There was 
ja bill before the last Congress, which appropri- 
| ated 48,000,000 acres of the public land as a naked 
gratuity. That bill bears upon its face the name 
of bounty. It was for a bounty to all those who 
had served in the wars of the country since 1790. 


| The word ‘ bounty ” was incorporated in the title 
` of the bill. 


Now, what do we mean by the word 
‘ bounty?” What do we understand by that term? 
These men served their country faithfully; but as 
soon as the war was ended, and they were dis- 
charged, and paid all which the Government had 
contracted to pay them, the Guvernment was un- 


In 


agent asthe Supreme Court would befor any such | der no further legal obligations to them. All legal 
purpose. Let the Government of the United States '| obligations had been discharged, as far as this Gov- 
confine itself to its proper functions—the manage- i; ernment was concerned. Yet, forty years after- 
ment of those affairs in which all the States have || wards, we take up this subject, and in the shape of 


their simplicity, they regard this increase of popu- || a common interest. You need, then, fear no ag- | a bounty—#o expressed in the caption of the bill— 
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we give away to them 48,000,000 acres of this ' 
ublic land. If I understand the word “bounty,” 
it means liberality in bestowing gifts, a munifi- 
cence, a gratuity; yet upon this principle we 
have given away these 48,000,000 acres to the 
soldiers who served in the various wars in which 
this country has been involved since 1790! And 
how do the gentlemen from Virginia [Measrs. 
Mituson and Averett] and from Maine [Mr. 
Futter] stand upon this question? ‘They stand 
with their votes recorded in favor of the gratuity, 
But there was another bill before the last Con- 
gress which gave a portion of these lands to the 
new States—a gift partial in its operation—giving 
it for the benefit of a few, and not for the benefit 
of all. That bill, which was passed, granted to 
those States 20,000,000 acres of the public lands, 
worth $25,000,000, as estimated by the proper De- 
tment. But those gentlemen from Virginia and 
aine, who seem to have such constitutional scru- 
ples upon this subject, who say that Congress has 
norightto grantan individualone hundred and sixty 
acres of land to reduce it to a state of cultivation, 
when the question came up of making this enor- 
mous grant, this bounty of 20,000,000 of acres, 
recorded their votes in its favor. And what fur- 
thermore do we find? We also find that there was , 
another slice of 16,000,000 of acres appropriated | 
for the benefit of the soldiers engaged in the Mex- 
ican war. Congress gave this little piece as a 
bounty, notwithstanding it involved precisely the 
game principle, so far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned, as the bill now under consideration, which 
is as clearly within the limits of the Constitution. 
Thus we find that these appropriations of lands 
approach nearly 100,000,000 acres, given, too, as 
a gratuity under the Constitution by these very 
gentlemen who tell you now that this measure is 
unconstitutional. This is the predicamentin which 
I find the two gentlemen from Virginia and the 
eman from Maine, who have spoken against , 
this bill. Here they stand, Colossus like, with | 
100,000,000 acres of the public domain upon their 
shoulders, marching up to the Constitution and 
finding there an opening sufficiently wide through 
which to pass. The opening was as wide as that 
of the Red sea through which the children of Israel 
ed dry-shod—the waters standing as a wall 
upon either side. The territory borne by these 
ntlemen upon their colossal shoulders was equal 
in extent to that which was designed to be inhab- . 
ited by the oppressed children of Israel. 
In reference to the deeds of cession, which have 
been alluded to by the gentleman from Maine, 
(Mr. FuLLER,} he admits, in his own speech, that 
the obligations created by them have all been dis- 
charged; but attempts, by reference to the act 
passed on the 28th of January, 1847, to renew 
the obligation upon these lands, because they 
were pledged by that act for the payment of the 
interest and principal thus created. How do the 
gentlemen from Maine and Virginia stand upon | 
this point? When you approach this matter, and | 
examine it closely, it appears that on the 11th of |: 
February, the very next month after this pledge |: 
was given, we passed a bill, to which I have al- | 
ready referred, granting 16,000,000 acres of this |! 
land to the Mexican soldiers; yet, gentlemen did 
not think the plighted faith of the Government 
was then violated. Not at all; and on the 28th ' 
of September, 1850, we passed another bill, to : 
which I have also referred; and the same gentle- : 
men were willing thus to cut off another slice of 
48,000,000 acres, which this pledge was intended 
to cover. They did not seem to think, in the | 
large grants made by these two bills, that they 
were impairing the plighted faith of the Govern- 
ment in regé@rd to the 23,000,000 of debt incurred | 
by the act of 18th January, 1847. Sir, there is 
nothing in it. The Government did not look at ` 
the pledge, as it was called, as precluding the Gov- : 
ernment from making any proper disposition 
of the public lands, which it might deem neces- 
sary and expedient. In making the pledge for 
the payment of the interest upon these stocks, as : 
it fell due, how does the matter stand? Were 
the proceeds of the sales of this land only pledged? : 
Not at all. The entire receipts of the Treasury | 
were pledged in common. The only object of.. 
` this pledge was 10 say to the creditors of the Gov- 
ernment, that in the event of the Government |: 
being involved in a long and expensive war, likely .. 


: an 


: nature, than perhaps with my better judgment | 


_ attack them in their strong ones. 


to absorb all the receipts in the Treasury, “ Here | 
is a specific fund set apart, out of which the inter- ; 
est upon this money can be paid with promptness | 
and regularity, until the debt shall be finally liqui- | 
dated.” But the whole of the receipts of the Treas- | 
ury were pledged in common for the redemption - 
of the debt, and the payment of the interest upon 
itas it became due. That is the position of the 
matter, as I understand it. Will any of these 
gentlemen tell me that this fund was set apart in 
the Treasury exclusively to be appropriated to the 

yment of this debt? Nota word of it. The 
Treasury, in common, has been pledged, and is 
liable; and hence it does not interfere in the least 
with our action upon the subject. 

With regard to the revenue, the Secretary of the 
Treasury tells us that in consequence of the pas- 
sage of the bounty land law, there will be no more 
receipts into the Treasury from the public lands 
for the next sixteen years, in consequence of the 
various laws passed by these gentlemen’s votes. 
That is what he says; yet these gentlemen are 
telling us that this bill will cut off the revenue of 
the Government, and that we shall have to break 
our plighted faith, pledging the proceeds of the sales 
of these lands to the payment of the interest upon 
the public debt. Why, if that faith can be broken, 
it has already been done. As to the receipts, the 
Secretary of the Treasury tells us that they are 
cut off already, and therefore the passage of this 
bill cannot do more than cut them off. I have | 
gone thus far to show the inconsistency of these 
gentlemen in regard to ther constitutional scruples, ' 
and their argument touching the plighted faith of 
the Government. They have voted for bills in- 
volving precisely the same principle which they 
say in this bill violates the Constitution. They 
have decided the principle one way by their votes, 
when it subserved their purposes, and in an oppo- 
site way by their speeches upon another occasion; 
so that Í think they cannot.be much relied upon as 
expounders of the Constitution. 

ut when we come to examine this constitu- 
tional power, I think we shall find that we have 
very high authority for it. I shall not go into 
detail now. In this matter we have the smaller 
lights and the larger lights; and | tell gentlemen 
we have in favor of this constitutional power some 
of the abjest expounders of constitutional law. It, 
is not out of any disparagement to those gentlemen í 
who have upon this occasion undertaken to ex- | 


: pound the Constitution, that I shall follow the larger 


lights in preference to the smaller ones in regar to 
this subject. I might begin with President Wash- 
ington, running through all the succeeding Admin- 
istrations down to that of President Fillmore. 
Every President has approved of precisely the : 
principle contained in this bill. ; ? 

The opponents of this bill seemingly think that 
they have erected a rampart that is impregnable, 
over which none can pass. This rampart, 
thus erected, seems to be sustained by three main | 
barriers, or columns; on the center one they have 
written ‘* unconstitutional;”’ on the right hand col- | 
umn they have inscribed ‘‘ diminution of the reve- | 
nue,” on the left hand one, ‘‘ rank demagogism | 
and agrarianism.”” 

Well, now, it is more in compliance with my 


and discretion, always to meet an enemy and fight |! 


him upon his own ground; and with their own 
weapons, therefore, instead of attacking the ene- 
mies of this bill in their weak points, I purpose to 


The first column—the constitutional one—stands 
out in bold relief. I shall make war upon that ob- 
jection, as I approach it. ; 

We find, when we turn to the Constitution of : 


. the United States, that there are certain powers 


contained in it. For instance: in article first, sec- 
tion eight, we find it is provided ‘* that the Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, . 
duties, imposts, and excises.’* Well, we will stop 

there. Thisis the vitalizing principle of the Con- 

stitution; for, without the exercise of the revenue, . 
or taxing power, all other parts of the Consti- 
tution become torpid, and, | might say, dead. . 
When this power is exercised, and revenue is col- 
lected, it passes into the Treasury; and, being | 


| there, the Constitution points out the mode and | 


manner of its application. After the revenue is | 
collected, what then does the Constitution say in | 


| regard to it? It is, to “pay the debts, provide 
_for the common defense, and the general welfare 
' of the United States.” [shall not attempt, here, 
' to enumerate all the objects to which E n, 
: can appropriate money; but shall content myself 
with making this distinction: that there are some 
objects to which Congress cannot appropriate 
money, but to which Congress can appropriate 
land. I then place myself upon this, what I call 
the foreground of the Constitution. I do not be- 
lieve in the power of Congress to collect money 
from the people for the purpose of distribution 
among the peoples but, as I stated before, I will 
not undertake to enumerate and define all the ob- 
jects to which Congress can appropriate money, 
ut the power of Congress over territory is one 
thing, and over that of taxes and money another 
thing. 

Well, there is another provision in the Consti- 
tution, and although no lawyer, and not in the 
habit of public speaking, I want to address my- 

i self, as humble as I am, to the intellect and think- 
ing powers of this House in relation to it. And 
what is that power? ‘*The President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, can 
make treaties.” By the exercise of the treaty- 
making power, territory can be acquired, and that 
without the payment of a dollar. Suppose that, 
in the acquisition of the territory of California, 
we had acquired it without the payment of a single 
dollar. What was the object of the acquisition? 
It was for settlement and cultivation. It is one of 
the highest objects of Government, whether dem- 

' ocratic or monarchical, in the acquisition of terri- 
tory, to have it peopled. This territory was 
acquired for the purpose of settlement and culti- 
vation. Now, we have the territory acquired by 
the treaty-making ee Then there comes an- 
other provision of the Constitution, which bears 
immediately upon such an acquisition, What is 
it? ** That Congress shall have power to dispose 
‘of, and make all needful rules and regulations 
‘respecting, the territory or other property of the 
‘United States.” Is not the passage of a law to 
induce settlement and cultivation carrying out one 
of the highest objects contemplated by the Con- 
stitution in regard to the acquisition of territory ? 
Certainly. Is there any encroachments, any in- 

| fringement in this? Is it not in strict compliance 
with the oben of the Constitution—the settle- 
ment and cultivation of the territory? What then 

‘becomes of this Virginia abstraction? "What 

! becomes of the argument of the men who march 

! through the Constitution, who make an opening 
through which they pass with a hundred millions 

: of acres, and yet cannot see the power in the Con- 

' stitution to appropriate lands to settlers for culti- 
vation ? 

Mr. AVERETT. I will respectfully inquire 
of my friend from Tennessee, what he means by 
this Virginia abstraction? {Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON. It means anything or noth- 
ing, [laughter,] just as it suits the whims and 
caprices of individuals who want to talk about it. 

r. AVERETT. That is another case of 
making terms that have no meaning in them, to 
supply the case of a commonplace truth which is 
| unpleasant to thé gentleman who is advocating an 
| abstraction himself. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Not out of any disrespect to 

: the gentleman, who knows that I entertain no 

: unkind feelings towards him personally, but we 

, frequently talk about terms, and repeat technicali- 
ties, specifications, and all that, without pro- 

; foundly understanding their meaning at the time. 

Mr. AVERETT. That may be so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. [have shown, Mr. Chair- 
man, how we can acquire territory; and if the 
great object of the acquisition of territory is settle- 
: ment and cultivation, to give power and potency to 
: the country, is it not strange that, under that other 
provision of the Constitution “ to dispose” of the 
territory, you cannot dispose of it to accomplish 

. and carry out the very object for which you ac- 
quired it? 

But I know the argument is made by some, 

` that if you cannot adopt the policy of first acquir- 


i| ing money, and then paying it out for land to 


give away, you cannot give the land away. | 
. know there are various ways in which the Consti- 
‘ tution may be evaded. That may be done; but 
: does it change the power expressly, not impliedly, 
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delegated? We fail to perform a constitutional 
duty, if, after the acquisition of territory, we do 
not adopt the means which induce settlement. | 
‘Well, then, what does the bill propose? Is it not į 
an effort to carry out the very objects contem- |! 
plated in the Constitution--settlement and cultiva- |, 
tion? { 
But let us try this principle again. Suppose, ;` 
for instance, that in the exercise of the treaty- ji 
making power we agree to give a certain amount i; 
of money for land, and Congress afterwards ap- `' 
propriates the money for that object. After the : 
territory is acquired, notwithstanding money has . 
been appropriated for it, is not the power of the > 
Government just the same as it was before? Does 
the mere fact of money being a part, or not being | 
a part, of the consideration pad for the territory, 
after it is acquired, change the power of the Gov- 
ernment over it? Not in the slightest degree. 
Do not we see how this operates in settling up 
the affairs of life every day? For instance, take | 
the administrator, or take the executor. There | 
passes under his contro] and management real and |: 
personal property. Do not we see that the power | 
of the administrator over personal porey is one | 
thing, and his power over realty a very different | 
thing? So with the Government in regard to land ;: 
and money. Hence I come to the conclusion that || 
we can appropriate public lands for some purposes 
embracing wider limits and greater range of ob- 
jects than we can in the appropriation of money. ' 
t then becomes of the constitutional point? 
What then becomes of this constitutional objec- 
ton? I say it is a dereliction upon our part, and 
we omit to perform a high obligation imposed 
upon us by the Constitution, if we do not do some- 
thing of this sort to induce the settlement and cul- `. 
tivation of our public lands. Then what is the 
proposition? We have acquired territory by the 
exercise of this treaty-making power. Where does 
the fee pass? The fee , Upon its acquisition, 
into the Government, as the trustee; the equity | 
passed to the people in the aggregate; and this is 
merely a proposition to distribute in severalty the |: 
fee where the equity already resides. Thatis what 
it proposes; and gentlemen who can spin distinc- | 
tions down to a fifteen hundredth can understand 


if 
H 


| 
| 


è 


hogs, which come grunting up to his log cabin 
through the bushes, and a few milch cows, low- 
ing at the barn-yard, with their udders distended 
with rich milk, at once you have increased his 


ability—to do what? To purchase $100 worth of | 


foreign imports or goods of domestic manufacture, 
when previously he could have bought little or 
nothing. 


tion, and say this thing will not do. How stands 


the fact in the case? You have nine millions of | 


quarter sections of land, and you have three mil- ` 
hons of qualified voters. Take one qualified voter 


I beg the attention of the committee |! 
while I take a simple case to illustrate this prin- | 
ciple. Some stagger and startle at the proposi- i; 


who is the head of a family—say a family of | 


seven—you transplanthim from the position where 
he is making hardly anything, and consequently 
buying but little, to a possession in the 
one hundred and sixty acres of this land. He 
bought scarcely anything before, but by bringing 
his labor in contact with the productive soil, you 
increase his ability to buy a great deal more. 

Let us take a case in miniature, and see how this 
thing will work: Suppose you take it for granted 
that you have increased is ability to buy $1 
worth more than he bought before per head of 
his family. That would be $7 worth more than 
he was able to purchase previously, or $2 10 reve- 
nue to the Government. Let us make a case 
which is perceptible, and which would be felt in 
the Treasury of the United States: Suppose you | 
take a million families, of seven each, and transfer 
them to the position I have just described—mak- 
ing seven millions of persons,—one dollar in- 
creased ability to purchase per head will make 
$7,000,000. Is there a sound-minded man—is 
there a man here who knows anything about 


est of- 


practical life—who knows anything about human ; 


transactions, that will controvert this proposition ? 
What have you done by that process? A million of 
heads of families Sace in this condition of buying 
$7,000,000 worth more of imports than before, what 
will it bring you? Thirty per cent. upon $7,000,000 
makes $2,100,000. How much do you 
our public lands now? A little over ¢2 
y giving away—by wasting the lands, as some 
say—only one ninth part of them, you bring into 


a plain, common-sense proposition like this. Oh, 
aay they, but you gave money for it, and you 
must have money back for it. Is money the only 
consideration you paid for it? Where are those 
gallant sons that now sleep in Mexico? Where 
are the ten thousand graves containing the bones 
and blood of your best citizens? You owe it to 
the gallant dead, who now sleep in your own and 
a foreign land, who sacrificed their all in the acqui- 
aition of the territory, to dispose of it in that wa 
best calculated to promote the interest and happi- 
neas of those left behind. If the process of rea- 
soning already referred to be a correct one, there 
should be some supernatural power conferred 
upon the Government by which it could bring the 
living out of the dead, or some extraordinary con- | 
densing power by which the dollars and the cents || 
that have been expended in numerous wars could 
be compressed out of their bones and muscles. 
The thought is revolting to humanity, and incon- 
sonant with every principle contained in the Con- 
stitution of the country. 

Well, we will now pass on from this constitu- 
tional point; and I think I may safely say that this 
column, placed at the center of the rampart has 
been made te give way. It has fallen at the very 
touch of truth and sound reason. 

_ Then let us go to the right-hand column: ‘* Dim- 
inution of the Treasury, diminution of the reve- |: 
nue,” and see how they stand there. How does 
this preposition stand when you come to examine 
at? I say it is a revenue measure. I say it will 
increase the receipts into the Treasury. And how. 
‘increase the receipts? By the enhancement of the 
value of the remainder of your public domain. 
Let us take a case to illustrate: Take the laborer 
in society that has no profession, no trade; that | 

as ne sort of work of his own, and how much tax 

oes he pay to the support of your Government | 
under the present system? How much? Scarcely | 
anything. But take one of these men, transplant | 
him in the West, upon one hundred and sixty 
acres of ite fat, virgin soil, and ina few years, 
when he cleara a few acres around him, gets a 
horse, and a mule or two, and some fat, thrifty 
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the Treasury an increased revenue of $2,100,000, 
an amount greater than you now receive from the 
sale of your public lands, or will receive for the 
next sixteen years, as we are informed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Does not every gentle- 
man know, too, that this is only the miniature of 
the thing? Do we not know that to place a man in 
that condition, and when he begins to thrive, when 
his sons and daughters grow up around him, a 
school-house and meeting-house will be erected in 
his neighborhood, and the first year after he getsa 
good head way, he will spend more than $56 in pur- 
chasing dresses for his sons and daughters? Do we 
notail know that this is but a rips ad ca culation ? 
Suppose you average it at $56 per family of seven, 
only $8 pe head, and 1,000,000 of families, what 
is thirty per cent. apon $56,000,000? Sixteen mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand dollars, and only one 
ninth part of yor lands gone. Who can resist 
this? Isay that he who resists this, resists the 
accuracy of arithmetic. He denies the data upen 
which all human transactions are based. You get 
from your public lands only $2,600,000 annually, 
and by only giving away one ninth part of them, 
you bring $16,800,000 into the Treasury. Does 
the matter stop here? Notat all. TheSecre 

of the Treasury tells you, that for every $6 wort 


of foreign imports consumed in the United States, | 
there are $94 worth of home-manufactured articles | 
i consumed, embracing furniture and agricultural | 


products. Suppose we reduce it down to one half of 
what the Secretary makes it—¢50,000,000. Then, 
while you have increased the ability to purchase 
$56,000,000 of fereign imports, you have corre- 
spondingly increased his ability to buy $50,000,000 
of home manufactures. Cannot we understand 
that? I want some of my methodical, calcula- 
ting, ciphering gentlemen te centrovert the propo- 
sition. I could pursue this thought still further, 
but my time will not permit me to do so. l 
could show how much the Government will lose 
under the present system, and the length of time 
it will require to bring this public domain. into cul- 
tivation, considering the time it has already been 
in market. it would be some seven hundred years 
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: sequent term of seven years. 


| five times. 


at the present rate of disposition. 1 could show, 
upon the principle of time operating upon value, 
what a great advantage it would be to the Gov- 
ernment to give the land away, and thereby induce 
its settlement and cultivation. 

In conclusion upon the revenue view of the sub- 
ject, he would refer the committee to a speech of 
his delivered on a former occasion: 


Mr. J. said, it will be remembered by the House that he 
had already shown, that by giving an individual a quarter 
section of the land, the Government would receive back, 
in the shape of a revenue, in every seven years, more than 
the Government price of the land; and upon this principle 
the Government would in fact be realizing $210 every sub- 

t The whole number of acres 
of public land belonging to the United States at this time, 
or up to the 30th of September, 1848, is one billion four 
hundred and forty-two millions two hundred and sixteen 
thousand one hundred and sixty-eight acres, (1,442,216, 168.) 
This amount, estimated at $1 25 per acre, will make one 
billion eight hundred and two million seven hundred and 
seventy thousund dollars, ($1,802,770,009.) To dispose of 
three millions of dollars’ worth per annum, which is more 
than an average sum, would require seven hundred years, 
a fraction less, to dispose of the entire domain. It will now 
be perceived at once the immense advantage the Govern- 
ment would derive by giving the Jand to the cultivator in- 
stead of keeping it on hand this length of time. We find 


| by this process the Government would derive from each 


quarter section, in six hundred years, (throwing off the 
large excess of nearly one hundred years,) seventeen thou- 
sand dollars, ($17,000, ) seven going into six hundred, eighty- 
This, then, shows on the one hand what the 
Government would gain by giving the land away. Now let 
us see what it will lose by retaining the land on hand this 
length of time. Time operates upoa value as distance does 
upon magnitude, A ball of very large size when close to 
the eye is seen in its fullest extent, but when removed to a 
certain distance dwindies to the human vision, or disappears 
altogether. So with the largest planets, removed from the 
eye to the position they now occupy in the heavens, dimin- 
ish toa mere point. To the business, practical world, a 
hundred dollars at the present time is just worth a hundred 
dollars. A hundred dollars twelve months hence, is worth 
just six per cent. less, and so on every twelve months, until 
sixteen years and eight months, when it has lostan amount 
equal to the principal. So it will be perceived that in every 


i, sixteen years and eight months the Government loses an 


ano i 
000,000. | 


} would make seven thousand four hundred dollars 


amount equal to the price asked for each quarter section, 
which is two hundred dollars, by keeping it on hand. Six- 
teen will go into six hundred, thirty-seven times, which 
(87,400) 
t would 


the Government will lose. Mr.J. conceived that 


; be fair and rational to the business world to set the loss 


down on the one hand and the gain on the other, and then 
add them together, which would show the difference to be 
twenty-four thousand four hundred dollars ($24,400) in the 

resent system and the one proposed. This will hold good 
in principle, and will apply to each quarter section as well 
as to the aggregate. He repeated that, by giving a quarter- 
section of land to the honest cultivator, in six hundred 
years the Government would derive twenty-four thousand 
and four hundred dollars, ($24,400.) Upon this basis of 
calculation, the Government in six hundred years would 
draw from this source, by the operation of its revenue sys- 
tem, into the Treasury, two hundred and nineteen billions 
six hundred millions of dollars, ($219,600,000,000,) which 
would be an amount sufficient, estimating the expenses of 
the Government at fifly millions of dollars annually, to 
carry it on for four thousand three hundred and ninety-two 
years. He said that this exposé ought to satisfy every one, 


i that instead of violating the plighted faith of the Govern- 


ment, it was enlarging and making more valuable, and en- 
abling the Government te derive a much larger amount of 
revenue to meet all its liabilities, and thereby preserving 
its faith inviolate. He thought, too, that this exposé ought 
to satisfy even the avaricious Shylock, who contended for 
his pound of flesh, that this was the best policy for the 
Government to pursue ; while at the same time it amelior- 
ated and elevated the condition of the laboring man. 
Well, then, Mr. Chairman, 1 think it is pretty 
near time to pull down from this right-hand 
column those words, that you would have ‘ta. 
diminution of the revenue.” Not feeling arro- 
gant, nor intending to be vain, 1 think we have 
demolished the right-hand column of the rampart. 
Now, what comes next upon the left, the weak- 
eat, and based upon the least principle, but upon 
broad and presumptuousassertion? You haveu 
there “ agrarianism and rank demagogism.” Is 
it demagogism to compiy with the requirements 
of the Constitution? Is it agrarianism to permit 
a man to take that which is his own? They say, 
when you come to the principle of agrarianism, 
you take that which belongs to one man to give it 
toanother. Such is not the principle of this bill, 
How does this measure and ? I will take either 
horn of the dilemma, as embraced in the first 
section of the bill. Permit the settler to take a 
quarter of a section, or even more, and I will still 
say that it does not conflict with justice, or smack 
in the slightest degree of agrarianism. We have 
9,000,000 quarter sections, as I said before, and 
3,000,000 qualified voters, Suppose we were 
oing to make a pro rata distribution; there would 
ba three quarter sections for each qualified voter 


> 
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It provides for 
everybody, rich or poor, high or low, to come 
forward and take a quarter section. It is for the 
judgment of the House to determine which of the 
two sections they will adopt. I say now, as I 
have said before, that I will take either. I prefer 
the first to the latter, but if I cannot get the first, 
I will take the latter. Itis justice as far as it goes. 
By permitting one man to take part of what belongs 
to him, it does no one else injustice. We seethere 
is no agrarianism in that. What does agrarianism 
mean? Property which had been accumulated by 
the labor, industry—by the sweat of the brow of 
you, me, or anybody else, taken and divided with 
some one who had not made use of a correspond- 


ing industry, I would call agrarianism. Agrarian- ` 


ism is the division of property among those who 
did not participate in or contribute to its accumu- 
lation. This proposition does no such thing. By 
permitting a man to come forward and take one 
third of his own, is anything taken away from you? 
Does it diminish your estate? Does it make you 


worth one cent less than you were before? Not 
atall. Then where is the agrarianism? Where | 


is the demagogism—the injustice? It pulls none 
down, but elevates all. It takes the poor by the 
hand and lifts them up—taking nothing from the 
rich. It is not to be seen. 

On former occasions I have referred to the opin- 
ions of General Jackson on the subject of the public 


lands. This proposition is a mere completion of : 
the preémption system, so much favored by that ` 


illustrious man, and is intended to carry out the 


sentiments that were mingled with hisdying breath. 


J will read a short extract from the eulogy of 
Mr. Bancroft, delivered at Washington city, June 
27th, 1845: 


tt General Jackson was a pupil of the wilderness; his 


heart was with the pioneers of American’s life toward the ; 
No American statesman has ever embraced 


setttng sun. 
within his affections a scheme so liberal for the emigrants 
as that of Jackson. He Jonged to secure tu them, not pre- 
emption rights only, but more than preémption rights. He 
longed to invite labor to take possession of the UNOCCUPIED 
FIELDS WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE; with no 
obligation except the perpetual devotion of itself by alle- 
giance to its country. Under the beneficent influence of 
his opinions, the sons of misfortune, the children of adven- 
ture, find their way to the uncultivated West. ‘There, in 
some wilderness glade, or in the thick forest of the fertile 
plain, or where the prairies most sparkle with flowers, they, 
like the wild bee, which sets them the example of industry, 
may choose their home, mark the extent of their posses- 


cabin with the boughs and turf, and teach the virgin soil to 


yield itself to the ploughshare. Theirs shall be the soil, : 


theirs the beautiful farms which they teach to be produc- 
tive.” r ? í “ Yet, beautiful and lovely as is 
this scene, it still by far falls short of the idea! which lived 
in the affections of Jackson. His heart was ever with the 
pioneer; his policy ever favored the diffusion of independ- 
ent freeholds throughout the laboring classes of our land.”? 


If this is agrarianism, the immortal Jackson was | 


one of those rank agrarians. He desired the 
+ chosen man of God,” the cultivator of the soil, 
to have it, without money and WITHOUT PRICE. 


The policy proposed in this bill will have a: 


tendency to post 


ney ne the spirit and doctrine of 
agrarianism. It 


ins at the precise point where 


agrarianism ends, and starts the man up the ascend- ` 


ing line instead of down, and is the surest remedy 
against agrarianiam in all its tendencies. 

l might, had I the time, elaborate this idea fur- 
ther. What now becomes of the left-hand col- 
umn of the rampart? You talk about agrarian- 
ism, demagogism—but what hecomes of it when 
it 18 approached? It topples and falls to the ground 
with the other two. Then this is the rampart 
which was erected, and behind which they, the 
common enemies of the bill, said they stood im- 
presets: I think those who have assailed it 


ave succeeded and demolished the three main 
columns of this structure, 


works must now crumble by their own weight; 


‘In their legislatures, with faith in their Govern- 
ment, and at the same time inspire their bosoms ` 


, SAY upon t 
remarks which I will be permitted to make is, ' 


and the intervening . 
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surrender at discretion. The objections urged | 
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in the bill now under consideration? We see that 
we have the Constitution. We have sound moral- 
ity, and we have an increase of revenue, all com- 
bined in this bill. There is no conflict, no incon- 
gruity, no disagreement in its parts. We see that 
these these great and essential principles do not 
move off in diverging or parallel lines; but all of 
them travel in converging lines, concentrating in 
the accomplishment of a great national good, to 
carry out the Constitution of our country and the 
highest behest that man owes to his kind. This 
is the position we who favor this bill occupy. 
This is the harmony that this great measure pre- 
sents to sound-thinking, intelligentmen. Butdoes 
it stop here? While we have all consonant with ' 
the Constitution—while we have all based upon 
the eternal principle of justice and of right—there ` 
comes along another principle in aid of these 
three. 

Now, in carrying out this great measure, in car- 
rying into full and fair effect the Constitution, in 
establishing sound morals, in increasing the reve- 
nue and the trade of the United States, what more 
do you include? The great principle of charity 
and religion constituting the essentials of a God. 
We have the three great principles bound together 
by the silken cords of charity and religion. 

Who, when the scheme and the policy is well , 
understood, will beso impious, so execrable, as to 
lay a destructive hand upon it? Pass this bill, and 

ou inspire the people of your country with faith 


with the hope of doing better hereafter. I said 


that the bill embraces sound principles of religion. |: 


It embraces the religion inculcated by St. James. 
lt embraces a holy religion—I make use of the | 
word in no irreverent sense—that divine arch of 


and whose span circles the universe. What do 
we find in this bill? We find the widow and 
orphan provided for, and that, too, in strict conso- 
nance with the Constitution and its great princi- 
les. 
Pi have spoken of St. James. He tells you 
what? He tells you that pure and undefiled 
religion consists in extending charity to the widow 
and orphan. This bill embraces that principle, 


‘and that, too, without going upon the abstract 


prineipie of charity outside of the Constitution. 
s that all? Ihave read somewhere—but I expect 
that there are some abstractionists who would not 
take it as good authority—that upon the broad 
more of charity, ‘he who giveth to the poor : 
endeth unto the Lord.” Will some of these ab- 


: stractionists take him as their debtor in this trans- ` 


i ‘i : > 
sions, by driving stakes or blazing trees, shelter their log- |: aclion; or are they afraid he is bad es 3 


` at this measure from first to last, an 


Look 
great principles it embraces. 


be in his purposes, and whether he be actuated 


. by the best of motives and intentions—there are ' 


some persons who have such a poor opinion of 


| frail and depraved man, that they cannot respect 


any motive. Perhaps that may grow outof a 
very bad prion of themselves. All I have to 
is occasion in conclusion of the few ` 


that, so far as I know, he who impugns my mo- 
tive in this case, “ as low as to thy heart, through 
the false passage of thy throat, thou liest!” 

I do not intend to be personal. My remark is 
general. [ know that my prejudices are very 


‘great, but I also know that my sympathies are 


strong for the laboring and toiling thousands of 
the United States. I know something about the 
privations and hardships that an individual has to 
undergo in this or any Government where gaunt 
poverty is staring him in the face. 1 know how 
to appreciate his sufferings, and consequently m 

sympathies are strong for those who have to toil. 
I admit it. 
mistaken sympathy, but so ng as I have a tongue 
to speak, or a vote to give, regardless of the men- 


| aces, threats, or intimidation of men, here or else- | 
; where, I intend to stand up and vindicate the i 


|i heritance w 


; a man lives. N 
: district in old Kentucky than he can in Tennessee, 


' with the present Congress. 


` tion. 


- in the future. 


Gentlemen ney call it prejudice, or | 
o 
| 


In speaking of this subject, I have not the time 
to elaborate 1t as I should like. Gentlemen talk 
here about taking away the population of the old 
States. Let meask the Old Dominion, let me ask 
North Carolina—Gop Biess HER—and although, 
as the Romans would call it, she is not my alma 
mater, yet she is my mother. Although poverty— 
gaunt and haggard monster—expatriated me from 
her limits, and I was driven to my adopted State, 


` where every fibre, every tendril of my heart is 


entwined with the interests of her people, yet still 
North Carolina is my native State, and in my 
heart I respect and love her. When, therefore, I 
appeal to you in behalf of the poor North Caro- 
linian, my own brother, [ know his condition. I 
know something about the condition of the poor 
man in the State of Virginia, and elsewhere, who, 
with his wife and little ones, lives upon the corner 
of some man’s farm, or upon some stony ledge, or 
some barren, piny plain, where, with his utmost 
toil upon his appointed spot of earth, he can make 
but a scanty subsistence to supply his necessities 
and those of his family. 

Gentlemen say here that you will by this bill 
take away the laboring man from the old States. 
Look at his condition. Do younotsee, under the 
circumstances that surround him there, that his 
condition is unalterably fixed, and that he can never 
extricate himself from the iron grasp of poverty > 
Where is the man, abstractionist, North Caro- 
linian, Virginian, or citizen of any other State, 
who has a heart that beats with love for his kind, 
and patriotism for his country, that could say to 
him, Do not go away; stay here in your poverty; 
do not go and settle upon the new, rich, and fertile 
lands of the West, but stay here, linger, wither, 
and die in your poverty, and where the only in- 

hich ou can leave to your children is 
your poverty? I care not whether a man lives in 


'| my district or some other district—there is not a 
promise whose extremities rest upon the horizon, :: 


foot of publie land in my district—I care not where 
If he can do better in Mr. Mason’s 


I say go. If he can do better in Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Mississippi, I say go, 
better your condition, make yourself a better citi- 
zen, and improve the condition of your kind. 1 
care not where he goes, so that he confines himself 
to this great area of freedom. The fact of his living 
on this or the other side of the State line, makes 
no difference, if he locates himself somewhere in 
this great area of freedom, looking up to and re- 


į ceiving protection from your brilliant stars and 


broad stripes. Wherever he places himself, he is 
still my brother, and still an American citizen. 

I will say this in conclusion; that I have not 
elaborated my argument at all, and that I desired 
to make three prominent points, which I consid- 


_ ered impregnable, and which would demolish all 
we find the |: 
1 know that some- |! 
ttmes—I care not how honest an individual may 


the objections which have been urged here against 
the passage of this bill. I desire further to say, 
that as motives are impugned, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I look forward to no future political ad- 
vancement. My humble political career will close 
I do not look forward 
in the distance for political promotion. The decree 
has gone forth, and been registered, not by m 

constituents, but by those who think that they 
occupy a higher place. Then I have no political 
future to which I look, as my district has been 
arranged to subserve certain par poso and that, 
too, without respect either to W higs or Democrats. 
I must be permitted to say here, in this connection, 


. that I believe it was the intention not only to de- 


stroy me, but to destroy my colleague as well as 
myself, who lives in the adjoining district, (Mr. 

ATKINS,} who differs with me in ue gener- 
ally, but who agrees with me upon this great ques- 
Our places were wanted. Our political 
garments have been divided, and hereafter the 
will cast lots upon our vesture—but there is muc! 
Under these circumstances, then, I 
ean derive no advantage in the advocacy of this 
measure. The Whig and Democratic members 
from Tennessee are agreed in support of this bill, 
and there is no advantage or ascendency which 
the success of this measure can give me over any 
individual in the State of Tennessee. 
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HOMESTEAD BILL—NON-INTERVENTION. | 


SPEECH OF HON. P. EWING, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Is rue House or Rerresenrarives, 
April 24, 1859. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Unien on the Homestead Bill— 

Mr. EWING said: 

Mr. Cuatrwan: l do not propose to confine my- 
aelf to the merita of the bill immediately under the 
consideration of the committee, although I con- 
ceive it has merits, and l am inclined to give it my 
vote. I took upon it at least as one of the most 
harmless developments of that idea of progress, 
now so prevalent in the country; and in the gen- 
eral distribution of the public lands, which is 
threatened, | know of no more worthy recipients 


who are likely to be benefited, than those proposed ' 


in the bill. Besides, there is perhaps no other 
mode by which any portion of the citizens of my 


© true religion. 
| insult your good sense, either to advocate or op- 


t 


own State will ever be made to share in the distri- |. 


bution. 
In reference to this idea of progress, Mr. Chair- | 
man—one much derided upon the one hand, and 
perhaps extravagantly lauded upon the other— 
allow me tosay, that there never was a humbug so 
empty—never a philosophy so vain, which met, | 
for any length of time, with any response from any 
quarter, which had not at its basis some founda- 
tion of truth. And it does not become us to reject 
even popular error, without sifting out and sepa- 
rating the truth which has given it currency. 
Weare told that progress is an empty word— 
that it means everything, or that it means nothing. 
Not so, sir. It may be shadowy, indefinite as 
that mysterious, uncertain future to which it refers, 
and in which it lives. It is no fixed measure or 
series of measures. It is a spirit—a vivifying 
principle. Why, Mr. Chairman, he who preaches 
content preaches a false philosophy. He who 
tells us to be satisfied with the present existing 
atate of things at any time will teach in vain. 
That restless, dissatisfied spirit—that irrepressible 
longing after something new, something better, in 
the future—that never-dying hope, urging us ever ` 


. Was a more poetic idea, or a more daring flight of ' 


onward—was implanted in us by Him who made `. 


us, doubtless to induce us to seek a better world 
than this; and inherent and ineradicable as it is ; 
in man, it manifests itself in all with which he has 
to do, in every relation in which he is called to act, 
individual, social, and political. 1 believe there is an 
idea generally prevalent at the present time in the 
country, that a new era hag arisen—that another | 
political cycle has revolved itself—that new meas- 
ures must be adopted, new principles evolved— 
hape new attitudes and relations of parties. 
he time has come, as ] humbly conceive, in the 
convictions of the American people, when we 
should stop and inquire whether there is in this 
country a party, in any or all political organiza- , 
tions, in whatever geographical section, with suf- | 
ficient power to control the destinies of the coun- | 

try, and having a sincere love and admiration for 
the Constitution—the whole Constitution, in all | 


` was to be the 
‘ flood, should 
‘| much reassured some weeks since, though I con- ` 


of its parts and provisions—and a living faith in : 


the Union and its permanency, who are ready to | 
act upon that faith, and so acting, to go on in the 

development of the happiness and greatness of 

this country, to make it what it should become— | 
the grandest empire the world hasever seen. When | 
parties are divided upon principle, the spoils, as a | 
necessary concomitant, follow the victors, and ' 


though an evil, are tolerated as an inevitable one. | 


But, when party array and party conflicts degen- ` 
erate into nothing else than a struggle for the spoils, 
an indignant and impatient people will reject the 
outrageous imposition. 

But, sir, the idea of progress under the broad : 
shield of its popularity covers many errors. Some 
men think that change is progress. Mere novel ty— 
innovation, the simple abandonment of ancient | 
principles—is not necessarily progress. It is some- 
umes counter-revolution—retrogression. The rev- 
olution which gave into the hands of Robespierre | 
and his associates the power in France, which | 
they so terribly abused, was no more an example 
of progress than the revolution of the 9th Ther- ; 
midor, which restored it to those who exercised | 
it with more humanity; nor the revolution of 


f 


: ness of his schemes, while I am startled at their ` 


' descendant of that other great Douglass—“‘ that 


power, any more than the restoration of the Bour- | 
bons. There are errors now abroad under that | 


| poraa name, to which they have no right or title, | 
ad 1 
Wl 


ke the heresy which corrupts and perverts the 


esduihion is defunct, and I should | 


ose it on this floor. That King of Spouters, that 

ero of sounding periods, has made his campaign | 
of five hundred speeches in lessthan four months— 
I confide in his own estimate, rather than under- 
take the enumeration myself—and accomplished a 
signal though a brilliant failure. He has strutted 
as a hero his brief hour upon the stage; he has 
drunk the brimming cup of adulation, until a 
steadier, wiser brain than his, might have reeled 
with thedelicious intoxication ;—he has been called 
a second Washington, for what reason I know 
not, unless perhaps because Washington was said 
to be a master of retreats, and he himself has 
achieved one of the most extraordinary retreats 
on record, from the time of Xenophon down—a 
retreat from a hundred and thirty-five thousand of 
his own men, with five hundred field pieces. Sir, 
it has been said to be one of the most striking and 
beautiful figures of rhetoric or poetry to magnify 
an idea by the comparison of it with something 
infinitely superior. If this be true, there never 


the imagination, than the comparison of Kossuth |: 
with Washington. But his hour has gone by; he 
only lingers on the stage after his part is played. 
His mad schemes, with his twelve hundred saddles 
for imaginary horses, and his forty thousand two- 
dollar muskets for visionary men; his extraordi- 
nary plans for the conduct of a war with Russia 
and Austria, by charitable contributions, as good 
ple would support a missionary in the Sandwich 
siands, do not startle us; only because, in the ex- 
travagance of their insane folly, they sink into 
contempt. 

But there are distinguished gentlemen in the 
other end of this Capitol, statesmen, exponents of 
reat political parties, seeking to become the heads 
of those parties, and by that means the heads of- 
this Government, who thought a short time since ` 
that here was a god-send—a happy breeze in 
the dead political calm which was to waft them 
into the haven of success. They thought this ` 
opular tide, which, taken at the 
ear them into power. I was 


fess not entirely relieved, by the assurance of |; 
my esteemed friend from California, [Mr. Mar- |! 
SHALL,] not now present, that his favorite, Judge i 
Douglas, was sound upon the question of the | 
relative position of the two sides of the earth, the || 
up-side and down-side. ([Laughter.} 1 much 

fear if the destinies of this earth were intrusted | 
into his hands—and I believe he aspires to no | 
less—an ‘‘ocean-bound republic,” with all the 
islands included, has become too small a theater 
for his vaulting ambition—has shrunk into too | 
narrow a field for his extraordinary schemes. The |: 
time has come when in his opinion we should have | 
a ‘‘foreign policy.”” I much fear that the destinies | 
of this good mother earth would not be very safe 
in his hands; that the old beldam would rock to 
her foundation—we would have to write upon it 
as we do upon glass-ware, ‘right side up with 
care.” (Laughter.} In the locomotive spirit of | 
his progressive Democracy her progress through || 
the heavens would be altogether too tardy, her j' 
very revolutions would seem too monotonous and | 
regular—not half so stirring as a Hungarian or | 
French revolution, almost as antique and obsolete | 
ag the principles of our own. I admire the bold- 


novelty. They prove him to be a true and lineal 


3° 


sprightly Scot o’ Scots,” whom that renowned ' 
philosopher, John Falstaff, said ‘would run up hill 
rpendicular o’ horseback.” The Senator from 
Michigan, {Mr. Cass,] following after with a lag- | 
ging sort of old fogy pace, in this race of progress, 
only exciting the contempt and derision of his |! 
more youthful and nimble coadjutors and contest- 
ants, is satisfied, for the present, with no greater 
share in the government of the affairs of this 
world, than the simple expression, in a Congres- 
sional form, of his “ deep concern ” at the outrage 
perpetrated by Russia; leaving it for those who 


the 19th Brumaire, which placed Napoleon in! come after us, when we shail have progressed 


- as in the case of 


| lation of the Constitution. 


| mestic administration of the Government. 


still further—to the still younger Democracy-—to 
choose between the alternative of fighting, or 
backing out. He gives us many a worthy pre- 
cedent and example in history in which nations 
have protested, and expressed their deep concern, 
but which had resulted in no war, nor, indeed, as 
is, perhaps, worthy of remark, in anything else. 
It is true, that able Senator has been recently en- 
deavoring to convince us that his “ deep concern” 
is, after all, not so very deep, perhaps, extend- 
ing but little beyond the result of the next presi- 
dential election. If it means no more than he 
recently argues, I confess it is not worth the dis- 
cussion. It either means something or nothing. 
If it means nothing, it is simply idle and ridicu- 
lous, and it is not worth a single speech from a 
man of his conceded ability; it is surely not wor- 
thy, as a grave proposition, to be entertained week 
after week in the Senate Chamber of the United 
States, and to occupy the attention of Legislature 
after Legislature in resolutions formally passed, 
and here gravely presented. Butif it means any- 


' thing, it means a subversion of the whole spirit 
‘ and character of our institutions and our Govern- 
: ment. 

i: of European nations. 


Bring me no precedents from the history 
I havenotread the bloody 

ages of their history in vain. I know that they 
hee entertained and acted upon many schemes 
of intervention, under various pretexts, and for 


‘ various purposes, for the preservation of the 
: balance of power, or for their own aggrandize- 


ment. We know that they have done this at 
an incalculable expense of treasure and of blood, 
reat Britain, at the cost of an 
enormous public debt upon her shoulders, which 
she never can and never hopes to get rid of. I 
have read that one of her earliest attempts at 
the exercise of foreign power was the sending of 
two regiments to Tangier, which became the germ 
of that standing army against which the heart of 
every free-born Briton so long revolted, but which, 
at length, with all their other evils, they have be- 
come used to, and now quietly submit to. 

This Government, if | have any appreciation of 
its genius and character, is not a Government in 


' the sensein which the term is applied to those of 


Europe. It is a Government formed with limited 
owers, powers recognized and conceded to be lim- 


| ited in all that appertains to our domestic policy. 


If I ask you to expend the paltry sum of $50.000, 
to clear oat the dani at the head of Cumberland 
Island, the eyes and hands are elevated in patri- 
otic horror and indignation at this outrageous vio- 
And yet we are called 
upon, in the assertion of the principles of universal 
humanity, and in redressing the wrongs of men 
and nations, to exercise powers unknown and un- 
limited. Tell me not that the foreign policy of this 


: Government must be a unit, and, being in no part 
i reserved to the States, belongsin the whole to the 
| Federal Government. There are powers which 


belong to neither, as the power to disregard that 
condition of a republican form of Government, 
imposed upon the admission of a State into the 
Union, which cannot be disregarded by the one, or 


' dispensed with by the other. The foreign power 
- of the Federal Government is guarded in the Con- 


stitution with no less care than its domestic—each 
grant being doled out with avaricious caution—no 
one being supposed to cover any other not clearly 
involved in it,—the power to ‘declare war” not 
carrying with it the power to grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, nor even to “raise armies,” or 
“ maintain a navy,” without express grants for 
the purpose. For the framers of that instrument 
well knew that the danger of a usurpation of power 
was even greater, and the results infinitely more 
stupendous in the foreign relations than in He ie 

nthe 
latter, it will be carefully watched and guarded 
against, as it should be, by the various local and 
rival interests to be affected. Sir, from my limited 
reading of history, I feel warranted in saying— 
and if time allowed, I might cite examples even 
with the learned Senator from Michigan—that if 
ever the fate of all past Republics should become 
the fate of our own—if ever the liberties of this 
people shall be trampled under the iron heel of 
military despotism, it will be upon the basis of 
Federal consolidation, and through the means of 
foreign war. How indispensable, then, waa it, 
that the Federal Government should be constituted 
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SENATE. 


: 
as it was, self-defensive, unaggressive, the Con- | 
stitution being formed, as it describes itself, for the | 
‘© common defense,” to secure the blessings of | 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity. a i 
I will not go back to search the writings of ; 
Washington, with those gentlemen who have taken 
extracts wrested from their context, and perverted 
from their true meaning, to make him a witness i 
against himself. Let that be conceded for the 
present which they so earnestly demand, either 
that he was too short-sighted to foresee the state 
of things which has now arisen, or that, not daring 
to look fifty or sixty years in advance, he only 
attempted, in his Farewell Address, to give counsel 
and fix the policy of the country for his own time. 
I care not for that. They tell us that we were then 
weak and comparatively powerless, and that our 
own necessities compelled us to remain neutral in 
all the quarrels of foreign Powers, and that our 
own self-defense was the last limit, and must, of 
necessity, be the last limit of our hopes and ex- | 
pectations. Have we grown sufficiently strong | 
yet for the schemes and purposes those gentlemen | 
porpose to us? The able and eloquent Senator | 
from Louisiana [Mr. Soute] tells us, in his enter- | 
taining speech, which | heard with much pleasure, 
that now, instead of three millions of people, we 


| 


the figures—a vast number of steam-boats, and a 
vast amount of tonnage. The relevancy of this last 
item I confess I do not exactly perceive. Arewe now | 
powerful enough to effect a deliverance of Europe | 


issue of this great conflict? Why, Lord Palmer- |' 
: ston tells us that opinions are stronger than armies, |’ 


‘' matically penned, ably advocated by the Senator 
_ in the other end of the Capitol, or resolutions dic- 


` soul; which become deep, abiding convictions of | 


: from it; which pass from heart to heart, with |: 


i 
‘i and sustained ? 
‘| ample of our greatness, our prosperity, our pro- 
have twenty-five millions; that we have—I forget | gress, and our power. The very fact that we, in 
i doing nothing more than taking care of ourselves, 
: have prospered, is a sufficient reason for the propa- ` 


men, assisted by thedespot of Austria, Brennuslike, || edges somewhere. [Laughter.} Let uslearn for 


flings into one scale the sword; and into the other, 
the valorous Senator from Michican hurls his po- 


(Laughter.] What is to be the result—what the 


| 
; | 
| tent Congressional resolution of ‘* deep concern.” | 


1 


and of course the result must be that the puissant | 
Senator from Michigan will come forth triumph- `. 
ant from the conflict. But, sir, it is not Con- 
gressional resolutions, carefully considered, diplo- 


tated by Kossuth at Harrisburg, and voted by 

acclamation by a mass meeting—these are not the ` 
opinions which are stronger than armies. They 
are those opinions which take possession of the | 


the heart and mind, and which cannot be severed |: 


electric communication. These are the opinions `! 
which are stronger than armies, because they take 
possession of armies themselves, and turn them 
against the tyrants whom they served. And, sir, 
how are those opinions originated, propagated, 
y the contemplation of the ex- 


gation and support of such opinions as these. 
Such convictions are more powerful than armies. 


to constitute ourselves the executive power of in- || Why, the moral influence of our example has | 
ternational law; to turn ourselves into a sort of || gone throughout Europe with a power more im- '' 


police force, to arrest and punish all national crimi- | 
nalsand prevent national crimes? With a sparsely |; 
populated country, with an immense territory not H 
settled with a population sufficient for its cultiva- ; 
tion—the more rapid settlement of which is the |! 
object of the bill now under our consideration—are | 
we in the condition of those over-populated coun- | 
tries, to whom war is sometimes a means of reform, |; 
and even pestilence itself a tolerable evil, with || 
its compensatory advantages? Are we powerful | 
enough, generous enough, having little enough to |, 
hope for or care for at home, to go abroad and to | 
undertake the affairs of everybody else? I care | 
not for the change in our circumstances. It mat- | 
ters but little, and it is a waste of time to discuss 
it. What was prudence and sound policy then, 
must be so now. Whatever contributed then, to 
cherish and develop the wealth, and power, and 
prosperity of the country, must still have the same 
effect. And though we might now be better able 
to afford the immense sacrifice proposed for the 
benefit of others, as patriots, we have no more 
right to make that sacrifice now than then. We 
sit here as an American Congress, not as a Con- 
ess of Nations, and in that capacity can know no | 
igher law than the Constitution we have sworn | 
to tad wae To suppose otherwise, would be to | 
mock t 
witness the oath we swear to support that Consti- | 
tution, our only rule of duty, as patriots and | 
as Representatives. The change in our circum- | 
| 


| 


stances, the growth of our power, can affect the 
question in no point of view, except that, per- 
haps, we may be tempted by it to do that which 
then we would not, because we could not. That 
our extended commercial relations may render us 
more liable to become involved in the wars of 


lausible, can have nothing to do with the question. 
hen the time comes, that for the protection 
of those enlarged and complicated interests, for 
the defense of our national rights or honor, we 
must, as we have done before, go to war, I hope 
every patriot will be prepared for the struggle; and 
Ihave every confidence that our energies and re- 
sources will be is by to the emergency. If we) 
have these extended interests to protect, if our 
more complicated relations render us more liable 
than formerly to the dangers of collision and war, | 
there is only the more reason why we should 
carefully avoid all causes of quarrel with which 
we have of right nothing to do. 

No, sir, we can effect nothing for the deliverance 
of Hungary from Russia; we can effect nothing for : 
the deliverance of one people from the power of an- | 
other by the force of arms, How and with what | 
weapons are we to proceed in this great conflict ? | 
The Autocrat of Russia, with a million of armed 


, prejudices on which those institutions are found- 


| institutions will inure to their happiness, they 


e Deity in the invocation of his name to || I 


posing than the march of armies, or the weight of 
navies—irresistible, subverting empires, overturn- : 


ing dynasties, and awakening whole nations of |: 


| eye of Napoleon turned to that land, rich in the 
the deliverance of Europe is to be effected, it is by | 


people to a consciousness of their rights. If ever 
such means as these. If the prejudices of a thou- 
sand years can be cast aside, as an old garment, 
worn out and to be abandoned; if they can break 
those fetters which have eaten into their very flesh, 
that chain which clanks about the very heart itself; | 
if they can rid themselves of institutions, and the 


ed, which have lasted so long as to become time- 


| and wonderful count: 


} 


honored, a very part of their potitical and social || 
life itself, almost inseparable from their natural '! 
and social existence, this is their hope and their 
only hope. One man cannot govern an unwilling | 
nation. It is absurd. When a whole people be- 
come fully impressed with the conviction that free 


| will become free; and when they come fully to 
. understand and appreciate the nature of those in- 
' stitutions, they will establish them firmly and 
make them enduring. 

| conception of its signification, I do not abuse the 
| term, and if I was not a Whig, I should say that 
was a ‘‘ young American.” [Laughter.] But 
| we have not that classification yet, on this side of 
the House, and I like to conform to the customs 
and usages of the party to which I befong. I love 


Sir, I love progress; I love the word; for in my | 


: fought a battle of emulation, of 


protess of the right sort—that progress which has 
een for fifty years an American idea. There was | 
in that idea of an ‘‘ocean-bound Republic” at least ! 


| heart and appealed to the pride of every lover of | 


But Jet us not turn back and attempt, 
what I fear is a hopeless task, to regenerate the 
old, worn-out, effete institutions of Eurepe. Let 
crumbling dynasties and falling Republics take 
| care of themselves—let the dead bury the dead. 

I fear we shall never learn the relative geography 
of Europeand the balance of the world. We seem 
j never to remember, that of the nine hundred mil- 
‘lions now inhabiting the globe, only a fraction 

dwell on that small spotofearth. Sir, when! hear 
men talk politics, as if Europe were the world, and 
her chances and changes and her fiat its destiny, I 
think of the Yankee who went to London during 
the “ World’s Fair,” and beingasked his opinion of 
England, which he saw for the first time, said it was 
a fine country—welil cultivated, but mighty small 
—he felt cramped ever since he had been on the 
island—had no exercise at all, he was afraid to 


‘| take a morning walk, for fear of walking off the | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


l d _ his country. I love natural, American progress, . 
other nations is an argument which, however || the development of true principles, in all their con- 
| Sequences, the advance to true happiness and true 


‘| greatness. 


| 


once, that Europe is but a small portion of the 
habitale globe, and that things will not and can- 
not always remain as they are. Let us, in the 
true spirit of American progression, look to the 
future and not to the past. This continent is 
broad enough to satisfy all our aspirations—a the- 
ater large enough upon which to develop the true 
principles of modern American civilization. Why, 
sir, the march of civilization, like the march of 
christianity, has been, from the days of the wise 


_men of Chaldea down to the present time, from 


Eastto West. You might as well attempt to turn 
back the natural sun in its course, as to revert 
the sun of civilization in its westward way. This 
is the course it ever has pursued, and this must be 
the course which it ever will pursue. Following 
its way, we ourselves, have already planted our 
feet upon the shores of the Pacific, and there has 
sprung up a mighty empire, more like the work 
of magic than the slow growth of nations. My 
friend before me [Mr. McCorx xx] looks the per- 
sonification of patriotic pride as I utter it. From 
that Western shore, the genius of American prog- 
ress already looks beyond the ocean to that great 
, whose trade has enriched 


every nation which has enjoyed its harvest. I 


|| greet with pleasure, every scheme which contem- 


plates a more speedy, rapid, and frequent inter- 
course between that rich land and our own. My 
heart responded cordially to the spirit which 
prompted the recent Japan expedition. Quiet 
and unpretending as it is, there is more of the 
genuine spirit of progress in it, than in all the fine 

arangues about the principles of universal human- 
ity of liberty, fraternity, equality, of Hungarian, 

rench, or Italian independence. The far-seeing 


gifts of Heaven—rich in historical associations— 


i with its dim annals half mythic, half historical— 


pon back to the time when infant man had scarce 
eft the tutelage of the parent Creator—to that land 
he ever looked as the true battle-ground upon 
which the struggle for European supremacy was 
to be fought. And in the last days of his retire- 
ment, looking back upon his career, he felt that 
his mission was unfulfilled. He declared that Sir 
Sidney Smith had stood at Acre between him and 
his destiny. Sir, upon that battle-field is to be 
hilanthropy—a 
struggle between Christian civilization and the 
semi-barbarism of ignorance and superstition—a 
struggle far nobler, with far different weapons, 
with far higher ends and nobler purposes, and I 
hope for mankind, with far happier results, than 
the struggles of Napoleon. There, where the lamp 
of religion and learning was first lit up, its light 


: will be relumed; there, where began the long che- 


quered history of the misery and happiness, the 


| barbarism and civilization, the degredation and 


the elevation of man, the closing scene of the grand 
drama will be consummated. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A. PEARCE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In THE SENATE, April 29 and 30, 1852, 


something patriotic, something which stirred the In reply to Mr. Gwin, on the governmental ad- 


ministration of affairs in California; and on the 

Government Expenditures generally. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill frore the House of Representatives 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the service 
of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1852. 

Mr. PEARCE rose and said: 

The Senate, I trust, will perdon me for departing 
from the line of debate strictly proper at this stage 
of the discussion. I consider it a necessity which 
I cannot disregard to do so. Upen the introduc- 
tion of this bill, remarks were made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, [Mr. Hunter,] 
and by the Senator from California, [Mr. Gw,] 
inculpating the present Administration. Those 
charges have gone forth to the public. They are 
now making some impression upon the public 
mind; and, if not answered promptly, those im- 
pressions may become fixed and ineradicable, so 
that no force of fact or argument may suffice to 
removethem. The Senate knows that I have not 
been in the habit of indulging in what is called 
partisan debate. {take nopleasure in crimination 
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or recrimination, but the task I have before me ia | 
not that of a partisan debate. My purpose is to | 
vindicate men of pure and honorable character, | 
engaged zealously in the faithful discharge of duties 

as arduous as they are important. . 

The Senator from California has made an opeh 
and avowed attack upon the Administration. He 
bas charged them not merely with official negli- 
gence, but with the toleration of various abuses, 
and even with the reward of them. He-has en- 
deavored to fix upon this Administration the re- 
sponsibility of the errors, real or imaginary, of 

eneral 
Senate must perceive with how little justice such 
an attempt as that can be made. As weli might I 
undertake to charge upon the Administration of 
Mr. Polk the frauds, peculations, and defalcations, 
enormous in amount, and almost incalculable in 
number, which were perpetrated under the ad- 
miniatrations of his Democratic predecessor. The 
Senator from California has pointed out specific | 
instances of violation of duty, and hehas attempted ` 
to sustain his charges by a documentary display |. 
of several columnes. It will be for the Senate to || 
judge, in the sequel, whether the success of this | 
attack is equal to the rashness which prompted it, ` 
or the vigor with which it has been prosecuted. 

The Senator from Virginia was more moderate 
in the tone of his speech, which I had not the 
pleasure of hearing, not being in the city when it 
was delivered. As reported in the Globe, I be- 
lieve he disclaimed any purpose of assailing the 
Administration. Sometimes he bestowed faint 
prove aren the head of a Department; then, again, 

e might be said to ‘ hint a fault, and hesitate dis- 
like.” At another place, he spoke of abuses, and 
of a system of mal-administration, which the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were tardy in per- 
ceiving, and feeble in correcting. He fancied that 
the reforms which the present Administration had 
undertaken came too late; that they did not go 
far enough; that they did not strike at the root of 
the matter; that they required the stimulus of 
Congressional criticism. He said that he thought 
these gentlemen were not born to remedy the 
evils which had prevailed, and which still afflict 
the public service. All this was said on the eve ‘i 
of a presidential election. Now, sir, we know 
how greedily the minions of party catch at accu- : 
sations; and how, particularly at a time like this, | 
such a speech as that, coming from the Senator ' 
from Virginia, who, during a very considerable 
experience in this body, has earned a reputation 
for fairness and candor, might, from that circum- 
stance alone, derive peculiar point. I know not, ' 
indeed, whether, if unanswered, his speech would 
not operate with even more injustice upon the 
Administration than the more open attack of the 
Senator from California. I know that it will, in 
some respects, require a more critical analysis. I 
shall endeavor to give it that analysis; and I hope | 
T shall be able to satisfy, theSennte of many errors | 
into which he has fallen, as well as to expose the 
more palpable mistakes of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I shall commence with the remarks of the 
latter Senator, not confining myself, however, 
entirely to the defense of the present Administra- 
tion, but adverting, as briefly as may be, to the 
charges brought against the administration of Gen- 
eral Taylor. 

I had supposed, Mr. President, that the admin- 
istration of General Taylor might have escaped 
these assaults. That gallant, honest, artless old - 
patriot has gone down to the tomb. There he 
sleeps, as 

“ Sleep the brave, who sink to 
By all their country’s wishes bea.” 

The members of his Cabinet no longer hold 
official stations. Not one of them has an Execu- 
tive office or a seat in either House of Congress. | 
Not one of them is here to repel injustice, or even | 
to furnish his friends with the means of defending 
him. I do not know that I shared ve largely ` 
in the confidence of that Cabinet. Still there were - 
gentlemen in it with whom I recognized the rela- 
tions of personal friendship; and I will not permit 
them now or hereafter to be assailed erroneously, | 
and therefore unjustly, when I have the means of 
their defense in my hands. 

The Senator from California 
charge which, if the Senate alone 


were concerned, 
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these things make an impression upon the public 
when not contradicted. Hence it is that I notice 
them. The first charge the Senator makes, is, 


tion, he selected an agent to visit California upon 
public business—that the gentleman whom he se- 


that very soon after General Taylor’s inaugura- | 


lected had been, during the preceding fall, elected a 
member of the House of Representatives—that his 
term of service commenced on the 4th of March, 
although the Congress in which he was to take 


_ his seat, would not, by law, meet until the follow- 


Taylor’s administration, although the | 


ing December; and he considered this to be a vio- 
lation of that provision of the Constitution which 
declares that “ no person holding any office under 
the United States, shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office.” Now, 
what member of the Senate is there who supposes 
that an agency, such as that conferred upon Mr. 
Thomas Butler King, was an office within the 
meaning of the Constitution? What is an office? 
It is a thing created by law. But an agency, de- ; 
rived from and created by Executive appointment, | 
is not a thing created by law. It is a very differ- 
ent thing, and does not come within the letter or the _ 
spirit of the constitutional provision. Besides, these 
are not new things. The Senator from California | 


‘must remember that there has been scarcely a | 


President since the foundation of the Government ` 


who has not at some time or other selected an | 


agent for the performance of duties very similar 
to those which were intrusted to Mr. King. Why, | 
not to go any further back than the time of Gen- 
eral Jackson, who does not remember that he 
deputed a gentleman of this city to go to Texas 
for nearly the same objects as those which Mr. | 
King was charged with tn California? Mr. Polk’s 
administration, as the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. Ura] suggests, appointed a Mr. Hopkins 
as Executive agent to Paraguay. It is not an 
uncommon thing at all. It is not necessary for 
me to multiply instances to the Senate. TheSen- 
ate know that there is nothing extraordinary in 
it—no startling novelty about it—nothing ‘but 
what is common and what is proper. l 
But the Senator, not content with charging the : 


` then President of the United States with violating | 


! agency in California; and, in point of fact, he | 


the Constitution by this appointment, suggested 
that there was another enormity—that Mr. King 
was allowed eight dollars a day and traveling ex- 
penses while away, in addition to his pay as a 
member of Co I take it for granted that | 


the gentleman did not mean to say that he was to || 


receive pay as an agent while at the same time he ' 
was receiving pay as a member of Congress, for | 
that would be a thing physically impossible, and | 
directly contradicted by the letter of his instruc- 
tions. His appointment was to have effect, and his 
pay was to be receivable, only while he was absent 
on this mission, and was to cease immediately upon 
his return. He was only a member of Congress 
elect—not qualified, not having taken his seat— 
not entitled to a dollar’s pay as a member of Con- 
greas until he should return from the scene of his 


never took his seat in the House of Represent- | 


, atives at all, but resigned it while gtill on the Pa- 


cific coast. This “additional pay,” therefore, of | 
which the Senator speaks, was merely that com- 
pensation which, as agent, he might receive during | 
the recess. It did not multiply compensation, as 
he seems to suppose. 


But it is a still graver matter of charge with the |. 


Senator from California that Mr. King, thus ap- 


inted a mere agent of the Executive, was | 


intrusted with entire control over the Army and , 
Navy and Treasury of the United States. ‘The 


. were all, he says, placed at his disposal; the mili- | 


tary and naval commanders in California had no ` 


: discretion; they were actually fettered by the ca- ' 


ricious will, if he chose so to exert it, of Mr. 
ing. Now, how does the Senator derive this? į 
He said that he would 
he undertook to do it; 
success. 
Mr. King was appointed an agent, and we must ' 


: look to the letter of instructions given to him by | 


li 
f 


the Secretary of State, in order.to ascertain the 
scope of his authority. Ina letter of Mr. Clay- 
ton, the late Secretary of State, Mr. King is in- 


started with a i formed of his selection as an agent, and of the 


nature of the duties which he was expected to per- 


I should not think it worth while to refute. But || form. He was sent out to California to convey 


ingl 
‘ different from that which the 


por it by documents, and || 
will show with how little | 
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to acquire information for the satisfaction, not of 
the President alone, but of the whole Government. 
He was instructed to convey to the people of the 
Territory the assurance of the President’s sincere 
desire to sustain them in the full enjoyment of 
their rights and property, to secure to them all 
the advantages of citizenship of the United States, 
and particularly to assure them of the disposition 
of the President to sustain and protect them in 
the establishment of any government which of 
their own free choice they might think proper to 
establish. He was also directed to ascertain what 
was the population of the country; what were 
its products and resources, particularly its min- 
eral value; how many Mexican citizens had with- 
drawn from that Territory since the treaty of 
eace; how many had signified their intention to 
ecome citizens of the United States; and to ac- 
uire information more especially in regard to the 
, Indian tribes. Then, the only sentence in this 
| letter of instructions, the sole charter of his power, 
i which by any ingenuity the Senator can wrest 
| from its simple and obvious meaning to his pur- 
| pose is this: 
“c You are fully authorized to confer with our military 
and naval commanders within those Territories, who will 


be instructed to assist you in the accomplishment of the 
: objects of your mission.” 


| information to the people of that Territory, and 
| 
i 
i 


! Does not the Senate perceive that this aid and 
assistance which he was to obtain from the mil- 
itary and naval commanders, was merely such as 
was auxiliary to the purpose mentioned in his let- 
ter of instructions? Why, if the Senator can trans- 
mute that simple and proper sentence from its 
palpable meaning, he possesses some logical al- 
chemy, the secret of which is with himself alone. 
I venture to say that no Senator here has any 
such hocus pocus. The military and naval com- 
manders of California never dreamed of putting 
such an interpretation on that clause as the Sen- 
ator from California has done. I would not will- 

y impute it to them, except on evidence ve 
enator has adduced. 

The Senator has quoted also the letter of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury addressed to the collector of 

| customs in California, which is a mere direction 
to aid Mr. King, and to be guided by his advice 

i in the conduct of all proper measures within the 
scope of his instructions.” And these I have shown, 
from the letter of those instructions, to be the com- 
munication of certain specified purposes of the 
Administration, and the acquisition of information 

| desirable and important to the Executive, as well 
as needful for our legislation. A very different thing 
from (as the Senator says) placing at Mr. King’s 
disposal the Army, Navy, and Treasury of the 
United States. 

It must be very palpable, I think, that Mr. 
Clayton’s letter of instructions did not confer upon 
Mr. King any such power over the Army, Navy, 

| and Tr of the United States, nor even a 

ualified power; that it was nothing more nor lesa 
than such an instruction to the officers in Califor- 
nia as any Administration, sending out an agent 
to a new and distant possession of our own, would 
give under similar circumstances. If he had given 
less, he would have given them no instructions at 
all to aid Mr. King, and would have thrown him 
entirely upon his own resources. 

The Senator, however, undertakes to sustain 
this charge by a reference to a letter of General 
: Persifer F. mith, who was in command of the 
military forces in California. It seems that that 
gentleman, sometime about the month of June, 


:| 1849, notified the Secretary of War, that in order 


to facilitate the accomplishment of Mr. King’s 
purposes, he had got up an exploring be 
and that they were going to visit the habitable 
| parts of the State, in order that Mr. King might 
ascertain by personal inspection what was the 
condition of the population, what were the products 
and resources of the country. That expedition 
| was organized for this purpose, and this alone. 
It is just what General Smith (who by the by is 
not only an accomplished officer, but an unim- 
peachable Democrat) was authorized to do, even 
withoutsuch instructions. Nay, more, it was that 
which it was his duty to do, whether he had in- 
structions to that effect or not. He was in com- 
mand of the whole of that department. What 
| Government, on the acquisition of a new, and, 
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for much the most part, unknown territory, 
has failed to take all the means in its power 


to ascertain its resources, to ascertain all those | 


particulars of its condition, which are necessary i 


Lieutenant Meade. Now, then, it seems that Mr. 
King only did that which the Senator himself 
wished to be done. 

Mr. GWIN. Does the letter state that 1 made 


for full information in order to the just and in- | application to Lieutenant Meade to get this steam- 


telligent legislative action which Congress itself 
would necessarily be obliged to take in regard to 
it? It will be seen, by reference to the letter of 
General Smith, that the Senator from California is 
not borne out in his assertion. He notifies the 
Secretary of War that he has got up this expedi- 
tion, and then says: 

* Tt is hoped that the character of the conntry, its capa- 
bility of cultivation, its products in minerals and timber, 
will be so far ascertained as to furnish alt the data neces- 
sary for legislation.” 

That is the proof which the gentleman furnishes 
that the President of the United States had under- 
taken to transfer his constitutional authority, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, to 
Mr. King, to do what he had no constitutional | 
authority to do—that is, to put at Mr. King’s dis- | 

osal the Army, Navy,and Treasury of the United | 

tates, as the Senator says. If there was ever a non ; 
sequitur, I think the Senate will perceive it here. 

Then the Senator objects to another proceeding 
of Mr. King. In support of his assertion, he re- 
fers to the fact that Mr. King addressed a note to 
the commander of the naval forces on the Pacific, 
asking that the steamer Edith, then in the service 


of the Department, should be used for the purpose || 
| Twill state the facts of the case as they actually |. 
occurred. There were in San Francisco a number | 
of the members elect tothe convention, which was | 


of transporting members of the convention, which 
was about to assemble at Monterey, to makea | 
constitution for the State of California, to that 
point. This is proof that the Navy of the United 
States was placed at the disposal of Mr. King! 
Now, if we suppose that the assembling of the 
convention, the framing of the constitution, and 
the organization of the State government was a 


‘| Monterey. 


|; steam-ship, which was to leave the former 
‘| on the Ist, and arrive at the latter on the 


. boat sent to San Diego? 
| Mr. PEARCE. will read the letter; perhaps 
_ that will be the best plan. It is dated October 28, 
3851. It will be seen that it is not got up for this 
occasion; that is manifest. 
letter relating to the point is as follows: 
+ * * 6 While at San Francisco, the delegates of the 


The extract from the . 


i 


| 
| 


convention elected to frame a constitution for the State of `- 
California, throngh the honorable William M. Gwin, United ; 


| States Senator, called on me to volunteer to take them to 
i I cheerfolly asked Commodore Jones, stating 
' that I could be ready in six hours with the Edith, and land 


them in ten hours after I should have an offing; the Edith - 
being ship rigged, I had nothing to do but to trice up her 


equested Commodore Jones `: 
T requested Commodore Jones: Commodore Jones. 


propeller and use her sails. I 
to let me have Lieutenant McCormick, then temporarily 


commanding her, as my first lientenant, as Lieutenant : 


| Knox, commanding Massachusetts steamer, had Lieutenant 
| C. Vanalstine as his executive officer, of the same date of 
| service, but registered for more sea service than Lieutenant 
| McCormick. Com. Jones refused me this request, although 
| my application was aided by the influence of Senator Gwin, 
j and others of equal distinction. I then felt exceedingly 
:į mortified, and subsequent proceedings have alt tended to 
‘| increase my mortification. The loss of the Edith followed 


‘ my return home, my name having been identified with the 
command of the Edith, many persons believe that she was 
Jost through my carelessness, and while under my charge.”? 


Mr. GWIN. If the Senator will permit me, 


| to assemble at Monterey, on the Ist day of Sep- 
‘tember. The only certain mode of conveyance 
i from San Francisco to Monterey was the mail 


of 


proper thing—and I take it the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia would be the last man in the world to deny 
it, for he took an active part in it, and is enjoying | 
the fruits of it with very great credit to himself ; 
and satisfaction to his associates—then there was 


|i September. It was important that a quorum of 


' the members of the convention should meet on the 
‘day appointed for its assembling. Application 
‘ was made to the agent of the mail steam-ship com- 
| pany, to leave San Francisco on the last day of 


no impropriety on the part of the naval commander 
in sending the Edith to convey these gentlemen to | 
Monterey. Steam-boats are like talent—they rust | 
unused. The Edith would be better employed in 
proceeding up the coast to Monterey, with the 
members of the convention, than if she had been ` 
lying idle in port 

I think, when I speak on this point, the Sena- 
tor will recognize my friendly regard for himself. i 


Tam really undertaking to defend him, quite as |! 
much as Mr. King, and the commander of the ` 
naval forces. I feel that I should be doing butan | 


act of justice to him to defend this act; and I think 
that he was just about as much responsible for the 
employment of the steam-boat as was Mr. King 
himself. It may seem a little curious, that the 
Senator, at this time of day, should have found 
that there was anything improper in it, and should 
have charged it upon the Administration of Gen- 
eral Taylor, as one of their iniquities, that the 
steamer Edith had been employed in this service, 
and had been lost—for she was wrecked on the | 
voyage. By the by, I would remark in passing, | 
that the cost of the Edith was not $120,000, as the | 
Senator supposed in his speech, but was only 


$33,000. I have ascertained that fact, beyond all |: 
doubt. I have also found, in the Navy Depart- i 


ment, among some papers which were being copied | 
there for the information of Congress, a letter from 
an officer of the Navy on the Pacific coast, which | 
conveyed to me the frat information I had of an- ` 
other fact, which 1 am about to state. 

lt seems that the Secretary of the Navy had sent 
out Lieutenant Meade to take the command of this | 
identical steam-boat; but Commodore Jones hav- | 
ing given the command of the steamer to another ` 


ii 
} 
i 


officer, he did not think proper to withdraw her ji 


from that officer’s command, and assign her to 
Lieutenant Meade, Lieutenant Meade complained | 
of this as gross injustice, and addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of the Navy, in the course of which 
he aggravates the complaint by the assertion, 
which I presume the Senator from California rec- 
ognizes as proper, that he was applied to by the | 
Senator himself, Hon. Witiiam M. Gwin, to get | 
the command of this identical steam-boat to per- 
form this very service. It is not necessary to read 
the letter, but that is the fact which is stated by 


| she was sent. 


: August, so that the members of the convention 
then in that city could reach Monterey on the morn- 
_ ing of the Ist of September. This was refused. 


' General Riley, the de facto Governor, had given 


| orders, if necessary, to have a vessel placed at the 
disposal of such members of the convention as 


; chose to avail themselves of such a mode of con- 
F 


made no application to him, or any one else. 
When conveyance was proffered, we preferred 


vessel. 


| all in the act of applying for the boat, or that of 
using her for this purpose. 

Mr. GWIN. e made no application. A 
conveyance was offered us by the de facto govern- 
ment. We merely expressed a preference, if any- 
thing was said on the subject, fora steamer or a 
sail vessel. 

Mr. PEARCE. I do not charge it as any of- 
fence at all on the Senator. On the contrary, I 
; am disposed to justify him, and the head of the 
' de facto government, who, after all, was but an 
| officer in the Army of the United States. 


has spoken of the loss of the Edith (which he es- 


| sition of Mr. King, and the service upon which 
I agree with him that that action 
was entirely proper. J do not find fault with him 
any more than with Mr. King, for making the 


at the absolute disposal of Mr. King, and com- 


was entirely proper, I do not see why it is that he 
| can charge her loss to the Government, as a thing 
; resulting from a wrong act on the 


| King, which has swelled the deficiencies. 


| Mr. GWIN. If the Senator will read the whole |. 


going in a steam-ship, to the uncertainty of a sail | 


Mr. PEARCE. I do not charge any offense at ` 


But then : 


| 


i quickly upon this refusal of Commodore Jones; and since ' 


lace + 


| veyance, to proceed with them to Monterey. We | 


. letter, which the Senator read the other day. 
- will not read it again to the Senate. 


i 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
f 
i 
l 


of Lieutenant Meade’s letter, and also Commo- 
dore Jones’s letter in reply, he will see the Com- 
modore states that Mr. King, exercising the power 
conferred on him by the President, had ordered 
the Edith on another service. 

Mr. PEARCE. I should be very glad if the 


; Senator would turn me to some evidence of any 


such expression as that which he supposes Com- 
modore Jones has used. I have looked through 
the documents without being able to find it. 
Mr. GWIN. I will bring it to the notice of the 
Senator before he is done. 
Mr. PEARCE. Very well, sir. It certainly 
is not in the extract from Commodore Jones’s 
I 
Bat in glan- 


cing over that letter, I do not see any such lan- 
guage as that which the Senator attributed to 


Mr. GWIN. That is not the letter in which he 
uses it; but he did use it. I have the letter in my 
committee-room. I did not expect the Senator 
would have the floor to day, or I would have had 
it at my seat. l will read it before the Senator 
closes his remarks. 

Mr. PEARCE. And if it were so, I can only 


: say that Commodore Jones must have fallen into 


a most extraordinary blunder, and have miscon- 
ceived very much the instructions of his Govern- 


| ment, and that they are not to be held liable for any 


misconception of his, however gross or improper. 

I pass, now, to the next charge. The Senator 
complains that Mr. King, having been elected a 
member of that Congress which began its session 


‘in December, 1849, was, during the recess of the . 
: Congress, appointed collector of San Francisco; 
' and he seems to think that this was a violation of 


the Constitution. The Constitution does provide 
that no member of Congress shall be appointed to 
any office created during the time for which he 
was elected, or the emoluments of which have 
been increased during that time. That is true. 


: However, I will not go into the consideration of 


i the point fully. 


ST 
: rule 


I will abbreviate what I have to 
upon it, since I might otherwise violate the 
of secrecy in regard to Executive business. 


I wish to state the simple facts of the case. The 


' Senator has suid that Mr. King’s nomination wag 


' withheld from the Senate during the continuance 
_ of the Congress of which he had been elected a 
‘member, and was not sent in to the Senate until 


after the 4th of March. 

Mr. GWIN. It was not sent in time to be 
acted upon at that session. 

Mr. PEARCE. I have given the statement of 
the Senator as I find it in his reported speech. It 
is said that the nomination of Mr. King was not 
sent in until after the 4th of March, 1851. The 
fact is it was sent in to the Senate during the con- 
tinuance of the identical Congress for which Mr. 
King had been elected, and several days before 
the close of its last session, and it was perfectly 
competent for the Senate to act upon it before the 
adjournment. I mention this to show that there 
was no intention on the part of the Executive to 
prevent the Senate making aiy use they could 
fairly make of any constitutional objection to the 
appointment. It was submitted in time to be 
acted upon by the Senate, having been sent in 
near the close of February, 1851. If it was un- 


' constitutional, was the Senate to be prevented from 


the Senate will recollect that this is a thing which `: 
| the Senator has charged as an offense. e has 
| spoken of itas a thing that was improper. He 


refusing to confirm it, because it had been delayed 


lh i jin order to avoid that constitutional objection? 
_ timated at $120,000) in consequence of the requi- ` 


‘every member of the Senate for rejecting it. 


That would furnish an additional reason win 
$ 


: in addition to a violation of the Constitution, there 


`: was the meanness of endeavoring to avoid the a 
| request, I dare say I should myself, under the A 
| same circumstances, have done the same thing. ' 
But what I do find fault with, or rather what I: 
|| complain of—for I have no right to find fault with | 
a Senator—is that he should use this to prove that - 
the naval power of the United States was placed ` 


lication of a constitutional objection, it would 
ave been demanded by every sense of propriety 
that the Senate should mark their reprobation of 
such conduct by the rejection of the nomination. 
Although, as the injunction of secrecy has not 
been removed, I am not at liberty to go into a 
consideration of all the facts and circumstances 


-. which weighed with the Senate when that nomi- 


plain of it as an abuse when it had his own sanc- ` 
|| tion. If that vessel was sent upon a service which ` 


part of Mr. | 


nation was pending; it is sufficient for me to say 
that he was confirmed by a Senate a majority of 
whose members were his political opponents. If 
I were at liberty to speak about that which has 
transpired in Executive session, from which the 
injunction of secrecy has not been removed, Í 
should ask the Senator from California whether 
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he did not himself sustain the nomination of Mr. 
King. Itis in the power of that Senator to move 
that the maeron of secrecy be taken off. If that 
be done, then the country can see who it was that 
sustained the nomination. 

Mr. GWIN. If the Senator will permit me, I 
will state the facts of this case also. 1 never sus- 
tained the nomination of Mr. King, until he was 
renominated after the 3d of March, 1851. The 
Congress to which he had been elected, ceased to 
exist on thatday. Mr. King was appointed be- 
fore the assembling of Congress, in December, 
1850. His nomination was held back from the 
Senate until the last, or next to the last, day of 
February. We had but one Executive session 
afterwards, when the nomination was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and never reported 
to the Senate. 
the Senate on the river and harbor bill was near 
defeating most of the appropriation bilis, and left 
a vast amount of Executive business undisposed 
of, a portion of which was Mr. King’s nomina- 
tion. We were called into Executive session by 
the President on the 4th of March, and to that 


f 
i 


i 


It is well known that the action of | 


fl 
l 


session Mr. King was renominated. It was well :: 
known that I objected to Mr. King’s nomination, ! 


not on personal, but constitution 
would have opposed it, if it had been acted on be- 


fore the 3d of March, 1851, and I entertain no : 


doubt but he would have been rejected. This oppo- 
sition was known to exist, and with this knowledge, 
the nomination was withheld to the last days of the 
session, so that we had no. opportunity of testing 
the sense of the Senate on its constitutionality. 
Mr. PEARCE. The only difference between 
the Senator and myself is, that I think if the con- 
stitutional objection weighs at one time, it does at 
all times, and that the obligation is stronger to 


_ to continue in office after General Taylor’s inau- | 
i: guration. 
i| ment No. 17, of the first session of the 31st Con- 


Mr. ATCHISON. I wish the Senator would 
inform me what was the costof transporting Gen- 


| eral Wilson to his agency at Utah? 


Mr. PEARCE. The whole cost is put down 


|; at $12,270 71. Now I beg leave to make another 
‘remark in this connection. 
’ California has assumed that this escort was sent 


The Senator from 


out for the sole purpose of conducting Mr. Wilson 
to his agency. I would refer the Senator to the |! 
rpo of the late Commissioner of Indian Affairs, |: 

r. Medill, a Democrat, holding office under the 
administration of Mr. Polk, and who was suffered 


It will be found at page 183, of Docu- 


ress. I will read only one single sentence from 
is letter to General Wilson: 


& As you will doubtless avail yourself of the military es- 
cort which will leave St. Louis shortly, funds will be 


| placed in the hands of the Superintendent of Indian A ffairs 


at that place to be turned over to you.” 
That is the letter of instruction from the Com- 


: missioner of Indian Affairs to this identical agent, `| 


grounds; and | 


- cured another escort and went on. 


reject the nomination, if such circumstances were j- 
employed in the vain and culpable endeavor to | 


revent the application of that constitutional ob- 


jection. I pass from that, however, as too clear ;: 


to admit of a question. 


The next charge that I find made by the Sena- || ly, up 
: ations, resign his place; but what I mean to say ` 


tor from California is, that a certain General John 
Wilson was appointed Indian agent to the Salt 
Lake; that he was sent out there by General 


Taylor’s administration, at a great expense to the | 


Government; and that he went with all his family 


and property—an emigrant, going not at his indi- | 


vidual expense, but at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. In connection with this, there are various 
other charges made by the Senator. Now, there 


b 
is nothing novel in all this. The administration 


of General Taylor was not the first Administration ; 


that sent out civil agents under the protection of a 
military escort, whose outfit was at the public ex- 


pense. It is no new and startling abuse. It is not | s 
| eral Taylor, was appointed navy agent by General 


a thing recently found out. I havea memorandum 
of several escorts furnished to agents—as many, Í 
believe, under the preceding Administration as 
under this. I find, for instance, that transport- 
ation and an escort was furnished to Mr. Weller, 
Commissioner to settle the Mexican boundary, 
and that the Quartermaster’s Department fur- 
nished the supplies. I find, too, that the cost of 
outfit and escort was $40,577, including the pur- 
chase of many things wanted for the commis- 
sion, which were supplied, as 1 understand, by the 


Quartermaster’s Department. General Lane went |: : 
` navy agent. The Senator had, at that time, made | 
i: no complaints against him. Nobody had made |. I 
"me very manifest that, if 


out as Governor of Oregon with a military escort; 
and from the Quartermaster’s Department I am 


furnished with a statement, showing the cost of | 1 hat |] 
'! he went in under the nomination of General Tay- | 


outfits and escorts to civil agents in Mr. Polk’s 


time, and General Taylor’s, which I will read to | 


the Senate: ar : 
OUTFITS AND ESCORTS TO CIVIL AGENTS. 
By order of Mr. Marcy. 


Cost. 

Hon. J. B. Weller, Com’r Mexican boundary... . $40,577 82 

Governor Lane, Of Oregon... .sssesereesesee « 32,483 70 
Judge Pratt, of Oregon..... tesssssossessossese 3,468 75 | 

E. F. Beale, bearer of dispatches to California 
and Oregin..crccccccecscesececces con eaiecsinnile x 87 
Total, Mr. MarCy.sessesrescssoosoossoses $61,367 14 
General Taylor. 

Colonel Collier, Collector San Francisco....... $34,788 96 

Clerk to Colonel Collier.......cccacsveeccee wee 1,340 24 

General Wilson, Indian agent, Salt Lake.. 12,270 71 

Indian agent in California ........ sree sae 2,335 28 

e as New Mexico.......e.e0 Se 5,880 23 


Total, General Taylor......cecssscence . -$56,615 42 


t 


= 


|| That the Senator charges as an offense upon the 
preven Administration. 


| and that that office was finally abolished, in order | 


‘| which was passed upon by the persons appointed 


: also true, that he offered another bond, which was 
| accepted ; and that, after his confirmation by the Sen- 


| trary. This Administration knew of no special 


: his seat here, when his State should be admitted, 
| as she soon was. 


General John Wilson. He told him that a mili- : 
tary force was going out, and that it would be 
better for. him to fall in with it. The fact is, as I | 
have ascertained at the Quartermaster’s Depart- | 
ment, that the troops by which General Wilson 
was escorted, were recruits which the Department 
was sending to Santa Fë. At Santa Fé he pro- | 


The Senate will perceive that this was not an 
expedition got up for the sole benefit of this Indian || 
agent; but that he was directed by the Demo- '; 
cratic Commissioner of Indian Affairs to avail | 
himself of the opportunity ofa military force going : 
out to Santa Fé. 


his station at the Great Salt Lake, and went onto 

California, and that then he resigned his office. I | 
know nothing of the particulars of that. I admit, | 
that it does not seem to be exactly proper that an | 
officer appointed to such a station as this, should i 
immediately, upon arriving at the seat of his oper- i 


is, that no impropriety on the part of General 


; Wilson was known to the present Executive, nor, : 


so far as I can ascertain, to the Executive who | 

receded the present, at the time when he resigned | 

is office, aie when he was appointed to another. !' 
The complaint which the Senator makes is: that, |i 
having gone upon this expedition at great cost; | 
having resigned his office before he did anything | 
except to write two or three dispatches, Mr. Wil- | 
son was appointed navy agent at San Francisco. | 


| 
| 
Now, the fact is, that `: 


r. Wilson, who was a personal friend of Gen- 


Taylor. He received his nomination from him. | 
{t had been sent to the Senate, but was for a 
long time unacted upon. It was not, it is true, 
acted upon at the time when Mr. Fillmore suc- 
ceded to the Presidency; but the Senate know 
very well that the poy of the present Execu- 
tive was not to withdraw nominations made by his 
predecessor, but to send them all in to the Senate, ; 
unless there was some special reason to the con- | 


reason why Mr. Wilson should not be appointed | 


complaints against him, that I can ascertain; and 
lor, and was confirmed by the Senate—the Sena- - 


tor from California being then, [ believe, a member 
of the Senate, or a member elect, ready to take 


But the Senator does not stop at this point. He 


says, that Mr. Wilson was suffered to remain as |; 
‘itary force. In point of fact, from the very foun- 
| dation of the Government, when civil employees 


navy agent at San Francisco, although he never 
ve an official bond; that he was allowed for a 
long time to receive the emoluments of his office, | 


to get rid of him. A mostextraordinary series of 
mistakes! It is very true, that under his tempo- 
rary appointment, Mr. Wilson did offer a bond, 


to do so in California, and was rejected. But itis 


; which he is a member. 
.. Naval Committee of this body. 


ate, he again offered another bond, which was also 
accepted. Then, the Senator is entirely mistaken 
in these particulars. He is also greatly mistaken 
in another, and it is a mistake about which I must 
confess my surprise. The Senator from Califor- 
nia is well known as a very active and indefat- 
igable member of the Senate; no man here, I 
believe, is more attentive to his duties; no man, 
I think, takes a more active part than the Senator 
from California in the duties of the committees of 
But he is chairman of the 
Upon him pecu- 
liarly devolves ali the duties which belong to that 
committee. If there is any man in this body 
bound to know the law and the facts in regard to 
any particular case in relation toa naval officer, 
that Senator is preéminently bound to know them. 
He has told the Senate that this man received the 


“emoluments of the office of navy agent during a 


|| is a commission of one 
: he disburses. Before the Senator made the charge, 


1 


i 
{ 


| I do not undertake to aver that. 


considerable length of time. 1 can say to the Sen- 
ate, on the information 1 have obtained at the De- 
partment, that he never received any emoluments 
at all. I confess I must express my surprise 


i again, that the Senator should have so far forgot- 


ten those naval affairs which were committed to 
his charge, as not to know that a navy agent re- 
ceives no salary. The only compensation he gets 
er cent. on the amount 


I think he should have looked into the facts. Gen- 


: eral Wilson is one of his own constituents, who 
| has a right to look to him, if to anybody, for de- 


fense. The Senator, if he had inquired, might 
have ascertained the fact, that never, during the 
whole time General Wilson held his commission, 


‘| did he receive a dollar of the public money to dis- 
: burse, and, therefore, he never received a cent of 


The Senator complains that General Wilson left l 


emolument. That is the fact. Besides, the office 
was not abolished to get rid of General Wilson. 
Very soon after the present Secretary came into 
office, he discovered that the navy agent at San 
Francisco had nothing to do. No money went 
into his hands, and therefore there was nothing for 
him to do. ‘There was an experienced purser on 
that station; and as it is now our policy to keep 
ships-of-war there, there would always be a purser 
competent to do all the business devolving on the 
navy agent. Therefore, considering the office to 
be useless, he recommended the President to ask 
for its abolition. That is the history of General 
John Wilson. 

The Senator has alluded to the escort which was 
sent out with Mr. Collier, who wasappointed collec- 
tor of the customsin California. Thereis manifestly 
nothing very extraordinary in this. Ido not know 
that the troops which escorted Mr. Collier were 
sent out in order to recruit the army in California. 
But the Senator 
has stated that Mr. Collier went out with a great 
outfit, and, if I understood him aright, that when 
he got to California, that outfit was not turned 
over to the public service as it ought to have been, 
but was appropriated to his own use. I ask the 
Senator if ile can furnish any evidence in support 
of his charge? or is it a thing which he takes for 
granted? Is there any official evidence of the fact? 

Mr. GWIN. Iso understood the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, who had made inquiry 
in regard to the subject. 

Mr. PEARCE. Then the Senator made an- 
other mistake; that is all. Asregards the sending 
of military escorts on these occasions, it seems to 

Phe are going to send a 
public agent thousands of miles from the seats of 
your civilization, through barren and inhospitable 


li wastes, where no civilized man lives, but where 


the fiercest and most warlike savages roam in search 
of plunder, you would send a military escort with 
him, unless you wanted to have his scalp taken. 
If you send money with him he will lose that 
and his scalp too, unless he be protected by a mil- 


have been sent into a hostile Indian territory, or 
into a territory where, though the Indians were 


: not hostile, they yet occupied such a doubtful at- 


| 


i 


i titude that no man coul 


say when they would 
become hostile, military escorts have been em- 

loyed for their protection. I suppose nobody 
ows that betterthan the Senator from Michigan, 
(Mr. Cass.] I take it for granted, though I do 
net know the fact, that in the course of his expe- 
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rience, he has availed himself of military escorts 
many times in making Indian treaties. I recollect 
that, on looking at one of the treaties which he 
made, I found the names of a number of officers 
of the Army appended to it as witnesses. I sup- 

ose they were part of the escort which protected 

im. No one would deplore more deeply than I 
should do any negligence of the Government in | 
past times, by which that honorable gentleman 
should have been lost to the country, as might 
have been the case, if he had been suffered to go 
into a dangerous Indian country to negotiate trea- 
ties without such military protection as was neces- 
sary to insure his security, and the absence of ; 
which would, in all probability, have frustrated , 
the very object for which he went. 

Mr. HUNTER. A little while ago the Sena- 
tor asked a question in relation to Mr. Collier’s 
expedition. Does he wish it answéred now? 

r. PEARCE. Certainly. 

Mr. HUNTER. 1 have not by me the papers 
containing an account of the expenses of the trans- 
portation of the expedition of Mr. Collier; but I 
think the expense was about $34,000. 

Mr. PEARCE. That was the whole expense | 
of the outfit and escort, as furnished by the Quar- | 
termaster’s Department. ! 

Mr. HUNTER. I would ask the Senator ifhe ' 


i 


is certain that it includes the expenses of the | 


troops composing the escort?—for I certainly un- : 
derstood differently from General Jesup. 
Mr. PEARCE. It does not include their pay 
or subsistence, but does cover their transporta- 
tion. 
Mr. HUNTER. I understood that that amount 


did not include the expense of the troops of the | 


escort. I got my information through the Com- 
missioner of the Customs. I addressed General | 
Jesup’s office, in order to get the information, and f 
he sent to me a letter, in which he states that no | 
account was ever rendered by Mr. Colier, or suite, 
for the property which they took with them; and, 
so far as the records of the office show, no account 
was ever rendered inr 
which they took. 
Mr. PEARCE. I was furnished with a state- 
ment that the expense for the outfits and escorts 
of civil agents in that expedition, amounted to the 
sum mentioned by the gentleman from Virginia— 
$34,000. This does not include the pay of the | 
troops; but it includes all the purchases that were 
made for the transportation of the troops, and of 
their supplies. We are not to suppose that the 
$34,000 was a private fund, put into the pocket of 
this civil agent, and expended for his individual 
benefit. It wasa fund which was expended in 
the purchase of everything necessary for the es- 
cort. If there was any small peculation on the 
art of Mr. Collier, I know nothing of it, and I 
ave no reason to believe such to have been the 
fact. I take it for granted that the officers of the 
Army, who commanded the escort, were respon- 
sible for the army property put into their posses- 
sion for the purposes of the escort. If Mr. Col- 
lier had any small-amount of the public property 
under his charge, and appropriated it to his own 
use, it was a great disgrace to him; but it doesnot 
authorize a charge against the Administration of 
General Taylor, of a wanton expenditure of 
$34,000, as if that sum had gone into the collect- 
or’s pocket, and had been used solely for his own 
purposes Still less can the present Administra- 
tion be held liable for an abuse not occurring in 
_their time, neither sanctioned by them, nor even 
known to them. 


| 


But I was about to state certain advantages that $ 
arise from sending troops through the Indian ter- || 


ritory. Itis the policy of our very best military 
commanders, in those distant divisions, to keep ` 
our troops moving among the Indians. That is 
_the only way to pacify them—te overawe them 
into quiet—to secure protection to our emigrants, | 
. going across their wild and desolate plains; to pre- | 
vent the Indians crossing our boundaries into ` 
Mexico, whose territories we are bound, by treaty - 
Stipulation, to protect from their incursions. You | 
cannot keep a permanent force everywhere in the | 
Indian country. That would be impossible, if | 
you had the wealth of Cresus, and were willing 
thus to expend it, because the country is too vast 
and sterile, and affords no means of subsistence. 


rifle regiment to Oregon. 


' $296,000. 


; ments made by the 


egard to the public property | 


i 
| 


H 


these Indians quiet, to send detachments of troops 
into their country, at different times, as often as 
may be, and at such an expense as will not be in- 
tolerable to the Treasury. Itis precisely that pol- 
icy which Mr. Polk pursued, when he sent the 
He did not send them 
by sea, but across the plains, at an expense of over 
I have the vouchers by me for the 
amount. T do not charge that as an impropriety 
on Mr. Polk’s administration—not at all. 
the Senate will recollect that, at a preceding ses- 
sion of Congress, the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, in the House of Represent- 
atives, [Mr. Bayzy,] spoke of this asa ‘* most 
improvident thing,” while he said the arrange- 

resent Secretary of War to 
bring that regiment fee were ‘* extremely judi- 
cious,” and ** of the most economical kind.” I 
presume he thought that the riffe regiment was 


.. not wanted in that country, where the Indians are : 
| more pacific than elsewhere, and where troops of 


| this description were notso useful. But the same 
policy which induced Mr. Polk to send that rifle 
regiment overland to Oregon, and to establish 
military posts along that route, and to protect the 
Koreman appointed to the poremorne of that 
| Territory, justified General Taylor in sending such 
' an escort with Mr. Collier to San Francisco. 
Mr. HUNTER. I have now the letter of the 
Secretary of War tothe Commissioner of Customs, 
| to which I referred. It is in these words: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, April 17, 1852. 
Sir: I have received your letter of the 31st ult., request- 
ing to be informed whether certain property, or any part 
thereof, had been turned over to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment by Collector Collier, when he reached his destination, 
and the amount. In reply thereto, I have the honor to in- 
| form you that, as far as this Department is informed, no 
part of the property has been accounted for. Itis believed 


; this point the Department has no official information. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 
Hon. C. W. Rocxwet, 
Commissioner of Customs. 


Mr. PEARCE. If the property was lost or left 
: on the route, as the Secretary supposes, it was not 


| converted to his own use by Mr. Collier. Mr. 
| Collier was nominated to the Senate as Collector 
t 
| 


of the Customs. If he had basely abused his 
trust, and peculated upon the public property, in 
the manner which the Senator from 


| 


‘not have nominated him, nor have suffered his 
nomination, by General Taylor, to remain before 
the Senate after he came into power. 

The Senator from California has spoken of 
divers abuses, by Mr. Collier, after he arrived at 
San Francisco. He has spoken of his seizure of 
French cargoes; and it is a fact, as he says, that 
some of these seizures were wrongfully made. 
It occasioned a good deal of trouble at the time. 
But many of these seizures, I am informed, were 
fully justified by our revenue laws. In regard to 
the others, the fact is, that instructions sent to Mr. 
| Collier, in time to prevent these improper seizures, 

were accidentally sent to Europe instead of Cali- 
fornia, and he did not receive them in time to avoid 
li 


| ful seizures of property, which he made, and the 


j 


nia with jurisdiction to determine the questions, and 
to condemn the property. I learn that the owners, 


perish on his hands by decay, or be sent, for ad- 
i Judication, to distant tribunals. I believe that he 
| 18 now in default; but that fact was not known to 
this Administration when his nomination was 
acted upon by the Senate. 

I take it for granted that the Senate would not 
hold an Administration responsible for the defal- 


the abuse, or rewarded him for it, as the gentle- 
man seemed to intimate at the opening of his 


But it is, obviously, a proper means of keeping | 


were not known to the Administration. Suspicions 


But | 


` that the whole of it was lost, or left on the route, though on | 


alifornia ` 

supposes, but which is not sustained by the letter | 
t which the Senator from Virginia has read, it was | 
; the duty of the Senate, undoubtedly, to reject him. | 
: Most unquestionably, if the Administration had ` 
: known of that proceeding, the President would | 


the error into which he fell. In regard to the law- | 


selling of that property, what was the reason for ` 
it? There was, at that time, no court in Califor- . 


or the agents of the owners of the cargoes, called | 
upon him to sell them. They preferred that he 
ould sell them, rather than that they should | 


| cation of an inferior agent, unless they tolerated |; 


speech. Mr. Collier’s abuses, whatever they were, | 


were afloat it is true; but no official information 
had been received at the Treasury Department of 
any maladministration by him, at the time when 
his nomination was sent to the Senate; and it 
would have been grossly unjust, upon mere rumor 
and suspicion, to discredit a man who had always 
before borne an honorable character, when, by 
waiting a little while, official information could be 
i obtained upon which the Department might deter- 
mine its action. He was, however, rejected by 
' the Senate, as the Senator has stated. 
_ Another complaint, which the Senator makes 
against the Administration is, that they have been 
. guilty of gross extravagance in regard to the es- 
tablishment of a military depôt at Benicia. His 
first objection is, that Benicia was not the proper 
j place. He read from the report of Major Vinton, 
j a quartermaster in the Army, to show that the se- 
| fection of these sites was determined by General 
Persifer F. Smith, a gentleman who is, above all 
exception, one of the most gallant men in the 
Army, as I know the gentleman will concur with 
me in saying, a man of general and professional 
intelligence, and of the very highest sense of honor, 
; whose especial duty it was to select these sites, and 
i who was appointed to the command by Mr. Polk’s 
| administration. He was a sterling Democrat, 
i| too, but doubtless received his appointment be- 
i| cause of the special confidence reposed in his fidel- 
ity. That officer communicated to the Govern- 
ment, at different times, the reasons why he 
_ preferred establishing the military depot at Benicia 
| instead of San Francisco. I propose to read a 
: few extracts from his letters to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral. Under date of April 5, 1849, he says: 
“ The town of San Francisco is no way fitted for military 
i or commercial purposes ; there is no harbor, a bad landing 
place, bad water, no Supplies of provisions, an inclement 
| climate, and it is cut off from the rest of the country, ex- 
cept by a long eircuit around the southern extremity of the 
bay. There are points on the bay, more inland, having 
good harbors and Jandings, good water, and open to the 
whole country in rear, and accessible, without difficulty, to 


ships of the largest class. One of these should be the point 
at which the future depéts should be established.” 


In a letter of the Sth of a 1849, he shows 
how carefully and minutely the Straits of Karqui- 
nez, and the position of Benicia, had been exam- 
ined by himself, and other officers of the Army 
‘| and Navy, and says: 


' "Phe Straits are about five miles long, and from one to 
: two broad. Near the lower end the land is bold and high 
on both sides. Between the plat of this town, and the 
upper end of the Straits, a distance of about one mile, a 
large vessel can be near enough the bank to unload at sev- 
: eral points, and in the whole extent by a small expense for 
wharves.” * * * “The road to the upper Sacramento, 
from the southern country, crosses here during the season 
of high water, when the Valley of San Joaquin is over- 
flowed ; and this point has at all times a free communica- 
;, tion with all parts of the Territory. The objections to this 
place are, that there isno wood near the site, whereas the 
| south side of the Straits has some scattered trees on its 
i hills, and there is no stream of fresh water on it. The weils, 
however, furnish much better water than is found at San 
Francisco, and as good as is generally found from Decem- 
ber until June, when the rivers are high. At low water 
the water of the Straits is fresh; we found it perfectly good 
at the time. ”. 


He also repeats, that ‘* the expense of landing 
stores at San Francisco is enormous;’’ and con- 
trasting the two places, says: ‘ But there is no 
point entirely covered from all winds except in the 
Straits of Karquinez.”’ 
| _ On the 21st of May, 1849, he writes again from 
| San Francisco, and says: 

f ‘The enormous expense attending the landing and ship- 
‘| ment of goods here will be obviated by having the depôt ré- 


: Moved to Benicia, on the Straits of Karquinez, where the 
general depôt is established.” 


Major Vinton, in the report from which the 
| Senator has read, dated 30th March, 1850, in 
| speaking of San Francisco, says: 

‘ The natural obstacles to its successful enlargement and 
permanency in a commerial view, may be pointed out as 
consisting in its climate, the want of permanent points for 
| landing c es, the absence of fuel, and the lack of a plen- 
jı tiful supply of wholesome water.” * * ‘The harbor, 
i| hence, is, as it has been very justly represented, excellent 
| in many respects; but itis not a safe one during the prev- 
'! alence of the southeast gates, which sometimes sweep with 
great violence through its whole length ; and the communi- 
cation from the anchorage to the shore, is so much ob- 
i: structed by mud flats, that it is only at high tide that com- 
modities from the shipping can be landed. 

«c This object has, in a measure, been recently obviated 
by the construction of imperfect and insufficient piers. An 
incredible waste of property has been the consequence; 
|. vessels freighted with most valuable cargoes have been de- 
. serted at their anchorage, to unload which, and deposit their 
; contents on the open beach, at the high prices of labor, has 
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H 


| 
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eon more than the amount of their freight money. The | 


8 si SES ] A i ; 
Quartermaster’s Department, with all its resources, has not ithe engineer makes this further statement, which 


been able to escape the evils resulting from such a state of |i 
the times; and although other places, as yet, have not been |! 
found to be more favorable in some respects than San Fran- | 
cieco, there is no good reason for making that town the site 
ofour principal depit. Much of the land on which the 
town is built is held by very questionable titles, and the 
ic reservations made by our military governors are lia- 

e to be disputed at any time. To erect expensive stare- 
houses and quarters on these lands while the difficulty of 
communicating with the shipping is such as has bern de- 
seribed, would incur risks and expenses that the good of 
the service would not warrant; and the opportunies for 
so daing which existed a few moaths ago, have since been 
destroyed by the act of some person, with or without suffi- 
cient authority, (about which I am not fully advised,) ex- 
tending permission to certain citizens tu build upon and 
occupy, for business purposes, some of the best points on 
the public reserve. Rents are exorbitantly high—beyond a 
parallel in any country. Fuel cannot be obtained at retail 
prices for less than fitty dollars per cord, and men are un- 
willing to contract for any large supplies of it prospectively, 
Jest the extravagant prices of labor may throw them out of 
all calculable profit.” 

Soon after his arrival in California, General 
Smith established the depdt, as I suppose, under 
the large discretionary powers which had been 
given to him by Mr. Marcy when he set out to 
take command of the division. It will be per- 
ceived that he gives some very good reasons for 
the selection of this place. Recollect that he was 
the General commanding the division. He was 
the officer whose especial duty it was to select the 
sites for depôts. Upon Major Vinton no such 
duty had been devolved. The reportto the Adju- 
tant General, from which the Senator has read, 
was dated in March, 1850, months after the depét 
was established. The information communicated 
in that report to Mr. Secretary Crawford, was 
long after General Smith, on his own responsi- 
bility, had established the post, and long after the 
Secretary of War had approved its selection. 
The approval of the Secretary of War was dated 
in July, 1849. The Senator has read from this 
report of Major Vinton, which, so far, may be 
considered a volunteer report. to show that the ob- 
vious disadvantages of the site made it the duty of 
the Department of War to disapprove it. It so 
happened that, while running my eye over the re- 
port, and comparing it with the extract which he | 
quoted, and which isset out in the printed report 
of his speech, I found a very important omission. 
The part omitted is only a single sentence; but, | 
then, it is a key to all the rest of the report. It- 
does not merely qualify and limit the sense of‘, 
what preceded, but entirely changes the view | 
which an imperfect examination of the report | 
would present. After describing the geographical . 
advantages of Benicia, he speaks of its topograph- 
ical disadvantages. The last are chiefly the want | 
of wood and water. Major Vinton says: 

“ Having in view, then, that these two great elements | 
which invariably form the first principies in making a | 
choice for the residence of a community are wanting at this 
piace, I think the defects of the position are made manifest. ’? 

So far the Senator read, and so far his quota- 
tion is correct. But he did not read the next and | 
very important sentence, which is in these words: | 

“c Still it is not easy to designate any other point which is | 
free from similar objections; and I allude to the faults of | 
this one, to show the difficulties and consequent expendi- | 
ture to be encountered in the establishment of depits.”’ 

When we look, therefore, to the whole of Major ` 
Vinton’s testimony, we find, that if it is to have | 
any effect at all, it is to sustain the selection of | 
General Smith. Heshows thegreat and peculiar | 
geographical advantages of Benicia, and that its 
topographical disadvantages are such as prevail 
elsewhere. 


The Senator spoke particularly of a want of |. 
water, there being, as he mopa, only a single ` 


spring at Benicia. General Smith speaks in terms ' 
of complaint of the water at San Francisco, and 
in terms of commendation of the water at Benicia. 


He says that the water at Benicia was very good. | 


' eigco induced the commanding general to remove | 
ae ! duplicate of a report which he made on the 21st instant, de- 


I have been informed, by a quartermaster of the 


Army, that several good springs have since been | 


discovered about Benicia, one of which is upon /' 
the ground where the public buildings are erected, || 
and the whole of it is, or may be, appropriated to į; 
the use of the troops. I find, from a report made /: 
by Mr. Bomford, who appears to have been an | 
engineer appointed for that purpose, that they had |: 
bored, in order to get water, by artesian wells; 
that he had gone down one hundred and sixteen 
feet, and the water only rose within forty-two feet 
of the surface. Thus, as far as the experiments 


: extending to a great distance, the expense of light- 


: game Quartermaster Allen to General Jesup, 


i general laxity of discipline which prevailed at this į 


and that is, that the geological structure of the 
country was such as to make it extremely doubt- 


ful whether further depth of boring would bring | 
water to the surface. The strata there are very : 
much inclined, almost perpendicular; ‘‘ a condition 
extremely unfavorable to the passage of water 
from distant points.” It appears, therefore, that 
the project of the Artesian well, which the Senator | 
thinks ought to have been persevered in, was fu- 
tile, and, that if there was not an ample supply of 
running water, General Smith was right in adopt- 
ing the plan of cisterns. As to the price of wood, 
it was enormous in San Francisco. Major Vin- 
ton states, in the same report, that it waa retailed 
in that city at $50 a cord. Itake it, that the price 
was no higher at Benicia, past which place, 
derstand, a great deal of wood goes to San Fran- 
cisco. At Benicia there is bold water, where a 
ship can lie close along the shore and Jand its cargo 


_ without the extraordinary expense attendant upon 


the landing at San Francisco, where the mud flats 


erage was necessarily enormous. 


1848, under the orders of Mr. Polk’s administra- | 
tion. He was written to in October of that year | 


to come on to Washington, and confer with the '' 


Secretary of War. I dare say he had from Mr. , 
Marcy, who was undoubtedly an able Secretary, 


. very judicious advice, as to the duties which he , 


was expected to perform. Very singular to say, 
however, no written instructions to him are to be 
found on the files of the De ent, unlees those 
of his predecessor, Gen Mason, to which he 
was referred, are to be considered such. 
manifest that he must have had oral instructions, 
if not written ones; for if he had neither the one 
nor the other, the Secretary would be justly 
chargeable with negligence, and the General could 
scarcely have exercised the large discretion which 
he seems to have been conscious was intrusted to 
him. Certain it is, that on the 15th November, 
1848, Mr. Marcy authorized him, by letter, “ to 
establish his headquarters in California or Oregon, 
and change them from time to time, as the exi- 
gencies of the public service may require,” and 
charged him with the general duties of defending | 
these territories, and of preserving peace and pro- 
tecting the inhabitants from Indian depredations. 
It is understood that he was authorized to estab- | 


lish dep6ts, cover his troops, and secure his sup- | 


lies, as the General of an army, in time of war, 
is accustomed to do. In regard to the expense of 
these buildings at Benicia, there is an indistinct- 


he has not discriminated between those put up by 
General Smith, upon his own authority, and with- 
out the sanction of the Department, and those put 
upin General Taylor’s time. Nor has he noticed 
the action of the present Administration in regard 


' é States. 


| 


un- 


Itis very | 


to the subject. 
Major i 
January 10, 1850, states that he took charge of 
the propery of the quartermaster’s department 
at Benicia the Ist July, 1849, the post having been 
established, and thestores transferred to that place, 


before this time—and of course, before the approval <; 


of its selection by Mr. Secretary Crawford. Ma- 


or Allen says, ‘his attention was first called to ; 


‘the completion of the buildings commenced, but 


* which were little advanced, and to the erection of |: 


The lowest rate of ` from the Atlantic to the Pacific was again presented for the 


‘three houses and a barrack.” 


a mechanic’s pay was eleven dollars, and of a la- : 
: to have materials for suitable buildings prepared and sent 


borer, five dollars per day. 
The Senator read from another report of the 


which shows that the enormous rents at San Fran- : 


the stores from that place, before accommodations 
were provided for them at Benicia, as in the end 
more economical. It shows also the impossibility 
of getting the soldiers to work for the trifling com- 
pensation allowed them for their labor, and the 


period when gold had been recently discovered, 


i and the sacra fames -auri was raging most fierce- |: 


ly. Having read an extract from this report, the | 
Senator then charges that ‘ with a full knowledge 


llen, in hig report to Major Vinton of ` 


* of these facts, the Secretary of War sanctions these 


A 


had gone, Artesian wells would notanawer. Then || ‘enormous expenditures on a depôt established 


I intend it to be distinctly understand, 
t (he says,) that these extraordinary expenditures 
t were known to the Secretary of War, and not 
‘ disapproved by him.” 

Now, in relation to the present Secretary of 
War, these expenditures were made before he 
came into office. He never authorized any build- 
ings to be erected at this depét; and neither he nor 
Mr. Crawford could have known of them from this 
report, which was made the 30th June, 1851, long 
after the expenses were incurred. I shall show 
presently what buildings were erected by authori- 
y of Mr. Crawford, and what by authority of 
the commanding general, and that the present 
Secretary of War, as soon as he was informed of 
the great expenditures already made, and of others 
proposed, directed their immediate discontinuance. 
And I infer from the report of Major Vinton, of 
29th March, 1850, to the Adjutant General, that 


until then the War Department was not specifi- 


cally informed of the buildings erected by order of 


y | the commanding general, or of the expenditures 
eneral Smith went to California in the fall of '' 


upon them. For in that report Major Vinton 
gave a detailed account of the different buildings 
and furnished plans of them which, regularly, 
should first have been approved by the. Department. 
And it appears that several of them, commenced 
before July, 1849, were completed in October and 
November of that year. A report made to the 
Secretary of War on the 27th April last, by the 


_ Quartermaster General, will show what was au- 


thorized by Secretary Crawford: 


QUARTERMASTER GENERAL'S OPFICE, 
WASHINGTON CITY, April 27, 1852. 

Sır: In reply to your inquiries in regard to the change of 
the principal depôt of the Army from San Francisco to Be- 
nicia, in California, and the manner in which the necessary 
buildings were erected, I have the honor to report, that the 
subject of buildings, as well for the use of the troops as for 
the protection of the public stores on the Pacific, had re- 
ceived the early attention of Mr. Secretary Marcy. Cap- 
tain Fotsom, Assistant Quartermaster at San Francisco, had 
recommended that materials for buildings should be sent 


_ from the Atlantic, as less expensive than to obtain them in 
' California. Mr. Marcy thought favorably of the measure, 
: and directed me to organize aboard of o 


cers to determine 
and report upon plans of buildings for officers’ quarters, 
soldiers? barracks, and store-houses to protect the public 
suppiies. 

organized a board on the 15th of February, 1849—see 
paper marked A, with the accompanying plans, herewith. 


|. They reported on the 2d of March, but as Mr. Marcy was to 


go out of office the next day, he, of course, would give noin- 
structions on the subject. As soon after Mr. Crawford was 
installed into office as possible, I brought the matter to his 
notice, but he disapproved of the proposition, and on the 5th 
of Aprit, 1849, I informed Captain Folsom of his decision, 


. z i: and referred him to California or Oregon for the materials 
ness in the charges of the Senator, that is to say, | 


to build a snitable store-house to protect the supplies, which 
was the only building then authorized. 

In consequence of the difficulty and expense of landing 
stores of every description at San Francisco, and the enor- 
mous rents asked for store-houses and quarters for the 
troops there, General Smith changed the depot from San 
Francisco to Benicia, I think, in April; and in a letter to 
the Adjutant General, dated the 2ist of May, he recom- 
mended that point as the permanent depot. This letter wag 


, received on the 20th of July, and the same day referred to 


the Secretary, who, on the 21st of July, made an indorse- 
ment on ıt of which the tollowing is an extract: ‘t Depdt to 
be changed as recommended. G. W.C.” On the 23d of 
July the Adjutant General addressed a letter of instructions 
to General Smith, of which the following is an extract: 
“ Your communication of May 26, which was submitted to 
‘the Secretary of War on its receipt, has been considered, 
‘and I am instructed to say, that the transfer of the Army 
,depét from San Francisco to Benicia, or the Straits of 
t Karquinez, is fully approved. R. Jones, Adjutant Gen- 
t eral.” 

About this time, the subject of sending suitable buildings 


consideration of the Secretary of War, and he authorized me 


from the Atlantic; and, in accordance with his instruc- 


. tions, I directed Lieutenant Colone! Thomas, on the 27th 
' of July, to proceed to Maine, and have materials prepared 


and sent to California. The Colonel executed the duty 
confided to him most successfally—Paper marked B is a 


tailing his operations, and stating the cost of them. With 


: the exception of a few small iron buildings sent out, these 
| are all that were authorized from this office, except. the 
` store-house referred to above, and, as before stated, they 


were sanctioned by the Secretary of War. They were all 
necessary, and costly, as it proved, to put them up at Beni- 
cia, and other postsin California. More than one hundred 
thousand dollars were saved to the Treasury by sending 
them from the Atlantic. 

I have the honor to be, sir, yonr obedient servant, 

; TH. 8. J ESUP, Quartermaster General. 
The Hon. C. M. Conran, Secretary of War, 
Washington City. 
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The result of the deliberations of this board was, 
that they advised the buildings to be erected prin- 
cipally of wood. 
most of the buildings which the Secretary autho- 
rized. One of these buildings was a store-house, 
of which [ do not find the plan, and which was 
put up by the commanding general under the au- 
thority of Secretary Crawford. The other build- 
ings which he authorized, were contracted for in 
the State of Maine, and very judicious measures 
were taken to secure economy in their purchase 
and erection. Colonel Thomas, of the Quartermas- 
ter General’s Bureau, went to the State of Maine, 
and there made the contracts for two buildings for 
officers’ quarters, two for barracks, two for store- 
houses, and one for a guard-house. The timbers 
were all framed and ready to be put up on be- 
ing landed in Benicia—the weatherboarding was 
planed and rabbeted—the flooring tongued and 
grooved, and, in fact, everything necessary was 
so prepared and shipped for that Territory, so as 
to require the least possible labor to be done in 
California. The same officer shipped a party of 
good and efficient mechanics, carpenters, brick- 
layers, and masons, and plasterers, a blacksmith, 
and painter, all under contract to work for the 
Government for one hundred days after their ar- 
rival, on favorable terms; and itis honorable to the 
character of these Eastern mechanics, that not- 
withstanding all temptations and inducements to 
violate their contracts, they remained faithful and 


fulfilled their agreement, at about one third the ' 


current wages of the country. The price of the 
materials varied according to kind and quality, 
from nine to twenty-one dollars per thousand feet, 
and the total cost of materials, tools, freight, and 
passage money, was $64,871 25. By these means, 
as the Quartermaster General says, more than 
$100,000 was saved to the Government; and this 
was the sort of extravagance sanctioned by Sec- 
retary Crawford. 

Major Allen, the quartermaster who succeeded 
Major Vinton, gives us a history of these expend- 
itures. It seems that he took charge on the lot of 
July, 1849; and many of the buildings were erected 
in the fiscal year ending 30th of June, 1850. In 
July, 1849, 
and. determined that it would be more advantage- 


ous to the Government to have the materials pro- | 


vided on the Atlantic coast, and ship 
Therefore, one of the assistants of t 
master General’s Bureau, Colonel Thomas, was 
sent, as I have said, to the State of Maine, where 
he made the contract which I have mentioned. 
These were the buildings authorized by Mr. Sec- 
retary Crawford, in addition to the single store- 


pe by sea. 


house which General Smith was specially author- |; 
The other buildings were | 


ized to erect at Benic.a. 
erected without such authority, and without plans 
from the Quartermaster’s Department, which a 
regulation of the Army requires should be fur- 
nished before their erection. The great bulk of 
the expense was incurred in the erection of these 
buildings, on General Smith’s responsiblity. And 
so far from Mr. Secretary Crawford being, as the 
Senator from California wishes it distinctly under- 
stood, fully informed of the expenditures and ap- 


proving of them, I am able to state, on full au- | 


thority, that no report ever apprised him of them, 
and that the accounts of quartermaster’s expend- 
itures in California, for the third and fourth 


quarters of 1849, and the first quarter of 1850, were : 


not received at the office of General Jesup till the 


10th of May, 1850, while those of the second, | 
uarters of 1850, were not re- ' 


third, and fourth 


ceived till the 15th February, 1851. The Senate 


will therefore perceive that if there was any great » 


extravagance in the erection of these buildings, it 
is to be attributed to somebody else, not to the 
action of General Taylor’s Secretary of War. 


travagance with regard to them. In order to 
make out the charge of extravagance, the Senator 


has quoted from a report made by Major Allen, | 


on the 30th of June, 1851—long after all the ex- 
travagance complained of had been committed. 
The report of Major Vinton was made in March, 
1850. If there was any extravagance at all, it 
was in erecting the store-houses authorized by 
Mr. Crawford, and the other buildings, not au- 
thorized by Mr. Crawford, prior to July, 1850. 


I have here the drawings of | 


r. Crawford changed his opinion, ‘| 


e Quarter- | 


1; 
know and aver that nobody can charge the present : 
Secretary of War with having sanctioned any ex- | ' f pe 

i| in case you should report in answer to the communication ` 


of the General-in-Chief of the 26th d f December last, .: ? A . 
n be reduced. You | Something should be done in relation to that fund, 


| exigency of the public service. 


i interests of the country; and I wonder why a little | 


: charity might not have been extended to Secretary 
Crawford also. Why could not the Senator sup- 
pose that, so far as he was concerned, he also 


. acted with a view to the best interests of the coun- ` 


try? And why not ascertain, by careful inquiry, 
as I have done, that he was no way responsible 
for expenditures made without his knowledge, 
under authority which could only have been de- 


rive: from his predecessor, and the exercise of ; 


which authority was not known to him till too 
late for his interference? It is very probable that 
i; General Smith, with all his gallantry and all his 
intelligence, was not quite so strict an economist 


i 
as the Senator from California is; and that is very 
much to be regretted. But it must be remem- 
bered, in justice to him, that it is not necessary 
|Í that Congress should pass special provisions of 
i| law authorizin 
l! ticular places. The army appropriation bills often 


ii contain, and that passed in 1848, for the support `; 


of the army for the year ending June 30, 1849, 
' did contain, an appropriation for all the incidental 
| expenses of the Quartermaster’s Department, in- 
` cluding barracks. In that year the appropriation 
was $350,000 for all these objects. Ordinarily, 
‘| no barracks, store-houses, quarters, &c, are built 
|| without the approbation of the Secretary of War; 
|| but the distant theater of these operations, the 
pressing wants of the service, the peculiar and 
extraordinary condition of things in California, 


g the building of barracks at par- ; 


‘| and the oral instructions of Mr. Marcy, doubtless 


l! justified General Smith in all that he did. 
| 
i peni Secretary of War upon that subject. I 

ave said that the accounts came to General Jesup 


on the 15th of February, 1851. On the 24th of j 


_ February, 1851, the Secretary addressed the fol- 
' lowing letter to General Smith: 


War DEPARTMENT 
Wasuineton, February 24, 
,: Major General Persirer F. SMITH, 
1; Comd?g Pacific Division, Benicia, California: 
| Sır: The Quartermaster General has, within a few days 
| past, submitted to me a report made by Assistant Quarter- 
i 
| 


ies. } 


master Robert Allen, showing the number of persons em- 
ployed in the construction of barracks, &c., at Benicia 
during the month of November last, and the wages paid to 
` each. By this account it appears that there were at that 
|; time eighty-nine mechanics and laborers employed in said 
| works, at an aggregate expense of about $21,600 per month 
for their wages. 

He has also brought to my notice a letter from Major 
Allen, dated August 25. 1850, in which that officer esti- 


i in the construction of barracks, store houses, &c., at cer- 


tain posts in California and Oregon designated in his fetter, 
will amount, during the year commencing on the 25th 
August, 1850, to about $2,020.500. 

As no order appears to have been given by this Depart- 


| 


: porary accommodation of the troops. Unless the Army 
‘1 should be much increased, (of which there is at present 
i NO prospect whatever.) the military force hereafter to be 
‘| stationed on the Pacific, particularly in California, will be 
:; very inconsiderable, and the precise points where they 
ought to be stationed are hardly yet determined with suffi- 
; cient accuracy to render it prudent to expend large sums in 
ij the construction of permanent works of this character. 
: Even were it otherwise, the Department would hesitate to 
» make these expenditures until money had been specially 
; appropriated for the purpose. In the absense of plans and 


i will show, now, what was the action of the | 


mates that the sums which will be required for expenditures | 


| l 


excited a great deal of remark ; that the entire estimates 
for barracks and quarters, (including those in California 
and Oregon,) tor the year ending 30th June, 1852, amount 
only to §800,000, and there is every reason to believe that 
even this amount will be very much reduced, and that no 
specific appropriation will be made for the works referred 
to in this letter. The appropriations for the current year 
are already exhausted. 

You will also give orders that the quartermasters at each 
post shall, as soon as practicable, prepare and transmit to 
this Department, a detailed statement, showing the precise 
: nature and extent ofall works that are or have been erected 
thereat; the materials of which they are constructed, their 
present state, the amount that has been already expended 
on them, the materials on hand, and an estimate of the 
amount that will be required to complete them. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 


I presume the report of Major Allen, dated at 
Benicia, June 30, 1851, and referred to by the 
Senator, was in consequence of this order. The 
Senate will perceive that the present Secretary of 
War, as soon as he was informed of the magni- 
tude and cost of the building which had been 
erected, and were proposed to be erected at Beni- 
cia, took immediate steps to put a stop to the ex- 
penditure. Itis not to be supposed that a Sec- 
| retary of War, who has been in office only a few 
| months, is to be acquainted with everything going 
| on in his Department. It is not his duty to in- 
vestigate every account that comes in, or every 
, dispatch that is received by the Quartermaster 
General’s Bureau, or any other. It is the duty of 
' his subordinates to bring to his notice everything ` 
! of special consequence which may require his 
attention. This letter shows that he was not in- 
formed of the proposed expenditure at Benicia 
until a few days before the letter was dated; and 
; promptly, after receiving the information, he put 


‘| an end to this expenditure. On referring to the 


i documents accompanying Major Allen’s report in 
1851, I find a list of the houses which were begun 
i and completed at the depôt at Benicia for the year 
commencing July Ist, 1850. It sustains the state- 
ment I have made to the Senate, as to the number 
of houses and buildings which were erected. 

In connection with this subject, the Senator has 
made great complaints as to the application of the 
. civil fund in California—— 

Mr.GWIN. As the Senator is entering upon 
a new topic, I will read the extract from the letter 
of Commodore Jones, to which I referred. I did 
not expect that the Senator would speak to-day, 
or I should have been prepared with the documents 
upon which I based my remarks, to which the 
Senator is replying. 1 read from an official letter 
addressed by Commodore Jones to Lieutenant R. 
W. Meade, dated at San Francisco, August 17, 
1849. After giving the reasons why he did not 
' put Lieutenant Meade in command of the Edith, 
he makes this statement: 


“Subsequently, and very unexpectedly since my return 
' to San Francisco, the Hon B. King has, under author- 


i: ity from the President, called on me for the Edith to go to 


tions, [See Army Regulations of £841, par. 970,971] I was ` 
not, until then, aware of their magnitude and cost, and ` 
| supposed they were cheap structures, intended forthe tem- | 


| ment for the erection of these works, as required by regula- 


; estimates, andin the uncertainty that now prevails as tothe - 


extent of the military force that will hereafter be stationed 
‘| on the Pacific, no recommendation of such an appropriation 
| can be made at the present session. 

You will, therefore, immediately on the receipt of this 
letter, suspend all further operations on the works at Benicia 
beyond what are absolutely necessary for the immediate 
use of the troops stationed there, or that may remain there, 


that the force now stationed there can be reduced. You 
will give similar orders to the commanders of the several 
|| Posts where-sueh worksare now in the course of construc- 
| tion, taking care that proper measures be adopted for the 
protection of such works as have been commenced, and 
for the preservation or sale of the materials on hand. In 
the execution of this order, you will of course exercise 
your discretion as to the precise extent to which, and the 
mode in which it is to be carried out. I will remark, 
however, that the expenditures of the Army, particularly of 
ii the Quartermaster’s Department for the ‘last year, have 


' leeward on very important service, unconnected wiih the 

Navy ; and so pressing is the necessity for the earliest pos- 
: sible departure of the Edith, that she will go to sea at the 
: end of the week, under canvas, with the contractor and 
his engineers, and workmen on board, who will finish their 
work on the passage.” 


Mr. PEARCE. I do not think that makes an 
difference. It is the same thing, after all, whic 
i the Senator was anxious to have done, and which 
. was not improper in itself. ` 
The Senator has referred to the civil fund of 
: California. Its history, I think, was gone over at 
i the last session of Congress. The Senate will 
recollect that a bill to provide for the settlement of 
` the accounts of officers, who had been connected 
with the receipts and disbursements of that money, 
was introduced by me. It passed this body, and 
‘ was sent to the House of Representatives. There 
: it expired, no action being taken upon it. A sim- 
ilar bill has been introduced at thepresent session, 
and has passed the Senate. A recommendation 
: Was sent to the Committee on Finance, at the last 
session, by the Secretary of War, urging that 


i so that it might be received into the Treasury, 
; which it could not be, without some legislative 
_ action of Congress. : 

| The bill which I introduced provided for its 

‘receipt into the Treasury in the first place, and 
‘accounting for it as if it had been properly re- 
ceived—legitimating the action of the Government 
de facto in regard to that fund—allowing the ex- 
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penditure for army and navy purposes of so much 
of the funds as had been so applied. It also made 
allowance to the officers engaged in its receipt and | 
disbursement; allowed a portion of it to be applied | 
to the relief of destitute emigrants, to which pur- 
it was applied by order of General Smith. 
t allowed another portion to be applied to the 
Feet purpose of paying the expenses of the 
ifornia Convention, and giving to the State of 
California, in lieu of the outfit which the Terri- 
tories usually have received, the sum of $300,000. 
If that bill had been passed last year, all of the 
accounts which are now open and unadjusted, 
might, perhaps, have been settled. At all events, 
the legal authority would have been given for their 
settlement, which does not now exist. Until the 
House of Representatives act upon the bill which 
has gone from this body, or on some other bill 
intended to answer the same purpose, it will be 
impossible that these accounts should be adjusted; 
because, the money not having been collected 
under the machinery of law which we have pro- 
vided for the collection of our revenue from cus- 
toms, cannot go into the Treasury until Congress | 


shall legitimate the action of the government de | 


Jacto of California. 

1 do not mean to waste the time of the Senate 
by speaking of the propriety of collecting customs 
in California, any further than to say this: The 

vernment de facto, (General Mason first and 

eneral Riley next, then acting as governor, ) pur- 
sued the principle which the Senate recognized 
when we passed that bill; that is to say, that Cali- 
fornia having become a part of the United States, 
military contributions being no longer collected 
there, because there was no longer a state of war, 
foreign goods liable to duty should not be im- 
ported and landed there, in violation of the general 
-revenue laws of the United States, and that, if they 
were imported and landed, those who did so must 
pay the duties. General Mason commanding there, 
previously to General Riley, established the tariff 
of 1846. General Smith, when he went there, in 
conjunction with Commodore Jones, recognized 
the propriety of the payment of duties, as deposits, 
by those who should bring dutiable goods into 
California. About this there can be no manner 


of question. The Senate thought so at the last. 


session, and at this. Even the circular of Mr. 
Robert J. Walker, Secreta 
which the Senator has read, does not furnish any 
authority to any one there to permit goods to be 
landed without the payment of duties. He says, 
*“ that if foreign dutiable should be intro- | 
* duced there and shipped thence to any other port 
‘or place of the United States, they would be 
‘liable to all the penalties prescribed by law, when , 
‘such importation is attempted without the pay- 
* ment of duties.” 

It is sufficient to say that the general revenue 


law forbids the introduction of foreign goods at | 


any other place than a port of entry; that San 


Francisco was nota port of entry, because Con- ` 


gress did not perform its duty at the long session 
of 1848, and that the collection of duties was by 
military authority in both Mr. Polk’s time and 


General Taylor’s, without authority indeed from `. 


Washington, but justifiable under all the circum- 
stances. 

This fund, thus collected, went into the hands 
of these officers, and irregular as it was, perhaps 


it was a very fortunate thing for the service there. , 
If the officers had not collected the money there : 
would have been no means to pay the expenses of . 


the California Convention, and I do not know that 


the State of California would have sprung into . 
existence, and the Senate have had the benefit of . 
There would have | 
been no funds for the relief of destitute emigrants | 
The military defenses of the country would have ] 
: was a thing which the imperious circumstances of 


the Senator’s services here. 


been inadequate. 


The next subject of complaint which the Sen- | 


ator from California makes, is in regard to certain 
Indian commissioners. Congress have appropri- | 
ated at different times $50,000, I think, for the 
purpose of negotiating Indian treaties in Califor- ' 
nia—$25,000 at one time, and ,000 at another. | 
Indian agents were appointed for California, who, | 
under the provision of a general law requiring | 
that the commissioners to negotiate Indian treaties 
should be persons in the employ of the Depart- 
ment, went out to California, and proceeded to 


of the Treasury, | 


enter upon the duties assigned to them. First, 


they met as a board, and, after having transacted | 


: some business as a board, | believe they divided 
the State inta three divisions, each taking one 
division, and proposing to negotiate treaties in 


each. Tiy were without funds. The $25,000 
appropriated by Congress had not reached them. 


They were anxious to obtain funds, and they 
made application to the collector of the customs at 
San Francisco to advance them the $25,000 appro- 
priated by Congress. That he did not do, but he 
advanced them $5,000, and advanced it to them 
upon the recommendation of the Senator from 
California himself. It seems that the Indians in 
California, who are numerous and wartike, were 
supposed to be in a state of great irritation. 
deed, it was expected that a general Indian out- 
break would take place; and it was thought to be 
very desirable, in order to pacify the Indians, that 
these negotiations should be promptly entered 
upon. They could not be entered upon without 
money. The commissioners applied to the col- 
lector, and he advanced $5,000 for the purpose of 
enabling them to enter into negotiations. 

But the Senator has fallen into an extraordinary 
mistake, that another advance made by the col- 
lector was made on the basis of the $25,000 ap- 
propriation. Mr. King, besides advancing $25,000, 
advanced to the Quartermaster’s Department 
$150,000. The Senator map pace that the $150,000 
were all for the purpose of military escorts, which 
went with the Indian commissioners to negotiate 
treaties. That is a mistake in fact, as I have 
ascertained. I have returns from the Department 
showing that but $60,000 of this money were ap- 
propriated to the support of the escort, or rather 
of the three escorts, which accompanied the com- 
missioners. Sixty thousand dollars was all of the 


I was exceedingly anxious to 
get this information before I addressed the Senate 
on the subject. I applied to the Quartermaster 
General for a statement of the amount expended, 


and he told me that he could not make out a cor- | 
[I was anxious to ascertain the exact ` 
amount, and he told me that the returns of the | 
l assistant quartermaster had not come in in full, 


rect one. 


and those received were so mixed up with o:her 
expenditures that it was difficult to separate them. 
I said in my 

iven to me. und this amount, stated by Mr. 
King himself, to be the advance to the Quarter- 


master’s Department for the purpose of fitting out | 


these expeditions. 
Mr PEARCE. 
ator at all. I merely wanted to state the facts as 

I understand them now to exist. I have here a 
statement of the several drafts drawn by Major 

' Allen, assistant quartermaster of Benicia, show- 
,. ing the amount received and expended by him. 
He received the amount of $150,000, but the 
amount expended for the military escorts was 


and tear of the public property, and also of the 
' expenditures of Lieutenant Stoneman, whose ac- 


counts have not been received, but the whole of | 
which will amount to not more than eight or ten | 
If that state of affairs be cor- ‘| 


thousand dollars. i 
rect, the expenditure for that purpose will be about 


$70,000. Then the other part of the advance is ; 


. for moneys applied to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment in other particulars. This advance, if made 


by the collector out of United. States money, was | 


certainly irregular. Mr. King had no more right 


, to advance the $5,000 than the $150,000 without in || 
structions from the Treasury Department; but it |: 


' the case, even in the opinion of the Senator from 
California, justified in the one instance, and which, 
| I suppose, it inevitably follows must have been 
justifiable in the other. 
the use of advancing money to the Indian com- 
! missioners if money was not advanced to the 
: quartermaster to furnish the means of an escort 
| to protect them? 


Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator will permit |; 


me to explain. Before I wrote the note to Mr. 
King in reference to the advance of $5,000, the 


me) 


In- . 


8 h that this was the statement | 
i fo 


I find no fault with the Sen- : 


only about $60,000. This is exclusive of the wear | 


What would have been ; 


\ 

‘appropriation of $25,000 had been made, and the 
Department of the Interior, I do not say from neg- 
lert, had not placed the amount under the control 
of the commissioners. ‘The $5,000 advance was 
not at all connected with the $150,000 loaned to 
the Quartermaster’s Department. That was made 
long before. The $5,000 was ad vanced on the ap- 
propriation made at the last session of Congress, 
and I stated that I did not hold myself responsible 
for the acts of those officers, but that on account of 
the pressing necessity of the case, Mr. King would 
be sustained if he made that small advance. Mr. 
King says, however, in the letter from which I 
have read, that the advance was placed to his pri- 
vate account, ag it was expected that the next 
mail would bring authority to the Indian com- 
missioners to draw for the appropriation. 

Mr. PEARCE. Then it was so much the bet- 
ter, for it was no violation of law. The Senate 
will perceive the necessity of my making the dis- 
tinction between these appropriations when Í read 
to them this extract from the Senator’s speech. 

He says: 

tc I wish it to be borne in mind that all this was to be done 
under an appropriation of $25,000. ? 

After that statement. it becomes necessary for me 
to show why it was, that $150,000 were advanced 
by thecollector, and that it was not advanced upon 
this appropriation of $25,000, but in consideration 
and in aid of the general military appropriation 
made for the military service of the Government, 
and in reference to that portion appropriated for the 
Quartermaster’s Department. Ìn fact, itis no in- 
convenience to the Government to have these ad- 
vances made, because the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment must be furnished with funds by drafts 
drawn on California. Tifere is asurplus of money 
there. I believe the receipts of the customs in 
California are larger than in most of the States of 
the Union, larger, perhaps, than they are even in 
the city of New Orleans. When there is a sur- 
pue there, it isa very convenient thing for the 

reasury Department here to supply funds by 
drawing on the collecter at San Francisco. This 
advance of the collector was not before the appro- 

riations, as in another part of his speech, the 
mator stated because the appropriations had 
been made; but it was a loan Ce money made in 
advance of the receipt of instructions to the collect- 
or of that fact. 1 do not know whether the Sen- 
ator stated that the $150,000 was advanced out 
of Mr. King’s private funds as wellas the $5,000. 
1 suppose not, however; because IJ find a letter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in which Mr. King 
is told that these advances are contrary to law. 
They did not think proper, however, to remove 
Mr. King for it, because his object wasa good one. 
There was an extraordinary state of things pre- 
vailing. California is an immense territory. It 
is inhabited by a very large body of Indians, esti- 
mated, I believe, at 100,000. They are said to be 

: the most warlike Indians on that side of the Con- 
tinent. They were irritated, and justly irritated, 
perhaps, by the condition of things then prevail- 

ing; and there was danger of an immediate out- 
break. I can show the Senate by a reference toa 
| letter of one of the commissioners, what was the 

‘| condition of things which called for prompt and 

', energetic proceedings. 

In a letter dated January 5th, 1852, he says: 


, We found the Indians at open war with the whites in 
many parts of the State, and, with but few exceptions, I 


;! believe in the southern portion of the State, they were 
hostile, and the war between them and the whites charac- 
terized by those acts of rapine and murder usual in Indian 
| warfare. The country called for some relief from such a 
state of affairs. The miners had been driven from their 
, gold mines, and every day almost some outrage or injury 
was done to the person or property of the citizens, and, in 
return, many of the Indians were killed and their stores of 
provisions destroyed.” 

Such was the condition of things which required 
: that the collector at San Francisco, E 
‘the strict instructions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, should advance money to the Quartermas- 
|| ter’s Department to fit out escorts for the Indian 
commissioners, who might pacify the Indians, 
and protect the people of the State. Let me add, 
i that the Quartermaster’s Department here being 
in funds at the time promptly repaid the advance 
of $150,000. x : 

The Senator from California then alludes to the 


course of action pursued by these commissioners. 
After the negotiation of treaties with the Indians 
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. ` ` . . f . 
they did not look to the instructions which had | Secretary of the Interior a desire that the treaties | 
been sent to them, but went far beyond them,and | should not now be sent to the Senate, but that | 


the known constitutional rule, and disregarded | 
the rights of the Executive and the Senate. They | 
made treaties with the Indians, not, to be sure, i 
violative of instructions, (since the nature of the | 
stipulations could not be foreseen or dictated in | 
Washington,) but they made treaties in which 
they stipulated to furnish the Indians with sup- 
pics of food, particularly beef cattle, to a very 
arge amount. Having made these stipulations, 
they did not wait until the treaties were sent to the 
Executive, and ratified by the Senate; but they 
justified themselves, or attempted to justify them- 
selves, for furnishing these supplies in advance of 
the ratification of the treaties, on the ground of 
the imperative necessity of doing something to , 
keep the Indians quiet, and protect the people of | 
the State. They said that the extraordinary con- ` 
dition of things there demanded that they should 
go beyond their instructions, and beyond the law. |: 
Whether this is so or not, we shall, perhaps, as- |; 
certain hereafter. They did this, however, with- 
out the knowledge of the Administration, and the 
Senator complains that they were not immediately 


they should be retained until the information was 
had. 

It is altogether a mistake. I 
never made any such declaration to anybody. 


Mr. GWIN. 
Mr. PEARCE. There may have been a mis- 
understanding between the Senator and these func- 


tionaries, but, undoubtedly, they so understood . 


him. 

Mr. GWIN. This is a matter of some impor- 
tance to myself personally, and I will state the facts. 
The delegation from California had an interview 
with the Commissioner of In lian Affairs. My 
colleagues of the other House are conversant with 
the discussions that occurred on that occasion. 
The Secretary of the Interior was to have been 
present, but was unavoidably prevented from at- 
tending. I then stated explicitly that the Admin- 
istration must take the responsibility either of ap- 


proving or disapproving of the treaties; that, by | 


withholding them from the Senate, they were be- 
coming the fixed policy of the country. The 


Commissioner said he would assume no such re- :, 
‘| sponsibility; that if we wanted the treaties we must 


| 

dismissed for so doing. ‘call for them. One of my colleagues in the other | 
Mr. GWIN. I say that the Administration | House prepared a resolution calling for the inform- | 
ought either to have approved or disapproved of ation, based upon this declaration of the Com- | 
their acts. If they approved them, the President | missioner. I will state, furthermore, that we all 
should have sent the treaties to the Senate; but if understood at the time that the Department did 
he did not he ought to have disavowed the policy `, not intend to assume this responsibility, and that 
adopted by the agents, and appointed others to i they did not intend to send these treaties here until 
carry out the exact views of the Administration. | they were called for by the delegation from Cali- 
Mr. PEARCE. This is what the Senator said | fornia. My colleague, (Mr. We ter,] who had 
in his speech: ‚| not then taken his seat in the Senate, has offered 
“He (meaning the Commissioner of Indian Affairs) says ;, & resolution in Executive session, calling for these 
that these agents had no authority to exceed the amount of i treaties. It is certainly a mistake that I advised 


| of the important duties of their offices, have not 
recollected the details of these conversations, prob- 
ably, as well as I, who was so deeply interested 
in the subject. I wanted the treaties rejected, 
i| either by the President or the Senate, and tħe con- 

tracts investigated; and also the acts of the agents, 
' who might have been unjustly assailed. The Sec- 
retary and Commissioner are incapable of doing 
me injustice, as I know I am incapable of misrep- 
resenting their acts or opinions. 

Mr. PEARCE. How is it possible that drafts 
drawn in pursuance of treaty stipulations are to be 
paid, unless the treaties are ratified? Do you in- 
tend to comply with the stipulations of a treaty, 
and reject the treaty itself? It would require a 
great deal of consideration, before the Senate would 
enter on a course like that. There would begreat 
incongruity in it. 

But there is another consideration why the Pres- 
ident should withhold these treaties, for the pres- 
ent, at all events. The Senator from California, 
iL I think, is mistaken in saying, that by withhold- 
i| ing them for the present, the policy recommended 
by them will become the fixed policy of the coun- 
| try. I suppose it will become the fixed policy of 
the country, if they are ratified; but how canit be 
so if we do not ratify them, and if they are sus- 
pended from the consideration of the Senate? 
Certainly no authority is given to the treaties, no 
authority is given to any acts of the commission- 
ers’ in relation to them, unless the Senate ratify 
them. Ex nihilo, nihil fit. You cannot make the 


' treaties valid, but by their ratification. There are 


very good reasons why they should not be sent to 
the Senate for confirmation now. I find at this 
very time—at least at the date of the last advices 
from California—that the stipulations of these 


the appropriation. Why, then, are they not dismissed? | 
Here is an acknowledgment that they have exceeded their ii 
authority under the law, yet they are permitted to go un- || 
punished,” &c. . q 
So the Senator goes on. Let me now state to | 
the Senate what the facts are. Not one of the | 
original treaties, made by the joint board or by 
Mr. Barbour, had been received by the Executive 
up to the 24th day of January last, though some 
of Mr. Wozencroft’s had reached the Indian 
office during the year 1851, and none of them 
were submitted to the President till the last month. | 
Mr. Barbour, one of the Indian commissioners, ' 
arrived at New Orleans, I believe, sometime during 


the last winter, and instead of coming on directly to | 


Washington, went to Kentucky, where he brought 


with him the treaties made by himself and by the ‘' 


Board. He there received a Jetter in which he was 
strongly rebuked by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, for this violation of duty in undertaking to 
carry out the stipulations of treaties before the |. 
Executive and the Senate had acted upon them. 
He answered the letter and defended himself. ` 
That answer is dated on the 5th of January, of | 
this year; but he did not come on to Washington | 
until after the 24th of January. Then he brought | 
sume of the treaties with him. Now is the Ex- || 
ecutive to be blamed, as the Senator has blamed 
him, for not submitting these treaties instanter to | 
the Senate for ratification, and to be charged with | 
covering up the transactions of the Commissioner , 
by withholding the treaties? Does not the Senator | i 
know that we may desire to be furnished with | 
more accurate information in regard to them? Does 
he not think that we ought to know the truth of | 
the allegations made by the Indian commission- | 
ers, before we say whether the Government shall 
or shall not honor their drafts? Is not the Execu- 
tive to be furnished with this information as well 
as we? Ought not the President to be furnished 
with it before submitting to the Senate treaties so 
important? Ought not the President to have full | 
time for consideration, and ought he not to be 
allowed the opportunity to obtain from California `| 
the information which is necessary to enable him | 
to act properly on the subject? Whether the 
treaties are to be confirmed or rejected, it is just | 
as important that the Executive should have the 
information on the subject as that the Senate should 
have it. I would not willingly do the Senator | 
any injustice, but I suppose my opinion in this 
respect does not differ from his, unless he changed 
it about the time he made his speech; for I amin- | 
formed that the Senator from California expressed | 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and to the | 


that they should be withheld. 


Mr. PEARCE. That was my understanding. ‘| 


He said that if they were sent in they would be 
rejected promptly. I wrote to the Secretary of 
the Interior on the subject, and received in reply 
the following letter: 


WASHINGTON, April 27, 1852. 
Dear SiR: In answer to your inquiry, I have to state 


that Senator Gwin and myself have had repeated conver- | 


sations on the subject of the treaties with the California 
Indians, in which he uniformly expressed himself as op- 
posed to their ratification, and objected to their being sent 
to the Senate, saying he would have them immediately re- 
jected. He has concurred with mein the opinion, that the 
treaties should be referred to the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in California for investigatior, and that action here 
should be suspended to await the report of that officer on 
the subject. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


L. LEA. 
Hon. A. H. H. STUART. 


Mr. GWIN. Thatis a mistake altogether. I 
was desirous that the contracts for beef, and the 
acts of the Indian agents, should be investigated. 


' It had been charged that there was favoritism in 
giving these contracts, and extravagant prices had : 


been paid for beef, all of which I wanted to be 


thoroughly investigated. Is that letter signed by l 


the Secretary of the Interior? ! 

Mr. PEARCE. It is from Mr. Lea, the Com- | 
missioner of Indian Affairs. I have another one | 
from the Secretary of the Interior, which corrob- 
orates what he says: 


Dear Six: My recollection of Mr. Gwin’s Opinions in 
regard to the California treaties, and the propriety of sus- : 
pending action on them until a report could be received 
from the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, agrees entirely 
with Colonel Lea's. . 

* * 


* * * * * 


I have consulted, from time to time, with Mr. Gwin on 
these subjects, and supposed T was acting in conformity 
with his opinions and wishes, and felt myself under obli- 
gations to him for his friendly counsels. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


ALEX. H. H. STUART. 
Hon. James A. Pearce. 


Mr. GWIN. All I have to say is, that both 


; are entirely mistaken, so far as my views in refer- 


ence to the treaties are concerned. There was 
nothing to investigate as to the treaties. We all 
knew the policy they adopted. I have always 
been anxious that the Departments should dis- 
avow the treaties, not withhold them from the 
Senate. I did not seek a collision with the Ad- 
ministration. I preferred that the President should 


: disavow the policy of the agents, rather than have 
the treaties sent to the Senate to be rejected, but 


it was due to the people of California that they 
should be acted on, and either rejected or ratified. . 
The Secretary and Commissioner, 


treaties are under discussion in the Legislature of 
| that State. They seem to know very well there, 
‘| what are their provisions, and there is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether they should be rati- 
i| fied or rejected. I have seen a majority and a 
|| minority report in the Legislature of California; 
|| the former recommending the rejection of the 
‘| treaties, and that the power of the State of Cali- 
fornia should be employed to secure their rejection; 
| and the latter very guardedly advising against this 
| course. There is also a resolution pending in the 

Legislature, from the majority of the committee, 
. of a rather extraordinary character. They recom- 

mend that the State shall insist upon the observ- 

ance of what they say is the policy which has 
' prevailed in every other State; that is, the entire 

exclusion of the Indians of California from that 

State. They insist that those people, said to be 

100,000 in number, shall be driven out of the limits 

of the State, and shall not be allowed a solitary 
reservation. They complain of the reservations 
i` which, it is said, the commissioners have guaran- 
tied to them by the treaties which they have made. 
They say that the Indians must not be allowed to 
hold any of the public lands in the State, but must 


‘| beremoved beyond its jurisdiction; that the Indian 


| 
| shall not be allowed to have an acre of that herit- 
| age which God gave him, and which was his before 
the white man first landed on the shores of Amer- 
ica. Whatisto become of these Indians? Where 
are they to go? How are we to remove them? 
Will you drive them out at the point of the bay- 
onet, or purchase their territory, from time to time, 
at the expense of untold millions? Will you send 
them beyond the confines of the United States, 
: into the possessions of our weak neighbor, Mex- 
i ico? You cannot do that, because it would vio- 
late your treaty stipulations. Will you send them 
up to the great valley of the Salt Lake, and con- 
sign them to the tender mercies of the Mormons? 
ill you send them to the Territory of Oregon, 
where the same system of exclusion is to be re- 
eated ? Will you turn them into the great deserts 
eyond the Sierra Nevada, there to meet a fate 
more dreadful than almost any of which the im- 
i agination can conceive? If you compel them to 
such an existence as that, theirs would be worse 
than the wanderings of the tribes of Israel for 
: forty years in the desert. There would be no pil- 
_lar of fire by night, or cloud by day, to guide 
‘them. There would be no refreshing manna in 
the wilderness for them. They must all faint, 
| despair, and die in the deserts, to which your sel- 
i fish violence would drive them; and rather than 


in the discharge || do that, it would be humanity for you to collect 
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them in groups, and treat them according to the I 


example of the French Revolution, with noyades 
and fusillades, drowning them by hundreds, and ` 
shooting them down by squadrons! Sir, this In- 
dian policy requires more consideration. While 
it is very desirable, I admit, to remove them from 
the neighborhood of the white man, there is a 
limit to that, and that limit you have reached. 
East of the Rocky Mountains, you have removed 
many Indian tribes beyond the white settlements; 
and, since 1929, have extinguished their title to 
120,000,090 acres, at an expense, it is said, of 
$72,000,000! You have congregated on the bor- 
ders of Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, vast 
hordes of savage Indians. Between the prairies 
east of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, vast 
deserts extend —deserts furnishing very little sub- 
aistence, and the scantiest support to the nomadic 
tribes who roam over them, who live more upon 
the plunder of our Mexican neighbors, of the 
white rettlements of the frontier, and of the bands 
of emigrants to the western coast, than by any pro- . 


duct of industry, or even Dyke chase. Now, what | 


are we to do with them? This is the great ques- 
tion. I do not undertake to say what the policy 
of the Government should be; but I say this, that 
they who advocate the exclusion of so formidable || 
and numerous a band of Indians as those in Cali- 

fornia, must provide some other place for them; 

must be prepared with some expedient which 

shall not shock humanity. This grave question 

now agitates the Legislature of California, and is 

a subject for the President's consideration at this 

moment. He must determine for himself to give 

aome recommendation to us in regard to the sub- 

jects, before he sends those treaties to the Senate 

of the United States. Where is the liability to 

blame, then, which can be justly thrown upon the 

President for taking time to consider a question so 

vast and momentous as this—because he waits to 

know public sentiment in California—the action 

of the Legislature and the further information 

which both the Senator and myself desire. 

The Senator complains, however, that these 
Toda epminissoners aarmer been pi He 
says they ought te have remov mptly. 

Mr. GWIN . I said that if the President dis- 
approved of their acts, he should remove them. 

Mr. PEARCE. The President cannot, and I 
am sure, does not doubt that, to make treaty stip- 
ulations, and then assume the power which does , 
not belong to any officer of the Government, not ` 
even to the President himself, of undertaking to 
execute those stipulations beforethey are approved 
by him, and ratified by the Senate, is a palpable 
wrong. It is aclear usurpation. I have not con- 
versed with the President on the subject, but I am 
sure that he cannot do otherwise than condemn 
their conduct asa violation of their duty. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs long since did so. 
‘Whether the President and the Senate, when they 
come to consider the circumstances shall suppose 
that the emergency was so extraordinary as to 
excuse these commissioners, I cannot undertake 
to say; nor do I consider it fit further to discuss 
a matter which properly belongs to the Executive 
sessions of the te. , 

But the Senator complains that they have not 
been dismissed. Now, Jet us look at the facts. 
There were three Indian agents and one sub-agent 
appointed for California. One ofthe Indian agents, 
Mr. McKee, protests that he had nothing todo with - 
the beef contracts, and says that he always advised 
tothe contrary. Inhis report to the Department, 
speaking of these contracts, he says: 

“T have steadily opposed the making of any contract im- 
plieating the Government until after the treaties were rati- 


fied, except smali and immediately pressing demands at the 
time of making treaties, and have so advised my col- 
leagues.” 


If that has been his course, surely the Adminis- ' 
tration is not called upon to remove him. Mr. 
Johnson, the sub-agent, has been removed. Mr. 
Barbour, one of the agents, is the individual who 
brought on the treaties here about the first of Feb- 
ruary, of the present year. He was immediately 
called upon personally for explanations, as he had 
before been called upon by letter. A brief time 
was asked by his friends, in order that he might ` 
make further explanations, and give further inform- | 
ation in regard to the matter. During the time thus | 
allowed him for that purpose, he resi - Itieli 


but just to this gentleman to say, that at the time 


| of his appointment to office, he bore the very high- 


est character for integrity and honor, and indiscreet | 
as his course may have been, Iam unwilling to ' 
declare that character forfeited. Now, there re- ` 
mains only Mr. Wozencroft, and I have been told 
that he was considered one of the ablestand best of 
the commissioners, [Mr. Gwin assented.] Why 
was he not removed? [ do not know that I can state 
all the reasons, nor do I know that it would be ad- 
visable for me to state all the reasons for retaining 
him in office. There is, however, one reasen 
which l will state. It is desirable, as the Senator 
from California thinks, and as I think, to make 


certain inquiries in California in regard to the ne- , 


cessitiesof the case. Mr. Wozencroft is one of the 
sources of information. We can more certainly 
obtain information from him, and more reliable 
information while he is under his official respon- 
sibility than if he were removed; for I take it, that 
if he were removed he would not trouble himself 
to give us any information at all. That is one 
good reason for not removing him. 

I think I have now shown that the 


tion is not culpable for what it has done in r y 


in office, who appears not to be connected with | 


‘any improper contracts, while it has retained an- 


other under the expectation of obtaining from him, 
under his official responsibility, valuable inform- 
ation in regard to the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners. [ think that the Administration is thus | 


: vindicated from these charges. 


I turn now from the speech of the Senator from , 
California, and I propose to make some remarks 
on the observations which fell from the Senator 
from Virginia, (Mr. Howren.] J think that the 
Senator from Virginia has hardly done the Secre- 
tary of War justice in regard to the expenditures ` 
of his Department, and the reforms which he has 
attempted. Weall know very well that the ex- 
penses of the Army have been increased, and thatthe 
expenditures for the Quartermaster’s Department 
have been enormous. I find no fault with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia for endeavoring to exact the 


' most rigid economy in the military service. On the 


contrary, it gives me great pleasure to codperate | 
with him, as Í generally do, on such questions. 
But I think he has not made due allowance for all 
the difficulties which have been in the way; nor 
has he given due credit for the exertions which the 
Secretary of War has made. 
of the Senator, these remarks: 
‘*T think I shall show, that whatever reforms have been ; 
made, whatever steps have been taken towards reform, (and , 
some have been taken.) have originated since the criticism | 
on the estimates of last year, aad probably originated out of | 
the action of Congress.” | 
Again, speaking of some of the reforms which 
might have been made, he seems to think there has 
been some want of administrative genius and tal- 
ent, and that, but for thie want, the expenditures 
of the Army might have been reduced, but that 
nothing of this sort had been done until very re- 


cently. Then, the Senator referred to an order, : 


issued by the War Department, which I find re- 
poet in the Globe, as stated by the Senator, to 
ve been issued on the first of January last. 


Mr. HUNTER. ItwasthefirstofJanuary, 1851. : 
Mr. PEARCE. The order was issued on Jan- `; 


uary 8, 1851. In regard to the general expenses 
of the War Department, I have said before, that ; 
they have increased very 
But why? Theincrease of this expenditure is, in | 
rt, the direct result of the action of Congress. | 
ou have-increased the Army largely since the | 
year 1845. I have herea statement of the organ- 
ization and strength of the Army at these two 
periods—1845 and the present time. On the Ist day | 
of January, 1845, the organized strength of the | 
general staff corps amounted to five hundred and | 
sixty men. On the Ist of January, 1852, the organ- | 
ization of the same corps was seven hundred and | 
thirteen, while its actual strength was six hundred | 
and ninety-seven. The organization of the two | 
regiments of dragoons, on the 1st January, 1845, | 
was one thousand two hundred and ninety-eight; | 
their actual strength, one thousand one hundred | 
and eight. At the present time, their organiza- | 
tion is one thousand seven hundred and thirty-two; | 
their actual strength, one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-three. The regiment of mounted rifie- | 


much of late years. | 
|! would inevitab] 


‘ to these Indian agents. lt has retained one of them i 


created during the war, and has been continued 
since. The organization of this force amounts to 
nine hundred men; its actual strength five hundred 
and ninety-seven. The artillery, in 1845, had an 
organization of two thousand three hundred and 
forty; now it is three thousand two hundred and 
four. The infantry then had an organization of 
four thousand four hundred and fifty-six; now 
they amount to five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-two. In 1845, there were three hundred and 
seventy-three detached soldiers, and now there are 
one thousand one hundred and three. These are 
recruits at military stations, who are not yet suf- 
ficiently instructed to join their corps. Thus, it 
will be seen, that the sum total of the organi- 
zation of the Army, in 1845, was only eight thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-four, and now it is 
twelve thousand three hundred and eleven; while 
the actual strength, according to the last returis, 
was ten thousand five hundred and thirty-eight. 
In addition to that, it must be recollected that 


i | the rifle regiment is a mounted regiment, The cost 
Administra- `` 


of a mounted regiment is much greater than that 
ofa regiment of infantry. it must be recollected, 
too, that by the act of 1850, we have authorized 
the mounting of some of the infantry; and the ex- 


: pense of these is very much increased. We have 


, Square miles added to your territory. 


: is not an accessible country. 


I find, in thespeech . 


not increased the officers, but the rank and file, by 
adding twenty-four to every company of dragoons; 
ten to every company of mounted riflemen; thirty- 
two to every company of artillery; ten to every 
company of light artillery; and thirty-two to 
every company of infantry. This has been the 
direct action of Congress. A great deal of the 
expenditure has arisen from the indirect action of 
Congress—from annexation, from war, from Mex- 
ican cessions. The great increase of expenditures 
in the Quartermaster’s Department has been owing 
to these causes. Within the last seven years you 
have acquired a territory larger than all the terri- 
tory you had before. You had only a little more - 
than a million square miles of land, and you have 
now eleven hundred and thirty-odd_ thousand 
In addition 
to this, it must be recollected that this is not a 
fertile country; it is not a settled country; and it 
i It is remote from 
the central seat of your civilization. It is unpro- 
vided with the facilities of communication. It has 
neither population nor productions. It is infested 
with bands of predatory Indians. But your fron- 
tier settlements must be protected; and by troops 


; stationed at posts very remote, hundreds, and in 


some instances thousands of miles from the marts 
and highwaysof trade. You must convey provis- 
ions tothe troops for the protection of your settlers 
and your emigrants. Itis an onerous expense—an 
expense which, by the utmost care and economy, 
cannot be brought down to anything like the ex- 


'; pense of transportation before we acquired these 
| territories. You owe protection to the 


oorest 
settler, upon the most remote and lonely spot 


; within your limits, as strongly as to any one set- 


i 


i 
| 
{ 


| knew that it would be so. 


tled in the richest and most populous part of the 
old States; and you can neither protect the fron- 
tier-man, nor give security to the emigrant, nor 


| defend the advance of your settlements, except by 


military force supported at an immense expense. 
These are evils which were not unforeseen. I 
recollect that, in 1847, when I had occasion to 
make some remarks on the Mexican war, I alluded 
to the necessary increase of expenditure which 
take place, if you acquired these 
very distant and unsettied Territories. Everybody. 
Formerly your mili- 
tary posts were stationed near to steamboat navi- 
gation. The most remote post you had was but 
ninety miles distant from steamboat navigation. 


| Many of them were directly accessible to steam- 


boats. Others were within six, and some twenty- 
four miles distant; and there was but one post as 
far distant as ninety miles. Now, you have to 


| drag flour, and pork, and other provisions, some- 
: times a distance of a thousand miles; and that not 


over a country where there are beaten roads, 


: where there are any settlements, where there are 


any products of which the escorts can avail them- 
selves; but where, very often, there is not even 
grass or water for their animals, or where the 
scanty products of the earth are sold at the most 
enormous prices. 
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This accounts, in the main, for the very large 
increase of expenditure which has taken place. 
But l undertake to say, that the present Secretary 
of War has made very judicious and praiseworthy 
efforts to reduce these expenditures. The Senator 
from Virginia hardly does justice to him, when he 
says that these reforms were only attempted very | 
recently. That is a comparative term. The, 
phrase ‘‘ very recently,” or *‘ very lately,” may ` 
mean one thing, or another, according to the sub- 
ject-matter of which the person is speaking. If 
you were speaking of the geological structure of 
the earth, a period of six centuries would be very 
recent. If you were speaking of the constitutional 
history of the United States, the tenth part of that 
time would be ancient—for our whole existence, 
as an independent nation, has only been about | 
seventy-five years. When you speak of reforms, | 
and the attempts of the Secretary of War to reform 
abuses, as having been recently done, you must 


look at the circumstances under which, and the |; 


time at which, he came into office. | 

I think it wasthe 17th of August, 1850, when Mr. | 
Conrad was appointed to the War Department, | 
What was the condition of public affairs at that | 
time? Many judicious persons thought that the | 
Union was shaking to its center. 
Congress was agitated; that ‘* the times were sadly 
out of joint;”’ that scarcely anything was thought 


of by the members of this body, and of the other | 


House, except those agitating questions which had 
so long distracted us, and impeded all our regular 
legislation. It is not to be supposed that the Ex- | 
ecutive could have been inattentive to those grave | 
questions; that the members of the Administra- | 
tion should not have been anxiously employed in 
corsidering the consequences which might result 
from one course of conduct or another, adopted by 
Congress. Besides, during the session of Con- 
gress there is always a great deal of current busi- 
ness constantly calling upon the attention of the | 
Secretary. Congress adjourned about the first of 
October, and met again about the first of December. | 
Two months was all the time in which the Secre- 
tary of War could be said to have had any leisure 
to acquaint himself with the organization and gen- 
eral operations of his Department; much less had 
he time to inquire into all the minute details of the 
service, so as to ferret out abuses which had ex- 
isted under former Administrations, and which had 
defied the economy, and wisdom, and vigilance of 


other Secretaries for many years. Therefore, itis | 
hardly reasonable to suppose that Mr. Conrad, in 
so short an interval of time, could detect and cor- ' 


rect all the errors of his predecessors. In very 
little more than four months after he had been in 
office, what did the Secretary do? Allow me to 
say, that, in the report which he submitted to the 
Senate in 1850, he spoke of the probability of there 
being abuses, and I will show, that while his sus- 
picions were then awakened, he tooka very early 
opportunity of endeavoring to put an end to these 
abuses. I will show that, at a time which, con- 
sidering his period of service, was quite early in 
his administration, or quite early enough to justify 
the praise of economy.and vigilance, which I fee! 
bound, in all sincerity, to give him—within a 


We know how `i 


be paid for by them at the following rates: At the posts in 
Departments Nos. 6, 9, and 11, according to the markel 
price in St. Lonis, and at the postsin Departments 7, 8, and 
10, according to the market price in New Orleans. 

4. From the proceeds of the sales above directed, will be 
deducted the expenditures on account of seeds, farming im- 
plements, rent of land, and hire of Indian tabor, and the 
surplus will be equally distributed, quarterly, by the assist- 
ant commissary of subsistence, under the direction of the | 
conimanding officer, among the enlisted men of the several | 
garrisons, on separate receipt rolls prepared for this pur- : 

Ose. 
r 5. The assistant commissaries of subsistence will make 
all necessary expenditures for the farm cultivation, on the 
: warrants of the commanding officers of their posts, and 

will render a quarterly return of all receipts and expendi- 

tures on such accounts to the Adjutant General through the | 
_ commanding officer of the post, according ta the printed | 
» blanks which will be furnished for that purpose. 

6. The commanders of departments will immediately on . 

: the receipt of this order, report what portion of tand in the 
vicinity of the posts within their departments is adapted 
to cultivation, and also what changes may be made in the 
present position of the troops which, withont impairing the 
defense of the frontiers, will afford more suitable locations 
with a view to field cultivation. 


| 


| cular posts, the commanders thereof will adopt all neces- | 


sary measures to carry it on successfully, and immediately | 
thereafter report the measures adopted. They will report | 
the state and prospect of their crops in the month of July 
of each year; on the Ist day of October of each year, the 
: quantity of each article cultivated and actually gathered in. + 


| command of a post where a garden or farm is cultivated, | 
the vegetables, grain, and Jong forage on hand, will be re- 
ceipted for by his successor. He will make a statement of 
their condition, amount, &c., one copy of which will be 


‘1 forwarded to the Commissary General of Subsistence, and 
‘! a duplicate entered in the post order book for the inspection 


of the proper authority. 
avoidable, the commanding officers will be held responsible. į 
By order of the Secrerary or War: i 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


I do not know that I need read all these details; | 


| 
; ter—that he has not merely suggested the general 
| leading idea of cultivating grain and forage at these 
| distant posts, but that he has been cautious and 
precise in prescribing all the necessary details, 

: Mr. HUNTER. Is the Senator aware that 
| thatis a mere revival of an orderissued when Mr. | 

{ 

| 


| Calhoun was Secretary of War? 
Mr. PEARCE. I am aware that the Senator 
said, in his speech, that it was the mere revival of | 
| an order issued by Mr. Calhoun; but pray, who: 
abandoned the practice? Under what circum- ; 
stances was it abandoned? Does the Senator 
know with what effect. it was pursued under Mr. | 
Calhoun? [understand that it has lain dormant | 
for many years. But is praise the less due to this | 
officer that he had revived a very good regulation 
; long since abandoned, which had escaped the vigil- 
; ance and economy of his predecessors? Is he not 


|; to have due credit because others have forgotten, 


| or because Mr. Calhoun had originated it? I do 
not know that the Secretary of War claims the 
originality of this idea; but I dare say he never 
heard of Mr, Calhoun’s order before, or, if he did, 
he must have supposed that it had been dispensed 
with for very sufficient reasons. I suspect the 
fact to be, that the order was not found to an- 
swer the purposes in view. The truth is, that 
soldiers do not make very good farmers, and 
farmers do not make very good soldiers. Besides, 
in Mr. Calhoun’s time our military posts were ac- 


short time he issued sundry regulations, intended 
happy effect on the service. On the 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1851, the Secretary issued this order: 
War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, January 8, 1851. 
expense of subsisting the Army, the commanding officer of 
every permanent post and station where the public lands 


to have, and which [ shall show have had, a most 
GENERAL ORDERS—No. 1. 

1. To promote the health of the troops, and to reduce the 

are sufficient, or private land can be leased on reasonable 


diers under his command, to enable him to supply the hos- | I suspect that if there was very much paid for 


pital and men with necessary vegetables throughout the 

year. : : 
2. A system of more extended cultivation will also be 

commenced as soon as possible at such posts as may he de- : 


signated by department commanders, under instructions ` 
from General Head Quarters, in Military Departments Nos. |: 
6, 7,8, (Texas,) 9, (New Mexico,) 10, (California,) and 11, `: 


(Oregon ) This field cultivation will be carried on. under 
the direction of commanding officers of posts, by the troops, | 
and, at stations within the Indian country, by hired Indians ` 
to be paid out of the proceeds of the farms. The field or 
farm culture will embraee, as far as practicable, grains for 


3. Supplies tor component parts of the ration, and of for- į 
age, not exceeding the quantity required for the garrison, i 
wili be delivered to, and receipted for, by the assistant 
commissaries and assistant quartermasters of posts, and | 


' forit. 
terms, will annually cultivate a kitchen garden with the sol- |: 


they required for forage and subsistence were 


| raised in very great plenty, and at very cheap :: 
i; rates, throughout the country where they were. 


: stationed, and could probably be supplied at a cost | 
, quite as little as that of raising them; for when 
| soldiers work as farmers or laborers they are paid 

W hen they do such work, they geteighteen 
; cents a day additional pay. 


this extra work, it would cost rather more than | 
the amountof the produce which they would raise. 

Circumstances are now altered. There is a new | 
state of things. Since it costs forty-eight dollars | 
to get a barrel of pork, and thirty-two dollars to ' 


i get a barrel of flour to Taos, in New Mexico, per- 
i haps it may turn out to be a good thing to estab- - 


lish this system of cultivation at our distant posts. 


This is what the Secretary of War has attempted. 
bread and forage, and long forage. a 


The Senator did give him some little credit for at- 
| tempting it. But I think he destroyed the grace | 
| of his concession when, without his usual gener- : 
i osity, he suggested, that Mr. Calhoun, thirty-four 


7. As soon as farm cultivation has been ordered at parti- |: 


8. Whenever an officer is transferred or relieved from the || 


9. For any improper management, or Joss not strictly un- `| 


but the Senate will see from them that the Secre- 
tary of War has gone very minutely into the mat- |, 


cessible by steam navigation. The products which `; 


|: tary directed al 


years ago, had tried the same thing. If Mr. Cal- 
houn tried itand abandoned it, certainly we should 
give the present Secretary the credit of reviving 
what the Senator considers a good thing. 

As for myself, | am somewhat doubtful as to 
the utility of it. These distant regions in which 
, the posts are located are very barren, and gener- 
| ally it is very difficult to obtain a good military 
site, and at the same time proper soil for profitable 
cultivation. I do not know that the system could 
be carried out rey successfully. Still the attempt 
is a good one, and the Secretary is entitled to credit 
for It. 

Then, on the 25th of February, 1850, the Sec- 
retary of War issued another order to which I 
wish to refer. I beg leave to say, that both these 
orders originated before the criticism of Congress 
of which the Senator from Virginia has spoken. 
The action of Congress was at the close of the 
, Session, when it refused to pass the appropriations 
according to the estimates, and was striking in the 
dark—when it cut down the appropriations for 
| the Quartermaster’s Department from $4,000,000 

to $2,000,000. That was the criticism of Con- 
gress. But before that criticism had reached the 
ears of the Secretary, he had attempted this im- 
provement, by the order of January 8,185], which 
| Í have read. The order of February 25, 1851, also 

preceded the action of Congress, though only by a 

few days. On that day he issued this circular: 


GENERAL ORDERS—No. 13. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, > 
WASHINGTON, February 28, 1851. $ 
T. The following order received from the Secretary of 
War is published for the information and guidance of all 
officers of the Army: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
| Wasaineton, February 25, 1851. 
The enormous expenditures of the Army, particularly in 
the Quartermaster’s Department, and several instances of 
i reckless extravagance that have recently been brought to 
| its notice, have Ted the Department to infer that a more 
| rigid economy, might be practiced than has lately been ob- 
served. 
| Officers of every branch of the service are therefore no- 
| tified, that in regard to allowances of every description a 
| rigid adherence to the prescribed regulations will be strictly 
| 
| 
I 
1 


| 


l 


enforced. 

Officers of the Subsistence and Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment will endeavor by every possible means to reduce the 
expenditures, particularly in the item of transportation. 

No barracks or other building will be constructed, unless 
by order of the Department, except such as are indispensa- 
bly necessary for the immediate and temporary accommo- 
dation of the troops. See paragraphs 970 and 971, General 
Regulations of the Army, 1841. These barracks must be 
of the cheapest kind, and in their construction, as well as 
in procuring fuel and forage, the soldiers should be em- 
ployed more than they now are. 

The Department confidently relies on the zealous co- 
operation of the officers in its efforts to reduce the expend- 
itures as low as can be done consistently with the health 
and comfort of the troops. And the commanders on the 
frontiers should understand that officers of the staff are 
; assigned to duty as their assistants—that it is the duty 


:| all of commanding officers to watch over the public ex- 


penditures in every branch of the service within their com- 
mands, and that for all excesses, such commanders are 
held responsible. In cases where this duty is neglected, the 
Inspector General, and the Quartermaster General will 
make a special report for the action of the General-in-Chief 
or the Secretary of War. 

C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 


I. The following are the paragraphs of the ‘ General 
Regulations ” of 1841, cited above : 

970. No barracks, quarters, or hospitals, shall be erected 
at the public expense, but by order of the Secretary of 
War, and according to plans which he shall have approved 3 
; and no officer, whatsoever may be his rank, shall make the 

slightest alteration in any plan of barracks, quarters, or 
hospital, so approved, without the order of the Secretary of 
War, communicated through the Quartermaster General. 
These restrictions do not extend to temporary huts, where 
troops may be compelled, by the unhealthiness of their po- 
sitions, to leave their quarters during the summer season, 
or where, from the circumstances of the service, they may 
be required to occupy positions on the Indian frontier in 
advance of the established posts. 
971. No changes or alterations are to be made in the bar- 
, racks, quarters, or hospitals, at permanent or established 
| posts, but by the authority of the Secretary of War, com- 
municated through the Quartermaster General ; should any 
change or alteration involving expense be made with- 
out such authority, the officer causing it shall not only be 
charged with the whole expense incurred, but also with 
that of re=toring the barracks, quarters, or hospitals thus 
; altered, to their former condition. 
By command of Major General Scott: 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


I need not read the rest of this order. I have read 
enough to show its character. Now, I have to say 
that under its operation, and under the operation of 
an order ai aegpeidy issued, by which the Secre- 

the quartermasters and officers in 


1852.] 
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the employ of the Army on the frontier, to dis- 
charge the civil employees in the service of the 
Government who could be discharged, a very great 
reduction has been made in that force, and a very 
great reduction of expenditure has resulted. I 
have a report which was received within the last 
few days at the Department, showing a reduction 
of the civil employees of the Army in those dis- 
tant departments. I refer to General Twiggs’s 
division, General Hitchcock’s division, and to that 
military department which is under the command 
of Colonel Sumner. I will remark here, in pass- 
ing, that the Secretary of War very soon per- 
ceived the necessity of appointing to those distant 
posts officers of the greatest energy; not merely 
gallant men, whose service had long since been 
recognized, but men who added to gallantry, in- 
telligence of the very highest professional char- 
acter, and who added to that intellizence extraor- 
dinary zeal and energy. I believe he selected | 
three of the very best officers inthe service. Gen- ; 
eral Hitchcock, whosé professional and other : 


merits are very well known, commands the Pa- 
cific division. General Twiggs commands the 
division in which Texas is situated, (both good 
Democrats;) and Colonel Sumner, an officer who | 
has no superior of his age in the Army, has been | 
appointed to the command of New Mexico. lt | 
is under the supervision of these intelligent, effi- | 
cient, and zealous men that the Secretary hopes n | 
sand |; 


carry out the reforms which he has project 
alrendy we have evidence of the fruits of these 
reforms in this fact: When the present Secretary ‘| 
of War came into office, or a short time after- 
wards, the civil employees in that branch of the | 
military service were not quite seventeen hundred, || 
but very near it. Now they only amountto some- ' 
thing over six hundred. One thousand and three || 
of them have been discharged since the Secretary 
issued these orders—orders to which he was not : 
pone I think, by the criticism of Congress, | 

ut which originated in his own good sense, and 
which sprung from his vigilant watchfulness over 
the operations of his Department, and a desire to do 
that which the condition of the Treasury required. 
One thousand and three of these employees have :; 
already been dismissed, and the reduction of the 
expenditure of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
in consequence of these dismissals, will be over 
$600,000 a year. I doubt whether any Adminis- 
tration for a long time past has done any single 
act to reform abuses so productive of good fruits 
as that. 

The Senator from Virginia seemed to think that 
it was very wrong to have our troops in New 
Mexico, Texas, and California quartered about 
the towns. He thought that some reform ought 
to be effected in that particular. The Senator |! 
surely could not have read the instructions of the 
Secretary of War to Colonel Sumner, in which 
Colonel E. V. SUMNER, 


he says: 
lst Dragoons, St. Louis, Missouri: 

Sır: You have been selected to take the command of the 
Ninth Military Department, and will repair to it as early as 
practicable. 

Tt is believed that material changes ought to be made in 
that department, both with a view to a more efficient pro- 
tection of the country, and to a diminution of expenses. 

You will therefore, immediately on assuming the com- 
mand, revise the whole system of defense ; you will exam- 
ine particularly whether the posts now occupied by the 
troops are the most suitable, and if not, will make such 
changes as you may deem advisable. 

In the selection of posts you will be governed mainly by 
the following circumstances, viz: 

ist. The protection of New Mexico. 

Qd. The defense of the Mexican territory, which we are |} 
bound to protect against the Indians within our borders. 

3d. Economy, and facility in supporting the troops, par- 
ticularly in regard to forage, fuel, and adaptation of the sur- 
rounding country to cultivation. 

The Department is induced to believe that both economy | 
and efficiency of the service would be promoted by removing 
the troops out of the towns where they are now stationed, 
and stationing them more towards the frontier, and nearer 
to the Indians. 

From all the information that has reached the Depart- 
ment, it is induced to believe that no permanent peace can 
exist with the Indiana, and no treaty will be regarded by 
them, until they have been made to feel the power of our 
arms. You will therefore, as early as practicable, make an 
expedition against the Navajoes, and also one against the 
Utahs and Apaches, and inflict upon them a severe chas- 
lisement. If you should succeed in capturing any of them, 
you will retain them as hostages for the faithful observance 
of any treaty that may be made with them. 

In all negotiations and pacific arrangements with the 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, April 1, 1851. 


Indians, you will act in concert with the Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in New Mexico, whom you will allow to 
accompany you in the expeditions into the Indian territory, 
if he should deem ıt proper to do so, and to whom you will 
afford every facility for the discharge of his duties. 

Instructions will be given by the Department of the In- 
terior to the superintendents and agents in all their transac- 
tions with the Indians to act in consultation and concert 
with the military authorities. 

You will use every effort to reduce the enormons expend- 
iture of the army in New Mexien, particularly in the 


Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Departments. You will . 


scrutinize the administration of these departments, and 


rigidly enforce all regulations having reference to the econ- H 


omy of the service. 
It is believed that the number of employees may be 


. diminished, without inconvenience to the service, and that 
: material changes may be made in the ration, whereby the 


cost may be reduced, without interfering with the health or 
comfort of the soldiers. You are authorized to make all 
such changes as you may deem advisable. 

For the purpose of enabling you to execute the General 
Order No. 1, (current series,) you will be supplied with 
such seed, agricultural implement:, &c., as you may 
require. 

In carrying out these measures, and such others as your 
own judgment may hereafter suggest, you will exercise a 


larger discretion than would be allowable where the com- : 
munication between the commander and the Department is `: 


more frequent and more rapid. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. M. CONRAD, Secretaryof War. 


The criticism of my friend from Virginia was | 
made a few days ago, and the Secretary had anti- | 


cipated him as far back as April, 1851, of which 
fact I suppose the Senator was not before apprised. 
It would be rather tiresome for me to read the 


| whole of these papers. They are all very instruct- `. 


ive, and creditable, I think, to the Secretary. I 


` have read enough to show the design of the Secre- ` 


tary to reduce expenditures. 

Tere is another letter, dated April 30, 1851, in 
relation to the commutation of rations, which evi- 
dences very clearly that the Secretary’s vigilance 
was wide awake. He says: 
GENERAL ORDERS—No. 25. 


War DeparTMENT, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, April 30, 1851. 
The attention of all officers is calied to the provisions of 
paragraph 1103, Subsistence Regulations. The comiuta- 


, tion for rations at seventy-five cents per day therein allowed 
i; to soldiers detached on command, &c., is not to be given 
except where they are temporarily detached from their ; 
| proper stations, uuder such circumstances as render it not 
merely inconvenient but impracticable to carry provisions | 


with them. In other cases, when it may be inconvenient 
to carry the rations in kind, the soldier may receive at his 
option the cost price instead. The commutation will not 
be continued during the time the soldier may remain at any 
other military post where he can draw rations in kind, but 


only while he is actually traveling. Orderlies are not to | 


receive the commutation of seventy-five cents, when at 
their stations. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
8. THOMAS, Assistant Adjutant Generah 


Then, there are the regulations of July 26, 1851, 
which give in detail the instructions in regard to 
the dismissal of the civilians, clerks, mechanics, 


laborers, and guards, who had been employed in | 


as far as he can, for the future: 
WASHINGTON, July 25, 1851. 


GENERAL ORDERS—No. 43. 
The following order, received from the War Department, 


the military service, which the Secretary presents, 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
is published for the information and guidance of the Army: 
War DEPARTMENT, July 22, 1851. 


The attention of the Department has recently been called ` 


to the fact, that, at many of the frontier stations, civilians 
are employed in various capacities, such as clerks, mechan- 
ics, laborers, and even as guards. 

The employment of seme of these persons is unauthor- 
ized by any law or regulation, and in most instances the 
duties performed by them might and ought to be performed 
by the officers or soldiers, The Department is persuaded 


that those who have so promptly encountered the dangers || 


of the field, will cheerfully perform any duties that may 
devolve on them while in garrison. Hereafter, therefore, 
the employment of civilians in any branch of the service, 
and for any purpose for which soldiers could be detailed 
without manifest injury to the service, is strictly prohib 
ited. 


If a necessity exists for the employment of hired labor, ` 


the authority of the commanding officer shall be requisite 
therefor, and he shail cause the proper staff officers to 
report to him the circumstances which render the same 
necessary, and shall transmit this report, with his remarks 
to the Department, and a copy thereof to the commanding 
general of the division. 
C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 
By command of Major General Scott: 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


But, sir, the Senator from Virginia seemed to 
think that something might have been done, and 
ought to have been done, or recommended, by the 
Secretary in the way of military colonization, and 


| he talks about the military employment of the 
| Pueblo Indians. Well, sir, he has been anticipated 
ies 3 5 p: 

| in this also, for in December, 1850, when the Sec- 
| retary of War sent in his first annual report to 
! y A u rep 

| Congress, he had suggested this very idea of em- 
< ploying the Pueblo Indians. Here is what he 
. Says: 

| “Tt has been suggested by persons well acquainted with 
the country, that the inhabitants (including the Pueblo fn- 
dians) might, if properly armed and organized into a kind 
; Of militia, under the direction of officers of the Army, render 
essential aid in protecting it against the sudden inroads of 
more savage tnbes. The experimentis well worth making ; 
and if authority were vested in the Department to distribute 
: arms and ammunition among them, it night be so exercised 
' that noill consequence could at all events result froin it.” 


Mr. HUNTER. I was not aware of that rec- 
* ommendation of the Secretary of War, but the 
Senator will allow me to say, that I did not charge 
i it with any failure of the Secretary that this had 
not been done. It was merely a suggestion of 
: my own which I threw out. 
ii Mr. PEARCE. So | understand. I did not 
suppose that the Senator was aware of the fact 
i that this idea had been entertained by the Secre- 
I tary of War, long before the Senator ever men- 
| tioned it. Í suppose the Senator was not aware 
li 
} 
l 
| 


of the degree of credit, if any credit was to be 
attached to it, which was due to the Secretary of 
| War for making the suggestion. The Senator 
| himself made the suggestion in his speech, and if 
i [ had not shown that the Secretary of War had 
previously suggested the same thing in his annual 
report, persons might well have wondered that a 
Senator, belonging to the Committee on Finance, 
should think of a matter of reform in the military 
service which never occurred to the Secretary of 
War. I answer him by showing that the Secre- 
tary of War did think of it more than a year ago. 
i But that is not all; the Secretary, in his report of 
, this year, again recommends the organization of a 
| local militia, further carrying out the idea. It does 
| not belong to the committee over which the Sen- 
ator from Virginia presides so ably, to take that 
į Subject into consideration. It belongs tothe Com- 
i mittee on Military Affairs, of which my friend 
from Illinois [Mr Saos] ischairman. 1 believe 
he has had some correspondence or conversation 
with the Secretary of War in regard to some of 
these reforms. 

The Senator from Virginia has suggested the 
idea of a military colonization. He admits that it 
is mere speculation. He speaks of the Roman 
colonies and of the Austrian military frontiers. 
He might have added, if he had thoughtof it, that 
we had made the attempt in 1838 to establish a 
military colony in Florida—an attempt which, I 
think, turned out to be an abortion. I never heard 
of any good result from it. I never heard that the 
Indians were kept in awe by the military colony 
which we attempted to establish during Mr. Van 
| Buren’s administration, or that any appreciable 
effect was produced. I believe some settlement 
‘ was made under it, but no good resulted. So that 
our experience is against it. 1 myself doubt that 
any military colonization, such as prevailed in the 
| days of ancient and imperial Rome, would suit 

modern and republican America. 1 am very well 
persuaded that the military colenization which 
` exists on the Turkish frontier of Austria would 
, not suit our people. It is inconsistent with our 
social condition—with all the feelings and habits 
| of our people. 
4 
| 


| 1 had occasion a few weeks since, while I was 
-confined by indisposition, to read Paget’s work 

on Hungary and Transylvania. I learned from 
| this work that the state of things prevailing on the 
Austrian frontier is widely different from the con- 
dition of our remote possessions, The extent of 
; that military border 1s no more to be compared 
i with that of our frontiers, which we have to defend 
| from hostile Indians, than the ‘ patch” called 
' « Austria” is to be compared to our two millions 
"i of square miles of territory. The condition ofthe 
countries, too, is entirely different. That is aset- 
| tled country. It is a populous, fertile, and a pro- 
ductive country. The people beyond its borders 
are the lazy and quiet Turks, whose warlike fero- 
‘city has long since been tamed. The military 
; colonists on those frontiers are more employed to 
|| keep down something within Austria than to pre- 
| vent the Turk or the plague from coming in. In 
i| fact, they are more used at present in preventing 
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smuggling than for any other purpose. Their 
A is totally. unlike anything which 
would suit us. i 

Their allotments of land are in little parcels of 
from thirty-six to fifty acres, which are held as 
military fiefs, not by a single individual, but by a 
military family, in which are several adults, all 
bound to military service, every one of whom is 
required in turn to perform a weekly tour of duty 
at the military stations, and all of whom are liable 
to be called into the regular army if war should 
ensue. Paget states that if any sudden emer- 
geacy should arise, by a system of alarm bells 
and signal-fires, in four hours there could be under 
arms two hundred thousand men. Though the 
men ordinarily employed at the stations as guards 
on the frontiers, and in the preventive service, do 
not amount to quite five thousand men, yet the 
number is very largely increased if any danger 1s 
apprehended. This military family holds all its 
land, farming stock, and produce in community. 
No member of the family can have private property 
in these things. There is a variety of regulations, 


judicial and political, for their government, all of || 


' Mr. PEARCE. 
:: information which I have. 


enough to inform meon what the estimate is made, 

for I have it in my possession ? 

I will give the Senator the 

I will read to him a 

: statement, which I have received from the Depart- 
ment, on the subject: 


“c The estimate of the cost of full forage for all the animal: 
to be foraged by the Quartermaster’s Department, for the 
fiscal year commencing July lat, 1851, and ending June 
30th, 1852, (including the two regiments of dragoons, the 
mounted riflemen and intantry, light artillery, and Quarter- 
master’s Department,) based upon prices paid in 1850, 
amounted to $2,021,157 12. 

« But, as to many of the animals full forage was not issued, 
the estimate for money to be appropriated, was reduced by 
the Quartermaster General to 31,050,000. 

& Of this amount Congress appropriated $525,000. 

& Agreeably to Lieutenant A. Suliy’s quarterly return for 
the fourth quarter of 1851, he had on hand siz horses and 
eight mules—total fourteen animals. No forage was esti- 
mated tor in the estimate for the fiscal year ending June 3U, 
1852, for animals at Monterey, California.” 


Mr. HUNTER. According to that statement, 
no forage was used for this year. 
Mr. PEARCE. This is for the 


ear endin 


which show that it is a peculiar system, adapted rf June 30, 1852. This is the information which 
to a peculiar people, under a peculiar state of cir- |; have, at all events. But, be that as it may, one 


cumstances, and altogether unfit for such a coun- 
try as that in which it is suggested that we might 
establish it. 

Now, I think that so far as the military reforms 
in regard to posts, the dismissal of civil employees, 
areduction of the cost of forage, &c., are con- 
cerned, the Secretary of War has taken all the 
steps that could have been expected of him, and 
is eminently entitled to credit. But that is not 
all. Gentlemen have made some charges against 
the Administration of extravagance, which or 
think might and ought to have been prevented. 
They are founded upon information furnished 
from the Department, which the Secretary of 
War obtained by his own vigilance. We have, 
for example, the report of Major Swords. How 
did it come to us? Why, the Secretary of War, 
desiring to ferret out these abuses which he told 
us he feared existed, sent Major Swords as an 
agent to New Mexico. His object was to hunt 
out those abuses which had existed previous to 
his time, and which in his time he was determined 
to stop if he could. It is from that report of 
Major Swords that much of the information of the 
Senator from Virginia has been obtained. The 
Secretary of War could not personally make these 
inquiries. The only way he could arrive at these 
facts was by sending a qualified and reliableagent 
and that he did in sending Colonel Swords; and 
upon this information he founds hisplans of reform, 
as gentlemen do their charges of extravagance. 

I suppose there has been some abuse in the ex- 


penditures of the Quartermaster’s Department by | 


distant agents whose operations were withdrawn 


from active superintendence of their superiors here. | 


The expenditures for forage and grain for the use 
of the troops, mules, horses, and cattle, have been 
very large; but it must be remembered, also, that 
there are ten thousand animals in the service of 


the Quartermaster’s Department employed intrans- | 
portation, and the expenses are necessarily very | 


By no economy can you restrict them to 
sums which will not appear very gresi until you 
realize the service performed. I will mention, also, 
that, in the estimate of what is necessary for for- 
age for army service, the Department does not ask 
for full forage, thoug 
calculated. T havea le 
General, who says, that if he had estimated for 
full forage for all the posts, and all the troops, and 
all the animals now employed in the service of 
the United States, the amount would have been 

2,000,000; but he had reduced it to about one 


great. 


If of that sum—the reduction being made be- ; 


cause it was supposed that half the subsistence of 
the animals would be supplied by grazing. Asto 


forage at Monterey, to which the Senator from | 


Virginia referred, and which he seemed to suppose 
was an abuse, I am informed, that although the 


Department estimates the cost of full forage at | 


Monterey at the rate of $20 per month, the fact is, 
that not a dollar is ex 
place: Lieutenant Sully has at that place six 

orses and eight mules, and he supports them on 
grass all the year round, as he ought to do, in ac- 
cordance with his report of 1849. 


3 


h the amount of it is always || 
tter from the Quartermaster | 


ended for forage at that | 


jj then I should 


i thing is very certain, that there can be no very | 
; great abuse at Monterey, where there are but six ' 


horses and eight mules. We can very well un- 
derstand how a small force like that may be sub- 
sisted by grazing, even during the whole year, un- 
i less some extraordinary emergency should arise; 
_ while at the same time, at another post, where 


there were two thousand or three thousand ani- | 
mals, it would be utterly impossible to subsist ` 


_, them on grazing. At a post, where there were 
‘| two thousand or three thousand horses and mules, 


` if they were turned out into the plains to graze, ; 
either there would not be grass enough for them, | 


‘or it would require large bodies of men to protect 
them from capture by the Indians. 
_ H the quartermaster reports the truth, as I 
. haveno doubt he does, the Senate must perceive 
that animals employe in the transportation of the 
army are not supplied with full forage, but only 
with half forage. 
The Senator from Virginia spoke of great 


abuses in the Quartermaster’s Department in New ` 


. Mexico. He was asked by somebody who was 

ii the quartermaster there, and he said that he be- 

|; lieved the quartermaster was Captain Reynolds. 

| In that he was right. 

| Mr. HUNTER. In relation to the matters to 

: which the Senator referred a moment ago, ae is 
ave 


.: a question of fact, I wish to say a word. 


a statement which is called an estimate of the cost ' 
, of forage for the first and second regiments of : 


|| dragoons, during the second half of the fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1852, and in the list is the post 
of Monterey, at which, it is said, there are six 
horses, nine mules, and no oxen. The cost of 
forage per month is set down at $20 25. Now, is 
it no abuse to send such an estimate as this to us 
fora post where nothing is expended? How can 
we act intelligently under such circumstances? 
Here is an estimate for such an amount of forage 
at a post where, according to the Senator from 
i| Maryland, nothing is expended. 
Mr.PEARCE. I would ask theSenator whether 
i that is a mere statement of what forage would cost 
`i there, or is it a paper in which the Quartermaster 
| General’s Bureau asks for a specific allowance of 
bag a sum based upon that? 
r. HUNTER. Itis anestimate. This is the 
heading of the paper: ‘‘ An estimate of the cost 


:| ‘dragoons during the second half of the fiscal year 
‘ending June the 30th, 1852.” It was furnished 
|| by the Quartermaster General to Mr. Dunham, 
a member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
|| of the House of Representatives, who gave it to 
me. 

Mr. PEARCE. I suppose they estimate the 
cost of full forage there, whether it is used or not, 
| but I do not see that any specific sum is demanded 
for that purpose at that place. It would seem 
there, as if the Quartermaster General was stating 
what the cost would be if full forage were used, 
rather than mentioning that a particular sum would 
be necessary for forage at that post. If he did 
mention any particular sum as being necessary, 


Mr. HUNTER. Will the Senator be good 


‘| Sof forage for the first and second regiments of |: 


say there was an inconsistency; but : 


be that matter as it may, my object is to show, 
from the statement of the Quartermaster General, 
| which is given to me, that full forage is not used 
: at Monterey; that there may be an error in sending 
ithe estimate to a member of the House, but no 
| such abuse as the Senator from Virginia seems to 
| suppose, or if there is, that it is one for which the 
` Secretary of War cannot be held responsible. He 
is to be held responsible for his own acts, and not 
for those of the Quartermaster General. 
[Here the honorable Senator gave way, and the 
Senate adjourned.] 


Fripar, April 30, 1852. 


Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, before I pro- 
ceed with the remarks which | am about to submit 
in reply to the Senator from Virginia, I desire to 
ask the indulgence of the Senate for a few moments, 

‘while I notice a charge which was made by the 

Senator from California, and which yesterday es- 
| caped my attention. lt will be recollected that the 
i; Senator stated in connection with the abuses which 
i| arose, as he said, in the case of General John 
| Wilson, while he was on his way to California, 
‘and after he had arrived in the Sacramento Valley, 
' that he had ‘‘cached”’ his property, that is, as I 
understand it, not being able to carry it on with 
him, he had concealed it by burying it. The Sen- 
ator then said: 

“ By an order that emanated from the War Department, 
a detachment ofthe Army was ordered out in the following 
spring, to bring in the private property belonging to the 
agent, transported for him at Government expense, by the 
Salt Lake, to California. I was told by the assistant quar- 
termaster, who fitted out the expedition, the principal ob- 
:' ject of which was to perform this service, that the cost?was 
| little less than $100,000,” &c. 

_ Hf the Senator were not mistaken in this narra- 

tive of the affair, I should say that it was a very 
‘gross abuse. If, in fact, the Secretary of War 
li had caused a military expedition, at a cost of little 
; less than $100,000, to be sent to the head waters 
| : of the Sacramento, to recover an amount of prop- 
|| erty, large or small, belonging to any civil officer 
i| of the Government, I should have thought it a 
! gross abuse. But I find a different history of the 
ii transaction in the report of the assistant quarter- 

master, Major Allen—the same report from which 

the Senator from California and myself have read. 

I shall not detain the Senate any longer than simply 
i to read his narrative of this transaction. After 
., Stating that Captain Warner had been sent out on 
'| an exploring expedition to the passes of the Sierra 
| Nevada, and had been treacherously assailed and 
. routed by the Indians—having, indeed, lost his 
life in the fray—Major Allen proceeds: 

& A second expedition, destined to punish the hostile In- 
dians in the vicinity of Clear Lake, was fitted out at this 
Department in the month of May, 1850. This command 
having successfully accomplished its first object, was or- 
dered to proceed on to Pitt river, to chastise, if possible, the 
| {ndians who had attacked and routed the party of the late 
| Captain Warner. 

tí Brevet Captain Lyon, the commander of the expedition, 
was met onhisreturn march at Lassen’s Ranch by an order 
| directing him to go in quest of the baggage of John Wilson, 
Esq., which baggage had been “cached” on the emigrant 
route beyond the Feather River Mountains.”’ 


rR 
j 


The Senate will perceive that the Senator from 
California fell into a mistake; and that, so far from 
a military expedition being sent out for the only 
; purpose, or for the principal purpose of recoverin 

the private property of the agent, which he ha 

“ cached” on his outward route, it was sent out 

for two distinct military purposes; which purposes 
_led them, I presume, into the neighborhood of the 
; region where this property had been “cached;” 
and that, in fact, the order to get his property was 
not known atthe time the expedition was sent out. 
+ Itis thus shown that this expedition had gone for 
, two military purposes, which it had accomplished 
| when the order to seek for this property was re- 
| ceived. Itis very manifest, therefore, that, if the 
expedition had cost the large sum of money which 
| it is said to have cost, it is chargeable to the proper 
military purposes of the country, and not to the 
private purposes of this civil employee. So faras 
| the Government may have been put to any ex- 
pense by the expedition turning back on the route 
to get that property, that is a charge against it; 
but the statement which I have read, exhibits a 
very different state of the case from that which the 
honorable Senator has supposed to exist. 

Mr. GWIN. I stated that Major Allen told 


me that the cost of the expedition was $100,000. 
l gave my authority. 

air. PEARCE, But the Senator stated, also, 
that the principal object of the expedition was to 
ge at thìs property. He, no doubts thought so, 

ut he was in error; and, when I had the means 
of showing him to be in error, I felt bound to do 
80. 

_ l think I was stating yesterday, when I discon- 
tinued my remarks in reply to the Senator from 
Virginia, that the Secretary of War had attempted _ 
various reforms in the Department which is under 
his control. I mentioned some of them. 1 shall 
now proceed to mention others, some of which the 
Senator may recollect; but of others, perhaps, he 
is uninformed. 

It will be recollected that both General Taylor 
and the present Secretary of War recommended a 
retired list for the Army—a project which, it is 
supposed, will increase the efficiency of the Army, 
without at all enlarging the expense. I under- 
stand that, at the request of the chairman of the | 
Committee on Military Affairs in the House of | 
Representatives, a project for this purpose was |) 
prepared by the Secretary, and sent to the com- |: 
mittee, accompanied by a draft of a bill. That is |) 
one reform which he has attempted. 

Then | would call the attention of the Senate to | 
a fact which, I believe, was alluded to by the Sen- |: 
ator from Virginia in his speech. The Secretary | 
of War has very recently discovered that Dne 
ficers of the Army have purchased various articles `` 
and sold them to the Quartermaster’s Department. , 
The officers attached to the Army at particular 
depots, availing themselves of their positions, have 
speculated in those articles with which it was the 
duty of the Quartermaster’s Department to sup- ` 
ply the Army. This the Secretary of War very 
properly considered an abuse. The law did not 
allow him to punish it as he thought it deserved to 
be punished; and, in the spirit of true reform, he 
took the only step in his power—he communicated 
the fact to Congress, with the earnest expression 
of his wish that Congress would legislate so as to 
furnish him with ample authority hereafter. Itis 
true, that the President of the United States, in the 
exercise of the very large discretion which the 
Constitution and laws have given to him, might `. 
strike such an officer from the list. But that isa |: 
thing which is unusual, and almost unheard-of in i 
the Army and Navy establishments. The Senator, |! 

lieve, mentioned this; at all events, he admitted `i 
the statement which I have made, and that gug- `; 
gested by the Senator from Georgia, (Mr. Daw- ji 
s0n,] who has told me that a court-martial was ; 
held in regard to the conduct of some of these offi- l, 
cera, and that they were acquitted. After that, it 


H 
d 


would have been the height of cruelty and injus- `: i 


tice for the President to dismiss them. 

Mr. HUNTER. It was useless for me to sug- 
gest more than I did. I sought to have the facts 
drawn out. The Secretary, in answer to that cali, 
stated the facts; and I did not know, at the time Í 
introduced the resolution calling for information, 
that he had made any suggestions to the Military 
Committee. After the resolution was offered, and 
an answer came, I was informed that he had made 
suggestions to the Military Committee. 

Rr. PEARCE. The only difference between 
the Senator and myself in regard to that is, that 
I supposed he was mistaken in thinking that the 
action of the Secretary was induced by his call. 

Mr. HUNTER. I did not say that it was. I; 
was not aware, at the time I made the call, that '' 
the Secretary had made any communication to | 
the Military Committee in relation to that matter. 

@ir. PEARCE. At all events, the Secretary - 
deserves credit for having brought the matter to ' 
the attention of the proper organs of the Senate | 
and the House of Representatives, before it caught 
the attention of the Senator from Virginia. I do 
not suppose that the Senator from Virginia in- 
tended any injustice to the Secretary. [ did not - 
so understand bim; but I want to shaw that the 
Secretary was quite as vigilant as anybody else. 
I think he is entitled to that much credit. The 
eee been aware, and has suggested in 
both of his reports to Congress, that abuses prob- `i 
ably existed in the administration of the Army. | 
He was endeavoring to find them out, and he sug- |. 
gested the means of preventing such of these p 

‘abuses as he had clearly ascertained to exist. 
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` for the purposes intended; but that the Secretary 


while that remains the condition of the law, that . 


SENATE. 


Another suggestion of his was, that there should l how you would: be able, 
| be a complete reorganization of the Quartermas- `` 


ter’s Department. I understand that communica- | 
tions upon that subject have been submitted by | 


` the Secretary of War to the Committees on Mili- 
: tary Affairs, both of the Senate and the House of 


Representatives; and 1 believe that to one, if not 
to both of these committees, he has submitted the 
draft ofa bill intended to carry out his suggestions. | 


_Ido not mean to discuss the propriety of these | 


suggestions; they may or may not be sufficient 


has taken this step is sufficient to indicate that he 
is quite sensible of the iggportance, and by no 
means indifferent to the ity, of removing 
these abuses. 

I may mention another fact, that Lam very sure 
is not within the knowledge of the gentleman from 
Virginia, because it was communicated to me but 


. very recently. The gentleman from Virginia has 
: spoken frequently of the delays in the return of 


the accounts of the different quartermasters; in : 
regard to which, without any doubt, there has | 
been in times past a great deal of abuse, much i 
more, I believe, than is the case just now. With | 
regard to that, Í have to say, that the Secretary of | 
ar has, within the last year, issued more than |; 
one hundred and forty circulars, addressed to the |. 
disbursing officers of the Army, calling upon them : 
to render their accounts according to law, threat- |. 
ening them if they did not do so, with being re- ' 
poses to the President for dismissal; and ] am 
appy to say that this course has had a very good 
effect. Since those orders have been issued, the 
accounts of the Quartermaster’s Department have ` 
come in with unprecedented promptness. 

There is another reform which the Secretary of 
War has undertaken to carry out, and which may, 
in part, accomplish the very desirable object that 
was suggested by the Senator from Virginia; but :, 
which, I fear, is not altogether practicable. I allude , 
to a system of rests and balances, by which we can | 
ascertain precisely how we stand at any given time. 
The Secretary, about a year ago, directed that in 
recording the vouchers of accounts of expendi- . 
tures in the Department, there shall be such a dis- `! 


‘ crimination as shall indicate at once which of those ;! i y U 
' Congress had omitted to provide for the subsist- 


accounts is chargeable to the service of the current 
potas which is chargeable to the preceding year. |, 

think that is a very good reform in our system | 
of keeping Army accounts. Other reforms will be ;! 
necessary, doubtless, at least they will be advis- l 
able; for 1 entirely agree with the Senator from | 
Virginia in the propriety of our endeavoring to il 
secure a stricter accountability, and more prompt |; 
returns from the officers. But to accomplish that | 
object, the assistance of legislation will be required; || 
indeed, you will have to remodel your whole sys- | 
tem. 

‘What is the cause of the impossibility of ascer- 
taining, during any one year, the expenditure ` 
proper for that year? It is not merely a disregard 
of duty by these quartermasters. It is not their 
neglect of the law which imposes upon them the |.. 
duty of reporting at particular times, but it is the 
character of the law itself. Now, what is it? 
The quartermaster’s accounts are returned quar- 
terly; but then each quartermaster has a certain » 


` period of grace allowed him, and that period of ; 


grace is another entire quarter. Now, suppose | 
that a quartermaster expends money in the month ‘' 
of January in a given year, which 1s at the begin- ; 
ning of a quarter. The accounts of that quarter : 
ought to be made up at the end of the quarter of 
course; but then he has three months more allowed © 
him by law; that is to say, the accounts ought ii- 
to be made up to the last of April of any given) 
ear, and after the close of June in the same year, 
e ought to dispatch his accounts to the Quarter- 
master’s Department. Well, if he is at a distant 
post,it may take six weeks before the accounts can 
reach the Department. Thus, it might be seven | 
months before the vouchers for an expenditure 


- made in January would reach the Department, if 


the officer complied strictly with the requirements 
of the law. I say, then, that it is impossible, . 


you should be able to establish a systeni of rests ;, 
and balances such as the Senator from Virginia | 
desires, and such as I admit to be desirable, if |: 
practicable. ti 

But, then, if you amend the law, I do not know | 


of a day. 
, lions of 


' authorities to subsist the Amy, 
o 


:' the construction of whic 


at any given period of the 
year, to ascertain the exact amount of your liabil- 
ities and of your expenditures. This is a great 
country, sir! It is not a little Republic of San 
Marino, over which a man can walk in the course 
It is a country of more than two mil- 
uare miles, with thousands of disbursing 
officers Parrered all over it, with expenditures 
amounting to many millions a year; with opera- 
tions of great extent and importance constantly 
going on! How is it possible that, at any given 


=: time, a Government, in a country such as this, can 
“ascertain precisel 


what its fiscal condition is? 
Why, no man, of varied and extensive business, 
can accomplish it. No lawyer, who has trusts 
unsettled and in progress; no merchant, who has 
argosies on every sea; nobody, engaged in business 
of any description which is very extensive, and 
carried on at remote points, can, at any one time, 
say what his exact condition is. Some approxi- 
mation to it may be effected, to be sure. I think, 
therefore, however desirable it may be to come as 
near as possible to the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose which the Senator from Virginia cherishes, 


: It is not possible to arrive at it, or even to approxi- 


mate very near to it. In truth, it very often hap- 
pens that the expenditures of a year prior to the 
current year, come in during the current year, and 
are paid out of the appropriations for that year, if 
the appropriations of the former year be deficient. 
Gentlemen may think this is an enormity, and that 
it is altogether wrong that services should be paid 
out of a fund not specially appropriated for them; 


. but a little observation into the practice and work- 


ings of this Government will show that this is a 


‘ thing that is unavoidable, and absolutely neces- 


Why, if Congress were to refuse to make ap- 
propriations for any one branch of the Army sup- 
plies, I take it that the military service is not to 
stop. Suppose Congress should think proper not 
to appropriate a dollar for the subsistence of the 
Army, would it not be the duty of the military 
notwithstanding ? 
Should the Army be disbanded or starved? Should 
the country be left defenseless? Should the fron- 
tier be desolated by predatory Indians, because 


ence of the Army? The soldiers must be fed, or 
they must be discharged. What authority would 
the President of the United States have to dis- 
charge the Army under such circumstances? How 
would he fulfill the duty which, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, he owes to defend 
the country everywhere, with all the means in his 
power, if he failed to supply the army with that 
subsistence which Congress had, either intention- 
ally or unintentionally, withheld? Sir, under the 
geheral authority given by acts of Congress, about 

4 the Senator and myself 
differ, the President and the Secretary of War 
would have the power, if there were sufficient ap- 
propriations for other branches of the service, to 
provide for the subsistence of the army; and it 


‘, would be their duty to do it. 


Mr. HUNTER. l never disputed the right of 
the Secretary of War to provide for subsistence 
and transportation. I stated expressly that there 
was a special act passed in 1820, which allowed 
such contracts te be made. 

Mr. PEARCE. Iamaware of that. Buta great 
deal has been said about transfers, and the propri- 
ety of transfers of appropriations. My remarks 


‘now are intended to show the necessity of trans 


fers. Cases may arise in which the Government 
would desert its positive duty, if it did not make 
these transfers. Before, however, I go into the 
subject of transfers, there are a few other topics— 
rather odds and ends, than things of very large con- 
sequence—which perhaps I had better gather up as 


- I go along. 


he expenditures of the Quartermaster’s De- 
artmentin New Mexico, were spoken of, both 
by the Senator from California and the Senator 
from Virginia, as bein 


very large. Undoubtedly, 
they were so. Besi 


Pe being very large, there 


“were circumstances which might perhaps justif 


some suspicion as to their propriety. I spea 
guardedly upon thia subject, because the quarter- 
master, under whose authorit these large expend- 


| itures were made, is now in this city; his accounts 


are undergoing an investigation; and I do not 
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wish to say anything which may look like pre- ji 
judging or prejudicing his case. The Senator 
mentioned several small abuses, accidental and ` 
perhaps isolated instances of ubuses, which he ` 
discovered as occurring in that branch of the : 
service. For example, the Senator from Virginia 
recited the case of a receipt given bya clgk, which 
was not signed by him, in his own proper hand- 
writing, but with his cross-mark. That was a. 
grossabuse. But it was a single instance. In re- 
gard to that, I may be allowed to say that the 
voucher for that account isnow suspended. I am 
informed that it has not been admitted as a proper 
voucher. Then there was another receipt signed by 
a teamster, in the same way. And the Senator 
from Virginia says there was also an error of | 
$25,000 in addition. Well, mistakes, in addition, 
occur everywhere. It is not fair to infer the exist- 
ence of a systematic abuse, because there was a — 
single instance of mistake in addition. I under- 
atand, in fact, however, that that is rather a dif- , 
ferent transaction from what the Senator supposed. 
lt is the case of a disputed credit, or debt, between 
two quartermasters. i 
Now, in relation to the receipts signed by a |: 
cross-mark, instead of the proper handwriting of |: 
the parties. Where did those vouchers go? To |’ 
the Quartermaster General’s Bureau. There they |. 
hndergo the first examination. Then they are 
sent to the Third Auditor’s office, where they un- ` 
dergo a final examination. The Secretary of War 
has nothing at all to do with a matter of that sort, 
unless his attention is specially called to such a | 
case of abuse, by those in whose bureaus it is ex- 
amined, and where it is the duty of the persons : 
employed to examine and detect all such practices. 
The Secretary cannot be held responsible, even if `: 
a system of abuse of that sort should be discovered | 
to prevail, because it might prevail without his | 
knowledge. It isnot the business of the Secretary | 
to investigate accounts. It would be utterly im- j; 
possible for him to do so. Do gentlemen know |; 
that a single quartermaster’s account sometimes 
comes in, accompanied by five or six bushels of 
vouchers? No Secretary of War, even pupposing 
he had nothing else to do, could accomplish the |: 
business of looking over the accounts in the most | 
cursory manner. No, sir; not even if he had the ` 
eyes of Argus, and the hands of Briareus. It is, | 
however, no part of his duty. I do not suppose | 
that the Senator from Virginia meant to charge || 
this as a dereliction of duty on the part of the Sec- 
retary. I am very far from thinking so. But I! 
am making this reply, not merely for the benefit of ` 
the Senate, I confess, but because, as I said yes- ` 
terday, 1 know how the slightest fact mentioned in 
a speech of this sort, coming from a gentleman of 
the character of the Senator from Virginia, would | 
be seized upon by those partisans who pervert 
even the truth, when there is no opportunity to | 
discover anything like a shadow of just suspic- `; 
ion. : 
A few words now upon the subject of transfers. (| 
The Senator thinks that, in regard to transfers, | 
abuses have prevailed; and he has been candid in |: 
saying that he thinks part of those abuses origin- |; 
ated before the period of this Administration, or į: 
that of General Taylor. He lays it at the door : 
of his own political friends. That is fair and can- |' 
did. But then he thinks there are other abuses ` 
in regard to that system, which originated with 
the present Administration. In that he is mis- | 
taken. There are a great many acts of Congress | 
in regard to transfers; but there are only two to | 
which I wish particularly to call the attention of : 
the Senate. One is the act of 1795, under which, | 
the Senator thinks that whenever a balance of an 
appropriation has remained in the Treasury for , 
more than two years, it ought at once to be car- 
ried to the surplus fund. And he referred to an | 
opinion which was given as far back as 1831, by | 
the Senator from Georgia, (Mr. Berrren,] then | 
Attorney General, aad who had expressed the |; 
same belief. I presume the Senator was not aware |! 
at the time he made his speech, and, indeed, I know |; 
from a conversation which I had with him this 
morning on the subject, that he was not aware that 
a subsequent construction had been given to this 
act by the Attorney General. The Senator was | 
aware that a different practice had prevailed in the | 
Departments, and he stated very fairly that it |: 
began with some of his own political friends. I jj 


ji 
j; 
if 

i 
i| 
i 
H 


` ceeding Administrations, have acted upon that con- 


‘tion. 


‘ troops and supplies in Florida. 


; done was for the Secretary of War to order its | 


believe he dated it back about as far ago as eight | think, said that it was 


years. The fact is, however, that it originated il 
long before eight years ago. The change of con- i! 
struction was effected in the year 1838 or 739. I` 
have on my table an opinion of Mr. Attorney |: 
General Grundy, an opinion which differs tote ` 
celo from that of the Senator from Georgia, when | 
he was Attorney General. It is not my purpose ` 
to contrast these two opinions, to determine which 

is the sounder construction. It is enough for my | 
purpose to show that, during the administration 
of Mr. Van Buren, the Attorney General admitted | 
a different construction of the act of 1795, from 

that which was recgmmended by the Attorney 

General of General kson,in 1831; and that the 

administration of Mr. Van Buren, and all suc- | 


struction from that time down to the present day. 

In this connection the Senator from Virginia 
referred to a transaction in 1850 which he supposed 
to be wrong, though | presume he did not mean 
to censure it, inasmuch as the practice had been || 
pursued by the predecessors of this Administra- || 
He introduced the case of the steamer |: 
Watchman. I will not believe that the Senator |: 
intended to throw any slur on the Administration || 
by the statement which he gave of that case. And | 
yet I think it is necessary for me to explain it ' 
somewhat carefully, to prevent an erroneous con- 
struction abroad being put upon it. 

The steamer Watchman was employed during 


‘the Florida war, under the administration of 


Mr. Van Buren, in the transportation, I believe, of 
The account for 
the transportation was considered finally settled 


, by the accounting officers in 1846. Upon inquiry i 


I ascertained that the account had been reéx- || 
amined at a subsequent period upon the produc- |' 
tion of new testimony. In 1850 the account was | 
finally audited and passed by the accounting offi- 
cers of the Treasury. They were the present ‘| 
Auditor and the late Second Comptroller—a very: 
good officer, and quite as good a Democrat. The || 
claim was therefore concluded, so far as the obli- |: 
gation of the United States to pay it was con- |! 
cerned. It had been adjusted by the officers whose |: 
duty it was to adjust it. The next thing to be 


payment, if a fund could be found which could | 
be applied to its payment. There was no fund |: 
directly applicable to this case; but the Secretary 
was informed that there was a balance remaining 
of a fund which had been appropriated for the 
payment of the Florida militia, which, in the ex- 
ercise of the general powers of his Department, | 
he might transfer for this purpose. He doubted 
his authority, and expressed his doubts, I believe, 
in writing, and called upon the Attorney General |, 
for his opinion. The Attorney General of the ; 
United States, the properly constituted law officer 
of this Government, whose business it is to advise ;, 
in cases of doubtful legal construction, advised, in 
accordance with the practice which had prevailed || 
from the time of Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion and Mr. Grundy’s opinion, to this time, that J 
that fund was properly applicable to this case. | 
The Senator stated, also, that this account was `' 
for the sum of $24,000 for about fifty-five days, 
service of a steam-boat. It looks like a very large ` 
sum, and without some explanation it might be || 
thought that this amount was allowed as a quantum | 
meruit, and thatthere had beensome of that favorit- :' 
ism which is said to have prevailed at times in the ` 
Departments. The Senator intimated that the sum ' 
allowed was altogether disproportionate to the, 
service for which it was allowed. I am happy to ; 
say, that the sum allowed was upon a charter- ` 
party, about the terms of which I suppose there `, 
could be no mistake; and if there was anything 
extravagant and exorbitant in the amount—if the ': 
service of this steamboat during the Florida war ` 
should not have cost so much—if that is to be | 
charged to any officer of the Government as a 
dereliction of Tay, it must be charged to him by .' 
whom the contract was made, and not to this Ad- || 
ministration, which ordered it to be paid, when - 
the accounting officers had ascertained the amount | 
which was due. Then it was the plain duty of | 
the Secretary to order it to be paid. 
Ít will be observed, that the fund out of which // 
this account was allowed, was one for the pay- : 
ment of the Florida militia; and the Senator, I: 


_ one. 


. returned to the Treasury. 


i i a fand which was appro- 
priated in 1839 or in 1840. He complained that 
it had not been carried to the surplus fund prior 
to 1850. The fact that it was not so carried, is a 
agen construction of the act of 1795, equiva- 
ent to the theoretical one of Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral Grundy in the administration of Mr. Van 
Buren. This account remained unsettled during 
nearly two years of Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion, which was a purely Democratic administra- 
tion. Then it came through the administration 
of Mr. Tyler, which was, I believe, an amphibious 
In it were some of the ‘Simon Pures,” I 
know; and I do not know that the administration 
was any the worse for that. On the contrary, I 
rather think it was improved by some of them. 
(Mr. Nelson was sitting by Mr. P.] The adminis- 
tration of Mr. Tyleradopted the same construction, 


: and Mr. Polk’s administration adopted the same 


construction, or else they would not have allowed 
this fund to lie so long without being carried back 
to the Treasury. I understand that the practice 
is every year to make outa list of the unexpended 
appropriations, and then call upon the Secretaries 
of the proper Departments to know whether an 

of these unexpended appropriations will be further 
wanted for the purposes to which they were appli- 
cable. If they are not so wanted, the Secretaries 
say so; and then, as a matter of course, they are 
If they are wanted in 
whole, or in part, the information is given, and 
action is taken accordingly. In regard to this 
identical fund, I understand that the factis, that a 


‘ portion of it was carried to the surplus fund only 
_at the last settling day, or at the settling day suc- 


ceeding this transaction. 

Then, as to the act of 1842, allow me to say to 
the Senate, that as far back as 1809 we began with 
this subject of transfers. We passed an act on 


'i the subject in that year, another in 1816, another 


in 1817, another in 1818, another in 1820, one in 
1830, and finally we passed another in the year 
1842. Sometimes these acts restrained the power, 
sometimes they confined the power to some classes 
or heads of appropriations, and sometimes to 
others. But in 1842, when we began to be more 
specific in our rile Son and endeavored to 
tie the hands of the Executive as tightly as possi- 
ble, we found that there was some apprehension 
that we might go too far in this matter. While 


‘these appropriations were made so strictly and 
: specifically, it became necessary to give some litfle 
, power to the heads of Departments lest the public 


the great stringency of the 


service might suffer by 
nder these circumstances, we 


appropriations. U 


;; passed the act of the 26th of August, 1842—the 


act which the Senator from Virginia supposes to 
have received its present operation from the con- 
struction given to it by this Administration. I 
inquired into the matter, and ascertained that the 
Senator was under a mistake, in supposing that 


, the construction of that act is due to the present 


Administration. 

Mr. HUNTER. TheSenator will observe that 
I did not state it pdsitively. I said I was so in- 
formed, and supposed it to be the fact. I will 
also now say a word in justice to Mr. Johnson, 


| who was the Attorney General under General 
| Taylor. 


1 stated that the opinion of the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of War seemed to be 
in conflict. By the Attorney General I meant Mr. 
Crittenden, and not Mr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson 
had given an opinion directly opposite to that given 
by Mr. Crittenden. It was dated April 25, 1849. 

Mr. PEARCE. Iam aware ofthat. The act 
of 1842 is entitled— 

“ An act legalizing and making appropriations for euch 
necessary objects as have usually been included in the gen- 
eral appropriation bills without authority of law, &c., and 


` for other purposes. ”? 


That part of the law which refers to the subject 
of transfers is in the twenty-third section of that . 
act, and is in these words: 


t And be it further enacted, §c., That in case the sum 
appropriated for any object shall be found more than suffi- 


: cient to meet the expense thereby contemplated, the sur- 


plus may be applied under the direction of the head of the 

roper Department to supply the deficiency of any other 
item in the same Department or office : Provided, That the 
expenditure for newspapers and periodicals shall not exceed 
the amount specifically appropriated to that object by this 
act. 


That is the authority under which transfers are 
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made by the heads of Departments. Formerly 


have been two constructions given by Attorneys | 
General to this act—one by Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral Johnson, I believe adverse to the construction 
now prevailing; and one by Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral Crittenden, in favor of it. There is, also, an 
opinion of the Comptroller, who it seems is some- 
times called upon to give legal opinions, in favor 
of the construction. But it has received a practi- 
cal construction in preceding Administrations. I 
was curious to inquire into some instances of that, 
and have had some little dificulty in doing so. 
There is a book, however, called the * Register of 
Appropriation Warrants,” which is a manuscript 
book, and not an indexed one; it is, therefore, 
somewhat dificult to search for a particular case. 
However, upon inquiries made by the First 
Comptroller, the results of which are stated in 
his opinion, Í find that on the 25th of November, 
1844, there was transferred, upon the application 
of the Secretary of War, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for contingent expenses in the office of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, under the item for 
“Cextra clerk hire,” the sum of $1,000 for two 
messengers in that office at $500 each. This trans- 
fer was made, of course, under the authority of - 
the act of 1842, which is the last on that subject. 
If, as the Senator from Virginia supposes, the act 
was limited to the sums appropriated in it, there 
would be no authority at all to Mr. Secretary 
Wilkins, one of his own political friends, for 
asking for this transfer. The transfer was made 
upon that construction of the re’ which I think 
right, while the Senator from Virginia supposes 
it to have been wrong. But tl@t is not the only 
instance which 1 find of transfers made under 
virtue of this law. I find that under its authority 
transfers were made by Mr. Secretary Walker, on 
the 29th of July, 1845, on- the 25th of September, 
1847, on the 19th of February, 1848, and again 
on the 29th of February, 1848. Further search, 
as the Comptroller says, would probably have 
disclosed others. 

The Senator was therefore mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the construction given to this act, and the 
practice under it, originated with this Administra- 
tion, as he evidently did suppose. It originated | 
with his own political friends. 
them for it, because I differ from the Senator. 


I. 


really think that the construction which Mr. Wil- |. 
ut upon it was the true ‘|! 


kins and Mr. Walker 
one. We must look a little into the history of le- : 
gislation perhaps, in order to have a fair under- 
standing of the matter. 

It was customary, in the early legislation of this 
country, as it was in England, to pass independent . 
substantive enactments in relation to different sub- 
jects, and not to crowd a variety of matters, not 
germain to each other, into the same bill. That 
used to be the practice, and ought to be the prac- 
tice, if it were practicable, now; in which, I know, 
the Senator will agree with me. But we know 
that, for the last fifteen years, such a thing has 
not been practicable. We know that such impedi- 
ments have been thrown in the way of the legis- 
lation of Congress—I may not say during the 
present session, by any means, but at former Con- 
gresses, particularly in the House of Represent- 
atives—that it has been almost impossible to get 
anything passed and it has been with extreme 
difficulty that the appropriations for the current 
service of the Government could be obtained. 
Such has been the increase of the Cacoethes lo- 
quendi; such the incessant struggle of party strife; 
such the turmoil! about matters not properly be- 


longing to the regular business of the Govern- 
ment, but connected more with party and presi- 
dential politics, that business has got to be the last 


thing which is recognized in a legislative assem- 
bly; and now, in order to secure the passage of 
many bills of importance, we have to ingraft them 
upon appropriation bills, or go without them alto- 

ether. Some very ludicrous instances of this 

ave occurred. I dare say a great many gentle- : 
men will recollect that, on a navy appropriation - 
bill, about the year 1832, we ingrafted a provision | 
to regulate the franking privilege. I used to hunt | 
for that provision a long time, but I never could ` 
find it, until some old and experienced Senator told ; 
me that I would find it in the navy appropriation |. 
bill. Then we have an act limiting the compen- ji 


7 
l 
1 
I! 


the President had to interfere in the matter. There | 


I find no fault with |: 


sation of certain custom-house 
do you suppose that it is to be found? It is ina 

rivate bill for the relief of Chastelain & Ponvert. 

o, in many appropriation acts passed during this 
very session of 1842, you will find permanent 
provisions of law, which could have no force and 
meaning if they were not permanent, and which 
were intended to restrain what was then thought 
to be Executive extravagance. In this very bill 
there are some such provisions. Here is a pro- 
vision in regard to the employ ment of extra clerks. 
In these appropriation bills we have forbidden the 
payment of double salaries; we have forbidden 
any officer who has performed the duties of a 
higher office, receiving a higher salary, unless 
the proper officer for whom he was substituted, 
should not receive it. We have gone a great deal 
further than that, and actually, in a naval appro- 

riation bill, have abolished flogging in the Navy, 
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officers; and where || able in that way, of course these drafts will float 


about as a sort of bills of exchange. 1 am in- 


| formed of the fact, which I have stated, by the 


$ Third Auditor. 


And also in the commercial marine; and that upon : 


a debate of un hour or an hour and a half. 
_ Sir, I think that when an independent substan- 
tive provision of law is found in a separate section, 


‘ unconnected with any other; where there is noth- 


ing expressly limiting it toa particular year, nor 
anything fairly implying such a limitation; where 
it 1s just as properly applicable in one year as in an- 
other; where all the interests of the public service 
would seem to require that it should apply in fu- 
turo, as during the current year,—then, I think 
that every rule of sound construction known to 
lawyers, requires that it should be considered a 

ermanent provision. I will not weary the Senate 

y multiplying examples; but I could give gen- 
tlemen fifty cases where permanent provisions 
of law, some more general than others, have been 
inserted in appropriation bills, and have univer- 
sally been understood as permanent. In this very 
act of 1842 there is this provision: 

* Provided that expenditure for newspapers and periodi- 
eals shall not exceed the amounts specially appropriated to 
that object in this act.” 

That provision is considered permanent, and 
has been acted upon and construed as limiting the 
amount which the Departments should pay for 
newspapers and periodicals. The act limits the 
amount for one Department and its bureaus to one 
hundred dollars. It has been construed to be so 
limited ever since. This has got to be the com- 
mon practice of our legislation. My friend from 
North Carolina (Mr. Bapcer) suggests to me 
that the salary of the Attorney General is deter- 
mined by a proviso to one of the appropriation 
bills. So, sir, unless there be words to indicate 
that there is to be no future application of such a 
section as I have mentioned, or if there be no 
necessary implication, that it is not to have a fu- 
ture application, I hold that it is practically clear, 


that it should and ought to be considered as per- | ‘ i c 
` and increases their complexity. 


manent. I do nothesitateto say, that if we should 


_ the quartermaster in New 


Mr. PEARCE. [If this is an abuse, where did 
it originate? The Senator says, it originated 
during the war. I think that very probable, though 
I do not know the fact. F think it probable that 
there might be a case in which it would be very 
proper for a quartermaster to pay by draft drawn 
on another quartermaster; for example, suppose a 
quartermaster in New Mexico was called upon 
to pay money, and he has not got the money, he 
cannot very well get it, unless we wagon it there, 
some seven hundred or eight hundred miles from 
Fort Leavenworth, across the Indian Territory. 
There are no custom-houses in New Mexica, and 
no revenue derived from customs there. There- 
fore, tfe only. way to get money there would be 
to send a military escort with it; and that, I pre- 
sume, the Senator would not approve of, if the 
purpose could be accomplished otherwise. A 
draft, then, may with great propriety be drawn by 
exico upon a quarter- 
master somewhere else—as, for example, at St. 


' Louis, and it would, of course, be payable at St. 


Louis. Indeed, I do not see how it could other- 
wise be drawn. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is precisely what I said. 
I know that there is a necessity for drawing these 
drafts; but I say that there ought to be regulations 
to enforce the quartermasters drawing them, to 
inform the Department. The Department ought 
to know when drafts are drawn. The drafts when 
drawn ought to be made payable at some given 
place, and not float about as bills of exchange. I 
admit that the drafts are necessary in some cases. 

Mr. PEARCE. Then we agree upon that 
point; but the Senator, perhaps, does not under- 
stand exactly the distinction I was making. I 
said that I supposed the Senator was not reported 
right, and that what he meant to say was, that a 
bill was drawn by one quartermaster upon an- 
other, and instead of being paid by him, that the 


` quartermaster had given an order on some other 
‘quartermaster. That, I supposed, was the Sena- 


adopt such a rule of construction, as the Senator || 
from Virginia seems to think would be proper, we | 


should in effect strike out of the statute-book a 


great many provisions of which we should feel i 


extremely sor! 


the public service a great deal more exposed to - 


` depredation than it is now. 


The Senator from Virginia mentioned, as one of 
the causes of the complication of accounts, the 
liability to abuse ‘‘a system of drafts drawn by 

uartermasters on each other, payable anywhere.” 
i do not know whether the Senator is reported 


‘with exact accuracy. I can hardly understand 
uartermaster upon | 


how a draft drawn by one 
another, can be payable anywhere. lcan under- 
stand how a draft, drawn by one quartermaster 
upon another, may be paid somewhere else than 
at the place of his residence, or by somebody else 
than himself, by an arrano mii very easily ex- 
plained; but I cannot understand how a draft, 


‘drawn by A upon B at a given place, can be pay- 


able somewhere else. 

Mr. HUNTER. I was at the office of the 
Third Auditor this morning, and he showed me a 
list of those drafts. There are instances in which 
drafts were drawn on a particular quartermaster— 
say at New Orleans, or St. Louis—which were 

aid in Baltimore, or New York. 

Mr. PEARCE. I can very well understand 
how that would be; but I cannot understand how 
such drafts can be made ‘* payable anywhere.” 


Mr. HUNTER. If custom makes them pay- || 


© practice. 


i do; and 


to be deprived, and would leave ` 


, still continues, though to a limited extent. 


tor’s meaning. 

Mr. HUNTER. I do not care so much about 
words. I spoke of drafts being drawn on one 
quartermaster and being paid by another. I did 
infer from what the Third Auditor told me that 


difference between us. I think the practice is an 
improper ore. I think it confuses the accounts 
It prevents the 
accounting officers from pursuing these accounts 
as iay and as clearly as otherwise they might 
am very happy to say that I understand 
the practice will be put an end to. I have, how- 
ever, a paper from the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, drawn up at my request, in regard to this 
The Quartermaster General says: 
“The practice originated during the Mexican war. It 


was not discontinued on the termination of that war, but 
The officers in 


: Califomia are authorized to draw only in payments to em- 


ta eee Drafts on this office are paid in this place, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore, by the disbursin 
agents of the Department, (on the request of the holders, 
on the order, in each case, of the Quartermaster General. 
They are invariably presented here betore the order for pay- 
ment is given, which is, in all cases, indorsed on the face 
of the draft. 

‘¢ Drafts of the officers of the Department on each other 
are paid at the stations of the officers on whom they are 
drawn. In a few instances, when the officer on whom 
they were drawn has died or been removed before they 
could be presented for payment, they have been paid here, 
or elsewhere, on the special order of the Quartermaster 
General, the full set of exchange in each case being pre- 
viously surrendered,” 


This statement I have obtained from the Quar- 
termaster General’s office. Jt is possible that there 
may have been some particular case in which the 
account mentioned by the Senator was correct, 

Mr. HUNTER. _ I apprehend that if the Sena- 


tor will go to the Third Auditor’s office, he will 


find a great many of those cases. 
Mr. PEARCE. If there are a good many they 
ought to be looked into, and this ought to be put 
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an end to. B i im 
priety which is not chargeable to this Administra- 
tion. l want to rescue it from an implication of 


neglecting its duty. This practice was not intro- |) 
duced by the present Administration. We are ': Statement of funds which went into the hands of quarter- | 


informed that it had been very much reduced by 
them, and I have the pleasure of sayifig that the 
Secretary of War is about to take steps to abolish 
it altogether. 


its occurrence. A very gross abuse may be per- , 


petrated, and the man who is to be held responsi- |. 


ble for it is he who perpetrated it. The superior | 
officers of the Departments are only to be held re- . 
eps when, with a full knowledge of such an | 
abuse, they tolerate it. What I mean to say, then, ` 
is, that I. suppose this system not to have prevailed ‘ 
so far as the Senator thinks; but Whether it has ` 
prevailed much or little, it arose during the time of 

another Administration. The origin of the prac- 

tice cannot becharged to this Administration. The | 


knowledge of it cannot be brought home to the |! 
Secretary of War until very recently; and then fol- |! 
lowed the determination of the Secretary to put |; 


an end to it. 

Mr. HUNTER. Lhope the gentleman will in- 
form me when the Secretary of War issued an 
order to put a stop to it? 
fact thath 

Mr. PEARCE. 
tary of War issued any order to this effect. This | 
is a matter which has but recently been brought to | 
his notice, and he has informed me within the last | 
few days that he is determined to put a stop to it ! 
at once, by a proper order. The Senate will re- | 
collect that the Secretary of War does not audit | 
accounts. They do not come before him in the 
ordinary discharge of his duty. They go before 
the bureau of the Quartermaster General, and from 
him to the Third Auditor, and, as I before stated, | 


they are never brought to the notice of the Secre- j 


tary unless the head of a bureau thinks there is , 
some Special reason for bringing them to his notice. | 


Thus it may very well happen that mal-practice `’ 
exist during the administration of a most ., 


ma 
faithful and zenlous officer, and may continue 


during his administration, without his being in ` 


any manner censurable for it. Unless you gift 


him with omniscience, he cannot know everything ` 


that is going on in the different bureaus of his De- | 
partment. He cannot know in relation to their 
operation more than his subordinates communi- . 
cate to him; and it is their duty to inform him of 
anything that requires his attention. 
he Senator from Virginia alluded to certain 
deficiencies said latel 
fornia. I have made inquiry about the point, and 
I think the Senator is somewhat mistaken in regard | 
to it. Accounts may have come in from Califor- 


nia, but I do not see how deficiencies could come | 


in. The accounts, when they come in, are paid. | 
It is very true, however, that accounts for pay- 
ments made applicable to the service of a prior | 
year, may come in during the current year, and | 
may be found to have diminished the funds in the | 
hands of the disbursing officers, so as to limit the |. 
amount at the command of the Department, appli- | 
cable to the service of the current year. That is ` 
very true, and I do not know that anybody here | 
would be to blame for it, unless that state of things 

could be anticipated. T'he truth is, however, that 
sums paid for the service of one year are always ` 
falling upon the appropriations for another year. | 
Under the system of accounts established by the 


authority of the Government, and which has pre- ; 


vailed from the very beginning, the origin of which 
is almost lost in obscurity, it so happens, and can- 
not but happen, that expenditures for prior years į 
are not made known to the Department until they ` 
become a charge upon the appropriations of the ` 
current year. 

,_If we look at the system of receipts and expend- 
itures in the Quartermaster General’s bureau, we 
shall see how this thing works. Yet, much as” 
has been said about the enormous expenses in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, the Senate will per- 
haps be surprised to see that there has been a : 
regular diminution of these expenditures since the 
war. I have in my hands a statement of the ex- 
penses of the Quartermaster’s Department for the | 
years ending June 30th, 1849, June 30th, 1850, . 
and June 30th, 1851, and the estimates for 1852. 


The Secretary of War is not to be . 
held responsible for mal-practiceimmediately upon 


I was not aware of the ' 
e had done so, and I am glad to hear it. : 
I did not state that the Secre- | 


i] Appropriated per act of 


to have come from Cali- |! 


: civil fund. 


i into the hands of the quartermasters for disburse- 


| more satisfactory than my statement of it: 
masters for disbursement. 
' In the year ending June 30, 1849— 
Balances in their hands July 1, 1848 


$1,121,747 12 | 


But if this is an abuse, it is an impro- | T have also a statement of the funds which went 


| 
| 


1 


ment during these years. I submit the paper as || 


i 


From sales of property...........eeeeeee. 821,343 62 ` 
“military contributions . aioe ne 62,473 38 . 
“© the Treasury.......0..5 seeeeeceeee 4,600,502 44 

Total............ Gin dis'é stale © sie elements $6,606,066 56 


: In the year ending June 30, 1850— 


From sales and rents. 
($3 


one 


$109,036 92 
civil fund of California. . seceeee 808,534 76 
the Treasury, drafts, ke ...... wees. 3,823,671 83 


Total... 


l In the year ending June 30, 1851— 
| From sales and rents. ..ssssssssesoese 
i ‘© the Treasury se ceec even eecees 5,091,376 31 


Total. ..cc.cecsacceeeeees sees cece es e0$5,53!,891 81 


Expenditures made by the Quartermasters. 
l: Tn the year ending June 30, 1849— 

© Reported in that year..... 
Since reported, as prior to July 1, 1849.... 


5,815,926 00 
975,050 59 


Total vias 0:2 dis vein: ser rasas aoina 


|! Reported in that year.......... REET . $4,352,632 72 , 
| Since reported, as prior to July 1, 1850.... 986,336 53 | 
N bese eae oe c- 85,338,969 25 


In the year ending June 30, 1851— 


: Reported in that year........... ee eevee e 6 e472) 081 04 | 
| Since reported, to April 23, 1852........... 235,503 06 | 
j 

| Total.... 


seceveaeesenceceseesscseseee$4,956,583 10 


j For the year ending June 30, 1852— 
Estimated for this year, (see Estimates, 

pp. 34-153) $4,750,000 00 
, 1851, 


eee rene se eeceae 


(Laws, p. 620).......eseceececereseeees 2,435,000 00 
First reduction............05.eceees . $2,315,000 00 
Ertimited for deficieney, January 8, 1852. . $2,066,460 00 
eported in deficiency bill, H. R. 207...... 1,944,000 00 
Second Reduction...............056 .. 122,460 00 


‘ more reliable. 


. $4,741,242 61 . 


$140,515 50 | 


' 


Mr. HUNTER. The statement which I have 
was furnished by the Quartermaster General, and 
is dated Apri] 7th, 1852. 

Mr. PEARCE. The statement which I have, 
happens to be the latest—27th of April, 1852. 1 
will not dispute with the Senator about the matter. 
{t may be a blunder which is not to be charged 
to either of us. I happen, however, to have the 
latest statement, and perhaps œ that account it is 
My statement, however, is made 
up of accounts chargeable to the service of each 
proper year, separating those which belonged to 
the service of any other year. This, probably, is 


, the cause of the difference. 


I propose now to state to the Senate more in 
detail something in regard to the reduction of the 
estimates which very much vexes this question. 


_I begin with the year ending June 30th, 1849. 


$6,090,976 59 `: 
: deficiency to be $1,290,000. 


-' sources. 
' upon to the amount of $751,000. Drafts were 


The estimates for this year for the peace establish- 
ment were made June 29th, 1848, and amounted 
to $4,430,000. The appropriations were made 
by the act of August 8, 1848, to the amount of 
$2,940,000—reduction $1,490,000. At the con- 
clusion of this year it was known that a consid- 


; erable deficiency existed, and at the next session, 


before the exact amount was ascertained, an ap- 
propriation of $600,000 was asked to supply it in 
part, but it was not appropriated. In December, 
1850, the Secretary of War reported the actual 
It will be found re- 
ferred to in his annual report. This amount had, 
in the mean time been borrowed from several 
The civil fund of California was drawn 


paid out of the,Quartermaster’s appropriations 
for the next year to the amount of $264,000; and 
from the Subsistence Department alone, as I 
understand, there was drawn, or transferred, 


| $275,000. Thus, was made up the whole amount 


of $1,290,000. There being no immediate neces- 
sity for refunding the amount drawn from the 
civil fund, the last two items only were placed in 
the deficiency estimates, and they were appropri- 
ated by the deficiency bill which passed at the first 
session of the last Congress. 

The estimates for the year ending June 30, 1850, 
were sent in in December, 1849, and amounted to 
$2,000,000. That amount was appropriated. The 
expenditures, however, were $4,542,000—the dif- 
ference being made up by balance of old appropri: 
ations belonging to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, chiefly those left over in the war, and those 
refunded by the officers in the settlement of their 
accounts, as well as sales of war property. The 
latter item amounted, I believe, to something like 
$821,000. I ascertained a fact which I did not be- 
fore know: that, when sales of war property are 
made, the amount goes to the service of the War 


: Department; whereas, I believe, by law, when 


Appropriated for this year, by the act of 3d ; 
March, 1851.......... daa EES ETa 36 $2,435,000 00 :: 
Reported in deficiency bill... ............ 1,944,000 00 
Total, appropriated and reported...... $4,379,000 00 
i Difference between the appropriations of the 
current year and the lowest expenditures in 
; any of the preceding years, 1851-"52...... $577,583 10 
| N. B. The Estimates for the Quartermaster’s 
Department tor the year...............4 4,750,000 00 
! For the year commencing July 1, 1852 ...... 4,103,180 00 
| Difference. ....s.ceecesceeseseesceess $646,820 00 


—or $646,820 less than those of 1852. 


Mr. HUNTER. How does the Senator state 
the expenditures for the years 1850 and 1851? 

Mr.PEARCE. Theexpendituresin the Quar- 
termaster’s Department for the year ending the 
30th of June, 1850, amounted to $5,338,000. 

Mr. HUNTER. According to the statement 


_ which I have from General Jesup, the expendi- . 
. tures for that year, in the Quartermaster's De- 


: partment were $4,950,000. Whatis the Senator’s 
statement of the expenditures for the year 
: June 30th, 1851? . 
Mr. PEARCE. Four million nine hundred 
' and fifty-six thousand dollars. 
Mr. 
puts them down at $5,286,000. It would seem, 


ending . 


UNTER. The statement furnished me ` 


from this, that thereshad been an increase instead © 


' of a diminution. I can tell the Senator how he 
: has fallen into his error. He has a statement of 
| the expenditures as they appear on the Register’s 
‘books. I have a statement of the whole amount 
: of one whether the money came from 
_ the Treasury of the United States or from the 
1 he money was expended, no matter 
where it came from. 
Mr.PEARCE. Thisstatement of mine is from 
; the financial clerk of the Secretary’s office, and I 
. find an item of $808,000 put down as being received 
from the civil fund of California for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1850. 


‘estimates were 


' such sales are made by the Navy Department, the 


amount must go into the Treasury. Although the 
deficiency of this last year ran through the year, 
and into the next year, still, itis explained by what 
I have read before, and I shall say no more about 
it. ; 

Then, for the year ending June 30, 185], the 
3,813,000, which amount was 
appropriated by the act of September 28, 1850. 


. Before that year was out, however, it was discov- 


ered that much larger expenditures had been made 
in California than was anticipated when the esti- 


‘mates were made—a great part of which was for 


barracks, and other buildings, undertaken to be 


` built without the previous authority of the Depart- 


ment. Application was made to the Committee on 


_ Finance of the Senate, last year, before which the 


appropriation bill was then pending, to insert an 
additional sum of $729,172. I presume the Sena- 
tor from Virginia has a copy of that letter; I have. 
That would make the appropriations for the year 
ending June 30th, 1851, amount to $4,542,000, 
which was the amount expended for the previous 
year. This, however, was notdone. Inorder to 


supply the deficiencies, it was found necessary to 
` transfer sundry balances of old appropriations to 


the amount of $730,000, making the available 
means of the Department, $4,543,000. In justice 
to the Committee on Finance, I should state that 
they were entangled with difficulties almost im- 
possible to unravel; [ believe the bill came to us 
only the day before the close of the last session. 


!: We found such a condition of things in the House 
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of Representatives as made it extremely doubtful '| great evil—I will not say in the system of appoint- | 
` mg clerks—but there is an evil prevalentin regard í 
‘to clerks in the Departments. 


whether, if we undertook to amend the bill, at 
least in any important parruar; it might not be 
defeated altogether. ‘The honorable Senator from 
Virginia, the chairman of that committee, did feel 
ig to be his duty to amend ıt in one particular. ] 
think he had an additional appropriation made for 
the clothing department. ls it not so? 

Mr. HUNTER. I think so. 1 believe I moved 
an amendment, which was adopted, making an 
additional appropriation for clothing. 

Mr. PEARCE. That conforms with my recol- 
lection; and L believe the Senator, under the cir- 
cumstances, would not have consented to report 
the bill as it was, if he had not known that at the 
ensuin session of Congress, the deficiency could 
have been supplied by a deficiency bill. There 
was an additional reason why this letter of the 
Secretary of War should not be acted upon by an 
Perropr Adon being inserted in the appropriation 

il. 

The Senate will recollect that the bill which was 
introduced by myself in relation to the civil fand 
of California, had passed this House, and gone to 


the House of Representatives, and had the bill . 


passed the House of Representatives as it did this 
body, there would have been ample authority of 
law tor bringing this money, derived from the 
civil fund ot California, into settlement at the 
Treasury, which, without law, was not possi- 
ble. Such a bill has passed this body, and gone 
to the House of Representatives, where it is now 
pending. Should it not pass that House, how- 
ever, l kope the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance wiil consent, when the general army ap- 
propriution vill, or some other general appropri- 
ation bill shai be under consideration, to intro- 
duce a single clause to provide for the settlement 
of thexe accounts, which ought to have been set- 
tled long ago, but which cannot be settled for the 
want of legislation. 

A few words now in regard to the appropri- 
ations for the present year for this Department. 
The regular estimates for this year were $4,750,000. 
The appropriation act of March the 3d, 1851, 
under the circumstances exp!ained, appropriated 
$2,435.0—a reduction by Congress of »2,315,000 
trom the estimates. In preparing the deficiency 
estimates which were submitted at the present 
session of Congress,the Quartermaster General 
thought the expenditures for this year would not 
equal those of the past year, and he reduced his 
estimate to $2,066,000. And there is proposed to 
be appropnated in the deficiency bill, now under 
the consideration of the Senate, the amount of 


$1,944,000, making, with the appropriation here- : 


tofure allowed, something like $371,000 less than 
the original estimates of last year. If so, that 
would bring the expenditures for the year down 
to about $4,379,000. 1 speak in round numbers, 


not having made the calculation minutely. But ` 


if l am correct in this, and there should turn out 
to be no unexpected deficiencies, the expenditures 
of this department during the current year will be 
less than those of the year before, as, according to 
the statements which I have made to the Senate, 


was the case successively for each year up to 1849. . 
The Senator spoke of the necessity of modify- ` 


ing the organization of the Departments in regard 
to the clerks. He spoke of a resolution which he 
had submitted at the last session of the Senate, 


and which he thought ought to have been answered | 


before now. As to that subject, I have to say 
that various projects for organizing the clerks in 
the various Departments, classifying them prop- 


erly, providing a proper system of salaries, and, 
perhaps, for aught I know, holding out a regular ` 


pien of promotion, have been suggested heretofore. 
recollect that when the Senator from Virginia 
was a member of the other House such a project 
was attempted, and a report was called for in the 
time of Mr. Van Buren. Reports were submitted 
to Congress by the heads of Departments of that 
day. They were never acted upon. They met 
the common fate of such things. They went to 
the tomb of the Capulets, where I believe went 
the project of Mr. McKay, which originated in 
that House some years since. 


Mr. HUNTER. McKay’s bill passed the 


Honge, but failed here. 
Mr. PEARCE. Atall events it did not become 


‘upon them to 


out of the doctrine which was promulgated here a 
good many years ago, that * to the victors belong 
the spoils’’-—a doctrine, I am sorry to say, that 
has gained considerable ground. 
pudiated by my own political friends, but they 
have not been able to withstand, entirely, the out- 
ward pressure; and although we do not practice 
droscription, as much as our opponents, we have 
indulged in it to some. extent. It is a practice 
« more honored in the breach, than in the observ- 
ance.” 1 should be exceedingly happy to see a 
return to the condition of things which prevailed 
before the year 1828. I should be very glad to see 
a practice prevailing in the various Departments 


l believe it springs | 


same power as the other Secretaries, in regard to 
the transfers of appropriations. The act of 1842, 
to which I have referred, was passed on the 26th 


j 
i 


` of August; five days after which a bill was passed 


It used to be re- - 


by which appointments should be made according 


to merit, and not according to political influence, 
and by which promotions should be made accord- 
ing to efficiency and fidelity. I am very glad to 
say that in some of the Departments, there is an 
approximation to such a system as that. 
that there are clerks of both political parties in the 


I know | 


for the reorganization of the Navy Department. 
The former bill was reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the House, and the other by 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. The Committee 
on Naval Affairs so framed their bill as to deprive 
the Secretary of the Navy of the power which 
otherwise would have been conferred, or which 
was conferred on him, by the act of the 26th of 
August, 1842. We know how that was. We 
know that very large appropriations had, for a long 
series of years, been made for the increase and re- 
pairs of the Navy. And we know that it was 
charged that great abuses had prevailed, by divert- 
ing those funds to other objects not contemplated 
by Congress. When the Naval Committee of the 

ouse, therefore, reported the bill for the reor- 
ganization of the Navy, the object was to put an 
end to those abuses forever, by depriving the Sec- 
retary of the Navy of the power of transfers. It 


; was done by that act. 


Department of War, and in the office of the Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury who have been there for 
nearly twenty years. They are efficient and val- 
uable men—men whoare not only to be respected 
as clerks, but who havea character as gentlemen, 
as men of honor, and persons of intelligence, which 
would make it a pleasure to anybody to enjoy 
their association. I should be very reluctant at 
any time to see such a man—no matter what were 
his politics—removed from office because he dif- 
fered from me inopinion. I have never sought to 
remove a single individual of that character, and I 
never will. 

I know the pressure of political influence on these 
Secretaries. I know that, through political influ- 
ence, persons entirely incompetent are foisted into 
these Departments as clerks, and that the public 
service suffers in consequence of it. But whether 
any general plan submitted by the Executive to 
oe can remedy these evils, | very much 

oubt. 


I doubt whether you can adopt any sys- | 


tem by which you can dispense with that control ` 


over the clerks which the 


resident and heads of :' 


Departments now exercise. It would not do to | 
make them independent of the heads of Depart- | 


ments, most undoubtedly. This is repudiated by 
almost everybody. I do not see how you could 


secure such a system of appointments as would | 


answer the desired ends, unless both the great 


parties of the country, and all the parties into | 


which the country may hereafter be divided, shall 
determine that they will not go down to low- 
water mark, and remove those inferior agents of 
the public service, unless they are incompetent or 
unworthy. 

I understand that most of the Secretaries have 
agreed upon a general report, and that they will 
also send in special reports in a few days, in an- 


swer to a call made by the resolution of the Sen- «: 


ator from Virginia, at the special session of the 
Senate last yerr. These reports have been de- 
layed because of the absence of one or two of the 
Secretaries; and they are now delayed, because 
one of the Secretaries has, after frequent ¢onfer- 
ence with his associates, determined not to join in 
the general report; inasmuch as they cannot make 
any general report which will answer the exigen- 
cies of all the different Departments. He will, 


therefore, make his special report; and 1 am told . 


that these reports may be expected in a few days. 
1 doubt whether any good will come of it, any 


more than from the attempts made during Mr. - 
| subject. 


Van Buren’s administration, and from that time 
to this. 

There is one more subject to which I will call 
the attention of the Senate. The Senator from 


Navy Department. In one place l 
attention of the Senator from Illinois, chairman of 


lace he called the | 


I know that the Senator from Virginia did not 
intend to charge that these transfers had been made 
by the Secretary of the Navy; and still less did he 
intend to charge that they had been made in vio- 
lation of law; yet it might, perhaps, be inferred 
from his speech, because he did not discriminate. 
lam making nocomplaintofitatall. Iam merely 
stating the fact: because otherwise it might be in- 
ferred by those who do not understand the law, 
that the gentleman intended to charge the Secretary 
of the Navy with making illegal transfers. Neither 
the present Secretary of the Navy, nor his prede- 
cessors since 1842, have made any transfers of 
any sort, from one head or class of appropriation 
to another. He has not had the legal authority 
soto do. I do not know of any abuses in the 
Navy Department which require a strict examin- 
ation by the chairman of the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. I have not heard of one. I believe 
that there has not been a solitary contract made 
by that Department during the administration of 
the. present Secretary of the Navy, or his imme- 
diate predecessor, in violation of law. I am in- 
formed that both the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of War challenge investigation in 
regard to the making of contracts. They chal- 
lenge the production of a single instance in which 
any contract has been made by them in violation 
of law. 

Something was said by one of the Senators from 
California about the act of 1820, which gives au- 


‘ thority to the Secretary of War to make certain 
' contracts without appropriations, and without spe- 


‘cial authority, for the Quartermaster’s Depart- 


‘| ment. 


Now, I understand that the Secretary of 


| War has been so scrupulous in the exercise of 


' that power, that he has never used it when Con- 


| gress was in session. The Navy Department has 


not the same authority as that of the War, and I 
' say it without fear of contradiction, that not an 
instance can be given where the present Secretary, 
or his predecessor, has made contracts or expend- 
itures in advance of appropriations. 
Mr.HUNTER. I made no such charge against 
the Secretary of War. On the contrary, I pro- 
' duced the law to show that he had authority to 
make these contracts. 

Mr.PEARCE. Iamaware ofthat. But there 
was something said by the Senator from Califor- 
` nia in regard to this. I recollect that there was a 

difference of opinion between the Senator from 
Virginia and the Senator from California_on that 
I believe that the Senator from Virginia 
did rather defend the Administration from the 


‘i charge which the Senator from Calfornia seemed 


:| disposed to make. 
_ Virginia, in his speech, made some allusions to the |. 


the Committee on Military Affairs, and that of the , 
Senator from California, chairman of the Commit- . 


tee on Naval Affairs, to the consideration of things |, 
He called |: 
into the condition of their re- | 
spective Departments. In another place he spoke : 


properly Belong to their committees. 
o 


‘0. 


of transfers being made by ‘* these Secretaries,” 


: without discriminating. Now, it so turns out that 


u law. I agree with the Senator that there is a |i the Secretary of the Navy does not possess the 


li 


I affirm that there has been no 
violation of law in the making of contracts by the 
| heads of either of these Departments; and the Sec- 
i retary of War is, at the present time, refusing to 
‘ exercise the authority which he possesses under 
: the act of 1820, because, while a deficiency bill is 

ending before Congress, he thinks that it might 
[e indelicate, if not improper, in him to exercise 
that power. There are troops now in Philadel- 
i phia, en route to Oregon, that want horses to carry 
, them on their journey, and the Secretary of War 
‘ refuses to make contracts in advance of the appro- 
priations which he is now soliciting from Congress. 
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Iam not eager to carry the war into Africa; | 


but I cannot avoid at this time mentioning the , 
very last instance that I have heard of an improper | 
contract in the Navy Department, or under the | 
authority of that Department. 1 understand that ' 
in the year 1848, 
paign, the Navy Department was supplied with 
a large quantity of cheese for the Navy, enough 
for the consumption of three years. Yet a gen- 
tleman well known in the political world, con- 
trived, somehow or other, to effect a contract 
during the autumn of 1848 for four years’ supply 
of cheese for the Navy, at eighty thousand pounds 
perannum. The consequence was, that a great 
deal of the cheese thus accumulated in the hands 
of the Navy Department, did not exactly take ` 
wings to itself, and fly away, but a great deal of 
it took legs to itself, and crawled away. [Laugh- 


ter.] Some of it was so much damaged, that the `; 


Department was obliged to sell it at a great sacri- 
fice. That is the last contract of an improper | 
sort made by the Navy Department that I have | 


heard of. Iam bound to say, however, that I | 


have no information that that contract was made 
with the knowledge of the then Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. J. Y. Mason. 

It seems to be thought a great evil that the ac- 
counts in the Third Auditor’s office should be so 
much behind, and so it certainly is. But let us 
see the cause of these arrears. 


In October, 1846, several months after the com- , 
mencement of our war with Mexico, the business ` 
of this office had necessarily accumulated so much, ! 


that the then Third Auditor, Mr. Hagner, warned | 


the Secretary of the Treasury of the danger of large | 


arrears of unsettled accounts. In about a year 
more (November, 1847) the accounts of disbursing 
officers had swelled from two hundred and seven- 
teen to two thousand ohe hundred and nine, and 
relief was again asked, but not given. Nor was 
it till April, 1848, nearly two years after the war, 
that ten additional clerks were given. Afterwards 
two more clerks were allowed; but in 1849 six of 
the twelve were dropped by Congress. Experi- 
enced accountants are very necessary in this 
office, but in 1845 and 1846 six of the most prac- 
ticed clerks were removed. In February, 1850, 
nine clerks were added by law. But then the 
mischief was done, and the arrears had become ` 
too formidable to be speedily reduced, because of ; 


the immense mass of war accounts with which : 
the office was incumbered. The Senate will re- | 


member that during the war, we had ten more 
regiments of regulars, and more than seventy 


thousand volunteers added to the army, and that |, 


the disbursements and accounts were therefore 
largely, and perhaps proportionately, increased. 
Besides which, the inexperience of many volun- 
teer officers, not acquainted previously with army 
accounts, made these accounts more difficult of 
settlement. Besides all this, a postponement of | 


the settlement of the accounts of the regular dis- |; 


bursing officers was rendered inevitable by the 
necessity of first settling those of officers going | 
outof the army. I believe, sir, that this experi- : 
ence is similar to that. which the war of 1812. 

taught us; and considering all the difficulties under 
which he has labored, I think the Third Auditor 
deserves credit for reducing the mass of accounts | 
as he has done. 
inia said, a hard-working and industrious man, | 
and I think a good officer. 
Sir, I believe that I have now pretty nearly got ' 
through with my budget; but there are a few words | 


uring the presidential cam- | 


He is, as the Senator from Vir- |; 


present Administration had their origin in times | no government provided for New Mexico, or for 


pa: that many of them, instead of being abuses, || Utah, or for California. Who provided for them? 
ad been sanctioned by the wisdom of every Ad- |! Under whose auspices was the quiet of the coun- 


: ministration that has preceded this one; that those || try established? Under whosé auspices was si- 
‘ lenced that discord which threatened the very dis- 


things which we are now endeavoring to remedy 


Why, who was it that posted the troops in towns 
in Texas and in New Mexico? That was not 
done by this Administration. It was done in Mr. 
Polk’s time. Who was it that gave the construc- 
tion to which the Senator ol jects in regard to trans- 
fers, under the act of 1795? Who first practically 
adopted that construction which the Senator thinks 
is so palpably a violation of law in regard to the 
act of 1842? Who appointed those quartermas- 
ters who have held back their accounts so long? 
i Who pees Mr. Reynolds quartermaster in 
' New Mexico? Who but Mr. Polk? Under 
whose administration was it that one of the 
| quartermaster’s accounts were kept back for thir- 
| teen quarters, as the Senator said in his speech? 
! The administration of Mr. Polk! 
| I willnot multiply these instances, because I do 
|| Dotwish to seem tobe ill-tempered; but what I wish 
| to say is this: that if these things be abuses, the 
‘| are traceable to somebody else than to this Ad- 
' ministration. I do not see any occasion for call- 
ing upon the people to correct abuses which do 
not exist. We do not call upon Hercules until 
the wagon is mired. The fact is, that if this Ad- 
ministration goes out of power, it will leave things 
in an exceedingly good condition for its success- 
ors. It will leave them in a very different condi- 
tion from that in which it found them. 


into power in 1849? Who was it that struck 


had their origin under a different Administration. , 


ruption of the Union? It was under the auspices 


< of this Administration, which the people are invi- 


! ted to turn out of power. There is scarcely á 


| branch of the public service in which this Admin- 


‘ istration has not shown, as Í think, signal energy. 
: Look at the Navy Department. Why, you are 
expending now no more money for the Navy De- 
partment than you were in 1843—I mean for the 
Navy proper; and you are keeping larger squad- 
rons afloat now than ever before, and the commerce 
of the country is vastly better protected, while the 
steam service is largely increased. [tis true, that 
the general expenses of the Navy Department 
have increased; but how? By legislative action— 


ij by congressional contracts. You have made con- 


How was | 
it when General Taylor’s administration came | 


down the estimates from the Quartermaster’s De- ' 


partment for that year? It is very well known 
that the reduction of those estimates was required 


by the late President Polk himself—that he re- | 


quired the Quartermaster General to reduce his 
estimates; and the incoming Administration was 


left with deficient appropriations for that reason. ', 


‘Who was it that, just at the time when Mr. Polk’s | 


administration was expiring, and General Tay- 


` lor’s was coming into power, suddenly, without 


any sufficient data, without any detailed inform- 
ation, without any of the inquiries into the sub- 


ject which ought to have been demanded in such | 


a case, changed entirely the system of paying the | 


officers concerned in the collection of the revenue? 
Who was it that then forbade the system which 
had existed from the foundation of the Govern- 
| ment, and adopted another entirely new and un- 
ified, and brought down the scale of expenditures 
to an amount entirely insufficient? One million 
five hundred and sixty thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated for that purpose, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury was told that he must collect the 
revenue with that amount. What was the con- 
sequence? He had to reduce important public 
services—to bring them down below their proper 


|! requirements; and Congress, at the very next ses- 


; sion, had to give the Secretary some $700,000 more, 
in order to enable him to collect the revenue, and 


< tion the heads of expenditure: 


| back as 1843-’44. Now you havea 


tracts for ocean steamers, chargeable on the navy 
| appropriations to nearly a million perannum. You 
, have made contracts, or directed them to be made, 


li for floating docks, costing more than a million in 


| a single year. You have authorized expenditures 


to be made for the naval school at Annapolis, for 
l the navy-yard at Memphis, and various perma- 


nent improvements at other yards. I have in my 

ossession a table showing the expenses of the 
Navy Department, for a number of years past. 
. This statement contains a list of the appropria- 
| tions for the Navy proper: and it is prepared from 
the annual statement of appropriations, submitted 
to Congress pursuant to the provision of the sec- 
ond section of thw act of Congress passed on the 
first of May, 1820. I have statements for the 

ears 1841, &c., down to 1851, inclusive. Here 


‘| is the table, which shows the details, and groups 


' the results. The total expenditures of the Navy 
| proper, and marine corps, are as follow: 
IB4l..esooseecoossse reso oevonees ee e -85,665,503 
A T na Lares 7,526,292 
es aacnessrsssaa 5,917, 785 
see vece cere cereee 5,372,833 


Pee reeereee servers 


Thus it will be seen that the expenses for the 
ear 1850-51 were rather less than th ey were as far 
arge fleet of 
naval steamers afloat—and this accounts for the 
: increase in the last fiscal year. 
Mr. HUNTER. Does this statement include 
. the cost of the erection of buildings? 
Mr. PEARCE. [t includes repairs of marine 
barracks. But for the Navy proper, I will men- 
ay, provisions, 
medicines, increase and repairs, ordnance and ord- 


eee vere crceee Dy 


i; Nance stores, war steamers, fuel for war steamers, 


had to give him very large powers in regard to | 


` the collection of the revenue on the Pacific coast. 
; How happens it that these things come out when 
' we are just on the eve of a presidential election, 
or just at the moment when an Administration not 
: favored by a majority in Congress is coming into 
| power? Sir, I dkoald not have mentioned these 


| to intimate that this Administration had done so 


more that I wish to say. The Senator from Vir- i. much wrong that the people should rise in their 


ginia, tolerant as he was of the Administration in ! 
is speech, still seemed to think that there was 


much in the conduct of the members of the Ad- :. 
ministration that deserved animadversion; and he | 


rather hinted that these abuses could not be reme- | 
died by us, but must be reached by the people. ; 
He made an intimation that the thing which he | 


has so much at heart—economy in the administra- 


tion of public affairs—could only be arrived at by ` 
a change of Administration. 


it is extremely doubtful, whether, if the Senator’s 
wish should be gratified, there would be any such | 
reform as he fondly anticipates. i 


I think I have shown the Senate that what the Sen- | civil establishments to erect. 


ator from Virginia has charged as abuses on the 


; À ell, really, Mr. j; 
President, I think, reasoning of the future from the | 
ast—and I do not know how else we can reason— |; 


and turn them out of power. ‘That is the 
of what he said, although he said it much 
Now, 1 defy the Senator 


Aaea 
: Englis 
more mildly, I admit 


be any at all, as those which can be shown to 
' have been perpetrated by administrations which 
' preceded it. 
i This Administration came into power with all 
the embarrassments which the close of the Mexican 
war threw upon it. There was a new and untried 
state of things upon the Pacific coast. We had 
received an immense accession of territory which 
| was entirely unprotected. There were new mili- 
j tar and naval establishments to found, and new 
i After the lapse of 
nine months from the peace, there had been 


i 
i 
t 


! things, if it had not been that the Senator seemed | 


1 


l 


to show that there are any abuses to be charged l; 
to this Administration half as enormous, if there |: 
į people to come to t 


i| helm of State. 


urchase of American hemp, and contingents. 
| I say, then, that the expenses of the Navy De- 


' partment have not been increased, but that, with 


about an equal expenditure of money, much more 
efficient and valuable service has been had. We 
! have had larger squadrons in almost every sea. 
We have had a squadron in the Pacific since the 

eriod of the war, and during the times of the very 

igh prices occasioned by the discovery of gold in 
! California, which of course very much increased 
the expense of supplies there. We have added a 
number of war steamers which we had not before. 


|| Yet, notwithstanding all this, the expenses of the 
i, Navy proper are scarcely an iota more than they 
"were in 1841, and not so much as they were in 


1843-"44. 
Then I ask, what justification there is for speak- 
ing of abuses in expenditure, and calling upon the 
he rescue? I think the little 
restropect which I have given, will show the gen- 
| tileman that he cannot have any hope of greater 
| economy, even if the distinguished Senator from 


:) Michigan [Mr. Cass] should happento come into 


| power; or, if the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
| nois [Mr. Dovexas] should be called to guide the 
I do not believe that any change 
| will make things better. The truth is, things are 
| so well now, that if there is any change at all, it 
must be for the worse. {Laughter.] And if the 
people are wise, they will “let well enough alone.” 


1852.] 
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NON-INTERVENTION, 


SPEECHOFHON.J.COOPER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tug Sexare, pri 28, 1852. 


The Non-Intervention Resolutions proposed by 
Mr. Crane on the 19th February last, being under 
consideration, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United Silutes of America in Congress assembled, That 
Congress recognizes and reaffirms these manifest truths: 
That Governments are instituted among men to secure 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ; that wheneverany form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to al- 
ter or to abolish it, and to institute anew Government, tay- 
ing its foundation upon sach principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shail seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” 

Resolced, That while we claim for ourselves these com- 
prehensive rights of self-government, and also, as a conse- 
quence of sovereignty, the right to be exempt from the coer- 
cion, control, or intererence of others in the management 
ofour interual affairs, we concede to others the same meas- 
are of right, the same unqualified independence. 

Resolced, That it is upon the sacred principle of inde- 
pendent sovereignty that we recognize, in our intercourse 
with other nations, Governments de facto, without inquir- 
ing by what means they have been established, or in what 
manner they exercise their powers. 

Resoleed, That this Government has solemnly adopted, 
and will perseverinely adhere to, a: a principle of interna- 
tional action, the advice given by Washington in bis Fare- 
well Address: “ Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all.”? ‘Give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel an example of 
a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence.” “Sympathy fora favorite nation betrays itself into 
a participation in the quarrels and wars of another, without 
adequate indncement or justification® ‘ Against the insid- 
ious wiles ef foreign influence the jealousy of a free people 

ht to be constantly awake; for foreign influence is the 
most baneful foe of republican Governments.” “The true 
role of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to have with them as lit- 
de political connection as possibile.” < Why quit oar own 
to stand upen foreign od? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle oar peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, 
interest, bumor, or caprice.” 

Resolved, That, while we cherish the liveliest sympathy 
towards all who strive for freedom of opinion and for free 
institutions, yet we recognize our true policy in the great 
fundamental principles given to us by Jeffereon: “ Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persua- 
sion, religious or political ; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” 


Resolced, That although we adhere to these essential | 


principles of non-intervention as forming the true and last- 
ing foundation of our prosperity and happinese, yet when- 


ever a provident foresight shall warn us that our own liber- | 


ties and institutions are threatened, then a just regard to 
our own safety will require us to advance to the conflict, 


rather than await the approach of the foes of our constitu- | 


tional freedom and of haman liberty. 


Mr. Sewarp’s amendment proposes to strike . 


out all after the second resolution of Mr. CLARKE, 
and insert: 

Resolved, That while the United States, in consideration 
of the exigencies of snciety, habitually recognize Govern- 
ments de facto in otier States, yet that they are neverthe- 
less by no means indifferent when such a Government is 
established against the consent of any people by usurpation 
or by armed intervention of foreign States or nations. 

Resolved, That, considering that the people of Hungary, 
in the exercise of the right secured to them by the laws of 
nations, in a solemn and legitimate manner asserted their 
national independence, and established a Government by 
their own voluntary act, and successfully maintained it 
against all opposition by parties lawfully interested in the 
question; and that the Emperor of Russia, without just or 
Jawfal right, invaded Hungary, and, by fraud and armed 
force, subverted the national independence and political 
constitution thas established, and thereby reduced that 
country to the condition of a province ruled by a foreign 
and absolute power: the United States, in defense of their 


own interests, and of the common interests of mankind, do | 


solemnly protest against the conduct of Russia on that oc- 


ession, as a wanton and tyrannical infraction of the lawsof | 


nations; and the United States do further declare that they 
will not hereafter be indifferent to similar acts of national 
injustice, oppression, and usurpation, whenever or wherever 
they may occur. 


Mr. Cass’s amendment is designed as a substi- 
tute for Mr. Crarge’s series. It is as follows: 

Resolced by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That while the people of the United States sympathize 
with ail nations who are striving to establish free Govern- 


ments, yet they recognize the great principle of the law of , 


nations which assures to each of them the right to manage 
its own internal affairs in its own way, and to establish, 
alter, or abolish its Government at pleasure, without the 
interference of any other Power; and they have not seen, 
nor could they again see, without deep concern, the viola- 
tion of this principle of national independence. 


Mr. COOPER said: 
Mr. Presipenr: Originally, in the commence- 


l 


SENATE. 


| ment of the discussion on the resolutions proposed | 


| by the Senator from Rhode Island, (Mr. CLARKE, ] 
: I nad neither the disposition nor the intention to 
mingle in it. 
has changed, and I now, with the permission of 
the Senate, feel disposed to avail myself of the 
rivilege of expressing my sentiments on the sub- 
jects embraced in the resolutions. 


I have not, Mr. President, the vanity to suppose | ant. 


that anything [can say on this subject, will have 
much influence, either in promoting or obstructing 
the progress of sentiments, which, in my judgment, 
are alike repugnant to the precepts of the Fathers 
of the Republic, and dangerous in their tendencies. 
But, as I believe these sentiments prevail toa very 
considerable extent amongst my constituents, Í 
think it is but proper that my own views in refer- 
ence to them should be made known. And, as 


But subsequently, that disposition | 


the distinguished and eloquent Senator from Lou- . 


isiana, [Mr. Soute,] who addressed the Senate `. 


: some weeks since, on this subject, used the emi- : 


nence of the senatorial position, in order that by 
speaking from it he miglit be heard afar, I use it 
for the purpose of giving something of interest and 
dignity to the poor reflections which I may throw 
out, 

At first, sir, I designed to confine myself strictly 
to the subjects immediately involved in the resolu- 


our national defenses, and of cultivating a spirit 
of concord and harmony between the jarring sec- 
i tions of the country. 

The conclusions dew by the Senator from Ten- 
| nessee, to which I have adverted, are, first: That 
| republican sentiments and institutions are pros- 
| trate and repudiated in Europe, and despotic prin- 
; ciples of government permanently in the ascend- 
Second: That the repudiation and overthrow 
of republican sentimentsand institutionsin Europe, 
and the ascendency and consolidation of the prin- 
ass of arbitrary government will, in all proba- 
bility, lead, at no distant day, to a combination of 
the despotic governments of the Old World against 
the republican governments of the New; and that 
a war of ideas is likely to be the consequence—a 
war in which the principles of ancient European 
civilization will be arrayed against the principles 
of modern American civilization. 

In support of these conclusions a number of 
important and highly-interesting facts, to which I 


' shall only advert at present, but which I shall ex- 


‘ amine more at large in the course of my remarks, 
have been brought into view by the honorable 
Senator. To sustain the first conclusion, that 


| republican sentiments and institutions are prostrate 


and degraded in Europe, he has called our atten- 
tion to the late sudden, fundamental change in the 


tions; but the admirable speech addressed to the: government of France, operated by the usurpation 


Chamber some days since by my honorable friend 


from Tennessee, {Mr. BeLL,) has opened a wider ; 


perspective, and given, allow me to say, a more 
practical, useful, and interesting turn to the dis- 
cussion than it had previously taken. 

J shall, therefore, direct my attention to the sub- 


ject from the same point of view, follow it in the. 


relations in which he has presented it, and exam- | 


ine the conclusions to which his mind seeims to 
have been brought. Afterwards, if time permit, 
I will inquire whether the resolutions of the Sena- 


tor from Rhode [sland involve any departure from | 


the policy which was recommended by Washing- 
ton, and acted upon by him and his successors, 
from the foundation of the Government until the 
present day. 

But I desire to say, in advance, that while there 
is nothing in the resolutions of the Senator from 
Rhode Island which does not meet my approbation, 
I think, nevertheless, it would be wiser on our 
part to refrain from laying down any inflexible 
rule for the regulation of our intercourse with for- 
eign nations. Circumstances may arise, in the 
course of events, when our own interests and se- 
curity may call upon us to interfere. In such case, 
ı inconvenience might result from the trammels of 
` any rule of the kind. For my own part, there- 
fore, I had rather the subject should be left where 


it is; leaving both ourselves and our successors ` 
free to act as occasion may require, uninfluenced, ` 


except by the respect which I trust will always be 
felt, for the precepts of the Father of his Country, 
and the illustrious patriots who succeeded him in 
the administration of the Government, 

If, however, resolutions prescribing the line of 
policy we ought to pursue in relation to the inter- 
vention of one nation against another, struggling 
for freedom, must be adopted, I have nothing to 

_ object to those of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
They are carefully and cautiously framed, and, in 
my judgment, greatly preferable, either to the 

: amendment of the Senator from New York (Mr. 

Sewarp] or the substitute proposed for both the 

resolutions and amendment by the distinguished 

Senator from Michigan, (Mr. T] 

Mr. President, leaving this branch of the sub- 


, ject for the present, I proceed to examine it in the : 


: point of view in which it was presented by the 
Benator from Tennessee; a point of view full of 
interest to the friends of republican freedom in this 


and every other land. His speech abounded in | 


views at once statesmanlike and philosophic; and 
in its practical bearing exhibited a broad, patriotic 
` forecast, creditable to American statesmanship. 


t 
|] 


| 


| 


of Louis Napoleon on the second of December 
last, and the ratification of that usurpation by 
overwhelming majorities of the French people, 
pronounced on several subsequent occasions. The 
second fact, indicating permanency in the existing 
state of things, is the settled condition of thestock 
exchange, theextent and prosperous character ofits 
operations. The third, is the annunciation made a 
: few weeks since in the British Parliament by Lord 
John Russell, that the recent change on the Conti- 
nent would have the effect of consolidating and 
rendering permanent the peace of Europe. The 
last reason offered in support of his opinion, that 
popular institutions are permanently prostrate, is 
the immense armies at the command of the des- 
potic Governments of the Continent. 
The reasons presented by the distinguished Sen- 
ator in support of the second conclusion, drawn 
by him from the state of things existing in Europe, 
isthe natural jealousy of republican institutions en- 
tertained by despotie rulers, stimulated by thecoun- 
, tenance we have lately been disposed to show to 

their revolted subjects. Fearing the influence of our 
' example on their subjects, he justly supposes that, 

having extinguished the last embers of popular 
i freedom at home; they might feel disposed, if they 
` thought they possessed the power, to rid themselves 
‘ of all danger from it for the future, by extinguish- 
ing it here. 

r. President, I do not deny that the facts just 
` passed in review are of a discouraging character 
; to those who hope for a speedy renovation of re- 
, publican: institutions; but they are more so when 
i viewed superficially than when examined closely. 

In this there is encouragement and consolation for 
the friends of republican institutions, both in the 
Old World and in the New. We must remember 
: that every change is not a revolution; that every 
` revolution is not indicative, either of the progress 
or retrogradation of the human mind in the science 
of moral and political government. If the friends 
; of popular government were assured that the late 
revolution in France was the result of a backward 
movement of the human mind, of a conviction on 
the part of the mass of the people that republican 
institutions are incompatible with the maintenance 
of order, the preservation of civil society, and the 


|; enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, we should 


‘ then be compelled to conclude that the period of 
their renovation and ultimate triumph must be re- 
mote, indeed, if not altogether hopeless. But if, 


‘ron the other hand, their triumph in 1848, as well 


From some of the conclusions to which it tends, | 


dissent. But, it is proper I should state here, that 
these conclusions are rather inferences, drawn by 
- my honorable friend, from the facts which he has 
brought forward, than settled convictions of his 
mind. They are, however, all will admit, suffi- 
cient to justify the earnest suggestions which he 


ii has thrown out, of the necessity of strengthening 


and perhaps the main ones, [ feel constrained to | 


l: necessary, in the first 
', political condition an 


- as their overthrow in 1851, was the result of tem- 
‘ porary combinations of incongruous and discord- 
ant elements, there is room, at least, to hope that 
the day when they shall again become ascendant 

! is not far off in the future. 
To ascertain whether this be so or not, it will be 
pue to learn what was the 
how far republican sen- 


l! timents and principles prevailed in France and 


| 


, other European Governments priar to the revolu- 
| tions of 1848. y 
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From the period of the revolution in 1789 until | 
1830, thro h all her triumphs and disasters, her 
glory and humiliation; through all vicissitudes | 
and changes of government, there was a republi- 
can party in France more or less numerous. In 
1830, Charles X, the representative of the elder - 
branch of the Bourbons, profiting little from all 


his sad and mortifying experience, was expelled — 


from the throne, and driven into exile; and Louis . 
Philippe, the son of a revolutionary father, and an 
adherent of the old Republic, elevated in his place. 
This change of dynasty, although not the result 
of a republican movement, was a concession to 
the spirit of representative government, and in so 
far a triumph of republican principles. Under a 
charter, liberal in its provisions, establishing a 


representative form of government, and greatly | 


restricting the ancient prerogative of its kings, » 


Louis Philippe ascended the throne of France; but | 


he did not occupy it without opposition. From 


an early period of his reign opposition manifested | 


itself in various parts of the Kingdom, but prin- 
cipally in those in which the influence of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons prevailed. Secure in their 
persons and property, the industrial classes, pro- 
tected, as they were, by wise and salutary laws, 


would have been steadfast in their attachment to ` 


the Government, if it had but a little enlarged their 
political privileges; and so they would be to any 
Government affording them security and protec- 
tion. But the right of suffrage was so far restricted 


that this class, the most constant of al! in its at- ` 
tachment and devotion to the person and govern- | 


ment of the King, had but little or no influence in 
the election of members of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. This was the great mistake committed by 
Louis Philippe. The limitation of the right of 
suffrage to less than three hundred thousand elect- 
ors, out of a population of nearly thirty-six mil- 
lions, excluding, through an anti-popular preja- 


dice, the middle classes of the people, devoted to | 
his person and government, and including the upper : 


class, embracing the principal part of the adher- 
ents of the Bourben branch of the royal family, 
always inimical to his reign, was an inexcusable 


mistake; and proved at length to be the rock on ` 


which his dynasty was wrecked and his throne 
broken to pieces. It alienated those who by a 
more liberal policy would have been the bulwark 
of his throne and government in the day of trial; 
but who stood by at last, careless and indifferent 
spectators of their downfall. 

For a number of years, more or less Opposition 
to the Government had been manifested in the 
Chambers; and once, at least, it grew so strong as 
to compel a change of ministers and measures; but 
by the influence of the Crown 
comparatively small number of electors, it was 
soon divested of power, and the former order of 
things restored. The o 
however, still continued formidable and imposing 
and the more so from the character of the leaders | 
of the different branches of which it was com- 
posed. The legitimists, entitled to consideration 
from their numerical strength, and the character 
of their leaders, M. Berryer, one of the great ora- 
tors of the age, and Larochjaquelin, whose name, 
loyalty, and chivalrous devotion to an exiled sov- 
ereign, made him the idol of his party, composed 
the most powerful branch of the opposition. This 
party, cherishing traditions of the glory of France, 
under the ancient monarchy, which were embel. | 
lished by the glowing rhetoric of one leader, and: 
illustrated by the great name and chivalrous char- | 
acter of another, could not but be formidable in its ` 
influence over a population so enthusiastic as that . 
of France. 

But the legitimists wer 
of the population of Fra 
spiring traditions and rec 
those who rememb 
of the Empire. 


ag 


i 
f 


e not the only portion 
nee, who had their in- : 
ollections. There were , 
ered the victories and glories 
i It is true, there could hardly ' 
be said to be an organized Bonapartist faction, 
or party, in the Government; but the name of 
Napoleon was still idolized in France, and it was 
a rallying cry at which thousands of hearts still 
bounded. There were, too, tens of thousands of 
Frenchmen who looked forward, with a kind of in- ` 
definite hope, to the day when theglory and power 


of the Empire were to be revived in France under 
the auspices of some he 


Napoleon. In this cla 


party always ready to aid in producing any 


, Operating on the | 


pposition in the Chambers, | 


a l| 


i| agitation, to be carried into effect during the recess. 


ir of the name of the great | 
ss were the elements of a <; 
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` change which might be contemplated, in order, 
that by it their hopes might be realized. . 
From the commencement of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, there had never ceased to be a republi- 
can party, more or less numerous. It was com- | 
posed of men, attached to liberal principles of | 
government, who had not been witnesses of the 
excesses of the Revolution of 1789, which had 
sickened the hearts of so many devoted patriots, : 
and alienated them from a noble cause. This party 
still aimed at the establishment of republican in- 
` stitutions, and always formed part of the opposi- 
tion in the Chambers. But until shortly before 
i the revolution of 1848, it had no great acknowl- 
' edged leaders; about this period, however, it began 
to recognize Ledru Rollin, a man of talents, but 
of violent and somewhat extreme opinions, as its | 
chief. 

At this period there also existed a strong opposi- 
tion, composed of men who professed to be devoted 
to moderate monarchical principles of government, 
but whose hostility to the existing Ministry, headed 


i 
i 


i 


| 
i 


i 
H 
i 


i ing character. The most violent portion of this 
:| opposition was led by M. Thiers; the more mod- 


by M. Guizot, was of thebitterestand most unspar- | 


| Mr. President, I have detained the Senate by 
this dull detail of historical facts for the purpose 
| of bringing into view the various elements of op- 
į position to the Government, and the iminediate 
causes of its overthrow. ‘Chis opposition em- 
; braced in it, legitimists, Bonapartists, disa(lected 
‘monarchists, republicans, socialists—all shades of 
political opinion—the advocates of every system 
of government, from those who maintain the 
divine right of Kings, to those who regard every 
form of government, as an unjust restraint upon 
natural liberty. Thus it will be seen, that repub- 
licanism was but one element in the combination, 
' organized in the first place for the overthrow of 
 the'Ministry, but which afterwards, taking advant- 
i age of opportunity, aimed at, and accomplished 
the overtivow. of the Monarchy. 
From what I have shown, it must be apparent 
_ that the revolution of February, 1848, was not a 
i revolution of ideas pervading the mass of the 
| people of France—not the result alone of the prog- 
i ress of the human mind in the science of moral 
and political Government; nor of a wide-spread 
revailing conviction of the necessity of repub- 
ican institutions to meet the wants of advancing 
|) civilization, to maintain social order, and protect 


res 
H 


1 
f 
, 


erate by M. Odillon Barrot. 

There was another party, strong in numerical 
force, to be found Maaral in the larger towns, 
but which had, at the period of which I speak— 
the fall of 1847—few or no representatives in the 
Chambers. This was the Socialist party, enter- 
taining opinions on the subject of government 
|| almost verging on anarchy, and tending directly to 
ilit, It embraced in its ranks many men of talent, 
.. of good intentions, but visionary and impractica- 
i ble in their views of government. But while to 
ij this party belonged many good and upright-in- 
tentioned men, it numbered in its ranks others 
who aimed at the overthrow of every organized 
form of government, if not of society itself. 

At the period of which I am speaking—the au- 
| tumn of 1847—discontent was widely spread in 
| France. The foreign policy of Louis Philippe, 
| whose aim, it was alleged, was the aggrandize- 


| individuals in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
|| property. No, Mr. President; it was effected by 
,a combination of incongruous and discordant 
t; elements, bound together for the time, and for a 
| single object, by a common sentiment of hostility 

to the government of Louis Philippe, and aided 
| in the end by accidents and blunders. 

The banquet, announced for the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, had assemigled a large concourse of discon- 
tented personsin Paris. The order of the Govern- 
ment for the suppression of the banquet by force 
gave rise to exciting and violent debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Lamartine and Ledru 
Rollin espoused the popular cause, and defended 
it with eloquent energy. Thiers, Odillon Barrot, 
; and other orators assailed the Ministry, denoun- 
i cing its corruptions, exposing the selfish and de- 
| grading character of its foreign policy, and insist- 
, Ing upon its dismissal. Meetings of the people 


ment of his own family, at the expense of the in- 
'! terests and honor of France, was loudly con- 
| demned. The restriction of the right of suffrage to 
i; less than three hundred thousand electors, out of : 
| & population nearly approaching thirty-six mil- 
| lions, was the subject of great and just complaint. 
' Corruption, extensively employed in electing the 

members of the Chamber of Deputies, was bold! 

charged and openly denounced; and finally be- 
i came the ground of the demand for * Electoral Re- | 

form,” the last rallying cry of all the elements of 
| Opposition, previous to the revolution of Febru- | 
| ary, 1848. 

At the close of the session of the Chambers, pre- 
vious to their meeting in December, 1847, which | 
proved to be their last under the monarchy, the 
great leaders of the opposition concerted a plan of 


This was the origin of the Reform Banquets, and 
| the immediate occasion of the revolution. Ban- 
| quets of this kind took place at Autun, Châlons, 
i Dijon, and elsewhere, and furnished opportunity 
' for a combination of the elements of opposition, 
, and inflammatory and exciting harangues. The 


: were held. The clubs were in session. The 
: mob mustered its motley bands in the faubourgs. 
' This was the evening of the 22d of February. 
On the morning of the 23d the Government com- 
menced its arrangements for the defense of the 
city and the suppression of the insurrection. The 


:: troops of the line were brought up from their can- 


tonments, and stationed in the city, so as to com- 
mand the positions of most importance. The 
National Guard was summoned to arms; and, 
|, obedient to the call, battalion after battalion ad- 
vanced to take the position assigned to it. The 
night of the 23d the troops slept on their arms in 
| the streets. 

On the morning of the 24th the crisis was at 
hand. All night the people had been laboring at 
the barricades, preparing for the contest which all 
felt to be impending. Early in the morning, the 
Deputies assembled in their Chamber, which was 
surrounded bya vast concourse of people. As yet 
| nobody supposed the throne in danger. A change 
| Of Ministry was all that was demanded. The 
: dismissal of Guizot and his colleagues, and a cab- 
inet headed by M. Molé, a man not unacceptable 


' Ministry was assailed in the most violent manner; 
nor did the King himself escape a share of the in- 
vective lavished upon his ministers. 
sedition was boldly preached at s 
banquets, no notice was taken of 
Government—no attempt made to 
: or check the violence of their authors;—and if this 
forbearance on the part of the Government had | 
been continued, the revolution of February, 1848, 
would never have taken place. 
Shortly after the assembling of the Chambers at | 


them by the 
suppress them, 


.. their last session, one of these banquets was an- 


nounced to take placein Paris,on the 20th of Feb- ` 


‘ruary. At first the Government manifested no | 


disposition to interfere; 
National Guard had bee 
i its fidelity might not be 
; enthusiasm, which w 
` the demonstration, 


i 


but on learning that the | 
ninvited, and fearing that | 
proof against the seditious ! 
as certain to prevail, forbade | 
L and announced its determin- ` 
ation to suppress it by force, if force should be 
; necessary. This was the eve of the revolution; 
and the suppression of this banquet the proximate 
cause of it. 


i 


i 


i! But the King 
But, although | 
ome of these `- 


' 


| 
| to Louis Philippe, would have satisfied the people. 
esitated, and declined to concede 
anything. Later in the day, he would have con- 
ceded what he had refused in the morning; but 
. the mob having increased in numbers and au- 
i dacity, would not accepta Ministry, unless the 
_ members composing it were selected by the pop- 
ular leaders of the Chamber. But even then, a 
Ministry with Odillon Barrot at its head, would 
have satisfied the people and prevented a revolu- 
tion. The King again hesitated, and by hesita- 
ting lost all. An unfortunate accident precipitated 
| the crisis. A disorderly crowd, pressing upon a 
, battalion of troops, were fired upon by it through 
i a mistake of orders. From that moment recon- 

ciliation was hopeless. The people believed that 
: blood had been wantonly and deliberately shed; 
and the National Guard, wavering before, now 


i 
t 
| 


: ranged itself on the side of the people, 


i 


A resolute use of the military force, composed 
of the troops of the line, which occupied all the com- 
; manding positions of Paris, might still have 
quelled the insurrection and saved the Monarchy. 
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have been at the expense of thou- ‘ any one deny that progress in government is to be 
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sands of lives. The troops of the line were still : found in institutions emanating from the people? 


faithful to their duty, an 
erals; but the King refused to use them, although 
Marshal Bugeaud knelt at his feet, and begged 
permission to sweep the mob from the streets, or 
to withdraw the troops from the city, where their 
presence only served to inflame the popular resent- 
ment and hatred. But the demon of irresolution 
seemed to have taken possession of the King, and 
he hesitated still, on the brink of the precipice 
down which he was so soon to plunge. 

The troops standing at their posts, with orders 
to do nothing to provoke or injure the peopie, were 
assailed on all sides with solicitations, caresses, and 
threats to induce them to unite with the people in 
vindication of their rights. The mob forced itself 
into the ranks, took hold of the muskets of the in- 
fantry and the matches of the artillery men, and 
wrested them from their hands; whilst the soldiers, 
obedient to their orders to do nothing to exasperate 
the people, were obliged to stand still and suffer 


About this time the King was informed that 
nothing short of his abdication would satisfy the : 
people. Members of the popular party, wishing | 

is 


well to his person and anxious for safety, | 


themselves to be disarmed. | 
| 
| 


obedient to their gen- | Man’s incompetency to govern himself is the 
: apology of despots, for usurping the right of gov- |; 


l 
erning him. Enlighten him, civilize him, teach f 
him his duty to himself and to others—that he has |! 
rights, and that knowledge will qualify him for | 
their exercise and enjoyment, and you thus take ` 


: away the tyrant’s plea. Civilization is buta term, `- 


expressive of the progress of mankind in the 


: knowledge which teaches him how to discharge | 


the duties, and enjoy the benefits and blessings, of ;; 
civil society. It 1s but another name for knowl- |) 


: edge; and advancement in knowledge, which is !; 


‘human progress, is onward, and itscourse cannot || 


_ its ultimate course is forward. 


communicated to him the sad alternative of abdi- |! 


cation or death at the handsof the mob. A paper 
was put into his hands, ready to be signed, an- 
nouncing his abdication, and declaring the Duchess 
of Orleans Regent. He hesitated to put hisnameto 
it, though informed by his intimate and confidential 
friends that the mob were in possession of all the 
prominent posts in the city, and that the dragoons 
in the very court of the Tuilleries were surrender- 
ing their swords to the people. Previous to this, | 

{ 


he had sent for Odillon Barrot and appointed 
him minister, with power to form a cabinet. But 
it was then too late. Neither Odillon Barrot, 
much as he was respected for his great ability and 
ra P of character, nor a regency with the 
Duchess of Orleans at its head, would satisf 
the people of Paris. Everything but a republic 
had become impossible; and a republic was pro- , 
claimed by the Chamber, and a provisional gov- į 


ment appointed, amidst the huzzas of the people, ;/ 


and in the presence of the Duchess of Orleans, | 
who had gone to the Chamber, attended by her 
infant children, in the hope that by so doing the | 
throne would be assured to her son. But all the | 
devotion of a mother could not stay the torrent | 
which was sweeping all vestiges of royalty from | 
the soil of France. A few hours earlier an exhi- | 
bition of wisdom and decision, on the part ot the | 
King, would have secured the throne to his grand- 
son, if not have saved it for himself. A fatal in- 
decision or blind confidence cost him his crown, 
and made him and his children exiles. And this ' 
indecision and blindness characterized his conduct 
to the last. His abdication, when finally pro | 
claimed, was in favor of his son, instead of his | 
grandson, the legitimate heir. | 
j 


Mr. President, I am fully aware of the tedious- 
ness of the mere narrative character of my re- 
marks. But it has been necessary to the object 
which I have had in view; and I shall be compelled 
still further to task the patience of the Senate by 
an historical recital of events connected with the 
late revolution. But before proceeding, 1 desire 
to state that my object has been to show, that the 
revolution of 1848 was not brought about by the 

revalence of republican sentiments, in the minds 
of the French people, but by a combination of va- 
rious elements arrayed against the Government. 

If the revolution of 1848, by which the Mon- 
archy became a Republic, had been the result of ; 
a general revolution(of ideas, in favor of republican 
institutions; and the revolution of 1851, by which 
the ed re becamea despotism, had been brought 
about by a retrogradation of republican ideas and 
sentiments, or of a conviction in the minds of the 
people, of its insufficiency to answer the great 
ends of government and of civil society, then there | 
would be, indeed, reason for concluding that re- | 
publicanism is permanently and hopelessly pros- - 
trate in Europe. Its condition, I admit, is dis- | 
couraging an ‘ disheartening enough; but I am not 
willing to consider it entirely hopeless. I have faith - 
in human progress; and progress in the science | 
of government, is in the direction of republican 
institations. Does any one doubt this? 


be permanently changed. A combination of causes || 
may check it. lt may stand still fora time. Ini 
the midst of convulsions and revolutions it may |! 
go backward for a season, as did the shadow on 
thedial. But its law is a law of progression, and ` 
In this, in the ` 
enlightenment of the age, the rapid transition of '' 
ideas by the thousand avenues, closed to all former i 
ages and generations, is my hope for the speedy | 
and permanent renovation and triumph of repub- | 
lican institutions, over the old systems of govern- | 
ment, built upon the ignorance, and consequently | 
upon the weakness of the people. 

But, without dwelling further on the causes `: 
which produced the revolution of 1848, or going - 


: more at length into an examination of the abstract | 
i reasons, furnishing hope for a renovation of repub- ; 


.| republican sentiments and principles inthe minds, M i or 
l! various phases which the Opposition assumed , and 


| 


lican institutions in Europe at no very distant | 
day, I proceed to inquire, whether the late revolu- '! 
tion in France is to be attributed to the decline of |: 


of the people’ i k 
The revolution of 1848, although brought about 
by a combination of discordant political parties, - 


was followed by the establishment of a Provis- |. 
ional Government, republican in its form; and a‘ 


few months iater was replaced by a regular Re- ; 


‘| public emanating from the people. At that period, i 
| 


although the republican party in France, consti- 
tuted by no means a majority of the whole peo- ` 
ple, any other form of government than a Repub- |: 
lic was impossible. The Provisional Government, > 
at the head of which was, ostensibly, Dupont de | 
VEure, but really Lamartine, had become popular ` 
with the people, by virtue of its moderation and || 
the magnanimity of its acts It had maintained | 
peace with foreign nations, and afforded protection i! 
to the persons, and security to the property of the | 
citizens. The middle classes, always friendly to , 
order, and adverse to political revolutions, so det- |: 
rimental to the interests of industry, although not |: 
strictly republicans, were unwilling to change the |; 
existing form of government. The new Govern- | 
ment had conferred upon them large political priv- || 
ileres, which the monarchy had denied them, and j' 
afforded them security; which was all they desired. 


Without preferring it, therefore, to the constitu- i; lous 
. the consequence; and these grew speedily into open 


‘ ruptures. 


tional monarchy which it succeeded, they were 
prepared to support it; and uniting with its friends, ` 
sustained it by voting for republican members to 
the Convention. By this union a majority of 


republicans were elected, and a ratification of the | 


existing form of government secured. There was, 
however, a large and formidable minority in the - 
Convention hostile to a Republic, composed prin- `: 
cipally of monarchists, attached to one or other of :' 
the proscribed dynasties, Bonapartists and So- + 
cialists. Outside of the Government were other |! 
enemies more immediately dangerous to its exist- || 
ence. These were foreigners, refugees, habitual ' 
plotters of insurrection, together with that class of || 
men opposed to all the restraining institutions of i 
civil society, and to society itself, unless in some : 
Utopian and impracticable form. Against all these |; 
enemies, the Republic had to stand on its defense ;' 
from the day of its organization. Scarcely hadit | 
been launched, and before form and symmetry had || 
heen given to it, or its power consolidated, on the |, 
15th of May an insurrection was organized for its | 
overthrow by that class of the population to which | 
I have just referred, composed of foreigners and `! 
men in whose estimation order is a reproach, and || 
civil government of every kind a wrong, because it 


| 
I 
Will |} for a while in their possession; and the excesses | 


is a restraint. Two hundred thousand of these : 
men rose in armed insurrection to put down the 
Government. Paris,as wellasthe Convention, was 


of the worst days of the old revolution were re- 
newed. 

But few, comparatively, of the troops of the line 
were in Paris, and the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Guard not being complete, the main reliance 
of General Cavaignac for the defense of the Con- 
vention and the city was on the Guard Mobile, 
composed principally of young men and boys of 
the laboring classes, organized subsequently to the 
revolution of February, through the influence and 
instrumentality of Lamartine. The contest was 
doubtful, and lasted several days. The force un- 
der Cavaignac, owing tothe paucity of its numbers, 
and being obliged to leave many strong positions 
unoccupied, they were seized and fortified by the 
insurgents. Barricades, mounted with cannon, 
having been erected on these points, they became 
almost impregnable. But the energy of Cavaignac, 


' the courage of the troops of the line, and the gal- 


lantry of the Guard Mobile, who marched to the 
assault of these formidable defenses with the 
steadiness of veterans of an hundred battles, finally 
triumphed. The carnage was frightful; hundreds 
of these gallant fellows perished in front of the 
barricades, fighting for the maintenance of civil 
order and constitutional freedom. 

In this contest, the adherents of both branches 


` of the ancient monarchy, the Bonapartists, and 


Socialists, took the side of the Government, and 
labored with its friends to suppress the insurrec- 
tion and preserve order: But although in this 
crisis, threatening the subversion of society, these 
branches of the opposition stood by the Govern- 
ment, they were nevertheless hostile to it, and 
from the first engaged in plots to change its form. 

Mr. President, I pass over, for the present, the 


come to the period immediately preceding the 
revolution of Denter last—merely stating that, 
after the insurrection of May, 1848, the civil ad- 
ministration of the Government was temporaril 
vested in General Cavaignac, in whose hands it 
remained until the election of a President under 
the Constitution. 

At the election of December, 1848, Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was chosen President, in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of the Constitution, for a 
period of four years; and a representative cham- 
ber was elected at the same time. The majority 
of votes in favor of the President was immense. 
All parties, in the hope of promoting their own 
views of Government, either directly or indirect- 
ly, supported him. Mostof his popularity, how- 
ever, was due to his name—a name still wor- 
shipped in France with enthusiastic devotion by 
a great portion of the people. At first, a majority 


of the Assembly were disposed to support his 


Government; but the dividing line between the 
powers of the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government not being very clearly defined 


| by the constitution, and sometimes clashing with 


each other, misunderstandings and jealousies were 


The legislative body, large and unwieldy, unac- 
customed to the habits of legislation, and com- 

osed of discordant elements, made little progress 
in business, and did nothing to win or even retain 
the confidence of the people. The journals under 
the influence of the Executive labored assiduously 
to withdraw confidence from the Assembly— 
making it the objectof their ridicule, byjholding itup 
to the public as a congregation of puerile babblers. 
The editors of these journals might, however, 
have learned, by an occasional glance at this body, 
that the Assembly of Deputies is not the only one 
which prefers talking for its own gratification to 
laboring for the benefit of its constituents. The 
efforts of the journals, and its own folly, ended 
in making the Assembly obnoxious to all classes 
of the people. Soon after its assembling, at the 
recommendation of the President, it had passed 
an act abridging the right of suffrage. Several 
efforts were made to repeal it, but they were al- 
ways unsuccessful—the friends of the President 
acting with the majority in defeating them. Im- 
mediately after its late meeting in November, 
having in view, no doubt, the act of usurpation 
afterwards committed, the President recommended 
the abrogation of the obnoxious law. The As- 
sembly, blinded by folly or hostility to the Execu- 
tive, or both, refused to repeal it, and thus fell 
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refusal of the Assembly furnished to the President i 


who were most obnoxious to him, seized upon all 
the powers of the Government, and vested them 
in his own person. No revolution was ever more 
successfully achieved; no act of usurpation ever . 
more complete; none ever acquiesced in with such 
seeming unanimity. 

What are we to conclude from this act, its suc- ` 
cessful accomplishment, and the apparent general, 
almost universal acquiescence in it by the people of 
France? This is the great practical question, for — 
the solution of which I have detained the Senate, 
by the tedious array of facts which I have brought 
into view. Are we to conclude, from it, that it 
was occasioned by a declension of republican sen- :, 
timents in the minds of the French people, or of a | 
conviction, on their part, of the inadequacy of re- 
publican institutions to the accomplishment of the 
great objects of civil society? After all the strug- 
gies, convulsions, and bloodshed ,are the few brief 
days, during which the people have exercised the 
rights of popular sovereignty, to be the last? Can 
it be true, that civilization has gone forward until 
now, and that henceforward it must stand still, or 
go backward? I admit, that late events in France 
and in Europe, wear a sinister and disheartening 
aspect, but I am not yet ready to conclude that 
republican institutions are worn out, prostrate, and 
degraded forever. 

In the usurpation of Louis Napoleon, and its 
ratification by more than seven out of eight mil- 
lions of the electors of France, the honorable Sen- 
ator from Tennessee sees the abandonment of the 
principles of popular sovereignty, their prostration, 
and ultimate subversion. In this, Mr. President, 
there is undoubtedly cause for discouragement, 
but not of despair. e must look at the circum- 
stances—to the circumstances to which I have just 
referred—to the mistakes of the Legislative As- 
eembly, the advantage taken of its blunders by a 
shrewd, bold, and unscrupulous demagogue. We 
must not forget that the Republic was overthrown 
in the name of republicanism; that force and fraud 
were the means by which its subversion was ef- 
fected. The danger of the impending crisis, when 
a new election was to take place, under a consti- 
tution whose powers were still unconsolidated and | 
untried, was magnified. The industrial classes, 
those engaged in peaceful purauits, were appealed 
to through the medium of their interests—certain 
to be affected by the internal convulsions which | 
were so loudly predicted. To the Republicans 
was held out the boon of universal suffraze—the 
panacea for every ill, the engine by which the peo- |, 
ple would, at all times, as they were told, have it i 
in their power to right their wrongs. The army | 
was won by largesses, and the hope of a new era l; 
of glory, not less resplendent than thatof the Em- |: 
pire. Nor should we forget, that the question !: 
propounded to the people, to be solved by their |! 
suffrages at the election of the 20th of December, `` 
was not a question between different candidates or 
forms of government. It was whether the exist- 
ing order should be maintained by a ratification 
of the act of the usurper, or government be again 
cast loose on the sea of agitation, to drift at the 
mercy of contending factions. Under such cir- .! 
cumstances, in such a state of things, good men, -: 
even wise men, acquainted with the true situation 
of the country, and comprehending those of the 
intentions of the usurper which were most appa- i 
rent, might almost be pardoned for acting as the ' 
people of France acted on the occasion. Thefor- 
mula of the decree, directing the election to be held, 
gave them but the alternative of pronouncing be- | 
tween the temporary dictatorship of the usurper 
and a bloody revolution. Thereare but few men, 
while they are at liberty to choose, would have 
done differently, When revolutions have actually ` 
begun; when the elements of strife are already | 
in commotion; when the blood is up, men are ca- | 
pable of heroic resolutions—of sacrificing them- || 
selves and their all to the cause. But it is not go || 
in times of quiet, when there is no excitement to 
atir their blood, and stimulate to acts of heroism. | 


E. 


a period when no great 


the act of the usurper is not only tolerated, but 
looked upon with satisfaction by the French peo- 
pie. I admit that this election oe in it nothing 
flattering for the friends of republican liberty. 
But it ought not to lessen their hopes. The same 
means which were effectual in procuring the rati- 
fication of the original act of usurpation were 


again called into play. The press, under a rigid | 
censorship, was only permitted to publish articles | 


favorable to the Government. The police was 
active through all the departments of France, in 
favor of the government candidates. No means 
of communication were permitted to those opposed 
to it. Organization in the departments, in favor 
of candidates on the part of the opposition, was 
therefore impinciicable: Alarmed, too, by the 
proscriptions, imprisonment, and banishment of 
those who had ventured to question the conduct 
of the usurper, men, in the absence of a pressing 
and overruling necessity, were indisposed to incur 
its vindictive resentment. 

The higher classes, those in which the adherents 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons were formerly 
found, saw with satisfaction the overthrow of the 
republic, and an approach, at least, to the in- 


stitutions of absolute monarchy. They hoped, : 
too, no doubt, that the institutions of the mon- | 
archy being restored, monarchy itself would fol- : 


low in the end. The middle classes, always in 
favor of the existing government whilst their priv- 
ileges are respected, ĝia not depart in this instance 
from their accustomed line of policy. Thus, it is 
not surprising, nor, all things 
does it furnish cause for additional discourage- 
ment, that the whole body of deputies, with the 


exception of three members, two elected in Paris | 


and one in Lyons, are supporters of the President 
and his acts of usurpation. On the contrary, 
there is this in it consoling, that in Paris and Ly- 
ons, the two great cities of France, where, from 


the compactness of the population, the means of | 


communication and organization were practicable, 
three republican deputies were chosen. 

But in all these facts there is no evidence of any 
decline of republican principles—no proof of aretro- 


| gradation of ideas, nor of returning attachment, 


on the part of the people of France, or any portion 
of them, to absolute principles of government. All 
that they establish is, that as the constitutional 
monarchy, in 1848, was overthrown by a combi- 
nation of incongruous elements, which took advant- 


: age of the blunders of the Ministry, so in 1851, 
; the President, taking advantage of the mistakes | 


and unpopularity of the Chamber, and of a com- 
bination of elements hostile to the existing gov- 
ernment, and equally as incongruous as those of 
1848, overthrew the republic. But, nowhere, I 


` repeat, is there evidence to show that the republi- : 


can party is now weaker, in France, than the day 
on which the republic was proclaimed. It has 


|. only bent beneath the storm, to rise, I trust, when 
: it subsides. 


In the next place, as evidence of the repudiation 
and permanent prostration of republican institu- 
tions, the condition of the stock exchange, the 
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į State of the atmosphereand the approach of storms, 
is sometimes influenced by causes lying beyond 
- the horizon of ordinary vision, producing move- 
ments, indicating a condition of things which never 
comes to pass, so the great political indicator, the 
stock exchange, is sometimes governed by reasons 
hidden entirely from the public view. Jt may be, 
too, that the conduct of the republican govern- 
ı ment, established on the ruins of the monarchy, at 
the period of the abdication of Louis Philippe, in 
1848, influenced, no doubt, by considerations of a 
‘just policy, the fruit of modern civilization and 
progress, which caused the new government to 


“respect the rights of property in all classes, fur- 


if 
f 
i 
i 


ii phatica 


nishes one of the grounds of security which is at 
present manierei by the great capitalists, the 
commercial and industrial classes in France, and 
i throughout Europe. The conduct of the Provis- 
|, ional Government, improvised at the moment of 
i| the flight of Louis Philippe, in respecting the rights 
|| of property, embracing that of the exiled King and 
|! his family—in proclaiming an amnesty—in sweep- 
, ing away the scaffold, and wresting the sword from 
: the hands of political vengeance, by a decree, must 
forever constitute its proudest claim totheattributes 
of justice, clemency, and wisdom in the exercise 
of its unlimited power. These acts, together with 
its proclamation of its intention to maintain the 
eace of Europe and of the world, as far as it was 
ii In the power of France, are all titles to honor, and 
` examples of forbearance which will not be lost, 
| when political power shall hereafter pass from the 
i; hands of Kings, into what I trust is to be its ulti- 
; Mate depository—the hands of the people. In these 
i; acts, too, I would fain believe, is to be found the 
: reasons for the security at present evinced by the 
|| stock-brokersand money changersof Europe. Hu- 
| man wiedom, it seems to me, judging of the future 
I 
| 
| 


| by the past, has nothing on which to base the 
i opinion that the existing state of things is perma- 
nent, or settled even for any considerable period. 
In an age like this, an age of progress, an age em- 
ly of change, when one species of govern- 


| ment is swept away, almost in a moment, and 


roperly viewed, : 


i without premonition, to make way for another, 
to predict at such a time, permanency, or even 
stability, would be folly. h is, therefore, in my 
judgment, more reasonable to conclude, that the 
class of people to whom I have just referred, base 
the security, which their operations everywhere 
| manifest, rather on the amelioration of society, 
and the juster notions of individual and private 
rights, which are beginning to obtain amongst 
| civilized men, and which were acted upon by the 
i late French Republic and other European Gov- 
ernments, which changed systems in 1848, than 
on a belief, that the existing state of things in 
| Europe is permanent. What foresight, except 
_ omniscient, to which the future is as the present, 
can predict the changes which even a year is to 
bring forth? What has taken place to compose 
į the convulsed and heaving elements of European 
society, or extinguish the volcano in its bosom? 
Who believes that these elements are at rest, or 
: that the subterranean fires have been quenched? 


‘| known relation between cause and effect. 


, 


great political barometer, supposed to indicate by | 


; tts movements the probability of quiet, or of com- ; 


motion and change in governments, is adverted to. | 


It is true that, at present, great activity and con- 


To suppose that elements of social discord which 
| have besa accumulating for centuries, could be 
: extinguished by the coup d’état of a demagogue, 
in a single State, no matter how complete and suc- 
cessful it may have been, is to disregard every 
A drop 
| of water will not quench the flames of a burning 

house; nor a single act of usurpation smother the 

germ of liberty which has taken root in millions 
; of hearts. No, sir; no;—whatever the operations 
of the money changers may indicate, the love of 
civil freedom is not extinct, and never can be, until 
art, science, letters, modern civilization, and prog- 


i ress have been swept away in the refluent tide of 


' despotism. 

Another fact brought into view by the distin- 
‘ guished Senator, [Mr. BeLL,] in support of the 
i conclusion that popular institutions are dishonored, 
prostrate, and discarded, is the declaration of Lord 
John Russell, made not long since in the British 
Parliament. In the opinion of this gentleman, by 
the usurpation of Louis Napoleon, and its subse- 
quent ratification by the French people, the peace 


, of Europe was consolidated and rendered perma- 
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Non-Intervention—Mr. Cooper. 


SENATE, 


nent. Such an annunciation, by a statesman as 
eminent as the late Premier, familiar as he is sup- 
sed to be with the sentiments of the French 
population and the condition of things in Europe | 
generally, has in it, it must be admitted, some- | 
thing sinister, and discouraging to the friends of | 
popular government. But it must be remembered, | 
tat though an Englishman and a Whig, and not- 
withstanding his professed dissatisfaction with the ` 
acts of the usurper, his sympathies are all adverse 
to the principles of popular sovereignty, and on 
the side of monarchy. It may be, too, that in his | 
annunciation there was more of a design, covertly - 


to commend his own policy, in having so con- | 
ducted his administration as to secure the peace | 


of Europe, than of any very profound conviction 
of the truth of his declaration. At any rate, I con- 
sider it of little importance, either to establish the 
fact, or influence events for the future. 

The last fact adduced by the Senator to sustain 
the conclusion I have been examining is, that there : 
are now imbodied and at the command of the ene- | 
mies of republican institutions, four millions of | 
men in arms. ‘This is, indeed, an immense force; | 
and it is but too true, that in many instances, the | 


armies have proved themselves loyal to their mas- | 


ters, and obedient instruments of their despotic | 
will. But large as this force is, and obedient as it : 


has shown itself to the behests of despotism, it is į: 


but little larger, and no more efficient, than it was 
in 1848. In ordinary times, when the republican 
spirit slumbers, when it lies dormant under the 
influence of force and fear, the military power is 
an unit, moving according to the impulse given to 
it by the hand that sways it. Butin periods of | 
great popular commotion, when the republican : 
spirit is aroused, and comes to pervade the great | 
masses of the people, it soon finds its way to the 


armies, whatever may be the obstructions raised to ‘| ) 
; on the Pontifical throne by Pius IX. This event 


prevent it. ft reaches them through a hundred 
channels. Father communicates it to son; brother 
to brother. Sympathy is electrical, and passes 
through mediums which the senses do not recog- 
nize; and the soldiers, belonging originally to the 


mass of the people, are embraced and influenced | 


1 


by their sympathies. The indurating influences 
of camps are not calculated to cultivate ther; but | 
the recollections of the soldier, circumscribed | 
though they may be, are not always limited tothe | 
circumference of the sentry’s call. Sometimes 
they get beyond it, and go back to the native 
hearth, and catching there the contagion that sur- 
rounds it, they cease to be the mercenaries of des- 
pots, becoming again the children of the people, | 
animated by their sentiments and hopes. These | 
recollections, the knowledge, or even the suspicion, 
that their fathers or-brothers are in arms to vindi- 
cate their rights, although they may not make | 
them traitors to their colors, are fatal to their zeal, 
and consequently to the despot’s cause. 

In the earlier stages of the revolution of 1848, 
as well as in the revolution of 1789, the French 
army was devoted to the King; and if Louis Phi- 
lippe could have made up his mind to the slaughter 
of the people, it is probable he might have saved 
his crown and throne. But, until it was too late, 
he refused to listen to the supplication of the gen- 
erals, who begged repeatedly for permission to use 


i . ge . ` : : i 
| who were languishing in exile were invited to re- | 


| turn to their own homes, where security would ' 
These men, | 
| the victims of arbitrary power, returning to their | 


the troops to sweep the mob from the streets; and, | 
at length, when it had become evident to all, that : 
nothing but force could quell the insurrection, and 
preserve the throne, both the troop of the line and 
the National Guard refused to fight. They had | 
caught the contagion of liberty from the people, and | 
their sympathies for their brethren were stronger | 
than their habits of subordination, pete aed and | 
their devotion to their chiefs. And suc 

casein Italy. 1 was present at Rovigo when the 
Italian regiments in the Austrian army refused to 
march against their countrymen, who were up in| 
arms to assert the independence of Italy. And 
this will always be the case; and in it is the se- | 
curity and hope of the Republicans of Europe, 
that the great force imbodied for their subjugation 
will not avail when the decisive moment shall ar- 
rive to try the great issue between kings and 
people! 

But, Mr. President, it is said, and said with 
truth, that France is not the only country in Eu- 
rope in which the peaple, after having arisen, and 
successfully vindicated their right to establish in- 
stitutions for their own government, have recoiled 


b 


was the || 


before despotic power, and again sunk back into 
its arms. Although this be true, we must not 
conclude, without other proof than that which is 
furnished by the fact adverted to, that the repub- 
lican spirit is extinct, or that it has even declined 
| or retrograded in these countries. A brief exam- 
- ination, I think, will show that it has not. 
The impression. is very general, that the revo- 
lutions which convulsed 
menced with that of France. 


urope in 1848, com- |! 
his is a mistake. í 
They commenced in Sicily in the autumn of 1847. ; 


| 


Causes of discontent, commencing at the period . 


of the pacification of Europe, in 1815, existed be- 


causes of discontent to which I have referred, the 
Sicilians demanded of their king a fulfillment of 
his promises, and a redress of grievances. Re- 
fusing both, they rose in insurrection, and thus 
became the leaders in the van of the battle for free- 
dom. Troops were sent from Naples, and the city 
of Palermo was besieged. This was in December, 
1847. The mountaineers of Calabria hearing that 
the war had begun, hastened down from their hills, 
na their brethren and fought by their side. 

he enthusiasm for freedom pervaded all classes, 
Women mingled in the ranks, exhorting their sons, 


- husbands, and brothers to fight bravely; whilst 


tween the King of Naples and his Sicilian sub- ` 


jects. 
stitution, with a representation in the government 
at Naples; but, under various 
of Naples had refused to fulfill the promises which 
had been made. 
i discontent and irritation to the Sicilians. But 
! there was another grievance of which they com- 
; plained, much more formidable, producing real 
i hardship. It was the absence from their estates 
of the nobles and great land proprietors, who re- 
' sided in Naples, where all their revenues were ex- 
i penan; to the injury and impoverishment of the 
sland of Sicily. The rents paid by the tenants 
, to their landlords were exorbitant, and collected 
with more than English rigor. This was natur- 
ally a subject of complaint; and the minds of the 


j pepe of Italy generally, beginning to be agitated 
t 


y the first tremblings, indicating coming convul- 

; sions, were in a condition to remember past as well 
as present grievances; and an event which had oc- 
curred a little while previously, hastened the pro- 
gress of the spirit of discontent, and stimulated 


retexts, the King | 


At that period they were promised a con- ` 


This was a continuing cause of - 


to administer consolation and 


the priests stood b 
he flame spread. The Nea- 


bless the dying. 


i poltava rose and demanded political privileges. 


heir demands were met by the proclamation of 
martial law. Naples was declared in a state of 
siege. The guns of St. Elmo were trained upon 
the city. Batteries of flying artillery, and squad- 
rons of cavalry occupied the streets; and the King 
declared, that rather than concede a jot or tittle to 
the demands of the people, he would make the 
city a heap of ruins. This was on the 27th of 
January, 1848. During the whole of the 28th the 
people were preparing for the anticipated conflict. 
On the morning of the 29th, the dismissal of the 
Ministry and a constitutional form of government 
based on the principles of that of Belgium, were 
proclaimed. 

About the sametime, the King of Sardinia, and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany granted constitutions 


_ to their respective subjects, securing to them the 


important privileges of representative government. 
n the spring of 1848, the Pope, who had been 


| engaged in getting rid of the legacy of abuses be- 


the people to demand of the King the fulfillment : 


|, of old guarantees and pledges. 


Gregory XVI. died in 1846, and was succeeded 


lay at the foundation, and was the precursor of the 
great convulsions which have since shaken Eu- 
rope. 
devoted himself, from the moment of his acces- 


sion to the Papal throne, to the correction of the ; 


. enormous abuses which existed in the administra- 
tion of the temporal government of the Estates of 


: the Church; and there is no doubt that, looking | 


; beyond them, he was anxious for the regeneration 
of Italy. Remembering what she had 
ing everywhere around him the wrecks of her 
former power, and the living evidences of her 
present degeneracy, it was natural that he should 

‘feel himself called on to do something for her re- 

| generation and restoration. But his first duty 


t was to his own subjects, and his first act was an 
i act of amnesty. ; 


At the period of his accession to the throne, the 
prisons were filled with political offenders—with 
those who had conspired in favor of liberty. 


Thousands were in exile, wandering in strange ' 


lands, some in England, some in our own coun- 


try. 
| of the prisons were thrown wide open, and those 


| greet them upon their own hearths. 


own land, became preachers of the gospel of lib- 
' erty to their countrymen. But even their absence, 
instead of profiting, had been hurtful te arbitrary 
rule, by prompting the inquir 

| by which men were banished: for opinion’s sake. 
' On their return, everywhere objects of universal 
| interest, they were received as victors are received, 


i whole of the peninsula were felt the indications of 


| heaving with agitation, as does the sea sometimes 
! at the approach of a storm. Men’s minds were la- 


. boring with new ideas, in new channels of thought. 


: All atonce, as if moved by some sudden and com- 


mon impulse, the people seemed to have discov- 
ered that rights which were theirs by birth had 
been denied them. 

In this state of things, operated upon by the 


een, See- | 


By the proclamation of amnesty, the doors | 


as to the authority || 


coming fresh from fields of battle, with demon- ; 
strations of grateful enthusiasm. The principles ` 
| of political liberty, long fermenting in the minds | 
|; of the people, were about to be put in practice, | 
‘and the Pope was regarded everywhere as the | 
patron of liberal institutions, and the future head 
| of a united Italian Government. Throughout the | 


' coming change. The great deeps of society were , 


him from different parts of the Papal States. 


queathed to him by his predecessor, submitted to 


` his aes the plan of a constitution, framed by 


an intelligent bod y of representatives, convoked b 
t 


; was liberal in its concession ar priv egen send such 
% 


Pius IX., a wise, liberal, and good man, | 


as might have been anticipated, at the hands of a 
ruler, aiming to elevate the condition of his subjects. 


|’ The people flocked from all parts of his dominions 


| 


to swear allegiance to it. But, whilst the masses 
every where received it with demonstrations of en- 
thusiastic satisfaction, the Austrian party in Rome, 
predicted as the results of it, not only temporal an- 
archy, but the overthrow of the spiritual power of 
the Papacy. Thus, from the period of the adop- 
tion of the constitution onward, until the flight of 


| the Pope, in the November following, there were 
: two parties arrayed against each ather in a spirit 
i! of bitter hostility. But notwithstanding the civil 


dissensions prevailing in the Papal States, grow- 
ing out of the constitution, its promulgation was 


| the signal for rising in those parts of Italy, hitherto 
: least disturbed by popular dissensions and com- 
; motions. 


The Austrian provinces of Italy, lying 
between the foot of the Alps and the Apennines, 
and extending from the lagunes of Venice to the 
borders of Sardinia, embracing Venice, Lombardy, 
and virtually the Duchies of Parma and Modena, 
weary of foreign domination, prepared to cast it 
off. Venice revolted and drove gut the Austrian 
troops; Padua, Vicenza and Milan followed her 
example; and in a few days the whole of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom was up in arms to assert 


i: the independence of Italy. The enthusiasm was 
' universal; it pervaded all classes and conditions of 
‘| society—noble and peasant, old men and young, 


boys and women, priests and laymen—all were in 
arms; and everywhere the Austrian troops, the 
best disciplined soldiers in Europe, were fying 
before this popular militia. Milan was besieg 
by an immense any under Radetzky. Durin 
five days and nights his heavy batteries thundere 
upon the city; but true to the cause of Italian lib- 
erty and independence, which they had sworn to 
defend, the courage of its defenders flagged nota 
moment.” The King of Sardinia was marching to 
their deliverance; and their compatriots of Venice 
and Lombardy were flocking to join his standard. 
Emulating each other in patriotic sacrifices and 


| privations, men arid women labored together upon 


the barricades, by which the advance of the enemy 
was to be impeded, should he attempt to carry the 
city by storm. Where these temporary breast- 
works were deficient, they were strengthened by 
piling up household furniture against thém; and 
for this purpose, beds, bedding, sofas, and every 
kind of article adapted to the purpose, were prof- 
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fered with the alacrity inspired by patriotic ardor. 
Seeing the determination of the city to endure every 
extremity rather than surrender, and aware of the 
approach of Charles Albert, and the rising of the 

ple of Lombardy in his rear, Radetzky was at 
ength compelled to retreat. 

Àt this moment Austrian power in Italy was 
verging to its fall. Its rule had been one of un- ; 
mitigated rigor; and being a foreign one, was on 
that account the more hateful to those over whom 
it was exercised. Unchanged in its principles; | 
standing alone in the exercise of arbitrary author- ` 
ity in Italy, like the last fortress which holds out `i 
in a conquered land, it was the object of attack on | 
all sides. At home the Metternich ministry had | 
fallen; Vienna was in insurrection; Hungary in 
a state of open and successful revolt; and Ra- ' 
detzky, the last prop of Austrian power south of if 
the alts, pressed not only by the insurrectionary `; 
forces of the Austrian provinces of Italy, but | 
likewise by a numerous and formidable Sardinian | 
army, led by the King himself, was forced to re- | 
treat, and in danger of being compelled to evacu- 
ate Italy. But the ambition of Charles Albert, | 
‘more intent on an Italian throne than the deliver- 


ance of Italy from foreign rule and the evils of | 
arbitrary government, did not choose to take ad- H 
vantage of circumstances which were not yet ripe | 
for his own schemes of personal aggrandizement. | 
The moment of favorable SPPOn ua was thus `! 
permitted to escape. The tide which leads to the 
fortune of nations, as well as of individuals, was 
not taken at its flood. Dissension began to mani- 
fest itself in the Patriot ranks. Rome wasa scene 
of discord, on which opposing factions mutually 
charged each other with treason to the country, 
or hostility to the Church. Charles Albert, wait- | 
ing till the friends of Italian independence, hopeless 
of success through their own efforts, should offer 
him thethrone of united Italy, permitted Radetzky 
to restore the confidence of his troops, recover 
lost ground, and again assume the offensive; and, 
finally, all that liberty had gained in Upper Italy 
was lost on the plains of Novara, where the army 
of Charles and his few republican allies, who j: 
stood by him to the last, because they hated Aus- '' 
trian tyranny more than they feared his ambition, ` 
were overtaken by a disastrous defeat. Austria ` 
having thus recovered dominion in Italy—a do- | 
minion which wasirrecoverably lost, but for crimi- ‘| 
nal dissensions and selfish ambition, set to work to 
gather together the fragments of arbitrary power | 
and reconstruct them anew. Her army and her 
policy were both put at the command of the ene- ` 
mies of liberal institutions in Italy. The King of 
Naples and the Duke of Tuscany began to with- |, 
draw one by one the privileges which, a few ` 
months before, they had conceded to their subjects. 
The example which Rome afforded to the neigh- 
boring kingdoms in the latter months of 1847 and |! 
the early half of 1848, had now become a spectacle 
of folly, exhibiting the disgraceful feuds of con- 
temptible factions struggling for the little remnant 
of unsubstantial power which anarchy had left in 
the hands of feeble and incompetent rulers. In- | 
subordination, a kind of legalized insurrection, in 
whose hands the ministers of the Pope were pup- 
pets, prevailed in Rome. ‘The Pope, thwarted on |: 
the one hand by those who labored for the resto- 
ration of ald abuses, and on the other by those `: 
who regarded all government as a violation of ` 
popular rights, was powerless. Moderate parties +! 
are always without influence in periods of great | 
civil commotions; and those who guided the | 
counsels of the Pope, as well as the Pope himself, 
were essentially of this character. 

At the time of his accession, as I have alread i 
stated, Rome was the prey of frightful abuses, | 
both in the exercise of power, and the administra- i 
tion of the finances. Men were exiled for their |. 


opinions; or, being obnoxious to the resentment of | 
those in power, were imprisoned or banished on 


the slightest pretexts. The taxes were burden- M 


some; but still the finances were in disorder—with 
deficits constantly increasing. But a smali por- 
tion of the taxes to which industry of all kinds 
was subject, reached the public treasury. The | 
revenues stuck to every intermediary hand in- | 
trusted with their collection or disbursement. ij 
Monopolies of the most oppressive character were l 
not only tolerated by the Government, but patron- |, 
ized and protected by it. PiusIX had laid the || 


‘in their constitutions, 


© have been since retracted or lost, 
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axe to the root of these abuses; but in extirpating 

them, he had made enemies of those who had | 
profited by their exercise. Many of the old Car- 
dinala feared that the influences of the new civil 


institutions would be hurtful or destructive to the f 
| produced and controlled b 


spiritual supremacy of the Pope; and it must be 
admitted that the connection of temporal and spirit- | 
ual powers, as they were formerly exercised, 


: Was intimate, and to some extent dependent, one 


upon the other. But this is not the place to dis- 
cuss the question, whether the reforms and conces- 
sions which had been made, were incompatible 
with the spiritual power of the successor of St. 
Peter or not. judgment they were not; | 


In m 
but askillful and teady hand was necessary to put © 
the new institutions in motion, and prevent conflict |; nent e Gc 
‘| intrigue against it. 


between them and the spiritual prerogatives of the 
Pope. No such hand was found, until it was too 


late to reconcile the conflicting elements put in i 
motion by ultra progressionists on the one side, | Ys! 
. the system of Government established hy the Con- 
that Rossi was at last called to the head of affairs; ` 


and ultra retrogradists on the other. It is true 


but before he took the helm, the vessel of state i 


was already driving upon the breakers. If any |. 


hand could have arrested its course and turned it 
aside, it was the hand of that great man, who, | 
after having undergone the strangest vicissitudes : 
of fortune, having served, after being several 
times an exile, various Powers in the highest offi- 


ces of state, died at length the head of the Papal || 


ministry, by the hand of an assassin, whilst en- 


gaged in a noble effort to consolidate the elements |, 


of constitutional libertyin Rome. His death was ' 
the signal for the flight of the Pope, and the begin- 
ning of the reign of anarchy—deposed at last to 
make way for returning despotism. ' 
But, Mr. President, France and Italy were not | 
the only theaters of convulsion and change during | 
the ever-memorable period to which I have been | 
referring. Eastern and Central Europe were | 
swept over by thesame flood, and which receding | 
afterwards, left in its wake the same wrecks. 
Hungary, discontented with Austrian rule, every- 
where arbitrary and oppressive, endeavored to 
cast it off. The struggle was a gallant and pro- | 
tracted one; and had it not been for the dissen- 
sions amongst its chiefs, and finally the treason of 
one of them, and the intervention of Russia, with 
a powerful army, it would, in all probability, have | 
been successful. Prussia, and most of the smaller : 


i German States, operated on by the same disturb- `; 


ing causes, made concessions in time to prevent 


, Violent and bloody revolutions. But all of them 


had to submit to great and fundamental changes 
in order to ward off greater 
and more violent ones. These Governments, in- 
stead of nerving themselves to resist the torrent 


| which had swept away so many others, poli- | 
'! ticly cast themselves into it, in order to guide it |, 
The conse- |, 


into channels the least destructive. 
quence was, that while it was impossible to pre- 

vent innovation, and the subversion of some of | 
their old prerogatives, their thrones and 
were saved. But whatever may have been at one 
time gained for the cause of republican govern- 
ment, whatever concessions may have been made | 
by despotic power, apprehensive for its very ex- 
istence, most of these concessions 
so that at pres- 
ent few vestiges of themremain. Their retrogres- 
sion has been even more rapid than their advance; 
but notwithstanding this, I cannot help but think | 
that the great popular deluge, which inundated the 

Continent of Europe in 1848, left behind it in the 


i, soil principles of fertility which will hereafter pro- . 
į ducea more vigorous growth of popular princi- ; 
| 


ples. | 
Mr. President, my object in stating, at so much : 
length, the condition of things in Europe previ- ` 
ous to the revolutions of 1848, and the promi- 
nent features in their progress after their com- 
mencement, I trust has been obvious to the Senate. ` 
My design was to show, that in Italy, as well as 


combination which produced them; and that alone 


'; It Was not strong enough to maintain itself, when 


despotic power, recovering from the blow which 
it had received, prepared to reassert its power. In 
Sicily, as I have endeavored to show, the refusal 
of the King of Naples to redeem the pledges of his 
predecessors, and the absenteeism of the nobles 
and great landlords from their estates, were the 


dynasties | 


and acquisitions |: 


» 


republicanism was but one element in the k 


grievances principally complained of. In Venice 
and Lombardy, the severity of Austrian rule, hos- 


| tility to foreign domination, and an anxious desire 


| for the union and independence of Italy, were the 
i moving causes. In Rome, the revolution was 
ya multiplicity of jarring 
elements. The Pope, in endeavoring to correct 
` the monstrous abuses which he found existing in 
. all departments of the Government, at the time of 
‘his elevation to the Pontifical chair, alienated 
: from him all those who had derived profit from 
| this corrupt source. Another class, the older and 
more influential Cardinals, alarmed at the conces- 
sions made to the people, and fearing from them 
a conflict with their own privileces, became oppo- 
nents of the Government, and never ceased to 
But if he had been cordially 
| sustained by the people, these elements of oppo- 
' sition, powerful as they were, would not have 
been able to thwart, effectvally, the operations of 


stitution. The people, however, were not satis- 
fied with the concessions which had been made to 
them; and instead of rallying to sustain the Pope 
‘against the opposition which was pressing him 
from the other side, they were clamorous in their 
demands for new concessions and larger priv- 
ileges; and eventually suffered themselves to be 
made the instruments by which a Government 
designed for their own benefit and protection, was 
| to be obstructed or overthrown. From the rulers 
of neighboring Governments—Spain, Austria, and 
Naples—the Pope bad no sympathy; nor could he 


' look for aid to any of them. Alt of them, Austria 


and Naples especially, blaming him for what they 
| termed his example of dangerous and mischiey- 
| ous innovations, were engaged in constant in- 
| trizues—sometimes stimulating the people to out- 
| breaks, in order to make the Government which 
did not restrain them odious or contemptible, but 
| always covertly aiding the faction laboring for 
the restoration of despotic power. The Govern- 
ment assailed on both sides, from above and be- 
i low, although upheld in the last months of its 
| existence by the strong arm of Rossi, had acquired 
| too much of a downward proclivity, before his 
| appointment, to be rescued from destruction. This 
Minister, slain by the hand of an assassin, and 
the Pope a fugitive, a Republic was proclaimed, 
which, after a few months of tumultuous existence, 
was overthrown by France. After the flight of 
the Pope, and the overthrow of the Republic in 
Rome, Austria soon brought back her revolted 
‘provinces in Italy to the subjection of her arbi- 


trary sway. But we are not to conclude from 


this, nor from the overthrow of the Republic in 
Rome by the arms of France, nor the subjuga- 
tion of Hungary, through the intervention of Rus- 
sia, that republican sentiments have been extin- 
guished in Europe, or that they have even declined 
or retrograded there. Taking advantage of favor- 
_ able circumstances, the principles of popular sov- 
ereignty were for awhile in the ascendant; but 
| absolute power rallying from its temporary check, 


| 
F 
| by the use of force and fraud, has recovered, in 
i 
[i 


' a great degree, the ground which it had lost. But 
; all this proves no more, than that the republican 
sentiment is not yet strong enough and well enough 
schooled to withstand the combinations which des- 
potic power is able to make with ignorance and 
prejudice for its suppression. ; 
It is true, Mr. President, that the republican 
Governments which rose on the ruins of the old 
despotisms, were guilty of many excesses and of 
great follies. But is this wonderful? Would it 
not be more so, that emerging from the degrada- 
tion and ignorance in which it is the policy of 
despotic rulers to keep their subjects, if they had 
shown themselves at once forbearing, moderate, 
and wise, in the exercise of the powers of govern- 
ment—a science the most difficult of all, and re- 
quiring the largest experience? In the ordinary, 
everyday pursuits of life, and the occupations of 
men, experience is necessary to success. So it is 
in the exercise of the functions of government— 
in adapting it to the condition of the people, and 
the multifarious wants of society. The late revo- 
lutions were a step forward, teach'ng the people 
at once their strength and their weakness, and pre- 
` paring them at some future and more auspicious day 
for the vindication and maintenance of their rights. 
My hope, Mr. President, for the liberation of 
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Europe and the reascendency of republican prin- 
ciples is twofold, or rather derived from two 
sources: First, from the increased intelligence of 


the people, which is a necessary effect of modern | 


improvements; and second, from the influence of 
popular opinion, gradually becoming stronger than 
even the arbitrary will of kings. 

Heretofore the despotic rulers of the continent 
of Europe have found it easy to shut out from 
their subjects the influence of examples leading to 
a comparison of their own condition with that of 
people governed by liberal institutions. Knowl- 
edge, especially political knowledge, was carefully 
excluded. But modern improvements have ren- 
dered this political isolation of nations impracti- 
cable. The United States and Europe have been 
made neighbors by the improvements of the last 
dozen of years in ocean navigation. Our ideas, 


| 


j 
| 
| 


| rect, the next revolutions will begin atthe top and 


| 


as well as the productions of our soil, are wafted fi: 


to the shores of the Old World, against wind and 
tide, by the power of steam; and in our own day 
we may see the former traversing the ocean on the 
wings of the lightning. It has become as impos- 
sible for European rulers to shut out the influence 


of our ideas from their subjects as it would be to. 


exclude the rays of the sun. But it is not only 
the influence of republican sentiments and ideas 
that is undermining despotic power in Europe. 
Some of its most essential means of sustaining and 
perpetuating itself are giving way before the force 
of modern improvements—improvements which 
they cannot check without falling behind the age, 
and losing as much in this way as they would 
gain in the other. The police system has been 
heretofore one of the great props of arbitrary 
power. By it every individual, and the move- 
ments of every individual, were subjected to a 
system of surveillance altogether incompatible 
with the freedom of locomotion, placing every one 
in its power, and preventing ali correspondence 
which the Government might think proper to pro- 
scribe. One of the means, und a most effectual one 
in the hands of the police, was the passport sys- 
tem, which gave to its agents the power over the 
movements of individuals, which instinct gives to 
the blocdhound. Passports, necessary to every 
man going beyond the precincts of his own village, 
enabled the agents of the police department to trace 
him at every step he might take. ‘These 


vised at every town, for the next to which the trav- 


re! ba 


eler was proceeding, guided them on his tracks, ` 
and kept him always substantially in their sight. | 


Railroads and telegraph lines have, in a great 
measure, destroyed the efficacy of this engine of 
despotic surveillance. The railway trains, assing 
from one greattown to another, are not anbi 
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rights, in whatever modified form it may be, of 


representative government must be conceded to the 

eople, who will, tittle by little, become schooled 
in their duties to themselves. As they learn their 
rights, they will learn also that moderation in their 
exercise is necessary to their existence. Thus, 
Mr. President, I hope that the rulers of European |! 
nations, under the influence of public opinion, will :, 
see the necessity of conceding new privileges to |: 
their subjects; and that the latter, by the exercise 
of these, will become qualified for the enjoyment ‘i 
of still greater ones, and at length for the exercise | 
of the high power and privilege of governing 
themselves. If this view of the subject be cor- 


not at the bottom of society. Circumstances, 
compelling kings to concede to their subjects those 
great natural rights which belong to all men, will 
still leave enough of their power to prevent all ex- 
cess in their exercise, until the people, trained and 
schooled in the knowledge and duties of citizens, |; 
will assume the right to govern themselves. 

I do not deny, Mr. President, that late events | 


` in Europe exhibit some discouraging features. It |, 


' conclusion deduced by my distin 


| moments when they go backward ;—but that their 
direction is onward and forward is evident from 


| tears of the disbanded Hungarian regiments, flow- : 


would be folly to do so; but, in my judgment, it | 
would be greater folly to despair of the future 
renovation and regeneration of republican institu- 
tions in Europe. As I have already said, I am a 
firm, religious believer in human progress, in the 
advance of the human mind and human institu- 
tions towards perfection. I know that their ad- 
vance is not steady and with equal steps; that 
there are vacillations, periods when they stand still, 


every tradition, and from all history. And that re- 
publican institutions are those most natural and 
dearest to the human heart, is witnessed by the en- 
thusiasm with which men devote themselves to 
death for their maintenance—by the more than vet- 
eran gallantry of the Parisian populace, and the 


ing whilst begging for little particles of their flags, | 
mementoes of liberty, to be worn in their bosoms, it 
when they should be tenants of Austrian prisons, | 
or exiles in strange lands. 


Mr. President, I come at 


length to the second i 
ished friend |: 
{Mr. Bet] from the existing conditions of things |i 


. in Europe—the probability of a league of the des- 


' partly from the antipathy—the natural repugnancy |! 


and cannot be subjected, without in a great meas- 


ure destroying their very objects, and their ability 
to compete with similar means of communication 
elsewhere. They cannot be delayed at every vil- 
lage, in order that the passports of the passengers 
may be vised, and their luggage examined. In this 
way, men and ideas are both—comparatively, at 
any rate—left free to travel. This is one of the 
means which is working a revolution in the con- 
dition of European society, and giving to the ene- 
mies of despotism a 
combine, which they have never before possessed. 
These improvements, railways and telegraph lines, 
are new channels, through which intelligence cir- 


I 


culates with comparative freedom; and they are ! 


destined, in my judgment, to be one of the most 
ae f ! by him whose dwelling 


powerful means of revolutionizing the systems 


of civil and political society and Governments in | 


Europe. 


The other source to which I have looked for the ; 


regeneration of European society and Governments 
is the influence of popular opinion, circulating 
through all these channels, operating upon kings 
and rulers, These modern improvements, to which 
I have referred, weakening their power, must, to 
some extent, render them accessible to public opin- 
ion, reaching them through so many avenues. 

know that despots are slow to learn, and hard to be 


moved; but it is impossible that they can remain | 
this per- | 


altogether insensible to the influences of 
vading power—a power destined, I feel assured, 
to become stronger and stronger until that which 
they have so Jong exercised must bend before it. 
It must, at length, teach them wisdom; and wis- 
dom will lead them to concessions, such as the 


advancing civilization of the age demands. The 


1 
{ 
j 
| 


power to concentrate and i 


‘ gubjects, between their condition and ours. Al-, 


't in the elements of greatness and commercial enter- 
| prise. 


| sovereignty. But if we pursue our separate des- 


pots of the Old World against the republican insti- į; 
tutions of the New. This conclusion is drawn | 
existing between despotic and republican institu- |; 
tions, and partly from the actual causes of offense | 
which the despotic Governments may find in the | 
active sympathy which the United States have 
manifested for their subjects, in a state of rebel- 
ion against their authority. There is no doubt 
hat the despotic governors of Europe both hate 
and fear us. When I say they fear us, I do not 
mean that they are apprehensive we shall march 
armies into their territories to lay them waste, or j; 
put their cities and towns under contribution. I; 
mean, that they fear our example—the example | 
of our marvelous progress in the elements of || 
wealth, greatness and power; an example con- | 
stantly exciting comparisons in the minds of their | 


though separated from them by an ocean, three |! 
thousand miles wide, this country is still regarded |: 
by them asa burning edifice would be regarded f 
is contiguous, and in dan- . 
ger of being consumed. And their jealousy of | 
our progress, and their fear of our example upon | 
their subjects will increase as the country increases | 
Every day is bringing the Old World and || 
few years ago, they : 


the New closer together. A 


were divided by months; at poe they are 
scarcely separated by weeks. Steam, a plied to | 
ocean navigation, has almost annihilate the dis- | 


tance between them, and brought them in con- || 
tact. It is this contact they fear, even more than H 
the rapidity of our progress, or the prowess of 
our armies. 

That they hate us, and would gladly suppress `: 
our example by suppressing our institutions, I do ii 
not doubt in the least. The principles of absolute |: 

overnment are,and must always be, antagonistic | 
and hostile to republican institutions and popular | 


ji 
ji 
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tiny, continue to be governed in our intercourse 
with them by the precepts of the fathers of the 
Republie and a wise internal policy, we shall soon 
be beyond the reach of all despotic combinations 
against our peace and security. 

There are many things to prevent such a league 
as the Senator from Tennessee has predicted. The 
first is their immense debt, which presses like an 
incubus on the Governments most likely to com- 
To increase this debt would be 
to increase the burdens of their subjects, and beget 
discontent at the very moment when internal peace 
and quiet would be the most necessary. Their 
preparation to invade us would, in all probability, 

e attended with consequences disastrous to them- 
selves. The first step would be the imposition of 
additional burdens on the already overloaded 
shoulders of the people, and the signal for the 


| scattered elements of republicanism to combine 
| again together; and there would be two motives 


to impel them to it—the imposition of new bur- 


' dens, and the opportunity which the withdrawal 


of a portion of their armies would afford. Can it 
be doubted by those who are at all familiar with 
the present state of Europe—with the fact that 


‘the spirit of freedom on the greater part of the 
: Continent is kept down by the bayonet—that the 


declaration of a war by the despotic Governments 
of the Old World against the republican institu- 
tions of the New, would be followed by arising u 
of the people throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe? Sir, I doubt it no more than if it 
were an existing fact, that the very moment which 
shall witness the declaration of a war by the abso- 
lute Governments of Europe against the United 
States, will witness the friends of freedom again 
in arms to vindicate their liberty, and under hap- 
pa auspices than heretofore; for they will then 

ave allies whose duty to themselves will require 
them to carry their army beyond their own bor- 
ders to vindicate their own security and punish its 
aggressors. 

Mr. President, thereareonly two circumstances, 
against both of which patriotism has it in its power 
to guard, that would justify such a combination 
as that to which I have referred, viz: a state of un- 
preparedness and internal dissensions. Let us 
then adopt the wise and patriotic suggestions of 
the eloquent Senator from Tennessee, to look to 
our defenses, and cultivate a spirit of harmony 
between the different sections of the Union. In 
the latter, perhaps, more than in a state of mate- 
rial preparation, consists our safety from exterior 
aggressions and danger. 

hat, sir, are the best means to this end? In 
my judgment, they consist in those which will unite 
us together the most closely in the bonds of fel- 
lowship and interest. I would suggest, therefore, 
that we should encourage improvements ofall kinds 


| calculated to bring the different sections of the 


country more nearly together. A knowledge of 
the sentiments and character of one section of the 
Union by the people of the other, is the best of 
all means to heal asperities and heart-burnings, 
and give to both a proper appreciation of the feel- 
ings entertained towards them by the other. You 
know very well, Mr. President, that as the South 
becomes better acquainted with the North, she 
learns that there is no disposition to trample upon 
her rights or invade her privileges, except on the 
part of a few whose morbid sensibilities and excit- 
able imaginations, lead them to see in your institu- 
tions the leaven of destruction; and, on the other 
hand, as the people of the North come to be ac- 
quainted with you and your institutions, (pardon 
me for thus referring to them,) they discover that 
you are neither cruel, overbearing taskmasters, nor 
the natural enemies of their interests and progress, 
as many of them had been taught to believe. I am, 
therefore, in favor of developing the resources of 
the whole country, of opening channels of com- 
merce, and thought, by the construction of canals, 
railways, and lines of telegraphic communication , 
which ‘shall combine all sections of the Union, and 
bind them together in bonds of harmony, and en- 
lightened interest. Already avenues of this kind 
extend from the Atlantic sea-board to the banks of 
the Mississippi. Let us hope that they will soon 
pass that river, and stretching westward, embrace 
the golden shores of the Pacific. What though 
the Rocky Mountains thrust up their granite bar- 
riers as obstructions in the way of such an enter- 
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mercial fellowship, and thus uprooting the mutual 
prejudices and jealousies which have heretofore 
existed to disturb their harmony, is our best se- 
curity against foreign combinations and leagues? 
The nations of Europe, inimical to us and our 
institutions, seeing us thus united, powerful, and 


t is clearly mistaken. Europe was then in the throes 


{ 


| 
| 
| 


honorable Senator is mistaken, in supposing that 
Washington himself looked upon its recommend- 
ation to observe neutrality, as being temporary | 
and only applicable to the existing occasion. 
The next reference of the Senator in support of : 


acting in harmony together, as we have hitherto . the same view, is to the instructions given to Mr. |! 


acted when danger menaced us, will be careful not _ 
to molest us; and all combinations, such as weak- 
ness and dissension might invite, will be dissolved 
by our union, and pass away as the shadows pass , 
when the sun that casts them has set. 
is incumbent upon us another duty: that we | 
should not pursue a policy to invite aggression. | 
Everything unites in pointing out to us a political | 
destiny distinct from that of the nations of the | 
Old World. Territorially we are separated from ` 
them bya wide ocean; politically, by institutions, 
not only dissimilar, but repugnant in their char- : 
acter, and which can never be mingled with mu- 
tual advantage. This was early foreseen by the 
Father of the Republic, who, in his Farewell ! 
Address, earnestly admonished his countrymen | 
against all entangling alliances with other nations. | 

Mr. President, in the course of this debate, I | 
am aware it has been contended, that the policy | 
enforced with such earnestness, and with such a 
fervent conviction of its justice and adaptation to | 
our condition, by Washington, has been either | 
repudiated or denied to be his. This view of it | 
was first proclaimed by the stranger who came | 
hither as our guest, but who straightway set him- | 
self up as a teacher of our duty, and the expounder | 
of the views of our statesmen. He has boldly 
proclaimed to the American people that they have ` 
misunderstood the teachings of Washington and 
his successors; and by the influence of his glow- ` 
ing and marvelous rhetoric, he has made converts, | 
not only amongst the people, but likewise of mem- 
bers of our own body, the most distinguished for 
ability and talents. Amongstthose who entertain 
the views first proclaimed by the Hungarian chief, | 
is the distinguished Senator from Louisiana, {Mr. | 
Sovre,] who enforced them upon the Senate and 
the country, in a speech as remarkable for its in- 
genuity as for the eloquent impressiveness with ` 
which it was delivered. That honorable Senator ! 
contended that Washington had never been the | 
advocate of a policy, which he has termed the | 
** policy of impassiveness,’? or,.in other words, of | 
the commonly-understood recommendations of the 
Farewell Address. 

lt is not my design, Mr. President, to attempt 
a systematic reply to the arguments of the eloquent 
Senator from Louisiana: but I feel disposed to 
show that he was mistaken in su 
earlier recommendations of Washington, as under- 
stood by his cotemporaries, and acted upon by his | 


successors in the administration of the Govern- | 


ment, were repudiated or retracted. 
prove that Washington was not an advocate of : 
the policy of non-intervention, he refers to the ex- | 
planation given by him of his proclamation of | 
neutrality, issued on the 22d of April, 1793—an | 
explanation given to Mr. Jefferson. In that ex- | 
planation, Mr. Jefferson states, that he “ apolo- 
gized for the use of the term neutrality, declaring 
that he never had any idea that he could prevent ; 
Congress from declaring war.” Who supposes 
that the President ever had any such power? Who 
supposes that the proclamation was intended for 
any other purpose than that of keeping the people 
quiet, and of informing them that it was the policy | 
of the Government of the United States to abstain 
from mixing themselves up and interfering in the | 
quarrels of European nations? This is all that i 
can be inferred from it. This is all that was in- 
tended by it. The distinguished Senator, however, | 
seems to infer from it, that Washington designed | 


to say that the principle of the recommendation | 
was temporary, and onl 


state of thinga then exi 


In order to | 


t 


y intended to apply to the | 


pposing that the |: 


‘| Great Britain 


sting. In this, I think, he li jected en 


Jay when representing the United States in the 
capacity of Minister at the Court of London. He | 


i Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, then in England, | 


| ance with their nations to support the principles” 


| of the armed neutrality, a league then existing !' 
From this he infers, that |; 


| amongst these Powers. 
- at this period the 


puneiples of the proclamation of 
the previous year 


ad been abandoned. But there 


is nothing in the instructions to which I have just | 


referred in the slightest degree incompatible with 
the proclamation. Nobody repudiates an alliance 
| with foreign Powers when its object is their mu- 
; tual protection. Our rights as a neutral nation 
i were at that time disregarded by both England 


| and France; and the object of the proposed alliance | 


| with the northern Powers was to make these 


|, rights respected. But an alliance for the protec- 


| tion of our own interests is a very different thing 
| from an interference between two elligerent Pow- 


| ers, with neither of whom we are connected by | 


; any other ties than those of the common relation- 
: ship of nations. For the same purpose the dis- 
` tinguished Senator quotes the instructions of the 
Secretary of State to Mr. Monroe, then Minister 
to France. This was in 1794. These instruc- 
tions were to the effect, that Washington was 
friendly to the French revolution, and desirous of 
its success; and contained a clause in which it was 
stated that he “ was incapable of assenting to the | 


right of any foreign Prince to meddle with its in- | 


| terior arrangements’’—that is, with the interior 
| arrangements of France. What doesthisamount | 
ito? Not surely to a declaration on the part of the 
į Government that it would ‘intervene to prevent 
' intervention,” or even that it would be judicious 
: to do so. Much as we owed to France for her in- 
; tervention in our behalf, but with a view to humble | 


d - . . 
i her ancient rival, we nevertheless stood neutral in | 


whole of Europe. If ever intervention had been a 
| duty, or even justifiable, it would have been in that | 
| case, in behalf of our ancient ally struggling with | 
j a world in arms. But Washington carefully ab- 
stained from it. and the declaration which has been 
referred to is no morethan an annunciation of his 
own sentiments—-adverse to the rights of one na- 
tion to meddle in the domestic concerns of another. 
| The opponents of intervention recognize as fully ; 
| as its friends the principle embraced in this decla- | 
ration. They think it wrong for one nation to 


the contest in which she was engaged with the || 


_ Was directed to obtain access to the Ministers of i 


But there |, and sound them “ upon the probability of an alli- |; 


; 80. 


pressed both before and after the period referred 
to. But, Mr. President, even if Washington's 
sanction of this enterprise could be proved, l think 
I can see in the object of it, that which distin. 
guishes it essentially from modern intervention. 
At this period the French Republic had virtually 
ceased to exist. The United States was the only 
existing free Government, unless England may be 
so regarded; and it might not conflict in the estima- 
tion of many with the general policy of non-inter- 
vention to form a league for self-preservation. To 
unite, therefore, with England to establish repub- 
lican governments on our own continent, with a 
view to our own preservation and interest, is no 
necessary departure from the policy of Washing- 
ton. It has never been contended, to my knowl- 
edge, by the opponents of intervention, that it 
might not be proper to form alliances for our own 
security. And in doing so, we are not compelled 
to wait until danger menaces us near! y—until it is 
present at our doors, before we make preparation 
to meet it, or ward it off. It would be folly to do 
But, sir, is there not a great difference be- 
tween entering into alliances for our own benefit 
and preservation, and of interfering in behalf of 
others at the risk of our security and peace, if not 


! of our existence? 


The strongest argument of the friends of inter- 
vention, the one on which they rely with most 


, confidence, is that which they derive from the 
` policy announced by Mr. Monroe, and which has 


received the sanction of most of our statesmen. I 
refer to his declaration, that any interference by 
European Governments with republican Span- 
ish aaea would be ‘‘ regarded as dangerous 
to our peace and safety, and the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.” At this period the “Holy Alliance,” the 
alliance of European despots against liberty and 
liberal institutions, was still existing. Its mission 
was the restoration of thrones, and the resubjuga- 


, tion of revolted peoples. It had turned its eyes 


to South America, and talked of reconquering 
for Spain her revolted colonies. In this state of 
things, and with a view, as was distinctly ex- 
ressed, to the ‘‘peace and safety”’ of the United 
tates, the declaration of Mr. Monroe was made, 


_ that we would regard any interference of the Euro- 


pean Governments with the republican provinces 
of Spanish America as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition towards us. Here, it will be 
perceived that the object of interference on the part 


_ of our Government was the preservation of peace, 


‘Interfere in the internal arrangements of another; 
| but this is very different from protesting or going 
| to war to prevent it. 


i The next argument of the Senator is drawn from 


; the correspondence of General Hamilton with Gen- 


. eral Miranda, in relation to an expedition for the : 


i 


|i liberation of the Spanish colonies in South Amer- ; 


: ica. This liberation was to be accomplished by : 
i the joint intervention of the United States and ` 
; and the Senator infers, from the i 


‘friendship and confidential relations which had 


| with the design and approved it. This inference | 
| is illogical. If Washington had been previously | 
| silent on the subject of our policy in relation to | 


; our intercourse with other nations 


_ Might have been just. But surely it is going too | 
i far to infer that he had changed his views, so often ` 
„and so solemnly expressed, hoth in his official 


‘4 


;, communications and private correspondence, from | 
y relations with the author of the pro- i 
t 
1 


` his friend! 


terprise. And these views were ex- 


| 


|| always existed between Washington and Hamil- ' 
‘; ton, that the former must have been acquainted | 


, the inference ` 


of our own safety, which might be endangered by 
the restoration of despotic power on our own con- 
tinent. It was a step taken to avert danger, 
while danger was yet at a distance. But such 
interference as this is very different from the kind 
of interference ‘now proposed. If Mr. Monroe 
did not so consider it, why did he not interfere in 
behalf of Greece? Why did he not protest against 
the despoticrigor exercised towards poor, despoiled, 
and dismembered Poland? Will it be said that 
because her fate was fixed, interference in her 
behalf would have been of no avail? Why not? 
If it would avail in preventing the aggression of 
one nation against another, Wied should it not 
avail in mitigating the rigor with which one na- 
tion exercises the power it possesses over an- 


: other? Iecanseenoreason why itshould not beas 


efficient in the one case as in the other. I do nat 
believe it would avail in either; and therefore it is 
that I am opposed to interference, except in cases 
where our own interest and security demand it. 
To show, further, that about this period, the 
policy which the distinguished Senator denomi- 
nates ‘‘ the policy of impassiveness,’’ had ceased 
to govern us in our intercourse with other na- 
tions, he quotes a number of passages from the 
conversations and correspondence of Mr. Can- 
ning, the British Prime Minister, and Mr. Rush, 
our Ambassador at London. These conversa- 
tions referred to a design, then supposed to exist, 
on the part of the ‘‘ Holy Alliance,” of attempt- 
ing the reconquest of the Spanish American colo- 
nies, lately become independent; and the Senator 
seems to think these conversations very clearly 
indicate that the policy of the Farewell Address, 
as it is understood by the opponents of interven- 
tion, had been abandoned previously to that time. 
In this I think he was mistaken; and a short quo- 
tation from a dispatch of Mr. Rush himself, to the 
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American Secretary of State, dated a few days i 


after the conversations referred to, will prove it. |! 


It says, speaking of uniting with England in a 
test against the contemplated movement in re- ; 
tion to the Spanish American provinces: 

* Would not such a step wear the appearance of the 
United States implicating themselves in the political con- , 
nections of Europe? The foreign policy of the United 
States has been essentially bottomed on the great maxim of 
preserving peace and harmony with all nations, without 
offending any, or toring entangling alliances with any. 
Upon the institutions, as upon the dissensions of the Eu- 
ropean Powers, the Government and people of the United 
States might form, and even express, their speculative con- 
clusions ; but it has been no part of their past conduct to in- 
tertere with the one, or, being unmolested themselves, to 
become parties to the ather.” 

Can anything be more explicit than this? It 
shows conclusively, I think, that Mr. Rush still 
held to the old Washingtonian docrine of non-in- 
tervention. 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, I de- 
sire to examine how far it is correct, as is alleged 
by the advocates of intervention, that Washington 
had abandoned the precepts of the Farewell Ad- 
dress, in relation to the policy which should gov- 
ern us in our intercourse with foreign nations. I 
have had occasion, in my brief and hurried re- 
view of the argument of the eloquent Senator from 
Louisiana, (Mr. Souze,] to refer to the construc- 
tion put upon the language used by Washington 
in his instructions to Ministers, and in other com- 
munications, and endeavored to show that such 


construction was erroneous. I now propose to 7 


prove this, by referring to a series of communica- 
tions, commencing at a point of time anterior to 
the Farewell Address, and coming down nearly to 
the period of his death. These communications 
will leave no doubt on the mind of any one that 
he continued to adhere to the precepts of the 
Farewell Address, with an unchanging conviction 
of their propriety and justice. 

I wil! not delay the Senate with extracts from 
the Farewell Address. Every one here, eve 
one, almost, throughout the country at large, is 
familiar with its sentiments on this subject. J shall, 
therefore, proceed to his letters addressed to various 
individuals; and the first to which I shall refer is 
one addressed to Patrick Henry, bearing date Oc- 
tober 9, 1795. In this he says: 

“ My ardent desire is, and my aim has been, so far as 
depended on the Executive Department, to comply strictly 
with all our engagements, toreign and domestic, but to 
keep the United tates free from political connections with 
any other country—to see them independent of all, and 
under the influence of none. Ina word, I want an Amer- 


ican character, that the powers of Europe may be con- 
vinced we act for ourselves and not for others. This, inmy 


judgment. is the only way to be respected abroad and happy ; i 


at home,” kc. 


This is emphatic enough. Nothing left for exe- 
getical skill to exercise itself upon. His ardent 
desire is to keep ‘‘the United States free from 
litical connections with any other country.” 
next letter to which I desire to call attention is one 
to Governeur Morris, bearing date December 22, 
1795. He says in it: 


“ My policy has been, and will continue to be, while I 
have the honor to remain in the administration, to main- | 


tain friendly terms with, but to be independent of, all the 
nations of the earth ; to share in the broils of none; to ful- 
fill our own engagements; to supply the wants and to be 
carriers for them all,” &c. 


The next is one to William Heath, dated May 
20, 1797. In this he declares: 

“ No policy, in my opinion, can be more clearly demon- 
strated than that we should do justice to all, and have no 
political connection with any, of the European Powers be- 


yond those which result from and serve to regulate our | 


commerce with them,” &c. 

This is equally explicit. Itshows distinctly the 
only object which, in his judgment, would justify 
politieal connection with foreign countries, viz: a 
connection growing out of or serving to regulate 
our commerce with them. Ina letter to Thomas 
Pinckney, dated May 28, 1797, he says: 


he , 


| well to all nations and to all men. My politics are plain 


and simple. | think every nation has a right to establish 
that form of government under which it conceives it may 
live most happy, provided it infracts no right or is not dan- 
gerous to others; and that no governments ought to inter- 
fere with the internal concerns of another, except for the 
security of what is due to thernselves.”” 


Here the principle for which I have been con- 
tending is laid down distinctly. Itis undoubted! 
the true principle, and the only one consistent with 
the equality and security of nations. In the eye 
of the public law, regulating the intercourse of 
nations, all nations are equal. 
archies, autocracies, all have the same rights. 
What is-jastifiable on the part of one is equall 
justifiable n the part of another. Russia had, 


Republics, mon- ; 


therefore, the same right to interfere in the quarrel | 
between Austria and Hungary, that France had © 


to interfere between Great Britain and her Ameri- 
can colonies. But the act of interference on the 
part of these nations, on the part neither of Rus- 
sian or France, was an act of disinterestedness 
The object, in both cases, was the advantage of 
the interfering nation—that of France to prostrate 


an old rival; that of Russia to check the progress | 
of free institutions threatening the contiguous des- | 


tisms, of which she was one, wit 

ith the 
of Russia | have nothing tosay—nothing, at least, 
in defense of it. But l repeat, in the language of 
Washington’s letter to Lafayette, that no nation 
ought to interfere with the internal concerns of 
another, except for the security due to itself. 

This policy, Mr. President, the policy of non- 
interference, was inaugurated with the Govern- 
ment, and has ever since been acted upon by it in 
its intercourse with other nations. Under it the 


danger. 


United States have grown up and prospered in all ; 


the elements of wealth and power with a rapidity 
unexampled by that of any other nation in any 
other age. In population, in commerce, in the 
development of our industrial resources, in terri- 
torial grandeur, in a beneficent civilization, what 
nation has ever advanced in a ratio at all compar- 
able to this? I know that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, and other advocates of the 
new policy, think that too much of the credit of 
our unparalleled progress is attributed to the pa- 
cific precepts for the regulation of our intercourse 
with foreign nations, laid down in the Farewell 
Address. and summed up in the resolutions of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Crane.) This 
much, however, none of them can justly contro- 
vert—that whatever the influence of that policy 
may have been on the country, it is under it that 
it has attained its present exalted position amongst 
the powers of the earth. Is it wise, then, let me 
ask, to change a policy under which such results 
have been produced? Before changing it, should 
we not be satisfied that the one which is to be 
substituted for it is not only as wise, safe, and 


' beneficent as it, but that it promises even greater 


`of its origin. 


and nobler results? That which exists is the pol- 


hearts of the people, not only by the blessings 
which have walked hand in hand with it, but by 
the recollections which cluster around the period 
That it was promulgated in the 
first instance by the Father of his Country; that it 
received the sanction of his compatriots—men 


like himself, fresh from the fiery ordeal of the Rev- | 


olution, whom dear-bought experience made wise, 


jone or propriety of the interference ' 


|l four millions, and power and resources increased 

i in a still greater ratio, is very different from what 
it was at the period of the promulgation of this 
policy, when its population scarce exceeded three 

, millions, and its debt approached an hundred mil- 
lions. We are told, too, that Washington him- 
self declared, “ that there was a rank due to the 
‘United States amongst the nations of the earth 
‘which would be withheld, if not entirely lost, by 
‘ the reputation of weakness.” This, sir, is true. 
But what is to be inferred from it? That the char- 
acter of the nation for strength is to be maintained 
by protests or threats? No, sir; but by being 
always ready to uphold our own just rights; by 
resenting aggressions against our national dignity, 
the persons and property of our citizens. I leave 
to the Senate and country to say whether, if we 
should protest against the intervention of one na- 
tion in theaffairs of another, asis proposed, and our 
protest should be disregarded without our resenting 
it by force, if we should not be more likely to ac- 
quire ‘‘ the reputation of weakness,” than by pur- 
suing the old unobtrusive, but dignified policy of 
taking care of our own honor and interests? It 
is not by bluster and bravado, that nations ac- 
quire the reputation of power and strength. Itis 
by their promptness to vindicate their rights—by 

‘ standing up to whatever they have pledged them- 
selves—by asserting no right which they do not 
intend to enforce at every hazard. 

But if we begin to protest or intervene, where 
are we to stop? Is Hungary the only nation 
which has enlisted our sympathies? Js Russia 
the only enemy of liberty? Has Italy no claims? 
Ireland no wrongs? Has Poland never struggled 
with the oppressor? Shall we have nothing to 
say to Austria for trampling upon Italy, the jand 
of genius and classic renown? To England for 

| her oppressions of Ireland and Irishmen? To the 
triumvirate of tyrants who have dismembered Po- 
land? If we begin we must go on until the wrongs 
of entire humanity are righted. But will we not 
hesitate? Shall we not stop and consider the con- 
sequences to ourselves? Our mission, the mission 
of our country, is a peaceful one. Our duty to 
other nationsis to enlighten them by our example— 
to exhibit to them our progress in the arts of 
peace, civilization, and the blessings which are 
shed upon all by republican institutions. Hitherto 
our example shining upon other lands, has beena 
‘ genial and beneficent one, enlightening their peo- 
i ple and pointing out to them the way of true pro- 
gress—an example very different from that which 
, would gleam from the bayonets of an invading 
' army, or be flashed from the muzzles of hostile 
cannon! Whilst our course continues to be what 
‘jt has been; whilst the people of other countries 
see in its results the development of all that makes 
a nation great, powerful, and happy—no internal 
feuds, or unjust foreign wars—it will commend 


, itself to the respect of the wise and good of all 
nations. But, if abandoning this course, we should 
icy of Washington, consecrated in the minds and - 


and sacrifices purified from the dross of selfish- : 


ness, are reasons why it should not be repudiated 


lightly. But not only was it first promulgated by | 
hineto 


Was n; not only did it receive the sanction 


' of his immediate successors, men trained in the 


“A litte time will show who are its [the country’s] true |. 


friends, or, what is synonymous, who are true Aniericans— _ 
those who are stimulating a foreign nation to unfriendly 

acts, repugnant to our rights and dignity, and advocating all 
its measures, or those whose only aim has been to maintain 
a strict neutrality, to keep the United States out of the vor- | 
tex of European politics and preserve them in peace.”’ i 


The last letter to which I shall refer in this con- | 
nection is one to General Lafayette, dated Decem- 
ber 25, 1798. It says: 


On the politics of Europe I shall express no opinion, į 


; under consideration. 


| 
| 
| 
i 


Is 
| 
d 


same school with himself—it has received, like- 
wise, the sanction of the other great leading minds 
of the Republic from their day to ours. I need 
not refer to the names of those who have acted 


upon it—who have expressed of it their approval. : 


They have been collected and exhibited to the | 
‘Senate and the country b 


the Senator from 


Rhode Island, the author of the resolutions now | 


Why, then, when this pol- | 


icy comes to us sanctioned by such names, and by : 


such glorious results, should we think of changing | 


it for one that is untried—one which 1 fear would 


‘| be mischievous to ourselves without conferring 


benefits on mankind anywhere? 
In answer to all this, it is said that the condition 


nor make any inguiry who is right or whois wrong. i wish || of the country now, with a population of twenty- 


assume the attitude of international censorship, or 
: the right of interfering to prevent one nation from 

pursuing towards another such a course of policy 

as its interest may dictate, we at once become in- 
i: volved in controversies dangerous to our peace and 
destructive to the influence of our example upon 
other nations. If we protest against the course 
which one nation may design to pursue towards 
' another, and our protest should be disregarded, 
: we must enforce it, cost what it may, or be de- 
‘ graded in the estimation of nations. But this is 
not all. We may chance not to escape by a mere 
: visitation of contempt. The nation against whom 
| our protest is directed may take offense and re- 
| quire satisfaction. What then will be the conse- 
| quence? Shall we apologize? To do so will be 
| to confess that we were wrong from the begin- 


‘| ning; and involve the necessity of abandoning a 


right which we asserted. This would disgrace us. 
Yet, according to some men, it is necessary to 


‘| assume this right of protest or interference, what- 


ever it may be called, in order to avoid “ the repu- 
tation of national weakness.”’ 

I am aware, Mr. President, that the advocates 
of intervention assert that a protest by one nation 
i against the conduct of another is not a cause of 
war. Suppose we admit for a moment they are 
| right, are we prepared to assert that our protest 
would be regarded? Who supposes that if, when 
Russia was precipitating her armies on Hungary, 


- 
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we had protested, she would have respected our || ceasary, with the whole of Europe, to vindicate 


protest, and marched back her armies? Nobody. || the right of the Hungarian nation to freedom and 


hat then? Would we have stood still under 
her disregard of our solemn protest? If we had 
done so, would we not have been disgraced? The 
great apostle of intervention himself, Kossuth, 
admits that we would have been. Hear what he 
says at the banquet given to him by the New York 
bar: 

“Yes, gentlemen, I confess should Russia not respect 
such a declaration of your country, then you are obliged, 
literally obliged, to go to war, or else be prepared to be de- 
graded before mankind. Yes, I confess that would be the 
case. 
parth in a just cause, as your Washington said; so may 
God help me, as it is true, 
just cause.” 

Again, he says: 

“You must not shrink back from the mere word ‘ way.’ 
There is no harm in the mere empty word ; three little let- 
ters, very innocent—that’s all.”? 

Thus, Mr. President, we see, that though the 
disciples may see no necessity for war in case our 
protest should be disregarded, the master teacher 
does. But then he tells us, we are strong enough 
to defy any Power on earth in a just cause. This, 
in the estimation of a flippant stranger, is enough 

to repay us for pouring out our blood in a foreign 
quarrel! The glory of a successful resistance, is 


to be our consolation for abandoning the policy of |! 


our fathers! But suppose Kossuth is wrong, and 
that we should not be obliged to enforce a disre- 
garded protest by a resort to arms: Is there no 


danger on the other side—no danger that our pro- i| vention, like the poisonous tree on the borders of | 
|i the Arabian desert, which drops disease and death ' 
|i on the heads of those to whom it proffers shelter, | 


ki 
l 
' 
i 
p 
| 
i 


test should be considered a cause of war, by the 
party to whom it was addressed? We may avoid 
fighting, I admit, by quietly accepting the insult 
we should receive by a disregard of our protest; 
but are we quite sure that we should not have to 
fight for having made that protest? No, sir; we 
cannot be. I know that the penning of a few 
words by an individual, and the adoption of them 
by a vote of this, and the other branch of Congress, 
may appear to be a small thing—a cause altogether 
inadequate to produce war. But, Mr. President, 
we must not forget how slight a pretext is some- 
times made the occasion of quarrels between na- 
tions, as well as individuals; and that causes, ap- 
parently trivial, often produce consequences that 
the wisest could not have foreseen. Some one has 
said, in illustration of this, that the wing of a 
tiny bird brushes the snow-flake from the summit 
of the far-off Alpine glacier, and falling, it increases, 
extends, and at length becomes the avalanche, up- 
rooting forests, tearing the rocks from their found- 
ations of a thousand years, obstructing and turn- 
ing aside the course of rivers, and overwhelming 
towns and villages in its destructive course. We 
know not to what extent this policy of interven- 
tion, if adopted, may involve us in the political 
controversies of Europe, and endanger our peace. 
We know that the despots there look on us, at 
all times, with jealous eyes; and that lately, our 
conduct in countenancing insurrectionary move- 
ments, has been such as to increase the jealousy 
with which we have always been regarded. It 
may be, that the scarcely extinguished embers of 
active revolution, and the incumbency of their im- 
mense public debts, may be the means of prevent- 
ing any manifestation of hostility, on their part, 
against us. But wisestatesmen should never incur 
the risk of involving their country in war, unless 


compelled to do it by great national considerations, ` 


or by some overruling necessity. The calamities 


of war, its demoralizing influences upon society, 


ought never to be incurred, except as a last resort 
- against injustice and oppression, or to prevent na- 
tional dishonor. No such considerations call on 
us, at present, to interfere in behalf of other nations. 
There is nothing in the code of international obli- 
tions, no pronipie of abstract justice, or even of 
umanity, that requires one nation to interfere in 
behalf of another, at therisk of its peace and secu- 
rity, unless bound to doit by treaty. The first 


and greatest obligation of every Government isthe . 


protection and preservation of its own people. A 


Government has no right to endanger the safety or ` 
existence of its own citizens, by affording protec- - 


tion to the citizens or subjects of foreign Govern- 


ments. Animated by the glorious struggle of Hun- ': 


gary, and the strange, impressive rhetoric of her 
exiled chief, the people of the United States seemed 
ready, for a moment, to rush into a contest, if ne- 


But vou are powerful enough to defy any Power on - 


that there was never yet a more ; 


‘independence. Our public men, catching the con- 


nN 5 RET T 
| atives of those Governments residing here; and 
i| hey were admonished that any encroachments on 
‘| the rights of the people of the United States would 


: tagion of popular enthusiasm, encouraged and in- :: 


flamed it, until intervention became, in the eyes of 

the people, a great obligation due by this Govern- 
ment to every struggling nation. 

lt is easy to perceive, Mr. President, how 

. gratifying it would be to the people of this coun- 


not be regarded by the President without concern. 


'! What more would the Senator have had the Gov. 


ernment to do, especially when the ministers of 


: both England and France, declared that the orders 


` try to see their Government dictating to the des- |. 


potisms of the Old World how far they may go 


in assisting each other to keep down the spirit of , 


doubts that they would be willing ta,#hed their 
blood in a quarrel incurred by their Government 
'i in curbing the power of tyrants? It belongs to 


liberty, and where they must stop. And who ` 


‘their generous nature to sympathize with those ' 
' who are struggling to share in the blessings of free _ 


` institutions and to desire to aid them. 

ardor of their sympathies for others, they some- 
i times forget their duty to themselves, and put 
i their own safety in peril. ‘Their generosity needs 
i!a curb rather than a spur; and their statesmen 


| : . 
: ought to restrain rather than encourage their over- 


`: generous impulses. I am aware, sir, that there | 
| are some of those who think they see an augment- | 


i ation of national security, as well as glory, in the 
adoption of the policy of intervention. But the 

romises of augmented security and glory which 
, Intervention holds out are deceitful; and I fear may 
ii prove both mischievous and destructive. I say, 


| therefore, to my countrymen, beware, lest inter- ;; 


‘i Should, instead of bringing with it increased na- 
|| tional security and glory, contribute to the decline 
|| and downfall of both. ` Let us pause, Mr. Presi- 
ii dent, before we take so wide a departure from the 


enator from New York [Mr. Seward] and the 

„ Substitute of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 

i Cass] propose. It still has the sanction of the 

: great name of its author; and time has vindicated 

its wisdom, as it has vindicated that of almost all 
his precepts. 


i| policy of Washington, as the amendment of the | 
i 


r. President, before concluding my remarks, ' 


so desultory in their character, I have a word to 
| Say in relation to the late intervention of England 
| and France, to protect the island of Cuba against 
ij marauding and piratical expeditions, and in refer- 


i 


‘istration has been so severely criticised by the 


But in the | 


; ourselves denounced as such. 


i 


1] 


in question were dictated in no spirit unfriend- 
ly to the United States, and that no interference 
should take place with their lawful commerce: 
What more, I repeat, could the Government do? 
The object of both England and France was to 
defend « dependency of Spain—a friendly Gov- 
ernment—aguinst lawless expeditions, which we had 
Were we to go to 
war with England and France, because they 
chose to obstruct expeditions which must be re- 
garded as marauding and piratical ? 

Mr. BORLAND. Do I understand the Sena- 
tor to say that the laws of the United States de- 


‘nounced the persons who were engaged in the 
|, Cuban expedition as marauders and pirates? or 
‘i does he limit his declaration in respect to the proc- 


1 
i 
| 


lamation of the President? 

Mr. COOPER. I did not say that the law 
called them marauders and pirates. I said that 
the world regarded them as marauders and pirates, 
But I desire to say further, in answer to the hon- 


, orable Senator, that the laws of the United States 


do denounce and punish such expeditions; and 


when they are carried on withouta national object, 
and in violation of law, the parties concerned are 
marauders—not to call them pirates. Some of 
those who composed the expedition, were worthy 
but misguided men, who had no intention of doing 
wrong to Cuba. Young and enthusiastic, some 
of them went with the design of emancipating the 
people of the Island, from what they had been 
taught to regard the intolerable oppression of 
Spain. But as far as the leaders of the enterprise, 
and those who stood hehind encouraging it were 
concerned, no execrations with which they have 
been visited have exceeded their infamous deserts: 
Those who engaged in the expedition with a view 
to enrich themselves by bloodshed, murder, and 
devastation, deserve the harshest epithets that 
have ever been applied to them. I have stated, 


; that having put themselves out of the pale of the 
_ laws of nations and of civilized society, by an in- 


: property of the inhabitants, they deserved the 


ence to which the conduct of the National Admin- | 


; honorable Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. SovLe.] | 


: Nor does he confine himself to a mere arraignment 
,, of its policy and conduct on the occasion referred 
'i to; but endeavors to stigmatize it by denomina- 
‘| ting it, * this wavering and irresolute Administra- 
:j tion of ours.” Sir, 1 am not about to enter on its 
i defense in general. It needs none. But I would 
| beglad to know what portion of the law of nations, 


i| humanity, propriety, or self-respect, was over- 
Hi 


|| 
i 


duct relative to the invasion of Cuba, or of the 


‘with which our Secretary complained of Eng- 


. “ lawless expeditions against Cuba.” What 
would he have had our Government to do, more 
‘than was done? To go to war with England and 
‘France? For what? For protecting the territory 
of an ally from invasion, rapine, and bloodshed, 
| by an expedition of marauders, set on foot in vio- 
lation of our own laws, and the law of nations—an 
` expedition which our own Government hail de- 
nounced? In what kind of an attitude would we 
‘ have placed ourselves, in the eyes of the civilized 
world, by fighting in such a quarrel? We would 
: have been disgraced; and we would have deserved 
to be disgraced. 

But did the Government exhibit remissness, or 
disregard the interests of our commerce, which 
might be interrupted by the kind of police, as it 
was well termed by Mr. Crittenden, which was 
į: established in seas always whitened by American 
sails? No, sir. As soon as it was known to our 
Government that the British and French fleets in 
these seas had received orders to the effect indi- 
„ cated, an explanation was sought of the represent- 


vasion of Cuba, with a design to seize upon the 


name of marauders and pirates. 

Mr. BORLAND. Ido not think the Senator 
fully understood my inquiry. I did not refer at 
all to the motives which influenced the persons 
engaged in the Cuban expedition. My inquiry 
was, whether the Senator wished to be understood 
as saying that the laws of the United States de- 
clared that the persons engaged in such an expe- 
dition as this was against Cuba were marauders 


` and pirates, or whether he Jimited his statement 


looked or disregarded by it in any part of its con- | 


to the declaration of the President’s proclamation ? 
Mr. COOPER. The President did not call 


' them pirates, though he has been charged with 
‘| correspondence which grew out of it between our | 
‘| own Government and those of England and France. | 

' The Senator seems to be shocked at the tameness | 


doing so. 
Mr. BORLAND. I think the President’s proc- 
lamation was supposed at the time—and so far as 


'. I understood it, did relate to the act of Congress 
land and France for sending squadrons into the |. 
seas adjacent to our coasts, with orders to prevent |, 


of 1818 against the fitting out of expeditions against 
foreign Governments. That is the law of the 


‘United States; for I apprehend that we had no 


other law upon the subject. 

Mr. COOPER. None. 

Mr. BORLAND. I wish to know whether the 
Senator considers that the terms of that act de- 


‘nounced those persons, or the persons engaged in 
‘similar expeditions, as marauders and pirates? 


Mr. COOPER. Na, sir. 
Mr. BORLAND. My understanding ofitis, that 
it simply forbids the fitting out of such expedi- 


. tions in the United States, but does not attach any 


particular name or epithet of opprobrium to it, 
and does not prescribe for it the punishment of 


: piracy; and that the only declaration to that effect, 


speaking of this law, as so characterizing this ex- 


‘ pedition, was to be found in the proclamation of 
: the President alone, which denounced these men 
-tothe world, declaring them to be beyond the 
, protection of their own Government, and pirates, 
` subject to all the penalties which the laws of na- 


$ 


tions visit upon pirates.. 


Mr. COOPER. No, sir. 1 did not mean to 
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aay that the act of Congress applied the epithets | 
of marauders and pirates to these men; but I say | 
that, by the law of nations, and the great law of | 
humanity, written in the hearts of all men, those 
who engage in an expedition in which blood is to 
be shed, for the sake of plunder alone, are marau- 
ders; and if they are not characterized as pirates, 
they have escaped the appellation which they have 
merited by their conduct. And I say, further, 
that the Government of the United States, in all 
this matter, has acted properly, and that the 
course of conduct which it pursued produced the 
happiest results in favor of the misguided individ- 
uals—miegcuided, I am willing to consider many 
of them—who embarked in the unlawful expedi- 
tion against Cuba. If our Government had not 
shown a disposition to respect the rights and ter- 
ritories of Spain, and had not denounced the expe- 
dition as unauthorized and unlawful, is it to be 
lieved that the Queen, who has added such noble 
lustre to her character, as a sovereign and a 
woman, by her act of magnanimous clemency, 
would have pardoned the prisoners? 

Mr. President, permit me to say one word more 
in reply to the reflections of the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Sovre] upon the conduct of 
the National Administration, and I have done with 
_ the desultory remarks with which I have so long 
detained the Senate. He denounces the Admin- 
istration for pursuing, beyond the line of our mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction, the expedition which went 
forth, from our own shores, against Cuba; and 
asks, where, in the Constitution, is lodged the 
power for doing so? I might answer, that it was 
to be found in that part of it which enjoins upon 
the President to “‘ see that the laws be fuithfully 
executed.” There is a law of Congress, already 
referred to, prohibiting all such expeditions as that 
undertaken against Cuba. Bat, independently of 


this, the great law of nature and of nations, give | 


to the Government the power which it exercised. 


The expedition had sailed from our own shores; 
was composed, to a great extent, of our own citi- ': 
zens, for whose acts and conduct we were respon- > 


sible; and, being reponse: the law of nature 
and of hamanity, the law of self-preservation, gave 
us the right to restrain them. It is a right inhe- 
rent in all Governments, to prevent such acts of 
their subjects as might involve the Government in 
hostilities with other nations; and it is not only a 
right, but a duty, imposed by humanity, on Gov- 
ernments, to aid in the suppression of lawless | 
expeditions, organized by private bands, for pur- | 
poees of rapine, plunder, and blood. But the cen- 
sure with which the honorable Senator visits the | 
Administration, for ite conduct in relation to the | 
Spanish Consul, is more severe and unsparing 
still, than it was in reference to the exercise of its | 
authority in pursuing the marauding bands organ- 
ized for the purpose of invading Cuba. Hespeaks 
of the “ heart-rending spectacle of a salute boom- 
ing out to exulting Spain repentance and atone- 
ment in the name of the United States.” This he 
seemed to regard as a disgraceful concession to ' 
Spain; and, in speaking of it, his language was 
fall of indignant severity and contempt for the Ad- 
Ministration who permitted the country to be thus 
humiliated. 
Mr. President, I see in this salute of the flag of 
Spain no act of cowardly concession; no national 
ation. On the other hand, I regard it, and 
I think the world will regard it, as a magnani- ` 
mous atonement for a wrong done to Spain, in , 
the person of her agent, the Consul at New Or- 
leans, by citizens of the United States. It was 
through no fear of Spain that our cannon saluted | 
her flag. It was an act of justice to ourselves, as 
much as of reparation and atonement to her. 
Her Consul h 
open, a portion of his effects destroyed, and him- 
self driven from the city. This was a gross and 
unauthorized outrage, calling for amends of some 
kind. Iam aware that consuls do not come within 
the rule of the law of nations which guarantees | 
the inviolability of public ministers; but they are, | 
nevertheless, under its protection; and a nation ` 
may be insulted in the person of a consul as well 
as in the person of a minister. Even a private | 
citizen has a right to the protection of his Gov- | 
ernment, and it is not unfrequent that injuries | 
.done him are resented. But in the ease of insults 
offered to consula, apologies have often been made. | 
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_ pudiating the tri 


been insulted, his office broken ; 


: On one occasion the Consul of Venice, resident at 
Ancona, having been insulted by the Governor, 
the Republic demanded reparation of the Pope, 
and through the mediation of France, who inter- 


| to be done, whenever t 


posed to prevent hostilities, the Governor apolo- | 


gized and made satisfaction. 
sion, somewhat different in character, a number 
of the subjects of Louis XIV., entered the terri- 
tory of Suvoy, then belonging to Sardinia, and 
carried off the chief of a band of smugglers, who 
had been engaged in committing offenses against 
the laws of France. The King of Sardinia com- 
plained, and Louis XIV., the proudest monarch 
of France, and perhaps of Europe, thought it no 
disgrace to send an Ambassador Extraordinary to 
Turin to make satisfaction. 
_ Mr. President, I have now done. 
in the outset, 1 am opposed to a change of the 
policy under which the country has grown up to 
great, powerful, happy, and respected at home 
and abroad. Under such circumstances I can see 
no wisdom in change, nothing to be gained by re- 
principles of government for 


On another occa- < 


As I stated | 


those which are new, untried, and, I fear, unsafe. ` 
To the resolujions of the Senator from Rhode Ísl- . 


and I would prefer a simple declaration of our 
«adherence to th 
declaration of principles is to be made in form, I 
will cheerfully sup 
the resolutions which he has proposed. 


WHIG CAUCUS—COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. Y. WALSH, 
OF MARYLAND, 


Ix rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 29, 1852. 


De Whole on the state of the Union on the Homestead 

Mr. WALSH said: 

I should be reluctant, Mr. Chairman, to submit 
to the committee the remarks which I propose now 
to submit, but upon the suggestion some days since 
from yourself. I mean the suggestion in reference 
to the right of members to discuss general ques- 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 


e policy hitherto pursued; but ifa ` 
port that which is embraced in | 
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ment is to rest. It is only personally important 
to me, and of no consequence to the Union, be- 
cause, sir, whenever anything great or glorious is 
he Nation is to be saved, 
whenever the Constitution is to be attempted to be 
vindicated, Kentucky seemsto have the patent-right 
to perform that duty. I do not intend, sir, to in- 
fringe upon that patent. If we look upon the his- 
tory of our country, glowing as it is with records 
of patriotism and devotion to duty, we are apt to 
come to the sentiment of the ditty, which says: 
“ We marched down to Cypress Swamp, 
The day was dark and mucky; 
There stood John Bull in martial pomp, 
But here stood old Kentucky.” 

I was not present, as I before stated, at the 
second meeting of the caucus. I have heard of its 
proceedings, and I have since read the manifesto 
of those who seceded, and I can say, in the lan- 
guage of the poet, without any of the spirit of the 
assassin, and without any disposition to do 
wrong to anybody, whenever I dwell upon the 
contents of that paper— 

“ Thou Marshal’st me the way I am going, 
Abd such an instrument I am bound to use.” 

Let me say, having in all respects indorsed this 
paper, I come not here to-day to indulge in any 
extravagant encomiums upon the Constitution of 
my country. I have no necromancy of words to 
employ in setting forth the blessings of the Union. 
Devoted as I am to that Union, and to the prin- 


_ ciples of the last compromise, 1 have been dis- 
i trustful, ever since a particular event, to which I 


shall allude, of every man who exhausts dic- 
tionaries and vocabularies in the praise of the one 


` or the other. 


I stood, sir, three years ago, under a July sun, 


i listening to the oration of a scholar and states- 
‘man, as he was then called, and thought that I 
: could never tire of the praises that were bestowed 
‘upon our national institutions; and I passed from 


that spot only to find that our political Gratiano 
spoke an infinite deal of nothing. He went to the 
Senate Chamber from that scene only to turn that 
sacred house into an auction place, in which he 
could make bids for abolition votes—in the lan- 


1 guage of a distinguished man, ‘‘spending a na- 


tions, in the Committee of the Whole on the state . 


of the Union. 


ination, to be a correct one. When the House is 


in the Committee of the Whole upon the general | 


state of the Union, general questions are a just 


| all times the rights of the minority, and to see that 


every department connected with it is guilty of |: 


l no corruption. If the rule did not exist, that 
when in 


the Union general questions could be discussed, 


‚| the result would be this: the majority would have 
wer at all times to decide what ques- | 


it in their 
tions should be argued and what questions should 
be decided; and, no matter what might be the 
corruptions of parties, they would be excluded 
from public view. _ , 
: I proceed then, sir, having satisfied myself upon 
' the point of propriety, 
rticulars personal to myself. 


to discuss matters in some | 
It was my priv- : brothers, each State possessing equal rights to the 
ilege, as a very humble member of the Whig party, « 


to attend the first meeting of the members of that | 


Your opinion I find, after exam- ; 


committee of the Whole on the state of . 


party in Congress in the Chamber occupied by | 


the Senate of the United States. 
also my humble privilege to take a part in its pro- 
ceedings, and to disclose my.views and opinions 
as to the politics of the day, and what would be 
my ultimate course if the convention called under 
the auspices of the Whig members of Congress 


| should not adopt a certain platform. 


I was prevented by sickness from meeting with 
: those gentlemen upon the occasion of their sub- 
. sequent assemblage. But I am here to-day, in 
| the exercise of the privilege which belongs to me 
'as a member upon this floor, to indorse to the 
| fullest extent their action and all that they have 
; written upon the subject of the course of that 
body. 
i pbreseolecy in which they have expressed their 
, sentiments; but I am here, by the humble speech 


‘i which upon this occasion I intend to make, to set 


i forth fully the grounds upon which that indorse- 


And there it was |; 


I cannot of course do it in the glowing | 


tional reputation with the prodigality of a spend- 
thrift.’ 1 therefore, sir, propose to say nothing 
except that L am a friend of the Constitution, and 


' a friend of the compromise; but I propose, in jus- 


tification of my action, to make a recital of events 


ll subject of inqui d ‘nati That Will ii in our history which are, perhaps, familiar to all 
su inquiry and examination. at will | 
reaali from the duty of all Governments, especially : 
that of a constitutional Government, to protect at | 


here. Gentlemen, I hope, will pardon a new mem- 
ber if he says anything which they have often 
heard—if he says anything which ought not to 
be repeated this day in this Hall. It is only, sir, 
in justification of my concurrence in the secession 
from the Whig caucus that I propose to say any- 
thing as to the great issues now so fully before the 
country. 

And this brings me first to say, that one of the 
most profound observers (Mr. Calhoun) of our 


j; institutions—the man who has done much to illus- 
| trate the nature and limits of the Constitution— 


has told us that this was a Government made up 
‘of equals, and intended to be so continued; that 
the Constitution of the United States was organ- 
ized for the purpose of making up a family of 


enjoyment of its particular local institutions, and 
each entitled to equal weight in the deliberations 
of the National Councils. It hasbeen said of that 
illustrious man, by members of this House, that 
all that he has thought and written, all that he has 


| spoken, are texts, which, throughout all time, 


may occupy the attention of all commentators. 
Sir, I concur in that opinion. He has said, inthe 
exercise of his intense thought, that perhaps it 
would become necessary, inthe progress of events, 
that the North should assent to such introductions 
of slave territory into the Union as would preserve 
its equilibrium and compromises. Sir, the remark 
was founded in the profoundest wisdom. In com- 


‘| mon life we never desire to see any associate lose 


his character or cast; we never desire to see any 
man, with whom we are familiar in social rela- 
tions of life, brought down from the standard 
which we ourselves have occupied in common 
with him. We hold to the principle, that cordial 
councils, the regard to all the social relations of 
life, and the performance of all {ts duties, depend 
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upon the equality of relations. Why there has 
beeni a depman kom it, in reference to the Gen- 
eral Government, can only be explained upon the 
idea—the common idea, that corporations have no 
souls. 
Sir, we would scorn to meet, in the performance 
of any duty incident to the social relations of life, 
-with a man who had lost caste or lost character. 
And therefore I say, in reference to what Mr. | 
Calhoun has suggested, it may be necessary in | 
the progress of this Government, for the sake of | 
the North itself, if they do not want disfranchised | 
slaves in the legislative halls—if they do not want , 
men who are bowing the head and bending the , 
knee—if they do not want in the councils of the . 
country members having no unanimity of feeling, | 
no concurrence of opinion, no identity of motives; 
and if they do want everything that conduces to pure | 
and effective legislation—if they do want to deal , 
with men who have not lost the instincts of man- | 
hood, by the surrender of everything to which - 
they were originally entitled, they themselves may | 
find it necessary for their own safety, in reference 
to the purity and success of national concerns, to 
put the South on an equality with them in every- 
‘thing. Has that heretofore been the conduct of 
the North? Sir, I have examined history with a 
great deal of care, and I can find no moral parallel 
to the condition of the South in any of the histo- 
ries of the people of the Old World. I can find 
- a parallel to it in the physical condition of a people 
- who, for the preservation of their lives and prop- 


erty, have to maintain a constant conflict with the | 


ocean. From the organization of the Govern- 
ment—from the time the Constitution was framed, 
from the time that this circle of brotherhood was 
. organized, they have had to maingain a constant 
battle for their heritage, sustained by consti- 
tutional compact—a compact that no man can 


|| sides. 


Ho. or Reps, 


and common treasure. The cession from Spain 
brought in a large domain, amongst it that portion 
of the United States which is now embraced in 
the State of Missouri. Sir, again a battle for our 

| heritage, a new invasion of the ocean, another 
| dyke struck down, and the waves coming in in 
j all ferocious force to involve our homes and fire- 
Now, let me not be misunderstood. It 
| ig not my purpose to say anything against the 
great statesman of Kentucky. Perhaps I may 
ave to say of him, as Canning said of the younger 
Pitt, * when he dies my political allegiance may 
be buried in his grave.’ 

: But there was a fatal error, and it only shows 
| the degree of submission to which the South were 
| subjected, that they were compelled to compromise 


| —a compromise of the compromises of the Constitu- 
‘tion. In that attitude were they placed, and they 
_ had to come out from all the terror and tribulation 
| of that period with the brand of infamy still upon 
lj 
by the appropriation of all the territory embraced 
within it; but still Southern men had to keep the 
mark of degradation. They were told by the pub- 
lic records of the nation, ‘“ You havean institution 
existing in your midst which is to be kept within 
| limits, and put under bonds as polluting and de- 
| stroying in its effect upon human kind, and not to 

travel beyond certain lines of latitude and longi- 
i: tude.” Was ever such degradation put upon man? 
Compromises should not have been allowed. Inre- 
| gard to territory, that was the result of their com- 
mon efforts and common sacrifices—they should 
have been admitted to a common participation. 
But instead of this, upon the brow of every man 
of them was placed the brand of sustaining a local 
institution so impure and unholy as to be unfit to 
go into the Territories of the Government. 


interpret for himself, and with tribunals and depart- 
ments appointed under it, to sustain all the nghts 
and interests which it was the intention of that | 
Conatitution to protect. 
Sir, it was the duty of the North—it was their | 
sacred duty—to maintain and allow all the com- ; 
romises of the Constitution, as originally estab- | 
lished. But what was the candition of the South? | 
The Republic had hardly been organized in 1789, | 
- before the Southern States were visited by a fraud | 


almost as signal as any that a historical record dis- || 


closes. The ordinance of 1787 was a law of the 
- old Confederation. 


James Madison, in the debates upon that Con- 
stitution, declares, Mr. Chairman, in explicit : 


terms, that it was not to be a law of the Govern- 
ment, as newly organized. The South found, 
after that Constitution was adopted, which was to. 
promote equality and justice by fixed rules, that 
this ordinance of 1787 was smuggled in as part of 
the code of the Republic. The South slept upon its | 
rights, and acquiesced in the deception. Let me 


Now, sir, I have said thus much upon the posi- 
tion of the South at the period of the Missouri 
conflict; and let me not be misunderstood in what 


'; I have said, or in what I intend to say. -Í have 


said, sir, that it shows to what extent the South 
| were driven from their true position when that 
| ilustrious man, to save the peace of the nation, 
| became the author of that compromise which ad- 
: mitted Missouri. I have no undue terms of eulo- 
| Sy to utter here. I had only in the city of Balti- 
more, in reference to the great Whig party of the 
district I represent, 
who were devoted to the great cause of American 
labor, to shout aloud the name of Henry CLAY, 
to insure my success, 
i here a Representative of those people upon this 

floor; and it does not require any praise at my 
hands. It is due, however, to myself I should 
say that the proudest trophies which history has 
bestowed upon any name, will be his portion; and 
when the future historian comes to describe his ef- 


say here, in passing, and in all frankness, that it 
came from the hands of a Southern man, who, in 
after years, repented of the transaction in sack- 
- cloth and ashes. He repented of it asa matter 
injurious to the South, and as sacrificing the rights 
to which she was entitled under the provisions of 
the Constitution. Time progressed. The South- 
ern people, for a period of more than the third of 
a century, submitted to the injustice of the pro- | 
visions of this law. For a long period of time 
they submitted to the gross outrage which it in- 
flicted. i 
The Northwestern territory, as defined by the 
ordinance of 1787, was exhausted. That ordinance 
had had its full effect, and under its influence the 
States of Illinois and Ohio, and others which I will 
not stop to particularize, came into the Federal 
Union. Sir, the South had not murmured. During | 
ail the time that the provisions of this unconstitu- | 
tional and unjust ordinance had been applied to that 
territory, which was the result of common efforts 
in the cause of American independence, no mur- 
- mur had escaped the lips of Southern men. The 

had submitted to it, although, as I before said, it 
was an ordinance of the old Confederation, and 
improperly grafted upon the code of the Republic, 
as organized under the Constitution. The South 
said nothing, and these things were all done with 
her submissive acquiescence. There came then 
again, after a long interval of years, new territory, 
the results of common efforts, common sacrifices, 


forts on behalf of the laboring men of the country, 
on behalf of the artisan and mechanic, he will recite 
a history that shall be deemed almost a romance. 
It shall be so brilliant that the powers of poesy 
shall not conceive anything more illustrious in the 
range even of its loftiest imaginations. 
` We are engaged in the discussion of the home- 
stead bill, which is most strikingly illustrative of 
his policy and views. We are fast coming to his 
| opinions in regard to appropriations for internal im- 
provements. By this homestead bill, which is to 
build up a great agricultural interest, we admit 
j his principle, that the labor of the country may be 
constitutionally protected. Aye, gentlemen may 
endeavor to escape from the appearance of con- 
curring in his doctrines—they may seek to shield 
presidential candidates, but it is upon the broad 
platform which Henry Clay erected, that these gen- 
tlemen who are asking for these admissions of the 
poweri of the Government must at last stand. 
r. Chairman, he was so born and so gifted, 
that all that professional life and professional 
effortcould bring to a man would have been his por- 
tion. He was so born and so gifted, that all that 
inventive genius and powerful talent might bring 
to a man, as therewards of personal exertion, were 
within his grasp; ‘but he shut his eyes to the 
golden calf, and closed his ears to the siren song, 
and thought it the noblest duty of a man to make 
other men happy and free;” and he has gone on 
in that straight line for more than half a century. 
He has been consecrated before his death, and the 


; atall—were forced to compromise upon a compromise |! 


their brow. Theordinance of 1787 was exhausted || 


and a number of Democrats, |! 


That name brought me | 


pages of history which record his efforts and sac- 
rifices in the service of the Republic and mankind, 
will be the most glowing it shall be the duty of 
the historian to write. Having said thus much in 
| this regard, I will now remark, it is not atall right 
or proper that the South shall be sacrificed—that 
|! the equilibrium of the Constitution shall be de- 
! stroyed—that the interests and institutions of the 
‘| South shall be overcome. I havesaid before, and 
i; now repeat, that the true interests of the North, 
; require that Southern rights should be maintained. 
‘ The poet, indeed has said. 
ii The time was when John Bull little difference spied 
Between the foe at his feet and the friend at his side; 


When he thought, (such his humor,) in fighting and eating, 
His foe, like his beefsteak, the better for beating.” 


| But no such feeling can exist among sovereign 
i! States all intended to be protected alike under a 
i Constitution. -These sovereignties came into the 
i; Union as equals, to be regarded and sustained as 
i equals; and the North may well ponder upon the 

suggestion which Mr. Calhoun has given, and 

decide for themselves as to how they would like, 

when they have taken the last right from the 
South whao they have trampled upon the last 
vestige of the compromises of the Constitution— 
| when the local institutions of the South are de- 
| stroyed—to come into the National Councils with 
< acluster of slaves. Letthem reflect upon it. Let 
; that man’s writings be read upon this subject. 
i| Let them think out the proposition to which I have 
| referred. And the day will come, if the Union 
| is to be preserved—if the great interests and com- 
|| promises of the Constitution are to be maintained— 
| it will be the duty of the North for its own sake— 
if they do not want to be degraded along with the 
South—if they do not want to be polluted by 
being connected in matters of public legislation 
with submissive men—if they want association 
with free men in order to have free councila—in 
order to realize what the poet has said— 

« Heart leaps to heart— 

The sacred flame that warms us all is just the same??— 
it may be their interest and duty not only to stand 
by what is left to the South, under the successive 
compromises of the compromises of the Constitution, 
but seek to establish the original harmony and 
equality of that instrument which should have been 
ever hallowed to the purposes for which it was 
established. 

The State of Missouri was admitted into the 
| Union, fighting for her admission as you would 
|, against an inroad of the ocean upon your heritage. 
rom that time this abolition excitement increased. 
: Let gentlemen trace it. That was subsequent to 
i; the first surrender. The old ignominy of 1787 had 
|, been forgotten. Ithad done its work. It had appro- 
‘| priated and settled the Northwestern Territory. 
he people had forgotten it, and the Northern A bo- 
| litionists, the very instant they discovered, by the 
i| Missouri compromise, that the South was trem- 
į ulous and disposed to concede, commenced this 
|, work of excitement—not before—never until the 
| South showed the white feather, did these recre- 
ants to their constitutional duty, and miscreants 
| in every sense of the term, array themselves against 
| the compromises of the Constitution. Their mis- 
erable and incendiary efforts were postponed fora 
time, because they wanted to make a Northern 
I| man President. As soon as that object was ac- 
|| complished by the North, getting all they could 
i; acquire, so far as President, power,and patronage 
‘| were concerned, the excitement again flamed up. 
| Petitions poured in to abolish slavery and the slave 
i! trade in the District of Columbia. “The Missouri 
settlement was the immediate, pregnant cause of 
it all. Read the history of the country, and you 
_ will seait. Perhaps, as I have said before, itonly 
| showed the pressure of necessity, arising from 
_. previous degradation, that Henry Clay led on that 
| settlement; that the Southern men went withhim, 
;, and thus furnished, perhaps, the cause of subse- 
1; quent wrongs. They ought to have stood in the 
‘breach, and defied the invasion of the waves. 
| Then there would have been no difficulty. This 
‘: excitement continued, and what was the result? 
ii Let me trace it, and I will try to do it briefly. It 
|, may be, that in doing so, I shall repeat something 
ii familiar to the members of this committee. 
The people of the United States, North and 
ii South, fought side by side upon the fields of Mex- 
ico, and raised the flag of the Republic—not the 


ii 
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; 
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flag of the Puritans, as has been sometimes said— 
over the Halls of the Montezumas. They had 
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Ho. or Reps. 


Mr. FREEMAN. Then [ask the gentleman 
if he contends that the Congress of the United 


gone thither from the old homes, linked together as | States, under the circumstances, have the power 


a band of brothers. 
main, pouring out their treasure, and many of them 
their hte-blood, far away from kindred and friends, 
destitute of the consolationa which may be con- 
nected with departing life, and which every man 
instinctively requires to surround him at the trying 
and final scene. With these things fresh in their 
minds, the Representatives of the North, for the 
most part, came to the national counsels bent upon 
a similar scheme of unmitigated plunder of the 
territory acquired by common courage, by com- 
mon treasure, and by the pouring out of the heart’s 
blood in ane common stream, and to that which 
was ona by the supporters of the ordinance of 
1787 and the Northern grabbers at the period of 
the Missouri settlement. There may be some 
excuse for those who assisted in the execution of 
that ordinance. There may be some (far less) for 
those who forced on the adjustment of 1820. But 
what palliative is there for those who undertake 
to disturb the last compromise, under which the 
North has obtained everything, and which has i 
hardly anything of a compromise about it but the . 
name? ; 

The territory acquired from Mexico has been | 
appropriated, almost in the same way as the North- 
western Territory was appropriated by the ordi- 
nance of 1787. The South came up with submis- 
sive demeanor, and permitted it. They promptly 

ve their assent to the admission of California. , 

ir, | am proud of that new State’s contributions 
to the national counsels. No man exults more 
sincerely than I do, in the display of eloquence 
upon the part of her excellent Representatives. But 
o ve, Mr. Chairman, the effect of the precedent 
established by the admission of California. We 
know enough of what is passing before our eyes 
and ringing in our ears, to know that the institu- 
tion of slavery—that slave property—requires the 
protection of the law. The precedent is established, 
that masses of men may plant themselves upon 
the territory of the Union, and without the prelimi- 
nary forms of territorial organization, form them- 
selves into a State. This effectually shuts out the 
institution of slavery. 

More than that. I understand—and if I am mis- 
taken, I should like to be corrected by some of the 
friends of that gentleman upon this floor—General ` 
Cass to take the ground that any Territory of the . 


United States, organized under territorial laws by | 
its local Legislature, has the right either to estab- | 


lish or exclude slavery. I have not seen the new ‘: 
reading of the Nicholson letter—perhaps it may | 
be the proper interpretation. I have this under- | 
standing of it from Mr. McLane, my friend and : 
redecessor. 
Mr. FREEMAN. I am not authorized by 
General Cass to express his views; but I know 
that his friends do not understand it in the light 
which the gentleman has represented. As I un- | 
derstand his views in rega 
are these: That the territorial governments haye | 
the same powers in regard to this matter that the 
State governments have; and that the State gov- 
ernments have not the power to abolish slavery | 
without the consent of the owners of the slave 
proper 
Mr. 
with what 1 was stating to the committee. The 
interpretation is, that the territorial have the same ` 
right as the State governments. This is the doc- 
trine of this man who is likely to be your Pregi- 
dent. I say, as a Whig, that he will, unless we 
can organize more effectually to bring all of our 
party together on the great platform of the Con- 
stitution. Perhaps he will be the President. He 
will come in with that principle, that the Territo- 
ries of the United States have, as soon as they - 


ty. 
WALSH. That is precisely in accordance | 


i 


‘ cil of the country fixes the rights of the territory, | 


They conquered a wide do- | to control slavery in the Territories? 


Mr. WALSH. _I deny it most strongly. 


Mr. WALSH. Nowhere. It is for the State 


authorities, when they come into the Union, to > 


determine the matter tor themselves. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I understand the gentleman 
to take the ground, that the citizens of Territories, 
after they have formed their government, are dis- 
franchised, and have not the same rights of per- 
son and property that pertain to citizens of the 
States. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand this: that they 
are under a preliminary form of government. 
Neither Congress nor the Legislatures of the Terri- 
tories have a right to legislate upon this subject. 
So far as the question of disfranchisement is con- 
cerned, the gentleman is mistaken as to his infer- 
ence. The Constitution of the United States, as 
I have already stated, is a contract of equality; 
and if I have a right, under the provisions of that 


i 


ernment, under the protection of the Government, 
as incidental to the Union; and, coming in as in- 
| cidental to the Union, they are the property of the 
' Union, until they form themselves into States, 


i: competent to take part in this great constitutional 
Mr. FREEMAN. Where does the power lie? : 


` 


instrument, to take into territory organized under , 
the laws of the United States, my horses, l have | 


this matter. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I agree with the gentleman 
perfectly as to that point; but it is the question of 
power l am after. I understand the gentleman to 
say that the Legislatures of the Territories have 
No jurisdiction over the question of slavery what- 
ever. 

Mr. WALSH. Unquestionably. I say so. 

Mr. FREEMAN. My position is, that the 
Legislatures of Territories have the same powers, 
and no more, than the Legislatures of the States, 
and that the Legislatures of the States have no 
tight to abolish slavery without the consent of the 
owners of that property. The point to which I 
wish to direct the gentleman’s attention is this: If 
there be no power in the Legislature of a Terri- 
tory to interfere with the question of abolishing sla- 
very—and | admit that there is none—where does 
the power exist? If it exists anywhere, where 
does it exist? 
subject? If it is not in Congress, if it is not in the 
States, if it is not in the people of the Territories, 
where does it exist? 

Mr. WALSH. 
The gentleman ought to understand what the na- 
ture of the territory of the United States is. The 
territory of the United States was all intended to 


: the right to take my slaves. Thatis my idea of | 


compact. And, when they take partin that great 
constitutional compact, then they take upon them- 
selves all the responsibilities which attach to them. 
Whether a State Legislature shall ask Congress to 
come in with or without slavery, is a matter for 
the people of the States to determine amongst 
themselves. The result must be so. 

The argument suggested by the honorable gen- 
tleman, [Mr Freeman,] who is the friend of Gen- 
eral Cass, would put slavery and slave property in 
the power of the Territories, whereas the Consti- 
tution has protected it by a compact among States. 
Itcannotbe possible. I say, General Cass is guilty 
of political fereay when G proclaims this senti- 
ment; and I am astonished to see in my own State 
of Maryland, and further South, that there is not 
more pertinacity in regard to Southern institutions 
and Southern interests. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Parker] said the other day, that he 
would vote for a Democrat who was sound upon 
the compromise measures in preference to a Whig 
who was not; and I declare that I will no more 


i; vote for a man who dodged a vote upon the fugi- 


Where is the jurisdiction over that : 


It has no jurisdiction at all. ; 


come under the Union, and the property belonging ' 
there, is like property belonging to the Union, like | 


property belonging to a partnership, subject to the 


use of the members of that partnership, until the | 


partnership may be altered in regard to the par- 
run away from every place upon God’s earth but 


ticular propert 
Mr. FREE 


to that matter, they ; the United States. 


Mr. WALSH. Ido not mean to say that, but 


I say the right of the people to take property there : 
' from the several States, is not to be affected or . , 1 into | 
i Union, when States are organized, with the institu- 


Mr. FREEMAN. Undoubtedly; and then fol- | 


controlled by the local legislature. 


i lows the right of the people to protect that property. 


MAN. The gentleman does not, 
mean to say, that the political rights and privileges 
of the people in the Territories are the property of , { > 

' to keep me.” The meeting agreed to let him re- 


tive slave law, than I will vote for one who refused 
to express his opinionsupon it. They stand upon 
the same platform. Let me say in this connection, 
I do not put in the same category all the men who 
have failed to vote upon that bill. I mean to accept 
the explanation of the representative of ‘* Young 
America.” I mean to agree fully with his friends, 
because I have a personal feeling upon the subject 
of pecuniary difficulties} and I agree that the ex- 
cuse is quite satisfactory—that he went to New 
York to take up a note; and, besides, his noble 
stand at Chicago relieves him from all responsi- 
bility. I have gone this far, and now I say that 
the South have given up everything except this 
fugitive slave law. It is the only remnant which 
they have left of all the compromises of the Con- 
stitution—a result to which the South ought never 
to have beendriven. Their presentcondition may 
be illustrated by a story related of a town in 
Texas, the citizens of which assembled together 
in a church for the purpose of taking measures 
for shutting out from their limits a number of des- 
perate people who had collected withinthem. Just 
as they were in the midst of their consultations, a 
man ran breathless into the church, and exclaimed, 
, “ Gentlemen, l understand that you are about to 
turn out of your town all people coming within a 
certain category. I am one of that class, and I 
beg you, for God’s sake, to listen to me for one 
moment.” They all paused in the midst of their 
deliberations, the appeal was so solemn. *‘ I have 


this one, and I have no other place to which I can 
go. I have gone everywhere—been discarded 
; everywhere except this little town, and I beg you 


main. 


Mr. WALSH. Then, we have the admission ` 
i: lady in Maryland, who had both the spoons and 


of the gentleman upon record. This is the ad- 
mission of a friend of General Cass. 
l say, then, that these territories are infant colo- 
nies, being a part of the property of the partner- 
ship. Every member of the partnership has a 


' and authorizes it to come into the Union as a State; 


: and then, the State has a right to allow the insti- | 


are organized under the laws of Congress, by f 


ordinance, the power to exclude or admit slavery. | 


I want Southern gentlemen to ponder upon this f 
i elass of men who may settle upon any point of 


long and well. 
Mr. FREEMAN. Will the gentleman allow ' 

me to ask him a question. Perhaps I misunder- 

stood him in regard to this matter. Do I under- 

stand the gentleman to assert a doctrine differi | 

ae that which I announced as that of Gene i 
ass? 


Mr. WALSH. Unquestionably. f 


tution of slavery or not, as they may think proper. 


But to give the local legislature of a territory the | 
right to say that the institution of slavery should | 


not exist, is to put yourselves in the power of any 


the public territory of the United States, and or- 


‘| ganize, under the authority of Congress, a terri- 


torial government. It would take the question of 
slavery from the States. The gentleman does not 
seem to perceive that the institution of slavery is 
protected by a compact among the States, and not 
with Territories. ‘Territories come into the Gov- 


Let it go. ` 


., proper 


i 


- right to go there, until the general national coun- |. 


Now, that is the position of the South. To be 
sure, the naked right exists, of coming into the 


tion of slavery, but with no such results of a prac- 
- tical blessing as in the case of a friend of mine, 
who came down from the North and married a 


he question of conscience troubled 
much, and although he knew it was 
or a Northern man sometimes to hold 
` Southern principles, rightly and constitutionally, 
! he did not know how far it was right for a North- 
ern man to hold Southern property. It troubled 
| him very much, particularly the night before his 
| wedding, and when, according to the form of the 
‘church, the clergyman said to him the next 


negroes. 
' him ver 


morning, “Sir, will you take this woman to be 
“s Yes, sir,” he replied, 


your wedded wife?” 
[Laughter.] Although 


‘Sand the negroes too.” 


ii the South may hold on to a barren scepter, they 


| are ever shut out, practically, from the enjoyment 
j of the principles of the Constitution. Is it not 
| necessary to take our stand under these circum- 


|| stances, when we have no further sacrifices to make, 
'' and when we have no further surrender to offer? 


The North has got all men could require at the 
hands of others, and living under the same form 
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of Government they have pot all the newly-ac- | 
quired territory. The South simply say to them 
now, stand by the old Constitution—stand by it, 
as you understood it at the period of its adoption. 
Stand by it upon the naked right of the owner to 
reclaim his fugitive slave. I have dwelt longer upon 
this part of the subject than I should have done, 
and because of some speeches which have been 
made in this House, and to which it is proper to 
allude upon this occasion. I only do it because 
the two great conventions are to assemble at Bal- 
timore, the Monumental City, famed not only for 
the chivalry of its people, butits hospitality. They 
are as welcome as rosesin June. We welcome 
them all; but I wish to suggest one thing to the 
Democrats, when they attempt to erect their plat- 
form, which is said to bea national platform, and 
indicative of the principles of the great Democratic 
party of the country. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Raw- 
ToUL,] the first day, I think, upon the debate on 
the Kossuth resolutions, said that he was a State- 
Rights man, and that the evil which had caused ; 
the French revolution was the absence of the prin- | 


: olutions. 


French Spoliations—Mr. Felch. 


vention and nominate a candidate upon those res- 
I understand that the gentleman from 
‘ Massachusetts [Mr. Rantovt] is a delegate to 
that convention, and what does he say? He not 
only insults Southern gentlemen by intimating the 
possibility of a civil war, but, in addition to that, 
„he accuses every Northern man who regards his 
oath under the Constitution—who regards his 
fealty to the compromises of the Constitution— 
who regards his love of the Union, of swallowing | 
“Southern dirt.” I should like to know that 
gentleman’s idea of cleanliness, because I may be 
left to infer from his remarks, that perjury, and 
murder, and felony, do constitute cleanliness in 
his opinion. There is a reason for insisting upon 
the fugitive slave law. 
summer,’’and hardly a rose, because it is asso- 
ciated with degradation and submission on the 
part of the South. 

Well, gentleman say that there is no cause for 
agitation, and my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Parx- 
ER,] who argued here so ably yesterday, says that 

, the excitement is all here. Has he read the pa- 
| pers lately? Has he seen the proceedings in Mas- 


ciple of State-Rights in the Government of || sachusetts, the place from which this delegate to 


France. 

This struck me as a most astounding enuncia- 
tion; and having heard something of the gentle- 
man’s previous history, I remarked to a friend as 
I was passing from the Hall, that ‘ta worshipper 
at the shrine of State-Rights must be held to in- 
volve in his vow a fidelity to State institutions.” 
I have heard this principle enunciated by him 
sanctioned and indorsed by other members. What 
isit? Itis this. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Ranrovt] said that there were three 
ways of destroying slavery; three ways of set- 
tling the matter—that was his expression; one 
was by civil war, which he did not think probable, . 
but possible. It is an insult to the gentlemen as- 
sembled in this House to suggest the possibilit 
of civil war in regard to the preservation of their 
homes and firesides. It isa gross and unmanly 
insult, unworthy of men, and especially of one 
who cried for peace, peace, as a guarantee of use- 
ful discussion. That was one of his suggestions. 
The other was, that the slaves were all to be paid 
for by the General Government, a scheme to 
which he objected. What was the other way of 
getting rid of them the gentleman did not specify, 
but covered up in a fillibustery of words. Tt 
comes out, however, afterwards, in the speech of 
Mr. Townsuenp, of Ohio, which I had the honor 
of receiving, but whether from his hands I do not 
know, as I have not a personal acquaintance with 
him. It comes out in the speech of this gentle- 
man, that this doctrine of State-Rights means this: 
that as far as slavery is recognized as a legal insti- | 
tution, residing within the limits of a State, there | 
it is to be protected; but that when a slave gets | 
over the border, into a free jurisdiction, as it is | 
termed, the right of felony attaches. 

That is the argument, and the gentleman to ` 
whom I have referred [Mr. Townsnenp] annexes | 
to the printed copy of his speech, the Virginia res- i 
lutions of 98 to sanction this monstrous doctrine. | 
Yes, sir, the Virginia resolutions of °98 are ap- | 
pended, to sanction the idea that although slavery, 
as a local institution, is to be protected within the | 
limits of the States, yet, when a slave gets over 
the border, the right of felony attaches! Now, if 
this is not stealing the livery of Heaven to serve 
the Devil in, I have never seen a realization of that 
saying. The good old Democratic doctrine of °98 
perverted to aid the cause of felons and thieves, 
and to give a sanction to the men who rob the 
South, and massacre her citizens when they come 
in pursuit of their property! That is the interpre- 

tation. I want the Baltimore Convention to take 
itinto consideration. I hopethey will do it. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Otps] imploringly 
asks for the platform of °44 and 
ment of the fugitive slave law—no indorsement of 


the compromise, and upon those hallabaloo reso- || 


lutions about * State-Rights” and “ the Union,” 
General Cass is to be smuggled into the Presiden- , 
cy. Thatis the scheme. Talk about finesse indeed ! 
he gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Porr] said . 
that he wished to expose the finesse of the Whig 
party; let him look to his own household, and see. 
what is going on there; let him see that this is the | 
scheme. They will go inte the Baltimore Cen- ; 


‘| the National Democratic Convention 


| ed forty-five members who were present. I know 
' that many came in afterwards, and, to the best of | 


': sembling of the Whig National Convention. Sir, 


*48—no indorse- || 


Mr. Rax- 
': TOUL] comes? The Senate of that State have 
passed a law granting the right of habeas corpus to 
take persons arrested as fugitive slaves out of the 
hands of the United States marshals. It has been 
passed in the Senate of that State by a party to 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
RaxTovuL] dared to compare Southern men upon 
this floor. He said that while the gentleman from 


Florida, [Mr. CaBELL,] and other gentlemen here, | 
were disposed to forego party questions, and to | 

fat party that stood by the Constitution | 
and the peace of their homes and firesides, noth- | 


go with t 


ing was said of them, but the bargain between the 
` Democrats and the Free-Soilers in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature was arraigned here. Sir, it is an 
insult to compare a band of men who are united 
together by no tie but public plunder, and by the 
sacrifice of everything that man ought to hold glo- | 
rious and honorable, to a set of gallant gentlemen 
who, standing up to the instincts of nature and 
the promptings of constitutional duty, rally around 
their hearths and their homes. I trust, and I think, 


| 
| 
| 


It is ‘the last rose of- 


from what I know of the honorable gentleman | 


| 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Poix,] that when this Rep- | 
| 


resentative here and Representative there presents 
himself at the door of the National Convention in ` 
Baltimore he will be ruled out. 

And now, sir, I want to correct a point of his- 
tory, in regard to the number of persons who were 
present at the Whig caucus at the commencement , 
of the session, in which I was an humble partici- 
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| dependent of my personal control. The Consti- 
: tutional Convention of Maryland—men engaged 
_ in the formation of an organic law for the govern- 


ie Watsu,] who has just addressed the 


ment of the State—expressed their opinion upon 
this subject, and said, that unless the compromise 
was to be observed, Maryland had no tie to bind 
herto the Union. That was the language which 
they put upon the record. J have spoken of the 
degradation and submission of the South. I come 
from a people who would be more degraded by 
submission, than any portion of the Southern peo- 
le, in all the controversies which have originated 
in regard to the right of property in slaves. I 
come trom the center of the State to which that old 
man belonged—a man consecrated by years, and 
by his piety and religion, and whose habit through 
life had been, to free his slaves as soon as they 
were of a certain age and able to take care of them- 
selves—who, when he passed over the Pennsyl- 
vania border to Christiana, in Lancaster county, 
was met by a herd of negroes, headed by white 
scoundrels, felons, and murderers, and the old 
blood of Maryland, the blood which has reddened 
the soil of every State during the Revolution, from 
Maine to Georgia, poured out like water wherever 
the tree of liberty was planted, was condemned to 
the last, the most galling indignity, of being shed 
out to the death by the hands of negro assassins. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. MEADE. I desire to correct a matter of 
fact alluded to by the gentleman from Maryland, 
House. 
did not like to interrupt the gentleman in the 
course of his eloquent remarks, but I understood 
him to say that Mr. Ranrovt, the Representative 
from Massachusetts, had been appointed’ a dele- 
gate from that State to the Baltimore National 
Democratic Convention. T desire to say, that Mr. 
Ranrovt is not the legitimate appointee to the 
Baltimore Convention, but that a Mr. Law was 


-regularly appointed by the regular Democratic 
; party, and in obedience to the recommendation of 
| the 


emocratic Convention. Subsequently, the 
Free-Soilers and others held a meeting in the sec- 


: ond district of that State, and appointed Mr. Ran- 


pant. Now,I say—and I say it upon the au- |. 


_ quarter of an hour before that meeting was organ- . 


thority of gentlemen who were present—that some |. 


ized, my colleague [Mr. Evans] and myselfcount- ‘| 


; my belief, there were sixty members of the Whig 
i party prenent on that occasion—almost as numer- 
: ousa 


no man retired from that meeting except Mr. 


` Fow er, of Massachusetts, Mr. Stevens of Penn- | 


sylvania, and one other gentleman, whom I have 
: not recognized since. i 
Mr. EVANS. It was Mr. Stanton, of Ohio. ` 

> Mr. WALSH. Well, sir, with the exception 
of these three, no other gentleman retired from | 
_ that meeting. Mr. Marswat, of Kentucky, de- | 
| clared that the question on laying the resolution | 
‘upon the table was to be considered a test vote, 
: and, on that declaration, no one left but the three 
; gentlemen I have named. Now, I call upon my 
, colleague to say whether that was not the state of | 


ody as met in the Senate Chamber of the | 
;| United States to fix the time and place for the as- 


the facts. 
i Mr. EVANS. It is true. 
Mr. WALSH. It is so. Mr. Chairman, I | 


: came here anxious, 
this platform of the compromise measures. And, : 
sir, it is no compliment to me. I had no alterna- ` 

, tive. I was not a free agent. I believe that I: 

_ would stand up for the rights of my constit- ' 
uency and for the rights of the South, as firmly | 
as any man here. I come here as the agent. 

, of the people, and I speak from influences, in-i 


': French spoliations. 


Tout. The question as to who is the regular ap- 
pointee to the Convention, will come up before 
that body. I hope the gentleman from Maryland 
will allow this explanation to go out with his 
speech. 

Mr. WALSH. J have no objection to it. I 
was not before aware of the fact. 

Mr. STANLY. The gentleman from Virginia 
does not say that Mr. Ranrovz is not the regular 
Democratic delegate. 

Mr. MEADE. Ido say that he is not the reg- 
ular Democratic delegate. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


— 


SPEECH OF HON. ALPHEUS FELCH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE SENATE, April 12 and 14, 1852. 


The Senate having proceeded, as in Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the bill to provide for the ascertainment 
and satisfaction of claims of American citizens for spolia- 
tions committed by the French prior to July 31, 1801— 

Mr. FELCH said: 

Mr. Present: It must be apparent to ever 
one that a man could scarcely propose to himself 
a more thankless or a more hopeless task than to 
attempt Sp ponton to this bill. A few days since 
the honorable Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ODcE,]} 
in expressing his strong yet ineffectual opposition 
to another measure, declared it was as useless 
to resist its passage as to oppose the claims for the 
He appealed to this as a 


‘ standard of hopelessness in opposition to measures 


simply, to plant myself upon |: 


i: here proposed. And the Senator who has to-day 


urged the passage of this bill, has assured us here- 
tofore that there were votes enough in the Senate 
in its favor to secure its passage. I do not doubt 
it, sir; nor do I doubt that, notwithstanding all 
opposition which can be made to it, its triumph 
here is as certain as the decrees of fate. 

Yet, sir, there are some considerations which 
induce me to regard it as my duty to solicit the 
attention of the Senate to some remarks on the 
merits of these claims, notwithstanding they may 
be uninteresting and seem unwarrantably to tax 
your patience. 
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appealed to for the purpose of showing that men |! 
oF influence, of character, and information have | 


heretofore given their sanction te the justice of 
these claims. 

The honorable Senator who reported the bill 
now before us, (Mr. Brapsorry,}) has this morn- 


‘ merchant vessels a carrying trade of almost unlim- i 


ing mentioned some of these in proof of the rights - 


of the claimants. 

But let me remind the Senate that there are also 
men of high character, of extensive information, 
of great ability, and of unsullied honesty, who have 
always been in opposition to this bill, It has 
heretofore been thoroughly discussed in this Sen- 
ate Chamber by such men as Wright and Benton, 
McDuffie and Dix, and by others, once worthy 
members of this body, in strong terms of disap- 
probation and opposition. It is a comfort to know 
that, in urging an humble opposition to this bill, I 
follow the footsteps of men so illustrious and so 
judicious. With such men in advance, I am 


cheered on in my course with a consciousness | 


that the views I entertain are correct, and the con- 
clusion to which I arrive just. Nevertheless, the 
task of opposing this bill becomes more difficult 
on that very account, 

The merits of the claims are to be sought and 
foand only in the voluminous public documents 
relating to the subject, and in the history of the 
times, and in the acts of Congress. 

Here is one single volume,* 
sixteen years since, which comprises nothing but 
documents in relation to this matter. The careful 

l and examination of everything necessar 
to the understanding of the subject require mu 
time, and involve great difficulty and trouble. 


published some 


; truth, with all its dangers and its individual losses, | 


These eminent men to whom I have referred, have . 


devoted themselves to this examination; they have 
exercised a skill in logic and ability in investiga- 
tion which I cannot bring to the subject; they have 
discussed the subject so thoroughly as to leave no 
facts for another to develop—no arguments for an- 
other to present. 

Notwithstanding all these discouragements, I do 
not feel at liberty to give a mere silent vote. It 
was my fortune to be appointed a member of the 
select committee to which the matter was referred. 
The Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Brent, ] not now 
here in his place, and myself were found to be in 


a minority on the final action of that committee. | 


We disagreed in the conclusion to which the ma- 
jority of the committee arrived. We could not 
assent, after the most careful examination, to the 
justice of these claims on the public Treasury, and 
we deemed it our duty to present to the Senate the 
considerations which justify our results. I regret 
that the Senator from Indiana, who could far more 
ably than myself discuss this matter, is unavoid- 
ably absent. It remains only for me, as well as I 
may, to present such facts and arguments as occur 
to mein support of the views of the minority of 
the committee. 


i 


` several articles of that treaty which have been re- ` 


What are the claims before us? They origin- |: 


ated in the time of the general war in Europe. ` 


‘ 


They are claims for injuries committed upon ' 


American commerce by France, from the year 
1793 to the treaty which was made in September, 
1900, and finally ratified in 1801. a has the 

iod when war was raging throughout Europe 
favolving not only France and Great Britain, but 
most of the other Governments which had naval 


forces on the ocean or vessels engaged in commer- ` 


eial pursuits. 
hak a period of seven years, which may be 
regarded as the most troublesome and turbulent of 
modern times, signalized by a maritime warfare 
endangering the commerce of all neutral nations. 
It embraced a iod of time when American com- 
merce was in its infancy, and American vessels 
upon the ocean were comparatively few. The flag 
of the United States had but just been unfurled to 
the breeze, and our ships but just begun to attract 
the attention of the older nations. 
efforts on the ocean our merchants and our sailors 
acquired an enviable reputation for energy, indus- 
try, daring perseverance, and hardy vigor. These 
soon marked the new ocean power as one destined 


* Senate Document No. 162, 19th Con., Ist Sess., in 
which will be found the documents and papers referred to 
in these remarks, where no other reference is given. 


The depredations were continued ` 
: jects, 


_ or the United States, to fit their ships in the ports ` 
| of either of the parties, or to sell or exchange their ,| 
` ships or merchandise. 
In their earliest | 
: vessels of either party between neutral ports and - 
: the ports of the enemies of either party, and be- ;: 


tween places both of which belong to enemies; , to another branch of the case, which is strongly 


ti 
H 
Hj 
H 
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The belligerent position of other maritime na- | 
tions opened 
Our position in reference to them secured to our | 
ited extent. Business at ence extended itself on 
the ocean; our ships increased in number; our 
ship-owners were active, and their business lucra- 
tive. The evils of the state of national warfare 
caused frequent instances of depredations to our 
shipping, and of injury to the trade; but the haz- - 
ards of the belligerents and the dangers of the 
ocean were more than compensated the rich 
returns of the business, and our merchants be- 
came wealthy. Knowing the hazards, they knew 
also the best means of avoiding them, and esti- 
mated in advance the rich returns which success 
would bring to their coffers. After all its hazards 
and misfortunes, it was a period of successful 
commerce. Notimeinour history has been more 
so. Compare it with a period fifteen or twent 
years later, when our ship-yards were deserted, 
and our ships rotting at the wharves. It was in |: 


a time of great general success in the interest of |; 
navigation, and one which may be looked upon | 
as a period when America, then young and almost ' 
unknown on the highway of nations, asserted her 
sition as a maritime Power, and distinguished `` 
erself by her energy, activity, and success. 

It is also to be remarked, that during the seven 
years within which the alleged injuries to our com- 
mercial interests were committed, France passed 
through events and changes which have happened 
in no other nation within the same length of time. 
The period from the 24th of July, 1793, to the 
game month in 1794, was the time known as the 
Reign of Terror. From October, 1795, to Novem- 
ber, 1799, the Directory (a Government of five 
members) held the power of the nation. From 
that period until after the convention of 1800, 
Bonaparte was the supreme ruler of the nation as 
First Consul. It was a period in that country 
marked by turbulence and revolutions such as the 
world has never seen. ; 

The first treaty of alliance between the United |; 
States and France, entered into on the 6th of Feb- | 
ruary, 1778, embraces the provisions and guaran- 
tees then existing between the two nations. By it 
France guaranties ‘‘ to the United States liberty, 
‘sovereignty, and independence, absolute and un- | 
‘limited, as well in matters of government as || 
‘commerce, and also their possessions, and the `, 
‘additions or conquests” that might be made from | 
Great Britain during the then pending war bet ween 
the two countries. And the nited” States guar- 
anty to France ‘‘ the present possessions of the 
Crown of France in America, as well as those it 
may acquire by the future treaty of peace.” The | 
next treaty was the treaty of amity and commerce, ' 
and bears the same date as the former. There are | 


ferred to in the various discussions which have : 
taken place upon this subject. 

The 17th article provides— 

«That it shall be lawful for the ships-of-war of either 
party, and privateers, to carry the ships and goods taken 
from their enemies whithersoever they will, without pay- . 
ment of any duties to the officers of the admiralty or other 
judges; nor sball the prizes be arrested or seized when en- 
tering the porta of either party, nor be subject to search or 
examination concerning the lawfulness of such prizes ; but 
they may depart and carry their prizes to such places as 
are named in their commission, (which commission they 
shall exhibit ,) nor shall either party afford shelter or refuge 
in their ports to such as shall have made prizes of the sub- 

Ople, of property of either of the parties; and if | 
such fe driven in by stress of weather, all proper means 
shall be used to hasten their departure.” 


The 22d article provides that it shall not be law- 
ful for the privateers of ‘other nations, having com- : 
missions from any nation at enmity with France 


he 23d article makes lawful commerce for the 7 


that free ships should make the goods laden therein 
free; and that everything found on board the ships | 


| 
| 


an inviting theater to our energies. ` 


This is, indeed, no new subject. It has long | to compete with the most successful of those who |l The 24th article defines the goods that should 
been before the Senate, and great names have been || had long occupied that field of labor. 


be deemed contraband, and declares many articles 
which by the law of nations were regarded con- 
traband of war, not to be so under the treaty. 
Provisions, material for ships and_ship-rigging 
are among them,and many articles of merchandise, 
the carrying of which opened to our commerce an 
immense and profitable business with the nations 
of Europe. If the privileges secured by this pro- 
vision of the treaty could have been enjoyed by 
us, during the wars which distracted the eastern 
world for the last ten years of the last century, 
our merchant vessels would have enjoyed a richer 
harvest than the annals of commerce can elsewhere 


! exhibit. 


i tion by agreement of the respective 


© € the Government orcitizens of the 


of one of those nations (contraband goods except- 
ed) should be free, although appertaining to the 
enemies of either party. 


In addition to the treaties above-mentioned, a 
convention, known as the Consular Convention, 
defining the duties and powers of consuls appointed 
by the two nations respectively, was concluded on 
the 24th of November, 1788. lam not aware of 
any provision of this convention, bearing on the 
questions involved in the matters under consider- 
ation, which it is necessary here to recite. 

These treaties remained without any modifica- 

panics, orany 
specific and open renunciation of them by either 
party, until July 7, 1798. By an act of Congress, 
** to declare the treaties heretofore concluded with 
France no longer obligatory on the United States,” 
approved on that day, it is declared that the 


' treaties between the two Governments ‘‘have been 


‘ repeatedly violated on the part of the French Gov- 
‘ernment, and the just claims of the United States 
‘ for reparation of the injuries so committed have 
*been refused, and their attempts to negotiate an 
‘amicable adjustment ofall complaints between the 
‘two nations have been repelled with indignity,” 
and ‘* under authority of the French Government, 
‘ there is yet pursued against the United States a 
t system of predatory violence, infracting the said 
‘treaties aid hostile to the rights of a free and inde- 
t pendent nation.” 

The act then declares that “ the United States 
‘are of right freed and exonerated from the stipu- 
‘lations of the treaties, and of the consular con- 
‘ vention heretofore concluded between the United 
€ States and France, and that the same shall not 
‘henceforth be regarded as legall onary on 

Unite States.” 


Regarding this act as one of validity and effect, 


| we have a simple statement of the relations exist- 


ing between the two nations when the depredations 
on our commerce complained of by the memorial- 
ists were committed. Anterior to the 7th of July, 
1798, the treaty stipulations were in force, and the 
wanton destruction or unwarranted confiscation of 
our merchant vessels was in violation of these pro- 
visions. From that date to the subsequent treaty 
in September, 1800, the rights of parties must be 
judged of by the law of nations, as applied to the 
actual relation of the two countries. As to the 


. true character of these relations during the latter 
; period, I am aware there isa difference of opinion. 


Now, sir, in whatever light we may view the 
depredations committed upon vessels belonging to 
American citizens—whether as done in violation 
of treaty stipulations, when the treaties were in 
existence, or committed subsequently in breach of 


' the law of nations, after the passage of the act 


abolishing these treaties, and declaring them to be 
null and void, no obligation-was imposed by them 
upon the American Government to indemnify these 
claimants. They were the aggressions of a for- 


, eign nation, neither occasioned nor sanctioned by 
; our Government. 


No Government ever assumed 


; to pay from the public treasury for damages occa- 
: sioned by the violations of the rights. of its citi- 


zens by other and foreign nations. Such an ap- 
propriation of “money can only be justified b 
showing a case of special circumstances to take it 
out of all general rules, and fixing upon the Gov- 
ernment some extraordinary obligation—some act 
of unwarrantable interference which has caused 
the injury or some express assumption of payment 
for depredations committed by another. 

In connection with the treaties, I will here refer 


relied upon by those who urge these claims, The 
convention of 1800, as it was transmitted to the 
Senate for ratification, contained an article which 
that body saw fit to expunge. That article was 
the second in number, and was in these words: 
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“The ministers plenipotentiary of the two parties, not 
being able to agree at present respecting the treaty of ahi- 
ance of 6th February, 1778, the treaty of amity and com- 
mere of the same date, and the convention of the Mth 
November, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutually due or 


claimed, the parties will negotiate further on these subjects ' 


at a convenient time; and, until they may have agreed upon 
these points, the said treaties and convention shail have no 
operation, and the relations of the two countries shall be as 
follows,’ &e. 

The convention was then ratified by the Senate, 
with an amendment striking out the article which 
I have just read. It was transmitted to France 
for ratification by Bonaparte, then First Consul. 
It was ratified by that potentate, on the part of 
France—with the addition, however, of the follow- 
ing : 

“ Provided, That by this retrenchment the two States 
Tenounce the respective pretensions which are the object 
of the said article.” 

The American Senate, when the convention was 
again submitted to them by the President for fur- 
ther consideration, resolved that they considered 


| 


the said convention as fully ratified, and returned - 


the same to the President for the usual promul- 
gation. And in consequence of this resolution of 
the Senate, the treaty was proclaimed by the 
President of the United States. 

On the provisions of this convention of 1800, 
and thetransactions of the Government in connec- 
tion with it, to which I have referred, the peti- 


tioners rely to charge the Treasury of the United . 


States with this claim of $5,000,000, admitted to 
be no original debt of theirs. If any such liability 
exists, it must arise from one of two sources of 


obligations: Either, in the first place, from such a ‘: 


dereliction of duty upon the part of the Govern- | 
ment of the United States, in aiding its citizens to | 


obtain just compensation from the foreign nation, 


as has defeated the claim; or, secondly, from a ` 
discharge of the just claim of the citizens by nego- | 


tiation, and a use of it to acquire a valuable eq 
n 


alent for the benefit of our Government, and the 


uiv- | 


consequent assumption of the debt to be paid from . 


the Treasury of the United States. 

-Having thus stated the general facts connected 
with the claim, and the condition and relation of 
the parties, I now proceed to submit some rea- 


sons why, in my humble judgment, these claims ` 


should not be paid from the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The first claim is founded upon the neglect of 
this nation in reference to these claims. 


the treaty of 1800, this Government prosecuted 
these claims with great energy and perseverance, 
for the purpose of securing indemnity for them by 
the French Government. I contend, further, that 
during that time they not only negotiated to the 


r I contend |: 
that, during the time previous to the adoption of | 


utmost extent that could be required of them, but . 


ee further, and resorted to the only remed 
y which a claim of this character could be en- 
forced; that remedy was war. And I contend that 
during the time to which I have referred—for two 
or three years—there existed between France and 
this Government a state of actual public war. It 
is a principle of the law of nations, recognized 
every where, that, whenever a nation urging a claim 
in favor of its citizens against another has pro- 
ceeded to the extremity of war, whether indemnity 
is secured or not, all claims for such depredations 
are concluded. 

But it has been denied that war existed between 
the two nations. What, then, was the state of 
things between them? Did the Government of 
the United States resort to war? 
served that at a very early day the American Gov- 
ernment commenced the discharge of its duties to- 
wards the citizens claiming for injuries committed 
by the French on their vessels. Constant and re- 
peated efforts were made to secure from the French 
Government the payment of those claims. As 


the French Minister of Foreign Affairs of viola- 
tions committed by the French privateers upon 
American commerce. These complaints were re- 
peated over and over again, and continued up to 
the time of the final collision between the two 
Governments, which was terminated by the con- 
vention of 1800. 

But, sir, upon the part of France it was not a 
mere acquiescence in the aggressions committed 


|| our ship-owners and our sailors. 


| upon our commerce by private citizens; but, ata 
| very early day, the French Government, by offi- 
` cial acts, commenced a course of proceeding with 

reference to American commerce which proved 


As early as February 19, 1793, a decree was passed 
by the National Convention injuriously affecting 


the commerce of the United States; and another ` 


on the 9th of May, anotheron the 23d of the same 
month, and another on the Ist of July. 

By the resolve of the Executive ERA of 
the 2d of July, 1796, it was declared * that the 
* flag of the French Republic will treat neutral ves- 
‘sels, either as to confiscation, as to searches, or 
‘ captures, in the same manner as they shall suffer 
‘the English to treat them.” An official copy of 
this resolve was furnished to Mr. Monroe, with a 
letter, notifying him that the functions of the 
French minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States were suspended on the Th October, 1796. 
By a decree of March 2d, 1797, it was ordered, 
among other things, that French vessels-of-war 
and privateers might stop and carry into the ports 
of the Republic neutral vessels found loaded en- 
tirely, or in part, with merchandise belonging to 
the enemy; that merchandise belonging to the 
enemy shall be declared good prize, and confis- 
cated for the benefit of the captors. This decree 
also declares that the treaty of 1778 has been mod- 
ified by the treaty concluded with Great Britain 


|, on the 19th November, 1794, known as ‘‘Jay’s 


treaty,’’ and proceeds to apply new rules and reg- 
ulations to American commerce totally inconsist- 
ent with the rights of a neutral nation, and es- 
ecially at variance with the treaty stipulations 
fefors cited. It was also under thin decree de- 
clared, that ‘‘ ever 
‘ good prize which haa not on board a list of the 
‘crew, (role d’équipage,) such as is prescribe 
‘the model annexed to the treaty of the 6th Febru- 
‘ary, 1778—a compliance with which is ordered by 
‘ the twenty-fifth and twenty-seventh articles of the 
‘same treaty.” It was under this decree that so 
many American vessels were subsequently con- 
demned. 
These and other decrees, to which I have not 
time to refer, manifest an abandonment by France, 
without any pueeiable cause, of the provisions of 
the treaty o 
- duct hostile to the United States, 


The acts on the 
high seas of those bearing commissions under the 
French Republic were insulting and injurious in 
the extreme. They treated us as enemies, and 
not as friends. I will not detain the Senate with 
a discussion of the points then in controversy. 
The American nation passed their judgment on 


these acts of hostility. The American Congress : 
investigated and gave their construction of these | 


decrees and these acts. The Government remon- 
strated, and besought a return to the stipulations 
i of the treaties. They sent minister after minister 
: to urge reconciliation, and to demand a forbear- 
‘ance of hostile acts, and to sue for indemnity to 
Indeed, from 
| the commencement of those troubles to 1798, the 
‘ documentary history of this country is full of the 
efforts at negotiation, and reconciliation, and in- 


_demnity. If ever a Government could point to 


It will be ob- `i 


‘| A war—the resort to 


` their zealous endeavors, without resort to war, to `` 


protect its citizens and their property from foreign 


aggression, and to obtain compensation for the 


| past, it was that of the United States on this oc- 
casion. 

` A series of acts of Congress, among which was 
that of July 7, 1798, declaring the treaties violated 
_ by the French Republic and void, opened a new 
' theater of action. Diplomacy gave place to force. 
hysical force—succeeded. 


| A mere reference to the acts of Congress in its 


|means. Within a single year, commencing in 
May, 1798, no less than twenty-eight acts bearing 
| on this subject were passed by Congress. Over 
seven millions of dollars were appropriated, two 
millions ordered to be raised by direct taxation, 
and a loan of seven millions authorized to be ne- 
gotiated by the President. The raising of addi- 
tional military forces; the support of a naval arma- 
ment; the purchase of vessels-of-war; procuring 
| Cannon, arms, and ammunition; the enlistment of 


American vessel shall be a | 


d by! 


1778, and exhibit a course of con- ` 
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ten thousand men; the purchase of galleys; the ac- 
ceptance of volunteers, were among the objects 


| provided for. Commanders of armed vessels were 


;! directed to take all French armed vessels which 
destructive to the maritime interests of our citizens. ` 


had committed depredations, or were hovering on 
the coast for the purpose of committing depreda- 
tions, on our vessels. On the 13th of June inter- 
course with France was suspended, and French 
vessels found within our waters were forfeited, 
with their cargoes, if they did not depart when 
ordered. The act of June 25 authorized merchant 
vessels to resist search by French vessels, and to 
capture them, and also to recapture American ves- 
sels; and on the 28th of June vessels thus cap- 
tured were declared forfeited. The act of the 9th 
of July authorized the commanders of United 

States vessels to capture armed French vessels, 

and authorized special commissions for the like 

purpose to be issued to private armed vessels. 
he President also issued orders to the com- 

,, manders of armed vessels of the United States, 

|| under the act of May 28, 1798, to seize and bring 

|, into port any armed French vessel which shoul 

:| be found on the coast, having committed, or de- 

li signing to commit, depredations on the property 

‘| of American citizens, and to retake any vessel be- 
` longing to our citizens, which had been captured 

by any such armed French vessel. By an order 
of July 10 they were directed to capture any armed 
Frenc. vessel, on the high seas. It is alleged 
that, under these provisions, there were captured 
eighty-three French vessels, sixty-eight of which 
were condemned. 

Under these laws, from 1798 to the making of 

' the treaty, an actual public war, between the two 

nations, on the ocean was raging. Blood was 

|: shed, and treasures were expended by both par- 

, ties, and daring exploits of American command- 

| ers rendered memorable their engagements, and 

i| Secured reputation to their country, and laurels to 
|| themselves. 

:| know, Mr. President, that some persons deny 

| that a state of actual war existed; and treat it as 
an absurd after-thought so to regard it. I will 

, make a reference or two to show how it was re- 
garded by others. 

_ Wheaton, in his work on international law, 
speaks of the two kinds of war—perfect and im- 
perfect—and cites that to which I have referred as 

: an instance of the latter. It is designated as im- 

' perfect, because it was limited as to pieces, per- 
sons, and things. The question has also received 
judicial determination in the Supreme Court of 

_ the United States. 

In Bas vs. Tingey (4 Dallas’s Rep., 35) the ques- 
tion was presented, and the judges delivered their 
opinion seriatim. Justice Moore demanded— 

“ By what other word the idea ofthe relative situation of 
America and France could be communicated than by that 
of hostility or war?—and how can the characters of the 
parties engaged in hostility or war be otherwise described 
than by the denomination of enemies?” 

Justice Washington said: 


& The decision of this question must depend upon an- 
other; which is, whether, at the time of passing the act 
of Congress of the 2d March, 1799, there subsisted a state 


of war between the two nations. It may, I believe, be 
safely laid down that every contention by force between 
two nations, in external matters under the authority of 
their respective Governments, is not only war, but publie 
war.”? 


| And again: 
“ But hostilities may subsist between two nations more 
i confined in its nature and extent—being limited as to places, 
| persons, and things ; and this is more properly termed im- 
perfect war, because not solemn, and because those who are 
, authorized to commit hostilities act under special authority, 


': and can go no further than to the extent of their commis- 


| newly-assumed hostile attitude will show how | 


early as March, 1793—the very commencement of | truly and earnestly the protection of the right of 


these injuries—Mr. Morris, then Minister of the the citizen on the seas was urged by warlike 


United States to France, made formal complaint to ` 


sion. Still, however, it is a public war, because it is an 
external contention by foree between some of the members 
of the two nations, authorized by the legitimate powers,’? 
‘in fact and in law,” he adds, “ we are at war.’ 


Justice Chase is no less explicit: 


| 
| 
| 
| « What, then, is the nature of the contest subsisting be- 
, tween America and Franee? In my judgment it is a lim- 
: ited, partial war. Congress has not declared war in general 
} terms; but Congress has authorized hostilities on the high 
| seas by certain persons in certain cages.’” x * hg 
| ¢ So far, it is unquestionably a partial war; but, neverthe- 


|! Jess, it is a public war, on account of the public authority 


| from which it emanates.” 


Justice Patterson says: 

:| An imperfect war, or a war as to certain objects, and 

|, to a certain extent, exists between the two nations 3 and 
this modified warfare is authorized by the constitutional 

authority of our country.” s 


Thus all the judges concurred in declaring the 


rese.) 
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existence of a war, and that it was public and i! 
authorized by Congrees, i 

The question whether war existed or not re- | 
ceived also contemporaneous and official determin- ` 
ation in the executive branch of the Government. 
The opinion of the then Attorney General, Charles 
Lee, was required on this subject, and his reply 
is so definite and pointed that I beg leave to read it 
to the Senate. Ìt is dated August 21, 1798: 

tt Becr Tavern, August 21, 1798. 

“Sin: Having taken into consideration the act of the 
French Republic, relative to the United States, and the 
laws of Congress passed at the last session, it is ny opinion 
that Were exists nod only aa actual maritime war between 
France and the United States, but a maritime war, author- 
ized by both nations. Coasequently, France is our enemy, 
and to aid, assist, and abet that ration in her maritime 
wariare, wili be treason in a citizen or any other person 
within the United States, not commissioned under France. 
Butin a French subject, commissioned by France, acting 
openly, according to his commission, such assistance will 
be hostility. The former may be tried and punished ac- 
cording to our laws; the latter must be treated according 
to the laws of war. 

é [ have thought it my duty to make this commumicatios | 
ia consequence of the information you received froin Rhode 
Island of the intention of a Frenchman, whose name I do 
Rot new call to mind, who is said to be somewhere ia the 
coantry on the business of buying ships and supplics of a 
military kind for the West Indies. He should be appre- 
hended aad tried as a traitor, unless he has a commission, 
and acts according to it; in which case, he should be 
treated as an enemy, and confined as a prisoner of war.”’— 
Upinions of Atterneys General, page 49. 

On the 20th September of the same year, the 
question was presented to him in another case, 
and he again says: 

* After mature consideration of the decrees of France, 
and of the laws of the United States, aud the conduct ot 
each nation to the other, it is my opinion that the two na- 
tions are in a state of maritime war; aod consequently, 
that the citizens of the United States who aid and adhere 
to France in acts of hostility on the high sea against the 
U nited States, and their fellow-citizens, are guilty of trea- 
son. 

These quotations are sufficient for the purpose 
which | pro: to myself, by citing from the 
authorities of that day to show what was the view 
then taken of the subject. And I assert ‘that I 
find nothing elsewhere to change the complexion | 
of these relations. They show the views of the : 
three great branches of the Government—the legis- 
lative, the judicial, and the executive—on the sub- 
ject. AT. f 
It has been objected to this view of the subject, . 
that this state of things is not, in all the corre- 
spondence and documents relative to the negotia- 
tion, declared to be a state of war between the 
two Governments. For this a most excellent 
reason is palpable, In the negotiation which was 
had in reference to the existing difficulties, it was 
the object of both parties not to exasperate, bat to 
mollify and conciliate. To effect this object, the 
mildest epithets were used, and a!l terms of exas- 
peration avoided. The general war in Europe, 
scattering ruin and devastation among the nations 
involved in it, cautioned us to secure, if possible, 
our exemption from its destructive vortex. It was 
our policy to use no provocation, and to effect a 

with France at the earliest possible moment. 
n whatever language it might be stated, the true 
relations between the nations could not be dis- 
guised. The terms of the diplomatic correspond- 
ence and of the public documents, emanating from 
official authority, and the language of the acts of 
Congress on the subject, all show that peace no 
longer existed between France and the United 
States. Amicable relations had given place to 
hostilities, and finally to a state of open maritime 
war. 
It is objected again, sir, that during that time 
some of the documents—which will be found in 
this large volume upon the subject—without de- 
elaring war to exist, speak of an anticipated state 
of hostilities; and it is declared that the legislation | 
of Congress only provided for this anticipated state : 
of war. I admit that the documents, and some of 
the ol ear, acts of that day, refer to an an- . 
ticipated as well as an existing state of things. 
They do not deny the existence of war, but some . 
of them provide for an anticipated change which 
should need more extensive means, and a stronger | 
force nore with the increased energies of the foe. 

Judge Marshall, September, 1800, in his letter as | 
Secretary of State, to Mr. King, described the re- |: 
lations of the two countries, as follows: 


1i to the United States no reasonable ground of doubt that war 


' rights, or to obtain indemnity for injuries already 
“The regularly accumulating injuries sustained from li committed. And in confirmation of this assertion, 


‘ should cease. 


France, had, in 1798, progressed to such a point as to leave 


was to be expected, aud that force, and force only, could 
be relied on for the maintenance of our rights as a sover- 
eign and independent nation. Force, therefore, was re- 

sorted to: but in the very act of resorting to it, our preference 


for peace was manifest, and it was apparent that we should || ernment to authorize them in behalf of the citizen. 


return to our natural situation as soon as the wrongs which | 
forced us trom it should cease, and security against their Í 
repetition be otfered.”” 

Washington also, in his letter to Mr. Hamilton, 
explains the whole matter upon which this argu- 
ment has heretofore been founded. In this letter, 
which was written May 19, 1798, in reference to 
his probable appointment to the command of the 
Army, he uses this expression: 

“ t cannot make up my mind yet for the expectation of 
open war, or in other words, for a formidable invasion by 
France.” 

These, sir, are the words of Washington: ‘I 
cannot make up my mind for the expectation of 
open war, or, in other words,” he says, giving 
his definition of those words, ‘*‘ for a formidable 
invasion by France.” This was the state of things 
which was anticipated, while the actual existing 
relations of the two countries were a ‘* limited 
maritime war.’? Nothing lesa than an actual inva- 
sion of this country was expected. Rumor had, 
over and over again, declared that warlike Europe 
was about to lay down her arms. The nations of 
that eastern continent were already wearied with 
the conflict, and were looking wistfully for the star 
of peace. The land and the ocean had long enough 
been vexed with conflict, and every interest of the 
most powerful nations seemed to demand that it 
it was feared in this country that 
France, when once released from her contests with 
the nations of the eastern continent, would turn 
her attention to the nation on this side of the At- 
lantic, and employ her entire force against the 
United States. 

Why, sir, in the case to which [ first referred, 
in the official opinion of the Attorney General, the 
question presented arose in the case of an emissary 
of France who was endeavoring in this country to 
purchase ships and supplies of a military kind for 
the use of his Government. Preparations were 
thus made within ourown limits to codperate with 
the foreign forces which might be sent to invade 
our coasts. 

The fleets and the armies of that powerful na- 
tion, fresh from the struggle of many a well-fought 
battle, and glorying in a skill which can nowhere 
but in a contest with a worthy foe be attained, 
were expected upon our coasts, and the horrors | 
of a hostile invasion seemed inevitable. The con- 
sideration of these facts affords a key to unlock 
the meaning of every such expression in the doc- 
uments of the times. They furnish an explana- ' 
tion of every sentence which has ever been cited . 
to sustain the allegation that war existed only in 
anticipation, and not in reality. | 

When Washington was urged to become once | 
more the chief of the American armies, he sought | 
only that he might not be called to the service until | 
the anticipated invasion was made. The limited | 
war, then confined to armed vessels on the ocean, | 
was expected soon to give place to a general war, 
involving every subject of each ne 
every private vessel to lawful capture, every harbor | 
to blockade, every town on the coast to destruc- | 


tion. It was expected that the whole force of the |. 


nation would be called to combat with the veterans | 
from the bloody fields of Europe, and that America 


it is said that reprisals were not authorized by our 
Government, nor other lawful means of redress 
given to the injured parties. 

Reprisals are no necessary part of a limited war, 
nor is there any obligation on the National Gov- 


It is not for the latter, seeking the aid of his Gov- 


' ernment to enforce a claim for injuries committed 


by a foreign Power, to dictate the manner in 
which the demand shall be urged. This must be 
determined by considerations of high national 
policy, and by a due regard to those prudential 
measures which would best secure the rights of 


, the individual, while they would put at hazard no 


prat and paramount public interest. A policy 
ar more likely to secure the object of the injured 
citizen was adopted, and one which it was fondly 
hoped would result in peace to the country, in- 
stead of the unknown evils which threatened a 
continued and aggravated state of hostilities. 

A more preposterous proposition can scarcely 
be announced than that the hostile measures 
adopted towards France were taken without a 


' design of securing ang enforcing the rights of the 
. citizens who had suffered by the aggressions of 


the French flag on their commerce. ‘These inju- 
ries were the burden of every effort at negotiation, 
and of every legislative act authorizing or antici- 
pating hostile collision. A settlement of these 
claims was from the first constantly urged upon 
France. Ministers were early appointed and 
clothed with power to negotiate upon this matter, 
Instructions after instructions were given by the 
Departments here, urging the minister at the 


' French court to press upon that Government the 
| settlement, at the earliest day, of the just demands 


of our citizens. These representatives were not 


. remiss in their duty. Though treated with neg- 


would soon find within her very borders an enemy `! 


who could be repelled only by the strong exertions ; 
of her united people. Fixing their eye on this 
impending danger, it was not enough for our citi- 
zens to provide for the present: the future had still 
greater demands upon them, and of this ey 
they talked, and cart its perils they provided. | 
But in none of the histories or the documents 

relative to these difficulties, is there anything to be | 
found to contradict the assertion of the existence | 
of a maritime war. They all show, on the con- 
trary, not only its existence, but the zeal with | 
which it was prosecuted by both the belligerent 

parties. 


t 
! 
t 
i 
i 
H 
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But, again, sir; it has been said by the repre- f 


sentatives of these claimants that, admitting the 
existence of war, it was a war to prevent further 
injuries only, and not waged to secure any of their 


lect—in some instances with scorn, and in others 
with absolute rejection—astill they persevered, and 
urged the complaints upon unwilling ears. And 
when the continued injuries could no longer be 
borne, and a maritime war succeeded to the for- 
mer amicable relations, still these indemnities 
were urged upon France, and their settlement 
made a condition preliminary to the restoration of 

eace. If faithfulness in urging such claims could 
ever be attributed to a nation, we have in this in- 
stance a most memorable example. Every re- 
source was exhausted, every expedient tried, every 
sacrifice willingly made, for this purpose: The 
long-continued efforts at an amicable arrangement 
were seconded by the resort to war—the last re- 
maining resource of natio! secure the indem- 
nity of the citizen. 

4 appears to me, then, to be absurd to declare, 
in the face of all these facts, that this war was not 
waged for the purpose of redressing the wrongs of 
the injured citizens. Jt was the means by which 
the continued appeals for redress, the reiterated 
demands of indemnity, the unceasing remon- 
strance against continued aggression, were sec- 
onded, and by which an arrangement was finally 
effected, which, if it did not accomplish all that 
could be desired, at least secured many private in- 
terests, and restored amity to the two nations. 

It does not appear to be denied, Mr. President, 
that, if this war had been general and unlimited in 
its character, and waged to redress the grievances 
of the citizens, it would, by the law of nations, 
terminate all just claims for such injuries. 

It seems to be supposed that such a war would 
give the claimants some means of personal redress; 
some power to indemnify themselves for their 


- losses, which they have failed to obtain. I do 


| 
| 
| 


not so understand the great principles which ap- 
ply in such cases. No war, under the rules of 


| civilized warfare, gives the right to such redress 


for personal injury. . 

Justice Story says, after a careful review of the 
authorities, that the true doctrine of the law of na- 
tions is, that ‘private citizens cannot acquire to 
«themselves a title to hostile property unless it is 
‘ seized under the commission of their sovereign; 
‘and that, if they depredate upon the enemy, they 
‘actat their peril, and may be liable to punishment, 
t unless their acts are adopted by their sovereign ; 
t that, in modern times, the mere declaration of war 
£ is not supposed to clothe the citizens with author- 
‘ity to capture hostile property; but that they may 
‘lawfully seize hostile property in their own de- 
‘ fense, and are bound to secure, for the use of the 
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* sovereign, all hostile 
‘their hands.” ! 
War the most unlimited gives them no such right 
of private redress. The Government has the con- 
trol ofall its movements, and must conduct it upon 
principles recogmzed amone civilized nations. The 
citizen who complains of an injury done by the 
enemy previous to the declaration of hostilities, 
must commit his interests to his own Government, 
and must abide the result of a treaty of peace. 
They acquire no special rights to take indemnity 
from the enemy, or to enforce a remedy for their 
wrongs. Ifthe Government shall prove powerful 
enough to subjugate the aggressor, the indemnity 
of injured citizens will be among the terms of 
ce. Ifan adverse result should attend the col- 
ision, the failure to secure indemnity of the citi- 
zen would not be permitted to prolong the war or 
prevent the restoration of harmony. All the ben- 
efits of the best exertions of the Government have 
been accorded to these claimants, all that could be 
given by the most unremitted efforts at negotia- 
tion, and all that the most open and unlimited war 
could afford. If all they could desire has not been 
secured, it is not the fault of their country. 
There is another idea which I wish here to sug- 
gest upon the subject. Many, if not most, of 
these claims are for spoliations committed subse- 
quent to the passage of the act declaring the treaty 
null and void. 
Mr. BRADBURY, (in his seat.) Before that 


time. 

Mr. FELCH. The documents in which we are 
to seek for the facts in this matter are so volumin- ` 
ous as almost to bewilder the man who shall 
seek isolated facts; but I cannot be mistaken in 
dates. The numerous arguments, published by 
the claimants, assert that most of the cases of 
spoliations were for condemnation by the prize , 
courts of France of our vessels, under pretense 
that they were not provided with a crew list, (role 
d'équipage.) 

his role d’éqwipage was required for the first 
time, under an order which was passed by the 
Directory, March 2, 1797. During the next year, 
sir, hostile acts were commenced, and the legisla- 
tion of Congress was had which authorized a state 
of war on the ocean between the two nations; and 
on the 7th July, 1798, the act declaring the treaties 
void was passed. Thus a short time only inter- 
vened between the decree of the Directory, declar- 
ing the role d'équipage indispensable to protect || 
American vessels from confiscation, and the time |i 
when the maritime war was at its height. The 
confiscation underne decree of 1797, for the want 
-of the crew list, was the subject of special instruc- 
tion to the American envoys, and is treated by all 
parties as the most fruitful source of injury to our 
shipping. It is manifest that most of the condem- | 
nation for the want of this role d’équépege occurred | 
while the war was ragi As to losses of this 
character, no man could expect indemnity from `: 
Government. Sir, there is no national treasury 
upon the earth that could supply a sufficient ‘| 
amount to pry the indemnity for all damages com- |! 
mitted in any single war—I may almost say in! 
any single year of any war. The principle in- 
volved in such a proposition never was recognized 
by any nation. The misfortunes of war are often 
great to individuals as well as nations; but the 
treasury of the latter is never held liable to remu- 
nerate the former. It would beggar the richest 
treasury. 

Mr. BRADBURY. If the gentleman will give 
way a moment, I desire to have the facts correctly 
stated, as there seems to be somemisapprehension. 
A very considerable part of the claims arose from 
seizures committed under the decree of March 2, 
1797, immediately after it was adopted. A v 
small portion of the seizures arose after the act of 
Congress of July, 1798. If the Senator questions ‘ 
these facts, I believe they can be sustained by | 
authorities. 

Mr. FELCH. It isof course impossible for us `. 
to tell what portion of these injuries are embraced | 
in any specific period of time. 

_ Mr. BRADBURY, (in his seat.) There are 
lists of the claims. 

Mr FELCH. Yes, sir, there are lists; but no 
one that purports to contain all the cases, nor is : 
there any pretense that all put together constitute | 
a complete catalogue. So confused, defective, and |; 


property which falls into | 


© objects of the negotiations. 
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imperfect are they that I might almost risk the 
promise to vote for them if the honorable Senator 
would furnish from them a statement which he 
would aver was satisfactory to his own mind. | 
do not pretend to be very accurate as to the amount 
of the claims accruing for depredations committed 
during the existence of these hostile relations. 
There are no data by which accuracy in reference 
to this fact can beattained. I doassert, however, 
from the documentary evidence, that much the 
larger portion of these claims arise from condem- 
nauons for the want of the crew-list under the 
decree of March, 1797, and that most of the pe- 
riod in which they occurred was the time when 
the two nations met as enemiesonthe ocean. And 
as to these, they were losses in time of war—cas- 
ualties which must be borne by the citizen, and 
for which, under no recognized principle, can com- 
pensation be claimed of Government. 

Now, Mr. President, I have done with this 
branch of the subject. My allegation is, that this 
Government urged, with all its powers, the pay- 
ment by the French Government, of indemnities 
for injuries committed on the commerce of our 
citizens by efforts at negotiation; that, failing in 
this, war was resorted to, and prosecuted at im- 
mense expense; that this resort to force, and a 
subsequent adjustment of difficulties, put an end 
to all claims against France for such spoliations, 
and cannot become the subject of claim against 
ourown Government. If inthis I am correct, the 
bill under consideration manifestly ought not to 
P ome now, sir, to another branch of the sub- 
ject, which is more especially relied upon by the 
claimants. They deciare that the Government of 
the United States has assumed the responsibility 
of paying these demands by virtue of the nego- 


tiations which resulted in the convention between ` 


the two nations of September, 1800, and the modi- 
fications made in the original of this convention 
by the Senate of the United States and the First 
Consul of France when ratified by them. I have 
already stated that this second article, originally 
introduced into the convention, was struck out by 
the Senate of the United States; and I have cited 
the words of the expunged article. 

The President declared that he would have pre- 
ferred the ratification of the convention in its ori- 
ginal form, and without the expunging of this 
article. But the Senate thought otherwise. It 
was ratified by Bonaparte, with the declaration 
added to the amendment, that, “* by this retrench- 
ment, the two States renounce the respective pre- 
tensions which are the object of the said article.” 
Now, I do not understand it to be urged by hon- 
orable Senators here that any liability to pay these 
claims would have attached to our Government on 
account of this transaction, if the convention had 


been ratified in its original form, and without ex- . 


punging the second article. The liability is alleged 


to grow out of this change in its terms, which `. 


they claim has discharged their demand upon 
France, and rendered their own Government liable 
to the payment of it. 

That article specifies two things which were the 
he first was the 
treaty of alliance and that of amity and commerce 
of the 6th February, 1778, and the consular con- 
vention of the 14th November, 1788. The sec- 
ond comprised the indemnities mutually claimed 


of each other by each of the two nations. In ' 


reference to these subjects, the article declares that 


_ the negotiators could not agree. It then provides 


that ‘* the parties will negotiate further on these 
‘subjects at a convenient time; and until they 


‘may have agreed upon these points, the said : 


‘ treaties and convention shall have no operation.” 

In order to substantiate the justice of these 
claims as against the United States, the petition- 
ers allege— 

1. That the demands were recognized and in- 
sisted on by our Government as just claims against 
France. 

2. That they were acknowledged by France, 
who professed her willingness to make indemnity, 
but preferred claims of her own at the same time 


: against the United Sates. 


3. That by the ratification of the convention of 
September 30, 1800, France was forever released 
from these claims. 

4. That the. United States received a valuable 
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consideration for them in their release fro 
claims of France against this Government 
out of the treaties. 

These several allegations are made in the report 
of the majority of the select committee to whom 
this subject was committed, and are admitted to 
be essential to establish the pretensions of the 
claimants. I desire to present a few considera- 
tions in reference to each of them. 

In the first place, then, how far were the de- 
mands for which this bill provides acknowledged 
by the Government of the United States? Were 
they recognized as just and admitted claims, and 
urged as such upon the French Government? I 
have said, and I repeat, that the Government of 
the United States did urge the payment of all the 
claims which the citizens of the United States had 
against the Government of France for depreda- 
tions alleged to have been committed by them. I 
do not understand that the United States in the 
course of that negotiation undertook to investigate 
each of these claims, or to decide that it was just 
and honest, and ought to be paid even by the 
French Government. 

We had no tribunal to decide upon their merits, 
or to investigate the facts on which they were 
founded. Sir, they were urged upon the French 
Government in the ordinary manner of such 
claims. It was demanded that commissioners 
should be appointed to hear the proofs and to de- 
cide on their justice, and that those should be paid 
“which were found to be justly due. There were 
other claims besides those of the petitioners which 
were also urged—some of them good; others, as 
subsequently proved, utterly unfounded—yet the 
negotiators urged an adjustment of all by the 
French Government, demanding the appointment 
of a commission to decide on the merits of each. 

At an early day after these depredations on our 
ji commerce commenced, a proclamation was issued 
|! by direction of President Washington, which has 
j been urged as evidence of the recognition of the 
' claims of these petitioners by the Government. 
|! That proclamation declared that complaints had 
| been made of the commission of depredations upon 
, the commerce of the United States, and assured 
_ the injured parties that due attention would be 

pen to such injuries committed contrary to the 
aw of nations, or to existing treaties, and an- 
nounced that, ‘ on their forwarding well-authenti- 
' cated evidence of the same, proper proceedings 
will be adopted for their relief.” 
This circular expressed only the ordinary duty 
of a Government towards its citizens in case of 
' foreign depredations—a duty which has been most 
faithfully performed. Without it the right to the 
interference of the Government in every proper 
case was as perfect as with it; and, while it showed 
a careful regard for the interest of the citizen, it 
assumed no additional duties or responsibities on 
| the part of the Government. 
If it is intended to be alleged that our Govern- 
‘| Ment recognized and declared valid all the demands 
|| thus made; that they determined, on arai 
|| thatall were good, and opahi to be paid by France; 
i that by any official act their justice has been so 
' admitted as that their validity is to be taken for 
' granted, I think the allegation goes beyond the 
' record. ; 
| _ I proceed now, sir, to the second inquiry, which 
is upon the question whether these claims were 
ever admitted by France as good and valid de- 
mands against that Government. The admission 
by France that that nation was bound to indem- 
i nify these claimants is expressly alleged by them. 
: The position is assumed by the committee that 
they were not only je claims against that Gov- 
| ernment, but had been expressly so recognized 
| by authority. In seeking to charge their own 
fi Governteni with the payment of claims against 
| France, under the negotiation of 1803, the recog- 
' nized liability of that nation must be proved. But, 
|, sir, were these claims in fact so acknowledged by 
| the French Government? Did that nation ever 
' express a readiness to pay and discharge these 
| demands, as alleged by the claimants? here is 
| the evidence of such admission? 
: In the complicated state of affairs exhibited in 
| the relations of the two countries, these inquiries 
ij cannot be answered without first determining, 
more definitely than we have yet done, what pre- 
.| cise class of claims for indemnity are provided for 


: m the 
growing 
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in the bill. As apecified in that instrument, it | sented. Among them are full lists of the allow- 


embraces claims of our citizens on the French Gov- |: ances made, wi I 
|‘ lists show that the claima of every character men- 


ernment ‘arising out of illegal captures, deten- 
tions, forcible seizures, illegal condemnations, and | 
confiseations, committed prior to the convention 
of September 30, 1800,” which are not embraced 
in the terms of the convention between the United 
States and the French Republic, of the 30th April, 
1903, the treaty of Spain, of the 22d February, 
181), and the treaty with France, of the 4th July, 
1831. 

If such recognition has been made by France, 
it must be found either in the treaties before men- 
tioned, or in the official documents pertaining to 
the adjustment of the national difficulties. 

The convention of September 30, 1800, ifies 
and provides for the classes of claims which were 
admitted by the French Government at that time. 
It providea— 

st. That public ships which had been cap- 
tured by either nation should be restored. 

Qu That private property not then definitely 
condemned (contraband pak destined for an ene- - 
my’s port excepted) to be restored. 

3d. Debts due from one of the nations to the in- 
dividuals of the other to be paid. 

To this (specification) is annexed an express | 
rejection of certain claims, in the following words: 


t But this clause shall not extend to indemnities claimed ` 


on account of captures or confiscation.” 

Although the claims of American citizens on 
France, with the above exceptions, were recog- 
nized in 1800, and the payment assumed by that . 
nation, no provision for their discharge was made 
antil the treaty of 1803, when we made the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. 

In order to ascertain what description of claims 
there were existing bet ween the two Governments, 
1 will ask the attention of the Senate to an official 
statement of them in a letter from Messrs. Pinck- 
ney, Marshall, and Gerry, written when the 
were attempting to negotiate the treaty in 1798. 
This letter was directed to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and presents a formal statement 
of the claims which the American Government re- 

ired to be provided for in a treaty. They state 
these claims to consist of two classes— 

“Ist. Of claims uncontroverted by the Government of 
France, but which remain unsatisfied. 

«2d. Of claims founded on captures and confiscations, 
the illegality of which has not yet been admitted.” 


They then enumerated, under five heads, the | 


of cases embraced within the above de- | 


acription of claims admitted by France. These 
acem all to be embraced and provided for under 
the treaty of 1900; while the seconed class of cases . 
—those founded on captures and confiscations not 


admitted by France to be illegal—are studiously |: 


omitted, or rather, b 
treaty of 1800, are exclud 

If we turn now to the convention of 1803, 
making provision for the payment of claims which 
were admitted by the Government of France in | 
favor of citizens of the United States, we shall find | 
the same distinction is continued. Twenty mil- 
lions of francs were approp a to pay these de- 
mands of our citizens. This treaty is most explicit 
in providing for all debts due to our citizens which 
are recognized by the fifth article of the convention 
of 1800. Itexpressly poria 
claims for supplies and embargoes. __ N 

It also provides for the payment of indemnities - 
in two classes of cases for captures of vessels— 

Ist. Prizes made at sea, in which the appeal has : 
been properly lodged within the time mentioned in ' 
the convention of 1800; and, , 

2d. Captures of which the council of prizes 
shall have ordered restitution where the captors 
were insufficient for payment. 

Payment for all these cases is provided. But, 
added to this specification of recognized claims in 


ore provision of the ; 


the treaty of 1903, is the following concluding : 
Aa 23 . l; classes of claims before mentioned; first, those 


clause: 

4 Prizes whose condemnation has been or shall be con- 
firmed are expressly declared not to be included in the pro- 
vision for payment.” 


the nature of eachclaim. These 


tioned in the treaty, except for prizes judicially 


condemned, were presented and allow 


include claims for supplies, for damages arising | 
under the embargo, for bills of exchange and con- : 
tracts for merchandise, ordinances for supplies, | 


specie and drafts for money, for demu e, and 
far vesili captured. 4 died 

By comparing all these documents together, it 
will be found, I think, beyond controversy, that 
every class of cases urged for indemnity against 
France was provided for in the treaties before 


: mentioned, with the single exception of con- 


demned prizes. The treaties of 1800 and 1803 ex- 
pery exclude them. The allowances of the 

of commissioners admit a case of every 
other class, but none of this class is allowed. The 
cases thus excluded are described in the first con- 
vention as ‘‘indemnities claimed on account of 
captures and confiscations.’’ In the second they 
are designated as ‘* prizes whose condemnation 


: has been or shall be confirmed.” In the diplo- 


matic correspondence before mentioned, they are 
described as ‘‘ claims founded on-captures or con- 
oe the illegality of which has not been ad- 
mitted.” 


They | 


The different phraseology of these documents ` 
describes a single class of cases, to wit: claims of ` 
indemnity for vessels captured and taken into the ' 


ports of France, and condemned by the prize 
courts of that country on account of the violation 
of the law of nations or the treaty stipulations ex- 


isting between the two Governments. These, I: 


apprehend, are the only cases not already pro- 
vided for by the treaties with France, and conse- 


quently the only cases for which these claimants | 
: were then made between the plenipotentiaries of 


can ask redress. 


I am now prepared, Mr. President, to return to ` 
my. inquiry, whether these claims have ever been 


admitted by France as just claims against the Gov- 
ernment, asalleged by the petitioners here—a point 
admitted to be essential to substantiate these de- 
mands. Let us look again to this book of docu- 
ments, for the purpose of determining whether, 
during that negotiation—for I believe it contains 


everything on the subject—the French Govern- | 


ment ever made the alleged admission. Up to 
1798, we have the most express declaration, al- 


ready cited, that the recognition was expressly : 


refused by France. Our commissioners state, in 
so many words, that the condemnation of these 
vessels by the prize courts of France was not ad- 
mitted to be illegal, and that the claim for indem- 
nity was denied. 


The instructions to Messrs. | 


' Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray, entering on their ; 
duties of negotiation as the American envoys, di- | 


for the payment ot | 


rected them to insist, asa sine qua non, on full com- |; 
`. pensation for all losses by our citizens, to be de- 
termined by a board of commissioners. The same | 


instructions prohibited the revival, in whole or in 

t, of the former treaties, which had been de- 
clared null by act of Congress. The first project 
of a treaty was presented to the French embassa- 
dors by our own plenipotentiaries, for their con- 
sideration; and in that document, a distinction was 
drawn between the cases of depredations which 
were committed prior to the passage of the act of 


Congress of July 7th, 1798, and those committed || 


subsequently. It was provided, that in all cases 
of complaint existing prior to the 
act, the rights of the claimants should be deter- 
mined ‘* according to the treaties and consular con- 


vention then existing between the two nations,” 


‘and for subsequent depredations, the law of 
` nations should be the basis of the decisions. 


' 


In 1807 a small book was published by William 


Maclure, one of the American commissioners ap- |. mutt N 
i| the mutual obligations of the treaties must be de- 


pointed under the treaty of 1803, to examine and 
certify the claims presented under it b 
zens. In it the correspondence and documents 
connected with their official proceedings are pre- 


our citi- || termined; 


| 


On the 6th of May, 1800, the French plenipo- 


': tentiaries reply to this proposition. They agree 
`. “upon the expediency of compensation. 
compensation proposed by the American embas- |; 


> 


The 
sadors, it will be recollected, comprised the two 
which France had long before admitted and ceased 


to resist; and, second, the cases embraced in this 
bill, which she had strenuously denied. Thesame 


letter states that, preliminary to agreeing to the |! 


proposition of mutual indemnity, the true sense of 


“‘ that the examination of these princi- 
ples should precede that of the means of indemni- 
fication;” that ‘‘ indemnification can result only 


e of that `: 


from avowed violation of an acknowledged obliga- 
tion;” but, objecting to the portion of the propo- 
sition which proposed to regard the treaties of no 
effect after the act of Congress of July 7, 1798, 
they refuse to explain themselves further on the 
subject. They declare, however, that the former 
treaties and consular convention can be the only 
foundations of the negotiations; and they declare 
that, in admitting the principle of compensation, 
it was “ as a consequence of ancient treaties, and 
not as the preliminary of the new one.”’ 

This negotiation soon led to a mest explicit 
declaration on both sides, The French sought to 
renew the former treaties, and wuld consent to 
open a commission to settle these claims only on 
condition of their valid existence being secured by 
renewal. Without this they utterly and uniformly 
denied to recognize such claims, The American 
embassadors, on the other hand, were expressly 
instructed in no manner to recognize them in whole 
or in part; and wherever in all the proceedings 
this class of demands is spoken of, from the open- 
ing of the negotiations down to their express re- 


 pudiation in the conventions of 1800 and 1803, 
f Her sanin as claims is uniformly denied by the 
| French. 


he First Consul was appealed to, and 
he declared that the ancient treaties ought to be 
the basis of negotiation, without which the claims 
would not be recognized. 

I know that after it was ascertained that the 
French Government would not admit these claims 
to indemnity unless we would renew the ancient 
fege negotiations were attempted on a different 

asis. 

Thus far the negotiators on the part of the United 
States acted within the scope of their authority, 
but without securing an adjustment of the difficul- 
ties. Informal propositions, without authority, 


the two nations. Among others was a proposition 
to renew the treaties in a form so modified that 
either party should be at liberty subsequently, on 
paying to the other a specified amount of money, 
to make further modifications in their provisions. 


. And another proposed to renew them, with the 


condition that either party might abolish them 
altogether on a similar payment. In one of the 
propositions five millions of dollars, I think, was 


, mentioned as the sum to be paid for that purpose. 
i 4 
, In the arguments heretofare made in favor of these 


claims, it has been said that the sum thus specified 
represents the value derived by the Government 
from getting rid of these treaties, and that this is 
the consideration which the Government received 
for abandoning these claims. ‘Phey take this sum, 
therefore, as the amount which should be paid to * 
them by their own Government, as the measure 


| of their damages occasioned by striking out of the 


convention of 1803 the article relative to these in- 
demnities. The fallacy of such reasoning must be 
apparent. In the first place, the commissioners 
themselves went beyond any authority which they 
had received to negotiate in regard to this matter; 
for it was placed upon their list of wtimata that 
they should never consent to the restoration of those 
treaties, either in whole or in part. Moreover, 


‘ such a proposition, if consented to by the envoys, 


: sanction of the Senate or of the Executive. 


in all probability would never have received cs 

n 
any event, there could be no greater absurdity than 
to takea sum thus stated as the criterion of amount 
to be paid to these petitioners. It was a mere 
option to pay or not, and not a fixed estimate of 
value. The supposition that it is so is founded on 
the assumption that the United States would pay 
that sum to abrogate the treaties. But, in truth, 
no such willingness was expressed—no such ob- 
ligation implied; and it remained for time to deter- 
mine whether we should be injured by paying the 
amount, or benefited by receiving it from France. 

But it is idle to pursue this subject. The prop- 
ositions were without authority, and were never 
accepted. The convention of 1800 succeeded this 
abortive proposal. : 

After a most careful examinatién of the whole 
of these documents, and of the various arguments 
made in urging those claims heretofore, I confess 
that I have not been able to find a single sentence 
of cotemporaneous evidence which justifies the 
assertion, admitted to be indispensable to their 
validity, that the French Government ever admit- 
ted for an instant that they were just claims for 
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which a liability existed. Where is the evidence | 


of any admission upon their part to be found, if 
not in these documents? I believe that this vol- 


ume contains all the correspondence, the journals || about. 


of our plenipotentaries, and even the conversations | 


the rights and duties of citizens, it is of little con- 
sequence to determine how the state of things ex- 
isting by the act of their Government was brought | 
If war prevails, the rights and duties of | 
i the citizen are determined by the rules relating to | 


of the agents of the two Governments, relating to | that state of things. Whether that war is justi- | 
the case. If not to this volume, where will gen- -` fiable or unjustifiable—whether he approves or 
tlemen resort for evidence to establish this asser- : disapproves the course of his Government in refer- | 
tion that the French Government has admitted |; ence to it—his position is thesame. So, also, with | 
these claims? | regard to treaty stipulations between two Govern- į 
An effort has been made to find it elsewhere. || ments. Whatever may be the view of the indi- 


the ocean; it proceeded as far as any principle of 
comity or of duty to its citizens required, but wag 
compelled to treat in a manner which, while it 
provided for many other claims, left this class 
without compensation. The wars of Europe 
were giving way to a general peace. 
plunged the nation in the horrors of a general 
i war with France, would have been madness if 
not treachery on the part of the rulers. 

: But, Mr. President, it is claimed, again, that 
| the ratification of this treaty—rejecting the second 


To have 


Subsequent statements, made by individuals—of ` vidual citizen as to the propriety of the treaty, his ` 


the most respectable character, it is true—have 
been adduced as proof. One such expression is : 
cited from Bonaparte, when, in his exile in St. | 
Helena, he referred to the treaty of 1803. An-. 
other is from a letter of Mr. Livingston im 1803; 
and another from Mr. Madison in 1804. These 
statements—loose and indefinite in their charac- 
ter, referring to no authority, and not defining 
clearly even the view of the writer or speaker— 
are too vague for authority. if they are under- 
stood to mean that the French Government would 
consent to commissions to allow the claims on 
condition that we would renew the former treaties, 
and otherwise not, they are in accordance with the 
documentary evidence. If they are construed to 


mean that France acknowledged unconditionally :' existence or the well-being of the nation, and which | 
no Government could allow—it amounts to noth- ` 


their justice, and admitted her absolute obligation 
to pay them, they are not sustained by cotempo- 
raneous proofs. The expressions thus cited were 
made long after the negotiation was closed, and 
present inferences rather than facts. If such ad- 
missions were ever made by France, it would not 
be left to mere construction to show it, and much 
less to such vague expressions, uttered long after 
the matter was closed. 

T assert that no man can show me, from the 
reports, or any other authentic cotemporaneous 
source, proof that France has solemnly and di- | 
rectly admitted her liability to pay these claims— 
amounting, it is said, to twelve millions of dollars. 


rights are fixed by the provisions of it, and he | 
cannot disregard its obligations. When the in- 
demnity was demanded, France replied: Stipulate 
to renew the ancient treaties, and we will listen to 
your demand for indemnities. "Where claims are ; 
thus urged by one Government on the consider- 
ation of another, the latter may directly refuse to | 
_ listen to the demand, or to afford a remedy. In this | 
case war is the only remedy. If, however, instead | 
l; of an unqualified refusal, the Government sees fit 
| to annex to the admission of the claim conditions 
į! which are totally incompatible with the interests 
| of the Government making the demand—if stipu- | 
|| lations are imposed as preliminary to the grant of | 
‘| an onerous character, totally inconsistent with the 


| 


., ing more nor less than a denial of the indemnity | 
' demanded. And such, in my judgment, was this | 
|| case. It was annexing to the grant of indemnities 
i| to American citizens, urgently pressed by their | 
| Government, conditions which were totally incom- i 
: patible with the best interests of this nation. It 
| was demanding, as a condition, that we would as- 
| sume obligations which had been rejected by all 
', the departments of the Government—a proposition 
| not for a moment to be entertained. 

The French Government held atone time within 
the boundaries of our present limits a large ex- 
panse of territory. Suppose, when these claims 


All the documents relating to that difficult, doubt- | 
ful, and troublesome negotiation may be read from 
one end to the other, without finding a word to 
sustain such an assertion. These negotiations 
show an astuteness scarcely ever exhibited in the 
intercourse of nations, a pertinacity scarcely ever 
known, an ingenuity in diplomatic correspond- 


ence perhaps never surpassed; and yet there is ' 


no evidence in the voluminous records of them of 
any such admission. With this fact before me, 
my opinion cannot be changed by any vague in- 
ferences or opiniops subsequently made by any 
individuals, however respectable. 

The true state of the caseis this: We demanded of 
the French Government indémnity for spoliations 
committed upon the commerce of our citizens. 


i! for a moment, sir, 


| were urged, the French Government had demanded 
, that we should restore the ancient possessions, and | 
' guarantee by treaty stipulations the jurisdiction of 

that portion of the country forever, and had pro- 
: posed this as a condition to the grant of indemni- 
' ties; or suppose she had annexed to the recognition | 

of the claims the payment of tribute, the delivery 
. of hostages, or the yielding up of some of the es- 
|| sential principles of free government, would any 
,, man with the heart of a patriot in his bosom have | 
| declared that the Government ought to urge these 
: indemnities, even to the acceptance of such condi- | 

tions? Would any man assert that the payment | 
| of indemnities, however large, could justify the | 
; acceptance of such degrading conditions? Never 
would the project be tolerated. | 


| article—forever released Fran 
‘tion to pay these claims. The idea advanced is, 
: that if the treaty had been ratified as originally 
sent to the Senate, including the second article, 


ce from the obliga- 


` there could have been no complaint on the part of 


_ the claimants; but that, by expunging the second 
article, and by the subsequent construction given 
{ to it by Bonaparte—declaring that it put an end 
to the demands on the part of both Governments 
_——-these claims were discharest, and, therefore, 
| this responsibility rests on this Government. 
Now, sir, this second article contained no ad- 
mission by France of the right to the indemnities 
claimed by us, nor did it concede anything as to 
i renewing the treaties on the part of the United 
States. On the contrary, by it each party denied 
the existence of any such right on the part of the 
other. The French envoys and the First Consul 
himself had all declared that they never would 
, pay the indemnities unless the benefit of a renewal 
į of the treaties was conceded to them; and we, on 
our part, had declared with equal firmness that 
under no circumstances would we submit to a 
\renewal of the treaties. And this second article 
rovided for the postponement of the two claims. 
t was, in effect, an indefinite postponement, Mr. 
President, of the whole subject. It is manifest, 
sir, that this negotiation would never have been 
renewed under the provision of that second arti- 
cle, unless the pretensions on the one side or the 
other had been abandoned. It would never have 
been renewed by France until the United States 
had relinquished their claims to indemnity. It 
would never have been renewed on the part of our 
Government unless France had relinquished her 
claim to have these treaties restored. È 
Sir, if that article kept alive the claim for in- 
demnity in the one case—making it a subject for 
future negotiation—it also kept alive the inadmis- 
| sible claim for the renewal of those treaties in the 
other; and so it evidently appeared to the Senate 
when they struck out that second article. Now, 
! gir, it may be asked, ‘* Why should this irrecon- 
i cilable controversy, which had already so an- 
i noyed the two nations—why should it be kept 
alive by the provisions of a treaty, and transferred 
to a future period, again to ditch the two nations, 


if 


They replied: We will accede to your proposition |! 


|| Every man would at once say the proposition was 
on this condition—that vou shall renew with us |! 


} lj and perhaps involve them in a war? It was a 
equivalent to a denial of the claims. If their jus- 


the ancient treaties. What were those ancient | 
treaties that they asked us to renew? They 
had long ceased to be valid between the two 
countries. France had violated them in spirit 
and in letter. She was at that time sweeping the 
ocean and destroying our commerce, in violation | 
of every principle of these treaties. Two years 
before, this country, formerly the ally of France, 
after earnest remonstrance, and every effort at ne- | 
gotiation, had availed herself of her natural and 
incontestable right, and had declared these trea- ‘ 
ties to be no longer valid. Both parties had re- : 
sorted to armed force upon the ocean. The acta : 
of both parties were based on the abolition of 
those treaties; and neither on the side of France 
nor of America was there any vestige remaining 
of that state of alliance which the treaties created. . 
I know, sir, that there were numerous questions ` 
growing up between the two nations, and that the 
course of things in regard to our foreign relations 
was the subject of great bitterness of feeling and | 
remark among many of the citizens of this coun- 
try. But I will not stop to discuss these questions. 
It is enough for me to know that the subject re- | 
ceived the investigation of Congress, of the Ex- , 
ecutive, and of the Judicial Departments of the 
Government, and that we have in this document ` 
evidence from the most able men—Jefferson, and 
Livingston, and others of that day—fully justify- : 
ing this country in the course which was pursued. 
It is too late to take part with the enemy in the | 
ancient controversy; and, indeed, in judging of { 


| tice was admitted by the Government rejecting 
them, the case would be still stronger, and the in- 
dignity more palpable. The French Government | 
refused absolutely, unless the United States would 
submit to an indignity<t6 conditions totally in- 
compatible with their rights as a free, independ- 
ent, and sovereign nation. 

Such a proposition could receive but one answer, 
| that of an indignant rejection; and such rejection | 
. could afford no ground of complaint on the part , 
| of the claimants, and much less could it lay the | 
| foundation of any claim on theGovernment making | 


foregone conclusion—admitted on both sides—that 
the indemnities would never be paid by France, 
unless the United States submitted themselves to 
the fetters and indignity of an abandoned and an- 
nulled treaty stipulation, to which it had been 
solemnly determined never again to yield. True 
policy dictated to both parties, then, not to retain, 
as a subject of future strife,a provision which 
manifestly could bring no fruits to the claimants. 
When Bovspane added his note, declaring that 
by the rejection of this article both parties re- 
nounced their respective ‘‘pretensions” to the sub- 
ject mentioned in it, he gave only the true construc- 


i the demand. If a contrary doctrine is to be ap- 
| plied in such a case, there never was a claim against ' 
; any Government which could not thus be avoided 
_ by the nation upon which it was made. It is com- : 
petent at any time to make any excuse with re- 
: gard to the matter without giving a full and direct 
| denial. And if a refusal to allow such condition, - 
| or to pay an unjust counter claim thus presented, ` 
_is to make the claimants’ own Government respon- 
: sible for the amount, there is no casein which such 


liability may not be fixed. 


Such was the character of the conditions an- | 
; nexed to the recognition of these claims by the : 
i French Government. 
| ities did right to refuse their acceptance. The | 
| effect was the same as an utter, unconditional 

| denial of the demand. It left the two nations in ` 
| their original condition. War and conquest was 


the only remedy.. Our Government urged further ` 
negotiation; it continued its warlike operations on | 


The United States author- : 


tion to the transaction. So it was considered by 
the Senate—so it was regarded by the President— 
when they declared the convention ratified and con- 
firmed without further action. 

Much has been said in reference to the relin- 
quishment, by the expunging of that article of the 
treaty by our Government, of those demands of 
| our citizens which are denominated just claims 
| against the French nation. I have endeavored to 
snow that however just they might be, they were 
never recognized as such by that nation. “But it 
may be of some importance to ascertain more defi- 
i nitely the precise character of these claims, and 
the relations between the claimants themselves 
, and the French Government. I see by some of 
i those petitions that the principle is directly as- 
' sumed that each of these claimants who had losta 
: vessel was a creditor of the French Government 
| to the amount of its value; and they ask that Con- 
| gress will provide for the payment thereof, ‘ or 
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restore to them their claims and their remedy | 


? 


against France.” They thus assume the position | 
that each had a demand, previous to the negotia- 

tion of the treaty of 1803, 
ernment, which could then be enforced, and which 

could now be enforced but for the effect of that 

treaty. 

Now, I have endeavored to show that the classes 
of cases for indemnity not heretofore provided for 
by France comprise only vessels and their car- 
poer which have been captured and condemned as 

wful prizes. These vessels captured on the high 
seas were taken into the ports of France, and 
became the subject of judicial investigation. The 
jurisdiction for questions of prize ìs in the courts 
of the captors’ country; and their decisions of 
condemnation determined that the owners of the 
property were violating with it the law of na- 
tions or treaty obligations, and that it was thereb 
forfeited. As between the individuals interested, 
this jurisdiction is perfect and the decisions final. 
By the law of nations they are conclusive on the 
original owner, and a condemnation divests him ; 
of his interest in the property forever, and con- | 
cludes all remedy against the captors. Nor does 
such decision give to the party the character of a 
creditor or a claimant upon the captors’ Govern- 
ment for any indemnity. The latter assumes no . 
obligation to him, and nizes no new relations 
with him.—(2 Wheaton Int. Law, 89-99.) 

All that remains to the claimant after such ad- 
judication is his right to apply to his own Govern- 
ment for assistance in obtaining redress. Where 
such condemnation in the prize court of the last 
resort is declared contrary to the justice of the 
case, and in violation of the principles of national 
law or of existing treaties, ‘‘ the capture and the 
condemnation become the act of the State for 
which the sovereign is responsible to the Govern- 
ment of the claimant.” hen that final decision 
is obtained, (and every appeal must be taken 
before this can beregarded as final,) the claimants’ 
legal rights are terminated. ‘After the sentence 
of the inferior court,” says Rutherforth, ‘* has 
* been thus confirmed, the foreign claimants may 
‘ap ly to their own State for a remedy, if they 
“think themselves aggrieved. When the matter 18 
“carried thus far, the two Stites become the par- 
* ties in the controversy.” —(Rutherforth’s, Inst., 
volume 2, 6, 2.) 

From the documents now before us, it is man- 
ifest that in many of these cases appeals were 
never taken; and consequently the right to make 
it a question betweeh the two Governments never 


inst the French Gov- ; 


arose. When such final decision is had, it is con- | 


clusive on the individual parties, and all further 
proceedings are between the two Governments. 
And the Government of the individual citizen can 
urge indemnities on the und only that the de- 
cision of courts is an indignity or manifest injus- 
tice to the nation. It becomes, then, a question 
of national, and not of individual nght. It is true 
that, where indemnity of that kind is obtained, 
the benefit is allowed to the persons who ma 
have been directly injured by the loss of their 
property. But so far as the nature of the claim 
urged by the Government is concerned, it is of 
the same character as it is where a national vessel 
is destroyed, or where any other indignity is com- 
mitted upon national rights. In other words, it 
becomes a national question, and not a question 
of individual claims. 

So strongly have nations been accustomed to 
regard such judicial decisions of prize courts as 
conclusive, that the right even of the nation to go 
behind them and demand compensation, has often 
been denied. It was denied by Great Britain be- 


fore the commissioners, under the treaty of 1794. :. 


It was contested by the Danish Government when 
the United States demanded a similar reparation. 


the injured ; 
the words of Vattel, of a ‘‘ refusal of justice, pal- , 


pable and evident injustice, a manifest violation of | i 2 utterly de 
on the part of each nation, aud which it is evident 
the position of the || 


rules and forms,” &c. 
If this be so, then what was 
claimants when their Government undertook to ; 


obtain redress of the French nation? The ques- | 
tion, becoming one of a national character, mingled || 


itself with other 


queso then dividing the two | 
Governments, an 


became subject to the same 
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rules. That which would justify the abandonment 
| of claims for other national injuries or indignities, 
| would justify the same course as to these demands. 

The claim for injury committed on one individ- 
ual could not be stronger than for that done to the 
‘ whole in its national character; and whenever, in 


the course of efforts for an adjustment of all sub- : 


sisting difficulties, it became manifest that every 
interest could not be secured, there was no prin- 
ciple which required other claims to be sacrificed 


to these, or the dire evils of a continued war to be , 


incurred rather than to yield them. 

Between the United States and France a most 
complicated state of affairs existed. Claims and 
counter-claims were urged, and questions of rights 
and of injuries of the most delicate and difficult 
character, almost without number, were presented. 
The restoration of amicable relations involved a 
disposition of all of them; and these parties have 
no more right to complain of want of success in 
regard to their particular claims, than other citi- 
zens, that in other matters of a purely national 
character redress was not secured. 


In the whole history of international difficulties, ` 
© and of the adjustment of national differences, I do 


not believe that an instance can be found where 
the Government urging the claim of its citizens for 
injuries committed on their property was ever held 
responsible for not succeeding in the demand. By 
the final adjustment of the national diffiulties, the 
Government discharged no subsisting available 
claims of the petitioners on the captors of the ves- 
sels or the French Government. They performed 
their whole duty towards the claimants. They 
urged the demand as far as could be done consist- 
ently with the national dignity, and paramount 
national interests; and when success became im- 
possible, they performed their duty as well to the 


nation as to the claimants, by withholding further ' 


pertinacity in the case. 

But, Mr. President, it ig asserted that the Gov- 
ernment received a valuable consideration for the 
release of those claims. This proposition I deny.* 
If anything was received, it was, as expressed in 
the expunged article of the treaty between the two 
Governments, an indemnity claimed by France. 
These indemnities were founded onalleged breaches 
of the treaties, and assumed that the treaties con- 
tinued in force up to the time of the treaty of 
1800. This was denied by our Government, and 
no right to such indemnity was ever admitted on 


our part. This had been solemnly decided by the ` 
justified by the circumstances | 


nation, and was full 
of the case and by the rules of international law. 
What, then, was the value of the claim against 
that Government? Nothing—nothing. ret 
were characterized in the explanatory note whic 
was added by Na 
as pretensions of the parties. Presented by the 
French Government for the purpose of ge as 
the adjustment of claims urged by the Unite 
States for indemnities, they stand only in the char- 
acter of excuses for rejecting ourdemand. Thus 


- advanced, they amounted toa refusal to listen to 
, our claims for these indemnities. And, as if such 


denial had been given in direct terms, we were left | 


. with the single alternative of urging them no fur- 


ther, or prosecuting them by plunging the nation 
still deeper in the consequences of a war which 
had already crimsoned the ocean with blood, and 


. involved most of the nations of Europe. 


. in qguestion—each denying 
and provides that the parties would ‘‘ negotiate | 


But, again, by striking out this second article of 
the treaty, the Senate did not even receive so 
much as a discharge from the ‘‘ pretensions 
the French Government. That article declared 
that the parties could not 
e claim of the other— 


further upon these subjects at a convenient time.” 


: This put itin the power of either party, at any 
The rule is now, however, settled, that such rep- | 3 
aration may be demanded by the Government of | 
rty; but it is confined to cases, in | 


time, to defeat a settlement of the ‘‘ pretensions 
of the other. | i wa 
celling of admitted claims due to our citizens., It 


was only putting an end to the controversy in re- | 


gard to ‘* pretensions” which were utterly denied 


would never be admitted. a 
The very statement of the claims in the article 
proclaimed them asa deferred subject of conten- 


* The claim for a renewal of the ancient treaties, if claim 
it can be called, was without foundation. 


leon Bonaparte to the treaty, : 
' brought up 


” of |, tion. : 
ii the Government would be all that would remain. 

ree upon the subject il Even this remedy had been already sought, and 
th || further action of the kind was not required by any 


In striking it out, there was no can- | 
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tion between the two nations—a quarrel post- 
poned—which might destroy the amicable rela- 
tions of the two countries, but which manifestly 
could secure no advantage to the nation or the 
; Claimants. All that was effected by expunging 
it was simply a relinquishment of the proposi- 
tion ‘‘to negotiate further upon these subjects at 
a convenient time;’’ and this constitutes, if any- 
thing, the alleged consideration received by the 
United States for the abandonment of these claims. 
Now, what was the value of this right to nego- 
tiate at a convenient time upon this subject? The 
claimants allege that it is the full amount of their 
demands. They treat it as though two things 
were secured by this second article of the treaty— 
first, that subsequent negotiations would be ef- 
fected; and, secondly, that that negotiation would 
result in the payment by France of the full amount 
of their claims. Now, from the very nature of 
the case, it is manifest there was not the least 
probability that either one of these things could 
ever have happened. Would France have ever 
found, in the words of that article, ‘a convenient 
time” to enter into a treaty stipulating to pay 
these indemnities? Without our renewal of the 
treaties, would she ever have relinquished her pre- 
tensions, and paid to us the amounts of our de- 
mand? Surely not. Such a result was, by the 
terms of the article, left—with an express denial 
of those rights—to future negotiation; or, in other 
words, to a voluntary consent of France. Unless 
she gave this voluntary consent, we never could 
have obtained a negotiation to indemnify these 
claimants; and surely she would never have vol- 
untarily abandoned her own pretensions, so per- 
tinaciously urged, and assumed the payment of a 
claim she had so strenuously repudiated. 

But, again; would the United States, on her 
part, have ever found a ‘convenient time” to ne- 
. gotiate and provide for these matters, according to 
. the second article of the treaty? Under the pro- 

visions of that article the old treaties and the con- 
, Sular convention were declared to be inoperative 

until further negotiation should be had. Would 

American authorities have been hasty to agitate 

the question of their renewal? Would they wil- 

lingly have invited an angry controversy on the 
subject, which had already given infinite trouble, 
in the vain hope of securing these indemnities 
l! which had already been often refused in terms so 
! positive as to leave no hope that any future nego- 
tiation upon that subject could be successful? 

But it is evident, again, that any attempt at re- 
` newed negotiation would have been ineffectual. 
' Such attempt would but have presented again the 

counter demands of the two Governments—the re- 
newal of the treaties on the one hand, and the pay- 
ment of indemnities on the other. It would have 
the old controversy, and renewed the 
ancient bitterness of feeling, without a hope of 
i; amicable and satisfactory adjustment of the diffi- 
|! culty. It was prudence, in reference to the future 
i| harmony of the two nations, that the fruitless con- 
i troversy should cease; and this was the effect, and 
the only effect, of expunging the article. 
‘| [t will, perhaps, be said that this expunged ar- 
| ticle at least imposed the duty of negotiation on 
` the subject on the two Governments. It perpetu- 
i ated the dispute, and made it the object of each 
| party to refuse to agree, unless the other volun- 
| tarily and without advantage yielded. To this 
l: manifestly, neither party would consent; and the 
li subject would then be brought to its original posi- 
A resort to war to enforce the demands of 


' principle of justice to the claimants; nor could it 
f be allowed without compromising the highest in- 
j| terests of the nation. The rulers who should sac- 
| rifice the latter to the former would violate the 
plainest principles of duty, and betray the high 
i trust of delegated authority. 

But I have said enough—though nota tithe of 
what might be said—for the occasion. If I am 
correct in these views, there canbe no pretense on 
the merits for charging the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States with the demands of theseclaimants. I 
shall close with a few remarks on one or two other 
subjects which have been presented on behalf of 
the claimants, and which may be considered as 
rather incidental in their character. 
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We were told in the remarks made by the hon- 
orable Senator from Maine, [Mr. Brapsury,] who, 
as chairman of the select committee, reported this 
bill, that these claims are substantiated by more 
than twenty witnesses, whom he now summons | 
before us. The testimony to which the Senator | 
refers is the reports of committees of Congress, | 
who have heretofore given them a favorable con- ` 
sideration. These reports present no evidence of 
facts, and bring no new knowledge of the trans- , 
actions on which the rights of parties are founded. | 
They are commentaries, and not testimony. They 
show the inferences which certain men have drawn 
from the documents, while counter-statements and 
adverse reports show that others have regarded the 
merits in a different light; and the whole question 
is open to our unbiased judgment. So much have ` 
these former reports been regarded as authority in 
favor of the claims, that a list of them has been 
annexed to the report of every committee which 
has been made for several years past. 

_ Mr. President, this is an ancient claim. For 

fifty years it has been before Congress—for more | 
than half a century that a cause of complaint has | 
existed, if cause there is. At the first blush its 
antiquity would challenge an examination into the 
reasons why the claim had not been previously | 
allowed. Sir, there have been just men and wise | 
men in the epee department of this Govern- | 
ment during that wholetime. There have been men 

whose ability to investigate has never been sur- 

passed—whose love of justice has never been ex- 

ceeded—whosesympathies with theinjured glowed 

with more than ordinary ardor—whose attention 

has been long directed to the subject; yet these 

claims have never been allowed. It seems to me that 

there should be some limitation as to time in these | 
claims against the Government. I am no stickler 

for any strict, unyielding rule upon the subject by 

which just right should be barred; but are we to 

have claims presented here for 
centuries perhaps, repeated again and again, till | 
time shall end? Are they, and they alone of all ! 
that is earthly, to be so stamped with immortality? j' 
Will the next fifty years be more successful in | 
bringing a termination to these claims than the | 
past fifty years? Perhapsnot. And are we to go 

on another, another, and yet another fifty years? || 
Where are the bounds to be established ? Je this | 
importunity is never to cease, and if we are to 
adopt the principle clearly developed in this case, 
that a claim becomes stronger and stronger as it 
becomes older, there is no result, however unjust 
it may be other than the eventual allowance of all 
such demands. 

Mr. BADGER. Will my friend allow me to 
suggest, in answer to that difficulty about the lapse 
of time, that during the administration of Mr. 
Polk, both Houses of Congress concurred in the 
passage of a bill providing for the payment of these 
claims; and, so far from the President thinkin 
that the lapse of time was an objection, he Saoed 
the bill, assigning among other reasons that Con- 
gress had been too precipitate, and had not taken 
time to consider it. We think now we have time 
to consider it. 
~ Mr. FELCH. I think that two reasons were 
assigned by the President for the veto: first, the 
antiquity of the claims; and, secondly, the recip- 
itancy and want of deliberation wi which Con- 
gress had passed the bill at the very close of the 
session, 

Mr. BRADBURY. And also that it was passed || 
at an improper time—when the country was in- 
volved in a war, and all its resources were required 
for other bee 

Mr. FELCH. There were several reasons 
stated in the veto message, and among them those 
mentioned by the honorable Senators—that Con- 

‘gress had been too precipitate; but another was, 
the great antiquity of the claims; and, lastly, that 
the bill was passed at a time when the Treasury 

was burdened with unusual expenditures. 

While I regard the great antiquity of a claim as 

a presumption against it, I nevertheless admit that 
it may properly be explained by testimony, and |! 
by any facts which the history of the case may 
present, in explanation or excuse, and my ear is 
open to listen to anything of the kind which shall 

show why, if-just, it was not long ago recognized 


i 
| 
| 
years and years, for | 


i 


| 


| 


_ quarter of a century. There is evidently nothin 


i to the publication of this docu 
, Teport made was by Mr. Holmes in the Senate in 
| 1827, and he closes his report with a resolution, 


: to be laid before Congress. 
| Everett in 1828, 
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in Congress, and at the reports which, from time 
to time, have been made on the subject—the wit- 
nesses which have been summoned before us from 
the committee rooms. 

These claims were first presented by petition to 
Congress in 1802, when Mr. Giles, as chairman 
of a committee, in the House of Representatives, 
made a lengthy statement imbodying almost all 
the facts we have before us now, and concluded 
without recommending any action upon the sub- 
ject. He did not declare them to be in his opinion 
just or unjust, but presented merely a historical 
statement, expressing no opinion as to the merits 
of the application. i 

The next report was made by Mr. Marion, in 
1807. This report was, in general tenor, favor- 
able to the claimants, but it closes by declaring 
that the committee could not decide from what 
period the losses should be paid. 
panied by no bill, or resolution, or any recom- 


i 


i; mendation of definite action upon the subject by the | 
i| House. The next was an adverse report, made -| 


| in the Senate in 1818 by Mr. Roberts. The next 
was in 1822, in the House, by Mr. Russell, which | 
; was also adverse. The next was in the House, | 
| 1824, by Mr. Forsyth, also adverse. This exhib- ` 
_ its the action of both branches of Congress on the | 
` subject prior to the year 1827. This is the history ` 
of the matter for twenty-five years after the pre- 
| sentation of the first petitions. The result of all | 
| the efforts to obtain an acknowledgment of their 
| justice as claims on our Government by Congress 
1s found in one report expressing no opinion; one 
admitting that there may be some claim, but de- 
claring that it is impracticable to determine what 
portion of the losses of the petitioners were enti- 
tled to compensation; and three adverse reports. 
Neither the Senate nor House took any favorable 
action on the subject during this long period of a 


in this action of Congress which can be recanted 
as an excuse, if the claims were just, for the fail- 
ure to obtain success within this long period, or 
can give any additional weight to the Bening 

e have here presented the action of both 
branches of Congress on the subject prior to 1827. 
Here commences a new era. In 1826, the Senate 
called upon the President to furnish al! the docu- 
ments giving information upon the subject of these 
| claims. It was furnished by the Secretary of State 
i —the volume to which I have‘so often referred— 
| and printed in 1826 by order of the Senate. It is 
; certain that the action neither of Congress nor of 
| its committees was favorable to these claims prior 


I 


| to that time; but the claimants allege that the new | 


_light yielded by this publication has secured the 
| favorable action of committees ever since. But, 
i on examination of the documents, I assert that 
the merits and gist of this whole case, notwith- 
standing the publication of this volume did not 
take place until twenty-four years afterwards, will 
be found in Mr. Giles’s report in 1802. Although 
the correspondence and journals of the negotiators 
and other officials then presented were not quoted 
in that rept, yet the main features and facts, 
upon which the determination ofthis matter must 
depend, are to be found in detail. 

et us look to a few of the reports subsequent 
ment. The next 


requiring the President to procure the evidence and 
documents relative to the claims, and to cause them | 

The next report was | 
presentatives by Mr. | 
which was favorable in the gen- | 
eral results to the claimants, but the committee 
asked to be discharged from further consideration | 
of the subject, because the Senate had it under | 
consideration. 


made in the House of Re 


it was accom- i! 


in every report since made. 
Anying charge of the matter since that time, a ma- 
jority has been favorable to the claims. 

The history of the action of this Government 
upon this subject during this long period of time, 
in my opinion, presents very little to justify the 
claim of authority in favor of these demands. It 
will be recollected that during the early years of 
this period, the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives were composed of men who had taken part 
: in the transactions out of which these claimsarose. 
: The President of the United States and the Cabi- 
, net officers, for no inconsiderable portion of this 
i time, were men also who had themselves partici- 
| pated in this very matter, and were cognizant of 
the facts. Yet, during this time, no action upon 
| this subject was recommended to Congress; nor 
i did any document emanate from the Executive 

Department which could be regarded as sustaining 
these claims. Congress itself was composed of 
men familiar with the matter, and if, as is alleged 
here, these claims had been of that just character 
| which must strike the mind of every man as de- 
manding reparation from the Treasury of the United 
States, can any man believe that these men would 
: have been silent and allowed them to sleep without 
‘urging them on to a final decision? Is it to be 

credited that these claimants could obtain no justice 
‘ at the hands of these men? . 
But let us return to the subject of these reports 
| again. Commencing in 1802, no committee could 


Of every committee 


|! be found in the Senate to report a bill in favor of 


| these claims until the year 1829. Thus, for twen- 
| ty-seven years, in the midst of men who knew all 
Doui the facts, and who were familiar with the 
transactions from the commencement, and who, 
if the claims had merits, would have been the first 
to provide for the payment by the Government, 
no bill for their relief could be obtained from any 
committee. 

In the House, not until 1838—some thirty-six 
years after this matter had been presented to Con- 
Shi va a bill reported in favor of these claims. 

urely these demands come before us now with 
greater strength, and commend themselves more 
to the judgment of Senators than they did at an 
earlier day, when it would seem that their justice 
| must have been more apparent, and the testimony 
| more abundant. Surely they are in better repute 
; among us than among our fathers, who knew their 
i origin and their history. Surely age has added to 
| their strength in proportion as it has diminished 
| thé evidence of their justice and the number of the 
witnesses, 
| A claim of five millions of dollars is not a small 
i affair. Itis capable of increasing the impetus of 
_ its own progress. It proceeds, acquiring strength 
‘ from day to day, and from year to year, and ma- 
| king friends upon every side. I do not complain 
of the fact; but it must be apparent to every man 
that there never has been a claim more carefylly 
nursed, or more urgently pressed, than that now 
before us. Can any man number the agents who 
advocate and who urge it? Can any one count 
the emissaries who have been sent to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States to obtain resolutions to 
bear upon the consciences of men here, and com- 
fe. them to cast their votes in favor of this claim? 

y friend from Arkansas, [Mr. Bortanp,] I be- 
lieve, is now under a series of resolutions giving 
instructions on the subject. His Legislature has 

instructed both for and against the claims; but 
| the last instructions are in their favor. Can any 
, man read the number of pamphlets and newspa- 


|, per articles intended to control public sentiment 


j on the subject who does not see how complete 
| is the machinery—how incessant its working— 
how admirable its operation to secure the desired 
result ? 


Again, in 1828 and 1829 reports were made by ` 
Mr. Cha i 


justice of the claims, and the last b 
relief of the claimants. 
a report in the House, 
that no action should be had in that body, 
they should wait the action of the Senate. 

In 1830 Mr. Livingston made a report in the | 
Senate favorable to the claimants, accompanied by 


y a bill for the ' 


but that | 
| 


and paid. 
Let us look, then, at the history of this matter 


a bill, and this has been considered the standard | 
work upon this subject, and has been incorporated 


| 
\ 


ambers in the Senate. The first was ac- | 
; companied by a resolution which declared the i 


In 1829 Mr. Everett made |: 
recommending, as before, |: 


There is an effectual urgency in this matter 
which is not peculiar to these claims, but is con- 
nected with all large demands on the public Treas- 
ury—an urgency which will press them forward 
with an impetus that small claims can never ac- 
quire. I intend to cast no imputation upon any 
man here for casting his vote according to hisown 
conscience and belief, nor upon anybody outside 
of these walls for urging in a proper manner the 
claims in which his friends or himself may be 
interested. But the extraordinary efforta made to 

ass this bill we cannot conceal from ourselves. 
The influences in its behalf cannot escape notice. 


i 


‘ 
f 


i 
| 
! 


i 


1852.) 


Weare compelled to contrast the past with the 
present—the infancy and weakness of this claim 
with its present maturity and atrength. If we | 
look back to the time when for a quarter of a cen- 
tury no rted bill could be obtained favorable 
to these claims, we see them in their infancy. 
Then they needed the fostering hand of the care- 
fal nurse. They received the most unremitted at- 
tention. They were nurtured, and guarded, and 
trained, as they passed to maturity, for increased 
vigor and strength. They have increased in power 
in proportion to the care bestowed upon them and 
the lapse of time, until now they stand in our 
midst, not only in the vigor of manhood, but I 
fear in the strength of the conqueror. When the. 
first favorable action of the committees of Con- 
gress was obtained upon these claims, a much 
smaller amount was reported than at the present 
time. Then these claimants were content with 
52,000,000. Now they demand $5,000,000. I 
now it is said that the interest to the present 
time, added to that amount, would swell the sum 
to that mentioned in the bill before us. 


interest on any claim of this character. There | 
was a time when the friends of this bill were satis- | 
fied with a proposed grant of land for their indem- | 
nity. Now Government bonds, worth more than | 
specie, are demanded. Ifa claim, for the discharge 
of which $2,000,000 in lands wvuld have been ` 
satisfactory, has in so short a time so improved 
that $5,000,000 in cash are reluctantly received, no 
man can tell what next may be demanded. 

There is another feature in this bill to which I 
must allude. I have already referred to the report 
made by Mr. Holmes, of Maine, formerly a mem- 
ber of this body, presenting with great zeal and 
ability all the arguments in favor of these claims. 
He did not report a bill. He and his committee 
were not prepared to go to that extent, but they 
reported a resolution calling upon the President to 
furnish information and the testimony on this sub- 
ject of the claims of the petitioners. 

Now, let any Senator look through the docu- 
ments which are presented in this case, and say 
whether he can find any evidence to sustain the 
facts alleged by any one of the petitioners who de- 
clares that he has been a sufferer. 
dence in any one case of the loss of a vessel by | 
the interference of the French Government with |; 
American commerce? Is there evidence that any J! 
one of these claimants ever owned a vessel? Is | 
there evidence that any one ‘of these petitioners |; 
ever had any interest in the cargo of a vessel? | 
Are any of them by ha proof connected with any 
depredations committed France on the broad 
ocean? None at all. The matter is by the bill |i 
under consideration turned over to a commission |. 
to hear the proof and to decide on theclaims. Mr. | 
Holmes was right when, although standing as a 
friend of these claims, he demanded light on this 
subject. If this man or that man has a claim 
against the Government, let him give proof of his 
nights to Congress, and let this tribunal decide on 
the testimony. - 

Mr. BRADBURY. The Senator will perceive, 
by examining the documents, that Mr. Holmes 
contemplated not the appointment of a commis- 
sioner, but that Congress should act on the claims 
separately, and therefore required just the kind of 
evidence which we now propose to submit to the : 
commissioners. : 

Mr. FELCH. Mr. Holmes, I believe, did not 
say very definitely in that report what the com- . 
mittee did propose. But they sought light—testi- 
mony as to facts—so that Congress might act on | 
the subject underatandingly. It is for the very ` 
reason that another principle is adopted by this | 
bill that E object. That committee was rightin 
demanding that the merits of each case should be | 
the subject of separate action. It is a rule of uni- i 
versal application here. The individual petitioner :' 
must show what his rights are, and Congress then |: 
decides uponthem. By this bill we assume thata | 
large class of cases are meritorious, and appropri- || 
ate five millions of dollars from the Treasury, and 
commit the matter to commissioners to determine |: 
how the sum shall be apportioned among the claim- |! 
ants. In such a case, what will be the effect? The || 
door is opened wide for everybody to come in 
and present a claim. We sometimes hear it said | 


But we i, 
have never yet, as far as I know, in this depart- | 
meat of the Government, assumed the payment of |! 


Is there evi- `, 


„in this Chamber. 
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that we legislate to avoid frauds and erjuries. It 
| seems to me that in this bill we are 


egislating to 
invite and promote both. These are ancient trana- 
actions, and the testimony must now be scattered 
and obscure; the memory of many explanatory 
facts must be lost, and rebutting proof must be 
beyond reach: yet all are invited to come in. So 
far as we have any proof in regard to French 
claims in detail, we are not prepossessed with the 
idea of their merit. The treaty of Paris of 1831, 
provided for the payment of some of these old 
claims; and a list of all that were presented to the 
commissioners having their origin prior to the 
ratification of the convention of 1800 were reported 
to the Senate in 1846. (Senate Docts., 1st sess. 
29th Cong.) One hundred and four claims were 
presented: and of them, four only were allowed. 
he rejections were principally for insufficiency of 
evidence. The “ conjectural. note,” or list of 
claims annexed to the convention of 1803, com- 
prises one hundred and twenty-two cases of claim; 
of these, sixty-eight, or more than one half, were 
rejected by the American commissioners of claims. 
the claims presented, not entered on the conjec- 
tural note, three hundred and fifty-six were ad- 
mitted, and one hundred and seventy-three, or 
about one half, were rejected. 1f these were speci- 


mens ofthe claims, they may certainly be regarded | 
asa confused mass—a arge proportion of which are ' 
l 


mere *‘ pretensions.” we depart from all 


rules previously applied, and appropriate money - 


by the millions for their payment, and, instead of 


_ judging ourselves of their merits on the proofs, 


turn the matter over for distribution by commis- 
sioners? If, perchance, in such a general scram- 
ble, one honest claim should be paid, a hundred 
with no merits will be likely to pass. Agents, 
insurance companies, assignees, and purchasers at 
bankrupt sales, are all invited to seek their fortunes 
before the commissioners, and to put their hands 
into the Treasury. 

The honorable Senator who has charge of this 
bill is himself the author of a proposition now or 
lately before us to appoint a Board of Commis- 
sioners to act on all claims against the Govern- 
ment. Is the Senator ready to carry out the prin- 
ane of the bill before us, and allow it to apply 
ot 


when they come before us. We send one class of 
claims to one committee, and another class to an- 
other committee. Will he appropriate a million of 
dollars in advance to pay such claims as uspally 
go before the Committee on Pensions ?—another 
million for such claims as are usually committed 
to theCommittee on Claims? Will he appropriate 
another million for Indian claims, and another for 
petitioners for pensions? Will he allow the com- 


missioners under his general bill to decide finally. : 


on such claims, and to distribute the money thus 
appropriates inadvance? l apprehend the honor- 
able 


was not a rightone. He has not incorporated it in 
the general bill to which I refer. Let us axamine 
each particular case on its own merits; and then 
let us allow it or not allow it, as justice shall de- 
mand, and make no appropriation in advance, tó 
be distributed at the discretion of others. 

But, again: the reports made from time to time 
in favor of these claims are represented as so many 
deliberate adjudications on their merits by men 
unbiassed and uncommitted. They are not so. 
These claims are older than the Senator from 


Maine or myself. They have been longer before | 


the Senate than any one here has been a member 
They have been voted upon 
probably by every member of this body—by most 
of them many times—except those who have just 
taken their seats here; and the record of their votes 
is preserved. 

he Committee on Foreign Relations is that to 
which they properly belong. But when a Senator 
has any of these petitions to present, he readily 
aacertains how the members of that committee 
have at previous sessions voted on the subject. 
If the majority is found to be adverse to the claims, 
they must not receive that reference. A select 


| committee is asked, and the mover is appointed 


chairman: In the constitution of such committee, 
the quaint old rule—that every bantling shall be 
committed to the hands of its friends—is applied, 
and the majority are appointed from those who 


to |! 
er cases as well as this? We classify cases . 


|, such allegation is contained in any o 
Senator would shrink back from a proposition | 
‘ of that kind, and would admit that the principle 


are in favor of granting the prayer of the peti- 
tioners: so it was in the constitution of the select 
| committee who reported this bill. All the mem- 
bers had recorded their votes heretofore on the 
subject-—three for and two against the claims. 
This choice of committees was exhibited a few 
| years since in this body by the action of an hon- 
: orable Senator not now here. He presented sev- 
i eral of the petitions, and declined to have them re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
avowing as a reason that he feared they would be 
against them, and subsequently had them referred 
toa select committee who were, of course, favor- 
able to them. 
This illustrates the whole history of parliament- 
ary action on this subject. If the proper stand- 
: ing committee is favorable to the demands, the 
memorials are committed to their charge; if it is 
known not to be so, a select committee is a ppointed, 
of whose members its friends have a majority, and 
who of course, present a favorable report. Where 
_ is the strength added to these claims by reports of 
_that kind? What sanction is given by them which 
; can convince us of their justice, or be regarded as 
| testimony in their favor? If but three individuals 
| in the Senate were in their favor, they would be 
| placed on a special committee by parliamentary 
usage, and would makea favorable majority re- 
port. As the opinion of so many individuals, I 
should regard their views with great deference and 
respect. But when we are asked to do more, and 
rely upon the official reports of the committee as 
evidence of the justice of the demand, I say we 
must have the decision of men not committed in 
advance on the subject—men who are free from 
bias—who stand uncommitted, like the independ- 
ent judiciary of the country, adjudicating the case 
‘according to their own convictions, upon a grave 
and impartial examination of such testimony as 
may be produced. When that is the case, I yield 
to the strength of their decision; but never when 
the examination is made by a tribunal constituted 
| of individuals appointed for the reason that they 
, are known to be in favor of the applications. 
| It has been alleged, as a reason why these claims 
| were not paid at an earlier day, that the poverty 
of the National Treasury rendered it impracti- 
cable, or at least inconvenient. Does this afford 
a satisfactory explanation? I believe we might 


tt 


a 
i 


te 


ti select years in the early history of these claims, 


when the National Treasury was in a better condi- 
tion than at a more recent period, or perhaps at 
the present time. In 1807, more than eight and a 
half millions of money were reported by Mr. Jef- 
| ferson as being in the Treasury. In 1808, there 


| 


.: were nearly fourteen millions, when only about 


five millions were required to pay the expenses of 
theGovernment. Wehavenever yet denied the just 
‘right of any citizen on account of our porny. No 
the reports. 
When the difficulties with France, arising from 
these spoliations on our commerce, were pending, 
millions of money were appropriated, and loans, 
| almost without stint, were allowed to carry on the 
| war and to repel the anticipated invasion. A small 
i amount only was used when the adjustment took 
, Place. Why was a portion of the residue not ap- 
propriated to pay these claims, if our Government 
‘assumed them? Want of means with which to 
pay was surely not the cause of their denial. 
And, indeed, this could, under no circumstances, 
i be a reason for refusing to acknowledge the obli- 
. gation ultimately to discharge them. This bill, 
as reported to the Senate, did not provide for the 
; immediate payment of the amount in cash, but in 
| Government stock, at a credit of twenty years. 
| The Government was never too poor to pay in the 
| Manner now proposed, even if means were want- 
iing. But this was never the difficulty. The cause 
| of the delay is deeper and more radical. The jus- 
| tice of the claims was not admitted by Congress. 
It was the denial of the obligation, and not the 
want of means to discharge it, which, running 
through the proceedings of Congress, has left the 
matter still unadjusted. 

Before casting our votes for this bill, carefat 
consideration should be given to the tendency of 
the principle involved in the proposed payment. 
Where is it to lead this Government? Where are 
we to set bounds to our obligations if we assume 
the payment of claims of this description? The 
| French spoliations are not the only instances of 
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injuries to American commerce, nor is this the 
only case in which American citizens have sought 

the aid of their Government in obtaining indem- 

nities from foreign nations without entire suc- 

cess. 

Are we to review the whole subject? Are we 

to go over the negotiations from the organization 

of the Government to the present time, giving in- 
demnity to citizens who, even with the aid of the 

Government, have been unsuccessful in obtaining 
indemnity from foreign governments? If we are 
to do that, it behooves us to look well to the extent 
of our obligations before we adopt the principle. 

During these wars of Europe, to which f have so 
often referred, our commerce suffered in every sea, 
and all the nations involved in that ocean warfare 
committed depredations on our flag. It was not 
from France alone, but from the other belligerent 
nations also, that we suffered these spoliations. 
Has compensation for one citizen been obtained 
from them? i 

Mr. BRADBURY. Certainly. England and 
Spain have provided for payment. 

Mr. FELCH. I am aware of the provisions 
in the treaties with these nations. By the treaty 
of 1794 England assumed the payment of previ- 
ous injuries committed under her flag. Since that 
time she has vexed our commerce and our seamen 
more than any other nation; but has never, to my 
knowledge, made compensation of a dollar for the 
injuries, except a small amount for certain slaves. 
And since the treaty of 1814 no one has supposed 
that a subsisting claim for compensation existed in 


j 


behalf of the injured merchants upon that Gov- | 


ernment, or our own, for spoliations and impress- 
ments prior to that treaty. Are we now tore- 
view this matter, and pay these claims from the 
Treasury? 

We had similar claims also against Spain. 
the treaty with that Government of the 22d Febru- 
ary, 1819, in consideration of the cession of the 


Fioridas, the United States undertook to pay in- | 


demnities to our citizens to an amount not exceed- | 
ing $5,000,000; and the Government expressly 
“renounce all claims for damages or injuries 
€ which they themselves, as well as their respective 
‘citizens and subjects, have suffered until the time 
‘of signing this treaty.” Spain is declared to be 
exonerated, and the claims entirely canceled. 
Commissioners were appointed to examine and 


decide on the allowances, and the amount paid was | 
Are we | 
to readjust these demands, and to appropriate ; 


less than ninety-two cents on the dollar. 


money to pay the balance? 
Denmark had also, and at the same time with 


the French depredations, committed similar spoli- | 


ations on our commerce; and by the treaty of 1830, 
that nation agreed to renounce all counter claims, 
and to pay our Government six hundred and 


fifty thousand dollars in full indemnity for the in- |. 


By ` 


[April 1, 


Ho. or Reps. 


under it, all such cases should not be received, and | 
full indemnity made for all losses. Justice should || 
be meted out alike to all. Even liberality should | 
be based on some principle, which should not ca- :; 

iciously discriminate to the entire abandonment | 


| 
| pri : 
. of one, and profuse prodigality to another. 


But, sir, l am not prepared to adopt a principle , 
so broad in its operation as that here pressed. 
I would be as liberal in this case asin any other , 
which could be presented. f do hold that there 
is a duty resting upon every member of the Sen- | 
` ate to look well to the claims which are presented, ` 
and to scrutinize carefully the justice and princi- 
ple involved in them—not to oppress the citizen, | 
not to deny a just right, not to refuse to pay where 
payment ought to be made; but to guard the Treas- 
ury against claims of an improper and unjust 
character, which are sometimes exhibited here, 
and pertinaciously urged. In the discharge of my 
duty, Mr. President, I have investigated these 
| claims and the voluminous documents developing 
l: their history. It is a difficult subject to present in 
| forensic discussion, and 1 fear I have been unable 
|i in my remarks to exhibit to the Senate as clear ' 
il and definite views of the merits as exist in my own | 
i! mind. My labors of investigation have at least ; 


: satisfied myself as to the vote which l ought to |! 


‘give. I can discover no principle of justice which 


requires of our Government the payment of the de- | 


mands of these petitioners. On the contrary, the 
bill adopts a principle which would lead us astray 
' from all former practice of our own nation and 
ii that of other Governments. 
It recognizes righta which do not exist, and | 
| authorizes, if it does not require, the allowance of | 
t: other claims of a similar character long since | 
f abandoned, and for which our Government was ' 
' never supposed even by the claimants to be liable | 
sufficient in amount to almost beggar the Treas- : 
ury. Notwithstanding these consequences, if I | 
believed the claims were just, I should give them | 
my support; but my conviction is adverse, and 
my vote must follow my conviction. 


SLAVERY QUESTION, &c. 


SPEECH OF MR. C.F. CLEVELAND, | 
OF CONNECTICUT, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1, 1852. 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to 
every man who is the head of a family and a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land out of the public domain, upon condition of occu- ` 
pancy and cultivation of the same for the period therein 
specified, being under consideration in the Committee of 
the Whole— 


Mr. CLEVELAND said: 


' will commit an error. 


H 


jured citizens, under a stipulation that all of the || | Mr. Caamman: Í do not propose on this occa- 
& claims should be regarded as definitively and |: sion to consume the time of the committee by 
irrevocably terminated.” The claims were settled || making what young gentlemen who have recently 
by commissioners, but the citizens received only || come to Congress consider a speech—one gotten up 
about thirty-one cents on thedollar on theamount ir for publication. I ask, however, my slaveholding 
substantiated. Less than one third of the sum || friends, and the Representatives of slaveholders, 


decided to be due was paid. The balance—more 
than a million and a quarter of dollars—was ex- 
pressly renounced by the treaty, but never paid to | 
the claimants. 
Now, here is a case, clear upon the facts, and : 
much stronger, in my humble opinion, in its ap- | 
peal to the sense of justice of the nation for pay- 
ment, than that under consideration. No longand | 
expensive negotiation to adjust the claims had’: 
taken place; no war to enforce their payment; no 
spilling of blood, and little expenditure of treas- `` 
ure, to obtain indemnity from Denmark—the en- | 
tire claims being clearly canceled by the treaty, - 
by which all difficulties are-adjusted, and all coun- ` 
ter claims discharged. Yet two thirds of the 
amount of the demands were never paid. [s this 
balance to be recognized as a national obligation? 
Are these claimants also to hold the Government | 
responsible, because they did not succeed in ob- ; 
taining full payment, and make their own Govern- 
ment their debtor? 
I do not so understand the relative duties and | 
obligations of the Government and the citizen. || 
But if the principle involved in this bill is to re- 
ceive the deliberate sanction of Government, and 
to be adopted as a rule, I cannot conceive why, 


ì 


i 


‘| to listen for a while and learn a little of the truth; 


for I do not intend that they shall be cheated, or 
their goods or other valuable thing obtained under 
false pretenses. But before I come to that part of 
: the few remarks which I intend to submit for their 


citizens, but it will bea subject of deep-telt joy 
to the countless thousands who now, oppressed 
and poverty stricken, seek in this land a refuge 
beneath the stripes and stars. 

_Now, sir, from whence comes opposition to this 
bill? Why, sir, the only really formidable oppo- 
sition made, and from which alone the bill is in 


' any danger, comes, so far as I am able to discover, 


from those gentlemen who are desirous of obtain- 
‘ing from this Congress grants of the public lands 
to aid in building railroads. In the first place, I 
say frankly, that I believe if they are serious in 
their opposition, and mean to vote against this 
bill because the House did not see fit at once 
; and without consideration to pass their bills, they 
Sir, that there will be 
railroads whenever and wherever the condition 
and resources of the country warrant their build- 
‘ing, is a fact as certain as that this country is 
nearly, if not entirely, overrun by shrewd Yan- 
' kees, who like to turn a sixpence wherever they 
: ċan. There is no danger to be apprehended from 
i the passage of this act. On the contrary, let me 
assure my friends that their railroads will be built 
much sooner by its success than by any other 
mode, 

Mr. FREEMAN, (interrupting.) I ama mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Lands, who have 
| reported these railroad bills, and I have heard no 
opposition there to this measure. I believe that 
those who are most interested in the railroad bills 
are equally interested in the homestead bill. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. That is right; I am-re- 
| joiced to hear it, because, permit me to say here, 

that I entertain some doubts in regard to these 

grants of public lands for railroad purposes. The 
' granting of public lands to States, for the purpose 
of constructing railroads over lands now unoccu- 
pied, is fraught with some danger. There are 
benefits likely to result from it undoubtedly, but 
there are dangers also; and I feel it my duty to 
| call the attention of the committee to them. 
| Jn the first place, no new State, that I am aware 
i of, within the limits of the United States, is in a 
‘condition to benefit itself by taking these lands 
i and raising the means of building the roads. This 
will be admitted by every friend of railroad pro- 
i jects. If they are not thus able, what must they 


© do? .Why they must necessarily get a company 


to do it. And where is that company to come 
: from? Everybody knows that it must be located 
in Walt street, New York, State street, Boston, 
or some such place. The brokers, who form the 
company, will take the stock for the purpose of 
making money, and they are the men who mainly 
wiil be benefited by it. What, then, are we called 
upon todo? To give away millions of acres of 
the public lands, and place them in the power of 
these companies. Will this benefit the Western 
_ States? No; for the lands will be in the hands of 
| the stock-jobbers. Will they consult the interests 
| of the new States? This can hardly be expected. 
| If charters are granted to these companies, who 
i must be the owners of the land and stock, what 
will be the effect? Why, at the first view we 
| should say that they would put the lands at once 
into market—bring in settlers—people the country. 
Wait a moment. They will want the benefit of 
the rise of the alterhate sections, and to secure it, 
they will send their agents abroad to borrow 
money by a mortgage of the land grafted; failing 


| ject legitimately before us. 


i the public domain, on condition that they will 


j and the best interests and happiness of the people | 


consideration, and the consideration of the com- | 


; : '| in that, they will issue their bonds with twenty 
mittee, | desire to say a few words upon the sub- | 


years or more to run, and pledge the land thus 
c ‘| given by Congress for the payment of them. 

A bill has been introduced by the gentleman | This will necessarily keep the lands out of mat- 
from Tennessee [Mr. Jounson] to give to a class | ket for such length of time as suits the interest of 
of men now landless a certain number of acresof | the concern, and induce a necessity which will 
: C not only control and retard the sale and settlement 
settle upon it and enrich themselves and the Gov- | of these lands, but will go far to create a power 
ernment by its fruits. The proposition is one hostile to the best interests of the State. It will 


, which that gentleman has with untiring persever- : be for the interest of these corporations to hold 


ance presented to the consideration of the Amer- — on to their lands until the settlement of the alter- 


j ican people since a time when there was scarcely |: nate sections, sold by the Government, shall in- 


a voice in Congress to second the movement; but || crease the value of their lands, thus held and kept 
although it met with little favor at the commence- :, out of market, ten fold. 

ment, yet his heart must be cheered by seeing that I have another objection to these grants of land. 
the time is near when this favorite project, for ; This public domain is the property of all the 
which he has so long and so manfully striven, will | States, as much the old as the new. What jus- 
become a law; his wishes thereby accomplished, || tice or fairness then is there in robbing one portion 
; of the Republic to enrich another? If you are 
romoted. Sir, not only will the passage of this |; to embark in this extensive system of internal im- 
aw gladden the hearts of our own enterprising || provement, why should not the old States share 
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in it? And another objection is, 


to one set of petitioners, you must give to all, and 


the numberless petitions now before us asking aid ` 


in this way proves thie fact, and admonishes us 
that we should act cautiously in the premises. I 
ield to no man on this floor in my desire to ben- 
efit and build up the new States—those States who 
are adding so much to the glory and lasting pros- 
perity of this Republic. But I ask them to pause 
and see whether they are not asking for that which 
will ulumately be a curse to themselves and the 
country. 
I voted for the Illinois railroad bill last 
with great reluctance, and I have ever since re- 
ted that vote. I did it because I desired to 
efit our Weatern friends. They are very clever 
fellows, like all the other gentlemen on this floor, 
and my desire to accommodate everybody, and 
my known kindness of disposition, dacol meto 
vote for it. But there was another consideration: 
lt was said here that the Union was cracking; that 
it was about to be dissolved, and I thought that 
this iron band might help to stop the fracture; 
upon reflection, I have come to the conclusion that 
there was no such danger to the Union as timid, 
designing, and ambitious men represented, and 
that the vote which I gave in favor of that grant 
was nota wiseone. I am not satisfied that I then 
did what was right, and I have therefore, refused 
to do the same thing again. That is al! I wish to 
say upon the subject of these railroads. 

n rd to the grant of lands to actual set- 
tlers, I desire to see the Western States peopled 
to their fullest capacity, with men who can say, 
when they reach home after the labors of the day 
are over, ‘1 am iw MY OWN House.” It may bea 
log-hut, but gentlemen know that, beneath their 
own roof-trees, and by their own fire-sides, they 
realize more comforts, and find what is nearer 
allied to dise, than can be found elsewhere on 
God’s foot-stool. This is true, in a greater de- 
gree, as a general rule, in the lowly log-cabin of 
the humblest citizen, than in the lordly mansion 
of the rich; and were it mine to choose, I would 
rather receive the blessings, guching warm, from 
the hearts of those who shall be provided with 
homes by this bill, and which will be showered 
upon all who are instrumental in Ls , than 
live like Millard Fillmore in the White House— 
a home which he so unwillingly occupies, and 
which every one else is so anxious to keep clear of. 


year, 


[Laughter.} Yes, themen, women, and children, | 
who live in p re possess as much of virtue, | ! foll 
true piety, and thankfulness of heart to God, and |i sir 


their friends, as can be found anywhere upon 
earth, and I ho 
when they are thanking God for his mercies, and 
thanking Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, for his 
persevering efforts in their behalf, they may in- 
clude the Thirty-second Congress, and especially 
the popular branch of it. far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall do all I can to deserve it. 

Passing from that topic, I wish to say a few 
words about another matter. I allude to the res- 


and trust that we shall so act as 


! to interrupt him for a moment? 


|| laration of the finality of the compromise meas- 


i 
i 
f} 


ij 
a 


i! upon the ground of propriety, I have another | 


olution which is on your table, indorsing thefugi- ` 


tive slave law, introduced by the gentleman from 


Georgia, [Mr. Jacxson,] which he promised the - 


| and the examination of the world. 


‘a similar conclusion. 
a moment at the manifest impropriety of the | 
j: thing? Look at the ridiculous position in which || ciple upon our s 
i we shall be placed by the passage of such a res- || 


Slavery Question—The Compromise—Mr. Cleveland. 
that if you give House reénecting that law, 


merely for the pur- 
pose of reading somebody else out of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and reading themselves in, thereby 
changing their present respective positions? Are 
we to be made the tools of these men, by thus 
reindorsing the law we ourselves have made ? Let ; 
it be done, and I tell gentlemen it will stand as a 
mark of folly against this Congress so long as men | 
continue to meet in legislative bodies. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman allow me 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Certainly; but I ask the | 


" gentleman to be as short as possibie. 


Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman charges me 
with inconsistency, first, for introducing a resolu- 
tion after ! had a few days before voted to lay a 
similar resolution on the table in the Democratic 
caucus at the opening of the present session; and 
second, because I had stated as my reason for 
having done so, that I was opposed to introducing , 
the subject of slavery either nto the Democratic , 
caucus, or into Congress. I was opposed to it, | 
and I did rot introduce my proposition for a dec- , 


ures until speeches had been delivered upon the 


floor by at least the two gentlemen from Ohio, ': 
(Messrs. Gropines and CamPsELL,] and the gen- | 


tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. pee Bea 
open hostility to the fugitive slave law. 
that was done, 1l considered it time for such a res- 
olution to be introduced. i 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Ihave no doubt of the 
honorable motives which actuated the gentleman | 
from ia. I have been with him for three . 
sessions nearly, and I freely say that 1 have seen | 
no act, I have heard no word, ne upon his 
rt, which indicates in the slightest degree that 
e is not in every respect worthy of the position 
he now occupies upon this floor. & know that he 
is above everything like trick or management. 
Everything is fair and open to the light of day 


: theless, permit me to say, that from the reasons | 
given by the gentleman from Georgia, I am sur- ` 
prised that he should have been brought to sucha 
result; for the same facts precisely have operated 
upon my mind, and I certainly have not come to | 

I ask gentlemen to look for | 


olution. Am I to be driven into such an act of | 
y because other people act improperly? No, | 
; wherever | stand, I intend it shall be upon my | 
own position, and not upon that of somebody else. | 
But if no objections existed to this resolution | 


which would effectually prevent me from giving | 
it my assent. It proposes to indorse the infamous ` 
fugitive slavelaw,a purely Whig measure, in ita ori- | 
gin and principles; and that it is such I will demon- | 
strate so that no man upon this floor can deny it. 

Mr. JACKSON. il] the gentleman allow me | 
to ask him another question ? | 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I have no time to spare, | 
but I will accommodate the gentleman. | 

Mr. JACKSON. Thegentleman says the fugi- ` 


:; mention of this as 


ut, never- , 


Ho. or Reps. 


opinions of their integrity as law-abiding citizens. 
I tell you, gentlemen, you will live to see the day, 
or, if you do not, your sons will, when the very 
our measure will cause a 
blush of shame, to think that you should have 
been guilty of such consummate folly and want of 
principle. 
I regret to see that our outside friends from the 
South had not a little more of nerve, and a little 
less indecision, in resisting these acts of the last 


; Congress—in resisting that assumption of power 


upon the part of Congress. In my opinion, the 
passage of the fugitive slave law was precisely 
such a stretch of power in principle as was the 
passage of the alien and sedition laws upon the 
_ part of the Congress passing them. 

I tall Democrats who are so anxious to connect 
their names with the support of the slave law of 
the last Congress, that the power it places in the 
hands of the Executive is an hundred fold more 
dangerous to the liberties of the citizen than the 
alien and sedition laws, which made the adminis- 
tration of the elder Adams so odious in the eyes 
of all honest Democrats. And what use have we 
seen the Executive make of this law within the 
first few months of its existence? Because of a 
negro riot in Boston, he asked that Congress 


:| should pass a law giving him power to call out the 
en | 


militia and shoot down unsuspecting citizens be- 
fore they are notified of their offenses. And, on 
another occasion, when a fatal occurrence, growing 
out of the attempted enforcement of this same law 
in Pennsylvania, the Executive attempted to en- 
graft upon our system of jurisprudence the law ot 
constructive treason—a more dangerous stretch of 
power than has ever before been attempted since 
the formation of this Government. 

Do gentlemen see no danger in all this? And 
especially do Democrats who are jealous of the 
power of the Executive see no danger to our re- 
publican institutions in these acts? hat is now 
done under this law to aid and support slavehold- 

' ers by the present Executive may establish a pre- 
cedent, by virtue of which some other not quite so 
. friendly may wield this new power against them, 
‚and it may be against the rights of the States. 
| Thanks to an intelligent and patriotic jury, the 
Executive and his subordinates were foiled in their 
purpose, and we have not yet to record this prin- 
stem of jurisprudence. 
Mr. FLORENCE, Will the gentleman permit 
i me to make a single explanation? I am sure the 
| position I occupied in the Christiana trials enti- 
| tles me to it. I was foreman of the grand jury 
| that brought in the bills to which the gentleman 
| alludes in this treason case. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Iam sorry to hear it. 
| Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman allow 
_me to ask him whether he ever read the testimony 
i in this case? Or the charge of the district judge? 
| Mr.CLEVELAND. Yes, both; and I aequit 
| the grand jury. But if I had jurisdiction over the 
| judge, I would not acquit him. I will excuse the 
| gentleman [Mr. FLorexnce] for what he did, be- 
: case he placed confidence in the judge who charged 


the jury. 
| Mr. FLORENCE. I thought the gentleman 


public in a speech delivered here, and acopy of tive slave law is purely a Whig measure. Now, | had not read the testimony, or he would not have 


which has been sent to my desk, he never would 
vote for, either in caucuses of the members of the 
House, or if the House itself. He says that dis- 
tinctly in his speech, if I have read it aright, for I 
did not hear it delivered. 


But, sir, my honorable friend from Georgia, no | 


doubt from the 
(for I believe him actuated by none other,) has 
changed his mind in relation to this matter. He 
now thinks it expedient to have this resolution 


offered. And what object is to be gained by its . 


passage? Ig it to stop agitation? Truly, a most 
singular plan, this, to revive all the bitterness and 
acrimony of the past two sessions, in order finally 
to quiet it! Why, sir, with all due respect to the 
honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jacx- 
son,] who offered it, and to those gentlemen who 
are anxious for its introduction into this House, 
I say that should it pass, it will fasten a mark of 
disgrace upon us that nothing can obliterate! 
ask, is it ths 


efforts made for its repeal, to allow a resolution to 
be introduced by certain individuals into this 


pore and most patriotic motives, 
i 


i 


oj 


i 


I. yet the assertion is made with the greatest cool- 
part of wisdom to pass a law, and , ness, for selfish and party purposes, that this law 
after that law is not only in actual operation, but no |. is popular with the people; and men are addition- 


| 
i 


I want to know whether the gentleman has refer- |: 


ence to my resolution or to the fugitive slave law ? 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Oh, the fugitive slave | 
law, certainly. Idid not mean, when speaking of | 
the conduct of the Whigs, to reflect upon the gen- 
tleman’s resolution. ; 
My Whig friends around me seem delighted | 
that I should give them the credit of this measure, 
which is so obnoxious to right-minded men, because 
of its inhumanity and wanton violation of the | 
rights of the citizen, particularly as it denies to the | 
person claimed as a fugitive from labor the right | 
oftrial by ajury inthe State where arrested. What 
objection is made to this right? The insulting one, | 
that the men who fil] our jury boxes in the free 
States are base enough to commit the crime of | 
perjury, and fail to render a verdict in accordance 
with the testimony, in order to screen the fugitive, 
and thus deprive the master of his services. And 


| 


ally insulted by the request that they will vote for 
the elevation of the very men who entertain such 


arrived at such conclusions. However, | suppose 
; we in Pennsylvania are not as intelligent as they 
| are in Connecticut. (Laughter.] 
| Mr. CLEVELAND. I entertain all due re- 
spect for Pennsylvania. Indeed, I have some- 
| times so far forgot myself, as to say she was the 
: only slave State north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
| [laughter,] but I will take that back. There ie no 
| doubt of Pennsylvania’s intelligence and loyalty; 
| but loyalty to what? ‘To the principles of human- 
i ity, orto party? There are different species of 
| loyalty—to God, to your fellow-man, and even to 
the devil, {renewed laughter. ] . 
A Memser. And loyalty to Locofocoism. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. es, and loyalty, sorry 

i am I to say, to Whigism too. But, Mr. Chair- 
| man, I promised to show that this fugitive slave 
i law was purely of Whig origin. These compro- 
mises grew out of Mr. Clay’s eight resolutions, 
| which he introduced without consultation with any 

ene; and who will say that Mr. Clay was any- 
thing buta Whig? I have great respect for the 
old gentleman; I give him all credit for purity of 
motive; still it is known that, when these resolu- 


| 
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tions were first introduced, they were opposed by 
Mr. Foote, and other gentlemen, most violently. 
They were carried along, however, until the cur- 
rent changed. Then Mr. Foote advocated them, 
and ultimately moved the appointment of the 


committee of thirteen. Mr. Clay was at the head : 
of that committee, and drew up the compromise | 


resolutions and the report. hen that report, 
with the resolutions, was published, General Tay- 


lor, who said a good many comical things, and 
once, at Buena 


face as a flint against the whole of them.” Then 
there was trouble. I well remember the expres- 


Webster whispered in the ear of Henry Clay, 
that the old man was dying. 
ever, state what it was. 

Mr. WHITE, of Alabama. 


ista, did a comical one, said ' 
“away with your omnibus bills, I will set my | 
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Slavery Question—The Compromise—Mr. Cleveland. 


the first business was to pacify the country. There 
had been a great deal of remark because the House 
did not elect a Speaker for the first three weeks of 
| the session; and the prevalent impression seemed 


|| to be that the Free-Soilers were about to overturn 


the world because they were in favor of keeping 


ico, just as Mexico had made it, and as God had 
intended it, free! The Constitution was to be 


that territory in which to establish slavery, and 
n a country, too, as free as Connecticut. At this 


iery time, the whole power of the Whig Admin- | 


© ytration was cast into the scale of this compro- 
‘sion on the faces of some parties when Daniel . 


I need’ not, how- | : 
,, not, commit himself in favor of them. Justice to 
I desire that the | 


tleman will inform us, what indications he saw | 


in the face of Daniel Webster, at the time to which 
he alludes. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I willtell the gentleman. 
It did not look much like attending a funeral. 
{Laughter.] Ido not cemplain of this; I do not say 
there was even anything remarkable, or improper, 
in it. I merely state what I saw; and when Dan- 
iel Webster delivered his eulogy upon the Gene- 
ral’s life and character, he said, in substance, that 
if the country was saved, even by the death of 
such a man as Zachary Taylor, we might well re- 
joice. The gentleman can read the book, and I 
will send him one if he has not seen it. He can 
there judge for himself whether I have misstated 
the idea conveyed. 

hy, Mr. Chairman, at that time there was no 
more chance of the passage of this omnibus bill, 
or the fugitive slave law, than that you, Mr. Chair- 
man, or the next best man, will be translated to 
-Heaven for holiness. [Great laughter.] 

But Mr. Clay, as I have shown, had conceived 
the plan. Mr. Webster, for reasons best known 


mise. I desire to do justice to the man who has | 
been arraigned here, and charged with hostility to | 


these measures, or at least that he did not, or does 


that distinguished Whig requires of me that I 
should say he could not have done more. He 
was as active a man as could be found in getting 
these compromise measures passed. 1 was here, 
and heard from every quarter that General Scott 
was as active and energetic in his efforts as any 
man in Washington, and never did a man labor 
harder than General Scott to prevail upon the 
Free-Soil members of the Whig party to abandon 
| their position and adopt the compromise as a meas- 
‘ ure of the new Administration. They had a sort 
` of second penticost on the Whig side of the House. 
They went over and out by scores. I am a little 
: free-soilish, though not 
opposed to this operation; and I was sorry to lose 
my Whig allies. 
cause Mr. Fillmore had to be sustained, or the 
Whig party ruined. They did not go because 

they had changed their sentiments— 

« A man convinced against his will, 
Is of ge same opinion still.’? 

All the great North, and the great Northern 
i heart beats true to liberty. God in his mercy never 


to himself, had made his 7th of March speech. || this earth, who would shed their blood wit 
General Taylor died, and Mr. Fillmore took com- | readier will for the liberties of the world, than the 


mand of the ship of state, discharged the old and |; people of the Northern States; and they have given © 
shipped a new crew, with Mr. Webster as first of- |! good evidence of it. Any gentleman who under- : 
takes to make you believe that we love slave-hold- | 


ficer, hoisted the compromise flag, and started on 
‘his Southern cruise. What motive governed Mr. 
-Fillmore in this entire change of the policy of the 
Administration—whether it was love of slavery 


and To or hatred of his rival, Governor Se- | 
wa. 


, Lam notabletosay; and I believe the coun- 
try is equally unenlightened on the subject. Gen- 
earl Scott was, by Mr. Fillmore, placed tempora- 
rily at the head of the War Department, and, in 


that position, coupled with his great military fame, ' 


was able to, and did, exert a powerful influence in 
favor of these compromise measures. 


presidency on the Whig side, viz., Clay, Web- 
ater, Fillmore, and Scott,—all exertin 

to the utmost in pushing through this series of | 
measures, the sJave-law included. And what was | 
the position of these distinguished Whigs? One | 


was at the head of the Government; another in || 
command of the Army; and the other two, (one |: 


living in a slave, the other in a free State,) the | 


most distinguished men of their party, and perhaps ; 


of the nation. Now, let us see what Democrats, 
whoareatall prominent, aided those W higs in pass- | 
ing the slave bill. 
erted any considerable influence—Governor Foote, 


in the Senate, and Speaker Cobb, in the House. | 


And what became of them? Both threw them- 
selves into the arms of the Whigs, in their respect- 
ive States, and both are now Governors of those 
States by virtue of Whig votes, and both have 
been here this winter, exerting themselves to ob- 
tain the passage of these resolutions affirming the 


compromise, to relieve them from their present | 
i They had a meeting there, and, I believe, the last . 
one held in the country, at which a doctor of ; 


dilemma. Did the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois vote for thisslavelaw? No. Governor Cass, 
-one of the most distinguished men of the nation | 
and of his party, did not record his vote in favor | 
of this Federal beating: nor, in fact, did any Dem- 
ocrat, whose position was one of mark, except 
those who have since formed a coalition with the | 
Whigs. In view of these facts, who will say that 


eral, origin? 


themselves | 


f Here, then, | 
is every man whose name has been mentioned, or |; 
is likely to be mentioned, as a candidate for the | 


Two, only, were active, and ex- |; 


| ing, or running after fugitive slaves, is attempting 
| to humbug you. He knows it is not true when 
‘he tells it. Thereis nota word of truth in it. If 
| you believe it, you deceive yourselves. 
But I must pass on. These measures were 
| passed mainly through the influence of Clay, Fill- 
{| more, Webster, Scott, Foote, and Cobb. These 
: were the men who carried them through, and 
every man who was in the last Congress knows it. 
I dg not wish, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen 
should misunderstand me in this matter. I stated, 
and distinctly, that this measure—this compro- 
mise—-was a thorough] 
‘commencement. This Ý stand to, and think I 
have proved; but I do not mean to say that it did 
not receive the support of man 


t 


mistaken idea, as time has proven, that it was the 


tering to its fall. So many of these, in fact, joined 
in its support, that soon after its passage, it really 


the credit of its paternity. 
needed, however, I might point to the first Union 
meeting held in Hartford, Connecticut, a place 
| somewhat celebrated in Federal annals for its 
i “ conventions.” That meeting was attended by 
| the Whigs in great numbers, and its presiding 
| officer was a leading member of the Whig party; 


‘| and it really seems as though it was no fault of : 
Democrats who figured on that occasion, that their - 


i jary was not merged with the Whigs altogether. 
i The same juggle was practiced in New Haven. 


divinity, who does up theology for Yale College, 
| made a speech in favor of the fugitive slave law. 
| T ask, in passing, is he not the man who said he 
| would choose between two devils for President, 
and should vote for Henry Clay because he was 


f As |i a less devil than James K. Polk? 
this: fugitive slave law was not of Whig, or Fed- |! 


Mr. INGERSOLL. Can I explain? 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Who was the doctor you 


When Mr. Fillmore got into the White House, 


E allude to? 


the territory which you had acquired from Mex- |: 


overturned, because we did not give one half of | 


higgish, and I was | 
But they went; and why? Be- | 


; made a company of men, and planted them apon | 
a 


Whig move from its : 


Democrats after `! 
it had received its first impetus from Whig hands. | 
Many such did vote for it; did aid it under the : 


best, the only means of saving a Union then tot- . 


| seemed a question as to which side should have | 
If other proof was |; 
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Mr. INGERSOLL. Doctor Taylor, the Pro- 
fessor of Theology. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Is he not the man who 
said he would choose the least of two devils for 
| President? 5 

Mr. INGERSOLL. I wish to explain. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I may be mistaken, but 
I think not; and this is the divine whose opinions 
are to influence the ministers of the Gospel in this 
land of liberty and morality. 

‘| Permit me to say—for I may never have as good 
: a chance again—that of all creatures that creep 
‘ upon their bellies upon earth, I most despise the 
i man who pretends to preach the gospel of Christ— 


‘- of that Saviour who was cradled in a manger, who 
|. went about doing good, and who told John’s disci- 
ples, when they were sent to know whether he 
was the Christ, or they should look for another, 
` Go and tell John that ‘‘the blind receive their 
| «sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are cleansed, 
‘and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, and 
‘the poor have the Gospel preached unto them”’— 
and is ready to-proclaim himself the champion of 
slaveholders. hat a loathing the high-minded 
slaveholder must have for such a teacher of reli- 
gion and morals! Does the religion of Jesus 
Christ tolerate buying and selling men? Does it 
| tolerate selling your brother and your sister? 
| When you stand before that tribunal, when you 
| must give an account before an impartial Judge, 
| you will find those slaves, bought and sold by 

ou, standing by yon side; and the questions, 

ave you fed my hungry poor? have you clothed 
my naked poor? have you given them the rights 
God intended they should have? is asked, what 
will the answer be? No. What will be your 
apology? They were black. Black! Who made 
‘them so? Dare you reproach your Maker, be- 
; cause he saw fit to make another’s skin black, and 
| your’s white? Did He give you any right to 
| tyrannize over His child, because He, in his wis- 
om, saw fit to make him black? And if you 
i then stand speechless, where will be found the 
i sleek, miserable, dough-faced apologist for sucha 
system of iniquity? If slave buyers and sellers 
go to hell, it seems to me there should be some 
| other word coined to describe the place where 
|| Northern men who uphold the practice, and espe- 
i| cially professed ministers of the gospel, should 


i go. 
| Mr. VENABLE, (interrupting.) Will the gen- 
| tleman tell me what has been done with the mone 
| you made in Connecticut by selling negroes kid- 
| napped from Africa? [Laughter.] 
| Mr. CLEVELAND. If we made any, we in- 
' vested it in common-school education, to enable 
© us to send our boys of thirteen to instruct your 
men of twenty-five in North Carolina. [Laughter.] 
Mr. VENABLE. In stealing negroes? 
Mr. CLEVELAND. No; inscience and mor- 


§. 

But I wish to say one word more to my South- 
ern friends. When you trust yourselves in the 
hands of these slippery politicians, who are merely 
office-seekers, and who have no higher principle 
to govern them than that growing out of their in- 
satiate craving for the loaves and fishes, you may 
depend upon it, they will desert you the moment 
i it is for their interest. I proclaim it, that there is 
; no security for your rights except ia the integrity 


' of those true sons of the North who dare stand 

‘up, like honest men, and proclaim their faith in 

i the Constitution, their trust in Heaven, and their 

: devotion to man’s rights, as men—who dare stand 

` up and tell you that they are opposed to slavery, 

' but that they will abide by the provisions of the 

‘Constitution. You may trust a man who will tell 

' you to your face that he abhors your system, but 

_ will protect your rights—that up to the limits of 
the Constitution he will protect your institutions; 

but beyond them, never. 

_ My colleague intimated that the Democracy of 
Connecticut were anxious to have these resolu- 

| tions passed—that such was the feeling in Con- 

i necticut. Just before he commenced his speech 
| 


| I received a paper, the principal organ of the De- 

| mocracy of Connecticut, from which I will read a 
short extract. 

| Mr. CHAPMAN. 

|| Paper? 

|| Mr. CLEVELAND. The Hartford Timea— 


What is the name of the 
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Governmer 


win. SENATE. 


good authority for my colleague, [Mr. Incer- 
soLL.] 

« Governor Foote has sent a long message to the Missis- 
sippi Legislature, iutroducing the subject of the finality of 
the compromise measures, and the war between the State- 
rights ard the Union men has been thereupan renewed. 

& Foote’s resolution, making the comproinise a‘ finality’ 
ia the United States Senate, has never kicked since Gen- 
eral Houston knocked in its top-piece, in a speech of an hour 
and twenty minutes. That was the last of it. But Foote 
is after a < finality,’ and it he can’t corner the jack o’lan- 
tern in the United States Senate, he will try to cage it in 
the Mississippi Legisiature. He hasa great talent to stir up 
contentions, get into fights and personalities, and to rake up 
private conversations. There is but little of practicability 
in his movements, however, and his Mississippi ‘ finality? 
will do just whathe did in the Senate—make much ill-teet- 
ing and stir up an angry contention over a senes uf peace 
measures that bave long since been adopted and quietly ac- 
quiesced in; and which will make no trouble unless some 
‘agitator’ like Foote pokes up embers around them.” 

This designates my colleague, [Mr. INGeRrsoLL.] 
He had no idea that he was by the assertion made 


incurring the censures of the Times. 


not like to have my young friend, for whom I 
entertain the kindest feelings, associated with him 
as a politician. 

My honorable colleague [Mr. Incersot) 
atepped out of his course to assail the honorable 


He compared him to Benedict Arnold and Aaron 
Barr, and denounced him as an apostate ! 
strong language this, for one honorable member 
to use toanother! And why is he thus denounced? 
Is it nat in consequence of the views he entertains 
in regard to slavery and the fugitive slave law? 
And did not my honorable colleague know full 
well that my sentiments on this subject were, in 
the main, the same as those entertained by Mr. 


RaxrouL? Can any one fail to see that the blow ` 


was aimed at myself quiteas much as at Mr. Ran- 
tout? And is this the kind of politeness my young 
friend has learned by his foreign travels? What 
occarion have I given him to denounce me as an 
apostate? and by what authority does he do it? 


ave I ever changed my opinions on this subject? ' 


Hare I ever failed to express them fearlessly, on 
all proper occasions? And have I not always 
been sustained by the Democracy of my State? 
Does the honorable gentleman know of any man 
in the State we in part represent who has oftener 
been a candidate for office, or who has been more 

enerously sustained than myself? Does the man 
ive who nowa me, who wil! charge me with de- 
serting my principles, or playing any trick to 
obtain office or position anywhere? If the gentle- 
man will deny any one of these claims, I will give 
him time to do it. 

Will the gentleman pretend that I have ever 


been a candidate for a seat in either branch of © 


Congress, when I have not been regularly nomi- 
nated by what is known as the old line Democ- 
racy. A is true | have twice received the nomi- 
nation of the Free Soilers of my district for a 
seat in the House, of which 1 am proud. Yet I 


never in my life voted any other ticketin my state ` 


than what is termed the regular Democratic 
ticket. Is my district to be assailed in the per- 
son of her Representative because they send a man 


here who loves freedom, and hates slavery? : 


Within the limits of that district rest the bones of 
Israel Putnam, who commanded at the first battle 
of the Revolution, and the bones of Ledyard who 


poured out his heart’s blood to purchase liberty © 


for all; and the bones of a host of others as true 
and fearless friends of freedom as the sun of 
heaven ever shone upon. And are their sons to 
be reproached because they prefer freedom to sla- 
very? and free soil to slave soil? And how stands 
the case with the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, who is attacked by name? Is there a 
Democrat within the limits of New England, who 
has done greater, or better service in the cause of 
Democracy, than he? Has he ever failed to be 
the favorite of his party in his own State? Where 
will the gentleman look to find a man with more 
of education, talent, and private worth, than the 
gentleman whom he thus rudely assails? It is 
true he made a speech at Lynn on the subject of 
this fugitive slave law, which I will read extracte 
from: 

t But when I say that I admire and love both the Union’ 


and the Constitution, i 
tow. The Union fe 
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For Gen- | 
eral, Senator, or Governor Foote, whatever his : 
title may be, I have all proper respect, but I would ;; 


Pretty | 


it is because of that which they secure : 
great, I might almost say, it is the il 


greatest of our political blessings, because it secures to us ` 


what was the object of the Union. And the Constitution is 
d, and great, and valuable, and to be heid forever sacred, 
ause it secures to us What was the object of the Consti- 
tution. And whatisthat? Liberty! And if it were not 
for that, the Union would be valucless, and the Constitution 
would not be worth the parchment upon which it is writ- 
ten.” * * * c Interwoven with every fibre of my heart 
is the love of my country ; but rreedom is the charin Which 
endears and consecrates her; and it the spirit of liberty 
should take her flight from my native land, my love and 
. Worship are not due to brute clods and rocks, to her prai 
ries, or her mountains; but, where Liberty dwells, there is 
my country—there only is my country! [Great applause.) 
. Dear to wy inmost soui are the Union and the Constitution 5 
but God-given liberty is above the Union, and above the 
Constitution, and above ail the works of man.” * * * 
: “The tendency of my steps this day, is to tread the 
; path our fathers trod, T'LHE PATH OF FREEDOM AND 


‘ PROGRESS. My hope and trust is, to hand duwn to pos- ` 
terity—not only unimpaired, but strengthened and aug- | 


` mented—all the safeguards of liberty, which, through many 
ages of long suffering, the toil of patriots earned, and the 


biood of martyrs hallowed, and which the fathers of the ‘ 


: American Revolution died believing that they had secured 
forever.” 

Are these sentiments which justify my honor- 
: able friend in comparing him to Arnold and Burr? 
‘j And do such sentiments make a man an apostate 


| such apostates. Let me see now, with what pro- 


' priety my colleague [Mr. IncersoLL] makes this « 
ber fi M Duselt Mr. RAN attack. Fie compliments his own constituents as | 
member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Rantovt.] . the most devoted friends of Southern institutions; | 
‘and one would suppose that the district sending | 


to Congress such a champion of Southern rights | 


and Southern institutions had never soiled its 
fair fame by the least association with, or support 
' of Free-Soil men or measures! But what is the 
fact? Will my friends from the South who were 


‘Hon. Mr. Booth, than whom, a more worthy, 
gentleman, or honorable man, never held a seat 
von this floor. 


“member of the Liberty party, and had zealously 
i| supported their candidates and not the candidates 
|, of the Democratic party. All this was perfectly 
=» well known to the Democratic convention who 
l put him in nomination, and who gave him a uni- 
jį ted, energetic, and suecessful support. Of this 1 
i do not complain, for he was an honor to the dis- 
trict, and, in my judgment, truly represented the 
honest sentiments of a vast majority of its citizens. 
{1 mention it merely to show with what justice and 
propriety the present Representative of that dis- 
trict makes his Southern demonstrations in this 
House. If my honorable colleague (Mr. INGER- 
soLL] lives to attain the standing of Mr. RANTOUL 
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if a long life is devoted to the effort. — . 
Permit me to assure you, Mr. Chairman, this 
committee, and the country, that the people of 


‘ Connecticut are not in love with slavery; they do | 
; Rot wish its extension; and with their consent it | 


, never will be extended beyond its present limiis. 
' But while they feel thus, they will give to the 
South all its constitutional privileges; they will 


_ stand by you in support of your legal rights with |: 
' as much fidelity as any men that live, for there ; 


_are not a more honorable body of men upon the 

earth than the people of my State. I have ever 
‘ acted with integrity towards those men, and have, 
: to the extent ot my knowledge, truly represented 
their wishes. I voted in accordance with the in- 
i structions given me upon the subject of slavery, 
of which the following are copies: 


ETATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, July 30, 1850. 
Sır: I have the honor to transmit to you the accompany- 
` ing resolutions, adopted by the General Assembly of this 
State, at its session in May last. 

‘Tam, sir, with great respect, your obedient servan 
THOS. H. SEYMO 

i To Hon. Caauncey F. CLEVELAND. 


t 


Ur. 
i Strate or CONNECTICUT, } 
: GENERAL ASSEMBLY, May Session, 1850. 

Whereas, The people of Connectieut have heretofore, 
: through their Senators and Representatives in General As- 
i sembly convened, solemnly and deliberately avowed their 
purpose to resist, in all constitutional @nd proper ways, the 
| extension of slavery into the national territories, and the 
admission of new slave States into the Federal Union ; and 


‘| abolishment of the slave trade, and of slavery in the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia; and whereas, the important questions 
now before the country touching these matters make it de- 
sirable that these convictions and determinations should be 


‘from Democracy? lf so, 1 wish there were more | 


members of the lust Congress, believe me when I ; 
tell them, that my colleague is the successor of the | 


Yet he was at the time of his nomi- `' 
i; nation, and had been for years, a distinguished © 


for learning, talent, and all that marks the gentle- ; 
‘man, he may well be proud of his success, even : 


i 
i also to seek, in a peaceable and constitutional way, the ; 
| 
| 
! 


reaffirmed in the most solemn and public manner: Therefore 

Resolved, That Congress has full constitutional power to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories of the United States by 
legislative enactment, and that it is the duty of Congress to 
pass, without unnecessary delay, sueh strict and positive 
laws as will effectually shut outslavery from every portion of 
these territories. 

Resolved, That Congress has like fult constitutiona 
power to remove slavery and the slave trade from the Dis- 
trictof Columbia; and that this power should be at @nce 
exercised for the immediate prohibition óf the slave trade 
therein, and for the abolition of slavery, upon such terms of 
compensation to the slaveholders as may be just and rea- 
sonable, 

Resolved, Thatin the name of the people of Connecticut, 
we do hereby solemnly reatfirin our unalterable attachment 
` to the Federal Union, and our inflexible deterinination to 

adhere to our national Ccnstitution, and abide by ali its 
- compromises, to the letter and in the spirit of the same ; 
while, with equally unalterable and inflexible purpose, de- 
terred by no threat of disunion, we shall forever oppose any 
and every measure of compromise, by which any portion of 
l the territory now belonging to or which may hereafter be 
acquired by the United States, shall be given up to, or left 
: unprotected against the encroachments of slavery. 
Resolved, That the integrity and permanency of Ameri- 
;; can power on the Pacific ocean, the increase of our com- 
|; Merce and weaith, the extension of our institutions, and the 
; cause of human freedom on this continent, require the im- 
|; mediate admission of California into this Union, with her 
| present constitution, and the boundaries therein defined, 
without any reference to any other question or measure 
whatever. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the legislation necessary to 
give effect to the clause of the Constitution of the United 
| States, relating to the delivering up of fugitive slaves, is 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, we hold it 
to be the duty of that body to pass such laws in regard 
thereto as will secure to all persons whose surrender may 
‘; be claimed, as having escaped from labor or service in 
| another State, the right of having the validity of such claim 
, determined by a jury in the State where such claim shall 
1; be made. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit a 
copy of these resolutions to each of the Senators and Rep- 
reventatives of this State in the Congress of the United 
; States, who are hereby requested to present the same to the 
| House to which they respectively belong. 

Í SENATE, June 13, 1850.— Passed. 

i H. J. FULLER, Clerk. 
| Hovse or Representatives, June 19, 1850.—Passed. 

' E. 8. CLEVELAND, Assistant Clerk. 


‘i Orrice oF SECRETARY OF STATE, } 

{ HARTFORD, July 26, 1850. 

|: T hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the origi- 
ii nal resolutions, on file in this office. 


i JOHN P. C. MATHER, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr. CHAPMAN. Willthe gentleman permit 
me to ask him a single question? I wish to in- 
| quire of the gentleman, whether he was not the 
nominee of the Democratic party and of the Free- 
soil party, in his Distriet? 
| Mr. CLEVELAND. Both, as I before stated, 
‘and should not have been surprised if I had been 
| the nomineeof the Whigs. There wasno trouble 
! about my election, and the reason probably was 
' because | never proved false to my principles, and 


‘| because I never failed to speak out my honest 
4 convictions before any tribunal and under any 
circumstances. If any man is fit to represent 
ii them in the Congress of this great nation, it is 
| that man who stands up and speaks out the honest 
convictions of his own heart, and who does not 
go truckling and trimming and running around to 
see how somebody else will vote, and see whether 
| he can get this position or that position, by his 
| subgerviency to slaveholders, and to that system 
which George Washington condemned in the’ 
“ most solemn act of his life, the emancipation of 
his slaves. I would not surrender my independ- 
ence, or my principles, for any position in the 
' gift of my State, or of the American people. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES IN CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. M. GWIN, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE Senate, April 30, 1852, 

| On Governmental administration of affairsin Cal- 
ifornia, in reply to Mr. Pearce, of Maryland. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
|: consideration of the bill from the House of Representatives . 
i to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of : 
the fiseal year ending 30th June, 1852. è 


` Mr. GWIN said: ; . 
! Mr. Prestoent: In the remarks which I sub- 


‘ mitted to the Senate the other day, it was not my 
| purpose to cast any reflection on the character 
‘or public services of General Taylor. My re-. 
ii marks applied simply to the abuses which, in my 
i| judgment, has resulted from the policy that was 


| 
i 
i 
' 
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brought into the ad ; 
ment by his elevation to the Presidency. 
dulged in no personalities towards any one, 


ministration of this Govern- | 
I in- | 


an American citizen, now resting peacefully in 
his grave. In a political discussion, without de- © 
tracting from his character, without seeking to | 
lessen one of those qualities which command my | 
respect and admiration, I conceive that I cannot — 
justly be charged with any other than patriotic mo- 
tives when I maintain that he was not well qualified 
for the position of President, which requires great 
administrative qualifications, as well as much expe- 
rience, in civil affairs. To sustain that opinion, I 
brought to the notice of the Senate the evidence on 
which it was based; and it is rather a singular fact, 
that the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Pearce] has 
himself produced documents which show that the 
present Government, that is to say the Adminis- . 
tration of the present President, has been compelled 


greatly to retrench the expenditure which origin- | should be guided by his advice and counsel in the conduct 


‘| of all proper measures within the scope of those instruc- 
far as regards my own State; and I go no further || 


there was in the war department in California a far '! 


ated in the policy of General Taylor, especially so 


than that. Hehas brought forward proofs suffi- 
cient to satisfy the Senate and the country that 


larger expenditure than was necessary on objects 
of doubtful necessity; that they were made with- 
out authority of law; and for these reasons they 
are being greatly reduced in amount, and the 


money that is expended is for more useful objects. | States. I have shown that by his order, the Edith 
: was diverted from the command of the officer who |! 
nomical move in the Administration, whether it |: had been sent out to take charge of her, and that | 
was in consequence of the summary action of Con- |’ the vessel was lost in consequence of the order thus | 
gress, in cutung down the appropriations for one |, given by Mr. King. I) 
branch of the public service one half, and the dis- || argument again; but will merely refer to what I 

tinct warning thus given of the popular feeling , have before asserted, and the official documents I | 
condemnatory of existing abuses, is a question that | brought forward to sustain my allegations, that | 
i| the power was given to Mr. King to control the |! 
efended the appointment of ' Army and the Navy of the United States, and | 
the Hon. Thomas Butler King to the agency on || that he had power over the Treasury to draw for 
which he was sent to California, on the ground of | as much money as was necessary to carry out the 
; object he was sent to accomplish. What neces- | 


The immediate and prompting cause of this eco- 


must be answered b 


the country. 
The Senator has 


precedent. The Executive appointments conferred 
on Mr. King I have heretofore discussed, and I do i 
not intend to repeat what I have already said. | 
Suffice it to say, that I quoted the Constitution of 


nection with Mr. King’s appointment which were 
drawn from documents furnished by General Tay- 


Jor’s administration, and drew the conclusion, ' 


that the appointments conferred on Mr. King were 
abuses, and, in one instance, a violation of the 
Constitution. The Senator differs from me in | 
opinion, and states, by way of argument, that the 
appointment of members of Congress to offices, , 
such as General Taylor conferred upon Mr. King, 
were made under previous Administrations. 
Mr. PEARCE. Will the Senator excuse me 
for interrupting him simply to state that I do not : 
recollect any instance of such appointments being | 
made. I do not know that any member of Con- . 


gress has been so appointed to office. I merely |: 


said that Mr. King was appointed to an agency, 
not to an office, and, therefore, that his appoint- | 
ment came not within the letter or spirit of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. GWIN. I didnot say that the agency, as 
the Senator calls it, to which Mr. King was ap- | 
pointed was a violation of the Constitution, but | 
that his appointment to the office of collector at 
San Francisco was. If there are precedents for |; 
the first appointment, *‘ they are more honored in 

~ the breach than in the observance.” 

Was there no other person in the country ca- '' 
pable of discharging that delicate duty but Mr. | 


-as if he had the command. Here is a letter of |; 


the War Department: 


Smith’s duty to explore the mines; whereas, the 
; Point which I made was, whether it was 


; Civilian, to require that 
i; fitted out for his purposes, at such an expense. 


King, a member elect of the Thirty-first Congress? |; 
In any aspect, sir, it is an abuse; and it holdsout . 
to members of Congress a temptation to create the :' 
necessity of such agencies to which they may be :' 


appointed during the recess. The Senator ex- `: 
pressed surprise at my statement, that Mr. King ` 
could have realized the emoluments of his new 
office, and his pay asa member of Congress during 
the same period of time. Yet such is the fact. Mr. 
„King was in receipt of eight dollars per day, and 
his expenses for going to and returning from Cali- 
fornia. Suppose he had retained his seat in Con- | 
gress, and could not have reached Washington 
until after the first Monday of December, he. 
would have received his per diem and expenses up 
to the day he took his seat, and also his mileage. | 
But the Senator says I was mistaken as to the 


_ Same territory, and published in all parts of the 


_ the power of the Government; and if that object | 
: Were necessary, could not be accomplished by 


| 


|; access to public documents that is afforded to him; 


power conferred upon Mr. King to control the 
Army and the Navy of the United States. On 
much || that point it will be remembered that I Produce 

distinguished, and yet so pure, i| public documents; and by them it was conclu- 
ag acti anit 4 i ee shown that Mr. King had not only power | 


to control the Army and the Navy, but that 
he exercised it. I read letters of officers in chief |: 
command on the Pacific coast, by which it is |, 
shown that they obeyed the wishes of Mr. King | 


the Secretary of the Navy, which I did not read | 
the other day, showing that the same instructions | 
were given by that Department as by the head of | 


Navy DEPARTMENT, April 3, 1849. 

Sır: This will be handed to you by the Hon. T. Butler |, 
King, if there should be, in his opinion, occasion for so do- | 
ing. The object of this letter is to impress upon you the | 
desire of the President that you should, in all matters con- 
nected with Mr. King’s mission, aid and assist him in car- 
rying out the views of the Government as expressed in bis 


instructions from the Department of State, and that you || 


tions. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
ea WM. BALLARD PRESTON, 
Commodore Tuos. Ap C. Jones, 
Commanding U. S. Naval forces, Pacific ocean. 


Now, sir, I think I have shown conclusively l 
that Mr. King had the power on the Pacific coast 
of controlling the action of the Navy of the United 


I will not now go into that f 


: ing her round Cape Horn to San Francisco. 


i 


sity was there to give a letter to the collector un- | 
less he was expected to aid Mr. King by honoring ': 


| his drafts? 
the United States, detailed certain facts in con- || ; 
|' letter, if it was given for such a purpose. There ji 
| is certainly nothing of the kind expressed in it. 


Mr. PEARCE. It must be a very enigmatical 


Mr. GWIN. hat aid could the collector | 


' give him, except by honoring his drafts? He was 
|| sent there to collect the customs. 


Mr. PEARCE. I think if a gentleman desires 
a letter of credit, and has one no more specific : 


than that, he will find his exchequer rather poorly |; 


supplied. 

Mr.GWIN. Mr. King did not suffer for the ` 
want of money, as will be found when his ac- 
counts are examined. He got as much as he ; 
wanted; not trom Collector Collier, for he did not `` 
get to California until near six months after Mr. |; 
King’s arrival; but the latter gentleman was no 
pou fully supplied from the convenient civil 

und. 

But to proceed. I have shown that General 
Smith fitted out a very expensive expedition, for |; 
the purpose of enabling Mr. King to explore the |: 
mines. The Senator replies, that it was General | 


i 
Hi 


roper 
that the power should be given to Mr. ing, a | 


this expedition should be | 


It was not originated to accomplish the objects of 

General Smith, but to enable Mr. King to carry ` 
out his own views. It is the power that he was 
authorized to exercise upon which I animadverted. 
In addition to this, there was no necessity for 
making the exploration at that time, because one 
had been made by Governor Mason, of nearly the 


country the year before. Nor was the expedition 
got up to overawe the Indians by an exhibition of |' 


such an expedition, the route of which was through | 
the mineral region, occupied by white inhabitants, 
and not among the Indian tribes. 

The Senator informed the Senate that I over- 
estimated the cost of the Edith; and he places her 


value at $33,000. Sir, I have not the same ready 


and I spoke of what was the prevalent opinion in 


California. This may have been the original cost; 


| but I should like to know how much was expended 


upon the Edith in repairs from the time she was 

urchased until she was lost, and the cost of carry- 
The 
Senator does not pretend that any of these items 
are included in the $33,000 he gives as the origi- 
nal cost of this vessel. i apprehend the amount 
will fall very little, if any, short of the sum which 
I stated. But I assert the fact, and with great 
confidence, that the vessel was certainly worth 
$120,000; and I am informed the Government 


: could have sold her for a much larger sum of 
‘money. Steamships were then in very great de- 


mand in California; and the public service suf- 
fered very much from the loss of the Edith. 

I think the Navy Department was hard pushed 
for a defense, when it furnished the Senator with 


: the letter of Lieutenant Meade, in which my name 


is used. Simple, indeed, was my agency in that 
matter. T had been elected a member of the con- 
vention which was to meet at Monterey, and 
was prepared to go there to discharge my duties, 


' at the time pppointed for the convention to meet, 


(the 1st of September.) It was the intention of 
the acting Governor to furnish the delegates with 
transportation, which was very desirable, as access 


| to that place was not very convenient; but no mem- 
i ber of the convention, so faras I know, intended— 


certainly I did not—to be dependent on this de 
facto government, or any other government, for 
conveyance. There were other modes of convey- 
ance to Monterey; vessels were running thither; 
but a steamship was desirable, because it would 
land us there certainly by the lst of September, 
the day fixed for the organization of the eenven- 
tion. The command of the Edith was sought by 
Lieutenant Meade, whose energy and enthusiasm 
are well known, and he had been ordered to that 
service by the Secretary of the Navy, but failed to 
get his command. e was then an outsider; he 
was upon the town, and was extremely anxious 
to get his command, and very willing to carry the 
members of the convention to Monterey. If I did 
anything in the matter, it was to assist him. Mr. 
King, however, was generalissimo, and he ordered 
the Edith elsewhere; the de facto government char- 
tered a brig, and the consequence was, instead of 
reaching Monterey in twelve hours, the usual time 
of a steamer, the brig was out four or five days, 
and near being wrecked from the ignorance of the 


; captain, and much of the time the passengers 


subsiated on rotten bread. I had no control of 
the matter, nor did I attempt to exercise any. I 


| was buta private citizen, and not, as Mr. King, 


backed by the supreme authority of this Govern- 
ment. And do you suppose, if I had had any 
authority in directing the affairs of the Navy of 
the United States, I would have gone to a subor- 
dinate officer like Lieutenant Meade? I should 
have gone to Commodore Jones himself, as Mr. 
King did, and required him to carry us to Monte- 
rey, if I had acted at all. But I have shown that 
Commodore Jones, in order to defend himself for 
having withheld Lieutenant Meade from his com- 


; mand, referred to the power of the President, con- 


ferred on Mr. King, who was higher in authority 
than the Secretary of the Navy, upon whose order 


|; Lieutenant Meade insisted he should be put in 


command of the Edith. 
I will read an extract from hisletter, as it is im- 
portant: : 


“ Subsequently, and very unexpectedly sinee my return 


` to San Franeisco, the Hon. TF. B. King has, under author- 


ity from the President, called on me for the Edith to go to 
leeward on very important service, uncennected with the 
Navy; and so pressing is the necessity for the earliest pos- 
sible departure of the Edith, that she will go to sea at the 
end of the week, under canvas, with the contractor and 
his engineers, and workmen on board, who will finish their 
work on the passage.” 


The Senator says the evidence I produced to 
show Mr. King had this power turns out to bea 
non sequitur. If he had imbodied that evidence in 
his speech, and will publish it, I will leave it to 
speak for itself against his ingenuity in controvert- 
ing it. The question is, why was this power con- 
ferred upon Mr. King, and why was it thus ex- 
ercised ? Was it to give hima direct control upon 
the action of the convention? This Mr. Ring 
most solemnly denies. But was not the ordering a 
ship to bring the members of the convention te 
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SENATE, 


Monterey an interference? The members of the f 


convention sus 
cutive, in sending Mr. King to California. 


and then he was most severely censured for having 
even given an opinion on the subject of the bound- 
ary of the State. I will not dwell on this topic, 
for! have made out my case as to the abuse of 
power in sending a member of Congress on such 
a mission, and the unconstitutionality of Mr. 
King’s appointment as Collector at San Francis- 
co; and all the ingenuity of the Senator has failed 
to unsettle the conclusions to which I came. {am 
willing to before the country with what has 
fallen from him and myself; and I fear not the re- 
sult. He says if the appointment of collector was 
unconstitutional, and withheld with the purpose of 
not giving the Senate time to examine the ques- 
tion, Mr. King ought to have been rejected after, as 
well as before, the third of March, when the Con- 
gress to which he had been elected expired. M 

objection to che appointment was constitutional, 
mot personal, and [ was not disposed to punish 
him for the acts of others; but other members of 
this body, as distinguished as constitutional law- 
yers as the Senator himself, did oppose his nomi- 
nation after the fourth of March, on constitutional 


grounds, so the question is not so clear after that ` 


time as the Senator asserts it to be. 

The Senator from Maryland next takes up the 
case of General Wilson, acknowledges the outfit 
and escort, but attempts to throw the responsibility 
of ardering it upon a Democratic Commissioner of 


Indian Affaire, who the Administration had not had - 


time to dismiss, and who we all know had no more 
to do with ordering out escorts than the man in the 
moon; and refers, as a justification, to escorts 
under Mr. Polk’s administration, when, as I can, 
and may show, there is no analogy in the cases; 
gently hints it was not right for 
to be appointed Indian Agent to the Salt Lake, 
and avail himself of that appointment to emigrate 
past his agency to California at the Government 
expense, but says he is not well enough informed 
of the circumstances of the case to give a decided 
opinion; and closes up with quite a tirade against 


me for saying Wilson was appointed Navy Agent, , 
failed to give bonds, and the office was abolished ` 


to get clear of him. [ will take up the latter part 


of the Senator’s speech first, as he dwelt more ` 


particularly in his reply to me upon this immate- 
rial statement, and thus attempts to draw the at- 
tention of the Senate from the leading facts of the 
case upon which Í arraigned the Administration. 
Now, sir, every member of the Senate who did 
me the honor to listen to my remarks the other 


day, knows that the fact of General Wilson’s | 


having failed to give bond as Navy Agent, or 
whether the office was abolished to get clear of 
him, or because it was useless, was not the seri- 
ous allegation in his case. The fact I wished to 
fasten upon the Administration in this part of 
my argument, was, that this Indian Agent in- 
stead of being punished for abandoning his agency, 
and at the public expense emigrating to Califor- 
nia, was rewarded with another office after he 
reached the latter place. 


in it. A Whig constituent of mine during the 
last Congress, asked me to aid him in getting the 
appointment. At his request, I visited the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, by whom I was informed that 
up to that time Wilson had not given bond. On 
my return from California, at the opening of 


the present session, at the request of another : 
p eg 


Whig constituent who wanted the office, I called 
on the Secretary in, and was informed that it 
had been abolished. I inquired no further, as my 
mission was ended; but the natural inference I 


drew was, that the Administration, reluctant to . 
remove General Wilson from an office through ' 
favoritism created for him, because he failed to ` 
give satisfactory bonds, had abolished it to get :! 


clear of him. 

The Senator from Maryland intimates that Gen- 
eral Wilson is injured by this view of his case, 
and, as chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, I ought to have known all about the office 
of Naval Agent, and that it had no salary, &c. He 
gives me credit for being very industrious, and, at 


the same time, very ignorant of the duties of the || at Lawson ranche, on his return from 
office of chairman of thee Naval Committee. Now, ;| and Pitt river, ordered back some two hundred 


ted the interference of the Exe- |, as ignorant as he supposes. Under the act of 1809, 
’ His || the President had the power, which I never dis- 
name was mentioned but once in the convention, ; 


| ments,and although required to givea heavy bond, 


neral Wilson . 


| 
| 
| are silent. The Senator to-day says I was mis- | 
' 


I made no especial in- . 
quiry about the naval agency, and felt no interest ` 


. Wilson’s baggage, buried in the mountains, four 


times as much as the property is worth; but he is 


| out a new expedition, he has Captain Lyons, then | 


sir, he will see that I am neither so industrious, nor 


puted, to appoint General Wilson, and had also the 


ment, call it which you please, did not exceed one ` 
per cent. on the amount disbursed. By the fourth . 
section of the act of 3d March, 1849, the purser 
doing duty at the naval station in California was 
allowed the pay of a purser attached to a frigate 
in commission for sea service, giving increased 
pay and implying additional service, and this 
purser, the honorable R. M Price, now a mem- 
ber from New Jersey, was superseded in this 
office by the appointment of General Wilson. 
This certainly indicated that there was something | 
to do at that naval station. But the Senator en- - 
lightens ue on the subject. He says General | 
Wilson was a personal friend of General Taylor, | 
and notwithstanding the former’s dereliction of | 
duty in abandoning his post at Salt Lake, the | 


President intended to take care of him by fitting out i 
| 


another office for him in California; but, know- | 
ing nothing of civil affairs, had created an office : 
for his friend General Wilson that had no emolu- 


the latter never had any money to disburse, and 
that the office had to be abolished because it was 
useless, Of these details I was ignorant, until 
they were brought out by the Senator, and imply, 
in my opiaion,a much heavier censure upon Gen- 
eral Taylor’s administration, than my remarks, 
proving that that Administration created useless 
offices to reward ‘‘ nal friends,” hoping for 
the chances that t would follow. 

Having defended myself from the onslaught 
made with great tact by the Senator on me, to 
divert the attention of the Senate from the main 

ints at issue, I now come to his defense of the 

ilson case. He justifies the escort on the ground 
of precedent. He instanced the cases of Governor 
Lane going to Oregon, and Colonel Weller to San 
Diego. But admitting the Senator’s statement— 
which is altogether at variance with the facts in ‘ 


regard to Colonel Weller, as will be shown before |: 


this debate closes—did Governor Lane and Col- | 
onel Weller, after reaching, at the Government | 
expense, their destination, resign their offices, and 


Francisco, and commence the practice of law, or : 
engage in other profitable pursuits? Certainly not, | 
or we should have heard of it from the Whigs in 
every village in the Union. Yet General Wilson 
did this, and because he is a Whig the Whigs 


taken in saying that the principal object of Captain 
Lyon’s Expedition was to get General Wilson’s 
effects, which were buried inthe mountains. The 
expedition accomplished three objects: punished |, 
the Clear Lake Indians for killing Kelsey and || 
others, the Pitt River Indians for murdering Cap- | 
tain Warner, and went in search of General | 
Wilson’s property. The services of the expedi- 
tion in chastising the Indians were certainly more 
important than looking for the Salt Lake Indian- 
ent’s buried peoperty: but which was the supe- ` 
rior power in controlling the movements of the 
command, the Secretary of War or General Smith? : 
Suppose General Smith had not ordered an expedi- 


' tion to Clear Lake and Pitt river, would he not have 


been compelled to send one after General Wilson’s 
buried bag; order of 
Secretary of War? Andalthough the principal item 
of expense in this expedition may not have been 


. the sending for General Wilson’s effects, certainly | 7 
| furnished with the facts to prove it. E shall con- 


it was the principal in power, for it emanated from 
the Secretary of War himself. The point at issue 
is not the amount of money expended—whether 
it was a hundred or a hundred thousand dollars, | 
but it was the abuse of power in ordering such an | 
expedition at all. Now, what are the facts of the | 
case? The Quartermaster, Major Allen, is or- | 
dered to fit out an expedition to send for General 


or five hundred miles from the depôt. He com- | 
plains, and says the expedition will cost twent 


bound to obey. To save the expense of sending 


lear Lake 


:' cort sent to 


e, under the imperative order of the | 


` the contrary is shown. 


miles, for Wilson’s plunder, The officers and sol- 
diers, wornout by the hard service they had passed 
through, were forced to turn upon their tracks and 


‘| perform this unpleasant duty. They found at 
power to fix a salary, the Senator to the contrary || r j A d been buried. 


notwithstanding, provided that salary or emolu- 


of the places where the goods had been buried, 
the boxes opened and the goods destroyed. At 
the other, far in the mountains—in fact over the 
main branch of the Sierra Nevada—everything 
, Was rotten, and but a few law books and articles 
of little vatue were saved. 
Now, sir, having cleared off the rubbish the 
_ Senator has thrown in the way, let us look at the 
case as the ape haa it. General Wilson was 
appointed an Indian agent to Salt Lake, and fitted 
out atan expense of upwards of $12,000 in the 
Quartermaster’s Department alone, without in- 
cluding the cost in other Departments, (salary of 
an Indian agent only $1,500 a year)—was ac- 
companied by an escort of the United States 
| Army, whose pay and subsistence was another 
large item of expense to the Government—goes 
to Salt Lake, stays there long enough to re- 
cruit, and starts on his way with the escort to 
California—{for what other purpose was this es- 
alifornia?)—quarrels with the com- 
: mander of the escort, or has a misunderstand- 


; ing, they separate, taking different routes to 
_, California—General Wilson, still with an im- 
"; mense train, fitted up at Government expense, 
‘ loaded with his own property—is overtaken by 


the winter season in the mountains—has to aban- 
don his train, and bury his property—gets safely 
to San Francisco, and resizns his office—gets an 
order from the Secretary of War to send a de- 
tachment of the Army of the United States to the 
mountains, at great expense, after his law books 
and other private property—(what use had he for 
. law books at the Indian Agency at Sait Lake?— 
they were highly useful in practising law at San 
Francisco)—is not censured for abandoning his 
agency, to which he was sent at such an enor- 
mous expense to the Government, but actually 
rewarded by having another office created for him 
in California. If a precedent for this case can be 
found in the history of the Government, 1 should 
like to see it produced. Certainly, the Senator 
i from Maryland has failed to do it, although his 
main reliance in defending these acts of the Ad- 


€ {i ministration is upon precedents, and also to sat- 
still, at Government expense, emigrate to San |; 


isfy me that this was not a flagrant waste of the 
ublic money for the benefit of a political partisan. 
The Senator attempted to weaken the force of m 
argument in this case, which he acknowledges, if 
stated correctly, was a gross abuse, by saying I 
was mistaken in my narration of the affair. I 
will now leave to the Senate to judge between us; 
and, by exhibiting more facts in support of those 
stated y me before, J think I have shown to the 
Senator’s satisfaction that this was a case of gross 
abuse. 
| The Senator is not at all clear in his statement 
about the military escort that accompanied Gen- 
j eral Wilson. e quotes from a letter of Mr. 


|, Medill, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to Gen- 


eral Wilson, in which it is eaid he (Wilson) will 
doubtless avail himself of the military escort that 
was to leave St. Louis shortly; but the Senator 
: does not state the object of this escort. Who did 
it escort beside General Wilson? Who else ac- 
companied it? For what other purpose than to 
escort General Wilson was Captain Morris sent 
: to California with a small body of troops? The 
Senator has the run of the War Department. I 
have not; and I believe if this escort had been 
ordered for any other purpose than for the use 
: of General Wilson, the Senator would have been 


‘ tinue in this belief, and so will the country, until 
By why have an escort 
at all to Salt Lake? Thousands of emigrants 
were on the route at their own expense, and with- 
out danger. Why could not General Wilson 
| travel as they did? 


The Senator acknowledges Colonel Collier is a 

. defaulter, but says some of the seizures made by 
him were legal. I said nothing of those that were 
‘legal. I did not censure him for doing his duty; 
| and in making such seizures he did but his duty, 
and should be neither praised nor censured. I 
spoke only of those seizures where he violated the 

| laws of the country, and involved the Government 
| in an enormous loss. The goods thus seized were 
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peded about the country for sale. Wasthere any | the bay; large torests of redwood trees grow within nine ` 


ms A > > Jeng- | miles of the place, trom which shingles can be obtained of |. 
aw for thus disposing of seized goods? The Sena l! the best quality. Around the town are extensive quarries | 


tor saya there was a necessity for it. Why could he | ofa species of limestone, or more properly called claystone, | 
not put them up at auction, if the parties wished the |: which is quarried with [ttle or no labor, and makes a very 
eee sold, and deposit the proceeds of the sale with , good building Santeria for mi climate. cee clay ele i 
R pa a 4 F A ». country, irom tts containing a large amount of lime, answers -. 
responsible parties, until it was ascertained pho i every purpose of mortar. There is also here good brick | 
the seizures were legal or not? Asan apology for | clay. For fuel, the country is well supplied with wood on 
Colonel Collier, the Senator says his instructions ; the spot. For forage, the grazing, about four miles from '. 
were by mistake sent to England. But this is no į; May coed Bk ak ee Laas Riles Rep i 
A op fos . a x i 0 . Las feei 
ustification for these illegal seizures. A. man of the |! sixteen tons of excellent hay. It was my intention to have ʻi 
ighest intellectual capacity and commercial expe- ` cut more, but I was obliged to desist for waut of hands.” ;' 
rience should have been appointed to this office, ; 
who would have understood the law and executed | he Atlantic Mi i res 
jt without waiting for instructions. [I assert the ' fron he AUanuc coast to À EtA oh pate i 
fact, that when Mr. Collier was renominated, it | 10F ne Se could h expense thus eden as ae . 
was known to the Administration that charges of ` the troops could have peen quartered: temporari ys; 
a most serious character had been made against ` With comparatively smali e porer to the ap. t 
him, and among others that of using the public . a and it wia the pied ei 8 henen pre Ti 
money, which, if true, would have subjected him | #sning ithe epot without authority di ae ‘| 
to a criminal prosecution; and that the accusing .. Stes8,an Aad serie MESA War noe jj 
rties were prepared to substantiate them. While || pee te with the acquiescence of the War Depart- | 
in the possession of these facts, the President did || MeNt, 
nominate him for the important office of collector || This report of Mr, Sully shows, also, that the | 


of San Francisco, and he was rejected by the |! ‘ sphere : : 
Senate g 3 y |! ator relied so much to justify the location at Beni- 


The Senator from Marylard went pretty largely |: cia,) that the same objections existed against other : 
into a statement of the reasons why Benicia was .; Points in California as he had been detailing against ; 
madeadepôt. Heread from letters ofGeneral Smith ` F th 
on thatsubject. I stated that Commodore Jonesand ;; Hons of the country. 


There was no necessity for shipping houses , 


Monterey abounded in , 


General Smith made it a depétfor the Army and | 
Navy on the Pacific coast. The point! made was, 
why a new depot was made at all, at such an enor- 
mous expense, without the previous sanction of 
Congress? The Senator admits that General Smith || 
acted without instructions. He goes also into a |; 


tain Orde, of the Artillery, informed me, with the : 


i quarters at Monterey. 
| The Senator from Maryland quotes from my 


i War, and not disapproved by him,” and then 


| cessary, as Í had done the same; and also Mr. |! 
i! Crawtord, for he says neither could have known |! 
| of them from Major Allen’s report, which was || 


an enormous expense, without consulting Con- || made in June, 1851. This would leave the infer- 
ence that [ had so stated, when, in fact, I referred {| 
| 
f 


gress, and getting an appropriation for that pur- || i A i 
pose. I stated a remarkable fact, that the action || to Major Allen’s report of January 10th, 1850, | 


That is the Sena- || was not fully informed of them until the 10th of | 


[i 
li 


tor’s own assumption, and not founded on any- |! 


by officers of the Army in regard to some of them, | sured General Smith for his acts. But the Sen- :' 


having no reference to either San Francisco or || ator acknowledges the returns of 1849 were re- 
Benicia. Major Vinton thus speaks of the Pre- ; ceived on the Uth May, 1850, showing enormous | 
sidio: ‘| outlays on this depdt on General Smith’s author- |: 
€ The nearest military post to San Franciso is the € Pre- i! ily, and why was he hot then censured? ‘The i 
sidio,’ so called by the Mexican authorities. Ttis situated || Senator’s own testimony brings the knowledge n 
Bear tie enlranes of the harbor, oi the south phor and || of these transactions to Mr. Crawford, without | 
been erected in a position to sereen the occupants Boni tle exhibiting ary evidence. of his disapprobation. 
prevalent westerly winds.” A SA on oe parr when the Sen- | 
: ator himself has brought forward testimony, in || 
oes faves Calton States, destined for this post || rie letter 0f Mr: Conrad, qwhich he read a ie | 
should be landed on the beach opposite the Presidio, i Senate, ) condemning, in the most unequivocal i 
whence, by a little labor on the part of the garrison, tojim- || form, the omissions of duty on the part of Secre- \' 
prove the causeway to be found there, they can easily Aa | tary Crawford? This letter is dated February Al 
arrie p , “pos ; say le : : 
high charges i Whith they wail abe subjected at Saf i 24, 1851, Just about the time Congress Was: ens i 
Francisco. Fuel, for consumption by the troops, is ob- `j gaged in cutting down the appropriations for the |! 
tained from the adjacent lands, reserved for public pur- . War Department, and in it we ascertain the ex- r 
poses. Otuer supplies are derived from the principal depôt `i traordinary fact, that the Secretary of War was, |. 
at Benicia.” until a few days previous, in a profound state of |! 
ignorance of the enormous expenditures at Be- `` 
` nicia. And why? Because, as he says, they |. 
: were in violation of the Army Regulations of. 
: 1841, pages 970 and 971. Here is the acknowl- | 
; edgment that these regulations had been violated 
the Presidio to Benicia, and shipping them back `i during the administration of Secretary Crawford, '. 
to that point. Look at Monterey, the seat of gov- | not only without his censure, but with his sanc- |: 
ernment of California, and the headquarters of | tion; for it cannot be denied that the report of . 
the military department, until General Smith ar- : Major Vinton in March, 1850, in which these | 
rived in the country, another established military | buildings are described, was submitted to the 
post. I read from the report of Alfred Sully, `: Secretary. ‘The knowledge of these expenditures 
quartermaster of the 2d Infantry: i is thus brought home to him, and that they were 
“In reply to your communication in regard to the re- | Made without his previous sanction, as required 
sources 7 abe district of country, [have the honor to state : e by the Army Regulations, and the officer who 
may be had on the s pith aak any amount of ae yana these regulations is neither censured nor 
buildings; lumber may , Subjected to a court-martial. No candid man will 


be obtained by making arrange- | 
ments beforehand, at Santa Cruz, twenty-four miles across | Say that my statement stands impeached by the 


Now, here is an objection to Benicia—the want ` 
of fuel—that did not exist as to the Presidio, an 
established military post under the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. It will be perceived that an enormous 
expense was incurred in carrying supplies past 


that was the subject of my animadversion. | 


i 
i 


Benicia, is founded on his ignorance of other por- `, 
i: buiiding materials, and had plenty of water. Cap- - 


j: labor of his soldiers he built them comfortable ` 


' this expedition, and at what labor and expense, 
the following extract from his report will show: 


i gallant officer. 


. Secretary of 


“No barracks, quarters, or hospitals, shall be erected at 
the public expense but by order of the Secretary of War, 
and according to plans which he shall have approved; and 
no officer, whatsoever may be bis rank, shall make the 


_, slightest aiteration in any plan of barracks, quarters, or 


hospital, so approved, without the order of the Secretary 
of War, communicated through the Quartergiaster Gen- 


‘| eral.” 


Sir, no man can read this regulation and justify 


: what was done at Benicia, where hundreds of 


thousands of public money have been expended 
in defiance of it. No ingenuity of argument can 


` shield from censure an Administration which per- 


mitted its subordinates to set at defiance the laws 
and regulations that govern the Army, and thus 
caused the expenditure of such vast sums of the 
public money unknown to Congress or the coun- 
try. The present Secretary makes a great show 
ot economy and wonderful deference to Congress, 
but it is too late; he locked the door after the 
horse was stolen; he defers to Congress when 


statement of Major Vinton, (upon which the Sen- |! there is no convenient “civil fand” to resort to, 
‘and he has to face the stern reality of law, and 


show by estimates to what use the money appro- 
priated to his Department is to be applied. Let 
him have full credit for good intentions, and eco- 
nomical propensities; but, at the same time, let it 
be borne in mind, if he has not the will, we have 
the power to force him to an economical adminis- 
tration of his Department, as we have shown, by 


i cutting down his estimates, that we intended to do 
it. 
speech, wherein I assert ‘‘that these extraordinary ' Í 
|, expenditures were known to the Secretary ofi; omitted many other unauthorized expenditures in 
i| my remarks the other day, to some of which I will 
being established, or remaining, at San Francisco; || acquits the present Secretary, which was unne- :: 


tI 
' 


The military mania is not so great as it was 
before he was appointed to the Department. I 


now refer, 

General Smith notified the Secretary of War, 
on the 26th of August, 1849, as follows: 

“I havesent Captain Warner, Topographical Engineers, 
with an escort, to make an accurate examination of what 
is indicated as the best route from Humboldt’s river to the 
Sacramento, He is directed to ascertain if this route, 
especially the pass through the mountains, be practicable 
for a railroad.” i 


but at the same time, when you expend large 
sums of money in expeditions of that sort, the 


‘ sanction of Congress should have been previously 
| given. What was the result of this order? In the 


first instance, Major Allen was required to fit out 


* Immediately on entering upon duty at this post, I was 
ordered to provide transportation for an exploring expedi- 
tion to the passes of the Sierra Nevada mountains, under 
the conduct of the late Captain Warner, Topographical 
Engineers. The Department was at this time destitute of 
all ineans of inland transportation; no animals were oa 
hand; no serviceable wagons; no pack-saddles ; no ser- 
viceable harness. T was obliged to send two hundred and 
fifty miles into the interior to obtain mules and to purchase 
everything else pertaining to the fitting out of the command. 
At the same time, the commanding general, with an escort 
of dragoons, made an extended tour through the mining 
district; his transportation being furnished by me.” 

(This last was the escort furnished Mr. King, to 
which I have heretofore referred.) 

Major Vinton says, page 141: 

“ Warner’s expedition cost $50,000, and the loss of that 
most valuable officer's life.” 

To this $50,000, should be added the expense 
of that portion of the expedition of Captain Lyons, 
before referred to, which went to Pitt river to pun- 
ish the Indians that murdered Captain Warner. 
The amount to be thus charged is but little, ifany, 
short of $50,000. And I am informed Captain 
Lyons could not find the Indians who made the 
attack on Captain Warner, nor the remains of that 
Thus, both expeditions to Pitt 
river were failures, from which the country has de- 
rived little or no benefit, although between $50,000 
and $100,000 were expended on them. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland says it is most strange that 
General Smith received no instructions from Secre- 
tary Marcy, and intimates that he must have had 
oral instructions and acted upon them. Sir, I shall 
be slow to believe that so sagacious a statesman as 
Governor Marcy ever gave oral instructions, while 
ar, to the general in command of 
the most important military division in the Union, 
that would justify him in spending vast sums of 
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money in originating an exped 
through the mountains to build a railroad, or to 
establish new depots, build barracks, &c., in vio- 
lation of the regulations of the Army, and with- | 
out having had an appropriation made by Congress 
for these objects. The Senator imagines these oral 
instructions, then assumes that they really exist, - 
and thus endeavors to relieve the successor of 

Governor Marcy of the responsibilit 
transactions. The device is Geni naa? Gut in vain; 

it has no basis to stand upon, and must fail to . 
command confidence and belief. 


e of sending aid to emigrants. Here is what : 
Major Vinton says about that: 


“An expedition was fitted out in the early part of Sep- | 


tember last, by order of Major General Smith, for the relief j 


of a large number of emigrants from the United States who 
had been reported to be in a very deplorably suffering state ` 
from the want of ‘food and the means of transportation.” ; 
“This expedition cost about $100,009. 

The exact cost was about $125,000. 

Thie was a meritorious act in General Smith. 
But the question I present to the Senate is, Had 
he the authority thus to expend the public money, 
and, if not, would the Congress of the United 
States, if consulted, have conferred it upon him? 
There is a ready answer; for I have already tried |: 
the Finance Committee in an equally meritorious 
case. There were citizens of California who 
saved a much greater number of emigrants from 
starving, in 1850. Captain Waldo, Mr. Pettit, 
and others spent a large portion, if not the whole ` 
of their fortunes, in relieving emigrants that year. | 
The Legislature of California, on ascertaining that ` 
their accounts were correct, instructed her Sen- ‘ 
ators to bring the subject to the attention of Con- 

ress, and procure an appropriation, if possible, 
for these philanthropic P entlemab: 

these reenlutions, and had them referred to the ! 
Finance Committee. When the committee was | 
examining the condition of the civil fund, prepar- ; 
atory to reporting the bill to which the Senator 
alluded, toenable theo fficers to settle their accounts, | 
and when we had allowed this item of $125,000 ' 
expended by General Smith in aiding the desti- 
tute emigrants of 1849, [ made a motion to appro- 
priate, uot exceeding $50,000 of the same fund, to 
pay Messrs. Waldo, Pettit, and others, and it | 
was voted down; no member vf the committee | 
voting for it but myself, and the Senate approved 
of its action. Here was a condemnation of the 
principle of this expenditure by that committee; 
and is positive proof that if the Congress of the | 
United States had been consulted, the power would 
never have been conferred on officers of the Army 
to expend ad libitum the money of the United 
States for such objects. The committee said, the 
amount expended by General Smith is gone, but 
we will allow no more to go that way. While I 
am on that subject, I will give you another extraor- 
dinary expenditure from this civil fund—such |, 
an one as was never heard of before from money 
claimed to belong to this Government. F read from 
a letter of the Secretary cf State for California, 
Captain Halleck, to Major Allen, the treasurer of ! 
this civil fund, who asked for information in re- 
gard to various items entered in the accounts trans- 
ferred to him. 
of certain sums placed in the hands of Captain 


Marcy, Lieutenant Davidson, and Major Hardies, | 
he gives this item: t 
li the Territories of the United States, could not take . 
advantage of its own wrong and resort to arbi- ; 
power to collect those taxes that no : 


_ “The &70,000 transferred to Parser Forest was for pay- 
ing the expenses of bringing emigrants from Lower Califor- | 


nia. The loan was made to the Navy at the request of i 


Commodore Jones.”? 


No complaint was made against Commodore 
Jones for making this extraordinary requisition 
upon a fund claimed to belong to the United States. 
I have before me a voluminous document show- 
ing that Commodore Jones was tried, when he 
came home, upon various charges brought against 
him, arising from his acts in California; but it was 
never intimated in those charges, and the speci- 
fications, which go into great minutia and detail, 
that he had done wrong in making this requisi- 
tion on the civil fund, to send to Lower California 
to import Mexican citizens into our territory. 
He has never been censured for this; nor has the 
officer of the Army who loaned him the money. ; 


It has heen adopted as correct policy. These are |; 
| 


some of the extraordinary assumptions of power 
in spending money to which I in part referred | 


of these `; 


I presented <; 


After relating what had become |! t 4 
' had the rightto import their food and clothing from 


ition to find a pass | the other day, when I stated that, according to | 


my judgment, the military is the over-shadowing 
power of this Government, and its alarming en- 
croachments upon the civil power could be dis- 


i: tinctly traced to the commencement of the presi- 


i dential career on the 4th of March, 1849, of a 
suecessful General with no knowledge of civil 
affairs. Asa further evidence of the exercise of 
military power in California during this period, 
I will read one or two other orders found in this 


document, General Taylor’s California message, ` 
fider x which, with many of similar import, never re- 
General Smith issued another order for the pur- = 


ceived the slightest censure on the part of the 
Government. I will read one of General Riley ’s 


:: appointments: 


* Know all men by these presents, that T, Bennet Riley, 
Brevet Brigadier General United States Army, and Gov- 
ernor of California, by virtue of authority in me vested, do 
hereby appoint Jabez Halleck, collector and harbor master 


for the port of Monterey, with asalary of one hundred and —— 


fifty dollars per month.” 


That is something after the Louis Napoleon 
style. When a collector is appointed by virtue 
of the authority of Congress, the appointment is 


and consent of the Senate, and the salary is fixed 
by law. 


from which I will read an extract: 


“Tam also to inform you, that the Governor will order 

' to be paid over to the town of Santa Barbara, the sum of 
S500 50, to be expended in the purchase or erection of 2 
suitable building fora jail. This money accrued from a 
military contribution levied on the town of Santa Barbara 
during the war, and it will be paid over to the Sindico, as 
soon as proper evidence is given that a suitable jail has 


i! been purchased or erected.” 


| Here we have the amount of this war contribu- 
tion, collected from the inhabitants of Santa Bar- 
bara when at war with the United States, by the 
simple edict of a military commander paid back 


tion has been collected, and disbursed for war pur- 


‘| poses, and the war closed. 
I do not refer to these acts of General Riley, and : 
‘Captain Halleck, his Secretary of State, for the | 
| purpose of attaching censure to them. It is the 
4 acquiescence of the Government I wish to bring to 


í the notice of the country. T look upon it as most 
fortunate for California, that two such men had 


of the most honest and upright men I ever knew. 
It was his bravery and honesty, which 
him influence with the people, and preserved the 
peace of that country. Captain Halleck is a gen- 


the government, it was fortunate for California, 
left without law, to have fallen into such hands. 


fornia and its collection, and says he will not go 
into that subject again, nor will I. But I assert 
now, as I have before in the Senate, and proved, 
and will always be able to prove, that this fund 


; wascollected without authority of law; and that, in 


the absence of all legislation extending the revenue 
laws to Californin, the citizens of that Territory 


all countries without paying duty; that the Gov- 
| ernment, in failing to extend the revenue laws over 


trary military 
civil officer had the power to collect. t 
The Senator says great good resulted to Cali- 


the expenses of the convention, and thus con- 
tributing to the formation of the present State gov- 
ernment. But why should the use of this fund, 


have stopped here? The head of the War Depart- 
ment hai obstinately remained silent in regard to 
| its collection and disbursement, until he was in- 
formed by General Riley, that unless otherwise 
ordered, he should pay over to the State 


support, the overplus of this fund then on hand. 
The Secretary then waked up, and ordered him to 


| order came just as the new government was going 


made by the President, by and with the advice | 
But here is a commission, issued by a ' 


military commander, not only appointing the offi- ` 


‘cer, but fixing his salary. Here is another letter, ` 


to the town to build a jail, long after the contribu- ! 


the control of the military power of the country. | 
| General Riley is not only a brave soldier, but one 


ave | 


tleman of great energy and high administrative : 
talent. When the Army, through one of its most | 
successful Generals, came into the possession of 


The Senator has alluded to the civil fund of Cali- | 


| fornia from the use of this civil fund, in supporting | 
|| the de facto government, preserving order, paying 


for the benefit of those from whom it was exacted, ` 


overn- : 
ment of California, on its organization and for its : 


: withhold the fund from the State authorities, This ; 


into operation, and as General Riley had author- 
ized his determination to pay over this fund to the 
‘| State authorities to be announced in the conven- 
tion, it was confidently expected, that the Depart- 
ment would still give its quiet acquiescence to 
his acts as to the fund, and the State government 
would thus be enabled to organize without impos- 
"ing heavy taxes on the people. But we were visited 
: with a positive refusal to give us the use of this 
‘| fund, the State government went into operation 
without a dollar of ready money in hand, had to 
issue Treasury warrants that were at once greatly 
': depreciated, and our people are now groaning 
under the weight of heavy taxation thus com- 
‘menced, all of which would have been averted if 
i this civil fund had been paid over to us. And 
: where is this fund? Who can tell? The future 
will show whether it has been applied to more legal 
: or useful purposes. . 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the Indian Com- 
ti missioners. I was not so fortunate as the Senator 
from Maryland, in getting from the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department its exact expenditure for the es- 
cort to the Indian commission. 

1! I find that the gallant old General at the head of 
l| that Department, for whom I have the highest re- 
spect, andin whoseintegrity I have the most unlim- 
ited confidence, is very close in imparting inform- 
' ation which is to be used in a review of the acts.of 
the head of the War Department. I do not intend 
to say that he showed more alacrity in furnishing 
ii information to the Senator from Maryland than 

tome; butcertainly I made application for the ver 

same which the Senator has furnished tous, and { 
was told that it was very incomplete. Hence, I 
had to look for it in other quarters, as I did not 
want incomplete testimony; and by accident I 
met with the letter of Mr. King, in which he says 
he had advanced $150,000 to the quartermaster, 
to enable that department to fit out the expedition 
of the Indian commissioners. I gave Mr. King’s 
exact words, and if there isa discrepancy, it is 
i! between Mr. King and the Quartermaster General. 
i| I have nothing to do with it. 

As to the question of withholding these treaties 
from the Senate, until the letters from the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
| Affairs, which the Senator read, are published, 
| I will withhold the statement of my colleagues in 
ij the other House, that will fully substantiate’ 
|) everything I said yesterday, when the Senator 
| brought the subject up. I have the highest respect 
| 


{ 
Ji 
1 
i 
1 


for those two gentlemen. Ihave known the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs for years, and have 
i| the most unbounded confidence in his integrity,and 
fully appreciate his ability. The only objection I 
have to him in the world is, that he is not quite 
fast enough for my country. I have beenspurring 
i} him up in a friendly way, and have had many 
interviews with him on the business of his depart- 
ment in California. T repeat, that if either of those 
gentlenfén labor under the impression that I re- 
quested or advised the withholding of these Indian 
treaties from the Senate, they are entirely mis- 
taken.* 

What I wished was, that the contracts which 
had been made by these commissioners should be 
examined. I was opposed to the treaties. I was 
anxious that the President should withhold his 
sanction from the policy adopted in them, and not 
i| have a collision with the Senate on the subject. 


*The following is the letter of his colleagues alluded to by 

Mr. Gwin: 

Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
: Wasnineton, May 13, 1852. ? 
H Hon. W. M. Gwin: 

Dzar Sır: We were present, by reqnest, at an interview 
between the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Cali- 
fornia delegation, at which the subject of the treaties made 
by the Indian Commissioners with the ‘ Root Diggers” of 
California was talked over. , 

At that interview, and on all other occasions, you ex- 
pressed yourself decidedly and unequivocally opposed to 
i| said treaties, and spoke of their effects upon the citizens of- 
| California and the Indians as alike injurious. You further 
i| said, if the treaties were sent into the Senate by the Presi- 

i} dent, that you would do all you could to defeat them, or pre- 
vent their being ratified by the Senate; and that the Depart- 
ment must either repudiate or indorse them. Mr. Lea, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, stated as distinctly his 
opinions, and said, if we wanted the treaties, we must call 
‘| forthem. With this understanding. we prepared a resolu- ` 
‘| tion calling for information on the subject; but have not 
' been able to get it before the House. Yours truly, 

J. W. McCORKLE, 
E. C. MARSHALL. 
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The Hontstead Bill—Mr. Howard. 


The Department knew I was against the policy 
adopted in those treaties, and denounced the move- 
ment to execute them before they were submitted 
fo the Senate. l never expressed any other opin- 
jon, or had any other desire than that the Pres- 
ident himself, to avoid collision with the Senate, 
should disavow them, as I understood he had not 


approved of the policy adopted by them. Now,as | 


to what the Senator said in relation to my com- 
plaint, that they were not disavowed, or approved 
and sent to the Senate, and that it would have 
been impossible to send them in, because they had 
not been received unti} about the Ist of February 
last, I have a word to say. I had reason to infer 
otherwise from the public documents. I will read 
from the report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, dated in November last, what he says 
upon this subject : 


“From our agents in California much interesting inform- 
ation has been received concernimg the Indians in that State, 


bet it is unfortunately of too desuftory a character to be en- | 


tirely satisfactory. A number of treaties have been made 
with these Indiana, embracing from eighty to ninety tribes, 
or bands.” 

Subsequently, he goes on to say: 

“ In the treaties negotiated with the Indians in California 
and Oregon, there are novel provisions, the practical oper- 
ation of which cannot be foreseen. Whether they shali be 
ratified as they stand, is a question which will, of course, 
be duly considered by those whose constitutional provinee 


it is to determine in what form they shall become a partof 2 


the supreme Jaw of the Jand.” 


This was sent in at the beginning of the session, 
and it was reasonable to suppose that these treaties 


were before the commissioners when he wrote this | 


report. I have another and better ground for my 
statement than that. Hereis a letter published in 
the commissioner’s report, addressed to Mr. Lea, 
the Commissioner, dated San Francisco, July 28, 
1851, written by Mr. Barbour, one of the com- 
missioners, in which he says: 

© Sir, I wrote you last from Camp Belt, on King’s river, 


under date of the }4th of May, inclosing a copy of a treaty || 


concladed at that place between myself, as commissioner 


on the part of the Government, and twelve tribes of Indians, ` 


which I hope you have received.” 

This letter is published by the Commissioner 
himself, with no intimation that the treaty had not | 
been received. This wasan important treaty with | 
twelve tribes, and I believe the one under which ‘| 
contracts were made for some twenty-five hundred | 
or three thousand head of cattle to feed the Indians, 
and for which the first drafis protested by the De- 
partment were given. But take the Senator’s own 
statement of the case, that these treaties are with- 
held from the President by the agents while they 
were, within the knowledge of the Secretary of the 


Interior, contracting debts for hundreds of thou- 


sands of dollars, in the name and on the credit of 
the Government, to carry them into execution. It 
shows a state of insubordination that never existed 
in this Government before. There is nothing like it 
in thehistory of thecountry. The Senator’s own 
version of the affair fully justifies everything I have 
said; and such will be the opinion of the country. 
The Senator refers to the report made by a com- 
mittee of the Legislature of California, in which it 
is urged, that the policy pursued in other States 
where Indians were located, of removing them 
from the limits of the State, should be adhered 
to there, and in eloquent appeals to our sym- 
pathies, urges us to protect the Indians and resist 
the adoption of this policy. It may be an easy 
matter for Senators representing States where there 
are no Indian tribes, to adopt th 
and expression. It is a matter of no importance 
to their constituents, whether Jndians live in States 
inhabited by whites, or Territories appropriated 
to their exclusive use; but it is a vibi question 
to the members of this body representing States 
where the Indians are indiscriminately mixed with 
the white inhabitants. The Senator,in his zeal in 
a ad of the Indians, and through the eloquence 
with which he urged their cause, I fear hasled some 
members of the Senate from the main question in 
issue between us, for as yet it is not a question 
of removing the Indians from California. I re- 
eat, sir, this is not a question of removing the 
ndians from California, for the policy adopted in 
these treaties brings Indians from the mountains 
and ranchos, and establishes them in the center of 
the white population in the gold mining region of 
the State. That is the policy adopted ii some of 
these treaties. Nonesuch was everattempted be- 


fore in any portion of this country, nor is there 
power enough in this Government to carry it out in 
| California. Every one who knows anything of the 
|! characters of the white man and the Indian, must. 
| say that collisions will come. The plan of loca- > 
| ting the Indians in the midst of the white popula- 
i tion, is condemned in California, with a unanimity 
scarcely ever before known in any State. 1 stated 


policy of the Government if we did not act prompt- | 
ii ly in the matter; and the Senator said no, not 
i until these treaties are ratified by the Senate. But, 


is mode of thought |! 


sir, it must be borne in mind, that eight or ten | 
' thousand head of cattle have been bought, with . 
which you are feeding these Indians. 
: Jocating theirhomesthere. Youare bringing them 
. from the mountains, taking them from the ranchos, 
» where they have hitherto been usefully employed, 
© What will they do when you cease to feed them? 
What will be the result? I repeat, that by not , 
giving the Senate an opportunity of condemning | 
this policy, you are fastening it upon the country, j 
or involving us in a bloody war. 
In regard to what the Senator said about these | 
‘| Indian agents, there is no personal feeling against 
:| them in California. I have few, if any, better per- 
i; sonal friends in the country than they are. They 
i are zealously defending their treaty stipulations; 
nd I speak in no spirit of unkindness of them 
i! when I refer to their extraordinary assumption of 


i 


|i tbey have incurred a debt of $1,000,000, which 
}| will have to be paid, unless the Government re- 
|| pudiates their acts, as it has already protested their 
| drafts. Beef was purchased by Indian agents to 
feed Indian tribes, paid for in drafts on the head of 
the Department of the Interior, which were pro- 
tested on presentation ; yet the agents are continued 
in office, the beef is retained, and issued in rations | 
to the Indians, and no appropriation asked for to 
pay for it. Has orders been given to stop issuing 
i; rations to these Indians? Has the Government 
acquiesced in the consumption of the property pur- | 
chased by the drafts, after they were protested, by 

`| feeding the Indians on Government account, while 
no steps have been taken to ask Congress to pay 
for this property? This is downright robbery; for 
it is well known the Government cannot be sued, 
and the only way these drafts can be paid is to ; 
ask for an appropriation from Congress. This | 
|| the Administration has failed to do, while, so far 
|| as we are informed, no orders have been given to 

|. stop the issuing of rations to the Indians. These 

' transactions cannot be hid under a bushel. The 

‘ will blaze out, and become visible to the whole 
country. It must have been known to the Secre- 
': tary of the Interior in September last, certainly in 


i: October, that these contracts were made, and these ʻi 


li drafts drawn for at that time; they, or some of 
i; them, must have been presented to him for pay- | 
i ment, and by his order protested. If a circular 
had‘ been issued at once, and published throughout 
the whole country, as well as in California, it 
would have put a stop to all such contracts, and 
these drafts would not have been received any- 
where. But, failing to do this, or dismiss the agent 


the other day, that this would become the fixed |, 


‘You are | 


jt 


i power, when, under an appropriation of $50,000, ` 


[April 29, 


Ho. or Reps. 


} persist in this course, to weaken my influence in 


this body, and thus destroy the confidence which 
I flatter myself has heretofore been reposed in me, 
of asking for no more than the real wants ef my 
State imperatively required. I shah not submit 
tamely to these attacks, or act on the defensive; 
| nor will I be deterred by such an ignoble species of 
litical warfare from examining fully and fear- 
essly every act of this Administration which, in 
my opinion, is injurious to the best interests of the 
country, and especially those in which my con- 
, stituents are more particularly interested. I cal} 
i ta ignoble species of warfare, and mean what 
i I say. 
The State of California occupies a peculiar and 
; anomalous condition. Ina day, as it were, it has 
sprung into existence as a great community, with 
all the wants of a matured State. From causes 
well known to the Senate—originating in no fault 
of ours—we have not had that preliminary legis- 
lation that our wants required. Hence, theamount 
of legislation proposed for that State is very great, 
and of pressing necessity; and it is my duty to 
ask for needful laws, and urge their early adop- 
tion. Well, sir, } suppose so long as ! do this in 
the character of a mendicant, begging action on 
' my bills, and privately, as well as publicly, con- 
cijiating the membersof this body, and abstain alto- 
ether from alluding to the party topics of the days 
| | may be visited with benignant smiles, and my bills 
will be patronized. But when an equally impera- 
tive sense of duty impels me to point out certain 
abuses in the Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment in California, 1 am visited with the charge 
of promoting an extravagant expenditure of money 
: in my own State, and lectured for daring to ques- 


: 
| 


' who commenced the system, others followed in his , 
|} footsteps, and contracts for hundreds of thousands | 
‘| of dollars’ worth of property have been made that : 
;| never would have been, if the course I have indi- ' 
i. cated had been pursued; and these drafts are now | 
i| circulating broadcast through the country, and the | 
holders are constantly presenting themselves to us | 
and asking payment from Congress. i 

The Senator from Maryland, in commenting on | 
said that the General was not quite so economical | 
fas I am. ! 
‘ humored, but it had meaning in it; and although | 
' the Senator meant nothing but what was cour- | 
i; teous—distin i 
open, and manly mode of conducting political con- 


i 
if 


i 
i 
i 
‘ 
s 
i 


| sions elsewhere, which are calculated and intended : 
; to injure me here and before the country. I have ; 
been charged (certainly not by the Senator from | 
i| Maryland, nor do I wish to be thus understood) 
with asking for extravagant appropriations for the 
State I have the honor in part to represent. The 
object is twofold: First, to break the force of my | 


opposition to such measures of the Administration 


| as I choose to animadvert upon; and secondly, if I | 


} the expenditures of General Smith in California, '' 


The aye pubes was playful and good- :' 


guished as he justly is for his fair, | 


į troversies—yet I am the subject of similar allu- | 


‘tion the economy of the Administration, and by 
those whose chief delight is in making constant 

| inroads upon the Treasury. I cannot be insen- 
; sible to the fact, that these charges, of asking for 
my State more than its wants demand, if credited 
by the Senate, will seriously impair what little 
influence I have here, and to this extent injure 
my constituents, It is with the view of counter- 
acting the effect of this species of warfare upon 
me, that I have alluded to this subject at all, and 
probati shall never dosoagain, here or elsewhere. 
do not pretend to belong to the penny-wise and 
ound-foolish classof political economista. When 
believe certain amounts of public money should 

be expended in California, and that such expendi- 
ture is proper and demanded by the necessities of 
my constituents, I come before Congress,and ask 
for appropriations, let the amount be great or 
small. I wish every dollar expended there to be 

| first appropriated by Congress, and that the Exec- 
' utive shall see that it is disbursed economically, 
and its agents held to the strict letter of the law. 
Give them an inch, and they will take an ell; and 

| to judge the future from the past, you will soon 
lose all control over them. Jt is wasteful expend- 
itures on unnecessary objects without authority 
of law that I censure. It is the assumption of 
power by inferior Executive officers, independent 
of Congress, to originate and carry out a policy 
involving the expenditure of millions, tarnish- 

j ing the credit and jeopardizing the peace of the 
| country, that I attack. What I wish expended, 
i I ask of Congress, and am prepared to justify and 
, defend. 


i 
i 
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THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. V. E. HOWARD, 
OF TEXAS, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
i April 21, 1852. 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to every 
: man who is the head of a family, anda citizen of the United 
States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land 
out of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy and 
cultivation of the same for the period therein specified, 
being under consideration in the Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. Cuatnman: When a measure is proposed 
for our action here, the first inquiry to be made 
by the legislator is, does the Constitution warrant 
it? Ifit is not within the scope of the powers 
conferred upon us by that instrument, it is beyond 


i 
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a memamen irean ee 


our adoption, whatever be its general utility or | national purposes, and to facilitate the exercise of | and set:lers. They cannot sell while you donate; 


national advantage. I deny, for one, that the 
Federal Government has any jurisdiction over 
private charities, or any subject of general benev- 
olence. These municipal cares the framers of the 
Constitution wisely left to the States. We have 
no more power to devote the national funds to 
purchasing land for those who are without “ pa- | 
ternal acres,” than to purchasing clothes for the 
naked, or food for those who may be suffering 
from the gripe of hunger and famine. Whenever 
we usurp the powers of the States by providing 
for these and kindred subjects, we shall convert 
this Government into a great eleemosynary estab- 
lishment, which will soon fall beneath the weight 
of ita own bankruptcy. 

But, sir, | deny the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to grant away the oublic property in dona- 
tons to the poor. This Government is not a 
national almshouse. We have no right to collect 
money by taxation, and then divide the proceeds 
among the people generally, or those who are des- 
titute of land, food, or raiment. And if we may 
not thus distribute our revenue arising from im- 
ports or direct taxation, by what provision in the | 
Constitution do we derive the power to lay taxes ' 
by which to raise money for the purchase of pub- : 
lic domain to divide among those who may not 
happen to be the owners of farma? There is 
no sound distinction between giving mpuey: b 
direct appropriations from the Treasury, and and 
in the purchase of which that money has been in- 
vested. It is no more the property of the nation 
in one case than in the other, nor less an appro- 
priation. What right have we to tax the property 
and industry of all classes of society to purchase 
homesteads, and enrich those who may not be the 
possessors of the soil? Show us the constitutional 
warrant for the exercise of this extraordinary 
power, to indulge in that which far exceeds the | 
wildest dream of French socialism. The socialist 
never demanded that the Government should fur- 
nish him a farm. He was content if it provided 
him with employment and food; and the advocacy 
of this comparatively moderate measure drove 
Ledru Rollin and his associates into exile. 

It is said, that the constitutional right to give 
away the public lands must exist, because it has 
frequentiy been exercised. Thatis no very cogent 
argument with me, because I know that many 
statutes, both of the States and of the Federal 
Congress, which the Legislatures have for a time 
regarded as binding, have been pronounced un- 
constitutional and void by the supreme judicature 
of the land. At most, such an argument is only 

ive, because on such questions, we are not 
concluded by the action of our predecessors. We 
have the same right of judgment. 

Those who contend that Congress has a right 
to collect money and then distribute it out as dona- 
tions to portions of our citizens, set no limit to the , 
powers of the Federal Government. On the con- 
trary, it must be apparent that the right of Con- | 
gress to collect money by taxation is limited to the 
exercise of some of the powers expressly delegated 
by the Constitution. Among these powers is 
not found that of providing a farm for every man 
who is not the owner of land, as contemplated by 
this bill. It will be quite as difficult to find any 
power in the Constitation to give away the public 

y which has been purchased with money 
derived from taxation. If not opposed to the let- 
ter of the Constitution, itis in manifest opposition 
to its spirit, and therefore illegal. The declara- 
tion, that ‘* Congress shall have power to dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting, the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States,” evidently does not con- : 
template that this property shall be given away. © 
That never was contemplated as a means of dis- : 
posal. The idea of rules for the disposition of 
public property is one of values. The framers of | 
the Constitution never intended that the public ` 
property should be squandered. This is suffi- | 
ciently manifest from the terms of the subsequent , 
cessions of public domain to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the States, which declare that these lands ° 
shall be ‘disposed of for the common benefit of 
the United States.” In whatever manner these 
lands are acquired, they are a common Federal l 
fund, and can rightfully be disposed of only for | 


' the 


‘to its creditors. 


tion. £ 
' impossible. 


anted powers. . 

This bill cannot operate a common benefit to 
the United States. lts benefits will inure mostly 
to the advantage of the States in which the public 
domain is situated. All those who reside in the , 
immediate vicinity of this domain who do not | 
possess land will be enabled to avail themselves of 
the provisions of the bill; but the poor of the other 
States will not be benefited, except to very limited 
extent, because they have not the necessary means 
to emigrate and establish themselves upon the land. 
Others, if they have the means, do not possess the 
knowledge and capabilities necessary to agricul- 
tural pursuits. This bill is, therefore, a violation 
of the compact with the old Statea who ceded 
their public land to the United States, so far as it 
may operate upon that portion of the public do- 
main, not only because it is not a disposition for 
the common benefit of the United States, but because 
it is not a disposition for revenue purposes, which 
these grants clearly contemplate. 

It is said that the power to dispose of the public 


. domain is a plenary power, and therefore there 


is no limit to the functions of Congress in this 
respect. As the Federal Government is one of ex- 
press grants and limited faculties, it may be doubt- 
ed whether Congress possess any piney: powers 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word. The 
General Government has no powers other than 
those necessary to accomplish the ends of the 
Union, and achieve those objects which come 
within the general scope and intention of the Con- 
stitution. Congress has the power “‘to provide 
and maintain a Navy;’’ yet no one will contend 
that under this grant Congress has power to give 
away the ships of the Navy, either to foreigners 
or our own citizens. Congress has power ‘‘ to — 
raise and support armies;’’ yet that does not en- 
able us to donate the material of the Army, or give 
away the forts, barracks, and arsenals of that 
establishment for residences for the poor. Such 
legislation would not contribute to the execution 
of the grant. Neither can the distribution of the 
public domain, or other Federal property, among 
the people, contribute to carry into effect any of 
the delegated powers, which were granted for na- 
tional purposes. If we were to carry out fully 
this scheme of distribution of Federal property, we 
should exhaust the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on objects entirely foreign to those pur- 
poses for which the Government was created. 
And even if the power exists, it is an abuse of the 
functions of the Government far greater than that 
of a protective tariff. Itis a direct gift, in legal 
effect, from the Treasury, or at least from the mass 
of the public property, and not a bounty in the 
shape ofa mere incident in the collection of revenue. 
Again: Congress has no constitutional right to 
impair—certainly none to destroy—the pledge of 
the public domain, which the nation has given 
This bill would consume the 


[i 


: may we not expect that they will apply to Con- 
' gress for indemnity for an act of your own, the 


result of which has been to destroy the value of 
property which they purchased of the Govern- 
menton thefaith of your laws? This measure, sir, 
is fraught with mischiefon every side. !t is revo- 
lutionary, and a war on property in every aspect. 
Why should we thus recklessly destroy the rev- 
enue arising from the public domain? e need 
it, sir, for national purposes of urgent necessity, 
and the abandonment of all revenue from this 
source will only result in increased tariffs and tax- 
ation. We need this revenue for the increase of 
our steam navy, and for other objects of national 
defense. We need it for the completion of our 
system of fortifications; for although we ought 
not, in my opinion, to go into this subject of ex- 
penditure to the extent recommended by the Sec- 
retary of War, yet your great naval depéts and 
principal commercial harbors must be fortified, 
unless you intend to beat the mercy of every mari- 
time power. The revenue arising from the sale 
of the public lands, if the present system is main- 
tained, will be more than sufficient to increase the 
Navy to any desirable extent, as well as to pluce 
the other defenses of the country on an impreg- 
nable footing. Why, then, squander this fund, 
when we are not yet prepared for war with an 


ı European power, and do not even protect our own 


citizens from Indian hostilities, or carry out our 
treaty stipulations with Mexico? 

There is nota greater error in the administration 
of affairs than thatofaccustoming the people to look 
to the Government for direct pecuniary aid. It is 
alike destructive of industry, individual enterprise, 
and public virtue. When a people are habituated to 
look to the Government for largesses and bounties, 
they lose all independence and integrity in their 
action in support and control of their Government. 
That aspirant becomes the most meritorious and 
worthy of favor, in their eyes, who will promise 
the most, and be the most profuse and lavish in 
his performances. Beforea man in sound health, 
and capable of industry, will accept a bounty or 
gift from the Government, which he has in nowise 
earned, he must, to some extent, have lost his 
self-respect. He is no longer the independent and 


' hardy yeoman that has made this country what it 


' and converted them into the ready tools o 


whole public domain, if there were a sufficient | 


number of applicants. There is no limit or reser- ' 


' vation in the bill itself for the benefit of, the cred- 


itors. But the principal objection is not the 

absence of any reservation for the security of | 
the public creditors, but the destruction of the | 
value of uncultivated land by the operation of this 
measure. No one will purchase of individuals or 
the Government, unimproved land at $1 25 cents 
per acre, or any other price, while the Government 
offers fourteen hundred millions by way of dona- | 
Such a measure renders the sale of wild land 


rity for the national loans. It is, therefore, in | 

this respect, an act of bad faith, to which it is no 

answer to say, that probably these lands will never 

be require’ to meet the liability. It seems to me, 
t 


It destroys the market, and in effect, '; 
the value of the public lands as a pledge or secu- -. 


' reward of honest toil. 
i system proceed, that no man could hope for great 
‘| public honors who had not the means to reach 


that this measure is an act of bad faith and injus- | 
tice, in another respect. Settlers and othersin the 

new States have purchased wild lands of the Gov- ; 
ernment at fl 25 peracre, foroccupationand profit. | 
This price has constituted in these States a sort of |. 
standard for the value of unimproved lands. The | 
purchases were made with the expectation that :: 
the Government would maintain its system of. 
sales; but you will destroy the value of this prop- |, 
erty as an investment, if you give away all your |. 


now is. 

That the system of government largesses is de- 
basing and ruinous in its political tendency, all 
history attests. It was the bane of the ancient 
Republics. lt was the a source of political 
corruption at Rome. Nothing added such bitter- 
ness to their conflicts for administration, or gave 
such fearful power to the unscrupulous political 
aspirant, as the practice of distributing land and 
corn to the more needy citizens. It destroyed 
habits of industry in the great body of the people, 

P ambi- 
tious and designing men, who always began their 
career by proposing a new division of land, and 
generally of both corn and land. The rapacious 
proconsul, at the head of his army, plundered 

rovinces, that he might feast and entertain the 
indolent and licentious voters of Rome, who pre- 
ferred to receive their bread from patrician or 
wealthy aspirants for power rather than as the 
To such an extent did this 


them through the distribution of vast sums to the 

eople. Cæsar triumphed far more by the distri- 

ution of the vast treasure of which he plundered 
Gaul, than by the fame of hisgreat military achieve- 
ments. This evil had its originin the distribution 
of land and corn by the Government, which was 
greatly increased when it was extended to the prov- 
inces, and at length came to be imitated by all 
wealthy candidates for public favor. A people 
that will receive largesses from Government, will 
not long preserve its freedom. 

Is not the United States so situated as to beliable 
to great dangers from the commencement of a 
similar policy? Every wave that breaks upon our 
shore bears upon its bosom a portion of the popu- 
lation of the Old World—landless, and seeking a 
home in thiscountry. In the course of five years, 
they are generally added to the mass of our voters. 


; own lands adjoining and around these purchasers i| They will desire gratuitous donations of lands, as 
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well as that portion of our native population re 
ne 
time, this population will constitute a large party, `’ 


ing homes in the new States and Territories. 


demanding frequent divisions of the public lands. 
It is natural that what is easily acquired is soon 


dissipated, and those who have once received this ` 


bounty, as soon as they may legally transfer it, 
will be again found without kinds, and clamorous 
for a further division. 
tween the native and adopted citizen in relation to 


this subject. If you donate to the one, give to | 


the other. But this bill will stimulate to emigra- 
tion thousands in Europe who cannot reach the ` 
land in the West after they arrive in our Atlantic 
cities. They are coming fast enough at best, quite 
as rapidly as we can provide for them and educate 
them to our system of government. Eight thou- 
sand lately landed in New York ina single week. | 
I have seen it stated that there are 15,000,000 in ` 
France, of a population of 35,000,000, in absolute 
want, or obtaining a difficult and precarious sub- 
sistence, which is constantly liable to terminate in ‘| 
actual destitution, The proportion is nearly as | 


large in other European countries. They have no ‘| 
hope for the future, for themselves and children, ' 
but in emigration. The property-holdersin those | 
countries, for their own safety, are contributing '| 
largely to send thern to thiscontinent. They will :| 
come fast enough without any artificial stimulants 
from the legislation of Congress. Hi 

In connection with this subject, | may state, as 
a remarkable fact, that most of the candidates for the 
Presidency, Old Fogy and Young, have avowed 
themselves in favor of some measure of this sort. 
It is tolerably apparent, that each presidential elec- 
tion will be preceded by some propositions of this 
character. The Presidency will svon be put up 
in market overt by means of free farm bills, if | 
this measure is once adopted by Congress. Such 
an agrarian policy will have a further injurious 
tendency to prevent permanent improvements and 
a high state of agriculture; for the man who looks 
forward to an alienation of his homestead in a few 
years, will not expend any more labor upon his || 
farm than may be requisite to temporary and in- ‘| 
dispensable structures and improvements. His ‘| 
eyes will always be turned to the great forests ` 
and plains beyond the present population. Itis | 
not one of the least objections to this bill that these 
donations of the public lands will stimulate to a `` 
higher degree the already too migratory spirit of |) 
our people. 

It must be obvious, that the appetite which | 
the donation of a farm to every man who will go 
upon the public domain would engender, could not || 
be arrested by a partition of lands. The men in the 
cities would soon come to say, ‘ You have given | 
away to settlers on the public lands a common 
property, to the purchase of which we contributed 
with our taxes and military services; now do us 
justice; we cannot go to the West to cultivate the 
land; we have been bred to mechanical pursuits, 
and know no other avocation; therefore, give us 
food and raiment of equal value with the land 
which you have already distributed to the more | 
favored rural population.” And how could you 
resist the force of the argument, when you have 
once began this end less system of largesses? No 
the just policy to the citizen, is to sell him at a 
moderate price the land which he may desire; to ' 
inculcate self-reliance and industry, instead of a. 
dependence upon the bounties of Government. | 
Except to the first settlers in remote Territories, | 
who have been the pioneers, the Government ought 
not to go beyend a liberal preémption system, 
which will enable the indigent cultivator to realize 
from the soil sufficient to purchase his land. | 


1 
| 


If this idea of giving away the lands to actual i 
settlers shall ever prevail in the legislation of the | 
country, it will be found to have a result the very || 
reverse of that which many of its advocates anti- ` 
cipate and intend. It will not build up a class of |! 
Independent yeomen. They who get land for li 
nothing will sell it cheaply. The donee, after a |! 
few years, will retire still further, and his lands || 
will, for a trifle, be transferred to capitalists, to be || 
heid at an enormous price, 
time, withdrawn from settle 
the result in those countries formerly possessed by j| 
Spain, where large grants were made for little or ii 
no consideration. Such hag been the result where- I; 


and thus, for a long |: 


ment. Such has been |; 


I desire no distinction be- | 


| whom you donate it. 


\ 
1 
, 
i 


, Ment was released, and the consequence was, that 


large bodies of land, at a small price, passed into 


; a few hands, and are now often withheld from 
‘ settlement, to the great detriment of the growth 


and substantial wealth of the country. 
public domain is held at its present price, it will 


‘ not be purchased up for speculation by capitalists; 
| but will remain open to the actual settler at a rate 80 


moderate, as to be always within his reach. This is 
the great interest of thesettler. You haveachieved 
a great and permanent national blessing, if you 
can, for a long series of years, maintain this system 
of vacant public domain, by which any citizen can 
purchase eighty acres of uncultivated land for $140, 
or forty acres for $50, which is the smallest quan- 


i tity offered by law. The great achievement is to 


continue that state of things, and not let the land 


; pass into the hands of a few, as it will do if you 


give it away, or reduce the price to any consider- 


i able extent; for you cannot, in this age, lock up 
real property from commerce, or prohibit aliena- i 


tion beyond a very short period, by those to 
at, I do not think that any 
system can be devised, so well calculated as the 


present, to keep the public domain out of the grasp 


of speculators, and within the easy acquisition of | 
| the aciual cultivators of the soil. “As long as the | 


present system can preserve land for sale by this 
Government, at present prices, we shall have an 
independent and hardy race of yeomen, who 
will insure stability to the Government, and 
liberty to all its citizens, They will at all times 
have a competency, if not opulence ,within their 
reach; at once the producers of boundless na- 
tional wealth, and the bulwark of the State in 
peace and war. Itis a great mistake to suppose 


that you will materially better the condition of the ` 
or the Atlantic cities, by | 
and sixty acres of land : 


man in the old States, 
giving him one hundred 
in the far West. The difficulty with him is not 
that of procuring the land, but to emigrate him- 
self and family to the country where it is, and to 


, obtain the means of cultivating it. Without this 


the grant is useless to the poor man. The gift, to 
make it efficient, should be followed up by a further 
donation to enable the beneficiary to stock and 
cultivate it. It would be a far greater boon to all 
our citizens, of nativeand foreign origin, to furnish 
them for a few dollars, a rapid means of reaching 
theland Statesin the West; and this, in my opinion, 
may be accomplished by exercising 
powers of the Government, and without drawing 
upon the Treasury, or diminishing the value of 
the public domain as a source of revenue. And 
the truth should not be forgotten, that the man 
who is upon the public lands, and does not procure 
means to purchase, will never have industry and 
thrift sufficient to keep his farm, if you give it to 
him. Once in a new country, his labor readily 


į commands a rate of compensation which will in a 
‘ short time enable him to become a landholder. | 


have observed with astonishment the magical in- 


fluence of this change of residence, in the case of : 
i the German emigrant in Texas. The first 


year 


of his emigration, without being able to speak the : 


English language, 

frem his earning, to 
for a moderate farm. 
upon it a neat cabin 
cultivated field, and a 
stock. 
som 


he contrives to save enough 
purchase a tract of land ample 
The next year there appears 
, and a moderate-sized, well 
bout the house a few head of 
In half a dozen years he has purchased 
e adjoining tract of land, enlarged his buildings 


| and his fields, has numerous herds upon the prai- 


ries, and is a man of substantial wealth. He is a 
useful member of society. Ifhe brought with him 
ideas of socialism, whic 


try, 


If the | 


the Jegitimate | 


eas is often the case, hehas by | 
this time abandoned them, as unfit for a new coun- , K V 
where wealth is within the reach of any man‘! line. It is supposed 


er. 

timentality never stands in the way of his thrift. 
_ As soon as he hus obtained and stocked his farm, 

he begins to lay by some cash for the purchase of 
‘afew negroes. 1 welcome the German emigrant, 
. He is industrious, frugal, intelligent, conservative, 
; and attached to republican government. ‘he Ger- 

man does not require, or need this gratuity from 
i Government. He is naturally a pioneer, and 
' relies with confidence and success upon his own 
industry and perseverance. There are very few 
: foreigners of other nations, who could be made 
_agriculturists by donations of lands. Neither can 
: I see any necessity for this system of largesses. 

The bounty land ‘bill to soldiers of last session 
. of Congress, threw upon the market more than 
60,000,000 of acres of public domain. This scrip 
"is now selling for about fifty cents per acre, so that 
| for near the sum of $25, a man may purchase him- 
i; self a farm of forty acres of land; and it is not in 
|| the power of legislation to enrich a man by dona- 
ii tions, who has not industry and energy sufficient 
|| to procure this amount of means. He wouid re- 
i| main poor, if you gave him a farm at every pres- 
i; identialelection. You cannot enrich such persons, 

; unless you provide them with guardians, as well 

‘as farms. And it will be seen, that, if this bill 
| pass the present Congress, it will be renewed every 
‘four years. If this system is once begun, it will 
| fasten itself permanently upon the legislation of 
; the country. 
; Butit is argued that Congresa has made grants 
; of alternate sections to railroads for the purpose 
|| of settling the country and increasing the value of 
| the remaining public domain, and that this meas- 
|| ure will have the same effect. I think the analogy 
| fails; first, because the alternate sections on the 
roads were doubled in price, which is not the pro- 
vision of this bill; and, second, because increase 
in value under this measure is not direct. 

The Government should manage its public do- 
| main asa wise and liberal proprietor would conduct 
his private estate. And while I deny the power 
of Congress to give these lands away, l admit the 
i right to legislate in such a manner as to increase 
their value, and augment the revenue arising from 
: the sale of the lands. I speak of legislation which 
' has that direct result, and not of measures of which 
that would be a remote incident in the settlement 
of the country, and the increase of its population, 
: wealth, and commerce. I take the ground, that if 
|; by a grant of a portion of the public domain, as 
i: alternate sections for the construction of railroads 

through large bodies of publicdomain, the value of 
. that which remains to the Government is worth 

more than the whole would be without such im- 
: provement, Congress not only has the power to 

make the grant, but it would be a wise proprie- 
| tary act. Jt is the purchase of an improvement 
|| which enhances the value of the public domain 
fourfold wherever it is constructed. It does not 
|| rest, accurately speaking, on the footing of a do- 
nation, Itis an exchange of land for equivaleat 
advantages, which operates directly in the aug- 
mentation of the value of the land, and the reve- 
|| nue derivable from that source. Suppose the Gov- 
|| ernment were the owner of a square in the city of 
New York, and the corporation, or individuals, 
upon condition of a grant of one half the lot, 
should offer to place edifices upon it, which would 
render the half still remaining to the Government 
| four times as valuable as the whole without the 
‘| structure, no one would doubt either the power of 
i, the Government, or the propriety of making the 
grant. It would be a purchase of increased value 
and availability in property by means of an im- 
provement. Itis adirect result. Such, also, will 

; be the effect of making railroads through the pub- 
| lic domain. Viewed in the light of a pecuniary 
|, arrangement only, it is advantageous to the Gov- 
|; ernment; much more so than a sale at the min- 
i imum price, could that always be effected, which 
|; we know cannot be done with large bodies of 
ii land remote from market, and destitute of the 
'| means of transportation for the products of agri- 
i cultural labor. Not only are alternate sections 
li reserved of equal value to the whole without the 
road, but its construction brings rapidly into mar- 
ket the whole oy for many miles along its 
y some that Congress will 
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be importuned to reduce the price of the alternate ' 


sections which, by the provisions of the railroad 
bills, are held at $2 50 per acre; but the effect will 
be rather an immediate sale as soon as the road 
is located, and before an application to Congress 
can be made. Land that is worth anything, either 
for its imber, or for cultivation, will bring more 
than $2 50 per acre if situated in the immediate 
vicinity of a railroad, The road will cause the 
entry of the poor land along its line, which would 
not otherwise find purchasers tor an age. 

The making of these grants to roads is, there- 
fore, a wise proprietary act. They will havea 
farther beneficial effect. The alternate sections 
wil ve reserved from the location of bounty land 
warrants, which are now, fora few cents per acre, 

ng into che hands of apeculatora; and unless 
these reservations are made, there will not, for 
years, be anything like the former amount of 
revenue received into the Treasury from the sales 
of the public lands. These warrants will cover the 
most valuavle lands, as fast as they are brought 
into market, for the benefit of the speculators, and 
not of the soldier. 

Again: these works are projected by States and 
corporations for general public als he as well as 
for private gain. It would be manifestly unjust 


for so large a landholder as the United States, to . 


atand by and see these roads constructed, by which 
its property would be greatly increased in value, 
without contributing any aid to the construction 
of the work. No private citizen, who was a 
large landowner, could pursue a course as illib- 
eral as this without subjecting himself to a just 
public indignation; and the Government, let me 


say, would be without the motive of the citizen . 
proprietor; for, as fast as the land was rendered : 


desirable by the effect of the improvement, it 


would be entered by individuals or companies ' 
for purposes of gain and speculation. The Gov- : 
ernment would benefit by its parsimony only toa : 


very limited extent. Besides, in many instances, 
if these grants are not made, the road will not be 
constructed, and, in consequence, large bodies of 
public domain will remain unsold, that otherwise 
would be entered and settled up by a producing 

pulation. That truiy great man, Mr. Calhoun, 
urged that the Government should make liberal 
grants in aid of these objects, whenever it would 
advance its interesis as a proprietor by such a 
course of legislation. 

If the homestead bill were so amended as to do- 
nate only alternate sections, and double the price of 
those reserved to the Government, it would not be 


of equal advantage to the Treasury; first, because : 
itwould notsettle the country so fast asthe railroad; ' 


and, second, because the road would enhance 
the demand for the land much more extensively 
than the process of settlement under the homestead 
law, if enacted. 
beneficial to the settler as the road. Ifa farmer is 
remote from market, it is much more important to 
him to be in the vicinity of a railroad than to have 
a neighbor on the adjoining section. But the 
truth is, the road would increase settlement much 
more rapidly, and render it far more dense than the 
other measure. 


channels of travel and transportation for the prod- 
ucts of labor. In this respect, the railroad 1s, as 
l have already endeavored to show, more bene- 
ficial to the emigrant than the donation of tke land 


Neither would the result be so : 


Nothing tenda so much to the ` 
rapid settlement of a country, as easy and cheap - 


would be without the road, becanse it enables 


him, fora few dollars, to reach the public land, and 
to avail himself of the increased value of labor, 
which he will always meet within a new country. 
Nor does the relative importance of the railroad 
system stop here. The construction of these roads 
will farnish employment, for years, to that class 
which is compelled to emigrate without capital, 
which will not only enable him to purchase his 
land, but give him time to examine and choose 
an eligible situation. The effect of this additional 
source for labor will be to increase generally the 
demand, as well as its remuneration, in the States 
where these works are in progress, 

Sir, the indirect and general advantages to the 
Government will also be far greater, arising from 
the grants to railroads, than those from the dona- 
tions to settlers, not only in the more rapid settle- 
ment, but in the certainty of a far denser settle- 


ment; for the obvious reason, that there will not ;; per.dence, 


‘only bea settler on the section granted to the road, 


but also on the one reserved to the Governmert, 
as well as on those sections more remote from the 
immediate line of the railway. All these will be 

reducers, with the facility of a ready market. 
Phey will, therefore, be able to support Govern- 
ment by direct taxation, if it should ever be re- 
sorted to, They will also be producers of some- 
thing to export, to increase the commerce of the 
country: and as those consume most who have 
the greatest means of consumption, they augment, 
in the same ratio, the importations and revenue of 
the country. 
importation. 

lt is quite astonishing to what an extent these rail- 


roads create wealth in a country, bringing all its . 
ro- ; 


sources of production into activity, and its 
ducts into market. It is said, that before the rail- 
road was completed from Charleston to Chata- 
nooga, that there were sold in Charleston scarcely 
five millions of merchandise per annum; now, 
there are distributed from that point tothe interior, 
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It is the export which produces the , 


about twenty millions. Charleston has not drawn - 


this additional commerce away from other points. 
It has been created by the increased amount of the 
various productions of the country, consequent 
upon the railroads, and other increased methods 
of communication. 

l think, therefore, that the grants to railroads 
furnish no precedent or argument in favor of this 
homestead bill. I do not propose to vote for many 
of these railroad bills; but there are some of them 


of sufficient direct advantage to the Government, `; 


and its revenue, to induce me to give them my 


vote, with some amendments, which will secure : 


their construction within a reasonable time, ora 
forfeiture of the grant. 


It has been suggested that my hostility to the 
homestead bill proceeds, in part, from the fact | 


that, if the Federal Government gives away its 
public domain, it will affect the value of real prop- 
erty in Texas, and check emigration to that State. 


To what extent the passage of the bill would have | 
that effect, Iam not prepared to say; but the. 
measure is not especially commended to my sup- ' 


rt from the fact that, in addition to its being 
ostile to the best interests of the whole Union, it 
is also a direct blow aimed at the prosperity of 
my own State. Nor does this measure affect in- 


jariously the prosperity ofa single Southern State | 


alone. 


Its effect will be to draw off free labor ' 


from all the Southern States to the free States of |: 


the Southwest. Free-Soil members of Congress 
have avowed that motive in its. support. That 
such will be its operation cannot he doubted. 
The best Jands in the Southern States fit for plant- 
ing have already been entered at the land offices. 
The poor man, therefore, to whom this donation 
of one hundred and sixty acres may be an induce- 
ment, will seek a home on the more fertile soils of 
the free States of the West. Texas, I apprehend, 
will be driven to counteract this effect by a sim- 
ilar grant, if this bill becomes a law. It is in 


her power to apply an efficient remedy, if the | 


measure has an injurious effect upon her, if any- 


thing more than her superior climate and soil are | 


found necessary. 


But the South has suffered enough from Fed- 


eral legislation, without this measure to injure her 
still further by drawing off her population, as well 
as checking emigration to her borders—a measure 


most from this measure, are the Southern mem- 
bers of the Confederacy. 

I am surprised that any friend of popular rights 
should be found supporting this bill, They are 


not judicious advocates of Democratic Govern- | 
ment, who are found urging measures that tend 


to debase and demoralize the people—measures 
which pension any portion of the industrious 


classes upon the Treasury of the nation, instead ` 
of teaching them to rely upon industry, frugality, : 
History furnishes us | 


and their own energies. 
with examples of many such counsellors, but the 
people have followed them only to their own de- 


struction. No Governmont ever has, or ever can, ; 
le ng survive such a policy. It is at war with the . 
bacis of all civil Government—the industry, inde- į 


and integrity of a free people. 
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‘SPEECH OF HON. A. P. HASCALL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 17, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the bill establishing 
collection districts in Oregon— 

Mr. HASCALL aaid: 

Mr. Cuaraman: Having at length succeeded in 

_ obtaining the floor, I propose to occupy the time 
which the rules of the House accord to me in the 
discussion of one or two appropriate topics while 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

After so many illustrious examples, in both 
wings of the Capitol, in defining positions on the 
compromise measures, I trust I shall be pardoned 
if, ina very brief manner, I shall present my views 
upon the same subject. And I wish it to be under- 
stood in the outset, that what I may say upon that 
or any other topic will be for myself only, and 

‘ that no other person or party will be compromised 
‘thereby. In my estimation it is supererogation 
‘ to discuss all the measures constituting the entire 
' series, for we were assured by Mr. Fillmore, in 
‘ his message to Congress, delivered on the 2d day 

‘of December, 1850, ‘that most of these subjects 

i indeed were beyond the reach of Congress, as 

; € the legislation which disposed of them was in its 

‘character final and irrevocable.” This being the 

`; case, then, as we have been officially instructed by 
the highest authority on that subject, far be it from 

‘| me to disturb the ashes of the dead by any sacri- 

; legious attempt to reanimate them for the purpose 

‘ of making a political creed. 

I believe, sir, that, notwithstanding all the elo- 

i. quence that has lately been expended upon these 
Mlustrions measures, both in this House and out 
of it, but one of them could have legitimatel 
claimed any consideration, and that one has auch 
a fragrant and grateful perfume that a distinguished 
member on this floor gave to it the sweet and poetic 
name of “The Last Rose of Summer.” It will 

, readily be understood that I refer to that act in the 

| series known as the fugitive slave law. That the 
odor of this beautiful rose may be preserved to re- 
gale the senses, it is proposed, by some of our far- 
seeing politicians, to ingraft it into our political 
tree, where it may bloom’in perennial beauty and 
fragrance to the great delight of its ardent admirers. 


‘| But, sir, to drop this flowery figure, suggested 


by my friend from the South, [ must be permit- 
ted to say, that any attempt to incorporate the 
fugitive slave law, as a finality, into the Whi 
i creed, and make it atest of Whig orthodoxy, will, 
in my opinion, most signally fail, and ought to; 
‘and, as a member of that party, against such an 
‘outrage and innovation, I do most humbly, but 
; earnestly protest. 

Iam aware that a few Whigs at the South, 
representing for the most part hopeless, or to say ` 
the least, very doubtful Whig States, insist upon 
its being made a party test, and in a very positive 
and dictatorial manner, which they know well 
how to assume when they would coerce Northern 
: men into their measures, declare that unless this 
new element is embraced in the Whig articles of 


n ' faith, they will secede from the party, dissolve the 
which dissinates a large revenue, in which the ` 
South has a large interest, and when its waste `! 
must, sooner or later, give rise to the increase of :; 
Federal taxation. The old States, who will suffer : 


Whig union—rule or ruin. 

Now, sir, let me inquire what is it that these 
gentlemen and a few Northern coadjutors wish us 
to stultify ourselves for? Why, sir, it is to pro- 
nounce the fugitive slave law a finality;—the per- 

fection of human wisdom—the neplus ultra of all 
“legislation;—a law that has no parallel for its 
monstrosity since the time that the English wrested 
Maena-Charta from their monarch, unless it may 
be found in some of the laws of the Southern 
States regulating their domestic institution; a law 
denying the right of trial by jury in cases involv- 
ing (if not life) liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness during life;—that bribes to condemn to hope- 
less bondage on interested and ex parte testimony, 
: and which could have been suggested to no human 
mind but by the spirit of evil. It is to pronounce 
such a law—in this progressive age, in republi- 
can America, in the nineteenth century—a finality. 
Others muy do it—some North and South say 
| that they will do it. For myself, I say, Never! 
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I know that it is said, in order to smooth over |! 
one of the odious features of this law, that the | 
bribe it tenders to the commissioner to find for the ` 
claimant, and certify the claimed to a life of bond- 
age, is a picayune affair, only the small sum of 
$5 in each case. Be it so. Tadmitit. Butas 
insignificant a sum as it is, it has proved to be 
abundantly sufficient to induce partial and leaning 
judicial officers to surrender those claimed as fugi- 
‘tives, without a decent regard to the miserable 
formalities required by the law itself. Politicians 
may wheedle, and bluster, and threaten as much 
as they please; but this law will never be swal- 
lowed by the great mass of the people at the North. 
Gild it over and coat it as you may, it will always 
stick in their throats, until the finality will be, they 
will eject it. It would be far better for the slave- 
holders themselves to have this law so modified 
or amended that it could be claimed for it, that it 
was of human origin, and no longer continue it 
as it is—a disgrace to our statute-book—a libel 
on our Government—an apple of discord to the 
whole country. Amend it so that a fair and im- 
partial trial can be had. Give to persons claimed 
as fugitives, in cases involving the most moment- 
ous consequences, the same privileges of defense 
that our laws give to persons accused of some 
petty offense, the utmost consequences involving 


only a few dollars fine and a few days of imprison- , 


ment, and in ninety-nine cases out of every one 
hundred you would have no difficulty in recover- 
ing those persons who were in fact fugitives from 
labor. 


lessened, I admit; and for such purpose alone I 
most cheerfully believe that the great body of the 


people at the South would not wish to continue it | 


as it is for one moment. The politicians at the 
South care but very little about any superior ad- 
vantages the fugitive slave law gives them to re- 
cover their escaped chattels. They have other 
objects to accomplish by making it a finality. 
They intend to carry through much legislaion for | 
their exclusive benefit, and foreclose opposition 
from the North by the cry of ‘* Be quiet; you will 
disturb the compromise,” and perpetrate political 
and legislative enormities by it, as the French did 
under the specious names of liberty and the Repub- 
lic in the revolution of 1794. No, sir; the fugitive 
slave law is the collar and livery which Southern 
liticians have been enabled to place upon certain 
orthern men. By these ornaments are they to 
be distinguished. These badges mark them as the 
property of the South; and this may account for 
the pertinacity with which certain Southern gentle- 
men determine that these evidences of their title 
shall be worn. This, sir, in my opinion, is the great 
secret of making the fugitive slave law a finality. 
President Fillmore, in the same message before 
referred to, says: “ I recommend your adherence 
‘to the adjustment established by those measures 
‘until time and experience shall demonstrate the | 
‘ necessity of further legislation to guard against | 
‘evasion or abuse.” Did he recommend finality? | 
Does not the sentiment seem to anticipate the time | 
when alteration and improvement may be practi- | 
cable; that at some future, perhaps dimly distant | 
future, in the mighty, onward progressivecourse of | 
this great country, in this wonderful era in which 
the astonishing and astounding discoveries of 
steam navigation, railroads, magnetic telegraphs, 
and balloon voyages, are but the faint dawnings | 
of its commencement, time and experience may 
be suggestive of possible improvement in this ap- 
parent perfection of human legislation. 
Sir, when the compromise measures had become 
the law of the land, the Whigs of New York re- 
solved to acquiesce in those measures—acquiesce 


was the word, until time and experience should de- © 


monstrate that a modification or amendment was 
necessary and practicable. Acquiescence was all : 
that was then required or expected. No glorifica- 
hon, or even approval, was then demanded. Nor : 
was proscription then dreamed of for withholding 
either. This was altogether an afterthought, 
and since it has been suspected by certain Presi- 
dent-making managers that political capital might ` 
be made out of it, they have not failed to thrust 
glorification resolutions of the compromise meas- 
ures into and upon every caucus or convention . 
which has been held, and these managers have | 
been fishing ever since to catch the gudgeons of 


By such an amendment the chances for | 
kidnapping free persons of color would be greatly | 
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the South with their honks covered with this bait. | 
But if they do not catch a Tartar instead, then I; 
labor under a slight mistake. 
Finality! Just as though this great country | 
had been consummated, finished off, its mission || 
fulfilled. Nothing higher, nobler, more exalted | 
to aspire after or hope for in all its future history | 
—that its last great agony to give birth to the | 
freedom of the world was over, for it had been 
delivered of the fugitive slave law!!! Young 
America may indorse such sentiments. If an Old 


Fogy should be nominated for the Presidency at | 


Baltimore in June next, it would not be at all sur- 
prising if this aspiring, precocious, and hopeful 
youth should solemnly declare that this great coun- 
try is finished, and seek his fortune in the ranks 
of the retrogressive party. 
When the Whigs of my State placed themselves 
on the platform of acquiescence in the compromise 
` measures, until time and experience should sug- 
gest modification or improvement, I was with 
them. There I am to-day, and there, too, is the 
Whig party of that State, in my opinion, with but 
few exceptions; and there will that party continue, 
notwithstanding the unreasonable attempts of 
| these exceptions, with a portion of the Whig party 
of the South, to force it from it by finalities or any 
otherimpracticable and absurd innovations. Hav- 
ing thus briefly given my views on the ae ae 
| mise measures, and especially of the fugitive slave 
law as a finality, I will proceed to the consider- 
| ation of one other topic, affecting the interests of the 
whole people of this Union. 
© The subject to which I refer, is the establish- 
ii ment of a department to promote the interests of 
i agriculture in the United States. 


ti 
1 


phere? Who have been, and who are now the 
great men at the North? And who are now some 
of the ablest Representatives in both wings of this 
Capitol? Self-made men. Those who originated 
in that class who toil in the field, and by means 
acquired thereby, qualified themselves for the hon- 
orable distinctionsconferred on them by constituen- 
cies who were above the anti-Democratic prejudice 
against the laborer, in whatever branch of honest 
industry his labor was directed. This prejudice 
against the laborer had its origin in feudal times. 
lt has been the main support to the ranks of the 
nobility in monarchical Governments, ever since. 
This pestilent tree has been planted in republican 
America. Ithas flourished to some extent all over 
the land. But its congenial soil and luxuriant 
growth have been found only at the South, owing, 


‘ undoubtedly, to the superior cultivation it has re- 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
j: 


Agriculture is ` 
preéminently the great leading interest in this i 


|, country, and, in fact, is the foundation on which ` 
all other interests in a great measure rest; and, in | 


| fostering care of the Government. 


; that our National Legislature had already com- | 


menced to make amends for pert dereliction of duty 
in this respect. The aid which this branch of in- 
dustry would derive from suitable encouragement 
from the Government, in the application to it of 


scientific research and experiment—in the im- 


provement in the construction and use of imple- 
ments of husbandry—in analyzing earths, and 
ascertaining their properties, and the necessary 
; additions and combinations to make them produc- 
tive—in the discovery and proper application of 
; fertilizers—in the right selection and change of 
| breeds, seeds, and in many other ways, would be 
incalculable. To no other purpose would appro- 
: priations by the General Government tell so suc- 

cessfully on the productive industry and general 
|| prosperity of the country. But these several sub- 

Jects have been already most ably discussed by 
|: the honorable member from Ohio, M 


|! me to repeat what they have so ably urged upon 
the attention of the committee. It is my design, 
therefore, to present one view of the subject to the 
not been offered by any other, as I am aware of, 


the object contemplated, and that is, sir, to na- 
tionalize it, and thereby give to the occupation of 
husbandry—the most useful and necessary of all 
employments—that elevation in the scale of pur- 
suits, the nobility which evidently belongs to it, 
and rescue it from the degraded position in which 


| 


consideration of this honorable body, which has | 


that I deem of very great importance to promote | 


my opinion, should receive the protecting and |: 
Itis high time |: 


ceived there. The system of slavery in the South- 
ern States is justly chargeable with the greater part 
of the prejudice which is so rampant there against 
all persons who are employed at manual labor, of 
every color, and of all trades and occupations. It 
is not my intention, nor do I wish, in any remarks 
which I may submit to the committee on this, or 
any other subject, to advert to the peculiar insti- 
tutions of the South any further than shall seem 
to be pertinent to a proper discussion of the sub- 
ject. I shall not dilate upon the wrongs which 
the institution of slavery inflicts upon its victims; 
of the cruelties which those in the possession and 
exercise of irresponsible power seldom fail to inflict 
in some form; of chains and stripes and unrequited 
toil; the severing of family ties; the desolation 
of hearts and homes; the sullying and sundering 
the fondest, strongest, most endearing of all earthly 
attachments; of imbruiting manhood, crushing in 
ignorance and degradation the inspirations of hope 
and love, and extinguishing every ray of divinity 
in the immortal soul. No, sir; that duty I leave 
for others, who, I doubt not, at some suitable time 
and place, will perform it, and turn my attention 


i to another class of sufferers from the existence of 
| this unnatural and cruel element in human society. 


| It must be obvious that 1 refer to the holders of 
|| Slaves, who are likewise entitled to the commiser- 


‘ation of the truly philanthropic; and perhaps the 
‘' more so, as their injuries are self-inflicted, and the 


i 


r. Newron,] |, 
i and others, and it would be quite superfluous for |: 


| 
| 
{ 


plea of necessity will not avail them in the great 
court of final account. The inevitable conse- 
quences of the existence of slavery among any 
people is to degrade the laborer; to create unnat- 
ural and cruel distinctions in society; to elevate the 
one class to the rank of lord, and depress the other 
to the condition of serf; and this social state, which 
elevates the one class above the command of the 
Almighty, ‘in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread,” in human estimation, always has cre- 
ated, and ever will create, distinctions which strike 
at the very root of Democratic governments, and 
will end, sooner or later, in the ascendency of ar- 
bitrary power, the absolute rule of the few, the 


; humble obedience of the many. 


i 


The conditions of lord and serf obtain very gen- 
erally at the South, by whatever names they may 
be called. The laborer—white, black, or mixed— 
is esteemed but a serf, and treated as such; while 
the owner of slaves, he who holds the relation of 
master, no matter how ignorant or immoral he 


i may be, is generally treated with all the consider- 
‘ation and respect due only to persons of real 


it has heretofore been placed by a most unjust, © 


anti-republican, and mistaken public opinion. 

To accomplish this desirable object, the laborer 
in the field—he who by the sweat of his brow pro- 
cures for us nearly all the necessaries of life—must 
be placed on the same social platform with him 


worth. By this condition of caste at the South, the 
three hundred thousand slaveholders are enabled 
to control the whole political and social destinies 


. of that people; and that this state of things is in- 


who measures off tape and ribbon behind a coun- ; 
ter, or reads Blackstone and Kent, or Rush and ` 
Eberle, in the office, or learns to cut and thrust : 


and kiil scientifically in the Army or Navy. Do 
this, sir, and tba will save a great proportion of 
the sons of the wealthy from lives of issipation 
and vice, and whose parents are laboring under 


? 


the most perplexing difficulties to find suitable em- ` 


ployment for them. And why not do it? Is not 
manly toil, under the blue sky, bright sunshine, 
and in the pure air of Heaven, as conducive to 


flicting a very serious injury upon the elave-owners 
themselvedg, as well as the other class, is manifest 
to the most superficial observer who travels through 
this country. He cannot but contrast the appear- 
ance of that part under the cultivation of free labor, 
with that of the slave, to the very great advantage 
of the former. This difference is very manifest as 
you traverse the noble Ohio, where it separates 
the free States from the slave. On the one hand 
is every evidence of a high state of general pros- 


! perity, while on the other dilapidation, waste, and 


decay. What is it, sir, let me ask, that has con- 


: verted the once fruitful farms of Virginia and 


` that so much of the naturally beautiful and 


| physical and intellectual development as confine- © 


| ment in a close room, and to a poisonous atmos- 


Maryland into solitary wastes? And why is it 
: as RERU pros 
ductive country around this capital lies barren and 


}i uncultivated ? 
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The bounteous Creator never blessed any 
of this lower creation with a more beautifully 
undulating surface, soils more productive when 

y cultivated, better water privileges for com- 

and manufactures, with a more genial and 
healthy climate, brighter sunshine, or more refresh- 
ing showers, than these States of Virginia and 
Maryland. And how have these multiplied bless- 
ings improved? Suppose, sir, that the capital 
of this great nation had been located in any district 
in the free States, possessing equal natural advan- 
with thie, and what would have been the 
result? Why, sir, instead of forty thousand, a popu- 
lation of four hundred thousand. would have spread 
over this inviting and delightful area. Instead of 
some half dozen diminutive grist-mills, scores of 
them, of the largest dimensions, would have been 
erected to have conrerted into flour the immense 
quantities of wheat which these barren fields would 
have produced. Paper-mills, where now there is 
none, would have supplied the almost unlimited 
demand for paper used in the various departments 
of the Government. Cotton and woolen factories, 
iron founderies, in short every kind of machinery, 
would have been in operation to have worked up the 
natural and cultivated productions of the country, 
and supplied the wants of the people and of Govern- 
ment with almost all the necessaries for consump- 
tion. And ifto these sources of wealth and permanent 
prosperity, there had been added the disbursement, 


annually, of millions of the public treasure, in the : 


various operations of the Government, as is now 
the case, who does not know that this would have 
been a city, and these deserted fields all around it, 
a country scarcely second to any in population and 
general prosperity in this Union. 

Does any one pretend that this wicked prejudice 

inst the laborer does not exist at the South? 
hat he who subsists by his daily toil, and in the 
sweat of his brow eats his bread, is not under 
social disqualification and contempt? Permit me 
to give two or three instances of it, coming to my 
own knowledge quite recently, by way of illustra- 
uon. 

In a late conversation with a gentleman of Vir- 
ginia, he remarked that he had several sons arriv- 
Ing at when he must find some employment 
for them; that he did not like the Army or Navy, 
and he was at his wit’s end to find suitable occu- 
pations for them. I ventured to suggest to him 
that it might be well for him to purchase a farm, 
and set them at the business of husbandry—let 
them work it. He replied with some warmth, 
that he would never degrade a son of his by 
such a menial employment; and he added, that 
he never knew a Virginian yet but would rather 
walk out into the street and be shot down than to 
descend to such degradation. I have no doubt but 
that same gentleman, and many others like him, 
would rather that their sons should spend their 
time at the race-course, cock fight, and around 
the gaming-table, and other places of dissipation 
and vice, than to degrade themselves by a little 
wholesome manual labor. 

But for another instance of the estimation in 
which laborers are held at the South. A respect- 
able family, in the State of Georgia, had several 
daughters educated at a seminary in one of the 
free States, where they had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the neatness, order, and regularity of a 
household under the supervision and labor of the 
mistress and her daughters; and they were so im- 
pea by witnessing the superior comforts and 

lessings of 


a well-ordered home, that on their re- , 


turn to their father’s house they occupied a part 
of the time each day in putting things in order 
about the house, looking after the domestics, and 
supplying by their own industry the many short 
comings of the colored servants in neat and order- 
ly housewifery. This breach of the social order 
of the place was soon noised about the neighbor- 
hood; the finger of scorn and biting contempt was 


pointed at them; they Jost caste; it resulted in the - 
removal of the family from the State. One more ` 


instance, and I will have done with examples. 
A young lady from one of the freé States was 


employed, last summer, as principal in an institu- . 


tion for the education of young ladies, in the State 
of Virginia, The teacher became very much at- 


tached to one of the pupils on account of her — 


singular good behavior and the rapid progress 
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until the close of her term; but, unfortunately for 
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| with that knowledge which is necessary to enable 
i him to prosecute his business successfully, and 


the pupil, her family was not in affluent circum- |; apply that knowledge in superintending the oper- 
stances and could not well afford to employ ser- i. ati t 


pupil was employed a part of her time, when not 
engaged in her studies, about the domestic affairs 
of the household—in plain language, she worked. 
The knowledge of the offense was communicated 
to the pupils at the seminary, and poor Julia was 
so persecuted by the continued taunts and jeers 
of the entire sisterhood of scholars that she had 
to leave the institution. It may be thought that 
these are small matters. lt may beso; but straws 


_ vants to do all the work about the house; and this ` 


just an well determine the course of the current as ` 


the dismasted vessel. 
if they be such, establish my premises, that there 
exists at the South a most injurious and wicked 
prejudice against all persons who are employed in 
manual labor or productive industry, and that dis- 
tinction is not by merit, but arbitrary condition. 
Now, sir, permit me, fora few moments, to take 
ou out with me into some of the counties in old 
irginia, where, but a short time since, large 
farms were given up to become solitary wastes, 
because slave labor had rendered them wholly un- 
roductive, and which colonies from the free States 
kare since purchased for a mere trifle, and on 
which they have settled and introduced their im- 
rovements in riculture, and wielded suitable 


And these small matters, : 


implements with intelligent, skillful, and paid la- 
borers. Observe the changes which two or three , 


years have wrought. The old, dilapidated dwell- 
ing-houses have been thoroughly repaired and 
painted, or new ones erected in their stead; the 
small negro huts that once surrounded them have 


been all removed; and gardens, planted with flow- | 


ers, and shrubs, and summer fruits, and kitchen 
vegetables, occupy their former sites; good sub- 
stantial barns have usurped the places of the hovels; 
the fields have been laid out with a regard to taste 
and convenience, and surrounded by good sub- 
stantial fences; the old, clumsy, and nearly worth- 
less utensils have given way to the lighter im- 
proved ones, and which have some adaptation to 
the uses for which they were constructed. By the 
application of science to the soils, their properties 
have been ascertained, and their wants supplied 
by proper fertilizers; and now these late barren 
fields produce from twenty to thirty bushels of 
good wheatto the acre, and every othercrop in pro- 


portionate quantities. The same change in teams ; 


and stock generally is perceptible on the farms. 
The mistress of the household and her daughters 
have introduced the same gratifying innovations 
in the kitchen, and all over the house, and snap 
their fingers at caste, in the very faces of the old 
settlers who yet stay in these neighborhoods. 
And, sir, do not these changeg awaken the most 
pleasing sensations? Do they not inspire pos with 
the animating thought that there is yet hope for 
the Old Dominion? But, sir, I will not detain 
you from your duties by protracting this excur- 
sion, and, with your leave, we will return to the 
capital. i : e. pro 
duced like gratifying results in certain localities in 
this District, and which can readily be distin- 
guished from the dome of this Capitol; by the 
striking contrast which they present 

the same neighborhoods. I wish to observe here, 
that 1 do not claim that it is necessary for all who 


are engaged in the business of husbandry, to hold _ 
the plow or wield the hoe, although we have a . 
« That he that would thrive must hold or -` 


maxim, 


It is said that similar causes have pro- 


o others in | 


drive;” but I do claim that such persons must not | 


be above their occupation, but elevate it to their 
own level by lifting up the laborer, opening to him 


the door to knowledge, political and social ad- '; 
vancement. The science and art of husbandry ; 


may employ the noblest faculties of the mind, the | 
profoundest thought, the mostskillful experiments, | 


the most inventive genius. 
tially understood; their profound depths can never 
be fathomed. There is appropriate aliment here 
for every variety of talent; for the tallest intellect 
in the world. It is not, £ 
after all, that narrow minds, too ignorant to com- 
prehend, and too proud to be taught, should have 
fancied that they were looking down from some 


high elevation when they deigned to look upon | 


the calling or the person of the humble agricul- 


which she made in her studies, and was very i} turist. Let the Southern farmer store his mind 


Th but yet par- |, 
die ba e | of the South would have entitled them to but about 


rhaps, so wonderful, |. l 
| from Maine (Mr. Smarr] furnished the House 


i 
ti 


‘| not long since. 


ations on his farm, instead of intrusting it wholly 
to a mercenary overseer, whose ignorance of the 
business, and the careless, wasteful, and unpaid 
labor of his slaves, will impoverish his lands, and 
ultimately bankrupt him, and he would soon find 
his health, wealth, and happiness very sensibly 
increased. Let it not be understood that I claim 
for the men of the North any superior virtue over 
those at the South; nor but they, under the same 
circumstances, would be as anti-Democratic as 
their Southern brethren. 

It is said, and perhaps truly, that Northern men 
make the hardest iak:masiens; and most cruel 
overseers, when employed on Southern planta- 
tions. That they possess like passions as other 
men, and are prone to fall in love with an institu- 
tion that permits the exercise of irresponsible 
power and gratification, is manifest from the fact 
that many Northern men, when brought under its 
seductive influence in this District, very readily 
gista to those influences, and henceforth diligently 
abor to uphold and sustain the institution. It has 
been remarked by Southern gertlemen themselves, 
that the atmosphere in this District, and perhaps 
the grateful perfumery of this last rose of summer, 
have such a softening and subduing influence on 
the faces of men, that they very readily yield to 
any impression which Southern politicians may 
choose to give them; and these politicians, availing 
themselves of these favorable circumstances, place 
their seal upon their faces of dough, and ever after 
claim them thereby as much as they would their 
colored servants, by their initials enstamped on their 
persons by indelible ink. I am but a new member, 
and cannot, therefore, affirm that itis so. I will 
go further, sir, and admit that if the land of steady, 
industrious, and frugal habits, were to be subject- 
ed to the dominion of slavery and its consequent 
social condition, its naturally sterile, stony, and 
mountainous surface would all the sooner have 
become dreary wastes, than have the fertile and 
fairy regions of Virginia and Maryland. 

And thus, sir, having set forth some of the evils 
consequent upon the wrong estimate that has been 

' placed upon agriculture and those employed in its 
prosecution, it is proper I should offer a few re- 
marks, by way of proposing a remedy. Some I 
have already anticipated, let me add. - In the first 
place, let Congress establish an agricultural bureau, 
and place at its disposal suitable means to prose- 
cute scientific research and experiments, create 
suitable offices for its efficient management, and 
give to the department all the consideration that 
its relative importance entitles it to, and it will be 
second to none in theGovernment. By its effect- 
ive management every limb, muscle, vein, and 
artery in this great agricultural body will feel its 
renovating influence. Scientific research will de- 
velop the latent energies of the various soils, and 

| enable the farmer to apply a certain remedy to the 
unproductive, without the hazard of experiment 
unaided by science. Societies will be organized 
in every State, county, and town, to disseminate, 

‘through the entire agricultural communities, the 
knowledge and improvements elaborated at this 
great laboratory, set in operation by your fostering 

` care and aaniscince: and thus, sir, you will ele- 

‘vate, dignify, and ennoble the employment of 

husbandry. Create for this department official 
dignity, power, and emolument, as you have for 
other Departments of the Government, and the 

Southern chivalry would rush to embrace it, or it 


| would be an epoch in their history worthy of a 


: mark of wonder and surprise. How has it ever 
been with the official power and patronage of the 
Government, from the President down through all 
the Departments, Army, Navy, and even the nine 
' hundred clerks employed in the different offices in 
this city? Why, sir, while the white population 


: one third, they have enjoyed about two thirds of 
all the offices and emoluments at the disposal of 
the General Government. The honorable member 


` with some very significant figures on that subject 
I do not pretend but that Southern men are as 


: competent to fill all these situations as men from 
i the ‘North, nor but that they are faithful and hon- 
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est and capable. I only mention the fact to prove 
that there would be no difficulty in finding men 
from the Sguth who would most willingly veal 
offtce in the agricultural department, and no doubt 
would qualify themselves for a faithful and capa- 
ble discharge of their duties, and thereby would 
givea great impulse to this cause where now it i 
most Janguishes. This, sir, would do more to H 
cure slaveholders of their slaveholding monomania 1 
than all the lectures that Abolitionists have ever , 
read or written to the South, and all other means ; 
hitherto employed put together. Perhaps the word |; 
monomania, when applied to the disease of our :' 
Southern brethren upon the subject of slavery, `: 
may seem harsh. It may be so. It is claimed 
that some at the North are troubled with a disease ` 
that the South call fanaticism, and this may all be 
true; but on the comparison of the two, I think ` 
that the disease of the South may be fairly enti- : 
tled to the distinction which I have given to it. | 
The Northem fanatics generally have more pru- |; 
dence in their madness, while the Southerners hug || 
their delusion as the Spartan youth did the fox he | 
had stolen, until it eat out his very vitals. And | 
notwithstanding it is manifest to nearly the whole | 
world besides, that their system is dangerous, 
ruinous, immoral, and diametrically opposed to 
the existence and perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions, yet they cling to it as though it were the 
sheet-anchor of hope. 
that, which causes its patients to utter such par- 
adoxical and heterodoxical sentiments, as that 
slavery is essential to liberty; that its i:stitution is 
the chief corner-stone of our republican fabric; 
that God’s law of love and truth sanctions and | 
upholds it, and other equally insane and absurd | 
maxims? | 
But it may be said, that, after all, slavery may | 
coexist with the supposed improved condition of | 
things at the South. This cannot beso. The 


nations in general congress assembled, to exchange 
congratulations, and to hold a grand jubilee to 
commemorate the emancipation of a world. 


olina [Mr. Cxrineman] for his courtesy in yielding 
me the floor, I resume my seat. 


, roads in Oregon Territory’’— 


What fanaticism like jj 


statements of Southern men themselves disprove 
the supposition. These changes cannot be wrought 
but by intelligence and skill. It will not be pre- 
tended by the South that the negro race can be! 
elevated to that degree of intelligence requisite to | 
accomplish these improvements. Admit it, for the | 
sake of the argument, and slave-labor must neces- | 
sarily be dispensed with. But were the converse 
of the proposition true, then we are met by the 
argument that it will not do to cultivate the minds 
of the slaves, for knowledge is incompatible with 
a state of servitude. This is undoubtedly true. 
Restore to the laborer, white or colored, the 
strongest incentives to effort, love, and hope, the 
expectation of reward and advancement, and he 
ceases to be a thing, a chattel, and stands up in 
all the dignity of manhood and will assert his inde- 
pendence and insist upon his inalienable rights. 
Now, sir, I have suggested a peaceable, profit- | 
able, and gradual abolition of slavery, without a 
national or servile commotion, violence, or blood- 


| 
| consider the institution in all its bearings. 
The Hon. Luther Martin, a man of no small } 


shed, and by the simple process of restoring things | 
that have been forced from their natural position 
to their proper order and harmony, and, at the 
same time, suggested a way of promoting the 
general prosperity of this whole people. Let 
fanatics, both North and South, take notice of it. 
We should thus rid our country of the great dis- 
turbing element in all our national councils, and 
one that greatly obstructs our mission to the suffer- | 
ing millions of arbitrary power. Do away with 
this stupendous evil, and the Czar of Russia and | 
the Autocrat of Austria could not longer point | 
their subjects to the condition of the slaves and | 
the slave-laws of the South as evidence of the fail- 
ure of the only attempt at Democratic government 
in the world, and say, ‘* Be quiet, Jest that greater 
evil come upon you.’ Give to the groaning, sigh- 
ing, heaving subjects of despotic power every- | 
where the full benefit of a pure, consistent exam- 
ple; let the world know that the language of the 
immortal Jefferson, imbodied in our Declaration | 
of Independence, ‘that all men are created free | 
q 
i 
' 
1 


and equal, and endowed by their Creator with 

certain inalienable rights, among which are life, | 
liberty, and the pursuit at ) 
rhetorical flourish, but a living, practicable princi- |; 
ple. Let them have the benefit of a successful 4 
experiment at self-government to light their path- 

way and cheer their hopes while struggling to be ` 
free, and children are now born that may live to 
see a world’s convention, the representatives of all; 


happiness,” is not a! 
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After thanking the gentleman from North Car- 


SLAVERY—COMPROMISE QUESTIDN. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN G. FLOYD, | 


OF NEW YORK, 

In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 19, 1852. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, | 


: and having under consideration House bill No. ` 


187, being ‘* A bill for the construction of military iH 


Mr. FLOYD said: i 

Mr. Cuarrman: Under the very liberal range of | 
debate allowed by the practice, if not by the rules 
of the House, my remarks, it is hoped, will not , 
be out of order, though they may have no special '' 
reference to the subject formally before us. fn a` 
Republic like ours, so vast in extent, embracing 
such various, and, at times, apparently conflicting |, 
interests, arising from its diversified climate, pro- -` 
ductions, and institutions, a candid and free inter- `, 
change of opinions among the Representatives of ,, 


|, its different sections, is most desirable—in truth, 


is necessar 
friendly fee 


ye wise and just legislation. The 
ing which shori exist between the ` 


the basis of all friendship; and whatever other de- ' 


sirable qualifications my poor observations may | 


lack, they shali not want truth and candor. 
Among the various questions of public import- 


ance now undergoing a general discussion through- | 


! 
out the Republic, the constitutional relations of | 
the northern and southern portions, growing out | 
| 

i 

} 


i of the institution of negro slavery, may be well | 


considered the most exciting and important; and 


exchange of situation is among possible events; the Al- 
mighty has no attribute which can take side with us in such 
a contest.” * * * «í Butwe must wait with patience tire 
workings of an overruling Providence, and hope that that 
is preparing the deliverance of these our suffering brethren. 
When the measure of their tears shall be full—when their 
tears shall have involved heaven itselfin darkuess—doubt- 
less, a Gad of justice will awaken to their distress, and, by 
diffusing a light and liberality among their oppress TS, OF at 
length by his exterminating thunder, manifest bi» attention 
to the things of this world, and that they are not left to the 
guidance of blind fatality.” 


This sounds so like abolition doctrine, that it 
may be proper to reiterate, that it is from the 


i writings of Thomas Jefferson. 


That most eloquent son of Virginia, Patrick 


| Henry, declares: 


“I repeat it again, that it would rejoice my very soul, 
that every one of my fellow. beings was emancipated. As 
we ought, with gratitude, to admire that decree of Heaven 
which has numbered us among the free, we ought to lament 
and deplore the necessity of holding our fellow-men in 
bondage.” 


William Pinckney, of Maryland, denounced 


i: the system as *‘ iniquitous and dishonorable,’ and 


exclaims: 


“ Wherefore should we confine the edge of ceusure to our 
ancestors, or those from whom they purchased? Are not we 


equally guilty? They strewed around the seeds of slavery ; 
, equally guilty 1 y 


we cherish and sustain the growth. ?? 

With a few words from John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, this branch of the subject may be dis- 
missed: 


* « Avarice alone could have produced the slave trade. 
; Avarice alone can drive, as it does, this infernal traffic, 
Ambition bas its eover-sluts in the € pride, pomp, and cir- 


5 i} Cunstaice of glorious war ;? but where are the trophies of 
members of this Confederacy, cannot long be ex- '' e : p 


pected to continue without that sincerity which is || 


avarice? The hand-cuff, the manacle, and the blood- 
| stained cow-hide.’? * * * “Sir, | neither envy the 
| head nor the heart of that man from the North, who rises 
| 


here to defend slavery upon principle.” 


Such, Mr. Chairman, was the Southern opinion 


i on the subject of slavery, and such, by Southern 


teaching, was the opinion of the North; and if it 


|| be said that the Southern sentiment has changed, 


| it may as safely be said that the Northern senti- 


to some reflections upon that subject the attention | 


of the committee is invited. i, 


NORTHERN OPINION OF SLAVERY. 


As slavery has never existed in the Northern 
States but to a very limited extent, we derive our 
most correct notions on the subject, whether ina | 


moral or pelitical view, from distinguished writers `: 


of the South, who, “ native there and to the man- 
ner born,” have had abundant opportunities to 


notoriety in the political history of the State of | 
Maryland, says that— 


“No principle could justify taking slaves into computa- 
tion in apportioning the number of Representatives a State 
should have in the Government; that it involved the ab- 
surdity of increasing the power of a State in making laws 
for freemen, in proportion as that State violated the rights 
of freedom; that slavery is inconsistent with the genius of 


republicanism, and has a tendency to destroy those princi- 
ples on which it is supported.” 

General George Washington writes to a friend 
on this subject as follows: 

& I can only gay that there is not a man living who wishes 
more sincerely than I do, to see a plan adopted for the abo- 
lition of it; but there is only one proper and effectual mode 
by which it can be accomplished, ani that is by the legisla- 
tive authority ; and this, as far as my suffrage will go, shall 
not be wanting.” 

And in another letter, says: 

& It being among tny first wishes to sce some plan adopted : 

by which slavery in this country may be abolished by law.” 


The following quotations from the writings of | 


ment has not. The change which a distinguished 
: penom saw, or seemed to see, on this subject 

efore the last presidential election, did not ap- 
pear on the canvas of the votes, and honesty, 
truth, and fair dealing towards our brethren of 


| the South, demand that they should understand 
:, that there is not inthe Northern States an party, 


or fraction of any party, considerable ‘either for 

numbers or forinfluence, that contemplates slavery 
with other feeling than that of extreme dislike, 

‘or that will advocate or willingly permit its ex- 
tension. 

| True, there may be here and there a minister 
of the Gospel, who, deriving his inspiration 
more from the cock on his steeple than from the 


| dove on his pulpit, sees the institution of human 


i Slavery shadowed forth in the comprehensive 
commandment, “all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them;” or founds an apology for modern slavery 
upon the epistle of Paul to Philemon, which the 
learned father Jerome says Paul probably never 
wrote, or if he did, that it contains nothing worthy 
to be taught. But pulpit politics is poor stuff, 
for it seems well “ordained” that the ‘praise’? of 
God shall be “revealed” from the “mouths”? of 
those who are ‘babes and sucklings’’ in every- 
thing else. The dignity, excellence, and sanc- 
tityof a clergyman in the discharge of his high 
and holy functions can only be equaled by the 
meanness and foolishness of his meddlings in 
other matters. 

True, there are Northern politicians not a few, 


‘and yet not so numerous as noisy, who make: 


Thomas Jefferson, the apostle of liberty, are `: 


more at large, because for his doctrines and his 
memory the Democracy has a profound and sa- 
cred regard. Writing upon the subject of slavery, 
in his accustomed beautiful and forcible style, 
he says: 

t With what execration shonid the statesman be loaded, 
who, permitting one half the citizens thus to trample on the 
rights of the other, transforms these into despots and those 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the 
emor putrie of the other.” * * * «Can the liberties of 
a nation be thought secure, when we have removed their 
only firm basis, a conviction in the minds ofthe people that 


; these liberties are the giftofGod? That they are not to be 
; Violated but with His wrath? 
. country, when I reflect that God is just ; that His justice 
, cannot sleep forever ; that considering nu:nbers, nature, and 


Indeed, I tremble for my 


natural means only, a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an 


loud profession of their devotion to such Southern 


:: rights as no one at the North denies, and give a 
:; seeming assent to such Southern pretensions as no 


one at the North admits—they seek for Southern 
votes—but their success hitherto does not invite 
further investment of political canital in that way. 

Then there is the mercantile interest of our 


' Northern cities, ever a bidder for Southern trade,. 


tential in money, with the arrogance that 


in m money 
is apt to inspire—clamorous for Southern rights, 
without any very definite notion of what those 


rights are—the “balance-sheet” is its ‘thieher 
law.”” Quick to note every breeze that brings a 
bargain when the wind is southerly, a Northern 
merchant “knows a hawk from a hind-saw,”? and 
does not care to know much beside. Find where 
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find the commercial press—for ‘‘where the car- 
case is’’-—we all know the rest. The great Ed- 
mund Burke, who had studied the politics of 


merchandise in all its moods and tenses, ex- `' 
claimed, (aa my memory serves,) ‘Oh, talk not of `: 
“merchants! A merchant is the same in all parts © 


‘of the world; gold is his god; his desk is his 


“altar, his ledger is his Bible, and he has faith in ` 


t none but his banker.” And with similar notions 
Dr. Johnson says: “A merchant’s desire is not 
‘glory but of gain—not of public wealth but of 


‘private emolument; he is therefore rarely to be > 


“consulted about war and peace, or any designs 
‘ of wide extent and distant consequence.” 
Lastly, there is a Northern sentiment manufac- 
tured for Southern consumption, which, pedlar 
fashion, is brought to the door; and to be had 


cheap for the most doubtful and remote prospect `| 
) Has there not been in times past, -. 
certainly not now, a commodity of this kind .: 


of an office. 


offered upon the floor of this great political ex- 
change where weare assembled? Be not deceived. 
Between the ante-election pledges and the end of 
a long session there is abundant time, and may be 
abundant reason for a representative to change his 
opinion—he may see that he has been in error-—he 
may see new lights—througha pleasantassociation 
with Southern genilemen here, generosity to the 


South may outstrip justice to the North—possibly © 


he may nuse the offals of patronage thrown from 
the back door of the White House. 
of these may induce him to give strange votes— 
“ bold votes from which may be inferred that 
there is at the North some quasi assent to the 


principles of slavery. Mr. Chairman, these are | 


spots on the sun. ‘The thirteen and one half mil- 


lions of free white persons of the North, for all i 
practical purposes, have but one thought, one : 


voice, one prayer upon this subject, and that is 
for the personal, individual liberty of man. If all 
this were once a prejudice it has become a princi- 
ple—-one that we drew from the breast, heard at 
the fireside, learned at school, and have estab- 
lished in our constitutions and laws. And if any 
honorable Southern man has a doubt as to the 
views of the North, he can resolve that doubt by 


asking himself what his own opinions would be ,; 
were he by birth, education, interest, and every ` 


association of life, a Northern man. 


THE COMPROMISE. 
Such being the feeling of the North upon the 


subject of slavery, it is not surprising that the po- ; 


litical questions growing out of it should be of 
very difficult adjustment. From the earliest period 
of our national existence this difficulty has from 
time to time arisen, and has been met in such a 
spirit of conciliation and patriotism by the general 


legislature that the Government has gone on with- | 


out interruption, in the main, to the satisfaction 
of the people—our population has increased from 


three to twenty-four millions, and the end of three , 
uarters of a century of governmental experiment | 
nds us a respectable nation, and a happy people, ` 

notwithstanding the slavery question; and, not- :: 

withstanding that, until within a recent date, no | 


Congress has been convened of such sufficient 


ability and abundant forecast as to beable to settle | 


all the difficulties arising from that troublesome 
question, not only for the nonce, but for all 
coming time, and under all conceivable circum- 
stances. The world grows wise. The fathers of 


the Republic thought their abilities sufficiently |: 
taxed to arrange this question as it arose practi- - 


cally for their action. Their successors of the 


Thirty-first Congress, in the plenitude of their | 


J: 


power, by a series of laws, now known as the 


compromise, have, as we are told, adjusted this | 
whole matter in a manner perfectly satisfactory to ` 


the whole country, and which shall endure as long 
as the pillars of the Republic shall stand. It is 


worth while to take a glance at these important - 


measures—they are as follows: | 

Ist. An act giving to Texas $10,000,000 for a 
portion of territory claimed by her to which her 
title was disputed—erecting into the Territory of 
New Mexico an area of the 
times as large as the State of 
ing to the 
the Territory into two or more Territories, and 
providing that when any portion of the Territory 


ew York—reserv- 


lie the interests of commerce, and there you will | 


Allor any ,. 


peeks domain five | 


neral Government the right to divide ; 


| into the Union with or without slavery, as their 
|| constitution may prescribe at the time of their ad- 
i! mission.’ 
| 2d. An actadmitting California into the Union— 
(the State of California having previously adopt- 
ed a constitution prohibiting slavery.) 

3d. An act erecting into the Territory of Utah 


shall be admitted as a State, it “ shall be received | slavery, myself among them, that, although the 


| 
il 
i 
i 
i 
i 


: as the State of New York—reserving to the Gen- : 
eral Government the right to divide the Territory ° 


into two or more Territories, and providing that : 
when any portion of the same shall beadmitted as ` 


_a State, “it shall be received into the Union with 


. or without slavery, as their constitution may pre- |: 


: scribe at the time of their admission.” 
i arrest and return of fugitive slaves, which pro- 
vides that commissioners shall be appointed by 


: that if a slave escape from a marshal or deputy, 


may appoint any number of persons to execute 
process issued by them; that a person claiming a 
man as a slave may, by himself or agent, reclaim 


ii cess,” and take him before a commissioner; that 
the commissioner shall have a fee of ten dollars if 


he decides that the person brought before him is |; 


a slave, and five dollars if he decides that he is 
; not, and, finally, that a man may be claimed as a 
; slave, and delivered up upon affidavits made in 
; any other State than the one in which he is seized. 
5th. An act to suppress the slave-trade in the 


shall not be brougtt into the District for the pur- 
pose of being sold, or for the purpose of being 


any other State or place, to be sold as merchan- 
ise. 

Such are, in brief, the enactments now denomin- 
' ated the compromise, and which are alleged to 
ii be a settlement of all the issues arising from the 
i subject of slavery, equitable and satisfactory both 
i to the North and South, which saved the Union 
from dissolution—upon the adherence to which 
the existence of the Union depends, and which 
‘| are sought to be enforced as matters of political 


i} faith in both the Democratic and Federal parties | 


‘| of tkecountry. Measures to which such immense 
|| importance is attached deserve some consideration. 
j Nhen these enactments were under consider- 
i] ation in the Senate, the very distinguished Senator 


“ Let me, for one moment—assuming the passage of the | 
| various measures which compose the system reported by the | 


i 
i 
' Committee of Thirteen—let me see what will be the condi- 
i 


| from Kentucky said: 
| 
| 
t 


fornia as a free State, and the high probability of New 
Mexico and Utah remaining or becoming free territory ; 
avoids any introduction of slavery by the authority of Con- 


the character of the soil, aud from other cireumstances— 
that New Mexico will ultimately become a free State ; and 
secures the abolition of the slave trade in the District of 
l! Columbia. And what will the South gain? The South 
avoids the assertion by Congress of the dangerous principle, 
i} as they regard it, contained in the Wilmot proviso; places 
‘| beyond controversy nine hundred miles of the territory of 


1 ‘Texas on the Rio Grande. now iu dispute; gains an effi- | 
cient fugitive slave bill, and silences the agitation about the | 


abolition of slavery in this District. Sir, it may happen, 
and I am not going to disguise my convictions as to the 
probabilities of the fact, that the South will get no territory 
i in Utah, New Mexico, or California adapted to slave labor 
i in which slaves will be introduced.” 


well considered this subject to dissent from the 
certain and probable results which are set forth in 
i the passage just cited, except that the agitation 
., of the abolition of slavery in this District is in no- 
‘| wise affected by the compromise measures; and 
i that the fugitive slave law is not “ efficient” for 
any practical or beneficial purpose to the South. 
n 


| 


' recent census the Territory of Utah has a free 


| population of 11,354, and but twenty-six slaves; : 


| lation of 61,547, with no slaves. . 

/ With regard to the abolition of slavery in this 
.| District, it is the opinion of very many of those at 
‘| the North, most opposed to the extension of 


t5 


the circuit courts of the United States, before . 
whom persons claimed as slaves may be brought; : 


hn with or without” his assent, he shall be liable : 
for the value of the slave; that the commissioners '' 


him by a warrant, or by ‘‘ seizing him without pro- |: 


District of Columbia—which provides that slaves ; 


placed in depét, to be subsequentiy transferred to | 


tion of the two sections of the Union—what has been gained | 
' and lost by each. The North gains the admission of Cali- ; 


gress; sees New Mexico detached from Texas with a high « 
degree of probability—from the nature of the climate and | 


It appears to me difficult for any one who has | 


this connection, it may be stated that by the | 


and the Territory of New Mexico hasa free popu- | 


constitutional power of Congress over the subjeet 
is clear and unequivocal, yet that, as the people of 


; the District have no voice in choosing members of 
: Congress who legislate for them, so important a 


change should not be made without their assent, 


`: in some proper manner ascertained. And that are- 
f a i ‘ moval of the Capitol would be better than a breach 
a portion of the public domain four times as large `: 


of what many consider the implied faith of this 
Government. 

And this would seem to be in accordance with 
the views of the convention of the State of New 
York which ratified the Constitution, and which 
proposed as an amendment: 


«That the right of exclusive legislation with respect to 


; a i; such places as may be purchased for the erection of forts, 
i 4th. An act amending the act of 1793, for the 
t 


magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful build- 


: ings, sball not authorize the Congress to make any law to 


prevent the laws of the States respectively in which they 


i may be, from extending to such places, in ail civil dud 


criminal matters.” 


And the same convention “ enjoined ” it “ upon 
‘their representatives in Congress in all laws to 
‘be passed by the Congress in the mean time to 
‘conform to the spirit of the said amendment, as 
‘far as the Constitution will admit.” 

But, sir, in this truck and dicker of principles 
between Northern and Southern politicians, what 
of practical benefit has been secured or yielded 
either by the North or South is to me past find- 
ing out. 

"The act purchasing land of Texas and erecting 
it into the Territory of New Mexico, neither 


, allows nor prohibits slavery there; and that ques- 


tion is to be determined by the Congress which 
shall be in existence when any portion of that 


Territory shall apply for admission as a State. 


The question is deferred, not disposed of, and the 
South and North both gain nothing. The act ad- 
mitting California—she having already prohibited 
slavery—is reckoned in the bargain as something 


| yielded by the South to the North. Why, sir, 


‘ she was admitted upon strict Southern principles. 
! The Southern doctrine, as contained in a resolu- 


i 
l 
is 
ji 


1 
i 
| 


: tion of a late distinguished Senator from South 


Carolina, {Mr. Calhoun,] who possessed the con- 


‘ fidence of that section of the Union to a greater ex- 


tent than any other man ever did, and whose loss 
to the whole country, and especially to the South, 
cannot be too deeply deplored, is, ‘‘ that a State, 
‘when forming for herself a constitution, and pro- 
‘ posing to come into the Union, had the exclusive 
‘ power to decide for herself, whether she would 
‘or would not have the institution of slavery.” 

Upon this precise ground California acted—de- 
claring by her constitution that slavery should not 
exist within her bounds—and yet the admission 
of California, upon the very principles prescribed 
by the South itself, is to be received with thanks- 
givings at the North, as a liberal Southern con- 
cession to Northern anti-slavery notions! The 
act establishing the Territory of Utah, is similar 
to that relating to New Mexico—slavery is neither 
established nor prohibited in the Territory—and 
the question whether any portion of that Territory 
shall be admitted as a slave State, is left for that 
Congress to which application for admission shall 
be made. The act abolishing the slave trade in 
this District, is put down also as a concession by 
the South to the North, but why it is so put dowa 
is not easy tosay. The lawsof Maryland which 
EAE P E in this part of the District, pro- 
hibited the slave trade. Both werelawsof Mary- 
land, a slave State, and the recent act was but re- 
viving this very law. Upon the discussion of this 
part of the compromise in the Senate, the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] said: 

« If this slave trade is abolished, it will satisfy, toa great 
extent, Northern fecling, and, J add with pleasure, Southern 
feeling too, for I have shared in the horror at this slave 
trade in this District, and viewed it with as much detestation 
as any of those of the North who complain of it.” 


And a Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Foote | 
who is perhaps more than any other identifie 
with the compromise, declared in equally strong 
terms: 

© The construction of this clause will be such as must 
bring about immediately the removal of these depits, which, 
T confess, I detest as heartily as any man can do. They 
bring discredit on the system of domestic labor at the South, 
and are fitable to none except those concemed in the 
traffic. J am not willing that the whole South should suffer 
under that discredit, for the benefit merely of afew persons 
engaged in speculating in slave property’? 
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Southern law, required by ‘‘ Southern feeliag,” to |; 

revent a traific which is a ‘‘ discredit to the whole ` 
Routh,” and a subject of Southern “detestation,” 
is in the compromise considered a great concession 
by the South to the North, for which some recip- 
rocal concession is required. 

The fourth act of the series constituting the com- 
promise, and known as the fugitive slave law, has 

erhaps caused more excitement than any other 
in the public mind. The constitutional provision 
on this subject is found in the second section of 
the fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and in these words: 

“ No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.’ 


This is to Northern people one of the most offen- 
sive features in the Constitution; but it is clear and 
unequivocal in its terms, and as obligatory as any . 
other clause of that instrument. 

The clause immediately preceding, in terms 
almost similar, requires that fugitives from justice 
who shall ‘‘be found in another State shall be de- 
livered up;” and this has been carried into effect 
for the most part satisfactorily to the several States 

by arrangements between them. 

In relation to the clause concerning fugitive slaves, | 
however, the Supreme Court of the United States, : 
with its characteristic tendency to consolidation, 
which has ever been so much feared by the repub- 
licans of this country, has decided that to Congress 
belongs the right of legislating upon the subject of 
the taking and delivery of fugitive slaves—a decis- 
ion, in my humble opinion, erroneous as a legal 

roposition, most unfortunate for those interested 
in the execution of this provision of our Constitu- 
tion, and confirming what was the Southern doc- 
trine, that the respectable bench of presidential 
candidates who, in all the dignity which can be 
imparted by rusty black silk gowns, hold their 
sittings in this Capitol, is an unsafe and unsatis- 
factory tribunal for the decision of queens par- 
taking of a political character; and hereto agreed 
the convention of the State of New York which 
ratified the Constitution, for it proposed an amend- 
ment providing for a commission to ‘* correct the 
errors” of the Supreme Court. Sir, the danger to 
this Republic is from the judiciary. All history 


Government are political judges. Freemen, neither ' 
North nor South, will restlong under wrong without | 
a remedy; and when public confidence in this court 
is lost as it may be—may it not!—those who are 


tive slaves, and as 
before the country. 
There is an ancient saying that the will of the | 


people is the supreme law, and wise men gen- ,| instantly.” 


erally endeavor so to frame laws as to meet the fi 
approbation of the good men of the communi 


One would suppose that it should, therefore, have ` 
been so framed as to conform to Northern notions 
so far as it might without impairing its efficiency; 
but judging from the terms of the law, from its 
practical operation, and supposing that men of , 
sense intend that which is the inevitable result of 
their acts, the fugitive slave law was drawn and | 
enacted more for the pores of wounding and : 
lacerating the feelings of the North—of insulting | 
its settled convictions of right and wrong, than 
for the purpose of securing the return of runaway 
slaves. It may be that injustice is done to the | 
framers of the law by these remarks, for it may 
have been intended as an experiment upon North- 
ern servility,to exhibit to the world the profound 
depths of infamy to which politicians can descend. 
Indeed, sir, the tradition connected with the origin 
of this law is this, and its probability challenges 
belief, that the distinguished. gentleman who drew 
it, but who was opposed to the whole system of — 
the compromise, purposely filled it with provis- ;` 


ions so shocking and revolting to every Northern ' 
mind as to render its passage,as he supposed,im- ; be expected. The law is, an 


And so it is, that a measure in accordance with li ssible. Little did he know how dearly some 


_ where all testimony in behalf of the 


orthern men love the South ! 


far the provisions of the fugitive slave law are cal- 
culated to conciliate its prejudices and secure a 
cordial discharge of the obligations of the Conati- 
tution. ; 

The power of deciding the relative rights of men 
we consider one of the highest and most sacred 
functions of government; and men, for this pur- 
pose, are selected from among the most respect- 
able in the State, of well-established moral qualifi- 
cations, and legal learning ripened by experience; 
but the fugitive law scatters broadcast through the 
North a judicial spawn under the name of com- 
missioners, who stink in the nostrils of the people 
—appointed by a system of favoritism, or a still 
more odious system of nepotism, distinguished 
by no quality which can commend them to the 
confidence of the public. They would suffer in 
the judgment of God and all good men by com- 
parison with the negroes they arrest. Witness 
the case at Buffalo, where the commissioner over- 
ruled the decision of the United States district 
judge—the case at Philadelphia, where the willing 


offices of the commissioner were made available !: 


in kidnapping a free man—the case in New York, 
erson ar- 
rested was excluded—the case at Harrisburg, 
where a cause wastried and concluded before day- 
break. Now, if Southern gentlemen doubt what 
sort of persons are appointed commissioners under 


, thislaw, let meask them what sort of persons would 


|! 


shows that the most subservient tools of a bad ji 


aggrieved, be they South or be they North, will ' pified and half dead, with 
not be slow to “judge for themselves the mode : from his mouth, nose, eyes and ears, d 
and measure of redress.” But so it is; Congress ` before your commissioner, tried, and delivered up. 

enacts laws to carry into effect the provision of || And in a more recent case at Columbia, in Penn- | 
the Constitution for the ‘* delivering up” of fugi- , sylvania, we are told by the newspapers that— 


pecimen of its handy work is |; `« The fugitive, whose name was Smith, made an attempt | 
i to escape, when officer Ridgely drew a pistol, and dis- 


t 


ty in adheres to the compromise of the 
which they are to be executed. Thefugitive slave which requires fugitives from justice to be deliv- 
law is, of course, to be executed in the free States. ' ered up. 


‘ considerations which may bias the decision of a 


_ remunerated by five dollars, if the 


: tive 


be found among them to fill an office, the sole duty 
of which is to superintend the arrest of runaway 
negroes at five dollars a head. Is there any hon- 
orable Southern gentleman upon this floor who 
would occupy such an office? 

Then, sir, the executors of our laws, our sher- 
iffs and constables, are elected by the people— 
chosen for their fitness for those offices, and respon- 
sible by their bail for their official good conduct. | 
By the fugitive law the commissioner is vested | 
with manay to appoint parsons to execute the | 
process issued under that law, and the character | 
of the persons may be inferred from the character | 
of the appointing power, and of the duties to be 
discharged. By our laws, persons are arrested 
by due process, issued by some responsible ofti- | 
cer, and running in the name of the people of the 
State. Your fugitive law says a man may be 
arrested by “ seizing him without process;’’ and 
under this provision, in the Buffalo case, a man 
was arrested by being served witha billet of wood 
laid over his head, gers his skull, and so, stu- 
blood and water oozing 
ged 


| 


charged the contents through his neck, and Smith fell dead 


It remains to be seen how strictly Maryland 
onstitution, 


In New York, probably in all the States, all 


court are removed as far as possible, that judg- 
ments may be rendered conscientiously, and the 
public inspired with confidence in the integrity of 
the judiciary. The fugitive slave law offers in 
plain, direct, and unequivocal terms, a bribe of five 
dollars for deciding against the liberty of the per- 
son arrested. The identical services which are 


clared free, is remunerated with ten dollars if he is 
declared aslave. This may beconsidered a small 
bribe; but Jet it be considered, too, to whom it is 
offered. ‘* Every man has his price,” says a dis- 


|| 
| 

Sensitive as the North has always been upon |: 
this subject, it may be profitable to examine how | 


erson is de- .. 


i 


tinguished personage; and the price of a fugitive | 


law commissioner upon any just principle of ap- 
praisement, ought to be very low. Ina word, sir, 
the oem of adjudication provided by the fugi- 
aw, its officers included, would not at the 
North be considered sufficiently safe or dignified 
for establishing the right of property ina dog. | 
And what is the effect? hy, just what might | 
for all practical ; 


iy 
ii 
! 
4 
i] 
| 
|| 
| 


poron will ever be, a dead letter—incapable of 
eing executed to any extent useful to the South, 
because it is not sustained by a sound and honest 
public opinion. The people of the North have 
- unbounded respect for good and wholesome laws. 

The most humble justice of the peace in New 
. York may, on proper cause, issue his warrant 
against the most distinguished and powerful; and 
a constable, if his precept so direct, may take him, 
without riot or resistance, and lodge him in the 
county jail. But under your fugitive law, you 
process, which runs in the name of twenty-four 
millions of people, is not sufficient without an 
armed force, nor always with, to arrest a friend- 
less runaway slave. 

The South is told by the North, that the fugi- 
tive slave law shall be observed and executed. Let 
the State of Pennsylvania, which is very particu- 
larly sound upon this subject, be taken as the best 
instance of a Northern State faithful to the com- 
promise. The recently elected Governor of this 
State, in his inaugural, says: 

« The loyalty of Pennsylvania to the national Union can- 
not be doubted. She is now, as she ever has been, for the 
Constitution and its compromises. She will maintain and 
' execute, in letter and spirit, the several adjustment meas- 
, ures, as passed by the late Congress, on the subject of 
slavery.” 

There is a little slurring here of the ‘ Whisky 
| Rebellion;”’ but let that pass. The passage reads 
. well, and sounds well. Pennsylvania is “for the 

Constitution and its compromises.” What State 
is not? 

But further: In maintaining the compromise, 
she will not disturb the law fixing the boundary 
of Texas, and giving that State $10,000,000; for 
the law is a fixed fact, and the money paid. She 
will not eject California from the Confederacy; she 
will not repeal the law establishing a territorial 
government in Utah; she will not reéstablish a 
slave market in this District; and we all know that 
she will execute the fugitive slave law, because she 
did so at Christiana, and the way she did it isa 
caution to persons pursuing slaves under difficult 
circumstances. 

But, practically, what is this gubernatorial rodo- 
montade of Pennsylvania worth to the South? In 
the city of Philadelphia your officers cannot arrest 
a fugitive without first getting him into custody on 
a false charge of an offense against the State laws. 
At Christiana your marshal and his posse are driven 


"at full speed through a cornfield, and the claimant 


i shot dead. At Harrisburg a fugitive is arrested 
: in the night and tried before daybreak, for fear of 

: the populace; and at Columbia the officer, unable 

. to make an arrest, kills the negro and then runs 

away. And yet the Governor tells us that the 

eople of Pennsylvania are sound upon the suk- 

. Ject, and upon such soundness her favorite son is 


. commended to the support of the South. 


The difficulty of enforcing laws against the con- 
victions, the prejudices, if you please, of a peo- 
ple, is not confined to the North. Listen to the 
following, taken from a recent number of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer: 


“Dr. Thomas Hunt, who killed J. W. Frost in a duel 
last summer, at New Orleans, was brought up for trial on 
Thursday last, with the seconds, on a charge of murder, 
when Judge Larue refused to sit in the case, and excused 
himself. Judge Buchanan wassent for, but he was engaged. 
Judge Strawbridge was sent for, and he was indisposed. 
The district attorney then said that he could not try the 
: case without a judge. He therefore entered a nol. pros., and 


; the accused was discharged.” 


The circumstances of the case are unimportant 
to my purpose. It is sufficient that no court could 
be found even to go through the forms of trial of 
a person charged with murder, when it was justi- 
fied by popular opinion. 

When the compromise ag a political test shall 
have had its brief day; when the people shall look 
in vain for its wonder-working power of quieting 
agitation; when they shall find the promises of 
benefit to the North and South alike false, depend 
upon it, the South, yes, sir, the South, will ask for 
a repeal or modification of the fugitive slave law. 
And. this compromise, as it has been described, ts 
said to be a settlement, a final settlement, of the 
slavery question, with all its adjuncts; and the 
North is told that it must hereafter forever hold 
its pace, A question which the Almighty has 
established in the frosts and snowsand chilling 
i winds of the North 


| 


, compelling industry, making 
slave labor unprofitable, and, greatest of all tem- 
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poral blessings, making white labor respectable; | to the several States for ratification, the same dis- l! 
i i tinguished person was a member of the Conven- 


, e : tion of the State of Pennsylvania, called for that 
unprofitable, is settled, is it, by Congressional | 


and in the burning heat and reeking miasmas of 
the South, making white labor reluctant, if not 


enactment? Believe it not. As it was in the be- 
ginning, and is now, so it ever shall be a question 
“an open question, a debatable and debated ques- 
tion-—not for any mischievous purpose of disturb- 
ing the quiet of the South. It never has been de- 
bated for such purpose at the North. Not for the 
pu e of making it a test of patriotism or party 

delity;—it has never been moved for that purpose 
at the North. Certainly not for impairing the 
constitutional rights of the South, or avoiding 
the constitutional obligations of the North. No 
discussion for auch an object has ever been sprung 
by the North. But whenever and wherever this 
question assumes a shape which shall involve the 
substantial, constitutional, and individual rights 
of Northern freemen, then and there “ we will 
debate with you upon this theme until our eyelids 
will no longer wag.” 

The compromise certainly has not suffered by 
the modesty of its supporters; for the world is 
rave informed that it has saved the Union of 

ene 


go. Such adraft on popular credulity is nowhere 
accepted at the North. Proud of the history of 
the past; confident in the promises of the future; 
convinced by every day’s report that our Govern- 
ment is the admiration of the world, our countr 
the hope of the good among all nations, the Nort 
has rested quiet in the strong belief that the Union 
has never been in danger; and this belief was con- 
firmed when they were told that it had been saved 
by the compromise; for when a patient is cured 
by a pill of bread, the inference is strong that his 
disease was rather imaginary than real. 


THE TRUE QUESTION. 


If we leave the consideration of slavery, as it 
has been presented by the compromise—the effect, 
if not the intention of which is to deceive both the 
North and the South, and which seems ly 
to avoid the only point in controversy—and loo 
for the true and only question which now exists, 
or ever has existed, between the different sections 
of the Union upon this subject, it will be found by 
past history and by current events to be this, and 
this alone. Whether the Constitution gives the 
South the right to extend slavery into free terri- 
tory, and imposes upon the North the correspond- 
ing obligation to submit to a further slave repre- 
sentation upon this floor? 


tea. Partisan assurance can no further | 


The claims of the Southern States, growing out | 


of the slave population, was a subject of grave | 
controversy from the first attempt to form the old - 


Articles of Confederation, eleven years before the 
present Constitution was adopted, and it has been 
a matter of difficult adjustment, as it has arisen 
from time to time ever since. 

When experience had shown, as it was sup- 
posed, that the Articles of Confederation were in- 
sufficient for an effective administration of the 
affairs of the United States, and a convention was 
aclled ‘‘ for the sole and express purpose of revi- 
sing the Articles of Confederation,” at that turning 
point in our existence as a nation, when it was 
doubtful whether our system of free government 
would go over its center, (this age of steam will 
pardon the figure,) this question of slavery was 
again the subject, not as now, of angry debate and 
coarse altercation, but of honorable controversy 
among the distinguished members of that conven- 
tion, and was at last settled by the most liberal 
concessions on the part of the Northern States— 
liberal far beyond the most extreme demands of 
justice. 

The second section of the first article of the 
Constitution provides— 


“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 


this Union, according to their respective numbers, which : 
shail be determined by adding to the whole number of free |: 


persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and exclading Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
persons.” 

In other words, three free white men are equal 
to five slaves, and each free white man equal to 
one negro slave and two thirdsof another. 

This clause of the Constitution was inserted on 
the motion of James Wilson, a member of the 
convention from the State of Pennsylvania 

After the Constitution was formed and submitted 


. of the construction placed upon it; but it may be 


| one of immense practical im 


| day to reduce every three of his free, white, intel- 
_ligent constituents to the level—infamous and 
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purpose, and in that convention, speaking of the | 
tax which might be levied upon the importation of | 
slaves, and in reference to the power of Congress, 

under the Constitution, to prevent the spread of 

slavery beyond the bounds of the then Confed- 

eracy, he said: 


“1 am sorry it (the tax) was no more, but from this T 
think there is reason to hope that yet a few years and it 
will be prohibited altogether, and in tse mean time the NEW 
Staves which are to be formed will be under the control of 
Congress in this particular, and slaves will never be intro- 
duced amongst them.” 


And again: 

4“ If there was no other lovely feature in the Constitution 
but this one, it would diffuse a beauty over its whole coun- 
tenance. Yet the lapse of a few years, and Congress will 
bave, power to exterminate slavery from within our bor- 

It is not intended to go further into the history 
of the origin of this clause of the Constitution, or 


asked whether it is to be supposed that any man 
knew its meaning better than he who wrote it? |. 
And it should be remembered, too, that laws pro- |, 
hibiting the introduction of slaves into the Terri- | 
tories have been approved by every President of || 
the United States, except Presidents Taylor and |. 
Fillmore, to whom the question has never been | 
presented. | 

it is most true that new slave States have been `. 
admitted into the Union; and if the action of Con- |j 
gress permitting slavery in some new States and |! 
prohibiting it in others, is to be considered a set- |! 
tled practical construction of the Constitution, the ' 
question is merely changed from a constitutional 
one to one of legislative expediency. But the 
question, in all its vital bearings, remains. Such 
is the question under the Constitution. Such the 
practical question as it has ever existed between 
the North and the South. Such the question 
which ever must exist until organized States shall 
extend to the natural boundaries of this Republic, 
which have lately been defined to be the Atlantic ` 
on the East, the Pacific on the West, the Equator 
on the South, and the Aurora Borealis on the 
North. 

Nor is this a mere matter of abstract right, but |. 
rtance both to the | 
North and to the South—to the South as allowing | 
or prohibiting an unlimited demand for the in- | 
crease of its slave property, and such an augment- || 
ed representation upon this floor as may control li 
the legislation of the country;—to the North im- 
portant as acknowledging or denying that the free- 
men of the North shall be reduced in political im- $ 
portance to a most degrading approximation to |! 
the ignorant, debased, semi-brutish slaves of the 
South, and that their agents here representing MEN | 
shall be balanced or overbalanced by a Southern 
representation based upon PROPERTY, and that of 
a most offensive character. 


Has the compromise produced unanimity of |, increased, and thereby three Northern free white 


gentiment between the North and South on this 
question? If a new Territory is to be organized 
to-morrow, is there a Southern man here who con- 
siders the compromise as prohibiting slavery in it? 
or a Northern man who considers the compromise 
as authorizing it? 

Is there a Southern man upon this floor who - 
would vote for such an amendment of the Consti- . 
tution as will allow slavery to be established in 
new States, but without the right of representation 
in Congress, which is, by the Constitution, assured 
to the old States ? 

Is there a Northern man here who will vote to- 


| 
i 


degraded beyond all power of language to ex- | 


press—of five miserable negro slaves in new terri- | 


tory? Who dare look any free white man of his | 


j: suffer; 
| fight, 1 
|| by one negro slave and two-thirds of another.” 

; Sir, the more degraded in intellect the negro 


|! bestial in morals, the more unfit to participate in 
| matters of government—in a word, the more near- 
| Iy they approach to other live property, so much 


i| slaves are considered; the more ignorant, the more |, 


constituents in the face, and say to him: ‘Sir, | 
i: upon all questions of taxation, where you must | 
|; pay; upon all questions of liberty where you may || 
upon all questions of war where you must |; 
you are, and are only fit to be, balanced ` 


‘| 


Ho. or Reps, 


the more abhorrent and unjust is the proposition 


` to extend the slave representation. 


But to return, Jet me ask is this question settled? 
is it touched by the compromise? and if not, is it 
nota piece of political charlatanry to tell the peo- 
ple either of the North or South that this vexed 
question is fully, satisfactorily, totally, and finally 
adjusted? In my humble opinion, from the golden 
calf which Aaron raised in the wilderness, to the 
wooden snake of your street juggler, a more egre- 
gious sham has never been offered to human cre- 
dulity, than the so-called compromise, as a final 
determination of the slavery question. 

How, then, can this, the trouble arising from 
slavery, ever beallayed? Certainly not by a legisla- 
tiveattempt to reach beyond legislative jurisdiction; 


, because any subsequent Congress has the same 
. power to repeal that we have to enact. Certainly 


not by making it a political question, to be bandied 
by politicians, and to be determined one way or the 
other, as may best suit the purposes of the hour, 
or be madea fulcrum to hoist third-rate politicians 


: into notice; and least of all, should the South con- 


sent to make it a sectional party question; for, of 
necessity, a sectional party at ihe South creates a 
sectional party at the North, and the North has 
one hundred and forty-four votes here, while the 
South has but eighty-nine—and no certain perma- 
nent reliance can be placed upon Northern votes 
given against Northern feeling; but this great and 
grave question of State should be treated as such, 
should be avoided when unnecessary ,as it is now; 
and when it does arise, should be discussed and 
determined in a spirit of liberal patriotism, with the 
best wisdom of the whole country. The angry 


. debate of politics has little tendency to harmonize 


conflicting opinions—for its object is, for the most 
part, the advancement of a person rather than a 
pens between States, a disputed point is 

etter left in abeyance than settled in a manner un- 
satisfactory to both parties; for a reluctant acqui- 
escence is no better than a forced submission; 


‚and the earliest opportunity will be taken to un- 


settle the settlement. This question is provided 
for by the Constitution, and to that provision all 


„assent. If the legislative attempt to settle it does 


but affirm the Constitution, it is idle; if it does 
more or less, it is mischievous. Why may we 
not, then, with entire propriety, leave this matter 
as it stands in the Constitution, and trust to Provi- 
dence, that when the question presents itself as a 


| practical one for Congressional action, these seats 


may be occupied by persons as well qualified to 


| consider it with all its attendant circumstances, as 


we are years in advance of any necessity. , 
Far be it from me to impugn the motives of 
gentlemen who voted for the compromise meas- 


‘ures, or any of them, or who voted for their 


affirmance on a recent occasion—the responsibilit 


_ of the representative is to his constituents—and it 


is to be presumed that every man voted in accord- 
ance with their wishes. If slavery is extended | 
by the compromise, and slave representation is 


men reduced to the level of five negro slaves, it is 
to be presumed that those Northern men who 
voted for or approve those measures have con- 
atituencies intellectually and morally fit for the 


:: position in which their representatives have placed 
them. For my own part, not kaowing in my 


whole district a single white man who would, 
under any circumstances, consent to be balanced 
by any number of slaves, let alone fractions— 
no political contingency now existing shall induce 


. me to give a vote which shall have the effect to 


increase the representation based upon slave 
property. f 
BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 

Mr. Chairman, it certainly is not out of order 
and may not be üoprohiable, to consider this 
question in its relation to the next presidential cam- 

aign; for in my opinion the Democratic major- 
ity which has been sent to this House by the 
people will deserve well, if it can, in an degree, 
contribute to a change of the administration of our 
affairs; if it can so reconcile conflicting views and 
interests as to promote the nomination and elec- 
tion of a Democrat, good and true, who will soon 
scare these Galphins from the capital, and repro- 


; duce an economical and Democratic administration. 


: 


And to this end, certainly, a friendly feeling be- 
tween the North and South is most necessary—a 
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cordial union upon the essential principles of De- 
mocracy, and a rejection of things non-important, 
and which can only tend to distraction and de- | 
feat. And with this view, it shall be my purpose || 
to show the inexpediency of any new interpola- i; 
tions into the Democratic creed—any change in || 
the Democratic faith, as acknowledged by the |, 
fathers of the Democracy. i 
Ic ie far from my purpose, in referring to the : 
next election, to take any part in the controversy |; 
which has arisen, and has been carried on here |; 
and elsewhere between the friends of the several 
Democratic candidates, and which appears to be 
conducted according to the manual exercise of the . 
single stick—‘+ W herever you see a head, hit it ”— : 
but so far as possible to contribute to such a |: 
state of harmony and efficiency as will enable the | 
rty to elect some one; for, although we are ` 
eased with candidates as abundantly as good , 
Mrs. Rogers was with children, having at least 
ten besides Young America at the breast, yet such I, 
differences exist as to men and measures, that we ‘| 
have already passed the first period of maiden ex- | 
pectancy, “who shall we take,” and have arrived | 
at the second, “ who can we get ?”’ l 
‘l 
| 


Sir, let me here say, that while the whole De- 
mocracy of the North, with unimportant, if any, 
exceptions, fully acknowledge their obligations to 
all the requirements of the Constitution, the pro- ` 
vision for delivering up fugitive slaves included— 
that the incorporation into the Democratic creed, 
of the -particular measures constituting the com- 

romise, as an article of Democratic faith, or a 
test of party fidelity, will, in my opinion, be fol- 
lowed by inevitable and disastrous defeat. And the | 
uniform, unvarying course of past events, shows, 
beyond all doubt, what may be expected in the i 
future. Why, sir, this most unfortunate question | 
has made the political arena a perfect Golgotha for 1 

| 
| 
l 


the scullsof politicians. Ítdefeated thenomination | 
of Mr. Van Buren at the Baltimore Convention, i 
when he had a starting majority of that body in ' 
his favor. And when in the subsequent canvass, | 
the very distinguished sage of Ashland was in full , 
career for the presidential chair, with a certainty | 
of success that nothing could make uncertain, but 
his own great facility for great indiscretions, a 
“ dog and shadow”? attempt to save a few South- ‘| 
ern votes, threw from him the North, and made :; 
his defeat certain. [i 
How fared it with Mr. Cass, the candidate of a i 
very respectable portion of the Democracy for their | 
highest honors, who undertook to plant the stand- 
ard of slavery on the strongholds of Northern De- | 
mocracy, who saw, or thought he saw, a change ‘| 
where no change was, seduced by this black De- 
lilah, shorn of his strength, bound hand and foot, 
‘deserted by those for whose promises he hazarded 
and lost his real strength—we see him bornefrom ‘| 
the field a defeated champion, the battle lost, his 
honor if saved, but by the hardest. And what 
Northern Democrat who sees him now standing 
in the Senate, for statesmanlike abilities and ac- 
quirements without a peer, but must regret the 
introduction of a question into the politics of the 
country, which, if it has not destroyed, has cer- |! 
tainly diminished his chances of serving his coun- | 
try in that high position to which he once aspired. : 
Where stands Daniel Webster, who, after claim- © 
ing to hethe Jupiter Tonans, who, from his Olym- 
pus, at Marshfield, first hurled forth that bolt 
against slavery which fell somewhere in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was picked up by David Wilmot, and 
called the Wilmot proviso, undertook to erect an . 
altar to slavery, where its incense would ascend ; 
among the gros and arches of Fanueil Hall? 
who engaged in the mighty task of teaching Mas- 
sachusetts to overcome her prejudices? Where | 
is he? A jobber in Government claims, a benefi- 
ciary of the spinning jenny interest, a political 
estray, still asking, ‘* Where am I to go?” while 
echo answers, “ W here.” 
ere is the noble champion of Democracy 
from the Great West, “ The staff of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam ;” who, for a quarter of 
a century, thundered forth denunciations against | 
federalism from this Capitol; whose sound princi- |; 
ples, varied learning, and practical wisdom, adorned | 


the Senate in its brightest days; whose speeches, i 


fraught with instraction, were found by the anvil j 
apd upon the work-bench throughout the Republic, ; 
and endeared him to the masses of the people; who |, 


i for the five thousand lost? 
Í question had affected the State of New York as , 
; disastrously, in proportion to its numbers, as it 


i; toral vote north of Mason and 
ii long will men shut their eyes at noon, and swear 


; What necessity is resting upon the Democratic 


:. ocratic platform? By those who, by years of fidel- 


': the compromise laws were in force until repealed— 
i thus running up a climax of absurdity peculiarly | 


' Senator who spoke upon the resolutions, except 
: the mover, regretted their introduction; among 
them the very distinguished Senator from Michi- 
: gan, who has certainly ‘* fathomed all the depths 
i and xhoals”’ of this question; the Senator from 
`: Illinois, who has just launched upon the troubled 
‘| waters of a presidential canvass, who waits no 


by himself raised the young State which honored 
him and was honored by him to the first rank in 
political importance; whose single reputation was 
of more true worth to Missouri, than as many 


' miserable negroes as could lay their length within 


her ample bounds? lt is degrading to humanity 
that such a question should kill such a man. i 


Let us turn from this sickening detail, which į! 
might be pursued almost without end; this coro- .- 


ner's inquest upon those who have died an unnat- 
ural political death, by taking overdoses of the 
slavery question, administered by political quacks. . 
But let the story not be without its moral; let 
those gentlemen who appear to be courting a sim- 
ilar immortality—* Hark! from the tombs,” &c. 
If any gentleman desires to see the effect of this 


slavery agitation upon Northern politics, he may :: 


find it most fully and deplorably illustrated in the 
State of New Hampshire. 
was made, in some sort, a political test, there was, : 
in that State, a certain, reliable Democratic ma- 

jority of six thousand, which, upon the old issues | 
of the party, could be reckoned as sure five years | 
in advance of a canvass. She had a permanent 
Democratic majority in the State Legislature, and ; 
constantly a full Democratic delegation in both | 
Houses of Congress. A Democratic minority in | 
the State; a divided delegation in both Houses of | 
Congress, shows what the negro issue can do for 

the strongest Democratic State inthe Union. And į 


now that she has emerged from a canvass, in ʻi 


which State and local issues were more or less 
commingled, with one thousand majority, would | 


it not be well, in our hallelujahs for the one thou- |: 
sand gained, to mingle some notes of lamentation |: 


Why, sir, if this | 


has the State of New Hampshire, instead of a 


eral majority of thirty thousand votes; andif every | 
other Northern State does as well as the State 
of New Hampshire, and no better, there will not 
be (exceptin New an pay Democratic elec- 

ixon’s line. How 


it is night? 


which a “ tapster’s arithmetic ’? can demonstrate 
by figures? How long are new issues to be foisted | 
into the Democratic creed, and forced upon the | 
North ‘“‘against the stomach of their sense?” | 
1 
| 
' 


party, that it must follow, step by step, its march 
to defeat in 1848? 


And by whom is it desired that the compromise |: 


should be made a part and parcel of the Dem- 


ity to the doctrines of the party as they are, have 
attained high positions in its confidence, and have | 
therefore much to lose? or by those whose merits, 
undiscovered and undiscoverabie hitherto, look to | 
any change as better than continued insignificance? | 
Sure enough, Mr. Chairman, if this compromise | 


war of extermination against the wise and just |; 


of both parties is to be continued, ‘‘ there’s a | 
good time coming” for third and fourth-rate pol- | 
iticians. 

Sir, if it is proper to allude to the debates which | 


: take place in the other end of the Capitol, let me ` 


call attention to the fact that, when eurly in the 


session, resolutions affirming the compromise were i 
‘introduced there by a late Senator from Missis- .: 
_, Sippi, and who was constrained to modify his 


resolutions of affirmance into a declaration that - 


characteristic—so far as is remembered, every 


favoring breeze or auspicious current, but trusts 
to the bold hearts and strong hands, the thews and 
sinews of Young America, to impel his gallant 
bark to the ‘* point proposed,” if need be, against 
wind and tide; the noble specimen of the old- 
school Democracy, who represents there the State 
of the Lone Star, and whose life of romantic 


Before this question |. 


How long will Democrats refuse to :! 
profit by experience, and to acknowledge facts `` 


realities, suavity of manner, and unswervin g fidel- 
ity to the Democratic cause, endears him to triends 
neither ‘few nor far between;” a distinguished 
Senator from Virginia, all regretted the introduc- 
| tion of these resolutions of affirmance; and they 
| are now lying upon the table of the Senate, ‘* sleep- 
; ing the sleep that knows no waking.” 
! And in this House, although a majority voted 
in favor of the compromise on a recent occasion, 
‘thereby declaring, as it would seem, with a sur- 
plus expenditure of congressional wisdom, that a 
iaw is a law, and affirming by resolution the Con- 
` stitution, which we had all sworn to support, yet 
_it may well be doubted if there are a dozen mem- 
: bers here who deemed the introduction of these 
‘resolutions either wise or necessary. Has the 
great Democratic party, under whose comprehen- 
sive and benign principlesall that is valuable in our 
system of government has arisen and matured, be- 
, comea party of oneidea, and that a black one? and 
; ig a man’s orthodoxy upon the slave question to 
be measured by the extent to which he ignores 
every other principle of Democratic faith? Most 
truly, sir, is it my belief that the great body of the 
Democracy both North and South have been 
dosed with this nauseous compound until their 
gorge rises at it, and that this wretched compro- 
' mise, unimportant and delusive at all times, and 
‘now ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable,” is, for the 
| most part, kept alive by those who have little 
other claim to public consideration than their con- 
: nection with it. 

It is not a little significant that a recent Demo- 
cratic convention of the State of Michigan, while 
unanimously nominating the Senator from that 
i State as a candidate for the Presidency, and affirm- 

ing the doctrines of the last Baltimore Convention, 


i| made no mention of the compromise; and the State 
; of | i| of Virginia, to which the South and North have 
Democratic majority, there would he a clear Fed- | 


ever looked for sound and practical principles, as 
a border slave State more deeply interested in the 
provision of the Constitution on that subject than 
any other, and ever alive to her own substantial 
interests, in her recent Democratic Convention 
omits altogether, in a declaration of Democratic 
, principles, any reference to the compromise as a 
party test or principle. The present position of 
the Old Dominion is worthy of herself, and the 


ii noble and generous confidence with which she 
|; trusts her interest on a 


rticular subject to the 
established doctrines of the Democratic faith, and 
; the honorable sense of justice which she may well 


strongly and most creditably with the ‘* ridiculous 
excess” with which some of the smaller North- 
ern States have paraded their zeal for the protec- 
‘tion of Southern rights. Virginia appears to have 


j 
|| expect in the Democracy of the Union, contrasts 


‘! that which some of her Southern sisters of the 
i! Confederacy appear to have lost—confidence in 


herself, and in the Constitution. Relying upon her 


rights, she sends forth no whining voice of suppli- 
cation to the North for the paper protection of 
party resolutions, and, by her position, proclaims 
what other Southern States would do well to note 
—that the sure dependence of the South is upon 
i herself, and that Southern rights intrusted to 


| a 
| own sons for the defense of her unquestionable 
| 


' the day. 

Sir, it is to be hoped that Virginia will occupy 
at Baltimore the position she has assumed at 
home; and, if her influence is felt, and her coun- 
sels prevail, the nomination of that convention 
will call forth such a response, united and hearty, 
from every quarter of the Union, as elected the 


| hero of New Orleans to his second presidential 
` term. 


And if, in the conflict of claims, the bar- 
‘ ter of votes, the coalition of diverse interests, a 
son of Virginia should be presented—not as the 


'! favorite of a clique, or the result of a bargain, but 
| as the candidate of the Democracy—as Jefferson, 


Madison and Munroe were presented for the suf- 
frages of the people; not upon the narrow and 
dangerous footing of sectional prejudice, but upon 
the broad basis of national principles, and with a 
generous reliance upon the honor and honesty of 
the Democracy—another would, past all perad- 
venture, be added to the liat of Virginia Presidenta, 
of which that ancient Commonwealth is so justly 
proud. 
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ocratic President be elected in 1853, as Jefferson, | all things for the cause, nothing for men, and ' 


Madison, Munroe, Jackson, Van Buren, and Polk 
have been elected upon the known, tried, approved 
principles of the party? The time has been that 
those who sought to make the whole party sub- 
servient to the interests of a section, or the advan- 
tage of a clique, would have been deemed unwor- 
thy of honormble fellowship; and, until factions 
and sections and objects of personal advancement 
are rebuked, and irrelevant, unimportant geograph- 
ical sues are rejected, we can, at the very best, 
expect for our nominations a reluctant acquies 
cence, the precursor of certain defeat. 

Any change of the Democratic creed, upon 
which the party has stood, and, for the most part, 
triumphed, for three quarters of a century, would 
seem to demand the most serious consideration 
of its wisest m@, selected for the purpose. And 
the nomination of a candidate upon whom the 
whole party could unite was once a matter for 
serious and conciliator 
present discordant Jansie of political elements, no 
Ntate so hopeleasly Federa!, or unimportant in the 
number of its electoral votes, but it can form a 
creed, and propose a candidate, and present both 
as necessary to the success of the party. 

Sir, a man’s past life is a better earnest of his 
future course than all the paper pledges that ever 
were written. And has this question killed off so 
many of the distinguished men of the Democratic 
party that not one remains whose public life is a 
sufficient guarantee of his fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion and its compromises without a paper pledge 
ora party platform? This monomania for pledgés 
has in some quarters become so virulent that, if 
Thomas Jetferson were to rise from the dead, it 
may be doubted whether self-constituted teachers 
would not be found to insist that we should go 
through the horn-book of Democracy under their 
tuition. Is there no man to be found whose pub- 
lic life and devotion to Democratic principles suffi- 
ciently commend him to the Democracy of the 
whole country, North and South, to insure its sup- 
port? But he must be bolstered with a compro- 
mise resolution to which neither the whole De- 
mocracy of the North or South will assent. 
Confidence is a plaat of slow growth—slower with 
the ple than. with politicians, What a man 
has been for sixty years they take as evidence of 
whatheis. The people North and South believed 
Genera! Taylor to be in favor of slavery, notwith- 
standing his Signal letter; and they believed Gen- 
eral Cass to be opposed to slavery, notwithstand- 
ing his Nicholson leter. A man who has no 
character, except such as he may establish by a 
letter written to order, is unfit to le the candidate 
of any respectable party, and deserves to be 
beaten. 


Pas Saati the honorable member from Georgia 
(Mr. Sreruens] should be nominated by the Fed- 


eral ; su 
Virginia should be nominated by the Democratic 
rty, would any Southern man so far stultify 
imself as to inquire of either of these gentlemen 
whether he was sound upon the question of South- 
em rights? Perhaps some few Democrats in 
Connecticut and Vermont might require a paper 
urance of the fidelity of these gentlemen to 
Southern interests; but generally the South would 
be satisfied, and the Democratic party could afford 
to hazard the loss of Vermont for a fair prospect 
of carrying New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
If, then, no satisfactory candidate is to be found 
in the North, let him come from the South—let 
us have a real man from some quarter, and not a 


man made up of platforms and pledges and letters `` 


for every latitude and longitude. 

Sir, if this cause could be left to the great mass 

Democratic voters who expect and wish no 
office from any Administration, who love the Con- 
stitution and respect all its compromises—who 
lonk to the Democratic party as the instrument 
under Providence of preserving the Constitution, 
and giving effect to all its provisions—there would 
be one universal response: ‘Pursue the plain, 
beaten path of safety and success—stake not the 


interests of a whole people upon the issue of a |! 


doubtful experiment—the principles of a national 


party like the Constitution itself must be such as || 


to embrace all, from the extreme North to the 
extreme South—let union, harmony, and honor- 
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deliberation; but in the - 


a distinguished Senator from | 
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leave the result to Providence and the Democ- 
racy. 


DEPREDATIONS BY CREEK INDIANS. 
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REMARKS OF MR, CASS AND MR. BELL, 
In tHe Senate, May 19, 1852, 


On the depredations committed by the Creek In- 
dians in Alabama and Georgia, and on the policy 
of the Administration of General Jackson in 
relation to these Indians. 


consideration of the bill from the Ilouse of Representatives, 
entitled “ An act to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the fiscal year ending the 3Uth of J une, 
1853,” the pending question being upon the amendment of 
Mr. BELL, as amended, to insert the following: 

For payment to the citizens of Alabama and Georgia, for 
depredations committed bv Creek Indians upon their prop- 
erty, and for other property taken by the troops of the Uni- 
ted States, and triendly Creeks, in the years 1336 and 13837, 
$355,797, 

Mr. CASSsaid: Mr. President, when this subject 

, was before the Senate, a few days since, my hon- 
; orable friend from Alabama {Mr. Clemens] said, 
' or perhaps rather intimated, that if I had displayed 
less desire to enter into this controversy, I should 
have manifested more judgment. He likewise in- 
timated pretty strongly that I was rather predis- 

i pos to get inte these controversies, and that 
got into them more easily than I get out of them. 

It may be so. Self-knowledge is one of the most 
difficult acquisitions in life, and even on the very 
confines of ‘Old Fogyism,”’’ it is not certain that 
a man has acquired it. I had not supposed, 
myself, that I was so pugnacious; and allow me 
to say, Mr. President, that the rebuke comes 
singularly enough from my friend, whose chival- 
rous character, and high and honorable principles, 


1 
Vi 


' 


l 


“as well as impulsive temper, make him ready to | 


tilt a spear with all the world, when it comes in 
contact with him. It is the old question of the 
beam and the mote, to which mankind have had 
a predisposition for centuries, and I suppose will 
have until their pilgrimage of life is ended. Iam 
1 not going to quarrel with my honorable friend. It 
| would bea very difficult task to make me do that; 
; very difficult indeed. I will, however, try to use 
‘ a little more discretion. 


i There is one enemy or friend—I know not which 
i; to call him—I mean our well-known acquaintance, 
i noise and confusion—whose appearance here gives 
‘i me a panpin right to speak—not, however, 
with the hope of vindicati: the truth of history. I 
do not dream ef that. e had a little display 


» here the other day, in connection with this matter, | 


which is pretty good proof that truth is not at ail 
, the object, as it distinctly appeared that the truth 
was known to be the other way. 
, _ Mr. President, when this amendment was under 
: discussion here the other day, the facts had passed 
_. from my mind, for since the occurrences in ques- 
‘tion twenty years had elapsed. 


. that course b c 
: Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. BELL,] in which he 

on the subject of these Indian removals. I was, 
‘ at that time, at the head of the War Department, 


; and had my full share in the responsibility of the ; 


course pursued. And, sir, there is no man 1 have 
' ever known for whom I entertained a higher re- 
spect than for General Jackson. It was among 
| the most interesting events of my life that I en- 
i joyed his confidence. In the course of a long 
it {i e, I never met witha man who united in himself 
| those higher traits of character which illustrate and 
i| ennoble human nature, or who possessed more 
:| natural sagacity or more profound judgment, with 
|| higher principles, or with a firmer, or more ardent 
|! patriotism, or a more abiding sense of probit 
than did he who lives upon the pages of his 
country’s history, and forever will live in the 
hearts of his countrymen. I can hear no imputa- 
li tions upon his administration, and especially upon 
| that portion of it which, for six years, was com- 

mitted to me, without undertaking its defense. 1 

am sorry that I am placed in this position. I am 


Sir, I should . 
, not have looked into this subject at all, except |; 
. in the slightest manner, had I not been driven to | 
some remarks of the honorable ‘ 


sorry that I am compelled to say a word, or to vote 
against this appropriation, for I believe there are 
most worthy men concerned in it, who suffered 
exceedingly, I do not blame the Senator from 
Alabama; onthe contrary, I honor him for coming 
forward as nobly as he does to vindicate what he 
deems the rights of his constituents, as he always 
does before the Senate. It is a pretty tedious 
matter, and I trust the Senate will bear with me: 
if not, I will not so far trespass on the courtesy 
of a single member as to expect that he will remain 
to hear me. 

What I maintained the other day was this: I 


, took three positions; and I think the honorable 
The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the ` 


Senator from Alabama, if he does not concede that 
I was right, will at any rate concede that I had 
good grounds in maintaining them. They were, 
first, that the administration of General Jackson 
was not responsible for an improvident treaty; 
second, that the war was not brought on by the 
improper polley. of the Government to relieve the 
wants of the Indians, or to provide a proper force; 
and third, that these claims, in my opinion, do not 
come here within any provision of law, nor do 


- they bear upon the action of the Government. 
- When General Jackson commenced his adminis- 


tration, there were four powerful tribes of Indiana 
osoúpying the south western portion of this coun- 
try—the Chickasaws, the Choctaws, the Cher- 


. okees, and the Creeks, including their cognate 


tribe, the Seminoles. They occupied one of the 
most delightful regions in the world. They had 
dwindled down into feeble tribes; and the country 
they roamed over, rather than improved, was out 
of all kind of proportion to their necessities. They 
neither cultivated it, nor got game from it, and 
they were almost in a state of suffering a large 
portion of the time. It is no wonder, that the 


- whites were desirous that this country should be 


possessed by white men, and brought into culti- 
vation and improvement. Itis the natural effect 
ofhuman feeling. They did desire it; they pressed 
upon the Government that the Indian title should 
be extinguished. The Chickasaw title, the Choc- 


: taw title, the Cherokee title, and the Creek title 


i 


Bat my friend must par- ` 
| don me in one respect, even if I am too chivalrous. ` 


were all extinguished during the administration 
of General Jackson. The honorable Senator from 
Tennessee has maintained that the practice of 
making reservations was a new one in this treaty. 
He is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. BELL. Doesthe honorable Senator insist 
that I stated that the practice of allowing reserva- 
tions to the Indians was a new one? 

Mr.CASS. Thehonorable Senator maintained, 
that it was a new practice to allow the white set- 
tlers to go among them. I will show the honor- 
able Senator that he is entirely mistaken. In 1817, 
there were reservations in the treaty of General 
Jackson with the Cherokees for such Indian fam- 
ilies, or certain men who were heads of families, 
who chose to take them. After that, what is the 
provision about intrusions? The white settlers 
were kept out only until the treaty was ratified: 


* The United States do also bind themselves to prevent 


, the intrusion of any of its citizens within the lands ceded 


by the first and second articles of this treaty until the same 
shall be ratified by the President and Senate of the Unid 
States, and duly promulgated.” 


Here are reservations provided for, in the treaty, 


: with the right of every man to go into the country 
' arraigned the administration of General Jackson, `; 


as soon as the treaties were ratified. 
With respect to the Chickasaw treaty, there 


: was not so much difficulty; in that case, the per- 
' sons were allowed after a given time to go into 


the Chickasaw country. In the Choctaw treaty, 
negotiated by General Eaton, there was the same 
provision, except that the Indians had, until the 
end of 1833 to leave the country, but, if they did 
not leave it at that time, any settlers could go in. 
They did not leave; I was told by General Eaton 
this morning, that more than five thousand re- 
mained. So you will see the principle, which the 
honorable Senator lays down, is not a correct one. 
The facts, on examination, prove that he is in 
error,and that this practice had before been main- 
tained. 

The Senate and the country will recollect the 
great controversy that arose in Georgia, with re- 
spect to the claim of that State to the Cherokee na- 
tion. The United States had entered, in 1802, into 
a solemn ora with Georgia, to extinguish the 
Indian title. They had made many efforts to do’ 
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so. They could not do it. There had been an |! 
utter failure todo so. In 183] came the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, which |; 
desided that the State governments had not the |: 
right to extend theirlaws over the Indian country. |: 
It created a great excitement among the Cherokee | 
Indians. It induced them to hold on to their : 
country. It operated likewise upon other tribes 
of Indians in the southwest, and increased the 
difficulty of the Administration connected with the 
whole matter; for if they could remain there, in- 
terminably, in opposition to the efforts of the State 
governments, there was scarcely any inducement _ 
for them to emigrate to the West. i 

That opinion of the Supreme Court came before | 
General Jackson—or rather the course which the | 
Administration should take under these circum- ' 
stances—in full Cabinet consultation. A review of ; 
that opinion was prepared by a member of the 
Cabinet, which was approved by General Jackson 
and every member of his Administration. I hold 
it before me, in the Globe of March 31st, 1832. 
I shall not read the whole of it; it is much too 
long a document for that. It lays down the prin- 
ciples that that Administration assumed in its in- 
tercourse with the Indian tribes. 1 willread some 
extracts from it. The article is headed: ‘“ A re- 
view of the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Cherokee case.” It says: 


“t Without narrowing the controversy to a single point, | 
we understand it, in general terms, to be this: Has the State | 
of Georgia a right to extend her laws over the Cherokee 
lands within her boundaries? The consideration of this | 
subject will lead to the investigation of those principles of 
intercourse, which have been established between civilized 
and barbarous men, and to a retrospect of the practice and 
professions of the different nations who have planted colo- 
nies in America. 

“ When the Europeans landed upon this continent, they 
found it inhabited by numerous tribes of savages, independ- 
ent of one another, and generally engaged in hostilities. 
These men were in the rudest state of barbarism, thinly 
seattered over an immense region, subsisting principally by 
the chase and by fishing, destitute of arts and sciences, 
ignorant of the true principles of religion and morality, 
acknowledging no law but the Jaw of force, and taught 
from their infancy, by precept and example, that war was 
the great business of their lives, and its dangers and glories 
the great object of pursuit. Such were the Indians then, 
and such are they now, wherever their contact with the 
white man has not changed their primitive character. 

“ The new race of men destined, in the course of ages, 
to produce such deplorable effects upon the fortanes of these | 
people, were influenced by other motives, and governed by | 
other principles. We will not here inquire whether, in 
taking possession of the country, in reclaiming it from a 
state of nature, and in laying the foundation of that invalu- 
able heritage which has come down to us, they were right 
or wrong. We shall endeavor hereafter to show that the 
great command, to be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth and subdue it, has been considered one of universal 

* x 


obligation.” * * I; 


‘These two races of men, under circumstances so dif- | 
ferent, and with objects so irreconcilable, are, in the prog- 
ress of events, brought into contact with one another. 
They cannot exist in independent attitudes. The effort of 


promises and professions and conventional obligations. 


Feeble indeed would be such barriers against the tide of l 


Indian impelied by Indian passions. —— 
« Under such circumstances jurisdiction is well assumed, 
and its extent must depend upon the opinion of the domi- 


| 


| 


| and is given in the clause referred to; the latter is special, 
and is found in another clause, and confined to the Federal 
) tract, and to places purchased by consent of the Legislature 
of the State, in which the same shall be for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 


nant party. The doctrine is well stated by the Supreme || buildings.” 


Court. ‘The United States,’ says Chief Justice Marshal}, 
¢ maintain, as all others have maintained, that discovery 
‘ gave an exclusive right to extinguish the Indian title of 


Te occupancy, either by purchase or conquest ; and gave them : 
. € also a right to such a degree of sovereignty as the circum. | 


j 
| 


£ stances of the people would allow them to exercise.’ ”? 
* R kod * * * * 


& Did the European nations assume the general powers 
which have been stated, or did they assume merely ‘the 
exclusive right of purchasing such land as the natives were 
willing to sell ??—and were their charters, agrecubly to the 
` opinion of the Supreme Court, ‘considered as blank paper, 


Now, sir, no one can deny, that the above ex- 


| 
i 
i 
| tract contains the position, afterwards more elab- 


so far as the rights of the natives were concerned ? ‘The | 


question is, at present, an historical one. As such, it may 
be examined without reference to any moral duty it may be 
supposed to involve.” * ki * t = 

& It is not difficult, however, to suppose that cases may 
arise in which a resort to the antiquated practice might 
become necessary, if a tribe in possession of a large and 
fertile district of country were to dfvindle down to a few in- 
dividuals, utterly unable to cultivate or occupy their hunting 
grounds. Andif these persons should pertinaciously re- 
fuse to yield any portion of them, the extinguishment of 


as defensible as were the original occupation and appor- 
tionment of our country. And more so; for heretofore the 
game, upon which the Indians principally depend for sub- 
sistence, has receded before the advancing settlement, and 
retired with the nomadic tribes who pursue them, into 
deeper recesses of the forests ; thus leaving a district desti- 
` tute of the proper food of the Indian, and, therefore, useless 

to them. 


ated territory. The Indians have been generally wilting to 


purchase; and the consideration paid and secured, if prop- 
erly applied by them, would probably be more valuable than 
any product they could receive from the ceded districts. 
Should, however, the case at any time arise when, as 
Vattel expresses it, individuals thus situated must be 
| € confined within narrower limits,’ it is to be hoped that 
every necessary atrangement will be made for their imme- 


will be assigned to them, and the means of subsistence se- 
eured, in the mode to which they have been accustomed— 
\that their wants will be liberally supplied, and themselves 
reclaimed from barbarous institutions and a life of priva- 
' tions and misery, to the blessings of intelligence and reli- 
| gion, and to all the advantages of civilization.”  * * 
1“ [t is believed that the settlements in Australasia have, 
, within the present generation, been commenced upon the 
| Original principles already discussed. 


thusiastic, men have surveyed the condition of the indians, 
and have depicted it, as it never did exist, and never can 


suffering. When the veil that had covered them for ages 
was withdrawn, and they became known to the civilized 
nations of the world, they were found broken into petty 
| communities, and in a state of perpetual hostilities. War 
| Was their business and their passion—not to subdue, but to 
exterminate; not to assert claims rejected, nor to procure 
satisfaction for injuries committed, but to gratify that thirst 
for blood which seems implanted in every Indian breast. 


gers arriving among them. Their habits, feelings, and opin- 


the one is to subdue the earth, to extend over it the bless- 
ings of cultivation and civilization, and to provide a per- 
manent residence for themselves and their posterity. The 
effort of the other is to repel the invader, who comes among 
them, to commence and continue a series of wars, in which 
barbarous trophies of victory may be obtained, and barbar- 
ous glory acquired; in which warriors may go forth to plun- 
der, to devastation and to death, and return toexhibit their 
ils and recount their feata—return to strike the post in 
their native village, and tell the deeds which have spread 
ruin over the land of the white man, to stimulate themselves 
and others to fresh exertions by the applause of the sur- 
rounding multitude, always more generous, as the work of | 
the spoiler is more cruel. i 
<c It must not be forgotten, that abstract speculations upon 
tepics like these seldom promote the cause of truth. The 
investigations are eminently practical, depending for their -: 
solution upon the common sense of mankind, applied to ji 
the relative situation of the parties. Principles carried to | 
their extreme, will be found inconsistent with the best-es- 
tablished regulations of society, and have, in fact, misled | 
many enthusiastic men, who, with more zeal than judg- i 
ment, have entered upon their examination, ! 
“c What, then, in the position in which these parties are | 
placed, is tobe done? Ifthe barbarian acquire the ascend- | 


ency, his rival is not merely conquered but destroyed. If, i: 


the human race, were essentially different; and, atter the 
lapse of two centuries, are yet different. ‘There were no 
seeds of improvement sown which could vegetate—no ele- 
ments of civilization were in existence to be moved and 
combined by some master-spirit. A vast region of country, 
fitted to support millions of human beings, was unoccu- 
pied, or only occupied by solitary hunters and warriors, 
who pursued their game or their enemies, over districts now 
crowded with inhabitants, and abounding with all that ren- 


| ders life desirable.” 


I will read another passage to the Senate; and 
I shall do it because, in it will be found the opin- 
ion stated in that historic document, known as the 


'` 6 Nicholson Letter.’? It will be found that, in | 
1832, the same general view was taken of the | 


their title at the will of the civilized Government would he | 


relinquish whenever the Government has been desirous to : 


:, orated in the Nicholson Letter, that the right to 


regulate and dispose of the public land, conferred 
_ on Congress no power of general jurisdiction, and 
consequently no power to establish Territorial 
| governments. 

This article, further discussing the subject of 
: our Indian relations, goes ou: 


“ The power ¢ to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.’ It 
will be recollected that the subject of the present branch of 
the inquiry is, where the ultimate jurisdiction over the In- 
dian tribes resides? Is it given to the United States by this 
clause? Certainly not. Thisis a powgy to regulate com- 
merce, and not to exercise jurisdiction. There is no neces- 
sary connection between the two subjects; and the effort, 
in this instance, to unite thein, leads to the one or the other 
of two absurdities: either, that Congress have jurisdiction 
over all foreign nations, or that entirety different meanings 
are to be given to the same words in the same sentence. 
The power granted is ‘ to regulate commerce.’ With whom? 


With foreign nations, and with the Indian tribes, and among 


And this process has kept pace with the progress , 
' of our settlements, and with the demand for unappropri- | 


diate comfort and future security—that ample possessions ii 


| The romance of Indian history has produced impres- - 
! sions not Jess injurious than erroneous. Zealous, but en- ' 


‘| exist, while the integrity of their institutions is preserved. ; 
| ‘Their life is essentially one of exposure, of want, and of ' 


‘There was no point of union between them and the stran- ; 


ions, and ail that constitute moral and physical varieties in | 


: the several States. Can any reasonable version be given to 
‘this sentence, by which it shall, in fact, read: Congress 
; shail have power to prescribe the mode in which commerce 
: shall be carried en with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes, and shall also 
have jurisdiction over the Indian tribes? 

“ The greatest latitudinarian in the construction of the 
| Constitution will scarcely contend for this interpretation. 

We need not stop to investigate the meaning of the word 

‘regulate.” Whether it give more or less power over the 
| subject-matter, or over the white persons engaged in the 
trade, it gives none over the Indians themselves, unless it 
also gives power over the Englishman and the Frenchman, 
with whose countries our commerce may be regulated by 
| Congress. But this will not be contended; and the con- 
| clusion is inevitable, that this ‘regulation,’ whether by 
treaty or by law, can give no political power, and no right- 
ful jurisdiction. It must be confined to the object to which 
it is limited by the Constitution. 

“ And still further, if the idea of general jurisdiction be 
| included in the terms ‘ regulating commerce,’ the General 
; Government may annihilate the whole State laws, and bring 
; within its own authority all the people and property of the 
country. Constructive powers can scarcely go beyond this. 

“ After recapitulating certain provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, which cede to the General Government rights incum- 

tible with the absolute sovereignty of the States, Mr. 

ustice McLean asks, ‘ Has not the power been as expressly 
conferred on the Federal Government, to regulate inter- 
course with the Indians, aş any of the powers above enu- 
merated?? ‘here being no exception to the power, (that of 
regulating the intercourse,) it must operate on all commu- 
nities of [udians exercising all the right of self-government, 
and consequently include those who reside within the limits 
of a State, as well as others.” 
* * * * 


nr * * 


“ There is, indeed, a provision for regulating commerce 
with the Indian tribes ; but we need scarcely undertake to 
show, that between commerce and intercourse there isa 
wide difference—far too wide to render them convertible 
terms in the investigation of the delicate question of con- 
flicting jurisdiction. To speak logically, the former is a 
species and the latter a genus. One existing at all times in 
a greater of less degree, both in peace and war; the other, 
like the spirit of laws, becomes silent amid arms. 

& Intercourse includes commerce, but it also includes 
many other relations, political and personal, of which com- 
merce forms no part. 

£ l'he Chief Justice also remarks, that ‘ the whole inter- 
‘course between the United States and this nation (the 
© Cherokees) ia, by our Constitution and laws, vested in the 
‘Government of the United States.’ ‘They, speaking of 
the acts of Georgia, ‘interfere forcibly with the relations 
‘established between the United States and the Cherokee 
| €nation, the regulation of which, according to the settled 
principles of our Constitution, is committed exclusively to 
‘the Government of the United States.’ 


subject as is taken in that letter, and the charge | 


|, of inconsistency is effectually disproved, as the 
; writer of the letter, and the writer of the review, ` 


“There are but three provisions in that instrument [the : 


| Constitution] which have the remotest connection with this 
subject. The power to dispose of, and make all needful 


on the contrary, the civilized man assert and maintain the |; rules and regulations respecting, the territory or other prop- 


usperiority due, by physical to moral force, both parties | 


may be preserved, and even if one must fall, the law of 
self-defense gives to either the right of conquest. hi 

‘ It follows, therefore, that the new communities spring- `; 
ing up in the heartof a boundless wilderness had a right to 


assume such a jurisdiction over the barbarous people around | j 


and among them, as was necessary to the safety of bath;and ` | 
to assuine this, peaceably or forcibly, as the course of events | 
might require. ‘I'he great object would be to impress upon || 
the uncivilized party the conviction of theirinferiority ; to '' 
teach them their own existence required that their passions || 
should be restrained, their warlike propensities subdued, ‘| 
and the peaceful duties of life encouraged and promoted. | 
A peace to-day and a war to-morrow, and the establishment 
of mutual independenee, would never effet this, nor would 


‘+ @laimed by them. 


erty of the United States. 
“ This clause evidently refers to territorial rights—to the 


power to control and regulate these, and not to the exercise ` 


of jurisdiction over Indians living within the country 
It is, at all events, inapplicable to the 
Cherokee country, in Georgia, to which the United States 
have relinquished all their pretensions. Under this clause 
of the Constitution, Congress pass Jaws to prevent intru- 
sion upon the public lands, while, at the same time, the in- 
truders are subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of the States 
within which such jands are situated. The power to dis- 
pese of and make needful rules and regulations respecting 
the property of the United States, and the power to exer- 
cise general jurisdiction over persons upon it, are essen- 


tially different and independent. The former is general, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


& This, as it appears to us, is assuming the very point 
upon which the controversy turns. We can find in the 
: Constitution no clause giving the United States the right to 
regulate the intercourse or relations with the Indian tribes. 
We ask for that clause. Itis not to be found. We then 
ask for the fair reduction of that power from some express 
grant, and we are met by the opinion thatthe exclusive con- 
' trol of the intercourse and relations with the Indians is 

given to the General Government. 

“Tf this opinion is founded upon a belief that inter- 

: course, and relations, and commerce are synonymous, the 
eonclusion would still involve us in inextricable difficulties. 
: This regulation of commeree or intercourse, if it give the 
United States exclusive jurisdiction over the Indians, gives, 
as we have said, exclusive jurisdiction over all foreign na- 
i tions, and over the whole American people. We surely 
` need not pursue this subject further. 

c Were such an inquiry useful, it would not be difficult 
to show that there were very sufficient reasons for granting 
to the General Government this power to regulate commerce, 
arising out of the situation of the various tribes, some of 
them extending into several States, and all of them power- 
fully affected by the influence of the traders, and by the sup- 
plies rendered necessary to their comfort and subsistence. 

- Butitis an investigation into which we neéd not now enter.” 
* * * * * * * 


| 6 This clear, from what has been before stated, that as we 
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recede from the periad ofthe discovery, the practice, if not {I act of Congress, and the treaties for our protection, our na- 


the doctnae, of Ue Europeans, in their intercouae with the i 
Indians, becomes meliorafed, and humanity as-erts her | 
eiaims in lavor of the latter. At first, all rights of persons 
and property, and jurisdiction were disregarded. But by 
degrees the true poaciples of intercommunication were it- 
vesugated and acknowledged, and the civilized gavem- 
ments found, that as much land should be assigned to the 
prinntive people as was necessary for their comfortable 
gabststence, and that the jurisdiction to be exercised should 
depend upon their situation, disposition, and other circum- 
MIANCeS. ” * e e * E] * 


is Such was the atate of things at the period of the Revo- 
lation. The strugsting colonists ound themselves engaged 
in a desperate conflict, which required the united wisdom, 

b, and resources of all. The British called the ln- 
dians to their aid, and, true to their character and institu- 
tions, they came Upon the summons. To resist both was a 
common object, and to sever the alliance was the obvious 
dictate of prudence. Hoatilities were therefore prosecuted, 
Regonahons conducted, and conventional arrangements 
were made with them by the Central Government. But all 
this was dune as a matter of necessary defense, and not by 
nane of any sovereign rights over the Indians, for these 
rights are expressly reserved inthe Artictes of Confederation, 
whieh declare, ‘tnat Congress shail have the sole and ex- 
‘elusive right of regulating the trade and managing ail the 
4 afairs with the Indians, not members of any of the States, 
‘ provided, that the legislative power of any State within its 
‘own limits be not intringed or violated.’ 

“Upon the dissolution of the Confederation, and the 
eetablizhument of the present Constitution, one of the first 
objects of the new Government was to conciliate or subdue 
the Indian tribes. The whole inland frontier, from the 
Jakes to the St. Mary’s, was exposed to their incursions and 
depredanons, and a crisis had evidently arrived, demanding 
the mo:t vigorous measures. 
open hostilities, and the power of the Union could alone 
successtully contend with them.” * ia : w 

“This is the only real and visible foundation apon which 
the power of the General Government to conclude a treaty 
with any Indian tribe, living within the boundaries of a 
State, can rest, except so far as the process may be thought 
expedient in the purchase of their possessory right by the 
United States, and where the United States have the 
ultimate domain, and consequently, the right to make 
‘meedful rules and regulations respecting’ it; and also, 
im the - regulation of commerce’ with the Indians, if it is 
necessary and proper, that thi@pegulation should be made 
by conventional arrangements. And, in either case, the 
extent of the power must be limited by the objects to be 
attained. Neither of these have any connection with civil 
or criminal jurisdiction, and can therefore neither confer it 
upon the Indians, if they have it not, nor take it from the 
States, if it is vested in them.” : 

k * * * 


“ Conceding now, what, however, is not required, that, 
ander the Constitution, and for the purposes of defense and 
security, the General Government has a control over the 
Indians, that control must, of course, be limited by a just 
onstruction of the grant of power, and by the duties of the 
Government. Itis not essential to its existence, or erer- | 


Many of the tribes were in . 


cise, that it ehould include every ‘ attribate of sovereignty,’ | 
@ad it will cease whea danger is no longer to be appre- `i 
bended, and when the ordinary civil power of the commu- |: 


t 
nity is sufficient to govern and restrain the Indians; and the | 
Btates must necessarily judge when this period has arrived. | 
When the relative of the parties, and the circum. i 
stances and improvement of the Indians, render such a | 
measure proper, the portion of jurisdiction till that time in- | 
trusted to the General Government, may then be assumed, 
end the whole subject left to the State authorities. 

“This gradual change has taken place in almost all the | 
Original States ; and the principles connected with it are not 
oniy obviously just, and such as will alone reconcile the : 
dificulties of the subject, but are supported by respectable . 
authorities. 

“c We do not mean to say,’ observes the Supreme Court 

of New York, ‘that the condition of the Indian tribes, at 
t former and remote periods, bas been that of subjects or cit- 
t izens of this State. Their condition has been changing, 
“uaril they have lost every attribute of sovereignty, and be- 
‘come entirely dependent upon, and subject to our Govern- 
tment.’ ”? 


The effect upon the Cherokees is shown by the 
letter, which I hold in my hand, to the War De- 
rtment, in which they state the decision of the 
jupreme Court, and what injustice the Administra- 
tion had done to them; and their unwillingness to 
submit to it. They took firm ground, that they 
would not leave their territory; that they would 
not leave the country of their ancestors. 
The following is an extract from the letter of the , 


Cherokee delegation, to the Secretary of War, - 


dated January 28, 1833, volume 10, page 63: 


“tis sufficient to state, that it has been the lot of our 
Bation to differ in opinion with the constituted authorities ; 
of this Government, in regard to that system of policy : 
having for its object the general removal of all the Indian 
tribes west of the river Mississippi ; and that it has been our 
suisfortene to find the President of the United States enter- | 
taining views adverse to ours, upon the question of thore 
rights which our nation claims, and heretofore have peace- ; 


Mr. Cass. 
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tion was driven to the necessity of employing counsellors- 
at-law, for asserting our legal rights be‘ore the courts of the 
United States, and we have had the consolation, amidst our 
ditficulties, to see that we have not been deceived in the opin- 
ion entertained of those rights, when the supreme judicial tri- 
bunal of the country decided that the laws of Georgia, ex- 
tending jurisdiction over our territory, are repugnant to the 
laws, treaties, and Constitution of the United States, and 
were null and void. Yet, with deep regret, have we wit- 
nessed and felt the illegal proceedings of Georgia, with in- 
creasing severity; at the same time, the profecting arm of 


| 


I 


two Governments, and to endanger the safety of the many . 
blessings which they enable us to enjoy.” 


I introduce this to show the difficulties, which 


i| the Administration had to contend with at that 


the Federal Government withdrawn, and the annuity sti- _ 


pend, due to our nation by treaties, withheld, and from the 
mere claim of the right to exercise jurisdiction, the right of 


i 


surveying, disposing of, and occupying our lands by force, .; 


have since been asserted by Georgia, and measures are now 
in train for the consummation of the unjust deed. 
* 2 * * x * 


“Now, in the discharge of the duties intrusted to us, 
we ask leave to say, that notwithstanding the various per- 
plexities which the Cherokee peopie have experienced 
under the course of policy pursued towards our nation, 
they are unshaken in their objections to a removal west of 
the river Mississippi; a¥d on the question of our rights, 
and the justice of our cause, their minds are equally un- 
changeable.” 

To this letter the chiefs were answered by the 
War Department, that the Government could not 
interfere between the Cherokees and the authori- 
ties of the State of Georgia, and were referred for 
the views of the Administration to the President’s 
message to the Senate of February 22, 1831. I 
hold it inmy hand. That message took the ground 
that the States had the nihi to extend their juris- 
diction over the Indian tri 
tive had no power to interfere with them. It 
placed the Indians in such a condition, that they 
could not remain in Georgia without coming into 
conflict with the State authorities. I will read 
some extracts: 


“ From a view of the acts referred to, and the uniform 


es, and that the Execu- ` 


practice of the Government, it is manifest that, until re- | 


cently, it has never been maintained that the right of juris- 
diction by a State over Indians within its territory was 
subordinate to the power of the Federal Governinent. That 
doctrine has not been enforced, nor even asserted, in any 
of the States of New England, where tribes of Indians have 
resided, and where a few of them yet remain. ‘These tribes 
have been left to the undisturbed control of the States in 
which they were found, in conformity with the view which 
has been taken of the opinions prevailing up to 1789, and 
the clear interpretation of the act of 1802. Tn the State of 
New York, where several tribes have resided, it has been 
the policy of the Government to avoid entering into quasi 
treaty engagements with them, barely appointing commis- 
sioners oecasionalty, on the part of the United States, to 
facilitate the objects of the State in its negotiations with 
them. 


“The steps taken to prevent intrusion upon Indian Jands ` 


had their origin with the commencement of our Govern- | 
ment, and became the subject of special legislation in 1802, . 


of the juriadiction of the States. 
South Carolina, who bag uniformly regulated the Indians 
within her limits witheut the aid of the General Govern- 
ment, they have been felt within all the States of the South, 
without being understood to affect their rights or prevent the 
exercise of their jurisdiction, whenever they were in a situ- 
ation to assume and enforce it. Georgia, though materially 
concerned, has, on this principle, forborue to spread her legis- 


lation further than the settlements of her own white citizens, . 
until she has recently perceived within her limits a people | 
claiming to be capable of self-government, sitting in legis- : 


lative council, organizing courts, and administering justice. 
To disarm such an anomalous invasion of her sovereignty, 
she has declared her determination to execute her own laws 
throughout her limits—a step which seems to have been 
anticipated by the proclamation of 1783, and which is per- 
fectly consistent with the nineteenth section of the act of 
1802, According to the language and reasoning of that sec- 


‘| with the reservations which have been mentioned in favor | 
With the exception of * 


tion, the tribes to the south and the southwest are not only : 


t surrounded by settlements of the citizens of the United 
States,’ but are now also ‘ within the ordinary jurisdiction 
ot the individual States.’ 
ment the laws of the State were extended over them, and 


They became so from the mo- - 


. neighboring In 


time, and the grier; which existed among the 
i 


an tribes in consequence of it. 


' The efforts of the Administration were acknowl- 


: most gratified at its execution. 


edged by Governor Lumpkin, in a letter dated 
May 31, 1833, addressed to the Secretary of War, 
in which he speaks of the coöperation between the 
State and Federal officers. He says: 


& Before this reaches you, you will have learned through 
other channels the result of the late Cherokee council. You 
will also have discovered the use which I have made of the 
means which you were so kind as to afford ine to dispel the 
delusions imbibed by the Cherokees, through the false state- 
ments of bad men and evil counsellors, From the report 
of General Glasscock, who attended the council as my agent 
and letters which [ have received from Major Currey, special 
agent of the United States, I entertain no doubt of the good 
effects which have and will result from what transpired at 
the late council. It has afforded a favorable opportunity, 
which has been well improved, both by the agents of the 
Federal and State Governments, to enlighten the minds of 
the Cherokee people by the force of truth and documentary 
evidence, which will hereafter prevent the recurrence of 
practicing upon them gross and deceptive falsehoods, in re- 
gard to the real state of their present affairs. Everything is 
now harmonious and well understood upon this subject be- 
tween the agents of the Federal and State Governments ; 
and the important duty which now presents itself is, to use 
to the best advantage the means under our control, in bring- 
ing to the most speedy and bappy issue the great and benev- 
olent object of removing the Indians beyond the limits of 
the States, the only hope of rescuing them from speedy ex- 
termination. Circumstances now place much of the re- 
sponsibility of what remains to be done in regard to the 
Indians who stil) remain in Georgia upon the authorities of 
the State. The present Administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has performed every duty in endeavoring to fulfill 
the compact of 1802. What remains to be done depends 
very much upon a judicious management of State author- 
ity. Under this view of the subject, I hope I shall not be 
considered as assuming too much in mingling my efforts 
with yours in accomplishing the same desired object.” 


That is the view of the authorities of Georgia 
upon the conduct of the General Government in 
the discharge of its duty during the administration 
of General Sackson. In like manner, in a letter 
addressed to Governor Gayle, October 22, 1833, 
he was informed that— 

“The right of the State of Alabama to extend its juris- 
diction over the district in question is fully admitted.”? i 

Now, let me remark in respect to the nature of 
the treaty, with which the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee found so much fault, that it was pressed 
upon the Government by the whole State of Ala- 
bama—a pressure which no Administration could 
well resist. The President of this body was pres- 
ent, and was one of those, who urged the forming 
of the treaty. It was ratified by the Senate unan- 
imously. There was not one opposing voice 
against it. How, then, is that Administration re- 
sponsible, even if it was an improvident treaty, 
any more than the Senate? Why, sir, one of the 
purest men in this country, and one of the most in- 
terested in the cause of the Indians, Mr. Freling- 
huysen, of New Jersey—I did not recollect it until 
the honorable President of the Senate brought it 
to my recollection—was here the whole time, act- 
ing on behalf of the Indians, and was satisfied 
with the treaty from the beginning to the end, and 
You will observe, 


i in looking at the signatures of the witnesses to the 


treaty, the names of Colonel King, and Judge 
Wilkins, then a member of Congress from Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and, I believe, the whole 


: Alabama delegation. 


the same result follows the similar determination of Ala- : r: $ 
: whether the Indians were compelled to emigrate? 
claim in behalf of their position, now, on this question, the |: 
same respect which is conceded to the other States of the | 


bama and Mississippi. The States have, each, a right to 


Union. 
“ Towards this race of people I entertain the kindest feel- 
ings, and ain not sensible that the views which | have taken 


` of their true interests, are less favorable to them than those 
. which oppose their emigration to the West. Years since I 


stated to them my belief, thatif the States chose to extend 


their laws over them, it woutd not be in the power ofthe Fed- | 
. eral Government to prevent it. 


My opinion remains the 
same; and 1 can see no alternative for them, but that oftheir 


removal to the West, or a quiet submission to the State laws. | 
‘| If they prefer to remove, the United States agree to defray 


their expenses, to supply them the means of transportation, 


ably enjoyed, from time immemorial, and which have heen |, and a year’s support after they reach their new homes—a 
solemniy recognized by the treaties now existing with the |! provision too liberal and kind to deserve the stamp of in- 


United States. [n the course of these events, the State of 


Georgia assumed to herself the right to extend and erercise j! 


jurisdiction over all that portion of our territory called ‘ the | 


justice. Either course promises them peace and happingss, 
whilst an obstinate perseverance in the effort to maintain 
their possessions, independent of the State authority, cannot 


chartered limits of Georgia.’ The nature and effects of li fait to render their condition sti!! more heiptess and miser- 


the laws adopted by her 
people, are well known. Our nation being strenuously op- 


posed to a change of location, and the officers of the Gov- 
erament having 


egisiature, to operate upon our f 


li 
| 


‘withheld the enforeement of the intercourse |i the Union, as calculated to disturb the harmony of the 


able. Such an effort ought, therefore, to be discountenanced 
by all who sincerely sympathize in the fortunes of this 
peculiar people, and especially by the political bodies of 


The honorable Senatorfrom Tennesseeasked me 


I sdid no. Why, how could you have compelled 
them to emigrate? Would you have used coer- 
cion? We had already said to the Indians, ex- 
pressly, in a letter from the Secretary of War, 
dated January 16, 1832, to the chiefs of the Creek 
tribe then in Washington, that they would not be 
compelled to go. After stating the inducements 
for removal, and among others, that they would 
become citizens of Alabama, the letter proceeds: 

“ But, if you choose to remain, so be it; no one will com- 
pet you to go; no force will be applied. You will be as 
free to stay as we are.” , 

Allow me to say, that the moral sense of the 
country would not have justified the Administra- 
tion in driving them away by force. We could 
not have ius ne ourselves to the country, and to 
the world, in taking such a course. The idea, 
then, of employing coercion, contrary to the assent 
of the Indians, was totally out of the question; 
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on 


and we never could have made a treaty with them | 
had such a clause been inserted in it. It would | 
have effectually prevented all further operations. || 
So much for coercion. F 

In other treaties, where provision was made for 
the removal of the Indians, they assented volun- 
tarily to the removal. This treaty provided for 
the removal of all that were willing to go. It 
manifested the wish of the Government of the 
United States that they should go. It dealt lib- 
erally with them—gave them a country west of 
the Mississippi—provided for the expenses of 
their journey, and made provision for keeping 
them when there, and urged upon them to go. 
But it was to be a voluntary bargain between us 
and the small remnant of a mighty tribe. It 
stopped short at the point of force; and are we to 
be Flamed for that at this day? Surely not, Mr. 
President; surely not. 

What did the Creek Indians ask for? I will | 
show you. I will show you their demands. In | 
a letter from their chiefs to me, as Secretary of || 
War, dated March 19, 1832, they say: | 

“Tn the first place, we call your attention to the many 
reservations wanted: To each head chief, five sections; to | 
each chief, two sections; and to all heads of families, one ! 
section ; and to individuals without families in the like man- 
ner. Four reservations, containing two sections each, to be 
reserved to the king of towns for the use of town-houses. 
Reservations will be required for white men having Indian 
wives, to be under the same rules and regulations as that of 
the red people. The reservations occupied by our present 
agent, Colonel Crowell, we want reserved to him for his 
many and long services to us as a nation and as individ- 
uals; he has expended much labor and money thereon. A 
reserve of one section will be required to the nation, includ- 
ing the mills on ‘Taliapoosa river, built by Barron Dubous, ` 
and for the said Dubous to be paid for all expense and laborin 
building them. Several other reservations wil! be required 
for Indians and other persons not herein mentioned.” 

They further demanded, ‘that the territory 
‘should be surveyed; and when the selections are 
“made, no sale to be deemed valid but with the 
* assent of the head chiefs, with the agent forming 
‘a board, and with the approbation of the Presi- 
‘dent, and that the reservations be exempted from 
t taxation.” i 

They also say, ‘‘ We wish to retain our old cus- | 
toms and laws in relation to our local and internal : 
affairs.” 7 i 

They demanded also money for roads and 
bridges. i 

Provision for education and for the purchase of 
steel and iron and the employment of blacksmiths. ' 

That future annuities.should be received by the ji 
chiefs, and distributed by them. i 
i an certain judgments against the chiefs should | 

e paid. ; 

That all the debts due by individuals should be 
paid, together with losses of property. i: 

That intruders should be removed, and that cer- |; 
tain ferriages should be paid. 

The above demands were stated to bein consid- | 
eration of past cessions. For the pending one 
they said, ‘¢ We shall require, as a further consid- 
eration, a sum of money in addition to everything 
mentioned, to be divided as may be agreed on by 
the contracting parties hereafter.’’ 

The following reply was made to them: 

Extract of a letter from Lewis Cass, Secretary |! 
of War, dated April 17, 1832: t 


The President is willing to enter into an arrangement | 
for yourremoval west of the Mississippi, upon the following | 
general principles: i 

“ lst. That a country, sufficiently extensive and fertile, . 
shall be distinctly marked out, west of the Territory of | 
Arkansas, for you and for your brethren, where they now |! 
are. |’ 

69d. That this country shall be conveyed to you by pat- '. 
ents, under the provisions of the act of Congress of May 28, | 
1830; and that it shall be forever without the boundaries of 
any State or Territory. 

“3d. That you shal! have all the powers of self.govern- -: 
ment, so far as may be compatible with that general super- | 
visory authority, which it is necessary Congress should | 
exercise over you. 

“4th. That you shall have the privilege of appointing an 
agent, who shall reside at Washington, to communicate to 
tie Government your claims and wishes, and who shall be 
paid by the United States. 

Sth. That, if Congress assents to the measure, you shall 
b: allowed a delegate to that body, and shall, also, when 
your Improvement and other circumstances wil! permit, and 
when Congress think proper, be placed in the relation of a |! 
Territory. 

“6th. That all white persons, unless specially authorized 
by the laws of the United States, shall be excluded from 
your country. t 

“7th. That you shall remove to your new country at the 
expense of the United States, in either of the following modes 
you may prefer: 


yy 


“Ist. By a commutation, to be allowed to individuals or | 
families. , 

«ad. By persons to be appointed and paid by the United 
States. 

«3d. By arrangement, to be made among yourselves, by 
which some of those who are competent to the undertaking, 
may remove all your people at a rate to be fixed. . 

“8th. That subsistence shall be provided by the United 
States, for the term of one year, after you reach your desti- 
nation. 

“9th. That an annuity, proportioned to the vaiue of the 


“loth. That all the improvements upon ceded territory, ' 
which add real value to the land, be appraised and paid for. 

&ilth. That ample provision be made for the support of 
schools and teachers, and of blacksmiths, &c., for the sup- 
ply of steel and iron, and for the erection of mills, school- 
houses, churches, council-houses, and houses for a few of 
your principal chiets. 

& 12th. That a ritle and equipments be given to each male 
adult; that a quantity of blankets be allowed to your fami- 
lies, together with axes, plows, hoes, wheels, cards, and 
looms. j 

“13th. That your stock be valygd, and paid for by the 
United States. 

& 14th. That the annuities due to you, by former treaties, ; 
be paid to you west of the Mississippi. 

“15th. That provision be made tor your orphan children. 

“16th. That protection be guarantied to you against hos- | 
tile efforts of any other Indians. 

17th. It is the wish of the President that all your people 
should remove, and he is therefore unwilling that any reser- | 
vations of land should be made in the ceded territory. Still, he 
would not make this an indispensable condition, but would 
agree, should it be found necessary, that reservations should 
be made for a few of your people, in situations, and uider | 
circumstances rendering such a measure proper and within 
the scope of his legal authority. Butyour people must dis- 
tinctly understand, that those who remain will become 
citizens of the State, in which they may reside; and that | 
all the relations between them and the United States, 
founded upon their previous circumstances as Indians, 
must cease. . 

“ To the Cherokees, East of the Mississippi.” 


These were the offers made to the Creek In- 
dians. I will say, that, under other circumstances, 
it would have been difficult to have brought any 
Administration to make such a treaty. The im- 
providence of the treaty consisted in the amount 
to be given—an. amount far greater than we had 
been accustomed to give; but it was done in con- 
sequence of the peculiar position of these Indians. 
Here were five millions of land in the center of 
Alabama, exposed to all the difficulties that must : 
occur, where a considerable portion of Indians 
are living together. Their old laws and customs | 
were abrogated by the State authorities, and the 
State extended its jurisdiction over them. It is 
not possible that they could live there under these 
circumstances, unless some extraordinary meas- 
ures were taken, not only to protect, but to im- 
prove them. 

The honorable Senator from Tennessee has 
gone into the causes of the war. What does he 
state them to be? T have the reports of the com- | 
missioners appointed by the President, under the | 
authority of an act of Congress, to investigate the 
cause, of those difficulties. What do they report? 
Governor Clay, October 27th, 1837, says: 


a ; are i 
So far as I am able to judge from the communications |: trated them, and unjust in a ruinous extent to those upon 


of individuals, or from indications of public sentiment as 
expressed at public meetings, and otherwise, it seems to me 
the opinion prevails extensively, if not almost universally, 
that the frauds and forgeries practiced upon the Indians to 
deprive them of their lands, were among the principal causes 
which excited them to hostilities.” 


Governor Schley, of Georgia, October 7, 1837, 
after adverting to the lazy, dissolute habits ‘‘of 
the great majority of the Creek Indians,” and 
their consequent want, as among the causes of | 
the troubles, adds: 

“ Public opinion has, in some sections of the State, as- 


signed as a principal cause of hostilities, the frauds which | 
are alleged to have been committed on the Creeks in the | 


purchase of their lands.” 


Mr. Balch, one of the commissioners, attrib- | 
utes the cause of the troubles to the settled ani- ‘i 
mosity of the Indians against the whites; to | 
** the multiplied frauds which had been perpetrated || 
upon them by individual white men.” il 

_Mr. Crawford maintains that “ public opinion i| 
‘in this lately-harassed district imputes to fraud 
‘committed upon the Indians in the transfer of | 
‘their reservations, a large influence in exciting |. 
‘them to hostility, and this impression is obvi- |: 
‘ously well founded.” 
| Mr. BERRIEN. The Senator from Michi- | 
j gan, as understand, has alluded to a portion of 
: the statement of Mr. Balch, which ascribes these 
| hostilities exclusively to the frauds, which were 
li committed on the Indians. a 


Mr. CASS. No, sir; l said expressly that it 


: was one of the causes which he enumerated. 


Mr. BERRIEN. Mr. Balch states, as one of 
the strongest causes of the hostilities, the state of 
starvation to which the Indians had been reduced, 
and he refers to other causes by which the pas- 
sions of the Indians were inflamed, and they 
were led to commit the acts of aggression com- 


: + plained of. He enumerates three causes. 
cession you may make, be secured to you. i 


Mr. CASS. I have Mr. Balch’s report here. 
He gives three causes for the hostilities; one is the 
settled animosity of the Indians against the whites; 
the other is the multiplied frauds committed upon 
them; and the third is the state of distress to 
which they had been reduced. These are the con- 
densed views of Mr. Balch. 

I willnot go over the statement which I made 
the other day, with respect to this treaty. I hold 
in my hand the reports of the commissioners. 
These reports show thatnever, in the whole history 
of our Indian difficulties, were there anything like 
the frauds which were committed in this case. 
Mr. Balch says: 


& The practice of ‘personation’? was not unusual. In- 


' dians were bribed to appear before the agents, and declare 


that they were the owners of reserves belonging to others, 
and they were permitted to acknowledge contracts for the 
sale of the same. 

« Although many frauds were perpetrated throughout the 
year 1834, of the existence of which the agents were ap- 
prised, still it was difficult to detect and defeat them. Those 
who were engaged in plundering these unlettered savages 
were emboldened by success, and early in 1835 a plan was 
concocted to sweep off from them ail the reserves that re- 
mained uncertified, amounting to more than fifteen hundred. 
In the Jetter of the late Eli S. Shorter, a copy whereof is 
hereto annexed, marked ©, this purpose is darkly hinted at. 
In another letter from the same individual, annexed hereto, 
marked D, hisintentions are openty avowed. In it he pours 
forth his grief and distraction of mind at the signal succesa 
of the ‘Columbus Land Company,’ in their accomplish- 
ment of their work of cruelty and crime. 

« He urges his subaltern accelerated speed; charges 
them to encamp their Indians out of sight of the road; di- 
rects them to be sure to bring two old Indian women with 
them to the scene of action; and announces the appalling 
fact, that their rivals had at least four hundred Indians en- 
camped round the hill near the office of the certifying agent. 

& At the same time a letter, on the same subject, was 
written by one Benjamin P. Tarver to M. A. Cravens, a 
copy of which is hereto annexed, marked E. On the 25th 
of March, 1835, one Elijah Corley addressed a letter to Scott 
& Cravens, a copy whereof is hereto annexed, marked F. 

© It will be perceived, that in the oath, a copy of which 
is annexed, the following words are employed: * And he 
deponent, believes that the Indian who has been introduced ` 


. before the agent, is the true holder of the location described 


in the following deed.’ Subsequently to 1834, in many* 
instances these material words were omitted, and another 
form introduced, a copy of which is hereto annexed, marked 
G. Conclusive evidence of the boldness with which these 
frauds were perpetrated, may be found in the statements of 
Jesse H. Garrett, Colonel J. B. Hogan, and M. S. Booth, 
canes whereof are hereunto appended, marked H, I, and 


The report of Judge Crawford, now on the’ 
Bench of this District, is to the same effect. He 


| Says: 


“ These frauds have become of the most flagrant charac- 
ter, disgraceful in the highest degree to those who perpe-- 


whom they were practiced. It is difficult toimagine a state 
of things more discreditable than that which existed in the 
Creek country fora short time, in respect to the sale of 
Indian locations. The thirst for gain appears to have im- 
pelled men to the cool and deliberate conception of schemes 
for plundering the improvident and ignorant savage of his 
property. The simplicity and credulity of the real holders 
now served the purpose of the designing; and again and . 
more frequently Fndlan villainy, trained for the occasion, 
was the instrument used. In the former cases, the consid- 
eration money was paid in the presence of the agent, and 
obtained afterwards on some pretense from the Creek who 
had signed a contract for his Jand ; in the latter, one Indian 
was made to assume the name and character of another, 
the real owner of the reservation, and to pass through the 
necessary forms of its conveyances for hire—being paid five 
or ten dollars for his services in this iniquitous’ business ; 
while the true reservee was miles distant, unsuspicious of 
the toil that was gathering around him. The knowledge 
of these transactions was not confined to the white res- 
idents, as the correspondence of the Creek chiefs with your 
Department in 1835 fully shows, Many, or a few, such 
instances would lead to the conviction in savage minds that 
all had been despoiled, even where an adequate consider- 
ation had been paid and received ; and all the feelings ne- 


' cessary to the sad transaction of the past spring and summer 


would be aggravated by the reflections consequent upon 
this belief. This influence was unquestionably potent. It 
was natural it should be so. Unable to comprehend, and 
too willing to part with them for a disproportionate consid- 
eration, the Indians are still, without properly appreciating, 
tenacious of their landed interests. Though generally si- 
lent, they ‘were not unexcited spectators and auditors of 
what was passing. They stood upon their own land, while 
the currents and eddies of frauds were flowing and whirl- 
i ing around them with such rapidity and force as to threaten: 
the undermining of the ground below their feet. Is it won- 
derful that in their cabins it should be the subject of con» 
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versafion 2—in their social meetings, ofapirited remark ?—at i] 
therr dancee and ball plays, of impatient and exciting com- Í 
aint and in their councils, of inflammatory and fiery ` 
rhat? Among civilized mea itis difficult to impose re | 
girant apon a sense of wrong ; with the savage, impossible. 
Thave no reason for asserting that those engaged in any 
war in the purchase of reservations took an active personal 
part ia blowing the flame about to burst forth. So grave a 
eharee I shoukl deem myself unjustifiable in making against 
any man, Unless upon the most clear and cogent proofs.” 


Since the Senate met to-day, I have had a con- 
versation with a Representative in Congress from 
the State of Alabama, who authorized me to refer 
to him, in which he said that he was himselfa 
witness of the gross frauds, which were practiced 
upon the Indians. He said, which I do not doubt, 
that the main body of the settlers were upright and 
honorable men, utterly opposed to these proceed- 
ings—that there was a feeling of indignation 
amongst them against the frauds that were perpe- 
trated, but the fact was nevertheless so. It was 
known to the whole country. It passed before 
his own eyes, and he authorized me to say so 
here, like an honorable man as he is. 

The honorable Senator from Tennessee, spoke 
of the Government to feed the Indians. The Sen- 
ator I hope will allow me to produce a letter 
from the War Department on the subject of feed- 
ing the Indians, which bears upon this question, 
though not upon these particular facts. It goes to 
the principle, and shows the views then enter- 
tained of the policy of collecting Indians in masses 
with a view to feed them. It is dated January 
30, 1832, and is addressed to Judge H. L. White, 
then chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. kis as follows: 


Waa DEPARTNENT, January 30, 1832. 

Sia: T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 23d instant, respecting the situation of the 
Seosiante Indians, in Florida. 

The accompanying papers (marked A) exhibit all the ìn- | 
forn manon concerning the number and condition of these 

ndians. 

The same genera! canses which are every where producing 
want and misery among the Indians, who are placed in 
immediate contact with our settlements, are operating upon 
the Seminole Indians, and are probably aggravated by pe- 
cnliar circumstances. I understand that their location is 
an unfortunate one, and that there is no game to supply their 
wants when their crops fail, either through their own indo- 
lence, or the unfavoradbleness of the season. 

In addition to these considerations, there can be no doubt 
bat that the funds which have, from time to time, been ap- 
plied towards their subsistence, have had a tendency to par- 
alyze their exertions, and have taught them to look to the 
Government for aid—thus fostering that indolence and im- 

rovidence which so peculiarly mark the Indian character. 

t will be seen, by adverting to the paper marked B, that the 
sums already applied towards the relief of these Indians 
have been very great, in proportion to their numbers; and, ` 
in fact, far greater than any similar expenditure which has 
been elsewhere made. ! 

I believe these gratuities are worse than useless. Acci- 
dental causes may produce temporary distress ; and, on such 
occasions, the Government may very properly interpose for 
the relief ot the Indians. Bat when such a practice is re- 
peated, and they are led todepend upon this source for these 
supplies, they will necessarily sink into an abject and de- 
pendent condition. 

There is reason to believe that these Indians would enter ' 
into a treaty for the relinquishment of their lands in Florida, 
and for their removal to the district assigned for the perma- 
nent establishment of the Creeks, west of the Mississippi. 
Certainly, if their condition has been, and is, such as we 
have reason to believe, the sooner they remove from the 
present scene of their sufferings, and join their countrymen, 
who are stated to possess, in abundance, the necessaries of 
life, the sonner wil! they escape from these periodical visit- 
ations. 

Having no doubt bat that such should be their course, the 
President has directed that a negotiation be immediately 
opened for this purpose ; and instructions have already been 
prepared with that view. , 

The pereon intrusted with this negotiation has been di- 
rected, if the Indians enter inte an arrangement upon the 
basis propnsed—being thatalready established for other emi- | 
grating tribes—to supply their immediate wants, and to in- | 
sert a stipulation in the treaty forthe payment. But if they 
refuse, he has been instructed to inform them that the Gov- 
erninent deems it wholly useless to provide these supplies, 
as it only encourages them to depend upon others, and not 
upon themseives. 

As soon as the result is knovn, it shall be communicated 
to the committee, with a view to an appropriation, if that be 
necessary; and if not, then for such a course as Congress :: 
may think proper to adopt. ; 

Very respectfully, ke., 


I 
j 


LEWIS CASS. 
To the Hon. Hven L. Waite, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, U. S. Senate. 


{ 

These are the views of the then Administration - 
connected with the furnishing of provisions to the : 
Indians. You cannot feed a tribe of Indians with ‘' 
safety; for if you commence they will expect you | 
to continue it; and where are you to stop? If you į; 
do not stop till the distress ceases, you will never i 


“| 
t 
i 
| 
i 
i 


stop. An Indian knows how to die, but he does 
not know how to work. He dies with as much 


(A 


stoicism as any of the great names, whose self- 


devotion has won them a place upon the records 
of history. No one dis 
himself than an Indian when he is aboutto die. I 
repeat, they know how to die, but not how to 
work. 
them together for that purpose, they will learn to 
depend upon you, and not upon themselves, and 
when you stop, their distress will begin again. 
The game of these Indians in this country had 
disappeared altogether. It had been swept awa 
before the advance of the white population. If 
the Government had collected the Indians for the 
purpose of feeding them, it would have been com- 
pele to continue that practice. It would have 
een compelled to issue provisions to an unlimited 
extent of time. But, besides, what right had the 
Administration to introduce such a system? Con- 
ress alone could do it. Congress places at the 
isposition of the Executive a very small amount 
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me in an attitude which I expressly disclaimed in 
my discussion of this question. 
r. CASS. If the honorable Senator from 


‘| Tennessee enters into this discussion under the 


ays more power over ` 


If you begin to feed them—if you collect ` 


of money, with a view to issue provisions under | 
very peculiar circumstances, when there is peculiar ` 


distress, but not to continue a great system of fur- 
nishing tribes of Indians with provisions, which 
would alike exhaust the resources of the Govern- 


ment, and be detrimental to the Indians them- ' 


selves. 

There is a singular fact connected with this 
matter, which I will explain to the Senate. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said on this subject, 
itis a fact, that until the war actually broke out, 
the whole amount of damages assessed for depre- 
dations committed by these Indians, was but $370. 
The whole amount claimed up to that time, was 
but $450. There were one thousand and thirty 
persons claiming damages against the Indians. 
Although these were committed fora period of four 
years—between 1832 and 1836—yet only $450 
were claimed during that time, and only $370 had 
been allowed by the commissioners, Such a fact 
is unexampled. Do you believe, that if the In- 
dians were reduced to the extreme stateof distress, 
which has been supposed, they would not have 
committed depredations to an amount greater than 
$370? If there had been such a degree of distress 
as is supposed, the Indians would have swept the 


whole country; they would have taken all the cattle, : 


hogs, and corn they could find. Yet, in four years, 


the facts show that they took property to the value | 


of but $370, and during the war, to $350,000. The 
thing 1s obviously impossible on its face, that 


they could have been driven to war in consequence | 
of these distresses, when their distresses only com- |: 


pelled them to commit depredations to the amount 
of $370 before hostilities actually broke out. 


I have no doubt whatever, that Judge Crawford 


correctly states the causes of the war. 
from the condition of the Indians; from their state 
of distress; from the frauds which had been com- 
mitted upon them; and from all those injuries and 
insults and aggressions, by which a high-minded 

ple are in a state of desperation, driven to the 
ast extremity. I do not believe that any one of 
these causes, singly, produced the war; but I be- 
lieve the Indians were irritated, and all the other 


It arose ' 


t 
i 


slightest idea that 1 wished to do him injustice, 
he is mistaken. On the contrary, I entertain to- 
ward him every feeling of personal respect. 

Mr. BELL. I have no doubt of that at all. 
I have no doubt that the honorable Senator had 
no unfriendly feeling toward myself personally, 

Mr. CASS. Not the least in the world. 

Mr. BELL. But, nevertheless, the Senator has 
presented the course of argument to which I 
thought proper to resort the other day, as having 
a bearing, an intention, which I did not give to it, 
and which I do not think can be fairly inferred 
from anything that I said or did. The honorable 
Senator from Michigan has assumed that I had 
assailed the policy of the administration of General 
Jackson in regard to Indian removals generally, not 
confining it to this particular case. 1 am presented 
in the attitude of those who, in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and in the country, throughout the period of 
General Jackson’s administration, strenuously op- 
posed his general policy of Indian removal. Now, 
sir, instead of arraigning the policy of General Jack- 
son’s administration in regard to Indian removal, 
although during a portion of the period when that 
operation was most active, I was an opponent of 

eneral Jackson’s administration generally, and 
on many points of public policy, yet I was a stren- 
uous advocate for General Jackson’s policy of In- 
dian removal, to the close of hisadministration, and 


: whenever the question has been brought up since. 


Then it is impossiblethat, in anything I have said 
in this debate, I could have meant to attack that 
policy. 

Well, in a more limited sense, what view did 1 
take of the policy of the administration of General 
Jackson? {f said that this treaty was unfortunate 
in its provisions; and to that extent the fore- 
knowledge of the Administration, of which the 
honorable Senator from Michigan constituted a 
part, may be said to have been attacked. But I 
expressly excused the honorable Senator, and the 
whole Administration, from any intentional viola- 
tion—from any intentional improvidence in the 
terms adopted in that treaty. I assailed the treat 
as an unwise, an improvident one, one that 


_ had no doubt had been pressed upon the Adminis- 


i: 
| that, while I ‘made these admissions, the greater 


causes were magnified by the system, and by the : 


frauds which were committed upon them. 


these circumstances, they were driven to hostili- | 


ties. 

Mr. President, I was about to enter upon the 
consideration of the questions connected with the 
claim for damages presented before the Senate, 
but I shall decline to do so. I think I have said 
sufficient. I haveconfined my observations to the 
general facts connected with the course of the Ad- 
ministration of General Jackson, in the extinction 
of the Indian title to the lands of the Creeks. I 
intended to have said much more, but I shail not 


. do 80. 


Mr. BELL said: Mr. President, I am sorry to 


: have occasion, and, as I think it will be shown, 


an occasion presented unnecessarily by the hon- 


i orable Senator from Michigan, to occupy a little 


more time than fF contemplated as necessary or im- 
portant in the further discussion of the proposition 
which has been submitted. The honorable Sena- 
torfrom Michigan has taken some positions which 
I think are not warranted by the facts of the case, 
and he has moreover thought proper to present 


tration by the necessity in which the Government 
then stood, in order to prevent collision between 
the Federal Government and the States, in which 
these Indian tribes were situated. I saidthat I could 
excuse a great deal of improvidence in any experi- 
ment under such circumstances. I said I could 
excuse a great deal of improvidence, in the peculiar 
circumstances under which the experiment of re- 
moving the Creek Indians, by peculiar means, was 
resorted to. But, nevertheless, my argument was, 


was the justice on the side of these claimants, in 
seeking at the hands of the Government, indemnity 
from consequences which I stated, seemed to me 


. inevitable from the nature of the provisions of the 
| treaty, and which, I think, might have been con~ 


nder `` 


sidered as inevitable by all, unless the Government 
proceeded with a degree of caution and circum- 
spection, in the execution of the treaty, which 
could: hardly be expected of that Administration, 
in the midst of the turmoils and distraction of per- 


‘haps one of the most agitating periods of our 


history. It was a time when the questions of 


| nullification, the currency, and the removal of the 
' deposits, were mixed with the policy of the re- 


moval of the large Indian tribes of the South, un- 
der a threatened conflict with State eet 
e 


| engrossed almost exclusively the attention of t 


administrators of the Government, and of public 
men generally. I believe, that evenas improvident 


|| as were the features of this treaty, yet if the Gov- 


ernment had given its attention closely and vigil- 
antly to the proper execution of it, these depreda- 
tions never would have occurred. But, without 
that particular and special attention which the: 
nature of these provisions called for, I say the 
consequence that did ensue was inevitable. 

Now,-I must say to the honorable Senator from’ 
Michigan, that when he has thought proper to 
charge that I made an assault on the general pol- 
icy of Indian removal adopted by General Jack-' 
son’s administration, he has not exercised his 
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1 
usual candor. He certainly has had some bias in if 
his mind which led him to believe that in the de- i 
feuse of General Jackson’s general policy on the 
subject, he might illustrate and bring to mind the 
firmness and the consistency with whigh he him- 
self had always supported a great popular chief 
in this country. I cannot see any other sufficient 
and adequate motive in arraigning me as attacking | even before that time. k 
General Jackson’s general policy of removal, to . lt is important to remember, that these settlers, 
which, indeed, I gave my support throughout. : who cameand purchased these three millions, were 
My only attack was with regard to the providence dispersed over the whole country, mingling with 
and the wisdom of the provisions of this particu- | the reservations taken by the Indians. An Indian 
lar treaty of 1832. | family might thus be surrounded by two or three 
Ido not care to pursue much further any re- || white settlers, who purchased under the Govern- 


marks in reply to`what the honorable Senator | ment sale. The proportion was two Indians to 


from Michigan has thought proper to allege as to || three whites. There was no demarcation—no dis- 
; criminations between Indian settlements and white 


my attack upon the policy of General Jackson’s € t 
administration; but, in my judgment of this ques- || settlements, except the lines which marked out the 
They were 


tion, although [ defer greatly to the arguments of | separate reservations of the Indians. 
the honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Ber- || thrown in together, pell-mell, without any dis- 
RIEN,] in laying so much stress on the act of 1837, i| crimination as to district or section of country. It 
yet I think that when at last you come to fully in- |; isupon this ground, mainly, that I base this amend- 
vestigate the matter, this claim can only beallowed ` ment. Itis upon the ground, that the Government, 
upon the ground that the provisions of the treaty by the provisions of that treaty, and the man- 
of 1832, and the policy pursued by the Govern- ner in which it executed them, led naturally, and 
ment in executing them, necessarily and inevitably by necessary consequence, to these depredations. 
led to the depredations for which the citizens of Now,! contend that the Government has no right 
Alabama and Georgia now claim indemnity. My to say that there has been war—it has no right to 
argument is, that these citizens were invited to go ` say that there has been a public war, and that its 
and take possession of the country before any |j citizens have no right to come forward and claim 
portion of the Indians had removed. There were |! indemnity for their property lost by the ravages of 
twenty-three thousand of the Indians, including || that war. If it be war, who produced it? ‘That 
their slaves, in a territory of no very large extent, |! is the gist of the controversy between the honor- 
when a population of perhaps thirty or forty thou- || able Senator from Michigan and myself, at last. 
sand whites poured in upon their Janda. We do || Who produced that war? Who laid the founda. 
not know the precise number, but we do know || tion for it? Who were those, who, when fore- 
that the country was full of white settlers. We | warned of the consequences, folded their arms, 
know that from a very early day after the treaty || indifferent to the calls for military protection, and 
was made, they were invited to go in and take |! for supplies of 
possession of the Indian country, and before the In- | Indians, and re. 
dians had removed, or even before any large por- || commit depredations upon the property of the 
tion of them had manifested any disposition to || whites ? 
remove. Whatever may have been doneat a subse- || Sir, I do not intend to pursue this argument fur 
quent period, I say that at thetime the white popu- '' ther than I did the other day, and I did not wish 
lation was invited to enter upon the Indian terri- to press it then, 
tory, there was no disposition manifested by the ` the honorable Senator from Michigan. But I 
tribe generally to emigrate. : must say to the honorable Senator, as a compo- 
Mr. CASS. Will the honorable 
mit me to ask him who invited the whites there? | 
Mr. BELL. _ I say that the Government of the 
United States, in the provisions of the treaty, and 
in the subsequent acts of the Administration in 
execution of the treaty, invited white settlers into | 
the country. The fifth article of the treaty pro- 
vides, that all intruders shall be inhibited until the 
country was surveyed, and until the reservations 
stipulated for the heads of families should be se- 
lected, and that as soon as the cou ntry was sur- 
veyed, and the reservations were selected, the 
stipulation against intruders should not apply to 
the remainder of the country; but that it should 
then be open to the white population. Thus, by 


culties commenced, the Administration advertised 
the three millions of acres ceded by the treaty of 
| 1832, not taken up by reservations, for sale at 
‘| public auction, ani which, by the terms of the 
'; treaty, white settlers were at liberty to go in and 
|| occupy. The facts are abundant to prove that the 
| whole country was swarming with white settlers, 


| of the subject, that he stood by and saw the clouds 
reak forth into a storm, and yet he sent neither 


| nor troops to protect the whites against their dep- 
redations. That is the distinct allegation which I 
' make., If there was war, I say the Government 
| provoked it in the firstinstance. I say that when 
the evidence of rising discontent was furnished to 
the Government in abundance, 
terms, but in detail, it disregarded the signs of ap- 
proaching hostilities until they actually com- 
menced; and, now, it is said that there was a war, 
and the Senator from Michigan maintains that 


the express terms of the treaty, white settlers were there is no principle upon which these people can 
Invited to go and occupy the country. claim indemnity because there was a war. I re- 
Now, does the honorable Senator know what || peat, that if there was war, it was produced by 


the action of the Government. The citizens of 
i the United States wereinvited by your policy—by 
whole of the territory ceded remained, after every | the provisions of the treaty itself—by the sales 
head of an Indian family belonging to the trihe had || of the lands not reserved by the treaty—to set- 
taken his reservation. There were about five | tle the country ceded by that treaty while the 
millions of acres in the territory altogether. There | Indians continued to occupy it. The natural in- 
were about twenty-three thousa Indians, or || ference from that invitation was, that the Govern- 
twenty-one thousand exclusive of blacks. There || Ment would take the proper steps to protect them 
were upwards of six thousand reservations to be |. against the depredations of the Indians, and not 
selected, according to the terms of the treaty, || having done so, the Government must indemnify 
which consumed upwards of two millions of acres, || the sufferers. 
or about two fifths of the whole. But that is not | 
the only material view to be taken of that part of || 
the question. These reservations were not con- | 
fined to any particular district. These two millions | 
of acres selected and set apart for the heads of the 
ndian families, were distributed in detached parcels 
over the whole territory ceded. A population | 
from Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and the Ca- 
rolinas, flowed in by thousands; and from the | 
statements I have seen, it a pears that this influx 
of white settlers commenced. as soon as the treaty 
was made, 
Pies further reply to the question of the honorable 
= me oe Pei, asto who invited the white 
i © into this territory, I state, that in 
1834, and more than two Tere bdr these diffi- 


portion of this country was not claimed as neces- 
sary for Indian reservations? Three fifths of the 


Statement, that the policy adopted by the Govern- 
ment in the treaty of 1832 with the Creeks, was 
new. This is a matter not of any great conse- 
quence to the argument itself. It is not of much 
consequence to put myself right, or to put the 
| honorable Senator in the wrong; but it is of con- 
Sequence to the investigation of this claim, that I 
should state whether he or myself is really in 
error as to the grounds upon which it rests. My 
argument was, not that this was the first instance 
in which the Government had resorted to reserva- 
tions as a means of inducing Indians to cede a por- 
tion of their territory to the United States. I 
have made no such statement; for the practice of 


|; was my argument. 


orovisions necessary to subsist the | 
jeve them from the temptation to || 
but for the earnest opposition of || 


Senator per- | nent part of the Administration which had charge | 
gathering which he was admonished would soon |: 


| Supplies forthe subsistence of the starving Indians, | 


not only in general | 


The Senator said the other day that he would | 
demonstrate that I was entirely mistaken in the | 


making such reservations was common for a long 
time, and had become a very vicious one, as the 
honorable Senator well knows. It is a practice 
which has now been abandoned altogether, or to 
a very great extent. I did say that this was the 
first instance in the execution of tha policy of the 
removal of tribes of Indians situated in any of the 
States of the Union, in which, instead of obtain- 
ing from them a stipulation to remove within a 
i given time—in which, instead of insisting in an 
! article of the treaty that they should remove, the 
Government had resorted to the means of admit- 
ting the white population to flow in upon them 
with a view of driving the Indians away. That 
And I went on with some 
; general statements with regard to the manner in 
which the white population.had spread themselves 
over the whole country, without any distinct limits 
as to territory or district. My statement was, 
that in no treaty that had ever been made by the 
| Government of the United States with the Indians, 
| embracing a cession of their whole country, had 
| the whites been permitted to settle among the In- 
: dians prior to removal. Ido not mean to say that 
|| white men were never permitted, to any extent, to 
|, go in and settle among the Indians; but I say that 
; this was the first instance in which the Govern- 
|| ment resorted to the expedient of introducing the 
| white population as a means of expelling them 
| by moral suasion, if you please, or by the neces- 
| sities to which it would reduce them after they 
' had disposed of their lands—after they had sold 
their reservations, to demonstrate to them, unlet- 
tered, unthinking, improvident savages, as most 
of them were, that their only safety for subsist- 
ence and comfort was to retreat west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. The Government had exhausted 
all its argument in council upon that subject with 
the Indians, and they still said to the Government, 
“ We will make no treaty which binds us to go 
| west.” The Government said, ‘* We must havea 
‘treaty with you, and you must cede your coun- 
‘try. The State of Alabama will extend her laws 
| ‘over you, and there will be a collision between 
‘ that State and your Great Father. We must have 
‘some treaty with you. We will give each head 
‘of a family among you three hundred and twenty 
‘acres of land, provided you cede to us the whole 
ii of your country; but we will not require ou to 
‘remove unless you choose to do so.” The In- 
| dians agreed to this. They inquired again and 
again, ‘‘ Will we be forced to remove?” The 
i; honorable Senator himself says he wrote to them 
j; that they should be as free to stay as to go. The 
| novelty of this policy of the Government was re- 
i| Sorting to the influx of white settlers as a means 
| of opening to the eyes of the Indians the neces- 
sity of their removal. The Indians protested 
when the treaty was made, that they would not 
remove, and would not make any stipulation re- 
ela Pais to remove. The honorable Senator 
rom Michigan, who was required Palas his 
signature to the treaty, stated they should not be 
required to remove. The honorable Senator will 
not deny that one of the stipulations of the treaty 
was, that the Indians should not be coerced to 
remove, and he told them afterwards that they 
were as free to remain as to go. 

I recur to the issue made with me by the Sen- 
ator in regard to this policy. The honorable Sen- 
ator says I am mistaken in regard to the policy of 
admitting the whites among the Indians. ten 
that the policy had been resorted to before, and he 
referred to the treaty of 1817 with the Cherokees, 
in which the same policy was pursued by the 
Government. Now, was the honorable Senator 
quite candid when he laid down the position thus 
broadly? Was it candid to say that the policy 
adopted in regard to the Cherokee nation in the 
treaty of 1817 was at all similar to this case? Al- 
though there were a number of reservations made, 
as to the Cherokees, can he say that it was an 
analogous case to the pad of 1832 with the Creek 
nation of Indians? 1 ask him again, does hethink 
it was candid to refer to this case? Dees he sup- 
pose the cases are at all parallel? 

In the first place, in the Creek treaty, the whole 
country was ceded, and every head of a Creek 
family was permitted to take a reservation of three 
hundred ane twenty acres of land, and, moreover, 
provision was made for the sale of the lands not 
taken up by reservations as fast as they could be 
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surveyed and the reservation selected. The In- 
dians were also authorized to sell their reserva- 
tions, Agents were to be appointed to certify to 
the fairness and correctness of those sales. In the 
same treaty the Creeks were notified that they 
were not required to remove. Now, look at the 
treaty of 1317. During the short period, since my 
attention has been called to it, I have not had time 
to examine all the details of the treaty, and to state 
what proportion of the Cherokee country was 
ceded by the treaty of 1817. { had hoped that 
the honorable Senators from Georgia would have 
recollected what portion of the Cherokee territory 
was ceded. We know that the great contest be- 
tween the United States and Georgia on the sub- 
dect of the removal of the Indians from the limits 
of that State, commenced before this time, but the 
treaty of 1835 was the final result of that struggle, 
in which treaty very large and liberal terms were 
agreed to in order to comply with the guarantee of 
the Government to extinguish the Indian title to 
all the country claimed by them within the limits 
of Georgia. By the treaty of 1817, but a small 
portion of the Indian territory was ceded. It was 
scarcely touched by that treaty, or by the treat 
of 1819, which was made afterwards by Mr. Cal- 
houn. The great body of the territory still re- 
mained free for the occupation of the Cherokee 
nation, and the United States bound themselves to 
prevent the settling of white men among the In- 
dians in all the territory not ceded, without their 
consent, 

The treaty of 1817, in another aspect of it, has 


no resemblance to the principles or policy of the | 


treaty of 1832. The treaty of 1817, so faras res- 
ervations were allowed to the Cherokee Indians, 
was founded upon the ground of the advanced civil- 
ization of a number of Cherokee families, and 
they were allowed to take reservations upon the 
express condition that they should become citizens 
of the State in which the territory lay, and be sub- 
ject, in all respects, to the jurisdiction and the laws 
of the State; and they were believed, at the time, 
to be such as were qualified to become citizens of the 
Tnited States. We know that there were portions 
of the Cherokee Indians who were very far ad- 
vanced in civilization. Provision was made, that 
if they did leave the lands after they had occupied 
them, the lands should revert to the United States. 
Instead of imposing restrictions upon them, calcu- 
lated to induce them to remove, they forfeited 
their Jands by the treaty of 1817 if they did re- 
move. This shows that there was an entire dif- 
ference in the policy of the two treaties. I wish 
merely to read that clause of the treaty of 1817 
with the Cherokees with regard to reservations. 
It is as follows: 


tt Ant. 8. And to each and every head ofan Indian fam- | 


ily, on the east side of the Mississippi river, on the lands 
that are now, or may hereafter be, surrendered to the Uni- 


ted States, who may wish to become citizens of the United | 


States, the United States do agree to give a reservation of 
rix hundred and forty acres ofland,” * * * ttin which they 


shail have a life estate, with a reversion in fee-simple to the | 


widow ber dower.” * * + ‘ Provided, That if any of the 
heads ef families, for whom reservations may be made, 
should remove therefrem, then, and in that case, the right 
to revert to the United Stafes.’? i 


So, then, these reservations were for the benefit ` 


of heads of families, who, it was supposed, were 
qualified to become citizens of the United States; 
and there was.a penalty of forfeiture of their lands 
attached to their removal. But the main difference 
in the features of the two treaties is, that there 
were only fractions, or portions of the Cherokee 


territory ceded by the treaty of 1817; whereas, by ` 
the treaty of 1832, the whole territory claimed by 


the Creek Indians was ceded. 


Now, a few words with regard to another treaty, | 


referred to by the honorable Senator. The Choc- 


` taw treaty was referred to as the establishment of ` 
By the l4tharticle of that treaty . 


a similar policy. 
it was provided that— 

** Each bead of a Choctaw family, being desirous to re- 
main and become a citizen of the United States, shali be 
permitted to do so, by signifying his intention to the agent 
within six months from the confirmation of the treaty ; and 
he or she shall th be entitled to areservation of one 
section.» * * * If they reside upon said lands intending 
to hecame citizens of the States, for five years after the rati- 
fication of this treaty, in that case a grant, in fee-simple, 
shali issue.” 


And, in the 18th article of the same treaty, are 
the following stipulations: 
“The United States shall cause the lands to be surveyed, 


| and surveyor shali enter the Choctaw country tor that pur- 
© pose, conducting themselves properly and disturbing or in- 
i terrupting none of the Choctaw peaple. But uo person is 
| to be permined to settle within the nation, or the lands to be 
` sold before the Choctaws remove,” 
This treaty was entered into in 1830, just two 
io before the treaty with the Creek nation. 
i The Choctaw treaty was for the cession of the 
entire country held by them. There were reser- 
vations allowed to the Chectaws to a considerable 
extent, as we have seen; but those taking reser- 
vations were to become citizens of the States, if 
they chose, by the very terms of the treaty, while 
the great body of the nation expressed their deter- 


: 


mination to remove, and stipulated to do so; but ` 


they still required the Government of the United 
States to prohibit the intrusion of white men until 
their removal was effected. 

And again, there is the treaty with the Chick- 
asaw Indians, made inthe same year in which the 
westy was made with the Creek nation of Indians. 
By the treaty of 1832, entered into with the Chick- 
asaws, their whole country was ceded to the Uni- 
ted States, to be sold for the benefit of the Indians 
—the proteeds of the same to be paid over to them 
after deducting costs of survey and sale; never- 
theless in this treaty we find the following article: 

“Ant. 15. The Chickasaws request that no persons be 
permitted to move in and settle on their country before the 
land is sold. It is therefore agreed, that no person whatso- 
ever, who is not a Chickasaw, or connected with the Chick 
asaws by marriage, shall be permitted to come into the coun- 
try and settle on any part of the ceded lands unti? they shall 
be offered for sale, and then there shall not be any person 

mitted to settle on any part of the land which has not 
sold at the time of such settlement. ”? 

Thus the Chickasaws stipulated that until their 
lands were sold, they were not to be intruded upon. 
There is this further difference between the treaty 
with the Chickasaws and Choctaws, and the one 
with the Creeks: Both the Choctaws and the 
Chickasaws, or the great body of these tribes, 
expressed their disposition to remove west of the 
Mississippi, and so stipulated in the treaties made 
with them. But the Creeks refused to make a 


j 


Eae z 
| of its witnesses. 


, the witnesses. 


He speaks of its having been 
approved by Mr. Frelinghuysen, formerly a 
Senator from New Jersey. He alluded to a 


! former distinguished Senator from Tennessee, the 


late Judge White, as having been present at it- 
Now, I do not see Judge White named as one of 
Mr. CASS. I did not say he was one of the 
witnesses; but he was present. 
Mr. BELL. I have not been able to find his 


. name among the list. 


Mr. CASS. He was present when the treaty 
was negotiated; but he declined to sign his name, 
because, as a Senator, he thought it would be 
hardly proper for him to do-so. 

Mr. BELL. I can readily perceive how these 


: gentlemen might suppose it possible to avoid collis- 


ions between the white settlers and the Indians, 
even with the novel provisions of the treaty. In 


' the first place, they would conclude that after the 


treaty with the Goverriment of the United States | 


on any such terms. 
show distinctly the nature of the evidence on which 

‘my declaration was based, that this treaty was a 
novel experiment—there being nothing like it, be- 
fore or since. 

By the first article of the treaty of 1832, the 
Creek tribe of Indians cede all their lands east of 
the Mississippi to the United States. 
article is this further stipulation: 

& All intruders upon the country hereby ceded, shall be 


I refer to this in order to | 


removed therefrom in the same manner as intruders are 


removed by law from other public lands, until the country 
is surveyed and the selections (of reservations) made. After 
the country is surveyed and tire selections made, this article 
shall not operate on that part of it not included in such 
selections.’ 

The third article of the treaty provides, that the 
reservations made by the heads of families may be 
sold by them “* to any other persons fora fair con- 
sideration, in such manner as the President may di- 
rect;”’ and that “the contract shall be certified by 
|: some person appointed by the President for that 
urpose. ”” 

he twelfth article is in these words: 
| ‘The United States are desirous that the Creeks should 
. remove to the country west of the Mississippi, and join their 
countrymen there; and for this purpose it is agreed, that as 


i: fast as the Creeks are prepared to emigrate, they shall (be : 
removed at the expense of the United States: Provided, ` “as 
', bama, or anywhere else, denies. 


` however, that this article shall not be construed so as to 
' compel the Creek Indians to emigrate, but they shall be free 
to go or stay, as they please.” 

Now, I say that this was a policy which was 
novel. It was an improvident policy. I say it 
was most unwise, and that a gentleman of as large 
| experience in Indian affairs as the honorable Sena- 
:| tor from Michigan, and of the then President of 
| the United States, ought to have foreseen that the 
| state of things likely to arise under such a treaty 
| would lead to hostilities between the whites and 
Knowing, as they did, the Indian 


! aversion to removal, except upon compulsion; the ' 
‘| instinctive and natural clinging to the bones and | 


| graves of their forefathers—sometimes even volun- 
| tarily sacrificing life before they will be removed— 
' these difficulties, it seems to me, should have 
|’ been foreseen. 

The honorable Senator has referred to the sign- 
! ers of this treaty. He says that the President of 
i; this body, then a Senator from Alabama, was one 


a 


In the fifth ' 


Indians sold their reservations and consumed the 
proceeds of the sales, before the Government would 


' permit them to be brought to a condition of starva- 


tion, which would drive them to hostilities with 
the whites, it would have been in its power to give 
them temporary relief. Then, if it should be the 
policy of the Government to use starvation as a 
means of coercing the removal of these Indians, 
those gentlemen may have calculated that the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, in conformity with 
the practice and policy of the Government in such 
cases, when sufficiently warned, would station a 
sufficient military force to repress the hostility of 
the Indians and protect the lives and property of 
the white settlers. I can see all that; at l sup- 

ose the honorable Senator from Michigan may 
have made the same calculations. But the factis, 
that neither subsistence was provideđ for the starv- 
ing Indians, nor a military force provided to re- 
press depredations. 

Now, how does the honorable Senator avoid the 
force of that argument? He says that it was 
neither starvation nor the want of military force 
that led to these depredations; but that they arose 
mainly on account of the gross frauds upon the 
Indians by the whites in the purchase of their 
reservations. Let us see the force of that argu- 
ment, and whether the honorable Senator can take 
anything to himself upon that ground. 

he treaty provided that the contracts for the 
sale of the reservations should be certified b 
agents appointed by the Government. It is al- 
leged that the gross frauds perpetrated in the 
transfer of those reservations was one principal 
cause of the depredations committed. ill the 
honorable Senator say that the Government or the 


| Administration of that day is exempt from all re- 


sponsibility to public sentiment, and to the indi- 


: viduals who lost their property, on the ground of 


| the default of their own agents? The agents di- 


vided the country into three parts, and one of 
them, named McHenry, had the hardihood after- 
wards to report to the Government that nineteen 


. twentieths of the reservations certified by him 


were fraudulent; and yet the honorable Senator 
says the Administration was not responsible. 

hy not, sir? The proof is, that this agent must 
either have been wholly incompetent or dishonest. 
The latter, I believe, is not affirmed of him; but 


‘ that he was wholly incompetent for the duties he 


‘undertook to perform, no man in Georgia or Ala- 
Who was he? 


: He was taken, as far as I could perceive at the 
` time, on account of his being a warm partisan in 


; some count 
| job of certifying the contracts for the sale of the 


in the north of Alabama, and the 
reservations by the Indians, was given to him; 
and with no associates, because it seems those 
agents were at liberty to take separate districts 
and certify separately. This man, with no 
known competency for such a business, not 
known to the country as a man of business, was 
appointed by the Administration, and it was ip 
his district principally that the grossest frauds 
were perpetrated; nineteen twentieths of all the 
sales he certified being admitted to be fraudulent. 
And yet the honorable Senator persists in his ar- 

ment that the Government is not responsible. 

emember that I am answering the argument 
that the Indians were driven to commit the depå- 
dations mainly by these frauds; and the Senator 
says the Government was not responsible for the 
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consequences which ensued. But I will leave the 
subject of the responsibility of the Government 
fur the incompetency of its agents without fur- 
ther remark. f 

A word now with regard to another point. By 
the terms of the treaty no white man, except those 
who had gone already and put their crops upon 
portions of the Indian Territory, were authorized 
to enter the country until the lands were surveyed 
and the selections made for the Indians. That is 
the stipulation of the treaty. What are the facts? 
Even anterior to the ratification of the treaty in 
1832 the white population went in by hundreds 
and thousands. he surveys were not com- 
pleted until 1834, two years afterwards, and in 
the mean time the couhtry was pretty well filled 
up with white settlers. 
the expreas terms of the treaty; and yet the hon- 
orable Senator says the Government is not respon- 
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are daily depredating on the property of the inhabitants, 
oftentimes in the most open and daring manner, bidding de- 
fiance to the owners.” | 

Captain Page, of the United States Army, wrote 
to Governor Clay, of Alabama, on the 5th of 
Poul, 1836, whose letter the Governor transmit- 
ted tothe Secretary of War. The Captain makes | 
this statement in his letter: 

“ I think troops (say five companies) are absolutely ne- | 
cessary for the protection of this part of the State.” * >» l 
& No longer than two days ago, the Indianscollected (about i 
three or four hundred) in a swamp, with their rttles, and | 
commenced firing them off. It was done, of course, to 


' frighten off the families, and they accomplished their object.” 
è 2 


: an Indian in this 
his was in violation of : 


sible, is not liable, for the payment of these dep- | 
redations, because it was faultless in bringing on 


the hostilities complained of. He says that they 
arose from circumstances beyond the control of 
the Government, and did not grow naturally and 
necessarily out of its policy. ill the honorable 
Senator, when he comes to reply to what I say on 
thia point, answer me—was there no default in 
the Government in permitting white men to settle 
in the country prior to 1834, when the surveys 
were completed? The depredations did not com- 
mence until about two years after the lands were 
put up for saie in 1834, and the whole country 
was then overrun with white people. They did 
not commence until May, 1836; but still the difi- 
culties and discontent were brewing all the time. 
In further answer to the argument of the hon- 


orable Senator, that the Government is not respon- i 
sibie for the consequences which grew out of this 


treaty, 1 beg leave to detain the Senate for a few 
moments in referring to the testimony to show 
either the negligence of the Government, or its 
indifference to any consequences. I shall give it 
as it presents itself in historical order, without 


, by starvation, and not sending supplies or a mili- | 
tary force, when forewarned of the consequences. i 
s 


taking up one pointata time. With regard tothe ` 


matter of furnishing subsistence or supplies to the 
Indians, the honorable Senator, as 1 understand 
him to-day, does not reaffirm that the Government 
undertook to supply them, but attempts to evade 
the force of the argument on the sideof the claim- 
ants, by involving us in the mist of a general dis- 
cussion as to the policy of subsisting the Indians 
on the frontier penerall He said that it was a 


false policy to furnish them with supplies, and so | 


support them in idleness and dissipation; and it 
has even been questioned whether the annuit 

system is not a false policy on the same ground. 
Sir, that is not an answer to my argument. My 
argument was, that there were symptoms of ap- 
proaching Indian depredations, on the whites; and 
that the Government was forewarned of them, and 
notified that it was necessary to furnish means of 


subsistence, or the Indians would be driven by > 


starvation to commit depredations upon the prop- : 


erty of the whites. In answer to that, | repeat, that 
the honorable Senator goes off into a philosophic in- 
vestigation of the policy of attempting to supply the 


Indians upon the frontier generally, and says that - 


it is a false policy, that it is prejudicial to the In- 
dians. My argument was, that here was a case 
pressing for the decision of the Government; that 
ostilities were threatened, and that the Govern- 
ment was appealed to to avert them by sending 
some supplies to the starving Indians, or to pro- 
vide a competent military force to restrain them; 
and that they did neither. I shall refer to the tes- 
umony showing that the Government was fore- 
warned of the danger of Indian hostilities. 


7 


I read from Lieutenant McCrabb’s letter to the - 


Adjutant General of the Army, (General Jones,) 
from Fort Mitchell, Alabama, dated April 4, 1836: 


“í I have the honor to inform you that I have this minute | 


received an express, which states that the Cowiga and sev- 
eral adjoining t 


ribes of Indians, have assembled, under .' 
arms, some fifteen or twenty miles below here, and are i 


committing depredations upon the property of the whites `: 


of a most serious nature. 
to mareh to the scene%f depredations and severely punish 


the leaders, much mischief might thereby be prevented. : 


But our numbers are i- : Pee 
too few to hazard such an expedi “| send a mil itary force 


tion.” 
The same officer writes thus to the 
Qeneral on the 4th of May, 1836: 

4 The Lower Creek Indians have of late evinced a ve 
restless disposition; they are in a state of starvation, and 


Adjutant 


Had wea force here sufficient |; 


| 
| 


-eral communications from respectable sources, 


* «The Indians called the Lower Creeks, are 
cross and hostile, and are well disposed to make trouble, ' 
and are piltering every day.” * * * ‘ There is not 

section of the nation but what has sold 
his land.” * œ œ &I shall concur with you, and 
write to the War Department on the necessity of troops to 
keep the Indians from committing so many depredations.’’ 


Mr. CASS. Who aays that? 

Mr. BELL. Captain Page. 

Mr. CASS. He is mistaken; there were nearly 
one thousand reservations not needed when the 
war broke out. 


Mr. BELL. There were six thousand reser- | 


vations and upwards. 

Mr. CASS. There were nine hundred and 
fifty-six not sold when the war broke out. 

Mr. BELL. He is speaking of the lower towns 
only. The Senator must see that there is no way 
of avoiding the conclusion. He must come to 
the conclusion, that the people fell victims to 
the indifference, or impolicy of the Government, 
in attempting to coerce the removal of the Indians 


early as the 22d March, J836, Governor | 
Clay wrote to the Secretary of War, inclosing sev- 


expressing apprehensions of Indian hostilities. 
In this letter to the Secretary, the Governor thus | 
expresses his own views: 

“ From these documents, it is hoped you will perceive 
the expediency, if not the necessity, of calling out such 
force of mounted militia as will give safety as well as tran- 
quillity to all who are amongst or on the borders of the 
Creeks and Cherokees.” * * * 
least most earnestly entreat you to take such steps, or give 
me such authority as will at least protect the lives of my | 
fellow-citizens.”” ! 


On the 15th April, 1836, Governor Clay in ; 
wrote to the Secretary of War, stating that he had ' 
received no reply to his communication of the | 
22d March, and reiterating his request that such ' 
a military force might be called mito service as 
would be sufficient to insure safety and trane 
quillity to the citizens. 

On the 13th of May, 1836, the discontent of the 
Lower Creeks broke out in open hostilities against 
the whites, and there was still no military force in ' 
the country to repress them. 

The next to which I shall refer is a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War (Mr. Cass) to 
Governor Clay, of March 12, 1836. I beg leave 
to interpose one remark here. I stated the other 
day, that the action of the Government was 
founded upon the policy of compelling the Indians 
to remove by the dread of starvation. The Sec- 
retary thus writes to Governor Clay: 

“ A state of things may certainly arise, calling for the most 
decisive measures. Should the Indians actually commence 
or clearly meditate hostilities, or should they delay their 
removal, and thus become more depraved in their habits 
and so reduced, as there is reason to apprehend they will 
be, that they must subsist by plundering the inhabitants, the , 
law of necessity will certainly justify their transfer to th 


country provided for them west of the Mississippi.” ; 


Who is it that speaks in this language, and em- 
ploys this reasoning? The honorable Senator 
from Michigan himself. 

On the 12th May, 1836, Governor Schle 
Georgia, in writing to the Secretary of 


makes this statement: ` li 
are in a starving condition, and must be |, 


“The Creeks 
fed where they now are, 
out of the country.” 

_ What is the point of this communication? It 
is not that you should expel the Indians from the 
territory by force. That was contrary to the 
terms of the treaty. It is not that you should 
there to put them in chains. 
You have a more lenient, charitable, generous pol- 
Icy open to you. What is that? Subsistence, 
temporarily at least. If you do not furnish that, 
the Indians will depredate; they will subsist upon 


or they must be killed, or driven 


“ Let me at |! 


| the property of the whites, and then there will be 
‘No other remedy for Georgia and Alabama but to 
drive them out by force, or to kill and exterminate 
them. There are many other communications to 
which I might refer to show that the Indians were 
becoming desperate from starvation, but I will not 
consume the time of the Senate by reading them 
all, It is material, however, that | should refer 
' briefly to the reports of Commissioners Crawford 
and Balch, who were sent to inquire into the 
` causes of the Creek hostilities. 

Mr. Crawford, in his report, concurs in the 
opinion that hostilities were occasioned in part by 
the destitute condition of many of the Indians. 
Mr. Balch lays great stress upon that, as one of 
the leading causes of the disturbances; while both 
Governor Schley and Governor Clay, in theirletters 
to the Commissioners, express the opinion that 


` this was the principal cause of the outbreak. 


I have made these references to the testimony 
to be found in the public documents to make good 
my statement—a statement which meets no denial 

‘in the history of the transactions—that not only 
was this treaty improvident in its commencement, 
but that a new policy was adopted—the policy of 

, Permitting an influx of white settlers into an In- 

' dian country, where there were twenty-odd thou- 
sand people, a large portion of whom were mere 
savages, whatever may have been the exceptions 
in individual families—the policy of admitting the 

' whites to settle promiscuously with the Indians, 

' with a view to coerce the removal of the latter by 
the necessities of their condition, when they should 
find they must either starve or go westward. I 

| stated further, that the Government is responsible 
not only to the claimants, in not having foreseen 
| the natural consequences of the policy in the first 


; place, but still more deeply responsible for having 


persisted in the non-intervention policy; for persist 
“In it they did up to the very moment of the com- 
mencement of hostilities. Not onty does the re- 
port of Commissioner Balch show that it was the 
policy of the Government not to subsist the In- 
'dians; but both the Governors of Georgia and 
| Alabama, and the officers in command of the gar- 
' rison at Fort Mitchell, where there were a few 
; troops, le half a company, or a company, 
: for anything I know, all concurred in the opinion 
' that the Indians were desperate, and if something 
, was not done, they must either be subsisted or 
| restrained bya military force, or they would drive 
the white settlers out of the country, or murder 
them and destroy their property; yet the honorable 
Senator says the Government is not responsible. 
Now, Mr. President, I do not care to pursue 
the argument any further, in reply to the honor- 
able Senator from Michigan, except with regard to 
a large portion of these claims. I wish to read 
some testimony to which I did not advert be- 
fore. I have not been prepared to go into every 
question that might be presented in the discussion 
of this claim. I had a right to suppose that there 
would be no earnest opposition to the claim, par- 
ticularly from the Senator from Michigan. 
Mr. CASS. I have not said a word about it. 
Mr. BELL. But the honorable Senator op- 
posesthe claim. He voted about two years ago— 
either in 1850 or 1851—for a bill extending the 
principle of the intercourse law over the States of 
Alabama and Georgia, from the date of the com- - 
mencement of the Creek hoatilities in 1836; and 
so I believe did every gentleman of large experi- 
| ence in Indian affairs, now in the Senate. Such 
| 


at that time was the force of the argument when 
these aber came forward claiming indemnity. I 
had, therefore, no right to anticipate that the honor- 
| able Senator would enter into any earnest opposi- 
| tion to the grounds on which the claim was brought 
| forward. But I wish to present some other facts 
connected with that portion of the claim which 
seeks indemnity for property taken by the United 
States troops. When you come to investigate the 
proofs before the public in the printed documents, 
you will find that a larger proportion of the claims 
than I stated the other day, is founded upon dep- 
redations committed by the friendly Indians inthe 
service of the United States, or for property taken 
to subsist them. It will be found that from thir- 
teen hundred to fifteen hundred friendly Indian 
warriors were engaged by the United tates, in 
es to suppress the depredations of the hostile 
reeks ! 
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Mr. CLEMENS. Two thousand. 

Mr. BELL. The honorable Senator from Ala- 
bama advises me that there were twothousand. Col- 
onel Hogan, who was actingadjutant and inspector 
genera! of the Alabama militia, organized a force, 
under the orders of General Jesup and Governor 
Clay, consistin 
teen and fifteen hundred friendly Creek warriors. 
This force, he states, he was directed by General 
Jesup to subsist upon such cattle and corn as he 
could find. He further states, that from his camp 


at Big Spring, in the Euchee district, he sent out ` 


foraging parties, and scoured the whole country to 
the distance of eight or ten miles, each way, and 
ordered up all the cattle that could be found in the 
woods. No marks or brands were taken notice of. 
In fact, he says, no such thing could be done. He 


believed that not lesa than five hundred head of. 


cattle were destroyed at that encampment. He 
could not discrimate the cattle of the white settlers, 
nor could he say that some did not belong to the 
Indiana; but the Indians in Euchee district were 
especially destitute of property—the poorest, per- 
ne, in thie whole Cree scoi. He thence 
interred that the greater part of that ‘property 
belonged to the white settlers. Colonel Hogan 
states, moreover, that an immense number of cat- 
ue were destroyed beyond what were required to 
subsist the whole army. To prevent a general 
destruction of cattle was impossible. As soon as 
the troops and friendly Creeks arrived in the 
country they commenced shooting down the cattle 
wherever they found them. Colonel Hogan, or 
some other person in authority, also states that 
other property besides cattle, of great amount, was 
destroyed, such as household furniture. Mules 
and horses, abandoned by the white settlers in i 
ing for their lives, were driven off ey the friendly 
Creeks in numbers. Itis stated by the same 
authority, that the friendly Creeks loaded their 
ponies with property plundered from the houses 
of the flying inhabitants. 

Ard, Mr. President, that is not all. These 
friendly Indians, who enlisted in the service of the 
United States, as stated upon the authority of 
Colonel Hogan, amounted to about fifteen hun- 
dred. The Senator from Alabama says that num- 
ber was increased to two thousand. 

Mr. CLEMENS. There were five hundred 
under General Howard. 

Mr. BELL. Very well; that makes the whole 


number two thousand. But the material point is, _ 


that General Jesup promised them in advance the 
privilege of taking all the property they could find 
in the country belonging to the hostile Indians, 


and as the white settlers had fled, the consequence | 


was, that no discrimination was made between the 


property of the whites and that of the Indians. | 


entlemen reflect on the amount of plunder 
which fifteen hundred Indians in one body, and 
five hundred in another, could destroy or carry off. 


Mr. CASS. Will the Senator allow me to ask, | 
did General Jesup allow the Indians to take the | 


property of the white people ? j 

Mr. BELL. He did not, in terms, but in ef- 
fect he did; because, under the circumstances, it 
became im ible to discriminate what belonged 
to the whites, or what to the hostile Indians. 
They were to live on what they could find. 

M.. CASS. Who were to live? 

Mr. BELL. The friendly Indians. 

Mr.CASS. The Senator will find in the report, 
that the damages, from the friendly Indians are 
assessed at $6,000. 

Mr. BELL. Will the Senator read the report 
upon that point ? 

Mr. CASS. 
Senator has concluded his remarks. 

Mr.BELL. What I said was, that these fifteen 
hundred Indians in one body—and, I presume, the 
other five hundred under General Howard had 
the same general authority—they were free to 
plunder the hostile Creeks and bear off their booty, 


and the result was indiscriminate plunder. The ' 


Senator from Michigan is mistaken in saying that 
pes $6,000 worth of property was taken by the 
Indians. 
Me CASS. I said taken by the friendly In- 
ians. 
Mr. BELL. { do not understand the point. 
Mr. CASS, The amount of damages assess 


by the commissioners is about $6,000. ; 


g, as he states, of between thir- ` 


I will give it directly, before the . 


| Mr. BELL. ido not remember any statement 
| of the kind. 

Mr. CASS. There is a statement; but I do 
not say how much it is precisely. 

Mr. BELL. What I say, Mr. President, is 
on the authority of the officer in command—not | 
General Jesup, for he was sick at the time; and . 
that officer says that there could not have been | 
less than five hundred cattle destroyed at one | 
camp, near the Euchee swamp. I have heard it | 
said by those who I should suppose were likely ; 
to know, that the country seemed to be strewn | 
with the carcases of the slain animals for miles in ` 
extent. The Indians shot them down, often just į 
in the same way as they would shoot the buffa- | 

, loes on the prairies of the far West. 

I understand from the purport of all the com- 


munications made to the Government by gentle- ` 


men conversant with that transaction, that this 
army of fifteen hundred Indians, or if not they, 
the force under General Howard, moved some 
j twenty or thirty miles below Euchee swamp, and 
| there committed similar destructio 
The honorable Senator 
son,] I believe, is perfectly conversant with these | 
matters. And when these claimants came to prove | 
up their losses before the commissioners, how 
was it possible to determine whether their cattle | 
and other property were taken or destroyed by the ` 
friendly Indians under the command of General 
Jesup, or by the hostile Indians? There could 
be no safe and certain -method of discrimination. 
All this, the settlers proved satisfactorily; and 
even after that, the actual losses proved were re- 
duced by thirty-three and a third per cent., on the 
supposition that the value of the property was ex- 
aggerated. 
nd what difference does it make at last whether 
this destruction of property was effected by friend- 
ly indians or by the hostile Indians? Itall grew 
out of the policy of the Government in allowing 
the whites to settle in the country, and the Indians 
to sell their reservations, thus leaving themselves 
without a foot of ground to stand upon, and the 
Government still telling them, ‘‘ You are free to 
go or to stay, as you please.” 


- When the Government was warned from every 


source that could be relied upon that the Indians 
were discontented; that they were in a starving 
condition; that hostilities must be the consequence; 
that depredations would be committed, and even 
after there had been depredations to some extent, 
still the Government said, ‘“‘ We see no reason to 
send a military force into the country, and it is 
not the policy of the Government to subsist the 
Indians. ” 
Now, what is the conclusion from all these 
facts? The argument of the Senator from Michi- 
n (Mr. Cass] is, that hostilities were caused 
y the fraudulent transfer of Indian titles. Ad- 
| mitted. But I say that the Government was in 
fault in every point of view—not only in the gen- 
eral provisions of the Indian treaty, but in the 
‘ manner in which they were executed—in failing to 
send supplies to the Indians, or to send a military 
force to keep them in subjection, although fore- 
warned that they were starving, and would be 
' driven to commit depredations. ‘The Government 
: did not move until the depredations actually com- 
menced. Even when warned that the Indians 
: were already committing depredations, and that a 
‘military force was necessary to protect the citi- 


i zens and secure tranquillity, the Government re- | 
The Senator from Michigan says, | 
il how is all this possible, when the amount of the 
fi 


:ı fused to act. 


depredations proved to have been committed be- 
fore the general outbreak commenced, was only 
' $370? Why, what were the premonitory symp- | 
‘: toms of an outbreak given by the officers of the 


`: Government, State and National? They did not | 


, State that a depredation or a murder was com- 
mitted every day, but they warned the Govern- | 
` ment that the Indians were in a condition which | 


: sion. They had, in reality, no country; their í 
` reservations had been sold; they had not a foot of } 
‘ land to cultivate; the whites occupied their coun- 
. try, and if they were not subsisted, there was no 


| tions, the Government folded its arms! And the | 


l but the 


must soon lead to general disturbance and aggres- ‘| 


| 
| alternative; ‘* you must either kill, exterminate | 
l! them, or they would drive the white population out | 
ed || of the country.” And in reply to these representa- | 


Senator from Michigan still says this wasa matter 
of astonishment, as depredations were only com- 
' mitted to the amount of $370 before the outbreak; 
y amounted to $350,000 ina very short 
' space of time after. And now the Senator says it 
| is impossible, on any safe principles, to indemnify 
- the claimants for these losses; that it would ex- 
. haust the resources of any Government to indem- 
| nify its citizens for the losses inflicted by a public 
| enemy. He says it wasa war! I say it was not 
such a war as excludes indemnity. What is a 
public war? It is hostility authorized by the sov- 
| ereign. But the sovereign is not responsible, and 
| 18 not necessarily considered as giving his consent 
| to a war, because a portion of ie subjects have 
‘become refractory, and make incursions into a 
_ neighboring territory, or upon a neighboring peo- 
ple. That may lead to a war, but itis not war in 
the sense to which the Senator’s principles app! 
Thus, there was no public authority in the rane 
tribe that commenced war; for the majority— 


ii nearly three fourths of the nation—continued 
n of property. |: 
from Georgia, [Mr. Daw- |; 


In the lower towns 
| alone they became refractory and hostile. But it 
| is preposterous to apply the principles of civilized 
| warfare to savage tribes. The Senator says this 


friendly, as did their chiefs. 


| demand for indemnity is a most extraordinary 
case; but I say the rules which guide civilized na- 
tions cannot apply in this case, and every case 
must depend on its own circumstances. I say the 

_ treaty was improvidenttly conceived in the first in- 
stance, and was carried out with a view to enforce 
a certain result, the removal of the Indians west. 
Before that result was attained, the Government 
was admonished that there would be hostilities, 
and nevertheless it stood still. When the seeds of 
dissension ripened, when the flame arose, when 
the conflagration spread, then the Government ex- 
claims, this is war! If it was war, it grew out of 

` the conduct of the Government, and the Govern- 
ment is responsible. 

| Mr. CASS. The Senator from Tennessee had 
twocharges. The first was, that the Government 

did not, while the proceas of the Creek sales was 

going on, send a sufficient force to protect the In- 
ians from the settlers. Then he comes with an- 
other, that the Government had not sufficient 
, force, when there was a probability of war, and 
| were improvident in allowing a war to break out. 
Now, as the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
|, Maneum] has well said, it is a matter of history, 
| and Tam not going to vindicate it. Allow me, 
|i however, to say, upon that last subject, that as 
lj late as the 1th day of May, the Governor of 
i| Gédrgia knew nothing about the war. His first 
i information was from Mr. Fontaine, the Mayor 
i| of Columbus, informing him that hostilities had 
| commenced two days before. The force of Geor- 
gia on the frontiers had been diminished, under 
| the impression that the people were safe, and that 
there would be no war. I may say, that from the 
'| commencement of the Government to the present 
time, if you had listened to every cry of an Indian 
war, you would have had to employ a force as 
| large as that of Napoleon. There are powerful 
| motives upon the frontiers to raise the alarm of 
i; Indian war, and while it is the duty of the Gov- 
| ernment to afford adequate protection, itis its duty 
| also not to yield too readily to these demands for 
‘| troops. If you do, you will equally exhaust your 
| army and your treasury. The reports at first did 
|| justify the belief, that the Indians had determined 
on war. 

Now allow me to say on the other subject, that 
the Government were required to protect the In- 
i; dians from intrusion. And what did they do? They 
‘| had a military force there, and they did protect the 
Indians as long as they could. And what did Gov- 
| ernor Gayle tell them? He remonstrated against 
the employment of force. Every Senator acquainted 
i with the transaction, knows that he said that the 
spectacle of keeping upa military forcein Alabama, 
was one which could not be submitted to; was a 
thing which ‘the people of the State would not 
suffer. He remonstrated against it, as having a 
; tendency to bring the State authorities and the Gen- 
eral Government into collision. There was a long 
etter by order of General Jackson, sent from the 
War Department, stating the grounds on which 
the President had ordered forces into the State of 
Alabama to protect the Indians against the intru- 
sions of the settlers. That letter may be read 
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\ ~ a as 
has never been contended that one rule of administration | 


: Shall be applied to them, and another to the citizens gener- | 
aliy. ‘The State of Alabama extends her jurisdiction over | 
this territory. H 

“ Do these persons then cease to be trespassers, and have : 
they a right to remain, merely that they may participate in ` 
the exercise of this jurisdiction? Certainty it would have 
been easy, and would not now be impracticable, to attach 
this whole district to one or mare of the iginal counties, 

it is proper I should examine, You say, ‘ But, sir, there is Where the public lands have been sold, and thus provide for 

t another view of this sudject, which will expose, ina tight the complete exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction, 

< sull more glaring, the utter incompatibility of this treaty Without interfering with the property of the United States. 

s with the juri-dictive righte of the State of Alabama.’ You This proceeding would no doubt be inconvenient, and Í put 

then proceed: * As before observed, the right of extending Ít, not as A case to be desired, but as one which meets the 

“the laws over the country, trom which the people are or- eXtreme consequences, to which your Excellency alludes, 

t dered to be expelled, is adwitted to the fullest extent. in the discussion of this branch of the subject. It is very 

“This necessarily implies the right of employing the means Obvious, that it there were no settlers upon these lands, no 

‘that are indispensable to its exercise. What are those person could claim the right to occupy them, in order that 

y means? As enumerated in the constitution’of the State, , he might be appointed a judge, a justice of the peaca, a con- 

t and the laws made in pursuance thereof, they are—that | stable, or any other officer recognized by the constitution 

t the State shall be laid off into counties and convenient cir- Of Alabama. ; : A 

‘ cuita; that the circuit court shall be held in each county, “It is equally obvious to me that, because he is appointed . 

‘at least twice in every year; that the counties shall be tO such otlice, he does not derive, from the appointment, - 

t divided into smat districts, in each of which there shall any rightto hold the praperty of the United States or any 

* be appointed two justices of the peace and two constables; individual, upon the allegation that he cannot otherwise 

‘that there shall be in each circuit a judge of the circuit execute the duties of his office. ` 

‘ court, who shall reside in his circuity ; that there shall be « The obligations implied in these relations are essentially 

‘for each county a judge of the county court; that there equal. One is voluntary and assumed, and may be declined 

* shall be also in each county a sheriff, clerks of the circuit || by eee or removal, The other is perpetual and in- 

€ and county courts, a coroner, notaries public, commission- oe : a 

“ers of roads and revenue, &c.; and "hat there shall be“ Your Excellency deprecates the employment ofa military ` 

‘ summoued, previous to every circuit court, a competent force in the removal ot intruders, and you demand that the 

€ number of grand and petit jurors, and a like number of | Government should ‘< put away the sword, which has been 

< petit jurors for the county courts. All these ministers of | UNnecessarily and too hastily drawn against this large and 

* our laws are required to reside in the counties to which Unoffending community.” Tt is, you remark, the appro- 

€ they belong. These are the ordinary means by which our priate arbiter in contests of ambition, but not in questions 

t State government is put in operation, and effect given to Of constitutional right. ; nu 

€ our laws. And yet the late instructions to the marshal Certainly questions of right, whether constitutional or 

‘ absolutely prohibit the use of any of them.? The right of _ Otherwise, ought never to be decided by the sword ; and the i 

the State of Alabama to extend its jurisdiction over the dis- |. Spirit of our countrymen, as well as the whole genius of our 

trict in question, is fully admitted. The President doesnot institutions, is opposed to its employment in all cases within 
claim, on behaif of the United States, aay right of jurisdic- 
tion, except such as is everywhere vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the General Government. The ownership of the | 
land, and the authority to legislate over it for the ordinary 
purposes of life, embrace powers entirely distinct in them- ' 
selves, and which, io this vase, must be exercised by differ- 
ent tribunals. The United States constitute a great land- 
holder, possessing, under the Constitution, the right to 
< make all needful rules and regulations concerning their 
territory and other property.’ They have made a regula- 
tion, by which intruders upon their jands shall be removed, 


as an answer to the remarks of the honorable 
Senator from ‘Tennessee. ; 

Extract of a letter from Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of War, to his Excellency John Gayle, Governor 
of Alabama, dated War Department, October 22d, 
1833: 


“ But your Excellency introduces another view, which 


| 
| 


now in Alabama, has no instructions to interfere with the 
authority of the State.” * A * s Lf me 

it was with great reluctance the President felt himself called 
upon to enforce the provision of the act of March 3, 1807, in 
the State of Alabama. But the circumstances were such 
as to Jeave him no discretion, and they yet continue to de- 
mand hia interposition. He can see no mode by which the 
instructions for removal can be suspended, but the mode 
pontea out by the treaty itself. As fast as the locations can 
under the orders of the President, by a military force. In made, the country will be relieved from those stipulations 
doing this, they do no more than an ordinary individual, Which render this course indispensable ; and every arrange- 
who repels the forcible intruder who comes to take s- ment has been made for the execution of this duty as speed- 
sion of his bouse and land. Such an individual, by the act Íly as possible. In the mean time, Jet me hope that those 


i i i persons, whose residence conflicts with the rights and safety 
a bao Seer aan anthorily acknowledged: to'be of the Indians, wili withdraw, and thus remove the existing 
‘ But he exercises no act of jurisdiction. He performs difficulties. very short time will enable them to return 


none of thoee functions of supreme authority, included in and purchase any traet at public sale, not granted to an In- 
the very term itself, and essential to the prerogative of dic- dian; and they would return with the consoling reflection, 
tating what the law shall be. In like manner, the United | that the promises of their country have been performed, 
States, while removing the settler beyond the boundary of | and that its plighted faith to the feeble band, which, in 
their possessions, assume no other control over him, and , yielding all, had no security but that faith for its protection, 
Jeave him to the ordinary operation of the State laws. has been preserved inviolate. But, however this may be, 
‘Tt cannot be denied but that the removal of the settlers ` it is due to the importance of the subject, to say to your 
from the ceded country will be attended with much incon- ` Excellency; that the course which the President has taken, 
venience, and I sincerely wish the necessity of the meas- has been imposed upon him by the Constitution, by a treaty, 
ure could be obviated. And so far as this can be done by ; and by the laws, and that it will not be departed from, until 
a rigorous prosecution of tlre business of location, no means the obligations created by these are faithfully fulfilled.” 
in the power of this Department will be spared to effect it; |, Now, allow me to say, that a contest between 
and its execution will leave the settiers in the same condi- ji this Government and the authorities of the State 


tion as alfother persons are placed who occupy public |: : 
land where there are no treaty Stipulations requiring their of Alabama, was a calamity, which ought to be | 
eviction. But, while I acknowledge and lament this in- avoided by every possible and proper means. I 
convenience, Swe admit that the argumenta derived j: do not say that this Government should give wa 
roin it can outweigh the positive requisitions of a solemn |; ; i . 
covenant under which the United States acquired, and by |; sh a eee baths capa dn but | F slicn that a 
virtue of which they hold, the district in question; and |; Should execute its duty in the most delicate ane 
which formed one of the principal inducements, operating || forbearing manner, and avoid every contest, if 
iri Pre nde the cessi one ii ii | possible. I know that that was the feeling of 
nderstand the views of your Excellency in tbeex- || i i 
tract above quoted, they are these: that because the State $ General 7 ackeon, and at ee he n e feeling of i 
of Alabama has the right to extend her jurisdiction over every other patriotic man. And what was the 
territory ceded by the Indians, her citizens have a right, as ` consequence of all this? Sir, in the performance | 
i, of this duty, a Mr. Owen was killed, which created 
i an immense excitement in Alabama. Here is a 


a necessary consequence, to take possession of and occupy 
it; for if they have no such right, then there is no ¢ uncon- 

copy of a letter written to Governor Gayle, on 
that subject: 
3 War DEPART 


Ftitutional interference in the local and internal affairs? of 
the citizens of Al . i 
*¢ It is not necessary to inquire whether the Legislature of 
Alabama could, by an express act of Jegislation, authorize 
its citizens to occupy the public land. No such authority Sır: I have had the honor to receive your letter of the 
has been given, and, of course, all the right which these : 25th ultimo, with its inclosures, and have submitted the 
persons enjoy they derive from the operations of general ` samc to the President. 
On the 10th of August last, 
death of Mr. Owen reached 
copy of which is inclosed, w: 
shal, informing him that < instructions had been given to 


principles. 
“ I have already stated that the ownership of the lands, ! 
‘the military commanding officer to facilitate, by all the 
‘means in his power, any investigation which the civil au- 


and the exercise of jurisdiction, are distinct subjects, baving 
no necessary, and, in this case, no actna!l connection. Tn- i 

‘thority may consider it neceasary to make into the trans- 
action.” 


MENT, November 5, 1833. 


as soon as the report of the | 
this Department, a letter, a 
as written to the deputy mar- 


| 
is 


| mit at once toa 


: to its legal exec 


Ii legal process, and to afford every facility ` 
ution. 
These orders were issued some days since, and I have | 
; the honor to inclose to you a copy of them. 


stead of the United States, suppose an individual were the s 
sole proprietor of the ceded country, would the fact of the f 
extension of jurisdiction over it, or the laying off of coun- .: 

ties, by establishing their boundaries, justify its forcible pos- `: 

session by lawless violence under the pretense that publie Directions were accordin 

convenience required it? It is no doubt convenientto have '' orders issued in conformity with this declaration, and T had 
all the Jands in the several States settled and cultivated. : Supposed until to-day that this course had been taken ; but 

, “ But this convenience must yield to these inaljenableand jt appears by the Jetter of Major McIntosh there has been 
imprescriptible rights of property, everywhere acknowl- | some mistake in the transmission of the orders. 

edged among civilized nations, and nowhere held more As soon as the President was informed there was any 
sacred than in our own country ;—rights which lie at the || reason to fear that difficulties would arise in the service of : 
foundation of Civil society, and which cannet be violated |! judicial process issuing from the courts of Alabama against 
without inflicting incurable wounds upon our institutions. |: any individual of the detachment under Major McIntosh, 
I suppose it will not be contended, that the General Gov. 

emment is less secure in its rights than an individual 3 and, 

therefore, by presenting the claim of the latter, Lam but to 

individuals and private companies, and some of these, alien 
and native, yet hold large tracts in that State. I imagine it | 


the ordinary operation of the laws; and the military farce i 


‘¢ In conclusion, I beg your Bxcellency to be assured, that || 


| 


-i there, 


i] b 
| Alabama, against the o 
ii were 
_ been 


gly given to have the proper .' 


hi 
iy 


I transmit, also, an extract from the instructions to Mr. 
Key, who has been employed to aid the district attorney of 
the southern district of Alabama, in the legal investigations 
growing out of this subject, by which you will see that the 
supremacy of the civil authority will be assertedand main- 
tained, so far as depends upon the Executive. 

These o:ders and instructions will be fully sufficient to 
insure the due submission of the troops now in Alabama to 
ali legal process, and, I trust, will be satisfactory to your 
Excellency. 

Having discharged this duty, you will permit me to re- 
mark, that I cannot but hope that the peculiar situation of 
that portion of the Army employed in removing the intruders 
from the public Jands in the State of Alabama will be duly 
considered, and that useless prosecutions will not be insti- 
tuted against them. 

They are acting under the immediate orders of the Gov- 
ernment, and while they keep within the sphere of their 
duty, itis to be hoped that public opinion will diseounte- 
nauce any attempt to harass them. So far as the circum- 
stances can be collected trom the papers transmitted, it 
would appear that n» opposition had been made by the com- 
manding officer to the service of the subpæe mis issued to 
require the attendance of the soldiers. The civil officer 
was admitted within the fort, and permitted to search for 
the persons named. 

Process for contempt was subsequently issued against the 
commanding officer, though for what cause does not ap- 

ear. 
P The Executive has not the means, and if it bad, has not 
the authority to inquire into the exercise of their jurisdic- 
tion by the courts of the State of Alabama. - 

But the cireumstances attending the possession of the ceded 

, country cannot escape the observation of your Excellency 
any more than of the President, and they certainly inculeate 
a lesson of forbearance which I hope will not be overlooked. 
Instructions have been given for the removal to the district 
court of Alabama, of all prosecutions instituted against the 

ersons acting in this matter, under the authority of the 
nited States, so far as the law contains provision for such 

. removal. 

And prosecutions have been ordered to be commenced 

; against all persons found upon tbe ceded land, after the day 
fixed by the marshal for their removal. 


Very respectfully, &c., 
: LEWIS CASS. 
His Excellency Governor J. Gays, of vilabama. 


The War Department issued orders instantly to 
the district attorney and to the proper officers 
to submit to the judicial authority of the 
State. The following is an extract from that letter: 


War DEPARTMENT, October 29, 1833. 

Sır: It has been reported to this Department that indict- 

ents have been found, in one of the courts of the State of 

ificer, and some of the soldiers, who 

prenent at the time Mr. Owen was killed; and it has 

urther represented that prosecutions will probably be 

instituted against all the officers and persons, civil and mili- 

tary, who may be concerned in carrying into effect the in- 

: structions of the Government for the removal of intruders 
from the public lands in Alabama. 

The President, under these circumstances, feels it an act 
of justice to the persons who may be thus exposed to those 
prosecutions, to have every proper measure taken for their 
defense, at the expense of the United States. * * * 

You will, in every case, apply for a writ of habeas corpus 
to the district judge of Alabama, and submit to him the 
question of the discharge of the prisoner, and such other 
proceedings as may appear to him to be in conformity with 
the law. 

District Attorney United States of Alabama. 


The commanding officer was ordered to open 
his fort, to let in the civil officers, to surrender the 
individual committing the murder, and to submit 
to the civil authority of the State of Alabama in 
all respects. Here is a letter from the Department 


| 


| of War to Major MclIntosh, at that time com- 


manding at Fort Mitchell, in which he says: 


War DEPARTMENT, October 20, 1833. 

Your letter of the 21st instant, to Major General ‘Macomb, 
has been laid before me, and in answer, I have to inform 
you that you will interpose no obstacle to the service of 
legal process upon any officer or soldier under your com- 
mand, whether issuing from the courts of the State of Ala- 
bama, or of the United States. On the conary, you will 
give all necessary facilities to the execution of such pro- 
cess. 

It is not the intention of the President that any part of 
the military foree of the United States should be brought 
into collision with the civil authority. In all questions of 
jurisdiction, it is the duty of the former to submit to the 
| Jatter, and no considerations must interfere with that duty. 

If, therefore, an officer of the State, or of the United States, 
i come with legal process against yourself, or an officer or 

soldier of your garrison, you will freely admit him within 
, your post, and allow him to execute his writ undisturbed. 
Major McInrosu, United States Army. 


‘What was the order given to the young officer 


|| who commanded the party which killed Mr. Owen ? 
‘| I will read it. 


Wak DEPARTMENT, October 29, 1833. 
Sır: I have received your letter of the 20th instant, and 
regret to learn that prosecutions have been instituted 
. against you for any act done in the execution of the instruc- 


‘| tions for the removal of the intruders from the public lands 
| j he directed that orders should be given to that officer to sub- | 


in Alabama. 

I have stated your request to the President, to be ordered 
| to another post; but he does not consider such a measure 
: proper. 

It is far better that you should remain at your station, 
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than that you should leave there | 
ing over you. i 

The district attorney of the southern district of Alabama | 
ba: been directed to conduct your defense, and sue out a 
wittat habeas c *, in order to carry the matter before 
the dotnet judge. and then move for your disch. ý 

He has also been instructed to give you his ai and 
aanustance in the whole proceeding. T have this da 
ten o Major McIntosh, to whom | refer you for furth 
formation. 

You will pay particular attention to what I bave said to 
bim on the subject of submitting to judicial process. 

‘The President deems it the duty of the Government to 
take all legal measures for the defense and acquittal of any 
person who may be prosecuted for carrying these instruc- 
toas rat effect. LEWIS CASS. 

Brevet Seeoud Lieutenant D. A. Maxxine, U. S. A. 


A letter to Major McIntoah declared that the 
Government would defend his acta; and the letter 
to the district attorney was of the same purport. 

Here is the letter to Major McIntosh: 

War Derarteenr, November 23, 1833. 

Su: In coasequeuce of a auggestion made by Mr. Key, 
T am instructed by the President to inform vou that he con- 
siders the Uinted States responsible, in good faith, for ali the 
pecuniary reaponsibilities to which you may necessarily be- 
come liable, in the proper execation of the orders requiring 
you to aid the marshal with the military force under your 
command, in the removal of the intruders trom the Creek 


lands in Alnbama. 
LEWIS CASS. 


Very respectfully, ke. 
Major J. 3. McIstosn, United States Army, Alabama. 


Now, to show how forbearing the Government 
was to the settlers, allow me to read a letter ad- 
dressed to you, Mr. President, and to the other 
members of the Alabama delegation, to show that 
the Government did no more than it was obliged 
to do, and that what it did, was in the true spirit of 
eonciliation: 


with an indictment pend- 


writ- 
er in- 


War Derartuerr, December 8, 182. 

Gavriruges: In answer to your letter of the 6th instant, 
I have the honor to inform you, that in the execution of the 
Stipulations of the Creek treaty, it is certainly the wish of 
the Government to avoid all unnecessary severity towards 
our citizens who are located upon any part of the ceded 
territory. Itis the daty of the Executive to preserve the 
pablic faith, and to fulfill, on the part of the United States, 
compacts under wich the Indians cede to us very 
important and valuable rights. [tis to be hoped, that every 
just citizen will feel and acknowledge the obligations of the 
Government upon this subject, and will interpose no wn- 
difficalty in the execution of this duty. Taking 
into view the facts, that the season for agricultural labor 
will not arrive for some time, that the surveys are nearly 
completed, and that as soon as they are received, the loca- 
tions of the individual reservations wil! be made, and the 
tract selected for each will be assigned and delivered to 
him, I do not see that any injury would result to the In- 
@ians by permitting those persons who obtained peaceable 
ion of the land on which they live, and do not retain 

aces the exclusion of any Indian justly entitled to it, to oc- : 

y 
bas (4 


these tacts tili the several locations are made. 

however, any of them are selected for mhe Indians, it 
will be expected that the occupants relinquis possession | 
within thirty days after such selection is made. 

This arrangement seems to me to be an equitable one, 
and I trust it will be satisfactory to al) persons interested 
in the zubject. 

F bope, farther, that after the locations are made, quiet 
possession will be relinquished t the Indians, so that the 

erament will not be compelled to resort, for that pur- 
pore, io measures which I am anxious to avoid. 

Instructions will be given in conformity with these views. 

Very respectfatly, ke., LEWIS CASS. 
Honorables Wm. R. Kina, C. C. Cuar, 8. W. Maropis, 

Members of Congress. 

Here are two letters from Mr. Francis S. Key, : 
aman of high character, who went on a mission 
to Alabama, and who took his instructions from 
the General Government, and attended the sessions 
of the Legislature. In both these letters he states 
that the government and people of Alabama were 
perfectly satisfied with the course of the Adminis- 
tration in relation to this whole matter. 

Extract of a letter from F. S. Key, to the Sec- 
retary of War, dated Tuscaloosa, November 6, | 
1833—vol. 10, p. 655: 


“ I received, a few days ago, your last communication, 
inclosing me a copy of your letter to Colonel Abert. I am 
giad to say that the course there indicated, in reference to 
the leases and the approval of the contracts to be made with 
the Indians, as also to the measures to be adopted towards 
the settlers, are very generally approved here. 

“| have made them known to all the leading members of 
the Legislature with whom I have had an opportunity of 

conversing, and they have expressed a decided satisfaction. 
I not only explained the contents of the letter to the Goverm- ! 
or, bat gave it to him to read. He seems not only willing 
that the instruetions there stated should be pursued, but that `i 
¢verything should be done bere that may be thought neces | 
sary, both by himself and by the Legislatare, to give effeg j; 
t them, and to prevent any obstruction from the operationot | 
the State laws, or through the State officers, in the Creek | 
countries. 
“I wag introduced to-day to a gentieman in the Legis- |, 
lature, who resides on the ndian lands in Talladega, and | | 
„Rated particularly to him the measures intended to be pur- |! 
sued towards the settlers. He says the people in Talladega || 


i 
lj 
l 
i 


i 
i 
{ 
t 
i 
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Will gladly acquiesce in sueh a course, and readily remove || loss of timah life, with the zöveniment of -the 


from the Indian reservations, where they do not purchase 
them with the full sanction of the certifying agent. The 
determination about the teases, he says, will be universally 
approved. 

~ The same explanation was received a 
four or five of the settlers in that country, with evident 
gratification. 
Creek nation objected to such a course, 
dega would help to drive them out of 


the nation. Every- 


They said that if any of the settlers inthe |! 
the people of Talia- | 


i i ‘| Course, as we did, witha view to heal all these dif- 
thing that í have seen and heard convinces me of a great . 


| 


few days ago, by : 


difference between the characters of the settlers in Russell - 


and those in Talladega, 

“1 believe the speculators will make a great effort to pro- 
duce an excitement about the leases. Their object was to 
sustain them by force or the State laws. The company in 
Columbus, I understand, have bought up between three and 
four thousand Indian reserves, advancing in each case about 
ten dollars. If they have to purchase and pay, it will take a 
large sum of money. By leasing, they would have had five 


years to pay it, and that by keeping accounts against the in- ` 


dians for whiskey, &c., till they chose to think they had given 
them enough for their titles. 

“ Ut will be necessary for the Legislature here to take 
measures to prevent these contracta from being enforced 
by the State laws, and to save the Indians from being ex- 
posed to vexations and harassing proceedings froin the State 
courts and justices. Their dread of being sued and taken 
to jail will make them submit to every oppression. ‘The 
Governor and many of the members of the egislature ex- 
press a desire to do whatever may be necessary for their 
protection. » + r * t + * 

“The Governor tells me he is about to communicate to 
the Legielature on this subject, and tbat be shall express his 
satisfaction with the course intended tq be pursued on the 
part of the United States, and that he has no apprehension 


that any further difficulties will arise.” 
Extract of a letter from F. S. Key to Lewis 
Cass, dated Tuscaloosa, November » 1833, vol. 


10, p. 741: 

“ I should have written to you by the last mail, but had 
nothing decisive to communicate. Now, I hope I am en- 
abled to say that our difficulties here are 
being terminated. 

“T presented your letter to the Governor, 
a strong disposition to accede, as far 
to the wishes of the Government. He wished to know 
whether the locations of the Indian reservations were in 

eress; when they would be completed; and whether, 
in case of any difficulty with settlers who might be situated 
on those reservations, he could have an opportunity of ap- 
plying the power of the State for their removal so as to make 
It unnecessary for the United Statez te interfere. 

& I told him (as I was enabled to do, by letter, from Colo- 
nel Abert, and from the information I had obtained at Mont- 
gomen, of the arrival of Messrs. Bright and Tarrant, at 

‘ort Mitchell,) that there was every reasonto believe that 
the reservations would be located by the 15th of January; 
and I explained to him hew it was contemplated to locate 
them, as far as possible, in large tracts, comprehending as 
many of the Indians’ 
as to expedite the work. I informed him that Colonel Abert 
had seen many of the settlers, and stated to them the order 
of the Government, under which he was acting, and the 
manner in which the orders for the removal of intruders 


who expreased 
as he possibly could, 


would cease to operate on all the lands, except the reserva- | 


tions; and that I had been assured, by Colonel Abert, that 
all the persons he had seen expressed their satisfaction with 
the course he intended to pursue; that I therefore appre- 


hended no difficulty with the settlers who might be so situ- ' 


ated, who could have no motive to desire to remain on the 
reservations, which were so soon to be sold by the Indians, 
and from which (unless they purchased the Indian titles, 
with the approbation of the President, according to the pro- 
visions of the treaty) they wouwd necessarily have to re- 


remove, the Government would 
relation to them ; that these orders, I had no doubt, would 
be to enforce, in such cases, if they should occur, the re- 


and probably in the other counties, i 


in a fair way of : 


rights as could be brought together, so i 


r 


‘' that there 


State remonstrating against the employment of 
force—the Administration was placed in a very 
difficult and a very delieate position, Is there any 
man who would have asked us to go on and place 


| ourselves in conflict with the State of Alabama? 


Was it not better to pursue a moderate and proper 


ficulties, instead of rushing into conflict with one 
of the States of the Union? 'That was my opinion 
at the time, and is my opinion still. But I repeat, 
was no want of force in the State. 


' There was always force enough there to prevent 


intruders upon all Indian lands. The settlers 
ceased to be intruders when they became purchas- 
ers and occupants of the lands according to the 


‘ terms of the treaty. I repeat that a treaty, ratified 


by the unanimous consent of this Senate, made in 
this city under the circumstances in which this 
was made, known to every Senator from the 


'; commencement, could not be a bad one; and no 


| 


|i 


moval of the parties ; that, if the power of the State should : 


be applied so as to produce their removal before the United 
States officers could act in the execution of their orders, 


there would, of course, be no case for their action. Ien- ` 


deavored, however, to convince him that the power of the 


State—ifhe meant the power of Russell county—would be |. 


entirely inefficientto accomplish such a purpose. 

é Í then applied to him to know the situation of the pros- 
ecutions against the officers and soldiers, and deputy mar- 
shal, as to whieb, from the refusal of the elesk to give me 
copies, or to let me see his records, I was entirely unin- 
formed ; and stated that I hoped it would not be considered 
necessary to press the prosecutions. 


Just then I received a i 


letter from Major McIntosh, informing me that the sheriff | 


had been to the fort; had served the capias on Lieutenant 
Manning, and taken his bond, by way of bail, for 500, for 
his appearance at the next term of Russell circuit court, 


which, by the laws of Alabama, he had no right to do—so . 
that the bond is void, and had asked leave to go into the | 


garrison and arrest the soldiers; and went in and returned, i 


saying he could not find them. I told the Governor this, 
and he seers well satisfied, and I apprehend nothing more 
will be done about the prosecutions. 
throughout, 8 disposition to remove all grounds of difference 


He had manifested, ` 


now existing, and to prevent the recurrence of any others. . 


He means, in a day or two, to make a further communica- 


tion to the Legislature on the subject, stating your reply to : 
bis last communication, and showing that he considers the - 


controversy settled. *? 


It will be perceived that on the occurrente o° 
such circumstances as these with the Indians in 


i Alabama, with a large number of settlers in the 


country, to whom the Indians themselves had sold 
a considerable portion of the lands, with the actual 


| 
1 
t 
ł 
li 
| 
{i 
l: 


' with other nations. 


reproach can be attached to him, who made it any 
more than to him who confirmed it. 

Now, allow me to say, that during the whole 
progress of that matter, commissioner after com- 
missioner was sent there. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee says that Mr. Somebody performed his 
duty badly. No doubt he did.” No doubt, that 
every Administration is liable to be imposed on by 
bad men. He was recommended to us by the 
delegation from Alabama, and we cannot be held 
responsible; all that we could do was to punish 
and remove him,as soon as we knew that he was 
an improper person. 

Some of these certifying agents did not do their 
duty; but we sent Colonel Abert there, we sent 
Francis S. Key there, we sent General Parsons, 
of Alabama there, and we sent Mr. Crawford 
there. We sent other high and honorable men to 
superintend the whole business and to remove 
those unworthy officers, and take care that the 
stipulations of the treaty concerning the Indians 
were faithfully and honestly complied with. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator is entirely 
mistaken in another thing. Hesaysthere was no 
public war. These commissioners report that a 
majority of the Creek Indians were engaged in the 


: war. 


“So much appears to be certain, that a very small num- 
ber, without any apparent concert with the rest, did com- 
mence and carry on hostilities for several days before thev 
received any accession to their strength ; and that ultimately 
a majority of the warriors of the tribe did engage in acta of 


: open hostility.” 


That ie the report of the commissioners. 
The President's message of December, 1836, 


' views the previous condition of the Creeks as one 
i of war. 


“« Happily,” he says, “for the interests 
t of humanity, the hostilities with the Creeks were 
‘brought to aclose soon after your adjournment.” 


; And so does the act of Congress of May 23d, 


move ; that if any such settlers, however, should refuse to i! 
make known its orders in ; 


1836, which makes appropriations for the suppres- 
sion of hostilities by the Creeks. And also the 
act of March 3d, 1837, which provides for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to ascertain among 
other things, ‘‘ what portion of the Creek tribe 
were engaged in such hostilities. ” 

Gentlemen talk of its not being a public war. 
We cannot draw a metaphysical distinction in 


' this case. There is something anomalous in our 


relations with the Indians. We make treaties 
with them, but do not allow them to make treaties 
They have a sort of quasi in- 
dependence, controlled by us. They come here 
and make treuties with all the solemnity of form 
with which treaties are made with any power on 
earth, and yet we turn round and say they shall 
not do so and so. We allow them some attributes 
of sovereignty, and withhold many. 

Such has been the conduct of civilized nations, 
with respect to the savages, with which they have 
been brought into contact. You cannot treat with 
them as you would with a civilized community. 
It will never do to say that you were not engaged 
in a public war, because it was not such a war as 
you would wage with any of the nations of Eu- 
rope. Everybody knows that. At the same 
time, everybody knows, that while you treat 
them as if you had a quasi power over them, you 


' also, in some measure, treat them as if they were 


independent. When they commit these outbreaks 
and depredations, you do not hold them as traitors 
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them; but you treat them as public ene- |} not mean that, while the honorable Senator from 

et Á P Virginia [Mr. Huwrer] is in my eye, and espe- 
One word more. The Senator from Tennessee, || cially while the ability and eloquence with which 
says that I voted for this proposition before. Cer- || he has resisted this appropriation are so fresh and 
tainly I did; but I stated frankly, that [ had not || glowing in my memory. And there have been 
examined the whole matter then, as I have since . other honorable Senators, newer on this theater, 
done; and [ do not believe that I should everhave who have come to the rescue, and done good ser- 
looked into it, had it not been rendered necessary vice on the same side. From their political asso- 


by the attack which the honorable Senator made ciations I had not hoped this of them. But a sense |! 


on the then existing Administration. Idonotbe. of patriotism, superior to that of mere party, has | 
lieve that I should ever have looked into it as I r t 
now have done, but for that. I was willing that and brought them, battling, to the cause of right, 
a proper compensation should be given to these and that, too, when the odds are against her; 
claimants. » when, alas, right is not might upon this field. I, 
Sir, I think I shall not trouble the Senator with ` honor them for it. Would that we could always 
any more observations, except to say that, inthe | have them with us. 


i 
f 
way in which this amendment has been presented | What the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 3 


to the Senate, I cannot vote upon the question.’ Bapcer] said of the Senator from Virginia, {Mr. || 


It looks too much like a bill of indictment against _. Hunrer,] in this connection the other day, was | 


the Administration of which I formed a part;and well deserved. It is, indeed, true, ‘‘ thatif in num- ;' 


I trust the Senate will excuse me for not voting | ber he is but one, in force he is a host.” I will, 
upon it under such circumstances. 3 rorh £ t 
by comparing him with ‘Achilles upon the plains | 
of Troy, driving whole battalions before him.” | 
COLLINS LINE OF STEAMERS, But, as my honorable friend [Mr. Panora] re | 

ANT Q sought classic ground for similitudes, I would | 

SPEECH OF HON. S. BORLAND, | Bun ea! that he Seed not have stretched his fancy ' 
OF ARKANSAS, || so far back into the regions of antiquity as to dis- : 

M. ad 17, 1852 _; turb the mythical shades ofa mythical poet’s demi- 

i In THE SENATE, ay 12 ar , oe .. gods. An apter comparison, Í apprehend, might 
Against the Collins Line of Steamers, and against ` De found in the annals of more reliable history 
special legislation—the doctrine of Protection— |. some six hundred years later, when that Spartan, 
and all Monopolies. whose name has come down to us asthe synonym | 


The Senate resuined, as in Committee of the Whole, the |; of firmness and devotion, stood almost alone in the 


consideration of the bili from the House of Representatives 
entitied “ An actto supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 
1852,” the pending question being on the amendment of | 


| comparison might appear the more striking and 
appropriate were it extended a little further. For ; 
i| it does seem clear to my mind that if every Greek | 
the Committee on Finance, asithad been amended, to insert | had but proved true to Leonidas, the Persians | 
the folowing: ~ | could never have prevailed. The repulse of their 


For additional compensation for increasing the transport- |! onslaughts for three succesive days had driven | 


ation of the United States mail between New York and || them back, conquered and des nding; and,inm 
Liverpool, in the Collins line of steamers, to twenty-six q po 8; ; y 


trips per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the |! opinion, they never would have renewed the at- | 
Postmaster General, and in conformity to his last annual | tack while, with the mountain barriers of the 
report to Congress, and his letter of the 15th of November | Constitution on his right hand and the deep sea 
last to the Secretary of the Navy, commencing said in- | of good policy on his left, the bold front and | 


creased service on the first of January, 1852, at the rate of | . . 
$33,000 per trip, in lieu of the present allowauce, the sum |, trenchant blade of our gallant chief had continued | 


of $236,500: Provided, That it shall bein the power of to occupy that ‘‘ twenty-five feet of ground °’ over 
Congress at any time after the first day of January, 1854, to || which, alone, by a forward movementof the enemy, 


not say his valor or his prowess was exaggerated 


terminate the arrangement for any additional allowance | 
herein provided for. 


Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. Present: It was not my wish or inten- 
tion to speak at all upon this deficiency bill, further 
than to vote ay or nay upon the various items 
which compose it, as they might be severally sub- 
mitted tothe Senate. And if others, on both sides 
of the Chamber, had not debated it at such length, 
and in such a way as some have done, I should 
certainly now remain silent. But the discussion 
has been so extended and elaborate, and especially 
the amendment in favor of the Collins line of ocean 
steamers, now under consideration, has been advo- 
cated by its friends so urgently and upon such 
grounds, that I deem it a duty, which I owe to 
myself and those I represent, to record my views 
on the other side. 


x 


alas! sir, for the supremacy of constitutional legis- ' 
lation and sound political economy * in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century,” as for Grecian in- 
| dependence more than two thousand years ago, 
i there has ever been such a thing as stratagem in 
‚i politics as in war—back ways of approach to an 
j| American Congress, as there were secret ‘* moun- 
tain passes ” to the rear of the Spartan camp. | 
Sir, we are surrounded—we are beaten! 
only see before me the interminable lines of our 
natural enemies, but Í hear in close proximity, | 
and with painful distinctness behind me, the tramp 
of some heavy cohorts we had always deemed our 
friends, now acting in concert with the five millions | 
of Persians which Xerxes leads againtus. Ay, 
sir, we are attacked in front and rear. And you 
are aware, Mr. President, that in politics as in war, 


| ' 
| 


In thus recording what I call my views, it is not 
because they are my views, and mine alone, that I 
wish to declare them. Such areagon could not— 
could never, indeed—induce me to occupy the time 
of the Senate. Bat it is because I believe those 
views are, in the first place, founded upon facts; 


and, in the second place, are in accordance with | 


those principles of legislation and those maxims | 
of pon economy which have so long been held 
to be 


which I belong. And, further, because { have 
not found those principles and maxims sustained, 
on this occasion, by some of those under whose | 
lead I have heretofore been accustomed to contend | 
for them—some whose fortune and whose pleas- 
ure it has heretofore seemed to be to stand in the | 
forefront of the battle in their support—some | 


whose duty and whose interest I had trustingly | 


hoped would hold them alike to the faith they had 
so long and so ably taught, and to the good works 
their practice had so uniformly and brilliantly ex- 
emplified. On the contrary, by some of these, : 
those views have been opposed. Ido not mean 
by this that no one in this discussion has sustained 


it is a fearful hazard to be attacked in front and 
rear at the same time. You remember how even 
the tried valor of General Scott quailed at its con- 
templation when he went to Mexico. And it is: 
very certain that such an attack, as planned by 
| Santa Anna, hadit been executed by Mifion, would 
have beaten General Taylor at Buena Vista. 
I repeat, sir, we are surrounded and beaten. I 


i| see it all—tI feel it—I know it. And since, in la- 
sound and sacred by the political party to | 


menting this calamity, I have been tempted by the - 


|| example of my classical friend over the way, [Mr. 


Bapcer,] far back into the shadowy land, for in- 


myself to the faithful Eurytus; for if, like him, in 


kept aloof from my gallant chief while the ene- 
my were all in front, and he seemed able, with his - 
single arm, to beat them off and drive them back; : 
yet, now that he is surrounded, an! evidently , 
doomed to fall, I, too, have left that position— : 
whence, from “ the loop-holes of retreat,” I might | 
have watched the battle from afar, in silence and 

in safety—and hasten to his side in that hour, 


the principles and the maxims I espouse. I could | 


when, if I cannot bring him aid to win a triumph, 


conscious weakness, | have bided at Alpenus, and 


1 
1 


lifted them above the barrier of those associations, ,, 


| 


famed pass of Thermopylæ. And, perhaps, this ; 


I may, at least, share with him the martyrdom 
and glory of defeat. For, sir, intuitive and strong 
as are my likings for a majority—and in this I am 
every inch a Democrat—yet, with the principles 
of Democracy I have learned, in part, at least, 
from you and the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] who sits behind me, (but 
should always be before me,) and which I have 
ever professed and practiced, I would infinitely 
prefer to record my name upon your Journal as 
the single one of a forlorn minority against this 
measure, than to be the foremost man of the heavi- 
est majority in favor of it, which that Journal 
could be made to bear. Amicus Plato, amicus So- 
crates, sed magis amica veritas!—an appropriate 


i: version of which noble sentiment I adopt, in 


strong, terse old English, from the proud avowal 
of that great American heart, no longer here to 
electrify a listening Senate, but a little way hence, 
paling its fires before the light of another world, 
and atilling its mighty pulses on the margin of an 
honored grave— 
‘i HAD RATHER BE RIGHT THAN BE PRESIDENT !”? 
—A sentiment, sir, to which no heart bows with a 
deeper reverence than mine, but which might fall 
with far more fitness and significance, on this occa- 
sion, from other lips. 

Such, Mr, President, is the spirit which actu- 
ates me—such the purpose which engages me in 


: this discussion. 


In the execution of this purpose, it is not at all 


: necessary, nor shall I undertake, to occupy the 


whole ground of dispute, or consider every point 
of interest it presents. This has already been 
sufficiently done, and well done, by the honorable 


, Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Honreng} whom I 


i 
| 
i 


|| the heart of his country could be reached. But, |, 


' of the whole 


have acknowledged as my leader on this occasion. 
I shall content myself, therefore, with touching 
a few of the main points upon which the decision 
uestion turns; and even so much, 
not with the slightest expectation of influencing a 
single vote, nor with even the shadow of a hope 
of turning any man’s mind from the fixedness of 
resent determination. This is another case, and 
itis likely to be a memorable one, of ** foregone con- 
clusion.” I speak, therefore, for the sole purpose 
of placing the reasons of my own vote upon the 
record, and that my constituents may see that in 
this instance, as | trust in all others, I have, how- 
ever feebly, yet faithfully, represented their prin- 
ciples and their interests, by asserting my own. 
The original ground upon which the first appro- 


: priations were asked and advocated for this line 


I not | 


of steamers, and the only one upon which their 


' advocates seemed then to rely with any confidence, 
! was the adaptation of the vessels to ‘ war pur- 


poses’’—ay, sir, that was the term—‘‘ war pur- 
poses;”’ and their incorporation, as the most im- 

ortant element, alike for economy and efficiency, 
into our system of naval armament and defense. 
We all well remember how earnestly and confi- 
dently this was urged and insisted upon, as a 
consideration in its behalf; and no one, I appre- 
hend, will question or deny that it was the con- 
sideration which secured a majority in its favor, 
and determined the success of the proposition. 
Upon that ground, alone, I hesitated, and was 
some time in doubt, whether I should support or 
oppose it. My instinctive aversion to all monop- 
olies, to class legislation in every form, and under 
whatever specious guise it might present itself, 
and to all partnerships between the Government 
and speculators in patriotism, made me suspicious 
of it at the first, and I was disposed to reject it 
without much examination. But there I was met 
with this attractive and captivating phrase of 
‘war purposes.” I confess it was very at- 
tractive and captivating to my fancy. I had but 


recently returned from Mexico; and although a 


cidents of comparison, he, at least, must bear with | 
me while I linger there, to find some likeness of |: à 
= abated my military ardor, yet it had not *‘ taken 


year and a half in that interesting country—one 
third of the time a prisoner of war—had somewhat 


the starch quite out” of me. The very name of 
** war,” and the means of its successful prosecu- 
tion, bore then a spell of power to me, as now, I 
doubt not, they do to the martial spirit of the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] which 
I found it difficult, as it now seems impossible for 
him, to resist. But not only did this attract. I 
was reminded of the wonders which steam, as a 
motive power, had already worked in commerce 


'; and the arts; and was pointed to the future, for“ 
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the atill greater triumphs it was to achieve in arms. 


The past | was bound to admit—the future I could 
not contradict. I was, further, reminded of our 
expensive naval establishment, which apparently, 
or at least comparatively, useless, thongh scarcely 
leas expensive, in our long intervals of peace, was 
growing into a subject of cemplaint with a portion 
of the people. This [ knew to be so. Then, by 
what seemed a very natural transition, the import- 
ance of our Atlantic mails, and the good policy of 
having them regularly, and speedily, and econom- 
ically transported back and forth across the ocean, 
were suggested and enlarged upon—I will not say 
exaggerated, but certainly they were not estimated 
at less than their true value. The array, so far, 
was attractive, and imposing, and formidable— 
certainly so to one like myself, fresh from a region 
where such things were not familiar, and new to 
the business and appliances of national legislation. 
But one more element was needed to make the 
demonstration complete. That was speedily sup- 
plied; and the solution was before me—as clear In 
ita terms, as accurate in its letters, and as precise in 
its lines and angles, as I, when a school-boy, and 
“« crammed for an examination,” had ever made, 
to blunder through pons assinorum, on the black 
board. Eureka! exclaimed the kind and skillful 
Palinurus, who had conducted me so far into these 
strange seas, as he opened to my astonished and 
delighted vision the fair harbor of New York, 
crowded with the Collins steamers, each one 
freighted with mail-bags for all Europe, and em- 
brazured with guna to whip the world in arms! 
Here, | was told, was to be found a panacea for 
ail the ill mplained of, in the way of a useless 
and expensive naval establishment, alike, in peace 
and war, and of deficient mail service; and which, 


at the same time, would prove the very nursery | 
and handmaiden, per excellence, of science, litera- |; 


ture, commerce, and the mechanic arts. TheSen- 
ator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Hate,] had not 
then added, as he did the other day, civilization, 
morality, and religion, to the catalogue of its 
blessings, present and prospective. This panacea 
—this wonder ores and good-compelling in- 
strumentality—when disclosed, was neither more 
nor less than to advance Mr. Collins money to build 
his ships, and when they should be built, to pay 
him for transporting in them our mails from New 
York to Liverpool. 

A distingu 
Crawford’s(since Liebig’s) combustion hypothesis 
of animal heat, that ‘‘ if the facts which served asa 
foundation for this beautiful theory, were not false, 
the deductions would be irresistible.” Some such 
defect, it occurred to me, there possibly might be, 
in this hypothesis of the Collins line. For I was 
not, as I am not now, without suspicion that there 
are such things as ‘‘ false facts’ in commerce, 


steamships, and speculation, as well as in the ex- | 


perimental science of chemistry. Upon this sus- 


picion I paused, and I also examined the question | 


—imperfectly and with difficulty, I admit, yet with 
the best lights before me, and surely with an 
earnest wish to ascertain the truth. It is not neces- 
sary to trouble the Senate with the whole process 
of that examination. It is enough, for my present 
purpose, to say that it failed to satisfy me that the 
positions assumed were facts established, or that 
the promises made either would be or could be 
performed. So I adhered to my original principle 
of action, and opposed the contract and appropri- 
ation. And what has the result proved? 


i allowed to make a full trial of the experiment. 
that as it may, this I do know, and all the 
country knows, what indeed is proved by the very 
presence of this proposition here before us at this 
time, that, in ev material particular, the ex- 
periment has failed—utterly failed—upon its ori- 
ginal conditions. The steamers for war purposes 
were to be built, but they have not been built; the 
efficiency of our Navy was to be increased, but it 
has not been increased; the expenses of our naval 
establishment were to be reduced, but they have 
not been reduced; the cost of transporting our 
Atlantic mails across the ocean were to be paid by 
the revenues from this line; but, instead of that, 
, We have not yet received back quite one dollar for 

the three paid. out. Ina word, all this service of 

curing evils and securing good was to be rendered 

for the amount of money then appropriated, but 


` 


ished medical professor once said of 


t may. 
be said, I know, that time enough has not been ` 
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| it has not been done; so far from it, indeed, that 
:` here before us we have the broad confession of the 
fact of the failure, in the demand from the same 


parties, for nearly double the amount of compensa- ` 


tion; and we are coolly told, that unless we choose 
to give it, the experiment will fail and beabandoned, 
and all we have heretofore intrusted to the science, 
and skill, and enterprise, and patriotism of this 
company, to be expended for the promotion of the 
public interest, and to sustain the national honor, 
will be a dead loss. Such a demand, from sucha 


is the opinion of the Senator on that subject. He 
has declared it over and over again, and the whole 
country knows it. I alluded to his statement 
upon an incidental proposition here yesterday, 


© when he admitted the impropriety of having this 


source and under such circumstances, argueg, to ` 


my mind, one or the other of two propositions: 
either that the parties making it are afflicted with 
a grievous inability to appreciate the relations of 
cause and effect, or that they are giited with a still 
more remarkable shrewdness of reliance upon the 
facility with which Congress yields to demands 
boldly made, and pertinaciously pressed upon us. 
The result, alone, will prove whether Mr. Collins 
and his associates shall hereafter lay their grateful 

: votives upon the altars of dullness or sagacity. 

i JT have not given the items of the account upon 

| which I have based my general statement of re- 


: conclusions. 


appropriation, or any part of the expenses of this 
line, connected with the Navy fund, or with the 
Navy in any respect; declaring that this connec- 
tion was ‘“‘seeming’, and seeming only.” But I ask 
any intelligent man, if these are ships of the 
Navy, capable of being used for war purposes, 
where is the impropriety of charging the money 
for sustaining them to the naval appropriations ? 
It‘seems to me that would be the most natural 
connection in the world; and with whatever ease 
a person practiced in examining the accounts of 


-the different branches of our public service, might 


be able to determine that this money was not 
roperly charged to the naval appropriation; yet, 
apprehend, it would go out to the country as 
the strongest declaration, which nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the American people who saw it, whether 
intelligent or not intelligent, would takeas evidence 


. that this line was a part of the Navy, and that this 


, sults, and from which I have drawn my general | 
They have been already and sufi- | 


ciently given, by the honorable Senator from Vir- ` 


inia, [Mr. Honter,] who, in the performance of 
is duty as chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, has thoroughly investigated this subject in 
its details, and laid the facts before us. I need 
not weary the Senate by recapitulating them. It 
is enough, for my purpose, that they are before us, 
_and before the world. I rely upon them, and 
feel perfectly well satisfied that they warrant every 
inference I have drawn from them. I may, in 
‘ publishing my remarks, incorporate or append 
gome of them, in the form of extracts and tables. 
I have assumed that the element of ‘* war pur- 
‘| poses,” however potentional it may have been in 
‘| the original problem, never was legitimately there; 
i and even if it had been, yet, in the course of the 
. demonstration, it has been left out as incongru- 
' ous and impracticable. The exposition made by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter} rendered 
this fact indisputable. But, sir, even if that were 
not so, it has been proved so clearly, and signifi- 
cantly, and conclusively, by the honorable Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, (Mr. Bapcer,) that I 
cannot suppose it will ever be seriously insisted 


on again. 


excepting, of course, the honorable Senator from 

New Jersey, [Mr. Srockton,] on my left—has 

proposed to amend the bill, by cutting all, even 
` seeming connection, between this line and the 

Navy, and turning them over, bodily, to the Post 
: Office Department. 


| had made it. 
| Mr. BADGER. 
| Mr. BORLAND. 


I am still in favor of it. 


$ portance to it. 
‘from North Carolina done so, but the Senator 
: from Texas, [Mr. Rusg,}] in his place here yes- 


olina proposed to do. And how? 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. Mattory,] he spoke 
of the connection between the Navy and this line 
of vessels as ‘‘ seeming, and seeming only;” and 
:, that its expenses ought not to be set down to the 
: Navy account. Yes, sir, the connection, he said, 
| between the two was “seeming, and seeming 
' only.” 

ji Mr. RUSK. I stated distinctly, and I have 
i| done so before, that no reasonable, intelligent man, 


steamers to what is termed the Navy proper. I 
have expressed that idea on more than one occa- 
l gion. So far from holding the position that these 
|| are not sufficient war vessels, I maintain now that 
|i they are; and not to trespass further upon the 


l 


'| capable of being war-steamers? I tell him Captain 
|! Skiddy and Commodore Perry; and he is entitled 
|| to the benefit of my Ma I believe they are 
| better than any, vessels in the Navy. 


|| Mr. BORLAND. I do not question that such- 


; and completely than the Senator from North Car- | 
In the course || 
of an incidental debate upon the proposition of the : 


|; could charge the expenses of these ocean mail- i 


| Senator, when he asks who says these vessels are || 


The Senator withdrew his proposition; but he |} 


| T have no doubt of it; and |; 
| for that reason, were there no other, I attach im- | 
But, sir, not only has the Senator ‘| 


. terday, cut that connection, even more abru tly i 


sum was a part of the naval appropriations, and 
properly so. 

Mr. President, it seems that, not only is this 
opinion entertained of this matter by the Senators 
to whom I have alluded, and by myself; but you 
remember that yesterday, when the vote was. 
taken upon the proposition of the Senator from 
Florida, there was almost a tie vote in the Senate 
upon it; and there is no question, in my opinion, 


. that in a full Senate the present connection would 
‘have been severed, and the whole transaction 
| would have been stamped, as it deserves to be, 
as a Post Office arrangement, and nothing more. 


_ Tight, as it was significant. 


|: I therefore assume this to be a fact, satisfactory 
: to my mind at least, and I think full i 


sustained 
by the evidence before us. I think the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolma was 
It carried with it an 
important explanation, which I think it is time 
the American people had before them. It was 
straight-forward and intelligible. At any rate, I 


_ think it placed the thing in its true position be- 


' rowed plumage. 


That Senator, a friend, too, to this ap- ` 
ropriation, and as well informed upon these sub- ʻi 
jects as any gentleman a this floor—always ;; 
: lantic ocean. To that proposition, in itself, I 


‘ have no objection. 


enate. It stripped the daw of its bor- 
It let the gas out of the balloon; 
39 of 


abit- 


fore the 


and gave to the speculators’ ‘‘airy nothin 
“war pur oses’’ its true name and ‘local H 
ation.” ‘There, for the present, I leave it. 
The whole proposition, then, to my mind, is to 
establish and maintain a mail-line across the At- 


Indeed, I am in favor of it— 
as much so, I apprehend, as any Senator upon 


. this floor, or any citizen of this country. Butthe 
| question is—How shall we establish and maintain 


i such a line? - 


In answering this question practically, it is well 
to consider how the other portions of our mail 
system are arranged and conducted, how the lines 
are established, how the service is procured, how 
it is performed, and how it is paid for. 

By our general law, all navigable waters are de- 
clared to be mail routes; and, by occasional laws, 
certain roads upon the land are, also, declared to 
be mail routes. To establish lines, or, in other 
words, to put service, or have the mails carried, 
upon the routes which have been established by 
law, is.in the power, and at the discretion, within 


| certain limits, of the Post Office Department. 


When, in the judgment of that Department, the 
ublic interest requires it, these lines are estab- 
ished, and their service procured. As the law 

now prescribes, and as I trust it always will pre- 

scribe, public advertisement, giving due notice, is 
made throughout the country, inviting proposals 
for carrying the mails; the contract to be awarded 
to the lowest and best bidder. Formerly—I think 
until 1845—the advertisements specified the means 
and mode of service, as well as the time, the route, 
and the distance; and the contracts were made to 
conform to that specification. Since that time, the 


| simple act of service, conditioned only as to time, 


route, and distance, is alone provided for; the 
means and mode of transportation being left to the 
contragtor. This change was not made without 
cause, or without reflection. I thought, at the 
time, it was a wise and a proper change; and I 
also think the result has proved it to have been 
so. For, there is nothing more clearly and fully , 
: k 
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established than the fact that, while the mail ser- 
vice, generally, has been as well and efficiently 
rformed—perhaps better—the rate of its cost 
Be been very greatly reduced. Toprove this, we 
need only refer to the annual reports of the Post 
Office Department, before and since the change. 
There was another reform in the same connection, 
and the same time; and that wasto abandon the 
requirement which had, up to that time, been made 
of the new contractor, to purchase of the old 
one, all his old and worn-out ‘stock?’—that is, 
horses, coaches, &c., which he might have on 
hand, however worthless it might be, at the close 
of the old and the beginning of the new contract. 
I well remember the great reduction in the rate of 
cost of mail-service, from these two items of re- 
form, set forth in his report, by the Postmaster 
General, in 1846. He assigned the saving from 
these items, alone, as a very considerable resource, 
if not the main one, which had sustained the De- 
porma, in any tolerable degree, ùnder the sud- 
en and very great reduction of the rates of postage 
by the act of 1845. 

These changes, proper and useful as they were, 
in point of financial economy, were, in my opin- 
ion, still more proper and more useful, by repu- 
diating the principleand abolishing the practice of 
an interference by the Government, any further 
than may be indispensable to the public interest 
in the business of the country, or of its under- 
taking to regulate, except by general laws, the or- 
dinary transactions between private individuals. 
All the Government wanted,'and all it could legiti- 
mately ask, was the performance of certain ser- 
vice—the transportation of the mail over certain 
routes, within certain times—and for this to pa 
a certain sum of money, the smallest sum for 
which this would be undertaken, by some compe- 
tent and responsible man, binding the contractor, 
in sufficient bonds, to perform his contract faith- 
fully, and so supervising the service, in the course 
of its performance, as to secure the public interest 
from detriment. This done, the duty of the Gov- 
ernment was performed, and its functions ceased, 
in that direction. Further than this it could not 
legitimately go, and, in my opinion, should never 
be permitted to go. I think the history of our 
Government shows that whenever, by itself, it has 
undertaken to perform the functions of private in- 
dividuals, there has always been a failure to per- 
form those functions well; and especially has this 
failure been manifest, and most mischievous in its 
consequences, whenever, by special legislation and 
time-serving policy, the Government has under- 
taken to provide for and regulate the business of 
the country—business which should be left where 
it properly belongs, to be suggested by the saga- 
city, pushed forward by the enterprise, and man- 
aged by the enlightened self-interest of the citizen 
himself. All history, I think, teaches us that this 


l 


3 


has been so; and that it will ever be so in all time | 


to come, is no less the suggestion of reason than 
it ig the admonition of experience. 

Upon this idea, a saying of Nathaniel Macon, 
who once honored the Senate with his presence, 
and guided it by his wisdom, may be quoted here, | 
as an apposite and instructive exemplification. I 
heard it attributed to him herea few years ago, by 
a Senator no longer a member of this body. “Jf,” 
said Mr. Macon, ‘* the Government of the United 
States should undertake to become a farmer, it would, 
before the end of fivé years, have to buy its corn for 
planting.” That, sir, presents the very beau ideal, 
or, in the language of the day, the daguerreotype, 
of an incompetent and unthrifty farmer. 

So, sir, it has ever been, and so it will ever be, 
whenever the Government has left, or shall leave, 
the sphere of ite legitimate functions, to interfere 
in the affairs of the people, or undertake the per- 
formance or regulation of duties which individual 
men should perform, and which they alone, when 


left to themselves, can properly and efficiently per- 
form. 


This has been so with the mails. Mr. Macon | 


said it would be so 
And eo, Mr. Presi 
and feel sure it ev 
life, and with ev 
tion. 

Look, sir, 
and of tobace 
does this Co 


with the crops, and I believe it. 
dent, I think it ever has been, 
er will be, in every pursuit in 
ery article or fabrie of produc- 


at the planting of corn, and of cotton, 
o, and of sugar, and of hemp! What 
ngreas know of those pursuits, or of 


| 


| 
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| 


those productions, which is not far better known 
to those individuals whose intelligence is sharp- | 
i} ened by an interest we cannot feel, whose knowl- j 
ii edge is enriched by observations we have no op- |! 
| portunities to conduct, and whose judgment is | 
. matured by an experience not attainable by-us, ` 
nor in the Pabitual channels of our thoughts and | 
occupations? Why, then, should we interfere with | 
them? Why undertake, by special legislation, to | 
prescribe the manner in which those crops shall |: 
be cultivated, or the quantity of each which Bhall ` 
be produced, or how they shall be carried to ' 
market, or at what prices they shall be sold? All 
i: those things should be left, as, thank God, they 
|; have been left, to the practical intelligence, the 
: ample knowledge, the mature judgment, of the 
b| men whose interest it is to regulate them wisely. © 
‘| The result has been, good management and thrift, 
under the salutary laws of demand and supply; : 
and the inevitable consequence is a prosperity as 
glorious as it is unexampled. 

Then look at the various manufactures of the 
| country! What do we know of them which is 
i not far better known, or what can we do for them 
t! which cannot be far better done, by the practical ‘! 
| minds and hands which are aea in their man- 
| agement and identified with their success? The 
same principles of human action, and the same 
, general laws of business and of trade, apply here 
i: and determine results, as in agriculture, as I have 
mentioned. Unfortunately for manufactures them- 
selves, unfortunately for the country, and, at one ' 
time, almost to the ruin of this Government, the , 
same wisdom has not, iri every instance, presided '' 
over our national councils; or, at any rate, if she | 
did preside, she sadly verified what was said of | 
her predecessor in remote antiquity, that wisdom | 


”? For if we did not directly ' 


i 
l 


| 
| 


| 


ji 

|i “sometimes nods. 
| interfere with manufactures, to the extent of pre- 

i| scribing the several processes of spinning and 

;| weaving, or of directing, in so many words, the | 

|| precise quantity and quality and price of produc- | 

‘| tion, we did what, perhaps, was in equal disregard 

, and violation of principle, and what, in the end, 

' proved even more mischievous in practice, when, 

| by special legislation, at the expense of every 

` other interest of the country, we administered a 
stimulus to manufactures of certain classes, which, 

. while it excited them to temporary excesses, alike 
of investment and production, was yet insufficient ‘| 
to protect them adequataty against foreign or do- | 

| mestic competition, or place them upon a secure | 
and permanent foundation; and with what conse- | 

` quences to those manufactures themselves? Need | 

' I remind Senators of what almost every page of 

‘i our legislative history discloses? Who does not 

ii know? What student of that history has not’. 

| dwelt with interest, and felt his heart throb with ii 

į alternate fear and hope, as he traced the rise and ' 

| progress of the protection I allude to, during that 

stormy period of thirty years, from 1816, when it 

began, until 1846, when it was last the wager of a 

battle which shook these walls? If the time were 

at my disposal, it would be of interest, and might 
| be instructive, to pass, in review, all the leading 
incidents which make up that history. It may, 
under present circumstances, however, only be 
| admissible, and will be enough for my purpose, to 

‘| refer to a few of them only. 

| Except that it has been cited as a precedent, 

land has furnished some color for subsequent | 

i, abuses, I do not say that I find objections to the |: 

i tariff act of 1816. Thecircumstances under which | 

i; it was enacted, and the reasons which governed 

its authors, I have ever thought justified it at the | 

i! time. We were then in our infancy as a nation, 

| (as I was in mine as an individual.) Our re- 
. sources were limited. We had just emerged from | 

ja harassing and expensive war, with the most ` 

powerful nation in the world; with our patriotism 
|| purified by blood and fire, and aroused to its full 

ii Strength and ardor; with our hatred of England 


i 
i 
1 
i 


and everything English intense and concentrated; 
and with our hearts open and warm to all who | 
_ had given us sympathy and assistance in our days | 
of trial, and were here to rejoice with us in our f 
hour of triumph. We wanted revenue to relieve | 
us from the burden of a debt, which was the price 
of our second independence, as well as to defray 
the expenses of a Government whose power and 
li value had now begun to be felt. Our people were | 
l| galled and exhausted by the direct taxation, which | 


j 
I 


i 
{ 


i 


had been onerous during the war. Relief was 
desired and needed, in all quarters. If ever there 
was, or could be, an occasion in the career of any 
people, when a resort to duties upon imports, for 
the means of relief and support was presented, 
indeed forced upon them, it was our occasion in 
1816. But in addition to this general considera- 
tion, which was scarcely less than a necessity, the 
few manufactures then in our country had arisen, 
and were then placed, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. They had arisen during the war, 
fostered and encouraged by the non-intercourse, 
and comparative isolation, which war with a mar- 
itime power had imposed upon us. And not only 
had des manufactures been thus fostered and 
encouraged, but they had rendered important, in- 
dispensable services, by supplying our wants dur- 
ing those dark days of isolation, and suffering, 
and danger. In view of their condition, then, and 
especially in consideration of the indispensable 
services they had rendered in our time of need, 


_ there was not only a sense of good policy in the 
: minds of our public men of that day, which sug- 


gested this mode of raising revenue, but there was 
also a sentiment—anda worthy sentiment it was— 


: of gratitude in the hearts of all, which conceded 


protection to our infant manufactures. And to 
appreciate fully the need they had of some pro- 
tection, it must be borne in mind, that not only 
were they immature and feeble in themselves, but 
that, during the war, there had accumulated in 
various European countries, especially in England, 
large stores of manufactured goods which awaited 
but the hand of peace to remove the barriers which 
war had erected, to pour their flood on our 
shores, at prices reduced by excess of quantity, 
and thus to sweep our friends from the face of our 
own soil. Such is my reading of the history of 
the tariff of 1816, and such the considerations for 
which, I apprehend, I should have sustained it, 
had I been here to vote. 

But, sir, as I said, the circumstances of that 
occasion were peculiar. The mere.recital of them 
proves that they have not occurred, and never can 
occur in in our history. With the occasion, 
then, which originated and justified the policy of 
protection, the policy itself must cease and deter- 
mine, And here, sir, that I may avoid all chance 
of being misapprehended, or of being suspected of 
inconsistency upon this point of protection, I must 
remind all who hear me of what that protection 


„in 1816 consisted. The rate of the duties then 


imposed, I cannot now, from memory, state with 
precision. Iam quite sure, however, that it did 
not exceed thirty per cent. ad volorem. But,at an 
rate, it did not exceed the rates of ourrevenuetarifig 
since that time; and in itself was entirely within 
the revenue limit of its day. My impression is, 
that it averaged about twenty-eight per cent. 

But, Mr. President, that was the beginning; 
and though, like that apple which “brought death 
into the world, and all our woes,” it was harm- 
less in itself, and even pleasing to the taste, from 
that time dates, and from that has sprung, innu- 
merable woes in our world of politics. It may 
be in accordance with human nature, for it cer- 
tainly followed, that what was first received as 
bounty and protection, was soon demanded as a 
right; and that, too, by parties who had not even 
earned the first bounty! The poet has said that 

“£ Fools rush in 
Where angels fear to wead.?? 


I need hardly express the analogy which the 


. demands of this second class of claimants for pro- 


tection suggest tomy mind. If { did, it would be, 
that 

Knaves are clamorous far gain, , 

Where honest men would hold their peace. 


But the demand was made, and pressed with a 


; zeal and in a spirit of such sturdy beggary, that it 


seemed to defy alike refusal and resistance; and 
had attained its height of exorbitancy and success 
in 1828. The tariff act of that year was not in- 
aptly characterized, at the time, as ‘the bill of 
abominations.” You were here, Mr. President, 
and know all about it. I was still a boy—though 
not even then altogether uninformed, and cer- 
tainly not indifferent, as to what was passing of a 
nature so important to the welfare of my country, 
and so generally agitating the minds of the people. 

Pardon me, sir, for these reminiscences. They 
are of deep interest to me; being, of that period 
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of my life, when my political opinions may be 
said to have had their birth—or, at least, to Lave 
taken their indelible impression from ‘ the form 
and pressure of the times,” And in this connec- 
tion, I trust the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Maxaun,) who sits furthest from 
me, will not object that I refer to him for the: 
state of popular sentiment in the good old State, 
which he still so ably represents; for those were 
stirring times, sir, and that honorable Senator 
was among the foremost of those strong spirits 
who stirred them—and that, too, against * abom- 
inations."’ T, then a boy—perhaps not older than 
the youthful Norval, when martial ardor drew him 
from his mountain home—I, too, “longed to follow 
to the field some warlike lord;’’ and my honored 
father, himself a disciple of Jefferson, more pro- 
phous than young Norval’s sire, pointed to that 

nator, as a leader most fit for me to follow. 
From that time, in armor suited to my years, 
“with bended bow and quiver full of arrows, I 
hovered about the enemy, and marked the road 
he took.” Nor did I lose sight of my chosen 
leader. My eye was fixed upon the white plume | 
of “free trade’? which waved so bravely from , 
his *“ bonnet o’ blue’’—my ear lost no sound of | 
his clarion voice,as it rang out from the summit 
of “Red Mountain,” reverberating among the 
lesser hills of Hertford and Northampton, and ran 
along the valleys, even of the Meherrin and | 
Chowan, arousing the slumbering genius of *¢ State | 
sovereignty.” And my very heart leaped u 
with a joyous exultation, as I saw monopoly ” 
after ‘‘ monopoly ” go down before * the fateful 
steel ” of his broad claymore, until not one ‘* mon- 
ster ” of that hated clan was left. Such, sir, is a 
transcript of my faithful memory of those days— 
doubdess less vivid than the original impression. 
I thus followed the same leader until 1839, and 
through that memorable year. Then, by some 
mischance, I will not say how or to whom, I 
missed him. Here, perhaps, the curtain had as 
well be dro ped, except to say that when I 
next was able to take a full and unobstructed 
view of his position and pursuit, the color of his 
plume was changed, and the black weeper of 
** protection’” was in its place; the cry of * State | 
sovereignty ” had died upon his lips, and he mur- 
mured, not loud, but deep, Federal ‘‘consolidation,’’ 
in its stead; and instead of striking, as of old, 
against ‘‘ monopolies,” I found, and still find him, 
upholding them with all his Bruce-like power. 
Here the curtain shall fall. I am, in all sincerity, 

teful to the honorable Senator for much I 

feared from his precepts and example some 
twenty-odd years ago. I trust I do no injustice to 
his present position. 

But to return to the tariff of 1828. That year 
witnessed the expulsion of the ‘“ monopolists” 
from Executive power; and then commenced the 
real struggle for the repeal of ‘“the bill of abomin- 
ations.” [t is needless to do more than allude to 
the fact of that struggle, or the crisis in the fate of 
the Union to which it led in 1832and 1833. Those 
incidents are but too fresh and painful in the minds 
of all; and many yet survive, who are stil! un- 
healed of wounds received in the struggle which 
developed them. It is enough that the crisis was 
so imminent, that extremes met; and, as it were 


@of necessity, joined hands in a“ compromise,” . 


which, allowing ten ygara to equalize its burdens 
and its benefits, was solemnly agreed to bea sacred 
league and covenant that, upon the questions it 
adjusted, there should be no more strife among | 
brethren forever. And for ten years, that cove- : 
nant was kept; for during that period, the friends 
of “ free trade” were in power; and they, as they 
have ever done, kept their faith. But, at the end of 
that period, by Yemarkable coincidence, the ** mo- 
bopolists’’ gained power,again. And, sad spectacle 
it was—sad for the country! in the very hour of 
their triumph, and ds if to signalize it by a deed , 
which might mark the age that witnessed its per- | 
petration, with a stone so black that the memory 
of man should never efface its impression—in that 
hour, they broke that covenant, which had owed 
its existence almost to the death-throes of the 
Union—had been sealed, as it were, with the 


heart’s blood of the nation, and been ratified by | 


vows which can never be violated with impu- 
nity. But those vows were 
said; and 


» sure and swift, followed punishment in || i set out—that the Government should restrict it- | 


the track of the violation. The tariff act of 1842, 
returning to high protection, was erected upon | 
| the ruins of the compromise of 1833. Again was i 
the countr 
pelled; and again were the friends of “ free trade” | 
restored to power. Upon that, followed the tariff | 
act of 1346; a return, in substance, to the eompro- | 
mise—a revenue taritf—of 1833; and once again, 
upon this question, the country was at rest. And 
80, upon that question, it has remained until this 
time; for, although the “ monopolista” under a 
new name, under peculiar circumstances, and upon 
no distinct nor Sehin issues of public policy, 
gained accese to Executive power, in 1848, and 
retain it now, they have not yet been bold enough 
to disregard the past, or venture upon that experi- 
ment directly, or in any palpable form, which has 
, Pe proved fatal to their predecessors of the same 
aith. 
My object in making this incidental recurrence 
to the history and consequences of the tariffs, or 


| 
| 


agitated; again were the Stuart's ex- į 


{ 
‘ 
i 
1 
1 


rotective legislation of this Government, has not i 
een to revive unpleasant memories—nor to enter |: 


| into any argument against it, further than to re- 
; mind the Senate and the country how disturbing |; 
; and injurious that legislation has been to the gen- l; 
: eral interest of the country, sometimes even threat- |: 
| ening the very existence of the Union itself; and l 
all this, without conferring that benefit upon the || 
articular interest it was designed to protect, which i! 
ed to its adoption. For, after all, what has been | 
the effect upon manufactures, of all this much- | 
coveted protection? Fluctuation, FLUCTUATION— | 
the greatest curse, a curse which no benefit, nor 
all benefits combined, can compensate—has been 


‘| 
i: 


i 


its unfailing and fatal attendant. As I said before, ` 


it stimulates the business for the time; and, thus 
encouraged, investments are extended, operations 
are enlarged, and expenses multiplied; and, as a ' 
consequence of this, the productions are exces- 
sively increased. And this, not in view of the real , 
wants of the country, nor in accordance with the 
laws of demand and supply, which alone ever have 
iven, or can give, stability and success to any 
legitimate or useful pursuit: but, growing out of , 
mere enactments of 


conceived in a spirit as narrow aa the single inter- ` 


est it would subserve, it neither comprehends the | 


relations which necessarily subsist between every 
other interest, and every pursuit, nor is competent | 
to sustain the conflicts which, like ‘“ a comet shot | 
madly from its sphere,” it must unavofdably en- 
counter in its eccentric course, among interests 
with which if left, undisturbed, to the general laws, 
it would be in perfect harmony. That this is so, | 
I appeal to the manufacturers themselves, whether, 


arbitrary, special legislation, `! 


| 


ji own skillful hands. 


1 


in their workshops at home, or here by their en- li 


lightened Representatives in both Houses of Con- 


| 
gress. If it be otherwise, what mean these jere- | 


miads, and tales of terrible disaster, which crowd 


i 


, the columns of every newspaper, of factories |: 
| closed, of operatives without employment, of for- is 
tunes ruined, of opulence reduced to beggary ? i 


Or, perhaps, more significant still, what mean | 
those numerous memorials which besiege the ' 
doors, and pile the tables, and fill the committee- 
rooms, of Congress, session after session, for 
, ‘protection! protection! more protection !” Sir, 
| it is like a hot-bed crying for more fire, to sustain | 
its unnatural plants, sickly from artificial nutri- | 
tion, and weak from excessive growth, against 


‘or, and healthy luxuriance to every other tree, and | 


i 
the bracing atmosphere which gives life, and vig- i 


se'f to the exercise of its few, simple, well-defined 
functions, by menns of general laws, of equal, 
uniform, and universal application; leaving, not 
placing, all men and all pursuits, upon the same 
relative and substantial footing, which nature gave 
them; and trusting individual pursuits to individual 
choice, and the results of their industry to be 
decrmined by the general laws of demand and 
sup y- 

Now, sir, if these general propositions be true— 
and I apprehend there are few members of the 
political party to which I belong, and which are 
in a decided majority in this Chamber, who will 
deny them—lI say, if these be true, and more es- 
pecially if, as I have undertaken to show, and as 
the same party has always maintained, they be 
applicable to the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests, why—why, I ask, are they not appli- 
cable—why shall they not be applied—to the com- 
mercial pursuits of our people? 

Sir, it needs no industrious search after facts, 
and still less does it require a labored or ingenious 
argument, to answer this question. The facts are 
before us, and before the world. They are to be 
seen from the dome of this Capitol. They are to'be 
seen on every river, and harbor, and ‘inland sea,” 
of this vast continent of ours. They are asserted 
with a boldness which startles the world, under 
every sky, where float the stars and stripes from 
an American mast, and where every sea is cut by 
the swift keel of an American ship, whether that 
ship be wafted by the free winds of heaven, or 
propelled by the steam of American genius. The 
growth and vigor of our commercial marine, and 
especially the rich argosies of commerce which it 
wafts to and from our shores, and through every 
vein and artery of our land, are among the chief 
glories and boasts of the nation. And yet, they, 
sir, starting from nothing, have grown and flour- 
ished, as the commerce of no other people in the 
whole world has ever grown and flourished, since, 
the Phenicians first ventured in little boats from 
Aradus to Mount Carmel, to the hour when the 
last new clipper left her “ ways” at Baltimore, to 
shame the naval architecture of the world. And 
all this growth and glory, without protection— 
without any help from the Government. All of 
it, sir, achieved by the genius and enterprise of 
individual people, left to the exercise of their own 
free thoughts, and to the untrammeled use of their 
.Go, sir, to Maine—I appeal 
to her Senators, now present—has she ever had, 
or does she now demand, protection for her one 
hundred and twenty-seven shipa, her seventy-five 
brigs, her one hundred and fifteen schooners, all 
built in the single year 1850, making an aggregate 
of one hundred thousand tons for that year? Go 
to Maryland—I appeal, also, to her Senators—has 
shé ever had, or does she now demand, protection 
for her one hundred and twenty-five clippers, built 
in 1850, which are the models forthe world? Go, 
sir, to the West—to western Pennsylvania, to Ohio, 
to Kentucky, to Missouri—but no, sir, I will not go 
there. Their Senators are here, but I do not now 
appeal to them. 1 will not trust myself to do that 


now. If I did, I should speak too much, perhaps, 
from my heart, and consurhe the day—nay, I 


rd 


‘shrub, and fruit-bearing herb, which God intended | 
| for the proper use of man, and whichalways thrives j! 


best under the influence of his natural laws. Sir, | 
you hear none of these complaints, and receive 
none of these memorials, from the farmers and 
planters of the country. And the cause of this is : 
twofold: First, beeause, as I have said, their pur- 
suits are left in the hands of those who best know 


how to conduct them, and thrive, as they progress, .| 


in the free and wholesome air of individual intelli- | 


: gence, enterprise, and exertion, and under the op- | 


‘eration of their own general and salutary laws. :: 


_And secondly, because of the more manly, and | 
independent, and self-relying spirit those pursuits , 
‘are calculated to foster and maintain. i 
` most to the starting-point of my argument, and | 


And all this, Mr. President, brings me back al- |: 


i 


t 


violated, as I have : resolves itself into the general principle with which |! I will conclude what I hav 


might consume a week upon that single theme. 
But this | will say, and say it now, for the West, 
that we have had no protection, and we ask none. 
We want nothing, and we ask nothing, but justice 
and equality in the operation of your laws.’ Nei- 
ther of these, which are our guarantied rights un- 
der the Constitution, have we ever had. I may 
have more to say on one point in this connection, 
presently. 

But to return, sir, to the protection of commerce. 


| E deny—and I think the facts sustain me—that 


commerce, or navigation, as a legitimate, special 


: interest, needs protection; and even if it did need 
|| such protection, I could never give it by special or 


exclusive laws, by which other interests, equally 
entitled to it, and equally important, shall inevit- 
ably be put at disadvantage, or be made to pay 
tribute to its advancement. 

Mr. President, my strength has failed me. I 
was quite unwell when I began, and am unable 
to stand on my feet any longer. I hope, there- 
fore, it will be agreeable to the Senate to postpone 
the subject till to-morrow, when, if able to be here, 
e to say. 

The postponement was agreed to. 
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Mownpay, May 17, 1852. 

Mr. BORLAND resumed: 
~ When, Mr. President, I was compelled, from 
illness, to suspend the remarks I was making | 
upon this question, last Wednesday, the Senate ` 
was kind enough to postpone the subject; and, ; 
even next day, when I was yet too ill to be present, 
a further postponement was permitted, in courtesy 
tome. This is the first moment when I could re- 
sumemy remarks. I tender my grateful acknowl- 
edgments for the courtesy extended to me; and 
now proceed with the discussion, from the point 
at which I was compelled to leave it. 

l had then concluded my general views of the 
question before us, and of the principles involved 
in its discussion. I come now to the application 
of those principles to this particular amendment. | 

And this brings up some special examination of 
this Collins line of steamers. To what branch 
of the business of the country does this line be- 
long? Which of the great interests, or industrial , 
pursuits, does it represent? The answer l have 
given, and which I have undertaken to show is the | 


and navigation combined, which are here insepar- 
able, and may be treated under one head. 

Then, sir, what is there peculiar to this line, 
which removes it beyond, or lifts it above, the 
rule we apply to other ships, or other commercial 
interests? 

“ Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
. That heis grown so great??? 
Ianticipate the answer Mark Antony willgive. Oh, 
sir, I know it—I have heard it—I have read it here, 
there, everywhere. And I might have seen, and | 
erhaps enjoyed it too, ‘‘or a part thereof,” had I | 
but visited ‘*the beautiful Baltic,” when she came 
a-wooing here, some month or two ago—another 
Venus, from the froth of the sea, as she rose upon 
the vision of admiring thousands, and stood re- 


Such a capital is potent, beyond all my powers of 
computation. I doubt if my honorable friend 

| from North Carolina, [Mr. Bapeer,] armed with 

_that Dilworth’s arithmetic of his, and even my 
honorable friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Unper- 
wooD,} with the talisman of his “square root,” 
were to come to my assistance, whether even 
then, we could estimate the sum of that potency, 
or trace it out in all its ramifications. 

. But to be serious, sir, this much we have seen, 
and do know: the influence of this line has already 
full sway in the Executive counsels of this Govern- 
ment—it has already the monopoly of the news- 
paper press of this Metropolis; and, remorseless 

_ still, like some huge and hungry Boa Constrictor, 


‘it is fast winding its tortuous and fearful folds 
: about the body and limbs of this Congress, until | 
: our strong ribs are giving way, and our very heart 


seems ready to be squeezed out, in the ghastly 
form of appropriations, which, if this pressure be 
not removed, will pour the life-blood of the Na- 
| tional Treasury into the capacious and rapacious 
| maws of bankers and speculators. Already, hun- 


| and swallowed up. The cry is still for ‘‘ more!” 
| And now, millions upon millions are demanded ! 
i A few days will determine whether that demand 
shall be granted. i 
And, apropos, Mr. President, of the influence 
this line is bringing to bear upon us, and which I 
: have called a ‘ pressure:’”? A remark which fell 
Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] and which suggested this 
i designation, struck me with great force. I will 
read it: 


|| “Sir, you know, and we all know, that there is a great 


external pressure in favor of all subjects of this kind; and 
it should be guarded against and resisted with ceaseless vigi- 
lance, or it will, in time, acquire an ascendency, injurious 
to the best interests of the country.” 


Here, Mr. President, is the original of the idea— 
no, sir, I am wrong; not the idea, for my own ob- 


vealed in allthe nude voluptuousness of her charms, | 
without even the hands covering the chaste genius | 
of Praxiteles has thrown before the Cnidian statue | 
of the goddess,-—leading in her train Bacchus, with | 
his cups, to intoxicate the brain; and perhaps, too, | 
the boy-god son of the zoned Cyprian, bearing, with | 
arch and eg impudence, his heart-compelling | 
quiver. And weall know that Orpheus was there, 

as he certainly was here, with his negromantic lyre, 
strung ta the modern ‘higher law,” and played 
apon by steam, who successfully moved even this 


grave Senate to adjourn; and, as he sung, [almost ` 


fancied that we— 


“ sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a doiphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 

And certain ‘stars shot madly from;their spheres,’ 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.”? 


And I know not how many, or what other, pro- 
fane gods and goddesses besides, were there, 
to mingle and minister at the institution of Satur- 
nalia for this capital of the New World. . But, 
sir, not possessing a soul so easily as others 
“ moved by the concord of sweet sounds,” nor 
yet, I trust, more fit than they ‘for treason, strat- | 
agem, and spoils,” { was not led away, by the 
ears, on that occasion. It was I, as you may 
remember, who cried, “Get thee behind me, 


Satan!” And, thanks to the spirit of the sacred |; 


phrase, I was not led into that temptation. 

Mr. President, the answer, however, which I 
have heard and read so much, has not satisfied 
me. It does not satisfy me yet; and I apprehend 
it never will or can, for the reason that I have not 
found it in accordance with the facts, nor con- 
sonant with the principles which govern my judg- 
ment, and determine my votes. 

But, Mr. President, the history of this line, 
and the circumstances under which it comes before 
us, have suggested another answer which, while 
itis certainly clearer, and more comprehensible, is 
also more in accordance with what I understand | 
the facts to be. And that, sir, is the vast amount | 
of capital invested ‘in this enterprise; consisting, | 
as that capital does, nominally at least, of large | 
sums of money—some $3,000,000, or more—and | 
of a fund and a force of mental shrewdness, bold- 
ness, pertinacity, and want of delicacy, it has | 


servation had suggested that; but of the terms in 
| which I have attempted to express the idea of the 
; influences which are operating to squeeze this ap- 
propration out of us. Sir, the Senator was right; 
‘names, and gave us a fair and salutary warning, 
į “that there is a great external pressure;’’ that 
‘it should he guarded against and resisted;”’ 
‘t or it will prove injurious to the best interest of 
the country.” I, myself, have felt this ‘* pres- 
sure; the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] 
must have felt it, too, to have characterized it so 
; well. { sincerely regret that we cannot have his 
!. vote to help us to comply with his advice to re- 
sist It. 

| And still, sir, holding to the Constrictor, I am 
reminded of the description which an Oriental 


i 


wait, had just succeeded in capturing a large musk 
ox. I need not give the whole description, though 
it is interesting. At the close of it, however, he 
quaintly but graphically says: 

“ As the folds tightened, and the broad chest of the noble 


ternal pressure, its bones were snapping With a noise as of 
so many pistol shots, and strange sounds were emitted from 
; its laboring throat.” 

But, sir, to return to the question: what is there 
peculiar to this line, which should exempt it from 


; sociated commercial interests? To my mind, there 
is nothing which should do‘so. 
| ever, as various reasons have been assigned why 


main ones upon which reliance seems to be placed 
| by the friends of the proposition. 

First, then, the ships of this line are said to be 
aape to war purposes. I have already alluded 
to this, and expressed the opinion that, although 


the “contract required it, and it was the only 
could be got for the original appropriation, yet it 
is a condition which has not been complied with. 


cumstances I have said, and I repeat, that apart 
from every other circumstance in the case, the 


never before been my fortune to witness, and 
which it sometimes amazes me to contemplate. | 


EM? 


Bancer,] a leading friend of the measure, to 


true answer to these questions, is, that it comes || dreds of thousands have thus been squeezed out || 


under the head of commerce—that is, commerce | 


ji the other day from the honorable Senator from ` 


e called things, as he usually dées, by their right | 


traveler has given of one of these monsters he | 
saw in theIsland of Ceylon. It was fifty feet long, | 
and strong in proportion; and, after long lying in | 


but now suffering animal began to yield under the great ex- ! 


the rule we apply to all other ships, and their as- : 
Inasmuch, how- . 


this should be done, I will briefly examine the :: 


ground upon which a sufficient number of votes .. 


And this opinion is based upon what certainly are ` 
significant and, I think, conclusive facts and cir- || 


roposition of the Senator from North Carolina, ` 


turn this whole line over to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, was proof, to me, that it was no suitable nor 
proper part of our naval establishment; was, in- 
deed, a virtual, as well as an actual abandonment, 
il by those sna ae to judge, and authorized to 
|!| speak, of the whole original ground of war purposes. 
l| And if this needed corroboration, that was surely 
i furnished by that admission the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Rusk] made, incidentally, to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Matuory,] that this line 
has “a seeming, and only a seeming connection”? 
with the Navy, to which I have already alluded. 
Mr. RUSK. All that I said was, that the ex- 
penses charged upon the books of the Treasury to 
this service, ought not to be charged either to the 
: Post Office or to the Navy fund proper, and esti- 
mated as appropriations for either of those De- 
i partments. ‘That was all that I said in relation to 
that point. But so far from admitting that these 
vessels were not suitable for war purposes, l 
|, Stated at the time, if 1 remember aright, that they 
i had been examined by a board of respectable 
|| naval officers, appointed for that purpose; that 
i they had been pronounced suitable, and had been 
i, accepted by the Government. 
| Mr. BORLAND. I remember, very well, that 
, the Senator said so. I am not speaking of his 
| opinion. I am only stating the facts. When I 
; made this allusion before, the Senator made a sim- 
‘ilar explanation to the one he has now given. He 
| thought I gave an erroneous interpretation of his 
remarks. What he did say, may not have fairly 
represented what he meant; but I apprehend, as 
his remark was reported in the papers, it would 
i! be understood by the country precisely as I inter- 
| preted it. The other day, when I made the allu- 
`. sion, I did not have before me the Senator’s re- 
|i marks. I have since examined them, in print, 


| and now have them before me. 

| i 

| Senator from Florida, [Mr. Maxtory,] and ap- 
pealing to him, he said: 

| 

| only a seeming connection with this line, by throwing it 

|| upon those who pay postage upon letters, throughout the 

| 

| 


| In opposition to the amendment offered by the 
f 

“Ts he willing to separate the Navy from a seeming, and ` 
country ??? 
| Ithink my interpretation of this was the only 
‘| one it would uatatally bear. And I think, fur- 
i| ther, it derives additional propriety, if needed, 
| from the suggestion, evidently made, in his opinion 
then expressed, that the whole policy of making 
| the Post Office Departmentdependent upon its own 
| revenues was wrong; and that as the payment of 
| this mail service directly from the Treasury was, 
| pro tanto, a correction of that wrong, he was for 
_continuing to make it there. Nowhere, in that 
connection, did he even intimate that this service 
(mark, it is mail service) should be paid for out of 
the general Treasury, upon the ground that the 
|| line which performed it was a part of the Navy. 
On the contrary, in special reference to this very 
|| point, he declared the connection between this line 
|| and the Navy to be ‘* seeming, and only seeming.” 
| E could draw no other inference than I did. But 
|| the Senator says now, it is his opinion that these 
steamers are suitable for “ war purposes,” and 
may, in time of need, be made useful as such. 
| For the Senator’s opinion I have great respect, as 
| E have entire confidence in his candor. e must 
excuse me, however, if I cannot adopt his opinion, 
when { do not find it sustained by what my mind 
can recognize as facts; and more especially, when 
I do find it opposed by an incidental argument of 
his own, which strikes me as of great force and 
significance. But, besides this general reason, 
there are some special reasons for denying that 
these ships are adapted to ‘* war purposes,” 

We have it from reliable authority, and it was 
so stated here by the Senator from Florida, [Mr. 
Matory,} who is familiar with such things, and 
_it has not been denied, that theseships are built of 
: unsuitable materials for war service; that their outer 
: walls are made of ‘‘ pine plank;” whereas, those of 
. all vessels of war are made of oak; and that their 
| §* timbers and frames” are a ‘* mixture of live-oak, 
i locust, and pine;’? whereas the ‘timbers and 
frames’? of all vessels of war are made of live-oak. 
Why wasthis? Willany one undertake to say that 
-| live-oak, and all other kinds of wood used in naval 
‘| architecture, and that, too, in abundance, and of the 
' best quality, cannot be had at any and all of our 
ii yards? Why, then, was thislight, unusual, and un- 


è 
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suitable material made u 
these ships? Sir, but one answer can be given— ! 
certainly, in view of the facts, but one should be 
received—and that is, they were never intended for `, 
“+ war purposes,’ and therefore were not built of - 
materials suited to those purposes. 

Again: it has been objected, and upon what I 
must receive as g6od authority—certainly as re- - 
spectable for character and competency, as any 
which has been adduced on the other side, and 
superior in number of witnesses, and in the direct- 
ness, point, and force of their statqpents—that, be- 
sides their defective material, the structure of these 
ships unfits them for * war purposes,”’ or for easy 
conversion to such purposes. 

Of the persons who have been called in to sus- 
tain the character of these ships for convertibility 


into war steamers, I find Commodore Perry, Cap- :: 


tain Skiddy, and Mr. Francis Grice, a naval con- : 
structor, the main, ifnot the only ones relied upon. 
This, I confess, hasstruck me with some surprise, 
ard is, atany rate, a very significant circumstance. 
I can well understand how it is that the testimony 
of any great number of naval officers has not been 
given or presented here against the war character 
of these ships. Being officers of the Government 
which they find engaged in an enterprise of seem- 
ing great importance, and under the orders of an 
Administration that they know to be favorable to 
that enterprise, what more natural, if not actually 
becoming, than for them to remain silent at least, 
and abstain from what might be regarded by their | 
superiors, as unwarranted and officious? And I 
can appreciate, also, the motive, as well as official 
delicacy, which would restrain them from coming | 
forward unasked with their opinions, especially if 
those opinions were unfavorable to the views of 
the Administration, or to any private interests. |; 
But, sir, sone have been asked—how many I do 


not know, and a few have given. their opinions. ‘| 


Of those, as I have said, the three whose names I | 
have mentioned, seem to be all who have spoken | 
favorabiy—certainly all who have been relied upon | 
as authority to sustain the naval character of these : 
ships. J repent, sir, that, to my mind, this is 
both surprising and significant—surprising that , 
so small a foundation has been supplied for so | 
large a superstructure as has been attempted to 
build upon it; significant of the general condem- 
nation which the officers of our Navy have given 
to this new system. i 

And of these three witnesses who have been 
brought forward for these ships, Commodore Per- 
ry is the first in rank, and perhaps the first in 
authority. And even he is summoned. by both 
the prosecution and defense. The Senator from | 
Texas, (Mr. Rusx,] as now the leading advocate i 
of this line, quotes him to prove that these ships 
have been properly constructed, and may, at no 
great additional cost, be adapted to ‘* war pur- 
poses.” But, then, he is also quoted by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, (Mr. Hunter,] to show that 
the witness’s own statement is exceedingly in- 
definite and unsatisfactory. It is true he does 
say, as quoted by the Senator from Texas, in. 
speaking of the Baltic, (and I take her as the best, 
and this as the summary of the best he has said 
of her:) ; 

“ Although not in accordance with every particular stipu- 
lation of the contract, as has already been made known to | 
the Department, by the superintendent in charge, she is 
constructed of suitable dimensions, build, and finish, to con- 
form with the contract for carrying the mai}son her destined . 
ronte, and with the preparations and additions of suitable .. 


war appointments, she could be easily converted into a war 
steamer of the first class.??>—November 2, 1850. 


February 18, 1852, he says: 


* Aceording to my calculation, the cost of the conversion | 
of either ot’ the before-mentioned vessels, exclusive of arma- | 
ments, repair of machinery, and ordinary repair, would not, ` 
or certainly ought not, exceed, for steamers of the first class, + 
$20,000, and for those of the second class, $15,000; and it 
could be readily done for this at any of our navy-yards, pro- 
vided that useless alterations were not made. * i p 

“The armaments of the respective vessels would, of 
course, be a separate cost; and to arrange the guns on the :: 
upper deck, it would only be required to close up three or 
four of the hatches or sky-lights ; to strengthen the deck by 
additional beams and stanchions ; to cut ports, and con- 
struct the pivot and other carriages; probably it might be 
desirable to shift the capstan and cables.” 


But here, again, as quoted on the other side by 
the Senator from Virginia, he says: 

t The mail steamers of the contracts of Howland & As- ' 
pinwall, of George Law, and of E. K. Collins, can be easily į; 
converted into war steamers for temporary service, in į; 
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| least with the organization and gradual increase of an effi - 
cient and permanent steam navy. 
` in our future.naval operations must inevitably change in a 


_ a century.”—April 9, 1850. i 


, expressly tor the transportation of freight or passengers, 
be inade, in any manner, eyual in convenience and effi- 


ii commodation and arrangement of the armament, the sd ` 
: Keeping of the munitions, provisions, water, &c., and the 
| berthing of the several classes of officers, an] the crew; > 


, builder being alene taxed to render them extravagantly :: 
’ showy and best adapted for the accommodation of numerous | 


_ ion that they are ‘ not in all respects suitable.’ ”” : 
* * * * * * 


| in this case. 


: the system under which they were contracted for. 
: But, upon the whole, Í think he has so far rid- 


: upon “‘land carriages.” I apprehend the expe- i; 
l Fenced Commodore would hardly risk them for || 


- sea in a bowl.” 
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cases of particular emergency. These vessels, with little | 
strengthening of the decks, can be made to carry each a |! 
few guns of heavy caliber, and may be rendered useful to |i 
convoy, iù the transportation of troops, carrying dispatches, |' 
conveying public functionaries, &c., &c.; but their service | 
could only be contingeut, and, as before remarked, tempo- | 
rary. i 
‘Phe cost of converting them to war purposes would be i 
large, and in no respect would they be as ecouomical, or 


_ inany way equal to vessels built expressly for Government ` 


service; nor should they, in my opinion, interfere in the 
The use of steamships | 


great degree the art of naval war. Indeed no one can im- 
agine what changes will be effected, as well upon the ocean ‘| 
as upon the land, by means of the new agencies which have | 
been more practically developed within the last quarter of | 


Extracts from a letter to the Secretary of the i 
Navy, from Commodore M. C. Perry, of 18th of | 
February, 1852: + 

“It will be well, however, to premise that, under no cir- 
cumstances, and at whatever cost, can a steain-vessel, built . 


ciency to a vessel originally intended for war purposes, 
even assuming that the materials of which the respective 
vessels are constructed are in all respects equal. And for i 
the obvious reason, that in the construction of a vessel of | 
war, trom the laying of the keel, every part of the vessel is, `; 
in the progress of completion, made subservient to the ac- 


| 
a 
i 
| 
Ai 


while in mail or packet steamers—in this couutry—no prep- j: 
arations are made for any armament, the ingenuity of the | 


* x 


passengers and the stowage of treigbt.” 
r *~ * * ! 

“í Question first. ‘Whether the steamships employed in |; 

€ the transportation of the United States mail, under con- :; 
‘tract with the Navy Department, or any other steamships | 
‘ employed in the transportation of our foreign mails, are, j’ 
‘in ali respects, suitable tor immediate conversion into ; 
t stealuers tor war purposes, capable of carrying the arma- |j 
‘ment or battery appropriate to the class specified in the i 
‘contract ?? n 
“ In answer to the foregoing [ first] question, I anı of opin- `| 


t- 


í It should be taken into view that those mail steamers, 
if called into service as war vessels, would be considered ; 
as forming an auxiliary force to the regularly-constructed ;i 
ships, and hence the impolicy of expending much money ` 
oa them. The requisites of sound hulls and powerful en- <; 
gines, with efficient armaments, should alone be considered, `: 
leaving superfluous ornament out of the question.”’ ' 


So much for Commodore Perry as a witness 
I make no question of his candor 
in either of the somewhat conflicting statements 
he has here made. I am only dealing with his ; 
statements as l find them. lt will be observed i 
that his last statements, as here quoted on each :: 
side, are of the same date, February 18, 1852. | 
Let those reconcile their discrepancy who can. +: 
If it may be said to preponderate on either side, 1 || 
think it is against these ships—certainly against |, 
den on ‘both sides of the sapling’’ at the same | 
time, that his testimony may well be dispensed | 


with altogether. And 1 feel very sure that, in a |: 


court of justice where the “rights of person or of | 
property’? were to be decided between individuals, j 
although a very technical judge might admit his ;; 
statements to sustain some ‘‘special plea” upon | 
that very lucid and elastic phrase ‘‘ war purposes,” | 
yet any intelligent and fair-minded jury, who de- |; 
sired to ascertain the real merits of the case, would 


our present Federal Executive deems it salutary |, 
to administer a little American opium, or something 
stronger, from the muzzles of certain heavy guns 


even such *‘ war purposes” as that. If he did, [ j; 
should regard him as a fit companion for those į; 
famous ‘‘ three wise men of Gotham, who went to |; 
Li 
another thing that seems signifi- |; 


1 


J observe, here, ; 
cant. Itis the peculiar character of the certificates 
which Mr. John Lenthall (whom I take to be a 
naval constructor) appends to the Commodore’s 
several reports in favor of the several ships of 


this line. 


ii 
i 


of Steamers, &c.—Mr. Borland. — 


Mr. STOCKTON, (inhis seat.) He is among 
the ablest and most experienced of our naval con- 
structors. 


Mr. BORLAND. I have no doubt of it. Then, 


| Mr. Lenthall says: 


“I concur in this report, as to her being a mail steamer 
of the first class.“ 

And he says no more. But that isa point that 
no one questions. ‘Mail steamers of the first 
class’? we admit them to be. It is their being 


- suitable for ‘* war purposes,” that we question 
` and deny. This gentleman seems cautious and 


rudent in his certificate, and is, no doubt, reliable, 
shall have occasion to use his testimony upon 
another point in this connection, presently- 

Next comes Captain Skiddy, upon whom the 
honorable Senator from Texas (Mr. Rusxz] lays 
great stress. I find his statements coincide, sub- 
stantially, with those of Commodore Perry, in 
favor of these particular ships; with this advant- 
age for them, that he does not contradict himself. 

Mr. Francis Grice, a naval constructor, is the 
third authority upon whom the advocates of these 
ships rest their claims to be suitable for “ war 
purposes.” Well, he is a good witness for the 


; panes who have introduced him, to the extent of 


is competency and credibility; for he certifies to 
all they desire—to rather more, I apprehend, than 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bapncer] 
believes to be true. He was first introduced by 
the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Mitter,] 
and afterwards" by the Senator from North Car- 
olina. He is clearly in, for all sorts of 6° war pur- 
poses.” 

I now come to the witnesses on the other side. 
It will be remembered that Commodore Perry has 
been ‘* set aside,’ or stands neutral as to the ships; 
and is against the system. 

First, then, on this side, I introduce an extract 
from the report of Commodore Charles William 
Skinner, to the Secretary of the Navy: 

«7, What is the best instrument for propelling commer- 
cial ocean steamers, the paddle-wheel or submerged screw ? 
and flo these instruments require different models for the 
a Answer. The paddle-wheel is generally considered the 


best instrument of propulsion where speed is required; but 
for the purposes of war the screw would be preferable, and 


i they do require different models. 


“8, Do you consider commercial ocean steamers, as now 


i built, convertible at onge into wer steamers, and capable of 
efficiently performing war service? 


« Answer. They cannot be converted into war steamers 
without great expense, and then they would be inferior to - 
those designed solely for that purpose.” 7 

This, I think, will do for a set-off to Captain 
Skiddy. , , 

Second, comes Mr. Haswell, Chief Engineer of | 
our Navy. His testimony, | apprehend, will 
stand a comparison with that of Mr. Grice. It is 
this: 

“With a large majority of the commercial ocean steam - 
ers now built, the proportions, capacities, and construction 
of their hulls, and the design and arrangement of their en- 
gines and boilers, are such as to render them incapable of 
efficient and economical war service, without incurring an 


| expenditure in alterations and a loss of time that would not, 


except in cases of national emergency, be at all repaired 
by the ultimate durability of the huils of the vessels in their 
ready transfer to, or in their economical performance of 


active service. ”? 


* * * * * 


«They are so deficient in 
stability, without the spars and armament of a naval steam- 
er, thgt itis necessary to depress them beyond theirintended 
limits, in order to effect their passages with the probability 
of security.” 

* ® * “The steamers of Mr. Col- 
sins’s line, now in progress of construction, will cast $550,000 
each.. Yet the boilers of these vessels, and all the other 


x * 


; mail steamers, are of iron, their hulls are not constructed 


of live-oak, and the vessels are without the spars, tigging, 
armament and equipment of naval steamers.” * A 
“ The first mail steamers have proved inadequate to their 
service, from the insufficiency of their construction; and 
after but two and a half years’ service, and at a cost of re- 
pairs and alterations exceeding their first cost, they are now 
incapable of any useful naval purpose ; they, therefore, an 
ignorance of their worthlessness existing, are estimated in 
our means of naval defenses ; and when required for such 
purpose, the dependence would prove as disastrous ta our 
national interests as their construction has been to our pro- 
deasional reputation as constructors and engineers. ” 


Upon the points touched upon so far, I think | 
the testimony overwhelming and conéfusive, to 
prove that these ships are not suitable for “ war 
purposes. ?? ; 

In respect to the means and mode of propelling 
ocean steamers, and especially as to the mode 
adopted in these ships, there is difference of opin- 
ion. But in reference to that mode, as connected 
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ith ‘$ war purposes,” the weight of testimony is 
7 bet ati Bates them, if that be possible, than 
upon the other points E have already examined. 

J allude particularly here to the difference be- 
tween the ‘‘side wheels, or paddles,” and the 
s acrew,” usually called the ‘ propeller.” Ali 
these ships of the Collins line are ** puddle-wheels.”” 

I do not know that I can better express my own 
opinion upon this point than by quoting a short 
paragraph from the speech of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio, [Mr. Waps,] delivered here last 
Monday. He said: 


“ I know nothing of war or of naval operations, nor do I 


profess to know auything about them; but any man of the : 


least common sense, at the very first glance at these steam- 
ers, would perceive that they were not designed tor the 
purposes of war. Nor are they compatible with it at alt, 
Why, one cannon-ball, raking the paddle-whcels—vhich 
form a most palpable mark—of one of those steamers, 
would cripple her as effectually as a man could cripple a 
goose on the wing. ‘Talk about their utility as vessels of 
war!. I know they would not be of the sligittest use.” 
Nor, sir, does the Senator from Ohio stand 
alone in this opinion; for, without counting my- 
self, there is high and decisive authority for giving 
the “screw” the preference over the *‘paddles, 
particularly for ‘war purposes,” and indeed for 
all purposes of ocean navigation, especially on 
long voyages. But, in view of the obvious na- 
ture of the case itself, it seems to me that but 
little authority is needed beyond ordinary powers 
of observation, and a fair allowance of common 
sense, to enable and compel any man to determine 
for himself that this must be so. When we con- 
sider that the paddle-wheels of a steamer are a 


“most palpable mark,” as expressed by the Sen- : 


ator from Ohio—a mark that could hardly be 


missed by an enemy’s shot; and further, that / 


upon those wheels depend the whole means the 
ship possesses to make her way through the 
water, The conclusion seems to me equally palpa- 
ble with the wheels, that the whole fabric is most 
ex 


gun. Break the wheels of the largest and best ap- 
pointed steamer which floats upon the Atlantic— 
“the beautiful Baltic,” if you wien: even best 
adapted to ‘‘war purposes,” and such an accident 
might easily happen from a single cannon shot— 
and she would, indeed, lie like ‘ʻa crippled goose”? 
upon the waters, rolling, helpless in the trough of 
the sea. And I apprehend that he who had 
“gone down to the sea” in her, would feel very 


i 


| 


i 
i 
i 
$ 
i 
i 


_are originally intended to be removed, upon oc- 
When 


: casion, and are constructed accordingly. 


| they had before given some pretense of shelter and 
| protection, must go forth entirely naked and ex- 


' posed, alike in her wings and hér vitals, or she 3 


: cannot go forth at all. 

{ But 1 said there was good authority for these 
` opinions—and Í amnot aware of any against them. 
; And here | will introduce Mr. Lenthall again. 

' Extracts from Mr. 
‘ Commodore C. W. Skinner, dated 18th 
ary, 1852: 

: “I would, in the first place, state, that there is some 


| : A 
: doubt whether a side-wheel steamer can be made into a war 
, Steamer Of the first class. 


of Febru- 


“The machinery of such a steamer should be placed be- <i 


. Tow the level of common dangers trom shot; and to enable 


her to become a cruiser requires that she should be a per- | 
: fect sailing vessel in all respects—not only in the power of ;: 
' She is capable of being built upon the finest models for 
. Strength and speed, which cannot be done with the side- 


: the sail, but also in its position. The tullness of the ex- 
: tremities should be such that the motions of pitching and 


' ascending may be within moderate limits, and they should : 


! be able to support the heavy guns at their extremities, 
| which are deemed essential to their armament. 


ir ble of using as well as carrying their armament; and as no 
‘i other quality can compeusate for a deficiency in this, it be- 
li comes a primary consideration.” 
sj H à * = i * ©The words ‘suitable 
‘| for immediate conversion into steamers for war purposes,’ I 
i undgrstaud to mean the state in which an actual ship of 
i war would be if temporarily employed if carrying the mail 
; OF passengers. g 

1 et From the superficial examinations I had the opportu - 
nity of making, these ships appeared in about the saine de- 
| gree of readiness for immediate conversion into steamers 


Hands 


capacity permitting, if required, the additional materials 
| necessary, and the armament and equipments required to be 
! placed on board to make them war Vessels.” 
Then, here is English authority upon the same 
subject, and from a source entitled to the highest 
e 


‘| respect: 
sed in its most vital part, and is constantly ! 
_ liableto becrippled and knocked up byasingleshot, . 

or at most, by a couple of shots, from an enemy’s ; 


$ 

| 741, Do you think that vessels of that packet class, 
| taking a superior class of vessels, might be made useful in 
:! the case of war, for channel purposes and protecting our 
ji coast, and for looking out? Very useful. : 
| +742. But not to supersede men of-war? No; I con- 
| sider that tley are a different Kind of vessel ; they are made 
‘| fur working against the head winds of the Atlantic, and 


much like a crippled goose, also, as he lay at the ii they are uader rigged, and are not intended for sailing.’? 


mercy of the enemy’s fire, unable to attack, un- |; 


able to escape? 

On the contrary, the ‘‘screw-propellers”’ are 
perfectly safe in this respect. All their machinery 
1s below the ‘‘water line,” and the screw itself is 
deeply submerged below the stern of the ship; 
thus not only securing all the motive power 
against the reach of danger, but leaving the deck 
flush, and the broadsides of the ship to be filled 
with guns, as in the regular man-of-war; and 
permitting the hull to be fashioned after such a 
model as shall best give strength and facility of 
motion, 


And here I had as well add, that in the side- |; 
wheel ships, it is not alone the “ paddles” thatare ; 


exposed, but the engine itself, the whole machiner 
of niotion, is above the water. f 
mainly covered by the upper decks, a very frail 


covering at best, while the vessel remains, as she ; 


, was built, a merchant ship or mail steamer. But 


everybody concurs in the statement, and we all | 
know the fact, that the first step towards convert- ` 
ing such a ship into a vessel-of-war, must be to | 
remove those upper decks; and although such pro- : 
tection as they afforded was almost nominal, yet ` 


their removal certainly, completely, and at once, 
exposes all the machinery, as well as the paddles, 
to every kind of missile from an enemy. 


The position of the machinery cannot be shifted. 


‘When the ship was built, every part and appur- ' 


tenance designed to be permanent, was placed in 
' its appropriate position, and accurately adjusted to 
every other portion, so ag to secure due concert 
of action among the several parts, and the greatest 
power and facility of motion, as a whole. 
of the material conditions of this arrangement be 


changed, the equilibrium will be disturbed and the | 
harmony of parts destroyed. The upper decks | 


This, it is true, is ` 


And ` 
there is no remedy for the evils of this exposure. : 


If any | 


i At page 81, same report, is the testimony of 
ʻi Captain H. D. Chads, R. N., as follows: 


(892. Do you think that they would supersede the use of | 


lt is desir- | 
.| able that they should be fast vessels, but they must be capa- | 
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`: removed, this beautiful bird of the sea, to which .. 
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ion so forcibly and clearly, and sustains it so con- 
clusively in another shori paragraph, that I must 
be permitted to substitute his words for my 
own: 


“E am authorized in saying, from all that I can see, and 
from all that I can Jearn, that it is now an admitted fact 
amongst professional men, that steamers with the paddle- 


“© wheel cannot be made efficient war-steamers—that the 


ohn Lenthall’s letter to; 


: Navy, in 1850, in which he demonstrates that fact. 
+ serew-steamer is superior for these reasons: 
: earryl a whole bro@®side, which a paddle-wheel steamer 
` cannot carry. 2. Her machinery can be effectually pro- 


lor War purposes as merchant ships, according to their size | 
peed, are into frigates or other classes ot ships of war , 
possessing the advantages common to large vessels of a: 


: could not supersede the war steamers, 


; Screw-propeller is the only mode of making a war-steamer 


which can be efficient. That is distinctly proved as the 
opinion of those English officers who were examined at the 
time to which I have referred. I have recently read a hook 
of great interest, written by Captain Halstead, of the British 
The 
1. She can 


tected from shot—and I am told that it was but last year, or 
the year before, that a British paddle whee? steanier was 
disabled by a single shot fired {rom a slaver off the coast of 
Africa. 3. She can go to sea with a much less supply of 
coal, for she uses steam only as an auxiliary power to sails. 


paddle, because the necessity of carrying the armament 
fore and aft impairs the force of the ship.”? 


I must here say, that I am not indebted to my’ 
own research for most of the facts and authorities 
which I have cited andrelied upon. I have already 
said to the Senate that I have drawn largely, as I` 
rely with confidence, in this respect, upon my 
honorable friend from Virginia, (Mr. Hunter. ] 
L have had his kind permission to do so, and avail 
myself of the privilege to take from one of his late 
speeches the following extracts: S 

“ Extract from note accompanying the letter from Com- 


modore Perry, of 18th Febryary, 1852, from which the above 
extracts were taken: 


«s The deterioration of ocean mail steamers growing out 
tof wear and tear and gradual decay, notwithstandingevery 


. ‘possible repair, may be estimated at five per cent. per an- 
| um for live-oak ships—perhaps a trifle less.” 


“ I could go further, and produce you the same sort of 


l testimony from other sources; but that is enough. I know 
; the friends of the amendment rely upon a letter which Com- 


modore Perry wrote, and which, I suspect, is to be inter- 
preted into an opinion that the ships might suit for tempo- 
rary purposes—tor transportation, and kindred services. I 
looked inte the proceedings. of the special committee to 
which I have referred, raised in the British Parliament, in 
1848, upon the subject of steamships, and I found there the 
same opinion expressed by Captain Heury D. Chads, and 
by Captain Henderson, and by Admiral Napier, all of the 
Royal Navy. They suid -that their merchant steamers 
and were not equal 
to them for war purposes. They all said that such steam- 
ers were not fit to send abroad, and would burn out all their 
coat before they could get abroad. But they said—what is 
true in their country—that they might ‘be eminently ser- 


: viceable for purposes of defense in time of an invasion—to 


i; Steamships built expressly as ships-of:war? I should ap- || 


f prehend that we should make a sad mistake if we atteinpted 
1; to do away with our own. I think that ander no circum- 
| stances could you apply them as men-of- war, strictly in the 
‘ı meaning of the term é men-of-war.? 
| _ £893. You do not conceive that they are so well adapted 
| for fighting purposes, and for keeping company with fleets, 
| 83 ships that are built for the Royal Navy? I apprehend 
that they would be always required to be under steam, to 


Way with our vessels without steaming ; 


be constantly undera certain portion of steam, consequently 
their coals would be soon exhausted.”? 


d 


follows: 


“1015. Would you confine the use of those vessels to 
the channel, or would you make use of them by sending 
them abroad into our Colonies? 1 do not think they would 
be fit to go abroad with that fitting, which I think they 
ought to have at all times, because itis too late te begin to 
fit when the enemy is on your shores. T do not think they 
would be fit to go abroad, because they would he too smali, 
and as the greater numberof large ones would be abroad at 
the time, you would not be able to get hold of them.” 


From similar sources the honorable Senator 


Seip oie! 


| brief, but pregnant summary: 


| English mavy, in 1848. He was asked whether the Ameri- 
can steamers could carry guns? He said, no better than 


Steamers. I say, that these facts prove undoubtedly, that, 
according to the opinions of all, or almost ail, the profes- 


ours—and my friend from Florida [Mr. Mattory] tells me 

that such also is the practice and opinion in the French 

za Navy—it is considered that no other steamer is fit for pur- 
poses of war except the screw-propeller.”? 


And then, the same Senater condenses his opin- 


keep company with our fleet; I do not think, from their i 
rig, that they have sufficient canvas to enable them to keep | 
that they would || 


At page 89, of same report, is the testimony of | 
Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K. C. B., as | 


from Virginia (Mr. HunteR] makes the following i, € publie expenditure, at the same time that itimprovesgen- 


& I omitted the testimony of Lieutenant Roberts, of the 4 A 
: ¢ pulsion draws very largely upon both ; for, instead of car- 


sional men of eminence, both in the British Navy and in : 


| 


their own, and not quite so well as their own merchant |! 


il 
i! 
i 
zi 
1 
i 
i 
h 


1 
| 


| 1848, Lord Auckland says the English are u 
, propeller* to á large extent, as an auxiliary power in the 


defend the Channel in case their country should be in- 


: vaded. It is evident that this examination was made under 


great apprehensions of a French invasion, for their inqui- 
ries seemed to be directed to that contingency. Upon 
being questioned, in order to ascertain whether they could 
make war Steamers out of those ships, Captain Chads said, 
that if they were strengthened, fore and aft, so as to make 
them capable of carrying guns, they would lose the quality 
of superior speed; and he intimated that a British war 
steamer was not much more valuable for the quality of su- 
perior speed, if she was not able to fight anything of her 
cost and size. Of what advantage was that to her, but to 
run away ?—and was that a quality which was valued in a 
British steamer? Sir, if that is a quality which is not to be 
valued in a British steamer, I would ask whether it should 
be highly valued in an American steamship of war? 

& Now, if you will look to the testimony of Commodore 
Perry, you will find that he had some ideas of the same 
sort, for he italicizes the words “ for temporary purposes.” 
And why for, temporary purposes? You could not use 
them long. They would svon burn out their coal and use 
up their fuel. They could not carry guns enough for any 
extensive service.” 

“I find, too, that in the examination, in England, in 
sing the screw- 


merchant service ; and Mr. Ward said that they had an- 


| 8wered perfectly, in the Holland trade, when they had been 
, tried. He was asked in 1848: € Are you aware whether it 


a E a 
* “ Extracts from a work entitled ‘ The Screw-fleet ofthe 


: Navy.’ by Captain E. P. Halstead, of the English Nayy. 


He commends the adoptiòn of screw-ships in the Brazil 
mail service, for the following reasons: At page 87— 
“< Because it is a principle which is capable of reducing 


‘eral commerce. Because it takes less out of the public 
t parse, and puts more into private ones, while paddle pro- 


t rying goods, the paddle is compelled to carry coals only, 
‘ and then it calls upon all of us to pay for the expense of 
© burning them.’ 

tt And again, he says, at page 89: 

«cc E am not in error when I state that the practical differ. 
‘ence between paddle propulsion and screw propulsion, 
‘that is to say, between large ships carrying large cargoes 
‘of coal and small cargoes of goods, amounts to this, viz: 
¢ That the auxiliaries are able to make a profitable return 
‘upon freights which are twenty-two per cent. lower than 
‘those demanded by the full powered steamer,’ ”? 
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has become common in the merchant ser 
screw propelier?? He answered: i 

*¢* [tts extending in the merchant service, and has pro- i 
‘duced some very curious results. The experiments had ~ 
‘heen particularly successful in the case ef those small ` 
4 schooners which are built for the trade with Holand, and 
4 then they seem to have succeeded completely. They have 
‘engines which occupy only one seventh af the vessel, 
< while the engines of the Rienheim occupy nearly one third. 
t And they attain very considerable speed, eight knots, eight 
“and a half knots, and nine knots. The screw is never 
“raised.” ‘The apertarea are all immersed, and the voyage i 
‘of two hundred and sixty miles, upon a long series of ex- 

* periments, averages about thirty-six hours. 

** T was shown, this morning, a letter just received from 
Baston, trom a gentleman of high authority and great ex- 
perience in such matters, who says: 

“i My opinion is sa strongly in favor of propelling with 
4 strong auxiliary steam, that l believe if two steamers were 
$ to be sent on a survey, or a naval cruise of any kind, the 
* paddle starting to day, and the propeller being [aid down a 
* month hence, at the end of eighteen months the latter would 
“be ahead in her work, at a cost filty per cent. less! In 
‘short, the paddle must be constantly near the enal-yard 
“and the machine shop, while the other would be inde- 
t pendent of both.’ 

“ Indeed, he says much to justify the opinion, that the | 
serew-propeller, as an auxiliary, is destined to make a rev- 
olution in the merchant service. It is a fact of which [have : 
no sort of doubt. I was told, on Monday, at the Navy De- , 
partment, that they had made a comparison of the log of the | 
* Sen Jacinto,’ before her machinery broke down, with the + 
Jog of the ‘ Suranc;” the ‘ San Juctato’ being a propeller, 
and the € Saranac’ a side-wheel steamer. The ‘ Saranac’ 
beat the ¢ San Jacinto’ less than three per cent. in point of 
speed, while the superiority, in every other respect, was 
with the ‘ San Jacinto.’ *? f 

*t So that if we are 10 expend the money which ought to 
be expended in the gradual increase of the Navy in thus 
keeping up side-wheel merchant steamers, we will not ' 
only expend it in a service to which it will not be ultimately 
usefpi, but we take away a fund which is necessary, in 
order to increase the Navy in a mode which will be useful 
to it, and which will enable us to exercize our officers. 
Why, what is our policy in relation tothe Navy? We seek 
tm maintain just such a Navy, and no more, as will preserve 
the police of the seas, zo far as it is incumbent on us to 
maintain that police. We also keep up a skeleton arrange- ., 
ment, capable of extension and expansion in time of war. 
To make that skeleton arrangement efficient, it is indispens- 
able that we should have ail possible means of exercising - 
and training our young officers. How can we do it, if we | 
expend ihe moncy ^n etosmergs to be commanded by mer- 
chant espt? Ani thati: the case, I understand, with 
these Collins steamers. Ought we not to expend the money 
which we can devote to such services upon war steamers 
of proper models, and with proper machinery, so that our 
officers may command them, and be exercised in a steamer 
with aft her appointments, and complete as to machinery, 
sails, and battery ?” 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Graham him- 
self, who seems to be in some sort relied upod oy 
its friends in support of this line, is compelled, ` 
evidently with reluctance, to admit, from the dis- 
cussions and testimony of competent naval officers, 
“ that vessels of this description cannot be relied on 
to supersede those modelled and built only for purposes 
of war.’ The highest merit he claims for them is 
that, while “ a limited number of them may be em- | 
ployed in lime of peace in the transportation of the 
mail,” they might- also be useful upon ‘ the 
breaking out of war,” as “ transports for troops and 
munitions of war;’’ but he looks to using them in 
no higher naval capacity than jn the way men- 
tioned, and as a sort of occasional ‘‘ privateers or |: 
guerrillas of the ocean;” but only then “ fitted with <’ 
such armaments as could be readily put on board, even 
in their present condition.” This is his own lan- 

uage, in his report of March 8, 1852, in which 
fe was evidently endeavoring to say all in their : 
favor which conscience would permit. Under 
these circumstances, he not only does not pretend 
that these ships can be substituted for our vessels 
of war, but he expressly says they ‘‘ cannot be re- . 
lied on” for any such purpose. Mark, sir, this is | 
‘said by the Secretary, in an official report, designed © 
as the basis of Congressional action, and from the | 
best professional advice which his command of the — 
whole Navy could enable him to procure. ye 

Now, what is the natura! and unavoidable in- |; 
ference from all this? A Senator here and there ': 

may rise in his place, and tell me that he believes _ 
“ these ships are as good for war purposesasany | 
ships in the Navy.” But, while | admit the | 
honesty of that belief, and highly respect the gen- ` 
eral information and intelligence of those who en- - 
tertain it, yet, to receive that for proof which shall ; 
disprove so much that is based on established facts | 
and sustained by reason, is rather too large a pill : 
for my credulity and complaisance, combined, to |; 
swallow at a single dose. Opinion and belief will | 
not do g this oceasion. Proof is required—it ia ; 


7 
vice to use the || 


indis pble. If it existed, the Secretary of the j 
Navy, Wgether with this very astute company, 


. 


: problem solved. It certain! 
; viction. 


: cause! 


‘upon Collins & Co.? I deny any such wish or 


‘tion been evinced on any occasion, or in any re- 


: been any such thing in existence, is as unfounded 


: beyond dispute, before l have done with it. 
Well, sir, what of the con- :: y 1 e 
‘gion of time to June 1, 1850, in which to finish. 


' prosecution. To prevent misapprehension, it is 


; those times, from those who were here, and ob- 


‘| vividly in view of what has been 
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would certainly have it here before us. But it is | 
not here; and though called for time and again, it | 
is not forthcoming. lcan infer only that i does | 
not exist. | 
Surely I have said enough upon this problem of | 
“t war purposes,” especially in reference to the 
Collins line of ‘* paddle-wheels.”’ I consider the « 
is to my own con- 
For the reasons f have adduced, and 
many others which might be brought forward, 
and which, I think, make proof, both circumstan- 
tial and positive, complete against them, I conclude 
that the ships of this line are not, in the true and 
proper sense, suitable for war purposes, and that, . 
to answer such purposes to any really important 
or useful extent, can never be made so. 
ator from North Carolina was right, therefore, 
when he openly abandoned the ground that they 
were so, and proposed directly to turn them over 
to the Post Office Department. And the remark of 


i the Senator from Texas was also true, whether he 
: intended to be so understood or not, that the con- i 


nection of this line with the Navy was “ seeming, 
and only seeming.” 

Upon this ground, then, of “war purposes,” 
this enterprise, however meritorious in other re- 
spects, is a failure, and must be abandoned. Itis ` 
not exempt from the operation of the same rule, | 
therefore, which, in our ordinary legislation, we 
apply to other navigating and commercial interests; 
and, therefore, it has no just claim to this allow- 
ance out of the Treasury. 

And here, Mr. President, I think it not improp- 
er to notice what has seemed to mea somewhat 
extraordinary feature in the discussion of this 
question. Intimations have been thrown out by 
the friends of this measure, that Collins & Co. are 
very ill-used individuals—suffering patriots, and 
threatened victims, as it were, in their country’s 
Well, sir, such an attitude, for them, con- ` 
trasts somewhat strongly in appearance, it is true, | 
with the high pretensions under which they got the ` 
Government and themselves into the present diffi- 


culty. Yet isnot so unnatural a transition after all; |: 


for mendicity and self-abasement form no unusual 


It isintimated that there isa disposition,somewhere, ` 
to disregard the good faith of the Government in 
this case, and ruin Collins & Co. by a violation of 
their contract. Now, sir, it is as well that we should 
understand one another, and that the country, and 
Mr. Collins too, should understand us all, upon | 
this point. Where, I ask, has any disposition ! 
been manifested, anywhere in Congress, to violate 
this contract, or to make its conditions even hard, 


intention, for myself, and for those with whom I 
am acting. Nor, sir, has any such wish or inten- 


spect whatever. The suggestion, that there has 


in trath, as the claims of this company, to further 
favor at the hands of Congress, are unfounded in 
merit. This last, I think, has been pretty clearly 
shown already; and will, I further think, be placed 


4 The contract !”* 
tract? Gentlemen seem to forget its terms and 


conditions, as well as the circumstances under |! 


which it was entered into, and the manner of its : 


well we should recur to them. 
ticular to say of the bas pe al this affair, when 
it was originally begged and bored through Con- | 
ess. That was before my day here, and comes 
own to me as a part of the unwritten history of 


I have nothing par- 


servers of what took place. But I am sure it has 
not been exaggerated to me, from my own obser- 
vation since Í came—especially in thé advance of 
money for building these ships, and the extension 
of the time for completing them—and stil more 

oing on all this 
seasion, and is now at work. f allude to that 
“ great external pressure,” which the honorable 
Senator from Michigar [Mr. Cass] reminded us 
of the other day, and which [ have already likened 
to a huge snake, involving and compressing us in 
its powerful folds. But these considerations, much 
as they disgusted me before, and humiliate me 
now, do not affect my opinion of the contract itself, 
nor will they influence my course in regard to it. 


| 


TheSen- | 
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So far as it és a contract, l will observe its terms 
jand conditions, myself, as fully and as firmly as 
; any man who voted for it. And sir, l wilko a 
: atep further, which some of those who have voted 
for it do not seem disposed to go—and that is, I 
will make the other parties observe it too. But 
further than that, on either side, I will not go. 

Í ask, again, what are the terms and conditions 
of this much vaunted contract? Here are the 
facts: In November, 1847, Collins & Co., under 
‘the act of March 3d of that year, contracted to 

build, and have ready for service, five ships of a 

specified character, four of them at the expiration 

of eighteen months, and the fifth “ as early as may 
‘be practicable thereafter;” and for the service of 
these ships, in carrying the United States mails 
across the Atlantic, the United States to pay them 
. $385,000 a year,in quarterly payments, to begin 
‘after the service had commenced. This is the first 
; contract. It binds both parties to do certain things. 
: The obligation is reciprocal. _It is binding equall 
_ upon the company and the United States. And, 
: bear in mind, sir, it was a contract, in all its terms 
and conditions, into which Collins & Co. actu- 
ally begged, and bored, and teased the Congress, 
upon the earnest and reiterated assurance, that they 
; could and would execute it promptly and faithfully. 

Well, what was the result?) Why, sir, before half 

the time had expired, at the end of which they 

were to have four of these ships ready for service, 

(under this much-coveted contract of their own 

proposing,) this very sagacious company dis- 

covered that they had not the ability to execute 
their contract at all. So here they come back upon 

Congress, representing that unless we extended. 
_ them some relief and assistance, the whole scheme 
must fall through and end in smoke. Then, to 
carry out this addition to their scheme, there com- 
menced another series of begging and boring. I 
speak of this from my own observation, and it is 
familiarly known to the Senate. The result of this 
was a provision in the naval Aporo priadon bill, of 
August 3, 1848, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to advance to Collins & Co. $25,000 a month 


i, for each of their ships, to enable them to build 
sequel to high pretensions, and magnificent display. | 


them; that is, $100,000 a month for the four ships 
until they should be completed and ready for ser- 
vice. This was consummated under a supplemental 
contract, dated February 6, 1849. ith this 
concession, which was all they pretended to ask 
for then, and far more than they had asked for in 
the beginning, this company expressed themselves 
satisfied, and gave renewed assurances of a speedy 


|| and faithful performance of their contract. But, 


| again, what was the result? Why, sir, a month 
had not elapsed, perhaps not a day, before they 
discovered again that they were unable to fulfill 
their contract, and we had them upon us again, 
| even more clamorous than before; thus proving, 
it would seem, that concessions of advantage to 
the speculator, like blood upon thé tongue of a 
wolf, instead of appeasing; but serves to make his 
appetite ravenous for more. And so actively did 
, they work, and sturdily beg, that from the 6th of 
: February to the 3d of March, some twenty-five 
: days, they got a provision in the naval appropria- 
tion bill, of the latter date, allowing them anexten- 


their ships and begin their service; in the mean 
time, the advance of $100,000 a month to them to 
continue. 

This is a true history of the transactions, under 
that famous contract, up to the beginning of this 
session of Congress; when it had reached its third 
reading, with amendments at every stage, and 
each of them against the United States, and in 
favor of Collins & Co.! And these are the un- 
protected, persecuted, suffering individuals, whose 
modestly and patriotism, have brought them under 
the heel of a hard and grasping Government! 
Commend me to such modesty and patriotism! Of 
a truth, I know no parallel to them, unless it be 
found in the standard moderation of those gentle 
daughters of the horse-leech, whose incessant ery 
lis, “ Give! give !!” 
No one can den 


these facts, or dispute the 
statements I have based upon them. They are 
from the official records here before me. Contém- 
late the picture they present! Has Congress 
been niggardly in its disposition, or hard in its 
dealings, with this company? Has it not, on the 
| contrary, been liberal to a degree without a par- 
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time and attention, or saved the Treasury from 
these perpetual drains? No, sir, no! But, it is 
a fact beyond dispute, and patent to the world, that 
this company, themselves, have disregarded the 
terms of their contract from the beginning; and, 
in almost every essential particular, have set it at 
defiance. Its fundamental, and still subsisting, 
condition has been left out of view; and seems 
now, indeed, to be impossible of execution. And, 
“at every session, since the thing began, we have 
been beset by them, with the cry of ‘help me, Cas- 
‘sius, or I sink!” This cry has come up from the 
ocean, as if from throats fast filling with the bitter 
brine; and the other week we heard it gurgling, 
as if from one going down, for the last time, be- 
neath the tide of near Potomac. Indeed, I never, 
nowadays, cross the bridge, in walking on the 
Avenue, without listening for the voice of some 
drowning Cæsar, from the fetid waters of our own 
little Tiber. And just as often as we have heard 
this cry, just so often have we given help. Let 
us beware, lest the parallel be extended; and ere 
long we find that we have as little cause as Cas- 
sius had, to rejoice in the charity of helping a 
tyrant to the land. Not that I fear Mr. Collins, 
or his line, for any direct or immediate mischief 
he may do, even if he shall get the millions he 
now demands. No, sir, I have no fears of that. 
But, there is good cause to fear that, if we recog- 
nize the principle which his demand involves, as 


a rule of action for the Congress, we shall, thereby, ` 
have set up a power over us, not less subversive | 


of the principles of the Constitution, ard destruct- 
ive to the just and equal rights of the people, than 
was the usurpation of Cesar to the liberties of 
Rome. 

“(Phe contract!” Call you this a contract? B 
whom has it been recognized as binding? Surely, 
not by this company. They have not complied 


with its conditions from the beginning; and they ` 


have told us often, and they tell us now, they can- 
not comply with it. Nay, more, that unless we 
change it, they must give it up. I say this upon 
authority; at any rate, upon an authority which 
this company will not dispute, and are bound to 
recognize. I say it upon the authority of the Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. Sewarn,] who is the 
Fidus Achates and Ajax combined, of this company 


champion in fight. In his speech in their behalf, 
on the 27th of last month, in showing their condi- 
tion, he said: 

‘They further show that a capital of 33,000,000 invested 
has paid no dividends, and been reduced, by inevitable 
Joasea, to a little more than $2,500,000; that their stock is 
sold, in Wall street, at fifty cents on a dollar; and that, 
even if they would, yet they 
mail after the 15th of May next.” 


Here, sir, is their confession, in the most direct 
and emphatic manner, made by their authorized 
organ and advocate, before the Senate, in the pros- 
ecution of their claim. In the face of this confes- 
sion, call you this a * 
binding obligation? Why, sir, it is but the name 

_ of such a thing in mockery. 
gle substantial 


violation of one of 
as reduced in the 
than a bean-chaff! 
a bean-chaff;”’ 


the parties. 


and blown away by the first breath 


of reason. [thas hardly the form of such an in- . 
strument left to commend it to one moment of re- 
spect. 


A contract is reciprocal in its terma, and 


binding equally upon both parties, or it ig no con- 


contract ’’—a subsisting and |: 


It has not one sin- | 
tal quality of a valid contract; or, if it 
ever had, it has been excluded by the purposed | 
Nihil, nihil ! even ` 
derivation, being ni-less, hilum, ` 

Ay, sir, ‘less and lighter than | 


' mitted to continue for the benefit of either, it is 
only at the sufferance of the one who has faith- 


fully observed it. From the moment, then, that 


this company came before us, and, avowing their || 
‘inability to execute their part of the contract, asked 
us to alter its conditions for their relief, it ceased 


to be binding upon us, and has continued ever 
since, and is subsisting now, only at our suffer- 


ance. At any time since that moment, it has been . 
voidable to us; and we may now, rightfully, de- | 


clare it absolutely void whenever we think the 


; public interest requires it to be done; and, if we 
| did itin this very hour, the mouth of this com- 
Or has it : 
relieved us of these pressing demands upon our | 


pany, by their own wrong, is closed forever against 
a single murmur of complaint. 


As will be readily inferred, Mr. President, by 


all who hear me, I am nota lawyer. Tomy own 


: consciousness of this, was once added a very sharp 


reminder, by an eminent member of the bar, 
. when, in a political discussion, he told me that I 
: had learned my law from books very different 
from his. I confessed this to be as true, as that 
there was an equal difference between the books 
from which we had, respectively, learned our pol- 
itics. And so I would say now, in anticipation of 
the musty tomes on “ vested rights,” which, upon 
such avowals as I have made, | imagine starting to 
the memory of certain learned members upon this 
floor. Sir, if I am not a lawyer—as certainly [ 
am not—I nevertheless have read, with some care, 


things were done, has the 


Collins line, vary its aspect, and disguise it as you 
will, the principle you violate is the same; and the 
evil you do is of the same general character, only 
less or more in proportion to the degree of force 
you move it with. his is—it must be so, if God 


| govern his universe by laws. 


Pardon me, Mr. President, if such general views 


‘as these be somewhat unusual in a speech upon 


: or in politics. 


‘this floor. They lie at the source of all my 


opinions, whether in law, in medicine, in morals, 
It is my very being to believe that 
punishment, often swift, sometimes slow, but 
always certain, follows in the path of wrong, and 
falls with crushing power upon the violator of any 
of the laws of the creation, or constitution, of ex- 
isting things; and has-ever done so, from the 


» original sin of our first parents to the last instance 


a brief, and to my mind, very comprehensive and . 


conclusive treatise on this doctrine of “ vested 
rights,” arising under charters and contracts ema- 
nating from Congress, That treatise is from the 
pens of George Washington, and that body of 
learned jurists and wise statesmen over whom he 
aresiled at Philadelphia, and bears date Septem- 
ber 17, 1787. 


is the fullest and highest authority with me—{ 
find no power in Congress, expressly given, or 


It is entitled “ The Constitution of ` 
, the United States.” In that treatise, sir—and it! 


when any man has told a lie, in word or deed. 
Surely, as I have said, the whole history of this 
Government is strewn thick with proofs of this, 
as with bleaching bones and still festering forms, is 
some vast battle-field; and, sad to say, it is as little 
free from jackals and hyenas, which prow! about 
it, to feast upon the corrupt and sickening spoils. 

But, sir, to come back to particulars. I deny 
that the Thirtieth or Thirty-first Congress, in the 
way it has done, had any legitimate power to make 
this contract with Collins & Co.; and even if it had, 
thatit was binding upon this. So, even if that con- 
tract had been kept in good faith, in all respects, 


: by the company; and even if the enterprise it was 
' designed to carry out had been entirely successful 


in securing all the public benefits it proposed, I 


‘deny that there is upon this, the Thirty-second 


necessarily implied, to grant charters to Individu- | 
als, or make contracts with them, of any kind; . 


certainly not to the extent of trammeling the action 
of any subsequent Congress. Such a power is 
repugnant to the very genius of the Government 
that was then forming, and would have been fa- 
, tally incongruous with all the other provisions of 
‘its fundamental law. That genius is Popular and 


State representation; and all those provisions went | 


to secure the freedom and efficiency of its vitality 


and vigor, by a frequent periodical recurrence to ' 


the source of all legitimate power—the elective 


Franchise. Without repudiating the very principle : 


upon which they were assembled, and stultifying 


` themselves, the framers of the Constitution could ; 


not, as they did not, mar, with such a solecism as 


' the grant of such a power as this, the perfection of -| 
| those fair tablets of political law they have trans- | especially upon the new conditions now proposed. 
į mitted to us, and which, in my heart, I religiously ; 
! believe were, from ‘the burning bush’? of our . 
‘| Revolution, delivered to our fathers, by the hand ! 
|; of Inspiration itself. 
on this floor—their friend in counsel and their | 


I know, sir, but too well, that such consider- 
' ations as these have often been disregarded, and 

the great principle I have mentioned has been vio- 
lated, in the exercise of the very power I deny. 
i: Banks, and corporations of an humbler grade, and 
‘contracts almost innumerable, lie as thick upon 
the course of Congressional legislation, as did the 


; eastern King, and are just as clamorous when we 
will not, like those who have preceded us, 
: the lessons of the good Dervise, 
consulted at the start. 


whom we had 
I trust there are some 


wise children, and stop their ears with leaves 


` us here, on every side. 


been disregarded, and that Congress has been so 
often degraded from its high functions of legisla- 
tion, and reduced into a mere administrative bu- 
reau, what have been the consequences to the 
country? I appeal to the experienced members 
of this body—and to you, sir, the most experi- 
enced of them all, for the truth of what J say— 
il when I assert that in no instance when such 


forget ` 


from the Constitution; for thus alone will any of :: 
us be able to save ourselves, and protect the coun- 
try, against these dangerous clamors which assail | 


But, sir, seeing that the Constitution has thus J 


Congress, any constitutionally legal obligation to 
recognize or consummate it, because of its having 
been a contract with a preceding Congress. Com- 
mended to us, if it were, by the propriety of its 
terms and the practical value of its conditions, we 
might adopt and continue it during this Congress 
as a measure of wise expediency. And it is, of 
course, equally competent for us to repudiate this 


i contract, and refuse to have anything whatever to 


do with it, if, upon investigation, it is not found 
worthy of adoption, whether by reason of its in- 
herent defects, or of the bad faith or Incompetency 
of the other parties. I have not time, however, 
nor is it necessary to my present purpose, to elabo- 
rate this view any further. 

The question recurs as to the character of the 
contract itself, the manner in which it has, so far, 
been executed, and the propriety of continuing it, 


The leading considerations upon these points, I 
have already endeavored to present. What I have 
here to say, relates to somewhat minor and inci- 
dental points, which have been suggested by the 
friends of this measure, in the course of debate. 

Asa consideration in behalf of this company, 
and as strongly commending them to our favor, 


_ we have been told of the great exertions the have 
. made, and the heavy expenses incurred, first in 


‘| black stones along the path of the chi ji 
cannot dispatch another shipor i p Aa pt the 


4 


| 
| 


i 
ji 


i 


building their ships, and next in contesting the su- 
premacy of theseas, with the Cunard line, backed 
by the Treasury of the British Government. 

How stands the first itera of this accoust—that 
is, their exertions and expenses? The contract 
requires them to build fire ships. They have 


i | built but four. In this, then, instead of exceeding, 
here, yet, who will follow the example of those .. 


in exertion and expense, what they voluntarily un- 
dertook to do-—nay, what they begged Congress to 
permit them to do, and at their own price, they 
have done and expended one fifth less. Tor build- 
ing and using in the service of the Government 
those five ships, they were to receive, and have re- 
ceived, $385,000 perannum. So they havealready, 
and regularly, received the full amount of compen- 
sation, and furnished only four fifths of the consid- 
eration to which the contracts bind them. They 
allege that the four ships they have built, cost them 
$3,000,000, or $750,000 each. Then, t have 
saved the expenditure of that sum, thadgpterest 
upon which, at six per cent. for two rs, is 
$90,000. I assume two years for this estimate, 
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Ist day of November, 1347, conditioned for the 
completion of the first four ships by the end of 
eighteen months, and the fifth one ‘as early as 


racticah'e thereafter.’’ It has now been four 


years anda helf since that contract was made. 
lowing, then, the contract time for the completion 
ofthe first four ships, which would have made 
them ready by the Ist of May, 1849, and then 
allowing one year more as a sufficient ** practica- 
ble” time to build the fifth one, it leaves a little 
over two verre to this time, that is, from May Ist, 
1850, to May 17th, 1852. Upon the $750,000, 
then, for these two years, during which time it 
has been withheld from investment, in violation of 
the contract, the interest amounts, as I said, to 
$90,900: and this they have saved. 

How much they may have saved from other 
and minor instances of violation of contract, Lam 
unable to ascertain with precision. f learn, how- 
ever, upon what I deem zood anthority, that they 
do not “carry, accommodate, and subsist,” as 
the contract requires, “four passed midshipmen, 


and one mail ugent, npon each oftheir ships.” And — 


further, that they have not provided suitable and 
seeure avartments for the mails, as the contract re- 
quires. What would be the sum of these sev- 
eral items of expense, I have no means of esti- 
mating wh precision. It cannot be less, I 
apprehend, than several thousand dollars a year. 
Whatever it may be, however, itis so much saved 
to them: and, when added to the 90,000 of inter- 
est, makes up a sum perhaps not lesa than 
$100,000 per annum, which most men, of reason- 
able desiree, in this plain, republican countr of 
ours, would deem a good fortune for a lifetime. 
But this sum is saved by this company, upon 
these two items alone, every year, and 's either 
added to their profits, or deducted from their losses. 
It will be apt to strike a plain man, of common 
sense, that if $100,000 a year will not cover the 
losees upon a business, it must bea very “ bad 
business,”? and ought to be abandoned; or it is in 


the hands of very “ bad managers,” and ought to ' 


be taken from them. 

The sums they have paid for building their ships 
are set down at a very large amount—$750,000 
each. ".. se who claim to be competent to judge, 

` declare jt to be much larger than is either reason- 
able or sufficient. In proportion to tonnage, these 
ships have cost much more than the British snips 
of the same class. Thus, while they exceed the 
British ships only two hundred tons in size, 
(which, even at their own estimate of their cost— 
at $250 a ton—make only $50,000 excess over the 
British,) they do exceed them $200,000 in cost, or 
four times the ratio of excess here assumed, which 
is evidently excessive in itself. This difference 
cannot be accounted for upon the difference be- 
tween the prices of labor and ma‘erials in the two 
countries. We know that such a difference does 
not, in the very nature of things, and cannot ex- 
ist. I must resort, then, to the only rational, 
though it may be an extraordinary, explanation 
which I have been able to find. 
a friend, a member of this body, for the paper 
cOntaining it. Itis the New York Evening Post 
of the &th of this month. Theexplanation it gives 
of this matter consists of three short paragraphs. 
I will read them: 


“The Americans can construct and navigate steamers 
cheaper tuan they can be coustracted and navigated by any 
other nation. For the accuracy of that statement, we ap- 
peal to every disinterested ship-builder on the Atantic 
coast, from the Penobscot to the Chesapeake. Why, thea, 
does this company ask twice the aid which is necessary to 
sustain the Cunard line? . 

“In the first place, we have the authority of the com- 
pany for stating that their four steamers cost $3,100,000, 
while their cash capital amounted only to 41,000,000; so 
that before they had begun to earn acent, they were in debt 
82,00,00. They were paid for, therefore, mostly in stock ; 
the builders, the engine-makers, the furnishers, all had to 
take more or less of their pay in stock of the eompany; in 
consideration of which tuey were permitted to put what 
price they pleased upon their work. This accounts for the 
Collings vessels costing 3200,000 apiece more than the Asia, 
which is only aboot two handred tone less burden, which 
will average as good time throughout dre year as one, if nat 
two, of the Collins steamers, and will carry twice the 
amount of freight, and nearly twice the number of passengers. 

‘The Cunard vessels were baiit for cash at the most 
favorable eash prices. When launched they did not owe a 
penay; they were subject to no extortionate charges for 
interest, and they commenced carning money for their own- 
ere the moment they were started, instead of being pledged 
to pay off mortgages to their builders.” 


Al- 


I am indebted to | 


nary. 
based upon the statements of the company them- |: 
selves, and accounts for what is otherwise unac- | 
countable. It is extraordinary, elee it would be 
inapplicable to a most extraordinary transaction. 

Here we have presented to usa state of things 
that at first, | confess, astounded me, and almost ` 
staggered my belief. [tis æ lifting of the curtain 
from a picture which, if one half be true to nature, 
is alike disgusting in itself, and mortifying in the . 
reflection that we could have had any connection 
with such a transaction. Here, sir, is one of those 
“noble enterprises”? upon which, as we are so 
often and so eloquently told, the progress, apd 
prosperity, and honor of bur country depends. If: 
this be one of the sources of our progress and 
prosperity and honor—and perhaps it has received 
higher praise than any other—then our condition 
as a people is indeed deplorable; and from all such 
I pray, in all sincerity, our country may soon be 
delivered. 

But our astonishment, at such an exposition as 
this, should not result from the character of the 
transaction itself, for that was to have been ex- 
pected as the natural result of the hot-bed system 
of special legislation, which has never given birth 
to anything better than monsters, or abortions. 
But the astonishment should be that an American 
Congress—the representatives of a people more 
remarkable for common sense than any other in 
the world—should have been led into this enter- 
prise, and become a partner in this company, ex- 
pecting success in business, or advantage to the 
country. Well, the result is now before us. And 
it, confessedly, is a failure of the enterprise, and : 
ruin to the company; and, besides the shame of 


' disappointment, a dead loss of little less than 


$1,000,000 of the public money; a sum, we had 
‘as well, for any good, have thrown to the fishes 
in the sea. 

1 donot make this statement at random. I de- 
rive the facts from an official source. To insure | 
accuracy, I addressed a letter, last ey to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, inquiring for the entire 
amount paid, by the United States, to Collins & 

. Co., in cash; and the entire amount received from 
them, in postages. Here is his answer: 
` TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 15, 1852. 

Sir: Í bave the honor to inclose herewith a statement 
from the Sixth Auditor, showing the receipts from the Col- 
lins line of stvamers, as requested in your letter of yesterday. 

A reference to the Navy Department shows the payments 
to have been @1,039,500, as will appear in detail by referring 
to Ex. Doc. No. 91, 32d Congress, Ist session, page 3, No 
payment has been made since 12th February last. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

= THO. CORWIN, 
Seesetary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Soron BoRvann, Senate of the United States. 

The statement of the Sixth Auditor, referred to 
by the Secretary, is the following, in his letter of: 
the same date: \ 

The amount of revenue which accrued by the Collins l 
line ulone, from the 27th April, 1850, to 3lst March, 1852, |’ 
wus as follows, viz: : 


Letter postages.... s.es cece ee ceee ceverees £326,670 58 
Newspaper postages.... sere 8,560 62 
Closed mails........ 2,104 25 

$337,334 85 


In the foregoing statement, the dead letters are not in- 
cluded; but an allowance of $25,322 87 was made in the 
adjustment of the postal accounts with Great Britain for , 
dead letters received from England by all the lines. : 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, J. W. FARRELLY, Auditor. ` 

Hon. Tuomas Corwin, Secretury of the Treasury. 

Here, then, it is seen, that while $1,039,500 ; 
have been paid to this company by the United 
States, they have paid back only $337,334, the 
United States being out of pocket just $702,166. | 
It is a little less than a million, as l said, yet it is 
a very large sum—an enormous sum to be thrown 
away upon what was a doubtful experiment at | 
firet, and is now an exploded scheme. 

The item of dead letter” postage, paid by us . 
to Great Britain, set down at the close of the Au- 
ditor’s letter at $25,332, am not sure, from my |: 
want of familiarity with such accounts, that D` 
quite understand. I apprehend, however, it is a |! 
charge to the expense of transporting the mails. 
If I am not right in this, the Senator from Texas ; 
will correct me. I assume, then, that it is so; ard |. 
that, selating to ‘all the lines,” as the Auditor |) 


: mile. 


: eral Cass had done. : 
* * * * * 


is one of their pleas for help—that their stoc 
now selling in the market for fifty cents on the dol- 
lar! Hie jacet ! was never more plainly cut upon 


. the tombstone of any mass of mortality, than’this 


simple statement writes it on the decks of this 
company of the Collins line. 

The honorable Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Cass} the other day dwelt upon this fact of the 
fifly per cent. discount, with much emphasis; and 


‘assumed, what is certainly true, that the rate thus 


indicated was the unerring measure of the value 
of that stock. But there the Senator stopped. 
Why did he not go a step further in his equation 
of stock economy, if I may so express it, and as- 
sume, as he could have done, with equal truth 
and much more significance in this connection, 
that this depreciated price of their stock in the 
market was the measure and the weight, amon 
sensible men of business, of this company an 
their enterprise, and the proof, from which there 
is no escape, that the whole thing is a failure, and 
a bubble bursted? ‘* Fifty cents on the’ dollar !” 
Why, sir, it is the very language in which failure 
is emphatically expressed. 

And how could the result be otherwise? Look 
a moment at the transaction! A speculation, clean, 
naked, and unredeemed! Upon one million of 
money, this company issued three millions of stock; 
and upon that, bearing interest, they engaged in a 
pursuit, of which, in view of the result, one of 


‘two things must be said: Either the scale upon 


which it was planned was not required and could, 
not he sustained by the business of thé country; 
orit has been most shamefully mismanaged. Pos- 
sibly both may be true, to some extent. How far 


' the first may be, I do not now inquire. I have 


already shown that there is much truth in the last 
supposition; and to show this still more clearly 
and strongly, I have a few more facts, which seem 
to me to prove that, even had this enterprise been 


‘ entirely legitimate and well conceived in itself; yet 


that it has been conducted upon a system of com- 
plication and expense, which could not possibly 
result in anything better than the ruin it has 
wrovght. And added to the inherent viciousness 
of that system of mismanagement, as if to make 
success impossible, beyond a doubt, Congress was 
wheedled into a participation and partnership of 


` this blind and blundering empyricism! Anagency, 


as I-have said, which never yet has meddled, but 
to mar even the wisest plans of individual enter- 


rise, ooo 
To show, still ‘further, the miserable misman- 
agement of this Collins line, T will read, from the 
same paper, a few of the items of expense of navi- 
gating these ships, after incurring, as we have seen, 
the enormous expense of building and fitting them 
for service. Here they are: 


‘6 By the statement submitted to the Senate committee by 
Mr. Collins, it appears that the running expense of these 
steamers is $10 a mile. This is twice as much as is usual- 
ly allowed by the British Admiralty in their calculations for 
ocean navigation. They always estimate for a guinea a 
The cost of running American steamers, we believe, 
does not generally amount to that, except on the Pacific 
coast. Here is a difference of half, between the two lines, 
which it would have been as well for Mr. Sewanp to have 
directed his attention to, before he made his imaginary trip 
with his brother Senators to St. Stephen’s Chapel. Here 
is a difference just covering the depreciation, which, he 
says, the Colina stock has experienced in finding its level 
in Wall street. If the imaginative Senator had spent Jess 
time in getting up his rhetoric, and more at getting at the 
material facts in-the case he attempts to discuss, he would 
probably have done what, for his own sake, we wish Gen- 


* * * * * 
í He would have inquired, as we have done, the cause of 


‘ this extraordinary expense of running the Collins steamers, 


and he would have learned, as we have learned, that it is 


i: not one which it becomes the United States, or any other 
Government, to countenance or encourage. 


«We happen to have the means of comparing some of the 


; expenses of running the two rival lines, and we propose to 


submit the’ facts to the public, in the hope that they will 
have some influence upon those whose support of this mo- 
nopoly does not originate in other considerations than those 
which are addressed to their reason of their patriotiam. 
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llins Line of Steamers, &c.—Mr. Borland. 


é The following estimate of the cost of running the two 
lines was made up, we have reason to believe, and do be- 
lieve, from the books of the two companies: 


= F Collins. i 
Cast of the Baltic .&700,000 
Cost of the Asia... 500,000 
Pay roli for twomonths,.... 

Consumption of coal a round: 

voyage ....e..- 2,000 tons’ 

“ i 1,408 tons, 

Ins 6 pr ct pr ann. : 
Depreciation Sper | fora me 23,333 


Repairs 6 peret, J | 


TE 


Cunurd., 


99,000 
10,000 


Excess of Cotlins’s expendi-| 
ture per ship ewes 
Or for 4 ships for 26 voyaze 


| $13,267 
| $345,042 


= 
Si i 

“It may be objected that the Collins ships are larger than 
the Asia, and therefore more expensive to run. The differ- 
ence is only about two hundred tons, not enough to increase 
the expense materially, and besides, the rate of increase in 
the expense of running steamships is always inversely as 


the tonnage, and, therefore, even if the difference were | 


material. it would not strengthen the application of the Cot- 
lins company. 

“ Here we have a difference of $345,042 annually—a 
sum equal, within about $5,000, to the entire allowance of 
the British Government to the Cunard company. Among 
the items on the pay roll, there is one worthy of a specific 
reference. The Cunard captains receive, ali round, $2,500 
a year. The captains of the Collins steamers 
$6,000—difference, $3,500 on each ship. 
this difference is, as we are told, that the Col 
are obliged to own a quantity of the stock of the company 
($30,000 worth is the amount we have heard 
they can receive a commission. 

‘ That being the case, they certainly have not been over- 

id thus far, if, as we presume, they bought at par ; but it 
is none the Jess extravagant and wasteful in the company 
to do their business in such a way as t 
very commencement of their enter, 
their company to take their stock—for a portion of these 
salaries ean be looked upon in no other light—and to saddle 
the stockholders with the expense.” 

These facts need no comment, to answer the 
purpose for which I have introduced them. They 
show the true character of this company, and put 
the seal of condemnation, beyond escape, upon all 
their operations. They commenced without cap- 
ital, and have conducted themselves throughout as 
- wild and reckless speculators—speculators upon 
individual credit and credulity, and upon the faith 
of this Government. 

My honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. Ux- 
DERWOOD] will find in these statements I have 
read, something like a solution of the questions 
which puzzled even his arithmetic the other day. 
When he made his calculations then, I suppose he 
estimated the payments to bé i 
fore put all the items down at the standard of a 
cash valuation. He did not then know that those 
payments were made in stocks depreciated to fifty 
cenis on the dollar. So, if he was puzzled over his 
arithmetic then, because its relentless rules would 
not carry the legitimate amount of expense up to 
the enormous sum set down by the company, I 
apprehend that the straight-forward honesty of 
his mind will „be even more amazed now, at the 
cause of the difficulty, than he was puzzled then, 
at the difficulty itself. Now, sir, as practical 

uestions to a practical man, I ask my friend from 
entucky, what would be thought of a company 
in his State who should engage in business (no 
matter how legitimate and promising in itself) upon 
a capital two thirds of w 


ness, should undertake to pay all its ex 
selling its own paper in the market a 
on the dollar? How long 
sell its paper at all? 
credit at all? 

his constituents 


penses by 


could such a company 
How long could it obtain 
Would any sensible man among 
take stock in such a company, or 
become in any way connected with it? ould 
not the undivided sentiment of the community be, 
that there was ridiculous folly or deep knavery at 
the bottom of the whole concern?. Well, sir, it 
seems to me this is a case in point. If there be 
any material difference between them, in a practi- 
cal point of view, I am unable to perceive or ap- 
preciate it. But itis said, I am aware, that I and 
a few others here do not take “ broad, statesman- 
like, national views” of such questions as this. 
And Í trust I never shall, if in doing so, as in this 
case, | must repudiate my principles and the com- 
mon sense which the God of my creation has en- 
dowed me with. 


But even this extraordinary cause of increased 


receive | 
The reason of |! i < A 
lins captains |, Owning the Collins line of ocean steame: 


stated) before | 


o be obliged at the | 
prise-to pay people in | 


a cash, and there- i' 


d hich was borrowed at in- i 
terest; and then, in the prosecution of that busi- 


t fifty cents |; 


| expenditure for two months, or a trip, as set 
forth in the paper 1 have read, does not carry the 


| pany. But it makes only $42,333; although this | 
l the Cunard is but $5,000; for the Collins coal 
: bill $10,000, while the Cunard is but $7,500; and 


| for the Collins insurance, depreciation, and re- | 
3,333, while the Cunard is but $16,666— | 


pairs $2 
“total Collins $42,333 — total Cunard $29,066. 
“ Here isan excess, yet, of $13,267 per trip, to be 
accounted for. Perhaps some light may be thrown 
4 upon this, if any one can or will answer certain 
| interrogatories which I will here propound. Per- 
|| LER] were here, he migiet, from the familiarity 
; with the subject he evinced by his speech some 
| weeks ago; or, at anv rate, I have no doubt that 
| the Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] 
could furnish us an answer from that rich budget 
of facts with which he seemed prepared the other 
day, and of which he gave us a glimpse so curious. 


il 
i 
i 
it 


them in my printed speechy so that some one else 


try, if not of the Senate. We want light. Here 
: are the interrogatories: 
1. Who are the shareholders in the co 


where do they reside? 

2. What commission is charged by Brown & 
| Brothers, the British agents, per voyage, or per 
+ annum, for their services to this line? 

3. What extra prices, above the current market 
prices, are paid for disbursements, provisions, and 
outfits at Liverpool ? 

4. What commissions are charged by Collins 
at New York for his services to the line? 

5. Do not the expenses, on these accounts, 


i 
i 
i 
| 


{ 
i 


ji 
i 
tt 


is the coal 


purchased, and at 
What is the d 


r English prices, 


amount to more than $13,000 a trip? 

6. Is not this line mortgaged to a member of 
the British Parliament for $700,000? 
i 7. Where are the 
: what rates? Where 
‘| what prices? 

,, those = 

:. line? Where are the officers and 
i and are they paid at American o 
i and what is the difference? 

Then there are a few questions I asked the 
| Senator from New York {Mr. Szwarp] the other 
i day m debate, which he h 

which I will now repeat. ] hope he, or some 
‘| other competent permet: will answer them at their 
|! convenience. That Senator then said that— 
‘The insurance on the C 


at $500,000, at three per cent. in England, is.... $15,000 
Insurance of the Collins line of steamships, val- 

| „ued at $700,000, at six per cent.,is....., srecees 42,000 

The total insurance on the Collins Jine is... ceoees 168,100 

The total insurance on the Cunard line is........ 60,000 

Making a difference against the Collins line of.... 108,000 

“ T'he rate of wages for the persons employed as cap- 


tains, engineers, and common seamen, is abeut one third 
higher in this country than in England.” 


; uis printed speech. When 
he made it, I asked him if I heard aright, and if 
that statement could be true? { asked him if it 
; could be true of two companies, each running a 
line of ships of the same character, upon the same 
ocean, to and from the same ports—engaged in 


I copy this from his 


i} amount up to hie $65,000, as stated by the com- | 


i} estimates for the Collins pay-roll $9,000, while | 


|. haps if the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MiL- | 


insurances effected, and at 
ifference between | 


ices and the prices paid by the Cunard | 
crews employed, : 


unard line of steamships, valued | 


But, whether I can have them answered here or | 
not, I will now propound them, and then put : 


might enable them to go on; but it would be at 
the expense of both the interest and honor of the 
country. Ft would be no competition, but a mis- 
erable scramble for a premium upon incompetency 
or corruption. I do not believe a word of it. And, 
most assuredly, I will never countenance or sus- 
tain such a state of things, if it be true, by any 
vote of mine. 

Again: we are told that we must sustain this 


-Colling line, because the British Government sus- 


|, May answer them for the information of the coun- A 


mpany | 
rs, and | 


as not answered, and | 3 7 
‘| “North American Mails,” 


: the same kind of business—having access to the 
same markets for similar materials, labor, sup- 
plies, money, and insurance—that one was in 
any wise compelled to pay, 
double, or even a third, over 
that the other paid, upon all, or any one of those 
¡| items, as he had set it forth? Iasked the ques- 
| tions in good faith; for the statement struck meas 
|, 80 extraordinary, that I was not sure I heard the 
|! Senator correctly. He did not answer me then; 
|, but as he has put the same statement in print, I 
| take that ashis answer. Let my questions and | 
| this answer go to the pu 
| it to the practical sense o 
; the Senator’s statement 
do pay these excessive 
are at their option, 
mismanaged for wa 


the rates and prices 


prices 


want of sense, or want of hon- 

esty. Compete with the British, indeed! At such | 
; a rate, and by such a system, we cannot pay them | 
s money enough to enable them to compete. We ! 


`a 


or did, actually, pay | 


blic together. I submit `` 
f men of business, that if j; 
be true, that Collins & Co. |i 
J » when lower ones I 
their business is either grossly |! 


: gone, like mist before the morning sun. 


i sition, l do not admit this to be tr 


` not discuss that further than I have done in an- 


tains the Cunard line. Even aa a general propo- 


ue. But I will 


other portion of my remarks. Admitting it, how- 
ever, for the argument, though not in fact, 1 yet 
deny that such a consideration gives any force or 
alidity to the claim for this increased allowance, 
w made by the Collins line. It isa fact beyond 
ispute, that in this matter of following the exam- 
ple of the British Government, and giving large 
compensation to our steamers, because she gives 
large compensation to hers, we are not only not be- 
hind, but we have already exceeded her, in the rate of 
compensation allowed. We already pay Collins 
several thousand dollars more, per trip, than Great 
Britain pays Cunard for similar service. Thus, 
we pay Collins $19,000, while Cunard receives 
from his Government but $15,000; the excess in 
favor of Collins being $4,000 per trip, ar $96,000 
per annum. 
I know, sir, we are told that the British Gov- 
ernment has latterly increased the compensation 


| of the Cunard line from £145,000 to £175,000 per 


annum. But I have not seen sufficient evidence 
to satisfy me that this is true. The only evidence 
we have, about which there seems to be no doubt 
on this point, gives the £145,000 as the annual 
compensation, which makes about $15,000 per 
trip. We are told that a Mr. Livingston, who 
seems to be one of the Collins eran d or is 
deeply interested with it, has said that this had 
been increased to £175,000. Gentlemen may take 
this as evidence of the increase of British compen- 
sation, who choose to do so. To me it has so 
far appeared only as a vague rumor, the truth of 
which no Senator here seems willing to vouch for. 
It is also from an interested source, and offered as 


‘aid to a certain end. Of the individual who offers 
it I know nothing. I neither admit nor deny the 


truth of his statement. The amount which I have 
assumed, I find stated in a book of unquestioned 
authority for facts of this kind—* The British 
Almanac, for 1851.” On page 63, in the article on 
find the following: 

‘* It was in the autumn of 1845 that the negotiations were . 
going on; and in the spring of next year the new contract 
was completed, by virtue of which the Cunard Company ` 
undertake to dispatch a mail steamer once a fortnight trom 
Liverpool to Halifax and Boston, and another mail steamer 
once a fortnight from Liverpool to New York, the price 
being £145,000 per annum, and the contract to remain in 
force til] 1858.” 


I find nothing on this point later, or different, in 
any official document, or from any other reliable 
source. This, moreover, is admitted on all hands 
to be true. But suppose it to be true, that this 
increase of £175,000 has been given to the Cunard 
line. It does not materially affect the argument. 
It still leaves the compensation to the Cunard line 
a little short of $18,000 per trip; while the Collins 
line still receive the $19,000, or $1,000 per trip 
more than the British line. There is no estab- 
lished truth, therefore, in this part of the plea; 
and even if there was, it has no force nor validity 
whatever. Instead of sustaining this claim,then, 
it is directly against it. 

These are facts which are indisputable. In 


|. view of them, what becomes of this plea of the 
| necessity of sustaining the Collins line, 


ainst the 
one, sir; 

Protec- 
tion of American enterprise against British gold! 
That is the demand. And all who do not at once 
concede it, are charged with want of patriotism. 
And yet the facts, here staring us in the face, prove 
beyond dispute, that we have not merely given 
this protection—not merely placed the American 
ships on an equal footing with the British—but 
we have done more, sir. We have given them 
more money and more protection. And now they 
demand still more—nay, nearly double as much. 
They already receive (at the highest estimate for 
the British) $19,000, while the British receive but 


patronage of the British Government? 
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$18,000; and now they demand €33,000, or an in- i While, therefore, 
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there are several other points in 


crease of $14,000 a trip upon what they now re- | this question of interest to me, and particularly 


ceive, or $15,000 a trip more than the British ships | one of special interest to my constituents, which I: 


receive! Call youthis American enterprise? Call 


you this American competiton with British energy — 
Why, sir, it is but a game of. 


and British skill! 
brage, with stakes of gold, the party winning who 
has the heavier purse. ‘This is not the enter- 
tainment to which we were invited.” Wecame 
not here to gamble—certainly not with the public 
money. And yet, sir, if this be not so, in what 
attitude does such a proposition as the amendment 
makes place us before the world? It has ever been 
our boast, and it is one which every American 
heart may make with an honest pride, that ‘give us 
but daylight and fair play,” and American enter- 
prise, arts, and arms can stand against the world, 
and win a glorious triumph everywhere. And 
: our history proves it to be notunfounded. Upon 
no battle-field, whether in arts or arms, from our 
national birthday to the present hour, even with 


the odds against us, have we ever been defeated. | 


The amount of money our Government might ` 
collect, and expend in magnificent display, has 

never been the subject of a boast from any true ' 
American heart. It never will be. That monev, 

under the genius of our institutions, is better in 

the pockets of the people; so much of it as may 

be needed for a just'and equal administration, and 

for defense, being ready, as we all know, to be | 
poured with freedom into the public coffers, at a ' 
moment’s notice; and no more than that should ; 
be given. 


But, sir, this amendment declares that ours is | mind the committee, that this is a new govern- |, 


an empty boast. It declares, in words which can- 
not be mistaken nor misunderstood, that American 
enterprise and skill cannot stand against the British 
upon equal terms—nay, not even when we have 
the advantage of aheavier purse. The confession 
is there made—ay, sir, there it stands upon the 
table before you, in the official records of the na- 
tion. If it be true, its tortuous lines should be 


taken from that table, and, by some British loom, | 


woven into a veil, as black as the ink in which 
they are traced upon the record, to hang forever 


upon these bold American faces of ours, in this | 


day of our national humiliation! 


Sir, if I thought it true, I never would, I never ` 
could again, as an American citizen, hold up my ' 


bead, in pride of my native land. I never would 
assert again that America was the equal of any 
other nation in the world. But, on my knees, | 
would go down before that strong Genius of Ame- 
rican enterprise and skill, of whom we hear so 
much, and pray him to strike the galling libel 


from our escutcheon, and swear by him who spoke ; 
this glorious land of ours into being, that no hand | 


should ever write it there again. But, sir, it is 
not trues As an American, I swear it. We 
areable to stand against the world, without the 
heavier purse—without adventitious aid from any 
quarter. Even when the odds have been against 
us, as-they always have upon the ocean, we have 
been successful in every encounter, and have gone 
on prospering and to prosper, while competing 
with every nation, upon every sea. Sir, no in- 
stance can be cited in which it ever was pretended 
that success had failed us, until the coming of this 
Collins line. 
that, trGly represents the enterprise, or skill, or 
talent, or spirit, of our countrymen. No, sir,no! 
It is a false heir—a miserable pretender—a monster, 
begot by folly on corruption, sent from some dark 


abode below to degrade us before the world; or, . 


if by decree of Heaven, surely sent to chastise us 
for our sins, and move us to repentance. Mark 
its coming with the blackest stone the calendar 
affords; but not, I protest, asa sign of our people’s 
degeneration and decay. 

No, sir; the day of our declination in the great 
cycle of time has not yetcome. My trustin God 
is, that, high already as we have climbed the sky, 
in progress and prosperity, the point of our culmi- 
nation is yet far higher and further away; and that 
we, and our children, and our children’s children, 
and generations to come after them, shall not see 
that highest point attained; but that our country’s 
course shall be onward and upward, as long as 
time shall last. 

Mr. President, my strength again has failed 


me. I know, also, that the Senate is fatigued | 


with a long sitting, and is anxious to adjourn. 


But, tell me not that such a thing as ` 


have been unable to reach, I shall seek. another 
opportunity to present my views upon those poiuts, 
if my health permit, before the question shall be 
finally disposed of. For the present, I have no 
more to say. 


NEW MEXICO—THE COMPROMISE—THE WHIG 
CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS. 


SPEECH OF HON. BEN EDWARDS GREY, | 


OF KENTUCKY, 


: In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 17, 1852. 
The House having resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on Territorial dbusiness— 


Mr. GREY said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: The bill before the committee, 
a copy of which I hold in my hand, proposes to 
authorize the Governor of New Mexico, “if he 
shall deem necessary and expedient,” to convene 
an extra session of the Legislature of New Mex- 
ico for ninety days. The necessity for the pas- 
sage of this law is in consequence of the law that 
now exists, which prevents the Legislature of 
New Mexico from continuing in session longer 
than forty days. They ask that they may be 
permitted to have one e 
‘forty days not being sufficient. I wish to re- 


ment just organized. A few years ago in Ken- 


tucky, we adopted a new constitution. Previous | 


- to that, our legislative sessions had been of only 
‘ about sixty daya; but the first session afterwards 
|i (to adapt the government to the new constitution) 
` con 
| of the different States usually give to the Gov- 
`i ernors the authority to convene extra sessions of 
the Legislature, when by them deemed proper and 

i expedient. Again: as an additional argument in 


‘| favor of granting this indulgence to the Governor | 


of New Mexico, I will remind the committee that 
many members of that Legislature are Mexicans 


resolutions, and speeches which they make and 
which the Americans make, have to be translated, 
and thus occasions a‘great deal of delay. This 


bill also provides, that the extra session shall be _ 


held before the first day of December, 1853, and 


that it shall not be held at any time to interfere | 
with the regular session. So much for the bill :, 
before the committee, which ought, in my opin- į; 


ion, to meet with favor. — : 
Since I took my seat in this Congress, l have 


| occupied very litthe of ite time in speech-making. | 


But, sir, the very extraordinary publication pre- 
` pared by my colleague from Louisville, purporting 

to give the proceedings of the caucus of ‘the 
. Whig members of Congress” held on the night 
of the 20th April, and attributing to those who 
declined to follow his lead in withdrawing from 
that meeting, political opinions adverse to the in- 
terests of the party to which I belong, and of the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent, 
forces upon me the alternative of quietly perme 
and conduct, and the action and in- 


‘my opinions in 
, to be very greatly misin- 


` tentions of that meetin 
terpreted, or of responding in my place here. 
That publication is signed by ten other gentle- 
men, for all of whom I entertain kind feelings and 
great respect, and is addressed ‘‘ to the Whigs of 
| the United States.” But the remarks which I 
"i shall now make in reviewing its statements, inti- 
` mations, and charges, I apply alone to my honor- 
able colleague from Louisville, because of the fact 
| that we are membersof the same State delegation, 
j representing, to some extent, a common constit- 
| uency, and must be judged of, in some measure, 
l by a contrast of our relative position upon the mat- 
`| ters to which it refers, and because that address was 
'! written by my colleague. Therefore, I reply to it 
,| only as his address, and ‘‘to the le of Kentucky,” 
i! censuring myself and their other Whig members 
ii in this Congress—all of whom remained in the caucus. 
| Considering that address in this light, I accept the 
l issue, and will file my answer. 
- Neither I nor any of my Whig colleagues, were 


| 
i| ever before this session members of Congress, 6x- 


fi 
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Xtra session of ninety days, | 


tinued nearly five months. The constitutions | 


and speak the Mexican language, and the bills, ` 
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:| cept the honorable gentleman from Louisville. He 
‘| is admitted to be one of the most talented and effi- 
| cient members of this House, and’l take pleasure, 
i. as a Kentuckian, in expressing my entire concur- 
il rence in that high estimate of his ability. I have 
i| long entertained for him great respect and personal 
i! kindness, and ] now entertain no feelings of un- 
`! kindness towards him, and have not the least desire 
. to prejudice him anywhere. Indeed, sir, Í regret 
: exceedingly the necessity which forces upon me 
. this issue with him. But I must and will defend 
myself against his attack; and, Mr. Chairman, the 
elevated and distinguished position which he oc- 
cupies only adds force to that ** imperious sense of 
duty,” ta myself, to my friends, and tothe Whigs 
of Kentucky, which prompts me to stand up the 
; more boldly and firmly in defending my own course 
and conduct, and that of the late Whig caucus, 
_ against the unjust insinuations and charges con- 
_ tained in his address. 1 have read and studied the 
effects of that address with perhaps closer attention 
than any other member from Kentucky in this 
|: House, and I do solemnly declare, as my honest 
conviction, that it is the bitterest, the most DENUN- 
cratory, and WITHERING hand-bill which 
could be made against those Representatives from 
Kentucky who remained in the caucus, coming, 
as they do, from a people entertaining the senti- 
t ments and opinions they entertain, and pledged as 
., those Representatives are, to maintain and carry 
|| out those sentiments and opinions. ‘That address, 
with its statements, intimations, insinuations, and 
i| conclusions, if believed and adopted by my Constit- 
uents, would prostrate me forever; though that is 
lla matter of small importance. But, sir, it is the 
most adroit argument, and, if unanswered, would be 
: the most effective instrument that could be placed 
i; in the hands of the Democrats to revolutionize the | 
|! politics and break down the Whig party of our 
i: State. We have no Whig strength to throw away 
there. Wealready have a Democratic Governor, 
i and if the Democrats go upon the stump with that 
| address, and by it show to the people of Kentucky 
‘that their Representatives, who were elected as 
Whigs and ‘* compromise men,” now occupy the po- 
sition therein attributed to them by the gentleman 
:; from Louisville, they will say that wedo notoccup 
the position we were pledged to maintainwhen elected. 
| Sir, if unanswered, the Democrats will take up 
' that address, as showing the position occupied by 
| the Whigs here from Kentucky, who remained in 
the caucus. They will ask the people of that State, 
ʻi who are in favor of the fugitive slave bill and 
compromise measures: ‘‘ Will you trust Whigs to 
go to Congress as S Representatives, when the 
oldest and one of the ablest men in the delegation 
makes and publishes these charges against them in 
i| the City of Washington where they were all present, 
and they are admitted by their silence?’ While, 
i therefore, | would avoid, if possible, any issue with 
my colleague, and certainly am not disposed to 
| make any unkind attack upon him, nor will I do 
|| 80, yet, sir, I feel it my duty to the Whig party of 
| Kentucky to reply to his charges, that an admis- 
i, ston of their truth may not be inferred from my 
| silence. While I will not silently permit myself 
i| to be misrepresented, even though it be uninten- 
‘| tional, I am equally determined that the Whi 
| party of our State shall not be prejudiced throug 
|| or by a misapprehension or misunderstanding of 
i: my conduct and opinions, as one of their Rep- 
, resentatives in the Congress of the nation. As 
| for myself, it is a matter of smallest importance 
i! to the nation, whether I am sustained or discarded 
by my constituents; but with all my respect for 
‘| the talents and reputation of my colleague, he must 
' excuse me, for I cannot consent, at the outset of my 
|! Congressional career, to be thus ridden over, rough- 
shod, by anybody. ` Mee 
Never, until now, has there been an intimation 
| that my opinions and course as to the compromise 
measures of the last Congress were not well de- 
fined, positive, and certain. Being a Southern 
man by birth, education, associations, and princi- 
ple, no man’s sympathies for and with the South 
are stronger than mine. At the same time, I am 
! fondly attached to this glorious Union, and under 
a deep conviction of the value and importance of 
| those measures to its preservation and perpetua- 
‘tion, [am committed to sustain them, by many 
speeches made on the stump, and in the. Depia 
| ture of Kentucky. Iam further committed, sir, 


1 
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by my vote for the resolution adopted by the Whig © 
caucus, which assembled in this Capitol on the 
first day of this session, which is identically the 
same as that Offered by my colleague in the cau- 
cus of the 20th April. Iam still further commit- 
ted, most unequivocally and pubiicly, by my ser- 


. eral voies upon the different resolutions indorsing 


the compromise as a finality, which were intro- 
duced into this House by the two honorable gen- 
tlemen from Georgia, [Messrs. Jackson and 
Huryer.} Those votes are recorded in the Jour- 
nals, and have been published in the newspapers 
in every State of the Union. Sir, I put that record, 
and the previous record of my political opinions _ 
at home, against that long ‘bill of indictment”? `! 
drawn up and published by the honorable gentle- 
man, and fea well assured that the people of my 
native State, when they see and read all the facts, 
will not believe one syllable of the intimations, 
deductions, conclusions, and charges which the |; 
phraseology of his indictment tends to induce— 
that I am opposed to the compromise—that ! am 
in favor of a “mum candidate’’—that I am under 
the influence of Northern politicians—that I am ` 
regardless of the interests of the South, and as a ` 
Southern man and a Whig, recreant to the duties `i 
Of the present,” and false to ‘* the hopes of the fu- 
ture.” 
Sir, in all kindness, and with all due deference 
to the honorable gentleman from Louisville, I tell 
him that one of two things is certain—either he 
under-estimates the intelligence of the people of our 
State, or he very greatly overrates the force and 
authority of his own declarations and statements, `: 
if he supposes that people to be so gullible as to | 
be thereby induced to regard him as the only true 
Whig from Kentucky, or as their only Represent- | 
ative in whose hands the rights, interests, and it 
institutions of the South can be confided with 


safety. 
When aman has a 


il 
bad cause, he often finds it 4 
politic to an to mystify and dignify it, by set i 
phrases and solemn language; and my colleague, í 
with great apparentimportance and solemnity, pro- |: 
claims to the people of Kentucky that “an impe- `; 
rious sense of duty’ constrains him to call their | 
“ serious and immediate consideration” to “the 
events of the Congressional meeting of the 20th 
April,” that those events are “ of significant im- 
port,” that ‘they are likely to affect the future 
unity ofthe Whig party;” that © it does not become 
him to suggest their course, in view of those alarm- 
ing events;”’ that his ‘ object is accomplished by | 
‘inviting to them their immediate consideration, sat- 
‘isfied, as he is, that they will awaken their serious 
‘reflection and guide them to such action as may be | 


‘ demanded by the duties to the present and the 


“hopes of the future.” 
Now, Mr. Chairman, when the 
forward, sensib] 


| 
i 
{| 
H 


| 


plain, straight- 
e people of Kentucky read that 
solemn and impressive language, they will ‘ mar- 
vel much,” saying to each other, ‘what can all h 
this mean ?—truly, some event of most significant | 
and threatening import must have hanpened.”? And || 
many of them will, I have no doubt, write to me to ji 
know what has “ turned up ”at the « Federal city ” || 
to call forth such a pronunciamiento from Colonel |; 
Marsnat; what dire port | 


. A ents have excited his |, 
“imperious sense of duty” to send them, for their 
guidance, such solemn ad 


monition and warning ? 

Sir, I expect to receive about two thousand let- `: 
ters in the next two weeks, and I can imagine, © 
with pleasure, what great relief will be afforded i! 
those dear people, ad their wives and daughters, `, 
their old people and their young people, by ashort | 
statement of facta, in a circular letter somewhat in i: 
this wise: 


‘* My pear Fr 
members of Co 


1ENDs: When a few of the Whig | 
ngress held a caucus here, one $ 
night, to fix a time and place for the National ‘| 
Whig Convention, Mr. Sraxzy, of North Caro- ; 
lina, offered the fo owing resolution: l 

“í Resolved, That it be recommended to hold the Whig | 

ational Convention in the city of Baltimore, in the State 
of Maryland, on Wednesday, the 16th day of June next, for 


the purpose of nominating candidates for President and 
Vice President of the United States.? f 


“ Thereupon Colonel MarsHaLL and Mr, 
TRY offered resolutions re-indorsing. the compro- 
mise; which “hey insisted should be voted on before 
Mr. Stan.y’s. But those Present thought it best 
to do one thing at a time, and that, as Mr. STAN- 


, 


Gex- 


and M 


; back after he got a litt 
. lea 


b 


; without ado 


“men, you can judge for yourselves 


- of the fut 


: send my constituents, 


; party, to announce their 


‘throughout the 


i “another propositio 
'. f mine the time and 


; £ sons to exercise theright of 


'! © meeting refused 
|| findorsing the po 


‘were made to walk out of that cancus. My col- 
ay in this Hall with those 
Would he have walked outof this 
ompromise resolutions intreduced 


gentleman from Georgia had been re- 


ty’s resolution had been first offered, it ought to’ 
be first disposed of; and then Colonel Marsnauy’s 
resolution could be acted on. The Colonel then ) 
declared ‘that was no place for Whigs,’ and he . Congress if thec 
and others threatened toleave. General Cuntom, ` here by the 
of Tennessee, arose and appealed to the gentlemen jected? . 
not to leave, but to wait till Mr. Sranzy’s resolu-. That my position ma 
tion was voted upon; and then, if no one else did, stood, I wish it to be remembered that the Whigs 
he would himself offer the Colonel's resolution, . of Kentucky, in their State convention, appointed 
and help to pass ¢. But the Colonel walked out, delegates to represent them in the ‘Nationa! 
r. STanty’s resolution was adopted with- | Whig Convention,” and hy various resolutions, 
Being under the impres- ` then and there adopted, did instruct those dele. 
Colonel Marsa. had . gates as Specifically as they thought necessary or 
good faith, and desired a‘: proper. They did not appoint either of their 
confident he would come | membersin Congress as delegates; and they would, 
le cool, and help his col- |! doubtless, regard it an impudent assumption on 
gues to pass it; for he was assured thatit would ': the part of those six Whig members, or of the one 
e taken up as soon as Mr. Sranzy’s resolution | from the Louisville district, new to say that the 
was voted on, if he and his friends would stay. delegates appointed by our State convention should 
But, after waiting a long time, and neither Colonel : not be trusted without additional instructions from 
Marswain nor any of those who withdrew re- ‘them, or from hin of Louisville. It is not ex- 
turning, the caucus adjourned about midnight |: pected of us, or incumbent upon us, as a part of 
ting any resolution, excent that little, our duty as Congressmen; and it has seemed to 
ered by-Mr. Sranry. Now, gentle- me that such an assumption on our part would be, 
whether the as far as we have the power, to stultify our State 
little resolution, Whig convention and their delegates, and could do 
no good, because the delegates would not regard 


walking out of 
were events of such ‘significant our instructions as binding on them. 


y be more perfeetly under- 


out a dissenting voice. 

sion at that time that 
offered his resolution in 
direct vote on it, I felt 


short one o 


adoption of that very harmless, 
or the fact of Colonel MARSHALL 
the Whig caucus, 


import’ as to call for your immediate consider- Just think of it—and its own “ higher-law”-like 
ation,’ or ¢ to awaken your serious reflection,’that . pretensions condemn it with every freeman—a 
you may be guided ‘ to such action as may be de- proposition that sixty-nine gentlemen ina midnight 
: manded by the duties to the present and the hopes ; caucus in this city have aright to instruct, fix up, 


ure. 
“Tam, &c., &e., 
Such a letter, Mr. 


' or declare a platfor 
: Whig 
rman, | thought I might | tion 


m of political opinions for the 
party of this mighty nation, asa ‘ condi- 
precedent’ to their consent to any National 
as telling them in few |. Whig organization!! and that the six Kentucky 
that caucus did. But lest | members have a right to refuse to permit the delegates 
ght, in justice to my friend from : of that State to attend any convention at all, unless 


very respectfully.’? 
Chai 


words substantially what 
it be said that Iou 


| Louisville, to give a more detailed statement of |! they be first instructed by those six members. The 
my understanding of what occurred, I will now | gentleman knows best whether such propositions 
do so. ‘| are acceptable to the city people of Louisville; but, 


By long-established usage, 
ocratic Committee 
place for holding t 


a “ National Dem- | sir, I know well they are too 
” have designated the time and i: forced upon the proud 

he National Convention of that |! the country, 
political principles and |; Such assum 
nominate their candidates for President and Vice | be equaled 
President. But the practice and usage of the || Kentuck 
Whig party: has permitted the Whig members || Whig a 
of Congress to designate the time and place for 
the National Whig Convention, whose province 
it has been to make nominations and agree 
upon and proclaim a “ Whig Political platform. 
Many editors, and hundreds of corresponden 
Union have been 
speedy designation of the time a 


monstrous to be 
» independent freemen of 
whom I have the honor to represent, 
tion of high prerogatives could only 
y an ae of one member from 
y to expel all his colleagues from the 
nd pro-slavery parties, who refused to 
|| follow his Jead, and break up the Whig party. 
i| The declaration of the gentleman from Louis- 
i| ville, that the events of that caucus “are likely to 
”” |! affect the future unity of the Whig party,” ‘and 
ts | that they have already “disturbed the harmeny of 
urging us for a | its members” will be utterly disregarded and laughed 
nd placeforthecon- at by the people of our State, when they learn 
vention, as the delegates from nearly, if not every ` that the ‘tharmony”’ of only one of its “members” 
State were appointed. In answer to these solicit- | has been at all *‘disturbed,”? and that that member 
ations, a meeting was assembled on the night of the | has never yet been able to secure the ‘Sanity of the 
Ith of April. Mr. Mancum, of North Carolina, | Whig party!” The gentleman says the caucus 
was unanimously appointed chairman, and Messrs, || was composed of a ‘meager majority’? of the 


CHANDLER, of Pennsylvania, and Dockery, of |; Whigs in Congress. He ought just there also to 
North Carolina, secretaries; but. as only seventy i have added, that, in leaving the caucus, he found 
were present, it was agreed that the meeting a ‘meager minority of ONE 


| himself acting with 
| from Kentucky, and that himself, and all those 
of a more full attendance. who withdrew with him, counted only up to the 
My honorable colleague says, that at the first | “meager minority of about the one eleventh part” of 
meeting it was suggested by him, “ That it was || the representation classed as Whigs in Congress; 
‘ deemed material the meeting should pass upon -i but he admits that more than half of all the Whigs 
n before proceeding to deter- | were in the caucus. Thus is the honorable gen- 
e place for the National Con- ' tleman in such a predicament as ought to cause him 
‘vention—a proposition which affected the per- i| great hesitancy in speaking of ‘* meager majori- 
determining the time |! ties.” 
convention. Heob- | I endeavored to dissuad 
cement of this session `| offering this resolution as a platform for, or as 
emen had retired from |: instructions to, the delegates in the Nationa! Con- 
g Representatives, because that ‘| vention; I knew it would not at all control them, 
to lay on the table a resolution “and I feared it might be by some of them regarded 
as disrespectful and dictatorial, and offend them, 


r sition of the present Administra- |; 
‘tion upon the series of measures known as the :: and I did not wish the “harmony of its members to 


should adjourn over unil the 20th, with the view 


‘and place for holding the 
‘ served, that at the commen 
t of Congress, certain genti 
‘a meeting of Whi 


e my colleague from 


i € compromise measures. ” | be disturbed.” A 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been shown in de-.. IJ urged that precedent and usage gave us no 
bate inthis Hall by honorable members from Mary- : authority to do anything more than simply recom- 


land, (Messrs. Wasa and Evans,] that but two |, 
gentlemen withdrew from that caucus in Decem- |! 
ber. Yet my colleague complains * that these 
persons were present now, to assist in determining 
the time and place for the Whig National Con- 
vention.” Really, sir, I cannot agree that the 
presence of those two gentleman, influential as 
they may be, ought to have 
to an ‘unalterable determi 
whole Whig party, unless 


mend time and place; that our editor: 
; ents, and the whole Whig party, 
| caucus thus to limit its action. Ito! 
‘i that ifhe persisted in forcing 
‘| meeting, I would vote for i 

sir, | felt unwilline to give 
'| question, which could, by 
provoked my colleague '' to appear inconsistent w 
nation” to break up the ` 
those t 


8, correspond- 
expected the 
d him though, 
his resolution on the 
t, because,’ in truth, 
anu vote on that exciting 
any possibility, be made 
ith my repeated!y-declared 
‘advocacy of the compromise. But I told him 
wo individuals ,; that I would not withdraw from the caucus if it 


` 
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Ho. or Reps. 


i 
was rejected. For I was determined not to be one | 


of six Kentuckians who should say to the seventy | 
oreighty thousand Whigs of that State, that unless 


we sir Congressmen were permitted to instruct ` 


the National Whig Convention, and lay down the 
latform which they should ratify, that we would, 
y refusing to fix a time and place, prevent the as- 
sembiing of any convention at all, and in that way 
defeat all national organization. Such would have 


been the inevitable result if my colleague’s policy ` 


and exampie had been followed, because it would 
now be tso late for the Whigs of the different , 
States of this wide-spread Union to confer to- ` 
gether, and in some other manner agree upon a 
time and place. 

* When that caucus assembled, the rules of the 
Senate were,on motion of the honorable member from 
Florida, [Mr. CaBELL,}] adopted to govern their 
proceedings. The chairman had been, for years, | 
the acting Vice President of the United States, and | 
President of the Senate, and understood those: 
rules well; and he decided that that resolution could | 
not be offered as an amendment to Mr. Stanty’s | 
resolution. 
ings of that caucus, prepared and written out at that 
time by the two honorable gentlemen who acted as ` 
secretaries, and since then published by their au- | 


thority, and by them both declared in theirspeech- ;; 
eon this floor two days ago, tobe strictly accurate `; 


and correct, states, in relation to the resolution or 
amendment offered by Mr. MARSHALL, “the Chair 
decided that the resolution was out of order;”? and‘ 
at the same time added, ‘‘ but as a substantive resolu- ' 


tion, it was to be considered and decided by the meet- | 


ing whether it would be acted on”—that is, that al- | 
though, in his opinion, it was ‘contrary to the estab- ' 
lished usage of the party,” and at that stage of the pro- 

ceedings, according to parliamentary rules, ‘* out of 
order” as an AMENDMENT; yet, if it should ` 
be offered by itself, “ as a substantive resolution,” 

it would not be for him to decide; but, “rr was ro ` 


4 


BE CONSIDERED AND DECIDED BY THE MEETING, ` 


WHETHER IT WOULD BE ACTED ON.” 

The same official report states, distinetly, that 
“s the Chair decided the resolution or amendment of | 
Mr. GENTRY lo be out of order, unless presented as a ' 
substantive proposition; as such the Chair would re- : 
ceive tt?’ —that is, that it was in orderto offer to that 
meeting, such a resolution, but not as an amend- 
ment to the resolution at that time before the meet- 


Such, sir, the secretaries published, over their 
own signatures, and indorsed it by speeches onthis | 
floor, as language used by the chairman at that time. | 
Why, then, did the honorable gentleman from į 


Louisville bolt from the meeting and denounce it as |! 


tt no place for Whigs,” and issue such a fire-brand | 
proclamation of bitterness and vituperation, unless it 
washis '* deliberate purpose to distract the counsels 


of the Whigs and create an unnecessary schism inthe |, 


body of the Whigparty?” Did there exist any ne- 
cessity for such proceedings? In the words of my 


The ‘‘ official report ” of the proceed- |i 


il 


<3 


I 
1 as a parliamentary question, the position of the Chair, but 
: that I would vote for the resolution of the geatleman from 
: Kentucky, [Mr. MarsHatt,] if it came up, and also that I 
would vote for the resolution of my colleague, (Mr. GEN- 


TRY,] and I called upon my Southern friends to remainand : 


aid me in obtaining the passage of one or these resolutions. 

< I have now before me a statement, prepared hy a mem- 
ber of that caucus, which shows thatif our Southern friends 
who withdrew had remained, the compromise resolution 
would have heen passed by a majority of four, taking as a 
basis, those who voted for the compromise, the JacKson 
resolution in this House, HIiLLYER’s amendment, and those 
> who declared in the caucus that they were ready to sustain 

them. 


by a majority of four.’’ 
“Mr. CLINGMAN. 


tleinan intimated his intention to introduce it. 
| he not do so? 
i ©Mr. Coutom. I have fully explained my reasons. 
| the gentleman doubted whether these resolutions could pass 
| before leaving, I might have my doubts after these mem- 
bers had retired; and being ardentin mv support of the 


principles of the resolations, I did not choose to submit : 


them to a doubtful decision, though I was clearin the be- 
| lef then, and am confirmed in it now, that the resolutions 
would have passed had the receding friends remained with 
me and given them their support, as I was ready to do.” 


: in replying to his colleague, [Mr. Cuttiom] said: 


` from the caucushe did appeal to me, and to those who were 


| purpase again to offer the resolutions that had been ruled 


deavor to carry those resolutions.” 
| 


| wait until a vote was taken on his resolution be- 
' fore leaving, and declaring and prosecuting such 


present and ready to do their duty at that meeting. 
_ Yes, sir, positive assurances were then and there 
| given, by those who voted to sustain the Chair, that 
iif they would remain it should be considered after 
Mr.Sranzy’s resolution. And when Mr, Sraniy’s 
resolution was adopted, the honorable member 


; from Tennessee [Mr. CuLLom] arose and appealed |: 


: to the gentleman to come in and stand by his res- 


‘olution; that he was then ready to offer it and to; 
| vote for it, if they would return and help him pass 


| it. Why did they not, comein then? Were they 
not still in the Capitol? The honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Dockery] on yester- 
day said: 
|  & Now, sir, let me submit one question, and E will yield 
; the floor. In matters where we disagree to some extent, 
who is likely to best understand the question at issue— 
those who remained there a)! throwgh unti! the adjoum- 
ment; or those who had left before the meeting had pro- 
| gressed half through, and occasionally, after being absent 
a while, returning to the doorand peeping in and listening, 
| to ascertain what was going on—perhaps some of them 


tlemen who left, was part of his time with BILLY SEWARD, 
taking a drink of grog. [Laughter.] Now, how could he 
know what was goin 


meeting that my sense of duty would compel me to sustain, | 


J say that, according to this statement, which I am , 
assured is correct, if our friends had remained in the cau- ` 
cus, the compromise resolutions would have been passed | 
I desire to know why the gentleman 

did not introduce his resolution into the caucus? The gen- ; 
Why did: 


If 


The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Genrry,] : 


_ & Itis due to my colleague to say, that before I retired : 
acting with me, not to retire, announcing that it was his | 


i out of order when offered by the gentleman from Kentucky A 
and myself, and asking us to stay and help him in the en- -: 


Sir, all will say it was my colleague’s duty to `: 


i: savage warfare, indiscriminately, against all those | 


| walking in a step or two and retreating—and, indeed, there | 


i , that one of those distinguis Pn | : 
is a rumor out of doors, that one of those distinguished gen i: that after endeavoring to break up the caucus, and 


gon, as well as those who remained 


colleague, I say to the people of Kentucky, ‘We | in the meeting ?™ 
leave you to judge.” The meeting sustained the || Mr. Chairman, had the honorable gentleman 
Chair, that it was out of order as an amendment. li offered a resolution of reindorsement, before or af- | 
But every man will see thatit did notthereby reject, | terMr. Staniy’s, and not asan amendment thereto, ` 
vote down, lay on the table, or refuse to pass his res- | I would have voted for it; for I thought the mem- : 
olution, or to consider it. I will publish with my ' bers of that cauens might consider and adopt such ' 
remarks the ‘‘ official report’? of the proceedings, .: a resolution as expressive of their own views, and 
that all may eee what was said and meant by the || without any reference to the National Convention; 
chairman. ii but it did seem to me impolitic, disrespectful, and 
And, sir, I will stake my political position on‘it, | altogether unavailing for our five Representatives . 
that with a fall knowledge of all the facts, thereis _ in Congress to arrogate to themselves the author- : 
not one intelligent and unprejudiced man in Ken- < ity to give instructions for the ‘* guidance’? of the 
tucky, who will justify him in thus deserting and ` delegates appointed and already instructed by our 
stigmatizing that meeting on a mere question of or- :: State convention, which is higher authority than a ;' 
der. Every man will say to him, “ if your res- | caucus. I thought it very proper that resolutions , 
olution was of sufficient importance to deserve con- | indorsing the compromise should be adopted by | 
sideration by such a meeting, that that very im- . both the Whig and Democratic members of Con- || 
portance demanded imperatively of you, to stand up ‘| gress in their respective caucuses at the commence- :. 
to it, and never desert it merely because, when you ' ment of the session, and did then so vote in caucus, | 


' not given by way of dictation or instructions to 
others whom I have no authority to dictate to or 
. instruct; and after the people of our State had de- 
termined on a National Convention, and appointed 
their delegates, I for one, never would and never will 
assume the authority to demand any ‘condition 
precedent’ to my consent to their assembling in such 
a convention. No, sir; | know too well the pride 
‘and independence of that spirited people to take 
/ any sach high ground. The Whigs and Demo- 
crats of our State usually permit the time and place 
for holding their State conventions to nominate 
candidates for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, 
to be fixed by their members in the Legislature; 
but have never yet permitted, nor will they ever 
permit, those members in caucus at Frankfort to 
dictate what should be their political opinions, or to. 
designate who should be their candidates, or what 
: their conventions should do and should not do when 
: they assembled. 
Such, sir, is my understanding of the events of 
. that caucus, and such my views in relation thereto. 
| The honorable member from Louisville knows 
| that I concur fully in the sentiments of the “ Con- 
: gressional pledge,” of 1851, as follows: : 
| «The undersigned, members of the Thirty-first Congress 
' of the United States, believing that a renewal of sectional 
controversy upon the subject of slavery would be hoth dan- 
gerous to the Union and destructive of its objects, and see- 
ing no mode by which such controversy can be avoided 
, exerpt by an adherence to the settlement thereof, effected 
by the compromise acts passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, do hereby declare their intention to maintain the said 
1! settlement inviolate, and to resist all attempts to repeal or 
n alter the acts aforesaid, unless by the general consent of the 
friends of the measures, and to remedy such evils, if any, 
as time and experience may develop; and, for the purpose 
', of making this resolution effective, they further declare that 
| they will not support for the office of President or of Vice 
| President, or of a Senator or of Representative in Con- 
' gress, or as member of a State Legislature, any man, of 
| Whatever party, who is not known to be opposed to the dis- 
' turbance of the settlement aforesaid, and to the renewal, in 
any form, of agitation upon the subject of slavery. ”? 


That pledge was signed by the following gen- 
i; demen from Kentucky: Henry Clay, C. S. More- 
‘head, F. E. McLean, Daniel Breck, James L. 


i: Johnson, Humphrey Marshall, and J. B. Thomp- 
son. The gentleman knew that not one Southern 
Whig voted against the compromise resolutions 
of the gentleman from Georgia, except the honor- 

able gentleman from North Carolina, r Cune- 
i MAN.) The gentleman from Louisville knew we 
! wanted no ‘ mum candidate;” and knowing such 
; to be the views entertained by his colleagues, to say 
nothing of the other Southern members, ought he 
not to have excepted them at least from his sweeping 
| denunciations? Had he done so, I should not 
| have said one word in reply; but I must express my 
| surprise at the course since pursued, and now 
persisted in, by him. It seems to me most illib- 
eral and unjust on his part toward the Whig party, 


| thus defeat all national Whig organization, he 
| should now continue in his efforts to forestall and 
prejudice the public mind in advance against the 
Whig Convention and its nominee, by publishing 
and circulating over his own signature, ‘‘ that the 
‘time and place for the National Whig Conven- 
‘tion may justly be considered as made by the 
t Congressional representation from the free States.” 


| Yet there is not the slightest intimation of an ob- 


jection to the time or place as agreed upon. Is any 
other as much to blame for the absence of the 
Southern members as the gentleman from Louis- 
ville? Why did they not attend, sir, when the 
Whigs from all parts of the nation were daily 
urging upon us to fix a time and place, that it was 
getting late in the season, that the Democrats had 
long since fixed the time and place for their con- 
vention? Then, because some Southern Whigs 
would not attend at all, and others who did attend 
refused to stay and help to arrange the time and 
place, after all that, is it just or liberal for those 


offered it, another* resolution was before the meet- - 


ing, and it therefore could not be then instantly 


acted on, but you were appealed to not to leave, . 
and were positively assured that your resolution 


because we were at that time organizing for our 


own action, as members of Congress; but the sole - 


purpose of the last Whig caucus was to prepare 
for an assemblage, in which others than ourselves 


should be taken up the very next thing—and those ` had been selected to act for Kentucky, and where 


appeals and assurances were made publicly in the 


meeting by honorable gentlemen of the very high- ` 


est character. 


from Tennessee (General CuLLom] said: 


neither the member from Louisville nor myself are . 


to have any authority or responsibility whatever. 


. While, therefore, I am ready to record my vote ; 
In his speech on the 17th instant, the gentleman anywhere and everywhere in favor of the compro- ;; 


- Southern Whigs who thus refused to act now to 
try to break up all national organization because 
: they did not and would not act? Still more unjust 
and illiberal to his colleagues is his assertion or 
intimation that *‘ they remained uncommitted as to 
‘t their own support of the adjustment measures, or re- 
|. * fusal to establish any such test of qualifications of the 
‘nominee of the National Convention;’’ or that they 
desired to ‘‘ shroud honest convictions of public duty 


', mise as a part and parcel of the Whig creed, it | in silence,” in order that their candidate for the 
‘When that resolution was announced, I stated to the would be with the distinct understanding that it is || Presidency might ‘‘ hare his opinions interpreted 
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variously, to suit the changing prejudices or prepos- 
sessions of particular latitudes.” 

Mr. Chairman, those might be regarded as ver 
serious charges, if they were true. But, sir, if. 
the people of Kentucky wish to know my course, 
as their Representative, they will look to the Jour- 
nals and proceedings of this Congress; and they will ; 
there find in black and white, in those official rec- 
ords, a direct, a flat, and positive contradiction to . 
all those charges and insinuations, so far as [ am 
concerned, 

Yet his address applies them to me as one of . 
those present, and remaining in the caucus, and he 
has ordered thousands of copies of that address to 
be printed for distribution by himself, and asked 
me, two days ago, to lend him my “list of names”? : 
of the people of my district, to enable him to send | 
it to them. Three papers in my district have | 
already published it. Does not courtesy and com- ' 
mon politeness require me to return the compli- ; 
ment, and send my speech to his constituente ? 

Mr. Chairman, while I repeat that that address 
does gross injustice to me, I will not say that it 
is therefore unbecoming in my colleague to publish ` 
and disseminate such a document. But I would 
call his attention, and that of the people of our 
State, to his own expressed opinion as to what is 
“t becoming” and what ** unbecoming” a Whig Rep- 


resentative from Kentucky. That remarkable |: 


production closes with these words: 


“The events of the Congressional mecting of the 20th 
of April are of significant import. It does not become the 
undersigned to suggest your course in view of them.” 


Now, sir, when I came to these words I was 


surprised; for, in the paragraph immediately pre-,/! 


ceding, I had just found a very broad, clear, and | 
unmistakable suggestion of the course which that || 
address aims at, and to which it proposes ta ‘guide’? |! 
the people of the United States. ere it is in the ` 
following words: 


“ The people will demand such an organization at the : 
expense of existing parties, and it will iriumph over both.” 


Here the gentleman, in the most pointed man- ` 
ner possible, has suggested a new “ organization at | 
the expense of existing parties;” and in the very nezt | 
breath he expresses the opinion that such a sug- | 

estion is unbecoming. I agree with the gentleman | 
in the latter opinion; but, under the circumstances, | 


I cannot agree that he is the most proper person |i 
to decide what is, or what is not a fit place for true |: 
Whigs, although he may bea very suitable per- |! 


son to be made the Magnus Apollo of his proposed 
new ‘‘organization.’’ ; 

The gentleman says: “ We did ardently desire 
‘the Whigs in Congress to adopt the proposition as 
‘a conclusion of their own, and to publish it to the j 
‘country as one of the bonds of their political as- 
*sociation.’’ Sir, that gentleman knows well they | 
did do that very thing in their caucus, on the first 
day of this Congress.” Yes, sir; the official report 
of that caucus, signed by the honorable member 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ovrtaw] as “chair- 
man,” states that that resolution * was carried with 
but two or three dissenting voices.” 

The ‘* Whigs in Congress” had then previously ii 
adopted that very identical. ** proposition as a con- 
clusion of their own,” and did also « publish it 
to the country as one of the bonds of their politi- | 
cal ‘association.’ Thus, it is proven that the 
“ Whigs in Congress” had already done what my | 
colleague mye he ‘‘ did ardently desire;” and, sir, | 
ifin reality the honorable gentleman “did ardently | 
desire the Whigs of Congress,” in that last cau- 
cus, “‘ to adopt the proposition as a conclusion of || 
their own,” to ‘* guide” the Whigs of the States 
in their National Convention ‘to such action as | 
will be demanded by the duties to the present and Hi 
hopes of the future,” then, sir, is he not respon- | 
sible for its defeat, and inexcusable for deserting his |; 
resolution, when he had assurances that it should | 
be acted on?—for he admits that he knew his aid 
and presence was necessary to pass it. 

In this connection, while on the subject of pro- 
prieties, I cannot refrain from expressing my re- 
gret that my honorable colleague, in his late letter | 
to the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, permitted 
hia hostility to General Scott to warp his cooler | 
judgment so far as to stab at that distinguished 
soldier through the cold and lifeless body of our 
late lamented Chief Magistrate, General Taylor.. 
In that letter, appealing to the idea that great mil- jj 
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j 


i 


| 


| 
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| could have selected a different chairman, or coul 


; with our conviction of dut 
; withdraw formally from the meeting, 


Ho. or Reps. 


itary genius is inconsistent with civil administra- 
tive talent, my colleague said: 

“Uniortunately for us, General Scott is, at least, not 
known as a statesman. He has no experience in the con- 
duct of civil affairs. He would be necessarily thrown upon 
those who would surround him. t 
learned a lesson too lately, but too well, to permit again 
our affections to warp, and to control our judgment in the 
selection of a President.” 


Sir, this was copied, and italicized, in the Wash- : 


ington Union of the lith of April, calling atten- 
tion to ‘‘the cogency of the allusion to the case of 
General Taylor,” as confirming the truth of the 


i charge made by the Democrats against that dis- 
: tingnished man: that he had no civil experience, 
and therefore no civil capacity. Coming from such ; 


a source, and at this ‘time, too, were not these 
words truly unkind and out of place? My col- 
league had served in Mexico under General Tay- 


lor; and his own observation of the many high ` 
qualities of the head and heart of that great and ` 
i good man, was such, that he was among the most 


zealous in urging his claims to the Presidency. 
; Our State expressed, its sense of those claims by 
ian overwhelming vote; and when General Taylor 
passed by, on his way to Washington, the Legis- 
lature, and the gallant people of Kentucky, vied 
with each other to do him honor: they honored: him 
‘while living; they revere his memory, now that 
he is no more. This was, and is, and should be 
i the sentiment of the whole people of Kentucky, 
‘and nowhere should it be so strongly as in my 
; colleague’s district, where the ashes of the Hero 


| Could those cold lips give utterance to words, how 
: bitter and appropriate would be the reproach, ‘ Et 
tu Brute!” . 

Mr. Chairman, the Democrats ‘‘in Congress” 
rejected the compromise resolution at their caucus, 
nor did the ‘* Natiofal Democratic Committee,” 
when they designated the time and place for their 


: convention, either recommend or proclaim the main- 
* tenance of the compromise as ‘one of the bonds of 


their political association.” Not only that; but, sir, 
the Journals of this House will show that not one 
Southern Whig—except the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Cuneman,] with whom my col- 
league is now acting—voted againg, the adoption 
of the compromise resolution offe by the mem- 
her from Georgia, (Mr. Hittyer,] but that twenty 
Southern Democrats did vote against that resolution 
on a call of the yeas and nays in this House. 


i 


i 


| law or usage does the chairman of a meeting limit 
| the business thereof to a single question?” Is not 
| that a most uncandid intimation? He knows well 
i that a bare majority of those present at that meent 
have overruled any decision of the Chair, and thus 
entertain and act upon any proposition they might 

hink proper. Did my colleague desire that a 
minority of the caucus should rule it? 

Ig not my colleague’s statement unfair and un- 
candid in this: that it is adroitly drawn up, and 
put together in such a manner as to make it ap- 
pear that his colleagues, who remained in the cau- 
cus, are opposed to, or afraid to assert, the prin- 
ciples contended for by him? Yet he must be well 


| aware that there is not one single Southern Whig ` 


in this House, who is not ready on all proper and 


| fitting occasions, to avow and maintain those prin- | 


ciples, of which he seems desirous to constitute 


! himself the special and peculiar guardian. My col- 


league asks: 


What inference can he drawn 
GenTRY’s amendment) but that the determination existed 
to commit all who partictpatedin the meeting to the support 
of the nominees of the National Uonvention, whether he 
shall be pledged to support the compromise or not 2”? 


And he adds: 


# We felt, after the defeat of GentRry’s amendment, that 
silence or acquiescence, under the circumstances, would 
commit us to inconsistency, and justly awaken suspicion of 
our sincerily.?? * * * `c No course remained, consistent 
y and sense of self-respect, but to 
rit and to retain the po- 
sition we desired to attain.” 


Here, Mr. Chairman, we have my colleague’s | 


own voluntary confession that he acted under a 
feeling that his sincerity was not above suspicion. 


| As to the inferences to be drawn from the action 


of the caucus, upon Mr. Genrry’s amendment, I 


give the official reports of the proceedings, as fol- 
lows: 


My deur sir, we have i: 


i rest, making it hallowed and consecrated ground. | 


The gentleman from Louisville asks, ‘‘ By what | 


[from the refusal to adopt |: 


‘The Chair decided the resolution, or amendment of Mr. 
GENTRY, to be out of order, unless as a substantive popo- 
sition. As such the Chair would receive it. 

“From this decision of the Chair an appeal was taken, and 
the decision of the Chair was sustained without division.” 

Sir, from this it is clear that the plain and only 
: legitimate inference from this action of the meeting 
. is, that the desire was to “ proceed decently and in 
order.” But what inferences can be drawn from 
the course of my colleague, in pressing his amend- 
© ment when it was out of order to do so, and in 
; refusing to remain and aid in passing it as a sub- 
' gtantive proposition, when the chairman had de- 
‘clared his readiness to receive it as such? It is 

unnecessary for me to say. The anxiety which 
| he avows, lest his sincerity might be suspected, 

i: awakened suspicion that he felt it was questionable 

and icious. 

The honorable gentleman charges that the opin- 
ion of the Chair expressed on the 9th of April, that 
the legitimate business was to recommend time and 
place, *‘ invested the future action of this Congres- 
sional consultation with an interest and import- 

; ance that had not theretofore attached to it.” Mr. 

| Chairman, it does seem to me that on this point 
every one must and will differ with my colleague; 

i! for it is evident that the effect and tendency of the 
i! decision of the Chair was to avoid investing the 

+ action of that meeting with any undue “importance” 
< or “ interest,” by excluding all exciting questions 

- not properly appertaining to the business of ‘such 

i a meeting. But how will my colleague relieve 

| himself from the severest condemnation, if we admit 

the position he assumes to be correct, that is, that 
that action of the chairman was of ‘such signif- 

; icant import” that it was terrifying and threatening 

|; to the interests of the Union, and especially preju- 

`, dicial to the South? If so, then, sir, it was the 

l; bounden duty of every Southern Whig to be pres- 

| ent, and stand firm, and my colleague, whose 

i; quick eye detected in the “ evident determination”? 

|| of the Senator from North Carolina, such alarm- 

ing cause for “ serious reflection,” is himself greatly 
to blame for not having secured the attendance of 
all Southern Whigs. 

I hold that when the action of any Whig meet- 
|, ing, be it a caucus, a convention, or Congress, 
i; threatens injury to the South, it is the duty of 
' every Southern Whig entitled to a seat and vote 

in that meeting, to be at, remain, and stand to his 

.| post—for in such time of peril he that is not with 

`. us is against us. Sir, the greater the peril the more 

. imperious the duty to stand up to the impending 

' danger with a bold defiance. My motto on all such 
occasions is, “ Never give up the ship.” But my 

; colleague says that ‘several gentlemen from the 

. Slaveho'ding States declined to participate in that 

meeting” on account of the opinion expressed by 

the chairman in reference to the question proper to 

, be considered; and the inference fairly deducible 

| from his statement is, that the Southern Whigs only 


f staid away from the caucus, while the North was 
li 
i 


| 


| 
| 


l 


j 
f 
|! 


t 


i fully represented. If such was the impression 
|, which my colleague designed to convey, I must 
|| protest against the disingenuousness of his state- 
ji ment. 

i| The Whigs in the two branches of Congress 
i: number one hundred and sixteen. 


ii From non-slaveholding States in the Senate... 10 
|: From slaveholding States in the Senate....... 14 
|| From non-slaveholding States in the House... 60 
|! From slaveholding Statesin the House....... 32 


i = — 


16 


i! Total from non-slaveholding States in Congress .70 
i: Total from slaveholding States in Congress... 46 
i There were in the caucus from non-slavehold- 
LAB Glntetine hat ds fivien ase Maeda wv andeeed sack 
Absent from the caucus from non-slaveholding 
S 


LALES. Cee cree mec er ecw e crm en eereccensens 


i 
‘| There were in the caucus from slaveholding 


E SSCALOS, 26 E IL EET oranie keeled « 


: Absent from the caucus from the slaveholding 
Stated so :c-ceies ce. sieved sararan s eaae obec D2 


‘| Thus the figures prove there was a few more 
i than half the Southern Whigs, and a few more 
i! than half the Northern Whigs present at the cau- 
i cus, and that twenty-five Northern Whigs were 
|; absent, and only twenty-two Southern Whigs ab- 
, sent. Sir, there were seventy members present 
at the first, and sixty-nine at the scond caucus. 


i 
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Compromise, &c.— Mr. Grey. 


ber present: First, that many considered the only 
proper business of the caucus was to fix the time 
and plece, which was a matter of comparatively 
smali interest and importance, and might be set- 
tled by a few as well as by many; and, secondly, 
that many members, both from the North and 
South, dislike to go into any caucus, because the 
proceedings of such informal, unofficial meetings 
are often, if not always, so misunderstood or mis- 
vepresented as to place those who attend in a false 
position before the country. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman has deemed it 
proper to go so far out of the record as to charac- 
terize those who remained in the caucus as politi- 
cally unworthy of confidence, it will not, I am 
sure, be by that gentleman considered improper or 
disrespectful if I now ask, Who and what is he, 
aad what his position, that he thus sets himself up 
as the “ Simon pure” of Whiggery, as the imbod- 
iment of pro-slareryism and as having ever been — 
eo stable and unerrinz a politician as gives him a 
right thus to hurl his anathemas against all who 
dare differ with him in opinion, and expel them 
from the party? 

Sir, may l not with propriety here allude to the 
honorable gentleman’s own political record in Ken- 
tucky, just to ascertain how far back he can read 
his ttle clear to the appellation of the imbodiment 
of consistent Whiggery and pro-slareryism? In 
doing s», it is my ourpose not in the slightest in- 
stance to do any injustice; and I ask the gentle- 
man to correct me if I, through mistake, misstate 
any facts. In debate here I will not read news- 
paper ragraphs, except in relation to facts which 

understand to be admitted by the gentleman 
himself. 

The Louisville Courier, a newspaper published 
in his own district, declares that his Whiggery is 
“but of a few years’ standing.” It says: 


t We cannot, however, refrain from expressing our as- 
tonizhment that Mr. Marsaat, who has heen a Whig but 
a few years, should presume to call into question the con- 
duct of such true and tried friends as Manoum and others, 
who opposed bis unwarrantable course.’?’ 


May I ask, when was it that that honorable gen- 
tleman became so zealous an advocate of the rights 
of the South, that he is now authorized to hold 
himself forth as the only member from Kentucky 
to whom the maintenance of those rights, inter- 
ests, and institutions can be safely intrusted ? 

That same paper refers also to his position with 
regard to the ‘‘ emancipation party” in Kentucky 
afew years ago; but as I know not that the gen- 
tleman admits the position there imputed to him, 
I wil not read that article. But he will not, of 
course, object, if [, after his attack upon us, refer 
to zome facts which he will doubtless admit, and 
which is known toeverybody in our State. In 1849, 
while that gentleman was a candidate for Congress, 
an election took place for delegates to a convention 
to frame a new constitution, and the most intense 
excilement raged throughout all the counties of our 
whole State, growing out of the angry and bitter 
controversy between the ‘* emancipationists”’ and 
the “ pro-slavery party.” The ‘‘ emancipation- 
ists” urged a provision in the new constitution 
with a view to abolish slavery in Kentucky, and 
that party was stronger in Louisville than any- 
where else in the State. Was the gentleman at 
that time of the pro-slavery party? or did he then 


think it best to ** agree to disagree on questions con- ' 
nected with the instilulions of slavery?” Was he. 
then in favor of a ‘mum candidate?” or did he |: 


then think it most politic to *‘ shroud honest convic- 


tions of public duty in silence,” that a candidate - 


righ “shave his opinions interpreted variously to aa 
changing prejudices or prepossessions of particular 
latitude” Did he then say that ‘‘ such a policy 
wil not, should not, succeed?” or did he, at that 
lime, desire the Whigs of his district ta ‘‘ refuse 


to lend their support to any candidate whose principles ` 


are not plainly wefingd, merely for the purpose of | 
achieving a temporary political triumph?” Can the | 


gentleman, in answer to these queries, place him- | 
self right upon the record as. having heretofore | 
been a firm and unwarring politician, and pro- | 
every man? All his colleagues can do so; and if j 


t I deny his authority, by his 
pronunciamiento, or otherwise, to expel them from 
the Whig and pro-slavery parties. 
lection is, that the gentleman’s opinions were so 
ill- defined” and little known that he was publicly | 
called or, time and again, during that canvass, and | 
He acta to say whether or not he was in favor | 
of that all-absorbing question of ‘* emancipation;”? | 
and he always refused to answer. 

Does not that seem a little like he was at thal par- 
ticular period of his life somewhat in favor of a 
t mum candidate?” If so, then, sir, just there the 
gentleman and I do differ in this, that Tam, and 
have been at all times, opposed to “mum candi- 
dates,” in relation to political questions of such 
“t significant import.” Sir, the gentleman says he 
“t repudiates and refuses, for his part, now and here- 
after, to lend his support to any candidate whose prin- 
ciples are not plainly defined;”’ and that they ‘shall 
be publicly and unequivocally pledged.” Sir, I agree 
with hin—he is right now. 


! 
l 


Sir, my recol- ` 


But, by permission of , 


my friend, { will ask if his “ honest convictions ” |: 


and opinions upon that most “ significant ” and 
important question of ‘‘emancipation”’ in Kentucky 
were not shrouded in silence, would he have been 
called upon time and again, all around his canvass, | 
to express or explain what they were? Then, 


again, on the other hand—if his opinions were | 
already “plainly defined,” and he was “ publicly 


and unequivocally pledged,’? why should he then, 
` at that time, or why should General Scott, at this 


: time, hesitate and refuse to avow those sentiments .. 


| publicly, and publish them to the world? Sir, as as- : 


| pirants to political positions, | cannot, for my life, ` 


_ see how my colleague could in 1849, or how Gen- 

' eral Scott can in 1852—either of them—justify them- 
selves in refusing to avow, ** publicly and unequiv- 
ocally,” their opinions on political issues of the 
greatest magnitude, by insisting *hat their opinions | 
and policy are fully understood by the people, when 
that same people declare they do not understand them 

' at all—that they are ignorant of them, and afe actu- 
ally clamoring daily and urgently for an avowal so | 
s: publicly and unequivocally ” as to render misun- 
derstanding and misinterpretation impossible. Sir, 
the position of silence now attributed to General 
Scott in regard to the ‘ fugitive slave law,” and 
the ‘* Free-Soil@@s ” of the United States, if true, 
places the General in the very identical position 
which my honorable colleague, the Colonel, did 
two years ago occupy in regard to the pro-slavery 
party, anc the emancipationists in the State of Ken- 
tucky. 
military men may be expected to resemble each 
other in their actions and conclusions. 

It is positively asserted by many members of this 
Congress, and known throughout this city, that 
General Scott two years ago was an avowed and 
zealous advocate of the ‘‘ compromise measures.” . 
Now it is charged that the General is “mum.” | 
And, sir, it is equally as well known all over Ken- | 
tucky, that my honorable colleague, two years 
ago, was, in regard to the *‘ pro-slavery and eman- 
cipation” parties, perfectly ‘mum.’ But now he 


is an avowed and zealous advocate of the compro- °: 
Sir, || 


mise and policy of the ‘‘ pro-slavery party.’ 
- how do you account for this change of positions ?— | 
oneisa General, and the other is a Colonel. 


cian, so [ will give over to you this sum, with the | 
hope yp 
it prove that the General and the Colonel are both 
© right. Sir,can you do it? f 
Sir, it is charged that General Scott is now mum ` 
on the question of the compromise. I do not | 
unite in that charge, but have assumed it to be | 
true only for the sake of the argument, and to | 
show that even if true, my colleague’s antecedents 
! do not fully qualify him to censure and denounce 
«s mum candidates,” for those who live in “ glass 
` houses should not throw stones.” 
General Scott is not so mum now on the sub- ! 
ject of the compromise, as my colleague was a few į 
' years ago, in reference to the emancipation ques- | 
| tion in Kentucky. For then, my colleague would 
not, either by letter or by public speech, or in con- | 
, versation, disclose his position, though frequently 
| called upon to do so, while on the contrary, it is 
| well known in this House, and throughout this 
A that General Scott does not hesitate now | 
dl 


j cit 
parties— W higs and Democrats—Free-Soilers and 


a 


| boldly to declare in conversation with men of all 
i 


_ Now, | 
: Mr. Chairman, I am not much of an arithmeti- |: 


at you wil! be able to work it out and make | 


i 
f 
t 
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Southerners—his continued and firm adhesion to 
the compromise in all its parts. 

Mr. Chairman, this much do I regret I have 
been compelled ny his own course towards myself 
to say as to the record of my honorable friend 
from Louisville. In what I have said, and shall 

et say, on this occasion, l am not prompted by 
eelings of disrespect or of the least unkindness to- 
wards my colleague; but by what I regard due to 
myself, to the Whig party of my State, and to 
Pledges and opinions expressed to those warm and 
zealous and devoted friends, who, after a long, 
laborious, and most intensely-exciting canvass, 
gave to me a seat in thig Congress by a majority 
of near four thousand votes; and to them, to their 
interests, to their policy, nor to the proper defense 
and pressrrenon of my own honor and reputation, 
will I ever prove recreant. In his published letter 
of the 10th instant, the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina states that Senator Morrow and 
himself are opposed to the compromise. The se- 
ceding members were— 
From Mississippi—Senator Brooxe.......... 1 

‘© . Florida—Senator Morron, and Mr. Ca- 

BELL. os ec cececcccccccnceesinccses 
Louisiana—Mr. Moore and Mr. Lanpry. 2 
Tennessee—Mr. Gentry and Mr. Wir- 

LUANG REET 00 oes Ceo sa we eee eee 
North Carolina—Mr. Ourtaw and Mr. 

CLINGMAN. oo cece cece ccc ncceereee B 
Kentucky—Mr. MARSHALL. ......-..+. 1 
Virginia—Mr. StROTHER.......e00000- I 


11 
Those from the slaveholding States who re- 
mained, were— 

From Kentucky—Messrs, Unperwoop, Ewina, 

Warp, Waits, and Grey.......... 5 
North Carolina—-Messrs. M ancum, Dockx- 

ERY, Monenean, and Sranty....... 4 

Missouri—Mr. PorTer.....ssccceceree l 

Delaware—Senator SprRUANCE......2.+- l 
Tennessee—Senator Jones, and Mr. CuL- 
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North Carolina and Tennessee are the only 
Whig States represented by those who withdrew 
with my honorable colleague. With a determi- 
nation to wrong no gentleman intentionally, I will, 


+ in relation to Senator Brooxe, only call attention 


Well, sir, L presume that distinguished |. to a lettter addressed by him to the Legislature of 


Mississippi, when a candidate for the Senate: 


Dear Sir: I am only able to state very briefly, in answer 
to your note, that I certainly should not deem it consistent 


; to support any other politica than those of the dominant 


i 


majority of the State. As to the next Presidency, asi have 
often said to you in private, I do not expect to support the 


: nominees of the next Whig Convention, because I fear the 


Convention will not be sound on the compromise issues. 
My expectation is to give my support to the Baltimore Con- 
vention ticket, provided it ia not tinctured with recession, 
and is pledged to the compromise measures. From present 
appearances, and the names of the prominent candidates 
betore that body, I think it certain that the last-named Con- 
vention will present a ticket on which the whole South 


will unite, and one which I will cheerfully support. My 
feeble health prevents me writing further. 
Your friend, W. BROOKE. 


Henry C. Apams, Esq. 


The honorable Representative from Florida, 
(Mr. Case. ,] in a speech in this House, on the 
3d day of February last, said: 


1 T was elected to this House as a Whig, not as a Con- 
stitutional Union man; but I was one of those who were 
disposed to favor that ‘‘ organization.” 


The honorable gentleman then classifies himself _ 
as belonging to what he terms the “Southern 
Whig party,” of which he says: 


4 I believe it to be the constitutional party—the true con- 
servative party of the country—the party of purest principles, 
standing between the two extremes, opposed alike to the 
radicalism, agrarianism, and other isms of the North, and 
to the abstractions, and dangerous, novel theories of the 
South. J feel proud of belonging to that party, because, 
with few exceptions, the members of it are Union men, and 
as Union men.we might, without surrendering any of our 
principles, act in harmony with the Union Constitutional 
party. It would be iu accordance with the eonservative 
principles of our party to abandon party namer and party 
organizations to act with any man or set of men who, under 
a new organization, would contribute to the preservation of 
the Constitution and the Union. I was willing to go into 
such an organization. or to act with eny party that would 
faithfully carry out its principles.” 


The honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 
{Mr. Gewtar,} on the 0th of this month, whilst 
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more acceptable to the North; and far less accept- 
able to the South. i 
-That he may speak for himself on this subject, 
Padi read some extracts of his speech, in this 
ouse, on the 10th of June, 1850. See Appendix 
Congressional Globe, page 832; where the gentle- 
man argues at length the advantages and disad- 
vantages*of the different propositions for adjusting 
those exciting issues, and says the hopes which 
had arisen in the public mind by this reference to 
the committee of thirteen, ‘“ had not been real- 


ommended by that committee, he asks, ‘‘ Can a ; 
‘measure susceptible of such contradictory con- . 
‘struction tranquilize the public mind, and restore ` 
‘harmony to the Union?” 

In speaking of the President’s plan, he says: 


either to the one section nor the other, and which requires 


neither section to sacrifice its principles, its pride, or its 


Again, in the same speech— 
‘It isa feature in the plan of adjustment recommended 
by the President, which, more than anything else, com- | 
menda it to my support, that it settles by the only mode prac- 
ticable, finally and forever, this unhappy controversy be- 
tween the North and the South, and puts an end to sectional 
agitation on that subject. Having expressed my approval of 
y the policy recommended by the President, I feel myse!fcalled . 
upon to answer another objection urged against it,” &c. 


have prevented the recommendation of the President from |; 


Congress, shall be fully comprehended, the mists which 


now dim the publie vision will dissipate, and it will be feen :; the Whig members of Congress”? Wee only author- : 
ized to recommend the ‘time and piace;”’ and, 

appreciation of the difficulties that surround the subject.” . therefore, any resolution declaring a political plat- 
In the Republic of June 4th, 1851, there is form, or making a nomination, was beyond their ; 
ublished a speech delivered by the gentleman province to consider in that meeting. Such was || 
the opinion of the chairman, who is, and has ever ` 
at Nashville, on the 20th March, 1851, in which I `: been, as firm an advocate of the compromise, if :' 
‘not a better friend to the peace and quiet @ the : 


« But I hear the remark almost every day, ‘there is go '; Union than the honorable gentleman from Louis- |: 
much anarchy and confusion in both parties—Whigs and | ville, 


Democrats are acting £o badly—neither party governed by | sult was to him so palpable, did he seek to force his i 


and admitted that it is a reeommendation founded in a wise | 


Mr. Gentry] before the Whig State Convention 


find the following paragraph: 


patriotic moiives or statesmanlike purposes—that it seems | 


to me to be a matter of little consequence to the country i resolution upon the caucus, and then IMMEDIATELY | 
whether the one or the other party prevails, and, therefore, :: desert it, if he really wanted it adopted ? 
I take no interest in the election.’ Sentiments and opin- | he, byany possibility, excuse himself for thus desert- |) 
: ing his post when assured that his resolution would 
plied to the two great political parties in a national point of. be considered as soon as Mr. Srauty’s was dis- : 
view. The Whig and Democratic parties, as at present posed of, if he would stay and help us pass it, and ` 
formed and organized, taking them in the whole extent of | when he admits his aid and that of all his seceding 
friends was necessary to pass it? 
f bot not return when called on to do so by the gen- 
organizations may possibly continue until the next presi- :' tleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Cuxniom,} who 
dential election ; they certainly will not Jong survive after ' arose in the meeting and proclaimed that he was 
Mr. Chai . now ready to offer that resolution and help to pass 
obiecito ean certainly no gentleman will “ity if its friends would come.in again? Will it not - 
b re HR reading the public records, published ;; be asked, what was his object, if not “ to create 
y his authority; and desiring no controversy with ' pone strife in order to prevent a concentration 
: t mments 90 hig strength at the approaching presidential 
I have neither time nor inclination to show the ii election?” J i =E 


Sir, feeling confident (as he admits he did) that 


ions like these are getting to be common among the people, , 
and F am not surprised at the fact. They are too true as ap- 


the Union, are malformations—unnatural monsters. Both 
parties embrace sound and unsound elements. The disrup- | 
tion of both is inevitable at no very remote day. Present . 


that event.” 


any one, I will make no comments. 


positions of all those who seceded from the meet- |, 
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addressing-a Northern audience in New York, I ing: Suffice it to say, th 


to that address. 

He admits that he did not believe his resolution 
could be adopted, for, after referring to the large 
majority of ‘* Repgesentatives”’ present from the 
free States, he speaks of their previous votes and 
Opinions, and. adds, that ‘ these; united to the 
‘vote of the Senators, would have been sufficient 


Why, then, I ask, when he admits the re- - 


Why did he: 


Shave heretofore fed the flames of sectional fanati- 


< cism, and whose future- hopes rest mainly upon 


ithe creation of sectional divisions.” Did the 
i; honorable member from Louisville believe such 
| insinuations and charges were justly and truly ap- 
| plicable to his colleagues snd other Southern mem- 


| bers? In the language of his address; 1 ‘leave 


you to judge.” I ‘will not dwefl upon thé cot- 


; siderations these facts suggest, or express the re- 
| flection which they naturally awaken.” 
ji 

| 


My friend from Louisville, and his co-secession- 
ists who withdrew along with him from the cau- 
cus, are known to be. violently opposed to the 
nomination of General Scott; and this fact, taken 


in connection with the fact of his offering his reso- 


lution as ay amendment, and insisting it should be 
acted on out of order, and his refusal to remain 
till it could be considered without violating the 
rules of the Senate, will, I fear, be regarded as at 
least giving color to the charge which has been 
made through the public prints, that he did not 
want the Southern Whigs to attend that caucus; 
that he did not even desire his resolution to be 


; : : : ‘to overpower the whole representation present from ` adopted; and, therefore, fearing that it would be 
ized;’” and, after discussing the adjustment as rec- « h, slaveholding States, had that A eA 
' Sunited.”? He says, his resolution suggested ‘‘a con- 
dition precedent”’—that ‘‘it avowed the determination - 
‘of its friends to remain uncommitted, and to ab- 
‘ stain altogether from taking steps igjtiatory fo a Na- 
‘tional Whig Convention unless the condition was sat- 
“ He recommended a compromise which gives a triumph |. < igfactorily met.” Yet, under this conviction of its 
defeat, he forced it on the meeting with the ‘ de- |; 
rights.” | liberate purpose”’and “‘ unalterabledetermination” | 
j; that, if rejected, he would, so far as he was con- 
cerned, break up the caucus, and thereby, if pos- 
sible, defeat any National Whiz organization, | 
i; because his “ condition precedent’? was not ‘* satis- 
| factorily met !?? It may be asked, why did he! 
| persist in offering his resolution, if he knew it’ 
could not be adopted, and then immediately shrink 
.. from it, if not with the foregone determination ‘to 
Near the conclusion of that speech, he says: | distract the counsels of the Whigs? He admits 
«c Mr. Chairman, when the combination of causes which `i that one cause, and I say the chief cause, of the in- 
ep 2 disposition to consider his resolution, was, not that 
receiving a fair and just consideration in the two Houses of |' the caucus was opposed to the compromise, but ‘‘ that 


adopted, refused to offer it; or to remain and let 
others offer it as a separate proposition, and that 


he offered it as an amendment, out of order, well 
_ knowing that a direct vote could not then be had 


on the resolution itself, but that, as an amendment, 


‘and at that time, it must be voted out of order, 
‘which vote could, by letter-writing and editorial 


ingenuity, be so mystified and misvepresented as 

to produce an impression throughout the country 

i that a caucus, of which the majority were sup- 

_ posed to be in favor of General Scott’s nomina- 
tion, had actually repudiated and rejected the 
compromise, from which it might be inferred that 
General Scott and those who support him are op- 
posed to the compromise, and thus weaken his 
chances fer the nomination. Sir, I distinctly dis- 
avow imputing any such motives, but only refer 
to it as a charge that has been already circulated, 
and will, I fear, prejudice Mr. Fillmore. 

Sir, if a resolution reaffirming the compromise 
ought to have been adopted in that caucus, the 
responsibility of the failure to do so must rest on 
him who inopportunely and out of order raised 


_ the issue, and then abandoned it by an inglorious 


flight. May God and my countrymen save the 
institutions and interests of the South from all 
such peculiar friends and locomotive politicians, 
and preserve the ‘‘ harmony ” of the Whig party 


‘ against all such inkarmonious spirits and trouble- 


some partisans! 

Sir, in justice to my own feelings, and to my 
position on this floor, I disclaim any intentional 
disrespect or unkindness towards m honorable 
colleague, and deeply, truly, sir, do I regret the 
necessity which compels me thus to defend myself 


‘against the unprovoked attack of one so esperi- 


enced, so talented, so distinguished, and so elevated 
in public appreciation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, does my colleague leave 
us to discover his object by inference or induction ? 
After predicting the very unfortunate state of polit- 
ical affairs which would result from. certain 
“events,” he winds up by saying: ; 

‘© We have believed that intelligent statesmanship, by 
timely action and eae effort. could avoid the trial and 


| the catastrophe. c have made an honest effort to point 
: the way.” 


Sir, proud, brave, and gallant Kentuckian, as he 
` was, on the bloody battle-fields of Mexico, when he 
: there believed timely action and patriotic effort could 


avoid a catastrophe, he did not “ POINT THE || 
WAY,” and then—trared himself off in a different 
direction. 

Does not my colleague tell us plainly, and avow 
boidly, although with some little inconsistency, 


what his object waa? Hoe charges the chairman, 
somewhat vaguely, with the premeditated purpose 
to “guide the meeting to a fixed result, by con- 
fining it to the consideration of such subjects as 
suited his‘owa inclination and purposes;”? when 
his own object appears to have been to ‘ guide” 
the people of the United States to such action as 
may be demanded by the duties to the presentand 
the hopes of the future.” He does not tell what 
his “ hopes of the future” are, but he distinctly 
points out the “action”? “ suited to his inclination 
and purposes,” by suggesting “an organization at 
the expense of existing parties,” which “ will tri- 
umph over both;’? and we are left to infer that 
his “‘ hopes of the future”? are connected with, and 
dependent upon, that ‘ new organization.” 

ir, there is a difference between the chairman 
and my colleague. The former wished to “guide” 
that little caucus of sixty-nine members to the dis- 
charge of their duty, in accordance with the 
“ rules of the Senate’’ and ‘ established usage of 
the party.” But, sir, does not my colleague’s 
object appear to be to “guide” the whole people 
of the United States to the organization of a new 
pariy which should triumph over both the “< exist- 
ing parties?” 

My honorable friend from Louisville may, per- 
haps, secure a place in the Democraticorganization, 
in which event the ‘* neve organization” may possi- 
bly be unnecessary. Such acontingency may, per- 
haps, occur, if we are to judge by the assimilation 
of the gentleman’s *‘ address’? to the long editorials 
in the Washington Union, the Louisville Times, 
and other Democratic papers, proclaiming ‘the 
dissolution of the Whig party’—“‘the Whig 
party broken down”—the Whigs as Abolition- 
ists,’ ’&e., &e. 

Sir, whether my colleague falls back into the 
Democratic organization, or on his own hook starts 
another, belter suited to his inclinations and pur- 

oses, or promising more to his “hopes of the 

uture,” I leave to the decision of his own discre- 
tion. But the editorials of his co-laborers of the 
Democratic presses cannot avail much, for their 
purposes are bat too apparent. It is to divert at- 
tention from the action of the Democratic Congres- 
sional caucus, on the Saturday night previous to 
the meeting of Congress. While the Whig cau- 
cus, on the lst day of December, adopted resolu- 
tions indorsing the compromise, that caucus of 
the Democratic ‘ members of Congress,” then or- 
ganizing for their own immediate actionin Congress, 
when, therefore, it was in order, becoming and 
proper “to adopt the proposition as a conclusion 
of their own, and publish it to the country as one 
of the bonds of their political association,” did 
then actually vote it down and reject it. I will here 
read from th 

which occurred in this Hall on the first day of the 
session. 

“Mr. Meape said that ‘the compromise resolution in 
‘the Democratic caucus was laid on the table, if being 
t proper to Le considered by the people represented in the 
t Democratic Baltimore Convention.” It was a clever after- 
thought this, of deferring the evil day. Voices immedi- 
ately rose from the Democratic side of the House— You’re 
right—that’s it? ‘ They,’ (the Baltimore Convention,) 
Mr. Meabe continued, “will take it into their hands, and 


‘ proclaim to the world the principles by which the Northern 
‘and Southern Democrats may be united? * * * * 


e Republic an account of the debate `' 


© If the eomproinise resolution was taken up properly, not _ 


‘half a dozen Democrats would vote against it; bat the 
t Whigs took it up to impore their rotten party on the 
‘South.’ Then-Major Po.K rose—the gentleman who had 
offered the compromise reaolution which had been voted 
down in caucus, on motion of Mr. P. Kino. 


We were ; 


anxious to know how Major Pork would reconcile this de- i 


feat of his resolution with the motives that induced him to 
offer it. Major Poux said that not a word was uttered in 


t The objection was a question of time. Another renson 
t was, that a caucas not full should not act on a great na- 
‘tional question, and a portion only should not endeavor to 
‘control. Wr HAD A RIGHT TO ASK FOR TIME.’ 


The very author of the resolution, who certainly ought 
have entertained the question of time before precenting 
saw it laid on the table by the Free-Soil and Secession 
tions, and then defended the defeat of. his own measure on 
the ground that ‘we nap a RIGHT TO ASK FOR TIME |?” 


Yet these same- Democratic editors, who then” 
contended, like the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 


A more | 


utter breakdown was never seen in a party movement. H 
to | 


it, l 


| 
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the Democratic ‘* members of Gongress’’ to consider 
the compromise resolution in a caucus, in which 
they were deliberating in reference to their own 


action, and for their own guidance as members of: 


Congress, now unite with my honorable colleague 
in condemning the late Whig caucus, because, 
forsovth, it did not assume to itself the right to 
deliberate for, give instructions to, and lay down 
the platform for the National Convention. 

Mr. Chairman, I tell the honorable gentleman 


now, that such will be their investigation of this 


matter, that neither the Democratic editors, nor his 
‘Saddress,”? will suffice to mislead the intelligent 
people of our State, nor will they conceal the fact 
that, in their respective caucuses, at the beginning 
of this session, where and when the compromise 
measures were a legitimate subject for considera- 
tion by ‘*members of Congress in caucus,” the 
Whigs adopted, while the Democrats rejected, reso- 
lutions of reindorsement. 

Sir, I will take this occasion to declare, that if I 
was a delegate to the National Whig Convention, 
I would insist that resolutions indorsing the com- 
promise should there be adopted; and if that Con- 
vention refuses, and nominates a candidate whose 
opinions are not explicitly, unequivocally, and pub- 
licly avowed, in favor of those ‘* adjustment mea- 


sures,” he ought not, and, I sincerely hope will , 


not, receive one vote from any Southern State. It 
is well known that [I am in favor of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Fillmore. 
ferring him, I will not “join in any crusade 
against” any other of the distinguished men 
whose names have been, or may be, mentioned in 
connection with the Presidency. As a friend of 
Mr. Fillmore, I do greatly regret the conduct of 


my colleague, and the publication of his address; , 


for I believe it has tended, and will tend still more, 


to prejudice Mr. Fillmore; and, if the bickering | 


arising therefrom should result in defeating his 
nomination, then I have great hopes that the choice 
of the convention will fall on a distinguished son 
of Kentucky, who would already have been unan- 
imously nominated by our State as their first 


choice, but for his own reluctance and urgent re- ` 
quest that she would refrain from declaring any ' 


preference for him. 
My offending is, that I voted that the resolution 


was out of order as an amendment; and that I- 
stood firm, and ‘remained’? at my post of duty, | 


ready to vote for it as soon as Mr. Stanuy’s resolu- 


tion was disposed of, while the gentleman refused ` 
to remain and help me. Therefore he, I presume, ' 


now feels that he was a DESERTER at the critical 
moment, when ‘an imperious sense of duty” 
quired his presence and assistance to secure his 
essentially necessary ‘‘condition precedent;”’ 
perhaps, for aught I know, feeling sore about his 
_own awkward predicament, he tries to get out of 
_it by a speedy publication of a long address, and 
; by thus getting the ‘jockey word ”’ on us to fore- 
stall public opinion, or break the force of public 


has so severely subjected him—but it is by no 
fault of mine. Where did those ‘seceding mem- 
bers” goto? I did not follow them, and of course 
did not know. But, sir, the running debate in 
this House on yesterday ‘‘let the cat out of the 
wallet” My honorable colleague who denounced 
the caucus (of which I and five other Kentuckians 
were members) as ‘‘ no place for Whigs,” and as 
composed of men he would not be ‘‘ associated 
with, or allied to,” in replying cath to the 
honorable gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
: Docxery,] informed us, that after he walked out 
of the Whig caucus, he walked into one of the 
. ante-rooms of the Senate, where he and the hon- 
orable Mr. Sewarn, Senator from New York, it 
appears, held a sort of a meeting on their own 


i; hook, aided by my friend from Tennessee, [Mr. 


cancus in contradiction of the ‘ principle? of his resolution. : 


Witiams;] and that they adjourned together 
‘from that ante-room to the refectory, where they 
were joined by other seceding members, and took 
a drink together; and from his account of it, I 
suppose had i as a jollification. ‘Well, it was a 
rainy, bad night, and do not understand me, Mr. 
: Chairman, as objecting to all this, or as censuring 
anybody; itis none of my business. All F have to 


|, say about itis, that Fam sorry, truly sorry, in- 


: deed, that this very ‘‘ Napoleon” of the Northern 
| Abolitionists, who is said to be the prime mover 


se, Şc.—Mr. Grey. 


But, though decidedly pre- |. 


re- | 


and ` 


condemnation, to which I deeply regret his course : 


Ho. or Reps. 


Meape,] that it was not proper or becoming for | and master-spirit of all the Wilmot provisoisms, 


i! Free-Soilisms, Abolitionisms, higher-lawisms, an- 
:, ti-compromise: and anti-fugitive slave lawisms, 
and ali other isms of the Northern fanatics should 
so far come the ‘ Napoleon” over my colleague, 
at such an instant, as to keep him astray from the 
caucus while his resolution was pending, which he 
regarded so essentially necessary as a ‘ condition 
precedent.” I donot object to his taking a social 
glass with Senator Sewarp; but was that the RIGHT 
tims to do it? I am truly sorry, sir, that my co- 
league from Louisville should have surrendered, 
ii and grounded arms to any influences, at such a 

critical moment. But, sir, I never, perhaps, should 

have heard of all these incidents, and assuredly 

- never should have alluded to thein in a speech in this 
. House, but for the remarks made here yesterday 

by my colleague himself about those happeniñgs. 

Senator Sewarp was not at the caucus, nor did I 

see or hear of him that night, nor had I even an 

intimation that he had been at the Capitol at all, 

‘until | learned he and my colleague, and the hon- 
_ orable gentleman from Tennessee, now sitting to 
i my right, (Mr. Witiiams,] were there together 
_ in the ante-room. 

' Sir, 4 chose to remain with my other colleagues, 
and assist them to make arrangements for assem- 
bling the National Convention. But, sir, Í most 
distinctly disclaim any intention to censure my hon- 
orable colleague for adopting any associations most 
agreeable to him. And, sir, may not his meeting 
with Senator Sew arn have been entirely accidental? 
| And his going off with him and the honorable 
| member from Tennessee, and joining others at 
the refectory, and there taking a social glass to- 
gether, may all have been still more entirely acci- 
i dental. At all events, sir, ‘‘there’s no accounting for 
tastes.” 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the President, I 
agree with my colleague, that ‘the comes up to 
my standard of an accomplished, sound Whig 
statesman; and as a Whig I want no better man, no 
better President, than we now have in Millard 

' Fillmore.” I will unite with my colleague in 
proclaiming ‘‘the finality of the compromise”? 
among the Whigs “as one of the bonds of their 
political association.” I feel that Iam authorized 
to declare to the Whigs of the North, that itis 
utterly impossible to preserve a national Whig 
organization upon any other basis. Sectional feel- 
ings and prejudices must be sacrificed on the 
i shrine of patriotism, and the constitutional rights 
of the South unequivocally recognized: and af- 
firmed. `: 

Sir, the people of the slaveholding States can- 
not vote for any man for President who will not 
boldly proclaim that he will, by all the influence 
and authority pertaining to him in that position, 
': uphold and maintain a law, which is enjoined by 
108 epi requisition of acter ger and the 
i rights of į pen: recognized by that instrument, 
| as e Lia iW, too, Shieh initis operation and 

bearing, is exclusively confined to runaway negroes, 

and in no way interfering with the rights or privi- 
: leges of any citizen of the Northern States. Sir, 

I now tell my Whig brethren of the North who 

think otherwise, that it is the very vainness of 
© vanity to suppose any such absurdity. 

. But, sir, to return to my honorable colleague. 
‘, What are those differences between us which jus- 
' tify him in denouncing meas one of those ‘* whose 
| présent distinction is alone attributable to the success 
@ with which they have heretofore fed the flames of sec- 
:| tional fanaticism,” or as occupying the still more 
:! contemptible position of being under their influence 
i} and control? The difference is, that he in his ad- 
li dress intimates that an unofficial, irresponsible, 
l; secret conclave of sixty-odd men, held in this city 
i in the night time, and with closed doors, shall, in 
‘ defiance of the expressed wishes of the Whigs 
‘throughout the Union, arrogate to itself the right 
to determine the ‘‘ creed ” of the Whig party, or 
that they shall have no national organization at all. | 
For he says, ‘We frankly state that it was our de- 
liberate purpose ” to insist on this “at the threshold 
| as an unalterable determination,” as ‘a condition 
| precedent;’’ and ‘‘to abstain altogether from taking 
i| stepsinitiatory to a National Whig Convention unless 
| the condition was satisfactorily met.” I contend, sir, 
that the whole two hundred and ninety-six mem- . 
bers of this Congress have no right—much less 
have sixty-nine of them only aright—to refuse to 
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The Compromise as a National Party Test—Mr. Washburn. 


Ho. or Reps. 


“ take steps,” or lend their aid to the assembling | 
that convention, because some ‘‘ condition prece- 
dent ” is not agreed to, 

What, sir! when the millions of Whigs in the | 
State have determined on a convention, and ap- 
pointed and instructed their delegates, and asked | 
of us to fix the time and place for them to meet to- © 
gether, shall sixty-nine Congressmen, qfter all that, ' 
declare that they shali not meet af all, unless they 
will first agree to certain conditions? Shall we, the 
sic Whigs here from Kentucky, my to the frank, 
self-willed, independent freemen of that State, that ,; 
the delegates they appointed to represent them, į; 
shall not attend any convention, unless we are per- `: 
mitted to give them a bill of particulars as to what ` 
they shall, and shall not do, when they get there? || 
And what authority has one of those “six,” then, : 
to issue his pronunciamiento, denouncing his four ;: 
colleagues and our Senator as men ‘‘ whose future ` 
hope rests mainly upon the creation of sectional divis- ` 
tons;” or to expel them froi the Whig party as |: 
men unworthy for him to be ‘ associated with or `: 


allied to;” or to wind up by suggesting the or- | 
p by suge z 


ganization of a new party, “at the expense of exist- 
ing parties, that will triumph over both??? Now, sir, 
if all those powers and prerogatives belong to 
“members of Congress,’’ I did not kngw it. 


Nor did my people know it. Nor can my very | 
able and honorable colleague convince them of it. | 
Nor will I ever try to do so. Neither, sir, shall I: 
ever claim as a ** Congressional privilege,” to exer- |: 


cise any such high-toned prerogatives. 


unmake Presidents, but for legislative purposes, 
and to attend to such matters of business as my 
people might have with the different departments 


of this Government. Not to manufacture opin- | 


ions for them, but to carry out their views and 
policy, as Í understand them; and I intend to do 
all those things honestly, faithfully, and industri- 
ously, and hold myself at all times responsible to 
ae nen for my conduct. 

he Whigs of our 


leagues, delegates to that convention, and I intend 


to engage inno fillibustering negotiations about it; | 


nor will [ ever assert a ricat in “members of 


Congress ” to dictate to, and contro! a National `; 


Convention, or to defeat a national organization, 
and break up the Whig party, wnless such a right 
is acquiesced in. And if my honorable colleague 
intends ‘to assert the converse of those proposi- 
tions,” then, sir, I am ready to go with him upon 
those issues before the freemen of Kentucky, 


whose public men, as “sentinels upon the watch- , 


tower,” have time and agaie proclaimed to them 
that ‘‘ the price of liberty is eternal vigilance,” be- 
cause ‘‘ power is always stealing from the many to the 
few. 


NOTE. 

An adjourned meeting of the Whig members of Congress 
ak held in the Senate Chamber on Tuesday evening, April 
20th. 

it a quarter before eight o’clock Mr. MaNnoum took the 
chair. 

The proceedings of the previous meeting were read. 

Mr. STANLY, of North Carolina, offered the following 
resolution : 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended thai 
tional Convention be held in the city of Baltimore, in the 
State of Maryland, on Wednesday, the 16th day of June 
next, for the purpose of nominating candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency of the United States.” 

Mr. Marsana, of Kentucky, then offere 
as a substitute for that by Mr. STANLY : 

*¢ Whereas the determination of the time and place for 
holding a National Whig C 
the Whigs of Congress, the Whig members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, having assembled in con- 
vention, with the explicit understanding that they regard 
the series of acts known as the adjustment measures as 
forming, in their mutual dependence and connection, a sys- 
te: of compromise the most conciliatory, and the best for the 
entire country that could be obtained from conflicting sec- 
tonalinterests and opinions ; and that, therefore, they ought 
to be adhered to and carried into faithful execution as a 
final settlement in priaciple and substance of the danger- 
ous and exciting subjects which they embrace, and do unite 
on this basis, as well as upon the long-established principles 
of the Whig party, do hereby recommend the day of 

sand the city of as the time and place for holding 
the National Whig Convention for the choice of Whig can- 
didites for the Presidency and Vice Presidency respective- 


t the Whig Na- 


The Chair decided that thé” resolution was out of order, 
and contrary to the established usage of the party. But, as 
a substantive resolution, it was to be considered and deci- 


ded by the meeting whether it would be acted on after the H 


: lowed, the motion was put, “Shall the decision of the 


: Williams. 


State did not appoint either | 
the honorable gentleman or myself, or our col- `; 


d the following ; 


anvention has been referred to | 


I 


transaction of business upon which alone the meeting had 
assembled, viz: that of recommending the time and place 
for holding the Whig National Conventien. 

Front this decision Mr. MARSHALL took an appeal ; and, 
after considerable debate, in which great latitude was al- 


Chair stand as the judgment of the meeting??? and the 
question was decided in the affirmative—ayes 46, nays 215 
as follows: | 
Yeas and nays on the appeal of Hon. HuMPAREY MAR- | 
SHALL from the decision of the Chair: : | 
Senate.—Yeas—Messrs. J. H. Clarke, John Davis, H. : 


: Fish, J. W. Miller, Trunan Smith, P. Spruance, J. R. Un- 


derwood, and B. F. Wade. 
Nays—Messrs. Brooke, James Cooper, and Jackson ' 
Morton. 
Hovse.— Yeas—Messrs. Allison, Barrere, Bowne, Bren- 
ton, Briggs, Campbell, Chandler, Cullom, Fowler, Goode- 


now. Goodrich, Grey, Hascall, Hebard, Horstord, Howe, ;: 
i T. W. Howe, Hunter, King, Kuhns, Meacham, Moore, i 


Morehead. Parker, Penniman, Porter, Sackett, School- 
craft, Scudder, Stanly, Stanton, Stevens, Taylor, Wal- 


Nays— Messrs. Appleton, James Brookes, E. C. Cabell, 
Clingman, Dockery, Ewing, Gentry, Haws, Haven, Lan- 
dry, H. Marshall. Martin, Moore, Outlaw, Schermerhorn, 

| Strother, and Williams. 
Mr. Gentry, of Tennessee, then offered the following, 
in addition or amendment, to the resolution of Mr. Stanly : 
“ Resolved, That the Whig members of Congress, in thus 
' recommending a time and place fer the National Whig 
Convention to assemble, are not to be understood as pledg- 
ing themselves to support the nominees of said Convention, 
except upon the condition that the persons then and there 
, nominated as candidates for President and Vice President 
; shall be publicly and unequivocally pledged to regard the 
' series of measures known as the compromise measures as 
a final settlement of the dangerous questions which they 


i 
i 
$ 


I was elected to this position not to make and |; embraced, and to maintain that settlement inviolate.” 


The Chair decided the resolution or amendment of Mr. 
GENTRY to be out of order, unless as a substantive propo- 
sition. As such the Chair would receive it. 

From this decision of the Chair an appeal was taken; 
and the opinion of the Chair was sustained without divis- 
ion. 

The resolution of Mr. Stanuy then coming up, Mr. 
CamMPBELL, of Ohio, moved to strike out Baltimore and in- 
sert Cincinnati, which was negatived. A motion by the 
same gentleman, to insert Louisville, waz also lost. 

A motion was then made to strike out Balti more and in- 
| sert Pittsburg; which motion was negatived. 


Mr. CHANDLER, of Pennsylvania, moved to strike out 
Bahimore and insert Philadelphia ; which motion was neg 
atived. 

General CULLOM, of Tennessee, then gave'notice that, 
after Mr. STANLY’s resolution should have been disposed 


man from Kentucky, [ Mr. MARSRALL,] and the gentleman 


i; from Tennessee, (Mr. Gexrry,} if they would remain. 


‘The question on Mr. Sranuy’s resolution was then put, 
and decided in the affirmative without a division. 

General Cotto, of Tennessee, then gave notice that as 
the particular friends of the resolutions which had been 
ruled out of order, in connection with the resolution of Mr. 
STANLY, Were not present, he did not feel called on to pre- 
sent the resolution of which he had given previous notice. 

; It was resolved that the Chairman of the meeting have 
authority to re-convence this meeting, should circumstances, 
in bis opinion, render necessary sucn a course. 


the resolution recommending the tame and place tor holding 
; the Whig National Convention to be inserted in the Whig 


; newspapers of this District, signed by himself and counter- 
$ signed by the Secretaries; and then, at a quarter before 

| twelve, the meeting adjourned. 
A true copy of the journal of the meeting. 
OS. R. CHANDLER, 


ALFRED DOCKERY, 
Senate Coamper, May 19, 1852. 
To the Editors of the Globe: 
Ta casting my eye cursorily over a part of the debate in 


} Secretaries. 


i the Congressional caucus, I find many discrepancies and 


the National Intelligencer, is correct and exact upon every 
material point that was raised. The Chair ruled both Mr. 


i 
i 
i 
| as amendments to the resolution offer by Mr. STANLY. The 
L 
l 

; assent of the majority of the meeting. 

man was, that Mr. Gentry’s purported to construct no 


platform for others, but simply to define the position of those 
supporting it. Mr. MarsHaw’s went further, and, in the 


of the Whig party, but a naked usurpation of power prop- 
erly exercisable only by the people, or the representative s 
in the National Convention. * 


and others, is entirely accurate. 


Your obedient servant. 
WILLIE P. MANGUM. 


T'he reason of the discrimination in the mind of the chair- i she is under bonds to the Constitution 


THE COMPROMISE AS A NATIONAL PARTY TEST. 


SPEECH OF HON. I. WASHBURN, Jr., 
OF MAINE, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
* May 24, 1852. 
The House beingin the Committee of the Whole on the 


: state of the Union, (Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut, in the 


chair,) on the bill making appropriations for the paymentof 


: Pensions— 


Mr. WASHBURN said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: That a question of vital interest 
to the Whig party is now claiming the consider- 


: ation of its members, and will, not improbably, be 


| 


1 


i 


` doctrine. 


ft was ordered that the Chairman of the meeting cause : 


some errors. The Journal of the proceedings, published in | 


i 


Mr. CHAaNDLER’s statement, as sustained by Mr. STANLY ` 


| 


|| the House, in the Daily Globe of this date, in relation to |! 


(MarsHaLL’s and Mr. Gesrry’s resolutions out of order, ` 


| Opinion of the Chair, was inadmissible, on the ground of 
assuming to construct, in part, a political platform, which 
the Chair deemed as in no extent warrantable by the usages : 


i 


pressed to a decision in its great National council, 


soon to be held at Baltimore, it would be of little use 


A l; to blink or deny. 
! bridge, Ward, Washburn, Wells, White of Kentucky, and n 


It is a question, compared with 
which all questions of party policy are of subor- 


i| dinate importance, and which it behooves us to 


consider calmly, intelligently, and in that spirit of 
patriotism, and with that purpose of earnest und 
unprejudiced inquiry, which shall direct to a con- 


t 
| clusion that no true Whig can gainsay or regret. 
| 


However it may be put, in whatever form, or with 
whatever circumlocution, its true and ultimate 
statement is this—whether the Whig party shall 
, continue to be, as, by the unanimous consent of 

its members, it has been since the day of its or- 
. ganization, a party founded upon principles na- 
tional in their character and relations, and re- 
quiring as its test in reference to measures the ad- 
vocacy of such only as, being consistent with ita 
| principles, are connected with the interests, and 
promotive of the welfare of all sections of the coun- 
ad rey whether all the principles and measures 
which, for a quarter of a century, have, in their 
substance and spirit, constituted the distinctive 
doctrines of the party, and given it vitality and 
power, are to be, in some of the most important 
specifications, abandoned and repudiated as false 
and mischievous, and in all others subordinated to 
a test not merely new in reference to our national 
organization, but growing out of a question here- 
tofore excluded, in all its forms and shapes, 
from our party jurisdiction, and with special care 


of, he would review the resolutions offered by the gentle- |: and vigilance by that quarter of the country which 


it 
l 


i demand is for a party test which shall make the 


now seems most anxious for its adoption. The 


:: reclamation of fugitive slaves, in a particular man- 


ner, and by a particular law, the leading idea of its 

organization, and giving to such reclamation guar- 
; anties which can be yielded only by the surrender 
of what has ever been regarded as cardinal Whig 
No one can be so blind as not to see 
. that the introduction of this new article into our 

creed involves an essential change of platform— 
‘one that would make it a substantially different 
| party from what it has ever been before. The 
new party may be a necessary party, a wise and 
patriotic party, for all I care to say now, and it 
may be called the Whig party, but it cannot be 
that party whose work it ignores, whose mission 
it denies, and whose informing soul it expels. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from an extreme Notth 
ern State, but I believe E hold no extreme opinions 
on the disturbing questions of the day. The State 
which I in part represent here, is free from 
such opinions as any State in the Union. Her 
, people are not easily swayed by excitement or 

fanaticism. Their education and occupations, their 
habits of thought and life, make them not more 
- earnest and sincere in opinion than they are stable 
and practical in conduct; and nowhere will you 


r € i: find a people more loyal to the Constitution, than. 
Chair, however, decided to receive Mr. Gentry’s resolu- | 


tion as a substantive proposition, if it should be so offered— | 
not Mr. Murshall’s, which could be received only by the - 


the peopleof Maine. In her great extent of sea- 
coast, in her character of the largest ship-builder 
and ship-owner in the country, in her maritime 
and commercial connections and aendencieas 
n the 
large emigration of her sons to almost every State 
she has given pledges of her fidelity to the Union. 
. But all such guaranties are weak and frail, com- 
pared with the obligations which are imposed b 
the patriotism, and acknowledged by the intelli- 
gence of her citizens. And, sir, when a few weeks 
ago, the distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Mancum]—a gentleman whose presence 
amongst us gives assurance that if the age of 
chivalry is past, there yet remain men wort y of 
that age—stood up in the Senate of the United 
| States, erect and towering as one of our Northern 
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pines, and with the bearing of a statesman, and 
in the true spirit of a patriotic Whig, denounced | 
the attempt to interpolate new and sectional tests | 
into the W hig creed as uncalled for and miachiev- 
ous, he expressed a sentiment which found no | 
readier response than it received from the Whigs 
of Maine. Their attachment. to the Union, their 
desire tor harmony and good neighborhood, their 
faith in the power and value of Whig principles, 
and the beneficent operation of Whig measures, 
pae them in the attitude of resolute and inflexi- 
le opposition to any and all attempts, from what- 
ever quarter, or with whatever pretexts, or under ` 
whatever disguises they may come, to destroy the 
nationality of the party to which they belong. 
The character of the institution which seeks to 
appropriate to ils own use, first, midst, and last, 
this Whig party organization, and the relations of 
that institution to the country, are such that no 
questions in reference to it except those of consti- 
tutional right on the one hand, and obligation on 
the other, can form any part of the fundamental, 
organic doctrines of a national party. You may, 
undoubtediy—indeed, you must, make fidelity to | 
the Constitution a party doctrine, and in respect | 
to the reclamation of fugitive slaves it may well be ! 


alleged that a denial of the constitutional rizht of | 


the slave States to a law for that purpose, would 
be clearly inconsistent with the principles upon 
which a national party could claim to be founded. 
But this right is nowhere denied by the Whigs; 
and besides, gentlemen of the new school would 
not be satisfied with a declaration of its existence. 
They demand that the Whig party, composed of 
men living in all the States of the Union, slave and 
free, established for national purposes, standing 
ona platform broad enough to hold all the vast 
and various interests of the country, shall declare 
the recognition of the fugitive slave law as a perpetu- 
ity, to be the great purpose of its existence. Sir, 
the idea of finality, in regard to detail, of any law, 
is ridiculous. Wecannot by resolutions, pledges, 
or compromises, by caucuses or conventions, or 
by legislative declarations, make that final which 
in its nature is changeable, as all executor 

enactments necessarily are. The caucus whic 

King Canute held upon the sea-shore, and the 


` this. 


as to the construction, they bow to the decision 
: of the court, and the more readily, when they re- 
member that it is in accordance with the construc- 
tion given by Congress soon after the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. So far as [ can judge, they 
acknowledge, without difficulty or hesitation, the 
duty of Congress, whenever required by theslave 
States, to pass a law on this subject—not a sham 
law, a mere make-believe of a law—but a fair, 
just, and proper luaw—one that can be executed, 
and so as to enforce and protect the rights of all 
concerned. 
I affirm, sir, that Ido not know, and never have 
heard of, half a dozen men in my State who deny 


many men there who believe that the present law 
is not the only law that could have heen passed 
in the premises, and that a somewhat different law, 
such, for instance, as that drawn by the illus- 


trious Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] or | 


that prepared by the distinguished gentleman who 


now occupies the position of Secretary of State, | 
or yet some other law, would have been of more ;: 


practical service to the South, more satisfactory 
‘tothe North, and a better compliance with the 


constitutional requirements. And if, for thusthink- |: 


ing, they are to be regarded as enemies to the Con- 


stitution, they will have, at least, the consolation : le í 
i: be, whether the fees of commissioners under the 


to be derived from the character of the company 
in which they are found. 

Mr. Chairman, your law may be constitutional, 
but another might be quite as clearly so. Your 
law may be effective, another might be as effect- 
ive, and at the same time less objectionable to 
the people among whom it is to be executed, and 
therefore, to be preferred by all good citizens. 
There is no doubt that the present law is exceed- 
ingly stringent and severe. It is said that it was 

‘intentionally made so, and believed by its author 


i to be so harsh and ugly ia its features that it could 


` not pass Congress, It is not to be wondered at 
that Northern men should dislike it. Southern 


men, I think, can have but little ee for North- | 
i 


ern men who like it or pretend to like it in all its 
details. They may believe, misled by the repre- 
sentations of flunkies and doughfaces, that it is a 
, necessary law just as it stands, and therefore insist 


But it is undoubtedly true, that there are | 


resolutions there passed, were no more impotent | upon its remaining untouched. I have no quar- | 


and vain than would be those which gentlemen |’ rel with them for this; but I do complain thatthey 
propose to submit to the National Convention, if |: are unwilling to permit us to differ from them as 
adopted. Resolutions cannot make public senti- ;' to what would be the practical working of a law, 


ment, or stop its progress, and are worse than idle |: equally constitutional and e ffective, as we believe, | 
when not its necessary and legitimate expression. ji as the present law, but softened in its features, | 


To fortify the position which gentlemen have |: and made less obnoxious to the section of country 
taken, as to the necessity of making the finality of || in which it is to operate; and that for this differ- 


the compromise a cardinal W hig doctrine, they as- |! ence, (a difference involving no denial of right, | 


sume what ia not true in point of fact. They as-!: theoretical or practical,) we are to be cast out of 


sert that Northern Whigs deny the constitutional ; the Whig party, and gibbeted as enemies to the || 


right of the South toa return of fugitive slaves, 
and they assume, further, that the existing law, in : 
its length and breadth, its principles and details, | 
is the Constitution—or, in other words, is the only : 
law that can by possibility be made, which will 
answer all its requirements. Sir, Í am astonished 
to hear gentlemen, who are usually well informed, i 
declare that the Whigs of the North deny the ob- 
ligations of the Constitution in this regard, and i 
denounce them as itsenemies. No charge can be | 
more unjust. Northern Whigs and Northern men : 
generally, are friends of the Constitution, as true . 
and good as can be found anywhere; and who- ` 
ever of them comes here, and endeavors, by ex- : 
aggerated statement, or wanton misrepresentation, 
to make it appear otherwise, does them gross and 
inexcusable jnjustice. 
Sir, the people of the North acknowledge the ` 
binding obligation of the Constitution in all its 
parts and provisions, and the obligation of all laws | 
which it requires or authorizes. So far as I know, | 
they understand that instrument to have left the | 
institution of slavery to the sole and exclusive care 
of the States in which it exists—and that neither | 
the General Government, nor the free States, have 
anything to do with it therein. They also un- | 
derstand that the Constitution makes provision for : 
the extradition of fugitive slaves; and, although | 
they may regret that it does so, they nevertheless . 
know that such is the fact, and that they are bound . 
by it. And they are not ignorant that the Su- : 
reme court has decided, that this provision must ; 
executed, through a law of Congress; and how- | 
ever, if it were a new question, they might doubt | 


Constitution and the Union. The charge of infi- i 


delity to the Constitution for such cause is too 
transparently unjust to give offense, and would 
i cause no uneasiness, but for the evidence it affords 
: of unfriendly feeling on the part of those with 


: whom we have lofig acted,and for whom wehave |: 


cherished sentiments of profound regard. Let us 
: hope that the winter of alienation is passing away, 
: to be succeeded by the glorious summer of mutual 
confidence and respect. 
Sir, a law was passed, in 1793, for the extradi- 
tign of fugitive slaves, which remained on the stat- 
; ute book unaltered for some sixty years. When- 
ever I have heard objections to the new Jaw urged 
in the presence of those whose compromise ortho- 


‘ doxy would stand the test which the honorablee: 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Strrpnens] would | 
set up, they have uniformly replied that it was no | 


harsher or more stringent than the old law of 1793; 


and, it would seem, the friends of the compromise `: 
themselves being judges, that the only platform |. 


upon which a national party can be maintained in 
‘ this country of twenty millions of freemen, is, not 
, merely one which has regard to a law for the re- 
‘turn of a few slaves annually, but one which is 
' begun and completed in the difference between the 
, laws of 1793 and 1850, on that subject. This is 
the bark, dower, and nutmeg of the whole ques- 
tion. Sir, was it not aremarkable discovery, that 
_henceforward there can be no national party in 
this country, no party that can carry on adminis- 
tration, except upon the leading, controlling idea 
i of the abnegation of right (on the part of one 
, section ef the country, at least) to change, alter, 


| or modify the law relative to the rendition of fugi- 
: tive slaves! Suppose the gentleman from Georgia 
should succeed in destroying the old party organ- 
| izations, and forming a new party on the capacious 
‘| platform of the difference between the law of 1793 
i and any other, where would he find himself and 
; party on all the great practical questions of the 
i day? Would the members of such party act to- 
i! gether on questions of protection, currency, inter- 
‘nal improvement, public lands? Would agree- 
|! ment as to returning negroes make the members a 
' unit on appropriation bills, deficiency bills, and 
| thelike? Would a party, circling round this single 
idea, feel no centrifugal forces scattering them here 
and there on the practical questions of administra- 
tion? Could such a party carry on the Govern- 
ment for a single week? Let us look at it fora 

' moment. 
The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Srzrnens,} 
inspired with the new conception, makes war upon 
_ the old, effete factions, called, by courtesy, the 
Whig and Democratic parties, and routing them, 
as he unquestionably will, succeeds in forming a 
, new party, a great national party, composed of 
strict constructionists and latitudinarians, free- 
tradersand protectionists, riverand harbor men, and 
: “noise and confusion” men, economists and prodi- 
gals, all united upon the single question, it may 


fugitive law shall be fixed or sliding, but differing 
), upon every other political question under heaven; 
ji and this is to be, I think—lucus a non lucendo—the 
' Union party—the live, practical party, which alone 
| can carry on the Government! 
| Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, for I do not mean 
p that the true question shall be dodged or mystified, 
the important question now before us, is not 
| whether the Constitution, and the whole Constitu- 
| tion, is binding upon the people of all sections of 
| the country. This, as Ihave said, is no question 
with Northern Whigs. They not only acknowl- 
edge its obligation, but they insist upon it, now as 
always, as the foundation on which they build. 
It is not whether the fugitive slave Jaw is in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution; for though there 
are some persons who find it difficult to reconcile 
: it, in all its provisions, with what seems to them 
to be the spirit, if not the letter, of that instrument, 
| they neither counsel nor meditate any opposition 
to its enforcement, and are willing to leave the 
question of its constitutionality to the decision of 
the courts. Nor is the question, whether the law 
is wise and just, the real one before us. Men will 
differ widely on that subject, and yet be very good 


stitution, and excellent Whigs. Those who deem 
it unwise, will leave its wisdom and expediency 
| to the verdict of a candid and tempered public 
opinion, to be made up by the aid of experience 
and friendly discussion, and rendered when the 
excitement of the hour shall have passed away. 
But the true question. presented to the Whig 
| party by our new-light friends, is, as has been al- 
ready stated in substance, whether the law is so 
; wise and necessary, and go fully and exclusively 
constitutional, that no other as wise, expedient, or 
constitutional, can be passed, and therefore should 
be perpetual and unchangeable—binding, through 
ʻi all time, upon the whole country, (unless, indeed, 
|| the South should choose to alter it,) and that this 
i: idea of permanence and “ finality” shall be made 
| a national party idea—nay, shall be declared, and 
‘| declared again, in the most solemn manner, and 
with the strongest sanctions, to be the prominent 
doctrine of the party creed—the sine qua non of 
Whiggism. This is the question. It is sufficiently 
i. answered in most minds, whenever it is stated. 
As a Whig, as one who has never been any- 
thing, politically, but a Whig, I desire to enter my 
:| humble protest against this movement, and to give 
some of the reasons why, in my aucemen it 
should be resisted by every true and loyal Whig 
in thecountry. I do not believe that the old Whig 
i| party of the Union (which has fought so long and 
‘ nobly for its time-honored principles, and in the 
i dark hours of disaster and defeat through which 
it has passed, has bated nothing of heart or hope, 
and which, thus far, has maintained its integrity 
against the assaults of enemies from without and 
traitors from within) intends at this time to capit- 
i: ulate to a few schismatics and bolters, valiant as 
i they may be. I have no apprehension that nine- 


l 
| friends of the Union, firm supporters of the Con- 
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teen twentieths of the party will permit themselves 
to be surrounded by the remaining squad, how- 
ever ably they may be .Marshalled. Sir, to change 
the figure, should it be the fate of our gallant ship to 

rt her Cable, and be swung from her Moorings, - 
it will not be to be driven hither and thither, with- 
out compass or chart, upon the maddening billows 
of faction, or to go down amid the breakers of _ 
sectionalism. Oh! no, sir; but to stand out upon 
the broad, deep waters of the Union, holding her 
course steadily and bravely on, guided at all times, 
“in the twilight and in the storm,” by the pole- 
star of the Constitution. 
‘Gallant bark ! thy pomp and beauty 

Storm or battle ne’er shall blast, 


Whilst our tars in pride and duty 
Nail thy colors to the mast.” 


And here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn 
aside for a moment, to inquire who they are that 
have assumed the authority, or had it given to 
them, to un-Whig men in this wholesale and sum- |; 
mary manner, the old and young, the long-tried |: 
and ever faithful. I should like to look at their ; 
credentials, and see if there is no flaw in the! 

apers, and whether they emanate from those who 
have rightful jurisdiction in the premises. I do 
not find that any special power has been delegated ` : 
to them, or that they possess any that is not de- 
rived from their position as Whigs—and what is 
that? One gentleman, as I understand, has acted 
with the party but a few years, and yet, because 
he is unable to persuade its members to give up 
their practical, catholic, and well-approved doc- 
trines for those which are non-practical, narrow, 
and sectional, he denounces their company as 
unfit for Whigs to keep, although they may have 
drawn the line of primitive Whiggery from early ‘! 
life to the present hour, and never departed from 
it the nineteenth part of a hair. Another gentle- ; 
man aided two years ago in defeating the Whig ‘| 
candidate for Speaker of the House of Represent- 
tives, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, as good 
a Whig as ever stepped within its bar, thereby 
giving the organization of the House to the Dem- ` 
ocrats at the moment that a Whig Administration 
was coming into power,and when the possession .. 
of the House, and its committees, was matter of 
the highest importance—a gentleman who came 
here at the present session expecting to act, as he ‘| 
has himself declared, with the Democratic party, |i 
and to vote for its candidate for Speaker. Another |! 
gentleman prominently connected with this move- :! 
ment actually did vote for the present Speaker of i 
the House, iMr. Boyp,] and in a speech. deliv- `i 
ered upon this floor, declared that if the Whig `i 

arty should nominate as its candidate for Pres- :' 
ident, a gentleman whose whole life has been j: 
spent in the service of his country, the native of || 
one section and resident of another; who has |! 


F 


to the Constitution is unquestioned, and whose || 
principles, the gentleman admits, are sound—he | 
will not support him, unless he shall come out, |; 
and distinctly place that support upon the doctrine || 
of the finality of the compromise as a party test. || 
This gentleman, in the speech to which I have | 
referred, spoke in terms of merited eulogy of the 
military genius and services of that renowned cap- | 
tain; and especially of his services in the war in ` 
which he earned the appellation of the Conqueror : 
of Mexico; and yet, when it was proposed in the |: 
last Congress to confer upon him the rank of `: 
Lieutenant-General, as a token of the national ' 
appreciation of those services, the gentleman, |, 
with but one or two Whig associates on any | 
division, voted to defeat the resolution. a 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I would ask | 
the gentleman to whom he alludes? i 

Mr. WASHBURN. To the gentleman from 


li 
Tennessee. il 
tl 


Mr. GENTRY. That is wide. Do you mean |! 


me? 

Mr. WASHBURN. No, certainly not. 

Such, sir, are the gentlemen who set themselves | 
up to establish tests of orthodoxy, and to decide 
who is and who is nota Whig. I do not know, | 
Mr. Chairman, but I havea strong suspicion, that | 
the Whig party is not quite prepared to recognize H 
the authority they have assumed. If new tests 
are to be imposed, or excommunications made, its !| 
members may possibly have a prejudice in favor of || 


i 
t 
l 
i 


| 


i these things being done by faithful and consistent 
members of the party; or, if by others, not until 


iat 


: and subversive of, the Constitution. 


they have qualified themselves for the service, by 


. bringing to it the moral power which follows re- : 


pentance, or that is wrought through the interven- ' 
tion of some purgatorial flame in which political ` 


_ sinners bleach like linen. 


Looking at the antecedents of gentlemen, and 


_ not overlooking their course at the present time, I 


fear they mean no good to the party; and that 
some of them, at least, would not be indisposed 
to see it broken up, and a new one established 
upon its ruins. [ do not make this charge. I 
have no right to make it. But this I may be al- 


: lowed to say, that whenever my mind is directed 


to the course of these gentlemen, a story which I 
have read in one of our magazines is not far off. 
The editor of the ‘¢ Knickerbocker,” in his inim- 
itable “ gossip,” relates a conversation which took 


. place in a tavern in one of the interior counties of 
New York. Anold fellow was drinking his toddy |, 
one day, when he was accosted by a by-stander , 


' generally acknowledged than any other, it is that 
which has relation to the exercise of the veto 
power. in the daysof Jackson and of ‘Tyler it was 
affirmed again and again. It has been recognized 
by National, State, and county conventions in re- 
pears instances. Mr. Webster has argued it— 
Mr. Clay included it in his celebrated platform 
resolutions, and in many speeches, in Congress 
and out, has laid it down as one of the main tim- 
bers of the Whig platform. General Taylor so 
understood it in his Allison letter, and the entire 
Whig party of the country have hitherto stood up 
to it. Indeed, Mr. Clay at one time was desirous 
` that it should be made a constitutional provision. 
' Now, we are asked to do that which will operate 

an unqualified repeal of this article of faith, and 
, incorporate in its place not merely the ordinary 
; veto doctrine, which is bad enough, but the prin- 
ciple of Executive and party vetoes in advance of 
the action of Congress. Sir, it is the worst doc- 
trine that ever was broached by any school of 
politicians. Hitherto, the Democrats, as a party, 


with the question, whether he was in New York || have not gone so far as this, and but one Dem- 
when the British evacuated that city? He said | ocratic President, [Mr. Van Buren, in reference 


he wasn’t exactly there. The fact was, his father 


fought at Bunker Hill; and when he died, he left |' 
him his sword, which he determined should never : 


be dishonored. ‘*So, hearing that the British 
€ wos continuin’to stick in ‘ York,’ ”’ said he, “I 
‘pat a hoss-pistol in my pocket, buckled my 


‘ was on the way, and left because I was coming; !: 


, ‘father’s sword on to my side, and put for the: 


‘city. T got there in the morning, but the British 
ii ‘had left! Fact. They’d cieared out, every one 
. fon em! Now,I don’tsay that they knew that [| 


‘but I do say that it looked confoundedly like it.” | 


{Laughter.] I do not assert that any honorable 


member wishes to see the Whig party divided or |; 
_ broken down, but I do say that modern history | 
records some things which look remarkably like | 
it. But, sir, all these appearances may be as fal- | 


lacious as undoubtedly were those relied upon in 
aga which I have quoted. 
Mr. 


reasons, among others: 
1. Its effect will be, if it has that which is de- 


: sired and expected, to place one law of Congress 


—passed as other laws are, and in no way differ- 


|, fugitive slave law. 


d hairman, I object to the introduction of `; 
, this “‘ compromise” article into our creed for these 


; to the abolition of slavery in this District.] Gen- 
tlemen have not forgotten with what effect this 
indiscretion, to call it by the mildest name, was 
used against Mr. Van Buren at the succeeding 
election, when he was defeated. 

What is meant by a compromise resolution at 
Baltimore, is a test which will commit the party to - 
the doctrines it may contain, and which will bind 
the nominee of the convention, if elected, to veto any 
law of Congress inconsistent with such doctrines. No 
friend of the compromise will deny that this is his 
understanding of the effect of such a resolution. I 
` T ask if this be not so? If there be one gentleman 
who would not so regard it, let me hear from him. 
‘In the sense in which it is intended, and in the 
light in which it would be viewed, such a resolu- 
tion of the National Convention as is demanded, 
would infer a pledge to veto any modification of the 
It would be in effect a veto in 
advance. This new doctrine takes the conserv- 
ative power of the veto from the President, and 
' gives it to the party caucus. Instead of being a 

power to be used but seldom, as in cases of pal- 
pable infraction of the Constitution, or encroach- 


į ment upon the Executive, its exercise would be of 


ing from them in whatever gives vigor and force | 


to law—apart from all other enactments, and to 
give to it more than the stability and sacredness 
of even constitutional provisions; for, so far, any 
number of people have been permitted to ask for, 
and agitate for, such change in the Constitution as 
they desired to see made; but here is a simple law 
of Congress which not only is not to be altered, but 
its alteration is not jo be spoken of as a thing de- 


sirable, without subjecting men to the loss of polit- 
! ical standing. 


l It imposes a restriction on future 
legislation which is wrong in principle, and wi!l 
be of most dangerous example. Mr. Webster, in 
a speech on the tariff compromise ict of 1833, said, 
(I quote from the Annual Register:) 


se There are principles in it to which I cannot, at present, 
conceive how Ican ever concur. IfI understand the plan, 
the result of it will be a well understood surrender of the 


: power of discrimination, or a stipulation not to use that 
| power in the laying duties on imports, after the eight or 
| nine years have expired! 


This appears to me to be matter, 


of great moment. T hesitate tobe a party to any such stip- 


ulation. 


stipulation not to exercise it; a treaty of peace and amity, 


ae he says, which no American statesman can stand up to ii ` g Ep 
"= pledge as to a repeal or modification of the fugitive law, 


violate. For one, sir, I am not ready to enter into the 
treaty. I propose, so far asit depends on me, to leave all 


; The honorable member admits, thut though there . 
will be no positive surrender of the power, there will be a i 


our successors in Congress as free to act us we are our- . 


selves.” 


Mr. Webster thought such a treaty for the re- : 


striction of legislation would be unauthorized by, ` 
i: the views and demand of those whe are aiming to effect 
` that end.” 


h In a later 
speech on the same bill, he remarked that— 

es He believed his constituents would excuse him for sur- 
rendering their interests, BUT THEY WOULD NOT FORGIVE 
HIM FOR A VIOLATION OF THE CONSTITUTION.” 

And, sir, this was in a case where there was no 
attempt to make the compromise a party test, and 
give to it the sanction of party resolutions. The 


finality of the tariff compromise was never in- | 


truded upon our national conventions. , 
2. I oppose it as being inconsistent with one of 


the best considered and most firmly established `: 


one of the*‘Whig party. If there be any 
hig principle that may be considered as more 


i 


common occurrence under the rules prescribed by 
the party in power. Mr. Chairman, this doctrine 
introduced and carried out, would revolutionize the 
Government, and place the conventions in the same 
relation to Congress that the clubs of Paris, in the 
time of the French revolution, held to the National 
Assembly. It would require a change of the 
President’s inaugural oath, so that it would read, 
“Ido solemnly swear that I will faithfully exe- 
‘cute the office of President of the United Siates, 
‘ and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 


‘| €tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
| 


“States, as interpreted by the Baltimore Convention.” 
i 3. There is no mutuality in the resolution, for, 
after all, the North only are to be bound by it. It 


| 
:| is not understood that the South may not demand 


| a change in any of these measures whenever it 
pleases. That is the Southern compromise doc- 
trine. An honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 
: (Mr. Poxg,] in a speech delivered in the House of 
Representatives a few weeks ago, used the follow- 
ing remarkable language: 


“I feel authorized to pledge any nominee of the next 
Democratic Convention for the Presidency, to give a like 


` unless, indeed, such modification (not at ull Mkely to hap- 
pen) should prove necessary to its more effectual execution, 
AND BE GENERALLY BEMANDED BY THE SOUTHITSELF. In 
short, any Democratic nominee will unhesitatingly pledge 
himself 10 discountenance, and, if necessary, veto, any at- ` 
tempt to modify the fugitive slave law in accordance with 


‘ Tt would seem from this, not only that the right 
to disturb the compromise is reserved to the South, 
but that the Democratic party is about to adopt the 

' doctrine of prospective vetoes. I am not sure, 

‘upon reflection, but that doctrine was recognized 

-_ by President Polk. 

Sir, it is manifest that the peculiar friends of the 
compromise in the South do not intend to respect 
any part of it that does not make in their favor. 
Among the compromise acts was that-which pro- 
vided for the admission of California. But if Cal- 
. fornia should permit a new State to be carved out 


am 
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of her territory, and that State should establish 


elavery, she is by no means to be rejected when | 


ahe asks for admission into the Union, although 
the alavery question would be most materially af 
fected by such admission, because, forsooth, the 
Constituuen makes provision for the admission ot 
new States, and authorizes Congress to give ita 
consent to auch admisecon. Kt also authorizes Con- 
gress to pass lp ws tor other purposes. Having 
the power, Why should it not repeal or modify the 
fugiuve slave law, if a majority of its members 
beleve such action expedient? The reason given 
is, that it ts one of the measures embraced in the 
compromise—thatat the last Congress parties came 
together and passed certain Jaws having relation to 
the question of slavery by way of compromise, 
and to effect a final settlement of the dangerous 
and exciune subjects which they embraced.” i, 
then, Congress is restricted by the compromise 
from passing an act—clearly within its constitu- 
uonal power—for the moditication of the fugitive 
law, because such act would have a bearing upon 
the slavery question, it surely cannot be permitted 
to pass an act for the admission of a slave State, 
organized from the territory of California, the lim- 
its and boundaries of which were described in the 
law by which she came into the Union, and which 
is a part of this unalterable compromise itself— 
for such law would have a direct and important 
bearing upon the dangerous and exciting subject 
of slavery. Àf it was competent for the authors 
of the compromise to bind Congress to pass no 
law for the disturbance of the fugitive enactment, 
it was equally within their power to forbid the 
passage of a iaw giving its consent to the admis- 
sion of a slave State formed out of the territory 
of California. No proposition can be clearer than 
this; and if there be any obligation binding in 
good faith to refrain from the exercise of legisla- 
uve power in the ane case, there is the same in the 
other. Yet those who would hold us with steel 
to that part which we dislike, tell us that ‘the 
spider’s most attenuated thread is cord, is cable, 
to the slender tie’? by which they are bound. 

In this connection, I desire to read a short ex- 
tract from the debates of the Senate at the present 
session. I quote from the Congressional Globe of 
December last: 

~“ Mr. Foore. Whenever any gentleman introduces a 
proposition bere to divide California with her consent, by 
the line of 36° 30’, or 35° 30’, treating her in all these re- 
#pects ax a sovereign State, 1 shall vote tor it, and some of 
thoae who will vote far it in connection with me will vote 
in a manner wholly repugnant to their forner feelings. 

“Mr. Berter. Then the Senator adinits that while he | 
wishes to make the compromise immutable, he is pertectly 
willing to change it when it suits him. This is a ‘ finality ; 
of a totality.” 

“Mr. Foote. I should vote for that propoeition in the 
same way that I should vote for a proposition to alter the 
bonndary lines of any other State in the Union at her re 
quest. I would not vote for that sooner than a proposition 
w divide Texaa or New York, if those States desire a new 
State to be formed within their limits. While I hold the 
compromise to be a definitive settlement, I do not hold it 
to be above the Constitution, and the Constitution ex- 

y gives Congress the power of admitting new States. 
vow, perhaps, the geatleman is entitled to the triumph 
which he claims. ; 

Mr. Better. Telaim no triumph. The gentleman’s 
own explanation shows where he considers the triumph is. | 
While he insists on these compromise Jaws being like unto | 
the jaws of the Medes and Persians, so perfect as not to he 
changed, yet he admits there are contingencies on which 
they may be changed. That is what I intended to say.” 

Now, sir, I feel that on ae poe I am quoting 
authority which no man will dispute, no less au- 

thority than that of the acknowledged father of 
the compromise; and, surely, if he does not know 
what it means, we shall seek in vain for instruc- 
tion. But other commentators agree with him. 
The honorable gentleman from Texas, (Mr. How- 
sRD,j who may be presumed to understand the 
Southern construction of the compromise, ex- 
pressed, in a recent speech, substantially the same 
views as those presented by the late Senator from 
Mississippi. he Senator held that the compro- . 


Mise was not above the Constitution, and as the P 
Constitution gives Congress the power of admit- ° 


ting new States, he would vote for the admission 
ofa new slave State to be formed out of California. 
But, although the Constitution is equally fuli in 
the grant to Congress of power to modify the fu- 
gitive law, he would not vote for such modifica- 
ton, because it would be inconsistent with the 
compromise, I beg to know wherein the latter 
vote wouid be more inconsistent with the cop- ; 
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| promise than the former? The law admitting | 


California and defining her boundaries, was one of | 
the compromise measures, and the Senator has 
always contended that the fugitive law was an- | 
other. He would, at the instance of a new slave 
State, permit the question of slavery to be reopened 
by a proposition for the division of California and 
the increase of slave representation in Congress. 
This, I suppose, would be no disturbance of the - 
slavery question, as it was settled by the com- 
promise! But, if twenty States should ask, by 
all their members in Congress, for some change of 


the law Prsveding for the return of fugitive slaves, 
he would resist itas a disturbance of the ‘* adjust- 
ment.” 


4. I oppose the new test, because its adoption will 
increase agitation, and tend tothe formation of 
sectional parties. 1 know the avowed object of 
this test is to put down agitation, The manner 
in which this is to be accomplished is by telling men 
that they must not speak or think on the subject 
it refers to; that, if they do, it will be useless, as 
all legislation thereon is forbidden. It denies the 
rights of free discussion and private judgment, 
and imposes restraints on the human mind more 


‘ 


: illogical. 


Southern friends should be disposed to be charita- 
ble, and where they cannot approve, at least ex- 
tenuate. Qur people have been taught to regard 
slavery as u social, moral, and political evil—as an 
institution that ought not to be extended. From 
these opinions in relation to slavery, the views. 
which they entertain, in reference to any law for 
the extradition of slaves, are not unnatural or 
Let us see who have aided in the form- 


‘ation of Northern opinions upon the subject of 


worthy the times and rank old doctrines of Sir ; 


Robert Filmer, than of this age and land of free- | 
dom. Freemen cannot be dragooned into silence. 
Your convention resolution would havea contrary 
effect from that desired. Our Northern people, as 
you know, Mr. Chairman, [Mr. Seymour, of 
Connecticut,] have a blarney rock at Plymouth, 
and are about as much inclined to speak their 
minds as were their Puritan ancestors who landed 
upon it centuries ago. Of one thing be sure—you 
cannot make them hold their tongues upon com- 
pulsion. There is such a thing as pushing matters 
so far as to create a reaction. Northern men are 
in the habit of thinking that they have gone about 
far enough in the direction in which they are now 
urged. They have eyes, and they can see— 
hearts, and they can feel—memories, and they i 
can recall what is past—and courage to follow ` 
wherever honor and duty lead. . 
Mr. Chairman, when,a few years ago, to be 
opposed to slavery did not prejudice a man’s 
standing in his party as a Whig or Democrat; 
when there was some toleration in the country, 
and men could speak out, here or anywhere, the 
feelings which they can never extinguish, however 
they may repress them; when the Wilmot proviso 
doctrine was in full vigor—and nobody was afraid 
of it, and everybody claimed the invention—when 
it was Wilmot’s thunder, and Wiinthrop’s thun- 
der, and Webster’s thunder—in those days our 
Southern friends besought Northern Whigs not 


slavery. 
The evils of slavery have seldom, if ever, been 
more forcibly presented than by Thomas Jeffer- 


‘son. I might, if] had time, quote from his ‘* Notes. 


to make this atest. At Philadelphia, in 1848, it .: 


was not forced upon the convention, although, if 
ever to be adopted as a party test, that was the 
time, when a Southern gentleman, and a large 
slaveholder, had been put in nomination for Pres- | 
ident. ; | 

An honorable gentleman from North Carolina, 


i on Virginia,” language which no man would use 


at the present day without being branded “as an 
“Abolitionist,” and “ Disunionist.’? Mr. Jefferson 
wrote, in 1774, to a convention held in Williams- 
burg, in August of that year: 

“ For the most trifling reasons, and sometimes forno.con- 
ceivable reason at all, his Majesty has rejected Jaws of the 
most sahitary tendency. The abol-tion of domestic slavery 
is the greatest object of desire in those colonies where it was 
unhappily introduced in theirinfantstate. But previous te tha 
enfranchisement of the slavas, it is necessary to exclude all 
further importations from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts 
to effect this by prohibition, and by imposing duties which 
might amount to prohibition. have been hitherto defeated by- 
his Majesty’s negative. Thus preparing the immediate ad- 
vantages of a few African corsairs, to the lasting interest 
of the American States, and to the rights of human nature 
deeply wounded by this infamous master.” 


The Representatives of the district of Darien, 
in Georgia, passed a resolution, in 1775, from 
which I make an extract: , 

“To show the world that we are not influenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, but a general philanthropy 
for all mankind, of whatever climate, language or com- 
plexion, we hereby declare our disapprobation and abhor- 
rence, ofthe unnatural practice ofsiavery in America, (how- 
ever the uncultivated state of our country or other specious 
arguments may plead for it,) a practice founded in injustice. 
and cruelty, aud highly dangerous to our fiberties, (as well 
as lives,) debasing a part of our fellow creatnres. below. 
men, and corrupting the morals and virtues of the rest.” 

I could occupy my hour in reading extracts 
to the same effect with those already cited, from 
the resolutions of Southern conventions, and the 
writings and speeches of Southern statesmen, 
during the last half of the eighteenth century and 


the first quarter of the nineteenth. But I must 


: forbear, for.I wish to present some extracts. of 


! recent date. : 


{Mr. BTAREYT, | in a very able speech in the last |; 


Congress, sai 


“I will not believe that you will enact the Wilmot pro- 
viso—there is no necessity for it. J have too good an opin- | 


ion of our Northern members to believe it. 
new States, after they are admitted, can either tolerate or 
prohibit slavery. Then, there is no practical question at 
issue.” 

A similar appeal, in effect, was made at the same 
session by an honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Gentry,] in a speech which I have read, - 
for the most part, with admiration and delight. | 
He did not want the Wilmot proviso enforced, as | 
it was offensive to the people he represented, and | 
was, in his opinion, of he practical importance. | 


Now, sir, if these gentlemen and others were so |: 
anxious that Northern men, at a time when they | 


stood together better than now and had the power, 
should not insist upon an enactment simply be- 
cause it would be offensive to their people—for 
they confessed it could operate no practical injury 
to them—may we not believe that they will not be | 
‘indifferent to an appeal from the North of a simi- 
lar nature? Will they insist that the North shall 
submit to what it will feel to be an- indignity, and | 
what can do the South no possible service, and 
may lead to consequences which we should all 
deplore? There can be no new. obligations im- 
posed by party resolutions or pledges. Will any 


i 


Mr. Crary, it is well known, has always ex- 
pressed opinions against the institution of slavery. 
In his great speech at Lexington in November, 


: 1847, he said: 


All admit that |: ad H A à 
i: They have the merit, if it be one, ofconsistency, uniformity, 


, and long duration. 


i: charms for him. . 


“My opinions on the subject of slavery are well known. 


J have ever regarded slavery as a great 
evil,a wrong—for the present, I ‘fear, an irredeeniable 
wrong to its unfortunate victims. I should rejoice if nota 
single slave breathed the air or was within the limits. of our 
country.” 

In February, 1850, in the Senate of the United: 
States, we find him making use of language like 
this: 

‘1 have said that I never could vote for it myself, and I 
repeat that I never can, and.never will vote, and no earthly 
power ever will make me vote, to spread slavery over tem : 
ritory where it does nat exist.”’ - as 

As late as 1845, the gentleman from Georgia, , 
[Mr. Sternens,] declared that he was no.defender 
of slavery in the abstract, and that liberty had 


Can he not permit it to have charms for hig 
Northern friends? Will he not pardon samething 
to the spirit of liberty north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line? Ped 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I wish to know 
if the gentleman from Maine alluded to me? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I did. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Then I ask the gentleman 
ta quote me fairly and fully—— 
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‘immutability of such measures should be the 
. touch-stone of Whigism—would he not have cried 


Mr. WASHBURN. I intended to do so. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I did state in the speech to 
which the gentleman alludes, that liberty always | 
had charms for me, and that Í was no defender of 
slavery in the abstract. . 

Mr. WASHBURN. Iso stated it. ; i 

Mr. STEPHENS. Very well, but why did you - 
stop there, why did you not go on and state the ` 
whole of what I said in that connection ? ji 

Mr. WASHBURN. I did not recollect it. 

Mr. STEP@IENS. I was discriminating be- ` 
tween African slavery and slavery in the abstract, : 
or the right of one man of the same race to hold ; 
dominion over another. I stated in that very ` 
speech made upon this floor, that the subjection of : 
the African to the white man, or African slavery, | 
bore the impress of the Creator himself, and that | 
wherever the African and the white races were :; 
found in the same proportions as they are in the | 
South, the dependence of the inferior upon the | 
superior race, or slavery must exist. ; 

r. WASHBURN. I would like to have the `: 

gentleman make the discrimination. If he is op- į; 

sed to all slavery in the abstract, how can he be 
in favor of African slavery in the concrete? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is another question. | 
If the gentleman does not understand the differ- |: 
ence I make, it is not for me to give him the abil- |) 
ity. All T ask of the gentleman is to quote me | 
fairly and fully—— 

Mr. WASHBURN. 
before the gentleman talks of giving ability to | 
others to make distinctions, he should be sure he '' 
possesses it himself. , : 

With such opinions as these on the question of ! 
slavery in the South, can it be wondered at that | 
it never has been popular in the non-slaveholding |: 
section of the country, or that, hitherto, it has not | 
been considered as furnishing cause for complaint |. 
that Northern men are opposed to its extension, |i 
and in favor of all practical constitutional measures | | 
for its restriction? 

The p 
States, it is well known, was a firm supporter of | 
the Wilmot proviso; and going further than many |, 
men who are now denounced as enemies of the ; 
Constitution, took ground in favor of the abolition || 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and of the |; 
slave trade between the States, and yet I have never |! 
heard that he was any the worse Whig for this. i 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. Brooxs] || 
attended a Whig State Convention in New York | 
in 1847, and from a committee appointed for that |: 
purpose, reported an address to the people, from ‘| 
which I make an extract or two: ii 

“ Disguise its intents, and purposes, and consequences $ 
as sophistry may struggle to do, the further great trnth can- ; 
not be hidden, that its main object is the conquest of a ; 
market for slaves, and that the flag our victorious legions 
may rally around, fight under, and fail for, is to be dese- 
erated from its holy character of liberty and emancipation ji 
into an errand of BONDAGE AND SLAVERY.” * b 

“ We protest, too, in the name of the rights of man and |! 
of liberty, against the further extension of slavery in North 
America. The curse which our mother country inflicted 
upon us, in spite of our fathers’ remonstrances, we demand 
shall never blight the virgin soil of the North Pacitic. We 
feel that it would be horrible mockery for the columns of 
Anglo-Saxon immigration to be approaching and looking 
down upon the dark, benighted race of Asiatic despotism 


with Africans enslaved under the banner that led their |! 
march, as— 


t Westward the star of empire takes its way.’ ” 

* * “We will not spend from fifty to a hundred 

millions of dollars per year to make a slave market for any 

portion of our countrymen. We will never, for such a : 

purpose, consent to run up an untold national debt, and | 

saddle our posterity with fund mongers, tax brokers, and || 
i 


H 


i 
j! 
lj 


I intended to do so; and r 


i 
! 
i 
i 
| 
$ 
| 
i 
i 


* 


tax gatherers, laying an excise or an impost upon every | 
thing they taste, touch, or iive by. The Union as it is, the 
whole Union, and Noruine but the Union, we will stand by 
to the last; but, no more territory is our watchword—uy- || 
LESS IT BE FREE.” 

Sir, if when the honorable gentleman had re- 
sumed his seat, all glowing with these sentiments, 
some member of the convention, gifted with proph- :; 
ecy, had risen and predicted that what we have 
seen and heard should come to pass within five | 
years—that the gentleman. himself should pro- |: 
scribe men as enemies of the country, and unwor- | 
thy, of the name of Whigs, who should not beso 
enraptured with a series of measures by which a |! 
portion of this very free territory was given over 
to slavery—and by which provision was made for 
the reclamation of fugitive slaves, in terms so harsh 
aa to lead its author to believe, if not to hope, that 
it could never be executed—as to demand that the 
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` changed its name. í 
:ı the Whig party, it would be the Free-Soil party. 


i form of government, an 
: population, applied for admission as a State. 
; every. principle she had a right to be admitted. : 
This was conceded by Mr. Clay, Mr. Benton, and 7 
| Southern men generally. But because her Con- : 
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shame on the alleged slanderer ? : 

In some remarks made by Mr. Webster, in 
1848, when the Oregon bill was before the Senate, 
he said, in reference to the principle of the Wil- 
mot proviso: 


“For one I wish to avoid all commiittals, al! traps, by . 


way of preamble or recital; and, as I do not intend to dis- 


+ euss this question at Jarge, I content myself with saying, 

: in few words, that my opposition to the further extension 'i tained, by evidence and ar t d 
of local slavery in this country, or to the increase ofslave “ » DY argument, than that the 
thas : 


representation in Congress, is general and universal. 
no reference to limits of latitude or points of the compass. 


i 

i| 

y 
| 


t 
i 


l 


I shall oppose all such extension, and all such increase, in ` 
al! places, at all times, under all circumstances, even against ` 


all inducements, against all supposed limitations of great :; 
interests, against all combinations, against all comPRo- . 
”? 


MISES. 


In a speech made in Massachusetts in the same © 


year he is reported as follows: 

«I have said, gentlemen, that in this Buffalo platform, 
this collect of the new school, there is nothing new. 
Nothing has been pointed out as new. There is nothing in 


it that all the Whigs of the Middle and Northern States |; 
Gentlemen, it is well known that there is |; 
: nothing in this Bufialo platform which, in general, does 


may not adopt. 


not meet the approbation, and the entire approbation, of all 
the Whigs of the Middle and Northern States. Suppose 
now that all of us who are Whigs should go and join the 
Free-Soil party, what would be the result? 
nothing would happen but that the Whig party would have 
That would be all. 


« We should be all there, exactly upon the same princi- 
ples upon which we have already stood.” 


The Buffalo platform proclaimed: 


‘No more slave States and no slave Territory : 


The abolition of slavery everywhere under the Genera! |; t D 
~" Clay, or the one which Mr. Webster desired to 
The application of the Wilmot proviso to all American 


Government : 


territory, whether in present or in future, North and 


South: 
The complete divorce of the General Government from 
all connection with, or responsibility for slavery.” 


From this it would seem that Mr. Webster did 
not consider, in 1848, that there must be unit of 
opinion on the slavery question in the 


1852? 


Instead of being | 


Why, so far, :: 


: would prove conclusively.- Yet this was 
; The South earried the day on thi>-queatio 


Ho. or Reps. 


had never been made before. The South carried 
its point here. 

There had been no position upon which the 
North stood so unitedly as the Wilmot proviso, 
asthe extracts which I have read, and others which 
I might read, embracing resolutions of State Legis- 
latures, and State~canventions of both parties, 
yielded. 


a n. 
No proposition, perhaps, was ever Detter sns- 


line claimed by Texas, as being the boundary be- 


; tween her and New Mexico, would include a large 


Sen- 
This was free 


territory rightfully belonging to the latter. 
ator Foote in effect admits this. 


‘ territory, and Northern men had proclaimed, Not 
_ an inch of free territory for slavery. Yet a bound- 


ary line was established, yielding to Texas—a 


; slaveholding State—a large tract of country be- 
; longing to New Mexico, and free; and $10,000,000 
‘ was paid to her to take it and be quiet. 
: South beat us in this. 


The 


There was nothing lost to slavery, as Senator 
Foote and other Southern members of Congress 
have admitted, by the act for the abolition of the 
slave trade in this District. It simply made the 
law in the District to conform to the law in 
Maryland, Mississippi, Kentucky, and several 
other slave States, and Mr. Clay well said that it 
could not be regarded as a *‘ concession by. either 


:: class of States to the other class.” So the South 


E 


| 
t 
| 
| 
H 


Ai 
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yielded nothing in this act. , 
Then came the fugitive law, more stringent and 
less favorable to liberty than that proposed by Mr. 


have enacted—a Jaw about as hard as it could 
well bemade. Surely the South got all it claimed 


| in this matter. 


This law is submitted to and executed. We 
hear of no movements for its repeal or alteration. 
But the South, or rather, as 1 think, the enemies 


hig |! of the South and North both, in both sections of 
resent Chief Magistrate of the United | party. Why should such unity be demanded in f the country, are not satisfied with this. They 


must have agitation. And so they commend 


Mr. Chairman, under such teachings as I have |: this compromise cup to us again and again, and 


Looking at the past and the present, 
seeing what has been the history of the last five 
years, you may believe that Northern men feel 
that in all these controversies, growing out of sla- 


scholars. 


very, they have been worsted. They believe that | 


General Foote told the truth when he said, in 
December last, that the South in the compromise 
had got all it claimed. 

In reference to the territorial and Texas bound- 
ary enactments, that Senator expressed himself 
in these words: 


4 Sir, these territorial enactments are as conservative of 
what we know and value, in a peculiar sense, as South- 
ern rights, as any act which has received the sanction of 


; Congress at any time; and I cannot see how the South 


could possibly have Jost anything by that particular enact- 
ment whereby the boundary between Texas and New Mex- 
ico was arranged. I contend that the South has gained 
much by this particular enactment, since it is undeniably 
true that the northem boundary line of Texas, uutil settled 
by this enactment, was unsettled, and in a condition which 
made it more than likely that it would be settled against 
the South. The Supreme Court of ithe United States would, 
I suppose, have decided against us without much hesitation. 
had it been referred to that tribunal. We settled the ques 


tion here, not judicially, but in a manner equally satisfac- ; 
tory; and in ny opinion we settled it in a manner most fa- | 
vorable to the South. Yes, sir, it may be almost said thut `! . 
we adjudicated the question of slavery in favor of the South || nessed. God forbi 
I am speaking plainly. Ido not wish |! 


not soon fade from the remembrance of men. 


by this proceeding. 
to deceive anybody.” 


And, sir, is it not even as General Foote said ? 


| How stands the account? California, having adopt- | 
ponon for a republican | 

possessing the requisite : 
On: 


ed a constitution which 


stitution excluded slavery, she could not come in 
without the non-slaveholding section of the coun- 
try being required to pay for her admission. An 


; act of simple right and undoubted justice could ` 


not be done; and the precedent and the policy was 
established, so far as such an act could establish 
them, that henceforth there shall be no legislation 
looking towards freedom but there shall go along 
with it, pari passu, that which favors slavery. 


: Here was a concession (or aggression) such as 
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| fect work. 
i [am no ultraist, and would scatter no firebrands. 


| quoted, men at the North have been educated; ‘ tell us that we most like it, and say that we like 
i and their own hearts have made them no dull |: it, and that we will continue to drink of it, and 


like it so long as we live. 

Sir, I have rehearsed these things not to stir up 
strife, nor to invite agitation, but that Southern 
gentlemen may understand how they are looked 
atin the North, and may judge whether (seeing 
that all the compromise measures but one are in 
the nature of things executed, and that one prac- 
tically submitted to) it is wise to introduce or insist 
upon resolutions or declarations which, while they 
cannot change the essential facts in relation to 
these measures, may lead to a condition of things 
which every real friend of the Union would regret? 
I would jail geii frankly, and in the kindest 
spirit, the truth, and the whole truth, as I believe it 
to exist, that it may be understood, and do its per- 
I did not wish to recall these things. 


I know, [ can appreciate the position of Southern 
men in relation to this institution. I remember 
the noble bearing and patriotic conduct of South- 


j ern Whigs at the time of the Texas annexation; 


how they stood up, at risk of personal loss, side 
by side with their Northern brethren. Sir, it was 
one of the bravest sights the eye of man ever wit- 
that I should forget it. It 
was a spectacle of moral sublimity, which shall 


Let me invoke now the spirit of patriotic devo- 
tion to animate and guide us, which was exhibited 
on that memorable occasion. 

The North cannot submit to this new test, and 
the South, [ think, ought notto. It wih do harm, 
and nothing but harm, to both North and South. 
It will have a surer tendency to create sectional 
parties than anything we can do. The gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. SterHens] has said, speaking 
of the basis of the party organizations: 

“If it be true, as some allege, that there is a large ma- 

rity of the people of the North who are unwilling to stand 


9) 
this constitational guarantee, [ want to know it, and the 
country ought to know it.” 


It is not true, and the gentleman ought to know 
that itis not, The great majority of the North— 
the whole North, with the exception of a few ex- 
treme men who can do no harm—ara willing to 
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a Poe 
atand, and mean to stand, by the Conatitution, and 
all that it guarantees. They will give you a law 
for the rendition of your fugitive slaves. But be- 
cause they dv not agree with that gentleman as to 
what is the mast proper law, they are not, let me 
tel! him, to be denounced as agitators, enemies of 
the Coastitution, and Disunionists. No, sir; if 
there be any Disunionists in this country, they are 
those, and precisely those, who advocate the new 
doctrines; they are the men whose course, more 
than that of any other men, is calculated to weaken 
the bonds of the Union, T can regard no man as 
a good unionist who would inculcate the idea that 
its stability depends upon the suppression of pri- 
vate judgment in reference to the details of a legis- 
lative enactment like the fugitive slave law. But, 
sir, | have an abiding confidence that neither such 
doctrines, with whatever degree of warmth they 
may be proclaimed, nor the opposition, however 
fanatical, which they engender, can seriously 


threaten its integrity. Itis not, thank God, so ' 


weak and frail as to be unable to withstand such 
shocks; they are of ‘the gale, and not the rock.” 
The people, the people throughout the country, 
have an intelligént appreciation of the value and 
the blessings of the 
fervent, and patriotic. 


Union, and a love for it pure, 


We have now a country, through the patriotiam 


and sacrifices, not of one section, but of all sec- 
tions, stretching from the Bay of Fundy to the 
Guif of Mexico—from Cape May to Oregon—a 
country that has every variety of climate and prod- 
uct. er productions a capabilities are so 
varied and diversified as to strengthen the bonds 
and intensify the necessities of her Union. The 
South can produce cotton enough to supply every 
nation on the globe—she sends us rice, sugar, and 
the fruits. The Weatfurniahes the North and South 
with breadstuffa, and may easily become the gran- 
ary of the world. We of the North, in turn, 
can furnish our neighbors, South and West, with 
the spoils of oar fisheries, whether carried on on 
the banks of the near Auantic, or pushed, more 
adven‘urously, in remote seas, and in regions of 

ual ice—our vessels may perform the carry- 
ing trade of the nation, and our shope and facto- 
ries change the raw materials of every State into 
fabrics of substantial value and the cunningest de- 
vice. No nation beneath the sun is so favored as 
ours in having within its boundaries all the ele- 
ments of strength, prosperity and happiness—not 
England, nor France, Russia, Austria, Spain— 
not one. 

Now, sir, what madness, what wickedness, is 
it to ask, shall we keep together—shall we go on 
as we have gone on,a free, united, rosperous, 

le, or shali we be divided, parceled out into 
Jealous States, giving occasion by rivalries and 
conflicting interests to bickerings, reprisals, and 
ware? Look at the prospect hich dauno opens, 
you who threaten it whenever a vote is lost, and 
say if it pleases!) What would you do with our 
common history, our common biegraphy? And 
the star-lighted banner, what would you do with 
that? What colors would float over us in our 
border forays across the Potomac—in our incur- 
sions upon Kentucky? And under what sign 
would her sons descend upon the plains of the 
Buckeyes? The stars and stripes could be the 
standard sheet of no divided empire. That flag 
representa the whole country; it can stand for 
nothing short of the whole; edged by the ocean 
on either side, the mid-continent its field, ite stars 
our mighty lakes, its stripes our magnificent rivers. 
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ty. Cease toregard itasa fortuitous aggregation of | 

tates, or as a mere association for administra- |: 
tional or governmental convenience, but think of 
it, rather, as the expression and result of a deep 
necessity, commercial, political, and social; as a 
Uvxron Goveryaenrt, hallowed by the past, and 
consecrated to the future, 

Can there be any question as the policy or duty ' 
of the Whigs in thie emergency? It seems to me 
that it should be our aim and Purpose to come to- 
gether as a national party on national grounds, 
with no local creeds, no sectional issues. Let us 
select for our standard-bearer in the campaign upon 
which we are entering, a true and tried patriot, 
whose services and sacrifices, and life-long devotion 
to his country are the best pledges of his fitness and 
fidelity. Then, with such a position as | have al- 
luded to, standing on the old and sufficient plat- 
form of the Whig party, and acting in the spirit 
of toleration and confidence which once inspired 
us, we will restore harmony, and inaugurate Con- 
cord in our midst. 


“ Concord, whose myrtle wand can steep 
Even Anger’s blood-shot eyes in sleep: 


et 
1 


i 
Before whose breathing bosoms’ balm, i 
Rage drops his steel, and storms grow calm ; i 
Her let our sires and matrons hoar | 
Welcome to this now ravaged shore; ' 
Our youths enamored of the fair, | 
Play with the tangles of her hair; 
Till in ove loud, applauding sound, | 
The nations ahout to her around, | 
Oh, how supremely art thou blest, l 
Thou, lady, thou shalt rule the West.” j 
[j 


i 

[i 

FINALITY OF THE COMPROMISE. | 
l 

i 


SPEECH OF HON. G. A. GROW, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Houer or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 27, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the Indian appropria- - 
tion bill— 

Mr. GROW said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: After the indulgence of the com- 
mittee on the homestead bill, it was not my inten- 
tion in, during the session, to trespass on 
the patience of the House; but a question has been 
forced upon us which I am unwilling to pass by | 
in silence; and this being the first opportunity that g 
I could be permitted to speak, under the rules, I take Í 
this occasion to say what I should much prefer to | 
have said on its introduction. i 

Some weeks since resolutions passed this House | 
declaring the compromise a finality. 1 voted, sir, 
against their introduction in any form, and against | 
them on their final e, for reasons stated in 
the resolutions themselves, that I regarded any 
further agitation of these questions at this time as . 
useless and unnecessary; and not being one of 
those who believe that discussion on one side of a 
question is not agitation, while discussion on the 


` other is, I could see no benefit likely to accrue to 


Who will dare to cut that flag in twain, or tear it ` 


into rags. Come depression, come misrule, come 


war, come an “ [liad of woes,” if they must come | 


—let us bear them as we may—we can survive 
and outgrow them all. 
Americans—citizens of the Great Republic. But 
let intestine strife prevail, and sectional jealousies 
be aroused till disunion shall come, and no Star of 


We are still here, here | 


Hope shall light the prospect that will lie before _ 


us. “The blasted leaves of autumn may be re- 
pes by the returning spring, the cerements of 
the 
but fet this Union be once destroy 
power that can 
Telume,” 
rection, 
Do not let us cheapen and weaken the Union b 
‘calculations of its valus,” of suggestions ofits frai 


s there is no 


National death is followed by no resur- 


restore it,no heat that can its “light ; 


rave shall burst, and earth give up her dead;” | 


f 
i 


: true, that the 


the country from their passage. The only result, 
to my mind, would be to open again this whole 
agitation, and make it an element in the next pres- 
idential election. An opinion which, if the pro- 
ceedings of this House for the last two months is to ` 
be taken as an index, will be fully verified. Itis | 
but raking open, and fanning into a flame, coals ii 
which, if left alone, would soon have gathered |i 
cinders enough to cover themselves. 
Wehad been told at the North, and believed it to be | 
ople of the South were opposed to | 
any and all agitation here of the subject of slavery; li 
and we had noticed, in the published proceedings, si 
of this body, that the Representatives of the slave- i 
holding States were constantly complaining of the j 
agitation of that subject. And unless it ceased, | 
predictions the most dolorous for the stability of i 
the Union, have for years been uttered. The de- ; 
mand on the North has constantly been, to ceuse | 
itation and give peace and repose to the country. , 

e had been led to believe that this entreaty was | 
sincere, and came from hearts anxious to see all | 
sections worshipping in harmony at the altar of 
our common country. 


t 
| 
i 


But strangeas it may seem, and illustrating, asit 
does, the strange inconsistency of men, no sooner 
are the Representatives of the nation convened at the 
opening of this Congress, than they find themselves 


s 
3 


{i on the eve of another wild sectional controversy— 


_ resentative from Tennessee, [M 
_ the first days ofthe session, into the other wing of 
` this Capitol, by a Senator from 


j: settled, and a part or all of the 
| So that question is beyond your control. 


the same that the last Congress spent nine months 
in compromising to sleep, What fanatic hasagain 
opened this crater on which the Republic has hith- 


' erto tottered? Who is the incendiary that has 


now raised his hand to fire the temple of liberty ? 
On theintroducers ofthis agitation into these Halls, 
in years gone by, no invective, no im recation, 
was dire enough to stamp their guilt, Then they 
were desecrating the ashes of their fathers, throw- 
ing a pall over man’s future, for they were sapping 
the foundations of the Union. 4 

But at the opening of this Congress, even before 
the organization of this House, this subject was 
introduced into the Democratic caucus by a Rep- 
r. Pork,] and on 


Mississippi, (Mr. 
Foote,] and finally into this House by two gen- 
tlemen from Georgia, [Messrs. Jackson and 
Hinuiarp.] The reason urged for this movement 
by its friends was, that there is a feeling of oppo- 
sition in portions of the North to parta of the 


` compromise, which means the fugitive slave law— 
i for that is the only 
‘ to change, or, at least, of which any apprehension 


part of the compromise open 


is entertained. California is a State in the Union; 
its admission, therefore, is beyond the reach of 
Congressional action. The Texas boundary is 
installments paid. 
erri- 


! torial governments have been organized, and are 
|! in force for Utah and New Mexico; and I do not 


understand that any one proposes to disturb 
them. Nor do I understand that anybody pro- 
poses to disturb the law abolishing the State slave 


: trade in the District of Columbia; but even if that 


law was repealed, there ie an old law of Maryland, 
iff am rightfully informed, passed before the terri- 
tory was ceded to the General Government, which, 
ifenforced , would accomplish the same object. So 
that all that remains of the compromise to ratify, 
is the fugitive slave law; and in order to allay all 
opposition that may exist, in any quarter, to that, 


` it 1s thought necessary to get up a counter oppo- 


sition; on the same principle, I suppose, of the 
allopathy practice in medicine—in order to expel 
an irritation from the body, it is necessary to get 
upa counter irritation; but the conflict between 
the two sometimes kills the patient. I have, there- 
fore, but little faith in that kind of treatment in 
any case, especially in moral or political maladies, 
which require quiet and repose for their remedy. 
But the first duty of the physician, and the great 
secret of his success is, that he rightly understands 


| the disease of his patient before he administers 


medicine. 

Men talk here as if the Northern mind waa dis- 
loyal to the Constitution, and faithless to the guar- 
antees of the compact. Almost the entire argu- 
ment made some time since by the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Srepuens,] and much of that made 


1 
' a day or two since by ‘he gentleman from Vir- 


ginia, [Mr. Barty,] was based on this assumption, 
deduced from the fact that all of the provisions of 
the fugitive slave law do not meet the appro- 
bation of the entire North. But, sir, with here 
and there an individual exception, the men of the 


` North are loyal to the Constitution; and I under- 


take to say, intheir behalf, that all the guarantees 
entered into by their fathers will be faithfully ob- 
served by their children. Though it may not be 
proper for a Representative on this floor to attempt 
to speak the sentiments of any others than those 
whom he is delegated to represent, yet I have no 
hesitancy in saying that the entire North recog- 


| nize, in the clause of the Constitution relative to 


persons bound to service, the right of the master 
to pursue and peaceably retake his slave wherever 
he can find him, and that a large majority of all 
parties believe that that clause gives to Congress 
power to legislate on this subject. But while they 
recognize these rights under the Constitution, and 
helieve it better to have some law regulating the 
mode of recapture, so that by an investigation the 
legal owner may be distinguished from the kid- 
napper, there would, of course, on this as on every 
other subject, be more or less disagreement as to. 
the details of alaw. Yet, there has been no dis- 
position manifested in this Congress, even by the- 
men who are entirely opposed to the fugitive slave’ 
law, to reopen this agitation. As was well said: 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr.! 
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VenaBLe,] ‘there has been no agitation in this I requiring immediate alteration, to time and he 
Congress by the men who opposed the measures i wisdom of those who may come after us to make 
of compromise.”’ | such changes, if any, as the wants and condition | 
Because there is not entire unanimity of senti- . of the people at thetime may require, without any 
ment in regard to all the provisions of a law, is that | attempt to invest them with an extra dignity or |; 
any reason for declaring it a finality, when by such sacredness by repeated enactments, j 
a declaration you, in effect, declare it not to be sus- : Nor am 1 willing that the time of Congress, or 
ceptibleofimprovementby any alteration oramend- . any other legislative body, should be consumed in 
ment, and you must go before the American people . indorsing or reénacting laws already on the statute 
and defend it to the last cross ofa‘t” and dotofan book. It is enough for us to enact laws, and let |; 
“j,” as the perfection of legislative wisdom? Thus, `: us attend to our appropriate duties, and when they `; 
by a resolve, you attempt to place an act of Con- , are performed return to our homes. Leave party |, 
gress above the Constitution itself. For that is || tests, party platforms, and President-making, to 
open at all times to alteration and amendment; and || the people, who alone are competent to dispose of 
where is the man upon this floor that would vote |) them. À li 
to strike out the clause in that instrument which || _ ifan enactment of the law-making power has not |; 
rovides for its amendment, and declare it a final- || virtue enough in itself to commend it to the sup- 
ity? Yet thereare many demanding ofthe National || port of the people—if it has not vitality enough | 
Conventions of their respective parties that they in- |; to enforce itself by means of the judiciary, [am 
graft such a doctrine into their creed, in reference |, unable to see how a reénactment by the same body | 
to a law enacted under the Constitution. !, can impart greater vigor or more vitality. Why |: 
The Democracy of the country is asked to strike , should notan enactment of two hundred and thirty- 
from its banner, which has waved in triumph for || three Representatives in the Thirty-first Congress | 
almost half a century the emblem of progress and || beas binding on the consciences of men and theobli- |! 
of great American ideas, the proudest and noblest || gations of courts as an enactment of two hundred | 
of its inscriptions, thatthe legislation of the country || and thirty-three Representatives from the same | 
is at all times and under all circumstances, subject i districts in the Thirty-second Congress? Is it the |! 
to thecontrol of a majority of the American people; (| business of a legislative body to reénact the enact- i! 
and to inscribe in its place that other new and || ments of its predecessors? It may repeal, modify, || 
strange device, that the laws of Congress, once || or amend, but it is a new doctrine to me, thatany ': 
passed, on particular subjects, become final. li lawis more efficient by two enactments by the `: 
The Democratic party, which has heretofore |‘ same legislative body than by one, But if that | 
always laid down broad and comprehensive prin- , be the case, are there no laws on yourstatute-book |; 
ciples for its creed, and brought those principles to || that need our indorsement save the laws relating to `: 
test the legislation of the country, is now asked | slavery? Are they privileged, so that, hereafter, i. 
to take a particular law of Congress and incor- . at the opening of each Congress, the statutes on 
porate itas a permanent plank in its platform, : that subject are to be introduced, and each mem- :: 
and make it the touchstone of truth, the test of ` ber called upon to indorse the wisdom of his pre- |. 
party fidelity, and political orthodoxy. . decessors, and swear fealty. to the institution? | 
Finalities in the law-making of a free people! ` If it be a. wise course in. this instance, why not i 
What, sir,is the record which history presents of | adopt this mode of legislating in all cases, and ob- s 
American legislation? Thelaws of to-day scarcely ` viate the necessity of convening Congress, save 
answer the wants and condition of the generation, to make appropriations, only. at long intervals, ` 
of to-morrow. The constitutions of your States : once, perhaps, in each generation? Then all that ` 
change almost with each decade, andtheirlaws with | it would be necessary to do when the members 
the rising and setting sun. Much of the legislation | assembled would be to take the statutes of their | 
of the country, however, must, of course, be final. . predecessors and write on theni, Resolved, that ` 
Many laws on your statute-books have remained ` these acts are a definite and final setilément of all `` 
unaltered from the day they were enacted. Butit questions herein embraced, and ought to be faith- |, 
is,the part of a wise legislator and sagacious states- ;, fully executed. And any attemptto repeal, mod- ` 
man to adapt laws to the habits and character of || ify, or amend will be ‘deprecated as useless, |, 
the people they are to govern, and to change them |’ unnecessary and dangerous.” What, sir, is the ; 
with their changing wants and circumstances. | reason for exempting the laws relating to slavery 1| 
Who, sir, in 1835, had any idea, even in his wild- -| from every other act of legislation? Is the danger : 
est dreams, that the lone star, which had then but | so imminent that it was necessary for usat this time 
just risen on the plains of San Jacinto, would, ; to depart from the practice of the Government, 
within ten years, be blended with the American |, and a proper theory of legislation? Almost two 
constellation? Or who, in 1845, entertained the i years have elapsed since this law was passed, and 
most distant thought, that within five years an |; during that time it has been in the hands of the 
empire would spring up on the shores of the || courts and the people, and by them enforced and 
Pacific, surpassing, in the elements of national || maintained. And is not that enough? If the !! 
greatness and power, many of the older States of || only object of the resolves was the enforcement of `i 
half a century’s growth, and destined, ere long, to || the law, I take it that would be sufficient. But | 
control the commerce of the world. In the lan- || whatever the reasons or motives may be with in- ! 
guage of an English historian: terested politicians it is not for me to say. 
“Before a hook, on the subject of the United States, has | It has been urged that it was necessary to pass `i 
Jost its novelty, those States have out-grown the descrip- |; these resolutions, and incorporate them into the ` 
tions Woich itcontains: i creeds of the political parties of the country, in 
In view, then, of the past, and of our theory of | order to save the Union. Save it from what? ; 
Government, isit for American legislators in their || These acts were passed almost two years ago 
representative capacity, gravely to resolve any act i! for that very purpose, and is it still in danger? `; 
of theirs a finality, thus to remain, like the laws | If 80, will it not be in the same danger a year | 
of the Medes and Persians, unchanged, and un- i hence, even though reénacted now? Most cer 
changeable? i i: tainly it will, unless the politicians of certain sec- | 
_ Lam not one of those who believe that perfec- © tions have some other source of political capital. `' 
tion died with our fathers, or that all legislative ‘| For so great was the danger, now, that it was 
wisdom will expire with the present generation. i) necessary that a Governor elect of one of the 
1 recognize no doctrines of finality in American |i States of this Union (Mr. Foote) should leave | 
legislation. It is not in accordance with the genius `: his home, and all preparation for the duties which 


j 
1 
l 
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the Union of these States—the proudest monument 
ever reared to the wisdom of man; and ìf ever folly 
or fanaticism shall lay it in the dust, Freedom 
heaving her last sigh, may wing her way back 
from earth to heaven. The noblest, truest strain 


| ever sung by bard, 


‘¢ Freedom’s battles once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft are ever won,” 


| will then be but a mockery to man in his woes. 


For strike out the example of constitutional liberty 
as exemplified in this Government, and you palsy 
the strong arm and stout heart battling in the Old 
World for the conscious rights of man. Then, 
indeed, may the crushed and downtrodden of 
earth hug their chains as the only legacy they can 
bequeath to their children. 

While this Governmentcontinues, with its univer- 


| sal toleration, its home of the emigrant and asylum 


of the exile, thousands willcrowd your shores, who 
send back to their sorrowing countrymen accounts 
of a free people, who have braved the tyrant, and 
now stand forth acknowledging no superior but 
their God, and no distinctions but those of moral 
and intellectual worth. These little missives, far 
more potent in shivering the throne than bristling 
cannon or armed hosts, find their way to the cot- 
tage and the hamlet, awakening in the masses of 
the downtrodden a spirit that sooner or later exiles 
the tyrant. It isan influence that reaches to the 
heart of an empire, and the citadel of its power. 
But if ever the starry banner of this Union shall 
cease to float, the emblem of a united confederac 
the last hope of the oppressed will go outin dark 
ness and despair, and a pall of midnight gloom 
will hang over his future. If ever yonder eagle, 
torn by faction and strife, shall fall, rent and dis- 
membered, it will be the knell of man’s political 
rights—the death-sigh of liberty on earth. 

The American is, therefore, bound to this Union 
by the glories of the past and the hopes of the 
future; by the love which he bears to his offspring, 
and by the sympathy that throbs warm in the 
heart of man for the woes of his race. It needs 
no self-devoted victim, Curtius-like, to leap into 
the yawning gulf. The Titan arm of the Ameri- 
can people will close up the chasm, and permit 
the patriot, unharmed, to pass.. 

For almost three quarters of a centary, this 
Union has withstood all shocks of violence from 
without, or commotions within. And what, sir, 
is there in the present juncture of affairs requiring 
a new party, or a. new organization of the Amer- 
ican people, to uphold and maintain its stability ? 
Is a Union party necessary? The country has 
always had one. It received its baptism at the 
inauguration of Thomas Jefferson, passed its boy- 
hood with Madison and Jackson, and to-day 
stands forth in vigorous manhood, to battle for the 
rights of labor and of man. 

The Democratic party is the party of thé Union, 
being the party of the Constitution. Under its ad- 
ministration and the policy of itsmeasures, in three 
score years and ten, this Republic, from a tottering 


, 


i| infant, has become the giant of the world. During 


this period, a few feeble colonists, scattered along 
the Atlantic sea-board, hemmed in by the ocean in 


| front, the wilderness and the savage in the rear, 


have become twenty million freemen in the enjoy- 


, ment of greater privileges, more personal and na- 


tional independence, than any other people on the 
globe. The numerals that counted the original 
thirteen colonies have been reversed, and to-day 
number thirty-one independent States, spanning a 
whole continent, and washed by two oceans. 


` These are the trophies of the policy of the Dem- 
. ocratic party to which the patriot can 


oint with 
equal tri- 


pride and with pleasure. And yet still 


: umphs await itin the future, if true to its mis- 


and spirit of our institutions, nor with the true | he was soon to be called upon to discharge, in 


ideas of American progress. It may become the į 
devotee of the past, but not the disciple of a living, | 
breathing, progressive generation. I follow no | 
standard hung with the moss-coated and exploded 
theories of a by-gone age. The banner that | 
beckons me onward must bear on its folds the ' 
inscription ‘* Excelsior!’ [n the language of one | 
of the purest of American poets— | 
“ Let the dead past bury its dead ; 
Aci—act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’er head.” 


I would leave all laws on the statute-book, not |! 


i 
l 
l; 
ti 


i order that his 
‘twenty days might be the means of saving the 
| Union. 


' a self-sacrificing patriot; and if the amount the 
: Government paid for the twenty days’ service is 


not a sufficient recompense, his Excellency can `. 


‘look with assurance to the gratitude of coming ` 
| generations for his reward! For the man who in 
. will for all time to come, hold in the hearts of the 
great and the good, a place second only to that of 
| the sages who formed it. The Constitution and : 


resence here at the Capitol for `; 


It was a noble object—a mission worthy .. 


the hour of peril shall save this Union from wreck, .' 


sion—true to the rights and interests of labor in its 
unequal struggles with capital. Thecountry needs 
"no new party, specially to save the Union. For, if 
ever the political parties of the country shall be or- 
ganized solely with reference to men’s views of the 
institution of human slavery, it will be the most 
fearful day the Republic ever saw. The moment 
that is done, she will roll and surge like the bil- 
‘Jowsofa volcano. Then will have come the time 
forewarned by Washington, in his Farewell to his 
countrymen. For it will be concentrating sec- 


1 
tional feelings by party organization, and attempt- 
l 


ing by votes to overawe the swelling emotions of 
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mise Measures, &c.—Mr. 


humanity. Vote the thoughts of man still; vote a 
from his heart, his stern, settled convictions; vote 
from his bosom the sentiments inspired by the 
fathers of the Republic, and taught him in infancy 
by a mother’s lips! You might as well attempt 
to vote the air from his lungs, the blood from his 
veins; yea, vote the untamed tiger docile, or the . 
whirlwind sull, 

Any attempt to smother error or stifle the voice 
of reason, other than by calm and dispassionate 
argument, adds but Strength and friends to its 
cause. 

When the abolition excitemen 
in the North, wild and fanatical 
of allowing it a free and o 
a right which belongs to Kee: ‘on „every sub- 
ject under a free Government—the South. called 
on the people of the North to suppress it; and we 
stoned the Abolitionists, pelted their lecturers - 
with rotten eggs, burned their halis, and destroyed 
their presses. But in doing. it, Cadmus-like, we 
sowed the dragon’s teeth, and like the fabulous | 
growth of old, they sprung up armed warriors 
for the fight. Of all the aphorisms of human na- 
ture, none is more true than that of the Sage of 
‘Monticello, ‘* There is no danger of error where 
truth is left free to combat it.” 

If, then, there bean institution in this country, the |; 
free and manly discussion of which, in its social ‘| 
and political relations to the Government, en- ` 
dangers the stability of the Government and the 
union of these States, then most certainly the 
friends of such institution ought to be the last to 
.seek and open such a discussion. ' 

Mr. Chairman, I stand not here the censor of 
any one; nor does it become either my age or ex- 
perience to attempt to advise others; but 1 trust I 
may be permitted to say to the Representatives of 
‘the South on this floor, that you can give quiet | 
and repose to the country—end forever this slavery 
agitation, without any sacrifice of principle or of : 
interest on your part. You have but to cease 
proscribing Naes men on account of their ` 
opinions of the institution of slavery, and cease 
your attempts to silence the th 
‘close their lips by paper resol 


t first sprang up 
as it was, instead 


1 
Ji 


i 


i 


ves. 


COMPROMISE MEASURES— 


WHIG CONGRES- | 
SIO 


NAL CAUCUS—THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. MARSHALL 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix raer House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 26, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whol 
state of the Union, on the Indian Appropriatio 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. Cratrman: I do not know that 1 shall oc- 
cupy even the time allowed by the rules of the 
House, and I should not have desired the floor— ` 
as Í speak without notes—but for the idea that a 
reply is proper to an extraordinar speech which |: 


i 
ji 
$i 
Í 


, 


e on the | 
n dill— 


en field of discussion, . 


i Mr. 


_and others. He has, very curiously, construed 


oughts of men, and i 
it 


; Caucus of the 20th of April. He has assumed 


| prieties due to. his colleagues here, on account of 


tain the exact object my colleague wished to attain i 


by the delivery of that speech. As an argument, | 
he has spread over ten columns of a newspaper 'i 
what might have been sensibly expressed ina half 
dozen sentences. ce 
Mr.GREY. [twill take you avery short time | 
to answer it, then. i, 
Mr. MARSHALL. Were I to confine my re- i 

| 


RA 


ply to a mere answer to the argument, the task 
might be discharged with facility in five minutes, 
for there is little of substance in that department 
of the speech requiring a response. But my col- 
league has traveled out of those bounds which, 
under any view, weré necessary toan explanation 
of his own position and course, to assail me and 
my course, and has brought forward what he calls 
` passages of my political history in Kentucky, | 
which I shall be compelled, at more length than ‘is 
agreeable, to notice. 

‘Mr.GREY. Lhavealready said that I intended | 
no disrespect, and that I would produce nothing 
which you were not understood to admit. 
ARSHALL. | understand my colleague ; 
disclaims all disrespect. I have already accepted ; 
his disclaimer; but in my answer to his remarks, | 
I shall be under a necessity, in justice to myself, | 
to notice much as it is written. |! 


The excuse of the honorable member for making <; 
this speech is found in the appearance, some three 
or four weeks since, of ‘*An Address to the 
Whigs of the United States,” signed by myself 


that address as a covert attact upon his popularity 
in Kentucky. He charges that it was written by 
me; and he has risen from a study of that paper : 
with.a profound conviction that, if the statements 
‘it contains are believed at home, he will be pros- 
trated forever. | am not surprised at the sensi- i. 
tiveness of my colleague. I know that his posi- || 
tion before the people of Kentucky is one that he || 
may be called upon to defend, and I should not i! 
blame him for trying it in advance; but I do think | 
he is censurable for attem 
pression an.the mind of enaicke that my object ; 
ìn signing the address was to assail him, and the | 
rest of my Whig colleagues who remained in the 


ting to produce the im- || 


{ 
il 
that he is called upon to speak, not only by a | 
sense of duty to himself, but to the caucus—to | 
the Whig party of Kentucky, whose prosperity |' 
through the future he would have us believe to | 
depend on his own fortunes, and from the, pro- 


his responsibility as Lord “Protector of that part 
of the Kentucky delegation which, being new to 
these scenes, he gathers under his wing “as a hen 
gathereth her brood.” {Laughter.] 1 know that |! 
my colleague holds a high, a most exalted stand- 

ing; but, sir, E disclaim at once—at the threshold f 


| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


—the design he imputes to me, of a desire to as- jj 
sail it. . In signing the address, Í never thought of | 
him; and his notion that the body of respectable 

gentlemen whose names are appended to that pa- |. 
per, because the occasion, in their opinion, called | 
eal to the great mass of our party, | | 


was read a few days since in this Chamber by my |; 

colleague from the Hopkinsville district. The 
corrected proof sheets of that speech now lie before i 
me, as the speech is to appear in the Congressional | 
Globe, and in pamphlet form, for general circula- : 
tion. I have waited to see the remarks of my col- | 
league, as he might choose to correct them, before 
I attempted to reply at all; for though E heard the 
speech, and thought the scope of remark wasonthe | 
extremest verge allowable in Congressional debate, | 
I was desirous of knowing exactly what would pass | 
to the records of Congress, that { should not reply | 
to matter which afterwards might assumea new and li 
unexpected shape. Remarks which, under other | 
circumstances, would have been exceptionable and | 
offensive, are so qualified in the course of the | 
Speech, by reference to the past friendship which |! 
has existed between my colleagueand myself—by |} 
professions of continued and present feelings of | 
respect and kindness towards me, and by disclaim- | 
ers of all intent to give offense, that I feel com 
elled, as one who will not take offense where none i 
as been intended, to overlook peculiarities of ex- i; 
Pression which are seemingly personal, but many |i 
of which, I observe, are qualified in the edition of || 
that speech which is now before me. 1 shall an- | 
gwer it, then, regardless of its form. 
I confess that have been at some loss to ascer- | 


{ 
| 
' 
l 
L 
H 
i 


, for an ap 
' say, the rt 


| I made to the Whig caucus—to assert, before it | 


ea that they were used by me to assail 
my colleague at home, reminds me of 
* Ocean into tempest tossed, 
To watt a feather or to drown a fly.” {Laughter.} 

Mr. GREY. I ask the gentleman to allow me 
for a moment to interrupt him. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I have buta short time to 
speak, and Í find that I have much I want to say. 
E hope my colleague will not interrupt me. I did H 
not interrupt him during the delivery of his speech. | 
I have said it was difficult to ascertain the real i! 
object of my colleague in making that speech; but , 
I think it may be accepted as fact that his main | 
object was to indorse the address, and to rean- 
noance from his own mouth all the propositions li 


becomes too late, the fact, that his position is on my : 
‘Tine, and that his opinions run, quatuor pedibus, |: 
with those of the eleven gentlemen who signed 1 
that paper. 

Mr. GREY. Itwill beremembered that during 
my remarks I requested my colleague to correct 
me if I did him injustice; for such was not my de- 
sign; and I wish to say that, in my answer to that T 
address, I took the construction which is put upon 
the language of that address—the intimations, de- jj 
ductions, and conclusions which are drawn from i 


: friends of the measures. 


| party, who is not Known to be o 


! of agitation upon the subject of 


i! Daniel Breck, James L. Johnson, Hum 


, do. 


"n Millard Fillmore.’ I will unite with my coileagne in 

‘| claiming ‘the finality of the compromise? among the W 
; fas one of the bonds of their political association.’ T feel 
i; that I ain authorized to declare to.the Whigs of the North, 


it, and the manner in which it was put together. 
I will refer the gentleman to an extract which I 
read in the Globe of yesterday morning, from the 
speech of the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Gentry.] He says: 

“ You know, Mr. Chairman, that there is a great deal in 
the manner of stating a truth, as to the impression to be 
produced by the statement.” 

Sir, it was the manner in which these facts were 
stated from which the impressions were drawn 
that I wish to remove. And it was the impres- 
sions produced by that manner that I endeavored 
to answer. But I answered for myself alone, say- 


` ing, at the same time, that my colleagues were 
: more capable of answering for themselves than I 
: was for them. 


Mr. MARSHALL. As my 


colleague starts 


` out, I wish to give him the benefit of the extracts 
‘from his own speech. 


These will show that, 
while he complains of me, he has taken a sober 


; Second thought of what really is due to the Whig 
' party of Kentucky, and has determined to remove 


false impressions of his opinions by adopting the 
sentiments of the Address. Without following the 
exact order of his speech, I find that he starts out 
by the following statement: 


‘Phe honorable member from Louisville knows that I 
concur fully in the sentiments of the ‘ Congressional pledge? 
of 1851, as tollows: 

“<< The undersigned, members of the Thirty- first Congress 
of the United States, believing that a renewal of sectional 
controversy upon the subject of slavery would be both dan- 
gerous to: the Union and destructive of its objects, and see- 
ing no mode by which such controversy can be avoided, 
except by an adherence to the settlement thereof, effected 


' by the compromise acts passed at the last session of Con- 


gress, do hereby declare their intention to maintain the said 
settlement inviolate, and to resist all attempts to repeal or 
alter the acts aforesaid, unless by the general consent of the 
, and to remedy such ovils, if any, 
as time and experience may develop; and, for the purpose 
of making this resolution effective, they turther declare that 
they will not support for the office of President or of Vice 
President, or of a Senator or of Representative in Congress, 
or as member of a State Legislature, any man, of whatever 
pposed to the disturbance 
to the renewal, in any form, 
slavery.’ 

“ "Phat pledge was signed by the following gentlemen from 
Kentueky: Henry Clay, C. 8. Morehead, F. E. McLean, 
phrey Marshall, and 


.of the settlement aforesaid, and 


J. B. Thompson.” 

In a subsequent part of his speech he avows that 
Mr. Fillmore is decidedly his first choice for the 
Presidency, and adds: 

“ Bir, I will take this occasion to declare, that if | was a 
delegate to the National Whig Convention, T would insist 
‘that resolutions indorsing the compromise should:there be 
adopted; and if that. convention refureg,. and nominates a 
candidate whose opinions. are not explicitly, unequivocally, 
and publicly avowed, in favor of those “adjustment meas- 
ures,’ he ought not, and, I sincerely hope, will not, receive 
one vote froin any Southern State.” 

This is a perfect declaration of all I have con- 
tended that the convention and the candidate should 
My colleague, however, evinces a praise- 
worthy anxiety tobe understood fully on this stibject, 
and recurring to-it again, he compliments me b 
adopting tiny own tanguage in regard to President 
Fillmore.” He says: — ~~ i 

“Mr. Chairman, in regard to the President, I agree with 


| my- colleague, that ‘he comes up to my standard of an ac- 
‘ complished, sound Whig statesman; and asa Whig I want 


ho better man, no better President, than. we now have in 
ro- 
higs 


that it is utterly impossible to preserve a National Whig or- 


| ganization upon any other basis. Sectional feelings and 
| prejudices must be sacrificed on the shrine of patriotism, 
; and the constitutional rights of the South unequivocally 


recognized and affirmed. : 
‘Sir, the people of the slaveholding States cannot vote 
for any man for President who wilt not boldly proclaim 


: that he will, by all the influence and authority pertaining to 


himin that position, uphold and maintain a law, which is 
enjoined by a positive requisition of the Constitution, and 
the rights of property recognized by that instrument, as sa- 
cred—a Jaw, too, which, in its operation and bearing, is 


: exclusively confined to runaway negroes, and ih no way 


interfering with the rights or privileges of any citizen of the 
Northern States. Sir, I now tell my Whig brethren of the 
North who think otherwise, that it is the very vainness of 
vanity to suppase any such absurdity” 


These well-studied phrases embrace all the car- 


: dinal points on which I have insisted, and cover 
, Substantially the ground on which I have acted. 
i: A plain statement of these opinions should have 


satisfied my colleague, and, in the opinion of all 
sensible men, I think, would have improved the 
appearance of his speech. 

So, I incline to think, Mr. Chairman, that the 


{May 26, 
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Ho. or Reps. 


with all the eclat due to his distinguished position 
before the people of Kentucky, and that, in cross- 


ing our lines, he shall not enter incognito. The 
preservation of the interests and constitutional 
rights of the slaveholding States, demands union 
among their people and their representatives, and I 
congratulate my colleague that he has found at 
last a propriety in proclaiming his conviction that 
“the finaiity of the compromise must be recognized 
“as one of the bonds of association among Whigs, and 


‘that it is utterly impossible to preserve a national | 


‘ Whig organization on any other basis.” 

But, just here, let me make a suggestion to my 
colleague of a point which he has not with equal 
clearness elaborated. If he has asserted the only 
practicable basis for Whig organization, yet if, in 


fact, the Whig organization should be determined | 
by the National Convention on the antagonistic | 


principle of “ agreeing to disagree as to the adjust- 


ment measures, and the finality of the compro- | 


mise,” what remedy for such a state of the case 
has my colleague provided in his cornucopia of 
political professions? 

If both conventions shall refuse to indorse the 
compromise measures as a ‘‘finality,’? and shall 
bring candidates before the country without any 


assumption of position on this great question ! 
by the organizations which are to support them, | 
| 


what course would my colleague pursue? 


I have taken my position already in that con- - 


tingency—one by no means improbable. When 
I found that the principle was boldly proclaimed 
in the Whig caucus by distinguished Northern 
members of the party, that, to ‘agree to dis- 
agree” ought to be the determination of the Na- 
tional Convention, I thought it was time to avow 
mine also. I did so. Now, I should like to know 
from my honorable collegue what his course would 
be under such circumstances. His position is de- 
ducible from the principles he has declared; but, 
as he hurls anathemas at me for even suggesting 
the formation of another political organization, to 


mect such a state of case, it might be inferred that . 


his Whiggery is of that deep dye which would 
lead him to abandon his principles, to maintain posi 
tion in his party. Are we to infer from his decla 
ration that though as a member of the Whig Na- 
tional Convention he would insist on the adoption 
of a resolution indorsing the compromise meas- 
ures, yet, should the convention refuse to pass 
such a resolution, and instead thereof adopt the 
Johnson platform, “ that the fugitive slave law is 
as open to modification and repeal as the tariff of 


1846,” that he would submit and exert himself to elect 


ils candidate ? When he speaks of the finality of the 
compromise as a ‘‘bond of association among 
Whigs,” and declares ‘‘ the National organization 
of the Whig party cannot be preserved on any 
other basis,’? does he mean after that link shall 
have been severed by the action of the majority of 
a convention, that he would change his opinion, or 
continue to act on another line, opposed to his 
views and wishes, and to the safety and peace o 
the South? 

If he does not intend to beso accepted, he must 
of course subscribe to that suggestion of the ‘‘Ad- 
dress” which, looking to such a state of case as 
among the possibilities of the times, provides a 
third organization as a means to reunite the friends 
of the finality of the settlement, and to enable them 
to assert, through the ballot-box, the sense of the 
country, on a principle which my colleague now 
so emphatically professes to advocate. In this 
matter, touching a third organization, the gentle- 
man has been peculiarly severe upon me, and I 
must be permitted to say, very unfortunate. Had 
he exhibited the candor which desires to present 
fairly the position he would assail, there would 
have been no cause of complaint on my part, and 
his speech would not have been disfigured by an 
extract from a portion of that address, torn from 


its context, and made to suggest a third organiza- || 
tion as an absolute aim of the authors, without the | 


qualifications which accompany the suggestion, 
and upon which alone it is based. I will not be 
so indecorous as to say this was done intentionally; 
but I must say, that such a handling of facts is ex- 


tion, as extracted by my colleague, and then as 
contained in the Address. I commend them to the 
reperusal of my colleague, that he may amend his 
criticism: 


“Mr. Chairman, while I repeat that that address does 
gross injustice to me, E will not say thatit is therefore un- 
becoming in my colleague to publish and disseminate such 


i; people of our State, to his own expressed opinion as to what 


ii ative from Kentucky. 
with these words: 


«t The events of the Congressional meeting of the 20th 
‘of April are of significant import. Tt does not become the 
t undersigned to suggest your course in view of them.’ 


& Now, sir, when I came to these words T was surprised ; 
for, in the paragraph immediately preceding, I had just 
found a very broad, clear, and unmistakable suggestion of 
; the course which that address aims at, and to which it pro- 
poses to ‘ guide’ the people of the United States. Here it 
is in the following words: 

tt The people will demand such an organization, at the 
expense of existing parties, and it will triumph over both.’ 


‘* Here the gentleman, in the most pointed manner pos- 
sible, has suggested a new ‘organization at the expense of 
existing parties;’ and in the very nert breath he expresses 
the opinion that such a suggestion is unbecoming. I agree 
with the gentleman in the latter opinion ; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, I cannot agree that he is the most proper per- 
son to decide what is, or what is not a fié place for true 
Whigs, although he may be a very suitable person to be 
made the Magnus Apollo of his proposed new organiza- 
tion.”—Extract from Grey’s speech. 

« What would be the effect of a refusal to indorse the po- 
sition we have assumed? What will be the result of a fail- 
ure to respond to the principle we have asserted? Neither 


f! 


i 


a document. But T would call his attention, and that of the | 


' is ‘becoming’ and what ‘unbecoming,’ a Whig Represent- : 
That remarkable production closes :: 


l: more nor less than the ingtorious and deserved defeat of the | 


`! Whig candidate for the Presidency, because the platform of 
the party will be too narrow for the patriotism of the people, 


:| future party organization upon the enlarged and fair princi- 
|) ple to which we invited the Whig meeting at the Capitol on 
ji the 20th instant, there remains but one other resort. The 
li people will demand such an organization, at the expense of 
‘| existing parties, and it will triumph over both; or, misled 


Union. f | 
‘| 6 Should both of the great political parties fail to shape : 


_ They will demand one as broad as the interests of the whole 


|| by political leaders, whose personal ambition rises above - 


- their love of country, the people will become involved in a 
canvass conducted by candidates whose parasites will pan- 


der to sectional prejudiees, and will seek political prefer- | 
ment by arousing sectional passions. The next Congress, | 


to renew the agitation of questions which the Thirty-first 
|: Congress closed withso much difficulty. The resuit ofsuch 
‘| a struggle human foresight cannot compass. We have be 


in that case, will be composed of men of all parties. pledged | 


| lieved that intelligent statesmanship, by timely action and | 


ji 
ji 
` avows, yet refuse the remedy here intimated in the 


—Extract from Address to the Whigs of the United States. 


pel the adoption of the same conclusion, or leave 


' ciple, in order to retain his 
| which not only refuses to sanction it, but smothers 
i it? My political position and action result from 


L convictions of duty, and a sincere desire to pro- | 


i mote the welfare of my country. I have no re- 
: spect for that stringent fidelity to party which fol- 
.. lows the party flag whithersoever it may lead. I 


‘is disregarded and abandoned. Whenever the 
W higs—especially Southern W higs—prove them- 


| selves forgetful of the principle asserted by the 


i 
i 
1 


: fore distracted this country, and ‘* agree to dis- 
y ag’ 


|| South, the security of our property—as well as 
l! demandable of right under the Constitution, then, 
: sir, I shall no longer be a Whig, and I will do all 


| 

| country as shall assert and vindicate the principle 
through the instrumentality of the ballot-box. 
| What do 1 want with political power, but to carry 
| out the objects for which the Constitution was 
| established? What confidence should I have in 


osition in a party | 


! have no care to adhere to form when substance | 


i; settlement of those questions which have hereto- | 


in my power to effect such an organization in the | 


| patriotic effort, could avoid the trial and the catastrophe.” |; 


i state of case suggested ? Do not his own views com- : 


im inthe dilemma of abandoning a great prin- : 


ii agree” upon propositions vital to the peace of the j; 


«I have had great hopes and confidence in the principles 
of the Whig party as being most likely to conduce to the 
honor, the prosperity, and the glory of my country. Butif 
itis to be merged into acontemptible Abolition party, and 
if Abolitionism is to be ingrafted on the Whig creed, from 
that moment L renounce the party, and cease to be a Whig. 
If I am alive, I will give my humble support for the Pres- 
idency to that inan, to whatever party he may belong, who 
is uncontaminated by fanaticism, rather than to one who, 
erying out all the time and aloud that he is a Whig, main- 
tains doctrines utterly subversive of the Constitution and 
the Union.” 


Sir, I am not the first person who has suggested 
a contingency in which the Whig party would 


` deserve to be supplanted by a third organization. 


That sentiment was distinctly announced, amidst 
the enthusiastic plaudits of an admiring assembly, 
on the 15th of November, 1850, by Henry CLAY, 


. to the members of the General Assembly of Ken- 


tucky. Where was then the devoted loyalty of 
my colleague to the Whig party that he did not 
sound his bugle of defiance and come forth, as 
now, all clad in the armor of inuendo and epithet, 
crying ‘‘ disorganization,” and ‘treason to the 
party??? If E remember aright, he was then a 
member of the Assembly, and the President of 
one of the Chambers; and I doubt not he was 
loudest among those who sung pzeans to the or- 
ator, and the most valiant among those who swore 
fealty to the cause. Whence has he drawn these 
new inspirations of timidity that he now an- 
nounces propositions, and yet shrinks from their 
conclusions? Mr. Cray on that occasion, al- 
luding to the continuance and increase of this 
spirit of agitation, which it has been the aim 
of our movement to subdue and terminate, proph- 
esied the formation of new parties—alluded to 
the policies on which the Whig and Democratic 
parties had divided, and baptized that new party 
which would supplant the old by the name of the 
«“ Union party.” ‘* And,” said he, ‘ the platform 
‘of that Union party will be the Union, the Con- 
‘stitution, and the enforcement of the laws. And 
‘if it should be necessary to form such a party, 
‘and it should be accordingly formed, I announce 
‘myself in this place a member of that Union 
‘party, whatever may be its elements.” 

The orator was then addressing the Legislature 
upon the subject of those very compromises which 
were settled by the Thirty-first Congress, and 
stating the results which might flow from their 
disturbance—he had signed the Congressional 

ledge. His theme was the propriety of standing 
by that settlement, and his position was foreshad- 
owed in case of the continuance of the agitation. 


: He is now feeble and dying, but, with character- 


How can my colleague profess the principles he | 


istic patriotism, his banner is planted upon it to- 


: day; and the future, at least, will know that he 


resisted to the last all effort to merge the Whig 
party into a contemptible abolition party, or to 
contaminate it with the spirit of sectionalism, by 
“ agreeing to disagree ” on principles vital to the 
existence and perpetuity of the Union. 

Mr. GREY, linterraptinz.) I ask my col- 
league if he will, in his speech, publish the very 
words Mr. Clay used upon that occasion—that 
is, the extract to which he alludes? If so, my an- 
swer to his question will be obvious. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Asa matter of course Į 
will. I never miss fire on an extract. [Laugh- 
ter.} Kentucky will perceive, sir, that the sign- 
ers of the “ Address ” intimate a third organiza- 
tion only as the remedy for a necessity which may 
be created by the prostitution of the Whig party 
to the embraces of that faction which now refuses 
to recognize the finality of the seulement, or to 
declare a determination to abide by it. The Ad- 
dress is arraigned, and I am prosecuted by the 
honorable member for the identical sentiment an- 
nounced to Kentucky by Henry Clay. I repeat 


| it—I express it—I will act up toit. It may suit 


others to hide it “ in smiles and affability,” and 
to teach the people of the slave-holding States that 
the expression of such sentiments is evidence per 
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æ of a wish to disorganize the Whig party. It i 
may benefit my colleague to take upon ie tlan- | 
tean shoulders the fortunes of the Whig party in ` 
such an emergency, and to pledge the high-spirited 
people of his district to stand by the Whig colors, 
no matter where they are to be borne—never give 
up the ship—but, sir, the people whom I have 
the honor to represent on this floor, even with the 
insidious counsels of the press constantly poured 
in their ears, will not be found either ignorant of 
true principles or too timid to avow and maintain 
se 
repeat that my political position is the reault of 
an honest conviction of whet will promote the good 
of the country. I accord to othersall that l claim 
for myself; and I am one of those who have never 
made a difference of opinion, which I believed was 
honestly entertained, a matter of distruat between 
me and any other individual. 1 believe, sir—and 
{ have stated it pablciy: l have stated it over my 
own signature, I stated it at the commencement of 
my canvara, I have stated it everywhere, and con- 
tinuously—that an indorsement of the compromise 
measures ag a fina! settlement of the questions they 
embraced, was vital to the peace of society. Do 
you believe, sir, that with that solemn profession in 
my mouth, with that solemn underatanding of my 
sentiments, that I would agree to be politically azso- | 
ciated with those men who go forth to the commu- | 
nity with the declaration in their mouths, that for 
the sake of expediency, and to catch voters, we 
aballageec‘odiengrce upon this high question? How 
could l? No, sir, I am willing to stand arraigned 
before the people of Kentucky for the su ion 
of a third party organization, upon the basis which 
has been ted, and—no matter what others 
may say—TI say that it will be as possible for 
mortal hand to rend the sun from the heavens as 
to induce the men of Kentucky to stand to any can- 
didate—no matter how he may be heralded, no mat- . 
ter with whom he may be asaociated—whose ban- 
ner does not contain, in the poetic language of my 
younger colleague, ‘‘ in letters of living light,” so 
that every mountaineer may see it, and the humblest 
r may understand the declaration, that in his 
administrative course he will lend the full benefit of 
his influence in upholding and p iming the fugi- 
uve slave law, the finality of thecompromise, and in 
strengthening the bulwarks which the patriotism 
of the Thirty-first Congress erected, to prevent the 
bitter waters of sectionalism from flowing over 
this happy country. I promise that I will stand | 
upon the platform er by Henry Clay in 1850, | 
whatever may be the consequence. g 
I wish now to be understood distinctly: First, 
I contend that the settlement of sectional ques- - 
tions, which was made by the Congress of 1850, 
in that series of measures known as the compro- : 
mise measures, is to be considered a final settlement | 
of the principles it established; that these are to be | 
maintained and upheld hereafter as fundamental prin- .. 
ciples of administration in this Federal Government; 
a settlement of constitutional power on the dis- | 
puted points. Second, that the law for the recla- |. 
mation of fugitive slaves isto becarried into faithful | 
execation, as part of that adjustment, at every | 
hazard and through every instrumentality which |: 
may be necessary to give it complete efficiency; | 
that the law, as it stands, is to be maintained, with- | 
out modification, until time shall show the points ` 
in which it is liable to evasion or abuse; and then ; 
modification shall be made, by the consent of its || 
friends, only to render the system more perfect ': 
which we have adopted. That, sir, is what I | 
mean by “the finality of the compromise’’—the |. 
idea my mind entertains of the position that should i 
be assumed by the National Whig Convention and |; 
the National Whig candidate for the Presidency. | 
And 1 now say here in my place, that this is the I 
unalterable ition of the people of Kentucky. :’ 
Should the 
date fail to come fairly and squarely up to a pledge |. 
to the principle I have asserted, gentlemen will see |; 


what faith there is to be given to promises of the || personal popularity, and such favorable influences | 
ple for the mere sake of party; as I could awaken in my behalf with the in- 


vote of our ; 
gentlemen will learn that I have correctly estimated `| 


the force and direction of the ballot-box. Incase || men of that district. It seemed for a time hope- ' 


of such failure, whatever exertion I make shall be i! 
honestly and continuously made to assert the prin- | 
ciple on which, in my solemn judgment, the safety || 
of the Union reposes at this moment, and whic | 


so ardently I desire to establish firmly. My col 
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league shall have the benefit of the popular judg- 
ment; I have no fear of the result. e may ar- 
raign me, not only for the suggestion, but for the 
actuality, of a third organization should both par- 
tiea fail. In that event he may form an issue be- 
tween him and me, and the people can judge who 
stands fairest, and boldest, and truest, and most 
loyal, to the principles and their consequences 
which the Whig convention of my State Las laid 
down as the Whig guide. 

My honorable colleague, in justification of his 
own course in the caucus, and by way of challenging 


my competency to suggest a principle of action to - 


the Whig party, has alluded to the fact that an 
editor in my district speaks of me as “a Whig of 


only a few years’ standing.’ Such allusions to ` 
my political course are made with the intent to `: 


break the force and influence of my action, and to 
create a prejudice against me in the minds of my 
higa. The honorable occupation of col- 
lating this sort of newspaper lore, to reproduce it 
here accompanied by comments, and to circulate 
it through the country, as his debut as a statesman, 
shows that my colleague has studied weli the 
Greek maxim, ‘‘ Know thyself.” 
Mr. GREY. I hope my colleague will allow 
me to explain. I stated 
ublished in the printed speech the gentleman has 
before him, that I would not, in any remarks i 
addressed to the House, draw upon the statement 
of editors of newspapers to prove any fact which 


was not admitted by the gentleman himself. That . 


statement I made before I read the article to which 
the gentleman alludes. 

r. MARSHALL. 
to the original 
sible people will look at the merits of my sugges- 
tions ai judge me by them, instead of the stand- 
ard my colleague would erect. But, sir, were I 
compelled to produce a patent for my Whiggery, 
in order to secure liberty of speech, [laughter,] I 
must remark that mine will be found of a tolera- 
ble date—by no means the youngest among the 
Whig members of this Congress. I supported 
Harrison, Clay, Taylor, and all the Whig candi- 
dates intervening. I have regularly acted with 
the Whig party since I was twenty-four years of 
age, in al that appertains to national affairs. If 
I chose seriously to defend myself against such a 


I entertain no resentment 


| charge as this, Í would point to the fact, that in | 
| 1849, without the slightest solicitation on my 


rt, I was invited to become the candidate of the 
hig party in my district, by a Whig Conven- 


‘ tion, representing every part of it. Was my col- 


league ever invited to become a candidate for Con- 

reas by a convention of Whigs in his district? 
Great laughter.) 

Mr. GREY. I will reply to the gentleman. I 


was not a candidate in opposition to the will of a . 


majority of the Whigs of my district, although I 
was elected in opposition to the nominee of a con- 
vention. Another Whig and myself had been 
canvassing very laboriously for months, when a 
convention was convened in opposition to my 


wishes, and unnecessarily, as I thought, because . 
there was no Democratic candidate. The conven- . 


tion would nominate neither my competitor nor 
myself, but gave the nomination to a gentle- 


man not previously spoken of asa candidate. I. 


then appealed to the people, and my course im- 
mediately brought down upon me the violent op- 
position of nearly all the most active and influen- 
tial Whig politicians in the district, backed by the 
denunciations against me of all the Whig papers 
in the State; which papers, and innumerable 
printed circulars from different individuals opposed 
to me, were circulated throughout the eleven coun- 
ties by express riders and otherwise, which occa- 
Boned an excited and angry contest; and, as there 
was no Democratic candidate, finally resulted in a 


hig Convention or the Whig candi- | bitter personal wrangle; no measures of Govern- | 


or political questions were discussed, 


ment policy t 
and thus I was thrown entirely upon my own 


telligent, noble, generous, and independent free- 


less, and utterly impossible to resist the force of 


| overwhelming influences which such active a 
ut, . 
sir, when the day of final settlement arrived, a ! 


powerful combinations brought to bear. 


decree went forth in my favor by the proud major- 


istinctly, and it is go || 


ae or my colleague, for sen- ' 
l ; 


ity of nearly four thousand votes; and in that 
“ adjustment” all parties acquiesced, and none 
have intimated a wish to repeal, alter, or modify 
| that ** compromise settlement” agreed upon that 
i day, nor shall ] ask public meetings to pass res- 
‘lutions ‘*reindorsing” or ‘ reaffirming’? what 
the people then and there decided. 
r. MARSHALL. These reminiscences are 
“not of my calling out. [Laughter.] 1 do not 
arraign the gentleman—my question was a civil 
one. God knows! humble as I am, after I can- 
vassed my district, the Whigs never thought of 
refusing to let me make the canvass, nor did they 
try to present anybody else, who ‘had never 
been thought of before.” [Great laughter.] 
Mr. GREY. I will remind my colleague that 1 
had my trial, and received a glorious and triumph- 
i ant acquittal, which I have a right to plead in bar 
‘of his indictment; for my honorable colleague 
knows well, that by the constitution and laws of 
Kentucky, not even a criminal can be tried twice 
for the same offense. Sir, I hold my seat here, 
; not only by a larger majority, but by a larger ag- 
i| gregate vote than any other member from Ken- 
‘| tucky, and I received a larger vote than was ever 
|| before given to any candidate in my district. 
Mr. MARSHALL. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
|| since my colleague pleads the Constitution in bar, 
jd will Tet him off. [Renewed laughter.) The 
‘| comparison of our claims was not begun on my 
part, He came forward, and, as we say in the 
est, called all Kentucky up *‘ to form a ring,” 
_ in order that he might have witnesses to the casti- 
tion he meant to administer to me. I have no 
': idea the impression shall go abroad that I submit 
to this kind of pretension, or that I am to be 
dragged as a victim at the victorious chariot- 
wheels of any such conqueror. 
My colleague challenged my title as a Whig. 
It was he who arraigned me, and now his conduct 
under these images of the past, beats the king in 
: Hamlet all hollow. [Great laughter.) He says 
we havenot Whig strength to sparein Kentucky; 
i that we have a Democratic Governor. Ido not 
: know—some of my Democratic colleagues may 
‘| kKnow—there we lost the State. I do not know, 
: for I will say that I have never examined it. 
| Mr. GREY. I ask my colleague if he inti- 
|| mates—— 
Mr. MARSHALL. I want my colleague to 
l! distinctly understand that I make no intimations. 
ii I state facts. 
| Mr. GREY. When I was speaking of the 
gentleman’s political conduct, I asked him, if I mis- 
| stated any facts, to correct them. Does the gen- 
| tleman intimate that my conduct as a candidate for 
/ Congress produced, or caused the election of a 
Democratic Governor in Kentucky? Mr. Dixon 
was the Whig candidate, and Mr. Powell (now 
: Governor) was the Democratic candidate. Both 
| of them resided in my district. I deny, ajr, that 
| my being a candidate prejudiced Mr. Dixon’s 
i 


| election, or that it was the district I represent that 
i defeated him; but I charge that it was the Louis- 
ville district, to a greater extent than any other. 
In 1848, Governor Crittenden and Governor 
' Powell were our candidates for Governor In 
_ 1848, Mr. Powell received in my district 5,477. 
In 1851, Governor Powell received in my district 
: 5,421. Thus Governor Powell actually received 
| 56 votes less in 1851 than he did in 1848. In 
|| 1848, Governor Crittenden received in the Louis- 
li ville district 788 votes more than Governor Pow- 
i: ell; but in 1851, Governor Powell received in that 
district 81 votes more than Mr. Dixon. — 
Sir, my colleague’s is the only Whig district in 
| Kentucky which gave to Governor Powell in 1851 
| a majority over Mr. Dixon. I have here the of- 
|; ficial vote which my colleague says he never ex- 
| amined, and I state that my district gave to Mr. 
Dixon in 1851, a majority Jarger than the average 
:i majorities given to the Whig candidates for Cam 
‘| gress in that district since it was formed. Theh, 
| sir, when his is a Whig district, and gave to Mr. 
| Crittenden, in 1848,a majority of near 1,000 votes 
i! over Governor Powell, but in 1851 gave to Gov- 
i ernor Powell a majority of 81 over Mr. Dixon— 
:: with this official report before him, it comes with 
`| a bad grace from the Representative of that dis- 
| trict now to charge that it was either I or my dis- 
trict which defeated Mr. Dixon. 
Mr. MARSHALL. My colleague does not 
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‘say that eighty-one covered the deficit. Where | 
did the Whig candidate lose the rest? Why does 
not my colleague state Crittenden’s and Dixon’s || 
respective majorities over Powell in his district? | 
‘Why compare Powell with Powell in his district || 
and with his competitors in mine? How much - 
did Powell gain in 1851 over his vote in 1848 in 
my district? Hesays Dixon’s majority in his dis- 
trict was larger than the average of Congressional 
majorities given to Whigs since the formation of 
the district. That may be; for the district has 
sometimes been represented by a Democrat. I 
have never examined election returns very crit- 
ically, as ł have never felt called on to ex- 

lain their bearing. I believe that I got all the 
Whig votes in my district, and may be some 
‘of the Democrats. I was perfectly aware of the 
fact, although I was but a Whig ‘tof but a few 
‘years standing,” that I ran ahead of the Whig 
ticket in every county of my district. The 
whole party strength that could be brought out, 
was produced on each side, and the Whig candi- 
dates were pretty much together. I think Mr. 
Dixon polled all the votes in my section, of his ` 
party, that voted atall. I did not bring any charge 
against my colleague on this point, or mean to 
‘make any assertion to produce an impression that , 
‘he traded the Whig candidate for Governor off, 
“because I knew of no facts to that effect. He is 
hyper-sensitive on this point, and jumps at the 
‘very rustling of the leaves. What this means I | 
know not. [Laughter.] My colleague cites a | 
‘newspaper paragraph against me. I think it is | 
‘within the legitimate bounds of discussion, to say | 
‘to him in answer, that after my service in the : 


“Thirty-first Congress, and before my return to || 


“Kentucky, I was nominated for reélection, by pri- | 
mary Whig assemblies in every county of my 
‘district—the candidacy was yielded to me by the 
“gentlemen of my party without the presentation 
‘of a rival claim, and conpeiemly without the for- 
"mality of a convention. My election on both of ; 
‘those occasions was warmly and vehemently urged | 
‘by the identical newspaper from which my cok | 
league quotes. As he refers to it as authority 
‘against me now, | commend him to its files for 
proof that his election to the seat he occupies 
“was mourned as a public calamity, and, when it 
was accomplished, was regarded as an outrage , 
“upon the wie party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREY. How is it now with the Whig 
papers in Kentucky between the gentleman and 
“myself? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Since that paper had ad- 
‘vocated General Scott, I think é has taken a liking 
to the gentleman. (Laughter.] There exists a cor- 
‘respondence between that same paper and one who | 
'I learn sits in office at the desks of the Treasury | 
Department—a correspondence evidently intended 
to prejudice ine in the eyés of my constituency; 
‘whichaasperses my motives, and falsifies my pub- 
lic course. I take this occasion to state, that while 
I have not noticed and do not mean to notice the 
letter-writers who have béen so busy of late with 


show that it is not I, but the gentleman who wears 


: garments out of fashion.” 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I wish merely to 
correct the gentleman asto the Cleveland Herald. 
It is a compromise paper. : 

© Mr. MARSHALL. 1 have never seen it, and 
| care very little about its character. My colleague 
: has chosen to allude to me as “a mum candidate 
| în 1849,” and institutes a comparison between my 
| position then and that of General Scott now. 
, This charge of my colleague will be laughed at by 


| my constituents, and I would not notice it were his 


speech only to go before them. Butas he will circu- | A 
= ceive several in the West and South have already 
| done. My colleague must have heard all that 
| passed between the honorable President of that 


‘late it extensively, and as the Scott papers will no 
doubt strike large editions of it, I will render a 
brief explanation of how far Iwas a mum candi- 
date. 


‘accepted a Whig nomination for Congress. It so 


occurred that at the time I was canvassing my dis- . 
‘trict for a seat in Congress, candidates were can- ` 


; vassing the several countiés for seats in the State 
i convention, to revise and amend the State consti- 
i tution. These discussed questions pertinent to the 

duties of the office to which they aspired. Among 


‘| other questions, the policy of providing in the ' 


new constitution for a system of gradual emanci- 


| union of Whigs and Democrats on an emancipa- 


the general party organization. 
tained a very small Whig majority, though it had 
not been represented in Congress in eighteen years 
by a Democrat. My competitor wanted to take 
the chances by turning our canvass for Congress on 
a purely local question, with which, when elected, 
the successful candidate could not, by possi- 
bility, have anything todo. I refused to permit 
the canvass for Congress to turn upon any such 
issue, and confined myself to the discussion of 


| sider. I made no concealment whatever of my 
| views on the question of emancipation. I would 
not agree to canvass for a congressional seat as a 
Whig candidate on that ground, because I could 
| not possibly act officially on the quéstion, no 
matter what my opinions might be, and the dis- 
cussion was therefore utterly and indisputably 


‘| irrelevant. 


| _ If my colleague perceives no distinction between 
that case and the refusal to answer upon a point on 
which the Executive of the United States may, and, 


tion from impartial minds, who will not read my 
| reply through the discolored medium of personal 
| prejudice. As to the comments of my colleague 
in regard to my casual meeting with Mr. Sewarp, 
after my retirement from the caucus, I shall permit 


I was the candidate of the Whiz party—had ` i ry reas 
': the resolution, and desiring its passage—the pro- 


tion ticket, made for the express purpose of testing . À 3 
‘ public sense on this local question, independent of |; ance, and several suggestions that the time and 
My district con- | 
i; alone engage the attention of the meeting, I sub- 


those questions which ia ed had the right to con- | 


should General Scott be elected, in all probability | 
will, have to act, I shall hope for a clearer percep- | 
i! such a resolution at such a place and time. It was 


charge is untenable is manifest on the face of the 
resolution, by its express terms. Indeed, it is 
plain that the resolution refers to the members of 


| Congress alone—and it was drawn, having a guard- 
i ed verbiage, to avoid the very inference which my 


colleague seems to have drawn from it. The 
party newspapers have repeated the same charge, 
as it was originally issued by the letter-writers 
from this Capito}; for editors only obtained the news 
by the telegraph, before their articles were written. 


` [rely upon the candid among their fraternity to 
l: correct the mistake, and to do me justice when 


generally they shall have discovered it, as I per- 


meeting and myself—my reasons for introducing 


test against the application of such a principle by 
Northern gentlemen—and with these lights to 
guide his observation, respectfully | submit to this 
House, and the country, that he stands inexcus- 
` able for the circulation and reiteration of the charge, 


' that it was dictatorial in its terms, and insulting to 


the delegates to the Whig National Convention. 
Tt has not been mentioned heretofore, yet it is 


pation of theslavesin Kentucky arose. Thisdiscus- |! most worthy of observation and remembrance, 
sion brought forth intense feeling; and while the ° 
‘| Whig and Democratic parties preserved their dis- 
|| tinctive organizations, there was a union of Whigs || 
and Democrats on a pro-slavery ticket, and a :' ) 
.: tween the gentlemen present upon the propriety of 


that the opposition to my resolution was first pre- 


‘i gented upon the principle of the resolution. 'Fo make 
i this 


plain, I will recur to the current of the debate 
in the first caucus. After some conversation be- 


an adjournment to secure a more numerous attend- 
place for holding a National Convention would 


i mitted that before the time and place were fixed, I 
| desired to submit the Congressional caucus reso- 
lution for adoption by those who meant to partici- 
pate in the proceedings, as a proper mode of de- 


!-termining who had the right to fix the time and 


i piece for the holding a Whig National Convention. 


referred to the occurrences'attending the passage 
of that resolution; to it, as a principle adopted, ac- 
cording to my understanding, at the commence- 
ment of this session for the basis of association and 
‘Organization among Whig members of Congress; to 
' the presence of gentlemen who had seceded from 
that caucus rather than to submit to that principle, 

, and to the repudiation of it by them in open ses- 
sion here, and their pubtie declaration that the North- 

: ern Whig members would not acknowledge it, or abide 
_ by it as a principle essential to Whig organization. I 


|i spoke of test votes, which seemed to confirm their 
i'view, and of my own idea that its adoption was 
| essentialabsolutely to the maintenance of the Whig 


party. The discussion which ensued immediately 
was not merely upon the propriety of introducing 


| opposition to the principle of the resotution—opposi- 
| tion tothe acceptance of any such requisite to the Whig 
| organization—and then it was that the doctrine was 
advanced by a distinguished member from the 


| North that the true policy of our party was ‘to 
i agree to disagree.” In that debate my friends 
i| from Tennessee, (Mr. Genrry,] from North Caro- 
| lina, [Mr. Ovurtaw,] from Maryland, [Mr. 
i! Watsu,} from Louisiana, [Mr. Moors,} and 
i| from Florida, [Mr. CaBELL,] mingled, coming to 
' my aid on the proposition—the only vital, real propo- 
| ‘sition we have ever propounded, to wit: that the 
‘principle of my resolution is the only basis on which 
. the Whig members of Congress can maintain organiza- 


them to pass to his constituency, without further 
notice than that they are far beneath the allowable 
‘sources even of inference in a parliamentary dis- 
cussion, and that E cannot afford to waste time or 
to outrage this House, by seriously expressing the 
‘* reflections they awaken.” ‘In the account of the 
proceedings of the caucus, given to Kentucky by 
my colleague, he has attempted to ridicule my 
course on that occasion, by producing what he 
suggests might be a circular letter to the men, 


my name, that | understand this Courier corre- 
“spondent is ‘also a daily correspondent for an 
Abolition paper in the district of the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Gipprves.] (ohter ] Tun- | 
‘derstand that he writes, too, for the ‘Cleveland | 
Herald,” over the signature of ** Otsego,” and he ; 
‘but drops the “S” and writes to the Louisville | 
Courier over that of ** Otego.”’ [understand also, 
‘that the paternity of these letters is acknowledged. 


‘Since he became a correspondent for the Louisville 
Courier, and since that paper has gone the whole 
figure for General Scott, it has, I frankly state, 
‘exhibited decidedly a better opinion of my col- 
league than it had before his election. [Laugh- 


ter, 
. ihr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman from Ken- 
“tucky permit me? The same correspondent writes 

e same way to a paper in the city of New York 
‘about a Fillmore man. : 

Mr. MARSHALL. My colleague talks of | 
publishing his speech to my constituents. “Oh! 
that mine enemy would write a book!” Sir, if | 
‘they who assail my positions and meditate my | 
overthrow will just add to the speech of the hon- | 
orable member the Abolition letters which are ; 
written to my district asainst me from the desks 
of the Treasury Department, | promise them all | 


a 
d 


women, and children, of his district, giving a 


ing, to allay their fears. Ihave only to say to 
the people of Kentucky, such an account as he 


my colleague placed upon that scene, but if they 


| those who retired from it. Sir, his account of the 
proceedings of that caucus, is a series of gross 
misapprehensions of the facts which did transpire, 
and will mislead all who rely upon it. The honor- 
able member very possibly considered the intro- 
duction of my resolution improper, but that can- 


familiar account of the occurrences of that even- : 


furnishes may contain a fair reflex of the estimate ` 


‘should becompelled to rely on it for the facts, they ` 
will die in utter ignorance of the proper history of , 
that caucus, and of the motives which animated . 


not justify the statement to the country, that the ; 
resolution was exhibited with aview of dictating to | 3 
à A the Whig National Convention a platform of polit- | at once avowed—if it only was in order ! 
that my constituency shall put an indorsement to | ical prineiplen for their adoption. That sach a :! 


tion here, BECAUSE IT 1$ ESSENTIAL TO A NATIONAL 
WHIG ORGANIZATION. Ít was at the termination 
of this discussion that the President of the caucus 
first intimated he would decide the resolution, if 
offered, tobe out of order. Then the tactics of our 
opponents at once changed. We heard no more 
debate that night, or afterwards, on the principle; 
the whole Northern opposition, rallying to the 
support of the Chair, presented their front imme- 
diately on the question of order, and availed them- 
selves of the active support of my colleague and 


` others, who, as they assert, were with me on the 
| principle, but against me on the question of order. 
‘| From the moment the chairman made that extra- 


ordinary decision, we heard no more opposition 
to the principle of the Congressional caucus reso- 
lution. Oh, no! now a readiness to support it was 


My proposition was first suggested as an origin- 


1852.} 
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rule its introduction out of order, and beyond the 
competency of the meeting toconsider. This was his 
first decision. It enabled the opponents of the 


compromise measures to make a false issue before | 


the country, tt had the effect to raise a squabble 
about order, and to cover under parliamentary gib- 
berish, of which the people understand very little, 
that great question which lies at the base of the , 
public peace and of the Union, and about the deter- | 
mination of which the people do feel the liveliest | 
anxiety, and the deepest concern. 
Iam entirely aware, that the honorable chairman | 
of that caucus has a large experience in parlia- 
mentary practice, and ordinarily, his decisions 
would command great respect. They are entitled 
to great respect. But his standing as a parliament- 
arian, and the character he has earned in a long 
public life, conspired to invest the extraordinary ' 
decision which he made on that occasion, with a ` 


solemn importance—when connected with the in- | 
` termine what we regarded as a principle, on which 


stant change of the tactics of the opponents of the 
‘principle of my resolution. Isaw the dangerous po- 
sition; I saw the facility with which it would be de- 
fended and covered by the panoply of high parlia- 
mentary reputation; I saw there was to be Southern ' 
as well as Northern opposition to the adoption of 
the proposition I had suggested. My colleague 
says he would have voted for the principle of my 
resolution, but he argues at length against it, as 
being out of order. His is a case in point. The 
facility with which such a view could be enforced 
on him indicates the danger I apprehended. I do 
not state—sir, | do not insinuate there existed an 
intention anywhere to-betray the South—I do not in- 
tend to asperse the motives of any man from either 
South or North. I intend merely to show how 
the decision in this case ‘‘ invested the proceed- | 
ings witha more solemn importance, in-my estima- | 
tion, than had: heretofore attached to them”? 


—by : 
-affording to those who are opposed te the principle 
_of my resolution the opportunity of gathering votes © 
on a parliamentary question, which they could not 
possibly have obtained on the merits; at the same ` 
time by waiving the vital question, and leaving the 
-agitation free to spread through the North in the 
approaching canvass, as fire in the heather. 

Į am next to reply to the query: What was the 
use of offering the resolution in caucus? What had 

to do with it? Why not leave the 

principle you deemed so vital to be asserted by the | 
-delegates to the- National Convention, who would | 
come from the body of the people to settle the | 
principles on which the party should unite? 

I will group theseinquiriesinorder toanswer them | 
-specificaily, for acknowledge their pertinency. 

Members of Congress are, in one sense, repre- ` 


sentatives of the people, as much ag are delegates | 
to a National Convention. Their associated action |; 


in political matters designates and is everywhere | 


accepted as indicating the tendencies of party. | 
But members of Congress are, at least, citizens, | 


‘and. entitled, as freemen, to the expression of opin- © 


ion, and to qualify their own. aets, by limiting the : 
extent to which they intend to bind themselves by | 
those-acts. They had no right ultimately to bind i 


the party—no right to dictate to the National Con- :. 


latform of principle-——but, on the other | 


er the party nor the National Conven- | 


vention a 
hand, neith 
tion possessed the right or power to bind them, 
without their own free consent. My political prin- 
ciples are not established by the will or fiat of a 
National Convention, or any other sort of a con- , 
vention, by a party or any set of men. My prin- : 
ciples of action result from my own reflection, and 
are the responses of my own unbiased judgment. | 
The Whig members of Congress were called upon 
to determine the time and place for holding the | 
National Convention, ‘‘by our editors, our cor- 
respondents, and our party,” says my colleague, || 
“and the caucus was called to respond to this cus- i 
tomary duty.” The call for that meeting says no |; 
such thing. There is no intimation of any such |: 
limitation upon its objects. It was expressly 
published, that we were to meet ‘‘to consider of : 
matters of importance to the Whig party,” and | 
this was the organic law of the caucus. The chair- || 
man possessed no power to limit the consideration ;: 
of themeeting to such subjects as he might choose. |; 


t 
i 

i 
1 
I 


The chasge-of “ naked-usurpation of power ”*-Jies | 


‘the Presidency and Vice Presiden 


! dividual who offered the resolution in question. 
When the Whig members of Congress met in 


© Washington city, in December, that very resolu- 


tion was offered, which, at the meeting of the 9th 


of April, I indicated an intention to offer again. | 


as Whigs, in the legislation of Congress? Their 
powers, as members of Congress, were limited by 


the Constitution; their political association, by the | 
implied instructions of those who sent them here, | 
: or their express pledges; and their duties were : 
plain and enforcible under their oaths of office. ` 
Why did they then go into caucus, and undertake to : 
pass a resolution which was not binding on the par- ' 
ty, and could not bind the people, or any part there- | 


of? My colleague says, “ because we were, at that 
time, organizing for our own action, as members of 
Congress.” What, sir! could we establish power, 


| or prescribe duties, or dictate votes on any subject, : 
We could de- | 


by the result of the caucus? No! 


we should associate, politically, as members of the 


` game political organization; and this much I claim 
: we had the same right to do in the caucus of the 


9th of April, or the caucus of the 20th of April, 
whether we met with or without a limitation upon 
the objects fer which we had assembled. My 
colleague, however, begs the whole question in 
his speech; for he says: 

« Had the honorable gentleman offered a resolution of re- 
indorsement, before or after Mr. Staxny’s, and not as an 
amengmen thereto, I would have voted forit; for I thought 
t 


-any reference to the National Convention.” 


Without arguimg the power or rights of a cau- | 


cus any further, I reply, that had the gentleman 
looked at-my resolution as it was offered, he would 
have seen that it only professes to express ‘tour 
own views,” and without in the slightest manner 
attempting to refer to the determinations of the Na- 
tional Convention, except so far.as to indicate how 


ofar “our own views” will bind us to the result. ; 
If, as members of Congress and gentlemen, we | 
could not pass the resolution I offered as ‘‘expres- ` 
sive of our own views,” how ean the delegates to | 


a National Convention pass: resolutions “ expres- 
sive of their views?” 
Mangum, in the chair of that convention, tel] those 
delegates that it is against the usage of the Whig 
party to ‘adopt'a platform of principles, and that 
precedent establishes the 
merely requires the candidate nominated to write 
a letter stating his views and s? Itiesaid, 
“© Coming events cast their shadows before,” and 


' God knows how long it'may be before we shall 


have the -precedent.of the 20th of April. pleaded 
upon a more extended and more popular theater! 
Already the idea has been advanced that there 
| will be no propriety, necessity, or prudence, in 
| passing a resolution indorsing the «finality of the 
! compromise” through the Whig National Conven- 
i tion as part of the Whig platform. B 
How easy the transition from such a position 
to the raling of a resolution to be out of order 
which establishes the supposed platform, as being 
ainst usage, and the objects for which the National 
‘onvention assembles! What do the delegates 
assemble to perform? To select candidates for 
cy. Why may 
not the President of the National Gon 


have met, and that the people will -hear the nom- 


; inee, and judge of his principlesat their own homes, |: 


or at the ballot-box? “Will it be replied, the del- 


egates assemble to consider all matters of import- | 
I say, so were ` 


ance to the welfare of the party ? 
we called for the same express purpose on the 


: 9th of April; and yet our chairman declared his | 


determination to limit the consideration of the 


| meeting to the mere duty of fixing ‘‘timeand place” | 
for holding a National Convention, and refused |; 


the privilege of ‘‘ expressing our own views” as to 
the extent to which we proposed to commit our- 


selves by that act, or the basis on which we were : 
willing to act for the purpose with others. And | 


my colleague stands here to indorse the doctrine 
of that chairman; and a free press, unmindful of 
the principles such a precedent involves, pro- 
‘nounces condemnation upon me, and asperses my 


What right had Whig members of Congress then ` 
to require an affirmative response to that resolu- 
tion as a preliminary step to their associated action, , 


members of that caucus might consider and adopt such : 
| aresolution as expressive of their own views, and without 


hy may not some Mr. | 


penay law which | 
a 


vention de- :, 
clare that this is the only object for which they `. 


| but to assert a principle, which I solemnly assert, 
: that I do believe is closely, nay, inseparably, iden- 
: tified this day with the Union of these States and 
| the common welfare of my countrymen. If the 
future shall exhibit the fatal consequences to flow 
from a failure to engrave that principle now on the 
administration of public affairs, and to require the 
popular favorite for presidential honors not only 
to avow it anywhere and every where, but to yield 
to its maintenance and acceptance by the old and 
the young, the influence—the free, bold, earnest 
i. influence—of his standing and position; then, 
though it may be too late for beneficial purposes, 
-or to arrest the wreck of national fortune, and the 
overthrow of our Federal institutions, I at least 
shall be able to say to the ghost of this glorious 

Union— 

“ Thon canèt not say I did-it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.” 

My colleague says, however, that he would have 
voted for my resolution had it been offered before 
or after Mr. Sranry’s—but not as an amend- 
ii ment or substitute, for in that view it was out of 
' order! Why? Did parliamentarian ever hear 
f such a reason for sucha conclusion? ‘* Because, ’? 
i| says he, “another proposition was then pending’? 
i| and the caucus desired to proceed ‘decently and 
i! in order,” with one proposition at a time! 1 can- 
| not argue such a point. ‘Everyday’s practice here, 
|| and everyday’s practice under * the rules of the 
|, Senate,” show the insufficiency of the excuse. 
| We sent to that Senate, some months since, the 
| “deficiency bill,’’.and it was in order to amend it 
: 4s under the rules of the Senate,” by proposing to 
‘tack to it “ the Collins line of steamers ”’—to pay 
the expenses of a steam line from New York to 
‘Liverpool out of the Treasury. I merely mention 
‘this to show the flexibility of the “* rules of the 
i Senate,” when parliamentary dispositions are co- 
‘incident with the propositions introduced under 
those rules. There should be no contest on this 
pent of order. Let us take our proper responsi- 
ilities, and stand fairly to the positions we design 
to maintain before the people. ‘I-am ready to be- 
lieve that my colleague has been mistaken—but he 
should frankly say so instead of assailing me in 
van attempt to prove the correctness of his- course. 
; He asserts that I ‘ran away -that I was ‘‘a de- 
serter that J. abandoned my resolution when I 
was assured ‘it would come up the next thing in 
f order;” and much more of the. same character of 

i! assertion. 
| Mr. Chairman, I need but to refer to the decis- 
'i ions of the Chair on that oecasion—to the card of 
i thepresident of the caucus, since published—to the 
‘ testimony of all who witnessed those proceedings 
| down to the time when my resolution was voted 
il down and I retired definitely from the meeting, to 
| ‘prove that my colleague has profoundly mistaken 
| the history of that memorable transaction. Noas- 
| surances were gives some tnat my resolution would be 
|| considered by the meeting. ‘On the contrary, when T 
| retired, it was with a distinct understanding on my 
| part, that the vote laying my appeal from the decision 
ofthe Chair upon the table, expressed the definite and 
fixed conclusion af the majority present, that the Chair 
had ruled correctly, and that ‘‘ the time and place for 
_ holding a National Convention ”’ constituted the only 
| legitimate object for the consideration of the caucus. 


‘Whatever assurances may have been afterwards 
extended to my friend from Tennessee [Mr. GEN- 
TRYJ by his colleague, [Mr. Cutzom,] were given 
without my knowledge, and cannot serve to alter 
_the complexion of this affair. 

While it will be impossible to recur to the course 
` of events with such particularity as to display in 
a single speech the minutie of movements which 
conduced to awaken in my own breast a sense of 
j: the high importance of insisting upon the adop- 
| tion of a resolution affirming the compromise meas- 
[ures to be a final settlement ®f the questions they 
i embrace, I feel that it is due to my own course to 


: refer to some of the leading features in the politi- 
| eal history of the few past months. My colleague 
' has observed that the resolution had been passed 
in a Congressional caucus at the commencement 
i! of this session of Congress, and constituted, al- 
| ready, part of the Whig creed. If that were def- 
| initely so, what possible harm could have resulted 
|| from its repetition by a caucus of Whigs of both 
ji Houses? 
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But my colleague should have remembered to 


state that Northern gentlemen who were in the | 


caucus to which he reters, seceded rather than 


submit to the principle of the resolution, and that | 


they, immediately afterwards, publicly repudiated 
it as forming any part of the Whig creed, pro- 


fessed by the majority of Northern Whigs. They did ` 


not agree that it constituted a proper link in our 
paltice! chain, or that it made any portion of the 
Vhig catechism. The subsequent vote on the 
resolutions of the gentlemen from Georgia aiforded 

rsuasive evidence that the seceders from the 

hig caucus at the commencement of the session, 
estimated the determination of Northern Whigs 
correctly. 


their constituencies or their own, that vote left to 
me, and to other Whigs from the slaveholding 
States, no evidence whatever that a faithful adhe- 
rence to the compromise, and a determination to 
roclaim the principles and laws thereby estab- 
ished as a final settlement of sectional and dis- 
turbing elements, would henceforth be considered 


by them as part “of the Whig creed.” That 
vote exhibited nearly the whole Southern Whig 

in one direction, and nearly the whole North- 
In other words, 
it indicated a rupture, or the necessity of ‘ agreeing 
to disagree’? on an important question affecting the 


party in I 
ern Whig party in another line. 


welfare, 
The call 
the first Spportunity for a consultation, and it was 
a capital chance, because we were to meet in a 
convention of the two Houses. I need not again 
refer to what occurred in caucus; but to prove the 
expectation and the determination of the opponents 
of the compromise—(when I speak of these, I 
mean both members of Congress who opposed 
the e of those measures, and members of 
the Press who opposed them—‘‘ our editors and 
correspondents ’’)—I will insertin my speech a 
few extracts from the New York Tribune of the 
9th of April, and from other prints. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Tribune, who was 
last year a Free-Soil candidate for Congress, and 
who is said to be a co-proprietor of the Tribune, 
in a letter to his paper from this city, dated April 


on the very existence of the Union. 


7, 1852, (the same day the consultation was in- | 


vited by Mr. Mancum,) says: 


“THe Wares asp THE Presipency.—The Whig party 
is composed of two wings—a Northern and a Southern wing. 
The Northern division is opposed to slavery, and always 


has been ; the Southern, of course, upholds that institution. | 
The previous jars and the present divisions of the party 
have arisen out of the conflicts of the two sections on this 


subject. Between them there has been, and is, an inevit- 
able antagonisin. 


now, greater than common, from the circumstance that the 
party has been, and is, in power in the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government, and the necessity has thus de 
volved upon it of presenting a line of action for the whole 
party upon this question. 


“<The administration of General Taylor adopted the let- 


alone poiicy. It proposed to have nothing to do with the 
subject of slavery. Itsaid: ‘ Leave the fugitive iaw alone, 
‘leave California and New Mexico to come in as States 
“when they get ready, and leave them to settle for them- 
“selves all questions of slavery arizing within our own 


£ boundaries.’ This was the policy of the Whig adminis- | 


tration of General Taylor on the slavery question. 

* Under Mr. Fillmore the policy was c] 
ent Administration insist that the line of action of the Whig 
party on this subject shall be what it never was before, 
viz: a perfect agreement and concurrence of opinion, and 
action upon it, by both divisions or sections of the party. 
While it is a fact that the two wings never did agree Me ure 
on the question of slavery, itis proposed that now they shall 
agree. 
down on the slavery question. Certain measures have been 
passed by Congress. Chief among them is the fugitive 
slave Jaw, and the law establishing territorial governments 


without restriction as to slavery. The doctrine is that the | 


Northern Whige, as well as the Southern Whigs, shall sus- 
tain those laws just as they are. And not this only : they 
shall also agree and declare that the slavery question is 
finally adjusted ; that there is to be no more talk, no more 
action, on the subject. Slavery isto be henceforth a taboned 
question in the party. It isthe ‘ Pot Rock’ in our political 
navigation, to which of Whig Administration profess to 
have been the Mons. Maillefert, blowing off all its danger- 
ous prominence. It is to be hereafter considered sunk. 

“ This isthe present position of the Whig Administration 
on this subject—a subject that has long divided it, and long 
been regarded as a question on which the two divisions of 
the party were to be allawed to differ—upon which, in the 
very nature of things, they could in fact do no otherwise 
than differ.” 

* r 


* * kd * 2 


& Oh, green and verdant gentlemen of the House of Rep- || 


resentatives !—ye who vainly fancy that carrying the com- 
promise measures through yonr illustrious body is a great 
political stroke, even a triumph over an ever-active princi- 


Further: so far as members of Con- . 
gress could establish, by votes, the tendencies of : 


‘or the meeting of the 9th of Aprilafforded | 


These divisions, and the consequent 
embarrassments, have been for two or three years, and are | 


hanged. The pres- | 


A course of policy for the whole party is thus laid |: 


[May 26, 
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I ple in the heart of man—-it is time you were resolving that | 


i! the sun shail stand still on another Gibeon. Jt is time you 
were erecting a stage under the ends of the rainbow in order 
i tospike it on to the sky. R is time you had resolved 
that the ocean shall cease to surge, the streams to flow, or 
A the season to return. Vote winter to be eternal, that dark- 
the human heart shall not throb in sympathy with the op- 
pressed, and give voice to its sympathies. Vote not that 
the mental volition of a free people shall be fettered and 


chained down ; vote not that the spirit of liberty shall be |: 


quenched. Do not attemptto betray freedom, do not offend 


humanity, do not provoke Heaven, do not expose Congress :; 
to ridicule, do not do yourselves injustice, by any such :: 
You may ‘compromise? a tariff `: 


monstrous folly as this. 
question, or a land or a money question—for such are ma- 
terial in their nature, evanescent in character, and limited 


man freedom—tor its relations and influences go beyond the 


stars, and its bearings and connections are eternal.” 
2 $ kd k + * * 


t No, Mr. Kit? Wiucrams, and Mr. Homprrey MaR- | 


snaLL, and Mr. E. Carrincron Cane t,and Mr. All-the- 
rest, who dream (fitfully and fearingly, perhaps) that this 
present Whig Administration plan of consolidating the 


Whig party, and bringing it to an agreement upon the sub- | 


i of slavery, will work usefully, you are mistaken. 
, There are two parts to the Whig party. There is a North- 
: em and Southern division—a slavery and an anti-slavery 
‘| wing. There always was, and always must be while it 
i! exists as a national party. On the subject of slavery there 
can be noagreement. The two sections of the party must 
do now, and hereafter, as they always have done—agree 
to disagree—or the party must go to pieces.” 
> * r * * * * 

t There is a natural antagonism in their several positions 
and relations as to slavery that forbids codperation upon 
that subject. And to attempt to force an unnatural union, 
like the one we have been contemplating, is just the most 

' senseless thing that any man, or set of men, can possibly 
| undertake.” 


Again, to show the ramifications of the affiliated 
Free-Soil press of the North, E will now quote 
from the Buffalo (New York) Express, of April 


: 12th. Commenting upon the policy of the Admin- ` 
_ istration and the caucus of the 9th, in regard to ; 


this subject, the editor says: 


“Taz Wie Cavcus.—The members of Congress met 
in the Senate Chamber on the 9th instant. The proceed- 
ings are far from presenting a gratifying prospect for the 
euccess of the Whig party. Tt would seem that the parties 
who got into power in the Whig party, by accident, are de- 
termined that the party shall continue them in power, or be 
defeated; and in their efforts to produce that result, are 
seeking to place the Whig party upon a platform that will 

` insure its ignominious defeat whoever may be nominated. 
' This scheme is urged for the sake of Mr. Filimore—and 
his only; and if it shall succeed, as it is not by any means 
. impossible, the Whig party will long have occasion to regret 
|, the misplaced confidence, by which he has been advanced 
‘| to a position which enabled him to produce such unfortu- 
| nate results. It is plain enough, that no principles or meas- 
ures ought to be made a part of the Whig platform, in re- 
‘| gard to which Whigs entertained adverse opinions. To 
| introduce them, is to introduce discord and defeat. The 
Democracy introduced such a plank into its platform, and 
‘i were thereby divided and defeated. If the Whig party com- 
.| mits the same folly, it will be punished by a like defeat.” 
* * * * * * * 


i; _ “The reason given for so pertinaciously adhering to Mr. 


l 
:. Fillmore, is not of course, because Mr. F. was in favor of 


| the compromise, for Mr. Webster was equally its friend, :; 


l. and General Scott, as is alleged, in the same quarter, anx- 


:, adhesion to Mr. Fillmore a sine qua non with Mr. Marshall, 
ii is one which is not common to him, Mr. Webster and Gen- 
j| eral Scott. 


i the other gentlemen. What is that principle ? 
1) 


Whig caucus, lately held at Washington, we shall discover 


j; Mr. Fillmore, and ‘nobody else’—the principle in sup- 
ji Kentucky would ‘prefer defent, rather than win success 
by its abandonment.’ At the Congressional caucus, which 
was held for the purpose of fixing upon a time and place 


'| ¢ Kentucky, said that before the time and place were fixed 


| €adoption of the compromise resolutions passed last Decem- 
1: © ber by the Whig caucus.’ 

; Those resolutions ‘were drawn to pledge the Whig 
'; party to the compromise measures as a finality ; they were 
: offered on that occasion by Mr. Haven from this county, 
il whom it will not be doubted, acted upon an understanding 
| with Mr. Fillmore, and in strict accordance with his views. 
| This is conclusive evidence that Mr. Marshall in his pres- 


Mr. Fillmore. From all this it pretty clearly appears, that 
the principle sought to be established by the nomination of 
| Mr. Fillmore, is the finality of the compromise, fugitive 
slave law and all. It is, it seems, to be made a part of the 
Whig creed, that the compromise measures, including the 
law for catching men and conveying them into slavery, are 
Whig measures, and that the Whig party will not hereafter 
i; permit them to be altered, amended, or repealed.” 
r * * * r 


“Tt will strike the reader as not a little remarkable, that 
Mr. Marshall and the other conformists of Mr. Fillmore, 
| should have attempted to make Mr. F. strongin New York, 
i] by placing him before the Whigs of this State with such a 

creed and platform. Are they so very verdant as not to 


; ness shall reign forever, but do no such folly as vote that |; 


in scope. But you cannot ‘ compromise’ a question of hu- i 


iously aided its passage. The principle, then. which renders | 
Tt must of course be a principle in regard to | 
Hi which the position of Mr. Fillmore is different from both | 
sIf we look into the proceedings of the Congressional | 
the principle which is to be vindicated by the nomination of `; 
of which Mr. Marshall pretends that the Whigs of |: 


ii for holding a National Convention, ‘Mr. Marshall, of; 


‘for holding the Convention, he desired that they should | 
; “understand each other, and he would therefore move the ' 


ent action, repreeents exactly and with fidelity the views of | 


know, that because Mr. Fillmore was the potential instru- 
i| ment of passing the compromise, that two suecessive 
| Whig State Conventions, and two successive Whig Legis- 
| fatures have refused to utter one word of indorsement 
i 
i 
| 
l 


of hin or his administration, though much importuned 
| from Washington to do so—and lastly, that by a vote of 
i sixty to one, a Whig legislative caucus suggested Gen- 
| eral Scott as their first choice for the Presidency? When 
'; such clear manifestations of Whig opinion are before them, 
i can they suppose for a moment that a man who makes the 
‘compromise as a finality’ bis test, can receive any con- 
siderable countenance in this State? If the convention 
should adopt that sectional test and nominate Mr. Fillmore, 
all the best exertions of all the press and politicians in the 
State could not poll sixty-six per cent. of the Whig vote 
for our ticket. Nor do we believe that there is a single free 
State that the Whigs could carry on that issue.” 


I will not multiply these extracts but to insert 
a single paragraph from the Forest City, (said to 
be a Scott organ in Ohio,) published at Cleveland, 
in reply to an article in the Pittsburg Post: 

& Upon ali subjects of practical legislation, the great body 
of the Whigs in the North, and of the party known as the 
Liberty, or Free-Soil party, do occupy common ground, 
and with the exercise of a little common sense and common 
charity, they might act in concert-—as they alwaye should 
have done—and so accomplish the object which each pro- 
| fesses to have so much at heart. : 

| “We rejoice at this result, and we think we discover in 
, the present aspect of political affairs, omens of success that 
| are really encouraging,” &c, &c. 
| These are but specimens from an abundant 
| magazine of similar materials with which the 
_ Northern press is stored. These serve to show 
‘the power which is forcing forward the renewed 
‘agitation of sectional questions. Responsive to 
these articles bents the heart of that organization 
at the North, which has waged the cruel war upon 
Millard Fillmore, and in favor of a more available 
candidate for the Presidency. 1 shall merely insert 
these examples to prove to the people’of Kentucky 
that there is reason to be bold now in the asser- 
tion of principles, and tenacious of their indorse- 
| ment as “* bonds of national Whig organization.” 
| [stand here at the Capitol of the Republic, 
amidst the multiplied evidences of the effects of the 
i| spirit which breathes through the foregoing ex- 
‘tracts. I confess my astonishment that my col- 
| league has not deemed them worthy of his notice. 
' But I must pass on. The caucus of the 9th of 
‘ April adjourned to meet on the 20th, with the 
‘ distinct announcement on my part that I should 
offer for its consideration the resolution approving 
‘ the finality of the compromise, and with the de- 
| claration of the chairman that he would refuse to 


let it be considered, and that if the meeting wanted 
to entertain it, another chairman must be provided. 
© On the 15th of April, (it is reported in the Con- 

essional Globe,) Mr. Maneum addressed the 

enate in a speech of considerable length, from 
"u which I quote the following, to show the fact that 
i he considered the “finality of the compromise” 
| not only as unfit for the consideration of a Con- 
gressional caucus, but as absurd in the political 
: platform of a National Whig organization. His 
. speech—between the two sessions of the caucus— 
i has been so celebrated as a brilliant exposé of the 
reasons for sustaining “the most available candi- 
date,” that I shall spare my own comments. My 
object is to present to the people only a connected 
picture, showing the true history of events: 


“ But yetI find gentlemen, whose ambition may be limited 
to a township, or a county, or a Congressional district, or, 
at most, perhaps to a State, impugning me in the public 

rints as a tail to the kite of the honorable Senator from 

ew York, ar Sewarp,) for whom I have all due respect 
except for his opinions on the delicate subjects to which I 
have referred. There we are wide as the poles asunder. 
In regard to that we agree to disagree. Yes, sir, these gen- 
tlemen of but yesterday are arraigning my consistency, my 
steadfastness to the South, to Southern principles and 
Southern institutions. Where can the boldest of them find 
that, in a public life of nearly thirty years, I have quailed 
in the presence of an enemy to the peculiar interests of my 
region of country? Where has the intimidation of power 
made me succumb? or the blandishments and the arts of flat- 
tery seduced me from the course which I have marked out for 
myself? No recordof the sort can be produced. I may hea 
little ultra on this subject ; yet I hope that does not extend so 
far as to make me sectional, and to forget that I have a great 
duty that I owe to every portion of this blessed Union; [ 
hope not, sir. But some gentlemen are so extremely wise 
that they cannot associate with gentlemen who entertain 
different views on that subject. e must introduce into our 
latform and our creed a new principle. Weare to take 
he compromise asa new article in our political creed. I 
have not looked at it very much of late; but I well remember. 
when it was passed, if you went South, you would find but 
a mere majority of Whigs and Democrats, combined, in 
i favor of it; and if you went North, you would find the ma- 
| ‘jority the other way—more Democrats in favor of it than 
| Whigs, I admit. Well, that would be a platform!” 


The caucus of the 20th met. The gentleman 


{ 
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from North Carolina (Mr. Stanty] sprang to his | 
feet immediately after the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the 9th was read, and the Chair recognized 
him, not me, though I essayed to obtain the floor. 
The address which my colleague complains of so 
bitterly, details the rest. Imperfectly as I have 
connected the history of events, | flatter myself 
the Whigs of Kentucky will find enough therein 
to justify my anxiety to pass a resolution by the 
Whig members of Congress, “ expressive of our 
views,” on the absorbing vital question of the day 
and the age. They will not regret more sincerely _ 
than I do the view entertained by my colleague ; 
that such a resolution was out of order (!) ina 
Whig meeting of Whig members of Congress, 
assembled under a general call, and acting ‘ un- 
der the rules of the Senate.” Having been com- 
pelled by my sense of duty to retire from the 
caucus, and being virulently assailed by the same 
power whose operations I have partially glanced 
at in these remarks, I felt at liberty to explain the 
facts, and ‘ the reflections they naturally awak- ` 
ened” to my fellow-citizens, without subjecting -' 
myself to criticism by gentlemen who thought `: 
proper to pursue a different course, under another |: 
view of ‘ the duties of the present and the hopes | 
of the future.” In conclusion, I say to the people 
of Kentucky, that I have assailed no one of my 
colleagues. I have a right to state facts essential 
to an understanding of my own course. Í am 
ready to justify and vindicate the correctness of || 
that course, which, after a full review of it, I now | 
would not change in any essential particular. I h 
am content to abide the judgment of a free and || 
intelligent people. If{ shall be condemned by | 
their voice, I will at least fall with a conscious- |! 
ness that all the ends I aimed at were the protec- | 
tion of the constitutional rights of the minority, | 
and the establishment, on sound foundations, of |. 
those great principles upon which now rest the 
peace of society and the republican institutions 
ae secure and bless the homes of this favored || 


i 


Anarene li 
NOTE. - f 

To facilitate an understanding of the proceed- | 
ings of the caucus, and of their bearing on the | 
principles which I attempted to assert, as well as | 
to demonstrate the correctness of the statements 
of the “ Address,” the following extracts may be ‘| 
useful, and are, therefore, appended to the fore- : 
going remarks: 

Eoin from Mr. Mancum’s card of May 19, 
1852: 

“ The Chair ruled both Mr. Marswa.v’s and 
tMr. Genrry’s resolutions out of order, as 
‘amendments to the resolutions offered by Mr. | 
‘Srawty. The Chair, however, decided to receive 
t Mr. Gentry’s resolution as a substantive propo- 
‘gition, if it should be so offered—not Mr. Mar- 
§ shail’s, which could be received only by the assent 
tof the majority of the meeting.” 

The Address shows the vote of the majority of 
the meeting, agreeing with the Chair, that Mr. 
MarsnaLL’s proposition should not be received. 


ji 
i| 


Extracts from debate in House, Congressional || 


Globe, May 19. Mr. Genrar, of Tennessee: 
* # * * * * * * 


** Now, here is the fact: The chairman neyer 
‘did in any way revoke his first decision, which 
‘was, that anything beyond the mere matter of 
t fixing the time and place for holding the Nation- 
t al Convention would be beyond the legitimate | 
‘t powers and duties of that Congressional caueug; ` 


‘ and that it would be a usurpation of power which ` 


‘had not been delegated to them by the people. | 
t But it is algo true, that when I pressed my reso- 


‘lution upon him with some degree of vehemence |; 
‘—responding, I dare say, somewhat prompted :' 


‘by the kind feelings he entertained towards me ` 
t personally—~although he would not be inconsist- 
‘ent with himself, and reverse his decision, he | 
‘nevertheless said that it would be competent for 
‘the meeting, if it should so choose, after it had dis- 
* posed of its legitimate business, to entertain that 
‘proposition, and that his own personal wishes 
t were in favor of such a result. 

#I said that I saw gentlemen upon the other 
‘side were beginning to be sleepy, and that by the | 
‘time we had resolved ourselves into a kind of de- | 
‘bating society upon the resolutions offered by 
‘my friend from Kentucky (Mr, Magsuatt] and 


: ‘have been passed by Southern votes, with the 


: Sof Congress, 


; ‘tions were ruled out of order b 
u and that ruling was sustained 


| *tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry.] But, in ‘| 


‘myself, gentlemen would begin to have an appe- i! 


ji 


‘might have passed the resolution. But it would `| 


F 
ral 
1 


‘help of those few Northern gentlemen who were 


: ‘willing to coöperate with us. The Senate Cham- 


‘ber would have presented buta ‘ beggarly account | 
‘of empty boxes,” and another fraud would have | 
‘been played upon the country like that played at ` 
‘the beginning of this session of Congress, and | 
‘which has been made conspicuous by the votes | 
‘of members who acted in that caucus, upon the 
‘resolutions recently offered to the consideration 


_ ‘of this House by my friend from Georgia, [Mr. i` 
‘| © HiLLYeR.) 


‘*Gentlemen say, that if those of us who re- `: 
‘tired from the caucus, upon the proceedings of j; 
‘which my colleague has animadverted, had re- |! 
‘mained, the resolution offered in that caucus by :! 
“my friend from Kentucky, (Mr. MarsHatx,] or |: 
‘that offered by myself, would have passed. I | 
‘affirm, in reply, that if passed at all, it would | 
‘have passed by Southern votes—Northern mem- | 
‘bers being absent, or present with a mental reser- | 
‘ vation, as seems to have been the case in the Con- |! 
‘gressional caucus at the beginning of this session |: 


These resolu- |’ 
the chairman, | 
y the meeting, : 
t both upon my resolution and that offered by the . 
‘gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Marswatt.] It; 
‘is also true that the chairman did say, that after $ 
‘we had got through with the tegilinale business of || 
‘ the evening, if we chose we could resolve ourselves <; 
‘into a debating society, and discuss the subject. || 
‘(Laughter.}] But it is still further true,as I said, !: 
‘that as soon as we had resolved ourselves into | 
‘such debating society, gentlemen would begin to $ 


‘* Now, there is the whole of it. 


‘ ‘get very sleepy, and there would have been no ' 


That would have been 
The |: 


‘one left but ourselves. 
‘the practical effect of the whole matter. 


i~“ great object in introducing that resolution was to | 


‘get Northern Whigs to meet Southern Whigs '' 
‘upon a principle of action which we deemed to ;' 
‘be important to the peace and harmony of the 
‘country and the preservation of the Union, and ‘| 
‘an indispensable means of maintaining the unity || 
‘of the Whig party as a political organization 
‘extending over the whole country, North and 
t South.” 

“ Mr. CaseLL. I have but a word to say in 
‘addition to what has been said by the gentleman 
‘from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] in relation to 
€ those who seceded from the Whig caucus. 

‘Tt has been stated that if the gentlemen who |: 
‘ retired from the caucus had remained, the com- | 
‘ promise resolutions would have passed. That |: 
‘ statement has been replied to, in part, by the gen- |, 


‘ this connection, I wish to state, that, at the first | 
© caucus which assembled, the chairman, in reply j 
t to an interrogatory from me, said he would rule |; 


ia the floor. 


‘consent to act upon it, and decide it. I under- 


| ‘tite for their beds. [Laughter.}] I dare say we || ‘stand this to have been his position all the while.’? 


Extracts from the card of Hon. M. P. Gentry, 
May 22: 

“ it is reported in the official report of Messrs. 
‘ CHANDLER and Dockery, as follows: 

“s: The Chairman stated that the question was 
‘not now before the meeting; but that he deemed 
‘it due to the gentlemen present, and to his own 
t honor, to state explicitly that he should be called 
t on by his understanding of the rules of the Sen- 
‘ate, which had been adopted for the government 


: *of this meeting, and the usages of the Whig 


$ panty, to rule out of order such resolutions, and 
* he took this early time of stating the matter, that 
‘ the meeting, if the 
‘cision, might call 
‘ chair.’ 

“ The above extract is correct as far as it goes, 
‘ but does not state fully what the chairman said 
‘on that occasion. He stated further, that, in his 
‘opinion, the powers and duties of that Whig 
‘caucus were limited to the single subject of fixing 
‘ the time and place for holding the National Whig 
* Convention, and that such a resolution as that sug- 
‘ gested by Mr. Mansua tu (I quote now from Mr. 


did not approve of this de- 
another gentleman to the 


i * Maneum's card) ‘ was inadmissible on the ground 


‘ of assuming to construct in part a political platform, 
‘which the chair deemed as in no extent warrantable 
‘by the usages of the Whig party, BUT A NAKED 
‘ USURPATION OF POWER, properly exercisable only 
‘ by the people, or their Representatives in National 
‘ Convention. He adhered to this declaration, and 
‘ made his decisions accordingly through ALL THE PRO- 
t CEEDINGS OF THE SECOND Caucus.’ ” 

«Mr. Maneum having thus distinctly stated, at 
‘ the first caucus, what would he his course of ac- 
‘tion at the next meeting, Mr. MarsHauu shaped 
‘and phrased his resolution so as to make it appli- 
‘cable only to the Whig members of Congress— 
‘thus seeking to free it from the objection of Mr. 
‘ Maneum, that it is assumed to makea platform for 
‘the Whig party; and I confidently entertained the 
t belief that the chairman would be constrained to 
‘decide it to be in order; but I was disappointed. 


|; ‘When the second caucus assembled, so soon asthe 


‘t brief journal of the proceedings of the first meetin 

t was read, Mr. Stanxy sprung from his seat, an 
* was recognized by the Chair as being entitled to 
He then offered the following resolu- 
‘t tion: 

“© Resolved, Thatit be recommended to hold the 
‘Whig National Convention in the city of Balti- 
‘more, in the State of Maryland, on Wednesday, -+ 
‘the 16th day of June next, for the purpose of 
‘nominating candidates for President and Vice 
‘ President of the United States.’ ’’ 

‘ Mr. Marsnact then obtained the floor and 
‘ offered his resolution, not as an amendment to, 
‘ but as a substitute for, Mr. Stanry’s resolution. 
‘Mr. Marsnaxv’s resolution proposed to fix the 
‘time and place for holding the National Conven- 
‘tion, and ‘ to assert an affirmative indorsement of 
‘the finality of the compromise as a basis of union 


‘the Convention. During the interval which trans- | 


‘ was intimated that the chairman had changed his 
‘ purpose in that respect. 
| ‘assembled, I rose and asked the chairman, or | 
‘rather, intimated to him, that it had been stated | 
‘he would change his purpose in this respect. In | 
$ reply to that suggestion, the chairman stated to ' 
‘me, and the caucus, that his opinions were un- | 
‘changed, and that he would rule every proposition | 


‘ for holding the National Convention.” 
s Mr. Ciineman. I understood Mr. Mawn- i 
€ gum, both in the caucus and since—and J have $ 
t had several conversations with him—to say this, |; 
Sin substance: He regarded everything which |: 
‘did not relate to the time and place of holding :. 
Sof the National Convention, as out of order, ` 
‘both as an amendment and as a substantive 
‘proposition; but he also declared that, after :' 
‘that matter was disposed of, if this motion was | 
‘ made, and if a majority of the caucus saw fit | 
to entertain it, they might, and he hoped they |: 
§ would do so; but he should be obliged to hold : 
f that it was not in order, if the point were made. | 


‘out of order any proposition, whatever it might be, || 
| $ saving that of fixing the time and place for holding | 


‘ pired between the first and second caucuses, it | 


When the second one !} 


* out of order except that for fixing the time and place |: 


‘ He would, however, appeal to them, and, indi- + ] 1 
| + vidually, would be gratified, ifthe majority would |. ‘than an expression of the extent to which the 


‘among the present Whig members of Congress.’ It 
i was ruled out of order by the chair; an appeal 
‘ was taken, and the ruling of the chair was sus- 
; ‘tained by a large majority of the meeting. I then 
‘offered the following resolution, as an amend- 
‘ment to be added to Mr. Stanty’s resolution: 
t< Resolved, That the Whig members of Con- 
| ‘gress, in thus recommending a time and place for 
| «the National Whig Convention to assemble, are 
! not to be understood as pledging themselves to 
; ‘support the nominees of said convention, except 
‘upon the condition that the persons then and 
‘there nominated as candidates for President and 
§ Vice President shall be publicly and unequivo- 
‘cally pledged to regard the series of measure, 
f known as the compromise measures, as a final 
t settlement of the dangerous questions which they 
‘embraced, and to maintain that settlement invio- 
flate,” 
‘s { prefaced the presentation of this resolution 
‘ with some remarks, in which I assumed that my 
‘t regolution was not obnoxious to the objections 
‘taken by the chair to that offered by Mr. Mar- 
€ sĦaLL; that it was strictly congruous with the 
t subject-matter of Mr. STANLY ’s resolution, and 
t that it proposed to erect no political platform for 
‘the Whig party; that it proposed nothing more 
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‘Whig members of Congress, then and there | 
* assembled, were to be understood as committing i 
“themselves, in fixing the time and place for a 
€ National Convention, to the suppor of the nom- E 
‘ inees of that Convention; and, finally, that it was | 
* impossible for the chair to decide my resolution i 
‘out of order under any recognized principle of , 
s parliamentary law, or even under his own ex- |. 
‘ pressed view of the narrow and limited powers 
‘of that Congressional caucus,” 
* * * * * * * 

ss To receive a proposition is one thing; to receive 
‘it, and decide it to be in order is another, and very 
‘different thing. In a public career, that covers a 
‘ period of nearly twenty years, I do not remem- 
* ber a single instance, in any deliberative body of . 
‘which I have been a member, in which the pre- 
“siding officer refused to receive any proposition 
“submitted by a member. To refuse to receive a 
‘proposition is the extremest discourtesy—the | 
“strongest mark of reprobation —that a delibera- -: 
‘tive assembly can visit upon any proposition sub- |: 
t mitted to its consideration. It is never resorted ‘| 
‘to by any deliberative assembly, except for the ‘| 
‘ purpose of stamping and branding its reproba- ` 
‘t tion upon an offensive proposition in the strongest :; 


‘and most unmistakable terms.” $ 
* a & * * * * * ii 


“ By reference to the extract made from Mr. | 
t CaBeLL’s remarks, in the debate of the 17th in- :: 
€ stant, it will be seen, that during the debate which 
€ took place in caucus, upon Mr. Brooxs’s appeal | 
$ from the decision of the chair, ruling my resolu- `! 
‘tion out of order, Mr. CaseLL distinctly pro- | 
t pounded the question to the chair, whether he 
t adhered to his original decision, that everything 
* was oul of order, except fixing the time and place for || 
t a National Convention; AND THE CHAIR REPLIED || 
€ THAT HE ADHERED TO THAT DECISION.” | 

“It was during the same debate, upon Mr. || 
* Brooks’s appeal from the decision of the chair, | 
‘that Mr. Srrorner, of Virginia, responding to |! 
“that decision of the chair, and describing its effect, |' 
“said, in substance, that it amounted to a refer 
“ence of my resolution to a debating society, to be ` 
t formed and organized after the legitimate busi- 


I 
i 


pi 
3i; 
1t 


; myself. 


“fortunate for Mr. Mancum to permit it to be | 
‘understood that he had, at any stage of the pro- | 
‘ceedings in the Whig Congressional caucus, |; 


: t changed the position assumed by him at the first | 


‘meeting of that caucus—viz: that the duties and || 
‘t powers of the caucus were restricted exclusively | 
‘to the single matter of fixing the time and place | 
‘for holding the Whig National Convention. If ` 
*heshould depart from this ground—if he admits, 


Sor if it shall be admitted by his friends, that he 


/6 changed the decision which denied to the caucus 


“the right to do more than fix the time and place 
‘for holding the Whig National Convention, no 
‘plausible defense can be made for his decision 
‘ruling out of order Mr. MansHaxu’s resolution, ` 
‘or that offered by myself.” 


WHIG CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS—COMPROMISE 
MEASURES—THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPRECH OF HON. A. WHITE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

May 26, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the _, 
state of the Union, on the Indian appropriation bili— 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: l desire, sir, to return my most 
sincere acknowledgments to you and the House 
for the courtesy shown me upon this occasion, 
particularly when I remember that I obtained the ii 
floor in a struggle with gentlemen far more capa- | 
ble of interesting and edifying the committee than | 
I regret the necessity which compels me ` 
to make a single remark upen this occasion, for 
several reasons: First, because I do not expect to 
confine myself to the discussion of the bill before 
the committee; and secondly, because I do not |: 
think it right to consume time in irrelevant debate. 

But, sir, I am impelled by a sense of duty, which | 
I conceive I owe not only to myself, but also to | 
those whom I represent, to remove certain false ! 
impressions which have been made upon the pub- 
lic mind, by a portion of the opposition press in 
my own State. I know not from what source | 


. they expect torally. : 
i to be inscribed upon their banners will be deter- 


I believe the chairman, according to the strict 
construction of parliamentary rule, was right in 
his decision; but I was unwilling, by any vote of 
mine, to intimate that I was not willing to support 
such a resolution whenever and wherever it might 
be offered. 

The issue was made; and | voted with the gen- 
tlemen who published the address against the de- 
cision of the chair; but I did not leave the meet- 
ing, because the purpose for which I went could 
only be accomplished by remaining. With this 
explanation Í trust that my position is no longer 


, doubtful. 


In the approaching presidential conflict, there 
promises to be, from the interest already man- 
ifested, a contest for supremacy bitter in its pros- 
ecution; and upon the part of some an apparent 
determination to resort to strategy, regardless of 
principle. The Whig and Democratic parties, 
with their forces marshaled, are only waiting the 
selection of a standard-bearer, under whose flag 
What principles, if any, are 


mined at their respective conventions, which are 
soon to meetin the city of Baltimore. For my 
own part, sir, I desire to see those measures of 
adjustment, commonly known as the compromise, 
written in letters of living light, and so deeply en- 
graven by both parties, declaring them a final set- 
tlement of the questions involved, that the country 


| may settle down in quiet, fully assured that, which- 


ever party may triumph, constitutional right will 
be secured and the Union preserved. 

Although I believe that Whig measures are bet- 
ter calculated to secure the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the happiness of the people, I am not 
one of those who believe that the perpetuity of 
our institutions depends upon the triumph of any 
of those measures which have been so long the 
cardinal qhestions of the Whig or Democratic 
party. So far from it, sir, it is my opimon that 
they are more secure in the hands of either than 
in those with whose mad schemes of fanaticism 


| this Government would not be safe. They have 


been content to advocate and administer their re- 
spective policies within the legitimate limits of 


‘ness of the caucus should be disposed of, to take 
‘into consideration matters and things which the 
* Chair, sustained by the meeting, had decided to 
€ be illegitimate, and ‘‘ a naked usurpation,” and, 
‘therefore, out of order in a Whig Congressional 
© caucus. 

“Tf Mr. MarsuaLL and myself had submitted 


¢ our resolutions to such a debating society as that || 
‘described by Mr. Srraorner, we would have |. 
* been guilty of the absurdity of asking the gentle- || 
t men who onstituted that caucus to rebuke their |! 
‘chairman and stultify themselves; because the HE 
* chairman had decided that those resolutions were | 
t not within the legitimate powers of that caucus; ‘| 
‘and that to assume jurisdiction over the subjects || 
t embraced by those resolutions would be a “ naked || 
t usurpation;”’ and that decision of the Chair had | 
t been sustained by a large majority of the meet- ' 
‘ing. 

“{ refer Mr. Mancum’s memory, and that of 
‘every other gentleman who participated in those 
‘ proceedings, to these facts, to make it clearly |; 
* manifest that it cannot be true that Mr. M ancum, | 
‘at any stage of the proceedings, ruled, as presiding ‘| 
‘ officer, that he would receive, and decide to be in . 
‘order, Mr. MarsuaLL’s resolution, or that offered | 
“by myself, either as amendments or as substan- 
‘ tive propositions. Itis not my object to reproach 
tor assail any gentleman whose inexperience in : 
‘parliamentary proceedings has caused him to || 
‘misunderstand and misstate the occurrencesof the || 
‘ Whig Congressional caucus. Butit is my object || 
* to make it impossible for those occurrences to be | 
‘hereafier misstated without subjecting him who || 


i 
i 
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į instant, at seven o’clock, to consider of matters of import- 


* may make such misstatement to the responsibility | 
‘of willful and deliberate misrepresentation. My- | 
‘self, and those who codperated with me on that |: 
‘ occasion, are willing to abide all the responsibil- ,. 
‘ities which can attach to the line of conduct |} 
‘which we deemed it our duty to pursue Other | 
* gentlemen ought to be equally willing to abide the | 
‘responsibility of their action upon that occasion. | 
‘ Certainly no gentleman can wish the truth to be | 
‘misrepresented or misunderstood, and rest his 
‘ vindication upon such misrepresentation or mis- 
* understanding. 


{ 
i 


i 


j 


i 
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In my opinion, it would be un- | 


:: 20th of the same month. 


i these impressions were derived, which have been 
; the cause of false and unfounded charges, whether 
‘1 it be from the part I took in the Whig caucus, on 
i the memorable night of the 20th ultimo, the delib- 
i! erations of which have been spread before the 
: country, or whether it be from that feeling and 
| touching appeal of mc hears from New York 
[Mr. Brooks] to his Whig brethren of the South, |! 
imploring them not to erect a scaffold upon which ` 
he and the compromise Whigs of the North should |! 
be executed. | 
It will not be improper, I hópe, for me to state, 
briefly, the course I pursued in that caucus. It 
will be remembered, that on Wednesday, April |. 
7th, the following call appeared in the columns of | 
the National Intelligencer: 


“The Whig members of Congress are requested to meet 
at the Senate Chamber, on Friday evening next, the 9th 


ance to the Whig party.” 

In obedience to that call, some sixty or seventy 
gentlemen, comprising members of both branches 
of the National Legislature, met to consider the 
objects for which they were assembled. It was | 
asked at that meeting, by whom was the call | 
made? and the chairman (Mr: Maneun] stated || 
that it was made upon his authority. i 

My colleague [Mr. Mansnaxt] indicated his |. 
intention to introduce a resolution, declaring the ` 
compromise a finality of the measures it em- | 
braced. Whereupon it was distinctly stated by 
the chairman, that all questions not germane to 
the object of the meeting, (viz: the fixing of time 
and place for holding the convention,) would be 
ruled out of order. 

The meeting adjourned, to meet again on the 
Jn the mean time I ap- 
> y colleague, [Mr. MarsnaLL,] as he || 
will bear testimony, not to offer the resolution | 
in the next meeting, as it would make a direct 
issue upon the question, which could not by any 
possibility strengthen the measure, but, upon the 
other hand, would open it to discussion, and the 
country would have the same ordeal to pass, be- || 
peace and quiet, that 


pealed to m 


fore it could settle down in 
it had two years ago. 


the Constitution—with * equal rights to all, ex- 
' clusive privileges to none.” 

In the transition of power from one party to 
another, how different is our own to that of other 
countries. In Europe the sword is the arbiter of 
all political disputes; under our Government the 
i| ballot-box is the medium through which such 
l! difficulties are adjusted. Here the victors assume 
the power, and the vanquished bow in humble ac- 
quiescence. There, misery and blood mark the 
progress of the usurper. Show me, then, the man 


| 


: who would lay an unholy hand upon that Consti- 


tution which secures to us so much freedom and 
so much happiness, and I will show you a fit sub- 
ject to be the slave of tyranny and oppression, and 
unworthy the name of an American citizen. 
From my first entrance upon the political arena, 
I have uniformly acted with the Whig party; and 
so long, sir, aa my first impressions remain un- 
changed, I shall labor to establish the policy 
through which its principles may be carried out. 
The compromise I regard above party policy; 


! and he who endeavors to confine it within such 


contracted limits, in order to subserve party pur- 
poses, does great injustice to those who contrib- 
uted most to their introduction and passage. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Porx,] in 
his speech upon this floor some weeks ago, stated 
“that the compromise acts were passed by the 
‘virtue alone which belonged to the Democratic 
‘party, with a slight postscript from the Whigs— 
‘an indefinite sort of postscript, not enough to 
‘swear by.” Sir, the record justifies no such 
reckless assertion, and I fear the gentleman has 
not taken the pains to investigate the subject as he 
should have done before making it. 

Mr. POLK, (interrupting.) 1 cannot submit 
to be accused of making any reckless assertion, 
which is not justified by facts. The whole tenor 


i of my speech, if it is looked at, shows that my 


position was, that there was no Whig party in 
the land that deserved consideration for its strength 


| as a party when separated from the Abolition and 


Free-Soil factions. And when I made the remark, 
that it was passed only by a postscript, I alluded 
to three men only north of the Potomac, who 
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voted for the fugitive slave bill, If that is a reck- i Mr. RICHARDSON. Undoubtedly. There 
less assertion, truth itself is reckless, Í say the || is no doubt of it. 
facts upon the record show that there were but Mr. WHITE. 
three of them; and, taking the speech I made and will endeavor to ex 
the arguments | endeavored to submit together, gentleman from Ill 
they will show that such was the position I then 
occupied, and such the opinions I intended to ad- 
vance. 

Mr. WHITE, I quote from the gentleman’s 
own remarks, sir, and if they are misquoted here, 
the gentleman shail havean opportunity to correct 
me. He says, upon the third page of his printed 
speech, that the compromise acts were passed by | 
the virtue alone which belongs to the Democratic 
party, with a slight postscript from the Whigs, 
and not enough scarcely to swear by. 

Mr. POLK. If the gentleman will read the 
preceding paragraph, he will see that E was allud- 
ing to the Whig strength North, and that there 
was no Whig party that could carry heo States of 
the Union if they were separated from the Free- 
Soil abolition strength North, 

Mr. WHITE. I donotadmit, sir, the position 
assumed by the gentleman from Tennessee, {Mr. 
Poxx,] that there is no Whig party; and if the 
gentleman will excuse me for a few moments, | 
will endeavor to show to him, and to this House, 
that if there is any party that is entitled to the . of fiery planets. It was the power of truth and 
merit of being called the compromise party, it is | justice, to whose appeals concession cannot be 
the Whig party of the South. Is it so soon forgot- ` refused, without dire and dreadful retributions. 
ten the parts gentlemen took, on both sidesof this i It was 
Halland ineach end of the Capitol? Although I was “ A warfare where none but the morally brave 
not a member upon this floor, I partook of the inter- ' Stood nobly and firmly their country to save.” 
est (1 will not say fear) which pervaded the length © Sir, it is unnecessary to go into the details of 
and breadth of this land. Old questions sprang ` the discussion and votes had upon the different 
up in the acquisition of a vast territory—questions :, measures of the compromise. Suffice it to say, 
which have been, and which I fear will continue ` that there was enough patriotism to pass them, 
to be, the source of discord between the different and J trust there is enough left to sustainthem. [ 
sections of this Union. I ask, sir,to whom were can think of no one measure contained therein 
all eyes turned in this hour of our country’s peril? which, if taken separately, would not meet with 
Tt was to him who checked the mighty tide of - decided and violent opposition. I regret as sin- 
Northern intervention in 1820—who, when other cerely as any man, that, as a whoie, they do not 
men feared for the ark of our political freedom, '; meet the approbation of all parties, North, South, 
and turned from the scene with hearts stricken with ' East, and West. But, sir, they are the law of the 
despair, undaunted and unsubdued his clarion voice :: land, and, as such, I doubt not will be observed. 
restored confidence to his friends, whilst it hurled | I care not for the threats of ultra-Southern men 
bitter anathemas upon those who dared to ap- |! any more than I do for the raving of Northern 
proach with unholy purposes the sanctuary of ` fanatics, and my only regret is, that they should 
American liberty. [t was to him who, when men ; command so much consideration. 
prominent in the Democratic ranks as candidates > The fanaticism of the North, persisting in its 
for the Presidency were yielding to the seductive | wild schemes of domestic intervention with South- 
eloquence of Hungary’s exiled chief, warned his | ern institutions, has more than once brought this 
country of the impending danger, and, ‘as a dy- Republic to the verge of dissolution, the conse- 
ing man, opposed the doctrine of intervention.’ quence of which has been to excite the jealousy 
He it was who conceived and drafted these meas- !' 
ures of adjustment, and yet we hear them claimed j; limited liberties of the slave. This is a fact too 
as exclusively belonging to the Democratic party. ti well known to be denied; for who has failed to 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Do I understand the | see that the chains of slavery are more firmly 
gentleman to assert that Mr. Cray drafted the bills |: riveted now than they were twenty years ago? 
which constitute the compromise? |l! This is an argument which I think should be 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir; most distinctly and | sufficient to induce those of the North, whose 
unequivocally; not the bill as it passed, but I say ‘| philanthropy teaches them that there is a higher 
that all the measures contained in the compromise }| law, to cease their interference, to cease this agi- 
were contained in the omnibus bill reported by the f tation. If it is an evil, itis one for which they 
chairman of the Committee of Thirteen. ‘| are not responsible—a sore which, under their 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not wish to detract |; treatment, cannot be healed. Look at it in what 
from the fame of Mr. Cray in the part he bore in |, 
that matter. I state to the gentleman that the |! 
compromise bills were introduced from the Commit- ;; 
tee on the Territories. They were lashed together, : 
and the names of the individuals who reported | 
them stricken out, and that constituted the omni- 
bus, The fugitive slave bill was introduced by | 
Mr. Mason, of Virginia, 

Mr. TOOMBS, 1 wish to put history right. The 
Committee on the Territories of the Senate intro- 
duced bills which never did pass, and never could | 
have passed; and the gentleman himself who in- 
troduced them voted against the vital principles of `i 
the bills as they have passed—Mr. Doveras, of |! 
Illinois, ! 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not know how that /' 
is. I know this much, that the omnibus bills, with 
one exception, came from the Committee on the | 
Territories. We can settle that matter, however, 
by referring to the records. 

Mr. EWING. I would ask the gentleman from |: 
Illinois, (Mr. Ricuarpson,] if the fugitive slave |! 
Jaw, not ineluded in the bills to which he referred, į 
was not pointed out as distinctly as any other por- | 
tion of the compromise meagures, in the resolu- 
tien? 


plain to the satisfaction of the 


other members upon the other side of the House. 
Tt is unnecessary for me, sir, to designate who 


sent at the passage of those particular measures so 

vital to Southern interests, but who, I will do 

them the justice to say, have, since their passage, 

upon every proper occasion, expressed their un- 
` qualified approval. 

Sir, the condition of the country, and the ap- 
peals of the people demanded that something 
should be done to avert the sad calamity that hung 
over us—the memories of the past, as well as the 
hopes of the future crowding upon us, were cast 
into the balance, and the Union was saved. 

No flash of cannon, no clash of arms, no shock 

of battalians, weltering in gore, were necessary to 
assert constitutional right. The patriotic hearts of 


mon altar, influenced alone by that moral power, 
whose supremacy is as noiseless as that of the 


mighty splendor revolves the interminable hosts 


upon this subject is fraught with nothing good; 
and permit ine to say to you, gentlemen of the 
North, if you desire that this Union should be 
preserved, and the condition of the slave amelior- 
ated, cease this agitation, and turn your sympa- 
thies to a channel nearer home, and let your 
efforts and purpose be to relieve the thousand pit- 


cities, 


which I am an humble member; and it is to be 
regretted that we cannot unite upon this great 
measure of adjustment, so as to present an un- 
broken front in the approaching conflict; for it 
will require all of our vigilance, and all of our 


not of their own construction. I regret the dis- 
only hope that the Whig Convention which is 
soon to assemble, will erecta platform upon which 
all of us can stand united as a band of brothers. 


 Let’s consult and be agreed, 
The doctors say, now's not the time to bleed.”? . - 


and indignation of the South, and abridge the | 


sensions which have so recently occurred, and can | . ; 
:' (a sectional party as it must be) as the dawning of 


both parties yielded their differences upon a com-.' 


l 


| 


iable objects which throng the streets of your own | 


i efforts, to disarm those who, without principles, | 
; endeavor to shield themselves behind hreastworks | s : 
in days past, rendered such eminent service. 


I must claim my time, and I` 


inois, [Mr. Ricttarpson,] and , 


favored, and who opposed, or who were not pre- . 


`: the facts as they exist? 


| 
il 
i 


great constellation of Heaven, around whose | 


But when we see the recklessness of some who 
; assume to be the leaders and organs of the Dem- 
` ocratic party, we are ready to exclaim, O tem- 
pora! O mores! Whilst we are amused at their 
assumptions, we are disgusted with their devices. 
It has been but a few days since that this House 
- was called upon to listen to the most spasmodic 
effort of rhetoric ever displayed upon this floor, 
in an attempt to prove that upon the success of 
Democratic measures was suspended the peace 
-and happiness of the American people. I allude 
to the honorable gentleman from Delaware, [Mr. 
_Rivpte.} 

He charges not only that the Whig party has 
been guilty of all this trouble and excitement, but 
that the Democratic party is entitled to the credit 
of having adjusted them. And in order to prove 
that the Democratic party did all that was done to 
secure the passage of the compromise, he arrays 
a column or two of figures of the votes of some 
of the Northern States upon the fugitive slave bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in boyhood, many an hour I 
have whiled away in the solution of riddles, and I 
would feel as if | were engaged in business of about 
the same magnitude if I were to undertake to an- 
swer all the argumenta of the gentleman on this 
occasion. Does he suppose that the country is 
ignorant of the facts connected with this matter? 
If so, and his object is to enlighten them, why 

‘does he not—occupying a position to which the 
' people look for light—with that fairness and man- 
liness which become an American statesman, state 
Why does he talk about 
the compromise as a Democratic measure, and, as 
conclusive evidence upon that point, present the 
vote alone on the fugitive slave bill, and that, too, 
from the non-slaveholding States? If he intends 
to make one the test of the whole, why not let us 
see the votes both North and South? Does the 
gentleman mean to say that the Democratic party 
of the North are in favor of the fugitive slave law 
as an abstract question? If he does, I should like 
to see the evidence. Every one knows that the 
majority of the Northern people, Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats, are opposed to the details of that law, but 
as one of a series of measures, the adoption of 
i which was considered necessary for the peace of 
| the country, they are willing to acquiesce in, and 
have faithfully executed. If he desires to know 
what party is most united upon the compromise, 
| let him look to the vote of Southern Whigs when 
the measures were pending, and all subsequent 
tests; yet I claim for them no peculiar patriotism, 
but merely to show the injustice done them by 
gentlemen upon the other side. 

Mr. Chairman, I could wish that the two great 
parties would come back to. those issues which 
: have been made in by-gone times—-issues which 
` were mere measures of policy, involving no ques- 
i tion of property or constitutional prerogative. I 
know there have been efforts made to break down 
the barriers which separated them, and let them 
merge into one; but for my own part, sir, I believe 
it best for the country that they should continue 
to exist. But, sir, we are told that there are no 


| 
j 


light you will, and the conviction must come |’ 
home to every mind that Northern interference ' 


Iam devoted to the principles of the party of |: 


` parties now—nothing but factions without princi- 
ples upon which they can actas a unit. Sir, the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Strepuens,] in his 
speech the other day, to which I listened with so 
much interest, and which elicited more attention 
than is usual in this Hall—a speech replete with 
eloquence, but, as I conceive, without sound argu- 
ment—stated in substance, that if the administra- 
tion of this Government were in the hands of either 
party as now arranged, it could not stand an hour, 
and therefore he was in favor of building up a 
third party to be christened the National Union 
party. Sir, I shall leave it to gentlemen on the 
| other side of the Chamber, to define the position 
| of the Democratic party; but I would say to the 
gentieman from Georgia, if he wishes to stand 
with such a party as he has described—if he wishes 
to advance the interest of his country and promote 
_ the happiness of its people, let him return to the 
old Whig standard, beneath whose banner he naa, 
would look upon the organization of a third party 


dissolution, to be averted as the saddest of all ca- 
lamities; and, sir, such a party wearing the name 


which is proposed to be given it, would be like 
“ stealing the livery of Heaven to serve the Devil 
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= f aa a pice cate a a, a na ae Tinfield Ji h be 5 fi t ti 
in.” intereets, all my sympathies, and all |; tice, for. several reasons. I allude to Winfie | have given my reasons for stating 
ay Ea ate with the Slat pipera but I | Scott—Ist. To answer some of the charges which || ized to say that General Scott was o 


love this Union more than I do any section, and | 
there is no sacrifice compatible with honor, that I 
would not make to preserve it. I am devoted to 
the principles of my party, which are as immuta- . 
ble and undying as the Republic itself. There is 
nothing in its name that holds me spell bound; | 
and when its princples are gone I will scorn to 
worship the empty substance that covered them. 

I would say to my Whig brethren, if we do not 
mean to fight together, under the old Whig stand- 
ard, let’s strike the flag and disband the forces; if 
we do, then like men fot us gird on the armor of 
political warfare, and, marching forth shoulder to 
shoulder to do battle in a common cause, resolve 
never to lay down our arms until we stack them 
to shout for victory. There is a responsibility 
attaching itself to our action, not confined within 
the walls of this Capitol, whether we give expres- 
gion to our sentiments in this Hall, or in the more 
secret deliberations of a Congressional caucus; and 
our constituents will, as they have a right to do, 
hold us to a strict accountability. 


We have in our ranks many worthy to be the ` 


standard-bearer of the great Whig army in the 
‘approaching contest. The North has its prefer- 
ences, the South and West theirs. We can com- 
promise principle and constitutional right, and y l 
there are some, who, if we are permitted to judge 
by what they say and do, are unwilling to yield 
personal predilections. 

The present Executive, whose Administration . 
has been marked with a degree of wisdom, pru- 
dence, and patriotism unsurpassed—ay, unequaled 
since the days of Washington—is eminently 
worthy to be our leader; and nothing would give | 
me more pleasure than to see him rewarded by | 
the approval and support of not only the Whig | 
party, but the whole American people. 

It is not to be denied that he is the choice of the 
Whigs of Kentucky aboveall men. They admire 
him as a statesman; they respect him ag a man, 
and love him as a patriot; and no one has ever 

sseased their confidence to a greater degree. 

If he should be the choice of the Baltimore Whig 
Convention, his name will be echoed among thehills ` 
and valleys of Kentucky in notes of joy and glad- | 
ness; if another should be selected, atthcugh they 
may weep over his defeat, they cannot and will 
not forget their allegiance to party, or loyalty to | 
principle. Although he attained his present ex- 


alted position through the inscrutable dispensa- |: 


tions of Providence, he has not yielded to the 
influences of an unexpected good fortune; but, with 
an eye single to his country’s honor and good, he 
has administered the Government with a view to 
their accomplishment alone. 

Although he was educated in the uncertain 
school of New York politics, he has planted him- 


The Compromise Measures, &c.—Mr. 


have been made against him upon this floor, not 
that he is my favorite for the highest office in the 


gift of the American people, but because I know ` 
. the insinuations, whether directl 


made, are false, and intended only to affect his 
prospects for the nomination and election; and 
secondly, to state under what circumstances he 
and his friends may expect the support of the 
people of Kentucky, which State I have the honor 
in part to represent. I say people, because his 
support will not be confined to party, if, as I have 
every reason to believe, he will plant himself 
firmly and unequivocally upon the broad platform 
of the Union, the Compromise, and the Constitu- 
tion. In the samespeech to which I have alluded 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, he says: “I 


‘feel authorized to say in the most unqualified ' 


* manner that there is not a candidate for the next 
‘ Presidency in the Democratic ranks who is not 
: “heart and soul in favor of the compromise meas- 


| tures as they are—in favor of the faithful execu- 
© * tion of the fugitive slave law, against its modifica- 


‘tion or repeal. I defy any gentleman on the 
‘Whig side of this House to say as much for 
t General Scott.” 

I dare to say that General Scott is as good a 


compromise man as the gentleman from Tennes- : 


see, [Mr. Porx,) and a far better one than his 
choice for the Presidency. 

Mr. POLK. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for one moment? In addition to what I said a few 
weeks ago, l am now gratified to be able to state 
that I believe every aspirant in the Democratic par- 
ty for the nomination at Baltimore, has written a 
letter in which he takes the ground that he will 
veto any alteration, modification, or change of the 
fugitive slave law. Are you authorized to say 


put in black and white by all the Democratic aspir- 
ants. 
ration? 
Mr. WHITE. If the gentleman desires an 
answer | will give it to him most cheerfully. I 
trust that General Scott will never make any such 
declaration, for time may prove that alterations 
| are necessary to secure its efficiency. 
Mr. POLK. I am satisfied. 
Mr. WHITE. It is not Whig doctrine to take 
' gucha position. I believe that General Scott is 
incapable of writing a Kane or Nicholson letter. 


a n e a iaaa e 


i: The old hero has never taken a 


| graceful retreat. 

: Mr. POLK. lam not certain that I distinctly 
|; understood the character of the gentleman’s re- 
! marks. 
| to cast a slur at all upon the reputation or stand- 


self upon the broad platform of the Union, scorning 

to measure his acts by a sectional standard. When 

the compromise was passed, and the North, as 

with one voice, raised its opposition to some of 

those measures, he did not fail to bare his bosom | 
to the storm, and declare that the Union should 
be preserved, and the laws executed. Nobly has 
he redeemed the pledge; and for it Kentucky de- 
sires to reward him. 

But, sir, there will be to hima consolation, if 
defeated, greater than can be conferred by power 
or position, and it is that he will be able, in laying 
down the robes of office, to transmit to his chil- 
dren an honored name and a spotless reputation. 


_Can it be doubted that Webster, at the men- 
tion of whose name every American heart beats |i 


proud, would, if nominated, receive the support 
of every Kentucky Whig?—the coadjutor of those 
who assisted in bringing about a reconciliation be- 
tween the different sections of this Union, he con- 
tributed as much as any living man to allay the 
prejudices of his own people, and rivet more 
closely the bonds of our national Union. 

He ia the expounder and defender of the Con- 
stitution, which is the true basis of American free- 
dom, and the proudest monument of political 
genius. So long as there is a heart to appreciate 
greatness, his opinions will be respected and cher- 
ished, and wherever our language is read, the ful- 


|M 


public acts are open to criticism; but any remark 
involving a reflection upon his private character, I 
feel myself obligated to defend—— 
Mr. WHITE. Not by any means. I trust 
that the gentleman will not receive it as such. 
Mr. POLK. For Iowe it to myself to repel 
such imputations. 


: are public 


property. and as such, I claim the right 
to speak o 


them regardless of consequences, and 


attached to them. 
[Cries of ‘* That is right!” ‘* That is right!?"] 
Mr. POLK. I do not pretend to den 


same right with a full view of all the responsi- 


and | will do it in the face of every consequence 
which it may involve. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman can receive m 
| disclaimer or not, just as he pleases. 
, made it as I believed became a gentleman. 
| him that I intended to cast no personal refi 
i upon the dead. 
Mr. POLK. If the gentleman says ao, I wish 


y 
I have 


I told 
ection 


(| that to be distinctly understood, in order that 


| what has transpired may be properly appreciated. 


Minations of his eloquence will be heard. 
There is another name freely used in connection 
with the Presidency, which I desire briefly to no- | 


! Mr. WHITE, . Mr. Chairman, l endeavored to 
| answer a similar uestion whilst the gentleman was 
i Speaking, and if l had had the time, I would then 


or indirectly - 


that General Scott will do the same thing? Iam. 
authorized to state that this declaration has been | 


Will General Scott make the same decla- | 


sition of 540 40’, | 
|; from which he has been compelled to beat a dis- | 


I wish to know if the gentleman intends | 


ing of one, with whom I was closely allied? His | 


r. WHITE. The official acts of public men ‘| 
with a full sense of the responsibility that may be | 


I d to the | 
gentleman the privilege he claims, and I claim the ji 


| bility of whatever may follow, to stand prepared `: 
to defend the memory and character of the man; |! 


that I felt author- 
; pposed to any 
|i alterations of any of the measures contained in the 
|, compromise. I did it from impressions I had re- 
' ceived from frequent conversations I had held with 
him upon that subject—conversations, it is true, 
which were private, but not confidential. I have 
since that time had other conversations with him 
upon the same subject, and I take pleasure in say- 
ing that he confirms what I then stated. 

Sir, I never doubted General Scott’s position, 
nor do I believe any one else does who has taken 
the trouble to inquire of him what his opinions are, 
Warm in his fond affections for his country, he 
has spent a life of devoted service to its interests, 

Educated a statesman his patriotism prompted 
him to pursue the more arduous duties of a soldier; 
upon the frozen snows of the Nerth, in the swamps 
of the South, or among the chaparrals of Mexico, 
whenever or wherever his country called, promptly 
has he obeyed the summons. 

And, sir, is it supposed that he could forsake 
that flag which he has borne in triumph on so 
many hard-fought fields? 

If you ask where are the evidences of his love 
and attachment to those colors, beneath whose 
ample folds every one calling himselfan Ameri- 
can citizen may repose in security, go read the 

history of your country for the last mty years, 
‘;and you will find the name of Winfield’ Scott 
i: Written in letters of living light upon its brightest 
pages. Lundy’s Lane and Chippewa attest his 
early devotion to his country’s flag, whose for- 
tunes he has followed through good and evil re- 
port. Go tothe hard-fought fields of Mexico, and 
there, kneeling upon ground consecrated by the 
blood of slaughtered thousands, ask whether the 
hero of Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, and Chapultepec, 
which were but bloody traces to the gates of the 
capital, fought beneath a black sectional flag, or 
was it the stars and stripes which subsequently 
waved from its ruined walls? Methinks a voice 
might be heard from the spirit land, crying Shame! 
shame! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the permission of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wurtz,] 1 will 
make a few remarks. It seems to me singular 
! that the peculiar Southern defenders of General 
li Scott should so much delight to give a meaning to 
|; a remark that I made in my speech, that was gen- 
, eral in its application, distort it, and apply it to 
l! General Scott. If the gentleman had listened to 
|' the delivery of my speech, or had he read my re- 
:| marks as published, he would not have made that 
assertion. In my speech, alluded to by the gen- 
i. leman, I stated that I had, on my return home, 
, declared to my constituents my intention to ad- 

here to the compromise measures; and that, if 

Genera] Winfield Scott did not choose to publicly 

indorse those measures, and he should be the 
: Whig candidate, and the Democratic candidate 
| was pony pledged to maintain those measures, 
| that I would support him. I further remarked, 
| what I now say, if, when I look over the presi- 
i dential field, I should see a black, sectional rag 
| unfurled by one of the standard-bearers, and the 
| national standard unfurled by another standard- 
| bearer, that I would take position under the na- 


| tional standard. This remark was general, and 
not applied to any particular individual. I now 
declare, that if General Scott chooses to dash to 
. the ground the glorious national banner, and be- 
comes the mum candidate of sectionalists and 
Abolitionists, I shall scorn to enlist under the 
black, sectional rag. 

Mr. WHITE. Iam delighted to hear the gen- 
i: tleman’s remarks. They were intended for the 
: whole of mankind in general, and not General 
, Scott in particular. 
‘| Sir, he knows no section less than his country; 
. and if he should be elected, it will be his aim to 
: bring back the old ship of State to her ancient 
i: moorings, from which ahe has been drifting for 
|, twenty years. He has trod her decks too long to 
|| abandon her in the hour of peril. Her cargo is too 
|! precious, freighted, as she is, with the hopes and 
i. destinies of American freedom, to be left to the 
f mercies of an uncertain sea, agitated by the de- 
i structive elements of faction and fanaticism. But 
i| should the time ever come (which Heaven forbid !) 
| 


when, with her masts and sails riven and torn b 
the tempest and the storm, she must sink beneat 
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Finality of the Fugitive Slave Law—Mr. Bayly, of Virginia. 


the boiling surges of party, when all others shall | 
have left the wreck, the stars and stripes will be his i 
winding sheet; and, wrapping himself closely | 
within 1ta ample folds, will exclaim, ‘ My coun- `! 
try! my country! there is nothing left when thou” 
art gone !” ! 

It has been intimated upon this floor, and else- ` 
where, that General Scott, if nominated by a Na- 
tional Convention, could not carry Kentucky. 
My reply to that allegation is, that it is a libel 
upon the Whig party of that State. I know that 
it has been qualified by my friend and colleague, 
{Mr. Marsuatt,] and. perhaps his qualifications 
do not go too far, for reasons which he stated. . 
I make the assertion upon the authority of the 
Whig State Convention, which met in Frankfort, 
in February last. I will read the resolution touch- 
ing that subject: 

10. Resolved, That Millard Fillmore, treading, as he has . 
done, in the footsteps of Washington, both in his strict ob- 
servance of good faith towards foreign nations, at the same 
time that he has promptly asserted and maintained our own -| 
rights, and in ‘ taking care that the laws should be all faith- l! 
fully executed at home,’ has entitled himself to the gratitude 
and confidence of the people of the United States, asa wise |: 
statesman, a true patriot, and an honest man; and while the |, 
Whigs of Kentucky will cheerfully unite, and do their ut- | 
most for any nominee of the National Whig Convention, | 
we present him to the consideration of that body, as a states- 
man of such approved prudence, experience, firmness, and 
wisdom as would unite the entire Whig vote of Kentucky.” 

[t will be seen that whilst they express a pref- 
erence for Millard Fillmore, they pledge the sup- ` 
poe of the Whig party to the nominee of the || 

hig National Convention; and let me here re- || 
mark, that they have never yet made a pledge of | 
that character which they have not redeemed. | 
Their feelings have been too often outraged and | 
violated, for any one to say that they forget their | 
principles in their attachment to men. Sir, where | 
is the man, who, having observed the memorable i 
events of 1840, has forgotten the dark veil of cha- | 
en and mortification which hung like a pall over ` 

entucky, when the result of the Flartisbare Con- |! 
vention was announced? She mourned the defeat || 
of Cray, and a wail went up from her great Whig 
heartas the cry of an orphaned nation. But when |! 
the time arrived when she was to uphold the ban- 
ner of Whig principles, or permit it to be trampled 
beneath the feet of its adversaries, with what al 
gallant spirit did she bear it through the fight, and | 
the twenty thousand majority she gave to the hero | 


of Tippecanoe, is the foreshadowing of what she | 


will do for the hero of Lundy’s Lane. Whatever 
else may be said of her, it has never been charged | 
that she was wanting in gratitude. She has within | 
her border the fathers, mothers, brothers, and sis- 
ters of those gallant youths who followed him to 
the wars, to return no more—the friends of his || 
brave companions in arms who have fallen in heaps 
around him in defense of their country’s honor; 
and the memory of those who are gone, lingers as 
fresh in the recollection of those who survive, as 
the green grass that grows over their unmarked 
graves. The district ] have the honor to repre- 
sent, is the largest Whig district in the State, and 
go firm is it in its adhesion to principle, that it has 
received the significant cognomen of the Gibraltar 
district. For it, sir, I think I havea right to speak, 
only regretting that I cannot do justice to those 
who sent me here. i 
If Scott should be nominated, and his standard !! 
erected upon the compromise platform, they will 
come from their mountain homesas did the heather- 
hidden warriors of Clan Alpine to the whistle of | 
their chief. 


FINALITY OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS H. BAYLY, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 25, 1852. | 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union (Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut, in the ; 
chair) on the invalid pension bill— 


Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia, said: 

Mr. Cuatnman: There have been two prop- 
ositions propounded in the debate during this ses- 
sion, whichI desire to discuss. One is, that the 
fugitive slave law, like any other law of Congress, 


, the position that the provision of 


olutions to reaffirm them are idle, if not mis- 
chievous. I utterly deny both these propositions.. 
In the first place, I say that the fugitive slave law 
was passed to execute a fundamental provision of 
the Constitution; and is an enactment which the 


» Constitution requires. I maintain that Congress 
is under precisely the same obligation to pass all , 
laws which are necessary to execute the provis- ` 

. ions of the Constitution, as it is to abstain from 


the enactment of laws prohibited by it, and, that 
when one Congress has discharged its duty in this 


‘ respect, and has passed a law necessary to exe- 


cute a provision of the Constitution, it is precisely 
as unconstitutional to repeal it, without accom- 
panying the repeal with a substitute equally effect- 
ive, as it is to enact a law which the Constitution 
absolutely forbids. The duties enjoined by the 


` Constitution, as by the Decalogue, are as impera- 
If I be right in these ', 

positions, I am certainly right in denying the, 
` proposition that you have a right to repeal the 


tive as the acts forbidden. 


present law for the extradition of fugitive slaves, 


i unless the very law making the repeal substi- 


tutes other provisions equally effective. 
The enemies of the fugitive slave law, or the 


and hence, to excuse themselves, they have taken 
e Constitu- 
tion referred to, imposes a duty upon the States, 


, but confers no power upon the General Govern- 


ment; and that some of the details of the fugitive 
slave law are in conflict with the Constitution. I 
know, sir, that I might sufficiently answer these 
points by saying that the uniform practice of the 


En 3 ; ; 
l! tice and service, there was just as much necessity 


| of uniformity of legislation as there was in the 
case of bankruptcy, naturalization, or in any 
| other case. Would not convenience, and a sense 
`: of propriety alone on the part of all concerned, 
have suggested that the legislation upon this sub- 
ject should be uniform, which would have been 
impracticable if that legislation had been left to 
the several States? Take the case of fugitives 
_from justice, the provision for the surrender of 
whom is in the same clause of the Constitution as 
< that for the rendition of fugitive slaves. Could 
'; anything be more inconvenient than that a sepa- 
, rate code should be consulted upon every demand? 
‘| Would not everybody say that there is ‘as great a 
| necessity for uniformity of legislation in a case of 
: that sort as there is ir respect, for instance, to the 
‘‘ authentication of recurdés from the several States? 
Do we not all know that the great defect in the 
Articles of Confederation which was sought to be 
| remedied by the adoption of the Constitution was, 
' that its decrees did not operate upon the people 
directly, but that it was dependent upon the sev- 
|: eral States to carry them out? When this defect 
'; was felt in other cases, would the framers of the 


i Most intelligent of them, seem to acquiesce in this; I Constitution have permitted it to remain in this 
; ease alone, which is the precise case in which all 


:: must have felt it would have been most embarass- 
` ing? 

i But, sir, my time will not allow me to present 
: any more of these obvious, practical, common- 
|, sense views on thissubject. These were the views 
, of the President of the Convention that framed the 
| Constitution. They were the views of the Third 


Government, and the decisions of the courtsof last ji Congress which sat under the Constitution, com- 


ii posed, to a large extent, of the members who 
framed it. They are the views that have been 
‘ entertained by every court before whom the ques- 
‘tion has ever come whose authority is entitled to 
i ae Oe hae 
z e all know the origin of the law of ’93. In 
1791 the Governor of Pennsylvania made a de- 
|, mand upon the Governor of Virginia for the sur- 
‘| render of a fugitive from justice. When this de- 
i mand was made, the Governor of Virginia 
questioned his authority, in the absence of law, to 
make any such surrender. The Constitution did 
not designate him as the officer to make the sur- 
render; nor did he think it devolved upon him as 
a State officer. In this case the Constitution is 
freer from difficulty than in the case of fugitive 
slaves, for it provides that the surrender is to be 
made upon the demand of the Executive of one 
State; it does not say that it is to be made upon the 
Executive of the other State, but still the inference 
might have been drawn that the authority making 
the demand, should be responded to by the corre- 
sponding authority in the State upon which the de- 
mand was made. Beverly Randolph, the Gov- 
,ernor of Virginia at that time, applied to his 
| attorney general, Mr. Innis, whose character is so 
| well known to this nation, and he gave the opin- 
ion, that in the absence of any law prescribing 
what officer it was whose duty it should be to 
i make the surrender, the provision in the Consti- 
| tution was a dead letter. 
| The Governor of Virginia made this response 
the Governor of Pennsylvania. He submitted 


resort in most of the States, and of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, have decided other- | 


wise. But, sir, it is not every man whoreads the 
decisions of the courts; therefore I desire to address 
myself for a short time to these propositions. 
The rovision of the Constitution of the United 
States for the_surrender of fugitive slaves, is in 
these words: 
‘« No person held to service or labor in one State, under 


the laws thereof, escaping into another shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 


party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

This provision grew out of a distrust upon the 
| part of the Southern people, of the disposition of | 
i those at the North to surrender up their fugitive 
| Slaves; and as the provision grew out of that 
‘ distrust, it is absurd to suppose that the framers 
, of the Constitution relied upon the Northern States | 
| to pass the necessary laws toexecuteit. It would 
have been an anomaly, particularly for such a | 
body as that which framed the Constitution of the 
United States, in the same clause, to have ex- | 
pressed distrust, and to have implied confidence. || 
And, yet, to this conclusion all those must come | 


| who maintain that this clause only imposed a duty | 


upon the States, and conferred no power of legis- | 
lation upon the General Government. The plain 
and obvious meaning of the language of the clause 
requires that when legislation is necessary Con- 
gress should act; but if there was any doubt about | 
i that, the circumstances under which the Constitu- | 
| tion was framed would remove it, 
| _ Weare told here now, that this provision of the 


service or labor ; but shall be delivered up on claim of the í 


to 
i 


| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
{ 


H 


|: painful to them. I doubt not that such is the l; subject. 
| fact. The prevalence of such a feeling in the ‘| concurring in the opinion of the attorney general 


Constitution of the United States is an odious one ; the question to General Washington, and General 
to Northern men, and that the execution of it is | Washington sent a message to Congress upon the 
` Congress took up that message, and 


North at the time that provision was ingrafted on || of Virginia, they passed the law of 93, prescribing 
the Constitution, made it necessary. Well, sir, if | the mode of proceeding in the delivering u of 
such was the case, would not Northern men them- |! fugitives from justice and labor; and they did it 


selves have required, in putting that provision in 
the Constitution at the instance of Southern men, 
that they should be relieved to as large an extent 
as possible from the enforcement of it? If they 
had understood that this provision required that 


enact the laws necessary to carry out the provis- 
ion, would not they have said: We wish to be free 
from this disagreeable duty to as large an extent 
as possible; if this thing is to be done, let it be 
done by the Congress of the United States, where 
the South, equally with the North, will be repre- 
sented, so that we may be relieved, as far as 
practicable, from the necessity of carrying out the 
provisions 


is open to repeal; and the other is, that the com- 
promise measures being the law of the land, res- 


Besides that, we all know, that in respect to 


| this question of the delivery of fugitives from jus- 


the Legislatures of the Northern States should `; 


| almost unanimously. They thus decided that le- 
|| gislation was necessary to give life to this provision 
of the Constitution, in reference to both classes of 
ii fugitives, and they also decided, that that legisla- 
ii tion comes properly from Congress. 

Well, sir, as I have already said, that Congress 
$ was composed to a very large extent of members 
: of the Convention that framed the Constitution, 
| and the President was George Washington, who 
‘| presided over that Convention; it might seem, 
i! therefore, that without referring to anything else, 
i| this might settle the question as to the necessity of 
ii legislation to give vitality to this principle of the 
| Constitution, and as to the right and duty of Con- 
; gress to enact the necessary laws. But what has 
been the practice of the ceuni? I think I may 
safely say, that there is not a State in the Union 


| 
| 


i 
1 
i 
i 
i 


| 
| 
i 
| 
il 
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whose Governor at some 
question from any quarter, has not made a surren- 


gitives from justice under this law of °93; `. regulation of this subject to the States, when the provision |! 
der of fugiti Ju Jer t è i regulation j States, when th 
and thus acquiesced in its constitutionality. And `. ee nbvinitely prung out of their fan ar partint ana tn 4 
‘agiti F just legislation by the States, in respect to it, ez dily 
l venture to say, that no such ee has chal ro be admitted. It would present an inconsistency of action, 
released upon habeas corpus upon the ground that and an unskillfuluess inthe adaption of means for the end ii 
the law was unconstitutional, and theaction of the : in view, too remarkable to have been overlooked by a much | 
i i s wis . They must naturally have seen |! 
Governor under it, was therefore unauthorized. less wise body of men ural e 
r ` - ` and felt, that the spirit apprehended to exist in the States, 

a The supreme court of Pennsylvania, wet Be which made this provision expedient, would be able to frus- ; 
sided over by the illustrious Chief Justice NEN~ trate its object in regulating the mode and manner of carry- |, 
man, in the case of Wright vs. Deacon, decided |; ing it into effect; that the remedy of the evil and the seci- ' 
i itutional. In delivering the opinion ` rity of rights would not be complete, unless this power was 
at to be conpiitotig í 8 P also vested in the National Government.” i 
of the court, he said: i 

“ Whatever may be our private opinions on the subject of The case was taken to the court of last resort, 
slavery, itis well kuown that our Southern brethren would .. and the decision of Judge Nelson was affirmed. . 
not have consented to become parties to a eanetitution; But Chance!lor Waliworth took the ground which :: 
under which the United States have enjoyed so mach. . AR ii 
prosperity, unless their property in slaves had been secured, , 19 now insisted upon, that the clause n the Con i 
This constitution has been adopted by the free consent of stitution under discussion imposed a duty upon j 
the citizens of Pennsylvania; and it is the duty of every ` the States, but conferred no power upon the Gen- i 
men eee may be his office or station, to give ita iair eral Government. But he told me, no longer ago ` 

N x a s ANA i 
ne Oe tesih ision in the. than last winter, that he had yielded that opinion | 
e “aei Justice cites the provision in the in deference to the decision of the Supreme Court. : 
second section of the fourth article of the Consti- ` But, although he held the law of °93 unconstitu- |; 
tution, and observes: ; tional in delivering his opinion, he expressed | 
“ Here is the principle: the fugitive is to be delivered up | 9 5 E p bi f iy ery. | 

p 8 some sensible views upon the subject of slavery, 


on claim of the master. But it required a law to regulate š : 
the manner in which this principle should be reduced to to which I call the attention of gentlemen from i 
practice. It was necessary to establish some mode in. New York: | 
which the claim should be made, and the fugitive be de- |) «However much, therefore, we may deplore the existence | 
livered up.” i| Of slavery in any part of the Union, as a national as wellas | 
The Judge then quotes the enactment on the |: a local evil, yet, as the right of the master to reclaim his | 
; ss p iti ve iss hi edera! Constitution 
subject by Congress, and concludes the opinion as ' fugitive slave is secured to him by the F | 
_ follows: 
“Tt piainiy appears from the whole scope and tenor of 
the Constitution, and act of Congress, that the fugitive was 
to be delivered up on a summary proceeding, without the 


| 
I 
no good citizen, whose liberty and property is protected by |; 
that Constitution, will interfere to prevent this provision | 
from being carried iuto full effect, according to its spirit || 
and effect; and even where the forms of Jaw are resorted |: 
to for the purpose of evading the constitutional provision, 


i tion of his rights by a suit at the common law. 


ng to the usual 


necessary is, that there should be prima facie evidence be- 
fore the executive authority to satisty its judgment that 
there is probable canse to believe the party guilty, such as, 
upon an ordinary warrant, would justify his commitment for 
tial. 

& And in the cases of fugitive slaves, there would seem 
to be thesame necessity of requiring only prima facie proofs 
of ownership without putting the party to a formal asser- 
Congress 


delay of a formal trial in a court of common law. But if 
he had really a right to freedom, that right was not im- 
paired by this proceeding. He was placed just in the situa- ii 
tion in which he stood before he fled, and might prosecute |! 
his right in the Siate to which he belonged.” | 


To this opinion, which was pronounced in 1819, || 
I ask the especial attention of the country, as in | 
a few words it covers the whole ground. 

In the case of Jack and Martin, Chief Justice |! 
Nelson, of New York, now of the Supreme Court | 
of the United States, indulged in similar reasons. 
He said: 


‘©The counsel for he ee error contends, the mode 
of making the claim and of delivering up the fugitive, is a 
subject exclusively of State regulation, with which Con- , 
gress has no right to interfere ; and, upon this view, tie con- 
stitutionality of the law of this State is sought to be sus- '' 
tained. a 

“Tt is material to look into the object of this clause of the 
Constitution, the evil to be guarded against, and the nature a 
and character of the rights to be protected and enforeed, 
in order to comprehend its meaning, and determine what | 
powera and to what extent, may be rightfully claimed 
under it. 


; the Constitution was made with some States, in which it 


or to delay the remedy of the master in obtaining a return 


‘| of his fugitive slave, itis undoubtedly the right, and may 


become the duty, of the court in which any proceedings for 
that purpose are instituted, to set them aside, if they are 
hot commenced and carried on in good faith, and upon | 
probable grounds for believing that the claim of the master ` 
to the service of the supposed slave is invalid.” 


In the case of the Commonwealth vs. Griffin, 
Chief Justice Parker, of Massachusetts, holds this 
language: 

“This brings the case to a single point, whether the stat- 
ute of the United States, giving power to seize a slave with- 
out a warrant, is constitutional? It is difficult, in a case 
like this, for persons who are not inhabitants of slave-hold- 
ing States, to prevent prejudice from having too strong an | 
effect on their minds. We must reflect, however, that 


would not occur to the mind to inquire whether slaves were 
property. It was a very serious question when they came 
to make the Constitution, what should be done with their 
staves. They might have kept aloof from the Constitution. 
That instrament was a compromise. It was a compact by 
which al! are bound. We are to consider, then, what was 
the intention of the Constitution. The words of it were 
used out of delicacy, so as not to offend some in the Con- 


| 


* At the adoption of the Constitution, a small minority of |: 
the States had abolished slavery within their limits, either |: 
by positive enactment or judicial adjudication; and the ' 
Southern States are known to have been more deeply inter- ; 
ested in slave labor than those ef the North, where slavery | 
yet to some extent existed, but where it must have been : 
seen it would probably soon disappear. It was natural for 
that portion of the Union to fear that the latter States might, 
ander the influence of this unhappy and exciting subject, be 
tempted to adopt a course of legislation that would embar- 
rasa the owners pursuing their fugitive slaves, if not dis- 
charge them from service, and invite excape by-affording a : 
place of refuge. They already had some experience of the 
perplexities in this respect, under the Confederation, which || 
contained no provision on the subject; and the serious and 
almost insurmountable difficulties that this species of prop- || 


vention whose feelings were abhorrent to slavery; but we 
there entered into an agreement that slaves should be con- 
sidered as property. Slavery would still have continued, 
if no Constitution had been made. 

“The Constitution does not prescribe the mode of re- 


Ht is very clear that it was not intended that application 
should be made to the executive authority of the State. It! 
is said that the act which Congress has passed on this sub- | 
ject, is contrary to the amendment of the Constitution, se- | 
curing the people in their persons and property against | 
seizures, &c., without a complaint upon oath. But allthe | 
parts of the instrument are to be taken together. It is very | 
obvious that slaves are not parties tu the Constitution, and 
the amendment has relation to the parties. | 
u A £ A { “Itisesaid that when a seizure is made, it should be 
erty occasioned jn the Convention, were well calculated to i) made conformably to our laws. This docs not follow from 
confirm their strongest apprehensions, ‘T'e this source must |! the Constitution; and the act of Congress says that the 
be attributed, no doubt, the provision of the Constitution, |: person to whom the service is due may seize, &e. Whether 
and which directly meets the evil, by not only prohibiting | the statute is a harsh one, is not far usto determine, 
the States from enacting any regulation discharging the : “ But it is objected, that a person may inthis summary | 
slave from service, but by directing that he shall be deliv- | manner seize a freeman. It may be so, but this would be | 
ered up to the owner. [t implies a doubt whether they | attended with mischievous consequences to the person 


} 
j 
1 


| 
i 
| 
i 


i 
f 


rights of the owner, or property protect them by local legis- 
i ; ic We all know that the Supreme Court of the 
ually to accompli-h the end consistent with the terms of it. 
Froyp] and others have assailed that court, and 
respect, the rights of thase especially interested in its exe- 
f pri ein, other juri isi 
injunction of the Constitution should be carried into effect, . jurists, for whose decisions, I presume, he 
very clear, if left to the former, the great purpose of the A k nce 
almost indefinitely; but it is useless. hose I 
embarrass the prosecution of them, as that their legislation The other objections to this law grow out of its | 
spirit of the Constitution is true, but the provision itself is > 
y p not necessary; for all of them resolve themselves | 


claiming a slave, but leaves it to be determined by Congress. || 
at 
f 


appear to have acted upon this opinion; and accordingly, 

in the statute upon this subject, have authorized summary 
, proceedings before a magistrate upon which he may grant 
a warrant for removal.” 

And that such was the design, is palpably evi- 
dent from the proceedings of the Convention which 
formed the Constitution. lt is evident that the 
question of freedom or slavery was never designed 
to be raised upon the application for the surrender 
of the fugitive from service, any more than the 
| question of guilt or innocence is in the case of fu- 
: gitives from justice. It would have been harsh 
i and unjust had it been otherwise. The question 
of slavery in the one case, and of guilt in the other, 
depends upon the law of the State from which the 
fugitive fled; to say nothing about the greater con- 
venience for the attendance of witnesses, where 
exact justice is wanted, the claimant of it of course 
would be safer before a tribunal well versed in the 
law of the place. A man-witha bad case will 
stand a better chance before an incompetent tribu- 
nal, because he may benefit by its blunders; but 
| a man with a good case is safer in the hands of a 
i competent one, as a blunder fatal to him is less 
i likely to occur. 

i Supposing a Northern tribunal and a South- 
ern one equally impartial, (and in this connection 
we must assume that they are so,) before which one’ 
would a negro really free stand the best chance 
for a decision in his favor? Suppose the case of 
a negro really free in Virginia, but who had es- 
caped from a man holding him as a slave, and for 
many years had held him and treated him as a 
slave without question from any one, and that his 
father had so held and treated him, and his right 
to freedom depended upon a question of fact, to 
be proved by witnesses—such, for instance, as 
whether he was born before or after a particular 
date, (and such questions frequently arise)—where 


t 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| would the negro have the best chance for justice, 


in Massachusetts or the place of his nativity ? 
The claimant could take on his witnesses. But 
how could the negro compel the attendance of his? 
In Virginia, he can do it without reward to the 


| Witness, or fee to the officer summoning him. Is 
| such the case in Massachusetts ? 


Can her courts 
compel witnesses to attend from Virginia? Oreven 
in Virginia, to appear without fee before a com- 


i missioner to take depositions? Sir, our Jaws in 


Virginia afford facilities to a negro in asserting a 
claim to freedom greater than are allowed white 
men in any case. If any person conceives him- 
self illegally held as a slave, our laws provide that 
he may complain to any judge or justice of the 
peace; who, in such cases, is required to order the 
sheriff of the county to take the complainant imme- 


would, in the exercise of unrestrained power, regard the || making the seizure.” 
lation. The object of the provision being thua palpable, it ° i 
should receive a constraction that will operate most effect- | United States has pronounced the law constitu- | 
k : tional; | 
This we may reasonably infer will be in accordance with nal; but as the gentleman from New York (Mr. i 
the intent of the makers, and will regard, with becoming Dare pies 
: attempted to destroy confidence in its decision, | 
eution. Which power, then, was it intended shouid be !: have, from choice, referred to the decisions of 
charged with the duty of preszribing the mode in which thig | 
and enforcing its exeention—the States or Congress? It ia i: has more respect: oe ws 
I could multiply references to similar opinions 
Bros might be defeated, in spite of the Constitution. 
he States might omit any legislation on the subject, and have referr i i i 
thereby leave the owner without any Known means by 2 e “itl so PES of the Ha authority, and | 
which to assert his rights; or they might se incumber and || 2f€ entitled to the most profound respect. 
on the subject would be tantamount to denial. That all |; details. I shall not refer to them one by one, be- | 
this could not be done, or omitted, without disregarding the cause my time will not permit it, and because it is 
founded upon the assumption that without it the acknowl- < : Sarat 3 | 
edged rights of the owners would not be observed or pro- |j Into one point, which is, that the proceed ings under |) 


diately into custody, and to safely keep him atthe 
expense of the person claiming to be the owner, 
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until hegive bond with security in double the value 
of the negro, supposing him to beaslave, that he 
shail be forthcoming at the trial before such court 


as the complainant may elect, and in the mean | 


time to allow him reasonable opportunity to pre- 
pare for trial. The law also requires that the 
court shall assign him counsel, who, without re- 
ward, shall aid him in prosecuting his suit. And 
our courts always consult the wishes of the negro 


in assigning him counsel; and the result almost : 


invariably is, that he has eminent counsel. The 
law also provides that he shall have, free of costs, 
all needful process, services of officers, and attend- 
ance of witnesses; that his case shall be a 


riv- 
ileged one on the docket; that it shall be tek by ° 


a jury free from exception; and that the complain- 
ant shall not be embarrassed by legal technical- 
ities. in the event the jury find in his favor, they are 
authorized to find for him damages for the detention; 
and the court is required to award him the damages 
and costs. 

Now, just here let me say a word to those gen- 


tle char: the fugiti ve ls i : : 
men who charge that the fugitive slave law offers / before the tribunal of another State, which would 


a bribe of five dollars in each case to the com- 
missioner to make the surrender of an alleged 
fugitive slave. Our law offers a bribe, if gentle- 
men choose to call it such, of twenty times, and 
more than twenty times of that sum to all the 
officers of the court to set him free. If the negro 
is found to be a slave, the counsel, sheriff, wit- 
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not arise on the application for the surrender of 


him, it would be removed by the proceedings of 

the Convention which framed the Constitution. 
On the 29th of August, 1787, the following prop- 

osition was proposed, and unanimously adopted: 


United States, shall escape into another State, he or she 


| 
| 


“Tf any person bound to service or labor. in any of the ` 


shall not be discharged from such service or labor, in con- ` 


sequence of any regulation subsisting in the State to which : 
they escape, but shall be delivered up to the person justly -i 


claiming their service or labor.” 
lowing in lieu of it: 


“ No person legally held to service or labor, in one State, 


such service or labor may be due.” 
The word *‘ legally’ was stricken out by the 


Convention; and after the word ‘* State” the words | 


** under the laws thereof,” inserted. 
, _ Will it be said, that if this be the law, that 
i freemen at the North might be dragged from their 
families, and be forced to assert their freedom 


j be a great hardship? Not greater than for an in- 
| nocent man to be dragged from his family to be 
tried for a crime in another State—nor so great. 
In the case of the fugitive from justice, he would 
not have the favor shown him, by the law, which 
| the fugitive from service has; and if he was found 


nesses, clerk, everybody, lose their fees. But if he |! 


is found to be a free man, out of the damages and | 
costs awarded him, every body is paid, including 
the counsel; and I have known some of the latter, 
from that source, and the voluntary service of the - 
negro afterwards, to get pretty round fees. 


Now, sir, tell me in what Northern State he can’ ; 


have all these facilities in asserting his right to 


freedom. 


even for the negro, that he should be sent before 


tribunals where all these safeguards are thrown | 


around him ? 


But suppose another case, which prejudiced | 


ersons can better appreciate, although, as far as 
aw is concerned, it 1s the same case. Suppose 
the same negro should be seized in Georgia—and 
it is a supposable case, for some of our free negroes 

‘0 to the South; [ have known them to go to New 
Orleans where would he stand the best chance 
for his freedom. The Georgia tribunals are as 
impartial as those of Virginia. But would the 
negro have as fair a chance for justice far away 
from the place of his birth as at home? At the 
time of the formation of the Constitution, nearly 
all the States were slaveholding. At that time, 
therefore, the Georgia case would have been the 
general one. Laws similar to those of Virginia 
exist in all the slaveholding States. 

Besides the facilities afforded the negro in suits 
for freedom by our law, the tribunals, in adminis- 


tering it, have always given the negro the benefit | 


of all doubts. Our court of appeals, in at least 
one case, carried this, in my opinion, to an un- 
warrantable extent. 
tical negro was concerned, they decided one way 
when the controversy was between claimants of 
him as property, and a different way when the 
suit was one for freedom; and leaning *‘ in favor 
of liberty,” they allowed proceedings to be had 
which they would have refused in any other case. 

Well, then, might Chief Justice Tilghman, of 
Pennsylvania, say: ‘If he (the fugitive) had 
‘really a right to freedom, that right was not im- 
* posed by this proceeding, (the issuing of the war- 
‘rant for his surrender.) He was placed just in 
‘the situation in which he stood before he fled, 


‘and might prosecute his right in the State to | 


‘which he belonged.”’ f . 
Well, then, might Judge Washington, in a case 
which came before him in Philadelphia, in which 


the fugitive offered to show that, by the laws of | 


Virginia, from which he admitted he had fled, he 
was free, respond, ‘* I am well acquainted with 
‘the laws of Virginia, and the character of her 
‘courts; and if the fugitive be really entitled to 
‘freedom, he can establish it better in Virginia 
‘than here.” 

If there could be any doubt that the question of 
freedom or slavery in the case of fugitives from 
labor, any more than the question of guilt or inno- 
cence in the case of a fugitive from justice, does 
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If impartial justice, and not fanatical | 
outrage, be the object, tell me if it be not better, $ 
l 


In that case, where the iden- | 


to be innocent, he would have no redress. But if 
the negro is found to be a freeman, he would have 
his action against the person making the seizure. 
In the case I have already referred to, Chief Jus- 
tice Parker, of Massachusetts, said: 


“ But it ig objected, that a person may, in this summary 
: manner, sëfze a freeman. But this would be attended 
with mischievous consequences to the person making the 


‘| seizure.” 
Besides the civil action, in a case where the’ 


: claimant has no pretenseof title, he could be crim- 
| inally prosecuted. 

' Sir, the fear that freemen are to be seized under 
.. the fugitive slave law is imaginary. It is almost 
impossible that any other than a slave will ever be 


away slave, except for the sake of the example to 
those at home. 
not accomplish this. There has never been but 
one mistake made in the surrender of an alleged 
fugitive; and in that case, the moment the negro 
was carried to the claimant, he disavowed him. 
And it must always be so. Every Southern 
man’s overseers and neighbors know his negroer, 


| place, he would be lynched first. and sent to the 

penitentiary afterwards; as would any one who 
; would attempt to bring to the South, for traffic, 
i| such a negro. 


! ation for four times his value. Our laws, under 
| severe penalties, prohibit their being brought by 
j others, or coming themselves, into the Southern 
; States, 

| The idea, therefore, that any other than slaves 
| will ever be seized under this law, is idle; and to 
their surrender we have a clear and explicit con- 
stitutional right, and the denial of which does not 


contrary, it benefits them as well as us. I infer 


ulation. 


quently, and especially by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Froyp,] that this law is odious; 


; need not expect this law to be executed. Well, 


their Legislatures have made stringent laws neces- 
; sary? t 
| ject to the stringency of them. 

He has ingeniously reasoned that the officers 
who are authorized to execute these laws are irre- 
i sponsible people. He contends that the very fact 


seized underit. This thing of capturing runaway : 
negroes is not such a cheap, pleasant, and safe |: 
thing to life and limb, that men will freely go into | 
it, The difficulties, the expense, and the danger | 
: of it is such, that I do not believe that one master | 
| in a thousand would ever attempt to catch a run- | 


Kidnapping a free negro would | 


There is not a planter in the South ;; 
who would have a Northern free negro on hisplant- ;. 


benefit the North, although it injures us. On the |. 


that its provisions are stringent; that they are re- | 
|! pugnant to Northern feeling, and therefore we 


that a man will undertake to execute these laws, 
proves that he is an indifferent character. He 
says the execution of their laws are left to the 
sheriffs and constables who are chosen for their 
fitness—who have given bonds for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties. And he intimates that the 
execution of this law ought to be intrusted to 
them, Heis right. That was the view taken by 
the carly legislators of the country, who imposed 


` the execution of as many of the laws of the 
The Committee on Revision, proposed the fol- ' 


escaping into another, shall, in consequence of regulations | 
subsisting therein, be discharged from such service or labor, ‘ 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom - 


United States as possible, upon the State officers, 
with the statesman-like view of preventing a con- 
flict between State and Federal officers, and by 
consequence between the States and the General 
Government. The jaw of 1793 was, as all our 
laws then were, framed with that view. But did 


; notthe Legislature of the gentleman’s own State 


| pass, and have not the Legislatures of most of 
the Northern States passed laws prohibiting the 


| officers of that State, under severe penalties, from 
` acting, so as to make the enforcement of the law 


| 
| 
ll 


of 1793 absolutely impossible? Did they not by 
legislation nullify that law? If, then, complaints 
are made that the execution of these laws is not 
intrusted to the State officers, I say it has become 
a matter of necessity that their execution should 
be intrusted to others, and that necessity is not 
the result of the action of the South; and it does 
not lie in the mouths of Northern men to con- 
demn what their conduct has made indispensable. 

But, as to the severity of these provisions, and 
as to their summary character: They are not more 
severe, or more summary, than are those for the 
delivery of fugitives from justice. There are two 
classes of fugitives from justice, for the surrender 
of whom our laws provide. Under the treaty of 
Washington, it is provided that certain fugitives 
frum Great Britain and her dominions to this 
country shali be delivered up; and they are sur- 


; rendered under similar rules and regulations to 
: those provided for in the delivery of fugitive 


‘slaves, and the laws are executed by precisely 


the same persons. Yet, why are there no com- 
plaints that white men are thus summarily deliv- 
ered up, when they have fled from a land of op- 
pression to one of liberty? Why are the com- 


| plaints made of the character of those proceedings 


confined to the delivery of fugitive slaves alone? 
Is it because, in the case of the fugitive slave, it 
is impossible, as I have shown, that there can be 
oppression? He has better opportunities, ten 
times over, of ascertaining his right to freedom in 
any of the Southern States, than the fugitive from 


justice has in establishing his innocence either in 


England or the Northern States. 
Now, sir, I do not mean to come here to say 


that the repeal of the fugitive slave law, without 


‘the substitution of another equally effective, will 


and if he were to attempt to go to the North, kid- ' 
| nap a Northern free negro, and keep him upon his | 
{ 
| 


i this from the fact that their legislation shows that | 
they do not regard the negroes as a desirable pop- |. 


} 


fi 


st 


| sir, if they are stringent, why are they so? IJsit ; 
| not because the action of the Northern peopleand . 


And it does not lie in their mouths to ob- ;: d or 
: provision to guarantee the surrender of fugitive 


i 


lead to the dissolution of this Union. I do not 
mean to say that, because | know that there is, 


; amongst a great many persons, a disposition to 
| laugh at the idea that there is any danger of that 
; result; but I do come here to prove it to such men 


as are rational upon that point. 

In the language of the Supreme Court of the 
United States— 

“ Historically it is weil known that the object of this 
clause was to secure to the citizens of the slaveholding 


States the complete right and title of ownership in their 
slaves, as property, in every State of the Union into which 


| they might escape trom the State where they were held in 
i servitude. 


The full recognition of this right and title was 
indispensable to the security of this species of property in 
all the slaveholding States; and, indeed, was so vital to the 
preservation of their domestic interests and institutions, 
that it cannot be doubted that it constituted a fundamental 
article, without which the Union could not have been formed. 
Its true design was to guard against the doctrines and prin- 
ciples prevalent in the non-slaveholding States, by prevent- 
ing them from intermeddling with, or obstructing, or abol- 


;, ishing the rights of owners of slaves.” 
But, it has been said upon this floor very fre- `- 


And, in the language of Chief Justice Tilgh- 
man, already quoted— 
‘¢ Whatever may he our private opinions on the subject 


:, Of slavery, if is well known that our Southern brethren 


would not have consented to become parties to a Constitu- 
tion under which the United States has enjoyed so much 
prosperity, unless their property in slaves haa been se- 
eured.”? 


When the Constitution of the United States was 
formed, there was not the same necessity for a 


slaves as there is now. At that time all the States 
of the Union, with the single exception of Massa- 
chusetts, were slaveholding. Between the slave- 
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holding States there has never been any great 
necessity for this provision. The provision grew 
out of the forecast of our fathers, who saw that 
the Northern States would gradually become non- 
slaveholding States. 1f we were all to have re- 
mained slaveholding States, there never would 
have been any necessity for any such law. The 
necessity in prospect, however, at that time, was 


non, and the Constitution would not have been 
formed but for it. Do gentlemen suppose that 
when the necessity for it has greatly augmented, 
that the South is so insensible to its rights, that 
they will agree now to give up the provision 
which they insisted upon as a sine qua non at the 
time of the formation of the Constitution? Sir, 
they not only will not submit to this thing, be- 
cause they will find their rights to their slave 
peran, and their domestic peace, to be insecure 


y the repeal of that law; but they will do it for | 


another and a higher reason. They would find 
by such action that no confidence is to be put in 
constitutional guarantees. They would find thatall 
the laws of society, under the influence of fanati- 


cism, could be set at defiance; and all friends of lib- ` 


erty, regulated by law, would see that they were 
in an unfortunate political alliance; and they would 
be swift to dissolve it. 


The House knows that l am no disunionist, : 


Even in my own State, I have been accused of hav- | work of statesmanship, the Constitution of the || 


ing too great an idolatry for the Union, and of a wil- 
lingness to submit to things T ought not, to sustain 
it. I come not here to threaten gentlemen, but to 
reason with them. I have already shown that the 
right of the Southern people to have their run- 
away slaves delivered up to them, is a clear, well- 


defined, and not a disputed right. If itis withheld | 


by those who have, in the most solemn manner, 
agreed to secure it, what ought the South to do? | 
ith your knowledge of our feelings—I am not | 
speaking of yours—with your knowledge of our 
feelings, what ought we with those feelings to do? ; 
Change our position, and what would you do? 
will take an illustration: at the time of the form- ; 


: oo 
|! solution of the Union, and of all the dire calami- | 


: ties which will follow in its train. 
The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Fioyp,] 
and others, tell us that this law is an odious one; 
disagreeable to be executed. There are few laws 
that are not so. 


duty. You want no laws to compel a man to do 
i what is agreeable; but laws are necessary tocom- 


pel men to do whatis right, although disagreeable. ° 


: The necessity for laws grows out of the disagree- 


_ ableness of the performance of the duties enjoined. | 
law for the common law. 


= Does any judge pronounce the sentence of death, 
= orany jury find a verdict of condemnation from 


i 
i 


i 
i 


The very necessity for laws, to |. 
: a great extent, grows out of the fact that it is dis- |. e A 
`! agreeable to good men to force bad mento do their .: track of six hundred years ? 


so obvious that it wag insisted upon asa sine qua | 


lock. The prelates complained of this practice to the Par- 
liament assembled at Merton, in the twentieth of this King, 
and desired thatthe municipal law might be rendered con- 
formable to the canon, but received from ali the nobility, 


! the memorable reply, ‘ Nolumus leges vinglia muture.’ 


WE WILL NOT CHANGE THE LAWS OF ENGLAND.” 


Now, sir, what has made this famous response 
memorable and brought it down to us through a 
It has the eminent 
loyalty to British law, and the firmness exhibited 
in it that has embalmed it forever. 

During the time of Henry the IHI., under his 
encouragement, England was infested with for- 
eigners. They wished to substitute the cauon 
They never hesitated 


` to expresstheir abhorrence of the laws of England. 


‘pleasure? It is painful to do it,and hence the law | 
makes it the duty of some one to do it, so that the `, 


rights of society shall be respected. 


And, indeed, | 
in civil suits there are few judgments which are | , : : 
pronounced that are not to force men to do what ; now, the higher-law doctrine met with counte- 


is disagreeable to them; and the execution of ;, 


j: 


:: which judgments, therefore, by those to whom © 


i: their execution is intrusted, cannot be very agree- 

‘i able, 

Sir, gentlemen talk about the law being dis- 

| agreeable, and that they will not execute it because 

© they do not like this or that provision, or some 
other provision in the law. 
is acceptable to everybody? Take that master- 


|: United States. How many men, if they had to 
|; frame it according to their own notions, would 
i! have agreed to all of it precisely as it is? 


il 


What law is it that - 


Sir, it .; 
is not one of those negative pictures which, when | 
li viewed by artists, none see much to admire, yet : 


When these laws were at any time appealed to in 
opposition to their wrongs, they scrupled not to 
reply, “ What did the English laws signify to them ? 
They minded them not.”? And at that time, too, as 


nance not only with the prelates, but with others 
in authority. Under these circumstances, the 
British Parliament felt it due to themselves, on 


| the first occasion which presented itself, as unim- 
, portant as undoubtedly it was in every other re- 


i 


'| which none would propose to alter, but it is oneof : 


| those magnificent works of art which, when criti- 


i; cised by precise persons, each one would sug- 


gest some alteration, and be all the others would 
‘ demur to the precise one he would suggest. 
I come now, sir, to the second proposition I 


‘laid down. They tell us that the compromise | 
I |. measures are the law of the land, and until there 


| is a proposition to repeal them that it is idle if not 


ation of the Constitution, the North, then asnow, ii mischievous to talk about reaffirming them. So 
were averse to the increase of slavery, by the im- || did not think our English or American ancestors, 
portation of slaves; they desired the abolition of |i and so have not thought any people. What was 


the foreign slave trade. A portion of the South 
were unwilling that it should be abolished. But 
it was agreed that Congress should have the power 
to prohibit the importation of slaves after 1808. 
The Constitution of the United States does not re- 
wire, that the importation of them shall be pro- 
ibited after that time; but still I am free to admit 
that such was the understanding on all hands. 
Now, puppore ae South had a majority in the two 
Houses o 
common understanding—not as in the case of the 
fugitive slave law, in spite of the express provision 
of the Constitution—but in spite of this under- 
standing should repeal thelaw forbidding the foreign 
slave trade. The demand for slaves exceeds the 
supply; and this retards the growth of new slave 
States. There is room in Texas alone for a mil- 
lion or more of them than she has. Well, suppose 
we had a majority in the two Houses; and, with 
the avowed object of increasing our political pre- : 
ponderance in the Union, we should repeal the | 
prohibition of the importation of slaves, and atthe 
same time prohibit the migration of white per- 


sons, what would the North say? Would they » 
stand it? No, sir—no! And if they would, they - 


ought not. Do they suppose that we would be 
submissive in a more flagrant case? Gentlemen, 
think of it. 
votes to do this. So we have not. 
where the Constitution is concerned, a majority 
does not give right. Ì 
constitutions is to protect minorities. 

Sir, there have been several vital conflicts be- 


tween the North and the South. On each recur- :: 
rence of them there has been an increased residu- : 
um of discontent left, both at the North and the |’ 
South. There was much discontent with the. 


Missouri compromise, more with-the tariff com- 
promise, and the sting which is still felt, notwith- 


standing the late pacification, is greater than on | 


either of those occasions. We all know this. In 
consequence of it men are estranged, who ought 
to feel in common, and whatis more, do, toa large 
extent, feel in common. Let the country beware 
of those who tell them there is no danger of a dis- 


Congress, and should, in despite of this : 


Do not say to us, You have not the ` 
But in a case 


` Magna Charta? Coketells us ‘‘ that it is declara- 
i ‘tory of ancient law and liberty in England, no- 
|! ‘ful duties, but only a repetition of former privi- 
i! cleges which time or oppression had brought into 
| « disuse.” Some gentlemen of the present vay 
‘had they lived then, would have said, ** Why, 
| these things are the laws of England already; it is 
` true we distrust that the authorities of the country 

will observe them, but they are the laws of the 


‘adding any new freedom nor taking away any lawt ;: 


` change the laws of England 


| spect, not to content themselves with merely neg- 


lecting, or declining to act upon the proposition 
to disturb the British law, but to rebuke that at- 
tempt with sternness. If they had reasoned as 
some do now, they would have said: Suppose 
these prelates have petitioned us to change our 


; laws: what care we? They are the laws, and that 


is enough. But so did not reason those men, the 
response of whom has lived for six hundred years, 
and will live for ever. They put down disloyalty 
to British law, by saying sternly, ‘* We will not 
!? That was a resolu- 


< tion of finality in respect to the attempt to substi- 


j 
if 
i} 
i} 


[i 


tute the canon law for the common law. All? 


| have ever wanted was a similar resolution against 


the attempts to substitute “the higher law” for 
the Constitution of the United States. Sir, in 
many respects there is a strong analogy between 
the circumstances under which that memorable 
response of the British barons was made, and 
those at present existing with us, under which we 
have made a similar response. 

Then there were aliens in birth, aliens in lan- 
guage, and aliens in feeling, at work to undermine 
the fundamental principles of the English Consti- 
tution, Those who are at work to undermine our 
institutions, though not aliens in birth, though not 
aliens in language, are as much aliens in every 
feeling of loyalty to the Constitution of the United 


' States as any of those in the time of Henry III. 
` were to the institutions of England. When those 


i‘ land, and why require that their authority shal? ` 


be reaffirmed ?” 


i despise them. 
So did not think the sturdy Barons of England. ;: 


Several successive Kings were made to reaffirm it, || 


! and Lord Coke tells us that up to his time that Mag- 
: na Charta and the Charta Foresta ‘* have been con- 
i firmed, established, and commanded to be put in ex- 
ecution by thirty-two acts of Parliament in all.” 
: Why was this done? Jn the first instance it was 
‘only declaratory of existing rights; and on the 


! last occasion upon which they were ** commanded | 


to be put in execution,” they had already been re- 


i affirmed thirty-one times before! 
What wasit that has brought down to us through | 


{i 


a period of near six centuries, the memorable re- | 


sponse of the British Lords and Commons, to the . 


| Prelates, in the time of Henry the Third: ** Nolu- 


on a principle, was concerned. The precise bill 
‘ before them was not very important. 
© Hume thus describes it: 


‘*'There had been grent disputes ‘between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical courts, concerning bastardy. 
; mon law had deemed all tbose to be bastards who were 

born before wedlock; by the eanon law they were legiti- 
i: Mate; and when any dispute of inheritance arose, it had 
:, formerly been usual for the civil eourts to issue writs to the 


': the person. The bishopalways returned an answer agree- 
i: able to the canon law, though contrary to the municipal 
_ law of the Kingdom. For this reason, the civil courts had 
\| changed the terms of their writ; and, instead of requiring 


| gitimacy 


The com- : 


. the spiritual courts to make inquisition concerning the le- |. 
of the person, they only proposed the simple : 
question of fact, whether he were born before or after wed- | 


j: mus leges Anglia mutare ??” The occasion upon ` 
t which that famous response was made, was only -. 


j A © important so far as the fix zi i i 
The very object of written ` p t fixed willof the Parliament, 


people were pointed to the laws of England, they 
said, ‘ What are the Jaws of England to us? we 
” This precise answer is made in 
respect to our Constitution, by this other class of 
aliens. They say, “ What is the Constitution of 
the United States to us? it is a covenant with 
hell.” These aliens to our Constitutionare more 


. despicable than those of the time of Henry II., 


for the very reason that, not being aliens in birth 
or language, they are equally so in feeling. 
There are other analogies between the two occa- 
sions. The civil courts of England very properly 
changed the form of their proceedings when it 
was necessary to execute their laws. We very 
properly changed the forms of our proceedings 
when it was necessary to exeeute the Constitution 


' of the United States. They left only to the eccle- 


siastics ‘* the simple question of facts.” We, as 


I have already shown, leave to the Northern tribu- 
nals in the ease of fugitives, ‘a simple question of 


| fact.” 


Will it be said that I am exaggerating the case 
before us in comparing it with Magna Charta and 
the memorable response of the Parliament of 
Merton ? Sir, the only parts of the compromise 
which are not finally executed is the fugitive slave 
law, and the laws erecting territorial governments; 


: the principle that lies at the foundation of the first 


of which is, that Congress shall pass all laws, no 


; Spiritual, directing them to inquire into -the legitimacy of „matter how disagreeable the duty, necessary fo.ex- 


ecute the Constitution; and the principle ingrafted 
upon the territorial laws is, that the people thereof 
shall have the unconditional right, when they are 
prepared to come into the Union as a State, to 


i make their own local constitution and laws, with- 
out being subject to any restrictions imposed by 


1852. 
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Congressional authority. Now, sir, I say, there 
is nothing in Magna Charta more vital to English- 
men than these principles are to us. The first is 
the life of the Constitution—as necessary to keep 
it in action as the engine is, for the same purpose, 
to the steamboat. The last was considered by our 
ancestors so vital, that they waged a seven years’ 
warof unparalleled suffering to vindicate it. These 
are the great principles which | want to see re- 
affirmed as often as they are brought into dispute. 
Just so often [ am ready to declare it to be the 
duty of Congress to enforce the Constitution, and 
to maintain the laws necessary for that purpose; 
and that those upon whose constituents laws are 
not to operate, shall not pass laws for the govern- 


ment ef those who are the only persons that have | 


no voice in their enactment. 

In 1798, Virginia passed her celebrated resolu- 
tions of that year. There was a good deal of vio- 
lent opposition to them in Virginia, and still more 
elsewhere. 
them. In Virginia, the canvass was very animated; 
and the succeeding election turned upon the issue 
thus raised. At the next session of 1799, they 
were reaffirmed, as they have been constantly 
since whenever they have been brought in ques- 
tion. Well, sir, our late Congressional elections 
turned upon the finality of thecompromise. Had 
not the country a right to know in an authorita- 
tive and positive form what was the result of that 
trial at the bar of the public? 

I am not one of those who will go before the 
country and say that the slavery question has been 
ended by the compromise measures. f should be 
an unfaithful sentinel on the watch-tower, if I were 
to say any such thing. Our dangersare not over, 
by any means. If that settlement is enforced faith- 
fully and truly, all will be well as far as the sub- 
ject of slavery is concerned. Let the two great 
parties, in the next presidential election, stake 
themselves upon their maintenance, and the dis- 
turbers of the public peace will find their safety in 

reeting these machinations. 
one, our dangers are net over. 


Sir, that monster which has been prowling about ` 
and disturbing the public peace of late years, re- ' 


ceived its death-blow in the compromise meas- 
ures. But before it received that blow, it had 
won its way, like a pestilence which walks in 
darkness, into almost every hole and corner of 


the Union, and left its accursed eggs behind it. ; 


Let the patriots everywhere hunt them out, and 


by one gentle stamp of their feet they may crush | 
But only let them bask in the sun- | 


them forever. 
shine, they will hatch into life, and raise hideous 
reptiles which will defile the very ground upon 
which they crawl. Ido not allude to the past, in 
reference to these measures. My dealings are 
with the future. I see the dangers which are in 
store for my country, if there be any countenance 
given to this disposition to undermine the fanda- 
mental principles ef the Constitution. 

There were other points to which I intended to 
address myself, bat I will not now. I therefore 
yield the floor. 


DEFICIENBY BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Mownpnay, May 31, 1852. 

‘The Senate having under consideration the bill 
entitled An act to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the service of the fiscal year ending 
30th of June, 1852,” the question being, Shall 
the bill pass??’— 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. Presipent: I am very reluctant te delay 


action upon this bill even for an hour; neither am | 


I anxious, personally, to speak on the subject, but 
it has been suggested to me that, perhaps, it is a 


dut 
with which I act, to say something in reply to the 
speech of the Senator from Maryland, {Mr. 
EARCE.} I am impelled to it, also, by higher 
motives than a desire for mere personal vindication 
I am unwilling that such abuses as some of those 
which I have pointed out, should be passed over 
as lightly as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Pearce) seems disposed to do; for, in mv opinion, 
they touch the frame-work of the Government 


Several of the States responded to` 


But, until this is 


which I owe to myself, and to the party || 


| they affect the vital energies of the Constitution. 
I need not say that I shall speak of the Senator 
|| from Maryland with the kindest and most respect- 
li ful feelings. Indeed, sir, as I shall be forced to 


‘| express my dissatisfaction with the modein which | 
“he has treated some of the evils to which I have | 
: adverted, I feel it to be due to him to say, that in © 
the genera!, I have found him disposed to retrench 
I believe ' 


extravagances, and to reform abuses. 
‘ that if the Finance Committee had had the benefit 
` of his assistancein preparing and presenting to the 


Senate this bill, for its consideration, he would : 


i‘ have taken a very different view of my objects, 
: and the purport of what I said in relation to it. 


i! which we were making to reform abuses. 


| Mr. President, when this bill was taken up, I ` 


' felt it to be my duty to accompany it with some 
‘ remarks to the Senate. 


‘own personal and political friends; it was opposed 
il by a leading and distinguished friend of the Ad- 
i! ministration itself, and objections had been made 


‘| to it, which, if well taken, were fatal in their char- | 


|. acter; and inasmuch as I believed that some defi- 
‘| ciency bill ought to pass, it appeared to me that it 
‘| behooved me to meet these objections. It was 
| urged that if we passed a deficiency bill, the Ex- 
| e¢utive might, without authority of law, appro- 
;; priate money, and thus compel us to make good 
| the deficiencies thus created; and it was also fur- 
i! ther urged, that if we made good this deficiency, 


| occasioned in part, at least, as was believed, by `- 
. the extravagance of the Administration, Congress |; 


|; would become responsible for that extravagance. 
! | showed, sir, when this bill was up, that in rela- 
'i tion to so much of it as was absolutely necessary, 
‘| that is to say, the appropriation for the Quarter- 


i| ized, b 
beyond the amount appropriated; that in relation 
to the other objects of the bill, it was not indis- 
pensable that they should be passed now; nor had 
any expenditures been made for them, as yet, by 
the Executive without authority of law, but that 
perhaps, under the circumstances, it was better for 


: Treasury, that we should pay them now rather 


Ji 
if 


| year; that if we did not appropriate the money, 
the Executive would not pay these demands. To 
illustrate the proposition still further, I instanced 
the appropriation for a dry-duck in California, 
for which, if we do not make provision now, the 
demand will not be paid until next year out‘of the 
| regular appropriations which will be made for the 
service of that fiscal year. In order to meet that 
objection, that Congress would become responsible 
for the extravagance of the Administration, if they 
|| supplied these deficiencies, 1 endeavored to define 
the relations of Congress and of the Executive to 
the subject of appropriations. I showed that 
į appropriations which were proper in their char- 
acter might be made by Congress, and yet that 
| these appropriations might be wasted and abused 
by the mode in which the Executive expended 
them; but there might be cases—not that in all 


i 
| 


be cases, such as are shown in connection with 
i this bill, in which it would be our duty to make 


‘| good deficiencies thus occasioned, as, for instance, ` 
i! it would be better to supply deficiencies in order ‘' 
‘| to enable the Quartermaster’s Department to per- : 


i 


il form its legitimate functions and duties than to 
i| deny them the means of transportation, forage, 


i and subsistence. And in selecting the instances 


bility of the Executive and of Congress on the 


imagination, but from history; and I referred to 
which are indisputable. 

But it has been said, that if in any cases we thus 
what means shall we have to restrain the Exec- 


after? I did not pretend to give all the remedies, 
i but I suggested one of them. 


p: 
i believe, in that event, that he, too, would have `’ 
| warmed to the work, and that we should have had, . 
| not his opposition, but his assistance in the efforts | 


It had been opposed in ' 
“: the House of Representatives by many of my. 


I believed we never had had an Executive who 
would be insensible to public opinion. 1 djd- not 
|| suppose that I was thus giving the slightest cause 
uf offense to the Executive. Neither did I mean 
to be understood as holding up the conduct of the 
Executive with an invitation to the people to turn 
them outof office. I did not suppose that the only 
motive which operated on the mind of the Exec- 
utive to attempt to meet the requirements of public 
opinion, was a desire to seek something more at 
their hands; but [ presumed that all persons who 
were elected to office would feel some respect for 
: the opinions and wishes of those who had put them 
there. Why should I appeal to any one with such 
‘a view as seems to be intimated, and to whom 
should I appeal to put them out of office? Itsown 
party seems to have repudiated it. Should T appeal 
‘to the Democratic party? There surely was no 
danger that the Democrats would insist upon con- 
` tinuing this Administration in power. But it was 
not with such views that I referred to that fact, 
but it was to illustrate what I believed to be the 
_ theory of the Constitution in regard to the relations 
| of the Executive and of Congress to the subject of 
| appropriations. 
But, in the prosecution of my subject—and I 
i confined myself to the topics of the deficiency bill 
| —I stated, that I thought I saw circumstantial and 
| positive evidence of extravagance in the disburse- 
iments of the Quartermaster’s Department. I 
| pointed out that evidence, and I stated that | en- 
| deavored to ascertain, as it was my duty to do, 
| what was the amount of the deficiencies for which 
we ought to provide; and that, in prosecuting this 
research, I found there were insuperable obstacles 
| in my way; I found that the public accounts were, 
i] in some instances, five years in arrear; and that it 
| was impossible that I, or any one, could state the 
‘ real amount of the deficiencies for which provision 


master’s Department, the Executive was author- |! 
the law of 1820, to contract obligations | 


i| all parties, seeing that we had the money in the | 


than put off these payments to the next fiscal , 


| cases it would be our duty—but that there might | 


by which F illustrated my theory of the responsi- | 
‘| subject of appropriations, Í selected them, not from © 
facts which are not only undisputed as yet, but . 
make good the deficiencies when they are occa- | 
sioned by extravagance in the Administration, © 
i| utive from the perpetration of similar abuses here- |! would not. hav 


I stated that the || adm A 
abuses could be exhibited to the people, and that |: which the Whig party, 


| may have to be made. 1 alsostated the fact, that, 
‘in my investigations of this subject, I had dis- 
covered a system of abuses and a series of prac- 
i tices, in relation to the surplus fund, and to the 
_ power of transfer, by which, in my opinion, the 
power of Congress over the appropriations was 
being taken away, and vested in the Executive; 
` and I considered it my duty to point out these 
abuses. I did not seek to make any particular 
Administration responsible for them; on the con- 
trary, where they occurred first among my own 
| friends, I mentioned the fact. Upon this subject 
| I was striking not at Administrations, butat what 
i I conceived to be a system of abuses, and what I 
i think I can demonstrate before I am done, to be 
| practices of the most alarming character. But I 
: had no sooner taken my seat than the Senator from 
` Georgia, (Mr. Berrien,] whose absence we all so 
much regret, with a vehemence unwonted to him, 
! told us that the Administration had friends which 
were able to defend it, both here and elsewhere. 
Sir, he need not have said that. We knew that 
it had him for a friend, and that he was able to 
defend whatever was defensible, both here and else- 
| where. 
| The Senator from Kentucky also [Mr. Unner- 
| woop] rose, with a warmth not common to him; 
: but before he concluded, his natural candor led him 
‘to something very like a confession of judgment 
in the case; and last, though not least, the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Pearce] made a long, an 
elaborate, and able defense of the general conduct 
' of the Administration. a 
Well, Mr. President, I had made a simple nar- 
rative of facts; I indulged in no harsh and invid- 
i ious spirit of comment, but stated facts which were 
| undisputed and undisputable, unless the records 


| themselves are falsified. Why, then, did gentle- 
: men start at the page of history, or shrink from 
‘the record? Did they not convict, themselves in 
s responsible for the record? 
Not I, but they whose actions made it up. They 
© themselves, and their friends, are responsible; and 
` if they must complain, let them complain of them, 
|. and not ofme. But, sir, why is the Whig party, 
| and why is this Administration, so anxious to set 
| themselves up for trial on the occasion? I did not 
'. place them upon the stand. If I had been disposed 
eral assault on the Whig party, T 
e confined myself to the topics cf 
Administration; for I do not 
f that sort of defense, by 
in the capacity of Fillmore 


"| so doing? Who i 


‘| to go into a gen 


|i this bill, or to one 
mit the propriety o 
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have dwelt upon that chapter, which, in my sec- 
tion of the country, no man can read without an 
emotion of indignation. 

I say, too, sir, that if I had designed to make a 
general assault on the Administration, I should 
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not have confined myself, as I did, to one Depart- ` 


ment in that Administration, or to one branch of 
that Department. l should have entered into ail 
the Departments: for, in my opinion, there is not 
one of them impeccable or invulnerable; but I did 
not desire then to enlarge the field of debate be- 
yond the proper boundaries, nor do I wish to do 


so new. fI only wish to make good the position ` 


I then took. If this Administration is so anxious 
to be tried, it can have that office performed for it 
by those who are ranked among its friends, with- 
out any appeal to its enemies. Let the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Mancum] be placed in 
the chair, and let the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Sewarp] be called on as prosecutor, and if 
the chairman does not overrule the plea of ‘* not 
guilty” as unnecessary, superfluous, absurd, and 
contrary to the universal sense of mankind, I 
venture to say he will find some other mode of 
pronouncing a judgment so summary as to dis- 
ense with all necessity for interference by the 
mocratic party! Let them settle their disputes 
among themselves, and then they may not be ne- 
cessitated to throw themselves on their enemies 
to, obtain a fair trial. 

But it iə not my Purpose to go into that matter 
now; I did not intend it before, nor will I now 
enlarge the field of debate in that direction. 

I come now to the instances to which I have 
referred, as illustrating abuses and extravagances 
on the part of the Executive, which Congrese 
could neither foresee nor provide against, and I 
will notice the comments made upon them by the 
Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearce.] In se- 
lecting these instances, I referred to the escort fur- 
nished to Mr. Collyer, thecollector, amounting to 
something like $36,000. F might have referred to 
a letter of the Secretury of War, in which they 
were ordered to furnish transportation and sub- 
asistence to Mr. Wilson, the Indian agent, and I 
might have referred to the items of expenditure, 
to show how this sum was swelled up. 

But the Senator from Maryland said that the 
troops would have been under the necessity of 
goin 
should not have been charged as the expense re- 


sulting from the escort of Mr. Collyer. [addressed |: 
a letter to General Jesup, in answer to which he |: 


says that he charged nothing for the escort as far 
as Santa Fé, hecause the troops would have gone 
to that point in any event; but What he had charged 
from that place, because none of the troops would 
have gone beyend it, except as an escort to Mr. 


Coliyer, He says that a part of the property fur- : 


nished Mr. Collyer, it is now ascertained, was 
turned over in California to Lieutenants Conch and 
Murray, but in a condition which rendered it al- 
most valueless. How. does the Senator from Ma- 

land meet that statement? He saysthat similar 
things have been done by former Administrations. 
Suppose that hag. been the case; is that an ex- 
euse? Is this an abuse, or is it not? If he says 
it is not, the we will try conclusions on that sub- 
ject. If he says it is, itis no answer to show that 
such things have been dane by other Administra- 
tions. Bat he was unfortunate in the instances 
which he selected. He says General Lane was 
furnished with an escort. I have seen General 
Lane, and the history of that matter is this: He 
was told that at a certain period of the year, it 
would be necessary for a company to go fram 
Fort Leavenworth to San Francisco, an 


from which the expedition was expected to start, 
he was told by the captain of the company that it 
was too early in the season for them to start, 


at any rate, and that, therefore, this sum |: 


orth that he | 
could travel with it. When he reached the place ` 


San Francisco in safety. They gave him the men; 


H 
Es 


he furnished his own mules, and he and another :. 


man, by the aid of their rifles, subsisted the men 
on their march toSan Francisco. When he reached 
San Francisco, he had to pay a hundred dollars 
for a passage to the mouth of the Columbia river: 
and when he reached the Columbia river, he pur- 
chased a canoe and ‘paddled his own canoe” to 
Oregon City. Such was the advent of Governor 
Lane to his post, stemming his way alone and 
‘against the current, to assist in laying the foun- 
dations of future empire in those distant regions. 
How was it in relation to Mr. Weller? Gen- 


eral Jesup informs me that it was important and : 


absolutely necessary, in the opinion of Mr. Polk, 
‘to have Mr. Weller on the spot, to act with refer- 
ence to fixing the boundary at a certain time, and 
that he was afraid, if he was not there in time, the 
Mexicans might make it an excuse for violating 
. the treaty or embarrassing him in its execution. 
The only mode of getting him there in time 
which seemed practicable, was to send him ina 
steamer, which was at the command of the tuar- 
termaster’s Department, to Chagres. Notonly, 
then, was this a special service requiring an ex- 
traordinary provision, but the treaty of Guada- 
, lupe Hidalgo, I believe, requires the Government 


to furnish an escort to the boundary commission. ; 


But, Mr. President, I will not proceed further 
into these matters. Sir, what have they to do 
with the case? Does the Senator from Maryland 
mean to say that his party will reform no abuses? 

; Does he mean to say, that they will continue all 
, that they may find in existence—that if he can 
| only show a vested right, or a proscriptive use in 
abuses, they will be considered as the subject of 
a valuable property? Sir, if this be the position 


of the party, then the Senator from Kentucky ; 


[Mr. Unperwoop] would demonstrate mathemat- 
ically that they were not fit to be placed in power, 
because if they reformed no abuses, then the 
Democratic abuses which they continued, in addi- 
tion to their own large stock, would certainly be 
greater than the Democratic abuses alone. Now, 
sir, I ask if such a defense is not worse, far 


upon the Administration or the party ? 


l 


I showed that the expenditure in that department 

. had vastly increased; that in California alone, these 

_ expenses were nearly as much as were the whole 

: expenses of the department in the year 1845: 

, that instead of making the troops assist in cover- 
; ing and subsisting themselves, they were erecting 
i| barracks in California with lumber at a cost of $500 
' per thousand feet; and transporting provisions by 
such a route to New Mexico, as cost twenty-one or 

: twenty-two cents per pound, after making allow- 
ances for losses by climate; that they had posted the 
troops in places where they had to pay the highest 
possible prices for fuel and forage, instead of placing 
them wherethey could have resorted to the native 
: timber for the purpose of erecting their barracks, 
. and tothe native grass for forage. I did not refer 
; to the factto which the Senator from Maryland 
himself adverted, as if that helped the character of 
his friends for economy—that they had a vast 
’ number of civil employees who swelled enormous- 
' dy this expenditure. I showed, upon the authority 
of Colonel Swords, that they had charged large 

- amounts for forage, where others who had trav- 


- ersed thesame routes, had subsisted their horseson_.- 


- the natural grasses of the country. 1 showed an 
; estimate, according to which they were accustomed 
: to pay for forage in California, and the lowest 

amount estimated for was $20 per month per 
` head, and in some instances as much as $40 per 


| 
| 


. month per head. I showed, too, that the command- | 


_ ing officer of one of these posts, in a letter of the 


_) preceding year, had said that he had done without 
tany forage, by using the natural grass found in 
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| the prices last reported from the posts, as having 


| 


i been paid, Now, how did the Senator from Mary- 
land meet these statements, vouched by official 


| records, and,as I believe, admitted by himself? If 


he will insist upon viewing these facts in their 
party relations, how can he escape the responsi- 
Ditty for such abuses? He mya what weall 
know, that someofthese practices have at last been 
changed. 

If the Senator shows that Mr. Conrad changed 
what Mr. Crawford practiced, then, sir, he escapes 


. one horn of the dilemma, to be transferred on the 
. other. 


if Mr. Conrad was rightin changing them, 
then Mr. Crawford was wrong in permitting them. 


. So that the Senator can only excuse the one by 


convicting the other. And whether Mr. Conrad 
was right in changing them, or Mr. Crawford in 


, permitting them, his party is responsible in both 


But, Mr. President, I referred to instances of |: 


: extravagance in the Quartermaster’s Department. ;; 


+; the country; and the only attempt to answer these : my 
i obliged on the floor of the Senate—which Heaven 


| facts, was to sony that any forage had been used 
at that place at all. Then, sir, I have to say that 
such a denial falsifies the estimate and makes the 


_ whatever reforms had been effected. 


cases; for it furnished the Department with both 
Secretaries. But, in truth, Mr. Conrad was right 
in changing these things. [ said as much in my 
opening speech; and when the Senator produced 


: evidence to show these changes, he only repeated 
, what 1 myself had stated. 


[ not only gave him 
credit for whatever reforms he had made, but 
when constrained to censure, I did so in mild terms, 
and made, as | suppose, all proper allowances for 
the intrinsic difficulties of his case. 

I said that he had great difficulties to encounter 
in reforming the expenses of the Quartermaster’s 
Department; but, at the same time, I said that I 
thought there had been too much delay in making 
1 said, too, 
that I thought it probable that these changes had 
been made, in some measure, in consequence of 
the criticisms made in Congress upon the extrav- 
agance of the estimates. The Senator from Mary- 


_ land, to show that that was not the case, referred 


to an order which J had produced, and which was 
made in January, 1851. He said this could not 
have been occasioned by the criticism of Congress; 
which he considered as dating from the passage of 
the appropriation bilis. This, sir, was the first 
of a series of orders which dated after this. But 
why does the Senator date the influence of opin- 


, ions in Congress from the time of the passage of 
n the appropriation bills? 
|, Committee on Ways and Means had a corre- 
worse, than any attack which I could have made : 


Is he not aware that the 


spondence with the Secretary of War early inthe 
session upon this very subject? They addressed 
him a letter requesting him to cut down his esti- 
mates. This he refused todo. They then in- 
formed him that they meant to cut them down, 
and asked him to designate the items. This also 
he refused to do. 

But the Senator from Maryland availed him- 
self of this occasion to enter into a criticism on 
my use of the word “recently,” and alleges that 
it has various significations according to the sub- 
ject in relation to which it is used. Upon this 


_ Subject, he gave us a philological disquisition on 
; the word; which, | must confess, appeared to me 
: to be rather more curious than useful. 


I was 
speaking of certain reforms being recent; and I 
showed what | meant by the term, because I gave 
the precise date of the first act which looked to- 
wards reform, and which seems to have been the 
first which the Senator from Maryland himself 
found in the course of his researches. I could not 
therefore have possibly expressed myself with 
more precision and accuracy. 

But the Senator says that this word ‘* recently” 
is a ‘‘comparative term;’’ that the phrase ** very 
recently,” or “ very lately,” may mean one thing 
or another, according to the subject-matter of 
which the person is speaking. So it may, sir, 
and I am obliged to him for the information. He 
says that if you were speaking of the geological 


‘structure of the earth, a period of six centuries 


would be very recent. If you were speaking of 
the constitutional history of the United States, the 
tenth part of that time would be ancient—for our 
whole existence, as an independent nation, has 
only been about seventy-five years. 

-All that is very true, sir, and J will remember 
. my full license in the use of the term, if ever I am 


i forbid !—to speak on the subject of geological or 
. paleontological eras, or of fossil remains, or of any 


: matter worse, for I produced the estimate which ‚j of the antediluvian members of the great Saurin 
} was furnished to the Committee on Ways and į: tribe. But what has a geological era to do with 


as |; Means—it was an estimate professedly based upon |; this subject? Does the Senator from Maryland 
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a whole geological era for the purpose of reform- |’ 
ing abuses? [A laugh.] Sir, by that time we ` 
shall scarcely be fossil remains ourselves. 
But, Mr. President, he gave us an excuse which, : 
I must say, appeared to me to be far worse than `- 
anything which I said. The first order looking © 
towards reform which the Senator produced, was 
in January, 1851, nearly two years after the Whig 
party came into power, and nearly five months 
after Mr. Conrad*s appointment as Secretary of 
War. Now, the Senator, waiving all responsibility ` 
of his party for its first Administration, rests his ` 
defense upon Mr. Conrad ’sacts alone, and excuses | 
this delay in part by attributing it to the agitation 


of a great and disturbing sectional question in | 
He says, “lt is not to be | 


Congress at the time. 
‘supposed that the Executive could have been in- ! 
‘attentive to those grave questions; that the mem- 
t bers of the Administration should not have been 
‘anxiously employed in considering the conse- ` 
‘quences which might result from one course of | 
‘conduct or another adopted by Congress.” In: 
other words, that the Executive failed to perform l 
its proper duties because we neglected to dis- j 
charge ours. Does the Senator from Maryland j 
mean to say that the pilot at the helm quailed when | 
the storm was at its height? Sir,that was the very |' 
period when he should have shown most presence $ 
of mind; when he should have discharged his du- 
ties with most promptness and regularity, for the 
purpose of commanding the respect and affections 
of the people for their Government. Now, it must 
be remembered that it was not I, but the Senator `: 
from Maryland, who said these things of the Ex- , 
ecutive and of the head of the War Department. ` 
I have shown, in my former remarks, that there ` 
had been a great increase of expenditures. [have , 
shown that the expenses of the Army proper, for | 
the last fiscal year, amounted to about 4875 per : 
man, and that those of the Quartermaster’s De- | 
partment alone amounted to nearly $500 per cap- .: 
ita. But in 1845 the expense ofthe Army proper : 
was about $364 50 per man, and in the Quarter- 
master’s Department somewhere about $114 14a | 
head. In 1822, under Mr. Calhoun’s administra- 
tion of the War Department, the whole expense , 
of the Ariuy proper was $299 46 per capita. (See | 
Reports from War Department, Ist March, 1822.) | 
So that the expense of the Army proper per man 
is more than double what it was in 1845, and al- 
most thrice as great as in 1822; and the expense of ` 
the Quartermaster’s Department is greater per man | 
than the whole expense of the Army proper in 
18415, and about as five to three when compared 
with the expenses per capita of the Army proper 
in 1822. ow did the Senator meet this view of 
the case? He says that the Army is much larger ; 
now than in 1845, and that the expenditure has, 
in consequence, been proportionately increased. 
Why, did not the honorable Senator perceive that || 
the calculation which I made was as to the ex- |: 
pense per capita—that I gave the expenditure per 
man? Did not the Senator perceive that if the - 
numbers of the Army were increased, the proper 
effect would be to diminish, instead of increasing, 
the relative per capita expense, because then the 
relative proportion of officers to the men would be <. 
diminished, and of course an officer costs more `; 
than the soldier. 
But upon a former occasion, Mr. President, I | 
instituted another comparison, which, if possible, ° 
is still more striking, in relation to the relative | 
economy of the two Administrations. I took a 
tabular statement, given by Mr. Corwin, to show 
the expenses of the Mexican war. Now, accord- 
ing to that statement for the years 1846, 47, and 
48, the average annual expenses, exclusive of the | 
trust funds, expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and of payments for principal and interest ; 
of the public debt, were $45,729,888. But the es- 
timated expenditures on precisely similar items, 
(excluding expenses for the Post Office trust funds 
and public debt,) for the present fiscal year, were, 
at the commencement of our session, $41,533,000. 
Since then, large additions have been proposed in |; 
this deficiency bill. It follows, then, that the - 
average annual expenses of the Administration |j; 
during three years of the Mexican war, did not '; 
exceed, by as much as ten per cent., the probable |. 
expenditures for the present fiscal year. Of course ., 
l speak only of the items included in the Secre- l 


i) 
i 


seli telis us that we had then ten additional regi- 


field. We had more ships, too, in commission, 


and we all know that we occupied not only all the |: 


country which we now occupy, but vastly more, 
for we held a large portion of Mexico. How does 
the Senator from 
case? He says that this is a great country; that 
it ig no San Marino of acountry. Certainly not; 
but this is no San Marino of an abuse, either. Sir, 


the abuse is as largeas the country, great as is the |: 


country, according to the estimate of the Senator 
from Maryland. 


year, within something like ten per cent. of the 


‘ average expenditure during the Mexican war, 
‘ when we had, as the Senator from Maryland has 


said, seventy thousand volunteers in the field, be- 

sides ten additional regiments, and when we occu- 

pe not only the country which we now hold, 
ut a large part of Mexico besides. 

But the Senator has deemed some speculations 
which I threw out upon a former occasion, as 
worthy of serious consideration and comment. I 
acknowledge that I did look very earnestly for the 


‘means of reform, when I saw how great an 


amount of expenditure we were incurring in the 
Quartermaster’s Department. I saw that,in the 
distant parts of this empire—as in Oregon and 
California, where everything is dear—it was cost- 


ing us a great deal to maintain the necessary de- ' 


fenses. I referred to a suggestion thrown out by 
General Jesup, that, inasmuch as we are owners 
of these mineral lands, we could, perhaps, defend 
the country cheaper, and prevent desertion better 
by allowing the soldiery to work the mines, and 
by giving them part of the profits. I said that, 
in addition to these, the Pueblo Indians might, 
perhaps, be used as an auxiliary force, either to 
aid in working the mineral lands for a consider- 
ation, or to aid in repelling those hostile Indians 


‘ who should attack the miners. The Senator says | 


that suggestion came originally from the Secre- 
tary of War. This is true, and if it be deserving 
of ‘any credit, that gentleman is entitled to the 
benefit of it; but I hope he does not mean to com- 


' plain that the credit of the maker has been im- 


paired by my indorsement of his note. 
But I threw out another suggestion, with which 
the Senator has dealt much more hardly. I said 


` that, in most countries possessing distant frontier 


positions, the governments resorted to something 
like a military colonization; and it seemed to me 
that in California, Oregon, and, perhaps, New 
Mexico, we might resort to a somewhat similar 
system to make the public property and lands 


i available to supply the means of defense for the 
country; and I referred, by way of illustration, | 


to the examples of Austria and of ancient Rome. 
The Senator from Maryland says, that he read 


the work of Thanet upon Hungary during his | 
sickness, and that the details of the system of mil- | 


itary colonization which he found described there, 
would not suitus. Why does he enter into that 


inquiry ?-—he can make no issue with me upon that , 
subject. 1 said on a former occasion, ‘‘ I mention ` 
` ¢these facts, as instances of the modes in which 

‘other nations conform their system of adminis- | 


‘ tration to the circumstances of the case—not as 
* examples to be strictly and exactly followed.” 


' I admitted that the details of the system did not 
‘ guit us, but suggested that something upon this 
_ principle might- be found useful. But if the Sen- - 
_ator will insist upon discussing the Austrian sys- | 


tem in all its details, I will say that he must have 


- read that book with something of the sick man’s - 
impatience, if he gathered from it that this mili- ; 


tary establishment was so small a matter, or that 
itis only useful as a sanitary cordon, or a cus- 
toms guard. 
The military frontier of Austria is one thousand 
miles in length, and forty or fifty broad—no such 
atch, according even to our American notions. 
t furnished, during the late Austrian wars, more 
than 100,000 men in line. They are amongst the 
most formidable troops of the world, and in the 
late troubles, there were instances where their 
women took the field to defend the line of the fron- 
tier; for even their women know how to manage 


! 
|| pandoors, whose feats in arms made their names 


aryland meet these facts of the ' 


Here is an expenditure of $875 | 
:, per man for the Army proper; $500, or something | 
near it, per man in the Quartermaster’s Depart- ' 
ment, and an estimated expenditure for the fiscal ji 


; would be i l 
i! could refresh the weary, recruit their teams, repair 


i 


| ad 


i| these men, under Radetzky, in the late Italian 
ments and seventy thousand volunteers in the; 


wars, and about as many more took part with the 
i| Ban of Croatia, in the ungarian troubles; this, 
too, is the region of country which furnished those 


But is 
“it true that we have never known anything of mil- 
'i itary colonization in our own experience? How 
: were Virginia and the Stategpf Kentucky settled? 
t: Did not the pioneers go forward, when they de- 
i: sired to extend their settlements in the wilderness, 
‘i and build stockade forts, in which they could sleep 


i 
ii so terrible during the seven years’ war. 


at night, or into which they might retreat from the 
Indians, when they came upon them in too great 
!! numbers to be met successfully in the open field? 
| It is true that the Government did not impose, as 
| a condition of settlement, any express terms re- 
i quiring them to defend themselves, for any such 
i! condition was unnecessary, as it resulted from the 
' nature of the case. If the Senator will refer to 
jj Marshall’s History of Kentucky, he will find an 
| account of the laws passed by Virginia to eħcours 


i| age social or village settlements. The preémption 
l: right to four hundred acres of land, at $2-25 per 
|| hundred acres, was given to eve 
H| tled together in villages. And why was that, if it 
i were not to induce them to settle, in such a mode 
ii as would enable them to defend thergselves, and- 
‘| save the Government from the expense of that de- 


family that set- 


i fense? It would seem, sir, that there is something 


': in the nature of such a provision which is suitable 


i! to the circumstances of our case. 

The Senator from Arkansas tells me that some 
i| of his constituents asked him to inquire ef the 
i! War Department if facilities would be given to 
‘( them to settle around our Western military posts, 
i| and if they would be encouraged to do so by the 
|| purchase of provisions and supplies from them — 
i for the troops. It seems to me that at some few 
i| posts further West, between Fort Leavenworth 
‘| and Oregon, or New Mexico and California, some- 
thing might be made of this suggestion. Settle- 
ments might be encouraged in favorable positions 
along the routes of emigration, capable, with a 
very little military assistance, of defending them- 
| selves, and of raising provisions to supply troops 
|l: or emigrants if there were a demand for either 
il purpose. These trains of emigrants do not re- 
' quire, as I understand, a military force to defend 
i: them; they can defend themselves. But they 
enefited by such posts, where they 


| their equipage, and find relief for their sick. ‘These 

osts might be of great service in governing the 
indians, and save, perhaps, the expense of raising 
ditional regiments, or of maintaining military 
‘establishments in that quarter at a great cost. 


‘| Something might, perhaps, be thus done for the 


|! benefit of emigrants, and at a less cost to the Gov- 
| ernment than by furnishing additional regiments 
and establishing new military posts, to be com- 
|; posed exclusively of a paid goldiery. a 
But why dwell further upon a mere speculation, 


.; connection. 


and which I pronounced to be such at the time 
| when I threw it out. I said that I held nobody 
' responsible for not adopting it, and I do not now. 
I threw it out for whatever it was worth. But, 
sir, I said, in pursuing this subject, that I found it 
was impossible to ascertain the real amount of de- | 
' ficiencies, because I discovered that in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department there were accounts which 
were five years in arrears, and unsettled. I learn 
‘from a statement of the Third Auditor, that on 


| the 23d of October, 1851, there were one thousand 


three hundred and twenty-three accounts of three 
hundred and forty-three disbursing officers of the 
i Quartermaster’s Department, lying in his office 
‘unsettled; and 1 adverted to that state of things 
as being an enormous, and I thought an alarmin 
i, abuse. 1 said—and here the Senator did suce 
| in sustaining a mere verbal criticism—that there 
i! were accounts of ‘‘deficiencies” from Californie. 
| If I had paid particular attention to the phraseol- 
: ogy of the notes of the Reporter when correcting 
them, I should have changed the language so as 
to omit the word *‘ deficiencies,” as used in that 
What I meant to say was, that ac- 
© counts already in, and which were to come in, 
' might show deficiencies not now appearing in any 
; estimate. Whoever will look at my speech, will 


` find that the idea I intended to convey was, that 
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ee y 
there were accounts unsettled which might show ): 
deficiencies. | said: * Accounts of deficiencies 
¢ have come in from California since this bill was : 
‘reported, which would probably add largely to 
‘theamount already estimated.” And, again: ‘I 
‘know, too, that there are many unsettled accounts 
‘that remain to be adjusted; but 1 do not know . 
‘what they will disclose.” 

Now, sir, it is obvigns that I meant that these 
accounts were unsettled, that [ could not tell what 
they would disclose, but that I thought it proba- 
ble they would disclose deficiencies. And it turns 
out, remarkable enough, that the last account set- 
tled did disclose a deficiency of $100,000. The 
last accounts of Major Allen which were settled, 
were for the years 1847, °48, 49, and the first ° 
quarter of 1850, and they show a deficiency of | 
something like $105,000, occasioned, itis true, by 
the fact that they did not take into account the 
civil fand, which yet remains to be settled. In Jan- 
uary 23d, 1852, they reported accounts for five h 
quarters preceding which were yet unsettled; and |; 
in March, 1852, there was another account for the ;j 


third quarter of 1851, which of course is still un- |, 


settled, This is ‘‘ theunprecedented promptness”’ 


report came in under the present Administration. 
ls it not twie, then, that there are large ac- 
counts from California which are unsettled as yet, 
and which may disclose deficiencies—which may ; 
disclose, indeed, facts of which no man can pre- | 
tend to speak as yet? Have I not maintained, ;; 
then, the real issue which I raised, and can the 
Senator from Maryland escape it by a mere verbal 
criticism? Now, sir, could I have presented a 
more palpable case of mal-administration, where 
no improper motive is intended, (and I ees 
charge nothing of that character upon either branch 
of the Administration,) than is found in the fact, 
that the accounts of the agents of the great dis- 
bursing branch of the War Department are five 
‘years in arrears for settlement? I have adverted, 
also, to specific accounts, to show instances of the 
loose manner in which they are sometimes kept, ,, 
as showing the legitimate consequences of the state ;; 
of things in the Third Auditor’s office—a state 
of things for which, as I said before, I do not 
blame him. For, with such force as he had, I be- i, 
lieve he has worked honestly and assiduously. 
The Senator from Maryland thought these were 
only occasional instances of error. I understand 
from the Third Auditor that they are so frequent, ,, 


| 


and so great, as very much to increase the diffi- 


culty of the settlement of the accounts. Now, 
with the accounts of disbursing officers five years 
in arrears, how can Congress know the real state 
of the Treasury? How can the War Depart- |, 
ment. know which officers are faithful and which |! 
are faithless to their trust? And what greater | 
temptation can we offer to fraud and peculation | 
on the part of disbursing officers, than such a 
prospect of impunity, arising from the want of 
prompt accountability? for they may well hope 
for a long delay, if not an entire escape from ex- | 
posure, no matter what may be their fiscal delin- . 
uéncies. Surely I need not dwell upon such ;; 
things as these, and the Senator from Maryland 
has not denied them, and he.cannot excuse them. 
__ He says in relation to some of these matters, 
that the Secretary of War could not be expected 
to know them. I hope the Senstor does not 
mean to say that the Secretary of War could not | 
be expected to know that the accounts of the great |: 
disbursing bureau of his Department were five `: 
ei in arrear! Iam sure that if that Senator | 
ad himself been at the head of that Department, 
he would have known it, and found out a remedy 
long ago. Sir, when they found out that the 
were so much in arrear in a matter of so muc 
importance, they ought to have called upon Con- | 
gress for additional force, or have detailed aid | 
from some of the other desks or bureaus; for I: 
regard it as being indispensable to an honest and | 
efficient administration of public affairs, that the |: 
accounts of the disbursing officers should be | 
promptly and faithfully settled. i 
t was in connection with this want of efficient `` 
organization somewhere in the Departments, Mr. l 
President, that I adverted to the fact of a resolu- 
tion having been sent by the Senate more than a 
year ago to the Executive Departments, and that ji 
the resolution. was then unanswered. 


Hi 


i 
Tt was sent |! 


| 

2 i 

, recess to prepare an answer. They had failed to |! 
| 

1 

i 

i 


, next year? } 
; we be told that it was an idle and useless resolu- 


|; discourtesy into a positive insult. 


| 
` aog { 
i, restrict the appropriations for the Quartermaster’s | 
|, Service at the last session. 


| sons satisfactory to the Senator himself. 
: Secretary, however, did not mean to be thus foiled, 


x and of the transfers thus made: 


i tion of the act of 26th Angust, 1842: 
: Ist. On the 23d April, 1851, transferred from the appropri- | 
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to them at such a time as to allow them the whole 


make any response up to the time when I was 
speaking. And what is the Senator’s answer? 
He seems to argue that the resolution itself was 


-idle and useless. He says that General McKay 


had passed a bill of that sort through the House, | 
which failed in the Senate. Suppose that this | 
was the case, is that any excuse for this Admin- | 
istration’s failing fora whole year to answer an 
inquiry addressed to it by this body? Now, if 
this commentary upon the merits of the resolution 
were not given as an excuse for the failure of the 
Administration to answer the resolution, for what 
was it given? It was entirely irrelevant to any . 
other issue raised by my speech. The facts of, 
the case convict the Executive of a great neglect 
of duty, and if the Senator from Maryland 18 to 
be considered as offering their apology, they add . 


. to that neglect a position discourteous to the Sen- i 


ate. ' 
At the commencement of this session, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Secretary of the Treasury complained, in 
his annual report, that there were frauds upon the || 


the Senate passed a resolution calling upon him | 
for evidence in support of this assertion. This | 


If he had no evidence to support it, then ` 
And if he 
had such evidence it ought to have been in the De- 
partment, orat least within his reach. Why, then, 
has he not sent it to us long ago, in response to 
our inquiry? Shall it be postponed until perhaps 
And when the answer comes shall 
tion? Sir, such excuses aggravate the neglect and ; 


| 
t 


But, Mr. President, I come now to a series of :' 
practices which I exposed upon a former occasion, || 
and which I consider as affecting far more vitally, | 
the interests of the country—aye, sir, even the 
Constitution itself—than all those other matters, 
of which I have been speaking; for I believe that 
their ultimate effect must be to transfer the power 


ecutive. I showed the anxiety of Congress to 


| 


The Committee on 


{1 


ance of the Secretary of War in the work, and 


`of Indian hostilities’’—and thus paid. 


' Treasury, in relation to valuations. In January || 
with which the Senator says the Quartermaster’s ` 


. assertion was made either with or without evi- ;, 
; dence. 
: he ought not to have made the charge. 


| Ways and Means, after having asked the assist- |i 


SENATE. 


sented soon after that time to Mr. Hagner, and an 
allowance of something like $2,700 was then made. 
Once, and perhaps twice, afterwards en attempt 
was made to reopen the account during Mr. Hag- 
ner’s term of office. He said that the only effect 
of the new evidence was to make him doubt the 
propriety of the original allowance. He said, toos 
that the claim was closed. Beth heand the Comp- 
troller gave opinions against it. But on Septem- 
ber 28th, 1850, it was allowed by the present 
Auditor, and an amount of $44,750 found due by 
him. The question then arose as to the means of 
paying the claim. A balance was found of an old 


` appropriation made 23d August, 1842, for the pay- 


ment of Florida militia for services in 3839 and 
1840. This balance was transferred to the head 
of another old appropriation—‘‘ the suppression 
But the 
last appropriation for any such service which I 
could find was in 1844, and the whole of it had 
been expended, except a little balance of about $60. 
Thus we have seer that they not only retain the 
use of appropriations for more than two years, and 
this in the very teeth of the act af 1795, in relation 
to the surplus fund; but we see that in each De- 
partment except the Navy they transfer, without: 
the consent of the President, from any one head 
of appropriation to another. But this is not all. 
I was not aware, when speaking on this subject 
on a previous occasion, of what [ have since dis- 
covered, that they not only do this, but they go 
back to the surplus fund itself, and withdraw ap- 

ropriations which have been carried to it. Thus 
in December, 1549, the sum of $152,249 was with- 
drawn from the surplus fund to which it had been 
carried on the 30th June, 1847, for the purpose of 
removing the Seminole Indians. 

Now, Í do not mean to say that these practices 
commenced under the administration of Mr. Ew- 
ing. On the contrary, I have been informed by 
Mr. Whittlesey that it originated under Mr. Mc- 
Lane. I only referred to the system with the 
view of showing how far the Executive, under 
these practices, is enabled to dispense with appro- 


< Priations by Congress. 
., of appropriating money from Congress to the Ex- |, 


Now, sir, I think I can show that these prac- 
tices nullify, in spirit at least, the provisions of 
the Constitution, which require that “no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law;” and vio- 
lates, not in the spirit merely but in the very letter, 


having been refused, cut down the estimates || that provision which prescribes that Congress shalt 


arbitrarily, and were sustained by 


When the bill came to the Senate, the Secretary, | 


as the Senator from Maryland states, applied to 
the Finance Committee for an additional appropri- 


; ation of $729,000, which was not given, for rea- 


The 


but, by using the surplus of old appropriations— !: 
some of them more than two years old—and by 
transferring them arbitrarily from one head to 
another, he drew from the Treasury $730,000. | 
Here, sir, is a list of the appropriations thus used, | 


Transfers made bv the authority of the twenty-third sec- 


ation account of pay of ten regiments regular troops, act | 
2d March, 1847 ....... foa,b. baad 6:6 oie a8, 006 LOO 

Epes months’ extra pay, per act l4th August, 
184 


> 


380,000 || 


tesssereeeeeese see 8530,000 `! 


To Quartermaster’s Department........ «$150,000 I 
Transportation Army 280,000 i 
Incidental expenses, Quartermaster’s De- i 

PATEMEHT... cecece cece cenveccsevescvers : 
Barracks... .cccecececccocccccscceucsscces 


Total coe. cece cree cece ee cece ee cee e o o $530,000 


2d. On the 13th June, 1851, from three months’ 
extra pay, act 14th August, 1848, p 


To Quartermaster’s Department........ $100,000 
To transportation Army.........+600.++. 100,000 


Total ....ccsceevccsee vereso eee 0+ $200,000 i 


fer—that is to say,in my opinion at least. A 
claim for compensation was made on the part of 
the owners of the steamboat Watchman, for its 
use in 1835 and 1836. This demand was pre- | 


: quence of appropriations made by law. 


+, Sent. 


the House. : have power *‘ to raise and support armies, but no 


appropriation of money to that use shall be for a 
longer term than two years.” 

Sir, what was the meaning of this provision of ` 
the Constitution, which declares, that ‘no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury. but in conse- 
” Tt was 
given for the purpose of dividing the power over 
the public purse between the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Government. It was 
necessary to guard thus the rights of Congress, in 
order to prevent the concentration of all power in 
the Executive; for, with the right to use the public 


` money at pleasure, he would, indeed, be supreme. 
| It is indispensable, therefore, to the proper exist- 


ence of the legislative department, that no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury without its con- 
But to give Congress this control, it is ne- 
cessary that they should possess the means of 


: Saying how much money shall be expended, and 
‘for what objects; for, if Congress appropriated 


$1,000,000and the Executive expended $2,000,000, 


: 1t would be manifest that the excess would be ex- 


pended without their consent. It is also neces- 
sary that Congress shall say how, and for what 


. purposes, it shall be used; because, if Congress 


should appropriate to the War 
: $1,000,000, which should be expended by the Ex- 


Department 


‘ecutive on the Navy, it would be an appropriation 


of the money not authorized by law, and without 


,, the consent of Congress. The necessity for such 


means to enable Congress to exercise this vital and 
fundamental power led to the establishment of two 


:: gets of laws, one of which was in relation to the 
But that was not the only instance of a misuse | 
: of old appropriations, and of the power of trans- 


surplus fund. It was provided, no doubt in anal- 
ogy with that provision of the Constitution requir- 
ing that appropriations for the military service 
shall not extend beyond two years, that if any 
balance of appropriation remained unexpended 
after two years from the expiration of the calendar 
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year in which it was made, with certain excep- 
trons specified in the act, they should be carried to 
the surplus fund. These provisions were made 
more and more astringent by successive laws up to 
1820, until, in the opinion of Mr. Attorney Ger- 
eral Berrien, all unexpended balances of appropri- 
ations more than two years old were required to 
be carried to the surplas fund, unless the express 
terms of the act of appropriation gave it a longer 
coannuance. ‘That, sir, in my opinion, is the 
present atate of the law, for it has not been changed 
except by Executive construction, Now, it is 
manifest, that with a practice conforming to such a 
law, it would always be ensy for Congress to limit 
the amount beyond which money could not be 
expended. They could easily ascertain the out- 
standing balances of anpropriation a year old, and 
add to them such a sum as would make the total 
of which they were willing to excend. 

But, sir, this desire to enable Congress to control 
the appropriations, also led to another mode of 
legislation, which was a maiterof some contest in 
the early stage of our history between the two 
parties. It led to the poa of specific appro- 
priations. To retain the power in Congress, it 
was necessary to say for what purposes money 
should be appropriated; and if you look into that 
subject, you will tind that the laws became more 
and more stringent in relation to transfers from one 
subject of expenditure to another, until inthe year 
1890 they abolished the power altogether, with 
certain exceptions in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments of a very limited character. But even this 
power, limited as it was in relation to transfers, 
was not allowed to be exercised by any head of a 

riment, without the consent of the President. 
Such, Mr. President, were the wise provisions 
by which our laws enabled Congress to say not 
only in what amounts, but for what purposes the 
public money should be expended. But, sir, these 
visions were essential for another purpose, as 
ep before. Eik =o perap to snenie. the 
reasury books to ept properly, and to have 
a proper aveler of rests od balances: The Sena- 
tor from Maryland says, it is impossible to have 
the books of so large a concern exactly balanced. 
He says that merchants which have argosies on 
the seas cannot doit. He says, that the trustee 
who has a large estate in his charge cannot do it. 
Sir, I never said that they could be settled accu- 
rately and precisely; but it would be newa, indeed, 
bange, to tell the merchant that, because he 
cannot his books precisely and accurately, 
therefore he should have no periodical rests and 
balances. it would be news, indeed, to say, that 
a system of public accounts could not be kept with 
iodical rests and balances. The best system 
of publie accounts known in the world, is said to 
be that of France. The English were so struck 
with it that they sent a commission to examine 
into it. That system owes its origin to the creative 
mind of the great Emperor. It was said, in the 
report of that commission, and by the French 
financiers, that the cause of these great improve- 
ments was, that they adopted the system of book- 
keeping by double entry, and did strike periodical 
rests and balances. 
it could be done with precise accuracy here; but 
surely it can be done with sufficient sean to 
enable Congress to act intelligently on the subject 
of appropriations. If the outstanding balances 
ef appropriations were carried to the surplus fund 
afier two years; that is to say, if the appropriations 
ceased at that time, how easy would it be for Con- 
gress to know the precise amount already standing 
to the credit of the Executive, and the sum proper 
to be added by new appropriations. Ifthe accounts 
were pro y kept, and the balances struck as 
they ap on the books at the end of each 
fiscal year, would not Congress be able to know 
how much had been drawn under each head of 
appropriation; how much of the money so drawn 
had heen expended by disbursing agents, as shown 
by their vouchers; how much remained in their 
hands yet to be accounted for, and of the sum thus 
remaining in hand, after some years of experience, 
could not there be made a tolerable approximate 


estimate as to the portion actually expended but : 


not refunded ? Now, such accounts would not give 
us the precise state of facts, in relation to receipts 
and expenditures, but it would give us an ap- 
proximation sufficiently near to enable Congress ta 


| act intelligently upon the subject of appropriations. |: 


I did not pretend to say, that , 


, ator from Maryland does not cBntrovert that con- || 
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And surely this is a matter of vital importance. 

But, Mr. President, let us see where we shail 
be led if we adopt the other system—the system 
which now prevails in relation to the surplus fund, 
and the practice of transfers. l referred to the 
fact before, that, for the year 1851, Congress, in 
order to Innit the expenditures, appropriated a 
sum between $3,000,000 and 94,000,000 and yet 
$5,000,000 were expended. Congress could not 
limit it, because they could not know, under the 
practice that prevailed, what amount of credits 
the Administration possessed in the shape of 
outatanding appropriations which had not been 
transferred to the surplus fund, but which ought 
tohavebeen. They, therefore, had not the means 
of limiting the amount. But let us see to what it 
led. The Secretary of War went to an appropri- 
ation, made on 2d March, 1847, for pay of ten 
regiments of regulars, and on 23d April, 1851, he 
transferred that appropriation, of more than three 
years’ standing, to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. What then becomes of that provision of 
the Constitution which says that military appro- 
priations shall continue but two years? Wis not 
that a violation not only of the spirit but of the 
letter of this provision? He transferred in this 
way, after Congress had said he should not have 
these appropriations, about the amount for which 
heapphied to the Committee on Finance, and which . 
was not given to him; and thus money which 
Congress appropriated years ago for the payment 
of regulars in the Mexican war, not dreaming 
that they were to be carried to such a service, 
were used more than three years afterwards for 
the service of the Quartermaster’s Department. 
But let us take the case of the steamer Watch- , 
man, in which we shall find, I think, a direct in- 
stance of the use of money by the Executive 
without any appropriation by law. He referred 
to an old military appropriation—an appropriation 
for the payment ot Florida militia, more than ten 
years ago—and out of that he paid the claim of 
the steamer Watchman. Was that an appropri- 
ation for that purpose? Did Congress design, or 
could it have been dreamed that they designed, 
when they made that appropriation, that, ten or 
twelve years afterwards, it would be applied to 
the payment of such aclaim? Under what pre- 
tense was itdone? He transferred it to the old head 
of an appropriation for the suppression of Indian 
hostilities, and the latest date of any such appropri- 
ation was 1844; under it there remained unex pend- 
ed a balance of only sixty dollars—it was virtually 
all expended; for this head of appropriation once 
covered immense sums. If it existed at all, this 
petty balance was the vital spark which held it 
alive. Under that pretense was this money ex- 

nded, ten years after it had been appropriated 

y law, to the discharge of this old claim. If the 
Secretary of War uses a balance of appropriation 
for the payment of Florida Indians, eight or nine © 
years afterwards, to pay such a claim as this, for 
which Congress had not appropriated, did he not - 
virtually withdraw money from the Treasury 
without an appropriation by law? And where, 
sir, is such a practice as this to lead us? 

I ask if all these things do not constitute an 
abuse? I ask if such practices ae these will not 
take from Congress virtually the power of reg- 
ulating the appropriation of money ? l ask if it 
will not, in effect, transfer to the Executive the 
means of expending money without appropriation : 
by law? if it does not, in fact, attack the Consti- 
tution in one of its most vital and essential points ? 
And such, sir, was the real issue which I made— 
1 did not seek to make any Administration partic- 
ularly responsible for these practices; I presented 
them to the Senate and the country, and it is for 
them to say whether these things constitute an 
abuse. Upon such an issue, it was no answer to 
show either that it had been practiced by previous 
Administrations, which I admitted from the start, 
or even that it was legal, because if it led to such 
consequences as these, if it were legal, the law 


ought to be repealed. But I say, in ny opinion, . j 


it was not legal. In relation to the surplus fund, 
I referred before to the opinion of Mr. Attorney 
General Berrien, in 1831, and I said that I thought 
no impartial mind could examine that opinion and | 
come to a conclusion different from it. The Sen- i 


: ments, when under 


at 
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struction, but he refers to another opinion of Mr. 
Attorney General Grundy,of a contrary tenor. 1 
am willing that the two opinions should be com- 
pared, and that the terms of the act should be ex- 
amined. The construction placed upon it by Mr. 
Berrien is consistent with the terme of the act, and 
would save us from the monstrous mischiefs to 
which l have referred. The construction placed 
upon it by Mr. Grundy is, in my opinion, incon- 


` sistent with the terms of the act; but even if it were 


consistent, it could not be held to be a true one, if 
it were shown that it would lead to the conse- 
quences of which I have been speaking, unless, 
indeed, the terms of the act imperatively require 
such a construction, which no one can pretend to 
be the case. 

But one of the great mischiefs arises from this 
claim over the power of transfer which is made by 
the Executive under the act of 1842—a section of 
an act which was made professedly for the pur- 
pose of curtailing the Executive power—for re- 
ducing to legislation matters which heretofore had 
been left to Executive discretion, There was a 
provision made in relation to transfer by the twenty- 
third section of that act, and under that this Ad- 
ministration does claim, and the Senator said 
others before it claimed, the power of transferring 
absolutely from any one head of an expenditure 
in a Department to anyother, Itso happens that 
Mr. Johnson, when Attorney General, was con- 
sulted on this point, and decided, in an opinion 
which is unanswerable, that the right of transfer 
did not exist.* Three constructions have been 
placed upon this clause. One was, that the power 
of transfer which it gave expired when the appro- 
priations in the bill ceased. Another was, that it 
gave the power of appropriating from one object 
to another within the same bureau, which is the 
utmost extent to which it can go, according to 
Mr. Johnson. The third was, that it gave the 
pO a al eC eee Cee ere 

* Extract from the Opinion of Attorney General Johnson. 

Mr. Attorney General Johnson decides that— 

“The President is not authorized to direct a surplus of 
an appropriation for the Winnebago Indians to be trans- 
ferred to meet expenses in the Department of the Interior, 
for which the appropriation is inadequate, or for which 
none has been made. 

“Nor can the head of the Department find rufficient 
authority in the act of 26th August, 1842, to authorize him 
to make such a transfer. 

The power given by that act is limited to transfers 
within the same bureau, and to appropriations for such 
objects as are enumerated in its twenty-second section.” 

Tn his Opinion, he says: 

“ The second question submitted is, whether the transfer 
can be made under the twenty third section of the act of 
26th August, 1242? I think not. It would be singular if 
such were its design. ‘The authority vested in the Presi- 


dent by the act of 1809, guarded as it was, seems, in the 
opinion of Congress, to have been liable to abuse, and from 
time to time they restricted it, until they almost totally 
denied it, from the evident policy of confining appropriations 
to the epecific objects for which they were made—a policy 
as sound in theory as it has been wholesome in practice. 
After this act of August, 1842, they, in some cases, but very 
limited, vested the power in the President. Now, it can 
hardly be supposed that whilst apprehensive of the power 
when vested in the President under the check of the act of 
1819—an apprehension proceeding and continuing until, 
and after, the act of August, 1842—that Congress should, 
by that act, give it on almort unlimited terms, and without 
any other check than his discretion, to the head of each de- 
partment ofGovernment. And it would be, if possible, yet 
more singular, that, if such were their purpose, they should 


_ sn soon afterwards be found expressly and totally denying 


it to the head of one of the Departmentsa—the Secretary of 


, the Navy—when acting in subordination to, and under the 


control of, the President, as they did by the act of 3lst Au- 
gust, 1842; and yet designing such power should so con- 
tinue, as is contended, vested it only five days before in the 
Secretary without limit, and exercising it upon his own 
uncontrolled discretion. I am satisfied such was not the 
purpose of Congress. What, then, is the true meaning of 
the twenty-third section of the act of the 26th August, 1842? 
But for the practice under it, which I understan has since 
prevailed, it might well be doubted whether the power to 
transfer, given by it to the heada of Departinents, was not 
limited to the very appropriations made by the act itself. 
The practice, however, has been continued so long, and, 
as I am told, unquestioned, that itis not my purpose now 
to cali it in doubt. ButI am very clear that the power 
given in it is to be confined to transfers within the same 
bureau in the Department making the transfer, (and not 
from bureau to bureau,) and to appropriations to such ob- 
ects as are specially enumerated in the twenty-second Rec- 
tion of the act. To construe it soas to give an uncontrolled 
power, covering all appropriations for all objects, involves 
the absurdity of taking a supposed dangerous control over 
the money of the Government from the heads of Depart- 
the advice and restraint of the Presi- 
dent, and vesting it, without any advice or restraint, in the 
heads of Departments alone. Such never could have been 
the design of Congress.” 
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7 r ring from one object of expend- i! we not seen in the last few years, within the terri- 
eae ates pet to any pens If cise last | tory of the United States, an Becutve not only 
construction, which is insisted upon by the Sen- » raising, but disbursing revenue without the au- | 
ator from Maryland, be true, then we have to re- '| thority of law? Have we not seen an Executive, 
concile it with these inconsistencies: We have | 


without the least authority of law, calling a State 
to suppose that Congress, in Mr. Tylers ad- |; convention into existence, and paying it? Have ; 
ministration, desired to give him larger discre- |: we not seen it in fact virtually introducing a State i 
tion than any other Congress ever desired to give here at your door, and inviting it to claim admis- i 
any Administration. We haveto suppose, that in . sion into this Union, without the least previous i 
the act which, upon itẹface, shows that it was de- _ intimation of any such desire on the part of Con- : 
signed to restrict Executive discretion and power, _ gress? And why was thisdone? Congress failed ` 
that, in such an act as that, was introduced a pro- ` to extend the revenue laws in time. Your Execu- 
vision which enlarged its boundaries heyond any : tive authority, pleading the necessity of the case, : 
other of which we have an account for the last | did extend those laws. Congress failed to do its ; 
twenty or thirty years. We have to suppose, , duty, by giving a territorial government, and the 
too, that this enlargement was made by a Con- || Executive assumed to call it into existence as a i! 
gress which shewed its hostility to the power of :; State, and to assemble a convention and pay it. ii 
transfer in the Administration by passing a Jaw Congress, owing to the convulsions which it occa- || 
only five days afterwards in which it takes that ‘| Sioned, was slow to settle a great sectional excite- : 
power of transfer from the Navy Department alto- ; ment, And thus the Executive in effect assumed to i 
gether. i, settle, and did settle it, so far as the most valuable 
But the Senator from Maryland says that it is : portion of the subject in controversy was con- || 
no proof that this provision was not designed to ;| cerned. And what do we see year after year, and !' 
be permanent because it is incongruous with the | day after day? Is not Congress yearly becoming | 
provisions of the rest of the bill; and to prove | more and more impracticable and inefficient? Do a 
this, he produced various instances of permanent | not we see necessary appropriation bills delayed? | 
provisions of law introduced in bills with whose © Do not we see indis ensable legislation even, post- ., 
general objects they were incongruous. I admit ` poned and neglected, until the machinery of soci- ` 
that, in our practice, the incongruity of a provision ety is threatened with stoppage, and the great 
with the residue of the bill is no proof that it is Operations of commerce are seriously disturbed? - 
not designed to be permanent. But if there be: Then steps in the Executive with some artifice of |: 
two constructions of a particular provision in a |' construction, some shift of policy, and by resort- |; 
bill, one of which is inconsistent with its general : ing to something which in eftect is Executive legis- į 
spirit, and the other not, then this inconsistency /' lation, he removes the evil and remedies the |: 
is an argument against the former, and in favor of |; difficulty. Who is to expose it, and call him to | 
the other. Now, this is the very mode by which ' account? Not Congress; because, in doing so $ 
Mr. Attorney General Johnson shows that the `: they would have to expose their own neglect, Not | 
construction of the Senator from Maryland is in- || the people who know most about it; because they |` 
admissible, and that the provision could not mean ‘' are relieved by the interposition. And the effect i 
more than to authorize transfers to different objects | is that the precedent goes into the Executive store- ti 
in the same bureau. The Senator from Maryland `: house to be used hereafter, we know not for what |: 
will find, too, his line of precedents broken by l purpose. What has any Executive to do that |! 
this opinion of the Attorney General, who, by the į; desires to increase its power, or indeed to use the i! 
way, seems to have put a different construction ' whole powers of the Government, but to get up |} 
upon those precedents themselves, as his opinion | some great sectional excitement? During the 
will show. endency of that excitement, Congress becomes |: 
But the Senator from Maryland seemsto think, impracticable and inefficient, the people become |! 
in relation to this power of transfer, to the extent ` too much absorbed in the contest to watch all that ` 
to which it is practiced, that itis necessary. Ne- is going on, and the Executive goeson quietly, and !: 
cessary, Mr. President! Can any of these prac- | assumes the whole functions of the Government. : 
tices, either in relation to the surplus fund, or the n If it will only discharge them in such a way as to 
power of transfer, be necessary? Up to the period | relieve the people from the difficulties imposed by 
of 1831 or 1832, when Mr. Berrien gave his |; inefficient legislation, it will hardly ever happen 
opinion, no such practices prevailed, and the Gov- ‘| that either Congress or the people will call it to 
ernment had gone on very well without it. Up to ,, account for its usurpations. When we see such . 
1842, and since 1820, no such practice in relation || practices as those which I have exposed, which 
to transfers had prevailed, and the Government || transfer the power over appropriations from Con- 
went on very well without it. Since 1842 no right | gress to the Executive, quietly acquiesced in, and | 
of transfer has existed in the Navy Department | even declared to be necessary, what are we to |! 
at all, and the Government has gone on very well |: augur for the future? |! 
without it. But, if I believed such practices as; Mr. President, I had intended to have made an | 
these were necessary—if I believed we could not || effort to reform these abuses by proposing an | 
get on without them, I should feel bound to go | amendment to this bill. 1 still design to make || 
further, and admit that our Constitution was im- |; that effort on some other appropriation bill. I | 
| 


practicable, and that our experiment of self-gov- || forbore here, because it would have d 
ernment had failed; for, if they be necessary, it is 
indispensable to give to the Executive power over 
the appropriation of money, and, when that is 
done, its power will be unlimited. I know it may 
be said, thatalthough this power would be unlim- 
ited in regard to appropriations, it would not be so 
as to collecting revenues. Sir, when we come to 
look at what is done with Treasury circulars— . 
when we see that they bear the same relation to i 
the revenue laws that the opinions of judges do to ` 
the statute law—when we come to see what the 
Secretary can do towards increasing or diminish- 
ing the revenue from customs, by one of those 
circulars—I think we should be slow in admitting 
that the Executive could do nothing towards 
raising a revenue. In my opinion, it is one of 
the signs of the times, when men, like the Senator 


| further a bill which has already lingered too long, | 
i ti 
| 


: question, for I am | 
unwilling to believe that the Congress of the | 


you often hear the word of despair falling from 
i; the lips of some of our best and wisest men. They 
i say that the work of 
' that it is useless to attempt to resist it—that the 

‘| centralization of power here may be regarded asa ` 
| fact already more than half accomplished. Can — 
„ that be true? 
|! bulwarks which guard the rights of the States, and ; 
from Maryland—when a gentleman of so pure || so destroyed the barriers which the Constitution | 
a public character—can consent to fold his arms, || erected to save our people from absolute power | 
and behold such things as these with indifference, |! under any form of governmentas already to have | 
nay, when he feels constrained to say that such || tak n that road which has conducted go many na- 
practices are necessary and essential. Is there 
nothing in the tendencies of the age—nothing in 
the natural gravitation of power under our sys- | 
tem—nothing in the past history, and present 
state of Executive power, to alarm us in relation 
to lis future growth? 


i@ impracticable in the hands of | 
Why, Mr. President, have į; More than twenty millions of people, not only de- ` 


. periments in self-government by a people, 


if at all. 


! as the Senator’s speech 


ʻi California, 


sirous, but capable of self-government? Sir, I do 
not believe it; and yet, if i supposed that the work 
of consolidation had gone so far that it was useless 
to attempt to resist it, I should look to no result 
so probable, nay, so certain as this; but, on the 
contrary, I believe that a few men in each House 
of Congress who would stand together—who 
would resist every aggression upon the rights of 
the States—~every attempt to sacrifice the individ- 
ual freedom of action and enterprise to monop- 
olists and protectionists—who would strike at ex- 


. travagance, and strive to introduce a wise and 


conservative economy in the administration of the 
Government—I believe, I say, that afew such men 
would rouse the people, and if once aroused, the 
remedy is in their hands. And, Mr, President, if 
we could rally such a party, l ask, what other 
Union party should we want than one acting on 


:, such principles? for the Government, thus admin- 


istered, would so fix itself in the affections of the 
people that nothing could shake or seriously dis- 
turb it. What other Southern-Rights party should 
we want? for if we could throw the broad ægis of 
the Constitution over our domesticinterests, what 
greater protection could be enjoyed; and what 
other Democratic party should we want? for if 
we could secure to each State that form of social 
development which is best suited to its taste, and 
interest, and character, and should secure to each 
individual the freedom of thought, and of enter- 
prise, and of action; what more could the Demo- 
cratic heart desire ? 

Mr. President, if we would trustfully and boldly 
commit the American Government and American 
enterprise to the wonderful impulses of the volun- 
tary system, who would undertake to limit our 
capacity for future achievements! We are free to 
choose either road. To my mind’s eye, in one f 
direction the prospect is filled with images of 

randeur and beauty; and in the other I see noth- 
ing but ineffable failure and disgrace; for it would 
be ineffable disgrace if such a Constitution as ours, 
if such an experiment as ours, were to fail in our 
hands, for the want of the capacity or desire to 
execute it. Sir, I may err. -A man does not be- 
lieve wisely, because he believes strongly. Í 
know that we are inthe midst of difficulties. T 
know that there are serious divisions of sentiment 
amongst our people. I know that our form of 
Government is threatened with dangers which 
wise men predicted when the scheme was adopted. 
I know it would be idle to claim immunity from 
such hazards as have attended so many other ex- 
and yet, 
with me, when reason fails to point the way, faith 
sometimes supplies the hope of escape from the 


. perils before us. I believe that there is somewhere 


in the great heart of this people, a chord which, 
if rightly struck, will yield forth the hidden har- 
monies of the system. It may bea providential 
track through some humble and perhaps uncon- 
scious instrument which shall strike the great note 
to which we shall march forth once more a fra- 
ternal and united people, animated with common 
hopes, and pursuing the objects of a common 
good. 

Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, the Senate 
must perceive at what disadvantage I shall address 


_them at this time. I make no complaint that the 


Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] has to-day 
made a reply to remarks which were submitted 
by me more than a month ago. Iam sure that it 
is owing to circumstances which fully justify him 
in taking that course; but I must answer him now 
[cannot ask that this bill be postponed 
another day. It has already been discussed too 
long. The public service has already suffered 
enough by its delay. I propose, therefore, at 
once to make such reply as [ can; and I feel the 
less hesitation about it, because, in truth, eloquent 
has been, it has not, I 
think, invalidated a single argument which [ ad- 
vanced, nor has he disproved a single fact which 
I stated. 

The Senator from Virginia seems to be su rprised 


' that any friend of the Administration should have 


undertaken to vindicate them from charges made 
not by himself alone, but also by the Senator from 
who, he will recollect, attacked them 
still more pointedly and avowedly. He thinks 
that because a friend of the Administration has 
undertaken to defend them from these assaults, 
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they ‘‘ shrink from the record!’? That is extra- | 
ordinary! I do not admit that any record. has 


been exhibited against them. A series of charges || and what was not lost or destroyed by the acci- ; 
was presented it is true; but the record is to be |, dents of a route so long and severe, being applied | 
made up hereafter from the judgment of the coun- || to other public service, it would bea great mistake , 


try. Sir, when those charges were made, which |: 
1 know struck the Senate with some surprise, we | 
should have been considered as shrinking from the : 
contest, (not from the record,) if we had been so 
careless of the reputation of our political friends, `: 
«o regardless of public opinion, or so craven and 
wanting in manly spirit, that no voice could be 
raised here in reply. The Senate very well know ` 
that the Senator from California [Mr. Gwin] did 
not hesitate to charge the Administration with 
direct violations of law, from the time the Whig 


party came into power in 1849. And the Senator || 


from Virginia pointed out various abuses which | 
they were, as he thought, slow to perceive and 
feeble to correct. Well, sir, is it shrinking from 
the record to rise and reply to that?—and to deny ; 


that the Administration have been either tardy in li 


perceiving or careless in correcting errors? Is it | 
shrinking from the record to show that what these 
Senators consider abuseg, have been sanctioned 
either from time immemorial, or for a Jong course 
of years have been sanctioned by others of differ- į; 
ent political sentiments, who have gone before || 
them, and who, if these were abuses, must be con- , 
sidered either as ignorant or unprincipled admin- `: 
istrators of the Government ? 

Is it shrinking from the record to show, by docu- , 
mentary testimony, the mistakes into which the . 
Senators had fallen—the efforts made by Secreta- | 
ries to correct errors and evil practices, which had | 
grown up in the time of their predecessors—to 
show that these reforms had been attempted either 


by departmental orders, or by appeals to Congress `; 


for necessary legislation? I think not, sir. 1 


‘ escort furnished to the boundary commission. 


. complaint of the Government which ordered that 


i 
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of horses, mules, wagons, &c., necessary for the | 
transportation of the parties and their provisions, 


to suppose that the journey of the collector to ; 
California cost the United States that sum. 

The Senator alluded to my remarks about the 
I 


E made no 


i 
; 
|! 

| to the bov F 
referred to that in no invidious sense. h 
ii 


escort, or of the commissioner to whom it was ii 
furnished. I intimated no charge; I merely un- ;: 


ii dertook to show what had been the action of a ; 
i former Administration in regard to military es- `: 


corts. This information was furnished from the ;; 
Quartermaster General’s Department. The Quar- |, 
termaster General is a good Democrat, and not |: 
likely to furnish a Whig, or any one else, with ` 
any improper statement with which to impeach — 


. the proceedings of a former Democratic Adminis- ;' 


: to an escort to the boundary commission: 


think that the Senate will say, that while there was 
no eager haste to bring on a controversy, there | 
was no shrinking from the record, but only a proper | 
disposition fairly to meet and overthrow the | 
charges made. i 
The Senator from Virginia has referred to the ` 
cases of Collyer and Wilson. I do not intend to 
go over those cases again. T have already stated | 
them sufficiently fully to the Senate, and [ advert 


one fact, which was not within my knowledge at 
the time I addressed the Senate before. The Sena- 
tor from California was under the impression, 
that none of the property used in the transporta- 
tion of Mr. Collyer and his party, had ever been 
turned over to the authorities of the United States 
in California. Subsequently to the delivery of my | 
speech here, I ascertained from the Quartermaster’s 
Department, that much of that property had been | 
turned over. For example, I found that one hun- : 
dred and eighteen mules and a few horses had | 
been turned over to the proper military authorities | 
at San Diego. I found that other articles, such as 
ck-saddles, dragoon-sad dies, and saddle-blankets | 
ad been turned over. | 
the articles, but I know that much was lost and | 


tration. But the Senator is under the impression '' 
that the military escort furnished to the bound- |! 
ary commission, was one required by the treaty of || 
peace. In that, he is under a mistake. All that 

is said on that subject may be found in the fifth |' 
article of the treaty. Near the close of that arti- 
cle there is this paragraph—and it is all that relates ' 


“ The two Governments will amicably agree regarding 
what may be necessary ta these persons,” [referring to the | 
commissioner and the surveyor,} “and also as to their re- 
spective escorts, should such be necessary.” 


Now it is very manifest, that that was merely 
a limitation of the escort which each Government || 


| might think proper to furnish to the commissioner, | 
| on its part. 


I was not satisfied with merely look- ' 
ing at the treaty. I went to the State Department, : 
and examined the correspondence. I found that : 
in December, 1848, Mr. Buchanan addressed a . 
letter to Mr. Clifford, then our Minister at Mex- 


‘ico, in which he told him that the President and 


i Clifford replied, that he had made that suggestion 


I did not make alist of all | 
| The 


destroyed on the route. I believe that no emigrat- ;; 


ing party went out at that time without losing a 

reat deal on the route. If none of the property 
had been lost on the way, it would all have been | 
turned over to the proper authorities, and there | 


would have been very little expenditure attending ` 


Cabinet had had under cunsideration this subject 


', of an escort; that at first he was inclined to think | 


that one hundred men was a sufficient escort, but 
that the President had determined that it would 
be proper to have four companies, and as our com- 
panies were then generally reduced to about a 
e.: 


to them now, chiefly, for the purpose of stating | two men, and the Mexican companies might 


|i larger, he proposed to Mr. Clifford that he should | 


suggest to the Mexican Government, so to limit ; 
the amount of the escorts, that they should not |; 
each exceed two hundred and fifty men. Mr. ¥ 
to the Mexican Government, who had received it $ 
very satisfactorily, and said it was precisely such - 


> an arrangement as they had determined upon - 


themselves. So that it appears from the treaty, | 
and the correspondence, that each Government |; 
was at liberty to send an escort or not, as it might |: 
think proper, and that the only subject connected |; 
with the matter which was regulated by the treaty, A 
was the limitation of the number which might be `’ 
employed. That was for a very obvious reason. 
Qovenment of Mexico had, perhaps, we 
may confess, some reason to bea little jealous of | 


‘the military power of the United States. They ; 
i; might be excused, at all events, for not desiring to - 


‘ have a very formidable force sent along the line 


this escort; because all that was furnished at the :: 


expense of the Government was the materiel of |, $ 
Da ! by the Senator from Maryland, that an escort had - 
'. or notto grant an escort to the boundary com- 


transportation. It is true, subsistence was fur- : 


nished to these parties, but then it was paid for by | r } 1 n 
i California. That was the point of which I com- 


themselves, at Government prices. I have in my | 


hand an order, issued by Mr. Secretary Crawford, . d. 
directing subsistence to be furnished by the proper :, commission. 


officers to these gentlemen and their suite; ‘* those |, 


persone attached to the public service under them,” 
In the language of the order, who, it is said, shall . 


missary General says, that his department was 
‘subjected to no additional expense, the pro- 
vision received by these gentlemen for themselves 


[i 


and families having been paid for by them.” Thus | 


it appears that, at the proper time, they paid for || 


their subsistence, and turned over to the proper ;' 


authorities all the public property which they had |, 
in their possession when they reached California. |: 
Almost the whole of the $34,000, expended in the | 


outfit of the escort for Colonel Collyer, consisted |, these commissions. 


pay for them at Government prices. The Com- | cort, according to m 
i ‘| of some seventy-od 


i| for the Mexican Commissioner numbered some 
il 


of the boundary, though I know that their fears 
would have been entirely unfounded. : 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. President, one would sup- 
ose, from the representations that have been made : 


been sent out with the boundary commission to 


plained. No escort was sent with that boundary ` 
But, after the joint commission ` 
of the two Governments had been organized by | 
assembling at San Diego, then an escort was re- ` 


i ported to the Commissioner for duty. That es- | 


recollection, was composed : 
men. The escort provided ` 


one hundred and sixty or one hundred and seven- 
ty—being about one hundred more of the escort | 
attached to the Mexican commission than that 
which waa attached to the commission on the part 
of the United States. That part of the treaty 
which has been read, provides that the Govern- ` 
ments will agree upon the escorts to accompany ` 
The reason of that is obvi- 


‘was a pure matter of discretion. 


ous. In ranning the boundary line, it would be- 
come necessary to run through acountry that was 
occupie@exclusively by Indians, some bands of 
which were exceedingly hostile. Therefore it was 
important that those civilians who were thus en- 
gaged in the public service, should be protected by 
a military escort. No one pretends that the two 
Governments ever did formally agree on the num- 
ber of persons which should constitute the escort; 
but, I hold that it was the d@ty of the President 


: of the United States, under the treaty, to provide 


an escort for the boundary commission, upon the 
part of the United States. There was, therefore, 
no discretion in the President, except so far as to 
the number of the escort, in the absence of any 
agreement between the two Governments. There 
was no such agreement. There were some seven- 
ty-odd men reported to me, as boundary com- 
missioner, for duty. They were accepted; al- 
though, in my judgment—and I expressed the 
opinion to the State Department—the force was 
wholly insufficient to enable me to advance be- 
yond the mouth of the Gila river. 

Thepoint of which I complained of the honor- 
able Senator from Maryland, was, that he put me 
in the same category with Mr. Collyer. There 
The Presi- 
dent might, or might not have sent an escort with 
Colonel Collyer, who was a civil officer of the 
Government; but I apprehend he was not at 
liberty to refuse an escort when it was called for 
by the boundary Commissioner—such escort be- 
ing provided for in the treaty. I complained, 
therefore, of the Senator the other day, in private 
conversation, it is true, for I did not desire to en- 
gage in this debate, of his putting me in the po- 
sition of one having subjected the Government to 
an unnecessary expense; as one who was afraid 
to peril my life in going into California, unless I 
liad a military escort to accompany me. The 
fact about that is simply this: Collector Coll- 
yer, in consequence of the cholera raging at that 
time on the isthmus of Panama, did not choose to 
peril his life there, and desired to go overland; 
and, in order to go overland, a military escort 
was indispensable. He made his requisition for 
it, and obtained it. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the cholera was then raging on the Isthmus, 
I did not feel myself at liberty to call on the Gov- 
ernment for a military escort to march me over- 
land to California, but I took the Panama route, 
and got there as soon as I could. 

I propose, at some not very distant day, to 
speak on the subject of that boundary commis- 
sion at large. It was for this reason that I did 
not intend to have participated in this debate 
now. ‘1 shall desire, however, at some day 
during this session to speak at length in regard to 
that boundary commission, so far, at least, as 
charges have been made against me before the 
Senate. 

Mr, PEARCE. Iam very sure the Senator 
will not have to reply to me on that head, for I 
have made no charges against him. 

Mr. WELLER. I! intend to speak on that 
subject. 

Mr. PEARCE. I think that the Senator’s ex- 
planation was unnecessary, though he, of course, 
has a right to think otherwise. All I have said 
is, that the treaty did not require that an escort 
should be sent. It is true it was in the discre- 
tion of the President not to send an escort with 
Mr. Collyer, antl it may be said that the treaty 
left it with the discretion of the President to grant 


mission. [ admit that it was proper to send an 
escort with the boundary commission. I think 
it is proper to send escorts with the civil em- 
ployees of the Government, whenever they are 
sent to distant positions, through hostile territo- 
ries—through territories occupied by hostile In- 
dians, or those whose attitude is doubtful. Ido 
not mean to speak on this point again, because I 
have already said to the Senate all that is neces- 
sary in regard to it. I said then, and Í only mean 
to reaffirm now, that I think it is good policy, in 


‘ order to hold in subjection—in order to compel to 


peace the Indians who occupy these distant terri- 
tories, and to whose attacks our emigrants are 
liable, to keep bodies of troops marching ocea- 
sionally through their lands. I think that consid- 
eration justifies the military escorts that were fur- 
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| 


nished to Mr. Collyerand Mr. Wilson. Ofcourse 
no escort was needed by the commission on their | 
way to Panama or San Diego, but ne when f 
their duty cailed them to go among the Indianson | 
the boundary line.* | 

The Senator alluded to the expense of erect- $ 
ing barracks in California, and spoke of itasa | 
great abuse, [ did not justify that as the act: 
of the Administration; I undertook to show that | 
they were not liable fgr it. I undertook to show 
that General Persifer F. Smith had erected the ' 
most expensive of those buildings—that very | 
few of them were authorized by the Depart- 
ment here—that Mr. Secretary Crawford had 
authorized the building of one store-house, and ' 
certain other houses, for which he had contracted 
in the State of Maine, and which were sent round : 
by sea, and put up at comparatively little ex- 
pense—and that the great expense at Benicia was ` 
occasioned by the act of the Major General com- 
manding there, without any orders from the ad- : 
ministration of General Taylor. 


I further under- |: 
took to show that an end was put to that expend- |: 


iture by Mr. Secretary Conrad, as soon as he |! } ; 
i i! of flour could not be carried to Taos, in New 


was informed of it. 
Then, the Senator, when commenting on what | 
he was pleased to term my excuse for Mr. Conrad, | 
seems to think it extraordinary that I should ask ` 
that he should be excused for not having ascer- ' 
tained at once all the abuses which were alleged 
to be practiced in his Department, but had asked , 


that he might be allowed reasonable time for their |, 
He thought it extraordinary that Ij: 
should have referred to the fact-of the exciting || 


correction. 


condition of things here, which prevailed at the ` 
time when Mr. Conrad came into office; and that | 
when I spoke of the Executive participating in 
that, I was likening them to a pilot at the helm, | 
who quailed at the storm. Why notso, sir? The 
storm was the very thing they were watching— - 
not with shrinking dread, but with manly and '! 
patriotic determination to make every effort to 
carry the ship of State safely through it. They 
were endeavoring to prevent the disastrous effects 
of that storm upon all the interests and the har- ;. 
mony of the country. Itis very well known that, |: 
accordingly as that question might have been de- ;: 
cided, this Administration might have been called `: 
upon to take a part perilous to afl the best inter- ; 
ests of the country. If that question had not been 
decided peaceably, it would have been decided 
forcibly. 
called compromise and peace measures had not 
been passed, who can deny that there would have 
been on the frontiers of Texas and New Mexico 
public open violence, amounting almost, if not 
uite, to civil war? Would it not have been the 
uty of the Administration then to take measures | 


ty 


to put a stop to it? What measures should they i; 


take? Should they’ join with New Mexico and 
drive out the forces of Texas? Should they join 
with Texas and put down by military power the |: 
resistance of New Mexico? Were there no ques- |; 
tions like these—great practical questions—which |: 
the Administration had to consider in advance? || 
Sir, I do not suppose that there is a member of ` 
the Senate who doubts that the country was in |: 
imminent peril at that time, and that, whatever ; 
might have been the proper course of the Admin- . 
istration in regard to the difficulties apprehended, | 
it was a very serious question for them and for |: 
us what it would have been their duty to do in ; 
one event or another. 3 

These were questions that might wellexercisethe ` 
consideration and occupy the time, thoughts, and 
anxieties, or a very large portion of the thoughts 
and anxieties of the Administration at that period. 
Sir, it was no quailing from thestorm. It was pre- 
paring to meet the storm; preparing to breast it, and 
encounter its worst violence; preparing to rescue 
the ship and the crew from the dangers with which 


*The steamer Alabama was employed to convey the 
members and employees of the boundary commission under , 
Colonel Weller, or a portion of them, to Chagres, at an ex- ¿` 
pense of 93,714 65. 

The other expenses charged to the Quartermaster’s De- | 
partment were for wagons, harness, tools, &e , shipped | 
from New York and Philadelphia, which, * in consequence . 
of the dissolution of the boundary commission, went into 
the hands of the assistant quartermaster at San Francisco, 
a small portion of which afterwards was transferred to - 


ue assistant quartermaster with the boundary commis- 
sion. 


i. and seemed to think that I failed to make any reply || 


i must be transported at great expense. 


If the measures which have been justly 


, desires to see the same state of things prevailing | 


` while they were at their peaceful occupation? In 


that storm threatened them—it was that which the | 
Administration were considering. i| 

The Senator from Virginia spoke also of the | 
expenditures of the Quartermaster’s Department, i| 


to what he said with regard to them, because he ij 
said he had made a calculation of the expenses `: 
per capita, It is very true that he did; but it is | 
also true that he looked at the gross expenditure. 
I undertook to answer both; for while I showed |! 
that the gross expenditures of the Quartermaster’s [| 
Department were enormously increased because of |, 
the new and distant field of operations, by theim- į 


: mense expenditures which were absolutely neces- | 


sary in order to carry on military operations in 


: those distant departments, | showed, also, abun- 


dant reason why the expense had been increased 
per capita. 1 did not confine myself to showing 
that the Army had been increased fifty per cent.; 
that a great many mounted men had been added ' 
to the Army, who, as everybody knows, are 
much more expensive than infantry; but I under- | 
took to show, also, that the cost of transportation 
was very much greater than before; that a barrel 


Mexico, for less than $32, nor a barrel of pork 
for Jess than $40. ‘The troops sent to New 
Mexico, and to all our far-distant and barren po- 
sitions must be supported—that they must be fed 
by supplies drawn from the older portions of the 

nited States. Where else are you to get food 
for them? Provisions are not to be found in much 
of these new countries. Grass does not grow there ; 
in sufficient abundance for their animals. Beef, ' 
pork and flour cannot be had, except at extraordi- 
nary prices, and in very limited quantities. They ` 
Unless this 
is done the troops must be withdrawn. Would 
the Senator from Virginia have that done? 

If these expenditures were unusually increased | 
in that way, was not the expense per capita in- : 
creased also, as well as the gross expense? When 
I was answering the one was I not answering the 
other? If we had not made these acquisitions; if 
we had not acquired these distant and expensive 
Territories, we should not have been put to this 
vast expenditure. [showed that these expenditures | 
were necessary, and were a direct consequence of 
the career of acquisition upon which the Govern- | 
ment had entered. I thought it very possible that 


the expenditure might be reduced; and I thought |! 


I showed where the Department of War was ta- ' 
king all the proper steps to reduce these expendi- | 
tures. What would the gentleman have? He talks 
about Virginia and Kentucky having defended 
themselves in days gone by. So they did, sir; and 


‘they suffered, as this Government, strong and 


wealthy now, will never be willing that her citi- 
zens shall suffer. Is there any gentleman here who 


in New Mexico and Utah, and on the borders of 
Texas? Let me ask the Senator from Texas, [Mr. 


RusgJ—I would ask him, if he were here—whether ` 


Texas should suffer by Indian incursions, as did `| 
Kentucky and Western Virginia in those days, $ 
when men built a stockade fort, and went out to ` 
plow with almost a certainty, on many occasions, ` 
that the rifle of the Indian would be aimed at them 


those days men were murdered in their fields, at ` 
their plows, their wives butchered at their own || 


. hearths, and if the children escaped, it was often to 


witness from beneath the floor of their log cabins, ` 


- where they were hid, the scalping of mother and ‘| 


father; and over and over again has “ the dark 


and bloody ground,’’as Kentucky was called, wit- ` 
nessed the total extirpation of families by the ` 


remorseless savage. 
desired now? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. President, if my col- 
league is absent I will respond to the interrogatory 
of the gentleman from Maryland, if he will per- 
mit me. It would be undesirable that the inhab- ' 
itants of the frontier of Texas should be exposed; 
but certainly they have derived no protection from : 


Is a renewal of these scenes 


. the forts and garrisons which have been estab- 


lished there by this Government. Not in one sol- 


` itary instance has reclamation been made upon the | 
! Indians for any depredations which they have com- ' 


mitted upon the citizens of Texas. The troops sta- 


. tioned there are infantry. They are incapable of .! 


pursuing theenemy. The Indians come to theim- 
mediate vicinity of theirgarrisons, They depredate 
upon them. They steal their horses—what few they 
have. They then penetrate into the interior, as far 
as the settlements on the Rio Grande below, commit 
what depredations they please, return again to the 
forest or to the prairies, pass the forts that are es- 
tablished without detection, and are ready at their 
own pleasure again to renew their incursions. 
These are the circumstances under which we have 
existed. Without intending to cast any reflection, 
I state facts which are known and well established. 
No protection has been given to the citizens of 
Texas or to Mexico by the troops stationed there. 
Tam merely stating facts; I cast no reflection upon 
anybody. 
i Mr. PEARCE. That is not an answer to my 
“question. Jt is the interjection of fresh matter 
into my speech, which I do not think liberal on 
the part of the Senator. I am answering, as I 


-| can, the speech of the Senator from Virginia with- 


out preparation, and I do not think it is exactly 
right to interject new subjects of discussion. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I understood the gentleman 
to ask my colleague, if he were present, whether 
he would desire the frogtiers of Texas to be ex- 
| posed to the same depredations to which Virginia 
‘had been subject in its first settlement? I under- 


ii stood the interrogatory in that way; but perhaps I 


i did not hear the question distinctly. 

Mr. PEARCE. My question is, whether they 
would be willing to have the troops of the United 
States withdrawn from their borders? 

Mr. HOUSTON. With great pleasure, if they 

` will establish peace with the Indians. That might 
be done for the one hundreth part of the money 
expended to maintain the forces there, if it was 
' properly used. 
i Mr. PEARCE. That is “if they will estab- 
| lish peace.” Sir, Texas has the opportunity of 
, establishing peace for herself. The Indians are 
, under her jurisdiction, not ours. 
| Mr. HOUSTON. Upon that point I will say, 
| if the gentleman will permit me, that for two years 
previous to annexation, perfect peace was main- 
. tained upon the frontiers of Texas. Nota depre- 
dation was committed, and the whole amount of 
money placed at the disposal of the Executive of 
Texas,and expended for that purpose, was $10,000. 
. Only the sum of $10,000 was ever appropriated by 
ithe Government of Texas for that purpose, and 
' with a careful and judicious disbursement of that 
amount, peace was maintained upon the frontiers 
`of Texas. Indians came into the interior to treat. 
: They hunted their deer, obtained their skins, ex- 
changed them with the merchants, and maintained 
perfect peace and concord with the settlers fortwo 
years anterior to annexation. Never until six 
, months afterwards was the peace infracted by the 
Indians. 
: Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, the conclusion 
; is clear from all that—though I do not impute to 


: the Senator the desire to impress it upon any one— 
he would be willing that the whole frontier of ‘| p i 4 


i that if the preservation of peace on the borders of 


Texas is an object of national importance, the 
people will know into whose hands to commit the 
national defense. [Laughter.] We know very 
well that there are great clamors at the with- 


‘drawal of troops from these distant positions. 


We know the fact, that we are now asked to fur- 
nish troops to protect emigrants on the route. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope the gentleman will 
give way for a moment. 

Mr. PEARCE. I will give the floor to the gen- 
tleman entirely, if he wants it. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will be under 
the necessity of interposing. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I could not hear the signifi- 
: cant remarks of the gentleman at the moment. I 
depended on a friend for them. I would reply to 


. them, if it were not that the gentleman wishes to 


, proceed. I will let him proceed now, and when 
the subject of the protection of the frontiers of 
Texas comes up legitimately, I shall assign the 

_ reasons for the opinion which I have expressed. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator will then be 

. at liberty to do so; but he must not now inter- 

a the Senator from Maryland. 

| r. PEARCE. I was saying, when these in- 

| terruptions began, that I supposed nobody would 

| desire to leave our frontiers subject to the harass- 
ing attacks of these Indians without the military 
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protection of the Government, which the condi- 
tion of the country, in the early settlements of 
Virginia and Kentucky, would not enable us to 
aflordthem. What thecountry could not do in that 
day, when money was scarce and troops there were 
none—when everybody had to defend himself, or 


| say, under color of authority of law, very extraor- 


| 
| 


| 


law, they do nothing 
authority of law, and sometimes, perhaps 1 may 


| 


: dinary things have been done by some of those ; 


that preceded them. It is a little curious to trace ` 


: this history. 


abandon the pioneer’s progress, Government can `: ‘ } 
' during the operation of the act of 1809, the accumu- 


and does endeavor to do now. Even in Texas 


this Administration is supplying the very kind of ` 
troops, of the want of which the Senator from ' 


Texas complains. For this very purpose the 
mounted rifle regiment has been withdrawn from 
Oregon. The condition in which our frontiers 
were situated many years ago, subjected our peo- 
ple to the most distressing calamities. 
would desire to see a return to that condition of 
things now, when the country is strong, wealthy, 
and populous, and has military forces to defend 
these frontiers. If, however, the people on the 
frontiers desire the troops to be withdrawn—if 


Nobody | 


they think the military forces of the United States - 


give them no protection, I hope they will so rep- 
resent it to the proper authorities, and that the 
Administration will comply with their desire. 
The Senator from Virginia seemed to think that 
I was in error in my reference to the Austrian 
military colonies. Since | made my statement in 
regard to them, I have referred to the historical 
accounts, and I find that I recollected it with quite 
sufficient accuracy. I take occasion to recommend 
the Senator to look at the book, if he has not here- 


i: propriated for by law. 


' ought invariably to be returned to the surplus | 


tofore seen it, and he will find that I have not mis- ` 


stated a solitary fact. On the contrary, some of 
the very facts which he has himself stated to- 
day, may be directly inferred from what I said 
I stated that that was a populous country. 

stated that it was a great military country. 

stated that they could command two hundred 
thousand men iy a system of signal fires and 
alarm bells in the space of four hours. I knew 
that the frontier was extensive, but I knew then, 
and J know now, that the frontier which we have 
to defend is vastly more extensive than the sev- 
eral hundred miles of Austrian frontier. If you 
take ours in all its extent along the borders of 
Texas, and the boundary line of Mexico, along 
the frontier of Oregon, the western frontier of 
Arkansas, and the Territory of Minnesota, we 
then will have a frontier half a dozen times as ex- 
tensive as the military frontier of Austria, and 
vastly differently situated. 
Senator said was speculation only, but I thought 


it might be implied from his speculations that this ' 


Administration had not speculated enough on that 
subject—though the Senator seemed to think they 
had speculated too much on other subjects. 

I shall say nothing as to the subject of the re- 
organization of the clerks of the Departments, or 
in regard to the accounts of the Quartermaster’s 


Department remaining unsettled, because I have | à j 
: that both of us might have misunderstood it. 


already stated fully everything necessary to be 
known in regard to them. I have shown the 
cause of the arrears in the office of the Third Aud- 
itor. I have shown that not only was it multi- 
plied by an increase of regular troops, but by the 


addition of volunteers; by the dissolution of the ' 


volunteer corps during the war; b 


by the necessary multiplication of the business 
arising from the war with Mexico which we were 
carrying on. I have also shown that while all 


the inexpe- | 
rience of the accounting officers of the volunteers; |. 


Long before the passage of the act of 1842, 


lation of unexpended balances in the Treasury was 
by no means an uncommon thing. I wish it to 
be understood that I do not mean to admit that | 
this, under the present condition of the law, is an `: 


` abuse, and I cannot therefore be charged with de- | 


fending one abuse by speaking of another abuse. ; 
I wish to show, however, that while, under the ` 
act of 1842, the Secretaries may properly transfer 
from one head of appropriation to another in the 
same Department, they confined this to transfer- ' 
ring from one object appropriated for by law, to 
another appropriated for by law, and thatin times 
past there have been transfers made from one) 
object appropriated for by law, to another not ap- ' 
I mean to show that in ' 
this respect, this Administration has been a re- ' 
forming Administration. I mean to show, too, | 


. that, so far from its being anything unusual—any- | 


I`: 
li 
i; advert to the limitation which I mentioned. 
i said that unless by the specia! terms of an act 


{ know that what the : 


. and as it existed in 1820. 


this accumulation of business was going on, there . 


was not a correspondent increase of clerical force; 
that in the year 1846,some of the most experienced 
clerks in that office were discharged, and new ones 


substituted in their places; and that, although the . Big 
` unexpended balances of appropriations to fulfill 


Department had been asking for additional clerical 


force, it had never been furnished with what it, 


asked. All this I have stated, and all this suf- : _N } 
- than other appropriations. Well, sir, I find that 


ficiently explains the cause of these arrears. 
The most important part of the Senator’s speech 


relates to transfers of appropriations, because he | 


sees in them not smal! matters of cavil, but things 
of great and vital importance to the Union—of 
fundamental and constitutional importance. He 
seems to think that the Administration is taking 
the power of Congress out of their hands, that 
legislation is departing from us, and centering in 
the Executive. Now, sir, I apprehend that a 
careful inquiry into the history of this whole 


power of transfers will show that, whatever the : 
present Executive may do under the authority of i. 


. the items in this surplus fund warrant, are appro- 


. priations made in these y 
` surplus fund i 


, and the money was res 
: of appropri 


. be captious, 


‘ when, if ever, it was the duty of the Administra- 
‘ tion to carry unexpended balances of appropria- 


thing which any former Administration considered | 
worthy of condemnation, to allow balances of, 
appropriation to accumulate beyond the two years : 
within which, the Senator seems to think, they 
fund—they have been allowed to be outstanding | 
for an extraordinary series of years—for a period | 
of thirty-six years—and that under Administra- | 
tions not particularly allied to the one now in| 
power. i | 

Mr. HUNTER. Perhaps the Senator did ns 
they were allowed to continue for more than two 


years, there was no authority, since the act of | 
1820, for continuing appropriations beyond that | 
time. I would ask the Senator whilst 1 am up ' 
now, because Ido not wish to interrupt him too 

often, if the transfers of which he speaks did not 

occur under the act of 1809, and before the passage ` 
of the act of 1820? 

Mr. PEARCE. No, sir; I stated that, under. 
the act of 1795, all balances of appropriations 
unexpended at the end of two years were to be 
carried back to the surplus fund, unless a longer 
duration was specially assigned to it bylaw. The 
Senator has one view of the law as it exists now, | 
In regard to the last 
law, I have another view. The Senator invoked 
to his aid the influence of Mr. Attorney General | 
Berrien, whose opinion I am not sure that he} 
rightly understands. I confess that I understood | 
it as the Senator from Virginia does until recently, | 
when a hasty glance at it inclined me to think | 


In 1882, when the act of 1820 was in force, 


tions to the surplus fund, there were balances out- 
standing, and which had been outstanding for 
thirty-six years. I have in my hand a copy of a 
surplus fund warrant, issued by the Secretary of : 
the Treasury in January, 1832. There is on ita 
list of balances of unexpended appropriations, and 
the first one is the balance of an annuity to Indian : 
tribes, appropriated by the act of 6th May, 1796. : 
The Senator, 1 know, is well acquainted with the 
paper. 

Mr. HUNT 
the limitation which I mentioned. 


ER. That comes exactly within 
I know that, 


stipulations are liable to transfer. 


treat 
4 PEARCE. Not moreso in many cases 


Mr. 


priations of 1796, 97, 98, 1809, 710, "11, and so ` 
on down to 1826. Unexpended balances of appro- . 
ears, were carried to the : 
n January, 1832. 
wards, after these balances had gone back to the | 
Treasury, this surplus fund warrant was canceled, 
tored to the different heads - 
ation, to which it prone. sae tn i 

by an act of the Secretary. If { were disposed to | 
and to find fault, I should say aa 


this was taking money out of the Treasury with- 


, prop 


I find that after- |: 


rhs appease Reet sca aes SSS ges Sa eas 7 A 3 ra I 2 r 
beyond it; and that under |! out an appropriation. But I do not mean to say 


that—I suppose it was carried to the surplus fund 
by mistake; and if caried by mistake, that the 
Secretary was justifiable in canceling 1t as a mis- . 
taken transaction. But I mention it to show. that 
outstanding appropriations, fora very long period 
of years, had been suffered to remain outstanding, 
and were only carried to the surplus fund after a 


: lapse of thirty-six years, and were afterwards re- 


stored to the original heads of appropriations. One 
evil of this practice was, that the papers were sim- 
ply canceled without any entry showi. g how, 
when, and by whom, and why the transaction was 
effected. Under this Administration a proper 
record is made which discloses al! that should be 
known in these respects, and gives a complete 
history of the cancellation. This is an important 
reform. 

I said that funds had been transferred by other 
Administrations from an appropriation authorized 
by law, to one not authorized by law; and here 1 
find what, I confess, looks to me a little extraor- 
dinary. I have here a paper which I obtained 
from the Treasury Department. lt is a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, dated April 22d, 
1833, addressed to one of the officers of the Treas- 
ury. He says: 

Sir: I have the honor to state, that by some omission, 
believed to be accidental, no appropriation wae made at the 
Jast session of Congress for carrying into effect the acts for 
the relief of certain insolvent debtors to the United States; 
and the former appropriation being exhausted, and there 
being atthe credit of the appropriation for the payment of 
claims for property lost, captured, or destroyed hy the en- 
emy, a greater amount than will probably be required for 
that object, | have to request that the sum of $5,000 be 
transferred from the last-mentioned appropriation to the 
former, under the authority vested in the President, by the 
act of the 3d of March, 1809, further to amend the several 
acts for the establishment and regniation of the Treasury, 
War, and Navy Departments. 

LOUIS McLANE, 


J have the honor to be, 
Secretury of the Treasury. 
The PrestpENT oF THE UNITED STATES. 
Approved, April 22, 1833: 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
[506.] The payment of claims for property lost, captured, 


or destroyed by the enemy, Dr 
(273.] To the relief of insolvent debtors to the Uni- 
ted States...c.scceccccc cer eecccseese esse ners $5,000 


The Senate will perceive, that in 1833, Congress 
at the previous session had failed to make any ap- 
propriation for the relief of insolvent debtors. It 
was customary, I believe, to appropriate about 
$5,000 a year for that object. No appropriation 
pening Deen made, the Secretary at that day did not 
think himself without authority to order a transfer 
from the appropriation for the payment of claims for 
erty captured, lost, or destroyed by the enemy 

during the war of 1812, of $5,000, to be applied 
to an object for which there was no appropriation 
atall. Sol find, also, that in September, 1833, 
$1,000 were taken from that fund and applied to 
clerk hire, and to other expenditures necessary to 
the issue of revolutionary bounty land scrip. I 
find that on the 27th of Novèmber, 1833, a trans- 
fer was made from the same fund of $20,000, for 
contingent expenses of the southeast executive 
building. And all this under the authority of the 
act of 3d of March, 1809. This looks a little 
' more like abuse than anything ever charged upon 
this Administration. But I suppose the Secre- 
taries of that day thought they had sufficient 
ower under that act to do so. That act author- 
ized transfers; and they thought if they had the 
legal anthority to make transfers they might do 
so, without being charged with abuse. Ifit were 
not so, why have we not heard charges of abuses 
like this long ago ? 

Mr. HUNTER. Do I understand the Senator 
to say that these transfers were made under the 
act of 1809? 

Mr. PEARCE. 


rs. 
Pe Mr. HUNTER. I made no question as to the 

wer of transfer under that act. I know thatthe 
Secrelnrits then had larger powers of transfer than 
they have now. 

Mr. PEARCE. This was done in 1833, after 
the act of 1820 had been passed. 

Mr. HUNTER. If that is the case, I admit 
that it was an abuse. 

Mr. PEARCE. That is the Senator’s view of 
the subject. I will not undertake to say that it 
| was an abuse, though I think it isa thing that had 
; better be corrected, I agree with the Senator so. 


It appears so from the pa- 
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f ar as that goes. A legal power may be rightfully - 
used, and yet it might be more wise to check and | 
correct it, or even to take it away, in fact. I do 

not know that I shall refuse to unite with the Sen- 

ator in controlling this power, for I think it is one 

liable to abuse, if not abused. I think, in times 

past, if there are not abundant evidences that its 

exercise has approached abuse, it has, at all events, 

been very questionable whether the diversion of 
euch an appropriation as the one of which 1 have 
just spoken, to the amount of $20,000, to the con- 

tingent expenses of the southeast executive build- 
ing, was not wrong, l think ita thing that ought 
to be corrected, though if the legal power exist, it 
eannot be called an abuse, being an exercise of 
power conferred, Yet it is a thing which may 

ead to evil, and, at all events, it isa bad prece- 

dent, the power to do which might weil be re- 
strained or modified. 

But, sir, these transfers under the act of 1842, 
are subject to grave complaints by the gentleman. 
He complains of the exercise of that power by 
this Administration. He has cited a special in- 
stance of it. But this Administration is nat re- 
sponsible for the construction of thatact. That 
act, as [ think I showed the Senate before, was, in 
i's tering, a permanent law of the country. Tthink 
I showed that it gave to all the heads of the differ- 
ent Denartnftnis of the Government the power of 
transferring from one head of appropriation within 
the limits of their Departments, to another within 
the limits of the same Department. I stated that 
this construction had been given to it by every 
Administration since its passage; that, in 1845, 
Mr. Secretary Wilkins had so construed it; that, 
in 1848, Mr. Secretary Walker had so construed 
it; that this Administration, in adopting that con- 
struction, which seemed to me a reasonable and 
proper one, had done nothing for which they were 
justly hable to reproach; that a proper, sound, 
egal construction of the law contemplated such 

an exercise of power, and that this power had been 
so exercised by preceding Administrations, 

Now, I will refer the Senate to the first exam- 
ple I have been able to find of a transfer under the 
act of 1842. Mr. Wilkins being then Secretary of 
War, addressed this letter to the Comptroller: 
No. 209. Transfer Treasury appropriation warrant, Janua- 

ry 4, 1535. 

The Secretary of War having, under the authority vested 
in him by the 23d section of the act of Congress of August 
26, 1842, authorized a transfer of appropriation, you are 
hereby directed to cause the following entry to be made on 
the books of the Treasury, which retates to the receipts and 
expenditures of the United States, under the appropriation 
accounts for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1245, viz: 
Compensation to the clerks and messengers in the office of 

the Commissioner of Pensions under the item : 
For two messengers in said office, at $500 each. 


Dr. ! 
To contingent expenses of the Pension Office under the ` 
item: 
For extra clerk hire... ccc cece ceesevescceeeees $1,000 


Here isa direction to transfer from appropri- | 
ations to clerks and messengers in the office of the 
Commissioner of Pensions, under the item for two 
messengers in said office, at $500 each—$1,000 to 
the contingent expenses of the Pension Office. 
This is one of the most questionable transfers I 
know of. It was a transfer to the contingent ex- 
penses of an office of which Congress are always 
justly suspicious. I find, that on July 29th, 1845, 
a similar order was passed in totidem terhis. Then 
a transfer was made of an appropriation from the ° 
pay of clerks and messengers in the office of the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, to the use of the con- : 
tingent expenses of that ofice. Again, I find that 
on the 25th of September, 1847, the order being 
preceded by precisely the same words which | 
have read, $6,000 were taken from an appropri- 
ation for the surveys of the public lands, and ap- 
propriated to the contingent expenses of the office - 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. : 
The same thing was repeated in the same form 
exactly,on February 19, 1848, February 29, 1848, ` 
and April 25, 1848. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would ask the honorable 
Senator if these are not all cases of transfer in the 
same bureau, which Mr. Attorney General John- 
aon said was perhaps allowable? ` . 

Mr. PEARCE I think not. Here is a trans- ` 
fer of an appropriation for the survey of public 
lands; and the objects to which it was transferred 
are as follows: 
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ji 
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That is not the same bureau, I take it. Then 
there is another transfer from the same fund, ‘for 
contingent expenses of the southeast executive 
building.” 

Mr. HUNTER. 
same bureau. 

Mr. PEARCE. T understand that the south- 
east executive building is the one which the Gov- 
ernment rented from Mr. Corcoran, and if that is 
so, the Genern! Land Office is not there. 1 find, 
again, that an appropriation for the salaries of the 
clerks and messengers in the office of the First . 
Auditor of the Treasury, was transferred to the 
contingent expenses of tne office of the First Aud- 
itor. 

All these are constructions given to the act of 
1842 by the gentlemen who preceded this Adinin- 
istration. When an act, about the terms of which 
there cannot, I think, be any great doubt—what- 
ever doubt there may be as to its prupriety—has 
been passed, aud has received without question, 
so far as I know, one uniform, practical construc- 
tion from the different heads of Departments of 
ditferent Administrations, is it the duty of an Ad- 
ministration coming into power after the lapse of 
a number of years to reverse that construction? 
I do not speak of a palpable usurpation. There 
can be no doubt that any Administration would 
be bound to condemn that. Nor do I speak of a 
case where the construction is so extremely doubt- ! 


I suspect that that is in the 


` ful, that most men, or even a majority of men, . 


would say that it was a wrong one; but I say, 
that when an act has been passed in such terms as 
the act of 1842, which I have read to the Senate, 
and heretofore commented on, which is general in 
its terms, and which is not restricted by express 
language, or by any necessary application to a | 
limited time—which seems to confer without limit `, 
or stint upon the heads of Departments, the power | 
of transferring an appropriation under one head to 
another head; and when that has been practiced 
on by two different Administrations and several 
different Secretaries, how could this Administra- 
tion justify itself even for putting a different con- 
struction upon it? Why, it could not do so, 
unless it meant to charge all these officers who 
have practiced under the construction which the 
Senator from Virginia thinks wrong, with igno- 
rance or with wantof principle. If they believed 
that they were intelligent men—ihat they were 
men of integrity, they inight very weil rely on the 
usage which they had established as just and rea- 
sonable, without rendering themselves liable to the 
charge of abuse which their predecessors had es- 
caped. And they could scarcely reverse such a 
construction and condemn the practice under it 
without implying directly that thuse who preceded 
them were aitogether incompetent to understand 
the Jaw, or were dishonest in its execution. Now, | 
sir, I, for one, do not think that these gentlemen 
I appre- . 


able construction of the act, and to exercise only 
such powers under it as the Jaw intended to con- 
fer upon them. 

If gentlemen agree with me in this, how can 
any kind of reproach, expressed or implied, be | 
cast upon this Administration for having exercised 
this power as they have done? Ido not believe 
that the exercise of that power by them is illegiti- 
mate. This I know, that no exercise of it by 
them is half so startling as the one to which I re- 
ferred, where an appropriation was diverted from 
the fund for the payment of the property lost, de- | 
stroyed, or captured during the war of 1812, and 
applied to the relief of insolvent debtors, for which 
object there was no appropriation. Where there 
have been deficient appropriations for particular `; 


branches of the military service, this Government, `; 
in the exercise of the powers conferred upon it by 
the act of 26th August, 1842, has transferred from 
other heads appropriations for the purpose of- 
eking out supplies. If there isanything so vitally |, 
important to the Government in that as the Sen- 

ator seems to think, [ do not perceive it. It is 

the regular exercise of a lawful power—liable, in- . 
deed, to abuse—and which, perhaps, it would be 
well for us to guard against by further legislation. 
But the fault does not rest with this Admin- 
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istration, or with any Administration, so much as 
it does somewhere else. If the legislation of Con- 

ress were as it ought to be; if the members of 
Jongress informed themselves thoroughly of the 
operations of ull the Departments of the Govern- 
ment, as they might, if they would; if the bills 
which we pass for the supply of the Government 
were duly considered in both bodies, not only b 
the committees, but by the members of both 
bodies; if they were not passed in the midst of 
“ noise and confusion,” a great deal worse than 
that which has been most unjustly associated with 
the name of the Senator from Michigan; if they 
were not passed in the midst sometimes of hub- 
bub and confusion, the like of which was never 
presented in any other deliberative assembly, 1 
venture to say, if they were not passed after ex- 
hausting sessions of a day and night, the legisla- 
tion of Congress would be much better. At the 
last session a most important bill for the support 
of a large branch of the public service was not 
sent to this body until after the period when the 
session should have been closed. The committee 
had not time to read it, and only knew its pro- 
visions by borrowing it from the House the pre- 
ceding Sunday for examination; and there was 
scarcely time to read it in the Senate. If legisla- 
tion were conducted with calmness and deliber- 
ation, and that attention to the public interests 
which we who hold seats here all owe to it, there 
would be no such necessity for transfers, perhaps, 
as now exist. In time of war it is probable there 
would be a necessity for transfers in the War De- 
partment. Perhapsin that Department they would 
always be necessary to a limited extent. I doubt 
very much whether the military service would not 
be liable to difficulties if such a power were not 
allowed to be exercised by the head of that De- 
partment, with reference to the Army operations 
in our distant possessions among hostile Indians. 
In other Departments, I think it may be avoided, 
as it has been in the Navy Deportment. 

Since the year 1842, with asingle exception, the 
Senator from Virginia says that they have done 
without the power of transfer. From 1842, there 
has been no general power of transfer in the Navy 
Department. After that time there was a special 
power, however, conferred on the head of that 
Department, by an act passed in 1848, which au- 
thorized a considerable sum of money to be trans- 
ferred by the Secretary of the Navy, and applied 


` to other heads of expenditure in the Navy Depart- 


‘ment. But, as it has got along for a number of 
years without such a power of transfer, I have no 
doubt it can get along hereafter without it, and I 
think that perhaps the other Departments, with 
the exception of the War Department, might do 
without such a power of transfer. But then it 
will require liberality on the part of Congress—it 
will require some trust in the honesty and capacit 
of the men who administer the Government. e 
must not strike down appropriations in the dark, 
and say that, with or without reason, we will not 
allow them more than the half of what they esti- 


vr 


, mate for. We must know what we are about, or 
; else, if we take away this power of transfer, we 


may find some of the wheels of Government 


` stopped. 


The Senator spoke about a system of rests and 
balances, and he seemed to think that I was very 
indifferent to the necessity and the obvious advan- 
tages of ascertaining, from time to time, what our 
condition was, as nearly as posMble. That is not 
so. ‘The Senator is mistaken if he supposes that 
I considered it of no importance. 1 do consider 
itof importance; and I recollect, when I addressed 
the Senate before, that I told them of the approach 
which had been made towards that object by the 
Secretary of War. I will now read what I did 


“hot read on that occasion, the proof of that to 
' which I allude. i 


Here is an order issued by the 


| Secretary of War, on the 4th of April, 1851, and 
i, I do not know that any criticism of Congress had 


stimulated him at that time; for I do not think 


_ there was anything suggested about a system of 


rests and balances at the time when he issued this 
order: 
CIRCULAR TO BUREAUS, 

The chief of each of the bureaus of this Department will 
cause to be kept in his office, accounts exhibiting, under 
the several heads of appropriation, the amounts expended 
for the service of each fiscal year, commencing with and 


.. including the current year. In these accounts the expend- 


val ST Sess. 
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hures will be referred, not to the year in which the money 
may have been paid, but to the year for the service of which 


diture waa made, or the liabili -; -e ! 
the expen ia t Pity DED Se i the Government to keep appropriations outstand- |; 


T do not | 


aver bo the date of the payment. 
Au account will also be kept or all payments which have °' 


been, or may be made out of appropriations of the present ` 


year, or future appropriations fot debts and liabilities con- 
tracted prior to the commencement of this year, July Ist, 
1850, specifying, if practicable, the particular year in which 
the debt or liability was incurred. 

The accounting officers are requested to keep each bu- 
reau advised of every payment or settlement made at the 
Treasury atfecting its appropriations for the current and 
future fiscal years, the object of the expenditure, and the 
period to which it is chargeable. i 

<C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 

War DerartMent, April 4, 1851. 

I think that was a reformation and an approx- 
imation to the system desired by the Senator. I 
do not know that a much nearer approach to a` 
system of rests and balances, which the Senator 
suggests, can be arrived at in any other way. It 
may be approximated; it cannot de entirely arrived 
at. I do not believe that it can be attained in any 
other way than by carrying out exactly such a |! 
view as that which the Secretary of War is seen | 
to have taken more than a year ago. ad 

The Senator seemed to think that the practice 
of allowing Army appropriations, or appropria- 
tions for suppressing hostilities, to remain out- 
standing more than two years, was a violation of 
the Constitution. I turned to the clause, and I 
found in the enumeration of the powers of Con- 
gress, the following: 

“To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years.” 

I suppose the meaning of thatis, that the money 
appropriated shall not be appropriated by Congress 
fora service of more than two years; that any 
appropriation made shall not contemplate the ser- 
vice of the Government for more than a period a 
two years; not that the money may not remain 
in the Treasury, subject to all demands upon it 
which the service of these two years may require, 
but that you shall not appropriate—for example, 
in the year 1852, by law, for the military service 


of the Government for the years 1853, 754, and : 


55. That you certainly cannot do under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. But the practice of 
this Government always has indicated a different .. 
construction of that article of the Constitution from 
that which the Senator from Virginia seems to give -` 
it; for we know, of the very appropriation of which ; 
he speaks, that for the suppression of Indian hos- ., 
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| calendar year in which the act of appropriation shall, or to 


: plus fund.” 
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pleted? Itis the constant, unvariable practice of 


ing until the object is accomplished. 


| 


think that Mr. Berrien’s opinion contradicts this — 
view of the subject. I confess I did think so until ', 


I read the last clause, in which he says: 


: You will of course perceive that the foregoing observa- 
tions, which relate to the balance of appropriations remain- ` 


ing unexpended in the hands ofthe Treasurer as agent forthe -i 


War and Navy Departments, and to the repayment of such 
balances into the Treasury, are made merely to show the 
operation of the act of 1829, as applicable to the course of 


respect, I believe. Prior to the year 1847, the 
purchases of cheese for the Navy were not made 
by open contract, as it is called, but were made 
with the lowest bidder. By the naval appropri- 
ation act of March 3, 1847, authority was given 
to the Navy Department to make these purchases 
by open contract, and I had supposed that the ex- 
ecution of this power had been deferred for a 
period of some eighteen months. It seems, how- 
ever, that I was mistaken in that; and that the 


- exercise of it was much more rapidly resorted to. 


proceeding under the acts of 1792 and 1798. The act of 1822, ` 


by prescribing a different mode of drawing from the Treas- 
ury moneys appropriated to the service of the Warand Navy 
Departments, has rendered its provisions, in this regard, in- 
applicable, hecause they have ceased to be necessary.” 
By the acis of May, 1792, and July, 1798, the 
Treasurer had been constituted an agent to dis- 
burse money appropriated from the Treasury for 
the use of the War and Navy Departments. One 
of the sections of the act of 1820 provided that the 
moneys in the hands of this agent should, at the 
expiration of two years, be returned to the sur- 
plus fund. 


« And whenever any moneys appropriated to the Depart- 


ment of War or of the Navy shall remain unexpended in the |: 
ti ‘to by the present head of the bureau, to know 


$ 


hands ofthe Treasurer, as agent of either of these Depart- 
ments for more than two years after the expiration of the 


which it refers, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of such . 
Department to inform the Secretary of the Treasury of that ; 
fact, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon | 


The section is in these words: il 


It seems, that instead of this contract being made 
in 1848, it was made in 1847, very soon after the 
passage of the act; and I find, by referring to the 
report made by the present head of the Bureau of 


: Provisions and Clothing, that at the date of that 


à three years’ supply 


‘of no great consequence. 


contract, or about the date of that contract, there 
was on hand at Boston, New York, and Norfolk, 
of cheese for the consump- 
tion of the Navy. ‘That was the important state- 
ment which I made; the rest was incidental, and 
There was a three 


: years’ supply on hand, and yet, at that time, a 


cause such moneys to be carried to the accountof the sur- |! 


That was the provision of the act of 1820. At 


was an agent for the War and Navy Departments. 


. By the act of 1822 he ceased to be an agent for 


: the time when that act was passed, the Treasurer ‘! 


i ficient causes, it might 


either of these Departments, and a new mode of | 


drawing money from the Treasury was provided. 
I understand Mr. Berrien’s opinion to be, that the ' 


act of 1822, by prescribing a different mode of ` 


- drawing from the Treasury moneys appropriated 
` to the service of the War and Navy Departments, 


has rendered the provisions of the act of 1820 in 
this regard inapplicable, because they ceased to be 


contract was made for a four years’ supply, at 
eighty thousand pounds per annum. I find, too, 
that, subsequently, the contractors were written 


whether they would suspend the delivery of the 
cheese, or abate the contract. They declined to 
do so. I understand, also, that the head of the 
Navy Department does not think there is any 
power under the contract to revoke it; that is to 


: say, there is no such cause as the contract refers 


to, to justify him in putting an end to it. There 
was a provision in the contract, which | have seen, 
that, in certain cases specified, and for other suf- 
e terminated; but the fact 
that the Government had a three years’ supply of 
cheese on hand at the time they chose to make 
this improvident contract, was not a sufficient 
cause for breaking it within the stipulations of the 
contract. Here is what the present head of the 
bureau states, and he puts the case very mildly: 
«The quantity of cheese on hand at the navy-yarda at 


' Boston, New York, and Norfolk is equal to a supply for 


necessary. So that I suppose there may, after all, l 
be no discrepancy between that opinion and the | 


opinion of Mr. Grundy. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator will find himself 
very much mistaken. The remark of Mr. Ber- 
rien, which the Senator has read, was designed | 


: for three years; and 264,236 


tilities in Florida, either made in 1839 or 1840, that || to show that he was aware of the fact that the I 


it remained outstanding as an appropriation from | 

that time down to the advent of the present Ad- :. 
ministration into power. If it was unconstitutional : 
to keep that fund outstanding, it was the duty 
the political friends of the gentleman from Virginia, 
when they were in power, to carry it to the sur- ` 
plus fund. If there was any violation of the Con- 
stitution, they violated it by not carrying this 
amount to the surplus fund. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator refers to one 
fund of which I did not speak, because there has 

~been a series of legislation upon that subject. A 
law was passed in 1844 reappropriating this fund 
to certain special purposes. It was an appropri- `; 
ation for paying claims, and not precisely a mil- 
itary appropriation. The fund to which refer I 
was an appropriation for the payment of volun- 
teers, which was strictly a military appropriation, 
and which, three years afterwards, was used and 
transferred by the Secretary of War. The act of 
Congress appropriated that amount in 1847, and 
it was used three years afterwards. 

Mr. PEARCE. The Senator referred, as I un- 
derstood, to an appropriation for the suppression 
of Indian hostilities. i 

Mr. HUNTER. I referred to that for the pur- 
pose of showing that that item of appropriation 
was used as a pretense to enable the Secretary to 
apply to the payment of a private claim, money 
appropriated to the payment of militia, I did not 
reler to it for the purpose for which the Senator 
seems to think. : 

Mr. PEARCE. But we know very well that ;; 
the construction given to the act of 1820 by Mr. || 
Grundy, when Attorney General under Mr. Van | 
Buren’s administration, was, that all these appro- | 
priations might be kept outstanding more than | 
two years, unless the object was completed—unless ‘' 
the purpose for which the money was appropri- |, 
ated was satisfied. Why, then, talk of paying it | 


i 


| I was in error; 


i law of 1822 had altered the relation of the Treas- !' 


; quantity was to be delivered in each succeeding May and 


urer towards the War and Navy Departments— 
that he no longer received moneys as their agent. 


see thaf that is so. Mr. Berrien takes up case by 
case. : 
Mr. PEARCE. Itmay beso. 
amined the opinion sufficiently critically to be en- | 
tirely certain that he does not sustain the construc- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia. Butthenif so, 
as I have shown, the opinion of Mr. Attorney 
General Grundy was directly the other way, and 
the practice of the Government has been in con- | 
formity with it. I have no manner of objection 
that the practice which the Senator seems to think 


‘wrong and injurious, shall be corrected by legis- 


lation. My only objection is, that an imputation — 
should be thrown on this Administration that | 
they are violating the law, when they in fact are | 
not violating the law, or are only construing laws | 


: which Congress have passed, and ruling the cases 


precisely as their predecessors did, without com- 
plaint or reproach, keeping the appropriations 
outstanding until the objects were accomplished 
under the act of 1820, and making transfers when 
necessary by authority of the act of 1842. How- ' 


point. . À 
There are a few other items, however, to which 


of ' If he will examine the opinion, the Senator will :: 


two years and a half, and there is a large amount besides 
at our other depôts at home and abroad. The cause of this 
accumulation may be found in the following statement : 

& On the Ist of January, 1847, there was on hand at the 
above-named places 249,692 pounds, sufficient for a supply 
pounds on the Istof July, 
1847, besides considerable quantities at our other depots. 
In May, 1847, contracts were entered into for 80,000 pounds 
per annum for four years. The first delivery of 40,000 
pounds was made in November of that year, and a like 


November until the completion of the contracts. So much 
complaint was made of the quantity of the article on hand, 
and by the men of the quality, (it being by regulation re- 
quired that the oldest article should be first issued,) that 


; soon after taking charge of the bureau in July, 1849, I felt 


{ have not ex- || 


ti 


it my duty to bring the subject to the notice of your prede- 
cessor, by whose instructions letters were addressed to the 
contractors to ascertain whether, in view of the large ac- 
cumulation of the article on band, they would he willing 
to abrogate the contracts, or, at least, to suspend for a time 
any further deliveries. o both propositions negative an- 


: swers were received. Asa preliminary to any action, and 
: previous to addressing letters to the contractors, instruc- 
. tions were given to the commandants at the above-named 
, yards to have surveys held onall the cheese in their respect- 


ive stores, and to report the quantity under each year’s in- 
spection. It fortunately happened that but a small quan- 
tity of any delivered prior to 1847 at Boston and Norfolk 

as remaining; but the result of the survey held at New 


© York will be best understood by the following extracts from 


: € discolored.’ 


‘ever, I will not longer detain the Senate on that | 
+ 82,238 79 


I must beg the pardon of the Senate for now re- ` 


ferring. Í desire to correct a statement made b 


me, when I addressed the Senate about a month Hi 


ago. It will be recollected that I then said some- ` 


thing about a cheese contract. I fell into an error, » 


I believe, my 
I do not think i 
that the contract was made in 1848. In that I was : 
mistaken. Í supposed, also, that the contract was | 


made with a single individual; in that respect, too, ` 


but not in any other or material 


information being verbal, though ‘| 
t of any greatimportance. I stated ;: 1 
i statement, were it not that my remarks on a for- 


i 


i 


the report of the surveying officers: ‘The first lot, com- 
€ prising 1,346 boxes, containing 102,197 pounds, we have 
c condemned. This cheese has been in store since prior to 
©1846, and some of it is reported to have been here since 
©3843.2 * * <The cheese was,no doubt, geod initstime, 
¢ but age has impaired it until almost every box has lost its 
‘flavor; the salt has kept it from decaying, but it has be- 
¢ come bard, honey-combed, shrunk, and, in some instances, 
* “* 6 The second lot, 282 boxes, weighing 
21,129 pounds, supplied in 1846, is in better order.’ The 
surveyors recommended that this lot should also be sold. 
The cost of the first Jot of 1,346 boxes was $19,034 19; the 
net proceeds of the same at auction amounted to only 
The second lot, having heen considered good 
for immediate use, was distributed to the different yards to 
be issued as soon as possible. ‘The last deliveries under 
these contracts will fortunately occur in May next, and no 
new ones will be entered into until our present stock is 
nearly exhausted ; and when they shall be deemed neces- 
sary, care should be taken to stipulate, ag is the case in 
most of our present contracts, not for any specific quantity, 
but only for such as the wants of the service may require. ?” 


I should not have wearied the Senate with this 


mer occasion on this subject, have been made 


i! the subject of comment in another place. How- 
i| ever, I do not choose to make any further reply 
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to that. It seems that I was in error, so far as my 
statement as to the year went. The contract was 
made in 1847, and notin 1848, as [ stated; and it 
seems, also, that there were four contractors in- 
stead of one. Three contractors were allowed to 
furnish ten thousand pounds each, and the other 


fifty thousand pounds, at seventeen cents the pound, 
for the fifty thousand pounds; and, I believe, thir- ». 


teen and three fourth cents for the others, and the 
final responsibility in the matter, I believe, belongs 
to the then Secretary. With that, I dismiss the 
subject. 

Some remarks were made the other day, by the 
Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Borvanp,] to 
which, T hope, late as it is, the Senate will indulge 
me in alluding. I mean to be exceedingly brief. 


I did not hear the whole of that Senator’s speech; |; ai 1 
` ried on adequately if the 


but | heard enough to surprise me. He contrasted 
the expenditure of this Administration with that 
of General Washington, as if the garments which 
wrapped the infant in the cradle would clothe the 
man when he was grown up to giant’s stature. 

Mr. BORLAND, If the Senator will allow 
me, I also made a comparison of a more striking 
character—it was between the expenditure for 
this Administration and the administration of Mr. 
Polk. 


upon before they come to us for our concurrence. I 
say these estimates were thoroughly discussed in 
| the House of Representatives, and that these very 
that the Executive now asks at our hands, 
here refused after thorough discussion— 


! 
j; sums 
: were t 


that they were stricken out of the bill before they || 


came to us. 


Affairs, an honorable gentleman from South Car- 


Mr. PEARCE, There it was discussed, and |: 
| there the chairman of the Committee on Military |: 


olina, [Mr. Burr,] not a friend of this Adminis- ; € 
" dalgo, $3,250,000, of which there was actually 


| tration, told the House of Representatives that 


‘give the appropriation asked for. He told them 


‘| that he had examined every item, and that they | 
' had been reduced to the very lowest possible | 


amount; that the military service could not be car- 


these appropriations, i € 
most minutely every item in that bill, and that if 
they did not pass the appropriations asked for, the 
: military service must suffer. I do not know in 
' what particular the Administration has made 
| any.use of money, or has contracted any debts 
‘| which it had not any authority to contract. They 
| have authority to contract debts without an appro- 


" priation in certain cases. The act of 1820 gives <: 


Mr. PEARCE. I am going to examine that | that power (as the Senator from Virginia stated) 
2 À i 7 È ; AER 
matter. It is very true that the expenditures & | for the Quartermaster’s Department; and it is in 


the last fiscal year (and I take that as the best 
test) are very heavy, but how are they so, and 
why? In what respects are they excessive, and 
how can they be charged to this Administration? 
Sir, the appropriations are made by Congress, and 


the Executive cannot take a dollar out of the pub- |: 


lic Treasury without an appropriation; and I ven- 
ture to say, in spite of the surmises of the Sen- 
ator, that the Executive has not taken a dollar out 
of the Treasury without an appropriation. I 


challenge the production of a single instance in `: 


. which a dollar has been taken out of the Treasu- 
ry by this Administration, which has not been 
appropriated, and is not liable to be taken out. I 
say that if this Executive, or any other Execu- 
tive should be known to take money out of the 
Treasury without an appropriation, it would be 
the duty of those who knew it in the other House 
to impeach him, and of this House to try that 
impeachment. 

r. BORLAND. Perhapsit will be as well for 
us to understand each other as we go along, and 
therefore I beg the privilege of saying a few words 
now. The Senator challenges me to produce an 
instance where the Executive has expended money. 

Mr. PEARCE. I do not say expending money, 
but taking money out of the Treasury without an 
appropriation. 

r. BORLAND. Very well, sir. Surely the 
Senator understood me in saying that the Execu- 
tive had taken money out of the Treasury, not 
to mean that he had. actually expended it, be- 
cause if he had there would have been no ne- 
cessity for sending this bill here. What I com- 
lained of was, that the Executive had incurred 
iabilities, without authority of law, without 

any appropriation being made, and was calling 


upon us to pay them. That is what I said, not ʻ 


that he had actually taken money. Ido not pre- 
tend that he has taken the money. Of course I 
do not mean that the money was expended. Ifit 


why call upon us to make an appropriation now? 
{ said this, that last year, when the Executive 
Departments sent in their estimates for they ear, 


and asked for a certain amount of money, upon a `: 
thorough Investigation and discussion of these es- .: 
timates in Congress, the amount asked for was | 


refused, to the extent of this deficiency bill, now 
sent to us by the Executive, and the Executive 
went on and incurred expenses, and have now sent 
a bill here asking us to sanction what they have 


done; and what I say is, has been done without | 


the authority of law. 
Mr. PEARCE. The bill was so far discussed 


twenty minutes in this House by anybody. I do 


give it a decent examination. I think it only came 
to us on the last day of the session. 

Mr. BORLAND. „I spoke of the action of the 
House of Representatives, where those appropria- 
tion bills originate, 


that Department that these deficiencies have ac- |: 


crued. There they have the authority to make 
: contracts, whether Congress has appropriated 
: money or not. There is express authority given 
‘| for that purpose by the act of 1820. 
‘ Now let us look at what the expenditures of this 
' Administration have been during the last fiscal 
year, ending the 30th June, 1851. They have 
: been $48,000,000, and that seems to be a very 


| they would stint the public service if they did not |: 


struck in the dark at - 
He said he had examined : 
;, service of the year. 


; large amount; and if there were not at hand an | 


' plain that it was very large. 7 
| deduct from this amount a great variety of items— 
items which are extraordinary, which are occa- 
. sional, which do not belong to the current service 

' of the year, which grow out of special legislative 


: action, or which are rendered necessary by recent | 


‘treaties. Now, sir, the first item which I would 
| deduct from this sum of $48,000,000, is one which 
‘has not heretofore—not at least until the time of 
|i this Administration—been carried into the annual 
|, expenditures of the Government. I mean that it 
| has not been exhibited in the accounts of the an- 
|; nual expenditures. Gentlemen of the Senate know 
' very well that prior to the year 1849, the revenue 

was collected by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

who paid the expenses of collection out of the gross 
i; receipts from customs—that the gross receipts 


: were not brought into the Treasury, but only the | 


‘net receipts. In 1849, when this Administration 


; came into power, it was thought advisable, and I | 


i| was inclined to think myself, thatif a sufficient 
‘| sum for collection should be allowed, it would be 
|| a very proper thing to bring the whole of the 


|! Secretary of the Treasury a certain sum for the 
i expense of collections. 

The sum allowed to the Secretary during the 
year 1851, for this purpose, was $2,450,000. It 
:: must be recollected that during former Adminis- 


which the Senator would contrast this—no such 
charge ever appeared upon the books of the Treas- 


; receipts, and only the net receipts accounted for. 
There is another circumstance in connection 


; the gentleman seems to think. It is this: The 


' the year ending June 30, 1850, was, as I have 


i, year, was $2,051,000. The Secretary had not ex- 
the amount of $400,000, and I think it is just to 


i| effective economy. 
|! There was also appropriated during the year end- 
j! ing June 30, 1851, for the fourth installment of the 


easy explanation, the Senator might well com- |; 
But, we ought to | 


` during t 


j) 
| 
'; | but it is, at least, possible. 
gross revenue into the Treasury, and to allow the | 


;| would be any worse error than that of a previous 


This was paid at an actual cost of $3,242,400; the 
difference being occasioned by the premium which 
was obtained on the transaction. This is a fair 
subject of deduction, because it is an unusual and 
extraordinary expense incurred under a treaty, 
forming no part of the expenditures of Mr. Polk’s 
era, with which the Senator proposes to contrast 
it. 

There was also appropriated, to indemnify 
American citizens for their claims against Mex- 
ico, in pursuance of the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 


paid, during that year, $2,516,594. Most of the 
' balance has been, or will be, paid during the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

Then there has also been paid for the redemp- 
! tion of the principal of the public debt and can- 
celed Treasury notes, $521,264, an unusual ex- 
penditure not properly chargeuble to the current 


Then the interest on the public debt contracted 
by preceding Administrations has been paid to 
the amount of $3,696,721; a great part of which . 
debt was occasioned by the expenses of the Mex- 
ican war. Then there have been arrearages paid 
| to the volunteers in the Mexican war. Many of 
these expenditures, which are'‘chargrd to the pres- 
ent Administration, are found to grow out of the 
‘| transactions of prior Administrations; as, for ex- 
ample, during the year 185], arrearages were paid 
to the volunteers in the war with Mexico to the 
amount of $635,380. Then there was an excess 
of duties refunded during the year 1851. An im- 
i mense amount erroneously paid for duties was 

refunded in pursuance of the decisions of the Su- 
; preme Court of the United States, reversing the 
' construction given to the tariff act of 1846 by Mr. 
Walker, the late Secretary of the Treasury. Sen- 
ators know very well that that officer issued a 
, variety of circulars, in which he gave construc- 
| tions to different provisions of the act of 1846. 
i Some of these circulars have since been declared 
| by the Supreme Court to be illegal. They very 
| 
| 
t 
1 


| much increased the receipts from customs during 
| the term when Mr. Walker was Secretary of the 
Trait but they increased the expenditures 
e time that Mr. Corwin has been Secre- 

: tary, for he has been called upon, under these de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, to pay over the sum 
| of $1,409,874, collected in virtue of these Treasury 
circulars, and this sum was paid during the last 
fiscal year. These are, I believe, for duties on 
goods exported to Mexico from the Texian fron- 
tier. 

Mr. HUNTER. Iam afraid the Senator will 
| find that some of them have been paid contrary to 
| law, without protest, on brandies and sugars. 

Mr. PEARCE. When the evidence is given 
of that, it will be time enough to believe it. The 
Senator will excuse me if I do not take his con- 
l. jecture for evidence. 
Mr. HUNTER. 


[ do not state this as a fact; 


Mr. PEARCE. Ido not know whether that 


| Secretary in collecting—I will not say exacting— 
| from our merchants money which, under the law 


=: of the land, they were not bound to pay, and 


ury, the money having been taken out of the gross ` 


3 '; which the Supreme Court have so decided. 
; trations—that of Mr. Polk, for example, with ` 
was, why should we have this bill before us, and | 


Then there have been debentures paid during 


ıı the year ending June 30, 1851, to the amount of 


$867,000. 
Then for ocean mail steamers, the revenues of 


. the Government have been charged during the year 


with this, which I mention to show that this Ad- ` 
ministration is not disposed to squander money as , 


sum allowed for the collection of the revenue during ` 


‘ stated, $2,450,000. Now, the actual expenses of 
`; collecting the revenue from customs, during that , 


r ; pended the money which the | llowed him, by . 
as this, that I do not believe it was spoken of for `; i T think itia quat © 


_ ending June 30, 1851, with the sum of $1,302,365. 
Then there have been three and five per cent. funds 
paid to the different States, to the amount of 
, $76,345. Then there is the expense of taking the 
seventh census, which was, during that year, 
$672,000—that is an unusual and extraordinary 
; expenditure. 

There was also the expense of running the 
boundary line between Mexico and the United 
States, an extraordinary expenditure, amounting 


I 00,0 :: to $204,377. Again, there were new custom-houses 
;| Mention this as evincing a disposition on the part |: a 


not think the Committee on Finance had time to i| of the head of that Department not to waste the : 


., public funds, but to use them witha judicious and ` 


marine hospitals, authorized and commenced 
previous to the time of the present Administration, 
to an unusual amount. The expenditures under 
that head, for the fiscal year to which I refer, were 


~ $416,669. Then the public buildings in the city 


and where they are passed || indemnity due to Mexico, the sum of $3,360,000. -i 


; of Washington were more than usually expensive, 
and that, too, by authority of Congress. During 
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that year $221,133 were appropriated and ex- fi 


pended for those buildings. 


Again: a great number of bills were passed for `: 


the relief of individuala; and, in pursuance of such 
acts of Congress, there were paid from the Treas- 
ury, or the War Department, for claims due an- 
teriorly to this year, $416,898. Then, pensions 
have been largely increased in consequence of the 
Mexican war. That is an increase of expenditure 
which cannot be properly charged to this Admin- 
istration; it is due to a law of Congress. I have 
not been able to ascertain the precise amount of 
ensions chargeable to the Mexican war, but I be- 
ieve it is estimated very low, when it is put at 
$550,000, which is something hke one fourth of | 
what we pay for pensions altogether. 

Then there were payments on account of the 
Patent Office fund—I suppose for the Patent Office | 
building. All these sums, together, make up an 
aggregate of about $19,000,000. That sum de- 
ducted from $48,000,000 leaves $29,000,000, and 
this sum must be further reduced to show the or- 
dinary expenses of Government for the year end- ` 
ing 30th June, 1851. 

Now the country, during the last five or six 
years, has vastly increased in extent, and the ex- 
penditures of the Government have increased in 
several departments, and in almost all instances by 
legislative action. You have new territorial gov- 
ernments in Minnesota, Utah, and Oregon. You 
have large and expensive establishments erecting } 
in California. You have had dry-docks and float- 
ing docks, which are being constructed at a vast 
expense. You have an army increased fifty per 
cent.,and you have an increase in the ex yg@pditure 
of the army by reason of the distance to which 
your military posts are removed, and the greater 
cost of transportation to get tothem. The increase 
of army expenditures, alone, occasioned by the 
acquisition of new territory, is estimated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at $4,556,709. 

Mr. BELL. Was there not a large amount 

id to the Cherokee Indians during that year? ` 

Mr. PEARCE. Yes, sir; I think we paid last - 

ear more than $1,000,000 to the Cherokee In- 

ians, under appropriations made during the ses- 
sion of 1850 and last year, which are extraordinary 
expenses, paid in pursuance of stipulations entered 
into by this Government years and years ago, for 
which this Administration were not responsible, 
which may be entirely proper in themselves, and ` 
which Congress undoubtedly thought so—which 
Congress at all events sanctioned, and for which 
the money was paid in the last fiscal year, to an 
amount, 

Then it must be recollected that all the increased | 
expenditures for the army in those distant de- ` 
partments, and the increase of appropriations by ' 
act of Congress, for dry-docks, and peculiar ex- 
penditures for the Indian service, also by act of 


$29,000,000. Deducting these amounts, it will j 


bring down the expenditures of the Government ;. 
to a trifle more than they were in Mr. Polk’s | 


time. Excluding trust funds, the public debt, the | 
heavy war expenses, &c., the public expenses 
during his time were about $22,000,000, I think. 
I speak from memory, and do not profess to be 
precisely accurate; nor am I sure that I have not 
omitted some of the extraordinary expenditures, ` 


by which the gross expenses of the last fiscal ', 


ear might be further reduced. , 
If you take the amounts which I have just men- ' 
tioned, as made up of the expenses of floating , 


docks, and Indian demands, and increased ex- | 


penditures in the Quartermaster’s department, , 
which are enormous for the reason I have men- 
tioned, you will find that the expenditures of the 
Government now, are about proportionate to 
what they were in Mr. Polk’s time. In regard | 


to the expenditure for the collection of the revenue, ;` 


I will venture to say, that seldom, if ever, from 
the foundation of the Government, has the revenue 


from customs been collected at the same small rate |` 


of commission;and | think it will appear, from this 
brief statement, upon which F will not comment, . 
that this Administration stands not only acquitted ` 
of the charge of extravagance, but entitled to the 
praise of economy for the management of the fiscal 
concerns of the Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, as the Sen- | 
ator from Maryland has done me the honor to 


Y 


_ upon to pay. 
' legislative records of Congress sustain the charge; 


think, of a $1,000,000 or $1,200,000. |; 


notice some of the remarks which I made here the | in the end, if we went on in the same ratio; by 
other day, [ must respond very briefly to one or ' 


two points. He denied the charge which I made, 
that this Administration had expended money, or, 
which is the same thing, had incurred liabilities 
without authority of law, which we are now called 
l repeat the charge, and I say the 


and I think the honorable Senator from Maryland 
virtually admitted it. As I said, the other day, it is 
no answer to the charge to say that these expendi- 
tures were necessary and proper. The action of 
Congress may have been wrong—may have been 
unwise; but I repeat what I said on Thursday 
last, that constitutes no excuse for the action of 


. the Executive. 


Mr. PEARCE. If the Senator will be kind 
enough to specify a particular instance in which 
moneys have been improperly expended, or con- 
tracts improperly made, we can tell something 


a 
a 


calling the attention of the Senate to the fact, that 
we have an expenditure of $52,000,000 this year— 


‘ that the ratio of increase since 1828 has been one 
hundred per cent. every twelve years, and accord- 


ing to that ratio, in 1864 our expenditures will be 
$104,000,000; and in 1876—just a hundred years 
since our birth as a nation—they will amount to 
$203,000,000—an expenditure which every ore will 
admit cannot be borne by the Government, and its 
existence maintained. These were the general pur- 
poses for which I instituted a comparison between 


' the expenditures of one period of our existence and 


: another. 


But, in making that, without reference 


: to the present Administration, I found this fact: 
. that every Federal or Whig Administration that 
: this Government has had, from the beginning 

‘down to the present day, has increased the ex- 


aboutthematter. Atpresent,the Senator’s charges _ 


are vague and indefinite. He gives us no specifi- 
cations. I stated before, that under the act of 


;; 1320, the War Department has power to make 
' certain contracts without any appropriation being 
If the Senator will be so good as to refer , 


made. 


me to the cases of an improper exercise of this | 


_ power, I will be much obliged to him. 


Mr. BORLAND. What I said was this, and 


the Senator cannot deny it, that the Executive, in |, 
the estimates sent to the last Congress, asking for : 


appropriations to administer this Government, 


tl 


asked for a larger amount by the sum of about | 


$3,000,000 than Congress granted. The Executive 
now comes before Congress, and asks that we shall, 


. in the form ofa deficiency bill, appropriate that very 
sum of money which Congress then refused. In dis- |; 


regard of the refusal of Congress last year, the Ex- 
J 


, ecutive has gone on and conducted the affairs of the 
Government at an expense greater than the act of ;, n bo € 
‘and the average of this Administration about 


Congress warranted. That is what I said. And 
I think both the Senator from Virginia and the 


Senator from California, specified instances enough , 
where these expenditures were wasteful and ex- ' 
travagant beyond parallel in the history of this | 


Government. But, I repeat, it is no answer to the 
charge to say, that Congress acted unwisely, and 
acted wrongly, in not making the appropriations, 


` or that the public service, in the judgment of the 


President of the United States, required that these 
expenditures should be made. I stated the fact, 
that the Constitution makes Congress alone the 


i keeper of the public money, and requires that no 
money shall be expended, unless by appropriation - 


made by Congress. Whether Congress acts wise- 
ly or unwisely, it constitutes no excuse for the 
President of the United States—gives no validity 
to his allegation, that the public interests required 


, Congress. 
Congress, should be deducted from the sum of ` 


The Senator then takes up the comparative ex- 
penditures of the different Administrations. My 
object in instituting that comparison was not so 


h to charge extravagance upon the present : 
Adn ion, k : ' stated it. Theremay besome $200,000 or $300,000 
difference in one 
` or the other; but 


Administration, as for the general purpose of 


showing the tendency in our Government to in- , 
crease its expenditures beyond what is right and | 


proper, and to an extent far greater than the in- 
crease in our territory, or the increase of our pop- 
ulation, or the business of our country requires. 
I showed, the other day, by statistics which are 


penditures of the Government; and that the sub- 
stitution of Democratic Administrations in their 
place, has generally had the effect of reducing 
them under. similar circumstances. From this 
fact I drew the conclusion, and asserted that the 
Democratic or Republican Administrations of this 
Government had been economical in their expend- 
itures, and I compared them with what I showed 
to be the extravagant expenditures of Federal or 


| Whig Administrations. 


The Senator takes up what I charged as the ex- 
penditures of the present Administration for last 
year. Now, the Senator ought to have included, 
as I did, the whole three years of the Administra- 
tion; and if he had taken the average, as I did, he 


‘ would have found that it is strictly true, as I 


stated, that the average expenditures of this Admin- 


_ istration, for three years, exceed the average ex- 


| 


; $40,000,000 a year. 


penditures of the administration of Mr. Polk du- 
ring the whole four years of his continuance in 
office, by about $4,000,000 a year—the average of 
Mr.Polk’sadministration being about $36,000,000, 


I can assure the Senator that 
I made a proper deduction for the items to which 
he alludes; and [ say, notwithstanding, that du- 
ring the three years of the administration of Mr. 
Polk, when we were engaged in an expensive war 
with Mexico, requiring the full use of the Navy, 
and a very large increase of the Army, when ihe 
war was carried on in a foreign country, and at an 
extraordinary expense, his expenditures did not 


, equal the expenditures of the present Administra- 


ji 
ti 
fl 


il 
ii 


| i 
i 
i 


accessible to every Senator, that our population 
had increased, from 1790 to 1850, a little less ` 


than six hundred percent.; that our territory dur- 
ing that time had increased not quite two hundred 


er cent., but that our expenditures, commencing ` 


with 1791, and coming down to last year, had in- 
creased two thousand per cent. Our territory had 
not increased twofold, our population had not in- 
creased sixfold, and our expenditures have gone 
so far as to increase twenty-fold. I assumed it 
as a position, which I think cannot be successfully 


controverted, that the necessary expenses of Gov- | 
ernment had not increased even in the same ratio . 
` with the increase of population and the increase of | 


territory. J assumed that it was absurd in itself— 


that it was a monstrous proposition—to say that ' 
ari: > 
assu with the extent of territory and population, | of these escorts, and was informe 
ut should exceed that ratio by threeor fourhun- | 
and I pointed to the facts, to show | 


that it would be not only monstrous, but rainous `i 


the expenditures should increase, not onl 


dred per cent.; 


` controverted, that 


tion by about $4,000,000 a year. 

With regard to the public debt, and the amount 
necessary to pay the installments upon the indem- 
nity to Mexico, under the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, I deducted them from the estimate. So 
far as our common public debt is concerned, I 
showed, by the record, that during Mr. Polk’s 
administration, a larger amount of it had been 
paid than during the present Administration. So, let 
the Senator take the question in any aspect he 
pleases, either in the average, as I presented it, or 
in the detail for each one of the years, and he will 
find that the result will come out substantially as I 


ear from what I stated, one way 
assume here, with confidence, 
poeren cannot be successfully 

e will find, that in stating the 
comparitive expenditures of the administrations of 
Mr. Polk and Mr. Fillmore, I will not have been 
found to vary from the exact truth, as the figures 
upon a close examination will show, by as much 
as half a million ofdollars. The figures will show 


and I am sure the 


_that the administration of Mr. Fillmore, during a 


' time of profound peace, deducting even the ex- 


` penses which now have to be paid, which were in- 


‘than two minutes. 


curred during the administration of Mr. Polk, 
has expended $4,000,000 a year more than the 


: Administration of Mr. Polk. 


Mr. GWIN. I will not detain the Senate more 
In the first place, 1 wish to 
state that in my comment on the information pro- 
duced by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Pearce] in regard to the expense of the escorts 
that accompanied the Indian commissioners in 
California, I stated the exact facts as they oc- 
curred. I applied to General Jesup for the cost 
that the re- 
turns were not all in. Afterwards, when the 
Senator from Maryland made his application, 
they had been received, and were furnished ta 
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tt ` 
say I endeavored to present the character of the || wrong that happens between two men, or between 


i ini i i ‘'two Departments of the Government, each, ac- 
i - || Administration unfairly ? | i f ] 
plied to the Senator, ane m cal etai © Mr. DAWSON. P thought that the Senator || cording to oer of pre EEA To. broy the 
ence and a e cute his inquiries answered |' did so, from a mistaken apprehension of his facts |! qn een the ott en ae ne lo i P eu you 
grent et pe ent thant had. [t was not my ‘: —not that he intended to do so. || did,” is the cry of both. pels tne ta res 
at the Departm : : 


v iev d to Texas? She complained to this Govern- 
voriti Gen- Mr. HUNTER. I believe I have stated no | gar d te 
PP asup, f at Na tk ine or wesc the | facts which have been contradicted or disputed; : ment that she wanien protection; mor weed 
eee aE ada r d courtesy are well and I say I have not endeavored to representany- ` posts thrown further out from t bahia ern fron- 
E z “ body unfairly, and f hope I should be incapable . tier of Texas to the monben. e ports were 
‘one word as to what the Senator from Mary, 140g me ne Sera Da i aimed, and hey wanted 
id i y tures of . r. $ h l ae ; l 
nn a E a E the . tor is incapable of doing so. But he spokeof a bill, reported by the A Comes: a 
t 4 a G ae Smith. He says they were holding this Administration, and the party which thorizing the mounting o eae ir o ate a i 
ane by dhe Ganeral on his own responsibility, upholds it, liable for the admission Mae cl sti a Seay te tent to 
i i i rt i vould have floated over the country | protect that cou ; n 
without the authority or sanction of the Depart and the idea wou seda he ade: Go ara a Wide the pases het Ie 
ment. The Senator must be mistaken, and the — that it was a party measure, upon wl a tha ther E Sopa 
i i i ith, if ; mission of California had been established. |. |; presumption was . 
the ns ok page Bae mer oie | Mr. HUNTER. I did not say so. I said I . Priation made to carry it out; but ee the Appio: 
Tae l ion sof the Army, which we both read to would hold the Whig party liable for the conduct ` priation bill passed, so far as it relate oe ae ap 
the Se iste A few days es and if his acts had not of the Whig Executive in relation to that admis- ` propriation to sustain the military prenet Hs i e 
eth "aanetioned bo tke ‘Secretary of War, he: sion. What was that conduct, [leftfor the coun- country, it was cut down vastly below what the 


erelict in hi - | ; ` requisitions of the Department were; and now, 
bere thee. miel ye aie ao ii "har. DAWSON. Exactly; and this manner of ;: beatae we did an act depriving the Administra- 
aia i ‘th te a adlatiote is acts were ap- i putting in that argument is the involvement of a i: tion of the power of carrying that law into execu- 
Pro vedo i he 8 : a ry, as I have already stated || charge which goes to the country, when that Sen- | tion, for want of money, it 1s raised as a charge 
ae y f eile Yis |i ator well knew that there was not a single mem- | against the Executive Departments when we our- 
Dhe ‘Senator from Virginia has accused the | ber of the Whig or Democratic party north of i selves are to blame. ou all admit this, and 


ini i i ing formed the ` Mason and Dixon’s line, who voted against the ' know it. Would itnot be unkind and ungenerous 
dice pone Clue, "$ acquit that : admission of California, and there was scarcely a ` now to throw an imputation erore the coun to 
Administration of the charge. The Senator made | Senator south of it who voted for the admission. i: injure this Administration, ies you youre pes 
the assertion, but did not attempt to sustain it Mr. HUNTER. The Senator misapprehends are to blame? Let the truth go abroa 3 i yi 
by proof, I will meetassertion by assertion, and ;: me entirely. He ought either to listen to what I i we are willing to be tried, and my wor er it, 
at some leisure time, when we have nothing else i say, or not comment upon it. I did not say the i whenever the public mind is a en goon t Fy 
to do—and you know, sir, we have a great deal i Wig potty voted for the admission of Califor- li questions, the Administration will stan eros i 
of leisure time—the Senator and myself can . nia. I said they were responsible for their Ad-;, Now, suppose a Senator should py the aN 
amuse ourselves and the Senate in discussing this ; ministration; and I charged upon that Adminis- if requaed you to buy the horses and mount t b 
matter. Ifthe time ever comes for such a discus- ; tration that it used improper influence in relation ‘| men, and you had a right to make a contract, an 
sion, I will establish the fact that the State govern- | to the admission. That is the point which I | put it upon the credit of the Government; imme- 
ment of California originated in the voluntary acts ` raised. ‘| diately my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Phe 
of the people of the Territory. The Taylor ad-; Mr. DAWSON. Very well; I only wanted to i; would rise and ask, “ Have you the power? di 
ministration may have desired to bring about the '' pe that right. I knew what the Senator meant; || not the Government cut the money off, and how 
establishment of such a Government in that Ter- ` but there is an art in elocution and the manner in |, dare you do so and so? f 
ritory, but we would not permit its agents to in- ; which a speaker gladiates. He may cut certain l have another suggestion to make here. The 
terfere in the matter, and if the Administration, _ heads, and others he may leave untouched. He | finances of this country create a great deal of 
and all of its subordinates, including the Army |' may reach the judgment of some, and not beable: difficulty. There is a wonderful perplexity of 
and Navy, had attempted to put a stop to the i| to control it, but leave an impression on others | feeling preceding every Presidential election— 
State organization, they could not have pre-| who would be controlled by such a statement. '! there is an alarm spread in regard to the mode and 
vented it. |. Hence it is that this manner of arguing before the ‘i the manner of the expenditures, and the economy 
As to the money used in paying the expenses || country, and sending out a political speech at this i; of these expenditures. Now, if we can judge of 
of the State Convention, we conceived that it was |; time, is calculated to make a wrong impression : the capacity of gentlemen, in regard to the finances 
our own, exacted from us without authority of || upon the public mind, and lead the country to. of the country, by their speeches, the incoming 
law, and was rightfully applied in paying the ex- || believe contrary to what the Senator intende + |, expected Democratic Administration can find men 
enses of organizing the State government, and | Well, sir, I have asked myself the question, | who can regulate the Treasury so as to reduce the 
F resret we did not get all of it, (the civil fund,) | coolly as a juror, sitting unbiased, where is there |. expenditure immensely ; and in the event that this 
as we are justly entitled to it. ' a charge against the head of this Administration, change takes place, my friend from Arkansas 
Mr. DAWSON. I have not mingled in this | showing a want of knowledge or intelligence as to '' should not be forgotten. If I live, T intend to 
debate, nor do I intend now to mingle in ittoany _ his duty, ora violation of that duty, by any act _ look, and see, and examine in what this great rad- 
great extent. Fairness and honesty are always | of his? Has it been presented here by a single ` ical change shall take place, when the expendi- 
roper; and upon every occasion justice should ;; gentleman who has argued against the Adminis- | tures shall be reduced. But, sir, even if I live, I 
be one, even to a living or dying Administration. | tration? Why, sir, the distinguished Senator from | have no hope to see itdone. The progress of this 
My Democratic friends—for whom I have the ‘i Texas, [Mr. Hovston,] when he showed his i country in population, and extension, will have 


greatest possible personal regard, and a strong | manly position in relation to what Texas was— ‘an influence on the expenditures, and it cannot be 
political regard, too—have taken itinto their heads || he, too, without designing it—for | know heisin-'' prevented. i 
to consider this a dying Administration; and, for | capable of it—made an indirect charge against the | Now, | could make a general declaration here, 


the purpose of completing its death, they are dis- | Administration, as would be understood by the: and pronounce a eulogy upon the administration 

osed to crush it at once by round assertions, and || country; but if he were to explain he would deny ': of the late venerable John Quincy Adams. The 
holding it up toa public responsibility, that their `: it, and deny it justly; still it was a charge, and || expenditures of his Administration wereannually 
own better judgment and knowledge of the facts . the country will so understand it. He stated ,, about $13,000,000, and yet Mr. Van Buren *s ex- 
ought to prevent them from desiring. Sir, I ama: roundly here, in the ear of the country, that the i penditures went as high as $36,000,000, I beiieve; 
friend of this Administration and of its head. 1: Government of the United States, through its mil- `; but would I attempt to throw any imputation upon 
believe he has ability, integrity, and fidelity, and ` itary power, had „given Texas no defense; that it `; that administration by a comparison with that of 
that his objects are coextensive with every section had not saved a single horse from Indian depre-! Mr. Adams? The condition of the country was 
of this Union. I have seen nothing in his char-. dation, nor prevented a single incursion of the: different; and yet we all know that Mr. Adams 
acter or in his Administration that requires either ©. Indian. He said these things did not occur before .; was turned out of power, among other causes; in 
party or section or faction to be disposed to blot ' Texas came into the Union. For $10,000 a year , consequence of the extravagance of his adminis- 
the fair name which he has obtained by an honest ' they controlled the whole of the Indians, and now ` tration, and his suggestion to make appropriations 
administration of the Government. 1 have list- : ittook hundreds ofthousands. Thisdependedupon | to build light-houses of the skies. Let us act 
ened with patience—and I am a quiet and cool . one of two things: either the Indians were very l fairly; let us talk freely, but do justice to every 
man when the character, personal or political, of | apprehensive of the power of Texas, or they had |; man. 
others is involved, and I am always determined to | avery mney, regard to the then existing Great: Mr. President, I now come to my friend from 
do justice to my fellow men, whether personal / Father, the President of Texas, who controlled ii Virginia, [Mr. Hunver,} and beg to make a sug- 
foes or political opponents—and I have asked my- , them; and I have no doubt that the Great Father | gestion—and if he had only referred to it in his 
self what could have induced the distinguished | was a good father, and managed them most eco- : speech, which will be so widely circulated, I need 
Senator from Virginia—and I call him distin- nomically, and kept them ina state of quietude i| not have said a word—and I am sure the country 


guished—to endeavor, at a time like this, to pre- ` and subjection. Now, if you want to introduce i; will observe the fact, that there has not been a 
sent unfairly the character of this undoubtedly | economy into the expected coming Democratic || 


: om 1 'i single charge against this Administration for an 
honest and faithful head of the Government bè- i: Administration, get for yourselves a great father |, expenditure within the limits of the old States, to- 


fore the country in a way to send the impression © who can control the Indians. You know where !: gether with the new States which came in prior to 
abroad that he had been violating his duty as a ' to look for that man. | 1845. Where do you locate your charges of ex- 
public officer, and involving the country in ex- But, Mr. President, I roseto answer the charge |: travagance of public appropriations? fh Texas, 
penditares—— _ that the Government of the United States had given. in New Mexico, and in California. What other 

Mr. HUNTER. DoestheSenator from Georgia , no protection to Texas. Whenever there is a |, Administration had to expend money in those 


1852.] 
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regions? None. And here I would rely 


A l upan l 
my friend from California, [Mr. Gwin,] and Í do |: 


not take him to be a very economical man; he can | 
talk economy, but he practices it very badly. : 


Mr. DAWSON. I did not allude to you; but : 
they have charged you with being rather wasteful - 
of the public money, though I suppose improperly. | 

Mr. WELLER. 1 propose to answer that at 
Me Pope time. 

r. DAWSON. Now, what are the charges? | 
Look at them; they are for expenditures in Cali- 
fornia, or on the way to California. None of : 
them, ay people nowadays say, were in the Uni- 
ted States. They are all in New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Utah—and what are they? Escorts 
furnished to carry our officers from five to six 
thousand miles, through a wilderness country, 
where every night they are in a state of alarm 


and apprehension as to their life; and a great cry | 
is raised, because the officers who are the repre- ;i 
sentatives of your Government, seek to be pro-;; Mr. DAWSON. 


tected at the expense of the Government—and the ii 

` expenditures are large. And why are they? Be- i 
cause you cannot render them any less. And | 
here is one thing I beg to suggest, in order that |; 
the country may understand it, and that justice |! 
may be done to gentlemen, whether Whigs or |; 
Democrats, who went under these circumstances. i! 
Has any Senator on this floor stated in his place, | 
as a Senator, that these expenditures could have | 
been reduced a single dollar? Where is the item 
that could have been avoided ? 

Mr. GWIN. If the Senator will permit me, I ' 
will name one. T will name the case of sending 
Collector Collyer to San Francisco, He could have 
gone there for $500 instead of $35,000, if he had , 
gone there as Mr. King, and the collector to Ore- : 
gon, and all military officers had gone. 


what does. There is no allegation made there 
that Mr. Collyer spent this money, nor that he had 


$ 


‘: command of the troops, or of anything that went 
Mr. WELLER. Does theSenator allude to me? |: 


with him. He only went under the protection of 
the Government, and is there any gentleman who 
will say that these troops passing over that line 
were not necessar 
Mr. GWIN. H 
Mr. DAWSON. 


? 
say so. 


: was to save the lives of those who were going, 
and not for the purpose of a mere escort to Mr. 
Collyer. 

Mr. GWIN. Why, it is directly asserted in 
the official documents that it was sent for no other 
purpose but to escort Mr. Collyer and his party. 
That is the direct official statement. 

Mr. DAWSON. What document is that? 

Mr. GWIN. The Senator from Virginia will 
produce it. 


he Senator says so. The © 
Government may have been mistaken. Its object `- 


| 
I do not want to go over the 


$ RG 2 J ; 5 z : 
charge against the Administration, I do not know ‘| tee, and found that in certain regions of this coun- 


ii try it took $1,000 a year to sustain a soldier and 
' horse. Why is itso? The Senator from Mary- 
‘ land told you it would take, I think, $40 to get a 
i: barrel of flour to some stations away in the nemi 
i borhood of the Rio Grande in New Mexico. You 
.. Send your soldiers there, and you must send the 
+; means for them tosuksiet upon, When you send 
"| your soldiers into the midst of a forest, in a wild 
country amongst Indians, send them means of self- 
defense, and means to sustain life, and do not re- 
port it back here to the older portion of the coun- 
“ try, and speak of their expenditures, branding the 
officers, who represent the honor and glory of 
your country, in defense of your honor and lib- 
erty, as pel villains, away beyond your reach 

: —for that is the charge. 

Mr. WELLER. EW ho charges that ? 

Mr. DAWSON. That is the result of the 
'! charges, because all these alleged corruptions grow 
out of the army—grow out of contracts made by 
the officers at a distance from the seat of Govern- 
ment—contracts springing from your Quarter- 
master’s Department—and are compelled to be 
made. Now, if I were so unkind as to say to the 
country that Gen. Persifer F. Smith, under whose 
auspices these tremendous expenditures which 
are said to be so desolaling to the Treasury of the 
United States took place: belonged to the Demo- 


whole argument again. I stated the fact, and I || 
repeat it again: Mr. Collyer did not spend this |: 
money. The escort that went along with him || 
may have cost a good deal of money; but that |: 
escort went there, and there it had toremain. The li 
purpose of the Government in sending it there, | 
they understood; and the protection of the lives || 


: of. those who went with it was perfectly correct. | 


: Suppose they had gone with too small an escort, 
: and the Indians had destroyed them. And, Mr. 
' President, has any gentleman here inquired of the 


Department the various objects which they had in ‘ 


: view in sending the escort? No, sir. Mr. Collyer 
was one of the officers of the Government, and it 
: was the first effort made by the Government, to 


| carry our laws to California, and enforce them. . 


| We had no precedent to be governed by. Does 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Collyer went under the |i any gentleman suppose, for a moment, that there 


escort of a part of the Army of the United States. |, was any corruption, any want of judgment, any ;' 


Mr. GWIN. Not necessarily going to Califor- 


nia. : 

Mr. DAWSON. Necessarily going to Califor- 
nia, or part of the way. It is utterly out of the 
question that Mr. Coll 
as an individual. 


Mr. GWIN. How did he spend it? I say he | 


could have gone to California for $500, and he 
spent $35,000. 
Mr. DAWSON. The Government spent it to | 
support the army and the escort that went with it. 
r. GWIN. The Senator from Virginia. stated 
this morning that no escort would have been sent 
there if it had not been sent with him. 
i Mr. DAWSON. The soldiers had to go any 
ow. 
Mr. GWIN. Ne, sir. | 
Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman desires it, i 
here is a letter from General Jesup, which can be 


read. 
Mr. DAWSON. Let it be read. 
It was read, as follows: | 


QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S OFFICE, i 
Wasuineron CiTY, April 30, 1852. ? ; 


8m: In reply to your note received this morning, | bave | 
to state that Colonel Collyer moved with troops from Fort '' 
Leavenworth to Santa Fé, which would have gone to that |: 


i: want of honesty, in sending theescort? Does any 
‘one suppose that it was for the purpose.of the 
.. Government being peculated upon? as it for 

any other than an honest purpose, to show the 


yer ever spent that money |; majesty and power of this Government, when we 


; were passing our officers through the wild Indians, 
i and when it was to save the lives of the men, 
' women, and children? But these escorts have 
| been made the foundation of allegations in this 
| debate, and the idea is before the country that this 

was an imprudent, if not a corrupt, arrangement 

upon the part of the Administration, to spend the 
; public money improperly. I say there is not a 
Senator on this floor wha believes it; and, as be- 
! tween gentlemen and gentlemen, if I had given 
i that protection to my friend—if I had had the 
; means, like the Government of the United States, 
| to do it, would any man have said I did wrong? 
No; and if the President of the United States has 
acted in this way: to save and protect the lives of 


{| our people, and control the Indians by the power 


; that he sends, where is the Senator who will rise 
: up and say it is wrong? . 

| The only objection that I have to these things, 
; isg the doing of injustice to an individual whose 
: objecta, and whose aims are high, honorable, and 


post had he and his party not moved on that route; T there- 
fore add nothing for the cost of the escort on that part of the | 
route. 


tain E. Ker, late an officer of dragoons, purchased one or |Ì 
more mules for the party on the route, at the price of $100, <j 


but as Captain Ker left the service without settling, or even | 


submitting his accounts, I cannot obtain official informa- |: 


ton on the subject. 
I have ascertained that the late Captain Thorn, and | 


Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith, expended $2,194 14 on account |; 


of the escort of Colonel Colyer from Santa Fé to the Pacific, 


in addition to the sum stated heretofore, and mentioned in l 
your note. $34,781 40, making the cost, as far ag ascer- |, 


tained, $36,975 54. It is known that forage was issued, 
repairs made, and horses and mules shod at some of the | 
posts for the party and escort, but these matters are so con- | 
nected wil the expenses of the posts as not to be readily | 
separated. : 

A part of the property furnished to Colonel Collyer, it is ; 
now ascertained, was turned over in California to Lienten- 


ante Couch and Murray, but in a condition which rendered || 


it To worthless. 

am, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, i 

_ T. 8.JẸ8UP, 

Quartermaster General, | 

The Hon. R. M. T. HUNTER, 

Chatiman of the Committee on Finance, i 
Senate of the United States, Washington City. 


Mr. DAWSON. That is a statement which I 
want to go to the country; and if that involves a | 


New Serws—No. 42. 


I have unofficial information, however, that Cap- |: 


: patriotic, and I seek to let the public know and un- 
: derstand that there is not a Senator upon this 
floor, however strong his party feelings may be, 
who will charge that there was any intentional 
violation of duty, or of the faith of the Government 
on the part of the Administration. They would 
not do it. They are too manly, too honorable, 
| and high minded to do it; and the only object I 
have in view, is to let the country know that when 
the dust shall be blown off, and the smoke shall 
disappear, there is no difference between honorable 


‘| minds in relation to the character of these trans- | 


actions. There is no charge of corruption—none 
is intended. It is only this mode of warfare by 
| which people are to be deceived, and men injured 
merely in elections and not in reputation. That 
is the reason that I desire to strip this thing and 
expose it at once. 

| Then, Mr. President, is thefe a charge within 
the older parts of the country made? None! The 


|, expenditures have all been in this new country, 


| and they. arose out of the annexation of Texas 


and the acquisition of New Mexico, California, 
and Utah. I have looked into these expenditures; 
I have traced them as one of the Military Commit- 


| cratic party, the world might think I charged him. 
' Far from me; he is too honest and honorable a 
i! man, and: has conducted himself there for the 
honor and glory of his country, and the protection 
of that portion of it. When you say the expend- 
, itures there are extravagant, it is true—when you 
:; give $500 for a thousand feet of lumber there, and 
i get it here for $10, and when you compare things 
' there with here, the people understand it. When 
, you lay a floor in California with lumber costing 
- $500 a thousand, and Jay it here with lumber cost- 
ing but $10, and then speak of men being extrav- 
‚agant in California, and bring it home to destroy 
the Administration, the people would stand in 
perfect wonder and amazement at your declara- 
i! tion. Why not tell them the honest fact at once? 
| Why seek to destroy honest men by merely pre- 
senting facts, and not making known all the in- 
formation to the country? I never have, and 
j never will varnish or misrepresent a truth to gain 
| a political advantage. I stand upon honor and 
honesty; and when I represent a fact to:the coun- 
try, I will endeavor to let the people knew both 
| sides of it; for the honor of the country,and its 
morality, and its honesty depend just as much 
upon one party as upon the other. They both 
must be composed of men of honor and honesty, 
in order to give youa national reputation; and I 
will never seek to destroy one or the other. 
| - But look at this again. You speak of the won- 
|| derful expenditures made in building certain pub- 
| lic works in California, and putting up certain 
| public improvements, when you ought to recollect 
ii that you float your timber, and frequently your 
|! granite from this side of the Atlantic; that you 
i; carry your lumber and your provisions from our 
; Atlantic ports, and in truth, everything at extray- 
ii agant prices. And yet you brand this Adminis- 
‘! tration as extravagant! I do notintend togo into 
i| the matter; but when [ am touching upon ques- 
‘i; tions that come home to the nai of every 
:! man, founded upon justice and equality, I put 
|, aside party feeling and go upon the principle that 
i: all men are presumed to be honest; and whenever 
; such charges ‘are made, I deliberately look into 
|| them, because I could not suppose that General 
ii Persifer F. Smith, who has fought the battles of 
; his country, and given himself immortality and 
|! your country renown, could ever go there to com- 
' mit the honor of that country by a corrupt act; 


i 
i 
t 


i| nor can I suppose that the head of your Quarter- 
ii master’s Department here—he, too, a Democrat— 
| the gallant old soldier who defended you in 1813, 
‘113 and °14, and now, as it were, standing almost 
upon the crumbling precincts of eternity, would 
| dishonorhimself atthe head of the Quartermasters 
| : Department by piran any one to pecuiateupon 
jj the country, and thereby reduce his own charac- 
i ter and the character- of his party to degradation, 
by making any unjust contracts or suffering those 
who are under his command to do ao. : 
Let us avoid these things, and as partisans 
|| stand upon an elevated and honorable ground, and 
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act like men. My feelings are confounded when [| tess it is imperatively required by the wants of the 


ith rty charging honorable men be- || State. Ido not, however, intend to continue this 
o eR ea ! debate, for I am exceedingly anxious the bill 


ing to either aide indirectly, merely for party |! : 
niche but, sir, I will ave continue this de- '| should be disposed of to-day. . l 
ate; the country will perceive the object of these. Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. President, it has been | 
attacks upon this Administration, and will regard © my anxious desire to see business progress in the © 
them as they justly deserve, and sustain its honest, | Senate. I have manifested that desire by an al- . 
most entire silence since the session commenced. 


faithful, and patriotic course. io 
Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Very unexpectedly to-day I was induced to make 
some remarks in monly. to an interrogatory pre- 


Georgia has taken especial pains to say, and reit- ; D r 
sented to my honorable colleague during his tem- | 


porary absence. Hence it was that I was induced ; 
_ to make any remarks upon the subject. I made no | 
charge against the Executive, either of corruption 
or incompetency. I stated facts that are notorious, 
and cannot be contradicted. However, that a 
more perfect explanation, in a few words, may be 
presented to the Senate, I will say that many of 
the evils growing up on the frontier of Texas have 
been owing to the appointment of agents disquali- | 
fied in many respects, as I believe, for the dis- |, 


i 


erate the statement, that this Administration had ! 
been charged with corruptly expending the public 
money. He has used the word ‘corruption ” 
time and again. A wasteful extravagance in the 
expenditure of the public money does not imply 
corruption. A loose interpretation of the law, | 
and consequent extravagant expenditure, which | 
attempted to show, and I think conclusively es- : 
tablished, had been the practice of the Executive 
since the 4th of March, 1849, does not imply that 
I made a charge of corruption. No such charge ` 
will ever be made by me, except in direct terms. ‘| charge of the duties that would devolve upon 
Mr. DAWSON. I know thegentleman did not :| them, in maintaining the peace of Texas, and vin- 
charge corruption directly; but I aleo know, that, || dicating the rights of its citizens. So leng as the 
in the estimation of the country, that would be || agent was continued who occupied that position 
the effect of his charge. ‘at the time when the predecessor of the present 
Mr. GWIN. Now, in regard to the eulogy |, individual who fills the Executive chair came into 
which the gentleman has passed upon General Per- '! power, peace was maintained on our borders. 
sifer F. Smith, I was very glad to hear it, because hat agent was a man who had been accustomed 
it is well deserved. There is not a more gallant | to frontier life—a man familiar with the Indians 
officer in the Army. I stated the fact, that there and with their habits—a man who would traverse 
had been an extraordinary expenditure of the the prairies with them. He was the individual | 
ublicmoney in California. General Smith thought || who discovered the first route to El Paso from the 


| 


it necessary; but it was far beyond the means | settlements of Texas, where water and grass could `i 
placed by law at the disposal of the Department, i| be obtained. He remained their guardian—asso- 


and he was not checked. The Department per- i ciated with them. He controlled them, regulated |. 
mitted expenditures to be made exceeding the ap- |, their bad passions, and led them in the paths of peace | 
propriations without any censure, making it neces- | and quietness. Then our frontier had safety and . 
sary to bring in bills to meet the deficiencies thus ` protection. He was removed—not for cause, but | 
created, I not only attribute to the Administra- to place an individual there who was sinking under |: 
tion no corruption, but I do not even charge im- ‘a consumption, and unable to perform any service. || 
providence upon General Smith. Inhisjudgment An individual was sent there incapable of per- | 
the expenditure was necessary. But,as l said forming any duty. He never went amongst the || 
before, the head of the Department should have . Indians. If they came to where he was, he was |: 
checked him when he went beyond the appropri- || incapable of transacting any business with them; | 
ations made by law, even if the expenditure was || and finally, under the influence of disease, he || 
necessary. assed off. He was a man unacquainted with the 

The Senator says that lumber was worth $500 habits of the Indians—unacquainted with the 
per one thousand feet in California, as if that was '| means of controlling them. Previous to his re- 
news tous. Did not the Senator from Virginia | moval, and when provision was made for an addi- 
make that very statement weeks ago in his open- || tional agent, a gentleman was taken from one of 
ing speech on this bill? Did he not promulgate it | the old States, unacquainted with Indian habits, 
to the country, that these extraordinary prices had || manners, prejudices, feelings, and vices. He was 
to be paid for the materials necessary to establish || placed there totally ignorant of his duty, and igno- 
this new depétin California? I argued that when © rant of what was necessary for an agent to do. 
these prices had to be paid, it was the duty of the < He remained there, and men who were capacitated, 
Administration to have seen that no expenditures ‘and had been recommended by the people who 


i 
i 
f 


; this continent. 
: was concerned, he was a brother to the Indians. 


| 


i whom I would greet with more 


I intend no reflection on the present individual 
who fills the Executive chair, for whom I enter- 
tain the respect that I hope ever to do for the Chief 
Magistrate of this conntry; and I trust never to 
see that place filled but by some gentleman worthy 
of it. But, as my honorable friend from Georgia 
has made a political allusion, I hope I may ex- 


|: press my feeling on this occasion’ in relation to 


that subject. 1 shall say nothing now as to 


- whether a Democratic administration would con- 


duct the Government better than a Whig admin- 
istration. I alluded, when I was first up, to the 
sum requisite for the protection of the frontier of 
Texas. It was not disposed of by a father of the 
Indians. The President of the United States is 
the only Indian father we have ever heard of on 
So far as the President of Texas 


He inflicted no wrong; he rendered no injustice; 
he used no treachery; he sent no incompetent man 
amongst them. Fhe reward was peace, and the 
recompense was tranquillity. But, sir, I will say 
to the honorable Senator that if, in the approach- 
ing contest which is to take place between the two 
political parties of the country, his party should 
find difficulties in rd to their adverse candi- 
dates, and he shoul. be brought in as a compro- 
mise candidate, if necessary to settle the waters of 
| party excitement, there is mo one of his party 


leasure in the 


li White House, provided he will widen the doors. 


But I wilt make that a 


point with him. [Laugh- 
ter.} 


_ THE PRESIDENCY. | 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES L. ORR, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 9, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the Indian Appropriation bill— 

Mr. ORR said: 

Mr. Cuairman: l rise, sir, to trespass upon the 
indulgence of the committee in making a few ob- 
servations upon a topic which is not legitimately 
before the House for consideration. It is the first 
occasion, since I have been honored with a seat in 
this Hall, that I have made a speech not pertinent 
to the subject immediately before the committee 
forits action. A variety of reasons, not necessary 
now to be recapitulated, have cooperated to induce 

a aparam from the rule thus far uniformly pur- 
| sued, but I promise the committee that only a rief 


li portion of time shall be consumed in the discus- 


were made except such as were absolutely neces- |, were directly interested in it, and by their repre- 

|! sentatives, were excluded from any participation 
: in maintaining peace on our frontier. Individuals | 
were placed there who were ignorant of every- 
thing that was essential to their qualifications. 


sary. 

The Senator is entirely. mistaken if he supposes 
I have acted the partisan in this debate. I am 
anxious that the money disbursed in California | 


i gion, 


| ‘The State of South Carolina, which I have the | 
honor in part to represent here, was not repre- 


i; sented in the Convention at Baltimore last week. 


It would perhaps be a very idle consumption of 


shall be first appropriated by Congress, and then | 


expended in a manner the most beneficial to the || expenditure now in New Mexico, to maintain the 
country. Ido not intend that the large amounts i| troops and give ostensible and nominal defense, is 
heretofore expended in California for the army || $6,000,000annually. Have the troops there killed 
shall be thrown up to'us when we hereafter ask for | one Indian? Have they made reclamation of one 
what is necessary for the public interest in that | horse? Have they rescued one person, or pre- 
State. I hope that what has been heretofore ex- | vented the taking of one scalp? , 
pended without authority of law, and with such These are facts which I present. If men who 
a lavish hand, will not prejudice necessary appro- | are qualified to discharge the duties of agents— 
priations for California that may be asked for here- || men who know the habits of Indians; who are | 
after. : familiar with their mode of life; who can traverse : 
The Senator takes occasion to say that 1 am not '| the prairies with them, and exercise an influence 
particularly distinguished for economy in the ex- || and guardianship over them, were appointed, we 
penditure of the public money. Now, I will ask | should have a different situation of frontier secu- |. 
the Senator to specify a single instance when I ‘| rity. But when men—whether favorites or not I 
have advocated the expenditure of a dollar in Cal- | know not, and care not—who are unacquainted 
ifornia or elsewhere that was not called for by the | with everything necessary to their duties, are ap- 
imperative wants of the country. Oris. pointed, it is an insult, and an indignity, and 
Mr, DAWSON. I mean for yourself, individ- eeurpation, on the part of the Administration. 
ually. s į But until our rights are guarded, and justice ex- 
r. GWIN. I do not think I ever expended || tended to us, we need look for no better condition 
any of the Senator’s money. gentleman can || for our frontier, and no better security than we 


live as he pleases, if he does not intrude upon || have enjoyed f. th 
others; nor should his private affairs be intruded We have uureetily solicited preteen We 
upon the Senate. In my. official capacity, when- || have not asked ` 


Here is the evil that has grown up. The national 


fe i 
ever I have asked for the expenditure of the pub- || there. Infantr canoe aaie The wh Tatma ot 
lic money I have always been preparel to defend || the prairies. Either cavalry or mounted riflemen 
that expenditure as necessary. 


€ at the cost of 
labor and materials in California are large I admit, 
and therefore I never aak for an appropriation un- 


would be efficient there, a 
tection, But we are left - 
advantage or succor. 


ive some 
destitute `o! 


igh 


| Carolina. 


: turn to those wise and 


time to enter into a vindication of the course her 
fig have chosen to pursue in this matter. 
' They had the perfect right to determine their ac- 
tion for themselves, and no tribunal has the pow- 
er to change that determination, or the right to 


i question its exercise. 


But, though not represented, we feel great so- 


i licitude in the final action of the Convention, and 
: My purpose now is to express my conviction, that 
; the nomination of Pierce and King will meet a 


cheerful response and cordial support in South 


0 
The selection of these gentlemen as 


i the great standard-bearers of the party holds out 


bright hopes of promise that the country will re- 

| atriotic republican doc- 
trines which dictated wid. controlled the adminis- 
tration of the immortal Jefferson. His sagacity. 
comprehended the difficult machinery of our com- 
plex system, defined the relative powers and duties 


| of the State and Federal Governments, and pro- 
: vided thereby for harmony amongst all sections 


and interests in restricting the latter to the exer- 
cise of powers only expressly delegated by the 
Constitution. 

That creed, of which heis the illustrious founder, 
if faithfully followed, would have shielded the 
States of this Union from much of the discord and 
dissension which has imbittered every section; 
shielded us from high protection tariffs, from 
monopolies, from slavery agitation—from all the 
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H 
ills and perils that good men have so seriously de- |! ternal improvements projected by Mr. Adams 
plored in our history for the last quarter of a cen- |i during his administration, when it was proposed to 
tury, and made us as happy as we have been |. dig canals over mountains, build roads to the moon, 
prosperous. A departure from that creed has! and light-houses to the skies. Some of the Whig 
opened up all the bitter waters of strife; but, thank papers have commenced already to blazen forth 
Heaven! the error has been discovered before it has 
become irremediable, and the election of Frank- : of alienating the West from the chosen leader of 
lin Pierce as pilot, will enable him to put the old ` the party. But they will find it ‘* love’s labor 
ship of State on the Republican track; and I ven- _lost;’’ and when the great agricultural States of 


is hostility to internal improvements, with a view ; 


ture that assertion, because his career in Con- 
gress carries incontestable proof that his political 
chart and compass point to the track which Jef- 
ferson, our great pilot, safely steered the same 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michi- 
gan,and Missouri, learn that the alternative offered 
them is an abandonment of a wild system of un- 
just, local, and unconstitutional improvements by 


vessel over in the palmy days of the Republic. He . the Federal Government, which they may and 
is a Republican of the strictest sect, and his admin- ; ought to carry on by their own State authorities, 
istration will cover over himself and his party | or submit to the imposition of a high protective 
with the most brilliant renown and distinction. : tariff to enrich a few manufacturers by taxing 


A brief glance at his history will contrast him 
favorably with many who have essayed to be 
leaders, but who are wanting in that sterling 
worth and unobtrusive modesty so signal in his 
character. 


- enormously every article they may consume, and, 
at the same time, destroying their foreign market 
for the sale of their flour, bacon, corn, and beef, 
by reducing the capacity of the foreigner to pur- 
chase from them, he having nothing that will be 


His father was a soldier in the war of the Revolu- ` received in payment but specie,—there can be no 


tion, and first periled his lifein hiscountry’scauseat |: two opinions as to what the decision of the West |, 


Bunker Hil. Will Massachusetts forget in No- | will be, conceding that it is favorably inclined to 
vember the worthy son of a noble sire, who per- | such works; for how valuable would rivers be 
iled his life in defending her against the attack of | cleaned out, so that boats might safely navigate 
British troops? He was bornin New Hampshire, | them, when the market for the produce which the 
a State which has given birth to Webster and boats are to transport is destroyed? Their grana- 
Cass, and which was the home of Woodbury— ries might groan beneath the harvest of a fertile 
distinguished not more for the sparkling genius of soil, but the rats and the wevil would be their 
her sons, than her faithfal, unflinching adherence consumers, instead of hungry men, women, and 
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| when that question—so full of danger and dis- 
sension—was introduced here. He proved himself 
seinenty conservative upon that issue, and pro- 
|| claimed boldly for maintaining the constitutional 
| rights of the South; his action was conformable to 
the creed you adopted last week at Baltimore, long 
before that creed was reduced to form and shape 
on paper. Yourresolution there is, ‘that Congress 
‘has no power under the Constitution to interfere | 
‘with or contro] the domestic institutions of the 
. t several States, and that such States are the sole 
= “and proper judges of everything appertaining to 
| *their own affairs, not prohibited by the Constitu- 
“tion; and that all efforts of the Abolitionists, or 
` others, made to induce Congress to interfere with 
*¢ questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in 
‘relation thereto, are calculated to lead to the most 
‘alarming and dangerous consequences, and that 
: Fall such efforts have an inevitable tendency to di- 
‘ minish the happiness of the people, and endanger 
‘the stability and permanency of the Union, and 
‘ ought not to be countenanced by any friend of our 
s political institutions.” 
If there should be one so cruel and ungenerous 
i as to question his fidelity to the constitutional 
| rights of my section—and I do not ask more than 
‘| that from any man—let him recur to his speech 
‘in reply to Mr. Slade, of Vermont, on the aboli- 
! tion question. To the constitutional rights of the 
i South he has been faithful among the faithless; 
‘i when others have been swept off by the wild waves 
' of fanaticism, and turned their hearts and hands 


and devotion to the Republican faith. Her pure 
air, rural habits, and incorruptible morals all 
favor physical, moral, and intellectual develop- 


children in other lands. The common sense of || against the just rights of their Southern brethren, 


the West has thus far, at least, made them repu- 
diate Whig theories, that high duties make low 


ment; her sons, living amongst the mountains and ` prices, and that high duties makes a home market 


valleys, having no large cities to corrupt or debase, ` for the products of the farm, when they see the 
reserve their purity of character, and remain in- : surplus provision crop of Ohio and Indiana alone 
Rexible against all attempts to swerve them from . would feed every manufacturer and cere in | 
principle. The mountain population of every |; the United States, or the still more absurd one, || 
country have beenalways justly distinguished for , that high duties is a tax upon the foreign manufac- || 
„their patriotism and loyalty to liberty; and if this ' turer, and not upon the domestic consumer of the 

country was ever assailed by a foreign foe, and , article taxed. 
State after State should fall under his domination, Capitalists engaged in manufacturing pursuits 
the last, hardest, and most desperate of all your must seek out a people who think less, and who 
struggles, before passing under the foreign yoke, are more ignorant of political and domestic econ- `` 
would be in your mountain fastnesses, and by | omy than the West, before they will succeed in | 
the strong hands and bold hearts of your moun- || imposing high protective teriffs under the pretense `` 
tain yeomanry. Sir, the hills and dales of a || that it wilbraise revenue, which may be expended | 
mountainous land inspire a love of country un- || in cleaning rivers, improving harbors, or building |; 
selfish and self-sacrificing; and Franklin Pierce I| roads. But I am gratified that attention has been | 
has had the good fortune to be born among the || called thus publicly to General Pierce’s position `; 
nite hills of New Hampshire, and, having || on internal improvements, and hope that all the | 
ived nearly half a century, has never dishonored || partisan editors of the opposition will echo the | 
his birth-place. i mote. Truth and reason would sanction his votes | 
| 


| 
| 


i 
\ 


He entered public life at an early age as a mem- |, and opinions against the policy, even if he was not 
ber of the Legislature of New Hampshire, and |; panoplied as he is in the folds of a written Consti- | 
was elected Speaker of the House. tn 1833, he ‘| tution in his opposition to it. He would have |! 
was elected to a seat in Congress, and continued | been an unworthy representative of New Hamp- | 
to occupy that post until 1837, when he was elected | shire if he had favored internal improvements ora | 
a Senator, where he remained until 1842, when he `| protective tariff. Upon the latter subject the peo- || 
resigned his seat, returned to his native State, and ;; ple of no State in the Union, not even excepting || 
resumed the practice of the law. Hie speeches |' South Carolina, have a more decided feeling of || 
in Congress were not numerous, but aiways sen- |! hostility to high protective tariffs, whereby you : 
sible, cogent, and to the point, and not unfre- || tax one industrial interest of the country to build |; 
quently they are marked by elegance of diction, ! up another no more worthy, than New Hamp- || 
beautiful imagery, and true eloquence. He evinces shire. How, then, could a trusted son of hers | 
thought and investigation on all the subjects he prove so recreant to her long-settled and well-un- 
discusses; and his speeches and votes show him ` derstood sentiments in favor of a revenue tariff |: 
consistent, governed by fixed principles, which . merely, to pay the expenses of an economical Gov- : 
no temporary expedient ever induced him to waive i` ernment—recreant to his own well-matured opin- 
or falsify. His services in the two Houses of | ions,as expressed through his speeches and votes, 
Congress have been rendered at a most interest- : opposing high taxation and profligate expendi- 
ing epoch in the history of this Government. |! tures—recreant to the fundamental article of repub- || 
During General Jackson’s administration the | lican faith which teaches uncompromising hostility :: 
Bank was prostrated whilst General Pierce was in | to all monopoly, as to favor a policy which would | 
Congress. He was opposed to this great moneyed į: increase the taxes of the people of Maine to open | 
monopoly, and no man triumphed over its fall || therewith canals or rivers in Missouri; or require ', 
more than General Pierce. A few brief months ` a Tennessee farmer to pay double the real value of | 
after, when its explosion took place, the secrets of | articles for domestic consumption, that a Massa- 
the prison-house wére disclosed, and it was found |, chusetts manufacturer may realize twenty per cent. ` 
that the canker of corruption had long been prey- 'i upon his investment, when the farmer in no event | 
ing upon its vitals; like the charnel-house with a |: can realize more than five per cent. on his labor ‘; 
comely and attractive external, yet within it was ‘ and capital? If the tariff of 1846 is disturbed at : 
filled with dead men’s bones. General Jackson | all, it ought to be to reduce, not increase, existing | 
in no act of his public life exhibited so much sa- || duties. g : : f | 
gacity as in making war upon the Bank; and all | But other questions have arisen since his Con- | 
who sustained him in the fierce encounter with |! gressional career:opened, of the most delicate tex- | 
this great colossal moneyed power, richly merit |; ture and gravest importance, which he has met.as | 


the gratitude of the country. `. 


| a patriot and a statesman. His voice was among | 
General Pierce also bore no humble part in ‘i the first heard on the floor of Congress, in oppo- | 
prostrating finally that stupendous system of in- || sition to the fanatical schemes of the Abolitionists, |j 


' he—through all the changes and vicissitudes of 
|| fortune—has stood as firm as his native granite 
i| hills, resol ved that the Constitution alone should 
be the polar star of his political acts, hopes and 
prospects. And although he was saddened by 
seeing, for a brief season, that cloud of fanaticism 
which hovered over the entire North, obscure the 
sun of the republican faith even of New Hamp- 


i shire, he never quailed in the general gloom, but 


trusted firmly that returning reason and justice 
would dispel its murky folds, and that it would 


_again shine forth in all its brightness. Nor was 


he disappointed; for abolition and its allies there 
were swept off ‘‘like autumn leaves before the 
wintry blast.” 

Let me, then, conjure Southern men of the op- 
porian to pause, and consider long and well 

ore they enlist under doubtful colors, to wage a 
war against one so true, so faithful, so bold, so 
fearless, as Franklin Pierce has proved himself to be 
in upholding the Constitution. How many others 
fell when the tempter came! When State after 
State deserted and embraced abolitionism and free- 
soiligzm, and madness ruled the hour, he calmly 
surveyed the impending ruin, sounded the alarm, 
and rallied his native State on the side of reason and 
justice. Benot ungrateful to one who stood by you 
when the issue was far more momentous than a 
party triumph or defeat. It would be a sin not of 
the smallest grade. If your nominee has proved, 
and still proves, his devotion to the Constitution, 
support him if your principles demand it; but 
never strike down a true friend to serve a faithless 
enemy. 

General Pierce was a Senator in 184], and dur- 
ing the memorable extra session of that year. His 
party was in the minority. The electionsin 1840 

roved most disastrous to the Democracy—in fact, 
It wasatotal rout. He, with his associates, strug- 
gled long and ably in opposition to the bank, to 
the tariff, to the repeal of the sub-treasury—which 
he had been instrumental before in passing 
to the distribution of the sales of the public lands, 
to the bankrupt law, and all the other high Fed- 
eral schemes introduced at that long-to-be-remem- 
bered session. The Senate then was a body of 
such transcendent ability that all America wit- 
neased with intense interest the ‘* battles of the 
giants.” It was a noble, intellectual spectacle—- 
one which Rome, in her palmiest days, might well 
have been proud of. But his opposition was un- 
availing. He and his allies were borne down by 
superior numbers, and all these measures, against 
which they so long contended, were passed. The 
terrible blows, however, which the opposition re- 
ceived, finally prostrated them, and not one of the 
statutes of that memorable epoch now remains 
upon the.statute-book unrepealed. How sad the 
thought! but how few of his associates ‘still ilu- 
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ine the Senate with their eloquence, learning, and 
ee] W here is Silas Wright, Felix Grun- j 
dy, Calhoun, Linn, Woodbury? How many | 

t men have fallen in our political Israel, in a | 

Gow brief, fleeting years! 

General Pierce resigned his seat before the ex- 

iration of his term, in 1842. Itis said that Mr. 
Polk tendered him the appointment of Attorney 
General of the United States, but he declined, and 
remained in private life until the openiug of the 
Mexican war, when he was appointed colonel of 
the first new regiment under the ten regiment bill, 
the ninth infantry, and soon after he was pro- 
moted to brigadier-general. He served in the 
war with distinction, and was a favorite with . 
oficera and soldiers. I am not familiar with the 
incidents of his services, but I find that General 
Scott, in his dispatch detailing the battles of Con- 
treras and Churubusco, speaks of him as the 
“ gallant Brigadier-General Pierce.’? I do not 
refer to his military services for the purpose of 
recommending him on their account, but to show 
that he is always ready to respond to the calls ; 
of his country, whether it may be made in the | 
cabinet or in the tented field, and that thus far ; 
he has been found equal to the performance of |, 
every duty devolved on him. I allude to his mili- 
tary career to show that the blood of his sturdy 
old father, who fought for his country through the 
Revolution, has not thinned or whitened in the 
veins of his son. 

The opposition will in all probability nominate ; 
General Scott; and his services in the field would 
certainly eclipse all his cotemporaries. His life | 
has been devoted to the military; it has been his | 
profession—his occupation in peace as well as in :. 
war. He ought to have acquired the highest |i 
scientific military attainments, as he no doubt has; ` 
but he can never claim greater devotion to the coun- ` 
try than the private citizen, who, when danger 
threatens, or when the honor of his country’s flag 
requires that its enemies shall be met on the field 
of battle, volunteers his services to fight its battles, 
and when victory perches upon its standard, re- 
tires from the service to the quiet walks of life, 
relieving his Government from supporting and 
maintaining him. That, I take it, is a clear propo- 
sition. But if General Pierce had high military 
reputation, itshould nots en his pretensions 
or claims to the Presidency. Thank Heaven! we | 
have not yet reached that point in the decline of ` 
our Government, when it is necessary to elect a 
military man to administer the Executive depart- ` 
ment of the Government. Most Republics have 
had that experience when they had traveled far 
down the road to destruction; and when the time 
arrives for us to elect mili chieftains to dis- 
charge the functions of civil officers, ‘‘ then fare- 
well, a long farewell, to all our greatness.” The 
second election will be made by the Army, and the 
appointee will bea dictator. In this country, civil i 
qualifications are alone required, and however || 
bright a halo of glory may encircle the wreathed | 
brow of the military officer, if he is deficient in a | 
knowledge of civil polity, and is destitute of states- | 
manship, he is not worthy to rule the people of 
the United States, and ought not to be trusted with 
the delicate duties devolved on ourChief Magistrate 
growing out of our foreign and domestic rela- 
tions. 7 

When General Pierce was nominated by a con- 
vention this spring in his own State for the Presi- 
dency, he promptly addressed a letter to one of the » 
delegates appointed to Baltimore not to present his 
name for nomination. His wish was complied 
with. But, after several days’ balloting, when 
even the hopeful n to despair that a nomina- 
tion could be made, Virginia, without solicitation, — 
cast her vote for him; North Carolina soon joined 
the Old Dominion, and, in a few more ballotings, 
he was nominated. The manner of his nomina- - 
tion is a high tribute to his worth and modesty. 
It is a declaration, signal, yet delicate, that the 
Presidency is an office too honorable and elevated | 
to be electioneered for—to be obtained by intrigue; 
by promise of office, by partisan services, or by ` 
political profligacy. It was a spontaneous and ° 
unsolicited reward for political honesty and per- 
sonal integrity,and will exercise a wholesome-in-. 
fluence on the whole country for years to come. 
It will, it is to be hoped, restore the office of Chief . 
Magistrate to the dignity in which the great 


Lowndes enscenced it when he declared it to be l 


; abama was admitted into the Union he has been 


: lant soldier. 


; lips of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 


f 


to suit the peculiar views of every one, and where 
thegood preponderates, it is good sense not to reject 
it altogether. i 

' Ofthe nominee for the Vice-Presidency, Wil- 
liam R. King, it is unnecessary that | should . 
pronounce upon him any panegyric. He was the 
companion and associate in Congress of Calhoun, 
Clay, Lowndes, and Grundy in 1812, and sus- 
tained warmly those great men in making the dec- 
laration of war against Great Britain. Since Al- 


her Senator, save a brief interval of four years, 
when he was our Minister to France, down to the ` 
present time, and is now the President of the Sen- 
ate, a post he has filled on all occasions, when his 
party has been in power, for ten or fifteen years, 
in the absence of the Vice-President. His long 
public service, and the repeated indorsement of his 
constituents—his consistency, his purity, his ele- 
vated character, all commend him to the suffrages ~ 
of his fellow-citizens, and afford a sure guarantee | 


, that he will grace and honor with befitting dignity 


and ability the second office in the gift of the | 
people. i 
I said in the outset of my remarks that I be- 
lieved the State of South Carolina would cheer- 
fully support the nominees. I do notspeak “by ` 
authority,”’ but upon my individual poena and 
responsibility. The nomination is far better than | 
the people of South Carolina had hoped could be : 
made; and although General Pierce may not be- i 
lieve in the doctrines of State rights and State |: 
remedies to the extent which we go, yet heis a bet- ` 
ter Republican than we ever expected to see again : 
in nomination for the Presidency. The records of 
Congress, during the nine years he was a mem- 
ber, prove him to be sound upon the great national 
issues that have divided so long the Nederal and 
Republican parties, as also his fidelity to the Con- | 
stitution on the slavery question. e can, then, ; 
trust his honesty and statesmanship. There is |: 
scattered through every district and parish in my 


‘ State some survivor of the Palmetto regiment—a |: 


part of the wreck of that noble band. They saw 
General Pierce at Contreras, at Churubusco, and at 
Chapultepec, and all of them will bear willing testi- 
mony that he was there the brave officer and gal- 
Who can doubt, then, that he will 
carry not only South Carolina, but a majority of 
all the States—that he will be the next President 
of the United States, and that the 4th of March, 
1853, will be signalized in history as the era of the 
restoration of Republican principles and Republi- 
can measures in this Government? . 


first one. 
Mr. BAYLY. Very well; I spoke upon the 
territorial bills and the fugitive slavelaw. When 
did I say to repeal them was unconstitutional ? 
Mr. CARTTER. The language which the 
gentleman used when he opened his argument, 
was as follows: “ The fugitive slave law is a law 
to execute the provisions of the Constitution, and 


"it would be unconstitutional to repeal it.” 


Mr. BAYLY. That is what I said. 
Mr.CARTTER. And that is what I stated 
you said. This series of compromise measures, 


. which in the process of their passage were of such 


doubtful constitutional origin that even the hon- 
orable gentleman from Virginia denounced and 
voted against a portion of them as of doubtful 
constitutionality, are now to be canonized asa 
part of the Constitution. 

Mr. BAYLY. Idislike to interrupt the gen- 
tleman, but I ask him what law I have canonized, 
or said was a portion of the Constitution ? 

Mr. CARTTER. The fugitive slave law. 

Mr. BAYLY. The others are already canon- 
ized; they are irrepealable. 

Mr. CARTTER. Now, sir, I deny the whole 
doctrine. It is as palpable a sophistry as was 
ever uttered. The mere statement of the question 
is all the answer that reason requires to condemn 
the conclusion. Isa law framed in subordination 
to the Constitution, by the legislative organ o 
the Constitution, so solemn in its character that 
the very body which created may not destroy it? 
To thus reason would convert a derivative into a 
fundamental law, and the National Legislature to 
the dignity of a Convention. 

No, eir, it is as sound in politics as divinity, 
that the creator may destroy; and to make a long 
matter short, the assumption of the learned gen- 
tleman from Virginia is simply a self-evident ab- 
surdity. {Laughter.] 

Now, I will concur with the honorable gentle- 


. man from Virginia in this, that the Constitution 


contains a provision by which Congress ma 

enact a law providing for the restoration of fugi- 
tives from labor. I have never doubted it, although 
some gentlemen in the South, and some in the 


. North, some gentleman in the East, and some in 


the West, regard it as a mere compact in the Con 
stitution, to be executed by the sovereignties com- 
posing theStates of the Union; and even that class 
of reasoners do not deny the obligation to sur 
render them. They merely differ with the hon- 


`. orable gentleman from Virginia and myself in the 


FINALITY OF THE COMPROMISE. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. K. CARTTER, - 
OF OHIO, 


In THE Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 25, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the į 
state of the Union (Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut, in the <- 
chair) on the invalid pension bill— i 

Mr. CARTTER said: Mr. Chairman, I do not . 
propose to detain the committee long. I have: 
pord in this Hall nearly three years of legislative ` 

ife, and the subject which has just died upon the . 
Barry] ii 


has been the constant theme of discussion. Ihave i 
never opened my lips apon the subject, and never ;' 
intended to, but Í am driven from my fixed pur- 

pose at this time. First, I protest against a :: 
ceaseless Southern agitation of the subject. My ii 


‘ear is sickened with the ceaseless clamor abqut |! 


the sacred right in negroes, and the awful conse- 
uences of a failure to protect the right—disunion. | 
ir, it would be much easier to die at once, than i 
be compelled to listen to this prolonged herald of |i 


source of authority—one assigning to the sover- 
eign States the discharge of the duty, and the 
other to the Federal Government; and this is the 
only difference between them on the subject. 

I am in the school of interpreters of the Consti- 


` tution with the honorable member from Virginia. 
. I believe that we have the power to enact the law; 
` but when he attempts to sanctify a law into a con- 


stitutional canon, in its nature irrepealable, and 
goes one step further and tells us, you have got to 
enact and reénact it (of course as a part of the 
Constitution) as often as political caprice may ae 
gest, making common sense and common sensibil- 
ity the sport of wantonness, we part company. 
The refusal on the part of Congress to enact a law 
for the execution of the fugitive clause in the Con- 
stitution, would, perhaps, be a refusal to do a con- 
stitutional duty, and thatis all it would be. And I 


: am willing to concede the right of forcible revolu- 


tion, to be exercised when oppressions of any 
character become intolerable—not peaceable seces- 
sion, but revolution. It is a right high enough 


, and good enough for the reparation of wrongs 


which justify the breaking up of despotic govern- 
m 


ent, 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said all I intended 
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to say in reply to the gentleman’s constitutional 
view of the fugitive slave law. 

After closing his remarks on the cogstitutional- 
ity of the law, I understood the gentleman from 

irginia to intimate that a change of the law in its 
detail was the denial of a constitutional right. 

Mr. BAYLY. So far from intimating any such 
thing, I said precisely the reverse. 

Mr. CARTTER. I did not understand it so, 
and am happy to be undeceived. Taking the 
avowal as it is now uttered, that the law may be 
amended; that it may be conformed to the exi- 
gency of the time—who claims any more than 
that? Whereis the school of politicians that do it? 
Who are the public men that do it, who acknowl- 
edge any obligations to this Government? 

Mr. ALLISON. 
will permit me to address an inquiry to the gentle- 


man from Virginia, [Mr. BayLy,]) I will begreatly | 


obliged to him. 

r.CARTTER. Certainly. My remarks are 
made on the impulse of the moment; their har- 
mony will not be marred by interruption. [Laugh- 


ter. 
ide. ALLISON. I will askthe gentleman from 
Virginia, if we have not the power to alter or re- 


If the gentleman from Ohio | 


| marily executed, is, that it isto beexecuted amongst 
i men who regard it as odious; and he gave you an 
: instance in illustration in the juridical experience 
_ of his own State, where a court, in the exercise of 
` this sympathy for liberty, decided the same ques- 

tion in two ways in the same case—as between two 

contestants for the property one way, and the 
> negro and his liberty another. What can you 


expect when, in the midst of this institution, where | 
', from Ohio did not understand the point 


‘all precautionary measures for its preservation are 
‘prompt and technically exact, humanity breaks 


through its restraints, and judgmentis led to the foot- , 


stool of sympathy? What could you expect, then, 
in a community where the institution of slavery 
‘ does not prevail? Still, I hold, and am ready to 


assure the gentleman, that if you wish to command j 
:i nessee is not in order, unless the gentleman from 


of the citizens of the free States to this 


the loyalt 
Jad better abandon your summary doc- 


' law, you 


| command acquiescence in the discharge of our 
', odious duties. 
| will be obeyed, but reason and respect to common 
|i justice will be demanded in the process of obedi- 
| ence. Why is it odious in its details? The same 
Constitution which commands the return of the 
fugitive from labor enjoins the right of trial b 


peal the law of 1850, how did we acquire the power | jury, and that speedily. It isa sacred right whic 


to alter and repeal the law of 1793? 


we inherited, in the exercise of which we have 


Mr. BAYLY. I will reply to the gentleman. || been educated, as an inseparable sanction to lib- 


In the first place, we have not repealed the law of 
1793. That would be answer enough. In the 


|| erty; not only trial by jury, but such trial at the 


time when liberty is brought into jeopardy. This 


trines. Respect the forms of justice, if you will , 
`. of explanation, but it must be brief. 


The mandates of the Constitution ;; 


second place, we have passed an additional law to : is the chief guard which has been thrown around | 
carry out the provision of the Constitution which ; the white and black fugitive law, and which is sacri- | 


the action of Northern Legislatures made neces- 


sary. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I would ask another | 
question. If the experience of the country should © 
satisfy Congress that the provisions of the law of | 
1850 were not sufficiently stringent to be effectual, 
would it be unconstitutional to repeal it, and to | 
enact one that might be effectual ? 

Mr. BAYLY. Unquestionably not; and for 
the plain, palpable reasons I have stated. The 
duty of Congress is to pass such laws as are ne- 
cessary to execute the Constitution. To claim the 
right of Congress to pass the laws which are ne- 
cessary to execute the Constitution, by no means | 
implies the right, I think, to repeal those laws . 
without passing others in their stead. 

Mr. CARTTER. And the. violation of the 
Constitution is not in the repeal—in reply to the 
last suggestion of the honorable member from Vir- 


ficed in the free States. With thissanction sustained, ; 
‘although reluctantly, we witness the ‘punishment `! 


of an offender under extenuating circumstances. 


Being impressed with the necessity for some i 


apology for this manifest outrage upon the rights 
of personal liberty; the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. BayLy,] in his argument, says 
that they have a complete remedy-at home; that 


is to say, in slave States to which they are taken. . 
Now, that is probably true. My own opinion is, ; 


that these Southern States, from what I have ob- 
, served, and from what I know of humanity every- 


, shall be able to bring his claim to public notice. 


| But does it bring protection and Tasos tothedoor | 


; of liberty, and at the point where liberty is brought 
into jeopardy? The remedy comes too late. 
victim has been transported to a land of strangers, 


where the slightest of African blood presumes 


where, will give the negro a fair trial when he || 


he ; 


slavery,—removed as he is from his acquaintances 
and those whose knowledge might explain away 
|| the earmarks of servitude. But I confess the worst 


ginia—but it is in the refusal to supply a substi- 
tute. There is the failure. : 
Mr. BAYLY. Others that will be effectual. 


Mr.CARTTER. They ought all to be‘effectual '' feature in the argument of the gentleman, and that || ROO juestt 
| which grated most harshly upom my sensibilities, |, He saysin this letter, that he pardoned him with- 
; Out an 


enough to execute the provisions of the Constitu- ; 
tion. After passing from the-question of the! was this: That‘ we of the South do itsimply be- 
constitationality of this law, I understood the 
gentleman to descend to its details, and reiterate | 
what we all know to be true: that the law is now, '| 

| 


and ever has been since the formation of the | 


Constitution, odious. What he means’b 


Union—a love of liberty; and that sentiment even .' upon the subject of your duties, we of the South 
supersedes frequently the regimen by whichinferior | have got to outrage your sense of propriety for the 
intellects are better protected than they would be, `: purpose of effecting justice.” I assume to say that 


if left to their own discretion. It is a sympathy,} thisis aslander upon the free States, unintentional 2 


which may rise higher than reason; but, when ‘i of course. 
sustained by reason, will make any law odious. | Mr. POLK. 
I understand the honorable gentleman to confess, || tion, as he 


in substance, that the fugitive slave law does out- || tional, I un If when they 


erstood him to say. 


rage in its details all the common sanctions of jus- i! have gone so far in the free States, in the city of © 
tice, or, in other words, that it ig summary—— i] Boston, as to take a slave out of the hands of jus- ` 
|| tice, and out of thecourts of the proper officers, be a - 


and I will not interrupt you again. The com- |. slander, I will state another case which has hap- ` | 
» Thomas, the owner of this slave, that he was a 


Mr. BAYLY. Just allow me to say one word, : 


mittee will see in the remarks I made, that I went '| pened in New York. Governor Hunt—if thereis 
designedly into no details, but dwelt upon broad me | 
principles. I said nothing like what the gentle- |: pardoned a slave three days before his time ex- 
man said. There were many illustrations which 
I left out that I would be glad now to supply, and 


if the gentleman will allow me, I will ask hima li a slander for us to say, then, in this case of in- | 


question. l! justice against the South, that you are trying to 
Mr. CARTTER. I draw the inference that the | deprive us of our rights? i 

gentleman, in the course of his argument, acknowl- ' r. CARTTER. I denyit, as a false imputa- 
edges the juridical injustice of the details of this tion upon the character of the free States, that they 
law. He does not in terms, but what is his lan- ` are not rad to abide by the Constitution. 
guage? He says that thts fugitive slave law is a | Mr. POLK. I wish to know of the gentleman 
summary law, to be summarily executed. The || if he intends to oppy that to me? . 

reason why it isa summary law, and to be sam- |; Mr. CARTTER, Not atall. I wish to an- 


| cause your conduct has made it necessary that it 
| should be summary.” There is an expression |; 
from a citizen and honorable Representative of the | 
South towards the free States, involving a direct | 
that || impeachment, which reads, when rendered in `; 
is this: that there is in the sympathies of the hu- ') English, ‘ Because your respect for the Constitu--’, 
man heart everywhere—and the thing is as mani- :: tion, and for constitutional rights, hang about you | 
fest in his own latitude as in any region of the ` so loosely, and your conscience is so insensible ` 


I will ask the gentleman a ques- ` 


ronounces this a slander, uninten- | s d 
i ` his abolition friends to plead guilty. He did so, 


i; any correctness in the reports which come to us— | 


| pired in the penitentiary, thathe might be enabled ` 


i. to run off to Canada. [ask the gentleman if it is |; _ iat 
| from New York whether, in this state of fact, he 


. believes the statement of Governor Hunt? I do 


swer the gentleman’s questions. I wish to know, 
in the name of common sense and in the convic- 
tion of every gentleman here from the South, if 
he expects that the Executive of a free State, in 
the execution of his duty, is going to dance at- 
tendance upon slaveholders?—that he is going to _ 
turn the keys, unlock the doors of justice, in obe- 
dience to $500 worth of property ? 

Mr. POLK. It is probable that the gentleman 
made. 

Mr. CARTTER. You say that the Governor 
of New York pardoned a prisoner. 

Mr. POLK. I say it is reported; and, surely, 


`| some gentleman from New York can answer if | 
;. am incorrect, 


I made this statement, that—— 
TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ten- 


Ohio yields to the interruption. 
Mr. CARTTER. I will yield for the purpose 


Mr. POLK. Ishallbebrief. 1 state, what has 
appeared in the public journals, that a slave was 
confined in the penitentiary for a criminal offense, 
and he was demanded by his master. 

Mr. CARTTER. Of whom? 

Mr. POLK. The Governor of New York. 
Three days before the time of imprisonment ex- 
pired, and before the master could exercise his 
rights under the fugitive slave law to reclaim his 
slave, the Governor of New York reprieved him, 


| and he was taken out of the penitentiary, and run 


off into Canada. That is what I mean to state. 


| Is it a slander, then, to say that you are trying to 


deprive us of our rights? 
r.CARTTER. I am perfectly willing that the 
entleman shal} makea Southern stump speech 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
yield me the floor for a moment? 

Mr. CARTTER. Ifthe gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Brooxs] wishes to correct the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, I will permit him to say a 
very few words, for I have something to say here. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see called upon New Yorkers to correct his 


i statement, if it was not true. I feel it my duty, 


as a New Yorker, being thus called upon— 
though I have no ayer with many of the 
opinions of Governor Hunt—to say, that I have 
seen a letter from him this morning, in which he- 
states that he did not know, when he pardoned 
this fugitive from slavery, that he was a fugitive 
slave. : i 
Mr. POLK. Theni ask the gentleman, why ` 
did he pardon him two days before his time ex- 
ired? 
p Mr. BROOKS. I will answer the question. 
knowledge whatever that he was a fu- 
itive slave, because papers had been submitted to 
im demonstrating that this person was not guilty 
of the crime for which he had been imprisoned. 
Mr. POLK. Will the gentleman from Ohie 
allow me just three minutes? Á 
Mr. CARTTER. 1l cannot yield you much 
more of my time. 
Mr. POLK. I only want one minute, The 
entleman from New York says that Governor 
Hunt pardoned this person, not knowing that 
he was a fugitive slave, because he was not guilty 
of the offense for which he had been sent to’ 
prison. Now, sir, this negro was arraigned be- 
fore the court for an offense of which I admit he 
was not guilty. He was advised, however, by 


and he was sentenced by the court to be confined 
in the penitentiary. Governor Hunt, as I under- 
stand from the current reports of the newspapers, 
learning from a letter addressed to him by Mr. 


fugitive from labor, and that his master intended 


to demand him, pardoned the negro three devs 
before his term of imprisonment expired, and he 
is at this hour in Canada. I ask the gentleman 


ot. 
i Mr. CARTTER. Well, Mr. Chairman, with- 


` out having any personal knowledge of the facts, 


| all I have to sa 3 
': utive of a free State, I should march on to the dis- 


is this: that if I was the Exec- 


charge of the sovereign power involved in granting 
a padon. without any more reference to the de- 
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of a man for his horse. 
duty with reference only } 
Í believed the cuiprit deserved the benefit of a 
pardon or not; and that is the only answer that I 
would ever give to any such question. The Fed- 
eral officers exist in sufficient numbers to carry 
out this law, and I hold that good faith does not 
require any State officer to make use of the instru- 
mentality of his office for that purpose. I would 
pardon a criminal neither sooner nor later on ac- 
count of his being a fugitive slave, but I would 
perform the duties immediately appertaining to my 
own office, without reference to that question. 

But, sir, when I was interrupted I was alluding 
to the argument of the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Barzy,] reflecting upon the con- 
atitutional conscientiousness of the free States in 
regard to this fugitive slave law. Now, if it were 
true that from twelve to fifteen millions of the 
most enlightened and prosperous portion of the 
people of this great Republic have become so 
criminal in their consideration of the Federal Con- 
stitution as to require a summary infliction of ju- 
risprudence to bring their consciences and their 
judgments to amenability under the Constitution, 
itis a very humiliating and deplorable condition 
of things. Let me say to the gentlemen who be- 
lieve in any such thing as that—and | will not 
give credit to the idea that they do—that, if such 
is the case, they might as well do up their little 
work of disunion first as last; for if they wait for 
the period when they will revolutionize the judg- 
ments of fifteen millions of the white people of 
this Republic in the direction they desire, they 
will wait until the judgment day. [Laughter.} I 
do not assume for the people of the free States an 
virtue par excellence, or any intelligence par a d 
lence; batt do assume for them the good, sub- 
stantial manhood that belongs to our race in this 
Republic. They talk but little about their chiv- 
alry, and they have nota t deal of it at the 
head of the regiments, but if you will call the roll 
and travel along the lines, you will find a great 
deal of it there. (Laughter. 

But, sir, I come now to the second point made by : 


the honorable gentleman from Virginia, and that ` 


was, the importance of reénacting the compromise 
—canonizing it first as a constitutional provision, 
and then jogging the memories of those who passed | 
it, and who live under it, every week, or eve: day, 


asis being done here. Now, sir, | want to advance -' 


here what [ conceive to be rather a serious prop- 
osition in the science of government. It has been 
said by almost every speaker on this side of the 
House, that the perpetuity of our Government 
depends upon the permanence and wisdom of the 
Democratic party—which means, being interpret- 
ed, the success of the great Democratic party. 
If I believed that any party organized in this Gov- 
ernment rose superior to the vital principles of the 
Government itself, or rose superior to those ele- 
ments in it and under it, which constitute the | 
great chords of love on the part of the citizens | 
towards it, I would raise a hand, that never spotted | 
a Democratic ticket yet, to destroy it. Talk tome 
about any political party having the great, over- | 
powering, and conservative keeping of this Gov- ` 
ernment in its hands! Sir, the moment you do 
that, you let down the constitutional sanctions of 
the Government, and destroy the vital principles 
that circulate in it and around it. If I believed 
that that old and venerated party, whose gray hairs 
have been my devotion from the time I was bap- : 
tized into it under Jackson up to this hour—if F 
believed that that old party possessed such power, - 
I would say to it, you have out-grown your des- 
tiny. When any party rises superior to the: 
functions of the Federal Government, it is time 
that it was destroyed. But it is not so. This” 
argument is merely brought forward for the pur- ; 
pose of effecting an end which I will perhaps, 
allude to before I sit down, if I think of it. 
Again, it is said, for what purpose Í know not— | 
though perhaps the divisions and subdivisions of |. 
the various parties on this floor and in the coun- |. 
try may explain it—that unless the great compro- į 
mise principle is canonized and brought into the |: 
platform of the Democratic party, not only that | 
party, but the country, is lost. Wall, now, it is a |; 
singular state of things, if it be true, that a set of j 
measures which have struggled upon this floor for |; 


Fina 


i lity of the 


of the avenue was brought to bear, —(a set of meas- ` 


ures produced here out of the alarm created in this 
Capitol, and alarm meetings originating in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York—alarm fulmi- 
nating meetings; and it was not a matier of great 
surprise to some of us upon this floor, that the 
country was not aroused. [ recollect, however, 
perfectly well, that thuse who wanted the compro- 
muse passed, and had committed their political for- 
tunes to its destiny, were most alarmed at the alarm- 
ing insenaibility prevailing amongst the people. 
{Laughter.] They were perfectly astonished that 
the country did not burn and blaze and break 
forth with the astounding convulsion that was 
going on in the political elements of the Republic, )— 
À say it would be a little remarkable that a set of 
measures that struggled for a doubtful existence 
here, and could hardly command a majority with 
all the patronage that could be brought to bear—a 
set of measures that belonged to no party, nor to 
any man, but that were adopted reluctantly by 
those who voted for them, should have become so 
vitally necessary to the maintenance of the Repub- 
lic. It is a remarkable state of things, if it be so, 
but it is not so. If it is so, our country is in an 
alarming condition to-day. [Laughter.] Where 
will be its destiny? Why, half of it will be trans- 
ferred to Baltimore next week. And into whose 
hands is it committed there? Why, into the 
hands of a set of men who are good patriots, good 
citizens, good 
to make candidates, not to resolve high conatitu- 
tional questions, but to endeavor to make their 


friends—a President. This is the high office of the . 


gentlemen who make their appearance in the con- 
vention at Baltimore. Just look at the destiny of 
this great Republic—a Republic that everybody 
fears. They are afraid of us abroad, and if you 
are to believe the speeches made here in Congress, 
ney sre vastly afraid of usat home. [Laughter.] 
A ublic whose power and prosperity every- 
body fears, is to depend upon a single resolution 
to be adopted in the Baltimore Convention, as a 
“ finality in totality.” {Laughter.] Why, if I 
believed any such thing as that—if the public be- 
lieved that this Convention had any such powers 
as are attributed to it, and your Convention com- 


liticians, but who come up there | 


Ho. or Reps. 


Mr. POLK. Let them go; I would rather be 
without them than with them, unless they sustain 
the Constitution. 

Mr. CARTTER. I know my friend is singu- 
lar upon this subject. He reminds me of a gen- 
tleman I once heard of, who waa found at a mad- 
house in London, and when he was asked why he 
was there, replied: “Oh! sipiy because the world 
and I differed in opinion.” -The world thinks me 
mad, and I think the world mad. MEaughter | 
The result will be defeat—defeat on sectiona 
issues—and this Union party the occasion of it. 
Then, this Union party—this Union-saving party, 
will be in the field. The cry will be, ** Down 
with sectionalism !”’ ‘* Hurrah, for the finality of 
the compromise !’’—thinking all the time, that in 
four yearé from this time, they will have raised a 
considerable party by it. Now, if you propose to 
make this one measure, above all others, higher 
than the Constitution, and higher than the sworn 


officers who are to execute it, beware how you 


attempt to force it upon the people, for they will 
i think just as they please, and vote just as they 
please. You cannot make this finality of the com- 
promise measures stop the circulation of the blood 
through their veins, nor will it stop the operations 
of the human intellect. You are not going to pre- 


' vent this young, growing people, who have been 


inspired into thought, to exercise the freedom of 
thought. No, no; when you stop the people of 
the United States from thinking, you can stop the 
planetary system from moving. hen you stop 
the freedom of thought, and of expressing it in 
rational legislation, you have got despotism. And 
then, as much as I idolize this Government and 
its institutions, I want to see it tumble. Then 
it ig time that it should tumble. If this Govern- 
ment cannot carry out the legitimate, constitution- 
| al offices for which it was created, to wit: the de- 
velopment of man’s rights—the right to think, and 
the right to speak—when it ceases to perform that 
` office, it is not worth preservation. 

Now, I do not pretend to speak for Ohio in this 
matter. I am unauthorized to speak for her. But 
if 1 were to speak in the language of her conven- 
tions, or in the sentiment of her conventions for 


pared with the Nashville Convention, would be 


„ the last six years, I would say, you cannot pre- 
regarded as treason. 


‘ vent her from thinking, nor from speaking what 

But why talk seriously of this pretence that , she thinks; and she will go on thinking, looking 
the fate of the Republic is poised in the partisan |' to the Constitution and God for their responsibil- 
scale of the Convention? The pretence is mere ` ity, and all your compromise resolutions, and all 
fustian, and in our inner hearts we all know it. , your other resolutions having the tendency of a 


[Laughter.] Thereare personal interests at stake, ; 


and personal destinies to be worked out under the 
finality, and they are therefore for it. All it means 
when translated is precisely this: Those who are 
in favor of it, and who have committed their po- 


. litical success to it, if they succeed in its adoption, 


have got the advantage of those who believe that 
if this Union is dissolved, if this fair fabric of ours 
must crumble to pieces, it will not be through the 
agency of men, but of reason; and if it is to be 
saved, it will be saved through the elements and 
energies of reasons looking to its salvation, and 
not the resolutions of such bodies as the Baltimore 
Convention. 

Now, sir, what is the precedent that is proposed 
to be set by these philosophers in government? It 
is just this: One of their members rises upon this 
floor and announces one of the compromise meas- 
ures as a part of the Constitution, which cannot 
be repealed without a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Another goes to Baltimore, and they re- 


solve that the preservation of the Union depends 
upon the incorporation of the compromise meas- i 


ures into the creed of the Democratic party. Well, 


what do you do? You make all those who made , 


the resolution, of course, the saviours of the coun- 


try. These men contemplate that it will be so, ; liberty, 
. and work upon the sensibility, more or less, of the |; icatedi to 


people of this country to induce them to lay aside 


restriction upon freedom of thought, and upon 
freedom of action for the future, will make no dif- 
ference with them. And though she has now as 
substantial and progressive a Democracy as ever 
undertook to plant the germ of freedom upon the 
face of the earth, or ever undertook the work of 
developing it; and although that Democracy has 
the power of that State upon any democratic ques- 


' tion, yet it is possible to send it into a fearful mi- 


nority, and that, in my humble judgment, will be 
the effect of your finality. 

Mr. POLK. We do not want their company. 

Mr. CARTTER. I presume they will be very 
much mortified if they do not have the company 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. POLK. What I intended to say was, that 
I would prefer a resolution in favor of the finality 
of the compromise, even if we were to be defeated 


by it. 
Mr. CARTTER. The gentleman comes from 


: a State where the Democracy is accustomed to de- 
feat. 
oy | 


Mr. Chairman, my State is the first-born of the 
Ordinance of ’87; we are indebted to our mother, 
Old Virginia, (God bless her!) among many other 
good agencies and influences, for love of personal 
i The sentiment has grown up in a soil ded- 
freedom of thought, and progress of senti- 


: ment. It cannot and will not be abandoned. Nor 


the right of the freeman to think for himself, and |; will the citizens of my State be terrified into a retro- 


march up to the ballot-box and vote for John Doe 
or Richard Roe, without reference to his 


‘grade doctrine. The people of Ohio have come to 
litics, |: the conclusion that there is bone and sinew enough . 


and then turn around and say, if you wish to dis- |: in the Constitution, and constituted authorities ot 
solve this Union, dissolve it at your peril. [Laugh- | the country, unheeded by the clap-trap of caucus, 
ter.] Well, a sectional party is created by it, and . to make the old ship of State move on upon the 
then this small capital, in the way of compromise highway marked out by ite framera, and they are 
and dissolving the Union, will begin to show itself. |. not so badly troubled about breakers as some 
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gentlemen seem to be. They are not troubled 
about it at all. They have come to the deliberate 
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proposition is made to repeal it, I tell you I will 
vote against it. We should talk about these things 


conclusion that the old ship will sailon. And what |! just as they are, honestly, and I believe that to be 
reason have they to doubt? We have grown and || the disposition and sentiment of ninety-nine hun- :' is not to be prohibited in free territory; that slave 
multiplied in a ratio without a parallel, in any |. dredths of the people of the free States, from what |’ 


nation that ever existed upon the face of the globe. | 


j 
|: little intercourse I have had with them. Now, I 
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And while we are willing to let our brethren of the |, have, in a hasty manner, and under the impulse of | 


South administer their institutions in their own , 


way—while we believe that the institution of 
slavery isa municipal institution, belonging to them 
and not to the State of Ohio, and while we hold our- 
selves ready to execute every provision of the 


the moment, attempted simply to reply to one or 
two propositions made by the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Bayzy,] which I thought would 
not do to go into the Constitution until they were 
‘considered. [(Laughter.] . . 


Constitution, we are not going to bealarmed; and : 


while they will do this of their own free will, we 
are not going to be put under bonds, as my friend 
from Texas (Mr. Howarp] suggests. When you 
come there to put us under bonds, we will beg to 
be excused. e will ask you to partake of our 


hospitality, and then will bid you good day, and 


will not ask you to come again on the same errand. -i 
This is the way we will treat the matter of “ final- ` 


ity.” 

Tihe true philosophy is to exclude the slave 
question from your National Conventions, from 

our national resolutions, and from your halls of 
legislation, You have disposed of all the terri- 
ssess, and now, for God’s sake, let 
ace. 


tories you 
us have a little 
person from the 
colleague, (Mr. Gmoprnes,] the fire-brand of in- 
cendiarism, as he is understood to be. 


compromise, voted against the resolutions of dis- 
tarbance—and you are all aware of it—within six 
months after its passage. Why do you want to 
agitate it? We do not care particularly about the 
agitation, but object to your lugging in such doc- 
trmes as these promulged to-day. [Laughter.] 
When you ask us to pronounce a finality, upon 
euch sentiments, we shall not do it. 

The people to whom I belong believe that the 
man whose liberties are brought into jeopardy, 
ought to have all the ceremonies of trial, and 


ought not to be transported a thousand miles be- ` 


fore the question of his right to liberty comes up. 
They would not let you take a horse fifty miles, 


before the question of property is settled. They | difference of opinion in regard to them. A propo- ‘i 
i| sition, he said, had been propounded, in the debate || 


would not let you take a horse out of the venue 
in which he was taken; and they think that a man, 
whether he has a black skin or not, whether he 
understands arithmetic to the rule-of-three or not, 
if he is a man, if he has the senses and sensibili- 
ties of a human being, ought to have a trial to 
ascertain what his Condition is; and I tell you this 
conviction will not be changed by resolutions on | 
finality. 
fuss over the fugitive slave law does not arise 
from a desire to recover runaway negroes. Run- 
away slaves are bad schoolmasters on Southern 
plantations; they understand geography too well, 
and the art of teaching others how to run off too 
well; and having tasted the fictitious luxury of 
doing as they please, they make very bad servants, 
and worse companions for servants. The cholera 
on a plantation would be a small calamity, com- 
pared with a half dozen runaway negroes Itis 
assuming but little sagacity to say that we all know 


is merely to effect objects in the background, and 
which I have not the time to discuss. The great- 
est noise about runaway slaves, is made when 
fewest run away. South Carolina, that has lost 


but one negro since I wasa boy, and that has held | 


unto them so strongly that the runaways are con- 
fined to the whites, leaving our race in a minority 
of about one hundred thousand, complains loudest. 

Mr. ORR. Fourteen last year. 

Mr. CARTTER. Where did they go—North 
or South ? 

Mr. ORR. 1 expect they went to Ohio. 

Mr. CARTTER. [I reckon not. I think you 


will find them in Georgia, in the Cherokee coun- | 


try. {Laughter.] Do not talk to me about ne- 
groesrunning away from South Carolina to Canada 
or Ohio. They cannot do it. I repeat, we will 
respect all constitutional obligations. We willdo 
it firmly—we will do it substantially; but permit 
me to say, if the proposition is made here to amend 
that law, to give its details the sanction of justice, 
I shall vote for it though the heavens fall. If a 


In the war of words, no | 
orth is disposed vexatiously to ` 
disturb your tranquillity—not even my venerable `' 


He has : 


been as quiet as a lamb all the session. [Laughter.] :; 
Here, in this Hall, those who voted against the ` 


We understand full well that this extra | 
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OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In ras House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 27, 1852. 

; Assaults upon Northern Whig members who do 
; Not indorse the finality of the compromise re- 
pied to—the power to prohibit slavery in the 
erritories clear and ample, as conclusively 
roved by the arguments of Mr. Berrien against 
it—the exercise of this power one of the com- 
a of the Constitution, as admitted by 
r. Calhoun—the Georgia Union platform dis- 
union foreshadowed and threatened—the ques- 
tion, What is it to be a compromise man? con- 
sidered—Northern anti-slavery sentiment a just 
principle, if the sentiments and opinions of Mr. 

lay, expressed in the last Congress, are just. 
The House being in the Committee of the W hole 
_ on the state of the Union, (Mr. Seymour, of Con- 

ıı necticut, in the chair)— 
ii Mr. GOODRICH said: 
i Mr. Cuarrman: The members of the present 
i Congress came together under an assurance that 
the question of slavery had been settled by what 
‘are called the compromise measures of the last 
Congress. But the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BayLy] told us in his speech, made 
here two or three days ago, that while these meas- 


`~ 


'; ures were a step in the 


nght 
'| theless had not settled the question. There is a 


any other law of Congress, is open to repeal. 
This proposition he utterly denied, and made an 
elaborate argument to disprove it. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cart- 
TER] told us in reply, that he had passéd in this 
Hall nearly three years of legislative life, and the 
'| subject which had just died upon the lips of the 
‘| gentleman from 
|i theme of discussion. He denied his (Mr. Bay- 
Ly’s] whole doctrine; said it was “as palpable a 
sophistry as was ever uttered,” and, ‘‘to make a 
long matter short,” pronounced ‘‘ the assumption 


| evident absurdity.” 


}; sir, 
‚i here. 
i three fourths 


‘ us touching the institution of slavery, which calls 
. for the action of Congress. There may be a few 


suggested or expects there can be favorable action 
'| upon them. No report upon them has been made. 
| And yet the subject of slavery is here. The com- 
i) brace the whole slavery question, are here. The 
i were introduced by those who wish to be regarded, 
|| and are regarded, as their special friends. These 
|i measures are the laws of the land. No patriotic, 
|| well-disposed, law-abiding citizen will resist their 
i execution. They have been, and are being exe- 
‘| euted, and no President of the United States will 
ii hesitate to see that they are faithfully executed, 
so long as they remain in force as laws upon the 
statute-book. 

|| But this is not enough. We are told, that by 
il these measures certain definitive, unchangeable, 
final arrangements have been entered into. South- 
ern gentlemen, and some Northern gentlemen, 


PEECH OF MR.GOODRICH, 


direction, they never- ` 


during this session, that the fugitive slave law, like | 


Virginia, had been the constant |! 


| of the learned gentleman from Virginia a self- : 


| The question, therefore, is not settled. This, , 
is manifest, from what is daily transpiring | 
If the question is settled, why is it that : 

of the time of this House continues | 
that the extra fuss kicked up over runaway negroes | to be occupied with it? There is nothing before | 
| are not unqualifiedly, openly, and boldly in favor 


|; petitions for the repeal or modification of the fugi- : 
tive slave law, but nobody, so far as I know, has ' 


romise measures, which are understood to em- ; 
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have undertaken to define the sense in which these 
measures are to be adopted. They say it has 
been settled, finally settled, that hereafter slavery 


Staves are to be admitted into the Union whenever 
they apply for admission, there being no other 
objection; and that the fugitive slave law is not to 
be repealed or modified, unless, in the opinion of 
the South, it shall be thought necessary to have a 
still more stringent and efficient law. Then they 


: go one step further, and assume that all who re- 
. fuse to adopt these measures in this sense, are 
'; opposed to the Union of these States, and to the 


: sumption. 


' principles upon which it was formed. This is no 


exaggerated, overdrawn statement; this is thé as- 
The reason, and the only reason I 
have heard for introducing the compromise reso- 
lutions, and taking a vote upon them here, con- 
fessedly of no earthly legislative effect, is, that it 


. may be known who are and who are not ready to 


support the Constitution and the Union. 


| 
l 


| 


1 


hia 
was said, in-substance, (I do not pretend to give 
the precise language,) by the honorable gentleman 


i from Florida, [Mr. CaseLL.] The gentleman 


from Tennessee, [Mr. Witttams,]} and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. MarsHatt,] said the 
same thing; and the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Brooxs,] who has seemed to be the cham- 
pion of Southern rights, and? ‘*even more South- 
ern than the South itself,” has, over and over 
again, in substance, and by the strongest implica- 
tion, said the same thing; and another honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Genrry,} not 
in this House, but in the hearing of many of its 
members, in-a caucus in the other end of the Cap- 
itol, denounced, in the most impassioned and in- 
flammatory manner and language, as unfaithful to 
the obligations of the Corstitution, and as traitors 
to the Union, all who were not willing to pledge 


: themselves to stand by the fugitive slave law as it 


u 
il 
i 
i 

jl 


p 


j 


5] 
| 
t 


, [Mr. SterHens] 


is, and to oppose all attempts to repeal or modify 
it; and he demanded that the compromise resolu- 
tion should be fully and unequivocally indorsed 
as such a pledge, and as the only test of Northern 
fidelity to the principles of the Union that would 
be satisfactory to the South. Ifthe Whigs would 
adopt this pledge, and make it a test of fidelity to 
the party,as well as to the Constitution, he would 
go with them to the National Convention, but not 
otherwise; and he and several other Southern gen- 
tlemen, for reasons that have been sufficiently 
stated, withdrew from the caucus, and, as they 
distinctly announced, from the Whig party also, 
unless this pledge should be given in the National 
Conventjon. i 

And the honogable gentleman from Georgia 
quote from his printed speech, 
which I heard) said: 

“E hold it to be the highest duty of the citizen every- 
where to put them [inos not known to the country to be 
ungualifiediy, openly, and boldly, in favor of the existin, 
fugitive slave iaw] down, and drive them from power. 
hold them, sir, to be the open and avowed enemies of the 
Government—enemies of the Constitution of their coun- 
try. 

Sir, I have heard enough of this assumption of 
unfaithfulness to the Constitution and of disloyalty 
to the Union, and I repel it. There is no founda- 
tion for it. Of the gentleman from Georgial have 
no disposition to utter a disrespectful word or 
thought. But does he mean to say that all, who 


of the existing fugitive slave law, are enemies of 
the Government and of the Constitution of their 
country? Enemies of the Government! Ene- 
mies of the Constitution of our country! Sir, I 
cannot believe the gentleman means to say what 
his language imports, and I will not characterize 
it as I should do, if I believed otherwise. The 
fire of devotion to the true principles of the 
Union, nowhere burns brighter and purer than in 


! the State I have the honor in part to represent. 


And yet | affirm, for myself and for the people of 
that State, that a modification of the fugitive slave 
law, in several important particulars, so far from 
violating the Constitution, would harmonize, most 
perfectly, both with theletter and spirit of that in- 
strument. It might, as I believe, be so modified 
as to be more just and humane, and at the same 
time secure every constitutional right, and the 
performance of every constitutional obligation. If 
this be so, can any man living tell me why it 
should not be done? If this be so, or if any of 
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the Representatives here and their constituents | When rather hard pressed upon this subject by || published, during the eight months it was pending 


think go, is it treason to name it? Is it treason || 


to suggest that the law may be improved? 

Sir where are we? What Hall is his? Over what 

body do you preside? Is this part of the Amer- 

ican Congress? Are we the Representatives of ' 
the freest Republic on the face of the globe—the 
model Republic; the Representatives of the freest 
people the sun ever shone upon—a self-governed 
ple,—and yet have we a law for the return of 


i 


figiiva slaves, which is to stand unaltered and un- | 


alterable, however wrong some of its provisions 
may be, or may be thought to be? Must we 
agree that we will never alter it? Sir, I make no 
cuch agreement. 


Before proceeding further, I desire to call theat- ` 
tention of the House and the country, to the man- ‘| 


ner in which this question was brought here, and 
reply to some things that have been said and done 
in which I have a good deal of personal interest. 

The facts are these: The Democratic members 
of this House had a caucus at the commencement , 
of the session, and laid the compromise resolution ` 
on the table. Upon this the Whigs called a 
eaucus and adopted the resolution. Some Whigs, 
understanding this resolution would be offered, 
did not attend the caucus, and advised me not to 
attend. I replied, that as I was a Whig, a Whig 
caucus was a proper place for me, and I would 
attend and vote, according to my judgment, on 
such propositions as might be presented. [did 
attend, and voted against the resolution. Upon 
the adoption of the resolution some gentlemen 
withdrew from the caucus; but I remained. The 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Marsnatt,] and 
some others, stated distinctly, that the resolution 
would be regarded as a test, and that those who 


l 


nized as Whigs, and members of the Whig party. 
Regarding the matter as an expression of individ- 
ual opinion merely, and as having no binding ef- 


` and recor 


H 


were not prepared to adopt it could not be recog- `! 


the gentleman from Ilinois, { r. RicHarpson,] 
the first day of the session, he said in explanation: 


| “TI admit the fact of not voting on the final passage. The 
; gentleman will find me upon every vote facilitating action 

upon the bill. I have oniy to say, in addition to that, that 

there are reasons which Ì have. given elsewhere for not 
i voting on the final passage; and, among others, that the 
| bill was never 
| under the previous question, without giving us time to read 
i what the bill was.” 


And in reply, a few days ago, to some remarks 
on this subject by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. CuLLom,] he said: 


“< Tf the ge I 
he wiil find that upon the various occasions 
upon which the fugitive slave bili was brought forward, 
voted for it over twenty times upon divisions, and in 
way facilitating action upon it. He will also find 
that my main’ odjection to voting for it on its final pas- 
sage was, that when it was brought forward by the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, it was forthwith pressed, 


i 
| 


`. violently pressed, under the operation ofthe previous ques- ; 


tion, without giving the House an opportunity even to read 
, the 


ill in print, or to Aave it printed at all.” 

| Never printed for this House! Without givin 
i; us time to read what the bill was! 
ii tleman mean that he did not know—that the 
| course of this House was such that he could not 

know, or that he had no opportunity to inform 
himself, what the provisions of the bill were? 
This was a very important bill in his estimation. 
He has more than once given us to understand 
very distinctly that the constitutional rights of the 
South could be secured only by declaring the 


g 


j 
4 


|| that no opportunity to inform himself as to its 
|| provisions, before he was called upon to vote 
'! upon it, was omitted. 

i Now, whatare the facts in r 
j as we find them in the Congressional Globe and 
record, which the gentleman has invited us to 
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fect whatever, upon the Whig party, (a caucus of 
about half the Whigs in one branch of Congress | 
only, having obviously no authority to bind the 

arty ina matter of this sort,) I did not take the 
hint. if one was intended, to retire. 

The caucus adjourned, and almost immediately 
the House was called to order, and we all know 
what occurred here before proceeding to the choice 
of Speaker. A debate immediately sprung up 
upon the compromise resolution, or rather upon 
the action of the caucuses. 

Now, sir, the honorable gentleman. from New 
York took a very conspicuous part in those pro- 
ceedings. He opened the ball by making the first 
principal speech on the Whig side. The gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Caszut] followed next, 
on the same side, or very soon. These gentle- 
men, regarding themselves as elevated to the 
popedom of the Whig party, forthwith issued 
their bulls of excommunication against all the 
‘‘dissatisfied,’’and pronounced ‘‘ opposition here,” 
to the behest of the caucus, ‘‘ disorganization. 
ny geneman from New York [Mr. Brooxs] 
said: 

“Henceforth, opposition to that resolution here will be 
disorganization. If any portion of the Whig party are dis- 


satisfied with our. position, let them secede, and go over to 
the other side.” , S 


The gentleman from Florida said: 

“ We took our position in spite of them, (those who op- 
pored the resolution,) and I thank God for it. They areno 

nger Whigs.” 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, within half an hour after 
I took my seat on this floor, I was unceremoni- 
ously ruled out of the Whig party. And for what? 
Because I did not choose to say, by voting for the 
compromise resolution, that if was opposed to 
modifying the fugitive slave law. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brooks] was a member of 
this House when that law was passed, but he did 


” 


not vote for it on ordering it to a third reading, ` 


nor on its final passage; and as he has turned me 
“* over to the other side,” I suppose I shall be al- 
lowed to speak with a 
we still belon 
now look li 
ways h 
ine, for a moment, his reasons for not voting for 
that bill. A gentleman who is so very zealous for 
this law now, ought surely to have some pretty 
good reason for not voting for it. What was it? 


ged to the same party. As it cannot 
ke a family quarrel at all, which al- 


little more freedom than if `: 


as an unpleasant look, I propose to exam- `; 


| the 


of the same month the committee submitted- the 
bill to the Senate, with a written report in favor of 
it, and asked that it be printed. Ten thousand 
extra copies of this report were also ordered to be 


' 
i 
| 
i 


la 


that it was the same bili which had been reported 
by the Judiciary Committee at the two preceding 
sessions of Congress. The bill was familiarl 
| known in the country as Mr. Mason’s bill. ft 
| was published entire in some of the newspapers, 
i and, I think, its main features, i 


in the letters of 
, correspondents, or in some other form, were pub- 
i lished in ‘most or all the principal papers. The 
i provisions of the bill were not kept in a corner, 
bat were known and discussed by the public, as 
i: well as in Congress. The gentleman was all the 
: time connected with a newspaper in New York. 
:| The bill remained in the Senate until the 19th of 
| | August, seven months and a half, when it was 
|| taken up and discussed from day to day until 

the 26th of August, when it finally passed that 
| body, and was sent to the House. ‘It lay on the 


‘| Speaker’s table seventeen days, until the 12th of ;; 


i September, when it was taken up in the order of 
business and considered. Mr. Thompson, of 
‘| Pennsylvania, first obtained the floor, and the fol- 
: lowing, among other proceedings, were had: 

“Mr. Thompson. Before I commence the remarks 
which I propose to submit, I will ask that the bill may be 
Te 


“The bill was accordingly read.” 


After Mr. Thompson had concluded his remarks, 
i he moved the previous question. His colleague 
|. (Mr. Srevens] asked him to withdraw the demand 
' for the previous question. Mr. Thompson said 
:; he would withdraw it if his colleague desired to 
' speak against the bill, and would agree to renew 
iit. The record then shows the following: 


‘Mr. Brooxs appealed to Mr. Tuompson to withdraw 
, the demand for the previous question. He (Mr. B.] would 


| renew it. 
“Mr. Tuompson. Does th 


|: anything against the bill? 

“Mr. Brooxs. I donot.” 
„I ask again, why the gentleman from New York 
' did not vote for that bill? One reason he assigns 
i is, that there was no “ time given to read what 
i; the bill was.” Does he mean to say that he had 
i: never read it, in the various forms in which it was 


e gentleman desire to say 


li 
H 


inted for this House, but driven through : 


ntleman will consult the Congressional Globe . 


Does the gen- || 


| finality of this law. We are to presume, then, ’ 
d to this bill, || 


| [Mr. Mason] introduced the fugitive slave bill in ; 
Senate on the 4th of January, 1850, and it was | 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. On the 16th | 


printed. Mr. Mason remarked, on introducing it, | 


before Congress? Does he mean to say that he 
did not know it had been lying on the Speaker’s 
table seventeen days, before it was taken up, and 
might have been examined at any time, and read 
half a dozen times every day, and that it was 
passed by the House without the slightest amend- 
ment? Does he mean to say that he was not pres- 
ent in the House when the bill was read? Then 
©: why did he not ask to have it read, when Mr. 
` Thompson consented to withdraw the previous 
question if he had anything to say against the 
bill? He might have said this much against the 
bill, that he could not vote for it “without giving us 
. time to read what the bill was.” He might have 
urged, in eloquent terms, his utter inability to give 
; an intelligent vote upon that bill, in the profound 
- ignorance in which he found himself as to its pro- 
| visions. He might have reminded the House of 
the very slight oppor nye aly no opportu- 
nity at all—that members had had to know any- 
thing about the bill. He might have said: “Why, 
Mr. Speaker, this bill has only been on your 
table seventeen days; do you suppose that mem- 
bers of this House can find time to read sucha 
bill as this in seventeen days? How can you sup- 
pose it possible we can know anything about 
it? It has not even been printed for this House! 
know it has been printed for the Senate, and in 
the Globe, and other news apers, and I believe I 
have stated in a letter, which was published in my 
paper, what its provisions are; but that is not 
the way to get the information necessary to give 
| an intelligent vote upon it. The bill is a very im- 
ortant one, and it ought to be printed for this 
ouse before we are called upon to make up our. 
minds in regard to it. Indeed, sir, how can we 
make up our minds in regard to it till we have 
| ‘time to read what the bill is?’ ”’ 

The gentleman might have said all this, and the 
House, seeing how very ignorant he must have 
been, quite likely might have given further time 
and printed the bill. But he said nothing of the 
kind. He did, indeed, ask to have the previous 
question withdrawn, but for what purpose does 
not appear. _ 

But the bill was ‘‘driven—violently pressed 
eon under the previous question,” Who 
helped to drive and press it through? The gentle- 
man says he will be found ‘upon every vote fa- 
cilitating action upon the bill.” ‘I voted for it,” 

e says, “over twenty times, and in every way 
facilitating action.” Every vote, The sole purpose 
of the previous question was, to facilitate action 
and press the bill through. Now, there were only 
| nine votes taken while the bill was under considera- 
‘tion. Twò were upon calls of the House; two 
/ were on ordering the bill to a third reading, and 
on ita final passage, on which the gentleman from 
New York did not vote. One of the remaining 
five votes was on a motion to lay the bill on the 
table, on which the gentleman. voted in the nega- 
/ tive; and the other four were on the demand for 
|, the previous question, twice on seconding the de- 
mand, and twice on ordering the main question. 
Now the gentleman says he voted over twenty 

times, and in every way, and on every vote, facilita- 
iting action. How could he have voted even five 
|, times, without giving four votes in favor of the 
| Previous question? Having, then, voted four 
į times for the previous question, does he mean to 
į Say that his ‘* main objection to voting for the bill 
| on its final passage was that * * — it was 
i forthwith pressed, violently pressed,” and “driven. 
i| through under the previous question?” Does he 
| mean this? Is this the reason he wishes to be uh- 
| derstood as giving to this House and the country 
|| for not voting for that bill on the final passage? 
|| If not, then what are the votes facilitating action, 
| about which he has so much to say? 
iy The gentleman, now, however, regrets that he 
| did not vote for this bill on its final passage, and 
l considers it ‘ the most unfortunate act of his polit- 
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ical life.” Let me assure him that there is one 
i act which others will regard, however he may re- 
j! gard it, as more unfortunate, and that is the act 
|| of assigning such reasons. 
;, There is another matter to which I wieh to call 
‘att-ntion. The statements of the gentleman to 
: which I am about to refer are unwarrantable mis- 
representations of fact, and impute to Northern 
hig members of this House very dishonorable 
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and unworthy motives and conduct. I donotaay 
they were so intended. 

In reply to an inquiry by the gentleman. from 
Texas, { Mr. Howanp,] the gentleman from New 
York said: 


“T understand him to ask why it was that, ina Whig 
caucus of fifty-one members at the opening of the session, 
we adopted the comproniiee reeolutions, and why we subse- 
quently had this action in the House, in which there ap- 

only seven Northern Whig votes?” *» +» œ 
“ In the prior caucus we had no record made ; and it was 
then the settled policy of the Whig party that the compro- 
mise measures were to be final. Subsequent to that time 
it has been found to be the interest of a portion, or supposed . 
to be the interest of a portion of the great body of the Whig | 
party North, and a portion of the Whig party South, to re- 
pudiate that compromise. When that resolution was in- 
troduced here by the honorable gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. H1InLyeR, ] all our hearts wavered, because the South- ; 
em Whig column wavered, and did not stand by us National! - 
Whigs; and the cry of every Northern man was, ‘Save ` 
himself who can ;’ for if the whole Southern Whig column 
would not stand by the Northern conservative Whigs, it 
was useless to fight Southern battleson Northern ground.*? 


| 
| 


are, that ina Whig caucus of fifty-one members : 
at the opening of the session, it was settled, as the 
policy of the Whig party, that the compromise 
measures were to be final; that subsequently the 
same Whigs (from the North all but seren) repu- 
diated the compromise, and that Northern Whigs 
wavered because the Southern Whig column wa- 
vered,and did not stand by the Northern Conserva- 
tive Whigs. Now, I state it as my belief, founded 
on some considerable inquiry, that not a single 
Northern Whig voted for that resolution in the cau- ; 
cus, and afterwards repudiated it by voting against : 
it in the House. If there are such Whigs, | wish 
the gentleman from New York would name them. 
If there are none, then | call upon him to withdraw 
his charge against Northern Whigs, of voting to 
make the finality of the compromise measures the 
settled policy of the Whig party one day, and re- 
pudiating it the next; of voting one way in caucus, 
where there was no record, and wavering and voting ! 
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ham as much as Southern gentlemen do, if he will be : 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Goodrie 


Ho. or Ruvs. 


reason, so long as time shall be measured by the Congress upon the compromise platform as the 


rising and setting sun. This law is put upon the || basis of union among themselves. I did not un- 


ground of a compromise, a mutual concession, 
aving mutual considerations. Sir, are laws that 
are “‘ pressed, violently pressed through under the 


Are those who stood by and could not vote for : 
them because they were thus pressed, bound to ` 


| 


dertake to decide, of my own knowledge, who voted 


: for and who did not vote for that resolution in 


! D i | - caucus, for I was not present, and could know 
' operation of the previous question,” to be can- | 


: nothing upon that subject; but I did undertake to 
onized as unalterable compacts and compromises? ;: 


respect them above other laws, on the ground of ` 


a compromise? Is that the way compromises are 
made, which are binding in honor and conscience? 

I desire no controversy with the gentleman 
from New York. If he chooses to indorse the 
finality and totality of the compromise measures, | 
I shall not complain of it. e certain! 


has a: 


say, that the votes which gentlemen here, under 
their responsibility, as members of Congress, had 
given upon the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Jacxson,] proved in- 


' contestably that the assumption of the fact put 


forth to the country, that the Whig party, North 


‘and South, had placed themselves upon that plat 


: form was a fraud. 
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i pa right to do this, whatever I may think of |: 


is reasons for it. 
this finality doctrine into the Whig creed, and 
make it a test of party fidelity, I demur. He. 


: , cannot but be aware that his remarks have been 
The principél statements intended to bemadehere | 


very uncharitable and terribly severe upon such 
; Whigs 
! ago, he was. For his new-born zeal for the Con- i 
| stitution and the constitutional righta of the South, : 
: I will give him as much credit as he deserves, per- | 


a little more charitable and less denunciatory of : 
those at the North, who do not learn this finality 


lesson quite so easy as he has done. But Í have i! often so offensive} , put forth here, that the 


jm . , is disloyal to the 
To the gentleman from Florida, who ruled me -: the Constftution in its true spirit and in all its 


il 
1 


done with the gentleman, for the present at least. 


out of the Whig party the first day of the session, 
I would say, that modesty, at least, should deter 
him from being so very officious in unfixing othera 
: till he gets fixed himself. He came here, as he 


| one of the eleven who retired from the Whig cau- 
cus. 

! The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
iGentry} did injustice—unintentionally, I have 


. arguments o 


differently in the House, where there was a record. | no doubt—to Northern Whigs in some remarks | 
The charge is wholly gratuitous, and without the of his in this House a few days ago. His col- 
slightest foundation. league (Mr. CuLLom] having ex 
Northern Whigs are represented as wavering, 10n that if the seceding Whigs had remaine 
because the Southern Whig column wavered. , the caucus, the compromise resolution mi 
What is it the gentleman calls the wavering of the ` been passed, the gentleman replied: 
Southern Whig column? It is understood to be the |: « But it would have been passed by Southern votes with ` 
course pursued by some of the Southern Whigs ;; the Bep ot mose fy Northern enema who were wit 
in the Jate Whig caucus, upon which the gentleman || 1g s s, k Ta ver 
has animadveried with eo much severity. Now, | be aged pan tne coun like a layed at the begin- | 
that caucus was not held till several days after the |; conspicuous by the votes of members who acted in that 
question was taken in the House upon the resolu- ji cauweun upon the resolution recently offered to the consid- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia, for which only || eration of this House by my friend from Georgia,” 
seven Northern Whigs voted. The vote in the | What the gentleman means to say here is, that 
House was on Monday, April 5th, and the first $ Northern Whigs, “ who acted in that caucus,” (at 
caucus was not held till the Friday following, | the commencement of the session,) played a fraud 
April 9th. The call for the caucus did not appear | upon the country by voting for the compromise 
in the papers till Wednesday, two days after the '| reselution in caucus, when they did not mean to 
vote in the House. How, then, could the course || stand by it, as conspicuously appeared by their ; 
of Southern Whigs in the caucus, which Northern |. vote against it in the House. In answer to this, | 
Whigs did not,and could not anticipate, be the |: I say, as I said to the gentleman from New York, 
cause of Northern Whigs wavering on the vote in || if there is a single Whig who voted for the reso- : 
the House four days prior to the caucus? The .; lution in caucus, and against it in the House, let 
gentleman will not pretend“that when that vote i: us know who he is. voter n 
was taken on Monday, any indications of what he : resolution in the House are implicated in this ' 
calle Southern Whig wavering, had come to the .. charge of fraud—TI am implicated, as I am on the . 
knowledge of Northern Whigs. If hedoes,1I want . record against the resolution in the House, with- 
he should tell us what those indications were, and ;: out any record of my vote in the caucus. The 
who knew and were influenced by them. The idea ;' implication is that the vote was different in the 
that all our hearts wavered, and that thecry of every | caucus. But I say I voted the same way on both 
Northern man was ‘Save himself who can,” is con- | occasions, and { believe every other Northern 
temptibly ridiculous. It has not even the merit of || Whig did also. If not one can be named who | 
respectable fancy. It never had any existence, |, did not, then let this charge of fraud, which has 
except in the gentleman’s imagination, and there | been copied into the Union, and commented upon, 
it came as an after-thought entirely. Northern || be withdrawn. I am heralded with others in his | 
Whigs wavered on Monday, and eve f 
“ Save himself who can,’’ because Southern Whigs | a fraud. The gentleman will see why I should 
had wavered four days after! ne | mat 
of it. Sir, I am amazed at the recklessness of the | I am willing to take the responsibility of my vote; 
gentleman’s statements. i! but having been consistent I want the benefit of it. 
Now, I submit to the gentleman that he is not; Mr. GENTRY. Willthe gentleman allow me | 
in a position to say who shall and who shall not, to say one word, by way of explanation? It, 
be Whigs, nor to speak in terms of such severe i; happened to me to be detamed upon my journey 
condemnation,as he has many times done, of those | one day, when I came on to Washington, and I 
who cannot see their way clear to indorse the. was not present at the caucus to which the gentle- 
finality of the fugitive slave law. If that law; man refers. I referred to it as a thing passed off 


in 
ghthave | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pressed the opin- į; a speech of his, delivered in the last Congress, 


i i i i tter put right. || ear net aes 
That is the whole: feel some anxiety to have this matter put rig il eur in his views. 


passed in the way he says it did, that is an all- |. 
sufficient reason for regarding it as open at least | 
to examination, and if it shall be found necessary, | 


upon the country to this effect: that gentlemen 
there consisting of Southern and Northern Whigs, 
with very considerable unanimity, had passed that 


But when he proposes to foist `: 


How the fraud originated, and 
who is responsible for the fraud, I did not under- 
take to say. ‘ 

Mr. GOODRICH. The fraud, if there was 
one—I do not say there was—consisted in some- 


: thing very different from voting one way in caucus 


: such voting. 
| which Northern Whigs who voted against that 
as I am, and as, only a few short months |; 


' 


:ment made by 


and another way in the House, for there was no 
It consisted, too, in something for 


resolution are in no manner responsible. But as 
my only purpose is to present the part I acted in 
this matter in its true light, [ pursue the subject 
no further. 


I come now to the main purpose for which I 
sought the floor, which is, to show that there is no 
foundation for the assumption so constantly, and 
ort 
nion, and unwilling to abide by 


parts. 


To make my positions clear and distinct, I state, 


| first, that the power of the General Government 


tells us in his speech,a Union man. Then he | to prohibit slavery in the Territories of the United 
> s ; 


: wasa Whig awhile. Now he isan outsider, being i ern doctrine) fa clear and ample 


States (which, with few exceptions, is the North- 


This I propose to show by the admissions and 
some of the ablest Southern states- 
men in the present Congress, who deny it; and 
shall refer particularly to a very elaborate argu- 
the honorable and justly-distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] in 


designed to show that this power does not exist, 
but which, to my mind, is triumphant and conclu- 
sive in favor of the power. 


My second proposition is, that this power not: 


: only exists, but ought to be exercised, because its.. 


i 


exercise was distinctly contemplated by the act of 
union, and was one of the compromises of the ; 
Constitution. This was distinctly admitted by 
Mr. Calhoun, in the Senate, in some of the lagt 
words he ever uttered as a member of that body. 

My third proposition is, that if the sentiments 


| and opinions expressed in the last Congress, of 


another no less distinguished Southern statesman, 
and also a member of the present Congress, (not 
now, alas, an acting member,) are-just, they vin- 
dicate the justness of Northern anti-slavery senti- 


; ment, not merely as a sentiment or feeling, but as 
; a just principle, to which the actions of conscien- 


. tious men, whether as private citizens or as legis- 


A i Jators, must conform. 
ll who: voted againiat the and opinions of that great man and venerable pa- 


I allude to the declarations 


' triot, whose sun has so long shone resplendent 


‘ among the brightest lights in our political firma- 
: ment, but which is now, to all human appearance, 
i just ready to enter the cloud of eternal night to 


mortal vision.* 

The first proposition, the power to prohibit. 
slavery in the Territories, is denied by a large por- 
tion of the South. Mr. Bernien, in the speech to 
which I refer, which was delivered in the Senate 
on the 11th of February, 1850, states the doctrine 


ied 31 i : i : of those who deny the power; and the honorable’ 
man cried || manifesto; then follows this charge of playing off | gentlemen from Georgia, [Mess fac Suesueneaid 


Toomss,] members of this House, I believe, con- 


MR. BERRIEN’S ARGUMENT. 


He thus states the question: 

& I come to the consideration of the question of the power 
of Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories.” * * 
“ Whether a citizen of the United States, who is the owner 
of slaves has the right to remove with them to the Territo- 
ries of the United States; more specifically, sir, whether 
a citizen of the United States has the right to remove with 
his slaves into the Territories of California and New Mex- 
ico.” . 


*Mr. Cray, when this speech was delivered, was con- 


to amendment also. That will be an all-sufficient {| resolution, assuming to put the hig members of || fined tohis sick chamber in sight of the Capitol. 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Goodrich. 


His position, as stated in his own words, is 


this: 

« I have denied the existence of the power.” 
«The South asserts the right of any citizen of the United 
States to participate in the benefits of all public property, 
and in the Territories of the Union. 
tion to the citizens of the slaveholding States, as well as in 
relation to those of the free States. That assertion neces- 


A * » 


sarily includes the denial of the right and power of Congress | 
to pass any law prohibiting them from emigrating into those | 


Territories, and taking with them their property, of what- 


ever sort, orto interpose any legislative obstructions in their 


way.” 
His proof is as follows: 


“This right is based upon the equality of the States. If 
they be equal in dignity, in right; if they were so at the 
formation of the Constitution; if nothing has intervened 


since to produce an inequality, then the right which is , 


claimed rests upon the basis of their equality. It is thein- . 
evitable consequence of it. 

“ [vis difficult to prove so self-evident a proposition, as 
the equality of the States of this Union, at the formation of 
this Constitution.” x * 
necessarily resulted from their sovereignty, as sovereignty 
is correlative to equality. 
question of this sort, it may be necessary to resort to au- 
thorities ; but Vattel says: 

‘< Since men are naturally equal, and a perfect equality 
‘prevails in their rights and obligations, as equally proceed- 
‘ing from nature, nations composed of men, and considered 
t as so many tree persons living together in astate of nature, 
‘are naturally equal, and inherit from nature the same obli- 


“ Their equality — 


Tt asserts this in rela- || 


` doctrine that ** men are naturally equal, and a per- | 
y eq | 


: provision in the Constitution interfering with this |: 
` sachusetts. 


“gations and rights. Power or weakness does not, in this ; 


‘respect, produce any difference. A dwarfis as much a man 
tas a giant; a small Republic is no less a sovereign State 
‘than the most powerful kingdom.’ 


“í The thirteen States of this Union, then, entered into | 


the bond which now unites us as equals. ” 
* * * * * 


* * 


« Why, sir, I maintain, and if it should be my fortune to 
be called before another tribunal, I would maintain there, 
that an express provision in the Constitution, interfering 
with the exercise of the equal right of those by whom, and 
for whom it was formed, would have been inconsistent with 
that elementary principle—the equality of right—which is 
the basis upon which the Constitution rests, and that it 


would for that reason have been invalid, and null, and ; 


void.” 


The doctrine of “ equal rights’’—of the ‘* equal- | 
The doc- 


ity of right,” here asserted, is true. 
trine of the ‘ equality of the States;” that the 

are “equal in dignity, in right;” that , “their 
equality necessarily results from their sovereign- 
ty,” is, as a general proposition, true. If predi- 


cated of the original thirteen States referred to, it ` 


is true without qualification; but if predicated of `: speech, using the following language: 


the thirty-one States now in the Union, it must 
be received, as I will show hereafter, with some 
qualification. So, too, the doctrine that ‘* men are 
naturally equal, and a perfect equality prevails in 
their rights and obligations, as equally proceeding 
from nature;’’ that ‘*a dwarf is as much a man 
as a giant,” in the sense of inheriting from nature 
the rights of a man, which is the sense intended, 
és also true. And the grand difficulty which our 
Southern friends have to encounter, is the fact 
that this doctrine is true. To them it is a two- 
edged sword, which will be sure to cut them if 
they touch it. Take it in any sense, and it is fatal 
to the ‘ peculiar institution.” It cannot stand 
upon itan hour. Let us see. 

The position of the Senator from Georgia is, 
that the citizens of that State, or of any other 
State, have a right resulting necessarily from their 
“equality of right” as citizens of the United 
States, or from their equality necessarily resulting 
from State sovereignty, to take slaves into the 
United States Territories, and hold them there as 

‘property. This right, it is particular] 
orne in mind, results not from any.constitutional 
provision, but exists independent of it, in defiance 
of it; for the honorable Senator, whose argument 
I am considering, says, in so many words, ‘that 


an express provision in the Constitution interfer- | 


ing with the exercise of this equal right,” by 
which he means the right to take slaves to the 
Territories, ‘* would have Leen inconsistent with 
that elementary principle—tie equality of right— 
which is the basis upon which the Constitution 
rests, and would for that reascn have been invalid 
and- null and void.” 

Now, I submit to Southern gentlemen that this 
proves too much—too much for them. For if such 
& provision in the United States Constitution would 
be invalid and void, as inconsistent with that element- 
ary principle, the equality of right, it would be equally 
80 in a State constitution. "This puts the institu- 
tion of slavery pretty thorou hly above the Con- 
stitution and the law. The law might, perhaps, 
come in and aid, but it cannot interfere with it. It 


to be | 


` to the advocates of the ‘* peculiar institution” is, 
p 


1 do not know whether, upon a |: vie x l 
; provision can interfere, which I throw out as 


j: to the Territories and settling there with slaves, 


‘| western Territory, as the subject of the famous , 


| ritories, while the same equality of right between | 
' citizens of Massachusetts, secures to them no such | 


is founded in the law of nature, which declares, 
in the extract from Vattel quoted by Mr. Berrien, 
that ‘men are naturally equal, and a perfect 
equality prevails in their rights and obligations, as 
equally proceeding from nature.” This being so, 
slavery must stand, if it stand at all, upon the | 


fect equality prevails in their rights and obliga- | 
tions.” The question, then, of principal interest 


whether slaves are ‘men ?’’ If they are, I reall 

do not see why slavery must not go by the board, 
not only in the Territories, but also in the States, 
if Mr. Berrren’s doctrine is sound. For if they 
are men, then they are naturally equal, and a perfect 
equality prevails in their rights, and ‘‘an express `: 


equal right,” would be void. The whole question, 
then, turns on the fact, whether slaves are men? | 

There is another view of this doctrine of the ' 
“ equality of right,” with which no constitutional 


worthy of the consideration of Southern gentle- 
men. Jt is this, whether it has nota little of the 
higher-law taint, which I suppose would not com- 
mend it particularly to Southern favor. The higher- | 
law doctrine, as I understand it, is very much like fi 
Mr. Berrien’s doctrine that ‘‘ men are naturally | 
equal.” © 
I suppose it will not be pretended that a law of | 
the United States, to prevent any person from going 


i 


would be any more in violation of the equal rights |, 
of United States citizens, than a law of Massachu- `! 
setts to prevent her citizens from taking slaves and 
settling with them in her territory, would be in | 
violation of the equal rights of the citizens of that 
State. A slaveholder in Georgia has no right in 
the United States Territories, necessarily resulting 
from his equality of right as a citizen of the Union, 
which a citizen of Massachusetts has not in that 
State, resulting from his equality of right as a cit- 
izen of the State. And yet, after having main- 
tained that a United States citizen has a right, ne- 
cessarily eee from his equality of right, to 
take slaves to the United States Territories, I find 
Mr. Berrien, by turning to another part of his 


«I agree that Massachusetts has a right, as a sovereign | 
State, to prohibit slavery there; and she has a right to pre- 
vent any person from coming and settling there with slaves.” |: 

Now, the argument is, that the equality of right | 
between citizens of the United States residing in 
Georgia, and in Massachusetts, secures to them 
the right to take slaves to the United States Ter- 


right in the territory of the State. In the one | 
case the right cannot be interfered with, while in 
the other it can be. Or, to state it differently, a : 
person who is botha citizen of Massachusetts and 
of the United States, and as such has a perfect 
equality of right with any other citizen, either of | 
the State or United States, may be prohibited, | 
though equal, from taking slaves to the territory | 
of the State, but cannot be prohibited from taking |, 
slaves to the Territory of the United States, simply | 
because he is equal. Is not this absurd? 

But further: Massachusetts has this right as a 
sovereign State. Of course, then, Virginia has the 
same right. After speaking of ‘‘ the great North- 


i 


ordinance of 1787,” Mr. Berrien adds: 

“Now, in respect to that, Territory, it was a portion of ` 
the State of Virginia, subjett to the sovereign law of Vir- 
ginia. While Virginia held it, it was competent for her to 
organize a government there ; and when the sovereignty of : i 
Virginia was transferred to the Confederation, if the Con- : 
federation had had the power to receive the transfer, the 
sovereign power which had been theretofore in Virginia ; 
might have been ezercised by the Confederation. There 
is, I presume, scarcely a lawyer of the present day who ; 
supposes that the Congress of the Confederation had the 
power to do what they did. But validity was given to their 
act * * bytheclause of the Constitution which declares 
that contracts and engagements entered into by the Govern- 
ment of the Confederation should be obligatory upon the 
Government of the United States established by the Con- 
stitution.” g 


Now, the first thing to be noticed here is, that 
the Northwest Territory was subject to the sov- 
ereign law of Virginia. Of course, Virginia could | 
do in this Territory, while it was subject to her | 
sovereign law, what Massachusetts can do asa |: 
sovereign State in her territory. i 


} 
f: 
i 
| 
1 
i 
‘ 
i 
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The next thing is, that the only reason why the 
Confederation could not exercise the sovereign 
power which had been theretofore (before thetrans- 
fer) in Virginia, was the want of power to receive 
the transfer. But this was supplied by ‘the 
‘clause of the Constitution which declares that 
‘contracts and engagements entered into by the 
‘Government of the Confederation should be obli- 


_ ‘gatory on the Government of the United States, 
-, “established by the Constitution;’’ and validity 


was thereby given to the act of the Confederation. 
This want of power to receive the transfer being 
supplied, the Confederal an could exercise the sov- 
ereign power which had theretofore been in Vir- 
ginia, or prohibit slavery there if Virani before 
the transfer could have done it, as of course she 
could, being a sovereign State equally with Mas- 
Thisis an inevitable conclusion from 
Mr. Berriæx’s premises. It follows, then, that 
Congress, if the transfer had been made after the 
formation of the Constitution, might have exercised 
this sovereign power, which had been theretofore 
in Virginia. Can there be any doubt of this? If 
there is, let us advance one step further, and re- 
move the doubt, by a factstated by Mr. BERRIEN, 
which is directly in point. Speaking of the terri- 
tory ceded by Georgia, he says: 

«Georgia ceded to the United States an extent of terri- 
tory which now constitutes the two great States of Alabama 
and Mississippi. While they remained under the sover- 
eignty of Georgia, it was competent ta her to have organ- 
ized territorial governments within their limts; but she 
ceded them to the United States, and transferred, not 
merely the soil, but, by the express terms of the articles of 
cession, their sovereignty and jurisdiction.” 

Now, had Georgia power to prohibit slavery in 
these Territories while they remained under her 
sovereignty? Thereisan important fact in refer- 
ence to this cession, omitted by Mr. Berrien, 
which shows conclusively that Georgia supposed 
she possessed this power, and did not mean the 
United States should possess it. The cession was 
by ‘‘articles of agreement and cession between the 
United States and the State of Georgia,” dated 

April 24, 1802. The fifth clause of the first article 
is in these words: 


“c Fifthiy. That the territory thus ceded shall form a 
State, and be admitted assuch into the Union, * * * * 
in the same manner as is provided in the ordinance of Con- 
gres of the thirteenth day of July, one thousand seven 

undred and eighty-seven, for the government of the West- 


; ern territory of the United States, which ordinance shall, 


in all its parts, extend to the territory contained in the pres- 
ent act of cession, that afticle only excepted which forbids 


` slavery.” 


Why except the article which forbids slavery, 
if a transfer of the “‘ sovereignty and jurisdiction’? 
without excepting it, would have given the United 
States no power to forbid it? 

The second article says: 

“The United States accept the cession on the conditions 
expressed.” 

The acceptance of the cession on the condition 
that the artıcle which forbids slavery should not 
be extended over this territory, was a full recog- 
nition of the right of Georgia to impose it; and as 
the articles were articles of ement and cession, 
the United States, by accepting them, agreed not 
to forbid slavery. Here was the difference be- 
tween the Georgia and Virginia cessions, and on 
this difference the whole question of the power of 
the Pnited States over slavery in these Territories 
turned. In the Virginia cession the power was 
granted, or not denied, whereas in the Georgia 
cession it was expressly denied; and hence the 
United States never had any control over slavery 
in this territory, which now constitutes the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi. The fact that Geor- 
gia imposed this condition or restriction, is evi- 


` dence enough that she thought an unconditional 
; cession would confer the power to forbid slavery, 


as well as other powers. ; 

Suppose, then, Georgia had exercised the power, 
and ‘‘ organized territorial governments,” as Mr. 
Berrien admits she might have done, and had 
prohibited slavery “‘ within their limits,” would 
A, a slaveholding citizen of Georgia, have been 
thereby deprived of equal privileges with B, a 
non-slaveholding citizen? Certainly not; and no 
one pretends that he would. All persons would 
have been prevented from going and settling there 
with slaves, just as it is admitted they may be in 
Massachusetts. Now, why did not A, a slave- 
holding, and B, a non-slaveholding citizen of 
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Question—Mr. Goodrich. 


Gevrgia, stand in precisely the same relation to " 
this territory before it was ceded to the United | 
States, which now exists between the slaveholding | 
citizens of Georgia and the non-slaveholding citt- 
zens of Massachusetts in reference to the United 
States territory? And yet Georgia might have 
prevented A from going there with his slave prop- 
erty. A slavehoiding citizen of Georgia ia also a 
ciuzen of the United States, and as such undoubt- 
ediy has the same rights in the Territories of the 
Unised States as other United States citizens, just 
as he has the same rights in Georgia as other citi- 
zens of Georgia. - But his rights in the two gov- 
tmments may be, and are, very different, just as 
ehe rights of Georgia citizens, under the laws of 
Georgia, are ditferent—in some respects widely dif- 
ferent—from the rights of Massachusetts citizens 
under the laws of Massachusetts. And as a 
Georgia citizen, if he goes to Massachusetts, 
comes under Massachusetts laws, so, if he goes 
to the United States Territories, he comes under 
United States laws, or the laws of the Territories 
made by United States authority. Georgia cannot 
affect those laws. She can do her part, through 
her Representatives in Congress, towards making 
or authorizing them to be made; and that is the 
whole of it, What becomes, then, of this South- 
ern abstraction of the “equality of right?” I 
say Southern abstraction, for it is not an abstrac- 
tion which is confined to Virginia, or Georgia, or 
South Carolina, but is diffused more or less all 
over the South. When every Southern member 
of Congress voted to prohibit slavery in the North- 
west Territory, and to prevent any person from 
going and setiling there with slaves, they did not 
suppose they were exercising a power which was 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 
equality. Virginia, who ceded that territory, 
turned right round, if Mr. Bseaasen’s doctrine be 
true, and voted to exclude her own citizens from 
an equal “ participation in its benefits.” Sir, this 
Southern doctrine of the ** equality of right,” is 
one of the most airy, transparent abstractions of 
the day, and it is time it was exploded. At any 
rate, it is time Southern gentlemen looked up 
something else on which to found the assumption 
that the North are disloyal to the Constitution and 
the Union. 

But Mr. Berarew states another fact which 
equally disproves his position, that Congress has 
no power to oe slavery in the Territories. | 


Speaking of the acquisition of Mexican territory , 
he says: | 

“ You have acquired in the prosecution of the war with | 
Metico, an ve . You have not merely ac- . 


quired a namber of acres of land, for which you coald 
make needful rules and regulations under the provisions of 
the founb section of the third article of the Constitution, 
but you have acquired inhabitants, liring men, the sover- 
eienty over whom, which was exercised by Mexico, has 
been uansferred to you.’’ 

Here it is stated in as plain terms as can be em- 
ployed, and nothing can be more obvious than the 
truth of the statement, that the sovereignty which 
Mexico exercised in this territory has been trans- 
ferred to the United States. This sovereignty was 
absolute and entire. If it wasa divided sovereign- 
ty, existing partly in the General Government and 
partly in the State governments of Mexico, it was 
an aggregate sovereignty when transferred. All 
the sovereign power of Mexico over those Terri- 
tories, wherever deposited, was transferred to the 
United States. This being so, and Mr. BERRIEN 
claims it is so, it would seem to follow, that if 
Massachusetts, ** as a sovereign State, can prohibit 
slavery in her territory, and prevent any person 
from going and settling there with slaves,” the 
United States might do it in these Territories. 


The power is clear and ample, as thus shown 
by Mr. Berasen’s own argument. I cannot see 
how two minds, capable of understanding the force 
of an argument, can differ on this point. 


But Mr Beanten advances one step further, and 
resents the question in another aspect, which 
rings me to my second proposition, viz: that this 

wer not only exisis, but ought to be exercised, 

use its exercise was distinctly contemplated by 
the act of Union, and was one of the compromises 
of the Constitution. Supposing the power to exist, 
not conceding it, but arguing upon the supposition, 
he asks: 

4 Whether the exercise of a power to prohibit slavery in |: 


the Territories, would be consistent with the pledge mutually 
given and received by our fathers, of equality of right in the 
actwal posseasions and future acquisitions of the United | 
States? Whether that is such an administration of the | 
Government for the equal benefit of all these sovereign, in- | 
dependent States, as was contemplated by the act of Union? 
If Congress had the power, would it be—I do not say ex- 
pedient, but I take higher ground, and ask—would it be 
right, proper, and consistent with good fith, to exercise that 
power?” 

These are fair questions, and they should be 
fairly answered. J commend them to the consid- 
eration of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Srepuens,) who had a good deal to say about the 
contract of our fathers. That contract should be 
performed fairly, fully, and in good faith, in its 
true spirit and meaning. In thus observing it, | 
will go as far as he who goes the furthest; and if 
the gentleman will take the negative of these ques- 
tions, and show that the prohibition of slavery in 
the Territories would be inconsistent with the 
pledge mutually given and received by our fathers, 
and not such an administration of the Govern- 
ment as was contemplated by the act of union, 


but a violation of good faith, and so neither right « ; 
_ and concurri 


nor proper, I pledge myself not only to waive, 
but resolutely to oppose, everywhere and on all | 
occasions, the principle of excluding slavery from 
the Territories of the United States. I am ready | 


here, and to-day, to give this pledge, and I will » : 
redeem it, for I will stand by the compact and com- : ‘ the Confederation.” 


promises of our fathers. On the contrary, if it. 


can be shown, as it can be, and as I am prepared 
to show, by incontestable facts of history, that 
thése questions must be answered, if answered tru- 
ly, in the affirmative, I trust our Southern friends 
will at least abandon the idea of dissolving the 
Union on an assumption of Northern disloyalty, 
which has not a particle of truth to stand upon. 
If the Union is to be dissclved let it be for some 
reason, whether sufficient or not, that is at least 


e. 

I say, then, our fathers, when they framed the 
Constitution,and the people of all the States when 
they ratified it, did mutually give and receive a 
pledge to apply and maintain the principle of ex- 
cluding slavery from the Territories of the United 
States; that this, among other things, was distinctly 
contemplated by the act of union, and that good 
faith requires that it should be inviolably main- 
tained, as the only mode of redeeming the pledge 
thus oe and of doing what was thus contem- 
plated to be done. Now, whatare the facts which 
show it? 
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Convention in Philadelphia was framing this constitution, 
that the Congress in New York waa framing the ordinance 
of 1787. They passed the ordinance on the 13th of July, 
1787, at New York, the very month, perhaps the very day, 


‘| on which these questions (about the importation of slaves 


: andthe charecter of slavery) were debated in the Conven- 


' tion at Philadelphia. 


On the 13th of July, 1787, the United States — 


Congress, under the Confederation, passed an or- 
dinance for the government of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, which embraced all the ' 
territory over which the United States had juris- ` 
diction: This was the same territory which was 
ceded to the United States by Virginia. The or- 
dinance begins thus: 

4 Be it ordained by the United States in Congress assem- 
bied,” &e. 

One of its great objects is stated in the following 
words: 

t For extending the fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which form ‘the basis whereon these re- 
publics, their Jaws and constitutions, are erected; to fix 
and establish those principles as the basis of all laws, con- - 
stitutions, and governments, which forever hereafter shall be 
formed inthe said Territory ; to provide, also, for the estab- 
lishment of States, and permanent governments therein, and 
for their admission to a share in the Federal Councils, on 
an equal footing with the original States, at as early periods 
as may be consistent with the general interest : 

& It is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority 
aforesaid, that the following arti¢les shall be considered as 
articles of compact, between the original States and the 
people and States in the said Territory, and forever remain 
unalterable, unless by the common consent.” | 

The Congress of the United States then or- | 
dained and declared that the articles referred to 
shall be considered as articles of compact between the | 
ritory, and forever remain unallerable, unless by the 
common consent. 1 
that the original States are bound by this compact, » 
whatever it is, and intended to be, not only as | 
members of the old Confederation, but as mem- | 
bers of the new government established by the 
Constitution, it is important to refer to a few facts 
in this connection. Mr. Webster, in the speech 
delivered in the last Congress, and fami 
known as his 7th of March speech, says: 


‘Ie was in the summer of 1787, the very time when the || diana, 


f 
original States and the people and States of the Ter- ; 


Now, to make it perfectly clear ;' we S i 
‘| reason could there be for entering into articles of 


‘of their fundamental law. 


And, so far as we can now learn, 
there was a perfect concurrence of opinion between these 
respective bodies ; and it resulted in this ordinance of 1787.” 

The point to be noticed here, is, that there was 
a perfect concurrence of opinion between these 
respective bodies, and that this concurrent opinion 
‘* resulted in this ordinance.” 

After Mr. Webster had finished his speech, 
Mr. Calhoun rose and made some explanations, 
and, among other things, said: 

‘He (Mr. Webster) states very correctly that it (the 
ordinance) commenced under the old Confederation ; that 
Congress was sitting in New York at the time while the 
Convention sat in Philadelphia ; and that there was concert 
of action.” 

Here is an admission by Mr. Calhoun that 
there was concert of action between Congress and 
the Convention on the subject of slavery. Now, 
what did the Convention do? Acting in concert, 
r perfectly in opinion with Congress, 
they provided, by an article in the Constitution, 
that the ‘‘ engagements entered into before the adop- 
‘t tion of this Constitution shall be as valid against 
‘ the United States under this Constitution as under 


These are the words of the Constitution. The 
engagements, the compacts entered into by the Con- 
federation, shall be valid against the United States 
under the Constitution. This is the clause which 
Mr. Berrien says gave “ validity to their act’’— 
this very act of Congress by which the ordinance 
containing these ‘articles of compact” was 
adopted. It would seem, then, that this compact, 
whatever it was, must have all the binding force 
that could possibly be given to it, by inserting it, 
in express terms, in the Constitution, and should 
be as sacredly and inviolably observed as if this 


; had been done. 


Now, let us see what some of these articles of 
compact were. One of them is in the following © 
words: 

‘t6 There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said Territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been duly convicted : 
Provided always, That any person escaping into the same, 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one 
of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor or service as aforesaid.” 

This article excluded slavery from all the terri- 
tory over which the United States had jurisdic- 
tion. It was to remain a fundamental principle, 
unalterable forever, unless by common consent, 
and to form the basis of ‘‘ all laws, constitutions, 
and governments,” and, of course, of all territorial 
laws and State constitutions and governments, 
« which should forever be formed in said terri- 
tory.” This, of itself, is strong presumption 
of an arrangement upon this subject, which was 
to be the settled policy of the Government. But 
the limitation in the proviso of the right to re- 
claim fugitive slaves, in this territory, to the ori- 
ginal States, and the corresponding obligation to 
reclaim, or permit to be reclaimed, such, and 
only such, as should be ‘‘ lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original States,” is perfectly conclu- 
sive on this point. There were to be other States 
than the original States. The object of the ordi- 
nance was to make provision for new States, and 
“ to fix and establish °’ the pora and basis 

hy not say, then, 


: any person held to service or labor in any one of 


i 
i 
| 


ii reclaimed as were lawfully claimed in an 


iarly || to 


the States,” instead of the “‘ original States?” The 
only supposable reason is, that there was no in- 
tention of giving any State, but “ the original 
States,” the right to reclaim slaves in this territory. 
And yet no distinction was intended between slave 
States. What reason, then, could there be for not 
securing this right to other States, except that 
there were to be no other slave States? What 


compact with the people and States of this terri- 
tory, requiring them to allow such slaves to be 
one of 
the original States, but not such as were lawfully 


l| claimed in any other State, except that there were 


be no other slave States? 
Now, what does this prove? It proves that In- 
for instance, cannot establish slavery with- 
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‘ed. It proves, also, that if she were to establish : 
slavery, she would have no right to reclaim fugi- ` 


tive slaves in Ohio, as she is not one of the ori- ; 


ginal States. Neither would Ohio, not being an 
original State, have any right, if she were to estab- 
lish slavery, to reclaim slaves in Indiana. This 
must beso, unless these arrangements and articles 


of compact, made valid by an express provision . 


in the Constitution, were mere idleand unmeaning 
ceremonies, —_ . . 
But perhaps it may be said this cannot be, be- 


cause, in the clause in the Constitution relating to ; a e i 
| reclamation, the consideration on theother? Then 
i they abandon the compromise of the Constitution. 


fugitive slaves, the words ‘ held to service or labor 
in one Siate,” are as applicable to a new State as 
to an original State—to one of the new States as to 
one of the original States. So far as the applica- 
tion of these words, or the sense in which they 
were used, can be ascertained from the words 
themselves, this may, and would betrue. But the 
words ‘in one State,’? do not necessarily mean in 
any or every State. The sense of the Constitution 
is to be ascertained by taking all parts of it to- 
gether. And the meaning of particular provisions 
or words may be qualified by comparing them with 
other provisions or words. So, by comparing this 
provision with another, the meaning isclear. The 


arrangement, then, appears to be precisely this: ; 


Thirteen States, part of them free and part slave 
States, united in forming a General Government, 
and by one provision in the Constitution they de- 
clared that no ‘person held to service or labor in 
one State, escaping into another, should be dis- 
charged, but sh 

another provision, they declared that the engage- 
ments entered into by theold Confederation for the 
admission of new States into the Union from all 
the common territory, on an equal footing with the 
original States, except that neither slavery nor invol- 
unlary 
should be valid under the Constitution. Here, 
obviously, the first provision, which speaks of 
“ persons held to service or labor in one State,” 
must necessarily have been understood to apply 
only to those States in which 
held, which were the original States, and not to 
the new States, in which they could not be so 
held, and from which, of course, none could es- 
cape; and the limitation of the right of reclama- 
tion in the Territories to the original States, with 
the concurrent action of the Convention, is equally 
decisive of this understanding. The right was 
granted to those States upon the basis of a com- 
promise that was tu form the permanent policy of 
the Government. Mr. Calhoun, in his remarks 


before referred to, at the close of Mr. Webster’s | 
speech, speaks of the principle of excluding sla- !. 


very from the Territories, and the right of reclaim- 
ing slaves, as having been settled upon a principle 
of compromise. 

“ When it (the ordinance) was passed, as I have good 
reason to believe, it was upon a principle of compromise: 
first, that the ordinance should contain a provision similar 
to the one put ia the Constitution with respect to fugitive 
slaves, and next, that it should be inserted in the Constitu- 
tion; and this was the compromise upon which the pro- 
hibition was inserted in the ordinance of 1787.” 

Very well. 
sion by Mr. Calhoun, made in the last Congress, 
just before the close of his eventful life, of the cor- 
rectness of the position I am endeavoring to main- 
tain? It is a perfect answer to Mr. Berrien’s 
questions, and refutes, in less than ten lines, the 
whole Southern doctrine on thia subject. We 
hear a great deal about the ‘ compromises of the 
Constitution.” These are the compromises which 
Southern gentlemen tell us they will stand by. 
And are they willing to stand by them? I present 
them, then, on the very highest Southern author- 
ity, in this short paragraph, one of these compro- 
mises. Will they abide by it? Mr. Calhoun 
says the provision in regard to fugitive slaves was 
to be inserted in the Constitution, and the ordi- 
nance was to contain a similar provision; and this 
was the com 
(of slavery) was inserted in the ordinance. The 
new States, and the people of the territory, by the 
very terms of the articles of compact, as we have 
seen, berame parties to th 
as it affected them. ‘This 
which the prohibition was inserted in the ordi- 
nance,” was one of the compromises of the Con- 


| other. 


ould be delivered up; and by | 


servitude shall ever be allowed in the new States, ' 


ersons could be so : 


Now, what is this but an admis- ` 


promise upon which the prohibition ` 


is arrangement, so far 
“< compromise, upon | 


- under the new Government. ore 

The power to prohibit slavery in the Territories 
: was conceded. he slave States agręed >In con- 
“sideration of the right to reclaim fugitive slaves, 


` that this power should be exercised. The free 
.. States, in consideration of the agreement to exercise 


this power, consented to the right of reclamation. 


of the compromises of the Constitution. So Mr. 
.,, Calhoun says. One is the consideration for the 
Now, if the South deny 
consideration on one side, will t 


probes the 
ey insist upon 


Do they say that the principle of prohibition was 


i to be applied only to the Territories of the United 
`: States, at the time of the formation of the Govern- 
:! ment, and not to Territories acquired since ? Then, 


li why may not the same thing be said of the prin- 
il ciple of reclamation? If one is to be carried fur- 
j ther, why should not the original consideration 
| for it go along with it? 
‘| Iagain present to Southern gentlemen, on the 
i authority of the great Southerner, this compromise 
ii of the Constitution. What will they do with it? 
` What will the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ste- 
PHENs] do with it? He is-a Union man. But 
, what is ittobe a Union man? He says he will 
| abide by the Constitution and the compromises of 
our fathers. The fact is, our fathers did prohibit 
|| Slavery in the Northwest Territory, and grant to 
|| the slave States the right to reclaim slaves in that 
Territory. This they did ‘upon a principle of 


I New Mexico and Utah; would the gentleman 
‘| from Georgia, and those who act with him, pro- 
|| ceed to dissolve this Union? They say they 
ij would. 

A-State convention was held in Georgia, in De- 


i: cember, 1850, called, I believe, by authority of the 


ening of certain events, woulddo. In theirreso- 
‘| lutions they say: 

Bi q ferolved by the people of Georgia, in convention 

as E 

': _ “Fourthly, That the State of Georgia, in the judgmentof 
|; this convention, will and ought to resist, even (as a last 
resort) to the disruption of every tie which binds her to the 
Union, any action of Congress upon the. subject of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, or in places subject to the juris- 
diction of Congress, incompatible with the safety, domestic 
tranquillity, the rights,and the honor of the slaveholding 


į Slaveholding States ; or any refusal to admit asa State any 
i Territory hereafter applying because of the existence of 
slavery the 

i| slavery into the Territories of Utah and New Mexico; or 
1; any act repealing or materially 
force for the recovery of fugitive slaves.?? 

This is the platform of the Union men. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Casexx] has an- 
nounced his readiness to stand upon it. If I am 
not mistaken—and I think I am not—an able and 
influential commercial paper in New York (the 


! the resolutions of this convention, 
| the lo 
I shall 


not suffer myself to doubt, sir, the loyalty 


': of the people of Georgia; but these declarations of | 


> hers in this resolution are not lo 
i. loyal. 


i 


yal; they are dis- 


, abide by this resolution? If Congress, in its wis- 
ii dom or discretion, should see fit hereafter to pro- 
1: hibit slavery in these Territories, or to modify the 
` fugitive slave law, either of which they have a 
:: clear constitutional right to do, will the people of 


|; cannot and will not believe it. 
`i they made a record which belies 
t: and their respect for the principles of their fathers 
i: and the Constitution of their country, and by and 
| by, they will tear out the leaf that contains it. | 
| | Resist even to the disruption of every tie which 
|. binds her to the Union, if the fugitive slave law is 
repealed or materially modified! What would be 
a material modification of thatlaw? Suppose Con- 
; gress should repeal it, and enact in place of it, the 
iH Short bill presented to the Senate by Mr. Webster, 


In an evil hour, 


Reclamation and prohibition, then, constitute one ` 


| compromise.” Suppose we do the same thing in ` 


. Legislature. That convention announced to the ; 
|| country what the people of Georgia, on the hap- | 


States; or any act suppressing the slave trade between |: 


rein; or any act prohibiting the introduction of , 


modifying the law now in |: 


Journal of Commerce) has highly commended | 
as manifesting ` 
alty and devotion of Georgia to the Union. | 


| But do the people of Georgia really mean to | 


| this State—one of the glorious thirteen—go delib- | 
| erately to work, and with sacrilegious hands, take | 
,| down this temple of our Union, which our fathers | 
_, founded and consecrated to liberty? No, sir, I 


their patriotism, | 
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during the last Congress, which he said he had 
| prepared after ‘* conferring with some of the most 
| £ eminent members of the profession, and especially 
| é with a high judicial authority, who has had more 
| *to do with questions of this kind, he resumed, 
‘than any other judge in the United States;” 
` would that be a material modification? It would 
‘certainly make a very important change in the 

law, inasmuch as that bill gave the alleged fugi- 

tivea right toa trial by jury, if he denied, in the 

manner provided, that he owed service to the claim- 

ant; and in the judgment of alt those who think 
:; the fugitive has a constitutional right to such a 
‘| trial, it would certainly be a very material change. 
» And judging from the resistance which a proposi- 
‘tion to give this right has always received from 
- the South, I am safe in assuming that such an al- 
: teration would be regarded there as a material modi- 
‘fication. Then Georgia, if Congress should pass 
ii this bill, having the sanction of Mr. Webster and 
‘| € a high judicial authority,” would resist even to 
i; the disruption of every tie which binds her to the 
u Union. This is precisely what her resolution 
:| says. And yet they are compromise men. The 
| Union men of Georgia are compromise men, and 
'i this is their platform; and those who represent 
' them in this House, and others who adopt this 
c pacer are denouncing Northern members and 
. Northern States as enemies of the Constitution of 
i their country, because they do not indorse the 
‘| finality of thecompromise measuree. The gentle- 
i; man from Florida, in his speech on this subject, 
i called upon General Scott to come out in a letter 
|| and indorse these measures, that his position be- 
fore the country might be distinctly known and 
understood. hat distinctness would an indorse- 
;ment or approval, in general terms, give to his 
:, position? None whatever. On the contrary, in- 
stead of defining, it would tend to render his posi- 
tion uncertain and equivocal. 

What is it to be a compromise man? The Union 
men of Georgia passed one resolution declaring 
i| the series of measures known as the compromise’ 
i| measures, a final settlement, and then passed the 
‘| resolution I have read, which defines what they 
| understand this final settlement is, afl announces 
| their pursose if it is not adhered to. The gentle- 
| man from Georgia (Mr. Srepuens] is a compro- 
| mise man; he has told us so very distinctly; and 
|, yet he becomes a disunionist if slavery is ‘prohib- 
‘| ited in free territory. Mr. Webster is a compro- 
i; mise man; and he said in his great compromise 
: Speech, and holds to it to-day: ‘ 
«c Wherever there is a foot of land to be staid back from. 
' becoming slave territory, I am ready to assert the principle 

of the exclusion of slavery. I am pledged to it; I have 
been pledged to it again and again; and I will perform 
:; these pledges.” 
And in his speech in Buffalo, just about a year. 
; ago now, he said: 
', I never would consent that there should be one foot of 
slave territory beyond what the old thirteen States had at 
|. the time of the formation of the Union. Never, never. 

The man cannot show his face to me and say he can prove 
| that I ever departed from that doctrine.” 

And we all know that the reason he gave for 
not applying the principle of the exclusion of sla- 
very to the Territories of New Mexico and Utah 
was, that he did not deem it necessary. He held 
that slavery could not go there. Wel, Mr. Web- 
'| ster is ready and pledged to assert the principle of 
excluding slavery wherever there is a foot of land 
to be staid back from becoming slave territory; 
ʻi and the gentleman from Georgia says he will re- 
ji sist to the disruption of every tie that binds him 
“to the Union, when that principle is asserted. 
‘| Mr. Webster says in the same (7th of March) 
i| speech: ‘* We are to use the first and last, and 
every occasion which offers, to oppose the exten- 
sion of slave power;”’ by which he means the ad- 
mission of slave States. The gentleman from 
Georgia will resist to the disruption of every tie 
‘| that binds him to the Union, ‘a refugal to admit 
as a State any territory hereafter applying, be- 
| cause of the existence of slavery therein.’” And yet 

| they are both compromise men! 
-e The question returns, What is it to'be a com- 
‘promise man? What is it that is settled? If 
: General Scott should indorse the compromise 
‘| measures, who would know whether he did so in 
| the sense of applying the principle of exclusion to 
| every foot of land that can be staid back from be- 
| coming: slave territory, as Mr. Webster does, or 
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propriety of the admission of New Mexico asa 
slave State on the ground of this tendency. 


in the sense of resisting to the disruption of every | and expectation that they will be received into the 
tie that binds him to the Union, as the gentleman |; Union as free States. It is true, as Southern gen- | 
2 


«Tsay to you and to them, [his consinenta,] that, in my 
judgment, they ought not to vote for any man for President 
who is not known to the country to be unqualifiedly, open- 


ly, and boldly in favor of the existing fugitive slave law.” | 


t * © In my judgment, they ought to affiliate or hold party 


association with no party at the North, whether styled ` 
Whig or Democratic, which does not with equal clearness ;. 


adopt and proclaim the like sentiment.” * * < So far from 


affiliating with them under a party name, I hold it to be the - 


highest duty of the citizen everywhere to put them down 
and drive them from power. I hold them, sir, to be the 


open and avowed enemies of the Government-—enemies of ` 
the Constitution of their country. I would just as soon hold , 
out a blue light to a British invading army, as to give |; 
Public duty and the highest '' 
dictates of patriotism require that all such factions should | 


countenance to such men. 


be crushed.’” 
This, sir, is plain language. 
those in this 


gentleman’s colleague, the other day, that the 

are in favor of the existing fugitive slave law as 1t 
is, and are opposed to its modification. And now, 
sir, I will not say of the gentleman and those who 


think with him that they ought to be put down; | 
but of their platform I will speak as plainly as he |: 


ha#spoken, and say that that ought to be and will 
be put down. It does not rest upon the Constitu- 
tion, and the American people will renounce it. 
There is a ‘blue light” on that 
discerned by those who are on it; but a light is 
there, clearly seen by those at a distance, and I 


‘notify the gentleman and the country that it is a || 


blue light. That platform. does not harmonize 
with the Constitution, but wars with it; it does 
not stand upon the Constitution, but defies and 
overrides it. 


I have seen about me many, of both political - 


parties, vying with each other to get an advanced 
and prominent position on that platform, as a 
means of assuring the country that they love the 
Union more than others. I do not doubt their 


love; perhaps I would not dispute that they love |: 


it better than others, as they say they do; but I 
beg them to give me some other evidence than this 
platform. 


And now, what is the-difference between South- | 


ern finality compromise men, and Southern Union 
men? The principal difference is, the former have 
mot announced their readiness to go to the same 
extreme as the latter. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Marswaxt] tells us that ‘‘the prin- 
ciple settled by the compromise” is, “that any 
Territory hereafter applying, at any future time, for 
admission into this Union, as a State, is to be 


admitted with or without slavery, as the people of ! 


the Territory may choose.” «Why, sir,” he 
adds, ‘‘it is ‘nominated in the bond.’ That was 
the . consideration we received. That killed the 
Wilmot proviso.” And this settlement must be 
the basis of the national Whig organization. Re- 
ferring to the resolution he offered in the Whig 
caucus, he says: 


6t f desired to submit the Congressional caucus resolution | 


for adoption by those who meant to participate in the pra- 
ceedings, as the proper mode of determining who had the 


right to fix the time and place for the holding a Whig Na |. 
«T'he principle of my resolu- | 


kok 


tional Convention.” 


tion is the only basis on which the Whig members of Con- 


gress can maintain organization, because it iR ESSENTIAL `i 


to a xaTioNnaL Whig organization.” 

Those only who could adopt the compromise 
in this sense had any right to participate in the 
proceedings fixing the time and place for the Na- 
tional Convention. This was his view; and as 


his resolution was not adopted, he and ten others | 


“ resisted to the disraption of every tie which 
bound them to the’? Whig party, and walked out 
of it. Whether they would go as far as the Union 
men propose to go, if Congress should modify the 
fugitive slave law in the material manner I have 
indicated, or should assert the principle of exclud- 
ing slavery from the Territories, they have not 
as distinctly informed us. They understand, and 
many other Southern Whigs besides those who 
withdrew from the caucus understand, that the 
paper of exclusion has been foreverabandoned. 

ut nothing is more certain than that Northern 
eompromise men understand it differently.. They 
are disposed to acquiesce in these measures so far 
as they relate to the Territories, with the hope 


It is addressed to — 
ouse who were unwilling to say by |: 
their votes on the compromise resolution of the `’ 


latform, not : 


$ 
ti 
vi 


i when admitted, they “‘ shall be received into the 
l; 
i 


< While [ hold, with as much integrity, I trust, and faith- 
fulness, as any citizen of this country, to all the original 
arrangements and compromises in which the Constitution 
|| under which we now live, was adopted, I never could, and 
|) Never can, persuade myself to be in favor of the admission 
of other States into the Union as slave States, with the in- 

ualities which were allowed and accorded to the slave- 
holding States, then in existence, by the Constitution. T 
| do not think that the free States ever expected, or could 
; expect, that they would be called onto admit further slave 
i States? * * * ¢¢3t may be-said that, according to 
| the provisions of the Constitution, new States are to be 
|! admitted upon the same footing as the old States. It may 


t 
i 
1 
i 


that every Territory, or portion of country may, at pleasure, 
{ establish slavery, and then say, we will become a portion of 
the Union, and will bring with us the principles which we 
: have thus adopted, and must be received on the same foot- 
i: ing as the old States. It will always be a question, whether 
i the other States have not aright (and I think they have the 

: clearest right) te require thatthe State coming into the 
t Union should come in upon an equality; and if the exist- 
| ence of slavery be an impediment to coming in on an 
| equality, then the State proposing to come in, should be re- 

quired to remove the inequality by abolishing slavery, or 


}! political ground, that it deranges the balance of the Consti- 
| tution.” 


| wi 
| livered some ten months after those measures were 
į passed, and with especial reference to them, he 
| spoke as if with a design to remove all doubt upon 
| this point, and said: 

s Permit me to say that I speak of no concessions.” 
* * ‘concede nothing.” * + Myopinion remains 
unchanged.” * * “1 never would consent that there 
should be one foot of slave territory beyond what the old 
thirteen States had at the time of the formation of the 
| Union.” f 
| . Mr. Bernien, in reply to Mr. Webster’s re- 
| marks in December, 1845, says: 


cording to the provisions of the Constiqution, is the exist- 
inglaw of the land.” * * «Th 
States is pledged by an act which has received the sanction 
i of allbranches of the Government, * * to the people of Texas 
| thar, on their compliance with certain conditions specified 


in the resolutions presented to them, they shall be admitted 
* R * * * 


‘ asa State of this Union.” 

tc One other remark. It is perfectly competent to the 
- Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster} to discuss the 
|; question of the annexation of a State where sLAVERY PRE- 
vals, and to urge his objection to the measure as one cal- 


‘|, BY THE CONSTITUTION between the several States of this 
: Onion; but it cannot-be expected from me, representing as 
+ I do one of those States where this institution prevails, that 
i; I should be influenced by those objections which are urged 
ii by that Senator.” x, * 
i! have before said, to any Senator to question the propriety of 
‘| the admission of Texas, on the ground of ils TENDENCY to 
1; disturb. the political balances between the States contem- 
ji plated by the Constitution.” 

ti . eae eos 

|; Here is a distinct admission by Mr. BERRIEN, 
that it was perfectly ope to any 
tion the propriety of the admission of Texas, on 
|| the ground of the tendency of the admission of a 
i! slave State to disturb the 
j| the States contemplated 


y the Constitution; and 


; ion was the existing law of the land, and ‘Texas 
|| had complied with the conditions. He did not think 
i peace U and so was not influenced by this ob- 
jection, bu 


ea 


ibe so; but it does not follow at all, from that provision, : 


take the alternative of beingezcluded}?”? *.* * ‘I there- ' 
; fore put my opposition, as well as on other grounds, on the | 


Now, it is quite clear that Mr. Webster's idea i g 
of the compromise measures is entirely consistent ; 
th these views; for in his Buffalo speech, de- | 


“T am now called on to act under a regolution which, ac- | 


faith of the United ; 


: culated to DISTURB the political balances CONTEMPLATED |: 


«c Ft is perfectly open, as I: 


nator to ques- |: 
pria balances between `: 
|: this, too, notwithstanding all branches of the Gov- ` 


i ernment had decided to admit her, and that decis- `: 


‘the admission of a slave State would have this ` 


' tis quite certain there is a wide difference of 
' opinion as to what has been settled by these com- 
' promise measures. They are understood differ- 
: ently. But I have no disposition to pursue the 

discussion at this time, upon this particular point 


ly 
i 
: 


- in regard to the Territories, and have alluded to it 


only for the purpose of replying. to the remarks of 
i: the gentleman from Kentucky. The North will 
stand by the laws, and be “ true to the Union, the 
. Constitution, and all its compromises.” Can 
' Southern gentlemen, who are themselves willing 
i: to abide by the same test, ask more? 
|: Ihave said that Ohio and Indiana, being new 
States formed from the United States territory, 
and admitted into the Union under the articles of 
! compact between the original States and the people 
and States of the Territory, could not establish 
| slavery and claim theright of reclaiming her slaves 
: escaping into other States. I am aware that very 
high authority can be given in favor of a different 
doctrine. Mr. Cray, in his great speech on his 
compromise resolutions, which he presented to 
the Senate during the last Congress, states and 
reasons upon this question as follows: 
£ The great principle which was in contest upon the mem- 
orable occasion of the introduction of Missouri into the 
: Union, was, whether it was competent, or was not compe- 
; tent for Congress to impose any restriction which ahould 
exist after she became a member uf the Union? We who 
: were in favor of the admission of Missouri, contended that 
by the Constitution, no such restriction could be imposed. 
We contended, that whenever she was once admitted into 
the Union, she had all the rights and privileges of any pre®x- 
| isting Stateof the Union; and that of these nghta and priv- 
: jleges, one was to decide for herself whether slavery should 
| or should not exist within her limits.” 


* 


i; & And so I thought that those who have been contending 
:: with so much earnestness and with so much perseverance 

for the Wilmot proviso, ought to reflect that even if they 
_ could carry their object, and adopt the Wilmot proviso, it 
would cease the moment any State to whose territory it 
was applicable. came to be admitted asa member of the 
Union. Noone contends now—no one believes—that, with 
regard to the Northwestern States, to which the ordinance 
of 1787 was applied—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
an—no one now believes that any one of those States, if 
they thought proper to do it, has not just as much a right to 
:; introduce slavery within her borders as Virginia has a right 
to maintain the existence of slavery within hers.” 


' Now,I deny that Ohio and the other States 


“j named, have any right, moral or legal, to establish 


| slavery within their respective boundaries. They 


|: certainly have not, unless it has come to: be an 
established doctrine, that States are not bound by 
their engagements, deliberately made and entered 


into. The contrary doctrine proceeds upon the 
idea that the States arë sovereign, and that when 
new States come into the Union, they come in on 
i: an equal footing with the other States, in all respects 
; whatever, which, as is supposed, necessarily in- 
cludes the right to hold and reclaim slaves. But 
this is not so. They may come in with restric- 
i| tions. These restrictions may be a matter of agree- 
‘ment. There may be distinctions. The Consti- 
` tution made some distinctions, certainly, between 
the original and new States, One was in reference 
: to the right to import slaves, This right could 
not be prohibited to the old States, by the Consti- 
' tution, for twenty years, but to the new States. it 
l! could be at once. In this respect the old and new 
‘i States were not on an equal footing. This distinc- 
‘ tion might have been perpetual. 


e 

‘| Massachusetts was a sovereign State, equal, in all 
respecte, to any other State at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Federal Government. Now, might she 
“not say on what terms she would unite with the 

other States in forming a Federal Union? She was 
‘a free State. Most or all the other States were 
slave States. Might not Massachusetts decide for 
- herself how far she would and how far ahe would 
: not bereaponsible for, or connected with slavery in 
the other States, and make a contract that would 
' be binding upon her and all the other States, ald 
and new? Might she not agree to recognize slavery 
as it existed, and only as it existed, so far as toallow 
i: slaves to be reclaimed in her territory, on condition 
' that all the States, old and new, would agree that 
< slavery should never be allowed in the territory of 
'. the new States? And would not such an agree- 


t admitted that others who did think sp ; ment be binding on all the parties to it? There 
might properly be influenced by it. Certainly, || can be-no doubt about this, and the only question 
then, it would be perfectly open to question the ;} is, whether such a contract was actually made. 
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The ordinance provides that each State to be 
formed from the Territory— 

« Shall be admitted on an equal footing with the original | 
States, in cll respects whatever : Provided, The constitu- i 
tion and 
the principles contained in these articles.” 

These principles excluded slavery from the ter- 
ritory forever, and were to form the basis of the 
State constitutions and governments forever. Com- 
ing into the Union, then, onan equal footing in all 
respects whatever, did not mean with the right to 
establish slavery, for that right was in express 
terms denied. They were to come in ‘ton an equal 
footing, in conformity to the principles contained in 
these articles.” These articles were a compact 
“ between the original States and the people and 
States in the territory,” and the States by coming 
into the Union under them, recognized and be- 
came parties to the compact, and were thencefor- | 
ward bound in honor and good faith to observe its 
stipulations. Now, nobody will deny that Ohio 
is a party to this compact. What right, then, has | 
she to violate it? If she were to establish slavery, 
and call upon Massachusetts to guaranty it by 
returning fugitive slaves, she would do what by 
her contract she agreed notto do. The extension 
of the right to reclaim fugitive slaves was pre- 
cisely what Massachusetts meant to guard against. 
This was done by guarding, or intending to guard 
against the extension of slavery itself. There is 
not the slightest doubt that that State so under- 
stood it. 
adopt the Constitution, General Heath said: 

“© Slavery cannot be extended. By their ordinance Con- | 
pen has declared that the new States shall be republican | 

tates, and have no slavery.” 

If States are bound in honor and good faith by | 
their compacts, then Massachusetts and Ohio are | 
bound by this compact. So, if the same ordi- | 
nance had been extended over the Mexican terri- | 
tory, and California had come into the Union | 
under it, she could have no right to disregard her | 
engagement, and establish 


slavery, as it is now | 
contended she may do. And I say that the | 
pledge mutually given and received by our fathers; 
the principles which they adopted, and agreed to | 
regard as fundamental, and the whole spirit of the | 
arrangement they made in reference to slavery, ' 
at the time the Government was formed, required | 
that this should be done. There can be no 
more doubt of this than of any other historical 
fact. There was, therefore, no concession on the 
part of the South in the admission of California; 
the concession was on the part of the North, in 
admitting her without the stipulations originally 
made and required of Ohio and other States, 
thereby waiving the principle of compromise of 
which Mr. Calhoun speaks. That principle is 


vernmnent be republican, and in conformity to |: 


|, right to become a slave State and reclaim her 


In the Massachusetts convention to | 


| Massachusetts has never consented to, either by 
| ratifying the Constitution under the slightest suspi- 
i cion that it did or could authorize it, or by con- 
| senting to the annexation. This is wrong. The 
whole annexation scheme was carried by the ex- 
ercise of wholly unauthorized and arbitrary power. 
No matter, in this view, whether slavery in Texas 
was right or wrong. Massachusetts had a right 
to decide for herself whether she would or would 
not be connected with it. 
_ So Ohio, disregarding her compact with Mas- 
sachusetts and the other States, might’ establish 
slavery, and the United States, by their laws, 
might require her slaves escaping to Massachu- 
setts to be returned. This also would be wrong. 
. Assuming that Ohio is bound to observe in good : 
faith, all the stipulations into which she has en- 
tered with the other States, we have this singular Ţ 
- state of things: Ohio, the first State admitted into 
the Union from United States territory, has no 


i 


‘ slaves in Texas, admitted from foreign territory, 
i while she is bound to return the slaves of Texas, 
i if they escape to Ohio, unles3 she falls back upon 
| her agreement to return them only to the original 
‘| States. And thisisa state of things which has 


i been brought about by a series of palpable viola- 


i 
i! 


Fi 


believe that the Divine Author of our existence intended a 
part of the human race to hold an absolute property in, and 
an unbounded power over others, marked out by His infinite 
goodness and wisdom as the objects of legal domination, 
never rightfully resistible, however severe and oppressive, 
| the inhabitants of these colonies might at least require from 
i the Parliament of Great Britain some evidence that this 
| dreadful authority over them had been granted to that 
| body.” 
This was a declaration by all the States repre- 
sented in the Continental Congress. 

I make these extracts simply to show that the 
colonies, and particularly the Southern colonies, 
regarded slavery as a great evil and a wrong, and 
desired to prevent its increase. The same senti- 
ments and opinions prevailed at a later period, 
when the Constitution was framed. 

Mr. Madison, who drafted the Constitution, 
said: “I think it wrong to admit the idea in the 
: Constitution, that there can be property in man;” 
‘and he “opposed the introduction of the term 
| slave or slavery into that instrument ” for this 
| reason. co 

Colonel George Mason, of Virginia, and a mem- 
ber of the Convention that framed the Constitution, 
said: 

« As nations cannot be rewarded or punished in the next 
world, they must be in this. By an inevitable chain of 


causes and effects, Providence punishes national sins by 
national calamities. He held it essential (he said) in every 


l 


| tions of the Constitution, and a gross disregard 
of the public faith. 
Why should not the slave States be satisfied | 
with the arrangement made by the framers of the | 
Government? They were satisfied with it then. 
That arrangement left slavery as it was, under the 


| 

| vided for a return of slaves that should escape to 
| other States and the Territories. 
| should they desire, unless they desired to extend 


|; the institution? This they did not then wish to 


| do. Indeed, they were as much opposed to it as : 
i the free States were. The sentiment of the coun- 
| try, South as well as North, previous to the time | 
‘ the Constitution was framed, was such as of itself | 
to give strong assurance that such an arrangement 
as I have shown would be made. Slavery was 
regarded as a great moral, social, and political evil; 
and it was contended by the South, and correctly, 
' that it was an evil which had been entailed on the 
| United States by the measures of the mother coun- 
| try during the period of colonial dependence. The 
colonies made repeated efforts to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves, but could not obtain the con- | 
sent of the British Government. 
Mr. Jefferson, being unable to attend the Vir- 
il ginia State convention, held at Williamsburg in 
|! August, 1774, as a delegate, expressed his views 
i to the convention, on the subject of slavery, as | 
|. follows: | 


| 


secured by her free constitution, if that shall re- 
main, but she is not bound by the same articles 
of compact not to alter it in this particular, that | 
Ohio is. | 
But, it may be said, Ohio is a sovereign State, 
and can do what she pleases within her own ter- 


'i the most salutary tendenc 


& For the most trifling reasons, and sometimes for no i 
:: conceivable reasons at all, his Majesty has rejected Jaws of ; 
y x: * thus preferring i 

the immediate advantages of a few African cérsairs to the | 
i lasting interest of the American States, and to the rights | 
of human nature, deeply wounded by this infamous prac- | 
tice? * * ‘THE ABOLITION OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY 


IS THE GREATEST OBJECT OF DESIRE IN THESE COLO- | 


ritory; and if she chooses to establish slavery, 
there is no power that can interfere to prevent It. | 
Very well; this may beso. But because she is 
sovereign she cannot call upon the United States, 
or her sister States, in violation of her solemn en- `: 
gagements with them, to reclaim her fugitive slaves, |; 
under the provision of the Constitution relating to | 
‘* persons held to. service or labor in one State | 
escaping into another.” She is one State, it is || 
true, but not a State having this right, because 
she waived it in her agreement never to hold | 
slaves. ; 
Now, if Massachusetts, by becoming a party to i; 


i 
i 


i 
i 


this compact and these agreements, meant to | 


deny, and supposed she did deny, to all the States 
to be formed from the territory then owned by 
the United States, any right to reclaim fugitive 
slaves within her limits, at the same time distinctly 
conceding the right to the original States, I sub- 
mit whether she could possibly have supposed the 
General Government would have power, against 
her will and consent, to give this right to slave 
States formed from foreign territory, or in any 
manner to make her responsible for, or to connect 
her with, slavery in such territory? This was 
One of the scone Constitutional objections to the 
annexation of Texas. The United States‘gre now | 
guarant _Slavery there, and Texas clits the’ 
right to reclaim heralaves in Massachusetts, which 


| contracted or interested motives, but a general philan- 


nies, where it was unhappily introduced in their infant | 
| state. But previous to the ENFRANCHISEMENT of the 
| slaves we have, it is necessary to exclude all further import- ; 
| ations from Africa.” j 


On the 12th of January, 1775, Georgia made 
the following declaration of her sentiments in re- 
gard to slavery: 

« We, the representatives of the extensive district of Da- 


rien, in the colony of Georgia, being now assembled in $ 
Congress, by authority and free choice of the inhabitants of ; 
I 


said district, now freed from their fetters, do resolve: 5. 
To show to the world that we are not influenced by any 


thropy for ALL MANKIND, of whatever climate, language, | 

:' OR COMPLEXION, we hereby declare our disapprobation and | 
abhorrence of the unnatural 

|, ea, (however the uncultivated s 

: specious arguments inay plead for it,) a practice founded i 

: in injustice and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our liber- | 

| ties, (as well as Jives,) debasing part of our fellow-crea- | 


: tures below men, and corrupting the virtue and morals of | 
|: the rest, and is laying the basis of that liberty we contend ji 


ii for, (and which we pray the Almighty to continue to the 
i latest posterity,) upon a very wrong foundation. We, 
‘| therefore, resolve at all times to use our utmost endeavors 
i. for the manumission of our slaves in this colony, upon the 
|; most safe and equitable footing for the master and them- 
i: selves. Vide lst vol., 4th. series, American Archives, p. 


| 1138. a 

The Continental Congress, on the 6th of July, 

| 1775, published to the world a declaration of rights 
on'taking-up arms. ‘It begins in- these words: 


control of the States in which it existed, and pro- `: 


What more ` 


`! a duty on the importation of slaves, an 


actice of slavery in Ameri- |: 
state of our country or other | | 


| point of view, that the General Government should have 
' power to prevent the increase of slavery.” 

Colonel Bland, of Virginia, and also a member 
i of the Convention, ‘¢ wished slavery had never 
_* been introduced into America; but, as it was im- 
: * possible, at thistime, to cure the evil, he was very 
‘ willing to join in any measure that would prevent 
‘its extending further.” 

Now, if these statements correctly indicate the 
state of public sentiment and opinion of that day, 
can it be thought strange that, in forming a new 
Government, care should be -taken to prevent 
so great an evil, as slavery was universally regard- 
ed to be, from extending? On the contrary, would 
not an omission to aprons all legal restraints to the 
spread of such an evil in the country have been 
much more strange? 

A few extracts from the remarks of some of the 
members of the State conventions to adopt the 
Federal Constitution, will show the sentiment that 
prevailed in those bodies. 

_ Luther Martin, in the Maryland State Conven- 
tion, said: f 

« We ought to authorize the General Government to 
make such regulations as may be thought most advanta- 
geous for the gradual abolition ef slavery, and the emancip- 
ation of slaves which are already in the States.” 

Mr. Iredell, in the State Convention of North 
Carolina, said: 

«s When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it will 
be an event which must be pleasing to every generous 
mind, and every friend of human nature.” 

Judge Wilson, who had been a member of the 
Federal Convention, said, in the State Convention 
of Pennsylvania: 

“ I consider this clause (prohibiting importation) as lay- 
ing the foundation for banishing slavery out of the coun- 
try? * * * “The new States which are to be formed 
will be under the control of Congress in this particular, and 
slavery will never be introduced among them.” 

And remarks were made upon the subject in the 
first Congress under the Constitution. On the 13th 
of May, 1789, Mr. Parker, of Virginia, proposed 
said he 
“ hoped Congress would do all that lay in their 
‘ power to restore to, human nature its inherent priv- 
; * ileges, and, if possible, oe off the stigma under 
i which America labors. ‘The inconsistency of our 
| *principles, with which we are justly charged, 
| < should be done away.” 
| _ Mr. Madison was also a member of the first 
| Congress, and favored Mr. Parker’s proposition. 
| Among other things he said; 
| Every addition the States receive to their number of 
| slaves tends to weaken and render them less capable of self- 
In case of hostilities with foreign nationa, they 
| will be the means of inviting attack instead of repelling in- 
` vasion. It is a necessary duty of the General Government 
to protect every part of their confines against danger, as 
well interna! as external. Everything, therefore, which 
tends to increase danger, though it be a local affair, yet, if 
itinvolves national expense or safety, becomes of concern 
to every part ofthe Union, and is a ERT subject fór the 
consideration of those charged with the general administra- 
tion of the Government.” -. : 


Now, does not all thisshow, indisputably, thet 


| defence. 


i 
| 
1 


«6 If it were possible for man to exercise theif reason to | 


| the exercise of the power to prohibit slavery in 


852.) 


apes 
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the Territories would be consistent with the pledge |! 
mutually given and received by our fathers, and || 
that it would be such an administration of the | 
Government as was distinctly contemplated by the 
act of Union? Can anything be clearer? 


I come now to my third proposition, which is, 
that ifthe sentiments and opinions expressed by 
the distinguished Senator trom Kentucky in the 
last Congress are just, they vindicate Northern 
anti-slavery sentiment as a just principle, by which 
the conduct of conscientious men must be gov- 
emed. By anti-slavery sentiment I do not mean 
abolition, which proposes or seeks to interfere, 
through the General Government, with slavery in 
the States. Of this there is not enough to dogood 
or hurt. Nor do l mean a sentiment which is op- 
posed to yielding a faithful obedience to the Con- 
stitution in all its parts, precisely as it was under- 
aooi oy its framers. Such obedience must be 
rendered, or anarchy at once ensues. But] mean 
a sentiment which is opposed to any legislation, or 
omission to legislate, by which the General Gov- 
ernment, or any of the citizens of the United 
States, as such, shall be responsible, directly or ; 
indirectly, sor the increase of slavery or the slave 

wer, ‘ 

On the Sth of February, 1850, Mr. Cray com- | 
menced his great speech, in- the Senate, on his! 
compromise resolutions. He made that speech and | 
some remarks on the 26th of the same month, un- 
der a sense of pet solemnity and responsibility. ` 
Among other things, he said: 

“Iam in a peculiar situation, Mr. President, if you will 
allow me to say so—without any earthly object of ambition 
before me, standing, as it were, upon the brink of etemity ; 
separated to a great extent from all the earthly ties which 
connect a mortal with bis being, during this transitory state. 

I am ex ing soon to go hence, and owing no responsi- 
bility but that which I owe to my own conscience and to 
God; ready to express any opinions upon all and every 
subject, | am determined to do 20.” ee eee 

“If, unhappily, we should be involved in war, in civil 
war, between the two parts of this Confederacy, in which 
the effort upon the one side should be to restrain the intro- 
duction of slavery into the new Territories, and upon the 
other side to force its introduction there, what a spectacle 
should we present to the astonishment of mankind, in an 
effort, not to propagate rights, but—I must say it, though I 
trust u will be und to be said with no design to ex- 
cite feeling—a war to propagate wrongs in the territories 
thus acquired from Merica? ERR R we an 

‘t J never can and never will vote, and no earthly power 
will ever make me vote, to spread slavery over territory where j 
it does not exist.” * * ‘It is contrary to my own judg. ' 
ment and to my own conscience.” ROJER a a ee 

“ From the earliest moment when I could consider the || 
institution of slavery, I bave held and I have said, from |; 
that day down to the present, again and again, and J shall ,' 
g° lo the grave with the opinion, that it is an evil, a social 
and political evil, and that itis a wrong as it respects those | 
who are subject to the institution of slavery. These are my i 
opinions.” * * < About this time last year, I addressed || 
a letter to a friend in which I suggested these opinions, and || 
sketched out what appeared tome might be a practicable || 
plan for the gradual emancipation of slavery in Kentucky.” 

* + &I was anxious that, if any one of my posterity, or any 
human being who comes after me, should have occasion to 
ok into my sentiments and ascertain what they were on | 
this great institution of slavery, to put them on record there; |, 
and ineffectual as I*zaw the project would be, I felt it war ; 
@ 8 duty which I owed to myself, to truth, to my country, and | 
to my God, to record my sentiments.” 

This is remarkable language; and it ie the lan- 

e of a remarkable man, occupying a remark- 
able position before the country. Nobody doubted 
his ardent, deep-toned patriotism. He had always 
lived in the slave States; was himself a slaveholder, 
and had witnessed during a long life-—then rapidly, 
as he seemed himself to be fully aware, drawing 
to a close—the effects of the slave system. Under 
these circumstances he utters his opinions. To | 
force slavery into the Territories acquired from ' 
Mexico would be, he says, to propagate, not rights . 
but wrongs. He says he will not vote, no earthly 
power can make him vote, to spread slavery over ` 
free territory, because it would be contrary to his ` 
conscience; in other words, because, in the judg- 
ment of his conscience, it would be wrong. He | 
says slavery is an evil, a social and political evil, | 
and a wrong to those who are subject to it; that he 
has always entertained, and shall go to the grave |, 
with this opinion. i 

All this is Northern anti-slavery sentiment. And | 
now, I ask, if it would be wrong to introduce | 
slavery into the Mexican territories, why should 
it be allowed to go there? Ayd yet Mr. Crar’s |: 
argument for the compromise on this question, |; 
was this: 


i 


“Tt [his plan) leaves the entire theater of the whole ces- 
sion of these Territories untouched by legislative enact- 
ments, either to exclude or admit slavery.” = * * x 
t 1 hope, then, to keep the whole of these matters untouched 
by any legislation of Congress upon the subject of slavery, 
leaving it open and undecided. Non-action by Congress is 
best tor the Routh, and dest for all the views which the South 
have disclosed to us, trom time to time, as corresponding to 
their wishes, ` 

Whysleave the theater of these Territories un- 
touched me legislative enactment, either to exclude 
or admit slavery, if it would be wrong to admit it? 
If slavery should go therein consequence of leaving 
the question “t open and undecided,” for the pur- 
pox of excluding or admitting it, would not the 

nited States be responsible for it? They might 
decide the question. They refuse, it is true, 
directly to establish slavery; but leave it open, that 
others may do it. If done, then, it will be done 
with their consent. Is not this voluntarily recog- 
nizing slavery in the Territories, in the event of its 
being introduced, by those who are interested to 
introduce it? It certainly is leaving the question 
open and undecided by design, as best for all the 
views of those who are supposed to have this inter- 
est. Now, cana Government, having the power 
to prohibit an institution which is a social and 
political evil, voluntarily permit it under such cir- 
cumstances, and avoid responsibility for the wrong 
that may be done to those who may be subject 
to it? 

Mr. Cuar, in the course of his argument against 
any legislation, speaks of the Missouri compro- 
mise line of 36° 30’, and says: 

“Batif you adopt the Missouri line, and thus interdict 
slavery north of that line, you do legislate upon the subject 
of slavery ; and you legislate for its introduction, withouta 
corresponding equivalent of legislation south of that line 
for ita admission ; for I insist that if there be legislation in- 
terdicting slavery north of the line, then the principles o 
equality would require that there should be lopistation ad- 
mitting slavery south of the line.” * * “If there be 
majority who are for interdicting slavery north of the line; 
there ought to be a majority, if justice is done to the South, 
to admit slavery south of the line.” 

Now, is it not strange that from such prem- 
ises men can reason to such conclusions? Sup- 

ose slavery is prohibited north of this Missouri 
ine of 36° 30’, what is done? Right is secured, 
and wrong is prevented; an institution which is a 
wrong to those who are subject to it is excluded 
PY law; a social and political evil is prevented. 

his is Mr. Cray’s view. Now, what “ corre- 
sponding equivalent ” is it which he says the South 
should have for this, upon the “ principles of equal- 
ity ” and ‘‘ justice?’ It is, that they should be 


allowed by law to ‘‘ propagate wrongs;’’ to intro- ‘: 


duce ‘‘a social and political evil” into free terri- 


tory. In other wo 


science) authorizing the, doing of a wrong south 
of a given line, because it cannot be done north 
of it. 

lt is apparent that Mr. CLay’s mind is here en- 


grossed with the idea of making out his compro- | 
‘mise. There is no other way to account for these | 
views, so utterly at war with the great principle” 
' which he lays down, that slavery is wrong, and 


that it woul be wrong to extend it. He has got 
hold of the idea of equality, equal rights, which the 
South urge with so much vehemence, and with 
an apparent conviction that there is really some- 


thing in it; but he and other Southern gentlemen | 
n the very erroneous assumption that | 


proceed u 


the free States, by the interdiction of slavery 


further south than 360 36’, would gain some privi- ` 


lege, or more than a fair share or moiety of rights 
and privileges, as between States or partners en- 
titled to equal 
extension of slavery under this Government can 
be claimed by anybody, or anywhere, as a right or 
privilege, is wholly inadmissible. ‘l'he proposition 
refutes itself; for it necessarily implies a trampling 
upon the rights of others. {Í use no stronger lan- 
guage than Mr. Cray uses. It is a right, if there 


‘Is anything in this claim, secured by the Govern- 


ment to one, to ‘‘ propagate wrongs ” against 


i others; and the view of the South is, that they will 


be deprived of ** equal rights and privileges,” un- 
less they are allowed to do this just as far as the 


. North are prohibited from doing it. This keeps 


up the *‘equilibrium.”’. 
But my point is, that Mr. Cuar’s position is a 
fall indorsement of Northern anti-slavery senti- 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Goodrich. 


8, to have a law (which Mr. 
Crary could not vote for without violating his con- | 


rivileges. But the idea that the © 
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ee 
i ment. His principle, carried out, bringa him 
a up to the ground occupied by the great mass 
` of the people of the North, and requires not mere- 
ly non-action, but prohibition. His position is, 
that it would be contrary to his conscience to 
“make himself responsible for slavery in free terri- 
' tory, and, therefore, he will not vote for it. Very 
well; but what is it to be responsible for spreadin 
slavery over free territory? 1s nota man as muih 
responsible for what he omits to do (having the 
ability and opportunity to do it) as for what he 
actually does, if, as a known consequence of either, 
an institution may be established which isa social 
and political evil, and a wrong to those who may 
be subject to it? For example: if there is reason 
to fear that slavery will be the result of refusing to 
ponen it, if it is not morally certain it will not 
e, can a man, having a vote to give, relieve him- 
self from responsibility short of prohibition? The 
very circumstance on which, in the chain of events, 
i the whole question may turn, may be present 
' prohibition. Prohibition, and that alone, may 
stop the operation of causes which have hereto- 
fore resulted in the extension of slavery; while 
the moral effect of non-action, or non-prohibition, 
may be the continued operation of those causes, 
: which may be expected to lead to the same results 
` hereafter. 

If, then, Mr. Cray cannot vote to spread slavery 
over free territory because it would be wrong, and 
contrary to his conscience, can he not see—must 
not everybody see—that other men may feel bound 
to vote to prohibit it, because it would be wrong, 
and contrary to their consciences, not to do it? " 
is not a question of constitutional power; that Mr. 
Cray concedes. The Constitution, in his opinion, 
no more requires others to abstain from prohib- 
iting slavery, than it requires him to vote to 
establish it. Admitting, then, that slavery is an 
evil, the simple question with every conscientious 
man, who may be called on to vote in regard to it, 
should be, and must be, how, always keeping with- 
in the powers of the Constitution which he has 
sworn to support, he can vote so as most certainly 
to prevent the evil from increasing? And every 
man, North or South, who condemns a vote con- 
scientiously given to prohibit slavery in free terri- 

| tory, condemns the principle upon which Mr. 
Cuay says no earthly power shall ever make him 
vote to spread it over such territory. And if any- 
‘body doubts that this subject has taken hold of 
| the ‘* consciences of a great portion of the commu- 
l nity,” let him read the following extract from Mr. 
' Webster’s speech, in 1848, on the Mexican war, 
j Mr. Webster never uttered sentiments that were 

; more just and true. He said: 


6 On the general question of slavery, a great portion of 
the community is already strongly excited. The subject 
has not only attracted attention as a question of politics, 
_ but it has struck a far deeper-toned chord. It has arrested 
': the religious feeling of the country ; it has taken strong hold ‘ 
| on the consciences of men. He is a rash man, indeed, and 
little conversant with human nature, and especially haa he 
a very erroneous estimate of the character of the people of 
this country, who supposes that a feeling of this kind is to 
be trifled with or despised. It will assuredly cause itself 
to be respected. It may be reasoned with, it may be made 
willing—I believe it is entirely willing—to fulfill all exist- 
ing engagements and all existing duties, to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution, as it is established, with whatever 
i. regrets about some provisions which it docs actually con- 
|, tain. But to coerce it into silence—to endeavor to restrain 
its free expression—to seek to compress and confine it. 
warm as it is, and more heated as such endeavors would 
‘ inevitably render it—should all this be attempted, I know 
‘| nothing. even in the Constitution or the Union itself, which 
| would not be endangered by the explosion which might 
,| follow.” 


I have had no reference in these remarks to can- 
didates for the Presidency, and my allusions to 
! Mr. Webster and General Scott have been simply 
4 for the purpose of illustration. I have not been 
ii speaking upon the subject of the Presidency. 
‘' © When the Whig Convention shall present its 
|| candidates to the country, all J shall ask to know 
li im, that they are true to the” true principles of the 
: “ Union, the Constitution, and all its compro- 
mises. The old. Whig party is good enough for 
| me. I have ever thought it a Union party,” and 
I desire no-new, and especially no sectional, testa. 
I believe in the old principles of that party, and 


| fortunes.” 
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SPEECH OF HON. LINCOLN CLARK, 
OF 1OWA, 


Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 28, 1852. 
The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 


the Whole on the state of the Union on the Indian appro- 
priation bill 


Mr. CLARK obtained the floor, and said: 

Mr. Cuaraman: It is with no little reluctance 
that I undertake to impose myself upon the com- 
mittee at this late hour in the evening. I feel the 
difficulties which surround me. I feel that there 
are many here who would listen at least with much 
more patience and complacency to what [ might 
have to say upon another day than they would do 
at this time; but by way of relieving my friends 
and the gentlemen around me, [ will say that, al- 
though Č had intended, and should, under other 
circumstances, have occupied my full hour, I will 
not, under present circumstances, detain the com- 
mittee more than half that time. ; 

Sir, when I noticed the result of the vote on the 
Missouri bill to-day, | was disposed to congratu- 
iate myself upon the feeling which prevailed in 
this Hall in favor of making grants of land to the 
new States for railroad purposes, and I was in 
hopes that the battle had been fought upon that 
bill in votes as it had been in the matter of argu- 
ment in the early part of the session. I was in 
hopes that every obstacle was removed, and that 
the State of Iowa would come in for her share of 
the patronage and bounty of the Government, in 
connection with the neighboring State of Missouri. 
I hardly expected that we should meet with an 
evil genius in the person of the gentleman from 
Hlinois. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. You knew it all along. 

Mr.CLARK. I knew that there were some 
inclinations of that kind in the gentleman’s mind, 
and I supposed [ knew the motives that prevailed 
with him. { will speak of these motives at the 
proper place, as far as ] can do so consistently 
with the facts and the evidence beforeme. I hear 
a voice which says we knew this opposition from 
the beginning to the present time. Sir, there was 

> some intimation of this kind, but knowing, as we 
did, that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Campr- 
BELL] stood alone in his opposition; that no other 
gentleman from his State, in either House of Con- 
ess, was with him in his opposition, having 
heard that the delegation from his own State, both 
in the House and Senate, had used their exertions 
q do not know how far this may be true) to en- 
eavor to pursuade him to forbear in his opposi- 
tion, we did hope 
and influence eno 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I acknowledge the author- 
ity of no one over me. 

Mr. CLARK, I did not mean to speak disre- 
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Mr. Chairman, let me ask you, and through 


: you, the gentleman who has just taken his seat, 
Mr. CamPBELL,) whether the people of Iowa |! it 


shall be permitted to enjoy the control of their own |: 
affairs, to select their own representatives to speak | 
for them, in this high place of legislation, or `' 
whether they will commit that trust to the gentle- 
man from Illinois? When my constituents are 
ready to choose the latter alternative, 1 hope the 
gentleman from Illinois will present his creden- 
tials, and give us who are legally here due notice, 
atany rate, of the extent to which he claims to 
represent the people of an adjoining State. The 
gentleman has said, that there were those of the 
people of Iowa who look with feelings of opposi- 
tion to the passage of a bill which contemplates 
the construction of a road from one particular 
point to another particular point which he has 
named. How much greater knowledge of the 
facts upon this subject he may have than I have, 
it is not for me to say. [admit that the gentle- 


_ man lives in the neighborhood of the district which 
` I represent; I admit there is some commercial 


communication froma partof my State, to the © 


‘town in which he lives, and it is possible he may ` 


` occasionally have heard sentiments such as he has 


from the record—that he falsifies the record when 


| 


that they might have authority — b 


: and without the least force. 


alluded to to-day. But was there ever projected 
a great commercial channel to which there was no 
opposition? I undertake to say, the people whom 
I represent are as unanimous upon this measure, 
as they could reasonably be expected to be upon 
any other, or as any other people could be expect- 
ed to be, upon a measure of like character. i 
Mr. Chairman, I have said that the people of 
Iowa have cherished this scheme for_long years. 
The gentleman from Illinois has intimated that so 
far as the opinion and wishes of the mass of the 
people of Iowa are concerned, it was without au- 
thority. Now, I say to him that he speaks aside 


he makes that statement. l 
Mr. CAMPBELL. I desire not to be misunder- |: 
stood. I said that I had letters from respectable i 
gentlemen in the State of Iowa, protesting in the ‘i 
strongest terms against this grant of land for the 
construction of the Dubuque and Keokuck road. 
Mr. CLARK. Did I understand the gentle- | 
man to refer to any letters other than the one he | 
received from the committee to which he alluded? ' 
Mr.CAMPBELL. That was the letter I refer 


to. 
Mr. CLARK. I asked the gentleman as to the 
authorship of that letter, but 


me. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. 
committee. 
Mr. CLARK. I asked him to read the letter, 
ut he refused. I utterly repudiate that evidence, 
which cannot be produced. 


e did not inform |: 


1 said it was signed by the ! 


It may be fictitious | 


Mr. CAMPBELL. I will state that this was . 


ully of the gentleman in his associations `i a letter which was sent to me, and that I do not ` 


with his colleagues by any means. But I did not II 
know but he might be willing to receive their 
counsel. I did not know but he might be willing 
to yield to their united judgment and voice upon 
this subject. But it seems we are disappointed. 
Is may be the result will show that we are sadly 
disappointed. One thing, at least, is true: the 

eman stands alone in his opposition, and it 
will be his destiny to stand alone in his glory. I 
envy him not all that he will get from Fis oppo- 
sition to the contemplated grant of land. i he 
sees here reputation and political fortune; if he 
feels here that approbation which is spread abroad 
in the conscience of a faithful public servant, that 
he has done nobly, done justly,and done his duty, 
why lethim enjoy it all. Then Jet him say that 
no opinions have operated upon him, none would 
operate upon him—that he has stood like a rock 
in Ppponiion to that which we hold most dear. 

. Chairman, the bill upon which the gentle- 
man from Illinois has made his remarks is one . 
most important to the people whom I have the 
honor to represent upon this floor. They have 
cherished it for five long years. They have looked 
to the result with most anxious feelings—deepand | 
lively. I can assure you, sir, they look to no re- 
sult of a legislative character—none of a political 
character, with anything like the depth and sensi- 
tiveness of interest with which they regard this 
measure. 


‘give ip 


. intend 


: right to speak of it in this House. 


know whether it was the design of those who sent 
it, that it should be made public, and, therefore, I 
cannot read it here. Ifthe gentleman desires to see 
it privately, I can show it to him, but I cannot 
ablicity unless I know that the writers 
it for such. 

Mr. CLARK. Then the gentleman has no | 
We have the 


: privilege to know the authenticity of documents '' 


which are presented here, and upon which the 
gentleman plants his opposition to this bill. There | 


, are great interests at stake here. Thereare inter- 


: and poverty 


:; to allude to a matter of evidence which he could 
:; Not produce. 


ests which, if they prevail, are, in a commercial 
point of view, to make our people; and which, if ; 
they do not prevails will leave them in leanness ` 
1 or long.years. Why, sir, in a court 
of justice, the gentleman would not be permitted 


I know we have not the samestrin- 


‘gent rules in force here, but in consideration of, 


, that any such mode of producing evidence is un- 


the great interests which are at stake, I submit” 


fair and unjust. I pronounce it as disingenuous |: 
as it would be if any other great interest were at 
stake in a court of justice. The gentleman will 


| understand that I speak in terms of no disrespect, | 


; when I say I repudiate the thing. I sa 

. myself, as I trust other gentlemen will 
`: themselves, that it will not work the slightest con- 
,, Vietion or prejudice. Then, sir, I say the gentle- , 


that for |, 
say for |! 


be 
i 
i 


cause it to wither. 


; ask, What if the result should be 


[May 28, 
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man misrepresents the people of Iowa, when he 
says they regard this projéct as without author- 


‘But Talluded to the record of the evidence of 
this fact. There have been not less than three 
legislative memorials upon this very subject. It 
has been contemplated. It has been canvassed 
and recanvassed. Ithas been examined with care, 
under counsel, and with a knowledge of the facts 
for the last five years. Our Legislature has sent 
its memorials here from time to time, asking you 
to act upon the strength of their request, thua 
formally and authoritatively set forth. Yet the 
gentleman from Illinois says this is a zoania 
proceeding. He says the advocates of this bill 
ure acting without authority. That is the sub- 
stance of it; that our scheme, like Jonah’s gourd, 
has sprung up in a night, and I suppose he would 
be the worm which would gnaw at its root, and 
I trust that it may not be so. 

What is the statement of facts upon which the 
adler chiefly places his argument? Why, 

e says the object is to supersede the necreaily for 
the improvement of the Des Moines and Rock 
River Rapids in the Mississippi river, No such 


: purpose can be entertained by one representing a 


district along side of those rapids upon one side, 
and just as much interested in their improvement 
as the people upon the other side canbe. ldo not 
believe any such purpose is designed by those in- 
terested in the Dubuqueand Keokuck road. I do 
not put this road upon that ground, namely, that 
itis necessary to construct it for the purpose of 
obviating the rapids. No man feels more sensi- 
tively than I do the necessity of the great rivers 
of the country, as thecommercial channels of the 
country. And, sir, if you make us this grant, so` 


‘that we shall be able to construct this road, we 


will never say that we will forbear to ask for an 


| appropriation to clear out these rapids, so as to 


give unobstructed navigation of the great river of 
the country from its mouth to the Falls of St. An- 
thony; but, on the contrary, we tell you now, as 
we will tell you hereafter, that we will labor as 


‘zealously for an appropriation to improve those 


rapids, as if this road should never be constructed. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. The gentle- 
man will permit me to ask him, whether, if this 
road is constructed, he deems it a necessary work 
for the Government to undertake to improve those 


` rapids by cutting a channel? I will state to him, 
‘ that the estimates from the Department represent 


that it will cost between $300,000 and $400,000 to 


' cut a channel in the rapids. 


_Mr. CLARK. Most unquestionably. Why, 
sir, all that upper region of country is interested 
in the improvement of therapids. ideny the fact, 


i- that the interest is confined to the region of rapids 


themselves. All the districts, from New Orleana 


‘to St. Anthony, are just as much interested in the 


improvement of the rapids as the district of the 
gentleman from Galena (Mr. Campsext] or my 
own. 

Sir, the Mississippi is a great public highway. * 
It is not only a commercial channel, but it is na- 


, tional in its character, and appropriations ought 
:to have been made long ago for the removal of 


these obstructions, and the construction of this 
road can never lessen that obligation nor the ne- 


| cessity. 


The gentleman has told you that there are 
many towns growing up on the Mississippi river 
which will be injured by a road passing in this 
direction. Sir, it is all fanciful; those towns will 


‘ not be injured to any very great degree, if at all, 


by the construction of this road; and in consider- 
ation of the plans we have in view, for a system 


: of roads in Iowa, all the chief towns upon the 
: Mississippi river will be benefited if the bill 


passes as we have presented it. But I may well 

pacal injury 
to some river towns ?—are towns to be built up at 
the expense of the whole internal commerce and 


` business of the country? 


Now, the gentleman has made himself the pe- 


:, culiar champion of theriverinterest. Where arehi 
| associates from Illinois ? 


Is there no one whose. 
district borders upon the Mississippi river but his 
own? If I mistake not, there are three districts in 
his State that border upon the Mississippi river 
pe is_ the Representative from the Quincy 

istrict? Where is the Representative from the 
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Jacksonville district? Whereis he from the Cairo 
district? Where are they? Have they no in- 
terest in improving the navigation of the river? 
Is the gentleman from- the Galena district [Mr. 
CamPBELL] the sole self-constituted guardian of 
the Mississippi river? Well, sir, if this be so, and 
the world should ever go back to Mythology, as 
some imagine it may, and I should be in the coun- 


cil which advises it, I will move that the gentle- `; 


man from Illinois (Mr. CamPBELL] be the Nep- 


tune of the Upper Mississippi, and that the tri-- 


dent be put into his hands, and that he shall swa 
it over all ‘‘ the lesser gods and little fishes.” 


Now, | wish to state a point of more import- ` 


ancein this argument. The gentleman states that 


this road runs parallel with the Mississippi river. | 


Has he adduced any evidence to show the fact? 
All the evidence he gave for it was that its two 
termini were upon the Mississippi river; that it 
started from Dubuque, and ended in Keokuck— 
both points upon the Mississippi river. But, sir, 


does it follow that you must stretch a string, as a | 


surveyor would draw his line from point to point, 
between those two points, and construct the road 
upon it? If this were done, it would cross the 

ississippi river several times. But let me say 


to you, sir, that the road pursues no such direc- | 
tion. It moves from the point from which it starts, | 
at an angle of at least forty-five degrees, if not | 


more, with the course of the river, into the in- 


terior. Thatroad has already been surveyed sev- | 


dl Gb or eighty miles from the starting point, 
and that point is that distance from the nearest 
accessible point upon the river; and it is to pro- 
gress in the same direction, and. consequently the 
gentleman will see, upon the principles of trigo- 
nometry—for J suppose that he is as well versed 
in trigonometry as he is in parallelisms—that it 

a still further and further from the river until 
it comes to the culminating point—if I may so 
speak—and then it will be at least a hundred miles 
from its sernne pomt and far in the interior: 
At that point it deflects, and makes towards the 


river again, in the direction of Keokuck, the dis- | 


tance and angle with the river being nearly the 
same from the point of deflection as to it, until it 
reaches the river at the place last named. 

. The gentleman says that no Western point is 
named. Now, if he is exceedingly anxious—if he 
is sincerely and honestly anxious—that this road 
shalfnot be a parallel road, and that there should 
be security to that effect—if he will move a West- 
ern point—we will most cheerfully accept of the 
amendment, provided always, that he mentions 
one that suits us. Now, let me say to you, that 
this Dubuque and Keokuck road is nothing more 
than two branches of the Davenport and Coun- 
cil Bluffs road. And here I meet another point 
which the gentleman so unfairly made. He said 
that there was no outlet; that it began nowhere, 
and ended nowhere. Now, from the representa- 
tions which I have made, I think gentlemen can 
see the course of this road: if they willlook at the 
map, they will have no difficulty. It will be re- 
membered that one biil provides for a road from 
Davenport to Council Bluffs. This point, Daven- 


ort, is aboutmidway between Dubuque and Keo- | 
Kuck. That road will cut the State nearly in two. |; 


Mr. CLARK. Noteast. My colleague says 
that one of the memorials mentions the capital. 
Suffice it to say, it is not a point fixed; it is open, 
|| and it is for the Legislature to dispose of it. 


t 
ii 


l i 


sufficiently and clearly shown the direction of this 
road; and, looking to the West, and to the course 
{' upon which internal improvement is marking its 
; way, can it be said that we have nooutlet? Why, 
' sir, the Dubuque branch of this road is taking up 
the great central line which comes from the waters 
`: of the Gulf of Mexico, as well as the Chicago and 
Galena road, and carrying them on in the direc- 
tion of the Missouri river. From that point, in a 
. few short years, they will converge, traverse the 
valley of the Platte, and, in a few short years 
/ more, pass the Rocky Mountains and go to the 
i| Pacific. 
|| The gentleman says that it is a local road— 
i nothing buta neighborhood road. It is as national 


navigation almost the year round. And let me 
tention of superseding the necessity of improving 
the rapids. But that portion of the river is shut 
up nearly four months of the year; and there will 
be an advantage, which could be derived in no 
‘| other way, during that season, in transporting 
commerce to and fro upon that road; and it would 
| interfere with no other rights—the rights of no 
other State or section of the country. 

The gentleman is correct when he says it is our 
intention to move an amendment to this bill, to 
include a road which is as much needed as this, 
which has been reported, having received the 
sanction of the committee of this House—I mean 
the Burlington and Missouri river road. Here 
| let me say to you; Mr. Chairman, that that road 


| be carried to Burlington in the State of lowa; and 
| it will be carried there. So that that road which 


from Pittsburg and Wheeling, 
railroad communication in that direction, to the 


the sun ever shone upon. The same is the case 
with the Davenport and Council Bluffs road. That 
takes up the Chicago and the La Salle road, which 


is now in rapid process of construction. You | 


will see that, if these roads are needed east of the 
Mississippi, they are needed west; for they are 
but protracting those great channels which have 
received the approbation ofan enterprising public, 
and which are in rapid process of construction, 
every one of them. 

I am afraid I am not redeeming 


+ 
promise. I 
believe my half hour has expired. 


m 
if gen tlemen— 


minutes more, I will be their humble servant. 
Cries of ** Go on!” “ Go on!”’} 


Our Dubuque road is a branch to intersect that 
road, at a distance from the river which I have 


mentioned. The Keokuck is another branch to ; 
intersect the same road. Now, gentlemen will be | 
prepared to see whether this road goes ‘‘no- ; 


Will the gen- | 
tleman allow me to make one inquiry ? It is merely | 


re.” 


e 

- Mr. FOWLER, (interrupting. ) 

to get information. 

i Mr. CLARK. Certainly. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to know whether the 

road from Dubuque, of which he first speaks, goes 

to the capital of that State? ' 

` Mr. CLARK. Not necessarily. 
Mr. FOWLER. Is it designed 

them shall extend to the capital ? 


that either of 


Mr.CLARK. That is for the Legislature of | , e Ir. Cl t 
t the committee was last in session, it was my priv- | 


the State to determine; that authority will mark 
the precise track; no other has power to do it. 
AN Í can say is, that it is designed to penetrate 
the interior. A part of its course has already 
been surveyed ard located. 

Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman means west 
of the capital. : 


New Senirs—No. 43. 


i! I think, that they are perfectly constitutional. 
‘The committee here rose. 


pa 


June 8, 1852. : 
The committee again resumed the consideration 
of the Indian appropriation bill. 
Mr. CLARK resumed. Mr. Chairman, when 


ji 
© ilege to have made some remarks upon the bill 
“pending, proposing to donate lands to the State 
‘ of lowa, for the purpose of constructing certain 
|, railroads therein. In those remarks, I had con- 
‘| sidered to some extent certain objections which 
|! had been raised by the gentleman from Illinois, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that I have =: 


`i as the great central Illinois road itself; and, let me ` 
say, as to the otter end of it, it connects with a | 
i} point on the Mississippi river to which there is ,, 


say, further, as I have said before, we have no in- 


which we propose to add to the bill, takes up an- ; 
other road running through Ohio and Indiana to | 
the Ilinois river, and from thence it is desired to | 


| we propose to add as an amendment, takes up ` 
i other roads of the fae commercial importance | 
and thereby gives | 


Missouri, through one of the most fertile regions | 


of their grace—will grant me about ten or fifteen | 


[Mr. CampseEtt,] to a portion of that bill, inas- 
much as one of the roads therein specified was 
parallel, as he alleged, to the Mississippi river. 
{ wish to enlarge somewhat upon that view of 
the subject. I endeavored to show then, and I 
‘ think I did successfully show, that the road des- 
ignated was not obnoxious to the objection made 
to it. I showed that its direction was such, that 
_ it was not a parallel road, and I now wish to com- 
| pare this road with certain other roads which 
; have met with favor here. I suppose that the 
| gentleman who raised this objection, was heartily 
in favor of the munificence of the Government, 
it which gave to his own State, at the last Congress, 
|; a grant of land for a road from the mouth of the 
‘| Ohio river to a point high up in his own State. I 
' wish now to ask the gentleman, if the road to 
': which he objected, and upon which he pounces 
'; with such vigor—I might almost say unmitigated 
© animosity—is any more subject to the charge 
which he brought against it, than the Illinois 
Central road? Task if that road is not as much 
parallel to the Mississippi river, as the Dubuque 
|| and Keokuck road? If gentlemen will refer to the 
map, they will see that in the greater part of its 
course, it is nearer to the Mississippi river than 
the Dubuque and Keokuck road in lowa. It is, 
therefore, more a parallel road than the road to 
which the gentleman objected; and being so, con- 
sidering the length of that road, the great distance 
over which it supersedes navigation on the Mis- 
sissippi river, it is far more objectionable than the 
road which is provided for in the Iowa bill. 
Let me say to gentlemen, that even were the 
Iowa road a parallel road, which it is not, it 
would not interfere with the business of the river 
‘as the central Illinois road will; because, being 
much shorter, there will never be any consid- 
erable inducement to transhipment on the Jowa 
road. But how is it with the Ilinois road? The 
distance is so great, and so much time will be con- 
sumed upon the river route, that there will be.a 
powerful inducement for transhipment at the 
mouth of the Ohio river, and thereby the river 
commerce will be in a great degree diminished, 
and those interested in that commerce greatly in- 
jured. How is it as to the two Missouri roads, 
which have met with such signal favor here within 
i| a few days? If gentlemen will look at the course 
which the roads will take, as they aremarked out 
‘| upon the map, they will see that each of these 
|! roads is in a far greater degree parallel to the Mis- 
i| souri river than the Dubuqueand Keokuck road is 
'| to the Mississippi. I havea nee here, but I do 
not know whether gentlemen will feel interested 
|| enough to look at it or not. I hope they may. 
i! Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois. I would like to 
| ask the gentleman a question upon the subject. I 
perceive by the terms of this bill that the legisla- 
tive authorities of Towa are to fix and designate 
the route of the Dubuque and Keokuck road. I 
would ask the gentleman if this road has ever been 
designated by any legislative act of the State of 
Iowa, and if this bin does not leave it to that State 
| to designate the route the road shall take? 
| Mr. CLARK. Iwill answer, that the Legisla- 
i 
i 
j 


{ 
i] 


| ture of lowa have designated the route, inasmuch 
as they have granted the right of way; and in pur- 
‘ suance of that legislation, the road has already 
' been surveyed and marked out to the point to 
- which I called the attention of the committee in 
'my remarks the other.day. The gentleman, 


« And in case it shall appear that the United States have 
definitely fixed 


ii of this road. : 
‘| Mr. CLARK. In contemplation of the grant, 
| they have already done so. Tifty have marked 
‘ out the course it shall pursue; and if they are for- 
tunate enough to obtain the grant, it will be only 
necessary to select the land in pursuance thereof. 
; There is no difficulty, therefore, upon that point, 
' and the reason why intermediate points were not 
n named in the bill is most obvious. The very 
ii same policy in this regard was pursued as was 
j| observed in the Illinois grant. There were efforts 
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r 
made here, as I am informed—for I was not here '' 
then—to put points in that bill; but they were ob- 
jected to, as being indicative of individual efforts 
to build up individual interests, and therefore it 
was thought a fair and correct policy that no 
intermediate points should be named in the bill, 
and that they should be open to the legislative 
action of the State. That bill was regarded as 
the model bill, and this one has pursued that in 
its general features. I trust, therefore, that there 
will be no objection to it in the minds of gentle- 
men who have heard me, as to the parallelism of 
this road. If there is any objection of this kind, 
it ought to have been raised and prevailed long 
ago. Is there any good reason why the grant 
which we ask should now be defeated, for a reason 
which heretofore has never been raised ? 

The gentleman, the other day, objected to the 
roads prescribed by the Iowa tine because they 
were local. I have a word or two to say upon 
that point; I can assure gentlemen thet I will 
not reiterate, save toa very limited extent, what 
I said then. If there are any roads in this coun- 
try which are national in their character, they 
are the roads which are marked out by the lowa 
bill, I stated then, as [ will state again, because 
there are those here now who were not here then, | 
that the roads prescribed in that bill take up the 
eastern roads precisely where they end upon the 
Mississippi river, and carry them to the Missouri 
river. If the roads east of the Mississippi river 
are national in their character, and not local, how 
can the objection be raised, when those roads shall 
cross that great stream into the State of Iowa? 
Now, the Dubuque road takes up the central Illi- 
nois road, and also the Chicago and Mississippi 
road, which converge before they reach that point. 
If the Dubuque road is congtructed, it will be a 
prolongation both of the Central Illinois and Chi- 
cago and Mississippi road. Ifthe t is made 
for the Davenport and Council Bluffs road, it will 
take up the Chicago, La Salle, and Rock Island : 
road, which is in rapid process of construction, 
and carry it through the heart of Iowa, to an im- 

ortant point on the Missouri river, Council 

luffs—a great point where the travel which goes 
to California and Oregon crosses, and from which, 
as we are warranted in believing, a road will trav- 
erse the valley of the Platte, and ultimately cross 
the Rocky Mountains at the South Pass. - The 
Burlington and Missouri river road possesses the 
same national characteristic—it is the prolongation 
of eastern roads from Wheeling, Pittsburg, and 
Philadelphia. I trust that these considerations will 
fairly meet and neutralize the objection which the 
gentleman from Illinois has raised against these 
roads, that they are merely local, and not national 
in their character. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois. My objection 
was confined to one road. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, as I stated before, the 
two ends of that road are mere branches of the; 
road that passes through the heart of the State— | 
that is all; and they are as much national in their |' 
character as the main trunk itself. It is emphati- , 
cally a branch road. It is called the Dubuque and | 
Keokuck road; but it would more properly have 
been divided into and called branches of the Da- 
venport and Council Bluffs road. Now, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, in his argument the other 
day, would have us believe that he was the very 
champion ofinternal improvements, provided they . 
were based upon right principles. He would have 
us believe that he was, heart and soul, the guard - 
ian of the river interests, and that he was willing 
that all the other roads should be projected and 
carried forward to completion, except the Du- 
buque and Keokuck road. Now, I think it but: 
justice to myself, and to the interest that I advo- 
cate here, to speak of the gentleman’s locality, al- 
though I doit with considerable reluctance. The. 
gentleman lives in a city, in the northwest of Illi- 
nois, called Galena. That city is near to the town ; 
in which it is my fortune to live—sixteen miles. 
distant upon the Mississippi river—Galena not be- 
ing upon the river. There has been arivalry and 
jeolousy between those two towns, and a belliger- i 
ent newspaper discussion between them. I had ; 
hoped the gentleman had not imbibed that spirit, 
as I deem it unworthy pf him, I do not now | 
charge him with it; but I am not without some |. 
apprehension that he has caught that spirit, Now, | | 


' appointed to attend that convention. 


I would ask the gentleman whether he was not 
one of a delegation to attend upon the Legislature 


| 


Ho. or Reps. 


cent. This argument against enriching corpora- 
tions is a perfect chimera, and wholly destitute of 


of Illinois, for the purpose of preventing a charter |; weight. 


from that State Legislature, which should include 
the distance between Galena and Dubuque? I hope 
the gentleman will reply. 

r. CAMPBELL. 
the Legislature of the State of Illinois had any 
right or authority to interfere with the terms of 
the grant made by the Government, but that if it 
accepted the grant, it was to accept it as a- whole, 
and not in parts. 

Mr. CLARK. That isa very indirect, point- 
less, and unsatisfactory answer. The gentleman 
attempted to create the impression here the other 
day that he was all liberality, and that his sole 

urpose was to guard the Government against 
eing ensnared by improper appropriations. I 
have been informed that he made an effort at that 
time to prevent a charter from the State Legisla- 


I never understood that : 


ture from extending over the ground between Ga- . 


lena and Dubuque. He does not answer m 


question. The gentleman professed the other day i 


to be a most zealous guardian of the river in- 


proved. 
sent any delegation to the convention that met at 
Burlington to take into consideration the improve- 
ment of those rapids? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I answer in the affirmative, 
as far as I understand. I know that there was a 
meeting held in Galena, and that delegates were 
The con- 
vention met after I had left Galena, and was on 
my way to Washingtoncity. I have understood 
since that Galena was represented there by Mr. 


, Johnson, one of the editors of a daily paper that 


is published in that city. 
r. CLARK. In Galena? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to ask the gentleman 
whether, at a meeting called in the city of Galena, 
to take into consideration the propriety of sendin 
a delegation to that convention, he did not rise an 
oppose it, saying, that it was not for the interest 
of Galena that the rapids in the Mississippi river 
should be cleared out—for that, if they remained 
there as obstructions, Galena would be to the up- 

r country what St. Louis is to Illinois and Iowa. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I ask the gentleman if he 
has ever been informed that I made a speech of 
that kind, at that meeting? 


Tt has been objected that the only power which 


: the Government has over the public lands, is to 


convert them into cash, which must go to the 
public Treasury, and be thence disbursed in sup- 
port of the Government. The basis of this argu- 
ment is found in the language of the Virginia and 
North Carolina grants, which directs that the pro- 
ceeds of the lands shall be applied for the use and 
benefit of the United States, ‘according to the 
usual proportion in the general charge and ex- 
penditure.”’ 

The Virginia grant was made before the Con- 
stitution, when the States respectively furnished 
their proportions of the common expenditure. 
The North Carolina grant was subsequent to the 
formation of the Constitution, but no doubt fol- 
lowed the Virginia grant as a precedent. 

Ne other grant contains the peculiar language 
above quoted. There is now no general charge 
and expenditure among the States. There is no 


i condition of things to which the language can 


terest, and that he would have the rapids im- : 
l wish to ask the gentleman if Galena : 


Mr. CLARK. I have, and by a gentleman in| 


whom I have great confidence. 


at the meeting at all. I was not even inthe meet- 
ing at all. I was not even a delegate to the con- 
vention. I insisted on the delegates going to that 
convention. I have always been in favor of im- 
proving the rapids. I was in favor of sending a 
delegation to that convention. But it so happened 
that when the meeting was called, I was absent 
from the city. So much for the source from which 
the gentleman derives his information. 

Mr. CLARK. Having now disposed of the 
objections made to our bill by the gentleman from 
Illinois, I 
presented from other sources. 

It has been objected, with apparent sincerity, 
that these grants were mere gratuities to corpora- 
tions—that their effect was to enrich those who 
monopolize power and privileges. 

-The grants are in fact to the State. Have gen- 
tlemen here no confidence in the States, that they 
are capable of managing their own affairs? The 
States will not Bire tha and to corporations unless 
it is best, in order to secure the object proposed. 
Cannot the States be trusted for that? Why such 


. great horror of railroad corporations? Are they 


| 


roceed very briefly to consider those ` 


not necessary for the construction of railroads? | 
No railroad corporations in the new States can : 


derive more than a very moderate profit upon the 
investments for many youre to come, and yet rail- 
roads are necessary. The advantage is found in 
the vast increase of the price of produce and prop- 
erty of every description, in the wages of labor, 
in short, in access to markets, and the command of 
every commercial advantage. What if the stock 
invested does not yield more than four per cent.; 


the advange will be made up in the increase of 
the price o 


, Wastes. es 
` duty upon the Government to assist in those im- 


' it derives a sensible benefit? 


apply. How, then, has it any force? Was not 
the adoption of the Constitution a reformation of 
the contract? Is not the language of the grants 
absorbed and lost in that of the Constitution upon 
that subject? I think clearly that it is. 

The language of the grants above quoted could 
never have extended beyond the scope of the 
grants themeelves; consequently it is not applica- 
ble to lands purchased by treaty, as ours in E 
was. Wili it, then, be contended that thereare two 
rules applicable to the disposition of the public 
lands? No one would contend for this; the argu- 
ment is therefore reduced to an absurdity. 

Undoubtedly, the constitutional rule upon this 
subject is satisfied with any disposition of the 


- public lands, which dispenses-equal benefits to all 


the people; or as nearly so as practical legislation 
will allow, 


Are not railroads a direct benefit to all classes? 


‘ As the producer from the soil is benefited, so is 


the merchant, the mechanic, the hod-carrier, and 
the sewing-woman. 

But the foregoing argumentis wholly independ- 
ent of the increased price of the reserved sections. 
The demands of the Constitution would be satis- 
fied without such increase in the price; but with 
it the most impracticable and hair-splitting minds 
have been driven in their resistance to the most 


futile pi ecuon, such as that the sections sought 


; and misstated. 


' to supply loss cannot be increased in price. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. So far from my having ` 


made a speech at that meeting, I was not present ` 


When the argument is thus narrow and weak, 
it is not worthy to be refuted, because those who 
make it do not wish to be convinced. 

It has been said that we ask for grants of land, 
and claim that it is no infraction of the Constitu- 
tion, upon the ground that the sections retained 
to the Government are doubled in price and value; 
and then, the question has been asked, ‘ Why 
may not Government itself construct railroads for 


` the purpose of improving its entiredomain?” I 


submit that the question is wholly misconceived 
3 The Government does not, by 
making these grants, enier upon internal improve- 


ments. It merely discharges a duty. It is neces- 


` sary for the best interests of the people in the new 


States, where the pune lands lie, that these im- 
provements should be had, and sooner or later 
they will make them; by slower or more rapid 


' degrees, they will carry them forward to comple- 


tion. And from this very fact the Government 
derives a direct and sencibls advantage in the in- 
creased sale of its lands, and at better prices. 
need not stop to show that projected railroads have 
caused a ready sale for immense tracts of wood- 
less prairies, which, without them, would not have 
sold for centuries to come. They have given to 
lands a value which had none belre; which, for 
practical purposes, were no better than sterile 
Pat therefore, if there is not a clear 


provements of the common property, from which 


a > ere Government 
not sovereign, were it governed instead of gov- 


' erning, it could be forced to this discharge of duty. 
| Is it any the less a duty because it cannot be en- 


| 


forced? 


| 


wheat and flour more than fifty per | 


This view of the subject brings the whole case 
to a focus—the object in making the grants is the 
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discharge of a duty, so far as the Government is | longation of railroads, which are national in their || that circumstances should have arisen which make 
i| it my duty to depart from the rule which I had 


concerned. The Government, as a Government, 
may have little use for the roads; she may have 
none at all—but she has no right to come in for 
benefits where she has made nocontribution in the 
outlay. The increased value of the lands to the 
Government is no part of the object. It is a mere 
consequence, designed as an inducement to the dis- 
charge of a duty which we feared would not other- 
wise be performed. 

This is not internal improvement by the Gov- 
ernment—the Government takes no step, gives no 
counsel, incurs no responsibility. The Govern- 
ment has no power to construct railroads—but it 
has power to dispose of its lands. Should Gov- 
ernment construct railroads, it must, of necessity, 
exercise all the rights of ownership and jurisdic- 
tion within the States wherethey are. This would 
militate against the rights of the States, and absorb 
a power which does not belong toit. This, surely, 


would be a widely different and distinct thing | 


from what it is to make contribution to the States 
whose jurisdiction is perfect, and whose interest 
is a sure guarantee that the fund will be faithfully 
expended. 

t is said the new States are settling rapidly 
enough; that they are fast increasing in numbers, 
while the old States scarcely advance at all. Sure- 


ly the old States do not wish to pursue a policy , 


which would prevent the settlement of the vast 
public domain, or even retard it. It cannot be the 


policy of the old States to keep those who are born ` 


to no inheritance, ia a condition of tenancy and 
dependence to the more favored in those States. 
How can it be cause of regret that the new States 
increase in population while the old do little more 
in this ect than to hold their own? There is 
no loss, but absolute gain in the aggregate. If 


thousands prefer to be proprietors of the soil ina . 


new country, rather than hirelings in the old 
States to rich landlords, is it a reason why the 


should be denied privileges? Shall they be told, . 
that because they had the audacity to leave their — 


condition of penury and dependence, therefore they 
are to be punished for it? These are the men 


whom you ought to be proud to assist; they have - 
assisted you; they have developed the resources ` 
of the country; they have swelled its commerce; | 


they have contributed to its protection—to elevate 

its character, to increase its power, and swell the 

tide of its glory. Aad shall we be answered with 

a sardonic smile, that the new States are growing 
fast enough ? 

Let it not be forgotten that these States compose 

a nation, and that population, with all its concom- 

itant power, goes to swell the sum of national 

tness. I bring no accusation—none whatever; 

ut I have sometimes thought that there were 


those in the old States who felt as though the new | 


States were attaining a kind of mashroom growth, 
which might as well be checked. If this feeling 
exists, I rejoice to know that it is limited; and will 
become ‘‘ beautifully lesa” with a more extensive 


knowledge of the condition, necessities, and char- | 
acter of the people. When you legislate for the ` 
people of the new States, you, do not legislate for `. 
those of another race. They are not Ishmaelites, |; 
with their hands against every man. They came | 


from almost all the States whence these honorable 
Representatives came. My constituents were your 
constituents, and yours will be mine. hen, 
therefore, you extend legislative favors to the new 
States, you extend them to your own people. If 


you repress the spirit of emigration, you would ‘| 


destroy the best elements in the character of your 


petfer th 


ey are not tame-spirited. The very same 


kind of disposition which refuses the place of de- ‘, 
the tenant and the: 


ndence and subservien 


c 
ireling, has spread wide the borders of your do- 


minion, has given you a name and real greatness ; 
such as no people or government ever had—a dis- i 


position such as you ought to cherish, not dis- 


courage. It is the same moral courage which, on : 3 | 2 A 
d `; content to discharge, in a quiet, silent manner, 


the one hand, refuses to be ‘a hewer of woo 


and a drawer of water,” and on the other wills `: 
for itself the position of independence and influ- |: 
ence—which subdues the wilderness and the ene- . 
ou may—de- | 


mies of its country. Embarrass it 
stroy it you cannot. Then in God 
go, and let the blessings of government go with it. 

One more remark, and Dia done. The pro- 


y 


s name let it 


The noblest characteristic of our people |. 


| character, will do more to preserve the union and 
| harmony of these States than all the theory ever 
‘imbodied in political platforms. The greatest 
minds have spent their powers in defining and 
setting forth the doctrines of the Constitution. 
The most eloquent and influential have stood forth 


in almostinspired exhortations to union and peace . 
between the sections, when disunion, turmoil, and | 


threatened ruin hungover us. But give the means 
of intercommunication between our people; bring 
the distant and separated segments together, by 
the great channels of commercial exchanges, and 
social communications; bind ocean to ocean, and 
gulf to gulf, with links of railways; and thus pre- 
_ judice will vanish, a better understanding will pre- 
vail, and these very links which bind in commer- 
cial ties, will bind in duty and friendly offices, as 
. well as in civil brotherhood, with more than bands 
_ of iron. 
During the discussions of railroad grants, I have 
:| heard some of their advocates say that they had 
i| not come here to beg, but to demand their rights. 


i Though feeling something of the workings of in- 
i 
:' tion at the foot of power. But I do approach it 
respectfully, with mention of some rights, and 
greater necessities, and ask you to grant our re- 
quest—* it does not impoverish you; while it 
makes us rich indeed.” 


| prescribed for the government of my general con- 
“duct. And, although the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Mgacnam] says that the pabulum 
' upon which he feeds morning, noon, and night, 
is the compromise measures, and the finality of 
the compromise, I fear I shali have to give him 
another dose. [Laughter.] I hope he may sur- 
vive it, and he will well digest it, especially as he 
has set us the example, by alluding to the subject 
himself. 
| It is by no act of mine that the proceedings of the 
i late Congressional caucus have been introduced 
- into the debates upon this floor, and made a sub- 
‘ject of discussion. Those who seceded from that 
_ caucus gave their-reasons for their conduct to the 
ponis through the public press of the country. 
he same medium of communication was open to 
others, who entertained different views in relation 
to their duty. But they have seen proper to in- 


| troduce the subject into this House; and following 
i what may be considered a bad example, I now 


dependence, [ make no such declaration—neither , 
would I be understood as taking a cringing posi- | 


propose to give my reasons for the course I pur- 
sued upon that memorable occasion. In coming 
to speak upon this subject, I have no confessions 
of penitence to make, no apologies to offer; but, 
on the contrary, I am free to declare here this day 


! that, after full and mature deliberation, under sim- 


Without improvements of the kind contempla- : 


ted by this bill, the resources of our State can :' 


never be developed; it can never acquire that char- 
acter which all its unequaled natural advantages 
would insure with such assistance. A grain- 
growing region, without the means of transporta- 
tion and markets, is of little value. Our people 
are too destitute of means to make these improve- 
ments without help, and cannot hope to be other- 
` wise for years to come; and yet they have an im- 
mediate and pressing necessity for them. If you 


fertile regions of the earth to sterility, and one of 


the most laborious and loyal—yes, mark it, loyal— ', 
people to a disappointment which no tongue can |; 
uest, and you impart a | 
life and energy to every department of enterprise; ` 


portray. Grant that 
‘| grant it, and our people will stand erect, not in 
| the haughty spirit of victory achieved, but in that 
|; which thanks you for the measurement of justice, 
| commingled with that fostering spirit ofa paternal 
i Government, which they think they have a right 
to expect. 


WHIG CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS—FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW—THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. DAVID OUTLAW, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Jume 10, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Indian Appropriation bili— 
Mr. OUTLAW said: 
Mr. Cuaiaman: There has been a very general 
‘complaint throughout the country, that the time 


! ilar circumstances, I would again follow pre- 
: cisely the same course. 


What I did upon that 
occasion was not the result of any sudden im- 
pulses. lt was not the result of any offense taken 
at the decision of the presiding officer of that meet- 

' ing, extraordinary as I thought it to be; but of 

; full and deliberate reflection, as to what duty to‘my 


' constituents and my country required at my hands. 


refuse our request, you condemn one of the most | 


- of this Congress has been consumed in useless | 


i discussion, to the neglect of the public business. 

However this may be, it has no personal applica- 
ʻi tion to me; for, neither during the present Con- 
| gram nor during any preceding one, since I have 
i: been in the habit of making harangues before the 
‘; House upon subjects nof legitimately under its 
consideration. Perhaps I have too much disdain 
for those appliances which are resorted to to at- 
tain popularity. Nor have I fallen into another 
error, which seems to prevail here, of supporing 
that no question, however hackneyed; no subject, 
' however unimportant, can be propery. decided 
until my views have been heard. I have been 


the duties that devolve upon me as one of the 
members of this House. Nor have I deemed it 


my constituents the reasons which influenced my 
‘: conduct. J have preferred to leave it to their in- 
,, telligence, to find out those reasons, and to their 
i judgment, properly to estimate them. I regret 


necessary upon all occasions to make known to | 


ad the honor of a seat upon this floor, have I: 


Ei 


But [ go further. I declare here, that whatever of 
! seep oneibiity or odium was incurred by either 
my honorable friend from Kentucky [er Mar- 
nati ot my honorable friend from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Genrry,] by offering the resolutions which 
| they did upon that occasion, I take my full share 
‘of both, because they were offered with my full 
concurrence and approbation. 

Before I proceed to discuss the occurrences at 
| that caucus, and the reasons for my conduct, the 
reasons why, in my judgment, those resolutions 
were proper to he introduced, it is my purpose to 
state, as briefly as I can consistently with perspi- 
cuity, the principles settled by the act known as 
the compromise measures. . 

I am a plain man, and I intend to speak plainly, 
to avoid mistakes and misunderstandings. Ihave 
heard it declared here, upon all sides of this House, 
that the only one of these measures which re- 
mained to be executed, or in which the South had 
any particular interest, was the fugitive slave law. 
Sir, [do not concur at all in that opinion. Im- 
portant as I regard that act to be, important as [ 
regard the principles settled by it to be, not only 
| to give us a remedy for what had become almost, 
if not quite, a mere naked constitutional right— 
important as being necessary to quiet the public 


‘| mind, which had been deeply excited at the South 


! by this sectional agitation—I say I do not regard 
that as the only important principle, or, indeed, 
as the most important settled by those measures, 
I do consider it settled by the passage of that act, 
that Congress shall give to my constituents, and 
to those similarly situated, a remedy which shall 
| be efficient to enable them to reclaim their fugitive 
| slaves; and J should regard any alteration in its 
; provisions, whereby that remedy should be ren- 
i dered less efficient in the judgment of the Southern 
people, as a violation of the spirit and the princi- 
ples of those compromise acts. ; 

I shall not undertake to say, sir, what would 
be the action of the Southern people in the event 
of a repeal or alteration of that law, by which it 
should be rendered less efficient. They have a 
right to determine that matter for themselves, and 
it would be presumption in me to undertake to 
eak for them. o doubt, in due season, 
ould the emergency arise, they will properly 
and rightly determine that question. In addition 
to this principle—for it is my purpose to state 
them merely, not to elaborate them—the act for 
the establishment of the territorial governments of 
New Mexico and Utah settles a great vital and 
fundamental principle which lies at the foundation 
of our republican institutions. Those acta proe 
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vide that those Territories shall be admitted into 
the Union with or without slavery, as the people, | 


in their fundamental law, when they shall cometo `: quired by our treaty with Mexico. 


make it, shall determine. This was true before 

those acts were passed. It will remain true, 

whether that principle be violated or not, for, as I 

before remarked, Mr. Chairman, it is a great vital 
and fundamental principle of free government, that 
those upon whom the fundamental law of the ` 
country ia to operate, havea right to determine 

what ihe character of that fundamental law shall ` 
be. The powers of this Government upon that 
subject are limited, by the express rovision of 
the Constitution, to the inquiry, whether their 
form of government is republican in its character. 
And, sir, while I do not intend to use the lan- 
guage of menace, while I deem such language 
inappropriate always between those who are equal, 
and more especially in this Hall of national legis- 


eracy a State merely upon the ground that the | 
people have adopted slavery as one of her institu- | 


i 


the last Congress, and throughout the country, |! is alarmed ‘must have very weak nerves, for, 80 ' 


will be as the gentle southwest wind to the sweep- ` 


Dixon’s line to the Rio Grande. 
clusive evidence to the people of the slaveholding 


which it received during the sectional strife which 
grew out of the disposition of the territory ac- 
I regard them 
as necessary to preserve us against what our wisest 
and ablest statesmen have considered as the rock 
upon which this country was most likely to split. 


Sir, if I am not mistaken in the principles which | 
„are settled by the acts in question—if they are 


regarded by the country as final, and not to be 
disturbed, the subject of slavery cannot be legiti- 


the march of this nation to a degree of renown, | 


: sion, and there is nothing which lies in the way of | 


1 


of prosperity, of strength, and of glory, which is , 


without any example in the history of the human 
race. 


them more important than any of the party issues 


So regarding them, I stated that I considered 


which now divide the country. Sir, what are , 
lation, yet I may be permitted to remark, by way || those party issues? Many of them are obsolete. 
of warning, that shall the time ever arrive when | It is true that some valiant gentleman upon the 
this Guvernment shall exclude from this Confed- || other side of the House, occasionly exhumes from 


i| its almost forgotten grave, the dead carcass of the 


| United States Bank, and drags it here across the 
a B Š Š * A i 7 H 
tions; the excitement which prevailed here during || stage to frighten us out of our propriety. He who 


i 
1 


ing tornado, that will extend from Mason and ‘les 


far as I know, no man of any party proposes to | 


tablish a United States Bank. I declare for 


It will be con- | one, I should not hesitate to vote against it. 


Well, in regard to the tariff. The tariff of 1846, 


States that they are placed under the ban of the ` as wel! as that of ’42, are measures discriminating 


Republic; that this common Government, erected for the protection of American capital and Amer- , 


for the support, maintenance, and defense of the ; ican industry. There is no difference in the prin- , 
rights of all the people of this nation, is to be per- `, ciple of the two bills. It is a question of details, . 
verted to the overthrow and destruction of the in- `i and not a question of principle, and you find | 
stitutions of fifteen of the States of the Union, and |: Northern Democrats in favor of increased duties, 

the feeling of self-preservation, of common self- | 
respect, if nothing else, will induce them to take : opinion upon that question is, that in laying duties 


means to preserve themselves from the conse- 
quences of it. 


as you find Southern Whigs opposed to it. My. 


: for revenue, we may legitimately and rightfully, 


so adjust them—and that it is our duty to do so— 


Sir, I say this principle is important to the peace ` as to give aid and protection to the capital and la- 
bor of our own country. To high and prohibit- ` 


and quiet of the country. Had it been settled the 


Missouri compromise question never would have .. or 


arisen, and the heartburnings and controversies of | neither the general interest of the country, nor that . 


that exciting subject, which have left their sting to | 
this day, and sowed broadcast the seeds of frater- 
nal discord and dissension in the country, never 
would have arisen. I regard another principle 
settled by these acts. 

Before, however, I proceed to that matter, I wish 
to state that, as a corollary to the propositions I | 
have stated, it is further settled that the States 
which are to be formed out of the territory of | 
Texas are to come into the Union with or without ! 
slavery, as the people inhabiting those Territories 
shall determine. If this compromise is adhered 
to, no such controversy as that which arose in the | 


case of Missouri can ever hereafter occur in the | 
history of this Government. : 
But there is another principle settled by these | 
bills. I take it that the territorial bill for the gov- 
ernment of Utah and New Mexico may be modi- 
fied, changed, or altered by the action of this Con- 


gress. Well now, sir, 1 should like to know, : 


| 


unless upon the principle that these compromise ' 


measures are to be adhered to, are to be final, what 
is to prevent hereafter an attempt to impose the 
Wilmot proviso upon those Territories? 

Suppose, sir, what I admit is not very 
occur, that mineral wealth shall be discovered in 


as I believe they would, that it might rightfully ' 
and legally go, are there no individuals who would | 
be found seeking to exclude it by legislative en- | 
actments? I wish to guard against that contin- | 
gency; and the principle which these bills settle, 
is, that you are not to undertake, either in regard 


to those Territories, or any which may hereafter || 


be constituted out of the territory which we now | 
have or may hereafter acquire, to undertake by | 
any legislative enactment, to exclude us from them. 


judicial tribunals,—if they decide against you and 
- for us, there the thing is to end. 
Mr. Chairman, I consider these principles which 
I have thus briefly stated, as more important to 
the peace, welfare, and quiet of this nation, than 
any of the party issues which now divide the 
country. Sir, I deem it absolutely necessary that 
they should be adhered to and maintained, to en- 
able the country to recover from those wounds | 


likely to |! 
: that they got out of it as quick as possible. 
New Mexico; that slavery shall be carried there; || 
that the courts of the country should determine, `; 


| 


i 


[i to rai 


of the manufacturers themselves, would be pro- | 


moted by such legislation. 

In regard to the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of publiclands, I admit that the disposition of 
the public domain, is a great and important ques- 
tion, I had hoped that the old States would be 
enabled to obtain some portion of their property; 
but what I have witnessed here during the prog- 
ress of this session of Congress, as well as pre- 
ceding ones, has almost extinguished the last spark 
of hope. I know no better, more just, and more 
equal division than the distribution act. I would 
vote for such a bill—as I will for any which ap- 
proximates equality. It has, however, ceased 


! to bea party issue. You will find Whigs and 


Democrats voting to give every man a farm, voting 


gard to old party divisions. Nay, sir, they seem 


'! to vie with each other, which shall excel in this 


race of popularity and spoliation. 


duties, I am utterly opposed, believing that - 


Iroads millions of acres, without any re- . 


In regard to the foreign policy of this Govern- ` 


ment, it is undoubtedly true that our friends upon 
the other side of the 
fillibustering in their disposition than the Whigs. 
My friend from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] suggests 


response which came up-to this Capitol from all 
parts of the Republic. There was no mistaking 


the fact that the people of this country intended to : 


adhere to their ancient and well-settled policy of 
minding their own affairs, and leaving other nations 


: to take care of theirs. 


i 
4 


I say, then, Mr. Chairman, thus viewing this i: 
question, I declare here, as I have declared else- ` 


where—as I declared to my constituents before 


support no man, I care not by whom he may be 
brought forward, which and who are not distinctly 


of the compromise measures, in their full integrity. 
My friend from North Carolina (Mr. Stanzy] 
suggests to me that I have omitted the subject of 
internal improvement. In relation to that subject 
also, in which my constituents are so deeply in- 
terested, if you examine the votes of the mem- 
bers of this and the other branch of Congress, 


you will find that men are governed in their votes 
upon that question more by the interests of the 
locality from whence they come than by party di- 
visions. You find Democrats from the Northwest 
and upon the lakes voting for measures of that 
sort. I voted for them myself, and my friends 
from other portions of the Union voted for them. 
I believe it is perfectly right and proper for this 
Government to make those improvements, which 


|: are of general and national importance, and upon 
mately brought before this House for its discus- , 


a suitable occasion, although I know I differ from 
some of my colleagues, I intend to submit my 
views upon that particular subject. 

But I now come to the proceedings of the Whig 
Congressional caucus. I do not profess to be 
well versed in parliamentary law. I have never 
understood that these caucuses, which are meet- 
ings of friends for consultation, are to be tied 
down by technicalities, which none but those who 
have made them the subject of their study can un- 
derstand. There is, in my judgment, no rule, 
either of parliamentary law or of common sense, 
at all events none on the level with my capacity, 
which made the regolution of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Kentucky* [Mr. MarsnaLL] out of 
order, except upon the assumption which was 
taken by the president of that meeting, that the 
sole object, and the sole power of that caucus, wan 
to fix a time and place for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention. Unless that ground beadhered 
to, I say there is no rule, either of parliamentary 
law or common sense, by which either the resolu- 
tion of the honorable member from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Marswa.u,] or more particularly the resolu- 
tion of my friend from Tennessee,t [Mr. Gentrr,] 
was ruled out of order upon that occasion. 

But, sir, I should like to know how it was that 
caucus was limited to the sole purpose of fixin 
the time and place for the meeting of the National 
Convention. It was not certainly by precedent, 
because I appeal to my two honorable friends 
who sit by me, (Mr. Cuineman and Mr. Toomss,] 
who were in the Congressional caucus of 1848, 
! whether on that occasion the question as to the 
propriety of calling any National Convention was 
' not raised and entertained,and whether it was not 


i: debated for several hours? And the same gentle- 
ii man who presided at the second caucus was the 


| president of that caucus. It is remarked to me 
by my friend from Georgia, [Mr. Toomsss,} that 
it got through by a close vote. I do not recollect 
myself how the vote was. It wasnotoutof order 
under the call, by which that caucus was convened, 
| for terms more broad and comprehensive, could not 
well have been employed. It is as follows : 

“THe Wna MemBers or Congress are requested to 
; Meet at the Senate Chamber on Friday evening next, the 

9th instant,, at 7 o’clock, to consider of matters of import- 
ance to the Whig party. 

£ WEDNESDAY, April 7, 1852.” 


I will not take up the time of the House in dis- 
cussing the question of order further. My col- 
league [Mr. Morengan) stated in the speech which 
he delivered on yesterday, that the sole cause of 
the difficulty which arose at this caucus, was the 


H 
| 
i 
i 


; speech delivered by the honorable Senator from 


ouse have been alittle more | 


orth Carolina, [Mr. Manevum,] advocating the 


; pretensions of General Scott, in the other branch 


" of this Capitol. 
: Iad- 
mit they did, because they were restrained by the . 


i 


': the Whigs of Congress, the Whig members of the Senate 


i 
| 
t 


i 


ji 


and unequivocally committed to the maintenance 


My colleague and friend is mis. 


*«¢ Whereas the determination of the time and place for 
: holding a National Whig Convention has been reterred to 
| and House of Representatives having assembled in conven- 
tion with the explicit understanding that they ‘regard the 
! series of acts known as the adjustment measures, as form- 
; ing in their mutual dependence and connection, a system 
į of compromise the most conciliatory, and the best for the 
- country that could be obtained from conflicting sectional in- 
terests and opinions; and that, therefore, they ought to be 
adhered to and carried into faithful execution, as a final 
settlement, in principle and substance, of the dangerous and 


. s i. exciting subjects which they embrace,’ and do unite on this 
my election—that I can go with no party, I care ` pave a f 


_ not by what name it may be known, and I will 
You may, I admit, litigate the matter before the || 


` basis, as well as upon the long-established principles of the 
: Whig party, do hereby recommend the day of 
and the city of , a8 the time and place for holding the 
. National Whig Convention for the choice of Whig candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, respectively.” 
: 4 Resolved, That the Whig members of Congress, in 
: thus recommending a time and place for the National Whig 
| Convention to assemble, are not to be understood as pledg- 
| ing themselves to support the nominees of said convention, 
except upon the condition that the persons then and there 
nominated as candidates for President and Vice President 
shall be publicly and unequivocally pledged to regard the 
series of measures known as the compromise measures as- 
| a final settlement of the dangerous questions which they 
| embraced, and to maintain that settlement inviolate.” 
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responsibility of their position. And what was 
the result? “Why, sir, every Whig Represent- 
| ative from the non-slaveholding States in this 
|| Union, who was present when that vote was 
l taken, save twelve, voted against it. I recollect 
' very well when the first resolution was passed. 
- It was hailed from one portion of the country to the 
` ether with joy and congratulation. Those presses 
at the South which have since discovered we who 
seceded from the second. caucus are disturbers 


tj 5 
taken in regard to the fact. That speech was |! recollect, at the first Whig Congressional caucus, 
| a resolution, in substance declaring the compro- 


made between the first and second meeting of the |! 
‘mise measures a final settlement of the subjects 


caucus, and at the first before its adjournment, |; 
the honorable member from Kentucky [Mr. ;; embraced in them, was passed. It was passed 
MarsHant] gave notice he intended to introduce ‘| with but four or five dissenting voices; at least 
aresolution upon the subject of the compromise, || that is my recollection of it, and that is the recol- 
and press for action upon it, before the time and !i lection of most of those who were present. The 
place were fixed for the meeting of the National |, honorable gentleman from Florida {Mr. Caney} 
Convention. Unless, therefore, the honorable |; came into this House, and proclaimed that the 
gentleman from Kentucky had the power to foresee i Whig party of the North, as represented by their 
several days before what the honorable Senator | Representatives in Congress, were in favor of the | of the harmony of the party—are guilty of rank 
from North Carolina intended to do, and what ' compromise measures. There was no response |, usurpation—are seeking to erect platforma for the 
would be the character of his speech, I should | to that speech, save from the honorable gentleman |; National Conventioa—are dictating to the people. 
like to be informed how it was possible that speech '. from Massachusetts, [Mr. Fower.] ‘There was | themselves, slept upon their posts. Slept, did I 
could have any sort of influence upon his con- i! no necessity for a response from the honorable || say?—they lauded and approved our action in 
duct? | gentleman tn Penney ivan, (Mr.Srevens,]and . declaring, asa principle of the party, the finality of 
Mr. MOREHEAD. The views I expressed || it was stated that he had retired from the meeting. | the compromise acts. By what means and influ- 
were these: I supposed the speech which had been || Well, sir, what occurred subsequently ? | ences a change has come over the spirit of their. 
delivered by the honorable Senator from North || | Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. With the ` dream it is for them to explain. 
Carolina, was the ‘ Iliad of all our present woes.” || gentleman’s permission, I will occupy the floor © Theard nothing then of what I have heard so 
I had supposed it was in consequence of his making `: for a single moment. I have never said anything . much since, of an attempt to dictate to the Ameri- 
that speech, and the declaration openly to the `: about the report made by the officers of that meet- ; can people, and to erect platforms for the National 
world, that he was the advocate of General Scott, , ing, of which the gentleman was one. I desire to |: Convention; and I should like it if my coll 6, 
my seceding friends who differed from him would || state a single fact now, however. I came up here . or the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
not remain ìn the caucus. | not knowing there was to be a caucus. Some |! CuLLom,] would be kind enough to inform us by 
Mr. OUTLAW. The gentleman is entirely | person invited me in, as it was for the purpose of | what kind of logic it is, that it was right and 
mistaken, as the facts to which I adverted prove; determining whether we would fix upon candi- | proper to adopt this resolution at the first Con- 
because it was determined before the meeting of | dates for officers of the House, or not. I went | gressional caucus, and yet that an attempt to pass, 
the first caucus this resolution should be offered. :| in. Xt was there said that it was best to have no | it at the second, was considered as an act of such 
Notice was given at that caucus of this deter- | candidates; and in that all agreed. Then some | monstrous usurpation. We from the Southern 
mination, and, therefore, the speech of my col- , resolutions were offered, to which I objected. . portion of this Union, were placed in the predica- 
league in the Senate from North Carolina could |, Motion was made to lay them upon the table. The |; ment of creating impressions on our people, that 


have had no influence whatever upon the offering | vote was taken upon that, and was pretty nearly | the Northern Whig Delegation were in favor of 


| 
1i 


of the resolution. balanced. It was decided, however, in the nega- í the finality of the compromise acts. The gentle- 
Mr. MOREHEAD. I ask my colleague, with ; tive. The previous question was called. Lasked | man from Virginia, [Mr. Meapz,] at the time, 
his permission, whether he states it was deter- ,; that that be withdrawn until I offered an amend- |! charged that such was our object; that we wished 


to impose our rotten party, as he very politel 

termed it, upon the Southern people as sound. 
` That charge, so far as I was concerned, 1 knew 
' was unfounded. All who know me know that I 


‘| ment. Itwasrefused. The vote was immediately 
that caucus if the resolution was not received? ‘| taken, and I admit but a very few then voted in 

Mr. OUTLAW. Ihave no sort of concealment |! the negative. I was present when. the vote was 
upon the subject. I state to the gentleman I had | taken, standing at or near the door. As soon as 


mined by the gentlemen who seceded, to leave 


determined before the meeting of the second cau- , it was taken I went out, there being no other |; am incapable of attempting imposition of any sort. 
cus, if that resolution, and the one offered by my ‘i business l knew of to transact, except to adjourn; , Finding I was mistaken in the position which the 
friend from ‘Tennessee, were ruled out of order, ' and was immediately followed by the gentleman ` Whig party of the North occupied, as disclosed 


‘from Massachusetts, (Mr. FowLer.] I appeal © by their votes here, upon the resolution of the 


| to the gentleman from Massachusetts, if this state- gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Jacxson,] I wished 
` ment is not correct? U to know, and understand distinctly, what that po- 

Mr. OUTLAW. 1 cannot permjt~a colloquy ‘: sition was. I neither wished to be deceived my- 
If the gentleman will refer to the erased: . self, nor to deceive others, upon this great and im- 
by the officers of that meeting, he portant question, which, in the estimation of my 
ect to let us know what |’ will find that he is not misrepresented. I suppose , constituents, overrides all other questions. Hence, 
` that when the vote comes directly upon a propo- :; it was I thoughtit right and proper that these res- 
| sition, then is the time for men. to vote against it į: olutions should be offered ; because, } declare here 
| if they are opposed to it. I repeat—and I call | again, that I am unwilling to hold political asso- 
| ' ciations with those who are seeking to open n 


upon gentlemen who were present at that caucus j cla y re seel r 

| to affirm my statements—not more than four or |; this pestilent source of irritation and agitation. 

| five voices were heard againat the adoption of that How can it be said that we were guilty of any 
dictation to the people? 


lution. 0 l 
“Mr. S The resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky 


to retire from it, and I announced that determin- 
ation to my colleague, (Mr. Sranty,] as he: 
will doubtless recollect. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. One question further. I; 
ask the gentleman, and those who seceded, what ;; here. 
had the rest of us done that they would not treat , ings publish 
us with enough resp 
course they would pursue in that event? 

Mr. OUTLAW. The gentleman asks why I 
did not make known to him my determination. į 
I tell him that I did communicate it to my col- 
l e, who sits at my right, (Mr. Sranzy;]} 1 | 
do. not know of any particular reason now why | 
I did not communicate it to my colleague, [Mr. | 


Moneneap.] Perhaps it was because we did not Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. I have heard that 

happen to fall in company with each other, or to || statement made so often within my hearing that || [Mr. Marsuatt]} only proposed the terms of our 
have any conversation on the subject; but I had |) I cannot let it pass any longer. My recollection || holding ponia associations aş members of Con- 
no concealment upon that subject from any man. || about that matter is, when that question was sub- || grens. he resolution of my friend fram Ten- 


| nessee [Mr. Gentry] only went to exclude a con- 
|; elusion—to declare the extent to which we intended. 
i!l to be bound, in fixing a time and place for the 
meeting of the convention, by the nominations 
which might be made by that body. fit had not 
been directly charged, it has been insinuated, that 
uce distraction and division 


Mr. MOREHEAD. I wish to have no mis- || mitted there were very many new members who 
understanding about this matter. So far as I || did not speak out pub icly, but voted when called 
know, up to that time, and so far as I know now, || upon todo so. I call upon the gentleman to name | 
there never was the least personal unkindness be- || a single member who voted for that resolution ;, 
tween the gentlemen from the Southern States there and against it here. ‘A 
who remained in that caucus, and those who re- | Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentlemen yield to «. 


the heart and conduct of men. 
were associated with me upon 
` that occasion, only so far as my sincere convictions 
go. I believe that they were actuated by the same 
objects and purposes that I myself was. That 
object was to make. the Whig party a national 
and conservative party, and keep it what it was 
when it was commended to my support and appro- 
bation—to place it upon principles broad enough, 
and upon a basis comprehensive enough, to em- 
brace every portion of this great Republic, and the 
interests Of every portion—to make it such that a 
man in any quarter of the Union could give ita 
cordial and enthusiastic support, with the full con- 
viction that whilst upholding his party, he was 
in no danger of sacrificing the rights, or becoming . 


tired. Therefore it was that I thought it remark- |; me? 'i the object was to prod racti 

ably strange, having determined to leave that |” Mr. MOREHEAD. I desire also to occupy | in the Whig party. Power is given to the Al- 

caucus, that they. did not treat us with respect `! the floor but for a moment. l! mighty alone, to read the ae haat 
i nnot therefore 


Mr. OUTLAW. I cannot yield further. The 
gentleman asks me to name any man who voted . 
for that resolution at that caucus and psc bar eA i 
:| voted differently. Unfortunately no record of the — 
names of the petsons-who were present at that 
i! meeting was kept. The yeas and nays were not | 
l! called. There are nosmeans by which the posi- |. 
' tion of gentlemen on that occasion can be present- |: 
ed: before the country; but, I again repeat, and | 
pledge my veracity as a man, according to the |; 
best of my recollection, upon the final adoption of ii 
the resolution, not more than four or five votes `: 
were heard in the negative. If gentlemen were | 
opposed to it, they practiced mental reservation i, 
upon the subject—they kept their opposition to | 


“Well, sir, what occurred subse- 


enough to letus know, in the event of certain things, ` 
the course they would pursue. I have no sort of : 
unkindness to the gentleman in the world. . 

- Mr. QUTLAW. I certainly had not then, as 
I certainly have not now; anything but the most 
kindly feelings towards. my honorable colleague; 
and I wish to state here now, to prevent all misap- 
Pehenaoi that while I justify my own conduct, 

do not at all undertake to sit in judgment upon 
the conduct of others; I do not undertake to say 
they were not governed by as patriotic motives, 
according to their views of their duty, as we | 
were. 

But, sir, to return to this matter. I say it had | 

been determined to offer this resolution, and I 

shall give the reasons why, in my judgment, it |: themselves. 


speak for those who 


was proper it should be offered. I am free tosay, || quently in this House? Two honorable gentle- || a traitor to the particular section to which he be- 
Mr. Chairman, had nothing occurred between the ji men from Georgia (Messrs. Jackson and Hiru- |, longed. ‘That was the purpose, and the great ob- 
proceedings of the Whig caucus, on the first day || yer] introduced resolutions substantially the same || ject, and I am willing to submit it to the candid 
of this session, and the assembling of the second || as that of the Whig caucus. The yeas and || judgment of gentlemen, and of the whole country, 


that it wae a proper and patriotic object which I, 


led here. There was no dodging T nc a 
and, as l believe, those associated with me upon 


caucus, I should not have advised the resolution || nays were cal 
en had to stand up and take the 


to be offered. But what had occurred? You-will }{ that vote. M 
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that occasion, had in view, in pressing this subject | 
upon the consideration of the caucus. It is said | 
that if we had remained, the resolution could have | 
been passed. Why, every man knew that the | 
Southern portion of the Whig party was sound |; 
upon that subject. I would not have given one | 
straw for a resolution passed by the Whig mem- `. 
bers of Congress from the South. I desired our 
political associates in the North to come upon this ` 
latform—I am sorry to use a word which has 
Become so common, and yet I find no other one 
which expresses the idea just at this moment. I` 
desired my Northern brethren to come upon this 
platform, and make our party a great, national, and 
conservative party, so that we might move on in | 
solid column to victory, if victory could be ob- 
tained—at all events, to a defeat, if that is to be 
our fortune, where no disgrace and no dishonor ; 
could attach to us. J 
I shall not pretend to conceal, that I have strong || 
personal preferences as to who shall be the candi- | 
date of the Whig party for the Presidency of the | 
United States. I am free to declare here, that I | 
preni Millard Fillmore to any man in this Repub- 
ic, North or South, East or West—not for favors | 
received or favors expected. 1 never asked any | 
favor of that distinguished man, save only the ap- | 
pointment of a grandson of my legal preceptor, for ` 
whose memory, abilities, and virtues I have an 
affectionate remembrance and veneration. I mean , 
the late Judge Guston. I shall not, upon this oc- 
casion, attempt to review all the measures of his 
Administration. My time would not permit me 
to do it; but I may allowed to say, what I sin- 
cerely and honestly believe, when that Adminis- 
tration shall come to be passed upon by the calm 
and impartial judgment of posterity—when the 
mists of party prejudice shall have been removed, 
men of all parties will pronounce it one of the 
wisest, purest, and best administrations which we 
have had in this country, since the earlier days of 
the Republic. Mr. Fillmore succeeded to the high 
office which he now fills, at a time of unexampled |. 
difficulty and infinite peril to the Republic. The |. 
councils of this body were torn and distracted by 
sectional divisions, growing out of the subjects to 


which I have already alluded. Every man, who i. 
was an actor here upon this theater, knows—with `: 


his opposition—nay, but for his active codperation 
no settlement of these vexed questions could have 
been effected. The country was then in imminent 
peril of a civil war. There was danger of a con- 
flict between the authorities of this Government | 
and the republic of Texas. Those questions were | 
settled. He risked popularity, influence, every- | 
thing at home, to stand by the constitutional rights 
of my section of the Union, and in doing that, he 
had only to stand by the Constitution of his coun- 
try. I adhere to Millard Fillmore upon a princi- 
ple of honor, which is also a principle of the high- 
est expediency—of being faithful to those who 
have been faithful to the Constitution, and to the 
rights of all sections of the country. 

If Mr. Fillmore is to be passed by, what is to 
become of that other great and eminent statesman 
associated with him in the administration of the 
Government? I mean the Secretary of State— 
that man who stands prominent, by his colossal 
intellectual proportions, amongst the public men | 
of the country, since the death of Mr. Calhoun '\ 
and the illness of Mr. Clay—as prominent as the | 
frozen peaks of Mount Blanc are above the lesser i 


: ecutioners of those two men, and of others simi- 


‘| tlemen, sooner than I will agree that they shall be `! 


) As I intend to be perfectly frank, I am free to || 


| the unfortunate influences by which he is now | 


| Briarius, he would still be incompetent by himself 


who are disposed to give way under the pressure 
of availability—I ask them, when we shall be in 
danger hereafter and call upon Northern men for 
support, if we shall not feel the blush of shame 
upon our cheeks, if we consent to become the ex- 
larly circumstanced—if we consent to become the | 
priests who are to officiate at the altar? Sooner |, 
than Í will do anything to strike down these gen- ‘| 


victimized by their enemies, many of whom are I 
also our most bitter foes, may my right hand fall |, 
powerless by my side, and my tongue cleave to ; 
the roof of my mouth. 

Of the other distinguished individual who has 
been spoken of as a candidate for the Presidency, |: 
I wish to make but a few observations. There 
is no man in this Union, who esteems more highly 
than I do the great military services of that dis- 
tinguished man. Thereis no man who feels more ; 
sincere gratitude for the glory and renown which , 
| he has shed upon American arms. If I had itin . 
my power, I would not pluck one wreath from ' 
the laurel which adorns his brow; but would water :: 
it with a nation’s gratitude that it might grow 
| greener every advancing year. I voted at the last : 
; session of Congress, as I am prepared to vote now, | 
to confer upon that illustrious captain the offiee of 
lieutenant general. I believed it was due to his | 
services—to his great and extraordinary services. |: 


declare that I believe, if General Scott were left | 
to himself, he would be disposed to extend to all 
sections of the Union their constitutional rights. 
I believe he would be disposed to administer the 
Government on national principles, but I cannot 
close my eyes nor shut my understanding to the || 
influences by which he is surrounded. It is said | 
that he is a compromise man. The honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cuttom] said 
that I had indorsed him as such. Although he is 
mistaken in that fact, yet, as I wish to do justice | 
to all men, as I before remarked, I believe, if he 
was left to his own noble and generous impulses, 
he would be disposed to do justice to every section 
| of the country; yet General Scott is but a man, || 
who is subject to the frailties and passions of other || 
;men. Does any man expect me to believe, if 


! surrounded—unfortunate for his own fame— | 
and which thus far have prevented him from 
making a public declaration of his opinions and | 
principles, which I am sure his own heart would | 
prompt him to do, shall mainly contribute to his 
nomination and elevation to the Presidency of the 
United States, they will have no power in that 
administration when it shall have been formed? I 
may be met with declamation about the glories of |. 
Lundy’s Lane, Bridgewater, &c. This will not 
answer for men who are awakened to their rights, 
and to the dangers by which they are surrounded. 
It might do for an ignorant mob, led astray by the 
glare of military glory, but will not satisfy intelli- 
gent freemen who know their rights, and are de- 
termined to maintain them, 

Sir, if General Scott could have magnified a 
hundred-fold, the eyes of Argus, and the arms of 


to discharge the duties of the exalted Executive | 
station to which he aspires. He must rely, to a || 
very great extent, upon his subordinates; and || 
does any man suppose, especially if the Whig `' 


f 
Alps by which they are surrounded—a man whose ' 
name will be remembered while the English lan- | 
guage is written or spoken; truly his is clarum et || 
venerabile nomen, one which makes this country | 
honored and respected in every other country upon 
the civilized globe. At the very crisis of our fate, | 
when darkness and danger seemed to be impend- | 
ing, that great man and patriot threw all the weight ! 
of his great character and mighty abilities into the | 
conflict, to roll back the tide of Northern fanati- 
cism which was sweeping through the North. I | 
should like to inquire what these two individuals | 
have done to forfeit the confidence of the Whig | 
party of this nation. Before Mr. Fillmore became 
a compromise man, before Mr. Webster sustained | 
the execution of the fugitive slave law, there were |. 
no two men in the Northern portion of this Union | 
more popular, and justly popular with the whole i 
of that party than these two eminent individuals. 
I put it to my Southern friends—if there be any 


ji 


t 
$ 


party should remain organized as it now is; if it . 
should not adopt the principle of making these | 
compromise measures a finality—does any man . 
expect those influences will have nothing to do in | 
the appointment of the subordinate officers? Sir, | 
but a few days have to pass before the meeting of | 
the Whig Convention. We have yet no response .. 
from the oracle. We have yet no publication of 

General Scott’s opinions. We are left to infer |. 
what those opinions are from private conversa- l: 
tions. Now, sir, I declare here, distinctly and un- | 
Seen that no man can receive my support | | 
who occupies that position. I have gone as far | 
as I intend to go. The Whig party of the South | 
have, at the expense of having their motives `` 
aspersed and misconstrued by their friends, rela- 
tions, and neighbors, arrested sectionalism at home. | 
They have stood by the Constitution, and by the || 
rights of all sections. I declare here, and I appeal ` 
to every-man who has ever heard me make a i: 


' reckon without their host. 


: that I have any apolo 


speech, to sustain what I say, that upon no occa- 
sion, to accomplish no object, have I ever de- 
scended to array the North against the South, or 
to excite sectional prejudices; but, on the contrary, 
to the extent of my ability and influence, I have 
inculcated upon my constituents that we should 
regard all parts of this great nation as our coun- 
try,and that, as we all had a common destiny, 
we should cherish for each other kind and frater- 
nal feelings. 

Now, I ask my Northern friendsif itis reason- 
able to expect, that after having fought sectionalism 


' at home; after having arrested extreme measures 


frum those having a common interest, and a com- 
mon destiny, with ourselves, we shall now agree 
so far to compromit our honor, our consistency, 
the very existence of our firesides and our homes, 
as to tolerate sectionalism in our own party in the 
northern section of this Union? 

It is said that we call upon them to stuitif: 
themselves. Sir, we call upon them to do no suc 
thing. We call upon them merely to say that 
these measures having been passed, and being the 
best which could be obtained from conflicting sec- 
tional interests, they shall be adhered to. We call 
upon no man to say that they were the best and 
wisest which human wisdom could devise. I ap- 

al to them, and ask them if it is not necessary, 
if it is not indispensable, if we would preserve this 
Union, that the country should have some repose, 
some quiet, and that there should be time for these 
sectional wounds and difficulties to be healed ? 

Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware of the respon- 
sibility which I assume upon this occasion. I 
understand and appreciate the influence which, 


| possibly, it may have upon my destiny as a public 


man; but, sir, there are times, there are occasions, 
when a man’s duty to his country rises superior to 
any which he owes to his party. I know that part 
ties are amongst the strongest associations whic 
bind men together. 1 know that the very name of 
a party has a talismanic power on the passions 
and prejudices of the people. It requires some de- 
gree of moral courage to do any act, however 
strong our convictions of its propriety, which in- 
enious malice can torture into the appearance of 
istraeting or dividing it. I cannotsay what may 
be the action of my constituents, or of my State. 
They will doubtless speak for themselves at the 
ballot-box when the time arrives. But I declare 


; here in all frankness, and tell my Northern friends 


that if they expect to get the vote of North Caro- 
lina with any candidate whose opinions are not 
ublicly known upon this subject, without the in- 


doviedient of the finality of the compromise by the 


National Convention, in my jadgment, they will 

may be mistaken, 
but it is the honest and sincere conviction of my 
mind. In my judgment, no man who. does not 
stand in that position ought to get her vote, or 
command her confidence. It may well be inferred 
that he who shrinks from a public avowal of his 
opinions upon a question which she deems so im- 
portant, and upon which she has so emphatically 
expressed her sentiments, is not a safe deposito 
of the powers, so important for good or evil, 
which the Constitution of this country has con- 
ferred upon the first Executive officer of the nation. 
I have done. 


KEOKUCK AND DUBUQUE RAILROAD. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. CAMPBELL, 
OF ILLINOIS, j 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 28, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 

state of the Union, on ihe Indian appropriation bill— 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. Cuainmay: I do not rise for the purpose 
of entertaining the committee with apolitical 

eech; and it is with considerable reluctance I 
faini their attention at this time at all—not, sir, 
to make for doing so, be- 
cause since Í have had the honor of holding a seat 


8 
c 


‘upon this floor, I have occupied very little of the 


time of the House or committee in the way of 
speech-making. And when I have done so, it has 
always been on the question directly under con- 
sideration. But I may be permitted. to say this 


1852.} 
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much, that, in my judgment, it would have been | 
much better, and more profitable to both political 

rties, if all the political speeches which have 
eeii made on both sides of the House, since the 
beginning of the session till the present time, had |' 
never been made. I believe that time and expe- | 
rience will verify the truth of what I state. After | 
the nominations are made, and the presidential . 
candidates are fairly in the field, they will find | 
they have only been teaching bloody instructions, 
which being taught, will return to plague their in- 
ventors, What little political ammunition I have ` 
in store I intend to reserve for the common enemy 
after the nominations are made, and the two po- 
litical armies are fairly in the field, led on to the 
conflict by their respective captains; and I trust, ` 
sir, that neither before the nomination nor after it, 
will we hear any more, at least from the Dem- 
ocratic side of the House, or that painful crimina- 
tion and recrimination with which we have too ` 
frequently been entertained heretofore. Let us_ 
meet the enemy with an unbroken front, shoulder i` 
to shoulder, to fight the battle, as we have been in 
the habit of doing in times past, and we will have 
every guarantee that a glorious victory will crown 
our efforts. These, sir, are the views I entertain 
of the policy, or rather impolicy, of members of 
the Democratic party making antagonizing political 
speeches on this floor, which can be productive of 
nothing but evil, and that continually. 

It will be remembered, that in the early part of . 
the session, the Committee on Public Lands re- 
ported a bill for the construction of certain rail- | 
roads in the State of Iowa. The member of that | 
committee who reported the Iowa bill, [Mr. Henn, 
after having made a speech upon it himself, mov 
the previous question. I requested him to with- 
draw his call for the previous question, for the pur- 
pose of enabling me to make a statement of my 
views with regard to the policy. of that measure, 
which he very magnanimously declined to grant. I 
was therefore excluded from saying anything upon : 
the question at that time. But for the purpose of | 
defining my pesition more clearly upon this ques- 
tion, I desire now to say, that the geographical 
position of my district impels me, as #&*matter of | 
duty to those whose interests I represent upon ; 
this floor, to resist the passage of this bill with all ': 
the power—with ail the ability which I possess. 
And I would further say, that this is the only op- 

rtunity which is afforded me of giving to the | 

ouse my views upon this question, or of parti- |! 
cipating, indeed, in any way in this measure | 
before it is brought before the House; because, 
sir, the organization of this body has practically 
excluded me from all participation in the prepara- | 
tion and arrangement of the business before it |; 
comes here to be acted upon; and if I do not avail 
myself of the opportunity of giving my views at | 
this time before the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, from the course which 
has been adopted in relation to these land bills, I 
am satisfied that I will be under the necessity of 
folding my arms, and quietly seeing a measure pass 
which will be of incalculable injury to the entire 
district which. I represent. 

The western side of my district is washed by | 
the Mississippi river for two hundred and fifty | 
miles—extending below Keokuck, the south- ` 
ern end of the proposed road, and running up op- 
posite to Dubuque, the northern end of the road, 
embracing both the upper and the lower rapids in 
the Mississippi river. It is clear to be seen, that :, 
if this road should be constructed, and the two 
points named in the bill should thereby be con- 
nected, the trade and commerce of the river towns | 
would be greatly affected, and the prospect of ob- ` 
taining a speedy relief from the impediments which ` 
the two rapids offer to the free navigation of the |; 
Tiver would be rendered hopeless in the extreme. . 
But, sir, independent of all local interests which, | 
as a faithful Representative, I feel called upon to `; 
protect, there are objections to this grant involving | 
great principles, principles which were applied to .; 
the Nlinois grant, and which shall control my 
action and my vote on every bill of this character : 
upon which I may be called to act while I havea | 
seat in this Hail. It may be said, and it may be 
urged against me,as one of the Representatives , 
from the State of Hlinois—a State which has | 
been the recipient of a magnificent grant of-the || 


public lands for this same ostensible purpose—that || 


i 


| 
| 


: gard to the river trade and river commerce. 


my course in opposing this grant is ungenerous; | 


but, sir, I will say to those gentlemen who urge 
this as an argument against me, that the same ar- 
gument may be used against a large number of 
the citizens of the State of Iowa itself. At a con- 
vention which was held in that State last fall, at 
the city of Burlington, where four States lying on 
the Mississippi river and the Territory of Minne- 
sota were represented, a committee was appointed 
for the purpose of collecting information with re- 


ing, and protesting in the very strongest terms, 
against the grant asked for in aid of the construc- 
tion of the railroad known as the Dubuque and 
Keokuck road. 


Mr. CLARK. Who were the committee? 


Mr. CAMPBELL. I say it was the commit- : 


tee which was appointed by the convention that 

met at Burlington last fall, in relation to the im- 

provement of the rapids in the Mississippi river. 
Mr. CLARK. Do I understand the gentleman 


to state that he has received a letter from that `. 


committee against the continuation of the Keokuck 
road? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I say that that committee 
has written me a letter, protesting, in the strongest 


terms, against the construction of the Dubuque | 
: and Keokuck road. 


Mr. CLARK. Read it. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. 
at this time* 


*The following Jetter is the same referred to in my 
speech, and which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Crarx] 


` desired me to read, which, at that time, I declined doing, for ; 
reasons which I then entertained. Since thattime circum- |. 
stances have made its publication necessary. The com- j 
| mittee by whom the letter was written were appointed by a 


convention beld at the city of Burlington last fail, com- 
posed of delegates representing the States of Missouri, INi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Towa, and the Territory of Minnesota, for 
the purpose of urging upon Congress, at its present session, 


` the necessity, in a national point of view, of making an ap- 


ropriation. in money, for the improvement of the Des 
oines and Rock river rapids, in the Mississippi river. The 
committee are all gentlemen of the highest standing, and 
are all citizens of the State of Iowa: 
BURLINGTON, Lowa, February 18, 1852. 
Dear Sir: The convention for the improvement of the 


| navigation of the Mississippi river, composed of delegates 
from Missouri, Illinois, Jowa, and Minnesota, which as- || 


sembled at this place on the 23d October last, appointed a 
committee, consisting of the undersigned, with instructions 
to procure statistics showing the value of the commerce, 
&c., of the Valley of the Upper Mississippi, and submit the 
same, with such other information bearing upon the subject 
as might be deemed proper to our Representatives in Con- 
gress, at as early a period as possible. 


Fully alive to the importance of this matter, we have | 
been actively engaged in procuring the necessary informa- | 


tion, and hope to be able, within a short time, to forward 
such an array of facts in reference to the necessity of this 
improvement, as shall commend it to the immediate atten- 
tion, at least, of every Western member of Congress. In 


, the mean time, we take the liberty of addressing you, as the 


Representative of an intelligent and populous district, in- 
terested, like ourselves, in the speedy removal of the ob- 


structions now existing to the navigation of our great river, |; 


and of respectfully requesting your cooperation in prevent- 
ing a sacrifice of the interests of the great Valley of the 


` Mississippi in the Halls of our National Legislature, fora 


grant of land to bpild a railroad running from Dubuque to 
Keokuck, parallel with the Missiesippi river, crossing all its 
numerous tributaries, and, if following astraight line, cross- 


ing the great river itself at least four times, traversing a . 


section of country which, to say the least, is not densely 


‘ settled, and totally incapable of supporting a road even if 


built; a project which never could be carried into success- 
ful execution if the State possessed the revenues arising 
from all the lands sold within its borders, for the next ten 
years, to appropriate to its construction. But, sir, we will 
venture even further with ourargument. Dubuque, whence 


this contemplated road is to commence, already has a con- , 
' nection secured to her, by means of the great central road ' 


of your own State, with the Mexican gulf, and with all the 
southern and eastern sea-board. What more can she rea- 


sonably ask? Is itin accordance with any known rule of | 
justice, to make this point, already a terminus of one of the | 
! greatest railroads in the world, on the east side of the Mis- 


sissippi_ river, also a terminus of a like road on the west 


side? By what rule, either of common sense or necessity, | 


would Congress promote, by grants of land, the construction 


: of such a road, commencing in a region of frost and ice, 


crossing all the natural drains of the country, and built at 


an immense expense, to terminate in the same State where | 


it commences, to connect no points of any importance, 


either in a local or national point of view, against the pro- : 
: tests of fully one half of all the people of the State, and out- 


side the State, of the whole Northwest? That spirit of 


| fairness and equity, which has long siuce been implanted 
into the principles of the Government, * the greatest good |; 
to the greatest number,” would forever forbid so arbitrary ' 
a violation of all we have been led to hope from Congress. i 


That grants of land should be made to Western States for 
objects truly national, intended to connect distant portions 


r 


I, 


have received a letter. from that committee, resist- ` 


I do not intend to read it 


I say, then, that this is a local question, and it is 
a local question in Lowa, as well as a local ques- 
tion which interferes with the district which I 
represent. The bill which I intend to speak to is 
; one that will be before the House for its action—I 
apprehend to-morrow—or the very next business 
` most likey which will be taken up, and I there- 
fore may be considered as speaking to a subject 
which is really before the members of this House 
: for their consideration, and for their investigation. 
And, after I have made the statements which I 
intend to make, I would appeal to every candid 
man upon the floor, to say whether he can in the 
ı conscientious discharge of his duty, giveit his sup- 
ort. 

The bill provides for the construction of two 
roads—one known as the Davenport and Council 
Bluffs road, forming a connecting link in a great 
chain of railways, by which the West is connected 
with the Atlantic cities. Now, I desire to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that so far as this road is con- 
cerned, it shall have my cordial and enthusiastic 

| support if I can only have the opportunity of doing 


i, 80, without at the same time voting for this other 
|| road, the Keokuck and Dubuque road, which runs 
i| North and South, and which connects two points 
i| on the Mississippi, and on the Mississippi alone. 
|| I say I will supportit, if I can have the opportunity 
|, of doing so without voting for that road which, 
under no circumstance, and in no connection, can 
I ever be induced to support. 
' I desire further to place myself right with regard 
to the position which I have taken in relation 
, to the policy of making grants of public lands to 
|: aid in the construction of railroads in the States 
where the lands are located. Although the cor- 
rectness of the policy is doubted by some, it is 
sustained by the soundest principles of political 
economy, the correctness of which is susceptible 
of the clearest illustration. In adopting this prin- 
ciple, I can see no conflict with that policy which 
: the Democratic party have incorporated into their 
creed in relation to the question of internal im- 
provements, and which, at this time, forms one of 
| their cardinal principles. In my judgment there 
is a clear and well-defined distinction drawn be- 
| tween the General Government making donations 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction of 
internal improvements, with money drawn out of 
i: the Treasury, and loaning its aid by donations of 
ij land, made in obedience to a wise and prudential 
policy. In the one case, it is a continual drain 
i| upon the common Treasury of the nation; in the 
other, it is for the purpose of enabling the Gov- 
ernment to sell and dispose of a portion of the 
ublic domain, that it may put money into the 
Treasury. But this distinction may be met with 
, the answer, that land is money, or can be easily 
‘| converted into money. Sir, the whole policy rests 
upon the assumption that the land is only donated 
| because it cannot be sold for money, but will re- 
| main in its unproductive state unless the proposed 


improvement be constructed; in other words, the 
‘improvement is negessary to enable the Govern- 
` ment to convert its land into money. 

While I adopt this principle in its widest and 
greatest extent, still I do not consider that every 
work which any particular State, or any particular 


of different States and sections of our Union, is fast settling 
into a fixed principle of our Government. 
Butitis to be hoped that, in all such cases, Congressional 
committees will carefully scrutinize and discriminate in 
' favor of worthy schemes and projects which promise to be 
of national advantage. ‘To your care do we commit these 
mighty interests, in which you, ourselves, the convention 
by whom we were appointed, and the whole Northwest, 
` have so deep a concern. We conjure you to guard watch- 
fully against insidious efforts, come from what quarter they 
may ; such as we have alluded to, to barter away our only 
hope of a free, uninterrupted navigation of the great Mis- 
| sissippi, for schemes of internal improvement, never in- 
i: tended, by their advocates, to be aught but stepping-stones 
i to high places and honors. ; 
| We beg you to expose, fearlessly and energetically, any 
|| and all of these attempts; and rely upon receiving the ever- 
‘| lasting gratitude and thanks of the whole population of the 
Valley of the Upper Mississippi. f 
We are, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
HENRY W. STARR, 
L. D. STOCKTON, 
DAVID RORER, 
J.C. HALL, 
J. F. TALLANT, 
W. F. COOLBAUGH, 
Committee appointed by the Convention for the 
Improvement of the Mississippi river. 
Hon. THOMPSON CANPBELL, M. C., Washington, D. CG 
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has ees yeaa ; n a : See 
class of individuals may see fit to project, is, as a | Now, if these rapids should happen to be im- l! deny that they were influenced by any such con- 


é + H |: s ri 
course, entitled to a donation of the public |! proved by the General Government, (and I hope ` sideration. l , 

e the purpose of aiding in its A | that a bitl which I have introduced to secure that || Mr. CAMPBELL. I state, sir, that I have 
I mean by this, that the policy of granting pub- | most desirable object will pass into a law before understood from honorable men that it was in- 
lic lands to aid in the construction of railroads | the close of the present eons I apprehend | sisted upon, as I have already stated, by one of 
and other public works, is not of such a general | they would no longer continue to be an obstruc- | her Representatives, that the road should terminate 
character as to be without its conditions, restric- | tion to the navigation of the Mississippi river. at Dubuque, and not at Galena. 

tions, and limitations, It will be, then, to these | What, then, is the object for approaching the Mr. HENN. I will ask the gentleman another 
restrictions, conditions, and limitations that I will |; Mississippi below these rapids if it is not for the ` question. ; : 

direct and confine the remarks which I intend to only purpose of preventing their improvement,and . Mr. CAMPBELL. I will not give way any 
make uvon this subject; and will endeavor to show, | obviating the necessity of an appropriation for that | more. I appealed in vain to the gentleman from 
before I take my seat, by the most unanswerable ` purpose, and thereby continuing the obstacles Iowa (Mr. Henn] when he moved the previous 
argument, and the clearest illustration, that the which these rapids present to the free navigation question, to yield, but he would not do so. I do 
grant asked in aid of the Keokuck and Dubuque _ of the river, for the express benefit of this town of | not consider that even the strict rules of courtesy 


railroad should never receive the sanction of this eokuck, and that alone? Why, this town of _ require that I should give way now. 
House. In the first place, I hold that the Gen- Keokuck has taxed all the trade and commerce of ` r. HENN. I will not trouble the gentleman 
eral Government should not aid in the construc- the Upper Mississippi river since there was any ` any further. . 
tion of any public work which is of a huraly trade and commerce there. Every barrel of four, | Mr. CAMPBELL. Iwill next direct the atten- 
local character. Secondly, that it is not the pol- every bushel of wheat, and every pig of lead which tion of the committee to the consideration of the 


icy of the Government to lend its aid, by donations descends the Mississippi river, and every pound second principle which I have laid down, and 
af land or otherwise, towards the construction of of coffee, every pound of sugar, and every imple- _ which relates to the policy of our Government 
a railroad which is intended to run parallel with a: ment of husbandry brought back in return, are | in making grants of lands to aid in the construc- 
great navigable stream, and particularly such a | taxed for the benefit of this town of Keokuck. i tion of public railways which are intended to run 
stream as the Mississippi river. Third, that it is || There never was an impost law, there never was |, parallel with a great navigable stream. A glance 
not the policy of the General Government to aid |; a revenue law laid or collected with more certainty ‘at the map indicates with unerring certainty the 
in the construction of public works, the direct ef- |’ than this town of Keokuck levies and collects its | direction which this road is intended to run, 
fect of which will be to sacrifice other great inter- || taxes upon the trade and commerce of the Upper |' and must take. _Connecting, as it does, two points 
ests upon which the wealth, prosperity, and hopes ` Mississippi river. Every city, every town, and | on the Mississippi river, it must of course run 
of vast communities are made to depend. Fourth, ` every hamlet, from the Des Moines rapids to the ` parallel with that stream for a great part of the 
the motive which stimulates the Goverment to Falls oftheSt. Anthony, are compelled, on account , distance, almost on its very banks, and then 
part with a portion of its domain, being the same _ of this impediment to the navigation of the river ' only receding in the same ratio that the stream 
that would influence a prudential landholder to `` at that point, to pay tribute te this town of Keo- deviates from a straight line. The region of 
part with a portion of his estate for public pur- '; kuck. The intention of this Iowa land bill—the ‘country through which this road is intended to 
poses in order that the residue might be enhanced | intention of this railroad, which isto approach the | penetrate, is already supplied with one of the 
in value, the improvement for which aid is sought ‘| Mississippi below that point, is to make that trib- | noblest, greatest, and most magnificent highways 
should be necessary to enable the Government to '' ute perpetual. , of which any country is able to boast, stretching 
dispose of its otherwise unsalable lands. | A work more purely local in its character, or | through a valley which, for wealth, extent, and va- 

I propose now to invite the attention of the. more wholly and entirely unnecessary, save for | riety of resources, is without a parallel in the geo- 
committee, while I apply the principles first laid '' the local advantages which it is intended to confer, , graphical history of the world; with three thousand 
down to the grant asked for in the lowa bill in and the individual aggrandizement which it is in- | miles of an uninterrupted navigable channel, save 
aid of the projected Keokuck and Dubuque road. ` tended to work out, cannot be found on any rail- '' two Ta inpediment from which it can be 
Is the public work, for which this grant of land is road chart in this or any other country. Instead | quickly and cheaply relieved; with tributaries 
sought, of a local character? The bill proposes to uf forming a connecting link in any system or whose sources spring from the Alleghanies on the 
construct a railroad from Keokuck, at the foot of chain of railroads, by which the different sections | one side, and from the Rocky Mountains on the 
the lower rapids, on the Mississippi river, to of our country are united, or even forming a con- ; other; passing through, and washing the sides of 
Dubuque, a point about two hundred and twenty- necting link between two States, it begins and ends nearly OMe third of the States of this Union, 
five miles above the rapids, on the same river. in the same State, and does not connect itself with joining together, with its mysterious links, various 
The road, then, when completed, would connect any projected, or even ima inary line of railroad, . and distant parts of this great Confederacy ;—is 
two points on the Mississippi river, Keokuck and by which the West would be connected with the it not justly entitled to the proud distinction by 


Dubuque, both within the State of Iowa. I |, East, or the North with the South. which history has designated it, ‘the mi hty 
would then ask, by what principle, or by what | I will now direct your attention to the consid- Fatherof Waters?” Withoutit, what would have 
policy, you would make a grant of the public do- i eration of the second principle that I have laid ,. been its great valley? And without the valley, 
main to connect two points, both located upon the `` down. ; what would the Union be? Could a curse more 


Mississippi river, thereby connecting the river’ Mr. HENN. I wish to ask the gentleman a : desolating in its consequences be pronounced 
with itself? This town of Keokuck, Í desire the question. Would he have voted for the Illinois against this our highly-favored land than that which 
committee to understand, is located at the foot of _ central railway grant if he had been in Congress would consign to the thirsty earth our beautiful 
Des Moines river rapids, has a deep and abiding ‘| at that time? A ;| rivers and leavetheir parched bedsadry and dreary 
interest in the construction of this road and in the i] Mr. CAMPBELL. I most certainly would, waste? Upon the banks of this noble stream, and 
prevention of the improvement of the rapids, so , and I intend to vote for all those other grants which , parallel with this great national highway, the State 


that a transhipment will always be necessary at have not the same local objections to them as the : of Iowa, or rather the present Representatives of 


that particular point. This town, growing and :i grant which I am now considering. i j; the State of Iowa, proposes to construct a railroad 
prosperous as it is, owes its very life and exist- j Mr. HENN. I would ask the gentleman if the | which isto runin ebiesten to the mighty “Father 
ence to the serious impediment which these rapids |: Hlinois road does not commence on the Missis- , of Waters.” May I not appeal to the members of 


offer to the free navigation of the Mississippi river. || sippi, and end on the Mississippi? : this committee, while they are under the discharge 
The construction of the road, therefore, as pro- Mr. CAMPBELL. The Illinois road pene- : of their duties to the whole people, to pause and 
jected in this bill, would secure two objects which ` trates the interior of the country, and is the link in ; reflect before they comply with this most extraor- 
that locality most desires: first, the prevention of . a great chain of railroad by which the lakes of the ` dinary request, upon the deleterious effects it is to 
the improvement of the rapids by the substitution North are connected with the Gulf of Mexico, | produce, and will inevitably produce, upon other 
of a land transportation for an obstructed river in the South. It is eminently a great national | great interests; which, if they make no direct ap- 
transportation; second, a transhipment at that work. ` peal to you for aid, certainly, most certainly, have 
point of all the trade of the Upper Mississippi No foreign State derived a greater benefit from a right to invoke your forbearance and protec- 
river. As Dubuque is the northern terminus, it that road than the gentleman’s own State. By the — tion? 


would enjoy the same local advantages. And for urgent request of at least one of her Senators, who I would now, for a very brief time, direct your 


the purpose of showing that this is the intention: moved the amendment himself, the road was ex- attention to the consideration of another principle 


of the originators of the measure, I will read a tended from Galena, its legal, just, and commercial which [ have laid down, and which I desire to 
speech made by one of the Senators from Towa, terminus, to Dubuque, in the State of Iowa, which, : have applied to this grant; and it is this, that it is 
[Mr. Jones,} at the other end of the Capitol, when considering the injury it inflicted upon Galena, ; not the policy of this Government, and it is not 
this bill was under discussion, in which he holds | was in every way an equivalent and full consid. | just in this Government, to Jend its aid for the con- 
the following language: eration for the support which the measure received ` struction of any public work, the direct effect of 
“sIn answer to an inquiry made on my right as to the sit- from the State of Iowa, The construction of this which will be to sacrifice and destroy other great 
Pan Burlington, l wit state that itis about forty miles part of the road will cost more than five times - interests which have eqan! claims upon its re- 
trerande ot te ben Mainos ures Gne pron asset ny G distance on any other part of the route, and gard and protection. It is only necessary. for 
the railroad is to get below the Des Moines river rapida, ` will be worthless, in point of revenue, after it is | me, sir, to refer you to this map, for the pur- 
Which are a great obstruction to the navigation of the Mis. Completed, which I am still disposed to think is a pose of showing to the House the extent and 
aaa ata enn Dea Moines as not ene inthe bill, doubtful question. And, sir, if I had had the | variety of the great interests which would be 
will be allowed to designate the towne and eaor aaa honor of representing the sixth Congressional dis- _ affected if yeu should grant the amount of public 
Ba : °° - trict then, as [have now, the road would have | lands which are necessary to enable the State of 
give the gentleman’s speech entire. He says, terminated, where the laws of Illinois, and the | lowatoconstructthisroad. Largecities, unaided 
rata ae eet of the railroad is to * get below | laws of commerce, had fixed its termination, at i. by any patronage'from the Government—the re- 
on es Moines river rapids, which are a great! Galena, the great and only commercial depét for `' sult of the enterprise and labor of the country— 
ovstruction to the navigation of the Mississippi _ the extreme Northwest. |, have us ung up on both banks of this great na- 


‘ river.” Mr. HENN. On behalf of those gentlemen, 1 |! tional ighway, some of which export the prod- 


$ 
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ucts of the country annually to the amount of 
two millions of dollars and flourishing villages, 
sustained by the richest agricultural country in 
the world, not few and far between, but forming 
almost a continuous line on both sides of the Mis- 
sissippi river, within the very region of country 
intended to be embraced within this grant. Why, 


sir, on the Upper Mississippi river—and here I | 


intend to make an appeal to gentlemen who, per- 


haps, have an interest there, though they do not | 


discover it at this time—there are from twenty-five 
to thirty steamboats engaged in the trade and com- 
merce of that river. Those boats require about 


one thousand persons to manage them, at an aver- | 


age salary, perhaps, of six hundred dollars a year, 


year upon an average. 
St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Wheeling, and 
Pittsburg; and, sir, I may venture to say, that 


there is not a season passes but that new boats . 


are in construction at nearly all of the points which 
I have named for the Upper Mississippi river trade. 
They are owned by the navigators of the river; 
they are owned by merchants residing in the dif- 
ferent cities I have referred to, and b 
ers located at thesedifferent points. If you strike 
a blow, then, at this river commerce, you strike a 
blow at everything which is connected with it. 


ever was a problem—that steamboat navigation 
cannot compete with parallel lines of railroad, has 
long since been solved. You construct this road 
upon the bank of this navigable stream, and I say 
to you, that that day you strike down this great 
interest; you strike down all those river towns; 
for, from the very day that this bill shall become 
a law, you divert from its accustomed channel the 
trade and commerce of the upper Mississippi river 
to land transportation. Why, sir, it was upon 


the banks of this stream where the first settle- .: 
ments of the country were made, and they have `: 


gradually extended back into the interior, until the 
Government has almost ceased to be a land- 


owner within miles of any of these great internal `: 


channels of trade and commerce. Cities and 
towns have sprung up, not only upon the banks 
of the Mississippi, but stretching far back into the 
interior. And will this road have no effect upon 
this interest, and this enterprise, which com- 
menced when the first settlement of the country 
commenced; which has grown with its growth— 
not hot-bed strength, but all theresult of labor and 
the result of enterprise? I say to you, are you 


prepared, by a single blow, to strike it all down || 


forever? ou may create new interests; you ma 


build up new cities; you may benefit other locali- | 


ties; but remember, when you do it, you do it at 
the sacrifice and expense of other great interests, 
which have as just and as equal a claim upon 
your protection as any scheme of speculation pos- 
sibly can have that can be got up either by States 
or individuals. 

Let me say to you, sir, that in the midst of all 


the splendor of railroad enterprise, which is now |: 


dazzling the world, and is the beginning of a new 


epoch that will mark the age in which we live, : 


with progressive events which will form the most 
startling page in the world’s history, we must not 


lose sight of a great commercial truth, which is, ` 
that the weights of commerce will still be trans- ` 
ported upon water, wherever water can be found : 


to floatthem. But, sir, if we come here for the 

urpose of donating the public Jands for all the 
indiscriminate purposes for which grants of the 
public domain may be sought, without regard to 


the nationality of the work, without regard to its |: 
importance in a national point of view, we at once | 


plunge into the shoreless sea of internal improve- 
ment, against the dangers of which the warning 
voice of the Democracy of this nation has again 
and again been raised. I say, sir, that in making 
these donations, and in making these grants, we 
must have an eye to the location of the work which 
is intended to be constructed thereby; and, as I 
said before, the chief argument, and the sound 
argument which the friends of this policy urge— 
and I claim to be one of them, honest and sincere— 


in favor of making grants of the public domain, ‘:; 


is this: that the public lands, on account of the 
want of natural facilities to take the products of 
the soil to any market, renders it necessary that 
some public works should be constructed for the 


ship-build- | 


, purpose of enabling the Government to sell and 
dispose of what would otherwise be its unsaleable 
lands. The construction of these roads, then, 
| brings the lands into market immediately, the min- 
| imum price of the alternate section being raised to 
l £ 50 per acre; and as much money goes into the 
|} Treasury as would have been received if all the 
lands had been sold. This is the argument in 


ʻi should not be made. 

© Now, sir, does this argument apply so far as the 
i| construction of the Dubuque and Keokuck railroad 
is concerned? 1 will venture to say that there 


States of this Union where the public lands have 
| been disposed of more rapidly, or where settle- 
ii ment has progressed more quickly than it has done 
ii in this very region of country through which this 
;: road is intended to penetrate. Do not the cities 
ʻi and towns which have sprung up on the banks of 
|; the Mississippi river, and in the interior, as if by 
ii the ‘*stroke of the enchanter’s wand,’’ proclaim, in 
‘i trumpet tones, the advantages which nature, with 
a teeming prodigality, has bestowed upon this 
i| most highly favored country? And yet, in the face 
i! of these pregnant truths, you are gravely pressed 


at -_ i: to ald in the construction of an artificial channel, 
This is an age of speed, and the problem—if it `: 


the great object of which is to build up two local- 


I mediate pointon the Mississippiriver. Thelands 


| the lands in any new State or Territory. For 


| what purpose, then, do you make this grant? Do || 


| you make it for the purpose of getting the prod- 
i ucts of the country to any particular market? 
‘| That is not necessary, for it connects with no place 
: except- the two points on the Mississippi river. 
ii Where, then, is that necessity, 
rompt the Government to di ose of a portion of 

‘ doubled in value. We find that no such necessity 
, exists in this case. The land can be sold without 
! Mississippi river has enabled the Government to 
. dispose of its lands. 


l: the richest soil in the world, to the markets of the 
world. 


| expired, and I will not be able to dwell upon this 
point to the extent I intended. I desire, before I 
|; take my seat, to place myself in the position which 

I intend to occupy with eord to these grants. If 
an opportunity is afforded when this bill comes 
up, I desire to offer an amendment; but there is no 
pose of having an opportunity of doing so, 

ecause I expect it will be put through under the 
‘| high-pressure of the previous question, and, sir, I 
tell gentlemen to look well to it. If weare to have 


|, land to aid us in constructing railroads which are 
to run in opposition to the greatest navigable 
stream in the world, I desire to know it, and I 
desire to know the names of those persons who 


` intend to fix upon us this tribute to the manufac- | 


turing capitalists forever and ever. Sir,if I have 
an opportunity of moving an amendment when 
this bill is called up, I intend to move to strike out 


+, kuck and Dubuqueroad, leaving the Davenport and 
: Council Bluffs road—which is a most meritorious 
and national road—standing, and I would insert in 
its place Senate hill No. 155, which provides for an 
east and west road, running from Burlington to 
the Missouri river, and from Burlington to 


; Missouri river to all the Atlantic cities. If that 
- amendment should prevail, what then would be 
i the condition of Iowa? She would have the INi- 
; nois central railroad on the North, terminating at 
one of her principal towns-——Dubuque; she would 
; have the Davenport and Council Bluffs road pene- 
trating the interior of her State, and stretching on- 
wards and onwards towards the great Pacific; she 
would have on the south this Burlington and La- 
`. fayette road, extending to the Missouri river; and 
ji on her whole eastern side she would be washed 
: by the mighty Father of Waters. The Govern- 
ment has already made an appropriation of a mil- 


-. favor of making these grants; and where this ;: 
: argument does not apply, I hold that the grant |; 


i 
! 
i 
S, Of BÌX r ; i never was a land district in any of the Western |. 
and run on the Meine for nine months in the |! 
ey are owned at Galena, | 


i ities, at the expense and sacrifice of every inter- : 


i have been sold as rapidly as it is desirable to sell į 


which aloneshould || 
its domain, in order that the balance might be '! 
it; nature has provided the remedy in advance; the . 
It has settled the country, | 


and on its broad bosom floats the productions of <: 


But, sir, I understand that my time has almost - 


a tariff that will tax us millions and millions of 
dollars, and that perpetually, for a few acres of 


all that part of the bill which relates to the Keo- | 


eoria, || 
in Illinois, and Lafayette, in Indiana, thereby 
making a continuous chain of railroad from the : 


lion and a quarter of acres for the improvement 
of the Des Moines river by slack-water navigation, 
which penetrates far into her interior and empties 
into the Mississippi at Keokuck—the very point 
where this road is intended to terminate. Is there 
a more beautiful system of railroads or improve- 
ments in any State or in any country in the whole 
world? And I here say to the peuple of Iowa, if 
the present opportunity of securing this rich boon 
is permitted to pass by them, and if the cup should 
: now be dashed from their lips, the cause of their 
misfortune, the defeat of all their well-grounded 
hopes, will be attributable to one cause alone—the 
: Dubuque and Keokuck road. Purge the bill of this 
incubus, and all opposition will at once cease, 
| friends will gather around it, its nationality will 
l; commend itto all parts of the country. Success 
i! must be the inevitable result, 'and the glorious des- 
ii tiny of the young giant of the West will be unal- 
l- terably fixed, and the foundation of her greatness 
i: will be laid deep and broad. But if other coun- 
ji sels shall prevail, the people of Iowa will know 
|, the true cause of all their misfortunes. 
I understand the committee have agreed upon 
i; an amendment, for the purpose of satisfying the 
| city of Burlington with a sugared pill. The con- 
| struction of this Dubuque and Keokuck road will 
ii prevent the improvement of the rapids, and greatly 
|i affect the commerce and trade of all the river towns 
|| located abovethem. The flourishing city of Burling- 
i ton, in the State of lowa, would bethe first to suffer. 
They will surround it with this road, giving it a 
mere branch, because the amendment proposed to 
be offered, does not fix any point of termination 
on the Missouri river. But let us examine the 


! 
;| conditions of this bill, the terms upon which this 
|i grant is to be made, with a little more particularity. 
:| The route of the road has never been located by 
'| any legislative act; the route and the distance of the 
'i road are all, by the terms of the grant, left for the 
i] future legislation of the State of Iowa. It may be 
‘ insisted upon, in reply to what I have said in re- 
lation to the course of this road, and in denial that 
it will run parallel with the Mississippi river, that 
i; the Legislature may run it in any direction it may 
'i see fit; but would this be in conformity with the 
i: intention and spirit of the law making the grant? 
The bill, very ingeniously fixes only two points, 
leaving all intermediate points to be inserted by the 
Iowa Legislature. Am I not justified in drawing 
the conelusion that the road will run, as near as 
practicable, avoiding all natural impediments, of 
,| course, in a straight line between thé two points 
| named in the bill? If they intend otherwise, what 
i| conception have you of the extent of thegrant you 
arecalled upon tomake? For information upon that 
point, you are told by the bill to confide in the 
future legislation of the State of Iowa. Sir, I op- 
|| pose this bill because it is opposed to the interests 
ii of the constituency I represent. I oppose it, 
‘| because it will afford an additional argument 
I against an appropriation for the improvement of 
i: the Des Moines and Rock river rapids in the Mis- 
': sissippi river. I opposeit, because it provides for 
j; the construction of a road that will run parallel 
with the greatest navigable channel in the world; 
and I oppose it for its want of nationality, and 
because it is entirely and eminently a local enter- 
prise. 


E 
l 
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ij 
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|, _Nors.—On Saturday, the 29th day of May, 
ij the day following the delivery of the foregoing 
li speech, the following proceedings are reported in 
| the Daily Globe. The Keokuck and Dubuque 
‘ railroad grant being under consideration, and Mr. 
‘| HALL, chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, having moved the previous ‘question upon 
the passage of this bill: 


“Mr. CaMPpsE.t, of Illinois. I desire to make an appeal 
to the gentleman to withdraw the previous question, forthe 
purpose of enabling me to offer an amendment, which is to 
strike out the Keokuck and Dubuque road, andinsert what 
I hold in my band. 

“ Mr. Hatt. I cannot do it, sir. 

‘¢ Mr. CLEVELAND. I ask, when the question is taken, 
that it be taken by yeas and nays. 

“The Speaker. Upon a second we cannot have the 
yeas and nays, but upon ordering the main question to be 
put we can. 

“Mr. CAMPBELL. I desire to have my amendment read 
for the information of the House. 

“ Mr. Harr. I must object to that. 
, “Mr. Dean. I move to lay the bills and amendments 
upon the table, and upon that i ask the yeas and nays. 

Hi «The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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“i The question was then put upon Mr, Dean’s motion, | 
and it was decided in the afirmative—yeas 108, nays 63.” |j 

The amendment desired by Mr. Camppene in- | 
stead of the Keokuck and Dubuque road, provided |: 
for a grant of land to aid in the construction of a 


road trom Burlington, in Iowa, to Lafayette, in 


| to pose without interruption. 


any member of the House, I trust I may be allowed || and almost the entire Southern Whig party, with 
a respectable portion of Northern National Whigs, 

olitical parties are organized for the purpose of || he sneeringly exclaims, “ Well, that would be a plat- 
carrying into effect political principles and to insure || form!” Perhaps the ambition of the honorable 
the adoption of political measures. Inthiscountry |; Senator is no longer “limited to a State.” The 


men have, generally, arrayed themselves under the ` platform which he erected for his State and the 


the State of Indiana, passing through Warren  panner of the W hig or Democratic party, as they 


county, in the State of Illinois, and extending 
west to the Missouri river. On the 9th of June, 
the following proceedings of the House are re- 
ported in the Globe of the 10th: 

“THE RAILROAD BILL. 


“The Srraxer stated the question to be upon reconsid- 
ering the vote by which the following bill was laid upon the 
table, viz: 

~“ Senate bill, No. 1. An act granting the right of way, 
and making a grant of lands to the State of Iowa, in aid of 
the construction of certain railroads in said State. 

“ Mr. CaMPBent, of Ilinois. 1 ask the unanimous con- 
sentor the House to occupy about two minutes in making 
an explanation before this vote is taken. 

{* Cries of € Leave !? ¢ Leave !?’) 

“Mr. Jones, of Tennessee. I object. We do not want 
any speeches. 

‘Mr. Campsexy. Iam not going to make a speech. I 
ask but two minutes for explanation. 

*¢Mr, Jones. I withdraw the objection, 

tt Mr. CaxrBELL. When the vote was taken upon this 
bill which laid it upon the table, I was compelled to give 

what, at that time, and at all times, was a very painful vote 
to me. This bill includes three roadsin the State of Iowa. 
Two of those roads cross the State of Iowa in an east and 
west direction. Those two roads, as I stated in a speech 
which I made here some days since, should receive my 
cordial and enthusiastic support. But I was opposed to the 
road called the Keokuck and Dubuque road, running north 
and south, because it is opposed to the interest of the dis- | 
trict which I represent. It I could have had an opportu- 
nity of voting for the other two roads, without, at the same 
time, voting for the Keokuck and Dubuque road, I would 
most cheertully have done so. I regret the necessity which 
compels me to vote against measures which I believe, inmy , 
conscience, to be right, because they are inseparably linked 
with other measures which I believe, in my conscience, to 
be wrong, and which no association can ever compel me to 
sapport. When this bill was introduced by the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, he moved the previous 
question upon its passage. I appealed to him to withdraw 
the previous question, for the purpose of enabling me to | 
offer an amendment to strike out the Keokuck and Du- 
buque road. He refused to do so; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, ] was compelled to vote in favor of the motion 
to lay the whole bill upon the table. I shall vote now for 
the moton to reconsider, with the understanding that, when 
the bill is relieved from the pressure of the previous ques- 
tion, I will have an opportunity of offering the amendment 
which I have indicated. 

“Mr. Hamittox. I desire to know what is the question 
now before the House ? 

“The Speaker. The question is upon the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Iowa railroad bill was laid 
upon the table. 

‘Mr. HaMiILton, 
sider upon the table. 

“Mre. Harr. Upon that motion I ask for the yeas and 
Mays. 

TThe yeas and nays were ordered. 

“t The question was then taken on Mr. HaxıLTON’s mo- | 
tion, and it was decided in the negative—yeas 77, nays 81.” ` 


“ The question was then taken on Mr. Hatv’s 
motion, (to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
had been laid upon the table,) and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 82, nays 95 ’—Mr. Camp- |! 
BELL voting in favor of a reconsideration, for the |: 
reasons indicated in his explanaticn, as above re- 
ported. 


T move to Jay the motion to recon- 


l, 


POLITICAL PARTIES—WHIG CONGRESSIONAL 
CAUCUS—THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. C. CABELL, 
OF FLORIDA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 12, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Indian Appropriation Bill— 
Mr. CABELL, of Florida, said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I availed myself of the leisure 
afforded by the adjournment of Congress last week 
to ** make notes’’ of the thoughts sneer bya . 
consideration of the questions involved in the 
coming presidential election. They are very numer- | 
ous, affording materials for half a dozen speeches, 
which I do not propose to inflict upon the House. | 
Your kindness in assigning me the floor on an ad- į 
journment has enabled me partially to methodize | 
some of these notes, as many as I supposed I 
could compress in an hour’s speech. 

My time is limited, and the points to which I 
wish to speak many; and as [ do not intend to say 
anything demanding a personal explanation from || 


; nize the va 


; ism, and carry out its principles and the principles 


` for the Presi 


supposed one or the other of these parties would 
conform most nearly to their views of govern- 
mental policy. Candidates for office are usually 
presented by each party as the representatives and 


, avowed advocates of the recognized principles of the 


party, and as such are entitled to the support of 
its individual members. But it may happen that 
one party presents a candidate whose opinions are 
not known, and who refuses to avow them, or 
who is opposed to important principles in the creed 
of the party by which he is nominated; and that 
the other party presents a candidate on a platform 
more nearly in accordance with the opinions of the 
members of the opposing party, and the avowed 
advocate of a principle of vital moment to them. 
in such case a member of one party would not be 
inconsistent in casting his vote for the candidate of 
his political opponents. By so doing he would 
prove himself to be a party man ON PRINCIPLE. 

It is a leading principle in my political creed, on 
which the Southern Whig party are united as one 
man, that “the compromise measures,” including 
the fugitive slave law, ‘‘ ought to be adhered to, 
‘and carried into faithful execution, as a final settle- 


* ment, in principle and substance, of the dangerous : 


‘and exciting subjects which they embrace. ” 
It is the universal sentiment of the Whigs of 


. the South that this principle is, and should pe par- 
amount, rising far above and absorbing every ques- ` 


tion of mere party policy. It may be described . 
as the corner-stone of the platform of principle on 
which our party rests. He who refuses to recog- 
i fidi and binding force of this princi- ; 
ple, is not one of us, and he who stands on tbis ' 
platform, and is, and avows himself the advocate of | 
this principle, vital to the existence of our political | 
association, is with us, and of us, and whatever 
name he may assume, is entitled to our sympathy | 
and support in preference to one who, ‘‘ wearing | 
the livery of our party,” and agreeing with us on ' 
questions of mere administrative policy, differs | 
from us on this, and refuses publicly to commit 
himself, and to act with us, but proposes to “ agree 
to disagree” on a matter of such momentous con- 
sequence. 
hen, therefore, at the beginning of the session, 
I declared my determination to vote for an avowed 
compromise Democrat for the Speakership, in pref- 
erence to an anti-compromise Whig, or one whose 
opinions were not known to the public, I did not . 


i ‘cease to be a Whig,” but only proposed to carry | 
` out the principles of my party, illustrated in the | 


admirableadministration of our distinguished Pres- 
ident. And now, sir, the Southern Whig party, 
and all that is national in the Northern Whig party, 
will prove its consistency, nationality, and patriot- 


of our excellent Whig Administration, by striving 
to elect to the Presidency a ‘* Democrat,” who 
will publicly commit himself to the maintenance of 
** all the measures of compromise” and the consti- 
tutional rights of the South, in preference to a | 
“ Whig” who is afraid to avow his sentiments, or 
is not an advocate of these measures as a final set- 
tlement, and is willing to deceive one section of the 
Union, and to owe his nomination entirely to anti- 
slavery influences, as will be the case with General 
Scott, should he be nominated as he now stands . 
before the country. 
Mr. Chairman, after the passage of the “ com- 
promise acts,” I well remember that a Senator 
from North Carolina was conspicuous for his- 
efforts in building-the political platform on which 
I now stand. He was then for making the advo- ' 


: cacy of and adherence to these measures a test, | 


and signed a please that he would vote for no man i 
ency, or even for a seat in the Legis- ' 
lature of his State, who did not stand on this plat- 


form. At that time, perhaps, he was one of that '; 


class of politicians whom he describes as men ` 
“ whose ambition is limited to a State.” Now, . 
the Senator ridicules the idea of * introducing into | 
our platform this new principle.” After speaking ` 
contemptuously of those who are now maintain- 
ing the policy established by himself and Cray, 


South, and the constitutional men of the North, 
is not broad enough for Sewarp and his Free-Soil 
' associates, by whose votes he hopes to elect Gen- 
eral Scott, and whomsoever the anti-slavery influ- 
ences in the Whig party may select as the Vice 
Presidential candidate 
It is not, of course, my purpose to reply to the 
speeches of the honorable Senator from North 
arolina. I only desire to call the attention of the 
country to the fact, that he was one of the authors 
and buildera of that political platform on which 
I now stand, and which he nowseeks to bring into 
ridicule and contempt. But, before I proceed to 
the consideration of other more important ques- 
tions, | will merely say, that prior to this repudi- 
ation of his former policy and platform, it would 
have excited surprise that he should have sought 
to disparage the two men of the North most prom- 
inent in advocating his policy and upholding his 
platform. He spoke of the pretensions of the one, 
whom the Whigs of fourteen Southern States have 
united in nominating for the Presidency, as ‘‘ the 
development of a premature and absurd ambition.” 
Of the other he says, ‘s I should at one time have 
felt willing to vote for him with a great deal of 
leasure.” What has caused theSenator to change 
is feeling for Mr. Webster, he does not state. 


; Possibly the publication of his admirable letter to 


Mr. Tavenner, of the 10th of April, in which he 
| fully and unequivocally indorses the entire series 
` of “ compromise measures,” may have presented 
: an unpleasant contrast to the unpatriotic election- 
_ earing silence of General Scott. 

' The course which I have felt it m 
; sue, Mr. Chairman, has called down 
: the unmeasured, vitu 


y duty to pur- 
l upon my head 
erative abuse of the Scott 
or Free-Soil papers of the North, (with few excep- 
| tions they are one and the same,) and I have been 
bitterly denounced by their Southern coadjutors. 
It was not because of the manner in which I spoke 
of General Scott, for [ could not well have alluded 
to him in kinder or more complimentary terms. 
And itis now a matter of deepest regret to me, 
that I am constrained by my duty asa public 
man, and in disregard of my personal feelings, to 
oppose his nomination and election, so decidedly. 
But it was because I expressed my regret that he 
had not publicly given to the compromise meas- 
ures the benefit of the influence of his name, and 
because I avowed my unalterable determination to 
stand up to the pledge that I had made, to support 
no man who ae the non-committal position 
in which he had thought proper to place himself, 
| in order to secure anti-slavery votes. That public 
| pledge, signed by Mr. Cray, Mr. Manaum, and 
| 80 many distinguished men of both parties, I in- 
tend sacredly to fulfill. If the Democratic nominee, 
of whom I now know nothing, comes up to ita re- 
quirements, and no such Whig candidate is pre- 
| sented, I shall unquestionably vote for the Dem- 
| ocrat. Ido not think it possible that I can ever 
| “turn Democrat.” My principles and sympa- 
. thies are all with the Whig party; but as a Whig, 
and expecting always to act with that party, on 
general principles, and to advocate its measures, I 
shall vote for a man calling himself a Democrat, 
who agrees with me on so vital a question, if I 
have no opportunity to vote for a Whig. But 
I do not thereby intend to join the Democratic 
' party, and adoptits principles and heresies. This 
osition was almost universally approved by the 
higs of the South. I will stand to it, and leave 
‘it for “ gentlemen whose ambition is not limited to 
_ a State,” but is fixed on the Presidency or Vice 
| Presidency, to pronounce the compromise test a 
: humbug. 

Southern men who stand by the constitutional 
rights of their section, and run counter to Northern 
fanatical feeling, which demands of them to go 
into a presidential election on grounds which must 
encourage agitation and a revival of all the dan- 

: gerous and exciting questions which we fondir 
| hoped had been settled by the last Congress, re- 
| ceive unmeasured abuse and denunciation from 


! 

: . 
i those who constitute the great element of General 
l 


! Scott’s strength at the North—sectional agitators, 
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Free-Soilers and Abolitignists, and from the few i tions of my friends from Kentucky and Tennessee. || fore the country the candidate of the ‘ higher 


miserable party hacks at the South, the columns |: 
of whose newspapers show that their editors are | 
ready to sacrifice their principles and their coun- 
try for party success and emoluments. These 
same people would bespatter me with praise if I 
would consent to countenance the schemes of the 
enemies of the South and the Constitution. I, too, 
might become what they call a national man by 
betraying the rights of my section; and by set- | 
ting myself up, on all occasions, as the champion | 
of the North, | would soon acquire the broadest na- 
tional reputation. On this subject I have only to 
say, that censure from these men is my highest 
praise. I am content to merit and receive the ' 
approbation of my constituents, and of honest con- 
servative men every where. ie 

Mr. Chairman, I am indisposed to occupy the 
time of the House by a defense of the course I 
thought it my duty to pursue on a late occasion, 
when a Southern man ruled it to be out of order, 
or a usurpation of authority, for a Whig caucus, . 
called to ‘consult on questions of interest to the |: 
party,” to entertain a proposition to indorse the |! 
compromise measures, or for the Whig members || 
there assembled to express their individual opin- 
ions on these important measures. f 

But I desire to say a few words on the subject `. 
of the action of the first Whig caucus. Sir, the | 
resolution of that caucus was honestly adopted; 
and I believe the great mass of the Whig party, . 
North as well as South, rejoiced at its adoption. ` 
It was a resolution sustaining the policy of the | 
Whig President. It became the platform of the 
party, and party men, everywhere, who were not 
so thoroughly committed to Free-Soilism thatthere , 
was no retreat, were rallying to its support. I , 
have no doubt it oaa ave see settled © 
policy of the had not certain Southern politi- 
cians failed A cand firmly by it, and yielded to 
the earnest entreaties or demands of Northern men ` 
to abandon it, or at least to pass it by in silence. 

The anti-compromisemen of the North generally 
entertained vindictive feeling for Mr. Fillmore, be- 
cause he had exerted his personal and official influ- ' 
ence to prevent their proposed outrage of the con- :; 
stitutional rights of the South, and maintained a ‘| 
policy in no way sectional, but essential to the |; 
preservation of the Union. They declared that |) 
they would not vote for him, or for any one pub- |! 
licly committed to the policy of his Administra- |; 
tion, while the South had generally declared that |; 
it would support none but such a candidate. 

There have been found Southern men who are 
willing to yield to this anti-slavery influence, and | 
to sacrifice a man like Mr. Fillmore, who has so |: 
nobly done his duty to the whole country, for the | 
candidate of the anti-compromise men and Free- | 
Soilers. Sir, Mr. Fillmore’s policy, we know, is | 
in opposition to the general sentiment of the North- || 
ern people; yet, as I have said, the party was |: 
generally coming up to its support; but when | 
Northern gentlemen saw that Southern men were : 
giving way to the Northern sectional sentiment, - 
they could not sustain themselves. They could | 
not, on Northern ground, defend the rights, and 
fight the battles of the South, when Southern men - 
abandoned them, and gave “aid and comfort” to 
abolition fanaticism. Sir, I felt the force, and 
have no doubt of the truth of what was said some | 
weeks ago, by the gentleman from New York, | 
(Mr. Brooxs,] on this subject. It is within my ' 
own knowledge, that members of this House have f 
been constrained to withhold their votes, or to go | 
against the adoption of the compromise resolutions, || 
who were favorable to them at the beginning of: 
the session. My opinion is, that had Hittyer’s ;; 


compromise resolution been offered in December | 


or January, it would have received the vote of a | 
large majority of the Whigs of this House. I 
may be mistaken, but this is my decided opinion; ` 
and for the failure of the Northern Whig party to :: 
stand up to the compromise, I believe Southern -` 
gentlemen are responsible, who have shown a will- ' 
ingness to abandon Mr. Fillmore, and other North- |: 
ern patriots like him, for one who will not publie! 
advocate the domestic policy of the present Ad- : 
ministration, and who is, for that reason, the can- : 
didate of the men most inimical to the institutions i, 
of the South. 
Mr. Chairman, I think it really to be deplored 
that the Whig caucus did not adopt the resolu- 


| 
! 


| 


' Whig masses of the North would have sustained , 


| opinions on such important questions. 


: question. 


I believe there is less venality and timidity among 
the people than among politicians, and that the. | 
their Representatives in recommending and adopt- `i 
ing a policy necessary to the peace and quiet of i 
the country, and absolutely essential to the pres- 
ervation ot the integrity of the Whig party. It i 
is very certain, sir, that it is only on this basis that |; 
Southern Whigs can continue to act with their j 
former political associates. 1f Northern Whigs |! 
cannot meet us here; if they are resolved to go on `i 
with the slavery agitation, and to repeal the fugi- 
tive slave law, the party ought not to be preserved. 
I repeat, I have more confidence in the Whig people 
than in the political wire-pullers who got up and 
controlled the last caucus. The bonds which unite 
the party have been greatly weakened by the re- 
fusal of the Whigs, in that caucus, to express an 
Opinion on the compromise; they will be cem- 
pletely severed, should the Whig Convention repu- 
diate this policy, and nominate a man who, on a: 
point of order, or delicacy, or on any other ridic- `, 
ulous pretext, has withheld from the public his ‘| 


Sir, we cannot ‘‘agree to disagree” on this 
It is vitalto us. Without a recognition 
of our constitutional rights the Union is worthless 
tous. How absurd, then, to expect the South to 
sacrifice these rights on the altar of party! There | 
is no good and sufficient reason why there should 
be a disagreement between Northern and Southern 
men on this subject. TheSouth asks nothing but || 
a recognition of its constitutional rights; nothing 


, but what the Constitution sanctions and guaran- || i 
‘© colors to meliorate slavery EVEN TO EXTERMINA- 
i € TION 


ties. And what we claim under that Constitution 
the North has no right to withhold. 

The questions of which I speak have fearfully - 
agitated this country for years. An honorable 
compromise was, with great difficulty, effected. i 
After full discussion we made a settlement, which , 
we thought was to be final. On it, and by it, we |: 
stand. îr our Northern friends cannot meet us 
and stand with us on that ground, there is no alter- 
native but to part. 

ĮI am asked why, after the declarations made in i 
my speech of the 3d of February, I am unwilling ' 
to vote for General Scott. I endeavored then to : 
give my reasons. In the course of the remarks j 
already made, I have plainly indicated other rea- | 
sons why he should not be sustained in the posi- 
tion he has thought proper to assume. But I have 
a few more words to say on this point. 

The Whigs of every Southern State have, with 
almost entire unanimity, declared that they will 
support no man for the Presidency who is not 
publicly and unequivocally committed to the main- | 
tenance of the compromise, and an avowed advo- |; 
cate of its finality. General Scott refuses pertina- |; 
ciously to make this avowal; and I have yet to i 
hear of the State convention, or town or county 


| 


with the single exception of Delaware, which has |; 
not, at the same time, expressly repudiated the | 
compromise, or passed it over in silence. i 
e have the right to claim the influence of the , 
name-of our candidate. This General Scott re- ' 
fuses, but suffers himself to be used by Free-Soil- 
ers, und his great name to be prostituted to the || 
unworthy purpose of promoting the schemes of | 
Abolitionists. The vilest and most unscrupulous || 
and uncompromising enemies of the constitutional | 
rights of the South are the warmest supporters of 
General Scott. 

Northern Whigs were fast coming up to the 
maintenance of the compromise, and, as I have 
before said, the party would soon have rallied to || 
the support of the policy of the present National | 
Administration, if General Scott’s ambition had || 
not controlled his better judgment, I will not say 
his patriotism. Sir, itisanational calamity that this | 
distinguished General, who has done so much to 
endear him to his countrymen, and to entitle him 
to a claim upon their gratitude, should have per- 
mitted his name to be seized and used by Sewarp, 
and his Northern and Southern coadjutors, to keep 
alive sectional agitation, and to give new life to 
the Free-Soil and Abolition factions, which, but 
for the strength of his name, would have sunk into 
insignificance. 

« With a padlock on his lips, and his princi- 
ples in Sewarp’s breeches et,” he stands be- . 


i around him. 


law” party—of men who boast of their readiness 
to disregard the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws of the land, and whose policy and 
principles must destroy that Union which has de- 
rived so much luster and true glory from his bril- 
liant military achievements. How unworthy his 
character is this position in which his ambition has 
placed him! How his proud apirit must have 
chafed under the imposition of terms so revolting 
to a nature remarkable for unreserved candor and 
soldier-like frankness! 

Whatever may be the private opinions of Gen- 
eral Scott, his refusal to make them public leaves 
him open to misrepresentation; and there can be 
no doubt that those who counsel silence intend to 
practice a fraud on one section of the country, and 

ope to profit by that sectional strife, the foment- 
ation and continuance of which will be the`neces- 
Sary consequence of this silence on the part of the 
presidential candidates. Already do we see indi- 
cations of a purpose on the part of his Northern 
friends to revive and foster slavery agitation. 
Their appeal to the people will be to send men to 
Congress pledged to carry out their sectional, 
treasonable schemes, and to elect General Scott, 
who will not ‘‘ interfere with the action of a major- 
ity of the people’s Representatives!” What appeals 
will not be made to the Abolition sentiment of the 
North in favor of the man who, in a letter toa 


| Virginia friend, (Mr. Atkinson,) declares that he 
18 §* in favor of the gradual emancipation of slaves!” 


and ‘‘ persuaded that it is a high moral obligation of 
‘ masters and slaveholding States to employ all 
‘means not incompatible with the safety of both 


99 


“ But,” say Northern gentlemen, ‘‘we took 


: General Taylor in ’48 without pledges, and now 


‘we ask you to take our candidate; General Scott, 
‘on the same terms.” Sir, there is a very great 
difference between the North and the South de- 
manding pledges of each other, or of presidential 
candidates, on this slavery question. The South 


jis in the minority in Congress, and cannot, if it 


would, aggress on the rights of the North, anda 
feeling of self-preservation requires them to de- 
mand some security that the majority will not in- 
vade their constitutional rights. We cannot injure 
you; you may injure us. In 1848 we considered 
that nature, birth, education, interest, COMMITTED 
our candidate-to the firm maintenamce of the con- 
stitutional rights of our section, and therefore 
asked no other pledges. We deemed none necessary 
from a man born at the South, living all his life 
among Southern peoples with whom were all his 
affections, sympathies, and interest, and himselt 
the owner of three hundred slaves. We did not 
suppose it possible that his opinions on sectional 
questions could be misunderstood, and that any 
man would have the boldness to attempt to mis- 


‘| meeting which has expressed a preference for him, || represent them. Of the late lamented President I 


have always said, that a better and purer man 
never lived, nor one truer in heart to the interests 


:, of the South. He was a friend to whom I was 


sincerely attached, and he possessed my entire 
confidence; and, notwithstanding the influences 
around him, remained, to the hour of his death, 
true to the Union, the Constitution, and the South. 
But, sir, we now know that even he was greatly 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and the coun- 
try sorely felt the effect of the baneful influences 
It is this same influence which we 
now fear, and therefore the Southern States, with 
one accord, demand a public, unequivocal declara- 
tion from all presidential candidates—stronger, if 
possible, in the case of General Scott than from 
others, because he has presented himself to the 
country ‘in such a questionable shape.’’ 

And now, sir, should I give my countenance 
and support to one who is now a Northern man— 
who, although a native of Virginia, boasts that 


i he “owns no slaves,” and declares that he is ‘in 


favor of the gradual emancipation” of the slaves 
of others, and that “it is a moral obligation” ot 


| those who do own them to ‘exterminate’? slavery— 
ry 


who is the candidate of the Free-Soil element of the 
Whig party—whose election is specially urged by 
the enemies of the fugitive slave law and other 
agitators and abolitionist—and whose nomination 


| is barely tolerated by a few Southern men, who 


prefer policy to principle, because he can get more 
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anti-slavery votes than any one else—if, sir, I say, I || law man, whe does not belong to the Democratic party, 


were to give my support to such a man, on the 


terms proposed, and in view of all the circumstances, ||. Verbal declarations, such as induced me to say 
past and present, I feel that I would merit the ex- || that General Scott was in favor of the passage ot | 


you will surely find a “t Scott man.” 


~ Political Parties, &c.—Mr. Cabell, of Florida., 


ecration of those I represent! I wish this remark |i the ‘ compromise measures,” are liable to be mis- | 
applied to myself alone. Iam not now question- į; understood. I will illustrate: I understood more | 


ing the motives of others. They can reconcile 
their actions to their own consciences. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, F think I have shown 


| than one gentleman to say that they ‘ approved | 


i and indorsed every word of my speech’? of Feb- | 


|: ruary 3d, who now express themselves satisfied | 


why the Southern Whigs, at least, should demand | with private declarations from their candidate, and 


of their candidates a public committal to a policy 
which, to them and to the whole country, is vital. 
Besides, sir, circumstances, to which 
lude, make it doubtful if I correctl 

General Scott’s position when I said 
he was “‘ entitled to the support of compromise 
men.” There is, I presume, no doubt of the fact 
that he did,asI said on a former occasion, express 


shall al- , 
understood ' 
that, per se, | 


himself decidedly in favor of “the compromise | 


bills.” 
vor of the fugitive slave law, as well as the other 


I understood from this that he was in fa- ` 


1 


: without more public committal, are ready to join 
Seward, Mangum, Kellogg, Greely & Co., in their - 
efforts to nominate Scott, and to prostrate Fill- 
more and every Northern man who has breasted ` 
the storm of abolition. 1 must have misunder- ` 
stood these gentlemen, or their opinions have: 

, greatly changed since, and. may have misunder- 

‘ stood General Scott, or he, too, may have changed 
his opinions. < ; 

But, sir, even supposing that there is no doubt , 
as to the soundness of General Scott’s private opin- ` 


measures. But I see that some of his Free-Soil |. ions, we had a right to demanda public expres- 


friends`‘take the ground that this important law is i| sion of them, an A 1 
|| that the great mass of the Southern Whigs will 


not one of “ the compromise bills.”? It was not, 
they say, in “the omnibus,” and therefore not 
part of the compromise, and that General Scott 
may have ‘‘ exerted his influence to secure the pas- 
sage of the compromise bills,’’and still be opposed 
to the fugitive slave law. 
United States, on the 15th of April, a Senator from 
California, Mr. Gwin, said to Mr. Manaum, who 
had made a speech laudatory of General Scott: 

“ Now, I wish to know whether the honorable Senator 
speaks by authority, when he says that General Scott oc- 
cupies the same position with regard to the fugitive slave 
bill as the President. iad * * * * ae 

“I wish to know whether the honorable Senator speaks 
by authority in makigg this announcement? whether he 
wants the country to come to the conclusion that General 
Scott is in favor of the fugitive slave law as it is, and as it 

sed through Congress? and, if elected President of the 
nited States, will execute the law as it is, and oppose any 
modification or amendment whatsoever ??? 


Mr. Maxcom evaded the question, and said: 


“c As to the provisions of the fugitive slave bill, can the 
Benator from California name to me a single person who 
voted for what is now usually termed ‘the compromise 
measures,’ who is satisfied with all the details of all the 
bills embraced in those measures. ?? 

And further on he says, he (General Scott) 
would “ have every law executed as long as it is a 
law.” 

Now, sir, Mr. Gwin’s question was directed 
specially to the point of General Scott’s opinion 


In the Senate of the : 


f 
f 


l 
fi 


i 
i 
| 


t 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


on the fugitive slave law—it was admitted that he: 


was in favor of all the other ‘* compromise meas- 
ures.” Why did Mr. Maneum avoid a direct an- 
swer to the question, and why the declaration that 
‘the would execute the law, As LONG As IT I8 A 
Law?” Why, sir, this evasion, except to encour- 
age the idea advanced in Northern Free-Soil pa- 
pers, that General Scott will not discountenance a 
modification or repeal of the fugitive slavelaw? Again, 
sir, as [ have already stated, the most decided and 
violent advocates of the repeal of this law are the 
warmest supporters of General Scott. We find 
them sending as delegates to represent them in the 
National Convention, Mr. Palmer Kellogg, whose 
official deputies are said to have avowed their de- 


termination to resist the execution of the fugitive : 


slave law, and others whose consciences, like his, 


compelled them to denounce and revile the law ot 


i 
1 


I think, from all that I can hear, | 


! consider that he has nisoady put off their public - 

į avowal too long. He has allowed the anti-slavery ` 

jand anti-compromise parties to rally under his 

: name. Under the cry: of Scott and Repeal, the worst 
gitators and revilers of the laws of the country, 

: and the patriots who passed them, have been sent 

; tothe Whig National Convention, sworn friends 


| Of General Scott. He would not speak before these _ 


| elections—nor till he had the convention filled with : 


ji men committed to him, and to his mum policy. | 


| I think the Southern people will now say it is too ; 
late. In my judgment itis doubtful if he could ` 
_ how write a letter which would restore him to the | 
| confidence of a majority of the people of one single | 
į Southern State. I do notthink he could. 

His best friend cannot say that he is not now 


| controlled by Sewarn and his followers. For, if it be | 


i true, that he is in favor of the maintenance of all i 
| the compromise measures, including the fugitive | 
‘slave law, no possible reason or motive can be as- | 
. signed for the concealment of his opinions, except | 
8 desire to propitiate the free-soil and anti-fugitive , 
` slave law sentiment of the North. Their avowal 


would greatly benefit him in all the Southern States i: 


. and can only injure him among the enemies of the | 
| compromise and the advocates of the repeal of 
‘ the fugitive slave law.; It cannot therefore be de- 
| nied that his present qetion is controlled by them, 
i and our people naturally think they have reason 
to fear that the same influences will contro! his ad- 
; ministration. 
i {Mr. Warp 


Reporter that they could not be reported.] 


ganization to which General Scott would owe his 
election, would be the same as that which could 
now, and may in 1856, elect Mr. Sewarp, and 
would control the administration of both or 
either. The election of the Senator from New 
York, and of General Scott, by such an organ- 


1 
n 
i 


4 


the land. Some of these men were Federal office- : 


holders, removed by Mr. Fillmore, and are now 
** Scott delegates” to the National Convention, sent 
to insult the President, as well as to resist his nom- 


ination to the bitter end. To show their uncom- ` 
promising, unfair, and vindictive opposition, the || 


‘| at the North, all of whom will be 


i 
| 


papers received this morning advise us that this ` 


man, Kelloge, was a pointed chairman of a com- : 
mittee on contested elections, at the convention ot ` 
New York delegates. Of course every friend ot | 
These are the men ` 


the President was ruled out. 
who are to sit in judgment on Mr. Fillmore’s 
claims. 
didate of the Whig party. And here on this 
floor we find that gentlemen most conspicuous för 
Opposition to the compromse, especially the fugi- 
tive slave law—gentlemen who left the first Whig 
caucus because it indorsed the compromise, and 
others who think with them, are the most earnest 
advocates of Scott’s nomination. Indeed, wherever 
you see a Whig Free-Soiler, or one who ever acted 
with the Whig party, and an anti-fugitive slave 


They are to dictate who shall be the can- : 


} 
i 
' 


ization, would lead to recisely the same results, | 
and the former would follow as the necessary | 
consequence of the latter,.if the Union held to- 
gether till 1856. -The effect would be to open | 
wide the floodgates of abolition agitation, and to |: 
prostrate every constitutional compremise Whig |, 
proscribed, ani ! 
' treated as ‘* outside barbarians.” Far better will : 
: it be for the national men of our party that a 
conservative Democrat be elected. 
In his appointments, General Scott must look 
to the men to whom he owes his election. In‘ 
making his selections from New York, it is not 
extravagant to suppose that the notorious Mr. F 
Kellogg, removed from office by Mr. Fillmore, i 
will be restored for his faithful service; and that | 
some anti-compromise and anti-fagitive slave law : 
man, in Sewarp’s interest, will represent the Em- 
pire State in the Cabinet. And who would more . 
| gracefully and more probably represent the Penn- ` 
h ae wing of this Free-Soil organization in ` 
' the Cabinet than Governor Johnston, who pock- - 
, eted the law passed by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature to give efficiency to the fugitive slave law! | 
: Owing his election to these men, they will be his ` 
i counsellors, and the influence of lis adminis- ; 


i and whom they have used, most effectively, 


here interrupted Mr. CaseLL, and | 
|| made some remarks, so imperfectly heard hy the ` 
i; tion. 
Mr. CABELL resumed: Mr. Chairman, the or- |; 


: fail. 


1 


- timid, the 
. sented to leading politicians and members of the 
i convention; the means resorted to to have Scott 
: men elected to that convention; the effort made to 
: weaken the influence of national North 


: tration must be given to them. If Sewarp were li 


Ho. or Reps. 


President, he would Baek to nationalize himself, 
and would endeavor to conciliate and propitiate 
the South. General Scott, while. he would strive 
to preserve his nationality, would most probably 
reward his friends; and I have shown who they are 
and must be, so long as he relies on the organize- 
tion to which he now looks to elect him. Gen- 
eral Scott’s election, under present circumstances, 
would, in my opinion, continue the Government 
in the hands of the Free-Soil party, till their fanat- 
icism dissolved the Union. 

Sir, men take different views of duty, and I re- 
peat I do not question the purity of the motives of 
those Southern men who differ from me. But 
** of all the wonders I ere have wondered at, it does 
seem to me most wonderful,” that any honest, 
true-hearted Southern man, unless blinded by 
party or personal feling, can give his support to 
General Scott as he now stands before the coun- 
try. Yet there are among his few Southern sup- 
porters sincere, honest, and honorable men, one 
of whom [Mr. Warp, of Kentucky] I now have 
in my eye, but who, I am sure, has suffered his 
personal partialities for the man to blind his judg- 
ment. Knowing the influences around General 
Scott—the set of men who will be brought into 
power with him—the complete triumph his suc- 
cess will be to the Free-Soil and Anti-Slavery 
party, and the baneful consequences of an election 
effected by such an organization, I would feel 
justly chargeable with a willingness to sacrifice 
the good of my country for a party advantage, 
and to barter my principles for votes, (I speak but 
for myself,) were I to give *‘ aid and comfort” to 
the worst enemies of the Constitution and the 
rights of the South, by yielding to their imperious 
demand to sacrifice such men as Fillmore and 
Webster for one whom they think they can use, 
up to 
the present time. Sir, I could not respect ray iy 
if, in such a contest as is now waging in the 
Northern States, I could consent to abandon those 
who fight for the constitutional rights of my sec- 
tion. I regard the election of Scott as the annihi+ 
lation of all our Northern friends. If, from motives 
of mere policy, and to secure a nominal party tri- 
umph, the South abandons those friends now, 
who will ever ag&in raise his voice in defense of 
her rights? If, to please Abolitionists, and get 
their votes, (and that is the appeal made to us,) 
we desert these men who, in standing by the Con- 
stitution, have stood by us, we deserve to be apu 
upon, and to be made the bondmen of those who 
would liberate our slaves. 

Sir, Í have an abiding faith that the sectional 
organization, headed by Scott, Seward, and Man- 
gum, will not control the Whig National Conven- 
I know the potency of the means resorted 
to to effect their object, but I think they will all 
The bragging and bullying to frighten the 
temptations and alluring promises pre- 


ern Whigs; 
the gross misrepresentation of the motives, pur- 
poses, and action of the Southern Whigs who 
retired from the late Whig caucus, may have its 
effect, and cause some to swerve from the line of 
duty; but there is enough of patriotism and sense 
of justice among the people to prevent the success 
of all these schemes of the politicians. 

There is one trick in this presidential game, 
which demands some notice. In reply to the com- 
plaint, that General Scott refuses to write, it is in- 
timated that he ‘* has not been applied to.” “« No 
one,” it is said, ‘* has written to him to ask ‘his 
opinions.” Sir, this is merely absurd, or a fraudu- 
lent device, in k ing with the conduct of many 
who urgé his nomination, to impose upon the peo- 
ple. It is intended to enable Southern mento say, 
that Scott would have written a satisfactory letter, 
if he had been applied to, and to let their Northern 
Free-soil allies boast, that he has refused to comply 
with the wishes of the ‘Southern slave propa- 
gandists.” Sir, I do not know what letters have 
been actually written to General Scott. But I have 
the best reason to believe, and to Know, that he has 
prevented letters being sent to him, by earnestly 
requesting his personal friends not to write a letter 
asking him to give pabieiiy to his opmions on the 
compromise measures. e history of the pro- 
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, on the part of members of the Virginia | 
aie: to write such a letter, is familiar to || 
many within the sound of my voice. But, sir, even '! 
if this were not so, and there is no doubt of the . 
truth of it, why should any one write to him to 
learn his opinion? He has publicly said he will 
not answer them, and that he will write no more 
letters. I will read that extraordinary letter of his, 
eo insulting to the American people: 

Wasuinearon, March 26, 1851. 

Bre: [ have received your letter (marked “ confiden- 
tial”) in which, after committing the error of supposing me 
to be “ fully before the country as the Whig candidate for 
the Presidency,” you proceed to interrogate me on many 
points of grave public interest. 

Permit me to say, that considering we shall probably 
only have a Whig candidate for the Presidency through a 
National Convention, and that T cannot be its nominee ; 
except by the force of the unsolicited partiality of large 
mases of my countrymen ;— 

Considering, also, that if my character or principles be 
not already known, it would now be idle to attempt to sup- 
ply the deficient information by mere paper professions of 
wisdom and virtue made for the occasion ;— 

And considering that if I answer your queries, I must go 
on and answer others already before me, a3 well as the long 
series that would inevitably follow, to the disgust of the 
ra will beg permission to close this acknowledgment ef 
your letter by subscribing myself, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, i 

WINFIELD SCOTT. | 
Esq., Harrisburg, Penn. 
- P. 8.—I must add, that I write and eay nothing on public 
eubjects which I am unwilling to see published. W. 8. 
What a commentary on his present course! 

The idea that General Scott wanis an opportunity 
tò write is preposterous. His opinions have been 
called for from one end of the country to the 
other. Four months ago, I earnestly appealed to 
him from my place here to do himself justice, and 
to give to the public the opinions he expressed 
in private, and it was my wish and expectation 
that he would answer that appeal. 
late then to have saved himself from the contam- 
ination of his abolition associates, and to have 
preserved the nationality of the Whig party, and 
waved it from ignominious defeat, should he be 
its nominee. If his opinions are really what his 
Southern supporters represent, and if he had been 
true to his tormer character, illustrated in that 
honorable sentiment expressed in his letter to 
Mr. Atkinson, of Virginia, that he would ‘prefer 
‘to err on the side of frankness and candor, rather ; 
‘ than by silence to allow a stranger unwittingly to ' 
‘commit himself to his support,” and said to the d 
public what he is said to declare to all who ap- || 
poach him in private on this subject, he might |; 

ve attained the goal of his ambition. With i; 
the great mass of the Northern people, opposiiton ` 
to the compromise does not involve a principle; E 
it is a measure of policy. The maintenance of these |: 
measures ‘‘ in principle and substance” is held by 
the Southern Whigs to be vital, and involving a 

inciple to which every question of policy must ` 
yield. While we prefer, and think it due to our- 
selves to reélect Mr. Fillmore, yet our chief de- | 
sire is to continue the policy of his Administration, 
and if General Scott had presented himself to the . 
country, as it is said he does privately, as the 


representative of that policy, we in the South © 


would have given him our cordial support, and I 


doubt not he would have been triumphantly : 


elected. I am sure Í speak the sentiments of the © 
President, when I say that he would, in such case, ; 
have heartily rejoiced at the election of General 
Scott, as he would now at the election of any one ': 
who has publicly avowed, and will run as the | 
representative of that principle of which he is so — 
worthy an imbodiment. 7 
But, sir, General Scott has taken his position; : 
he has chosen his friends and thrown himself into 
the arms of a Northern sectional faction, and he 
must take the consequences of his own voluntary `: 
act. With his antecedents and attendants, and ji 
the numerous indiscreet letters he has written, it is į; 
absurd to suppose that he can be elected Presi- | 
dent. My information leads me to think him the 
‘weakest man who can be nominated, and that it is |. 
questionable if he can carry any State but Ver- |! 
mont. It is mcrally impossible for him to carry || 
one Southern State. State conventions in every || 
one of them have committed themselves to a policy |! 
he refuses toavow. Every Southern Whig mem- || 
ber of the last House of Representatives, except i| 
two, pleiged himself not to support any man who 
would not commit himself to policy. Their 


, elected Democratic Governors. Tennessee, wit 


' district densely peopled with the Mexican race, 
i © I should be most happy to fraternize with our North- `; 
Tt was not too | 


` unanimity unprecedented in the political annals of |! hem 
| free of charge, upon the principles of the home- 
' Northern ‘man, who has been tried, and who, | stead bill, which lately passed this House. Three 


, divesting himself of all séctionality, has proved |: 


i cellent Chief Magistrate. On the broad platform 
|. of the policy of his Administration—non-InTER- |! 


constituents have generally approved their cougse, | 
and if they are honorable men, they are bound to || 
oppose the election of General Scott, unless he will 
in the most unequivocal manner publicly commit 
himself to this policy before his nomination. 
Where is the Southern State in which, under | 
favorable circumstances, the Whigs will not have 
a warm contest for the ascendency ? Kentucky, 
Maryland, and North Carolina have recent 


|! 
f 


every advantage on the side of the Whigs, has 
elected a Whig Governor by but about sixteen -: 
hundred majority. Is it not, therefore, strange ' 
thatany man can have the boldness to say that the | 
influences against General Scott of which I have , 
spoken will not be sufficient to make his defeat cer- 
tain in every one of the States I have named? 

Even at the time that it was uncertain what was | 
his position, and when it was asserted that he 
would soon make a publicdeclaration satisfactory | 
to the South, no Southern State but Delaware ex- 
pressed a willingness to vote for him. 

All the Southern people know of his opinions 
on questions of deepest interest to them at this 
time, is contained in letters published some years |. 
ago, from one of which, the letter to Mr. Atkin- ` 
son, I have quoted; and to another, his celebrated 
‘ Canada letier,” written on 29th June, 1849, I 
shall briefly refer. There are other letters, as _ 
offensive, which I have not now, but which will : 
again find the light should General Scott be the 
Whig nominee. This, I say, is all, the publie | 
knows of his opinions; particular individuals may 
be more favored. In the last letter I have referred 
to, which is of comparatively late date, he says: 
«Though opposed to incorporating with us any 


Sern and Northeastern neighbors.” Happy to in- 
crease the overgrown power of the North by add- 
ing four or five more free Slates to the Union! but 
utterly opposed to any Southern acquisition, and to 


' the annexation of territory, into which, by possi- , 


bility, slaves may be introduced! Verily it is not 
strange that Free-Soilers should be so earnest in 
their efforts to nominate the author of these let- | 
ters! His conscience and sense of duty will not 
permit him to write one word to weaken the hold .. 
he now has on the affections of the enemies of the 

South, the compromise measures, and the Con- 

stitution of his country; but he sees no violation `: 
of propriety in writing a formal letter, as he did |; 
on the 12th of March last, to make his peace with ; 
the ‘* foreigners in the United States,’? whom he `! 
so violently denounced in 184], when he declared 

himself ‘‘1n favor of a total repeal” of all our nat- 
uralization laws. To make a bid for the votes of |: 
the vast foreign population in the United States, || 
he could find time and justification to write a let- || 
ter, pending the election of delegates to the nom- 


: inating convention, but his conscience and sense |! 


of propriety forbid him to say one word to quiet || 
the fears of the Southern people—to relieve him- 

self from the odious, position in which he was || 
placed by the manner ın which his name had been | 
associated with the Northern agitators—to remove '' 
the doubt on the public mind as to his real opin- |) 
ions and position—and to give to the friends of ,' 
the compromise and the Constitution the influence 
of his illustrious name. Can it be possible 
that a majority of the people of any one South- 
ern State will vote for such a candidate for the 
Presidency? I will not, cannot believe it! They |! 
have already proved that they will not. With a 


t 


the country, they have urged the nomination of a 


t 


himself a national conservative, ready to stand 
by the constitutional rights of every section of the 
Confederacy, and resolved to do his duty—noth- 
ing more—to all. Such a man is the present ex- 


VENTION, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC——We propose to || 
meet our Northern political associates. We can- 
net depart from this position; and it is on this 
basis alone that we can act together. I implore ;: 
my Northern friends to think of this. Those who 
say otherwise Serre deceived, and will mis- 
lead you. Asa Whig, earnest and true, I appeal 
to you to save the Whig party. Ours is no sec- 


party» 

app ; ; 

: sir, if the Southern Wies stand firm—if they remain 
t 


‘icy, ALL IS LOST. ) 
į numbered evils which must flow from this surren- 


_ next, I venture to predict, will be the 
' of the labor of the country, by a judicious tariff. 


| an equality 


tional platform, as is shown by the fact that our 
choice is for Mr. Fillmore, a Northern man, in 
reference to General Scott, a native of Virginia. 
Te is broad enough for the patriotism of Norther 
and Southern men. On it we invite our Northern 
friends to stand with us, and we will build up a 
or preserve the true Whig party, to give a 
Government to our people for years. And, 


true to themselves and to the best interests of the 
country—true to those Northern men who have 
been true to them, who have thrown themselves 
into the breach, and are now bravely fighting the 
battles of the Constitution—if they do their duty— 
there is enough of conservatism and patriotism 
among the men of the North, to rally with us around 
the standard of the Constitution, and prevent the 
ormation of sectional parties, against the dangers of 


: which the Father of his Country has so solemnly 


warned us. But, sir, if Southern men falter now, 
if they sacrifice principle, Southern rights, and Con- 
stitutional requirements, to what they call party pol- 
The responsibility for the un- 


der to Free-Soil exactions will be theirs, and the 
curses of a betrayed constituency will follow them 
to their graves. I have done, sir. 


j THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN WELCH, 
OF OHIO, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 12, 1852. 
Mr. WELCH said: . 
Mr. Speaker: Next to President-making, the 
great business of the present Congress is the dis- 


position of the public lands; the business of the 
rotection 


Upon these two subjects, both, in my judgment, 
of paramount importance, I have bestowed some 
attention, and I propose, if I can have the oppor- 
tunity during the present session, to be heard in a 


: few words upon each: upon the one, with a view 


to the present action of this House, and upon the 
other, with a view to the future action of the peo- 
ple at the ballot-box. The fate of the public lands 
may, possibly, though I hope not, be sealed during 
the present session. Whether the labor of the 
country shall meet with adequate protection at the 
handa of a future Congress, will depend upon the 


'. character of the members of which the people shall 
: will that it be composed. I shall not be oneofthem, 


Mr. Speaker; but I confess I feel a strong solici- 
tude that a majority ofethem may see as I see 
upon these two subjects. I think the welfare of 


| the country, in a great measure, depends upon the 


shall be settled and ad- 


manner in which they 
robable that [ can throw 


justed. It is not at all 


: much light upon either, but I conceive it my duty 


to give my views for what they are worth. I shall 
take the present occasion to speak of the public 
lands. 

That the public lands are not much longer to 
continue a source of revenue to the Government, 


! but are to be disposed of upon some one of the 
! new plans brought forward, there seems but little 
‘room to doubt. For the entire disposition of them 
' there are three schemes: lst. The present system 


of sales for the purpose of revenue; 2d. To divide 


, the lands, or the proceeds of their sales, among 


the States; 3d. To grant them to actual settlers 


several schemes are also proposed for their partial 
disposition: Ist. To grant alternate sections to 
railroads passing through the lands; 2d. To grant 
to the old States an amount that shall put them on 
with the new States, which have al- 
ready received grants; 3d. To grant them toa lim- 
ited class of actual settlers, not numerous enough 
to absorb any considerable part of them, or dimin- 


‘igh the revenue derived therefrom. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not going into the reasoning 
in detail, for and against these several measures. 
A one hour speech would poorly suffice for such 
a purpose. What I propose is simply to set forth 
my own plan for the disposition of the pale lands; 
to show briefly that it avoids most of the objections 
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brought against others, and attains every good end | lesssand houseless,” I am unable to see why. If | 


they are expected to accomplish; and to give the 
principal reasons which governed me in voting 
against the scheme denominated “ the homestead | 
bill.” | 
My plan for the disposition of the public lands ' 
is this: First, [ would invest, in a productive form, 
a part of them, in aid of the construction of such 
railroads as would increase the value of those re- , 
maining to the present value of the whole. I 
would provide, for instance, that the proceeds of 
sales of the public lands, to a certain amount, say. 


not exceeding $100,000,000, as they came to hand, - 


should be applied to aid in the construction of cer- | 
tain named lines of railroads, or parts of railroads, : 


now in progress or contemplation, forming, with ‘; 


others already completed, five, six, or more, great - 
national thoroughfares. This appropriation I would 
make, not by grant or distribution to the States, 
nor by gift to the roads, but by a loan to the roads, ` 
or an investment in their stocks. Leet the loan or 
investment never exceed say one fourth part of the 


stock actually paid in. If a loan, let it be well | 


~The Public Lands—Mr. Welch, of Ohio. 
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you wish to guard against land monopoly, add, if | 
ou please, provisions against buying them up in | 
arge quantities, unless at high prices. — 
| ut { will not go into detail. Such is my plan: | 
! Part of the public lands invested.in a productive | 
. form, in such railroads as will be of general bene- ` 
fit, and increase the value of the remaining public 
lands; the disposition of the remainder to be left 
_ to the wisdom of the future; and, to every ane 
` desiring it, a home, with the means of becoming a 
Sfreeholder. À 
I will cheerfully vote for the bill under consid- 
eration, because, so far asit goes, it is substantially 
in execution of this plan. It appropriates a part ' 
of the public lands, twenty-nine millions of acres 
: F believe, to the construction of railroads and for | 
other public purposes. I have objections to it. I 
. think the grant is not large enough. I think the 
selection of the roads and the application of the 
fund, should be left to the General Government, 
; and not to the States, so that the public might have 
| assurance that the lines of roads would be great 


secured by mortgage on the road, or otherwise, || national thoroughfares, and not local and disjointed 
and let it remain without interest, or at a low rate |. fragments of roads. I think, also, that the invest- _ 


of interest, until the road should be completed. 
An officer of the Government might be named, or 
a commissioner appointed, to make the invest- 
ment, perhaps with some discretionary powers, 
as to the roads to be selected. You might also 
provide for granting alternate sections, or their 
proceeds, to such roads, or parts of roads, as passed 
through the public lands. These roads could be 
so selected, as to include nearly every one of the 
twenty-odd railroads now before us asking alter- 
nate sections, and so as to be connecting and com- 
pleting links, in lines more than one half of whose 
entire length is already completed. ln some in- 
stances the lines are nearly completed; but on each, 
consisting, as they all must, when left to individual | 
and State enterprise, of disjointed fragments, there 
are weak places, and wanting links, which, with- 
out the aid o: the Government, will endanger, and 
indefinitely delay the completion of the entire 
work. A comparatively trifling aid to those links, | 
in many cases that might be named, would be of , 


immense benefit to the whole line, and to the whole |; 
region of country it passes through. I have made ‘| 


some calculation, and I believe that less than 
$75,000,000 would be sufficient, on the plan pro- 
posed, to aid in the completion of six or seven 
continuous lines, from one extreme of the States 
(California excluded) to the other. The public 


lands are now about 1,400,000,000 of acres. Sixty | 


millions of acres, or about one twentieth part of 


j! direction and upon the right principle, and I shall 


i: of the public and private lands of the country, and 


ii ment should be so made as to be productive, there- | 
| by not diminishing the fund. Buta half a loaf is | 


better than no bread. The bill is in the right 


| cheerfully support it. 

Now, Í submit, Mr. Speaker, that my plan, 
while it avoids nearly every ground of opposition 
to the various other methods for the disposition of | 
the public lands, combines all that is good in either 
ofthem. Theobjections to thealternate-section sys- | 
tem, of local grants for railroads, are, mainly, that 
it is partial and unjust to the old States, and that | 
Congress has no power to grant the public lands for | 
other than great national purposes. Both these ob- 
jections are avoided by the plan proposed. The 
work proposed will be truly national and general 
in its character and benefits. These great national 
thoroughfares can be intersected at all points, by 
branch roads running through every part of the 
country. As the wilderness becomes subdued, 
they can be gradually extended westward, to keep 
pace with the demands of the commerce and busi- 
ness wants of the country. Even those not di- 
rectly reached and benefited by the roads, will 
| have their share of advantage in the interest, or 
| dividends, upon the money invested, and in the | 
increased value of the public lands. The whole 
| fund will still remain in the United States. W hat- 
| ever of benefit is effected, by adding to the value 


them, would yield the required amount. 
Secondly, the disposition of the proceeds of the 


remaining public lands I would leave to the future; 
steadily keeping in view the principle, that no 
disposition of them should be made that would 
diminish their aggregate value, as a common fund, 
unless it should inure in some reasonable shape 
to the benefit of all. 

Thirdly. In connection with this, I would make 
some provision for “ homesteads” for the poor, 
but not for the rich. I would not be particular 
about the form of such a provision, provided it 
was confined to the legitimate object, to wit: to 
enable those to become farmers who are unable to 
buy, and not, as is the object of your “ home- 
stead bill,” to induce and hire those to become 
farmers who, though able, are unwilling to buy. 


It should look to a competent. provision for the K 


unfortunate and destitute, and not to a mere increase 
of the number of farmers and a diminution of other 
classes. There are various methods that might be 
adopted for effecting this object. I prefer the plan 
of preémptions. I would grant to persons settling 
upon the public lands, who wereunable to buy land, 
a preémption and right of possession, fora time long 
enough to. enable them to make the money from 
the land—say five or ten years. At the end of the 
period, if the preémptor was still unable to pay, 
and could satisfy the officer that he had been in- | 
dustrious, and had been prevented by sickness or | 
other misfortune from rai 
r I would make him a 


give him further time, o 
art of it, without pay, if | 
as to call for charity. In 


pe for the land, or f 
| 


is misfortune was suc 
other words, I would give every one who desired 
the means of procuring a 


| also avoids the objection to one State holding 


sing the money, l would || 


i} which it will scatter wi 


it, a present home, ane 
title. If more than this can be asked for the ‘ home- 


stimulating its business, will be a clear gain. How 
much soever any one may gain by the process, no 
onecanlose. The power to make the grant cannot 
be questioned, because the fund will not be dimin- 
ished thereby. It will not be diminished, both be- 
cause it will remain, in the shape of stock, or of 
money loaned, and, also, because the nineteen 
twentieths of the public lands remaining, as well 
as other real estate, will be vastly enhanced by the 
construction of the roads. Instead of depressing 
the value of real estate, and taking away all value 
and all hope of revenue from the public lands, as 
the homestead bill, and other such measures must 
do, it will have directly the contrary tendency. It į 


| lands in another State or Territory, made to the di- | 
; vision of the lands among the States. Indeed, Mr. 
Speaker, Í have read the twenty-odd speeches . 
made during the“present session on the subject of | 
| the public lands, in vain, to find any serious 
: ground of opposition, that is not substantially ob- 
viated by this plan, or any promised good that it 
does not embrace. It will give to the Government ‘| 
i the “ revenue ” derived from the present system; 
it will afford to the new States all,and much more 
than they can hope for, froma partial system of 
: ‘* alternate section” grants; and it will accord to 
į the old States that ‘equality of right,” which they 
seek in partial or general distribution of the land, 
or of its proceeds, among the States; it will give 
! to the poor man all he can avail himself of under 
| the “ homestead bill,” and it will still have left in 
store for the country, in the shape of positive ad- | 
ditions to the value of real estate, and of stimulus : 
to the general business of the country, blessings ; 
th equal hand upon all. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish I had time to enlarge upon | 


i is, with the minority, 


| changes in the system of administerin 


this topic. It is fruitful and suggestive. But I 
must pass to the principal purpose I had in ob- 
taining the floor; which was, to state my ground 
of opposition to that scheme for the disposal of 
the public lands called the homestead bill. I could 
not obtain the floor while that measure was directly 
under discussion; and will, therefore, avail myself 
of this opportunity to give my views. I am un- 
willing that my vote upon that bill, recorded, as it 
should go to the country 
without my reasons. 

The bill, after much amendment, was finally 
passed through the House in great haste, and un- 
` der the operation of the previous question, which 
: cut off all amendment, and gave no opportunity 

for members to understand what they were voting 
for or against. It is extremely loose and crude 
in its language and provisions, and it is not easy 
. now to tell precisely what it means. It was prob- 
‘ably intended by it, to give to everybody, rich 
_and poor, who is the Read of a family, and who 
owns no real estate of any amount or value, one 
hundred and sixty acres, his choice, of the public 
lands; though some provisions in the bill seem to 
take away all limitations, and to leave the public 
| lands open for entry to every one. In either shape, 
| it is not a bill to assist the poor man. I will go as 
' far as any man to assist the poor. But it has no 

limitation looking to that end. No one is ex-. 
cluded but the person who happens, unfortunately, 

to own real estate. No matter if that real estate is 

worth only $10; no matter ifthe owner is one of 
ten heirs, who, between them, own only a share 

in real estate; no matter if the purchase money is 

not paid upon it; no matter if it is under mortgage 

for more than its value; no matter if the owner is 

insolvent, and his Jand under execution for five 

times its worth; no matter whether he is rich or 
poor, well or sick, bond or free, if he owns real es- 
tate he is condemned to give up his share in the 
public lands, and see them appropriated to others, 

who may be rich and independent. The man who 

has $10,000 in money, in stocks, in cattle, in steam- 
boats, or in any of the thousand other chattels of 
which wealth generally consists, can have his one 
hundred and sixty acres; but the poor farmer who 
wishes to change his residence, the mechanic, who 
owns a little shop, and their heirs and assigns, are 

excluded. The bill does not profess to bea bill to 
aid the poor. Nothing of the kind appears in ita 

title. hat good thing, then, was it designed to 

effect? I am utterly at a loss to conceive. As 

the bill was originally introduced, with a limita- 

tion excluding rich men, some object was apparent; 

but as it finally passed without any such limita- 

tion, the precise good to be effected by it is hard to 

be perceived. It styles itself ‘+a bill to encourage 

agriculture,” &c. Was ever such a misnomer! 
The Lord deliver us from such ‘* encouragement’? 

to agriculture! It ought to have been entitled, “A 

bill to discourage agriculture;’’ for whatever good 
it may do, | feel confident that one of its inevitable 
effects will be to depress and injure the agricultural 
business. If I were to attempt to give it a title 
descriptive of its most probable effects, 1 would call 
it ** A bill to rob farmers of their share of the pub- 
lic domain; to depress the value of farms by taking 
away all value from the public lends; to increase 
competition among farmers by increasing their 
number; to destroy their home market by hold- 
ing out a bounty to such as forsake other kinds 
of business; aad. to scatter the farmers sparsely 
over the territory of the country, and render them 
degraded and dependent.” 

r. Speaker, my principal objection to this bill , 
is, that it will depress the value of real estate, and 
do injustice to its owners. By taking away all 
price from the public lands and making them, 


| like the air and the light, free to every one, and 


priceless to the extent at least of 41 25 per acre, 
you sink the value ofall private lands. You make 
land, as land, of no value beyond the value of 
improvements upon or around it, or the peculiar 
advantages of its location. 

If such had been the policy from the beginning 
—if unimproved lands had always been without 
price, and the public lands common to all—there 
would be no injustice in this measure. Buta part 
of the lands of the country are already in the hands 
of private owners, and have a price to be effected by 
or dis- 
posing of them. About one third of the entire 
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domain has passed into private hands at prices paid | 


therefor. The remaining two thirds is the juint 
ty of all. Now, I submit that it is not just 

to these private owners, after receiving theirmoney ` 
for a partof the pute domain, to give their un- 
divided interest t 
the other members of the partnership, without at 
least refunding the mone 
the injustice and injur if 
you would sell the p lic lands, and then give 
away the money, such would be the extent of the 
injury—they would then only be deprived of their 
share of the common fund. Bat by the very man- 
ner of depriving them of it—by giving the lands 
to everybody without price—you devia the value 
of the lands for which they paid their money. 
To cap the climax of injustice, these purchasers and 
their heirs and assignees are the only class you exclude 
From the benefits of the bill. Is this “ equal and exact 
Justice” to all? I think not. ; 

But it is not only unjust to a part; it will be inju- 
rious to all. It willdepreciatethe country. The act 


oes not stop here. If 


is suicidal. It isa wanton act of self-injury. Ifa 


person sets a low price upon his own property, he 
cannot expect others to value it highly. If we tell 
the world that the domain of the country is cheap 
and valueless, the world will be apt to take us at 
our word, and so treat and consider it. Sir, I be- 
lieve North America is still worth something. 
think our ‘native soil” has a value; and I think its 
value has not been destroyed or diminished by the 
fact that we have opened up a respectable little im- 
provement upon it, and founded at some cost and 
sacrifice a respectable government over it. -If you 
begin now, for the first time, to cheapen and 

ive away our public lands, I would say as the 

Tench people said to Louis Philippe: “ It’s too 
late.” But if the giving mania is upon you, and 
you cannot resist it, I beg of you, give the lands to 
some object that will increase rather than diminish 
the general value of real estate, and which shall 


— 


not beggar and bankrupt any of the veterans to | 


whose labor, valor, and wisdom we are indebted 
for all that makes the public domain valuable. I 
particularly beg of you, do not exclude such from 
the benefit of the gift. I would not even have you 
exclude the soldiers of the Mexican war. But 


you do exclude them, as well as those of the late ; 


war; and at the same time render atterly valueless 
‘the land upon which their warrants are located. 
The peculiar advantage ofa located forty or eighty acre 
warrant is, that it prevents the holder from doing 
what almost any other person, rich or ,can do 
under the bill; and that is, from entering one hun- 
dred and sixty acres without a warrant. Those who 
have not yet located had as well surrender their 
warrants; for the bill itself is a warrant to all. I 
take it that the forty and eighty acre warrants will 
all be surrendered. They are like small potatoes 
in Ireland—<* of but little account.” 

Land is the principle subject of ownership. Its 
value exceeds that of all the other property of the 
country. Anything, therefore, occurring to change 
its conventional value—its price—must very seri- 
ously affect the general business and prosperity. 
The same is the case, though ina less degree, 
with other principal subjects of value and ex- 
change. It is, therefore, the interest of com- 


munity to keep the prices of such things uniform. . 


The more important and valuable the subject, and 
the more generally and largely it enters into and 
constitutes a part of the wealth of the people, 
the more certain will be the convulsion and ruin 
that must follow a depression in its price. A sud- |: 
den reduction, for instance, in the prices of the ` 
staple articles of agricultural production, as cotton | 
or wheat, or of manufacturing productions, as '! 
iron or cloths, cannot take place without depress- i 
ing and injuring the general business of the coun- || 
try; which it does by ruining, or greatly injuring, ' 
the class of in whose hands the article 

affected happens tobe found. Of course, the more 

humerous that class, and the more valuable and ; 
extensive the article affected, thegreater and more ` 
general will be the ruin and derangement that will 7 
ollow. Now, suppose the Government had al- |. 
ways had on hand an inexhaustible store of wheat, i 
cotton, iron, or cloths—double the amount held 7 
by all her citizens—which she had been in the || 
habit of selling at uniform and reasonable prices; 
and suppose she should, by a sudden change of 
policy, bring one of those articles into market, 


j 


erein, without their consent, to ` 


they have paid. But ` 


either at a very low price or free of charge, can 
; any one doubt that the effect of such a measure 
| would be ruinous upon the country? If wheat 


` to all who needed and desired it, how much would | 


wheat or flour—or, indeed, the land which pro- 
duces wheat—be worth? 
The wheat would be worth what the merchant 


\ 


| 
| 


' be had for nothing. It would be worth nothing; 
for who would bay, when the article could be had 
without price? So of the other articles named, 
as well as the material and the labor which pro- 
duced them, and even of the land upon which 
they grow, to some extent. The same is the 
case, only in a higher degree, with real estate. It 
underlies and is the foundation of all valuables. 
While it exceeds all others in value, and in the 
generality of its ownership and use, it, for that 

, Very reason, exceeds them all in the power and in- 

i fluence of its established prices to control those of 

all other species of property, and to affect the 

business of the country. How can I sell my un- 

i, improved farm for $1 25 per acre, or my improved 

‘| farm for more than the value of its improvements, 

i! while it is surrounded by land of the same qual- 
| ity, which is offered without price, in quantities to 

i; supply all demands for actual use ? Itis impossible. 
The Government isa great land proprietor. She 


I need not answer. ; 


would get for his goods, selling them in the neigh- | 
_borhood of a mammoth store where they could `- 


,, i8 a mammoth dealer in lands. She sells more lands | 


‘than all others. No citizen can compete with her. 


were offered, without money and without price, $ 


When she raises the price ot her lands, the price ` 


of all wild lands rise with them. And so when 
she puts them down. Of such lands, and indeed 
of all lands, tonsidered as mere land, apart from 
improvements, she has the absolute control of the 

; prices. To take away all value from the Govern- 
‘| ment lands is, therefore, necessarily, to take away 
| all value from private cnimproved lands, and to 
! reduce all other lands at least $1 25 per acre. 
In the old States, where land is from $50 to $400 
er acre, the effect will be hardly perceptible. 
he blow will fall heaviest upon the Western 


States, where land is cheap, and mostly unim- | 


proved. In Ohio we have 28,000,000 of acres, 
, averaging, exclusive of city and town lots, 


| i sists of lands averaging ‘only from two to four 
i dollars per acre. One dollar and twenty-five cents 
|| per acre on our lands would be thirty-five millions 


f of dollars. I say, sir, that the farmers of Ohio 
| will be made, to that amount, poorer by the pas- 
| sage of this bill. But the worst feature of it is, 

|| that the loss will fall principally upon smal 

farmers, poor farmers; those who have but com- 
| menced to improve and open up their lands. In 

i! Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and the newer States 

' and Territories, the blow will fall with stilt 

|! greater severity, and upon such as are still less 

able to bear it. I should not be surprised if real 
estate in Ohio depreciated $50,000,000 within 

"one year after the passage of this bill. The 

whole West, in my opinion, will be injured by it 
little less than it would be if you should ASSESS A 
tax upon our lands of $50,000,000. 


Sir, the great body of the 
West is made up of ‘ poor 


in cheap and unimproved lands. I know of no 
class of ‘* poor’? men, sir, who deserve more 
. “sympathy,” or who are much more numerous. 
|, Their land is all they can call their own. Take 
that from them, or destroy its market value, and 
they are bankrupt. I wart Western members to 
study well the effect of this measure upon the 
West. Why, sir, the wealth of the West con- 
sists in the value of its lands. All our other 
roperty would but little more than redeem our 
cada from the mortgages and liens upon them. 


` It is to our lands alone that we look, and always 


have looked, as a means of raising the necessary 
capital and credit to enable us to carr 
the business of the country. Such is always the 
case in a new State. Take away our lands, and 
we are insolvent. Take away the price of-our 
real estate, and, in point of wealth, of monetar 
and commercial power, there will be no** West. 
It will all be ‘ East.” I warn Western members 
to look to the effect of this measure upon their 
constituents. We in the West, sir, 
lands. ‘They were not given to us. 


about eight dollars per acre. Most of this con- | 


population of the | 
3 i 
farmers, whose | 
means are all, and often more than all, invested (| 


forward . 


7: 


1! 


you many hundred millions of dollars for them, 

: in money which inured to the benefit ofall. Be- 

i side our joint interest in the remaining public 
lands, we have the right, implied in thevery act of 
sale to us, to demand that you shal! not destroy 
the price and value of what we bought. If you de- 
prive us of the one, I beg of you, do not also 
destroy the value of the other. 

Mr. Speaker, who are those upon whom the 
injustice of this measure will fall with greatest 
severity? They are the pioneer settlers, the re- 
cent purchasers from you, the owners of cheap 
farms, and of cheaper dwellings erected thereon. 
Your public lands are studded all over, and skirted 
all around, with the cornfields and the cabins of 
such. You have their money in your pocket. 
You told them the land was cheap at the price 
they paid, and would prove a profitable investment. 
They trusted your word, and paid you the sum 
demanded. How many of such men are there? 
God only knows. They are scattered all over the 

. wide West. Within the last year you have sold 
them some 4,000,000 acres of Jand, in the last three 
| years 10,467,706 acres, and in the Jast five years 
i 17,730,961 acres. Most of this is yet unimproved. 
| What have you done with the $22,163,701 25 
; which you received from them for this land? Will 
| you pay it back to them? Will you even expend it 
for the benefit of the land they purchase? Wil 
you expend it to improve their rivers and harbors, 
or to build them railroads? No; you do what is 
worse to them than to throw the money into the 
sea—you pocket it at the rate of $8 a day to pay 
you for passing ‘‘homestead”’ humbugs, to cheat 
; them out of their rights in lands already sold, in 
order to make political capital for presidential can- 
.didates. I thank God that most of these men are 
voters. L tell you, Mr. Speaker, they are not a 
class of men to be despised or entirely overlooked, 
: either for numbers or for influence. ` For the last 
fifty years the principal thoroughfares to the W est 
have been lined with them. They have in that 
, time increased the population of the Northwest 
' Territory alone from 50,000 to 4,500,000, and 
cleared up 23,000,000 acres of land. They are 
| the same men who raised upon this land, in 1850, 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat and 177,000,000 bush- 
els of corn. Such men are not to be despised. 
i The most of them are poor; but they will, in the 
| end, work their way through, pay for their lands, 
and be independent, if you will only let them alone. 
| They arein your power. You can bankrupt them 
while you injure the entire country by such legis- 
lation as this. It is for you to say whether it 
shall be done; but it is for them to say whether 
i you shall be called to an account for it. 
| Look at one of these pioneers whom you are 
! about to defraud by the passage of this bill. He 
is in the midst of the public lands, settled upon a 
forty or an eighty acre tract, in which he has in- 
į vested all he is worth. He has putup a cabin, and 
: gone in debt for a plow and a team to cultivate the 
land. He looks to the proceeds of his labor upon 
the land to pay the debt, to procure the necessa- 
ries. of life which cannot be grown upon the land, 


., and for the means to purchase adjoining lands to 


increase the size of his small farm. He works 
hard, voluntarily submitting to every present pri- 
vation and discomfort, and lives upon hopes of 
i future competence and independence; but in comes 
| your ‘t homestead” bill, and all his hopesare blast- 
jed. His little all is gone. His farm is only 
worth the cabin upon it, and will not pay half his 
debts, which, perhaps, are secured by mortgage 
upon the land. He is bankrupt. His only con- 
solation is, that he did not own more land and owe 
for it a larger debt. Being the “owner of real 
; estate,” he is entitled to no more under your bill. 
| The adjoining lands, on which he had counted for 
| additions to his farm, are taken free of cost by 
i others—perhaps by those who are rich and inde- 
: pendent. 
Take another case—and it is one drawn from 
j real life: A farmer in Ohio exchanges his home- 
| stead worth ey, the stock upon it worth $200, 
and $300 cash, which he borrows, making im all 
$1,300, for a section and a half of wild lands at 
#1 25 peracre. He removes West with the inten- 
tion of selling half his wild lands to procure stock 
and to pay the $300 loaned, desiring to cultivate. 
| the other half, so that his two boys, when they 
arrive at manhood, may each have an improved 
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farm. When he arrives, the “homestead” bill 
meets him, and he finds himself in the precise con- 
dition he would have been in had the Ohio farm, 
stock, , and all, been sunk by an earthquake. 
His land will not sell for enough to repay the 3300 
loaned, and he is bankrupt. : 
But we are told, that the loss in value upon wild 
lands wil! fall upon speculators. Never was there 
a greater mistake. ith surprise, I see this ar- 


gument put forth ina late number of the New York | 


Tribune. lt ought not to go unanswered. The 
editor admits, that “those who tell us that the 
free homestead bill will destroy the value of 
lands, are not wholly mistaken.” He says, it will 
“ greatly reduce the value of wild lands,” but that 
it will not ‘* destroy the market value of lands ly- 
ing five hundred, or one thousand miles this side;”” 
or “in Massachusetts,” &c. Now, here is my 


whole argument admitted—there will be a great de- ' 
preciation of wild lands—a great loss to the West—and |, 


the only dispute is, upon what class will the loss 
fall? Isay, the nine tenths of it will fall upon poor 
men. Even the lands originally bought on specu- 
lation, are mostly now held, in small lots, by 
- second-hand purchasers, who have only made par- 
tial payment upon them, and who still owe the 
“speculator” twice what they will sell for, when 
they come to be ‘ greatly reduced ”’ in pres by the 
operations of this bill. Even where [I reside, in 
an old settled part of Ohio, many of our poorer 
class of farmers are in the very condition I here 
describe. If you pass this bill, their land will go 
back to the speculator, and they will forfeit all they 
have paid upon it. A depreciation of only fifty 
cents an acre would in many cases effect this re- 
sult. It will be a poor consolation to them, to 


know that the “ speculator’’ has also been de- : 


frauded and ruined by the dill. 

But the Tribune says it will put a stop to ‘‘ spec- 
ulation” inlands. Whywill it? Cannot specula- 
tors buy the “ alternate sections,” which, the Tri- 
bune says, the bill reserves, and which, it says, 
“ina few vears”’ will be in demand “at high 
prices??? Is not half of the public lands enough 
for speculators? And are not these reserved sec- 
tions the very things to speculatein? It is doubt- 
ful whether the bill reserves any alternate sections. 
L think it does not. The truth is, there is about 
as little of certainty, logic, or grammar in the bill 
as there is of justice or wisdom. Ido not care 
which construction you give it. But I insist that 
the Tribune shall not argue it upon both construc- 
tions at once. On either it is difficult to see howit 
ig to prevent ‘‘ speculation;’’ for there is nothing 
in it to prevent the sale of the land to be entered. 
It looks to me like a grand scheme for future spec- 
ulation. It may, I grant, break up some present 
speculators; but will it prevent speculation ? Under 
it land will be worth merely the improvement upon 
it. In newly-settled places it will 
as a mere squatter’s claim, and any speculator can 


find enough of the squatters willing and anxious | 


to sell fora song. He will buy out the thriftless, 
and hold on for better prices from a better class of 
population. The lands will be bit and slobbered 
allover, very like a feed of corn thrown down to the 
hogs. The speculator will choose the ears that are 
bit the least, as they will be cheapest, though per- 


haps the most valuable—for such farming will not | 
add much to the value of land. How, then, is the | 


bill to prevent ‘speculation ”’ and “land jobbing?” 
Whether there are reserved sections or not, it will 
not prevent speculation. i 
Another effect of the homestead bill will be to 
destroy the home market of the r. It offers a 
high bounty—the highest that could be offered—a 
farm—to all who are not now farmers to become 
such. Where are these new farmers to come from? 
From the present population of the United States; 
for by the express provisions of the bill it is con- 
fined to them. The owners of real estate are ex- 
cluded. They will, therefore, come either from 
those who are now idle, those who are now farm- 
ing land which they do not own, or those who are 
engaged in manufacturing and other departments 
of labor than farming, being the consuniers who 
make the home market for the farmer. The idle 
will not go, of course—-they are too lazy to work. 
I suppose they will consist in part of each of the 
two latter classes—the rentees, or farm laborers, 
and the manufacturers—principally the latter. 
Now, is it not as plain as the shining sun, let it be 


\ 


be considered | 
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whichever class it may, that the effect will be dis- 
| astrous to the farmer? To induce renters, or hired 
ii laborers upon farms, to rent and occupy new 
'' farms, is simply to cultivate more land with the 
., same force. tis to scatter the farmers over more 
|| territory. Do not all admit that we already cul- 
| tivate too much ground, and do not cultivate it well 


i: is a higher order of cultivation—more hands to the 
| acre—denseness of population, and its civilizing 
li and humanizing effects upon the people, and ele- 
|, vating effects upon the value of the lands and its 
‘ productions. With reference, therefore, to those 
now actually engaged in agriculture, this is simp! 

a bill to iicrease the number and extent of their 

farms, and to scatter them more widely. Will 

any sane man call that a benefit to agriculture, or 
: to those engaged in it? I think not. 

The new farmers, however, will come princi- 
pally from the manufacturing and mechanical de- 
|| partments of labor; and in that event the effects 
|| will be still more disastrous to the agricultural in- 
i| terests. The operation will be simply, and in- 
| evitably, to increase the number of farmers and di- 
| minish the number in the other departments—to 
| destroy competition among those who consume, 
|| and to increase competition among those who sell 
' agricultural productions. The result must bea 
© diminution of price for agricultural productions, 

and a consequent further diminution of the price 
: of the land itself. I defy any man to escape from 

this dilemma. The new farmers must come from 
: one or the other of these two classes. 
-| case it is ruinous to the farming interest. 


This I 


i; can abundantly prove, even by the paper referred | 


|: to, the Tribune; for, strange as it may seem, it is 
no stranger than true, that in the very next number 
of that pa 
gized the homestead bill, we have the following in 
an editorial on the tariff: 

“ The policy which stops the building of new mille, and 
shuts up the old ones, and which converts the artisan from 


a consumer of agricultural products into a competitor for 


their sale, can have no other effect than to scatter the peo- 
ple abroad. 
i; ket.” 


, and remove them further and further from mar- 
I am glad to find that the editor of this paper, 
; in subsequent numbers, is giving way to doubts 
| as to whether the form of this bill is the best in 
|; the world, and falling back on his own old plan of 
| preémptions, which I probably originally got from 
im—for I have been for years a regular reader of 

| his cheap and valuable paper. 
i A new class of farmers, raising, and offering in 
|| the glutted markets, undue and ruinous quantities 
i. of cheap grains, grown upon cheaper lands, will rule 
i| the prices, and force those of all others down to 
i: the same ruinous standards. It will be a step to- 
wards making the country exclusively agricultu- 
ral. Show me such acountry—any place, the world 


ii 
j! 
l 
\ 
| 


|| graded, and dependent. Show me a place where 
|| public improvements, manufacturing, and com- 
merce, keep pace with agriculture, and I will show 
you a place where the farmer is respected, intelli- 
geni, and independent. I could name countries, and 
i; assign causes; but I have not time. The former 
| description of farmers are rapidly going out of 
fashion in this country. The American system, 
the tariff, railroads, and (the promise of) river and 


i| mire, and 


character of dependence. Hold out your bounty 
to everybody, to forsake the forge, the spindle, 
and the plane, and to take to the plow, and every- 
i body will be a farmer. All will have grain to sell, 
and there will beno oneto buy. Widely scattered, 
i and without roads, or the means to build them;—a 
bushel of wheat for a yard of calico;—any price 
for anything, provided you will only take your 
pay in corn, or potatoes—twenty-five cents, in ac- 
tual cash, would cure sore eyes;—some can read 
and: write, some cannot;—one newspaper in every 
fiftieth family;—scorched rye for coffee, ‘‘ sassa- 


cetera desunt, as the grammarians say—all other 
things wanting;—in a condition of nominal free- 
dom, but of actual serfdom, and dependence. 
is the very state of things, sir, that begat the long- 
standing, but lately-exploded humbug, that the 
occupation of farming was not respectable. This 
bill will: soon revive error. It had its origin 


| 


‘enough? What agriculture needs in this country | 


In either ; 


er, succeeding the one which so eulo- ; 


over—and Í will show you a community poor, de- : 


| harbor improvements, are lifting them out of the ; 
à pos them upon the rock. Pass this ` 
i) bill, and they will relapse again into their former || 


fras” for tea, and three-legged stools for chairs, | 


This | 


| in monarchical countries, under an anti-farm sys- 
tem of legislation. Our ‘* American system” is 
fast elevating the farmer, and if persisted in, and 
not thwarted by retrograde measures like this, 
il would soon place him in that position of charac- 
ter and influence to which his occupation entitles 
i him—a position of respectability and independ- 
ence. 
Sir, even the recipient of the bounty will not be 
i benefited. True, he will have plenty of corn; but 
| corn is only valuable to him for the price it bears—- 
| only valuable as a means to procure shoes, furni- 
‘ tare, hats, nails, groceries, taxes, schooling, and 
i! the thousand other necessaries of life not grown on 
the farm. The corn will insure him against actual 
| starvation. Butthat is an evil not known or feared 
i, in this country. Poverty, and not starvation, is the 
| evil to be relieved against. Will his poverty be re- 
l; lieved? Will his labor yield him more in value ? 
‘| I answer, No. The labor of the renter now yields 
i him the product of theland on which itis bestowed, 
i! less the rent. Under the new system, land hav- 
'| ing no price, will command no rent, and its pro- 
| ductions will, by an inevitable law of trade, be 
|| worth less than they are now, by the amount of 
`| the rent. The price of common labor, like that of 
; everything else, is regulated by the community 
il concerned, and kept at an equilibrium. When 
‘| common labor on a farm becomes more profitable 
: than in other departments of common labor, a 
i rush from those departments to the farm will re- 
` duce it back to the common level. When it falls 
below the common standard, the farm will be for- 
i, saken, and the price of farm labor restored. It is 
a law of trade and of business, having its founda- 
| tions in self-interest and self-preservation, which 
| prompts the whole community of common labor- 
; ers, each for himself, constantly to seek that de- 
: partment where labor will yield the most, not in 
amount, nor in necessaries of life, butin value. The 
great mass of common laborers—much the largest 
class of society—are free to choose and to change 
their departments of labor at pleasure. Enough 
of them are constantly in motion, leaving the lower 
and seeking the higher priced departments, to keep 
. the price of common labor, as near as practicable, 
the same in each department. Suppose the pres- 
‘| ent price of common labor, of any kind, in a given 
|| community, to be fifty cents per day, and the price 
|; of a bushel of corn twenty-five cents, and that one 
|| day’s labor on a farm will produce three bushels 
of corn—the laborer pays, as a rent, one bushel, 
i| and has left for his labor two bushels, worth the 
|j price of a day’s labor—fifty cents. While this 
i| state of things continues, labor on a farm will be 
‘| worth the same it is in other departments. Now, 
a you give the land free of rent; the laborer 
will receive seventy-five cents per day, while labor 
in other departments is only worth fifty cents. 
How long would this inequality be suffered 
‘: to continue before there would be a rush from the 
‘other departments of labor to that of farming, 
which would reduce the value of the three bushels 
of corn from seventy-five cents down to fifty 
cents—that is, from twenty-five cents down to six- 
teen cents per bushel? Only long enough for the 
‘ laboripg community to learn the fact that seventy- 
‘ five cents per day could be earned. To suppose 
| the contrary is to suppose that alaborer will work 
| for fifty cents when he can get seventy-five cents 
per day. The laborer, then, upon the free farm 
will receive no more in value for his year’s labor 
| than the present laborer upon a rented farm. His 
ii new position will greatly injure the present owners 
| of farms, without benefiting himself. His povert 
| will not be relieved. True, the land will furnis 
him some of the bare necessaries of life. But the 
| air, the water, and the light are also necessaries of 
i life; and yet they have no value. They do not re- 
|, lieve poverty. You propose to make land and its 
i products like the air—useful and necessary, but of 
‘no value; that is all. You relieve no one hut the 
© absolutely starving—a class not to be found in this 
: country. You leave the poor man a poor man still, 
while you make paupers of many who are now 
i! independent. You * do evil,” but not that good 
may come.” 
I doubt, also, Mr. Speaker, whether it will add 
r! to the number of freeholders. Any man who has 
|| the courage—for it requires courage—to go to the 
'; wilderness, and hew out a home there, can do so 
H now. The preémption laws, and the willingness 
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and anxiety of private owners to sell on credit, ` 


abundantly enable every such man to obtain pos- 
session, and sufficient time to make and earn the 
ayments as they are required; and when paid 
‘or, his land is worth more, at least by the amount 
id. It is money well invested, and which, per- 
aps, would have been squandered, or not earned, 


if not required to be paid. The bill gives—only | 
to some, though—the right of possession for five | 


years, and at the end of that time, a title to land 
worth only its improvements. The present sys- 
tem gives—to all—the right of possession, long 
enough to pay, and in the end a title to land, val- 
uable as land, and worth, at least the price paid, 
more than the improvements. Under the present ' 
system he also has other advantages—he can sell : 
when he pleases, buy when, where, and as much, 
as he pleases; and that, too, without any affida- 
vits, declarations, or restrictions. He buys asa 
freeman, owns as a freeman, and sells as a free- 
man, and not as a pensioner and slave to the Gov- |; 
ernment. But to make assurance of a home to 
every one doubly sure, I propose the preémption 
provisions, which I have indicated. ith these 
every one who desires it, can be a householder, 
and every one who deserves it, can bea free- 
holder. 

Sir, the settlement of the public lands cannot 
be, and ought not to be, forced by any such hot- | 
bed system. It is already rapid enough for a | 
normal and healthy condition, and growth, of the 
business of the country; and we had better let | 
well enough alone. If you desire healthfully 
and safely, to promote their settlement, build 
roads—great thoroughfares—lending from the 
door of the poor man in your large cities, and by ` 
the doors of all other poor men, to the public | 
lands, thereby making the lands bargains at $1 25 | 
per acre, and taking away the principal obstacle | 
to their settlement, the cost of emigrating to the | 
West. While you do this, you will at the same | 
time open up a distant market for the settlements, | 
and afford the means, and hold out the induce- | 
ments, for transportation of the men and ma-i 
chinery, which shall establish a market in their | 
midst. These roads will do more to promote | 
the settlement”’ of the public lands, than all the j 
“free land” bills you can pass, and abundantly |' 
more for the settlements; while, instead of depre- | 
ciating, they will greatly add to the value of! 
lands everywhere. What we need is the old and |j 
tried “American system’’—roads and canals, 
improvement of rivers and lakes, and the protec- 
tion of labor. If you wish to see a country set- | 
tled under a free land system, look at Mexico, or | 
Canada, or any other countries where such anti- 
American systems prevail, and you will find, that |! 
while there is present most of the evils which I 
predict from this bill, the settlement of the lands 
of the country have been tardy in the extreme. 
In no country on earth has the settlement of the 

ublic domain been so rapid as in the United 
Biates, where alone, or almost alone, the system ! 
of putting a price upon the lands prevails. Let us | 
never forsake it. It cannot now be done without 
bringing ruin upon the country. al 

Mr. Speaker, this is an experiment. Itis onein |; 
the many ‘“‘ isms” of the day. It is agrarian of |: 
the worst sense; it levels downwards instead of || 
upwards. It creates a new and thriftless class of i; 
dependent farmers, who, in the end, will degrade | 
al! others down to their own level. It is an enter- į 
ing wedge to a‘system of gover imenial largesses, | 
vote-buying, and political corruption. It is the ! 
first step in an equal distribution of all property. 
The next step will be, no more than one hundred || 
and sixty acres to any; the next, an equal division 
of all ‘real estate; and the last, an equal division 
of all property. It is a part and parcel of Gar- 
rett Smith’s ‘national reform”? platform—one 
hundred and sixty acres to every one; no more than 
one hundred and sixty acres to any; the land, like the 
air, free to all. tis plausible in theory, but will 
never stand the test of practice. It will do for 

liticians, but not forthe people. It is European 

cialism, and not American Republicanism. It 
is an exotic, flourishing only in the hot-houses of | 
theory and demagogism. Transplant it to the 
open day of actual experiment, and I predict that 
it will wither and die. Itis peculiarly anti- West- 
ern; it is anti-land, anti-farmer, anti-tariff, anti-in- 
ternal improvement, and, in short, anti-American. 
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Sir, the people are not asking you for any such 

‘law. Not a petition of the kind upon your | 
‘| tables, except a few lately got up in the city of 
: New York, and perhaps elsewhere, under the 
j. whip-and-spur of editorial dictatorship, and the 
- lash of presidential aspirants. I tell you, sir, you | 
: mistake the will of the great mass of the peuple |! 
on this subject. Not a petition, that I know of, , 
is here from the farmers of the broad and mighty |. 


l 
H 
J 


now that it is not almost, but altogether “* too 
late” for General Scott to express his opinions to 
thecountry. His “ personal relations” with Gen- 
eral Scott were such that “ individually,” thegen- 
tleman said, ‘ his election would be more accept- 
able to me than that of any other man in this 
country.”? And yet so highly does the gentle- 
man value “ personal relations,” he intimates Gen- 
eral Scott is willing to ‘* practice a fraud” on the 


| a fraud.” 


West asking any such “ free-land” ism at your 
hands; while your tables groan with their un- 
heeded memorials for roads, for harbors, for pro- 
tection, and for ‘‘free’’ rivers. Sir, I repeat, | 
thank God that most of the worthy class of citi- 
zens you thus neglect, despise, and defraud— 
the farmers of the West—are voters. You will hear 


: from them, Mr. Speaker, at the next election after . 


this bill shall have become a law. They shall not 
ss shake their gory locka” at me, @md say I“ did 
1t. . 
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The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Indian Appropriation Bill, Mr. 
Case tt, of Florida, having addressed the committee on the 


| state of political parties, the Congressional Caucuses, and 


the Presidency— 


Mr. STANLY obtained the floor. He said: 


Mr. Caarrman: I have heard with a great deal | 
of pain the extraordinary speech of my friend | 


from Florida, [Mr. Casexs;] with more pain 
than 
cations that he was comin 
of February, when he made that strong anti-Scott 


speech. I regret to lose my friend from Florida ' 
out of our ranks, ‘ but parting is such sweet sor- | 


row !” It is a sweet sorrow—almost as sweet as 
that when Romeo and Juliet said, ‘ Good night 


until to-morrow’’—in getting rid of so trouble- | 


some a friend as my friend from Florida {Mr. 


i! CaserL] is. [Laughter.] God give us a safe de- 


liverance of a few more such! 

Mr. CABELL. You have many more. 

Mr. STANLY. He says we have many more. 
I do not believe it, but the sooner they go the 
better forthe Whig party. The sooner they go 
the better for the Bemocretic party, for the gen- 


|| tleman has some good qualities, which I hope 


would infuse into their ranks ingredients bene- 
ficial to them; he would be of great service to 


‘ them. 


Now, my friend from Florida says he is going 
to support no man who will consent to “ practice 
f It was ‘too late,” on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, when the gentleman made a speech, for 
General Scott to write anything satisfactory to 
him. Ido not understand how it is at all con- 
sistent with the notions of propriety, which have 
always marked the course of my friend from Flor- 
ida, as an honorable man, that he can speak of 
General Scott as he did on the eighth page of his 
speech of February 3, and as he has spoken to- 
day—as aman who had done so much for his 
country, so much for the compromise measures. 

On the third of February my fsiend from Flor- 
ida said of General Scott: 

s¢ No man has ever lived who achieved so much, and 
been so little rewarded or appreciated.” : 

He said, further: 


«s General Scott individually is entitled to the support of 
all compromise men. I happen to know, during the last 


| Congress, the opinions he entertained on these questions. | 
; Whilst acting Secretary of War, subsequent to the death 


of General Taylor, and previous to the formation of Mr. 
Fillmore’s Cabinet, he exerted his personal influence to 
the utmost to effect the passage of the compromise meas- 
ures.” - 

At that time the gentleman said, also: 

* But I, and Northern gentlemen, should know that the 
whole Whig party of the South will demand something 
more clear and determinate. We insist that our candidate 
shali express his opinions to the country, or that the nom- 
inating convention shall take the responsibility of doing 


$0.” ; 
Now, the peneman has left out his ** or,” and 
-demands and insists that a platform should be 


erected for General Scottalone. He is determined 


: i - >, to assail the motives of one as another. 
rise, for I had seen unmistakable indi- |: °° 2 h y none 


to this since the third : 


i; country! Some natives of Virginia have odd 
|: notions of personal relations. They understand 
| them as they do political relations—according to 
ʻi the resolutions of 1798-°99. ; 

Can he say anything more unkind than this of 
General Scott, his friend, whom he knows to be 
honest and upright; who has borne the banner of 
his country since 1812, through many a hard- 

' fought fight, when he (Mr. CABELL] was a pukin 
‘infant in his nurse’s arms? Who is it my friend 
' from Florida talks of in this way? A gentleman 
born in the State of which my friend is a native, 
a Southern man by birth, a man whom the vilest 
tooth of slander has never injured. Yet he is the 
one, an infant in his nurse’s arms all the time 
General Scott was fighting against British bay- 
onets, who intimates that General Scott, a man of 
irreproachable life and personal honor, is now the 
one willing to ‘* practice a fraud!’? I cannot but 
eXpress my surprise. 
who conceals his opinions; and the gentleman from 
Florida knows him as well as any man upon this 
floor, and knows that his opinions have never 
been concealed. He wants a platform, he says, 
‘not large enough for Maneum, and those by 
i whose aid he expects to be elected Vice-President. 
If we 
‘| may assail the motives of each other, it is as easy 
I might 
: assail the motives of the gentleman from Florda, 
but 1 will not be so unkind and uncharitable as to 
| say that he is desirous to lead the little Florida 
party here, and bring down everything to his 
platform, or to bring everything of this glorious 
country of ours down to Florida, and have the 
whole fight fought there, the Union party being 
‘made a third party, and he put in as captain gen- 
i eral of the. forces. 
Mr. Manaum is above the reach of any assaults 
i from the honorable gentleman from Florida. He 
i is a man who has long been honored by the con- 


|| He assails the motives of Mr. Manaum. 


fidence of his native State, as a steady and firm 
Whig, and who has rendered more service of im. 
| ortance to this country than the peneman from 
| Bioda [Mr. CaseLL]) can render if he lives thirty- 
six years longer—which I trust he will, and then 
he can render good service-—if he gets the kinks 
' out of him, [laughter,] for he comes from a State 
where the resolutions of 1798-99 are regarded 
' next to the New Testament, and sometimes above 
it. [Laughter.} f 
He speaks of Mr. Maneum’s objections to Mr. 
| Webster, because of Mr. Webster’s advocating 
ii the compromise resolutions, as I understood him. 
:| Nothing can be more uncharitable and fanciful. 
ii Mr. Maneum, as several of his colleagues know, 
. has for years preferred General Scott to all others; 
‘and Mr. Maneum was as earnest a friend of the 
i! compromise measures as Mr. Webster or the gen- 
' tleman from Florida, It is all a fancy in the gen- 
i teman’s head. He is determined to oppose Gen- 
. eral Scott’s election any how. He has said so, 
i; and has shown through his whole speech, that no 
,{ matter what Scott may do, he is “ too late’’—and 
if he had spoken before the third of February, it 
would have been too late for my friend from Flor- 
| ida, altogether too late. The F'ree-Soil editors in 
| the North abuse the gentleman from Florida, and 
:| advocate Scott’s nomination. I sympathize with 


1 the gentleman—they have abused me, too. They 
! are naughty fellows for abusing him or me. There 
:| is not one of them that has not abused him and 
j that has not abused me. Not one of them. I 
! sympathize with him, but many of the Democratic 
| papers, in whose ranks he is now, abuse him. 
| But if these men see that Scott is going to be 
President of the United States, can we keep them 
| out of our ranks? If they choose to swim upon 


{ 


f 


the surface with us, can we say to them, “ Go to 
the d l, or go to the Democracy, and keep out 
of our ranks?? How can we, when our friend 
from Florida is going to join some of them—when 
he is going to join the gentlemen from New York, 


t 


He will vote for no man. 
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er 


Kine,) from Connecticut, [Mr. Creve- 
oa [Mr. TownsHEND,] and from | 


[Mr. 1 
LAND,] from Ohio, 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Rantou.?] 

Can you expect us to attack or denounce a man 


' olma [Mr. 1 
There can be no difference between that 
: man and myself upon the proposition. 


TANLY] makes an allusion to my letter. | 
pe : 
have | 


'i ing.) I suppose the gentleman from North Car- | and surrender my discretion and judgment in that 


| way. Some of the letter-writers deny Scott’s 


: platform, the gentleman says. What dothey not 
i deny, and what do they not say? Is Scott, or 


who has done so muchas General Scott has done— `; never assailed General Taylor. On thecontrary, |: any other public man, to be condemned for what 


so much for the compromise measures and the | 
country—who is now abused by these Free-Soilers ` 
and by the New York Evening Post for his support ` 


I believe that General Taylor was as honest a 
man as ever lived. But I have stated that I did | 


: the letter-writers say? What is to become of the 
| gentleman and myself, if that is the rule? 


' not approve of the course of General Taylor’s |; The gentleman comments upon an expression 


of the compromise measures? And now the gentle- administration at the period of his death, upon the , 
man intimates he is to be in their ranks soon! He '. subject of these sectional controversies. 1 believe 
says that if the Whig Convention does not adopt ; it was under the influence of the Northern wing of | 
a platform the Whig party will be severed. Mr. . his Cabinet, that such a course was pursued; and | 
Chairman, the Whig party was severed and broken ;' I have said that he had too much experience upon 

into atoms, according to the opinion of half a. that subject to desire again, or to permit our affec- 


| of Mr. Mancum’s—that General Scott will firmly 


i: maintain the law, while itis a law—as evasive 


‘ and unsatisfactory. The gentleman wants some- 
' thing new—no earthly power can give the gentle- 


* man a platform satisfactory to him, and those 
i) who will not be pleased. They areas remarkable 


dozen gentlemen, when that little ‘‘fillibustering” .' tions to run ahesd of our judgments. The only |: as the child—whose father must have been a ’98 


took place in the Whi, 
gentleman near me, [ 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,] sent off | 
simultaneously a telegraphic dispatch, that ‘the | 
split was wide and rg area | wide and deep— : 
and they called on the Union party to stand firm. 

Where is the Union party now in Georgia and ! 
Alabama, as far as the Democrats are concerned? | 
Ask the Abolitionists and Secessionists, who built | 


use which the gentleman from North Carolina , 
(Mr. eer 
| culled from a letter of mine, that I had ever at- 


|| tempted, or that I was ever capable of attempting, 


| to assail the memory of General Taylor. Neither 
‘myself nor any gentleman who was here during 
' the Thirty-first Congress, can fail to know the 


seems to make of an expression |, 


caucus. A very worthy | reason for my interfering is, not to permit an im- || and ’99 man—who ate his cake, and then cried 
T. ABERCROMBIE,] and a <; pression to be made upon the public mind, by the |; for it. What will satisfy those gentlemen ? 


he 
| « finality’? itself will not satisfy them. The Tn- 
tleman from Florida will not be content, th ge e 


:! fugitive law should be maintained as long as it 


‘remains a law, but he wishes Scott to come 


|: forward and swear that he will maintain it after 


i it ceases to be a law! [Laughter.] I will ask 
i: of my friend from Florida, and those who think 


the Hallett platform in Baltimore last week. The || distinction between the compromise measures as |, as he does, without intending any disrespect to 


Whig party was broken all to pieces then, Ithas 
been dissolved fifty times, but it comes to life every 
four years, and very often beats Locofocoism at; 
that. It fights harder when dead than when in ; 
full blast of life, for its conservative principles are 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the yeomanry of the 
country, in the hearts of the descendants of rev- | 
olutionary sires. 

Now, sir, why did not these gentlemen adopt a 
latform in 1848? 
Jorida pass a platform at that time? Why, sir, 

if he consented to run a mum candidate then, can 
he, with any good grace, charge anybody, who | 


wants, as he unjustly supposes, to run a mum į; 


candidate now, with doing the same thing that he | 


did in 1848? He never acted a dishonorable part, |, 


that I have heard of. If he did desire to run a ! 
candidate without a platform in 1848, he ought | 
to find some charity for those who follow in his ' 
footsteps, and are influenced by the same motives 
and reasons that influenced him then. The gen- 
tleman says of his friend: ‘* He [General Scott] 
allows himself to be led on by F'ree-Soilers, his 
principles in the pocket of Seward!” Could any 
enemy of General Scott go further than this? 
‘What the gentleman means by this, I do not un- 
derstand; but GovernorSewanp has as many of the 
principles of the gentleman from Florida in his 
pocket as he has of General Scott. And this is 
the man for whom he has a high respect, as he said | 
he had in his speech of the 3d of March !—the man | 


|: helps the gent 
f he writes it so, I stand upon that. :. when I see Southern States—when I see Mary- 


Why did not my friend from || 


. but that he placed himself un 


ji Florida seem to agree in their opinions of General 


j: they were passed, and the non-action poleg adopt- 
|; ed by the members of General Taylor’s Cabinet. 
To one of these, I was opposed; of the other, I 
was the advocate. 
: Mr. STANLY. Ido not think the explanation 
leman at all. He-said what | stated 
; he said. 
' Let the reporters write it out so. I hope! will 
! to say. The gentleman from Florida (Mr. Cas- ; 
ELL] said, in the beginning of his speech, that | 
he had not time to be interrupted. I wish I had | 
said so when I commenced. I say so now. 
I think the gentleman from Kentucky now ad- | 
i mits virtually what I charged him with saying of | 
General Taylor. Let his letter, which was pub- 
! lished with commendation in the Union newspa- 
, per, Speak for itself. The gentleman from Florida 
' said General Taylor was a good sort of a man, 
er bad and improper 
hese gentlemen from Kentucky and 


influence. 


i Scott and General Taylor. The ‘t Northern 
| wing” had charge of one, and Szwarp has the 
| principles of the other; that General Scott isa | 
| good enough soldier, but, however, all “ fuss and 
feathers,” and weak enough in the upper story to | 
: be under the influence of Billy Sewarp. That is | 
| the sum and substance of what they stated. Yet, | 
‘that is friendship! If so, ‘ what is friendship | 
but a name?” If that is the way gentlemen stand ! 


; not be interrupted any more, as I have very much i; ern men 


who put his principles in Szwarn’s breeches j: by their friends, Heaven deliver us from such . 


‘| them, if that is not making a foolality of a final- 
‘ity? If it is not, I do not know what it is. 
i; {[Laughter.] They desire the law to be main- 
| tained after Maryland herself desires it to be 

amended. Now, sir, I have gone the finality 
‘} pretty strong. I stuck up to it, but I confess 


: land wants it amended, I think it becomes South- 


: Mr. WALSH. There is a representation made 
i of the action of Maryland, which does her injus- 
' tice. IT ask the gentleman to yield a moment. 
Mr.STANLY. Icannot. I take it for granted 
that the gentleman will correct the statement with 
regard to Maryland hereafter, if I am incorrect. 
I refer to what I have seen in several newspapers; 
I have not time to yield now. If the Southern 
States, especially Maryland, wanted it amended, . 
do not see how you are going to restrain the 
wishes of the Maryland people from being carried 
out. I will be reluctant to commit myself toa 
finality of that sort. I wili not discuss that fur- 
ther. “Kellogg is to be in the Convention,” 
| the gentleman says. They removed Marshall, 
Knowlton, and the editor of the Boston Times, 
and all that crowd referred toin the speech of 
my friend from Tennessee, (Mr. Cu.tom.] E 
wilf not mention names—but men of that sort go 
; with you. Kellogg is as good as any of those 
| chaps—l beg pardon—those men like Hallett. 
| Kellogg cannot be worse than those who have 
i nominated Pierce and King—(Hallett, Rantoul, 


ockets! Scott under Sewarp’s influence! Why, | 


of all the things in this world, it is the very last |; 


thing, that any gentleman who knows General 
Scott would suppose—General Scott, who has 
talked in season and out of season, and whom 
the New York Evening Post assails for helping 
to pass this “‘ infernal fugitive law,” as Abolition- 
ists call it. 

Why, sir, when we have to deny such charges 
as that, we might as well give up, and let them 


| friendship! 

The gentleman from Florida said that General 
Taylor was surrounded by baneful influence,—the 
; Same that he now fears,—and he gues on to talk of 

what he fears. He wants a “stronger” pledge 
from General Scott than from any one else. in- 


adopts, the gentleman from Florida will not be 
satisfied, for he wants more from Scott than from 


I 


make out General Scott a negro, an alligator, a 
Democrat, an Abolitionist, or what else they please. 
There is no telling what he may come to when 
they accuse him of a thing like that. 

ut the gentleman from Florida, like the gentle- ; 
man from Kentucky, (Mr.-MarsuHatt.] not con- 


and addresses, assails General Taylor’s admin- 
istration too. The honest old hero, in his grave,— 
with all his country’s wishes blest,—is not spared 
from unkind innuendo. He was not true to the 
South, accordin 
from Kentucky, [Mr. MarsnaLL.] He was under 
a malign influence, according to the gentleman 
from Florida, [Mr. Case.t.] He was his (Gen- i 
eral cayera) friend up to the hour of his death, | 
as I understood the gentleman this morning. He | 
has not shown himself, this morning, his friend | 
after his death. These gentlemen have a most ex- | 
traordinary way of testifying respect for the liv- 
ing, or for the memory of the dead. If they would | 
be generous and magnanimous foes, it would be | 
better to have their hostility than to be honored | 
with their regard. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of 


i 


Kentucky, (interrupt- | 


f re the letter of the gentleman |: 


: man is to be nominated. If his favorite is nomin- 
‘ated, no platform is wanted. . If a majority: of 
: the Whig party nominated his ‘ friend,” -known 


tion is to build a platform not for Scott, but a plat- 
| form for my friend from Florida, [Mr. Case.u,] 
: and his corporal’s guard. Is that what he wants? 


: That is the game to beplayed. They cannot give | 


: Scott a national platform to fight upon like any- 
body else; and if he be nominated, they have 


i: come to the determination to secede, fillibuster, and 


; put somebody else upon it. We cannot go into 

that. That is a game—heads, | win; tails, you 
gentleman from Florida and his seceders, in any 
_ event, of the Convention. That is a game, ema- 
i nate it from North, South, East, or West, } would 
| not go into. I would not take such helpers, and 
| sit alongside of such men. I would rather take 
; Hallett to my bosom, and let him fix the resolu- 
tions. I would rather take the Baltimore platform, 
Buffalo platform, Hallett’s platform, and such 
other humbugs, than to go into the Convention, 


| deed! No matter what platform the Convention ` 


| anybody else. We are to go into a Whig Con- - 


{i vention, not to agree upon a platform, unless one | 


to be a comprgmise man, he wants a stronger | 
; i . platform and a stronger declaration—the Conven: 
tent with assailing General Scott in his speeches ;; 


lose;—a game which gives the control to the :: 


|, Preston King, and others.) If the gentleman 
|| leaves us and joins them, can he feel comfortable 
|| in that crowd? When they denounce Fillmore 
| as an Abolitionist, and the gentleman from Flor- 
|| ida as an Abolitionist, under the influence of the 
li ** Northern wing,’ can he support Hallett’s 

nominee, or his friend General Scott, who was so 
true a compromise man? 

The gentleman says no man can deny General 
Scott is controlled by Szwarp and his followers. 
I confess my amazement at such a charge. Ideny 
i it; every man who knows General Scott will deny 
"it. The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Warp] 
|, rose and denied it. I fear every one who will not 
: write whenever the gentleman from Florida and 
| his clique demand it, is to be forthwith charged 
|. as being controlled by Szwarp. ‘ Florida friend- 
i EA will hereafter be a proverb. 
$ he gentleman says, when he asks why General 
Scott has not written letters, the answer he receives 
, is, “policy, policy!’ Heasks the question, Why 
: did not Scott answer? Heanswers his own question 
` by saying, ‘‘ policy, policy??? Isaid, because his 
i own sense of honor and of propriety demand of 
‘ him to pursue the course he has, The gentleman 
says it is “policy.” That is not the answer of 
.. General Scott. He is personally and politically a 
© friend of Mr. Fillmore’s. Regard for the Presi- 
| dent, as well as proper respect for his own office, 
i; forbid him to be proclaiming himself a candidate, 
‘| especially while so many of his countrymen de- 
i sired Mr. Fillmore’s nomination. He may have 
ii been more fastidious than was prudent had he 
: regarded policy. l think he has been; but his 


i: motives were honorable. His opinions have been 


besides Governor Johnston of Pennsylvania, into 


1852.] 
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expressed without secrecy to all men who have 
conversed with him. The New York Evening 
Post, an Abolition paper, charges him with boast- |: 
ing that it was his influence that passed the! 
“odious fugitive iaw.’? When the Convention 
calls upon him, he will answer. If he does not, 
then I agree, with the able speech of my colleague, 
(Mr. Ovriaw,] made the other day—if he refuses _ 
to answer—consenting to be a mum candidate— | 
he will not get my support. But as to going with 
my friend from Florida, I beg to be excused. I 
cannot go that any how. I cannot go the Pierce 
platform. I cannot go the humbugs. I cannot 
go the agitation of the slavery question with these 
men, who want to make nothing but agitation out 
of it. Inno possible event will I go there this 
side of the grave. What is to become of me after 
that Fdo not know; but I hope for better things ` 
than the gentleman from Florida points out in this 
world. [(Laughter.] 

Well, sir, “ Kellogg will be restored,” the gen- ` 
tleman says. He says this without any author- 
ity, and only that he may injure his friend by 
his unfair suspicions. Suppose the Convention 
then adopt a platform sustaining my friend from | 
Florida, will it make General Scott sound? Not |! 
at all. Suppose the platform is a Florida platform, | 
making the finality a higher law after it ceases to | 
be a‘law, and then General Scott accepts it, will that , 
satisfy the gentleman? Not at all. The gentle- : 
man cannot be satisfied by anything he does. 
But Governor Johnston is to come from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Convention. Governor Johnston! 
the man who was acandidate for Governor during 
October of last year, for whom the Pennsylvanian — 
newspaper stated I was going to make speeches, . 
or that I had made some. When called upon, I` 
declined, and stated that if I were requested to 

k at all, I would speak against Governor | 
Johnston. I felt greatly hurt at the charge in the | 
Pennsylvanian, until I found oat who was its j! 
editor. I found out since that time a man ‘may | 
smile and smile and be a’’—letler-writer. I found 
no further fault with any charges in the Pennsyl- 
vanian about Governor Johnston afterwards. No 
one can condemn the conduct of Governor John- 
ston more than Ido. It was altogether dutrageous 
and inexcusable; and he was defeated by Whigs, - 
on account of this conduct, as he deserved to have | 
been. But there are other Governor Johnstons i 


1 
i 
| 
i 
i 
l 


whose good embrace my friend from Florida may 
be brought. Governor Johnson, of Virginia, 
did an outrage much stronger than Governor John- 
ston of Pennsylvania did, bad as that was. Look |i 
at the public meeti in Virginia, called by the 
indignation of her citizens of both parties! k 
at his pardoning a negro criminal under the sen- 
tence of death the other day! Is not his act ` 
worse than that of Governor Johnston of Pennsyl- 
vania? So that for a Whig Johnston there is a 
Democratic Johnson. I would as soon take my 
lot with Johnston of Pennsylvania, as with Johnson 
of Virginia, if what I have heard is correct. The 


_ himself. 


| hearts of the people of the United States—of Ohio, | 


New York, and Pennsylvania, especially. And, 
in the whole Southern country he was honored as 
a gentleman above reproach, long before Mr. Fill- 
more attained the distinction of the Presidency, 


` which he has exercised with honor and credit to 
I have rejoiced in it, and have given him ` 


credit for it everywhere. Scott attained distinction 
long before Mr. 


He was pressed in 1844, and he was pressed in 


1848 for the Presidency; and it is not because | 
some of the Northern people like Fillmore less, | 
but because they like Scott more. Grandchildren ` 


vote for him in New York, whose grandfathers 
fell by his side, and whose wounded bodies were 


taken up and carried to a place of safety by his | 


direction and care. Mothers tell their sons that 


he was the favorite of their fathers before Mr. ` 


Fillmore attained to manhood. It does not follow 
tifat they who are for General Scott, knowing him 


| to be true to his country and true to the compro- 


mise measures, turn their backs upon Mr. Fill- 
more and Mr. Webster. We, in North Carolina, 
piconet Fillmore; everybody favored him, and 

e became more popular when he took Webster 
in his Cabinet, after.the delivery of his March 


speech. If he is not nominated it will be no fault 
of theirs. They thanked him for putting Mr. 
orth Caro- 


Webster, with a distinguished son of 
lina, in his Cabinet. They neither turn their backs 
upon Fillmore nor Webster. It would be as fair 
to say the gentleman from Florida “turns his 


back” on Mr. Webster, because he prefers Mr. |; 


Fillmore. 

Why, my friend from Florida says that General 
Scott could be elected, if he had written a letter 
some time ago. This is the fillibuster logic. Gen- 
eral Scott was perfectly sound until he refused to 
write a letter, and his soundness was never sus- 
pected until that remarkable hour! He then ceased 


4 man who is truly irreproachable and unexception- - 


able, without stain on his character, a native of a 


. Southern State, honored with the friendship of the 
peie from Florida, who has said to all—to 
ree-Soilers, to Whigs, to Democrats, that he was | 
: an advocate of the compromise measures—never 
urged secrecy to any man—he is worthy of all | 


confidence, altogether—unexceptionable, until the 
time he said he would not write electioneering 
letters ! 

Mr. Chairman, what Cray did, and Cass ap- 
proved, cannot be wrong. What these gentlemen 
said about writing letters was right. Mr. CLar— 
| a name I never mention without emotions of grati- 
| tude for his most exalted public services, and de- 


‘| servedly does he now enjoy the respect of all good 
I yj 


men of all parties—was a candidate in 1844. 
; preferred him then to all the world, and were he 
! in good health, 1 would prefer him to all other aspi- 
| rants now. Mr. Cray, in 1844, after unfortunately 
| writing a little too much, took the ground, that he 


| in 1848, published his celebrated letter that no one 


gentleman from Florida will get nothing upon that 


` ground. Well, he finds fault with some’persons— 
fir. Maneom and others—for turning their backs | 


on Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster. 
heard before of the Southern Whigs turning their 
backs upon either—nothing like it. 

I have stated everywhere, to all persons, and 


upon all occasions, that Mr. Fillmore was my first : 


choice, and the first choice of my people for the | 
Presidency. 
tional Convention for the Presidency, I would give | 
it to him. I indoree all that my colleague (Mr. |! 
Ovriaw] has said, better than I could, in his praise. | 
He deserves it all. I have known him too long | 
not to respect him much more than his recent |: 
friends. Is it abandoning him to say that we will | 
not have any one else? Is there but one man in. 
the Whig party fit to be President of the United |; 
States? 

“ When could they say, till now, that salked of Rome, 

That her wide walks encompass’d but one man ?”? 

Are we called upon, in preferring Mr. Fillmore, | 
to denounce every one else? Is that the Florida |: 
platform my friend is to put upon us? If so,I 
cannot go it. General Scott was popular for the |, 
Presidency of the United States before Mr. Fill- | 
more was brought forward for that high place. |, 
General Scott has had a strong hold upon the |; 


I had never ` 


If I had the casting vote in the Na- ;! 


, understands. I hope we will understand it now. 


since his race seems to have been run. He took 
~ the ground there, that he would write no further 
;, for the public eye. Mr. Polk, in 1844, was called 
‘upon for his opinions, and he refused to answer. 

A public meeting was held, according to my recol- 
: lection, which he treated with contempt, and he 
would not answer any questions. 


mankind, is said to be unsound, by gentlemen who | 


have the highest respect and regard for him, be- 


cause he will not writé letters? Why should not |: 
Clay, and Cass, and Polk have been deemed un- ; 


sound, alsa, for having refused to write? 


Let us see what that Convention does. If they 


: nominate Fillmore, or Webster, I shall go along 
-with the gentleman from Florida, not exactly 
; shoulder to shoulder, but with a sort of distrust. : 
I have not now the same confidence in him I had, |: 
I will go on, however, and try. I can- | 
i: not go the Florida policy. I cannot go all my friend 


Iconfess. 


from Florida wants. We begin—if we pursue his 
recommendation in the Convention—by an insult 


to General Scott. Hecomes there to make a plat- | 


form to insult him, and he comes to east a stigma 


illmore becamethe President. He . 
: was contended for in 1840 in the Whig Convention, ` 


| would not write any more letters. General Cass, `; 


l hope a good many more will than did before, | 


How is it, | 
| these gentlemen were left to decide for themselves | 
| when and how to write, and General Scott, of all i! 


upon him; and, if he has any part of the spirit I 
think he has, though he was born in Virginia, and 
‘| came from the same State as my friend from Flor- 
| ida, he will trample in the dust, as an honorable 
` man, the insulting proposition of those who have 
such “‘ friendship” for him as the gentleman from 
Florida has. I think I can puta case in which 
'. my friend from. Florida might support General 
Scott: Suppose we nominate a Vice President 
from North Carolina, whom so many public meet- 
, ings have recommended, could the gentleman sup- 
port that ticket? We shall have no difficulty, if 
we pursue the plains path of duty to our whole 
country. If we have not as many as thirteen, we 
: have more than three, whom the people of this 
' country can trust to administer Executive duties. 
Now, sir, so much only can I say in answerto 
‘the remarks of the gentleman from Florida, I 
wish to say a little upon another matter in the 
brief hour allowed me. Now, sir, I wish to say 
: a little on pe orme Sir, they are humbugs, es- 
pecially when made by conventions, as my friend 
‘from Florida said in his speech on the 30th of 
| February, that adopt ‘unmeaning and double- 
'| faced resolutions of ’48, even though the equally- 
‘| well defined resolutions of ’98 may be added.” I 
!| hope I shall not live to see the hour when the 
‘| Whig party begin to adopt such platforms. If it 
l| hurts my friend from Georgia [Mr. Toomes) I 
i| cannot help it. 
Mr. TOOMBS. You have not hurt me in the 
‘| least by anything you have said. I have been 
|| rather pleased than otherwise. 
Mr. STANLY. I am glad to hear you are 
‘| pleased. Some gentleman near me expressed dis- 
i sent. I was mistaken in supposing it was the gen- 
|! tleman from Georgia. 
| | We had platforms shortly after I came first to 
| Congress. We had Congressional platforms. 
i We have had the Democratic party dodging upon 
i the subject of slavery since the first hour I took a 


‘to be sound. That is the logic—is it? Here is ae. seat upon this floor. The Atherton resolutions 


t 


were a part of the platform; resolutions concocted 

Nullifiers, Disunionists, and Abolitionists. 
ho sustained them? You will find that Martin 
< Van Buren was the godfather, if not the father of 
them. What has become of himand his platform, 
‘and where has he gone? He and his followers in 
New York, [Preston Kine and others,} now sup- 
|, porting Pierce and King. We had appan, of 

Ohio, here, who said that he would subscribe 
| money to furnish powder and shot to kill Virginia 
‘men, women, and children, in case of an insurrec- 
tion and war. When it was charged on this floor 
that he had made some such declaration, Mr. 

We xier—then from Ohio, now Senator from Cal- 
| ifornia—tried to deny it, and said that Tappan was 
t as much opposed to ‘* modern abolition” as any- 
i body in Congress. ‘Modern abolition!” And 
_ then Tappan, to keep up the game, madea speech, 
| on presenting an abolition petition, and was forth- 
i with regarded as a friend of the South, and a sup- 
| porter of platforms! 


i b 


These are the men—Tappan, Van Buren, Hal- 
` lett, and others—who stand upon your platforms. 
: They stood on the platform of 1848. B. F. Hallett 
was the chairman of the committee who reported 
: the resolutions of *48—the same man who had 
‘ the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Ranrout] 
i kicked out of the Democratic Convention, because 
he would not disgrace himself by promising, in 
n advance, to support any platform that might be 
| made, and because he had brought to light the 
fact of Hallett’s reporting abolition resolutions at 
an anti-slavery meeting in Massachusetts. Hal- 
lett—the ‘‘ soldier of fortune,” he is called in 
Massachusetts—has written one of the funniest 
i! pamphlets I have seen—I wish I had an hour to 
devote to it—especially where he is so affecting in 
his appeals to his Democratic brethren, to sustain 
i| « good fellowship, unquestioned faith and fidelity, 
| and firm brotherhood ” among each other! Amus- 
i ing letters, indeed, are the ‘‘ Three Letters of B. F. 
|| Hallett to Colonel C. G. Greene, editor of the 
:| Boston Post.” Brotherhood with Hallett! [Laugh- 
ter.) ‘‘Angels, and ministers of grace, defend us?’ 
from that brotherhood! God forbid that we should 
get into it! Give me Johnston, of Pennsylvania. 
inatead of Johnson, of Virginia—the Kelloggs in- 
stead of the Halletts—the Sewards instead of the 
Rantouls and Floyds. As faras I can help it, I 

will have no “ brotherhood or good fellowship’? 
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with any of them. If I must choose, I 
rather endure those who will aid us in giving pro- 


would I “tee on resolutions : . f 
| © Democratic State convention, holden in Sprin 


tection to American industry, and in improving : 


our rivers and harbors, and to the old States, 
some share of the public lands. I will vote for 
the bill advocated by my friend from Michigan, 
Mr. Stuart,] because I like these improvements 
in the first place, and because he afforded me the 
opportunity to make this short personal expla- 
nation. (Laughter. 

Here is Mr. Hallett’s pamphlet—the “ Three 
Letters to Colonel Greene.” In this pamphlet, he 
charges that General Harrison waselected in 1840, 
“ by a successful fraud, in making him pass as an 
Abolitionist in the North, and a firm supporter of 
slavery at the South.” He also says there isa 
** movement at the South, headed by Senator Max- 
cum, of North Carolina, to run General Scott as 
a non-committal candidate. Then he alleges, 
that the ** whole Democracy at the North mean to 
abide by the compromises, and stand where they 
have stood upon the Baltimore platform.” 
shall see presently how they stand on that plat- 
form—if they stand as he does. 


These letters, be it remembered, are written in ` 
answer to the speech of the gentleman from Mas- 


sachusetts, [Mr. RaxnrTouL,}] made in this House 
on March 9th, 1852. He was defending the co- 
alition in Massachusetts between the Democrats 
and Abolitionists. He says the coalition was 
formed in 1849. In 1850, and in 1851 they suc- 


ceeded; ‘‘the first timea failure,the last two times | 
successful.” The gentleman from Massachusetts . 


in that speech said what I have before me, which 
] will print, and cannot, for want of*time, read. 
It is as follows: 


“t Now, before the coalition was made, of course those | 


Democrats who came the nearest to the peculiar opinions 
of the Free Soilers had no difficulty, and felt no repugnance. 
The repugnance must have been on the part of those who 


were furthest trom the Free-Soilers, and { propose to show | 


where Mey stood. I hold in my hand the resolutions re- 
pones by the honorable Benjamin F. Hallett, September 

b, 1849, the week the coalition was formed ; and gentle- 
men will see how far Mr. Hallett and those who thonght 
with bim had to go before they could act without repug- 
nance with the Free-Soil party. The following is one of 
the resolutions reported by Mr. Hallett: 

“< Resolved, That we are oppo:ed to slavery in any form 
Sand color, and in favor of freedom AND FREE SOIL 
“wherever man lives throughout God’s heritage.’ 

“That is one of the resolutions; here is another: 


6 Resolved, That we are opposed to the extension of ' 


* slavery to free Territories, and in favor of the exercise of 


‘all constitutional and necessary means to restrict it to the | 
‘timits within which it does or may exist by the local laws | 


tof the State.’ 

“ Now gentleman will ask me, what is the vote upon 
these resolutions of Mr. Hallett? It was a very full Demo- 
eratic Convention, and the vote in favor of these resolutions 
was a unanimous one, on the 19th of September, 1849. Gen- 
tlemen who write one kind of resolutions for the newspa- 

ra, unanimously adopted, circulating them throughout the 


tate of Massachusetts, in a printed form, for effect, and |, 
who will write another kind of doctrine in private letters to `i 


members upon this floor, must submit to have their two 
systems compared.” 


When this ‘information startled some of the 


We! 


members of this House, the gentleman from Fior- . 


ida asked, if this Mr. Hallett was the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee? To which 


the gentleman (Mr. Ranrovt] answered: *‘ It is .. 


the same man. What is called at the North a 
Hunker Democrat.” 

Now, let us see what the ‘' chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee’’—the man of 


“ two systema,” the builder of platforms for Se- `` 


cessionists and Abolitionists to stand upon—what 
does he say in answer to this? He alleges that 


the sole evidence upon which the allegations made `: 


by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rax- 


‘| having utterly repudiated 


» and reported by him to a 


i c field, September 19th, 1849!” ‘He broug 
them in his pocket, all cut and dried,” says the 
editor of The Bay State. ‘The editor is reply- 
ing to a letter addressed by Mr. Hallett to a gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Thompson,) and pub- 
lished in the Union. The gentleman from Virginia 
was probably selected as the medium of commu- 
nication, on account of his well-known opinions 
in former times on the subject of slavery. The 


ft | 


nly. 


| 
| 


| 
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tions of the Springfield Convention! And in his 
three letters he answers the charge of his being 
an Abolitionist in 1849, by giving copies of va- 


;, rious resolutions, in other years, in which he was 


r 
1 


. same gentleman is also the biographer of our - 


Speaker; but in my printed remarks 
the editor to speak for himself. 

Extract from The Bay State, a Democratic paper 
published at Lynn: 


“Phere are in the above quotations several direct false- 
hoods. We can call them by no milder name. 
“ First. In relation to the resolutions referred to: Mr. 
Hallett wrote them unsolicited, uninstructed, and was 
‘ directed to report them just as he had prepared them. He 
brought them in his pocket, all cut and dried. The charge 
against Mr. RANTOUL, that he ‘quoted an ISOLATED 
| PART OF A RESOLUTION,’ Mr. Hallett knew to be 
fatse when he made it. 


it he had had them; and Mr. Hallett’s glaring incousist- 
eucy would have appeared the stronger. 
~The tollowing are the resolutions touching slavery, 
written by Mr. Hallett, and adupted by the convention : 
“C1, Resolved, That we are opposed to slavery in every 


form and color, and in favor of freedom and FREE SOIL ; 


- WHEREVER MAN LIVES THROUGHOUT Gop’s HFSRITAGE. 


& c2. Resolved, That by common law and commonsense, |: 


as well as by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, (in Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 16th Pcters,) 
‘ the state of slavery is a mere municipal regulation, found- 


ed upon and limited to the verge of the territorial law,’ that `: 


is, the limits of the State creating it. 
‘<3. Resolved, therefore, Thatas slavery does not exist 
' by any municipal law in the new Territories, and Congress 
has no power to institute it; the local laws of any State au- 
thorizing slavery can never be transported there, nor can 
slavery exist there but by a local jaw of the Territories sanc- 


: tioned by Congress, or the legislative act of a State in its | 


, sovereign capacity. 


slavery to free Territories, and in favor of the exercise of ail 
constitutional and necessary means to restrict it to the lim- 
: its within which it does or may exist by the local laws of 
the States; but, 


will allow `: 


opposed to abojition—only 


; p roving that a man 
| may be in Democratic ‘ brotherhood” on the Bal- 


, timore platform with Secessionists in Baltimore, 
. and on the Springfield platform with Abolitionists 
‘in Springfield. 

| T have much more material before me relati 
‘to Mr. Hallett, hut I will not use it at present. 
may do so hereafter, if it becomes necessary. He 
is one of those now busily engaged in endeavoring 
to create sectional discord in our country. He is 
one of the peculiar friends of the South, assailing 


- the best men in the country, living and dead. He 


Mr. Ranrovt quoted two resolu- - 
| tions, and would, undoubtedly, have quoted the remainder 


“c4. Resolred, That we are opposed to the extension of || 


“¢5, Resolved, That these sentiments are so universal at ` 


the North as to belong to no party, being held in common `: 


by all men north of a sectional line, while they, are repudi- 
ated hy most men south of that line; and therefore they 
CANNOT BE MADE A NATIONAL PARTY TEST.’ 
“Mr. RaxTout quoted the first and fourth resolutions. 
Now, what is the purport of each and all of them? Did 
' Mr. Ranroun quote an ‘ isolated part of a resolution ?? No. 
, Nor did he misrepresent Mr. Hallett.” i 
To inform the Southern people, who do not 
know what is the character o 
Democratic platforms, I will only ask them to 
read these resolutions, with the Three Letters ask- 


ing their “good fellowship and brotherhood!” ' 


. Hear how coolly Mr. Hallett, in his Three Letters, 
speaks of the convention at Springfield, in 1849: 


; “ Certain it is, that neither Mr. Hallett, nor those who 
` thought with him, or anybody besides, had the least con- 


|. ception that the State convention of 1849 had, in any 


i form, indorsed Free-Soilism; and if any such construc- 
| tion can be put upon the doings of that convention, the 
; discovery has been reserved until the present time, for ali 
contemporaneous exposition set down that convention as 
political Free-Soitism, and taken 
| the platform of the Baltimore Convention”?! ! ! 

Cam any man read this, and not be suspicious 
of platforms? Will not the New York Evening 
. Post furnish ‘*a contemporaneous exposition” of 
: the last Baltimore platform, when it says, the 
: resolutions were ‘* not even heard, a considerable 
number of members present voting against them; 


and those who said aye did not know to what 


rout,] and others, are made, ‘‘ rests upon the quo- ; 


‘ tation on the floor of Congress of one resolution 
‘and half of another, disjointed from the whole 


‘series of resolutions, passed by the Massachu- | 


‘ setts Democratic State convention, at Springfield, 
*Beptember 19th, 1849,” &c. 


letters give us all the resolutions? Now, mark 
how a plain tale shall put this down. I have be- 
fore me a paper, published at Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, April 29th, 1852. It is a Democratic paper. 
Its motto is: We go where Democratic princi- 
les lead.” The editor of this 
r. Hallett a harsh expression, 
ears polite. 


‘© One resolution ; 
and half of another!” Why did not the three |. 


i 


{i 
A f 
per applies to || 
shall Hie use to || 


He says the resolutions were ‘‘writ- $ 
‘ten by Mr. Hallett, chairman of the commit- || 


| they were giving their applause?” 


: tract from the *‘ series of two columns” of the 


resolutions of the Convention of 1849, but omits ` 


. all those quoted by the Lynn paper. He charges 
' that General Taylor was elected by the ‘ bad 

faith” of the South; and he adds, that although 
: the Northern Democrats keenly felt, as they were 
bound to, the defeat “of the great American 
‘ statesman, General Cass, and the election, by 


i, € aid of Southern Democratic votes, of the abolition 
| < slaveholding chief, General Taylor, they did not 


| < forget or weaken the bonds of brotherhood be- 
| ‘tween the North and South, nor deny to the 
* latter the full measure and security of their con- 
* stitutional rights.” 
General Taylor ‘an abolition chief,” says the 
master-workman of the Baltimore platforms’ of 
1848 and 1852—the man who drafted the resolu- 


Mr. Hallett, in these Three Letters, gives an ex- |. 


t 


| 


| 


i: than this pamphlet of Hallett’s. 


the builders of | er —the boss—Mr. Haliett. 


| 


| agitators and abolitionists,” who wish to sow dis- 


called the late Convention to order as chairman of 
the Democratic Central Committee; he drafted the 
resolutions of the Baltimore platform in 1848; and 
is, after his course has been exposed, continued 
by the Democratic party as one of the National 
Democratic Committee. It is to such men as these 
. that Mr. Pierce owes his nomination. They have 
been allowed to fraternize with Southern Seces- 
sionists and Democrats, and have directed their 
counsels, 
Such men can. always find evidence of their op- 
osition to Abolition. They have ‘two systems. ? 
hey “eat Southern dirt,” in the language of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Rantovt,] 
in Baltimore, and in Springfield are higher-law 
men, opposed to slavery in every form and color, 
' ahd in favor of freedom and free soil, wherever 
man lives, throughout God’s heritage.” They 
would have free soil even in the Southern States. 
Did ever Seward, or Kellogg, or Johnston of 
Pennsylvania, I ask my friend from Florida, go 
further than this? I concur entirely with the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for the Vice Presidency, (Mr. 
| Kine,) when he wrote that ‘‘a large portion of the 
| € former Democracy of the North lend themselves _ 
| * to the advocacy of Free-Soil doctrines, and make 
į < common cause with the unprincipled, and the 
: “infamous agitators and abolitionists.” He prob- 
' ably referred to Mr. Van Buren, Hallett, and 
ethers. The “former Democracy,” old fogies, I 
suppose, to whom he referred, are now on the 
platform with him. : 
Now, sir, whatever may be said in condemna- 
tion of the abominable opinions of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Ranrovt,} E ‘think 
vastly more of him than I do of the master-build- 
The difference be- 
‘tween them is about the same as that between 
: the bold, daring highwayman, who says the world 
‘is his oyster, which he, with sword, will open, 
and comes gallantly inte the fight, and the hypo- 
crite, like Aminadab Sleek, with long face and 
solemn professions, putting money in his own 
i pocket obtained under false pretenses. If { could 
have anything like a preference, l rather prefer 
the exer: Of all evils, save, oh save 
me and the Whig party, from the ‘*‘ infamous 


i cord in the country, by their miserable wooden- . 


nutmeg, Horn gun-flint, pedlar-made, double faced, 
‘s good-fellowsahip, firm brotherhood’? platform 
resolutions. There never was a greater “ fraud” 
My friend from 


Tennessee, (Mr. Cuttom,] the other day referred 


to the Boston Times, an abolition paper, which 


i: had at the head ofits‘columns the names of Doua- 
ii Las and Honter. I refer to the facts given in his 


speech, of the alliance between the Democrats and 
the Abolitionists. Young America was then bloom- 
ing. I suppose if Young America had been nom- 
inated, with all his fillibustering, with all his kind 


; treatment of friends, with all his soft insinuating 


ways toall mankind, and nobody in particular, 
. {laughter,] my friend from Florida would have 


: been found under his banner, with Rantoul, 


' Hallett, and the whole of this concern, going it 


|; pell-mell, because General Scott would not write 
|: a letter since the 3d of February, 1852. Talk 


: about progressive Democracy! he gentleman 
| from Ohio [Mr. Oxns] talked about the old * fife 
‘and drum.” This Baltimore platform is the fife 
and drum. 

: I wish I had half an hour, by way of * personal 
| explanation,” to comment upon the drum-and-fife 
: music of this contemptible platform. I beg par- 
don of the Democrats for saying it. It is truly 
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te 


contemptible and disgraceful, especially the com- || vindicate their honor in a personal contest at the * With regard to what ia called the platform adopted by 
the Convention, we have but a few words to say. Some 


mize part of it. IT would rather take the Free- || certain risk of their life. Ihave seen such when part OF ik ls eacellelie IAL which releto- iha Tesohiione 
l l King Caucus stamps his foot, tremble like an lI} of 1798 is worthy of all commendation, inasmuch as it 
(Mr. Firen.) the Smithsonian Regent, who says |; Eastern slave. ‘| readopts those principles of construction which the Jegia- 
tit was him” who did this and that. I would ii The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Rax- | lative auitoriy E beginning to disregard.. That port on 
' k H h i which relates to the fugitive slave law, founded on a doubt- 
rather take these resolutions than this platform. Tov.) may talk about Perola uiary eroes. l ful construction of the Constitution would Appear ta many 
They d> not use the word *' finality.’ Whatbe- listened to him with pleasure, and felt kindly to- to be in direct contradiction with this, to say nothing of the 
comes of my friend from Florida with the '' final- wards him when he referred to those old times, inhuman provisions of the law itself, on which, however, 
ity?" Where are you? Areyougoingwiththat and told us that he was a descendant of revolu- the resolution eeprom ea no opinion: But whemer (he reae 
S a . > ` . . tons are good or a we regar: a matter Of very ttle 
latform against internal improvements? What tionary sires, and that their blood flowed through moment. They undoubtedly speak the sense of the caom- 
does that mean? The whole Smithsonian college, his veins, and the veins of his constituents, as ] mittee who framed them, but iu no respect ean they be eon- 
if there were twelve from Indiana, cannot tel! understood him. I hope it does; but he must sidered as speaking the sense of the Convention. *® 


what the “t general system” of internal improve- -stand on this Baltimore platform. You must In the article referred to before me, the Post 
ments is. The whole platform at Baltimore wasa come down to Captain Scott,” of Richmond, and gays: 
farce. Some member called, in the great confu- go the platform. There is nothing that will save & Mr. Pierce voted, when in Congress, to respect the right 


sion, for a division of the question, and General vou. (Laughter.) My friend from Florida [Mr. of petition, as exercised by the Abolitionists.”” 

Saunders, of North Carolina, said that the resolu- Casext] will have to go there, if he quitsus. The It adds: 

me cain : : 

tions could not be divided ! Think of that, Mr. gentleman from Massachusetts, who defends the “ The right to ask for the extinction of slavery in the Dis- 
Chairman. A long string of resolutions were coalition, can have no scruples in submitting to trict of Coiumbia is now admitted, but Franklin Pieree 

offered upon everything, and nothing ìn particular. any platform. Since the days of Judas Iscariot, whatever be his opinions respecting the compromise, wa 

They put in the 1798 and ’99, but left out theres- there has not been so abominable a coalition as One of the earliest to assert it.”” 


olutions in regard to the French Revolution, which ` this in Massachusetts, between the Democrats and | The paper of the 8th of June, also says: 

eat adopted four years ago by-the Democracy, Abolitionists. Gentlemen who can defend that, , t With regard tå the resolutions said to have been adopted 

with whom principles are etgrnal and platforms can submit to anything else in the way of plat- | by the Convention, just before its close, called in some 
quarters ‘the platform,’ we reassert, in stronger terms, 


finalities. Louis Napoleon sits upon his throne '' forms. The gentleman from New York [Mr. >; T hat we said geutertay. Fariier inquisied inate cireni 
as emperor in fact, and where now is all their || Kine] over the way, made a speech giving usa © stances satisiy us that, in saying that they did not express 
eympathy and confidence in the French Revolution. '' demonstration that he would not support the nom- |: the sense of the Convention, we used the least expressive 
They need Mr. Hallett, of Boston, to fix up an- ination of the fugitive slave bill, has indorsed it, | pohrane the case Wwauid Jusu. Nes yere not ndopied by 
other platform. Icannotgothat. Iwantnosuch and marches right into line; and afterwards the ;; the Convention. Three fourths of the membere—more than 
hi $ ' three fourths, it is said by some—had left the room; nat 
drum-and-fife music as that. Does the gentieman gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] à + more tban a dozen of the rest knew what was doing.” 
from Ohio (Mr. Dips want the fife and drum, if Secessionist, comes in and gives it support, though Now, sir, is the Democratic party ‘ national- 
it plays Yankee Doodle and protection to Ameri- he does not approve all of it. Of what useisa ized?” Ig agitation stopped by their platf ? 
; ade è ET ve : ? g pped by their platform 
can labor; or does he want * Rule Britannia, platform, if Abolitionists and Secessionists, with- Hear the Post further: 
7 i : : i: ieee é 7 
God save the Queen,” and free trade, according out surrendering their opinions, can unite in sup « From one of the members, then in the Convention, whe 
to the Democratic platform Sir Henry Bulwer’s porting it, or supporting the nominee who stands S was decidedly opposed to a part of the resolutions, and 
letter? Wecannotgo under these platforms unless uponit? The New York Evening Post, a Demo- would have voted against them if he had been given an op- 
we know what the music is, and who the musi- cratic-Abolition paper, dissents from the platform, portunity; we havo Şi that he did not even: henr ne eye 
s s = s g ?, mi | Ons put to vote, and was not aware o is pretens a 
cians are, but the Democrats can. Theyaremore denounces it, approves Pierce s nomivierion, ang they had been adopted till he heard of it afterwards. A plat- 
easily pleased than we are. . . . , Says that Scott ‘claims publicly to be one of the forn made in this manner does not even deserve the name 
The honorable gentleman from Mississippi, ‘authors of the compromise, fugitive slave law, of a farce, which we yesterday gave it. A farce is played 
out Browx,} the former Governor of the State, ‘and atl—so far as tn have earnestly and success- before an audience which is aware of what is going on.” 
oes not pursue the course of our friend from ‘fully used all his influence with Congress to pro-; Here we have proof that the platform is not 
Florida. e will not rule every man out of the ‘cure its passage.” I quote the very words. I. binding on Abolitionists, and the gentleman from 
y who wishes to act with him. When have the paper before me. I give another extract South Carolina [Mr. Orr] has shown us it is not 
another gentleman wanted to “kick” the gentle- for the benefit of my friend from Florida, and binding on Secessionists. It only influences those 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Rawrovr] out of those who read the ,Tribune to frighten Southern who are sound without it. ; 
the part’, he said he would take his support, and gentlemen. The platform denounces a National Bank; yet 
eodperate with him. He is more sensible than The editor of the New York Evening Post, Mr. King, the nominee for Vice President, was a 
some others. I beg pardon for drawing com- June 8th, 1852, speaking of General Scott’s dec- republican member of Congress in 1816, from 
parisons. I know they are “odorous.” The . laration, that he procured the passage of the fugi- North Carolina, and voted. for the very monster 
teman from Mississippi, in his speech of April _ tive slave law, says: bank that the platform says is unconstitutional, 
13 and 14, 1852, said, in reference to the bank,, « His declaration to this effect, as taken down from his; Mr. King is a gentleman of irreproachable charac- 
tariff, and distribution: “ The gentleman from . own mouth, has been published in the Tribune itself, and | ter, whom I highly respect. I have defended him’ 
Massachusetts (Mr. RaxtocL] was appointed by |: nobody has denied the authenticity of the statement. There ` when attacked by Democrats athome. I think he 


President Polk, district attorney for Massachu-  |60t a sdlored Mian free man or woman enslaved by what | Voted for the force bill, which Nullifiers say, was 


setts, being accepted as a sound Democrat.” He | are denominated its summary processes, who may not, it intended to enable General Jackson to destroy the 
(Mr. Brown} added: ‘I will not reject the aid we take General Scott’s own word, thank him forall that State of South Carolina. 


‘of the gentleman from Massachusetts, Free-Soiler they are made to endure. There is not a marsha! or his Mr. BRAGG. The Journal will show that Mr. 


‘though he be, in upholding the Democratic side AED Aapo ala to einioes telat, Was noc IF- King, of Alabama, voted against the celebrated 


‘of these questions.” * * ‘When a good work debted to General Scott for the odious and ungrateful duty `: force bill of Messrs. Brown and Mangum, Sena- 
*has to be done, I will accept aid from any quar- imposed upon him. Yet this is the man whom those zeal- | tors from North Carolina. 
‘ter.” If so staunch a Southern-Rights Democrat 9u advocates of liberty select as their favorite candidate H Mr. STANLY. I would be the last man tò do 


na a a i he is making his || :.:..: a 10 
as the gentleman from Mississippi can acceptsuch (rine ine be Ra tai peroral inauence: the detexable Injustice to Mr. King, but I understood that hé 


aid, cannot my friend from Florida take some hill of which we are speaking might never have become a VOted for the force bill. I stand corrected. 


such aid in getting river and harbor improvements, !aw.” We used to hear the cry of Hg Sa intrigue, 
a tariff, or his Florida railroad? 1 warn the gen- The New York Evening Post, noticing the re- - and corruption raised against Mr. Clay, because 
tleman, with his sublimated opinions, to keep out cent nomination, says: i he voted for Mr. Adams. The country was 


of the Democratic party; they will have the whole “ ‘The nomination of Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, prejudiced for years against Mr. Clay on this 
or none, and unless he yields he cannot stay with as the Democratic cancidate for the Presidency, appearsto ‘account. The vile slander is not believed now 
them two months. ` . diffuse general satisfaction among the Democratic party.” by any intelligent Democrat. We have recent 


I heard it said when I was a child, in homely Why? Because of the platform? Far fromit. | evidence from Benton and Cass that they never. 
phrase, that it was allowable to ‘make the Devil Hear, further from the Post in the same article. . believed it. Coalitions like that, falsely charged 
tote brick to build a church.” Who is therethat The Post rejoices in the nomination of one “ who . on Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams, have always been! 
would not worship there because the Devil did did not think it worth his whileto answer Robert ` admitted to be disgraceful, until defended by the 
“tote” some of the bricks to build it? Who so G. Scott’s letter.” It says, also: | gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Rawrout.] 
overrighteous as to refuse to worship in a church “Mr. Pierce did not, like General Scott, if we may be-:| The Speaker of this House published a speech 
because some bad men approach the altar? I lieve the boasts which Scott is so fond of publicly making, :; some years ago, in which he charged bargain, in- 
would not make elders and deacons of them, but Procure the passage of the compromise by Congress. He |! trigue, and corruption upon Mr. Clay. He is’ 

z li : has none of the partialities of paternity to induce him to |; ing the Speaker’s chair, and we are in the 
let them sit near the door. Hallett was a high- employ the influence of his office to put down freedom of , 0CCupying the Sp ’ : 
riest in the Democratic Convention. If any speech on this topic. i! Committee of the Whole; he can have a chance to 
Kelloggecoméamong us, wewilltry and placethem ‘ The resolutions were adopted by those who nominated | reply. and defend himself, if Ido him injustice. 
on the stool of repentance. My friend from Mis- , the candidate. They were not put till alarge number of | There is a great deal more truth in the charge o 
E ie r repe : -ey | tbe members had withdrawn; they were not debated, not `: liti fthe D ts with the Free-Soilers 
sissippi, who is a strong Southern-Rights man, if I ! considered, not even heard; a considerable number of || & Coalition of the Democrats wi e Free-Soilers 
am not mistaken, and is quite ultra upon the. members present voted against them, and those who said `: in this House than there ever was between Clay and 
ground of secession, can fold his arms, and stand | ay did not know to iar hey were giving their applause: |. Adams. Look at the Anti-Slavery Annual Report 
upon the platform with the gentleman from Mas- sr political beli P Made yooh Sirenita ng a Platform | in Massachusetts, which | quoted in a letter pub- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Rawrov1,] who must stand farce in the world—a proceeding as destitute of moral force | lished on the 7th April last. That report, refer- 
there, although he was kicked out of the Conven- as if the resolutions had been adopted by a dozen chance |, ring to the attempt to indorse the compromise 
tion, in accordance to the dictates of party, and — travelers on board a steamboat.” i in the Democratic caucus, at the early part of the 
dare not refuse. He is like many other menI And yet we are told we nationalize parties by |! present session, says ‘‘ the motion was laid on the 
have seen in this country, who would seek ‘the |i making them stand on platforms. Hear the Post || table; and Mr. Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, obtained: 
bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth,” and ;' further: || the Speaker’s chair soLery on THIS CONDITION. 


r 
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32p Cone... 1st Sess. 


The Presidency—Political Parties—Mr. Stanly. 


Ho. or Reps. ° 


Here is the gentleman from Connecticut, now at him, and remembering his speeches to Free- 
in his seat, [Mr. CLevELAND,] however much we +; Soil conventions, we say, ‘O, peace! contempla- 
-may condemn his opinions, he always has the į: tion makes a rare turkey-cock of him; how he 
manliness to avow them. To play dough-face does } jets under his advanced plumes 13 - 
not suit his nature. He was in that caucus; he ` It is due to Massachusetts to say, the coalition | 
voted for our Speaker, [Mr. Boyp.] I ask him ` is as much censured in that State as anywhere 
if the Speaker of this House was not elected ' else. $ | 
“solely on the condition” that the compromise ; hundred and sixty-seven members of the Senate | 
measures were laid on the table in the caucus? i and House of Representatives of the Common- . 
He is too prudent to answer now. 
deny ìt. 


I dare him to |; wealth of Massachusetts published an address, | 
e would not have voted for him if that , written, I learn, by one of the first lawyers in the | 


Shortly after the coalition was made, one |: 


platform had been adopted. Here is a great deal |: United States, in which the coalition is thorough- 


the Abolitionists than of any ever brought against | charged as a “ crime,” as all honest men will re- | 


. gard it. 


Clay and Adams. 


F 

| 

more proof of a coalition between our Speakerand ' ly exposed, as a ‘‘factious conspiracy.” It is , 
1 


Sir, I abhor these coalitions—the country abhors 
them. If {I had never abhored them before, they 
would now be odious, when I see the result of the 
Massachusettscoalition. Thegood old Bay State, 
so full of glorious revolutionary associations, by 
means of this coalition has sacrificed Winthrop— 
and what have they sent in his place? However 
we may differ with Mr. Winthrop-in some of his 
opinions, all men admit, he is without reproach as 
a gentleman, and conferred honor upon this House 
while he was a member of it. His high talents 
will yet, I trust, be exerted in our national coun- 
cils. Noman has been more unjustly assailed, 
or more misrepresented than he has. He never 
fanned the flame of sectional agitation. He re- 
sisted itat home. The gentleman from Florida 
did him justice for this some years ago. Mr. 
‘Winthrop spurned the attempt of the Free-Soilers 
to get a pledge or condition from him. No man 
is more ferociously assailed by Abolitionists than 


he is. No man more highly esteemed by gentle- ' 


men of all parties who know him, than he is. On 


some other occasion, I may be able to repel some ` 


of the assaults made against him. 

But whom have the Democrats and Abolition- 
ists sent in his place to the Senate? One gentle- 
man [Mr. Ranrout] was there forninedays. He 
was shunned by even his own party friends while 
he was there; they regarding the coalition as dis- 
reputable. 

And who is now the representative in the Sen- 
ate of the coalition in Massachusetts? CHARLES 
Sumver— What a fall was there, my country- 
men!’? Inthat greatest of great speeches delivered 
by Mr. Webster, in reply to Hayne—a speech 
which would have made its author immortal had 
he made no other—there is a beautiful apostrophe 
to Massachusetts: ‘There she stands!” he said; 
“ Look at her!” For many years past the country 
has said with pride, pointing to her Senators, 


“ Look at her!””—but then Websterand Davis were — 


there; then Choate or Winthrop was there,—but 
who says * Look at her” now? Whom has she |! 
iven us, by Democratic votes, as the successor of 
ebster and Winthrop? Look on that picture | 
and then on this, oh Massachusetts, and hide your if 
diminished head! Her present Senator is the |} 
author of a speech “on our present anti-slavery |; 
duties,” at the Free-Soil State convention in Bos- `: 
ton, October 3, 1850, some extracts from which ji 
were published in the Republic newspaper a few | 
days ago. ; ` 
n that speech, among other things, the Demo- `; 
cratic coalition success6r of Webster, thus spoke `. 
of the fugitive law, and: of the President- 
“ Into the immortal catalogue of national crimes thishas | 
now passed, drawing with it, hy an inexorable necessity, |. 
ite authors also, and chiefly him who, as President of the ʻi 
United States, set his name to the bill, and breathed into it :: 
that final breath without which it would have no life. Other |; 
Presidents may be forgotten, but the name signed to the fu- |! 
giuva bill ean never be forgotten. There are depths of in- ` 
amy as there are heights of fame. _I regretto say what I | 
must, but truth compels me. Better far for him had he never `| 
been born; better far for his memory, and for the good |: 
name of his children, had he never been President!” n 
And yet, sir, the man who made this speech || 
has been so destitute of all regard for propriety, l 
. as to be seen visiting the President, whose situa- | 
ton compels him to receive all visitors? ‘Oh, | 
shame! where is thy blush?” I shall have, here- ' 
after, another word to say of this wicked speech, - 
In place of Webster, the porama platform ;i 
builders in Massachusetts have sent us a fantas- ` 
tic Malvolio, who ats himself into ‘the trick | 
of singularity,” an by a peculiar tact of thrust- ; 
ing himself where he is not wanted, he seeks com- 
mendation for his “ yellow stockings,” when he | 
is ‘‘ crosa-gartered.”” When he speaks we look ‘| 


J 


u of °98, in his speech here, and he, no doubt, i 


But that is a digression. 
in this House two years ago, when the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Brown] was to be voted for, 
for Speaker; and when he madea bargain with the 


ı —hand and 
Look at the coalition `; € 
` not blame him for it. 


Free-Soilers, many Democrats thought that dis- ` 


| 
| chusetts Abolitionists. 
| man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ranrou,| who 
has been kicked out of the Democratic party. I: 
am sorry I have not some spermaceti for his 
i] wounds. (Laughter.} I wish I coald pour oil upon 
|! his troubled spirits, for I like his course better 
ï than I do Hallett’s. With all his talent, he can- | 
i not make coalition agreeable to honorable gen- . 
tlemen of his own party in this House. Judas | 
. Iscariot’s was a coalition execrated by mankind 
i for more than eighteen hundred years. Clay was 
'! abused by thousands of Democrats for his ‘* coali- 
‘| tion with Adams; but here is a more odious coali- | 


graceful, whatever may be said of it by Massa- — 
l am sorry for the gentle- ` 


lina was satisfied with the platform, this man 
Hallett, on the same committee, if I mistake not, 
with him, has pursued such a course as that. 
Can I trust such things? What good can plat- 
forms do when these men stand upon them? And 
worse than that yet. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Rantout]—and he must pardon 
me for referring to him so frequently; I believe 
my remarks in reference to him will not hurt him 
at home, but will rather do him good—the gentle- 
man in that same Convention of 1848, if I mis- 
take not, nominated the candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent. He and Hallett were as thick then as two 
thieves. [Laughter.] They were sworn friends 

love together. The gentleman shakes 
Åe never did like Hallett. Weh, I do 
I like him the better for it. 
I cannot trust these Abolition platform builders: 

& For treason is but trusted like the fox ; 


Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d, and lock’d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors.” 


his head. 


In plain talk, watch him, or he will rob your 


: poultry yard. 


I have no patience with Northern men who 


! have “ two systems”—one in Baltimore, another 


at home. I honor those who, like you, Mr. 
Chairman, [Mr. Ricnarnson,] are the same here 
and there—like your Senator, (Mr. Dovevas,] 
whose manly course athome on this subject I heart- 
ily commend. But when they come whining and 


‘dodging and sneaking here with their horn gun- 


flint resolutions, 1 do not trust them. I cannot 


, trust men like Hallett, whatever platform they 


|, tion between the Free-Soilers and the friends of ;' 


the Speaker of this House. I do not charge that 

© he knew it, but was he fool enough to declare to : 
those men that he would not have their support? | 
: Not he;he took their votes. He isnot so sanctimo- į 
` nious as the gentleman from Florida, not so holy | 
ii as he is, not so much holier than other folks; and | 


t that is the party which the gentleman from /' 


e 

Florida wants to belong to. We sometimes hear 
a great deal here about selling negroes, but thank | 
' God! we have never sold white men in North | 
:! Carolina, nor elsewhere outside of Massachusetts, ; 
i! except for crime, and then they were put out to 
:, work to pay their expenses. But since the time . 
ı of Judas [scariot’s coalition, for the thirty.pieces | 

ii of silver, there never was such a coalition as that 
i| in Massachusetts two years ago, between the | 
|| Democrats and Free-Soilers. One man came to | 

i Congress, another took a clerkship, or a judge- 
| ship, one was made Governor, and the small offi- | 
` ces were used for change on the counter. [Laugh- | 
ter.] But the resolutions of ’98, ’99 got into that | 
convention. 
Ohio, herein Congress, a year or two ago, a smart, 
humorous fellow, but he got his head full of these 
ultra abolition notions, and it destroyed all his 
talent and usefulness. Just as the gentleman from | 

Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevens,] who made such 
an admirable speech on the tariff yesterday, holds | 
the same opinions, and thus his great talents, which | 
might be a blessing, are a curse to the country. | 
Well, who have they sent here from Ohio in Root’s 
lace? A gentleman born in England, [Mr. 


OWNSHEND.] ‘* Calum, non animum mutant, qui |: 


trans mare currunt.” He took u 


the resolutions | 
will tell you that those very resolutions tolerate | 
the abolition of slavery. À gentleman near me 
says, that that gentleman declares he will not vote 
the Democratic ticket. I believe he will not vote | 
any American ticket with the sentiments he ex- 
presses in that speech. Well, he is a great im- 
provement on Root, as, I think, Rabelais writes, 
the devil said when he mended the dog’s leg by 
taking out the bone and putting in a stick. [Great 
laughter.] 

Now, sir, when Hallett reported resolutions to 
the Democratic Convention of 1848, a motion was 
made to amend the resolutions by putting in one 
about the Wilmot proviso. When that resolu- 
tion was offered, a gentleman from my own State 
(Mr. Strange) moved to lay it upon the table, be- 
cause, as he remarked, the platform was strong 
enough already. Well, Hallett reported those 
resolutions, and since that time he has signed reso- 
lutions such as the gentleman from Massachusetts 


may stand upon. Inthe Convention at Baltimore 
the other day, a friend from North Carolina (Mr. 
Saunders) said that the resolutions could not be 
divided—think of that, Mr. Chairman—and the 
question was taken on them amidst great shout- 
ing. I commend to my Democratic friends what 
the New York Evening Post says upon that sub- 
ject, to which I have already referred. 

Now, I say again, that I am totally, finally, and 
utterly opposed to these foolish, ridiculous plat- 
forms and resolutions.for Whigs or Democrats to 
stand upon. Go back to Washington’s days. 


| Why did they not rig him up, and put him upon 
ia platform of resolutions? Because the public 


We had aman named Root, from : 


(Mr. Ranrovt) read to us a few days ago. Since 
1848, when my excellent friend from North Caro- 


s 


{ 


heart knew he was worthy of trust. Why did 
they not put old John Adams on a platform, or 
his son, or Jefferson, or Madison, or Monroe, or 
Jackson, or Crawford, or Harrison, or Clay, or 
Taylor? There were no * platforms” until Mr. 
Van Buren quarreled with Mr. Calhoun, and 
thought to get the start of him by platform resolu- 
tions. That was when they commenced. I want 
to go back and take men according to their known 


‘opinions. Why, even John Van Buren, the tal- 
|, ented Barnburner of New York, goes for this 
|, Pierce platform; or if he does not go for the plat- 
| form, at least he goes for the man, and I believe 


he goes the platform, too, as he understands it, 
though no two men in this House can understand 
it alike. For instance, in relation to the fugjtive 
slave law, the platform says this act cannot * be 
repealed or so changed as to destroy or impair 
its efficiency.” Will some Free-Soiler tell me 
whether this does not admit that it would be bet- 
ter to have jury-trial for fugitive slaves? J] know 
some of them desire that change, and think it 
would be more efficient. : 

he gentleman from New York [Mr. Kwe] 
would tell you that the jury-trial would make the 
law more efficient. These men will contend at the 
North that jury-trial is provided for, and Hallett ` 
will pen resolutions about it, before anti-slavery 
conventions in Massachusetts; and in town meet- 
ings, and then write letters and say its alla lie. 
(Laughter.] I cannot go for such a platform. I 
will have nothing to’ do with any such thing. 
Again I ask, how does aplatform settle this ques- 
tion, if gentlemen can understand it as they please ? 
How can it settle it when the platform is passed 
in an afternoon session, as the papers report, 
amidst the greatest pombe disorder and confu- 
sion? Some men sober and some men not sober. 
{Laughter.] A wise man remarked, that an as- 
sembly of three hundred men would be a mob, if 
each one of them were a Socrates. Democratic 
Conventions are no exception to the remark. But 
our friends, who, like the gentleman from Florida, 
dislike General Scott, are anxious to have a letter, 
to havea platform. They say General Scott ought 
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to write, all at once. Well, what did the Demo- 
cratic party do with their men who wrote lettera ? 
They gota Captain Scott who killed off thirteen of 
them. The Free-Soi! influence prevailed, and put 
down every man who wrote those letters. That 
is what letter-writing brought them to. Sir, I 
trust that no Whig candidate for the Presidency 
will condescend to pledge himself in advance to 
any body of men that he will veto any act of 
this Congress. 1 do not sy that he would not get 
my support, for that would depend on who the 
other candidates were, and I cannot go the Pierce 
platform, but he could not have my cordial sup- 

rt. I should support him with the greatest re- 
uctance, if at all. 

During the few minutes that remain, I wish to 
state very rapidly some of my objections to the 
double-faced resolutions of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. In the rapid speaking, caused by an effort 
to discuss nore subjects than the time will allow, 
itis impossible to argue any question properly. 
To be brief, then: The Sailor p eaae a 

neral system of internal improvements.” That 
is a “Kane letter’? resolution. Who can say 
what is ‘‘a general system?” 
support a system that is not general? Does it de- 


pend on the amount expended—must it contain ` 


fifty items, or fifteen? 


nother resolution forbids the General Govern- ` 


ment to “foster one branch of industry to the det- 
riment of any other.” This is a sly attack on a 
protective tariff, which it is not prudent boldly to 
avow. Ifthe candidate accepts the platform, he 
will run in the South as against a protective tariff, 
and in the North a letter can be had for Pennsyl- 
vania, showing he is a better tariff man than Mr. 
Clay ever was. This resolution panders to the 
nullification spirit of the South, which 

tariffs. It perpetuates a feeling of sectional dislike. 

Another resolution favors ‘‘the most rigid 
economy.” So did Mr. Van Buren, when the 
expenses of the Government were so enormously 
increased. 

A t man said, when censuring the habit of 
men in making resolutions to carry out good in- 
tentions, that ‘* Hell itself was paved with good 
resolutions.” I will not say some of these plat- 
form resolutions will be found there; but if good 
resolutions unaccompanied with good acts go to the 


ce referred to, none can have a better claim to | 


sent there than those of the Baltimore plat- 
orm. 

Another resolution asserts that the Democratic 
party will resist all attempts at reviving in Con- 
gress or our ot it, the agitation of the slavery 
graon: an 

ennessee, (Mr. CuLLom,) that the gentlemen 
from Indiana (Mr. Frrem) and from Georgia (Mr. 


Jacxson] introduced the agitation into this House, | 


after a Speaker’s-room caucus. 

The platform now contains a new plank. After 
tue Democrats from Massachusetts (Mr. Raw- 
rout} and from Ohio [Mr. Towngnenn] advo- 
cated the resolutions of 98 and ’99, they have been 
“ nationalizing the party” by inserting them. 

Another resolution approves the war with Mex- 
. ieo, but says nothing of any other war! In one 
war a Democratic General wasthrown or fell from 
his horse; in another war—1812—a Whig Gen- 
eral had a horse killed under him in battle. 

The last resolution of the platform of 1852 is, 
Isu , a substitute for that of 1848, in which 
the 
cratic congratulation. That has passed by. Louis 


Napoleon is on his republican throne, and all. 


the confidence of ’48 is found to have been mis- 


Nothing is said of intervention. Not a word to 
the Governor of Hungary; but by way of en- 
couraging Young America fillibusters, the last 
resolution speaks of the “ Union as it shall be, in 
the full expansion of the energies and capacities 
of this great and essive people.” In the Con- 
vention of 1848, it was said Yucatan and other 
countries might be annexed. Let the peace-loving, 
law-abiding citizens of our country pause and ask, 
Are we to fave another war for more territory, 
way of obtaining ‘‘ security for the future?” 
should be greatly obliged to learn how any South- 
ern Democrat, who voted against the compromise 
resolution of the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. 
Hitirer,] can support the platform. 


Will Democrats ' 


i 
et I think with my friend from ` l 
i) the House of Representatives, May 26th, 1852, it 
‘| is stated as follows: 


French Revolution was the subject of Demo- 


et 


A very few words in relation to the Whig cau- 
; cus, which was referred to by the gentleman from 
-. Florida. I thought it had passed away, and I 
hoped it would have been allowed to sleep. I have 
no disposition to refer to it, but as the gentleman 


i 


from Florida has done so, I wish to saya few . 


words. We adopted a resolution in caucus, at 
the early part of the session, and, as I supposed, 
disposed of the slavery question for the session. 
Shortly after that, a Democratic gentleman from 
Indiana, {[Mr. Frrcn,)—the Smithsonian gentle- 
man—introduced a platform resolution here on the 
subject of the compromise. 
in the Democratic caucus, and it was rejected by 
his own friends here. 

The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jacxson,] 


p 


: and the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Jonxs,] | 


I suspect, patched it by putting in parentheses, 
“the Rasivo slave law included.” Pir I do the 
gentleman from Tennessee injustice, I hope he 
will correct me, but I think he had a hand in 
_ patching it. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Does the gentle- 
man object to anything in the resolution? 


Mr. STANLY. I object to the whole concern 
‘| as deceptive. 
' Mr. JONES. I askthe gentleman if he objects 


. to what was inserted ? 
_ Mr. STANLY. Oh, no, that was the best thing 
in it. 

Mr. JONES. 
not vote for it then? 

Mr. STANLY. For the purpose of makin 
my mark in opposition to it, because I regard 
the whole thing as ridiculous. 

Mr. JONES. Then I ask the gentleman if he 


would not have made his mark more effectively ` 


. by voting against the resolutien ? 

Mr. STANLY. I think not. I would not 
allow myself to be caught in the trap. Whigs 
who have been in Congress as long as Í have, do 
not jump into nets when they see the meshes 
spread out before them. Well, 
of that sort was introduced into the Whig caucus 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr Manr- 
SHALL. ] 
But he labors under a great mistake in regard to 
it. He published a speech u 


`i meeting. I do not know what thegentleman calls 
f “ assurance,” but according to my recollection, 
ii he is altogether mistaken. He speaks with the 
confidence of one who thought he was infallible. 
I quote his words—they are italized by himself. 
n a speech of Mr. Humpnrer MarsuaLL, in 


& Mr- Chairman, I need but to refer tn the decisions of 
: the Chair on that occasion—to the card of the president of 
ii the caucus, since published—to the testimony of all who 
ij witnessed those proceedings down to the time when my 
|| resoiution was voted down, and I retired definitely from the 
:| meeting, to prove that my colleague has profoundly mis- 
ii taken the history of that memorable transaction. No as- 
i: surances were given to me that my resolution would be con- 
| sidered by the meeting. On the contrary, when J retired, 
i i was with a distinct understatding on my part, that the 
vote laying my appeal from the decision of the Chair upon 
the table, expressed the definite and fixed conclusion of the 
, majority present, that the Chair had ruled correctly, and 
t that the lime and place for holding a National Oonvention’ 
.: constituted the only legitimute object for the consideration 
of the caucus. hatever assurances may have been after- 
wards extended to my friend from Tennessee (Mr. GEN- 
TRY] by his colleague, (Mr. CuLLOM,} were given without 
my knowledge, and cannot serve to alter the complexion of 
this affair.” 
Ihave consulted some fifteen or twenty gentle- 
i; men, and they all say that he is utterly mistaken. 
: It shows how frail human testimony 1s, and how 
i! charitable we oughtallto be. He had the positive 
l assurance, as I call it, of three persons, that his 
|! resolution would be considered, after the time and 
i; place were agreed to. It received general assent. 
| Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Who were 
| they? 
|| Mr. STANLY. Mr. Coorer, of Pennsylva- 
f nia; Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania; and, I believe, 
l; General TavLor, of Ohio. 
| Mr. MARSHALL. Those gentlemen will not 
| sustain your assertion. I have talked with two of 
|| them myself. 
| Mr, STANLY. I ask the gentleman from 
i| Pennsylvania (Mr. Moors] if I am not right? 
i - Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. I did get up 


qi 
a 


It had been rejected | 


I ask the gentleman why he did ` 


sir, a resolution — 


Why he introduced it, I cannot tell. ' 


n this subject the ' 
other day, in which he says he had an assurance | 
that the resolution would be considered by the ; 


| after the vote upon the question whether®the reso- 


|| lution was in order, and state to the caucus that I 
-| was then ready and willing to vote upon the reso- 
. lution of the gentleman from Kentucky, as a sep- 
| arate proposition. 

Mr. STANLY. Thegentleman was too much 
excited that night. Ido not impeach his vera- 
‘ city; but heis unquestionably mistaken. That he 
‘ did not hear the assurance I do not doubt; but that 
it was given can be proved by many witnesses. 

» Mr. MARSHALL. Willthe gentleman allow 

me to interrupt him? 

Mr. STANLY. No, sir; I must go on. I 

would like to accommodate the gentleman, but I 
_ have no time to spare, and I insist upon my right 
to the floor. 
I would be glad to know how many of the se- 
; ceders attended the caucus in-this city, and de- 
' clared their determination in secret conclave to 
_, leave that convention, if these resolutions were 
adopted. But suppose they had adopted these 
| resolutions in that caucus: would that have fixed 
į the national platform in the National Conven- 
ı tion? No, sir; it would not determine anything, 
' and that was one reason why I would not go for 
the finality in that caucus, before anything else 
: should be done. He wanted the resolution passed 
! before the time and place for holding the National 
,, Convention was agreed upon. I then ‘‘ sprung” 
‘from my seat, the gentleman said, and offered m 
resolution; and he ‘ sprung” out of the hall. 
_(Laughter.} Which spriñging was the better? 
i [think mine was. They sprung to destroy the 
: Whig party, some of them—some in that crowd 
sapscally. Thosé@ gentlemen offered their com- 
promise resolutions before the time, and then left 
` the caucus, because it would not pass them just 
when they pleased, in advance of all other busi- 
ness. ho ever heard of such conduct, since 
there has been a Whig party in the world? 
The conduct of some gentlemen that night was 
unkind, to say the least. Their language was 
offensive, their bearing arrogant and dictatorial. 
They made the caucus a “debating society,” and 
i then afterwards complained that the large majority 
of the Whigs in caucus would not take up for 
| action the business of the meeting in the manner 
and time prescribed by them. 

There was no determination that the gentlemen 
; should not be heard. So far from it, I know the 
|, excellent Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Unper- 
' woop] had a resolution which he thought we all 
‘could unite upon. I told him I also wished to 


ii offer one against secession, but they ought to be 


~“ offered after the time and place were agreed to. 
; I did not know that any possible good could come 
|. from offering the resolutions. I thought mischief 
'' was intended. I know 'there were a few there 
i| that night whom nothing could satisfy. Some 
| who seceded I know were governed by pure and 
i patriotic motives. 
‘| T will not discuss farther the proceedings of the 
‘caucus. [ cannot do so. I leave the subject to 
| the country, and ask only that the able arguments 
‘of the gentlemen from Kentucky, (Mr. Grey,] 
- from -Tennessee, [Mr. Cuttom,] and of my col- 
‘ league, {Mr. Moreueap,] may be read. 
| But I assert that it had been determined on at 
‘|a meeting held before the assembling of this 
| caucus, to secede if the resolutions were not 
į adopted before the time and place were agreed to. 
If there was no such meeting the gentleman from 
il Kentucky [Mr. MarsnaLL] can say so hereafter. 
‘' But I have but three or four minutes left and I 
‘| must hurry on. 
| Mr. Chairman, 1 support no mum candidate for 
l! the Presidency. 1 will not support General Scott, 
|, or any other man who conceals his opinions from 
‘| the American propie: It is due to my constituency 
| and to my own character, to say, that if I sup- 
| posed for one moment that that distinguished 
i man could think of doing such a thing, I might be 
| disposed to treat him as andy as my friend 
': from Florida has done. Such a thing would cast 
ila reproach upon himself, it-would cast a cloud 
:| upon his hitherto untarnished laurels, which all 
i! his enemies, domestic and foreign, have hitherto 
il been unable to tarnish. But, sir, he will not con- 
| ceal them. General Scott will never play a double 
|| part, and withhold his opinions from the Ameri- 
i| ean people. When he does that, he will have 
|| sacrificed his high character which has ao much 
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stoutly warred against internal improvements 
by the General Government; against diverting 
the public lands from the National Treasury; and 
not deserve the support of any honest man. | against all monopolies in the hands of corpora- 

Mr. Chairman, I eonclude. My course upon ‘| tions. It was, therefore, strange to see the gen- 
these difficult questions I hope is regulated by a ;. tleman,, self-proved so long and so consistent a 
desire to pursue what is best for the whole coun- |, Democrat, striking off in a tangent from the doc- 
try. There can be, I believe, no conflicts between || trines of his party, and advocating a local inter- 
different sections. I believe I can best discharge ': nal improvement, tributary to his own, at the ex- 
my duty to the South by pursuing the course I |: pense of the nation; himself a Pone sharer 
have taken. That will be assailed and misrepre- || in the most enormous grant of public land; and 
sented I have no doubt: that has been so often || himself a Democraticanember and director in one 
done I am accustomed to it. | of the most overwhelming and overshadowing 


distinguished him during his whole life, he will 
have thrown away his (E dace pearl ‘ richer 
than all his tribe.” When he does that, he does 


| 


Modification of the Tariff—Mr. Meacham. 


And well knowing, as I do, that the Whig Con- | 
vention will nominate no man wha is not known 
to be a compromise man—who is not known to be 
true to all the great interests of the country, and 
opposed to the destructive doctrines imbodied in 
some of the Baltimore resolutions, I shall go for 
the nominee of that Convention, with full heart 
and in good faith. And if I fall in that contest, I 
hope it will be with the spirit that governed the 
Vermont boy who fell by the side of General 
Scott, at Lundy’s Lane. At that battle some of 
the men had exhausted all'their cartridges. A 
messenger had been sent for more. The Green 
Mountain boy was killed. When dying his heart 
was in the fight for his country’shonor. His last 
words were: “ Boys, I am dead—there are cart- 
ridges in my box.” 


MODIFICATION OF THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. J.. MEACHAM 
OF VERMONT, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 9 and 10, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whele on the 
state of the Union on the Indian Appropriation Bill— 


Mr. MEACHAM said: 
Mr. Cuainman: Other members have taken oc- | 


3 


4 
i 
| 
| 
! 
i 


casion.to discuss the opinions of their sections or |! 


parties, real or prospective—opinions that have | 
nothing to do with the legislation of the country, 
Believing that I have no commission to make pub- 
lic opinion, or candidates, or Presidents, I take 


| 


monopolies that ever existed on this continent. 


tleman volunteers his tuition to Northeast men. 
He predicts, aye, threatens, that if they do not 


, follow his counsels, the manufactures of wool, , 


: and cotton, and iron, shall take to themselves 
_ wings and fly westward towards the setting sun. 
i| A shrewd observer asked, why he did not include 
j the manufacture of leather and shoes, and make 
the treachery to his constituents complete. Shall 
| we now see the gentleman, after abandoning New 
| 
i 
| sit cosily down with the gentleman from South 
t: Carolina, (Mr. Orr,] who has just delivered so able 
` a free-trade eulogy on the Democratic nominee? 


i 


| I carefully collated the reports of commerce and 
; navigation,—I can only gather facts; Icannot make 
them,—and feel warranted in declaring that the 
facta do not sustain the gentleman’s assertions. 


| 


| by the statisticsof Henry C. Carey,oneoftheablest | 
| writers on political economy in this land; by the 
‘able memorial from New England, by J..G. 
| Hayes, Pai of this city; by correspondence with 
| men of leading intelligence engaged in manufac- 
: tures. For much of this l am indebted to the able 
i from Boston, [Mr. APPLETON,]} 
' and especially by an able letter from a Vermont 
farmer, (Hon. William Jarvis,) who lives in retire- 


: While occupying a position, certainly peculiar— |: 
- some would have considered it delicate—the gen- |; 


England for his Western interests, move round | 
the political zodiac to the sign of the Palmetto, and ` 


i 
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tional alarm, and create the impression that North- 
east men want protection at the expense of the 
reat of the country. Nothing can be more unjust. 
No man can make a forgery more at war with the 
truth. Northeast men have looked anxiously for 
the progress of manufactures, westward and 
southward. The reason may be selfish, but it is 
quite plain; they know that all who make a fair 
|| experiment in manufacturing, will call out for pro- 
|! tection to labor, and they will have allies and not 
i| rivals. You may go, with the benediction of 
i every Northeast man, to spread your flocks over 
the prairies of the West; to rear your factories at 
every waterfall, and your forges at every mine 
and mountain of iron in the land. In predicting 
the exodus of manufactures from New England, 


| 
| 


| has the gentleman quite forgotten thehistory of the 


. world? The woolen manufactures of England 
are now where they were first settled—in the two 
Ridings of Yorkshire; the cotton, at Manchester; 

, the cutlery at Sheffield and Birmingham; the ho- 

: siery at ottingham; the potteries in Staffordshire; 

;and silk at Spitalfields. Ten shires south of 
the Thames and Severn, as well fitted for it, 

' have scarce a single manufactory. Henry IV. 

brought the silk-worm and silk manufacture ta 

France; from his day, the seat of the silk work 

has been at Lyons, while other parts of France 


“areas well adapted to it. Geneva has been the 


' After the delivery of that speech, I turned to the ` 
facts relating to that subject 1 had already gathered. ' 


a 


| While waiting proper time, I have been instructed 


It. 


; Ment on the banks of the Connecticut. 
half a century since, as an officer of this Gov- 


More than |; of his calculations; not by any fixe 


: fountain of clocks and watches so long, that the 
“memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 

Manufactures may—we trust they will—spread 
. westward and southward; but while they can live 
anywhere in this land, they will live in New 
England, the home where their infancy was 
nursed. There is the natural power, the struc- 
tures, the machinery, the skill, and the industry; 
; and there the laborer will not he seduced from his 


|i employment by the agricultural rewards on the 
|| fertile soil of the West. 


The gentleman has made a comparison of the 
effects of the tariffs of 1842 and 1846. I regret he 
has done so; but the fault is his, not mine. 1 have 
never before seen so strong an illustration of the 
political value of time, and he makes the most of 
He has two or three years sliding in and out 
rules, like 


the liberty of introducing a subject which demands | 
immediate action by this House. I have sought : 
an earlier occasion, and supposed it would be | 
granted on the President’s Message. But six 


' ernment, he traveled through England and Spain. 
| He marked the contrast in the condition of those 
countries. In one, was industry, activity, and 
progress; in the other, indolence, Inactivity, and 


months of the session have passed, and the ruling 
power, with a controlling majority, have not seen 
fit to give the weighty matters in the message of 
our excellent President the cold courtesy of con- 
sideration or reference. 4 
Many weeks since, a gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Rawrout,] while advocating a grant of 
land to a Missouri railroad, took occasion to lec- | 
ture on the duties of Northeast men. The speaker 
held a pennar position. The last Congress grant- 
ed to Illinois 2,730,000 acres of land to build a 
railroad, The State freed the land from taxation 


till the time of sale, and then gave it into. the hands | 


i| artigans by a process more sudden than ours, but `! 


i nothing in nature that produced it. 
;, Climate of Spain was far better fitted 
‘| of grains, the olive, 


| the finest of wool. Spain—till she banished her 


i 
not more sure—took the lead of the world in | 


| this difference; and found that in one, industry in | 
commerce, and agriculture, and.. manufacture was | 
protected from ruinous competition; in the other, | 
the laboring class was left unshielded, while the | 


of a company in Boston and New York to build. 
the road. The company is a small one; the gen- | 
tleman is one of the number, and a leading direct- 
or. There is his letter, 
the value of these lands 
in the Union, and “lying along the greatest ; 
thoroughfare on the continent.” He has fixed | 
the minimum price, but hag left the maximum ' 
unsettled. i 
He has put the price at $10 per acre, at $15 per | 
acre, and its “intrinsic value, from its power of | 
prode nan at $29 50 per acre. If sold at the | 
first price, those lands will yield the compan 
$27,300,000; if sold at the second price, they wil | 
give $40,950,000: if sold at the third price, they | 
will afford $80,535,000. Senator Dawson has 
hole. road at $6,900,000; 


stated the cost of the w 
the road can be built and leave a | 


(holding it up,) showing ` 
» granted to be the best | 


that being true, 
profit to the com pany, at the lowest estimate of the 
gentleman, of $20,400,000; his second estimate 


will give them a profit of $34,050,000; his highest 
erumete will yield a profit to thirteen members of i 


e company of $73,635,000. No wonder this ` 
company can afford to employ an eminent Cabinet | 
officer (Hon. R. J. Walken to feast with the | 
Barings ard Rothschilds of London, while making 
a loan for his employers, The Democrats have i 


:! factures. 
:: the earliest and ablest advocates for 


|! American laborer to the hopelessness, and stu- 


i; from. constant quotation. 


| Government depended on the mines and tropical | 
; fruits of her colonies ta pay for her foreign manu- | 
That man came home, and was one of: 


| of American labor. 
| years, (his e 
; force abated 
| mov 


Now of more than fourscore . 
yenot dimmed with age or his natural . 
+) that patriarch watches the minutest | 
ements of his Government affecting the honor | 


,. or the interests of his country. He mourns, and | 
i| mourns deeply, when he hears that one of her’! 


Sons is advocating a system that tends to carry | 
; abroad all our American gold, and a mortgage on | 
| all our Ameriean investments, and bring down the į 


| bidity, and beggary of Spain. I have made this | 
| full acknowledgment of authority to save myself ; 


Having done this, l ask | 


| attention to a few 
tleman from Massachusetts. 
The first, middle, and last idea 
running through the whole, 
| form that can shun tautolo 
facturers of wool, cotton, and iron, will depart 
| from New England, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia, and take up their homes in the West. Its 
| mildest interpretation is a patriotic effort to liberal- 
; ize bigoted Northeast men through their fears. The 
plain Saxon of it is, an attempt to sound a sec- 


of that speech, 
and repeated in every 


i 


( 
i 
H 


points in the speech of the gen- | 


poverty. He looked for the causes, for there was || mon warmth,” 


manufactures. He then inquired for a cause of || dred millio 


| 
| 


' 


the protection :: 


i 
i 


ii man himself. 


i; tems to w 
gy, is, that the manu- |} 


i| those of Sir Robert Peel, but just to suit his own 
i, convenience. The results of two of thuse years— 
|: 1847 and 1851—are written in a.kind of invisible, 
i| sympathetic ink.. When wanted, he reads, like 
'| Lafayette in the prison of Olmutz, “ with uncom- 
and all the figures start into life; 


The soil and || when they would be a little troublesome in his 
I for the growth | tables, he applies the cooling process, and th 
the silk-worm, the grape, and | disappear, 


leaving a perfect blank. He goes bac 
; twelve or fifteen years for the price of agricultural 
products—takes the country when suffering from 
: financial revulsion—when it-had sunk five hun-- 
ns by over-importation—when it was 
drinking the dregs of a compromise tariff; when 
foreign creditors, in order to get their pay, were 
willing to take our products at any price from 
American bankrupts—and then he makes a very 
edifying table as to prices for four years on either 
side of the line of 1842. For the manufacture of 
cotton he goes back twenty years, and, finding it 
largely increased, sneers ata petitioner for protec- 
tion of labor, tells him he is engaged in a ‘* terri- 
bly losing business,” apd derides him for shiver- 
ing under a garment, though thin and tattered, 
that is so much larger than he wore when a 
child. In the iron manufacture he starts at 1810, 
and glides easily and gracefuily up to the present. 
Quite forgetting a quadrupled territory, a popula- 
tion increased sixteen millions, an entire revolution 
in the modes of manufacture, and the effect of fif- 
teen tariffs on the forty intervening years, he 
drops down on 1850, and complacently gives all 
the credit of the chqnge to the tariff of 1846. In 
this way the gentleman’s tables are made up, of 
which no man is better advised than the gentle- 
I use the tariffs of 1842 and 1846 
names by which to designate the sys- 
hich they refer. 1 do not use them to 
distribute political praise or blame to any party. 
[ am sincerely and earnestly anxious to see such 
a change in the revenue laws as the interests. of 
the sountry demand, and would be glad to sacrifice 
every particle of political credit, in order to gain 
that end. I do notrepresent my State. as in beg- 
gary or starvation; no act of the Government— 


as the onl 
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nothing short of the act of God—can ever bring ( 1851, the same works made only 12,000 tons of || It was recommended by Washington, passed with 


her to that condition. In her limits more than | 
$17,000,000 have been expended in railroads to | 
open the way to her rich fields, to her mines, to ; 
her marble quarries, and her natural manufactur- | 
ing power. She has not, like the West, asked 
public lands to build her roads; or, like the South, 
a remission of duties on railroad iron. The work . 
is mainly done and paid; and now, could she re- 
ceive a portion of protection given to the pauper 
labor of Europe, she would feel a sudden impulse - 
in manufactures, and a stirring movement in her 
agriculture, by a home market for her products, 
in manufacturing establishments on her own soil. 
Let us now turn to some facts that bear on this 
comparison. The tariff of 1842 found the country 
in great depression; our able financial agent, offer- 
ing double interest, and pledging the security of 
this Government, could not borrow a dollar in the 
glutted money markets of Europe. That act 


checked foreign importation, restored the balance | 


blasted credit of the country. Its design was to | 
have a home market for the products of the shop | 
and the field, by having the man who makes, and | 
the man who uses, in the same country. And it | 


| wrought iron, at $25 per ton; pig iron, 2,500 tons, 
; at $17 per ton, $342,500. Only ninety out of two 
; hundred werein operation in December last—prob- 
ably less now. 


Modification of the Tariff—Mr. Meacham. 


| 
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his approval, and sanctioned by his signature. 
After the war of 1812, cotton planters asked 
protection from cotton manufactured east of the 


Five thousand men, sustaining | Cape of Good Hope, previqusly free. This was 


one third of the entire population of these coun- !! granted, and that law compelled Northern men to 
ties—-73,000—were directly or indirectly connected į: go against their wishes into manufactures. The 


i@with the iron business, while made at compensat- 


', Ing prices, are now thrown out of employment. 
What is the cause of this change, from compe- | 


N 


tency to penury, in so many human beings? The : 


change from the tariff of 1842 to 1846. The value | old North Carolina. Her Democratic Legislature, 


of iron made there in 1846, was $1,980,000; in ` 


1851, $342,500. 


from Massachusetts go and sing his free-trade lul- 
.ı labies at the deserted forges, and furnaces, and 
| hamlets, on the banks of the Ausable. Let us 


; know the answer he will get, when, with his usual | 


` vivacity, he tells them, as he tells us, that ‘ the 
} ii ‘iron Interests, making the most rapid progress, 
of trade, and rescued from perpetual infamy the | 


| ‘always cry out, most lustily, that they are ter- . 


| Sribly distressed.” 

| England understands the science of protection; 
j in forty years, preceding 1820, she changed her 
i tariff on iron fifteen times, rising from £2 10s. to 


: 


effected the object. The manufacture of iron in- |, £7 per ton. She was not a free-trader till she had | 


creased from 200,000 to 850,000 tons; railroad |, made her artisans skillful enough to compete with | 


iron from nothing to 100,000 tons; cotton cloth i 


from 267,000 to 500,000 bales; woolen cloth from ;. the tariff of 1842, more improvement was made in | 


55,000,000 to 80,000,000 pounds; the produce con~ ; 
sumed in 1846 above 1842, in consequence of | 
having the produce and market together, was 
$130,000,000. This was the result of turning into : 
‘manufactures the produce ofthe earth—food, wool, 
cotton, coal, iron, and hemp. Turn, now, tothe 
other side, and take a few out of a perfect deluge 
of facts. In 1846, at the close of the tariff of 1842, 
we produced 850,000 tons of iron. Now we proc 
duce 400,000 tons, and import iron annually. to : 
the amount of 


pigs of lead; last year, 350,000; while we are im- 
porting more than 43,000,000 pounds, at a cost of 


$1,500,000. That sum ought to have gone to Illi-: AppLeton,] stating that 40,000 bales less of 
cotton aretaken for consumption in 1850-51, than ; 


nois farmers and miners. 
from taking that direction? : 
. Look at the change, as it affects individuals. or | 
companies. In 1847 there were five furnaces, man- 
wacturing pig iron, in blast in a small valley west 
of Lake Champlain. Jackson’s. produced 3,000 | 
tens in 1847, 1,500 tons in 1848, and closed. Two | 
of Gray’s in 1847 produced 5,500 tons; in 1848 
they failed, and assignees worked up the stock. Of 
all that have risen, and struggled, and sunk down 
in that valley, but one remains—that of Enfield, 
Hammond & Tower. They have $75,000 invested 
in their works; managed by the owners on the | 


Who has prevented it : 


spot, with wise and practical sagacity. They have jj 


one of the best mines, making the best iron in | 
the land, as shown by repeated trials at your 
navy-yard. Their coal, ore, labor, and trans- | 
portation is as cheap as can be found anywhere; 
yet they cannot compete with the miserable for- 
eign iron without a loss of from $5 to $7 per ton. | 
Go by their wharf, and you may see their iron, 
piled as high as human hands can lift it, meas- 
ured by roods and acres. -The gentleman from 
Massachusetts may ask, ‘‘ Why don’t they give 
up??? Sir, the hard earnings of a past life are 


invested in that house, in Adirondack mountains; ' 


invested under the solemn promise of protection 


the Government, pledged by the law ofthe land. : 


b 

That promise was kept by the tariff of 1842. You 
promised them a ‘‘ better tariff’ in 1846, and, trust- 
ing you, they went on. Now they, and thou- 


sands of others in the Northeast, are like mariners ` 


on a wreck—lifting up their signals of distress, and 


under which they entered upon the voyage. 


erty, real and personal, invested in furnaces, roll- 
ing mills, nail factories, ore beds, and wood lands 
for making coal, was worth, in 1846, at least 
$3,000,000. Now it is not worth one fourth of 
thatsum. ‘Two hundred forge-fires and six plast- 
furnaces produced, in 1846, from the ore, 50,000 
tons of pig and wrought iron. The forges pro- 


445 per ton, $1,440,000; 18,000 tons of pig iron 


* 


the world. Our policy seems to be different; under 


d 


i 
i 


‘ the modes of manufacturing and machinery, than | 


in any other four years of our history. We break 
up that system, put the mechanic on short allow- 
ance, and starve him into submission to an unim- 

: proving round of toil for his daily bread. 
Take it ona broader field. In New Jersey, 
: $1,500,000 are invested in the manufacture of iron; 


i 
| 
i 
i 
j 


i 


The difference in the products `: 
. of a single year, is $1,637,500. Let the gentleman |: 


‘j 


| 


‘| edy. 


1 


one half of that is now unemployed, and fast wast- 


dred _and fifty thousand dollars) is entirely unpro- 


: of Boston, written to the honorable member, [Mr. 


in 1849-’50; and 60,000 less than in [848~’49; 
: that the consumption has fallen off twenty-five 


| tially suspended. 
four have been stopped eighteen months. The 
four in operation, medium sized, from 6,000 to 
14,000 spindies, Rave lost $54,000; add the interest 
on capital, $48,000, and you have, in one year, a 
loss of $102,000, besides injury and loss by ma- 
chinery lying idle. Woolen mills have suffered 
equally with cotton mills. Morethan an hundred 
millions of property in New England, invested in 
woolen and cotton manufactures, are now entirel 

useless to the proprietors, and made so through 
the act of 1846. I commend that fact to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. Pennsylvania in one 
year lost forty-three per cent. of her enormous in- 
vestments. Two of her mills that took the pre- 
mium at the World’s Fair, have been compelled to 
' stop; but I purposely leave Pennsylvania interests 


i| ing away. In New York more than $15,060,000 |: 

7. i are invested in the same manufacture, and three ` 
$8,000,000—almost equal to all our |: fourths of it ($11,250,000, eleven million two hun- ` 
exportof food. In 1846, Illinois exported 800,000 : 


j ; : ° : 
| ductive. I havea letter from an eminent citizen» Pd the consumer of cloth. 


| percent. Many cotton mills entirely, others par- '! 
Of eight mills under his charge, | 


i 
| 
i 
1 
i 
i 
ji 
i 


{ 


t 


i 


cotton planter, sooner than his Northern friend, 
rises above the necessity of protection, and dis- 
dainfully turns his back upon his former helper. 

` In this connection, look at the conduct of good 


in retaliation for sentiments entertained toward her 

eculiar institutions, and her locomotive property, 
instructs her delegation in Congress against any 
change in the tariff that shall benefit Northern 


- miners and manufacturers. But what has she lost? 


In 1850 she lost 64 out of 288,412 slaves, gone 
somewhere, North or South, or West, no one can 
tell. She has lost 1-4506 part that kind of prop- 
erty, worth, according to the highest estimate, 
pao. More property than that was lost in 

ermont in 1850, in the woolen manufactures on 
the little creeks and fresh-water trout brooks, 
never heard of beyond their school district. No 
one ever thought of telling it to the Legislature, 
and getting up instructions for a system of retali- 
ation, a game at which two can play very conve- 
niently. In 1850, South Carolina lost 16 slaves, 
worth, by the estimate of her able Representative, 
[Mr. Orr,] $12,800. I can find scores of men 
who have singly lest more, in woolen manufac- 
tures, in one year, than the whole State of South 


ıı Carolina, and never thought of disunion as a rem- 


I shall close this part of the subject by the 
summary of Mr. Carey: 


& Under the tariff of 1842, we built mills and created ma- 
chinery that enabled usg, in leas than six years from the date 
of its enactment, to increase the consumption of cotton from 
267,000 to more than 600,000 bales; and to increase the con- 
sumption per head from seven to thirteen pounds, with 
every reason to expect that it would soon reach twenty 
pounds, to the great advantage of the producer of cotton 


“« We built mills and created machinery that enabled us, 


; in six years, to increase the domestic manufacture of woolen 
a 


i 


t 


i 
} 
1 
l 


cloth from fifty-five to eighty-five millions of pound 

“ We opened mines and built furnaces that enabled us to 
increase the domestic production of iron from 200,000 to 
more than 800,000 tons, and to increase the consumption 
per head from thirty-eight to ninety-eight pounds. 

s We built rolling-milis that enabled us to commence the 
manufacture of railroad iron, and to extend it in that brief 
period to almost 100,000 tons. 

“© We increased the production of lead from 580 to 800,000 
pigs; that of hemp from 14,000 to 60,000 bales; and that of 
wool from forty-eight to seventy millions of pounds. 

“The manufacture of corn and hay into pork and beef, 
butter, cheese, and Jard, was extending itself at a rate un- 
exampled in the world; and the value per ton of the exports 
from the West to the East was steadily advancing. 

‘¢We thus made a market for more cotton, and yet had 
more to export; and the tariff of 1842, that found prices 
lower than they had ever been before, left them already ad- 
vaneed one fourth, witb every reason to expect that they 
would soon be permanently fixed at a higher standard than 
had been known for twenty years. 

«We thus made a domestic market for food, to be con- 


i sumed by the growers of wool and of hemp, and the pro- . 
' ducers of cloth and iron, coal and lead, to the annual extent 


of more than #100,000,000, and yet our exports rose from 


' fourteen millions in 1841—42 to twenty-four millions in 


‘ to the defense of her sons. In 1849, the Treasury . 


:| received in revenue from iron only $341,920 more ` 


! than in 1845, while two men lost in rolling mills, | 
. by the tariff of 1846, $356,000. If those oh men ‘| leaving them ali much higher than it had found them. 
f n pra oe Baen Ae e Deets {| the condition of the people steadily improved ; the credit of 
T 3 $ . 
the amount of $14,080. Compare the loss of those ‘ 


two men with the loss of the whole, and then the 


`: loss of the whole to the insignificant gains to the i) Cut the whole range of society. 


4 
| 
Í i 
i 
i 
} 
i 
1 


| Treasury. 


l: be $808,800 for the whole South—a sum not equal 
to a hundredth part of the loss in manufacturing 


| in New England, under a tariff passed by a ma- | 
We have as plain a |. 
l the cheap transportation to market of our products. 


{jority of Southern votes. 
‘i tight to protection of our property in manufac- 


.. _ There is a great deal said about the loss by the | 
ii South in the escape of property, but what is it?! 
calling on the Government to redeem the promises || The census shows that 1,011 out of 3,198,324 | 
` 4i persons escaped in 1850; that is, 1-12163 part (one |; 

Look a little further into three counties, of Clin- | twelve thousandth part escaped) was lost. Inanswer |: : 
ton, Essex, and Franklin, New York. The prop- ' to inquiries, the estimated value ranges from $500 ` and domestic, twenty per cent. 
li ta 4800 per héad. Take the highest, and it will : 


: ninety eight to seventy pounds 


] i: tures, as other men have to their property in `: 
duced, in 1846, 32,000 tons of wrought iron, at |i slaves. The first law passed under the present ii 


|i Constitution, and by its leading framers, was for |. 
were made, at $30 per ton, equal to $540,000. In | 


: 1845-46. 


“We consumed more fish and exported more, more rice 
and exported more, more naval stores and exported more, 
and the prices of all these things rose, the tariff of 1842 


“« We produced more and consumed more of everything ; 


our banks and that of the State and of the General Govern- 
ment were restored ; and there was a degree of quiet pros- 
perity such as never had before ‘been seen in any portion 
of the world. Confidence in the future prevailed through- 


& Under the tariff of 1846, we have closed cotton mills, 
and driven down the manufacture of cotton from 600,000 
to 467,000 bales, and have, in the last three years, decreased 
the consumption of cloth, foreign and domestic, per head, 
twenty-five per cent. , 

« We have closed woolen mills, and have, in the last 
three years. diminished the consumption of cloth, foreign 


“© We have closed mines and furnaees, and have dimin- 
ished by fifty per cent. the production of iron; and the 
consumption of iron, foreign and domestic, has fallen from 
per head. 

t We have closed rolling mills until we have almost an- 
nihilated the manufacture of railroad iron, and destroyed 
the competition for the sale of an article so necessary for 


« We have diminished the export of lead fram 800,000 to 
360,000 pigs ; that of hemp from 60,000 to 19,000 bales; and 
the product of wool at least 10,000,000 pounds. 

«The manufaeture of corn and hay into pork and beef, 


| encouragement and protection of manufactures. || butter, cheese, and lard, declines daily, and the value of 
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exports from the West to the Enst has fallen from 962 per |! was $14,565,037; in 1845-°46, it was $24,598,458; | In 1851 our imports of manufactured and unman- 


ton in 1845 to $40 per ton in 185i, a | that of 1850-51, was $21,967,189. Increase from || ufactured iron, wool, and cotton, was $59,000,- 
S e ARA T e We e eeni : 1841-742 to 1845-46, was $10,033,421; decrease 7 000; our exports of animal and vegetable food, 
have, the consequence of which is seen in the fact that it. from 1845-46 to 1850-’51, was $2,631,269. i $24,000,000; balance against us in those articles, 


has fallen even below the price of the revenue tariff of | In four years, under the tariff of 1842, our ex- , $35,000,000. The prospect for this year is still 
1810-"42—then the lowest that had ever been Known—with — port of food run up $17,000,000; under the tariff of | worse. The National Intelligencer gives the im- 
scenainty of great further decline, should the crops prove | 1846, it run down $16,000,000; and this while ‚| ports and exports for February, 1852: 

We have diminished the domestic market for food to, population was increasing five millions, and there $ Imports of merchandise.............§9,139,985 


be consumed by the growers of wool and of hemp, andthe | was a vast increase of tilled land and produce. A © Exports as vee eeececcece 3,967,764 
Poe oat he etinated aL lose than Aay millions of | corresponding effect is seen athome. The receipt | Excess of imports over exports... . . . .95,171,521 
inuti s$ 283 y ; 3 ‘ t j; 

doliars per annum; and yet our ability to supply food to of A merican produce on the Hudson in 1843, was | Exports of specie... .. ee ese cece eee. 83,551,543 
the world declines from year to year, as the manufacture 45,000 tons; in 1846, it was 58,000 tons—an in- .: Imports cas Sane Uéavadueonce 110.293 
of corn and hay into pork, beef, butter, cheese, and lard, ` crease of 13,000 tons. In 1848, it was 70,000 |: 


declines, and as we become more dependent upon foreiga wl : S : ETER 

nations for wool and hemp, lead, cloth, and iron. i TEO 1851 Ne was H IRT —8 eet . Excess of export over import of specie .$3,441,250 
“The import of fish now exceeds the export, that of rice ` ’ tons—this 1s In the last three years of eac : — 

has fallen in both quantity and price, and that of naval. system. Our wheat is selling lower than it did : At that rate per month, the difference in exports 

stores has increased in quantity while it has declined in years since, and the quantity sent to market is less ` will make us debtors $62,058,252 each year, and 

amount.” i i : than in 1845. We are sending less abroad, and ` our gold must go abroad at the rate of $41,295,000 
There is another question that lies back, and ` using less by our manufacturers at home. ' annually. ; 

stretches on far beyond all these: What will be : It was supposed, when the present system went | I know this does not alarm the gentleman from 


the effect of the revenue system on the interests of ` into operation, that the continent of Europe would |; Massachusetts. He thinks that ‘it would be the 
agriculture? That is, and ought to be,and always . buy largely of our products. What is theresult? | greatest of calamities if the gold should remain 
will be, the leading interest of this country. If!; When you take out rice, which they cannot raise, | here;” that “if we could succeed in keeping at 
we were shut up in a contracted island, the mer- | the other articles of food, all told, down to the last | home $100,000,000 a year, the country would see 
cantile, manufacturing, and maritime interests || peck of potatoes, and the last dish of meal they | a crisis on a tremendous scale, itozelner beyond 
might predominate; but in a country stretching n! ave taken of us, amounts to $17,004. Very im- | the case of 1837.” Fearful as the warning is, I 
from zone to zone, and from ocean to ocean, we i portant, surely. Build your railroads, call in your ; confess that I wish to see the experiment tried. I 
ought to ask what will contribute most to the 1l shipping from the fishing grounds, from the coasts | am for progress, and wish to see something new 
prosperity of the great mass who own and till the || of Ophir, and from every ocean—they will be |! In the last sixty years we have had some eight or 
soil. Are the men of this nation to be engaged in | needed. For what? Why, there is a gentleman `: ten crises by over-importation from abroad, and 
digging gold, in raising cotton, and wool, and ‚i here who dwells hard bythe Atlantic, and catches | exhaustion of our means to meet the bills. As a 
grain, and beef, and pork, with which to pay for ie the first sound from across the waters, who tells |: friend of domestic manufactures, I wish to see one 
the manufactures of the Old World? If we had |' the farmers and mariners of this nation, that, home-made crisis, got up by keeping out of debt 
not the natural power, or the materials, or the i within twelve months, the whole continant of ` and keeping our money at home; by employing 
skill, there would bea necessity for it. But when | Europe will want $17,004 worth of ouragricultural ` A merican labor in manufacturing and paying that 
there is scattered all over the land an abundance |! products! labor in American produce and American gold. 
of gold and silver, of iron and copper, arid lead, In every yard of broadcloth, worth $2, the What is the meaning of crisis?)—a word that we 
and every other metal necessary for the use of | American farmer loses the sale of at least $150, | have imported with other foreign articles. In its 
man; when we have all the elements of natural |' which goes to make its value. Our importation | motherland , I believe it meant the deciding, the 
and physical, and poua and mental power, it: of woolen goods is about $18,000,000; and the | turning point of disease, when the atient was 
would seem as if the Creator, in his works and farmer loses the sale of $13,500,000 of products in | balancing between life and death. ere we use 
providence, had designed to furnish one nation : that single article; it is nearly the same on cotton, | that—as other things—to serve various purposes. 
with the means of entire independence. Shall we: and greater on iron. The raw material—and that . Among these, to signify a state of financial dis- 
use these means; or, casting reproach on our Cre-' is our own, lying useless—costs not to exceed $5 tress; in polite phrase, to say an unpleasant thing, 
ator for making these needless deposits, shall we | per ton in the manufacture of iron: this country | that we cannot pay our debts. For the sake of 
followa system sure to render us as dependent as | has consumed one million of tons of iron in a | variety, | wish to see a crisis got up on the gentle- 
if we were colonial vassals tramping over a barren , year. Suppose you break down the manufactures, || man’s theory. If it is not pleasant, do not try it 
land? It ia just as certain as if declared by Om- |: and bring it all from abroad, you deprive the | but once. hat disease will it bring on a nation, 
niscience—and the evidence is more tangible be- |, farmer of a market to full three fourths of its cost— in which a crisis can occur, unless it is plethora? 
cause it appeals to the senses—that, under our | at least $18,000,000. The farming interests of ` That ie certainly dangerous in the human consti- 
present system, our leading manufactures cannot | this country, East and West, are beginning to feel |; tution, but has never been considered mortal ‘or 
live. When our establishments are crushed, our || the effect of this system, and we fear they are | alarming in pecuniary affairs. Try your exper- 
laborers are scattered, and our skilled hands have || destined to feel it more heavily in time to come. || iment first on an individual; if it hurts, stop there. 
forgotten their cunning, the augmented prices of |! The farmers have more interest in protection than , Try it on a Vermont farmer—I will risk him—he 
British manufactures will bring us to our senses. || any other class. ‘Thereare hundreds of small per- , owns his farm and stock, is free from debt, raises 
I know the ready answer of the gentleman from ‘| ishable articles, sold at manufacturing establish- | abundance to support his family, to pay the me- 
Massachusetts: ‘‘ When that time comes we will |; ments, that could not be transported, even if chanic for every manufactured article; has money 
goth manufacturing again.’? Who will do that? || there were a market abroad: but mer go to the ; 


: : : ‘ to buy his foreign luxuries; has in his desk railroad 
ho will refit his shattered ships, and put to sea || Support and comfort of the laborer, and to increase _ bonds, certificates of bank stock, notes for money 
on the faith of a Government that has left him a || the gains of the farmer. [See note at end of the | on interest, and plenty of cash in his pockets. 


: prey to every foreign spoiler? Who, in this or | | speech.] The American doctrine should be to ‘| The crisis is not contagious among that class of 
the generation to come, will invest his property or | protect its own laborers, and it should be carried |: men, nor in a country made up of such men. He 
expend his labor on the pledge of a Government || Outthrough the whole. Every village, and town, and | | could not catch it any more than the marble statue 

| 


that saw him or his fathers dying by slow tortures i county,and State, should sustain its own mechan- i hol 
and would not lift a hand to help him? ; i ics, and farmers, "and merchants, who are them- | Se e ahington topi take the chalari, 


: ; ; ! 3 Ia ea them- | It is now asked what would you have? We 

I will now introduce some facts to show the | selves supporting the institutions of society in || would have, at least what was promised in 1846. 

effect of our present system on agriculture; and I ;; which they live. But the tengency of the present 1 Is there a disposition togiveit? Here it is; I send 

will say, frankly, in advance, that all facts, gath- 'i time is to go abroad, somewhere; to find out some | the proposition to be read by the Clerk: , 
ered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, or || foreigner, no matter where he lives, or what will |! 


means short ponon of ime oh nmi: be e cont amporing oi elo | Bene eS on eo Renae, 
ed into the imposing form of tables, are very lia- your purchase, provided you get the credit of buy- `` shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, within 


ble to mislead. A philosopher who clearly sees one ing cheap; and that tendency hasits sanction, if not :i three months from the Ist day of August, 1852, to ascertain 
fully-developed fact, may be prepared to announce i its origin, in the policy of the Government. Four ,. What was the average value or market price -(exchisive of 
a law of nature; but in political economy it is not ; fifths of foreign manufactures are imported by for- ; pes IG anveral goods, waresy and merenandioe tme 


: - . ioe : rted into the United States, within the year 1846; on 
so; that isolated fact may arise from a peculiar con- `; eigners, and on foreign account. They do not pay, | P hich ascertained value, or market price—(in the principal 


dition in the shiftings of human affairs. But the | by twenty-five per cent., as high on the invoice of .; ports of the United States)—the duties now established by 
facts now before us, arising under our present :, foreign manufactures as Americans. They pay | 'aw, shall hereafter be assessed and collected.” ` 
system, are those on which we are compelled to - about three per cent. interest on capital, while : It has often been said that new factories and 
make up our conclusions; and I say, candidly, ` American merchants pay, on the average, nine per ` forges sprung up under the present system. . The 
that they are conclusions to which I should have |. cent. The result of such a course no one can i fact is truly stated, but the cause not assigned, 
come by reasoning in advance of experience, ii doubt. While we are, as we ought to do, stimu- į: that manufacturers, prospering under the previous 
, My conclusion is, that our increasing importa- |: lating agriculture, by selling lands cheap, and giv- |. law, were promised a better time under the pres- 
tion of foreign manufactures does not increaseour — ing bounty lands, and es land: waare pursuing || ent; they trusted the promise, and have sunk mil- 
export of the produce of agriculture; the reverse of | a course that will deprive those, and all occupants ` lions beyond the possibility of redemption. Those 
this seems to be the case. i . j; of lands, the means of exchanging their produce |i then in power are in power in the Legislature now. 
„In 1845-46, under the tariff of 1842, food of all i; for the manufactures necessary for wear and use. | Will you give the laboring men what you prom- 
kinds, exported to Great Britian, was $10,392,239. | We are now sending abroad, all the produce we $ ised? It can be done withoutany departure from 
In the next year, during the famine, it was | can sell; we are sending our United States stocks, | rinciple formerly or very recently avowed. Take 
7,843,150. Inthe last year it was $8,104,253. | our State stocks, our city stocks, and railroad | iron as an illustration. In 1846 it was promised a 
n that year we exported 42,287,986 less than in : bonds, and every other badge of bondage, and | duty of $13 50—(i. e., thirty per cent. on $45 perton) 
1846. s , ; then pay (as in 1851) twenty-nine millions and a |i —give the same duty now on that article, and a 
The export of our produce abroad in 1841-42, || half of gold to make the balance of our imports, i| like on all others, and manufacturers will make 
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under it a struggle for life. It isthe least they can 
ask; and the honor of those who passed the pres- 
ent system can offer no less. 


ji 
f 


There ought to be a settled understanding this ` 


session, whether anything will be done. It ought 
to be done now, before the political campaign, fast 
approaching. We want some national system 
that all will support, that no party will claim, and 
no party will abuse. ] 
system, while different branches of the Govern- 
ment arein the hands of opposing forces. The 
Committee on Ways and Means, in the last and 
present Congress, have a decided majority, and 
ower of controlling this subject; though pres 


. question whether we shall have a tariff that will largely in- 


This is the time to settle that _ 


y the most urgent petitions and entreaties, they . 


have not, for now near three years, peeped, or 
muttered , or moved the wing. e have had as little 
encouragement from the ruling majority in the 
other House. Proclamation was made in all the 


We want something settled. 
Wedo notask fora finality. Wehave had enough 
of that for the whole session. 


1 


the farmers a home market for over $4,000,000 worth of 
agricultural product. By this the farmer can judge whether 
it is for his interest to have a tariff which will support the 
iron manufacture in his State. Exceptin transporters, the 
same applies to all other manufactures. The men employed 
in them buy of farmers the food to support their families. 
There are now 1,050,000 persons employed in manufactur- 
ing in the United States. Farmers have an interest in the 


crease or greatly diminish the number. 


of the public land to the Territory of Minnesota, to aid in 
the construction ofa railroad from the Falls of St. Louis 
river to St. Paul, on the Mississippi river. 

A bill to grant a certain quantity of land to the State of 
Towa, for the purpose of aiding said State in the construc- 


' tion of railroads from Dubuque to Keokuck and from Dav- 


enport to the Missouri river, in said State. 

A bill granting the right of way and making a grant of 
land to the States of Indiana, Hlinois, and Iowa, in aid of 
the construction of a railroad froin the Wabash to the Mis- 


:; souri river. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. F. S. MARTIN, ` 
OF NEW YORK. 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 11, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole || 
on the state of the Union on the Indian Appro- : 


_ priation Bill— 


f 
it 


Iam bound to carry out every constitutional || 
law of the land, while it remains a law; but I am | 


not bound to make it eternal. The present Con- 
gress have done very little, but they have madeup 
in assumptions. We seem to say to the world 
that our successors will be fools, and incapable of 
managing affairs of State; that we are the people, 
and wisdom will die with us; and, therefore, we 


f tiso 
hnst settle spall the parts by making ml iak ig ‘that from thirty-five to forty millions of acres of | 


the public d 
: at this session. 


done finalities. 1 suppose there is a finality in the 
natural and revealed Jaws of God. I have no ex- 
tations (and certainly no wish) that there shall 
pe a repeal, modification, or amendment of the 
ten commandmenis. Beyond that, I know of no 
law—organic or other law—that may not be 
changed. It is, therefore, in keeping with general 
rinciples, that I ask for no finality in tariff laws; 
Pat I do ask, in the name of suffering thousands, 


for some system for adequate protection of labor 


that may have a reasonable and well-founded hope | 


of permanence. 

Nore.—The following is given as an illustration of the 
statement made in the speech. The producers and trans- 
porters are, in their turn, the consumers of the products of 
other laborers, and particularly of the farmer, for whom 


3,484 bushels of corn, at 75 cents........... „2,613 00 
281 bushels of rye, at 76 cents......00..06 213 75 
72 5-6 bushels of beans, at $1 17..........- 85 22 
.1,290 bushels of peas and oats, at 50 cents.. 645 00 
569 bushels of wheat, at @1 28..........20. 728 32 
407; barrels of fiour, at $6 26.........0000- 2,550 95 
1,000 bushels of shorts and fine feed.......- 192 50 
111 barrels of pork, at 914 61.......2.ee065 1,621 71 
10,628} pounds of pork, at 6 cents. 637 71 
424 pounds of lard, at 93 cents......- 40 28 
13,515 pounds of beef, at 4 25 cents.... o. 494 70 
7,008 pounds of butter.... 1,958 57 
Grain fed to teams abroad. tenes 17 
Cost of transporting part of above... 317 TH 
250 pounds of clover seed, at 9} cents 27 75 
54 bushels of timothy grass seed. 19 25 
Garden s€ed8.... f.ccseec scence 4 00 
Crackers... eee. pe seosrorssso. 2 00 
1 barrel of cider...... ees svevee 2 00 
23 bushels of onions.........2 e006 17 18 
Eges.csces ees 23 17 
1,760 pounds of 70 40 
1,591) pounds of tallow, at 8 cents.... 127 20 
1,500 bushels of turnips, at 12} cents. 187 50 
1 bushels of potatoes, at 50 cents... 667 50 

1 busbels of apples.... 61 50 
1,530 pounds of dried apples. 64 20 
32 sheep, bute 41 00 
4 turkeys ........ 2 00 
Sundries...... seecess ones, 10 44 
Various articles of agricultural produce, es- 

timated to have been used by jobbers, iron- 

drawers, &c., which did not pass through 

the hands of the furnace owners, and sun- 

dry articles of produce taken into the store 

and paid for barter, of which no account z 

was Made,.....s.esesoosesoesseseee s... 1,616 64 


Totat....cc0cceceesceecceee see e $16,000 00 


We see, from the foregoing statem€nt, that for each ton 
of pig iron produced, the sum of $5 33 has been paid to the 
farmer for his products. Taking this as an average, the 
manufacture of pig iron alone, when prosperous, furnished 


i 


_ opposed to them. And from thenumber of the bills, 


i read through and put on its passage. 
; of this House were fram 
! pereme business, which comes before it, from 


': done without any report from the committee. 


: table; 


, mine: 


`: nois, the right of way and a portion of the public lands, to 


i: canal around the Falls of St. Mary, in said State. 


i; State of Wisconsin, in aid of the construction of a railroad 
: from Chicago to the head of Lake Superior. 


| puts it on its 


i a very patriotic and Democratic railroad company, 


t 
`: to aid in the construction of the Sunbury and Erie railroad, | | 
_: in Pennsylvania. i 


, in aid of the construction of certain railroads therein. 


‘ and a portion of the public lands, to aid in the construction 
: of a railroad from Memphis, in the State of Tennessee, to 


: and a portion of the public lands, to aid in the construction 


Mr. MARTIN obtained the floor, and said: 
Mr. Caarrnman: Having obtained the floor, I 
shall claim the privilege, which is usually taken | 
when the House is in the Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union, to speak upona subject | 
not now immediately before us, trusting that the 
committee will indulge me in afew remarks, which | 
I desire to make on the numerous bills granting ‘| 
the right of way and donations of public lands for i! 
the construction of railroads in eighteen of the || 
Western and Southwestern States, and one Terri- |: 
tory. The only apology which I can offer for'thus |! 
trespassing upon the time of the House, will be | 
found in the fact, that when any of these bills are | 
before us no remarks can be heard from any one | 
i 


and the object which they have in view, it appears 
blic domain are to be donated by Congress |; 
My object will be to awaken a 
spirit of opposition to this wholesale plunder upon ; 
our public lands by a Democratic Congress. | 
The Committee on Public Lands have had the 
floor for reports since the Ist of February, or near į: 
that time, to the entiré exclusion of all other com- |; 
mittees; and when they report a railroad bill, it is |; 
If the rules 
for the purpose of 


eing discussed and properly considered, at the |/ 
time it is acted upon, they have thus far this session į 
accomplished their object. To illustrate this opera- 
tion, let me name one of common occurrence: A | 
member of the Committee on Public Lands gets | 
the floor, and reports ‘ A bill-granting to the State | 
of Missouri the right of way and a portion of the 
public domain to aid in the construction of certain | 
railroads therein;’’ he asks that the bill be read, | 
assage, and moves the previous jj 
uestion, which cuts off all discussion, and the 
ouse is driven to a vote, by which some two 
million acres of land are placed at the disposal of 


chartered by the State of Missouri. All this is |i 

I herewith present a list of such bille as have | 
gone upon our Calendar and on the Speaker’s 
ow many more of this kind, time and 
the Committee on Public Lands alone can deter- 


A bill granting public lands to the State of Pennsylvania, 


A bill granting to the State of Missouri the right of way 
and a portion of the public domajn, to aid in the construc- 
tion of certain railroads therein. i 

A bill granting to the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ii- |i 


aid in the construction of a railroad from Toledo, Ohio, via 
Delhi and Lafayette, in Indiana, to Springfield, INinoia. 

A bill granting to the State of Michigan the right of way 
and a donation of public land, for the construction of a ship- 


A bill granting land to the States of Indiana and Illinois, 


A bill granting the right of way and granting land to the 
A bill granting the right of way to the State of Alabama, 


intersect the Charleston, Chattanooga and Nashville rail- 
road, in Alabama. ; 
A bill granting the right of way to the State of Alabama, |! 


of a railroad from Winchester, Tennessee, to some pointon 
the Tennessee river at or near Deposite, Alabama. 
- A bill granting the right of way and making a denation 


A bill granting the right of way and making a grant of 


, land to the State of Florida, in aid of the construction of a 


railroad from the waters of the Pensacola bay, in Florida, 
to Montgomery, in the State of Alabama, and for other pur- , 
poses. s 

A bill granting the right of way and making a grant of 
land to the States of Arkansas and Missouri, to aid in the 
construction of a railroad from a point on the Mississippi, 
opposite the mouth of the Ohio river, via Little Rock, to the 
Texas boundary near Fulton, with branches to Fort Smith 
and the Mississippi river. 

A bill granting the right of way and a portion of the pub- 
lic lands, for making the Florida, Atlantic, and Grand Gulf 
Central Railroad. 

An act granting to the State of Alabama the right of way 
and a donation of public lands, for making a railroad from 
Selma to the Tennessee river. 

An act granting to the State of Mississippi the right of 
way and a donation of public land, for the purpose of lo- 
cating and constructing a railroad from Brandon to the east- 
ern border of said State, in the direction of Montgomery, 


! Alabama. 


An act granting to the State of Arkansas the right of 
way and a portion of the public lands, to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads in that State. 

A bill granting the right of way and making a dona- 
tion of public lands to the States of Mississippi and Loui- 
siana, in aid of the construction of a railroad from the city 
of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to Jackson, in 
the State of Mississippi. 

A bill granting the right of way and making a grant of 
land to the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
in aid of the construction of certain railroads. 

A bill arene. to the States of Jllinois and Indiana 
the right of way for, and a portion ofthe public lands to aid 


: in the construction of a railroad from Lafayette, Indiana, 


via Middleport, Iroquois county, to La Salle county, Nli- 
nois. 

4n act (No. 90) granting to the State of Michigan the 
right of way and a donation of public lands, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a canal or railroad across the penin- 
sula of Michigan. 

An act (No. 233) granting the right of way and making 
a grant of land to the State of Michigan, for making a rail- 
road from Saginaw river to Mackinaw. 

An act (No. 4) granting the right of way and a portion of 


| the public land to the State of Florida, for the construction 
: of a railroad and branches in said State. 


An act (No. 35) granting the right of way and making a 


. donation of land to the State of Alabama, in aid of the con- 
` struction of the Mobile and Girard Railroad. 


An act (No. 10) granting the right of way and a portion 
of the public jands to the States of Florida and Alabama, to 
aid in the construction of a railroad from a point on Pensa- 
cola bay, in Florida, to Montgomery, in Alabama ; also, a 
railroad from Pensacola bay to Mobile ; and of a railroad 
to the Chattahoochie and Flint rivers, Georgia. 

An act (No. 133) granting lands and the right of way to 


; the States of Indiana and Illinois, in aid of the construction 


of a railroad from a point on the Ohio river opposite to 
Louisville, in Kentucky, to a point on the Mississippi river 


| opposite to St. Louis, in Missouri. 


An act (No. 13) granting to the State of Wisconsin the 


; right of way and a donation of public land, for the purpose 


locating and constructing certain railroads in that State. 
An act (No. 155) granting the right of way and making 
a grant of land, in aid of the construction of a railroad trom 


' the Wabash to the Mississippi river. 3 


‘An act (No. 418) granting the right of way and a portion 
of the public lands to the State of California, to aid in the 
construction of a railroad from the city of San Francisco to 
the city of San José, in that State. ` 

A bill (No. 72) granting to the State of Alabama the right 


' of way and a donation of public lands, for making a rail- 
; road from Selma to the Tennessee river at or near Gunter’s 
: Landing. 


An act (S. No. 1) granting the right of way and making 


' a grantof land to the State of [owa, in aid of the construc- 


tion of certain railroads in said State. 
Mr. Chairman, here is a list of thirty-one bills; 


l: every one of which grants more or less of the pub- 
_lic Jands for the avowed purpose of aiding in 


the construction of railroads in the following 


; States: Pennsylvania, Missouri, Arkansas, Ohio, 
: Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Alabama, 
: Tennessee, lowa, Florida, Texas, Mississippi, 
‘ Louisiana, Georgia, Kentucky, California, and 


the Territory of Minnesota. They are either lo- 
cated within their limits, or terminate on their 
State lines. 

The committee who have reported these bills in 
this House or in the Senate, so far as any doc- 
uments show, have not made any report upon 
these bilis; nor can I ascertain that any estimate 
of the quantity of land has been made that will be 
absorbed by this new mode of donating tocorpora- 


i tions by any committee. I estimate the average 


length of these roads at 300 miles each, and they 
will be entitled to 1,152,000 acres of land to each 


road—making a total of 35,712,000 acres, which, 


1 
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at the regular price of $1 25 per acre, amounts to 
$44,640,000, and it is a fair conclusion that they 
will ran through lands worth at least the Govern- 
ment price. , | 
As the Committee on Public Lands must stand | 
as god-father to this already large collection of | 
railroad corporations which their bills are intended :' 
to bring into existence, my opinion is, that itis not |, 
expedient to report more bills of this kind at the | 
present session of Congress; for no nine men have || 
sufficient democracy to stand up under the odium ` 
which will be attached to the authors of the grants ` 
to corporations which are to exert their baneful ‘ 
influence over eighteen States and one Territory. ;. 
I want theghostof some corporation to be held up |: 
to view, and if none better can be found, let us have | 
the old United States Bank, though the rattling of ` 
her bones does not sit well on Whig nerves; but - 
if it will awaken the majority of this House to its ` 
duty, the Whigs here must and will willingly put 
up with it. 

If these bills are to pass and become the law of |; 
the land, the present Congress will out-Galphin |; 
all of its predecessors. | 

These bills seem to be stereotyped in some im- | 
portant particulars, as they all provide for grant- | 
ing alternate sections of land for six miles on each | 
side of these railroads; and if the lands are sold, 
or held by preémption rights, the State agent may | 
go fifteen miles on each side of the road to get his 
required quantity of land. They also give them ` 
two hundred feet in width for the track, and the || 

right to take materials, garth, stone, and timber, !! 
for the construction thereof, from the public lands ij 
of the United States adjacent to said railroads. |i 

These provisions are very liberal, and, if they |' 
become laws, will go to show that corporations ‘| 
are not without friends among the Democrats. i] 

Mr. Chairman, | deny thatCongress has any |! 
constitutional right to grant these lands for lotal ': 
purposes; and who can deny that these several | 
-grants contained in these thirty-one bills are of |' 
that character? It is said it costs the Govern- |: 
ment nothing to make these grants, for the reason |: 
that the price of each alternate section of land ` 
is doubled, or, in other words, are put up to $2 50 || 
an acre. 

Let us suppose a case that will show the fallacy 
of the grants of the public lands costing nothing. | 
Suppose that the several Legislatures of nineteen 
States make an application to Congress for one 
half of the gold in the United States, taking each 


alternate piece, for the avowed purpose of giving | 


them to the several banks within their jurisdic- 
tion, and they urge their claim by attempting 
to show of what great benefit it will confer on 
each and every one of them in their public and 
private capacities, and also urge that it will not 
cost the United States anything, for the reason, 
that every one of these bills provides that each 
piece of gold shall be doubled in value from and || 
after the passage of these several acts. 
Now, sir, this reminds me of Mike Fink’s 
mode of procuring liquor for himself and boat’s 
crew. The needful article having run out, they 
drew neara place where it was kept. Mike takes 
aten-gallon keg, and puts five gallons of water | 
into it, and sends two menashorein his skiff with ` 
a ten dollar bill of some broken up-river bank, and 
directs them to have the keg filled, and then if | 
the vendor did not like their money, and declined ' 
trusting them, let him draw out his five gallons ‘| 
and come aboard. The result is similar in these 
cases, as the Government land which is teft must | 
bring the same price, although there is but one | 
half the quantity, and the people, who are the real | 
owners of these lands, are compelled to pay a! 
double price for them. 
And has it come to this, that Congress will |: 
unite with the*Legislatures of the several States | 
where these grants are made, to double the price |; 
of the public lands to the agriculturist who seeks 
them for farming purposes, and place all the ben- 
efit in the hands of soulless corporations? More- 
over, a premium is offered for the endowment of 
some eighty or ninety railroad companies, spread- 
ing over more than one half the settled portion of ; 
the United States, the baneful influence of which 
will be felt for many years to come. i 


What is to be the practical effect of this kind of | 


| before the public, through various newspapers, 


| ital to construct roads of the above character. 
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It requires no spirit of prophecy to foretell that || 
the lines of these roads will be run through the || 
best tracis of the public domain, which can be pos- | 
sibly neached, thus securing to these railroads, what | 
is eqivalent to six miles in width, of these lands. 'i 
How are these lands to be made available in rais- :' 
ing funds for the construction of said roads? |: 
Well, sir, I am told there are two ways of man- ; 
aging this matter, one of which is to let the wholes’ 
road to some wealthy company, for a price named, | 
and they are to take the lands at the prices agreed | 
upon; but this is not the usual mode of raising 
funds for the completion of them. 

After these bills become laws, the next business ` 
in order, by those having an interest in them, is 
to procure the incorporation of the requisite num- | 
ber of companies to construct the same. This 
being done, ànd the president and directors duly : 
elected, and the company fully organized, agents 
are started for our Atlantic cities, with the required 
number of letters of introduction to various capi- 
talists, who congregate on ’Change. After a full . 
examination of maps, land titles, and spreading 


| the great and wonderful advantages that will be 
‘secured to certain localities and sections by their 
i construction, the bonds for one million of dollars, 
: more or less, will be announced to be sold by ; 
some auctioneer, payable in monthly installments. | 
, These bonds are secured by a mortgage upon the | 
road, and also upon the lands, for the payment of 
the principal, some twenty years thereafter, and 
the interest semi-annually. The effect, in either 


lands is the same. They are taken out of the mar- | 
ket till the railroads are completed; then they will 
be owned and controlled for the especial benefit of 
non-resident land-holders, from whose tender mer- 
cies may the defeat of these bills deliver the good | 
people in the vicinity of these roads ! 
To secure the passage of these bills through Con- ! 
ress, various outside influences are brought to |; 
ear upon them in such a manner that very few | 
can divine where they come from. Some persons || 
are promised an agency for the sale of the bonds |! 
in our several cities, others are given to understand |: 
that they shall have the selection of the engineers ; 
upon these lines of railroads, while others are to 
have the selection of town sites, and some are - 
promised contracts in their construction, and all the ' 
connivances of corner-lot speculators are resorted 


| tive and efficient lobby can devise. These corpo- 
| rations, which are to be sown broadcast over the 
:| virgin soil of our new States and Territories, fos- 
tered and protected by a Congress which claimsa |: 
greater majority of simon pure Democrats than |, 
any which hasassembled in this Capitol for years, | 
will be sureto beget more of the same sort at every || 

| 

preferment will be eventually closed to a!l who do |; 
not favor the passage of these bills. i 
In looking over the number of Senate bills, al- | 
ready passed at the present session, one may very l 
reasonably come to the conclusion, that even can- |; 
felt their influence. 
And for whose benefit is this done? Isit going ` 


succeeding session, and all the avenues to political 
didates for the Presidency, of recent date, have 


| to hasten the completion of any railroad upon a 


route that is a feasible one, and when the business 
of the country requires such an outlay? So faras ` 
my information extends, there is no want of cap- ` 


But, sir, I object amd protest against this whole- : 
sale system of log rolling, or, as some gentlemen 

term it, of “ Anthony over.” If the General Gov- | 
ernment is disposed to embark in railroad projects, | 


| let there be some regular system adopted, and give | 
i us the reports of a competent corps of engineers, | 


that Congress can have some sort of aguide to this | 
sort of legislation. 
The General Governmentis in a fair way to use 
up thirty or forty millions of our public lands for 
the exclusive benefit of these localities. I am: 
aware that gentlemen, whose local interestsareto be : 
affected by these bills, feel a deep solicitude in their `; 
age, and much of their future political stand- 

ing depends upon getting these bills through, but, ` 
having become alarmed on this subject, I must 
and shall perform what seems to be my duty in 


legislation upon the interests of the several States 
and the one Territory, in which they are situated ? i 


calling the attention of this House and the country |: 
to this worse than waste of the public domain. 


" complete this saly 1 
great commercial city of New York within six- 


li 


Ho. or Rees. 


The State of New York has done something in 


the way of endowments to railroads within her 
borders. A certain three million bonus tò the New 


York and Erie Railroad Company, was the means 
of placing it in the hands of speculating directors, 
who squandered the money, and brought the com- 
pany to bankruptcy, and a complete stoppage of 
its construction. It was only revived and com- 
pleted by the exertions of a new directory, who - 
had to rely upon themselves and the stockholders of 
the company, to raise eighteen millions of dollars to 
national work, which brings the 


teen hours of Lake Erie. 

If these donations, contemplated by these bills, 
are made, it only can be done in violation of the 
Constitution, and will produce a set of swindling 
corporations who will squander whatever comes 


.into their hands to maintain a set of political 
i pimps who prowl about the purlieus of every State 


capital, 
Sir, what would this House and the country 


i] think of the Committee on Commerce, if they 


should report bills for the improvement of the nav- 
igation of the Mississippi and its tributaries, in- 
cluding the harbors upon the great Western Lakes, 
which should involve the outlay of one fourth of 
the amount embraced in these railroad bills, to 
which reference is made—say, if yon please, 
$11,000,000. Can you find nine men bold enough 
to present such a bill to Congress, and urge its 
passage? No, sir; all efforts made to pass bills of 


this nature have failed in their passage in Con- 
case, upon the sale and actual settlement of the © 


gress for the last six or eight years, and they have 
in no case reached over $2,000,000. If these bills 


: become laws at this session of Congress, they will 


have to be passed by a party who came into 


:| power more than a quarter of a century ago upon 


the cry of their utter abhortence to incorporated 
companies, fostered, cherished, and sustained by 
aid of the General Government. 

The manifest injustice to the older States of the 


i! Union by this wholesale mode of disposing of the 


public lands for the exclusive benefit of these sev- 
eral localities, is too apparent to need any argu- 
ment to establish that fact. And why this great 
anxiety to have the Government title to these 
lands pass into other hands? Can you suppose 
they will be more likely to be brought under cul- 
tivation, and that those who are to settle upon 


i, them is to be aided by their being obtained through . 
to to influence the action. of this House, that an ac- |: 


some incorporated company? And, sir, how long 


‘+; are we to have any Government lands of a fair 


quality for agricultural purposes? At the same 


ratio of increase, which the last ten years of our 
history shows, the yearly accession of our popu- 
lation is to be about equal to the whole punaber of 
inhabitants in the State of Massachusetts; and 
they will require about the same amount of terri- 
tory for their accommodation. This being so, 
where will you find good farming lands for them 
in fifty years from this time. 

You have already passed the homestead bill, 
which, it is claimed, will provide homes for the 
landless; and if in the same charitable spirit you 


; Suffer these bills to become laws, you will get clear 
i of some of the best lands owned by the Govern- 


ment, and endow a fearful number of incorpora- 
tions whose combined influence will soon be the 
controlling power. | . 

The evil consequences of a large landed aris- 
tocracy has been too long felt in some portions of 


` these States, to be overlooked or forgotten, when 


ou are disposing of the public lands in almost 
illimitable quantities. The Helderburgh or anti- 
rent war in the State of New York, is of too re- 
cent a date to require an elaborate history at this 
time, and the authorities of the State find it ver 
difficult to execute the laws, where this feeling is 
prevalent, even at this day, and the hostile feeling 


: held by the tenants, render life and property un- 
i: safe in the hands of all who do not sustain their 


views. 
I would think it much the safer course for this 

Government to continue in the management and 

control of these Jands, and dispose of them as the 


:: have heretofore done, for the joint benefit of all, 


under our admirable land system, and keep the 


'' titles where they are until the actual settler wants 
‘the lands for occupation. And the time may 


come when we shall need this estate to secure the 


; public creditor, and to enable us to borrow money 
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for contingencies, which will try our national || I know has always been held to be the cardinal Test them by their known principles and party 
credit among the capitalists of the world. principle of the creed of the Democratic party. || relations, and what I have dy is found to be true. 


The gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. Jonnson] .! 
some time since gave notice to the House that `` 
these bills must be acted upon before any other | 
business could be done. At the time, I supposed 
this assertion was not meant as a truth. But my 
opinion has pony e since the thing is verified, by 
the fact that the Committee on Public Lands will 
not yield the floor for any other business. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I am told that these bills must be 

»80 that we can get a modification of our 
tariff laws, the extra appropriation for the Collins 
line of steamers passed, and the branch Mint in 
the city of New York is hinted at. Now, sir, in 
this case I cannot agree to do evil that good may 
come from ìt. Let each and every subject whic 


comes before this House for its consideration stand ° 


or fall upon its own merits. Any other mode of 
legislation is demoralizing in its influence upon the - 
country, and destructive to the permanency of any 
Government, and more particularly of a Republic , 
like our own, based upon the intelligence, moral- | 
ity, and virtue of the people. i | 
As the Democratic platform has so recently been |! 
overhauled, repaired, and enlarged, by their Na- |: 
tional Convention at Baltimore, I shall expect to 
Gnd room for a reasonable quantity of river and ' 
harbor improvements, some little space for the pro- 
tection of American industry, in the way of spe- 
cific duties, or home valuation; and I hope to 
look in vain for any place to set down a railroad 
corporation with any endowment of public lands. 
Not being a professional man, I cannot say what © 
the effect upon the body-politic of the Democracy 
of the United States will be if these bills are parsed. 
But I will assure them that if they are successful, 
the Whigs will want no better weapons for the 
ensuing campaign, and your column will be 
Pierce-d through and through, and your disor- 


dered ranks, though commanded by your King, | 


will not be spared, nor let off Scott-free. 


DEFICIENCY BILL—COLLINS STEAMERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. $: BORLAND, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In rue Senate, May 27, 1852. 
_ Fhe Senate havieg under consideration the bill entitled ‘| 
“ An act to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the || 
pervice of the fiscal year ending June Wth, 1852,” the ques- |! 
tion being upon the following amendment, affered by Mr. | 
Curasg,to the appropriation for the Collins line of steamers— | 


“ And provided further, That the proprietora of said line ] 
of steamers shall consent to sueh a ification of the ex- | 
isting contract, that the Postmaster General may advertise | 

i 
\ 


| 
| 


for, and accept proposals for carrying the mails in suitable 
steamships of not less than two thousand tons burden, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, from and after | 
the said 3let day of December, 1854, when said contract |. 
sbalil cease to be obligatory; and the Postmaster General, : 
in case said modification shall be agreed to, shall advertise | 
for such proposais, which shall be submitted to Congress at |` 
the flext session—”’ 
Mr. BORLAND said: i 
Mr. Present: Having heretofore occupied 
some time in the discussion of this subject, I owe 
an apology for trespassing again upon the atten- 
tion of the Senate. I offer it in advance, in the :.- 
importance of the subject itself, and a sense of 
duty to my constituents and myself, which 1 can- `- 
not disregard, to express, fully and fairly, our © 
views upon the principles and policy it involves. .. 
My remaks upon it, to-day, will be directed to ;: 
some two or three points, which I was compelled : 
to omit before; but which seem necessary to com- ` 
plete the argument, as I originally marked it out, |: 
inst the Collins line of steamers. This | will 
fe us much in outline as I can, and as briefly as 
my poor powers of condensation will permit. _ 

y Opposition to the continuance of the service 
of this line of steamers, even upon its present foun- 
dation, and more decidedly still to the proposed ` 
increase of compensation, has been based upon || 
the broad and solid ground of opposition to the |; 
“ protective policy,” and to all monopolies; finding | 
in the measure itself, in its general bearing, a vio- | 
lation of that great principle of equal rights, equal |, 
laws, and free trade, the faithful observance of |! 
which, in the whole administration of our Gov- |; 
ernment, (legislative and executive,) I believe to |! 
be indispensable, not only to our welfare as a peo- || 
ple, but to our existence as a Union; and which | 


_ Collins line upon the Government for the support 


. and exclusively upon the doetrine of protection. | 


` not new be questioned by the Democratic party— ' 
| no, Sir, not even by those members of the part 
‘, who feel most aggrieved by its opposition to their :: 


| the claim, on these grounds, would unequivocally commit | 
| Congress to the DOCTRINE OF PROTECTION.” 


' well-considered expression of opinion, from the 
.. recognized exponent of political principles for the |. 
‘ Democratic party, which has reache 


i: is the opinion of an overwhelming majority of this 


. denied this. 
`: was a close one in a thin Senate. 
' have been closer if the Senate had been full. 
: confidently assert that every Senator who voted 


, dently assert that a decided majority of those who | 


: vote, Democrats in italics: ' 


And, thus wrong in principles sucha meagure could 
nut be, as I am sure it has not been, otherwise 
than unjust and injurious, in its operation, to every 
legitimate interest of the country. 
his was the foundation of my argument, when ' 

opposing this measure before. I do not deem it 
necessary to furnish additional arguments or illus- : 
trations in support of the general positions then ` 
taken and defended. Surely it cannot be neces- : 
sary—it ought hardly to be allowable—at this day, 
and to a Democratic Senate, to make a formal and |! 
elaborate argument against monopelies, or the pro- 
tective policy. If, indeed, such a necessity be upon 
us, which tor my right arm I would not believe, ; 
then the great political battles which have been 
voen and fought, to the agitation of the States ` 
and people of this whole Union, for the last twen- 
ty-five years, have all been ‘a war of words,” | 
and nothing more; and all our much-boasted Dem- 
ocratic triumphs have been as fruitless of good || 
results, as we have become inconsistent and ridicu- ; 
lous in boasting over them. 

Upon this general ground I will only reaffirm | 
the opinion before expressed, that the claim of this 


already granted, or now asked for, rests altogether ; 


And in this opinion I do not stand alone, either | 
here or elsewhere. Fo show this, I will read a ` 
short paragraph from an able article which has re- |: 
cently appeared in a journal of high political | 
standing in the Democratic party at least. :' 
When I name that journal as the ‘* Democratic |: 
Review,” I anticipate some revulsion of feeling in ` 


. the breasts of certain members of my own party, | 


on account of the personal bearing of some of its |: 
recent editorials. With those editorials, or the | 


` feelings they may have aroused in the minds of. 


the political aspirants, against whom they are di- 
rected, I have nothing to do on this oceasion, be ` 
my own opinions what they may. F refer to it | 
for nothing in relation to its personalities, or to any '; 
aspirant to political honors. I refer to it only as `' 
authority for political principle, upon which its ;: 
soundness has never been, and, t apprehend, will || 


individual advancement. l 
In respect to this Collins line, the Democratic 
Review, for May, says: 

“ We can understand why the advocates of the principle 
of protection should support the claim of the Collins eom- 
pany to a new contract, as thatclaim is made on the ground 
that it is more expensive to run American than English 
steamers, wherefore a greater amount of mail pay is required 
than that granted to English line. The allowance 


I do not quote this as controlling authority, or 


me since ` 
my own opinion on this point was expressed ' 
to the Senate, and which, I am highly gratified |: 
to find, strictly coincides with, and strongly con- |: 
firms it. j 

But this opinion rests not entirely with the Dem- | 
ocratic Review, nor with me. I assert here, with- | 
out the fear of successful contradiction, that such 


Senate, as well of those who support, as of those 
who oppose this appropriation. This is préved, 
alike by its discussion, and by the vote upon it in 
committee. I know there are some here who have 
But look at the record. The vote | 
I think it would jj 
I 


against it, entertains this opinion; and I as confi- | 
voted for it, hold the same opinion. Here is the | 


YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Berrien, Bright, Cass, Dawson, 
Downs, Fish, Foot, Gwin, Houston, James. Jones of Iowa, 
Mangum, Miller, Norris, Pearce, Rusk, Seward, Shields, 
Smith, Spruance, Stockton, and Upham—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Borland, Bradbury, Brooke, 
Chase, Clemens, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Felch, Geyer, Hamlin, Hunter, Jones of Tennes- 
see, King, Mason, Sebastian, Wade, Walker,and | 

‘eller—21. 


It 


: action of this body 


ii even from that. 


j! by vais proposition is to rest upon the 
. ; : sumes? s0, and that Senator or any friend of this meaa- 
: as a conclusive argument, but as a deliberate and |! ure will withdraw this proposition, and make ita general 


| law, applicable to every such case, I tell him [will go for 


u 
P 


Indeed, if you strike from the list of its support- 
ers all who believe it rests upon the doctrine of 
protection, and that the doctrine of protection is 
right, it will fall into a very lean minority. Here, 
in a Senate which boasts a large Democratic ma- 
jority, every Whig, except five, (and even they 
admitting its protective character,) voting for it, and 
every Democrat, except ten, voting against it, asa 
protective measure, and even the few Democrats 


; who vote for it, admitting it to be a doubtful 


question, and some of them declaring they would 


‘ not vote for it asan original proposition, the opin- 
; on is expressed by the American Senate, as 


clearly, as strongly, and as significantly as the 
can express an opinion, that 


this is a measure of protective policy; and, if adopted, 


‘will, in the language of the Review, ‘commit 


Congress unequivocally to the doctrine of protec- 


. tion;” and thus, [ will add, violate the cardinal 


principle of the Democratic creed. I need pursue 


i this point no further. 


But while, with the Review, I think I can 

s understand why the advocates of the principle 
of protection should support the claim of this Col- 
lins line’’—or at any rate, may be regarded as the 
most consistent supporters of it—their course is 
not without difficulty, even upon their own ground. 
This difficulty was suggested the other day ‘by 
the honorable Senator from Tennessee, {Mr. 
J ray and very pertinently and strongly urged by 
him. It is, that this proposition is too narrow, 
exclusive, and monopolizing, even for the principle of 
protection itself. Think ofthat! all you Democrats, 
who are supporting this claim. A Whig,a prolec- 
tionist, who, from the instincts cf his party faith, 
leaned at first, and naturally, towards this propo- 
sition, because it smelt of protection, tells you, 
now, that when he comes close enough to ascertain 
its true character, he finds it too close and strong 
a monopoly even for his political stomach! And 
pets Democrats, anti-prolectionists, anti-monopolists, 
y pemon open your mouths, and swallow 
the bait! It does, as I said, rest upon the ground 
apneno but, as the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SNe said, it covers so small a portion of 
that ground, as to derive no legitimate support 
That Senator was consistent in 
the position he assumed. He said he wasa protec- 


‘| tionist, and was ready to adopt a measure which 


would proteet the whole commercial and naviga- 
ting interest, of which the friends of this proposi- 
tion claimed it as the representative; but he could 
not recognize it as such, and therefore could not 
sustain it. In response to the honorable Senator 


! from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] who had urged 


the protective principle in its favor, he said: 

& I want to know from that Senator and the particular 
friends of this measure if the claiin for the support asked for 
round that he as- 


it heart and band ; for it is just the doctrine that I have ad- 
vocated all my political life—the doctrine of protection. 


i The Senator from New York predicatesit upon the ground, 
i and the only ground, in 


my judgment, upon which itean be 
sustained; and the only difficulty in my mind in sustaining 
it now is, that itis a special law; whereas, I am in favor 
of making it general. J12 says the difference is this, that 
labor in England is lower than here. That is the very ar- 
gument I have always used in favor ofprotection to Ameri- 
can industry. He saysthe expense of building a vessel there 
is much lessthan here—the very argument [ have always 
@m ployed in favor ofgiving protection to American industry: 
and if this is the argument, I am in favor of the measure, 
and will go for it heartily, provided you make it general 
and applicable to ali similar enterprises. 

* * * k * * * 


* * 


“Put it upon that ground, and I am with you. Make it 
a general law, and let us give protection to American indus- 
try in al! its various departments, and I am willing to sit 
here till next Christmas to accomplish that great purpose, 
if gentlemen will aid me. But I am not willing to make it 
specific—to give aid to one individual or to one isolated 
company to the neglect of every other interest in the land.?? 

There spoke a true protectionist, and assumed 
the only ground on which any of his party can, 
pon principle, sustain themselves, even with 
ausibility or any pretense of fairness. But, 
wrong as that doctrine is, and untenable as is the 
ground upon which it rests, this proposition is 
pronounced, by a protectionist, infinitely worse; 
go very bad, indeed, that it is excluded even by the 
exclusiveness of monopoly itself. It professes to ~~ 
represent the interests of commerce and naviga- 
tion, and yet, in its very terms, excludes every- 
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thing else, and concentrates all the benefits it ro- 
poses to bestow, upon a single company trading 
from a single American port to a single British 


i} 


rt. But, sir, not only does the Senator from || express my own views, at the same time that I; 


The application of these facts and views to the || compete with Great Britian for the mastery of the 
case before us is so direct and instructive, that I || seas, by means of steam navigation? Weare told 
have adopted the very language of this writer to || so; and yet it cannot be true, Ifso, why or how? 
It cannot tend to improve the art of steam navi- 


ennessee tell us this, and common sense confirm | would, in support of my own, spread upon the | 
it, but we have before us memorials from the mer- ; permanent and widely-diffused records of our pro- ' 
chants and ship-owners, even of the city of New : ceedings the intelligence of a practical mind which : 
York itself, protesting against this monopoly, as .. has been enlightened by experience upon the | 
injurious to every other commercial and naviga- | widest field of observation. In the quotations l 
ting interest, but that of the particular company || have made, we have but to substitute the word 
to which we have granted, and are now asked to || American for British, and we have before usa 


gation; but on the contrary it throws the hardest 
obstacle, self-interest, as a barrier in the way of 
| that improvement, and ties down the art to its 
| present incipient state, by the certainty of pecuni- 
|| ary gain on the part of the favored monopolies, 
| and of fear of loss on the part of proscribed pri- 


|! vate enterprise. It makes a contract with a single 


increase it. They tell us, and adduce facts which | series of facts and an argument as exactly adapted 


: company, during a certain long term of years, for 


no one can controvert, to prove that, instead of 
protection to the general interests of commerce 
and navigation, it has already, by giving the aid 
of the strong moneyed arm of the Government for 
the benefit of a single company, seriously op- 
pressed and crippled individual enterprise; and if 
continued will retard, blight, and destroy it. 

In addition to this, which may be received as 
the sentiment of true enterprise in commerce and 


navigation in our own country, we have, also, a |; ing us more money for the same service than she .. ditional compensation? 


voice from beyond the water—from England her- 
self, our great maritime rival—from which we may 
learn a lesson of wisdom and safety. It is not 
addressed to us; but is from an eminent British 
merchant and ship-owner to the President of the 
British Board of Trade, in which the evils of the 
British system of steamship monopolies, which we 
are trying to copy, are most clearly and ed 
demonstrated. If the system be wrong in England, 
the will of whose Parliament is supreme, and 
where monopolies are no violation of constitutional 

rinciple, how much worse must it be regarded 

ere, where they can exist only in gross violation 


of that principle of equal rights which our written ‘| 


Constitution guaranties to every citizen and every 
interest! The general laws of trade, or commercial 
principles, are the same everywhere, and are as 
applicable to our country as to England. dn the 
application of those principles to the system of 
monopolies I am speaking of, hear what is said 
by Mr. McCalmont, the British merchant and 
ship-owner, to Mr. Labouchere, the President of 
the Board of Trade: 


* * Ttis not conceivable that ihg Boara of Trade can 
be accessory to the proceedings of the Post Office, Admiralty, 
and Treasury in regard to this monstrous modern parasiti- 
cal system of ocean steam contracts, under shelter of which 
the regions of the seas are being successively parceled out 
and handed over to the scepters of intriguing companies. 

“The system of endowing squadrons of mercantile 
steamers with enormous bounties or subsidies, under the 
dodge of conveying mails, vestsin the steamers so endowed 
a virtual monopoly of the conveyance of all goods and pas- 
sengers requiring dispatch, to destinations within the circle 
of their operations ; and whilst-these subsidized steamers 
obtain exorbitant rates of freights for the limited quantity of 
goods and passengers which they carry, the public notonly 

ave to submit to their extortionate freights, but, even at 


those high rates, are deprived of adequate accommodation ; ` 


because, independent ship.owners are deterred, in the face 
of the endowed monopoly, from boldly entering the field, 
and providing expanded means of transit. In short, these 
monopolies, supported by public bounties, are at variance 
with all sound commercial principles. 

* * * * 


* * 


‘Tt is the custom, whenever anything of this kind is 
mentioned as having an injurious effect on any branch of 
British industry, to treat such complaints with contempt, 
and to invoke, for consolation, the cuckoo song of‘ British 
enterprise,’ [American enter: 
{American science !] ‘ British genius,’ [American genius!) 
* British energy,’ [American energy!) That British 


[American] enterprise, science, genius, and energy, are in- . 


deed giants, I entirely admit, and with a fair field and no 
Savor, such as they enjoy in other branches of industry, and 
such as I hope you wiil deign to obtain for them on the 
ocean, they are prepared to develop results in oce 
steaming, both in quality and quantity, so much in advan 


of what the bulk of the public have a conception of, as | 
would be astounding; but it is possible for even giants to | 


be made powerless, if they whose duty it is to p m 
ermit them to be circumvented.” + x «j 
mplore you, as President of the Board of Trade, to inter- 

pose, and to insiet that no subterfuge about the conveyance 


rotect the 
* 


of letters shali any longer be permitted to deprive the com- : 


munity of the benefits which the art of steam navigation, 
in its advancing state, is, if unfettered, prepared to bestow. 

“T am aware that there is an impression somewhat prev- 
alent that the modern contract system of ocean steamers is 
necessary towards keeping up existing comraunications, and 
also that the public are indebted to the system for the cre- 
ation of the communication. 

& This, T contend, is an entire mistake ; but vigorous pri- 
vate enterprise haa been hors de combat tor some time past, 


owing to the heavy blow and great discouragement which |. 
the wayton introduction of the contract system inflicted | 


* * * 


upon it.” 7 & Although in unendowed services 
there have been immense improvements in steam naviga- 
tion of late years, those transatlantic companies who have 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at their back, have scorned 
the adoption of any of then. This undeniable factspeaks 
volumes in favor of the contract system.” 5 


to our present position as if they had been intend- ' a certain large amount of compensation, for the 
- ed for us in this very contingency. Indeed, leav- i performance of certain service, in vessels of a pre- 
: ing out of view our written Constitution, and the i! scribed kind—and that kind confessedly con- 
limited power of our Government, and regarding . structed and fitted in the infancy of the art. Now, 
the question as one of commercial policy, and the ; to the company thus favored and employed, what 
case of England is ours; for the best that can be’. inducement is there to change or improve its ves- 
: said of us, in this instance, is, that we have been | sels, or the means of their propulsion, when, by 
| blundering copyists of her bad system, which is not such change or improvement, they will certainly 
only bringing upon us the same evils, but is cost- .. incur great additional expense, but receive no ad- 


ise!) ‘British science,’ |: 


| is paying. : 

Upon another point in this connection I find a 

few short passages in the same writer which so 
|| fully coincide with and sustain certain positions I 
_ assumed in my argument last week, that I cannot 
‘forbear to quote them. In speaking of the as- 
sumption that these contract steamers are suitable 
for war purposes, &c., he says: 

“Tt is a curiously-delusive idea, that these mail-steamers, 
as they are called, form a reserve naval armament of im- 
measurable value, which would be available in case of war, 
and that a saving in the Navy estimates, of more than a 
commensurate amount, is thus effected. This idea is in 
every respect utterly delusive ; and it is so much at the root 
of the whole of the existing contract system, that it isneces- 
sary to devote a little space to place the point in its true 
: light. 

“í Tn the first place, a steam-packet, and a steam man-of- 
war, if constructed so as to be adapted to their respective 


it 
tl 
i 
it 
it 
it 
i 
ti 


duties, would have scarcely a feature in common, ezcept | 


their chimneys, if even that. The properties required in 
vessels for the two several purposes, are diametrically op- 
posed to each other. 
“In the second place, the assumed availability of the 
» Vessels for war purposes would, as a matter of course, in- 
, of war, the very time when, if ever, their services as packets 
: would be of real value. 
t In the third place, the vessels, even after being subsi- 
dized, still remain the property of the companies, and if the 
, public required them, the public would still have to pay for 
‘them. Even after the payment of the subsidy going on for 
|| years, the vessels, such as they are, would have to be paid 
for a second time by the public, if the public service required 
em. 


| ‘To which I will add this inquiry: Supposing the 
|| contract (as with the Collins line) to continue ten 
: years, and at the end of which time, that war should 

ensue; and, in the mean time, as we must infer, 
! that great improvements should be made in steam 


| ernment be so stupid as to take these old ships at 
|; any price, as war vessels, to contend with the im- 
|| proved ships of an enemy ? To answer this inquiry 
in the affirmative would be absurd. To answer 
it in the negative, is to prove this idea of substitu- 
ting these mail-boats for men-of-war, to be worse 
; than absurd. . 
Then, this writer again asks: 


volve their withdrawal from their packet duties, in the event ` 


navigation and naval architecture; would our Gov- | 


nd yet, are we to expect 
‘no improvement in this great and progressing art, 
|| during the long period of this contract—ten years, 
! with the Collins line? But who will make it? 
| Not this company, which is favored with a Gov- 
| ernment bounty that protects it against the com- 
i petition even of improvements, and on condition 
, that itself may make none. I will not say that 
` private enterprise will make none; for I think 
‘: too highly of the genius and spirit of my country- 
! men to believe that they can be wholly deterred 
i| or debarred, from making improvements in any art 
| or science, or entirely stopped on the pen of any 
enterprise, even by the hindering hand of Govern- 
|| ment monopoly. But I do believe that, as far as 
|| the power of Government can hinder, repress, 
|, discourage, and retard, private enterprise and im- 
i provement, in the direction I have indicated, just 
such a system as we have adopted, and now pro- 
|| pose to continue and strengthen, for this line of 
', steamers, has already inflicted an injury, which 
‘| will grow with its growth, and strengthen with 
: its strength. Is it not a discouragement, and an 
insult to American genius and enterprise, for this 
Government to say that, advance as they may, 
‘ they shall either stand back for an old monopoly 
: which comes limping behind the spirit of the age, 
or pay tribute to its impotency for the privilege 
i of taking their rightful position in advance? It 
'. were as right and as wise to remand the limbs of 
|: lusty manhood to the swaddles of infancy, or con- 
:: demn the bounding roe, to keep pace with the 
;; creeping sloth. Shall we adhere to such a sys- 
ii tem?—or, worse still, shall we extend its opera- 
| tions, when, thereby, we shall augment its evils? 
| God forbid ! 
| _ We have been told that we must keep this 
i Collins line in their present condition, and under 
|! the proposed contract, for eight years to come, in 
: order to maintain an equal footing, as a mari- 
| time Power, with the other nations of the world, 
| especially in view of the changes which steam 
navigation is making in the art of war. In view 
of the facts and arguments I have already pre- 
sented, thé*véry reverse of this proposition seems 


‘| Je it honestly and seriously supposed, by any person 
intimately acquainted with the subject, that any subsidy is ! 
rational for vessels plying on the great commercial thorough- | 
fare between New York and Liverpool? The idea is per- ` 

‘« fectly preposterous!” 

‘| And again he remarks: : 

l: “It is quite certain that, if there were no subsidized ves- ; 

|; sels plying between New-York and Liverpool, the inter- : 

course for goods, for passengers, and for letters, would be ; 
infinitely better than it is at present, or than it can ever be- ' 
|! come under the present unsound system.” * * * “The | 

t genius and enterprise which, but for the present deadening 

|: monopoly, would now be at work, could produce results : 
` that would be astounding t? : 


. In speaking specially of the Collins line, he’ 
‚| gays: 
t In this, their almost incipient effort in salt water steam 
navigation, they have been content to copy, in essential | 
;, features, those discreditable specimens of British marine 
|, engineering which, under British monopoly, have been ex- 
:: hibiting themselves in the American ports.” * Sy ok] 
:: & These British endowed steamers are all behind the age, į 
i fn every respect,” §c. t 


And- yet, sir, this is the system we have copied, i 
and these are the results which it is now sought - 
:į to bind us to abide for eight years to come, and | 
| that, too, at almost double the enormous cost we | 
ii are already burdened with ! i 


I 
l 


| to me to be true. For, while the enterprisé of 
i other nations is left free, or otherwise wisely en- 
i couraged, to develop improvements, and hasten 

i their consummation, in steam navigation, and 

(their adaptation to purposes of commerce and of 
| war, we are tied down by this contract, to the 

| models and machinery of the incipient stage of the 

_arvt—the swaddles of its infancy—and under 
! bonds, which seem to be regarded as binding only 
! upon us, to pay whatever exorbitant demands an 
| unprincipled and remorseless monopoly, of our 
: own creation, and whose slave we have become, 
/may prefer, not for any national advantage, but 
: forthe disadvantage of remaining stationary, while 
' all other nations are free to advance. 

The honorable Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusx] 

i told us, yesterday, as I understood him, that we 
i must adhere to this contract, not only for war pur- 
: poses, but to secure the advantages of low postage. 
: Did I understand the Senator correctly? 

- Mr. RUSK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORLAND. To my apprehension, it con- 
| travenes the whole policy of low postage. It 
| binds us, by a contract, toa long term of years, 
| ata high rate of compensation, to a certain mode 


i 


Can such a system be necessary to enable us to j| and means of transporting our transatlantic mails; 
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and, if we adhere to it, cute us off from the ad- | 
vantage of those improvements in steam navigation |. 
which, unobstructed, must so certainly and rap- 
idly facilitate transportation, and thereby reduce | 
the necessary rates of postage. Besides, the Sen- , 
ator does not seem to me entirely consistent with 
himself, upon this contract, in the several stages 
of its progress through the Senate. In the begin- 
ning, he told ua, if my memory is not at fault, 
that this contract would be a source of revenue to 
the Government. The result has disproved that; 
for, instead of being a source of revenue, it has 
not yet, even at the $19,000 a trip, returned quite 
one dollar, for the three we have paid out; and yet, 
$33,000 a trip is now demanded for the same 
service! We were next told by him, that although 
it has not yet repaid our outlay, it will do so in the 
course of time—some time in the future; precisely : 
when, the Senator does not seem to foreknow; | 
though not during the term of the present contract, ' 
we must infer, since, as a friend of the company, 
he was unwilling that the services should be con- 
tinued for the whole amount of postages, added 
to the $19,000 already received. That proposi- ' 
tion was made by the Senator from Mississippi, 
{Mr. Brooxe,] and rejected by the friends of this 
company. And, now, he tells ue, that as the re- | 
duction of ocean postage is much to be desired, 
we shall be unable to avail ourselves of it, if we 
abandon this line. How? Why? Does he mean ' 
(as I understand him) that the abandonment of this 
contract will require us to pay more money for 
this mail transportation; and, therefore, needing 
more revenue, we cannot reduce the rate of post- 
e, without also reducing the rate of revenue? 
If his argument means anything, it means that. 
And yet, if that be his position now, I would ask 
what become of the argument with which he 
entertained us in the last Congress, in favor of re- 
ducing the rates of our interior postage, that a re- 
duction of rates would caninin increase the ag- 
gregate amount of postage? The two positions 
are totally irreconcilable. Whether the Senator 
be right now, or was so formerly, upon this point, I 
will not inquire further at this time. But, as the 
best, and most clearly-expressed answer I have 


seen to the argument in support of this system of ` 


monopolies, that it favors cheap postage, I quote ' 
two more short paragraphs from the same letter |: 
which í have already quoted upon other points. |: 
On this point he says: 
“Another flattering fallacy, which interferes with a fair |! 
consideration of this packet question, is the allegation that | 
the amount of postage earned by Government for the con- |: 
veyance of letters by the packets, defrays a certain part of 


iba 

ts This all sounds very fine, and there might be som ree |: 
in in i£ packets caught postage in the sea, as fishin. ats 
catch fish in the sea; but, instead of that being the case, | 
the packets are mere tax-gatherers—iax-gatherers at very 
high prices indeed. The postage ‘ ea ? by the packets ; 
is, in fact, only so much money levied off the community, 
in the shape of heavy pestage rates on correspondence, and 
which is atax from which the public could be relieved, 
without loes to the revenue, under a sound system of oce- . 
anic communication. In short, an abandonment of the 
present contract system is necessary towards the foundation | 
of an ocean penny postage.” 

It would almost seem that this had been writ- 
ten in special anticipation of what my honorable_ 
friend (Mr. Rusx) would say on this pr As 
it meets so completely what he has said, I leave it 
as an answer to him. : i 

But we are told that, unless we give the addi- - 
tional compensation now demanded—that is, un- 
less we now give $33,000, for what, at the earnest 
solicitation of Collins de Co., we agreed to pay 
$19,000, they will abandon their ‘contract, and ` 
thereby subject us to a much higher rate of com- 

negation to some one else, for the transportation 
of the mail between New York and Liverpool. 
There are two parts to this declaration, whigh I 
will notice ran pelea y : , 

The first part, which is the threat of this pet | 
monopoly of Collins & Co., we have already ; 
spoiled by unwise indulgence, that, unless we: 
yield a fourth time to their exorbitant demands, | 
they will abandon their contract, is nothing new : 
to us. 

eas since I have been here; and since, from the 

eginning, we have been in the service of that | 
company, and not they in our service, I have no : 
donbt the same threat will, as heretofore, be suc- 
cessful. But it is worthy of notice, as it is char- 


i that is b 


We have héard it every session of Con- ! 


their intention to violate a contract of their own | 
anxious seeking, and to which they voluntarily , 
bound themselves in a penal bond of half a million : 
of dollars, at the same moment that they prate: 
most virtuously of the obligation upon us to ob- ` 
serve all the conditions of that contract in good ' 
faith! forgetting, it would seem, that one of those 
conditions is to make them pay $500,000 for fail- 
ing to comply with it. Their threat, then, involves 
the alternative that they have either imposed upon 
the Government, by giving a bond without pecu-. 
niary responsibility, or entered into it regardless 
of consequences, or calculating upon the indulgence. 
of Congress for any violation, no matter how 
gross. Well might the ‘‘ Democratic Review” 
remark that they are playing the game of “‘ heads 
I win, tails you lose.” 
The second part, which relates to the higher 
pace we shouid have to pay for the same service, 
do not believe a word of. Ido not believe it 
would cost us a dollar more than we now pay. — 
On the contrary, I am confident in the belief that 
we could procure that service for a much smaller 
sum than we are now paying this model company. 
At any rate, I am desirous of subjecting this mat- , 
ter to an easy and decisive test, and that is, to let | 
this company abandon the contract, or let us de- |' 
clare it void, and then put the service up, after 
pahe notice, to the lowest and best bidder, as we 
o all our other mail service. If no company, or 
individual, will undertake it for less than this 
company now demands—$33,000—or even for ' 
less than $50,000 a trip, then let it be undertaken ` 
at that highest price, and no one will vote ‘more 
promptly to pay the money than I will. Let all 
our enterprising citizens have an opportunity to 
compete for it. It is the only way in which a 
proper and fair pecuniary compensation can be 
ascertained. All our people will then be placed 
upon an equal footing, and ail our mail service 
rendered according to the same general and equal 
system. But the friends of this company object 
to this mode. Why? Because it will increase , 
the cost to the Government? Certainly not; for 
they are now clamorous that a greatly-increased | 
cost should be paid. | No, sir; no! It is because 
they fear it would deprive this company of the. 
monopoly. There can be no other reason. But 
how deprive them? There is but one way; and 
procuring the same service for less 
money. Now, I learn from good authority that |; 
there are other persons prepared and desirous to || 
do this service for less money than this company || 


a 


| now receives; and if opportunity is allowed, will || 


bid lower for it—lower than the $19,000 which |; 
Collins & Co. are now receiving, but are so dis- `. 
satisfied with; perhaps will bid as low as $10,000 | 
atrip. If this be so, why shall we, or how can : 
we with due regard to the public interest, submit 
to this extortion of Collins & Co., or bribe them ‘| 
to continue the service, by increasing their pay | 
from $19,000 to $33,000 a trip? ‘The fact that the 
friends of this company are unwilling to submit 
the question to the test I propose, is proof enough | 
to my mind, that they believe the result Would be 
as I have stated. 

In the course of my remarks the other day, I 
stated that, under our general law in relation to 
mail service, all navigable waters are mail routes; 
and that, by occasional laws, certain roads through 
the country are also mail routes; and that when, in 
the opinion of the Post Office Depayment, mail |; 
service is required upon any of those routes, it is |: 


procured by contract, for a period of four years, `; 
with the lowest and best bidder, after public ad- |’ 
vertisement, which invites and permits fair and | 
open competition from all persons, This is our ʻi 
system for mail ries eal ay at home upon all |; 
our interior routes, by land and water. As a i 
system it has worked well; although, under a | 
negligent or incompetent administration like the |: 
present, it is liable to irregularities and inconve- |: 
nience. Properly administered, I doubt whether, ‘|! 
at the present day, it can be materially improved | 
as a system; nor am I aware of any purpose, in | 
any quarter, to change it. Why should 1t not be `: 
extended to our ocean mails? The refusal to do |; 
this, and especially the solicitude so constantly ij 
and actively manifested by some of our public | 


“not. 
i my seat here, I 


' exceeded the revenue on that route to 


; responsible 
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Liverpool, than the more really valuable and in- 
teresting mail communication upon the roads and 
rivers within our own country. Take the popula- 
tion, commerce, and navigation of the Mississippi 
valley alone, with tle commodities they exchange, 
and the intercourse they require, and I hazard 
nothing in assuming that they represent a far 
larger interest, and require a more regular and ex- 
p itious correspondence, than the whole trade 

etween our Atlantic coast and England—per- 
haps fourfold more valuable and interesting than 
that between New York and Liverpool. And yet 


` how do we find the mail service performed in that 


great valley? Who manifests any solicitude that 
it should be either regular or expeditious, or even 
that it should be done at all ? 

I repeat now, what I have said here on various 
occasions, for the last four years, that on the Ohio 
river, from Louisville, and on the Mississippi 
river, from St. Louis, to New Orleans, upon which 
there are annually floating a thousand steamers, a 
hundred thousand navigators, and five hundred mil- 
lions of commerce, there is not a single mail line ! 
This may sound strange and wonderful to those 
who have not looked into this subject; but it is 


_ Certainly true. Nominally, there is mail service 
` onthose routes; but how 1s it procured, and how 


performed? A mail agent is stationed at each of 
the several towns along those rivers, whose duty 
it is to “ job” off, like freight, the mails from one 


' town to another, upon any boat that may come 


along, without regard to regularity or expeglition. 


. As might be expected, irregularity and confusion 


are the consequences, and to an extent that men 
of business, whose correspondence must needs be 
regular and expeditious to be useful, hardly make 
use of the mail for that purpose at all. I state 
this upon the very best authority. 

This evil is within the reach of the Post Office De- 
partment. Itisin the lawful authority of the head 
of that Deparment to apply the needful and effective 
remedy and correct this evil, any day, at his dis- 
cretion, by establishing a mail line and putting . 
mail service, under the general system, upon all 
those routes. But he has not done it, and will 
Besinning our years ago, when I first took 

ave made application to the three 
successive Postmasters General, since that time, 
to have this very plain and necessary duty per- 
formed; but I have applied in vain. -And why? 
I have been told repeatedly that it would cost too 
much. In 1848, I was told that $100,000 per 
annum for a daily mail between Louisville and 
New Orleans, was the lowest bid, and i too far 
ermit that 
amount to be paid. In 1850,to my knowledge, 
the same service was bid for by a competent and 
erson at $40,000. That offer was 
rejected for the same reason. In pursuing such a 
course, the Post Office Department has been either 
very remiss in the performance of its duties, or 
grossly ignorant of facts which it ought to have 
known. In the first place, I do not believe that, 


' even under the miserable mismanagement I have 
|, mentioned, the revenue from those routes has been 
i: too small to warrant the payment, under the law, 
: of the full amount of $100,000 for the service upon 


them; and certainly not too small for the $40,000 
bid. But even supposing this to be the case, it is 


: very obvious to all who have examined the sub- 


ject, and who know as much about it as the 
Postmaster General should know, that the small 
amount of revenue, and the disparity (whatever it 
may be) between it and the proposed cost of the 
service, is owing altogether to the mismanage- 
ment itself of which I am complaining. Proof 
of this is found in the well-known fact to which I 
have just alluded, that those men of business 
whose correspondence requires regularity and ex- 
pedition rarely make use of the mails on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Speaking of this, 
some weeks ago, in a discussion here, I stated 
that owing to the causes mentioned, ‘‘ not more 
‘than one tenth part of the matter is now sent 
‘through the mails on the Mississippi, which 


: men to give so much greater and more favorable |: ‘ would thus be sent if a regular and expeditious. 


acteristic of all such companies, with what cool- |; consideration to these ocean mails over our inte || ‘ line of service were established on that great 


r 
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‘ route.” Merchants and other men of business, 
to insure regularity and expedition, send and re- 
ceive their letters and papers by private hands. 
Nothing is more common than for editors of news- 

pers, along the Mississippi, and particularly at 
New Orleans, to acknowledge the receipt of letters 
and papers by private hand, “two days in’ ad- 
vance of the mail.” 

Since I made that statement, I have received a 
communication from an editor, who is one of the 
most intelligent and reliable men in the Mississippi 
Valley, in which he says: 

* From the debate in the Senate, which you sent me, and 
which I shali publish, I rejoice to see that you understand 
the subject thoroughly. I begin to have hopes now that we 
shall, ultimately, succeed in getting a mail. I suppose, 


however, that we can scarcely expect it at this session of 
Congress. Itis pretty clear, I think, that the eve of a Pres- 


3 


idential election is a hopeless time for such a great reform . 


as we so much need. But the good work now begun is so 
reasonable and proper in itself, that it would be doing Con- 
gress injustice to believe it can be a great while before they 


will permit it to be consummated.” 
* * 


* * + * 


“You estimate the proportion of matter which passes 
through the mails at one tenth of the whole which is sent 
and received along our great river. I am satisfied, from 
long and careful observation and inquiry, that not more 
than one twentieth part pays postage. A part of that which 
now goes by private conveyance, might go through the 
mail bags, if the present arrangement, miserable in itself, 
were made to work as well as it is capable of working. 
But with an arrangement which is radically wrong, and 
then badly administered, good results seem impossible. ”? 

Herein lies the cause of small revenues. Men 
of business are driven from the mails by the mis- 
erable mismanagement of that important, and, 
when well managed, most useful branch of the 
public service. Make the mails regular and ex- 
peditious, as may be easily done, and the conve- 
nience and interest of all men will induce them, 
especially at the present low rates of postage, to 
use the mails, at all times, in preference to any 
other channel of correspondence; and, as a natu- 
ral and certain consequence, the revenue will be 
increased from ten to twenty-fold, and be far 
more than sufficient to pay twice $100,000 per 
annum, if necessary for the service, which, in- 
deed, can even now be procured for less than 
$50,000. 

But, even in view of all this, the head of the 
Post Office Department either cannot appreciate its 
truth, or will not perform the duty it imposes. 
This, however, we who live in the Mississippi val- 
ley, and are dependent upon the mails on that 
river as the great trunk from which all our smaller 
streams of mail service are drawn, have been long 
subjected to, and are yet enduring. Suppose, sir, 
such injustice were inflicted, or even attempted for 
a single month, upon any section of the Atlantic 
coast—even upon any single city of the East or 
North! I venture to say that we would not be 
permitted, in peace, to give a day’s attention to 
any other business here until that injustice was 
redressed. Memorials, and a “lobby gang,” 
would pour in upon us, and wind their folds about 
us, as they have in the case of this Collins line, 
until we passed a law in their behalf. Yet here is 
the whole Mississippi valley, which, in extent and 
importance to the real welfare of this Union, can 
swallow up your whole Atlantic coast, and all 
your sea-board cities, has no mail line at all, and, 


in consequence, is subjected to inconvenience and i 
injury of which Northern and Eastern men find | 


it difficult to conceive. This we have endured for 
years. We have made no great noise about it, 
much as we have suffered and felt aggrieved. And 
even if we had, I doubt whether we would have 
been listened to. 
business of the whole country suspended in con- 
sidering the interest of a single mail from a single 


Atlantic city to a single British port, while a few | 


minutes are begrudged while I briefly recite the 


wrongs and, in my feeble way, assert the rights | 


of the great heart of this Union. 


_ Mr. President, 1 have regretted, I have felt | 
indignant, that I have to bring this matter be- | 


fore the Senate. I know that the law already au- 
thorizes, and that the public interests of at least 
eight sovereign States of this Union demand of, 


the Post Office Department to do all that I now | 


ask in this connection, and I have made that de- 
mand repeatedly upon that Department. I have 
made itin vain. I will no longer dance attend- 
anceupon any Executive officer, to be disappointed 
by his stupid incompetency to understand the 


Months are consumed, and the | 
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law, or be longer delayed by his culpable neglect | 


of duty. I have come now before the represent- 
| atives of those eight States, assembled with their 
|| confederates in council, and appeal alike to their 
i enlightened self-interest and sense of justice. Shall 
` our rights be longer delayed ? T ask your response 
| in the early passage ofa bill which I lately intro- 
i; duced here, to compel the’ Post Office Department 
:| to do that act of justice which has been so long, 
i! and so injuriously withheld. And that is merely 
ii to place the Mississippi valley, and all its great 
. interests, as affected by the transportation of the 
: mails, under the same general system, and upon 

a footing of equality with the other portions of 
‘our common country. Í ask for ourselves only 
1 what others have. I desire no inequality in our 
: favor. I would accept none, if it were offered. 
Our bill is before the Committee on the Post Office 
‘and Post Roads, and has been there for some 
! time. Icall upon my honorable friend, the chair- 
r man of that committee, for a report upon it at an 
| eariy day, and submit to his sense of right, 


shall be still postponed, while this single Collins 
line shall overshadow the whole land with its mo- 
i nopoly, and ride paramount over all other busi- 
ness, and every other interest. 

Mr. RUSK. I will give the Senator a report in 
‘| a very short time. : 
|| Mr.BORLAND. My opposition, Mr. President, 
| to this Collins line is not sectional. I only ask that 


| tions shall stand alike before the law; and that the 
| same principles of public justice, and the same con- 


taking care of the interests of every section of the 
Union. What was my course when the Senator 
| from Louisiana [Mr. Sous] introduced a bill here 
: a short time since, for a mail line from New Or- 
|| leans to Vera Cruz? That bill proposed a line of 
‘| steamers, ‘ suitable for war purposes,” &c., to 
ii carry the mail between those two cities, at a small 


‘| amount of compensation; the contract to be given , 


i toa certain individual. That was for a Southern 
|, port—the sea-port for my own State. And, yet, 
, sir, the record will show that I spoke, and voted. 
| against the: proponitan ifthat form. And I was 
| happy to find t 


principle of equality, were concurred in by 


was established, the bill was so amended as to 
| require the Postmaster General to procure the 


| service, as under the general law, by public ad- | 


i: vertisement, from the lowest and best bidder. I 
|, thought that right then, for New Orleans. I think 
| the same prnciple and the same courseright now, 
i for New York. I ask the same laws, and equality 
| under them, for all ‘* Do unto others as ye would 
they shall do unto you,” is the injunction of Holy 
Scripture, for the regulation of our intercourse as 
individual men; and no man disregards it without 
making himself culpable in the sight of the God 


upon which our political government was formed, 
i| and none of us can disregard it, in the adminis- 
tration of that government, without violating the 
Constitution it inspires, by whose virtue we exist 
as a Union, and by whose authority alone we are 
here to legislate. 


i has been grged, by certain Senators, in favor of 
this Collins line, and I have done with it. 


working powers of steam, the changes it has made, 
and is still making, in the business of the world, 
in arts and arms, a distinguished Senator gravely 
:: tells us that we must maintain this Collins line of 
i; Steamers on their present foundation, as the means 
of maintaining our equal footing, or any safe relg- 
tions, withthe other maritime nations of the world! 
|| Such a conclusion, from such premises, in view 
i| of the facts before us, strikes me as a palpable non 

sequitur. Without repeating what i before ad- 
duced as unanswerable, and which certainly so far 
remain unanswered, facts, to prove the utter futility 
of regarding these ships as vessels-of-war, the 
single fact that there are but five of them, at most 
—and it is not proposed to increase the number 
i| nor extend the system—the means they afford to 


if we, who have suffered this injustice so long, | 


| all citizens, all companies, all interests, and all sec- . 


|| siderations of public policy, shall be observed in ' 


at the views I then expressed— ` 
|| the same views I have since expressed in respect | 
ji to the Collins tine, and based upon the same ` 
the |: 
Senate, and acted upon; for, while the mail line |: 


who created him. So, it embodies the principle | 


A few words upon one other argument which ° 


| At the conclusion of a long and eloquent dis- | 
| quisition, almost an epic poem, upon the wonder- : 
| 


| the end proposed is in perfect keeping with an at- 
|| tempt to ‘* batter down the rock of Gibraltar with 
| a pocket-pistol.”? Look at the proposition! It is 
|| necessary to have a steam navy to maintain our 
' respectability and safety as a maritime power— 
» these ships are to constitute that navy; and yet 
i: there are but four of them built, and only one 
|, more to be built! And this a steam navy suited 
to the character and wants of the United States, 
to place us on a footing, for purposes of naval 
| warfare, with England and France! Five mail 
+ packets, to contend against the naval armaments of 
: the world! {n 1812, the comparative feebleness of 
our Navy wassatirized as “a two-shilling pamphlet 
: against a ship-of-the-line.” This new flotilla, I 
think, presents a still more glaring disparity be- 
tween the means and the end. It will not do to say, 
in extenuation, that the number of ships may be 
increased. The authors of the argument, them- 
i selves, tell us, in connection with it, that they will 
not increase the number of the ships, nor extend 
the system; that these particular ships, and this 
line, can alone receive their patronage and protec- 
: tion, all others being excluded; and even the pro- 
tection of these should not be granted as an ori- 
: ginal proposition at this day! I do no injustice to 
. the argument in stating it thus. It is that, or itis 
nothing; and, being that, it is worse than nothing. 
And there I leave it. 

I shall vote for this particular amendment pro- 
posed by the honorable Senator from Ohio, (Mr. _ 
Cuase,] not because I intend to vote for the ori- 
: ginal amendment, even should this be adopted; but 
. because it will make the original less objection- 

able, though still leave it radically wrong. It is 
‘ certainly very liberal to the Collins line; and look- 
i ing, as I think they wisely may, to their ulterior 
l! interests, they would find it well to accept it; 
ʻi though it is very obvious that, in the blind spirit 
ii of what they deem the season of their power, they 
|; mean to reject it. They are likely to ‘* go further 
|| and fare worse.” 
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| SPEECH OF HON. EDWARD STANLY, 
-OF NORTH CAROLINA,, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, , 
June 14, 1852. 

Mr. STANLY. I am sorry l feel compelled to 
trespass upon the attention of the EXczse; and I 
hope they will pardon my presumption, and not 
compare me to a little animal who was talked of 
ing}entucky a few years ago, who thought he 
|, could run the locomotive off the track, because of 
my attempt to meet the arguments of my friend 
i from Tennessee (Mr. Genrry.] But as much 
like that little animal as I may be, my friend from 
| Tennessee is a great deal more like it, in trying to 
| throw General Scott off the Whig platform of this 
| great country. Sir, “Iam no orator as Brutus 
is, 

“For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 


i Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
i To stir men’s blood? — 
The allu- 


i| as the gentleman from Tennessee has. 
sions made by the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
(Mr. Gentry] to the * mischievous tendency” of 
: my speech of Saturday last, demand that ! should 
endeavor to say some little in reply to him. He 
does me much more credit than I deserve. I 
:»hardly know whether he speaks in earnest, or in 
a tone of irony, he compliments me so much more 
than I deserve. He said he understood me on 
i: Saturday as being opposed to the Whig Conven- 
tion passing any compromise resolutions, My 
; grand was, that I was against the Convention's 
ʻi passing any platform, npon any and all subjects. 
|, E stand upon that—and I will not back out. Let 
i him read my speech when it comesout. He says 
i: my letters and speeches have prepared the public 
ii mind to accept General Scott. Sir, his speeches 
and his letters prepare the public mind against - 
|, General Scott. | have tried to prepare the public 
‘imind for the nominee of the Whig Convention, 
|, whoever he may be. That is upon what I have 
|| been preparing, although I have my preferences, 
li which I have expressed in public, at home, in let- 
| ters, and in every circle in Washington. They 
|: are well known. - 


1852.] 
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But, sir, I am no man’s vassal. I have those 
preferences but asa gentleman and as a represent- 
ative of a free people. 1 shall always be ready to 
do justice to my friend, and my duty to my con- 
stituents, although I offend newspapers crowded 
with advertisements. Some of the editors of those 


apers imagine, by assailing me, they are offering | 
incense to certain persons in power, about which . 
I 


they are much mistaken. Thank God! I was 
elected to Congress as a freeman, from that State 
in which the gentleman from Tennessee was born, 


and I will die so,.in spite of any such threats or | 


intimations which gentlemen or petty newspapers 
may choose to make. I have written nothing that 
l would not again write under the same circum- 
stances. The gentleman says he wants to try ‘‘ to 
bring the country to the recognition of their duty 
to the Constitution.” He takes it for granted 
that the country is not already brought to it. I 
say it is. My argument has been for years 


that both of the great parties of the country are . 


true to the Constitution. General Cass said so in 
his late letter to Captain Scott. Mr. Doveras, 1 
think, repeated the same sentiment. I concur 
with them; the great majorities of both parties are 
true to the Constitution. I have thought this for 
years. Occasionally both parties have courted 
Abolition votes to carry elections; but the great 
body of the people are true to the Union. The 
gentleman thinks they are not. 
to bring them to their duty by pressing through 
contemptible resolutions like those adopted in Bal- 
timore in such a hurraing crowd as our friends 
had there last week? How is that going to bring 
men to a sense of their duty? Those resolutions 
were aopen where champagne disappeared, ham- 
per after hamper, until, after some chances became 
desperate, ambition had a ‘‘ frugal mind” and sent 


telegraphic dispatches to stop it. What sort of a , 


crowd was that to pass resolytions ‘‘ bringing men 
to a sense of their duty?’? Are we to chain them 
down to platforms? Can that change the heart? 
Can legislation do it? If the precepts of Wash- 
ington will not, how, in the name of common sense, 
does my friend expect resolutions, thundered forth 
with his magnificent voice, is going to bring men 
to a sense of duty? I say that it is worse than 
humbug. 

The gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Root,) the gen- 
tleman referred to by me on Saturday, and sev- 


eral other gentlemen during the first session of the || 


last Congress, when this fugitive slave law was 
not so prominent, said that, unless you adopted 
the Wilmot proviso in the territorial bills, you 
„would hear the cry of Repeal! repeal! from one 
end of this Union to the other. You rejected the 
Wilmot proviso, but no man hears the cry of Re- 
peal! These men who have been exciting the 
public opinion cannot be expected to come down 
ata word. They must have something to enable 
them to taper off by degrees. Men who have been 
excited on the annexation of Texas, and all these 
various guestions, must have something to retreat 
upon. 
after the present time. I believe it will die out. 
It is getting less every day. There have been 


presona no petition to disturb the fugitive slave’ and not that which is “run after. 


Does he expect |; 


have no fear this agitation will continue | 


slavery questions here this session. The Dem- 
ocracy areto blame. One who was formerly a 
Free-Soiler, (Mr. Fitcu, of Indiana,] introduced 


the first resolution, according to my recollection. :' 


| Then the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jack- 
: soN,] with the aid of the Speaker, got the floor 
and introduced his resolution. If Southern Dem- 
ocrats will cease agitation, with the aid of their 
Free-Soil converts, we shall soon have none of it. 
Agitation cannot be stopped by passing resolu- 
tions or building platforms. They are often in- 
tended to produce it. You had as well attempt to 


stop flame with flaxen band, as allay agitation by ' 
It is pouring spirits of tur- | 


: platform resolutions. 
pentine on flames to quench them. 

The new Free-Soil converts among the Democ- 
racy, are they who introduce resolutions, and call 
upon us to vote for them. 

I admire my friend’s speech very much. He 
has power to charm large audiences and small cir- 
cles. I have listened to the manly tones of his 

i! Voice, with admiration and delight; for he was a 
|| native of my State. 


he had heard him, of all others, to speak his lines. 

He has given this House, this morning, a little 
| more declamation than argument. His'words, gen- 
| erally, bear weight. They are nervous and strong. 
{ “In tides of manly sense they flow along.” 
But this morning he seems to have harped upon 
|’ the old strains of his speech in the caucus and his 
i. letter published a few days ago, and forgotten the 


‘| weight of argument he is in the habit of using. He ` 


199 


tells us that he will not listen to “‘party! party 
He will listen to no cries of that sort. Why will 
' henot? The Whig party, to which he belongs, 


, is the most conservative party in the country. It 
opposes annexation, intervention, and fillibuster- 
ing. Whathas opened his eyes all at once, to the ; 
|| impropriety of remaining in the Whig ranks? He 
Where are all of : 
ii those conservative men he has been standing shoul- ` 
| der to shoulder with? Nothing has changed them. | 
| Ifthe gentleman willnot listen to party, and tells us 


i, has been with us a long time. 


: he is going to leave us, I will say that the Whi, 
party is my party still—‘‘ angels are bright still, 
‘though the brightest fell,’’"—~and there will still 
|! be a Whig party, and ren q 
j! though he, who was one of the orighiteat of us, 
i| takes his final departure from our ranks. 
| Now,,sir, the gentleman says there was a good 
| deal in the platform to ‘* disgust him,” yet he was 
‘* pleased ’’ with some part of it. There is a 
‘* pleasing disgust.” My friend must soon form 
with what he is very much disgusted at! Hesays 
audience in a certain event—if Scott is nominated. 
It is not everybody that is accustomed to shouts 
like my friend from Tennessee. The rest of us 
: can do without them. 


e can live without shouts. 


I think Hamlet himself :; 
would have chosen my friend from Tennessee, if || 


can get along in it, | 


another vocabulary for his ideas. He is pleased |; 


we will get no shouts except from an Abolition | 


It is not everybody whois | 
|, sent for from New York to make speeches, to 
i tivate masses, as he well knows. how to do. | 
There are some of | 
i us who were born in North Carolina, who were |: 
' taught to seek that applause which “follows,” 


We were 


aw.that I am aware of? Neither Sewarn nor | told not to mistake the shouts of crowds for the | 
Sumner have introduced a bill to interfere with :: trumpet of fame. Weare not seeking shouts. If; 


this law. Sumwer is, as the gentleman threatens , we had been, it is easy enough to denounce every 
to be, an outsider. Sumner left the Whig party of | man who ever said the wo 


the North, because of its support of the slavery 


interest, and now the gentleman from Tennessee | 


isto leave us, because it does not support it! 


I do not think Sumner would find, according to | 


Addison, as predicted by the gentleman, ‘‘a pri- 
vate station the post of honor,” though I think 


he will never go into retirement because “‘ fools | 


and rogues bear sway;’’ yet for the honor of his 
country and the honor of Massachusetts he ought 
to go from the place he now occupies. Not even 
they—Sewarp and Sumner—have introduced any 
bill to repeal or even modify that law. If any one, 
either here or in the Senate, should attempt it, he 
will make himself ridiculous. No one supposes 
the possibility of its repeal. I have heard of no 
petition here to repeal that fugitive slave law; but 
passa platform that they shall not be received, 


and you will soon have thousands of them. Agi- | 


tation cannot cease, until Southern gentlemen re- 
fuse to take part in it. Neither Southern Whigs 
or Northern Whigs are guilty of agitation on 
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‘© negro ”’ upon the 


: and Boston. 
:, the 


catch them young when you are going to bring 
them upin the right way.” He did notatay there 
|| quite Jong enough, I fear, to retain that conserv- 
ative feeling taught by the Old North State, al- 
i though Tennessee is nearer and dearer to us than 
i, any other State in the Union, and her citizens 
more strongly resemble ours than those of any 
other State. I wish my friend from Tennessee 
had remembered that when he wrote a late letter 
i referring to the proceedings of the Whig caucus. 
' I wish he had thought of the fact that an honorable 
i; Senator was born in that State, and that he had 
been on terms of friendship with him before he 
made use of the harsh expressions he has in that 
‘letter. The “ thunder” he talks about, has no ter- 
rors for me. I think if my friend knows me at 
-all, he is aware of that. 

When General Harrison was nominated in 
Harrisburg, there were shouts then, and threats 
of thunder to all Southern men who supported 
him. I wish I had his eloquent voice, to speak 
the truth as I feelit in my heart; | would call 
on my countrymen to beware of this unjust 
denunciation of those whose whole lives have 
been marked by patriotism and honor. In spite 
of all threats of thunder, I will follow the path of 
my duty, no matter who leaves it. There was 
such a shout there that General Harrison was an 
abolitionist, and every Southern man was told 
upon this floor that they would be swept awa 
in a torrent of indignation. They were told, 
‘ There will not be a grease spot left of you,” in 
Western phrase, if you support General Harri- 
son. North Carolina came into it. Georgia fol- 
lowed. Some good blows were struck by a friend 
of mine, a Senator now from Georgia, who never 
strikes but to a purpose. We carried the old 
North State amidst all this cry by Morehead’s stout 
arm and noble heart, whom we gave a larger ma- 
jority than for many years was given to any can- 
didate. Ido not know how many. That was in 
1840. The difference between that time and this 
is, I know General Scott’s opinions, but I knew 
porine of General Harrison, except from his 
| public life. I was right, and the result proved it. 
Eo Gentlemenneed not think that they will frighten 

me with thunders of indignation, if I have that 
small still voice, which i prize even above the 
shouts of my constituents. Gentlemen may talk 
| of these shouts and hurras! I can retire to my 

quiet home, as I was a candidate against my earn- 
est solicitation, and came because I could pre- 
vail on no good man to come in my place.. I can 
be as happy a man in retirement as my friend 
from Tennessee—as happy as he deserves to be 
for his past services, and’ a happier man than he 
will be, if he goes on in his present course. He 
;, is too much disposed to play the Pope, and if he 
ever goes to the country white the Pope is, Mr. 
Chairman, he will not stay there long. He has 
_ not that spirit he learned in his native State. He, 
|. like the Turk, will bear no partner near his throne. 
The old father, the Pope, will have a harder sub- 
ject to manage than ever the Whig party had. 

e must be the little Pope in his own canine: 
| or there will be no peace in the country. 

Why, said he, have we had in the North any 
evidence of a disposition to stand by the South? 
I point to meetings in Philadelphia, New York, 
Į point to Mr. Fillmore’s friends in 
mpire State—to Mr. Webster’s in New 


|: floor of the House. It is easy enough to preach 
secession in times of high excitement in some 
ji parts of our country, to inflame it, and let it 
' sweep us along the waves, instead of resisting it 
: and acting against it, as my friend from Tennessee 
‘| has taught me to do for several years past. 

| The gentleman said that I read m 

ii Florida out of the party. I beg pardon, I did not. 


upon this floor, I am not the man. If anybody 
endeavors to assume power here, he is the man, 
and before I get thròugh I will show that he has 
been addicted to it of late. The gentleman tells 
me that he is a native of my State. Iam proud 
| of that, but he was caught and carried away a little 
|| too young to have been taught that conservative 
feeling which she instils into the hearts of her sons. 
| Dr. Johnson said of Scotchmen, ‘“ You have to 


friend from |: 


‘| 1 thought he said he was going to leave us himself, 
ii and then it was I told him the sooner the better. 

| The gentleman compares me to a Pope issuing ` 
| bulls of excommunication. If there is any Pope : 


|, England—the whole of them. How many thou- 
‘sands have they there? Has not Mr. Fillmore 
| identified himself with the compromise measures ? 
i Has he not taken a son of that old North State in 
| his Cabinet, and put him at the head of the Navy, 
| and sustained him in issuing orders to the marines 
in Philadelphia to aid in executing the fugitive 
|: law, and if necessary, to shoot down rioters? Has 
he not placed the gentleman from Louisiana, (Mr. 
Conrad, ) another slaveholding State, in command 
of the whole Army, which will at any time be at 
: his command to execute the law, and protect 
i: Southern men in their efforts to secure their pro 

i: erty? Where are the thousands and thousands 
i whom the gentleman addressed in New York— 
: whose shouts still linger in his ears? Where are 
all the thousands of Fillmore men in the State of 
New York? The gentleman yet says there is no 
i indication of a support to the South. Then Mr. 
ii Fillmore has got no friends at the North, if what: 
| the gentleman says is taken to be true. How caa 


ri 
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the gentleman hope to elect either Mr. Fillmore || Mr. CAMPBELL. Iremember very well that 


or Mr. Webster, if there are no friends of the 
South in the Northern States? The South has 
many friends in case of one nomination, and none 
in case of any other! He says, for twelve years, 
he has heard this cry that there was no danger. 
Well, sir, during that whole twelve years, m 
friend from Tennessee has been himself, and 
have been denounced as an Abolitionist, He has 
been denounced for defending, even, his constitu- 
tional opinions, They have not changed him, 
and do not change his opinions upon certain sub- 
jects. 

Mr. GENTRY. It has been because I have 
been firm and determined in my exertion to pre- 
vent the formation of a sectional part—resisting 
that tendency at home, and resisting it abroad— 
that I feel I have a right to speak now. 

The time has come, and the last time, so long 

romised—the time to nationalize the Whig party. 

have a right to speak freely upon the subject. 
The time has come now, and if the promises are 
not to be redeemed now, they never will be, and 
1 shall be forced, contrary to my will, contrary to 
my idea ef what is best for the country, into a 
sectional position. As I said before, and which 
I repeat now, if 1 must desectionalize, I will be 
careful to desectionalize upon the right side of the 
line. 

Mr. STANLY. My friend did not go that in 
1848. Hewas, if Iam not greatly mistaken, in 
the Philadelphia Convention that nominated Gen- 
eral Taylor. Somebody there offered a resolution 

ledging the Whig party to vote for no one but a 

hiv. I believe this indomitable Whig from 
Ohio [Mr. CamPBELL] was the very man. 
it is: 

“ Resolved, That, as it is the first duty of the representa- 
tives of the Whig party of the United States to preserve the 
integrity of the principles of that party, the claims of no 
candidate can be considered by this Convention, unless the 
candidate stands pledged to maintain and carry out the car- 
dinal principles of the Whig party.” 

Where did you hear the glorious voice of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] at that 
time? Where was the man whose eloquent tones 
were raised against platforms—— 

Mr. GENTRY. That was not a platform. 

Mr. STANLY. As Nathan said unto David, 
«Thou art the man!” [Laughter.] 

Mr.GENTRY. There was no platform; there 
‘was none introduced, except that which proposed 
to commit it to the Wilmot proviso. [Laughter.] 
But there was an effort mada to prescribe for the 
members of the Convention who they should, or 
should not, vote for. I remember I made a very 
indignant, and, I think, a very proper protest 
against such an attempt at usurpation—claiming 


that every member there came commissioned by | 


his constituents with a right to cast his vote ac- 


cording to their sentiments; and it was not inthe | 
power of that Convention to say who they should 
| 


or should not vote for. 


platform large enough for some folks. The gen- 
tleman had a platform at the Whig caucus the 


other night, offered by which to test parties, to 
Who | 


make them come up and swear allegiance. 
resisted the test in Philadelphia? Mr. Gentry 


said, as reported in a paper of that day, ‘ He was : 


opposed to our telling the people for whom they 
ought to vote.” But now, it is right to tell them 
for whom they must not vote! 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. My name has 
been connected with this account of that Conven- 
tion. 
member it to the last days of my life. It will be 
remembered that General Taylor had written 
various letters, asserting that he would accept all 


sorts of nominations—a Democratic nomination, | 


ora Native American nomination, &c. In that 
condition of things, I desired the Convention to say 


that the nominee should be a Whig, and intro- | 


duced the resolution. The honorable gentleman 


from Tennessee, (Mr. Gewnrry,] the honorable | 


gentleman from Georgia—gentlemen who appear 
to have left the party—and various gentlemen from 
the South, asserted that it was out of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I hope the gen- 
tleman will not intimate that [ was a. member. I 
was not there. [Laughter.] 


Here ` 


I remember the scene well, and shall re- | 


i the 
| H ear, again, the tone of command from the gen- 
j| tleman from Tennessee; 


The Whig Congressional Caucus, &c.—Mr. Stanly. 


‘the honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gentry] was there, and made a speech, and I 
have here the official proceedings, in which he 
assumed that the convention had ne right to pass 
any resolution, or to do anything else than to name 
the man who was to be a candidate. : 

Mr.STANLY. The gentleman from Ohio said 

. he thought the gentleman from Georgia opposed 


his resolution at Philadelphia. I think I op- | 


posed it. I was opposed to platforms then. Isaid | 
it was wrong, and when a gentleman from Ala- ' 
bama made a motion to take the Allison letter : 
as the platform, I moved to lay it upon the table. | 
I said I would take the man upon his life and char- ` 
acter. My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] 
wanted no platform, and I was with him. What. 
-has changed the principles? I stand just where 
I did, and where I have always stood. Let us i 
hear further what he says. If he ‘t cannot reform | 
the Whig party, he will destroy it.” Thatis what ' 
_he said this morning. My friend from Tennessee | 
: will allow me to say to him, in all kindness, that | 
|. will be a little too much even for his strength and | 
that of my friend from Florida, [Mr. Casext,] or | 


i; the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Marswatt,] | 


or any other three, and their history will be writ- 


| 

° . | 

ten in two or three lines: i 
i 


& Three wise men of Gotham went to sea in a bowl; 


{Laughter.] Their fate will be like that of the 
three wise men of Gotham. 

Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman does not desire 
to misstate me, I presume. I said that I would 
do what I could to destroy it. I did not assume 
that I had that power, and I have a great deal of 
confidence in my, capacity that way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STANLY. The gentleman says he hasa 
great deal of confidence. It is a new character 
for him to be an architectof ruin. He has done a 
good deal to build up the Whig party of his 
State, and he has some Whigs there who will not 
listen to his call, to change the principles which he 
has always advised them to vote. It is a new part | 

` for him, and I think he will find himself in a bad 

` fix. If the Whig party does not nationalize itself, | 
he says he will leave. gccording to his argument : 

` they have refused to doit already, and the Whig 

arty was dissolved when the caucus broke up. į 

i| He says, in substance, in the speech which I have 
i| before me, in the Daily Globe, of May 19th, and 
i| which I Have not time to comment upon as I de- 
‘| sire, that the Whig party is now dissolved, be- 
‘| cause they would not adopt that resolution. I 

think that is the inference from it. 


I have no |: 
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| get Northern Whigs to meet Southern Whigs upon a prin- 
ciple of action which we deemed to be important to the’ 
peace and harmony of the country and the preservation of 
he Union, and an indispensable means of muintaining the 
unity of the Whig party as a political organization, ex- 
tending over the whole country, North and South.” 

An indispensable means of maintaining the unity 
of the Whig party; yet he had no hope it would 
be passed! And then he winds up with the fol- 

: lowing authoritative declaration. He says: 

t The safety of the Union requires of the candidate not 
only that he shall be publicly and unequivocally pledged 
‘to regard the compromise measures as a final settlement 
of the dangerous questions they embraced,’ but that the po- 
litical organization upon which he relies for election shall 
be of such a character ns to wield all the influences of a 
presidential canvass directly in favor of reconciling the 
winds of the people, North and South, to the aeceptance of 
those measures as a final adjustment of the sectional con- 
troversies which made their enaetment a public necessity. 
‘These are the conditions upon which alone my huinble sup- 
port will be accorded to any presidential aspirant at the 
next election.” 

| The only conditions of his powerful support, 
that all the influences of a presidential canvass 
shall be used to agitate people to be reconciled ! 

The address of the seceders has several such 

modest statements as the above—such as *‘ it was 
‘deemed material the meeting should pass upor 
‘ another proposition before proceeding to determine 
‘time and place.” Itwasto be done ‘* before pro- 


Had the bow! been stronger, my tale had been longer.” E ceeding to” the steps preparatory for a conven- 
S 3 


tion of the Whig party. It was to be ‘insisted 
upon.” 

It is also said in the Address—‘ In addition to 
‘ the determination of the time and place for hold- 
‘ ing the National Convention, MarsHa.v’s resolu- 
* tion suggested the Congressional caucus resolu- 
t tion of December, 1851, as a condition precedent to 
‘ the union of the Whig members of Congress in 
‘ the approaching canvass.” Can anything more 
clearly show a purpose on the part of some to 
break up the W higeparty unless they had their 
own way? 

My friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] in 
the early part of the session, figured handsomely, 
as he always does upon this floor, and elsewhere, 
in escorting Governor Kossuth in here with a 
Free-Soiler from Ohio, [Mr. Cartrer.] Sup- 

ose he had brought a Kossuth resolution into the 
hig caucus, and insisted that the Whig party 

i must nationalize itself,and go against the *‘ narrow- 
minded doctrines of the old Federal party,” and 
| for extending liberty to all men in the world, and 
: to bring us down to the Kossuth platform; then 
if he can do this, and others can do likewise, the 

' Whig party is dissolved. Had the resolution of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Marsuati} 


time to read the speech, and I will print extracts 

from it, that all may see that part of the argument. . 

He hopes it will be saved. 

"Mr. GENTRY. Iam afraid it will not be. 
Mr. STANLY. And, therefore, it is, he wants 

this platform. It is not for the country, for it is 


|’ safe enough without a platform, except with one 
Mr. STANLY. What is a platform? One. 
plank will do, where a few fellows may stand, like | 
a Buffalo platform; one resolution may make a | 


i man. 1 commented too much upon the speech of 
the gentleman in reply to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, (Mr. Canido follow it out to-day. The 
party is dissolved now, according to these gentle- 
men. 
In that speech, in the Globe of May 19th, he 
says: 


S¢ 1t was the wish of those who signed the Address to give : 
to it the fullest possible effect, as being an expression of the 
fized principes and Ea se of the Southern Whig party, 
and as proclaiming to the Northern Whig party the ondi 
tion, and the only condition, upon which the unity of the : 
Whig party, as a party, extending North and South, could | 
be maintained.” i 


He says further: 


“ We aimed, I say, at nothing more, proposed nothing 
: more, did nothing more than to invite them to agree with 
us, as far as we ourselves were concerned, and as fas asour 
action would have any influence on the country, upon a basis 
:, of party action which we deemed to be essential to the main- 
tenance of the unity of the Whig party.” 


f 


jl Apain, he says: “ We were inviting our North- |. 
ern 


ig brethren to meet us on this platform”’— : 

| for what purpose? Suppose it had been adopted, 

|. the gentleman would only support his favorite for | 

the Presidency. The action of the caucus could : 

ij not have altered his conduct, for the gentlenfan | 

said, as reported in his speech, ** he hadno hope”? 
would pass. 


|“ The great object in introducing that resolution was, to 


been adopted, would that have satisfied by col- 
league, pae Cuwweman?] He had another rela- 
ting to the fugitive law, and would probably have 
seceded had that been laid on the table. 

The gentleman said Scott cannot be loved as 
Taylor and Jackson could. This loving, you are 
old enough to know, is a matter of taste. Some 
folks love others very much whom others cannot 
like at all. There is no accounting for tastes. Is 
my friend against General Scott? 

r. GENTRY. I do like him very well per- 
sonally. 


Mr. STANLY. I do not want anything more 


i than that for Tennessee. Why does he like him 


personally? If he knows him so long as a trueand 
devoted friend of his country, ashe has proved him- 
self to be in peace and war; with us in favor of the 
compromise, and telling the Free-Soilers that it 
_ is their duty to vote for the compromise measures, 
' will not his (Mr. ET constituents trust in 
his judgment, sincerity, and penetration of charac- 
ter? Tobe surethey will. The gentleman liked 
General Taylor. I have no doubt that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. MarsnarL] liked 


_ Taylor until after he died. My friend from Flor- 


ida (Mr. Camia] liked Taylor up to the hour of 
his death and no longer. Why did not my friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. PERS, love Jackson for 
his lovable qualities? But he did not love him so 
much. : 
Mr. GENTRY. Sol did. 
. Mr. STANLY. You did not support his Ad- 
ministration. 
: Mr. GENTRY. I admired him very much, 
' and loved him when I was young, but my prin- 
ciples required me to oppose him myself. Many 
of those Tennessee warriors whom he had led to 
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battle woon many a field of victory, though they l| 
would shed tears at the recital of his achievements, | 
adhered to principle; and, in the performance of | 
their duty, voted against him. i 

Mr.STANLY. There is no evidence of Scott’s 
wanting popularity. The gentleman says it is 
known that Scott cannot get a Southern State. 
How does the gentleman know any more about 
North Carolina than I do? 

Mr. GENTRY. From general reasoning. 

Mr. STANLY. Am I not capable of general 
reasoning? Is not Mangum capable of general |. 
reasoning, who has been reasoning upon political 
matters for thirty-odd years? I tell the gentleman 
that he is mistaken upon that subject. But he 
reads front the New York Tribune what is said 
about Pierce. I refer the gentleman to what the 
New York Evening Post says of General Scott: 
that he disgraced himself going and electioneering 
with members for the fugitive law; and that Mr. 
Pierce has not been disgraced, as Scott has, by 
“‘boasting”? that he was in favor of that fugitive 
slave law. That law, says the New York Post, 1] 
is indebted to General Scott’s influence for passing | 
it. What is there in that? Let them go there. 
The Tribune is no worse than the Post. The one | 
has a few important principles scattered along in | 
it, with Kossuthism, which my friend likes; and | 
the Post goes abolition and everything which my i 
friend has dared to fight agains! these twelve years. || 
One paper is as good as the other. Let him look || 
to it. 

The gentleman says, all who vote in Convention `` 
from the South for General Scott will be “ branded 
with infamy.” Hard words these. Several of our 
Southern Conventions have instructed their dele- 

tes to vote for Mr. Fillmore first, and to vote; 
or any man who was the nominee of the party, 
and known to be a compromise man. But my 
friend from Tennessee overrules all the conven- | 

. tions in districts and States, and says that if they | 
go fora man whom the world knows is in favor 
of the compromise measures, they are going to be 
“branded with infamy.” The gentleman would 
have the delegates obey him, not those who send 
them to the Convention. 

It is said that Sewaan will control the 
Northern Whig party. I do not know that I have 
had three minutes conversation with him this |! 
session—not half as long as the gentleman from | 
Kentucky [Mr. Marsnatt] had, when he seceded 
from the Whig caucus. Will he not have as much 
control over Fillmore as anybody else? Will he 
not bring the same talent, the same capacity, the 
same genius, the same power of controlling, the 
same mighty influence, which the gentleman seems 
to be so much afraid of, into the Whig party, if 
Mr. Fillmore should be nominated and elected? 
Who would nationalize usthen? Where are you 
then! I think if the gentleman is left to kick out | 
of the traces, he may not be able to stand to his | 
determinatiog. What is to become of him if he || 
opposes Scott? I presume the gentleman thinks || 
that we have to be beaten any how, according to `! 

- his argument. The Democrats boasted of that in `; 
the early part of the session. They need not lay | 
that flattering unction to their souls. My excel- '' 
lent friend from Illinois, (Mr. Bissex,]~made a | 
boast of this kind some two or three months ago, | 
but if gentlemen will wait until they hear the | 
shouts that will come up in a short time, we will ` 
tell you a thing or two about who is likely to be 
elected as President. What will the gentleman do | 
with the anti-abolition Whigs in Boston, if he |, 
leaves us? How will he part with such an excellent || 

. Whig as the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Par- | 
ek] who succeeds Julian, a member of the last : 

Congress, recently sitting side by side witha negro | 

man and a negro woman, in convention in Ohio? i 

Rut the Whigs of Indiana, in that district, have | 

sent here a compromise Whig, and a gentleman, | 
in the place of that Democratic Free-Soiler. Can |; 
the gentleman from Tennessee part with such |: 
friends? 

Now, Sewarp is bad enough, I know—so bad 

that some folks think he has a cloven foot and a 

pair of horns on his head, {laughter;] but he is no 
worse than Sumner, nor half as bad. And Sew- if 
arp and Sumner are both Kossuth men, and |: 
would, therefore, agree with the gentleman from |i 
Tennessee better than with most of us. - 
Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman from North 


eat 


f 
|? 
id 


iP 
it 


` yielding to their doctrines? 


` to Kossuth, as there is for saying that General 


` who will not come down and swear allegiance to | 


. will be their man. 


: more than there is t 


‘man something, if I had time, that would make 


| compromise measures. 


The Whig Congressional Caucus, &c.—Mr. Stanly. 


t 

Carolina will allow me to say that no gentleman 
upon this floor made a more distinct protest |! 
against the views and doctrines of Kossuth than I |! 
did. The gentleman, therefore, does me injustice |; 
if he remembers what I said. | 
Mr. STANLY. Ido not remember it; for my | 
friend, that day, sat in the direction of the door, ' 
and his voice was so loud, and the reverberation : 


_ was so great, that I told him afterwards I could 
: not hear what was said. 


I do not, therefore, re- 
member what he said. Butif the gentleman from 
Tennessee, in company with the Free-Soilers, © 
could receive and wait upon Kossuth, with his 
round hat with the black feather in it, why cannot 
General Scott treat all men with respect without 
Why, has not Kos- 
suth as much influence over himas Sewarp has | 


` over Scott? They are both magicians—both re- . 


markable men; and there is just as much reason, | 
and more, for saying that the gentleman belongs . 


Scott belongs toSewarp. Now, Sewarp is a deep | 
man. I have heard that there are lakes: in the | 
West in which the fish can be seen sixty feet be- 
low the surface. I think Sewarp can see sixty | 
feet below the surface, and that, too, in muddy | 
water. 

I think, if General Scott is elected, it will re- 
store harmony to this great country. But, if Scott 
is beaten—if ie is rejected by a sectional vote, and 
the North are told that they shall have no man 


what a little corporal’s guard say shall be the plat- 
form of the party, Sewarp calculates that at the 
end of four years, this great North will come 
over with their thirteen millions that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ranrout] told 
as about the other day, and that Billy Sewarp | 
hus the tendency of the ` 
course of the gentleman from Tennessee—I do not 

say that he desires it—is to make this sectional 

party, and to elevate the man he thinks next to 


' old Satan himself, into the presidential chair. - 
` Sewarp control Scott! Where is the evidence of 


it? There is not a particle of evidence of it, any _ 
at Kossuth controls the gen- | 


tleman from Tennessee. I could tell the gentle- 


him—I was going to say ashamed—but I will not |! 
say he has done anything to be ashamed of yet— 
but that would surprise him. There are some | 
persons in this country, and in the Senate—I will 
not say that Sewarp is one of them—who are 
mighty fond of getting into certain company—a 
good deal like the Lady Goldsmith talked of — 
« Madam Blaize— 

The King himself did folfow her 

When she did go before.” 
So Scott follows Sewanrp if he walks along the | 
street after him, or goes to the same church; but | 
nothing else. : 

The gentleman from Tennessee referred to the 
fact, which I had seen stated in the papers, and |i 
which struck me with as much horror as it does ` 
the gentleman himself, that Sewarn invited ne- i 

roes to his house. I hope the gentleman from |! 

ennessee will give even old Satan his due, as I f 
understand that that was all a mistake. : 

Mr. GENTRY. It was so stated in the papers, 
and { have never seen it contradicted. | 

Mr. BROOKS. They were Bloomers, not ne- 

oes. - 
E Mr. STANLY. Well, I should not like to have 
Bloomers about my house, but folks have differ- | 
ent notions respecting such matters, and there is ; 
no accounting for taste. Besides, I understand 
that there are some very clever folks at the North | 
who put on that dress. But Iam informed that ; 
itis a mistake that Sewarp invited any negroes to 
his house. I say this in justice to him. 

Sir, General Scott was the advocate of those | 
I know the fact. I hap- | 
pened to be here in September, 1850, et the close , 
of that awful session, when the minds of the best 
and wisest in the land were filled’ with gloom and | 
apprehension at the expected loss of those meas- | 
ures. You remember how long we hung here | 
divided, and how full of gloom and apprehension 
we were. When at last those measures were 
passed, bonfires were lighted in Washington, 
guns were fired, and the people went round and 
shouted at the houses of Cass, Dickinson, Web- 


| 


ster, and the other great men, and Clay, who 
ought te be named first, as he was first in all 
those matters, and as he always was first in the 
countrys while he was able to speak for him- 
self. 

Well, sir, General Scott had been all along 
urging upon everybody to go for those measures— 
sometimes, as I thought, to an indecorous extent 
—laying aside the proprieties of his station, and 
going as far as any man did to advocate those 
measures. With that same full heart that ani- 
mated all our Southern friends, I went that night 
to pay my respects to Mr. Webster, and congrat- 
ulate him on the passage of those measures. I 


, found there the hero of Churubusco, Chapultepec, 


and Lundy’s Lane—names that do not seem to 
give much pleasure to the ears of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. I found that hero there, í 
thought with the big drops of joy filling his eyes, 
congratulating Webster on the service he had 


, rendered to the country in aiding the passage of 


those measures. “Sir, it was a picture which I 
hope we shall have hereafter placed among our 
national paintings—paisted by such an artist as 
the one who did that noble picture of ‘* Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware’’—a picture of the con- 
queror of Mexico congratulating the great defender 
of the Constitution upon his successful efforts in 
passing those measures. And yet this man is 
said to be the candidate of Stwarp, and Southern 
men are arto ying themselves against him, for 
what reason Heaven only knows. 

Sir, I hope that in the course of a few weeks 


' the gentleman from Tennessee will come back to 
; that calm reason which has marked his course. I 


trust that when he hears the shout of exultation that 
will go up in November next—whether Fillmore, 
Webster, or Scott be our candidate—it will rejoice 
his heart, for a Whig triumph can bring no sor- 
row tohim. Sir, consideration will come like an 
angels and he will leave the little corporal’s guard 
and stand shoulder to shoulder in our front rank, 
where he has always been, and where I delight 
to follow him. I shall be found there, I hope, 
trying todo my duty under his lead, if he will 
ey his powerful arm, and give me a chance to 
0 80. 

I shall not detain the House by reading further 
extracts from the speech made by the gentleman 
the other day. It shows a foregone conclusion on 
the part of the gentleman, that the Whig party 
was dissolved the moment that resolution was re- 
jected in the caucus. I have not time to go into 
that matter now. I went into it, however, yester- 
day, and I must leave that part of my speech to 
stand as my answer to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. Sir, I admit that there are thousands of 
Democrats in this country, who are as true to the 
Union as the Whigs are. I believe, too, that both 
of the great parties of the country are true to the 
Constitution and the Union. I have no fear that 
abolition excitement can sever this Union, but as 
a Southern man, I pray Almighty God most de- 
voutly to save us from having the issue of the sla- 
very question adopted by either or part of the 
great parties. Sir, if the Whig, party take the 
same course as the Democrats have done, you 


i keep alive, and perpetrate the slavery issue, and 


make it an issue in our contests in all tinfe to come. 
That is what l fear, in all sincerity, and I hope 
Heaven will save our country from the horrors 
that must come upon us, when we recognize sla- 
very as a party issue, and make platforms upon 
the subject. ; 

Sir, Í thank the gentleman from Ohio, and the 
committee, for having afforded mea chance thus 
briefly to put myself right, after the remarks of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. I yet hope that 
he will come back among us. Rut whether 
he does or not—no matter who is nominated at 
the Whig Convention, if he standa upon the 
compromise measures—and no man will be nom- 
inated who does not—no matter who is nomi- 
nated, I shall be found doing my duty against 
secession. 

If there is any platform, I want one against se- 
cession as well as abolition, free trade, the annex- 
ation of Cuba, ‘$ Young America,” and all the 
other enormities which diene the platform of 
the Deniocratic party, Whoever may be the 
nominee of our party, I shall be found there doing 
my duty; and though ag an orator, I shall not be 
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greeted with such shouts as my friend from Ten- 
nessee, I shall, at least, have a quiet conscience, 
which is above all other earthly dignities, which || 
no shouts can deprive me of, no assaults take |, 
away from me; and if I fall in that contest, I shall .; 
fall with the stars and stripes of my country fly- 
ing over my head! I shall fall happy if I can 
contribute anything to keep any of its stars in 
their proper place. Let me but see the national 
flag, the Union flag, flying over me, I will depart, | 
© And smile to see its splendours fly 
In triumph o’er my closing eye!” 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES—PARTY ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. P. GENTRY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In rae Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, i 
June 14, 1852. | 


The CHAIRMAN stated that the first ques- || 
tion under consideration was House bill No. 43, 
“ making appropriations for the current and con- 
‘tingent expenses of the Indian department, and | 
‘for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various In- 
‘dian tribes for the current year ending June 30, 
‘t 1853,” upon which the gentleman from Ten- ; 
nessee [Mr. Gentry] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Chairman, I have not | 
obtained the floor to-day to discuss the merits or || 
the demerits of the bill which is nominally, at | 
least, the question under consideration before this |' 
committee; but to avail myself of that common | 
law which permits the members of this House, | 
when in Committee of the Whole on the state of |! 
the Union, to discuss.any question which may be | 
regarded as important to the Republic. Although . 
some week or two ago, when responding briefly ' 
to a speech made by my friend and colleague from ` 
the Nashville district, Mr. Cuxiom,] I announced 
my purpose to discuss fully and at length, at some ; 
suitable time, the important questions referred to | 
by him on that occasion, a habitual disinclination |! 
to occupy the valuable time of this committee with |' 
speech-making would have kept mesilent, I believe, 
but for the speech of the honorable gentleman from | 
North Carolina (Mr. Staniy] on Saturday: even- 
ing last. In that speech he expressed some views 
and opinions in which I do not concur, and the 
tendency of which I deem to be eminently mis- 
chievous. He occupies a prominent and conspic- 
uous position among the Southern Whigs of the 
United States, and f fear if his speech should pass ' 
unanswered, that the conclusion might be arrived , 
at by gentlemen from the North, here and else- : 
where, who might, if they chose, exercise a very | 
considerable influence upon the consultations of 
that Whig Convention which is to assemble at 
Baltimore in a few days, which may induce them 
to exercise that influence in a manner adverse to 
what I believe to be the true interests of the coun- 
try. I have, therefore, obtained the floor to con- 
trovert and combat the idea set forth by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, and to endeavor at ` 
least to impress the opinion that the view which : 
he presented on Saturday evening is not common `` 
to the people of any Southern State in this Union. |! 

lf I understood the honorable member from i 
North Carolina—and I may have misunderstood `; 
him, for I was in a position where I could not |: 


hear him very distinctly—he expressed himself‘! 
decidedly opposed to the introduction into, or the ; 
adoption by, that Convention of any resolutions | 
which should recognize the series of measures |! 
passed by the last Congress to adjust the sectional `; 
controversies between the Northern and Southern ` 
States of the American Union, as a compromise. He ‘| 


roclaimed himself in favor of the nomination of .; 
_ Mr. Fillmore as the Whig candidate for the Presi- 
dency; but taking his speech in connectiog with | 
speeches heretofore made, and letters written and 
published by him during the present session of | 
Congress, I think it will not be imputed to me that | 
I do him Anjintice when I say, that the fair and |: 
legitimate inference from his speeches and his let- i 
tera is this: That while indvidual he would prè- |, 
fer Mr. Fillmore, he looks to the probability of _ 
the nomination of General Scott. And I thinkhe | 
will not say that itis an unfair inference from his : 
“speeches and his letters, that the whole influence | 


`: whole 
| Scott as the 
| I differ with the gentleman. 


; matter of high national importance, rising infinitely | 


: that both of the great political organizations of | 
‘the country should avail themselves of the op- | 


i that sectional strife, sectional antagonism, de- 


; Let us, then, trample under foot every mean and | 
: paltry consideration of party, and do our duty to 


| do. 
| important to the interests of the Union, I have to 
; say now, that I would infinitely prefer to be de- 


| if we must make a presidential fight, without re- 


which he is able to wield over the public opinion 
of the State which he represents, the Southern 
States generally, and the American Union, has 


been wielded to prepare that State which he in į 


part represents, and the Southern States, and the 
hig party of the Union, to accept General 
hig candidate for the Presidency. 
I deem it to be a 


above all mere paltry, temporary party interests, 


portunity which this hour and this occasion fur- | 
nishes to nationalize theméelves, and so to shape 


: their presidential organizations as to bring all the ; 


influences which those two great political organi- ` 
zations can wield to bear upon the American heart 


: and mind, with a view to harmonize, to conciliate | 
- the North and the South, and to give tranquillity 


Union—every part and parcel of our Union—to i 
recognize all of the obligations which the Consti- į 
tution imposes, and to bring the public men in i! 
each section to a resolute enunciation of a pur- | 
pose to maintain the obligations of the Constitu- ! 
tion everywhere, and to throw the whole weight | 


i and influence of both of these two great party | 
| organizations in favor of teaching the people the 


truth and their duties under the Constitution, 


': North and South. 


I believe if the two great political organizations 
of the country act upon this principle, that great 
good tothe Republic now, and for long years here- 
after, will result. I believe that the bitter feeling, . 
the unfraternal passions which these sectional] 

uestions to which I have referred have engen- 

ered, will be obliterated and expunged; that the 
people of the whole American Union will again 
fraternize as brothers—harmonize and together 
uphold the institutions which they have inherited 
from their fathers—and that our Republic, restored 
to tranquillity and harmony, shielding, protecting, 
and making happy all of its children, will go for- 
ward in its career of prosperity, greatness, and 
glory; and be as a sun in the heavens to all of the 
nations of the earth, lighting up their pathway to ` 
freedom and happiness like that which we enjoy. 
And if these two great parties do not thus act, 
1 have serious and infu fears that the fountain | 
of bitter waters, which as we hoped had been | 
sealed forever by the exertions of those brave and 
noble patriots who codperated together in passing ' 
the compromise measures, will be reopened; and | 


nunciations of the North by the South, and the 
South by the North, will again be the order 
of the day; and that presently, instead of argu- 
ment, reason, and the ballot-box to adjust ques- 
tions relating to the interests of this great Republic, 
we shall be thrown upon that last resort—the - 
cartridge-box, bayonets, and the sword. That: 
is what I fear. Talk not to me about party victory 
or defeat when such interests as these are involved ! 
Better, infinitely better, be defeated by doing your _ 
duty to the country than to win a mean and ruin- 
ous party triumph by bringing upon it evils 
such as those I have suggested ! 

I will not look to the question of victory or de- 
feat. I see plainly, and every man must see, what ` 
is the path of duty if we are trying to take care of 
the public interest, and to make safe the Republic. ` 


our country. Thatis what I think we ought to 
And, as a Whig, a Southern Whig, a na- 
tional Whig, that has believed the maintenance 
of that party and its ascendency was valuable, was 


feated. I would rather make the presidential fight, 


ceiving the vote of a solitary State in the Union, 
upon such principles as are national in their char- 
acter and tend to produce the results I have 
indicated, than to carry every State in the Union, 
and be borne to spoils sade plunder by the sac- 
rifice of the permanent interests of the country. 
And he who cannot work himself up to this sen- |; 
timent, and to this principle, has not, in my opin- |, 
ion, studied and comprehended the duties of a |; 
patriot. I say, I deem it a matter of high national |: 
importance, reaching far beyond the present, reach- i; 


1 _ by the Whig 
i to the country, and bring each section of the |; 


' patriotic, no 


; involved in this 
' put together. 


, mony here to-day, 


' that peri 


: as to produce the 
: that canvass will 


ing deep into the future, affecting vitally, and 
perhaps forever, the fate and fortunes of this Re- 
public, that these two great political organizations 
shall nationalize themselves in the approaching 


|| presidential contest. If they fail to do so, sectional 


| strife, the end of which no man can foresee, and 
all the evils which we had hoped were overcome 


i: by the enactment of the compromise measures, 


will come back upon us with increased force. 
That is my belief. Sincerely entertaining this 
opinion, it is quite in vain for any man to raise 
the cry of party! party! PARTY! to me, to se- 
duce me from the performance ofa duty which con- 
nects itself with the accomplishment of these great 
objects, addressing themselves to the welfare of 
my country. 
Bat the honorable member from North Carolina 
thinks there ought not to be any platform adopted 
Nawonal Convention. He is dis- 
gusted with platforms. Well, I think there has 
beén a good deal in some of the platforms which 
is well calculated to inspire such a feeling; but 
there is something in the late platform of the Dem- 
ocratic party at Baltimore which is eminently 
Ble, and honorable. I would feel myself 
personally degraded if 1 would raise a question 


| upon that point. They have come up to the neces- 


sities of the hour, and adopted reso utions which , 
cover the whole question in reference to the sec- 
tional difficulties which have disturbed the har- 


| mony and threatened the existence of the Union. 
' They have so met that question as to nationalize 
| themselves. 


Thetwo great parties of the country have differed 


‘in opinion, and may yet retain and maintain those 


differences of opinion upon questions of mere ex- 
pediency; which, though important, are infinitely 
insignificant whencompared with the consequences 
quent e than all of those 
aiving at present all discussion 
In regard to those points in their platform which’ 
do not meet my approval, I give them my testi- 
efore the whole country—and 

truth and honor require every man to do it—that 
they have nobly come up to the necessities of the 
times, have adopted resolutions in regard to these 


; sectional questions, to which I have referred, the 


tendency of which, at least, is to nationalize the 
Democratic party, and bring it up toa high na- 
tional standard which will recognize the binding 
obligations of the Constitution in all its parts— 
North and South; and which tends to give peace, 
tranquillity, and security to the country, and per- 


; manence to the Union. 


Nothing which relates to those measures of ex- 
ediency, with respect to which the Whig and 
emocratic parties have heretofore differed, is 
practically involved in the next presidential elec- 
tion. The large Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate cannot possibly be overcome in the next four 


, years; and, consequently, no change of policy 


which es legislation can be éffected within 
od; and if the two great parties of the 
country fail to shape the presidential canvass so 
Re results I have designated, 
e nothing more than a merce- 


nary scramble for place, spoils, and plunder, and 


‘I do not perceive that any man who is entitled to 


the character of a gentleman and patriot, can have 
a motive to participate in it. ; 
The Whig party meets in convention, at Balti- 


; more, in a few days, and what are we to do? Are 
. we to stop short of this standard of patriotism, 
erected in the blaze of day and immediately under 
' our eye? If we stop short of that standard of pa- 
. triotism, how can we, without blushing, go before 
, the people and tell them that we are patriotic, and 


claim their sympathies, and ask their support any- 


; where? I would be ashamed to speak to any other 


than an Abolition audience upon that question, if 
we fall short of that standard. From auch an 


' audience only could I hope for’plaudits or huzzas. 
' The Whig party must nationalize itself at Balti- 


more, or cease to existas a party, extending over the 
whole Union, and such ought to be its fate. My 


' honorablefriend from North Carolina[Mr.Sranzy] 
:. bowed my friend from Florida [Mr. Ča BELL] very 


gracefully out of the Whig ranks for expressing 
some ideas like these. [have already drawn upon 
my firmness, and my philosophy, to prepare my- 
self for a similar denunciation. {Laughter.] With- 
out calling in question his authority to thunder 
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forth, in a political party, bulls of excommunication 


like those thundered forth by the Pope of Rome 
against every erring heretic, I say if he shall dis- 
miss me I will submit to it as well as I can. He 
has been too long in politics—he is too old in the 
political service, for me to presume to advise him, 


or make to him a suggestion having reference to ` 
the propriety of the course which he thinks proper 
ib- ` 


to pursue; but if he will pardon me for such a 

erty, I beg to suggest to him, that he had better 
set his ear for the thunders of excommunication 
emanating from a power more potential than he 
possesses. 
privilege of speaking upon this floor. Iam proud 


to avow always, that I am a native son of the | 


good old North State; and, being her son, I have 


studied the character of her people, and if E have `: 


not entirely misapprehended their character, their 
patriotism, and their intelligence, that thunder will 


soon break upon his ear, 1f he perseveres in the- 
course indicated by his speeches and his letters ; 
during the present session of Congress. Let him : 


look to it. 

How can the Whig party nationalize itself 
at Baltimore? The process is exceedingly plain, 
simple, and easy. he Southern branch of the 
Whig party havea right to demand of the North- 

_ern wing of that party, at Baltimore, that they 


nize as a com 


measures to which I have referred. When these 
measures were passed, they were very objection- 


were also very unacceptable to the Northern pev- 
e. 

The Whigs of the South, and many Demo- 
crats of the South, deemed them a safe and wise 
settlement of the controversies which had arisen 
between the two sections of the country; and in 
view of the evils which would follow if these 
measures were not accepted as a compromise, we 
went before the tribunal of public opinion and 


fought the battle there, and everywhere loyalty to ' 


the Union and a willingness to be at rest, and per- 


Carolina. If I understand the action of that State, 
even South Carolina has accepted this compromise 


as a settlement, if it shall be adhered to and exe- | 


cuted by the North. What hés been done at the 
North? Where at the North, in the Whig party, 
has this settlement been recognized as a compro- 
mise? Where and by whom, at the North, has 
the pledge been given, that it would be accepted as 
a final and permanent peace-offering, and that 
tranquillity, peace, and harmony should be restored 
upon this basis? Echo answers, where? There. 
was an idea that such a 
acaucus of Whig mem 
the election of a Speaker, at the beginning of the 
present session of Congress. But that has been 
repudiated by votes since given on this floor, by 
the very men who sat in that caucus. We made 
a similar trial in another caucus, which sat in the 


other end of the Capitol, and then it was out of 


order—a thing very proper in itself, but that was 


not the time and place exactly. [Laughter.] The | 
orth Carolina (Mr. | 
thinks it will be decidedly qut of place | 
y | that anybody can hear.” [Laughter.} This is 
oint of time, when the Whigs of the North will ; 
i on. 


honorable 
Sran.y] 
at Baltimore. 


gentleman from 
Oh! when shall we reach that happ 


ready, by their action on this subject, to pro- 
claim themselves patriots, and act as patriotism 
demands? 
it come? 
many years, 
much suffering. Time and 
past, upon this floor, 


ain, for twelve years 
have 


and whom I 
them, these speeches, these votes, I deem utterly 
inconsistent with the obligations of patriotism; 
and while I act with you upon other great ques- 
tions, if you persevere in this course, it 18 impos- 


sible for a Southern man, though agreeing with you | 


in regard to other questions of minor importance, 
to maintain effective coöperation with you. I have 
been constantly answered, ‘‘ Oh, don’t be uneasy, 
out votes and speeches mean nothing; weare butac- 


commodating ourselves to a temporary necessity; 


we do not meanany harm. These are but transient 
questions. This matter of abolition petitions will be 


I mean the people who gave him the : 


|! erated. 
t 
f 


pledge was made here, at || 
ers when proceeding to | 
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disposed of after a while, and this question of the 


annexation of Texas will pass away presently.” 
And when the territory from Mexico was acquired, | 
: they said ‘‘We will be obliged to settle that some | 
: way or some how. These are but transitory ° 
questions, and we are merely adapting ourselves 
to temporary necessities; and when we get through . 
with these questions, then we will place ourselves 


| where all men who claim the name of Whigs ` 


ought to stand, on national grounds, and harmo- : 
niously stand together, supporting these other 
- great measures, in which you are willing to coöp- 
erate with us.” Now, my opinion is, that the 
time has come. I say, I have waited, through | 
much tribulation, for this happy hour; and now | 
I demand the fulfillment of these promises, and 
call upon you now, when there 1s no excuse, — 
and no pretense of excuse, for withholding a: 
compliance with that demand, that you shall 
come up and nationalize yourselves, by recog- | 
nizing the fact that slavery is an institution | 
which the Constitution of the United States guar- 
anties and protects in the Southern States; and 
| also that the fugitive from labor, escaping from a : 
Southern State into a Northern, shall be deliv- 
| ered up on the claim of his owner. I demand . 


l| that you shall have the courage and patriotism to : 
i tell your people everywhere this constitutional 

’ shall do what they have never yet done: recog- | 
ise between the North and South— | 
binding upon both sections of the country—the series af | 


truth, and teach them that itis their duty to recog- , 


nize and abide by it. They enjoy the protection || 


and benefit of the Constitution in all that relates to | 


l. commerce, manufactures, and navigation; but | 
; ij when we come to that provision of it which was | 
able to a portion of the Southern people. They | 


given to usas aconsideration for agreeing to those | 


“ provisions of the Constitution which promote, in | 
ii so great a degree, their progpertty 
a 


and welfare, ; 


| we are answered, there is a higher law, which will : 


|| not permit us to carry out that provision of the ' 
| Constitution. 


{Laughter.} It will not do an 


; longer, gean and it shall not longer be tol i 


ganization extending through the whole extent of 
the country, North and South. You shall nation- 


À 1 , || alize or die; and if you refuse to do your duty, 
petuate that Union, triumphed—even in South | 


you ought to die. Upon this condition alone are ` 
you fit to exist. Except upon this condition, you 


are valueless to the country. You will never ren- | 


der it any service. «Have you no patriotism? 
` Can’t you work yourselves up to this plain and 
practical point of duty, about which no man in his | 


į excuses are utterly contemptible. Talk about trial | 
by jury, and allthat! It means nothing except to | 
conciliate that element in the North which denies | 
| that the Constitution of the United States ‘can give | 
toa Southern mana right of propery in his slave. | 
It means nothing more than that. It is a cow- 
ardly pandering to fanaticism, which, if not met, 
grappled with, and put down, will destroy this 
nation, and involve the States of this Union 1n fra- 
ternal war. But you cannot speak. When I 
have respectfully urged these facts and consider- 
| ations upon my Northern Whig brethren, they 
l! respond by saying: ‘* That is all right, and nobody 
l: intends any mischief at all; we do not propose to 


When will it come?—oh! when will | 
I have waited for that time, lo! these | 
through trials and tribulations, and , 
‘| as the honorable gentleman from North 
gone to honorable | 
gentlemen, who commanded my, pérsonal respect, | 
regarded as patriots, and said to li 


j 


slave law; just let us alone; but, for Go 
mighty’s sake, do not ask us to say this publicly, so 


what I understand to be the substance of their posi- 
Now, inall kindness, I submit it to the con- 
‘i sideration of honorable gentlemen, is such a posi- 
tion as this consistent with truth, manliness, and 
patriotism ? 

I have not intended to destroy the Whig party, : 
arolina ! 
[Mr. Sranzy] insinuated in reference to some 
gentlemen who have acted with me. Perhaps he 
embraced me among the number. Ido not know, 
! nordo Icare. I am seeking to reform, purify, and 
nationalize that party; and when I haye made an 
| honest effort for that object, and failed, then the 
next highest duty which I shall deem incumbent 
upon me, will be to destroy it as thoroughly as I | 
can. And I will perform it to the utmost extent 
‘ofmy power. I donot blink questions. In deal- 
‘| ing with political questions, it has been a rule with 
|| me throughout fife, never to deny the truth,’ 
nor assert that which was false. And if the dec- 
laration which I have made be treason, make the 
most of it. Bow me out of the party as quick as 


x 


he hour for settlement has arrived. You |; 
must do your duty, or die as a political party or- ' 


senses can have a doubt? All little pretexts and | 


agitate; we do not intend to repeal the fugitive ; 
Al- 


you please. I intend to stay in it so long as a 
patriotic and honorable man may stay, and to 
him who is left behind when I leave it, I say— 
good-by. (Laughter.] Crushing, blighting, 
annihilating popular indignation will rest upon 
: him if he lives south of Mason and Dixon’s 
. line. No man can go further than I have gone, 
and have ever been willing to go, consistently 
with honor and patriotism, to maintain this party 
organization. No man has appreciated more fully 
and thoroughly than I have done the danger 
likely to result from the formation of sectional 
parties; and now to-day I affirm that I regard such 
an organization as eminently adverse to the safety 
of the Union and the welfare of the Republic; and 
I will do all that I can to resist the tendency in 
that direction. I would deem it a national calam- 
ity for the Whig or Democratic party to be sec- 
tionalized. I think it eminently to the interest of 
the country that both of the two great political 
organizations should extend North and South. It 
will be an evil day, a portentous day for the Re- 
' public, when this fact shall cease to exist. I have 
| resisted, and I will resist, the formation of sec- 


= tional parties, to the extent of my power and in- 


fluence. But if, against my wishes and efforts, I 
» must be sectionalized, honor, patriotism, manli- 
| ness, every quality that constitutes a man, require 
| me to be careful to be on the right side of the 
line. í 
How is the Whig party to nationalize itself? 
By passing a resolution recognizing the compro- 
mise measures ‘“‘ as asettlement—a final settlement, 
| in principle and substance—of the dangerous sub- 
jects they embraced.” I will be content with euch a 
resolution as that adopted by the Democratic Con- 
| vention. Iam not disposed to criticise the Demo- 
cratic resolution. I am willing to take it verbatim 
' et literatim. It satisfies me, and I think that it 
: would be about the best thing todo. Then there 
would be no issue between the two great parties 
on that great question, which ought not to be the 
i subject of party debate—a question with respect 
to which all parties loyal to the Constitution ought 
to be perfectly ng . Take that resolution, or 
something else that covers the whole ground as 
completely as it does, and then nominate Millard 
Fillmore or Daniel Webster as the Whig candi- 
date for the Presidency. That is my idea, and I 
am not very particular which of those gentlemen 
‘ shall be nominated. The people of Tennessee are 
; for Fillmore first; and I am with them. But lam 
' equally willing, personally, to support Mr. Web- 
, ster. But I am asked, why not take General Scott? 
I think the contest for a nomination is practically 
between those three gentlemen, and one of the three 
I believe that the nomination 


i 
| 


| will be nominated. 


|| of General Scott cannot now nationalize the Whig 


arty, even if you pass such a resolution as Í have 
indicated, and he shall write a letter putting him- 
self, now, distinctly upon that platform. Events 
have already transpired connected with his aspi- 
rations for the Presidency which have infused into 
|; the Southern mind, everywhere, a distrust which 
cannot be eradicated; and though he might be 
'! placed in such a position that the Whigs might 
feel bound, perhaps, through all the States of the 
South, to make a struggle for him, I believe that 
it would not be six weeks after he was nominated 

, before it would be a manifest fact to the eyes of 
: every man, that he could not receive the vote of a 
single Southern State—notone. Thatis my opin- 
‘ion. You may talk about Bridgewater, and Lun- 


i T Lane, and Vera Cruz, and Cerro Gordo, and 
ic 


apultepec, and Molino del Rey; but it is a very 
_unphilosophic mistake to suppose that the glories 
` of those fields alone can satisfy the people of the 


| South upon the questions to which I refer. 


You may tell me of General Harrison—who re- 
ceived such a mighty majority—and General Jack- 
son, and General Taylor; but he who reasons in 
regard to party and political results from the past 
to the future, not having his eye upon the changed 
aspect of public affairs, will fall into oné of the 
greatest mistakes that man can fall into. And, 
besides, waiving that view, Harrison, Jackson, 
and Taylor, did not owe their success exclusively 
to their military services, or to their military fame. 
i Each of those three distinguished generals had 
personal qualities which linked them to the hearts 
and affections of the people, who loved them, 
independent of their great military services. 
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Now, although it is due to General Scott to say— 
as I believe to be true—that his military career 
has been more brilliant than that of either of those | 
distinguished generals, or than that of any other | 
general since Washington’s day; yet it is a fact | 
that ought to beobserved by those who are cipher- 
ing up the sum of availability, that somehow or 
somehow else—I will not undertake to explain | 
and define it—hehas not, in his personal character, ' 
those attributes and qualities which make the peo- | 
ple love him as they loved Jackson, Harrison, and 
Taylor. They admire him as a military hero, ' 
but that is the beginning and the end of it. The 
idea of his availability will turn out to be the great- 
est possible mistake. Should he be nominated, 
he will prove to be the weakest man ever run 
for the Presidency. He will be more overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, in my opinion, than any man who | 
has ever been placed in that position by any con- 
siderable political organization. Why is it that 
the Whig party cannot nationalize itself by run- 
ning him for the Presidency? Because of the 
auspices under which he has been made a candi- 
date, and the course he has thought proper to pur- 
stte,in withholding from the public an expression 
of his approval of the compromise measures. 
Those auspices and influences are such as have 
infused into the minds of the Southern people 
distrust and apprehension which cannot now be 
overcome; and when it is seen that he can get 
no Southern State, no Northern supporter of his 
will have the slightest confidence in his success; 
and he is indeed a tyro in politics, who does not 
uaderstand that such a belief as that would deprive | 


his supporters of that zeal and energy which is ‘| trolled the patronage of the great Empire State of | 


necessary to success, even in those States at thei 
North where, under a different state of things, he | 
might reasonably hope for success. Sir, I do not | 
claim to be a prophet, but I predict with entire | 
confidence, that as soon as his Northern support- 
ers see that he can carry no Southern State, and 
they cannot hope. for coöperation in that part of : 
the Union, they will appeal to the anti-slavery sen- 
timentcommon to the people of the North, and 
give a sectional shape to the presidential canvass. 
They will throw him into such a canvassas that, 
and the cry will be a repeal of the fugitive slave 
law, and the Popron of General Scott as the rep- 
résentative of that idea. Whatever may be his 
individual sentiments and purposes, that will be 
the direction of the canvass. Already we see that 
the editor of the New York Tribune heralds to 
his readers the nomination of General Pierce, by 
the Democratic Convention, as follows: 

“The Union does not containa bitterer or a more pro- 
scriptive pro-elavery hunker than Franklin Pierce. For: 
years he has been foremost in stifling every aspiration for 
freedom among the ‘ Democracy’ of New Hampshire. He 
insisted that Jobn P. Hale should be ostracized and crushed 


| 


b'cause he refused to vote for the annexation of Texas || 


without a stipulation that some part of its immense unset- | 
ted territory should be secured for free soil. The Post has 
more recently seen this same Frauk Pierce deprive John 
Atwood of his nomination for Governor, and drive him out 
of the party for nothing else than expressing a repugnance 
to the fugitive slave law. In all New England, slavery i 
and slave-catching have had no more unscrupulous thick- | 
and-thin servitor than this same Frank Pierce.” i 
Honor to General Pierce, if the Tribune truly | 
states his position, as I believe it does. 


Southern audience to oppose the election of Gen- | 


eral Pierce to the Presidency of the United States, j: 
if he shall be opposed by any man who does not | 
stand as unequivocally upon the same ground de- | 


nounced by Mr, Greeley in the Tribune, and de- | 
scribed in the article from which I have read? | 
Why, sir, you may talk about Bridgewater, and 
Lundy’s Lane, and Vera Cruz, and Cerro Gordo, 
and all those battlesin vain. You will get nothing 
in reply but a bitter laugh of scorn and derision | 


from the Southern people when you stand up be- || 


fore them and try to reconcile them to such a state 
of facts, with such miserable humbuggery as that. 
They will despise you, laugh at you, and spurn 
ou. You will fail as badly as Kossuth failed in 
is Southern campaign. The people of the South | 
cannot be thus humbugged. 

, I believe General Scott cannot get the vote of a 
single Southern State. He will be nominated, if 
nominated at all, by a séctional vote, if, indeed, 
all the representatives of the South shall be true to | 
the trust confided to them; and he who fails to 
represent Southern sentimentand Southern feeling 
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| 


in that Convention upon those high issues, let him 
| look to it—let him look to it! If he has position, 
| hope, or prospects at home—if his hopes are not 
i directed elsewhere than at home, let him took well 
‘to it. He who betrays the trust confided to him 
by any portion of the Southern people, in that 
Convention, and, under existing circumstances— 
acquiesces in, or gives his consent to the nomina- 
tion of General Scott—if | am not very much mis- 
taken, will be branded with a brand of infamy 
that will dishonor him through his life, and be a 


’ reproach to his children when he is in his grave. 
‘| 


If I am right in these conclusions, the nomina- 
` tion of General Scott as the Whig candidate for the 
` Presidency, will not only result in a most disas- 
trous party defeat, but it will also tend power! 
| to sectionalize and abolitionize the W hig part 
will placea distinguished Senator from New York 
'[W. H. Sewarp] in the same relation to the 


Whig party of the Union that he now occupies . 


‘in reference to the Whig party of New York 


| and the great States adjoining thereto, and, indeed, . 


| to the whole Whig party of the North—a most 
ii influential and controlling position. Many men, 
| l know, are acting under his influence,and guided 
by the engines which he controls, who do not 
` know from whence comes the power that moves 
them. He has reached a position of power and 
influence at the North, that gives him an almost 
absolute control over the Northern Whig organi- 
zation. He is the focus at which concentrate all 
| the hopes of that class of mercenary politicians, 
| who act in politics only with a view to personal 
and pecuniary advantages. He has for years con- 


f 


New York—vast in amount—and has occupied a 
position that enabled him, to a very great extent, 
to control the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment here, in reference to citizens of New York. 
He is looked to as a probable President of the 
: United States at some future day, by his partisans, 

and that fact gives him all the power incident to 

such a position. He can concentrate, wield, and 

command a greater number of energetic men, to 
accomplish any object which he desires, than the 


ji President of the United States, with all the patron- 


age which he disposes. That is his position. Such 
_is his power and influence. 
He has directed and controlled all the operations 


which now give General Scott a formidable pros- | 


pect for the nomination. 
Should General Scott receive the nomination, 
i simultaneously with that event, Mr. Sewarp 
' will practically be inaugurated into the position of 
ruler and controller of the Whig party of the United 
States. If HE is to be our leader, it is important 


' we are to fight; and what are the objects of the 
| campaign in which we are to be enlisted. 
Sir, I do not undertake to judge the motives and 
| objects of any man, except so far as those objects 
and motives are revealed and displayed by his acts. 
| 


Asa public man, in the performance of what Í 
esteem to be a public duty, I have a right to refer 


|| to his position and inquire into his objects and 
|: purposes. Such inquiries, in regard to the objects 
a |, and purposes of such a man, address themselves ` 

OW; | 
with what face can a Southern man go before a |! 


to the interests of the Republic. It is always a 
individual in public debate, and nothing 
necessity would induce me to do so now. I have 
observed and studied and scrutinized Mr. Sewarp, 
for many years past. He is a remarkable man. 
I think he has exercised a very pernicious influ- 
ence upon the politics of this country for many 
| ran ast. If heis not crushed and annihilated 
; by public intelligence and public virtue, he will 
hereafter, if he lives, exercise a much greater and 
far more dangerous influence over political affairs. 
He who has failed to scrutinize and study him, has 
| failed to study and comprehend a source of politi- 
cal influence most powerful for mischief. hat 


aims to accomplish them? I propose to answer 
these questions; and in doing so, Í am, of course, 
to be understood only as expressing my opinions. 
I think those opinions are founded upon sound 
reasons, which justify my conclusions. His ob- 
ject is to become President of the United States; 
| and he intends to form a sectional anti-slavery 
party in the Northern States to accomplish this 
great object of his ambition. He cares nothing 


mally | 
« dt 


to inquire whither we are to be led—what battles . 


painful matter to me to be obliged to specify any | 
ut a, 


are his objects, and what the means by which he . 


about the existence or non-existence of slavery in 
the Southern States. On that question he is pro- 
foundly indifferent. It is not philanthropy or re- 
| ligious fanaticism that animates him. It is polit- 
i ical ambition. Fle knows that the sentiment of 
| hostility to slavery is almost universal in the 
! Northern States; and that there is a large amount 
' of religious fanaticism on that subject; and he 
': designs to make this abstract sentiment—this re- 
li ligious fanaticism, the instruments of his political 
| ambition, mbeordinely we see him at different 
' times and places speaking and acting in such a 
|; way as to keep himself on this subject in sympa- 
| thetic communication with the extremest section- 
' qlists, agitators, and fanatics. Why do I say 
this? What facta can be referred to which sup- 
. port and sustain this opinion? _ ; 
© D have not had an opportunity, since I deter- 
mined to discuss these questions, to examine files 
of old newspapers, and thereby enable myself to 
‘ speak with positive certainty and exactness. But 
my memory on this subject at least will not, I 
i: think, fail me. Go back to the, period when Mr. 
i| Sewarp was Governor of New York, and read a 
|; correspondence between him and Governor Mc- 
|, Dowell,of Virginia. The latter gentleman, if I 
, remember correctly, as Governor of Virginia, de- 
‘' manded from Mr. Sewarpb, as Governor of New 
York, that a slave charged with crime, and who 
had escaped from Virginia into New York, should 
be delivered up to the authorities of Virginia, to 
be tried, according to the laws of that State, for 
|| the crime of which he was charged. A long cor; 
|, respondence ensued, in the course of which the 
obligations of the States of this Union, under the 
Constitution, upon thesubject of slavery, were very 
fully discussed; and then 1t was that Mr. SEWARD 
| asserted that higher-law doctrine, the annunciation - 
|| of which by him, in his speech in the Senate, when 
| the compromise measures were under considera- 
| tion, attracted so much attention. Even as far 
| back as the period I allude to, he denied that the 
Constitution could give a citizen of a Southern 
| State the right of property in his slave; and he 
: firmly refused, on this ground, to comply with the 
. demand made by the Governor of Virginia. Go 
read a speech made by him at Cleveland during 
the last presidential election, and you will see in it 
that perpetual agitation on the subject of slavery, with 
a view to its ultimateextermination, was announced 
‘| by him as a duty to which he had devoted him- 
i. self, and he labored to persuađe the Abolitionists 
| of that region that the best way toaccomplish this 
|| object was to sustain the Whig ticket. And again, 
|| when General Taylor died—when the compromise 
| measures passed—when Mr. Fillmore and Mr. 
Webster threw the whole weight of their influence, 
and gave the country the benefit of their utmost 
i, exertions, to induce the North to accept the com- 
|| promise measures as a peace-offering—a final set- 
|! tlement of sectional differences between the North 
} and South—what did Mr. Sewarp do? I shall 
Il have to refer to his acts from memory, and if I 
i| make a mistake I will correct it when it is pointed 
i| out. According to my recollection, soon afier the 
i| paraips of those measures, he introduced a reso- 
' lution into the Senate, or a biil, to abolish slavery 
. in the District of Columbia; thus showing to the 
anti-slavery gnen of the country that he did not 
acquiesce in the compromise measures—that he 
was still for agitation. ‘* Repeal’? was the ery 
which he raised. When a fugitive slave was res- 
; cued from the courts of justice in the city of Boston’ 
vy a negro mob, and when that city was almost 
ii in a state of insurrection against the Constitution 
and laws of the country, the Abolitionists of Mas- 
| sachusetts called a convention to protest against 
: this fugitive slave Jaw, and they invited Mr, Sew- 
: ARD to attend. { will read the Jetter which he sent 
ii tbem in reply. It is a letter that speaks volumes 
‘in support of the position which I am seeking to 
establish. It is as follows: 


j 


t 


e 


AUBURN, April 5, 1851. 

:; Dear Sir: Your letter inviting me to attend a conven- 
|, tion of the people of Massachusetts opposed to the fugitive 
i: slave law, and to communicate in writing my opinion on 
i. that statute, if I should be unable to attend the convention, 
i! has been received. 

|; . While offering the pressure of duties here too long de~ 
j! ferred as an apology for non-attendance, I pray you to as- 
i; gure the committee in whose behalf you act, of my pro- 
'| found sense of their courtesy and kindness. It would be 
an honor to be invited to address the people of Massachu- 
setts on any subject, but it might well satisfy a generous 


1 


| 
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lightened Commonwealth on a questien of human rights | 
and civil liberty. i 

I contess, air, that I have earnestly desired not to mingte 
in the popular discussions of the measures of the last Con- 
gress. The issue necessarily involves the claims of their 
advocates and adversaries in the pablic conncils, to the con- 
fidence ef the country. Some ot these advocates have en- ` 
tered the popular arena, criminating thoee from whom they 
had dufered, while others have endeavored, by extraordi- 
nary means, either to control discussion, or to suppress it 
altogether, and thus they have shown themselves disquali- 
tied by prejudice or interest, for practicing that impartiality 
ami candor which the occasion demanded. 

I am unwiiling even to seem to imply by reiterating ar- 
guments already before the public, either any distrust of the 
position of those with whom I stood in Congress, or im- 
patience for that favorable popular verdict which I believe 
to be near, and know to be ultimately certain. 

Nevertheless, there can be nu impropriety in my declaring, 
when thus questioned, the opinions which will govern my 
vote upon any occasion when the fugitive slave law shall 
come up for review in the National Legislature. I think 
the act signally unwise, because it is an attempt by a purely 
federative governinent to extend the economy of slave 
States throughout States which repudiate slavery as a 
moral, social, and political evil. Any despotic Government 


would awaken sedition from its profoundest slumbers by ` 


gach an attempt. 

The attempt by the Government has aroused constitu- 
tional resistance, which will not cease until the effort shall 
be relinquished. He who teaches another faith than this, 
whether selr. deceived or not, mialeads. I think, also, that 
the attempt was unnecessary ; that political ends—merely 
political ends—and not real evils, resulting from the es- - 
cape of slaves, constituted the prevailing motives to the 
enactinent. 

I think, also, that the details of the measure are inde- 
fensible ; that the denial to the alleged fugitive of a trial of 
his alleged obligation to labor, and of his escape from it, by 
a court, and nothing less than a court of justice, constitu- 
tionally organized, and proceeding according to the course 
of the common taw within the State where he is claimed, 
is palpably in derogation of the Constitution; that the rules 
of evidence, which the Iaw prescribes, are oppressive of the 
weak and defenseless, and that Christendom might be 
searched in vain for a parallel to the provisions which make 
escape from bondage a crime, by a law retroactive in its 
effect, and without limitations of time to favor the presump- 
tion of freedom, which, under rigorous penalties, compel 
freemen to aid in the capture of slaves, and which offer un- 
mistaken inducements to false claims and false judgments. 
Finally, whatever changes of opinions others may have 
undergone, I retain my earliest convictions that the consti- 
tutional provision on which the law purports to bg founded, 
is merely a compact between the States; and that the 
Congress of the United States have no jarisdiction of the 
subject. 

Nor is the Jaw, which is so obnoxious in itself, com- 
mended to my favor by its connection with what are called 
the other means of compromise. Compromise implies a 
mingling of truth and error, right and wrong. One of those 
affili measures denied the admission of New Mexico 
because she had determined to come in as a free State, and 
remanded her, with permission to come back in the habili- | 
ments of slavery. Another distinctly intimated to the Mor- 

the consent of Congress that they should, if they | 
could, plant a slave State inazhe very recesses of the conti- 
nent. A third abolished a public slave-mart in the city of ' 
* Washington, without abating either the extent or duration 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. A fourth obtained i 
peace on humiliating terms from one of the youngest and 
feeblest members of the Confederacy, in an attitude of sedi- 
tion. While a fifth only relactantly admitted California as 
a free State, when she refnsed to contaminate berself with 
slavery. 
merit, to be received in extenuation of the fagitivé slave 


jaw? But we are told, that bad as these measures are, they |! 


were the best that could be obtained. On the contrary, 
there were always votes enough for the admission of Cali- 
fornia. The Thirty-First Congress might have admitted | 
her, and left the other questions to another Congress, which, | 


instructed by the people, might have done better, and cer- - 


tainly could not have done worse. 

Nor do I find the fugitive slave law growing in my 
favor on the ground of the already falsified promise of an 
end of the agitation of slavery in the Republic ; an agitation 
which, whether beneficent or otherwise, is as inseparable 
from our political organization, as the winds and clouds are 
from the atmosphere that encircles the earth. 

I have weighed, moreover, the argument that some por- . 
tion of the people, in some of the States, have made the 
perpetuity of the fugitive slave law a condition of new 
declarations of loyalty to the Union. That loyalty is a duty 
resulting from the Constitution, and is equally due, whether 
the measures of Administration are satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory. I regret that anything should have happened to 
encourage a belief that loyaity could be accepted on condi- 
tions, and especially on the conditions of forbearing to re- 
peal a repealable statute. But since it is so, I can only say 
that we, on whom the recent action of the Government 
bears, as it seems to us, so unjustly, are in the Union for 

richer or poorer, for better or worse, whether in a majority 
orin a minority, whether in power or powerless, without 
condition, reservation, qualification, or limitation, forever 
and aye; that we are in the Union, not because we are sat- 
isfied with the administration, but whether satisfied or not, 
not all by means of compromises or understandings, but by 
virtue of the Constitution; and that all other parties are in 
the Union-on the same terms, for the same tenure, and by 
virtue of the same obligation; and so they will find their 
- ease to be, when they offer to plead violations of extra con- 
stitutional conditions to justify secession. Whatever is 
irrepealable in any of the acts of the late Congress, no one 
will be mad enough to attempt to repeal. Whatever is re- | 
pealable in those acts, and whatever shall be repealabie in | 


ambition to be caled upon to speak to that great and at 


., tions were called at the earliest 
‘i New 


future acta of Congress, whether it shall favor freedom 


i 


| what auspices, nor with what solemnities it may have been 
: adopted, must a 
of truth. 
be maintained, and the Union can be saved. Its security 
consists in the adaptation to the physica] and moral neces- 
sities of the broad and ever-extending empire which it pro- 
tects and defends, and in the facility with which, without 
violence, or sudden change, errors of administration can 
be corrected, and new exigencies can be met, so that the 
State, free or vlaveholding, which may at any time be least 
favored, will be at all times safer uader this Government, 
when worst administered, than it would be under any other, 
however wisely administered, or favorably conducted. 
[ think, my dear sir, that all this is virtually confessed 
now by those who, while they see that their complicated 


or 
slavery, no matter under what circumstances, nor with 


bide the trial of experience, of reason, and i! a compromise, 
Jt is only in this way that the Constitution can : 


j 


schemes—that suppression of free debate which they thought ` 


essential to the safety of the Union, have failed, neverthe- 


less admit that the Union is no longer in danger, and there- | 


fore I think that we may, at least, congratulate ourselves ` 


on the discovery, that not only are extra constitutional 
compromises unnecessary, but that the Union has strength 
and stability enough to endure, notwithstanding that such 


compromises, under the influence of an unwise legislative | 


distrust, are sometimes unnecessarily and unavailingly 
made. 
l am, sir, with great respect, your humble servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


| Now, if further light is demanded as to the ends 
Mr. Sewarp aims at, look to the fact that, when 
a fugitive slave was rescued by a mob at Syra- 
cuse—a motley crowd of men and women, white 
and black—when they were arrested for this sedi- 
tious obstruction of the law, Mr. Sewarp went 
into court, and volunteered to become their bail; 
and, if the newspapers are to be credited, invited 
them to his house, and treated them to its elegant 
hospitalities.* 
hat does all this mean? Is it not to encour- 
age rebellion, insurrection, and resistance to law? 
Is it not to deny that the Constitution can impose 
any obligation to execute the fugitive slave law? 
Is it not to deny the constitutional validity of that 
‘law? Is itnota aybecn tee claim that there is 
a tiene law, whi 
of allegiance which he has taken to his country, 
and which binds him to maintain the Constitution 
ofhiscountry? Yet this is the doctrine he teaches, 
and this man, with that powerful political organi- 
zation which he controls, is to be our leader—is HE? 
Under his auspices General Scott became a candi- 
date for the Presidency; and if General Scott is 
nominated at Baltimore, he will owe his nomina- 
‘ tion to Wittiam H. Sewarp; and, therefore, Gen- 
eral Scott’s nomination cannot, under any circum- 
stances, nationalize the Whig party, because 
Wiiuiam H. Sewarp’s aims cannot be accom- 
plished otherwise than by a sectional organization 
| Of parties. E 
i If the compromise Whigs of the Union—if the 
Southern Whigs can accept and support a candi- 
date for the Presidency, who is commended to 
them by such influences, and under such auspi- 


slight progressin party servility to enable them to 
i support Mr. Sewarp for the Presidency four 
years hence. And here Jet me remark, that I do 
not believe Mr. Sewarp either expects or desires 
General Scott to be elected President of the United 
States at the next election. He desires to make 
, him the candidate of the Whig party, and shape 
the canvass so as to prepare the feelings, passions, 
prejudice’ and opinions of the Northern States 
o 
i hence, which he hopes will result in elevating him 
to the Presidency. He has reached the highest 
| position, short of the Presidency, known to our 
' sinned against nationality so unpardonably, that 
: he cannot reasonably expect the Southern States 


resolutions passed those conventions recognizing 
the series of measures to which I have referred as 
to be adhered to and executed by 
the North and the South. 

Do you want further proofs of his aims and 
motives? Look to the tone of the presses which 
sympathize with him in those aims and purposes, 
and you will see his line of policy distinctly re-~ 
vealed to your view. I will give a few extracts 
from such papers, elicited by the proceedings ofa 
Whig caucus which was held in the Senate Cham- 
ber a few weeks ago. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, who is said 
to be a co-proprietor of that paper—who is known 
to be upon most intimate relatiohs with Mr. Sew- 
ARD, and who is believed to be a main medium of - 
communication between Mr. Sewarp and the 
Northern people, in a letter dated in this city, on 
the 7th day of April, 1852, says: 

“The present Administration insist that the line of action 
of the Whig party on this subject shall be what it never was 
hefore, viz: a perfect agreement and concurrence of opin- 
ion, and action upon it, (slavery, ) by both divisions or sec- 
tions of the party. While itis a fact that the two wings 


never did agree before on the question of slavery, it is pro- 
posed that now they shall agree. A course of policy forthe 


' whole party is thus laid down on the slavery question. 


i to be no more talk, no more action, on the subject. 


Certain measures have been passed by Congress. Chief 
among them is the fugitive slave Jaw, and the law estab- 
lishing territorial governments without restriction as to 
slavery. The doctrine is, that the Northern Whigs, as well 
as the Southern Whigs, shall sustain those laws just as they 
are. And not this only: they shall also agree and declare 
that the slavery question is finally adjusted ; that there, is 

a- 
very is to be henceforth a tabooed question in the party. It 


- is the ¢ Pot Rock'in our political navigation, to which our 
’ Whig Administration profess to have been the Mons. 


Maillefert, blowing off all its dangerous prominence. Itis 


' to be hereafter considered sunk. 


absolves him from that oath ' 


i ces as these, I think it will require but a very . 
Which one of these measures has superfluous |; 


r a sectional anti-slavery canvass four years 


‘form of government; and he knows that he has _ 


' to qodperate in elevating him to that high office. - 


i Therefore, he seeks, ultimately, to sectionalize the 


sentiments of the Northern people as a lever to 
' lift himself into the Presidency. But let us trace 
; his steps a little further. 

As soon as the pompons measures passed, all 
the papers under Mr. 


ossible time in 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, which form- 
| ally nominated him for the Presidency. But no 


* Mr. Stan zy said in reply that he was authorized to say 
that no negroes were entertained by Mr. Sewagp on that 
occasion. 


politics of the Republic, and use the anti-slavery | 


waRD’s control placed the | 
; name of General Scott at the head of their columns | 
: as their candidate for the Presidency. Conven- 


ji 
1 


| 


‘ This is the present position of the Whig Administra- 
tion on the subject—a subject that has tong divided it, and 
long been regarded as a question on which the two divis- 
ions of the party were to be allowed to differ—upon which, 
in the very nature of things, they could in fact do no other- 
wise than differ.” 

* * * * * r t 

& Oh, green and verdant gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
resentatives !—ye who vainly fancy that carrying the com- 
promise measures through your illustrious body is a great 
political stroke, even a triumph over an ever-active princi- 
ple in the heart of man—it is time you were resolving that 
the sun shall stand still on another Gibeon. Tt is time you 
were erecting a stage under the ends of the rainbow in 
order to spike it on to the sky. Itis time you had resolyed that 
the ocean shail cease to surge, the streams to flow, or the 
seasons to return. Vote winter to be eternal, that darkness 
shall reign forever, but do no such folly as vote that the 
human heart shall not throb in sympathy with the op- 
pressed, and give voice to its sympathies. Vote not that 
the mental volition of a free people shall be fettered and 
chained down. Vote not that the spirit of liberty shall be 
quenched. Do not attempt to betray freedom, do not offend 
humanity, do not provoke Heaven, do not expose Congress 
to ridicule, do not do yourselves injustice, by any such 
monstrous folly as this. You may ‘compromise’ a tariff 
question, or a land or a money question—for such are ma- 
terial in their nature, evanescent in character, and limited 
in scope, but you cannot ‘compromise’ a question of hu- 
man freedom—for its relations and influences go beyond 
the stars, and its bearings and connections are eternal ad 
* 


‘No, Mr. t Kıt’ Wittiams, and Mr. Homprrey Mar- 
SHALL, and Mr. E. CARRINGTON Caseut, and Mr. All-the- 
rest, who dream pred and fearingly, perhaps) that this 

resent Whig Administration plan of consolidating the 
Whig party, and bringing it to an agreement upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, will work usefully; you are mistaken. 

here are two parts to the Whig party. There is a North- 
ern and Southern division—a slavery and an anti-slavery 
wing. There always was, and always must be, while it ex- 
ists as a national party. On the subject of slavery there can 
be no agreement. The two sections of the party must do 
now, and hereafter, as they always have done—agree to 
disagree—or the party must go to pieces,” 

* * * k * * * 

‘¢ There is a natural antagonism in their several positions 
and relations as to slavery that forbids coöperation upon 
that subject. And to attempt to force an unnatural union, 
like the one we bave been contemplating, is just the most 
senseless thing that any man, or set of men, can possibly 
undertake.” 


The above extract is but a specimen of thou- 
sands that might be made from papers known to 


: sympathize in Mr. Szewarp’s views, and to be de- 
` voted to his fortunes. 


imy po 


But let this suffice. I think 
sition is sufficiently established, viz: that 
the nomination of General Scott as the Whig can- 
didate for the Presidency will neither insure a party 
victory nor nationalize the Whig party; but that, 
on the contrary, it will elevate Mr. Sewanrp to the 
position of leader of the Whig party, South as 
well as North; and consequently, by destroyin 
the Southern wing of the party, sectionalize an 
abolitionize the Northern wing. Twice or thrice 
during the present session of Congress, Mr. Szw- 
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ae << ; . e issi i f i| I have stood, to be separated from his party, and 
tions praying the repeal of Twill beg permission to close this acknowledgment o , to p | : party, ai 
arp has presented petitions praying P your letter by subscribing myself, i| to be brought into antagonism with those with 
- whom he 


the fugitive slave law! 

In view of such facts as I have presented, can 
any honest man doubt? I anticipate what I know 
somebody will say, viz: “AN that you say is mere 
declamation—Scott was in favor of the compro- 
mise.” In reply to this I desire to ask this ques- 
tion: If he was in favor of these measures when 
this mighty struggle was being made before the 
tribunal of public opinion, the result of which in- 
volved the Pest interests of the Republic, present 
and prospective, why did he not come up and 
give to Webster and Fillmore the influence of his 
mighty name, and aid them in harmonizing the 


country, and bringing Northern and Southern men . 


to a sound position upon this question? Why 
did he not doit? It can only be accounted for 
by ascribing to him that sort of ambition which 
made the angels fall from Heaven. He wanted 
the Presidency; and, in his extreme desire to be 
President, he forgot the higher and nobler duty 
which he owed to hiscountry. That is the whole 
of it. Noman can be so glorious in this country, 
when he aspires to the first place in the Republic, 
as to make it sacrilege to speak freely of his posi- 
tion and of the tendencies—political tendencies— 
likely to result from his success. We have aright 
to speak freely. I claim that right, and no man 
shall make me afraid. 


Mr. Chairman, yonder clock admonishes me . 


that I, under our one-hour rule, must hasten to a 
conclusion. Would to God I had time to discuss 
these questions as they ought to be discussed. But 
brief as is the time within which I will be permit- 
ted to address this committee, let me ask what 
more emphatic repudiation of the compromise 
mersures—what more emphatic condemnation of 
the great and patriotic statesmen who codperated 
in passing those measures, could the Whis party 
pronounce, than to supersede Fillmore and W eb- 
ster, and nominate General Scott as the Whiz 
candidate for the Presidency, under such facts and 
circumstances as I have described ? 

If the Whig pariy is actuated by principle, there 
can be no doubt as to what ought to be done at 
Baltimore. That Convention ought to pass a res- 
olution, unanimously, recognizing the compromise 
measuses as a final settlement—a settlement in 
principle and substance, of the dangerous questions 
they embraced—and nominate either Mr. Fillmore 
or Mr. Webster as the Whig candidate for the 
Presidency. 

But General Scott is said to be really in favor 
of these measures. All the worse for him if that 
be true. When Webster’s voice was heard re- 
verberating through the land in tones such as no 


man ever uttered, imploring and urging and con- | 


vincing the people that there were obligations im- 


posed upon them by the Constitution, which re- 


quired them to stand by these compromise meas- 
ures, and to execute the fugitive slave law; and 
when Fillmore, with all his influence as President 
of the United States, was endeavoring to persuade 
the people of the North to settle these questions 


‘upon some great national basis, where was Gen- `` 


eral Scott? He permitted Mr. Seward to seize 
him and wield himas a warrior wields his battle- 
axe, to cleave down into the dust Fillmore and 
Webster, and all the noble patriots of the North 
who sustained them. He permitted his fame and 
his influence to be used by Mr. Seward to arrest 
and neutralize their efforts to bring Northern sen- 
tment and opinion up to a national standard. 
Leading men of the South—the press of the South, 
were calling upon him to speak, but he was silent. 
At last, however, some man, more fortunate than 
the rest, extracted from him the following reply: 
WasHinoton, March 26, 1851. 

_Stm: I have reeeived your letter, (marked “ confiden- 
tial”) in which, after committing the error of supposing me 
to be “fully before the country as the Whig candidate for 
the Presidency,” you proceed to interrogate me on many 
Points of grave public interest. 

Permit me to say, that considering we shall probably only 
have a Whig candidate for the Presidency through a National 
Convention, and that I cannot be its nominee except by the 
force of the unsolicited partiality of large masses of my 
countrymen ;— 

Considering, 


also rinciples b 
not already ke » that if my character or principles be 


own, it would now be idle to attempt to sup- 
ply the deficient information by mere paper professions of 
wisdom and virtue made for the occasion ;— 
And, considering, thatif I answer your queries, I muet 
o on and answer others already before me, as well as the 


ong series that would inevitably foliow, to the disgust of the 
pablic;— 
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bedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
s esq., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Yes, sir, that was his reply; and although for 
nearly two years the whole Southern press has 
been calling upon him to answer, and Southern 
Whig Conventions, and distinguished Southern 
men, and influential political newspapers in the 
South, have been constantly declaring that the 
would not support a MUM CANDIDATE, when suc! 
issues were involved, yet General Scott, up to this 


With great respect, your o 


good day and hour, is as silent as the grave—per- _ 


fectly uncommitted! These arethe facts, so far 
as the public is informed; and in view of such 
facts, no man who is in search of the true line of 
duty can fail to find it. 

While these evente, covering a period of some- 
thing like two years, have been occurring, Mr. 
Seward’s organization has been busily pesreing 
General Scott’s claims for the Presidency, an 
with unparalleled denunciation and vilification, 
pursuing Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster to de- 
struction. And now, they boast that they have 
elected a sufficient number of delegates to the 
Whig National Convention, to nominate General 
Scott. 

Mr. Chairman, I! have read in some old books 
which described the usages and customs in the bar- 
barous and dark ages of the world, that when some 
unfortunate subject incurred the displeasure of his 
King, the order was promptly given to behead 
him, and to stick his head upon a pike-staff, and 
carry it through the streets. On such occasions, 
all loyal subjects were required to fall into the train, 
and to testify by shouts and huzzasto the justice and 

ower of their sovereign, who had exterminated 


' 


as been associated; and, therefore, I 
have been recurring to my early reading of poetry 
to find some consolation, and I have determined 
to adopt the advice which Cato gave to his son: 
« My son, thou oft hast seen 

Thy sire engaged in a corrupted State, 

Wrestling with vice and faction ; now thou secet me 

Spent, overpowered, despairing of success : 

Let me advise thee to retreat betimes 

‘To thy paternal seat, the Sabine field, 

Where the great Censor toil’d with his own hande, 

And all our frugal ancesters were blest 

In humble virtues, and a rural life. 

There live retired, pray for the peace of Rome: 

Content thyself to be obscurely good. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 


The post of honor is a private station,” 

I will go home. aunen] In a sequestered 
valley in the State of Tennessee, there is a smiling 
farm, with bubbling fountains, covered with rich 
pasturage, and fat flocks, and all that is needful 
for the occupation and enjoyment of a man of un- 
corrupted tastes. I will go there and pray for 
t Rome.” 

Mr. Chairman, we must nationalize ourselves. 
lt is cowardice to shrink from the duties and 
responsibilities of the hour. If our fathers had 
been as cowardly as those men who say they 
see the right, and yet dare not do it, had freedom 
been won? Never. We had still been the vas- 
sals of England. If we—their sons—cannot act 
up to the example ner set us, the glorious 
inheritance they bequeathed to us will be lost 
forever. I invoke gentlemen to arouse to a cor- 
rect appreciation of impending dangers, and to 


_awake to the obligations which they owe to 


his enemy. Now, if General Scott is nominated -| 


at Baltimore, what a triumph for Seward! What ; 


a shout of exultation will burst from his lips, and 
from the lips of all his faithful and hopeful fol- 
lowers! Some willing mercenaries will be ready, 
figuratively speaking, to raise aloft upon their pike- 
staffs the heads of Webster and Fillmore, and all 
Northern Union-loving Whigs who have stood by 
them, and bear them in triumph through the streets 
amid the shouts and huzzas of their victorious en- 
emies, and we shall have a grand jubilant, exultin 

Roreontion to celebrate the occasion. Asa loyal 
hig who has never proved unfaithful to 


party— | 


myself and my Southern Whig friends will be re- ` 


quired to fall amiably and submissively into line, 
and constitute the rear guard of Mr. Seward’s 
column, and give him our voices to swell the 
jubilant exultation. Well, perhaps I may try. 
{Layghter.] But my opinion is, that my utmost 
: effort to shout will resolve itself into a groan of 
despair. I cannot do it. I will not. Put that 
down in your note-book. ‘ Well, what will I 
do?” “Join the Democratic party??? [Laughter. 
I donotthink I shall. Ido not know what 
do. But I know I will do what I believe to be 
: my duty. My present impression is, that I shall 
deem it more consistent with my pride of char- 
acter, to stand aloof from the contest. But if I 
i thought one man’s vote or one man’s influence 
were necessary to cast the vote of Tennessee for 
Pierce and King, my voice and my vote should be 
; given to them unhesitatingly, against such a nomi- 
nation under such circumstances And any gentle- 


man who dreams that any Southern State will cast ; 


its vote for General Scott in the next presidential 
election, dreams, in my opinion, a dream that will 
never be realized. 

I suppose that for this I am to be a proscribed 
and denounced character—an excommunicated 
. Whig. Well, gentlemen, I defy you all. 

ter.] I only insist that no man shall d 
‘me until he can show a better 
in the past than I can. 


à Observe this condition, 
and I am willing for you 


to say what you please. 


(Laugh- | 
enounce | 
Whig character | 


shell 
: have not been accustomed to consider it a 8 
either of glory or of shame. 


` but before I proceed to the discussion of 


‘truth, in the 


- I acknowledge, to a proper extent, allegiance to I 
party. But I owe to my country an allegiance | 
igher than an 


that party can impose. I should ` 


consider mys 
ests of those who have honored me with their | 
_ confidence in sending me here, if I would for a | 
: Moment codperate in producing such results as | 
ʻi I have described. What shall Í do? Why Iam} 
Very much troubled about it. It isa painful idea | 
p to contemplate. It is exceedingly painful for a 
as I stand, and who has stood as 


| man who stands 


ata traitor, recreant to all the inter- | 


| 


their country, and which it isa disgrace to any 
man who claims the character of a patriot not to 
discharge. 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
e PARTY. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. S. TOWNSHEND, 
OF OHIO, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 23, 1852. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
ficiency bill— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: I propose to make some remarks 
on the present position of the Democratic party; 
that sub- 
jeet, I have a word or two to gay in re ly to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. TANLY.] 

The only portion of his remarks referring to me 
which I think worthy of notice, is his sneering 
allusion to the fact that I was born in England. 
Since a man does not choose his birth- ace, I 
ubject 
But, could 1 have 
chosen the place of my birth, I would not have 
selected any other spot. On one hand was the 
field of Naseby, where that stern old apostle of 
liberty, Oliver Cromwell, overthrew the power of 
the royal tyrant, King Charles I.; on the other 
hand was the Avon, whose waters flowed by the 
birth-place of Shakspeare. Could any spot be 
more suggestive of all that is heroic and glorious 
in action, or of all that is true and beautiful in 
thought and expression? How much I owe to 
these associations I cannot tell; but this I know, 
that Cromwell, and Milton, and Pym, and Vane, 
and Hampden, are among the chief saints in my 
calendar; and I cherish something of their love of 
liberty, and something of their hatred of oppres- 
sion. I might add further, that in that neighbor- 
hood, too, I received my first lessons of religious 
lace where John Wickliffe, the 
morning star of the Reformation, and of civil and 
religious liberty, lived and preached. Many 
hours have I spent by the stream, and at the very 
spot where the ashes of his burned bones were 
cast by the minions of tyranny and superstition. 
If the impressions then made on my mind had 
anything to do with forming m character, or 
mapiring me with the sentiments Í now entertain, 
as believe they had, then what I have said, or 
may say, in behalf of human rights, is but another 
verification of the oft-quoted prophecy: 


the Do- 


1852.] 
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t The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea, 
And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be.” 


F 
i 
| 
| 


But that gentleman doubtless alluded to the 
matter to cast a doubt on the genuineness of my 
republicanism, or ag a rebuke to me for presuming 
to speak of public affairs in the presence of the 
American born. I think men may understand 
and appreciate the principles of civil liberty, though 
not born on this continent; the Pilgrim Fathers 
were not behind in this particular, although for- 
eigners like myself. [am also reminded by the 
portrait which hangs before me, of another for- 
eigner (Lafayette) who understood the advan- 
tages of free government, and to whom this coun- 
try owes her gratitude for efficient aid in estab- 
lishing the freedom we all enjoy. Persons born 
within the limits of a monarchy are not necessarily 
monarchists. The fathers of the Revolution, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, the Adamses, and Patrick Hen- 


T 


ry, were born under the same monarchical gov- | 


ernment as myself. I am far from believing that ' 
men born under a free government, and who have 
known no other, necessarily have the best appre- 
ciation of the value of freedom; on the contrary, I 
think those who have themselves felt the iron heel 
of oppression upon their own necks, and conse- 
quently have sighed and struggled for freedom, 
are the most likely to understand its true value. 
How else will you explain the fact, that the sons 
and grandsons of those who fought and died to 
secure the liberty we enjoy are now in the South- 
ern States laboring with a zeal equal to that of 
their fathers, but for an opposite purpose, to ex- 
tend and perpetuate the curse of slavery? The true 
friend of freedom would scorn alike to be or own 
a slave. But some men are republicans from ' 


choice, and some are only so by accident. I have `i 
After | 


the honor to be a republican from choice. 
seeing and feeling the evils of other forms of gov- 
ernment, I prefer that under which I live. ‘The 
entleman from North Carolina had the good 
ortune to be born in a republic, and is therefore, 
by accident, what he has not proved he would 
otherwise have had the sense or energy to have 
become. 
Considering the number of foreigners in this 
country, amounting to almost one fourth of the 
free white population, I think the fact that there 


are two out of two hundred and thirty members ` 
in the House, and two out of sixty-two members | 
| 


of the Senate, will not be thought a very large or 
dangerous proportion; and it is but justice to the 
Democratic party to say, that through its liberal- | 
ity to foreigners these all owe their election. I | 
shall make no other remarks of a party character; 


i: port, right or wrong. 


for had this manifestation of the contemptible |' 


spirit of Nativism come from any other member | 
on this floor, of either party, I should have been 
surprised. I regret to say I was not surprised to | 
hear it from the gentleman from North Carolina. 

I have only to say further to that gentleman, 
that my constituents consider themselves abund- 
antly competent to select their own Represent- 
atives; they certainly will not take the trouble to 
ask his advice; and should he offer it unasked, 
they will probably tell him to mind his own busi- 
ness. And for myself, I add, while I have the 
honor to represent on this floor a hundred thou- 
sand freemen, I shall take the liberty to speak 
when and how I think proper, without asking 
permission of any man, and least of all of one 
who comes here the representative of whips, and 
manacles, and slaves. In these few words I trust 
I have not forgotten what was due to the place or 
to gentlemen by whom I am surrounded. I have 
no ambition to contend for the palm of black- 
guardism, especially with one who would have so 
much the start of me, and whose unenviable rep- 
utation has already reached beyond the limits of 
our own country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am ardently attached to the 
Democratic faith. I believe that all men, in respect 
to their natural and inalienable rights, are created 
equal. That civil government has no legitimate 
purpose, but the protection of those rights, and 
no rightful authority except what is derived from 
the consent of the governed. That, as all persons 
have the same inherent rights to protect, all are | 
equally interested or equally entitled to be partici- , 
pators in what pertains to Government. I deny , 


= =e = 
that Government has the right to confer special i who voted against appropriations for our Lake 


and disabilities on others. { believe in the sover- 
eignty of the people and of the several States, and 


therefore oppose all assumptions of power or en- ! 
croachments on the rights of the people or States | 


by the Federal Government. I do not think that 
any wrong can be sanctified by age or legislation, 
or that the dead past has any right to control the 
living present. y look forward to rational prog- 
ress and a good time coming, and protest against 
the sleepy conservatism that, for fear of innova- 
tion; would prevent all reform. 

And the Democratic party I recognize as the 
best'agency through which just ideas of civil gov- 
ernment can be established. Its history proves it 
to possess the elements and spirit of progress, to 


1 


| 


be the party of the present and future, rather than | 


the party of the past. Hence I have codperated 
with this party, and worked with and for it, with 
whatever zeal or ability I could command. But 
the Democratic party is not my owner, or a body 
whose measures 1 am bound in all things to sup- 


which I choose to employ, when, in my judgment, 
I can, by so doing, best subserve the great interests 
of humanity and justice. 

The Democratic Convention at Baltimore, com- 
posed, as it was, of the chosen delegates from the 
Democracy of the whole country, was, doubtless, 
duly authorized to select some person to be the 
standard-bearer in the approaching campaign; and, 
by usage, the Convention was authorized to pro- 
claim to the world what are the common doctrines 
of the party. Ido not understand it to be the 
right, much less the duty, of that Convention to 
publish, as the sentiment of the Democratic party, 


Itis but a means or agency | 


| privileges on some and impose unequal burdens | harbors, are equally good Demecrats. One thing 


only is needful—he must pronounce the shibbo- 
leth of slavery just as slaveholders require it to be 
pronounced; then he can pass, and not without. 
This is the sine qua non—the pathognomonic 
symptom of the convention’s Democracy. 

The convention also agreed to suppress all agi- 
tation of this question. Think of it—the Dem- 
ocratic party going to suppress freedom of speech 
and to permit to remain in eternal quiet the great- 
est political and social wrong that ever existed in 
this or any other country. 

And the candidates nominated by the Conven- 
tion were evidently selected, not so much for their 
ability or eminent services in the cause of Democ- 
racy as heretofore understood, but mainly and 
chiefly because they are unexceptionably sound 
on this slavery question. In just so far as these 
candidates stand on this compromise platform, and 
are understood to be its imbodiment and repre- 
sentatives, they fail to represent what I understand 
to be national and Democratic ground. In that 
position I cannot give them my support. 

I protest against all these interpolations into the 
Democratic creed, and against any such interpre- 
tation of Democracy as makes it the ally of slavery 
and oppression. Democracy and slavery are di- 
rectly antagonistic. Democracy is opposed to 
caste, slavery creates it; Demoeracy is opposed to 
special privileges; slavery is but the privilege 


© specially enjoyed by one class to use another as 


doctrines which are only entertained by a portion , 


of the party. 

That Convention indorsed the compromises of 
the last Congress; a series of measures concocted 
vy Clay, sustained by Webster, and forced 
through by the power and influence of Filtmore’s 
administration. I protest against any stealing of 
Whig thunder. That party has a right to what- 
ever of glory or of shame attaches to these meas- 
ures. ldo not want to steal Whig timber for the 
construction of our platform. 

Among these compromise acts is a provision 
that Utah and New Mexico may come into the 
Union as States, with or without slavery, as the 


may choose. Now, let it be distinctly understood, | 
that the Democrats of Ohio do not consent to that | 


arrangement. They consider slavery to be an evil 
of such magnitude that they will feel it their duty 
at all times to use all constitutional power to pre- 
vent its increase. 

The Convention also indorsed the constitution- 
ality of the fugitive slave bill, in opposition to the 


views of a large portion of the Democratic party, | 
who consider it to be unconstitutional, as well as | 


the essence and imbodiment of Federalism. It is 
strange that such a course should have been pur- 
sued, while no one has yet satisfactorily shown 


its constitutionality, or attempted to answer the : 


argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Ranrovu.] And this, too, in the face of one 


of the first resolutions adopted at Baltimore— | 


“that the Federal Government is one of limited 
‘ powers, derived solely from the Constitution and 
‘the grants of power made therein, ought to be 
‘t strictly construed by all the Departments and 


‘agents of the Government, and that it is inexpedi- ' 


‘ent and dangerous to exercise doubtful constitutional 
‘t powers.” And the Convention further pledges 
the party to abide by a law that abolishes jury 
trial, allows ex parte evidence, creates swarms of 
petty officers to enforce it, gives a double com- 
pensation to find every claim set up in favor of 


the master, and pays the expenses of returning 


fugitives from the public Treasury. 

"The Convention also undertakes to make thein- 
dorsement of these measures a test of party fidelity. 
On all the old party issues any variation of opin- 
ion may be tolerated. The Pennsylvanians who 
come here asking for a protective tariff on iron, 
and those of us from Ohio who are for free trade, 


and direct, instead of indirect taxation, are, so far | 


as thisis concerned, good Democrats. 


Our West- | 


ern friends who come here asking alternate sec- ` 
tions for canals, railroads, plank roads, and almost , 


every other imaginable purpose, and Frank Pierce, 


. sources of the South can be developed. 


; master? > 
` party, if either, ought to be considered the natural 


brute beasts and take their labor without wages; 
Democracy is for elevating the laboring masses ta 
the dignity of perfect manhood; slavery grinds 
the laborer into the very dust. Ifthe Whig party 
chooses to form an alliance with slavery I can see 
no radical objection. The Whig party has always 
favored class legislation; slavery is but the extreme 
of class legislation. The Whig party always favors 
the grant of special privileges to some with the 
idea of developing the resources and wealth of 
the country; slavery is nothing more than the 
privilege some have of living out of others, and it 
is said to be the only way the wealth end re 

e 
Whig party has ever been the valiant defender of 
vested rights. What is slavery but a state of 
things based on the legally-acquired rights of the 
I maintain, therefore, that the Whig 


ally of slavery, and that the Democratic party has 
a higher and far nobler mission, a mission, how- 
eyer, from which it has been attempted to be 
diverted by the action of the Baltimore Conven- 


_ tion. 


I now ask Southern men what have you gained 


| by the course pursued at Baltimore? Have you 


stopped agitation? A convention of men calling 
themselves Democrats assembled at Baltimore, and 
resolved to put a stop to the slavery agitation in 
Congress. This was a piece of impudent assump- 
tion. Did that body mean to forbid us to speak 
what our several constituencies send us here to 
say? Butif Southern men in Congress should 
attempt to carry out that resolution, will they suc- 
ceed? They have not yet. The gentlemen from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Gentry,] from North Carolina, (Mr. Srawty,] 
from New York, [Mr. Scooonmaxker,] and from 
Massachusetts, [Mr.Rantovt,] have made speech- 
se on that subject, while only one of any length has 
been made on any other subject since the adoption 
of the resolution. But that promise to stop agita- 
tion in Congress was not merely an empty sound, 
it was worse—it is a fraud, a promise made with- 
out the ability or intention of performance. You 
stop agitation here! I would like to see the opera- 
tion tried. The rules of this House are so framed, 
as everybody knows, as to give to a minority the 
power to put a stop to all business when they 
choose. This has heretofore enabled slaveholders, 
always in aminority, to doas they pleased. How 
many months did they stave off the admission of 
California? But this is a game two can play at. 


_ It is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
: Does anybody think debate could be stopped? 


Nobody supposes it. What would become of 
business, if this Quixotic enterprise of stopping 
agitation should be attempted? The pledge is an 
insult and a fraud. You cannot stop our mouths 


‘if you try; and you dare not make the trial. But 
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have you all forgotten the maxim of the man all know you have saved the great nation of South 


true Democrats delight to honor, “ that error of | Carolina; but the speech of the gentleman from 


opinion may be tolerated so long as reason is left 
free to combat it??? Only think of men calling 
themselves Jeffersonian Democrats saying the Dec- 
laration of Independence is merely a rhetorical 
flourish, and that the Jeffersonian ordinance of 


1787 is unconstitutional, and that free discussion |: t to, i h 
i are not certain; it seems doubtful if anything can | 


onany subject must not be tolerated ! 


But l will tell you when agitation will stop. ` 


When you can root out all sentiments of humanity 
and justice from the hearts of the American people; 
when you can still the voice of conscience in the 
South, and keep your own sons and daughters 
from disclosing wie secrets of your ‘‘ prison-house;”’ 
when you can hide from view the effects of that 
blighting curse of slavery upon your soil; then, 
perhaps, you may hope to stay the sound of agi- 
tation. But before you can stop agitation you 
must, in addition to everything else, render men 
insensible to a sentiment of national honor and 
reputation. . 

Some twelve years since | was a medical student 
in Paris. On one occasion, while we awaited our 
professor, one of my friends, an eloquent young 


that State, [Mr. Orr,] in which that fact was 
officially announced, will probably operate on the 


i; candidate it was intended to benefit, much as cer- 


| tain articles in the Democratic Review operated on 
:ı the fortunes of Judge Douglas. 
You expect to purify the party, but of that you 


drive off your friends in some of the States. You 


cannot drive off the politicians—they are too patri- _, 


otic to be willing to sacrifice all opportunities for 


future usefulness; no dose you can possibly ad- ' 


‘ minister will nauseate them. They will tell their 
friends at home, that the resolutions are nog so 
bad as they might be; there are plenty of evasions 
and dodges that may be pointed out. They will 
aay that the resolutions were read amid noise and 
confusion, after some had left, and but few really 
: voting for them, and therefore that nobody in par- 
;, ticular is committed to their support; and finally 
| that they can indorse the candidates, and repudiate 
| the platform altogether, and each section can get 
|; up one of its own. Thusin New York they will 
vote for Pierce and the right of petition, and in 


| 

man, was called up for a speech. e rose, and | Ohio for Pierce and harbor improvements. We 
spoke admirably of the advantages of a republican |! have a story in the West of a man who was sued 
form of government, and he illustrated the good n € 
effects of democratic government by some happy i, employed a pettifogger who made to the magistrate 
allusions to the United States. When he took his : this defense: first, said he, we can prove that the 
seat, another student, attached to the interest of , kettle was whole when we returned it; second, 
of Charles X., rose to reply, turned to ridicule all ij it was cracked. when we got it; and, third, we 
the allusions to this country as a nation in which || never hadit. Gentlemen, you cannot purify the 
one sixth of the whole population were in a State || party of men who have the ingenuity to frame or 
of absolute slavery, chattel 


first, rose and, not being well posted up in relation | party i part end I think it quite likely that some 
denied that slavery did exist 8 


for damages done to a kettle he had borrowed; he | 


had nothing to do; that though slavery did exist 
in some States, the other States were not responsi- 
ble for its existence, and that the same was also 
true of the United StatesGovernment. It had no 
power or authority over the subject in the States, 
and therefore no responsibility. Well do I re- 
member the look with which those students heard 
from me the admission that slavery did exist in 
some of the United States, and the astonishment 
and almost despair with which my friend exclaimed 
—Horrible! horrible !—N n’est pas. possible que vous 
ayez Vesclavage en les Etats Unis. if 1 had not then 
hated slavery with my whole heart and soul, I 
should have done so from that moment. 

In Dublin, I accompanied a friend to a temper- 
ance meeting-——it was while some controversy was 
in progress respecting Mr. Stevenson, our Minis- 
ter to the Court of St. James. My friend, who 
had the name Stevenson associated with everything 
American, introduced me to the meeting as Mr. 
Stevenson, from the United States. The true Irish 
love of liberty was immediately aroused, and one 
and another began to say, ‘* He is a slaveholder!”’ 
“ He is a slave-breeder!’’ “ He sells women and 
children !? «Put him out!” ** Oh! the thief!” 
“ Put him out!” My friend was utterly amazed 
at the confusion, until I explained to him his mis- 
take. When he had corrected the blunder to the 
meeting, and my hostility to human bondage was 
vouched for, | was heard with respectful attention. 
‘You must make men insensible to such influences 
as these, if you expect them to let slavery rest in 
eternal quiet. 


I also ask, have you made success certain? I 


_ triumph in the election would only show that you 
have not purified the Democratic party after all, 


the party was placed entirely at the mercy of the 
, Whigs. That they did not profit by it, argues 
| rather their folly than its absence on your part. 
| Had they refused to indorse those measures, I 
| can scarcely believe there is a single Northern State 
| they could not have carried. And the South 
should remember that the North can elect a Pres- 
ident without their help. What would follow such 
| a result is for them to conjecture. 

How far have you succeeded in rendering safe 
|: your peculiar institution? You have tendered 
i! to the country a sectional issue. Was this wise? 


| I think it poor policy to make such an issuein the ` 


|; present state of the country. We have thirteen 
li and a half millions of free whites. You have 
| about six millions, and not all of these, nor, in- 


|! deed, half of them, directly or indirectly, inter- ` 
|: ested in your system. If you insist on a sectional | 


:: fight, the result must be “that the weakest will 
i go to the wall.” 


|| You will lead to the formation, not perhaps ofa 


jj all your policy. Men opposed to the extension 
| of slavery, and to its varied pretensions, will unite 
to ‘defeat any candidate that favors your views, 
just as you now defeat any candidate that does 


is 
{ 
certainly as you have done. 
‘material for such a league is at.hand. Two hun- 
| dred and ninety-five thousand in 1848 voted against 
| the doctrine of the Nicholson letter; and that 
number of persons, and many more, are nowready 
to vote against any candidates that sacrifice the 
| interests of freedom to the demands of the slave 


l: party, but of a league against you, that will defeat `: 


| not sustain them. Men will not leave their re- ; 
tive parties, perhaps, but they will actin and | 
through their parties, and secure their result as ` 
‘And even now the i; 


power. They may not leave their parties; they 
will not all denounce your candidates; but you 
need not be surprised if your expectations in’ fu- 
|| ture are often disappointed. 

Your allies are forcing you into extreme and 
| dangerous measures to serve themselves; they 

demand the indorsement of the compromise ag a 
', protection against the indignation of their own 
constituents. But where will this course lead? It 
will only bring on the final issue which you alone 
have to dread. 

Do you expect to catch your runaways any 
better? Thousands of genuine Democrats all over 
the country will still believe the fugitive slave law 
to be unconstitutional. Your miserable platform 
will not change their opinion nor their course of 
action. They will treat it as Jefferson and Mad- 
ison treated the alien and sedition law, ‘‘ as abso- 
lutely null and void.” Do you say this is a breach 
. of faith, plighted in the national compact? I an- 
|i swer, No. Ohio passed just such a law as her sister 

State Kentucky asked for, but it was set aside b 
a decision of the Supreme Court, and afterwards 
| repealed. That law was passed in accordance 
with the requirements of the constitutional com- 
i| pact, as then understood; but this is in plain 
|; violation of our State rights, and will not be re- 
| garded. In some remarks formerly made by me 
| to this House, the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
: Watsu] says I perverted the resolutions of 98 
' to serve the cause of felons and thieves. I quoted 
those resolutions to establish the doctrine that 
powers not distinctly granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment were not possessed by it, but remained 
‘with the States, or with the people. I quoted 
them to establish the doctrine that Congress was 
only authorized to punish a specified number of 
crimes, none of which are among those for which 
fines and penalties are inflicted by the fugitive 
slave law. And, also, to establish the doctrine 
that no mere executive or ministerial officer 
could constitutionally seize and hurry off a prisoner 
without jury, or trial, or witnesses, or process, 

I shall not answer the charge of aidin 

the cause of felons and thieves by gaploving suc! 
l: words in return; but I will submit to the arbitra- 
tion of an enlightened world, who best deserves 
those epithets—my constituents, who will give 
| their bread to a hungry man, be he white or black, 
| who, if a man inquires which is North, will point 
| out the pole star, or if he says he is struggling for 
l liberty, which they believe to be every man’s birth- 


&c., &c. 


right, they will give ‘aid and comfort;” or that 
class of men in this country, who will take some of 
those who are declared by our Declaration of Inde- 
,| pendence to be born free and equal, deprive them of 
liberty, and of the free pursuit of happiness—take 
their labor without wages, giving them nothing ex- 
cepting such necessaries as prudent men give the 
_ brutes they own. They take wives from husbands 
ii and sellthem, or husbands from wives. They. take 
| children from parents and sell them, and parents 
| from children forthe same purpose. We can afford 
|| to allow the gentleman to use such epithets as he 
|| pleases, butan enlightened world, and his own con- 


i| science, if he have one, are against him. Iam 
‘| ready to submit to any impartial tribunal, to say 
| who are the felons and thieves. 


And further: you are depriving the country of 
the services of some of her ablest men. States- 
manship is a profession, like all other professions, 
requiring knowledge and experience. Men can 
no more be statesmen, without study and proper 
training, than they could be lawyers or doctors 
without proper study and practice. Men may be 
intelligent on many subjects, and yet not states- 
men, Skillin this department does not come by 

accident or intuition. Our country has many men 
: eminently qualified to render good service to the 
: States, and the Democratic party has men of whom 
the nation may justly be proud. There is the 
| distinguished Senator from Michigan, [General 
Cass,| a man of unblemished personal reputation, 
| of fine natural talents and most extensive acquire- 
: ments of almost half a century experience in the 
service of his country, at home and abroad. In 
my judgment, the Democratic ee or the coun- 
try has no man better qualified than he to guide 
the helm of affairs. And why was not he selected? 
|: I think simply because in an evil hour he listened . 
| and leaned to the South, doing violence to the sen- 
|| timents cherished in his own section of the coun- 
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weakened himself at the North, in proportion as 
be served the South. And what is the result? 
The South of course is highly gratified, but she 
finds there may be demands that General Cass 
eould not comply with. He has served her in the 
past, but she doubts hisability, lame as he is from 
wounds received in fighting her battles, to do her 
service in the future. A base ingratitude dictates 


her course, and the Senator from Michigan is de- | 


serted, and left to say, almost in the language ot 
Woolsey: 
“ Had I but served my Ged with half the seal 


That [ have sia served, he would not in mine age 
Have ien me naked to mine enemies.” 


How isit with the Senator from Texas, [General 
Hovsrox?) He had done more than any other man 
to extend the Republic inthe direction where 
slavery wanted to be strengthened. He had won 
Texas for the South. This should have secured 
for him the everlasting gratitude of that section. 
In many Northem States he was a favorite with ; 
the popie they looked with admiration upon his | 
eventful history, and on his many noble traits of ' 
character, and he would probably have been the |; 
most popular candidate that could have been ' 
named. Unfertanately for his prospects, he wrote 
a letter, which, like ikose of others, was under- 
stood to pledge him to disregard the will of the 
f ple in reference to the fugitive slave bill. The 

Konh of course abandoned him, for that veto 

ledge is regarded as a long step towards abso- 
utism. To-day the President tells the people 
what laws they shall not make. To-morrow he 
tells them what laws they sali make. Then he 
might as well dispense with the forms of legisla- 
tion altogether, and publish his decrees like the 
despotic ape, Louis Napoleon. The South forgot 
what she owed to General Hocvsron; besides, 
she did not want a man of Andrew Jackson’s 


spirit; she preferred a President of more pliant 
material. the Senator is left to wonder that 
his hopes could have been so sanguine with so 


little to show for their foundation. 

I might mention, also, other Democrats— 
Buchanan, Douglas, and others, who, by aiding 
the South, and yielding to her demands, have sac- 
rificed their popularity at home, or in portions of 
the free States. When the loss of home confi- 
dence becomes apparent, and the prospect of elec- 
tion, and therefore of rendering future service, is 
injured, the South quietly gives them the cold 
shoulder; she can afford to run no risks on the | 
score of gratitude. | 

Let me mention another striking case of the 
same kind from the other party. Daniel Webster, 
of whom every American is proud, whether agree- 
ing or disagreeing with him on political subjects. 
At a time when the South needed his powerful 
aid, he gave it, and Southern men were loud in his 


praise, and in their professions of gratitude. And ` 


well they might be. He had done more for them 
than any other man had, or could have done. 
But what is the final result? He had so injared 
himself at the North by his course on-the com- 
promises, that the North would not support him. 
And what does the South do? They forget him 
entirely; they do not stand by him in the straights 
they had placed him in, as he had stood by them 
in their hour of need. He is treated like an old 
horse, turned out to commons, from whom noth- 
ing further can be got, and to whom, therefore, 
nothing is to be given. 

I regret all this, because it deprives us of the 
services of the man the country eminently need. 
I regret it also from personal respect for some of 
the men I have named. J mention it only asa 
word of warning to other politicians at the North, 
who might be tempted, by the syren songs of the 
South, to their own destruction. If Northern 
men serve the South instead of serving their whole 
country, they wijl find a master never satisfied: 
one who will expect them from lowest depths to 
descend still lower; and as soon as such politi- 
cians have been used so that their own section de- 
seris them, and they can no longer secure votes 
for Southern purposes, they ma 
treated as the seducer ever treats 


pired, 1 will onl i 
men began to think of these things. 


Whatever his motive, he unfortunately | 


expect to be 
ia victim, with . 
neglect and scorn. But I see my hour has ex- | 
add that I think it is time some |, 
| Fat 
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SPEECH OF HON. M. SCHOONMAKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue Hovse op Representatives, 
June 12, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whale on the 
state of the Union, on the Indian appropriation bill— 
Mr. SCHOONMAKER said: 

Mr. Cuammaan: Before proceeding to the dis- 
cussion of the questions upon which I desire 
mainly to speak on this occasion, I wish to make 
a few remarks upon some matters which have been 
the subject of much discussion here—I mean the 
resolutions making the compromise measures a 
finality. Not having, at any time since I have 
been here, been in a situation to record my vote 
upon such resolutions, I deem it but just to myself 
that my position should be fully understood. 
When a meeting of a few of the Whig members 
of this House was held, at the commencement of 
the session, who assumed for themselves the style 


and designation of a caucus, I was not there, sir. 


For days before the commencement of the session 
it was generally understood, as far as I knew, 
that there was to be no Whig caucus—the Whigs 
being so largely in the minority the nomination of 
candidates for Speaker and officers could be of no 
service. How, or when the change of intention 
was effected, | know- not; but this I do know, 


that I saw or heard of no notice or intention to ` 


hold a Whig caucus until I saw an anonymous 
notice thereof in one of the city papers, after the 
time designated for the assembling of the mem- 
bers had passed. Forthat reason, ] wasnot there, 
sir; and | looked upon the proceedings as of no 
binding force, and of no other or greater account 
than an expression of the individual opinions of so 
many members. When the compromise resolu- 
tions were up in the House, to be voted on, not 
discussed—for no discussion was allowed—I was 
necessarily absent from the city, and therefore did 
not vote thereon. 

In relation to those resolutions, I, sir, as a citi- 
zen of the North, as a member of the Whig party 
of the Union, repudiate the idea or the principle 
which calls upon us as Whigs or Northern men, 
to guaranty our adherence to the Constitution and 
maintenance of the laws Me pepa resolves, and 
empty expressions. As Whigs, sir, it is our 


honor, our pride, and our boast, to be among the ; 
foremost in our support of the Constitution and :, 
, and whoever desires a better | 


laws of our country 
guarantee than that; will seek without finding. 

As a legislator, I never could, and never will 
assent to any such resolutions, because, at the 
same time that they impute an idea of their neces- 
sity, on account of a distrust of our faithfulness 
to the Constitution and laws, they also do that 
which we have no right to effect—manacle our 
hands, tie our tongues, and prohibit legislative 
action, upon the principle that the Thirty-first 
Congress imbodied so much wisdom, so much 
talent, and so much legislative expertness, that 
their successors cannot constitutionally touch or 


handle any of their doings or acts; that the decrees _ 
emanating from their superabundant wisdom are ; 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, irrepeal- : 


able. Sir, as a legislator, and in obedience to m 
duties and oath as a legislator, I yield nos wath 
submission to the acts of any body of our prede- 
cessors. 

infallible. Such dut 
tive questions, and that I never should assent or 
lend myself to the principle, that any law is so 
serfect that it cannot, in any event or contingency, 


e advantageously amended, or that its repeal may | 
(ciecummances and happening of - 

contingencies, become necessary. Sir, the Rep- : 

resentatives of a Southern State,—I refer to the 


not, by change o 


Legislature of Maryland,—I am informed, are al- 


ready asking for an amendment: a fine comment- - 

: ary that, upon the pe of the law. 
the Whig party, sir, I now . 
protest, and shall continue to protest, against the ` 


adoption of any resolutions indorsing the compro- . 1 
,. would-be peculiar friends at the North, cease agi- 


As a member o 


mise finality as any part or portion of the Whig 


creed. The Whig party, sir, is a national party, | 


' gislature for passage. 
. sir, I stood almost alone, having enly two adher- 
osition against the © 


All men, sir, are mortal, and none are || 
and oath admonish me that | 
I should hold myself untrammeled on all legisla- | 


li national Whig banner under which to press on to 
|. victory. 
. member of the Senate of the State of New York, 
' and while such Senator to attend two Whig Sen- 
-atorial caucuses, and one Whig joint legislative 
` caucus, to discuss the propriety of sustaining cer- 


It was my fortune, sir, in 1850, to bea 


tain anti-slavery resolutions then before the Le- 
In each of those meetings, 


ents to sustain me in my 
propriety of their passage. l opposed the passage 
of such resolutions, by Whig votes, with all the 
ability I possessed, on the ground of their sec- 
tional tendency, and of the national character of 
the Whig party. 1 was then, sir, for the stand I 
thus took, charged by some with beinga Northern 
man with Southern principles. Wein theminority, 
sir, were overwhelmed by numbers, but not con- 
vinced that we erred. Since that, sir, the compro- 
mise measures have been passed, and the questions 
then at issue have been settled. And now, sir, I 
stand here upon the same national platform, op- 
ma to all slavery or compromise resolutions 
aving either a Northern or Southern sectional 
tendency. As Whigs, we should have nothing 
to do with sectionalism. The Whig party isa 
national party; it is, sir, a law-abiding and Con- 
stitution-loving ponty; intended for, and spread- 
ing itself over the interests of the entire Union. 
Neither a Northern platform, nor a Southern 
paora prne an Eastern platform, nor a 
estern platform, is extensive enough for its sup- 
port. Give us the broad platform of the Union 
and the Constitution, including the great national 
issues which have ever distinguished us from our 
opponents, and rejecting all slavery and sectional 
issues, and the winds may howl, the storms may 
beat, but the Whig party will prove invulnerable,. 
and triumphantly press A and still onward, 


: conquering and to conquer. 


Sir, I wish that Southern Whigs could under- 
stand, or would appreciate the position of the 
North on this slavery issue. The Whigs at the 
North, sir, are no agitators. ‘They deprecate agi- 
tation in every form and shape. I speak for North- 
ern Whigs as a mass, and not for every isolated 
individual; for at the North, as well as at the South, 
there are exceptions to every general rule. We 
deprecate agitation; we are opposed to it; wecare 
not about reopening any of the wounds which are 
alleged to have been healed by the far-famed com- 
promise; we are willing to let it rest and give it a 
fair trial. But, sir, we are freemen, and cannot 


‘brook a collar. Although we have no desire to 
- do an act, we like not, and will not, be told that 


we shall not do it. We have like passions and like 
feelings with the rest of the human race, and our 
nature revolts at any effort to circumscribe our 
liberty, our rights, or our privileges. Human 
nature is the same everywhere, and in its study 
we are taught that, although men, when left to 
perfect freedom of action, may not entertain a desire 
to do a certain act or pass certain limits; still cir- 
cumscribe them of their liberties, and forbid their 
doing the act or passing the limits, and the sug- 
gestion becomes father to the wish, and arouses a 
feeling and excites a determination to resist the 
aggression even todeath. That is human nature, 
sir; and it is the same principle which gave rise to 
our Revolution. ` It was not the petty tax on tea 
that aroused the patriots of ’76, but it was the 

rinciple involved. So itis with Northern Whigs. 

t is not simply the idea of the finality of the com- 
pomine but it is the principle they repudiate. 

hey will not be told that certain subjects, although 
constitutionally within the proyince and within 


' the duties of the National Legislature, shali not be 


broached or agitated. Sir, the principle is a false 
one, and I warn the South that, in the end, if per- 
sisted in, it will lead to a result directly adverse to 
that which they desire or anticipate. No good 
has ever resulted, or can result, from measures 
which are in themselves antagonistical to the pre- 
dominant feelings and principles of freemen. 

The true and only policy of the South is, to let 
well enough alone. hey have the laws as they 
wish them, and no effort is made or suggested to 
repeal or modify them. Let the South, and their 


tation on their part, and the troubled waters will 


and we want no isms or sectional issues incorpo- | soon become calm and quiet, harmony and good 


ed in its creed—we want nothing but the broad į; feeling will be restored, and the only ones left to 
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mourn will be some of the noisy politicians, who, 
raised and elevated above their level by the stirrin 
up of the dregs in the agitation of the politi 


waters, will, upon their subsiding and settlement, || of railroads. 
sink down to their former state of obscurity and || ficient number of bills before the two Houses of | 
| Congress for such purposes, to dispose of nearly 


insignificance. . : 
In reply, sir, to much that has been said on this 
floor demanding. written pledges from candidates, 
I willsay, sir, that the man, whoever he may be, 
who shall now, to procure a nomination, or shall 
after a nomination, to secure an election, give a 
written pledge in any form, will lower himself 
ee entity in the esteem of many Southern as well 
as Northern Whigs. No man hasa right to ask or 
demand any other pledge or guarantee than that 
afforded by the candidate's past life. He who is 
not worthy of support without a written pledge, is 
still less worthy of support with one. He who 
cannot be supported in any section without writ- 
ten pledges, will not be there supported with them. 


Uniform experience has taught the Whig party— | 


and I should think Kentucky, to its sorrow—that 
letters and pledges gain few if any votes, where 
they lose thousands. Where one electoral voteis 
gained by it, scores will be lost. He who desires 
to play at such a losing game may do it; but the 
wise navigator avoids the shoals and quicksands 
upon which his predecessors have been wrecked. 

Mr. Chairman, it appears to be inevitable, 


and perhaps it is well to be so, that at every ses- : 


sion of Congress some one question will engross 
the almost undivided attention of the National 
Legislature. The tariff, the bank, internal im- 
provements, and the right of petition, have each 
respectively had their day. At this session, aside 
from defining the position of the presidential aspir- 


ants upon the finality of the compromise, the ; 
question of the present Congress has been, and is, | 


the national policy in relation to the public lands. 
The time poan to have arrived when a struggle 
is to be had between the new and the old States 
in relation to the disposition of the public domain. 

The old States, standing upon the right and jus- 
tice of their cause, look upon that property which 
has been acquired by the common toil and com- 
mon treasure, as belonging to all the States, and 
that all are entitled to a share in the distribution 
and enjoyment of its benefits. On the other hand, 
the Western land States, growing and increasing in 
strength and numbers, are beginning to assume 
and claim to themselves the entire and exclusive 


benefits. They already point to their inevitable | 


growth and increase in power, and virtually ad- 
vise us of a time to come when, in relation to these 
lands, migit shall make right, and power be the rule 
of justice. Such time has not yet, and, I trust, it 
never will arrive. Notwithstanding the threats 
and declarations we may have heard, I have too 
much confidence in the integrity of the people and 
their Representatives to suppose that such principle, 
that ‘‘ might makes right,” upon which the crowned 
heads of Europe acted in the dismemberment and 
division of Poland—upon which Louis Napoleon 
acted in the confiscation and appropriation of the 
po erty of the Orleans family, and on which the 

ighwayman acts in the seizure of the property of 
the unprotected traveler, will be aeeamiel as the 
rule of action here in relation to the public lands, 
or any other legislative question.’ 

The title of the public domain has been acquired 
by the common blood, the common toil, and com- 
mon treasure of the country. It is held by the 
General Government for the common benefit of all 
the States; and the Government is the trustee of 


the several States for the disposition of those lands | 


for the benefit of all. It has now become an im- 
portant question, how shall that trust be dis- 
charged ? 

The new States are calling upon the General 
Government for grants of land for the benefit of 
railroads within their respective limits, to the 


exclusion of any similar grant to any of the older | 


members of the Union. On the other hand, we 


have the old States willing to accord reasonable : 
benefits to the new States, provided they are not 
denied suitable appropriations for the same pur- : 


pose. We have also bills upon our table which 
make large dispositions of public lands for other 
purposes. Some appropriating portions of the 
public lands for the benefit of all the States, and 


others making appropriations for the citizens of 
the several States. 


At this time we have particularly pan opon 
i tates for the 


our attention the claim of the new 


appropriation of lands, to aid in the construction | 
There are, I am informed, a suf- ' 


i fifty million of acres of the public domain; most, 
. if not all, of which have already passed the’ Sen- 
ate, and are only waiting the action of this House 
and the signature of the President to becomelaws. 


i. Out of these various bills, the bill for the construc- 


- tion of two railroads in the State of Missouri has 
been selected in this House by the advocates of 


., such grants as the pioneer bill. That bill has met 


with a safe deliverance, but whether it is or is not 
to be followed by disappointed hopes and expec- 
tations, on the part of some of its supporters 
‘among the commercial, manufacturing, and iron 
interests of the East, it is not for me to say. But 
ji I may guess, and guessing, venture to predict, 
| that among the friends of those interests, at the 
end of the session, there will be more groans than 
smiles—more curses than praises. 

Sir, the manner in which the Missouri railroad 
bill was passed through the House, under the 
|| operation of the previous question, and the man- 
-| ner in which the Lowa railroad bill was attempted 
‘to be pressed through, without any opportunity 
' being given to suggest the slightest amendment, 

betoken a consciousness of rottenness and weak- 
|| ness, and is wholly inconsistent with any ideas of 


fair, honest, or intelligent legislation. I was 
| 


i 


|! of that character in relation to which the Represent- 


ative more immediately interested [Mr. CABELL] | 


challenged investigation, and repudiated any idea 
or intention to cut off debate by the previous ques- 


tion. But I regretted much afterwards to see the | 


same gag attempted in that case. Sir, it was sug- 
ested by the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 

ic Lands, when he moved the promou question 

, upon the Missouri railroad bill, that such bills 
had been fully discussed; and the same declara- 
į tion has been since made by other members of the 
| committee. Why, sir, itis true that several of the 
i friends of the Missouri bill did speak upon the 
'| House bill when it was reported; ba as soon as 


|| NETT] opened the ball in oppeduen to it, the gate 
i| was at once shut down and the previous question 
sprung. Many then no doubt voting for the pre- 
ii vious question to throw it into the Committee of 
l: the Whole, the appropriate place for discussion 
, and amendment. 
_ I design, sir, to take advantage of this oppor- 
i tunity to make some remarks upon the appropri- 
‘| ations of the public lands for such purposes, and 
i| also call the attention of the committee to many of 
l the specific details of these bills, in which they are 
defective and inoperative to effect some of the ob- 
jects which the friends of the bills profess to have 
in view. 
| IfI understand the friends of these bills cor- 
(| rectly, they advocate them upon two grounds: 
: lst. As a matter of right and justice, inasmuch 
; as the lands lie within the State jurisdiction, and 
', have been so long exempt fram taxation. 
|| 2d. On the ground of policy and profit to the 
:! Government to arise from the increase in the value 


:: of the other lands, and in the transportation of the - 


`: mail and the troops and property of the General 
; Government. 


as a matter of right and justice, whether on the 
; ground of location within State jurisdiction, or of 
! exemption from taxation, separately, or on both 
. grounds collectively ,the claim appears at once too 
' preposterous to be worthy the time or trouble 
|| spent in discussing it; especially when we connect 
i! the claim with the admission that the title is in the 
General Government, and that, under the Consti- 
i} tution, the General Government has the. absolute 
control and disposition of the public domain, for 


which these several new States were created, and 
‘j jurisdiction over the territory conferred upon them, 
|! contain express declarations that the United States 


l} 
| taxation. 
|| tis true that the friends of these bills, in some 


leased to perceive, sir, when the Florida railroad : 
i: bill was reported, that there was indeed one bill ; 


| one of my colleagues from New York (Mr. Ben- | 


When we view the claim to the land thus set up - 


the benefit of all the States, and that the acts by ` 


property within their limits shall be exempt from ` 


of their calculations, assuming data to suit their | 


I A AE 
own purposes, and charging the General Govern- 
ment annually, since the State organization, with 
a tax greater than the annual State taxes, so as to 
make the public lands pay annually a large excess 
beyond the entire State tax, and exempt the citi- 
zens of the land States wholly from State taxa- 
tion, figure out a claim, quite respectable in amount, 
_ against the General Government. 

Receiving, as Missouri and the other new States 
did receive, the privilege of a State constitution, 
the location and -settlement of their boundaries, 
i the grant of jurisdiction over the territory, with 
the rights and immunities of the elder States in 
| the Confederacy, upon the express condition and 
| reservation that the United States property within 

their limits should be exempt from taxation, it lies 

not with them, or their friends, to set up any such 
claim or pretense, as a matter of right, equity, or 
justice; they are prea by the record. Should 
, [give an individual a farm of land, reserving to 
i myself a road across it, the recipient of my bounty 
‘| might, with equal propriety and justice, call upon 
J me, as a matter of right, to release him the res- 
‘| ervation, and pay him for its enjoyment, as Mis- 
| souri, or any of the other new States, to call upon 
| the General Government to release the land, or 
' compensate her for the immunity of the public 
property within her limits from taxation. 
7 he other ground upon which the passage of 
the bills are urged, is more plausible; but under the 
details of the bills, as they are, it is no more de- 
fensible than the one already noticed. 

Under this point, made by the friends of the 
bills, we find gentlemen endeavor to intrench them- 
selves in their support, who deny the right of the 
General Government to make appropriations of 
money for internal improvements. They repudi- 
ate the constitutional right of the General Govern- 
ment to appropriate Money, the mere representative 
of value, for internal improvements, but are eager 
and zealous in their demand to appropriate land, 
value itself, for the same purpose. 

Stranger still than all in the discussion of the 
Missouri railroad bill, we have heard a Represent- 
ative from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] declaring, 
, in one breath, that the authority of Mr. Calhoun, 

the imbodiment (if I may so speak) of the State- 
i Rights creed, ‘had more weight with him than 

the authority of any other statesman living or 
i dead;’’ and in the next, advocating the passage of 
; such bill, for the reason that it contains certain 
provisions which, if effectual at all, will,in truth, 
| operate as alterations and amendments by Con- 
|| gress of the charter of a State incorporation. 
i; I find, Mr. Chairman, that the speech, as pub- 
|! lished, of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
i! Orr] upon the Missouri bill, contains a clear and 
succinct statement of all the positions assumed by 
i: the friends of the several railroad bills, in refer- 
ence to the constitutional right and policy of the 
| measures; and inasmuch as he has challenged an 
answer, but Sep. moved the previqus 
aeon to preclude it, before taking his seat, I 
(| shall take his speech for my text in the further 
l! observations I may make upon such bills, and 
notice the arguments as they are contained and 
set forth in his remarks. In order that | may do 
‘© him no injustice, I shall quote largely from his 
' statements, which he has reindorsed ai reiterated 
in his remarks upon the Florida bill. 

The gentieman commenced his speech with a 
constitutional argument to establish the right of 
' Congress to make such disposition of the lands as 

is contemplated by the bill, avowing himself to be 
a supporter and advocate of the Democratic doc- 
trine, that the Government have no right to appro- 
priate ‘* money out of the Public Treasury for the 
urpose of building roads, or constructing canals 
: In certain localities.’ i 
He commences his argument as follows: 


“The first question that is presented to the investigation 
of the House is this: Has the Congress the constitutional 


power to make the donations contemplated in this bill? . 


In the Constitution is the following clause: 

«s That Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, the terri- 
. tory or other property belonging to the United States.’ 

& I suppose that the power conferred by this clause upon 
the Congress of the United States is as ample, full, and 
complete, as any other power vested by that instrument in 
Congress. And the only limitation to that power, in my 

n Opinion, is an implied trust that the Congress, in making 
. that disposition of the public lands, shall dispose of them 
: in such a manner as most effectually to promote the inter- 
ests of all the States. Now, this bill proposes to carry out, 


hi 
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as I conceive, the constitutional pewer vested in the Con- 

ess for disposing of the public lands. I do not think 

ongress would have the power to give away all of the pub- 
lic lands; for in that way the Government would not be 
carrying out this implied trust. By virtue of her right, as 
the proprietor of the public domain, the Government 
the right to give away one half of the public lands, that the 
remaining half may be enhanced in value.” 


The gentleman then, on the next page of his 
sperct, after having affirmed, over and over again, 
the wants of the constitutional power on the part 


of Congress to construct works of internal im- ' 
provement, and make appropriations of money for ` 


that purpose, proceeds: 


“ The description of internal improvements objected to, 
as I understand, by the Republican or Democratic party, is 


that where the Government appropriates money out of the ~ 
Public Treasury forthe purpose of building roads, or con- ' 


structing canals in certain localities. In the first place, it 
is said, and said, I believe, truly, that Congress has no right 
tolevy money upon the people of the United States, for 


the purpose of constructing such works. That power is not - 


granted by the Constitution.”’ 
* * * * * 


* * * * 


éc The advantage would be local merely ; certain portions 
of the country would be favored, and others would not; and 
it is, therefore, best to leave the construction of these works 
with the States, who will take care of their own interests 
in the premises. 


* 


accruing by the taxation for that purpose. But does this 
case come within that principle? Sir, there is notthe most 
remote analogy. In the one case, the Government under- 
takes the work and pays for it outof the Treasury, to the 
injury of every citizen ; in the other, lands are given, be- 
cause those retained will be increased in value, in amount 
equal to the whole before the donation, and no citizen is 
taxed a cent. 

% This bill proposes to donate one half of the public lands 

within six miles, on either side of the railroad, to aid in the 
construction of that work. Does this reduce the revenue 
accruing from the sale of the public lands into the Treasury 
of the United States? Nota farthing; and why? Because 
the bill provides that when you give away alternate sections, 
that those reserved to the Government shall be doubled in 
„value; and those which you are now trying to sell at 81 25 
per acre, lands which have remained unsold in market for 
twenty, thirty, or forty years, atthat price, are raised in 
price to $2 50, with the confident assurance, founded upon 
universal experience, that those lands will sell more rapidly 
then, at that enhanced price, than they do now at $1 25 per 
acre. If this was a proposition simply to give the alternate 
sections, without those remaining being increased in value, 
or if it reduced the revenue of the Treasury of the United 
States from the sale of the public lands, then 1 admit the 
objection of my friend from Tennessee (Mr. Jones] would 
be a valid one. But that objection does not exist to this bill. 
It is a phantom flitting before his imagination.” 


The objection referred to as having been made || 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, all will recol- | 


lect, was the constitutional one. 

Here, then, we have, Mr. Chairman, the argu- 
ment of the gentleman carefully stated, together 
with the position in which he and the Democratic 
party stand upon the constitutional question. I 
shall now, sir, occupy afew moments of the time of 
the committee, in applying the Democratic and the 
gentleman’s constitutional scruples to the bill, as 
it is. 

On the outset, I take issue with the gentleman, 
and deny that he has demonstrated that by such 
bills ‘ nothing is abstracted from the Treasury 
* by the grants for the construction of those works, 


* and that all the resources out of which and from | 


‘ which the funds are to come into the Treasury, 


© are not reduced;’’ or that ‘the lands retained .. 


will be increased in value, in amount equal to the 
whole before the donation.”’ 


The several bills, respectively, provide for do- | 
nating alternate sections of the public lands along | 


the entire line of such roads, to the extent of six 


sections in width on each side of the roads to be : 
built between the points designated, respectively, i; 


as the termini of the respective roads. When any 
of such alternate sectionsdonated have been sold by 


the United States, or the right of preémption has 
attached, the company are allowed to go a dis- : 
tance of fifteen miles on either side of the road to | 


make up such quota. The price of the alternate 
sections retained by the Government within six 
miles on each side of the road only, are increased by 


the bill to double the minimum price of the public | 


lands when sold. So that the corresponding in- 
crease in price does not attach to any sections 
located to make up the deficiency, at a point, or 

oints, beyond six miles on each side of said road. 


ere, then, is at once a deficiency, and a reduction 


«“ of the resources out of which and from which 
the funds are to come into the Treasury.” 
The extent of such dehciency may be judged of 
by the data which the gentleman himself has 
given in reference to the Missouri bill, Theroad 


as :' 


Their citizens will be taxedfor the con- : 
struction of those works, and they will receive the benefit | 


| 


$ S 
~ an 


from St. Joseph, on the Missouri river, to Hanni- 
bal, on the Mississippi river, is said iy the friends 
of the bill to be about two hundred miles in length. 
The gentleman says in his speech, that ‘fora 
distance of thirty miles west of the Mississippi 
river, and an equal space east of the Missouri 
river, the public lands have been taken up.” So 


[i 


i 
H 


| 


i 


that for those sixty miles the bill grants three hun- : 
‘questions upon principle, rather than opinions, 


dred and sixty sections, makingtwo hundred and 
twenty thousand four hundred acres—nearly one 
third the amount to be granted for that particular 
road~-to balance which there are no alternate sec- 
tions by the bill increased in price, or upon the 
pounce e involved in the bill increased in value. 

oes not this deficiency bring the bill clearly with- 
in the proposition stated by the gentleman in that 
: part of his speech, in which he says, in substance, 

that if this was a proposition to give the alternate sec- 

tions, without those remaining being increased in value, 


ted States from the sale of the public lands, he would 

i admit the constitutional objection to be a valid one. 
Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of that 
Missouri bill, and the other railroad bills, I deny 
that there is any probability that the United States 
will, if the bill shall pass, ever realize double price 


i 
i 


those roads have already been surveyed. The 


|; stances has, to large amounts, 
. pledged for them. T 
“roads must now, therefore, be known to the mem- 
i bers of the corporations, and to many of the:citi- 
| : 

| zens. A copy of the surveys of the roads are, by 


|| after their completion. Until that is done, all the 
| lands remain open to private entry at the present 
| minimum price, and to the attaching of preémp- 
l lands a ong such line which are to be really en- 
‘hanced in value by such improvement, are not 
' taken up or entered at the minimum price, before 

the expiration of the ninety days, or the filing of 

such surveys, the spirit of speculation is less rife 
; in such land States than in any other section of the 
Union. 

Again: the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Orr,] in his speech, gives the reasons why, in 
his opinion, those lands of the Government, 
through which the railroads are to run, have not 
been sold, and says: 


'| «The road for which this identical bil! provides, passes 
i! through a portion of Missouri, and through public lands, 
| that have been subject to sale and entry from fifteen to 
| twenty-five years. Those lands have not been sold, and 
why? Because they are situated so remote from market, 
; 80 remote from navigable waters, so remote from all the 
ji conveniences of life, so remote from timber—for a large 

rtion of the land consists of prairies—that persons have 
f Feen deterred from occupying and settling them. Give them 


bringing timber to these prairies; give them facilities for 
| sending off produce to market, and you will find those lands 
' that have been reserved to this Government selling rapidly 
; at 2 50 per acre, when they have remained now in market 
for twenty years, not bringing $1 25 per acre.” 

It appears from such reasons, thus urged by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, that there 1s so 
much prairie land through which the road is to 
pass, that the timber land on the route will and 
i; must be valuable and desirable, on account of the 
: timber alone. What does this bill propose to do? 
Notonly to give the right of way, to theextent of 
: one hundred feet on each side of the road, and the 


ective companies have already been chartered, ` 
the credit of the respective States in some in- | 
already been |, 
he route of the respective | 


alternate sections, as before stated, but the first , 


section of the bill authorizes the company “‘to take 
necessary materials of earth, stone, timber, &c., 
for the construction of the roads, from the public 
' lands of the United States adjacent to such roads. * 


‘reserved alternate sections of all the timber and 
iron ore, (if an 
passing throug 


cinity of prairies, constitutes their principal value; 
the friends of the bill very adroitly, indeed, saving 
the lands appropriated from any contribution to 
: such purpose. 


. It appears to me, sir, under this view of the |: tutional ri 
i; ease, that there are appropriations made by the |, General Gc t 
ng increase in the price j. point within which the reserved sections are 
or value of the property left, and that the revenue j, doubled in value, he is welcome to its full force 


bill without any correspon 


; 


yə) to build, not the section of read ` 
the land, but the entire road, and ; 
thus deprive those lands of that which, in the vi- | 


. Thus, in fact, authorizing the company to rob the ` 


or ifit reduced the revenue of the Treasury of the Uni- ` 


| the terms of the bill, to be forwarded to the Gen- ` 
|l eral and other land offices, within ninety days - 


tion rights without restriction. If most of the ` 


to be derived by the Treasury from the sale of the 
public lands is thereby reduced. 

But, sir, the gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Orr] attempted to dispose of the constitu- 
tional question, by what he called authority, and 
cited largely from the speeches of Mr. Calhoun, 
the late distinguished Senator from his State, to 
sustain his position. I always prefer settling such 


whether those opinions be of the distinguished 


: living or dead, unless such opinions are vested 


‘mental rules of action, an 


with the sanctity of judicial determinations. I 
like to see a man adopt his spoinciples and funda- 
taking them as his 


.; unerring polar star, rely upon an unbiased and 
‘calm judgment and his own conscience for their 


' application. Trust to the opinions of individuals, 


' expressed at other times, and on other occasions, 
_and you rely upon the consciences and judgments 


| for alternate sections on the residue of the route. i 
|| We have been told that the respective routes of | 


i like the human face, are ever foun 


‘ gional Globe, 


of others, operated upon and influenced by per- 
haps an entirely different state of circumstances. 
Each case has its own peculiar phases; no two, 
id preciscly. alike. 
But, if the gentleman desires to settle the constitu- 
tional question upon the authority of Mr. Calhoun, 
his peculiar oracle, so be it. 
The gentleman quotes from the remarks of Mr. 
Calhoun, contained in volume 19 of the Congres- 
page 537, upon the bill making a 
donation of public lands to the State of IHinois, for 
the construction of a railroad, in which Mr. Cal- 
houn sustains the right of the Government, as a 
large landed proprietor, to give away alternate sec- 


. tions along the line of aroad or canal in order that the 


remaining sections may be increased in value, upon 
the principle that ** you contribute in proportion to 
your gain.” I will now continue the gentleman’s 
uotations from Mr. Calhoun’s speech and read a 
ew sentences commencing where he left off : 
‘¢ But,” continues Mr. Calhoun, ‘* while I ap- 
t prove of this principle, it seems to me, upon a 
‘hasty examination of the bill, that it goes beyond 
‘the principle, and to that extent [ cannot approve 
‘of it; for I put my views in this and in all simi- 
‘lar cases, upon principle, and not upon the 
‘ground of internal improvement at all, nor the 
‘power of the Government to engage in such 
‘works. I observe,” he continues, ‘‘ that the bill 
* provides that the State may locate the lands else- 


| ‘where, in cases where lands adjacent to the line of the 


< proposed road have been heretofore sold or otherwise 
‘ disposed of. Now it appears to me, that that is 
< going beyond the power of a proprietor.” 

Sosays Mr. Calhoun, and thatis exactly what the 
bill which the gentleman advocates proposes to 
do. ` 

But the gentleman also quotes from the remarks 
of Mr. Calhoun, contained in volume 15 of the 


'‘ Congressional Globe, pages 742, &c., made in the 


PAR 


the facilities of a railroad; give them the opportunity of |. 


debate upon the bill granting alternate sections for 
the completion of works of internal improvement 
in Michigan, which bill also allowed a location 
away from the line of the road and canal in place 
of the alternate sections sold. I shall now also 
quote remarks made by Mr. Calhoun in that same 
debate, which will be found on page 747 of the 
same volume, in the following words: 

‘Mr. Calhoun was very anxious to vote for 
‘the bill, but he could do so.only on the general prin- 
€ ciple that the Government of the United States as 
< proprietors of the public lands would be indemnified 
‘for the grants. To that extent he saw his way 
“clearly. Beyond it he did not see his way. So 
‘long as the grants were limited by a reasonable 
distance from the line of the road or canal, there 
t was ground to believe that the end of the grant 
‘would be accomplished. But when the grants 
“went beyond that, the policy was very questionable. 
© ON PRINCIPLE, and on the ground of expediency, 
€ therefore, it would be impossible for him to vote for 
‘ the grants beyond the line, although he had a very 
‘strong desire to vote for the bill.” On the same 
e his vote is recorded against the bill. 
uch, sir, is the authority of Mr. Calhoun, 
whose opinionis relied on by the gentleman to sus- 
tain him in the support of such bill. If the gen- 
tleman can gather from it an opinion or authority, 
either express or implied, in favor of the consti- 
ht or expediency on the part of the 
overnment to grant lands beyond that 


e 
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and effect, and is, perhaps, the only individual 
who will thus read it. 

The gentleman appears to have supposed he was 
treading on rather slippery ground, and we there- | 
fore find the following suggestions towards the | 
close of his speech. I quote his words: 

«Now, Mr. Speaker. I wish to submit a few remarks ; 
upon some of the details of this bill. {tis provided that | 
where the lands have been taken up within the six miles, ; 
by entry, the company shall be allowed to go a distance of 
fifteen miles for the purpose of making up this quota. 
Well, that feature, I am free to acknowledge, did not meet 
my approbation fully, but I have waived any serious objec- 
tion to it, that would have led me to vote against the bill. 
The Government is amply compensated by allowing this ex- 
tension from six to fitteen miles. In the first place, :t ts pro- 
vided that the mails shali be carried over these roads, not at 
euch prices asthe company and the Government shall agree 
upon, but at such price as Congress shall fir—leaving it 
absolutely under the controlof Congress. I suppose every 
gentleman on this floor familiar with the operations of 
the Post Office Department, knows the difficulties that are 
encountered now by the Postmaster General in making con- 
tracts for carrying the mails over the railroads of the coun- 
try. There is scarcely a railroad company in the United 
States that does not avail itself of the opportunity presented, | 
ta extort from the Goverument larger compensation for the | 
transportation of the mails than it is justly entitled to. But | 
by this bill you reserve to yourselves the right to say at what | 
price the mails shall be carried. That is one great point | 
gained. The distance from St. Joseph to Hannibal is about 
two hundred miles, and the cost of transporting a heavy 
mail, being within the first class, over.a railroad between 
those two places would be $300 per mile. There would be 
$60,000 paid out by the Government for the transportation 
of the mails over that road for one single year. That is 
more than it is worth, and Congress by adopting this policy 
can apply a corrective, and vote to these railroad companies 
a fair compensation. But there is another advantage to the i 
Government in this bill which was not included iu the Mis- 
sissippi bill or in the first Illinois bill. Itisthis: the bill pro- 
vides that the troops of tht United States shall be transported 
over these roads throughout all time without charge; a 
also that munitions of war, and property of the United 
States of every description, shall be transported free of 
charge.” 

* 


* * * * * 

“ Now take the transportation of the mails and public ; 
property over these roads for fifty years’ time, and I ven- 
ture the assertion that it will pay you an interest of thirty 
per cent. upon every dollar that you donate to these com- 
panies perhaps an interest of fifty per cent. upon every 

ollar. 


: erty and troops. 
the right to amend their charters, and resirict the ` 


the Legislatures of their respective States, with 
power to yia and construct their road, unre- 
| stricted in their right and power to charge the 
| Government of the United States with toll and 
| passage-money for the transportation of their prop- 
Whence do we, then, acquire 


powers of such corporations, by the insertion of that 
provision in the fourth section of the bill above 
quoted, which is the source of so much gratifica- 
tion to the gentleman from South Carolina? We 
Have no such right, and the provision, if passed, 
restricting their corporate rights, will be entirely 
nugatory—without force or effect. 

_ Tt cannot be said that such privilege is made a 
condition, or one of the considerations of the 
grant. There is no condition whatever attached 
to the section granting the land, and the privilege 
thus pretended to be conferred, is entirely an iso- 
lated provision, to stand or fall by its own weight, 


neither dependent upon nor expressed as a consid- | 


| eration of any section of the bill. The provis- 
| ions of the bill repudiate the idea of its being a 
condition of the grant, and there is no sufficient 
| consideration moving to the corporation sought to 
| be charged with the service, to justify the reserva- 
i tion. The gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
‘| Orr,] on the last page of his speech, states the 
fact, as a matter peculiarly recommending these 


bills to the favorable consideration of the members : 


of this House, “‘ that the donation is made, not to 
the companies, but to the State.” Some of the friends 
| of these bills appear to contemplate that the State, 
| through the oadju of dividends, is to be the re- 
| cipient of the consideration to be paid by the com- 
The railroad 


ay the 
d to the 


sales of such lands in said roads. 
companies can hardly be called upon to 
` consideration to both parties—full dividen 


State and services to the General Government, i! 
which the gentleman from South Carolina esti- : 


mates at from. thirty to fifty per cent. on the ap- 
propriation. a. 
It appears to me, therefore, that such provision 


panies, for the investment of the proceeds of the ` 


tinue, extend, and complete their system of in- 
|| ternal improvements, and scatter the blessings of 
| a free education among their children. 
Wehave, Mr. Chairman, many gigantic schemes 
' brought before us for the plunder of the Govern- 
! ment, in respect to its public domain. Theim- 
agination, the fancy, and the ingenuity of men are 
tested to the extent of their powers in devising 
schemes to get at the trust estate. We have pro- 
, jects for grants to States and corporations of enor- 
mous amounts. And many of our Demoeratic 
friends, in their zeal and energy to dip into the 
trust estate, forget their old party cries and watch- 
words, ‘‘ Down with the monopolies !”? ** Down 
‘with the soulless corporations!” and in this way 
| they thrust upon us projects to throw large and an 
almost incalculable number of acres into the hands 
of rich speculators and capitalists, for a pittance. 
_ That is the legitimate and inevitable result of the 
grants to corporations, or to the States, for the 
benefit and use of corporations of any consider- 
| able amount of land, to aid in the construction or 
| pman materials for the building of a railroad. 
I| To aid in the construction of the road, or to pro- 
cure materials therefor, it is E that the 
|i money should be at once realized, and thereby the 
| lands are necessarily forced into market faster than 
they are, or can be, required for settlement. At 
l! such time the only purchasers are the speculators 
and wealthy capitalists; and they proeure the 
lands at prices which render no essential benefit 
, to the work sought to be aided, and fasten upon 
' the country the evils attending the concentration 
| of large amounts of the most desirable lands in 
the hands of a few individuals; or if not sold, 
' they remain in the hands, and under the monop- 
oly, of the peculiar favorites of the Democracy— 
‘* Soulless corporations!” We of New York, sir, 
| have had practical experience of the effects of that 
' system, and seen the blight and mildew with 
| which the large landed monopolies have cursed 
| large portions of our State; and we can fully ap- 
I preciate the danger, and give our warning note 
' and advice thereof to the new and land States of 


Indeed ! ie it so? Is the Government to derive ' for the transportation of Government troops and | the Union. 


such benefit in the transportation of the mail and | 
the carriage of troops, as is claimed in such quota- 
tion? Let us examine this point for a moment. ; 
To sustain his positions, the gentleman relies upon | 
the fourth and sixth sections of the bill, and the 
game provision is in all the other bills in the same 
words. The fourth section is as follows: 


t NEC. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said lands 
hereby 


al o 
ana no other; and the said railroads shali be and remain a 
public highway for the useof the Government of the United 
States, free from toll or other charge upon the trans- 
portation of any property or troops of the United States”? | 

I could with truth, if it was necessary, criticise | 
this section as drawn, and say, that, although it ' 
declares the road to be ‘a publie highway for the | 
use of the Government,” it does not require the rail- 
road company to transport the public property or troops. 
The Government only having a right to use it as 
a public highway, can only avail themselves of the 
privilege by furnishing and using their own cars 
and locomotives. They cannot use those of the 
company without giving a compensation. A right 
to pass over the road, or use it as a public benenys | 

e 


pranted to the said State, shal! be subject to the dis- | 
the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid, || 


i property cannot be sustained, either as an amend- `: 


: ment of the charters of incorporation, or as a 
‘condition of the grant; and it cannot, if passed 
į under the provisions of the bill as they now stand, 
i be of any force or validity, or afford to the Gen- 
eral Government any benefit whatever. 

The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Orr} 
points us to the 6th section of the bill, which is as 
follows: 
|! See. 6. And be it further enacted, That the United 


: States mail shall at all times be transported on said rail- 
; roads, under the direction of the Post Office Department, at 


{| 


;{ such price as Congress may by law direct.” 


And the gentleman says by this section, ‘ you 
reserve the right to say at what price the mails shall be 
; carried, and that is one point gained.” True, but 
of what benefit is that when we have no power to 
compel the railroad companies to carry the mails 
at our own prices? We may have gained a point 
by telling them to do it, but we can no more com- 
pel them to do that by national legislation, than to 
transport our troops and carry our property for 
nothing. It takes two parties in such case, as in 


ean confer no right to demand services from t 
company or the use of their personal property. | 
This objection to such section, although perfectly : 
good and defensible, is of minor importance. j 
I understand, sir, that the gentlemarr from South | 
Carolina [Mr. Orr] is a zealous advocate of the | 
doctrine of State-Rights. ‘The doctrine of State- | 
ee is ultra and extreme in its recognition of the | 
full and entire sovereignty of the State and its 
Legislature, within its own jurisdiction. I believe, | 
sir, not only the State-Rights party, but all the : 
other political parties in the country, deny and re- | 
pudiate any right in the General Government to | 
charter any railroad, or other incorporation, within | 
the confines of a State. That is one of the many 
acts of sovereignty which has not been granted to | 
the General Government, but has been reserved | 
by the States. If the General Government has no 
right to incorporate a railroad company, they cer- 
tainly cannot have the power to amend such act 
of incorporation after it has been granted by a sov- 
ereign State. The several railroad companies re- 
ferred to in the bills, have been incorporated by 


, creature of State legislation. They cannot be 
bound without a promise, and that you fail to 
exact. 

Under this view of the case, Mr. Chairman, 
where are all the anticipated benefits which are to 
flow to the General Government from such dona- 
tion of a portion of the public domain? ay, where 
i are they? To be found only as phantoms flitting 
|,before an excited and enthusiastic imagination, 
| never to be enjoyed in the reality. 

I call, then, upon the friends of those bills to place 
such grants upon the right and only true ground. 
Place them as they are in truth, appropriations for 


4 


| at the same time, that they are willing and de- 


improve their country, show an equal willingness 
and anxiety to confer a reasonable proportion of 
the benefits of the public domain upon the elder 
sisters in the Contaleney, to enable them to con- 


. 


; all others, to make a contract, and one of those |! 
|| contracting parties is the railroad company, the 


local improvements out of the common property | 
and common treasure of the whole country. And 


sirous, on the one side, to receive of the common | 
property that which will increase their wealth and | 


Sir, it appears clear to my mind that the dispo- 
‘ sition of the public domain in large tracts, either 
' to the States or corporations, is surrounded by 
|; many weighty and great objections. I believe 
| that the true interests of the General Government, 
‘and the prosperity of the Western States them- 
|| selves, require that the proprietorship of the pub- 
lic lands should remain in the General Government 
until their transfer, in limited pa to citizens. 
|| If grants are to be made—and I think they should 
'| be made—to the several States for the benefit of 
education, and to aid in internal improvements, it 

' should be done by appropriations out of the pro- 
| ceeds of their sales; or in some form by scrip to 
| be located by individuals, rather than by grants of 
enormous tracts of land to the States. As in this 
country there must necessarily, for ages to come, 
be extensive tracts of land which cannot be occu- 
pied, it will be far better to have them in the hands 
of the General Government, under the controljof 
the people’s Representatives, than to suffer them 
to be a fruitful source of contention and collision 
between the several States owning the land and 
the States and Territories in which the lands are 
i located, or than that they should pass into the 
| control of corporations or the operation of private 
| landed monopolies or patrooneries. 

W Any system, sir, of legislation in relation to the 
! public domain is wrong which limits the benefit 
: to be derived from the public property to any par- 
| ticular locality or section of the Union. The old 
li States are entitled to the benefits of the public lands 
| as well as the new States. The public domain is 
i held by the General Government in trust for the 
| benefit of all the States; and it is the clear duty of 
| Congress to dispose of it in such manner only as 
most effectually to promote the interests of ali the 
States; and any disposition of them which diverts 
them to any other purpose is a violation of such 
trust. That consideration alone presents an in- 
superable objection to the passage of these railroad 
bills in their present shape. 

Sir, we are told by gentlemen from the land 
| States that they have large extent of lands within 
| their respective limits which have been many years 
| in market, and are, therefore, unsalable. That 
| they have within their borders enormous tracts of 
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forest and prairie lands, which, as yet, are only | 
tracked by the wild beasts and the hunter. And |! 
they claim and insist that Government must grant 
a large proportion of them to break the way and 
clear the track for the iron horse to pass through 
their limits; claiming that thereby a ready sale for 
the balance will be obtained. But, sir, it has been 
shown, and is evident, that the direct tendency of 
such grants is to throw the lands in the control of 
private monopolies, which monopolies, wherever 
situate, are a cursed blight and mildew upon the , 
prosperity and speedy settlement of any country. 
And, sir, I believe there are other direct and in- 
evitable evils attending such grants which it is be- 
yond the power of any statesman to obviate. 

But, sir, we have been told if we will not con- 
tribute towards railroads, we must graduate and 
reduce the price of the unsold lands within the 
States so as to bring them into market, and must 
pass a bill for such purpose. Sir, that is clearly 
a non sequitur. The principles and arguments in ` 
favor of such bills to graduate the price of the pub- . 
lic lands are based entirely upon false premises, | 
and lead to the most erroneous conclusions. Such | 
bills proceed upon the assumption that the value | 
of the land is to be ascertained and adjudged by |, 
the length of time it has remained unsold in the | 
market. That there is no foundation for any such 
assumption, is evident from the uniform testimony 
of those who have made themselves acquainted 
with the facts, that there are no better lands in any 
of the States than those which still remain unsold 
within their borders, Sir, thereare other and more 
influential reasons than the quality of the land 
operating to affect and impede the settlement. One 
reason is, sir, that there are continually more lands 
thrown into market than the demands for settle- 
ment require, and when that is done, no matter 
what may be the quality of the Iand, settlements ' 
will be made in patches. Sir, the mind and the | 
eye of the American is directed westward, and ` 
after breaking up his home and his associations 
at the East, he cares notabout stopping within the 
limits of the present States; but when he enters 
the unbroken wilds, he prefers planting his vine- 

ard in the forest and prairies of the Western 

erritories. As long as such is the inclination 
of the western emigrant, you cannot swerve him 
from his purpose. Throwing the lands into 
market in large quantities at reduced prices will į! 
not answer the purpose. Placing a portion into |! 
the hands of the speculator and wealthy capital- ; 
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the Committee on Public Lands, with a recom- 
mendation that it do not pass, which is the least 


‘ objectionable and savors most of justice of any 
proposition relative to the public domain which is !! 


before this House. The principle of the bill is to 
do at least partial justice to all the States, and its 


object is to take the place of the several railroad ; 
bills now pressed upon our attention. The bill, | 
although it has been drawn with great care, con- : 


tains some provisions which I do not and cannot 
fully approve; and it is not, as a whole or in detail, 
precise y such a bill as I could wish to see passed. 

ut I am satisfied it is the best proposition that we 
can expect to see adopted, and that it is the only 
mode in which the old States can any longer 


expect to participate in the benefits of the public ` 


domain, and I shall, therefore, give it my sup- 
port. 
One controlling objection that I have always 


entertained towards a division or distribution of | 


the lands among the States has arisen from the 


difficulties and dangers necessarily consequent ; 
upon Eastern and Southern States owning large | 


tracts of lands within the bounds of other States 
and Territories. This objection is in a great 
measure, if not entirely, obviated by the provis- 
ions of such bill. It authorizes and directs land 
scrip to be issued, and delivered to the old States, 
which are sold by the States, and the purchasers 
are to locate the land, and the patents issue to 
them, and not to the States. The danger of large 
landed monopolies cannot be entirely obviated; 
but the only practicable guard that can be 
adopted to prevent it is provided in the bill, which 
is, that such land scrip shall issue for not less 
than eighty, nor over one hundred and sixty 
acres.each. Thus enabling the States procuring 
the grants to sell the lands in as small -quantities 
as can be desirable. The State of New York, 
which I have the honor in part to represent on 
this floor, will, by the provisions of this bill, ob- 
tain five millions four hundred thousand acres of the 
public domain, to be appropriated to educational 
purposes. This, if propery husbanded, will 
make a noble addition to the munificent provision 
which has already been made by such State for 
the benefit of free aduca iih . 

Perhaps, sir, the tomb of the Capulets may be 
the fate of such bill, and that it may be destined 
to entire defeat. But, sir, I trust not. Yet, if 


that should be the case, I have still an abiding . 


hope that the general discussion of the principles 


ists, and doubling the price of the residue with | involved in this and in the other bills relative to |; 


the prospect or promise that an iron horse will || our public domain, may, in the end, lead to some 
occasionally whistle by the dwelling, will form |; beneficial result, and, that, before the end of this 
no sufficient temptation. 
there; if any can be found or can be devised, | may all unite, and cordially codperate in the pas- 
it must be based upon different principles and other || sage of some bill or series of measures which will 
rojects. What plan can be devised which will ` secure to all the States and their citizens, a just 
Ke effectual to answer such purposes is not forme || and fair proportion of the benefits to be derived 
to suggest. : |; from the public domain, and an end be put to all 
Mr. Chairman, my views, my predilections, |; sectional and party discussion and jealousies on 
and my feelings, in relation to the disposition and || the subject. 


Sir, the remedy is not | session the North and South, the East and West, , 


management of the public domain, are strongly |. 
ejudiced and inclined towards the old system, 
which has been fully tested, and has at all times , 
proved preéminently effectual, when ay 4 
administered, to answer all the purposes for which | 
it was designed. I shall extremely regret to see | 
that principle abandoned, and the proprietorship |: 
of the public domain parceled out, as some have | 
suggested, among the different members of the 
‘Confederacy, or so disposed of in largequantities, : 
as to pass into the hands of large individual or | 
corporate monopolies. The day that such change | 
in the system shall be adopted—if it ever is | 
adopted—will be a day which will be remembered | 
by our descendants, not with pzans and thanks- `: 
givings, but with sorrow and bitterness. f : 
Mr. Chairman, I trust the several railroad bills, ;: 
as fast as brought to light by the Committee on |, 
Public Lands, will be sent to the Committee of || 


the Whole, the appropriate place for discussion '| 
and amendment; and that the gag, the weapon of ') 
those who dread the truth and shrink from ex- ; 
re, will not beapplied until full, free, and ample 
Nisaa has been had. Truth and right brighten | 
and gain strength by examination, but error, | 
dross, and deception only shrink from, and grow | 
dim, and fade by exposure to the light, and can- 
not endure full and free discussion. 
Sir, there is one bill which has been reported by 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the : 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the . 


Indian Appropriation Bili— 

Mr. BOWNE said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: It is the custom of this pro- 
fressive age to follow, at least for a time, every 


new light, or doctrine or fashion which may be | 
set us. I shall not venture to deviate from this, | 


and therefore premise my remarks by an apology 
for intruding them here, as such is the mode 
I had not intended to engage in the political 


discussions which have arisen and been prosecuted ; 
upon this floor, for two reasons: first, because I | 


consider them to amount to exactly nothing at all, 


(as far as the people are concerned;) and second, ` 
because the greater portion of them exhausted ; 
themselves upon a subject not at all germane to the : 
faith or principles of either the political parties of the | 
receiveing little or no atten- | 


day, and consequently, 


tion at my hands, I felt no disposition to reply to 


them. But, sir, having had the chance to be seated 
on the 10th day of June, sufficiently near the honor- 
|| able gentleman from North Caroliva, [Mr. Ovr- 
Law,] to be enabled to hear the whole of his able 
i; and logical address, I feel it my duty to raise my 
! voice, however lowly, in honest opposition, and in 
friendly counsel against the doctrines which were 
advanced by the honorable gentleman. 

Nor do I mean to single out his position, or his 
areuchis alone, but Í select them as being the 
only ones which I have (from the position in 
which [I am seated in this House) been enabled to 
hear, and as typical of a class which have been 
indulged in here, during the past six months, ‘ ad 
nauseam;’’—a class of speeches, characterized only 
by the bitterness of their crimination and recrim- 
ination, and differing only in that each strove to 
render extremes wider. I charge this not only, 
or entirely, upon Southern Whigs, for I desire to 
address myself more particularly to my Whig 
. friends, but regret to say that this flame iea been 
fanned, though not so violently, by gentlemen of 
the North, whose natural instincts and habits 
should have taught them more respect for them- 
selves and their constituents. 

And now, sir, I come to the proposition upon 
which I shall found a few remarks which I have 
to offer. Itis this: The gentleman from North 
Carolina charges that General Scott has not joined 
i in with the defurct of the Democratic party, and 

other noisy mémbers of our own party at the 
North, and openly, as with a throat of brass, pro 
claimed upon the house-tops and the corners of the 
streets his sentiments upon a subject with which 
. as coming from him, the public had nothing to do 
and which sentiments, moreover, were as we 
known to all people as the sentiments of any mi 
ij itary man need be in a Government essentially 
| civil in its character. I say these sentiments, as 
‘| coming from General Scott, were uncalled for— 
i| first, because the modesty of a gentleman in the 
‘| service of this Government would necessarily pre- 
| clude his intruding them upon the world; and 
‘ secondly, if an ambitious man, (which he is not,) 
or a shrewd man, (which he is,) his shrewdness 
naturally coming to the aid of his ambition, would _ 
~ prompt him, as the surest road to success, to ex- 
ercise a proper discreetness in too early intruding 
his opinions upon all subjects before the public. 

So, sir, there are two strong reasons why Gen- 
eral Scott should remain silent until a proper time 
‘, had arrived for him to speak, viz: Modesty of a 
gentleman, (and, in a political point of view, pri- 
| vate citizen,) and the shrewdness of a man who 
| knows men well. But to let this pass. The gen- 
tleman thereupon proceeds to inform us that he 
i cannot support General Scott, should the Whig 
| party put him in nomination for the Presidency— 
i| cannot support him because, forsooth, he has 
shown the two most essential qualities which 
should fit him for that office—to wit: Modesty and 
good sense. But, sir, this is not all; I should 
i not have risen to my feet if it had been, forI well 
know that General Scott’s reputation—for all that 
|| makes a man good and great, is above the need of 
| my defense 
' But this silence which the gentleman so much 
deprecates furnishes a peg upon which, in con- 
‘ nection with the silence and discretion of the W hig 
caucus lately assembled, the gentleman hangs a 
speech, upon a subject of which I haveonly tosay, 

: that not only are Northern men perfectly dis- 
gusted, but for which, and all the awful concom- 
itants which we are told surround it, they, as a 
'| mass, have neither fear, aympatiy nor sentiment 
| of any kind save perfect T . I believe at this 

moment that the maass of the Northern men on this . 
i; floor, even of thosé who, by the unwearied exer- 
tions of the mischievous, were once almost tempted 
to think there might be some fire in all this smoke, 
‘| regard the whole category of speeches, pro and 
con, the subject of slavery as an anodyne pecu- 
liarly appropriate to our warm summer afternoons. 
I admit them admirably calculated to put one to 

sleep, as I want to ren them some useful posi- 
"i tion; but I cannot, for the life of me, conceive for 
what else under heaven they are good. I do not 
wish to be considered as criticising the style or 
manner of these speeches, many of which, I am 
well aware, are far above my capacity, but merely 
| the subject-matter. . I say I cannot see their pur- 
|| port, and for these reasons: First, they must 
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mean, if they mean anything, either to convince, 
to irritate, to soothe, or intimidate. It needs no 
argument to show that but one of these results 
has been reached, and that one which all should 
deprecate—irritation. I shall offer none, therefore, 
but shall at once proceed toask gentlemen of both 
sides whether they do not think, that in a hope- 
less controversy of this kind, where neither party 


are to be frightened, or cajoled, or convinced, the . 


one against their interest and the other against 
their reason, or soothed by harsh words,—trying 
mild ones seems never to 


battle, and try the effect of time and quiet on the 


constitution of this shattered question, and see , 
what the soothing effect of these remedies would ; 


be? 

Mr. Chairman, if I had it in my power, for the 
good of my country, I would make it a penalty of 
expulsion from this body for any man to intro- 
duce the slavery subject on this floor at this time, 
except in the form of petition, which is the voice 
of the people, and speaks for itself, needing no 
aid from us. In this I do not wish, nor mean to 
be understood, as having lost any of that repug- 
nance to slavery which all Northern men feel 
naturally. But ido mean that this bitter, cease- 
less agitation of the subject, is calculated to do 
no good under heaven, to either the slaveholder, 
the slave’s friend and advocate, or the slave him- 
self. No, sir; it is all clap-trap of the first water, 
issued here in the hope of advancing the political 
prospects of the men engaged in it. And evenin 
this, I think those gentlemen will find themselves 
mistaken. The fact is, that the whole country, 
North and South, are sick of this vapid, meaning- 
less discussion, and are beginning to see that they 


have been very nearly humbugged into the belief , 


that there was a storm in the tea-pot. 
But, sir, again to refer to the speech of the hon- 
orable gentleman from North Carolina. He has 
aid the North the compliment to eulogize two of 
er sons, and asks why are the claims of these 
gentlemen to be pet over when the presidential 
subject is upon the carpet? 
Mr. Chairman, we read 


“ Arenot A 
cus, better than all the waters of Israel?” 
gentleman will read that story, he will find that 
there is a fitness in things which argument will 
not remove, nor cannot make. The fact is almost 
self-evident, and his opponents know it in their 
inmost hearts—that General Scott is the only man 
who can triumphantly carry the Whig banner 
through the coming fight, until it shall float in tri- 
umph over us. And why is it so? The gentle- 
man, or some one who preceded him, I do not 
remember which, has deprecated an attachment 
to our military heroes aS indicative of the decay 
of the Republic. Sir, I beg leave to dissent from 
him entirely. We have no military heroes who 
have earned their laurels in the field of plunder 
and i Penre but those only whose lives and 
talents have been spent in the defense of our coun- 
try’s rights. { grant you, sir, that whenever we 
come as a nation to look with favor upon the class 
of military men first alluded to, we are in jeop- 
ardy; but no nation ever yet succumbed to each: 
ery or force, or died of apathy or indifference or 
corruption, which retained enough of generosity 
.and true appreciation of merit to discreetly dis- 
tinguish and nobly reward her gallant-defenders. 


ana and Pharphar, rivers of Damas- 


And, sir, this rule applies to her civil as well as j 


military guardians. 

This brings us to the gentleman’s question, 
“ Why pass over the Secretary of State and the 
present efficient Chief Magiatrate?’’ Sir, I will 
undertake to answer this question, and that, too, 
without the shadow of an attempt to decry or de- 
tract from the well-earned merit of either of those 
gentlemen. The field of politics in this country is 
wide, and the laborers are many; as a consequence 
many will become skilled in their duties, earnest 
in their prosecution, and faithful to their trust. It 
is not to be supposed that, out of this number 
none will be found who will grow weary of the 
rank of subordinate, and feeling their fitness, ac- 
quired by practice and devotion, desire to be placed 
in the front ranks as leaders. Experience shows 
us that there are many such, not only willing, but 


ave been dreamed of,— | 
it would not be about as well to call it a drawn . 


If the | 


competent, to lead; and these men naturally ask 
themselves and us, Why should one man endeavor 


to monopolize the helm of state? Sir, this is as | 


it should be. Each man of this land should feel 
|! that the office of President, and all the high sta- 


i; tions which attach themselves to it, are no monop- | 


‘oly, but a goal of distinction, whose doors are 
‘ open at least every four years for the reception of 
such as have deserved well at our hands. 
| This is one reason why the President of the 
: United States should not desire a reélection, and 
why the people ask that he should withdraw upon 
the laurels he has already earned, and make room 
for‘others equally meritorious. 
found in the fact, that we are but mortal, and err- 
ing at that; in the fact that to few is given that 
nicety of discrimination, and that peculiar combi- 
nation of tact, courtesy, and judgment which en- 
ables them, while they disappoint many, to offend 
none. So rare isthe combination of these virtues, 
i that I feel myself far from discrediting the judg- 
|| ment or integrity of the President, when I present 
|| his shortcomings in these respects, as another rea- 
son why, though eminently deserving, he is and 
must be more or less unpopular with a large class of 


our citizens. To few men is it given the capacity to | 


'| pass unscathed through the fiery ordeal of a second 

| 

i| United States, surrounded as it is by the charred 
but scorching embers of disappointed hopes. I 

_, think I have shown to every candid mind reasons 

' enough why it would be rash in the Whig party 


We come now to the case of the distinguished 
Secretary of State. 

Sir, in this age of steam and lightning, and, 
above all, of widely-diffused and easily-accessible 


~ 


| progressive features, a disposition to look with 


i the fearless, daring, and onward spirit of which 
` these inventions of modern times are but the type 


zenith. It is idle for us to combat_it. Like all 
and the best way to temper it down till it shall 
| travel within the bounds of practicability and use- 
i fulness, ig not to attempt to clip its wings, but let 
it soar, until it shall learn that while the region of 


| it must return for food. This young fledgling of 
| America is just now inclined to soar, but do not 
‘| ask it to carry up with it one whose days have 


practical, and whose feet are clogged with the 
: weight of his own greatness, even though his ma- 
testic head enshrines a light which it were well for 
‘| his country could it be preserved, like the sacred 
i flame of old, ever-burning. Sir, we have no time 


i 


| and it is evident that the nature of the ground is 
| such that heavy artillery will be ineffective. Let 


shoulder to shoulder, and with hearts warmed to- 


‘. wards each other, instead of turning upon each | 
_other, to unite our arms against the common ` 


-enemy. If this be done, I feel, nay, 1 know, that 
the Whig party can, through their delegates, who 


meet on the 16th of June, at Baltimore harmoni- : 


ously and with satisfaction to all parties con- 


| cerned, unite on a candidate whose banner shall | 


| never be trailed in the dust. 

To refer again to the speech of the gentleman 
| from North Carolina. I think he observed that the 
' Nomination of General Scott would unquestionably 
i: find favor in his eyes, but for the fact that the gen- 
j; tleman felt that General Scott was unduly operated 
;| upon by influences with which he could have no 
} sympathy. Does the gentleman mean'to say that 
:| the man who could plan and successfully terminate 
| that triumphal march from Vera Cruz to the city 
| of Mexico, is the man to be swayed by every breeze 
|| that blows about this Capitol? Does he mean 
|, to say that the man from whose brow a leaf 
'| would fall at every injury, however slight, which 
| might accrue to the noble ship of State while under 
:| his guidance, would or could be tempted, or in- 
'| duced by any means to surrender for a moment 
that helm into hands negligent, unskillful, or mali- 
cious? Tam sure the gentleman would make no 


Another reason is ' 


election to an office such as the Presidency of the , 
to endeavor to be generous before they are just. - 


newspapers, there has arisen among our people, ; 
almost as a necessary accompaniment of these | 


great favor upon the characteristics of that period | 
of life most nearly allied in its feelings and acts to | 


; i and consequence. This disposition is now in its | 
of a man of old who, `| 
-when referred to waters of the Jordan for relief | 


' other popular effervescénces, it must have its day; , 
-from his piyrical ailments, pettishly exclaimed: | 


the clouds furnishes brilliant prospects to the earth, | 


© been spent in laboriously plodding through the | 


ij to spend.on idlewishes. ‘The combatis before us, f 


‘ us, then, adapt the meanstothe end, and endeavor, : 


such charge as this. He must recollect that Gen- 
eral Scott’s life, though mainly, has not been 
passed solely in the camp. The gentleman does 
|| not want me to remind him of the high diplomatic 
skill displayed by the hero of Lundy’s Lane, on 
our Northern frontier, in more instances than one. 
‘| He also must know that the forum is familiar to 
our brave chief, as well as the field. Sir, this an- 
tipathy on the part of our brethren of the South to 
: the nomination of General Scott, has not been in- 
duced by anything that he has done or said, 
or by anything he has left undone or unsaid. 
It has, I am pained to say, been caused by the 
sayings and doings of men on this floor, and off of 
it, who knew that their representations were dis- 
colored and distorted, whether in the zeal and heat 
of partisanship, or willfully, I will nottake upon me 
to say, but charity and adesire to heal rather than 
aggravate the wound, induces me to incline to the 
', former opinion. General Scott has said nothing 
‘| on subjects on which he was not called upon to 
.| say anything. Is this all your trouble, friends 
i) from the South? If thisis all, I have enly to ask 
i} of you, show the same generosity and conciliation 
to the North which she has ever shown to you; 
and go to Baltimore resolved to inquire of the rep- 
resentatives of the people there assembled, as to 
whether they come there for war or peace with 
| you, and hear their decision before you work your- 
‘| selves up into a tempest against General Scott, be- 
' cause he appears to be the favorite of the North. 
; What! has it come to this, that we cannot, in ad- 
| vance, indicate our choice for the Presidency, and 
‘| that choice a national man, eminently so, and a 
' Southern man, withal, without calling down your 
anathemas? No, this is not it. This, I am per- 
suaded, is not the cause of your antipathy. That 
isto be traced, as I said before, to the pestilent 
speeches and publications of men mostly at the 
{| North, atleast the latter, (publications,) have been 
issued by men who, rather than withdraw from 
the green pastures in which they have grown fat 
and sleek, would see those bright fielde a sterile 
|| desert. Again, I ask of you, satisfy yourselves of 
the facts. General Scott is here, accessible to every 
one; his word is his bond; go ask him if his soul 
has already learned to cage itself within Northern 
bars, be that cage ever so delicately garnished and 
ilded. Then go from his presence and meet your 
hig brethren at Baltimore, and see if you find 
there any disposition to encroach upon your rights, 
or to refuse to execute the laws of the land, or to 
raise against you the strong arms whose descend- 
ing blows should rivet instead of sundering the 
bands which hold us together as a nation. Would 
that 1 possessed some talismanic charm, which 
i should strike the scales from your eyes, and per- 
mit you to see yourselves as the honest Whigs of 
! the North see you, clothed in the pure garm: nts 
. of brotherhood, and not in the burnished steel of 
|| hostility. 

Do not think that I mean to assume a depreca- 

tory tone. I have told you before, that all your 
threatening and brow-beating speeches fall as 
wisps of straw at our feet, and serve only to dis- 
gust us. You know well that the same blood courses 
in all our veins, tempered to calmness, it is true, 
by the wintry winds of our northern climate, but 
neither thinned nor enervated by a life of toil and 
' habits of manhood. 
No! the test of good faith and sincerity is now to 
; be applied to you. We have ever been the conces- 
sionists. It shows itself in all things. How comes 
| it that the noble building in which we are now as- 
` sembled stands upon slave rather than upon free 
‘soil? How comes it that a large majority of the 
' offices of honor and profit under this Government 
' have invariably been monopolized by the South? 
| But to come nearer home: ho was it that, four 
‘ years ago, asked us to take General Taylor—nay, 
` insisted upon our takin him—without pledge or 
| platform? I hope gentlemen have not forgotten 
| that this was the act of the South. There the 
| doctrine of expediency did well enough General 
Taylor was a man from the extreme South, the 
‘owner of a horde of slaves, therefore silence in 
| him was a virtue. Tadmitit. I ask that credit 
i for an equal amount of the same commodity be 
now given to General Scott and his N rh Geet 
friends. 

Sir, to sum this all up, I appeal directly to the 
honest Whigs of theSouth, instead of giving way 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| that some public. wrong lies at the bottom of them; 
wrath to keep it warm, to cast aside all sectional || and that wrong: will be found either in a disregard 
‘prejudices, and exhibiting their natural frankness || of seme sound prineiple of legislation, or in some 
and generosity, come up like bold men to meet || still: more vicious Executive usurpation of author- 
the Whigs of the North, without endeavoring to |, ity; or, at best, in some neglect or recklessness in 


‘to petulance and ill blood—instead of nursing their 


-borrow trouble, and feeling that sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof; feeling that when they 
shall have compared notes with the delegates at 
-Baltimore fresh from the people, it will then be 
time enough, should sectionalism prevail at the 
North, to assert and maintain such a position as 
they may then have cause for assuming. Let us 
give over, for the few days at least that intervene 
between this and the sixteenth of June, all these 
‘vaporing and idle declamations, which are utterly 
impotent either for evil or for good. 


THE DEFICIENCY BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. BORLAND, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
Iw rae Senate, May 27, 1852, 


Upon the deficiency bill—reviewing the financial 
istory ofthe Government, and exposing the 
lawless and wasteful extravaganceof the Whig 

Administration. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whele; the 
-consideration of the bill from.the House at Representatives 
„entitled “ An act to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 

for the service of the discal year ending the 30th of June, 
3852;”)'Mr. Caase’s proposed amendment, in respect to 
the Collins line of steamers being under consideratioa— 

Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. Present: Jf it be in order, as I presume 
‘it is, to discuss the whole bill. upon any single 
amendment, I propose now to discuss this so-called 
deficiency bill. 

Enctody of myremarks wil] be-directed against 
the whole bill—its general charaeter and policy— 
-in the course of which I shall undertake to:show, 
‘by facts and: figures, furnished by the afficial 
records, that all such. bills, and: this one in partic- 
ular, are in violation of sound constitutional prin- 
‘ciples, and dangerous to the best interests of: the 
country. 

First, and in genetal terms, I would remark, that, 
"wrong in principle, and mischievous in practice, as 
I have, heretofore, endeavored to. show, and as I 
honestly believe this matter of the Collins line to 
be, it is certainly not the only bad feature in: this 
-bill; nor am Í sure it is the worst. - Even remove 
this “damned spot ” from it; yet so many more 
such spots remain-——indeed, its whole structure, 

‘and the very source and occasion from which it 
‘aprung, are all.so fraught with evil in themselves, 
-and with danger as a precedent, that I would as 
‘soon take a-leper to my bosom as to vote for it, 
amend it-as you might, as long as any portion of 
that structure remains; or the taint of its source 
-attaches to it. = / i 

Sir, in view of several features of this bill, ac- 
-quired since it left the other House, and especiall 
in view of the proposed amendment for the Col- 
-Tins line, it would seem that the two Houses were 
engaged, latterly, in ‘a game of_brag”’ with the 

ublic money. - But the other day we sent the 
ouse of ‘Representatives a bill of $10,000, for 
some work upon the Capitol, and it was returned 


: the administration of the Government. Except 


`, from some one of these causes, or perhaps from ‘' 
: all of them combined, it must be rare, indeed, that ‘i 


a deficiency bill can become necessary. 
itas a general proposition, to which there van, pos- 
sibly, be but few, and rare, and inconsiderable 


Iassume ` 


exceptions, that if the constitutional requirement, — 


ence the wise and safe rule of action here and 


Those a 


with the Executive, be observed, to limit the ad- ` 


‘ministrative operations and pecuniary- expend- 
': tures of the G 


overnment, by specific appropria- | 


: tions, to each branch of the public service, there | 


|, can be no occasion for such bills as these. 


1 can. well understand. the origin, and the neces- `. 


sity, of exceptions such as I have indicated. 


|i 
| duty, at the same time, to pass it without hesita- 
tion or delay. Thu, sudden and unexpected hos- 
f tile collision with a foreign nation, or with our In- 
|! war, or the breaking out of some domestic insur- 
1! fection or civil commotion, (possible, though not 
+ probable, )—all, or either, of these causes requir- 


| time or opportunity for legislative counsel or co- 


. operation, and yet involving the necessity of ex- |, 


dian tribes, or the exigencies of an existing state of | 


|| only without authority of law, but in direct viola- 


iing the prompt action of the Executive, without ` 


I 
i, can understand, also, and appreciate, the circum- | 
stances which may make it not only allowable for ' 
the Executive to send us a deficiency bill, but our ; 


| 


ji 
ji 


- pending money not provided by prior appropria- `; 
'; tions, would make a case of legitimate deficiency, ` 
‘: for whieh we should: provide the very instant it © 


‘were brought to our notice. And,if we may sup- 


ii, pose: such an instance—even sheuld there. be an | 


`, accidental miscalculation of amounts, or the inad- | 


|: vertent omission, on the part-of the Executive, or 
i: of Congress,of any specific appropriation for some 
|| necessary purpose—they, too, or either of them, 
|" -would constitute a legitimate deficiency, demand- 
ing-our prompt action to supply it. ‘So much is 
:: due to the true interest and good faith of the Gov- 
ii ernment—perhaps to its very preservation. Of 
|, this kind, and in this sense, deficiency bills, though 
| to: be always avoided if practicable, and closely 
| scrutinized whenever presented, cannot be disap- 
proved—certainly never rejected. Such, indeed, 
and such alone, properly speaking, are ‘‘ deficiency 
bilis.” It is not, and never will be, to such that I 
‘make objections. 

But, Mtr. President, how do the “ deficiency 
bills’*—so called, which this Administration. has 
sent to us—that-of last Congress, and especially 
this—conform to the very comprehensive: and lib- 
-eral-conditions I have suggested? Inthe one now 
i before us, there may be some two or three items— 
| but each of: them small—which may be regarded 
| as a true deficiency. I doubt whether, since the 


| (Mr. Sesastian] the other day, there be a single 
| item, in the whole bill; which-can really be con- 
| sidered a deficiency, in the true sense of the term. 
‘That amendment of my colleague, I take occa- 


i 


the plighted faith of the Government.in furnishing 


to us magnified-to $500,000! ‘Now, the House of | nized and liquidated debt which had been paid in 


-of Representatives: have sent us a bill of some 
$3,000,000, to supply certain deficiencies resultin 
from Executive usurpation and extravagance, an 
‘we-are about to return it, as a sort of omnibus, 


‘crammed with some $10,000,000, for almost every |: 


-purpose of reckless prodigality. At sucha rate, 
‘we shall certainly out-brag the House, and win 
the game. But it will be a triumph from -which 
.-the country can derive neither honor nor profit, 
and over which no sound Democrat can rejoice. 
-Progress I am in favor of; but this is progress 
-in. the wrong direction, and must end in ruin if 
ipersisted in. 

-It is hardly necessary for me to repeat, as I have 
‘taken more than one occasion here to say, that, 
‘alike upon principle and: in policy, I am opposed 
-to all-deficiency bills—especially to such-as it has 


“of late become a fashion of the Federal: Executive : 


-to urge upon us. 

Let them come when, or how, or whence, or in 
-whatever shape, or upon what pretext, they may, 
-it may be safely assumed, as a general proposition, 
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= pan as far back as 1817, and the balance of which 


‘i That, as I remarked at- the time, was the only real 
\|-deficiency before us. 

But: the majority of these items, and all- the 
i- large-ones, are destitute of the -firt feature of a 
i legitimate deficiency 


i ciently done already by the Senator from Virginia 
i, [Mr. Hunter] and the Senator from California, 
|: {Mr. Gwin.) I will, however, remark, in. gen- 
eral terms, of what may be called the bulk of 
i the bill.as it came from the Executive, or accord- 


‘that it is fot only not a deficiency in the sense in 
which F insist every-one should. be, but is directly 
‘-and offensively the reverse. Not..only has. it 

resulted without authority of law, constructive or 
|: contingent, but it has: been .perpetrated—ay, sir, 
|| perpetrated, indirect violation and contempt of the 
k aw—in contempt of the well-considered action:of 
[ithe two: Houses of Congress. : By noone can this 


a 


| rejection of the one presented by my colleague ; 


as been due ever since—now thirty-five years. , 


} 


i! sion now to repeat, was a proposition to redeem : 


-the additional amount necessary to pay a recog- |; j 
|, power; than any which any event in the history 


. T need not go into particu- |! 
ji lars to show this, for I think it has been suffi- | 


: ing to Executive recommendation and demand, ‘| 


j money from the public Treasury without law 


t 


"or necessary. 
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be denied; for nothing is better known—nothing 
is more plainly and indelibly written upon the 
records of the last Congress than the proof of the 
allegation Ihavemade. I ‘ nothingextenuate ner 
set down aught in malice.” -But it is set down, 
upon the records to which I refer, in characters 
so strong, and in terms so clear, that ‘*he who 
runs may read,’’ and understand, too, that when 
certain sums of money, for the anticipated ex- 
pit of the War Department, were asked for 
y the Executive, they were, after full discussion 
and due deliberation, refused by the Congress. 
perepiations were urged bythe Adminis- 

tration, but they were rejected by the Congress. 
Thus was the Executive told, in as plain and as 
strong language as could be uttered by an Amer- 
ican Congress, that he should not have the money 
he asked for, nor expend it in the way he pro- 
posed. And yet, in the very face of that refusal 
—perhaps before the ink was dry with which it 
was written down—the Executive ordered, or 
authorized, or permitted, I care not which, the 
expenditure of these very sums of money, and, I 
think, in some instances still larger sums; and 
that, too, after a fashion of wasteful extravagance 
without a parallel in the administrative history of 
the Government, and absolutely astounding to 
contemplate. This, I repeat, has been: done, not 


tion.and contempt of the law made and provided 
in special reference to this very class of expendi- 
tures, and for the very purpose of arresting their 
wasteful extravagance. 

It is no answer to this to say that Congress was 
wrong in refusing this money, and thatit was ne- 
cessary for the public service that it should be 
expended. That is begging the whole question. 
In the first place, I do not believe, for we have no 
proof, that such expenditures were either proper 
But, for the argument, admit the 
fact to be so, it goes no further than to palliate,in 
some degree, the guilt of the Executive. It can 
never relieve him entirely from the glaring culpa- 


| bility, in the eye of the law, of usurping powers 


which were never conferred upon him—of nee 
u 


authority, and of setting a precedent of adminis- 
trative licentiousness Which, if followed out, can 
result only in breaking down those partition walls 
which the Constitution has wisely erected between 
the several Departments of this Government, and 
concentrating all effective powers in the hands of 
an irresponsible Executive. i 

‘The President already has command of the 
Army and Navy; and, from recent indications— 
some of them shrouded in mystery, it is true—is 


-well enough disposed to employ, and to pay them, 


100, without the consent, or even the knowledge of 
Congress. We have heard much of the dangers 
of ** uniting the purse and the sword ”’.in the same 
hand. Our political opponents tried hard to raise 
a panic through the- country, in 1840, with the 
‘ raw head and bloody bones ” of Martin Van 


:- Buren’s standing army of two hundred thousand 


‘Paul: ‘* Never undertake b 


militia. But the present instance presents a more 
serious aspect in that direction, and, if carried out 
to its logical results, would, in my opinion, end 
‘more certainly in the consummation of that much- 
dreaded union of the money with the military 


of this Government has ever threatened. . 
I am aware that it may seem, to some minds, 


| rather fanciful to indulge any such apprehensions 


as this suggestion may indicate; and I confess 
that, at the hands of the present very quiet, acci- 
dental locum tenens of: the Executive mansion, I 
fear no great violence; for, in addition to the val- 
uable fact that a few revolving moons will ** put 
him out of harm’s way,” he has certainly proved 


-himself to be a most consistent and successful 


practitioner upon that notable maxim, so sagely 
delivered by: Bulwer’s Rag Merchant to Leetle 
bluster what may 
be done by insinivation.”’ -But, then, it may be 
well to bear in mind thatof all the tribes of animal 
creation, the feline is, at the same time, the mest 
quiet and the most dangerous. Cromwell, it will 
be.remembered, was a preacher of the gospel; yet 
suddenly, one morning, sword in hand, he drove 
a British Parliament from their seats. Monsieur 
Rodin, the humblest and quietest of men, presided 


. over the fearful engine of French Jesuitiam,. And 
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Louis Napoleon, erewhile a common-place dab- | Then commenced the application of the principle. li And to the compass of my power I willdo so, 
bler in literature, and filling no great space in ' The next night, when the corn was deposited on '; however feeble my voice, and however unheeded 


the world’s eye, at once, as if by the decree of 


fate, sprung into power, and, as the acknowledged - 


master of half a million of armed myrmidons, 
abolished the French Chambers, and assumed 
unlimited authority. Nay, it is by no means 
an extravagant supposition that he has, already, 
consummated the loftiest purposes of his licen- 
tiqus ambition, and, some two weeks ago, by the 
sole virtue of his own imperious will—sic volo, 
aic jubeo—decreed the 10th day of May to be the 
double anniversary of imperial power, by proclaim- 
ing himself Emperor of France. The next steamer 
will, probably, inform us whether that is so or not. 

But to return to the cage in hand. It is not, [ 
repeat, trom the present Executive that | appre- 
hend any usurpation of authority, absolutely or 
immediately dangerous in itself, nor any violent 
disruption of our system of government. Ido not 
suspect him of any such bold orcriminal intentions; 
nor haa he now time to execute, even if he enter- 
tained them. But, sir, it is not by any single or 


overt act of violence, or presently oppressive act ' 


of usurpation, that the symmetry of our Govern- 


ment is to be mutilated, or its strength impaired. | 


It is not by open assault that its strongholds are 


to be carried; but from the stealthy working of | 


the mine its danger is tocome. It is not by the 
“bluster” of the bold and daring usurper, that 


and intelligence of their patriotism; but, they have 


security with the blandness of his words, and the 


gentle suavity of his smile, while he steals away ` 


their rights. And if it be allowable on so serious 
a subject, I beg leave to tell an anecdote which, 
though of a very humble and homely kind, will 
somewhat aptly illustrate the view I am attempting 
to express. It relates to the catching of crows. 


It is a familiar fact, that of all the feathered ` 


tribe, the crow is the most wary, and sagacious. 


He is noted for seeing everything within the prac- ; 
ticable range of his vision, and is never taken by | 
surprise. He seems to have an instinctive percep- : 


tion, as he certainly has a suspicion, of danger, in 
every animal and every @bject in which it may 
possibly exist. He calculates, by some faculty 
superior to any in man, with unerring certainty, 


the range of every kind of fire-arm used in the , 


region of country which he frequents; and, as a 


consequence, in an open field, where it is possible ` 


for him to see his enemy, no one can approach 
him within that range. e is equally sagacious 


in detecting, and successful in escaping, all manner 


of traps and snares, which may be set for his ob- 
noxious head or feet. For these reasons, and from 
his rapacious appetite for grain, he is one of the 
most formidable enemies of the farmer. Hence the 
ube and name of “ scare-crow.’’ In no part of 
the country, perhaps, has this interesting bird 
proved more annoying or formidable, than in my 
native county, some hundred and fifty miles south 
of this, in Virginia. His number there was legion. 
Among those who suffered most from hia depre- 
dations upon the crops, was a farmer, remarkable 
for his shrewdness and thrift—if l remember 
aright, hia name was Ezekiel Powell—who, hav- 
ing exhausted all the arts and contrivances which 
the wit of man had then invented, without relief, 
made a solemn vow, one bright spring day, overa 
beautiful field which lay despoiled before him, that 
he would never sleep until he had drawn from the 
magazine of old mother necessity, some new in- 
vention to ‘circumvent the crows.” And he kept 
his vow; for that very night he conceived and exe- 
cuted a plan which did, indeed, for the first time, 
circumvent and catch the crows—not by ones, or 
by dozens, only, but by hundreds and by thou- 


sands. The principle of this invention was ‘*in- — 
It was in this wise: ` 
In the course of the night, he erected, in different | 


sinivation,”’ not * bluster.” 


parts of his field, several open rail-pens, such as 


farmers usually feed their hogs in, and in those ` 


pens he scattered corn. Such things were not new 
to the crows—they had no precedent for danger in 


a hog-pen baited with corn, and, as it seemed, no '' 


instinct against it. 

fear into these pens 
This they were 
puccession; the 


So, they descended without 


pened to do several days in 
being renewed every night. 


_ the bottom of the pen, there was, also, laid a single i 


rail upon thetop, encroaching justa little upon the | 
open space. The crows came, as usual, the next 
day, and, the encroachment being too slight to 
attract attention, they went in and ate the corn, , 
and went out again without suspicion. This dou- 
ble operation of baiting and encroaching, regularly ; 
but gradually, one rail at a time—corn tempting 
the appetite, and caution lulling suspicion—until, 
in a few days, the top of the pen was covered over, 
leaving open only space enough to allow the crows, 
by lighting on the rails, to fold their wings and 
slip in. When they had eaten the corn, and spread 
their wings to fly away to their homes in the 


. wood, behold !—the space was too narrow to let 


them out! They werecaught; the crow’s boasted 
sagacity had been circumvented, and his hberty 
was lost! 

The application I intend for this anecdote is ob- 
vious. Th fitness each mind will judge for itself. | 
To my own mind, it is striking and significant. ` 
The incident occurred when I was a boy. It im- | 
pressed me strongly, even then, as illustrative of ` 
certain points in human character. And since I 
have had the honor of a seat on this floor, I have 
found it still more strikingly and significantly illus- | 
trative of the conduct of the practiced politician, 


| especially when he gets into power. Since I have 
our people are to be frightened from the propriety :: 


given some attention to political affairs, and ob- 


i ' served the working of our system of government, 
most to fear from the ‘ insinivation”’ of the cool |! 
and crafty politician, who would lull them into ` 


I have been unable to shut out the reminiscence of 
Ezekiel Powell and the crows, whenever I have 
seen 8 wily politician at the head of affairs, stretch- 
ing one hand of unlawful power into the national , 
granary for the corn to bait his pens, and with the 
other, stealthily, and under cover of the night, 
laying on, one by one, the rails of encroachment : 
and aggression. I confess, sir, I have sometimes 
felt my heart misgive me, for the welfare of the 
country, when I have seen victim after victim seek | 
the trap thus set for them, and devour the bait 
with an avidity equaled only by their seeming un- 
consciousness of the prison rails which gathered 
over them, gradually, but surely, as they fed. In- 
deed, sir, that reminiscence assumes a painful, a 
humiliating significance of illustration, when my 
reluctant eyes are forced to see into how small a 
compass certain creatures, in the forms of men, 
can contract themselves, and through what small |! 
holes they will crawl, that they may feed upon the |: 
grains of corn which the hand of stratagem has | 
scattered, for their delusion, upon the bottom of | 
those pens! i 
But, the main aspect of this illustration, for | 
which I introduced it, is not the exercise of this 
unlawful power upon corrupt or corruptible mate- 
rials. That, it is true, is painful and humiliating. 
It is, however, where it is brought to bear upon 
the honest and unsuspecting that the great danger 
obtains. The great body of American citizens |, 
are intelligent to understand, patriotic to cherish, 
vigilant to guard, and courageous to defend, their |: 
principles and their rights. But they are also | 
generous and confiding. Assailthem openly—let , 
danger threaten them, even from afar, so it but | 
wear the port of danger—and they stand by their |: 
arms, and are invincible. nimis, opibusque pa- 
rati! Under the white flag of peace and amity, 
however, their worst enemy may approach, and 
be kindly entertained bythem. The kiss of peace 
disarms them of suspicion, even, as too often hap- 
pens, when it but serves to transfuse into their '' 


. open hearts the deadliest poison; and the song of 


patriotiem tod easily wins their confidence, when 
itis but the ryren lullaby of treachery and be- 
trayal. Let the purpose of selfish ambition or : 
personal aggrandizement, at the expense of the 
true principles of this Government, be avowed, or 
made manifest, and it is defeated as soon as known; 
and its author, be he President or legislator, civil- : 
ian or soldier, is, in that hour, hurled over our 


1 


| political battlements, to fall far down among spirits ` 


of kindred impurity, and dwell with them in outer : 
darkness forever. As I said before, the danger to |! 
our Government and people lies not in any direct | 
assault or open violence. It comes along the | 
stealthy mine and in the night attack, when the |, 


„and ate freely of the bait. | garrison is at rest and the sentinel slumbers at his . 


st, or has become unfaithful to his trust. ‘Sir, |; 
it is against this danger I would warn the people. |; 


_ Executive. ; 
| Congress acted wisely or unwisely, or whether 


my warning may prove to be. And this mine— 
this covered way—this insidious and dangerous 
approach of the real enemies of the Government 
and the people, is through the National Treasury. 
The lawless hand that takes the money from the 
public purse is more dangerous, perhaps, than the 
corrupt one which uses it; but they act in concert, 
and to a common and fearful end—the latter being 
but the means to purchase absolution for the soul- 
corroding sin which the former had committed; 
while both sit down to a common feast and revel 
on the spoils their joint iniquities had procured. 
And this brings me back to this particular de- 
ficiency bill, Such as I described it—its main 
bulk made up of the very sums, somewhat en- 
larged, which the Congress positively refused to 
grant—such it is, as it came from the hands of the 
Now, sir, Í repeat, Í care not whether 


these expenditures were proper, or necessary, or 
not, (and I do not believe, because I have no 
proof, that they were either necessary or proper,) 
there is no denying the fact, and no escaping trom 
its consequences, that the Executive did go on to 
make, and even to increase, these expenditures, 
not only without authority of law, but in direct, 
and I might say contumacious, violation and con- 
tempt of the law. That isthe fact, sir, And that 
is the point I make. It is wholly useless and un- 
satisfactory to me, as it is to the principles of our 
Government, to say the motives of the Executive 
were good, and he intended it all for the public 
interest. I mean no personal disrespect or dis- 
paragement to the gentleman who fills the pres- 


' dential chair at this time; but I speak of his public 


acts, as a public officer under the law, and not 
above the law, when I say that any man-~in this 


: community who was arraigned at the bar of public 


justice upon a charge of taking money from anoth- 
er’s pocket without authority of law, and against 
the owner’s consent, might, with equal legal right, 
and with the same efficacy for acquittal, plead the 
justification of good motives, and the intention to 


i promote the interest ofthe owner. The law makes 


every man, of sane mind, the keeper of his own 
money, and secures to him the right to dispense it 
at his own will; and very properly punishes, as a 


| misdemeanor, or felony; the infringement of that 


right. So the Constitution, for the same generat 
reason—surely for none less wise or important— 
makes Congress, as the representative of the peo- 
ple, the keeper of the people’s money; and not only 
guaranties this asa right in Congress, bu: impo- 
ses it as a duty, that Congress, and Congress 
alone, shall dispense it. And for any infringe- 
ment of this right, or obstruction of this duty, the 
law provides condign punishment. But I may be 
told that no such law does, or can, relate to the 
Chief Executive, As hets not adisburaing officer. 
This, sir, is true—tiiterally true. And yet we all 
know that, in fact, it is one of those “* fictions of 
the law”’—such as * the King can do no wrong,” 
which have often been as subversive of the ends 
of justice, as they are discreditable to legal science, 
and repugnant to common sense. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Mississippi, 
{Mr. Apams,} who sits on my left, was manifestly 
conscious of this afew weeks ago, when he offered 
his penal amendment to the bill making appropri- 
ation for extending-the Capitol. I think he was 
right; and I hope he will not abandon his attempt 
to incorporate it in some one of our laws. This 
very bill, which is sure of passing, is an appro- 
priate one for the purpose. It cannot remedy the 
past; but, infused in this, for the future, it will 
serve, in some degree, to mitigate the bitterness of 
the black draught now preparing for us to swal-. 
low. 

In saying so much about the Executive, I ap- 
prehend I have said nothing which the Constitu- 
tion itself does not suggest, and warrant. me in 
saying. I find in that instrument, in prescribing 
the duties of the President, it provides that ‘*he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
What laws? Why, all the laws, and none more 
certainly than those relating to the expenditure of 
the public money. By whom executed? Why, 
by no one more certainly, or more fuithfally, than 
by himself ; for if he, the highest officer known to 
the law, be unfaithful to it, how shall he exact 
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fidelity of athers? And tothe perforinanteot this || orous Moor, ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone!” If i! every mind, looking to the interest of the tax-pay- 


ublic money, he did go | 
further, and did expend. 
had been refused to him 
forbid to expend! 

I shall not undertake to characterize this high- 
handed act of Executive power. 1 have given the 
facts in counection with it, and facts they are. 
Let them have such significance as they may be 
entitled to, and such significance as [am sure they |! 
will have with the people of this country, when |: 
spread before them, as they shall be. i 

I do not know, Mr. President, that I should | 
have dwelt so much upon these particular facts, || 
important as I consider them, but for another fact, 
of some significance, which has occupied no little | 
share of the public attention—which, indeed, has |. 
been forced upon public attention, with an earn- : 
estness and pertinacity from which there bas been 
no escape, for some twelve months past, or more. 

I allude to the fact, that this Administration, and 
especially ita distinguished chief, has been eulo- 
gized all over the land, and lauded to the very 
skies, (as every man will be who has a hundred 
thousand offices in his gift, and millions of patron- 
age to give with them, by certain persons and 
presses,) as the very examplar of a law-abiding 
and a law-enforcing Executive! 

I might claim the right of argument, and ask of 
those who affirm so much of the Administration, 
or its head, to point me to the instance in which 
it has abided any law which it could have avoided 
abiding, or in which it aided in enforcing. one 
which, otherwise, would have been disregarded 
or violated. But, I should ask in vain; for the 
instance does not exist in either case. I know 
very well what some of the special friends of the 
Executive might say, and what some of them have | 
said; but they are shadows, sir—‘ shadows all,” u 
and vanish away like other unsubstantial visions, |; 
when brought to the test of examination. We |! 
have just seen how the law has been observed in || 
expending the public money. I might have some- || 
thing to say upon the boasted achievements in || 
other branches of the law-enforcing power, if such || 
subjects were relevant to the bill under consider- |; 
ation. I shall reserve what I might say, until | 
those subjects are fairly before the Senate. 

It must not be objected to my allegation that the 
Executive has acted in defiance of the prohibition |: 
of Congress, that no such positive prohibition, as || 
I have assumed, was made in terms. That pro- 
hibition was made in the only way in which Con- ` 
gress could make it—by refusing to grant the sup- i 
plies—the wey poe’ in the Constitution, and | 
evidently intended, and always understood to be - 
effective and controlling. Indeed, if this he not | 
so, then there is no way in which the action of 
Congress can operate as a check upon the Ex- 
ecutive, unless by the ultima ratio—impeachment. : 
All that careful and well-adjusted arrangement of `. 
the Constitution, whereby no money shall be ex- | 
pended without an appropriation by Congress, is į; 
worse than nonsense; it is a mockery of constitu- | 
tional government—a delusion, anda lie—the Ex- |: 
ecutive above the law, and wholly irresponsible, ` 
and the public Treasury at the mercy of his arbi- į 
trary, single, and sovereign will! Sir, why does :; 
the Execaiise send estimates here to us, at all, and 1 
why do we go through the solemn farce of making || 
appropriations at all? If, without our authority, and 
even in defiance of our probibition, he can incur 
expenses for this Government and expend the 
pubhe money by millions, as he has done, then 
we have in operation here a very unnecessarily | 
complex and expensiveestablishment, which might | 
well be dispensed with; and my honorable friend 


from Virginia, [Mr. Honter,] who has latterly || 


` as competent to the one du 


' (not, in my opinion, the necessary e 
Federal Government have been rapidly increasing | 


the Executive may disregard or violate the laws in ` 


one case, he may 1m another, and in all; and if our 
duty here is to consist in merely registering his 
decrees, after he kas made them, I think we had as 


well give up that rather poor formality, and let , 


him register as well as decree. 


we shall really be needed for neither. And still 
further, if he may, without law, and in defiance 
of law, expend $3,000,000, he may with equal 
propriety expend $10,000,000, or even the whole 
$50,000,000, to raise which the people are op- 
pressed with taxation, and then to expend which 


they are to be corrupted with Executive patron- `; 


age! 
But, Mr. President, J will drop the Execu- 
tive for the time, and leave this special view of 


{ apprehend he is |! 
ya to the other: while ; 


Hn 


the question, for a glance at its more general as- 0 
' erty, in the form of taxes, than may be absolute 


pect. Jt isa most important, if not fearful, con- 
sideration, and none the less so from having grown 


somewhat familiar, that the actual expenditures || nw l ; € 
; ministration. And, in accordance with thistheory, 


enses) of our 


for several years, and have now attained a magni- 


i tude which, to one who regards the interest of 


those who have to pay these expenditures, and 
looks to the causes which alone can give stability 


to the Government itself, is positively enormous `| € c ) 
; ism in the minds of the wise founders of our Gov- 


and appalling. When I think of it, and reflect 
upon the past, I am filled with wonder at the 


change of temper of the people, under taxation. | 


As we know, in 1828, for expending some: 


$13,000,000 a year, an Administration was deemed 
licentious, and driven from power. In 1840, 


twelve years later, another Administration, for _ 


it, shared the same fate. And now at another 
period of twelve years, in a time of profound peace, 
we have an Executive that coolly expends about 
$52,000,000, a part of it without law, and against 
law; and upon the back of the bill writes itself down 


expending some $26,000,000 fairly chargeable to | 


` our constant endeavor; to simplify the aah 
:and lighten the burdens of the Govern 


ing people on the one hand, and to the principles 
of this Government—upon which alone it can be 
perpetuated—on the other, must promptly, and 
seriously, and anxiously consider, aud answer 
promptly and definitively. Itis not my purpose 
to undertake either at this time. I may do so 
hereafter. In the mean time, I throw them out to 


, others. Along with them, as peculiarly appropri- 


ate for joint consideration, I will submit a few 
facts, which astonished me when they first came 
to my knowledge, and which make a strong ap- 
peal, indeed, for reform, and a reduction of our 
expenditures. 

Ít is certainly the theory of our Government 
that the citizen shall be left as free and uncon- 
trolled by legal enactments, as the safety and pro- 
tection of the community will permit; and that 
no more money shall be levied on labor and Prope 

y 


necessary to pay the proper expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, undera plain, republican, economical ad- 


to be 
inery, 
ment, 
which, as one of the unavoidable conditions of 
human imperfection, our people are, for their own 
protection, compelled to bear. It was an aphor- 


it has been our boast, as it ought certain! 


evernment, that ‘the world isgoverned too much.” 
It is no less true in our day; and | hold it to beour 
duty to recognize the principles on which it is 
founded, and to follow out, in practice, the policy 
it enjoins. That principle is, as I understand it, 
that Government should pratect. rather than con- 
trol; and the policy that results, in a financial view 
at least, is to collect the minimum of revenue that 


‘may be compatible with the maximum of good to 


the governed; and that maximum, again, I insist, is 


, found, when the people are least burdered with 
“ the machinery of Government, and have the few- 


as the exemplar of Republican propriety, simpli- ' 
city, and economy, in the administration of a con- | 


stitutional government of laws. 
people say ?—what will they do? Sir, the period 
has come, the measure alike of time and of money 
is full. If for $13,000,000 in 1828, and $26,000,000 
in 1840, the respective administrations of John 
Quincy Adams and Martin Van Buren were rebuked 
and repudiated, what shall be the meed of this Ad- 
ministration, which, with so rapid a pace of 
progress in the rate of expenditure; has attained 
to $52,000,000, in 1852? That is a practical ques- 
tion, to which the people are now preparing to 
giveananswer. Isubmit it tothem; undertaking, 
however, to furnish a few facts which may help 


them to work out the problem, in a manner con- | 
' sistent with their true interests, and the safety of 
i the Government which has been established for | 


their benefit and protection. 


What do the | 


i 


The precise amount of the expenditures for the ii ¢ ) . 
: in accordance with the principleand policy Ihave 


present year T do not know; the returns before us 
do not yet disclose. It has been stated—and if 


we may assume an amount corresponding with the | 


increase which has been going on, the statement i 
is substantially correct—that they will amount to |' 


at least $52,000,000. 


Then we have this fact—and I confess it startled | 
me when I first discovered it—that the ratio of in- |: 
crease in the expenditures of this Government | 


has been one hundred per cent. for every twelve 
years. Thus, we had, in 1828, an expenditure 
of $13,000,000. For that, the American 
hurled the administration ef the younger 
from power. Coming down to 1840, at the end 
of twelve years, we find the administration of 
Martin Van Buren expending $26,000,000. For 


that it was repudiated, Coming down twelve years | 
later, to this time, we find this Administration | 


doubling that amount, and expending $52,000,000! 
At the same rate, in 1864, we should have the sum 
| of $104,000,000; and in 1876—just a century from 
| our birth as a nation—a tax list of $208,000,000! 
| Think of that, Mr. President! Now, sir, is this 
; to continue? I ask the Congress, ang, through 
į them, the people, shall this state of things con- 
! tinue? á 

The magnitude of this evil must arrest the at- 


been winning so much reputation as our Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, may “ hang up his bruised 
arms for monuments,” and exclaim with the val- | 


tention of every mind. Hasita remedy? And, 
if so, what is that remedy, and when and how 
| shall it be applied? These are questions which 


eople | 
Adaria i 


‘and able men, under the exhauste 
| whose logic I could hardly 
| in favor of'a strong and splendid Government, yet, 


| the difference between us. 


est and smallest dealings with the tax-gatherer. 

I know, sir, there are those, and they are learned 
receiver of 
live a minute, who are 


I beg leave to differ with them in opinion. And 
yet, I too, am the advocate of a strong and splen- 
did Government. But, sir, the strength and the 
splendor of Government which I advocate are 
materially different from theirs—reaide in a differ- 
ent quarter, and consist of different elements. 
They go for a great Federal head at the center, and 
a concentration of all power here; and, along with 
that, a magnificent and complex system of -gov- 
ernment machinery; and, as a means of support- 
ing, perpetuating, and still further strengthenin 

and adding splendor to that power, they need, an 

would have, an immense revenue—ay, sir, the 
very maximum which the industry and property 
of the people would bear. On the contrary, sir, 


indicated, I desire the strength of the Government 
to be in the hearts of the people—where it will be, 
and be impregnable, if their affections be invited 
by protection, and not their labor controlled by 
Government And the splendor I desire for the 
Government should consist, as its only true splen- 
dor ever has consisted, and only can consist, in 
the untrammeled enterprise, and prosperous in- 
dustry of a free people—free in their thoughts, free 
in their pursuits, with the ability and the will, 
which they have ever proved, and ever will prove, 
to a government they love, because it does not 
oppress, but protects them, to give ‘millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute.” This marks 
They want a strong 
Governmert; I want a strong people. They want 
a splendid Government, I want a prosperous and 
happy people. They want, for this strong and 
sp endid Gaaveriianent, as much money as, by the 
power of government machinery. can be dragged 
from the pockets of the people; I want no more 
from the people than they can easily and cheer- 
fully pay—no more for the Guvernment than may 
be necessary for its simple and effective existence, 


‘| under a close and economical administration of its 
i constitutional laws, and legitimate functions. 


The facts to which I alluded, and to which I 
would call attention, are found in the administra- 
tive policy of the British Government. That Gov- 
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ernment, like all other Governments, made for and 
not by the people, who have to bear its burdens 


and pay its expenses, has been supposed to prac- 


tice upon the doctrine of a strong and splendid 
Government, of which I have spoken, collecting as 
much money asthe people could pay, and expend- 
ing it for the purposes of its own strength and 
splendor. And, doubtless, this has been its policy 
until very recently. But latterly, it seems, a 
change has come over it; and, instead of an annual 
and steady increase, alike of revenue and expendi- 
ture, as formerly, it is found that a reduction in 
both has been effected. 

The authority upon which I rely for this state- 
ment is not, it is true, official, but it is, I appre- 
hend, entitled to credit. I find it in the National 
Intelligencer of March ith, in the letter of the 
London correspondent of that paper. It is in 
review of a pamphlet, deemed of good authority 
in England, on ‘‘ The Finances and Trade of the 
United Kingdom at the beginning of the year 
1852.” . It is there found that, beginning with 
1846, both the income and expenditures of the 
British Government have diminished, down to the 
close of the last year. I will read from the letter, 
that all the material facts it presents, upon these 
points, may be seen in connection: 

i LONDON, March 11, 1852. 


‘We have before us a very interesting pamphlet on ‘ The 
Finances and Trade of the United Kingdom, at the begin- 


ning of the year 1852,’ which exhibits the information , 
promised in the title page in a very clear and concise man- | 
Tbe work is anonymous, but is atiributed to a gen- | 


ner. 
tleman whose name would add authority to the statewents, 
did they need it. They are, however, corroborated by every 
possible coineident circumstance, and partake ‘so latgely,° 
aa the Times very forcibly observed, ‘of abstract demon- 
stration, that they might almast have been expressed by 
figures alone.’ We will strive to give a summary of this 
important and instractive publication. And first as to the 
national income: 

Ta 1846 the national ordinary income was. . £ 52,950,202 

Iu 1851 it was only.....0..cece cece ee eenes 51,669,553 

“ But whilst the former and. Jarger amount was nearly 
£2,000,000 below the expenditure of the year, the latter 
and smaller som was £2,726,396 above the expenditure 
of 1851. Bat this does not exhibit the whole of the case. 


During the interval taxes yielding the annual average — 


amount of £5,500,000 (in round numbers) had been re- 
pealed, and these were principally upon articles of every- 
day consumption, such as sugar, coffee, butter, cheese, 
bricks, timber, &c. So that, had the same taxes been levied 
in 1851 aa were in 1846, the revenue of the former year would 
heve exceeded the expenditure by more than £8,000,000 
sterling. $ 

* The Economist, in taking a survey of the Russell Admin- 


istration, and the effects of its policy and proceedings, has |: 


the folowing table. It will be observed tbat the amount 
which the Economist gives as the revenue of 1851 exceeds 


that stated in the pamphlet which we have quoted by more | 


than half a million sterling. The difference arises from 
the Economist including £563,453 of extraordinary reve- 


nug which the pamphlet does not. The Economist states — 


as follows: 

Income. Expenditure. Surplus. De; e 
J847  £51,546,264 £54,202,948...... r DS £5056 68 
1848 53,383,717 54,185,198 ..........6. 796,419 
1849 52,951,749 50,853,628 £2,098,126 
1850 52,810,680 50,231,874 | 2,578,806 
1851 52,233,004 49,498,496. 2,726,396 


The expenditure upon the Army, Navy, and Ordnance 


w+ £18,502,147 
14,573,856 


mees.. 3,928,291 


Reduction........ steers 
I would call the attention of Senators to this 


se cere nes 


very remarkable fact, in view of the excuse I 
anticipate our Administration and its friends will 
assume for the increased and increasing expendi- 
tures for our Army and Navy. 
Britain, with her army not reduced, but increasing 


every year; with her military operations extend- ' 


ing, and requiring,. it would seem, a greater ex- 
-penditure of money; her naval establishment cer- 


addition of many steamships; still maintaining 


her rank and position as a military and maritime © 
Power; and yet, by a wise and economical reduc- `; 


tion of expenditure, for three named branches— 
navy,army, and ordnance—in three. years, to the 
extent of £3,928,291, or nearly $20,000,000! We, 
on the Bie without materially increasing our 
Army—indeed, greatly reducing it since 1848— 
without increasing our Navy, and in a time of 


increasing our expenditures for these branches, al- 
moat in the ratio of geometrical progression ! 
The letter goes on: . 


. » # Butta return ta our, pamphlet, “Let w ‘descend from 
generals to particulars, and look at some of the rond upon 
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|| which these broad statements are established. How have 
|! the comforts of the people at large, the condition of the 
masses of society, been affected by these resnits? The 
Times says sugar ia now one of the first necessaries in En- 
glish life. Nine yenrs ago the entire consumption of this 


article in the United Kingdom was 4,068,331 cwt. Last: 


year it was 6,884,189 cwt. ; showing an increase of sixty- 
nine percent. Now, it has been computed, by careful in- 
vestigation, that to about one fourth of the actual consumers 
of sugar, the variation in price would be no object; that is 
to say, that to one purchaser out of four, it signifies litde 
whether sugar is 6d. a pound. ora shilling. ‘The remaining 
three fourths, therefore, represent the class which is bene- 
fited by reductions, and the increase of consumption abave 
specified, shows that each individual of this class was able 
to huy and use twenty-three pounds of sugar in 1851, in- 
stead of nine pounds, which wasalt he could afford in 1842. 


Bimilarly, there were consumed in a ae unde | 


of tea, in place of 37,355,911 pounds in 1842; 28,062,978 
unds of tobacco, in place of 22,013,146 pounds; and 
564,164 pounds of coffee, m place of 28,519,646 pounds.” 
We here find, Mr. President, not only the gen- 

eral facts I stated, which, I confess, were to my 

mind astonishing; but we find also what seems to 
. follow very naturally, and is highly gratifying to 
, one entertaining my views, that the comforts and 
| conveniences of life to the people have increased, 
if not, perhaps, in the precise ratio, yet certainly 
| in connection with, and doubtless as a consequence 
of, their relief from the burdens of taxation. In- 
: deed, I think it will be found by a fair examina- 
tion, that this increase of benefits to the people 
has exceeded the ratio of their relief from taxation, 
as exhibited in this statement. And this is not at 
all to be wondered at. It may fairly be assumed 
as the result of the encouraged hope, the aroused 


energies, and the stimulated industry of a peaple, — 


by the prospect thus presented to them, that their 
rights and their interests, as entities to be respected 
and cared for, have been at last recognized; and 


that in future some portion of the profits of their 


toil is to be enjoyed by themselves, and may de- 
scend to their children, and not all go, as formerly, 
to build up a strong and splendid government, as 
a thing apart from and above the people. l 
_ These facts—these. reductions in the income 
and expenditures of the British Government—may 
be small in the amounts of money they express; 
but, to my mind, they are among t 
ant, and significant, and valuable of all the signs 
of the times, which now appear, or have for years 
_ appeared, above the political horizon of the world. 
i| Magna Charta was doubtless a great achievement 
il for the bold Barons of England; and has, with’as 
| little doubt, done much for liberal government 
there, and even with us. So the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was the valuable triumph of a principle. 


expenditures, without. a revolution and without 
violence, but by the silent operations of a sound 
principle, and indicating, as it does, the extended 
sphere in which that principle is recognized and 


potential, is, to my mind, I repeat, more import- . 


. ant, more significant, and more valuable, for pop- 
- ular rights and good government, than either magna 
| charta, or the repeal of the corn laws, or, indeed, 
|. of any reform which England has ever known. 

In this aspect, Mr. President, I. rejoice at it: 


: and, as a philanthropist, I hail it as the only real : 


' harbinger I have seen from the other side of the 
_ Atlantic, of the practical recognition of popular 


- rights and interests, as predicates of the powers of |. 
government. In this aspect it is, indeed, import- ; 


ant, significant, and valuable, to the whole fam- 
ily of civilized man. oe 

I said, also, that this reform in England made 
_ a’strong appeal to us, as American legislators, for 


į. our form or system of government; but. in its 


J I ' administration. For, how does it. compare—or | 
tainly not reduced, but increased, at least, by the 


rather how does it contrast—with what we have 
done, and are now doing? J confess not only to 
' cially am I alarmed at it in view of the difference 
': in principle, and in what I had cherished the be- 
‘| lief was the difference in policy, between our Gov- 


‘| ernment and that of Great Britain, That differ- . 
:; ence,as I undertook to delineate, consisted in a | 
|: Government as made by the people, and admin- | 
;; istered fo? their sole use and benefit, at the min- : 
profound peace, are going on, from year to year, i 


imum of expense and weight to those who bear it 
|. for protection; in contradistinction to a Govern- 
i, ment as made for the people, and administered 
|; Sor the use and benefit of. the Government itself, 
| at the. mazimum.of expense and weight to those 
‘| who bear it for control, and not for protection. 


e most import- | 


But this reduction, of taxes, and of government : 


reform in our own affairs. Not for a change in : 


astonishment, but alarm at that contrast; espe- ` 


| But, sir, however strongly this difference in prin- 
| efple may preponderate in our favor, that of the 
: policy is in the other scale. What I have already 
' Atated shows this to be so. That is, while Great 
Britain has commenced and is actually carrying 
- out the policy of lowering her taxes, reducing her 
revenues, and curtailing her expenditures, and 
that, too, with palpable and striking benefits to her 
people, we—ay, sir, we—in alarm, but of atruth, I 
say it,—we are increasing our taxes, augmenting 
‘our revenues, and enlarging our expenditures! 
Enlarging, did I say? nay, sir, doubling our ex- 
‘penditures every twelve years! And wherefore, 
and with what effect? Am I told that the increase 
in the extent of our country, within the periods for 
. which I have estimated, has made this increase of 
expenditure necessary, or that it is required by 
the increase of our population? Such an answer 
' js neither satisfactory, nor in accordance with the 
i; facts. J admit that the increase in the extent of 
|| our territory and of our population, and the inci- 
,| dents of that increase, have called for increased 
i| expenditure. But, the increase in the latter case 
|; is not in due proportion—indeed is in enormous 
i; excess over that in the former. Tadmit that the 
|: $13,000,000 of 1828, or even the $26,000,000 of 
1840, would be insufficient for our necessities of 
this year. And it is not at the mere fact of an in- 
crease that I am alarmed, or of Which I complain. 
Tadmivthe necessity of an increase. If we will 
„acquire and multiply, we mustpay. But, sir, itis 
jhe ratio and proportion of the incxease of expend- 
iture, above and beyond the necessary wants of 
our condition, with all our increase of territor 
and numbers, at which I am alarmed, and of whic 
I do complain. And that there is good ground for 
such alarm and such complaint I think the facts 
will show. What are those facta? 

No one will deny—indeed, all must admit—that 
an incréase in the extent of our possessions, and 
in the number of our population, brings with it 
the necessity of some increase of our expendi- 
tures. But I apprehend that no one will—cer- 
tainly no one can fairly—claim that such expend- 
itures shall increase even pari passt,, or, in the same 
ratio, with our territory and population. To do 
“so would be to contradict the dictates of common 

!gense, and the common observation and experi- 
il ence in all the other business of life. ‘Tosay that 
| they shall exceed them, is, to my mind, a mon- 
; strous absurdity. ; 
| But, I repeat, what are the facts, in this connec- 
|; tion, as disclosed in the history and progress of 
our Government? _ f 
. The details through which we must look to às- 
‘certain what these facts really are, and what they 
mean, are dry and distateful to most minds; aiid 
to my own they are by no means ron But 
when ascertained, as lights thrown upon the char- 
acter and tendency of our Government, as it has 
. been, and is now administered, is great enough to 
_ overcome my natural repugnance to their exam- 
‘| ination, and'more than repay the labor of search- 
: ing after them. “6! 
I will not inflict upon the Senate all of these de- 
i tails; but you must bear with me while 1 present 
_ ‘some of the leading facts which they develop. 
. To givea fair view of this whole field of ing , 
I begin with the Administration of General Wash- 
ington, in 1789. OE RESE 
And, first of our territorial extent, or posses- 
i sions: i on 
|. At that time there were thirteen States, (‘* The 
otiginal Thirteen,” viz: Delaware, Pennsy!vania, 
|| New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachu- 
‘setts, Maryland, South Carolina, New Hamp- 
‘shire, Virginia, New York, North Carolina, and 
. Rhode Island,) which, with the territory belong- 
‘ing to or ceded by some of them to. the common 
: Union, embraced an area of... 780,283 sq. miles, 
. Since then we have increased 
‘| that area as follows, viz: 
‘in 1803, by. purchase, from 
France, of Louisiana, inclu- 
ding Oregon, &c., 558,386 
, square miles; in 1819, from 
© ‘Spain, of Florida, 59,268 
l: “square miles; in 1845, by an- 
|| cnexation of ‘Texas, 323,520 
| “square miles; and in 1848, 
|, , by conquest and purchase 
"from Mexico, of California, 


t 


i 
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&c., 526,070. square miles; 
making an aggregate of in- 
crease of area of. sa.. e.. e 1,469,252 


Total area at this time... ..2,249,535 


‘less than two hundred per cent., (or threefold,) 
` our population less than six hundred per cent., (or 


a 
as į; a fraction more than eight hundred per cent., (or 
|: eightfold,) our expenditures have exceeded twenty 


Showing an increase of a fraction over three per | hundred per cent., (or twentyfold.) 
cént. per annum; or an aggregate increase of about ` 
one hundred and ninety per cent., (orthreefold,) from | 
1790 to 1850. 
` Secondly, of our population: 
According to the several census 
been as follows: 
“Tn 1790.2... eee 


returns, it has in this latter relation increasing the rate which each 


sees eves ceecs 3,929,827 ' cents ($1 70) to two. dollars and twenty-five cents 


1800. 2.2... 2. eecssccceces 5,305,941 | $ ? ; 
CO TUI. Togg gj4 | tures, we find the increase far greater in the | 
a Te 9’63g°191 |; general proportion, and further so still, pro rata, 
1830... eee L 12866020 | foreach individual. Thus in Washington’s time, 
FT sc ok oes eco gouge’ -17,069,453 i| with a population of 3,929,827, the expenditure `i 


NA cee '93'057,723 | for administering the Government, was onl 
Showi des AA ag roe ae i $1,986,337, or at about fifty cents cost to each indi- 
wing an increase of a fraction over nine per | vidual; whereas, now, under Mr. Fillmore, with a 


cent. per annum; or aggregate increase of about ii population of 23,257,723, the expenditures amount ‘| 
per cent. (a fraction less |: to 440,177,030, or at the cost of about one dollar : 


five hundred and seventy 
than sixfold) from 1790 to 1850. ! 
Thirdly, of the revenue, or receipts, of the Gov- | 
ernment from all sources: | 
The following table, (see table A, Appendix, | 


i 
} 


and seventy cents ($1 70) to each individual, being 
an increase of three hundred and forty per cent. in 
the rate of expenditure from 1790 to 1851. 

Tt will be observed here, that while the increase 


1 


page 16,] compiled from official documents, shows | of expenditures is now enormously out of propor- j; 


those receipts, under the head of the respective | tion, whether compared with that of territory, 


sources from which they were derived. It willbe ; population, or receipts, still the actual receipts are | 


observed that this table does not give the receipts, | 
in detail for every year—the amount stated being. 

the annual average of each Administration ascer- |: B, already referred to, inthe Appendix, will explain 
tained by dividing the aggregate of all the years || this, without lessening the force of my charge, 
that these expenditures are excessive to a degree 


` now, as in 1790, much greater than the actual ex- 
| penditures. An examination of the tables A and 


| we find that, while our territory has increased | 


It does seem enormous, as I have shown, that | 
- not only the actual increase of taxes, is more than , 
i; four times greater than that of territory, and more į: 
| than one third greater than that of population, and ! 


. individual has to pay, from cne dollar and seventy- | 


: (82 25.) But, here, in the matter of expend- |. 


years’ expensive foreign war, which he closed 
with the addition to our domain of five hundred 
and twenty-six thousand and seventy square miles 


‘| sixfold,) and our receipts, large as they have been, i of territory! Let this be borne in mind, as a 


‘| great political fact, which cannot be controverted, 
| which illustrates the age in which it has occurred, 
i: and which marks the difference between a Dem- 
ocratic and Whig Administration of this Govern- 
ment! 

In view of the foregoing, I appeal to the Senate 
and thecountry, if I expressed any apprehension 
not warranted by the facts, when I said the ex- 
travagance of the Government, in the rapid in- 
" crease of its moneyed expenditures, was alarming 
to every man who deems economy in its adminis- 
‘tration at all important, or its existence worth pre- 
;; Serving? Passing over the intermediate periods, 
‚i as immaterial for consideration at this point, we 
find that, within a period of sixty years, from the 
day of Wasnincton to the present time, while 
our ferritory has increased less than threefold, and 
our population less than sixfold; yet our taxes have 
increased eightfold, and our expenditures more than 
twentyfold !—that is, as $1,986,337 is to $40,- 
i 177,030. I speak now of last year—1851. The 
| expenditures of this year Ido not know—the official 
! records of them are not beforeus. The estimate, 

however, is some $12,000,000 more than last year; 
; and that would make it $52,000,000, atleast, which 
| the past warrants me in saying is not, probably, 
| greater than we shall, in due time, find the real sum 
: to be. Extend the same ratio of increase into the 
i| future, and how long will the tax-payers be able to 
‘| pay the demands of the Government, or how will 
| the Government itself be able to bear such a burden 
‘ as $104,000,000, in 1864, or $208,000,000 in 1876, 


of the Administration, by the number of years of: $ 
which must alarm every one who deems economy 


its continuance. 3 
From this itis seen, that in WasnıngrTon’s time: necessary or desirable in the Government. _ It will 
there be found that, while I have given in my re- 


our average annual receipts were $6,609,081 35; 
marks, as expenditures, only the amounts expended 


whereas now, under Mr. Fillmore, they are | 
$53,132,608 42 !—showing an increase of nearly ` in the current annual administration, there are large 
thirteen per cent. per annum, or an aggregate in- :; sums besides which are applied in part to the pay- 
crease of a fraction over eight hundred per. cent., (or | 
eightfold,) from 1789 to 1851! This estimate 
shows the gross amount of taxes paid annually by 
the people of the United States for the support of ., 
the Government. Compdre this with the exhibit 
I have just made, of the increase of our popula- , 
tion, and it will be found that the ratio of increase | 
of our taxes, (that is, the burdens upon labor and | 
property,) for the support of Government, has ex- |. 
éeeded the ratio of increase of population about 
thirty four per cent.—or more than one third. Thus, 
in 1790, with a population of 3,929,827, our aver- 
age receipts were $6,609,081 35 per annum; being 
a fraction less than an average of one. dolar and 
seventy cents ($1 70) apiece collected from each in- 
dividual. ile now, in 185], with a population 
of 23,257,723, our average receipts are $53,132,- | 
608 42 per annum—being a fraction more than | 
two dollars and twenty-five cents ($2.25) apiece col- 
lected from each individual, | 
` In view of these facts, and tested by the plain- `; 
est principles of political economy, the practice of `! 
our Government, in its system of taxation, has | 
bees unwise, and its tendency is alike injurious to |: 
the intergst of the people and dangerous to itsown || 
existence. And-this, for reasons which are obvi- `` 
ous to every intelligent mind, and to which I shall. :: 
recur mere particularly hereafter. 
But if, in the matter of receipts, as compared.’ 
with population, we find cause of, objection and ` 
complaint, from a similar comparison of expendi- : 
tures that cause will derive more. than threefold i 
force, and. become absolutely alarming. ` has had no war. 
Fourthly. The course and amount of Expendi- | 
tures are exhibited in the following table, [see |: 
table B, page 16,] also compiled from official | 
documents. Like the table of receipts, it con- |; 
denseg the details of each year into the average of :: 


debt. 
loans, and by the issue of Treasury notes, to 
some amount in every Administration—except 
General Jackson’s, and only $25,606 22 in Mr. 
Jefferson’s; and the amounts received from it go to 
swell the receipts. During the last three Admin- 
istrations, receipts from this source have been 
considerable, and. not far from equal. Thus, in 
Harrison and Tyler’s term, its annual. average 
| was $10,724,327 54; in Polk’s, it was $11,733,- 


$10,878,233 00. 

Ihave thus excluded the amount paid on the 
public debt as part of the expenditure, to avoid 
the even seeming injustice of charging one Admin- 


incurred by another. 


political opponent; for, it. will be seen by the table 
(B) that, taking the total. of expenditures, in- 
cluding the amount paid. on the public debt, re- 
spectively, by Mr. Polk’s and the present Ad- 


that amount, as.to both. Thus, the expenditures, 
exclusive of public debt, are, for the annual average 


sidering that Polk’s administration was engaged 
in a most expensive foreign war, and Fillmore’s | 
But, if I added the public debt, : 


And lest any one shall complain that I make this |; 
; difference too great, by charging (as will be seen ʻi 
each Administration, by diyiding the aggregate of || in note, in table B) to Fillmore, the amount paid. .: 
each by the length of. its term, : ' to Mexico, under the treaty of 1848, which has ; 
From this it is seen, that in Wasincron’s |. averaged three annual payments of. 45,896,000 00 |; 
time, our average annual expenditures, exclusive |! each, I deduct that now; and yet the balance of i 
of the amount of public debt paid off, were |; difference against Fillmore, is $5,648,564,49. Thus, 


ment of interest and principal of the national « 
This debt is incurred in the form of public : 


974 81; and in Taylor and Fillmore’s it has been | 


istration with an expenditure which was aliability | 
I could not do so from any | 
| purpose to injure the present Adminisiration, as.a ! 


ministration, the disparity between them, and . 
against Mr. Fillmore, is greater than by excluding .: 


` of. Polk’s administration, $36,708,601 39, and for ; 
Fillmore’s $40,177,030 00; difference against Fill- | 
more, $3,468,428 61. This is bad enough, con- | 

} 


ip each case, it would stand for Polk, $43,897,- $ 
916 51, and for Fillmore, $55,442,481; making |. 
a difference against Fillmore of $11,544,564 49. |, 


i &e.? Even those who suggest the increase of ter- 
i! ritory and. population, as an excuse for increased 
‘| expenditures, find the argument, does not sustain 
i them. The excess is too great. It falls by its 
i own weight; and, along with it, fall the explana- 
+; tion and excuse. 

And yet, we are told that the Government is 
now blessed with an economical, republican, and 
i' faithful Administration ! 

Mr. President, itis not my duty, or my purpose, 
to point out how the President should act, or what 
'i he should do. 1 do know, however, what he ought 
‘| not to do; that the sanctions of his official oath 
i; forbid him to do otherwise than execute the laws 
| which Congress passes, and. to withhold his hand 
i: from doing what Congress had a right to forbid, 
'| and did forbid him todo. And I assert that he 
' has not only not executed the Taw on this subject, 
i as passed by the last Congress, but he has usurped 
'! authority in the very face of a positive Congres- 
| sional prohibition. Whether that act be right or 
i wrong in itself, in regard to the public interests, is 
| another question altogether, which Iam not now 

discussing. But l submit t6 the Senateand tothe 
country, that if, because the President, at any time, 
may think. Congress has not acted ‘wisely, he may 
assume to himself the power. o& using the public 
money at his discretion, then the Constitution. is 
: a dead letter, and we are sitting here in mockery 
of its provisions, and to no useful, or even re- 
spectable purpose. ‘In that case, we are playing 
a part here, and calling it legislation, which îs in 
itself a miserable farce, and most expensive to the 
people. The Constitution makes us the guardians 
of the public Treasury, when it declares that “no 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law.” 
| The Executive has no auton? to use the public 

money, until after Sonne shall have appropriated 
it. To all that he is bound, by an oath. Yet we 
are told by him, in the terms of this very bill, that 
he has used about three millions of this money, 
which was not appropriated—nay, worse than that, 
which although urgently demanded by him, Con- 
gress positively and emphatically refused to appro- 
priate! That is the point. Whether Congress was 
right or wrong—whe her we acted wisely or;un- 
wisely in making that refusal, and imposing that 
i prohibition upon the. Executive, (which we had 


l 
| 
| 
i 
i] 
t 
i 


$1,986,337 92; whereas now, (in 1851,) under 
Mr. Fillmore, they amount to $40,177,030 00!— | 
showing am increase of about thirty-one per cent. 
per annum; er an aggregate increase of a fraction 


it is seen that, upon the most liberal estimate, ;' the unquestionable constitutional power to do,) is 
the friends of this Administration can ask, Gen- '| another question, not now in controversy. I ex- 
‘eral Taylor. and Mr. Fillmore have expended || pressly excluded that in-the beginning. ‘Should it 


` $5,896,000 more per annum, in administering this | ever come up, I may have something to saj upon 


over twenty hundred per cent., (or more than twenty- |, Government, in a time of profound ‘peace with || it. For the present, I insist upon the single point 


fold.) from 1789to 1851! 
Institute here the comparisons I suggested, and | 


i all the world and the rest of mankind,” than James || I, have here presented. Is it right, or can it ever 
K. Polk required. to conduct it through a three || be right for the President, when no public éxi- 


- 
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gency makes it indispensable, to use the public | tures—a reduction averaging nearly $2,000,000 
money, or incur pecuniary liabilities for the Gov- ' per annum! f i 
ernment, without an appropriation, as the Consti- © The annexation of Texas, our third acqui- | 
tation prescribes? Above all, can any Executive 


in its tendency, than to expend the public money, 
or create a public debt, in the face of a positiveand | Polk came into office and found this great ac- | 


N . p . e o . . a ae) } 
deliberate and emphatic refusal of Congress? I ` quisition to provide for. Under his Administra- |. £ 
i . Increase need not even e 


answer, NO! And I desire that my answer shall | tion, as is well known, this was. not attended by 


` siticn, was in March, 1845, at the close of Mr. if 
act be more culpable in itself, or more dangerous , Tyler’sadministration. By this, we added 325,520 | 
square miles to our territorial possessions. Mr. | 


go to the people, that they may decide whether it 
be the true and proper answer or not. 

I have assumed that, in theory and by analogy 
with other pursuits in the business of life, the ne- 
cessary expenses of administering our Government 
do not, and that our expenditures should not, keep : 
pace, in their annual increase, with that of terri- | 
wry or population. A few facts fram the record 
will show in practice not only that an increase of 


any material increase of expenditures. This is: 


seen in the fact that the expenditures of the last year 


_ of Mr. Tyler’s administration, (1844,) including 


the public debt, were $33,642,010; whereas those 
the annual average of public debt incurred by Mr. 


him $7,007,429; and thatincurred by Mr. Polk he- 
ing $11,733,974, and that paid by him $7,189,315. 


_ of Mr. Polk’s first year were only $29,968,206; ` } 
' able reduclion of expenditures. 


Tyler being $10,724,327, and the amount paid by | b 4 
j: explain and excuse an increase of expenditure ten 


K 


territory does not necessarily cause an increase of The two Administrations being about equal in! 
expenditure, but that a very large acquisition of ` these respects; and, striking the balance between 
territory is compatible with, and has been actually ; them upon these averages, showing the adminis- 


accompanied by, a reduction instead of an increase 
of expenditure. Thus, as we have seen from the 
administrative history of the Government to which ;; 
I have referred, while the average annual expend- `i 
ituresof General Washington were only $1,986,337, || 


tration of Mr. Polk, in its first year, to have re- 
duced the total expenditures of the Government 
$2,871,043, below those of the last year of Mr. 
Tyler’s. 

{ am aware it has been said, and it may be ob- 


in the estimation of all, fully compensates us (with- 
out counting the gold of California) for all the ex- 
i penses of the war itself. 

From these facts, which are incontrovertible, 
the inference is obvious and conclusive, that while 
a Government, tn the course of time, with increas- 
ing possessions and population, must in some de- 
gree increase its expenditures, yet the ratio of their 
> qual that of territory or 
“population, On the contrary, the largest acquisi- 

tions of territory, with a vapidly-increasing pop- 
ulation, even during a period of eight years to- 
: gether, may be, and, under proper administrations, 
ave been, attended and followed by a consider- 
What, then, I re- 
peat, becomes of the arzument of those who would 


: times beyond that of territory, and more than three 
times beyond that even of population, upon the 


ground that we have extended our territory and 


: augmented our population? Whatare weto think 
` of a course of policy which involves such an in- 


crease of expenditures? And what are we to an- 
ticipate as the destiny of a Government which 


John Adams,hisimmediatesuccessor,increasedthem ` jected here, that the expenses of the war with 
to $5,337,087; and Mr. Jefferson, who came next, 
reduced them to $5,137,598, making a reduction of | Such a position, however, is wholly untenable, 
some $200,000 per annum upon Mr. Adams’s ex- : upon any principle of truth or fairness. No one 
penditures. And yet, as I have already shown, in ` 


by the treaty with France of the 30th April, 1803, ii both the national and moral law; and that *‘ the 


Mexico are chargeable to the annexation of Texas. ` 


y ] t can pretend to hold such a position except those | 
the early part of his administration, Mr. Jefferson, |! who assume that, in annexing Texas, we violated i; 


acquired the vast territory then known as Louisi- | 


ana, including Oregon, and c6ntaining five hundred | 
and fifty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty- 

rix square miles! This was done by purchase, - 
for the sum of $11,250,000; the principal of 

which, although not payable for fifteen years, yet j 
bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, pay- | 
able half-vearly, and amounting to $337,500 per 
anunum. Thus, while acquiring this immense ter- 
ritory—more than two thirds as large as all our , 
former possessions, and incurring, as a necessary 
expense, an actual increase of $337,500 perannum, 
he reduced the actual expenditures some $200,000. | 
These two items together, running through his | 
long administration of eight years, show that, | 
while his administration conferred advantages ` 
upon the count 
and unexampled before or since in good results, it 
did so ata diminution, comparatively, of $537,500, 
and absolutely of $200,000 per annum of pecuni- 
ary expenditure! During this long period of eight 


years, it must be borne in mind, also, our popula- ' 


tion was rapidly increasing; and the best capa- 
bilities and energies of our whole system of 
Government were never more, boldly or happil 
developed. And yet the whole of Jefferson’s ad. 
ministration, with territory and population both 
nearly doubled, not only averaged $200,000 less, 
per annum, than that of its predecessor of only four | 
ears, but its lat year cost actually $1,000,000 | 


ess than the last year of Adams! In view of this |' 


single instance alone, where increase of territor | 
and population were accompanied by actual dimi- | 


nution of expenditure, what becomes of the pretext || 


i act of Mexico,’ 
! countries, was a righteous act on her part. Will 
| any one now assume that? He who admits (and 
i who will now deny 
' moral right to consummate the annexation of 
| Texas—then an independent Republic—and that, 


| in repelling and punishing the hostile intrusion of |; 
‘| Mexico upon our own soil, we performed a neces- 


sary and patriotic duty, must also admit that, 
although the war followed annexation, it was not 


. as a necessary or legitimate consequence. That 


, war was the consequence of an unwarranted ag- 


i 


‘ property of our people, which was forced upon 


; J v i us; and we could no more avoid such a conse- ` 
which were incalculable in value, |: 


i: quence, in 1846, with Mexico, than we could, or 
` did, in 1812, with Great Britain. 


‘| propriety to the annexation of Texas, than could 
"= those of the war of 1812 be charged to the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. Each of those acquisitions 
was follaced by a war; but not as a consequence, 
ji either necessary or legitimate. Each resulted from 


neither is the duty we rightfully performed, justly 
| chargeable with the cost of another’s wrong. The 
expenses of n war with France or England, which 
| might have followed annexation, would have been 


We had 
committed no aggression upon Mexico. Before 


i war with Mexico, which did follow it. 


upon which the advocates and apologists of our | 


present extravagance attempt to justify it? i 


But this instance, though, perhaps, the most ` 


striking, is not the only one in our history which ` 
sustains, by its recorded facts, the position I have | 
assumed. ; 

Our second acquisition of territory was that of | 
Florida, by Mr. Monroe, in 1819. This, it 
true, was comparatively a small addition; being 
only 59,268 square miles. But it was, in its results, 
in this respect, substantially the same as the first. | 
For this territory, Mr. Monroe, under the treaty ` 
with Spain of February 22, 1819, paid, in the | 
form of indemnifications to our own citizens for | 
Spanish spoliations, some $5,000.000. Yet, we 


find that the expenditures of his Administration || 


which, that year, (before the $5,000,000 were | 
paid,) were $16,300,273, were reduced the next | 
year to $13,134,530; still lower the next year, to i 
$10,723,479; and lower still the next year, to | 
$9,827,643. Thus showing that this acquisition, 
although it required. partint military occupation, 
the establishment of a territorial government, 
and the payment of $5,000,000, was followed by 


ig 


> 


and receiving from her the payment of her ac- 
| knowledged indebtedness to our citizens, for spo- 
liations upon their property, and she seized upon 
annexation as a pretext to violate her treaty obli- 
i gations, and refuse to continue that payment. It 
| Was, 


cover her real purpose, that she blustered of war, 
| and ventured to invade a portion of our territory, 


|, which she deemed us unprepared to defend. Thus 


; forced into a war, we pursued the wise and right- 
‘ ful policy 
| try;” and there we continued it, until we obtained 
; “indemnity for the past, and security for the fu- 

”” For this, we stand not only vindicated by 
the approval of our own people, but justified be- 
| fore the world. 

And this brings me to the last and, perhaps, 
greatest extension of our territory. Under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, we acquired Califor- 
nia, &c., amounting to 526,070 square miles, which, 
added to our former possessions in Oregon, give 
us all we desire, and full command, of the north 
Pacific coast. This concession alone not only re- 


; ture. 


& reduction, instead of an increase of expendi- 


lieves annexation from all charge of the war, but, 


i clared to be the cause of war between the two | 


?) that we had the political and | 


as fairly chargeable to that act, as are those of the | 


annexation, we were in the course of demanding | 


doubtless, to give color to that pretext, and | 


of “ carrying it into the enemy's coun- | 


> which the Congress solemnly de- |: 


gression, by a foreign nation, upon the lives and |; 


Nor can the ;. 
expenses of it be charged, with any more real |! 


adopts or even tolerates such a policy? And es- 
pecially just now, what opinion shall we form of 
an Administration, and what shall be our course 
towards it, when we find it, in a time of profound 
:{ peace, and not adding an acre to our territorial 
possessions, yet going beyond any preceeding Ad- 
ministration in expenditure, increasing the already 
excessive ratio—going mad with extravagance? 
| Is there no ground for complaint. of mismanage- 
ment and mal-administration? Is there no occa- 
sion for the alarm I have expressed for the welfare 
; and safety of our Government? Is there not 
good cause to demand that an Administration like 
the present, which has proved itself not merely 
; incompetent, but extravagant, wasteful, and un- 
| faithful to a degree that the public interests cannot 
be regarded as safe in its hands, shall be hurled 
from its place of power? 

kt is a remarkable and significant fact in the 
history of our Government, that all our wars have 


| 
i 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 


i| occurred during Republican or Democratic Admin- 
|| istrations; and connected with, and in part proved 


by it, is the other and most important fact, that 
_ those have been the most economical Administrations 
of the Government—that is, they have invariably 
‘made their expenditures less than corresponding 
Federal or Whig Administrations. 

Thus, the war of 1812 was the main cause of 
the large expenditures of Mr. Madison's adminis- 
tration. His whole administration (of eight years) 


unwarranted aggressions upon the rights of our ; 
i: citizens, and the sacredness of our soil; and as, ` 
j in either case, we had done no wrong, so in | 


averaged an annual expenditure of $18,085,618; of 
which, on account of the war, the Army and Nav 
: consumed $15,829,127; leaving only $2,256,491 
, for his civil administration, which was actually 
less, by $10,914 per annum, than Mr. Jefferson’s 
very economical administration; which itself had 
| just reduced the expenditures of the Federal ad- 
| ministration of the elder Adams some $200,000 a 
year, and, at the same time, adding five hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty- 
six square miles to our territorial possessions. In- 
deed, even with preparations forthe war, which 
was for some time obviously inevitable, ge aver- 
age expenditureof Mr. Madison’s first three years 
; was nota million morethan that of Mr. Jefferson’s 
whole administration, And following Mr. Madi- 
son, we find Mr. Monroe at once reducing the 
expenditures for the Army more than $7,000,000, 
for the Navy about $1,500,000, and the total more 
than $3,000,000 a year; although he paid off some 
$2,000,000 a year of the public debt more than the 
preceding Administration; and had, as a conse- 
quence of restored peace, to increase the expense 
of ‘‘ foreign intercourse ” nearly threefold. == 
During the administration of General Washing- 
i ton, the average expenditures for the Army and 
Navy together, were $1,272,371 perannum. John 
Adams followed him, and during his short term, 
increased them up to $4,026,881, or more than 
threefold. But Mr. Jefferson, following him, re- 
| duced them down again to $2,870,195, or a little 
more than half of those of Adams. And, as I have 
before shown, while Adams’s annual average for. 
all branches of the publie service, was $5,337,087, 
or nearly three times as much as Washington’s; yet 
Jefferson kept his average down actually $200,000. 
(or, adding the interest he paid on the Louisiana 


) purchase, $537,500) less than that of Adams. 
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Madison’s expenditures, as we have seen, were 
made large by the war; in his first three years 
(before the war) having expended less, even, than 
Jefferson. 

Monroe's came next, and were much less than 
his predecessor’s, though he purchased Florida, 
and was, necessarily, abjècte: to other extraor- 
dinary expenses. l 

John Quincy Adams followed him; and, with 
no war, no acquisition of territory, no extraordi- 
nary expenses of Government, reduced the total 
expenditures only §400,000; at the same time in- 
creasing the expenditures for the Navy, about 
$500,000 

General Jackson followed next; and, although 


] 


there were, during almost the whole of his long ` 


Administration, troublesome and expensive Indian 
wars, and threatened hostilities with France, which 
required both the Navy and Army to be kept al- 


ways active, and ready for service; yet his aver- . 


age increase of expenditure was only $5,599,615; 
two millions of which increase was for the payment 


of revolutionary and other pensions, Indian claims, į 


| 


i may, with perfect confidence, be claimed that no 
Government at any period has ever been more 


economically or faithfully administered than Mr. 


‘and results. Its financial policy increased our 
| revenues, at the same time that it reduced the 

rates, by equalizing the burdens, of taxation. Its 
i foreign policy enlarged, strengthened, and liberal- 
i ized, to our advantage, our commercial relations 
' with other countries. And its war policy, charac- 


terized by prudence and energy, never surpassed at : 
any period of our history, gave us, in the best sense ŢȚ 


of the terms, ‘indemnity for the past and security 
for the future.” For, without adding an annual 
averageof more than $1,000,000 to our public debt, 
but securing full payment of our citizens’ claims 


- for Mexican spoliations, it added an empire to our , 
, territorial possessions, measuring 526,070 square 
miles in extent, and spanning an ocean coast of ' 


i 1,000 miles; and of a pecuniary, commercial, and 
| political value, which no arithmetician, or econo- 
ii mist of the present day can fully estimate. I shall 


| satisfied to let the friends of the Administration 
| explain and answer this, if they can; resting, my- 
i! self, upon the simple statement of the fact, which 


'' Polk’s; as certainly no Administration was ever || they neither can nor will deny. Butto help them, 
i; more energetic, successful, or brilliant in its policy , as far as I.can, and to enable the country at large 


'; tounderstand something of this extraordinary state 
x of public affairs, and form e Judotent of the ad- 
|, ministrative competency and fidelity of a portion 
: of their public servants, I will exhibita few of the 
i items which go to make up the great general fact I 
have stated. See, compare, and judge of them! 
During Mr. Polk’s war administration, the ex- 
penditures for the civil list, foreign intercourse, &c., 
‘averaged only $6,175,532 per annum; whereas, 
, during Mr. Fillmore’s peace administration, for 
' similar purposes, we have had to pay $15,576,777; 
: that is, nearly three times as much! 

During Mr. Polk’s war administration, the ex- 
penditures for our jarge army, on war service in 
a foreign country, averaged $23,053,600; whereas, 
. during Mr. Fillmore’s peace administration, with 
:: a mere skeleton of an army, we have had to pay 
i! for its mere support, $15,676,609 perannum! And 


&c., made necessary by acts of Congress. And, by |! not attempt the task. But this we all can esti- '! this, without counting in the present year, which, 


inspection of table B, in Appendix, it will be found | 


; mate: The whole of it has cost us, in money, all 


|| as far as can be ascertained, will greatly exceed 


that Jackson’s annual average of total expenditures || told, only $165,730,404. And this includes the || this large average. 


(with all the difficulties, obstacles, and embarrass- |; aggregate expenditures of the Government, in|! 


ments opposed to him, by the United States Bank, | 
then struggling with him for control of the Govern- | 
ment) were onl 
short and peaceful administration. 


every branch of the service, and on all accounts, 


During Mr. Polk’s war administration, when 
| the Navy was kept always ready, and the most of 


for four _ years, (including even the $15,896,000 || it actively engaged in sea service, and at the high- 


$3,634,532 more than Adams’s ` paid to Mexico, and the $3,000,000 assumed to || est necessary expense, its average expenditure 
` our own citizens under the treaty of 1848.) This 


| 


: was only $7,504,468; whereas, during the three’ 


Mr. Van Buren succeeded; and his administra- | sum, divided by four, gives the annual average of years of Mr. Fillmore’s peace administration, with 
tion, as we all know, was one marked by a most Mr. Polk’s expenditures, including every item of || many of our ships neither needed nor engaged in 


expensive Indian war, and other extraordinary 


expense, military and civil, ordinary and extraor- 


|, active service, it has cost us $8,896,976 per annum; 


and unavoidable causes of expense. The Army | dinary, for his whole term, at $41,432,601. This ` that is, $1,392,508 for peace more than for war! 


and*Navy alone, during his four years, averaged 


is the highest amount which the most exacting po- 


Thus, striking the balance under these three 


$16,916,675; revolutionary and other pensions, i. litical opponent can even pretend to charge against , heads alone, we find that Mr. Fillmore’s three 


were also increased $500,000; and the Indian De- 
partment required an increase of $2,000,000. Add- 
ed to these, our foreign relations, from causes 
net connected with his Administration, became 
expensive to an extraordinary degree; requiring 
an increase of $4,000,000 in his first year, and an 
average annual increase, during his wh 
$1,418,654 over that of Jackson. These extraor- 
inary, and necessary expenses, amounting to- 
gether to $18,835,329 deducted from his average 


him. ‘The true amount, as I have before assumed, 


i from the record, is $36,708,601—or some $5,000,- | 
It is not three times as much as John . 


; 000 less. 
© Quincy Adams’s administration, from 1825 to 
1829; only twice as much as General Jackson’s, 


‘| from 1829 to 1837; only fifty per cent. more than | 
ole term,of Mr. Van Buren’s, from 1837 to 1841; and it is | 


less—mark this—absolutely less, by $3,468,429 per 
: annum, than that of the present administration of 
', Mr. Fillmore! 


; years ** peace with all the world” has cost us, in 
actual money, just $3,416,762 per annum more 
than Mr. Polk’s one year of peace and three years 
of war !—without counting the 526,070 square 

_ miles of territory, embracing 1,000 miles of sea- 

` coast, acquired by the war. 

It may be attempted, but it cannot be truly said, 
|, that, although the current expenses of Mr: Polk’s 
; administration were nominally less than Mr. Fill- 
more’s, yet he created large debts, which he did 


j 
t 


‘not pay, and which have now to be aid, and 
| make up the enormous amount of Mr. Fillmore’s 
| expenditures. A balance of accounts on -this 


expenditures for all branches of the service, which | Mr. President, I do not make this statement at 
was $30,432,450, leaves but $11,597,121 for his |! random, or withoutauthority. I repeat it, and ap- 
ordinary expenditurés, which will be found to be |! pealto the record foritstruth. Here is that record 


just $1,028,359 Jess than those of John Quincy 
Adams; and that, too, at a period twelve years 
later, when our population had greatly increased, 
and our ordinary expenses might, also, have been 
expected to increase. 


arrison and Tyler next came into power—or |; 


rather Tyler, as Harrison died at the end of a! 
month, and before any policy had been adopted; | 
and what was expected an 
dictation of Clay and the lead of Webster, to be an 
old-fashioned Federal or modern Whig administra- 
tion, became, in its essential character, and espe- 
cially in the score of expenditures, Republican or 
Democratic. Accordingly, we find that retrench- 
ment was begun and carried through every branch 
of the public service. The war having ceased, 


intended under the |; 


efore me. It discloses the facts that the expend- 
itures of Mr. Polk’s administration, expensive as 
we know it necessarily was, on account of the 
three years’ war with Mexico, and fruitful as we 
also know it was in the acquisition of territory, 
averaged, for its whole term of four years, only 

6,708,601 per annum; whereas, Mr. Fillmore’s, 
in a time of profound peace, and without acquiring 
j an acre of territory, have averaged, during its three 
| years, $40,177,030 per annum—that is, $3,468,429 
more than Mr. Polk’s! These are remarkable 
| facts; and to the country, when they are known, 
| will, I doubt not, be astounding. I confess they 
'! astonished me when, upon searching the records, 
'' for another and more general purpose, I found 
i: them to be as I have here set them down. Are 


! score, between the two Administrations, may vary 
the difference between them somewhat from the 
| precise amounts at which I have stated it; but not 
so much as to change the general result which I 
| assumed, nor break the force of my charge of 
| enormous extravagance against the present Ad- 
| ministration. 
| To show that I am right in this, let us look at 
' the items of that account: During Mr. Polk’s ad- 
' ministration, of four years, the annual average of 
1 the public debt created by him was $11,733,974; 
|| while the annual average amount of the same debt 
i paid by him was $7,189,315; leaving an annual 
li balance against him of $4,544,659—that is, an ag- 
': gregate for his whole term of $17,508,782, or about 
|: the amount (including some $200,000 of inter- 


the expenditures for the Army and Navy were ii they not of sufficient importance to arrest atten- '; est) which has since been paid to Mexico, under 


reduced $4,875,868; and for foreign intercourse, | tion, and command our serious thought? Well, |: the treat 
&c., $1,665,258. And although $1,799,393 more | indeed, may the people, who have to pay the i| this who 


were paid on the public debt than during the pre- 
ceding Administration, yet the average annual 


expenditures, on all accounts, were reduced ‘| 


$9,#16,252. 

‘Mr. Polk came next; and during his first year, 
(1845,) before the war begun, his expenditures 
were but $763,851 more than Tyler’s average, 
although he had to prepare for the war with Mex- 
ico, which wag impending. Then came the war, 
however, and with it extraordinary and unavoid- 
able expenses. By retrenching in other branches, 
under the necessity of giving $13,579,428 to the 
Army alone, these expenses were yet kept down 
to about $27,000,000 during his second year. 
Even at the highest, which was in 1847, they 
never exceeded $56,000,000; and in 1848, the last 
of the war, they were brought down to less than 
$43,000,000; his annual average for the four years 
being only $36,708,601. Under the circumstances, 
engaged in an expensive foreign war, carried on 
by land and water, in the enemy’s country, and 
assailed and embarrassed by an envious, unscru- 


‘taxes to support this enormous extravagance, 

‘| look to its causes and its consequences. 

!| Inhis first méssage, in December, 1849, General 

| Taylor told us that we were * at peace with all the 

u world, and the rest of mankind.” And Mr. Fill- 

|: more, in his last message, in December, 185], tells 

l us “ our country is at peace with all the world.” 

| In assuming, then, that we are in a state of per- 

| fect and profound peace, [ do so upon the author- 

| ity of the Administration itself. And it follows, 

| as a consequence, which weall recognize, and can 

| all appreciate, that we neither need, nor have, a 

| large military force in service, nor, necessarily, a 

| very expensive one. So, neither has our Navy 

l! been materially increased, nor has it, necessarily, | 
i! required any increase of expenditure. Then, in j 
l our civil service, where has there been any need 

|, for much increase of expenditure? 1 leave others 

|: to find out, for l have been unable to discover it. 

i Yet, we do find the aggregate of expenditures not | 
f only not reduced, upon a restoration of peace, a 

disbanding of the army, &c., but enormously in- 


of Guadalupe Hidalgo. But adding 
le amount to that already charged to his 
| Administration, and it carries his annual average 
‘ up to $40,886,237; which is only ¢709,207 more 
| than I have heretofore stated Mr. Fillmore’s to be. 
A similar statement for Mr. Fillmore’s adminis- 
i tration shows that he has created for his three: 
; years an annual public debt of $10,878,233; while 
ii the annual average amount of the same debt paid 
| by him has been $9,369,451, leaving an annual 
| balance against him of $1,508,782—that is, count- 
ing his full term of four years, and in liberality to 
i him assuming no more for this year than the aver- 
age of the other three, an aggregate of $6,035,128. 
This, added to his other expenditures, as in the 
| case of Mr. Polk, carries Mr. Fillmore’s annual 
| average up to $41,685,812, which still leaves him, 
upon a final balance of cash accounts, chargeable 
with expenditures $799,575 more than Mr. Polk! 

But this, it will be perceived, is not dealing fairly 
with Mr, Polk’s administration, upon the rule 
adopted in estimating and comparing the expend- 
itures of all preceding Administrations. I have, 
in this particular estimate, done this unfairness to 


pulous, unpatriotic, party opposition at home, it |j creased ! How, and why, is this? I might be || Mr. Polk, that the friends of this Administration 


` 


* 
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should not have even a semblance of a pretext for i! 
complaint; and to show that even then the balance | 
was in his favoragaint Mr. Fillmore. Tosiate the | 
account fairly, however, as in the cases of all the 
other Administrations, the whole public debt must 
be excluded, as well for Mr. Polk as for Mr. Fill- 
more, and this leaves the difference as l originally 
and fairly stated it—that is, a balance against Mr. 
Fillmore of $3,468,429 per annum! 
it is not my present pares to pursue this sub- 
ject further, in detail, than | have already gone; 
tor l feel that I have wearied the Senate, aa I cer- 
tainly have exhausted my own strength. Nor 
was it my purpose or expectation, when I began 
this research into the financial history of our Gov- 
ernment, to make the, results | might develop, the 
Means, or this the occasion, of special assault 
upon the present Administration. My purpose 
was a more general and important one, as, in a 
pescesing part of my remarks, | have made man- 
fest. That purpose was to show the tendency of 
our Government to increase its expenditures, at a 
rate which was fearful in its rapidity. My anti- 
cipations, alarming from even the superficial ex- , 
amination I had before given to the subject, have, | 
in the course of the investigation, been most pain- :' 
fully renlized—nay, greatly exceeded; for not only 
have I found, and disclosed to the Senate, in facts 
and figures, which cannot mislead, that this in- 
crease of expenditures is fearfully rapid, but must 
be absolutely ruinous in its consequences, consid- 
ered even in its financial aspect, unless speedily 
arrested. | have disclo the important and 
significant facts, which no man can controvert, 
and which no patriotic statesman can disregard, . 
that, while our territory has increased not quite 
threefold, and our population not quile sixfold, in 
the course of sixty years; yet, that, within that 
period, our taxes have increased more than eight- 
Sold, and our expenditures, for ordinary current Ad- 
aire ons more than AEA And that, at 
this rate o bd bapaoteah , (a hundred per cent. ever 
period of twelve years,) it would amount, in 1864, 
to $104,000,000; in 1876, to $208,000,000; in 1888, 
to $416,000,000; and, by the close of the century, 
now not fifty years to come, to $832,000,000! 

The past, as I have presented it, is but the page 
of our official records, as it lies open for inspec- 
tion. The present is not only palpable to our 
eyes, but it is ringing in our ears, 1n the demands. 
of a wasteful and remorseless Administration, | 
which seems to expend the public money, but for 
an excuse to renew its cries for more! And 
all this points to a fulure, which is gaping at our 
feet, and yearning to engulf us; and from which, 
because | would warn you away, or hold you back, 

I already hear myself called a demagogue, or some- 
other name, even more opprobrious than that. Be | 
it so. I have but told you the truth, and furnished 
the proof of it. I have acted from a sense of duty, 
so far, and have nothing to regret, save that I have 
found the evil of the times so great, and my abil- || 
ity so poor to correct it. In the future, l shall | 
“ ery aloud, and spare not,” until the evil be 
corrected, or until it gathers strength enough to | 
overwhelm usall in a common ruin. 

If the investigation into which my general pur- 
poses have led me, has disclosed facts: which con- 
demn the Administration of Mr. Fillmore, the 
fault is his, not mine. If 1 have sought to give 
some special point to the application of those facts, 
as sxempliiying the dangerous principles, and ex- 
posing the ruinous policy of the Whig perty, it has , 
all come about so naturally, and is so palpable to 
observation, that I must b blind indeed, not to . 
find in it, the political death-warrant of that party. — 
And I should be derelict in my duty if I dia not : 
hold that death-warrant up, that all who run may ‘| 
read it. And, while I claim to be by no means | 
sanguinary in my disposition,and am, in general, 
opposed to capital punishments, I must possess 
far more political good nature thanany manshould | 
have, if, with euch a warrant in my hand, I could ` 
forbear demanding, in the name of Democracy, | 
that Millerd Filimore, and the Whig party, of which | 
he has been the fit and favorite representative, and | 
is the present true imbodiment, in all the misdeeds |: 
the record proves against him, be taken from their il 
places of power, on the first Thursday of November || 
E and hung by the neck until they be politically || 


But, Mr. President, while I say all this, which | 


is the naked truth, of Millard Fillmore and his ad-| that 
r Whig, has always held this principle; and the- 
upon these walls that he and his partisans, having | 


ministration, and, in the name of Democracy, write 
been “* weighed in the balance and found wanting,” 
shall be hurled from power; I would not be under- | 
stood as alleging that, as a politician , Mr. Fillmore, 
bad as he is, has been particularly criminal, or that. 
his misdeeds, numeroua and outrageous as they 
have been, are peculiar to himself. l regard him 
as the representative of the Whig party, and his 
Administration as the practical exemplification of 
Whig principles. It is one of the fundamental 
rinciples of that party, thatas much money should 
Pe collected from the people, in them for of taxes, 
as they can be made to pay; and that the money, so 
collected, should be so expended as most to extend 
and strengthen the power and patronage of the 
Federal Executive. That party starting out, ori- 
ginally, under the name of Federal, next assuming 
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that of National Republican, and now known as 


hasty, though accurate, glance I have here taken of 
its administrative career, whenever it has chanced 
to acquire power, from the beginning down to the 

resent time, discloses the strongly-marked, and 
incontrovertible proof, that its administration of 
the Government has always been governed by that 
principle. In the past, this has always been the 
case; and, as a consequence—indeed os a necessary 
means of safety—the people have been compelled 
to drive this party from power, at the end of every 
four years, when they had been trusted with it. 
In the instance now before us, this bad principle 
has been most boldly avowed, and fearfully ex- 
emplified. To prove this, look to the course and 
results of Mr. Fillmore’s administration, as I have 
laid them before you. In all he has done, how- 
ever—in his disregard and contempt of law—his 
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and glaring usurpation of power—his waste- 
fal and leentious extravagance—I repeat, he is |: 
but the representative of his party—the embod- 
iment of Whig principles; and his Administration 
has been just whatany other Whig Administration 
would have Seem Joa what italways will be, and 
must be, while W higgery existe, and the people 
permit it to remain in power. 

To correct the evil of the times, then, of which 
we complain; to arrest the tendency of the Gov- 
ernment to consolidation; to reform the abuses and 
corruptions of Executive power and patronage; to 
relieve the people from unequal and burdensome 
taxes; to restore the Adminisiration to republican 


simplicity, purity, and economy; and thus giveto | 
our institutiona the firm foundation, tuity, 
and beneficence which our heaven-inspired fathers- 


of the Rerolution designed they should have; we 
must make war upon the principle I have named, 
as the root of the evil, and strike down the pro- 
fessors of that principle wherever we may find 
them. 

Mr. Fillmore is now the standard-bearer of 
that flag which bears that principle as its motto. | 
Strike now at him. And when he falls, whether 
by our blows, or from his own inherent weakness; 
and another arm, whether civil or military, seeks 
to raise the same flag, as surely another will; then - 
strike still, and fast, and hard, at that flag and that 
arm, unul they both go down, as go down they 
must, as they have ever gone down, before the 
united blows of the Democracy. Sach has been | 
the experience, of our fathers. Such shall be our 
experience; such the good fortune of our country, 
if we be but true to her interest and her honor. 


. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. SUTHERLAND, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix. rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 22, 1852. 
The Howe. being ia the Committee of tha Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Hissarp in the chair)— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said: 

Mr. Cuataman: Í regard the bill now before the 
commitiee, commonly called the ‘‘ homestead bill,” 
as by far the most important measure that has 
been brought forward at this session, whether you 
look at it as a question of constitutional power, |; 
or as a question of public policy. It is this bill, |: 
and this bill only, which I intend now to discuss, || 
referring only to the other land measures of this ` 
session when necesaary to do so, to present more 
fully my objections to it. 

I am opposed to the ‘‘ homestead bill” for rea- 
sona, some of whieh appear on the face of the bill; 
and others of which do not appear on the face.of |; 
the bill. I shall first state the objections- which I, 
say appear on the face of the bill; and next the: 
objections which arise and derive their force (if ; 
they have any) from other measures of the Gov- || 
ernment past or proposed, and from. other consid- 
erations pot appearing on the face of the bill. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE. HOMESTEAD BILL APPEARING | 

OW ITS FACE. 

I. The title is wrong. It is entitled ‘* A bill to 
* encourageegriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 
< all other branches of indusiry, by granting to every 
s man who is the head of a family and a citizen of 
‘the United States. a of one hundred 
‘and sixty acres of land. out of the publiedomain, | 
‘upon condition of occu and cultivation of | 
‘ the same for the period herein specified.” The 
propriety of the title of an act of Congress ought | 
to appear from the act iteelf, and. not from facis.or 
considerations which do not appear on the face of : 
the act, t h such facts and considerations may | 
be proper and necessary to show the policy ofthe... 
act. : “a 

It does not appear from this bill that i$ is ‘a bill |! 
to encourage agriculture, commerce, and. manu- | 
factures, and all other branches of industry.” It 
does a r from fagia that it ma Din to dispose | 
of the lie lands, by: ing them in certain : 

Se e a etait laiat persons: to heads of | 
‘amilies having no land, or having less than five | 
hundred dollars of parnom property. How does ' 
it appear from the bill that it is “ a. bill to encour- |; 
age agriculture, commerce, and es” || 
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| &e.? Cannot a man worth $500, or owning land, | 


cultivate aa well, and.raise as much grain on one 
hundred and sixty acres of land as a man worth 
but $5 or 9499, or owning no land? Is giving land 
toa man encouraging agriculture, manufactures, 
&c., any more than selling it to him? 

Is either selling or giving land on condition of 
cultivation encouraging manufactures ? 

Are the provisions in restraint of alienation; to 
enforce a continuous residence on the one hun- 
dred and sixty acres for five years; and exempt- 
ing the one hundred and sixty acres forever from 
all liability in any event. to the payment or satis- 
faction of any debt, to encourage agriculture, &c. ? 

All capital is employed either in ‘‘ agriculture, 


commerce, manufactures, orin. other branches of : 


ind .? This bill gives additional capital, ad- 
ditional land, to be employed in iculture—it 
does not give additional labor. It does not pro- 
pose to encourage even agriculture, by increasing 
or extending the knowledge of it, as a science, or 
an art; or by holding out rewards or premiume for 
the most successful and profitable culture, for. the 
greatest product from a given amount of labor and 


: of land, for the best and most profitable use of the 
` capital; or in any other way than b 


land, on condition that i be cultivated;—kow cul- 
tivated, or whether well or badly cultivated makes 
no difference; the tee is-in either case entitled 
to the one hundred and sixty acres of land. 

This bill, then, cannot encourage even agricul- 
ture in any other way than by causing an addi- 
tional number of acres of land to be cultivated, or 
by causing an additional number of persons to be- 
come farmers: in other words, this bill is called 
“A bill to encourage agriculture, ” &«., because it 
is said its effecta will be to increase agriculture by 


increasing the gross amount of the agricultural 


products of the United States, the number of acres 
of land to be.cultivated, and the number of culti- 
vators—that is, by causing additional capital and 
persons to be employed: in. that branch of indus- 
try. Now, it may very well be that this addi- 
tional enpital, given as a bonus by the Government, 
May discourage agriculture. ppose Congress 
should pass a law by which: every citizen. worth 
less than $500 was to be supplied, at the expanse 
of the public Tretry, with leather to the value 
of $200, on condition.that heor she should become 


a shoe or boot-maker, and. personally work such 


i stock of leather up into boots or shoes, would such 


a law encourage the-‘‘ branch of industry” of boot 
and shoe-making? Would it not discourage that 
‘¢branchof industry’’ by driving a portion of those 
already employed in it to other employments, and 
by preventing others from entering into it? 

It is the on the capital employed, and not 
the amount of that capital, that the farmer looks 
to. Any actor measure of the Government which 


would increase the.profit of the agriculturist, either i 


by lessening the cost of production, or. by increas- 
ing the product with a given amouat of labor and 
of land, would. be an enconragement to agricul- 
ture; but is it not strange, that a bill which offers 
a bonus to the mechanic and manufacturer to quit 
his calling and engage.in agriculture, and thus be- 
come a prod 
called a bill to encourage agriculture, especially 
when you take into view the fact, that the market 
for nearly the whole of our agsicultural. products 
is a home market, and that it 


create and. increase that home market by pro- 


tecting our manufactures against foreign compe- - 


tition ? 

But this bill is entitled ‘‘ A bill to encourage 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and all 
other branches of industry,” &e. It is to be a uni- 
versal panacea, and it is to shed its beneficent favors 
on all, by confining its bounty. to the few—to the 
“ heads of families,” who have no land and are 
not worth . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have heard of charity, 
like mercy, being ‘‘ twice blessed,” of its ‘* bless- 
ing him that gives and him that receives;’’ but this 
charity is an improvement; it is charity which is 
to be three times bleased—it is to bless not only the 
Government that gives; not only the few that are 
to receive; but it is to bless those whose property 
is taken and given away. by the Government, 
without any compensation; and who, by the act 
of charity iteelf, are not only expressly exeluded. 


giving the | 


lueer instead of a consumer, should be | 


from its benefits, but are to be positively injured 
by it. But what is there on the face of this bill to 
show, that itis intended to benefit ‘* manufactures, 
and all other branches of industry?’ It brings 
no additional labor to the country, for foreigners. 
are carefully excluded from the benefit of its oper- 
ation. It creates no additional capital—it merely 
changes the owner. It takes the property of all- 
of the citizens of the United States, and gives it 
to a few of them exclusively. True it does this 
on condition of settlement and cultivation; but 
those who are to settle on, and cultivate the Jand 
under the act, are to be full-grown men and wo- 
men, *‘ heads of families.” They are not created 
by the act; they are not to come from the heads 
of the statesmen who originated this measure, or 
of the legislators.who may pass it, however wise, 
as Minerva is said to have come from the head of 
Jupiter “all armed and grown.’ Where, then, 
are these settlers to come from, unless they come 
from. the work-shops and manufactories of * other 
branches of industry,” and from the farms of 
those now engaged in agriculture. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not say, if we had 
a limited territory with a surplus of population; if 
there was an abundance of labor instead ofa 
scarcity; if labor was here, waiting, looking for 
employment, instead of demanding its own terms; 
if the price of labor was not increasing, while the 
ice. of the products of labor are diminishing; 
if, in: consequence of this high price of labor, 
‘* manufactures and other branches of industry” 
did not claim protection against foreign competi- 
tion; and if it had not been the past policy of the 
Government, and it was not thought now to be 
the present and future policy.of the Government, 
to afford that protection, at least. incidentally, by 
taxing through a system of duties on foreign im- 
. portations the consumer. for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturer, and thus indirectly compelling the con- 
sumer to pay a portion of the wages paid by the 
manufacturer; if these ‘‘ manufactures and other. 
branches of industry” thus protected. had not 
been, were not now, and. were not likely to be, 
almost the enly markets for the products of our 
agricultural labor; whatever might be thought or 
said of the. constitutionality and. policy of this bill, 
yet I would not say that its title was. wholly in- 
consistent with its provisions. But, in the present 
condition of things, and in view of the immense 
number of acres of unimproved land, compara- 
tively near market, owned by individuale, compar 
nies, corporations, and States, now waiting for 
sale, settlement, and cultivation, and to bring about 
the.sale, settlament, and cultivation of which, an 
immense capital has been invested in railroads and 


|| other internal improvements; I do say, that to call 


| this bill (by which the Government, forthe supposed 
‘| benefit of the laborer and the landless, does. noth- 
ing more nor.lesa than offer a bonus to the laborer 
I! and landless to leavethe manufactories, work-shops. 
: and farms in the.old States, and settle.on the pu 

l| lic domain in the new States) ** a bill to encourage. 
| agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and-all other 
' branches of industry,” is a gross perversion of 
| truth—that its title is wholly inconsistent with its. 
real intent, object, and provisions. 


been, and is yet : 
thought to be, the. policy of the Government to | 


Even admitting that the bill may-remotely and 
indirectly ‘‘ encourage agriculture,” &c.; that the. 
public welfare may be remotely and indirectly 
deg by. the additional number of acres of 
and brought into cultivation, by. the additional 
| number of persons brought from other employ- 
ments and made farmers by the bill; yet such 
` lie benefit is most clearly from the bill itself, but 
|. an ineident to its main object and purpose. What 
i: is. this main object and purpose? Most clearly to 
|. benefit the ** heads of families,” who haveno land 
and are not worth $500. All parts and provisions 
of the bill, including the title, appear to be con- 
: sistent with this view of it, and with no other. 
How can it encourage all branches of industry, 
: except by giving capital to those who had no 
i land, or less than $500 before? The first section, 
: which. confines this bounty to the * man or wid- 
‘tow who is the head of a family, and a citizen of 
‘the United States on the first day of January, 
‘ 1852, and who has not disposed of his or her 
' € land for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of 
: § the provisions of this act;” the clause in the 
|| second section requiring the applicant for the 


| benefis of the act, to make an affidavit, “ that - 
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t he or she does not intend to settle on said ; 
“land to sell the same on speculation, but in good 
“faith to appropriate it to his or her own exclusive 
tus and benefit; the clause or provision in the 
aame section, and in the fifth section, which, in 
substance, make it a condition of the grant that 
the beneficiary of the act and of the Government 
shall reside on the land for five years, and shall 
not alienate the same, or any part thereof; and 
that the land shall be forfeited to the Govern- 
ment if he or she abandons the land for more than 
six months at any one time; the provision in the 
fith section, that the land acquired under the act 
“shall in no event become liable to the satisfac- 
tion or payment of any debt,” contracted before 
or after the issuing of the patent; the fact, that, by 
the act, all foreigners, except such as shall be res- 
identa of one of the States or Territories at the 
time of the passage of the act, are carefully ex- 
cluded from its benefits,—would each and all of 
them appear to be consistent with no other view 
of this most extraordinary act of pretended public 
policy, than that, by it, th 
charity to the “heads of families,” having no land, 
and having less than $500 of property, because 
they have no land, and because they are not worth 


Some of the provisions of the act above referred 
ta, particularly those in restraint of alienation 
and exempting the land from liability to debt, ap- 
pear to look further even than to the present 
charity of the gift itself. These provisions would 
seem to be intended to take care of the future good 
and welfare of the settler and of his descendants, 


either upon the ground that they will not have | 


judgment and discretion enough to take care of i 
themselves, or upon the ground of justice, that he | 
who makes a gift has a rizht, by way of satisfac- | 
tion or consideration, to tie the gift up with use- : 
less restrictions. 
I have called this act an act of pretended public 
policy. I repeat it. I say that from the bill itself, 
on the very face of the bill, it appears that the 
allegation, that it is a bill to promote the public 
welfare is a mere pretense. For without stopping 
now to show more particularly, that moet, if not 
all of the provisions of the bill before referred to, 
are wholly inconsistent with any view of it as an 
art of public policy, | ask, why are foreigners ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the act?) Any one can 
see that every able-bodied foreigner that might be , 
induced to come and mak- his home among us, : 
would be a clear gain to the wealth and power of : 
the whole country: and whatever political reasons 
might be urged against such a policy, yet it must 
be admitted, that any act which tended to induce 
such immigration, would so far plausibly present 
itself as an act of public policy; as an act intended | 
to promote the public welfare. If the public wel- ! 
fare is to be promoted by adding, in tiis sudden | 
and extraordinary way, to the total number of |, 
acres of land now cultivated, and thus adding to ; 
the total of the agricultura! praducts of the coun- | 
try; it should be done by adding to the labor of |: 
the whole country, and not by taking the labor | 
which we now have employed in agriculture, |; 
manufactures, and other branches of industry in |; 
the old States, and transferring it, by an act of | 
Congress, to the new lands of the West. 
Even that provision of this bill which prevents ' 
the beneficiary of the bill from entering on, and | 
cultivating under the bill, more than one quarter 
section, shows that the object of the bill is not the 
public welfare; for if the object of the bill is to 
romote the public welfare by causing additional ` 
and to be cultivated, then the more land this re- : 
cipient of the bounty of the Government cultivates, ` 
the better, and the sooner he sells one quarter sec- © 
tion, which he has improved, to another settler, | 
who has the misfortune to be worth $501, or own 
a small farm in Connecticut, left him by an indus- ' 
trious and economical father, and takes another . 
quarter section, and improves that also, the better. ;: 
What is this bill, then, Mr. Chairman? What i: 
ought it to be called? What ought to be its 
title? Itis in fact a bill to grant to every man or ` 
widow in the United States, who is the head of a 
family, and has no land, and is not worth $500, 
one hundred and sixty acres of the public domain, | 
on certain conditions, for his or her benefit, and thus | 
more nearly equalize the distribution of property. It ij 
should be so entitled—it should be so called. || 
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e land is given asa 


i reference would appear to have been given to it 


- the nauseous compound within, to make them go 


: Mr. Chairman, as appearing on its face, is, that 


‘clause of the Constitution giving Congress the | 


: as much a question of public policy, the exercise 


; eral States—the States, as States.have no title to, 


_ given by the people in the Constitution. 


- and does not give one hundred and sixty acres of | 


`; or rather, the bill excludes A B, because he is 
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What is it called by the newspapers, by the whole | 
country, by the members of this House, by Sen- 
ators in the other end of the Capitol, by every- 
body, everywhere, except by you, sir, when you 
take the chair? The * homestead bill,” the ‘* free 
farm hill.” Who thinks of calling it ‘a bill to 
encourage agriculture,” &c., except you, sir, as 
chairman of this committee, when compelled by 
the rules of the House to call it by the name it in 
fact has upon the record. . 
But, Mr. Chairman, not only is the title of this 
bill wrong, but, as it is now, it has a wrong pater- , 
nity, As introduced by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Jounson,] it was free from some of 
its most objectionable features. It was referred 
to, and as it is now, with its so-called amendments, |, sixty acres of land, as well, and raise as much 
comes from the Committee on Agriculture. Itwas ` wheat on it, as a man worth less than $500. 
referred to and comes from the wrong committee. ; Now I do not know, nor do I say, that there is 
It has little, if anything, to do with agriculture. ; any express provision in the Constitution, that 
It is a bill to dispose of the public lands, and : Congress shall not take the property of A B 
should have been referred to and come from the ' without his consent and without compensation, 
Committee on Public Lands. Now, Mr. Chair- and give itto C D; or any provision which in 
man, these objections to the title and to the origin terms prohibits Congress from passing a law giv- 
of the amendments are not merely technical. ing rightsand privileges to citizens worth less than 
Sometimes it is of great importance to detecta $500, and expressly prohibiting the same rights 
misnomer and a factitious origin. I believe the and privileges to citizens worth $500 or over—a 
title of this bill, and the fact that itcame before the _ law giving the public property to C D because he 
House from the Committee on Agriculture, has is not worth $500, and refusing it to A B, because 
had a tendency to divert the public mind from its ` he is worth $500. Nor do I find anything in the 
real object and effect. This title and peculiar Constitution, which in words prohibits Congress 
: from abolishing all penalties for crimes against 
‘| property committed within its jurisdiction; or from 
| granting C D one hundred and sixty acres of 
"i the public lands, on-condition that he should mur- 
down easily. I intend to rub off this sugar-coat || der A B, or steal his property, or take it by force, 
still more, before we are called upon to swallow `' or abduct him out of the country, or commit any 
this pill, and to show the agrarianism, and the |; other crime or misdemeanor against or upon the 
attack upon property concealed within. | person or property of A B. Yet all will admit 
H. The second objection which I take to this bill, | that such acts of Congress would not only violate 
i| every principle of justice, hut would be plain in- 
it is unconstitutional. Ido not now raise, or in- | fractions of the Constitution. Why? Because 
tend to discuss the question, whether, under that || the very first sentence of that Constitution, the pre- 
amble, proclaims that it was ordained and estab- 
lished by the people of the United States, ‘in 
‘ order to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
| ‘tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
‘| common defense, promote the general welfare, 
‘and to secure the blessings of liberty” to themselves 
' and to their posterity. The security and protection 
' of the rights of property are involved in any idea 
‘of justice. Itis clear that Congress would not 
:. have power to dispose of the public lands in an 
stitution, Congress having the absolute power of ` way or for any purpose prohibited by the Consti- 
disposition; the purpose for which it is exercised, ' tution; for the purpose, for instance, of encourage- 
and the mode and manner of exercising it, is just ing or supporting any particular church or denom- 
, ination of Christians. Is it not equally clear that 
of it just as much a matter of discretion, as the | Congress has no power to dispose of these landa 
exercise of any other power expressly given to: in any way, or for any purpose inconsistent with 
Congress by the Constitution; yet, l say, that this ii the very obiect with which the Government was 
biil is unconstitutional on its very face—my argu- ji organized and that Constitution framed, as de- 
mentis this : i I submit, there- 


which A B has in the one hundred and sixty 
| acres, without any compensation to A B, but ex- 
:| pressly prohibits A B from taking and holding 
; other one hundred and sixty acres on the same 
| terms and conditions, by way of compensation. 
ı This is plainly and unequivocally an infraction of 
. the rights of property, and of ‘the principles of 
justice. Even if it were a question of public pol- 

icy, and nota question ef constitutionality, there 

is no room to raise a question of public policy. 
. The policy of the bill is, if any, to have the land 
settled and cultivated. It is the cultivation that 
adds wealth to the nation; but it is absurd and 
, repugnant to reason to suppose, that a man worth - 
$500 or over, cannot cultivate one hundred and 


with a view similar to that with which the apoth- 
ecary coats his pilis with sugar, viz: To conceal 


power “ to dispose of, and make all needfulerules 
and regulations respecting, the territory.or other 
property belonging to the United States,” Con- | 
gress has, or has not power to make the grants 
for railroads, or to dispose of the public lands by |: 
the various other measures, and for various other 
purposes, brought forward at this session of Con- 
gress; but I say, admitting now, for the sake of 
the argument, that, under this clause of the Con- 


; i , S A the Constitution itself? 
The public domain of the United States belongs | fore, Mr. Chairman, (without reference to the 
to the people of the United States, not to the Gov- |i declaration of certain rights of the citizen taken 


ernment of the United States. The title, the fee, || substantially from Magna Charta and not origin- 
the property, is in the people of the United States, | ally in the Constitution, but subsequently adopted 
and notin the Government of the United States; | by way of amendment,) that any infraction of the 
it is in the people of the United States, as citizens || rights of property, by unequal and partial laws, is 
of the United States, and not as citizens of the sev- i as plainly unconstitutional, as if such laws had 
State € 5 li been expressly prohibited by the Constitution; 
or right in the public domain. The Government ` and that when such appears to be the intent and 
of the United States simply acts as the agent of | operation of any law from the record, from the act 
the people of the United States, in disposing of the — itself, it will not do to say that the motive, or 
public lands, under and in virtue of the power `, policy, or intent in passing the act, “ dehors the | 
Pe i |. record,” is good or just—the constitutionality of 
B, a citizen of the United States, worth | the act is to be determined by theintent and oper- 
$500, or having land, has as much right and ' ation of the act, as they appear from the act itself. 
interest in the public domain as C D, who is not |! So, however bad or impolitic or even corrupt the 
worth §500, or who has no land—A B, worth intent with which an act may in fact have been 
£500, or having land, has as much right to one |; passed, yet if, in fact, from the act itself, it appears 
undred and sixty acres of the public domain as ` that Congress had power to pass it, such impolicy 
C D, who is not worth $500, and has no land; ' or corruption would not affect the constitutionality 
yet this bill gives one hundred and sixty acres of of the act. An abuse of discretion under a power 
that domain to C D, worth less than $500, and || does not destroy the power, but an act done undera 
having no land, on certain terms and conditions, '| power, which, on its face, is not authorized by the 
| power, or which is inconsistent with the purpose 
| for which the power was given as bee from the 
į power itself, is void, however good the motive of 
the act. 

In addition to what has been said in relation to 
the constitutionality of this bill, I would say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I question the power of Congresa, 
under the clause of the Constitution giving Con- 


the same domain to A B, who is worth $500, or ' 
who has land, on the same terms and conditions; | 
worth $500, or has land, from the benefit or || 
bounty granted, to C D, because he is not worth 
$500, and has no land. The bill not only under- 
takes to convey to C D the right and interest | 
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ress the ‘‘ power to dispose of, and make al! need- | 
fal rules and regulations respecting, the territory | 
or other property belonging to the United States,” | 
to dispose of that territory on the conditions upon | 
which the land is granted to actual settlers by this | 
Dill, particularly the condition that the land so |, 
granted “‘ shall in no event become liable to the || 
payment or satisfaction of any debt.” | 
Congress has power to dispose of the public | 
lands; but where does it get the power to grant or ` 
dispose of it in fee upon condifion—upon condi- . 
tion or conditions which may not interfere with 
State policy at the time of the grant, but which, 
nevertheless, are to be performed or observed by 
the settler, as a citizen of the State in which the land 
lies? When Congress grants the land in fee, the . 
land leaves the jurisdiction of the United States, | 
and passes under the jurisdiction of the State in 
which the land lies. he rules and regulations of 
real estate; the mode and manner in which it shall 
be acquired, held, alienated, inherited, or devised; ; 
to what extent its alienation or exemption from |; 
liability to debt may be restrained or enforced by | 
condition or by contract; to what extent and for l 
what reasons the citizen who parts with all his 7 
estate and interest in land, retaining neither a rent |; 
or a reversion, shall be permitted by condition to | 
restrain or control the grantee, his heirs or assigns, i 
as to the use, occupation, management, or dispo- i 
sition of the land granted; all these, and almost an |} 
infinite variety of other questions relating to real ‘| 
estate, which have been mostly answered by the | 
common law and by the statutes of the several `: 
States, are all questions exclusively within the | 
State jurisdictions; and if not already settled by 
the laws of the State where the land lies, as 
questions of public policy are to be settled by laws 
to be passed by the State, and not by the conditions ` 
upon which the Congress of the United States sees 
fitto grant the land. It is clear that Congress 
would have no right or power to grant the land 
upon condition that the grantee should do, or ab- . 
stain from doing, any act or thing prohibited or . 
required by the laws of the State in which the 
land lies, or upon any condition the observance of ` 
which would interfere in any way with State ` 
policy as declared by law—as, for instance, on con- 
dition that the land granted should descend only |i 
to the heirs male of the grantee, or on the condi- |! 
tion that the grantee, or his heirs, never should || 
alien the land to any one; for I presume there is |! 
not a State in the Union in which the last of these || 
conditions would not be void, as contrary to the | 
common law adopted by the State, or to a statute | 
of the State defining and prohibiting perpetuities; 
and in New York, and probably most of the other | 
States, the first would be void as contrary to a | 
statute abolishing and prohibiting entails. | 
One of the conditions on which the land is | 


i titte—the act is his title, and not the patent. What | 


granted by this bill, viz: that the land ‘shall in ʻi 
no event become liable to the payment or satisfac- 
tion of any debt,” would have been void at com- 
mon law, and would, [ think, be void now in a |; 
rant by a citizen in any State of the Union. I 
submit, therefore, that this condition is clearly | 
void. But what right or power has Congress to 
grant the land on condition that it shall not be 
alienated for five years, or that it. shall not be 
abandoned for six months, or other like condition ` 
or conditions, which, though they may not be then 
contrary to any law of the State in which the land 
lies, are yet to bind a citizen of that State, and to . 
bind land exclusively within the jurisdiction of |: 
that State? What right has the General Govern- ': 
ment, under this general power of disposition, to -| 
erect itself into a great landlord and grant the pub- : 
lic territory on these conditions, or on other con- ` 
ditions, which may not be contrary to any express | 
law of the State now, or when the settler enters, 
yet may become so afterwards from a change of | 
the policy and laws of the State? 


| 
I 

This bill excludes from its benefits all foreign- :i 
ers who come here after its passage.. Probably in | 
most of the States aliens are not now permitted by į; 
a general Jaw to hold real estate. Suppose one of || 
the conditions on which the land is granted to the 
settler by this bill to be, that he, his heirs, or i 


: ernment,” &c. 
. if it had never been granted to the settler? 


'; time during the five years;and thatthe land * shall 
„in no event become liable to the satisfaction or |! 


i acres lie, or of the United States as a landholder. 
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its policy, and by a general law permits all aliens 
to take and hold real estate, is the condition any 
longer binding on A B? If you say it is, then | 
you permit the General Government to control the || 
State policy by the condition. If you say it is . 
not, then 1 say the Government had no power in |: 
the first instance to annex the condition; because 
if it had, the condition must continue to prevail `i 
rather than the State policy. li 

If the Government has power to restrain by | 
condition the alienation for five years, it has for {| 
twenty-five; if it has power to restrain the alien- | 
ation for any particular period, it has the same 
power to restrain it to particular persons, or classes 
of persons; if it has power to restrain the alien- ‘| 
ation at all, ithas the same power by condition to :! 
direct the mode or manner of alienation, or of cul- ʻi 
tivation; if it has power to annex one condition to 
the grant because such condition is not at the time 
contrary to the laws of the State in which the land 
granted lies, orin other words, because it would be 
good in a grant by a private citizen of that State, |! 
then it has a right to annex a hundred other con- 
ditions for the same reason, and it might thus tie 
up by condition one half the lands in the State, 
and for a breach of any one, years after the land 
had been settled and cultivated, might reénter and 
resume the possession of the land. 

The settler, I think, gets his title under the act, 
on his making the affidavit and entering, and not 
under the patent to be issued to him at the expi- 
ration of five years from his entry. If the settler |! 
makes the affidavit, enters, and fulfills the condi- ‘ 
tion of continuous occupation and cultivation fur 
five years, his title is perfect without the affidavit 
of the two witnesses and the patent, specified in :' 
the latter part of the second section. If, in fact, ` 
the settler performs the conditions of settlement, - 
occupation, and cultivation for five years, and at H 
the expiration of five years, has not alienated the |: 
land, his title is perfect, and no power on earth `i 
can remove him, or take away the land, though |; 
the patent never be issued to him. The patent, || 
it is true, would be conclusive evidence of his 
performance of these conditions; but it is not his 


to hold real estate; afterwards the State changes | 
| 
i 


i 
| 
1i 
i 


is this act, then, in its legal effect and operation? |! 
Is not the att itself, in effect, a grant in fee to the 
settler, on certain terms and conditions? If these 
condiyons are not fulfilled, the land and the estate || 
of the settler are forfeited to the United States. 
By the fifth section, if ‘it shall be proven by two 
‘or more respectable witnesses upon oath to the 
‘satisfaction of the register of the Land Office, 
‘that the pergon.having filed such affidavit, shall 
‘have actually changed his or her residence, or 
‘abandoned the said entry for more than six 
t months at any one time, then, and in that event, 
‘the land so entered shall revert back to the Gov- | 
How can the land revert back, 


Now, take the conditions upon which the one | 
hundred and sixty acres are granted to the settler |: 
by this bill, to wit: that of continuous occupation `: 


: by the settler, personally, for five years; that it shall | 
` not be alienated during the five years that he or : 
: she shall not change his or her residence, or aban- 


don the land for more than six months at any one 


payment of any debt.” For whose benefit are these 
conditions and restrictions intended? If really in- || 
tended, or if in fact they will be for the benefitof any 
one, it must be either for the benefit of the settler, 
or of the State in which the one hundred and sixty 


You cannot say they-are intended, or will be, for 
the benefit of the United States otherwise than as a 
landholder, because such benefit is necessarily in- | 
cluded in the benefit to the State, if any, and such 
benefit to the United States other than as a land- |: 


holder, can be nothing more than the indirect ben- | 


efit which all the States receive from whatever |i- 


benefits any one of them. | 
Now, J have endeavored to show, from the bill 
itself, that the one hundred and sixty acres are | 


| wealth and 


assigns, should never sell or convey the one hun- |' granted by it for the benefit of the settler, and not | 
dred and sixty acres to an alien. A B,a settler, li for the benefit of the United States, or of the State; 
enters, occupies for five years, and then takes his " that they are given to him as a charity—to raise 
patent for one hundred and sixty acres, under the | him up in the world, and to equalize his condition 
act, in a State which then does not permit aliens | more nearly with those having more property. If, 
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from what has been said, and from the bill itself, 
it is not now perfectly clear that this is the object 
of the bill, any doubts will be removed by a brief 
reference to the grounds upon which this measure 
has been brought forward and advocated, 

Who ask for it? Who demand it? Certain as- 
sociations, called ‘* Industrial Congresses—off- 


i springs of the German school of socialism, and of 


the American school of * higher law” transcend- 
entalism—partly political, partly agrarian. Upon 
what ground do they ask for it? Upon what 
ground do they demand it? They ask for it, asa 
gift, as a charity, to better their condition, and to 
enable them to live without working, at least for 


; others; and, while they ask for it asa gift, asa 


charity, they at the same time demand it as a mat- 


; ter of right, for which, even if granted, they will 


owe no thanks to the Government; for they place 


' their right to it upon the natural rights of man, and 
; not upon the Constitution and laws of their coun- 


try, or the charity of Congress. They ask and 


:| demand it upon grounds and theories of the natu- 


ral rights of man, as I understand them, utterly 
inconsistent with that great principle, the recog- 
nition and security of individual property, which 
lies at the foundation of all civilized government 
not only, but of all civilized society; for upon the 


| Security of property hangs industry, the mother of 


all arts, of all science, of all wealth; the mother 
and supporter of all law, order, government; of the 
virtues and charities of individuals, and of the 
power of nations, and without which, 
the whole earth would be but one moral and phys- 
ical waste. 

On the 21st day of January, 1850, the Hon. I. 


: P. Walker, Senator from Wisconsin, presented 


to the Senate of the United States ‘a petition of 
citizens of the United States, asking for a reform 
in the land system, which he desired might be 
read;’? and which was read (as reported in the 
Congressional Globe, vol. 21, p. 196) as follows: 

t The undersigned, citizens of the United States, respect- 


fully represent, that, in their opinion, the rystem of land 
traffic, imported to this country from Europe, is wrong in 


; Principle; that it is debasing us to the condition of depend- 
' ent tenants, of which condition a rapid increase of inequal- 
: ity, pauperism, misery, vice, and crime are the necessary 


consequences; and that, therefore, now, in the infancy of 
the Republic, we should take effectual measures to eradi- 


| cate the evil, and establish a principle more in accordance 


with our republican theory, as laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence; to which end we propose that the Gen- 
eral Government shall no longer traffic, nor permit traffic, 
in the public lands yet in its possession, and that they shall 
be laid out in farms and lots for the free use of such citizens 
(not possessed of other lands) as witl occupy them, allowing 
the settler a right to dispose of hie possessions to any one 
not possessed of other lands, and that the jurisdiction of the 
public lands be referred to the States and Territories, only on 
condition that such a disposition shonld be made of them. 
The expelled aristocracy of European despotism are buy- 
ing up our lands for speculation. while American republi- 


| cans are homeless. The case admits of no delay.” 


On the 22d of January, 1850, the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, then the distinguished Senator from 


: Massachusetts, submitted to the Senate a resolu- 


tion in favor of the policy of granting the public 
lands to actual settlers, on certain terms and con- 
ditions, to which I shall refer more particularly 
hereafter. 

On the 30th of January, 1850, the Hon. Sam 
Housron, Senator from exas, presented to the 
Senate the following resctution: 

* Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of granting to each 
family, (not landholders, or the owners of property worth 
the sum of §1,500,) citizens of the United States, or emi- 
grants who are now here, or may arrive previous to the 4th 
of March next, one hundred and sixty acres of land ; and 
when said families shall have resided upon the said land so 
granted three years continuously, and shall erect buildings 
and clear ten acres of ground thereon, a patent shall be is- 
sued by the Government of the United States, free of all 
cost to the grantee.” A 

On presenting this resolution, the distinguished 
Senator remarked: 


“í That it was prepared as an amendment toa resolution 


: presented by the Senator from New York, [Mr. SeEwarp.]” 


After some remarks of the honorable Senator 
from Texas in favor of his resolution, the honor- 
able Senator from New York {Mr. penal 
called for the reading of his resolution, which ha 


l! been referred to by the Senator from Texas; and 


the resolution of the Senator from New York was 
read, as follows: 
“ Resolved, That the conduct of Austria and Russia, in 


the war in which these Powershave subverted the hation- 
ality and liberty of Hungary, bas boen marked by injustice, 
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oppression, and barbarity, which justly. deserve the can- { 
demnation of mankind, while they commend the Hunga- 
rian people to the sympathiés of other nations, and especi- 
ally of republican States; and that the Committee on the | 
Public Lands be directed to require and report on the pro- i 
pricty of setting apart a portion of the public domain, to be | 
granted free of all charges to the exiles of Hungary already | 
arrived, and hereafter to arrive, in the United States, as 
well as to the exiles fleeing from oppression in other | 
Eurapean countries.” 


Now, upon what ground were these resolutions | 
of the honorable Senators from Texas and New 
York introduced? Did these resolutions propose 
to instruct the committee to inquire into the expe- 


diency of a measure of public policy, or of public `` 


charity? For what reasons, from what motives, | 
and for what purpose, were the lands to be given | 
to the Hungarian exiles by “the resolution of | 
the honorable Senator from New York? Was 
not the resolution of the honorable Senator from | 
Texas prepared as an amendment to the resolution | 
of the Senator from New York? And how could 
it be an amendment, except by extending the : 
charity of the resolution of the Senator from New 
York to the Hungarian exiles, to citizens of the 
United States who were not landholders, and were 
not worth $1,500? If from the resolutions them- i 
selves.you are not eatisfied that the objects of the |! 


inquiries which they sought, were as to the pro- | 


priety of the grants of land as a public charity, 
for the benefit of the Hungarian exiles, and of 
those who were ‘t dependents on their daily labor 
for their subsistence,’’ look at the debate which 


took place on. the introduction of the resolution of || 
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of January, 1850, gave notice that he would ask 
leave to introduce ‘* A bill to provide a homestead 
‘of one hundred and sixty acres of the public do- 


ll ‘main for every man who is the head of a family | 


| eand a citizen of the United States, or any widow | 
: * who is:the mother of a minor child or children, 
, f provided they become permanent occupiers and 
‘cultivators of the soil.” Mark: this title. | 
On the 2ist of February, 1850, Mr. Jonson, | 

of Tennessee, asked leave to make a report from 


the Committee on Publie Expenditures, (that com- ` 


. mittee having heretofore been called.) 
Leave having been granted, i 
Mr. Jounson introducd.a bill of the. fallowing. 


| ‘every man who is the head of a family and a cit- : 
‘ izen of. the. United States, or every widow who . 
tis the mother. of a minor child or children, who : 


. may become. permanent occupiersand.cultivators | 


' © of the sail.” - 
i The bill was read a first time by its title. | 
Mr. Vinton rose and. objected. He submitted ` 
that the Committee on. Public Expenditures, had | 
no right to report a bill to dispose of the public |' 
lands, &c. : | 
| After some debate as to who was.to decide. the ; 
| objection, the House, or the Speaker, the Speaker 
l: decided that it was his duty to decide it—and he. 
did decide, ‘‘ that the report made by the Com- 
i| (mittee on Expenditures was not a. report on a 


the Senator from Texas, in which the honorable || ‘action of the House.” 


Senators Sewarp, Houston, DoucLas, WALKER, 
and others took part, (for which see Cong. Globe, | 
vol. 21, part I, 262 to 268,) and I think you cannot | 
fail to come to that conclusion, and that the policy | 
‘of the proposed grants was mainly advocated and | 
defended on the ground that.they would benefit | 
those to whom the lands were to be granted. 
On the 18th February, 1851, the honorable | 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Waatxer,| in ad- 
dressing the Senate in relation to a petition of the 


the bill was npt received.” 
On the 27th of February, 1850, 


Mr. Jonnson, of. Tennessee, by unanimous consent, | 
: intraduced.a bil}, of which previous notice had been_given, 
to provide a homestead of-one hundred and sixty acres of 
| the public domain to iad man who is the head of a family 
; and a citizen of the United States, and to every widow: who 
; is the mother of a minor child-or children. who may become 


Industrial Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 


said: | ; 


“T have been requested to present a petition of the In- 
dustrial Legislature of the State of New Jersey, which was ` 
lately in session at Trenton, in that State. It briefty re- 
views the policy which the Government has pursued in 


the sale of the public lands, and cencludea with:a prayer ,' 


that the course heretofore pureued may be. abandoned, and - 
that the lands may be-made subject to settlement by actual 
occupants. 

That this question may be understood, I will briefly re- 
mark, that the industrial classes of the different States are 
organizing what they terma National Industrial Congress, 


and in the individual States they are organizing Industrial | 


Legislatures, for the purpose of taking intu consideration 


industrial interests and pursuits; and it is one of these || 


bodies that has sent this petition to Congress. They have 
intrasted it tome. I introduce it to the Senate, and shall- 
move that it be laid on the table; but, in the first place, I 
desire to make an observation in explanation of the, reaggn 
why I shall make such a mofion. A great many of these. 
petitions have been, sent to me heretofore, and on my mo- 
tion have been daid upon the table. I have received-some 
letters, expressing some surprise at this, the reason why it 
was done.not being understood. ft is. Known, here, and [ | 
wish itto be known to the country, that there is a bill upon | 


this subject now pending before the Senate, and under dis- |! 


cussion, and therefore the subject is not before any Com- 

mittee ; consequently the petitions are laid upon the.table. 

I wish to say, however, that at the next session of Con- | 
gress, ifthe subject be not acjed upon and disposed of at 
the present session, I shall move to take up thesè petitions, 
and refer them in the aggregate to the proper committee, 
that they may give. us anotber report upon the subject.?? | 
(See Cong. Glabe, vol. 23, p. 595.) i 


i 
1 
i 


Atan Anti-Rent Convention, held at Albany, in i 
the State of New York, on the 20th day of March, |! 


1851, among the. resolutions. adopted by the Cou- 


vention, were the two.following: 


“ Resolved, That honor and justice to ourselves, ag. well |' 
as that free and manly independence which is the birth- || 


right of every American citizen, demand that we accept of , 


nothing less, and that we will be satisfied with nothing less, || 
than the absolute ownership in fee of the soil cultivated. : 


and improved by our labor. 

t Resolved, That National Land Reformers and Anti- 
Renters are one at heart and in principle, and that we cor- 
dially, recommend that, though. having. and supporting 
distinct orgauizations, they unite in, supporting the same 
icket. i 


Now, what is the history of this.“ homestead | 
bill,” and upon what grond has it been brought | 


forward and advocated? 
In looking at the proceedings of the House of | 
Representatives of t 


man from ‘Tennessee, (Mr. Jowwson,] on the 7h_| 


d ; e last Congress, as reported f 
in the Congressional Globe, I find that the gentle- | 


the permanent occupants and.culjivators af the spil; which 
was reàd twice by its title. i 

“Mr. J. said, that his object was to have the bill referred 
: to the Committee on Agriculture. ans 

‘“ Mr. Tompson, of Mississippi, moved, as the more ap- | 

; propriate refezence, that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
: tee on Public Lands. ` i 
“t Mr. Vinton, remartin; 


“ Mr. Jonson hoped, he said, that. the, House would 


permit the bi 


; title: “© A bill to provide a homestead. of one hun- '' 
“dred and sixty acres of the public domain to .. 


‘subject referred to them by the rules.or by the; 


Mr. Jonnson appealed from, the decision of the li 
Chair, i 
i The “ decision of the Chair was affirmed, and. |, 


Cd . 1 
that this bill involved a propo- |: 
sition to give away the public lands of the United States, | 
| thought it should gp ta the Committee on Public Landa. it 


to.go to the Committee on Agriculture. |: 
t The question was then taken on that motion, and was |: 


| decided in the negative. 
«c So the House decided that the bill should not be referred | 

: to the Conmittee on Agriculture. | 

|; _ “ The question then recurred, and was taken on the mo- 

|| tion of Mr. Tno{rson, and decided in the affirmative.” 

| 


ii On the 4th of March, 1850, 


“Me. Joungon, of Tennessee, gave notice that on to- 


following title, viz: 

for other purposes. ”? 
Mark the title. 
QOn.the 4th of. June, 1850, 


& Mr. Jonsson, of Tennessee, asked the, unanimous 
| cansent of the House.tg introduce a. bijl, of which he bad 
| given previous notice, for the .purpose of referring. it to the, 
proper committee. i 

€c The title of the bill was read, as follows: 


| “Nọ objection. being. made, the bii) was recgived, twice ; 
| read, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture.” | 


| In the report of the proceedings. of the House, . 
| on the 25th of July, 1850, is the following: 
! t ROMESTEADA. j 
| “Mr. Youna, from the Commiitee on Agriculture, to 
! which the bill of the House to encourage agriculture, and i 
for other purposes, was referred, reported the same back, : 
with sundry amendments. ` : 
& Mr, Jonxsoy, of Tennessee, then addressed, the Hose 
bill. Hè looked upon it as a measure of great importance. | 
Five years ago, he had introduced a similar proposition, to | 
give.to every citizen, the head of a family, a portion of the 
public lands, for the. purpoge. of settlement, and_on which | 
he might establish for himself a home. There were many 
i gentlemen who, at that time, regarded the plan as imprac- 


ef 


had, at various periods, made liberal donations of the pub- : 
lic domain in aid of public institutions, and in recompense 

! for public services. He now came forward and. asked for 
a participation of this bounty, in the neme of the common 
man, who, by his toil and sweat, had quietly and effectuafly 
contributed to the support of the Government. For that 


At the conclusion of his ‘speech, of which the 
above is the first paragraph only, as reported in 
the Globe, the gentleman from Tennessee gave 

| notice that he would, at the proper time, move to 
| amend the title of the bill by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: 

; “And to provide a homestead of.one hundred and sixty 
acres of the public domain for every man who is the head 
of a family, and a citizen of the United States, or any 
widow who is the mother of a child or children who may 
become permanent occupants and cultivators of the same.» 

Thus, the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 

by giving his bill the ‘€ soft insinuations” of a bill 
to “ encourage agriculture,” &c., had succeeded in 
having it referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and when it comes back to the House from 
that committee, he takes the first opportnnity to 
give notice that he intended to restore the original 
title which the bill had when the House refused to 
refer it to the Committee on Agriculture, and did 
: refer it to the Committee on Public Lands; and 
which amendment having been made subsequently 
as an addition, and not as a substitute for the title 
which the bill had when it was referred to and 
came from the Committee on Agriculture, has pro- 
duced that strange inconsistency between the title 
‘and the provisions of the act which 1 have before 
pointed out, in stating my objections to the title of 
this bill. 

I shall conclude this reference to the proceedings 
| of the last Congress in relation to this measure or 
' policy with one or two extracts from the speech 

of the gentleman from Tennessee, before referred 
to, as I find it in the Appendix of the Globe. 

After sending it to the Clerk’s table the amend- 
ment to the title of the bill to be read— ` 

‘Mr. J. continued, by saying that this amendment made 

' the title of the bill complete; that this was the original 
christening of the proposition now under consideration, 
and had been merely changed by himself to a bill to en~ 
courage agriculture, and for other purposes.’ He said he 
had made this explanation for the purpose of letting the’ 
House and the country know that this was nothing more 
nor less than the naked, clean proposition to provide every 
man, who 1s the head of a family, with a homestead of one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, thereby encouraging agri- 
culture, increasing commerce, and widening the market for 
the agricultural products of the country; but he did not in- 
tend to enlarge upon this branch of the subject in this con- 
nectian, hut he intended to march direetly up to the consid- 
eration of the general principles of the bill. 

s He then sent to the Clerk's table, and had read the fol- 
lowing authorities: Leviticus, cliapter 25, verse 23—‘ The 
land eball nat be sold forever—-for the land is mine—for ye 
are strangers and sojourners with me.’ ”’ 

Mr. J. then had read extracts from Vattel’s 
Law of. Nations and from President Jackson’s 

: Annual Message.to Congress in 1832, which I will 
not. read, but which will be found in the report of 


'| his.speech in the Appendix to the Globe: 


morrow, or some future day, he would introduce a bill of the :i 
‘Abiit to encourage agriculture, and; 


“ A bilita encourage agriculture, and for other purposea.?? | i 


at length, in explanation of the objects contemplated by.this ,;. 


ticable, and ag unlikely to lead -to any useful results; but | 
: since that time, the public mind had taken up the subject. `. 
It had been widely. discussed out of doors, and -Congress F 


|! class of our citizens he desired to ask’ that they also may 
come.in for a share uf these. public landa,” &e. 


| _ “Mr, J. continued, by saying that he thought Moses, 


Vattel, and Andrew Jackson, made a sure foundation, on 
which he. was Willing to stand, without regard to any other 
authority. He had Introduced these great names for the 
purpose of satisfying that portion of society who were 
skeptical in a great reform proposition like this, and wha. 
would not take the time and trouble to investigate and think 
upon the principle involved. Mr. J. contended that the 
Government had no authority, neither under the Constitu- 
tion, nor in compliance with the four great elementary 
princi les indispensable to the existence of man, to with- 

old the use of its soil from its citizens. Man cannot live 
without the use of the soil; and Government cannot, in 
compliance with first principles, withhold the essentials of 
life from the people. The Government, whose legislation 
ig directed against these first principles, is making war upon 

he great scheme of Deity himself, and reduces its opera- 
afions to practical infidelity. If legislation was made to 


il 
‘| take this direction, we might hail it as thé beginning of the 


; millennium morn, when we should have ‘ peace om earth, 


i aud good will among men.’ ”? 


i| x The gentleman from Tennessee then proceeds in 
| hie 


speech to point out certain advantages. which 
| he thought: would follow from the measure, both 
: to the Government and to the settler; but E think 
no other inference. can be drawn. from the whole 
speech than that he had. brought forward and ad- 
vocated the: measure as a ‘‘ great reform proposi- 


= tion,’’to me a homestead for those having none, 


d a right to one, ‘in compliance with 
| four great Seminary principles,” and: on certain 
principles. of natural right and justice, which, I 
confess, I do not fully understand. 
What have been the most censervative arguments 
here this session, in favor of this ‘t great. reform 
; proposition,” other. than to show that the public 
' welfare would be promoted, by giving and providing 
i atthe publie expense, out of the publie domain, a home- 
| stead and a. home for those having none, and had not 
| the means to. buy one? Pi 


j but who: 
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Upon what ground have others put the duty of 
the Government to grant, and the right of those 
having no land to ask, this homestead? I will let 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Caszz] speak for 
himself. 
on the llth of March last, he says: 


“My friend from Tennessee, ona former occasion, quoted, ` 


as authority on this point, from Moses, Vattel, and Jack- 
son—all good authority, authority not to be questioned in 
this enlightened day; but he might have gone further—gone 
with the venerable John Q. Adams, while discussing our 
title to Otegon, back to the Pope. Yes, he might have gone 


still further, aud proven the original title In MaN from kis |; 
creation, hestowed by God himself upon the whole human - 


‘amily—not the few! Then first of all to the Bible—that 
k of books—which declares that, < In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth ;’ and ‘there was not a 
man to till the earth? * * * Again, ‘He formed man 
out of the dust of the earth; and breathed into his face the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul.’ After his 
creation, as ‘male and female,’ man was directed to ‘fill 
the earth and subdue it? ‘And the Lord Gud sent him 
(man) out of the Paradise of pleasnre—the Garden of 
Eden—to till the earth from which he (man) was taken.’ 
Again: ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground ; for out of it thou wast taken: 
for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

“ By these quotations two things are proven. First: that 
man (speaking alone of his mortality) is of the earth, be- 
longs to the earth, and, by God’s decree, the earth to him 
while he lives, and when he dies his body returns to the 
earth of which it is formed. Man cannot live in the air 
above the earth, nor under the earth; but if he lives at all, 
he must Jive on the earth, and sustain life by feeding upon 
its production. Those, if such there be, who will not accede 
to the Bible doctrine on this point, will find its truth fully 
demonstrated in modem science. In analyzing the earth it 
is found to be composed of silica, alumina, peroxyd of iron, 
carbonate of lime, magnesia, soda, phosphoric and sul- 
phuric acids, &c. &c. And when the human body is ana- 
lyzed, it is found to be composed of precisely the same prop- 


erties, only varied in proportions and somewhat refined. . 


These facts fully confirm the Bible doctrine, that “ Thou 


shalt till the earth, until thou return to it, from which thou: 


wast taken.” Then withhold not from thy brother what 
God had bestowed upon him before ‘thou wast.’ Secondly, 
the foregoing quotations, with their contextures, prove 
man’s inalienable connection with the earth. For, if you 
dissolve the body—if you btirn it to ashes in the center, and 
seatter them to the four winds of heaven—if you anatomize 
it, do with it what you will—the body returns again to the 
earth from which it wastaken. Consequently, there is no 


retreating from the fact, that man has an inalienable right ' 


to so much of the earth, at least, as will, yield him and his 
household all the necessaries and comforts of life, by in- 
dustry and application ; just as man has a right to life, to 
the air, tbe rays of the san, or the water from the earth. ‘It 
would be insolent mockery to say toa man, Live, while you 


deny him the means of life; to say to him, Pursue happi- | 


ness, while you bind him hand and foot, and put a gag in 
his mouth. And a Government, a Congress, an Adminis- 
tration, that withholds this right to the soil—a right con- 
ferred by God himself on all, “ high and low, rich and poor” 
—from any portion of the people, is guilty of usurpation, 
tyranny, and fraud. 

“ Moses prophetieally declares that “the land ball not 
always be sold ;” and this prophecy will be fulfilled on this 
continent, sooner or iater.” 


Now, it is very clear to me that the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio had not read Humboldt’s 
** Cosmos,” when he made this speech. Hum- 
boldt, in his Cosmos, I think, says that the earth 
itself was originally nothing but a gaseous fluid, 
‘or body, revolving in ethereal space, and which 
had gradually become condensed, by motion or 
otherwise. If this was so, then by this reasoning 
of the gentleman from Ohio, man has no more ex- 


clusive right to land than he has to the ‘air he | 
one this one | 


39 


breathes.” If the gentleman had 
step further in his argument, T should have called 
it the gaseous, or ethereal argument in favor of the 
homestead bill. 
had taken that step, I do not know but he could 
have gone even one sa a further; and, by apply- 
ing Bishop Berkeley’s theory of matter, to mor- 
als, might have arrived at the very satisfactory 
conclusion, that whatever is, is; and whatever is not, 
és not—which, I think, would have been the end 
of the argument. : 

Now, having shown, beyond question, as I 
think, both from the bill itself, and from the 

ounds upon which it has been asked for, brought 
orward, and advocated, that the one hundred and 
sixty acres are to be granted as a charity, for the 
supposed benefit of the settler, and not as a meas- 
ure of public policy, to promote the public wel- 
fare; I now resume my argument to show that 
Congress has no right or power to annex to the grant 
‘the conditions of continuous occupation for five 
years; that the land shall not be alienated to any 
one for five years; and shall not ever be liable to 
the payment or satisfaction of any debt,—by repeat- 
ing the question, for whose benefit are these condi- 
tions dnd ‘restrictions intented? ‘They cannot bè for 


In the speech made by him on this bill _' 


And, after my friend from Ohio , 


the benefit of the United States, as a landholder 
|| or otherwise. If the United States is to be bene- 
| fited in any way, it is by the settlement and culti- 
;; vation, and the more land there is settled under 
the bill the better. But these conditions are bur- 
dens upon the settler; a restraint upon him; and 
` will prevent many settlers from accepting the gift. 
It would, therefore, be for the advantage of the 
' United States to have them stricken out; for, with- 
out them, she would have more land settled and 
cultivated, and that sooner. 
It is evident that these conditions are put in the 
bill, and are intended for the benefit of the settler, 


under the mistaken notion that it is best for the . 


Government, in this way, to take care of the future 
moral and pecuniary condition of the settler. It is 


against this I protest, as an insult to the settler, | 


and a questionable exercise of power on the part 
of the 
‘acres are given as a charity, and these conditions 
are to enforce the charity; to compel the settler to 
keep the homestead whether he will or no; to pro- 
tect him against his own indiscretion in getting 
into debt. By these conditions the Government 
‘jevirtually says to the settler, ‘“ Now, sir, you are 
i old enough to be the ‘ head of a family,’ but you 
'! have not got along very well in the world; you 
- have no land, and not even five hundred dollars 
į worth of property; now, we will give you one 
“hundred' and sixty acres of land, but’ we can’t 
‘trust you; you shall not sell it for five years, and 

you shall never get in debt hereafter, and shall not 
take the land to pay any of the debts you now 

owe.” 

put in the bill upon precisely the same principle 

upon which the good mother takes her little boy, 
` gives him a large piece of bread and butter, and 
», to preron him from going into the street and 
i} trading it for the marble or tin trumpet of his 


| 
| 
HI 


|| playmate, ties him in a chair till he eats it up. i 


| These conditions, then, are intended for the benefit 
| of the settler; they must be intended either for the 
-"bénefit of the settler or of the State. _ 
But tohat right has the General Government, under 
“this power in the Constitution, to dispose of the public 
lands, after it has granted to the settler all its estate 
, and tnterest’in the land as a landholder; thus to còn- 
trol by condition or conditions the settler, or his alien- 
‘| ation or disposition of the land; either for the benefit 
! of the settler or of the’ State ? 
| As for the State, it has a right to judge for itself 
| in this matter; as to the settler he has the right to 
|| occupy, cultivate, alienate or dispose of ‘the land 
‘in any way, to any person or persons, or at any 
time, not inconsistent with the laws and constitution 
|| of the State—he has the right to judge for himself, 
| except so far ashe is restrained by the laws of his 
i| State. It would'be'easy to show, I think, that at 
common law, a party granting all his estate, re- 
' taining no estate or interest, either as reversion or 


i rent, would have no right, for the benefit of the | 


|| grantee, to bind him or his heirs, by either of the 
i conditions on which the land is granted by this bill. 
: See Co. Litt., 2230; 4 Kent’s Com. 131.) It would 
have been held to be “absurd and repugnant to 
reason,” that he who had parted with all his es- 
tate and interest, should thus restrain the grantee 


or his heirs. I by no means say that thecommon | 


‘Jaw is of greater force than ‘the Constitution, or 
that it is of any force at all, where*the Constitu- 
. tion speaks plainly and unequivocally. But this 
' is a question of construction, and it appears tö me 
; that the reasons given by the common law for the 
» Tule, Ought to have some weight on this question 
‘of the power of the Government, thus to tie up 
i the citizens of the States. The power or right to 
“(annex these conditions does not seem at all to fol- 
: low from the general power in the Constitution to 
- dispose of the land. Who would think that an 
ordinary power @f attorney from one citizen to 
1; another, or a power in a will to the executor, to 
i| sell and dispose of real estate in fee, would author- 
| ize the attorney or executor to annex like condi- 
| tions in a grant for the benefit of the grantee? 

| There are nearly fourteen hundred millions of 


| ficient to make many more States. This bill is 
|| now popular; it is brought forward as a popular 
“measure. Let this bill pass, and by it, and by 


|, main will pass from the control of ‘the United 
States, except so far as the Government shall’ at- 


i 
i 
| 
| 
3 


overnment. The one hundred and sixty | 


To me it appears that these conditionsare || 


; acres of the public domain—a vast territory, suf- ` 


other similar measures, most of this immetise do- | 


| tempt to control it and its tenants, by these or sim- 
ilar conditions. In my judgment, the power thus 
i to control the land and its occupants, would be 

'| dangerous to State rights, and might lead to inter- 

li minable difficulties between the General Govern- 
ment and the States. 

IIT. But admit that Congress has the right and 
| power to grant the land on these conditions; is it 
, politic for Congress todo so? I hold that it is not. 
į I hold the conditions upon which the one hundred 
| and sixty acres are granted to the settler by this 
| bill, to be both impolitic and inconsistent; impolitic, 
: looking at the grant of the land to the settler as a 

Measure of public policy; and inconsistent with 
| the object of the grant, looking at it as a: measure 
i: of public charity, or of political benevolencé. I 
hold these conditions and restrictions to be as un- 
wise as they are unjust; an unnecessary infrac- 
tion of the liberty of the citizen, not only uncalled 

. for by, but positively injurious to the public in- 
| terest, as proved by the experience of ages. Land 
best answers its purpose, when it is freely alien- 
j; able—when it is freely a thing of commerce. The 
i common law—the maxims and rules of which 
| must be supposed to have originated from public 
| convenience or public policy, as proved from ex- 
| 
{ 


| perience—made certain conditions in a conveyance 
‘in fee void, which interfered to a certain extent 
i with this policy of free alienation. Hence ina 
conveyance in fee, by which the ‘grantor parted 
; with all his: estate ‘and interest, a condition that 
' the grantee should not alien to any was void. 
it (Co. Litt., 223a.) Hente the rule in the famous 
case of Shelley, (1 Co. R. 9.:) which was, ‘* that 
‘when the ancestor, by any gift or conveyance, 
* takes an estate of freehold, and in the same gift or 
© conveyance an estate is limited‘mediately, or im- 
: “mediately, to his heirs, or the heirs of his body, 
i4 thatthe words’ heirs,’&c., are words of limitation 
‘ of ‘the estate, and not words of purthase;”’ for’ if 
the heir had taken as ‘purchaser, the fee would 
have been in abeyance'during the life estate, and 
: the'allenation of the fee.suspended until the ter- 
‘mination of the life estate. (See 3' Rev. Stats. of 
©“ New York, 568 to’ 579, reviser’s notes.) : Hence 
| the contest between ‘the common law judges in 
‘Lord Coke’s day, and the statute “$ De Donis” of 
13° Edward }.; which statute was passed to enable 
‘the great lords and landholders to keep their lands 
i; perpetually inalienable in ‘their families. -Hence 
the statute of 12 Charles H., abolishing the bur- 
‘dens of the military tenures of the feudal nren 
‘and with them the ‘fine for alienation.” Hence 
tin New York; and ‘inmost of ‘the other’ States, 
|i probably, a statute ‘abolishing entails,” 
|; _ In speaking of ¢ertain restraints of this right of 
' free alienation and use of property, Lord Coke 
, held them to be ‘* absurd and repugnant to reason 
‘and to the freedom and liberty of freemen, and 
. cites this maxim, “‘ Iniquum est, ingenuis homin- 
ibus non esse liberam rerum suarum alienatio- 
“nem”—(Co. Litt.; 23a.) This maxim imbodits 
i a great principle of human liberty, not only in the 
"disposition of property, but in the regulation of 
“moral conduct; and‘ deserves the serious consider- 
‘ation of the advocates of the ‘*Maine Liquor 
i Law,” and of certain other tegislative moral re- 
form movements of the-day, as well as the con- 
' sideration of the advocates of this bill, and other 
i; land bills‘ of this session, containing conditions in 
| restraint of the free use and disposition of the 
' lands granted. 
n No doubt, at common law. in leases: for tife or 
| years, where the lessor retained a reversion in 
| the lands granted; and even in leases in perpetuity 
| or fee, where the lessor retained, by way of rent, 
‘an estate or interest in the land equivalent toa 
: reversion; such conditions were permitted, and 
“held to be legal; but this was upon the ground 
‘that the lessor did not ‘part with all his estate; and 
i; tnterest in the demised premises. (See Sir Anthony 
© Mildemaye’s case, 6 Co. 41; Co. Litt. 223a.; 
‘| 4Kent’s Com. 131.) ‘And’ now in New York, 
‘and probably'in all the States, any condition’ in 
‘restraint of alienation in'such leases, would be held 
| valid, which did not so far restrain the alienation 
i| as to create a perpetuity as defined and forbidden 
i by the laws of the State in which the demised 
i| premises were. Yet, the ‘abhorrence of a per- 
|| petuity,’’ and of these restraints upon the free 
‘use of property which the common law’ had,’as 
| shown by'its riles and- maxims, a-few onlyʻèf 


j 
i 
i 
i! 
! 
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which E have before referred to, and the laws of |; << Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law that 


ishing tails d preventing the | every male citizen of the United States, and every male 
the States abolishing entails, and p 8 ii person who has declared his intention of hecoming a citi- | 


alienation of the fee from being restrained beyond | 
the term of one or more lives, or a certain term of | 
years, plainly show, that it has hitherto been | 
thought, that these restrictions upon the free use | 
and sale of land were impolitic, and that land best 

answered its purpose, when it was freely a sub- 

ject of traffic, and its owners and holders could 

occupy and cultivate it, or part with it freely, 

when and as they chose. 

Atcommon law, when an individual, by grant ' 
or devise, parted with all his estate and interest in | 
the land, he might, for the benefit of himself, or 
of his heirs, or of a third party, where there was a 
grant or devise over, annex any reasonable condi- i 
tion to his grant or devise; but [ question whether | 
a case can be found in the books, where in such | 
grant or devise of all the estate and interest of the : 
grantor or devisor, and where there was no grant | 


zen, according to the provisions of law, of twenty-one years | 
of age or upwards, shali be entitled to enter upon and take | 


any One quarter secuion of the public lands which may be || 


open tu entry at private sale for the purposes of residence 
and cultivation; and that when such citizen shall have re- 
sided on the same land for three years, and cultivated the 


worst features of the feudal system? I believe 
the people know best how to manage their own 


| affairs. If I gave them the land, 1 would give it 


j 
| 


to them out and out, ‘in the simplest and most 
unembarrassed form,” as Mr. Webster would 


have done in 1837, as appears from a speech of 
‘his made in the Senate of the United States on 


same, or, if dying in the mean time, the residence and cul- ; 
tivation shall be held and carried on by his widow, or his | 


heirs, or devisees, for the space of full three years from 
and after making entry of such land, such residence and 
cultivation for the said three years to be completed within 
four yeara from the time of such entry; then a patent to 
issue for the same to the person making entry, if living, or 


otherwise, to his heirs, or devisees, as the case may re- 


quire: Provided, nevertheless, That such person go enter- 


the lith of February, 1837, on Mr. Calhoun’s 


' bill to cede the public lands to the States in which 


they lie, which will be found in the fourth volume 
of Congressional Globe and Appendix, page 157 
of Appendix. 


: OBJECTIONS TO THE ‘‘ HOMESTEAD BILL” NOT AP- 


: ing and taking the quarter section, as aforesaid, shall not `: 


have, nor shail his devisees or heirs have, any power to ` 


alienate such lund, nor create any title thereto in law or 


` equity, by deed, transfers, lease, or any other conveyance, 


except by devise, by will.” 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this resolution was sub- 


or devise over, on failure of performance; any con- |: mitted not by way of inquiry, not as a question 


dition restraining or controlling the grantee or de- |, of policy to be investigated, but by it Mr. Web- | 


visee, as to his or her occupation, cultivation, or ji ster expressed his deliberate opinion that the hun- 
alienation of the land, has been held valid, upon | dreds. of millions of acres of the public domain 
the ground that such condition or conditions were an- || Ought to be given to actual settlers on condition of 
nered for the benefit cf the grantee or devisee, and the |' occupation and cultivation for three years, and on 


law would pronounce such restraint absurd, and, ‘alienated except by devise—a policy which, if 
in the language of Lord Coke, as “ repugnant to ., adopted and carried into a law, would in time take 
reason and to the freedom and liberty of freemen.” ; out of commerce, of sale and purchase, and ren- 

Now, I have shown that by this bill the United || der perpetually and wholly inalienable, except by 


States parts with all its estate and interest in the ji devise, half of the territory of some of the States | 


land as landholder; on certain conditions it is true. || lately admitted into the Union; and the greater 
But I have shown that these conditions are in- |; part, perhaps the whole, of the territory of States 
tended for the benefit of the settler; and whether | hereafter to be formed and admitted into the 
intended for the benefit of the settler, the State, or i| Union—a policy utterly at war with the whole 
the United States, upon what principle are they || spirit and policy of the common law, as perfected 


imposed by this Government on the settler? ifj and settled by the experience of ages, and with |' 
| the policy of State legislation, in every State in| 


the policy and principles of the common law op- | 


posed such restrictions, even in a private grant or 
devise, as a useless infringement of the ‘liberty 
of freemen,” how impolitic, how inconsistent, not 


only with the declared object of this bill, the ben- | 


efit of the settler, but with the declared object of 
this Government, ‘to secure the blessings of 
liberty,” for it to introduce these and similar 
conditions into its grants of the public domain. 
The common law and statutes of the States forbid 
that the alienation of one farm shall be restrained 


beyond the term of one or more lives, or a term | 


of years;—this bill restrains voluntary alienation 
by the settler for five years only, but it restrains 
millions of settlers and millions of acres for five years, 
and it restrains any involuntary alienation by judg- 
ment and sale under an execution, or by mortgage, 
forever. This new policy of the Government is 
introduced for the pretended benefit of the settler, 
of the State, or of the Government, one or all— 
as such ] have been looking at it. But if the 
real object of inserting these conditions is, Mr. 
Chairman, to quiet the constitutional scruples 
which some might have to disposing of the pub- 
lic lands as a gift, asa gratuity, for the benefit 
of a certain class of citizens, or of certain State# 
only, by hampering the gift and its receiver, and 
thus rendering the gift the less valuable; if these 
conditions and restraints are inserted in the bill 
merely for the purpose of argument, to give the 


| the Union—a policy similar to that which induced 
ji the great lords and landholders of England, in the 
i| reign of Edward I., to procure the passage of the 
; statute * De Donis,”’ to enable them to perpetuatg 
: and render inalienable in their families thei lands, 
"i bat which statute was met by the sturdy resist- 
ance of the English common-law judges in favor 
l of English freedom; and after a contest carried on 
' between the statute and the judges, during the reigns 
|. of Edward IV., Henr vile Henry VHI., and 
into the reign of Elizabeth, was finally, by what 
|| Chancellor Kent calls (4 Kent, Com. 13) ‘a bold 
ji and unexampled sketch of the power of judicial 
ij legislation,” effectually defeated by the judges. 
l object, Mr. Chairman, to all attempts by legis- 
: lation to control the citizen in the management or 
: disposition of his property, or in the management 
|, or regulation of his moral conduct, unless called 
|| for by the most imperious considerations of public 
| policy, whether they come in the form of the con- 
ditions of this ‘* homestead bill’’ or of the ‘“ Maine 
| liquor law,” or of any other modern, popular, 
legislative, moral reform measure. Strange it is 
that those who are eternally talking about the in- 
telligence of the people, should thus openly repu- 
diate that intelligence, and proclaim to the whole 
world that a free American citizen is not to be 
i trusted with his own affairs; that a man worth 


| 


less than five hundred dollars, or having no land, ; 


measure the color of an act of public policy, andj; does not know enough to take care of one hun- | 


thus procure its passage; if they are never to be 
enforced, or the settler and the land are hereafter 
to be released from them by legislation; why then, 


those who have brought forward or advocated this ` 


measure with this intention, must choose between 
the impolicy and inconsistency of these conditions, 
and the hypocrisy of thus procuring the passage 
of the bill under false pretenses. But I make no 
charge against any one of having any such im- 
proper or concealed motives, either in bringing for- 
ward, or in advocating the ‘* homestead bill.” I 
believe the author of it honest, but mistaken in 
his views of the policy of the whole measure, and 
especially as to the policy of these restraints and 
conditions. It is possible he or the Committee on 
Agriculture may have been misled by the author- 
ity of great names; for the resolution submitted 
by Mr. Webster, in the Senate of the United 
States, on the 22d of January, 1850, in relation to 


the public lands, to which I have before referred, | 


contained a condition that the settler and his heirs 
or devisees should never alien the land except by 
devise. The resolution was as follows: 


li dred and sixty acres of land; does not know when | 


performance of it, enforced for his benefit. The |! condition that the land so given away should never be |: 


PEARING ON ITS FACE. 
Having stated,’ Mr. Chairman, the most promi- 


nent objections to the ** homestead bill” appearing 
‘on its face, I now proceed to state, as briefly as 
: possible, certain other objections to the bill, con- 
: sidering it as a question of public policy, and not 


i 
. . . . . l 
: it is best for him to sell; or whether it is best for \! 


1 
i 
Í 
1 
j 
if 
| 
| 
i 
it 
it 
i 
i 


| be injurious even to the land States, b 


asa question of constitutional right or power; which 
objections arise and derive their force from the 
past policy and legislation of the Government, in 


i: relation to the public lands; from other land 


measures now pending before Congress; and from 
other facts and considerations which do not ap- 
pear on the face of the bill. 

Before proceeding to state these objections, 
however, one word with regard to public policy. 


, What is public policy—is it not the general wel- 


fare? To ascertain what this public policy, this 
general welfare is, must you not look at the East 


| as well as at the West; at manufactures as well 


as at agriculture; at all the great interests of the 


: Union? Ís not public policy the greatest good to 


the greatest number? Is not every constitutional 
act of Congress, even an act for the payment of a 
private claim, necessarily to be taken as an act 
of public policy; for is it not for the public wel- 
fare; is it not public policy for the Government to 
be just? 

ooking, then, at this ‘* homestead bill” as a 


i question of public policy, to be settled by con- 


siderations not appearing from the bill itself, I 
say that I object to the bill: 

. Because the land measures of this session of 
Congress, especially the ‘* homestead bill,” will 
vastly 
increasing the evil already felt and complained of 


, by those States; that is, of large tracts of land in 


_ those States being held, unimproved, by specula- 


tors and large cap'talists;—-or the land States, to 


: get rid of the evil, will by taxation force those 


lands from the speculators and capitalists to them- 


' selves, and thus through these land measures and 


the unlimited power of State taxation, indirectly 


; and without compensation, unjustly acquire from 


i: him to borrow money or not; or when, and what, | 


and how much itis best for him to drink;—that 
i the same man who is trusted with a vote which 
| May rule the destinies of twenty-five millions of 
', people, is not to be trusted with one hundred and 


i sixty acres of unimproved land, or a bottle of 


|. wine. 


Strange that extreme Democracy has a 


ji this Government, by insertingaconditions and re- | 
„i Strictions in its grants of land, should substan- ` 
|, tially claim the ancient prerogatives of the King '- 
_ moneg, or from the ambition or vanity of becom- 
l: the feudal-system of all the lands in the kingdom; |: 


of England as the great lord or proprietor under 


for does not the Government, by these conditions 
|| and restrictions, say to the settler, you shall not 
| sell, you shall not leave your farm for more than 
i six months at any one time, you shall not mort- 


; mission; and what is this but a republican imita- 
‘tion of the ‘tfine for alienation,’? abolished b 


li the statute of 12 Chas. II., and of others of the p 


tiall 
A ably 


"tendency thus to run into extreme tyranny; that ° 


poue citizens the lands which those citizens 
have been induced by the past policy of the Gov- 
ernment to purchase, and which the Constitution 
had not authorized the Government to grant 
directly to these States as a gratuity. In other 
words, these land measures will enable the land 
States to take, and they will take, without com- 
pensation, but under the form of State law from 
the citizen, the grantee of the Government, the 
land which they could not constitutionally get as 
a gift from the Governmnentsor they will aggravate 
the very disease for which they are now asked as 
a remedy, not only by adding to the immense 
number of acres of unimproved land in those 
States heretofore disposed of by the Government, 


: and now owned and held by private persona, cor- 
. porations, &c.; but by compelling the smaller and 


less independent proprietors of such land to escape 
State taxation, to sell out at depreciated prices to 


. large capitalists and millionaires, who may be able 
' to pay the taxes and hold on to the land; and 


gage it, you shall not incur a debt without our per- ` 


who may be induced at nominal prices to pur- 
chase large tracts of this unimproved land over 
which the General Government has lost its con- 
trol, either from the abundance and cheapness of 


ing large landholders or landlords. 

One or the other of these results, or both, par- 
in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, will inev- 
take place from this most extraordinary 
policy of throwing the public lands into the mar- 
ket, by millions of acres at a time, vastly in 


:: advance of the demand for actual settlement and 


cultivation. 
If these land measures have any legitimate and 
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defensible object,as measures of public poli 
object is the settlement and cultivation of th 


cy,that | 
3 e unim- : these railroad bills, &c., and from the lands here- 
pete land in the land States and Territories; to tofore disposed of by the Government, the market, || This 4,000,000 added to the 213,526,408 makes 
ten their settlement and cultivation. It is evident the demand for settlement and cultivation, arising li 217,526,408, as the total af acres in the land States 
that itis wholly immaterial to the question of public from the increase of our population. i and Territories, sold and granted by the Govern- 
policy or public welfare, which lands are first set- What is to become of this immense amount of | ment up to the 30th of September, 1851, including 
ted and cultivated—the lands heretofore disposed unimproved, wild land? It cannot be settled in a |! the private claims confirmed by the Government 
of by the Government, or the lands to be disposed great number of years; the small capitalist or land |: as before stated. 
of by the land bills brought forward and to be owner cannot hold on to his and pay the taxes; |: Now, it appears by the last census, that the 
brought forward at this session of Congress. The those indebted for their lands cannot hold on to || total of acres of improved land in all the land 
country is to be enriched, the public welfare to be 


of September, 1849, as appears by the report of 


away or absorb from the lands to be granted by I of 
|; the Commissioner of the Land Office of that year. 


t ` theirs; it is thrown into market; the actual settlers i States and Territories, was 37,450,699 acres; 
promoted, if at all, by the additional number of 


will not buy it because they can get land of the 
acres of land to be cuitivated and improved. It Government, under the “ lames bill,” for 
can make no pbssible difference when the land was nothing, or under the bill graduating the price of 
disposed of by the Government, or whether it 


the public lands for twenty-five cents an acre. 
nenes to the State, a railroad company, or an Where will theland go? It will pass, by sale and 
individual. 

It appears to me that this whole question of 

licy and of anticipated benefits, even to the land 

tates, from the ‘* homestead bill,” railroad bills, 
and other schemes for getting rid of the public 
lands, now before Congress, depend, in a great : 
measure, upon two things, which havebeen wholly | 
overlooked in this discussion of the land question. ‘| 
One is, the quantity of unimproved land in the land | 
States, now in the market, not belonging to the United |; 
States, but which has been heretofore disposed of by the | uted asa gitt or charity, a sufficient nymber of 
Government. The other is, the probable demand for `: bushels of wheat or of horses to supply that mar- 
land in the land States for actual settlement and cul- | ket with wheat or horses for years to come. 
tivation, for some years to come, say fifteen or | What will A do with Ais wheat or horses? He 
twenty years. It is evident that you cannot settle : cannot sell them to those who then happen to be 
and cultivate the land without settlers, Where in want of wheat or horses; they will not purchase 
are they to come from, and how many will you 
have annually to settle the lancs? 

Make your calculations; say you have a cer- 
tain number—the persons, “ the heads of families,” 
whom this ‘ homestead bill,” this bonus of the 
Government, induces to settle on the lands dis- 
posed of by that bill—you will not have to settle 
on the unimproved lands heretofore disposed of 
by the Government, or on the lands to be disposed 
of by the railroad bills. If there isa vast amount 
of unimproved land heretofore disposed of by the ' 
Government in the hands of private persons, com- . 
panies, and corporations, will you not, by the pro- 
posed land grants of this session, retard the settle- 
ment of those lands, the demand of lands for ! 
settlement and cultivation being limited by the. 
ratio of increase of our population? And thus | 
will not the passage of any one of these land bills $ 
render it impolitic, or at least less politic, to pass || 
another? This whole question has been argued , 
as if we had a surplus population; as if we had: 
fifty millions of men ready and waiting to take 7 
immediate possession, not only of the lands to be || how much, what number of acres of unimproved 
disposed at by the ‘* homestead bill,”’ and of the i land, would probably be settled within the next | 
lands to be granted for railroads, but also of the l: ten years, or any other given period, under the 
unimproved lands heretofore disposed of by the | present land system, and without reference to the 
Government; whereas the truth L lands :: ‘ homestead bill,” or to any other land bill or 


paid taxes. 


commodity, lowers the price. A, has a thousand 


ket, that the Government, or some rich man, in a 
fit of charity, has sent to that market, to be distrib- 


perhaps he owes for them; perhaps all his smail 
capital is invested in his wheat or horses. 


on, however long, until the market rises—until 
the over supply has ceased ? but of course A must 
sell at a ruinous price. 

To give full force to my reasoning on this point, 


these two questions: 


| Corporations, companies, and States, and in the 

market, waiting for sale, settlement, and cultivation? 
2d. What will probably be the demand for un- 

improved land in the land. States and Territories, | 

i for actual settlement and cultivation, for some 

| years to come, say for the next ten years; that is, 


have been heretofore thrown i arket by the measure of this session ? 
Government vastly in advance of the requirement: These questions I shall now answer. 
for settlement and cultivation from the increase of | It app 
our population from all sources. What have been , General Land Office, by request of my colleague, 
the consequences? Depreciated prices. Thelands (Mr. Bennetr,] and which will be found annexed 
have passed into the hands of speculators, and are 
held by them in large tracts, unimproved, to the 
great injury, no doubt, of the new States, and to 
the ruin of thousands who. have found themselves 
unable to hold on to their lands and pay the State 
taxes. Such were the consequences of the enor- 
mous sales of public lands in 1835 and 1836. Since 
then, especially within the last five years, an im- 
mense number of acres of the public lands have 
been given away by the Government, as bounties 
for military services, for railroad, and other inter- ` as a ; 
nal improvements, and for various other purposes. ` Territories, which had been sold and appropriated 
Now, it appears to me that the sure effect of this by the Government prior to the 30th of Septem- 
“s homestead bill;’’ of the indiscriminate grants for 1 ber, 1851. This 217,349,458 acres, however, 
railroads, and of grants for certain other purposes '| includes 3,400,725 acres, which had been re- 
of the public lands, proposed at this session, will 
be to greatly increase the evils which followed this 
mistaken policy of the Government, and which are 
now complained of by the new States; for while, 
by the railroad bills and other bills granting lands 
to States, or companies, for purposes of internal 
improvements, education, &c., you will add not 
less than two hundred millions of acres to the vast 
number of acres of the public lands which have 
been disposed of by the Government, but which 
remain yet uncultivated and unsettled; yet, by 


land States and Territories contain, in the aggre- 


. 1,616,935,598 acres, on the 30th day of Septem- 
"= ber, 1851, 1,399,586,140 acres had not been sold 
or appropriated by the Government, and belonged 
i to the United States. By deducting, then, this 
1,399,586,140 acres remaining unsold and unap- 
propriated on the 30th of September, 1851, from 
' 1,616,935,598 acres, thearea, you have 217,349,458 


' been reserved for salines, amounting together 
. to 3,823,050 acres, which, deducted from 217,- 
`- 349,458, leaves 213,526,408 as the total of acres 
in these land States and Territories, that had 

_ been sold and granted by the Government up to the 
' 30th of September, 1851, including 7,123,903 acres | 
of confirmed private claims, but exclusive of about 
4,000,000 of acres of the Chickasaw Indian cession ; 

i in Mississippi and Alabama, (ceded to the United 
‘| States in 1832 and 1834. to be sold by the United 


purchase at nominal prices, into the hands of large |: 

capitalists, who can hold on to it, or into the hands ' 

of the State in which it lies, under a sale for un- 
An over supply of land, like that of every other | 


bushels of wheat, or one hundred horses; he takes T 
them to market, but he finds, on reaching the mar- ! 


that which they can take as a gift freely and with- 
out price. But A cannot keep his wheat or horses; ` 


What :: 
can he do but sell to the capitalist, who can hold ` 


` Mr. Chairman, it only remains for me to answer |: 


Ist. How much unimproved land is there in the | 
land States and Territories, not belonging to the | 
United States, but which has been heretofore dis- | 
posed of by the Government of the United States, | 
‘and is now owned and held by private persons, | 


ears by a table, recently prepared at the | 


to.his printed speech on the public lands, that the 


gate, 1,616,935,598 acres of land; and that of these ` 


acres as the total of acres in the land States and |: 


: served for Indians, and 422,325 acres which had | 


a 


i which, deducted from 217,526,408 acres, the total 
i; of acres so sold and granted by the Government, 
` leaves 180,075,709 acres, as the total of acres of 
unimproved land in the land States and Territo- 
ries which had been sold or granted by the United 
States, or the private title and claim to which had 
been confirmed by the United States prior to the 
30th of September, 1851. 

But this 180,000,000 acres includes only about 
16,000,000 acres, the number of acres actually lo- 
'. cated under bounty-land warrants prior to the 30th 
September, 1851, and does not include about 
46,000,000 of acres, the probable number of acres 
| thereafter to be located under the Mexican war 
l bounty land act, the war of 1812, and under the 
| bounty land act of September 28, 1850.— (See re- 
| port of Secretary of Treasury, December, 1850, 
|| and table K, appended to that report.) Nor does 
ii his 180,000,000, of course, include the 20,000,000 
‘| of acres in addition, which will probably be re- 
| quired to satisfy that provision in the act passed 
at the present session, making land warrants as- 
signable, which extends the bounties of the act of 
September 28, 1850, to the militia volunteers of 
any State or Territory whose services have been 
`; paid by the United States. Add this 46,000,000 
and 20,000,000 of acres yet to be located under 
' the different bounty land acts, to the 180,075,709 
; acres which had been sold and disposed of by the 
i Government, as before shown, and -you have 
246,075,709 as the total of acres of unimproved 
Jand in the land States and Territories which have 
been actually disposed of by the United States, 
and which are now owned and held by private 
persons, corporations, companies, and States, 
waiting for settlement and cultivation, and which 
are to be sold, and ought to be sold to actual set- 
tlers; and the owners of which are now, and will 
continue to be, competitors of the United States 
aga landholder not only, but will be competitors 
of the States, railroad companies, and other grant- 
ees of the lands to be disposed of at this séssion 
of Congress, by grants for railroads and other 
purposes, in the land market of the West. 

By the last census it appears there are only 
112,042,000 acres of improved land inall the States 
i and Territories. There are, then, now, or soon 
will be, in the land States and Territories, under 
| grants of the Government, heretofore made and b 
virtue of laws already passed, in the hands of pri- 
vate persons, corporations, companies, and States, 
‘| of the finest and best unimproved land the sun 
: ever shone upon, more than double the number of 
acres there are of improved land in the whole United 
i! Statea ircluding all the States and Territories. 
How long will it take to settle this 246,000,000 
l| of acres of unimproved land which has been dis- 
|| posed of by the Government? Allowing eighty 
i| acres to each settler, it will take three millions of 
i! farmers to settle it—more than double the whole 
:| number of farmers now in the United States—as 
;| shown by the last census. Call the free white 
i} population of the United States now, twenty mil- 
lions; allow the same ratio of decennial increase 
| for the next thirty-three years, that the last census 
|| shows for the ten years prior to 1850, which ‘is 
| thirty-eight per cent.; of this increase for the next 
| thirty-three years, take one thirteenth for retilers, 


i 


l 
j 
{ 
i 
i 


‘| which is about the per cent. of the free white pop- 
‘| ulation of the United States who are farmers or 
| landholders, as distinguished from freeholdera, as 
|| shown by the last census; and you will find bya 
i! calculation easily made, that the whole increase of 
the free white population of the United States for 
the next thirty-three years, will not supply settlers 
sufficient to settle this 246,000,000 acres of unim- 
proved lands. 

OFf the 180,075,709 acres of unimproved land, 
which had been sold, and granted, and located under 


|; States for the benefit of the tribe,) and of which 


the “ homstead bill,” and by certain bills gradua- i 
į] about 4,000,000 acres had been sold up to the 30th | 


ting the price of the public lands, you will take 


bounty land warrants, up to the 30th September, 
1851, as before stated, it appears that— ` 
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Missouri has.........+.06+ 13,653,130 acres. 
Minois.. oe ccc cece ce ese eee 22,177,784 8 
Indiana. ...sceccceeesscees 15,512,013 *“ 
low: 6,230,917 |! 


nedy, of the Census Office, it appears that there 
was, on the Ist of January, 1952, in operation, 
-and in course of construction, 21,712 miles of rail- 
road in the United States. That of these 21,712 
miles of railroad, 5,264 miles are in Texas, and 
in the land States exclusive of Ohio, and 16,448 
miles in Ohio, and in the States in which there are 
no-public land exclusive of Texas; that the cost of 
i thesé railroads per mile was, in New England, 
: about $45,000; in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
| Maryland about $40,000; and in the other States 
:, it is estimated at $20,000. Cal! the cost of this 
_ ratio of decennial increase will hereafter exceed on 16,448 miles of railroad $30,000 per mile, and you 
an average the ratio of decennial increase of the ' have $493,440,000 as the cos: of the railroads now 
free white population of the whole of the United _ in operation and in course of construction in the 
: States for the last ten years, viz: thirty-eight per ; States in which there are no public lands, exclu- 
cent. ‘Should it not, it will take the whole increase | sive of Texas, and in Ohio. 
of the population of these eleven land-States for | The capitalinvested in agriculture in these States 
about fifty years to settle the 137,936,551 acres of is immense. The capital pera in agriculture 
unimproved Tanda in those States which have been . in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
-so disposed of by the Government. i| and Virginia alone, amounting to $1,070,549,344, 
of acres; and also, through their Representatives, | Now, does not this statement alter the question? || as is shown by the last census, estimating the im- 
appear here as the strong advocates of the ‘*home- | This whole land question has been argued this || proved land in these four States at $20 per acre. 
stead bill,” a measure which must necessarily |; session, by the friends of the ‘ homestead bill,” |, By the last census, it appears that the eapital in- 
prevent the sale and settlement, not only of this | and-of these: indiscriminate ¡grants of the public || vested in the manufacture of cotton goods, woolen 
137;936;551 acres of unimproved land, which has tands for various purposes, as if the Government |, goods, pig iron, wrought iron, and castings alone, 
been disposed of by the Government, but of the “was locking up the land from settlement and culti- || in the United States, amounts to $15] 877,687. 
lands which they now ask for railroads. This is '' vation, as if the Government was depriving per- ;! Now, does it require any reasoning to show 
not all. Ouradmiration is wonderfully increased : sons of a natural right to sufficient land to settle ' that this ‘* homestead bill’? will be injurious to 
in view of allthis, when we look at the reason given ; ‘on; as if all the Government had to do was to ` these States which have no public lands, and to 
to prove the constitutional power and right of the | say the word, and settlers would spring up by :; the immense capital invested in unimproved lands, 
Government to grant these lands, not only to the |; millions in a night, like mushrooms. \, railroads, agriculture, and manufactures therein ? 
-States for railroads, but to the settler for a home, i ‘What glowing pictures have'we had drawn of |) What is the wealth of a-State but its productive 
‘as a giftor gratuity, viz: that the Government will f the beneficent effeets to flow from this bill upon |: labor? and what is this bill but a bonus, a bounty 
` be benefited as a landholder—that the public Jands | the country, and upon humanity! *¢ One hundred : offered-by the Government: for labor to leave the old 
retained by the Government: will be increased in . and sixty millions of acres of wild land, settled, i: States and settle in the new States ? How can it ben- 
value and command a more ready sele—that is, that | improved, and cultivated, as the result ofa policy ' efit the land States unless it induces additional 
the Government with this immense amountof un- | shadowed forth.and guarantied by the passage of |! emigration from the old States to them—an emi- 
improved land owned by ethers, now in competi- ` this bill,” says my friend ‘from Pennsylvania, |; gration greater than would take place under the 
tion with the lands of the Government, will in- | [Mr. Dawson,] “ producing a surplus of 480,000,- || ‘t preémption rights and minimum price,”’ of the 
- 000 of bushels of wheat, which, at fifty cents per || old land system? Neither this ‘homestead bill,” 
bushel; would amount to /$240,000,000,” he -en- | nor any other land measure of this session, can ben- 
| thusiastically exclaims; asif we had now a million |; efit the land States as a whole, by taking the popula- 
of “ heads of families,” ready, and waiting, and || tion of one land State and. transferring it to an- 
“willing to ‘take immediate: possession under this |: other; nor-can they benefit any one land State by 
= bill; without calling them from otheremployments, or | taking the population from one part of that: State 
+ (ffecting- other tnterests—overlooking the fact, that “and transferring it to another part of the same 
`- the public lands had already been thrown into the *State. ‘The benefit which the land States expect 
“market immensely in advance of the demand from >to receive, and which they claim from these 
+ increase of population; and overlooking the great |::meagures ‘is,‘ that they.will cause persons, or a 
land States? &c.—any answer must be, of couse, |: arid serious injuries, which must: necessarily fol- ; class of persons, to leave the old States and settle 
problematical. We can only judge of the future ly low, even to'the land States, from the ‘home- || in the land States who would not otherwise do so. 
from the past. What, then; has been ‘this de- ji stead bill,”? when taken in connection. with the || The population of these land States, taking all 
mand? ‘What number of acres of unimproved :| other enormousgrants of the public lands. : Instead ,| of them, slave and free, has increased seventy per 
land in these land States; &c., have been actually . of attributing the evil of which the new States || cent. in ten years. The population of several of 
‘settled for the ten years next preceding 1850? We |: complain, of large tracts of their land being held |: -the free land States has increased in the same period 
will take the same eleven land’ States last named. || by speculators to the right eause, viz: to the ques- ` from three hundred to eight hundred per eent.—a 
The whole population of these eleven States was, || tionable policy. of the Government, ‘to say the |. growth and prosperity unexampled in the history 
in 1840, 3,302;944; in 1850, 5,609,983. The in- |j least, in surveying and offering for sale the lands, | of States. ing the same period the population 
‘crease, therefore, for the ten years, as shown by '| vastly in advance of the requirements of settle- || of the New Miigiand States increased only twenty- 
the abstract of the census returns of 1850, lately || ment, the advocatesof this measure charge the |; two per cent., and the population of the Middle 
published, was 2,307,049, and the ratio of increase `i 


acres of unimproved land in the same States which 
-had been sold. or granted by the Government, or 
located under the different pal | land acts,” 
| on the 30th of September, 1851. But I submit, 
Wisconsin... sseseesses.e. 8,899,741 “| Mr. Chairman, that it is not probable that the 
Michigan. ....e.ceeeee.0ee8 14,139,757 !; ratio of decennial increase, for the next twenty or |; 
“Arkansas... ceccceessees > 10,336,146 : thirty years, of the population in these States, in | 
Alabama. ....sceseeereeee 10,083,008 consequence of the probable immigration from the 
Mississippi. .........+6..-- 17,567,871 * |. old States, and even from the land States, to Cal- 
Louisiann.....eereceeeeee- 14,600,053 ` ifornia, Oregon, Texas, and the recently-acquired 
Florida... ecsccoveswesees 4,736,111 © Territories, will be as large as for the last ten 
years; indeed, that it is not probable that such 
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Making. o.e e eseo e o e e e o e e. 137,936,551 


of unimproved land in these States alone, (besides 
that yet to be located under the different bounty 
land acts,) not belonging to the United States, but 
to the grantees of the United States. And yet: 
these States come forward at this session of Con- 
gress and demand grants of the public lands for 
railroads, to the extent of thirty or forty millions `: 


add io 


ii Government with withholding and monopolizing | 
‘for the ten years about seventy per cent., (sixty- || the lands; and now bring forward this ‘* homestead | 
nine and a fraction.) By the same abstract, it ap- 


bill, ’*and other land bills, to take unnumbered |; 
rs that there are 27,368,830 acres of improved || millions of acres more from the hands and control | 
nd. in these eleven land: States; and‘ by-a table 


States about twenty-nine per cent. Now, what 
has caused this most extraordinary growth and 
rapid increase of the population of the land States 
but the rich and alluvial soil given to them by 
Nature, and the ‘“‘ preémption rights and minimum 


d i of the Government. Pass the “ homestead bill,” 
which will be found in the speech of the gentle- | and where will not oniy the unimproved lands to '| price” of the present land system given to them 
man from Pennsylvania f{Mr. Dawson] on this 


É | be granted by the other land bills of this session, || by the Government? From whence came a great 
homestead bill, made out by him from the returns | but those which have heretofore been disposed of '| part of this increase of population—at whose ex- 
“of the census of 1850, in the Census Office, not | by the Government, go? Most inevitably, the ij pense have the land States gained this extraordi- 
yet published, it appears that there ‘are-in these greatest portion of them into the hands of speeu- || nary increase? From the old States, and at their 
eleven States 405,043 farmers or landholders, as | ators, or into the hands of the States in. which '-expense. But-of this I do not complain. - I-re- 
distinguished from freehotders. This gives sixty- || they lie;—if into the hands of those States, they |; joice at their prosperity and growth. J-look-at it 
seven acres and a fraction as the average number | will thus acquire from the Government, as a gift, ,; with pride and pleasure. The advantages which 
of acres of improved land held by each farmer or |! indirectly, that which they had no right to ask, or |, Nature has given to them they are justly entitled 
‘dandholder in these eleven States, and also-shows || the Government constitutionally a right to grant | to; and of the present land system, which has 
‘that about one thirteenth (thirteen and a. frac- tas a gift, directly. it looked so favorably to their settlement and growth, 
tion) of the total population of these States are | 11. This * homestead. bill’ is unjust, and will t: I do not complain, for it has also looked to revenue 
farmers. ;| be injurious-to the old-States, or States in which for the benefit of all the: States. : Bat this ‘* home- 
Now, say that one thirteenth of the 2,307,049 in- ji-there are no public lands, and to the capital in- `: stead bill,” while it is a bold bid: by the Govern- 
crease of population for the ten: years prior to 1850 || vested in unimproved land, railroads, agriculture, ` ment for population to’ leave the old: States and 
were farmers, and you have 177,465as the increased -and manufactures in those States. : settle in he new States—a gift of one hundred 
_number'of farmers or settlers for the ten years By taking the total of acres of improvedland in '.and sixty acres of land to the citizen of the old 
prior to 1850. By giving sixty-seven acres of un- |i all the States in which there are no public lands, || State, onthe condition that he shall leave the old 
improved land to each of these settlers, you have || except Texas, and in Ohio, (which has only about :| States and settle on theone hundred and sixty acres 
-11,890,155 as the numberof acres actually settled |j 260,000 acres of public land, and therefore in look- ||. in the new States—is at the same time ‘utterly in- 
for the ten years prior to 1850. Now, allow the || ing at this question, ought not to: be called a land f consistent with any idea of looking hereafter to 
same ratio of decennial increase, say seventy per || State,) -as shown by the last census, from the |j the public lands as a source of revenue; and thus 
cent., and: take one thirteenth of that increase for || total of the areas in acres of these States, it. ap- || will not only retard the growth, but indirectly in- 
~settlera, and the whole increase of the population || pears that there are 220,708,176 acres of unim- || crease the taxes of the old States for the benefit of 
of these eleven land States forthirty-four years will 


Soe i; proveđd-land in these States. i|- the new States. 
not give settlers suficient to-netue the:137,036)551 “By a-resent statement published-by: Mr. Ken- | -Wilk not the:dabor, the settlers -that this bill, 
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The Homestead Bill—Mr. Sutherland. 


‘Ho. or Reps. 


this bonus of the Governfnent, induces to leave the 
old States and go to the new, add to the wealth 
and prosperity of the new States? And, if so, || 
why will not such labor and settlers be a loss to ij 
the old States? Da the land States claim that ` 
they are to receive any benefit or advantage from |. 
this bill, that is not to be gained from, and to be : 
the loss of, the States in which there are no public 
lands? 

If these old States had a surplus of population; 
if all the lands in them, susceptible of profitable 
and successful cultivation, had been settled and 
improved; the question would be a very different 
one. But look at these States: Of the 2,400,000 

-acres in Maine, 2,019,593 only are improved; of 
the 5,139,000 acres in New Hampshire, 2,251,388; 
of the 29,444,000 acres in New York, 12,285,077; 
of the 4,384,640 acres in New J ersey, 1,770,337; 
of the 30,080,000 acres in Pennsylvania, 8,619,631; 
of the 25,576,960 acres in Ohio, 9,730,650; of the 
304,685,880, the total of acres in Ohio, and in all | 
the States in which there are no public lands, ex- 
clusive of Texas, 83,977,704 acres, alittle over one | 

uarter only are improved. A large portion of 
this unimproved land is not susceptible of cultiva- 
tion no doubt; but a large portion of it, probably 
the greater portion, is susceptible of successful and 
profitable cultivation; and though it may not be 
so rich and productive, lies nearer market than the | 
land in the land States. It is mostly owned and | 
held by citizens of the different States, and is | 
waiting for sale, settlement, and cultivation. i 
Would not its settlement and cultivation add im- | 
mensely to the wealth and power of the States in |: 
which it lies? What is wanting for its sale, settle- ii 
ment, and cultivation, but settlers? but when are | 
these States to have settlers to settle it, under the | 
policy of the Government, “ shadowed forth” by ` 
this ‘* homestead bill;’? by which the Government, | 
(as if the advantages of soil and climate, and of ` 
‘‘preémption rights and minimum price,”’by which ` 
the land States have nearly doubled their popula- || 
tion in ten years were not enough,) throws itself | 
into the scale, b furnishing land, capital, free- if 
gratis, to those who shall leave the old States and | 
settle in the new? 

The land States not only ask for the “ home- 
stead bill,” to enable them to increase their pop- 
ulation faster; but they also ask for unnumbered 
millions of acres of the public domain as a gift or 
bonus with which to De i for the same 
purpose. 

ow look at the old States, with their 16,448 
miles of railroad, and $493,440,000 of the capital 
of their citizens invested therein. What were these 
railroads built for? Was not one of the principal 
objects in building most of them, to open to mar- 
ket the unimproved land in these States, and thus 
to hasten its sale, settlement, and cultivation; and 
is not the loss or profit of this immense capital, 
invested in these railroads, dependent more or less 
upon the settlement, improvement, and cultivation . 
of the unimproved land in these States? ! 
__ Look at the capital invested in agriculture in the | 
improved land and its cultivation, and in manufac- 
tures, in the old States. Is it not all dependent i 
upon the price of labor for its profit or loss; and is | 
not this homestead bill, in substance and in effect, ` 
a premium offered by the Government to the. 
laborer, for the benefit of the laborer, and of the || 
land States, to leave the farmer and manufacturer 
in the East and go West? And is it just for the : 
Government thus to use the property of all the | 
States, or of all their citizens, for the benefit of a i 
Jew States, or of a particular class of citizens, to | 
the injury of the remainder of the States, and of |; 
another class of citizens? 

Mr. Chairman, I must not be misunderstood. | 
As a resident of New York, I do not complain of | 

or envy the prosperity of the West. Ido not | 

object to the people of the East going and settling 
there by thousands or hundreds of thousands at || 

a time, if they choose. I am not the advocate of | 

low wages, or of a protective policy. I donot ob- 
ject to the wages of labor, however high, which | 
may be the result of the general prosperity of the 
country, of general causes, of laws, or measures 
of the Government, general or equal in their oper- 
ation. Nor, perhaps, could the capitalist com- 
plain of a law, or measure of the Government, 
though partial in its operation, and intended to 
benest only particular States, or a class of citizens, 
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if he had invested his capital after such partial law 
or measure of the Government. But { say, and 
this is my point, that Congress has no right, and 
it would be unjust, to pass a law like this * home- 
stead bill,” partial and unequal in its operation, 
for the exclusive benefit of a few of the States, or | 
of a particular class of citizens, and to the injury 
of other States, and of another class of citizens 
who had invested their capital under a different 
policy of the Government, eren though such law 
may have the effect to raise the wages of labor. I 
object to the Government’s taking the public land, 
or money from the public Treasury, the property 
of all, and giving it to the poor and landless as a 


charity for their benefit exclusively, because they || 


are poor and landless; or giving it to the poor 
and landless on condition that they settle in cer- | 
tain States, for the benefit of those States exclu- | 
sively; and more especially, as I have shown, that | 
such charity to individuals, or partiality to States, 
must operate to the injury of other States, and of 
other individuals, equally entitled to the favorable , 
regard of the Government. I object to the Gov- 
ernment interfering in this way; and by means of 
this bounty of land offered to the landless, inducing 
labor to leave the old States for the benefit of the 
new States, and to the injury of the old States. 

UI. This ‘‘ homestead bili” is inconsistent with 
the past, and proposed grants of the public lands 
for railroads: 

lst. Because it will necessarily prevent the 
grantees of these railroad lands, selling them to 
actual settlers within the period required by the 
railroad bills; and if not sold to actual settlers, the 
lands will pass in large tracts into the hands of 
speculators and mortgagees, and will be held by | 


them unimproved for high prices, which, if paid 
in time, will be paid by the settler for the benefit of 
the speculator or mortgagee, who, after all, will be the 
only one benefited. 

2d. Because the only plausible ground on which 
these railroad grants can be said to be either con- 
stitutional or expedient, is, that the railroads will 
enhance the value of the remainder of the public | 
domain, and will thus benefit the United States as 
a landholder. Now, admit this to be so—for 
whose benefit is this enhanced value? Is it not 
for the benefit of the settlers under the ‘ homestead 
bill?” Does not the ‘* homestead bill” give away 
to actual settlers the lands so eqhanged in value 
by the railroad bills? You first increase the value 
of the lands by the railroad bill, and then turn 
around and give them away by the ‘ homestead 
bill,” and allege thisincreased value as a justifica- 
tion for the railroad bill. The justification is this, 
and nothing more or less; that by the means of 
the one gift by the railroad bill, you enhance the 
value of the other gift or charity by the “ home- 
stead bill”’—and all the benefit Í can see that the 
Government can receive from the one measure, is 
the satisfaction of having increased the value of its 
charity to the landless by the other. 

The‘ homestead bill” is inconsistent with itself, | 
if I may so speak. It grants the land to the act- 
ual settler, on condition that he occupy and culti- | 
vate it for five years. For whose benefit is this 
condition? It is either for the benefit of the set- 
tler, or of the State, or of the United States. You 
dare not say that it is for the benefit of the settler, ! 
for then you treat the measure openly as a public | 
charity. You dare not say it is for the benefit of | 
the State, for then you meet with an acknowl- 
edged constitutional difficulty. But you say that | 
the settlement and cultivation which is enforced 
by the condition, will increase the value of the 
public lands belonging tothe United States, which | 
may not be settled and cultivated under the act, 
and, therefore, the United States will be benefited 
as a landholder, and this is the only ground upon 
which you put the constitutionality of the act. 


y ı bount 
act. A 


ae 


| B, and C on the adjoining quarter sections, and 

| pay the enhanced price for them to the Government, - 

į when they can take them freely under the home- 

‘stead bill as a gift? The operation of the bill is 

i not limited to any certain period; it is forever, or 
as long as there are any public lands remaining to 

; be settled or disposed of; and this increased value 

| produced by the settlement and cultivation of the 

first settlers under the bill, is for the benefit of the 
| subsequent settlers under the bill, and not for the 
| benefit of the United States as a landholder. 

| IV. This“ homestead bill” is wholly inconsist- 

| ent with the policy and object with which the differ- 

| ent ‘* bounty land acts” have been passed. 

; _ What was the object of those acts? What were 
the lands distributed by these acts, given for? As 
bounties, as rewards for public services; for services 
which had been rendered by soldiers for the whole 
country. What was the policy of those acts? To en- 
courage the citizen to answer promptly his coun- 
try’s call upon him, to redress her wrongs; to de- 

| fend her liberties; to fight her battles; by showing 

| him that if he survived those battles, the Govern- 
ment would well reward him; and if he did not, 
that it would take care of his wife and children. If 
this was not the policy, then those acts were not 
| justifiable. 

Now, this ‘ homestead bill” not only gives the 
same or a greater quantity of land to the poor man, 
because ke is poor, that the “ bounty land act” 
gives to the old soldier because he had been brave, 

| and thus puts poverty and bravery on a par for the 

: future enlightened favors and kind regard of the 

: Government; but by it the Government wholly, or 

rtially, takes away from the old soldier even the 

which it has bestowed by the bounty land 
his bill will make his land warrant value- 
less or nearly so. He “ asked for bread,” and we 
` gave it to him, with many fine speeches and com- 
pliments, for his bravery and patriotism; and now, 
within a brief period, by this bill, we turn his 
| bread into stone,” and put him upon a par with 
| the ‘* squalid and the suffering,” whom my friend 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanpter,] in his 
| speech, so classically, beautifully, and humanely 
expresses his desire to see taken by it “from the 
crowded, unhealthy alleys of our cities.” 

V. Itis evident, from what has been said, that this 
measure is inconsistent with an increase of the 
present tariff, either for revenue or for protection; 
for howcan you call such increase, a tariff for rev- 
enue, when with one hand you give away the rev- 
enue, and with the other increase the tariff to sup- 
ply the deficiency; and how can you call such 
increase, a tariff for protection, when by this home- 
stead bill you produce or increase the very cause for 
which you grant the protection, and for which it 
is asked? i 


| _ What is the difficulty with manufactures now? 


Why does even the manufacturer of iron ask for 
| further protection? Is it a want of a market for 


|i his iron, as the gentleman from Massachusetts 


, [Mr. Ranrovt] would seem to suppose? Protect 


| Iron to any extent, and we will not be able, in 


years, to manufacture all the country will want. 
No; it is the cost of manufacturing it here that 
calls for the protection. And why the cost here? 


| It is not the cost of the raw material—of the ore, 


| orvfthe coal. It is, then, the cost of the labor— 
| the high price of labor here. Take the manufac- 
ture of pig iron in the United States. The capital 


l! invested is $17,346,425; the value of the raw ma- 


' terial—ore, fuel, &c.,—$7,005,289; the amount of 


|| wages paid for a year, $5,066,628; value of entire 


products, $12,748,777. i . 

I am not advocating now, either protection 
and low wages, or free trade and high wages; 
but my point is, that this homestead bill will take 
labor from the manufacturing States to the land 
States—from the manufactories of the East to the 


1 
t 


| quarter sections belonging to the United 


Now, suppose this increase in value to take place, 
for whose benefit is it? If not for the benefit of 
the first settlers, who may choose thereafter to 
avail themselves of the benefit of theact. A, B, and 
C settle on three adjoining quarter sections, and 
cultivate them severally for five years, and thereby 
increase the value of the adjoining unimproved 


| farms of the West—and thereby increase the cost 
_ of labor and the cost of manufacturing; and that, 
|, therefore, it is inconsistent for gentlemen here, rep- 
, resenting a manufacturing interest, (the iron inter- 
i estof Pennsylvania, for instance, ) to advocate and 
| press this. measure, and afterwards come forward 
| and ask for an increase of the duty on foreign iron, 
tates; i| to protect the iron interest of Pennsylvania. To 
will C, D, and E, settlers bound West, who want l be consistent they must begin now, and protect that 
land for actual settlement and cultivation, purchase |, interest by voting against this bill. 

of the Government these quarter sections, so en- VI. Mr. Chairman, the principle upon which 
hanced in value by the settlement and labor of A, || this bill proceeds, as a measure of public policy, 
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or of political economy, is so evidently novel and 
extraordinary—so utterly opposed to, and destruc- 
tive of, the true principle upon which labor should |l 
be encouraged and protected by the Government, |! 
as shown by all human experience, that I have not |! 
thought till now of stating this, as a distinct objec- 
tion to the bill. 

All human experience, from the days of Adam > 
to this day, has shown that the true way for a 
Government to encourage industry and reward 
labor, is te protect property; so that while its ac- 
quisition shall be the stimulus to labor, its security ` 
shall be the reward of labor. The great principle 
is to make the acquisition of property desirable, 
and thus induce to industry. To do this, protect 
it by equal and just laws; free it from unnecessary 
restrictions; give the holder of it the right freely 
to dispose of it, by will or otherwise; give it to his 
nearest of kin on his death, if he has not disposed 
of it while living, and thus bring in the force of , 
the affections and the ties of blood to the aid of 
industry. In this way the reward of the laborer | 
will be according to his merit, because he will | 
have and enjoy all he has earned and saved. 

But this bill proceeds upon an entirely novel 
principle—to encourage industry by a distribution 
of bounties; not for services done, nor according 
to merit, for it gives as much land to the man who 
has spent in idleness and dissipation all of his 

trimony but $400, as to the man who, by hard 

abor and economy, has saved #400. 

The principle upon which it proceeds would 
appear to be as little in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of divine justice as of political economy. 
Look at the parable of the talents in the 25th chap- 
ter of Matthew, and of the parable of the pounds | 
in the 19th chapter of St. Luke. In the former, ' 
which of the servants did the “ man traveling into ` 


| 


|i 


afar country” reward on his return—the man |! 
who had hid his talent in the earth, or the servant 
who had made other five talents? In the latter ` 
parable, did the ‘* nobleman” reward the servant ,. 
who had tied his pound in a napkin, or the servant 
who had made other ten pounds? ; 

Even indiseriminate private charities are thought 
by some to do more hurt than good by encouraging | 
idleness; but what shall we say of this great public ; 
charity, by which the Government offers a bonus _ 
to idleness, by giving the same bounty to the idle il 
and vicious spendthrift, as to the industrious and | 
thrifty laborer? 

I am as much the friend of the laborer, as the 
porem on the other side of this question. We l 

iffer in the way of showing our friendship, in 
the way of benefiting him. I would do it by en- 
couraging his industry, protecting his person and 
pre erty, and by giving him all possible liberty, || 
th of person and property, consistent with a |) 
well-organized, efficient civil government, and the 
rights of others; they (if I am correct in my view 
of this bill) would do it by taking the property of 
all, and giving it to the few—they would do it by 
giving the same reward to the vicious and idle poor 
man, as to the honest and industrious laborer, and 
thus put honest labor and vicious poverty on a par. 

I think this bill is an attack on the rights of 
property, for I can see no difference in principle, | 
In taking the property of A B and giving it to C | 
D, because he has none; and taking the property | 
of all the people of the United States, and giving it | 
to those only who have noland. [look upon this | 
bill as agrarian, and if it should become a law, as la 
the first only of measures brought forward to more | 
nearly equalize the distribution of property. 
_ 1 say the honest and industrious laborer will be | 
injured by any departure from that great principle, |, 
the security and freedom of the rights of property, | 
and therefore I am his friend by defending it. 


BALTIMORE PLATFORMS—SLAVE QUESTION. || 
SPEECH OF HON. J. R. GIDDINGS, | 

OF OHIO, f 
In tHe House op REPRESENTATIVES, - fi 
June 23, 1852. - l 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union on the Deficiency Bill— 


a poe said: 
r. CHAIRMAN: Thetwo great political ies of 
the nation have held ‘heir Consens, From 


i 


| 


‘before I take my seat. 


i 
fie 


! before the pu 
‘sidered before the assembling of the Whig Con- , 


; general and unmeaning assertion? Not at all. | 


|; have acted with the Whigs. 
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all parts of these United States delegates have [i 


assembled, deliberated upon their platform of | 
principles, avowed their doctrines, nominated their | 
candidates for President and Vice President, and | 
now have entered upon the presidential campaign. _ 


} Preparatory to this state of things, many speeches |. 
. were made here, to which the free 


emocrats, | 
the advocates of liberty, listened with commend- | 
able attention. And now, Mr. Chairman, I` 
rise to occupy a brief hour in vindicating the 
position of the party to which I am attached. | 
Often during the last six months, the question 
has been propounded to me, whether we should 
vote for the candidates of the Whig or the Dem- 
ocratic party? This question, so far as I am con- 
cerned, will probably be answered satisfactorily 
I will, however, add, in : 
this connection, that the friends of freedom labor ` 
to sustain measures; they care little for men. They | 
adhere tenaciously to principle, but have no at- : 
tachment to parties. 


It is not my purpose to examine very critically 

the principles A those parties. It may be sufficient 

for me to remark that they agree as to the policy | 
which ought to control our Government. The I| 
Democrats first avowed their doctrines. Their |! 
confession of political faith having been two weeks | 
lie, and being read and duly con- ` 


| 


i 
l 
j 


vention, that body took issue upon none of the . 


` doctrines avowed, nor upon the policy maintained | 
.; by the Democrats. 


I notice in some papers much 


' is said in relation to ‘internal improvements.” ; 


The Democrats say ‘‘the Constitution does not , 
confer upon the General Government power to 
commence and carry on a system of internal im- > 
provements.” Do the Whigs take issue on this 


They answer, ‘the Constitution vests in Congress |, 


ı power to open and improve harbors, remove ob- |: 


structions in navigable rivers, &c., said improve- || 
ments being in every instance national and general in |: 
their character.” Now, sir, no Democrat ever did 'j 
or ever will deny this doctrine. So, too, the Dem- |. 
ocrats make assertions about ‘fostering one 
branch of industry to the detriment of another;” 
and the Whigs refuse the issue thus tendered, but 
in answer assert doctrines which no Democrat 
denies. The Democrats attempt to galvanize into 
existence the obsolete idea of a National Bank, to 
which the Whigs make no reply, admitting b 
their silence the Democratic faith. Neither ad- 
vances a principle which is denied by the other; 
! they stand on the record in perfect harmony. And 
, no other contest exists than a strife for office, for 
|| place and power; for the spoils, the loaves and 
fishes. $ 
This is the first time, for many years, that these | 
parties have each put forth an avowal of their ;' 
doctrines. In the change of times, and the ordi- i 
nary course of events, they now find themselves | 
in perfect harmony with each other. The day of | 
their contention and disagreement has passed |, 
away. The issues which once really existed be- |! 
tween them have become obsolete, or have been || 
ae up. Their usefulness is at an end, and their |! 
istory will soon be written. The increase of in- | 
telligence, the improvements of the age, demand ` 
new organizations, and new parties. For years, i 
the old parties have intermingled constantly, and |; 
no influence has been able to keep them separate. | 
Here, and throughout the country, some Whigs li 
act with the Democratic party, and some Demo- 
crats act with the Whig party. For the last four |! 
years there has been no matter of legislation be- || 
fore this body on which the members have arrayed |; 
themselves according to their pary character. On | 
every question, a portion of Whigs have acted || 
with the Democrats, and a portion of Democrats r 
ndeed, sir, those who `` 
have watched the proceedings here for the past i 
few years, could not fail to see that slavery con- ` 
stitutes the only question of interest before us. 
Notwithstanding the Whigs and Democrats are , 
acting in perfect harmony with each other, they i 
have united in tendering to the friends of liberty 
important issues. One of those issues is so ex- | 
traordinary, that it demands my first attention. |: 
The proposition is to stifleall further examination .. 
of chattel slavery, and is expressed by the Dem- |! 
ocrata in the following language: 


“ Resolved, That the Democmatic party will resist all at- + 


i 
l] 


H 
i 


. Here, sir, is an issue formed between us. 


© hereand among the people. 


tempts at renewing in Congrés, or out of it, the agitation 
of the slavery question, under whatever shape or color the 
attempt may be made.” 


The Whigs resolved — 


“That * * * we will discountenancee all efforts to 
continue or renew such agitation whenever, wherever, and 
bowever made. ” 


We, sir, the free Democracy, will agitate the 
subject of slavery and its correlative, freedom. 
I, sir 
am about to agitate this question. I intend to 
speak plainly of slavery, of its most revolting 
features. I will endeavor to use no offensive lan- 
guage, but I will talk of the practice followed by 
men in this District, of purchasing slave women, 
and then selling their own children into bondage. 
Now, when I do this, the Democrats are bound 
to resist, and the Whigs to discountenance, my ef- 
forts. In order that we may start with a perfect 


. understanding of this conflict, I desire to under- 


stand the manner in which the Democrats will 


| manifest their resistance. I am now agitating this 


subject, and what will you do about it? 
ow, I hope gentlemen will not feel any partic- 
ular delicacy in showing their resistance. Don’t 
be alarmed, gentlemen; just stand up here and now 
before the country; show your resistance. Benot 
afraid, gentlemen—I am less than the stripling of 
Israel, who went forth to meet Goliah. You 
stand pledged to resist God’s truths—to silence the 
tongues of freemen. I meet you and hurl defiance 
at you, and your infamous attempts to stifle the 
freedom of speech. And now, who speaks for the 
carrying out of this resolution? 

Mr. Chairman, we may ‘‘call spirits.from the 
vasty deep,” but they will not come. 

I repeat to the Democrats: I want to know what 


, you are wane to do? You are bound to resist. 
ae PAN: EE, (in his seat.) Their tongues 
are tied. 


Mr. GIDDINGS. You are a friend of liberty 
and not authorized to speak for them.. [Laugh- 
vel I want some one to answer who is author- 
ized to speak for their party. I ask respectfully 
of my colleague from the Circleville district, what 
do you mean to do? How will you resist me? 

Mr. OLDS. Iam well aware there is no time 
to reply to an interrogatory while the gentleman 
is making a speech. If he asks me how, as an 
Ohio Democrat, I will resist the agitation of the 
slavery question here and elsewhere, I will answer 
him ina minute. I sy resist it here by voting 
against the suspensiorof the rules for the intro- 
|; duction of the apple of discord into this House. I 
| shall resist it at home by telling my people to 

stand by the compromises of the Constitution, and 
“rather bear the ills we have, than fly to others 
we know not of.” 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Mr. Chairman, my colleague 
has given an answer entirely satisfactory. He 
will vote against any suspension of the rules for 
introducing the apple of discord. He is perfectly 
safe. No motion was ever made to suspend the 
rules for that purpose, or ever willbe. But I un- 
derstand, that when in Committee of the Whole, 
as we are now, and a member agitates the slave 

uestion, he will sit quietly by and say nothing. 
is resistance will be like that of my Whig friends 
to slaveholding dictation; he will sit still and bear 
it, silently acquiesce, as they now do. Thatis the 
very resistance which I approve. It is safe—it 
will injure no one. But at home, he goes for the 
compromise, for agitation. He himself is to be- 
come an agitator. Well, sir, I wish the Demo- 
cratic party joy, in having such agitators among 
them. 

The Whigs, in their Convention, also resolved 
that they ‘ will discountenance all efforts to con- 
tinue or renew such agitation whenever, wherever, 
and however the attempt may be made.” The 
language of this resolution differs from that of the 
Democracy, but its spirit and object is the same, 
They intend to suppress the freedom of speech 
On this point the two 
great parties of the nation have cordially united. 
A coalition for a more odious purpose could not 
have been formed. Duty to myself, to this body, 
and the country, demands an exposure of this 
conspiracy against the Constitution, against the 
rights of members here, against the people. 

Mr. Chairman, is it contemplated to silence the 
popular voice in this Hall? If that be not the case, 
these resolutions mean nothing. They are mere 
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“brutum fulmen,” made for show, to frighten 
men of weak nerves. They may do very well 
among doughfaces; but when those parties attempt 
to frighten Free-Soilers, they should better under- 
stand their opponents. 


The Whigs and Democrats united have suff- . 


cient numbers to vote us down, to silence us; but 


they will not doit. They dare not doit. The — 
Constitution has provided ‘that Congress shall . 


ass no law abridging the freedom of speech.” 
hat Constitution we have sworn to support, and 
by the blood of our ancestors we will maintain it. 
Slaveholders and doughfaces, Whigs and Demo- 
crats, may combine to trample that sacred instru- 
ment under their feet, by suppressing the freedom 
of speech; but, sir, they have not the moral power 
to effect that object. 
Agitation or discussion is not only to be put 


down here, but among the people; they are to have - 
no more anti-slavery meetings; no more Free-Soil - 


conventions; no more sermons in favor of God’s 


law; no more praeri to Heaven for the oppressed : 


of our land; the Declaration of Independence is 
to be burned; our printing establishments broken 
up, and our social circles are to speak no more of 
the rights of all men to enjoy life and liberty, A 
new political police is to be established, and the 
American people placed under slaveholding sur- 
veillance. Our literary writers are to be driven 
into exile. But I am paying undeserved attention 
to these base, these puerile attempts to stifle dis- 


cussion on the subject of humanity. I hold these © 
resolutions in unutterable contempt. I trample © 
them under my feet. I spit upon them. Their | 
authors, those who adopted them, had better have `i 


been attending some Sabbath school, gaining intel- 
ligence and qualifying themselves for useful em- 
ployment. 


And here 1 will leave this ridiculous attempt to | 
ape the despotisms of Europe, by stifling discus- ` 


sion upon the absorbing question of liberty. 

I will now proceed to examine the reasons why 
these resolutions were adopted. 

Why should these_parties in their National 


Conventions take Congress, the Constitution, and < 


people.under their control, and command univer- 
sal silence upon certain measures? 
because investigation and discussion would en- 
danger the future success of their organizations. 
The very proposition shows that they have no 
confidence in the people. The man or party who 
strives to silence discussion; to shut out truth, 
admits that he is in error. No man, or party, 
who feels that he is right, hesitates to let the whole 
truth be known. He feels that he will be vindi- 
cated by the development ef truth, and his honor 
will be sustained. 

But why should the Whigs and Democrats 
unite to keep the truth from the public eye, in re- 
gard to the compromise measures? Why, sir, 
the first of those measures was that eslabones 
territorial government in Utah, admitting slaver 
and the slave trade to be established there, on soil 
consecrated to freedom by Mexican laws. 1 well 
know the people were told that slavery could not 


there, as it was excluded by the laws of God. i 


o 
Well, sir, official documents now show that asser- 
tion to have been a gigantic falsehood. The cen- 


sus returns show that slavery exists there; that ;' 
man is there held in bondage, lashed into subjec- | 


tion by his fellow-man; women are sold like swine 


in the market, and children made subjects of bar- | 


ter. Now, sir, we free Democrats insist that 
slavery and the slave trade should be excluded 
from that Territory. The motto of our party is, 
t No slave territory.” We do not believe it right 
thus to deal in God’s image. 
permits these outrages, the Whigs and Democrats 


say is a final settlement; that these practices may | 


continue in allcoming time. But they dare notgo 
before the people admitting this truth; nor dare they 
deny these facts. To avoid this unpleasant ques- 


tion, they resolve to resist every attempt to speak | 


or write upon it. Their only way of escaping from 
popular odium is to keep truth from the people. 

ow, sir, does any Democrat or any Whig believe 
that Free-Soilers will vote for any candidate 
pledged to sustain those revolting practices? If 
any one who ever held a place in the free Democ- 
racy, shall cast such a vote, it will be some other 
man than myself. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the last Congress provi- 


Evidently `i 


But this law which | 


| 


|: themselves, whenever Utah shall ask admission into 


kindled against every man who would thus de- 
| grade the people of the North. They would hurl 
| from place and power such men, if the facts were 
i| known tothem. They therefore seek to smother 
i| the truth; to keep the people in ignorance; and 
resolve to resist agitation, to discountenance discus- 
sion. They pledge their candidates to carry out 
this disgraceful combination against liberty and 


sess self-respect, to vote for their own disg 

Sir, Free-Soilers, mefff intelligehce, will not thus 
i, stultify themselves. 

The same law, or a law with similar provisions, 
was enacted in relation to New Mexico. The 
people of that Territory may, if they please, enter 
i into this speculation in human flesh. They may 
; curse that land with human bondage. Whigs and 
Democrats say that this law shall be a final settle- 
ment of that subject; that slavery and the slave 
iil trade shall not be excluded; and the Democrats 
are to resist, and the Whigs are to discountenance 
all discussion in relation to it. 

One or more slave States are to be admitted 
from New Mexico, upon the same terms of de- 
grading inequality to the free States as those from 
| Utah, and Northern men are to submit with- 
out discussion. Agitation would, in the words of 
the Whig resolution, endanger the peace of the 
Whig party. They say they therefore depre- 
cate agitation. Well, sir, the proper meaning of 
the verb ‘‘to deprecate ” is, to ‘‘ pray against;’’ 
and the Whigs will therefore pray against agita- 
tion, as it will endanger their peace. Such pray- 
ers would simply be ‘an abomination;’? they 
j; would do no other hurt. And as for the peace of 
the Whig party, I should far rather see it endan- 
gered than to see one child sold from its parents, 
or one woman flogged, or one man degraded. 


‘| _ The motto of Free-Soilers is ‘‘ No MORE SLAVE | 


Srares.” This isour unyielding, determined posi- 
tion. We wage an exterminating warfare against 
every man, and every party who would extend 
the curse of human servitude, or increase the slave 
power in any degree. The Democratic party and 
the Whig party unite in the extension of slaver 
and of the slave power, and then ask the friends 
| of liberty to vote with them! J shall not do it. 
Another measure of the last Congress was a 
law entitled ‘* An act to abelish the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia.” A flagrant falsehood was 
sent to the people in this title; for the law itself 
does not profess to abolish the slave trade in this 
District, and only excludes from this market the 
slave-breeders of Maryland and Virginia, leaving 
i the sale of men, women, and children to continue 
|| here. And this commerce in the image of God is 
to go on and continue forever. The Whigs say 


they too will protect it. These parties have taken 
position between us and the slave-dealers, and say 
i| we shall ‘not discuss the morality of their voca- 
tion; indeed, they assert that we shall not agitate 
the cause of freedom. . 

You, sir, lately saw an advertisement in the 
leading Whig paper of this District, in these words: 
46 For sale, a handsome and accomplished lady’s maid, 


the rights and honor of the free States, and then i 
turn round and ask honest men, those who pos- ; 
race. 


4 
| 


| it shall not be disturbed, and the Democrats say | 


aged just sixteen years.” Except in this city and 
New Zealand, I do not think any Government 
| within the bounds of civilization would have per- 
|| mitted such an outrage upon decency. I speak of 
(| New Zealand without intending any disrespect to 
: the people of that island by comparing their habits 
i with ours. They buy men and women for food 
, only. The object is far more honorable and 
i! Christian-like than that for which the young women 
| of this city are advertised and sold. 
|. Mr. Chairman, General Scott and General Pierce 
lare both pledged to maintain this traffic in the 
‘| bodies of women, and the advocates of liberty are 
| asked to aid in electing them. Sir, let those par- 
_ ties revel in such moral and political wickedness; 
: let them pledge themselves and their candidates to 
perpetrate crimes revolting to humanity, but I be- 
| seech them not to insult honest men, philanthro- 
. pists, and Christians, by asking them to partici- 
|, pate in such transcendent iniquity. 
|, Another of the compromise measures is the 
| fugitive slave law. Of the character of this law, I 
have spoken on former occasions. Of its uncon- 
stitutionality, I think no unprejudiced mind can 
doubt, who listened to the speech of the gentleman 
i from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ranroun.] Of the 
crimes committed under this law; of the enormi- 
ties of sending free men into slavery, under color 
of this law; of the barbarous and savage character 
of the agents selected by this Administration to 
carry it out, I have no time to speak. I noticed 
in the address of a clergyman, lately delivered 
| before the Home Missionary Society, a statement 
that the reverend speaker was in the central parts 
of Russia during last summer; that an intelligent 
nobleman taunted him with the character of this 
| fugitive law, saying: ‘* You can find nothing in 
| the legal code of Russia, nor in the decrees of her 
' Emperors, equal to that barbarous law.” No, sir, I 
‘ do not believe that any despot of Russia, or of 
; Austria, was ever guilty of putting forth so bar- 
, barous a law; yet the Democratic party and the 
| Whig party tell us that this law shall remain asa 
| final settlement of this subject. The Whig party, 
it is true, reserve to themselves the right of 
|; making it more barbarous. But it is to remain a 
| law and continue in force while time shall last. 
Yes, when the ‘archangel shall descend from 
heaven with a rainbow upon his head, and, placing 
one foot upon the earth and theother upon the sea, 
shall swear by Him who liveth forever and ever, that 
TIME SHALL BE NO LONGER,” the dread summons 
Shall find the people of Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston upon the “ qui vive,” hunting for 
slave mothers, who have fled from all else they 
hold dear in life, in order to enjoy liberty. There, 
Whigs and Democrats will be found supporting 
this law; and when they shall close their eyes 
upon terrestrial objects, they will be listening to 
| the baying of bloodhounds, the clanking of chairs, 
: and shrieks of slaves, the roar of muskets, the 
|, dying groans of slave-catchers, and their wounded 
| associates, the bloodhounds; the last death-sigh of 
|, murdered fugitives, will all rise from this earth 
and mingle with the archangel’s voice, as he shall 
n Summon us all to the bar of final retribution. I 
j would speak of the future with solemnity, but if 
men are to carry with them into the coming 
| world their leading traits of character, as some 
i hold, it would seem that their residence in the 
spirit world will be made vocal with the sighs, and 
| groans, and shrieks of associated beings. 

But both parties and their candidates are pledged 
to maintain this infamous law. And they will 
‘resist? and “ discountenance” all agitation in 
regard to it, ‘in Congress or out of it.” The 
policy of silencing discussion upon it must be ap- 
parent to every man. The slaveholders demanded 
the passage of this law. Northern doughfaces 
| submitted; some voted for it; others fled the Hall. 


|| They then knew it would be death to the measure 


and political obliteration to themselves,to discuss it; 
and therefore, voted against its discussion, against 
all agitation, and a minority of this body actually 
passed it under the previous question; and now 
Whigs and Democrats say it never shall be dis- 
| cussed. That, when our people of the North seea 

Pow nere seized, chained, dragged into slavery, 
| and soldand flogged,they shall say nothing aboutit, 
| here or elsewhere. ‘That they shalllook upon the 
murdered corpse of fugitives shot down by the 
agents of Government, and may moan over their 
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barbarity, but they must not discuss, they must 
not agitate the repeal of this law. Well, sir, I 
assure them the people will discuss these things; 
they will hurl from power and from.place the men 
who thus contemn the popular feeling. 

But, it is said, through the Whig press, that we 
cannot repeal this law. I saw this morning an 
article, in some respects an able article, denouncing 
this law ima Whig paper, professedly anti-slavery. 
The editor, however, admitted that the law would 
not be repealed, perhaps, for twenty years. Sir, 
the admission shows the author to be unconscious 
of the people's power. 

It is this miserable, cowardly submission to the 
slave interest, which has degraded Northern men. 
Let the people send to this body forty members, 
whose hearts are devoted to freedom, who have 
confidence in the power of truth, and this law will 
be repealed in six weeks. It will be swept from 
our statute book, and curses, deep and loud, will 
rest upon its authors. 

The editor to whom J alluded, proposes that we 
shall contribute from the national funds to pay 
for fugitives. I could have forgiven the editor for 
almost any other political offense. What, sir, are 
the decendants of the Pilgrims, of those whobled 
at Bunker’s Hill, and on every battle-field of the 
Revolution, rather than pay a paltry tax on tea 
and on stamped paper, supinely to become tributary 
to Southern task-masters? When the barbarians 
of Algiers seized and enslaved our people, we sent 
an armed force there and slew them, holding them 
unworthy of a place upon God’s footstool. No, 


sir, by all the hallowed associations which cluster ` 


around the memory of English and American 
patriots, I avow and declare that I would sooner 
see every slaveholder of the nation hanged than 
to witness the subjugation of Northern freemen 
to such a humiliating condition. No, sir, when 
it comes to that, I for one, shall be prepared for 
the dernier resort—an appeal to the God of battles. 
I am a man of peace, but am no non-resistant, and 
I would sooner the ashes of my hearth-stone 
should be slaked in my own blood, and the blood 
of my children, than submit to such degradation. 
And here, I will take occasion to say, that if this 
law remains in force, civil war is inevitable. The 
people will not submit to it. Why, sir, civil war 
already exists. At Christiana civil war, with all 
its circumstance of force, under color of law—re- 
sistance in defense of natural right—bloodshed 
and death took place. In my own State a similar 
transaction occurred; and I assure gentlemen that 
other instances will occur if attempts be made 
to enforce that law. In my own district are many 
fugitives, who have informed their masters where 
they may be found. These men have become 


desperate. They desire to see the slave-catchers. , 


They pant for an opportunity to make their op- 


pressors ‘‘ bite the dust.” Sir, send on your com- |. 


missioners and deputy marshals and bloodhounds, 
and I assure you that a civil war will soon be in 
active progress. 

Sir, gentlemen talk of enforcing this law. It 


cannot be done. The people have already passed | 
sentence upon it, and upon its authors; and that : 


sentence will be speedily executed. Nor can you 
stop agitation in regard to it. 

Agitation, discussion, and examination, are the 
agents—the instruments—for carrying forward all 
reforms. TheSaviour of man spoke truths boldly. 
They fell harshly upon the ears of scribes, phari- 
sees, and hypocrites. They denounced him as an 
agitator; seized, tried, condemned, and crucified 
him asan agitator. From that day to the present, 
every man who has boldly avowed truths unwel- 
come to the ears of despots, tyrants, and the op- 
pressors of our race, have been denounced as agi- 
tators. Jefferson, in the Declaration of American 
Independence; Samuel Adams, in the Continental 
Congreas; Washington, on the battle-field, were 
“ distinguished agitators;’? John Quincy Adams, 
while in this Hall, for years maintained and de- 


fended with inimitable powers the right of petition, | 
and was denounced throughout the country as 


an agitator. He was arraigned at the bar of this 
House, and tried as an agitator. Every member 
of this body who defends the rights of the people, 
is denounced as an agitator. To me, these epi- 
thets have lost their terrors, 

For hundreds and for thousands of years, the 
instruction and elevation of mankind has been 


1 carried forward by agitation. By means of it, ty 
| rants and despots have been driven from power, 


‘and popular rights have been extorted from bar- ` 


barous rulers. Without agitation, no people ever 
gained their rights, or retained them after they 
had been extorted from their oppressors. Now, 
suddenly, to prevent the progress of liberty, 
Whigs and Democrats unite to suppress this ele- 
ment in all reforms. They declare that discussion 
shall cease, and the slave-trade and slavery shall 
continue forever, and the fugitive law shall be 
rendered perpetual. 
Mr. Chairman, well do I recollect the evening 
| after these laws had been passed. [then viewed 
them in all their horrors. [ saw the degradation 
to which the people of the free States were sub- 


jected—the crimes which we had authorized. My 
heart sunk within me, as I conten povea the public , 
men who had aimed this blow at liberty. 


But, sir, on yonder avenue I heard the songs of 
drunken revelry and the insane shout; bonfires 
lighted up the heavens, and the thunder of cannon 
told the immoderate joy of slaveholders, slave- 
breeders, doughfaces, and dealers in human flesh. 
Their gratitude naturally flowed out to those most 
instrumental in the passage of these laws to which 
I have alluded, called the compromise and fugitive 
law. In the fullness of their hearts and stomachs 
they repaired to the dwelling of the Secretary of 
State, and called on him fora speech. He read- 
ily complied, commencing his congratulations by 
saying: è 

X Now is the winter of our discontent made 
glorious summer.’’ He then informed the motley 
crew around him, that this question of slavery was 
settled, and that they were no more to be trou- 
bled with agitation. Sir, fgom that day up to the 
close of the Baltimore Convéntion, he wrote letters 
and made speeches declaring and avowing that agi- 
tation had ceased; assuring the country in sub- 
stance that the slave trade in this District and in 
our Territories would go on undisturbed. That 
oppression here and in the Territories now had 
nothing to fear. The whole energies of the Gov- 


ernment were put forth to enforce the fugitive law; 


but they generally proved abortive. Every pos- 
sible exertion was made in Boston and Philadel- 
phia to convict those charged with obstructing its 
execution; but all failed. The blood of Gorsuch, 


a piratical slave catcher, who fell at Christiana, is : 


unavenged, in spite of the public treasure and 
, Executive influence put forth to obtain a convic- 
" tion of those who righteously slew him. The pa- 
triots who assisted Shadrach to escape the fangs 
of the Boston bloodhounds, yet laugh to scorn 
your infamous law. At Syracuse, at Rochester, 
and a hundred other places, the friends of libert 
rejoice at the impotency of this law, although it 
ii has thus far been backed up by Executive pow- 
|, er. These defeats of the Executive, and of this 
enactment libelously called a law, have resulted 


from agifation; and well may slave catchers and i 


ii doughfaces now seek to stifle discussion, to silence 
"| the people. 


pecting a return for the services he had rendered 
the slave power. The presidential chair and 
White House was looked to as the reward for his 
treason to God and humanity. But there again 
agitation had done its work: All reflecting men 
knew that hecould not receive in the whole Union 
scarce twenty electoral votes. And when the 
` Baltimore Convention passed upon his claims, not 


, à Southern vote was cast for him. Chagrined, | 
mortified, and discontented, he will soon retire, `: 


' and history will record the truth concerning him 
‘and us. But, sir, I will not aggravate the chills 
of political death, nor call up to mind the sins 
which must ‘sit heavy on his sow,” when a 
: darker night shall close around him. 
Agitation has brought to the scaffold another 
|| conspicuous victim. The President of these Uni- 
; ted States lent his whole influence to the promo- 
| tion of those compromise measures to which I 
|| have alluded. His devotion to the slave power 
‘| has been openly and boldly avowed. Steadily 
; and basely has he prostituted the influence and 
| power of his office, to the purpose of sup 
ii Slavery, oppression, and crime. At th 


i $ e Baltimore 
, Convention, the wlayeholders, I believe, were 


unanimously in his favor, But Northern delegates 


Sir, while these things were going forward, | 
the Secretary af State was looking for, and ex- |: 


orting | 
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i| dared not supper him. Agitation had informed 
i s 3 h 
' the people of his having deserted their cause, and 
one over to the enemies of freedom. The popu- 
ar voice of the North had pronounced his doom; 
he was east aside; the political grave yawns for 
him; and on the 3d of March he will be laid in it- 
Were I to write the epitaphs of these men, I 
would inscribe upon their tombs, ‘ KILLED BY 
AGITATION.” Think you not that these men and 
their party have cause for their hostility to dis- 
cussion—to the dissemination of truth ? 

The Democrats, also, have cause for opposing 
agitation. Their ablest, their most experienced 
statesmen have fallen victims toit. General Cass, 
the man who of all theircandidates I deemed best 
qualified for the Presidency, in an evil hour signed 
a letter pledging himself to these compromise 
measures. It proved his political death-warrant, 
when, too late, he found that the people of the 
North would sustain no man who had thus pledged 
his influence of office to measures which the pop- 
ular voice has condemned as barbarous, as dis- 
graceful to ournation. Atthe Baltimore Conven- 
tion his friends bore him to his political grave; and 

“ Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note,” 
| as they quietly deposited his remains in their final 
resting-place. Such, too, was the fate of Penn- 
sylvania’s favorite statesman. He had long been 
anxious to serve the slave interest. He pledged 
himself in the most unqualified manner to main- 
tain these laws asa perpetual settlement of the 
slave question. But he, too, was cast aside at an 
advanced age, when he can look for no further 
; priment These men all died of “eating Southern 
irt. 
Circumstances appear to render it indelicate for 
me to speak of other candidates of the Democratie 
party.* Yet I would remind them all of the fate 
|, Which must await those public men who prove 
j false to liberty and humanity. I assure them and 

the country that agitation will continue and in- 
, crease until the people of the free States shall be 
‘ relieved from all participation in the disgrace and 
‘ crimes of slavery. 

Agitation is the great and mighty instrument for 
carrying forward these reforms. Agitation is as 
necessary to purify the political atmosphere of 
this nation as storms are to purify the natural at- 
mosphere. Deprive us of storms, of winds, and 
showers; and vapors, poisonous exhalations, and 
miasmas would be around us, and we should 
inhale death in the unseen atmosphere. Such, 
too, is precisely the case in the political air of 
this nation. Stop agitation, and the political at- 
mosphere will soon be filled with frauds, abuses, 

. and corruptions, which would be inhaled by your 
Executive and public men; the vital blood of the 
nation would be poisoned, and the body politic 
would putrefy. 
|. But this opposition to freedom, so dominant 
in the Whig and Democratic parties, led to the 
organization of the friends of liberty into a sep- 
., arate political party in 1848. The extraordinary 
' circumstances which then surrounded the advo- 


cates of freedom called together a mighty host. On 
the memorable ninth of August, of that year, fifty 
_ thousand freemen met in solemn convocation. 
` There were men of distinction, men of intellect, 
' statesmen, and philantropists. They were con- 
scious of the responsibility resting upon them. 
In framing a confession of their political faith they 
laid its foundations upon the enduring, eternal 
| principles of justice. Fhe equal right of all men 
i to enjoy life, liberty, and happiness, constitutes 
the basis of our creed; and the next article asserts 
: “ that governments are constituted among men to 
secure these rights.’ All our action under the 
Constitution should be to protect the life and lib- 
erty of every human being within our exclusive 
| jurisdiction. That our legislative powers in this 
' District, on the high seas, and in our Territories, 
should be exerted to secure every being who bears 
God’s image, in his right to life and liberty, instead 
; of establishing and sustaining oppression and sla- 
‘very. Here, sir, at this point, an issue between 
us and the other parties, deep and broad, is pre- 
‘sented. And from thisposition the friends of hu- 
: manity will never depart. 
It is an important fact, that neither the Whig 
| nor Democratic party profess to pay any re- 


|| *Senators Houston and Douglas, who had been candi- 
dates for nomination, were present listening to this speech, 
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spect or attention to moral 
lation. By their practice th 
bility of human action, so far as politics are 
concerned, They hold that members of this body 
may pass laws which deprive our fellow-men of 
hfe or liberty, and that those who enact such law 
are not morally guilty of enslaving or murdering 
their fellow-men. We, sir, hold that those who 
enacted the fugitive slave law are as guilty in the 
sight of God and good men as they would be were 
they themselves to seize a white man, place irons 
upon his limbs, and send him to slavery without 
law. In such crimes, we, the advocates of free- 
dom, will not participate. One of our resolutions 
adopted at Buffalo was in these words: 

“Resolved, That itis the duty of the Federal Government 
to relieve itself from all responsibility for the existence or 
continuance of slavery wherever it possess constitutional 
authority to legislate on that subject.” 


This resolution is in direct and unqualified con- 


rinciples in their legis- 
ey deny the responsi- | 


fict with the entire policy of the Whig and Dem- | 


ocratic parties relative to slavery. Itisin conflict |: 
if 
i 
{! 
i 
The more you ex- |! 
the | 


with the platforms of those parties, to which I have 
called attention. Basing our whole political action 
upon the plainest principles of justice, liberty, and 
humanity, we challenge examination, discussion, 
agitation. We seek to cover up nothing, to keep 
nothing from the popular ear. 
amine and discuss our doctrines and policy, 
better are we pleased. 


We, sir, would drive the slave question from |' 


discussion in this Hall. It never had a constitu- 
tional existence here. Separate this Government 
from all interference with slavery; let the Federal 
power wash its hands of that institution; let us 
purify ourselves from its contagion—leave it with 
the States, who alone have the power to sustain it; 
then, sir, will agitation cease in regard to it here; 
then we shall have nothing to do with it, our time 
will no more be occupied with it, and, like a band 
of freeman, a band of brothers, we could meet 


here, legislate for the prosperity, the improvement 


of mankind, for the elevation of our race. 


` trines in 


Mr. Chairman, I have served in this Hall some ` 


fifteen years. During that period, I think at least 
two thirds of the time of this body has been oc- 
cupied by the subject of slavery and other matters 
connected with that institution. 
years we can scarcely be said to have done any- 
thing else but discuss and legislate for slavery. 
This, sir, is all wrong. Slavery is a local insti- 
tution,-existing only in a portion of the States. 
The attempt to nationalize it is unwarranted and 
unconstitutional. To do this is now the ob- 
ject of both the Whig and Democratic parties. 
Against these attempts we, the Free Democracy, 
wage unceasing, undying, unyielding hostility. 
This war we shall never give up. We shall never 
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| dared go where neither of those parties were will- 


| ing to follow us, nor to oppose us; and in less 
than three years the correctness of our position 


| has been acknowledged before the country. 


“ Lands for the poor, homes for the destitute,” 
' free of expense to all who will immigrate to the 
West, was another article in our political creed. 
To this policy neither the Whig nor Democratic 
party dared express their consent;.nor dared they 
Oppose it. At this session a bill, carrying out our 
views on this subject, passed this bod, by a vote 
- of nearly twoto one. The Senate wilt doubtless 
comply with the popular will of the nation b 
Pavone thas measure of benevolence, which will 
; cause thousands of hearts to swell with gratitude 
and joy. Sir, the Free Democracy believe that 
Governments were constituted to protect, elevate, 


: and render our race, our whole race, more happy. , 


That it is our duty as statesmen, as philanthro- 
pists, as Christians, so far as we have constitu- 
tional power, ‘to raise up the bowed down,” 
& to exalt the humble,” $‘ to inform the ignorant,” 
“ to comfort the distressed,” and increase the 
prosperity and happiness of all who come within 
the sphere of our political, our moral, or our re- 
ligious influence. Of course, we are hostile to 
those compromise measures which the Whigs and 
Democrats are pledged to sustain. 

In 1848 nearly three hundred thousand freemen 
cast their votes for our presidential candidate. 
Since that period our moral and political 


members on this floor are indebted to men who sym- 


pathize with us for their seats, and many were elect- . 


ed solely and entirely upon our principles. Three 


members of the Senate were elected as Free Demo- } 


crats, while others are partially indebted to the 
votes of the Free Democracy. In several State 
Legislatures we hold the balance of power; but 
this is but little evidence of the rapidity with which 
our principles are extending. Our progress is 
marked by the change of feeling towards our doc- 

Both the other parties; their hostility is 
diminishing daily; they are becoming acquainted 
with our views, and, of course, respect our mo- 
tives. In all elections now throughout most of 


| the free States, candidates are selected whose doc- 


For the last three |’ 


trines and principles are not obnoxious to us. 
| The cloud which, in 1848, was like unto a man’s 
| hand in size, has now overspread the whole North, 
| and will soon extend over the nation, and finally 

over the world. But it is said that those friends 
| in the State of New York, who came from the 
| Democratic party, have returned to it. I deeply 
| feel and deplore this fact. I loved and honored 
| them—TI still respect them; but I must say that, 
in my judgment, they have erred in departing 
: from us. p however, will not judge them—to 


lay aside our arms unii victory shall crown our 
efforts; until this Government shall be redeemed 
and disinthralled from the foul stain of chattel 
slavery. Against oppression, in all its forms, and ` 
in all places, we have sworn eternal hostility. Our 
sympathy for suffering humanity is broad as crea- 
tion, reaching to all climes, and embracing all who 
bear the image of our Creator. To persecuted 
Hungary we tender the assurance that “ we feel 
for those in bonds as bound with them.” On this 
subject the Democrats have spoken oracularly. 
The Whigs talk about ‘entangling alliances 
and standing on foreign soil;’’ but they dare not 
take diatinct issue on the propriety of exerting our 
moral power, our political influence to maintain 
the Jaw of nations. Substantially, both Whigs 
and Democrats are opposed to us on this subject. 
They would permit Russia or Austria to swallow 
up Hungary without any protest or expression of 
our disappsebation. 
| of all nations; and we, the Free Democ- 


oppress: 
nan , literally constitute the party of progress. 
‘At Buffalo we adopted the policy of ‘ cheap post- 


td 


age for the people,” and inscribed it upon our 
banner, and unfurled it to the breeze. 


communication among the masses, and determined 


to confer upon our country these benefits, while | 


Whigs and Democrats were too timid to take a 
position either for or against it. 

I am,aware that we are often.charged with 
being men of one idea—indeed, we are sometimes 
called the party of one idea—and I refer to these 
facts to vindicate ourselves from that charge. We 


‘ their own masters they stand or fall. Had they 
continued with us, there is, in my opinion, no 


‘| doubt that we should, in November next, have 


effected the election of a President favorable to 
‘our views. That they are friends of libert 
know; that they will sustain the doctrines 
down in the Democratic confession of faith, or 
. vote for Pierce and King under the circumstances 
attending their nomination, I do not believe. I 
‘hope and trust they will yet feel the propriety of 
, again acting with us. But while they are per- 
i mitted to judge for themselves, they and all man- 
: kind will accord to us the same rights. The 


members of our party, generally, entered upon an 


We sympathize with the : 


e fore- . 
saw the advantages of increasing the facilities of | 


i very many “‘ older and better so. 
|! 


: organization with a deep feeling and conviction 


| that such an organization was necessary. Time | 


_and experience has confirmed us in that opinion. 
: I have stated the basis of our doctrines; they are 
_ permanent, eternal as God himself. While stand- 


_ Ing on those principles, we cannot be wrong. The | 
, political and moral regeneration of our country— | 


| the entire reformation of this Government from 
i its practice of sustaining oppression; slavery, and 
crime, is our object. To effect this great and holy 
urpose, must require time and perseverance. 
n what I have said and done on these questions 
| T have but reflected the sentiments and feelings of 
those I represent—indeed, anong them are many, 
diers” than my- 
self. That people, sir, will stand firmly, stead- 
| fast, and immovable upon the doctrines, and the 
| organization which they have adopted. 
am aware of the arguments so often used to 
pursuade Free-Soilers to vote for this or that man, 


power |, 
has greatly increased. Probably one third of the | 


I 
Taia 


for this or that party, in-order to gain some sup- 
posed temporary advantage. But, sir, we organ- 
|| ized for the maintenance of doctrines important 
|, not merely to the people of a township, a county, 
i! or a State, but to man wherever he is found. Im- 
i portant not merely to-day at this election, or next 
‘year, but in all coming time. Can we leave such 
, à position to unite with either of the other parties 
in order to elect this or that man to office, while 
ihe stands pledged to maintain slavery and the 
|| Slave trade in this District and in our Terri- 
i! tories? to continue the infamous fugitive law— 
i to uphold and support all these measures as 
: a final settrement of the subjects to which they 
| refer, and to discountenance all examination, dis- 
` cussion, or agitation as to the propriety of these 
|, measures? Sir, were we to unite with either party 
to elect a President thus pledged, we should lose 
|; our own self-respect—we should lose the respect 
i! and the confidence of the world. Politically, sir, 
| we are “a city set upon an hill which cannot be 
| hid.” Throughout the country our influence is 
felt. In this Hall we weild a moral power far be- 
yond our numbers. Let no man charge me with 
| indelicacy when I assert that the Free-Soilers of 
| this body exert all the influence to which their 
| numbers entitle them. Whigs and Democrats 
| have confidence that we shall in all cases be guided 
| by judgment, by reason, and justice, and not by 
| the paltry considerations of party. 

The effect has been most salutary. Ten years 
since no man here dared separate from his party. 
: No matter what was the subject or his own judg- 

ment, every member was compelled to fall into 
. line and vote with his party leaders. Free-Soilera 
have set an example here of independence. The 
| commencement of our trials on this subject was 
|, Severe. We were frowned upon, villified, and 
| denounced, but thank God we had the firmness 
' to bide our time, and now for years many Whigs 

and Democrats have followed our example and 
dared to vote as their judgments and consciences 
į dictate. In short, sir, here party lines upon most 
subjects of legislation have become obliterated. 
This of itself constitutes a great reform. Party 
lines are also becoming obliterated throughout the 
country, in consequence of the example and in- 
fluence of the Free Democracy. This wide and 
extended influence must be surrendered if we vote 
for either of the other parties or their candidates. 

At Baltimore a portion of the Whig party con- 
tended manfully against committing themselves 
to the outrages and crimes of the fugitive law and 
compromise measures. In that respect they did 
more than the Democrats. My sympathies and 
the sympathies of our party and of all good men 
were with them. 

And had the anti-slavery Whigs in this House 
and the Senate promptly and energetically met the 
i| supercillious pretensions of the slave power with 
_ decision and firmness, I have little doubt they 
'| would have inspired a feeling at Baltimore 
'' which would have repudiated a platform that has 

stamped indelible disgrace upon their party. In 
ij this fall the Democrats have sustained the con- 
i| Stitutional rights of the free States more ably and 
i; faithfully than the Whigs have during the present 
session. 

But I am aware that a strong effort is making 
to induce our Free Democracy to sustain the Whig 
candidate at the coming election. With the gen- 
|i tleman nominated I have long been acquainted. 
; To him nor to the Democratic nominee have I 
any personal objection; but if elected, he is pledged 
to maintain the outrages, the revolting crimes per- 
taining to the compromise measures and fugitive 
slave law, to which I have called attention; to 
render them perpetual, so far as he may be able; 
to prevent all iscussion relating to them. To 
|; vote for him is to vote for this policy; to identifi 
ourselves in favor of the avowed doctrines whic 
he is pledged to support; to give proof by our 
votes that we approve the platform on which 
he stands. But, sir, why vote for Scott in pref- 
erence to Pierce? Of the men I say nothing. 
They merely represent the doctrines of the parties 
who nominated them. If there be a difference 
between those parties it is on the slave question. 
It can be found in nothing else. 

The doctrines of the Whig party, as I have 
shown, pledge them and their candidate to main- 
4 tain slavery; the breeding of slaves for market; 


im 
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the sale of women in this District and in the Ter- 

ritories; to uphold the fugitive law in all com- 

ing time; to admit as many slave States as shall | 
apply from New Mexico and Utah, and to silence ; 
discussion on all these subjects. This is as far, I | 
think, as human depravity can go. If the Demo- | 
cratic party has dived deeper into moral and polit- |; 


ical putridity, some archangel fallen must have `' 


penned their confession of faith. If there be 
such a distinction, it can only be discovered by a , 
refinement of casuistry too intricate for honest 
minds to exert. Sir, suppose, there were a shade 
of distinction in the depths of depravity to which : 
these parties have descended, does it become : 
men—free men—men of moral principle, of politi- || 
cal integrity, to be straining their visions and |. 
using intellectual microscopes to discover that '; 
shade of moral darkness? 0, sir; letevery man | 
who feels that he has a country to save, a charac- | 
ter to sustain—that he owes a duty to mankind and | 
to God—come forward at once, and wage a bold | 
and exterminating war 
abhorrent to freedom and humanity. | 
But it is said that the Democratic party, if 
defeated again by the anti-slavery sentiment a | 
they were in 1848, will disband, and the masses | 


will then unite with us in support of justice, || 


truth, and liberty. The defeat of the Democratic 
party might disband them, and it might not. ; 
There is no certainty on that point. If we were 
to unite with the Whigs, we might or we might 
not defeat the Democrats. If we were to try the | 
experiment and fail, Whigs and Democrats would , 
despise us. We should despise ourselves. If we 
should succeed, we should become identified with 
the Whig party, and swallowed up by it. In| 
every aspect in which I can view such a policy 
we must lose the moral power which we ‘possess. 
Standing upon elevated principles—professing, 
avowing, and proclaiming the political gospel 
which we present to the people—we cannot de- 
scend to mingle in such a contest without a sacri- 
fice of that moral and political influence which 
now commands the respect of all honest men, and | 
of our own consciences. 
Mr. Chairman, I know not the course which 
the people whom I represent will pursue. From | 
the past only can I judge of their future action. i 
A residence of half a century among them has | 
given me some knowledge of their character. 
Their past action on this subject is “ known and 
read of all men.” In 1840, when Mr. Van Buren 
ledged himself to veto any bill to abolish slavery 
m this District, the county in which I reside gave 


inst these doctrines, so `. 


: appr 
OPM 


Mr. Cuarrman: I have nothing to offer which | 


| Government into a slaveholding, a slave-breeding 
| republic. Those powers which were delegated to 

secure liberty are now exerted to overthrow free- 
-dom and the Constitution. It becomes every pa- 
: triot, every lover of freedom, every Christian, 


rights, in defense of the rights of the free States, 


of our national character. 
Sir, Iam getting old, the infirmities of age are 
‘coming upon me. I must soon leave the scenes 
with which I am surrounded. The conflicts 
through which I have passed in this Hall are not 


of a character to inspire me witha desire to remain ||! 


here. The performance of duty, though in an 
humble manner, has constituted my highest ambi- 
tion. Itis uncertain whether! shall again address 
this body; but one thing I ask, that friends and 


| 


of the institutions under which we live, in defense ; 


every man, to stand forth in defense of popular |: 


The General Government, therefore, holds this 
land, not in absolute, unconditional fee-simple, but 
in trust, to be applied according to the conditions 
of the grant. 

I can find no authority anywhere in Congress to 
violate those conditions, and bestow the land ina 


` different direction. I would thank gentlemen from 


the new States, who entertain such delicate scru- 
ples about the right of the General Government to 
distribute the lands or their proceeds among all 
the States, to tell me where they find authority for 


;, this partial distribution. 


foes, here and elsewhere, in this and in coming | 


ages, shall understand, that whether in public or 
in private life, by the wayside or the fireside, in 
life or in death, I oppose, denounce, and repudiate 
the efforts now put forth to involve the people of 
{ 
| Slave trade, and their attendant crimes. 
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| The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
: and having under consideration the bill making 
opriations for the Indian Department-— 

r. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, said: 


i 
| can much interest the House after the spicy de- 
‘ bates of the last few weeks, for I have nothing to 
, say on the presidential question. Indeed, with us, 
| there is no occasion for it. For among all true 
Whigs there is 
nimity. And, although I am sorely distressed at 


and most honored chiefs, yet it would be imperti- 


early fate. 


the largest majority against him of any county in 
the United States in proportion to its numbers. 
In 1848, pledged to our doctrines, we gave the 
largest majority for him of any county in the 
United States. I mention this to show to the 
country that we are goverened by principle, not 
by party—that we are not led by demagogues, by 
designing men. 

That people do their own thinking and their 
own voting. They know their rights, and will main- 
tain them so far as moral and political action on | 


| gave it birth. For, although we have lately seen 
its ghost flitting across this Hall, in the agreeable 
form of the’gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. WiL- 
L1aMs,] with certain uneasy attendant spirits, yet 
| its corpus is in the toombs; and, admonished by 
| the charitable injunction, de mortuis nil nisi bonum, I 
am necessarily held in the profoundest silence with 
regard to it. 

I pone to discuss the several land bills already 
| reported to this House, with the legions that are 


their part will doit. They are at all times pre- 
pared to discharge their duty. Sir, in 1848, there 
was more political effort made to induce our friends 
there to vote for the present Executive than was 
ever put forth on any other occasion. Distin- 
guished gentlemen from other States of great abil- 
ity, and of anti-slavery sentiments, were im- 
ported to show us the propriety of voting for men 
who feared to speakin favor of free principles. But 
those efforts failed, and few men can now befound 
who will admit that they ever cast a vote for the 
present Executive, a man who has prostituted the 
power of his office to the support of slavery and 
crime. Now they are to be called on to vote 
for men epenly pledged and committed to the 
work of eternizing slavery and the slave trade, 
and the fugitive law. Sir, I will leave the Free De- 
mocracy of the Reserve to speak for themselves. 
They have always done that. Nor am I author- 
ized to speak for the ‘Whigs or Democrats, although 
I have been supported for many years by a por- 
_ tion of both those parties; yet I'will risk the opin- 
ion, that not one half of either of those parties on 
the Reserve will be found voting for Scott or 
Pierce. 
Sir, we are in the midst of a revolution. The 
two great parties are striving to convert this free 


! yet in the womb of the committee, and incidentally 
; a protective tariff. Those bills involve the ques- 
i tion both of the right and the policy of the General 
; Government to dispose of the public lands. The 
i right to dispose of them is expressly given by the 
: Constitution, and ought, therefore, to be unques- 
i tioned. The objects to which they ought to be 


title is of two kinds. When the thirteen colonies 


invited the States to cede them to the General Gov- 
ernment; and pledged the Government, by a sol- 
emn resolution, to hold them for the equal benefit 
ofall. Virginia, who ceded the Northwest Terri- 
tory, 
Pept ts 
of all the States.” 
from the deed: 

| _ “To remain a fund, for the use and benefit of such States 
| as should become members of the Federal Alliance, accord- 


ing to their respective proportions in the usual general 
charges and expenditures.” 


The following is an extract 


That proportion has been definitively fixed by the 
Constitution of the United States to be in ropor- 
tion to the Federal population of the weverall States. 


the free States in the support of slavery, of the | 


erfect harmony, entire una- | 


i 


l 


the unhappy dissensions which have destroyed ; 
the Democratic party, and slaughtered her ablest ' 


| nent in me to interfere. Nor need aught be said ` 

| of that very select and highly respectable body of | 
| gentlemen who denominated themselves the Union ‘| 
: party; for, although it started with lofty preten- | 
; Sions, and considerable eclat, yet it has met an | 
Engendered by a whirlwind of their | 
; own creation, it vanished with the element that }: 


applied must depend on the nature of thetitle. The 


became independent, they laid claim to large tracts 
of unoccupied land. Those claims were often | 
conflicting. Congress, under the Confederation, | 


inserted the express provisions of the grant, ‘| 
t it should be a common fund for the benefit |i 


There is another class of public lands held by 
a different title. The Government, after its for- 
mation, acquired large countries by purchase or 


| by conquest. Such was Louisiana purchased 


from France; Florida, from Spain; and New Mex- 
ico and Utah, obtained from Mexico. To this land 
Government has an unconditional title, and may 
dispose of it as she sees fit; still such disposition 
should be governed by principles of justice, equity, 
and equality. At the time of their acquisition, the 
old States were the sole owners of all the land. 
Their means acquired the whole. ‘They sold cer- 
tain portions of it to actual settlers at small prices. 
Did their grantees acquire any rights beyond the 


‘|! extent of their surveys? _Did their purchase of a 
-= Section give them any title or claim, in law or 
, equity, to the adjoining or any other section ? 


The Government, in process of time, laid off 
certain boundaries of the public domain, and ad- 
mitted the inhabitants into the Union as a State 
Did that act divest the old States of their title to 
the unsold lands, or vest any new interest or right 
in the inhabitants of such new State, except 
what they acquired in common with all the other 
States? 

This Government has been compared, in this 
debate, to a partnership. Be it so. Here is a 
strong firm carrying on business, rich in real es- 
tate. The new partner asks admission into the 
firm. Heis poor, and naked, and penniless. The 
old partners are magnanimous. They admit him. 
They agree to find all the capital. They put their 
whole fund into the common stock. Does this 
give the new partner any right to rebel, to claim 
the whole property, to put his hand into the coffers 


‘ and take out all the money, and refuse the senior 


| wide to make a railroad from Chicago to 


; Railroad Company, consisting of the 


i not grant to all the other com 


partners any part of it? onay as well as jus- 
tice, would seem to dictate that he should allow 
the elder partners at least an equal share of their 
own. : 
But gentlemen of the Northwest entertain con~ 
scientious scruples as to the power of Congress to 
divide the public lands, or the proceeds, among 
the States. 

Why does not the same objection lie to divid- 


| ing it among part of the States? Can any au- 


thority be found for the latter that does not apply 
to the former? 

The truth is, their scruples lie much nearer the 
heart than any cold abstractions. The objection 
is, that the divisor was too large when it consisted 
of all the States, and the dividend too small. It 
grows more constitutional as -you reduce the de- 
visor and increase the dividend. Their conscience 
is a large one. Fill it with the whole public do- 
main, and, like a surfeited boa constrictor, it is 
quiet and placid. Put into it but a part of the 
land, and, like the stomach of a hungry man, it 


| becomes uneasy and collapses. This anti-divis- 
‘ion school are very hostile to la 


rge corporations, 
Yet they would give the whole of the public lands 


| to increase the wealth of private railroad com- 


panies. The bills, to be sure, propose to give it 
to the States. But they grant it to the corpo- 
rations. Last Congress granted land thirt ma 
abile. 
The State of Illinois has granted it to the Central 
entleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. RanTeuL] and his asso- 
ciates. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ran- 
TouL] saysthat the United Statesgrants this land for 
the benefit of all the States; that those roads are 
but links of one vast chain of public improvements, 
leading to the Atlantic shores. True; but why 
e ot panies a just propor- 
tion, to make their links of this same chain? If 


i the Western links are useful to the East » 8o the 


Middle and Eastern links are at least 


equally use- 
ful to the West. 


Are the old States to make the 
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whole chain, and not .be allowed to take part of 
their own lands to do it with? Pennsylvania has 
expended $40,000,000, which she still owes, to 
make her link—to make a railroad over the most 
invincible portion of the whole route; and yet these | 
grasping new States refuse to let her have her share |. 
of her own lands to pay it with, and relieve the `. 
burden of her people. i 

But, the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 7 
ohters, tell us that the Government gives away -. 
nothing by such grants, because the bills provide 
that the remaining alternate sections (for thirty 
miles wide) shall not be sold at less than $2 50 per 
acre—double the present price of publiclands. This ' 
I look upon as one of the worst features of these un- 
numbered bills. Ittends to retard the settlement of 
the country, by raising the price to actual settlers. 
The alternate sections granted to the railroad com- 
panies are held still higher; no maximum price is 
fixed to them; they are held up, as we find te ; 
be the avowed intention of the 
bile road, until they shail bring $10, $15, and $20 
per acre. 

If the Government does not make the railroad, 
who does? Why, the purchasers of the remain- 
ing sections. You give every alternate section 
for fifteen miles, on each side of the road, to the 
corporation, and charge the price to the actual 
settlers on the adjoining land. You make the 
actual settlers build the whole road without giving 
them a dollar of the stock. Their money goes to 
the benefit of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Rantovr] and other speculating corporators, 
and furnishes stock worth hundreds of millions to |! 
them, without their paying a dollar; and thus en- |` 
riches them and their posterity out of the hard earn- ,: 
ings of others. This whole system I look uponas | 
a shameful private speculation. To this I object. ` 
Let every man pay for his own property, and en: ; 
joy what he pays for. i 

his raising the price of lands is unjust to the . 
poorer settlers. The more wealthy man may select 
the choice locations, and leave the worthless to ; 
him of less means. Now, all who can raise $200 | 
may enter land on equal terms. But you raise ` 
the price, and he who can raise $400 may select a | 
pann site near a railroad; while he who has \ 

ut $200 must go back fifteen miles from any such 
road. Indeed, the hundred roads Which you are 
projecting parallel to, and at right angles to each 
other, will thrust him back to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. I can give no vote which will make 
that injurious distinction. 


THE TARIFF. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rax- 
TOUL] supports these grants to railroad companies 
on the principles of free trade. It is not my inten- 
tion to discuss at much length the doctrine of free 
trade. That has been so amply done of late, both 
orally and in writing, as to become tedious. 

But although the theory has been much dis- | 
cussed, it has never been reduced to practice, ex- 
cept among barbarian tribes. I think gentlemen 
cannot point to a single highly-civilized commer- 


cial and manufacturing nation capable of producing || 
i: pedantic for me to enumerate before a body of 


the raw material, that has everadoptedit. Every 
highly-cultivated nation has made the protection 


of domestic industry the special care of Govern- | 


ment. It has been found by the experience of 
more than twenty centuries that the protection of 
domestic manufactures by prohibitions, discrimin- 
ating duties, and commercial regulations, has been, 
and is, the true, natural, and wise policy of nations, 
or all history is a lie. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the elevation of one national interest is ‘the 
depression of others, as is more than insinuated 
by the Baltimore platform, which is intended, not | 
only for all kinds of men, but for every fowl of | 
the air, fish of the sea, four-footed beasts, and 
especially for every creeping thing to stand upon. 
All classes of national industry, like the arts and 
sciences, are bound together by one common band. 
All flourish or languish together. 

Manufactures, in every age, have been the espe- 
cial handmaid of agriculture and commerce. Select | 


from history any example that you please—take || 
Tyre, which was perhaps as highly commercial į; 
| And now she preaches ‘free trade” to others— 


2 


as any nation of her time. She was also the fur- 
thest advanced in manufactures. Many of her 
fabrics have scarcely ever been excelled. Her 
dyes have passed into a proverb. She trans- 


_ has produced the same effect wherever it has ex- 


- was the workshop of Europe. Her ingenious and | 


hicago and Mo- |; 


| with little agricultural advantages. 
. tans, it is certain that the Commonwealth under | 


roduced some of the ablest statesmen |; 


| would have exactl 


i domestic fabrics. ; 
which she could not produce, free; prohibited the || 


| ment was the celebrated Navigation Act. 
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planted her policy with her colony to Carthage, 
which soon becamea powerful—the most powerful 
maritime nation of her time. The same cause 


isted in ancient or modern times—at Syracuse, at 
Genoa, and Venice. But the most powerful ex- | 
ample of the influence of manufactures on the 
commerce and wealth of nations, is to be found in 
the case of Holland. ! 

Up to the end of the reign of Charles I. Holland ; 


industrious mechanics and manufacturers produced 
not only enough for their own country, but large 
surpluses to export to other nations. That surplus 
furnished employment for a large number of her 
own vessels, which took her fabrics to other coun- 
tries, and brought back rich cargoes, not merely | 
for their own consumption, but for the supply of 
neighboring markets. While other nations were | 
trafficking in the bulky raw materials of little value, 
she was dealing in the same material, increased a 
hundred fold in value by the industry and skill of 
her people. Thus she commanded the market of 
every country, and not only enriched her mechan- 
ics and manufacturers, but her traders and ship- 
pers Wecame merchant princes. She had more 
wealth than any other nation, and her commercial 
marine exceeded in number of ships all the other 
nations of Europe together. Her war vessels also 
exceeded that of any other nation. All this 
wealth, all this commerce, all this power, was 
produced by a country of small circumference and 
It was done 
by manufactures alone. How did she lose this 


t 


is for the benefit of the rich capitalists. This 
argument, I know, is never used by statesmen, 
or writers on political economy; but often by 
demagogues, who fancy themselves statesmen. 

Now, sir, it is easy to show that protection 
against foreign competition is mainly for the benefit 
of the laborer. True, it helps the capitalists; for it 
is impossible to benefit labor without aiding cap- 
ital, and it is impossible to benefit capital without 
aiding labor. 

I have said that protection would principally 
benefit labor. The chief value of most manufac- 
tured articles consists in labor. Take iron for an 
i example. The cost of a ton of pig-metal in the 
| most favorable locations in this country, is about 
twenty dollars. The capital invested consists of 
the real estate—the furnace and land for fuel and 
ore. Of the twenty dollars cost, the labor in pro- 
ducing the ore, coal, and smelting, amounts to 
about eighteen dollars per ton. Not more than 
two dollars is capital. Any protection given to 
iron is given to the laborer in the proportion of 
nine dollars to one dollar to capital. 

The whole of the labor, to be sure, is not done by 
thecollier, the miner, and the furnace hands—a part 
of it is the labor of the farmer, the miller, and 
the butcher, who supply the grain, beef, and other 
protons: Still, the protection is mainly to the 
aborious industry of the country. So it is with 
fabrics of cotton and wool. The value of the raw 
material is increased by the labor of the operatives 
from four to twenty times. And a great part of 
the value of the raw material is the effect of labor, 
not capital. Whoever, therefore, sustains the 


superiority, and what country has gained it, and 
by what means? 
‘Whatever else may be said of the English Puri- ' 


Cromwell 
of the world. 


England, at that time, was a poor nation, with || 


but few manufacturing establishments. Her wise ' 
men saw that her insular position, and her small ; 
territory, rendered it impossible for her to become 
rich and powerful except through commerce and 
manufactures. How were they to accomplish it? 
Did they then preach free-trade doctrine? That 
suited Holland. She had an 
immense start in skill and capital, and that sys- 
tem would have left her forever without a rival; 
for the nation which is far above all others in 
knowledge and means, that system which will 
keep other nations from starting at all, is the true 
one. Just so surely it is the wrong one for those 
who are behind. The statesmen of England were 
deluded by no such folly. They saw that they 
must exclude the manufactured articles of other 
nations, and give the home market exclusively to 
their own artisans, so as to induce them to embark 
their time, capital, and talents in the creation of 
She admitted the raw material, 


importation of many articles, and laid heavy dis- 
‘ eriminating duty on others. But her main instru- 


The provisions of that famous law it would be 


: gentlemen, every one of whom is thoroughly ac- | 
quainted with it. It is enough to say that its pro- ' 
: visions were the most stringent, and the most 
highly protective, both of commerce and manu. 
factures, of any that it was possible to form- 
Nothing could be further from free trade. Its effect 
was all that its projectors desired. England at 
once became a manufacturing country. She not 
only had a monopoly of the home market, but+ 
was soon able to compete with her great rival in 
the markets of the world. As a necessary conse- 

uence, her commercial marine increased rapidly; 
that nursery fed her war navy, until she has be- 
come the most manufacturing, commercial, rich, 
and powerful nation that the world ever saw. 
And where is Holland, who, in her pride, neg- 
lected these pain. She has sunk to an 
insignificant 
is overshadowed by her ead rival! 

England has acquired all this power, wealth, 


j 
l 


to young nations! And there are found shallow 
dupes who swallow the bait! 


‘ower among European nations; she |! 


and grandeur through her protective policy alone. |; 


protection of domestic industry, sustains the labor 
of the people; whoever opposes it, votes for their 
1 ahi and poverty. i 
| have said that every branch of national indus- 
try is dependent on every other, and partakes of 
its prosperity or depression. But, perhaps no 
class is so largely benefited by protection as the 
farmers, as none contributeso largely to the power 
and independence of nations. If it were necessary . 
that either commerce or agriculture should sacri- 
fice something to the other, let it be commerce. 
Itis possible to push foreign tradetoo far. Cicero, 
in his treatise on the Republic, says that the rea- 
son of the great weakness of Carthage, was that 
she gave too much attention to her shipping, and 
neglected agriculture. The wealth of the farmer 
arises from his surplus products. And their value 
depends upon a ready,a handy, and a constant 
market. The nearer to his farm you bring that 
market, the better for him. The farmer who must 
send his produce from Pennsylvania to England 
for a market, must deduct from the price the cost 
of freight. The farmer in Ohio, Indiana, or Illi- 
nois, who sends his to the sea-board, and thence to 
Europe, finds half the price consumed in carriage. 
If each had as good a market in his own State, he 
would save all that expense, and double his profits. 
How are you to create that market? In the 
same way that other nations have done. Build 
up manufacturing villages, towns, and cities in 
your own land. Your surplus provisions now go 
to a distant market, to feed those who make your 
cloths, your cottons, and youriron. If those con- 
sumers were within ten miles of you, instead of 
three thousand or four thousand miles, how much 
more profitable would farming be! Give the home 
market to your own manufacturers, and you would 
find flourishing cities filled with consumers spring- 
ing up on your numerous water-falls, from Maine 
to Missouri. So it was that England built Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Glasgow, and all 
her other manufacturing cities. Under this sys- 
tem not only would such establishments exist in 
the Atlantic States, but they would swarm in the 
vast world that lies north and west of the Ohio. 

. The true policy of this country is to build up 
| large manufacturing and commercial cities on the 
| great lakes and the waters that feed the Mississippi. 
| There is perhaps no country in the world of equal 
; extent more fertile than that valley. A few years 
will fell the forests, and reduce it to cultivation. 
i Where will that vast grain-growing country find 
| a market for its products? i 
One gentleman [Mr. RanTtovL] advises them to 
| build railroads, and send it to New York, Boston, 


| and Philadelphia, instead of consuming it at home; 


| but they should recollect, that when they have 


t is often objected to a protective tariff, that it | 


got it there, they will find no market. They have 
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simply taken it to the place of embarkation to a | or repeal of an American law by an American 
European market—a poor and uncertain market. || Congress, was denounced by some as imperti- 
They are taught that their true policy is to raise | nent. But to me it seemed natural, if not proper. 
the raw material, of great bulk and little value, to || It must be remembered that the tariff of 1846 was 
carry five thousand miles to a precarious market! 3 i 
They are not even to encourage a market for it in |; anxiety, expense,andlabor. During the period of 
Pennsylvania, New York, or Massachusetts. ‘i its gestation she had an agent, with rooms assigned 
It seems to me that the interest of the North- 
west is, to find their market beyond the Alle-: and facilitate its advent. It was safely delivered 
ganies; why should not the shores of the great by the aid of the celebrated accoucheur, Mr. Secre- 
lakes and rivers become the seat of great manufac- ` tary Walker. It is now one of the most cherished 
turing and commercial towns and cities, as well as 
the shores of the Euxine and the Baltic? 
Suppose all the people of the West to be agri- 
culturists, and to bring their produce to the Atlan- 
tic cities for a market, what would be the effect on 
the farmers this side the Allezanies—of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New York? The 
Eastern market would be glutted by Western prod- 
uce, and the prices so depressed as to destroy the 
farming interests of the Middle States. Land in 
Pennsylvania and New York would greatly sink | 
in value, and all stimulants to industry be taken |, against the incroachments of American interests. 
away. Surely this free trade is a lovely system, |: I need hardly say, sir, that, under the operation 
which not only casts its blight on the manufacturer || of this British tariff, the iron masters of the Uni- 
and laborer, but reduces real estate to half its value! | ted States are not only doing a losing business, 
It is a question of serious import, whether this ; but that utter and inevitable ruin stares them in 


į then, that she felt paternal yearnings for its fate, 
when she heard that it was in danger of being mu- 
| tilated by the ruthless hands of the Whigs. The 
| gentleman from Massachusetts has done, and may 
| still further do, a benevolent act, by assuring Her 
| Majesty that she has no cause for alarm; that she 
; has in this country numerous faithful, able, and 
i vigilant friends guarding its safety; and that, so 


| produced by Her Britannic Majesty, after great | 


him in this Capitol, to watch over its progress, | 


of her Majesty ’s numerous offspring. No wonder, | 


' long as the Democratic party governs the councils | 
of the nation, British interests will be protected `| 


country will ever become sufficiently manufactur- |: 
ing to produce enough for her own consumption, 
‘and furnish for exportation. It is very certain that 
under the free-trade system she never will. It is 
just as certain that she may soon become so if she |! 
follows the system which gave England her pres- || 
ent preéminence. Take iron, and see how Eng- || 
land fostered its growth from infancy to its pres- 
ent gigantic stature. At the time of our Revolu- 
tion, England produced less than 150,000 tons of 
all kinds of iron. She commenced protective du- 
ties, which were several times increased until 
1820. In that year, her whole make was 365,000 
tons. The duty on foreign bar iron was then fixed || 
at £7 18s. 6d., about $40 per ton. Under the influ- 
ence of that tariff her production increased with 
astonishing rapidity. Her make of the present 
year is about 3,000,000 of tons. She can now 
take off the duty and supply the world with | 
the article which she has created by protection ! |! 
The following extract is from the proceedings of || 
English iron masters, lately assembled: 

“The iron masters of Great Britain held their quarterly 
meeting at Birmingham on the 8th of January. An Eng- 
lish paper rejoices over the healthy state of the iron trade in 
nat country, and gives the following facts in corroboration 
of it: $ 

“6 Tt may be useful, too, to mention that the low priceof 
‘iron in this country has had the effect of checking, to a 
t very great extent, the produce in America. 

t‘ Very large orders have been received from that quarter |; 
‘within the last fortnight, and we have the assurance of || 
£ those who are well informed on the subject, that orders to a 
‘greatly increased amount may be expected in the spring.”? 

You have observed what interest England takes 
in this great branch of industry, and what pains 
she takes to prevent any rivalry; to prevent other 
nations from adopting the policy which she pur- 
sued at theirage. That shrewd and selfish nation 
goes the extraordinary length of interfering with 
the legislation of other countries. At the com- 
mencement of the last Congress, the British Gov- 
ernment, hearing that the Whigs had elected their 
President, became alarmed lest American inter- 
ests should triumph over British interests, and 
instructed their minister here to interfere. Sir 
H. L. Bulwer addressed the following letter to 
our Government: 


fe 


Brirish LEGATION, _ i 
WasntnToN, January 30, 1850. 

Sır : It having been represented to her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that there is some idea on the part of the Gov- 
ernmentof the United States to increase the duties upon 
British iron imported into the United States, I have been 
instructed by her Majesty’s Government to express to the 
United States Government the hope of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that no addition will be made to the duties im- 
. posed by the present tariff of the United States, which 
already weigh heavily on British productions; and I cannot 
but observe, for my own part, that an augmentation of the 
duties on British produce or manufactures, made at a mo- 
ment when the British Government has by a series of 
measures, been facilitating the commerce between the two 
countries, would produce a very disagreeable effect on pub- 
lic opinion in England. : 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you the as- 
surance of my most distinguished consideration. 

HENRY L. BULWER. 

Hoa. Joun M. CLAYTON, &e., Ge &e. 


This certainly was a boldemeasure. 


Fora foreign 


i they now receive, 


my part, I prefer the protective 


Government to attempt to obstruct the modification 


the face, without speedy Congressional relief. 


l have heard of but two modes suggested to : 


enable the manufacturers of this country to com- 


pete with Europe. The one is, to lay a duty on’ 


foreign importations, equal to the differenee be- 
tween the cost of the article in Europe, and the 


cost of the same article here. The other is, to | 
reduce the price of American labor to the average 


price of labor in Europe. 


Certainly, if practicable, either mode would | 


effect the object. 


The duty, to be protective, should be equal to 
the difference of the wages of labor in the two | 


countries, or we-can never long sustain our estab- 
lishments. That would give liberal wages, and 
all the comforts of life to our laboring classes. 
This is the Whig policy. The other mode, advo- 


‘ cated by able statesmen in the South as well as in 


the North, whose standard-bearer is now Gen- 
eral Pierce, is to strike off from the price paid 
American operatives the difference between what 
and what is paid in Europe to 
similar laborers. Let us for a momentlook at its 
effect. The common price paid laborers in Eu- 
rope is one shilling sterling a day, and they find 
themselves. 


By a later publication, I find wages on the Conti- 
nent are eight cents. In order to get cheap labor, 


they employ women as well as men in the most | 


laborious work. According to the report of a 
committee of Parliament, women are employed 
in mining coal several hundred feet under ground. 
They .were found harnessed into cars, hauling 
heavy loads from the long drifts to the shaft. In 
consequence of these low prices, the laboring 
classes have scarcely enough to feed and clothe 
them. They live on poor fare, are meanly clad, 
and have nothing to bestow on the education of 
their children. They grow up in ignorance, to 
remain hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
from generation to generation. This may be 


; borne where the people have no voice in the Gov- 


For 
policy, which 
e feelings of 


ernment. This is the Democratic scheme. 
gives to laborers the dignity and t 


children to share in the government of the Repub- 
lic; let those who wish to degrade labor choose 
the other. 

I think every impartial mind must see that the 
tariff of 1846 is vicious in principle, and unwise 
in its provisions. When protection is most 


needed, the ad valorem system affords the least; 
; and when not needed at all it becomes burdensome. 


When foreign iron costs $30 per ton in Europe, 
the duty at thirty per cent. would be nine dollars, 
when no protection would be needed. When it 
falls in Europe to $10 per ton, which is the pre- 


| Sent case, the duty also falls to three dollars per 


ton. This is an absurdity in legislation. Nor 
can it be remedied by the ad valorem system, 
without adopting the sliding scale, raising the duty 
as the price falls, so as to keep the cost here 
always the same. This would be difficult to do. 


I see by an address of a large oper- | 
: ator, published in 1851, that he pays from 8d. to Is. 


pendent freemen, and enables them to fit their | 


There are many things that enter into manufac- 
tures which we cannot produce in this country. 
They should be admitted duty free. But the 
tarif of 1846 levies a revenue duty on them. 
Mey we not hope that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will take up the subject and revise that 
injurious act? Cannot a fixed duty be levied on 
i{ Iron equal to what was intended by Congress to 
i| be fixed by the tariff of 1846? In 1846 the offi- 
|] cial price of pig iron at Glasgow was $21, the 
i| duty at thirty per cent. was $6 30—$27 30; which, 
with the costs and charges, would have brought 
foreign iron to $30 per ton. Now, the price of 
| pig at the same place is $10 per ton, and the duty 
falls to $3—$13—making, with costs and charges 
added, not more than $15 for the price on our 
wharves. The difference between the price of for- 
eign iron now and when the duty was laid is $15. 
|| To carry out the spirit of the tariff of 1846, the 
| duty should be raised so as to keep theprice of the 
foreign articles at what it was when that tariff went 
into effect. In 1846 bar iron in Liverpool was 
worth $88 per ton. The duty then laid was 
$26 40—$114 40. Now, the same article is at $25 
per ton, and the duty falls to $7 50, making $32 50 
per ton—making the diiference of the cost here 
$81 90. 


. The consequence of this tariff is, that in 1843 we 
imported pig iron.............. 3,873 tons. 
| In 1849... 0.0... cece eeeeesceeees 105,632 “6 
In 1843 of bar iron only........... 22,011 “ 
In 1849.0... 0c eee ceeceesee cece es 274,499 «6 


More than tenfold of an increase. 

‘| Itis easy to see that under such a tariff, with 
such increased importations, and such diminished 
prices, the iron works of the United States must 
|, soon be closed; that every rolling-mill, furnace, 
and forge must extinguish their fires, and every 
i! hammer must lie idle on the anvil. 

An impression has gone abroad that England 
has adopted free trade, and abandoned her protect- 
ive policy. This, I think, is a great mistake. I 
believe her present system to be as highly protect- 
ive as it ever was; and, if it should be as success- 
ful with other nations as it has been with this, 
more certain to insure her permament ascendency. 

Her boast of free trade is founded on the repeal 
of the corn laws. 'Thatact, in my judgment, was 
i “An act to give further protection and encourage- 
` ment to her manufactures.” By her corn laws, 
_ the importation of foreign grain was prohibited, 
| unless when it raised to famine prices in England. 
|, That kept the priee of provisions high. The 
; Manufacturers were out of proportion to the agri- 
culturists. The price of provisions materially 
affected the cost of manufactures. The low price . 
| of provisions in this country was some set-off to 
the low price of labor in England. England saw 
it, and determined to deprive us of this advantage. 
She.repealed her corn laws, and admitted provis- 
ions duty free. The price of flour in England 
now is as cheap as it was in this country before 
the repeal of her corn laws. Germany and Rus- 
sia are close at hand with large surpluses ready 
for market. The manufacturers feed their work- 
men just so much the cheaper, and can afford to 
reduce the price of their goods. 

“England has thus given additional protection 
to manufactures, and deprived us of the only ad- 
vantage we had overthem. This is ‘free trade!” 
This is ‘* liberalizing”’ commerce! 

But let us look a little further, and see how far 
England has abandoned the protective system. 
‘| Ad valorem duties are said to be a great advance 
towards absolute free trade, which Mr. Walker 
| lately boasted he hoped tosee soon prevail. We 
j! collect all our own duties on the ad valorem prin- 

ciple—England rejects it. I have not been able to 
; See her returns for this year, but in 1848 she col- 

lected from customs something over $105,000,000! 
|| Of that sum less than $170,000 was raised on the 
| ad valorem principle, and more than $104,750,000 
'i on the specific discriminating principle. Specific 
=: duties give protection by discrimination, and pre- 
|| vent frauds, which must always occur under the 
` ad valorem. 
Let us look at a few items of the British tariff, 
| and see how wisely it is contrived to foster domes- 
li tic industry. Take the article of silk, for exam- 
| ple. Her climate is too moist to enable her to 
|| produce the raw material. Her tariff is so framed 
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as to invite that to her shores to be worked by her 


laborers. Here is her rate of duties: 
Raw SiR... cee cece cc eeee PIETET TTT 
Thrown silk, dyed........ 


Silk or satin, plain, per lb.. 
Figured or brocaded, per Ib 
Gauze, figured or brocaded, per ib. 
Velvet, figured, per Ib 
Dresses, each, silk 
Precisely as the value of the raw material is in- | 
creased by labor, is the duty increased, so as to’ 
secure that labor to her own citizens—a wise and 
patriotic regulation. 
Again, take tobacco, which is mostly imported - 
from this country: ` , 


sresosuesesssoses 


Pema ee rece en eee eece 


Tobacco, unmanufactured, per Ib.........0 3 0—0 66 
Snuff, per lb... ccc nesese sores: essens 0 6 0—1 32 
Manufactured or segars, per Ib............ 09 U-2 00 


This is not all—it is further provided, that all to- 
bacco imported, manufactured in England into 


shag, roll, cut, or twist tobacco, or segars, and i 


exported, shall be allowed a drawback per pound 
of 2s. 73d., leaving a duty on the raw article im- 
ported for manufactureand exportation of 4:d., 
or eight cents. 

Under this encouragement, owing to the cheap 
price of labor in Europe, our tobacco is taken 
there, manufactured, and brought back to under- 
sell the same article in our own markets. Jour- 
neymen segar-makers in this country are now 
petitioning Congress for relief, stating that they 
cannot compete, under the present duties, with the 
journeymen segar-makers of Europe, who mate- | 
rially interfere with their business. Free-trade | 
England levies a duty on segars of $2 the pound. : 
Duped America of a few cents! Why should not ' 
the importation of segars into this tobacco country . 
be prohibited ? 

In looking into the English tariff laws I find the 
following: 

t A list of GooDs ABSOLUTELY PROHIBITED to be - 
IMPORTED.” 

It begins with ARMS, AMMUNITION, and utensils 
of war, and goes through several pages of other 
articles. 

I will not tire you by enumerating other articles | 
—allare rated with a similar view to the encour- | 
agement of domestic manufactures. I think I have 
shown that England acquired and preserved her 
wealth, her greatness, her prosperity, both as a 
manufacturing and commercial nation, by Pro- 
TECTION; and that, at this day, she still adheres 
to it with determined pertinacity; and that all her 
seeming approaches to free trade are really pro- 


tective enactments. 
ary and 
Masin- 


I will now briefly notice the extraordin 
chusetts, [Mr. Ranrovt,] relative to the effects of 


fabulous statement of the gentleman from 


the tariff of 1842 and 1846, on the prices of our || 


agricultural products. He states that agricultural | 
products were reduced in value under the tariff of | 
1842; and raised in value under the tariff of 1846. 

He states that all the exports for four years before | 
1842 were worth more than they would have 

brought under the tariff of 1842 by $125,000,000. 

And that all our exports for the four years since | 
1846, brought more by $150,000,000, than they ! 
would have brought under the tariff of 1842. It! 
is said that figures cannot lie. Ifthe gentleman in- | 


tended to convey the idea by this array of figures, |, 


that the price of grain and other provisions was | 
depressed by the tariff of 1842, and again raised 
by the tariff of 1846, (and what else could he 
mean ?) then I am bound to say, that figures have 
been so arranged as to convey a false idea, and 
make an erroneous impression on the public 
mind. ` 
From 1837 to 1842 there was a suspension of 
specie payments. Of course, there being no check 
on bank issues, our circulating medium became 
very large. The price of everything rose in pro- 
rtion to that increase, just as it did in 1814. 
Fhe tariff of 1842 restored the circulating medium 
to a gound specie basis, contracted the currency, 


and of course reduced the nominal value of every- | 


thing. 

The gentleman says then the average prices of 
grain raised about thirty cents per bushel under the 
tariff of 1846. Observe, he says, the average price 
for the last four years. And he would have us 


. 


i ourimports, $90,000,000, or perhaps more. This 


infer that this was caused by that tariff. This is 
hardly candid. lt hardly becomes the argument 
of a veracious statesman. He cannot be ignorant | 
of the cause of such rise. 
Europe was visited by a famine more distressing 


| from all parts of the world was hardly sufficient 


i to supply them. The price of wheat run up from I: 


| about $1 per bushel to $1 75, and in some in- | 
: stances to $2, in our own markets. Did the tariff 
| of 1846 produce this rise? If it did, then it pro- 
_ duced the famine in Europe. This I can hardly 
' believe, although it is producing poverty, want, 
and misery in the poor man’s cottage in this coun- 
try. 
Daring the famine, in 1847 and 1848, our ex- 
orts of provisions amounted to $105 907,973. 
his was at prices varying from $1 50 to $2 per 
bushel. With the disappearance of the famine, 


i 
i 
f 
l 
i 
| 


prices sunk below the standard of 1846; and in the | 


| two following years, 1849 and 1850, our exports i 
amounted to only $65,167,420. Now, the gentle- 
man (Mr. Rantovut] takes the $105,000,000, raised 
to near $2 by the famine, and adds it to the 
$65,000,000, and averages the two, and tells the 
country that the tariff of 1846 had raised the price 
of grain to an average of $1 26 a bushel, from 
ninety-six cents under the tariff of 1842. Sir, 
every farmer knows the fallacy of such statement. 
He knows by sad experience that as soon as the | 
famine ceased to operate, grain fell lower than | 
it had been for many years; and instead of being 
; at $1 26, it sunk and is nowselling at from seventy- 
five to eighty-five cents a bushel. 1 see by a 
morning paper that flour is selling in Baltimore at , 
$4 the barrel. 
Such, also, is the sophistry—to give it no harder 


name—which the gentleman uses with regard to | 
` all our other articles of exportation. The gentle- 


man boasts that the tariff of 1846 has largely 
increased our exports. It is true, that since 1846 
our exports have increased some $70,000,000; and | 


'T consider the worst effect of the tariff of 1846. 
The exports of breadstuffe and provisions in 1851 
has sunk to $21,948,651, being $5,752,470 less | 
. than in 1846, while the law of 1842 was oper- 
i ating. That year our exports of these articles 
| were $27,701,121. The increase of exports con- 
sists in cotton and a few other articles used for 
manufacturing. The increase of imports consists 
in fabrics manufactured from these same exports— 
with iron, et cetera. In other words, the tariff of 
1846 decreased the manufacture of cotton in this 
country, and sent abroad about $40,000,000 worth 
which had before been bought for the home mar- 
ket, and then reimported the same articles in the 
shape of manufactures. 

he gentleman might easily devise a law which 


the manufacturing and mechanic arts in this coun- 
try be entirely destroyed by your legislation: 


In 1847, a portion of .i 
| the public lands. But he argues that increasing 
| than any of modern times. The surplus grain | 


would still further increase these blessings. Let |!| 
i; “f reci 


| then several hundred millions of raw materials | 


| our export would be prany enlarged. The prin- 
ciple and policy are the same which we are now 
| pursuing, carried to their legitimate results. 
The balance of trade is now, and has been for 
| several years, about $30,000,000 per year against 
us. Had it not been for the discovery of the gold 
mines of California, it would, before this, have 
| drained the country of every dollar of specie. We 
| are exporting specie now at the rate of $66,000,000 
i a year; the exports for the first five months of 
|; this fiscal year being $27,594,236. The gentle- 
man admires this operation. He says, if we were 
not thus drained, gold would become so plenty, 
as to throw us into “‘ inextricable confusion.” 
| thought the gentleman was a hard-money pol- | 
| itician, and desired to see hard money enough to | 
| form our whole circulating medium. “But has the 


which we still manufacture, would be sent abroad || 
| to be worked up, and brought back again; and |: 


! gentleman no compassion for Europe? Are we | 
_ to dig $100,000,000 of gold a year, and pour all: 
i; into Europe, to throw her into a “ state of perfect | 

anarchy?’’ He says if it were to remain ‘here, | 
_ “it would be the greatest calamity.” Who | 
i would it hurt? I know it would raise the price of | 
| property, of manufactures, and would increase |; 
i the wages of the laborer. That, to be sure, would | 

run counter to the Democratic scheme of reducing | 


the price of labor to ten cents a day. It would do 
no other damage. 

The gentleman seems perplexed to know how 
to reconcile his constituents to the squandering of 


the means of transportation between the East and 
| the West, will retard the progress of the new 

States in the manufacturing and mechanic arts, 
and secure to the northeastern portion of the Union 
a monopoly of that business for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. Why, sir, this is protection! This 
is a cunningly-devised scheme, under the pretense 
of friendship for the W est, to postpone their prog- 
ress, for the benefit of New England. This is a 
kind of English corn-law free trade. The gentle- 
man hopes, in this way, to secure the affections of 
the manufacturers of Massachusetts, and of the 
people of the West. In other words, he would 


i 


'| keep the inhabitants of the Northwest in a state 


of imperfect civilization. Nations, without man- 
ufactures, may be highly respectable, but cannot 
i be highly refined. Man, in the shepherd state, 
i is innocent, and, perhaps, happy. But it is not 
his true, ultimate destiny. I think the Northwest 
| owe the gentleman but little gratitude for this 
attempt to retard their refinement. 

But the gentleman gives a gloomy warning that 
even this ingenious contrivance will not always 
keep down manufacturers in the Northwest—that 
they will not always get heir sheetings from 
Lowell, and their iron from Pennsylvania; that 
they will ultimately make all these things for them- 
| Selves. For my part, sir, I say the sooner the 
day arrives the better. Let only a wise policy ex- 
clude foreign articles, and the Eastern market, 


` with the markets of other countries, which we 
|, Should be finally strong enough to enter, will suf- 


fice the manufactures of the East. And the East- 
ern agriculturist, being free from the competition 
of the West, will rejoice in the event. 
|; The gentleman tells us that all branches of in- 
dustry are flourishing. This will be news to the 
manufacturersand farmers. He telisusthattheiron 
business is particularly prosperous. This will be 
consoling to our iron-masters. Let them go home 
and dream, as the gentleman dreams, o golden 
profits, while the sheriff is selling them out under 
thehammer. Sir, these are the epee ofa quack 
administered toa dying man. Theiron business, 
instead of flourishing, is nearly destroyed. The 
tariff of 1842 raised’the production in this country 
from 230,000 tons to 765,000 tons, which was 
the make of 1846. The tariff of 1846 sunk it to 
413,000 tons, which was the make of 1851—a de- 
crease of gne half. ` 
In 1846, the importation of bar iron, was 

(tONB,). cece eens eececceeccercccesees 69,625 
In 1851, it Was. sc.. e. eee ecees reese e 341,750 

Increased fivefold by the tariff of 1846. 

We hear much of the beauty and justice of 

ponr in commercial regulations. Can 

there be any real reciprocity under the same laws 
among nations, unless their circumstances are 
equal? Suppose two nations agree to admit, with- 
out duty, certain articles which one nation pro- 
duces, and the other nation does not—where is the - 


|| reciprocity? Suppose they agree to admit at equal 


duties, articles in which one nation has already 
embarked large capital, and much skill, and is in 
the successful production of, while the other is 
just struggling to start the manufacture of it; there 
is no reciprocity. The one will monopolize the 
market and crush the other. 

It is only when nations are equally advanced in 
| skill, in capital, and the power of production, that 
reciprocal laws are just. You may impose on a 
full-grown man the task of carrying one hundred 

ounds weight. ‘ Reciprocity” requires that the 
bey of ten years old should carry a like burden, 
though it crushes him to the earth. Such is the 
operation of ‘‘ reciprocity” between‘old and young 
| nations. “It is well illustrated in the article of 
i cotton fabrics. In 1850, we imported cotton goods 
| from England to the amount of $19,096,530; 
England imported of the same article from this 
i country,$50! Twenty millions of dollars against 
| fifty dollars is the effect of free reciprocal ** trade.” 
| et the people refiect on these things, and elect 
| such rulers as will pursue a wise an prosperous 
i policy. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. HORSFORD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 24, 1852. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. Sruarr, of Michi- 

n, in the chair) upon the Deficiency Bill— 

Mr. HORSFORD said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I am glad of an opportunity 
to address the committee. In doing so I shall not 
follow the example of many illustrious predeces- 
sors, who, during the present session of Congress, 
have occupied much time in the discussion of sub- 
jects which no doubt they considered of paramount 
importance, but which perhaps might have been 
discussed with quite as much propriety at some 
other me, and in a different place. 

l am a working man, and I have found that some 
system and order was necessary to the speedy and 

roper accomplishment of most kinds of business. 
i is an old maxim which says a time and a place 
for everything. In matters under my own indi- 
vidual control, I have usually found but little dif- 
ficulty in applying and carrying out this rule, and 


in giving due consideration to every subject claim- 


ing attention at the proper time and appropriate 
place. Butin this House I find that some matters 
are crowded out of place, and that other subjects 
do not get their proper position. 

If the remarks which I wish to submit at this 
time should be considered out of place by any, 
my apology for the course which I had marked 
out for myself to pursue is to be found in the 
practice of the House; and believing that equal 
courtesy will be extended to every member of the 
House, I trust I may be allowed to present to the 


committee a subject in which we are all interested, | 


and which I hope may yet find a place on our 
Journals,—a subject in which every individual of 
this Republic has a deep and abiding interest. 

Agriculture is the subject to which I refer, and 
which will be the theme of my remarks at this 
time. 

Some four or five months since, the Committee 
on Agriculture, after due consideration, prepared 
a bill which proposes the organization of an Ag- 
ricultural Bureau as a department of the Govern- 
ment. This bill is yet sleeping in the hands of 
the committee for want of an opportunity to report 
the same to the House. Sir, I take pleasure in 
expressing, at this time, my entire approbation of 
the measure. The interests of a very large class 


li amounts of money are annually drawn 
' from the National Treasury, for its protection and 
mapper: 


for these objects. On the contrary, I believe that 
these interests are intimately connected with the 
general prosperity of une pepi and ought to be 
protected and encouraged. And if the Govern- 
ment has erred in this matter, it is not in having 
done too much for these national objects; but it is 


in withholding from another great national interest, | 


the aid which its importancedemands; and which, 
if properly cared for, would contribute largely to- 
wards the general prosperity and happiness of 
our people. 


A little has been done witha view to this object, . 


in the distribution of Patent Office Reports, and 
but a little. This trifle, however, has been sufti- 
cient to create a strong desire, and even an implied 

emand, in some of the rural districts, for the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural agency, or bureau, 
at the seat of Government, which, under proper 
restrictions and regulations, shall be charged with 
the duty and responsibility of sending forth light, 
in such form that every cultivator of the soil may 
avail himself of its benefits. 

The collection and distribution of seeds, tubers, 
and cuttings, such as are known to be valuable, 
under the care of a person well qualified for the 
station, and familiar with the wants of the coun- 
try, would be hailed as a new era with our farm- 
ing community, and would enliven and encourage 
many drooping, desponding hearts; and it is hardly 
possible that a single rural district could continue 
to exist im any portion of our widely-extended 
limits, that would not be more or less benefited 
under the influence of such an organization. 
-Enterprise and effort have been rewarded with 

succesg in most of the ven departments which 
help to make up our nation 


do not complain that too much has been done | 


| attention to all such matters, and publish results, 
li would save the time and money of thousands; 
i. and would furnish facilities for the better prosecu- 
tion of business among all of our farming popula- 
hon. 

Progress, which seems to be the order of the 
day in certain political creeds, is scarcely known 
yee application to agriculture. A large portion 
of our citizens who are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, conduct the business on their farms as 
their fathers did, fully satisfied that they know 
how to manage their farming operations, quite as 
well, if not a little better, than the most successful 
and prosperous farmer in the land;—looking with 
jealousy upon improved modes of husbandry; and 
turning away, perhaps with disgust, from the use 
of improved labor-saving implements; following 
in the same old beaten path pursued by those who 
have gone before them, inheriting, an tenaciously 
adopting the practices, and, in their farming oper- 
ations, nothing but the practices of their ancestors. 

Such men never make a fair experiment, or in- 
quire carefully whether there is any better way to 

o. A man of this class never attentively in- 
quires why it is that a neighbor gets twenty bush- 
els of wheat per acre on lands originally no better 
than his own, when he, upon his own lands, gets 
no more than eight or ten; or why it is that his 
neighbor’s corn comes out of the ground promis- 
ing better in the spring, growing more vigorously 
through the summer, and yielding a richer harvest 
in the fall than his own. 

I am aware that these considerations may ap- 
pear of little moment to some; but, nevertheless, 
they are facts, important facts, to the husband- 
man, and they meet the eye in every direction as 
we pass over the country. Reasons for such re- 
sults would help to remove the evil if spread before 

' the public. Upon this subject we occasionally 


character. Inven- ` hear the inquiry, why is it so? To such in uiry 
tions and improvements have contributed much . answers are abundant. Good and substantial rea- 
towards our general prosperity. The application :' sons are at hand; but they have never occurred 
of steam power to our principal leading industrial | to the mind of the unthrifty farmer. Something 
pursuits (farming excepted) is among the valuable ` to call attention to these matters, in a manner that 


improvements of the 


each contributing a share towards the general 
prosperity. 

But where is the encouragement for the farmer? 
What has the Government ever done to excite his 


ambition, and nerve his arm for labor and toil? A- 


premium or reward is offered, and secured, for new, 
or improved, machinery, for making a pin, a but- 
ton, or a mouse-trap; but nothing for the best crop 
of wheat, outs, or corn. Nothing for the greatest 


age. Canals, railroads, and |: 
telegraph lines, each indicative of progress, and `' 


of our citizens will be directly affected by such a and best variety of fruit. Nothing for the best 
step on the part of the Government, and therefore sheep, cow, horse, or fatox. No, nothing. The 
it is worthy of the serious and careful considera- ' farmer is left without the offer of a single dollar to - 
tion of Congress. This subject has too long been | arouse his energies, and bring him up to the posi- 

passed by and neglected by Congress, as though | tion which he ought to occupy. ; 
it was an interest too trifling to attract public at- | This is emphatically the people’s cause, and i! 
tention, or as though it possessed within itself the || they are now looking with deep solicitude to the || 
necessary elements of progress sufficient to carry ji action of Congress upon this subject. The able 
it forward to such degree of perfection as might || and very appropriate speech in favor of an Agri- | 


l 
H 


would produce investigation, and excite ambition, 
could not fail of being useful. 

Asa nation of agriculturists, we need instruc- 
tion. In this department of science, we are defi- 
cient; quite too far behind some of the nations of 
Europe. Even Canada is giving us the lead ir an 
example which we should not be slow to follow. 

The University of Toronto, in Canada West—~ 
the first literary institution in that province— has 
connected with it a department of agriculture; and 
to this has been added quite recently an experi- 
mental farm. Humiliating indeed is our position 
when we see Canada consulting her own best 
interest, and in this respect taking precedence of 
the United States. May she prosper in this noble 
effort, while we are hesitating whether to rise and 
help ourselves, or continue inactive and let this 
important branch of our national industry con- 
tinue to languish. This state of things should not 
continue. Our motto should be ‘‘Onward and on- 


be desirable, without any aid or support from the |; cultural Bureau, 


Government. The agricultural interest is the 
great leading branch of the industry of the nation, 
and in fact lies at the foundation of every other 


interest, forming the basis of our commercial and | 


manufacturing prosperity. 

The several leading interests in which our peo- 
ple are engaged are to some extent connected; and 
for success, are partially dependent, one upon the 
other. Still, it should always be borne in mind, 
that among them all, agriculture is the most im- 

rtant. It furnishes a ready employment for a 

arger number of our citizens, and is more essen- 


tially and intimately connected with the well be- . 
ing of our nation than any or all other branches — 
Important as this great ' 


{ 


of industry combined. 
interest is, it has thus far failed to attract, directly, 
the attention of Congress. 
_ The manufacturing interest, though much less 
important, has, for a long series of years, been 
under the guardian care of the Government, and 
has been the subject of special legislation from 
time to time; and by means of this care and pro- 
tection, it has been able to advance steadily against 
many embarrassing difficulties, and achieve much 
which could not have been accomplished without 
governmental aid. 

Commerce, also, has received much attention. 


delivered a few weeks since by 
my honorable friend from Ohio, has attracted 
very general attention, and the responseis coming 


back to us from various directions in terms of | 
high commendation, and with the earnest expres- | 
sion of hope that this Congress may give the sub- 


ject a favorable consideration. A correspondent, 
-whose judgment is entitled to full credit, writes to 
me in relation to the speech alluded to as follows: 

“Thave just finished the reading of Mr. Newron’s ad- 
dress to Congress on the agricultural bureau question. I 
thank him for the effort, and one hundred thousand farm- 
era in the State of New York will also thank him, from 
their inmost hearts, if they get hold of the speech.?? 


The people in whom is embodied all power, and 


. Which shall have special charge in this whole mat- 
| ter; the particular object of which should be to do 
; What individual enterprise cannot accomplish; 
_, and in addition to the collection and distribution 
| of valuable seeds, furnish the results of thorough 
| and carefully-tried experiments; and also recom- 


|| Mend the use of improved farming implements, | 
"and collect models and plans, not only from all ji 


i| parts of our own country, but from foreign coun- 
|| tries; and after a careful examination and trial, 
|i recommend those of value, and reject the worth- 
|| leas. Sucha department, qualified to give proper 


who have a right to be heard, desire a department ` 


ward,” until our nation shall be second to none 

i! on earth in agricultural perfection and greatness. 

|! Inour widely-extended possessions, which abound 
in colleges and minor schools for classical educa- 
tion, I do not know that we have a single agricul- 
tural school suited to the wants of the country. 
We have among us enlightened, enterprising, and 
successful farmers, who are quietly working their 
way along towards distinction as husbandmen, 

, while a large number are toiling hard, riot to pros- 
per, but simply to live. 

We have town, county, and State agricultural 
societies, exerting in most, if not all cases, where 
they exist, a favorable influence. Agricultural 
journals have been very considerably multiplied, 
and scattered over the country, within the last 
twenty years, producing beneficial results. The 

_ agricultural part of the Patent Office reports, like 
| leaven, are beginning to move some of the people. 
But it was not the orginal, nor the present design, 
or expectation, that these reports should super- 
sede ihe necessity of an institution on a more lib- 
eral scale, and better suited to the wants of our 
agricultural population. Many, and tobably 
|| most of the members of this House, who repre- 
| Sent rural districts, are almost daily reminded of 
| the estimate placed upon these reports by their 
„l constituents. They are called for from ali quar- 
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ters, by a very numerous class of our fellow-citi- 
zens; they are sought for with greater eagerness, | 
and prized more highly, and read with more care | 
and profit by the farming community, than every- : 
thing else published by Congress. This single `| 
fact is evidence of the value of the work. From || 
the early dawn of our Government, the minds of 
discerning men have been turned towards this | 
subject. They have been looking with some so- ` 
licitude to the action of every successive Congress, 
with the hope that the importance of the subject 
would secure for it a favorable consideration. 

In the month of March, 1797, General Wash- 
ington, speaking of the importance of an agricul- 
tural department of the Government, used the 
following language: 

“It is probable the next Congess will attend to this sub- 
ject. The present Congress supposed that more important 
business required their attention.” 

From 1797 onward to the present time, the 
claims of agriculture have had the go-by. It is, 
indeed, a matter of wonder, and surprise, that an | 
interest, which in importance and extent, has no | 
rival, and one which is capable of great improve- | 
ment, should have so long been left without a na- 
tional department, to give it strength and vigor. 

Considering our age as a nation, we are agreat 
and prosperous people. This is universally ad- | 
mitted. but we yet have some few facts to learn | 
in regard to farming. i 

Thanks to a kind Providence, the rising gener- : 
ation feel a more lively interest than their fathers, || 
in this matter, and there is reason to hope that the '; 
next generation may know more of agricultural ' 
science than either. 

Comparatively speaking, agriculture overlooks 
and leaves in the shade every other interest. || 
Strike from existence, at a single blow, the whole 
of our manufacturing interest, and, with agricul- 
ture, our people and Government, though crippled, | 
would move on slowly and recover. Let com- | 
merce be annihilated, and still the earth yields ‘| 
food for man, and there would be hope. But blot |: 
out agriculture, and all is gone; civilized man | 
must either cease to exist, or shrink back to a || 
state of existence threefold worse than heathen- | 
ism in ita most objectionable form. But give us |: 
agriculture alone, deprived of every other interest, | 
and we would still live and rise. With the hus- | 
bandman to till the ground, the earth would yield 
food sufficient for all. Clothing also could be sup- | 
plied, with the assistance of that help which God 

as provided for man. ‘‘ Sheseeketh wool and flax, 
and worketh willingly with her hands. She lay- 
eth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold 
the distaff.” 

The postponement, or neglect to legislate for the 
agricultural interests of the people cannot be be- 
cause the subject is not important, nor because the ' 
attention of Gonrress has not been called to it. 
You legislate for a variety of other interests, some 
of which are comparatively trifling. Sectional, 
and even individual interests are cared for, and 
occupy much of your time and treasure, while this 
great interest is not furnished even with a common | 
center, from which to seek information. i 

Specific, familiar information from a feliable 
source, adapted to the capacities and circumstances ; 
of all is wanted; and, I might add, by many ex- - 
pected. 

A national department at the seat of Govern- : 
ment, that will cheer the hearts of all who are 
engaged in rural pursuits, and aid them in pros- - 
ecuting more successfully the business of their : 
calling, would, by encouraging this large class of : 
our population, prove a very certain source of ' 
national wealth, prosperity, and happiness. __ 

Provision is made for educating and training 
young men for the Navy—and rightly, too. | 
At an early period in the history of our Gov- 
ernment, a school was established by its munifi- ; 
cence, and has been continued under its special | 
care and patronage upto the present time, at which ' 
our young men, at the public expense, are thor- | 
oughly educated and carefully trained: in the arts | 
of war—and under the special care of the Govern- | 
ment they are taught how to kill men acientifically . 
—and may we not, with great propriety, inquire | 
if science may not be used, as well to preserve and 


tained? About five millions of our population are 
owners of the soil, and more than three times 
that number are engaged in its cultivation; yet 
the Government has failed, up to this time, to pro- 
vide the means of instruction and encouragement, 
which the relative importance of this great interest 
requires. 

number of the States, within a few years past, 
apparently tired of waiting for the General Gov- 
ernment to move off in this matter as it should do, 
have—very much to their own credit as individ- 
ual States—organized State agricultural societies. 
My own State stands in the foreground in this 


movement; and it affords me great pleasure to be- | 


lieve, that the Empire State will continue to ad- 


` vance its own general prosperity, by furnishing 


such encouragement and instruction to the culti- 
vators of the soil as the importance of this interest 
most urgently demands. 

The State Agricultural Society of New York, 


i 


` of schools of any description. 
: these points for the purpose of showing something 


1 


at a late meeting, passed the following resolutions: - 
& Resolved, That the executive board of the New York | 


State Agricultural Society most cordially approve of the j 


recommendation of the President of the United States, in 
his annual message, for the establishment of an Agricultu- 
ral Bureau, and that we would most respectfully ask for it 
the favorable consideration of Congress, not doubting but 
that a plan may be devised that shall place this important 
interest upon such a foundation as will greatly promote its 
advancement, and increase the resources and prosperity of 
our country. 

“ Resolved, That the secretary be directed to furnish our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress with a copy of 
the foregoing proceedings. 

- & B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary.” 


Asaids to theState society of New York, county ' 


agricultural societies—which have been brought 
into existence by a little encouragement from the 


State-—have, within a few years past, effected a ` 
change almost incredible. In some of these dis- | 


| tricts, previous to such organizations, but few, if 


any, first-rate farm stock could be found. More 
recently, the beautiful and valuable cattle and 


sheep which have been exhibited at some of our ' 
county fairs, might well challenge and receive the . 


admiration of the world. The little encourage- | 


ment given by the State to these societies, ac- 


counts for this change. Men are now seeking | 


instruction. Their energies are aroused. They 


| are inquiring for and procuring the best farmin 


implements; purchasing the best animals to bre 
from that can be procured, no matter what the 
price. They are inquiring for the best rotation in 
crops, that they may get a liberal income from 
their land annually, and at the same time preserve 
the fertility of the soil. 

A very laudable emulation is excited, and men 
are now making vigorous exertions for the credit 
of exhibiting the best animals, and furnishing the 


best and largest crops of grain from their farms, | 


as well as the credit and honor of being the best 
farmers in their county. 

In some of the counties of which I speak, objec- 
tions to agricultural societies, a few years since, 


were frequent and loud; and the friends of im- ! 


provement could hardly hold up their heads 


against the repulsive sneers and taunts of amt 4 i 


with your agricultural societies, and away wit 
your book farming.” 


most of these men, and now there is scarcely a 
man too wise to learn. 

Nearly all admit the wisdom and utility of the 
organization. There are men who, in 1840, on 
account of their strong prejudices, could hardly 
be prevailed upon to attend an agricultural fair, 
that are now equall 
These agricultural fairs usually present much that 


i| is interesting and useful in rural districts, and, in | 
fact, have become the great holidays of theseason, | 
'! bestowed upon them. 


imparting useful lessons of instruction to all who 
attend. 

Sir, cannot, and o 
population of these 
aged to do, not ony 
even much mere? And in what way cana 
tion of the energies of the Government be directed, 


htnot, the whole agricultural 
nited States to be encour- 


where so small a sum of money as is here asked ; 
for, could give promise of such a large amount of , 


good? f 
According to the census of 1850, the value of 
live stock in the United States at that time was 


extend human life, as to destroy it? But where, 
sir, in this country is the school at which a thor- 
ough, scientific, agricultural education can be ob- | 


$552,705,238. Our domestic animals constitute 
a species of property somewhat precarious, being 


But, sir, a very material ; 
change has come over the spirit of the dreams of | ‘ 
‘ partment of agriculture. 


unwilling to stay away. ' 


what some are doing, but |: 
r- ct 
‘ed, | a correct knowledge of the elements of which the 


j 
f 
| 


i! 


| until considered worthless, or nearly so. 


: in these matters. 


subject to disease, and much of which is lost for 
the want of a thorough knowledge of the veter- 
inary art. 

And where, let me again ask, shall a man go 
among the institutions of learning in these United 
States to make himself acquainted with the dis- 


; eases to which our domestic animals are subject, 
| and the judicious treatment and cure of such dis- 
; eases? A school where a thorough education in 


this art can be obtained is not to be found within 
our borders. It must be sought on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

I know, sir, that the bill to which reference has 
been made does not contemplate the establishment 
I call attention to 


of the extent and importance and wants of our 
agriculturaltinterests. 

A further extract from the census returns above 
referred to, will present the magnitude and im- 
portance of this subject in its true light, and in a 
very condensed form. It is as follows: 

* The whole number of acres of improved land in the 
United States, inclusive of Territories, is 112,042,000; the 
value of farming implements and machinery $151 ,820,275 ; 
the value of live stock #$552,705,238 ; the number of bush- 
els wheat raised during the year ending June 30, 1850, 
140,799,230 ; corn in the same period 591,586,053 bushels ; 
199,532,494 pounds of tobacco; 2,474,214 bales of cotton, 
each bale weighing 400 pounds ; 52, 422,797 pounds of wool; 
142,295 gallons of wine; 312,262,286 pounds of butter; 
103,184,586 pounds of cheese; 12,605,384 tons of hay; 
62,182 tons of water-rotted hemp ; 567,749 bushels of flax- 
seed ; 32,759,293 pounds of maple sugar ; 318,644 hogsheads 
of cane sugar, each hogshead weighing t,000 pounds; and 
$27,525,545 worth of home-made manufactures.”’ 


Here we have presented to our view, at a single 
glance, a vast amount of capital, vested in the agri- 
cultural interest of our citizens. This amount, 
large as it now is, must increase annually, as the 
country at the West opens, and is occupied and 
improved. The number of persons engaged in 
cultivating the soil, and in kindred pursuits, must 
also increase. Hence, additional reasons—more 
forcibly urging the formation of a department, 
the particular object of which should be to aid 


| these millions of men in a wise and systematic 


prosecution of the business of their calling. Let 
provision be made for teaching the art of making 


j two blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before—for teaching men how to make ae 


bushels of wheat per acre, grow on lands whic 
Injudicious cultivation, 
This 
can be done. It has been done. And what has 
been done, can be done again. And every farm- 
er, whether on a large, or limited scale, ought to 
know how to do it. 

They also should know the cheapest and best 
way to make a given quantity of pork or beef; 
the kind of food, and the mode of preparing it to 
best effect this object; the proper time and best. 
mode of feeding; the best breed of animale, hav- 
ing particular reference to fattening qualities, and 
the age at which the different species of animals 
will take on flesh to best advantage. Heavy in- 
dividual losses are the consequence of ignorance 
And among our most success- 
ful, intelligent farmers, the number is small who 
cannot yet learn something valuable in this de- 


have been exhausted b 


Experience has clearly demonstrated that it is 


: true economy to resuscitate worn-out lands; and 


also, that the enlightened, intelligent farmer, who 
judges correctly in these matters, will not suffer 
his lands to be exhausted; but, aided by the lights 
of reason and science, he will so distribute his 
crops, and so manage all his farming operations, 
that his lands will produce annually, for any 
length of time, a fair return for the amount of labor 


In some farming districts we meet with lands of - 


i this description, which are said to be exhausted 


and worn out—producing little or nothing; lands 
that were once valuable and productive, now re- 
duced to sterility and barrenness for the want of 


soil is composed, and of the proper method of 
treating it. In our widely-extended domain we 
have every variety of soil m the several variations 
of climate, between warm and cold, which are 
adapted to the growth ofa large number of differ- 
ent agricultural products. There are articles, the 
preducts of warm climates, which grow abund- 
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antly and to great profit at the South, which | 
would not grow at all in the cold, snowy regions | 
of the North, and so vice versa. Light—instruc- ' 


tion—the whys and the wherefores, are wanted | 


ricultural 


relative to the judicious adaptation of 
the best ; 


products to both soil and climate, an 
methods of cultivation. 

There is any amount of mental ability among 
the cultivators of the soil. But it is lamentably 
true that there is a great want of the necessary 
information to give proper direction to the intellect 
and energy now employed in agricultural pursuits. 
What share of our farmers can tell why ashes are 
more valuable as a manure on sand than ona clay | 
soil, or why lime is valuable as a fertilizer on one 
soil and not on another; and, also, why lime in 
one section of the country is valuable asa manure i 
on a particular soil, when, in another section, it is 
entirely powerless on a soil apparently the same? | 
What combination of materials, when compost- ` 
ed, will make the cheapest and best manure? Or, 
why is straw, scattered over a field, and plowed 
under, at one time beneficial, and at another time ; 
injurious to the grain growing over it? What the | 


proper depth of plowing? What the advantage ` 


of sub-soil plowing? Is this kind of plowing 
equally beneficial upon different kinds of soil; and, 
if nat, why? Do plants receive the whole of their 
nourishment from the soil, or part from the atmos- 
phere—and what from each? 
manures which filter downwards, or of those which 
rise as gases, what portions escape into the atmos- 
here without being absorbed by plants, and why ? 
hat modes may be adopted to arrest them until | 
plants can make use of them? What breed of 
cattle, horses, or sheep are best for the farmer? 
Is a cross of any of the different breeds desirable; | 
and, if so, what cross is best ? 

A very extended list of interrogatories upon 
this subject might be added. But who will an- 
swer?—who can give the information which hun- 
dreds and thousands in our rural districts are 
anxious to obtain? A department which will 
furnish information relative to the foregoing inter- : 
rogatories, and many others of a similar character 
which might be added, could not fail to affect. 
favorably a large share of our agricultural popula- 
tion. : 

There is another, and much more numerous 
class who are not anxious for information, who 
might and ought to be enlightened, but are, never- 
theless, perfectly at easein theirignorance. Among 
them are to be found those who rail out indiscrim- 
inately against science when applied to agricul- 
ture, and appear to have come to the conclusion, 
that any fact upon this subject becomes a false- 
hood when printed. This numerous class of men 
should be provided for as an act of charity; their 
ignorance and their delusions should be chased 
away. The scales should be made to fall from 
their eyes, and light should be scattered in their 
pathway until the blind see. 

It is an ancient maxim, and no less ancient than 
true, which says, ‘* Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.” The minds of children and youth 
are vigorous and active. They will not, and should | 


Of the solutions of | 


| and religious institutions, and the general pros- 
| perity of the country, would not rejoice to see the 
: Government moving in this matter? 

Sir, I stand here in my place as the Representa- 
tive of an agricultural district. The great mass of 
my constituents are farmers, industrious, intelli- 
gent, virtuous, and patriotic; and their humble 
Representative on this floor is also a farmer. He 
was bred a farmer; his whole life has been spent 
in cultivating the soil, and for aught that appears 
he stands nearly alone as a practical farmer among 
the members of this House. 

Then, sir, is it not fit, and proper, that I plead 
hefore this House the cause of farmers enm 
and the cause of my constituents in particular? Is 
it not right that I call the attention of Congress 
to a subject with which all their business trans- 
actions are most intimately connected? I ask not 
for them any share of the public domain; but I 
' do ask, most earnestly, that Congress will assist 

them, in improving and using, to the very best 
advantage, what they now or hereafter may right- 
. fully possess. 


i| THE COMPROMISE—PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
DATES. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. S. ASHE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
! June 25, 1852. 


i _ The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
' State of the Union on the Deficiency Bill— 


į 


i Mr. ASHE said: 


Mr. Cuarrman : My purpose in rising to ad- 
dress the committee, is to make exclusively a po- 
liticalspeech, and I would not even for this purpose 
consume your valuable time, if it were not for 
my desire to make a personal explanation. This 


`, indulgence, I conceive, will be the more readily 


granted me, as it is the first time during this ses- 
sion I have claimed the attention of the committee 
for an object not strictly and properly under con- 
sideration. It is well known, Mr! Chairman, both 
here and at home, that I am an humble, but un- 
compromising adherent and advocate of the creed 
of the Democratic State-Rights school, and that 


I have always believed and maintained that the || 


:| preservation of the political institutions of our 
(| country depended upon the developments, in their 
|i full force and vigor, of the principles of this party. 
‘| Under the influence of this conviction, and doubt- 
i less instigated by a truly filial love for the State, 

which I in part represent, I hesitated not, during 
| the last Congress, to throw myself in opposition to 
|| what has been misnameéd the compromise meas- 
|, ures. I refer to those heterogeneous bills reported 
| to the Senate by the compromise committee. So 
| hostile I deemed these measures to the constitu- 
| tional rights of the several States com osing this 
| Confederacy; so unjust, oppressive, and insulting, 
| to the Scole I represent, that if I know myself I 
| would rather have seen the roof of this noble Hali 
; fall, and in its fall crush every member of that 
Congress, than that they should have become the 
laws of the land. 


not, be idle. If not employed about something 
useful, they are very likely to be in mischief, | 
which too often proves to be the first step towards 


crime. If you would make our young men use- ` 


ful, virtuous, and happy, train them to habits of , 
industry. If you would keep them from the, 
haunts of dissipation and crime, furnish them with 
useful employment, and offer them such instruc- | 
tion and such facilities for conducting farming | 
Operations as will make the business inviting an 

P easant. Make farming what it ought to be, both 
ucrative and honorable; place it in the way to 
distinction and eminence, and you will allure to its 
embrace thousands who otherwise, 
in the balmy shades of id! 
be drawn into | 


p man 
and crime, 


age order 
gion. Who that regards the ' 


generation, the perpetuity and 


ould be a national effort, in an indi- | 


welfare of the rising 1 what banners the 
|| always acknowled 


But the will of Congress determined otherwise; 
and odious as they were, they have become the 


` settled laws of the land; and in conjunction with 
them, as a propitiation for the offended dignity | 


and invaded rights of the South 


` » Congress passed 
what is known as the fugitiv 


; practical value of this law I never very highly ap- 
the light of an ; 


| preciated, but regarded it more in 
i experiment, by the operation of w 
: able touchstone, we could test Northern feelin 
,, By it we could judge whether the Federal Con 
: tution or the 
; govern and control our Northern friends. 
| View of this law was not peculiar to me or to the 
South. On the contrary, highly distinguished and 
(| Worthy patriots of the North considered it in the 
`. same light, and hesitated not to grapple with the 
| political monster, 
ciple, 
monster lashed and struggled, but his struggles 
ji were rather the convalsions of death than aspira- 
|, tions for victory. Sir, the South owes a debt of 
|| gratitude to those great patriots. I care not under 
y may range themselves, I will 
ge the obligation. 


:, allow meto act otherwise, although, s 


It was the force of this feeling which induced 
me some months since to vote for a suspension of 
the rules, in order to enable my worthy friend 
from Indiana (Mr. Fircy] to introduce his com- 
| promise resolutions, though strongly opposed to 
either House of Congress passing isolated resolu- 
tions, either for the purpose of affirming or dis- 
affirming the efficiency of general laws, yet, under 
the circumstances, my sense of duty would not 
ubsequently, 
when resolutions on the same subject were offered 
by my honorable friend from Georgia, [Mr. Jac- 
son,] with the amendments of his colléague, (Mr. 
Hintyer,]I voted against each; for each were 
devoid of any recommendation which would jus- 
tify me in sustaining them. Neither of the two 
| latter could be considered as an extension of the 
right hand of fellowship—as the offering of the 
olive branch of peace and good-will from the 


H 


< North. Sir, I was slow to believe that any revo- 


the hydra, the higher-law prin- | 
with both sword and seething iron. The | 


lution had taken place in Northern sentiments on 
this subject; but recent developments have satisfied 
‘me that, under the vigorous blows of the friends 
| of the Constitution, fanaticism has been made to 
; “lick the dust.” 
| Among these developments, the action of the 
‘ late Democratic National Convention in Baltimore 
is of itself overwhelming. Personally, I desired 
no addition to the platform of 1844 and 1848 to 
be adopted by that body. They were sufficient, 
if adhered to in good faith, to insure protection to 
‘ the rights of the States, and this is all we de- 
manded; but our Northern friends said, ‘* No, we 
; have fought the great battle, we have overcome 
the enemies of the Constitution, and the result of 
| Our victory we want incorporated in our national 
| platform.” Sir, such an appeal, when addressed 
to the generosity and patriotism of any, even the 
most ultra Southern man, was irrisistible. It was 
the fresh laurel of a glorious victory most feel- 
ingly wound around the bleeding heart of the 
South. It was an assurance that the doctrine of 
| the State-Rights Republican party had regained 
| its ascendency. Sir, I will read to the House a 
few of the resolutions constituting this platform: 
“9. That Congress has no power under the Constitution 
to interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the. 
| several States, and that such States are the sole and proper 
judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs not 
i prohibited by the Constitution ; that all efforts of the Ab- 
; olitionists or others made to induce Congress to interfere 
: with questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in rela- 


tion thereto, are calculated to lead to the most alarming and 
dangerous consequences ; and that all such efforts have an 


.. inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of the peo- 


le, and endanger the stability and permanency of the 

nion, and ought not to be countenanced by any friend of 
our political institutions. 

“ Resolved, That the foregoing proposition covers and 
was intended to embrace the whole subject of slavery agita- 


j; tion in Congress, and therefore the Democratic party of 
i! the Union, standing upon this national platform, will abide 


| by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts known as 
the compromise measures, settled by the last Congress—the 
act for the reclaiming of fugitives from service or labor in- 
cluded, which act, being designed to carry out an express 
provision of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity thereto, 
be repealed, or so changed as to destroy or impair its effi- 
ciency. 

“Resolved, That the Democratic party will resist alt 
attempts at renewing in Congress, or out of it, the agitation 
of the slavery question, under whatever shape or color the 
attempt may be made. ?? 


These resolutions are clear, perspicuous, and 
forcible. No skeptic can doubt their meaning. 
No State-Rights patriot can deny their truth. 


i But, however strongly their intrinsic merit may 
e slave law. The, 


demand our admiration, the utmost unparalleled 


! 


hich, as a valu- | 
gs. | 
sti- ; 
ictates of the higher law was to 
This ` 


unanimity by which they were adopted by the 
Convention, representing as it did the Democrac 

of every Northern State, should disarm us of all 
opposition. Although nota delegate, I was present 
at the Convention, and occupying a most favor- 
able position for both hearing and seeing, I feel no 
hesitation in saying, that out of the two hundred 
‘and eighty-seven delegates present, not five dis- 
` senting voices were heard upon their adoption. It 


: has been asserted that many members had left the 


Convention before these resolutions were adopted. 
This is, to my certain knowledge, unequivocally 
false. The Convention was full; was crowded 
fully as much as it had been at any previous time 
during its proceedings. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I most 
, my Southern State-Rights brethren to give these 
_ additional resolutions a fair and attentive consid- 
i eration, Do they not cover the whole ground? 


earnestly invite 


1952.} 


The Compro 
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Do not the constitutional rights of the States find 
in them ample protection? What stronger, what | 
more grateful assurance could we ask at the hands | 
of our Northern friends? Let us, then, draw the | 
pall of oblivion over our past differences, and put- 
ting our shoulders to the wheel, raise up from her 
beam ends the good old ship Constitution; clear 
out her hold, clear otf her deck, and being manned 
with a true and loyal crew, with the best of com- 
manders, bid her most heartily, ‘ God speed her 
way!” banishing from our bosoms all uneasiness 
and anxiety for her future destiny. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said all I intended to 
say when l obtained the floor; but having alluded 
to the noble crew, and most excellent commander, 
in whose hands we intend to put the good old 
ship for safe-keeping, I should do violence to my 
own feelings if I did not say a few words regard- 
ing their qualifications. The crew is the Ameri- 
can Democracy; and being one of them, a becom- 
ing modesty will only allow me to say that they 
never failed to sustain their commanders in all 
worthy and patriotic efforts to preserve the Con- : 
stitution. Prosperity may sometimes blind them | 
to the necessity of vigilance, and unsailor-like re- i; 
missness may make them careless and apathetic; 
but when the trusty pilot from his watchpost calls 
aloud, ‘‘ Breakers!” ‘* Breakers ahead !” each and 
every man will be found in his proper place, ready 
and anxious to do his utmost in the discharge of 
his duty. Who are to be our commanders? Gen- 
eral Franklin Pierce and Colonel William R. King. 
Some eight years since, I was placed, by the par- 
tiality of my friends, on the electoral ticket of 
Polk and Dallas. Frequently I had a scoffing 
question, intended more for obloquy than inform- 
ation: “ Who is James K. Polik?” pointed at me. 
In the fullness of folly the same question may 
again be asked, and in an anticipated replyshereto, | 
I will retort: ‘* Did not the American Democracy 
then inform you by their triumphant election of 
Mr. Polk, who he was?” And did not the great 
wisdom of his Administration confirm the pro- 
priety of his election? But I will give the inform- 
ation During a period of service in Congress for 
ten years, four in this House and six in the Sen- 
ate, notwithstanding his position was conspicu- 
ous, and his efforts, in support of those great Dem- 
ocratic measures, under the happy influence of 
which our country bounded with giant strides 
from a state of great pecuniary perplexity and 
embarrassment to its present acme of greatness, |; 
were bold, vigorous, and effective, yet such was |, 
the reserve and modesty of General Pierce’s char- | 
acter that the world knows but little of his private j 
and social history. j ji 


Benjamin Pierce, a revolutionary hero, who, at a || 
very early age volunteered as a private in the first : 
company that was raised fer the defense of Boston. 
In that capacity his maiden sword was first un- 
sheathed at the battle of Bunker Hill. From that 
time until the conclusion of the war, like the immor- 
tal Chevalier Bayard, Semper paratus was always 
his maxim. His country first, his country last, 
his country forever, was the overruling and ab- 
sorbing feeling of his heart. From the loins of 
such a father no son less worthy, less patriotic . 
than Franklin Pierce, could have sprung. After 
the acknowledgment of our independence, he re- 
tired from public service, converting the weapons 
of war into the implements of husbandry. As 
his war services were great, his heart humane and 
benevolent, his patriotism warm and energetic, it 
is no wonder that he enjoyed in unbounded degree 


the affection of the people of New Hampshire. | 


For how can a people more honor themselves than 
by bestowing confidenceupon those citizens whose 
lives have been an illustration of private worth 
and patriotic devotion? Democracies have been 
branded as fickle and ungrateful, but I am proud 
to say, that the American Democracy, in this wise, 
has never blurred its escutcheon. No deserving 


face. Federal obloquy has reproved this noble 
son of the granite State with being illiterate. 
distinguished model orator of the W ig party,some | 
twelve years since, on the eve of a presidential 
election, when the public mind was held in over- 


common distinction of the days, declared, ‘in 
revolutionary times there were no Sabbaths.” 


up, and 


A ii ‘stamp with disapprobation, in the most express 
;: ‘upon the subject.’ 
h A ae ii make a 
whelming agitation, so even as to forget the || 


| History, both publicand private, informs us more 


correctly that in those great times which tried 
men’s souls, the schoolmaster dared not go abroad. 


His scholars were warriors, his discipline was suc- . 
‘ceeded by drum and fife. Then should it be a 

reproach that General Pierce was illiterate? But, ` 
however this may be, yet one fact is certain, he | 


was possessed, in an eminent degree, of that. strong 
old-tashioned common sense, which enabled him 
to construe the Constitution of our country in a 
republican manner. He was also known as a 
warm and zealous advocate of the State-Rights 
party. 

In explanation of this I will relate an anecdote, 
which is given upon such high authority that its 
authenticity cannot be questioned. When General 
Pierce was Governor of New Hampshire, he was 
engaged in writing a message to the Legislature. 
He got bothered in his mind how to spell a word. 
“ Frank,” said he, who was sitting by, “how 
the devil do you spell but?” Frank spelled the word 


` for him, emphasizing each letter very distinctly. | 
replied the war- : 


“ Be hanged to these little words,” 
worn soldier, “ they bother me; but, Frank, when 
I come to Constitution I can spell that without 
looking into a book.” 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, he not only spelled it, but 


i read it well, and what is much more important, 
; he transmitted his reading of it to his sons, ard 
; that reading is reflected in every word and line in 


the platform on which his son, General Franklin 
Pierce, now stands as a candidate for that office 
which is the highest the American people can 
bestow upon any of its citizens. General Pierce 
died, as he lived, a poor man; but’a rich legacy 
did he leave his sons, in that example of social and 
public worth which he manifested through his 
whole life. Such is the stock of which General 
Franklin Pierce is the cion. 


After finishing his schooling at Amherst, Gen- 
eral Franklin Pierce for a while discharged the 
duties of deputy sheriff in his native county, where- 
by he collected the means to pursue the study of 
the law, and very soon after obtaining his license 
he was elected to represent his county in the Legis- 
lature, in the various proceedings of which, for 


several years, both as a member and as the pre- 
siding officer, he bore a conspicuous part. In 1833 
he was returned as a member of Congress from his 


district. This was an eventful period in our po- 


litical history. In the year preceding, General ; ; 
rative sense of | Legislature of the State of Vermont, protesting 


Jackson had, from a high and im 
duty, vetoed the monster bank bill, and the great 


| money monopoly of the country had put on its 
armor for a mortal combat. 
i || arms were spread over the whole country. Legis- 
General Pierce was the younger son of General | Ja 


Its golden Briarean 


tures were tampered with, politicians were bought 


obloquy were showered upon all who dared to 
stand by the second father of his country. The 


conflict was indeed great, but great as it was, it 


had no fears for the chivalrous soul of General 
Pierce. Sir, a recourse to the debates in that and 


the next Congress, will fully attest both his great 
readiness and his great capacity to roll back upon 


the bank minions the storm by which they vain! 


hoped to crush theold hero. Onall of these issues, - 
his votes invariably accord with those of the late 
President Polk, Dromgoole of Virginia, and Mc- `: 
Kay of North Carolina. Better company you could i 


not find for a Democrat. 


It was during the last term of his services in | 
this House that abolition first began to raise its | 
evil crest in the Northern States, and as General . 
Pierce’s conduct upon this subject will be made 


the theme of much disputation, the committee will 
excuse me for transcribing his opinions, given in 
his own language. On the 18th day of December, 


: 1835, we find him not only voting with the South 
‘ against the reception of a petition to abolish sla- 
: very in the District of Columbia, 
| the course of the petitioners as fraught with incal- | 
gon of hers can ever complain that she averted her $ 


but denouncing 


culable mischief to the whole country, and em- 
phatically declaring ‘that he was prepared to 


‘and unequivocal terms, the whole movement 
Again, in 1836, rising to 
personal explanation, and to defend him- 
self from aspersions thrown upon his character 
by some Abolitionists of New Hampshire, he re- 
iterates the same well-founded opinion, and intro- 
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ublic opinion assailed by every con- | 
ceivable device; reproach, abuse, and unmeasured | 


li 
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duced to the notice of the House the following 
| resolutions, as expressing his own views and the 
` views of his constituents: 
i “ Resolved, That the regulation of master and slave is 
| a matter exclusively within the regulation of the State in 
which it exists, and that any interference by the inhabitants 
of other States in regard to it is not only unauthorized and 
intrusive, but faithless and dishonorable, as being against 
the letter and spirit of the sacrd@ compact which binds us 
together. 

“ Resolved, That those who promote inflammatory dis- 
cussions, and are guilty of disseminating among the slaves 
of the South publications, the tendency of which is to incite 
servile insurrections, are regarded by us as persons prompted 
by the most reckless wickedness, or by an insane fanati- 
cism, fully as mischievous in its consequences. ?”? 

But, Mr. Chairman, independent of these open 
and manly professions of his determination to 
. maintain the constitutional rights of all the States, 
we have the “ strongest record” evidence, as con- 
tained in the Journals of this House, establishing 
the same fact. Sir, during his four years’ connec- 
tion with this body many were the attempts made 
by the Abolitionists to have their hellish purposes 
recognized as proper and lawful. The Southern 
delegation was under constant excitement, but 
never in any of these trying emergencies was the 
vote of General Pierce given otherwise than in 
| Support of the South. In 1836 he was elected 
,@ member of the United States Senate. In hia 
elevation to this new position, no longer repre- 
senting a district, but a State at large, do we find 
| him either changing or faltering? No, sir, noth- 
ing of the kind. Sun true to his constitutional 
: principles, ** he warred to the knife, and the knife to 
. the hilt,” against all attempts at agitation. Plant- 
ing himself under the banners of Mr. Calhoun, he 
was never known to differ from that able and 
faithful champion of the South in all his attempts 
to ward off the fatal blow aimed at our prosperity, 
' On December 27th, 1837, Mr. Calhoun intro- 
duced in the Senate a series of resolutions setting 
forth the rights of the States under the Federal 
compact, and denouncing all interference by Con- 
. gress, directly or indirectly, mediately or immedi- 
i, ately, with the institution of slavery. These res- 
,| olutions met with the strong opposition of many 
ifs 
i: in the Senate who had before stood firmly by us, 
i but Franklin Pierce was not one of them. ~ His 
, love of principle knew of no abatement, his deter- 
| mination lacked no vigor, his vote was uniformly in 
| favor of theiradoption. Onthe 9th January, 1838, 
Mr. Prentice presented petitions adopted by the 


;. against theannexation of Texas, and against the ex- 

1; Istence ofslavery in the District of Columbia. These 

i! resolutions coming from a member of the Confed- 

ji eracy, were, asa matter of etiquette, received, but 

|| were instantly laid upon the table by a decided 
| vote, General Pierce voting with the Southern 
delegation in the affirmative. This strong and 
constant opposition to their views of course made 
. General Pierce obnoxious to the A bolitionists, and 
in order to perplex him in the discharge of his 
duties, they enlisted in their unholy crusadesome of 
his personal friends, whose application, they sup- 
posed, would claim more attention at his hands, 
and accordingly we find, un the 2Ist February, 

1839, a memorial from such persons was received 

by him. The Congressional reports show what 

disposition he made of it: 

“Mr. Pierce presented the memorial of George Gates and 
others, legal voters of the town of Antrim, New Hamp- 
shire; praying for the abolition of slavery in this District. 

i Ţ7 “Mr. P. said thatthe memorial came to him accompanied 
by a letter from a highly-respectable clergyman residing in 
his native County. The letter says, ‘ though we are aware 
that your views may not correspond with those of the peti- 

: tionérs, they have no doubt of your readiness to present a 
respectful petition, coming from any portion of the citizens 

|. of New Hampshire.’ 

“ Itis certainly no task to present the memorial, and yet 

T cannot in justice to my own convictions of duty comply 

` with the request without expressing my deep regret, that 

these petitioners, many of whom J am sure are actuated by 

| pure motives, should so far mistake their own moral re- 

| sponsibilities, and the power and duty of Congress in rela- 
| tion to this subject. 

'  * E do earnestly hope that every honest man who has sin- 

|: Cerely at heart the best interests of the slave and the mas- 

:' ter, may no longer be governed by a blind zeal and impulse, 

but be led to examine this subject, so full of delicacy and 
; danger in all its bearings, and that when called upon to lend 
their names and influence to this cause of agitation, they 
| may remember that we live under a written Constitution, 
| which is the panoply and protection of the South as well 
| as the North; that it covers the entire Union, and is equally 
| a guarantee for the unmolested enjoyment of the domestic 
institutions of all its parts; and I trust further, that they 
will no longer close their eyes to the fact that, so far as those 
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in whose welfare they express so much feeling are con- 
cerned, this foreign interference has been, and must inev- 
itably continue to be, evil, and only evil.” 

I beg that the committee will examine closely 
this exposition of his views. Here we have a 
clear and unequivocal declaration that it would be 
both “a violation of duty and an assumption of 
power,” for Congress to undertake any legislation 
upon the subject of slavery in this 
the reckless fanatics are solemnly warned that we 
live under a written Constitution which is the 
panoply and protection of the South as well as 
the North. That it covers the entire Union, and 
is equally a guarantee for the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of the domestic institutions of all its parts. 


Mr. Chairman, [ will not further follow the | 
Congressional record ef General Pierce, but, col- ; 


lecting his different votes, will append them in the 
form of a note to my speech. 


that General Pierce carried with him in his retire- 
ment from the councils of his country the same 
indomitable love for the Constitution which he had 
exhibited in Congress. In 1844 and 1845, the 
public mind was much agitated by the contem- 

lated annexation of Texas, and many of the 
Korten politicians, who had professed friend- 


ship for the South, fearing that this step would 


` enhance our power too much, backslided, and | 


threw themselves in direct opposition to that 
measure. It was not so with General Pierce. 
Considering Texas, although nominally separated ' 
as ‘‘ blood of our blood, flesh of our flesh,” he be- 
came one of the warmest advocates for its annex- 


And in conclusion | 
of my remarks upon this subject, will only add, :: 


ation, and when a distinguished Democrat of his : 


State, (Mr. Haxe,] beguiled by the corrupt ap- 
pliances of the Free-Soilers, came out in opposition 
to that great national measure, he again appeared 
upon the political battle-field, and never ceased his 
efforts until he drove him from his party, and 


destroyed him in the State. But, sir, on a more '| 


recent occasion, which is still fresh in our mem- 
ory, we find a similar display of zeal and devotion 
for the preservation of the peace and quiet of the 
country. Some twelve months since, the Democ- 
racy of the State of New Hampshire held a State 
Convention, and nominated a Mr. John Atwood 
for Governor. At the time of his nomination, 
Mr. Atwood was supposed to be in favor of the 
execution of the fugitive slave law; but, subse- 
quently, on expressing his hostility to it, General 
Pierce immediately summoned another convention, 
rescinded the previous nomination, and, taking 
the stump in favor of the second nominee, he 
ceased not his efforts until his election was triumph- 
antly secured. 
the same unbending, granite-like loyalty to the 
Constitution governed and controlled him. Mr. 
Chairman, in contemplation of this record, I feel 
warranted in saying that there is no Southern Dem- 
ocrat whose heart does not leap with joy at the 
privilege of voting for General Franklin Pierce. 


REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 


We have been informed that General Pierce is 
a radical Democrat, a most bitter partisan, and 
the intimation is most shrewdly made that, in 
case of his election, the official guillotine will be 
put into active operation. Sir, though the Dem- 
ocratic party has never sought success by the idle 
clap-trap declarations ‘of non-removalsand of pro- 
scribing proscription,” yet the bold and manly 
denunciation of the tricks of the Harrison cam- 
paign by General Pierce should afford us the most 
satisfactory assurance that he never would follow 
in their footsteps; and instead of a reckless and 
indiscriminate proscription for opinion’s sake, he 
would make the conduct of the officers the stand- 
ard for removal. But in order that I may not do 
him any injustice, I will quote his own words, as 
found in his speech made in the Senate in 1842, 
It will be recollected about this time that Mr. 
Webster, then Secretary of State, had published a 
letter of admonition to office-holders, which, by 
many of the Democratic party, was considered as 
invading the inalienable rights of freemen. In 
condemnation of the opinions expressed in this 
document, and with regard to the removal of 
one General Pierce makes the following re- 
marks: : 


£e There is but one sensible, practical rute upon this sub- 
ject. Ifthe discretion of the office-holders will not observe 
it, let them feel the effect of it. it is this: When a publie 


Whether in office or out of office, , 


istrict, and || 


poses, prostitutes it for political ends, or in any way abuses 
the trust confided in him, to promote the objects ofa party, 
he should be removed, and so far as I know my party yield 
to that principle their cordial assent. But when you tran- 
scend this, you assail the public officer in the free and un- |i 
embarrassed exercise of his inalienable rights, secured to 
him by the Constitution, as a man and a citizen.” 
* * * * * * 
“No, sir; no! If liberty shall not become a mere 
name, this bold invasion by the Executive of the rights of |: 


officer neglects the duties of his office for political pur- | 
| 
I 
| 


* 


: the man and the citizen will be invoked to arouse popular | 


: humble, and perhaps dependent, officer, whose eyes fall 


indignation in many a contest, long after your bones and 
mine will have mingled with our mother earth. Let the 


tremblingly upon this circular, turn them from it to the 
Constitution of his country, and learn that every citizen of 


: the Republic, whether learned or unleamed, high or low, 


j 


| the friends of the old soldiers, and an attempt has 


| will show the unprejudiced and fair-minded, |; 


! argument, General Pierce says: 


: count of the indigence of the family ; they were in easy; if 


rich or poor, in office or in the walks of private life, is of ; 
right entirely unshackled in the exercise of thought and 
speech, so far as the elective franchise is concerned, and . 
remember that any attempt to abridge that right, come from 
what quarter it may, is usurpation.” 

PENSION SYSTEM. 


But, Mr. Chairman, appeals have been made to 


been made to excite against General Pierce ill-will 
and prejudice, on the ground that he was oppad 
to the establishment of the pension system. True, 
sir, he was opposed to the adoption of this policy |, 
by our country, and why? Because he foresaw || 
that it was fraught with the same demoralizing 

effects upon our national character which it had | 
produced in Old England. He foresaw that it |’ 


. would be a precedent by the use of which artful : 


and selfish demagogues would justify the most _ 
reckless and unwarrantable squandering of the |. 
ublic property. And I appeal to our daily legis- |: 
ation, Mr. Chairman, as a proof that his appre- ; 
hensions were not groundless. What restraint ; 
have we upon the most reckless squandering of | 
the public property? None whatever. 

But, not satisfied with condemning General 
Pierce for his opposition to the general pension 
system, our opponents have selected the case of 
Mrs. Harrison, as a point of attack. I will quote 
apart of his speech upon this occasion, which | 


whether he was right or not. In the course of his 


« Without any feelings adverse to this claim, politically 
or otherwise, he protested against any legislation based | 
upon our sympathies. He protested against the power and |' 
dominion of that ‘inward arbiter,’ which, in private life, 
was most sure to lead us right, but as public men, and dis- 
posers of the public money, was sure to lead us wrong. It 
made a vast difference whether we paid the money from 
our own pockets, or drew it from the pockets of our con- 
stituents. He knew his own weakness upon this point 
personally, but it would be his steady purpose, in spite of |: 
taunts and unworthy imputations, to escape from it as the || 
representative of others. This claim was not made on ac- 


not affluent circumstances. It was not for loss of life, or 
limb, or property, in the military service of his country, ` 
which has been heretofore the exclusive basis of pensions, 
but it was for the civil services of General Harrison, this |' 
claim was set up. This would be a broad and dangerous |: 
departure from anything which has yet been done from the 
commencement of the Government. In this country we 
have, thank God, not yet reached the day, when we ac- 
knowledge, by a system of partial legislation, the distinc- 
tions of place or of rank, and if you pass this bill, for the |i 
same reasons, and under the influence of like impulses, 
you ought, and you are authorized to grant similar relief to 
the humblest widow of the humbiest clerk in your civil de- 
partments, and, in all probability, many of those could make 
an appeal a thousand times stronger to our sympathies.” 
Such, Mr. Chairman, „were the considerations |; 
which induced General Pierce to oppose this claim, | 
and who will deny their strength or justice? But, | 
our records show another application from another |. 
individual, for a pension, and as I believe General |: 
Pierce was on the Committee of Pensions when |' 
it was rejected, I will explain who it was made by, 
and for what reasons it was rejected. In the year 
1836, Major General Winfield Scott applied for a | 
pension, then holding his present actual rank in 
the United States Army by brevet. It was rejected, 
on the ground that the only law under which the | 
claim could be allowed, was passed for the benefit ' 
of wounded seamen, and was passed with the view | 
of promoting enlistments. As the committee were | 
not aware of any personal wound or affliction, re- | 
ceived by the applicant in the service of his coun- | 
try, they were compelled to report adversely to | 
his application. Ido not know that any attempt 
has been made to censure General Pierce for the 
rejection of this claim; but in order to prevent its | 
being done, I will state, from the time that General 
Scott was breveted as Major General,in 1814,to the || 
present hour, he has been receiving an annual in- 


i 


come from the Government of upwards of $6,000, 
which in the aggregate amounts to the round sum 
of $228,000. This application, Mr. Chairman, 
made by General Scott fora pension, shows inthe 
most glaring light, the pernicious evils of the pen- 
sion system. It engenders a feeling that our Gov- 
ernment should be thearchitect of private fortunes— 
that from its coffers the streams of individual wealth 
and emolument should flow, and it requires but a 
moment’s reflection to show that the consequences 
upon our national character and national manners 


. would be highly pernicious. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

We are told hy one of the Government organs, 
published in this city, that General Pierce is a 
tight-laced Democrat, and if elected will oppose 
all endowments of railroads with the public lands, 
and all the improvements of rivers and harbors by 
the United States. These objections are made 


| with the view of prejudicing the Western feeling 
; against the nominees of the Democratic party. 


Sir, I fear not its effects. The Democracy of the 
Northwest understand too well the structure of 


i our Government to condemn a great statesman, 


because he has made, in his legislative careet, the 
Constitution of his country his only guide. A 
kindred attempt has been made in my State, on 
the same grounds, to prove that General Pierce is 
hostile to North Carolina, because he voted against 
a general river and harbor bill, which, by chance, 
included a small appropriation for that State. By 
the same reasoning, Mr . Chairman, I may be con- 
demned as hostile to North Carolina, for during 
the last Congress I gave a like vote upon a simi- 
lar bill. But I flatter myself, sir, that it would 
be very hard to make any Whig or Democrat in 


_ that State believe that I was hostile to its inter- 


ests, oy that I did not always hold her interests 
nearest to my heart. Sir, however strongly we 
may desire the full development of her resources, 
the Democracy of North Carolina fully appreciate 
the fact that we live under a written constitution, 
and that if that constitution can be violated to 
open rivers, and to make and clear out harbors, 
when such works are not of national importance, 
it can be violated by Congressional majorities for 
oy and all purposes whatsoever. General Pierce 
will doubtless, if elected, use all his influence to 


: restrain the Government within its constitutional 
: limits; but if Congress in its action shall observe 


those limits, no man who knows his character 


! can for a moment believe he would interfere to 


obstruct this legislation. 
I have now, Mr. Chairman, in a rapid manner, 


' glanced at General Pierce’s political career, and in 


conclusion will say that I fully accord in the high 
compliment paid to him by the Hon. James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania: 


“ No candid and honorable man of any party well ac- 
quaisted with General Pierce will, I am convinced, deny 
to him the intellectual qualifications necessary to render his 


_ administration of the Government wise, able, and success- 


ful. Besides, unless I am greatly mistaken, he possesses 


: determination of character and energy of will, without 


which no individual is fitted to perform high and responsi- 
ble executive and administrative duties, such as pertain to 
the office of President of the United States. My own ob- 


: servation, as well as the history of the world, have taught 


me that these are qualities which do not always belong to 
great Senators and distinguished orators.” 

Mr. Chairman, the Democracy of our country, 
knowing that in the civil administration of our 
Government a wise use of the pen is of greater 
value than a burnished sword, have never in their 
selections of candidates made military prowess 


_ the standard of political and civil worth; but as 


our opponents have selected the greatest military 
captain of the age as their standard-bearer, we 
shrink not from putting in competition with him 
the actions of one of his subaltern-officers. 
‘When General Pierce retired from the political 
arena in 1842, it was his determination to devote 
his future life to his professional labors. Mr. 
Polk, on the formation of his Cabinet, offered him 


. the high position of being his constitutional advi- 


ser. ‘This honor he declined, and professing the 
greatest confidence in Mr. Polk’s wisdom to ad- 
minister the Government, declared he never again 


: expected to enter into the service of his country, un- 


less it should be engaged in a war, in which case a 
sense of duty would not allow him to remain at 
home. War did come, and as soon as the fact 
was announced, we find the illustrious Senator 
enlisting as a mere private in a volunteer eompany, 
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ready to sacrifice station, comfort, and pleasure, to 
serve his country. The blood of his patriotic 
father had not yet run out—the one, a private at 
Bunker’s Hill, the other a private for the Mexi- 
can fields. Mr. Polk forced a commission upon 
him. Did hedishonor it? What say his com- 
manding officers in their official reports? 

Extract from General Scott’s report of the bat- 
tles of Contreras and Churubusco: 


« Accordingly the*two advanced divisions and Shields’s 
brigade marched from Contreras under the immediate ord2rs 
of Major General Pillow, who was now joined by the gal- 


lant Brigadier General Pierce, of his division, personally 


thrown out of activity the evening before by a severe hurt 
received from the fall of his horse. Next (but alt in ten 
minutes) I sent Pierce, (just able to keep the saddle,) with 
his brigade, conducted by Captain Lee, engineer, by a third 
road a little further to the left, to attack the enemy’s right 
and rear, in order to favor the movement upon the convent, 
and cut off the retreat upon the capital. 


'. bore a most conspicuous part for the exhibition of all the 
: elements that combine to make a great captain—patience | 


“ Brigadier General Pierce, from the hurt of the evening ` 


before, under pain and exhaustion, fainted in the action. 


Several other changes in the command occurred on this , 


field.” 


Extract from the report of. MajorGeneral Worth, 
dated August 23, 1847: ` , 

“The division commander cannot forego the opportunity 
presented, to acknowledge his obligations and express his 
admiration of the gallant bearing of Major General Pillow 
and Brigadier Generals Shields, Cadwalader, and Pierce, 
with whom he had the gratification of concert and cod per- 
ation at various critical periods of the conflict.?? 

On the 22d of August, two days after these 
great and decisive battles, General Pierce was ap- 
pointed by General Scott one of the American 
Commissionersin settling the terms of an armistice 
between the armies of the United States and Mex- 
ico, and, with Generals Quitmanand P. F. Smith, 
executed that delicate and honorable trust. 

The storming of Chepultepec, on the 13th of 
September, was the at one, amidst the glorious 
achievements of „the vall 
General Pierce did not participate. He was then 


ey of Mexico, in which i. strife? Our admiration knew no bounds, for we felt that 


confined to his bed by sickness, and we have been ` 


credibly informed, that notwithstanding his great 
debility at times, and the severe injury at the bat- 


fi 2 
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tle of Contreras, it was the only occasion when | 


he was off duty from the time he landed at Vera 
Cruz till he left the city of Mexico for the States. 

General Pillow, in his report of the storming of 
Chepultepec, thus alludes to the commander of his 
first brigade: 

“I regret that I was deprived 
brave, talented, and accomplished 
who was confined to a sick bed,” 

Such are the official reports of the conduct of 
General Pierce by his superiors in command at 
the time. No comment is necessary. 

I will now furnish a few extracts from the 
newspapers of the day. .Many more might be 
furnished; but I deem it unnecessary. Some of 
them are extracts from letters from the Army, and 
some the remarks of editors. 

Extract from a letter from an officer in the 9th 
regiment, to his friends at home. Speaking of 
General Pierce, he says: 


& I am sorry he is going, as I don’t know of a man who 
would do better for the men under his command, or one 
that the soldiers would like so well. Bravery goes a great 
way toward making a man respected in the Army, and 


during the action, of my 
brigadier, General Pierce, 


General Pierce has as good a reputation for that as even his | 


immediate commander, General Pillow. I imagine | can 
see him now upon that black horse atContreras. He gave 
us a word or two as we filed past in a shower of shot and 
shells, in return for which we gave himacheer. I saw 
him, too, at Churubusco, notwithstanding he was hardly 
able to sit on his horse, with the bullets flying round him.” 


Extract from the report of Major General Pil- 
low of the battles of Contreras and Churubusco: 


“lst. Brigadier General Pierce, though badly injured by | 


the fall of his horse while gallantly leading his brigade into 
the thickest of the battle on the 19th, did not quit the field, 
but continued in command of his brigade,” &c. 

“2d. During this movement, I met with Colenels Ran- 
som’s and Morgan’s regiments—12th infantry, under Cap- 
tain Wood, and the howitzer battery, under Lieutenant 
Breno, parts of my division forming General Pierce’s brig- 
ade—which had been moved by order of the general-in- 
chief, under command of General Pierce, against a large 
body of the enemy to the right and rear of the main works, 
Where they had been, in conjunction with Shields’s brigade, 
engaged in a fierce open-field fight with a large force. Brig- 
adier General Pierce, though suffering severely from his 
injury of the preceding day, had nevertheless been on duty 


and in command of his brigade, and until a few moments | 
before, when he had fainted from pain and exhaustion, and i 


been carried from the field.” 

“3d. I cannot withhold the expression of my sense of 
the deep obligations I am under for the sucéess and honor 
due to my command to my two gallant brigadier generals, 
eae and Pierce,) whose promptitude, skill, and 
aring wera equal te every emergency, and who, in the 


f his fireside altars. 
i illustrious. 


` tice of his profession, the difficulties with Mexico struck 
`; that electric spark of patriotism ever alive in his bosom, |: 


i himself being a personal witness: 


| and they have never been deceived. His name is ' 
: indeed with us a tower of strength. He was the | 
| first choice of the people of Sampson county for 


: of a nation 


; and forever damned the fell demon of sectional- i 


absence of discipline in their commands, met and overcame 
every obstacle, and led on their brigades to honor and dis- 
tinction.” 

GENERAL PIERCE IN Mexico.—Colonel O'Hara, | 
one of the editors of the Louisville Times, speaks | 
thus of the services of General Pierce in Mexico, f 


“ Having retired from the Senate, and resumed the prac- |; 


and he was chosen the colonel of the New England regi- || 
ment, prepared to do battle for his country’s honor, and to |: 
assert and maintain her rights. When appointments were ; 
made by President Potk of officers to fill up the commands i 
of the Army, Colonel Pierce was promoted to the rank of - 
brigadier general. During that unexampled campaign, he : 


and endurance under toi! and privation in a new field, a 
coolness that met every responsibility, and a courage ready 
to face the very ‘cannon’s mouth.’ Beloved by those : 
who served under him—for he was ever ready to participate | 
in the labors of their marches and their daring in the hour | 
of battle—he brought with him from the field of Mexico ` 
laurels that never wither—the enshrinement of himself in 
the hearts of his countrymen, who beheld his valor and Hj 
participated in the glory which his bravery won. 

‘* At Contreras, when dashing over the Pedigral, (a contin- | 
uous series of sharp rocks thrown up by volcanic action,) for | 
the purpose of heading his brigade, his horse fell under him 
and crushed the leg of his rider in his fall. The battle of 
Churubusco followed next day, and, scorning to hang back 
within his tent, with crutch in hands, he mounted his goodly 
steed, and urged his men ‘on tovictory!’ In‘the foremost 
rank of battle he was found; and through most of that í 
bloody day he was the spirit of the wing in which he was | 
placed. But, with fatigue, and the anguish of a fractured 
limb, he became faint, and was borne insensible from the 
field; but not before (could he have heard) the shouts of 
vietory would have filled his ears, and brought back the 
quick pulsations to his noble heart. 

“ We speak with enthusiasm of the gallantry of General 
Pierce, because, attached to that branch of service, we | 
were an eye-witness of all that we represent. ft was with 
pride and exultation that we saw him rejecting the privilege 
accorded the wounded, and baring “his bosom to the 


there was a heart truly American—American in its most | 
comprehensive sense—reckless of self, and all for his coun - 


The great city, the immortal city of the Aztecs, ` 
is fallen. The war is practically closed, and the 
yeoman soldier sheathed his sword, resigned his | 
commission, and again became a worshipper at | 
This record is short, but it is 
Official distinction neither in the mili- ` 
tary or civil service of the country had any false 
glitter for his eyes. When his country demand- ‘| 
ed his services, they were rendered; but when no |! 
longer needed, a private station became a post of 
honor. No strife or contention ever found an 
entrance in his bosom for the possession of office. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask, through you, the 
Democracy of America—{ ask the: people of 
America, irrespective of party—if such is not the 
man that the evil times we have fallen upon de- 
mand should be placed at the head of our Govern- |! 
ment? Who will be bold enough to say that under |, 
his Administration corruption will not be put 
down, the Augean stables cleaned out, Galphinism 
throttled? | 
I shall say but a few words respecting the can- : 
didate for the Vice Presidency. Praise of him 
with North Carolinians would be a work of su- 
pererogation. He is emphatically oné of us. The | 
people of my district have time after time mani- 
fested their great and abiding confidence in him, 


cluster their warmest and strongest attachments. 
With this ticket our horizon is cloudless—bright ' 
with the hope of success. By the establishment |! 


platform, and by placing upon it as |, 


the Presidency, and around him, I well know, | 


candidates men distinguished for capacity, prob- | 
ity, and enlarged patriotism, we have exorcised | 


ism. Have our opponents done likewise? Of 
their candidate for the Vice Presidency no man | 
who knows him can entertain but one opinion. © 
He is a gentleman, and one whom his polit- ` 
ical friends in North Carolina have delighted to 
honor. But notwithstanding these predilections `: 
for one of her favored sons, the Fillmore men, || 
the compromise men, the Constitution-loving peo- |: 
ple of North Carolina will demand why is the n 
name of Governor Graham put upon the same |} 
ticket with that of the distinguished soldier whom || 
they have uniformly denounced as unworthy of li 


‘Should sink deepl 
: freemen, y 


! adopts the 
| Convention. I have not time tb expose the non-commit- 


‘ should remain silent. : 
duty to defend their reputation thus assailed, to 


their suffrages; who, they well know, is raised . 
to his present conspicuous position by the base 
machinations of Free-Soilers? The great contest 
in the Whig Convention was between Millard 
Fillmore and William A. Seward, and not be- 
tween Fillmore and Scott. Fillmore has fallen 


| and Seward has triumphed. The country should 


bear in mind that Millard Fillmore, in 1848, was 
nominated for Vice President on the recommend- 
ation of his New York friends. Why have they 
now striven to disgrace him, to hurl him from his 
presidential chair in scorn and contempt? Thisis 
a frequent question, and: its answer, though short, 
into the hearts of Southern 
It was because, as President, he was 
too honest to perjure himself—as President, he 
was too patriotic to court the higher-law faction. 
Differing as widely as I do in opinion from this 
gentleman, upon all the political issues of the day, 
1t affords me no small pleasure to bear my hum- 
ble testimony to the independent position which 
he assumed on the execution of the fugitive slave 
law. He has earned for himself from the right- 
thinking of all partiesa tribute of respect and grat- 
itude, which will more than repay him for the ma- 
lignant hatred and contumely with which he has 
been pursued by the enemies of the Constitution, 
and which the recent Whig Cenvention, by its 
nomination of General Scott, has approved and 
sanctioned. I am well aware that an attempt is 
made to justify this ungrateful sacrifice by assert- 
ing that General Scott will stand upon Mr. Fill- 
more’s platform. If this is so, why and where- 


. fore the disgrace of the one, and the elevation of 


theother? Sir, the fact is undeniable that General 
Scott, ever since the death of General Taylor, has 
been the peculiar and pet candidate of the enemies 
of Mr. Fillmore and the Free-Soilers. It is in- 
deed true, that by a telegraphic dispatch he gave 


in his adhesion toaplatform. But which platform? 


. The one declared by the proper officers of the con- 


vention to be correct and genuine? No, sir, no 
such thing; as yet he is uncommitted to any but 


the one which the same officers have repudiated 
i as false and spurious, put in circulation for the 


use Of" the party in the Free-Soil latitudes. But 
it is not my purpose to condemn the Whig candi- 
dates, or to expose the duplicity of those who are 
busily employed in the dirty work of using this 


forgery. This is a matterfor the judgment of the 


eople; and few, very few, are bold enough to 
deny but what their judgment in November 
next will be rendered in favor of the great Amer- 
ican Democracy, thereby putting for ever and 
ever its seal of condemnation upon political fraud 
and chicanery. 


Nore.—Since the above speech was published in the 
Globe, General Scott has written a letter of acceptance ta 
the President of the Convention, in which he states that he 
platform which was forwarded to him by the 


talism of this epistle, but it is sufficient to say, that every 
Whig Free-Soiler in our House approves and sanctions his 
position, arguing that neither the spirit or words of the let- 
ter compromise him to veto any law repealing or moditying 
any of the compromise measures. 


DEBATE 


ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA CONTESTED ELECTION CASE.* 
Wright vs. Fuller. 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 25, 1852. 


Mr. FULLER said: I have nothing to say for 
myself. I speak to-day in behalf of a majority of 


i the people of the eleventh Congressional district 


of Pennsylvania. Were I alone concerned this 


, case would be submitted to your decision, with- 
` out any remarks of mine. But, sir, when the peo- 
- ple of my district are unjustly accused, when they 


are arraigned and put upon their trial, it is not 
permitted that I, their elected Representative, 
This action makes it my 


vindicate the purity of their motives, and the fair- 


|| ness of their election; to repel all unworthy impu- 


tations, to wipe outall false aspersions upon their 


—— 

*The opening speech on this case, made by the chairman 
of the Committee on Elections, (Mr. Asnz,) is pubiished 
in the Congressional Globe, pp. 1613, &e. - 
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— 


character and good name. In discharge of that duty, 
` gir, it will be my object fully and frankly to relate 
the history of this contest, and to stateall the facts 
which have brought it before the House and before 
the country. i 
quire me to become somewhat personal, without 
intentional offense, however, and, of course, within 
the rules of parliamentary order; and so far as 
there may be occasion to speak of myself, it will 
be done, I trust, with becoming modesty; and so 
far as there may be necessity to speak of others, 
it shall be done moderately, temperately, and with 
all possible charity. 


Sir, four weeks previous to the election here in |; r e r 
i was said to have been written by himself. He: 


controversy, little dreamed I of becoming a ean- 
didate, much less of being elected to the present 


Congress; but it so happened, in the political his- :: 


tory of the district, that the nomination of the hon- 
orable contestant was notaltogether so satisfactory 
as it should have been. This, surely, was no 
fault of mine. It may not have been any fault of 
his, though I submit that such a state of feeling 
as existed there rarely arises without some real or 
supposed good and sufficient cause. What the 


reasons were that influenced the people on that | 


occasion would not be the subject of legitimate 
inquiry here. The effects of the disease, how- 
ever, will be sufficiently exposed without tracing 
the cause. 
of many worthy and highl 
both political parties, both 

I was induced to enter the canvass, and most un- 
expectedly, and I am frank to admit, quite as un- 
deservedly, I was elected. 1 do not claim the 
election as the result of any merit or public ser- 
vice of mine. Itwould not become me to say that 
it was owing to any demerit on the part of my 


honorable men of 


honorable opponent, but the fact is undoubtedly | 


true that the people, in the exercise of their con- 
stitutional right, chose to withdraw their confidence 
from him, and cast it, undeserved, upon me. Now, 
that he was greatly mistaken—that he was greatly 
disappointed, I have every reason to believe; for 

only a few days before the election, he expressed 


his regret, in most decided terms, that he would be | 


compelled to defeat me, his neighbor, so.badly. 


This was very kind, most amiable, and most |: 


neighborly on his part. I remember to have. re- 
joined inthe same spirit, expressing my entire sat- 
isfaction with any result; but, at the same time, 
commending him to a prudent husbandry of all 
his resources. Now, that he was disappointed, I 
have still stronger reason to believe, for, on the 
very day of the election, up to the hour of the 
closing of the poll, he boasted very loudly, and 
most 
would be 2,999, with something to spare. 

Had it been so, Mr. Speaker—had his expecta- 
tions been realized, no man could have yielded 
more cheerfully than I would. Instead of being 
soured and disappointed, it would have rather 
rejoiced me that the people of the district had 
elected a man so much abler—certainly so much 
more anzious-—to represent them than Í. But had 
he been elected by one majority, I trust no man, 
neither he, nor any of his friends, will ever do me 


the injustice to suppose that T could have con- | 
es, such as they | 


tested it. No, sir; my principl 
are, and my sense of duty, sack as it is, have ever 
taught me to bow with respectful submission to 
the expressed will of the people; and desperate, 
indeed, in my humble judgment, must that man’s 
political fortunes have become—reckless, indeed, 
of human evil and human peril must that man 
have become who wantonly attempts to thwart 
the wishes, to palsy the will, or to set aside the 
verdict of the people; for rest assured, sir, that 
whom they wl they will set up, and whom they 
will they will set down. Mr. Speaker, our expe- 
rience in life proves the fact, that the philosophy 
of sound men is unequal to discomforture. The 
public appreciation of men does not always quite 
come up to their own appreciation of themselves. 
It often happens with defeated candidates, whose 
aspirations for political preference have in some 
manner been signally disappointed, that the 
imagine themselves to have been greatly wronged, 
ossly cheated, infamously defrauded. Now, sir, 
mn order to show you with what facilities some 
men will deceive themselves in this particular, and 
in order to illustrate more fully this part of my 
argument, I propose to give you an example ex- 


he character of the case will re- | 


Be that as it may, at the solicitation | 


higsand Democrats, | 


‘publicly: (as his habit is,) that his majority | 


| actly in point, and I am induced to do so for the 
reason that the gentleman, himself, in his opening 
|| Speech before the committee, as they will remem- 
i ber, declared that this was the second time that he 
' had been cheated out of a seat in this House. 

In 1848 the gentleman was a candidate for elec- 
tion, and at that time ran in opposition to the late 
lamented Mr. Butler, a pure and upright man, as 


many of you know, and also against a Mr. Col- . 


lins, as able and as unflinching a Democrat as is 
to be found in the State of Pennsylvania. On 
that occasion he was defeated, and immediatel 
| thereafter there appeared in a newspaper, in whic 
I believe he is largely interested, an article, which 


: will have an opportunity of denying it, if I mis- 
| state the matter; but taking it, as I do, to be his 
own production, and regarding it, therefore, as 
ithe highest authority, I read it for the informa- 
: tion of the House. It is to this effect: 


“ SHAMEFUL FrRavup.—A most disgusting fraud occurred 
on the day of election in the Carbondale district. The Dem- 
ocratic tickets were folded up in bunches, and put in the 


These tickets he carried in his coat pockets. The Feder- 
alists procured tickets in the same type, and tied them up 
in exactimitation of the Democratie bunches—and watching 
Mr. Boland in the crowd, took the tickets with Colonel 


error, handed out the bunches to the voters, who put them 
` in the polls, supposing them to be the Democratic ticket, 
with Colonel Wright’s name among them. In this way our 
Democratic candidate for Congress was defeated. Shame 
where is thy blush? When fraud of this kind is resorted 
to, cana cause prosper? We were well aware that Colonel 
Wright would get from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
: dred majority in the Carbondale district, and had he not 
| been CHEATED in this way, would have been triumphantly 
| elected over a stronger combination of men and money 
i than was ever brought to bear against a single man before. 

But though defeated, he is at this moment stronger in the 

\| affections of the people of this district, than though he had 
i; been successful.” 
1! “Tue Fravp.—Wecannothelp again reverting to the re- 
‘i volting and wicked fraud in the Carbondale district. Our 
' information is, that at least one hundred men went to the 
polls with, as they supposed, Colonel Wright’s ticket in 
their hand, but were deceived and cheated out of their 
., choice. What must an HONORABLE man think, who holds 
a place obtained in this way? Does he repose easy on his 
|| pillow, when the station he is elevated to is the result of so 
base a deception? : 

« We know it is no apology for a voter not to examine 
his tickets; but how many hundreds are there who take the 
l tied-up bunch from the hand of a friend? So it was done 
| was handing out Colonel Wright’s tickets—while craven 
| villains were picking his pockets, and supplying them with 

| other tickets. Are such trauds to prosper?” 

| Mr. STUART. Irise to a question of order, 
!| I understand the gentleman to be discussing cir- 
ii cumstances attending an election two years prior 
to the one now in dispute. 


| 


this respect. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman insist 
upon his point of order. 

Mr. STUART. I do, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know 
precisely the application of the paper which the 
pon is reading, which he adopts as part of 


order. 
Mr. FULLER. 


i desist. 


j| had closed, and came very nearly being a tragedy 

in the first act. 
sylvania the return judges, or canvassers of the 
several counties, are required to meet at a place 
designated by law for the purpose of footing up 
the returns, ascertaining 
the individual chosen a certificate of his election. 


while, however, the lightning and the press had 


all over the country, 
pleasure it could be, 


friends, who had elected me, while we were in the 


after the fashions of the times, what sort of an 


sir, I was told that the judges were in convention, 
and that the honorable contestant had presented 


himself before them, and was demanding, ay, 
begging, and that, too, tearfully, a certificate of his 
|| election. Ex gratia modestia! ` Before the election, 
|; claiming three thousand majority, and after the 
|| election, ieee tc to get a certificate by disfran- 
| chising just about the same number!’ Will he 
| deny that? What was his argument? It was that 
', Montour county, a new county, which had been 
erected out of a part of Columbia, then and nowa 
, part of the district, had not then held her courts, 
: and that she was not entitled, therefore, to a sep- 
arate representative in the board of returning offi- 
cers. It was not contended, sir, that they had not 
|. the right to vote, nor was it contended that their 
vote was not correctly numerically returned, but 
‘upon this shallow pretense, this bold invention, 


| this miserable quibble, did the gentleman attempt 


: hands of Mr. Thomas Boland for distribution at the polls. | 


Wright’s name, out of his pockets, and placed the Whig ' 
ones in the place of them. Mr. Boland not discovering the | 


at Carbondale, and Mr. Boland all the time supposing he ‘| 


| Mr. FULLER. This is mere illustration of my | 
argument to show how men will be deceived in | 


is speech, and is disinclined to rule him out of i 


I have read as much as I de- | 
sire, and, although sustained by the Speaker, I will ` 
t. The first scene in this drama of contested 
election opened just seven days after the canvass | 


Under the election.laws of Penn- | 


the result, and giving to | 
The judges met in pursuance of this law. Mean- ` 


announced the result of the Pennsylvania election | 
and I had the pleasure, if 
of seeing myself in print as , 
the member elect from the eleventh Congressional | 
district; and while in the very act of receiving the ` 
congratulations of my Whig and Democratic ` 


act of making ourselves merry in the manner and | 


announcement do you think i received ? Why, | 


| to disfranchise over two thousand voters. 
| On that occasion I remember to have heard one 
| of the most remarkable speeches to which I ever 
i listened in my life. One of the most remarkable, 
‘ perhaps, in the history of human eloquence—for 
| pathos and deep feeling, that of Mark Antony, 
| over the dead body of Cesar, would bear no sort 
| of comparison. Not content with pressing the 
|i legal argument, which he did with great force—he 
|, urged other considerations upon the attention of 
| the judges. What these consideration were, I do 
‘not propose now to relate. They were innocent, 
however, and perhaps, to avoid all improper in- 
ferences, I may as well state, that he pressed upon 
them his age; that he was a native of the county; 
that his voice had been heard for twenty years in 
that court-house; that he had rendered many most 
important, but long unrequited public services, 
and therefore, that he should have a certificate of 
' election. But, sir, the judges, all of them Demo- 
crats, because every county in the District is 
|| strongly Democratic, would not, of course, yield 
| | to this extraordinary demand. They were men 
of firmness and integrity—they were men who 
felt that their oaths and their honor were a higher 
obligation than their duties as partisans, and as 
honest men, they of course refused; in this respect 
' permit me to say, they have set a high and worthy 
i example. Had it been otherwise, the honorable 
u contestant might have taken a certificate, but it 
- would have been against law, against the popular 
| will, and in defiance of public shame. ad he 
received it he could not have retained it a single 
f hour, for such would have been the excitement 
' of a people, whose sentiments of common law, 
; common honesty, and common justice, would 
` have been outraged, that no earthly power could 
have prevented their doing themselves justice, 
even at the personal sacrifice of the contestant and 
the judges. Then there would have been a tra- 
gedy in the first act, and the harmony of this in- 
_ teresting drama very much disturbed. Fortunately 
ty integrity of the judges averted any such re- 
sult. 

Now, sir, in order to show in what light this 
proceeding is regarded by the tried and true Dem- 
ocracy of the district, I propose to read from the 
leading Democratic journal, published in the very 
town where the contestant resides. That will be 
in order, I am sure. Itis the Wilkesbarre Farmer 
and Journal: 


“ ELEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DistTRicT.—The following 
is the official vote in this district : 


Wright. Fuller. 
Montour.. secesess 473 1717 
Columbia. f 932 
i Luzerne........eesc sees ` 2,948 
| Wyoming. sssesssrors orrore 619 
‘|. 6,216 
i| 6,157 
Fuller’s majority. .......ceccseesescesesers 59 


tt The return judges of the district are now in session at 
| the court-house in this borough. Strenuous opposition has 
been raised by the defeated candidate and his friends to 
the reception of the votes from Montour county, on the 
ground of some alleged informality in the proceedings of 
| the board of return judges of that county. The vote ef 
' Montour county is sought to be thrown out, and a constitu- 
ency numbering between two and three thousand thus dis- 
franchised. In such a proceeding as this, the true and 
' faithful Democracy of this county have, and will have, no 
ji lot or part. They believe religiously in the sacred char- 
acter of the right of franchise, and regard with abhorrence 
every effort of unscrupulous men, under the stimulus of 
, bad passion and greedy ambition, to violate that right. 
i| They denounced the infamous frauds of the memorable 
|, era Known as the ‘ buck-shot war,’ and they will not wheel 
l: about and be guilty of the same atrocities themselves. 
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They know that the inviolabiltt 
Pery bazis of all their civil and religous liberty ; that upon 
it and an honest abidance by ita decisions dapends the sa- 
curity and the safety of their lives and property, and by no 
act or theirs will this sacred sa‘eguard te broken down. 

“The majority in the above case is clearly ascertained 
aad expressed. ‘he will of the people is made manifest in 
Wamistakabla numbers, and no earthly tribunal has the 
right to set that will aside.” 


That, sir, is good Democratic doctrine in my 
district. i 

Having thus disposed of the early history of 
the case, we will proceed to reply to the argument 
of the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Elections. Before proceeding further, however, | 
will state in this connection, that the specifications 
of the contestant, some twelve in number, and , 
very wide in their latitude, were narrowed down | 
to the single poll of the borough of Danville. ` 
Now, sir, how does the gentleman and myself 
stand related to this polt? [live,and he lives, fifty 
miles distant, and so brief was the period between ` 
my nomination and the election, that [ had no op- 
portunity of visiting it at all. 

onorable contestant had very greatly the advan- 
tage; for it is in evidence, as the committee will 
remember, that he visited the borough of Danville ` 


under the happiest possible auspices, at the invi- :: 


tation of Captain Thomas Brandon, whoappears, | 
from this evidence, to have been his particular : 
friend, adviser, and correspondent. It was at his 
written request that the contestant visited the bor- 
ough of Danville,and while there, he was engaged 
in rallying his friends, in giving all the required 
pledges upon their local questions; and in making 
such distribution of the * material aid” as is usual, 
and which he regards as being exceedingly potent 
in campaigns of this character. (Laughter.] But 
such was the effect (I will not, however, charge 
the gentleman with producing it) upon Captain 
Thomas Brandon, that it is in evidence here that 
he became, on the day of the election, most strange- 
ly unmindful of his duty as a gond citizen. It is’ 
in evidence here that Captain Thomas Brandon 
voted number ten in the morning, and becoming 
oblivious to that fact, attempted to vote number 
four hundred and forty-eight in the afternoon. 
[Daughter] Such is the fact, sir. It will not be 


dence of attempted fraud, berause no other fraud 
is proven, during the whole day of that election. , 
ow, the gentleman must not be offended if; 
the vindication of the people, in this case, should | 
expose the fact, that leprosy and uncleanliness ex- | 
isted elsewhere. He must not be offended if the 
inquiry should arise whether he belongs to that i 
denomination of men, who, being without sin, are | 
A special grace permitted to cast the first stone. | 
[Laughter.] | 
Bat, sir, he comes here, they say, upon notice. | 
Now, Iam not going to argue about notice: # I 
eare nothing about notice. I wish to say here, as 
my people desire me to say, that we waive all lega! 


and technical objections, for, notice or no notice, ` 


specification or no specification, law or no law, we 
desire to be judged by the facts of the case. Sir, 
were I capable of claiming a seat here to which I 
never had been elected, | should expect, as I would 
deserve, the derision and scorn of al! honorable 
men. 


Now, sir, I am charged with having received | 


illegal votes. Does the gentleman produce a single 
witness who swears to having voted for me, who 
voted illegally? Not one. Does he produce a 
single witness who swears to his knowledge of a 
single illegal vote having been given by any per- 
son, and given forme? Notone. I defy him to 
show any such evidence. [tis noton this record. 
It is all inference, Itishearsay. ltis what Tom, 
Dick, and Harry have said about rag-tag and bob- 
tail. Ltia not such evidence as can justly impeach 
the character of electors. Of what, then, does it 
consist? It consists of decfaratiors of intention 
on the part of certain men, to become citizens since 
the election. Did they vote? What evidence is 
there of the fact, beyond the similarity of names 
upon the list of voters? Thereisnone. Are any 
of them produced? Notone. There is the evi- 


dence of two other men, who swear to the fact of ij 


illegal voting, but did not know for whom they | 
voted. But does the whole number thus claimed | 
defeat my majority? Not at all. It still leaves 

me a majority of 16, and if you add the 13 illegal | 
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F of this right rests as the |; votes that this 
|; received, it increases my majority to 29. There 
l; is no escaping this result. 


` 


In this respect the |: 
i, the same bed-chamber, sleeping, and eating insep- | 
g the whole two weeks of |. 


{ONAL GLOBE. 
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A i 
report admita the contestant to have 


Oh, but, says the gentleman, the witnesses 


would not attend; they would not obey the sub- | 


pena which was issued by the United States com- | 
‘missioner. Ay! thereby hangs a tale. Under 
the act of Congress any judge of a court of record | 
is made, by the selection of the party, a. United | 
States commissioner. Does the gentleman select 
onein Montour county, where these irregularities, ' 
or fraud—if it pleases any gentleman to call it so— | 


t 


i though no such thing is charged in the specifica- | 


tion, and none actually occurred? Not at all. 
Does he take one from Columbia county, adjoin- 
ing the county? Not at all. Does he take one 
from Luzerne county, also adjoining? Not atall. 
Does he take the first man even in Wyoming 
county—the most distant county? Not at all, 
but he takes the most remote man, and for what 
reason, we shall see hereafter. He goes to Dan- | 
: ville with this judge. They stay at the same 
house, and, as is shown by this 


: erably together durin : 
: this Investigation. Yes, sir, during those two ; 
weeks they were together inseparably, and the | 
judge was engaged a good portion of the time in | 


record, occupy | 
', But had the gentleman an o 
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“Tue Contestep-Evection Cast.«.We publish this 
week the principal and most inportant part of the “ tes- 


i this case. A more ribald mass of unmeaning nonsense, 
| dlynified with the name of evidence, we have rarely seen 
strung together. A miserable object or twa, suborned with 
ruin and money—admiiting, under oath, that they had been 
recently drinking in the room of the contestant, are brought 
forward and emptied of hearsay trash, that would not have 
been listened to as evidence for an instant by anybody but 
the cifigy of imbecility and ignorance, used as a tool, on 
: the occasion, and called a ‘ commissioner.’ ” 
There is such a thing as decorum, propriety, 
and decency, to be observed among judges, the 
absence of which cannot be too severely reproved. 
It was discovered upon the first day of that exam- 
ination that the subpena which had been issued 
_ by the gentleman, was irregular and illegal; that 
‘ instead of issuing his process in the name.of the 

United States of America, he had issued it in the 

name of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
' Now, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 

never passed a law authorizing a subpena to be 
‘ issued in her name; and no process can be issued 
in her name, except by the authority of her laws. 
| pportunity to perfect 
it? Certainly he had. His examination lasted 
| eight days. And a few days afterwards he gave 
; me notice of his intention to hold a second exam- 


| ination, to examine the very person of whose 


enied. And I allege that this is the only evi- . 


i 
i 
i 
| 


taking the depositions or affidavits of witnesses, 


ex parte, before they were called upon the stand! i perfect his process? Not at all. 


That is proved, but I should not have alluded to 
it if the chairman of the committee had not 
spoken yesterday—not from what appears upon 
the record, but from representations that have 


been made to him—in regard to the character of 


this judge. I do not wish to expose them. I 
know that the office of the common hangman is 
the most odious and hateful in the world. I feel 
to-day as if { were a public executioner, compelled 


by virtue of my office to nail upon the gibbet of 
If there 
be any resurrection from the foot of the gallows, 


public opinion, a convicted melefactor. 


_ which their own hands have reared, I commend 
them to your mercy. 
Mr. ASHE. I merel 
ticularly stated that I did 
duct of either of the commissioners. 


wish to say that I par- 


the duty of a commissioner. 

Mr. FOLLER. 

; pennen say so in regard to the commissioner; 
j is no complaint that he did not discharge his dut 

| Heisa highly honorable man. I say this of the 


| contestant’s judge, that during that’ examination 
; he rejected questions that were perfectly legal, and 


‘ admitted questions that the committee themselves | 
‘will decide were entirely inadmissible. I say, | 
further, that he permitted a drunken witness to 


swear, and then refused to take down his testi- 
mony as it was delivered. The honorable chair- 


man of the committee endeavored to excuse him | 


yesterday, upon the ground that judges of courts 
very often exclude the impertinent and irrelevant 
‘answers of witnesses. That is perfectly correct; 


but you must recollect that here was another judge |‘ 
in this case. A commissioner is not the judge— || 


: he has no judicial powers. Tow are you to 
understand the temper, appearance, and charac- 
ter of a witness, to know whether he be drunk or 

`. sober, a sensible man or a fool, unless you have 

| his statement upon oath, as it is made before the 

j: commissioner? It isimpossible. That is the only 

t 

|, do not come before you, and you have no means 

_ of determining from their appearance as to their 

character and credibility. 


} 


:: will admit that he was wrong in that regard. 
Well now, sir, I do not find fault with the con- 
testant, because he slept with the judge. That, 
: doubtless, is a matter of taste, in which you or I, 
Mr. Speaker, might respectfully differ from him. 


| 
| 


il sumed a virtue if he had it not.” I do say that 
‘į there is no language of reproach sufficiently pun- 
| pent to express your commentary upon the con- 
j duct of that judge. His behavior excited suspi- 
i cion and public remark—in fact, became a matter 
of public comment in the papers. I read from the 
Berwick Telegraph, a Democratic paper published 
in the county of Columbia, within the district: 


i 
1 


, I think, therefore, that | 
; upon reflection, the chairman of the committee | 


But I do insist that the judge should have ‘< as- | 


not approve of the con- ;' 
They both |: 
acted as if they had not a proper idea of what was | 
I am very glad to hear the! 


ut Judge Cooper I am bound to defend, and there | 
yY- ji 


means that you have of judging. The witnesses | 


j 


J 


| non-attendance he had complained. Did he then 
And, sir, it is 
believed that this subpena was issued in that form 
‘intentionally. ] will not charge it, but I will state 
the reasons which have influenced othersin coming 
to this opinion. The contestant stated before the 
committee, that he was a lawyer of twenty years’ 
standing. Such is the fact, and I grant he has 
attained to some eminence in his profession. But 
having passed the viginti annorum lucubrationes, 
which, Blackstone says, are required to make a 
pane lawyer, T submit that he was bound to 
now that his subpena was irregular and illegal. 
But if he did, as many believe, carry out this pro- 
fessional game of issuing an illegal subpena, in 
the first place, and then manage so to disgust 
poe afterwards as to prevent telr attendance, 
want to know if I am to be held accountable for 
the non-attendance of his witnesses? 1 want to 
know if this is to relieve him of the necessity of 
| making out his case from evidence? 
| Now, 1 will show you in this connection what 
sort of evidence is required as proving an illégal 
voter. Here it is: , 
‘ Reuben Shock,” a witness, to whom I 
|| refer more at length herenfter, says: 
ji Question. Do you know L. Steinhammer, the Jewish 


will 


i c 
|| rabbi 
“ Answer. Tdo. 2 
“ Q. What do you know as to his voting at the election 
in October last, and who induced him to vote? 
“A. [saw him about the court-houge towards evening ; 
T had some poplar scantling lying there which I went after, 
and saw several round him, and wanted him to vote—thera 
were four, five, six, or eight standing there. I think Colo» 
nel Watson was one, and Dr. Strawbridge waa another; 
, they wanted him to vote, and he said he had no right to 
' vote; they were coaxing him up toit, and gave him tickets. 
After that I saw him walking up to the box atthe window, 
, and saw his arm going upto the window; T thought his 


i. vole was pretty sure, that he had got it in, and Í went 
i away.” 

i That is all the evidence we have about this 
| man, except that his name appears upon the list 


i of voters, 

I will show you another : 

“ Jacob Dietrick, sworn.— Question. Was your brother 
David living in Danville borough at the time of the last 
October election ? 

© Answer. Yer. 

“ Q. How many years has he been in the United States ? 

“A. Next fall it was two years; it was one last Oo 
tober.” 

This is all the evidence we have about this man, 
; except that a similar name appears upon the list 
| of voters. He is not in any other way identified. 
Now, I want to know of the American Congress 
if evidence suck as this is to disfranchise men? I 
want to know if men, freemen, American citizens, 
are to be disfranchised upon such stuff as that? 
Why, sir, in our courts of justice, in the most 
trivial matters between man and man, there is no 
| security for truth without the sanctity of an oath; 

and will you in so Hell dee a matter as an elec- 
tion, involving the right of a freeman to the exer- 
cise of the highest and dearest right known under 


; your Constitution—that of voting for his represent- 
ative—will you undertake to disfranchise him 
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upon such testimony as this? I submit it, sir;—I | 
submit this question to the good sense and honest | 
judgment of you all. ; , ! 

But there was another point which the gentle- 
man raised before that committee, one which ap- 
peared most prominently in his specification, which 
was this: He charges that the election officers had 
thrawn out and suppressed votes, contrary to law. 
And how was this attempted to be shown? Why 
almost the first person whom he called to prove 
the fact was a Mr. George Smith. Well, George 
swears positively and roundly that he voted for 
Mr. Wright, that he read his ticket, &c., &e. 
Upon his cross-examination we asked him if he 
could read—if he was sure he could read? Well, 
he said, he thought he could. We gave him a 
ticket with the word ‘*Congress’’ upon it, and 
nothing else, and asked him to read it. After 
spelling for some five minutes (it was printed in 
large type) he said it read “ Mr. Fuller” if it read 
anything. {Laughter.]} 

he next witness was a Mr. Daniel Wick- 
wire—a very euphonious name. He swore that 
he voted for Mr. Wright; but upon being asked 
if he was sure he read his ticket, he replied that 
he could not read. [Renewed laughter.) Another 
witness was a Mr. Thomas Roy, who swore most 
sitively and roundly that he voted for Mr. 
Wright. He said he voted a whole bunch for 
him, with a red string tied round it, [great laugh- 
ter,] and that he had not voted for anybody else. 
But eighteen of the most respectable people of the 
borough of Danville swear that he has been a liar 
for the last twenty years, and that he is not to be 
believed under oath. 

Again, a Mr. William Strow was called. He 
had been brought, as I understand, a distance of 
seventy-one miles by the contestant himself, for 
the purpose of testifying. The gentleman [Mr. 
BARS ald ig present, and can deny it if such was 
not the fact. He swears most roundly, too, that 
he voted for the contestant. We asked him who 
else he voted for? He stated he had voted for a 
man by the name of Thomas Yorks for consta- 
ble. There was no candidate for constable at that 
election. We asked him, “ Are you as certain 
that you voted for Mr. Wright for Congress as 

ou are that you voted for Mr. Yorks for consta- 

le??? ** No, sir, I am not, because Mr. Yorks 
was the only man I cared a d——n about at the 
time of the election.” [Great laughter.] All this 
ou will find in this interesting volume of two 


undred and ninety pages of evidence which you, | 


Mr. Speaker, as a judge, and these judges, will of 
course read before they decide. Why, sir, at the 
request of the honorable chairman of this commit- 
tee, this book was published; and for what pur- 

? The General Government has been at the 


expense of—l do mot know how much, but cer- ' 


tainly to a considerable amount in its publica- 
tion; and are you going to throw it under your 
table without reading it? [Laughter.] I under- | 
take to say you will read every page from number 
one to two hundred and ninety. [Renewed laugh- : 
ter.) This is the way votes were suppressed, and 
these are the witnesses by whom the honorable 


contestant established the specification that there - 


„are just one dozen intelligent gentlemen of this 
character to ‘whose better acquaintance I have not : 
the time to introduce you. You will find them 
all in the record. Itis sufficient to say, however— | 
and I think all of the committee will concur with 
me in saying, that at least this part of the case 
was not very satisfactorily made out. 

Now, sir, we come to the irregularity of the : 
ease; and this is the point to which I wish to 
direct the particular attention of the House, as it 
was the point to which the chairman of the com- 
mittee (Mr. Asne] especially addressed himself. 

It is complained that Judge Kitchen, the judge | 
of this election, stood at the window a good por- : 
tion of the day, and received the ballots from the | 
voters. This, says the chairman of the commit- 
tee, was in violation of law, and designed to cloak 
a fraud; that his position, under the law, was that ; 
of umpire merely; that he was to sit in dignity, of | 
of course, from nine o’clock in the morning tillseven | 
o’clock in the evening, and could not interfere in 
any manner with the voters or the ballots unless | 

the inspectoré should disagree. Now, if the chair- | 

man had read a little further into the law, he would | 
have discovered his error. I am happy te say, | 
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this matter has been fair throughout, and I wish 
to say also that 1 do not complain of any of the 
committee. I have been treatzd’ fairly and with 
uniform courtesy by them all. I desire, above all, : 
not to misrepresent him, and as he indulged me ` 
in interrupting him in his remarks yesterday, so 
he shall have the same privilege to-day, if you 
will only give me time enough. [Laughter.] But 
I was proceeding to say, that if the chairman had , 
read a little further he would have found that the 
form of oath for the judge of an election, pre- 
scribed by, and made part of the law, requires 
that he shall assist faithfully the inspectors in con- 
ducting the election. Assist in what? Why, 
certainly, assist in the discharge of any duty im- 
posed upon the inspectors, in the reception, dis- 
tribution, and counting the tickets, and in the 
eneral conduct and management of the election. 
his is the practice in Pennsylvania, and every 
member upon this floor from that State knows the 


| however, that the disposition he has manifested in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


` taxables, 


fact. If they were to be tried upon the same . 


ground, you could cut off all their heads to-mor- 


row. Not one would be entitled to a seat in this i 


House if such an objection could be sustained. it 
is the uniform practice in Pennsylvania for the 
judges to assist ın this manner. 
isa question about the reception of a vote, then ' 
he is charged with the higher and more extraordi- 

nary power of determining whether the voter be 

a qualified elector or not. Such is the law, and | 
such is the practice in Pennsylvania. , 

But, sir, who was Judge Kitchen? For twenty 
yearsa residentof Danville. Twiceelected sheriff 
of the county, an acting justice of the peace. In 
politics, a Democrat. In this case, however, he 
swears that he did not vote for either party. 
Judge Kitchen cloak a fraud! Wecould not have , 
selected a more impartial, or a more unprejudiced | 
man. Judge Kitchen cheat, and cheat for me! ; 
His whole life, his whole character, repels any | 
such insinuation. 

But who was Thomas Mettler? For he has! 
been spoken of in this connection as a man who ' 
had some grains of honesty left? What does he 
say? Does not he swear that this election was 
conducted fairly and honestly? Does not he say 
that all was done in the presence of the whole , 
board, and that it was fairly done? And fifteen | 
of the neighbors of Mr. Mettler came forward 


© and swore that he is a man of truth ahd integrity. 


But, some months afterwards, Mr. Mettler, who 
is a fun-loving man, fond of cracking his ‘dry | 
. joke,” declared to some men with whom he was 
indulging his natural humor, that he guessed ‘it | 
was not all done exactly right. The fact was, 
they wanted Futter elected so d——d badly that . 
anybody could vote.” ([Laughter.] Now, we | 
proved by several witnesses that this Mr. Mettler 
was in the habit of cracking this kind of jokes, | 


|; yet this happening months after the election is : 


rought in here to give an impression unfavorable 
| to Mr. Mettler, and in prejudice of the election in 
this case. Yes, sir, as the gentleman at my right | 
remarks, in violation of every principle of evi- 
; dence. 

Another inspector in this election was Mr. 
McCallister, who has been for thirty-seven years 
a resident of Danville. He swears the election 
was conducted fairly and honestly. In politics 
he is a Democrat, who voted for me. 

T believe you will all pardon him for that; if 
you do not, he says he will do the same thing 
again. [Laughter.] , 

But, then, who is the clerk who is complained 
| of in this case? Why Mr. E. W. Conklin. He 

is complained of because, during a portion of the 


But incase there |; 


turning judges were Democrats, and they have 
returned me here, and I believe I hold this seat 
honestly. 

Now, sir, there was another point raised by the 
committee, which was this: They say there are 
eighty-three names appearing upon the ‘list of 
voters,” who do not appear upon the * list of 
” and therefore they say, because the 
reason of their voting is not affixed to their names, 
they are to be regarded as illegal voters. Upon 
this point I most respectfully join issue, and I 
shall prove, | think, to the entire satisfaction of 
the committee, that they are entirely mistaken in 
this regard. 

Now, sir, under the laws of Pennsylvania, as 
every Pennsylvanian here knows, there are two 
other classes of voters who may be qualified voters 
under the law, whose names do not appear upon 
the ‘‘ taxable’? or “ register’s ” list. Those are 
voters between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
two years; and those who have paid a tax within 
the Binte of Pennsylvania within the period of 
two years, and have resided for the period of ten 
days in the election district where they offer to 


; vote. Now, sir, this very point is ruled expressly 


in the case of Littell vs. Robbins—a case upon 
which I think the chairman of the Committee on 
Elections [Mr. Asue]} served as a member—and 
I find, in the report of that case, this language: 


‘c Under the laws of Pennsylvania persons are entitled 
‘to vote whose names are not on that list, (the list of taxa- 


‘‘bles,) if they have been residents of the State one year, 


‘and ten days immediately preceding the election in the 
‘district, and have paid within two years a State or county 
‘tax, assessed at least ten days before the election.’ Citi- 
zens of the United States, also, who are between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-two, who have resided within 
the State one year, and within the district ten days, are 
entitled to vote, although they have not been assessed or 
paid taxes, and their names are not on the list. Under 
these provisions of the law, many persons vote at every 
election whose names donot appear onthe registered lists.” 


« Under these provisions of law,” said “Mr. 


' Asune, the chairman of this committee—Mr. Wil- 


: until they are proved to be otherwise? 
: the proof? 


time, he assisted the inspectors in the discharge of 


their duties. Why, nothing is more common ` 
than when the inspectors have to go out, as from 
necessity they sometimes must, during the nine 
hours of the election—they must eat and drink, 
‘and, being men, do such other things as nature 
| requires,—I say, when they go out nothing is 
; more common than for the clerks to assist. 
i Conklin did this in good faith, and he swears 
_ there was no fraud in the reception, in the distri- 
| bution, or in the counting of the tickets. Who‘ 
| is Mr. Conklin? Heis a Democrat, His only ; 
offense, too, is having voted for me; 
you will pardon him for that. 
majority of the board were Democrats. There- | 


liam Strong being the chairman of that commit- 
tee—‘‘ Under these provisions of law many per- 
sons vote at every election, whose names do not 
appear upon the ‘register list.’ ” 

ow, sir, I submit, if in the case of Littell vs. 
Robbins, a Pennsylvania case, it was expressly 
ruled by the committee, ‘‘ that under these pro- 
visions of the law many persons vote at every 
election, whose names do not appear upon the 
register list,” whether they can be correct now, 
when they say that these eighty-three names 
must be regarded as illegal voters? Clearly, most 
clearly they are mistaken. 

Is it too much to suppose, that under these pro- 
visions of the law of Pennsylvania, citizens, qual- 
ified voters, should have voted in the borough of 
Danville, who were not upon the list of taxables, 
and still be legal voters? And are not you, the 
judges, here bound to regard them as legal voters 
Where is 
I challenge its production. 

Again, the committee in the case of Little vs. 
Robbins say that the ‘‘ register list,’? which the 
law of Pennsylvania requires the assessor to take 
every year, is the best evidence of the number of 
electors in the district, though incomplete, for the 
reasons above stated. Now, in the borough of 
Danville there are returned the names of 731 
voters only, while thelist of ‘‘ taxables’’ embraces 
the names of 1,231. Here, in the borough of 
Danville, against which complaint is made that 
this was an extraordinary vote, we see that there 
were 500 more persons entitled to vote; while in 
the case of Little vs. Robbins, where there was 
a much larger poll, the excess was only 295, so 
that this is very greatly in our favor. 

Ah, but, said the gentleman [Mr. AsuE] yes- 
terday, this poll had been divided into two dis- 
tricts, and that there was a greater number of 


' votes in 1850 than in 1849 and ’51: But what does 


that prove, sir? Does that prove fraud? I ven- 


; ture to assert that this year there will be 300,000 


Mr. ' 


more votes polled in this country than there was 


, last year, and 300,000 more this year than there 


i 
i 
| 
! 
i 
i 


will be next year. And will you disfranchise the 
300,000 voters for the reason stated by the chair- 
man of the committee? You cannot do that, sir. 


and I know |} Such a conclusion cannot be justified. His error 
Now, sir, here a || is too glaring for argument. 


Now, sir, there is another thing about these 83 
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names. None of these men were produced. Not i 


Are these men to be disfranchised upon such 
evidence as this? Why, sir, you might as well 
deny your own aoe if you should chance to see 
your own naine, Mr. Speaker, spelled Bogg on the 
register of one of the hotels instead of Boyd. 
These things, similar mistakes, happen every 
day, as you and all of us know; and may not the 
clerks have erred in writing down the names of | 
the voters? 


(Here the hammer felt?) | 


Mr. HENDRICK B. WRIGHT, the contest- 
ant, availing himself of the privilege granted him 
by the House, of his speaking in his own behalf, 
obtained the floor, and said: 

I avail myself, Mr. Speaker, of the privilege ` 
extended to me by this House: of speaking in my ': 
own case. | am well aware, sir, that it is almost 
a matter of precedent, giving the contestant the 
right to be heard in his own behalf. But, sir, I 
regard it, notwithstanding, as a matter of courtesy 
extended to me by the House, and I feel very 
thankful for the privilege that has thus been grant- 
ed to me. 

I regret exceedingly that the sitting member 
should have turned this into a personal contro- 
versy. Itis a matter which I feel very deeply, 
very keenly, and very sensibly—not upon my 
own account, sir, because in the community in 
which I live I trust that what he may say here, 
or what any other gentleman may say here, in 
reference to myself, will not have any etfect either 
to elevate or depress my reputation. i; 

Besides that, there was another reason. That | 
gentleman’s father and myself were intimate 
friends, years and years ago, long before he be- |, 
came a voter. We were personal friends up to 
the time of his death, anda very worthy, amiable, |; 
and upright man he was. Out of re; to the j 


i 
j 


| 

ti 
t 
jt 


-memory of the sitting member’s father, I shall 
not recriminate upon him, nor reply, except in- 
eidentally, to the charges he makes upon me here 
to-d 


ay. 
I shall say, Mr. Speaker, what I have to say, |. 
upon the merits of this case, passing over with a 
few remarks, and a few remarks only, in reply to ` 
a few of the charges which he has made against |. 
me, because | deem it necessary that they should 
be contradicted. 

That gentleman (Mr. Fut.er} accuses me of 
having been defeated, or rather says I was de- | 
feated in the canvass for Congress in that district, 
in 1848. I was defeated. He, perhaps, may say | 
it was on account of a want of confidence, upon 
the part of the people of that district, in me. 
Whether he says that or not, it does not change ' 
the question a particle. In 1844, sir, I participa- |. 
ted in the Convention at Baltimore, and received | 
‘the ill-will of certain men who resided in that :' 
district, on account of my national view of poli- | 
ties; and in 1848, when I was nominated for Con- i 
gress, they brought a spurious candidate into the ` 
field against me. I was defeated by ninety-six | 
votes. Three candidates were in the field; and ji 
that same person, who is the editor of the paper ji 
from which the sitting member (Mr. Futver] || 
read an extract denouncing me, was the man who | 
was run as a spurious candidate against me in i 
1848. And that was the cause of my being de- | 
feated. He brings that paper here now, and | 
uotes from it as the leading Democratic paper in | 
the county of Luzerne. | 

Mr. Speaker, the sitting member knows that l 
the editor of that paper, for the last four years, | 
has opposed the Democratic nominations in that | 
district. 


, that apply for 


The sitting memberalso knows, in consequence 


f the course pursued by that paper, and the dis- 
organizing band he has about him, who live 
upon other men’s money, that that has been a 

hig district for the last ten years. All that he 
knows. Therefore, I say it is a matter of deep 
meie to me, he should produce that paper here, 
eulogizing its Democratic editor and its Democratic 
character. From praise from such a source, and 
on such a subject, deliver me. 

I regret it, because the sitting member knew when 
he said so that the statement was untrue. 

Mr. FULLER, of Pennsylvania. 
tleman will allow me to correct him, 

y but a moment. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I remained silent in my seat 
while the gentleman was uttering charges against 
me. I never opened my lips during his whole 
hour. I claim now the right to reply without in- 
terruption. The little time I occupy I wish to be 
consumed in the consideration of the merits of the 
case, ‘ 

Now, sir, the gentleman has stated to you and 


1 will occu- 


to this House, and it goes, therefore, to the coun- :' 


try, that this is a large Democratic district, and 
that he never had the remotest idea of being re- 
turned for a seat here. I have no doubt the gen- 
tleman was surprised when he was returned. It 
is not a Democratic district. Chester Butler was 
elected to Congress in 1846 over Dr. Leib, the 
Democratic candidate, by a vote of some six hun- 
dred majority. 


to this House by a majority of ninety-six over 


‘myself. Ata previous election, Mr. Beaumont— 


a member from that district—was elected by a 
majority of eighty-three votes only. So that for 
the last ten years—a great portion of the time— 
that district has been represented by gentlemen of 
the Whig party. It is not a Democratic district, 
and it cannot be a Democratic district so long as 
these wholesale frauds are permitted to exist, 
that have existed in this case for the last ten years. 
Now, I say thus much with regard to the charac- 


' ter of that district. 


It has been bruited around, amon gentlemen of 
this body during this winter, that 1 hed presented 
myself here, relying upon the Democratic major- 
ity of the House, to give me a seat. Why, sir, 
I scorn all imputations of that kind, as I do the 
author of them. They make me tremble on 
my feet. 
this House, to give me a seat if I were not en- 
titled to it! No, sir, Jet my right arm drop from 
my body before I will present a claim of that 
character! I would present no claim, did I not 
believe it was religiously honest. But, the sit- 
ting member knows, if he knows himself, that 
] am entitled to the certificate, and a seat in this 
House. I have no appeals to make to the Demo- 
cratic party. That I am myself a Democrat, I do 
notdeny. Iama national one too, and erhaps 
in that are contained some of the difficulty and 
troubles of the eleventh Congressional district. 
But for the fact of my being a National Democrat, 


perhaps, these iron foundries, and pig-iron rolling : 


t 
| 


. the defeat of Colonel Hendrick B. W 


fact not in the testimony. I hold in my hand the 
Democratic paper, published in the county of 
; Luzerne, (The Luzerne Democrat,) containing, 
: among other resolves, the following, which were 
passed unanimously at the late Democratic county 
convention. I will read them: 


Resolved, That we have no hesitation in saying that 
rigbt for Congress, 


- was effected by the most corrupt and dizgracetul practices 


| 


i! by a vote of this body. It is a matter of 


} 


In 1648 Mr. Butler was elected | 


A claim on the Democratic party of || 


mills, in Danville, would not have marched their ; 
laboring men up to the polls to vote, and after | 


eir naturalization papers. 
national democracy, I 


condition of that district. But, I intend to abide 
in that faith, and the sitting member will hear my 
voice often, as well as the people of the district, 
till next November, on the subject of the National 
Democracy. This I inform him of now. I also 
inform his coadjutors, whom his appliances have 
seduced from that gallant party. There is no 
doubt about that; but at the same time, I scorn ap- 
pealing to the Democratic members of the House 
to give me a seat here. I would like the Demo- 
crats of the House to vote against me, if they con- 
scientiously think the seat should not be vacated, 
and that the sitting member should be permitted 
to occupy it. This isa great question. It is con- 
nected with the elective franchise—the right of 
voting. It is an important question to the people 
of this Union. Fair elections are the basis upon 
which our institutions must stand or fall. Now, 


sir, I will tell you why 1 come here to contest the | 


sitting member’s right to a seat here. 

It seems that there has been a license to depart 
from sworn testimony in this case. The House 
will pardon me for a moment in an allusion to a 


My ; 
say, then, perhaps, has | 
something to do with regard to the character and `` 


—and that this having been clearly demonstrated in the 
late investigation, we do not doubt fora moment that Colo- 


A n nel Wright will get that seat in Congress, to which he is 
If the gen- ; 


already entitled by the qualified electors of this district. 
In the purity of the ballot-box the liberties of the people are 
only preserved under the representative form of govern- 
ment. Ifthe majority is stifled by fraud, it is an alarming 
state of affairs. 


‘¢ Resolved, That, in our Opinion, Colonel Wright was 
most basely defrauded, according to the return, and thathe 
owes it to himself, as well as the Democratic party, to pur- 
sue the investigation, and claim that justice, at the door of 
Congress, to which he is entitled. Of the result we have 
no fears. The Democrats in Congress will rectify the 

| wrong.” 

| Ido not come here, therefore, at my own in- 
stance, but I come here to carry out the views and 
| wishes of the six thousand Democratic voters of 
| the eleventh Congressional district, who have said 
| a fraud has been committed upon the ballot-box, 
| and ask me to appear here to-day, in their name, 
| and to demand that that fraud shall be denounced 


erfect 

| indifference to me what the action of this Bouse 
may be. I, perhaps, have my own personal feel- 
‘ings. I may have my personal Hekia: but how 
insignificant do they become when contrasted with 
the rights and immunities of six thousand Dem- 
ocratic white freemen residing in theeleventh Con- 
gressional district. It is their cause I plead—as 
well as the purity of the ballot-box: My own 
personal interest sinks into utter insignificance— 
their rights are vast. Excuse me, sir, for having 
occupied so much of the time of the House in 
alluding to the aspersions of the sitting member. 
I will reply to kemi no further. I will make no 

' charges against him. Not the least thing of that 
kind shall escape my lips. Iam speaking in an 

_ American Congress, before the American people, 


| upon an important right—no less than the purity 
o 


elections. I am addressing my remarks to 
| men of high character, 


understanding the proprie- 
| ties of life, 


intrusted with honorable and respon- 
sible duties. I do not come here to bandy words 
with the sitting member in regard to individual 
difference upon personal questions. I understand 
the decorum of life, I trust, with more elevated feel- 
ings. The time—the occasion—and a deep sense 
of propriety forbid it. From that part of the case 
I now take my leave. 

I will now proceed to speak with regard to the 
merits of the case. I take it for granted that the 
| report made by the five gentlemen of that com- 
mittee, is to receive a fair and candid considera- 


li tion. I shall hardly think that those gentlemen 


regard themselves as having been very flatteringly 
‘treated by the allusions of the sitting member. 

He may be right, however, and they wrong. That 
will be for the House to decide. They have been 
six months in the investigation of this matter. 
They have examined it carefully and with great 
attention. The result of their examination has 
been a recommendation to this House to vacate 
: the seat, and give the people of that defrauded dis- 
| trict another opportunity of deciding this question, 
i about which so much has been said—at least 
| within its limits—for the last year. That is the 
| recommendation to the House; but I thought 
| when that report was made, considering the testi- 
mony I presented to that committee, it was one 
which operated hard against me. I think so still; 
yet, having unbounded confidence in the judgment, 
and ability, and high integrity of that committee, 
I yield to it. I think I presented to that commit- 
tee names of illegal individual voters enough to 
have thrice changed the result of the election in 
my own favor. But I am not allowed to refer to 
the proceedings of that committee. It is not par- 
liamertary to do so. I shall depart from no 
etiquette. If I were permitted to speak with regard 
to its deliberations, I might state that a large por- 
tion of it was in favor of awarding the seat to me. 
They wished to do so after a full consideration of 
the sworn testimony inthe case. As I have said, 
however, it would be unparliamentary for me to 
make reference to what occurred in the committea 
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or the course they have adopted. I certainly shell 


got. Itis enough that the report has been made. ; 


By it I am willing to stand. 

Now, sir, | come to touch upon some of the 
leading questions connected with the charges I 
prefer. et me say, Mr. Speaker, in the first 
place, that in Pennsylvania the law is well under- 
stood, as to the manner in which an election board 
shall be organized. It is well known it is to con- 
sist of one judge and two inspectors. [Each one of 
these inspectors appoints his clerk. That is the 
law regarding the establishment of an election 
board in Pennsylvania, Now, with regard to this 
Danville poll, they took the assessor, whose duty 


it is to sit in the presence of the board with his , 


register, and give such information to the board 
as they might require of him, as to the nature and 
character of his assessment and the right of the 
Roe registered to vote. This was his duty. 


he board, however, imposed upon him new du- 


ties—they score him in as a judicial officer, cioth- 
ing him with a power unknown to the law, and 
repugnant to reason. Not satisfied with that, each 
one of the clerks assumed upon himseif the right 


and authority to appoint an assistant. Thus, in- | 


stead of having a board composed of one judge, 
two inspectors, and two clerks, we have a board 
composed of one judge, three inspectors, and four 
clerks, not acting under the sanction of an oath. 
A friend of mine went in and protested against it; 
but the board, in the language of one of the wit- 
nesses, gave him liberty to leave. 
was put, “What was the politics of the gentleman 


e was a Locofoco, free-trade, tariff-of-’46 man.” 
Merely upon an irregularity, disconnected with a 
fraud, { never would stand up here and contend 
in this House that election should be vacated; but 
where you have irregularities, and where those 
irregularities are made for the purpose of commit- 
ting a fraud, and a fraud is committed, then E say, 
the case assumes a different character. That board 
was constituted not in accordance with law. 

In a case from Virginia,—I do not recollect the 
names of the parties,—this House—the local laws 
requiring that the sheriff should have “ under- 
wriers,”’ and the sheriff dispensing with ‘* under- 
writers,” and assuming the duties to himself—un- 
connected with the charge of fraud—this House, 
I say, vacated the seat. In the case under con- 
sideration more glaring irregularities are commit- 
ted, and accompanied by gross fraud. But where 
the irregularity comes up, and where there are 
circumstances of fraud to be fastened upon it, how 
much stronger is the case presented. 

Now, let me allude to some of the frauds parti- 


cipated in by that board, to see whether this case ' 
is to be made the subject of ridicule ina deliberative |: 
body, and of the standing and character of this ` 
House. We nresitting here in judgment, on the | 
To-morrow the |. 


rights of an American citizen. 
case may be reversed. Noone can say. We will 


then try to inform ourselves, and act with a due | 


regard to the rights of parties. I produced before 
the committee the certificates of forty-one men, 


who appeared at the Danville poll, voted, and then ., 


made their application for citizenship?! Who were 
they? Among them were William Hancock and 
John Foley, owners and proprietors of the “Rough 
and Ready”’ iron mill, who first voted, and then 
applied for citizenship! Their names are upon 
the assessment roll, upon the voters’ list also. You 


have, then, presented in this country, the owners | 


of an iron establishment—who are foreigners— 
coming to exercise the right and privilege of A mer- 
ican citizens, and they did: the highest privilege 
known to the law. They came to the poll and 
brought their men with them. 
exercised the high prerogative of freemen—who 
had no claim to suffrages of American citizens. 


Mr. John Foley and William Hancock, I learn i 
In sitting down |! 


within a few days, have failed. 
In consultation together—for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they can pay three or five cents 


on the dollar to their creditors, perhaps they will | 
have occasion to reflect with regard to the ques- |; 


tion of their having exercised this right of fran- 
chise against an American citizen. 
reflect—that they have done a deep and abiding 
wrong to him who now speaks here to-day, and 
dishonored their name in all time to come. I hope 
their reflections will aid them in coming to a con- 


The question | 


hip requested to leave??? The reply was, “That 


Forty-one aliens ` 


Let them .: Question. Did Theodore Garrison tell you not to come |, 731 votes were polled, there is no doubt that a 


$ clusion hereafter, to pursue an upright course and 
| live an honest life. ‘They will have time for this. 
i. The smoke of their furnaces has gradually disap- 
li peared—they will have abundant time for reflec- 
`. tion. 
© f subpenaed Hancock and Foley, the nabobs of 
the iron establishment. 
` name and by the authority of the 
but they put at defiance all process. 7 
. The sitting member’s counsel gave them a written 


opinion that they were not bound to obey the pro- | 


cess of the United States, and they, together with 
one hundred and eighty-three men, whom I had 
summoned under the process of the commissioner 
and the law of the land, were shuffled off, and 
refused to obey the solemn process of the law. 
The sitting member was present by the side of his 
counsel, at the time T moved for an attachment to 
bring them in, and when his counsel rose and pro- 
tested that, should the attachment be issued under 
the law, the most stringent measures would be 
pursued. He gave notice, not only to the com- 


missioner, but also tothe contestant and his coun- | droves,” without question ! 
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nited States; | 
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i 


And why? 
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Cross-ezamined.—Q. After Garrisou told you to go home, 
| who teld you you must stay? 

A. I cannot say now, 

Q. Did they threaten you that if you went away that 
| they wonld have you arrested, and have you imprixoned ? 
: 4. Yes, they did. Thoy said they would bave me brought 
. here by the coustable. 
| Q. Who was it told you this? 
A. I don’t Know the man. 
Q. Is the man present in the room who told you so? and 


ifao, point him out. 
A. No, he isnot present. PETER KRATZ. 
| Sworn and subscribed before me 
WM. 3. JAYNE, Commissioner. 
Who was this Theodore Garrison? An under- 
strapper in one of the iron mills. A whipper-in 
.of illegal voters—employed to do the work of his 
masters—whether in contravening the laws of the 
land, or some more respectable, but still menial 
occupation! This William Kitchen, is the same 
Jupce Kitchen whom we have heard eulogized here 
to-day! A model of human perfection! More of 
this man hereafter. He who takes the tickets from 


_ the men at ‘ the mill,” as ey ate driven up “in 
hata model of a 


` gel, that if an attachment were awarded, it would | judge! What a subject for an eulogy! 


be done at their peril! Was anything wrong in 


tended to explain it? Was ita fair transaction? 
Where was the difficulty, or rather, where was 
the necessity in attempting to conceal? Now, in 
order to show you, and this House, the character 
of these men who went to the poll and voted, in- 
dulge me for a moment in listening to the testi- 
mony of one or two of the witnesses. I read the 
testimony of Peter Hann and Peter Kratz, two 
honest Germans, aliens, who were induced to vio- 
late the law to please their law-loving and law- 
abiding employer! 


Peter Hann sworn: 


Question. Did you vote in this borough at the last Octo- ti 


| ber election? 


| 
| 


this transaction? Why close up the avenues that `: ł Í 
i process was issued by this exemplary man, Jyper 


1 


Answer. Atfive o'clock we all quit work and went down | 


to the office; our tickets were given to us; we went to the 
court-house and gave them in at the window. Jt was the 
company office at the rolling-inill. 

Q. How long have you been in the United States? 

wt. A year and a half. 

Q. How many of you went to the office together and got 
tickets and came together to the polis? 

A. 1 do not know ; there were many there got their tick- 
ete and came over to the court house. 

Cross-examined.—Q. Was itin December last that you 
voted at the court-house ? 

A. No. 

Q. When was it? 

A. Verily, { cannot tell in what month it was. 


Q. Can you say for whom you voted at that election, or | 


, for what officers? 

| A. No; Ido not know at all; 
. Were given to me. 

Q. Who voted at the same time you did? 
A. I donot know. 

Q. Can ge read English? 

2. No, I cannot read it. 


inz- mill? 
A. I have now been at work seven months. 
: Q. How old are you? 
ii 4. Twenty-eight. 
Q. What country did you come from? 
«4. From Byran, in Germany. . 
as Q. Wa Garngon a clerk in the rohing-mill office at that 
ime ? 
4. I do notknow. 
& Did you vote the same day that Peter Kratz did ? 
. id. 


i Q- Did anybody tell you not to come here to testify, and i 


if £0, who? 
4. Nobody said anything to me. 
i Oross-examtned.—-Q. Do you know whether they took 
your vote and put it into the balot box, and counted it? 


man that gave me the tickets; he was a stranger to me 3 

: about that I cannot say; I gave in my tickets at the win- 
dow; there were others about; I gave in my name, and 
went away. 


Peter Kratz? 
4. I was there before Peter. 
Q. Did you see Peter Kratz voting that day? 
| A. I did not see him voting. 
j 7 n How do you know that it was the same day that he 
, Voted? 
ii af. There was nothing ssid to me aboutit. T don’t know 
p what voting means. PETER HANN. 
it This witness was also examined through an interpreter. 
ji Sworn and subscribed before me 
| WM. 8. JAYNE, Commissioner. 
H 


Peter Kratz reealled: 


here and testify? 
(Mr. Fuller’s counsel objects.) 
Anser. Theodore Garrison told me I should go home. 


3: 


j! 
ij 
J 
mn 
th 
{t 


“ 


That I cannot say—I don’t know. 


But what was the resuft of these men’s testify- 
ing? They had not got to their homes before a 


, Kitchen, and they were bound over for having 
! voted fraudulently! I told those men that I 
i would volunteer as their counsel, and defend them 
` without charge. That was the end of the com- 
plaint for fraudulent voting againstthem. It pre- 
vented others from obeying the subpena—the ob- 
ject was attained! hen I stand here to-day, 
and charge corruption at that poll, I stand upon 
the testimony, and I defy any gentleman to jostle 
me from this position. When Iprove by the testi- 
mony that, in the village of Danville, one third of 
the population is foreigners; and when I show 
that, during that long day of corrupt proceeding 
and burning injustice, there was not a certificate 
of naturalization produced, it presents for the con- 
sideration of this House a question that is not 
easily avoided. The Jaw of Pennsylvania re- 
quires the prodaction of the certificate of a for- 
eigner. He cannot vote without it: butthis man, 
Judge Kitchen, ‘did not recollect of the production 
of more than two certificates”? in the vote of some 
two hundred and fifty foreigners at that poll. If 


‘, that be an honest discharge of a man’s duty, then 
t: [have misconceived the duties of an election officer. 


T voted the tickets that | 


In chief.—Q. How longhad you been at workin the roll- | 


l 


‘ 


© 258 within twelve months! 


|| A. T don’t know anything about it; I don’t know the |! i , 
i Bent over the telegraph wires, “How many votes 


F 
i 
{ 
| 
i 


Is Theodore Garrison a clerk in the rolling-milloffice? | 


Let me refer you to the testimony of the in- 

ı Spector. When the question was put to him, “Mr. 
Mettler, was there a case submitted to you that 
| day of theright of a man to vote?” hesaya: ‘s There ` 
was nota solitary instance where the judge and 

i: inspectors were called upon to decide in a case of 
| that kind.” And yet here are one third of that 
popu'ation of 731 votes who are foreigners; and 


:. the probability is, that out of the 250 or 300 men, 


' there were not fifty who who were entitled to vote. 
l will tell you why I suspected fraud. There is 
nota gentleman who represents any district in 
| this House, but can tell very nearly the vote of 
| every precinctin his district, except, perhaps, in 
| some large manufacturing town. Jn 1849, the 
year before I ran for Congress, and during which 
; the election took place which is the subject of con- 
test here, Danville polled 463 votes at the general 
i eection. In 1851 they polled 731 votes, a gain of 
From this fact, and 
| pirticularly when I learned that a message was 


{ 
1 
‘ 
! 


more are required to defeat Wright??? and when 
` the word went back, that it would require seventy 


"i Q. Did you go to the court-house at the same time with i or eighty, I knew that there wag a fraud, and the 


‘investigation proved it! 


Last year, 185], that 
` borough of Danville, àt a time of unusual excite- 
, ment, when we elected a Governor, five judges of 
the supreme court, a judge of the district court, 
: canal commissioners,and the whole county ticket, 
: polled 555 votes—176 less than it had the year be- 
| fore. How is this to be explained? This charge 
! was made before the commissioner, and here it 
| stands. There is the record. In 1849 they polled 
| 463 votes; in 1850, 73] votes; in 1851, 555 votes. 
' At the election between thosetwo periods, at which 


i large proportion of them were fraudulent, J have 
| here in this book [holding up the volume of testi- 

mony] the evidence of it. Mettler, the inspector, 
| says there could not have been legally polled more 


t8562.) . 
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than 500 votee in that district, ‘¢ no Row,” to use | the board of election at the Danville poll, there is 


hig own language. Notwithstanding that, here is | 
an excess of 263 votes, that are polled there, and 


the elections in this place (Danville) as we did in 
the State of New York”’—the witness had lately 
removed from New York—he says: ‘t When we 
have our removal questions up with regard to the 
boys, it makes no difference how old they are; if 
they lonk large enough, we always let them vote.” 
That is the language of this amiable Judge Kitchen, 
who it has been said was twice sheriff of that 
coanty. The standing ‘removal ” judge, and 
ready for any emergency ! 
I have shown the results of these three years; 
and upon what principles are they to be recon- | 
eiled, in view of an honest construction? I desire . 
this case to be decided according to the evidence. 
J assume, when sworn testimony is produced like . 
this, that we are not to vote as party men, but as | 
American citizens, and a due sense of the respon- | 
sibilities of the case. I ask gentlemen, I ask the 
minority, in their report, to tell me how, and in 
what way they can explain the fact, that to-day a 
precinct may cast 731 votes, and the year before 
463 votes? How is the deficiency to beaccounted |: 
for, and upon what principle? 
I have shown you how it ia to be accounted for, . 
jn the fact that not a solitary naturalization cer- 
tificate was presented during that long day of 
fraud, Will any gentleman from Pennsylvania ` 
tell me that a foreigner has a right to go to the 
poll and vote, and not exhibit his certificate? 
Certainly not! Yet we find there is a deficiency 
of 300 votes. About one third of that population 
are said to be foreigners. } wish to refer to the 
conduct of this same man, Metter, who was still ` 


i 


i 


an inspector to conduct the special election which ` 


was held there in December, some two months 
after the election in October. Mr. Mettler says 
upon that occasion, in speaking to the persons 
outside the window, who were making application 
to vote, and who had voted at the October election: 
“CHE wis DETERMINED HE WOULD NOT LET ANY 
PERSON VOTE UNLESS THEY HAD A RIGHT TO VOTE, 
AS THERE HAD BEEN MEN YOTING AT THE FALL 
ELECTION WHO HAD NO RIGHT To YOTE. HE wap ; 
BEEN TAX COLLECTOR FOR SEVERAL YEARS, AND 
THEY COULD NOT POLL OVER FIVE HUNDRE® LEGAL | 
VOTES, No pow!” i 

Examine the evidence of Krounover, who was <i 
called as a witness and examined. He says that | 
Mettler told him that my tickets were destroyed, | 
t‘ that there were more tickets in thé box than | 
names on the tally paper,” and that the Wright |: 
tickets were thrown away. As the sitting mem- || 
ber has alluded to matters outside of the record, I |i 
will merely allude to an affidavit of the judge of the ; 
last election, in which he says thaton a recount of '' 


i | these eighty-three persons, who are not assessed, 
this very Judge Kitchen, upon another occasion, |! 
when the question was put to him,“ Mr. Kitchen, |: 
you do not seem to pay as much regard to holding ; 


| 


nota solitary reason for the vote of any one of 


recorded from the top of the page to the bottom of 

it; and I prove by Vadge Kitchen, himself, that 

there were not ten oaths administered during the 

ae of the day that election was being con- 
ueted. 


Now, I say, that net one of those men could . 


vote unless they were sworn and proved their 
residence, and unless their oaths were sustained 
by witnesses who knew the fact of their resi- 


dence, and unless the reason of their vote was i 
t by the clerks. , 


recorded upon the register ke 
And yet there were sighty-shree persons who 


voted, enough to overcome the majority against ` 
me, all of whom were transient persons, or the . 
reasons would have been recorded why they were ` 


entitled to vote. 
sive of fraud. 

Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. Will the gen- 
tleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly; but | must claim 
the privilege, if necessary, to answer the gentle- 
man after my hour expires, or | will not pledge 
myself to answer him at all, for I have several 
important matters to refer to. 

r. MOORE. The gentleman says, that by 


The absence of this is conclu- 


the law of Pennsylvania, no man can vote under | 
the circumstances which he has just stated, unless | 


he records his reason for giving that vote. 

Mr. WRIGHT. No; 1 did not say so, at all. 
I said that it was the duty of the inspectors and 
elerks to record the reason why he voted—wheth- 
er upon age, tax, or residence in the district. 


r. MOORE, Do I understand the gentleman | 


to say that it is necessary for the clerk to record 
such reasone, whether the votes are challenged or 
not? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Why, certainly; it is so laid 
down in the case of Kneass and Read, which I 
will refer to. 


Mr. MOORE, I never so understdod the law. | 


It is not so in the district in which 1 five. 

Mr. WRIGHT. There can be no difficulty 
among intelligent gentlemen with regard’ to what 
the law of Pennsylvania is. That is well settled, 
and there can be no difficulty about it. The man 
whose name is on the assessment list is prime 
facie entitled to vote, although he may not be a 
legal voter. 
list—and these eighty-three names were not upon 
the assessment list—it then becomes necessary for 
the. man to be sworn. But his own oath is not 
sufficient; he must have a witness to corroborate 


it, and the reason of it must be recorded. Now, |; 


the reasons for those eighty-three votes were not 
so recorded. Judge 
Pennsylvania, in the case of Kneass and Read, 
says, ‘‘it is from this very class of pergons that 


‘danger is to be apprehended, because he who | 


the ballots in the box, there was a fraud in the | ‘can get the greatest number of reckless persons 
count nearly corresponding to the difference be- .; * to go from one poll to another is sure of success, 
tween the vote cast for Congressmen, and for the | ‘ particularly if it bein a close district.” Now, 
other individuals who were voted for for other | I say that those eighty-three votes should be re- 
offices. It is said that there is a tax-list of twelve | jected from the certificate of return; and such, Í 
hundred names in this Danville district. Takeup |; think, was the opinion of a very respectable mem- 
that tax-list, and strike from it minors, strike from `i ber of the Committee on Elections. I happened 
it women who are assessed, strike from it dupli- » to be in the Columbia court-house two years ago, 
‘cates where names occur as “ single freemen,ten- when they were contesting an election for justice 
ants, and land holders,” and you will reduce itto : of the peace that had been held by Judge Kitchen. 
a fraction less thaneighthundred. And itis given © He is the standing judge at all elections, and has 
asa justification, that becausetherearetwelvehun- : been during the whole of the local question that 
dred persons assessed, there are twelve hundred ; has agitated that district for the last twent 


legal voters. Why, sir, minors are assessed, | and perhaps will agitate it for fifty years longer. 
married women who are the owners of real estate. Well, sir, there was a conteste election that 
are assessed, and foreigners are assessed, but still | came up from Judge Kitchen with regard to who 


; was elected justice of the peace. Wehaveahabit 
in Pennsylvania of printing our tickets on long 
i: slips of paper, and cutting them so that they may 
i' be torn apart with very little trouble. Isaw taken 
the assessment list. A man in Pennsylvania may |; out of the ballot-box a long string of these tickets, 
vote if he is nof assessed. That proposition is |! so that one person, instead of casting one vote, 
correct, and Í do not deny it; but to entitle him to |; had cast some thirty or more votes. And that 
vote, the reason for giving that vote must be re- |; was under this amiable Judge Kitchen. I- want 
corded upon the list kept by the clerks. He must |: the reporters of the House to take this down, so 
swear himself that he has been a resident in the '’ that it may go back, and that Judge Kitchen may 
district ten days previous, and he must producea i see it; and reading, may reflect, and ‘* inwardly 
witness to swear that, to his knowledge, the ap- ` digest’? the course of his election duties. 

plicant to vate has been a resident of the district © Now, what does Kitchen say with regard to the 
for that period, In that way he can hecome a \ honesty and fairness of this election? He was 
voter. Now, when you take up the list kept by ii called and eworn by the sitting member. | did 


they have no right to vote or to exercise the priv- 
ilege of. the elective franchise. 

I want, now, to speak in reference to eighty- 
three persons who voted, but wha were not upon 
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If the name is not on the assessment | 


ing, an_eminent jurist of | 


poem 
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not call him. He was called as a witness, and 

the sitting member’s counsel put this queation to 

him: ‘* Was that election fairly and honestly con- 

ducted, and were the returns faiily made?” His 

| answer was: ‘‘ AFTER THE TICKETS CAME IN AT 

|| THE winpow, it was all fair enough for anything I 
= gaw.’? That was Kitchen’s answer when the 
` question was put to him with regard to fairness 
, and honesty of his own action and conductat that 
i election. If the whole trangaction was fair and 
honest, why did not Kitchen say go at once? 

These, sir, are some of the prominent facts of 
the case in regard to the fraud. Now, sir, there 
were 731 votes polled in the Danville precinct. 
`. The election board credited me with 32 votes; the 
gentleman running on the Democratic ticket with 
me for State Senator got two votes, and the gentle- 
man running on the same ticket for member of 
Assembly got four votes. That fact is ascer- 
i: tained from the returns of the election, showing 
, how many votes the candidate for Senator got, 
! and how many votes the candidate for member of 
| the Assembly got. Perhaps those gentlemen had 
not the ‘confidence’? of that community. I do 
not know how that may be, but at all events, that 
is a correct statement of the votescast. Sir, I 
know that many persons had vored for me other 
than the 32. I produced before the commissioner 
forty-four persons, who swore upon the holy 
Evangelist that they cast their votes for me. Two 
or three of them have been alluded to, as not 
(i reliable on the score of truth and veracity. Let 
i all that go, and still the fact shows that I produced 
' more than 32 men, who swore that they voted 
for me. It shows also that Messrs. Hancock & 
Foley, and the men that are employed in their 
i! rolling-mills and pig-iron establishments, never 

, were guilty of casting their votes for me; and they 
: had good reason not to cast their votes for me. 

They acted sensibly in voting against me—#.e., 
‘ if they had a right to vote, which they had not. 
: It shows, too, that I did not receive the illegal 
votes that were polled there, or every vote cast 
: for me was explained by the testimony. Forty- 
` four of the men who voted for me were produced 
i; when the election board returned that I had only 
-| received 32 votes. 

In this connection, I refer to the testimony of 
| Mr. Shock, who spoke upon this subject. He 
i! BRYS: 

« I understood Mr. Mettler to say that there were tickets 
destroyed—and that they wanted Fuller elected sd——(I leave 
out the expletive)}—bad, herie everybody vate. who of- 
fered ta vote. And this wie why he left the window. 
Judge Kitchen took his piace.!’* 

‘Ay one who reads this testimony will not deny 
| that everybody was permitted to vote. a 
nine boys are marked as having voted. One eigh- 
teenth of the whole population between the ages 
, of twenty-one and twenty-two years! What an 
anomally ! 

i Here, then, is evidence that m 
| destroyed, because there proved to 


i 


4 tiekets were 
e more tickete 
' in the box than there were names on the tally- 
: paper, and because there were forty more votes 
| polled for Congressman than there were fer Sen- 
' ator and other candidates. 

| Allow me now, for a moment, to refer to a table 
‘which I have prepared. I produced before the 
| commissioner the certificates of 41 men who 
|: voted at that poll, and who afterwards applied for 
l! their naturalization. I proved that there were 
83 persons who voted, whose names were not 
: on the assessor’s list at all, and no earthly rea- 
ison was given why they were entitled to vote 
| —non-residents, 2,to tal, 126—deduct from this 
ii Fuller’s majority, 59; which leaves my majority 
| 67. What other reason can we give with regard 
ii to the fairness of this case? Here are the names 
| specified. I understand there is no technical ob- 
jections, with regard to forms, in the notice. That 
|| js all waived. But, Mr. Speaker, I here show you 
' 41 aliens; I show you 83 persons not assessed, 
and 2 non-residents, making in all 126 men who 
exercised the rights of freemen upon that occasion, 
who were no more entitled to vote at the Danville 
| poll than you yourself, who live a thousand miles 
! kom that district. 

| But, will it be said that all this is to be thrown 
aside—that it means nothing? No, sir. It isa 
high and important question, connected with the 
elective franchise; and, as I said before, ell-I want 
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is for this House to decide it upon its merits. | | 
want them to examine the tenmony I have pro- |: 
duced. I want no gentleman in this House to say | 
he is satisfied with the report of the committee. 
Let him sit down and read these two hundred 
pages of testimony, and if there isa gentleman in 
a. this House who will then say this election was 

roperly conducted, then I am mistaken. My 

eelings may have prejudiced my judgment, and I 
am not a man who is competent to form an opin- 
ion upon the subject! Sir, the Democracy of that 
district have had a most flagrant outrage commit- 
ted upon them, and if this House does not puta 
stop to proceedings of this kind, the day has gone 
by when we shall expect to have an impartial and . 
fair election. Tell me that a district can poll 721 | 
votes, and in a year afterwards, ina great political | 
contest, it can poll but 555! There is not another 
district, nor another precinct in that district, that 
did not increase its vote the year following, except 
this one of Danville. 

Now, if this naked fact stood alone, I would 
not contend before this House, from that fact un- 
corroborated, that the election should be set aside. 
But I bring in correlative facts. 1 show that non- 
residents voted. I show that aliens voted; that 
men voted who were not assessed; that boys 
voted; and I sustain the discrepancy between the 
number of votes cast and the number counted by 
sworn testimony. And these facts cannot be got 
over, unless injustice be done—not to me, for this 
House can do me no harm, but that gallant party 
and the district which I claim to represent. I | 
come with resolutions of the people of that dis- : 
tict in my hands; it is no personal matter to me. | 
It is the Democracy of the district who are the 
party to the issue. 

The sitting member talks about the Democracy 
of Danville. Why, sir, the leader of that Dem- 
ocracy is one Valentine Best, the very man who 
disgraced himself and the State by voting for him- 
self Speaker of the Senate, and then sold his party 
to the Whigs in the apportionment of the State— 
they giving him in barter a county six miles one 
way by some eight or ten the other. A nice spe- 
camen of Democracy, this man! Pardon me, sir, 
and the House, I hone: will, for an allusion to 
this man. I do not desire to give him a notoriety 
by the mentioning of his name. I feel humiliated 
in doing a0; but was compelled to do so, because 
he was held up as a specimen of Democracy! A - 
proper man this to manufacture 731 votes out of 
the raw material of 555! For the last ten years, | 
as I have stated, that district has been for the | 
most part represented by Whigs. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I see my time has nearly ex- | 
pired. I return my thanks to you for the indul- | 

ence you have given me, and parucdady to this | 
House for the patient hearing they have given me, |! 
for I feel highly flattered with the attention I have || 
received. All I ask is, that gentlemen, before they |! 
cast their votes, will run their eyes over the testi- |! 
mony in the case. I feel assured that if I were ' 
sitting here as a judge upon one of my peers, I | 
would never cast my vote without a substantial 
reason, contrary to the expressed opinions of so 
intelligent a committee as is the Committee on . 
Elections in this House. I would not do it |. 
unless I had come to that conclusion from per- | 
sonal examination of the case. I know that | 
gentlemen have other matters to occupy their at- : 
tention. Questions affecting the welfare of the i 
whole country are before them from day to day. | 
I know how it is precisely. But when you come |, 
to sit in judgment upon a man who claims a seat | 
here, and as I maintain, in the present instance, i 
whose claim rests upon the testimony that is irref- |; 
utable, then it becomes a duty—not only to hear ` 
his cause, but to read his testimony—due both to | 
him and the voters whom he represents. 1 feel |. 
satisfied that this committee have acted in good |; 
conscience, and although by their decision they /: 
have refused to give me a seat upon this floor, yet 
I am willing to acquiesce in their decision and 
abide by it as it is made. 

With these remarks I leavethe subject, although | 
{ have not referred to a tithe of the testimony be- | 
fore me. It is only tosome of the leading features 
which were standing out in relief from the most of 
the evidence to which I have called the attention | 
of the House. But J wish to say that the more 
you shall read, and the more you shall reflect | 


| justly and impariially. 


'| result, the election is void. 


|, which would seem to 
i! coloring ingredient, the hearsay remarks of the | 


|; the only question, w 
jan actual majority of legal votes. The returns 
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upon the subject, the more irresistible the conclu- || The question is, whether that return is right or 
sion that there has not only a fraud been commit- || wrong—whether Mr. Fuller is credited with too 


ted, but a fraud of the deepest and blackest char- 
acter, | 

Let me say one more word, and I have done. || 
The law of Pennsylvania requires that each one 
of these officers shall be sworn, and that his cer- | 
tificate shall be filed in the office within three days 
after the election. I heard, while the election was 
going on, that men were voting who had not been 
in the United States ten days—men who, in the 
language of the witnesses, had not got there- 
t green-horn clothes off.” I then thought I would ' 
get the oaths of the judge and inspectors, and ' 
prosecute them in a criminal court. The law re- 
quired that they should be filed within three days 
after the election. Yet on the 28th of March, five 
months after, these oaths were not in office, and I 
could not get access to them. I have evidence 
proving that Judge Kitchen’s was not to be found 
on paper “filed” away, nor his co-associates. 
It is well for them they were not. 

Mr. Speaker, with these facts before you, printed 
in so crude and imperfect a manner, there is but 
one conclusion which can be attained. It is, that 
a fraud has been committed, and the people of the ` 
eleventh Congressional district prevented thereby : 
from having a Representative upon this floor who 
will carry out their views and sentiments. The 
district should be Democratic, and had not mea- 
sures been resorted to, for the purpose of defeat- 
ing them in this, of more than questionable pro- . 
priety, such would be the fact to-day. 

Sir, I have done. As faras I am concerned, 
the case is with you. I hope it may be decided |: 


— 


SATURDAY, June 26, 1852. i 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall coy the attention of the House for only 
a portion of the hour allotted to me, because I pro- | 
pose to confine my remarks to the single point— i! 
the turning pomas I consider it, in the case. In | 
the outset I will state that, entirely as I differ | 
from the results arrived at by the chairman and 
the majority of the committee, | have entire con- 
fidence in their fairness and rectitude of intention, 
and I shall endeavor to exhibit a similar fairness 
in the remarks I may present upon this subject. 
I do not object to the view of the law taken by the | 
chairman of the committee, that, if it appears the 
conduct of the returning officers was irregular, , 
and that in consequence of such irregularities, 
enough of illegal votes were received to change the |' 
Indeed, I should be 
inclined to hold the law still more favorably than 
that for the contestant. If, in view of the facts of 
the case, and the evidence which the contestant 
has produced, and after the production of all the 
evidence.which by reasonable diligence could be 
obtained, there is reasorable doubt whether the 
certificate of election was rightfully given to the 
sitting member, then the election should be re- 
mitted back to the people. Upon that leading point | 
there is, as I understand, no difference between 
the minority and the majority of the committee. 
But it is obvious the burden of proof is on the |, 
contestant. The papers, the returns, are produced . 
here by the sitting member. It is for the contestant 
to make out his case. Many facts and suggestions 
have been produced here. There is a book of 
evidence of two hundred and ninety-one pages, 
which the sitting member, with what-seems to me is 
to be rather an exaggerated confidence, seems to || 
think will be read carefully through by every |. 
member of this House before he shall vote upon ` 
the main question. 
In the depositions on the one side and the other, | 
are to be 


found numerous statements bearing ap- | 
parently upon almost every point except the actual ` 
issue. The color of the witnesses’ and magis- 
trates’ faces, the quality and quantity of the liquor || 
ave constituted a principal 


voters and officers of the election, are faithfully | 
and minutely reported; but for the purposes of | 
this inquiry they are, of course, utterly worthless, 
except so far as they po to illustrate the single and 

ich of the parties received ; 


| show that Fuller received 6,216 votes, Wright 
| 6,157, thus leaving Fuller a majority of 59 votes. 


: elections. 


` as theygcould, by other means. 


| theal 


many votes, or Mr. Wright is credited with too few 
votes, Itis undoubtedly competent for the contest- 
antto go behind the return, to ascertain whether 
enough votes were improperly given for Fuller to 
change the result, or to cause such uncertainty as 


' to the facts as to induce Congress to remit the 


ny 


election aean to the people. ‘That is the single 
oint to be now settled. The collateral matters 
ere are obviously, for the most part, of more in- 
terest to the people of that district than they are 
to the community generally. 

The majon of the committee dwell much 
upon certain alleged informalities in the mode of 
conducting the election, They claim that the 
judge of the election illegally aided in receivin 
the votes; that the sworn clerks illegally receive 
the aid of unswern assistants; that foreigners 
voted without due inquiry as to their right to 
vote; that the proper record ôf the reasons why 
certain persons were permitted to vote, was not 
duly made, &c., &c. One general view, it seems 
to me, disposes of these objections. They do not 
go far enough, or to the root of the matter. If 
the mere informalities and neglects of returning 
officers, were allowed to vitiate an election in the 
face of regular returns, half the seats in this 
House would be vacated on scrutiny. If any one 
thing is more clearly settled than another, as the 
general result of these election cases, it is, that 
neither in the courts of Pennsylvania, or of any of 


| the other States, nor in Congress, is a strict ob- 


servance of directory statutes by officers of elec- 
tions held indispensable to the ‘validity of such 
Imight cite numerous illustrations of 
this rule, which are undoubtedly familiar to the 


' gentlemen of this House. 


It was decided in a case from Virginia, where 
the clerks had not been sworn until the whole 
election was over, though the law especially 
prescribed the oath to be taken in advance, that 
such election was good. In another case, where 
the law required the clerks to record the names of 
voters in a particular manner, so as to enable the 
polls to beaccurately purged, and the true legal votes 
ascertained, the clerks omittingeto perform the 


‘ duty as the law directed, the House would not for 


that cause set the election aside. The House in 
that case had to ascertain the genuine voters as well 
In various cases 
where votes have been returned after the time pre- 


: scribed, those votes were received and counted by 


this House. Ina case from Indiana, it was de- 
cided the election should stand, though the sheriff 
had neglected to hold any election at two places, 
at the legal time and place of voting. The House 
decided it should not be in the power of those con- 
ducting elections, to defeat them by their own neg- 
lect of duty. On page twelve of the report made 
by the minority of the committee, is cited Sker- 
ret’s case, Parsons’s Select Equity Cases, vol. II, 
page 515, where complaint was made that the in- 
spectors had neglected to call the names of the 
voters; that they did not inscribe the letter V on 
et ists opposite the names of voters; 
that they did not note the production of certificates 
of naturalization, and of such other things as are 
required by the 70th section of the act of Assem- 
bly. The answer of the court to these complaints 
is this: ‘‘ These may be disposed of at once by 
‘ the fact that they are but directory to the officers 
‘of the election, and that, although the officers 
‘ willfully violating them may subject themselves 
‘to censure and punishment, the omissions of such 
‘ officers cannot nullify the election.” 
refer the House also to the fact, that of the 


_, voters’ list of six election districts, of which three 


gave majorities for the contestant, only one com- 
plies with the law by exhibiting the word'‘‘ tax ” 
opposite the names of voters who were not as- 
sessed. I further call the attention of the House 
i to the fact, that the election officers of districts 
: which gave one hundred and seventy majority for 
i the contestant, appear severally not to have 
taken and subscribed the oaths prescribed by the 
' election laws of Pennsylvania; and that there are 
| other townships giving the contestant four hun- 
dred and fifty-six majority, which have never duly 
: made their returns, although those returns were 
| allowed to the contestant. 
| It is obvious enough the contestant cannot stand 
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case; and the only question for this House to con- |! 


reasonable doubt—if there is an uncertainty as to 
the ascertaining of the will of the majority—the 
legislative body will then under some circum- 
stances remit the election back to the people. 

Now, I undertake to say there is nothing here 
from which this House is authorized to draw any 
conclusion different from that exhibited by the re- 
turns themselves. The fact to be ascertained is, 
whether Fuller, the sitting member, is entitled to 
leas than 6,216 votes, or Wright, the contestant, . 
is entitled to more than 6,157. The whole district | 
has been scraped as with a fine-tooth comb in | 
every precinct, to ascertain whether there were 
frauds; and yet, although from the specifications 
of the contestant it will be seen he has scattered 
his charges of illegality broadcast over that dis- 
trict, yet in that whole district, from side to side, 
throwing out the Danville precinct, there is not a 
fraud or irregularity shown or relied upon except 
one of thirteen votes which were fraudulently 
polled for the contestant, and which should, there- 
fore, be added to the fifty-nine majority of the 
sitting member, making his majority seventy-two 
in all. The examination throughout the rest of 
the district shows, I repeat, that to the sitting mem- 
ber’s waor of fifty-nine are to be added thirteen 
votes, which were illegally cast for the contestant; 
so that in reality the majority in the district, until 

ou come to the Danville poll, for the sitting mem- 
er, 18 seventy-two. 

1 will say, then, that this whole inquiry, so far 
as the facta of the case are concerned, after adding `- 
to the majority of the sitting member the thirteen | 
votes which were illegally cast in other parts of 
district, settles down in the Danville precinct. | 
The next suggestion | have to make is, that this is 4 
a case where the frauds, if they existed, are very | 
easy to prove. The laws of Pennsylvania are so 
thorough and searching that it is almost impossi- || 
ble that any frauds can take place to any extent | 
without the means of their being ascertained and | 
remedied. It is not in Pennsylvania as it was till | 
within a few years in my own State, where par- 
ties might come upto the polls and vote in crowds, 
and there would be no record kept of the names | 
of those who voted. The return from this Dan- 
ville precinct shows that 659 persons voted for the 
sitting member and 32 persons voted for the con- 
testant, making 691. The name of every person 
who voted is put down, is on record in the county 
court of that county, and is printed in the book of 
evidence which is before me, and on pages 100 to 
106 of that book. In point of fact, every man who 
thus voted is living in Danville, or was living 
there at the time this examination washad. They 
have not gone out of the way—they have not ab- | 
sconded—they are ready to be seen and to be 
talked with. And I further say, for aught that 
appears here, they are ready to answer any in- 
quiry legally put to them by any legal competent | 
authority. There is not a pave of evidence 
here that any man who voted upon that occasion 
has refused to answer properly and duly to any 
legal process. y r 
that of Littell against Robbins, a Pennsylvania | 

| 


election case settled by the last Congress. In|, 


that case 269 persons were said to have voted, and 


their names appeared on the record as having 


voted in one precinct, and 169 others were re- | 
corded as having voted in another precinct, and 
afterwards, upon sending an officer with a sub- | 
pena, not one of them could be found in the dis- | 
trict. I agree that was a case likely to excite 
attention and suspicion; yet this House, on the 
report of the committee, of which my friend, the 
chairman of the present Committee on Elections, 
was a member, confirmed the sitting member in 


| enjoined by a law of the United States entitled “ An act to 


|| ing, too, that it was vital to his case to show the 


' to somethin 


1: House, as follows: 


signed by the judge of a court of record within the || 


| hig seat, notwithstanding that state of facts ex- | 
i| isted. No such state of facts exists here. l repeat, || 


of the 659 persons in the Danville borough who | 
voted for the sitting member, every man is known `! 


` to have been present at the polls; nor is it denied | 


that the bulk of them are inhabitants of that bo- | 
rough now. Itis not suggested that any of them j, 
have absconded or gone away to avoid the service `i 
of process. 
Let us see still further how limited and how nar- 
row this case becomes. We are not called upon ' 
to consider whether any voters who offered to vote | 
for the contestant were improperly rejected. Itis 
not claimed that any of these judges or inspectors ` 
were induced by their prejudices to prevent any 
man, who had a right to vote, from voting for the 
contestant. It is not claimed in this House, nor is 
itclaimed by a majority of the committee, that any 
votes were given for the contestant which were not ' 
duly and properly recorded tohim. There was an 
attempt made by the contestant to prove that some ` 
twelve or fourteen votes were given for him which 
were not properly recorded by the clerks or the 
officers of the election; but that attempt so utterly 
failed that the majority of the committee have not 
thought fit or proper to allude to or rely upon it |' 
at all. Having, then, these 659 names before him, 
and knowing the residence of the persons—know- 


illegality of enough of the 659 votes to change the 
result, I ask the Hause to look at what the contest- 
ant has done, and what evidence he has furnished. 
If this were a case between man and man, what 
would be the natural course of things? Of the 
659 a large portion would be so well known that 
their votes would not be doubted at all, and neither 
party would think of examining or inquiring about 
them. In relation to those about whom there was 
any doubt, what would have been the most direct 
and natural way to proceed? Not, certainly, to 
dodge and resort to second-hand inferences, but to 
use the power which Congress has given, under 
the penalty of imprisonment in cases of disobe- 
dience, to summon the men themselves who are 
charged or suspected with having voted irregularly, 
and put them under oath, and ascertain, in the | 
first place, how they voted, and, in the next place, 
what their qualifications were. The contestant ob- | 
viously saw this very clearly, and that a case pre- 
sented to Congress where the contestant avoided 
the natural and best evidence and left the tribunal 
to mere guesses and inferences, would be beneath 
contempt. Accordingly, he did make an attempt. 
What was that attempt? He issued, on the 10th 
of April, 1851, what purported to be subpenas, 


Eleventh Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
like 150 persons resident within the 
borough of Danville. What was that piece of pa- |: 
per which purported to be a subpena? I have in 


my hands a copy of it, and I will read it to the | 


UNITED States, ss.~-COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVA- 
Nia, To Charles Cook, greeting: We command you, and 
each of you, that, setting aside all manner of business and 


` excuses, you be and appear, in your proper person, before 


i Wriewr against Henry M. Furrer, who holds the certi- 


: 
| 


ahn * : cess and testify. 
This is a very different case from |; 


me, at the house of John Dean, jr. 
county of Montour, on the 2ist day of 
o’clock, a. m., of said day, to testify all and singular those 
things which you shall know, or of which you may be in- 
quired, touching and concerning the election for member of <: 
Congress, held in the eleventh Congressional district of |; 
Pennsylvania, on the 8th day of October last; the validity | 
of which said election is contested by Henpricx B. `: 


at Danville,in the . 
April, 1851, at nine `: 


ficate of return. Your attendance to appear and testify, is ! 


prescribe the mode of obtaining evidence in cases of con- | 


i| tested elections,” approved the [9th day of February, 1851. 


Hereof fail not, under the several penalties imposed by | 
the said law on, witnesses who may refuse to obey this pro- | 


Witness my hand this 10th day of April, 1851. 
WILLIAM S. JAYNE, 
Judge of a Court of Records within the gi 
Eleventh Congressional District of Pennsylvania. * 


The subpena undoubtedly recited the material |, 
facts which were necessary to secure the attend- | 
ance of a witness, and it went on to give direction 
that he should attend in the name of the Common- : 
wealth of Pennsylvania, which never had author- 
ized this judge to give any such direction, which 
had never interfered in this matter. He had no 
authority to speak for the Commonwealth of | 
Pennsylvania. There was no law of that Com- 
monwealth by which this witness could be called | 


, Stating his grounds, and that the 


. the Commonwealth of 


| worthy to be seriously considered, to o 


upon to attend. I undertake to say, then, that 
these subpenas, for the purposes for which the 
were made, were no better than a sheet of blan 
paper. You cannot imagine such a thing as a 
tolerably good subpena. It must be either good 
or bad. ie must be such a piece of paper, with 
such directions, and emanating from such author- 
ity, that a refusal to obey its summons would 
involve the penalties of the law, or else it is of no 
more value than if the same party had addressed 
a verbal request toa witness, asking the favor of his 
attendance, I have not heard a distinct assertion 
from any member of the majority of the committee, 
or from any source in this House or out of it, that 
an order from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to obey the law of the United States was a subpena 
which these witnesses were bound to obey. 

Mr. HAMILTON. A majority of the com- 
mittee assert that the State of Pennsylvania made 
no such order, and issued no such subpena. It 
was the judge of the court who issued the sub- 

ena. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am obliged tothe gentleman for 
tate of Penn- 
sylvania issued no such subpena. Then, the sub- 
pena stated what wasfalse. Then, the judge who 


; Issued it made a false, as well as an unauthorized 


representation. If the judge did not mean to rely 


: on the authority of Pennsylvania, why did he use 


the name of Pennsylvania? How came the name 
of Pennsylvania on that subpena? I will thank the 
gentleman to answer these questions when his turn 
comes. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ad- 
dresses Charles Cook, and says, ‘‘ We command 
you to appear;”’ and yet the gentleman says, that 
the State of Pennsylvania never issued any such 
direction. I will leave this matter, merely calling 
the attention of the House to the fact, that in the 
printed evidence the form of the subpena is mis- 
printed, I presume by accident. The actual form 
appears, as I hold it in my hands, a direction from 
ennsylvania. I under- 
stand the gentleman to admit that no officer was 
authorized to use the name of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania for this purpose. If this be true, 
will any gentleman in this House say where these 
one hundred and fifty or one hundred and eighty 
men were wrong indisobeying that direction? Will 
any gentleman say that on an invalid precept, any 
citizen of the United States is bound to come for 


i; insufficient pay and stand the browbeating of pro- 


fessional insolence, and be subjected to the unpleas- 


| ant circumstances which make the giving of testi- 


mony hateful to the most honest and honorable 

men? 
If, Mr. Speaker, I am right in my idea of this 
alleged subpena, then there never was my attempt 
i tain that 


evidence, which is the best evidence in this case. 


; I will not say that there was a designed avoidance 


of making such an attempt, but 1 will say that if 
the contestant had designed to appear to want the 
evidence, and at the same time to take care to avoid 
getting it, the course he has actually taken, is the 
very course he would in such case have been most 
likely to have pursued. 


Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. I wish to know 


; whether the contestant treated that as a legal pro- 
'| cess, and attempted to enforce it by attachment? 


Mr. DAVIS. Notat all. IfI remember right 
there is a penalty provided—there is a punish- 
ment provided in the act of Congress for those 


: who fail to obey process duly issued. The con- 


testant says, in substance, that he threatened to 
take forcible measures against those who refused 
to obey the process, and that he was bullied out 
of carrying that intention into effect by the threats 
of the sitting member’s counsel, that he and his 


: judge should be held legally responsible for the 
' consequences of any error in law; and thus the 


contestant and his friends were backed off the 


: track. Now, I think the contestant, from what 


I have seen of him and his friends, does himself 
great injustice in leading this House to Hel toed 
that he would be afraid, or his friends would be 
afraid, or the magistrate whom he employed would 
be afraid, to proceed in any matter where the 


| themselves were satisfied of the soundness of their 
: opinion. 


I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, Icannot 
believe, that the contestant himself, when that 
objection was pointed out to him, had any faith in 
the goodness of that process. But, sir, see where 
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thie brings us to. He causes to issue blundering 

rocess, which he ought to know would never be 
obeyed; and then he expects us to give him an 
advantage from his own blunder, such as he 
would not probably have had if he had produced 
the witnesses. He serves the witnesses with an 
invalid procees, and then, because it is notobeyed, 
expects us to take for granted all that which he 
claims could have been sworn to, if the sham pro- 
cess had been obeyed. But it seems to me that 


the fair view to be taken by this House is just ` 


the opposite of that urged by him. It seems to 
me that we havea right to believe, from his fail- 
ure to make any reculur process in the regular 
form, and te proceed with the examination, ashe 
had ample time todo, that he knew perfectly well 
thatif these witnesses were well summoned, they 
would defeat the objects which he had in view; 
and accordingly, shrewdly and ingeniously—al- 
though I do not mean to make any uncharitable 
jmputations—he held back, availing himself of 
this appearance of desire to sift the case, because 
that appearance of a desire, taking all the facts 
together, answered his purpose a great deal better 
than a genuine zeal to ascertain all the facts would 
have done. lam strengthened in this belief by 
another fact, that in the early part of May, as 
will be seen by the printed evitence, he gave no- 
tice again to the sitting member that he was going 
to take the evidence nf these same witnesses who 
had refused to attend in the first place. He gave 
notice to the sitting member that he was going to 
take the evidence of these same witnesses, every 
one of them, at the same time. He changed his 
mind, however, and concluded not to take it. 
Why did he not go on, and take the evidence ac- 
cording to the notice which he had given? Why, 
I think it can only be because he knew that those 
‘witnesses could attend—that they were ready to 
attend to any legal summons, and that he was 
better without their evidence than with it. It 
seems to me that this state of facis puts an end to 
the conteetant’s case. I consider it stultifying the 


House and ourselves to undertnke to act on guesses, | 


on remote inferences and distant calculations, 
when the party principally interested neglects to 
produce the direct evidence which is necessary for 
the purpose of making out his ease, and which 
he might have produced by the use of ordinary 
diligence. Mndmit, that so far as this contestant 
has produced any direct evidence, going to show 
that there was illegal voting, so far he is entitled 
that those votes should be deducted from the ma- 
jority of the sitting member. 

Take, then, the report of the committee. If you 
allow all that he claims to have shown of persons 
not naturalized, and that is but about 40 votes, 
as the report will show, the sitting member will 
still be left in a majority of 30 or 40 votes. The 
contestant’s position may then be thus stated: 


After, as he claims, showing by specific evidence, , 


that 30 or 40 illegal votes should be deducted from 


the sitting member’s apparent majority, he then, | 
omitting and neglecting to bring the direct evi- 
dence, which is in existence and under his con- ` 


trol, relies upon satisfying this House by infer- 
ences and guesses, that it is‘ probable or likely 
that these officers received other illegal votes, of 
which there is no specific evidence before the 
House. Now as it regards that matter, I take in 
the first place the returns of sworn officers, regu- 


lar in form, and giving a majority to the sitting , 


member. I take next the evidence of the officers 
themselves—his own witnesses, be it remembered, 
of his own political party—men who appear no 
less by their position, than by direct evidence in 
ue case, to be persons of character and respecta- 

ility, 
or that any illezal votes were to their knowledge 
Feceived. J claim that, on the evidence as it stands, 
the contestant has made out no case for our inter- 
ference. I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
hardly a 
where else, where the precise, direct requirements 
of the laws are rigidly observed. Every Legisla- 
ture, every tribunal, has found itself obliged, by 
the necessities of the case, to treat those forins as 
merely directory, I look, as I think the House 
will look, at the substance and not the form. I 
do not think that this House is authorized by the 
evidence to fix the brand of fraud upon officers of 
the Danville borough contrary to their oaths and 


Pennsylvania Contes 


and who deny that there was any fraud, ‘| 


single election in Pennsylvania, or any- ` 


t 
a 
i 
1 


| rights here besides the contestant and the sitting 


:; member, and I do not think this House is author- `! 


ized in putting the 10,000 or 12,000 electors of | 


that district to the expense and excitement of || 


another election upon this state of facts. I am 
strongly impressed with the belief that the fullest 
inquiry, and the production of all the evidence, 
would show that the sitting member has a major- 
ity over the contestant. But I do not act here 
upon any such impression. I look at the case as 
I find it. I claim that upon the evidence, as ex- 
hibited to us, and on the case as the contestant 
has thought fit to leave it, there is nothing requir- 
ing any further action upon the part of this 
House. 

Some suggestions, Mr. Speaker, were made by 
the contestant as to local laws and local consider- 


| without evidence. There are others who have li 
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was claimed, the gentleman contestant and his 
friends. It was affirmed at the next election in 
1848 that Mr. Butler had acted in bad faith, be- 
cause he ran against the honorable contestant, 
(then, as now, a consistent national Democrat,) 
because he and his friends had secured the election 


of Mr. Butler over Mr. Leib in 1846. 


` Who were the disorganizersthen? Yethec 


- instrumantality and that of his friends. 


But he charged yesterday that the district had 
been misrepresented for ten years through fraud 
and thedisorganizers. Whocommitted the fraud? 
í harges 
the tried and true Democracy there with being dis- 
organized, when Mr. Butler was really elected, 28 
lam informed he has ever claimed, through his 
I wish to 


, know, and he can answer, if publicly, at Sun- 


i 


ations, in relation to which I should be glad to ` 


have fuller information. 


There was a suggestion 


made by him as to his having been the object of : 
persecution by some parties living in that dis- 


trict—a district usually understood to be largely 


Democratic,and which appears somehow or other |; 


to go wrong against him. So far as these sugges- 
i tions point to a charge of combination between 
the sitting member and the Democratic returning 
officers of the Danville district, they may have 
some relevancy to the case; and before | relinquish 
the floor I should be glad to hear an expianation 
from the sitting member both on that point and 


` object is to vindicate the truth of history. 


bury, in the presence of the supreme judges there, 


i and’ at other places, he has not made this public 


declaration, or if his friends have not made it for 
him? Iam thus particular in referring to the mat- 
ter in order to refresh his memory in this regard, 
and that I may not misrepresent him, for my only 
Why, 
sir, he said on yesterday, as | understood him— 


ii such at least seemed to be his implication—that 
| Hon. Andrew Beaumont had been elected during 
: the ten years named, and that he was not a Dem- 


as to another point which seems to be somewhat - 


| in dispute, relating to the duties of inspectors o 
elections under the laws of Pennsylvania. 


ocrat. task Mr. Ross if he was and is nota 
Democrat ? f 
Mr. ROSS. Yes, sir,he isa Democrat—sound 


- and radical. 


Mr. FULLER said: In reply totheinterrogatory ` 


‘of the gentleman from Massachusetts, | wili state, 
that on yesterday the honorable contestant alleged 
that during the last ten years this, the eleventh 

| Congressionaldistrictof Pennsylvania, had ,in con- 


i sequence of the course pursued by the Democratic `, 


: paper, (the Wilkesbarre Farmer,) and the disor- 
ganizing band which I had about me, been Whig 
in its politics. All that, he says I know. 
from the honorable gentleman entirely. 

He says again, “* that it is nota Democratic dis- 
trict, and cannot be a Democratic district, so long 
as these wholesale frauds are permitted to exist 
that have existed for the last ten years.” 


i and political character of the distriet and its rep- 
1 resentatives is this: From 1840 to 1844, the elev- 
+ enth district was represented by the Hon. Benja- 

i min A. Bidlack. I wish to know from my col- 

league {Mr. Ross] if he was a Democrat? 

: Mr. ROSS. He was, sir. 
| Mr. FULLER. He answers, yes. However 
ij the contestant may have regarded him, it is certain 
that Mr. Polk, upon his elevation to the Presi- 
dency, expressed his -high confidence by sending 
him abroad as Chargé to New Granada. He had 
‘i been elected to Congress from this district at two 
‘| Successive elections, by majorities varying from 
2,000 to 3,000, and was the regular Democratic 
nominee. From 1844 to 1846, that district was 
represented by Hon. Owen D. Leib. I wish to 
know from the same gentleman if he was a Dem- 
| ocrat? 
‘| Mr. ROSS. I cannot answer the gentleman’s 
| question. I have no personal knowledge of Mr. 
i Leib or his politics. 


X 


| here who know the fact. 
‘Mr. Butler, Whig, and over another Democratic 
| competitor, by a handsome majority. He was 
i the regular Democratic nominee. as the gen- 
; Ueman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] acquainted 
with Mr. Leib? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir, 1 was. 

Mr. FULLER. Was he a Democrat? 


lieve. 

Mr. FULLER. 
- of doubtat all. He was a very worthy, honest, 
and honorable man, and a good Democrat. That 
brings us up to 1846. In 1846, sir, Mr. Butler, 
owing to his great personal popularity, and owing 
to that great storm, both of politics and the physi- 
cal elements, which swept over Pennsylvania, was 
| elected over Mr. 


| 


i 
{ 
al 
i 


earnest an 


Mr. JONES. He was so received here, I be- l 


I suppose that is not a matter | 


I differ ; 


Mr. FULLER. But he was very much mis- 
taken in the time of his service. r. Beaumont 
was elected in 1832, and remained until 1834. At 
his first election he was elected over two competi- 
tors—Dr. Thomas W. Minor, a Federalist, and 
James McClintock, a highly-estimable Democrat, 

In 1848, the contestant ran against Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Samuel P. Collings. Mr. Butler was 
elected. Mr. Collings had received the regular 
nomination from the Democracy of Luzerne, the 
county in which all the candidates resided, and 
one exceedingly prolific in that material. 

As Mr. Collings was charged with being a spu- 
rious candidate at that election, I submit the fol- 
lowing manifesto, published at the time in the 


i; Carbondale Democrat, which fully vindicates his 


Mr. FULLER. There are other gentlemen i 
He was elected over | 


Let us «: 
see if this be so. My recollection of the history `. 


| theaselres. 


€ Leib; and he owed 'his election; `: 
im some degree, as I have understood, to the very ` 
highly-commendable efforts of, as it i: 


political reputation: 


“Tie CONGRESSIONAL CONFERENCE. The conferees 
selected bythe Democratic convention of the three coun- 
ties composing our (eleventh) Congressional district, met at 
Wilkesbarre, on Saturday jast. The three conferees of 
Luzerne were instructed for Mr. Collings, two trom Colum- 
hia tor Colonel Wright; and Wyoming, though according to 
the equitable ratio established by the last conference only 
entitled to one, persisted in having two, who were alo in- 
structed for Coionel Wright. The question turning on the 
admission of the second delegate from Wyoming, and ad- 
hering tothe ratio adopted at the Jast conference, the con- 
ference split, the three Luzerne conferees unanimously 
nominated Mr. Collings, and the conferees from tie other 
two counties unanimously nowinated Colonel Wright. 
Thus matters stand, and we much regret that they are in 
such a shape. A difficultand unpleasant qhestion presents 
itself to us and the Democracy of Luzerne: Which of the 
eandidates shall receive our suffrages and support? In this 
county, where both are known, the ability and competency 
of both candidates are universally admitted. In this re- 
spect, to ne:ther of these or the Whig candidate can any 
exceptions be taken. Upon other considerations the ques- 
tion must be decided. Now we believe that, in this matter, 
the Democracy of Luzerne huve a duty to perform toward 
f our sister counties persist in claiming the 
right to select the candidate when it belongs to them, ‘and ! 
also whep it belanga tous, we should like to know hefore 
we go any further, upon what prerogative it is based? This 
ig not the first time the Democracy of Luzerne have been 
overruled in the same manner by the dictation of Columbia. 
If the decisions of our conventions, the selections made 
by them when they have an undoulled right to select, and 


: when the candidates presented are of undoubted Demoe 


racy, inte:nity, and ability, are to be utterly and causeless} 
repudiated, and everything reversed by the beek of self- 


: constituted dictators, ‘we will either eubmitto it or clee we 


won't.’ If we submit to it we will let others do our whole 
business for us, Without going through with useless formal- 
ities on our part; if not, we will endsavor, so far as in ng 
lies, to carry out the decision of our own conventions when 
it is proper that they should be- respected, and by every 
principle of comity and reciprocity control the Congres- 
sional conference. In this manner did the decision and 
nomination of the Columbia convention rightfully and with 
onr full acquiescence control the Congressional question in 
746. The candidate was not our choice, but it was our 
choice that Columbia should make her own selection, and 
hence our concurrence. 

“It was now our right to make our selection; we have 
done so, and Colun:bia and Wyoming should have ratified 
that selection. Every principte of reciprocity required it; 
our undeviating adherence to their rights and privileges in 
like cases required it. So palpable a disregard of the ez- 
pressed wishes of our Democracy, and so wanton an attempt 
to victimize one every way worthy of that partiality, which 
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the delegates assembled in our convention expressed, iz 
without an exense. This attempt at dictation comes with 
a bad grace, in a bad time, and may defeat the candidate 
that should have received the unanimous support of the 
Democracy of this district this fall; but it may result in 
ultimate good. Cur convention has made their choice, the 
Congressional conference should have ratified it unani- 
mously. We are prepared to do our daty, as we conceive 
it, toward the Democracy of Luzerne, in supporting beart- 
ily the nomination of our convention and the rights of our 
county.” 


Now, sir, yesterday he charged Colonel Best, `i 
' Luzerne. Now, I affirm that it is, and am pre- `i 


a Democrat, with a highly heinous offense, be- 
cause, when a member of the State Senate, he 
voted for himself. Let us understand the facts. 
In 1847 he was elected to the State Senate. At 


It was impossible that any election could be se- 
cured or that body organized, unless some Dem- 
ocrat voted for himself, and Mr. Best, by the 


instructions of many of his constituents, voted ; 


for himself; but in doing so he did no more than 
the present worthy Democratic Governor of Penn- 
sylvania did for himself in our State Senate on a 
previous occasion. I ask Mr. Ross if that is not 
the case? 

Mr. ROSS. I really was paying no attention 
to the remark ycu made, and therefore cannot 
answer it. 

Mr. FULLER. I want to know if the present 
Governor of Pennsylvania did not in the State 
Senate vote for himself for the office of Speaker? 

Mr. ROSS. fam not able to answer the ques- 
tion, for I have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. FULLER. Other gentlemen know the 
fact. I know it. 
as complaining of him; he doubtless did right. 


Although not elected Speaker, he has since been | 
ear in this | 


elected Governor, and received last 
contested district three thousand one hundred and 
ninety-six majority. He isan accomplished gen 
tleman, and possesses in a high degree the confi- 
dence of his party, Where were the disorgan- 
izers then? Why, sir; at this very contested 
election, of which the contestant so bitterly cam- 
plains of disorganizers and of fraud, a Demo. 
cratic Canal Commissioner, n° Democratic Audit- 


I do not wish to be understood 
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cause he had spoken of it hintself to the commit- 
tee; and to do him full justice, I quoted what I 
supposed to be his own version of the facts. I 
spoke of his behavior before the return judges, 
because that exhibition was part of the history of 
the case. Let it all pass. I will be more amiable 
in future. There is another matter in regard to 
„Which I must correct the gentleman. He stated 
that the journal from which I read yesterday, was 
not the leading Democratic paper in the county of 


' pared to show that, for twenty-ndd years, before 


“i even his earliest dream of Democracy, it was, and 


or General, and a Democvatic Surveyor General 


received majorities varying from two thousand to 
three thousand in this district. None of Tuem 
werecheated. Why, at this very election district, 
at this very Danville poll of which he complains, 
Charles R. Buckalew, an able and distinguished 
Democrat, ran for the State Senate; and while he 
received but two votes, Mr. Wright received 
thirty-two at this poll; yet Mr. Buckalew was 
elected by over fifteen hundred majority. Was 
he cheated? No other man seems to have been 
cheated but the honorable contestant—certainly 
no other candidate has ever complained, 

Sir, the honorable gentleman yesterday declined 
to respond to what he was pleased to denominate 
my personal charges. He expressed a regret. 
which he felt ‘deeply, keenly, and sensilly,”’ 
that I had turned this into a personal controversy. 
He declined, however, for.a special reason. He 
would not recriminate ‘out of regard for the sit- 
ting member’s father.” J am happy to learn that 
one of my family has enjoyed his distinguished 
consideration, and he will permit me to express 
the hope, that if he was withheld yesterday by 
the love he bore my father, that the same restrain- 
ing influence will hereafter control his pen and his 
private conversation. : À 

Not to be outdone in courtesy on this occasion, 
I desire, in all sincerity, to express the high regard 
I entertain for his father. He, too, is a “worthy, 
amiable, and upright man.” 

Neither of them were public men, They always 
preferred that ‘* post of honor, the private station;”” 
their children have sadly degenerated. While | 
do not recognize the Propriety of introducing our 


ancestors to the distinguished attention of the ; 


a 


“ American Congress,’’ still, as the honorable 


gentleman has done me the courtesy in the one | 


case, I could do no less than return the compliment 
in the other. My regret is that the son should, in 


this instance, have so widely departed from what | 


I believe would have been the advice and example 
of his worthy sire. 

But, sir, I have no desire to make this matter 
personal; none whatever. I alluded to the fact 
and to the circumstances of his defeat in 1848, be- 


} 


| ever since has been, the leading Democratic paper ` 
the opening of the session of 1849 there happened | 
to be sixteen Whigs and seventeen Democrats. ‘| 
ʻ“ nominee of the Democratic 


of the county. I have the papers here showing 

partys and that, too, 
at times, if I mistake not, when he Ras been en- 
gaged in their butchery. I dislike to revive too 
many unpleasant recollections. 


men—its editors—nre charged with being: disor- : 
ganizers, because they are personal friends of mine, 
and for no other reason in the world, that I can 
understand. | 

I wish to refer, very briefly, to a point in the ! 
argument of the gentleman. He endeavored to : 
convey the impression that Judge Kitehen was a | 
dishonest man, an unfair judge, by reading just | 
one question and one answer, and no more, from | 
his printed testimony. It was this: 

& Question. Was or was not the election fairly and hon- 
estly conducted ? 

s Answer. After the tickets came in, it was all fairly and 
honestly conducted, as far as I know.” 

To that axtent he read—no further, as you and 
all here will remember. Just Saena yen please, 
to the questions and answers which follow imme- 
diately thereafter: 


you knew was nota legal voter ? 

Answer. We did nat. 

“Q. Have you any knowledge of any fraud committed 
by any of the officers in the reception, distribution, or 
cotnting of the tickets? 

A. Thavenot. I did not see anything like it.” 


And yet the gentleman, with the book in his 
hand, read but the one question, and then pro- 
ceeded to comment in such language as would 
make this House infer that Judge Kitchen did not 


manfully, and openly, and decidedly declare that | 


there was no fraud committed. I ask if that be | 
fair—if that be candid? 

Another thing: In order to impress this House 
unfavorably with regard to Judge Kitchen, he | 
stated a conversation that had occurred between 
Judge Kitchen and Mr. Smith B. Thompson, to 
this effect, that when the local question was 


affected, they let almost anybody vote if he was | 
only large enough; and the impression, if not in- ; 


tended, was conveyed that this conversation took 
place with reference to this very election. Was 
not that your impression, Mr. Speaker? I ask 
gentlemen of this House if that wae not their im- 
pression? And yet if you look to the testimony 
of Smith B. Thompson, you will see that that 
conversation occurred in 1848—two years before 
this election. Thus are conversations long prior 
to this election lugged in at this length of time, 
unfavorably to impress this House with regard to 
the conduct and character of this man, and the 
conduct and character of this election. 

And now, sir, with reference to these eighty- 
three voters of which complaint is made. I pro- 
pose fully to satisfy this House—as I think I ean 
do—that they were fair and honest electors, and 
that not one of them has been impeached. Why, 
you find upon examination that the number is re- 


and the only complaint which remains against 
those men—because none of them are produced— 
is, that the word “tax” does not appear after 
their names on the list of voters. That is the 
only complaint against them, and for that reason, 
says the gentleman, they areto be regarded as 
illegal voters. I have shown that under the 
į law of Pennsylvania persons resident within the 
State one year, who have paid State or county 
| taxes, whether in or out of the district, and who 
, are not on the register’s list, are neverthelees qual- 


į ten days before the election. It isin evidence that 


\ in the borough of Wilkesbarre, with a poll of four 


that it has always uniformly supported the regular | 


I will simply re- | 
mind him of 1839, 1844, and 1846; and yet these | 


t Question. Did you receiven ticket from any person thai ;' 


duced by the comparison of names to fifty-seven, |; 


ified voters, if they were residents of the district : 


|| hundred and fourteen votes, there were thirty-one 
| taxed voters. The borough of Danville polled seven 
' hundred and thirty-one votes, and the same pro- 
| portion would give them fifty-seven, which is the 
i pee number to which we reduced these names 
.| by a comparison of lists. And yet it is urged 
ii that because the word ‘taxed?’ does not appear, 
;: they are therefore to be regarded as illegal voters. 
i Tast listen one moment, if you please, to what 
the courts of Pennsylvania have said on this very 
uestion. In the caseof Skerrett, irregularities of 
‘| this character were complained of, and decided by 
: the courts. I believe the chairman of the commit- 
tee thought the case was not exactly in point. But 
{ will satisfy him that itis. In that case it was 
complained that all the directory provisions of the 
| seventy-third section of the law of Pennsylvania, 
' relating to elections, had been disregarded. The 
| courts decided that they were simply directory to 
the officers of the election, and that a failure to 
observe them could not vitiate or set aside the 
election. 


i, If the courts of Pennsylvania, considering the 


| very irregularity of which complaint is made here, 
have thus regarded them, will you not, in a Penn- 
sylvania case, depending upon the construction of 
her laws, pay some respect to the decisions of her 
courts ? 

Now, I undertake to say, that not in one town- 
ship out of twenty in that district does the word 
‘tax’ appear after the names of voters. I hold 
in my hand a certificate of five election districts, 
: giving the contestant three hundred majority, in 
, which the clerk of the court certifies that he hae 
i carefully examined these lists, and the word “tax” 
‘| does not appear against a single name. There 
' are four districts, mentioned in the evidence itself, 
| in which the same omission appears. It is acom- 
, mon, an almost universal omission in Pennsylva- 
nia, and I appeal to every gentleman from Penn- 
i ey Wwenis on this floor to say if such is not the 
act. 

Mr. McNAIR. I can say that I think itis not 
the case in my district. 

Mr. FULLER. Then, you are an exception, 
and Í am very happy to learn that there is one 

entleman from Peanapleanis who is entitled to 
nis seat, for I do not think there is any other gen- 
tleman here who will say the same thing; if there 
i be let him speak—we will make some inquiry 
after our colleagues’ credentials hereafter. 

Now, I do not contend, nor can any Pennsyl- 
vanian here contend, that the elections in that 
State are held in strict and literal compliance with 
the law. Why, the object of the directory pro- 
visions of every election law is to secure n fair ex- 
pression of the legal vote, a fair expression of the 
popular will; and whatever tends to narrow, con- 
i| tract, or in any way to abridge the rights of the 
|| voters, must be avoided. It would be highly de- 
sirable that our elections should be held and con- 
| ducted by our most intelligent men—by men most 
i familiar with the laws; but this is impossible. 
| We must, therefore, from the necessity of things, 
' depend upon the common intelligence, and the 
‘| common integrity of men; and all that we can ex- 
ij pect or require is a substantial compliance with the 
Jaw. That there was a substantial compliance in 
this case—that no fraud was committed at this 
election, I do positively aver, and that upon the 
most positive testimony. 


Mr. HAMILTON said: 


|| Mr. Speaker: The gentleman from Massachu- 
‘| setts (Mr. Davis] has confined this case to the 


' question in controversy; and he has exhibited his 
: usual astuteness in an effort ta break the force of 
some of its material points, and to which [ shall 
; think proper to advert; and for the purpose at 
1 once of bringing the question to the consideration 
| of the House, it is necessary to refer to the laws 
| of Pennsylvania prescribing the qualification and 
` duty of electors; also, the qualifications and duties 
of judges, inspectors, and other officers of elec- 
tions. 

‘| However, before this, it is right to remark, that 
i! the resolution submitted to the House by the mas 
| jority of the committee, affirms that this election 
i: was illegally and irregularly conducted at Danville; 
it according with the specifications of the contest- 
ant; and those specifications allege in what man- 
ner the election was so irregularly and illegally 
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conducted. In substance, they show that there was i t have been assessed at least ten days before such |: 
a substitution of officers and the duties of officers, | ‘election; 2d. White freemen between the ages | 


a substitution of oaths, the employment of officers 
not recognized by the laws of Pennsylvania, the 
reception of illegal votes, and the reception of votes 
contrary to the laws. And, finuily, that the con- 
duct of the judge, the inspectors, and the whole 
board at the Danville election poll, and the manner 
in which the election was there conducted, ren- 
dered it not only undue and void, but gives the 
contesting member a majority of the votes legally 
polled in the Congressional district. Without re- 
garding the precedents of this House in similar 
cases, the majority of the committee came to the 
conclusion expressed in the resolution reported. 
Por if it were to determine upon many of these pre- 
cedents, and in pursuance to them not count the 
vote of Danville, the seat of the sitting member 
would not only be vacated, but the contestant 
would be admitted as having received a large ma- 
jority of the legally-received votes. This the 
majority of the committee declined to do. 

It that is requisite for the purpose of arrivin, 
-at a correct result is to know the mode prescribe 
by law for receiving votes, to know the manner 
in which they were received, and then to examine 
and count the votes. Now, then, what do the 
laws of Pennsylvania require? One judge is to 
be elected for each election precinct, whose duty 
in part is here prescribed: 

“The judges of the elections within the limits of their | 
respective wards, districts, or townships, shall have power, | 
and are hereby required, to decide on the qualifications of | 
any person claiming to vote whenever the inspectors thereof | 
shall disagree upon the right of such person to vote, but not 
otherwise ; and the inspectors thereof shall, upon such de- 
cision, forthwith receive or reject the vote of such person, 
as the case may be.” 

In addition, two inspectors are to be elected, 
whose duties are in part here stated: 

t The inspectors shall be placed so as most conveniently 
to receive the tickets of the electors, and over or near to 
the door or window or other place at which the tickets are | 
received, the name of the township, ward, or district whose 
inspectors shall be there placed, shall be written or printed 
in legible characters, so that the electors may readily find 
the inspectors to whom their tickets are to be delivered.” | 

Two clerks, each inspector to select one, are to 
be appointed, whose duties are to record the names 
of voters and the reasons for voting when declared 
to them, &c. The assessor of the township is 
required to be present at the holding of the elec- , 
tion, to give information as to the right of persons 
assessed by him to vote, and other information in | 
relation to the assessment of voters, as required by ` 
the officers. 

And here, Mr. Speaker, I desire to dwell for a 
few moments. It should be remembered that the 
law prescribing these duties was passed in the 
year 1839, immediately succeeding the perpetra- 
tion of those gross frauds upon the ballot-box in 
Pennsylvania, in the fall of 1838, and which were 
not less distinguished throughout the country as | 
frauds, as they were, in almost involving that : 
great Commonwealth in civil war. It was passed 
to guard the ballot-box against like occurrences, 
and whatever the result proves, it was the desire . 
of those who made it to secure the true expression 
of the popular will. You remember, Mr. Speak- 
er, the scenes which followed the perpetration of- 
these outrages in 1838. You remember the scenes 
which were enacted in the capitol of that State. 
It was the deep impression then made which su- | 

erinduced the enactment of this law. And, asa 

epresentative, I would hold myself culpable if I 
did not, in the investigation of a case of this char- | 
acter, give effect to the law thus solemnly passed | 
by a sovereign State for its own protection, and ` 
see that it was fairly and faithfully executed. : 
That law has been violated, and its violation is - 
involved in this case. When called upon to act, | 
I will neither evade nor stultify its provisions. It | 
is enough for me to know that it is the law of the | 
State, and that upon some of its provisions de- 
pend the seat in the contest. 

Next, I inquire, what are the qualifications of |! 
electors in Pennsylvania? And then I come to 
the application of the testimony. 

The law requires that “Qualified voters at such 
‘elections are: Ist. White freemen, residents in 
‘ the State one year, and in the district where they 
‘ offer their votes, ten days immediately preceding |} 
‘the election, and who shall, within two years, 
‘have paid a State or.county tax, which shall 


: efficient remedy in the case, 


‘of twenty-one and twenty-two years, having re- 
‘sided as aforesaid, in the State and district, al- ! 
‘though they may not have paid any tax.” i 

These are the genera! qualifications. 

Furthermore, the law provides that any person 
presenting himself to vote, if his name be not 
found on the list furnished by the commissioners, 
it is the duty of the inspectors to examine him upon 
oath as to his qualifications; and in the examination 
as to his residence, he must make proof by at least 
one competent witness, who is a qualified elector, 
that he has resided ten days next preceding the 
election in the district, and in addition must himself 
swear that his bona fide residence is within the dis- 
trict, 

All this isgrequired before he can vote. These 
are prerequisite qualifications, and without con- 
forming to them he cannot vote. Being positive 
and absolute requirements of the law, no person 
has a legal right to vote before a full compliance 
with them. 

These are not Barely. directory provisions, as - 
contradistinguished from express qualifications. 
There is a great difference between qualification 
and direction. The qualification must be perfect 
before the person can be a legal voter. 

After the vote is cast, whatever the law directs 
shall be afterward done, as by recording the name 


. 


: of voter, &c., and if not so done, does not impair 


the validity of the vote. Hence, the reason that 


many of the immaterial mistakes and errors of“ 


inspectors, clerks, &c., of elections have been cor- 
rected or overlooked. The law to them, in such 


" cases, was considered purely directory, and slight 


infractions disregarded. The law directs them in 
the discharge of their duties; but in this instance 
it is directory, as well to the voter as to the elec- . 
tion board; and it should be assumed that the voter | 


must comply with the law, for by it he has his |: 


qualification, and he is presumed to know the law 
authorizing him to vote. 

Before departing from the examination of this 
branch of the subject, I desire to impress upon the 
House the duties which are imposed by this law 
upon the election officers, and the manner in which 
they are required to conduct themselves. And for 
this purpose I quote from Parsons’s Select Equity 
Cases, upon several contested-election cases. 

In Boileau’s contested election, page 508, Judge 
King says: 

‘* While this court would not hesitate in setting aside an 
election where they are convinced that in conducting it the 
laws of the Commonwealth have been infracted, yet they 
certainly wilJ not exercise ingenuity to find causes for such 
an adjudicatfon.”’ 

This refers to general principles. Continuing, 
the same learned judge, in Kneass’s case, page 581, 
details more particularly what is required of the ' 
inspectors of election. Referring to that class of 


voters not found on the list furnished to the inspect- |. 


ors, he say: - 


‘The Legislature has, therefore, most wisely provided an 
and that consists in making it 
the duty of the inspectors to examine every person offering | 
| 


to vote, whose name is not found on the alphabetical list, | 
whether he is challenged or not, as to his qualifications to ii 


vote; and to demand other testimony than his own, of his . 
actual residence in the district ten days before the election. 
A rigid and faithful execution of this part of the election 
law fs absolutely indispensable to a fair election. Neglect 
or evasion of this duty, is one of the grossest irregularities, 
if nothing worse, that election officers could commit.” 

And again, same page, he continues: 

ts The only voucher of the residence of a person claiming ` 
to vote, whose name is not on the assessment list, is his 
own oath, fortified by that of a qualified elector, establish- 
ing the fact. Election officers have no right to dispense 


with these positive requisitions of the law, and to accept 
in their stead the voucher of any one.” 


Jn regard to that which requires the inspectors 
to note upon the alphabetical list the person 


| voting; and where proof of residence is made, the | 


name of the person making it, and also to in- | 


; sert the name of the person admitted to vote not | 


found on the list, and opposite thereto to note the 
reason of the vote, and which requires the clerks 
to make the like notes on their list of voters, the 
judge remarks: 


‘The manner of receiving and recording votes is also | 


| prescribed, and the procedure in this respect demandud by 


the law is most im 
y £ * * “ AH these provisions are of great 


practical value. 
insert the name of a voter not on the list whose vote has 


portant to the prevention of fraud.” * * |. 


But that which requires the inspectors to | : 


been received, in consequence of having given proof of 
residence in the district, and also the name of the person 
proving such residence, is most important.?? = * 

“This direction is among the vital provisions of the 
law, which no inspector, disposed faithfully to execute his 
duty, ought to omit, and the absence of which must tend to 
make the conduct of the electien suspicious, if not abso- 
lutely ilegal”? 


These opinions clearly and precisely state the 
ı duties of the election officers. They, however, 
are not stronger than the words of the statute. 
And now what is the condition of the case? Ide- 
sire to examine the conduct of this board by the 
testimony. Take the inspector, Mr. McAllister. 
He was required by the law to be at the window, 
and receive the votes. Where washe? The fal- 
lowing abstract of his testimony will show that 
he was not only not there, but that he paid no 
attention whatever to the reception of the votes: 


& Question. Who received the votes at the window ? 

‘Answer. Thomas Mettler received all, except a few 
that Kitchen received. 

‘© Q. Who commenced receiving tickets at the window? 

“A. Thomas Mettler, I think. 

** Q. How long betore Kitchen took his place ? 

A., IT cannot say. 

6° Q. About how long? 

“A. IT cannot tell; it was a short time. 

“ Q. Was it more than an hour? 

A. I cannot tell; I was too busy at my own business, 
distributing tickets. $ 

& Q. Did you receive any tickets at the window? 

“ A. Ido not recollect that I did. I might have received 
two or three. T do not recollect any. 

“ Q. Is not your recollection very indistinct as to what 
was done there that day ? 

“A. I did not take very particular notice; I was kept 
busy distributing and stringing all day, and bad not much 
time tolook about. 

“« Q. Was the rightof any person to vote submitted to 
the board, and decided upon by them? 

«A. 1 think not. 

“ Q. Did you decide, or were you called upon to decide 
on the right of any person to vote? 

“A. IT was not called upon, that I recollect.” 


How was the other inspector, Mr. Mettler, 
during this time engaged? The following portion 
of his testimony will show: 


‘¢ Question. Were there any certificates of naturalization 
` produced there that day by persons voting ? 

“ Answer. Not that I saw. 

t Q. Was any person sworn before that board to ascer- 
' tain whether they were qualified voters? 

« A. That I cannot say. 

“ Q. Were there any receipts produced there that day 

for the payment of taxes ? 
‘¢ 4. Edid not see any ; some stated they had 


* * * * * * 


them. 
* A 


| “Q. Did you not, asa member of that board, act fairly 


and honestly, and receive votes only from persons entitled 
to vote? 

“A. I received but a few votes from persons; T received 
them from the judge. 
* * * * * * 

“ Question by contestant. Did you state on that day, if 
they were going on that way, you would like to be sworn 
back? ; 


* 


“Answer. I did say something of that kind; I havea 
fashion of expressing myself in that way. 
* * * * * w + 
i _ “£ Question by sitting member. Was it at the time that the 
Bateses came to vote that you made the remark about being 
i sworn back? 
| <“ Answer. I cannot say whether it was at that time or 
| not; a dispute arose, and I said they must hold the election 
| honestly. 
|  ¢ Q. Was there any dispute on that day except when the 
: Bateses came to vote? 
“A. There was not; I was busy all day distributin 
i tickets and had no time to be at the window; if I had 
would have had some fun.” 


And yet the law of Pennsylvania requires both 
of these inspectors to be at the window, to receive 
the tickets and to discharge other responsible and 
important duties, And ae in the testimony, 
we have an exposition of what they did. Says 
Mettler, I had no time to be there; if Ihad Iwould 
have had some fun. Says McAllister, I had no time 
to look about, | was busy distributing and string- 

_ing tickets all day. And thus Mr. Kitchen, the 
judge, received the tickets and officiated at the 
window, when the law required him only to de- 
cide in cases where the inspgctors should disagree, 
and not otherwise. ' 

Where was the assessor? He is required by 
law to be present to give information to the in- 
spectors and judge in relation to the right of any 

erson assessed by him to vote. But where was 

e? Distributing tickets. And what power do 

ou suppose Judge Kitchen assumed? He took 

: Mr. Hartman, the assessor, from the discharge of 

his legitimate duties, and administered to him an 
oath. ‘I can give you the substance of the oath,” 

; says Kitchen in his testimony. “ I think I swore 
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him in this way: * You do swear that you will truly | 
‘assist the judge and inspectors in selecting these | 
‘ tickets, to the best of your knowledge, with fidel- ; 
‘ity.’ 

Thus, Hartman, McAllister, and Mettler were 
solely engaged in distributing tickets, and Kitchen 
in receiving them, all contrary to the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, And yet there is no irregularity! No 
design of irregularity there! 

According to the law, and the opinions applica- 
ble thereto [ have read, was not this an ‘ infrac- . 
tion” of the law? According to the opinion in | 
Kneass’s case, is it not a gross and culpable ` 
violation of law? And does not the whole con- 
duct of the board exhibit an utter disregard of the 
election laws of that State? Such was the conduct 
and condition of the board. 

And in addition, to give a thorough exposé, the 
two legally-appointed clerks secure the services of © 
two unsworn gentlemen to aid and assist them in 
the discharge of their duties, against all law. Still! 
further, the law requires the clerks to be qualified 
electors. This even was not observed. For Mr. 
Conklin, one of the regularly-appointed and acting | 
clerks, was not a qualified. elector. although he: 
acted as clerk, and also voted. And the proof 
being conclusive that he was not a qualified elect- | 
or, the majority of the committee, in their report, ` 
have rejected his as an illegal vote. Here is an 
officer not only disqualified, but directly violating 
the law by voting. 

So, taking this board from its organization to 
its maturity, we find the same departure from, the 
same persistent violation of law. 

Now I ask this House, with a board thus con- 
stituted, and thus conducting that election, whether 
any reasonable man could not assume that it was 
peraced ina fit condition, to receive illegal votes? 

t was prepared, and it did receive them. 

Tadmired the ingenious and the persuasive, butat 
times denunciatory , address of the sitting member, 
[Mr. FoLLeER,] and the manner in which he evaded 
the force of the testimony; his ingenuity is marked 
in descanting and commenting upon testimony upon 
which the majority of the committee do not them- 
selves rely, and in making it appear to be the 
prominent, indeed, almost the only evidence in 
the case. 

We have before the House the record of the 
names of the persons who cast their votes con- 
trary to the law. Ninety-four persons voted at 
that election whose names are not on the assess- 
ment list. It is a prerequisite that these should be 
sworn before they were permitted to vote. What || 
evidence is there that the oaths required to be 
made were taken? None atall. Theevidence is 
directly the reverse and that there were no such 
oaths administered. Judge Kitchen’s evidence set- 
tles this fact: 

“© Question. How many persons do you think were sworn ? 

“ Answer. I cannot answer. I do not mind. 

“ Q. Was there one? 

& A. Yes! I think there was more than one. 

“ Q. Were there ten? 

“A. I think there were not.” - 

This is conclusive. It is the sworn testimony 
of the officer who received the votes. And yet : 
oaths were required by law before those ninety- | 
four persons were authorized to vote. 

In addition to the 94 there are 39 who voted |: 
upon age; 7 of these were assessed, and conse- 
quently are prima facie voters. Leaving thus 32 
who were required to take oaths prescribed by the | 
Jaw before they could vote. Making altogether 
126, who were required to conform to the pre- 
requisites of the law before exercising this right. 
According to Kitchen not ten oaths were admin- : 
istered. Deduct, therefore, ten, supposed to have |: 
been sworn and to have made ee In conformity |' 
to law, from the 126, and we have 116 votes cast |, 
upon that day at Danville, contrary to the laws of |: 
Pennsylvania. And is this to pass unobserved? |: 
Judge King declares the observance of this part of | 
the Tae as indispensable to a fair election. i 

This necessity is supposed to be created by the | 
fact that a ten days’ residence is alone required to |! 
vote anywhere in the State, by being a resident of |; 
the State twelve months. There is ne county resi- ; 
dence required as in many of the States. — 

Eight of these 94 applied for their naturalization | 
papers after the election at which they voted, and |; 
some others were proved not to have been natu- 
ralized. | 


‘ have been in that of the 


: Swering it, they could have wiped out the reproach 


to add two non-residents, Conklin and Evans, 
who illegally voted. Also, 7 persons, though as- 
seased, were proven not to have been naturalized. 
Thus we have 125 persons voting contrary to law. 

To this we are disposed to add a list of 23 per- 
sons who voted, and who-appear to have applied . 
for their first papers, or obtained their final nat- | 
uralization papers, after the election at which they 
voted, making altogether 148. 


And in addition to the 116 thug voting, we are | 


lt was contended by the gentleman from Mas- ' 


sachusetts, (Mr. Davis,] that these 23 were not 
identified to be the same who voted. But yet it 
is known that their names are upon the poll list as 
having voted, and they were summoned to appear ` 
by contestant to testify, and they all refused. 
And there is positive testimony as to one of the 
number, Thomas Bates. How very easy would 
it have been for those 23 to have appeared and 
rectified the error! They refused, and the record 
thus stands, and involves them in an attitude 
which, by obeying the process they could, if guilt- 
less, have avoided. 

Now, as to the sitting member, he was returned 
by 59 majority. To which is to be added 13 ille- 
gal votes, proved to have been received. by con- 


testant in other parts of the Congressional district. ;, 


To have a just, fair, and liberal calculation, I will : 
add to the vote of the sitting member the differ- ` 
ence between the number of votes cast for Con- 
ma and the whole number of votes polled at | 
anville. | 
There were 741 votes prs at that place, of | 
which 691 were cast for Congress; making a dif- 
ference of 40. From this must be deducted one 
which was not cast for Congress, and the dupli- | 
cate name of Brandon on the list, which reduces | 
it to 38. Giving to the sitting member these 38 
and adding them to the 13 and 59, we have 110 
as his whole number. And as against it we have 
the 125 before shown and alluded to, and counting 
the 23 whose papers were obtained after the elec- 
tion, we have 148. Either will answer to over- 
come all that is given by this calculation to the : 
sitting member. i 
But it may be here said, how are you to ascer- | 
tain that these apat ill votes were not cast ; 
for the contestant? The evidence dispels all doubt. | 


The contestant received but 32 votes out of the |! 
. 691 polled for Congress at Danville. 
by 32 qualified voters and respectable men, that ` 


He proved | 


they voted for him, and whose testimony as to j 
this fact passed unquestioned. i 

We were engaged in making a mere comparison ; 
of votes, and the House may say, why, with such | 
a result, did you not give the contestant his seat? | 


` By this we desired to show by the examination of | 


votes, and the conduct of the election officers, the | 
gross irregularities and illegalities perpetrated, and 


': then, inconjunction with their official acts, their sub- 


stitution of power and of oaths, to show whatkind | 
of votes they received, and that they were illegally ` 
received. In consequence of the manner in which 
this election was conducted from its commence- 
ment to its conclusion, the majority of the com- 
mittee determined to set it aside for the reasons 
expressed in the resolution reported, and refer the 
whole matter to the people for them to decide. 
Having thus briefly examined the testimony and ' 
its application, I desire to draw the attention of : 
the Hous: for a moment to the objection of the | 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] pre- i 
ferred against the legality of the process lanad: by 


the commissioner (Judge Jayne) to obtain the |j ] 
| which I have here. I presume it may be amend- 


appearance of persons to testify in this case. 
One hundred and eighty persons who voted at | 
Danville, were summoned by contestant, and who | 
refused to appear. The honorable gentleman re- | 
marks that they were indignant at the charges | 
made against them by the contestant, and being : 
so, they treated it wit 
He asserts that the process was in the name of the | 


; Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, when it should | 


nited States. | 

Even in this view do the honest people of Dan- 
ville recoil from the process of their own noble 
Commonwealth, and especially, too, when by an- 


of which they, in the language of the honorable | 
gentleman, so bitterly complain? They refuse to 
appear and be sworn, when they might vindicate : 
that election board from the charge of irregularity | 


the contempt it deserved. | 


which requires it, and not the United States! 
But I deny it all. ‘The process was in conform- 
ity to law. Those summoned bid defiance to a 
. legal process of the commissioner, authorized by a 
law of the United States to issue it. 
The law passed February 19, 1851, authorized 
the judge of a court of record of any State having 
. before him such a case, ‘to issue his writ of sub- 
; pena” for persons to testify. Here is the law: 


“Sec. 3. That when any such contestant or returned 
member shall be desirious of obtaining testimony respect- 
ing such election, it shall be lawful for him to make appli- 
cation to any judge of any court of the United States, or 
to any chancellor, judge or justice of a court of record of 
any State, or to any mayor, recorder, or intendant of any 
town or city, which said officer shall reside within the Con- 
gressional district in which such contested election was 
held, who shall thereupon issue his writ of subpena, directed 
to all such witnesses as shall be named to him, requiring 
the attendance of such witnesses before him at some time 
and place, named in the subpena, in order to be then and 
there examined respecting the said contested election, in 
the manner hereinafter provided. ”’ 


The judge, who is a judge of a court of record 
in this Congressional district, did this. I will 
i read the process: ‘United States, Common- 
; wealth of Pennsylvania”. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Will the gen- 
| tleman from Maryland inform the House whether 
| the printed copy is an exact one? 
Mr. HAMILTON. Give me your copy; I 
| will read it, and the House may judge for itself. 


| and fraud, and simply because itis their own State 


‘| Mr. Davis passed the copy, and Mr. Hamiiton 


' read it. 
Unirep States, ss. Commonwealthof Pennsylvania to 
James Tully, §c.: 

We command you, and each of you, that, setting aside all 
manner of business and excuses, you be and appear, in your 
proper persons, before me, at tbe house of John Dean, jr., 
at Danville, in the county of Montour, on the 23d day of 
April, 1851, at 9 o’ciock, a. m., of said day, to testify all 
and singular those things which you shall know, or of which 

: yoo may be inquired, touching and concerning the election 
for member of Congress, held in the eleventh Congressional 
district of Pennsylvania, on the 8th day of October last ; 
the validity of which said election is contested by Hendrick 
B. Wright against Henry M. Fuller, who holds the certifi- 
cate of return. Your attendance to appear and testify is 


; enjoined by a law of the United States, entitled “ An act to 


prescribe the mode of obtaining evidence in cases of con- 
- tested elections,” approved the 19th February, 1851. 
| _ Hereof faii not, under the several penalties imposed by 
: the said Jaw on witnesses whu may refuse to obey this pro- 
ı cess and testify. 
Witness my hand, this 10th day of April, 1851. g 
i WM. 8. JAYNE, 
Judge of a courtof record, within the Bleventh 

Congressional District of Pennsywania. 


f The United States is there, and so is the State 


of Pennsylvania. The latter may be considered 
the venue for aught we care. It would make 
no difference if neither were there. It is the writ 
of subpena of that judge or commissioner, and in 
| the language of the law, it is his writ of subpena. 
Assume that it is deficient in form, does not the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
| Davis] know, that by the law of Congress of 
1789, that no summons, process, &c., from the 
initiation of the writ down to the judgment, shall be 
evaded, arrested, or quashed, because of the want 
of form? It is decided and adjudicated in 16 
_ Peters, to mean everything connected with the 
` case, from the iniation of the writ down to the 
: judgment, the summons and process of every 
| kind, in all the proceedings. 
| Mr. DAVIS. 


T would ask the member from 


that decision applies to any process except such 


‘| as is amendable? 


Mr. HAMILTON. I will read the decision 
able. 

Mr. H. read the decision.] 

t is not, however, arrested. And whether this 
law applies or not is immaterial. 

Substantially, indeed legally, I say, the sum- 
' mons was according to the law. Yet, these one 
| hundred and eighty witnesses refused to appear. 
' Why did they not appear? The lawyer of the 
| sitting member gave to them his opinion, that it 
' was against law. i 
It may have been because of this, and it may 


| have been some other cause of weight with them. 
‘| When the contestant demanded an attachment, a 


threat of prosecution was made, if it issued, and it 


| did not issue. And it may be asked, why did it 


not? 
The judge determined, upon reflection, that the 


Maryland [Mr. Hamitron] whether he supposes | 


„Isr Sess. 


law did not authorize an attachment, it being a 
law of the United States, and the commissioner 
having no common law jurisdiction, and it further- 
more providing a penalty for refusing to answer the 
summons to: be imposed by any court of the 
United States. And thus [think that the spe- 
cial pleading against this summons is not well `i 
funded, and that those who disobeyed that sum- |: 
mons are not to be held guiltless; for a large | 
number of those summoned were charged with 
illegal voting, and their not appearing does not, - 
certainly, relieve them from the imputation. Sev- ` 
eral obeyed the summons, and swearing before | 
the commissioner that they were but a few pan 
in the country, and that they were not naturalized, 
Mr. Kitchen, the judge of the election who re- 
ceived their votes, had them forthwith arrested. 
Then, I think, we have shown, what our duty 
demanded, that there was gross irregularity and 
illegality in the official conduct of the board, and ` 
that with this, the reception of vetes against law, || 
more than the majority of the sitting member, as i 
I 
] 
| 


fully to sustain the report of the majority of the 
committee. The report is made in view of these 
facts, and it is the desire that the properly-ex- 
pressed will of the people be had. Therefore, let 
it be returned to them, and let the election be held 


I will, however, comment more particularly on 
this point in its proper place. 

In the present case, we discover fraud in almost 
every part of the proceedings. There was fraud 
in the very organization of the election board, as 
well as fraud in the reception of votes. And yet, 
in the face of these facts, honorable gentlemen de- 
clare that there has been no fraud—no illegal 


: voting—and that the sitting member is entitled to 


i entitled to that seat by a majority of votes; an 


in obedience to the laws of that Commonwealth. 
Mr. TOOMBS addressed the House an hour, 


seat, maintaining that it was not shown that the | 
election was irregular or illegal. [The MS. of | 
Mr. T.’s speech bas not been returned.] 


Moynay, June 28, 1852. 

Mr. ROSS said: [ regret very much to see an | 
opposition manifested day after day te the consid- | 
eration of this election cage. I should have sup- `| 
posed, sir, under the circumstances, after the lapse || 
of seven months since the question has been be- | 
fore either the House or a committee of the House, 
that there would have been no further opposition 
in any quarter to the consideration of the case at 
this time, But in thia supposition I have been 
mistaken: for, as [ rise to speak, motions to post- | 
pone are made, and made, too, by gentlemen who 
occupy seats on the other side of the House. ` It 
is to me, algo, a subject of great regret that I am 
under the necessity of occupying the time of the 
House by any remarks whatever. I would, for : 
many reasons, but chiefly in consideration of my 
health, have gladly avoided commenting upon the 
testimony in the case, or presenting any views in 
regard to it; but having understood that there was 
among some of the members not only a miscon- 
ception of the facts, but a misconstraction of the 
law of Pennsylvania applicable to the case, I have 
felt it to be my duty, as a Representative of that 
State, and as a member of that party which recog- 
nizes the will of the people, when fairly expressed, 
to be the supreme law of the land, to present such 
views as [ entertain in regard to the right of the 
sitting member to his seat. 

It is true, that as a Pennsylvanian, I feel a deep | 
interest in seeing her election laws vindicated, and | 
the rights of her electors fully maintained by this: 
Congress; but I feel an equally deep interest in the | 
result of this case as a citizen of the Union, whose | 
institutions depend for their permanence in giving | 
full force und effect to the voice of the people of | 
the several States, when fairly expressed accord- || 
ing to their own laws and usages. J need scarcely ‘| 
say, that any blow struck at the purity of our |: 
elections, whether in Pennsylvania or in any i 
other State, is a blow struck at the institutions of | 
our country, which will be felt sooner or later by | 
every member of the Confederacy, if those whose `` 
duty it is to vindicate the wrong, neglect or omit :: 
to dischafge that duty. 

To the people of Pennsylvania this case has |! 
become one of great importance; for the right of ii 
the sitting member to his seat is defended on the | 
ground that her election law, fixin 
tion of the vater, is to be treated as a nullity. No 
State, sir, has been more sedulously careful to 
provide such enactments as would guard against '; 

| 
l 
i 


g the qualifica- | 


all wrong and all fraudulent devices; but ìf the : 
doctrine contended for by the friends of the sit- : 
ting member be correct, then has all her caution | 
been in vain, and then indeed will the door be i 


thrown wide open to the perpetration of frauds. 


` coul 


: Ene i not to resort to hearsay-testimony. 
in favor of the right of the sitting member to the |, tf 


i Out regar 


neto vote. This, sir, 
H the House. Such is the man who was elected 


his seat. Sir, I undertake to establish, notmerely ; 


that the sitting member [Mr. FeLLER] is not en- 


titled to his seat, but I go further, and willendeavor ` 


to maintain that the contestant {Mr. Wright] is 


doing so, I will concede every position contended 
for by the other side, that is not directly in con- 


: flict with the known and well-settled provisions of 


the law of my State, in regard to election cases. 
Atany rate, 
to my own satisfaction, if I do not to the satisfac- 
tion of other members of this House. 

T have said, sir, that there was fraud in the or- 
ganization of this election. 
the testimony. It appears that the individual who 
was elected a judge, (Mr. Kitchen,) and whose 
character has been vouched for by so many gen- 
tleman upon the other side, was on a former elec- 
tian guilty of the grossest frauds that an officer 

be charged with. Upon this point we have 
We have 
direct and positive evidence of the fact, that in an 


election of great importance to his county, involv- | 


ing the auestion of the removal of the seat of jus- 
tice, under a legislative enactment, that he perpe- 
trated the most barefaced and unblushing frauds. 
And that, sir, is proved by his own admission, 
Mr. FULLER, of Pennsylvania, (interrupt- 
ing.) 1 desire to interrupt the gentleman, as he 
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consultation with Kitchen, he resigned, upon the 
ground that he had not time to attend to it. In that 
consultation they agreed to substitute a man by 


| the name of Mettler. Now, sir, what part did 


| find that Garrettson, so far from not having time 


this man Garrettson play in this business? If 


| the members will turn to the evidence, they will 


`: to attend to the duties of the office of inspector, 


in) 


was throughout that day actively engaged in run- 
ning around to the iron-works, and actually 
driving up foreign voters to the polls. He cannot 
plead that he was ignorant of their disability to 
vote; for after they had told him they had no right 
to vote, he still forced them to the polls, and com- 


i; pelled them to vote. 


Now, let us Jook at | 


makes a misstatement of facts in this respect; but - 


unintentional, of course. Judge Kitchen does not 
swear, and there is no evidence that, either in this 
or in a former election, he committed a fraud; nor 
is there any admission upon his part that he com- 
mitted a fraud. 

Mr. ROSS. That, sir, is a denial of my argu- 
ment. I will—— 

Mr. FULLER, (interrupting.) 1 understood 
ae gentleman to state what he did as a positive 
act. 

Mr. ROSS. I do allege, as a positive fact, 
which the evidence in this case establishes, that 
this pure-minded Judge Kitchen, at a former elec- 
tion, declared that votes had been received in vio- 
lation of the law, and in violation of every princi- 


| ple of right, justice, and legislative enactment, and 


the evidence of it is to be found on page 131 of the 
report. It is the testimony of S. B. Thompson. 
He is asked: 


“Did you have a conversation with William Kitchen, | 


and did he tell you that at the elections in this place, when 
the local question was agitated, they allowed every person 
to vote, or any conversation of that import? 

tA. I don’t fhink he stated the loca! question, but defined 
that particular time. He stated when the question was up 
for the removal of the county seat, that they allowed every 
one that offered their votes to vate, jt mattered not if they 
were large enough, whether they were old enough ar not; 


Lest the sitting member or his friends may 
‘ assert that there is no proof to sustain this allega- 


tion, I will ask their attention 10 the testimony to 
shall make out this part of my case |! 


be found on page 52 of the printed book. Peter 


;, Kratz, being sworn, said: 
t 


“ Question. Did you vote in this town at the last October 
election for Congress? 

“ Answer. Yes; ‘Theodore Garretteon gave me my tiek- 
ets; I went to the court-house and handed them to Mr. 
1: Kitchen,and gave in my name. 

| a Q. How long have you been in the United States? 
‘| 4, E have been two years in this eountry. 
‘| “Q. What eountry did you eome from ? 

' «A. I eame from Prussia. 

Gi Q. Did you tell Garretteon that you had no right tø 
vote? 

«A. T told him T had no right to vote; he (Garrettson) 
said I must go and vote, that all the Germana must vote.” 


_ Such, sir, was the conduct of Garrettson. In- 

; stead of discharging the duties of ins ector, he 

;: was rendering efficient aid to his friend Kitchen. 

' It was for this reason that he refused to act as 

`. inspector, well knowing that with no oath to 
‘render him criminally liable, he could violate the 
| laws with impunity. 

These two men, Kitchen and Garrettson, who 
were the officers of that election—one the actual 
officer and the other the individual who had been 
' elected to the office—are proved to have been en- 
i gaged in violating the laws of Pennsylvania. Gar- 


`: rettson hunts up and leads to the polls illegal voters, 


: and Kitchen receives their votes with a full know- 
‘ledge that they were illegal. 
ut this is not all in regard to the organization 
of this board. We find, in addition, that a man 
by the name of Conklin, who was not a qualified 
‘| efeetor either of that district or of the State, was 
| selected by one of the inspectors astheclerk. He 
! was a citizen of New Jersey; and if there were 
: nothing else in this case, by the laws of Pennsyl- 
, Vania the selection of that man as a clerk, and his 
' acting as such, would have invalidated the poll of 
the Danville district. But I do not ask that the 
. poll shall be set aside upon that ground, It may 
: have been a mistake upon their part in selecting 
this man. They did so, however; and Conklin, 
' it is expressly proved, had not paid a tax within 


i| the two years required by our laws. And, far- 


t 
1 
{ 
i 


that no qnestions were asked them; and I think he said it 


made no matter where they resided. 
“Q. Where was this conversation, and what gave rise 


į to it? 


sA. It was in or about the court-honse. I spoke to him 
that they were not so particular as [ have been used to see- 
ing them, about whose votes they received 3 when he 
replied, that if I had been here at the time it was voted on 
for the removal of the county seat to Bloomebarg, I would 
have seen it far different. This was during the progress of 
an election.” ‘ 


Now, I ask this House whether the testimony 
itself does not prove the allegation which I have 
made, viz : that votes were received with a knowl- 

by this man Kitchen of their illegality? 


edge 
i When a question was before the people relative to 
`: the removal of the seat of justice in that county, 


were not votes received without regard to age, 
without regard to the payment of taxes, and with- 
to residence? No questions were 


ther, it appears from his own evidence that he 
| could not have been in the State six months. 

Then, in addition to all this, we have other 
| persons acting on that day in the board; because 
‘tt does appear from the evidence that, not satisfied 
i with the number of officers the laws of Pennsyl- 


, vania gave them, viz: one judge, two inspectors, 
and two clerks—they had three other individuals 


asked, but every one who offered was permitted . 


is proved by testimony before 


the judge to prove over this election. I am sorry 
to say, sir, that he is no purer than some of the 
other officers elected at the same time. There 
was an individual elected inspector by the name 
of Garrettson, at the preceding spring election. 


i On the morning of the October election, after a 


assisting in the distributing of the tickets, and the 
keeping of the tally lists; thus violating the express 
‘law of that State, which declares that it ehall be 
the duty of the inspectors of elections to deposit 
the tickets of the voters in the ballot-boxes, and 
also to take them from the boxes and rend aloud 
the names of the candidates voted for. No other 
persons, whether officers of the election or not, 
have any right, under the law, to touch the tickets. 
But here we find that Hartman, Strawbridge, and 
Gearhart, net one of whom was an inspector or 
any other officer of the board, nor even sworn, ag 
the law requires, to perform the duties of election 
officers, were all there and engaged in distributing 
tickets and in keeping the tally lists. Of these 
three supernumeraries, Dr. Strawbridge deserves 
particular notice, for the part which he played in 
this fraudulent drama was by no means a subor- 
` dihate one. 

There wasin that district a Jewish rabbi named 
Steinhammer, an honest, conscientious man. He 
was solicited to vote. In reply, he told them he 
had no right to vote; that he was not a qualified 


1862.) 
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elector; and refused to go to the polls. Dr. Straws || 
bridge—the salf-constituted officer of the election— | 
with others, ia the language of the witness, then 
t pushed him up, or got him up somehow, as th 
ey were going to get him on the box by force.” 

ut this was not the only occasion on which 
Dr. Strawbridge acted a conspicuous part on that 
day. A bay from the poor-house, eighteen or 
nineteen years old, was picked up, and by thein- . 
fluence of this man Strawbridge was induced to 
vote. I will turn to the testimony of this witness. 
It is to be found in the evidence of Reuben 
Schock: 


“ Question. Did you know a boy by the name of Alex- 
ander Cathers, who was taken ont of the poor house some ` 
tine since, and lived last fall, at the time of the election, : 
with Charles Matchen? 

“ Answer, I knew such a boy, but did not know where | 
he lived. 3 
. ae Q Did that boy tell you he voted at the last fall elec- `: 

on 


“(Objected to.) 

“ A. He told me and Jonathan Persol that he did vote, | 
I think. Persol asked him if he had a right to vote. He | 
said,‘ no.’ One of us asked him then how it came that he 
voted. He said they came and wanted him te vote, and 
gave him a ticket, and he went over and handed it in. We 
asked then if they took his vote, and he said they did. 

‘© Q. Did he say how old be was? : 

«A, One of us asked him how old he was. He said he ‚i 
was between nineteen and twenty—did not know exactly : 
the months, but was between that time. Said old Matchen |: 
knew hia age exactly. . 

“& Q. Who did the boy say he voted for? 

“A. He said Dr. Strawbridge gave him the ticket; he 
did not know who it was for—did not open it—but it mast 
have been for Mr. Fuller.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we have here the fact, that 
this man Strawbridge, acting as a clerk at that 
election, in violation of the taws of Pennsylvania, 
and that, too, without an oath of any kind having 
been administered to him, carried to the polis, if 
the witness speaks truly, under circumstances of . 

t outrage as well as of public indecency,two , 


ough | 


illegal voters, both of whom he must have known | 
were not entitled to vote. When such men have 

the ballot-box in their keeping, there will be no 

safety in our elections. Comment on such conduct _ 
will not make the outrage more glaring, nor will it 

exhibit in a stronger light the danger to which 

the ballot-boxes may have been exposed by the . 
presence of such a man, than do the simple state- 
ment of the facts themselves, But let us look a 
little further into the evidence, and see what Mett- į 
ler, who was appointed the inspector, thought of | 
the conduct of the board, and particularly let us ji 
see how he was treated by this upright judge 
Kitchen, Was he permitted to discharge the | 
daties of inspector? Ro, sir, he was not. Buthe 

was driven from the window and assigned to || 
another post. I am free to say that I know it is | 
the practice in various parts of Pennsylvania for 
the judge, as well as the two inspectors, to receive |: 
tickets; and I never would set aside an election || 
upon that ground, when there was no fraud prac- 
ticed, and nothing done affecting the integrity of : 
the legal votes cast. The judge, however, has no || 
right to receive the tickets. ‘Theact of Assembly '; 
not only directs that the inspectors shall receive |. 
the tickets, but points out where they shall be 
stationed for that purpose; and it authorizes the | 
judge to determine upon the qualification of the | 
voter only when the inspectors disagree. Hehas | 
no control over the vote either to reject or toreceive i 
jt, except in the contingency I have mentioned. 

The distributing, as well as the receiving of the ` 
tickets, ia made the duty of the inspectors alone. 
There can be no doubt in the mind of any Penn- :: 
sylvania lawyer as to the respective duties of these 

two classes of officers. One is to determined is- 
puted questions between the inspectors, and the 

others are to inspect the voters, as well as the `: 
votes when the polls are closed. But I repeat 
what I have before said, that the mere fact of the 
judge acting as inspector would not of itself be | 
any evidence of fraud. When, however, we |, 
have the admissions of Mettler, made under oath, | 
that he told the board, “that if they were going 
on that way, he would like to be sworn back;’’ | 
and further, that he told them ‘* they must hold the | 
election ħonesily,” together with the other evi- | 
dence, to which I will hereafter advert, the ques- || 
tion assumes a very different aspect. This man |: 
was an inspector of their own selection. It was, `: 
no doubt, supposed that he could be trusted by | 
them. During the progress of the election he dis- | 


i 
i 
| 
1 
i; 
H 
i 


and he turns to the board and says: “I must be 


., the man whose character has been vouched for by 
fifteen or twenty witnesses, produced by the); 


`: Vanderlin, being called as 'a witness and sworn, | 


| he wond like to ace it comme out right. And he said they 
; found the Colonel was getting too many votes, and they 


j; sions, and to various individuals. 


; carry out that fraud. 5 | 
; member to attempt to evade the force of this evt- |: 
: dence by denouncing these repeated declarations |; 

e 


"of Mett 
|, commissioner was sitting at Danville, engaged in 


‘' the examination of witnesses in this very case. 


. joke about it; for, he says, ‘* he appeared to be in 


_estly 


' the word ‘age ” in the margin of thealphabetical 
list opposite to the voter’s name, When he votes | 
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covered that they were disposed to commit frauds, 


ou must hold this election hon- 
Now, this is theirown witness. This is 


sworn back, or 
eatly.”” 


sitting member. Self-evident indeed must have | 


been the fraud, for the eyes of Mettler to see it; |' 


and still more shameless must it have been for | 
his conscience to become startled at its perpe- 
tration! Sir, it seems to me, that this testimony | 
alone is sufficient to establish the fraudulent intent 
of Kitchen, the judge, in usurping and performing | 
the duties of inspector throughout that day, and 
in assigning Mettler to the discharge of other : 
duties. But we are not without ample evidence 
to establish this point beyond all doubt. Henry | 


was interrogated as follows : 


Question. What conversation had you with Thomas 
Metier, about destroying the tickets that were polled in 
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l 


October last, at Danville borough, for Hendrick B. Wright? ., 


State fully all such conversation, and the time when it <i 


occurred. 
Answer. Thomas Mettler said to me, ¢ Well, you are 
coming out right? He said ithad not been done right, and 


commenced destroying them, and he said that would not | 
do, he would not stand it; and they told him to slip one 


site; he said they destroyed some, but how many he could H 


not say : nothing further was said.” 


To the same point is the evidence of another |: dual 
| oron naturalization 
:, made in accordance with the directions of the law. 


witness, Reuben Schock, who says: 

“I heard him say he was an officer of the election, 
and that he was taking tickets in at the window; that he - 
had taken in three or halfa dozen men’s that voted, and | 


' then they put him away, and would not Jet him take in any 


more; then some one put the question to him, how they 
come to put him away; € Well,’ says he, © because they 
wanted everpbody to vote that came upto the window, and 
hy God [ would not let them!’ some one said something, 
F cannot remember exactly what, and Mettler said they 


| wanted Fuller elected so damned bad, that they let every- 


body vote that came up to the window ; Ihave heard him ' 
say this over several times, but it was always the same . 
thing.” 

Both these witnesses are, to a certain extent, | 
corroborated by the evidence of Thomas Lloyd, . 
to be found on page 11. Thus it appears that 
Mettler made these declarations, not merely on one 
occasion, and to one person, but on several occa- 
Stronger evi- 
dence than this could not be adduced in any case. 
If true, it establishes the fact, that at the opening 


of the election, a base fraud on the rights of the |, 


people wasdesigned; and that Mettler was slipped 
on one side, to enable Kitchen more effectually to 
It is idle for the sitting 


ras jokes. The conversation with Van- : 
derlin was in the presence of two other persons ; | 
and it was, moreover, during the time that the, 


No sane man would, under such circumstances, 
have made such a joke on sucha subject. Besides, 
the witness expressly denies that there was any 


good earnest. Was Mettler jesting, too, when 


. he talked to Reuben Schock, and to Thomas Lloyd, 


and when, under oath, he admitted that he 
told the officers of the election, “ that if they were 


ack, and that they must hold the election hon- 


39) 


believe in such an absurdity; and still less can he 


doubt the fraudulent intent of at least a part of the |; 


officers of that election. 

But there are still other circumstances tending 
strongly to establish the fraud. The laws of 
Pennsylvania direct, that when a person votes 
upon age, the inspectors shall make an entry of | 


upon payment of tax, the word ‘tar’? shall be 
so marked; and if the elector shall have been | 
sworn or affirmed, or produced 1 certificate of | 
naturalization, the inspector shall also note the 
same in the margin of such list, and where proof 
of residence is made, he shall also note the name of | 
the person making such proof. Now, sir, was | 
one of these provisions complied with? Was 
there a single entry made by that board on that 
day, in obedience to the act of Assembly. No, 


i 
l 
! 
| 
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sir; not one. I agree that these provisions of the 
law are merely directory, and that no court in 
Pennaylvania would set aside an election simply 
because its officers had failed to execute their duty 
in that respect, in the absence of all evidence of 
fraud or other impropriety in the conduct of such 
election. But when such a case of fraud has been 
made out, as is proved to exist here, then the 
omission to make these entries becomes material. 

Mr. MEADE. I will ask the gentleman a 
question, with his leave. I have not been able to 
read the whole of the documentary proof. I wish 
to know if Thomas Mettler himestt has not given 
a deposition in this case, that the election was 
conducted fairly and properly ? 

Mr. ROSS. Thomas Mettler swears to that, 
and he also swears that he told them that if they 
did not conduct the election honestly, he must be 
sworn back. 


Mr. FULLER. Thomas Mettler did not 
swear So. 
Mr. ROSS. lf you will examine the evidence, 


you will find it so. Heswore both ways. I was 


l: about commenting upon the fact thatthere was an 


omission to makeany entry. The gentleman (Mr. 
FoLLeR] says, that in Pennsylvania it is not usual 
to make such entries at any of our election dis- 


i tricts. E say to him, that upon that subject he is 


entirely mistaken. I speak, it is true, with refer- 
ence to my own district; and I know, that when- 
ever an individual votes there upon age, or taxes, 
apers, an entry is always 


I suspect’ there is not a district in the State in 
which it is not done. And i know, from the 

ceedings in the Wilkesbarre district, returned 
with the evidence, that every provision required by 
the act of Assembly was complied with, and that 
all these entries were made. Now, why was every 
entry required by law wholly omitted? To ma 
the reason appears plain. It was to leave no mark 
or trace on the record of their proceedings, by 
which the fraud in receiving illegal votes could be 
readily detected. It may have been unintentional; 
but the facts in the case lead me to a different con- 


', clusion. 


e Such being the manner in which this election 


‘ was organized and conducted, the result is not sur- 


prising. We find that there were 751 votes polled 


‘at this election, which were 268 more than bad 


been polled in the preceding year, and 176 more 
than were polled in the subsequent year, when we. 


' had a Governor, judges of the supreme and other 


| 


No rational man, it seems to me, can `: 


it 
Vi 


if 


mows 
| who ha 
| and a half, declared that he did not know what 


courts, and the various county officers to élect. 
The difference in the vote of the two last years is 
remarkable, and cannot be very easily explained. 
But | pass this by, and come to matters of greater 
moment. . 

We further find, on examination, that forty-one 
individuals, not one of whom had been natural- 
ized, cast their votes on that day at that election 


'| district. Thisfactis indisputable. Some of these 
l| men had not even filed their declarations at the 
;i time they voted, and every one of them made ap- 
; pa to be naturalized after this election had 


eenheld. Each one, therefore, of these forty-one 


| voters, were wholly illegal; but not as the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] supposes, be- 
ad |! 
.: them to 
" going on that way he would like to be sworn | 

Ë ‘| legal voters. 


cause the officers of the election did not require 
roduce their certificates of naturaliza- 
tion, but because they are proved not to have been 
One of these men had been in the’ 
country but six weeks, as is proved by his bro- 
ther; and the first time he goes to the polls he 
casts his vote for a member of Congress, neither 
nor caring what he did. Another man, 
been in the United States only one year 


voting meant. But let me turn to hig testimony, 
and show what he himself says about it. It is as 
follows: g 

“ At five œclock we all quit work, and went down to 
the office; our tickets were given to us; we wer to the 
court-house, and gave them in at the window. It was the 
company office at the rolling mill.” 

- And when asked for whom he voted, or for 
what officere, he answered: ** No, I don’t know 
at all. I voted the tickets that were given to me.” 
And in anawer to another question, he replied: 


e T don’t know what voting means. He also ad- 


mitted that he had been in the United States but. 
one year and a half. What a mockery of repre- 
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the theory of our Government, to designate an 
election by such votes, as the expression of the 
will of the people! On the contrary, sir, it isa 
suppression of the people’s will; for it tramples 
on the rights of all who are enutled, under our 
Constitution and laws, to exercise the elective 
franchise. One illegal vote nullities a legal one, 
and thus, to all intent and purposes, operates as 
a disfranchisement of the legal voter. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these forty-one foreigners 
were not all the aliens who voted at the Danville 
poll on that day. We have to add to the list the 
names of Parker, Woodruff, Black, Watters, and 
Powell, who have been omitted by the committee 
in their report, through inadvertence, I presume. 
How many more voted I am not able to say, as 
there is no positive testimony in regard to any 
others. Sidler, one of the witnesses, says that 
he saw men voting there who, he was satisfied, 
had not been in this country very long; that they 
had no certificates of naturalization, and did not 
show any; and he further states, that as near as 
he can judge, the whole number of persons of for- 
eign birth who voted at that election was two hun- 
dred. I have no doubt that many of these two 
hundred were naturalized ciuzens. But by our 
statute, the only evidence of naturalization is the 
certificate thereof, under the seal of the court 
where such naturalization took place, excepting 
when such alien shall have resided in the election 
precinct for ten years preceding his application to 
vote; in such case, the oath of the voter shall be 

ima facie evidence of naturalization. No law is 
Betta understood in Pennsylvania generally than 
this; and, perhaps, we have no district in my 
State in which its application is more frequent 
than the Danville district, in consequence of the 
large foreign population engaged in the various 
iron establishments. But, sir, in the very face of 
this law, Mr. Kitchen, the judge, is unable to 
specify more than two instances in which the cer- 
tificates of naturalization were exhibited, although 
it is said that two hundred foreigners are believed 
to have voted there. Mr. Kitchen himself admits 
that he knew that many of these persons were : 
foreigners, and therefore he cannot plead igno- 
rance in excuse of his conduct; and, besides, we” 
have the declarations of Mettler, the inspector, 
and who was also the inspector at the special 
election, “ that now he was at the window himself, 
‘and that he was determined he would not let any per- 
‘ son vote unless they had a right to vote, or something 
‘ to that effect; as he said there had been men voting at 
‘the fall election who had no right to vote.” With 
all these facts before the House, can there be a 


doubt as to the fraud which was perpetrated at _ 


this election? 


I know, sir, it is said on the other side that there |, 


is no evidence of the identity of these alien voters. 
But we have abundant evidence of it. In the first | 
place, we have the certificates of naturalization | 
and of the declarations of intention filed after the | 
election; and, so far as regards the question of 
identity itself, we havethe admission of the voters 
genera. We have the evidence of George 
aunders, that Lewis Coleman, one of these for- 
eigners, told him that he had voted at that election, 
and that he had been in the country but one or 
two years. We have the evidence of Reuben 
Schock, that the Jewish rabbi, Steinhammer, de- 
clared, when he was taken to the polls, that he 
had no right to voté. We have the evidence of 
Peter Kratz, who, on his own oath, admits that 
he had voted, and that he had been in the United 
States but two years. We have the evidence of 
Jacob Dietrich, that his brother David had been 
in the United States but one year. We have the 
evidence of Perry Dean, that James Parker, an 
Englishman, who had been in the United States 
but one year, and John Woodruff, an Irishman, | 
who had been in the country but two or three | 
years, both admitted they had voted. We have | 
the evidence of Samuel Antrim, that Frederick 
Bower, an unnaturalized citizen, told him he had 


lin, that Thomas Watters told him he had voted, 
and that he had been in the country but six weeks. 
And we have the evidence of A. G. Harrington, | 
that Adam Heissler, an alien, a German, told him | 
that he had voted, and thought he had a right to | 
do so, because ‘he had been to Mexigo.”? I cannot, | 


; : } 
sentation is this! and what a misconception of | 
i these men. 


voted. We have the evidence of Henry Vander- | 
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however, undertake to enumerate the names of all 
Enough have been named to show 
that the identity of these voters is clearly estab- 
lished. l 
dence of Kitchen, the judge, who, when interro- 
gated on his examination before the commissioner 
whether he knew many of these foreigners, ad- 
mitted that ‘he did, all but one; and when asked 
whether their certificates of naturalization had 
been produced, answers that he does not recollect 
whether they were or not. This, although nota 
positive, is certainly an implied admission that 
these men had voted. If they had not, he surely 
would have said so, instead of saying that he did 
not recollect whether their naturalization papers 
had been produced or not. 


In addition to all this, we have the evi- | 


Now, I beg to ask the House, whether our elec- ; 
| the voter neglects to do so, the party presses and 


tions are to be determined by such votes? Are 
the qualified voters of Pennsylvania to stand 


silently by and see the employees of our iron and | 


other large manufacturing establishments sendin 
their foreign operatives to the polls in droves, an 
thereby defeating the voice of the people, without 
obtaining any redress from the only tribunal to 
which they can appeal? Are the principles of our 
Constitution to be influenced, and perhaps entirely 
controlled, by a population which is daily being 
thrown in immense numbers upon our shores, 
strangers to our country and our people, and igno- 
rant of our laws, our institutions, and of every 
principle of representative government? When 

: an American Congress confirms an election, car- 


| the twentieth day of August, at the most public 


| places, one of which is to be the place of holding 


the election., Copies of these lists are to be kept 
by the assessors, subject to the inspection of any 


‘white freeman, without charge; and any person 
‘claiming a right to vote within the district, is en- 


ried by the votes of men who admit that they did |: 


- not know what voting meant, and that the 
: no knowledge of what they were doing, the 
' will indeed be in imminent danger. 
Sir, l entertain no opposition to foreigners. 
approve of the existing naturalizationlaws. The 


nion 


experience of fifty years and upwards has estab- ; 


' lished the wisdom of that policy on which they are 
based. The history of my life will show, that in 
| advocating those laws, as they now exist, I never 
have concurred in any of the movements which 
have been made to change or affect the rights of 
our foreign population. No, sir, I welcome them 
all—the downtrodden and the oppressed of every 
land—to the shores of this country. We havea 


had | 


Ii 


titled, at any time, not less than ten days before 
the second Tuesday of October, (the day of our 
election,) to have his name entered on such list. 
When the list is thus corrected, duplicates are to 
be made, one of which the assessor is required to 
deliver to the county commissioners, and the other 
to one of the inspectors of the election, before the 
polls are opened. By these provisions, a full and 
ample opportunity is given to every voter to have 
his name entered. He has more than six weeks 
to make an examination of the lists; and even if 


the friends of the different candidates are vigilant 
enough to doit forhim. It is manifest that in the 
Danville district, there was no laches of this kind; 
for ninety-five names were added to the list after 
the transcript had been placed in the hands of the 
assessors. 

Such being what is understood by the ‘list of 
voters,” let us now inquire whether the 117 per- 


‘sons, whose names are not on that list, were qual- 


ified voters; for if they were not, then their votes 
were illegal and should not have been received. 
It will not, I presume, be denied that each State 
has the power of prescribing the qualification of 
her voters, So far as regards the election of a 
President, the power is exclusively vested in the 
States; and as to the election of members of Con- 
gress, the only restriction which the Constitution 
of the United States imposes is, that ‘‘ the electors 
‘in each State shall have thequalifications requisite 


: * for electors of the most numerous branch of the 


‘ State Legislature.” In the exercise of this re- 
served power, Pennsylvania has fixed the qualifi- 
cations of her voters, and has declared that, in a 


| certain contingency, a particular class of her cit- 


: territory broad enough to hold them all, and rich | 


, enough to support them all in habits of industry 


‘and frugality; and we have a Constitution strong | 


enough to protect them all, and liberal enough to ' 


bless them all with the bounties which a free Gov- 
ernment bestows on all her citizens. But I am 
unwilling to confer upon them the elective fran- 
chise until they have resided here the five years 
prescribed by the laws, for acquiring some knowl- 
edge of our institutions. 

But my time will not allow me to dwell Ionger 


Besides the forty-six unnaturalized votes, there 
were one hundred and seventeen votes received 
by the officers of that election, in direct viola- 


|, tion of an express and positive statutory prohibi- 


ition. This class of voters embraces eighty-three 
persons whose names were not on the list of tax- 
able inhabitants furnished by the commissioners, 
and who did not make the proof required by the law 
to entitle them to vote. It also includes thirty-two 
who were between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-two, and who voted without exhibiting the 


therefore disqualified. 
In order that the members of this House may 
| understand what is meant by the “ list of taxable 
inhabitants,” or, as it is more frequently termed, 
the list of voters, I will endeavor to give a brief 
explanation of it. In consequence of certain frauds 
alleged to have been committed in Philadelphia, 


commissioners should, on or before the first of Au- 
gust in each year, deliver to the assessors of the sev- 
eral districts, a certified transcript of all the taxable 
persons returned at the previous assessment, ar- 


| ranged in alphabetical order. The assessors are 


also directed, on the receipt of the transcripts, to 
| make out copies of alphabetical lists of the names 
j and surnames of all the white freemen residing 
within their respective districta; and they are fur- 
ther directed to post up the said copies on or before 


proof which the statute requires; and it further `` T . 
includes two persons who were non-residen ts, and . | Jeast one competent witness, who shall be a qualified elect- 


some years ago, the Legislature, with the view of | 


preventing such frauds, directed that the county |; 


on this branch of the case, as there remains an- ;' 
| other for our consideration, e ually important. 


i izens shall not be admitted to vote. 


i tion laws declare that— 


Let me call 
the attention of the House to her statutes on this 
subject, The fifth and sixth sections of her elec- 


‘No person shall be admitted to vote whose name is not 
contained in the list of taxable inhabitants furnished by the 
commissioners, as aforesaid, unless, first: He produce a 
receipt for the payment, within two years, of a State or 
county tax, assessed agreeably to the constitution, and give 
satisfactory evidence either on his own oath or affirmation, 
or the oath or affirmation of another, that he has paid such 
a tax, or on failure to produce a receipt, shall make oath to 
the payment thereof; or second: [fhe claim a right to vote 
by being an elector between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-two years, he shall depose on oath or affirmation, 
that he has resided in the State at least one year next before 
his application, and make such proof of residence in the 
district as is required by this act, and that he does verily 
believe, from the accounte given him, that he is of the age 
aforesaid, and give such other evidence as is required hy 
this act, whereupon the name of the person so admitted to 
vote shall be inserted in the alphabetical list by the inspect- 
ors, and a note made opposite thereto by writing the word 
‘ tax,’ if be shall be admitted to vote by reason of having 
paid a tax, or the word ‘ age,’ if he shall be admitted to 
vote on account of his age, and in either case the reason of 
such vote shall be called out to the clerks, who shall make 
the like notes in the list of the voters kept by them. 

“Sec. 6. In all cases where the name of the person 
claiming to vote is not found on the list furnished by the 
commissioners and assessor, or his right to vote, whether 
found thereon or not, is objected to by any qualified citizen, 
it shall be the duty of the inspectors to examine such person 
on oath as to his qualifications, and if he claims to have re- 


:: sided within the State for one year or more, his oath shall 


be sufficient proof thereof, but he shall make proof by at 


or, that he has resided within the district for more than ten 
days next immediately preceding said election, and shall 


‘| also himself swear that his bona fide residence, in pursu- 


ance of his lawful calling, is within the district, and that he 


i; did not remove into said district for the purpose of voting 


| therein.” 


The eighth section prohibits the inspector from 
receiving the votes of any persons who are non- 
residents of the district for which such inspector 
has been elected. 

It will thus be seen that those statutes require 


`a person, whose name is not on the list, and who 
i claims the right to vote by reason of being between 
: the age of twenty-one and twenty-two years, to 


establish three things: First, he must swear that 
he has resided in the State at least one year im- 
mediately preceding his application; ‘second, he 
must make oath himself, and also furnish proof 
by one qualified elector of the district, that he has 
resided therein for more than ten days next pre- 
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ceding the election; and third, he must make oath 
that he verily believes he is of the age represented. 
Unless he complies with these three conditions the 
statute declares he shall not be admitted to vote. 
Well, sir, from the evidence before us, there were | 
thirty-two persons between the age of twenty-one 
and twenty-two years who were admitted to vote 


without having complied with any one of these |: 


requisites, and who were, therefore, no more en- 
titled to vote than if they had been minors, non- | 
residents, or persons laboring under any other 
disability. The great value of our statutes in re- 
quiring proof from the voters on age, will be geen : 
by every one, when I hereafter refer to the testi- 
mony, showing that minors did vote at that elec- 
tion. 

Beside these age voters, we have another class, 
numbering eighty-three, who were not assessed, 


and not on the voters’ list. These persons were 
also required by the statute to comply with three 


conditions before they could be admitted to vote— 
first, to make proof of the payment of a State or 
county tax, assessed according to law; second, to 
make oath of their residence in the State for one 
year or more; and third, to make proof by their 
own oath, and that of a qualified elector, of their 
bona fide residence within the district in pursuance 
of their lawful calling for more than ten days pre- 
ceding the election. But not one of these require- 
ments of the statute was complied with. 

In addition to the eighty-three there were two 
other persons, who were non-residents, or had not 
paid a State or county tax within two years pre- 
ceding the election; thus making one hundred and 
seventeen illegal voters, exclusive of the forty-six 
foreign voters. 

But, sir, it is contended here, that these persons 
were not illegal voters. On what ground, how- | 
ever, I have been unable to comprehend; for surely 
there is not a member from Pennsylvania, Whig 
or Democrat, who does not know, that under her 
laws, these one hundred and seventeen persons i 
were all disqualified voters. It is useless to | 
refer to the reports of the committees of this 
House, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Toomss] has done; for no election case has ever | 
been decided here which turned upon this point. 
{t would have been far more profitable for that gen- 
tleman to have discussed the meaning of the stat- 
utes themselves, as found in our digest. Those 
Statutes are as clear and explicit as language can 
make them, and have received a judicial constrħc- 
tion. It isa great mistake to suppose that they 
are merely directory in their provisions. On the 
contrary, they contain an express command that 
‘* no person shall be admitted to vote?’ unless he com- 
plies with the conditions prescribed therein. They 
leave nothing to the discretion of the inspectors; 
for, if such were their construction, the object 
of the Legislature in their enactment, which was 
the prevention of fraud, would be entirely de- 
feated. So mandatory has been the legislation 
of my State on this subject, that in the forty- 
fourth section they have imposed a penalty upon 
any officer of an election who shall receive the 
vote of any person not on the list, without first re- 


of proof was thrown on the sitting member. But 
not a particle of evidence on the subject has he ad- 
duced. 


: had been entitled to vote, that no evidence was 
: offered to prove the fact. What testimony there 
i isin the case, on this point, establishes that some 
at least of those sworn had no right to vote. On 
examining the evidence, I find that Cathers, 
Saunders, Bryan, Paugh, Sherwood, and Snyder ` 
were minors; that Huntington, Bryan, and Conk- 
lin had paid no taxes, and that Young, Owens, 
Alliger, and Evans were non-residents. Young | 
and Owens were boatmen, belonging to another | 
county, who arrived at Danville on the afternoon 
of the election, and were permitted to vote! 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. Were there enough 
illegal votes given to change the result ? 

Mr. ROSS. Undoubtedly there were. There 


i| member to chan 
| Wright. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, who was very imperfect- 
ly heard, was understood to inquire whether, if 
all the illegal votes taken at the Danville precinct, 
were stricken off, it would leave the contestant a 
majority in the whole district? 

Mr: ROSS. It would leave him a clear ma- 
jority. 

Mr. STANTON. Does thegentleman presume, 
that all the votes not on the register’s list, are 
prima facie illegal ? : 

Mr. ROSS. Al the voters who were not on 
| the assessor’s list, and who did not take the neces- 
; sary oaths, were not legal voters. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Do I understand that 
‘ Wright proved that he had thirty-two legal votes, 

and that when the illegal votes are stricken off, : 
there is a majority for Wright. 


ge the result and give the seat to 


- Mr. HAMILTON. right proved that he ` 
had thirty-two legal votes. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. What number of the 


votes for the sitting member does Mr. Wright 
prove were illegal ? 
Mr. ROSS. He provesaltogether 163. I have 
astatement, which I will now submit to the House: 
Illegal votes of foreigners. 


ere ee nance cece ene e 046 


Not registered... ..cecscecsceee cece cess sees seceee8 
Non-residents 0... ...0.ccevecccceccvccs 2 
Voters On age..sccecec. cece ceccceece cece ceseseee3B 
Whole number of illegal votes........ sees e0s0000.163 
Fuller’s majority errr rrr 
errr l3 


Wright’s majority .......cccesececcescccecscosses 57 


Mr. TOOMBS. Were the 83 votes illegal be- 
cause they were not on the assessor’s list? 

Mr. ROSS. No, not because they were not 
upon the assesgor’s list, but because the required 
oath was not taken. 

Mr. TOOMBS. They are not proved to be 
illegal otherwise. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does Mr. Wright show 
| by evidence that thirty-two men voted for him at 
that precinct, and who they were? 


quiring the evidence to be made which the statutes 
require. Why, sir, if these requirements of the 
law may be dispensed with, then may any of the 
other qualifications requisite for an elector be also 
treated as a nullity. I trust, sir, that the day has 
not already come when the election laws of a 
sovereign State are thus to be disregarded, and 
every regulation which she has made for the pre- 
vention of fraud be thus trampled under foot! 

I know that it has been urged that the legal 
presumption is, that the election officers did their 
duty, and therefore that it is but fair to presume 
that these votes were not received until the pro- | 
visions of the statutes had been complied with. | 
Conceding this doctrine for the sake of the argu- 


i 


ment, still the presumption is rebutted by the evi- : 


dence of Kitchen, the judge. He admits, on his 
examination, that there were not more than ten 
persons sworn on that day—thus leaving one 

undred and seven voters who were wholly dis- 
qualified. But it is further said, that these persons 
may have been qualified electors although the proof 
was not made. If this were so, thenit devalved on 
the sitting member to prove it; for the contestant 
having made out his case that they were disqual- 
ified under the laws of Pennsylvania, the burden 


ii that the law of Penns 


! Whatever illegal votes there were, were cast for 
_ his opponent; because Mr. Wright proves the 
!; fact by the voters themselves. 
| Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois. T desire to ask | 
, the gentleman whether he bases his statement in 
| regard to these illegal votes upon this ground, that 
the sitting member did not prove them to be legal, 
` and that therefore they are illegal?—or, in other 
| words, that it rested with the sitting member to 
; prove that they were legal voters? 
| Mr. ROSS. I rest it simply upon the ground 
ylvania says they are illegal, 
i and cannot be received. 
Mr. TOOMBS. 
;, of the case to warrant the impression, that those 
eighty-three votes were illegal votes. They might 
| be illegal votes; but they are not declared to be so. | 
| Mr. ROSS. Do not the laws of Pennsylvania 


i: make them illegal? 


li Te 
|| be sworn. 

Mr. ROSS. A penalt 
officer receiving a vote of that kind. But in addi- 
tian to what the law says, I will read what the 
courts of Pennsylvania have said. In the contested- | 


And, sir, it is indeed a most remarkable 
i fact, that if those one hundred and seventeen men ‘| 


were enough illegal votes given for the sitting ' 


Mr. ROSS. There is no contest about that: . 


i 
i! 
i 
Hi 


I do not understand the facts ` 


Mr. TOOMBS. No; they require, as a test of : 
gality, that the person so offering to vote shall |; 


y is imposed upon any H! 
li and J. Taggert were the same. 


election case of Kneass, Judge King uses this lan- 
guage: 

“ It is from votes offered by this class of persons the great 
danger of election frauds arises. If election officers should 
: receive votes from such persons without the inquiry as to 
: residence required by the act, the consequences may be 
; easily divined. Whoever could procure the greatest num- 
| ber of reckless men, ready to offer votes in districts where 
they were not entitled to vote, would be certain of triumph; 
for such men could operate, not merely at one poll, but in 
all others where such votes should be received, with the 
same facility. It is true that this might be, to some extent, 
` arrested by citizens challenging such voters ; but that would 

afford too uncertain a security against an act of so mis- 
ehievous and dangerousa character. The Legislature has, 
therefore, most wisely provided an etticient remedy in the 
case ; and that consists in making itthe duty of the inspect- 
ors to examine every person offering to vote, whose name 
is not found on the alphabetical list, whether he is chal- 
lenged or not, as to his qualifications to vote, and to de- 
' mand other testimony than his own of his actual residence 
; in the district ten days before the election. A rigid and 
, faithful execution of this part of the election law is abso- 
lutely indispensable to a fair election. Neglect or evasion 
of this duty is one of the grossest irregularities, if nothing 
worse, that election officers could commit.” 
' Now, sir, the construction of the courts of 
Pennsylvania is, that a rigid adherence to this pro- 
vision is absolutely and indispensably necessary. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Have the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania ever declared an election void because the 
votes were taken of men whose names were not 
upon the assessment list? 

Mr. ROSS. Iam notaware that any case has 
ever arisen, which turned on that point. 

Mr. TOOMES. Did not you, yourself, vote 
| that it did not vacate the seat in the case of Rob- 
bins? , 

Mr. ROSS. I voted that Robbins was entitled 
to the seat, but upon the ground that, deducting 
all the illegal votes, he was still elected. That is 
the ground on which I voted, and the ground on 

which the case turned. 

' Then, sir, we have in the first place the law, 
which is mandatory. In the next place, we have 
the decision of the courts, declaring that it is in- 
dispensably necessary to a fair election that these 
statutory provisions shall be strictly adhered to. 
; Is it possible that gentlemen can entertain any fur- 
ther doubt about the law? In open violation of 
| its plain requirements, 117 men were permitted to 
vote without a single qualification being required 
with regard to age, residence, payment of taxes, 
or anything else, which could entitle them to vote. 
If th House should sanction this plain departure 
from the law, it will be, in effect, repealing the 
election laws of Pennsylvania, and it will be a 
precedent fraught with more evil consequences, 
than are now foreseen. 

There are many other features in this case to 
which I intended to have alluded, but I see that 
my time has nearly expired, and I must therefore 
| omit any notice of them. There is one matter, 
' however, to which I will advert before I conclude. 
i The minority report gives a comparative list of 
, names of those who were assesse: , and of those 
` who, the contestant says, voted without being as- 
` sessed, for the purpose of inducing the belief that 
they are the same individuals. Who drew up this 
: list I do not know. It must have been drawn by 
a clerk, for certainly no member of any committee 
| of this House would have presented such a state- 
ment as is to be found in that list. lt is said that 
there is aman by the name of King, and another by 
the name of Kinn, one upon the tally list and the 
other upon the taxable list. But by turning to 
the record, it will be found that persons of the 
separate names of King and Kinn voted. It is 
also said that a man by the name of Peter Hans 
i and another by the name of Peter Hain may be 
| found, one upon the tally list and the other upon 
| the taxable list; and that it is to be presumed that 
they are one and the same person. Buton examin- 
ation we find that several by the name of Hans voted. 
The names of Henry Lynn and Henry Layon are 
' given in this list as being probably the same per- 
_ sons, but we find that both Henry Lynnand Henry 
Layon voted. So, also, in relation to Grimand Gra- 
: ham. They both voted. But whatis extraordinary 
on the part of the minority of the committee is, that 
they give in their list the name of John Taggert 
as one of the voters, and the name of J. Taggert 
as on the assessors’ list. We might very readily 
conclude from such a statement that John Taggert 
On turning, how- 
ever, to the assessors’ list, we discover no J. Tag- 
gert, but a James Taggert. It follows, that James 
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turning to the election lists, we find that one is 
James Carter and the other John Carlton. So in 
regard to Wesley Rouch and W. Rokes, the same 
thing occurs: for one is Wesley and the other 
William. But I will not weary the House by 
going further through this list. Ihave said enough 
to satisfy all that it is unreliable and entitled to no 
weight in the consideration of this case. But, sir, 
in the caleulation which I have already submitted 
I deducted all the names in this list from the iHe- 
gal votes, and still Mr. Wright is elected by a 
of fifty-seven votes. 


majirit J l i 
Mr. peaker, I have given this case a careful 


examination. E have been unable to resist the 
conclusion that the contestant is entitled to his 
seat; and it does seem to me, that in a case pre- 


senting such strong badges of fraud, and such clear , 


evidence of illegal voting, it is due not only to 
the people of that Congressional district, but to the 
people of Pennsylvania and of the whole Union, 
that this House should adapt the report of the 
committee vacating the seat. 


Mr. BARRERE opntroverted the conclusions 


of the majority. report, returning the election to | 


the people, and maintained that the sitting mem- 
ber was entitled to hold his seat. [This speech 
will be published in another place, if the MS. 
sent to Mr. B. is returned.] 


Mr. FULLER said: Mr. Speaker, the House 
have already given me an attentive hearing upon 
the general merita of this case, and I hoped there 
would be no occasion to trespass again upon their 
indulgence further; but the allegations made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ross] 
compel me to this necessity. The gentleman de- 
clared, as Í understood him, in order to prejudice 
the minds of this House with regard to the char- 
acter and conduct of Judge Kitchen, that Judge 
Kitchen had distinctly, positively, and openly ad- 
mitted, that at a former election, when he was an 


officer of that former election, he permitted“any- : 


body to vote—boys and everybody else—if they 


were only of a sufficient size; it made no differ- ` 
] interrupted the | 


ence from whence they came. 
gentleman then, and told him he was mistaken. 
Such was not the evidence, and I defied him to prove 
the fact. He referred to page 131 of the printed 
testimony, in order to establish his allegation; it 
being the evidence of Mr. Smith B. Thompson, 
and the only evidence on the subject. It does 


not affirm the allegation of the honorable gentle- ` 


man. 
Judge Kitchen was alleged by the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania to have been an officer at that |, 
previous election. Such is not the fact, and there | 


is no evidence that he was so. Even his wit- 
ness does not make any such declaration; and 
again, upon thecross-examination, whenasked this 
same Mr. Thompson “Is not Kitchen a joking 
man?” he replied, he is. Now, I respectful! ask 
with what propriety can the gentleman rise in his 


place, and upon testimony such as this, gravely ; 
argue that Judge Kitchen had violated the law at ' 
a former election, and then infer that he must | 


have done so at this election? Are light, jocose re- 


marks regarding a former election, to impeach a `; 


man’s official character, or will you declare him to 
be a perjured cheat upon such inferences? When 
was this conversation? More than three years 
previous to the taking of the testimony of the 
witness; more than two years before the election 
here in controversy. Yet conversations thus testi- 
fied to after this lapse of time, are gravely intro- 
duced here, and magnified in order to break 
down the reputation of an honest man. It is idle 


—it is talk—*+ it is cramming words into your 


ears against the stomach of your sense.” 

Ah! but there was another impression the gen- 
tleman attempted to produce upon this House, 
quite as unfortunateasthe other. Just let us look 
at that. He said a boy by the name of Alexan- 
der Cathers had voted, and that there was testi- 


mony to that effect. And he referred to the testi- 


On 


evidence. And the propriety of that decision must 
be apparent to every intelligent gentleman, cer- 
tainly to every well-informed lawyer. Congress 
has said, that if evidence of this character should 
be admitted, it could be manufactured to order, 
and to any extent, and no man would be certain 
of his seat for a single hour. 


But let us examine | 


‘this very witness, and see what he says about | 


Alexander Cathers. 


He, Reuben Schock, (the witness,) swears, that | 


Alexander Cathers, this alleged illezal voter, 


whose declarations are treated as evidence, is not | 


to be believed. In the first place, no lawyer 
, having in view legal rules, and established prece- 
: dents, could regard such declarations as evidence. 
In the second place, fairness and candor would 
seem to require of the gentleman introducing them, 
to state the fact that the declarations themse!ves 
were discredited. 

He undertook to impeach Thomas Mettler, too. 
by similar testimony. The chairman of the com- 
mittee admitted here the other day—I do not think 

‘ the gentleman heard him, however—that Mettler 
was an honest man. They produce Mr. Mettler, 
who is their witness, although the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Ross] charged distinctly—for 
I put it down in my notes—that he was our wit- 
ness. He was not our witness, but theirs; we 
never called him—they did. 


„is an honest man. We admit the fact. What 


They claim that he | 


does he say? Here is his testimony. I will refer | 


the gentleman to it, for he evidently has not read 
this book with much attention, although he as- 
sures us he has made a careful examination of the 
2,000 names on the assessment and the voters’ lists, 
an example of patient industry not exhibited by 
any other gentleman, and one very highly to be 
commended. I will refer the gentleman to tlie sixth 
page of the testimony of Captain Thomas Mettler, 
in order to refresh his recollection. Here it is— 
and remember that he is their witness, and not 
ours: 

“Question. Did you agree to receive any votes, as a 
member of the board, but such as you thought to be enti- 
tled to vote? 

© Answer. No. 

“ Q. Were the votes read offand in your presence? 

“A. Yes; before the whole board. 

“ Q. Was it done fairly and accurately ? 

“A. Yes; tothe best of my knowledze and belief.” 

And who is Thomas Mettler? Sixteen of his 
neighbors came forward and testified that they 
had known him ten or fifteen years as a resident 


| 
H 


il integrity. 

The Bateses, of whom they make complaint, 
were rejected at this election, and they were ob- 
| jected to by Thomas Mettler, and excluded by the 
,. Judge, because they were foreigners and had no 


|, tight to vote; and yet the gentleman says that no 
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clerks, who were sitting back from the window— 
out of sight of the voters—either misunderstood 
the judge, or omitted to erase the names after they 


. were rejected. The fact that the number of the 


names on the voters’ list exceeds the number re- 
turned as having voted for Congress, justifies this 


-conclusion—there appearing 731 voiers on the 
' list, of whom only 691 voted fur Representative 


in Congress. 

It is all explained in the minority report. If 
the gentleman will read all the evidence, he will 
find a full and satisfactory explanation of that cir- 
cumstance. 

Here is a man who they swear is an honest 
man, who is produced by them, and swears, not 
as our witness, but as theirs, that it was all con- 
ducted fairly and honestly. Will you believe 
their own witness? 

Mr. ROSS. You have omitted a part of the 
testimony. 

Mr. FULLER. Will the gentleman show me 
what [ omitted which he regards material, and I 
will read the whole for him if he desires it, 

Mr. ROSS continued, reading from the testi- 
mony— 

* Question. On the day of the general electiqn, was your 
attention directed, or did you take notice of those whe came 
to vote? x 

“ Answer. No, sir, I did not. 

“Q. Was it at the time the Bateses came to vote that 
you made the remark about being sworn back? 

“A. T cannot say whether it was at that time or not; a 
dispute arose, and i said they must hold the election hon- 
estly.?? 

Mr. FULLER. This is all susceptible of the 
easiest and simplest explanation. ‘he election 
was held in the court-house; the voters were out- 
side; the election-board within. Judge Kitchen 
stood at the window and received the tickets from 
the voters. Mr. Mettler stood back and was en- 
gaged in distributing the tickets and putting them 
in the several ballot-boxes prepared for the oc- 
casion. From his position in the room he could 
not notice who came to vote as they came to vote; 
but, of course, he heard their names as they were 
called by the judge, announced to and registered 
by the clerks, 

At this election there were sixteen different can- 
didates voted for, all on separate pieces of paper, 
and all to be deposited in different boxes, for the 
people had not only the State officers to vote for, 
but for their entire county organization besides. 
At so heavy a poll, the officers were of course kept 
constantly occupied, and, at times, required some 


‘assistance. Now, because Mettler remarked dur- 


ing the progress of the election, that they must 
hold the election honestly, therefore the gentleman 
infers itwas held dishonestly. Because Mettler 
said, on his examination as their witness, that if 
he had stood at the window he would have Fad 


y e i: some fun, therefore there must have been some- 
: of Danville, and that he is a man of truth and | 


thing wrong. Well, some men will draw strange 


:: conclusions. It comes with a very bad grace from 


i| votes were rejected, but all were admitted. Here i: 
‘| is the positive evidence of Mr. Mettler and the | 


‘| judge, that the Bateses were rejected. 


recorded upon the list of voters? 
Mr. FULLER. Yes, sir; 

|; that to your entire satisfaction. 

Mr. ROSS. Did not Mr. Kitchen state that 

„ they were not allowed to vote? 

Mr. FULLER. The evidence in regard to 


:| Thomas Bates and Richard Bates is that of the ` 


ii judge and inspector, who swear their votes were 
| rejected, and that although they appeared at the 
i window, and called their names, which were en- 
itered by the clerk, yet the board rejected their 
tickets. The evidence of Thomas Mettler, one 
of the inspectors, who was called as a witness by 
the contestant, is conclusive on this point. 


“ Question. Were the votes of Thomas Bates and Richard 
Bates received ? A 
& Answer. No, sir,” 
In reply to a previous question, he states that 
“ they were challenged.” 
he appearance of these names on the list of 
voters, doubtless arises from the fact that the 


Mr. ROSS. Were not the names of the Bateses | 


them, however, to attempt to impeach their own 
witness. 

Thére is another point to which I wish to allude. 
The gentleman gravely, distinctly, and positively 
alleged that a Mr. Garrison had been elected in- 
spector and declined, for the purpose of concocting 
frand—that he declined, and was then engaged in 
bringing up illegal voters from the rolling-mill, 
Now, it so happens (but the gentleman did not 


` know it, of course—he did not read so far) that 


and I will explain 


t 


; swears that he was elected inspector, but declined 


i 


| 


i 
i 


i 
i 
i 


i 
Mi 


in the borough of Danville, ar the evidence dis- 
closes, there is a Cornelius Garrison, the elected 
inspector, und there is a Theodore Garrison, who 
was a clerk in the rolling-mill store, and a very 
worthy young man he is; and he it was who com- 
mitted all these terrible frauds of which the gentle- 


: man complains, and not Cornelius Garrison, the 
| elected inspector. They are two entirely distinct 


persons. The gentleman did not discover that, of 
couree. l commend him to some examination of 
the evidence, before he charges honest men with 
** concocting a fraud.” I do not charge him with 
any intentional misrepresentation; but the truth is, 
that he does not correctly understand the facta. 
Cornelius Garrison is called as a witness, and he 


because it was impossible for him to attend, and 


; Thomas Mettler, their witness, was legally substi- 


tuted. Again, he says it is proved that forty-one 
unnaturalized foreigners voted at that election, 


‘had been charged with all sorts of malpractice. 


- fied to—would say, ‘* Well, boys, it was not done 
` exactly 


` they turned me back, so that they could 


a 


‘the feeling of the witnesses, and thus be satisfied 
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which are undisputed. The gentleman again be- | had testified that he had voted. I will read his 


trays the fact that he has not read, or does not re- | 
member the evidence. If he had looked to the | 
minority report he would have found the following 
statement of facts: 4 

“The testimony taken shows that at the first examination 
on the part of the contestant, (being the only examination 
which’ the sitting member had an opportunity to rebut,) ` 
twenty only of these certificates were produced, and of that | 
number are as follows : i 

“Thomas Woods, John Woods, William Owens, Peter 
Kline, James Roland, Thomas Lioyd, Joseph Richards, 
Thomas Lewis, Thomas Bates, and Richard Bates—10. 

t The sitting member produces evidence, showing that at 
the time of the election there were residents in the borough 
of Danville, three Thomas Woods, and only two of them 
voting ; two John Woods, two William Owgna, two Peter : 
Klines, two James . Rolands, three Thomas Lloyds, five ` 
Thomas Lewises, and only one of each name voting. (See 
evidence of Thomas Woods, Thomas Lloyd, John Woods, 
Lewis O. Van Allen, Charlies Cook, the assessment list, and 
list of voters. ?’) 

The Bateses have already been accounted for. |; 
And yet he rises in his place, and in the face of `| 
the evidence, and in the face of this report, de- ` 
clares that the forty-one names are undisputed. || 
In candor, he should acknowledge his error. i 

Mr. MEADE. I wish the gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania would give the House an explana- | 
tion of the testimony of Mr. Henry Vanderlin, || 
found upon page 154, and that of Reuben Schock. || 
I find that these two witnesses, who corroborate | 
each other’s statement to a certain extent, have | 
testified that Thomas Mettler, one of the officers || 
of the election, admitted that votes given to Colo- 
nel Wright were torn up by the judges, and that 
they were guilty of other malpractices. 

Mr. FULLER. I! will explain, and it affords 
me pleasure to do so; for 1 know the honorable 

ntleman from Virginia desires to treat this case 

fairly. After the testimony of Mr. Mettler had 
been taken by the contestant, whose witness he 
‘was, an attempt is madeon the part of thecontestant 
to destroy his character. Of course every lawyer `; 
understands that it was incompetent for him to 
impeach his own witness.. But we are disposed 
to waive all that, and to have Mr. Mettler judged _ 


‘by his own action, his own evidence, and his es- 


tablished character. He himself swears, as their 
witness, to the honest conduct of the election. 
During the progress of the investigation, while ‘| 
the commissioners were in session taking the tes- || 
timony, there was considerable excitement and | 
much conversation among the people of Danville. |: 
Mettler and his associates of the election-board 


He is a joking, fun-loving man, and in reply to 
various inquiries—dar-room inquiries, as was testi- 


right. There is no kind of doubt but they 
threw out Wright’s tickets; they found he was 
getting too many of ’em. I would not stand it. || 
do it, 
ou see. But I can’t tell you, boys, how many. `! 
hope, as we didn’t do right, you will.” Such ` 
is the substance of the declarations of Mettler; ' 
and they were jokes, and bar-room jokes; and | 
even those who testify to them say that he is a | 
joking man. Now, you must recollect that these ‘| 
were witnesses of the contestant, and that they | 
came there influenced by feelings in his favor; and 
they gave this testimony as witnesses naturally || 
will inAueneed by such motives, and colored with |! 
their own prejudices. The gentleman is a lawyer 
himself, and he understands how testimony not of 
facts, but of conversations, are often distorted, and 
how easily false impressions may be founded upon 
them. The committee attached no importance to | 
these declarations. They were regarded as jokes; | 
and if the gentleman will read the whole testimony || 
in connection with the conversations, he will, un- 
derstand the character of the man, will appreciate |! 


hy 
j! 


that these conversations were mere idle talk—voz et 
preterea nihil. It was doubtless this idle juking— |, 
this kind of random talk, and nothing else, which | 
first excited the suspicions of the contestant— | 
which first induced him to embark in this business, 
and he seizes on them now in order to fasten sus- 
icion upon this election. The gentleman from 

ennsylvania made another very great mistake. | 
He declared distinctly, as I understood him, that 
Jacob Dietrick had sworn that his brother David 
voted at this Danville poll, when he had not been 
inthe country two years. He said that his brother 
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: regard to those men. 
: Young himself—the only Witham Young on the 
list of voters—(the man testified to as having lived | 


testimony: : 

& Question. Was your brother David living in Danville 
borough at the time of the last October election ? 

sc Answer. Yes. È : 

°° Q. How nany years has he been in the United States? 

s 4. Next fall it was two years; it was one last October. 

Cross-examined.—‘“* Q. Where is your brother, now ? 

“A. He is in town. 

& Q. How long have yon been in the country ? 

“A. The twelfth of June next will be six years. 

t Q. Do you live in Danville? 

“i. Ves.” : 

That is the testimony of Jaeob Dietrick. He 
does not swear to any voting whatever. The gen- 
tleman misundersto6d the evidence entirely, or he 
certainly would not have stated what was not the 
evidence of Jacob-Dietrick. I refer him to the 
testimony in order to satisfy him upon that point. 
I am sure the honorable gentleman does not know- 
ingly misstate the facts, but he is evidently laboring 
under false impressions in regard to them. 

Again: my colleague stated that it was proven 
that two boatmen had voted at this poll who . 
were from the adjoining county; and again is he | 
entirely mistaken. There is evidence to this effect: | 
A man of the name of Antrim, who keeps a grocery 


swears that after the election, two men, Noah i; ber from Georgia, [Mr. Toomes 
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that William Young we produce and prove to be 
a qualified elector. 
ir. ROSS. Does not the witness Antrim say 
expressly, that the William Young to whom he 
alludes as having voted at that poll, was not the 
William Young residing in the borough of Dan- 
ville, but was a William Young who lived in Lu- 
zerne county? 
Mr. FULLER. He does not so swear. He 


: doel not so swear that this man voted at all, but 


that he said he voted. All the differences in the 
matter of the names of the voters growing out of 
the comparison of the assessors, with the voters’ 
list can also be as satisfactorily explained. 


Fripay, July 2, 1852. 

Mr. ASHE, as chairman of the Committee on 
Elections, being entitled to the floor, to close the 
debate, said: : 

Mr. Speaker: When I finished my remarks on 


, Thursday last, it was not my intention to address 


the House again upon this subject; but I am in- 
duced to do so in order to clear the committee, or 
rather the majority of the committee, who made 


: the report in this case, from some agpersions which 
on the canal, was produced by the contestant, and ,| have been cast upon them. The honorable mem- 


»] in assailing the 


Owens and William Young, came into his gro- ‘| committee in making this report, made grave 
cery, saying they had voted at Danville court- || charges against it, that I, as its chairman, feel it 
house, and that they lived in Luzerne county. |! my duty to repel. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I do 
But the gentleman did not read far enough with '| not object to any of the terms whieh the honor- 


We produced William 


i 
| 
| 
|? 


in Luzerne county)—and he swears that he was | 


born in Danville and never lived anywhere else, 
and that he voted there; and he is the only Wil- 
liam Young who did vote. : 

I understood the gentleman to say that he does 


: not care anything about the report of the commit- 


tee. Such would seem to be the fact, for they 
never allude to this matter of the two boatmen, 


: because they discovered, upon a full examination 


of all the evidence, that the testimony of Antrim 
was untrue. But the gentleman goes behind the | 


repert of the committee and behind the record, i 


and now discovers and reports as facts what | 


neither the committee nor anybody else discovered |' 


or claimed to be facts before. The other boatman 
was Noah Owens. Well, we produced a witness,” | 
Mr. M. S. Ridgway, who swore that Noah | 
Owens lived with him in the borough of Danville 
at the time of the election, and was a voter there, 
and there is but one Noah Owens on the list of 
voters. This testimony satisfied the committee; 
and yet, because this man, Daniel Antrim, swears 


that two men of the same name said they had 
voted who said they lived in an adjoining county, ' 


notwithstanding we produce the most conclusive ` 


testimony—satisfying the committee and even the ; 
contestant himself—yet the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania insists upon it, and wishes to make that ; 
the ground of suspicion and of fraud. The gen- ` 
tleman relies upon detached portions of the testi- 
mony. His vision does not embrace the whole. ' 
Now I submit whether, when the committee had 
this matter under consideration, they disregarded 


| alt this evidence to which the gentleman has alluded 
| —when it was abandoned by the contestant him- 


self—whether he can be 
wrong? 

Mr. ROSS. Do I understand the gentleman to ` 
say that itis proved by the evidence that this boat- 
man, William Young, belonged to the borough of ' 
Danville? 

Mr. FULLER. I said that one William Young, | 
voted at that poll, and that there was but one wil. i 
liam Young on the list of voters. We produced 


right and the committee ` 


i 


able gentleman used in reference to this report, 
and which now have escaped my mind; and as I 
have not had the pleasure of seeing his speech in 

rint, I therefore will say nothing about them. 

esides, it is a matter of perfect indifference to me 
whether, in the expression of his opinion, he pre- 
ferred in selecting his terms of denouncement to 
descend to the purlieus of the kitchen or to ascend 
to the parlor. 

‘Fhe honorable gentleman from Georgia, in his 
remarks, accused the majority of the committee, 
in the first place, of taking a position which was 
inconsistent with that taken in the case of Little 
vs. Robbins, reported here at the last Congress, 
and acted upon by the House. If the gentleman 
had read the report of the majority, he would have 
found that his charge was unfounded, and that so 
far from making an inconsistent report—so far 
from making a report which did not carry out the 
views and acknowledged force of that report, they 
adopted the opinion of Judge Ping respecting the 
qualifications of voters, and particularly assert, that 
under the Pennsylvania election laws, there may 
be a class of legal voters whose names do not ap- 
pear upon thelist of registration, or upon the tax or 
assessment list. Now, sir, in the case of Little 
vs. Robbins, there is but one reference to this 
point, which reads in the following manner: 

s¢ In addition to this, as we have already stated, the assess- 
ora? list is incomplete. Under the laws of Pennsyivania, 
persons are entitled to vote whose names are not on that 
list, if they have been residents of the State one year, and 
ten days immediately preceding the election in the district, 
and have paid within two years a State or county tax, as- 
sessed at least ten days before the election. Citizens ofthe 


United States who are between the ages of twenty-one and | 
twenty-two, who have resided within the State one year, 


: and within the district ten days, although they have not 


I 
1 


that William Young and he swore that he was |! 


| born in the borough of Danville, had always lived - 


there, and was entitled to vote there. 


t 


Mr. ROSS. - Does the gentleman mean to say ` 


my that the testimony does not show that another ' 
illiam Young, not a resident in the borough of 
Danville, voted at that poll? 

Mr. FULLER. 1 do. I said that a'man of 
the name of Daniel Antrim swore that a man of | 
the name of William Young came into his grocery ` 
after the poll closed on the day of the election, ' 
ahd said that he lived in Luzerne county, and had | 
voted at the court-house. But looking at the list 


| 


! 
f 
i 
H 
: 
i 
‘ 
i 
I 
A 
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been assessed or paid taxes, are entitled to vote, and their 
names are not on the list.” 

In the report of the majority criticised so se- 
verely by the honorable gentleman from Georgia, 
there is the same law set out, not, indeed, in the 
language of Judge Strong, who was the author of 
that report, but in the language of Judge King, 
who gave this opinion in the highest court in the 
State of Pennsylvania, before which this case 
could come, in which he uses the following lan- 
guage: f i 

“ But another class of applicants to vote may present 
themselves, viz : persons who are not to be found on the 
official or alphabetical list of the white freemen and quali- 
fied electors in the possession of the inspectors.” 

So far from any inconsistency between the 
report made in this case and that portion of the 
report made two years ago, in the case of Little vs. 
Robbins, there is a perfect agreement and consist- 
ency. But the honorable gentleman further ac- 
cused the majority of the committee with quoting 
the decision of Judge King in the case of Boileau, 
with only stating a contra-judicial opinion, and 
not giving to the House the ultimate decision. 


of voters, we find but one William Young, and || From my reading of the opinion of Judge King, 
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mparing it with the report, I am induced to 
rire that ie honorable gentleman either had 
not read the report which he was quoting, or, if 
he had read it, he misapprehended its meaning. 
The charge preferred is, that the committee sup- 
pressed the decision.. The majority of the com- 
mittee, in making the report, did not pretend to 
treat the opinion quoted as binding upon this | 
House, but merely stated it as an exposition of | 
the law of the State of Pennsylvania, and thê law 
which the Constitution of the United States, with . 
all due deference to the honorable gentleman’s | 
opinion to the contrary, makes it obligatory upon . 
this House, adjudicating upon the qualifications | 
of its members. This is a case where, in the ' 
course of the election, one of the clerks became | 
inebriated and unfit to discharge his duty. He |. 
had to resign, and another was appointed, who ‘' 
acted without the solemnity of an oath; and with- | 
out there being any charge of fraud or ilegality ti 
in the conduct of the election, alleged or charged, ': 
without there being any violation of the law, ex- 
cept the mere fact of that clerk not being sworn, 
Judge King refused to set the election aside. The 
honorable gentleman complained that the majori- 
ty of the committee did not state that fact. 
Now, let us see what that report does state, and 
if his charge agrees at all with the words of the 


report. 
Mr. TOOMBS. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I will correct him. My point upon that was 


this: that the case which you stated did not sus- || 


tain the point made; not that you did not state | 


the point correctly from the report, but that none 
of t 


e points you made were sustained by Judge il 


King in his decision. That was my position. 
: r 
entleman, and not having the benefit of any pub- , 
ication of his speech, I may be in error; and I | 
hope I may be, because I thought it was very un- 
courteous and ungenerous in the gentleman to : 
make such a charge. 
Mr. TOOMBS. I can hand you the reporter’s | 

notes uncorrected; but that is the precise point I || 


made. ! 
Mr. ASHE. Itisall right. I misunderstood 
you; sir, that is all. I felt satisfied, Mr. Speaker, | 
- that I, in this case, endeavored to do full justice 
between the parties; and, notwithstanding the | 
honorable gentleman several times charged the 
majority of the committee with making a partisan 
teport, and sacrificing the justice of the case to 
the indulgence of party feeling, as I said when I 
first opened the debate upon this subject, I endeav- 
ored to drive from my bosom—to exorcise the 
demon of party, and to give it a fair and full con- 
sideration. 1 was, indeed, then much surprised at 


the earnestness with which the gentleman made |: 


the charge against the committee. 

Now, if the gentleman had listened to the speech 
of the sitting member, who exonerated the ma- 
jority of the committee from all indulgence in party 
feeling, or, if he had listened to the speech of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] who 
1s, I believe, the author of the minority report, he 
would have found that each of those gentlemen 
disclaimed the imputation which he, with such 
force and a ae cast upon the majority of the 
committe. I know, Mr. Chairman, it is very diffi- 
cult for persons who are party men always to free 
themselves from improper feelings; but I think I am 
. as exempt from party influences as the gentleman 
from Georgia, and I think thatmy declarations to the 


fact that I was so exempt is entitled to as much cre- |! 


dence before the House as those made by the gen- 
tleman that he was entirely exempt from the like | 
frailty. How stands the record between the gentle- 
man and myselfrespecting this case, rotwithstand- 


ing that he had not read the report until that day, as | 


he stated? Notwithstanding that he never looked 
into the evidence at all, except that referred to in i 
the report; yet, sir, for three weeks, during which 
time the majority were pressing the House to take 
this case up, four or five times the honorable gen- | 
tleman uniformly voted to postpone it, acting with 
the whole Whig party voting that way, against 
the majority of the Democratic arty, anxious to 
take itup. But I have said before, sir, I will not 
further criticise that speech, because I have it not 
before me; but I thought his charge against the 
committee was highly ungenerousand uncou rteous, 


' resolution then adopted b 


. ASHE. I certainly misapprehended the |; 


| The honorable gentleman alluded to the report, 
| and alleged that it was not sanctioned by the pre- 
| cedents of this House. Now, sir, in order to 
: settle that point, I have selected the decisions of 
: this House in contested-election cases, from the 
` year 1790 down to the present time, and I shall be 
very much mrprised if any unprejudiced man in 
this House will say that the report of the majority 
of the committee is not sustained by the authority 
of precedents established by this House. 

he first case of contested election was from 
the gentleman’s own State—the State of Georgia, 
as far back as 1791. In that case—Jackson vs. 
Wayne—the House decided, that as the law of 
Georgia requires that three magistrates should pre- 
side at elections, a return by three persons, two of 
whom were not magistrates, was defective. ‘In 


‘ Georgia, if it appear on a comparison of the return !' 


‘with the tax lists, that more votes are given than 
t there are qualified voters, the fact will be regarded 
‘as evidence of corruption, and the return set 
‘aside.”? That case was decided in 1792, and the 
the House is similar 
‘to that we recommend. 


_ of this House, is vacant.” hy? Because of 
| the irregularity in the conduct of the officers; be- 


: ere it is: ** Resolved, | 
| That the seat of Anthony Wayne, as a member | 


! cause they received the votes of persons whose ; 


names were not on the tax-lists. hat is the first 
case in point, and which, I think, sustains the 
committee. 

The next case was from North Carolina, from 
| the district now represented by my honorable 
| friend, Mr. Dockery—the case of McFarland vs. 
Purviance. 
; “the neglect or refusal of the inspectors or clerks 
‘ of elections, to comply with the requisitions of 
‘ the election laws of the State, as to taking 
i © oaths prescribed, &c., vitiates the election.” I 


“ think that case is clear and explicit. Here was 


In that case, the House decided that, 


the . 


irregularity in the officers of election in not having | 


decided in 1804. 


I commented on, on Thursday, and in which it 
was decided, thatif “ votes are required by law 


‘quired by law to be held by three judges, who 
t are to be sworn, and it is held by two not sworn, 
‘their proceedings are irregular, and the votes 
‘ taken by them are to be rejected.” 
In this case it was properly decided, that where 
| the votes are regular and legal, but the conduct 
of the officers of election is irregular, the votes are 
, to be rejected. Is not that a case in point? The 
committee in that case reported that the sitting 
; member should retain hisseat. The House over- 


vant on account of the irregularity of the officers 
in conducting. the election. 

The next case is that of McFarland vs. Culpep- 
per, decided by the House in 1807. The princi- 
ple here decided is, that “ the neglect of returning 
‘ officers to be sworn, where the law requires them 
‘ to act under oath, will vitiate all returns made by 
‘them.”’ In this case, the returns in three out of 
five counties in the district being defective, the 
committee also, not being altogether satisfied with 
the formality in the other two, declared in favor 
of a new election; and in this opinion the House 
concurred. 

Now, sir, it is by the authority of that case and 


ustify 


| made by Congress on the subject. 


House the remarkable similarity in the circum- 


and may have misapprehended him in his remarks. 


of the minority in this case, they will find that in- 
dependent of the irregularities complained of by 


‘to be given by ballot, viva voce votes ought not | 
‘to be received,’’ and that * if an election is re- | 


ruled that report, and declared the seat to be va- 


i the case of Easton vs. Scott, that the committee | 
their report and the resolution which they | 
ave adopted. The resolution, so far from being |: 
i any out of the way or irregular, has been estab- | 
lished and approved by almost every decision :: 


| stances of that case, and the case now before us. » 
There was not only the same irregularity in the | 
conduct of the officers at a particular poll, which `; 
was declared sufficient to set aside and make de- || 
fective the votes at that poll, but there were great 
complaints made in other parts of the district of i 


, taken the necessary oaths, and that irregularity | 
was declared to vitiate the election. That case was : 


The next case is that of Easton vs. Scott, which : 


' tween that resolution and the one reported by 


the contestant at the Danville precinct, the sitting 
member asserts, and by reference to documents 
undertakes to prove, that there were other por- 
tions of the district in which the election officers 
acted irregularly. If this is so, is not this House 
bound, in justice to its own character, to return 


| the election back to the people, and let them make 
a correct, fair, and full return? 


But to return to the precedents. The next case 


‘which I bring to the notice of the House is that 
` of Draper vs. Johnston, from the State of Virginia. 


In that case the House decided that ** the neglect of 


: © election officers to take the oath required by law, 


‘ will vitiate the poll for the county or precinct in 


: * which such officer acts. Where such oath is re- 
' © quired, it will be presumed to have been taken, 
. © unless the contrary appears.”? 


What was the resolution which the committee 
adopted in that case? The resolution reads in 
this way: 

“ Resolved, That the seat of Charles C. Johnston, the 
sitting member from the Congressional district in Virginia 
composed of the counties of Russell, Scott, Wythe, Lee, 
Tazewell, Grayson, and Washington, be vacated for irreg- 
ularities in the election; and that the Speaker of the House 
transmit to the Executive of Virginia a copy of this resolu- 
tion, to the end that anew election may be ordered.” 

Now, sir, it requires a very nice and critica! 
discernment to draw any substantial difference be- 
the 
majority of the committee, and which has met 
with such denouncement at the hands of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. . ; 

Mr. Speaker, I will not take up the time of 
the House by referring to the intermediate cases 
which I have noted down, but will come down 
at once to the action of the last Congress, Dur- 
ing the last Congress we had a contested case from 
the State of Iowa—Miller vs. Thompson, and 
the great complaint then was, that a number of 
voters voted in that district who lived out of the 
district. The majority of the Committee on 
Elections reported that the contestant should have 
his seat. The House overruled that report, and 
declared the seat vacant. Why? For irregular- 
ity in voting. There was a complaint that ina 
certain township, occupied principally by Mor- 


_ mons, there were some six or seven hundred votes 


Ji 


irregularities. If gentlemen will turn to the report `; 


|i 


-in consequence of that irre 
| was a sufficient number of illegal votes received 
|‘ to change the result of the election. 
i: for the House to determine the two points— 
, whether there was the irregularity there which 


7 3 i. tion, if they have any 
But, sir, while I am examining this case of Mc- ; 
Farland vs. Culpepper, I will point out to the | 


polled by persons who did not live in the district 
where the laws of Iowa prescribed that they 
should vote. The House decided that for that 
reason the election should be sent back to the 
people. 

I hope, sir, that the reference to these decisions, 
made at different times, from 1791 down to the 
present time, will satisfy the House that there is 
nothing unusual, or extraordinary in the report 


: of the committee, or in the resolution recom- 


mended, as the eloquent gentleman from Georgia 
would induce us to believe. 


Having thus disposed of these points, I wish to 


, Say a few words respecting the argument, and 
| they will be a mere recapitulation of what has 


already been said, because the honorable gentlemen 
who have addressed the House have left nothing 
new to besaid by me. 

T desire to tehi this ‘case, if possible, into a 
nut-shell. The contestant avers ‘that there was 
gross irregularity of conduct on the part of. the 
election board at the Danville precinct, and that 
lar conduct, there 


It will be 


has been complained of, and, if so, whether the 
number of illegal votes received was sufficient to 
change the result of the election. If those two 
points are made satisfactorily to appear, it seems 
to’me that if the House consults its own reputa- 
regard for the free and in- 
corrupt expression of opinion on the part of the 
people, they have but one alternative left, and that 
is, to return this election to the people for a second 
determination. 

Now, sir, immediately after the board of elec- 
tion at this Danville precinct was organized and 
went to work, what do we find? We find a 
change of positions between the officers. The 
majority of the committee in their report assert 
that they believe that change of position was in- 
tended to shift the responsibility of the oaths, and 
that it wasa mere device to cloak a fraud. Is 
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Ho. or Reps. 


that charge unsupported by evidence? On the 
contrary, does not the declaration of Mettler, one 
of the inspectors, prove conclusively that they 
would not allow him to remain at the window, 


| 


| 


| 


because, forsooth, he was too honest to yield his 


conscience up to their dictation, and because he 
would reject votes which they desired to receive? 
Do not his declarations particularly state that there 
was illegal voting—voting contrary to the election 
laws of Pennsylvania, and that they wanted FuL- 
LER elected so damned bad that they allowed all 
to vote who came to the window to vote? 


This | 


: prescriptions, as contained in the Pennsylvania ' 


declaration is established and proven by two other `. 
- my list, was referred back to the people merely for 


witnesses—independent of his own acknowledg- 
ment. 


Now, sir, when these illegal votes, which are ` 


proven to have been given, are taken in connec- 
tion with the declarations that he was made to 
change his position—made to- leave the window, 


in order that he might not object to votes, will ` 


any unprejudiced, unbiased mind say there was 
no fraud committed at this precinct? But the 
complaint is made, that we ought not to receive, 
or that it was improper to receive, the declarations 


of one of the officers of this election, because, for- | 
sooth, he was a witness, called and introduced by 


the contestant; and being his witness, he could 
not introduce declarations made by him to inval- 
idate and destroy his testimony. There is one 
wrong which was practiced here by the officers of 
this election, to cover and conceal frauds, which 
consisted in opposing the execution of the pro- 
cess. But, sir, 1f you go to the common law, and 
ransack its antiquated and obsolete opinions, in 
order still further to stifle investigation, how is it 
possible for this House ever to obtain evidence 
sufficient to convict election boards of corruption? 


the qualifications of voters, but they also impose 
upon the election boards certain duties which they || 
are required to perform, and which the precedents | 
established by this House in the cases already re- || 
ferred to also require they should observe; if these 1 


election laws, have not been observed in this 
case; and if precedents avail at all as authority | 
with this House by which to guide its action, then, |. 
for the mere non-observance of these prescriptions, we | 
should be justiff—#M in sending the election back ‘' 
to the people. 

The tenth election case which I have here upon 


irregularity in not observing like prescriptions. 
I know it may be said, as the honorable gentle- 


: man from Georgia [Mr. Toomes] said, that a: 


; cretion of this House, it should meet with no fi 


Now, sir, I maintain that the declarations of | 


this Mettler are not only pertinent, but 1 main- 
tain, and I repeat it, in the language of the report, 
that it affords overwhelming evidence, notwith- 
standing the sneers of the gentleman from Geor- 

ia, [Mr. Toomss,] that there was corruption 

ere. Of course we did not spread all this evi- 
dence out in our report; and why? Because if 
we had, there would be no necessity for printing 
the evidence separately. We thought that gen- 


tlemen, searching after the truth in this matter, | 
would look into the evidence before they made |! 
i And it was for |! 
i in the report, I would not undertake to analyze 


up their opinions in relation to it. 
that reason that we only referred to the evidence 
in our report, and did not give it in full. 

But, furthermore, the same witness, Mettler, 
says, in his testimony, that there could not be 
more than five hundred legal votes polled in that 
precinct. He had been an assessor and an officer 
at the elections in that precinct for many years, 
and he knew that it was so; yet how many do we 
find polled at this election? Seven hundred and 
thirty-two; although, as I said before, there 
were not so many by two hundred at the election 
immediately preceding, or at that following, which 
would give us a number of legal votes correspond- 
ing with Mettler’s opinion. I speak of legal 
votes, and not that squad of foreigners belonging 


to the iron manufactories established in this place, | 


and who were driven up to vote like so many cat- 


tle, without even knowing the nature of voung-—= r! fied electors in the possession of the inspectors. 


| required of the inspectors under such circumstances? 


without knowing anything of the character of the 
privilege they were exercising. I say, these dec- 
larations of Mettler are entirely in accordance 
with the fact that at those different elections there 
was a ginereDeney. between the number of votes 
thén polled and the 

nearly two hundred. 


But, sir, what are legal, and what are illegal `: ‘within the State for one year or more, his oath shall be | 


; ‘sufficient proof thereof, but he shall make proof by at least 


votes under the laws of Pennsylvania? for I take 
it for granted that this House is still willing to 
look at the Jaws of Pennsylvania as prescribin 

the qualifications of voters. I take it for grante 

that they are not willing, in the very face of the 
Constitution, to arrogate to themselves the power 
of saying who shall or who shall not bea voter 
àn a Congressional election. I 
that they are still willing to give the second sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution a free 
and unrestricted sinterpretation, and to make the 


laws of the State respecting the qualifications of ` 
Now, sir, what are the | 


voters its rule of action. 
ualifications of legal voters in Pennsylvania? 
he election laws of that State not merely pre- 
scribe definitely, certainly, and most positively 


number polled at this time, by | 


I take it for granted | 


- ner shall be observed. j 


: is so much harped upon, this House can disregard 
|; them.at their 


: ing the election, and who shall, within two years, have 
| paid a State or county tax, which shall have been assessed 


| at least ten days before such election ; second, white free- 


, ‘duty of the inspectors to examine such person, on oath, 


| ion in regard to the individual who shall have the | 
_ right of voting in Pennsylvania. 


‘ chance, it is included in the exceptions. And what 


| State has no right to disfranchise its own citizens. 


Sir, this isa good ad captandum argument, but | 
when addressed to the legal and constitutional dis- 


favor. We have only to look to State regulations, | 
and we cannot look behind them. Some States 
vote by ballot. But suppose votes are given in 
a different manner, say viva voce? That is a mere 
prescription how the vote is to be deposited; yet 
such votes would be declared illegal. Other States 
again prescribe that the voters shall be possessed 
of a certain amount of land or other property, as 
was the case in Virginia under her old constitu- 
tion, But the House decided that those not pos- | 
sessing the amount of land or property required 


' frauds that I have known to 


H the Virginia laws were not entitled to vote. |! 
hus we have but to know the mode of voting, | 
and the qualifications required for voting by the | 
laws of Pennsylvania, to govern our action in this 
case. They prescribe the mode and manner for 
casting votes. It is laid down in the constitution 
of the State, and there is but one rule for us to 
pursue, which ig, to say that that mode and man- | 


But suppose these prescriptions by the different ` 
Legislatures of the different States, are merely di- | 
rectory; and, being merely directory, as that term 


easure—can look behind them and 
set them aaide: Taking all that for granted, let 
us see if there are not other directions in the law 
which give us the qualifications for voters. Now, 
in order that I might make myself fully intelligible 


the Pennsylvania laws myself, but I referred to 
the highest courts before whom these questions 
would come, and adopted their decisions, and 
according to their decisions and their declarations 
of what is the constitution of Pennsylvania, we 
have no right to set aside. In regard to the qual- 
ifications of electors, it says: 

“ Qualified voters at such elections are: first, white free- 
men, residents in the State one year, and in the district 
where they offer their votes ten days immediately preced- 


men between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-two years, | 
having resided as aforesaid in the State and district, although | ' 
they may not have paid any tax. 

“ But another class of applicants to vote may present 
themselves, viz: persons who are not to be found on the 
official or alphabetical list of the white freemen and quali- 
What is 
The 
answer to this inquiry is found in the sixty-sixth section of 
the act of Assembly regulating elections. ‘This section de- 
clares that ‘in all cases where the name of the person claim- i 
ing to vote is not found on the list furnished by the com- 

‘ missioners, or his right to vote, whether found thereon or ! 
‘not, is objected to by any qualified citizen, it shall be the 


ł 


! 
J 


Sas to his qualifications; and if he claims to have resided i 


‘one competent witness, who shall be a qualified elector, | 
‘that he has resided in the district for more than ten days || 
‘next immediately preceding said election, and shall also |! 
‘himself swear that his bona fide residence, in pursuance 
tof his lawful calling, is within the district, and that he 
‘did not move into said district for the purpose of voting 
t therein?” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, here is the express decis- 


i 
i 
| 
| 

His name must || 
be found upon the assessor’s list, unless, per- || 
| 
| 


are the exceptions? Persons under age, persons 
who have been absent from the State, and have 
returned soon enough to have paid a county tax i| 
within ten days of the time for holding an election. {j 


These, and no other persons, according to the law 
of Pennsylvania, have the right to vote with- 
out being properly assessed. Thatis thelaw. It 
has been so decided by the supreme court; and 
we are either to set that law aside, or we are to 
rule out the eighty-three illegal voters, whose 
names are found upon the poll, but not upon the 
assessor’s list. 

Now, sir, if they fall within the exceptions, if 
they“can vote for any of the other reasons men- 
tioned in the act which .I have read, it is incum- 


|! bent upon them to qualify themselves, and the 
` burden of proving that these persons have no right 


to vote should not be imposed upon the contest- 
ant, although he endeavored to prove the fact, and 


; failed only to do so in consequence of the machi- 


nations of those who were puulty of the vilest 
e perpetrated upon 
the elective franchise. 

But it has been said, and many members of the 
House labor under the impression, that because 
we do not prove directly and positively, that the 
sitting member received these illegal votes, that 
therefore, we should not set the election aside. 

Now, sir, if upon that point the House will 
look to the report of the committee, and to the 
evidence, they will find that there were seven hun- 
dren and thirty-one votes polled at that election, 
and that there were six hundred and ninety-one 
of these votes polled for Congress, making a dif- 
ference of forty votes between the votes polled at 
the general election, and the votes polled for Con- 
gress. If I canshow that of these six hundred and 


| ninety-one votes which were polled for Congress, 


there were one hundred and sixty-five of them 


' which, according to the laws of Pennsylvania, had 
, no right to be cast; and if I can prove that the con- 
, testant received, of that number so polled, but 
| thirty-two, which were proved incontestably to be 


legal, the conclusion is irresistible that the sitting 
member must have received the balance. Now, 
there were forty-one persons who voted there, 
who were aliens. That is undeniable, because 
their papers are produced here, showing that they 
were not entitled to the right of elective franchise. 

Then again, sir, there were eighty tires persons 
whose names were not upon the assessment list, 
and the onus probandi of their having a right to 
vote devolved upon the sitting member. Prima 
facie, they were not entitled to vote, and if they 
brought themselves within any of the exceptions 
recognized by the laws and constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, it was the duty of the sitting member, 
and of his friends, so to prove it to this House, 
more especially as they had combined to prevent 
the contestant from proving the fact. In addition - 
to that, sir, there were thirty-nine persons who 
voted that day upon age, without taking the oath 
required by the laws of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Taking from that one hundred and sixty-three 
illegal yotes received on that day, the forty votes— 
the difference between the general election, and at 
the Congressional poll, and you leave one hundred 
and twenty-three illes votes which were received 
by one of the candidates for Congress. They 
were not received by the contestant, because he 
received but thirty-two according to their own re- 
turns, and each one of them, he proves by the tes- 
timony of the voters themselves, was a good and 
legal vote. Now, as the official majority of the 
sitting member was only fifty-nine, and he re- 
saved more than double that number of illegal 
votes, we should not hesitate to set the election 
aside. 

I have already made some remarks about the 
resolution reported by the committee in this case. 
The committee could not have reported an un- 
qualified resolution, allowing the contestant his 
seat, for the reason that, independent of the illegal 
and irregular conduct practiced. by the elective 
board at this particular precinct, there were other 
precincts in the district where the sitting member 
alleges the officers of the election acted without 
being under the solemnity of an oath, where the 
contestant had a considerable majority of votes. 
The form of the oath was objected to. I did not 
yield to the objection any great weight, placed no 
reliance upon it, but as it was strongly urged by 
the sitting member, it struck us_as comporting 
with the justice of the case, inasmuch as there 
was frau a at Danville, and in conse- 
quence of those frauds there was much illegality 
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of voting, and inasmuch as throughout the other 
portion of the district the sitting member com- 
plained of gross irregularity, that we had only one 
coarse to pursue, which was to declare the seat 
vacant. . 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I will merely 
remark, that this is a case depending entirely upon 
the proper construction to be placed upon the con- 
stitutien of Pennsylvania, and the laws made in 
pursuance of that constitution. 

The majority of the committee have referred to 
and adopted the decisions of the highest court in 
Pennsylvania, before which cases of this nature 
come for adjudication, as their rule of action. 
These decisions sustain entirely the committee in 
setting aside the election, for the improper man- 
ner in which it was conducted. In the case of 
Boileau, referred to and discussed so frequently, 
the jndge says particularly, that where there is 
any violation of law, they would not hesitate to 
set the election aside. He also says, that where 
there is any bribery or any contrivance to operate 
against the elective law, to perpetrate or cover a 
fraud, the court will not hesitate to set it aside. 

But, sir, the committee have gone further. They 
have looked into the decisions made in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and I defy gentlemen to produce a 
single case where the law has been violated, and 
where a charge of fraud has been made in conse- 
quence of such violation, which the court of Penn- 
sylvania has not declared to be void, and which it 
has not set aside. 3 

Independent of this, the committee have con- 


sulted and brought before this House the various ' 


cases which have been acted upon and established 
as precedents by this House, and they all concar 
in sustaining the report of the committee. What 
more could we do, sir? We have done what we 
thought we were required to do by a high sense 
of duty; and if we have failed in the performance 
of that daty, it cannot be attributed to an indiffer- 
ence, or neglect upon our part; but it must be 
attributed to a misapprehension of what we con- 


sidered to be me pan clear, and intelligible į 


meaning to be placed upon the constitution of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the laws made in pur- 
suance of that constitution. 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURES—THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 


Iw roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
`- March 16, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of _ Gone, sir, 


the Whole on the state of the Union on the deficiency bill— 


Mr. GIDDINGS said: 

Mr. Cuarman: For the manner in which these 
political questions are now precipitated upon 
the House I feel no responsibility. From the 
commencement of our session I have endeavored, 
so far as able, to guide the business of this body 
in the regular and appropriate channels marked 
out by our predecessors in the earlier and better 
ae he of the Republic. I endeavored, by all the 
influence I could command, to take up the Presi- 


dent’s message in the first months of the session. : 
> - I 
arties could 


On examining that document, all 


have brought forward their views. 1 will also add 


that I regretted to hear the gentleman from Geor- ` 


gia, who has just taken his seat, ae Hiiyer,] 
oast in this Hall of the price of human flesh at 
the South. It appeared to me that this was not 
the place for such declarations. 


As to the ridicule he saw fit to pour out upon | 


the laws of Massachusetts, I shall leave the mem- 
bers of that State to answer it. Where are her 


sons, to resent, in a burning manner, this indignity | 


offered to her people—to the sons of those who 
met the foes of 
Bunker’s Hill? I am sure her patriotism did not 
die with that venerable man who expired in yon- 
der seat, [pointing to the seat formerly occupied 
by Mr. John Quincy Adams,] 

` ry is now cherished by all w 
venerate virtue. 

_ Sir, on the morning of the first day of this ses- 
sion, one of the great political parties of this body 
in caucus assembled, resolved to sustain the com- 
promise measures of the late Congress. The other, 


reedom in the din of battle at: 


and whose memo- | 
o love justice and — 


‘| assembled in like manner, laid similar resolutions 
'; on the table. The support of these measures was 
i. a subject of agitation and discussion before we 
-= had proceeded so far as even to ballot for a Speaker; 
and few days of the entire session has passed in 
which a portion of the time has not been occupied 
by such agitation. i 
The compromise I understand to consist of a 
series of laws, enacted by the late Congress, con- 
sisting: First, of the law wh@@& admits Califor- 
nia as a State. The object of that bill being ac- 
complished, no attempt to disturb it will of course 
be made. Secondly, that which defines the bound- 
aries of Texas. This, too, has accomplished its 
object, and is, therefore, settled, and no longer a 
subject of controversy. The others, establishing 
governments in our Territories, that excluding the 
slave-breeders of the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia from the slave markets of this District, and 
that for the recapture of fugitive slaves, are in 
, operation—subject, like other statutes, to modifi- 
cation or repeal. But itis said that all questions of 


slavery were settled by the passage of these laws; , 


that they are to operate as a final quietus of the 
whole slavery agitation. These ideas were not 
advanced in this body at the time those bills were 
passed. Indeed, if my recollection be correct, 
there was no discussion upon the passage of the 
fugitive law, or the laws establishing governments 
in Utah and New Mexico. They were passed 
under the previous question without examination. 
Few members of that Congress, I think, enter- 
tained the absurd notion that their action could 
bind the action of gentlemen now present. Few 
members from the free States who voted for these 
measures, have survived the storm of popular in- 
dignation brought upon themselves by the pas- 
sage of those laws. Their successors were sent 
here for the very purpose of repealing these enact- 
ments; and I am of opinion that it will require 
strong argument to convince them that the repre- 
hensible conduct of their predecessors is to control 
and govern this Congress. 
Iam aware that men in high official stations 
, have announced to the country that the slave 
: questions are settled; that all agitation has ceased. 
; But what are the facts? We see and know that 
| discussion has increased, and exterided more rap- 
` idly, since the enactment of those laws, than at 
‘| any former period. 
ur elections are very generally made to depend 
the slave question. It has placed new and able 


| on 


. members in the Senate, and it has driven others ` 
It has occasioned great changes | 


into retirement. 
in this body. Where now are the Northern mem- 
bers who advocated these compromise measures ? 
most of them, to that land of political 
|| forgetfulness from which they will never return. 
|’ What questions entered into the late contest in 
l! New Hampshire? What were the issues in Mas- 
. Sachusetts at her late autumnal election? What 


i; has occasioned the political revolution in Ohio? | 


; These elections turned upon the question of sla- 
_ very, And while on this point, I would ask what 


:i has blasted and withered the last political hopes of | 


': the present Secretary of State? Every man knows 
| that it is this very question of slavery. While he 
' has been writing letters and making speeches to de- 

monstrate that the slave agitation had ceased, it was 

operating in the popular mind, was silently steal- 
| ing his political breath, and has now pronounced 
i the sentence of death to his political hopes. In 
; most of our elections for State and county officers, 
| it is rapidly becoming the principal disturbing ele- 

'! ment. The people in some portions of the coun- 

`; try will not confide in those who are the advocates 
of freedom, in other parts they will confide in no 

| other. t 
tims, in sixty years from six hundred thousand 

| to three millions. 

: The slave States. early finding themselves unable 

to hold their bondmen in subjection, called on the 

' Federal Government to assist them in recovering 

i their fugitives from their neighbors, the Indians. 

Without discussion, or, so far as we know, with- 

out objection, the Executive power then, as usual, 

in slaveholding hands, effected a treaty providing 
|| for the return of fugitive slaves to their masters. 

f This constituted a precedent, Another similar 

|| treaty followed. The Indians failed to live up to 

their stipulations. The sending of their fellow- 


| 
| The institution of slavery has increased its vic- ` 
| 
| 
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men back to chains and bondage was a barbarity 

at which they revolted. At length the first Semi- 

|| nole war ensued. Then the second; and untold 

' millions of the people’s money ware squandered in 

| returning them to bondage. 

‘Slavery and the slave trade in this District was 
established early in the present century, and in a 
few years thereafter, Congress established the 
coast-wise slave trade. As the institution increased, 
more slave territory was demanded. Louisiana 
was purchased; then Florida. Texas was an- 
nexed. War with Mexico followed, and vast ter- 
ritory was acquired. Three million slaves could 

| not be held in bondage by the power of the slave 
States. We were called on to permit the institu- 
tion to be extended into our Territories; we did 
so. To give free territory to Texas; and we did it. 
To pay her for territory which our arms had cen- 
quered; and we did it. To take upon the nation 
the burden of capturing and returning fugitive 
slaves; to appoint officers, or slave-catchers, in all 
parts of the free States; to subject the citizens of 
the North to the expenses and disgrace of chasin, 
down the hunted fugitive, as he flies from a laad 
of chains, and sighs, and bitter tears. The peo- 
pie of the free States have witnessed these things: 

hey know them to be unconstitutional—viola- 
tions of their rights—inhuman, and barbarous. 
They, of course, understand that the remedy is 
with themselves, and they are endeavoring to cast 
these burdens from them. And they will do it. 

Looking forward, as all reflecting men must, 
we see that in sixty years more we shall have 
20,000,000 slaves in the United States—a greater 
number than our present white population. Now, 
sir, if this Federal Government is to take upon 
itself the burden and expense of holding that vast 
number of human beings in bondage; if we are 
to appoint officers to catch all who shall hereafter 
attempt to regain their freedom, and to pay the 
expenses of returning them to bondage; if we are 
to provide territory for them, and to maintain 
slave markets for such a population, we shall find 
ourselves involved in business which may well 
occupy our whole time at no distant day. 

For three years past, this body has done very 
little except to legislate for slavery; but what else 
can it do, when that institution shal! be three times 
as great as itnowis? Sir, this agitation will in- 
crease as slavery increases, unless this Govern- 

|, ment shall respect the constitutional rights of the 

| free States, and relieve them from the burdens, the 
disgrace, and the crimes of that institution. 

1 have so often discussed the constitutional rights 
of the several States respecting slavery, that I now 
feel no disposition to repeat the doctrines on which 
I base my political action; but I may be permitted 
to suy that Congress has no more right to bestow 
i, its energies for the support of the slavery of the 
‘| South, than it has to sustain their banks, their 
railroads, or their system of apprenticeship, or 
li the laws of those States respecting minors, or 
į those which regulate the rights of husband and 
{ 
| 


H 


|| wife. Slavery, with all these subjects, are matters 
|’ which each State should regulate for itself, and 
| with which this Government has no right to inter- 
| fere, and with which we cannot interfere, except 
„at the expense of the constitutional rights of the 
North. 

To this view of our constitutional obligations, 
both the great political parties of the nation are 
committed. I need only quote the resolution of 
this House, in December, 1838, which is in the 

' following words: 
| That this Government is a government of limited pow- 
; ers, and that, by the Constitution of the United States, Con- 
i gress has no jurisdiction whatever over the institution of 
; slavery in the several States of this Confederacy.” 
This resolution was introduced by a distin- 
ponte Democratic member, and was sustained 
‘by a vote of 198 yeas to 6 nays; nearly every 
member of both parties voting for it. The Balti- 
‘| more platform contains resolutions substantially 
' embracing this doctrine; and now the entire Dem- 
| ocratic party of the nation stands pledged before 
_the world to maintain this important right of the 
people of each State, to maintain just such an at- 
. titude, in regard to slavery, as to them shall appear 
„just and reasonable. Such, too, were the posi- 
| tions of the Whig party, generally, up to the pas- 
il rage of the compromise measures, to which I have 
ij referred. Indeed, the Whigs were more strongly 
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committed to this policy than were the Democrats. ‘| date is tosay nothing about it, to express no opin- | 
The Free Democracy, at Buffalo, adopted this great | 


leading principle of State-Rights, as the basis of | 
their organization. But the distinction which 
marked that party as separate from both the others 
was, and still is, a determination to bring into 
practice this important doctrine, upon the main- 
tenance of which the liberty and the rights of the 
people depend; while both the other parties have, 
practically, deserted their professed and avowed 
principles. f 
To the maintenance of the compromise measures 
as a final settlement of the slave question, the Pres- 
ident, in his message, exhorts the people to adhere. 
The Whig and the Democratic parties are each 
striving to go beyond the other in their devotion 
to this plan for silencing all further agitation of 
the questions of liberty and slavery. The Whigs, 
at the commencement of this Congress, apparently 
ot the start of their competitors in servility. 
hey passed resolutions pledging their party to 
the support of the compromise. And here, in this 
Hall, certain leading members publicly beasted | 
of the fact, before we had even commenced the | 


ion in regard to it, to stand neutral upon the sub- į 
ject. To stand neutral, to do nothing, is to lend | 
, an influence in favor of this growing human flesh ‘| 
- for market. This traffic in the bodies of fernales | 
depends on the voice of Congress. If wesay stop, | 
it ceases forever; if we are silent, it continues. | 
To remain supinely silent is to continue it. 
Now, I do not think there is a member on this - 
floor from a free State who dare speak out boldly 
and say to this House and to the country that he ` 
is in favor of this breeding of mankind for market, 
that he approves this traffic in God’s image. If 
any member from the free States should do it, I 
think it would seal his political fate. Yet gentle- 
men do not hesitate to rise here and declare their 
intention to support the compromise, thereby lend- 
ing their entire influence to sistain this business 
of breeding human cattle for the shambles. I re- 
spectfully ask the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Brooks,} who first, publicly swore allegiance to 
` this compromise, whether he is in favor of sus- 
taining this traffic in human flesh? - I desire to un- |; 
| derstand the position of gentlemen, and hope they |' 


election of our officers. I do not say that the || willstand up manfully and avow their doctrine and | 


whole Whig party were present at the caucus, but ‘| 

the act has gone forth as the act of the part i 
-œ Those individuals who were present, evidently 
thought that servility to the slave power was the 
only means of securing political success. But we.: 
are given to understand, by leading Democrats and 
b the press of that party, that their National 

onvention will do that which their Congressional 
caucus refused to do, by passing resolutions pledg- 
ing their party and their candidate to maintain the 
compromise measures. On the other hand, we 
are now told that the Whigs will play dark; 
that they will make no avowal of principles, but 
will select as their standard-bearer a gentleman of , 
.acknowledged military renown; will spike his can- | 
non, take the flints from their own muskets, and 
go forth to the conflict without music, but with 
the silence of a funeral. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, the question comes 
home to every elector of this nation, to every man, 
woman, and child, whether bond or free: What 
will be the effect of maintaining the compromise ? 
What the effect of silencing Tarihe agitation of 
the slave question? These are important inquiries 
which, as yet, have never been answered; nor | 
have they been discussed in this body. 

The firat consequence resulting from the sup- 


port of the eompromise will be, to maintain slavery | | 


and the slave-trade in this District. | 
` As already observed, in 1801 Congress passed a || 
law by which the institution of slavery in this |: 
District, with its attendant commerce in human || 
flesh, was continued and established under Con- | 
gressional enactment. That law remains in force 
to this day. Here, sir, under our own observa- 
tion, within our own jurisdiction, by virtue of our | 
own laws, man is degraded, robbed of his intellect- | 
ual enjoyments, kept in deplorable ignorance, and | 
disrobed of his manhood. By virtue of those: 
laws, he is transformed into a chattel, brutalized, 
and sold like swine. Here, sir, men and women 
are bred for market. pene 
low the business of rearing boys and girls for sale; ` 
and by that business sùstain themselves and fam- | 
ilies, and accumulate wealth. . 
To sustain the compromise is to sustain this ' 
revolting ein ee give these slave-breeders . 
license and encouragement to pursue an occupa- | 
tion abhorrent to every Nags a Christianity and | 
of decency. Yet, sir, the W 
body, on the first day of our session, resolved, | 
distinctly and emphatically, to support this prac- | 
tice, which is spurned and held in disgust by Mo- | 
hammedan governments. I wish to be under- | 
stood, and therefore repeat, that the support of | 
the compromise measures is identified with, and | 
inseparable from the support of slave-breeding and 


slave-dealing, now carried on in this District. To || 


sustain the compromiseis to sustain these practices. | 
To prohibit the slave trade here would violate this | 
pretended compromise. Itigre 
of each of the 
that he shall sustain the compromise, and thereby 
lend his whole official influence to uphold and en- 
courage the breeding and sale of slaves in this Dis- 
trict. Unless pledged to this, he cannot receive 


ig members of this || 


their policy. I therefore respectfully ask the gen- ' 
tleman to say what he will do in regard to this į' 
slave trade? Will he vote to continue or to abol- | 
ish it? I await his answer. . 1 

Inasmuch as that gentleman remains silent, I: 
respectfully ask any other Northern man who | 
sustains the compromise, to say whether he is 
willing to sustain this traffic in human flesh? I 
repeat, that I understand the compromise to em- | 
brace this slave trade; that if we sustain the com- | 


promise we must sustain this traffic. And f desire ` 
to see gentlemen stand up, like honest, honorable |; 


men; like the representatives of freemen, and avow 
their sentiments; and if there bea Northern mem- 
ber who will avow himself in favor of this traffic, , 
in the face of this House and of the country, I de- | 
sire to hear him and I await a response. 

No man will do that. There is not a man in , 
this Hause who will boldly and manfully avow 
himself in favor of this slave trade, with its at- 
téndant crimes, in plain and direct language. Yet, 
sir, they will declare it in their general remarks. 

But inasmuch as I have been addressing Whigs | 
more particularly, I will also inquire of gentlemen 
| on the other side of the House on this point. I 
, noticed the letter of the gentleman from New | 
Hampshire to his constituents, alluded to by the 
gentleman who preceded me. I understand that 
he considered himself pledged to support the com- || 
promise. I should like to know whether he will 
sustain the slave trade in this District ? 

Mr. HIBBARD. I voted for the ijl of the last 
Congress abolishing the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. That vote explains my views on | 
| that subject. If the gentleman wishes to know |; 
' whether { would vote for a bill abolishing slavery | 
| in the District, or the trade between the people of 
| the District, I answer that I should vote against it. ; 
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twenty thousand human victims are thus annual} 

sacrificed to Southern barbarity. The blood of 
those victims rests upon the members of this body: ' 
We have the power to stop this flood of human 
gore. But, while these victims toil in chains, and’ 
sigh and weep under the torturesto which our law: 
consigns them, members here refuse to examine 
this subject, refuse to permit the introduction of 
a bill to repeal this law; but they stand here and ex- 
ert their utmost powers to revive, to galvanize into 
life the old party issues on which they have here- 
tofore contended. They endeavor to close their 


‘eyes to notorious facts, and soothe their con- 


sciences by occupying their own attention, and 
that of others, upon the miserable party conflicts, 


‘which have no higher motive or aim than to se- 


: mother, and children, confined in a slave 


| 


` thereby upholdin 


; Lam opposed to the further agitation of the sub- ` 


; ject. 
"Mr. GIDDINGS. I thank the gentleman for 
| understands him. I was mistaken in supposing : 
' there was no man from a free State who would | 
i sustain this commerce in the bodies of women and |; 
i children. But I like to see a man bold, even in i: 
| his iniquities. I have more respect for the gen- ‘| 
' leman who thus says what he will do, than I || 
| have for members who refuse to speak, but. cast | 
| their votes and exert their influence to maintain | 
| this slave trade. I presume the gentleman hon- į 
| estly represents the views of his people, that they | 
| approve of this breeding of men and women for | 
| market. 
But the compromise embraces also the slave ' 
trade upon our Southern coast. All are. aware | 
that, by the ninth section of the act of 1807, slave | 
dealers are authorized to carry, under certain regu- 
lations, slaves from one port of the United States `: 
to another, under the flag of our Union. Men, 


! mous fugitive slave law. 


in human shape fol- | his frankness. I understand him, and the country | 


cure the spoils of office to one or the other politi- 
cal party. I judge not for others, but so far as I 
am mye concerned, I should feel far less guilt 
were | to strike a stiletto to the heart of a single 
victim, than I should to exert my influence to sus- 
tain that slave trade, or than I should were I to 
sit here in silence and permit that infamous traffic 
to continue without my solemn protest against it. 
It is pequmly the case, that men and women, 
apparently doomed to the tortures of the far South 
by this trade, commit suicide rather than meet its 
horrors. All will recollect the story of the father, 
rison 
in a neighboring State, destined to the Southern 
market. The parents having deliberated upon, 
their situation, and that of their children, took 
the lives of their own offsprings, and then sought 
death by their own hands. Do not we who sit in 
this Hall, and by our silence and inaction continue 
this slave trade, share in the guilt of those dark 
and damning -iniquities? Does not the blood of 


, those victims stain our garments? And when we 
‘appear at the bar of final retribution, shall we 


plead this compromise as a justification for crimes 
which would strike terror to a savage heart? I am 
aware that some of my colleagues have pledged 
themselves to sustain these compromise measures, 
this slave trade. Now, sir, I 
wish to inquire of those gentlemen whether they 
are willing to rise on this floor, and say frankly to 


, the people of our State, that they are in favor of 


supporting this slave trade? I desire a full and 
fair understanding on this subject. I wish to under- 
stand the position of the Whig party of my own 
State; will they sustam this coast-wise slave trade, 
or will they not? or are they to play dark and 
keep silent? I mean no disrespect to my col- 
leagues of either party. Iam solicitous that the 
people of Ohio should understand how each of 
their Representatives stands on these questions. ` 

The people of the North havé been deceived 


| long enough by politicians who proclaim their 


intention to sustain the compromise without de- 
scending to particulars and explaining what they 
mean by such support. Indeed, gentlemen dare 
not avow their intention to sustain the slave 
trade in this District, upon our Southern: coast, 
and in our Territories, and to maintain the infa- 
It was a truism uttered- 
by my Lord Coke, when he said, “‘ fraud lurketh 
in generalities.” This general expression in favor 
of sustaining the compromise embraces al] these ` 
iniquities; and when a man, either here or else- 
where, avows himselfin favor of the compromise 
measures, he, in substance and fact, avows him- 
self in favor of breeding men and women for mar- 
ket in this District, and in our Territories, and of 
prostituting our aoa te the protection of a com- 
merce in human flesh. I would be as willing to 
traffic in God’s image as | would to sustain the 
owner of yonder slave pron in his accursed vo- 
cation, by upholding the law which authorizes 
him to pursue it. 1 would as soon vote for Wil- 
liams, the slave-dealer and owner of yonder bar- 
racoon, to the office of President, as I would for 
any man who sustains him in_his execrable com- 
merce. Yet, sir, strange as it may seem, your 
presidential candidates of the Democratic party 


|. appear to think they will have no chance of success 


uired, I understand, ; 
emocratic candidates for President, : 


women, and children, are 
i| trict, and in the northern slave States, and placed 
‘| on board these slave ships, and carried to the tor- 


‘| await them upon the cotton and s 


the lash of inhuman overseers. It is estimated that 


urchased in this Dis- |: 


| ture and premature deaths which, itis well known, -. 
r plantations. ;; observed, must, forever close all hope of excluding 
i There they are murdered under a slow torture, by |, slavery 
the support of that party; while the Whig candi- | 


unless they patronize those worse than savage prac- 
i| tices, while the Whig candidate is to keep silence 
` in regard to them. — : 

But the compromise was intended also to, and, if 


or the slave trade from our Territories. 
` On this point there is no longer uncertainty. The 
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official returns from Utah show that slavery exists | 
there. Servile politicians can no longer deny the | 
fact. The honorable Secretary of State, I think, 
will not repeat that gigantic falsehood which he 
put forth in the Senate on the 7th of March, 1850, 
when he asserted that slavery was ‘excluded 
from that country by the laws of God.” Indeed, 
at the time when that attempt to deceive the peo- 
ple of the North was made, it was known here 
and throughout the country that slavery existed 
in Utah. The fact had been published some two 
months previously in most of our leading news- 
pers; and if the author of that declaration was 
ignorant of the fact, I think he was the only mem- 
ber of Congress uninformed on that point. Sla- 
very also exists in New Mexico, as we have seen 
by the public press. Indeed, if we can rely upon 
the public press, a judge of New Mexico was 
lately engaged in purchasing slaves in this city to 
work the silver mines of that country, from which 
the Secretary of State asserted that slavery was 
excluded by God’s law. i ' 

Now, if the compromise be sustained, then are 
these Territories to be delivered over to the curse 
of slavery. The soil which, under Mexican law, ' 
had been consecrated to freedom, is now, under 
American law, to be cursed with the most degrad- 
ing oppression that exists upon earth; and slave 
markets are to be established, and men bought 
and sold, and women made the subjects of pur- 
ċhase and sale on territory conquered by our arms. 
To sustain the compromise, is to sustain slavery 
and the slave trade in those Territories. To vote 
for presidential candidates who uphold the com- 

romise, is to vote for slavery, forthe slave trade, 
with its attendant crimes, to continue in those Ter- . 
ritories. 

Mr. Chairman, when I hear members on this 
floer rise and proclaim their intention to support 
the compromise, I understand them to say, em- 
phatically, that they have made up their minds to 
support slavery in this District, and in the Terri- 
tories; and to maintain the slave trade, with all its 
crimes and frightful amount of guilt, here, and in 
the Territories, and on our Southern coast. If, 
gentlemen mean anything by their declarations, i 
they mean this. hen they say the slave ques- | 
tion is settled, they intend to be understood by 
Southern men as giving their influence in favor of 
Maintaining slavery and the slave trade, wherever 
they now exist under the laws of the Federal Gov- | 
ernment. I desire the people of the North to un- ' 
derstand them. I rose to speak for this purpose. I 
ever have been, am now, and trust I ever shall be, 
oy ae to political deception and double-dealing. 

“I desire to see gentlemen maintain their opinions at 
home, and in this Hall. I have no respect for that : 
man who will hold one set of doctrines before the | 
people at home, and then lend his influence to | 
overthrow them in this Hall. Thepeoplehaveno |: 
respect for such men; nor do I believe that such i 
men have respect for themselves. i 

Mr. Chairman, who that held a seat in thi Hall `; 
during the last and present Congress, could listen to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts,[Mr.Ranrovt,] `i 
who spoke so T and so ably a few days since, 
and helpcomparing that speech with theconductof a 
certain honorable member from thesame State, who, 
in the last Congress, fled from the Hall in dismay, 
rather than to give a vote on a pending question, 
lest that vote would show his constituents and the ` 
country his position on the slave question? I care ; 
nothing for political names. The people willlook ` 
at the man, and compare him with the servile. All ` 
men, of whatever party, must approve the course . 
of him who frankly avows his sentiments; and all 
must pity him who has not the moral courage to : 
give a vote where slavery is involved. i 

Sir, I would commend to our Whig friends the `: 
example of the gentleman from the old Bay State, .. 
who recently spoke so boldly on this question. I | 

teatly desire to see gentlemen on this side of the | 

all speak as boldly as he did. I know there are |, 
some who hold thesame sentiments. I hope they ` 
will not hesitate to express them. And I also ` 
desire to see all who hold that it is our duty to i 
maintain the compromise, to lend our influence to | 
the support of slavery and of the slave trade, come || 
forth, and say so manfully, as becomes men who | 
represent an enlightened people. This expression |; 
of our honest sentiments is due to the people; itis |' 
due to ourselves. We have been pained at exhi- | 


of gentlemen who hold to manly sentiments of | 
freedom at home, and when they once get here, | 
turn round and swear allegiance to slavery. There || 
is no excuse for this deception. If our constitu- `; 
ents desire us to act for slavery, let us do it openly 
and boldly. If they wish us to maintain the cause 
of freedom, let us do it manfully, or resign our 
seats in this body; but let us not deceive those 
who honor us with their confidence. i 

Again, sir, by maintaining the compromise, we 
shall uphold the fugitive law, with all its infamous 
and unconstitutional provisions. The constitu- 
tional provisions in regard to fugitives from labor 
have been so often argued by me, that I will not, on 
the present occasion, repeat my views. I will 
only say that a proposition to involve the people 
of the free States in the expenses and disgrace of 
arresting and imprisoning fugitive slaves, was of- 
fered to the Convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion; that the proposal was objected to; and so 
strong were the objections, that the member who 
offered it withdrew it, not daring to take a vote of , 
the Convention. We are all aware that on that |: 
occasion, no member expressed the opinion that ! 


the people of the free States were bound by that : 


instrument, or by any moral or political principle, 
to participate in the expense or the disgrace of 
capturing fugitive slaves. We know, historically, 
that it was the intention of the framers of that in- 
strument to do no more than to secure to the mas- 
ter the same right to pursue and capture his slave 


| in a free State, that he possessed to pursue and 


capture his horse or mule. That the latter part’. 
of this provision, which says ‘he shall be deliv- .' 
ered up on claim of the person to whom such ser- 


; Vice or labor may be due,” renders it our duty to `i 


deliver up the slave, as we deliver up the stray ` 
horse or mule, on claim of the owner. We are ; 
not to obstruct the master, in reclaiming him. | 
This was the view expressed by the Supreme Court, `| 
in the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of Penn- |! 
sylvania. l 

This is perfectly consistent with ‘the views of `; 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Parron] i 
who, I think, has taken the ground entertaine 
at the time the Constitution was adopted by the 
people in their several State conventions. But, . 
for the sake of the argument, I will go beyond 
him, and admit that Congress pema the right 
to legislate so far asto secure the owner in the ex- . 
ercise of this right; that we may, by legislation, |: 
punish any person who interferes with that privi- | 
lege, either by making such interference penal, or || 
giving a compensation to the owner. This was 
the view evigently entertained by the Congress of 
1793. ThePendeavored to effect this object; but 
there they stopped. They made no attempt to 
involve this Government, or the people of the free 
States, in the burdens, expense, and disgrace of || 
catching and sending the trembling fugitive back 
to bondage. 

Here, sir, at this precise point, I take issue upon 
the constitutionality of that portion of the law of | 
1850 which imposes upon this Government the 
burden, expense, and disgrace of chasing down 
the flying bondman, and sending him fack in 
chains. 

Those portions of the law which authorize and , 
require the appointment of officers to grant pro- 
cess for the arrest of slaves; that part which 
makes it the duty of judges to grant such pro- 
cess; that part which directs marshals and deputy 
marshals to arrest the slave; which authorizes 
them to cali on the people to assist in that pirati- 
cal work; which renders it penal for a man to feed .. 
a famishing or starving fugitive, by which he shall 
be strengthened and enabled to pursue his flight; 
these provisions are each of them unconstitutional, 
unjust, abhorrent to the principles and the feel- 
ings of the people of the free States, inhuman, ` 
and barbarous. 

Mr. Chairman, it has pleased certain gentlemen, ` 
on various occasions, to allude to myself and my 

olitical friends as opposed to the Constitution. 


hey will not meet our arguments on this point. | 
They recoil from legitimate debate, and seek to mis- | 
represent us by general charges, carefully avoiding -! 
every specific pent I now repeat, that to the full ; 
extent to which the law of 1850 involves this Gov- `: 


‘ing slaves? 


: vent you. ’ 
_ cism upon the language of the Constitution. 


-bitions of tergiversations here; at the exposure | of recapturing and returning fugitive slaves, it is 


unconstitutional. 

And, sir, I here desire to understand if there be 
a member from Ohio, or from any free State east 
of it, who denies this position? ts there one who 


: holds that his constituents and himself are bound 


to participate in the expense and crime of chas- 
If so, I desire that he will announce 
the fact. I long to find one such public man; and 
if there be one here, I wish he would avow the 
fact. 

No, Mr. Speaker, I blush for my country when 
her Representatives take shelter behind unmeaning 
generalities, and refuse to avow their honest sen- 
timents. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, (interrupting.) As the 
member from Ohio has invited inquiry, will he 
allow me to interrupt him for a moment? I only 
want to know his argument, and do not wish to 
rob him of his time. [ understand the member to 
say that the Federal Constitution does not author- 
ize the General Government to pass any law to 
enforce that provision of the Constitution, which 
says that the fugitive from labor ‘shall be deliv- 
ered up.” í 

Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman misunder- 
stood me. We have no Federal authority to catch 
slaves. Ofcourse we cannot enforce such author- ` 
ity. As to delivering up the fugitive, it is to be 
done just as the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended. We deliver up the slave precisely as we 
would a horse. We permit the master to take 


' him on claim, as he would take his horse on claim. 


That is the delivering up expressly contemplated 
by the framers of the Constitution. And this 
construction is borne out by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Prigg, and was the 
evident understanding of those who enacted the 
law of 1790, which gives no aid whatever to the 
master, but merely protects him. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The member from 
Ohio does not understand me, nor does he under- 
stand the decision in the case of Prigg, nor the law 
of 1790. The wholeaction of the Federal Legisla- 
ture has been in the teeth of the position he now 
takes. 1 understand him to deny that the Federal 


i Government has a right to pass a law enforcing 


that fugitive clause through its own officers. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. The clause contemplates no 
enforcing by this Government. Itis for the mas- 
ter to enforce his rights, to catch his own slave. 
Our duty is performed when we pass suitablé laws 
to protect him while recapturing his slave. Then 
we leave him, and if he then fails, we certainly 
have no sympathy for him. ‘ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I have no disposition 
to draw the member into a dilemma, as he charges. 
I understood him to say, that the Federal Govern- 


, ment has no power to pass a law by which fugi- 


tives from labor from the Southern States shall be 
seized and delivered back again to their owners, 
through the officers of the Federal Government. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I deny that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has power to pass a law by which to 
compel our officers or our people to seize and carry 
back fugitive slaves. We may pass laws, as I 
have already said, to protect the master. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The member also 
says it was not contemplated that the State gov- 
ernments should themselves take initiative steps 
to deliver them up, but that all they are required 
to do is to say, ‘‘ Come and catch them if you can; 
we will not interfere by prohibitory laws to pre- 
7? 1 will not ask him to go into a‘criti- . 
His 
vision, clouded by fanaticism, cannot understand 
the plain stipulations of that instrument; yet I have 
reason to believe, that the concurring opinions of 


' our ablest statesmen, and the decisions of the Su- 


preme Courtof the United States, will survivethese 
recent expositions. This is the language of the 
Constitution: 

t No person held to service or labor in one State, under 


© the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 


quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 


; such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
` the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Under the compact we have the right, through 
some power or authority, to have our fugitives 
delivered up tous. He denies it to the Federal 


_ ernment, its officers, and the people of the free ij Government. He Bike the States are not bound 
i States, in the burden, the expense, and disgrace ;| to do it; and then, t 


rowing us on the unaided 
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efforts of the masters themselves, he would excite |! native-born A merican citizens have by those States 
the people against them. What does he mean in ' been seized and sold into slavery, in plain, direct, 


this connection by his eulogy upon the Christiana 
rioters? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I have already stated that 
the delivery up on claim is permitting the master 
to take his slave, as we would permit him to take 
his horse. As to the Christiana rioters, they were 
fugitive slaves, they fought for freedom. Gorsuch 
fell by the hand of his half-brother, if report be 
true. That brother’s liberty was as dear to him, 
as is the gentleman’s to him; he unquestionably 
did as the gentleman or myself would have done 
had we been in his situation: he slew his assailant 
who attempted to rob him of liberty, and in that, 
discharged a high and imperative duty. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Is there a citizen of 
the Western Reserve—that is a part of his district, 
I believe—who would use his influence to suppress 
popular opposition in his district, if a citizen of 

entucky should attempt to reclaim his fugitive 
slave there? : 

Mr. GIDDINGS. We have the most law- ` 
abiding people upon earth in mydistrict. [Laugh- ' 
ter.) "There is no place upon the footstool of the ` 
Almighty, where there is so law-abiding and in- ; 
telligent people as there is in that old Free-Soil dis- | 
trict. They would fight only for liberty or for 
life, bat they would never fight, nor moye, nor | 
speak, to aid an oppressor to regain his grasp | 
upon a fellow-man ! 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Will the member 
answer my question? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I supposed I had done so. 
If he wishes me to go further, l will say that we 
should probably pay no attention to him nor his 
slaves, if he pursues him to that country. I pre- 
sume he would find his slave armed, and if he 
press upon him, he will probably shoot him. I 
assure him no white man there will ever step be- 
tween the master and slave to protect the master. 
No, sir, we don’t interfere; we let each take care 
of himself. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The member has 
narrowed down our rights under the Constitution 
to a certain point. He has denied us the aid of 
the Federal Government, and of the States. I 
now ask him whether he, as a citizen of Ohio, 
would attempt to suppress, and would resist pop- 
ular opposition to a Southern man who should at- 
tempt to recover his slave? 

r. GIDDINGS. Thegentleman wants me to ` 
say what I would do in a certain position. I can- | 
not tell him what I might be led to do. But I | 
think I may assure him that I should never aid | 
the master in arresting his slave. On the con- 
trary, { should rejoice to see the slave regain his | 
liberty. My efforts are for freedom, not for op- | 


pression. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. This is enough. He 


and palpable violation of the Constitution, and |. 
are now bowing under the lash; while members ` 


of this body from the same States do not even 
refer to such outrages upon liberty and humanity, 
but are eager to rise and swear allegiance to this 
fugitive law; avowing their readiness to chase 
down a fellow being who seeks an asylum from 
oppression. How long will the people tolerate 
such callousness, such insensibility to all that is 
right, and just, and patriotic ? 

Mr. Chairman, for sixty years this con- 
struction of the Constitution which I have ex- 
pressed has been acknowledged and observed. 


` During that period, no statesman advanced the 


abhorrent doctrine of subjecting the laboring men 
of the North to the disgrace of catching slaves. 
The history of our Government shows this fact, 
and coming ages will read it. This law which 
takes from the laboring men of the North a por- 
tion of their earnings, to pay for catching and re- 
turning fugitive slaves, is a thousand times more 
repugnant to their feelings than was the stamp 
act, or the tax on tea. Under this law, they are 
involved in supporting an institution which they 
detest; compelled to contribute to the commission 
of crimes abhorrent to humanity. This oppres- 
sion, this violation of conscience and of their con- 
stitutional rights, this tyranny, they feel and dep- 
recate. It is impossible that an intelligent—a 
patriotic people can long be subjected to such vio- 
lations of their rights, and the rights of humanity. | 
The conscience of the nation cannot be long sep- 
arated from its Government. It will be in vain 
for navy-yard chaplains to deliver lectures, and 
write essays, to convince our people that it is their , 


: duty to uphold the slave trade and the fugitive 


4 
j 


| 
| 
i 


t 


has frittered it down to this, that it is a provision ` 
of the Constitution which guaranties to us a cer- |: 


tain right, but which he never intends shal! be en- | 
forced, if he can prevent it. Against the impotent | 


ravings of his baffled fanaticism, I place the plain | 


words of the Constitution. 
offensive ak es I have no reply. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman is at liberty | 


To his coarse and © 
i, the acknowledgment of their rights. Itis our duty : 


to understand, that we do not intend to arrest or i! 


back their slaves. If that work be done, it j: 


must be done by the master. 


If gentlemen intend to support the compro- |; 


mise, they must, of course, intend to chase down ` 
the trembling female, as she flees from the inhu- 
manity of a worse than savage oppressor. And, 
in view of some men, no candtdate is fit for Pres- 
ident, or other office, unless he is willing thus to 
degrade himself in view of those who regard with 


race. 
Mr. Chairman, we are under neither moral nor 
pornea óbligations to legislate on this subject. 


he first clause of the same section of the Consti- || unusual intellect. 


tution provides that ‘the citizens of each State 
shall enjoy all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several Slaten?” Now, sir, instead 
of carrying out this provision of the Constitution, 
by legislating for its enforcement, we have left 
the subject as it was when the Constitution was 
adopted. And instead of enforcing this provision, 
we permit Southern States now to sell the citizens 
of Massachusetts into slavery; and hundreds of 


law. It will bein vain for ‘* ministers of the lower 
law,” to preach up the duty of Christians to com- 
mit crimes against God and humanity, at the con- 
templation of which our very natures revolt. The 
voice of reason and of conscience will find utter- 
ance. The escape of Shadrach at Boston, the just 
and holy manifestation of the popular mind at 
Syracuse, the merited death of Gorsuch at Chris- 
tiana, should teach the advocates of the fugitive 
law, and of the compromise, that the ‘higher 
law” of our natures, dictated by God, and im- 
printed upon the hearts of a Christian people, will 


'. eventually set these barbarous enactments at defi- 


ident of the United States. But he was a victim 
to this slave trade; and unless he now sleeps in à 
servile grave, he is preparing the minds of South- 
ern slaves for that dork which lies before them; a 
work which if not accomplished by the voice of 
truth and justice, will be perfected in blood. That, 
too, is the case with every fugitive slave who is 
returned to bondage. The whole Northern slave 
population are becoming intelligent. They read, 
or hear read, the discussions of our Northern press. 
They learn what is said in this Hall. The re- 
marks I am now making will reach the ears of 
many thousands who are borne down by oppres- 
sion. Tothem I say, ‘ All men are created equal; ” 
“ you are endowed by your Creator with an inalien- 
able right to liberty; and I add the words of one 
of Virginia’s noblest sons, ‘ GIVE ME LIBERTY, 
OR GIVE ME DEATH.” 

Mr. Chairman, the day of redemption for this 

eople must come. No human power can prevent 
it. All reason, philosophy, and history demon- 
strate the approach of that day. Look at the 
British West Indies. There the Africans for cen- 


' turies labored under the scourge; they clanked 


| their chains; they toiled and wept under the hand 


of oppression. But they increased in numbers, 
as do the slaves of our Southern States. Their 
oppressors became enervated by indolence and 
luxury, while the slaves increased in numbers, in 


knowledge, and in power, precisely as do the 


‘ slaves of this land, sarcastically called a land of 


freedom. They became an expense to their 


OV- 
ernment, as do ours. That expense inereased yas 


ours does, until the government had no other 


course than to purchase them and set them free. 
The same result is intended by those who now 
advocate the compromise, which is nothing more 
nor less than an attempt to throw the burden of 


- sustaining slavery upon this Federal Government. 


` This 


ance. The shooting slaves in the mountains of |. 
Pennsylvania, the inhuman murder of a fugitive |, 


in Indiana, as stated in the public papers, could | 


not fail to be followed by the resistance to which | 


T have referred. | 
The slaves, as already stated, aretqincrease; the | 


number of fugitives will of course increase more |, 


rapidly. Our railroads, steamboats, and the vastin- . 
crease ofinter-communication between our free and | 
slave States, cannot fail to carry knowledge and in- 

telligence to the whole color 
and South. With them there must be hostility and 
hatred towards their oppressors, whether they be 
slaveholders, or the allies of slavery. It is a law of 


population, North ': 


As was well remarked by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Ranrov.,] it is a Federal meas- 
ure, a centralizing measure, calculated to concen- 
trate power in this Government, and to destroy the 
influence of the States. The plan has often been 
hinted, and this day it is more than hinted, in the 
leading organ of the Administration of this city. 
nd scheme will subject the nation to a debt 
of $1,200,000,000—a debt one third greater than 
that of England—a debt that, to an indefinite period, 
will weigh down the laboring men of this nation, 
cripple our energies, and bring upon us the oppres- 
sion, the suffering, which now render the English 
peasantry the subjects of pity throughout the civil 
ized world. The compromise is but the incipient 
step to this final consummation. If we are now 
willing to subject the funds of the nation to sus- 
tain this institution; if we silently submit to this 
compromise, I assert, without hesitation, that a 

roposition to relieve ourselves from this burden, 
by the purchase of the slaves of the nation, will 
be made within the next five years. I therefore 
say to the laboring men of the North, of all par- 


; ties, Your constitutional rights, your liberties, are 


in danger. To pay $1,200,000,000 would, however, 


' be far less degrading to the Northrn charactee 


the human mind. All honest men must unite in . 


to carry intelligence to every being who bears the ` 
image of our Creator. Thousands of agencies are 
at work, bearing information to the oppressed and 


t down-trodden of ourland. By an inscrutable law | 


which pervades the moral world, our very efforts 
to sustain slave 
its overthrow. 

upheld for the purpose of sustaining slavery in our | 


are converted into the means of |, 
he slave trade in this District is 


Southern States. But where is the reflecting man, | 


: who does not see that every slave sold from this . A 
' more, than that the revenue to sustain Government 


` city carries with him intelligence of his rights, and 
sentiments of respect the dignity of the human ;, becomes a missionary of freedom when transferred - 


| was himself, 


South? Why, sir, in that mournful procession of . 
fifty-two victims of this infamous commerce, | 


taken from this city in 1848, was an individual of :. 


His name was Edmundson. | 
He called on me at different times to aid him in 


raising money to redeem his sisters. They were, | 


however, sold, and subsequently repurchased by - 
some benevolent people at the East, and are now ; 


1 
i 
1 


free. I am told that his whole family were en- ji 


dowed with intellects of the highest order. 


manly deportment and intelligence are concerned, | 


He. 
so far as propriety of language, gentle- i! 


than this fugitive law. 

Sir, gentlemen here strive to get up old party 
issues. Who does not know that those issues 
have become obsolete; that they cannot be gal- 
vanized into life? Who now contends for a national 
bank? Who opposes the sub-treasury? These 
issues have been surrendered by the Whigs. 
The Democratic party no longer contends against 
harbor and river improvements. There will be no 
more proceeds of the public lands to divide among 
the States. There is no longer any issue of prin- 
ciple in regard to the tariff. The Whigs ask no 


shall be raised by a tariff of duties, so adjusted as 
best to promote the interests of our own labor. To 
this the whole Democratic party of the North as- 
sent. There is no longer any party who goes for 
free trade—for sapporting Government by direct 
taxation. I would myself be wiling to try this 
method, as it would soon abolish the slavery of 
the South; but no political party is in favor of 
that system; all agree upon the principles of a 
tariff, but differ as to the amount which shall be as- 
sessed on various articles. Why, sir, for three 
years the parties have been unable to arrange them- 
gelves upon any issue, whether it be the tariff, or 


not the inferior of gentlemen here, or of the Pres- i any other of the old questions which divided Whigs 
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and Democrats. Nor can those issues ever again | 
become interesting. They have become obsolete : 
by force of circumstances. While these issues | 
have been fading away, the great and overshad- 
owing questions of humanity have been increas- , 
ing, strengthening, and extending throughout the | 
nation. It has entered into all our moral and po- 
litical questions. It is discussed in our social cir- 
cles, our political conventions, and our pulpits. It 
controls our county and State elections, our elect- 
ions of members of Congress, and our presidential 
elections. It occupies the attention of our State 
Legislatures, and of Congress. Europe sympa- 
thizes with us in this great work. The question 
of a man’s right to his life and liberty now occupies 
the attention of the civilized world. It has thrown 
Europe into commotion. Her people, her states- 
men are discussing it. It has taken an undying 
grasp upon the conscience, the judgment of this 
people. The agitation will go on, until this Gov- 
ernment shall be redeemed and regenerated from 
oppression—until the stain of slavery shall be _ 
wiped from our national escutcheon. i 
Let me assure gentlemen that a noble band of || 
atriots, of philanthopists, are now laboring to ' 
ring about this ‘ consummation so devoutly to 
be wished.” Upon the broad basis of truth, of 
justice, of equal rights, of the brotherhood of man, 
and of nations, we have taken our stand. Our 
numbers are increasing. The effects of our labors 


p 
i 


: map of Disturnell, strikes that river. If this point 


constructed according to the best authorities. Revised edi- 
tion. Published at New York, in 1847, by J. Disturnell.’ 
Of which map a copy is added to this treaty, bearing the || 
signatures and seals of the uodersigned plenipotentiaries.”? |; 


i! 

In order to mark and designate the boundary |! 
upon the ground, a commissioner and surveyor | 
were appointed by each Government, with powers ` 
described as follows: 


‘In order to designate the boundary line with due pre- 
cision, upon authoritative maps, and to establish upon the 
ground Jandmarks which shall show the limits of both 
Republics, as described in the present article, the two Gov- 
ernments shall each appoint a commissioner and a surveyor, 
who, before the expiration of one year from the date of the 
exchange of ratifications of this treaty, shal! meet at the 
port of San Diego, and proceed to run and mark the said 
boundary in its whole course tothe mouth of the Rio Bravo - 
del Norte. They shall keep journals and make out plans 
of their operations; and the result agreed upon by them 
shall be deemed a part 6f this treaty, and shal! have the 
same force asif it were inserted therein. Thetwo Govern- 
ments will amicably agree regarding what may be neces- 
sary to these persons, and also as to their respective escorts, 
should such be neeessary.” 


It will thus be seen, that the true initial point , 


on the Rio Grande is that at which the southern 
boundary of New Mexico, as laid down on the 


can be found, it is not in the power of the joint 
commission to agree upon one different from that | 
established by the treaty. That instrument de- 
clares, that ‘‘the southern and western limits of 
New Mexico, mentioned in this article, are those 


are becoming manifest. Our cause is advancing. laid down in the map entitled,” &c. The treaty 
Our moral and political influence is extending,and | also declares, that the southern boundary of New 
our final triumph is certain. We have no hostility . Mexico runs north of the town called Paso. 


line or the one agreed 
ett. Colonel Graham 


whether you take the true 
on by Commissioner Bartl 
reports that when he arrived at El Paso, instead 
of Aning the surveying party on the true treaty 
line, he found them ihirty-four miles north of it, 
on a line commencing at 320 991, 

In relation to this action of the joint commis- 
sion, I take it to be too clear for controversy, 
that the commission had no right to change the 
boundary fixed by the treaty. They had ig dela: 
diction to make a new boundary, and therefore 
their action by which they have done so is void 
for want of power. They might as well make a 
new treaty, as a new boundary. Their functions 
were limited to making, and designating upon the 

round, the boundary established by the treaty. 

he ee. assumes to have defined the initial 
points with sufficient certainty to be readily iden- 
tified and found, as in truth it has. And if it had 
not done so, the boundary clause would have been 
void for want of certainty. I am aware that it 
has been contended that this action was legal, be- 
| cause the agreements of the Commissioners weré 
to be deemed part of the treaty. But this provis- 
ion goes only “to establish, upon the ground, 
landmarks which shall show the limits of both 
Republics as described in the present [in the fith] ar- 
| ticle” of the treaty. The fad no power to make 
‘anew boundary. Their functions were the ascer- 
| tainment of that already established. They were. 

bound to go by the treaty, and not in opposition 

to it. They had no power to fix the boundary on 

the Pacific at Monterey, instead of ‘* one marine 


to any party. Our contest is waged-against op- 
pression in all its forms—against tyranny and 
usurpation. Nor will we cease our warfare until 
victory, rendered glorious by results that will 
reach forward to man’s remotest existence, shall 
crown our toils—— 

{Here the hammer fell.] 


™ PACIFIC RAILROAD—COLLINS STEAMERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. V. E. HOWARD, 
` OF TEXAS, i 

SE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

July 6, 1852. 

The House having under consideration the bill to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
Mth June, 1852— 

Mr. HOWARD said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: I propose to speak to the sub- 
ject in hand, and offer some observations on two 
of the Senate amendments to the deficiency bill. 
‘The first is the amendment of the Senate to the 
‘appropriation. for coritinuing the survey of the 
boundary between the Unit 
It enacts— 


“ That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as 
to sanction a departure from the point on the Rio Grande, 
north of the town called Paso, designated in the said 
treaty,” 


In rag Hov 


And is made necessary by the illegal and unau- | 


thorized course of Commissioner Bartlett, in estab- 
lishing the initial point of the boundary on the Rio 
Grande, thirty-four miles north of the point fixed 


States and Mexico. | 


When we look upon the map, we find that this 
line is traced immediately north of the town of 
Paso, and by taking the scale of the map and 
measuring it, is found to be precisely eight miles 
north of that town. If there were nothing else, 
therefore, to fix the beginning point of the bound- 
ary upon the Rio Grande, this would be absolutely 


being reduced to certainty. It is as certain in its 
character, as though the church of the town of 
Paso had been named for the initial. point of the 
boundary. Unaided by anything else, it can admit 
of no controversy, the town limits being estab- 
: lished and known, as they are in all Spanish and 
Mexican towns, by measuring a certain distance 
j; from the center. 
:_ But the question does not depend on the town 
|| limits and simple measurement, certain as they 
must be in their character. At about the distance 
of eight miles above Paso, and near the point on 
the Rio Grande, given upon Disturnell’s map as 
i the southern corner of the boundary of New 
: Mexico, is laid down a 
: (the Saline. Jè It is a place noted for supplying 
|! salt to the country, and corresponds on the ground 
‘| with the map. It was at once recognized and 
| identified by Colonel Graham and the other mem- 
bers of the scientific corps, as identical with the 
| initial point. This of itself could establish, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, the beginning point 
iof the boundary on the west bank of the Rio 
| Grande. The result is too. obvious to admit of 


il 
i 


by the treaty. 
The fifth arti 
vides that— 


commence in the Guif of Mexico, three leagues from land, 
opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande, otherwise cal 
Rio Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth of its deep- | 
est branch, if it should have more than one branch cm y- | 
ing directly into the sea; from thence up the middle of that | 
river, following the deepest channel, where it has more than 
one, to the point where it strikes the southern boundary of 
New Mexico ; thence, westwardly, along the whole south- ; 
“em boundary of New Mexico (which runs north of the | 
town called Paso) to its western termination; thence 
northward, along the western line of New Mexico, until it | 
intersects the first branch of the River Gila; (or if it should 
not intersect any branch of that river, then to the point on | 
the said line nearest to such branch, and thence in a direct ! 
line to the same;) thence down the middle of the said 
branch and of the said river, until it empties into the Rio ; 
Colorado ; thence across the Rio Colorado, following the | 
division line between Upper and Lower California, 10 the 
Pacific Ocean.” 


And to preclude the ossibility of all mistake as 
to the true southern and western boundary of New 
Mexico, the treaty declared: 

_ The southern and western limits of New Mexico, men- 
tioned in this article, are those laid down in the map gnti- 
ed * Map of the United Mexican States, as organized and 
defined by various acts of the Congress of said Republic, and 


cle of the treaty with Mexico pro- 


led | 


í! along the whole southern boundary o 


ii vance of his codrdinate officer, 


| spond on the ground. 
© It is a principle of law which will not be con- 


are to prevail over course and distance, and as a 
| corollar 
| point of beginning on the Rio Grande thus being 
i Shown by the map and natural objects to be eight 
‘miles above the town of Paso 


| treaty, in the first instance to 


run “ce 
| 


westwardly 
. ico to its western termination,” which, taking the 
; scale of the map, is three degrees. 

| When Mr. Bartlett arriv 


: assumed, of his own authorit 


to open negotia- 
tions with the j K 


the treaty. The result is a clear loss to the 
ited States of a country thirty-four miles wide 


Un 


=y 


|| and three degrees of longitude deep, equal to 5,950 


square miles on that line. 


| cally no longitude, because the southern boundary 


iis three degrees, according to the treaty map, 


i 


pines called La Salinera, | 


l 


| 
| 
i 
| 


|: argument. Besides, it agrees with other points || 


| and places given on the map, and found to corre- |: 


| 


| 
| 


league due south of the southernmost point of the 
port of San Diego,” as required by the treaty. If 
the commission may fix the initial point on the 
Rio Grande thirty-four miles north of that named 
in the treaty, they have power to place it one 
. thousand miles‘north. Whenever the commission 


'i desregards the points established by the treaty, 
certain, for that is certain which is capable of | 


their act is void for want of authority; it is an ex- 
cess of jurisdiction, and cannot bind either the 
United States or Mexico. 

There is another fatal objection to the action of 
' Mr. Commissioner Bartlett. By the express pro- 
| vision of the treaty, each Government was to have 
‘on the work a commissioner and a surveyor. 
.. They were treaty officers, and one had as much 
‘ authority asthe other. To render any line legal and 
‘binding under the treaty, it was necessary that 
. both the commissioner and the surveyor should 
concur in it; for itis a principle of law, too well 
established to be controverted, that when the ex- 
ecution of a power is given to two or more, jointly, 
' all must concur to render it valid. When the sur- 
veyor, Mr. Gray, arrived at El Paso, he refused 
to concur in the line which had been agreed on by 
Commissioner Bartlett and the Mexicans, and 
filed his protest against it, showing, conclusively, 
| that it was not the point established by the treaty. 
| Bartlett’s action would have been void for want 
| of the concurrence of the surveyor, even if he had 
commenced at the true point. It was not only 
| illegal, but unjust, that the Mexicans should have 
| both officers allowed by the treaty, while this 
Government liad only one to guard its interests. 

It has been asserted that Lieutenant Whipple 


i: acted as surveyor pro tempore, until the arrival of 


, it was, by the , 
f New Mex- 


l 


3 i | with his signature. On the contrary, 
over latitude and longitude. The true ` 


the Department of the Interior. 
: In giving up this il 
amount of latitude, Mr. Bartlett has gained practi- ;' 


e con- ' Mr. Gray; but there is no evidence that he as- 
“The boundary line between the two Republics shall || tested, that fixed monuments, natural or artificial, 


i sumed to act in that capacity, or ratify the line 
r. Bart- 
lett states, in his communication of the 28th of 
December, 1850, that Whipple acted as chief as- 
tronomer, ad interim. Mr. Bartlett had no au- 
thority to appoint a surveyor, as that function was 
confided by law to the President and Senate, and 
the office filled by the appointment of Mr. Gray. 

: There could not at the same time be two surveyors 


ji under the treaty. 
at El Paso, in ad- | 
the surveyor, he | 


At this stage of the proceeding, it becomes ne- 
cessary to notice the singular course of Mr. Secre- 


y ‘| tary Stuart. Before Colonel Graham, who was de- 
s Mexican Commissioner, and to fix- 
the initial point at latitude 320 29’, which is about ; 
thirty-four miles north of the point established . 


tailed as chief astronomer, left Washington, it was 
known that Commissioner Bartlett had established 
this line, so far as he had the power to do so. It 
| was understood to bein opposition to the views of 
It was known to 
be repugnant to the opinions of every officer of the 
Engineer Corps, who had paid any attention to the 
subject, and especially to those, Colonel Graham 
and Major Emory, so much so, that I am informed 
by the highest authority, that Colonel Graham 


i 
i 
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declared to Secretary Stuart, that he would not |! 
put his instruments up on Bartlett’s line. Now, 
what was the plain duty of the Secretary of the i 
Interior under these circumstances? Clearly, to ` 
instruct the Commissioner to adhere to the treaty | 
boundary, and that he could not agree upon and | 
mark a line on the ground without the concur- 
rence of the surveyor. That would have brought 
the line back to the treaty point in the vicinity | 
of El Paso, and secured the rights of his Govern- 
ment. . 

When Colonel Graham arrived at El Paso, 
finding the line progressing in the wrong place, 
thirty-four miles too far north, he ordered in his 
subordinate officer, Lieutenant Whipple, for con- 
sultation and with a view to correct the error. | 
Subsequently, after a good deal of correspondence, , 
Colonel Graham, Mr. Bartlett, and the Mexican | 
Commissioner, came to an agreement by which ` 
the work progressed on those sections not in dis- ` 
pute. But as soon as Lieutenant Whipple was 
ordered on to El Paso, Commissioner Bartlett, : 
without waiting to confer with Colonel Graham, |' 
joined the Mexican Commissioner in a represent- | 
ation that Colonel Graham had stopped the work || 
on the line thus progressing from the wrong point, ` 
which resulted in the recall of Colonel Graham, | 
In the mean time Mr. Gray, who accompanied 
Colonel Graham to El Paso, protested the line, 
and refused to sign the proceedings establishing 
the initial point, as contrary to the treaty. On 
being advised of this proceeding, the Secretary of | 
the Interior first issued an order directin r. | 
Gray to agree to the line of Bartlett, and belote | 
action could be had dismissed him from office, no ‘i 
doubt under the impression that he would not con- | 
sent to be the instrument of such an unjust and |: 
unpatriotic act towards hie Government. Thue | 
the leading motive which led to the dismissal of | 
Colonel Graham was his refusal to concur in this || 
line, and the only true reason of the dismissal of | 
Mr. Gray was his protest. 

„Not only does the Secretary pursue this course, | 
but in his annual report he enters into an argu- 
ment to sustain what had been done by Commis- 
sioner Bartlett, in which he adopts the views of 
Bartlett, and the Mexican Commissioner. Their 
only excuse for what has been done is, that the 
map of Disturnell is inaccurate as to latitude and -| 
longitude; that the initial point is not correctly ' 
laid down on the treaty map with regard to their | 
true position on the earth’s surface. Sir, Mr. | 
Trist, as well as the other authors of the treaty, ` 
were quite aware of that fact. Humboldt pointed | 
it out many years ago, with reference to all Span- | 
ish maps. ence, the treaty does not mention || 
latitude and longitude, but takes natural objects |! 
for the initial points of the boundary. On the Rio |! 
Grande, that object is the town of Paso, and the || 
other places in that vicinity appearing on the map, | 
especially La Salinera, which is near the immediate ; 
point where the map represents the southern line 
of New Mexico to strike the Rio Grande. The | 


i * Colorado.” 


i for the surrender to Mexico of a large and valu- 


object of the negotiators of the treaty was to || 
avoid all difficulty about latitude and longitnde, 

by calling for natural objects, represented on the 
map, and found onthe ground. Their object has 
been defeated by the illegal conduct of Commis- ; 
sioner Bartlett and Secretary Stuart, who have | 
thrown away the treaty monuments to hunt for . 


latitude and longitude, an element not mentioned | 


in the treaty. Without the slightest reason or, 
justice, they have allowed the Mexican Commis- 
sioner to uv eleie them into giving up thirty-four ‘| 
miles of latitude, without gaining an inch in lon- |; 


gitude, because the latter is three degrees by Dis- + Graham, instead of the Mexican Commissioner, 


turnell’s map on either line, and that is what they | 
have adopted. 

In his annual report, Mr. Stuart says: 

“ Difficulties also existed in regard to the latitude of the 
poing where the Rio Grande strikes the southern line of | 


ew Mexico. By the map it appears to be at latitude 31° 
45’, whereas the true position is latitude 32° W.Y i 


Sir, this is a gross and extraordinary misstate- | 
ment of the whole subject. The point agreed on | 
by Bartlett and the Mexican Commissioner is 320 | 
22'; but the latitude of the true point established ' 
by the treaty is 310 52’, where the southern bound- ` 
ary of New Mexico strikes the Rio Grande, as 
ascertained by our officers on the ground, and as ` 
appears by the protest of Mr. Gray, on file in the - 
office of the Department of the Interior. The: 


HL 


i| making any 


Pacific Railroad—Collins Steamers—Mr. Howard. 


church of El Paso is 310 45’ 
observation. ` 

This effort of Mr. Stuart to misrepresent the | 
true boundary of the treaty, and to surrender a | 
portion of our territory, is difficult to understand , 
and impossible to defend. I 

Mr. Bartlett, in his correspondence with the | 
Department, gives his impression that the line ' 
which he has agreed to will strike the San Pedro. ` 
There was much more probability of reaching it 
by adhering to the true treaty line—as it will be 
seen by the map that it approaches nearer the Rio ` 
Grande on that line—than on the one established 
by the commission. He also says that, in case he 
does not strike a branch of the Gila on the northern ` 
boundary of New Mexico, the line will run 
directly to the Gila. Such is not the boundary 
contemplated by the treaty. The fifth article de- | 
clares, that after running along the whole south- |, 
ern boundary of New Mexico, it shall run “thence : 
‘northward, along the western line of New Mex- 
‘ico until it intersects the first branch of the river 
‘Gila; or if it should not intersect any branch of 
‘that river, then to the point on the said line near- . 
‘ est to such branch, and thence in a direct line to : 
‘the same; thence down the middle of said branch, <, 
‘and of the said river, until it empties into the ' 


„as ascertained by j 


It will thus be seen that the treaty assumes, 
what the fact is, that there is a branch on or near 
the north line, which empties into the Gila, and 
that when at the nearest point to the branch, the |; 
boundary line is to run directly toit. The treaty 
calls cannot, therefore, be answered by running a 
due north line to the Gila. It is supposed ty 
some that the Mimbres is a branch of the Gila. | 
It is well known that the San Pedro is a branch | 
of that river. Thus, should Mr. Bartlett run due | 
north from the western termination of the line, as | 
he intimates he will, if he does not strike a branch . 
of the Gila, he will not fulfill the calls of the treaty, 
by which it is declared, that in case a branch of 
that river is not encountered in running north- ` 
wardly, then when at a point nearest to such ` 
branch, the line is to be run directly to it, and 
thence down the same to the Gila, 1f Mr. Bart- : 
lett persists in this construction of the treaty, and 
thereby misses the San Pedro, as will probably be 
the result, then he will on both lines surrender to 
Mexico 9,530 square miles. 

It was extraordinary that Mr. Gray and Colonel 
Graham should have been recalled under these ; 
circumstances. Both were able officers. Colonel |. 
Graham had rendered distinguished service on the ' 
Northeastern Boundary, and was selected for his ` 
peculiar fitness for the position. Itjs true he has || 
been succeeded by a very able and“&ccomplished 
officer—Colonel Emory. But it is obvious that 
the motive of the recall of Colonel Graham and 
Mr. Gray was to enable Commissioner Bartlett to 
carry out this unfortunate and illegal agreement 


able territory belonging to the United States. 
It cannot admit of doubt, that in assuming to 


li direct Mr. Gray to sign the agreement of Bartlett - 
l! and the Mexican Commissigner fixing the initial | 
` uated in the center of the world’s commerce and 


oint, the Secretary of the Interior arrogated to 
imself a power which, under the treaty, was - 
-confided to the United States surveyor,and which 
the Secretary had no right to control. If he had 
the right to exercise any such power, it is to be | 
regretted that he did not exert it in favor of the 
United States. It is unfortunate, that when he 
saw the error. of Mr. Bartlett, he did not sustain 
the surveyor of the United States and Colonel | 


General Conde. 
I do not discuss this subject for the purpose of | 

po on the present Administration, 

ainst whieh I entertain no hostility. I have no 
doubt that if the attention of that ableand honest- | 
minded officer, President Fillmore, had been | 
brought to the subject, he would have corrected ;' 
the error of Commissioner Bartlett. 
. The country which would be surrendered, if the :. 
action of our Commissioner were ratified, is neces- . 
sary to the country as furnishing a convenient ; 
track for a military road, as well 'as a railway to > 


‘with impunity. 


Ho. or Reps. 


road to the junction of the Gila and Colorado is 
necessary to enable us to carry out our treaty’ 
with Mexico in relation to the Indian tribes, and 
the defense of our own frontier. Both of which 
we have too much neglected. There has- also, for 
the last twelve months, been a system of /fillibus- 
tering on the Rio Grande which has nearly broken 
up business and threatens to depopulate the 
country. It originated in a system of lawless ag- 
gressions from this side of the river, which has re- 


| sulted in retaliations from the Mexican side, until 


the whole frontier is a scene of murder and blood- 
shed. Our own citizens are daily assassinated 
If this state of things is not 
promptly arrested it will soon lead to another war 
with Mexico. Allthese outrages could have been 
arrested by stationing four or five hundred good 
mounted troops on the Rio Grande, who would 
not only have restrained these crimes, but have 

revented Indian hostilities and incursions as well. 

f the Government had not this amount of regular 
cavalry at its disposal, it ought to have called for 
volunteers. It has ample power under the law 
for that purpose. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
More than all, is this country proposed to be 


` surrendered necessary to the United States, as fur- 


nishing a convenient iron for a railroad to the 
Pacific. All accounts tend to prove-that Mr. 
Bartlett has surrendered the best route for the road. 
He has given up to the Mexican Government pub- 


` lic land sufficient to construct the road to the junc- 
` tion of the Colorado and Gila. 


No one who has investigated the subject can 
doubt the national necessity of a railroad to the 
Pacific. Lookat the reports of your officers, both 
of the Army and Navy, upon the subject of our 
national defenses, and they all tell you that they 
cannot be made complete without a railroad and 
the telegraph to the Pacific ocean. In the event 


_ of a war with any naval power, the first demon- 


stration would be upon California and our Pacific 
possessions; and in the present condition of things 
they would fall before you could afford them aid 
or relief. -We would have no right to march an 
army through Mexico, by way of the Isthmus, 
even if the navigation of the Gulf should remain 
open, and the fate of the country would be decided 
before you could sail round the Cape or march an 
army overland through your own territory; but 
with a railroad, you could transport an amy 
there in from four tosix days. The enemy coul 
not effect a landing before the country might be 
put in a complete state of defense, by means of 
troops transported on a railroad, with wings of 
steam. If the road is not constructed, the Gov- 
ernment will be compelled to line the Pacific coast 
with a system of forts, which will cost more to 
build and man than the expense of a road, which 
will change the commerce of the world, and: fur- 
nish ample defenses. . $ 
Consider, sir, the mighty effect of such a work 
upon national and international commerce. It 
would change into a new channel the commerce 
of Europe with Asia. The United States are sit- 


production. With a railroad to the Pacific, we 
must become the largest store-house of the com- 


‘merce of all nations, and the mart forthe exchange 


of products. Through our dominions would pass 
the commerce between Europe and the Indies, as 
well as all Asia. To a great extent the Asiatic 
trade would fall into our hands. With the power 
over it which such a work would give, our own 
manufactures would enter China and other Asiatic 


: countries under the most favorable auspices. 


Already this commerce has commenced between 


' China and California, and bids fair to be a trade 


of great profit. No nation has ever possessed the 
commerce of the Indies without growing wealthy 
by its immense gains. It has created a race of 
merchant princes for several European nations. 
This commerce is at our door, and we have only 
to stretch out our hands and engross it. 

Iam in favor of devoting some portion of the 
public lands west of the Mississippi, in the vicin- 
ity of the road, to its construction. This may be 


and the more difficult and expensive will be the 
construction of any road to the Pacific. A military 


| the Pacific. The further north we are compelled | 
| to go the more mountainous the country becomes, 


effected either by granting it to States, or individ- 
uals, upon condition of building certain sections of 
| the work. It is true that the Government has 
| no public lands in Texas; but that State has 
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ted the right of way through her lim- if a market, it is without appreciation; and this is 
ite aiy pacific pales, and ade a liberal dona- || precisely the condition of four fifths of the coun- 
| try beyond the Rocky Mountains, exclusive of 
if E 
` gable waters of the Pacific, there are no means of 


tion of lands in aid of that object. I have no 
doubt that her Legislature will grant still more, 
necessary, to carry out this great national im- 


provement. She has arich territory, more than 


five times as large as the State of New York, | 


which will contribute a large commerce to the sup- ; 


port of this great work. Possessing over a hun- 
dred millions of acres of public domain, it is her 
interest to be liberal to this vast national project. 
The effect of a railroad to the Pacific in increasing 
the value of the public domain must be obvious to 
ali. This Government owns west of the Missis- 
sippi more than a thousand millions of acres of 
ublic domain. Near six hundred millions of 
acres of this public land is in New Mexico, Utah, 
California, and Oregon. I have already presented 
my views in favor of the power in the Federal 
Government to grant sections of the public lands 
to aid in the construction of railroads, when the 
result is to enhance to an equal or greater amount 
in value the land along the road reserved to the 
Government, and shall not repeat them. 

In New Mexico alone the Government has 
nearly 35,000,000 of acres of public lands, which 
will be almost valueless for half a century, unless 
a railroad is constructed through that Territory. 
The Government would be a great gainer to give 
half this land for the construction of a railway 
from the Rio Grande to the junction of the Colo- 
rado and Gila. fn an agricultural point of view, 
New Mexico is comparatively a poor country; 
but as a grazing country, it has great capabilities. 
It is well adapted for raising sheep, cattle, and 
horses. It is a region where wool can be grown 
with decided success, and the winter is such that 
beef could be packed there with safety for the 
Pacific and other markets. 
the vine and the grape. Its great power, however, 
lies in its mineral resources. It abounds in val- 
uable metals. Gold has lately been discovered in 
quantities sufficient to invite the miner both upon 
the Gila and the Colorado. It is rich in silver, 
copper, iron, and coal. With a railroad the 
mining interest of New Mexico would soon be- 
come a source of vast wealth. Without such a 
work these mines will, ina great degree, be lost to 
the country for ages. The same may be said of 
a large portion of California. The mineral prod- 
ucts of that country cannot be fully developed 
without a road, which will afford rapid and cheap 
means of communication. How many thousands 


labor temporarily if they could reach them ina 
few days at a moderate expense. Hereafter the 


business of mining is to be one of the most ! 


important interests in this country. The pre- 
cious metals are already one of the largest items 
in our exports, and destined to havea still greater 
effect upon our foreign and domestic commerce. 
It is estimated that the California mines have 
pear at least 200,000,000 up to this time. 

ut the great branch of industry which would be 
promoted and benefited most extensively, taking 
the Atlantic and Pacific both into account, by 


such a road, would be that of agriculture. Not) 


only by means of opening new lands, by furnish- 
ing transportation for the products of what would 
otherwise be remote regions, but in effecting 


exchanges of the products of the great valley of i! 


the Mississippi with the people of the Pacific side. 
It could not hil to open an extensive market for 
the agriculture and manufactures of the population 
of the Atlantic section of the continent. 

But independently of all these considerations, 
it is for the interest of the United States, as a pro- 


struct a road to the Pacific. : 
Government ever to settle in a reasonable time the 


It is also the land of ; 


1 


| 


|| either of those places. And when the difference 


|| considered, it will be seen that the journey from the 


| 
| 
| 


thousand million of acres which it owns on the | 


other side of the mountains? No action which 
the Government could take would enhance the 


sale of the public lands to such an extent, because | 
the road would carry population to settle and im- ` 


prove countries that would otherwise remain a 
waste wilderness for an indefinite period of time. 
To make these grants is not to waste, but to in- 


crease and enhance fourfold the land fund and the 
value of the land west o 


estate, like all other 
but its use. If it 


f the Mississippi; for real ; 
property, has no test of value || 
cannot be occupied for want of || 


' largest portion of the business, so far as it might |: 


. climate, could be used at all seasons of the year, | 


| 
| 
| 


. of the mouth of the Ohio. 


the gold diggings. Otf from the shore and navi- 


transportation for products to induce settlements. 

It is not my purpose to enter at any length into 
a comparison of the two routes—the northern and | 
the southern. 
were constructed, the southern route would do the 


be connected with the Pacific and Asiatic com- ! 
merce. The southern road being through a better 


without any interruption from snows. 
Mr. Whitney estimates the northern route at | 


over two thousand mifes; no one has ever sup- i! 


posed the southern route to be more than seventeen 
hundred miles from the Mississippi river; and in | 
point of fact it will not exceed fifteen hundred, 
with all the detours, starting from any point south | 
With a railroad from 
the Mississippi river to the Pacific, it would be 


Pacific Railroad— Collins Steamers—Mr. Howard. 


My own opinion is, that if both ` 


| easy to reach China from London in thirty days. 
I am not opposed to any individual enterprise in | 
the Tehuantepec route; but it cannot supply the | 
| great national want. 


'; The running distance from Tehuantepec, on the 
‘| Pacific side, to San Diego or San Francisco, is as 
' great as from the Mississi 


ppi river to either of : 
those places by the running dintarica by railroad, 
while the time made on the railroad will be at 
‘least twenty miles per hour, and that on the steam- 
ers about twelve. 
From Tehuantepec by steamer to San Francis- 
co is nearly 2,000 miles; toSan Diego about 1,600. | 


about 1,380 miles; to San Francisco: about 1,500 
miles; and the detours of the road on either route 


{ 
l 


|; cessity of a railroad. 
are there who would visit the mineral regions to |; 


id 


i d ii fully into details as to the means of s 
prietor, to grant sufficient public domain to con- || 
How else is this | 


| appearances, are as productive now as they ever | 


will not make the distance greater than the present 
running course by steamers from Tehuantepee to 


of speed and the obstructions from the weather are 


Mississippi by railroad can be made in about 
half the time that it can from Tehuantepec. Even 


saved in going from New York to California by | 
; the railroad direct over that of Tehuantepec would - 
| be sufficient to secure the construction of the rail- 
road. A ship canal through the Isthmus would , 
| not change the result, nor do away with the ne- 


i _ it has been urged that a railroad to the Pacific, 
_if constructed, would not yield enough to pay in- 
terest on the investment, defray current expenses, 
and keep thegrork in good repair. It can be 
shown beyon controversy, 
the present trade and travel between the Atlantic 
and Pacific the road would not only be a good 
stock, but a profitable investment. 

The present emigration to, California is not 
likely to diminish for a number of years. It will 
continue so long as gold is found in its present 
abundance in that region; and there does not ap- 
pear to be any limit to it. The mines, from all 


i 


From the Mississippi to San Diego by astraightline || 


when you have reached the Pacific side, the time `' 


that on the basis of | 


have been since the discovery of the gold in Cal- ` 
ifornia. The returns show that the commerce of 
the Pacific is steadily increasing. The tonnage to‘ 
California for the fiscal year ending the 30t 


United States, was upwards of 258,000 tons. 
| this, the tonnage from the United States was 
| wards of 115,000 tons. It is known that vessels 
out always go with full freights. Let us go more 
ustaining a ` 
railroad to California. 
Length of the road from the Mississippi river to - 
the Pacific, taking the largest estimate, one thou- 
sand seven hundred miles, cost of construction 


It is ascertained that in order to pay 
and defray expenses, aroad should 
divide 12 per cent.; which on the 
cost of the road.......cccecsece 
The next question is, from what sources is this 

amount to be derived? It is known that an ordi- 

į nary trip around the Cape takes one hundred and 

fifty days. As much as $40 per ton freight on that ' 

voyage has been paid to the fast clippers. The 


l of . ordinar 
June, 1851, foreign and from other portions of the : New Me 


Of | they abound 
up- į Mexico. 


$40,000 per mile............0005 $68,000,000 ` 


seventy cents per cubic foot to Chagres, and ¢100 
per ton from Panama to San Francisco. At $10 
per ton from the Mississippi river, heavy freight 
would pay cost, charges, and repairs on the road. 
At this rate of freight the road would do nearly 
| all the business, owing to the greater expedition 
and saving in insurance and interest on capital. 
| By the Isthmus the steamers now make the trip 
in twenty-six days. It could by railway be made 
from New York to San Francisco in six. The 
profits from travel would be so great as to warrant 
a very low rate of freights. It is estimated by 
i Lieutenant Barnard, in his survey of the Isthmus, 
from official documents, that the average travel to 
| California for the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, was 
141,320, which, at $50 per passenger, less than 
one fourth the present average rate, would give 
: the sum of..........- Aeae $7,066,000 
Then freights, 150,000 tons, at $10... 1,500,000 


Which would produce an annual profit 
Ofso aces nenea tee cee cccese o ee 88,566,000 

' More than sufficient, without allowing for any in- 

; crease of the present Pacific commerce. 

. It will be perceived that the foregoing estimate 
of resources for the support of a railroad is based 
almost exclusively upon the present domestic 
trade and travel between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. To this must be added the-commerce of 
China, and other portions of Asia. 

` The foreign trade with China, in 1845, was.... $43,390,784 


| In British ships.........cccce ccc ccecersceece $16,073,682 
; In American ships, including specie.,......... 909, 
All other countries... s.es ccc ccescesscsecece 1,417,433 
| Opium, smuggled...... wee 000, 
Total........ errr) teeaewieraetriene e eee e $43,390,784 
| Exports from China to British Empire....... . . $26,697,321 
See es Hee nk the United States....... 8,261,702 
te “ we all other countries..... 1,972,875 
TOtAl... cesses sscvcsceeessseccresesees vores o§I6,931 ,898 
Balance of trade in favor of England.......,.. 86,458,886 
Balance of trade in favor of China, and against 


the United States, paid in bills on London... $5,325,033 
China consumes in raw cotton... s... seses... $7,000,000 
Lieutenant Maury estimated in 1849, that in 
transporting oil on the railroad instead of sending 
it home by sea, there would be a saving to the 
whaling business of $2,000,000 a year, in avoiding 
_ loss of time, interest, and insurance, as well as the 
i loss incident to the present character of ships, and 
that this freight would pay to the railroad $970,800, 
at $20 per ton. This trade would probably pay 
$500,000 a year on freight at $10 per ton. 

There is still to be taken into account the way 
transportation and travel, which all must perceive 
will be immense, if we estimate only for the rich 
parme district between the Mississippi and the 

io Grande. That portion of the road, alone, will 
pay a good dividend as soon as it shall be con- 
structed. There is also the country from the Rio 

| Grande to the junction of the Gila and the Colo- 
rado, whose mineral wealth has already been 
alluded to. It is believed to be valuable for its 
gold. It is well known to be rich in copper and 

i Silver; and the working of these silver mines is a 
matter of great interest to the country, as demon- 
strated by the recent scarcity of silver for the 
purposes of circulation. Not only does 
exico -possess valuable silver mines, but 
so in the three northern States of 

If.we had a railroad to the Pacific we 
could, by our commerce, command the produce 
of these mines, together with the’ Mexican trade 
generally. And let me assure you, sir, that this 
is a most important trade, which we have too long 
neglected. exico has a population of more than 
eight millions of people, and may be said to bea 
nation without manufactures. Merchandise has 
been taken overland from Texas, not only into 
the interior of Mexico, but to the capital itself. 


' ‘With a road to the Pacific, the United States could 
$8,160,000 


control this commerce; certainly in all except the 
southern States of Mexico. Now, suppose this 
population took of merchandise and goods, of all 
sorts, only five dollars per year for each person— 
which is a small estimate—it would amount to 
$40,000,000. This, of itself, would create a very 
, large way-freight and travel. It is well known 


steamers, according to their advertisements, charge ,| that the wants of these people increase with the 
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habit of consumption. 
it is the opinion of commercial men, that our trade : 
with Mexico can be made quite as important as 
our commerce with Asia; because, with proper 
exertions on the part of our Government, ìt may 
be nearly monopolized by the United States, and 
open a vast market for American manufactures. 

o effect this, a railroad is not only necessary to 
transport merchandise, but to enable us to furnish 
the heavy machinery, indispensable to the profit- 
able working of the rich silver mines of Northern 
Mexico. 

It is admitted that the efficiency of any road to 
the Pacific, as a medium of commerce, must de- 
pan greatly upon the rate of tolls charged for 

reight. Tt 1s ascertained that at one cent per ton 
per mile, a road will pay dividends, and it will 
pay expenses and repairs at half a cent per mile. 
At these rates heavy freight can be transported. 
There is no doubt that the road would take the 
freight from the Mississippi to the Pacific at $10 
per ton. This would be cheaper than it could be 
taken round the Cape or across the Isthmus by 
steamers and railroad. Calculating the distance 
at seventeen hundred miles, it would leave a profit 
of $1 50 per ton. At these rates, cotton, corn, 
flour, beef, and pork could be transported on the 
road for the Chinese market, from the valley of the 
Mississippi, and leave a fine profit. But they can 
be raised in great abundance east of the Rio 
Grande, within one thousand miles of the Pacifc, 
and can therefore be transported there for $5 per ~ 
ton. Such a rate of freight would enable us to 
supply the Chinese Empire with a large propor- 
tion of its food in exchange for Asiatic products, 
thus creating an extensive market for the agricul- 
tural products of the United States. This rate 
of freight will enable dealers to transport corn, 
flour, and provisions from any portion of the val- 
ley of the Mississippi to the Asiatic market. It 
has been estimated that these articles can be trans- 
ported from the Pacific to China for $14 per ton, 
which would make the freight on corn about fifty 
cents per bushel, and flour $2 25 per barrel, from 
the Mississippi to China. At these rates, such 
alae would bear transportation and yield a fair 
rofit. 

The route from the Mississippi through Texas 
has this great advantage over the northern route: 
it passes through a country which in its whole |: 
length can produce something valuable for export, || 
and can therefore create a large way trade; where- 
as the northern route will lay over more than a | 
thousand miles of desert, which can add nothing |: 
to commerce. This single fact of itself should be |. 
conclusive in favor of the southern route, as well || 
as the fact of its more immediate and direct con- |. 
nection with the t mineral trade of Califor- 
nia and Northern Mexico. On the southern route 
there is no section of the road that would not pay ' 
from the time of its completion. 


$ MAIL STEAMERS. 

The English have already projected a line of 
steamers from Liverpool to New York, Chagres, 
California, and Australia, to connect with their 
other line to India. This country has no way to 
maintain her natural influence over the commerce 
of the world unless she sustains her own lines of 
steamers from Liverpool to New York and China, 
in connection with an overland railroad to the 
Pacific. With such a road we can so far outstrip 
them in speed as to command both the travel and 
freight on this great line of commerce and em- 
igration. The British Government perceives — 
this, and is taking steps to anticipate us, not only | 
with steamships, but is discussing the propriety 
of a railway through Canada to the Pacific. 
There is an able discussion of this subject in the 
English Nautical Magazine of 1851, a semi-official 
journal; and by the recent European mails we learn 
that Government has already taken action on the | 
subject, by authorizing the steam mail line re- ; 
ferred to. They see that, as connected with Asiatic 
trade and European emigration to America, this is 
but one great line of commerce and travel. This i 
is the key to all British operations in Central | 
America, and their efforts to get exclusive control ` 
of a ship canal across the Isthmus. And if this 
country does not bestir itself, our fine natural ad- 
vantgges will be superseded and thrown in the ` 
background by British enterprise and capital. 


fi 


It must be appatent and I pay to the Collins line of mail steamers contained | 


„go into the coffers of land-jobbers and Wall street 


- dents—the raising of the 


' nitions. 
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m the ball under discussion, for I consider the con- f 
tinuance of these steamers in that trade as a great 
national interest which it would be disgraceful to | 
abandon. It has been asserted that the appropri- 
ation is unconstitutional, but I have heard no argu- 
ment advanced which would tend to prove that 
we may not provide for carrying the mails, or the 
establishment or increase of asteam navy. When 
such an argument is put forth, I shall give it an 
attentive consideration, as it will operate a repeal 
of the express grants of the Constitution over the 
mails and the creation of a navy. Indeed, consti- 
tutional law is pening to be a very anomalous 
science in this body. ith one class of gentle- 
men it is clearly unconstitutional toremovea snag 
out of the channel of the Mississippi, but consti- 
tutional enough to erect a light-houge over every 
snag from the Falls of St. Anthony to the Balize, 
to show the mariner where the danger lurks. 
With another, it is unconstitutional for Congress ` 
to nake appropriations to internal improvements, . 
but quite constitutional to pass the land distribu- || 
tion bill which received the sanction of this House 
the other day, by which 60,000,000 of acres of `: 
the public lands are divided among all the States, 
except Texas, for the purpose of internal improve- 
ments—a fund more than sufficient to construct a 
railroad to the Pacific, and which will be squan- 
dered as was the distribution fund of 1837. Those 
entlemen who would think it monstrous to vote 
or the erection of poor-houses in the States find . 
no difficulty in voting as a gratuity a farm to every 
man in the country, rich or poor, who is not at 
resent the owner of land, whereby the whole 
and revenue, amounting fo millions a year, is alto- 
gether destroyed for an indefinite period. And 
even the Roman virtues of the sturdiest declaimer 
about economy and the Public Treasury melt like 
snow in a July sun before the potent influence of 
a bounty land bill, although it will dissipate in 
land and money nearly one hundred millions of 
the public resources, about two thirds of which 


brokers, instead of the pockets of the soldier. I 
obserye, sir, that most subjects are constitutienal 
which bear directly upon the local suffrage, buta 
great national measure must run the gauntlet of all 
sorts of captious and fine-spun constitutional argu- 
ment. 

Sir, we need no better illustration of the fact | 


. than the steam-mail service and the steam-mail i 


navy. It is said that the Collins line is a monop- |! 
oly. A monopoly is defined to be ‘‘ the exclusive 
right of the buying, selling, making, or using of 
anything.” It is said by a great English jurist | 
that, ‘ every monopoly has three inseparable inci- 
rice, the deterioration 
of the commodity, and the impoverishment of 
artificers and others.” It would be difficult to 
bring the Collins line within any of these defi- 

It has not the exclusive right of car- , 
rying even the mails. It has not the exclusive | 
nght of any species of freight, which is as open 
to free competition now as formerly. It has, 
however, the merit of having broken up the mo- 
nopoly of the Cunard line, both as to the mails 
and the lighter species of freight. And when we 


' see these mighty steamers outstripping the Eng- 


lish, and everything else upon the ocean, no one 
can say that the ‘* commodity” has been greatly 
deteriorated. Such, certainly, is not the opinion 
of the Cunarders. And [I trust it will not ruin | 
that class of American artificers who have con- 
structed the engines of those mighty leviathans 
of ocean speed, and who are an honor not only to ` 
our country, but the age in which they live. Sir, | 
the construction and navigation of these steamers 
has injured no ¢lass of American artificers, and 
no American shipping interest. Where is the- 
rival American line to be injured? Its whole effect |. 
has been to destroy English monopoly and suprem- 
acy in steam ocean navigation. 

Gentlemen need not raise the an asi 9 cry of 
protective policy. I shall vote to protect this great 
national interest whenever it can be done without 
creating a charge on the Treasury, or imposing ' 


! any tax upon the industry or production of the i 


community. In the present case I feel confident . 
that the postage will, in the end, meet the full |, 


i amount of the appropriation; and it has been ;' 


: for twenty trips. 


‘it is because they have not pe 


| exports and imports, as well as on foreign letters, 


the Collins line has been a great benefit to all 
classes of the community. It is not that protec- 
tion which levies a duty upon any article of con- 
sumption, or excludes it from importation, for the 
benefit of some home producer. 

I am unable to perceive the force of the reason- 
ing which is urged against this measure in a finan- 
cial point of view. It appears that, for the two 
years during which the contract for mail service 
with the Collins line has been in force, after de- 
ducting the amount of postage received from the 
amount paid Collins for the transportation of the 
mail, the charge on the Treasury is only about 
$128,000 a year. The increase of the amount of 
postage of the second over the first year was 
$183,734. The amount of postage received in 
1851 WAS... ccc ccerecccescecvecs oeo o $343,641 
Assume a like increase for 1852 of...... 183,734 


Makes for 1852 the sum of. s.s.s e es. «$527,375 
Assume u like increase for 1853 of...... 183,734 
Makes the amount in 1853 .........++ + $711,109 
If twenty trips produce this 
amount, the increase to twenty-six trips, as pro- 
poea. will produce for 1853 the sum of $924,441. 

t will thus pay a revenue to the Government; for 
the whole amount proposed to be appropriated for 
the twenty-six trips a year, is $858,000. This 
estimate is reasonable. It goes on the ground of 
an increase for two years equal to that of 1851. 


_ If the steamers were kept on the line I believe the 


increase would occur without the additional trips; 
certainly with them, for it will be perceived the 
estimate goes upon the ground of a like increase, 
and not upon thatof a proportioned increase, which 
would be much greater in amount. Appearances 
go to assure us that we are to have a large aug- 
mentation, not only of business, but of immigra- 
tion, which must increase correspondence, and 
consequently the mail pay. z 
The United Service Journal, for 1851, estimates 
the emigration from Europe to America at 1,000 
per doy. Recent estimates place it at 500,000 a 
year. The same journal states that passage money 
alone is a profitable trade for ship-owners, inde- 
panen of carrying freight. ‘This latter fact shows 
ow important it is that American vessels should 
be prepared to participate in this trade. But let 
us reflect on the immense correspondence which 
this emigration must produce. The emigration 
and travel, taken together, cannot be less than 
500,000 a year. Suppose those persons write and 
receive one letter each per year, at the present rate 
of postage, (16 cents,) it will produce. . .6160,000 
We may safely estimate that there are 
in this country 5,000,000 European 
emigrants, who will write and receive 
each two letters a year, which, atthe 
same rate, Will be... ceswcccceseees 3,200,000 
Making an te letter postage of. .43,360,000 
Under our peal treaty, half will Fe ae to the 
United States, if our steamers make equal trips 
and carry an equal amount of letters, $1,680,000 
per annum. . 
If our steamers, under the present system, 
have not produced s proportional hari of this sum, 
ormed half the 
service which would entitle the Government to 
claim half the mail pay. And there is still an- 
other and stronger reason: A large portion of the 
letters are carried by private conveyance, at less 
charge or no charge, which ought to be remedied 


` by legislation, as recommended by the Postmaster 


eneral. The abuse could easily be arrested; and 


‘ even if the rate of postage was reduced, the inl- 


creased correspondence would prevent a reduction 
of the revenue. 

By the terms of the amendment, the Govern- 
ment has a right to terminate the service after 


` 1854, and it is quite certain that, by that time, the 
' postages will be equal to the a pay. But, if it 


should still be a charge of $128, per year upon 
the Treasury, it would be economy to keep the 
line up; for if you let it go down, then the British 
steamers will carry the mail at their own price;— 
no doubt double the postage you now pay the Amer- 
ican steamers. Nor does it seem to me that this is 
an extravagant compensation. The English Gov- 


This brings me to speak of the increased mail ,, demonstrated that by a reduction of freights on |, ernment now pay their own, (the Cunard line,) 
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$856. which is very near the sum embraced in 
the sree rit to the American line. There is 
no doubt the British Government would rejoice to 
eee the American steamers go out of the trade, for 
in the six years previous to the establishment of 
the American line, the Cunard paid that Govern- 
ment, in postage, the sum of $5,286,800 as a clear 
profit, according to the statement of the able re- 
rt of Senator Rusx. Sound economy, there- 
tora, to the American Government, requires that 
the American mail steamers to England shall be 
continued and sustained. 

That national policy dictates to us to supportour 
system of mail steamers, which can be converted . 
into efficient war steamers, cannot admit of a rea- 
sonable doubt. The opinion is now universal, 
that steam has produced a complete revolution in 
naval warfare. This condition of things forces 
upon us the necessity of an increase of our steam 
naval marine, unless we intend to surrender our 
position upon the ocean as a naval Power. There 
aig no alternative. 

According to the United Service Journal of 1850, 
the English have 70 line-of-battle ships, 63 frigates, 
117 corvettes, brigs, and smaller vessels. They had ` 
at that time 150 steam war vessels, and 1,184 
merchant steamers, and 40,000seamen in the Navy. 
It is said the English now have 320 war steamers, 
including mail steamers, carrying 1,520guns. The 
French have 224 sailing vessels, 100 war steamers, 
and 291 merchant steamers, and 21,000 seamen in 
the Navy. It is said that a large portion of those 
English and French war steamers could be armed | 
and made available for war purposes. The Uni- ' 
ted States have 16 regular war steamers, and 24 
mail steamers, 40 in all, carrying 73 guns. 

This state of things cannot be permitted to re- 
main, unless we intend to abandon our commerce, 
now the first in the world in pointof marine ton- 
nage, to the mercy, not only of our own enemies, 
but to that of European belligerents, in case of 

. another general war. We must increase our steam | 
navy; we have too much at stake, not only of for- 
eign commerce, but coastwise trade, along this ex- 
tended country, to neglect longer thie great national , 
necessity. Our force need not be near as large as 
that of England or France; but we cannot, with 
safety, permit the continuance of the present dis- 

. proportion. . 

wo methods, then, are piesented to us, by 
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` reduced from £7 10s. to £4 per ton—nearly one | furnished in this way, they cannot be built in the 
| Navy. The plans and specifications have been 
/ furnished by the Naval Bureau. The ships have 


half in the rate of compensation. The effect of 
this reduction upon the great staples of the coun- 
try, and gapectally upon the production of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, is immense. It involves not 
only the profits of these pursuits, but in some 
sections, the capacity to continue their growth 
and production for export. There is scarcely 
anything more advantageous to American agri- 
cukaural industry than cheap freights. is 
country is a great exporter of raw materials, and 
an extensive importer of manufactured goods. 
Low freights, therefore, are of vast national im- 
portance to our producing class throughout the 
whole Union. Especially are low freights import- 
ant to the South, and the pdu of Southern 
staples. The rate of freight generally settles the 
question of loss or profit to the cotton grower. 
The support of the Collins line, therefore, is not 
a mere local question. Itis of direct interest to 
every man who grows a bale of cotton, or con- 
sumes a pound. of foreign goods or produce. The 
subject of cheap freights is also one of vital im- 


ortance to the great Southwest and Northwest. ` 


tis to determine whether corn, flour, and other 


provisions can be exported to Europe to any great | 


extent for a series of years, when the crops are 
not short on the other side of the Atlantic. It in- 
volves the question of cheap bread to the toiling 
and starving millions ofthe Old World, in exchange 
for clothing for the men of the New. It isa ques- 
tion of no ordinary moment to both, and espe- 
cially to the producers and exportersof provisions 
in the Western States, Let thet Representatives 
look to it. As soon asthe Collins line is with- 
drawn, the Cunarders will restore freights to the 
poe they bore previous to the competition created 

y the American steamers. 

Not only is the South_especially interested in 


this subject, as a question of freight, but in the | 


continuance of the system, as it affects her own 
commerce and navigation. There is no doubt that 
the great Eastern cities, if the British Government 
did not interpose to support English competition, 
might establish and maintain a line of steamers to 
Liverpool. But the Southern cities have not, at 
present, sufficient commerce to enable them to 
sustain any line of steamers to a foreign port with- 
out the mail pay of the Government. Two or 
three Southern lines have been projected of great 


which we may supply this national want. First, ; importance to the country, if they can be sus- 


by building war-steamers by the Government, to 
be placed at once in the Navy, and used exclu- 
sively for naval purposes, This would involve a 
heavy expense to the Treasury, without any di- 
rect aid to the commerce and business of the coun- 
try. The other method is that of contracting to 


carry the mails, in steamers so constructed as to i 
be well adapted for war and naval purposes, and |; 
easily converted into war steamers, when required .. 


for that purpose, and liable to be taken, at any 
time, by the Government, on the payment of their ' 
appraised value, as all the present contracts pro- || 
vide. This is undoubtedly the cheapest system, || 
and has the great merit of aiding commerce, facili- || 
tating emigration, and contributing to build up '! 
and increase the general business of the country. 
We have now, on the different lines, twenty-four | 
mail war steamers, (if I may so express myself,) ‘| 
which we might, at any time, if we chose, place ` 
in the Navy, by paying their appraised value. 
These vessels have cost nearly $10,000,000. The; 
Government has paid to them, for the transporta- `| 
. tion of the mails, over and above the postages re- | 
ceived from the lines. the sum of $1,534,158. Had | 
these steamers been donated to the Government, 
l 


ready mounted with guns for sea, it would, by 
estimation, have cost nearly double that sum to 
have preserved them in the navy-yards for the :: 
same length of time. It would have cost the Gov- lj 
ernment $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 to have kept ji 
them in commission and actual service. 

It should also be recollected that the postage is 
constantly increasing on these steamboat lines, || 
and that the chance is that in the end they will be 
very little charge to the Treasury. 

he Collins line of steamers have had a v 
important effect in another respect, which is | 
worth more to the country than all we have paid, | 
or shall pay, if the compensation is increased as | 

rosea. Since they came into the trade, freights 
between New York and Liverpool have been | 


| They. 


| teries. Suchis the opinion of Commodore 
Commodore Skinner, 


tained. J allude especially to the one from New | 


Orleans to Vera Cruz, and from some Southern 


' port to the mouth of the Amazon. 


I also regard a steam connection between Cali- 
fornia and China as a great national desideratum, 
indispensable to give to this country the mastery 
over Asiatic trade and commerce. If we neglect 
this great interest, the British Government will at 
once monopolize it. : And it is because that Gov- 
ernment is aiding English steam navigation and 
capital on an extensive scale, that the American 
Government ought to counteract its efforts on this 
continent, and in the Asiatic trade, by sustaining 
American enterprise, when it can do so without 
any considerable charge onthe Treasury. Let us 
sustain our own steamships, wherever the mails 
will refund the outlay. 

It has been urged that these mail steamers are 
not adapted to war purposes. But the whole 
weight of the testimony of the officers of the 
Navy goes to show that they can be converted 
into war steamers without any great delay or ex- 


penses, and be made to answera valuable purpose. ` 


t is true they say that these vessels would not be 
equal to steamers originally constructed for that 
popes But these professional opinions are to 

e taken with certain grains of allowance. It is 
natural that officers in the Navy should desire the 


Government to build and own their own steam ' 


navy, disconnected with commerce and the mails. 
however, all agree that these steamers 
would answer a valuable purpose in case of war, 
if they were properly equipped with necessary bat- 


erry, 


that these steamers are strong enough to carry 
heavy guns, and the necessary armament. A 
shot that would disable a Collins steamer would 
have the like effect upon any regular war steamer 
inthe Navy. Neitherare shot proof. The truth 
is, that if war steamers of the first class cannot be 


and others. They agree | 


Ho. or Reps, 


: been constructed under the supervision of officers 
‘of the Navy: and the law requires that they 
should not be accepted unless fit to be readily 
converted into war steamers. If, therefore, they 
are not fit for that purpose, it is because the ofi- 
cers of the Navy are wanting either in capacity or 
fidelity to the Government. Moreover, it is well 
known that a war steamer cannot be wholly con- 
structed in our navy-yards. They-have not 
been furnished with the shops necessary to make 
themachinery. If we are to build steamers in 
our own yards to any extent, we ought first to 
ae are the shops required for that purpose. The 
uilding a steamer in the Navy is the work of 
years, altogether too slow to furnish vessels for 
an emergency. 

It has been alleged that the necessary strength 
required for a first-rate war steamer could not be 
given to a mail steamer without impairing her 

speed. But this is no answer. The slight gain 
in speed is not important anywhere except on the 
. New York and Tarerpool line, and that is already 
` supplied, or will be, by the Collins boats. The 
i, English officers agree that the mail steamers are 
| equal to any for war purposes, if strengthened fore 
and aft. Whatever may be the difference of opin- 
ion as to the success of the first experiment, there 
is no doubt that the mail steamers can be made 
equal to any for war purposes, as well as a war 
steamer can be made to carry mails. There is no 
impossibility in the thing, and confessedly no 
cress difficulty. There is no necessity of aacri- 
cing strength to speed. Thereis one great advan- 
tage in requiring these vessels to be made strong 
enough for vessels-of-war. It is the greater dura- 
bility, and security for life and property. The 
ocean steamers constructed under these contracts 
have been free from those disastrous accidents so 
, destructive to life and property in ordinary steam 
navigation. 

There are other reasons for adopting this sys- 
tem of mail steamers, convertible into vessels-of- 
war. The service of ocean steam navigation is 
ee in its infancy. Improvements are constantly 

eing made in the model and construction of this 
class of vessels. If, therefore, the Government 
were to expend several millions at this time in the 
construction of steamers, the probability is that they 
would prove useless before we should have occa- 
sion for them in any actual war. Such is the 
progress in this branch of service, that, in all prob- 
ability, it would be necessary to throw aside 
steamers that would be built at this time, and 
adopt others, in order to keep pace with the prog- 
ress ‘of improvement in steam navigation. Such 
superannuated ships would result in a great loss 

i to the Government. But the same extent of loss 

| could not occur, if these experiments are made b 

| private builders, because they could adapt their 
i old models to some useful service in the merchant - 
|| marine, which would avoid any great sacrifice. 

‘| Buta still more cogent reason why our peace 
|| establishment for war steamers should, for the 
|| present, be in the merchant service, is, that, in all 
|| probability, should the Government go to the ex- 
|; pense of placing a number of these ships in the 
|; regular Navy, they would rot, or be destroyed by 
‘| worms, before we should have a war, or any ur- 
|| gent necessity to place them in commission. It is 
- estimated that a war steamer will not do good ser- 

vice, as a war vessel, longer than ten years. Al- 

though liable to that calamity, it is not probable 
, that we shall have a war with any naval Power in 
' the next ten years. 

Why, then, should we sink a large amount of 
Government capital in naval steamers, when we 
can be prepared for an emergency by the system of 
mail steamers, which are all the time building 
up. and extending our foreign and domestic com- 
merce? Why not make this system of defenses 

_ contribute to the general wealth and prosperity of 
| the country ? : 
Until very: recently, the side-wheel has been the 
decided favorite in the propulsion of steam veg- 
sels. Some recent experiments go to prove that 
: the screw-propeller is about to divide steam navi- 
gation with it. There is every probability now 
'i that steam and sails are about to be so comBined 
| by the screw-propeller, that it will not be necessary 


1852.) 
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to use steam when the winds are fair for sails. 
Several recent English and American experiments 
-go very far to establish that fact. A vessel of this 
character can be navigated at much less expense 
than the side-wheel steamers. The estimate of || 
the English ‘and American engineers is: that the 
screw steamship will not consume quite half as | 
much coal, when steam is resorted to, as the side- |! 
wheel steamer. It is asserted that the screw ship, : 
in order to make good time, need not use steam | 
for more than one fifth of the time; whereas the | 
side-wheel vessels must use it all the voyage in 
order to make any speed. It has been shown in : 
the English service, that the screw vessel can. 
carry a full broadside, which can never be mounted | 
on a side-wheel steamer. Itis, therefore, no doubt, | 
a superior war vessel on that account, as wellasfor `, 
its much greater economy. The English are using 
them as mail steamers; and it ought to be the ob- ' 
ject of the Government to test them in the regular : 
avy as well as in the mail service, which may ; 
easily be done by inviting bids to carry the mails 
in this class of vessels. 1 
I confess, for one, that I do not desire to see the | 
regular peace establishment ofthe Army and Navy | 
increased to any greater extent, unless it shall be 
absolutely necessary. In the first establishment, | 
we ought to rely on the militia as far as possible; 
and in the other, upon the merchant marine, | 
wherever it can be made to answer the purpose of |; 
national defense. If it can be effected, let a large | 
portion of the naval peace establishment belong ' 
to the States in the merchant marine. I do not- 
desire to see the standing Army of this Govern- 
mentincreased. In my estimation, there is no wis- , 
dom in increasing the Federal power of this Gov- : 
ernment. If we needed any proof that the danger of , 
standing armies, and regular establishments, is as 
t now as it ever was, the recent example of : 
rance furnishes an instructive legson. Mr. Mac- | 
aulay, in his History of England, has made a : 
profound observation on the comparative power | 
1 


of the people to resist government in the Middle 
Ages, and at the present time. He shows, that | 
while there was little personal property, it was 
easy for the baron to gather his retainers about |- 
him, and resist government for a time without 
leaving behind any lasting evidence of the ravages 
of war. But in this age, with its advance in |! 
civilization and wealth, its vast accumulation of || 
personal property, resistance to an organized gov- 
ernment is a fearful enterprise; and concludes 
by saying that a civil war in England at this time, 
of even short duration, would be felt for an age, 
from the Thames to the Hoangho and the Missouri. 
Sir, property and capital are proverbially timid, 
and it is the tendency of the age to submit to op- 
pression rather than encounter the fearful hazard 
of civil war, and the consequences of even success- 
ful revolutions. 


COLLINS STEAMERS. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. J. R. CHANDLER, | 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, j 


In tue Housksor REPRESENTATIVES, 

July 6, 1852. 
The House having under consideration the bill to supply |j 
‘deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending ' 
the 30th June, 1852— - 


Mr. CHANDLER said: Mr. Chairman, I need 
not tell this House that I am specially opposed to 
the patronage which this Government has weakly, 
and as I think wickedly, bestowed upon the city 
of New York, in disregard, and I may .say to 
the injury, of other cities of the Union. I last 
year dwelt with earnestness, and, as it proved, 
with effect, upon the manifest wrong which the 
‘lavish partiality of the Government to New York |! 
had inflicted upon other cities—among others, |. 
that which I in part represent on the floor of this | 
House; and in no one particular has that inju- ; 
dicious preference been manifested more than in 
that of patronage continued to certain steamboat 
lines running from and to New York, in opposi- |! 
tion to other lines owned there or elsewhere in the 
Union, and running in the same trade, and be- || 
‘tween the same ports. Running, I have said, 
‘with these Government-favored steamers—not 
exactly so, Mr. Chairman—but ready to run with 


‘tend to 


| capital, sustained by foreign governmental 
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them, whenever private enterprises can be left 
free to compete with private exertions. 

Against these things, Mr. Chairman, I have 
protested, not only because New York was 
thereby enabled to maintain her swelling port, 
without the investment of ample capital, and 
without the effort of fair competition; but also, 
and especially have I protested, and I do protest 

ainst it, because, inflated with the favor, New 

ork claims all else of national patronage and 
national distinction, and makes the success of her 
constant demands the grounds for augmented 
favoritism; thus improving upon the axiom of 
Scripture, and taking the coat of the Government | 
because it has already possessed itself of the | 
cloak. 

There is a point when governmental favor, 
like parental partiality, rises from an error into a 
crime, because, while it inflates into impracticable 
insolence the object of its favor, it disheartens, | 

ipples, and destrays the neglected rival. The 


cri 
judicious parent will promote his own interest, in- 


dulge his own affection, and secure the success of 
his family, not by lavishing his means upon one 
child to the injury of another, but by the judicious 
distribution of his property among all his sons, to 
enable them to compete with the enterprise of an- 
tagonistic or rival neighbors. 

So, Mr. Chairman, a judicious Government 
will seek to diffuse its favor, if it have favor to 
bestow, upon all portions of its citizens, to enable 
each to give efficacy to its industry, and to enable 
all to contend against the industry and enterprise 


| 


And let me add, that while I ask for the protec- 
tion of home industry, home enterprise, home 
capital, and home independence, I only ask it as 
a temporary encouragement. I do not expect 
that Government is continually to protect the 
same industry and the same investment, or, in- 
deed, any industry and ‘any investment which 
shall not in time acquire strength, gristle, and 


| bone to sustain itself. I am regarding the ‘‘Col- 


lins line of steamers’? as I regard any other 
American effort—any other child of our glorious 
institutions. The child must be sustained until it 
can go alone, and when it has once had its share 
of public support it must stand and move upon its 
own feet, and leave public support and public pro- 
tection to some younger project. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I desire to 
ask my colleague why it is that the Government 


is asked to give a specific sum to certain individ- 


| 
| 
} 


of the people or Government of another country. |, 


And while Í advocate the former, and desire also the 
latter—while I protest in the name of my constit- 
uents against any uses of public funds that shall 

romote centralization on any one city 
against all others in the Union, beyond the advan- 
tages of nature, and the results of well-directed 


enterprise, I advocate such a system of govern- `. 


mental power and legislative competency as shall 


|, enable the citizens of this country, in all enter- 


prises that involve capital and industry, and seek 7 


to eae national and individual benefit, to com- 
pete wit 

of haar shores; and if that enterprise and indus- 
try, and that devotion of capital by foreigners, i 


have one of their points d'appui upon our shores— | 


if England, that almost omnipotent architect of |: 


commercial consequence, centers one foot of her 
mighty compasses in London, and turns the other 
on New York, or any other sity of our Union— 
then, sir, I say it is not for Philadelphia, it is not 
for Boston, not for Baltimore, not for New Or- 
leans, to stand aside, and let our means, our com- 
merce, our trade, our habits of business, be cir- 
cumscribed by English rule, and made subservient 
to British profits. , | 
The amendment now under consideration is a 
proposition to give to a line of steamers now 
already patronized, an additional amount of com- 
pensation for carrying the mail across the Atlantic. 
Various objections are made to this amendment: 
lst. That individuals of New York must be 
more concerned than the public, because they are 
so anxious and clamorous for the means of relief. - 
2d. It is said that it is only a New York enter- | 
prise, and therefore has no claim for support ' 
upon the nation at large. i 


3d. ltis added that no benefit can come from | 
dividing with Great Britain the business of mail |: 


transportation. i 

4th. And that the contest with England as to 
whose steamer shall run the fastest in the race 
across the ocean, is unworthy national engage- 
ment. 

I purpose occupying á few minutes of the time 
of this committee in considering these objections, 
and if it should appear that the premises which 1 
have assumed are correct, and that the Govern- 
ment should sustain her people against the enter- 
prises of foreigners, supported by their own Gov- 
ernment; and if I am successful in showing you 
that the enterprise denominated the ‘‘ Collins 
Line of Steamers” is not a local work; that it is 
of general consequence, and is opposed by foreign 

at- 
ronage, then I shall ask your concurrence in thie i 
roposition to adopt the amendment which the | 


enate has made to the deficiency bill, with regard |: 
ij does that gentleman say upon this floor that does not 


to this line of steamers. 


and outstrip the enterprise and industry ;; 


uals to carry the mails across the ocean, instead 
of giving the service to the lowest bidder, as is 
done everywhere else? I admire the magnanim- 
ity of my colleague in going for New York, and 
I hope the gentlemen from New York will go for 
our Mint; but I do not understand his argument. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the gentleman will sit 
and listen with his usual attention, and exercise 
his usual judgment, he will hear how I answer that 
question. It is very pertinent, and one which 
naturally suggests itself. 

Mr. Chairman, the measure now before the com- 


; mittee, is one that is more strongly recommended 


by the New Yorkers than by any other class of 
citizens. It proposes assistance to an enterprise 
which purports to be of New York origin, and 
New York investment. 

The steamers connected therewith were built 
at New York, are registered at New York, they 
arrive at and depart from New York in fulfillment 
of their transatlantic mission, and they bear upon 
their ample sterns the name of the commercial em- 
porium of the State of New York. 

The incessant clamor of the New York gentle- 
men around the bar of this’ House, and around 
the bars of many other houses of this city, must 


i not, however, be cited in proof that the ‘“ Collins 


line of steamers” is of New York concern alone. 
Nor can the fact that these ocean palaces were 
built, registered in that city, and that they depart 
from and arrive at New York, be admitted as any 
proof that the enterprise which has given them 
existence and sustained them thus far, even with 
considerable pecuniary loss, is of less than na- 
tional importance—less indeed than national direct 
interest, . 

These vessels must be built somewhere, and 


; they must beregistered somewhere,and they must, 
| by the law of the land, have upon them in legible 
‘ characters, their own name and the name of the 
| place at least in which they are registered, and 
i; they must, to compete wit 
‘| taking, have with some of the British steamers 


the British under- 


running between England and the United States, 


, & common port. 


New York, then, was preferred. It is, for such 


; an enterprise, as well chosen as almost any other 


would be—and that the New York people are 
clamorous, does not prove that they alone are in- 
terested, but only that in the habit of constant ap- 
peal for themselves, they but indulge that habit 
when they make prominent their own interests in 
an enterprise which, by investment, character, and 


. results, must be regarded as national, and there- 


fore asking the House to sustain the amendment 


. of the Senate, upon grounds entirely distinct from 
: the claims to patronage in individual efforts against 
: another or rival enterprise of one city more than 


another. . f 
The truth is, sir, that these steamers are national 


not more by their conditional dedication to the 
public service, than by the universality of their 


' ownership. They are not owned alone in New 


York. Philadelphia capital is largely invested 
therein, and if you have heard less of that than 
of New York interest, it is simply because Phila- 
delphia is always less clamorous than New York 
for justice to her interest. 

There are a few points in the remarks of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Brecxin- 
RIDGE) which struck me forcibly—as, indeed, what 
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deserve and receiveattention? The honorable gen- 
tleman, in his speech, referred to the contest between 
the Cunard and Collins lines as an antagonism be- | 
tween manand man, and he spoke of such rivalry |, 
as “‘ therudecontest of commerce.” Thehonorable |; 
gentleman mistakes the matter entirely. There is `: 
no contest between man and man. If there were, - 
or if between company and company, I should say, ` 
“stand aside, fair play, and no favor.” 1 will 
never ask odds for an American against any other 
man, nor ask odds for an American company 
againsta British company. But when an Eng- 
lishman comes into our very ports, and under the 
noses of our merchants sits down and plans his 
voyage to take our commerce, and throws into '| 
our faces the Treasury of the British Crown, I say | 
we have but one alterkative—either to relinquish | 
all contest, or to make that contest equal by back- | 
ing the American ship against the British-backed ' 
concern. The affair, sir, is not the rude contest of - 
commerce—it is the artful enterprise of a nation, | 
that, having eaten the life out of India, Ireland, 
and Portugal, comes now with vampire appetite 
to fasten upon our limbs and glut itself upon the 
life-blood of our commerce. | 
The appeal of the honorable gentleman to the i! 
| 
| 


Democrats of this House, against the provisions | 


of the amendment under-consideration, was most 
painful to my ears. Has party discipline been 
made so efficient that it may be invoked against 
the experiment which we are trying of ocean 
steam navigation? And is it to be a part of the | 
principles of the progressive party that it is to 
check the growing enterprise of our country? Is 
Democracy destructive? I know a portion of it 
is; but is the Democracy in which that gentleman | 
shares of the iconoclastic kind, that destroys the | 
images of all that is great in commercial enterprise, 

and all that is brilliant in mercantile possession ? 

When honorable gentlemen are thinking about 

withdrawing the public patronage from the trans- | 
atlantic steamers, let them pause and think what | 
are the destinies of that net-work of steamers with |; 
_ which Great Britain overlays the great oceans. 
Does he not see that at this moment that far- 
reaching and over-reaching Power is appointing 
steamers to reach her Eastern possessions by the į 
way of the Isthmus of Darien, and that she feels 

that, with the decay of her commerce in the In- 

dies is the weakening of her grasp on the trident 

of the ocean? Does the honorable gentleman 

forget the great political truth, that the Power 
which commands the commerce of the East, com- 
mands the ocean, is the mistress of the sea, and 
therefore the arbitrator, if not the ruler of the 
world? England sees this, and, awakening to |; 
the truth at the time when her own domination 
seemed to wane, she seizes upon ocean steam, 
and quickens individual enterprise by national 
patronage till she can reassert her supremacy 
and reconstitute herself as the law-giver of trade; 

and the honorable gentleman appeals to the De- 

mocracy of the country to allow Great Britain to 

reassume her dominant position. Nay, sir, he 

turned to the Whigs with an imploring, half- 

hoping appeal. I, sir, turn to no party, no sec- 

tion; I lay the case before this committee as 

before American Representatives, representing 

Americans, and I shall prosecute my argument 

upon the broad ground of national good; and if 
any member of this committee points me to a | 
plank in any platform whatsoever, I point him, | 
sir, to the ark of our national covenant, and tell | 
him to leave those perishable materials, and their 
petty, temporary offices, and to stand by the 
country, its Constitution, and its means of true ' 
independence. 

Reference is made to the terms offered by other 
eompanies to carry the mails between New York |; 
and other ports of this country. Of that I have |! 
very little to say. If the United States has made 
acontract with steamboat proprietors to carry the 
mail, where there exists only individual competi- || 
tion, as with the California lines, that contract || 
must be fulfilled in letter and in spirit; not one jot j 
or tittle must fail on the part of the Government; |! 
the faith and honor of a republic must be kept as |! 
sacred and as immaculate as those of a monarch, | 
And we must even make someallowances for short- || 
comings in the contractors. Though in all their 
home contracts, let it be remembered, Mr. Chair- | 
man, the Government patronage is interposed be- 
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troops, and speed to overtake an enemy, or to 
escape from superiorforce. I need not argue this, 
tain that now rival cities, as well as rival mer- |; sir; it is evident, that in any war in which our 
chants, ask to share the favor, or failing in that, | country may be engaged, she will have need of 
ask that their enterprise may not be weakened by || just such vessels as these; and very recently Great 
the partiality of the National Government to a | Britain has made use of her right to some of the 


tween rival American concerns; or if, when first 
exercised, only one claimant is presented, it is cer- 


| that country; it is thus that she fosters and 


favored company or a favored city. . i! ocean mercantilesteamers of the character of those 
But even in these riva! claims, Mr. Chairman, 
you find the benefit of pecuniary protection; the 


_ réad is open, the enterprise is found practicable, 
` and the Government, a kind mother, has nursed, 


and encouraged, and established a trade which 
now invites and rewards competition; and so soon 
as the expiration or violation of contract will war- 
rant the step, let the field of domestic enterprise 
be thrown open to domestic competition. But, 
sir, what is done in, and for these lines, is not for 
us now to define or to defend. It is with Couiins’s 


LINE alone that we are concerned; and I repeat it, 


sir, it is with that line as opposed to and opposed 
by the Cunard line, sustained by British govern- 
mental patronage, in our own waters,and waging a 


, warfare upon American enterprise, even in the 
, markets of the continent of Europe, underbidding 
| for freight, when Collins’s ships are there, and un- 


derrating the American means when they are ab- 
sent. 
This is all true, Mr. Chairman, but it is not all 


the truth. When the American steamer is to de- . 


part on the same day with the British, the sea- 
coast of the continent is secured with steam tugs 
to bring freight tothe British boats. From Havre 


jito Liverpool; from Antwerp, Brémen, Haven, :' 
ii I repeat it, sir, if the Collins steamers were in the 


Hamburg, and other ports along and down the 
coast, bringing it, sir, free of freight when the 
American steamer is to depart, but making a high 
charge for these freights when the United States 


‘interposes no competition. It is thus that the 


British Government provides for the commerce of 
ro- 
tects her trade; it is thus that she has placed her- 
self in the position she now occupies; and it is 
thus that she will maintain and elevate that posi- 
tion against the United States, if we neglect the 


, Means presented to place ourselves in the com- 


manding position which all circumstances, but our 
want of liberality, present. 
In the first six years under Cunard the Gov- 


ernment of Great Britain received for postage 


alone seven millions eight hundred and thirty-six 


| thousand eight hundred dollars, ($7,836,800;) 


and they paid in that time to Cunard 


rp ; $2,550,000; 
thus realizing a net revenue to 


the Government of 


| $5,286,000. 


Now, the Cunard steamers crossed the Atlan- 


'; the Government. 


" of the Collins line, to convey her troopsand other- 


wise to assist in an expedition against Rangoon. 
The slow, lumbering process of other times will 
not now avail. Celerity is as important as num- 
bers; indeed, it supplies the place of numbers, and 
the power that can present and remove its forces 
the soonest, has the victory, and hereafter our 
own harbors and sea-ports must, in time of war, 
look to railroads to convey troops for their defense, 
and to steamships and locomotive batteries to de- 
fend the point assailed. 

One other view must be taken of this question 
of war steamers. If the time should ever arrive 
' (and we see that it has arrived in Great Britain) 


|| when any of these steamers should bq needed for 
:| war purposes by our Government, it will be for 
| that Government then to decide how much cheaper 


they will be supplied to her than could be those 
| which she should build: Unfortunately, itis with 
'| Government war vessels as it is with horses—the 
' cost of keeping them a short time far exceeds the 
cost of purchase. And while these Collins steam- 
ers may be placed in active service in a few days, 
and at an expense of $20,000 apiece, it would cost 
ten times $20,000 for the Government to keep 
them six months waiting for the demands of war. 


service for the Government, (now awaiting war 
vessels,) they would cost $2,000,000 a year; and 
l if in the navy-yard, they would cost $500,000 
a year. 
he fact that the calculations of the owners of 
the Collins line were incorrect is cited here against 
| their requests for additional aid, as if mistakes of 
this kind were not incident to such a concern far 
more likely to occur against themselves than 
against the Government, because of the earnest- 
ness of the company to connect themselves with 
ut mistakes of this kind are 
not unusual. In 1836 Great Britain received pro- 
posals to carry these transatlantic mails. But in 
the attempt to fulfill the contract Cunard ’s company 
‘brokedown. It is the first step which costs, Mr. 
‘Chairman. In 1839 Cunard took the contract for 
., £85,000 per annum. The next year it was found 
‘| necessary to increase the payment to £110,000 
|| per annum. And with the compensation of 


|p 
| $550,000 a year Cunard failed, and went into bank- 


tic eighty-four times, and Collins’s only forty; of |! ruptcy. The Government of Great Britain then 


course, the British steamers carried double the 


number of mails, and received a much greater ex- : 
And, I may add, that the British . 


cess of postage. 
Government, in the Post Office Department, took 
pains to secure to the Cunard steamers all the ad- 
vantages possible, refusing to send any letters by 
the Collins steamers unless the letter should be 
specially marked for one of these steamers by name, 
even hough the Collins steamer was to leave 
Liverpool first. The difference between the number 


; of trips of the two lines will not be so great if this 


amendment should pass. In thet event, which I 


confidently predict, the Cunard line will draw off | 
| three of their steamers, and thus divide the labor 


and the profits. 

I did not design, sir, to refer to that part of the 
understanding between the contracting parties, 
which regards these steamers as resorts of our 
Navy Department in case of war; but the honor- 
able gentleman from Kentucky has chosen to refer 
thereto, and to express a doubt whether they are 
suited for that purpose, and to deny that any sum 


: Jess than $100,000 will render them fit. Sir, the 
steamers of the Collins line are better, stronger, - 
| more nearly approaching the war standard than 

ithe contract required, and when they passed | 
from the builder’s hands, they were pronounced ` 


by the proper officers fit for war service, of course 
with such additions and alterations in various ways 
as about $20,000 would supply. The argument 


of the gentleman from Kentucky is against the | 


sufficiency of these steamers as war vessels. As 
batteries, sir, they may not be equal to some others, 


| but there are many uses for steamers in war, to 


which these vessels may be applied ; for which they 
are adapted beyond all others. Capacity to carry 


increased the compensation to £145,000 per an- 

num; which sum was continued until 5th April, 

1852, when, in consequence of the increase in the 

j size of the steamers—I call the attention of the 

i committee to that fact—the Government gave 

i| about £171,000, or more than $855,000 per annum. 

The size of the ships was deemed of consequence 

to the British Government, and it is worth taking 
into consideration here. : 

Cunard’s line has seven steamers, with an ag- 

| gregate tonnage of 12,282, making eighty-five 

trips a year, or the working of 145,750 tons, for 


': gate tonnage of 13,702, and under 
'. tract crossin, 


© curred in the plan; and thus the Collins 
| 
i; company to run between St. 


which the exact payment is $856,871, or $5 75 


‘' per ton. 


: Collins’s line has four steamers, with an aggre- 
resent con- 
g the Atlantic fifty-two times a year, 
‘and thus takes across the Atlantic 30,000 tons 
‘more than Cunard, with his seven ships; for 
which service Collins will receive, if the amend- 


` ment before us should pass, the sum of $858,000, 


or $4 82 a ton, being less, by twenty per cent., 
. than the amount paid by Great Britain to Cunard. 
| By his first contract, Collins was to make forty 
` voyages. And on the 15th of last November the 
whole number of voyages was completed, and 
nothing remained to be done until the 1st of May, 
1852. The Postmaster General then wrote to 

: Mr. Collins directing him to make six more round 
trips, for which he should receive a pro rata com- 
pensation; and the Secretary of the Navy con- 
Tine on 


_ the Ist of May had completed the trips. 

“ But why,” it is asked by the honorable gentle- 

“ why not accept the propesiaen of thenew 
ohn’sand Galway ?” 


; man, 
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When that company shall have been established 
and proved itself competent to the fulfillment of its 
high promises, then will be the time to relinquish 
another to go to that. Who shall sa 
Galway enterprise will not prove more disastrous 
than the Collins line threatens to be? And then, 
after yielding up one glorious acheme, one real, 
national means of contest, we shall have either to 
apply additional funds, or to yield again to Brit- 
ish superiority. Nay, Mr. Chairman, are you 
satisfied, is the honorable gentleman who pro- 
pounded the question, “ Why not accept the Gal- ' 
way proposition?” is he satisfied that that is bet- | 
ter than the route and line now used? I am not. 
The Commissioners of the British Admiralty are 
not. Those sharp-seeing’ officers discover at the 
mouth of the Galway harbor a number of low 
rocks, called ‘‘ bull heads,” that render it most 
dangerous to approach that place with a westerly 
wind. And with such dangerous objects to guard 
that coast, they recommend Cape Clear and the 
harbor of Cork as more easily accessible under all 
circumstances. I do not wish to see Brother Jona- 
than beat his brains out against thase bull heads. 


that the | 


: vari 


I leave to the honorable gentleman who propounds '; 


the question the duty and labor of deciding how 
we are to manage between St. John’s and Hali- 
fax, and between Halifax and the United States. 


There is nothing yet in the Galway proposition to | 


divert this country from the existing route, which 
is practicable, and on which we can beat the Brit- 
ish. ‘The cheaper offer of Galway,” says the 
gentleman. Sir, we have had enough of cheap 
contracts. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret as much as any one the 
necessity which drive this company hither, and 
forces us upon our national pride; and I regret it 
so much, that I desire to have no repetition of the , 
appeal. Let us do the work well now, and secure | 
the triumph while we can, and while it will bea 
profit as well as a victory. 

In referring to the amount appropriated to enable 
these Collins steamers to carry the mails, we must 
not forget to deduct therefrom the amount received 
for postage; and still further we must consider the 
fact, most important in its bearing upon the view 
which I would have you take of the question, viz: 
that the difference of appropriation and receipts is 
annually diminishing, and ere long, it is evident 
the investment we make will become one of profit ` 
to the nation; pecuniarily so, as well as in other 
ways. 

he protection which you have given, and 
which we now ask Congress to increase, operates | 
as almost all other protection which Congress has 
extended to home industry and home capital; it 
daily reduces the cost of the work, and thus en- 
ables the people of this country to be more and 
more inde eadeni of the Government and people | 


of the Old World. And I have no hesitancy in || 
saying, that while I expect that many honorable |; 


members of the House will vote for this amend- | 
ment upon grounds different from these which I 
assume, and will satisfy themselves and others 
with a course of argugent different from that 
which I adopt, yet I regard the spirit in which 
this amendment is presented, as of that true char- , 
acter which seeks to interpose the shield of gov- 
ernmental protection between the efforts and ` 
schemes of the people of this country, and the ; 
plans sustained by the institutions and govern- 
mental patronage of foreign countries; and I shall . 
vote for this amendment with the same cheerful- 
ness if not upon the same grounds with which I 
shall, if I have an opportunity, vote to give pro- | 
tection to home industry, in addition to that now 
enjoyed by the tariff of 1846. 
Sir, I go for my country in all that goes for her | 
honor, her comfort, her prosperity, her independ- : 
ence; and whether a ten cent pocket-handkerchief | 


ora half a million of dollars steamer be the point || 


upon which the question of Great Britain or the | 
nited States may turn, I go for the United States 
against the world: 

_ I desire, Mr. Chairman, to divest this proposi- į 
tion of every appearance of monopoly which has | 
been charged upon it, and to protect it in the en- 
larged view of a national enterprise to which it is 
entitled. The amount asked for, if given, is not 
to sustain the Collins company against any other 
company, nor one American interest against an- 
other. I have shown that, I appeal, and shall 
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appeal, to national pride, which is certainly con- 
cerned in the maintenance of the Collins line 
against the Cunard line. I appeal to general cu- 
pudity, which may have a gratification in the 
rate of freight consequent on the establish- 
ment of the Collins line, making an aggregate 
saving of five times the extra amount of support 
solicited. I appeal to the principle of national 
economy—and it must be pleased at a prospect 


which supplies the country with war steamers of `; 
the kind, most to be needed, and when needed, at ` 


a cost which involves only the building, and not 
the maintenance of the ships. I appeal directly, 
plainly, openly, to that American feeling which 
manifests its gratification at every result that ex- 
hibits American superiority, from the reaping 


| 


machine at the crystal palace, to the ocean pal- . 


aces of Collins’s line. 
Notwithstanding the kind of objection to the 
plan which this amendment is intended to sup- 
ort, I imagine that there are in this House of 
epresentatives of the American people not many 


' who really think that it is of no consequence ` 
', whether Great Britain or the United States con- || 


veys the mails across the Atlantic. Sometimes 
these abstract views have a specious bearing, and 
obtain a momentary triumph. But the American 
citizen who can deliberately sit down in the con- 
viction that if the mails are conveyed as rapidly, 
it is of no consequence to him who conveys 


‘ them—is ripe for the conclusion, that if he is per- 
sonally safe under the Government, it is of no | 
consequence whether our own people or the Gov- ` 


ernments of Europe supply its rulers. 

The distance between supplying our steam 
conveyances and furnishing our rulers, is undoubt- 
edly very great; but in a philosophic view, Mr. 
Chairman, not greater than that between the seed 
time and the harvest. Let any nation commence 
furnishing another with the conveniences, and 


i wit 


| 
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British Parliament, a proof that it was of national 
interest, and connected with national honor. 
Honorable gentlemen must not underrate the 
importance of the capability of a vessel to beat in 
“a race.” Itis the power to overtake a retreating 
foe, the ability to escape from a superior force, 
The vessel that can come from Liverpool to New 


| York in one day legs than any other ship, can, in 


the event of war, overhaul any ship to which it 
may give chase, or can escape from any force 
which it is deemed imprudent to contend. 
Let not that be overlooked. : 

In July, 1812, the frigate Constitution, under 
the command of Captain Isaac Hull, was descried 
by a British fleet, on the eastern coast of Massa- 
chusetts. That ship, sir, which stood the brunt 
of the whole of the war afterwards, seemed then 
destined to be`the first maritime martyr of that 
war, to consummate on the ocean the evils and 
disgrace which had been begun and continued on 
the frontier. Ships-of-the-line, frigates, sloops, 
and tenders were rather a formidable sight for a 


', single frigate; to fight would have been impossible, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


t 
i 
1 


she soon acquires a monopoly of the necessaries , 


of life; and he must be blind that does not see the 
intimate relations which exist between the failure 
of our people to meet the first great step of Eng- 


‘land to monopolize our ocean commerce, and their 


yielding all to the superior backing which indi- 


' vidual British efforts receive from the British 


Government. 

Step by step that great, that artful and specious 
Government is gaining on our country. Port 
after port is opened to her trade. 


while this is going on, and she has New York 
and Boston as the depôts of her shipping that 
carries the American mail, she is demanding re- 
ciprocal trade with Canada, and is thrusting her 
fingers wherever else an opening seems to sug- 
est the success of additional efforts. 

r. Chairman, when she thrusts her fingers thus 
into the American trade, to teach her the fate and 
punishment of Milo; and not the smallest effort 
which Great Britain has made is this of the 


| steamers. 


< Hitherto the Americans have beaten the British 


Manufacture | 
|| after manufacture is yielding to her demands; and 


I desire, || 


in the beauty of their ships, in the elegance of ac- ; 


į commodation, and, most of all, most galling to the 
British, most gratifying to American pride, they |; 


have begn the conquerors in point of time in that 
great measure of locomotive success. 
Now, I know it is said that this whole contest 


is “a boat race across the Atlantic,” (it was so : 


said with a sneer by an honorable Senator,) and 
therefore unworthy the consideration of our na- 
tional councils. 


It is something more than a ‘‘ boat race,” sir, | 


much more; but even if it were not, if it was only 


sideration, and our liberal support. 
is national is unworthy of us. 
is only a ‘‘boat race?”? That race, sir, may be- 
come of vast national consequence. You recollect 
the interest, sir, which was manifested in En Jand, 
some months since, in the race between the Å mer- 


acter. It was not the excitement of a foot race, 
or a horse race. It was not the amount of money 
at issue, but the extent of reputation involved; and 
when the American triumphed, (and the Amer- 
icans always will triumph when fair play is in- 
sured,) then, sir, the matter was deemed of con- 
sequence enough to occupy the attention of the 


+ she is to remain inferior. 


ij to settle the question of superiority in that single || 
particular, it would still be worthy our special con- : 
Notlfing that | 
But supposing it | 


| 
| 


F 


{ 


to strike would have been a terrible beginning of 
the war on the sea. There was but one course 
left, and that was to escape. The energy of the 
officers and crew of the ship, and her fleetness 
saved her, saved the good old Constitution to 
ther from our waters the harvest of glory reaped 
in the battle with the Guerrier, the Java, and the 
Cyane and the Levant. Sir, the “boat race,” in 
which the United States ship Constitution won the 
cup, was of as much consequence, and as full of 
glory to the nation, as was the battle in which the 
ritish fleet was destroyed on the lakes. 

Sir, there is a “boat race” going on now be- 
tween the clippers of our Atlantic cities, and the 
merchant ships of Great Britain, and I need not 
tell this House, that the American clippers are 
everywhere distancing their competitors, and in- 
dividual profit, and national credit are resulting 
therefrom. 

Sir, the carrying trade between China and Great 


. Britain is now much in the hands of the owners of 


the American clipper-built ships. i 

The “ boat race,” then, is of national conse- 
quence, and England, that has styled herself the 
mistress of the seas, stands aghast at the fact, that 


| her pleasure yachts, in which speed is the great 
; desideratum, are out-run by the pleasure boats of 


the United States, while her national ships are 
crowded from her own docks by American mer- 
chantmen, that come to bring to the British ports 
the goods of the British merchant. 9 
Mr. Chairman, do you think that Great Britain 
does not see that the same ingenuity and interests 
which construct a yacht and a merchant ship to 
out-sail others, may be applied to ships-of-war, 
and that the sovereignty of the ocean may be de- 


‘| rived from the speed of a sail-boat or steamers? 


Mr. Chairman, let me urge upon tbis House the 


| dangers of neglecting whatever may be the-instru- 
: ment d? national contest. Superiority may be con- 


ceded for a time, in what it takes time to complete, 
but no nation will wisely and willingly admit that 
No matter on what the 
stake is set for national contest, it is of national 


: import that victory should be achieved. 


Is it in arts? Genius and science will lend their 
owers with patriotic devotion to insure superior- , 
ity. Is it inarms? Courage, skill, and daring will 
seek to snatch the palm of victory. Is it in hu- 
manity and its benevolent schemes? The heart, 
while it yields admiration to the efforts of others, 
will seek to procure the crown to itself. In com- 
merce, in agriculture, in all that gives wealth, dig- 
nity, confidence, and superiority to a nation, let 
us encourage our own people to take the lead. 
And let us not despise the spirit which fixes a na- 
tion’s interests, and exercisesa nation’s energies in 
the combat for swiftness in steamships. 
Sir, if Great Britain presents that as the test of 
superiority, as the cause of national combat, let us 


| accept the gage and do the battle, assured 
ican yacht and the British vessel of the same char- |; 


“That when the fight becomes a chase, 
He wins the fight who wins the race.” 


Í ask, Mr. Chairman, for the means of victor 
to American exertions here. Since the Britis 
merchant has confessed that he cannot compete 
with those of the United States, without the pat- 
ronage of the British Government, and since the 
British Government have seen the policy of grant- 
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ing that patronage, 
osile Embera of is House, will not, [am sure, 
gee the American merchant succumb for want of 
a little po e from the American Government. 
Let 

size of her ships; let France excel Austria in the 
discipline of her armies, and Russia outrate Hol- 
land in the extent of her territory, and each Eu- 
ropean nation be superior in some respect to any 
and every other European power. But oh, let— 
nay, not tef—oh, help our own beloved Republic 
to excel them in all. Let themclaimand deserve, 
each of them, some superiority among themselves. 
But let pregminence in all that is good and great 
be the prerogative of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENCY—COLLINS STEAMERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. STANTON, 
OF OHIO, ° 
in toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 6, 1852. 

The House baving under consideration the bill to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
the 30th Juue, 1852— 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: [ ask the attention of the com- 
mittee for a short time, toa few remarks which 
I desire to submit on the subject of the appropria- 
tion in the bill now before us, for the Collins line 
of steamers from New York to Liverpool. Before 

roceeding to the consideration of this subject, 

owever, I desire to return my thanks to the gen- 
teman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] for the 
speech delivered by him on Saturday. And I am 
under special obligations to him for his construc- 
tion of General Scott’s letter of acceptance. 

‘The Whigs of Ohio, and especially that portion 
of them who are opposed to the measures of com- 
promise passed by the last Congress, were in- 
clined to take a different view of it, and to regard 
that letter as an approval of those measures. And 
I entertained strong fears that he would lose many 
votes on that ground. 

But the gentleman’s high reputation for candor 
and intelligence will give great weight to his con- 
struction of that letter, and remove the only objec- 
tion which thousands of the voters of Ohio had to 
supporting General Scott. AndI can assure him 
that special pains will be taken to inform them of 
his views on that subject. Ihave never had any 


serious doubt about the vote of Ohio in the ap-. 


proaching presidential election. But whatever 
doubt there might have been on that subject, is 
entirely removed by the gentleman’s speech. 
And whatever influence it may have elsewhere, 
it will secure to General Scott the fifty-eight elec- 
toral votes of Ohio and New York. It may aid 
in securing the electoral votes of Georgia and Ala- 
bama to General Pierce, though I had always sup- 
posed they were certain for him without ig, Gen- 


have votes enough elsewhere to elect him. 

I also noticed in yesterday morning’s papers, a 
sort of “ Pronunciamiento,” signed by the gentle- 
men from Georgia, and sundry other gentlemen 
belonging to the same political organization, an- 
nouncing their determination not to support Gen- 
eral Scott, for reasons substantially the same as 
those contained in his speech, and adopting his 


construction of General Scott’s letter of accept- . 


ance. So much the better. ‘‘ Personally, I have 


no objections, but, on the contrary, I am glad to ` 


seeit.” But gentlemen have not astonished us by 
this declaration. We never expected you to sup- 
port General Scott. 
Convention, not by a Union State-Rights Conven- 
tion. 1 know you sent delegates there to control 
the deliberations of the Convention; and having 
failed in that, you repudiate the nominations, as 
we always supposed you would. 

1 should just as soon have expected a pronun- 
ciamiento from you, (Mr. Sruart, of Michigan, 
being in the chair,) and any ten or a dozen men 
on that side of the House, as from the gentlemen 
who signed this paper. We had just as much 
reason to expect you to support General Scott as 
any of these gentlemen, and I think a little more; 
for I am told there is a good deal of caving in 
amongst the Democracy of Michigan. 

I believe there is not one of the gentlemen who 


ngland excel France in the number and ` 


, they 


He was nominated by a Whig ` 


pee: Mr. Chairman, the hon- '| have signed this document that have pretended | 
t 


Í to act with the Whig party for some two or three 
years past. They have all joined another polit- 
ical organization. i 


that the Whig party of this country has not been 
swallowed up by the Constitutional Union party 
of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. That that 
party cannot control and govern the Whig party 
of the Union, and, as that party has, as I sup- 
pose, performed its office by making comfortable 
rovision for some of its leading members, ! think 
it -might as well disband, and let its remaining 
members make their peace with Young America 
and Progressive Democracy upon the best terms 
can. And as gentlemen are about taking 
their leave of us—and I entertain none other than 
the kindest personal feelings towards each of them 
—I have only to say “ Bon voyage” to you, gen- 
tlemen, one and all. 
As to the two gentlemen from Tennessee who 
have signed the codicil to the last will of these 
gonfleman I presume the public were prepared 
or it from their previous course. I very much re- 
gret the course they have taken, and still hope they 

: may reconsider their determination. I may as 
well avail myself of this occasion, to state what I 
believe to be the true position of the great body 
of the Whigs of the free States in relation to 
these compromise measures. They were opposed 
to their passage. The struggle which preceded 
their passage was long, arduous, and bitter. The 
result was only another instance of the superiority 
of the trained and disciplined forces of the South, 
over the undisciplined forces of the North. 

From the organization of the Government, the 
South has been represented on this floor by old, 
tried, erperiented, and veteran statesmen, thor- 
oughly skilled in parliamentary tactics and strat- 
egy, and fully aware of the effect of denunciation 
and bravado upon the new and inexperienced 
members from the North. 


The North has, for many years past, at the | 


commencement of each Congress, sent here a raw 
and undisciplined crew, ignorant of the compli- 
cated rules and usages of this House, and when- 


ever a sectional controversy has arisen, this North- `` 


ern force has uniformly divided,‘and fled, panic 
stricken, before the trained forces and loud de- 

‘nunciations of members from the South. 
The papie of the North have no. right to com- 

| plain o 

consequence of their own folly. But after these 
' measures had passed, the general feeling amongst 
the Whigs of Ohio was, that it would be unwise 
to make any effort to disturb them. Itis true that 
they submitted with reluctance. Some of these 
i; Measures contained provisions which they could 
| not approve. But all intelligent men saw, that 
any effort to alter or repeal them for years to come 
| would fail. The people were tired, worn out, ex- 


| hausted, and sick of sectional agitation and strife. 
eral Scott does not need them, as he is sure to ` p 
': gress and the nation. 


Other great interests required the attention of Con- 


the Whigs of Ohio was, that as these measures 
were passed, and no question of a sectional char- 
_ acter was likely to arise for many years to come, 
_ that Congress would turn its attention to she many 
important and practical questions that demanded 
consideration and action, and that past controver- 
sies might be buried in silence and oblivion. And 
I undertake to say now, that at the opening of the 
` present session of Congress the compromise meas- 

ures were just as safe from any alteration or re- 
i peal from the North, during the next four years, 
as the Decalogue. 

Ifa different state of feeling exists now, the 
` friendg of these compromise measures have them- 
selves, and nobody else, to blame for it. 
' result of their foolish and ill-timed efforts to force 
from us an expression of approval, which they will 
never get. I know gentlemen say, if we do not 
wish to agitate, we ought to say so. My answer 
is, you have no right to ask us the question. If 
we keep silence, that is all, and more than you 
have any right to claim. We feel humiliated 
enough by our defeat in that contest, and are not 
in the humor to be browbeaten and domineered 
| over about it. We shall give you no securities to 
| keep the peace; and if that is the price which you 
| demand from the Whigs of Ohio as the condition 


| 
| 


i! of your adherence to the Whig party, and your |! 
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And gentlemen may as well understand now, ': 


the result. Iltisa necessary and legitimate |; 


And the hope and desire of ` 


It isthe : 


Ho or Reps. 


‘Ohio. 


support of its candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency, the sooner you leave us the 
better, for you will never get it. 

Mark it! We do not demand a candidate who 
is opposed to these compromise measures. We 
make no objection to supporting a candidate who 

‘is in favor of them, provided he will accept our 
support, and recognize us as Whigs, notwith- 
standing our difference of opinion on that subject. 
We do not regard the opinion of our candidate for 
the Presidency in regard to these compromise 
measures as of the least practical consequence. 

We have not the remotest idea that there will 
be any serious effort to alter or repeal them during 
his term of office, unless it comes from the South. 
And we are willing to let Congress take care of 
any propane that may come from that quarter, 
and shall expect the President to give his approval 
to any proposition that may pane that body. 

This is our position. e wish it distinctly 
understood. Weare asking no alteration or re- 

| peal of the compromise measures. We are not 

| agitating this question, nor proposing to do so. 

e present to the Whigs of the South a candi- 

| date for the Presidency known to be opposed to 

'| the agitation of this subject: whose fidelity to the 
| Constitution and the Union has been tried and 

proved upon a hundred victorious battle-fields, 
‘and by a long life spent in the service of his 
‘country. 

You refuse to unite with us, and propose to go 
over to the common enemy, or get up a sectional 
organization, upon the sole ground that we re- 
fused to give securities to keep the peace. 

I know you say, yours is a national party, and 
I believe you have christened it the ‘* Consti- 

jtutional Union party.” <A ‘rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” You are none the 
less a sectional Pay because you assume a na- 

‘| tional cognomen. Very well, gentlemen. 1 hope 

|| you have counted the cost, and are ready to meet 

'| the issue. 


We'll “ meet you at Philippi.” 

I now leave this subject, and as it is the first, I 
' hope it will be the last time, I shall ever allude to 
it in this Hall. 

Mr. POLK. I understand the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Stanron] to state that the State which 
he in part represents will give General Scotta large 
muong in the election in November next. 

i r. STANTON. About 20,000. 
i Mr. POLK. I wish to know of the gentleman 
‘| from Ohio whether, in supporting General Scott, 
i| they adopt the resolutions and platform laid down 
Ry the Convention at Baltimore which nominated 
him? 
Mr. STANTON. Iwillanswerthat. Formy 
| own part, I see no treason in the platform. Ido 
not find anything specially objectionable to a Na- 

tional Whig, and which he may not indorse. I 

do not take it because it was laid down by the 

Whig National Convention. If thereis anything 
: in it which does not meet my approbation, or if 
there is anything which ought not to be there, I 
de not hold that my ju@yment should be bound 

y it. 
Mr. POLK. DoI understand the gentleman 
i from Ohio to state that General Scott stands upon 
‘the platform adopted at Baltimore, and that he 
sustains him upon that basis? 
Mr. STANTON. I have said already I was 
strongly apprehensive, before these speeches and 
; this pronunciamiento, that General Scott mightlose 
: many votes in Ohio, from the apprehension that 
his letter was an approval of the platform; but as 
we have high authority for saying that it is not 


such, I think it will secure him a large number of 


votes. ; 

Mr. POLK. It seems difficult to get the gen- 
: tleman to answer the question I put to him. Do 
‘ you approve or disapprove the platform at Balti- 
more? I am only asking the gentleman a ques- 
‘tion, and it seems difficult to get an answer. 

Mr. STANTON. If I had been making a 
platform, I would not have made one exactly like 
1t 


' Mr. POLK. Do you approve or disapprove it? 
Mr. STANTON. There are some things in it 
‘I do not a 

Mr. P 
sa 


Mr. STANTON. I will insist upon my time. 


prove: 
K. Does the gentleman desire to 


- 
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Before proceeding to the remarks I desire to sub- ji 
mit upon the subject of the Collins line, I wish to |: 
reply to a remark or two made by the gentleman | 
from Texas [Mr. Howarp] in support of it. He i: 
made a remark, which I have seen before, that | 
these expenses will be defrayed by the postage `. 
receipts; and yet, in a moment afterwards, he ad- | 
mits that these very same lines have left the Gov- | 
ernment a debt of over a million and a half of dol- 
lars. But supposing it be true that prospectively 
the receipts from postage might pay an enor- 
mous compensation for the transportation of the 
mail: would that be an argument for giving it? 
Are not the receipts from the postage a portion of 
the revenue of the Government? If the receipts ‘ 
of postage will be more than a fair compensa- 
tion for the transportation of the mail, should ` 
you not reduce the rates of postage, and not tax 
the correspondence at an enormous expense be- 
yond what you can get it carried for? That is 
an answer to that question, I think. One remark 
made by the gentleman from Texas was, that we | 
have now twenty-four mail steamers, costing a 
little over a million and a half of dollars beyond 
the amount received from the postage. Any gen- | 
tleman, upon hearing that remark, wold take it | 
for granted that we owned these twenty-four mail |. 
steamers. We do not own a dollar of stock in į; 
one of these steamers. They belong to compa- 
nies which run these lines. If we get them, we 
will have to buy them at a valuation. It is idle, | 
then, to undertake to argue this matter. Itis a | 
mere speculation. The gentleman from Texas 
says it is no monapoly, and he gives us a defini- ; 
tion of monopoly. confess myself wholly at | 
. a loss to comprehend what constitutes.a monop- 
oly, if the service which is to be performed for the | 
public is given out to a favorite bidder, without 
competition, at his own price is not a monopoly. |, 
{ desire further to understand, if anything more | 
is necessary to create a monopoly in the apti A | 
ing of freight and pássengers, but to grant su 
sidies to such vessels, in such sums as d 
enable them to underbid all other vessels in trans- |: 


portation of passengers and freight. That is about `: 
as effectual a mode of creating a monopoly in the 

oreign commerce of this country as cou be well ` 
imagined—as great a monopoly as it was under | 
the British Government, when they farmed out : 
the revenues of the crown to particular individuals, 
and gave them the exclusive right to trade in par- 
ticular commodities? 

There is another remark of the gentleman from 
Texas, which Í wish to notice, and which calls for | 
special attention. dit peals to the cotton growers ! 
and the grain grow¢# here, and he advocates this 
appropriation as a means of getting cheap freight. 

ow is this? Is it true that we are to fasten upon 
the National Treasury a part of the expense of | 
the transportation of cotton? Is that what gentle- 
men desire? I would like to know of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, if he expects to have vessels 
which shall draw subsidies from the National 
Treasury, that the cotton growers of Mis country | 
may receive all the benefit in the diminished freight | 
upon cotton? {f wish it known all over the coun- 
try, if that be the object. I submit that the whole | 
doctrine is unsound. The gentleman from Penn- | 
sylvania, (Mr. Caanpuer,] in his argument upon | 
this subject, urges upon us that we ought to sus- |: 
tain this Collins line, and make this appropriation, 
because the British Government sustained the 
Cunard line by an appropriation. I should have | 
been obliged to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | 
if he had informed us, upon reliable data, what the 
British Government paid the Cunard steamers 
per trip. My information is, that they are paid |, 
$14,000 per trip. The price that is paid Collins, 
1s $19,250. Then I want to know, if we pay to 
our vessels already the sum of four or five thou- 
sand dollars per trip more than is paid to the Cu- 
nard line, whether further subsidies are necessary 
to maintain a competition with British steamers? 

Well, the gentleman from Pennsylvania tells us 
that opr contract with the Collins line must be 
fulfilled to the letter. I should like to know who 
proposes to violate it. This is not a question 
about complying with the existing contract, but it 
18 a question about doubling the present compen- 
sation provided by the contract, and fixed by the 
gentlemen themselves without competition. 

Mr. Chairman, in reply to the argument of the | 
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: proposition. 


| $33,600 fer trip, in lieu of the present allowance, the sum 


; mail from New York to Liverpool. i 


; as ‘* possibly practicable.” 


i United States mail between New York and Liv- |: 1852 


| ing the ships at a valuation, at any time wĦen they 


gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Brecxinaince,} 
that you might have your mail carried cheaper by 
the line from New York to Galway, the gentleman 
from Penn&gylvania tells you that he does not know, 
and that we do not know that the Galway line 
would be able to comply with the contract. I ask 
you who knew that the Collins line would be able | 
to do it until you subsidized them out of the Na- : 
tional Treasury? Here you propose to subsidize . 
them out of the National Treasury—to pay them ` 
enormous sums of money, so that they can carry 
freight and passengers cheaper than anybody else, 
and unless an independent line establishes itself in 
the face of that competition, and sustains itself, it 
is to be used as an argumentagainst giving thetrans- . 
portation of the mails at lower prices. I suppose 
they can give security just as the Collins line did. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I wish to 
ask the gentleman a question. l do not know | 
whether he is a member of the Committee on the ` 
Post Office and Post Roads or not, but I want to |; 
know a fact which I have heard stated by a mem- | 
ber of that committee. I wish to know whether || 
there are not propositions before that committee to 
carry this mail between these same points ina 
shorter time for about half the price? I have been 
told that is the fact. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. There is one such 


i 


Mr. STEVENS. 
ara more than one. ® 
Mr. STANTON. I now propose to proceed to 
the argument I designed to make against this ap- 
propriation. i 

Amongst the Senate amendments to the bill , 
now under consideration, generally known as the |: 
deficiency bill, I find the following: f 

“ For additional compénsation for increasing the trans- : 


portation of the United States mail between New York and | 
Liverpool, in the Collins line of steamers, to twenty-six 


I have been told that there 


: trips per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the 

: Postmaster General, and in conformity to his Jast annual ; 

{| report to Congress, and his letter of the 15th of November | 
last-to thé Secretary of the Navy, commencing said in- . 


creased service on the 1st of January, 1852, at the rate of | 


of $236,500: Provided, That it shail be in the power of : 
Congress, at any time after the 31st day of December, 1854, ` 
to terminate the arrangement for the additional allowance 


į herein provided for, upon giving six months’ notice.” i 


A brief statement of the origin and character of 
the arrangement with this Collins line, or its own- |, 
ers, will be essential to a proper understanding of p 
the subject. 

By an act of Congress, approved March 3d, 
1847, the Secretary of the Navy was authorized 
and required to accept the proposal of E. K. Col- 
lins and his associates, which had been submitted 
to the Postmaster General on the 6th of March, 
1846, for the transportation of the United States 


In pursuance of this law, a contract was entered 
into on the Ist day of November, 1847, between | 
the United States, by the Secretary of the Navy 
of the one part, and E. K. Collins and his asso, 
ciates of the other part. By this contract, Collins |; 
and his associates undertook to build five steam- 
ships, of not less than 2,000 tons measarement, |: 
with engines of 1,000-horse power each, to be: 
built for great speed, and sufficiently strong for 
war purposes. Four.of them to be ready for | 
service in eighteen months, and the other as early ;i 
And to carry the 


erpool twice each month, during eight months of | 
the year, and once a month during the other four i 


' the line must go down. 


were greatly behind the time required by their con- 
tract in entering the service. ` 

It will also be observed that this contract was 
entered into without competition, and at the price 
fixed by Collins and his associates themselves. It 
is not likely that they would fix such prices as 
would make it a losing business. And when it 
is considered that the Cunard steamers receive 
from the British Government less than $14,000 
per trip, it would seem that the compensation to 
the Collins line, which amounis to $19,250 per 
trip, ought to be considered liberal. 

But it is said that the Collins line cannot be sus- 
tained under this contract, and that unless the 
compensation is increased to $33,000 per trip, and 
the number of trips increased to twenty-six, that 
And in support of this 
allegation they submit the following statement, 
sworn to by their clerk, or book-keeper: 

New York anD Liverpoo.u U. S. M. 8. 8. Co., 

No. 56, WALL Street, New York, December 15, 1851. 


Statement showing the actual expenses and receipts of 
the first twenty-eight voyages of the New York and Liver- 


| pool United States mail steamships, Atlantic, Pacific, 


Arctic, and Baltic: 

Expenses, Wages of Crew, and Provisions for same. 

Average of each voyage, as above......... 
do 


Fuel do do ETS 612 28 
Repairs to machinery, do do PEE .. 4,571 90 
Do do extras, average as above. 4,643 00 


Ordinary expenses, including carpenters and 
joiners, port charges, sailmakers, light and dock 
dues, passengers’ provisions and waiters, and 


other necessaries, average as above......... . 12,762 73 
Insurance, average on above voyages......... - 8,904 64 
Interest do do dO. drite sees. 8,438 00 


Deterioration at seven percent. perannumondo. 8,438 00 


Total .....0sseeee woesaruseee Perens 
Receipts. 
Passage money, average as above.... $21,292 65 


Freights do........... hime onsas .sese 7,744 20 

Mail money from Government do.... 19,250 00 
—~-— 48,286 85 

Deficiency average, per Voyage... sssse... oo. o $16,928 74 


Mr. Wm. L. Youle, Secretary of the New York 


and Liverpool United States Mail Steamship Com- 


pany, swears that he is not interested in said com- 
pany, and that the foregoing statement is true. 7 
ow, if it be admitted that the Government is 
under some obligations, legal or moral, to save 
these contractors from inevitable losses incurred 
by the unforeseen contingencies of a perilous ser- 
vice, Í ask, most respectfully, does this showin 
satisfy the House that there is a loss? “Woul 
any prudent man, in the management of his own 
affairs, pay such a sum of money-upon the bare 
production of such a paper as that, without in- 
quiry as to the credibility of the witness, or the 
necessity and propriety of these enormous expend- 
itures? i 
These expenditures are “ thumpẹd ” up in gen- 
eral arrearages, of the expenses of each trip, in 
sums ranging from $4,000 to $12,000, without the 
possibility of knowing the cost of a single article 
used in running the vessels. Issubmit, if there 
was no other objection to this appropriation but 
the want of evidence, that the line cannot be sus- 
tained at the contract prices, that is+sufficient as 
the matter now stands. But let us see what is the 


efnount we are asked to appropriate upon this. 


ex parte affidavit. The contract was for ten years, 
and the service commenced in April, 1850. The 
increased compensation is tocommencefrom À pril, 
So that the sum of $33,000 per trip, at 
twenty-six trips per year, is to be paid for eight 


‘ i A l: years service. , 
$085,000 e A Pp Silin hy The whole cost per annum will be. .§858,000 
Government was to have the piivileee of purchas- | From which deducts... e.. -+++ +. 380,000 


should be needed for war purposes. One of the 
ships was to be ready to perform the mail service 
in eighteen months, and three others as fast as 
they were required by their contract, to take their 
places in the line. Under this contract, four steam- 
ships have been built, and entered the service as 
follows: 

The Atlantic, of 2,845 tons burden, commenced running 


apri, 1850. 

he Pacific 2,707 tons...........- May, 1850. 

The Arctic 2,866  .... ‘october. 1850. 
The Baltic........9,723  ............November, 1850. 


It will be observed that they are all larger than 
was required by the contract, and that all of them | 


The contract price, and it leaves... $478,000 
for the increased compensation. per annum, con- 
templated by this amendment; and making an ag- 
gregate of $3,824,000 for the eight years which 
the contract has yet to run. $ í 

It is the “coolest” operation I have seen for 


‘many a day, for a set of gentlemen to come here 


with an ex parte affidavit no bigger than your hand, 
and ask you, upon the strength of that, to give 
them some $4,000,000. No wonder it was deemed 
necessary to back up such an application by send- 
ing one of their vessels round into the Potomac, and 
invite members on board, and stuff them with good, 
dinners and good liquor, in addition to ether ap- 


+ 


sasse eere 865,215 59 


*r 


786 
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Ho. or Reps. 


ere during the entire session. 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. Brecuinripas] re- 
marked on Saturday, the most important feature 
of the case is, that this is the pioneer to some dozen 
or twenty ‘still more hungry swarms,” who will 
claim a similar increase of compensation, upon the 
strength of the precedent set in this vase, It is 
the beginning of a system of the most dangerous 
character. . 

An exhibit from the Post Office Department 
shows the fojlowing ocean mail steamship lines 
to be now in operation under contracts similar to 
the contract with the Collins line: 

Statement of the United States mail steamship lines in 
operation on the lst of March, 1852; the names of the 
several steamers, where employed their tonnage respect- 
ively, and the date of their first placed in service. 


Eng j 
we aes Ps 


i : A - ‘Date or 
Names. Where employed. Register co. 
: ment. 
_ Tons. 
Caer Between New York 
Washington.. A 1,641.00 Ju. 747. 
and Bremen, via pd Lf 
Hermann.... f Southampton. 1,734.00 Mr.°48. 


‘Between N. York and 
Franklin..... fs 2,184.00 Oc.’50. 
poate Havre, ria South- 2181.00 Ma.51 
ampton or Cowes. . 
Atantic...... f *2,845.66 Ap.’50. 
Pacific ...... b Between New York 4 *2,707.10 Ma. 50. 
Aretic....... and Liverpool. | *2,856.75 Oc. ’50. 
Balic ....... J. | *2723.08 No.’50. 
Falcon ...... ) Between N. York, Ha- f 891.18 De.?48. 
Ohio ........ vana, N. Orleans and. | 2,432.23 Se. 149. 
Georgia...... Chagres; New York | 2,727.42 Ja. °50. 
Crescent City |: and Chagres, direct; | 1,291.00 Ap.’51. 
El Dorado... > N.York and Chagres, < 1,049.88 Ap.’51. 
Empire City. touching at Kingston; | 1,751.21:Ma.51. 
Cherokee... and between N. Or- | 1,244.89 Ma. 51. 
Titinois...... leans and Chagres, | 2,123.65 Au.’51 
Philadelphia. } direct. _ 1,298.10 00.51 
Californiat... 1,058.80 Oc.°48. 
Gresko been ep entices f 12099.00 0c.°48. 
Panamaj.... | S\stona: sia San Die- | 17087.00 No.48. 
Tennessee}... ? Enciso cate an 4 1,275.00 —, 1849. 
Golden Gatet | Gua Cit mP- ! 2068.00 —, 1851. 
Columbiaț...) 3 y- | 778.00 -1 
( Between aaresto ) 
and Havana, via Sa- ; A 
aaa vannah and Key > 1115.00 0.48. 
est. J ! 


*The steamers of the Collins line are some six feet deeper 
han the custom-house rule for c#!culating tonnage embraced 
in the calculation, which makes their actual tonnage about 
twenty-five per cent. more than their registered tonnage, 
demanded in the table.— Mr. Collins’s report. 

tThe Pacific Mail Steamship Company has, besides, in 
the Pacific, seven steamers of different tonnage, hut aggre- 
gating near five thousand tons. They transport the mail 
only when exigencies make its transportation by them ne- 
cessary or expedient.— Mr. spinwall’s report. 

It will be observed that this statement does not 
furnish the amount paid these several lines for mail 
service. 

The Senate Committee on the Post Office and i 
Post Roads, who are prominent advocates of this 
increased compensation, furnish sundry tables , 
showing the amount received for postages from the | 
several lines, but they forgot to connect with them 
any statement of the amount paid for mail service. 
This information is scattered through various con- 
tracts which I have not taken the trouble to ex- 
amine. The chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads [Mr. Rusk] 
does inform us, however, that the balance against 
the Government for this ocean mail service is 
$1,534,158. 

If the Collins line from New York to Liverpool, 
which must do such an immense business in the 
transportation of freight and passengers, cannot 
sustain itself with a reasonable compensation for 
the transportation of the mail, what is to be ex- 
pected of the other lines running between points ` 
of so much less commercial importance? It may 
therefore be laid down asa settled roposition, 
that if the compensation for this line is increased, | 


all the others must be increased in the same pro- | 
portion. ‘This may therefore be properly regarded 
as a question involving an annual expenditure of | 
from $3,000,000 to 4,000,000. Upon what prin- ` 
ciple is it that these enormous bounties from the . 

reasury are claimed? Not because they are ne- 
cessary to the safe and speedy transportation of '' 
the mails from New York to Liverpool. That is ': 
not pretended. The Cunard line will carry them ,, 


. same measure of 
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But if your patriotism is shocked at the idea of | 
having your mails carried in British ve&sels, you | 
can have it done in American vessels for half what 
you now pay, if you will let out the transporta- 
tion to the lowest bidder, as you do the transport- 
ation of your mails on the lakes and rivers. 

It is not protection to the interests of commerce 
and navigation, in any proper and legitimate sense 
of the term. It is a mere bounty, or endowment, 
by the Government, of particular steamship lines, 
to enable them to andeid all others in the trans- 
portation of freights and passengers, and thereby 
destroy a free, energetic, and self-sustaining com- 
mercial marine. And the idea of building up a 
steam commercial marine, by bounties and. gratu- 
ities, is simply ridiculeus. The destruction of 
competition takes away the stimulant to Meray, 
industry, and economy, and leaves a sluggish, 
over-grown and over-fed set of ship-owners and 
ship-builders, who are of no use to ‘king or coun- , 
tr Rida 

But, so far as this operates as a protection to | 


the interests of navigation or commerce, in any ` 


sense, I object to it as unequal; and therefore un- 
just, as that interest is now, and ever has been, 
better protected by legislation than any other in- 
terest in the country. 

By the laws regulating the coasting trade, no 
vessels eqgept such as are wholly owned by a citi- 


: zen or citizens of the United States, and of which 


the master and two thirds of the crew are citizens 
of the United States, can engage in this trade. 
Here are no revenue duties discriminating for in- 
cidental protection, but total and absolute prohibi- 
tion, for the purpose of building up a home com- 
mercial marine. 


The report on commerce and navigation for 1851, | 


shows the aggregate tonnage of the United States | 
to be 3,772,439 tons; of which 1,854,317 tons is | 
engaged in the coasting trade. 

n favor of vessels engaged in foreign commerce 
there is a discriminating duty of ten per cent. im- 
posed on all goods imported in foreign vessels, 
from any uae on this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope; and of twenty per cent. on all goods im- 
ported in foreign vessels from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, except goods imported from coun- 
tries with which we have commercial treaties 


-modifying these laws. All vessels engaged in the 


fisheries must be owned and manned by citizens | 
of the United States. Large bounties are paid | 
from the National Treasury upon all salt fish ex- | 
ported in American vessels. Yet with all these 
prohibitions, discriminations, and bounties, gen- 
tlemen are not satisfied, but must have immense 
sums granted to particular individuals, to protect 
them from domestic as well as foreign competition. 

In addition to all this, large sums are granted 
for the improvement, preservation, and repair of 
harbors, dock-yards, light-houses, &c., on the At- 


' lantic coast, for the protection and advancement 


| 
of foreign commerce. | 
| 


Now, with all this I have no fault to find, if |; 


gentlemen will only extend to their neighbors the 
justice which they are receiving 
themselves. 
But gentlemen must not be astonished if I de- 
cline to go any further ih that direction, until they 
do justice to other interests equally entitled to pro- 
tection and encouragement. These same gentle- 
men, who claim this enormous grant from the 
National bleed fe believe preach free trade. 
Who represents Wall street and the merchant 
rinces of the commercial metropolis of the Union? 
tis my friend over the way, [Mr. Harr,] who, I 
believe, belongs to the strictest sect of the disci- 
ples of free trade, and goes steadily against all 
appropriations for rivers and harbors. I cheer- 
fully agree that the country has been immensely 
benefited by the steady and uniform protection 


: which has been extended by our laws to the inter- 


ests of commerce and navigation; and I am equally ; 
certain that the country would have been benefited — 


just as much by extending like steady and uni- : 


form protection to the manufacturing and agricul- ` 
tural interests. 


rine, owned and controlled by our own citizens, 
and independent of foreign nations. | 
I think it equally important to have the pursuits | 


` abandon it altogether. 


{ 
i 
Í 


t It is a matter of great national . 
: Importance to have an immense commercial ma- ` 


of our people diversified, the country dotted ove 
with manufacturing towns and villages, manufac- 
turing every commodity necessary for the defense 
of the country in time of war, and necessary for 
the subsistence and comfort of the people in time 
of peace; furnishing to every man a market for 
the productions of his industry by exchanging 
with his neighbor at home, instead of sending his 
bulky agricultural productions half round the 
globe, to buy him a hat or an axe, and having 
two thirds of their value exhausted in freights, 
insurance, commission, and the thousand other 
ways that his hard earnings are filched from him. 
This system of protection is either right or wrong. 
There are no three ways aboutit. If it is right to 
rotect ship-builders, ship-owners, and fishermen, 
itis right to protect farmers and mechanics. If 
it is not right to protect farmers and mechanics, it 
is not right to protect ship-builders, ship-owners, 
and fishermen. Let us do one thing or the other. 
Let us have a general system of protection appli- 
cable to all the great interests of the nation, or 
But, as] have no hope at 
present of any general system, I say to my friends 
on my left, that I willnot only go with you againat 
this Collirm line swindle, but if you do not want 
‘to be taxed any longer in the shape of discrimin- 
ating duties in favor of American vessels, or by 
excluding foreign vessels from the coasting trade, 
I am with you to repeal the whole concern. I 
can understand very well why it is that our mer- 
chants and ship-owners are cpposed to protecting 
anybody but themselves. 

Whilst we have no protection for manufactures, 
and are consequently obliged to send our heavy 
agricultural productions abroad for market, and 
exchange them for iron and other manufactured 

. commodities, the ship-owners levy an immense 
tribute upon the farmers of the country. 

If we had a protective tariff (not an incidental 
revenue concern) that would enable us to sustain 
magufactures at home and consume our agricul- 
tu productions, we should keep the freights and 
other incidentals that we pay to them in our own 
pockets. It is difficult to tell how far the steady 
support $i domentc manufactures, and the conse- 
quent cr@ftion of a home market for agricultural 
productions, would operate upon‘foreign commerce. 

I know it is claimed by some gentlemen, who 
ought to know better, that you cannot, by estab- 
lishing manufactures in this country, create a suf- 
ficient home market for the agricultural produc- 
tions of the country. 

A single remark will explode that objection. 
Our agricultural products are now consumed by 
the artisans who produce the manufactured com- 
modities, which were received from them in ex, 
change for our productions. I mean the artisans 
and those who are connected with them in the 

| towns and cities of Europe, that are supported 
by these enormous manufacturing establishments. 

All of our surplus is paid for in the manufac- 
ae prods, which we receive in exchange for 
them. 

Now, is it not certain that these same artisans, 
: or an equal number, could produce at least as 
large an amount of manufactured products here, 
asin Europe? And is it not equally certain that 
they could buy more of our agricultural produc- 
tions with their earnings here than they can in 
Europe? because they receive them free from the 
cost of transportation, and because they are better 
paid for their labor here than in Europe, and there- 
fore are able to buy more with the proceeds of their 
labor here than they can in Europe. And is not 
the farmer and mechanic both the gainers by being 
brought together, so that they can exchange with- 
out the intervention of the shipper; who taxes 
both parties at least ten per cent. upon the prod- 
ucts of their labor? 

But if you build up a home market, it will not 
take away the foreign. The people of Europe 
will still have some employment, and will con- 
tinue to eat just as much as they do now. And 
if we do not buy their fabrics, they will exchange 
them for the productions of other climates, which 
we must continue to buy, and give us these in 
exchange for our agricultural productions. : 

So that by creating a home market, you do not 


1 


| 


': destroy tie foreign; but you build up a new n... 


ket, increase the number of consumers, and there- 
| by enhance the price of your products. 


APPENDIX TO THE 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. T8T- 


“Intervention—Mr. Wells. — Ho. oF Rer. 


.-The rapid increase of population and wealth 
which such a state of things would produce, 
would, no doubt, open up new channels of trade, 
and so vastly increase the consumption of the 
productions of other climates that it might main- 
tain our foreign commerce at its present amount 
and value. 

But gentlemen of the trade are not willing to 
risk the trials, and therefore they oppose protec- 
tion to anybody but themselves. 

The contracts for these lines, it will be observed, 
contemplate converting these vessels into war 
steamers if an emergency should require it. This 


was, no doubt, one of the prominent considera- į 


tions which induced Congress in 1847 to author- 
ize these contracts. It was then supposed to be 
practicable to make steamships with all the requi- 
sites forsspeed, and, at the same time, with sufti- 
cient strength and power of resistance to be val- 
uable as war steamers. The experience of the 
five years that have since elapsed, has exploded 
that idea. I: is agreed on all hands that for speed 
you must have side paddie-wheels, which a single 
shot will totally destroy and render the vessel un- 
mangeable and useless. ‘That for war vessels you 
musi have the screw-propellers, because their ma- 
chinery is not exposed to an enemy’s fire, and 
sails may be used in aid of the engine, whereby 
the arnount of fuel necessary is so much Jess than 
is required for a side-wheel boat, that it can remain 
much longer at sea. The chairman of the Naval 
Committee of the Senate, [Mr. Rusx,] frankly ad- 
mits that these vessels are not adapted to close 
naval combats, on account of the exposed condi- 
tion of their wheels and other machinery. But 
he insists upon it, that their great speed gives 
them great capacity for running away and keeping 
out of danger. That is not the way our gallant 
naval commanders and seamen have won their 
laurels, and £ doubt very much whether their ex- 


tonne and training have fitted them for that | 
But Ido not understand that the | 


ind of service. 
intelligent advocates of the Collins line claim any- 
thing on this ground. 

But leaving out of view the unfitness of these 
vessels for war, the argument that they may be 
made available for war purposes has no influence 
on my mind. Fora nation situated as we are, 1 


believe money expended in peace in making prep- | 


aration for war is worse than thrown away. 
There is no nation on this continent against whom 
any man would think of spending a dollar in the 
way of preparation for defense. The Govern 


ments of continental Europe are all sufficiently | 


oceupied in defending themselves from their own 
subjects. Immense standing armies, which tax 
their productive powers to the utmost, have to be 
sustained to support the throne, and preserve or- 
der. They have no stomach for a war with a na- 
tion of twenty-five millions of people, who are 
free from debt, in possession of unbounded re- 
sources; unquestioned courage and capacity for 
war, and, above all, where the people are devot- 
edly attached to their Government, and will rally 
as one man, to its support in the hour of danger. 
Great Britain, which is the only nation with whom 
we need have the slightest apprehension of a hos- 
tile collision, is loaded down with an immense na- 
tional debt, the payment of the interest of which 
is a source of grinding oppression. 
elements of discord amongst her people. 
tenths of the Irish people are ready for rebellion at 
any moment when there is the slightest chance for 
success. No nation can desire war with us, and 
will not be likely to engage in it without such 
cause of offense 


arises from some aggression on our part. J 
nothing is so likely to induce us to give J ust offense 


to. other nations as constant preparation for war. |. . 
ii for appropriations 
ii thought of. í 1 
| justice, by granting us the justice which has been | 


It begets an overweening confidence in our strength 
and prowess, and arrogance in our intercourse with 
other nations. I mean that this is the natural 
tendency, if not the necessary consequence, of con- 
stant preparation and equipment for war. War 
is always a great calamity, and therefore a crime 
on the part of those who unjustly provoke or be- 
gin it. 


There is no necessity for it if international 


intercourse was conducted upon principles of jus- į; 


tice. It ought, then, to be the policy of all civil- 
ized nations to repress that spirit of arrogance 
and pride which is the fruitful parent of war. 


If there is anything in this matter beyond the | tions, arsenals, dock-yards, and,all that sort of 
| thing, upon the Atlantic coast, until reasonable 


In addition to what Í have already said on that | 


point, I wish further to inquire if gentlemen who 


advocate this appropriation are aware that there | 


is any such thing as internal commerce in this 


know that there is in the inte- | 


appropriations are made for the improvement of 
the rivers and harbors of the interior. But if all 
these.reasons should fail, or be removed, there is 
still another which would be conclusive with. me 
against voling for this appropriation. And that 
is, the means and appliances which have been 


| Lake Erie, and an inconsiderable stream called; 


country? Do they 


¢ t used to secure its passage. 
rior of the United States a.sheet of water called PAI bS 


I have heard itsaid by old members, who ought 
to understand the matter better than J do, that a 
| claim of $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 can somehow 
! work its way through Congress, when one of pre- 
cisely the same character for $100 would standno 
sort of a chance. Whether it is true or not, I do 
And if true, I do not pre- 


the Mississippi, with sundry tributaries? One o 

these is the Ohio. I desire to furnish gentlemen 
some statistics of this single tributary of the Mis- 
sissippi, by way of illustrating the character of 
the internal commerce of this country: 


She has the | 
Nine į 


as we ought not to give them. | 
We are not likely to be involved in war unless it ; 


And iy 


In the year 1851, there was on the Ohio river 
348 steamers; tonnage 67,601 tons; officers and 
crew 8,388; passengers in 1851, 3,467,967. 

The whole number of steamers upon the inland 
lakes and rivers in the United States is 765, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 204,613 tons. 

The whole number of passengers on these boats, 
in 1851, was 5,860,850. 

The steamers which passed through the Louis- 


: ville canal around the Falls of the Ohio, in 1851, 


was 1,456. Tonnage 376,000 tons, custom-house 
measurement, which, I am told by commercial 
men, is about one quarter less than the actual ca- 
pacity of the boat. This does not include the 
boats and freight that pass over the falls at high 
water. 

Now, sir, not a dollar has been appropriated 
from your Treasury for fourteen years for the 


preservation of the lives and property engaged in | 


this vast commerce. Thousands of lives and mil- 
lions of property have been lost for the want of 
appropriations to remove the snags from the rivers, 
and keep the harbors upon the lakes in repair. 
The canal at Louisville is utterly inadequate to the 
wants of the commerce of the river. ‘There is a 
portage round the Falls of the Sault Ste. Marie 
river, at the outlet of Lake Superior, over which 


: you have to transport notonly all the supplies re- 


quired for the mining operations of the whole coast 


| of Lake Superior, and the metal brought from it, 


but the vessels, ready made, in which the com- 
merce of the Lake is carried on. j 
be overcome by a canal three fourths of a mile 


i long, for less than half a million of dollars. Yet 
not a dollar can we get from you for any of these | 


purposes. i ; 
And I hope the farmers of the interior will not 
forget that all these increased perils and obstruc- 


| tions to internal commerce, are a direct tax upon 


them, in the shape of increased charges for freight 
and insurance upon all the commodities which 
they buy and sell. 

Now, does anybody suppose that any member 
of Congress from the interior of the country, with 


these facts staring him in the face, is going to vote | 


for an appropriation of some $4,000,000 to a com- 
pany of steamboat owners in the city of New 

ork, to enable them to establish an ocean steam 
marine? It is not three days since I sawa notice 


in a newspaper of a steamboat being wrecked |. 
while she was lying at anchor off the city of 


Cleveland, because the harbor had gone to decay, 
and there was no safe anchorage to be found. 


Tt will not do to say, in answer to these com- |i 
plaints, that you have not had time to consider |i 
them, and that you are willing to vote for nem Li 
and | 
everything else but legitimate business, and the: 
friends of this measure have contrived to find time |; 
to get it through the Senate, and bring it up for | 


Time can be found for Buncombe speeches, 


consideration here. 
Our claims are the oldest. 


gone to decay, and we were beseeching Congress 
before the Collins line was 


We claim that you shall first do us 


We will then consider whethe 


so long delayed. 
is meritorious. But I do not 


your application 


wish to be understood that I could, at any time, ; 


or under any circumstances, vote for this appropri 
ation, or any other involving the same principles, 


| And whilst I am on the floor, 1 wili avail my- |; 
' selfof the occasion to give notice that I will, now || 
| and henceforth, so long as 


floor, vote against all appropriations 


And this might | 


I have a seat on this i} 
for fortifica- |; 


not pretend to know. 
tend to understand how or why it is so. 

What brought the Baltic here from New York? 
It must have cost the company $10,000; and I do 
not understand that there was any pretense of 
business. 

There ig no doubt, from the outside pressure 
that is brought to bear upon this measure, that 
Collins and Company will spend more than 
$20,000 to secure its passage. {s this necessary 
to enable them to furnish members with all the 
information required to enable them to vote un~ 
derstandingly upon this subject? It cannot be 
disguised that the votes of members are sought to 
be controlled by other?influences than an appeal to 
their judgments upon the merits of the application 
itself. There are rumors of combinations with 


| other interests that are pending before us for our 


action. ; 
There are suspicions afloat that grants of land to 


Í certain railroads are somehow strangely blended 


with this proposition. Now, I wish to be under- 
stood as having no knowledge upon these matters, 
that is not accessible to, and I presume in posses- 
sion of nearly every member on this floor. And 
without undertaking to vouch for the truth of any 
of these rumors and suspicions, I have seen and 
heard enough to satisfy me, that there is an effort 


| making to carry. this measure, by corrupt and 


corrupting influences and appliances. And I be- 
lieve this House owes it to its own dignity, 
when any proposition is pressed upon its con- 
sideration under such influences, to reject it 
promptly and indignantly, without inquiry into its 
merits. 

‘An honest claim needs no such influences and 
appliances, and an honest man, who was askin 
for nothing but what was right and just, woul 


| not be likely to squander a handsome fortune in 
| procuring such influences to secure the passage of 
| an honest claim. 


I take it for granted, therefore, that any claim 
which is backed by such influences is prima facie 


| unjust; and I should not, under ordinary circum- 


stances, look further for a reason for voting 
against it. I hope the House will vindicate its 


; own honor and dignity, by a prompt rejection of 
f this amendment. 


INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN WELLS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In ras House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 2, 1852. 


The House being in the Cominittce of the Whole on the 
state of the Union-- 
Mr. WELLS said: 
Mr. Cuamman: I desire to make some remarks 
upon one of the questions now before the country— 


Ourrivers were filled |} the one which, in my estimate of it, is the most 


ii with snags, and our harbors were dilapidated and 


important of them all. I refer to the question of 


: intervention, as it is commonly called, or more 


properly, to the policy of our taking action in this 
country in behalf of the law of nations, with the 
view of preventing, for the future, the interference 
or intervention of despotic Governments, in viola- 
tion of that law, with the efforts of other nations, 
to secure freedom to themselves, and to liberalize 
their institutions and forms of government; and, 
in this connection, 1 propose, also, to make some 
remarks upon the third provision or resolution in 
the platform lately adopted by the Whig Conven- 
tion at Baltimore. 

The importance of the subject will at once be 
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conceded. Indeed, as I regard it, it is one of those 

rominent questions which arise from time to time 
in the world’s history, involving principles of con- 
trolling influence in human affairs, the solution 
and right settlement of which are the processes, 
the steps, as it were, by which the great move- 
ment of civilization and improvement is carried 
forward. 

Every gentleman will at once see how tly 
the world would be the gainer by it, could. this 
question of intervention be rightly settled, and the 
‘principles involved in it successfully established. 

f, for instance, the right of every people to the 
undisturbed control and direction of their own 
affairs, and their right, also, under the law of 
nations, not only to be unmolested, but to be pro- 
tected in their efforts for improvement from the 
interference of despotic Governments,—if these 
rights could at this time be practically established, 
what a vast stride would the world at once have 
made towards that better condition of things, that 


universal independence and republicanism which _ 


is equally its right and its ultimate destiny. 

Shall we, then, take any action in this country 
for the purpose of determining and establishing 
these principles, and of preventing, for the future 
the interference of despotic Governments with the 
liberal tendencies and movements of other nations? 

To this question there are two responses among 
our people. 

On the one side are those who answer it in the 
affirmative, who are favorable to some positive, 
earnest action onour part. Thisclass of our citi- 
zens urge upon us, as the grounds and reasons 


of their opinions, considerations of what ia just - 


and right among the nations. They insist upon 


the claims of the international law, and the obli- - 


tion of every people to respect and uphold that 
aw. They point us to the future, and appeal to our 
love of progress, our philanthropy, our generosity, 
that, while we keep the lead of the nations in the 
march of improvement, we shall yet be willing to 
encourage and aid them in following our example 
and in obtaining for themselves that freedom and 
those rights which we have secured to ourselves 
so much in advance of them. These consider- 
ations are such that they must necessarily find 
their way to the hearts of all fair and just-minded 
men. o one ean deny their justice or their 
force. Even the opponents, the intelligent oppo- 


nents at least, of this policy, do not, as I under- ;; 


stand it, attempt to dispute the truth or the appli- 
cation of these considerations, and it is only by 
raising new matter, as it were, by putting in 
what we might term a special plea, that they seek 
to answer and elude them. 

This latter class of our citizens stand opposed 
to any action whatever on our part. Their policy 
is wholly negative, one of mere inaction. It con- 
sists simply in taking care of themselves and their 
country, and leaving the rest of the world to take 
care of itself. They tell us, not that our interposi- 
tion would not be just, and right, and generous, 
and noble, but that it would be a departure from 
the old, cherished pélicy of our Government as 
prescribed to us by Washington, and that it would 


involve the country in difficulties with other na--: 


tions, and dangers highly prejudicial, if not fatal, 
to it. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is, as T understand it, a 
fair statement of the question as it now stands 
before the country, and of the position of our 
countrymen in respect to it; and it is in this view 
of it I propose to discuss it. 

In the first place, I wish to say to those who are 
opposed to our taking any part in this matter, that 


as far as any and every action is concerned which | 


will be_prejudicial to this country, I concur with 


them. I desire, at the outset of my remarks, to de- | 


clare, that I, for one, am not willing, and I will not 
for any object whatever consent t anything that 
“will have a tendency, as I understand it, to prove 
injurious to this country. My allegiance is first, 
and above all things, due to my own native land. 
My proper business here, as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of her people, is to watch over and 
provide for her welfare and honor. And I should 
regard myself as false to that duty, to those who 
sent me here, and to my oath, did I for any con- 
sideration permit myself to lose sight of this the 
great controlling object of my mission here. Be- 


sides, ] agree fully with the argument that we 
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onal interests, by developing the 
thus nourishing her into that growth in which she 

: will in her good 
and by which she will be enabled more and more 
to demonstrate and illustrate to the world the 
truth of her principles and the beauty of her insti- 
tutions; it is by so doing, as | conceive, that we 
shall, more than we can in any other way, con- 
tribute to the firmer establishment of free institu- 
tions on our own continént, and to their more 
speedy and successful advance over the rest of 
the world. And for that reason alone, were there 
no other, and aside from that love of country, that 
instinctive patriotism, which we all feel, and which 
- asks for no reason, l would never for a moment 
entertain the thought of anything that could prove 
disadvantageous to this country. I can consent 
to nothing that in any degree will tend to endan- 
er or retard the success of this experiment of 
ree, popular government, which we are here 
` working out, and carrying into its fullest results, 
‘not for ourselves alone, but for the whole world 

© and for all time. 
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| hear so often urged, that it is by steadily watching ; 
| over our own ‘ 
| growing power and greatness of this country, and 


time overtop all the other nations, . 


But yet, Mr. Chairman, though all this is doubt- : 


less true; though our first allegiance is due to our 
own country, and we should ever hold her welfare 
as the first of earthly considerations, it by no 
means follows that we have no duty to render to 
the rest of the world; that we are to rest content 
with this indirect influence, which we are exerting 
through our example, and refuse all active sym- 
peny and aid to the other nations, and particular- 
y that we are to prove faithless to our obligations 
to the laws of nations;—by no means, sir. 

There are many ways and means by which we 
can beneficially act upon the world, to aid and 
quicken its progress, and particularly to protect 
and uphold the law of nations, without in any 
respect endangering or compromising our country. 


If so, is it not equally our right and our duty to ` 


avail ourselves of those means? Can we, as a 
just and generous people, refuse so to do? : 
It is a narrow patriotism, a poor statesmanship, 


whose vision can reach no further than the limits . 


of its own territory. True patriotism is but a 
more intense philanthropy. rn A is a 
wider patriotism; and the heart that truly and 


honestly entertains the one, has ever in it room for , 


the other. And, sir, if at this present juncture of 
i| affairs erly the world we can, in answer to the 
i appeal that 


. the thousands of our own and other lands, do any- 
thing to protect and vindicate the laws and the 
|: rights of nations, without peril to our own coun- 
li try, we should not hesitate to do it; and it is in so 


as been made to us, and which has | 
i: come to us, not from one voice merely, but from | 


'| doing, in precisely that course, if guided by a sin- , 


|! cere and enlightened patriotism, we will find our 
country’s most substantial interest as well as its 
truest glory. 

Before proceeding to inquire how this is to be 
done, I will for a moment consider the steps that 
‘have already been taken by the country in this 
' direction. ’ 

lt gives me great pleasure to think and to say, 
that what has so far been done by our people and 


i 
[l 
i 
ij 
i 


| and wisely cone agporable to the country, and 
‘happy in their results, as far as they extend, to 


1 
1 
i 


i 


i 


Governmefit has, with few exceptions, been well | 


the world at large. 1 refer, here, more particular- : 


; ly to the action of the Government in sending Mr. 
; Mann to Hungary, to ascertain the true condition 
: Of things there, with a view to the earliest practi- 
|; cable acknowledgment of its independence, thus 
evineing our deep interest in that struggle, and 
‘ our anxiety for the success of the Hungarians. 
| Also to the letter of Mr. Webster, as Secretary 
of State, to Mr. Hiilsemann, vindicating the course 
" thus pursued by the Government. It is but little 
: to say, in relation to that letter, that it spoke 


| for thefuture, and the despots with a greater dread 
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|I know it is idle for me to attempt to eulogize that 
| production; but, sir, it has added much to the 
, reputation of onr country, as well as to the fame 
of its distinguished author—a fame that belongs 
scarcely more to him than it does to every Ameri- 
can citizen. It has already become public prop- 
erty—it is among the treasures of the country. 

1 also refer to the part taken by the Government 
in helping to procure the liberation of Kossuth, in 
sending a national vessel to bring him to this coun- 
try, and to the cordial and enthusiastic reception 
accorded to him by our people and Government; 
testifying, as wethus did, our admiration and sym- 
pathy for him and for the cause in which he has 
made himself so illustrious. 

And lastly, I refer to the President’s message, 
and to that part of it, particularly, which reads as 
follows: 

& Let every people choose for itself, and make and alter 
its political institutions to suit its own condition and con- 
venience. But, while we avow and maintain this neutral 
policy ourselves, we are anxious to see the same forbear- 
ance on the part of other nations, whore forms of govern- 
ment are different from our own. The deep interest which 
we feel in the spread of liberal principles and the establish- 

` ment of free governments, and the sympathy with which 
we witness every struggle against oppression, forbid that we 
should be indifferent to those in which the strong arm of a’ 
foreign power is invoked to stitle public sentiment, and re- 
press the spirit of freedom in any country.” 

Sir, these sentiments do honor alike to the coun- 
try and to the distinguished gentleman, their au- 
thor, who now presides with so much of dignity 
and ability at its head. 

And here let me ask, what has the country lost 
by this course, which it has thus far pursued, by 

: these, its manifestations of sympathy and en- 
couragement for those who have been struggling, 
unsuccessfully it is true, but yet nobly for that 
same freedom and for those same rights for which 
we, too, hdve had to struggle, and for which we 
would again struggle, if necessary, with equal brav- 
ery and desperation? Has our progress to great- 
n and power been in any degree retarded? 

e our interests been jeopardized, or our honor 
compromised? No, sir, but every way the reverse. 

Weare greatly the gainers by it. Our name has 

been eleggted by it throughout the earth. It has 
brought Us forward apne higher and more prom- ` 
inent position before the world, and fixed the eyes of 
the nations more than ever upon us—the millions 
looking to us, grateful for the past and with hope 


' of ourinfluence, anda greaterrespect for our power. 
. Our material prosperity was never greater. The 
moral effect upon our people has been most enno- 
bling. I suppose that it will seem fanciful to those 
who can see no result to be valued, except as they 
can count it out in dollars, or measure it in inches 
or acres. But, for one, I have rejoiced to wit- 
ness the interest and sympathy with which our 
| people have regarded the recent revolutionsin Eu- 
rope, and with which they received the great Hun- 
garian leader into their midst. Sir, it proved to 
me that th®re are, among our people, not merely 
the intellect to think, and the energy to act for 
themselves, which have ever characterized them, 
but that theirs also, are those higher elements of 
character, those better attributes of heart and soul, 
' whose very nature and necessity it is to sympa- 
thize and take sides with the right, and which are 
" essential equally to true national as to true indi- 
vidual greatness. l should have mourned over 
my country, could it have witnessed with a ny 
' the events of these late years in the Old Worl , 
or could it have received him, the great represent- 
‘ ative of struggling freedom in Europe, with cold- 


-. ness and indifference. 


No, sir, the country has lost nothing by the 


i course it has thus far pursued in these respects, 
;| but it has been greatly the gainer by it in all the 


consequences which have flowed from it. And so 


:: will it continue to be, if we have the manliness 


| of this nation. No true American ever read it, . 


| or ever can read it, without feeling his heart grow |. 
., bigger in its perusal. Coming, as it did, from the ; 
f mind which 18 not only the largest among us, but ` 
; the most nationally characteristic, the fullest of .; 


|| the true old American 
‘| first read it, 


| 


spirit, it was to me, when I 


ary times—the reawakened voice, as it were, that 


like an echo from the old revolution- | 


spake in the State papers of that glorious period. || can justly and success 


tt 
I 


n re `. and wisdom to persevere and go on in the same 
truly, as it did nobly, the feeling and the thought | 


course; if we can raise ourselves to that height 
of view whence we can embrace in our vision our 
whole country, in its full length and breadth, in 
all its needs and interests, in all our duties and 
obligations to it, and whence, also, we can discern 
beyond, the great world, and the just relations in 
which we stand to it. 

I would counsel no rash or inconsiderate meas- 
| ures. I would take no positions but such as we 


ully maintaip. In all 


Pi 
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things I would act calmly and discreetly, ever 
careful to place our feet upon the right, as upon a 


rock. But I insist, that whenever we can, con- | 
aistently with all this and without detriment to our | 
ak a word that will tend | 
to vindicate and upne d the law of nations, and || 


country, do an act ors 


advamce the principles of political and civil liberty 
through the world, we should not hesitate to do 
it. Let the country stand up erect among the 
nations, in its own proper name and character, just 
as it is—a democracy, proud of itself-and of its 


principles, and not ashamed or afraid to speak ` 


forth those principles to the world, and to recog- 


nize and hail them whenever elsewhere they may ` 


exhibit themselves. 

Let us claim our proper voice and influence.in 
the common affairs of the nations, and in shaping 
the common destiny of the whole; and let that in- 


fluence be a thoroughly popular and democratic :; 


influence. Let our sympathies be given out free- 


ly and openly to all who believe in our principles, į; 


and who would follow our example, encouraging 
and strengthening them in all suitable and legiti- 
mate ways. No intermeddling, sir; no interfer- 
ence with the private “affairs of other nations, by 
no means; no desire or attempt to force or urge 
our principles upon them, but ever that manly 
and honest avowal and recommendation of them 
to the world, at all times and in all places, which 
befits every man and every people who have faith 
in themselves and in their principles. 

Above all, let us stand by the law of nations— 
that constitution, if I may so apply the term, of the 
world, whose supremacy is essential to the peace, 
the well-being, the union of the nations; giving to 
it all the protection in our power, and at least 
raising our voice in denunciation and rebuke of 
every violation of it. All this we can safely do; 
and for doing it, the world will honor and respect 
us the more. 


I will now proceed to consider the further steps `| 


which, in my judgment, the country should take 
in this direction. In the first place, I am in favor 
of our affirming, by the adoption of suitable reso- 
lutions, the true principles of the law of nations, 
relating to this question of intervention, The first 


of which principles or resolutions is the ®llowing, i 
viz: That it is theright of every people, under the ; 


laws of nations, to manage their own private in- 


ternal affairs in their own way; to provide for | 


themselves such institutions and forms of govern- 
ment as, in their view, are suitable to their con- 
dition, and most promotive of their happiness; 
and at all times to change and modify such insti- 
tutions at their own pleasure. And that every in- 
terfence on the part of other governments with the 
exercise of such right, is a violation of the law of 
nations. 

It-will not be necessary for me to go into any 


argument to prove the truth of these propositions | 
They are principles familiar to 


to this House. 
every &merican mind. They are the foundation 
doctrines of the Declaration of our Independence, 
and of our whole system of government, and no 
entleman here who understands his position and 
is duty, will need further authority for their 
truth. 


The adoption of such a resolution will of itself 

. It 
at least affirm and establish the principle more :; k 1 
| animated them was precisely the same with that - 
| which inspired those who laid the foundations of |; 


be productive, as I conceive, of much good. 
will 


completely and positively as a rule of the law of | 


nations. 


I am well aware that it is already fully recog- | 
nized by writers on international law, and that it |) 


may now be considered as a settled rule of that 
law. But yet, as we see, the practice of despotic 
Governments is widely different, and these re- 

eated violations of theirs, if suffered to go on 
without check and objection, and silently acqui- 


esced in, will, after awhile, do away with the au- 


thority of the true rule, and create instead a sanc- 


tion for this practice of theirs, authorizing them |) 
to interfere to repress every upward tendency |, 


| 

among the nations, and to crush liberal and free || ae 

| In America there was but one sentiment, and | 
| 


institutions at their pleasure. 


Another principle which we should affirm is as '| 


follows, viz: That each and every people or na- 
tion has an interest in the due observance of the 


every such nation, to the extent of ita influence 
and power, and in such ways as it shall deem 
suitable and proper, to resist every violation of 
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such law, and to cause it to be respected and ob- 
served throughout the world. 

I presume there will be no difference of opinion 
as to the abstract truth of this proposition. 


| En respect to the international law, the nations 


stand in precisely the same relations that citizens 
| do to the municipal law. 


` Secretary of State, in his great speech on the 


Greek Revolution, ‘have as clear an interest in : 
the international law as individuals have in the | 


laws of society.” 


precisely in the same way that we, as individuals, 


feel interested and affected when the law of the | 


land under which we live has been violated in the . 


in vindicating the law. 


that it is our interest thus to uphold the law in its 
full authority and supremacy, so that when we 
may have to call to it for protection or redress, 
we shall not call in vain. 

But there are other and higher considerations 
which thus interest us in upholding the laws for 


| others the same as for ourselves. 


We are not created utterly selfish beings. Our 


ji universal hu 
law of nations, and as such, that it is the right of | 
i ‘ p : been in the neighborhood of the contest, so 


| could have interfered effectually, I doubt not, such 


| was the feeling and spirit of our people, that for 


! life is not restricted and confined to the little lim- : 


its of our bodies merely. We have sympathies 


, that reach abroad that connect us with everything | 
` that breathes—moral nerves, as it were, that, cen- ;i 


tering in our consciousness, stretch forth and per- 


the pain right home to us whenever anywhere an 
| outrage upon our common nature comes within 


| their reach and cognizance. 
, And this fact, this truth, is the one that lies at ` 


the equal rights and obligations, the mutual pro- 
tection which it extends to every one—all rest 
upon this great fact of our nature. 

Weare not isolated either as individuals or as 
nations, but are connected and bound together in 
natural and necessary sympathies, and in mutual 
rights and obligations, one with another, through- 
out the world nd hence every violation of right 
and law suffer 
upon universal humanity, upon my nature and 


upon us to take sides with him that is wronged 
the same as if in defense of ourselves and of our 
| own rights. 

Let metake an illustration of this principle, and 
it shall be the very case in question—that of the 
| intervention of Russia in the Hungarian war. 


with the news of the battles and triumphs won by 


our independence. All America was, as it were, on 
tiptoe, looking across the ocean in anxious ex- 

ectation to hail the establishment of Hungarian 
independence and freedom. And, sir, just as we 
hoped that the triumph was complete, do you not 
remember the apprehension that fell upon every 
heart as the word camethat Russia was preparing 
to interfere? And as the accounts arrived of the 


li march of her armies, and of the defeat, the retreat, 


the surrender of the gallant Hungarians, how 


deep and heartfelt was the execration that arose | 


from every lip? 


that was, that the Russian intervention was an out- | 
rage not merely upon the rights of Hungary, but of | 


nity, and a most flagrant violation 
then 
at we 


of the Jaw of nations; and had our countr 


person or rights of a neighbor. True, our pockets | 
|. have not suffered by the plunder of his property; | 
our characters and persons have not been assailed ‘| 
by the indignity or injury inflicted upon him, but ! 
yet do we feel ourselves moved by all the impulses ` 
of our nature to aid in redressing his wrongs, and | 


Doubtless this is, in part, because we see clearly | 


vade the whole body of humanity, and that bring : 


of our religion—the demécracy that we profess, | 


by another becomes an outrage '! 


your nature; which not only authorizes, but calls | 
| 3 4 : À 
: should interpose, with arms, if you please, or with 


the brave Hungarians. We felt that the spirit that — 


every slave—and they were but slaves—that Rus- 
sia furnished to trample down the liberty of Hun- 
gary, there would here have been found two free- 
men, at least, ready to rush into the battle in its 
behalf; and in so doing, they would have acted 
not only in accordance with every noble and gen- 


i |, erous sentiment of our nature, but with every dic- 
“ We,” meaning the country, says the present | 


tate of justice and of right. 

There seems to exist, in many minds, a miscon- 
ception as to the true character of the action or in- 
terposition which would be necessary on our part 


{ ‘ in order to enforce the law of nations, and resist 

This law is of universal obligation. Every people » 
have a right to claim its protection, and an interest | 
in its due observance towards all other nations, | 


the illegal interference or intervention of despotic 
Governments with the affairs of other nations; as, 
for instance, to resist the interference of Russia in 
such attempts as Hungary may hereafter make to 
regain its independence. 

This misconception arises, in part, as I con- 
ceive, from the phrase which is in common use, 
and which, indeed, was employed by Kossuth to 
express the principles which he advocated, viz: 
‘Intervention to prevent intervention, or for the 
sake of non-intervention.” Thus characterizing 
the lawful action which he desired us to undertake, 
by the same term with which he expresses the 
illegal and wrongful interference. on the part of 
Russia, which he was desirous to prevent. 

This, as it seems to me, is calculated to give 
rise to misconception as to the true character, the 
recise nature of what we are to do, confoundin 
it with the very wrong and outrage against whic 
it is directed. : 

Intervention, properly speaking, is an unauthor- 
ized interference by one nation with the private 
internal affairs of another. f 

By the laws of nations, every people have the 
right of regulating their own domestic concerns, 
and providing and altering their institutions at 
their pleasure, and every interference by another 
Power with the exercise of this right, is a viola- 


; tion of this principle of the international law, and 


‘is, what is strictly speaking, intervention. 


Such was the interference of Russia in the Huns 
garian war, and such, also, was the interference 


: of France in the Roman revolution, in my judg- 


You well remember, sir, how we all rejoiced as _ 
each vessel that crossed the ocean came treighted `: 


i: ment a far baser and more inexcusable outrage 


even than that of which Russia was guilty. 

Such intervention is a violation of, and an 
offense against the Jaw of the world. It is not 
only a trespass against the nation, whose rights 
are immediately trampled upon, but it is a public 
offense against the world, a crime against the whole 
society of nations, as much so as the act of the 
ruffian who assaults and outrages our neighbor is 
a crime against the public, against gociety gener- 
ally. This is so because these acts strike at the 
very foundation-principles upon which depend 
the peace and harmony of the society, both of men 
and of nations. 

Well, sir, suppose in some such case that we 


any means, either of peace or war, to arrest and 
prevent such illegal interference: our action would 


" not be intervention in this its proper and wrong- 


é 
ful sense. 


Our purpose would not be to trample upon the 
law of nations, but to uphold and sustain that 
law. It would not be to interfere in the private 


' internal affairs of another people, but it would be 


H 
i 


i 


l 
i 


| 


resistance to such interference. Our object would 
not be to aid the Hungarian, if it should be in 
their case that we should act, against Austria. It 


| would be no trespass against the Austrian Empe- 


ror. He would have no just ground for com- 
laint. Our aim would be to give him, equally 
with the Hungarians, the rights to which he was 
entitled; to secure to them alike a clear field and 
fair play, and to uphold the laws of nations sa- 
cred in its supremacy over them both. 
Our contest would be with Russia merely to 
neutralize and arrest the effects of her unjust and 
wrongful interference, and to leave the question 
where it rightly belongs, with the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, and its oppressed and discontented peo- 
le. . 
i In all this, it seems to me, there can be, in no 
fair and well-constituted mind, a question, ọr a 


| shadow of a doubt, as to the entire right and pro- 


hi 
i 


priety of our acting, in case we deem it proper so 


to do. ‘ y : 
On this point I am particularly anxious not to 


be misunderstood. Ido not mean, when I thus 


APPE 
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affirm the right to interpose in defense of the law 
of nations, that it is necessary to exercise that 
right to its full extent in all cases. It is a right 
that I suppose exists in all cases; but whether we 
shall exercise it or not, or in what way and to 
what extent, is a question of policy, to be deter- 
mined at the time and according to the exigencies 
of the particular case; a pas to be exercised 
wisely, discreetly, but yet firmly, justly, and mag- 
nanimously, It by no means mvolves in any 
ease the necessity of war or armed intervention. 
Candor requires me to say, that I, for one, could 
not consent to take any position which I supposed 
would commit us to such a result. [do not think 
the country is in a position at present to make 
such course advisable. Should it be my fortune 
to stand in this place a quarter of a century hence, 
and the same or a similar question should come 
before me, I might, perhaps, use very different 
language. The condition of the country and the 
world may then, or if not then at some still sub- 
sequent period , be such that we shall be able safely 
and consistently, with the most careful patriotism, 
to assume higher and bolder ground. 

The time will doubtless come in the maturity of 
our country’s power, and in the advanced condi- 
tion of the world, when, ‘in connection, perhaps, 
with other countries who may then share our 
sentiments and feelings, we shall be disposed to 
use a more peremptory tone to those who would 


trample upon the common laws and rights of na- ` 


tions; when we shall be able to say to them, with 
authority, ‘Thus far shalt thou goand no further,” 
and when, too, if moral means shall be ineffectual, 
we will be ready to enforce our words with deeds 
upon the battle-field, if necessary, with man to 
man, and, if needs be, with million for million. 

But that time is not yet, and, for the present, I 
am for doing nothing but what the most careful 
and prudent patriotism will sanction. I would 
simply affirm the right to interpose in protection 
of the law of nations, and then I would have the 
country act upon that right so far only and in the 
use of such measures of moral and peaceable inter- 
position or otherwise, as shall. be compatible with 
her own safety and prosperity. i 

There is one step, however, which in all cases, 
and in the first instance we should take, and that 
is to interpose our protest. This, at least, wecan 
do with safety, and itis the very least, in my judg- 
ment, that we can do with honor. 

In case hereafter any Power, whether it be Rus- 
sia or any other, shall attempt to interfere with the 
efforts of another people, to improve their condi- 
tion, and t@ liberalize their institutions, let our 
minister be instructed at once to present a protest 
and remonstrance, in the name of the por and 
Government of this country, against the outrage. 
A protest of this kind would by no means draw 


! 


after it any necessity of war or of armed interven- ` 


tion. It would amount simply to a declaration on | 


our part of the true principles of the international 
Jaw, and to an earnest remonstrance against the 
violation pf it. It would be in the nature of an 
appeal to the public opinion of the world. It 
should, in the first instance, at least, be couched 
in the language of friendly and respectful, though 
earnest remonstrance, and not in that of menace 
or dictation. It should be addressed to the moral 
sense of the offending Power. 

Anappeal so made would by no means be without 
an effect. Indeed, in my judgment, it would, as a 
general thing, be farmore successful and carry with 
it an influence and power greater than that which 
any threat or menace of force and armed interven- 
tion could have. Atall events, we would thus place 
ourselves right upon the question before the world. 
‘We would wash our hands of thatconsentand acqui- 
escence in the outrage that our silence would im- 
ply. It would greatly tend to check and embar- 
rass the wrong-doer. 
strengthen those who were wronged. It would 
call forth and array the 
world on the side of the right. 


It would encourage and | 


public opinion of the |. 


n such a protest we should not be alone. The 


heart and mind of the civilized world would be 
with us. There is everywhere in the heart of man 
a senti 
sentiment, while sitent and unuttered, is impotent 
and powerless; but on 
forth, give it 


a voice among the nations, and it 
becomes the p 


ublicopinion of the world—the great 


ment in favor of justice and of right. This p 


ceawaken it, let it be called ` 


H 
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| moving power by which events are controlled. It 


‘is in this way our protest would operate. It would 
! tend powerfully to awaken this just sentiment— 


` this love of the right, which dwe 


j |i trymen shall go forth to fight for 
is in the heart of ; 


man. The voice of our twenty millions on this » 


side of the Atlantic would be reéchoed back by the 
‘millions beyond. The response would swell up 
from every part of Christendom, and arouse a 
public opinion which no despot would willingly 
encounter. 

The time has been when this country was com- 
paratively unknown among the nations,and when, 
perhaps, its vdice would not have been heard. 
But that day has past. 

“ The young giant of the West,” as our coun- 
try has so often been styled of late, has now at- 
tained to that growth and power that its influence 
cannot but be felt. bd 

Here he stands—that young giant, astride the 
continent, with one foot planted on either ocean- 
shore, with his right hand stretched out over the 
Atlantic, and with his left upon the Pacific, and 
with his own eagle and the stars alone above him. 
! Let him, then, as he stands in his pride and his 
young strength, speak out to the world. 
` voice go forth in favor of freedom, of those prin- 

ciples which are the an life-blood of his exist- 
ence—the elements of all his vigor and all his 
greatness. Be assured it will not be without its 
effect. His voice will be heard. It will go forth 
into the East, and it will linger and dwell in every 
land, and it will go on and on till it shall come 
back to us from the West. Nor will it return 


‘alone; but it will come mingling with, and borne :: 


upon, the cries and the blessings of the millions it 
will help to make free. 

The question may here be asked, as it often has 
been, suppose our protest should be unheeded, 

` disregarded, what then must we do? That is a 
question which cannot be answered at this time. 
The reply will rest with those who shall occu 
these seats when the emergency will arise, and it 
will depend altogether upon the circumstances of 
the particular case. 

Perhaps nothing more will be advisable. We 
shall already have done much. We will have 
washed our handsof all acquiescence in the offense, 
and placed ourselves right upon the question in 
recording our remonstrance and appealing to the 

. world against it. 

| Perhaps in case the intervention complained of 
shall occur on this continent, in the domestic con- 
cerns of any of the nations here, we shall feel dis- 


Let his ` 


es must enter into every generous and brave 


American soul; and whenever any of my coun- 
; forth freedom, where- 
ever it may raise its banner, whether on. the 


plains of Hungary or on the hills of Rome, or on 


‘the fields of green Ireland, or in any other land, 


there will be one voice at least that will bÑ him 
“God speed,” one heart to send forth its admi- 
ration and its prayers with him. 

But speaking for my country in view of the 
terrible evils of war, and of the essential import- 
ance of our success here, not only to ourselves but 
to the cause of freedom through the world, I would 
wish to incur for her no hazard, encounter no peril 
that can be honorably avoided. 

But yet, sir, war is by no means, in my regard, 
the worst of national evils. It is not the greatest 
danger for our country. - I would dread disgrace, 
dishonor, more. I would fear more to have her 
sink in her own self-respect, to have her fall under 
the dominion of base ideas, of an ungenerous and 
ignoble policy. Even on this question of inter- 
vention, rather than have the country fall into the 

‘extreme on the one side of narrow and soulless 
selfishness, indifferent to the cause of freedom, 
faithless to her obligations to the laws of nations,. 
shrinking into silence and acquiescence when des- 
potism presumes to trample upon that law in 
order that it may stifle the spirit of liberty through 
the world, rather than that I would have her go 
into the other extreme of war with all its hazards. 
It would at least be the nobler alternative. We 
would thus, at least, preserve our honor and our 
self-respect. 

One word as to the objection which is so often 
and strenuously urged, and which, indeed, is the 


i; only objection of any weight which is urged against 


1! 


posed to resist it at all hazards, and with the full , 


force and armed power of the Republic. 
| _ Perhaps we may resort to such other, and suit- 
‘able, moral, and peaceful measures—such means 


`of aid and encouragement, consistent with the ` 


maintenance of peace, as shall suggest themselves 
at the time, and appear to be effectual and pro- 
ductive of some good result, 

Perhaps, too, if we should find that moral means 
; availed not, and that interposition by force would 
be effectual and productive of no serious hazard to 
| our country, we should feel disposed, at least I, 


arm of our 
nations. 
The only rule that can be laid down for our 
action in such case, is this: That we should do all 
that we can in all suitable and proper ways for the 


power to uphold the right between the 


' which I have ex 


i 
it 
il 


try, had not arisen in his day, and strictly, he 


:: is much to confirm these views. 


protection of the law of nations and the advance- | 


ment of freedom through 

with the safety and well- 

And I hesitate not to s 
` go in this direction, and 
` shall do in this way, the better it will be, not 

only for the world at large, but for our own coun- 
try, and the more will it redound to our national 
credit and prosperity. 

Sir, I wish to be understood here. 

I now do, for the country, 
its welfare is intrusted—my language is different 
from what it would be to an individua. merely, who 
might feel an impulse tp 
freedom in another land. 
had the courage and the no 
himself and his fortunes*in 
war for freedom, 
; with you. 

ben 
odt 


eing of our own country. 


Speaking as 
as one of those to whom 


o such a person, if he 
ble ambition to devote 
any fairand legitimate 


»and Kosciusko, and La Fayette, did for us. 
would be but obeying an impulse that more or 


I would say ‘Go, and God be | 
” For him so to do would be what Steu- | 


| 


o abroad and fight for ` 


ay, that the further we | 


the more we can do, and | lence, good faith, peace, and 


the views | have been advocating, viz: that in so 
; doing we shall be departing from the principles 
and policy adopted by Washington, and recom- 


:' mended by him to us in his Farewell Address. 


I do not so understand the policy of Washing- 
‘ton. I do not so read his Farewell Address. 

T have not now the time to enter into all the de- 
tails of the argument on this point; nor, indeed, do 
I deem @pnecessary, as the task has already been 
abundantly performed by one of the distinguished 
gentlemen from my own State, at the other end of 
the Capitol, as well as by other able Senators; but 
I will say, generally, that I have read, and am 
somewhat familiar with the life of Washington. 
I have studied his career, his words, and his char- 
acter, and as l have learned them, there is not a 
word that I have uttered, or a sentiment I have 
avowed, but which, as I firmly believe, he him- 
self, were he now living and in our midst, would 
repeat and reaffirm. 

ah utterly, that there is anything in his 
Farewell Address which is hostile.to the views 
ressed, but, on the contrary, there 

is much that will sustain and confirm them. Not, 
indeed, that he ever directly spoke to ts point, 
for this question, as it now stands before the coun- 


Í | never said anything about it; but in the general 
for one, would feel ‘disposed to stretch forth the ` 


maxims and principles which he laid down, there 
As for instance, 
where he speaks as follows: 


“Observe good faith and justice towards all nations ; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all; religion and moral- 


` ity enjoin such conduct,” &c. It will be worthy of a free, 


the world consistently }: 


enlightened, and at no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always 
lence.” 


What means that? 


guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
e. 


Exalted justice and benevo- 
armony with all? 
Is it justice and benevolence towards a people, 


. while we profess friendship and good faith towards 


, policy recommended to us 
“| forbid. 


them, to see them stricken down, in violation of 
every principle of law and of right, the protection 
to which they are justly entitled from the laws of 
nations, withheld from them, and all their rights, 
and their very existencetrampled upon, and merely 
for the reason that they have caught from us the 
spirit, and are striving to follow in the steps of 
ashington—is it justice and benevolence, [ re- 
peat, in us, to look coldly upon all this in silent ac- 
quiescence and give no sign, make no effort in op- 
position or remonstrance? Is that such conduct 
as religion and morality enjoin? Can such be the 
y Washington? God 

If so, the Washington that f have loved 
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and reverenced has never lived. Ifthatis the idea of | 
national justice and benevolence cherished by him, : 
the foremost man of all the earth, thank Heaven, | 
the world has grown somewhat since his day: and 
there is now a higher principle, a better and truer 
policy dawning upon the earth. 3 
Ny sir; they do great wrong to the character 
of Washington, who seek to fasten upon him the 
authorship of this narrow and ungenerous policy 
which has started up so lately in our day. There 
is no likeness, no feature of Washington init. It 
bears no mark, no lineament of such exalted pa- 
rentage. Its advocates will in vain seek to elevate ` 

. and dignify it, by striving to associate it with that 

“sacred name. he association, even if it were 
possible, would not serve to raise and redeem it. It . 
would still be the same narrow, selfish, and con- - 
tracted policy, unworthy of a great and gener- - 


ous people, and catching no luster, it can only cast | 


a shade upon whatever and whomsoever it stands | 
connected or associated with. 

The truth is, Mr Chairman, that this question 
which we are now discussing, and which is before 
the country for the first time, had never arisen in 
Washington’s day. He was speaking of an en- 
tirely different question when he used the language 
in his Farewell Address, which has been of late | 
so much referred to, and so much perverted. , | 

Every gentleman must be aware, who knows 
anything of the history of that day, that a power- 
ful effort had then been made to connect this coun- ` 
try in permanent and closer alliance and connec- 
tion with France, and of course. to involve us in 
the quarrels and wars which she was waging with 
almost all the rest of the world. Against this 
effort Washington had, as President, opposed the 
whole weight of his authority and influence, and 
it was against this and similar entangling alliances 
that he sought, in his Farewell Address, to caution : 
his countrymen. Thus he says: 

tt Permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions, and passionate attachment for others should be ex- 
cluded.” 

Also— 

‘¢ It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world.” i 

And speaking of Europe, he says: 


tt It must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by arti- 
ficia! ties in the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities.’’ 

Also— 


* The grèat rule of condyct for us in regard to foreign na- 
tions is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as possible.” 


Tt was against these permanent, inveterate an- 

tipathies and passionate attachments, these artifi- 
` cial ties, these political connections, these perma- 
nent alliances, that Washington intended to caution | 


the country; and it seems to me that no gentleman | 
éan read the Address with common candor or with | 


the least intelligence, but he must see at once that | 
this is,the whole scope and effect of it. | 
But all this has nothing to do with the question ; 
now before the country—that of our taking action 
in behalf of the law of nations. - These alliances 
‘and entangling connections, of which our fathers 
were šo justly jealous, were far different from the 
views and measures which I seek to advocate. 
What i8.an alliance, sir? An alliance between | 
nations is analogous to a copartnership between 
individuals. It is a permanent union, a league, 


an agreement entered into between them in exclu- ` P 


sion of the rest of the world, to gratify some pref- : 
erence or partiality, or to promote some peculiar 
intérest or ambition, and which, of course, com- 
mits the one nation to the policy and the fortunes 
of the other. It was against such alliances, and 
especially that with France, that Washington was 
so. earnestly opposed, and against which he has so 
impféssively and eloquently raised his voice. And, . 
sir, io every word that he has uttered my heart | 


and my judgment alike respond. No gentleman 
can be te s disposed to depart from his counsel : 
than myself. 


So with the neutrality that we are counseled to |, 
preserve. Itis évidently such as we can properly | 


maintain, consistently with our obligations to the . 
law of nations. Thus he says: 
“ The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred 


without anything more ‘trom the obligation which justice 
and humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it 


‘| ences that are constantly arising between nations, 


| = 
‘| every 
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| is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace 
, and amity towards other nations.” 


| giving rise, in some cases, to quarrels and wars, ` 
: but which involve no flagrant violation of interna- 


`: tional law—no outrage against justice and human- 


ity, and in which, of course, no other Power has 
any right or inducement to interfere. Thus, speak- 
ing of Europe, the Address says: 

“ Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have | 
none, or a very remote, relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which‘are i 
essentially foreign to our concerns. ) 

: must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties . 
in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities.?? 


It is these ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, 


which wecan haveno interest, to which the Address 
refers; just as in the thousand questions and differ- 


that we were to repress our natural and just sym- - 
pathies, and shrink into an unmanly s 
' acquiescence. 
uch less could he have intended such as the 
permanent policy of the country. The counsel 
which he gives, whatever may be its extent and 


meaning, was evidently offered in reference to the 


': then unmatured and feeble condition of the country, 


and designed butas a temporary policy until the 
period, “‘ not far.off,” assays the Address, ‘ when 
t we may defy material injury from external an- 
t noyance, &c. &c.; when we may choose peace or 
| © war,as our interest, guided by justice, shall coun- 


‘| tsel.” And in another place it says: 


, “ With me a predominate motive has been to endeavor 
to gain time to our country to settle and mature its yet re- 
cent institutions, and to progress without interruption to that 
degree of strength and consistency which is necessary to | 
| give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own for- | 
tunes. ”? 
Has not the country attained that degree of ; 
: Strength and consistency? Has it not now the 
command of its own fortunes? i 
Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that you should think 
proper toadopt it aş thepolicy of your life, to have 
j no exclusive preferences among your friends and 
acquaintances, to form no copartnerships and ex- 
tend ne partialities to any one over another, but | 
to remain neutral, as it were, and hold them all | 
alike on the same terms of i favor and benev- : 
i olence: would it therefore follow that you were to 


i 
| 
i 
i 


i feel no interest in the due maintenance of the laws ` 


| of the land, no care or anxiety that the gights of | 
, individuals under those laws should be regarded , 
i and protected, and that if ycu should see one of | 
` those friends and neighbors assailed by another, 
plundered, outraged, murdered, that you must 


calmly look on and raise no voice, noarm, in re- ` 


monstrance or opposition? Would that be what ' 
: you would call preserving a just neutrality, ob- ` 
| serving justice and good faith, and cultivating 
' peace and harmony with all men? Surely not; ` 
and yet that is the precise position of those who | 
draw an argument from the Farewell Address of 
Washington, against our taking action in vindica- 
i tion and ‘protection of the law of nations. 
I am speaking in favor of noalliance with Hun- | 
` gary or of any other people. I would extend to. 
them no favor but such as I would extend to: 
every other country. It is not for Hungary but 
| for universal humanity that I speak; for the 


principles of justice and interfiational law, which | 
people are bound to respect, and which 
they are equally hound to protect to the extent 
-of their influence and capability. Sir, would ; 
i hold all the nations—Russia, Austria and Hun- 
gary, Rome and France, England and Ireland— 
all on the same level of a common brotherhood, 
and be guided towards them by the. same broad 
' principles of equal, and, in the langgage of 


It refers to those thousand questions and differ- |: 


Hence, therefore, it | 


these ordinary combinations and collisions, in | 


ington, exalted justice and benevolence. But, aa 
among my friends and neighbom, if I should 
behold one violating the laws and trampling upon 


,, the rights of the other, as I should deem it my 


' duty to raise my voice, and if necessary my arm, 
in vindication of those laws and those rights, so, 
too, would I have my country ever ready to lift 
up its voice, and to exert, at least, its influence 
in behalf of the law of nations whenever the rights 

_ of any member of the great family of nations, 

under that law, shall be violated and outraged. 

This is no foreign cause or interest. It is not 
leaving our own to stand on foreign ground. It 
is our own ground, sir. It is the cause of univer- 

: sal humanity, our cause, our interest, our right, 
our duty. 

In so doing, we shall, in no respect, be depart- 
ing. from the early panei and policy of th 
country. It will be but the natural and EAEAN 
inference and result of that very policy, and of 
those same principles carried out as they should be 


: in the altered circumstances of our country and the 


'| the law of nations, in order that it may arrest the || 
‘| spread of free principles through the world. In 
t such cases Washington never could have intended 


ilence and: P 
: 1s sought to be fastened upon us as the 


world. It will be but a step forward in the same 
direction in which Washington himself first ad- 
vanced, and in which he would still go forward 
were he now living in this our day. Calm, dia- 
creet, and wise would he doubtless still be, but 
et brave, noble, and just, as he ever was. Every 
impulse of his great nature would impel him to 
this course. i 
Let us, then, at once reject and disavow this 
rinciple, or rather this want of principle, which 
policy of 
this country—this doctrine of mere selfishness, of 
apathy, of indifference to everything external to 
ourselves. Let us proclaim a higher, truer, more 
| generous, and wiser policy. Let us at once avow 
: our obligation to the law of nations, both for 
` obedience to it, and for its protection. Let our 
‘justice and benevolence be a positive, active, 
earnest principle. Let our motto be not that 
narrow and illiberal one, “ Our country, and noth- 
ing but our country;”’ but that other more gener- 


. ous and noble, and more patriotic, because more 


generous and noble one of ‘*Our country, our 
whole country, and the world.” Our own coun- 
try first, our whole country forever, but also the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the good of being pow- 
erful and free, of having strength and energy, and 
intellect, and liberty? Is it merely that we may 

| use them in self-defense, or for our self-aggrandize- 
j| ment? Is it that we may increase our wealth, 
| extend our territory, and promote our own pros- 
‘perity merely? No, surely, not that aloné. But 
| more than all that, it is for the means they afford 


|| us, the power of acting upon others, for the con- 


‘ trol, the influence, the irradiation, the good we 
‘ may thereby diffuse around us. 


And so.willit yet be with our country. It isso 


- now to a great extent, but it will be preéminentl 


common rights of all the nations, for the great .: 


so, and that in the not distant future, when it will 
be her chief glory, not that she stretches from séa 
to sea merely, nor that liberty and happiness 
dwell.in all her fields, amidst her poe but that 
as she sits thus supreme between her two oceans, 
and looks forth over the one, unto the East, and 
over the other unto the West, she will everywhere 
meet the gaze of the nations turned to her, and not 
in vain, for an example, for sympathy, for aid, and 
for protection. 

I wish, in this connection, to make some re- 
marks upon the third resolution, or provision of 
the platform recently adopted by the Whig Con- 
vention at Baltimore. I regret exceedingly that that 


`. resolution, in its present form, was ever adopted 


and incorporated into a platform of the Whig 
party; not, indeed, so much for what the resolution 
says, for to every sentiment it contains I can fully 
subscribe, but for what it omits to say, and be- 
cause I distrust the object for which I fear it was 
intended, 4nd to which it may, by many persons, 
be applied. 

The resolution regds as follows: 

‘3, That while struggling freedom, everywhere, enlists 
the warmest sympathy of the Whig party, we still adhere 
to the doctrines of the Father of his Country, as announced 

: in his Farewell Address, of keeping ourselves free from all 
entangling alliances with foreign countries, and of never 
. quitting our own, to stand upon foreign ground. That our 


h ‘| mission as a Republic is not to propagate our opinions, or 
ash- | 


impose on other countries our form of government, by arti- 
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Intervention —Mr. Wells, 


fice or force, but to teach by example, and show by our i 
success, moderatipn, aud justice, the blessings of self gov- 
ernment and the advantages of free institutions.” 

Sir, to all this, as far as it goes, | fully assent; 
but I am utterly unableto see the necessity of any 
such resolution, or ita application to any question 
or circumstance of the country or the times. 
Doubtless it is the true policy of this country to 
adhere to the counsel of Washington, and keep 
itself clear from entangling aliances. But who 
is there who advocates any other doctrine, or 
wishes to set up any Aiganet paliny ? I know of 
no one; no intelligent or leading American that 
] have ever heard of has desired or proposed any- ` 
thigg of the kind. And what is the effect and 
a Aah of this phrase, of ** neverquitting ourown , 
to stand on foreign ground ?’? As that expression 
was used by Washington in his Farewell Address 
@s a figure merely, it was eminently beautiful and 
appropriate, but as here used,as a substantive part 
of a resolution, as the enunciation of a principle 

of party faith, of national policy, l can get no 
very clear or definite idaa of it. Surely the au- 
thors of this resolution could not have supposed, | 
either in any literal or figurative sense, that the 
American people were about to leave their own to 
stand on foreign ground. And so with the rest of 
the resolution, ‘‘ that ‘our mission is not to propa- 
gate our opinions, or impose on other countries 
our form of government, by artifice or force.” 
Doubtless this is so; but who proposes otherwise; | 
who is seeking thus to propagate our opinions and | 
institutions by artifice and force? Sir, all this : 
does not touch the real question before the coun- 
try. It is a mere evasion of it. The resolu- 
tion might as well have gone on and affirmed the 
truth oF the Christian religion, or that the Whig 
party were opposed to the abolition of the institu- 
tion of marriage, or of the elective franchise; and 
if it had done so it would, in these respects, have 
been no more idle and unnecessary than it is a8 it 
now stands. It is but the assertion of old political 
truisms and maxims, to which everybody assents 
and which no one wishes to disturb. 

But is it the case that this resolution, although 
it does not say so, was intended to be understood 
and regarded as atowing the policy of total inac- 
tion in respect to this question of intervention? 
That we, as a nation, were to have nothing to do 
or to say, no matter how much despotism might 
trample upon the laws of nations, and outrage the | 
rights and opinions of mankind? If so, if such is | 
to be its interpretation, and the use to be made of | 
it, I for one can never consent to it. 

In such case, however, the resolution should 
have been expressed somewhat differently. It 
should have been worded in language like this : 
“ Resolved, That we as a nation desire no voice, || 
and will seek to exercise no influence in the com- f 
mon affairs of the world. That we haveno inter- |: 
est in or care for the law of nations, and that des- | 
potism may violate that law, and trample upon `Í 
the rights and liberties of mankind at its pleasure, | 
provided it keeps away from our shores, and that || 
we will make no objection nor Opposition to it, | 
but will silently acquiesce in it all.” 

Such, sir, should have been the reading of the : 
reaolution, if such is to be its meaning and inter- 

retation. It would, at all events, in that form, 
ave met the question before the country. It 
would at least have had the merit of frankness 
„And manliness, it would not have been ambig- 
uous nor evasive. It would not have raised a 
false and an unfair issue, nor would it have dis- 
honored the memory of Washington by quoting 
and perverting his language to sentiments so un- 
generous and unworthy of him. 

But, sir, if such had been the resolution, or if 
such is to be the interpretation or the use made of 
the one now in the Whig platform, it is one to 
which I never could or can consent. Itigsa plank, 
to whatever platform it may be attached, upon 
which no foot of mine can ever be placed, unless 
it be to spurn and reject it. 

It will be noticed that this resolution is mostly 
taken from the President’s message, but thatitcon- : 
tains only a part of the sentiment of the message. 
The language in both is ina great part precisely the 
same, word for word. Butthe message goes on and 
avows plainly the fact, the true and noble sentiment Q 

t we cannot, as a nation, be indifferent to these i 


t sentiment and repress the spirit of freedom in any 


„if it be, I 


just force, 


` . l 
cases of outrage and wrong, in which the strong 1 
arm of a foreign power is invoked to stifle public j! 


country. Why was tnis part of the message | 
left out of the resolution? Why omit the noblest 
anc best portion of it? ; 
Sir, that resolution should have incorporated this 
sentiment of the measage. After avowing, as it 
now does, the policy of a strictand just neutrality 
between the nations, it should have gone on and 
avowed also, as the President has dune, the dee 
interest that we feel in the spread of liberal princi- 


, ples, and the establishment of free governments, 


and the sympathy with which we witness every 
struggle against oppression. It should also have 
proclaimed the rightful supremacy of the law of 


‘ nations, and our determination to uphold and pro- 


tect that law in all legitimate and suitable ways. 
And it should have declared that we, as a nation, S 
cannot be indifferent to, and will not acquiesce in 
any actof any Government violating that law; but 
that we will at all times protest against and resist ` 
every such violation in every way in our power, 
consistent with the safety and welfare of our own 
country. J 

Such should have been the resolution that should 
have been incorporated into the Whig platform, as 
I believe such 1s the true sentiment and feeling 
of the Whig party. But was all this intentionally 
omitted? Did the. Whig Convention urposely 
depart from the President’s message in this respect 
for the purpose of negativing and disavowing the 
sentiment he has thus expressed and the policy to 
which that sentiment will lead? J trust not, sir. 
Let the Whig party beware how it is betrayed 
into a position so narrow and so false. 

Is it not enough that by one provision of this 
platform we are made to surrender up the country | 
to the principle ofslavery, without also, by another, || 
giving up the world to despotism? 

For the one provision, we can plead the require- | 
ments of the Constitution, and the necessities of ! 
the country and the times, but for this other, we 
have no such plea; but, without necessity, un- 
asked even, in utter disregard of that other constitu- 
tion, the constitution of the world, the great system 
of the law of nations, we are voluntarily yielding up 
the world and its destinies, to the pleasure of des- 
potism, thet it may, unopposed, trample upon 
pee law and the dearest rights and hopes of man- 

ind. 

No, sir, such is not the wish or intention of the 
Whig party, or of the American people. Such 
at least, I know, is not the sentiment of the peo- 
ple whom I have the honor here to represent, or, 
eatly mistook them and they mistook | 
me when they chose me to utter their voice on this | 
floor. The sons of those who poured in from | 
their fields and hillsides, and gathered at Saratoga i 
to win that glorious victory for freedom, those | 


sons, when they shall come in from those same || 
fields and hillsides to exercise the rights so gal- 
Jantly won for them by their fathers, will not by || 
their tes sanction any policy, any sentiment, so i 
ignoble and unworthy. Nor wil he, the great |! 
captain, whom the Whigs have chosen as their | 
leader, their candidate for the Presidency, as I | 
trust, ever consent to a policy so unworthy of 
him and of the country. While he will, as I 
doubt not, if elected President, faithfully adhere '! 
to the sentiment of the resolution as it reads, and `| 
to the policy of a just and impartial neutrality as 
recommended by Washington, yet will he also, : 
as I trust and believe, ever insist upon all that in- | 
fluence and consideration to which this countr 
is entitled among the nations. Wielded by him 
as our President, the influence of our Republic « 
will be felt, as it should be, for good through- 
out the world; not by any means of artifice or un- ; 
not by any intermeddling or improper | 
Interference with the affairs of the other nations; || 
| 
| 
H 


no sir, but by an example of justice, good faith, | 
and benevolence towards all, by a generous and 

activesympathy with, and encouragement of, free- ` 
dom and improvement throughout the world, by | 
a steady adherence to and support ef the law of na- | 
lions, and a firm and manly rebuke and resistance, 

in every way consistent with the honor and well- | 
being of our country, against every violation of | 
that law. | 


i| it 
Such, as I hope and believe, will be the policy |! 


, priety of this suggestion. 


; World, spring up and mature, as it were, 


| belongs to her, 


Ho. or Reps. 


of General Scott. As such, I speak of him upon 
the authority of his life, his character, his deeds— 
upon the evidence of the great qualities displayed 


by him in every part of his glorious career. As 


such I am proud and eager to follow in his lead 
to what I believe will soon prove to be theigreatest 
and the crowning victory of his life. 

There is one other suggestion which I with to 
submit before closing my remarks upon this sub- 
ject. After adopting the resolutions l have sug- 
gested, affirming the true principles of the law of 
nations, and thus clearly defining our position ang 
policy in reference to this question, I would be in 
favor of presenting a formal invitation to each of 
the other Governments to unite with us in the 
same position, and in the adoption of such other 
measures as shall be best calculated to enforce 
these principles throughout the world. 

I shall attempt no argument to show the pro- 
To my mind it is obvi- 
ous, and I can conceive no just, well-founded objec- 
tion to it. The narrowest and most exclusive 
policy cannot object to a union withthe other Gov- 
ernments on this ground, and for these objects. 
Surely if the nations would voluntarily ‘unite 
with us to affirm and enforce these just principles 
of the international law, there is no honest heart 
here or eleewhere but would rejoice at it. If, 
however, after being thus invited by us, the other 
Governments should refuse, the shame would be 
theirs only, and the more marked and signal would 
be our position, standing thus apart from them on 
grounds so much higher and more advanced. 

Mr. Chairman, events are multiplying and de- 


veloping themselves with strange rapidity in this 
` our day. 


Ideas and principles that are to mould 
the policy of men and nations, and sway the 
in aday. 
Years now suffice to perfect what, in times past, 
centuries were too brief to accomplish. 

I believe that we are not distant from the time: 
when these princinlee, which I have been ad- 
vocating, and which so many other voices and 
pens in our country are advocating, will be uni- 
versally acknowledged and acquiesced in. If we 
prove true to them, and avow them, as we should 
manfully and firmly, itis not impossible but that 
alone will be sufficient to establish them in their 
rightful supremacy. The day will be when the 
mere announcement of a true principle will be 
equivalent to its enactment as a law. 

If, however, it shall be requisite for their com- 
plete practical enforcement that other nations co- 
operate with us in the adoption of them, who can 
tell in what brief period they will be by our side? 
There is already a powerful and influential senti+ 
ment in England in their favor. So, too, to a very 
considerable extent, in France; and though its voice 
is there suppressed for the present, yet who can 


' tell what a day will there bring forth, or how soon 


it will be ere that very sentiment will be in the 
ascendant and control of the capital and Govern- 
ment of that country? And with Englafd and 
France, Italy and Hungary and Germany would 
also be with us.. Sir, we must make haste if we 
would secure to our country the honor of taking 
the lead in this matter. It isa glory that rightly 
and if we fail to secure it for her, 


it willbe an omission and neglect for which no 


services which we shall be able to render will ex- 


| piate or atone. 


Whether with us, or without us, the final suc- 
cess of these principles is certaia. Our favorable 


action will doubtless aid and expedite that success; 
y . but yet without us, or in spite of us, the day of 


their triumph is sure. ? 
The popular demonstrations which we have 


' witnessed, clearly show what is the sentiment of 


the people of our country... That, at least, isgen- 


; erous and right, whether we are fit leaders and 


true interpreters of it or not; and EA a tie the 
signs are prevalent, though they may be clouded 
and obscured for the present, of the approach of 


'| that time, when the prayer of Kossuth, uttered in 


our presence, will be answered; and God grant 
that it may be in his day, and he and we all may 


! live to witness it—when there will be a Power 


on earth able and willing to protect the law of 
nations, though now there are so many to violate 


te, 


852.] 
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The Constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Law—Mr. Rantoul. 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW. 


SPEECH OF MR. RANTOUL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 11, 1852. ; 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill making 
appropriation for the Indian Department. 

Mr. RANTOUL said: : 

Mr. Cuairman: The gentleman from Vermont, 
{Mr. Meacuam,] who spoke yesterday, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] . 


who has just taken his seat, have addressed to | 


me, individually, a large portion of the remarks 
which they have had occasion to make upon the 
subject of the tariff. Now, sir, I am not con- 
cerned, but that the common sense of the world, 
operating as it is upon both sides of the Atlantic, 
will set this question of free trade and protection ' 
right, without any assistance from me. I am not | 
afraid that the people of the United States will be | 
made to believe that the highest taxation is the 
greatest blessing. I am not afraid that the farm- 
ers of the West, by any degree of ingenuity, can 
ever be led to the conclusion that it is better for 
them to give two barrels of flour for a certain 
uantity of iron, rather than one barrel of flour 
or the same quantity of iron; and to that it comes. 
Gentlemen may talk by the hour together about ` 
this question. Reduce it down to its ultimate ele- 
ments, and it is simply this. for an agricultural 
nation: Do you choose, for the „product of so ` 
many days’ labor, to get a ton of iren; or would 
you prefer, for the same amount of labor, to get 
only half a ton of iron? If gentlemen of the 
‘West think two tons ef iron better than one, and 
if they think they had better buy a given quantity 
with one barrel of flour rather than with two, then, 
I think, they will never aid Pennsylvania in screw- | 
ing down labor, which has been the effect of pro- | 
tection in England, Spain, and France, and where- | 
ever it has been tried. I think they will never aid ` 
Pennsylvania capitalists in screwing labor to the ' 
lowest point, if@rder to carry out theories which | 
have been tried over and over again, and failed | 
wherever they have been tried. j 
Sir, the gentleman who last addressed the House 
addressed it very ably and very eloquently, but in 
a long series of historical facts, he is totally mis- 
taken in his idea. The supposition that civilized 
nations have always adopted high protective tariffs, 


| 


| 
| 


1s- ridiculously wide of the truth... Why, sir, the f 


commerce of ancient nations, and the commerce of i 
the middle ages, flourished in proportion to the | 
freedorg of that commerce, and it was the nations | 
who adopted restrictive systems—the nations that | 
adopted restriction and protection that ruined their 
commerce, and caused it to de 
conducted nations. 

Now, the gentleman meant to allude, as [ sup- 

ose, althowgh he did not specify it, to the Italian 

epublics of the middle ages, and to the great com- ` 
merce which extended round the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Now, sir, the gentleman may go | 
as far back as he pleases—he may go back to Athens, ° 
a Republic made great, and wealthy, and power- 
ful by her commerce, and Athenian commerce was 
the creation of free trade—he may go back to the 


I 
i 


. . t 
tian, when the Roman commerce was at its height. | 


The tariff of the time of Diocletian was a tariff |: 


lower than that of England now, and that of Eng- ; 
land, as everybody knows, is a great deal lower 
than ours. Then you come down to the first 
tariff that was constructed upon scientific princi- 
ples, after the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
which was that adopted under Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, King of Jerusalem at the time of the Cru- | 
sades, and put in operation in Syria, and which | 
afterwards Petame a model for all nations around 

the Mediterranean, in Italy and everywhere else. 
You find that it is an “ ad valorem” tariff, with 
very few exceptions, from beginning to end, and 
most of the duties are eight per cent., while some | 
articles are put at sixteen per cent., and a very 
few, and those not important, at twenty-four per 
cent. Under this tariff, so much more liberal than 
any of later times, modern commerce had its birth. 


i 
i 


x 


part to other better- |. 


n tation. 


| gentlemen who happened to be born in the North. 


That is the truth of history, and it was the free- 
dom of commerce in the Italian Republics that 
made them what they were. It was from their 
| great commerce that their great wealth sprung up, 


|! and from their wealth grew up their immense man- 
ufactures, and not, as the gentleman supposes, `: 


thàt the commerce was created by the manufac- 
tures. He was putting the cart before the horse. 
But I am not goin 
subject of the tariff now; but by-and-by, if the 
House will indulge me, after gentlemen from the 
North, East, and particularly from New England, 
have said all they have to say in propping up that 
rotten system which has produced 80 ueh miser 
in England, and has the same tendency here, I will 
take the liberty to reply, and for the present, think- 
ing it quite safe to do go, I leave these arguments 
! without an answer. 
` E pass on to a subject of as much more conse- 
uence than the tariff, as liberty is more important 
_than property. Liberty and property are the two 
_ great objects of good government. ‘Government 


. ought to protect them both; and I hold, that of, 


ance; and when rights and liberties are outraged, 
it becomes an imperative duty to speak upon that 
outrage, and set it right before the country. 


i ment of this session—ay, and it began before we 
took our seats here—I have been sitting here list- 
ening to denunciations of agitation, and agitators 
upon a certain subject, whic. 


th@cry. We were told that we must cease agi- 


ocratic members, before we took our seats here; 
| we were told so in a manner tending to promote 
agitation. We came here on the following Mon- 
; day, and the first greeting that I received upon this 
floor, before we went into the election of Speaker, 
while I was sitting very quietly, as I generally do, 
being a quiet and peaceable man, was a denunci- 
ation of myself individually, by a member from 
the South, [Mr. Meane, of Virginia,] who spoke 
of me as an agitator, coming here to stir up the 
nation into strife, to lash the waves of agitation 
into fury. I madeno reply. Ver 
an “agitator!” Again and again, for at least the 
twentieth time, have I listened to the same denun- 
ciations, without replying. fÍ have been taunted 
on the floor of this House with being an agitator. 
By whom? By gentlemen from the South. All 
i the gentlemen who have risen here to denounce 
agitation, and to stir @p bitter feelings by that very 
denunciation—all, I might almost say, have come 
i from the South. And persons who sit quietly in 
: their seats and hear epithets applied to them, which 
| they can scarcely, as gentlemen, listen to without 
immediately fesenting them; gentlemen from the 
| North, who have exercised all this forbearance, 
, are again, and again, and again, and seemingly 
without end, taunted in this manner by gemen 
| who say that they desire quiet, and that agitation 
shall cease. If they do so desire, why do they 
not cease it? I and my friends have made no 


i 


| 


t 


except inre 


ly to adirectattack upon me. Again 
and again 


ave I suffered such attacks to pass 


h 


© without notice or reply, but still the charge of agi- 
i; tation comes from another and another quarter, 
Roman Empire, and take the tariff under Diocle- ;: 


against me, and all those who think as I do. 


take, I am at last singled out insuch a manner, 


| 
i 
: cowardice, and, as I think, a justly-deserved im- 
utation of cowardice, if I should remain 


intend at present to discuss this question. 
I said, sir, that these taunts and sneers came 


from the South, but sometimes they came from ; 


By what mysterious dispensation of Providence l; 
it happened that they were born there, it is not į 


for me to conjecture. Why, there comes here | 


-< 


to make a speech upon the | 


the two, liberty is infinitely the highest in import- : 


I have been sitting here since the commence- || 


has been handled a : 
great deal upon this floor. ‘+ Cease this agitation ! | 
Quiet the distracted country !’? That has been | 


tation upon that subject, at a meeting of the Dem- | 


strange for ` 


I have not opened my mouth before this | 
House in any allusion to the subject of slavery, ; 


Well, sir, after sitting quiet so long, disposed to | 
leave to abler hands the work I am aboutto under- `. 


that I cannot, as a man of honor, sit quiet any ij 
i longer. I am campelled to speak by a necessity | 
| which I cannot avoid, without the imputation of ; 


uiet. : 

hat is my position. Ispeak not because I desire : 
it, but because the men who say ‘“‘put an end to `: 
agitation,” compel me to speak, and will notallow | 
me to remain silent. That is the reason why I ; 


Ho. or Reps. 


| from a district represented in the last Congress by 
jan Abolitionist—an Abolitionist elected by the | 
| votes of the gentleman’s friends—a young strip- 

|. ling, Hon. Corin M. Incersoux, of Connecticut, 

l: who undertook to introduce Benedict Arnold as a 
subject of comparison on this floor. Well, sir, if 

Benedict Arnold is to be compared to members of 

this House, I, for one, claim the liberty to select 

the member with whom the comparison is to be 
made. Benedict Arnold, if I recollect aright, was 
born and brought up in Connecticut, and not in 

Massachusetts. He was a young gentleman of 

` great promise—a gentleman from whom his friends 
expected something very magnificent, supposing 

` him to be just the man fitted to rise in the world— 
a man troubled with no scruples. They were 

; very seriously disappointed in that expectation. 

- Benedict Arnold apostatized from the cause of 
freedom to the cause of slavery, if I have read 
history aright. His efforts against slavery did 

: him honor. Ambition riveted about his neck the 
collar of slavery, and he was damned to eternal 

| infamy. Well, sir, when gentlemen from Con- 

necticut choose to make comparisons of that sort, 

i let them read their history carefully, and see 

: where a parallel will run; and not jump to find a 

| parallel where there is nothing but a contrast. 
ut, sir, (and that is my excuse for occupying the 

attention of the committee,) events have recently 

transpired, which are perfectly well known to 

; every member of the committee, and, therefore, 
not necessary to be recapitulated in detail at pres- 
ent, which have singled me out, and made it my 
duty to explain my position. I-am about to 
speak of this procesa of purine an end to agita- 

| tion, so wisely conceived by these gentlemen, who 

n must know, if they are sane men, they produce 

|| agitition by the course ity pursue. . 

|| Sir, when six and a half millions of white men 

j in the South attempt to control the feelings, opin- 

ions, goirme, and consciences of thirteen and 

| millions of white men in the North—when 


a hal 
|| that process is attempted, and when they under- 
| take to drive it through by threats, by force, and 
' by all those appliances which make men revolt 
/ against their dictation, they must understand that 

they have to do with the descendants of the men 

who commenced and who fought through the 

American Revolution, and whose characters have 
‘not materially changed—those of them who stay ~ 
l at home—however much those who come here 
‘| may be corrupted by the influences which. sur- 
'| round them here—I say, those who remain at 
| home have not = much departed from their 
|, original character. I allude to the circumstances 
; which recently occurred at Baltimore, as my rea- 
i; son for addressing the committee at this time. 
‘ Sir, [ was unanimously elected a delegate to the 
| National Democratic Convention by ballot, and on 
|| the first ballot, in the fullest convention that has 

| been held in. my district for many years—a con- 
| vention yevalarly called, according to the uniform 
: usage in Massachusetts for the last twenty-five or 
i thirty years. I was sent there to represent five 
thousand Democrats, who act with the party in its 
regular es aca - The convention thought 
proper to disfranchise my district—the only Dem- 
ocratic district in Massachusetts—and thought 
' proper thereby to insult, not merely that district, 

i but the sovereign State of Massachusetts, which 
: was shorn of her proportionate share of represent- 
i ation in the convention by that proceeding. 
| They then thought proper to go on and take 
measures for the union of the Democratic party. 
Is any one Democrat in Massachusetts bound by 
: what you do in such a convention? I speak not 
of the course which those Democrats may think 
proper to take. That is a matter for them to de- 
termine. But I ask if any one Democrat in the State 
i: of Massachusetts is under any obligation growing 
out of the preceedings of a convention in which 
the State of Massachusetts was deprived of her 
proportionate number of delegates elected by her 
choice? That is a question for the Democratic 
party to consider, and for the Democrats of Mas- ~ 
` sachusetts to consider. 


‘| As to the district which has been thus disfran- 


chised, why, sir, if there is a district in the United 
States, from the Madawaska to the Rio. Grande— 
if there is a district from Massachusetts Bay to 
San Francisco that is, and ought to be Democratic, 
it is the district that I represent; and I should like 


_ other district represented by any other individual 
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to compare its history with the history of any 


upon this floor. ; : li 
Sir, in my district is that glorious old town of 
Marblehead. Elbridge Gerry, coming from the , 
town of Marblehead, was the chairman of the 
committee that reported the resolutions of the 30th . 
of April, 1754, giving the power to regulate com- 
merce to the Government of the nation—the reso- 
lution that laid the foundation of your Federal 
union. It wasa citizen of my own native town 
of Beverly, and a native of my own district, Na- 
than Dane, who was chairman of the committee 
that reported the resolves of the lst of February, 
1787, for calling the Federal Convention at Phila- 
delphia—the Convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and that same Nathan 
Dane, of that same town of Beverly, was the man ` 
who drew up the ordinance of 1783, which gave 
freedom to the broad territory Northwest of the 

Ohio. 

Well, sir, if I stopped there, I think I should ' 
have made outa list of claims for my district which 
it would not be very easy to surpass. But, sir, 
the first resistance to the power of Great Britain ` 
in the revolutionary struggle was in the town of | 
Danvers—a town in my district, and which ad- | 
joins my own. On the 26th of February, 1775, 
before the battle of Lexington, that which was 
done at Lexington and Concord was attempted to 
be done at Danvers. The British troops marched 
upon the town to seize the arsenals and stores of 
the Americans, but they were turned back. They |. 
were met bya collection of the farmers and me- |' 
chanics of Salem, Beverly, and Danvers, so strong | 
that Colonel Leslie, who commanded the British | 
troops, turned back discomfited of his purpose, 
knowing that unless he did do so, he and his party 
would be made prisoners-of-war. Danvers, far 
distant from Concord, and in a different county, ' 
had more men killed in the Concord fight than any 
other town after the morning massacre. Bev- 
erly, my native town, sent her sons further than 
any other town on the 19th of April, 1775, to 
strike in the first battle for liberty; and I have seen 
the garment, stained with his blood, in which 
one of her sons was killed on thatday. The first 
Continental flag hoisted upon the ocean, in defiance 
of British supremacy, was the flag of the schooner 
“ Hannah,” fitted out from my own town of Bev- 
erly. The first commission given by Washington 
to the commander of any cruiser against Great | 
Britain, was issued to Captain Manly, of Marble- ' 
head, in iny district. The first in the long list 
of naval heroes; the first man who poured out his 
life in that great war against slavery, crying, as 
Lawrence afterwards cried, ‘‘don’t give up the. 
ship,” was Captain Mugford, of Marblehead, on J; 
the 19th of May, 1775. | 

There is the material out of which to forma 
Democratic Congressional district. It is a distriet 
that has bright revolutionary glory—historical (| 
glory thickly clustered around it. [tis not tome | 
that the insult has been offered, but it is to that ` 
district which I have described to you. 

Why, I ask, is it that this insult has been ` 
offered? It is simply because, as I told the com- 
mittee who examined that case, when they asked 
me if I would pledge myself beforehand to agrée 
to the resolutions which might be adopted by that 
convention, “ I do my own thinking, and do not 
allow any convention to do it for me.” That is 
the reason. Well, now, do gentlemen suppose 
there are not some millions of white persons at 
the North, who do their own thinking, as well as 
myself? If they suppose any such thing, they are 
grievously mistaken, and by and by the conse- 
uence of that mistake will begin to appear, a 
little more clearly than they now appear. Itis , 
because I determined to think for myself, and ad- 
hered to that determination, upon a great question 
of constitutional law; and thought it a duty ingum- : 

ent upon me to avow the conclusions at which I 
had arrived. : 

That question of constitutional law I now pro- | 
pose to examine. It is this: Is there in the Con- | 
stitution of the United States a grant of power to | 
legislate for the rendition of fugitives from labor? 
I say there is not; and no man who calls himself 
a Democrat—whether he hails from New Hamp- "` 
shire, or any other part of the Union—can for a` 
moment sustain hie character as a Democrat | 
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upon the position that there is such a grant of 
power. hy, sir, what is the distinguishin 
doctrine of the Democratic party? I suppose it 


is the doctrine laid down by Jefferson, in his com- | 
ments upon the proposed veto of the first United ! ‘dom : 
Tho i ‘diction, and right, which is not, b 


States Bank. omas Jefferson says: ‘f con- 
ceive the corner-stone of the Constitution to be 
laid in the tenth article of the Amendments to the 
Constitution;”’ the article that no powers can be 
exercised by the General Government except such 
as are granted to it; that powers not granted to 
the General Government “are reserved to the 
States or to the people.” That is the foundation 
of the Democratic faith, so stated to be by Thomas 
Jefferson, so understood to be by Samuel Adams 
and Elbridge Gerry, and all the old Democrats of 
New England as well as by Virginia, and the 
Democrats in the South; and that is the doctrine 


‘upon which I mean to take my stand. That is 


the doctrine of the Baltimore resolutions as 
were; the doctrine of the resolutions of 1798, °99, 
adopted at Baltimore the other day, which gentle- 
men talk about in such a way as to lead one to 
suspect that they have not read them—the doc- 
trine of the resolutions of 1798, 99, which declared 
the alien and sedition laws to be unconstitutional 
by a course of reasoning which applies as strictly 
to this question of the fugitive slave law as it does 
to the alien law, or the sedition law, or to any 
section or clause of either. 

But the State of New Hampshire, when the 
constitutionality of the alien and sedition laws 
came up in her Legislature, voted unanimously, 
in a full House, one hundred and thirty seren mem- 
bers being present, and unanimously in the Senate, 
that those laws were clearly ‘* constitutional, and, 
in the present critical situation of our country,” said 
they, “highly expedient.” Is there aman in New 
Hampshire who believes thatnow? New Hamp- 
shire blushes when that page of her history is re- 
called to the memory. It was then the unanimous 


tives of New Hampshire, that the ALIEN AND sE- ` 


DITION Laws were “CONSTITUTIONAL.” It 
is the unanimous opinion of New Hampshire now, 
that they are UNCONSTITUTIONAL; and, sir, 
the day will come when every man’s children will 
blush for his servile heresy upon this question, 
as the men of New Hampshire now blush for 
what their fathers did upon that question. 
The question of the constitutionality of such a 
ant of power is within a very narrow compass. 
tis only necessary to take up the history of the 
,clatses included in the rourrH arTICLE of the 
Constitution, and see where they came from, what 
they mean, and what changes they underwent. 
Sir, everybody knows that the Constitution con- 
tains an enumeration of powers granted to Con- 


, gress. The powers granted to Congress stand by 
themselves, as they did in the old Articles of Con- ; 
In another part of that instrument, | 


federation. 
distigpt from the enumeration of powers granted 
to 


I suppose there is not a man in this House who 


mere compact in the Constitytion—clauses of com- | 
pact between the States, which imply no grant of | 
power whatever to the Federal Government. The } 
whole question is, does the clause relating to fi 
tives from labor, belong to that class of clauses which 
give power to the General Government, or is it simply 
a clause of compact between the States? That is the 
question. 

Well, now, sir, the Continental Congress re- 
solved, on the 11th of June, 1776, to appoint a 
committee of one from each Colony to report arti- 
cles of confederation. The next day the commit- 
tee was appointed, and Samuet Adams, of Mas- 
aachusetts, was the member from that State, upon 
it. On the 12th of July, 1776, a little more than 
a month afterwards, this committee reported the 
articles, which were debated, from time to time, 
and adopted by Congress on the 15th of Novem- 


_ ber, 1777. They were ratified by the States, one 


after another, until Maryland, the last on the list, 
acted upon them on the 1st of March, 1781. 

The first article establishes the style of the Con- 
federacy—it shall be “ The United States of Amer- 
ica.” 
and is therefore very important to be considered. 
It determines that the government to be estab- 
lished for the management of the general interests 


he second article is the key to the whole; - 


of the United States, shall be strictly held, and 
confined within the limita of powers expressly 
granted by the act of confederation. It is in these 
words: “ Each State retains its sovereignty, free- 
‘dom, and independence, and every power, juris- 
this Confed- 


: ‘eration, EXPRESSLY DELEGATED to the 
' ‘United States in Congress assembled.” 


_ é treason, felony, or other h 


No implied powers there! « Expressly dele- 
gated.” This, I say, is the corner-stone of the 
whole system of the Confederation —State-rights 
jealously preserved; a few powers clearly defined 
are granted to a Congress, which is sternly pro- 
hibited at the outset, by the first fundamental 
regulations of its existence, from assuming any 
scintilla of power not so granted. 

There can be no difficulty, then, in aacertaining 
what powers belonged to the Congress under the 
Confederation. We have only to read the enu- 
meration, and we shall find them all expressly dele- 
gated; none others existed. 

Let us proceed, then, with our examination of 
the several ‘‘ Articles of Confederation und Per- 
petual Union.” 

By the riirp article, the said States ‘‘ severally 
entet into a firm league of friendship;’’ but no 
power is granted to Con TESS. ‘ 

By the¢rourtn article, the free inhabitants of 
each State, except paupers, vagabonds, and fugi- 
tives from justice, are ‘* entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of free citizens in the several States;” byt 
no grant of Poner is connected with this particular 
provision of the compact. 

A second clause of the same article is in these 
words: “If any person guilty of, or charged with, 

ah misdemeanor, in 
‘any State, shall flee from justice, and be found in 
‘any of the United States, he shall, upon demand 
‘of the Governor or executive officer of the State 


'*from which he fled, be delivered up, and removed 
; £ to the State having jurisdiction of his offense.” 
opinion of the Senate and House of Representa- ` 


The power to deliver up the person guilty, or 
charged, is not “ expressly delegated to the United 
States,” but ‘‘ each State retains ” that power, as 
entire, and-unimpaired, and unquestioned, and 
unquestionable, as if the Confederation had never 
been brought into existence. : 

A third clause of the same afficle is in these 
words: ‘ Full faith and credit shall be given in 
‘each of these States, to the records, acts, and 
‘ judicial proceedings, of the courts and magistrates 
‘of every other State.” The Congress had no 
power to enforce, or to regulate, this stipulation 
of the compact. Each State retained unimpaired, 
and unquestioned, all and ‘ every power, juris- 
diction, and right,” over the manner in which this 
agreement should be performed, and the effect of 
that performance. 

Now, the substance of this rourtn atticle of- 
Confederation—the substance of each of the three 


_ clauses of this fourth article—has found its wa 
i _ into the Constitution of the United States, consti- 
gress, you find certain clauses of compact. | 


tuting, together with certain additional provisions 


‘| to be considered by-and-by, the first and second 
i will undertake to deny that there are clauses of ` 


Sections of the FOURTH ARTICLE of that instru- 


ment. 
How came-these agreements of the old compact 


of 1777 into the Federal Constitution of the 17th 


of September, 1787? What changes have they 
undergone in passing there? What effect and 
force, in their present form, do they now carry with 


_them? Arethey, by any means, transformed from 


4 


mutual stipulations between contracting parties, 
into grants of power, by parties surrendering what 
they had retained and reserved to themselves for 
ten years, to a new administration of the powers, 
jurisdiction, and rights, in this behalf, then for the 
first time delegated to the United States? 

If so, how, when, why, by whom, by what apt 
words to express the transformation of these mu- 
tual covenants into delegations of power, was this 
new grant first made, and where in the record, do 


` you find it written down? 


We will trace the subsequent history of thèse 
stipulations of the old Confederacy, and examine, 
first, the process to which they have been sub- 
jected, the changes resulting from it, and the ad- 
ditions they have received, and when we have 
sufficiently considered the clauses by themselves, 
we will inquire whether they are affected by their 
relation to other parts of the same instrument, and 
whether any different rule of construction is to be ` 
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ee to interpret them, 
their character. 

It does not appear that any complaint was made |; 
of the non-performance of either of these three '! 
stipulations -by any State, either in the Conti- 
nental Congress during the ten years that followed `` 
the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, or | 
in the Constitution Convention during its whole 
session, or that any apprehension of such non- 
performance in future was expressed from any 
quarter. Nor does it appear that any objection , 
was raised against the clause concerning the faith 
due to public records, or that concerning fugitives 
from justice. 

It was, however, as it would appear, repugnant 
to the sentiments of South Carolina to guarantee 
all the privileges of free citizens of her own State 
to the colored free inhabitants of other States. On 
the 25th of June, 1778, South Carolina accordingly | 
moved to insert the word ‘‘ white” in article fourth, 
clause first, between the words *‘ free inhabitants.” | 

On this proposition the States voted—ayes 2, i 
noes 8, divided 1; and the motion was rejected; | 
the two ayes were South Carolina and Georgia. j! 

South Carolina moved, after the words ‘‘ sev- |! 

- eral States,” to insert “‘ according to the law of | 
such States respectively, for the government. of | 
their own free white inhabitants.” On which mo- | 
tion the ayes were 2, the noes 8, divided 1; and it 
was rejected. 

South Carolina was unable to repeal that clause | 
of the old Confederation, or prevent its passing into ` 
the new Constitution. But’she has found a very . 
convenient way of escaping its consequences since 

_that time, and calls apon other States to fulfill their 
agreemengs in these articles of compact, a portion 
of which, understanding it perfectly well, as she 
showed by trying to change it, she still goes on 
coolly and deliberately, and habitually, and perse- ! 
veringly to violate. 

No other change seems to have been suggested 
in either of these clauses in the Continental Con- 
gress during the whole period of ten years. 

On the 2ist of February, 1787, a grand commit- 
tee, of which the Hon. Nathan Dane, of Beverly, 
Massachusetts, was chairman, recommended a 
meeting of delegates from each State to revise the | 
Articles of Confederation. On the motion of the 

«delegates from Massachusetts, it was resolved to 
call a convention for that purpose, to meet at 

‘Philadelphia on the second Monday in May. 

Sundry members met on that day, May 14th, |: 
1787, but the Convention did not elect their presi- 
dent, George Washington, until the 25th. On || 
Monday, the 28th, they adopted their rules and 
orders, and on the 29th, they proceeded to busi- |! 
ness. On that day, Charles Pinckney, of South | 

Carolina, submitted a draft of a constitution, :' 

which became the basis of the further action of 
the Convention. i ! 
In this draft, the twelfth and thirteenth articles |: 
were as follows: 
“ ArT. XII. The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 

States. Any person charged with crimes in any State flee- 

ing from justice to another, shall, on demand of the Exec- 

- utive of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, and 

removed to the State having jurisdiction of the offense. 
« Arr. XUI. Full faith shall be given, in each State, to 


the acts of the Legislature, and to the records and judicial 
proceedings of the courts and magistrates of every State.” | 


go as entirely to change 


t 
i 
t 


There is no reason to suspect, therefore, that it ; 
had occurred to South Carolina at that time to 
convert either of these clauses into a grant of 
power, or to insert among them any provision for 
the case of fugitives from service. Neither of 
these changes had been thought of either by South 
Carolina or, so far as we know, by’ any other | 
State. That these clauses, as they stood in the 
Articles of Confederation, were so far satisfactory | 
to all sections and to all parties as not to be among ` 
those provisions of the compact which it was de- . 
sired to revise, and which the Convention had come 
together expressly to reform, seems to be quite 
evident, not only from the facts already stated, 
but also from the circumstance that in the six other 

lans submitted to the Constitution Convention, ; 
in. the form of resolutions, imbodying the views 
of leading statesmen, and of the different parties ; 
struggling to mould the new institutions upon . 


i 
i! 
il 

| 


principles. in some respects widely diverse from i`- 


each other, neither the faith due to public records, [i 
nor the immunities’ mutually pledged to citizens, || 


| nor the extradition of fugitives from justice, nor 


t . - 
:¿ tution, in which the clauses auy 
0 


: what the Constitution ought to be in every one of 


| upon all laws about td be passed in the State of 
' which he was Governor. This, with his President 


|: gust, that he thought the State Executive 


: report, the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth ar- 
: ticles are as follows: : 


the extradition of fugitives from labor, is so much 
as once alluded to. Yet the very object of all of 
these resolutions was to bring forward and pre- 

sent for discussion the views of their authors upon | 
all the difputed points involved in the mission of 
the Convention. The plans to which I refer were | 
Edmund Ratfdolph’s fifteen propositions, presented 
May 29th; Mr. Patterson’s eleven propositions, 
presented June 15th; Colonel Hamilton’s plan in ` 
eleven propositions, presented June 18th; Ran- 
dolph’s plan as amended, and again submitted | 
in Committee of the Whole, in nineteen resolu- 
tions, June 19th; the report of the committee 

of detail on the twenty-three resolutions, July ` 
26th; the report of the Committee of Eleven, 

made September 4th, and for several days after- 

wards. Neither of these plans contains any allu- ' 
ston to the question of fugitives from service, now ' 
insanely imagined by the fanatics of slave-worship 

to have been one of the leading ‘ compromises of | 
the Constitution’’—a thing which no man in the || 
convention which formed the Constitution dreamt | 
of until it was suggested in another assembly, and ; 
upon another occasion, and for another purpose. | 
On the 18th of June, the same day in which he | 
submitted his plan, Mr. Hamilton read, as part | 
of his great speech, his complete draft of a consti- f 


i given from 
Pinckney’s draft reappear in the following shape: `| 


“ Art. IX.—Sec. 5. The citizens of each State shall be ;| 
entitled to the rights, privileges, and immunities of nzens ! 


i in every other State; and full faith and credit shall 
i given in each State to the public acts, records, and judicial 


proceedings of another. 

t Sge. 6. Fugitives from justice from one State, who 
shall be found in another, shall be delivered up on the ap- 
plication ot the State from which they fled.” 

This draft of Mr. Hamilton is a carefully-fin- 
ished production, carried out into all the minute 
details, and giving the author’s matured opinions `` 
its provisions. This gentleman represented the |. 
ultra federal, consolidation, monarchical tenden- | 
cies of the Convention more fully and frankly than 
any other member; and was most desirious to 
multiply and extend grants of power to the Fed- 
eral Government. He carried this notion so far 
as~to desire that the legislation of each State. 
should be controlled by the United States; and to 


i! effect this object, in the tenth of the resolutions | 
. offered by him on the 18th of June, he proposed 


that the Governor of each State should be appoint- |: 
ed by the General Government, and have a veto | 


H 
| 


|: 


and Senate for life, as proposed in the same rego- 
Jutigns, would have constituted a- consolidated 
monarchy. 

Mr. Chartes Pinckney, of South Carolina, was ' 
the champion of the sectional slave interest, and | 
he also declared, in the debate on the 23d of Au- 
ould | 
be appointed by the General Governm and 
have a control over the State Jaws by means of a 
veto. Neither Mr. Hamilton, nor any other 
friend of the Northern monarchical interest, nor 


» Mr. Pinckney, nor any other Southern friend of 


the sectional slave interest, had suggested in their 
drafts, or resolutions, or speeches, or in any other 
way; still less had any friend of Democratic free- 
dom and State-rights suggested, before the 28th 
of August, to give Congress any power over either 
of the three subjects of Compact, viz: credit due to 
records, immunities of citizens, and fugitives from - 
justice; nor had any one alluded in the Convention 
to the subject of fugitives from service. On the 6th 
of August, about a month after the pene com- 
promises had been settled, and the difficulties sur- 
mounted, a committee of five—of which John ' 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, was chairman—re- 
orted a constitution entire, a printed copy being 
handed on the same day to each member. Ín their ` 


& ART. XIV. The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. 

& ART. XV. Any person charged with treason, felony, 
or high misdemeanor in any State, who shall flee from jus- 
tice, and shall be found in any other State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive power of the State from which he fled, be 
delivered up, and -removed to the State havig jurisdiction | 
of the offense. i 

“< Arr, XVI. Full faith shalt be given in eggh State to 


ʻi 


; divided (Georgia) 1. 


` be delivered up like criminals. 


the acts of the Legislature, and to the records and judioial 
proceedings of the courts and magistrates of every other 
State.’ . 


On the 28th of August these pai phs came 
up in order for consideration. Article fourteen 


i was taken up. General Pinckney (Charles Cotes- 


worth Pinckney) was not satisfied with it. He 


| seemed to wish some provision should be included 


in favor of property in slaves. Article fourteen 
was adopted—ayes 9, no (South Carolina) 1, 
Article fifteen, the werds 
‘high misdemeanor’’ were struck out, and ‘‘ other 


i crime” inserted. Mr. Butler and Mr. Pinckney, 
(Mr. C. Pinckney,) both of South Carolina, 


moved to require ‘‘ fugitive slaves and servants to 
” Mr. Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, said, ‘‘this would oblige the Ex- 
ECUTIVE OF THE Stare to do it at the public 
expense.” Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, saw 
no more propriety in the public seizing and sur- 
rendering a slave, or servant, than a horse. Mr. 
Butler does not object to either objection; but he 
undertakes to change his proposition. ‘‘ He with- 
drew his proposition, in order that some particular 


provision might be made apart from this article.” 
Article fifteen was then adopted unanimously. 


Thus far there is no indication of any intent to 
make agrantof power. Butler’s motion to require 
slaves to be delivered up, was to ‘* require” THE 


| Srares to do it—not to empower Congress to do 


it; or rather, to authorize the Nationa, Execv- 
TIVE to do it. Wilson’s objection shows this 
understanding: it would oblige the Executive or 
THE STATE to do it AT THE PUBLIC EXPENSE, 88 


‘happens when one State demands from another a 


fugitive from justice. Sherman thought THE PUB- 
tic had no more cause tf seize a slave than a 
horse. How did Butler propose to obviate this 
objection? Was it by transferring the duty and 
expense from the lesser public, the State, to that 
greater pubis, the United States? It was by giv- 
ing to the master the same authority to recover 
his servant that he had already to recover his 
horse; and it goes no further. Virginian horse 


. would be property in Pennsylvania. A Virginian 


negro held to service, might not be property in 
Pennsylvania. The Constitution stipulates that 
the character of porey attaching to him before 
his escape, shall cause to attach to him in any 
State to which he may flee, whatever may be the 
laws of that State, a right of reclamation A horse 
so escaping must be delivered up; so also must be 
a fugitive from labor. And that is all. = 

When gentlemen imagine that the Constitation 
has attributed tọ the negro held to service—to that 
description of property—the character of sacred- 
ness that does not attach to any other property 


‘' whatever, they misread the Constitution, and mis- 


judge the men who framed it. Than have done 


i what you impute to them, some of them would 


sooner have had their right hands cut off; yet the 
clause, as it now stands, pasted unanimously. The 
strict attention of very sharp intellects was drawn 
to this very question which I have been discussing, 
in that Convention, and they settled it with their 
eyes wide open, and as I have; as I will prove to 
this committee. Articlesixteenth of the draft was 
that concerning public faith in the acts of the Legis- 
latures and records, and judicial proceedings of 
the courts and magistrates of the several States. 
That was the last in this series of compacts. What 
did the Convention do with it? 

August 29, Mr. Williamson (of North Caro- 
lina) moved to substitute in place of article 16th, 


` «the words ofthe Articles of Confederation on the 


same subject. He did not understand precisely 
the meaning of the article.” Mr. Wilson and 
Dr. Johnson said it meant “ that judgments in one 
‘State should -be the ground of actions in other 
‘ States; and that acts of the Legislature should be 


. £ included, for the sake of acts of insolvency.” 


Mr. Pinckney moved to commit it, with a mo- 


tion for d power to pass bankrupt laws, and to 
regulate damages on protested bills of exchange. 


Mr. Madison favored the commitment, and wished 


` a power to be given to Congress “to provide for 
_ the execution‘ of judgments in other States. 


He 


2 Ran- 


thought this might be safely done.” Mr. 


: dolph thought there was noinstance under heaven 


of one nation executing the judgments of another. 
He had not been graduated in the modern Virginia 
consolidation school. Gouverneur Morris moved 
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Butler moves the clause of fugitives from labor, 
“ to determine the proof and effect of such acts, | and that committee of five, who reported this 
records, and proceedings.” Nobody dreamed that i clause on the first of September, took the Yonah 
there was a power in the article already. Many | that the power to legislate on the proof and effect 
thought one should beinserted. It wascommitted. of public acts, must be expressly granted. On the 


to commit also a motion to give to Congress power 


It became the opinion of the majority that they 3d of September another debate took place, on |! 


had better attach to the compact a clause giving : granting this power, in which Madison, Gouver- 
power to Congress over that subject, the faith to’ neur Morris, Colonel Mason, MrzWilson, Dr. 
be given to records. , Johnson, and Mr. Randolph participated, with 

ohn Rutledge, of South Carolina, was the various views. No one suggests that the clause 
chairman of the committee to which these clauses i none be expressed. 


will give a power, althoug 
were referred to make the change. They took the | The doctrine of implied powers had not then been 
clause which stood last in order and transferred it 


; strained so far. No onesuggests a power over fugi- 
te the head of the list, where it now stands, attach- | 


) i; tives from labor. Slaveocracy had not then ven- 
ing to it power to Congress to act upon the sub- | 


t | tured so far. lt would have been rejected at once. 
ject. There it stands. Were these men so sim- i' 


ple as not to know whether a grant of power was | 
necessary to be added, in express words, to ena- |' 
ble Congress to determine the effect of public acts, 
records, &c., in another State? Congress had the 
power already, as the article stood, if they have 
any power under either of the other clauses over 
fugitives from labor, or over either of the other 
subjecis of either of these clauses of compact. But 
so thought not John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
who reported the grantof power; James Madison, 
of Virginia, who desired a grant of power, and fa- 
vored a commitment for that purpose; Gouverneur | 
Morris, a high-toned Federalist, who could find | 
constructive powers. wherever Hamilton could 
find them, but could find none here, and therefore 
asked for an express grant. All these clauses 
were in the Confederation originally, and articles 
of compact there, and nobody had ever pretended 
that they were anything else there. All the four || 
clauses are still in their language, in terms, in their | 
obvious—one mightalmost say, in their only pos- | 
sible construction, articles of compact. Still, it is ` 
agreed to attach to one of them a grant of power, || 
and not to the other three. 


The Convention takes |! 
out that fourth clause, makes it the first, and says I 
Congress shall have power to determine the effect to | 
be given to the public records of the States. | 
Where did Congress get that power from, in 
either of the other clauses of compact where it is 
not given? Why did Congress have that power . 
given to them by express words in that if clause, | 
the Government had it already in all these clauses, 
as they must, if they had it in either? These were | 
not men to waste words. There is not a doc- 
ument in the language of any human. race which | 
treads the face of the globe, so carefully consid- ` 
ered in the effect of every word, as the Constitu- i 
tion of the United States. When the constitu- 
tional Convention saw they had not made a grant 
of power in either of these four clauses, and came ji 
to the.conclusion that they had better make it as to || 
one of them; they knew what to do. They 
' picked out that clause, put it at the head of the ar- 
ticle, and said Congress shall have power to deter- 
mine, by law, what shall be the effect given to 
public records. Why did they not say: ‘« Con- 
GRE8S SHALL HAVE POWER TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
RENDITION OF FUGITIVES FROM LABOR ?”? 

That is what they would have said had they so 
meant. They did not so mean, and therefore the | 
did not say it. And this is the only reason which p 
the ingenuity of man can divine for the omission || 
to express a grant of power in this clause of a . 
Constitution, which grants no powers except those ` 
given in so many words, or those which, being | 
subsidiary in their nature, are essential to the car- ii 
rying into exercise of powers granted in so many | 
words. Where they desired a power, the clause || 
was changed. Who made that change? Was li 
this a cunning devise of Northern men? John | 
Rutledge was chairman of the committee appointed ji 
on the 29th of August, that reporied that clause as ` 
altered, giving the power to Congress. Mr. Pierce | 
Butler, General Pinckney, and Mr. C. Pinckney, | 
the three other members from South Carolina— ' 
for there were but four in all—had, each of them, had: ii 
his attention called to this subject on tha very day | 
before that on which the committee was appointed, |; 
they had, each of them, alluded to it in the Con- | 
vention, and nobody else had done so, in the de- | 
bate of August 28th. Three members from South | 
Carolina—each having his attention specially called 1 


to. the subject of fugitives from labor, on the 28th |! 


of August—that subject b ht i th | 
29th. John Rutled E waslehsimaeicee the cone | 


i e was chairman of the com- 
mittee of five, appointed on the 29th, when Mr. || 


| € punish 
* * 


But the clause as it stands passed unanimously. 
Does it not make a clear case? I would like to 

‘see those profound lawyers of New Hampshire, 

or Virginia, or anywhere else, show us how the 


ower was put into this clause of fugitives from `: in tl _Upol 
ja ` the Constitution, your only rock ef safety, in this 


bor, which was not originally there; and who 


| 


il 
i 


: 
| 


| are doing? 


stronger every day and every hour, without cast- 
ing into the vortex to be swallowed up in the Fed- 
eral maelstrom, the State institution of slavery! 

Do the Southern gentlemen know what they 
Do you mean to throw the whole 
power over the subject of slavery into the hands 
of the Federal Government? You do it here. 

Do gentlemen desire that two thirds of the white 
men of the country—aye,a great many more than 
two thirds very soon, for by the next census we 
shall have at least twenty-one millions of white 
people at the North, and nine millions, at the ut- 
most, at the South—do gentlemen desire that those 
twenty-one millions of people should take this 
subject of slavery into their hands—to let it agi- 
tate, and agitate, and convulse the whole nation, 
until it shall finally be treated, as it will be treated, 
if it becomes the fuel of a universal conflagration 


i; through this land? Let Southern statesmen take 


put itthere; and where, and how Roger Sherman | 
and Elbridge Gerry were induced to put it there. , 


John Rutledge put it there, in the clause of faith 
and credit to records; but he did not put it into 
the other clause. He had a reason for putting it 


‘it in the other clause. When Colonel Mason, on 
the 22d of August, only a week before this clause 


|i was unanimously adopted, told the world that 
| “every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. 
; ‘They bring the judgment of Heaven on a coun- 


‘try. Ifnations cannot be rewarded or punished 
‘in the next world, they must be in thie. By an 
‘inevitable chain of causes and effects, Providence 
es national sins by national calamities.” 
* «< He held it essential, in every point of 
t view, that the General.Government should have 
t power TO PREVENTTHE INCREASE OF SLAVERY—’? 

hen that far-seeing Virginian, who seems to 
have anticipated the history of Virginia in the 
nineteenth century, uttered these memorable words 
in the Convention, do you’ suppose that he was 
contriving a Government to be used as a great 
negro-catching machine, and that should be good 
for nothing else—to be broken up the moment it 
ceased to perform that function, as seems now to 
be the prevailing opinion among the demagogues 
of both parties? Do you suppose for a moment 
that James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, George Washington, George Mason, and 


ii in the one clause, and he had a reason for omitting | 


warning in this matter. I desire to stand upon 
terrible future, glimpses of which are opening upon 
us—to stand there, because I think I can stand 
there safely, and nowhere else. 

When I said that John Pulda; of South 
Carolina, was the man who reported the grant of 
power in the one clause, but that he did not report 
any such grant in the other clause, I had not ex- 


:hausted the argument. The clauses underwent 


other Abolitionists of that day—to use the word . 


as we hear it used every day in Congress—im- , 
agined that a provision so abhorrent to their gen- | 


eral views had been inserted in the Constitution, `; 


and did not make it the subject of indignant com- || 


ment in the Convention or out of the Convention? 
Mr. Madison would not suffer the black and 
odious name of slave to be named in the Consti- 
tution. Is it conceivable that he meant to enroll 
the hunting-down of the fugitive slave among the 
highest duties of the Government founded under 
tha 
esteems it to be? 

Are we to believe that one half of the Conven- 
tion, being honest and firm. men, belied all the 
instincts of their hearts, all the prejudices, if you 
choose so to phrase it, 
devotion to the principles of liberty in the abstract, 
which the Revolution had developed, and made 
themselves parties, without a particle of induce- 
ment held out to them, without a word of remon- 


strance from one of them, to an eternal national | 


slave hunt? Are we to believe this, 
out evidence, but against all the evidences? Letme 
remark upon the strangeness of this fact, 
the thousand letters which were written by 
ing membefs of the Gonstitution Convention, or 
of the State Conventions at the South, and at 


not only with- 


nstitution, as our present Administration | 


of their education, all that | 


Among ` 
lead- ` 


the North, never was there anything produced ` 
that would lead one to suppose for a moment | 
=; extended a little further, but granting no power— 
, Simply an agreement to return each other’s run- 


that the Convention, or any manin it, or any man 
out of it, in the year 1787, suspected that the clause 
relative to fugitives from labor, 
of power. 

ot a solitary letter, speech 
dum, 
brought forward 
which is now 
pose of impairing State rights—helping to build 
up a consMidated system of Government, which 


, journal, memoran- 


is centralizing power, and growing stronger and || organic ordin 


or record, of any description has been ` 
» which contains the explanation | 
put upon this clause for the pur- - 


contained a grant » 


| 


i eleven. 


| not fail to understand. 
i| power. Et is not materially changed as to this 


another scrutiny; they passed another ordeal, 
This matter was committed to a committee of 
eleven for revision. It came back in essentially 


| the same shape. Who was upon the committee 
| of revision ? 


Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, was one of that committee of 
His attention had been drayn to this 
subject, the reclamation of fugitive slaves, for he 
had not only taken part in the discussion of the 
subject on the 28th, but he was the individual 
member who first introduced it to the notice of 
the Convention. If he wanted a grant of power, 
he knew how it was to be expressed, for the 
clause in which the grant of power was inserted 
on the same day that the fugitive from labor clause 
was chy Py was also before that committee. 
James Madison, a sound and a keen constitu- 
tional lawyer, was one of that committee. Lu- 
ther Martin, of Maryland, was also of that com- 
mittee. If ever there was a strict constructionist, 
Luther Martin was one; and he also, as well as 


| Mr. Madison, was a sound constitutional lawyer, 


as the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. | 
who reviewed this matter the other day, wil 
allow. If the committee intended a grant of 
power, would Luther Martin have left it to be 
implied, and that, too, in such a manner that it 


_ requires your optics to be sharpened by a judicial 


decision to discover the implication? 

Williamson, of North Carolina, was also of 
that committee. Here were men who would look 
to the interests of the South, and if they meant a 
grant of power, express a grant of power. Wh 
did they not do it? Why did they not put it 
there? They have not put itthere. Perhaps they 
did not want it; perhaps they wanted the power, 
but knew they could not haveit. One or the other 
is the natural and true interpretation. Thisclause 
came from the ordinance of 1787, passed by the 
Congress of the Confederation—a clause that there 
should be no slavery northwest of the Ohio, and 
that a fugitive flying from labor into that territory 
should be delivered up. 

That was a compact, and that compact we could 
It contained no grant of 


point. Trace out its history; it is easy to find 
what that compact was, and whence it came. It 
was copied from an old New England compact, 
made in the year 1642, between Massachusetts 
Bay and her neighbor colonies. Afterwards, sub- 
stantially, the same compact was renewed, and 


away servants. This is the whole history of it. 
Nathan Dane copied a familiar provision of New 
England policy from those old contracts into the 
ordinance, which made the whole Northwest FREE 
soiL forever. 

Mr. Jefferson in 1784 attempted to make aLL 
the territory then belonging to the United States 
free soil. He attempted to exclude slavery by an 
ance from Alabama and Mississippi, 


1852.) 
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and all the Southwest, as well as the Northwest, | ed the friendship of any man, whether great or 


it was defeated by the vote of Mr. Spaight, of the 
State of North Carolina. 1f Spaight had been a | 


‘ small, I do not intend to 
{i 


give myself any uneasi- 


ness upon the subject. hilst I am ready and 


Jeffersonian Democrat that day, there would have |, willing at all times to extend the hand of friend- 
ship and respect to honorable opponents, I do not ! 
n State of the Pacific, have sent me here to respond 
` to his charges. 


been no slavery west of the Alleghanies. Mr. Jef- ; 


ferson proposed to exclude slavery, but did not 
provide for the rendition of fugitive slaves. That 
was Thomas Jefferson’s plan in 1784. 

[Here the hammer fell .] 


MEXICAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. B. WELLER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In THE Senate, July 6, 1852. 


» The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution submit- 
ted by Mr. WELLER on the Rth June, in relation to certain 
charges preferred against J. R. Bartlett, Commissioner for 
running the Mexican boundary, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the charges preferred by Colonel J. Me- 
Clellan, of the Topographical Corps, and others, against J. 
R. Bartlett, appointed Commissioner to ran and mark the 
boundary line between the United States and the Republie 


and papers.” 

Mr. WELLER said: 

Mr. Presipent: If I were to consult my own | 
feelings, ] certainly should abstain from intruding | 


myself upon the Senate to-day. The repugnance ` 


which I should naturally feel at all times in ad- | 
dressing so distinguished an assembly is greatly 
increased upon this occasion by the fact, that I am 
compelled to say much which, although import- 
ant to myself, may be ve 
Although bitterly assailed, and oftentimes shame- 
fully misrepresented, I have consoled myself with 
the reflection that this was the common lot of all 
who took an active part in the political contests ` 
which from year to year have agitated the public 
mind. I have supposed, however, that there was - 
sufficient intelligence in the couney to enable the 
people to do justice in the end. I have generally 
found it better to bide ‘‘ the peltings of the pitiless 
storm,” than to expend any portion of my time 
in exposing the falsehoods which profligate politi- 
cians and a corrupt and mercenary press have 
invented and circulated against me. 
and zealously engaged in defending those princi- 
ples which 


the Republic, it was to be ex 


of Mexico, be reterred to a select committee of five for in- $ it. 
vestigation, with power, if necgssary, to send for persons |. 


uninteresting to others. , 


hen warmly , 


sincerely believed were inseparably |' 
connected with the prosperity and happiness of; 
pected that I would |, 
come in for my full share of abuse from those who || 


intend to make any efforts to remove the preju- 
dices which they may entertain against me. To 
my calumniators I can only say, as St. Paul said of 
the coppersmith Alexander, who had done him 


ut my object to-day, Mr. President, is to no- 
tice one of the keepers of the kennel, who has 
contributed largely towards hissing the cowardly 
pack upon me. One who took advantage of his 
position, as an accidental member of this Senate, 


to assail me in the most vindictive manner. This , 


assault was made when I was an humble citizen 
upon the shores of the Pacific ocean, six thousand 


miles from those to whom I was personally ' 


known. I had been dismissed from a high and 
responsible mission, and thus disgraced so far as 


Mexican Boundary Commission—Mr. Weller. 


` much harm, “ May the Lord reward them accord- 
: ing to their works.” P 


the action of the party then in power could effect . 


_ This same man was the Secretar 
terior, and as such acted as the political butcher 
in this work. Not content with this, he subse- 


; quently obtains a seat in the Senate, and here, 


before the American people, misrepresents, as | 
will show, most shamefully my public acts, and 
assails my private character with a vindictiveness 
almost unparalleled in party warfare. Like a base 
miscreant, he supposed that the breath of his nos- 
trils, when invested with power, could prostrate me 
forever. Foolish indeed must he have been to 
have thought that one proverbial for rottenness 
and corruption could, because clothed with sen- 
atorial robes, blast the reputation of a young man 
who had always enjo ed. the confidence and re- 
spect of those with whom he had been politically 


of the In- | 


1 


associated. For six years I had represented in ' 
the other branch of Congress one of the oldest . 


and most respectable districts in my native State, 
Ohio.) Immediately preceding my departure to 


the Pacific, I had received the support of the ' 


Democracy of that State for Governor, and in a 
popular vote of nearly three hundred thousand 
was beaten some three hundred votes. 

My nomination as Commissioner, under the 


treaty of peace with Mexico, was received by the , 


Senate, and instantly confirmed b 
vote. There in Ohio, to which State this butcher 
supposed I would return, he circulated his slanders 
most extensively. As 1 have learned since my 


held antagonistical principles—that to destroy any | return, extraordinary efforts were made to put 
influence which I might exercise over the popular |! copies of his speech into every portion of the State. 
mind, every species of warfare known amongst | His pack immediately set up a most terrific howl, 


partisans would be resorted to. But I confess I | and one unacquain 


with the impotency of these 


was not prepared for the bitter and vindictive de- || toothless animals, would have supposed that I was 


nunciations which have been heaped upon me by |: 
a considerable portion of the Whig press since I - 


took my seat in this body as one of the repre- : 
sentatives of a far and distant State. 


‘I have scarcely opened my lips in the Senate, ` 
nor have I done or said anything calculated to |: 


ive offense to any gentleman, or to any party. . 

ut these editors, mistaking blackguardism for 
wit, and low vulgarity for sarcasm, have been 
laboring most assiduously to amuse and instruct 
their readers by calumniating me. I have, how- 
ever, been so long accustomed to their howling , 
that the sound has become not only familiar, but . 
rather musical to my ears. It is said that the 
hunter sleeps more quietly when lulled by the 


baying of his hounds; and I am sure in this case ` 


my repose has not been in the slightest degree | 

disturbed. He who has slept sweetly in the 

dense forests of the far and mighty West, with a 

ae of howling ‘‘ Cayotes”’ around him, cannot 
e 


disturbed by the barking of the contemptible |; c 

: frages upon me for public offices; they had known 

hilst no one places a higher estimate upon |; me from boyhood; they were my old neighbors; 

f they knew every pulsation of ny eart; they were 
ife. 


puppies who infest your towns and cities.* 


the confidence and respect of those with whom he |: A. i 
‘i familiar with every act of my 


i trayed their confidence, or been guilty of an act 
‘ of dishonor, they must have known it, and they 
` would have been the first to denounce me. 


is acquainted or personally associated than I do, 
you will permit me to say that there is no one 
who is more indifferent to the abuse of his politi- 
cal enemies when not repeated to his face. I doubt 
not many very respectable men have been preju- ; 
diced against me by the slanders and misrepre- - 


sentations of the press; but as I have never court- | 


* Nore. — See “ Buffalo Commercial,” “ New York 
Tribune,” * Oincinnstl Aves,’ et {d omne genus. 


© with public affairs, has given me so much 


ruined forever! But, Mr. President, upon a visit 
to that State very recently, I found that no other 
effect had been produced, than to place me still 
higher in the confidence and respect of the people 


with whom I had been for so many years asso- | 


ciated. In the county of my birth, and in the one 


where I. had lived from boyhood, I met with a i 
‘warm, generous, enthusiastic reception, which | 


proved satisfactorily that an absence of more than 
three years, with all the vile slanders which the 


t 


a unanimous ` 


corrupt and unprincipled had heaped upon me : 


during that period, nothing had been done to lessen ‘| 


the affection which they had always shown for 


leas- 
ure as meeting, under such circumstances, the old 


through evil report, and with whom 
shoulier to shoulder, some of the fiercest battles 
known to the political history of that State. They 
had, at six different elections, bestowed their suf- 


if I had be- 


God 
bless the people of Butler, and may they livea 
long, prosperous, and happy life! 


Learning, however, in a short time, that it was || 
; not my intention to return, a large number of his 


i 


slanderous speech was sent to California, with a 
view to ruin me there amongst strangers, fer from 
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kindred, far from those with whom I had been 
personally associated. The position l now occupy 
by a vote of seventy-one to seven- 
how well he succeeded 
he people of that mighty 


| in this body, 
. teen, proves conclusivel 
in this unmanly effort. 


To show the extent to which this man has suc- 
ceeded, Í may be pardoned for alluding to the 
compliment recently paid me by my native and 
adopted State—a high compliment, for which I 
shall always feel under the deepest obligations, as 
it proves that all the efforts of enemies here and 
elsewhere to prostrate me have most signally 

‘failed. Give me the confidence and respect of 
those men who represented the honest and true 
Democracy of Ohio and California, and the denun- 
ciations and curses of my political enemies shall 
' pass by me as the idle an 
Before I proceed any further, I must be allowed 
to return my unaffected thanks to my colleague, 
{Mr. Gwin,] the Senators from Michigan, (Mr. 
(Mr. Brapsury,j and 
Iowa, (Mr. Doper,] for the manly defense they 
| made in my behalf against the rade and unpro- 
i voked assaults of this ex-Secretary and ex-Sena- © 
tor. There were many things connected with that 
| boundary commission which they could not then’ 
know; and yet I would be perfectly willing to let 
this case rest before the bar of public opinion upon 
: their defense. But friends in whose judgment I 
i have the most unlimited confidence, have advised 
me that it was due to my own reputation that I 
i Should reply in person, here in the Senate where 
the attack was made. I would notlike to see my 
native State disgraced, and yet I would that he 
was here, for a short time at least, where I could 
: meet him face to face, and fasten his falsehoods 
in his very throat. 

To the distinguished Senators already named, I 
feel under the deepest obligations. They would ` 
not sit quietly by and see a young man abused 

: and ealumniated who was then in a far distant land. 
Their innate sense of justice induced them to ex- 
tract the fang from the viper, and strip him of his 

ee to injure. The distinguished Senator from 

ichigan, who has himself been made the object 
of unceasing abuse for more than a quarter ofa cen- 
tury, can appreciate my feelings in reading the vol- 
untary and unsolicited defense made in my behalf. 

I rejoice, too, that none of the ex-Secretary’s 

political friends, who participated in the debate, 

gave any countenance or support to his personal 
attack upon me. They knew me only as a po- 
litical foe, and ne had too high a senge of honor 
to join in a crusade against my private character, 

On the contrary, I find by reference to the Con- 

gressional debates that. the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Manevum] used the fol- 

, lowing language: 

|. FT have not a word to say with regard to Colonel Weller. 

| I knew him very slightly some years ago, and I found &im 

a very pleasant and agreeable gentleman. f know nothing 

| which detracts from his reputation, or which ought to de- 

! tract from it.” ; 

This is the language of a gentleman—of one 

| who never permits his political feelings to convert 

: him into a blackguard. And in this respect there 

‘is a striking difference between him and the ex- 

‘ Senator of whom I have been speaking. © 


Cass,} from Maine, 


`  Talso find, upon examining the debates, that 


: ent ie tor i! the other distinguished Senator from North Car- 
me. Mr. President, nothing since my connection 


' olina, [Mr. Bapeer,} in the course of the discus- 
| sion, when speaking of the delay in sending my 


il 

j] » whi alleged f 
friends who had sustained me through good and || wauehirs «SUH ae Aregon maia Caune oi Ten 
had fought, || 


: moval, said: 

| «f was very much surprised to hear him say, that if Mr. 
| Weller had been a Whig, under such circumstances he 
| would bave advised his removal, because it showed not 
| an ignorance, but a momentary forgetfulness, of the legal 
; presumption, which I take to be this, thatif Colonel Welter 
: had been a Whig officer, it would have been presumed 
: until the contrary was proved, that there was very good 
i reason for the delay ; whereas, being a Democratic officer, 
i the legitimate, fair presumption was, that the delay was 
unwarrantable, until the cause of it wasexplained. There- 
| fore the course pursued towards Colonel Weller, being a 
Democratic officer, it strikes me would have been out- 
rageous, if it had been pursued towards a Whig. [Laugh- 
ter.??] 


If, as the Senator from North Carolina seemed 


* California gave her first vote in the National Conven- 
tion for John B. Weller for President, and on the ballot for 
Vice President, Ohio and California both cast their whole 
vote for him. 
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to desire, my removal had been placed upon | of the Senate, 


political grounds, no one would have had a right | 
to complain. I had been an active politician, and 
it is very probable had occasionally denounced the 
Whig party in strong terms. Whilst I have 
many personal friends in that party, for whom I 
cherish the warmest feelings of friendship, as a 
political party I never did have much respect for 
them, and I think it quite likely I may have 
sometimes expressed that opinion. 

Proacribed, » as they no doubt thought very 
propery; for my political opinions, they felt no 

isposition to rob me of my reputation as a pri- 
vate citizen. No, sir; there was but one man in 
the whole Senate so devoid of principle, so desti- 
tute of all honorable feelings, as to engage in an 
effort to blacken the character of a citizen then 
in private life. With this man I have no personal 
acquaintance. He belongs to a class of men with 
whom I never intended to have any acquaintance. 
There are some men with whom contact is pollu- 
tion—association, dishonor. As I had never done 
him any harm, his assault was wholly unpro- 
voked, and exhibits a wicked and malicious 
heart. 

Before I go into a history of this commission, I 
must also be allowed to say that l am satisfied 
that nothing but the outside pressure, the influence 
of political butchers, could have induced President 
Taylor to make the removal. I had served with 
that gallant chieftain in the Mexican war—had 


been with him in the bloody field of battle. The ` 


kindest relations always subsisted between us. 
He had invariably treated me as a friend, and 
although actively engaged in endeavoring to de- | 
feat his election to the Presidency, I never could 
be induced in the heat and violence of the contest, 
to im a the character of the old soldier, or im- 
pugn his honesty or integrity, as a patriot. One 
.who had so aan ex his life in ihe service of 
his country, I knew never would betray it in 
peace. That he was a statesman, acquainted 
with the science of government, and familiar with 
_ the political questions which have agitated the 
American mind, no one can claim. That he was 
an honest man and an incorruptible patriot, ‘no 
one who knew him could doubt. If he had been 
permitted to follow his honest impulses, and the 
dictates of his own judgment, uninfluenced by the 
advice of selfish and tricky p 
would have been far different 
adopted. 
And now, Mr. President, I must go into a his- 
tory of this boundary commission. What I 
say shall be that which I know—that which the 


from that which was 


records of the country will establish—that which, . 


although it may be denied elsewhere, shall not be 
controverted here. The corrupt and unprincipled 
editors of a party press may deny, but no one 
here shall do it. i 

Op the 12th of December, 1850, when the sub-+ 
ject of my removal from office was introduced, ' 
this ex-Secretary, then upon this floor, used the | 
following language: | 

“As to Colonel Weller, there was some difficulty in : 
respect to him and the executionof his duty. There was 
an appropriation of $50,000 to commence the boundary sur- 
vey. The whole sum was expended; and, in addition to 
that, as far as could be ascertained, some $20,000 or $25,000 
were drawn for, and no more work was done by him than 
to simply fix the initial point on the Pacific coast—that is, 
to.measure two marine leagues south of the Bay of San. 
Diego,* erect a rough monument there, and to find the point 
of junction of the Gila end Colorado. The services per- 
formed bore no just relation to the expenditure. In addi- 
tion to that, there were heavy complaints against him from 
those that were with him on the commission, of ineffi- 
ciency and want of attention to his duties. 

‘This was the report reccived prior to the time of his 
removal.” 


The justification for the removal upon other than 
political pones must of course rest upon the 
acts as they existed at the date of the order su- ` 
perseding him. Nothing which transpired subse- 
uently can be introduced in justification. Now, 
r. President, this is assigned as the reason for 
the removal; and if I show from the records that 
there is not a single word of truth in it, I will have ` 
proved that the ex-Secretary is unworthy of the 
confidence of any honest man. J 
By examining the document printed by order 


*The treaty required one marine | 
of San Diego, and yet the Secre 
matter, could not tell the truth. 


league seuth of the Bay 
tary,in this unimportant | 


~ Mexican Bounda 


oliticians, his course | 
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under date of 27th February, 1850, 


ii it will be found that the first order for my removal | 
| bears date 26th June, 1849, and was forwarded to | rg 
nı ple, who performe 


Colonel Frémont for delivery. 

The only information the Department could 
possibly have had at the date of that order, was 
my letter of the 20th March, 1849, from Panama, 
advising the Government that | was awaiting 
transportation to San Diego. The Department, 
at the date of that discharge, could not possi- 
bly know from any source whatever that I had 
yet reached San Diego! I reached that point 
on the Ist of June; the Mexican Commissioner 
came in on the 3d July, and the joint commission 
was organized on the 6th. nder directions 
given by me, both parties of the American com- 
mission (surveying and astronomical) were placed 
in the field on the 9th; so that, so far from having 
expended $50,000 (whole epproprauon) in de- 
termining the initial point on the Pacific, they could 
not know how much I had expended—nor was 
the joint commission organized—nor had any part 
of the work been done. In other words, the order 
of removal bears date ten days anterior to the 
organization of the commission, and thirteen days 
before any work whatever had been performed. 

On the 20th day of July, the Secretary of State, 
in a letter to the disbursing agent, says: That of 
the appropriation “‘ Commissioner Weller has re- 
‘ceived, ina payment in advance and accepted 
‘drafts drawn on the Department of State, 
| £ $33,325—that vouchers in support of his dis- 
< 

| © yet been passed by the Fifth Auditor 
' ‘leaving overpaid and wholly unaccounted for, a 
‘balance of $8,475 68.” 
This statement, so far as it goes, shows an ex- 
‘ penditure of only one half of the appropriation. 
he vouchers to which he refers, and about which 
so much has been said, were received by the De- 
artment the day after the order of removal, and 
fore that letter had left the city. How, then, 
could the Department know on the 26th June, 
that $50,000 had been expended? From what 


source did they obtain this statement? Not a. 


single voucher had been returned at the date of the 
order, and, consequently, they could not know 
how much had been expended—* there was an 
‘ appropriation of $50,000 to commence the bound- 
‘ary survey—that whole sum was expended, and 


' “in addition to that, as far as could be ascertained, 


‘some $20,000 or $25,000 were drawn for, and no 
‘more was done,” &c. I have already shown 
that the first allegation was wholly false and un- 
founded. To the second charge I have to say, 
that the drafts drawn by me, (including the 


', $15,000 received on my departure from Wash- 
i ington,) which had been presented to the De- |. 


| partment at the date of the order superseding 
me, amounted in the aggregate to the sum of 
{ $33,000. I have further to say, that no drafts ex- 


1 
{ 


ceeding the appropriation ever were drawn by me at | 
any time, either before or after the date of his order. ‘| 


| Therefore, the charge that I had drawn for from 
t $20,000 to $25,000 over and above the appro- | 
| priation, is a base falsehood, and the records 
` prove it. 
In the next place, he affirms that ‘$ many com- 
‘ plaints were made against him from those who 
‘ were with him on the commission of inefficiency ` 
‘and want of attention to his dutie 
‘things and more appear from the papers accom- | 
‘ panying the report,” &c. I have examined these 
reports, and find, as I anticipated, that this allega- 
tion is also untrue. No one attached to the com- 
mission has complained of “ inefficiency and want 
of attention to duty” on my part. The « papers” 
- show no such charge, and he must have known it. 
The order to which I have referred of the 26th 
of June, never was delivered. The history of that 
: matter is briefly this: In the month of August, | 
: 1849, the money which I had drawn from the | 
Treasury ($15,000) being exhausted, and having 
_ but a amall su 
ceeded to San Miane for the pur 
: ing the supplies which had been s 
ruary preceding, from New 
_ and also, if possible, 
, drafts on the Treasur 
: ever, I made the necessary arrangements so far as ` 
j my limited means would allow, for sending an as- | 


hipped in Feb- i 
York, via Cape Horn, : 
obtain funds by negotiating | 


ly of provisions on hand, I pro- i: 
pose of receiv- _; 


s—all these | 


t 
| 


y- Previous to leaving, how- i 


‘į tronomical party to the mouth of the Gila river, to J 


bursements have been received, (but have not i; 
») $24,849 32, |; 


ji 
i 


determine the geographical position of that end of 
the line. This party left about the 8th of Sep- 
! tember, under charge of Lieutenant A. W. Whip- 
the service in the most satis- 
and returned to San Diego in 


factory manner, 
November. 

T reached San Francisco about the 20th of Au- 
gust, and a day or two afterwards the vessel came 
in with my supplies, and they were dispatched to 
San Diego. ena 

Finding it was impossible to negotiate my drafta 
upon reasonable terms, l ae to Monterey, 
the headquarters of General Riley, with the hope 
that I might be able to obtain an advance from 
what was called the * civil fund,” then under his 
control. In this city I was informed by gentle- 
men, whose veracity could not be questioned, that 

, Colonel Frémont had in his possession letters su- 
perseding me as Commissioner. 

As Colonel Frémont was then hourly expected 
in Monterey, I determined not to put ‘any drafts 
in the market, but to await the delivery of the let- 
ters superseding me. After the lapse -of same 
two weeks, (having met him in the mean time al- 
most daily,) the subjact was introduced by him, 
but he declined delivering the letters, which would 
have relieved me from duty. He was then in- 
formed that the commission was entirely destitute 
of funds, and unless money could be obtained the 
work must necessarily be suspended. With his 
approbation application was made to General 
Riley, and he, for reasons no doubt satisfac- 
tory to himself, declined making any advances, 
As Colonel Frémont left Monterey for San Fran- 
cisco on the day preceding General Riley’s decis- 
ion, I dispatched an express for him with the 
following lètter: 

MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA, September 27, 1849. 

Dear Sir: Having failed in obtaining funds from Gen- 
eral Riley, I have been compelled to send an express t^ 
San Francisco, with a view to negotiate the drafts herewith 
inclosed. Justice to the employees of the commission, as 
weil as the interests of the Government, demand that funds 
to the amount of $10,000 should be raised, if possible, he- 
fore you go to San Diego. Very little has been paid to 
them since the lst of April, and as some of them will 
doubtless desire to leave, it is necessary they should be 
paid. Besides, there are some debts contracted for sup- 
plies, house-rent, &c., which should, for the honor of the 
Government, be paid at once. As the public understand 
that [ am superseded, your explanation will be necessary 
in obtaining funds. 

I send four blank drafts, supposing they might be more 
conveniently negotiated at different houses. If any are 
used as duplicates, please see they are so marked. As 
some of the employees may desire to go to San Francisco, 
a deposit of a portion of the money in that place will, per- 
haps, answer the purpose. Whatever sum is obtained in 
money should he placed on the «« Oregon,” unless you will 
take personal charge of it. 

If any draft is sold below par, be good enough to take 
receipts in my name. I send my instructionsof the 24th 
of January last, from which I derive authority to draw the 
appropriation specified. 

Mr. Plume, of the firm of Bu 
with the execution of some orde 
no doubt, aid in raising funds. 

As I regard this business of the utmost importance to the 
Government, as well as myself, I must beg your attention 


rgoyne & Co., is ‘eha-ged 
rs for me, and will, I nave 


: to it as soon as practicable. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN B. WELLER, 
United States Commissioner. 

Colonel Jonn C. FREMONT. 

It will be seen from this letter that as it was 
rumored that I had been removed, I was unwillin 
to put my drafts in the market, unless nezoüsted 
through the agency of the gentleman who was to 
supersede me. This proves, too, how much truth 
there was in the dastardly insinuation of Secre- 
tary Clayton, that the Commissioner had drawn 
for money ‘ after his removal from office.” On the 
first of October he came to Monterey in the 
steamer, and informed me that he could not nego- 
tiate the drafts for less than twelve or fifteen per 
cent. discount, and this he did not feel authorized, 
under my instructions, to give. He then in- 
formed me that he would be in San Diego (in- 
tending to travel by land) about the middle of 
October, when he would deliver his letters and 
take charge of the commission. I immediatel 
embarked (leaving the drafts for $10,000 still in 
his hands) in the same boat which had brought 
him down, and reached San Diego on the 3d of 
October. When I reached that place, I had not 
in my possession fifty dollars, either public or pri- 
vatemoney! There were then some thirty-five or 
forty persons attached to the commission, to all 
of whom wages were due, and they were abso- 


lutely eutlering for the want of their pay. And 
here I must say, in justice to those gentlemen, 
that a more intelligent or faithful corps never was 
placed in the field. Although without pay, they 
were ready at all times to perform cheerfully the 
duties assigned them; and I deeply regret that 
these young men, who had labored so assiduously 
for the Government, were compelled, upon settle- 
ment, to receive certificates, instead of money, 
which many of them were forced to sell at a dis- 
count of twenty or thirty per cent., in order to 
obtain tHe necessaries of life. Some of them 
have not yet been paid. When you take into 
consideration the fact, that these gentlemen were 
employed at wages not exceeding one fourth those 
paid by private citizens for similar work in Cali- 
fornia, the great injustice done to them will be 
apparent. So far from the charge of ‘ extrava- 

nee,” ue against me by the Administration, 

ing true, I only regret the niggardly econom 
which necessity compelled me te prastion ware 
them. If any hard feeling was ever entertained 
by a single member of the commission toward 
me, it grew out of this. 

With a full knowledge that they would §nd no 
difficulty in obtaining employment at San Fran- 
cisco at most extraordinary wages, they did not 
desert me. There were men upon that commis- 
sion employed at from $500 to $1,000 per annum, 
who could readily have obtained in the upper part 
of the State that amount per month. There were 
men employed at $2 per day, whilst the same 
labor would have commanded at San Francisco 
from $16 to $20. And still the charge of extrava- 
gance was preferred against us. 

On the 3 or 4th of November I received the fol- 
lowing letter from Colonel Frémont: 


Ban Fraxcisco, October Ast, 1849. 

Dzar Sm: After a Jong delay in endeavoring to sell 
your drafts on favorable terms, Í have this day found my- 
self obliged to sell them at ten per cent. discount. No 
better terms could be obtained, and the necessity which 
exists for your payments to be made did not appear to 
admit of farther delay. I have sent to you (through Messrs. 
Bargoyne & Co.) by the steamer California, which sails to- 
morrow, $5,000 in specie, and have deposited to your order 
at the same house, the other $4,000 in specie. Of this 
about 950 will be required for the freight, and $300 more 
will be required to pay your carpenter, whom you directed 
to call upon me. The remainder will be subject to your 


ee that this mi arrive in timè to meet the ueces- 
sities of your people, I am, very tru ae ta 
Colonel J. B. Wetuer, U. S. Commissioner, §c., $c. 

This constitutes my whole correspondence with 

him. It will be observed that no allusion whaterer 
is made to relieving me from duty. That I was 
exceedingly anxious to leave the commission no 
one can doubt, when they are advised of the fact, 
that gentlemen of my profession were then receiv- 
ing from $3,000 to 45,000 per month at San Fran- 
cisco. The funds to which he refers came safely 
to hand, and were faithfully applied as far as they 
would go to the extinguishment of the debts of the 
eommission. 


And now let me turn to the official documents, | 


for the purpose of showing the extraordinary 
course pursued by the late Secretary of State, Mr. 
Clayton. On the 26th of June, 1 e 
Colonel Frémont commissioner, and incloses a 
letter for me to him. Two days afterwards (28th 
June) he says: 


“ Witb that letter one addressed to your predecessor was 
also transmitted, which, however, it is deemed advisable 
you should not deliver or forward to him until 


to enter upon the duties of the ofice.” 
On the same day, 28th June, he addresses a letter 


directly to me upon the subject of Indian presents, | 
&c., in which he makes no allusion whatever to a | 
removal, nor to | 


failure to transmit vouchers, nor to my 
the protest of my drafts. It is true that letter never 
was received, but if it had been it was well calcu- 
- dated to deceive. I was to be kept 


ignorant of everything until it suited the con- 


9, he appoints | 


you are about 
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of July, in making out a statement of my account 
to the disbursing officer, says: 


“© You will perceive, from this statement, that the whole | 


sum appropriated for the service of the current year was ii 
$50,000, and that more than two thirds of this amount has |! 


already been drawn by the commissioner, before and since | 
his removal from ofice.” 

I have already shown that the order supersed- 
ing me is dated 26th June, and by no possibility 
could reach me before the month of August; and 
yet on the 20th July, he speaks of drafts drawn `; 
“since his removal from office.” The insinuation 
is a base and infamous one, unbecoming either a 
public officer or a gentleman. . 

In the last days of November, I repaired again 
to San Francisco with a view to obtain, if possi- 
ble, my discharge from Colonel Frémont. ‘There 
I learned that he had accepted the commission, 
subsequently resigned, and declined relieving me 
by returning the letter to the Department. Noth- 
ing was therefore left for me but to resign, break 
up the commission, and leave the work wholly 
unfinished, and in a condition which would com- 
pel the whole party, when reorganized, at great ex- 
pense to return to San Diego, or go back to my 
post. As the young men upon the commission 
were employed at very low wages, and held by a 
mere pledge of honor to remain whilst I was in 
the service, a resignation on my part would have 
been the signal for disbanding. The only letter 
ever received by me from the Department (except 
my final discharge) was dated 15th March, 1849, 
directed to ‘‘ San Diego, Mexico,” delivered 
to me by the Mexican Commissionef, on the 3d 
of July. In it I find these words: 

‘¢ Six: I have toinform you that Congress, at ite late ses- 
sion, omitted to pass any act prescribing the amounts of the 
salaries of the civilians attached to the commission of 
which you are the head. Consequently until this omission be 
remedied, compensation for your services as commissioner, 
and for those of Mr. Gray, as surveyor, cannot be lawfully 
paid ; and no charge for salary, on the part of either of you, , 
can properly form an item in tlie statement of your account 
to the Treasury.” 

Now, I had gone into the field with instructions , 

ing my compensation, and, as the joint com- 
mission was not yet organized, I would have been 
justifiable in resigning atonce. How, then, stood 


the case in December, when I visited San Fran- `- 


cisco? I had been informed, on the 3d July, that 
I could draw no pay. I knew that letters were in| 
the country, and had been for five months, super- `: 
seding me. My drafis had been protested. Funds ` 
had been refused to the disbursing clerk, who had 
been sent to Washington; to carry on the work. | 
I had exhausted all the means at my command. | 
No intelligence could be had from the Department. |: 
There, in that city, was a wide field for Soon, f 
profession—yielding at the rate of from $30,000 to 
$60,000 per annum! Will any gentleman under- | 
take to say, under these circumstances, that I | 
would not have been justifiable in throwing up the 
commission, and entering at once upon my pro- | 
fession? But I had undertaken to discharge a 
high and responsible duty under a treaty which 
terminated a bloody war with a sister Republic, | 
and I feared that, in my leaving the field, the Mex- : 
ican Commissioner would return to his home, and 
his Government find a pretext for postponing the 
completion of the work to an indefinite period. 
The State of California, (then organized,) as well 
as the Federal Government, were dee ly inter- 
ested in having the boundary line eataulinhed at 
once. An immense number of emigrants were , 
daily arriving in that State. A sense of duty to | 
my Government—although I might have no re- | 
spect for those who were then Cees it— | 
induced me to return again to San Diego an pro- |, 
ceed with the work. I reached that place on the `; 
3d January, 1850, and continued actively engaged `: 


: plished all that could then be done, the joint com- | 


rofoundly :: 
: Rio Grande. 


venience of Colonel Frémont to relieve me of the ; 


commission. 


If I eould then have known that my drafts were | 


protested, I should of course have withdrawn 
from the commission at once, and engaged in 


business more agreeable and far more profitable. « 


But this information f did not receive until the 


drafts had been drawn. 


i: Mexico, that the commission should adjourn to meet at El 


month of after | Paso, in the State of Chihuahua, on the first Monday of 
December, two months the les ‘| November next.” —Ezstract from Journal, 15th Feb., 1850. 


mission was adjontned to meet at El Paso, on the | 
will trouble the Senate to read so | 

much of the Journal as will show how the matter | 
was closed: © 
«It was determined, as nothing remains to be done on [i 
this side of the line, except that which has already been I 
provided for, and as it is impracticable, in the present con- | 
dition of California, to advance from thia direction beyond |! 
the mouth of the Gila, and. towards the frontier of New |: 


The Secretary of State, in his letter of the 20th |; Two days after the adjournment, I received the | 
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SENATE. 


following honorable discharge from the Depart- 
ment: 


DEPARTMENT oF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, December 19, 1849. 
Sia: The direction of the commission for running and 
marking the boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico having been transferred to this Department, I have 
to inform you, in case, on the receipt of this, Colonel Fré- 
mont shall not have entered upon duty as your succesapr,that 
your services are no longer required in said commission ; and 


i to request that you willimimediately turn over to M ajor W. 


- Emory all the books, papers, and other property, in your 

oasession, belonging to the United States, and pertaining 
to the boundary service ; for which you will take receiptin 
duplicate, the one to be forwarded to this Department, and 
the other tu be preserved by yourself. You were advised 
by the Secretary of State, under date of the 26th of June last, 
that, on account of your instructions to render to the Fifth 
Auditor quarterly accounts of your expenditures, with the 
necessary vouchers, payment of your drafts was suspended, 
As this barrier to payment still exists, I desire to call your 
attention to the importance of an early adjustment of your 
accounts. T. EWING 

Hon. Joun B. Weer, San Diego, California. 


This letter came in very opportunely, as the 
work for the season had just been closed. It will 
be perceived that it was written whilst Congress 
was in session. To this letter I responded on the 
Ist March, in the following terms: 

San Dieco, March 1, 1850. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 


' communication of the 19th December Jast, informing me 


that my services as commissioner upon the boundary sur- 
vey were no lo required. As soon as Major Emory ar- . 
rives, to whom I am directed to turn over books, papers, 
&c., it will give me very great pleasure to withdraw from 
the commission, e: ially since the business has been 
transferred to ‘‘ the Department of the Interior.” 

The letter to which you allude, from the Secretary of 
State, under date of the 26th of June, has never been re- 
ceived. Diligent search has been made for it in the post 
office, but it cannot be found. It may have been directed 
in the same way his communication of the J5th of March 
was directed, (San Diego, Mexico,) and if so, its failure to 
reach me is easily accounted for. A little knowledge of 
the geography of a country, oftentimes facilitates the trans- 
mission of letters. 

It is unfortunate for me, although fortunate for the Gov- 
ernment, that that letter was not received; unfortunate, 
because its receipt would have justified me in withdrawing 
from the commission at once, and engaging in business 
more agreeable, and much more profitable than the public 
employ. Besides, I would not have made myself liable to 
suits for damages upon protested drafts. It is fortunate for 
the Government, because its reception would have neces- 
sarily disbanded the commission, and suspended the work 
for an indefinite period. The Mexican Commissioner could 


: hardly have been expected to remainin the field until it 


suited the convenience of our Government to provide the 
necessary funds to prosecute the work. In this event, in- 
stead of completing the line from the Pacific ocean,to the 
mouth of the Gila river, (except placing monuments at the 


i places agreed upon,) as is now the case, the commission 


would have been broken up, and compelled to reorganize 
and reassemble at San Diego at some future day. This, 
would have subjected the Government to an additional ex- 
nse of at least $50,000. -So that whilst the failure of that 
etter to reach its destination may, as it already has, inflicted 
injury upon me individually, the Government has profited 
very much. This portion of the work, which has always 
been regarded the most difficult and most important, is now 
nearly quite finished, and the joint commission adjourned 
on the 16th ultimo, to meet at ÈI Paso, in the State of Chi- 
hyahua, on the first Monday of November next. AH this 
has been accomplished in despite of the peculiar situation 
of affairs in this country,and the embarrassments which the 
Department has seen proper to throw in our way. 

In December last, I received from the clerk and dis- 
bursing officer of the commission, who had been sent to 
Washington under my orders, a copy of a letter addressed 
to him by the Secretary of State under date July 20, in- 
forming him that my drafts on the Treasury could not be 
paid until vouchers for the whole amount received were 
adjusted by the proper officer!’ How the Department ex- 
pected the Commissioner to obtain vouchers, and transmit 
them to Washington without funds, is tome incomprehen- 
sible. Did the Secretary expect that the Commissioner 
would be able to have vouchers at all times in that city suf- 
ficient to cover his drafts? Five théusand miles or more 
from the accounting officer, was it supposed that he could 
show the Department in advance the precise manner in 
which he proposed expending the proceeds of his drafts? 
But payment is suspended because the drafts there exceeded 
the vouchers returned some $8,000! If my vouchers had 
been in Washington for that balance, does it not follow, as 


until the 16th February when having accom: |! a necessary consequence, that I would have been in the 
: ’ , i 


field without a single dollar? Was the Commissioner to 
have no funds on hand to meet the exigencies of the ser- 
vice? But there is a broad insinuation in the letter of the 
Secretary, so manifestly unjust that it is only necessary 
te allude to it. He speaks of the Commissioner havin 
drawn money “since his removal from office.” If thisha 


: been true, it would have been a dishonorable act; but the 


whole record of the case will show that it is entirely desti- 
tute of truth. The respect I owe the Department will not 
allow me to characterize the insinuation as it deserves. 

A draft drawn by me for $10,000, and protested for non- 
payment, has been sent back here for collection. That 
draft was negotiated by Colonel Frémont at my request, 
and the money has been fairly and honestly expended for 
the benefit of the Government. At the time it was placed 
in bis hands, I had not a dollar with which to pay the em- 
ployees, or even defray the necessary expenses of | the com- 
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mission. Without the proceeds of that draft, the work |; the vouchers requisite for adjustment of the account at the 
would have been suspended, the American Commissioner || Treasury.”* 


driven from the field, and the employees left at San Diego, : Why has this letter been suppressed ? It was 


ithout the means to subsist or get away. And now, || f y 
whilst the Government holds my vouchers for nearly if | received, as l have already shown, the day after 


not the whole amount of the appropriation, exclusive his order superseding me, and contained a list of 
of any compensation, &c., I am left to answer whatsoever 
damages the holders of that and oe Stat may obtain 
gainst me! I am not only deprived of my compen- | ; 
sation for services rendered, aa great pecuniary merice, | course have shown thatthe very foundation upon 
but iny private funds have been seized to cover protested- | which he attempts to base the removal was swept 
drafts, the proceeds of which have gone to the benefit of away. Three calls have been made by the Sen- 
Seite maries has been sent into California upon public Pate for the correspondence since that letter was 
service, and T challenge comparison between their labors, received, and why was it not sent in? Its pub- 
lication would have shown the number of the 


their expenses, and those of the boundary comnifssion. 

Whilst public business has been suspended chp ie classes em loyees, and the compensation allowed to each, 

wildly excited by the rich mineral discoveries of this coun- P . 

try, the boundary survey has been steadily prosecuted. Not 80 thus prevented the eaeeah ale from char ging 

an employee, whether engineer or servant, deserted, nor me with ‘ extravagance” and having an ‘ unne- 

did any of them ask for discharges until reliable informa- cessary number” of men on the commission! 

tion reached thig couatiy that a new Commissioner was n But, notwithstanding all the calls made upon 

be appointed. had selected men upon whose persona A ` 

ledge of honor I could rely, and they did not deceiveme. the Department, the Senate has been kept in pro 

Phere was scarcely a man upon the commission who could found ignorance as to the number of persons em- 

not have obtained from private individuals three times as ployed by me, and the salaries’ stipulated to be 

much as was allowed them. Let the wages given these 

men be compared with the wages allowed for similar ser- 

vices in this country, and I trust the Department will ; 

be satisfied’that the charge of extravagance which it has || patched from Panama for the express purpose of 

countenanced is without the shadow of truth. | adjusting the account. Now, I demand to know 
| whether this official villainy is sanctioned by any 

member of this Senate? I venture the assertion 


servant, 
Hon. Txomas Ewinga, 
Secretary Department of Interior. 


Now, sir, I have a word of comment to make | 
upon this letter, by way of showing that the De- ' 

artment practiced a base fraud upon the Senate, || | not l 
in order to do injustice to me. On the 21st day || proper position in society. After the lapse of years 
of May, 1850, the Secretary of the Interior sent |; the prosecuted has become ‘the prosecutor, and 
in the document which I now hold in my hand, 
purporting to contain all the correspondence up to |: 
that time with the boundary Commissioner. 


In f; 
this document, he uses the following language: | 
t This, together with what I had the honor to communi- 
cate to the Senate on the 27th February ultimo, comprises 
all the information in the possession of the Department, re- 

lating to that service.” 

The letter which [I have just read, was received 
at the Department, as the chief clerk informed me, `` 
on the 10th of April, and had been on file in the 
office, forty-one days before this document was sent || 
to the Senate! Why was this letter suppressed ? i 


; PueBLo oF San Jose, August, 1849. 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive, by the hands ‘of 
Mr. Beale, United States Navy, your letter conferring upon 
me the post of Commissioner of the United States fur the 
determination of the boundary line with Mexico. 

I feel much gratification in accepting the appointment, 
and beg tooffer through you ta the President, my acknowl- 
edgment for the mark of confidence bestowed upon me, and 

: which he may be assured is fully appreciated. 

Colonel Weller is now at San Francisco, having just ar- 
rived from the South. His reports of the actual state of the 
surveys will probably suggest instructions for me. T will 
see him in a few days, and after having made myself ac- 
quainted with the condition of work, shall be able to com- 
mnunicate understandingly with the Department. 

I have the honor to be, with much respect, your obedient 
servant, J. C. FREMONT. 

Hon. Jonn M. Crayron, Secretary of State. 


Now this proves an acceptance; but when did 
<A. aan whose cold; caliona breast concealk Colonel Frémont resign? This document purports 
A little soul, that never feels.” to contain al the correspondence upon the sub- | 

Bin Ne ject of the boundary commission, up to the 20th 

my cache Dora er ase esse | OÈ May, 1850 and there 1a no irmantion here | 
ay, 1849, and the 28th July, same year? These || touching this matter. Colonel Frémont published ! 
papers tty Wowhare to ba Gun d y I have a || a letter in San Francisco, early in December, 1849, | 
evidence that the latter was received at the De- ‘| nee sad e a Ty office. Me 
artment, and therefore it is possible it may \| 4%; paren a ee eae aie for this 
ave misarfied: batt Ani -ubos this document | CY» 89 one of the Senators elect. Where is his i 
; Pp letter of resignation? Was there anything in it | 


conclusive proof that the first was on file. The'| oy: 2 : i 
AEA i! which made it expedient to suppress it? I leave | 
Secretary of State, in his letter of the 28th June, | every gentleman to draw his own conclusions. 


Says: On the 7th of January, 1851, this man renewed | 


“ Your letter from Panama of the 15th ultimo, with the || his brutal attack upon me, and then used the fol- 
accompanying list of persons in the service of the commis- || lowing language: 


sion, was received at this Department on yesterday, the |! 4 
27th instant.” N | Jefet it appears; Mr. President, that Colonel Weller wasa 
x z . i; defauiter to his own county, at the time of his appointment 
It will be seen that the Secretary, in his letter of < ina large amount, and it wae a fact known to me at the time 
the 26.h June, (transmitted to Colonel Frémont, |; of his removal—not then by the certified report of the mas- 
but never delivered to me,) utters the following || tet, but by undoubted information. And it js proper to add, 
complaint: | that he was known to be habituallpintemperate. Nobody 
P : denies this; nobody doubts it. The duty he was to dis- 
“Tt is to be regretted that you should have omitted to || Charge was exceedingly important, as he had the command 
comply with that part of your instructions which requires |! Of men, and the control of a large sum of money. There 

you to furnish the Department with a list of the persons || 


employed to assist you in the discharge of your duties. In 


Did it present the infamous course of the Depart- 
ment in such a light that they deemed it necessary 
to withhold it? Would an honest officer, who 
did not fear the truth, practice so base afraud? I 
have as much charity as most men, but I have ;; 
not enough to believe that the omission to send in 

that letter was unintentional. ft was one of those 

mean and contemptible tricks for which the then 

Secretary of the Interior has been notorious for ji 
years past. This may be strong language, but 1 |! 
am speaking of z 


| _ *NoTE.—In the debate which took place in the Senate 
the absence of such a list, and a statement of the compen- ! in January, 1851, the distinguished’ Senator from Michigan 
sible for the Deo to be allowed to each person, it is impos- || [Mr Cass} proved conclusively that not more than half 


artinent to form an estimate of the probable 


the ti j 
expenses of the commission. e time fixed by law for the adjustment of my accounts 


had expired when the order for removal was issued! So 


. the employees, together with vouchers amounting : 
, to upwards of $24,000! Its publication would of » 


paid. This letter was delivered by the disbursing i: 
officer of the commission, who had been dis- | 


was placed in his hands, immediately upon his appoint- 
| ment, upwards of $33,000 of the public money.”? 

| And now, sir, for four years past, this charge 
| of being a defaulter to Butler county, Ohio, has 
| been circulated in almost every Federal sheet in 
the Union. In 1848, when | was canvassing Ohio 
for Governor, it constituted the theme of every 
stump orator who chose to play the blackguard in 
that campaign. It was presented in the public 
press in every shape and form which the inge- 
nuity or malignity of unprincipled men could give 
it.* I gave them the full benefit of the clrarge, by 
making no reply in any other county than the one 
in which it was said this defalcation existed. 
Now, what was the result of that election? Ire- 
ceived some three hundred votes less than those 
given to my competitor. And how stood the case 
in the county of Butler? In that county I received 
a majority of upwards of fourteen hundred, being 
more than had been given in the county for many 
' years. Does any sensible man believe such would 
have been the result, if any dishonor rested upon 
me? Can it be pretended that the people of that 
| county did not understand the whole matter ? 


Sir, I, might rest, if I chose, upon this verdict 

of those who were familiar with all the facts, and 

: who had known me all my life. But I prefer, as 

| the matter has given my enemies so much trouble, 
| to explain it for their satisfaction, at least. 

On the 28th March, 1837, an act was passed by 
the Legislature of Ohio, providing for the distribu- 
: tion of the ** surplus revenue,” (received from the 
Federal Government) amongst the several counties 

| of the State. The ninth section of said act com- 
i| mences in this wise: *¢ Said fund commissioners 
| shall have general power to control and manage 
, Said fund for the best interests of the county,” 
i&c. The section then goes on to provide that 
they may, if they see proper, invest the fund in 
| bank, railroad, or turnpike stock, &c., at their dis- 
: cretion, 
| The 10th section provides, that if said fund is 
‘Not so invested, it may be loaned out to individ- 
i uals in sums not less than $100, at seven per cent. 
' per annum. Applicants to be residents of county, 
| and give security for the payment, &c. i 
' It will be seen that this money was placed in the 
' hands of the commissioners for the express purpose 
of being invested or loaned out at their discrétion. 
Under the provisions of that act the commission- 
ers would have had a right, upon giving security 
| and paying the interest, to have taken the whole 
| of the fund. In some of the countiesthis course, 
| toa great extent, was adopted. No one pretends 
| that there is anything in the law which excludes, di- 
| rectly or by implication, the agents or commissioners 
| from becoming borrowers if they chose. The com- 
. missioners loaned a small portion to the county, 
; and invested the balance in bonds and mortgages. 
:| E was not amongst the original borrowers. 1 was 
|| appointed one of the commissioners in 1838, and 
acted as agent for the board. From 1839 to March, 
1845, I was a member of the other branch of Con- 


|| gress, and necessarily absent a large portion of 


time. During that period borrowers frequently 
| pe in to my agent considerable amounts, and as 
| I was responsible for the interest if applications 
; were not made very soon, under my instructions 
| this money was used for my benefit. The secu- 


|, rity for its repayment was in my official bond for 


: $40,000. In 1848, in order to render the securit 

still stronger, a mortgage was executed upon all 
my real estate in that county. Thus, it will be 
discovered that I was no more a *‘ defaulter” than 


ii any other person who owed the fund commission- 


ers, and had not the means at command to dis- 
charge the debt. . 
When the books and bonds, &c., were turned 
| over to the auditor and treasurer, in 1848, (who 
had been made the commissioners,) suits were in- 
stituted against a large number of borrowers, and 
amongst others, a bill was filed against me. The 
commissioner appointed by the court reported, as 
I have since learned, a balance due from me of 
something over $16,000. This report has not been 
confirmed, but in the mean time my agent in my 
absence has paid $13,500, and I have been ready 
to pay the balance whenever it suits the court to 
pass judgment upon the report. : 


“t Your instructions also direct you to transmit your ac- 


clearly was this establishe i - 
- count of those expenses at the close of every quaster, y was this established that Secretary Ewing was com 


pelled to abandon the ground. 


Here, then, is the whole of this “« defalcation,’’ 


*See Louisville Journal, and other infamous sheets. 
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about which so much has been said and written. ll 


No one pretends that any person has lost, or will 
lose, a single cent by my conduct. With a Knowl- 
edze of these facts, no editor, who has a particle 

eof decency in his composition, will continue to 
repeat the slander. But f have no expectation of 
silencing my enemies. I cannot say that I have 
any wish of that character. Their abuse has, 
thus far in life, contributed largely towards my 
success, and as | am still a young man, upon the 
eny side of forty, I could not very well dispense 
with it, 

In another portion of the speech upon which I 
am commenting, in speaking of General Lane 
and myself, he says: 

“ They belong, each, to his own separate class of office- 
felders—Colonel Weller to thase who were wholly unfit 
for the office to which he was appointed, incapable of dis- 
charging its duties, and anfit to be trested with the fands 
necessary to its execution. s bs = s, h 

“ It is proper to udd that ke was known to be habitually 
tutemperute. Nobody denies this—nobody doubts it.” 

To what depth of meanness must this man have 
sunk before he could, for political purposes, have 
stood up here in the Senate and preferred such an 
accusation against one with whom he had no per- 
sonal acquaintance whatever? It is scarcely neces- 
sary to comment upon this charge. There are 
eocuces here who have known me, personally, 

or more than twelve years, and there is not one 
of them who will not give the lie direct to the 
charge. Go, ask the people of my old district in 
Ohio, where I lived from boyhood until three 
years ago. Go, ask those who have been person- 
ally associated with me in California, and who 
have had every opportunity of knowing my habits, 
and all of them will pronounce this charge an un- 
blushing falsehood. . And yet, sir, a man clothed 
with Senatorial robes, stood up here, and before 
the whole country, gave utterance to this: base 
calumny! A calumny which ought, under the cir- 
cumstances, to consign his name to eternal infamy 


! officer, and no gentleman would make it, unless | 
‘sustained by proof. So far from “squandering 


Sir, this is a grave accusation against a public | 


Ji 
the appropriations,” the gentlemen upon the i| 


. commission will bear testimony that the most rigid i 


-use in assailing an opponent. 


and disgrace. He who would take advantage of ` 


his Senatorial position to ruin the private charac- 
ter of a political opponent, by the assertion of an 
unmitigated falsehood, is unfit for the walks of 


civilized life. Nothing short of omnipotent power ` 


can ever convert such a creature into a ge 

There should be 
« ——put În every honest hand a whip 
To lash the rascal naked through the world.” 

The next sentence to which I invoke attention 

is in these words: ‘‘ There was placed in his hands, 

immediately upon his appointment, upwards of 

,000 of the public money.” Now, 

ident, like the other statements, this is wholly 


man. 


false. The record before me wil! show that less | 


than one half this amount (aa was placed 
in my hands, and this was the whole amount re- 


Seren Dy me direu from pea Aga E | for assembling the joint commission. 


in a matter of comparatively very little import- 


this amount I left for California. 


ance, this ex-Senator, from the force of habit 
alone, found it impossible to tell the truth. In 
this regard he bears a striking resemblance to the 
miserable creature of the Louisville Journal. 

Mr. President, there is a Senator now upon this 
floor, [Mr. Suiru,] to whom | must pay my re- 
spects. t 
ex-Secretary Ewing, found it necessary, in order 
to sustain the Administration then in power, to 


assail me. I find by the Congressional debates that | 
this Senator, on the 23d of March, 1850, used the | 


following language: 
“Colonel John B. Weller, commissioner to ran the 


Mexican boundary, has been removed, and I beg to assure ‘ 


the Senator for good and sufficient reasons. The papers in 
the case have been communicated to the Senate. .[ have 


examined them carefully, and it appears that he violated in - e 
- tained and determined, it is very desirable that the official 
'. documents necessary to the settlement of this important : 
: point should be at once perfected. 


the st manner the instructions of the last Executive. 
In addition, he has squandered the appropriation and over- 
drawn the amount by several thousand dollars.’’ 

Now, sir, the rules of the Senate will not per- 
mit me to characterize this allegation as it deserves. 
But I may be allowed to say that it lacks one of 
the essential elements necesrary to give force toa 
charge—I mean truth. I have examined these 
papers ‘ carefully,” and I should.be glad to know 
where he finds the evidence that the Commission- 
er “ had violated in the grossest manner the in- 
structions of the last Executive?” I also demand 
to know where he obtained the evidence *‘ that 
he had squandered the appropriation and over- 
drawn the amount by several thousand dollars?” 


New Serizs.—No. 51. 


r. Pres- | 


; should be known to the public. 


Į 
{I 
li 


He, too,a year preceding the attack of, 


economy was practiced. A comparison of my ac- 
counts with those of other public officers in Cali- ! 
fornia, will show that I paid for labor, as I have ; 
remarked before, scarcely one fourth as much as f 
was paid by other persons! And yet, sir, a Sen- 
ator has the audacity to charge me with ‘* squan- 
dering” the public money! ‘ He has overdrawn | 
the appropriation by several thousand dollars !” , 
l have already shown that this charge is entirely ` 
destitute of truth. But I repeat again, that no | 
draft exceeding the appropriation ever was drawn 
by me at any time. On the contrary, the drafts 
drawn fell a little short of the appropriation? In 
the absence of any explanation or apology, [ am 
compelled to place him in that class of politicians 
who are very unscrupulous as to the means they | 
Having said thus 
much, Mr. President, in my own defense, I may 
be permitted before I conclude, to allude to some | 
matters connected with the commission since my 
removal. 

On the 22d day of March (nearly four months 
ago) a resolution was adopted by the Senate, on 
my motion, calling-upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior to send in copies of all correspondence and 
papers connected with the boundary commission : 
which had not previously been published. To 
this resolution no response has been made. This 
delay is certainly extraordinary. My relations 
with the present Becrerary have always been of a 
friendiy character, and I have no disposition 
whatever to-do him the slightest injustice. The 
delay may have been unavoidable, but I am in- 
clined to the opinion that influences have been at 
work somewhere in his office which have pre- 
vented an earlier response, and which could have 
been resisted if the Secretary had given a little of 
his personal attention to this matter. Others less 
charitable might suppose that the intention was 
to send in this document, which is necessarily , 
volzminous, at so late a day that, in the present 
deranged state of our public printing, it could not 
be gotten from the press during this session of , 
Congress. The want of these papers will prevent | 
me from investigating the conduct of the present | 
Commissioner; but there are some facts connected | 
with this subject to which I must invoke the atten- | 
tion of the Senate now. They are facts which |; 


It seems that Mr. Gray, the surveyor, was 
stricken down by disease for several months, and | 


rtment towards him, prevented his reaching El 
Baso on the 1st of November, 1850, the time fixed 
To guard | 
against accidents of this character, an agreement 


: made by the Mexican Commissioner and myself i 
: was entered upon the journal. 
"field of labor on the 19th of July, 1851, and ; 


He reached the | 


found that Commissioner Bartlett had already 
agreed to fix the initial point on the Rio Grande |. 


. at latitude 320 2% north. This, after examina- ` 


i 
2 


' tion, did not meet the approbation of the surveyor; ' 


but, on the contrary, he presented an argument ; 


‘ which, I think, will be found unanswerable against 


. addressed a letter to the surveyor, in which he 
‘says: 


! the correctness of their operations, and their results, and 


1 
ij year from the date of this treaty, shall meet at the port of | 
i 


: signature to the requisite papers. ”? . 


it. A copy of this was transmitted to the Depart- 
ment under date of the 3d of August. On the 3lst 
of October following, the Secretary of the Interior |, 


£4 As the Commissioners coincide in opinion respecting |. 


are satisfied that the initial point has been accurately ascer- |: 


You are requested, | 

therefore, te remove the only obstacle which now exists to « 

the completion of this branch of the work by affixing your i 
| 


dalupe Hidalgo, in the fifth article, provides that 


in its whole course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte. | 


. most beautiful conny 


iat 
|, this, together with the course pursued by the De- i. who negotia 


I may discuss it at large. 


ations; and the result agreed upon by them shall be deemed 
a part of this treaty, and shall laie The same force as if if 
were inserted therein.” 

The surveyor was an officer under the treaty, a 
component part of the joint commission, to whom - 
alone the power was given to determine this ques- 
tion. How far either Government can supervise 
or control the acts of that commission, I may at 
some future day discuss. But surely the Secre- 
tary had no power whatever to direct the surveyor 
to agree to a line which in his judgment was mani- 
festly wrong. This must make him a mere tool in 
his hands. The Secretary, however, four days after- 
wards, finds a more legal, and certainly a much 
more effective plan to carry out his object. This 
letter, dated 4th Novernber, very politely informs 
him that ‘his services as surveyor are no longer re- 
quired!” The same mail which carried out the 
order to sign the papers conveyed the letter of dis- 
missal! Four days’ sober reflection seems to have 
satisfied them that the surveyor would disregard 


: this extraordinary order! 


I understand that Colonel Graham, a gentleman 
ranking amongst the very highest in his profes- 
sion, who had been detailed from the Topographi- 
cal Corps as the chief astronomer of the commis- 
sion, also refused to recognize the line as fixed by 


' the Commissioner. 


Now, Mr. President, what will be the effect of 
this agreement, if signed by the new surveyor, or 
sanctioned by the Government? It will give to the 
Mexican Republic some twenty-two minutes of 
latitude, and three degrees of longi ade: which in 
right and justice belong to the United States; the 
map now before me, exhibiting this territory with 
the line agreed upon by Mr. Bartlett, and the one 
marked by the surveyor, Bresenline an area of 
nine thousand five hundred square miles. That 
the southern line here marked is the correct one, 
I have scarcely a doubt; but as the treaty seems to 
contemplate that the branch of the Gila, which it 
is intended to pursue, would be found by running 
“ northward,” it is questionable whether this 
northwest line is correct. At all events, at least 
five thousand square miles of American territor 
has been given away. This is represented by all 
as the very first quality of land and amongst the 
in the world.. Upon this 
territory is situated the flourishing town of Mes- 
silla, (Messey,) settled by Americans and Mexi- 
cans. The Mexican Commissioner, a very shrewd 
and intelligent man, who, from a residence of some 
years in that section of country, was intimately 
acquainted with all the localities, unquestionably 
obtained a decided advantage in this settlement. 

The great object of the Mexican representatives, 
the treaty of peace, was to retain 
the town of El Paso. This is clearly shown by the 
correspondence. Both Governments intended that 
the line should pass immediately north of that 
town instead of thirty miles. But as Iam de- 
prived by the Department of the information neces- 
sary toa full and fair discussion of this point, I 
must pass it over for the present. At some future 
day of this session. unless anticipated by others, 
I think I will be able 
to show that the conduct of the active and ener- 
getic surveyor in refusing to agree to the point 


‘selected, so far from being censurable, was such. 


as to entitle him to the thanks of every one ‘“ who 
loves the right and hates the wrong,” 

In the month of March, 1851, Colonel J. Mc- 
Clellan, of the Topographical Corps of the Army, 
who had been detailed as chief astronomer to the 


‘commission, caused certain charges to be filed 
in the Department against the chief, J. R. Bart- 


lett. -A copy has been transmitted, upon my mo- 


|; tion, to the Senate, and now lies before me. 


These charges, Senators will observe, are of the 
most serious character. If true, the Commissioner 


‘ought to be recalled at once; if false, the officer 


who has used his position to prefer them ought to 
be dismissed from the Army. At all events; one 


i would very naturally have supposed that the De- 
i; partment would ‘have considered these charges of 
l` sufficient importance to have ordered a full inves- 


ji ti 


tion. They were preferred by a gentleman of 
high rank and character in the Army, morethan a 
year ago, and the only investigation -had is diss 
closed in the letter which I now hold in my hand. 
The Secretary, after remarking that no formal ar- 
raignment had been directed, says: 

£T did, however, make such an investigation of them as 
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to ratisfy myrelf that they were preferred under euch cir- || friends who have always reposed confidence in 


cumstances, and sustained by such testimony 


as not to de- 
mand a more formal examination. * * * * 


« The explanations of the Commissioner in regard to there | 


charges, and the other documents relating thereto, will be 
found among the papers already communicated to the Sen- 
ate in answer to the resolution of the 2d of April last.” 
The testimony submitted to the Department on 
this subject is to be found in the document now 
before me. I have examined it with some care, 
and, certainly, with no disposition to do the Com- 
missioner any injustice; but I must say t 
evidence has left an entirely different ımpression 
from that which seems to have been produced 
upon the mind of the Secretary. But we are so 


differently constituted that that testimony which | 
carries conviction to one shall fall far short of sat- |; ; 
ii The House having resolved itself into the Committee of . 
i| the Whole on the state of the Union, on the bill to supply | 
. deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the fiscal `: 


isfying another. The charge against the commis- 
sary, for issuing improper supplies, &c., is sus- 
tained by twenty-seven witnesses, and, so far as 
I can see, deriied by no one. f 
The charges against the Commissioner, which 


impeach his integrity as a public officer, are sus- | 


tained by the testimony of five witnesses, (includ- 
ing Colonel McClellan;) a part. of them are con- 
troverted by three witnesses, (including the Com- 
missioner.) Two witnesses impeach the character 
of one who testifies for the prosecution; but his 
character is sustained by three witnesses. 

The most serious charges are: 

1st. “ Conniving at the conversion to private uses of the 
transportation provided by the Government for the use of 
the boundary commission. - 


-2d. “‘ Unpardonable mismanagement of the public inter- | 


. est and funds intrusted to him.” 

- These charges are clearly sustained by the tes- 
timony of four witnesses, and denied by one. Thus 
stands the evidence, as I find it upon the record; 
and how the Secretary could have been satisfied 
upon this proof of the innocence of the Com- 
missioner, is to my mind, incomprehensible. If 
this be all the evidence on the subject, I undertake 
to.say no jury in the world would hesitate a mo- 
ment in heared The proof was too strong, in 
my judgment, to be rebutted by ‘‘ a persona! con- 
' Ke with George F, Bartlett, the brother of 
t the Commissioner, and the quartermaster [he 
‘ means commissary] of the commission, who was 
‘implicated in the chargea,” &c. Nor will it do 


to meet this testimony by the simple assertion that `: 


**the witnesses had been dismissed from the com- 
mission??? It was under the direct and positive 
orders of the Secretary himself, that a large num- 
ber of the employees were discharged, because 
their services were not required. Is this dismis- 
sal, therefore, a sufficient reason why their testi- 
mony, upon honor or under oath, should be re- 
jected? A statement of the question is sufficient. 
or will it dọ for the Secretary to claim credit for 
dismissing Commi y Bartlett, because ‘his 
near refationship tige Commissioner gave ground 
for injurious suspiiens.’’ It is true, under his 
orders, he was disraissed from this post. But I 
have a letter from a: gentleman of character and 
respectability, containing the information that he 
is now the ‘acting agent of the commission,” 
with a better salary than he received before, and 
shaving orders drawn by the employees on the 
- commission at fifty per cent. discount ! 
As to the truth or falsity of the charges pre- 


ferred against the Commissioner, I. express no | 


opinion, but have contented myself with speaking 
of the testimony as it now stands upon the record. 
I know that great injustice is oftentimes done to 
public officers by preferring charges against.t he 
whilst they are engaged upon distant service, He 
may Ae able to explain or contradict this.evidence, 
and it would be unfair, at all events, to condemn 
him until an opportunity has been given for re- 

ha But the public interest clearly demands a 
ull examination into this whole matter, before 
another dollar is appropriated, whilst the work is 
poder his control. If it is the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate to aucat the resolution which I have submitted, 
I must decline, for reasons which will naturally 
suggest themselves td the minds of all, from serv- 
ing upon that committee. 

‘or the present, I am: done. I deeply regret 
that, in vindicating my character from the foulas- 
persione cast upon it by men in power, ung an 
absence of three years, I have been compelled to 
trespass‘so long upon the time and patience of the 
Senate. But it was due to those with whom I am 
politically asaociated; it was due to the. generous 


that the | 


me; it was due to my family, that T should meet 
the accusations of my enemies, and prove, by the 
‘| record, that they were unfounded. The facts are 
I| now submitted to the people, and I am content to 
‘| abide the judgment which they may pass upon 
‘them. Truth has lost none of its power, and 
‘| must, in the end, prevail. 


COLLINS LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. S. HOUSTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 


{In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
, July 7, 1852. 


: year ending the 30th June, J852— 

Mr. HOUSTON said: 

| Mr. Cuamman: I shall endeavor to discuss this 

|| question with fairness. I may not be able to es- 

‘| tablish my propositions to the satisfaction of the 

committee. In the course of my investigations I 

may have arrived at conclusions that are not ten- 

able—conclusions that are at variance with what 

: should be the action and course of this House. It 
is not to be expected that my conclusions will be 
more correct than those of other members of this 


-body, who have had the same opportunities of : 


examination, and who have bestowed the same 
|, attention upon the subject. I will 
| thing, however, that, whatever points I may make, 
i at least, to make myself understood; so that, if I 

am correct in the principles I advocate, those who 
' give me their attention will at once agree with me, 


or they will, without difficulty, be able to detect , 
I flatter myself, | 
plain that || 


i: such errors as I may commit. 


: however, I can make the question so 
there can be no room for doubt. 


i: . The point to which I propose to call the atten- | 
tion of the committee is one that has been debated || 


$ 
: with marked ability by gentlemen upon opposin 
: sides. I speak of the pending amendment, whic 
T propada: to give additional compensation to the 
: Collins steam line. In 1846, Mr. Collins and his 
associates contracted with the Secretary of the 
,. Navy, under a law of Congress, to carry the mails 
I between New York and Liverpool, twice each 
|! month, for eight months in the year, and once each 
i, month for the other four months—making twenty 
i; trips—for a compensation of $385,000 per annum, 
that being $19,250 per trip. The contract further 
| stipulated, amongst other things, that Collins 
i & Co. should build and put upon the line five 
| first-class steamships, of not less than two thou- 
| sand tons each; that the steamers should be so 
| constructed as to be easily converted into war 
i| steamers, and that the Government should havea 
right to take them at valuation, in the event of its 
desire to do so. That contract was made at the 
instance of Collins & Co. Upon their own calcu- 


| own judgment, they submitted to the Government 
their proposition, That proposition was accepted. 


} 
j 


been violated by the Government.. They do not 
| pretend that they were misled or overreached by 
ii the Government. They do not controvert the 
| fact that their own terms—terms voluntarily pro- 

posed by themselves—were accepted by the Gov- 
, ernment; that the Government has promptly paid 


scrupulously kept its contract. Such has not 
been the case with the other contractin 
They have not full 
the contract. 


them the $385,000 per annum since theservice com- 
menced, but it has, in addition to its engagement in 
the contract, advanced to the company one year’s 
mail pay, for the purpose of enabling them to 
build their vessels, and put them upon the line. 
That advance has been made, and they are al- 
lowed.the privilege of returning it in ten equal 
annual payments. That is one very material ad- 
vantage we have given to the Collins company. 


that part of their contract by which they bound 


l only put four vessels into the service. 


Ho or Reps. 


themselves to carry four passed midshipmen of 
the Navy, and one Post Office agent free of charge. 
These things ail amount to something. But 
again; the contract required them to build and 
put upon the line. five vessels, whereas they have 
Now this 


ii T regard as an important consideration, for if those 


romise one | 


li whatever positions I may assume, I will endeavor, , 


lation, and in pursuance of the dictates of their | 


They now claim additional compensation; and `` 
why? They do not pretend that the contract has f 


; the money agreed to be paid, and has in all things `: 


T t g parties. ` 
y complied with their part of ` 


Mr. Chairman, the Government has not only paid | 


Again, the Government has released them from - 


vessels are really fit for war purposes, and if 
they were intended to be an addition to the 
Navy of the United States, then there is one fifth 
of the contract that has not been performed by 
: Collins and his associates. Yet no deduction has 
been made or demanded for that violation of a ma- 
terial part of the contract. There is then the fifth 
vessel which was required by the contract as a 
war steamer, if need be, which has not been built, 
‘and the presumption is at least a fair one that it 
will never be built. 
Gentlemen say that the consideration that these 
| steamers were to be built with a view to their 
| qualities as war steamers, and that the Govern- 
`! ment should have them at valuation if it should 
| see fit, was the controlling inducement to the con- 
' tract; and if that be so, they have failed to entitle 
themselves to the compensation of $385,000 by one 
fifth, because of their failure to have the fifth ves- 
sel ready for use in the event of a war. 
| But, Mr. Chairman, why are we called upon to 
| make this additional compensation? The pay- 
‘ment now made to that line is $19,250 per trip. 
We are asked to increase the number of trips 
from twenty to twenty-six, and to give $33,000 
a trip for the whole twenty-six trips. Some gen- 
tlemen have argued that these additional trips en- 
title them to compensation beyond the $19,250, 
because they say the Government required the 
six additional trips, which will necessarily be- 
‘less profitable (being in thé winter months) for 
freight or passengers. That cannot be; for the 
reason that the six additional trips were put upon - 
the line at the express request of the contractors 
; themselves. The Government of the United 
States did not propose toadd that number of trips, 
but as a matter advantageous to the proprietors of 
the line, they asked the Government to increase 
the number of trips from twenty to twenty-six. 
The Government consented to do so, Here is the 
statement of the Secretary of the Navy: 
« A proposition has recently been made by the contractors 
' to increase the number of trips, annually, between New 


: York and Liverpool! ; to which the Postmaster General has 
| assented, with the concurrence of this Department; leav- 
|! 

1 


ing, however, the question touching additional compensa- 

tion to the action of Congress, ?”? 

‘| Yet gentlemen argue as if the six additional 
| trips were forced upon the company against its 
: wiil, and to its injury. 

Mr. Chairman, our American feeling—our pa- 
triotism—has been appealed to, and I should regret 

i. at any time to see an American Congress listless, 

ii or to any extent careless, to proper appeals of that 


li nature. But let me ask, what grounds exist for 
| that appeal? Is there any more propriety in ap» 
i 


| 
j 
| ; 
{ 
| 
| 


pealing for protection to this line, than there is tn 
appealing for protection to any other interest which 
has grown up and exists in this country? 
. It is said, however, that this line is peculiarly 
entitled to our protection, because its contest wit 
the line of Cunard steamers is a national contest in 
which weare engaged with the British Government, 
| Nothing could be more fallacious—more incorrect. 
It is nota national contest. It is a contest bè- 
tween a company of American citizens upon the 
one side, and.a company of British subjects upon 
‘the other. Both the Cunard and Collins lines are 
: owned by private companies, composed of citizens 
of the one and of the other Government. This 
| Government has no more of its national honor, 
_ or credit, or reputation at stake or involved in 
this contest than it has in any one of the various 
iron founderies in the United States—no more 
| than it has in a cotton factory; and, indeed, every 
': other manufacturing establishment in the country. 
= Under any circumstances, sir, the strongest light 
' in which this can be viewed is, that it is a con- 
test of ene line against another. Jf the appeals 
| to our patriotism are to be responded to by slack- 
i ening the purse-atrings of the nation, and allow- 
ing compensation to flow until the wants of the 
contractors are satisfied—until their appetites are 
satiated—we may confidently, and at anea rly day, 
look for an empty Treasury and an impoverished 
- Government. But why give to this line and not 


| 
| 


i 
| 
| 
| 


ii 
i 
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to the others? Weare as much bound in honor | (and one I have with me now,) which show that || 
and by our patriotism to protect one American || the Cunard contract was the result of a contest | 
steam line as another—one American interest as | between parties fos the service, by bidding, in the i| per ton, of the two lines, is about the same; but 
another—one American sailor or navigator as: 


another. 
publican fathers—such I understand to be the 
doctrines of true Democracy now. But suppose 
ładmit this to be a national contest: then | con- 
tend that the contest is not confined to these two 
lines; but it is a contest between system and 


Such were the doctrines af our Re- 


system, embracing all of the lines of the citizens ` 


of the respective Governments; and while my feel- 
ings are easily influenced by sneh appeals, | must 
be allowed to ask, why like appeals are not made 
by these very patriotic gentlemen in favor of the 
Bremen, the Havre, the Chagres, and the Pacific 
lines? They ag all lines constituting a system; 
and as a part of that system, or taken separately, 
they as much involve the national honor, reputa- 
thon, and credit, and areas much entitled to be 
kept up, sustained, and protected by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as the Collina line. 


There is not an iota of difference between them in | and tn that manner obtained the contract. 


point of principle. 
And, as | have a 


Iready said, if this is a contest | 


involving the honor of our Government, it is so, | 


because this Collins line is a part of the system 
in a contest of system against system, and not of 
line against Jine; and gentlemen will find that, if 
this application is successful, all of the other 
lines will take the same view of it that I do, and 
will present their claims here, separately if you 
ar or in a group, if their interests so dictate, 

ut I have already said, and I now repeat, that 
the Cunard line, is a line belonging to a private 
company,and one in which the British Government 
holds no stock, or interest, any more than it does 
in its iron founderies or cotton factories. The 
game is true of the Collins line. It is owned ex- 
clusively by American citizens, and used for their 
aggrandizement. 
appeal; ir we are to agree thal we will protect the 
Collins line against the competition of the Cunard- 
ere, why not protect our iron founderies? why not 
protect our cotton establishments? and, indeed, 
every other manufacturing establishment that has 
been reared in this country by American citizens 
and American capital? What is the difference? 
There can be no difference in principle between 

rotecting a steam engine that is afloat on the 


i 


i mittee in the Senate, [Mr. Hunrer,] that the Cu- 


If, then, we are to yield to this | 


road waters, and one that is stationary in the | 


interior of the.country —between a Collins and a 
Lowell engine. : 


Mr. MILLSON, (interrupting.) As this new | 


scheme for associating the United States with pri- 
vate companies, for the transportation of passen- 
ers and merchandise, is likely to be scrutinized 
y our constituents, { desire to make an inquiry 
of the gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Houston,} 
the answer to which may throw some light upon 
the subject., ; , 
It has been said, by way, T suppose, of excus- 
ing the proposed grants of money to Mr. Collins 


and his associates, to make up the losses they have | 


:: competition; that Cunard was the lowest bidder, || 
| 


i 


H 
th 


‘ $3,097 to $5,866 per trip. more than the Cunard |; 


| 


Ii 
it 
i 


suffered in the business they have undertaken, ; 
that the Cunard line of steamers is sustained by / 


liberal appropriations from the British Govern- 


ment, and that the competition of the Collins line ` 


must be abandoned, unless they, too, are sustained 
by appropriations beyond th 
from the United States. 


eir present mail pay, : 
- >: them, says: 


I have seen it stated, also, and never contradict- :' 


ed, that Mr. Cunard and those connected with him 
made propositions for carrying the mail across the 


Atlantic, and that in consequence of a proposition | 
made by the British Government, to let the carry- ' 
ing the mail to the lowest bidder, the Cunard com- : 


py obtained the contract, they being the lowest 
idder, : : ; 


I desire to 
this statement has ever been contradicted, so far 
as he knows, and if the amount paid by the Brit- 
ish Government, in fulfillment of that contract, to 


Cunard and his associates, is not Jess than that | 


already paid by the United States to Mr. Collins 
and his associates? 


Mr. HOUSTON. In reply to the gentleman 


froin Virginia, (Mr. Mitzson,] J will say, that so ʻi 


far as the official documents. are concerned, I have 
been able to find nothing which shows the manner 


in which the Cunard contract was obtained. But | 


I have seen publications in respectable journals, 


‘ask. the gentleman from Alabama ifi 


| Pacific 2.686 tons each; the Arctic and Baltic 2,772 tons 


j: 
[j 


| 


. Howrer,) who generally examines well, and prop- | 
| erly understands his statements before he makes 


: and thelr average was a little over 2,000 tons. 


same manner as in letting our ordinary mail con- |: 
tracts—that a proposition was made to establish : 
a line between the points named; various bids | 
were made; the bid of Cunard having been found ,| 
to be the lowert, he thus obtained the contract. i 
Mr. EVANS, (interrupting.) Mr. Chairman, | 
T only wish to say to the gentleman from Alabama, | 
(Mr. Houston, j that I have ‘the official record of | 
the Bfitish House of Commons in my hand, in 
which is the testimony in Mr. Cunard’s case. He |, 
states expressly that he never entered into any | 
bids with any other parties whatever. He took | 
itathis own offer. There was no competition, ! 
and no bidding. f 
Mr. HOUSTON. My statement is founded - 
upon an article in the New York Evening Post. 
An editorial article in that paper, giving a history 
of that contract, states expressly that there was 


Mr. EVANS. The official document says the |; 
contrary. li 

Mr. HOUSTON. In reply to the balance of ; 
the question of my friend from Virginia, [Mr. 
MıLLsox,]) I will present the various statements I ` 
have been able to find in the documents before 
me. Itis contended by many, and amongst others | 
the distinguished chairman of the Finance Com- | 


nard company receive £145,000 per annum for 
fifty-two trips, which, at ¢4 80, would be $696,000. 
If that statement be correct, the compensation per | 
trip is $13,3~4, while the Collins line receives, under 
their present contract, $19,250 per trip; and if this 
amendment shall pass, their mail pay for each trip 
will be thereby increased to $33,000. Another 
statementis, that the Cunard line receives £171,364, 
or $822,547 20, per annum for fifty-two trips. If 
so, then the amount for each trip is $15,818. But 
the highest amount contended for by any gentle- 
man as the annual compensation of Cunard and | 
his assnciates is £175,000, which, at $4 80, would 
make $840,000, or for each trip $16,153. . e 

I think I have fully answered the questions. 
Gentlemen can now make their own calculations. 
I hope they will do so; for no correct calculation 
can be made which does not conclusively establish 
the fact that the Collins line now receives from 


line; yet, with these facts before us, we are called 
upon to increase the pay to the Collins line from |; 
$385,000 to $858,000, thereby giving them more 
than double the pay made by the British Govern- 
ment to the Cunard line. : `; 

Mr. BOWIE, (interrupting.) What is the 
compensation per ton? k , 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will answer thegentleman. |i 
There is some difference of opinion as to the pre- | 
cise tonnage of the vessels of the two lines; one 
gentleman (not a member of this House) contends | 
that the Collins steamers average 3.425 tons—or |! 
for the four steamers 13,700 tons. That, however, i! 
is evidently erroneous. J can find no authority. || 
for it in any document before me. The chairman | 
of the Committee on Finance in the Senate, (Mr..; 


t My statement was made out by Mr. Isherwood. He | 
puts the Collins steamers in this way: the Atlantic and 


i 
each. The two largest of the Çunarders, the Asia and j; 
Afriea, he puts at 2,228 tans each, and he informed me i 
that, ineluding the Canada, there were eight Cunarders, 
Therefore, | 
the aggregate tonnage of the Cunarders would he something | 
like 16,000 tone, whilst the aggregate tonnage of the four 
Collins steamers would be only aboyt 11,000 tons.”? i 


lalso find in a feport of General Rosg, made 


‘ mean the principle of protection w 


i portant point. 


i| to the Senate of the United States, on the 18th of 
j September, 1850, what I now read. ` Speaking of 
l the Collins steamers, he says: 


‘| s OF the vessels above. referred to, four have been 
il Jaunched—the ‘ Atlantic,’ of. 2,845 tons; the ‘Pacifi: p of 


‘| 9,707 tons; the ‘ Arctie,’ of 2,856 tons; and the ‘ Baltic,’ | 


ʻi OF 2,723 tons, registered measurement.” 

: These are the most reliable statements I have 
geen. They differ but little, and I leave this come 
' mittee to determine between them. Mr. HUNTER 


' makes the entire tonnage ofthe four steamers.of | 


i| the Collins line 10,916 tons; while General Rusx 


makes the tonnage of the same vessels 11,131. 
Take either statement as correct, and the mail pay 


if this amendment shall pass, the pay of the Col- 
lins line will be nearly doubled. 

But what has tonnage to do with the question? 
Their contract was that their vesrels should net 


be under 2,000 tons, and if they have made them 


3,400 tons, is it right or just, in the face of their 
contract, for them to come here and expect this 


i Government to give them a ratable proportion 
! for the unnecessary increase of tonnage? All the 


Government wanted was a compliance with the 
stipulations in its contract with Collins & Co. It 
did not want steamers larger than the contract 
called for; and if they are of greater tonnage, 
they were made so for the benefit of the company, 
and not for any advantage it might be to the Gov- 
ernment, That being truae—having departed from 
the contract for their own advantage—they must 
take the consequences; it is certainly with a bad 
grace that they call on Congress to indemnify 
them against their own blunders and wasteful ex- 
travagance. If they have put into their steamers 


i two or three hundred thousand dollars more than 


they should have done, it would be monstrous to 


: gay that the Government should pay them for it. 


They say their vessels cost them $736,035 67 


: each, while the seven war steamers that were built 


for the Nav 


only cost $3,351,000, averaging 
under $500,000 “i ) 


each. Yet they are built of the 


_ best and most costly timber—the most if not all 
‘of them with copper. boilers, and the Collins 
: steamers are built of mixed unseasoned timbers and 


tron boilers. se 
But, Mr, Chairman I think there is an import- - 
ant principle involved in this proponon | 
ich the-Gov- 
ernment of the United States is called upon to be- 
stow on this line of steamers. I had intended to 
present my views at some length on this im- 
My time is passing away so 
rapidly, however, that I shall be compelled to 
touch it briefly. In this connection I am sure I 
will be allowed to express not-only my surprise, 
but also my regret, to see any free-trade gentleman 
sustaining this amendment, because I think it the 
most odious form in which protection to one in- 
terest at the expense of all others can be presented. 
I will change my phraseology. It does not pro- 
tect one entire interest, but it is a protection toa 
few men engaged in that interest, and that by a 
direct system of bounties; for whatever. sum of 
money you, pay to. the Collins line beyond the 


; amount necessary and proper to compensate itas 
| a mail carrier is, in my opinion, a direct bounty 


paid to protect Collins & Co. against the compe- 
tition of a line of steamers between the same 


| points. But the excuse which some gentlemen at- 


tempt to present.is, that the Cunard-line is owned 
by British subjects Suppose that be true, is that 
a reason why we should levyatax upon all other 
branches of industry in this country to pay to 
that. particular company of gentlemen? Can any 
man, be found who will contend for such an ab- 
surdity? But again, if that constitutes a good 
reason: for bounties and protection in this case, 
why not in other cases?—why not upon the same 
principle and for the same. reason protect ovr 
iron founderies?” They are competing with found- 


| eries owned by subjects of foreign Governments, 


and patriotism, national pride, and national honor 
demand that we should as much protect in the one 


| ease as the other, for in either case it is a tax upon 
i the masses of our people to sustain and enrich a 


few—and the same may be said of all the other 
manufacturing establishments in the United States; 
every one of them is as much entitled to protection 
as Collins & Co. it 
_ And indeed, this-is a much stronger and more 
palpable case of violation of the principles of free 
irade.than it would be to protect all of our manu- 
factures. In the case of the Collins line, we are 
called on to protect (by'a bounty).one company 
of steamships.to the exclusion not only of Britis 

vessels,. but to the exclusion of all other vessels 
owned by American citizens employed in com- 
merce. You propose.to enrich a few gentlemen 
engaged in navigation, at the expense of the many. 
This.Government should faithfully perform the 
stipulations in its contracts; it has agreed to m 
Collins & Co. $385,000 for twenty trips, and Iam 
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willing to give them the same pay per trip for six | 
additional trips. I will do no more. We already 
ay to that line over two dollars for one it yields | 
in revenue from postages. Then, why shall we ; 
ive additional pay to the line when we now give | 
it more for the same service than the Cunard line : 
receives? Shall we do it upon the principle that 
they are our mail carriers? Certatnly not; for 
your revenue from postages by the Collins line 
oes not exceed in its average, for the time it has 
-been in operation, $150,000 per annum, after mak- 
ing the proper deductions, which I shall re k 
to establısh more fully before I take my seat, while 
your mail pay to the line is now $385,000 per an- 
num. Then it cannot be that this large addition is 
necessary for their services as mail carriers. For 
what else, then, can it be? Is it for the privilege 
you have to appropriate these vessels to war pur- 
poses? Ifso, the principle that will justify this 
additional appropriation, will justify and require 
ou to grant an amount equal to the difference 
tween $385,000 (which is a very large pay for 
mail services) and $858,000, to every steamer . 
owned by American citizens who will consent to | 
let their steamers be taken by the Government at |; 
valuation, in the event ofits desire to have them— :: 
if their vessels are so built as to be capable of 
tt temporary service in cases of particular emergency; ” 
if by ‘* strengthening” their decks they ‘‘ can be 
“made to carry each a few guns of heavy caliber and 
* may be rendered useful in convoy, in the transporta- , 
t tion of troops, carrying dispatches, conveying public | 
t functionaries,” &c., §¢.—even admitting that 
4 their service could only be contingent, and as before 
remarked, temporary.” Any American citizen who 
will bring his steamer within these rules and pro- 
` visions has the same righfto protection by boun- 
ties that Messrs. Collins & Co. have; and it is 
indefensible to give it to one and not the other. | 
| 
| 


i 


Protection, in its old form, is bad enough in all 
conscience, but here you propose it in a form much 
more odious. You propose to protect one man 
and his associates at the expense of all other men. | 
If you desire to protect American citizens who ` 
may be engaged in navigation, why not protect .: 
all who may be thus employed? hy protect | 
one company, not only at the expense of others | 
employed in the same business and who are equally | 
worthy and entitled, but at the expense of every |; 
other class and business in the country. 


ers are to be appropriated for our benefit in the 

event of war between the United States and any | 
other country; and because of that fact, and their 

fitness to be thus converted, they are entitled to | 
compensation. Let us examine for one moment, 
and see whether that position be well taken. 
was contended by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. . 
Canrrer,} and the gentleman from Maryland, ; 
(Mr. Evans,] that these steamships were fit for ;; 
war purposes, and might easily and cheaply be"! 
converted into war vessels. I undertake to say, 

that the evidence before us does not, by a fair con- | 
struction, justify that statement. I am willing to | 
admit that they may be used for ** temporary ser- ‘| 
vice in cases of particular emergency;’’ that by | 
strengthening them they “ may be rendered useful : 
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any way equal to vessels built expressly for Government 


| service; nor should they, in my opinion, interfere in the 


least with the organization and gradual increase of an ett- 
cient and permanent steam navy.” . 

In another place he says the cost of convert- 
ing them would not exceed $20,000. Again, he 
says: 

& it shonld be taken into view that those mail steamers, 
if called into service as war veasels, would be considered 


as forming an auxiliary force to the regularly-constructed ` 
ships, and hence the impolicy of expending much money . 


on them.” 


Here he says they would form an aariliecy 
force, and it would be impolitic to expend much 
money on them. How do gentlemen like that? 
Again, he says: ‘In no respect would they be as 
economical or in any way equal to vessels built ex- 
pressly for Government service,” and that they 
Should not ‘Sin the least ’’ interfere with the organ- 
ization and gradual increase of an efficient and 
permanent steam navy. So, according to their 
own witness, this is not to be a part of the Navy 
proper; nor is it in any way to diminish the ex- 
penses of that branch of the public service; their 


į use is to be in great emergencies, and then only 


contingent and temporary, and therefore they should 
not in the least interfere with the gradual increase 
of a permanent steam navy. Now, sir, if they 
are as well fitted for war purposes as our own 
naval steamers, why not, in the event we adopt 
this system, diminish to the same or to some 
extent the expenses for the increase and keeping 
up of our Navy proper? Their own witness tells 


| 
| 


ou that will not do, and he puts it upon the : 


ground that they are not equal to our war vessels; 
and if they are not, why expend millions of dol- 
lars upon them annually, when all who have ex- 
amined must admit that they will not answer as a 
proper substitute for our Navy, and that they will 
not lessen the expenses of our Navy proper? 
Again he says: 

& Vessels built at the navy-yards are constructed in 
almost every instance of live-oak and other seasoned tim- 
ber, collected many years ago, and are heavily fastened 
with copper ; consequently, the expense of construction is 


; very much enhanced, especially as all expenses of docking 


and preserving the timber are charged to it when it gues into 
the ship. ”? 

It if stated as a fact in a report recently made 
to the Senate of the United States, by a member 
of that “body, that the four Collins steamers cost, 


lass an r j; when ready for sea, $2,944,142 76, or an average 
But it is said, Mr. Chairman, that these steam- '| of $736,035 67 each, while the same Senator, in | 


l a report of the Secretary of the Navy, the aggre- 


‘ gate cost of the seven war steamers that have been , 


built for the Navy has been $3,351,000. 

But if gentlemen are not satisfied with the tes- 
timony of Commodore Perry, let us refer to the 
statements of others. I will read from Commo- 


; dore Skinner: 


t What is the best instrument for propelling commercial 
ocean steamers, the paddle-wheel or submerged screw? 


hall? 

“ Answer.—The paddle-wheel is generally considered 
the best instrument of propulsion where speed is required ; 
but for the purposes of war the screw would be preferable, 
and they do require different models. 

«8. Do you consider commercial ocean steamers, as 
now built, convertible at once into war steamers, and ca- 
pable of efficiently performing war service ? 

% Answer.—They cannot be converted into war steam- 


A : s ; i 
Perry is relied upon as indorsing the naval war :' 
qualities of our mail steamers, I will read from i 
him first: ! 

“If the vessels are not constructed with as much care |i 
and expense as those at our navy- yards, it has been in some |! 
measure because the best materials could not be obtained ; | 
and whether they are as substantially built or not, they are i! 
only to be taken into the public service at an appraised val- |Í 
uation.” 

In another letter he says: 


"Phe form and dimensions best adapted to a war steam- 
er would not be the most suitable for a commercial vessel.” 
* * * * k * 


“ Eighth. The mail steamers of the contracts of How- 
tand & Aspinwall, of George Law, and of E. K. Collins, 
tan be easily converted into war steamers for temporary 
service, in cases of particular emergency. These vessels, 
with little strengthening of the decks, can be made to carry 
each a few guns of heavy caliber, and may be rendered use- 
ful in convoy, in the tranaportation of troops, carrying 
dispatches, conveying public functionaries, &c., &c., 
but their service could only be contingent, and, as before 
remarked, temporary. : 

£ The cost of converting them to war purposes would be |i 
large, and in no respect would they be as economical, or in ij 


ers without great expense, and then they would be inferior 
to those designed solely for that purpose. ”? 


Again, he says: 
“ In Sloo’s contract it was stipulated that she [referring 
to the Georgia) and they were to be equal in manner of 


souri. This was impracticable, and the Georgia may be 

considered to be a substantial-built vessel, of mixed un- 

seasoned timber, (all the ships of the several contracts 

have been constructed of mixed unseasoned timber,) sim- 

ilar, but in nowise inferior, to the materials used in the 

aceon of the best merchant ships in the city of New 
ork. 


M. C. Perry and R. B. Cunningham, in a letter 


|! to the Secretary of the Navy, of 12th June, 1850, 


in speaking of the steamer Georgia, say: 

“The Georgia may be considered to be a substantial- 
built vessel of mixed unseasoned timber, (all the ships of 
the several contracts have been constructed of mixed un- 
seasoned timber,) similar, but in nowise superior, to the 
materials used in the construction of the best merchant 
ships in the eity of New York.” 


: build and materials to the late United States steamer Mis- ` 


In April, 1850, Engineer Charles H. Haswell, 


i in reply to interrogatories from the Secretary of 


the Navy, said: 
“ With a large majority of the commercial ocean steamers 


| a report made in September, 1850, says, that from | 


| propeller is the better of the two. 


now built, the proportions, capacities, and construction of 
their hulls, and the design and arrangement of their engines 
and boilers, are such as to render them incapable of efficient 
and economical war service, without incurring an expend- 
iture in alterations and a loss of time that would not, except 
in cases of national emergency, be at all repaid by the uki- 
mate durability of the hulls of the vessels in their ready 
transter to, or in their economical performance of active 


service.” 
2 


* + * * 


t The steamers of Mr. Collins’s line, now in progress 
of construction, will cost $550,000 each. Yet the boilers 
of these vessels, and all the other mail steamers, are of iron, 
their hulls are not constructed of live-oak, and the vessels 
are without the spars, rigging, armament, and equipment 
of naval steamers.’ . 

* * * * k * * 

“ Second. Tire first naval steamers have ever heen pro- 
nounced, by competent judges, unequaled by the like pro- 
ductions of any country 3 and although nine years old, the 
Mississippi is the most economical and efficient steamer 
now afloat in any waters ; that is to say her engines drive a 
greater area of immersed section of huff, at a higher rate of 
speed, with less cost of repairs and consumption of fuel, 
than any steamer yet built out of our own naval service.” 

* * * r * 


* * 


“In my opinion, then, not only more stringent require- 
ments should be had in the steamers yet to be received, but 
the developments of the operation of the mail-steamer ser- 
vice, in the peculiar requirements of its vessels, in their 
existence closing proper schools to the personnel of a navy, 
and in the greater coat involved in the construction of equal 
vessels in the merchant service, over that incurred at our 
naval stations, render the application of the existing mail- 
steamer service, as an integral or even reliable incidental 
portion of the naval service, as subversive of its utility, effi- 
ciency, and economy.” 


John Lenthall, from the Bureau of Construction, 
&c., who had been directed by the Secretary of the 
Navy to furnish his views touching these points, 
says: ; 

& From the superficial examinations f had the opportunity 


of making, these ships appeared in about the same degree 


and do these instruments require different models for the <! 


of readiness for immediate conversion into steamers for war 
purposes as merchant ships, according to their size and 
speed, are into frigates, or other classes of ships-of-war, 
possessing the advantages common to large vessels of a ca- 
pacity permitting, if required, the additional materials ne- . 
cessary and the armament and equipments required to be 
placed on board to make them war vessels.’ 
* * k * * * H 

“The impression left with me is, that to make these ves- 
sels into steamers for war purposes, the upper deck was too 
light to bear an armament; and if heavy pivot-guns were to 
be used, it mu<t he removed. The partof the engine thus 
left exposed would require protection, and arrangements 
must be made for the proper accommodation of the officers 
and men, and the convenient stowage of the stores and pro- 
visions. These, together with the other equipments, I think 
could not be safely estimated at less than from seventy to 
eighty thousand dollars ; in. addition to which, will be the 
destructionof materials, and labor, and highly-finished work, 
that has probably not cost tess than $100,000.” 


Mr. Chairman, in looking over the debates which 
were had in another place, I find some admissions 
by a friend of this system, which I regard as ver 
important in this connection. Advocating this ad- 
ditional appropriation to the Collins line, and 
speaking to the point of their being ‘ adapted to 
purposes of war,” Mr. Bararp said: 


“If you mean by ‘adapted to the purposes of war,’ that 
these steamers are not adapted to all the purposes of war, I 
admit that the objection of the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia is unanswered ; that is, when I say ¢ all the purposes 
of war,’ that they are unfit fora naval engagement in the 
line of a fleet or in single combat. But if you mean by the 
words, ‘adapted to the purposes of war’, that they are 
adapted to some of the uses and purposes of war, and can 
be made available as an auxiliary fhree in the support of 
your Navy proper, in the event of a war, then I beg leave 
to differ from the conclusions which the Senator has drawn 
from the evidence before him.?? 

* * * * * * * 


“T know there are conflicting opinions in reference to 


the side- whee) steamer and the propeller; and if the ques- 


| tion was one as to your Navy proper, and the true form of 


. Mexico—of enlarged dimensions, if you will. 


vessels to be constructed for the Navy proper, I assure the 
Senator from Virginia that he might command my vote 
upon such a question at all times; that I would vote for no 
appropriation for the construction of any but a screw- 
steamer, as applied to the Navy proper. But the reason of 
thatis very obvious. We do not require extreme speed in 
a war-steamer ; and the difference between the two is, that 
in the side-wheel steamers yon have speed, and with the 
propeller, or screw-steamer, you have economy, and com- 
parative invulnerability, but they want speed.?? 
* * * * * 


“T concede that, for the purposes of the Navy proper, a 
With my consent, no 
future vessel shall be built for the Navy which is not mod- 
eled after the fashion of that steamer which was planned 
and constructed under the superintendence of my gallant 
and distinguished friend from New Jersey, (Mr. Stock- 
Ton,] and which did such good service during the war with 
4 As applied 
to the Navy, I believe such would be the best mode of ton- 
struction; because, in the naval service, it is essential that 
a vessel should be able to enter into combat with any vessel 
of equal force. The pride and honorof the Navy demand 
is. 


I had intended to close my reference to authori- 
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ties on this point, but T must ask the indulgence 


of the committee to read another short extract. i 


William Skiddy, speaking of the Aspinwall line, ` 


and the manner in which the ships California and 
Panama are built—materials, fastenings, &c.— 
doses the paragraph in these words: 

“They are, for their size and tonnage, equal in strength 
te apy ship that I have seen or heard ot, (the Cunard steam- 
ers ercepted.””) 3 

Mr. Chairman, I have never doubted but that 
these steamers would all answer some good pur- 
pe in time of war, if taken by the Government. 

have no doubt, but that all of our steamers, 

whether on these mail lines or not, could be used 
to some good purpose in the event of a war; but 
that they are easily convertible into efficient war- 
steamers is, in my view of the case,—judging from 
what naval gentlemen say upon the subject,— 

repasterous. I can but think so. When we 

uild and maintaina Navy, we want war steamers 
that are “fil for amaral engagement in the line of a 
Siret or in single combat.” It would be not only 
unwise, but it would be cruel to put our naval 
officers and men on board of a vessel as a war 
vessel that could not take its place in the line 
of a fleet or in single combat. We want war 
steamers that can meet and grapple with a war 
steamer of any other Government of equal size. ' 
Tt is true, a mere auxilary force is in some respects | 
proper and wise, but that, we can always get from | 
our commercial marine, when needed, and under 


no circumstances would it be wise in us to re- ;. 
duce our entire Navy toa mere ‘ anxiliary force.” . 


And such will, in my opinion, be the certain result 
of adopting in its full extent the system now urged 
upon us by the friends of thiz amendment. Every 
naval officer, whose opinion I have been able to 
obtain, Perry, Skinner, and all, concur in saying 
that they would not be equal to war steamers 
built for the Navy. . 

Mr. POLK. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama a question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I can yield but little of my 
time. 

Mr. POLK. I would like to know of the gen- 
tleman whether Commodore Skinner was ever in 
command of a steam-vessel, and whether he 
knows anything about it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. While I regard it as en- 
tirely unnecessary to respond to the zentleman’s 
questiong yet, in justice to Commodore Skinner, I 
will reply in the affirmative, not only that he has 
been in command of a stenm-vessel, but he was for 
aome time in command of the navy-yard at Nor- 
folk; and that he was until recently Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Repair 
in the Navy Department. I have a very slight ac- 
quaintance with him, but he seems to bean intelli- | 
gent officer; and, if 1 were to judge from the various — 
responsible positions he has held, I would not 
hesitate to presume that he is at least as familiar 
with this matter as the gentleman or myself. 


Mr. POLK. I do. not pretend to know any- | 


thing about it myself; but I object to authority | 
being quoted where there is no evidence that that 
authority has exercised a judgment upon the | 

nint. ‘When the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means presents to this House testi- 


mony, I wish to know whether it is reliable or |, 


not. Now, the gentleman to which he refers has 
been sailing ships all his life, but knows nothing ` 
about steam. 
Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman is wholly | 
mistaken; but in further reply to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Porx,] I- 
wish to say, that this testimony is not furnished © 
by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and- 
Means. It is testimony (if the gentleman will | 
examine the matter) which is furnished by the 
Secretary of the Navy, upon a call of the Senate, : 
and produced here by those in the two Houses | 
who are in favor of this increased compensation | 
to the Collins line. 1 am, therefore, only com- 


themselves have furnished me. 1 wish to say 


l, 
menting upon the testimony which the gentlemen l 
| 


_ again, Commodore Skinner has been in command || 
of a steam-vessel, and is a gentleman who is famil- | 
iar with the subject abont which he was called to |. 
speak. He did not voluntarily present his views ` 
to Congress, or the Secretary of the Navy. His |; 
opinions and his experience In these matters, with |: 


| 


whieh he is familiar, were called for by the Secre- | 


Collins Line of Steamers—Mr. Houston. 


; 
| tary of the Navy. He has given them fairly, and, 
I have no doubt, correctly, 

If I chose to pursue this branch of the subject, 
I could bring to the support of my positions, al- 
most without exception, those whose opinions we 
would be likely to seek on such a subject; but I 
think I have said enough on this pomt; 

Mr. Chairman, before I pass to the material re- 
maining point of my argument, allow me to notice 
a statement which has been made here in debate, 
and which has even found its way into the report 
of a committee. It is said, and I suppose it is 
believed, that the Cunard line, during the first six. 
years of its existence, yielded to the Government : 
of Great Britain, in net revenue, from postages, 
(after deducting all payments made to it by that 
Government,) $5,286,800. The examination I 
have made into that subject satisfies me that it is ` 
grossly erroneous. Icontroverted the correctness 
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the year ending 31st of December, 1851, it was 

46,288 56; both of these amounts, however, in- 
clude the three cents and the fiye cents British and 
American inland postages, and should, therefore, 


; be reduced one third. But I will present another 
_ table, by which you will be able to see at a glance 


of that statement in my place herea few days ago. ` 


Since then I have obtained from the Post Office 
Department reliable information, as far as it could 
be obtained from the books of that Department, 
and Í find that the entire gross revenues from post- 


ages for one year, ending 31st December, 1851, of ` 


all the steam lines between the United States and | 


Great Britain, to be only $1,022,279 60, and this || 


amount includes the British as well as the United | 


States inland postages. The Cunard line yielded | 


from letters, 
288 56; the Havre line, $78,952 23; the Bremen 
paper postage, $39,745 40—making the aggregate 
of $1,022,279 60; and if you deduct from the 


18,216 18; the Collins line, $246,- |. 
line, $98,530 49; closed mails, $40,501 74; news- |! 


gross letter postage the British and United States | 


inland postages, you will have less than $800,000 
as revenue from all the lines, which is not enough 
to cover the mail pay of the Cunard line, and 
would fall near $100,000 short of covering the 
mail pay to the Collins line, if this amendment 
. shall pass. Gentlemen may say that the postal , 
treaty reduced the rates of postage between the | 
. two countries. That is true, but the reduction of 
the rates was of that character to increase the let- 
ters in so great aratio as to retain about the same 
yield of net revenue. These figures, I must think, 
will satisfy every one who will look at them, of ': 
the fallacy and incorrectness of the statement of a 
net yield of $5,286,800 by the Cunard line. 
It is also stated that the revenues received from 
the Collins line increased for the year ending 31st -` 
. December, 1851, $183,734 05 over the year ending, i 
31st December, 1850; and an argument is attempt- | 
ed to be drawn from that fact, that the receipts 
from the line will shortly cover its mail pay. A 
sufficient answer to that statement is, that while 
this bill was in the Senate, Senators offered to give 
the line its entire postages, and its friends refused |, 
to accept the proposition. ff they had believed that 
the receipts would have been so large, they would 
' certainly have accepted that offer. But again: it 
will be remembered that the Collins line started on 
the 27th of April, 1850, with one vessel; the second 
‘in May, 1850; the third in October, 1850; and the - 
fourth in November, 1850, so that the disadvant- : 
ages under which the line labored prevented it 
from showing what it would do. And that is not 
all, for during that time, or the most of ít, the 
British Government had an order requiring all let- 
ters sent from the British post office to be sent ` 
by the Cunard line, unless specially otherwise ' 
directed by the writer of the letter. That order | 
necessarily drove into the Cunard line a very un- : 
due portion of the letters coming to the: United 
States. It was, however, in the latter part of , 
1850 rescinded by the British Government, arfd |: 
for the year ending 31st December, 1851, the ;; 
lines have been, as far as that is concerned, upon :: 
an equality; and its yield for that year will not be 


ear without an increase in the number of trips. | 
Bat even if you give the Collins line the carrying of | 
' all the letters that are now carried by the four lines, |: 
and after deducting for the inland postages of the . 
two Governments, its yield will be far below what 
is necessary to cover the mail pay to that line if, 


formed service about eight months—from 
iéld of postages on letters was | 


sels; hence the 
being only $62,554 61; asd for 


nesessarily small 


very largely increased in this or any subsequent ; 


the increase in postages on the four lines for the 


. fiscal years 1851 and 1852: 


Mails received and sent by Cunard, Collins, Bremen, and 
Havre lines, during the fiscal years which ended 30th of 
June, 1851 and 1852. 


Cunard line received in 1851......§287,927 10 ; 

si “ sent EE pesses 248,810 5L 

l —————-—-— $536,037 61 
Cunard line received in 1852... ... $305,500 26 
ss, « sent EE cence 260,072 71 

— 565,572 97 

Increase oo... cc cceceeeecesensescecsne oes $29,535 36 
Collins line received in 1851.......@102,232 92 
Bs “sent $6 seese 103,608 79 

r $205,841 71 
Collins line received in 1852....... $107,573 59 
“o s gent “ seve 121,294 02 

—— 228,867 61 

TNCTOO8G is cvs siees ariere ecrire $23,025 90 

! —— 
| Bremen line received in 1851...... . $41,866 03 
s « sent 6 deeeves 52,782 00 

, — $94,598 03 
Bremen line received in 1852.......$40,038 25 
“ gent 66 ceeeeee 47,081 62 

—-———._ 87,119 87 

Decrease......... seessesosasssosseosee osse $7,478 16 
:, Havre line received in 1851..... s... $213,925 03 
' “ e sent E upadeesee 24,185 71 

. —————— $38,110 74 
Havre line received in 1852.........637,371 &7 
6 gent 6 Leceeeeee 43,432 21 

— 80,804 08 . 
INcrease.e.c.ccccsccccccs ceases cecsoecvecs $42.693 34 


, Newspapers and Pamphlets by the Cunard and Collins 


|! Cunard line received and sent, 1 
: Collins "p ee 


lines, received and sent during the fiscal years which 
ended 30th of June, 1851 and 1852, on which uae United 
States and British Offices collect their own postage of 


two cents each. 
Cunard line received and sent, 1851... .637,168 
224,978 


Collins «“ “ 
861,446 $17,228 92 


852... 858,212 
|, 294,686 


1,152,898 $23,057 96 


cesses ceateccescastcceres  @5,829 04 


Increase ........ 


The item for closed mails is left out; because all 
of the quarters of the fiscal year had not been re- 


ceived, though that is a small item, very little 


of it being done by the Collins line. These tables 
are from the books of the Post Office Department 
and are authentic, and they show that, notwith- 
standing the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1851, 
comprehended a part of the year 1850, and there- 
fore subject to the disadvantages of thet year, yet 
the increase of the year ending 30th June, 1852, 
over the preceding year in letter postages, is only 
$23,025 90, and a mere trifle on newspapers, and 


: is, in truth, below the revenues of the year ending 


| 


ul 


of April—and with an insufficient number of ves- || m 


3lst December, 1851. The committee will ob- 
serve that I have furnished several tests, one of the’ 
year and the other of the fiscal year. I have already 
given it as my opinion that there will be some in- 
crease on the Collins line: first, an increase from 
the increased correspondence of the two countries; 


; second, from an increase in the number of trips. 


But gentlemen treat either themselves or this com- 
mittee unfairly, by asserting, or eee eG cre- 
ate the impression, that the increase will be any- 
thing like $183,000 per annum. It cannot be, and 


_ if they do not know that fact they have not fully 


examined the subject; and if they do know it they 
should state it. ‘his explanation is necessary to a 
proper understanding of the subject. I want noth- — 
ing else, and I presume gentlemen who advocate 
this amendment want nothing but a fair presenta- 
tion of the subject. 

Mr. HART. Iask the gentleman from Ala- 


this amendment shall pass. Inthe yearending the ; bama to allow me to read Commodore Perry’s 


` 31st of December, 1850, the Collins line only per- || opinion as to what will be the cost of converting | 
Tth || these Collins steamers into war steamers. Com-. 


odore Perry says that it will cost $20,000. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I stated expressly, that.in the 
opinion of Commodore Perry, the cost of con- 
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verting these vessels into war steamers would be : 
30,000 for each vessel. [ also said that Mr. Len-. 
thall had expressed the opinion that it would cost 
80,000, besides the destruction of property to _ 
some $100,000, in making the change; and | will , 
add.further, that every other commodore with | 
whom I have conversed on the subject, concurs ; 
substantially with Mr. Lenthall. 
Mr. CARTTER. I wish to inquire of the gen- 
tleman whether they are * waiting orders?” 
Mr. HOUS CON. The gentleman seems to have | 
taken those who may be waiting orders under his 
special charge, so I will leave him to harvest his 
own glory—he can go and see whether they are 
waiting orders or not, Mr. Chairman, | propose ., 
now to show what we are paying the Collins line ©’ 
of steamers, as well as our receipts from postages - 
by that line, that all may see how the account 
- stands between the Government and E. K. Col- 
lins & Co., growing out of that mail contract; 
and if gentlemen will give me their attention, and 
especially the gentlemen from Ohio, [Mr. Carr- | 
TER,] from Maryland, (Mr. Evawns,| ana from | 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. CranpLer,] who have made |: 
statements as to the postages, 
able to satisfy them fully of the correctness of my ! 
position. lat least desire them to hear the state- | 


ment which I propose to submit to the committee. 
The whole amount of revenue from letter postages 
by the Collins line from the 27th of April, 1850, :: 
ne day the line was commenced,) to the 31st of ; 
ay, 1852, is $424,602 89. 
eriod of two years one month and three days; 


That was for a |! 


think LE will be |! 


| twelve months. 
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Amount of pay, if proposed amendment passes. $858,000 0? 
Deduct annual revenue. PRE s.s... 196,608 38 


e.e 


Annual loss to the Government of........ . 661.391 62 
Gross receipts from postages for the year ending gist De 
cember, 1851, deducting only the British inland poest- 
AMC. ce ccee ee oe 8215.502 49 
Add for six additional trips average of last year - 64,65) 74 


Gross rec-ipts from postages, including the 
United States inland postage, and allowing 


| Proposed amendments will make the ainua! mail pay of 

the Collinsline......... 857,000 og 

- Deduct annual revenue, &c. 147,350 67 

Will leave annual loss to Government of.... 710,649 33 
Annual revenue with twenty trips.......-+++- $147,350 67 ` 
Add average increase for six additonal tips... 49,257 7! : 
Making annual revenue. ..essssceseseesecre 196,608 38 ; 


iucrease tor additional trips... s.e. esee s.o. 289,153 23 
Mail pay under pending amendment......... . $858,000 00 | 
Deduct postages, A3 RDOVE... cee cee econ e cone 280,153 23 

Annual loss to the Government. ........ c66- 577,246 77 


But, Mr. Chairman, what is proposed by the 
amendment now upon your table? The proposi- 


tion is to increase the compensation to $858,000 per ` 
‘annum. Let usseewhat change that will make in ` 
Take the $147,350 67 revenue from ; 


the results. 
the compensation, if this amendment shall pass, 


i and we have $710,649 33 as the loss which this 


Government will sustain by the Collins line in 
But gentlemen say that the 


per to get atthe precise revenue of the Collins || amendment proposes that the steamers shall make 
line, we have to make some deductions from that |į six additional trips per annum, and that it is fair 


the United States and Great Britain, all the letters 

that pass from one country to the other, either in | 
the Cunard or Collins line, are subject to a charge | 
of three twenty-fourths for the inland postage of į 
Great Britain, and five twenty-fourths for the in- . 
land postege of the United States; so that, while 

the postage on a letter from here to any portion 

of Great Britain is twenty-four cents, the ocean ,, 
postage on it is in truth but sixteen cents, three |: 
cents being charged under the postal treaty for the | 
inland postage of Great Britain, and five cents for |: 
the inland postage of the United States. In order, | 
then, to arrive at the precise revenue derived from ; 
the Collins line, we must deduct $53,675 36 for | 
thethreetwenty-fourths, the British inland postage, 

and also $88,458 90 for the United States inland 

postage. We will then have the sum of 4283,000, | 
the true amount of letter postages to be credited 

to that line; then add to that the postage on news- . 
papers, $9,528 46, and for closed mails, $2,104 25, |. 
and we have our entire receipts by that line for |; 
two’ years and one month, say $294,701 34—-but. 
let us call it even two years.” Then, sir, take one 

half of that sum, and we have the receipts from |i 
poe for twelve months, say $147,350 67. | 


amount, because, under the postal treaty between li 
! 


ay, and we have a loss to the Government of 
$475,298 66 by this line alone, or an annual loss 
of $237,649 33 at its present rate of mail pay. i 
allude to the compensation that the line now gets, 
merely to show that we are losing by it, and not 
for the purpose of bringing discredit on the line 
or throwing obstacles of any kind in the way. 
The Government should stand to its contract and 
pay the money agreed upon, although the contract 
may be a bad—a losing—one on its part. By | 
reference to the following table, these fucts will 
more clearly appear: 


H 
| 
q 
i 


ine from Q7th 


April, 1850, to 3ist May, 1852..........05. + $424,602 89 
Deduct 3 Aths, British inland postage......... 53,075 36 


371,527 53 
88,458 90 


283,068 63 | 


Deduct 5-24ths, United States inland postage. s. 


_ Add newspaper postage...........4. 
closed mails to March, 1852..... 


11,622 71: 


Whole amount of postages from 27th April 
1850, to Blot May, T cones see) 994 


Entire receipts from pastnges for one year..... 


Two years? mail pay to Collins line...... 
Deduct two years’ revenue of SAME... 


s701 S41 


147,350 67 


m... $770,000 00 |! 


Loss to Government intwo years 


Or an annua! loss of. 


Wee eee seeee ine 


to presume that those six additional trips will in- 
crease the amount of postages. I am willing to 
make a liberal allowance for that increase. Sup- 


posing the six trips to be added will give an av- ` 


erage of postages, and we have $49,257 71, which, 
together with the amount received for twenty 
trips, will make $196,608 38; that deducted from 
the pay under the pending amendment, will leave 
$661,391 62 as the annual loss to the Govern- 
ment—by E. K. Collins & Co.—which is quite 
enough, with proper management, to build and 
equip a first-class war steamer. So that if tikis 
amendment is carried, the Government of the 
United States will lose under the most advanta- 
geous circumstances, and on the most favorable 


‘ calcutation that can be made, $661,391 62 annu- 


ally: I ask the committee if they are prepared 
for hat? 1 ask if that is the manner in which we 
should build up and maintain a Navy? I make 


i 


this presentation of the case aside from the other | 


view, that as soon as we agree to this amendment `` 


all the other lines will present themselves, and ask 
us to add in a like ratio to the compensation 
which they now receive; they will have the same 
right, if it may be called a right, that this line has, 


and they will ultimately get it if they press their -` 
educt the two years’ revenue from the two yearg’ | app 


lication. 
will make one other calculation. Let us give 
the gross receipts from pestages for the year end- 


: ing 31st December, 1851, deducting only the British, 
‘inland postage, and we have for twenty trips 


our interior mais for the inland service, 


of three paris; so that a letter brouzht to this 
country by the Cunard line pays three cents 
to the British Government for British inland 
postage, sixteeen cents for sea postage, and five 
cents for United States inland postage, making 
altogether twenty-four cents on the letter, The 
same of letters carried by the Colins line. This 
inland postage is intended to compensate the 
mails of each country for carrying the letters to 
the various offices iù the interior of each country; 
for instance, letters coming from Great Britain to 
this city, Richmond, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
any other point, are left by the steamer at the 
end of its route, and are there taken up by the 
mails branching off in the various directions, and 
are in that way taken to their respective points of 
destination; and for this inland service they are 
allowed by the postal treaty five cents, and in 
Great Britain three cents. The friends of this 
amendment claim the inland postages at each end 
of the line; they claim the entire twenty-four 


cents, when in truth they are entitled to only six- 
| teen cents; they claim the pay which is due to 


l think 
they are not entitled to it, and { feel sure that my 


: calculations are based upon proper principles 


upon the principle of paying the man who per- 
forms the labor—of rendering to every one his 
due. 


| THE PUBLIC LANDS AND EQUALIZATION OF 


GRANT'S TO THE STATES. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. W. SNOW, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 25, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, on the Indian Appropriation Bill— 
Mr. SNOW said: 

Mr. Cuairman: L do not propose to discuss the 
bill immediately before the committee, although it 
is one incident to and growing out of the acquire- 


‘ment and perfection of title to the public domain 


which is now held by the people of this Govern- 
ment. I propose to discuss more particularly the 
merits of a bill before this House, reported by my 
colleague, (Mr. Bennett,] for an equalization of 


. grants of land to all the States, and to defgnd New 
' York against the aspersions cast upon her on ac- 
; count of the refusal of her Representatives to vote 


$215,502 49; then add to that an average for six ` 


other trips 364,650 74, and we have (including the 


, United States inland postage) $280,153 23; deduct 


thatfrom the pay proposed by the present amend- 


i: ment, $858,000, and it leaves as an absolute loss 


to the Government, for one year, the sum of: 
$577,846°77. The question very forcibly pre- 


sents itself, whether we are disposed to throw 


; away or donate to Collins & Co. every year enough 
: to build a first-class war-steamer? v 
:, May expect that those who have to pay that 

“money by their own hard labor, out of their own 
: honest earnings, will demand of us a better reason 


If we do, we 


for such action than I have yet heard. 

It will be observed that my calculations differ 
from those made by the friends of this amend- 
ment in this, that they claim as revenue to be 
credited to the Collins line both the British and 
United States inland postages. I decline to give 
the line that credit, and I feel entirely confident 
that I am correct. 

Under the posial treaty between the United 


+++ 204,701 34 | States and Great Britain, a letter passing from 


475,298 66 | CY partof either country to any point in the 
; | other, is cha 


--+ 237,649 33 | That twenty-four cents charge, however, consists . 


with twenty-four cents postage. 


i! for special grants of land to railroad corporations; 
‘also, to review some of the arguments offered in 


this House in favor of large grants of land to the 
land States, for the benefit of corporations. 

The acquirement of this vast public domain, 
which is now vested in*this Goverument, com- 
menced with the Revolution which gave us liberty 
and independence. A large portion of these lands 
were held prior to the Revolution subject to the 
Crown. 

In 1780, Congress recommended to the several 
States in the Union holding claims to the western 
territory to make cessions of a portion of their ter- 
ritory to the United States, for the purpose of cre- 
ating a common fund to defray the expenses of 
the war of the Revolution. 

On the 10th of October, 1780, Congress re- 
solved that any lands so ceded should be disposed 
of for the common benefit of all the States, and 
when the territory by districts should be settled, 
they should be formed into distinct, republican 
States, and become members of the Federal Union, 
with all the rights and sovereignty of other States, 

Under the above resolves of Congress, in 1781, 
New York, in view of the urgent appeals of her 
sister States, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, who claimed that they in justice should par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the public domain, came 
forward as the first State to surrender, by cession 
to the United States. the public domain held by 
her, to be disposed of for the common benefit of 
all the States in defraying the expenses of the 
Revolution; Virginia and other States at that time 
declining to make cessions wider the provisions 
already passed by Congress. 

Consequently, Congress, in September, 1783, 
passed another resolution, expressing more pare 
ticularly the conditions on which the cessions from 
the several States of their rights should be made. 

In October, 1784, Virginia made cession of her 
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title to the public domain in what was called the 
Northwesiern Territory; reciting in the cession 
the act of Congress, September, 1783, and upon 
the expressed condition that the lands so ceded 
should be considered as a common fund for the 
then existing States, or those that might be formed 
thereafter and become members of the Confeder- 
ation, reserving the rights of individuals who 
might be occupying any portion of said Territory 
uader color of grants or ttle. 

In 1785, Massachusetts, following the noble 
example of her sister States, made a cession of 
her rights and interests to the territory of waste 
lands, under the provisions of Congress before 
recited. 

In 1786, Connecticut, in view of the action of 
New York, Virginia, and Massachusetts, and the 
strong appeals of other States, who did not claim 
title to territory under color of grants, made like 
cessions for the “ common benefit.”” 

In 1787, South Carolina, for the purposes of 

romoting the honor and dignity of the United 
States, and strengthening the bonds of the Fed- 
eral Union, made a cession of her rights and in- 
terest for the benefit of all the States then exist- 
ing, or to become members of the Confederacy. 

in 1790, after the adoption of the Constitution, 
North Carolina empowered her two Senators to 
make a cession of her domain for the benefit of 
all the States at that time, and those that might 
become sovereign States thereafter. 

Within the territory thus ceded are embraced 
the States of Onio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and all that pärt of the ‘Territory of 
Minnesota lying east of the Mississippi river. 

The lands within the boundaries of the Statés 
of be raven and Alabama, north of the thirty- 
firm degree of north latitude, were conveyed to the 
United States by Georgia, in 1802, on the pay- 
ment of $1,250,000. 

The territory acquired by the treaty of the Uni- 
ted States with France, in 1803, at an expense of 
$15,000,000 to the National Treasury, embraces 
the Stares of Mississippi and Alabama south of 
the thirty-first degree of north latitude; also the 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and 
that portion of Minnesota west of the Mississippi 
river; also the Indian territory, Nebraska terri- 
tory, Oregon, and the territory north of the forty- 
second, and south of the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude. 

The territory within the limits of Florida was 


obtained by purchase of Spain, in 1819, at a cost _ 


of $5,000,000 to the National Treasury. 
“he territory embraced within the limits of New 


Mexico and the State of California, was obtained ` 


by treaty with Mexico, in 1848, at the cost of a 
war which required the blood and treasure of all 
the States, and $15,000,000 paid to Mexico, and 
$10,000,000 paid to Texas as a final settlement in 
the acquirement of territory and defining bounda- 
ries. In the manner set forth, the titie of this 
Government has been perfected to the immense 
public domain which we hold, embracing within 
the jurisdiction of its proprietorship more than 
1,400,000,000 acres now unsold. 

In addition to the cost to this Government of 
the lands already mentioned, millions of dollars 
have been paid, and are now being paid, in ex- 


tingaishing Indian titles, causing surveys, and for i 


the expenses of the military arm of this Govern- 
mentin protecting and defending the settlement of 
the frontiers. 

The policy of the Federal Government, since the 
adoption of the present land system, has been to 
regard the lands as a common fund, held by this 
Government in trust for the people; and as such 
they have been looked to as a source of revenue 
to defray the expenses incident to the administra- 
tion of the Federal compact. 

The system worked well, and the people were 
satisfied so long as the debt of the revolutionary 
war,and the subsequent war with England, rested 
upon the country. When those debts became ex- 
tinguished, the proceeds of the-sale of the public 
lands and the revenue derived from the tariff, gave 
us an overflowing Treasury of millions of dollars. 
The people svon became uneasy under this’ aug- 


mentation of funds in the Treasury, and many of | 
the States petitioned Congress for a partition of the 
or a distribution of it among the States. : 
of the States were also asking for loans. | 


fund, 
Many 


we 
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i; In view of such condition of things, many of the 
statesmen at that day, believing that the accumu- 
lation of such vast amounts of money in the Treas- 
ury was a policy dangerous in its tendencies, and 
as stimulating the sovereign States to look to the 
Federal Government for support, an act, known as 


4 
| 


i 
i 
i 


the deposit act, was passed, by which $28,000,000 ` 


ofthe fundsin theTreasury were distributed among 
the severa! States, according to representation; 
with the exception that the new States were to 
receive ten per cent. more than the old States, in 
addition to five per cent.already received by them, 
on the sales of public lands within their respective 
imits. 


Since that time new States have been springing | 


into existence. Large donations have been asked 
by the land States and granted by Congress, for 
schools and internal improvements, and various 
other projects; and opinions promulgated are taking 
a deep hold upon the people of the new States, that 
the land within their lins should belong to them, 
and that they should no longer be regarded as a 
source of revenue to the Government. Under this 
system of management, and the system of land 
warrants granted to soldiers for services rendered 
their country, any revenue to be derived by the 
Government from the sale of lands, is out of the 
question for a long time to come. And we have 
presented to us the humiliating spectacle of apv- 


, ereign States, in their individual capacity, knock- , 
ing at the doors of Congress, at every session, ` 


asking millions of acres to be donated for the ben- 
efit of rgilroads, plank roads, the improvements of 
rivers, and various other projects; and some of the 
States asking a cession of the Government lands 
within their limits. 

The disposition exhibited by the new States to 
increase these demands upon the General Govern- 
ment, has been augmented to a great extent by the 
grant made to Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama 
for the great central line of railroad; and we now 
have pressing before us more than fifty petitions 
asking for like grants, relying upon the good faith 
of the Government to comply. The Senate, after 
two months’ discussion of the subject, has passed 
some fifteen or eighteen special bills, which have 
been sent to this House for concurrence; one of 


them, the Missouri bill, has passed this House, | 


making a donation of 1,500,000 acres. The dis- 
, cussion on the subject has awakened the attention 
of the old States, and excited their jealousy, and a 
number of them have spoken. to their Represent- 
atives, through their Legislatures, in favor of the 


adoption of some general system in relation to the . 


. disposition of the public domain, wherein the rights 
of all the States shall be protected; all of which 
action proves most conclusively that we should 
change the system in the management and disposal 

; of the lands. 

| _On this subject some of our able statesmen have 

: already spoken. General Cass, the Senator and 

| great 

' guage, in a speech delivered in the Senate a few 
weeks since: 


“It is obvious from the discussions, which annually take , : 


: place in Congress, and from the increased zeal and, I may 

add, discordant opinions which mark the progress of this 
| great question of the public lands, that some fundamenta! 
: change must ere long occur in the system of their adminis- 
. tration. We cannot go on with pretensions so radically 
; different. On the one hand, with a large portion of the real 
property in many of the new States placed beyond the reach 
i of the respective Legislatures, tabooed, in fact, as to all 
: public objects, an ivert mass amid a life of struggles and 
privations, while the great landholder does almost nothing, 
' complaining, indeed, that he is asked to do anything; and 
' on the other hand, propositons are pressed here, which 


merican statesman, holds the following lan- | 


t Jead in their principles to a division of all this domain among | 


| the several States of the Union, ennstituting their author- :' 
: ities the great landlords, controlling immense regions in < 


| other States, with all the difficult and delicate questions to 
: which such new relations could not fail to give rise. T re- 


i peat, sir, everything indicates that we are in a chrysalis | 


condition fast approaching our destined change.’ 


uestion, coming as they do from one who has 
filled so large a space in the history‘of this coun- 
try, and been identified with its 
developments of its institutions. 

{ quote also from the speech of Hon. R. Rax- 
rout, delivered in this House on the Missouri 
railroad bill: . f 

“ Mr. Rantout skid: The question before the House 
seems to me to be very far indeed from a garmon of mere 
sectional and local interest. The disposition to be made of 


| 
f 
j 
i 
i 


progress and the ` 


Sir, these are opinions and sentiments, which ' 
have force and power, in relation to this great | 
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| the public domain is certainly a great national concern, and 
| ought to be argued with a view to its bearing upon the great 
i National interesta of the country, which are common to all 
sections. I do not eee clearly—{ cannot be certain, and I 
think no other man can be certein—that the national domain 
will continue to belong to the United States as common 
property, to be applied as it is now applied ; for probably— 
Without looking very far into the {uture—it is probable that 
some means will be found to withdraw the public lands 
from their present position, and to put an end to the tong 
series of controversies somewhat sectional in their nature— 
to make a fina! adjustment, upon general, just, and national 
principles, of the whole subject. But into the question 
Whether such an adjustment be posaible, and if it be possi- 
ble, how it ought to be made, [ do not now propose tu enter. 
I intend to confine my remarks to the question, whether 
appropriations, such as are proposed to be made in this bill, 
ought to be made for the opening of greatavenues of inter- 
nal trade. The otd thirteen States have certainly great in- 
terest in determining what shall be done with the public. 
lands—an interest as great, in some views, as that of the 
States in which the public lands are situated—and J wish 
to inquire, what use can be made of the public lands, at the 
present, and unul some final adjustmentis agreed upon, and 
of the proceeds thereof, which shall be equal in its advant- 
ages to the old States, as well as to the new? The prop- 
osition now before the House is for a grant of alternate sec- 
tions of land to aid in the construction of roads in the State 
of Missouri.” 
I agree with the gentleman so far as he indi- 
, cates that these controversies should be settled, 
| and that the old States have a deep interest in the 
. way and manner in which these lands shall be dis- 
, posed of. I do not agree with him in his opinions 
: that this system of special grants shall be longer 
pursued; and I ask the gentleman to give his aid 
and counsel in favor of the general proposition now 
before the House affecting the rights of all the 
States. poe Ne i i 
Mr. Chairman, it is time for this Congress to 
pause in this system of special legislation. The 
- dignity and honor of this Government require 
that a new policy be adopted that shall quiet the 
acrimonious feelings which have already been en- 
gendered between the old and new States; for it is 
clearly indicated that we cannot proceed further 
without producing results disastrous in their tend- 
encies—detrimental to the peace and quiet of the 
country. : . 
The Committee on Public Lands have been oc- 
cupying the floor of this House nearly five months, 
‘to the exclusion of all other committees, reporting 
special railroad bills mostly, and in the discussion 
of them during the morning hour allotted to re- 
ports. Each morning, almost, we are saluted with 
the cry, Give us land! land! the monotony of 
which is occasionally broken in upon by an- 
‘ nouncement from the Senate of the passage by that 
: body of a railroad land bill located somewhere in 
the wilderness, or boundless prairies, and asking us 


' most respectfully to concur. f 
I am a member of a committee in this House 
which has not been called to report this session, 
and has had no chance to report, except by tinan- 
; imous consent. I hold in my hands reporta and 
bills, affecting the rights and interests of private 
citizens of this Government, which have long been 
delayed, and we are now approaching the termin- 
{ ation of this session. 

The great public interests of this country have . 
been retarded by this system of special legislation 
in regard to the public domain; and the country 
| has become disgusted. 

: One of the sources. of difficulty in relation to 
| this great-national question, arises from the fact 
| that we are raising, by the operation of the tariff, 
| nearly-sixty millions of dollars revenue, annually. 
—sufficient to defray all the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, meet outstanding debts, and have a mar- 
gin left for ** Galpkinisms.”” We have a great and 
powerful manufacturing interest asking for more 
protection from foreign imports. f 

In addition to this magnificent revenue, there ia, 
concentrated and centralized in the hands of the 
- Government 1.400,000,000 acres of public land, 
held, as a trust fund, belonging to the people of the 
several States; and there isa constant struggle on 
the part of the new States to sever the proprietor-, 
ship of the Government to the soil within their 
limita;-ra strife not unnatural, growing out of 
State pride—the States having quartered upon them 
large amounts of land beyond the power of taxa- 
tion. The power of taxation is one of the sov- 
| ereign attributes of the States; it is a vital ele- 
ment in the development of State resources, thé 
advancement of civilization, and the welfare and. 
happiness of a people. The General Government, 
in view of this great principle, has wisely made 
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provision that the new States should receive five H 
per cent. upon the sale of all lands within their | 
respective limits—which has been sacredly ad- 
hered to according to the terms of the compact— : 
by which means the States have had reserved to 
them millions of dollars. There has also been 

nted to the land States and Territories more 
than 84,000,000 acres of public lands—clear do- 
nations. Sull, we hear the ery of injustice and 
oppression, on the part of the land States, againat 
the Government. 

For the information of the country, and the 
benefit of the people in the land States particular- 
ly, I herewith publish a list of some of the most 

rominent petitions now before Congress, asking 
Tanadan of lands, to show the general tendency 
and the strong disposition of the people of the 
land States to get these large donations: 

Ist. Railroad from St. Louis, Missouri, via Lit- 
tle Rock, to Red river, near Fulton. This road 
runs southerly half way across Missouri, and in 
a diagonal direction entirely across Arkansas from 
northeast to southwest, in all about 500 miles. 

2d. Road from Dubuque, in Iowa, near the north 
line of the State, to Keokuck, in lowa, in the ex- 
treme south part of the State. This road runs 
parallel with the Mississippi, and is as crooked as 
a ram’s horn, to accommodate everybody. Its 
length is over 300 miles. 

3d. Road from Davenport, on the east line of 
the State of lowa, westward to the west border at . 
Council Bluffs—a distance of 350 miles. 

4th. Road from Burlington, in the southeast part 
of lowa, northwesterly to Fort Des Moines, on the 
Des Moines river—about 150 miles. 

5th. Road from east to west across the north : 
part of the State of Missouri, from Hannibal, on * 
- the Mississippi, to St. Joseph, on the Missouri 
river—225 miles. ; 

6th. Road across the center of Missouri, from 
St. Louis to some point near Independence, on the 
west line of the State—250 miles. 

Tth. Road from the east to the west line of Michi- 
gan, beginning at Lake St. Clair, and terminating 
on Lake Michigan; points not yet determined, 
but road to be located where there are the best 
lands and the most of them, of course—distance, 
225 to 250 miles. 

8th. Road from Saginaw, on the east side of 
Michigan, northerly along Lake Huron to the 
Sault Ste. Marie, at the mouth of Lake Superior, 
thence along the south shore of that lake to near 
its western extremity at Montreal river—only ` 
about 8) miles. 

9th. Road from Helena, on the Mississippi riv- 
er, midway of the State of Arkansas, to Fort 
Smith, on the west line of that State, crossing the | 
State from east to west—275 miles. i 

10th. Road from the Mississippi river, opposite |! 
Memphis, Tennessee, in a southwesterly direction 
across the State of Arkansas, to the Texas line— | 
about 350 miles. ; 

llth. Road from Selma, in the southerly half | 
of Alabama, north through that State to the Ten- |: 
nessee river—about 175 miles. i 

12th. Road from Girard, on the line between : 
the rates of Alabama and Georgia, southwesterly | 
across to the southwest corner of Mobile—250 
miles. 

13th. Road from Milwaukee, on Lake Michi- 
gan, on the east side of Wisconsin, westward 
across the State to the Mississippi river, on ** the | 
most eligible route”’—200 miles. 
+ 14th. Road from the north line of Illinois, north ` 
through Wisconsin to Lake Superior, varying © 
according to route—from 350 to 400 miles. i 

15th. Road from Manitorie, (theland of spiritå,) | 
on Lake Michigan, in Wisconsin, westwardly, ` 
ee the State to the Mississippi river—250 ` 
Miles, A 

16th. Road from Milwaukee, on the east line of ` 

isconsin, northwestwardly to Prairie La Cross, | 
on the west line of the State, on the Mississippi - 
river—250 miles. 

17th. Road from Fond du Lac, on Winnebago 
lati in Wisconsin, southerly to Janesville—100 ` 
miles. ; i 
J8&th. Road from Green Bay, in Wisconsin, ` 
northwestwardly to Lake Superior—250 miles. ` 

19th. Road from Shawneetown, Illinois, on the | 
Ohio river, westwardly to the Mississippi river— | 
150 miles. l | 


i: 
il 


` Louis, northwesterl 


. limits, and maintaining their declaration.” 


`: the soil of our country in such immense bodies—a 
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20th. Road from Warsaw, Illinois, on the Mis- 
sissippi river, northeastwardly to Peoria—150 
miles. 

Qist. Road from Warsaw to Rockford, near the | 
line of Mlinois—225 miles. 

22d. Road from Oakland, near Detroit, north- 
westerly across the State of Michigan, to the mouth 
of Grand river—about 200 miles. 

23d. Road from Lafayette, Indiana, westerly 
across the States of Illinois and Iowa or Missouri, 
to the Missouri river—about 600 miles! 

24th, Road from Springfield, Illinois, south- 
westerly to Alton—150 miles. 

25th. Road from Pensacola, Florida, northerly 
to Montgomery, in Alabama—150 miles. 

26th. Road from Brandon, Mississippi, easterly . 
to the line of the State—100 miles. 

Mth. Road from the Falls ofthe St. Louis river, 
at the western end of Lake Superior, inthe Terri- 
tory of Minnesota, southerly to the Falls of St. 
Anthony, on the Mississippi river—200 miles. 

28th. Road from New Albany, Indiana, oppo- 
site Louisville, Kentucky, westerly through Indi- 
ana and Illinois, to Alton, opposite St. Louis— 
325 miles. : 

29th. Road from New Orleans to Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi—200 miles. 

30th. Road from Toledo, on Lake Erie, in the 
State of Ohio, southwesterly to Springfield, INi- 
nots—400 miles. : ! 

31st. Road from St. Charles, Missouri, near St. |! 
to the river Des Moines, in 
Towa—about 200 miles. 

Various other petitions have been presented for |: 
other roads, both in the old and new States, plank -: 
roads, improvement of rivers—all asking donations 
of land. 

Bills, on most of the above-named petitions, 
have been presented to the House, and many of 
them have passed the Senate. The arguments in 
favor of either of the above-named projects would ;, 
apply to all. They are urged upon the ground, ' 
mostly, of the alternate sections being doubled in 
p to the purchaser from the Government price. : 

he applications will measure more than 9,000 . 
miles, requiring donations of more than 40,000,000 ' 
of acres. 

We have announced upon this floor the declar- : 
ation of gentlemen to vote against all measures, | 
whether public or locel, affecting the old States, 
until what is termed by them justice shall be done | 
to Western interests. We hear the same doc- 
trine promulgated by grave Senators, standing in 
their places in the Senate chamber. We hear also 
the warning voice of Representatives from the 
West that the new States will soon wrest these 
lands from the Government. 

I will quote from the speech of Mr. Ficxim, of 
Illinois, on the Missouri railroad bill, who said— | 

“There is a settled conviction in the new States that | 
they have not been treated fairly in regard to the public ; 


lands, and it need not surprise any one that, so soon as they | i 
shall acquire that numerical strength which wili enable them ji 
| 
i 


to redress their wrongs, they will do so, by declaring their | 
jurisdiction over, and title to, the public lands within their | 


Sir, I admire the frankness of this declaration ! | 
coming, as it does, from the Representative of a 
State that had sliced out of the public domain at the | 


‘last session of Congress 2,700,000 acres of land for ` 


a single railroad! and having had donated to the 
State prior to that 2,884,850 acres; making an 
amount of 5,584,167 acres of domain, which, prior 
to its severance and transmission of title, belonged 
to the people of all the States. 

I admire the boldness of the declaration. I have | 
no doubt the gentleman speaks the sentiments of 
the people. : 

What are the wrongs this State, which the ` 
gentleman in part represents, have had perpe- ; 


; trated upon it by the General Government? 1 ' 


can point the gentleman to a wrong which he 
does not perhaps reflect upon. It was wrong for i: 
this Government to sever and transmit the title to ; 
2,700,000 acres of public domain, and permit the | 
State of Illinois to vest the title of it in the Illinois | 
Central Railroad Company, giving the company |! 
power to hold it for an indefinite period without | 
taxation; giving to a corporation the monopoly of | 


power dangerous in its tendencies, and which |i 
may be used to overshadow the rights of the 
people. This, sir, is one of the beauties ofa sys- 
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tem of special legislation by Congress for rail- 
roads. ln this Iam not mistaken. I hold in my 
hand the act of incorporation of this company by 
the State of Ilinois, conveying to this company 
all the lands donated by Congress, A portion of 
the twenty-second section of that aet of incorpo- 
ration reads as follows: 

« The lands selected under said act of Congress, and 
hereby authorized to be conveyed, shall be exempt trom all 
taxation under the laws of this State, until sold or conreyed 
by said corporation or trustees, and the stock, property, and 
cies of said company shall be in like manner exempt 

rom taxation for the term of six years from the passage of 
this act.’” ; 

The time and manner of disposing of this im- 
mense tract of land may be seen from the following 
extracts from the proceedings of the directors: 

“ Financtal plan of the company, submitted to the direct- 
ors, April 23, 1851, and by them adopted. 

It would be injudicious at present to submit an esti- 
mate of the probable cort of the whole road and branches, 
and yom attention will be particularly devoted to the plans 
to be adopted for the best use of the lands and properties 
which have been given to the company for the purposes 
proposed by the grants. 

“ To retuin the lands in your actual possession until the 
increase of population caused by the facilities created by 
the railroad shall hare given to them a high market value, 
seems to be the most judicious course, and therefore it will 
be necessary to avail yourselves of the authority given by 
the charter to batid the road and its branches by the pro- 
ceeds of bonds to be issued for the construction charges, 
to be secured in the most perfect manner in yonr power. 


| The details of the arrangement, as far as it has been ma- 


tured, are now submitted.’” 

Attached to the same document are the written 
opinions of one of the directors, estimating the 
value of these lands, and the time the company 
should hold them; from which I will quote. Mr. 


: Rantoul says: 


“T consider, then, that any estimate which shall give to 


: the lands belonging to the company an average value of 


from ten to twelve dollars an acre, to be reached in from 
twelve to fourteen years from this date, is amply sustained 
by the facts presented in this communication. 7 i 
To retain these lands in the hands of the com- 
pany until the building of the road and benefits de- 
rived therefrom shall havegiven them a high market 
value, seems to be the determination and settled 
policy of this company. And they put forth in 
their estimates the doctrine, based upon some Bci- 
entific computation, that these lands will bring to 
the company in ten years, $25,000,000. In addi- 
tion, this average price per acre to which the land 
is supposed within ten years to be worth to the 
company, they will have the power, holding this 
immense amount of land along the line of the road, 
to dictate the location of cities and villages, which, 
as a natural consequence, will spring into exist- 
ence, which may add militons of dollars moreté the 
coffers of this magnificent corporation. The char- 
ter of this company is one of great liberality on 
the part of the State of Illinois. Itcontains a pro- 


, vision that the company shall pay to the State 


seven per cent. upon the proceeds of the earnings 
of the road, supposed to be an equivalent for the 
surrender of the power to tax the lands, so long 
as the lands remain the property of the company. 
But the provision, in fact, gives the charter the 


| elements of perpetuation—it is a contract on the 


part of the people of Illinois with this company, 


, that so long as they shall pay to the State seven 


er cent. upon the proceeds of the road, they shall 
e entitled to all the privileges conferred by the 

charter. 
I might stop here, having shown enough to sat- 


; isfy commor. understanding that the principles of 
į this grant are at variance with the spirit and insti- 


tutions of our country; but the picture would not 
be‘complete. 1 herewith subjoin a statement, ex- 
tracted from the English papers, of the transac- 
tions of the authorized agents of this company in 
England; and the acceptance by English bond- 
holders of terms and conditions which must be 
flattering to those who are to participate in the 
benefits: , 


“ The trustees of the Illinois Central Loan are the follow- 
ing well-known gentlemen : 
‘Lonpon.—William Brown, Esq, M. P., (Messrs. 
Brown, Shipley, & Co., Liverpvol,) John Pemberton Hey- 
wood, Esq., (Messrs: Heywood, Kennards, & Co., Lon- 
don,) Thomas Smith, Esq., (Deputy Chairman of the Lon- 
don and, Northwestern Railway Company,) Matthew Uzi- 
elli, Egq., (Messrs. C. Devaux & Co., London.) 

“Banxkers.—Messrs. Hey wood, Kennards, & Co., Lom- 
bard street, London. 

“Sonicirors.—Messrs. Crowder & Maynard, Coleman 
street. 

“ Broxegs.—Moessrs. J. Hutchinsen & Son, Pethbury 5 


1852.] 
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and Messrs. Barnett, Ellis, & Co., Birchin Lane, London. 

“The prospectus of the loan, as published in the London 

pers, contains the following programme : 

“This valuable and unprecedented grant of land, com- 
prising, as it does, extensive beds of coal and other min- 
erals, has determined the directors to raise the necessary 
funds for the construction of this line by the issue of bonds 
under the powers of their act of incorporation. Of the re- 
quired $17,000,000, $12,000,000 have been reserved for 
subscribers in the United States, of which amount two 
thirds have already been disposed of there, and arrange- 
ments made for the remaining one third as the works may 

rogress. In order to raise the remaining $5,000,000, the 
Fiinois Central Company have authorized their agents in 
London to negotiate for that amount in bonds, bearing in- 


yearly in London.” 
«These bonds will be issugi 


in sums of $590 and $1,000 
each, at an exchange of 4s. 2 


for the .dollar, (or £104 3s. 


4d. and £208 6s. 8d.,) for which provisional certificates to | 
bearer will be issued on the payment of the first deposit, ` 


and on the remaining payments being completed the provis- 
ional certificates will be exchanged for the bonds. 
t Thc dates of payment are proposed to be as follows: 


On $500 b’d. On $1,000 b’d. 

Deposit on 1st July, 1852....£14 3 4..... £28 6 
Deposit on Ist October, 1852.... 10 0 0..... W 0 
Deposit on lst January, 1853.... 10 0 0..... 2 0 
Deposit on Ist April, vee 10 0 0... 2) 0 
Deposit on 1st July, 1853.... 10 0 0.. 20 0 
Deposit on Ist October, 1853.... 10 0 0.. -20 0 
Deposit on 2d January, 1854.... 10-0 0 20 0 
Deposit on Ist April, 1854.... 10 0 0 20 0 
Deposit on Ist July, 1854. 10 0 0 20 0 
Deposit on 2d October, 1854.... 10 0 0.. 20 0 

Total .......2.6 sseessese £104 3 4 £208 6 


« The installments may be anticipated by the payment of 
the bond in full, which will entitle the holder to interest at 
six per cent. from the date of payment. 

“These bonds are to be made payable at par in London, 
in 1875, but redeemable by the company at any time pre- 
viously at twenty percent. premium; the installments, and 
reimbursements, and pretnium, to be effected at the ex- 


change of 4s. 2d. for the dollar, and the rate of interest at ` 


gix per cent. per annum, to be payable in London at 4s. 2d. 


for the dollar each half year, on the Ist of April and Ist of : oppress the interests of the Western States, or the 


October, at the banking house of Messrs. Heywood, Ken- 
nards & Co., Lombard street. 

“The Minois Central Railway Company having thus de- 
cided to raise the money necessary for the construction of 
the railway, by the issue of its bonds, secured on the land 
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4 upon the people, and that subsequent legislation | 
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of doubtful origin, but the title to which had been 
strengthened by legislative enactments, while the 
people were wasting their energies in cultivating 
the soil and giving it-value. 

Out of this system there grew the “‘ anti-rent”’ 
war; wherupon the tenants took upon themselves 
the right of revolution and resistance to the laws 
in relation to the collection of rents, based upon 
the ground that the original grants were a fraud 


could not give them vitality. They divested them- 


fi i; Selves of former political associations; combined 
terest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable half- . 


. the elements of a new political party, holding at 
times the balance of power between the two polit- 
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override the constitutional duty of an American 
legislator, unless his particular views and opin- 
ions shall be complied with. - ; 

Sir, as one of the Representatives of New York, 
I decline, most respectfully, to comply with the 
demands, except it be upon some general propo- 
sition, like the bill now before this House, where- 
in the rights of all the States aye protected; a 
proposition which does justice to lowa, which 
seems to have been so Jong delayed, if we are to- 


"i take the sentiments and opinions of her Repre- 


: ical parties of the State; producing upon the body | 


ing them to all the horrors of civil strife. 


' did by making some wise provisions for the future, 
‘which allayed the excitement. And the strife, 
with its attendants, good and evil, has left a moral 


|: to the country. 


The honorable gentleman from Towa, [Mr. 
Henn,] who addressed the House a few days 
since, on the Iowa railroad bill, calls in question 
the vote of New York on the Missouri railroad 
bill, and says: “ Out of twenty-six votes cast 
from that State, he finds the West has but three 


‘ pects her Mint, appropriations for her dry-docks, 


‘. for these men who are to be Presidents, we of 


and railway, will create, notwithstanding, a share capital | 


equivalent in amountto the sum raised on bonds, and which 
will be issued in $100 shares, to represent the proportionate 
interest of the respective holders in the undertaking. 


Itis | 


proposed to give the privilege to the subscribers to the Joan : 


of $5,000,000 now offered, to become shareholders therein || 


for one half of that subscription, ($2,500,00U,) and as it can 
hardly be doubted that the bonds will be paid off by means 
of the sale of lands, there is every probability that the rail- 
road will be constructed without any call on the share cap- 
ital. 
these shares will thus become an actual bonus, and entitle 
the holder to a participation in all the profits of the line.” 


Here we have exhibited a system of English j; 


bondholding plastered over the soil of ourcountry. 
And that soil locked up in the hands of a corpo- 
ration made up of a few individuals, and placed, 
by the action of a sovereign State, beyond the 
power of taxation so long as it remains the com- 
mon property of the corporation. We hear the 
European papers speaking of the grants “‘ as val- 
uable and unprecedented, comprising extensive beds of 
coal and minerals.” 

It is proposed to give the bond holders one dol- 
lar of stock for each dollar of money they advance 
on the bonds, and that the money raised on the 
bonds in Europe and this country will build the 
road, and that the stock certificates will become a 


“ bonus,” and entitle the holder to a participation | 


in all the profits of the line. 

Sir, I am opposed to building up any such sys- 
tem of land monopoly in this country. This 
large grant is liable to have fastened upon ita sys- 
tem of tenantry and landlordism—one of the most 
pernicious systems that can be ingrafted upon the 
soil of any country. Feudal in its appendagesa— 
crippling the energies of any community where 
it exists—blighting in its influences—bringing, 
. sooner of later, resistance to the exactions of rents 
—revolution against law and order—disturbing the 
harmony, moral, and social elements of society. 
It is this system that has reduced a large portion 
of the people of Ireland—-that green spot of earth 
—to starvation and poverty, and sent thousands 
of her sons wanderers to this land of equality and 
liberty—dividing families and friends—crushing 
all the endearments of social happiness, and clos- 
ing up the avenues to the intellectual advance- 
ment of the mass of the people. ~ a 

Sir, I have seen in my own State the blighting 
effects of a system of ‘* Tandiordism and tenantry,” 
fastened upon the soil in its early settlement by the 
acquirement of colonial grants, and many of them 


A small deposit may be required on the shares, and | 


li dea 


| 
i 


' tthe West arċ expected to vote.” 
._[ would say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
: New York will avail herself of no opportunity to 


| land States. She expects: no votes for the loca- 


politic a state of things dangerous in its tenden- ' 
cies; dividing neighborhoods and districts, reduc- ` 


The Legislature was called upon toact, which it , 


| 
| 


| 


‘| : h ; 
i| Revolution, and shared largely in that conflict 


friends;” and significantly adds: ‘* New York ex- ` 


: steamships, and that she claims one or two ;: 
' *Presidents; and for all these measures, as well as | 


i tion of a Mint within her borders, unless the great | 
` interests of the country are to be benefited and ' 


the gricultural interests of 
| the 
iin their triumphs. All the facilities that open, 
extend, and cheapen the avenues of commercial 


; exchange, have a direct influence upon the great 


great commercial and 


advanced. As to her steamships and dry-docks, | 


est, North, and South, are alike identified ` 


; agricultural interests of the West, which seek the | 


' markets of the world. . 


As to our candidates for President, the Balti- `; 
more Convention, in the wisdom of its council, | 


has relieved the gentleman from a duty which I 
have no doubt he would have been most happy to 
| perform. : 

I quote again from the gentleman’s speech on 
the homestead bill, in which he says: . 

“ We owe it to ourselves, as Representatives of the great 


; brought forward here, until] we have some intimation that 
| justice will be done to us. We should unite ourselves to- 
gether as closely as the mighty Father of Waters and its 
| tributaries unite our interests and commerce ; and then we 


charge of our trust. 
tice is done to the West, you of the East should not expect 


: looking round among my Western friends, methinks I read 
a general assent to the correctness of this course. I donot 


, this isa threat, for I do not say what I do say in the spirit 


of defiance or braggadocio. It is the cool deliberation of 


| 
| Wish my New York or Pennsylvania friends to think that 
i 


our votes forany local measure you may bring forward. In : 


| and mighty West, to vote against every local measure ` 


| may expect to return to our people and show a faithful dis- ; 
I say, then, once for all, that untitjus- | 


one who knows and feels that his constituents have not re- . 


and that what they now ask is but justice.” 


Sir, this is the language we. have addressed to 
us, because we decline to vote away millions of 
acres of the public domain, and place it at the dis- 
: posal of these gigantic railroad corporations, giving 
| them the power to overshadow the rights of the 
; people, and control the destiny and future hopes 
' of the young republics of the West. Language 
| coming, too, from a Representative of a State that 
j has just commenced the germination of its exist- 
| ence, and has already had millions of acres of the 
| public domain donated to it by Congress for the 


ceived their equal share of the bounties of this Government, ` 


| 
| 
\ 


| the Union. 


sentatives. 

Does the gentleman expect the General Govern- 
ment to foster and protect his State with exclusive 

rivileges, and to: pursue this system of special 
egislation ? Does he expect that railroads, culti- 
vation, and wealth are to spring into existence at 
once in a new State, and that, too, through the 
bounties of the General Government? If s30, he 
is mistaken. It is a position that has required in 
the old States years of toil to accomplish. 

Sir, I represent a district upon this floor which 


| has more inhabitants than the State the gentleman 


in part represents had when it was admitted into 
A district which has not within its 
limits a canal, railroad, or navigable river; agri- 
cultural in its elements, its people intelligent. A 
district that had an existence in the days of the 


which gave us liberty and title, by conquest, to a 
large portion of the public domain, which is now 
held by this Government. We have been taxed 
in common, through the customs, to pay for the 

urchase of the public domain, acquired by treaty, 
Ey the extinguishment of Indian titles, for sur- 
veys and explorations, and for the support of the 
military arm of the Government, in protecting the 
settlements of the frontier. 

I need not call the attention of the gentleman 
from Iowa to notice the facts already stated. I 
represent the land of his nativity. I need not re- 
fresh his memory as to the history of the suffer- 
ings and privations of the early settlement of the 
district—the burning of ‘Cherry Valley,” his 
native town, and the massacre of many of the set- 


i tlers by the Indians and Tories, the flight to the 


mountains, and the deadly strife. No, sir, I stand 
here to speak for the rights and interest of the 
people of that district; and the States claiming a 
artition in this common heritage, which is faat 
becominé absorbed and frittered away, and has 
already ceased to be a source of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. , 
From other sources we have been charged with 
oppression towards the interests of the land States, 


: in not favoring a system of special legislation, in 
| regard. to the administration of the lands. 


I deny 
the charge as unwarranted and unjust. The 
policy of New York has ever been liberal towards 
the land States. She is identified in feeling and 
interest with their growth and prosperity. She has 
furnished thousands of intelligent settlers, who 
have peopled many of these new States, and broken 
the solitude of the prairies and the wilderness, and 
opened them to all the endearments of social and 
intellectual happiness, and stamped upon them the 
genius of her institutions. 

In looking over the votes given by the Repre- 
sentatives of New York, for years past, for grants 
of Jand to the new States for education, internal 
improvements, county seats, universities, and sa- 


‘lines, I find she has been in the advance of many 


i4 


aro of education, internal improvements, - 


| of the mighty West to band themselves to 
and vote against all local measures of the 


ther, 
tern 
| country may be identified with them, until we 
| shall accede to their exorbitant demands; and that 
i 


and dumb asylums, to individuals, and cor- 
‘| porations, &c. ` ! 
‘| The gentleman calls upon the Representatives 


States; however much the common interests of the _ 


of her sister States in the liberality of donations. 
New York has taxed the energy of her citizens 

at home to build up the most splendid system of 

internal improvement in the world, at a cost of 


‘ more than one hundred millions of dollars, consist- 


ing of great lines of canals and railroads, reach- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Lakes, giving life and 
vitality to the West and Southwest, opening the 
way and cheapening the transit of the immense 
agricultural productions, which their virgin soil 
produces in auch rich profusion. . 

I do not deny that the advantages derived by 
this system of internal improvement have added 
wealth and prosperity to New York. But while 
it has done this, it has developed the resources of 
the mighty West, and brought into existence 
sovereign States, teeming with wealth and mil- 
lions of happy people; which, without the benefit 


` of those early improvements on the part of New 


it is his eool determinatien to declare war, and |, York, would have had to-day bata feeble exisse 
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ence. Iam aware that New York is looked upon 
with suspicion, on account of her power, and the 
potency of her vote upon this floor. I trust that | 
ower will ever be exercised with due regard to | 
justice and equality, affecting the rights and inter- | 
ests of all the States of this great Confederacy. It ; 
is her own internal policy that has made her great | 
and powerful, developed her resources, built up ` 
cities and towns, extended free education to the , 
amlets, giving intelligence to the people,—a 
policy germinated and protected by her great 
statesmen, many of whom have passed away, | 
leaving the impress of their genius, and the wis- 
dom of their counsel a rich inheritance to the `. 
country. She has not confined her energies to , 
the narrow policy of State lines, but has extended -; 
her enterprise and aid to advance the interest of ' 
the commercial and agricultural elements of the |. 
country. 
Whenever sister States have sought her borders `i 
with their great lines of internal improvement, `' 
they have been welcomed and had extended to | 
them the right hand of fellowship; and that with- i 
out taxation, The Legislature of the State of | 
New York has spoken to her Representatives in | 
Congress, through resolutions passed by that © 
body almost unanimously, which I will read: 
In SENATE, April 10, 1852. 


` Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the public 
land of the Federal Government, having been obtained by 
granta from individual States, by conquests, or by pur- 
chase, and by the terms of said grants, and the nature of 
said purchases and conquests, the joint and common prop- 
erty of the States are held in trust by the General Govern- 
ment as a common fund for the use and benefit of all the 
States, and should be faithfully and fairly disposed of for 
that purpose. , 

Kesoived, (if the Assembly concur,) That while we 
approve ofthe policy that has been adopted of liberal grants 
to the new States, for the purposes of education and in- 
ternal improvement, we deem it just for the old States to 
share also in these grants of land, for the same public pur- 
poses. And we claim for New York her just and rightful 
share of the domain, acquired by the blood and treasure of | 
all the States. . 3 


{ 


applications now mide for still further appropriations for 
railroads and internal improvements, our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives be requested to urge upon that body the pro- ji 
priety of making grants of land upon some equal and just i 
principle of appropriation to all the States for the purpose |! 
of education, and for other useful public purposes, having | 
due regard to the granta already made, and the population 
of the respective States. 

. Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the Gov- 
ernor of this State be requested to forward a copy of these 
Tesolutions to erch of the Senators and Members of Con- 
gress from New York, with a request that they be submit- 
ted to the consideration of Congress, and that our Senators 
and Representatives use their influence for the passage of 


` such an act. 
IRA P. BARNES, Clerk. 


By order: 
i IN ASSEMBLY, April 17, 1852. 
embly do concur in the foregoing 


t 
í 
{ 


iF 


Resolved, Thatthe Ass 


resolutions. 
RICHARD U. SHERMAN, Clerk. 


By order: 
These, sir, are the opinions of the people of 
New York, declared almost without distinction 
of party, almost unanimously through the legis- 
lative action of her representatives in the Legisla- | 
ture—opinions which I feel bound to respect and 
defend here, as one of her Representatives upon 
this floor, acting not only for the interest of New 
York, but our common country. oe 
These resolutions recognize the rightand power 
of the Government to make these grants, and that 
they shall be made on terms of equality to all the 
States. While they approve the policy of the liber- 
ality already extended to the land States, they in- 
dicate that in view of the increase of the number, | 
and demands of the new States, that the time has 
come when some general plan should be adopted, | 
which shall settle the conflicting opinions existing | 
between the old and new States. Sir, I am in 
favor of these granta of land to the land States. for 
railroads, with conditions that shall be safe to the | 
applications of the fund granted, and beneficial to 
the settlement and early development of such 
States. “ Railroads are the great highways of the 
peo le, and the strong arms of public defense, 
imding together the several States of this great’ 
Confederacy in one common brotherhood, and 
equalizing the rights and conditions of society,” 
Although yet in their infancy, railroads have 
revolutionized the old-established laws of trade, 
transit, and commerce, changed, improved, and 
elevated the social condition of the people—bring- |] 
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| to January Ist, 1852: 


, he could not do so only on the general principle that the 
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ether the extreme portions of the coun- 


ing to 
th a speed and power hitherto unknown, 


try, wit 


and not anticipated by the wildest dreams of || 
prophecy. As a means of public defense of the li 
‘country, they will take the place of forts and | 


barracks, by their power in giving ubiquity to © the 30th of September, 1851, 104,447 acres, at 


troops and munitions of war, and in furnishing the 
cheapest communication in the world. I think it 


is due to the great interests of this country that . 
these donations of land should be made to the dif- | 
` ferent States for such purposes, and trust the time i; 
is not far distant when the golden sands of the Pa- © 
_ cific will be united with the great commercial in- 
terest of this country by these lines of inter-com- 


munication. 

I herewith submit a statement of the progress 
of railroads in this country, which will be found 
interesting, containing facts in relation to them up 


{ 
1 
r 


i 
i 


10,814 10,808 


Length of railroads in Great Britain, 6,621 milies. 
The honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 


| 305,191} 5.6 


(Mr. Orr,] who is a member of the Land Com- , 
ii mittee, (and, I believe, a strict constructionist of | 
the Constitution,) has reported and ably discussed | 
a number of these special land bills, and quotes Mr. ; 


Calhoun, as authority, for his guide in defendin 
these special grants, What was Mr. Calhoun’s 
opinion as regards the equivalents the Govern- 
ment were to receive? 

I quote from his remarks on the Michigan 
grant for railroad, vol. 15 Cong. Globe, p. 747: 


<Mr. Calhoun was very anxious to vote for the bill, but 


Government of the United States as proprietors of the 
pubjic lands would he indemnified for the grants. To that 
extent be saw hia way clearly. Beyond ithe did not see | 
his way. So long as the grants were limited by a reason- 
able distance from the line of the road or canal, there was 
ground to believe that the end of the grant would be accom- 


more if necessary: Alternate sections of land were 
granted tothe Miami and Dayton, and Wabash 
and Erie canals, in Ohio; 259,492 acres of the 
Government land was doubled in price to $2 50 
per acre; of which there have been sold up to 


$2 50 per acre, leaving vacant and unsold 154,976 
` acres—none of which has been sold or could be 
sold at $1 25 per acre. And we find a bill now 
lying upon our table, just passed the Senate, 
ceding those lands to the State of Ohio—without 
‘consideration, What becomes of the * equiva- 
‘lent? in this case? I suppose the Government 

will not expect the mails to be transported upon 

these canals in order for the Government to ob- 
tain an ‘‘equivalent.”’? All thè special bills re- 
ported by the Land Committee are based upon 
the ** equivalent” to the Government, that the al- 
ternate sections for six miles in width, shall be 
raised in price to the settler to $2 50 per acre, and 
_ that if there is not unsettled lands enough within 
the six miles range, the companies are to have the 
privilege of a range of fifteen miles wide each side 
of the road, to make up the amount of land do- 
` nated to the roads—without the Governmentlands 
being raised. i 
How did this system work in the grant to the 
: Illinois railroad? The road had donated to them 
| 3,259,020 acres of public domain. Within the six 
miles range on the line of the road the alternate 
: sections of the Government amounted to 1,198,559 
|| acres, which was raised in price to $2 50 per acro. 
: The result is, the Central Railroad Company gets 
| 1,827,361 acres, without this boasted ** equivalent” 
| to the Government of doubling the price. 
| ‘The plan is a ‘ humbug.” The Government 
| price of the public lands aretoo high at $1 25 per 
; acre, 
It is detrimental to the interest and settlement 
of the new States to pursue this system. 
It is putting conditions of sale upon the soil, 
which are unjust to the settler, a distinction in 
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favor of capital and location. Who opens your 
frontier, and reduces it to settlement and cultiva- 
tion? The hardy pioneer, with limited means, 
that in thousands of instances has barely money 
` enough to purchase one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, at the Government price, and he is driven 
, back from these great lines of improvement by the 
‘ speculator, who has ample means to lay his hands 
upon these valuable locations, and hold them until 
the poor settler in the rear has given them an ad- 
ditional value by the cultivation of the country. 

I quote from the gentleman’s speech on the Mis- 
souri railroad bill, where he says: 

& Here, let me say, that all the bills that the Committee 
on Public Lands have determined to report to this House, 
are bills of a national character—are bills which, if passed 
will be of infinite service to this Government in time o 
peace, in the transportation of the mails and public prop- 
erty, andin time of war in the transportation of troops aud 
munitions of war.” 

Now, sir, I love this word-national, when it is 
applied in the full sense of its meaning. Are not 
railroads in the old States ‘ national in their cher- 
acter 2”? Can you pursue this system of spec.al 
legislation and satisfy the people? Can you do- 
nate to Illinois and reject Iowa? Can you donate 
to Alabama and reject Arkansas? Can you make 
| these immense donations to the land States, and 
satisfy the old States, who have paid four fifths of 
the cost and expenses of these lands? No, sir. 


i 


1 


plished” Bat wher thégtants went beyond that, the policy 
was-very questionable.’ ON PRINCIPLE, and on the ground 


of expediency, therefore, it would, he impossible for him to ` 


vote for the grants beyond the line, althou, 
strong desire to vote for the bill.” 

The ground Mr. Calhoun took was, that the | 
same amount of land donated to these companies, : 
on the line of the road, should be raised to $2 50 
per acre, as an equivalent, and that no donation 
should be made without such equivalent. 

No, sir, I make the declaration, and it will 
stand gig contradiction, that there has not. 
been a bill reported by the Land Committee in , 
this House, or in the Senate, at this session, do- 


gh be had a very 
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nating lands to railroads, that cọntains the equiva- '! 
e c Sir, I dis- |: 
sent from such equivalents. This Government `i 


peculator upon other State, exists iu regard to the State of Missouri.” 


lent upon which these lands are asked. 


should not become a common s 
its soil, in connection with railroad com 
and where the system has been a 
amounted to ‘‘ nichts komme heraus.’ 

I will point to one instance—and could furnish ` 


panies 


| 
bi 
i 
is 
i 
i 


al 
dopted, it has |; t 
; | of the people of all the land States. 


I submit, here, a resolution extracted from the 
able speech of the honorable member from Mis- 
: souri, [Mr. Porrer,] on the Missouri railroad 
bill; which resolution was passed by an immense. 
gathering of the people of his State, in relation to; 
the “ Hannibal and St. Joseph” railroad: 


& Resolved, That the large grants of lands. by Congress to 
a neighboring State, to aid her in the construction of a rail- 
road, authorizes the State of Missouri to rely upon the jus 
tice and impartiality ef the Federal Government for a simi- 
lar grant of lands, to aid in the construction of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph and the St. Louis and Pacific railroads; that. 
: the lands of the United States, in the neighborhood of the 
; contemplated Missouri railroads, will be enhanced in vatue 
by the construction of said roads, quite as much as similar 
lands have been, or will be, by the construction of railroads 
in any other State; and. that every reason which properly 
exists, or has existed, to induce such a grant of lands to any 


This resolution, sir, speaks not only the senti- 
ments of the people of the State of Missouri, but 
6é Rel 7 
upon the justice and impartiality of the Federal Gov- 
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| 
olution, and by the energy of her able Represent. | 
auves on this floor, has triumphed. The policy ' 
of making these grants has been adopted by this | 
Government. [tis no party question. The land 
States strike together, and the question has become | 
sectional in its character and elements. 

Who should doubt, then, as regards a settle- 
mentof this question that some general system 
shouid be adopted, which would equalize these 
grants and protect the interests ofall the States? Do 
my Westera friends oppose this bill because they 
deny the right of the old States to participate in this 
common fund? Are they prepared to deny the 
partnership and dissolve the bonds of common 
benefit for which these lands stand pledged ? ` 

If this is so, it is time fora settlement of the 
concern, and draw out at least enough of the com- 
mon stock torefund thecostand charges, to which 
the lands are indebted to the ‘* customs.” 


I come now to speak directly to the provisions ` 
of this bill: 
tat. Is the bill constitutional ? ! 
.Q4. Does it equalize the grants of land upon ` 
terms of equality tv all the States? 
The Consiitution of the United States declares: 


Ist. “ Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or || 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing | 
in this Constitution shalt be so construed as to prejudice || 
any claims of the United States, or any particular State.” i 
Batified 17th day of September, 1787. 

2d. * AIl debts contracted, and engagements entered 
into, before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be valid | ! 
against the United States under this Constitution as under |; 
the Confederation.” . l 

By this provision of the Constitution, Congress 
has uli power to control the territory of the United ;; 
States, to provide for the sale and settlement of it, or l! 
to make such other disposition of it as will not pre- 
judice the rights of the Government or any partic- 
ular State. 1 contend. that these special grants, 
made by Congress without a bona fide equivalent, 
are an infringement upon the constitational rights ; 
of other States; but where an equivalent is, by the ` 
terms of the grant, made on conditions accompany- 
ing it, then such special grants would come within 
the meaning cf the specific terms of the Constitu- 
tion. Some gentlemen have contended that the 
adoption of the Federal compact, abrogated the 
“ cessions? made by the original States under the 
Confederation. This is most clearly an opinion | 
at variance with the plain provisions of the Fed- 
eral compact, which says: “ That all engagements | 
entered into, shal! be valid under this Constitution 
as under the Confederation.” Were not the ‘‘ces- 
sims” made by the original States an engage- 
ment accompanied with conditions which are as 
sacred in their character as the Constitution itself? |; 
Most certainly. It is most clear, then, that Con- 
gress never had, and has not now, the liberty to dis- |: 
regard the solemn conditions of the original ces- I| 

sions made by the States for the“ common benefit” i 
of the States existing at the timë the cessions were | 
made, and of those territories settled by districts |, 
that should be admitted into the Union thereafter. | 
Congress has full power, under the Constitution, ii 
to acquire territory Ly treaty, or by purchase;and | 
when so obtained, it becomes the common prop- 
erty of all the States, subject to the provisions of © 
the Constitution before recited. 

A large portion of the public domain, now held _ 
by the General Government, has been obtained | 
by treaty with other Governments. The Indian | 
title of possession to the soil occupied by them, 
was recognized by the several States, under the ` 
Confederation, and by the Federal compact, as of | 
most sacred character. And the different tribes |. 
have been acknowledged as having power, on their | 
part, to enter into treaty with the States under the | 
Confederation, and with the General Government . 
after the adeption of the Constitution. 

The pyblic domain thus acquired by treaty has : 
been paid forout of the National Treasury, and con- ; 
sequently belongs tothe people of the several States, 
and is held in trust by the Federal compact for i; 
the common benefit of all. Jtis not, then, compe- ' 
tent for Congress to surrender to the everal States, `: 
upon terms of equality, a portion of this trust for |. 


. 
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i sovereign States, exercising, according 
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their particular benefit? And under the present 
management of the lands, is it not wise and judi- 
cious to do s0? These are questions that address 
themselves to the candid judgment of the Ameri- 
can people, and should be treated by this Con- 
gress with that consideration that the exigencies 
and the conflicting opinions seem to demand. This 
hades bill does not propose to change the entire 
eatures of the land system; it only proposes a 


change in the manner of disposing of the lands. ` 


The present system contains some provisions, 


t 
| 
| 


States, which contain 7,774,304 inhabitanis, the 
following donations of land: 


Acres. 
Missouri..... setae ceceneceecesecesseeses serene S000000 
Alaba MA, aeres essen T .. 2,500,000 
IOWA. essoaserertesoseseoeorencoa seeeees 3,000,000 
Michigan....... ese mees «+. 2,500,000 
| Wisconsin... cies 2,500,000 
: Lonisiana....... ee ee ee ee 2.500,0:10 
i Misvissippi....c.aseees 2,000,000 
Florida ...... eeceses sseeesceee 2,000,000 
Arkansas ...cee cece cee seer eveereceens 3,000,000 
Califonia.. seses oss Sapien dioni «+ 3,000,000 
Mlinois ...... oT seceeecsens 1,000,000 


which should be preserved as invaluable to the :: 


people of this country. The power to acquire and 


transmit title to the soil through the Government, : 
: is one which gives stability to our institutions— 


confidence to the people—is one of the safeguards 
of our republican form of government. Conse- 


1 quently the trangmission of title to the soil should 
. be guarded with jealous care. This high prerog- 


ative under the provisions of the Constitution resis 
with the Congress, and should be exercised with 


care and deliberation, looking to the elevation of | 


the people. 
In view of these great principles, I am opposed 


| to the Government severing and transmitting the 


tide to millions of acres of the soil, to be. vested, 
through the action of any of the sovereign States, 


: in the hands of railroad corporations, or any other 
: corporations, the tendency of which would be to 


build up local land monopolies in the different 
States, controlled by land speculators, to whose 
cupidity the settlers and cultivators of the soil 
would come in, conflict. To the settler who 
breaks the silence of the wilderness, and reduces 
it to cultivation, should be reserved the rewards 
of labor; and the soil should be obtained by him 
at the cheapest rate compatible with its cost to the 
Government of purchase and protection. 

The general bill reported by my colleague, pro- 
vides against the contingency above referred to. 
In advocating the rights of the old States to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the public domain, a prop- 
osition was brought forward in the Senate, and a 
bill wasalso reported by the Land Committee in this 
House, making grants of land directly to the old 
States, to be located and held by them in the States 
Thaving public lands, and in the Territories of the 
United Grates, I am opposed to such a change in 
our land system. It would be attended with evil 
consequences, and bring the several States into col- 
lision, exercising, as they would be compelled to 
do, the rights of sovereignty of the public domain so 
ceded. 
which are fast becoming States, to have quartered 
upon them a Variety of landlords in the shape of 
to their 
peculiar notions, the proprietorship o 
the time and manner of its sale; all of which new 
and divided relations would lead to conflict of 
opinions, retarding the growth and settlement and 
free development of such new States. 

There new States are jealous of their rights; 


they look upon the proprietorship of the Govern- ; 


ment to the domain within their limits as oppres- 
sive, and are constantly striving for its alienation. 
The care and protection of the Government should 


‘| be of a character to foster the growth and settle- 


ment of these new Statés, whereby their resources 
may be developed, and the benefits of social and 
intellectual advancement secured to the people. I 
contend, this general bill, while it protects the in- 
terests of the old States, secures to the new States 
all such advantages. Sir, I am in favor of grant- 
ing all the privileges to these new States that are 
consistent, taking into view the rights of the old 


: States and the terms of the Constitution of the 


Federal compact. I think it is due to the Govern- 
ment and the land States that they should have 
donated lands to be sold by them, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to aid in the construction of great 
lines of railroads. It will facilitate the sale and 


: settlement of the lands, and augment the growth 
‘and power of the Government. -But it should be 


done under the adoption of some general system 
of equality to all the States. The policy of spe- 
cial legislation on this subject will not give satis- 
faction or quiet to the people. 
‘EQUALIZATION OF LAND TO THE STATES. 
Mr. Chairman, this bill grants to the following 


the soil;, 


To Indiana all the lands in the State belonging to 

the Government, and 1,000,000 acres in addi- 

thon, MAKINg.... ce cece eee cone tee cee esse 2,002,000 
Ohio do., and 2,000,000 in addition, making..,.. 2,216,000 
To the Territories and District of Columbia..... 609,00 


er 


31,818,000 


Thus the new States, with one third the popula- 


| tion of the old States, get 31,818,000 acres of the 


A $ i| public domain for the purposes of internal im- 
our country and the equality and independence of |! p eee i 


provement. The lands, under the provisions of 
the bill, are to be sold by the States, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to the building of railroads. The 
lands are granted directly to the States, under the 
provisions of the bill, for certain purposes, the 


« States acting as trustees for the fulfillment of the 


| 


It would be unjust to the Territories, | nations asked for these lines of road. The safety 


j 


_ conditions of the grant; the States having .re- 


served to them the power of granting all charters, 


|| designating the routes and location of such roads, 


and the application of the proceeds of such grant, 
or any ‘portion of it, consequently the General 
Government exercises no power or control over 
such roads, nor is it identified in the interest or 
benefits arising from the building or operating of 
them. 

i contend the Federal Government has no power 
to engage in a system of internal improvements, 
or to locate roads within a sovereign State. And 
if it had that power, it would be unwise and not 
judicious to exercise it. To the people of the sev- 
eral States, all such powers are reserved, to be 
exercised by them in their legislative capacity. 
Many of these petitions come to us, asking dona- 
tions of land for roads, to commence at some stated 
point, and continue a line to be terminated at 


i some other point, for which no charter exists, or 


has been created by the State within whose limits 
such donation is asked. 


We have had already collision of opinions ex- 


: hibited upon this floor, by gentlemen representing 


these land States, as regards the location and do- 


and well-being of the Federal compact require a 
strict adherence to the powers conferred by the 
Constitution, and that the rights reserved to thesev- 
eral States should not be invaded. The tendency 
of Governments, as they increase in power and: 
magnificence, is to centralization, which is a power 
dangerous to a republican form of government, 
and if permitted to be ingrafted upon and exer- 
cised by the Federal compact, will sooner or later 
lead tb a dismemberment of the States composing 
the compact, producing results disastrous to the 
welfare and happiness of the people; building up 
separate and independent districts, with divided re- 
lations which might produce a state of civil warfare, 
and blot out the name of liberty. Mr. Calhoun, 
the great American statesman, who has passed 
from among us, has left in his opinions and declar- 
ations on this subject, a prophecy, valuable to the 
country. a 
The title to the lands granted to the land States 
under the provisions of the bill, become vested in 
the States wherein they lie; the States having the 
power of sale, and transmission of title to the 
settlers. The States have no power. to vest the 
title of the lands in the name of any corporation 
created by them to build the roads; having only 
power conferred upon them to dispose of the lands 
as trustees, to settlers, and apply the proceeds 
of such sales to the building of the roads, as they 
rogress. The sales of the lands, consequently, are, 
eft open to the settlers, whereby-no special privi- 
leges are conferred in the sale and settlement of. 
them, and the same equality is preserved as if the 
title to the soil was transmitted direct to the pur- 
chaser by this Government. Power is also given, 
under the provisions of the bill, to theseveral States, 
to grant the right of way through the public lands, 
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to such roads as the States shall charter, with power 


to take materiais of earth, stone, and wood from the | 


game, to aid in the construction of such roads, out 
of the lands donated by this act. The proceeds of 
the sale of only six sections can be applied to each 
mile of road which the State shall designate. The 
prečmption rights of all settlers are protected, who 
may be occupying the soil; and all lands reserved 
to the United States for any purpose, cannot be 
conveyed or disposed of under the above provis- 
ions, the grants only reaching and covering those 
lands upon which the Government have made no 
prior conditions. . 

The following statement contains the present 
number of Senators and Representativesin the old 
States, and the amount of acres granted to each 
State in shape of land warrants, to be sold by each 

State, and the proceeds applied for school pur- 
` poses, or such other public purpose as the Legis- 
atures of the several States may direct. 

The following is the amount of lands granted 
by this bill for schools to the old States: 


Senators and 


States. Representatives. No. of Acres. 
Maine ....... ET 1,350,000 
Vermont ........6+ 900.000 
New Hampsbire..... si 900,00 
Massachusetts...... ks see 1,800,000 


Rhode Island. . 


Connecticut... 900,000 


New Jersey. .. 1,050,000 
New York...... + 5,400,000 
Pennsylvania.... .. 3,900,000 
Delaware... ssns eesse 450,00 

Virginia......... © 2,550,000 
Maryland......s6. - 1,200,009 
North Carolina... » 1,650,000 
South Carolina... 351,600 
Keatucky...... . » 1,800,000 
Tennessec..... teeee 950,000 
Georgia... ...c ce ceececeeeees TTA 1,5 0,00 


AMOUNt 2... ssosesessecsseesosoneooeve esas eo 29,250,000 


Thus, it will be noticed, that the old States, 


with nearly two thirds more population than the | 


land States, get the proceeds‘of 29,250,000 acres of 
public lands, while the new States get 31,218,000 
acres. The disparity of the grant is based upon 
the time that it will take to absorb and settle the 
lands granted, and that the new States will increase 
much faster in the ratio of population than the old 
States, whereby they should have conditions in 
the advance that should approximate as near terms 
of fairness and equality as can be arrived at. The 
grants to the land Statesare based upon donations 
already received by the several States, the size 
and area of the States, their condition in relation 
to location and waste lands. Under the provisions 
of the bill, the old States have no power conferred 
to locate in the name of the State any lands within 
the several States holding public lands, or Territo- 
ries of the United States. Power only is conferred 
upon the States to hold the “ serip” issued by the 
General Government to each State, to be disposed 
of by such States at such times as the States shall 
direct, consequently the disposal of such “ serip,” 
or ‘‘ land warrants,” can only be to purchasers for 
location and settlement, the title of the Govern- 
ment to the soil remaining with the Government 


until such location is made by the purchaser. The | 


several States acting as agents in the sale of lands, 


and directly receiving the benefits of such sale, | 


is a surrender of a portion of the trust upon 
terms of equality, by the Government to the 


States. It is the extension of a new system al- ; 
realy adopted in the sale of lands, and which sys- ` 
tem has intervened as against the arbitrary price || 
of the Government of the sale of public lands, at! 


$1 25 per acre. 
rant” system of granting lands to soldiers. 
„Warrants will go into market, and the price will 


I refer to the “ bounty-land war- 


be governed by supply and demand, like other | 
.Property, and will bring the lands within reach of | 


the settlers on terms of equality. 


GRADUATION OF THE PRICE OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The land States have been petitioning Congress | 


for years pss for a graduation of the price of 
the public domain, and bills have been reported by 
the ‘* Land Committee,” and much discussion had 
upon the subject at every session, 
the ground that where lands had been in market 
for several years, and remaining unsold, that grad- 


600,000 ` 


The |; 


based upon ! 
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| uating conditions of price should be put upon 
i| them, according to the term of years they had, or 
i should remain unsold. 1 am opposed to such a 
‘| multiplicity of conditions being placed upon the 
‘ soil of our country. Many of the lands remain- 
ing unsold are as valuable as those that have been 
sold, in the fertility for agricultural purposes; they 
have remained unsold, on account of the location 


not being upon the great streams where the pop- ; 
ulation of the new States have mostly clustered. | 
Under the provisions of this bill, railroads will be : 


opened through such lands, and they will become 
valuable. 
This system of granting land warrants to the 
States, will act as a general system of graduation 
of the price of the lands, removing all objections 


: now existing on this subject, and bring the lands -. 


'. within reach of the settler, ata cheap rate—strik- 
ing at the root, and scattering to the winds all at- 

à tempts to monopolize the soil, or concentration of 
it in the hands of speculators. Is not this pro- 

» vision, then, of value to the new States, and will 
it not hasten the time of their settlement, and the 
development of their resources? : 


TAXATION OF THE SOIL. 


‘| ‘The new States complain that they have not the 
: power of taxing the soil held by the Government. 
ill not this land-warrant system distributed to 


' the several States facilitate the sale and location of | 
‘| lands within the new States, whereby they will be | 
|! reached with the power of the State to tax them? |' 


| 


‘| speculators, or any concentration of it, to be held 


li from settlement? The power totax the soil of the | 


'; State, is one of the most vital importance to the 


the power, has force. 
COST AND EXPENSES OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
Gentlemen in this House who have advocated 
' the passage of these ‘‘ special bills,” have attempt- 
, ed to prove that the lands have paid for them- 
selves; or that the Government had received more 


: money for lands sold than had been expended in | 


‘i the purchase and management of them. Conse- 
| quently, the Government could make these dona- 
| tions without their being a charge upon the sev- 
| eral States. 
| statements I beg leave to dissent, and herewith 


: the lands, from the adoption of the Federal com- 


money into the Treasury from the sales of lands 
for the same period. And I Lnd myself sustained 
in a speech made by an able statesman, (Colonel 
Benton,) in 1840, in which he gives facts and fig- 
ures (Congressional Globe, Twenty-sixth Con- 


penses of the lands. I quote from: his remarks: 
The public lands have never fulfilled their destination ; 


not even its interest, nor a shilling ofits interest. 

They are themselves in debt to the custom-house reve- 
|} nues for money taken from that source to assist in their 
| acquisition and management. 

‘| Paid Indians up to 1839............ aere . $85,088,802 
| Appropriated and paid same to 1851 


Land Office expenses, surveys, and explora- 


frontiers. 


management of the lands? The 


more than. three fourths of the amount. 


Submit a statement of the cost and management of 


: pact to the present time; also, the receipts of 


A power vital to the development of the resources | 
of the State, and exercised according to the dis- | 
j| cretion of the several Legislatures, will it not be | 
|| potent as against any monopoly of the soil, by || 


eople, and the complaint of the new States, that | 
ke bodies of land lie within their limits beyond |: 


Now, from all these opinions and | 


gress, page 88) up to that time of cost and ex- ` 


they have nev aid th blie debt, hiling of it— | r 
VAE DETER S Piili Ae aterse | eople, has 18,000,000 that cannot read or write. 


| 


21,099,863 ` 


1 
i 


WAOE E E eeeerseaweuee + 14,518,274 
! Paid France for purchase of Louisiana, 

(principal and interest)..........ceceeecevcee 23,520,325 
Paid Spain, do. do.... a 6,489,768 
Paid Georgia, do. do.. Ss 3,082,000 `` 

| Yazoo claims....cce sessen ccc eeen cane cece 4,282,157 
Paid Mexico...... CG oe Sed eb cee cesecdsees - 15,000,000 , 

| Released claims..........cecceccsenccese. 6,000,000 

¡i| Paid Texas.......... sese. 10,000,000 

i TEGS 

|) Making........ ssc, eccecees dine ease ese. e o $189,090,189 
Received by sales of land, (in all)....... ee 138,563,266 

ii Cost oversales...... trevsosasesesssssseses 50,526,923 


By which it appears the lands are in debt tothe . 
Government more than $50,000,000, saying noth- | 
ing about the army expense in defending the 


Who has paid this money for the cost and . 
eople, in shape |, 

of custom-house revenues—the old States paying || All of which opinions and statements I respectfully 
Have |, submit to this House. 


they not a large interest in these lands yet, so far 
as they are a charge on the Government ? 
It is contended that the cost and charges of the 
purchase of Louisiana and Florida should not be 
charged to the lands obtained; that the benefits 
derived by the Government in controlling the 
'! mouth of the Mississippi river was an equivalent, 
{n answer, I would say, the money was paid for 
the territory. It 1s also contended that a large 
amount paid to the Indians is not directly charge- 
able to the lands. The Indians were found here 
occupying the soil, and by a title of high and un- 
questioned authority; and all annuities, expenses 
of removal, treaties, &c., are a direct charge to the 
acquirement by this Government of title. 

| l submit a statement of the amount of lands 
already donated to the land States and Terri- 

; tories: 


: Acres, 
| Ohi0 ssseesse. ves eses. 2,273,858.77 
Indiana....... eee eeeeer eee 35207, 460.61 
© Illinois ........... ETETE errr i eee cree ceeees 5,584,167.94 
Missouri...... ssessoseevesersoosoessessecoo 3,242,627 .00 
Alabaima...scscveeccesees PERPE ET, 2,094,284. 00 
| Mississippi. seee sresee seset rerrse ee 4, 151,011.00 
LOMIMA vu sk ce ee do eck ne sessie vriisi inss 10,210, 122,58 
Michigan... Foethus 6,170,866.00 
MATKANSA. cee soesecceessacoseoossegaerevooo 6,250,813. 00 
Fiorida. esesesoseee 2,022,993. 00 
Towa....... ote ee encore cone vecnses tresse woe 2,713,955.22 
WISCOORIN cccsveve anid onn iesno add ti aasied ri 3,128,799. 00 
Tennessee sesse. EEE 3,353,824 00 
California... ccc. rroen nriran PET EER py 500,000,00 
Minnesota Territory... AEAT 2,997,191.00 
Oregon TerritOry..cececccsenscssnen essee ool, 186,978.00 
i New Mexico..... ae . 7,493, 120,03 
tah..cccseee oe ceee I sete secucece + 6,681,707.00 
TOA PEE 0.4 seiaee's E ATT 84,222,184,12 


‘|’ By which it will be noticed, that the liberality of 
‘| the Government is not to be questioned, the Gov- 
i| ernment having sold only one hundred and one 
million acres; showing that almost as much has 
been donated as hus been sold. The proceeds of the 
i sale of the warrantsgranted to the old States; can be 
|| applied to schools or other public purposes. To 
i| what more high or holy purposecan the lands be ap- 
| lied than to the education of thepeople? The new 
|| States have had every sixteenth section appropri- 
|| ated to them by the Government for this purpose. 
| Es it not constitutional to exercise the same right 
towards the old States? Is it not a question of 
State and National importance, that the people 
should be educated, and the great mass made in- 
telligent? It is one of the safe-guards of our re- 
| publican institutions, and protection to the rights 
of property. What renders the stars and stripes 
of our country respected on every ocean and 
in every clime? The acknowledged power and 
intelligence of the people of this country to pro- 
tect and defend it. What renders the American 
arms victorious, whether defending our own soil 
or enforcing our rights upon the soilof an enemy? 
The moral. and intellectual developments of the 
body-politic. It is the want of this general diffu- 
sion of knowledge that crushes the hopes of the 
masses of Europe in their struggles for libert 
and equality. rance, with her 35,000,000 of 


his is the key to the mystery of the triumph of 
the‘‘usurper,’’ and the extinguishment of the puls- 
ations of that people for a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 
, _ Mr. Chairman, for the reasons stated, I am in 


| favor of the passage of this bill, and trust it will 


; Meet with that favor and consideration that it de- 
‘mands. It will absorb and settle the element of 
disquietude that is already germinating itself amon 
the several States, in relation to their rights an 
interests in the public domain and its manage- 
ment. It will relieve Congress of a source of iri- 
tating discussion, calculated to engender sectional 
' feelings which are detrimental to the great inter- 
ests of the country. [It is decentralizing in its 
character; surrendering, as it does, a portion of 
this great trust to the several States for their par- 
ticular benefit, upon terms of equality to all. It 
is estimated that the lands disposed of under this 
bill, and those under the bounty land bill to sol- 
diers, will be sufficient for the settlement of the - 
country for fifteen years, taking into account the 
emigration and the ratio of increase of population. 


1952.) 
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STEAM NAVY. 


SPEECH OF HON. GILBERT DEAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

i July 9, 1852. l 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 

state of the Union, (Mr. STUART in the chair,) on the 

amendments of the Senate to the deficiency appropriation 
bin— y l 

Mr. DEAN said: ` 

Mr. Cuamman: As it is necessary at this 

stage of the question to propose some amendment 

to the bill in order to obtain the floor, l therefore 

move to strike out the proviso. 
Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. 


1 
i 
i 
i 


I desire to amend 


the prior clause of the bill, and I wish to ascertain |: 


if, after this proposition to strike out the proviso ' 
is acted upon, it will be in order to go back to the 
prior part of the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it will | 
be in order to go back to any part of it. 

Mr. DEAN. This is the only question which 
has arisen during the session upon which I have 
entertained doubts as to the way I ought to vote. 
While every feeling of national pride bade me say | 
ay, my fixed opinions of opposition to the crea- | 
tion or continuance of monopolies by the General | 
Government, or of grants by it of bounties to in- | 
dividuals, seemed to compel me to give a reluctant 
nay tothe application. Amid this apparent strug- , 
gle between principle and patriotism, I examined | 
the subject in its various bearings, and am satisfied | 
that all objections on principle are without foun- | 
dation; that it is a question free from all constitu- 
tional difficulty; that the amount of the appropri- 
ation is the only real question about which we 
should differ. Having, after a thorough examina- , 
tion, come to this conclusion, I endeavored some 
days since to obtain the floor to give the reasons 
which would induce me to. vote for the appropria- 
tion inserted by the amendment of the Senate, and 
now recommended by the Committee of Ways 
and Means of this House. Not succeeding then, 
as my time is now limited by our rules, I shall 
avail myself of the privilege universally granted, 
if my time expires before finishing my remarks, 
to hand my notes to the reporters, that my con- 
stituents, to whom I am immediately responsible | 
for every vole, may understand in full the reasons | 
by which my action has been determined. 

The first question to be settled in passing upon | 
this appropriation is, ought this Government to aid 


i 
i 
i 
i 


in maintaining the Collins or a similar line of steam- |- 


ers between this country and England ? 
If this is answered in the affirmati 


` tution—in the g 
` post roads—a di 


ve, the ques- | 


tion arises, whether we are not obliged to sustain this 
line now, because of the impossibility at this time of 
oblaining any other ships, of suffictent capacity and 


speed, to carry the mails between New York and Liv- |; 
erpool, in a successful competition with the Cunard- i: t l 
|! t ernment of the United States, or in any Depart- : 
Here, then, is the re- © 


ers? 


In discussing the first proposition, it becomes | 


proper that I should address myself to the ques- | 
tion propounded by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Jones,] who, in opposing.this measure | 

esterday, asked, ‘W here can you find the power | 
in the Constitution to make this appropriation?” 

Now, sir, I might answer the question by citing | 
precedents almost innumerable, of ihe exercise of : 
similar powers, with the approval of every Admin- . 
istration; or point to the unbroken line of policy | 
from the foundation of the Government. FI might | 


say that the creation of this system was upon the |: 


recommendation of President Polk in his annual : 
message; that the law was passed by a Demo- | 


. cratic Congress, and approved and signed by a ; i 
|: ders. 

: confine ourselves to the ianeporianian ae 
i ly where the postages received will defray ` r 
Pa b ie. M `: mercial correspondents? In this question not only 


Democratic President. But Ido not propose to 


out the specific clauses in the Constitution which |, 


thorize thi iation. By referring to the i. Bi 
SHanibIe to the Canaan tic J hall fr ‘ not the paltry sum which the Department charged ` 


for this service, but the maintenance of commer- ; p 


f 
| 
answer it in that way, choosing rather to point /' 
i 
i 


preamble to the Constitution, we shall find that ;. 
one of the objects for which it was adopted was |: 


“to provide for the common defense and pro- 
mote the general welfare.” And the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article reads as follows: 

‘The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts, and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of tbe United 

tates.) - 


| for the purpose of providing for the common de- 
fense. Admitting, however, that it can only be 
| exercised in pursuance of the subsequent grants 
| of power, this, taken in connection with the war- 
; making power, and the means to be employed in 
the exercise of this prerogative not being specified 
in the fundamental law, the right to employ such 


i as in our judgment the wants and exigencies of 


the times require must be clear and undisputed. 
At one age of the world this duty on our part 
would have been properly discharged by building 
high walls, by arming our soldiers with spears, 
swords, javelins, and shields. At a later day, 


By referring to the report of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, made in December last, it will 
be seen that there are thirteen States, viz: Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Missouri, Mis- 
siesippi; Arkansas, Texas, IHinois, and Florida, 
in each of which the net revenue for the fast fiscal 
year was less than the expenditure; while in New 

ork we contributed to the General Treasury 
during the same year the sum of $609,006 99; over 
and above all expenses; that the above amount was 


. the annual contribution of New York, the net 


and while we had no commerce, by raising troops, ` 


furnishing them with fire-arms and animunition, 


_ our harbors and the passes to our country. 

| _ Now, itis to be noticed that the manner in which 

| the common defense is to be provided for, is not 

; restrained in the Constitution, except by the lim- 
itations of the express powers. We are nowhere 
told that we may build a fort, establish and main- 


|: tain a military academy or arsenal, or.make or | 


purchase fire-arms; yet the exercise of these pow- 
ers has always been unquestioned, as necessary 
implications from the war-making power and the 
ower to impose taxes to provide for the common 
Tetons. If it can be shown, that by sustaining 
this line, it will aid in providing for the common 
defense in case of war, the right to make the ap- 
propriation is clear. But will it necessarily effect 
this object? We have now a commerce which is 
universal; and, in view of the revolution thatsteam 
' has effected in navigation, and the probability that 


tite next war that any foreign Power shall wage | 


against us will be upon the ocean—when all other 
maritime nations have their steam navies—in view 
: of the necessity which this changed state of affairs 
creates, ‘I submit that the power is not only within 
the strict purview and meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, but that the duty on our part to exercise itin 
this manner is imperative; that a steam navy is as 
necessary now as were fire-arms and gunpowder 
in the time of the Revolution. 
But I find, in another provision of the Consti- 
irect power for this purpose. 
Gentlemen may say, 


build a rcad upon the Atlantic. 


not be thus used. 
: the Atlantic, and connected New York with Liv- 
erpool. 


And, Mr. Chairman, there is no direct power 


it is a necessary incident to the powers granted. 
‘ powers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 


i e ment or officer thereof.” 


in the ** Constitution ” to transport the mails. But |: t t 
i that no American citizen will ever see the day 
And Congress has the power ‘‘ to make all laws ` 
: € which shall be necessary and proper for carrying | 
‘into execution the foregoing powers, and all other ` 


` and erecting and manning fortifications to protect `. 


revenue of her postages after paying all expendi- - 
tures and disbursements. 

I do not cite these statistics to claim that New 
York for this has any right to ask that a liberal 


‘policy should be adopted in relation to the mail 
-routes her citizens demand, nor yet to boast of her 


rosperity or greatness, but for the purpose of 
egitimate argument only, to show that the Gov- 


; ernment has the right, and exercises it as a duly 
:: under the power I have named, to furnish mail facil- 


j 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ities for all portions of the Union, ae well where 
the net receipts do not equal the disbursements, 
as where they afford a surplus. Nor is this con- 
fined to the new States, where it is expected that 
a rapid increase of population will soon swell the 
revenues of the Department; for it will be seen 
that four of the States, where there is an annual 
deficit, are among the thirteen original States. We 
only ask that the same rule shall be applied to 
land and ocean postage and mail communication. 


‘Tt is a new enterprise, and if it does not at first 


| pay its cost, it will in the end, and quickly too, be 


a- self-sustaining system. By its operation, al- 
ready the poene: on letters from the United States 
to Great Britain has been reduced from fifty to 


. twenty-four cents, and a further reduction must fol- 


low. And are ‘not our citizens deeply interested 
in this question? Millions of them are engaged in 
commerce. The emigrants from Ireland and Ger- 
many, and all portions of Europe, are scattered 


! over every township of our land; and although they 


have chosen this as the home of their adoption, 


` and have transferred to our flag their political al- 


rant to establish post offices and ;' 


enop, that you cannot . 
Why, you can ' 

build a road there as well as upon a river; and the . 
navigable rivers in this country are made post | 
| roads; and I can see no reason why the ocean can- | 
In fact, this line has bridged ` 
: tax that England levied upon them for transport- 
‘ing this evidence of affection, or, by withdrawing 


legiance, and would defend it with their lives, yet 
the allegiance of the heart, the ties of blood and of 
kindred, remind them of fathers and brothers, of 
sisters and mothers, by the Rhine or the Rhone, 


' the Shannon or the Tweed, to whom they would 


send a word to tell of their well-being here, and 


' from whom in return they hope to receive a bless- 


ing. Shall we subject them again to the enormous 


‘| our line, oblige them to submit their correspond- 


f 


‘ quired grant—shall it be exercised? Unless gen- ' 


. tlemen are desirous for us in our administrative 
capacity to imitate the shell-fish, which never ven- 
tures beyond the walls of its habitation, or are 


i willing to take China or Japan as. the model for | 


our system, instead of those nations which, by a | 
' wide-spread commerce and expanded trade, have . 
given wealth to their citizens, while they have : 
added extension and permanency to their empire, | 


our postal system must be coextensive with our 


i sovereignty must be exercised upon the ocean, the 


Nor must we, in the discharge of this duty, 
the expenses; because the object to be gained is 


! cialintercourseand the transmission ofinformation, 


l that our citizens may be possessed of the state of 
| 


trade and of the markets—the wants and de- 


' mands of our own and all other countries. In es- | 


and maintaining mail routes and post 


tablishin 
A the Union, we do not 


roads within the limits of 


: confine them to such only as will pay the cost of į; 


highway of nations, as well as within our own bor- ; r 7 h 
oe v ' successfully without the aid of a rapid, regular, 
‘and certain means of communication, under our 


commercial advancement; and this clear constitu- . 
tional power and undoubted prerogative of national : 


| 
il 
il. 
i! 
i 
ii 
if 
vi 
| 
l 


That is, the taxing power is given to raise money | transportation and the expenses of the post offices. |; 


: maintain mail routes on the ocean. 
`: cation of this course, I have adverted to the wants 


ence to a system of British espionage? I trust 
when, by the neglect of Congress, he will be thus 
humiliated. No; our duty is plain. We must 
As a justifie 


of our people; pointed tothe uniform practice and 
policy of the Government, and the plain letter of 
the Constitution. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I find another and distinct 
grant of power under which this appropriation 
may be made—“ the power to regulate commerce.” 


` This has always been held to embrace our whole 


system of domestic and foreign commercial inter- 
course, including our navigation laws and the 
regulation of the river, lake, and coasting trade. 
Upon this subject 1 shall cite no authorities, but 
merely say that this pang Heep was declared 
in 1794, by Jefferson and Madison, and has been 
maintained by an unbroken series of legislation to 


' the present time. And how, I ask, can our citi- 


zens engaged in commerce prosecute the business 


own control, with their foreign. factors and com- 
all our Atlantic cities, but the manufacturers and 
roducers of the whole country have the deepeat 
interest. And in this aspect the subject acquires 
an importance reaching far beyond the success or 
failure of the Collins, or any other line. For if 
this appropriation fails.on account of the want.of 
the requisite constitutional power, the blow that 


strikes it down deprives of vision our whole com- 


mercial system, throws it, if not a dead hulk, float- 
ing aimless and sightless on the waves, the sport 
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of accident and chance, a waif upon the ocean, | 
wrecked upon the rock of impracticable and blind i 
legislation. If for want of the requisite power to | 
establish post routes and pay for carrying the 
mail upon the ocean, either as a commercial or 
postal regulation, or as a necessary means of 
national defense, this line is to fail, then we re- ; 
lease from our grasp the immense commerce of the 
Amazon—the carrying trade of the world through ; 
the Isthmus route to the Indies. All these are 
ours by our present commercial and geographical 
position, and shall we relinquish them? I hear | 
` the emphatic “ No” which the American Congress | 
will reply to such an interpretation of our funda- : 
mental law. That instrument was the production : 
of statesmen—the result of the combined wisdom 
of sages, and the experience of long centuries— 
and is in its capacities adapted to the necessities of 
a nation in its rapid and unlimited expansion. 
And while [ would not stretch or override a single 
‘article, yet in the pursuit of the declared objects ; 
of its adoption “to provide for the common de- | 
fense and pramote the general welfare,” I would 
use its utmost powers. The rights, the inter- 
ests of the people demand it. Duty to them re- 
quires it. f 
There is yet another grantof power in the Con- 
stitution within which this isa legal and proper 
appropriation. I need hardly say Í allude to the : 
power “ to provide and maintain a Navy.” By 


the contract with E. K. Collins & Co., these :: 


steamers were to be constructed “of not less than | 
t two thousand tons measurement, and of one thou- | 
‘sand horse power each, to be built for great į 
t speed, and sufficiently strong for war purposes, i 
‘the United States to have the privilege of pur- 
‘chasing said steamships, whenever required for 
‘ public use, at a fair valuation, to be ascertained 


‘by appraisers mutually selected.” I quote the ` 


contract. Again, it provides that the ‘* Navy De- 
‘partment shall at all times exercise control over 
‘said steamships, and at any time have the right 
* to take them for the exclusive use and service of 
‘the United States.” The Government appointed 
Captain Skiddy and Commodore Perry to watch 
and superintend their construction. They did it, 
and report not only that they are built in all re- 
spects equal to the requirements of the contract, 
but that they are each of them of one thousand : 
tons greater measurement, with sufficient strength, 
t and capable, ata small expense, of being con- 
‘verted into war steamers of the first class, and well 
‘adapted to the purpose. Now, gentlemen may 


continue to tell us that fresh-water commodores, ` 


or waiting-orders captains, think them unfit for 
such purposes—till the Navy is all worm-eaten and 


water-logeed, and it will not influence niy judg- | 


ment. For one of the admitted principles of evj- 
dence is, that facts attested by a single witness 
who has the means of knowledge within his power 
outweighs every hypothesis and opinion. When, 
therefore, Commodore Perry and Captain Skiddy, 
who examined each stick of timber, and inspected 
the entire machinery and method of construction, | 
give us their testimony, I shall heed it, rather than 
the speculative conjectures of those who are fright- 


j 
1 
i 
j 


prise and public economy both favor the latter 
| System. . i 

| _ Few persons not directly connected with the 
! Government have any conception of the annual 
: cost of our Navy. 
nual report of Secretary Graham it appears that 
the total amount drawn from the Treasury during 


the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1851, for the ;' 
This would | 


naval service was $9,044,597 11. o 
seem for a time of peace to be a pretty large sum; 
but it should becharged quite as much to the sys- 
tem as to the manner of administering it. 
that the economical view of this subject m 
fairly considered, I have thought it advisa 


By referring to the last an- i 


An 

ay be 
ble to ; 
examine into the cost and annual expenses of a | 
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| 


man-of-war, and also of frigates and steamers, ; 


and find by reference to a statement made by the 
Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Repair, 
- that the aggregate cost of ten ships of the line, 
: now owned by our Government, was $6,090,000 


Aggregate cost of sixteen frigates.... 6,150,000 
| Aggregate cost of seven war steamers 
belonging to Government.......... 3,351,000 


i For repairs and renewal............ $78,000 
: For pay of men and provisions...... 209,500 
i $287,500 
| ; Annual cost of a frigate. 
| For repairg.....-csecceecececseeess $51,000 
Pay and provisions for men......... 135,000 
7 $186,000 
Annual cost of a steamer. 
For repairs. s.scseeceeesseuecess $66,900 
Pay and provisions. .......ceesseeee 98,500 
i Coal for ninety days.....sseeeeeee 25,200 
` $190,600 


That the annual cost or deterioration for each 
_ of these in ordinary, as it is called—that is, kept 
at the navy-yard and unused, is as follows: 
For ship-of-the-line. .. 0... 000. enoe e o o $25,200 
| For frigate of first clags................ 16,000 
|, For steamer of first class...........0... 26 


| 
if 


| terest on the original expenditure, incl 
deterioration, is more than $300,000. You can 


favor of the system | now advocate. Let individ- 
uals build your steamers at their own expense and 
apply them to the arts of peace, reserving to the 
Government the right to take them at a fair price 
| in case of actual war, By this means not only are 

the ships made serviceable when the nation ig at 


ened from their propriety lest the revolution of the 
wheels of these steamers may produce some re- 
form in the ‘‘old fogy” Navy. But beside these 
considerations, we are estopped from denying the | 
efficiency, capacity, and fitness of these steamers; 
for they have all been built and completed under | 
the supervision and direction of our own agents : 
and naval constructors, and have been approved | 
and accepted by the Government. How, then, | 
can we now raise that question ? 
No one will at this time donbt the necessity for | 

a steam navy, when that of England consists of | 
nearly three hundred war steamers, and every 
maritime power is providing itself with this means 
of defense. The only problem to be solved by 
` Congress is, whether we shall build a large num- 
ber of steam vessels ourselves at an enormous | 

cost, and keep them in ordinary or service, wait- 

ing for the contingency which may require them, 

or encourage thie new system of a provisional 

navy, by paying fair and remunerating prices to 

individuals for transporting our ocean mails, and 

providing in the contracts, as in the case of the 

Collins line, that the ships shall be suited for war 
urposes and liable at any time to be taken by the: 

vernment at an appraisal. Individual enter- 


_, the casualties of the deep—the 


; their construction and of the risk of their loss by 


Total cost.....ssceeecec eee cee so $15,591,000 | 


' human rights are to be maintained or crushed on 
expense of man- ; 


j ning and main‘aining them, but the number of- 
, our naval officers may be greatly reduced, and 


' an enormous s 


ponge, that is absorbing halfa mil- 
i lion annually, 


in the shape of officers waiting or- 


| ders, be removed from the Treasury, Whenever ` 
| a person, by means of influential connections, or : anity marches onward, not with the drum-beat of 
in the Navy, he is |: 
ernment for life, and whether - 
keeps his stand at the public ` 
arly there are some who seem 


| otherwise, gets a commission 
| quartered on the Gov 

at sea or on shore, 
| erib. Most singul 
to manage at all times to remain at home, and 
whose names continually appear on the list for 
which we appropriate annua 
| lion under the head of 
orders.” These met receive fro 
per year; and for what? Why, that they may he 
ready for service in the time of war 
seen them wearing brass buttons 
hanging around the Capitol, or, 
adorning the porticos of the hotels 
| the day time, and with white kids, 
talk at the levees and soirees in the 


and blue coate, 
eane in hand, 
in this city, in 
retailing small 
evening, War 


x the Senate. 


| men to—the smell of hostile gunpowder would 


| throw them into spasms, as quick as the sight of 
| Niagara would produce that effect upon a dog with 
; the hydrophobia. The amount which goes to 
, Support these barnacles upon the ship of State, if 
| properly applied, would kerp constantly in com- 
_ mission a fleet of mail steamers, suitable for war 
purposes—employed on different routes, and in 
the event of a war, you not only have the vessels, 
but experienced engineers and men inured to the 
hardships of the. sea, ready for the service, and 
you avoid much of the expense of keeping them 
in time of peace. You thus make a great saving 
of money, while you effect a practical and salu- 
tary reform in the Navy. 

f I am right in the view now taken of the con- 
stitutional question, there are four distinct grants 
of power under which an appronriatien for this 
purpose may he justified; or, if I am right on any 
one of these points, then this question is relieved 
from all difficulty arising from want of the requi- 
; site power, and we are to determine its necessity 
` like any other appropriation for an object clearly 
constitutional; weare to examine merely in relation 
to the propriety or impropriety of the measure. It 
was in this manner only that it was discussed in 
But, as in this House we have been 

met by a constitutional objection, I-have felt called 
upon to examine the subject in that aspect. 

I shall now proceed ‘to a few considerations 
| which, in my judgment, render this appropriation 
i necessary and proper, in addition to what has 


` been incidentally said in discussing the constitu- 


200 | 
From this it appears that the original cost of | 
each ship-of-the-line is $609,000, while its annual |! 
i, cost to the Government, without insurance or in- 
uding only - 


make your own calculation on the same princi- ` 
|; ples for the frigates and war steamers, and you at 
once perceive the great economical difference in | 


| 
| 


; Peace, the Government relieved from the cost of I 


tional question. The characteristic progressive at- 
tached to the last half century has become so 
common and trite, as to be destitute of originality, 
and I would not allude to it here were it not abso- 
lutely essential to the proper elucidation of this 
subject. The motive powers and material pur- 
suits of men within that time have undergone an 
entire revolution. Distances which, in 1800, re- 
quired months to surmount, are now overcome in 
a day; fabrics which employed the hands of a 
hundred busy men, now, with a simple machine, 
by the aid of a boy, can be manufactured in an 
hour. Even thought, tired of its cold transmis- 
sion by the pen or the press, traverses its illimit- 
able way on nerves of steel; and this Aladdin ring, 
more wonderful than enchantment ever dreamed, 
is encircling the world. A corresponding change 
is progressing in society. Nothing in public pol- 
icy is now venerable, because it is ancient, or 
sacred, because invested with traditionary mem- 
ories. Reform, change—I had almost said destruc- 
tion—is the order of the day. The hand too fee- 
ble to elevate, can, nevertheless, cast its own weight 
on the lever*poised to the overthrow of some 
; offending deity.. Man, roused from the sleep of 
centuries, wakening in the blaze of suntizht, 
| blinded and almost sightless, wanders amid ‘the 
i wreck of old opinions,” breaks the shrines of an- 
| cestral idolatry, ignores the proprietorship of po- | 

tentates to his muscles and his life, and claims to 
have some interestin these attributes of existence, 
denies being longer the plaything of princes, or 
the property of kings. 

The hour is passed, and I believe forever, when 


Marston Moors or Waterloo-fields—when the 
strength or glory of a nation is to be determined 


_ by the number of its soldiers, or its power of con- 
` centrated carnage, 


Civilization, which formerly 
only progressed by conquest, now follows in the 
peaceful track of the merchant-ship, and Christi- 


advancing armies, but its solemn chorus reverber- 
ates with the echoes of the wondman’s axe. The 
war of opinion strongly enough rages; but expe- 
rience has taught Christendom that the sword is 


; Not the arbiter for thought, and society has learned 


Hy about half a mil- - 
pay of ‘officers waiting : 


m $1,200 to $2,500 | 
We have all ` 


|| ig the last use I would ever think of putting such | 


: Most peaceful avocations. 
: factures, trade and enterprise, the industrial pur- 
suits—excellence, superiority in these are now the 


too highly to value human life, lightly to spert 
with it. The strife for superiority, leaving the 
tented field, now wages its unceasing war in the 
Commerceand manu- 


characteristic of the great nation, the glory of the 
age. Even poetry, so long confined to celebra- 
ting the deeds of the warrior, has at length been 
taught to sing— 


“ The camp has 


had ite day of song ; 
The sword, 4 it 


the bayonet, and plume 


. 
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Have crowded out of rhyme tno long 
The plow, the anvil, and the loom ! 
Oh, nar upon our tented fields, 


Are freedoms heroes bred alone! | 


The training of the wark-ehop yields li 


More heroes true than war has known ! 

Who drives the bolts, or shapes the steel, 
May with a heart as brave unite, 

Ac he, who sees a foeman reel 
In biond, betore his blow of might! 

That skill thar conquers space and time, 
That graces life, thaf lightens toil, 

May spring trom courage more sublime 
Than mat which makes a realm its spoil.” 

England, by her arms, has done much to spread 
her name among distant and subjugated States, but 
her manufactures and commerce have accom- 
plished infinitely more—-the one is transient, and 
can only be maintained by continued force; the 
other enduring. She is now striving for the con- 
trol of the commerce of the world, and there is but 
one rival in this contest that excites her jealousy — 
but one combatant she fears—America is that 
rival and that combatant, whose institutions, 
Jaws, and geographical position, unite to crown 
victor, if trueto herself. That ehe can be | know— 
that she will be, I have never doubted. 

An American first applied steam to ocean navi- 
gation. At that time our packets and sailing 
vessels had beaten those of England, and secured 
the passengers and trade which required speed 
and certainty of transit. Individual enterprise at 
first attemrted to test the practicability of steam 
on the ocean, and failed in the effort made with | 
the Great Western, British Queen, and the ill- 
fated President. Then the Cunard line was es- 
tablished, by the aid of the English Government, 
and with what result? it acquired a complete 
monopoly in carrying the mail, passengers, and 
light freight, and in 1850, when the Collins line 
commenced, had made a clear profit of $5,000,000. 
No individual or private association at that time 
eould be found, unaided, rash enough to attempt 
a competition with the British Goverrfment, But 
every American felt the necessity of a struggle to 

in the commercial reputation we had lost. 
President Polk, in three saccessive messages, 
called the attention of Congress to thesubject, and 
recommended prompt and efficient action. The 
result is now known to the country and the world 
—#hip-yards and machine shops have been estab- 
fehed, with models, and tools, and workmen of 
sufficient capacity to build and completely enp 
the largest steamers. Our ships, the handiwor 
of American skill, and the product of American 
enterprise, have surpassed their rivals“in speed, 
and are acknowledged as the fleetest boats on the 
water. We have divided the ‘passenger trade 
with the Cunard line, have paid into the Treasury 
$828,675 59 for postages, and reéstablished our 
character as the builders of the fastest shipe in the 
world. And this last fact is worth much, very 
much—yes, worth more than it has cost, to us in 
a commercial point of view, as well as to our me- 
ehanicat proeperity. As a source of national 
wealth, ‘ship-building is worthy of the highest 
consideration. Many foreign nations purchase 
all their ships and steamers, and they buy them 
where they suppose théy can obtain the best: 
With our inexhaustible forests of pine and oak, 
and minés of iron ore, furnishing the materials 
suited to the construction of vessels of every kind, 
our position is eneh that we may, and. will, build 
the shipping of a latge portion of the zlobe.. To 
secure this object, we need only maintain the rep- 
utation of constructing the fastest and safest ves- 
sels. Hence we see the R ntatives of Maine 
and Massichusetts, whose constituents are largely 
engaged in ship-building, supporting this appro- 
priation, : : ; : 

Bet, Mr. Chairman; we are told by some of the 


Steam Navy-—Mr. Dean. 


x 
system is correct, it does not in any manner affect | 
the question we are discussing. To make the | 
cases parallel, you must suppose the foreign Gov- | 
ernment aiding theirown manufactures by a direct | 
grant of money, and that they are thus sus- 
tained by the Treasury of their Government. In. 
such case, individual competition, the principle for 
which they are contending, would be destroyed by 
the action of the foreign Government, and in order 
to place our citizens uponan equality—so that there 
might be individual competition—our Government 
would be compelled to grant equal bounties. This 
is the precise case under consideration. The British 
Government pays the Cunarders large sums of 


` money for every trip they make; and to place our 


opponents of this- measure, that their hostility | 


arises from ite protective features; that it is a viola- 


tion of their free-trade principles. Allow me to |: 
eall the attention of Büch as entertain thie opinion ` 


to a single dietinetion, which destroys theanalogy. : 
A protective tariff—-and t will not now discuss its | 


propriety—is a discrimination liy way ofduty upon 
articles manufactured or produced alike by citizens 
of our own and a foreign State; and the ad vécates 
of free trade insiat this is unfair on the part of our 
Government, as every business stittuld be left open ` 


" ance. 


to individual competition. Admitting, for the pur- 


poses of the argument, that this view of the tariff | 


: and thereby atleast enhance the price of transporting its - 


i sonahly interpo 


line in a position where they can compete with 
them, we must determine to aid them by the 
action of the Government. But, sir, this cry of 
protection, applied to sucha subject, however it 
may frighten some, carries no terror to my heart, 
imparts no tremor to my hand, and takes no firm- 
ness from my step in the plain path of duty. How 
long is it since this doctrine, that the Government 
owes no duty of protection to the pursuits of its 
citizens, has had a place in the creed of any party? ; 
It was not so in the days of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Calhoun, or Jackson. No one can 
summon the sanction of their names to such a 
political heresy; buty on the contrary, the record 
of each of them is clear, distinct, and emphatic, 
that protection and obedience are reciprocal, and 
that when a Government ceases to afford the one, : 
the duty of the other is abrogated and annulled. 

On the subject of protecting our navigation Pres- ` 
ident Washington, in his message of December 8, 
1790, holds the following language: 

& Tt requires also that we shouid not overlook the tend- 
ency of a war, among the nations most concerned in ac- 
tive commerce with this country, to abridge the means, 


valuable prodnetions to their proper markets. I recom- 
mend it to your serions reflections, how far, and in what 
node, it may be expedient to guard against embarrassments 
from these contingencies, by suek encouragements to our 
uwa navigation as will render our commerce and agricul- 
ture less dependent on foreign bottoms, which may fail us 
in the very moments most interesting to both of these great 
objects. Our fisheries and the transportation of our own 
produce afford us abundant means for guarding ourselves 
against this evil.” a 

The first annual message of President Jefferson, 
December 8, 1801, holds the following language: 

« Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation 
—the four pillars of our prosperity—are then most thriving 
when left free to individual enterprise. Protection from . 
casual embarrassments, hotcever, may sometimes be sea- | 
sed. If, in the course of your observations ; 
er inquiries, they should appear to need any aid within the | 
limits of your constitutional powers, your sense of their : 
importance fsa sufficient asenfance they wif occupy your’! 
attention. ‘We eannot, indeed, but alt feet an anxious | 
solicitude for the difficulties under which our currying trade. 
will soon be placed.” a % sas 

President Madison, in his message of December, |; 
1810, says: 

«jit will rest with the consideration of Congress also 
whether a provident, as well as fuir, encouragement | 
would not be given to our navigation by such regulations 
as will place it pr a lepel of competition with foreign vres- ;: 
sels, particularly in transporting the important and bulky |. 
productions of our own soil. The failure of equality and 
reciprocity in the existing regulations on this subject oper- 
ates in our ports as a premium to foreign competitors; and ;: 
the inconvenience must increase as these may be multi- : 
plied, under more favorable circumstances, by the mare 
than counterouiling encouragements now given them by the 
laws of their respective countries.” j 


Mr. Jefferson, in 1794, made his celebrated 
report upon this subject, in which he recommended 
expressly the kind of legislation. which is. now + 
roposed by the friends of this measure. Hear 


um: . fide. ; . ! 
« But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose | 
it may better find its advantage by continuing its system of i; 
prohibitions, duties, and regulations, it behooves ts to pro- H 
tect our citizens, their commerce and navigation, by coun- 
ter prohibitions, duties, and regulations alo. Free com- i 
merce and narigation, are not ta be given in exchange for | 
restrict ons and vexations, nur are they likely to produce a || 
relaxation of them. | 
« Our WaVIGATION involues still: higher considerations.. | 
Asa branch of induetry, jt ie valuable; BUT.AS à RESOURCE 
OF DEFENSE, ESSENTIAL. But it is as a resource ar defense 
that obr navigation will admit neither neglect nor forbear-_| 
The position and circumstances of the United States: 
leave them nothing to fear on theirland board, and nothing 
to desire. beyond their present rights. Baton the sec-board. 
they are open to injury; and they have there, too, a com- 
merce which must be protected... This can only be done by 
possessing a respectable body of citizens, seamen, ang of! 
artists, and establishments in readiness for ship-building. 
© Ef particular nations grasp at undue shores, and, more, 
especially, if they seize on the means of the United Statés 


: passed giving 
an 


| necessary facts to attain a proper result on which, 
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to convert them for aliment of their own strength, and with- 
draw them entirely from the eupport of those to whom they 
helong, defensive and protective measures become necessary 


| on the part of the nation whose marine resources are thus 


invaded; or it will be disarmed of its defense; its produc- 
tions wil) lie at the mercy of the nation which has possessed 
itself exclusively of the means of carrying them; and its 
politics may be influenced by those who command its com- 
merce. e : 

“The carriage of our commodities, if once pstablished 
in another channel, cannot be resumed in the moment we 
may desire. If we lose the seamen and artisans, whom it 
now occupies, we lose the prenent means of marine de- 
fense, and time will be requisite to raise up others, when dis- 
grace or losses shali bring to our feelings the errorof having 
abandoned them. The material of maintaining our due 
share of navigation answers in abundance; and as to the 
mode of using them, WE HAVE ONLY TO ADOPT THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THOSE WHO PUT US ON THE DEFENSIVE; OR 
OTHERS EQUIVALENT OR BETTER FITTED TO OUR CIRCUM- 
STANCES.”? 


Now, sir, I need not say that I want no better 
authority than I have quoted; but I know I can 
make no stronger argument in favor of the protec- 
tion we advocate than Mr. Jefferson has made. 
Those modern political economists who say the. 
whole duty of this Government is discharged by 
standing still, and only defending the person of the 
citizen, forget that the pursuits are also of the high- 
est importance—for you take away my life when 
you.take away the means by which I live. 

There is another acknowledged principle of gov- 


“ernmental duty which supports this application. 
` It is that of protecting.and ‘fo t 
., of pursuits or inventions which promise to be of 


fostering the infancy. 


national importance. Such is the principle upon 


© which Jackson, and Calhoun, and other republi- 


can statesmen defended a tariff for protection 
merely, at the commencement of our manufactures. 


. The policy of affording aid to individuals and pur- 
- gaita when likely to conduce to the common Cee 


fense, was established with the Government, and 
has never been abandoned. In 1789 a law was 
bounties to those engaged in our 
fisheries, bounties on that branch of our in-' 
dustry are still continued, because these fisheries. 
are nurseries—schools.for seamen who will bethe 
mililia. of the ocean to defend us in case of a war. 
Our whole coasting trade is in our own hands, and 
under the céntrol of our citizens by express laws, 
Not a bale of eottoris carried from Charleston to 


. New York, or a yard of. calico from Boston to 


New Orleans except in-American ships; the pro- 
hibition ig entire and absolute. It was upon the 
same principle that Congress, in 1845, made. an 
appropriation of $30,000 towards constructing a 
telegraphic line on-whieh to -test the great inven». 
tion of the age—that:.of our. illustrious country- 
man, Professor Merst. ‘The instances in which 
they have been meade are innumerable, and I only 
refer to them to show, that whenever any new 
invention or discovery-is likely to contribute to the 
national wealth or defense, that Congress. has the 
power, and exercises. it, too, of aiding. in the de- 
velopment of the infant enterprise. - Fhat. ocean 


i| steamers suitable at once to the purposes of com- 
! merce and of war ‘are: of this character, [ think 


will not be disputed... 2 = : 
1 desire now to say afew- words in relation to 


; the amount of this appropriation. It seems large’ 
| indeed it appears extravagant; but how are we 


to determine the amount? It is impossible for us’ 
individually to examine into all the items of each 
appropriation. The Postmaster General and Sec-: 


l| retary of the Navy have each recommended in- 
| creased compensation. Two committees, one of 
this House, the: Ways:and: M eane, and the Post: 


Office Committee.of the Senate, who have had’ 


; ample opportunities: to-.aequire all the necessary- 
informat on, and who have thoroughly examined: 


the whole subject, have reported to us the amount 
contained in the Senate’s amendment as necese 


i: sary to carry on this enterprise. A majority of, 


the Committee on Finance, in the Senate, have 
also made a similar report, J ask whether we- 
are to act differently upon this subject from what: 
we do upon all others; or whether we are to rely 


|| upon the report of those who have had all the: 


means of information within their reach, and who, 
after a full investigation, say this amount of money 
is sufficient—barely sufficient; that this company,, 
in endeavorin faithfully to execute their contracts. 
have already lost about $500,000? Or whether we. 
are to take our own opinions, without. having the, 


ai 


to found them? i ae oat t 
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For my own part I shall place the responsibility | 


: 3 = ith African slaver 
the amount where it belongs—upoù the Ad- || open field you need have no fears for the result— || wit i 
m who ought to have told us definitely | ut will be one for which neither we or any child of |' tions of policy whieh 


how much was needed, and the committeeg who 
have investigated the subject and made their re- 
ports. I shall therefore vote for the amount as 
reported, relying upon the provision it contains 
ot stopping the pay, by giving six months notice. 
If this amount is too large, I have no doubt the 
next Administration will recommend the termina- 
tion of the contract by giving the requisite notice. 
If, however, itis true, as reported to us Ly Captain 
Skiddy, that by building these ships in the man- 
ner prescribed, they have cost $200,000 more than 
would have finished them suitably for the pur- 
poses of the owners—if by serving the Govern- 
ment in carrying this mail—if by fitting up shops 
for the manufacture of new machinery which 
could not be made on this continent before— 
if by instructing men in the use of this machinery 
and providing for us engineers who will be in- 
dispensable to the defense of the nation in case 
of a war, they have sustained heavy losses, | 
am for reimbursing them for this expenditure. 
Having undertaken this at the request of the Presi- 
dent and Congress, I regard the public faith 


ledged to this subject. The laborer is worthy of || now we are waging yet another for commercial, . 


is hire, whether that labor be foran individual or 
the Government, and no honorable man will take 
advantage of the honest efforts of another to com- 
plete a losing contract. And I trust this Govern- 
ment will not now set the bad example, particularly 


in the case of an untried experiment, where no | 


one could make any rational calculation as to the 
actual cost of the enterprise. 

But we have been told by gentlemen, “ We ac- 
knowledge the power of Congress, and the duty 
of the Government in this matter; but why not 
put up this contract for carrying the mail to a fair 
competition, by letting it to the lowest bidder?” 
The answer to this question is very simple. It 
consists in the statement of an undisputed fact, 
which is: There are no other steamers now built of 
sufficient tonnage, speed, and strength, to compete 
with the Cunard line; and such ‘baie Amiot be 
constructed in a month or a single season, and we 
mast provide at this time for the immediate and 


continued transportation of this mail. I would vote ` 
to-day for a proposition to give this business to | 


the lowest bidder, if we had any other line of suf- 
ficient ability to conduct it successfully. I will do 
more; I will vote for a law directing the Post- 


master General to advertise now for proposals for || American Congress is alive to American inter- | 0 
carrying this mail in American steamers, from the `; 
3ist day af December, 1854, when this contract ‘ 


may be terminated, and provide by the law that it 
shall be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, 
who can give security for the performance of hia 
contract, But in the mean time, and until other 


ships are ready, I am for sustaining those we have, 


maintaining our naval marine, 


i and continuing this 
mail transportation. 


! 
4 


But there is another consideration, which has | 
been incidentally adverted to, and which, in a case | 


of expediency merely, would be decisive of my || 
action. It is, that this is a great national question, f 


t result in In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


an American enterprise—which canno 
failure without national dishonor and disaster— 
but in which success is the triumph of American 
skill and American commerce. 


lines, the Collins and the Cunard, are the repre- ; 
sentatives on the ocean of the two great commer- | 
cial Powers of the globe; and that, thus far, the | 
victory is with us. Knowing the American people | 


—having felt the beating of the popular heart on 

this subject, I hear them repeat their motto— 
“There’s no such word as fail.” 

And though gentlemen ma 


nate it a “ boat race,” it is a race in which he who 
first reaches the goal wins the great prize, invalu- 


able to a nation, of maritime supremacy—a contest , 


in which the combatants are struggling for the do- 
Minton of the seas—the commerce of the world. 
In sailing vessels, 
little yacht America, we have left our envious rival 
in the rear, England has now, by immense grants 
of money, endeavored by steamers to secure what 
whe had before lost; and itis for us to say whether 
we are willing to withdraw all support from our 
own citizens, and abandon the contest when vic- 
tory is withiñ our grasp, or by a statesmanlike 
and liberal policy, place them on an equality where 


That these two ; 


from our noble packets to the | 


i 
t 


| 


they can enjoy a fair competition. For with an 


' ours will ever blush. 


But I am asked, What is to be made by this — 
race? I reply, what are you to make by erecting 

onder towering pyramid to the memory of the 
Father of his Country? What are you to make 
by the beautiful paintings and designs commem- 
orative of the prominent historical events in our 
national existence, with which you are decorating 


this Hall, the rotunda, and public buildings? . 


What are you to make by preserving the linea- 
ments of your heroes and statesmen, or any mon- 
uments of art? A name! Yes, sir, I repeat it, by 
all these you add to your national glory and na- 
tional character, ad make for your country a 
name among the Powers of the earth. And as in 
an individual a good name is worth living, suffer- 
ing, toiling, and, if it need be, dying for, so national 
glory, being but the evidence of the advancement 
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| this country for the last fifteen years in connection 
sto be paramount to all ques- 
have hitherto divided the two 
arties in this country. I concurred, sir, most fully 
in that declaration. It had the approbation of my 
' judgment, and I shall adhere to it with fidelity, 
That organization declared that it would support 
gentlemen of aly politcal party, in any part of 
‘this Republic, in the North as well as the South, 
who concurred with thêm in opinion upon these 
great and vital questions. 

After this long agitation of fifteen years, my 
constituents desire repose, security, and an end to 
this sectional strife, and they intend to get it, if it 

| can be had by any action of theirs upon the presi- 
dential election. 

In conformity with these views of alocal, though 

i not a sectional organization, during the last ses- 
sion of Congress many gentlemen of this House, 
and many gentlemen of the other branch of Con- 
gress, representing both Northern and Southern 


of its people, should be the effort of its sons—the , States, aided by that illustrious statesman whom 
end and ambition ef its statesmen. We have al- | we have here so recently had to deplore the loss 
ready had two wars with England, the first upon `i of, declared that they would support no man for 
|, the land for national existence, the second upon President of the United States who was not 
ii the land and sea for commercial existence, and |. known to be in favor of the acts of the last session 
of Congress known as the compromise, and to 


‘| industrial, and naval supremacy; and the struggle 
' to attain it is not confined to any class, but it is a 
contest in which our manufacturers, our artisans, 
and our producers are engaged for the markets of 
| the world; and others may do as they please, but 
in this, the third war with England, I am on the 
i, side of my country. 
: _ Mr. BOCOCK. Has the war been regularly 
', declared ? 


Mr. DEAN. Yes, sir, the war has been reg- : 


ularly declared, or rather, it exists by the act of 
England, for the power of the British Govern- 
ment is, and for years has been, devoted to the 
maintenance of this Cunard line. 

But to return: If in this contest we do our duty, 
the result of this appropriation will be felt across 
the Atlantic. While it will be heard with fear at 


discountenance all further agitation upon the sub- 
ject of slavery. I approved of that pledge, too, 
sometimes called in derision by its opponents, 
‘©The Mutual Insurance Company.” I say'I ap- 
proved of that pledge, and I intend to adhere to 
Italso, with fidelity. It isthe key, sir, to my pres- 
ent position, and to my future action with refer- 
ence to this presidential election. i 

There are some facts connected with the election 
of the Chief Magistrate of this Union that deserve 
to be noted, and deeply considered by the Amer- 
ican people. That article of the Constitution 
which provides for this election has already been 
practically subverted. Within the first fifteen 
years of this Government, it became necessary to 
amend it. It was amended. The Government 
went on, from 1789 to 1832, with an apparent, 


St. James, it will be received with exultation by , and, to a great extent, a real conformity to these 
every American abroad. It will infuse into the .. constitutional provisions. But from 1832 to this 
bosoms of our hardy mariners new confidence in moment, on account of causes to which I will ad- 
the action of the Government, and will tell them — vert, all real control over the election of the Chief 
wherever they may wander—under whatever sky : Magistrate of this country has been taken out 
., they sail, there is here an eye that is watching for | of the hands of the people, and placed im that of 
i: their welfare,an arm strong enough to guard i| political juntos, calling themselves National Con- 
| them, and a will ready to defend them; that the | ventions. If the present be the best policy, it 


‘j agreeable one to me. 


i 
, - | 
y sneeringly denomi- | 


ij this House, and 


ests, and actuated by American feeling. And 
though the English sailor, his country van- 
quished in the contest, may cease to sing ‘Rule 
| Britania,” yet our noble seamen will every where 
exclaim— 


! 4t Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey ovr EMPIRE and bebold our home. ?? 
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state of the Union, and having under consideration the 
Deficiency Bill— f 


Mr. TOOMBS said: 


Mr. Cuatrman: It is my purpose to offer to ` 
; this House, and through thea to t 


j 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
i 


presidential election. 


are dry and uninteresting. They become import- ` 
ant only in reference to their connection with . 
that great event. I bring to this disagreeable duty, | 
| sir, no resentments, 
pointments. I do not flatter m 
agree in the views which I am 


i i about to submit 
with any considerable 


portion of the gentlemen of 


ber elsewhere. ; Therefore, there is but one mo- | 
tive that could induce me to submit these consid- 
erations to the country;—that motive is public 


duty. i 
The political organization with which I have 


acted forthe last two years have'declared the final ` 
settlement of the questions which have agitated ° 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the ‘| 


; : he country, `; 
i| some considerations touching the approaching 

The task, sir, is not an- 
The facts and the details : 


no antipathies, no disap- i 
yself that I shall || 


probably with not a great num- || 


ht to be regulated by law. If it be a wise, 
i aed safe, and proper mode of selecting the Chief 
Magistrate of this great Republic, that each po- 
: litical party should meef in convention, and pre- 
sent each one person to the American people, and, 
from those thus selected, the President should be 
| chosen, then, I say, the Constitution ought to be 
. amended, and the details of the plan should be 
|: regulated by law, sa that we should have some 
, security that the President should be a real repre- 
| sentative, if not of the country, at léast ofa party. 
; You have no such security now. ` And I appre- 
| hend, if this plan for the amendment of the Con- 
| stitution, and the election of the President, was 
|! submitted to the American people, it would find 
|: but few advocates, even among the most sturd 
|. friends of ‘‘ regular nominations,” Yet we stand, 
' sir, practically, this day, upon that very basis. 
It is a great fact in our political history, the fact 
itself, and the means by which it has been pro- 
duced, the instrumentalities which have been used, 
and the objects for which it has been accomplished, 
its effects upon our system of government, all de- 
‘ mand the earnest consideration of the people. 
The Constitution provides, that ‘each State 
‘shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
_ ‘thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal 
; ‘to the whole number of Senators and Represent- 
| ‘atives to which the State may be entitled in the 
t Congress,” whose duty it shall be to vote for 
| some citizen for the Presidency of the United Statess 


i! and in the event that no person should geta ma- 


| jority of such electors, then the House of Repre- 
reigning voting by States, shall elect the Presi- 
, dent. ; 
| . The framers of the Constitution intended these 
| electors to have a real discretion. They were in- 
tended to be agents of the people, and not the 
‘ machines of conventions. So much of the plan 
: as looked to any discretion in the electors failed at 
once, but the power which the electors lost fell 
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into the hands of its rightful owners—the people. and exercise a dangerous control over the legisla- 


With this modification, the constitutional plan was 


i tive body. 


steadily and successfully pursued, unaided and | 


uncontrolled, except by the lawful agents of the 
people, from the inning of the Government 
until 1336. Under this aystem the presidential 
chair was filled by ripe statesmen and tried patri- 
ota, lt necessarily resulted, from the mode of 
selection, that all were excluded from the compe- 


Rtion, except those who had great experience in | 


public attairs, and who had distinguished them- 
selves, and commended themselves to the people 
by virtue, wisdom, and patriotic services to the 
country. Such men had no need of hired biogra- 
phers and venal letter-writers to inform the people 
who they were, and what were their opinions on 
pobli questions. 
etters to the public, cunningly contrived to mys- 
tify what they pretended to elucidate. This sys- 
tem promoted the public welfare, and under it we 
w great, and prosperous, and happy. Butit 
id not seit that class of people who prefer their 
own to the public interest. These were the in- 
ventors and architects of National Conventions. 
They were contrivances to secure the popular sup- 
port to those who had not and were not en- 
tiled to popular confidence. The power of asso- 
ciation was invoked to subjugate fee individual 
opinion. What has been the result? The ancient 
republican mode of selection gave you Washing- 
ton. the elder Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe. the younger Adams, and Jackson; all marked 
men; all tried men; men who had been identified 
with the great actions and ideas of their times—all 
of them identified with the civil, and three of them 
with both the civil and military history of the 
country; and who had illustrated, in their lives, 
their fitness for the highest trust in the Republic 
before it was conferred upon them. 

What are the fruits of your Nationat Conven- 
tions? What have the people gained by trans- 
ferring their power over this subject to these 
juntos? They have brought you a Van Buren— 

ave brought you a Harrison, a Polk, and a 
General Taylor. ‘Look upon this picture and 
upon that,” and let the American people determ- 
ine which, by its fruits—which mode commends 
itself most to the approbation of this great coun- 
try. I mean no disparagement to any of these 
con All of them but one have paid the last 

ebt of nature, and gone to their long account, 
and the one who yet survives, unfortunately for 
himself, has survived his reputation. Then we 


cannot be said to have gained anything by a de- - 


parture from the ancient mode of selection. The 
question ta becoming one of greater, of stiil greater 
importance every day. With the enlargement of 
the Republic, with the increase of expenditure, 
this Executive power now promises to overshadow 
al the rest, and in trath it was to be expected. 

That problem has never yet been solved, in this 
or any. other country, which proposes to make 
an Executive strong enough to be useful, yet 
weak enough to be safe. 

Impotence or omnipotence seems to be its inev- 
itable destiny. England alone, of all frodern na- 
tions, seems to have learned and profited by this 
great lesson. 
tice under her constitution is at variance with its 
theory. The practical result of her theory seems 


They needed no interpreters of ` 


: sented in the first conventions of either party. .' 
My own State had no representatives in any na- j 


to be that ‘the King reigns but does not govern.” ' 


With us the Executive department is increasing 
in power, in patronage, and in influence, and has 


already become dangerous to the other depart- : 


ments of the Government, and therefore it be- 
comes a matter of the highest importance to the 


fi le of thi untry to watch closely the ` 
hanks end the Kp planes: t 7 - character for himself, received the vote of the 


In 1836, it became important to : 


means and the appliances by whieh it is filled. 
This great i, dancerous power should be held 
under the stern and watchful subjection of the 
popular will. It should not be intrusted to the 
disposition of party conventions. All 
chinery—all irregular organizations, which are un- 


known to the Constitution, and are regulated by | 


lawe which seek to control or dispose of it, are dan- 
gerous to public liberty, and should be treated as 
usurpers of popular rights. 

These conventions, although not elected by the 
people, nor recognized by them, not responsible 
to them, yet by reason of the unresisted exercise 
of the meh to nominate the Executive of this na- 


tion, have already become a real power in the State, i| 1848, nearly universal. 


New Serres—No. 52. 


arty ma- ; 


Happily for her liberties, the prac- ` 


I have seen, during this session of 
Congress, the members of a great and triumphant 
party, holding a majority of fifty in this House, 


coming here through constitutional and legal elec- |’ 
tion, with the right to speak for their constituents 
on all questions affecting their political welfare,» 


succumb to these organizations, and say, ‘* We 


do not choose to declare the principles by which | 


our own party shall be governed, because it 
would be usurping the rights of the National 
Convention.” 
powers and abandoned their own duty. They 
are false toa high trust, and sanction a usurpa- 
tion whenever they utter such sentiments. They 
are the constitutional Representatives of the peo- 
ple of this country, and itis their right and their 
duty to declare for themselves the principles of 
their political action. Do you ask me why is 
this? The reason is obvious: they are sent here 
by and through these conventions, and not by the 
people; they do but obey their masters. This 
system has never produced and can never pro- 
duce statesmen. In other times, when public 
men were sent to the councils of the country b 

the people and because of their virtue and intelli- 
gence and fitness for public service, they built up 
for themselves honorable fame, and did the State 
some service. They served the people and were 


' sustained by the people. In those days there 


were giants, but the race is nearly extinct. 

There is now a machinery standing between the 
Representative and the people which palsies him, 
which prevents the free utterance of his own opin- 
ions, which compels him to square himself by the 
declarations that accident, or caprice, or interest 
may cause these conventions to utter for his guid- 
ance. Obedience to them is infidelity to popular 
rights. 
and the people who sent me here, or to lay down 


They have ignored their own |; 


i 
l 
| 


| 


ii 
1 
i 


1 
1 
i 
1 


I allow none such to stand between me 


principles for my action. The obligation is im- - 


posed on me by the Constitution. I will not dis- 


qualify myself for its faithful discharge. 


I have | 


before observed, this system has produced none ` 


tinguished in their country’s and in the world’s 


_ of those illustrious men who have become so dis- ` 


history; none of those great political lights which - 
'; to the three candidates having the highest number 


have shown so brilliantly on this Western Conti- 
nent for nearly a half century. 
them have departed from us. 

place of the distinguished Carolinian? 
the handiwork of God himself, and of the people, 


ho is to take the 


‘not of party machinery. Who is to fill the place 


of thegreat Kentuckian? Who of the other great 
names of other days who yet linger among us? 
When worthily filled it will not be by these nurse- 
ries of faction. They have no need of such men. 
Their work requires another description of work- 
men; and he is not wise, he does not truly appre- 
ciate the best interests of his country, who does 
not put his foot upon them now and forever. 


Nearly all of :: 


He was! 


In 1836, these conventions had not much of pub- ' 


lic favor. Many of the States were not repre- 


tional convention until 1844; and it had a repre- 
sentation in the conventions of 1848. I believe 
there were three sets of delegates from that State 
in the recent conventions; but those who are ac- 


| many portions of this Republic were disinclined to 
jj trust these conventions. They stood out until the 
|| Wire-pullers produced a seeming necessity for 
| their coöperation. This seeming necessity was 
based upon the known fact, that when they had 
spoken, there was not one man in one hundred 
who would dare to stand up and give free utter- 
ance to his own opinions; who would not say: 
“ | must conform to the party. I must elect as 
Chief Magistrate of this Union a man who, in 
my judgment, is not qualified for that high trust. 
I must support combinations which I believe to 
be injurious to my country, or I shall lose caste 
with my party.” I would persuade such men 
to-day, that the path of duty is the path of safety; 
that country will gain what party loses, by the 
untrammeled exercise of their own judgments, 
and by making the ballot-box speak their own, 
and not another’s will. I have beird the same 
' sentiments uttered upon this floor, and gentlemen 
reproaching one another, when questions came 
up for their consideration and action, with having 
violated the platform of their party. Better vio- 
| late that than your judgment, and your con- 
science, and your duty to the country. Rouse 
| ourselves from any such degrading servitude. 
; Your enemy is feeble, despised, disgraced in the 
| eyes of the people—you have only to resist him, 
and he will flee from you. 
| _ With this opinion of these organizations, with 
' this judgment of their effects and tendencies, they 
| cannot prescribe a rule of political action for me. 
! They would affect my conduct to some extent. I 
would yield much to overthrow them. Iam ready 
to-day to unite with the free people of any por- 
tion of the Republic in their efforts to rescue their 
own rights from the hands of those who have 
usurped them, and to resume their ancient privi- 
leges, and among them the high one of designa- 
ting for themselves who shall rule over them. 
Party success being the life-blood of these organ- 
izations, they must and will, whenever it is neces- 
sary, Sacrifice both men and principles to its at- 
tainment. Their history proves them true to this 
necessity, if to nothing else. When the Presi- 
dential election devolves upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Constitution restricts its choice 


of votes in the electoral college, and thus the pop- 
| ular will still remains the controlling element in 
| the election. These conventions being under no 
such restraints, we have seen them make a candi- 
date to suit themselves, instead of selecting one 
from the number of those designated by any por- 

| tion of the people. Success demands that all fac- 
| tions of the coalition shall be pacified, the god of 
party harmony will accept none but noble vic- 
| tims—thus great public services become bar- 
riers instead of passports to public honors, and to 
have done nothing worthy of the Presidency is 
the surest means of obtaining it. The Republic 
must content itself with dispensing with the ser- 
vices of its most eminent and worthy citizens in 
this office, or with national conventions. Their 
action is not less fatal to principles than to patriots. 
A moment’s examination into the discordant 


' materials which compose these conventions will 


of any sort. 


quainted with the circumstances of their appoint- _ y ( 
© with pompous certainty, political axioms which 


ment must be well aware that all three together 


did not represent any considerable portion of the | 


people of Georgia. 


Georgia, from the Revolution down to 1836, |: 


never had two tickets for the Presidency. Some 
distinguished republican, who had served his 
country long and faithfully, and had built up a 


whole people. c 
runa man whom the people did not want, who 
had not built up a name that commended itself to 


' the American people; who had no hold upon their 


: ever met in this country. 
purchased by the Demo- `; 


cratic party. Theretribution in 1840 was as over- |, 


affections. It was, therefore, necessary to get a 


very object was to defeat the popular will. 
That was the first national party convention that 
t was successful, but 


the success was dearl 


whelming as it was just. In 1840, the represent- 


ation became rather more general; in 1844 and ; 


In 1852, the people of 


| 
j 


i demonstrate their unfitness to maintain principles 
They neither devolop new truths, 
nor correct old errors. They usually announce, 
‘nobody denies, and mystify with cunningly-con- 
; trived phrases controverted points of public policy. 
Truth is sacrificed to harmony. These combina- 
_tions are in no just sense of that term parties. 
| They do not combine to maintain any principles, 
: neither to carry out a right policy or to resist a 


‘| wrong policy. They are therefore coalitions ‘*with- 


out principles and without policy, held together by 
the cohesive properties of the public plunder.” 


:. Thus constituted, they can pull down, but cannot 


party conformity by means of Baltimore machine- | 
ry. Its 


. build up systems. They may acquire place, but 
i: cannot hold it. They can combine for mischief, 
but not for good. hoy can get place, but not 
power. Hence the peop e, from the origin of thie 
: system to this day, though they have supported the 
< successful candidate, have almost uniformly been 
, opposed to the President. This is a curious and 
instructive fact. Van Buren was elected in 1836; 
i| was not supported in office by the country, and 
was ignominiously driven out in 1840. Harrison 
was elected in 1840, and his party was driven out 


| 
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in 1844, by Mr. Polk, whose party in turn were | 
defeated in 1848. Thus each coalition in its turn, i 
has answered the ends of its creation, The poil i 
have not only been regularly distributed, but have 
been greatly augmented to meet the increasing de- | 
mand. The coalition gets an almoner of public | 
wealth to political mendicants; the people get the | 
privilege of replenishing the waste. Shame on 
them for thus betraying so noble a trust! . 

There was something more tolerable in the vic- 
torious legions who had subdued the barbarians, 
and defended the Empire from internal insurrec- 
tion and foreign invasion, usurping the power to 
dispose of theimperial purple. They were atleast 
able ‘to wear what they had won,” and were 
probably more worthy to rule than the imbecile 
and timid hero, whose privileges and rights they 
usurped. . 

But I must pass on from this branch of the sub- 
ject, and hasten to a brief examination of the con- 
stituent elements, and the action of the two late 
conventions. The Democratic Convention as- 
sembled first. The prospect was not favorable to 
its unity or harmony; the preservation of either 
was impossible, except upon the principles I have |, 
already explained. The political convulsions |, 
which raged so violently since its previous ses- | 
sion had divided it into three parts. One por- ; 
tion had wandered off to Buffalo, and struggled 
lustily to bring the great Democratic family into 
disrepute in the North, by charging it with betray- | 
ing it tothe South. Another portion wandered ; 
off to Nashville, and battled against it under the |! 

retense that it had betrayed the South to the ji 
North. And yet another portion, which em- |: 
braced the majority of the party in Congress, |, 
stood firmly by the compromise measures, and j 
voted for their passage. Thetwo sectional wings | 
of this party stood in extreme opposition—an i 
agreement between them in principle was impos- 
sible. The Southern wing had denounced every 
public man North, Whig and Democratic, as ` 
unworthy of Southern support. The Southern 
men who supported the compromise measures 
were equally denounced by them. The Northern 
wing separated themselves from the organization . 
upon what they called great questions of “ human 
liberty.” The condition of success was, that . 
Birnam wood should be brought to Dunsinane— 
this moral miracle must be performed. It was . 
done. ‘The huge magnet of patronage was waved 
over the disaffected regions, and by its power of ' 
attraction, Buffalo and Nashville were brought 
in council together at Baltimore. Free-Soilers 
and Hunkers, Secessionists and Union men, com- ` 
promise and anti-compromise men—all shades 
of opinion gathered together under the power || 
of Democrats to select a candidate for the Pres- 
idency. The result of their labors was better || 
than could have been fairly expected. It is true |j 
they threw overboard all those statesmen to whom || 
public expectation and the public mind had been | 
directed, and selected a candidate of their own; i! 
but the candidate selected is a fair exponent of the || 
compromise element of the Convention. From |; 
my small knowledge of his history, I take him to | 
be capable, honest, and faithful to the Consti- |: 
tution, and an early, consistent, and energetic op- |: 
ponent of anti-slavery fanaticism in all its forms, 
and a firm and decided friend of the compromise. |; 
Hie associate on the ticket is entitled to equal 
commendation. 

The resolutions which were adopted by this 
body were numerous, and not creditable even to | 
them. I took occasion, about four years ago, to ` 
review some of the most important of them, to | 
which I refer for a fuller understanding of my 
opinions thereon. But the Convention did, fully » 
and fairly, indorse and pledge themselves to abide -| 
by and adhere to the adjustment measures. The | 
Southern-Rights division of the Convention sur- | 
rendered fully, ifnot gracefully. The alleged reason |. 
for the act was, that it was done in obedience to | 
the voice of the people of the South. The reason | 
was not discreditable, if sincere. The Free-Soil i 
division surrendered in sullen silence, and nota 
blow was struck by either of these divisions in | 
defense of its peculiar tenets. 

The compromise resolation which was adopted 
meets the question fully; the candidates nominated 
have put themselves ully, plainly, and distinctly |: 
upon it, Therefore the requisition of the Union 


i 


_ this class is neither numerous nor formidable. The 


-, triumph, and a triumph fatal to the principles of ` 
Unies Whigs, both North and South. The | ] 
| era, but, J admit, reluctant supporters, of the com- 


|: when it passed the House. 


‘ cooled the ardor of the Scott Free-Soil Whigs; 


' to the count 
' had indorsed the compromise. 
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party of Georgia is fully complied with, and these | 
candidates are open to the support of the members i 
of that party, without any surrender ofits prin- |; 
ciples. ! 
T is true there were many in that Conven- 
tion who had uniformly opposed the compromise : 
heretofore, and some who do now oppose it; but 


compromise division of the party succeeded, both 
in its principles and its candidates. Theirtriumph | 
was complete, and promises to be enduring. 
It is deeply to he regretted that the same result : 
did not happen in the Whig Convention. There 


were but two grand divisions in the latter body— 


the friends and enemies of the compromise meas- 
ures. The former were divided between Mr. 
Fillmore and Mr. Webster, and the latter concen- 
trated on General Scott. The result of their 
labora was, that the compromise was adopted, 
and General Scott was nominated. The Free- 
Soil Whigs of the North have complete control of 
the Whig organization in all of the non-slave- 
holding States, and Scott’s success will be their 


the 
Whigs who supported General Scott for the nom- | 
ination were the men who had been most active, 
by speech and pen, from the beginning of this ex- 
citement, in promoting sectional strife and discord. 
The men who stood here in 1850, were, from 
the beginning to the end of this great slavery agi- 
tation, opposing the settlement of it, and are, to 
this very hour, deadly hostile to the principles 
upon which it was made. In their party conven- 
tions at home, throughout the whole North, 
during the last year, not one of them, to my 
knowledge, has conformed to those principles. 
In their elections last year, in the two great States | 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania, that party run candi- : 
dates who were known to be averse to them. |; 
Ohio ran one, who voted against them in this | 
House, who voted against them in the Baltimore | 
Convention, and who, I believe, isnow-chairman | 
ef the Whig General Committee of the United | 

tates. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Will the gentle: ' 
man allow me to ask hima question? I desire to 
know if the gentleman did not himself vote against 
a portion of that series of measures? 

Mr. TOOMBS. I did. I voted against the 
bill admitting California into the Union. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Did not the gentleman 
also vote against that abolishing the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia? 


i 
f 
| 


gentleman the full benefit of his question. I should 
have voted against that bill if I had been here : 


that time. 

(Cries of ** Go on!” “Go on!’ 

In Pennsylvania, the candidate of that party | 
was a gentleman who was known to be decidedly 
hostile to these measures. At both conventions |! 
which nominated these two gentlemen, General |. 
Scott was nominated for the Presidency, and the | 
candidates had the full benefit of the association. 
These elections resulted disastrously to the Scott 
candidates and interest. These results somewhat 


t 


and at the opening of this session it was announced 
that a Whig Congressional caucus || 
It was very soon |! 
ascertained, though, that no friend of General iH 
Scott could be found among its supporters. The ` 
anaes was soon tested in the House; the test |. 


isclosed the Scott Whigs where they had always | 


. been—against the compromise; there were buti 


twelve Northern Whigs who voted for it; and I 
believe all of them are to be found among the ,, 
friends of Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster—na- | 
tional Whigs—who have upon all occasions since | 
their passage avowed their determination to ac- 
cept these measures as a peace-offering, without i| 
reference to their votes upon them. This was all || 
we asked. if 
We do not wish to go behind the passage of | 
these measures for objections to publicmen. We | 
were willing that this settlement should stand as a |i 
pacification—what we approved, and what we did 


sake of giving tranquillity, repose, peace to the :' 
country, and al} sections of the country. Wei 


: among the friends of General Scott. 


I was not here at ;: fr 
i: sion. 
ji of that measure, North and South, to oppose and 


were willing that this adjustment should be con- 
sidered an act of amnesty for past differences of 
opinion upon the general question of slavery, and 
to support, in good faith, any and all who were 
ready to stand by and maintain it. There are 
many in this House who voted against some, and 
even all of these measures, but who are still will- 


‘ ing to stand upon that ground, and who do stand 


there; who had appare them as, in their judg- 
ment, injurious to the rights of their own sections 


' of country, but, for the sake of the pence and 


quiet of the Republic, and, inasmuch as they were 
acquiesced in by alarge majority of the American 
people, North and South, they accept and maintain 
them. I honor them for it. But I find none such 
They have 
endeavored, in every way, to stifle those princi- 
ples when presented, and they endeavored to pre- 
vent their affirmance whenever and wherever they 
could. To prevent their affirmance, both Northern 
and Southern supporters of General Scott made 
speeches on this floor, advocating the policy of 
going into the next presidential election without 


i the enunciation of any principles whatever. Some 


gentlemen from the South, who had been support- 


': promise, were willing to accept General Scott 


without any pledge of his fidelity to these great 
principles, while they knew his friends were op- 
posed to them. But the voice which came up from 
the people, even through the imperfect medium of 
the delegates to their convention, compelled them 
to pause, to tremble, to yield. They did wisely 
to heed that voice in demanding the resolutions; 


' but they wilt hear its thundersagain, for not heed- 


ing it, and giving it true utterance in the selection 
of the candidate; they will not, they ought not, to 
submit to have their principles put into the keeping 
of their enemies. They will demand principles and 
men, and make that demand effectual at the ballot- 
box in November. 

The friends of the compromise demanded no 
sectional candidate. They were content to accept 
the present Chief Magistrate, whose name and 
fame have been identified with these measures. 
They were willing to accept the great New Eng- 
land statesman, notwithstanding their many points 
of disagreement with him in the past. He had 
thrown the weight of his mighty intellect into the 
scales of concord, in the darkest and most perilous 
hour of the conflict; and Southern compromise 
Whigs, at least, would have struggled with pride 
and energy to have seen the greatest intellect of 


, the age' preside over and direct the affairs of the 
Mr. TOOMBS. I did not; but I will give the ` 


arara Republicin the world. These men were 
efeated in the Convention by the enemies of the 
compromise measures, because they were its 
friends. This was- the true reason of their exclu- 
And it is a sufficient reason for the friends 


defeat this nomination. My action shall respond 
to my convictions; 

Shall we select between these two candidates? 
My preference would be for some citizen known 
to the people for his public services in civil life— 


|, Some citizen Gisconnected from these organizations 
| —some citizen devoted to his country, and not to 
l, faction—one whose wisdom and virtue have been 
;| tested by experience in public affairs. If such a 


name shall be presented to the American people, 
without reference to results, E would give him my 
a ety 

will affirm the principle, and maintain the 
truth; and though I may-not be able to succeed 
against this combination, yet, though all else may 
be lost in such’ a contest, honor will be saved, 
duty will be performed, and a great principle will 
be asserted. We must leave the rest to time and 
truth. 

But what are the Union Whigs to do, if that 
contingeney does not happen? This question 
would not be at all embarrassing if the majority in 
the Convention which nominated General Scott 
had put him before the country on theirown prin- 
ciples. The difficulty arises from the fact that the 
resolutions passed by that body announce sound: 
principles—principles which we approve. I object 
to but one resolution in the series, and that one is 


i at least equal to, if not better, than the reso- 
; not approve. We were willing to do it for the | lution upon the same subject in the Democratic 


platform. I mean the one relating to internal im- 
provements. The Whig resolution asserts the 
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The P residency— Mr. Toombs. 


Ho. or Reps. 


constitutional power in the Government to make 
internal improvements, but restrains it within lim- 
ats, which, if honestly adhered to, would strip off 
most of the objections to it. The other platform 
denies the constitutional power to make such im- 
provements in a particular manner, and, in my | 
jodgment, in the very way in which it ought to | 
one. Therefore, upon this question, I prefer | 
the Whig to the Democratic resolution, though 
approving of neither. But while the compromise , 
resolution of the Whig party is all I desired, and | 
the other principles announced are in the main 
sound and republican, I have seen nothing in i 
the past history of the men who offer them to 
me, to afford me any reasonable security that 
these principles would be honestly: maintained. 
When I look to the record, when [ look to their 
votes, when i look to their individual action, | 
when I idok to the struggle through which we |: 
recently passed in relation to the most important | 
of these reselutions, I cannot believe these princi- |. 
ples will be safe in such hands. They are my | 
poa les, and I intend to maintain them now, || 
éreafter, and at all times—here, and wherever 


and would he carry them out in good faith. They 
heard no voice from him, sir; and it could not be 
brought out, and there was but one reason why it 
was not got. We were told that when he should 
obtain the nomination we should receive it. He , 
would not write letters to secure the nomination, 
but it would be fair, open sailing when it should be 
made. How has he answered those questions? 
«I accept the nomination with the resolutions an- 
nexed.” | take it cum onere. [Laughter.] There 
is not a single line in the whole letter which ex- 
presses his approval of the compromise, or com- | 
mits him to its faithfal maintenance. It does not 
require much writing fora man to say whether he `` 
likes the oe or whether he does not like it, 
and whether he would carry out its principles or | 
. not. But he took a great deal of writing to get 
around it. He says, I accept it. There is no 
declaration here that it should be the policy of his 
administration; but on the contrary, he says he i! 
does not intend “to reduce [his party] by pro- ; 
scription to exact conformity to” his principles, 
|| whatever they are. : il 
| Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, (interrupting.) 1 || 
desire to know of the gentleman from Georgia, | 
(Mr. Toomss,] inasmuch as he is assailing the let- | 
| ter of General Scott, whether he did not send a tele- i 
L A e i graphic dispatch to the State of Georgia, calling || 
his approval, or will bé maintained by him. Both ||.upon his friends there to. oppose the nomination, || 
parties having affirmed the compromise, it is im- '| before that letter of General Scott appeared ? | 
portant to examine how the candidates.ofeach | Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly, sir; I did. (Laugh- |, 
stand in relation to it. -- : ter.} My dear sir, I would give you my whole | 
The four candidates nominated by the two — history, if } had time. {Laughter.] I do not: 
parties have all answered, and lest { might be ' carry my principles in my pocket. { shall shun 
charged with being hypocritical, I will give the `, no question whenever I am asked; and no man 
answers in relation to the platforms of the par- | has ever to- hunt for my position in politics. I 
ties of all four. The fact we wish to know is, | deem it to be the high duty of every public man 
whether the candidates approve and will. main- i; to declare his sentiments, and my rule has been, 
tain the principles declared by their respective | that whoever is a voter has a right to my opinions, 
parties. Every party has the right to demand © and he can get-them whenever it suits his conve- 
this of its candidates, and without it no pa nience, This is what I understand to be the true 
man is under ‘the least obligation to sustain his , principle of representative Government, and I: 
party’s nominee. | ʻi would scorn to -represent men upon this floor, ' 
General Pierce says: |, or in the highest office in the world, by a conceal- 
‘*{ aceept the nemination upon the platform adopted by ` ment of my opinions upon questions of public `: 
the Convention, not because it is expected of me as a candi- | policy. ' , 
date, but because the principtes it embraces command the E I did not intend to support General Scott in any 


approbation of my judgment.” “a | > 7 
i Po Y Faes i ii event. I think him unfit for the office under any |. 
That is explicit. That is what Genéral Scott ; circumstances, and dangerous to the country, in 


ought te have done, especially as he was afraid of || 


: $ A : Cna | thehighestdegree, in his present position. Tamnow 
ane a pe kis anything before offering additonal reasons, furnished by himself, 


Lp 

rea -o ii-why he should not be elected to the office which |; 

pease leet the Convention meèts my he seeks. The reluctant members of the Conven- 

cordial approbation. It is national in all its parts, and I meat hoe soa wens T PES Dut 
am content not only ta stand upon it, but upon’ ali occa- |! are bound by the acti e r . > 

sions to defend it? Stes «ie T I wish to show them that this is not a sound prin- 

.. That is fair, open, and hpnest. These candi- |i ciple of party action, and that you have the right to 


I may be. . 

I dace already shown that General. Scott’s 
friends are not.to be trusted: with these principles, 
and he has given no assurance that they receive 


‘will be both able and willing. 


dates stand pledged to- the American people that || demand of your candidates to stand up to general 
they approve and will maintain these principles, || rules of honor and good faith. Whenever parties 
and they are both honorable men. We have || declare their principles, they have a right to have , 
from them ali the pledges we had a right to ex- || a candidate to carry them out. They have aright 
ct or demand, and their uniform action and dec- || to know whether. the candidate approves of those 
farations consistent therewith before as well as |! principles or not.’ If he says he will not, then | 
r ; | nobody is bound by the nomination. Those.are | 


after their nominations. ~ - 9 yi 1 
We then come to the Whigs. Mr. Graham, || my opinions of party nominations, 
General Scott has not done it. He has not de- 


the candidate for the Vice Presidency, says ‘“‘ he r : He n 
* cordially approves of the declarations made in the || clared his approbation of these principles in any . 
| part of this letter, but on the contrary, he has de- 


< resolutions,” and that, ‘should the people of the ter, [ ; 
* United States give their sanction to the nomina- || clared that principles shall make no difference, 
when it comes to the important business of be- 


‘ tions of the Baltimore Convention, so far as I Ant 
t shall be invested with authority, a faithful adher- |; coming the almoner of fifty millions of dollars of : 
the public money. 


“ence to those doctrines may be expected.” 
That is equally full, and explicit, and satisfactory. |! 
These men did not intend to conceal their opinions. | t f 
They did not take counsel of the enemies of their |; them, as Pierce and King and Graham have | 
principles, and their language needs no expound- || done. He is painfully obscure where it was his . 
l i ; duty to be plain, but sufficiently certain where ob- `. 
scurity would at least have been prudent. His 
additions to the platform are certainly not to my |; 
taste. He has put two additional planks to it. |: 
(Laughter.}. That is a little singular, as his || 
friends seemed so much apposed to this kind of | 
political structure. - General Scott is for enlarging 

and making the platform broad enough, not only 
for you and me, and this country, but also to cover - 


he agreed with those principles, and approved of | 


ing. ; 

But what does General Scott say? He said he | 
wrote no letters to secure the nomination. That |i 
is true. But he declined to write any because it | 
was conformable to the pelicy of those who sought 
to give it to him. [Laughter.] They wanted 
silence, and he gave it to them. e demanded to 
know his opinions upon those great questions of 
public policy which we intended to make para- 


| Georgia. sh f 
' nance or tolerate any sedition, disorder, faction, 


It was very easy for him to say whether or not 


` strict adherence to the principles of t 


them. He proposes to give ‘to all foreigners the 
‘ right of citizenship, who shall faithfully serve, in 
‘time of war, one year on board of our public 
‘ships, or in our land forces, regular or volunteer, 
‘on their receiving an honorable discharge.” 

I am opposed to that position, and I think he 


| will find the great body of the people are opposed 
e 


to it. I do not think he cares much about it, and 


. probably if he had not been trammeled by past 
‘errors, we might probably never have had the 


suggestion. This new mode of making citizens 
is liable to many and grave objections. 

There is a great question lying under it, and I 
wish I had time to consider it in all its bearings 


' before this House, and before the American peo- 


ple. The policy of this Government, from its 
beginning, has been, that the flag of this Re- 


: public shall be uenet and defended by American 
. citizens, those w 


o are citizens either by birth or 
naturalization, and none others; and J hope never 
to see the day when it will become necessary for 
this mighty nation to have that flag defended by 
anybody else. When you need mercenaries owin 

you no allegiance to fight your battles, you will 
be ready for a master, and you will soon find one. 
When you are not willing to defend yourselves, 
either from internal commotions or foreign aggres- 
sions—when you trust that flag to other hands 
than those of citizens, either native born or fully 
adopted, you betray the cause of liberty and your 
country. I want the flag of my country to be de- 
fended only by those who are entitled to demand 
and receive her protection. They are able to do 
it, they are willing to do it, and [ trust they ever 
Let those who 
come among us assume the obligations of citizen- 
ship voluntarily, according to the Constitution 
and laws; then they have an interest in that flag, 


„and have the right to join in its defense. It is a 


bad plan, if it agreed with the Constitution of your 

country, which is a matter of more than doubt. 
Ihave but afew moments more, and I shall 

riot Be able to review all of this letter of General 


' Scott. 


He has another plank in relation to the public 
lands. Well, this is a vexed question. I[tisa 
question I should have been gratified to have seen 
any great statesman attempt to solve—to resent 
me a system which would solve it wisely and 
well. But General Scott has not done so. He 


' has not undertaken to grapple with it. He wants 


it solved, so as to benefit actual settlers, and in- 


| jure nobody upon the face of the earth. That is 


safe, but it is not definite. Ido not know whether 
I agree with him or not. I cannot tell, until he 
shall have submitted some plan for effecting his 
object. 

There is another clause in General Scott’s let- 


‘| ter especially offensive to my own and the de- 


clared opinions of the great body of the people of 
He says: “I should neither counte- 


‘or resistance to the law or the Union, on any 
t pretext, in ay part of the land.” The State of 

eorgia has solemnly declared that she holds the 
Union secondary in importance ‘‘ to the rights and 
principles it was designed to perpetuate,” and has 


: pointed out certain principles settled by the com- 


promise, for the reversal of which she ‘‘ will and 
ought to resist, even (as a last resort) toa disruption 
of the Union.” Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster both 


`i affirm her right in one of those contingencies to 


resort to these extreme measures. General Scott 
does not seem to be able to discriminate between 
lawless mobs, Christiana murderers, and the 
action of the sovereign States of this Union. He 
seems not to have studied to advantage the Re- 
ublican fathers. These opinions of General 
cott make it still more important to know what 
he thinks of these great principles settled by the 
compromise, and whether he will abide by and 
maintain them. Wecan get neither the one nor the 
other from him. He tells us, ‘ Finally: for my 
e Whig 

party, &c., I can offer no other pledge or guarantee 
than the known incidents of a long life now un- 


mount to all others in the election. Wecould not 
get them, My friend from Tennessee, [Mr. GEN- 
TRY,] and from Florida, (Mr. CAaBELL,] and, ac- 
cording to Scott’s own statement, many others, 
were clamorous before the nomination, demanding 
to know what he thought about them—-what were 
his opinions upon them—did he approve them— 


his own past errors, and get himself out of his past ., 
committals. It became necessary to him to re- 

write a part of his own political history. He had aS | 1 t 2 
certain committals to the tenets of an exploded man now living on this continent, certainly, has 
arty. His former opinions of our naturalization , added more to the military reputation of this 
aws were not agreeable to a large class of our |; country than General Scott. I have been very 
| countrymen. He therefore proposes to alter | willing to award to him freely this justice. That 


dergoing the severest examination.” [Laughter.] 
That life has been along and brilliantone No 
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is a great general nobody denies, but he has 

areca ae api adei for civil life. And we have 
had too recent experience, that a great military 
genius may be wholly without fitness for civil life, 
to repeat the experiment. [Laughter.] Let 
us be admonished by our late almost fatal expe- 
rience. General Scott’s brilliant military history 
gives me no clue to his opinions upon these con- 
troverted questions of public policy. His civil ; 
history is to be found chiefly in half a dozen let- . 
ters, and they offer me no satissctory pledge for 
his future. . 

General Scott would have acted wisely and well 
not to have invited scrutiny into his past opinions | 
on slavery. There are no known incidents in ` 
that life which commends itself upon these great - 

uestions to the approbation of a Southern man. ' 
Point to it. He isa faithful soldier and an hon- , 
orable man, I know. That. he will do what he i 
says, I believe. I object that he has not said 
what we require; that he has not pledged himself: 
to stand by and firmly carry ow’. 
ciples, and, therefore, as I belic.: him to be true 
to his own principles, and hone’ in kolding them, 
I will not trust him where it is not clear that they 
agree with mine. . . Anas 

My hour, I am informed, is near its termination; 

and Í shall, therefore, be compelled to pass by his 


i 
i 


| 
i 
| 


i 
t 


Canada letter, to which I intended to make refer- |! 
I intended to examine his Atkinson letter, || 


ence. 
and to show that every one of the incidents of that 
history to which he has so unwisely invited the 
scrutiny of the people is against him, and speak 
trumpet-tongued against his being trusted upon 
this great question. I do not know of a single 
sentiment ever uttered by General Scott in rela- 
tion to the principles settled by the compromise, 
or in relation to the subject of slavery in general, 
that is in unison with my own or the convic- | 
tions of the slaveholding States of this Union. If 
he had stood upon these great questions where he | 
ought to have stood, there wou!d have been no ; 
need for his friend, the Senator from New @ork, : 
(Mr. Sewarp,] attempting to relieve him by a 
letter to the public from somewhat of the odium 
of his alliance. But he did not stand there. For 
more than a year General Scott has been the known 
candidate of the Free-Soil wing of the Whig party. | 


Even his friends in the South codperated with | 


them to strangle all acknowledgment of the com- 
promise in Congress or the Convention. They 
finally gave him the nomination; to them he must 
look for his election; to them he must mainly look, 


chese great prin- |: 
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The Collins Steamers—Mr. Breckinridge. 


Ho. or Reps. 


I pass by, with a simple protest against this 
species of legislation—the action of the Senate in 
tacking this amendment to a bill intended to supply 
deficiencies in the ordinary expenditures of the 
Government. This is no deficiency, because it is 
not pretended that the Government of the United 
States has failed to perform strictly its agreements 
with Mr. Collins and his associates. € 
connection with the deficiency bill, and no busi- 
ness in it. It is the result of a practice, becoming 
too common, of requiring necessary appropriations 


Í to sustain and bear along others of doubtful pro- ' 
priety. Regarding it as a fruitful source of mis- 


chievous legislation, I shall always be prepared to 
assist in opposing the union of such incongruous 
measures. 

The vote on this amendment will indicate the 


sense of Congress as to the extent to which aid . 
shall be afforded by the Government to individ- ` 


uals and companies in the prosecution of mercan- 
tile adventures; in other words, it will test how 
far the Federal Government, by means of the 
common treasure, is to interfere with the ordinary 
commercial aperations of the people. Several 
years ago, contracts were made, in pursuance o 

law, with various lines, and among the rest with 
| the Collins line, for the transportation of the foreign 
mails of the United.States between certain ports, 
in steam-vessels of a size and model suitable for 
conversion into war steamers. The United States 


l 


; portation of the mails, and for the privilege of 
| taking the vessels at cost in case of war. These 
engaged in commerce, derived a great incidental, 
but it was thought a fair advantage, from the 
i Government money. It is not pretended that the 
| Government has. failed to comply faithfully with 
| all its engagements to these steam lines; nor is it 
: pretended that the sums paid under the contracts 
: are not ample compensation for the transportation 
of the mails, and the right reserved by the Gov- 
ernment to take the ships at cost in case of war. 


|. None'of the memorials for additional aid are based : 
i; on the idea of inadequate compensation, but only 


, on the ground that the fierceness of foreign com- 
petition will break down the petitioners unless 
| they receive further gratuities from the Treasury. 


ri 
l guage: : 

_ “Relying on the national objects in view, and the na- 
: tional character of the enterprise, we have not been con- 


if elected, for aid and advice in carrying on the | 


Government. His election would reopen the sec- 
tional strife which we have just terminated, and 
imperil all that was gained to il. country by the 
adjustment. Under these circumstances he can 
never receive my support. Let the compromise 
men everywhere—Union Whigs in the North and 
the South—rally once more in support of their 
principles. Let them make an open and manly 
resistance to the election of General Scott; use 
all honorable ways and means to defeat him; if 
we succeed, we shall have “conquered a peace,” 
a lasting, enduring peace; and whatever may be 


the result, we shall have done our duty to our- |; 


selves, our principles, and our country. 


tent to regard it as a commercial speculation, but have con- 
: sidered ourselves embarked in a contest of maritime skill 
` and superiority.?? 


Again: 


i 
| 


will impose a very inconsiderable present burden on. the 
| Treasury, and taking the whole term of our contract, no 
| charge whatever.” * * + + * «We make this ap- 
| peal with the greater confidence, from the fact that the riva 
| English line is sustained to every extent by the English Gov- 
| ernment, and that in a national competition we cannot 
doubt the willingness of the American people to grant all 
reasonable and just assistance to their countrymen.” 


Other steam lines are asking further aid on the 
same ‘national ”? grounds; and many applica- 
tions are pending before Congress for the estab- 


| 


THE COLLINS STEAMERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. BRECKINRIDGE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 3, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the `: 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill H 


to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1852— 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said: 
_ Mr. Cuairman: I propose to discuss the follow- 
ing amendment, from the Senate, to the deficiency 
bill passed by this House: 


“ For additional compensation for increasing the trans- 
ortation of the United States mail between New York and 
iverpool, in the Collins line of steamers, to twenty-six | 
trips per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the 
Postmaster General, and in conformity to his last annual 
report to Congress, and his letter of the 15th of November 
last, to the Secretary of the Navy, commencing said in- 
$53,000 jer tip, in e lst of January, 1852, at the rate of 
To 500.» P, In lieu of the present allowance, the sum 


: ishment of new lines. 


| contract, and the Government was supposed to 
receive a valuable consideration. The two objects 


"avowed were to obtain for a fair price the trans- {i 
portation of the mails, and the germ of an eco- | 


: nomical naval marine. But the question now pre- 
sented is wholly different. We are urged toopen 
the Federal Treasury for th 
ing certain commercial lin 

| petition. We are told they must go down, in 
the rude contests of commerce, unless they are 

' Sustained by the public money. 


Government become the partner of individuals 
; and companies in commercial operations, thus in- 
flicting a double wrong, by giving peculiar advant- 
ages to a small fraction of the community, and 
at the same time collecting the capital it subscribes 
by taxation from those who are to be oppressed 
by the monopoly? No more important subject 
has occupied, or will occupy, the attention of 
Congress; and sines it is now proposed to extend 


It has no ' 


agreed to pay certain sums annually for the trans- Ț 


vessels also carried passengersand freight, and thus | 


Mr. Collins and his associates, in their memo- ; 
al, now before Congress, hold the following Jan- | 


__ ‘The increased aid, then, that we solicit, and which is . 
| indispensable to the continued prosecution of our enterprise, | 


. Heretofore, the money expended upon our ocean | 
mail system, has been paid on the principle of a |: 


€-purpose of sustain- | | 
es ‘Sin a national com- ` 


j 4 The true ques- | 
tion, when stripped of all disguises, is, Shall the | 


f the principle on which the Government at first 
|| connected itself with these steam lines, so as to 
make it embrace naked protection, and bounties 
|| from the Federal Treasury, to aid private com- 
i| panies in a ‘national’? commercial contest, I 
j; Submit that it becomes us to pause, and consider 
i. the results of the new principle we are about to 
adopt. Other lines now ia operation, under con- 
tracts with the Government, have petitions be- 
fore Congress for further aid, while many me- 
‘‘ morials for new lines are pending, and recently 
several have been recommended by a commit- 
i tee of the Senate. If, by the adoption of this 
, amendment, the principle is established, that Gov- 
i: ernment money shall be expended. to support pri- 
: vate commerce, what limit shall be assigned to the 
application of the principle? The precedent, if 
adopted for the benefit of the Collins line, like 
every other bad precedent, will be the fruitful 
parent of a pernicious brood of laws, and will in- 
graft a radically false policy upon the legislation 
:, of the country. 
it Sir, in my judgment, the proposition before the 
|! committee involves the highest interests of trade, 
| and the true policy of America. As we shall de- 
| cide it, so will we determine whether commerce 
‘shall be free or fettered—whether the carrying 
| trade of the country shall be fastened upon the 
| public Treasury—whether the free ocean shall be 
covered with the keels of commercial monopolies, 


wielded by the power of the Government, and lev- 
: eled against the enterprise of its own citizens. 

Before entering upon this new field of expend- 
| iture and experiment, it is proper to test the exist- 
|, ing system, and to see whether the result of the 

policy already established has answered the ends 
l intended by its founders, namely, the cheap trans- 
| portation of our ocean mails, and the mainte- 
| nance of a commercial navy. And although the 
| amendment before the committee relates only to 
|| the Collins line, it brings up properly the whole 
|, subject, and invites a discussion of our entire for- 
|: eign mail service, 

We now pay to the six lines of ocean steamers 
| already in operation under acts of Congress, one 
| million four hundred and twenty-three thousand two 

hundred and fifty dollars. This sum is distributed 
' among the different lines as follows: 
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Even this large amount of $1,423,250 is repre- 


| sented as inadequate to the support of the exist- 
ii ing lines, and an addition of $478,00@ per anpum 
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is demanded for the Colins line alone—making 
the annual compensation to that line $858,000, in- 
stead of $385,000. Ifthisallowanceshould be made 


by Congress, the annual cost of transporting our ` 


mails on the ocean, under existing contracts, will 


be about $2,000,000; and if Congress should also ; 
grant the applications for increased pay of the 


other lines already established, (and they will in- 


sist with much force that the advantages granted | 
to others shall be extended to them,) it will greatly _ 


augment this branch of our expenditures. 

But this amount is small when compared with 
the sum which must be annually expended, if 
Congress shall accept the new proposals now. 
pending, and urged upon us. 1 douht if the coun- 


try is aware of the amount of yéarly appropria- - 
y yearly approp 


tions which these proposed contracts will involve, 


or even of the number of the proposals themselves. ` 


It will be remembered that the existing con- 
tracts are based upon the agreement, that the 


steamers employed were to be capable of conver- ` 


sion into first class war steamers, upon short no- 
tice, and at small expense. 


of the applicants. They nearly all come escorted 


by the plausible pretext of building up an efficient - 


steam navy, capable of service in time of war. 

_ The following list will convey some idea of the 
annual depletion which the Treasury must sus- 
tain, if these proposals are adopted: > | 

New Lines, for which appropriations are sought. 
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CW: Chaloner & New York to Ant! 
Co. . | WEED ss eeeeceseae) | = $120,000a 
H. B. Tibbetts.. Jersey City and Gal- i 
“et : way, Treland.....: =~ ~ , 240,0005 
John F. Obl & Philadelphia to Ha-! | 
_ Son. i VAMNA..cceeceseese) = | e- 
Thos. G. Shom-'New York to Vene-' 
: io zuela... ennen - d 


‘burg. ee ; 
'A.W Thompson Philadelphia to Ant- 
1 WELD s sesossessos § 


‘George Law.... New York to New: 


Orléans, in con-' i 
È! nection’ with a ef 
| contemplated rail- | 
| < road route across! i 
| the State of Flori-, j 

eee eee ee sul = e ' 375,000f 
‘Joseph Bryan &|New York to Libe-! 
: others. TIA, oceeeeeeseevss, 1,800,000; 480,000 
A.W.Thompson San Francisco and. = |. . 
: .. . |. Shanghai, China,.’ 2,500,000.1,000,000g 
'T. G. Shomburg: New York and West, -65,000 

: - Indies, and Span-'on each 

i a ish Coast......... ‘steamer.; A 
iw. ©. Tempte--New Orleans and: E 
| ton. - i. Vera Cruz.......} - 100,0007 
{Coffin & others. Boston and New Or- 
i i leans... osssekii - | 100,600; | 
\Chas. Fletcher.. Norfolk, Virginia, & | 
! t Cadiz.. s... se.. eei - 462,000k 
Bloodgood & Co, Extension of Havre: 
: ‘| dine to Bremen, ‘ 
: :|__from Cowes...... - 50,000 


[New York, by Gib- 
| raltar, Marseilles,; 
| and Toulon, to Ge- 
AS be 8 1 MODsocvecvedeoced 
‘Amazonian St’m From Norfolk, Vir-; 
+! Ship Company; 


Between the United 


e- 


| 
‘A.W. Thompson 
i pi i States and Ireland. 
| Norfolk to the 
| ; West Indies, Bra- 
Ayres occ eee cee) i 
: Norfolk to some; r 
| „point in England i 
: London by rail-' 
road.... $ 
b Four steamers, not iess than 2,000 tons each, $10,000 
the round trip. | r 
d Terms to be left to the Postmaster General. 
e Five steamers. 
steam-shipa. 
g Six steamers. 
i Two steamers, not less than 800 tons each. 
j Five steamers. - 


1H. D. Mankin... From Baltimore and 
, zil, and Buenos 
w. B. Clarke., From Baltimore anå 
| ‘connected with > { 
a Two steamships; trips monthly. 
c Monthly service. The conditions not specified. 
J Three times a week; five days from city to city ; eleven 
Same amount per mile as paid Chagres line. 
Proposes to contract on same terms as Collins, 


> Most of the new pro- | 
posals contain a similar undertaking on the part ` 


$2,000,000, 375,000e | 
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The Collins Steamers—Mr. Breckinridge. 


Ho. or Reps. 


|| ‘These lines would involve a yearly expenditure 
| to the Government above the present contracts of 
| at least four and a half millions of dollars. This 
| estimate is sufficiently low, though not, perhaps, 
Strictly accurate, because all the applicants have 
not specified the compensation. 
be added the present appropriations, we have a 

` total annual expenditure for this single branch of 


and after those are established we shall, doubtless, 


as heretofore, have numerous applications for | 


new lines, pressed with great industry and ability, 
as well as for increased pay to those already in op- 
eration. 


It will be seen by reference to the last report of : 


the Postmaster General, that the cost of transport- 
` ing the mails for the last fiscal year over 6,170 


miles, and to perform which service 5,544 con- 


tractors were employed, was only $3,421,754; so | 


that the annual cost of transporting our foreign 
' mails would be nearly double the present cost of 
transporting all our inland mails. 
The able chairman of the committee on Naval 
l! Affairs in the House, [Hon. F. P. Sranron,] in 
& report made August Ist, 1850, in favor of the 
Ebony line of steamers to the coast of Africa, 
after summing up the different lines of Govern- 
ment mail steamers supported by Great Britain, 
| adds: ' 
| “Tt is not proposed that our Gavérnment shall attempt to 
emulate the vast net-work of steam navigation with which 
| Engiand hae encompassed the globe. ”? 
I submit that our existing and contemplated 
“lines not only ‘t attempt to emulate,” but the 
propose that this Government shal! far exceed, 
|: both in the number of lines and amount of appro- 
priations to them, the whole net-work of steam 
», navigation with which we are told ‘ England has 
- encompassed the globe.” 


‘ By the British Constitution, all moneys ex- 1 


: pended upon the mail or naval service must be 


`. appropriated by Parliament. A register of these `: 
: appropriations, made every year, exhibits the ; 
appropriated to the different ; 


;, amounts annual! 
| lines. ` The London Times of March 12, 1852, 
| contains a complete table of the ocean mail service 
i! ofthat country for the years 1851-’52, and 1852-’53, 


j and is probably accurate: 
column.] 

From this table, it appears that the whole ex- 
pense of the Queen’s vessels employed in mail 
service, including allowance of Government agents 


[For table* see next 


cluded in the estimated cost of propose 


! an amount falling considerably short of the esti- 
;| mated cost to the Government of our existing and 
|| proposed lines, which we have seen was about 
| $6,000,000. . 

‘| 
i! 


| the Cunard company, instead of being increased 


| actually diminished from $17,500 per trip to about 
$16,000, and that this amount is all that the Cunard 
line received from the English Government. The 


;' lins line is $19,250 a trip; the amount proposed to 
f be paid is $33,000 a trip. 

i. At the ‘time our Government entered into the 
existing contracts, the agreement was that these 
l! "gteamers were to be constructed of such materials 


|i and from such models that they could be readily . 


| and cheaply converted into efficient war steamers 
| of the first class, with the privilege to the Govern- 
ii ment, in case of war, of taking them at appraise- 
i! ment. For this privilege, or lien upon the vessels, 
‘| the Government has not only advanced its capital, 
| but also paid a liberal bonus each year. 

; 1 shall 3 i 
| presently to the hasty and rather informal legisla- 
| 


on under which the foreign mail system has 


| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
lj 
i 


| 


we are called upon to increase so largely, is not 


jt 
ja 
| 
{ 
i 


, The amount even now paid is not the lowest at 


If to this amount | 


the public service of about six millions of dollars, | 


land routes, whose aggregate length was 196,290 ` 


|| which was compiled from a Parliamentary report, | 


on board’ the contract steamers, which is not in- || 
lines in . 
| this country, is only £809,496 for the past year, `: 
‘and £870,158, or $4,202,863 forthe ensuing year; ° 


It will be seen, also, that the compensation of `. 


in proportion to the increase of their trips in the . 
| most dangerous portion of the year, has been i 
| 


| amount now paid by our Government to the Col- : 


have occasion. to refer the committee |. 


rown up; but I wish at this moment to call your | 
ttention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact, that this sum ' 
| of $1,423,250, which the Government is now pay- | 
‘ ing to the six lines I have enumerated, and which © 


aid as the price for mail transportation simply.’ 


which it is practicable to insure the adequate per- 
formance of mail service alone. It is worthy of 
| note, also, that these contracts are different alto- 
gether from anything we have known before in 
| our mail arrangements. Some of them are made 
| with the Secretary of the Navy; some with the 
!. Postmaster General. The New York and Bremen, 
i and New York and Havre, and the Charleston 
and Havana contracts are concluded with the 
latter Deparment. They all seem of a mixed 
nature. They neither belong exclusively to the 
. Navy Department nor to the Post Office Depart- 
partment. No published proposals—except in the 
|. case of the Ct «iston and Havana route—exten- 
' sively circulat: for bids for the performance of 
the service,.afics the law authorizing the contracts 
- was passed, were made, as is the case with all our 
inland mails. Neither, in all cases, has the ser- 
vice been thrown open to general competition. 
The mode of proceeding has been, in most cases, 
that individuals have memorialized Congress to 
|, authorize the Secretary of the Navy to contract 
with them for the mail between certain points 
| for a specified compensation set forth in the me- 
i. morial. 
‘| In this state of things, the inquiry naturally 
i| enough arises, why there was this departure 
| from what has before been the almost uniform 
| practice of the Post Office Department in contract- 
| ing for the conveyance of its mails? The reason 
seems to have been that the Government, in addi- 
hee to furnishing mail facilities, contemplated 
| building up an economical naval marine, by the 
| association of private enterprise with Government 
; capital. And the increased compensation above 
lí a fair price for the mail service performed, was 
' considered, Ly the Government at least, as so 
' much money ¢xpended for building up this naval. 
|! marine. 


*Table showing the estimate for the Post Office Packet 
Service of Great Britain for the coming year, as 
compared with that which terminated on the 5th of 
April last: 


fo 
1 
i 


! ' 


| Year. 
ii © To and from— Company. 
i | 1852-93/1851~2 
—_—. — — —— 
| Liverpool and īsiè of | | 
Man.sassess ests reesenesrenereneseee| £850) L850 
‘ Holyhead & Kingston..:City of Dublin..: 25,000} 25,000 
|: Aberdeen’ & Lerwick..)...ecccsceseeeee! 900; 900 
Southampton & Chan-' ` SE 
i) _,nelIsjands......... » ($ W. Railway.. 4, 4,000) 
| England.and Hamburg, - i 
|i and England and Rot-! Li 
i terdam........:.... General Steam..! 17,000) 17,000 
: Southampton, Vigo,' : SER 
Oporto, Lisbon, Ca- Peninsular and 
diz, and Gibraltar..... Oriental......° 20,500} 20,500 
i Liverpool and Halifax, 
+, and Boston and Liv- - ş 
ı _erpool, & NewYork., Cunard......... 171,364) 145,000 
|: Halifax, Bermuda, and: 
i, Bt. Thomas’s, and! ; 
: Halifax and St.j 
John’s, Newtound-| i 
5 Jandesssssseoesssese 'Cunard..esses.s. 14,700} 14,606 
Southampton and West : 
Indies.......6++ 562+ ‘Royal Mail...... 240,000! 240,000} 
'. Southampton, Brazil, 5 
ji _ and Buenos Ayres... Royal Mail.....; 30,000; 30,006 
ıı Callao and Valparaiso. Pacific .... e.e... 25,000, 25,000 
|, Plymouth and Cape of 
| _ Good Hope......... ‘General Screw.. 30,730) 30,730 
| England and West: — 
ii Coast of Africa...... jLaird.......066. 11,500) -~ 
'; England and Australia. Australian ...... 26,000 S 
England and Alexan-iPeninsular and, 
dria n.se ss.e eser eese, Oriental ....... 22,500) 23,000 
, Alexandria and Bey-: : 
TOOt....05 SERES . Hall, Brothers... 1,560; 1,560 
Suez and Calcutta, 
£115,000; less 7-16, 
„ Payable by Set er acts ae 
' dia Com: 50,- Peninsular an 
L crs Oriental ...... 64,688, 64,688 
Ceylon and Hong Kong ; 
£45,000; less as Peninsular and I 
above £19,688......; Oriental...... 25,312) 25,312! 
Bombay, (proportion 
paid to East India' : { 
- Company)... sess.. East India ...... 50,000, 50,000; 
Allowances of goren : 1 | 
ment nts on board: ! ! ' 
the contract packets....cccee-seeeess: 10,683. 9,985; 
i 792,287, 727,425 
i: Expense of Queen’s = 
: vessels employed in ' 
i the packet service... ...seaseseeesees| 77,871. 92,071 
|; Total expense. s.s. sess erseereerreerree 870,158 809,496: 
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The Collins Steamers—Mr. Breckinridge. 


Whether the individuals, or any of them who 
applied for these contracts, expected that these 
mail steamers could not be made suitable for naval 
and commercial vessels at the same time, and 
used the war clause merely as a pretext for get- 
ting Government capital in aid of private pursuits, | 
is another question. That the Government is | 

ying more than a fair price, and so understood 
at the time the laws were passed, for the mail ser- 
vice performed, is evident from the debates in Con- 

ess at the time the system was first adopted. 
fir. Thurman, in this House, on the 24th of 
April, 1846, said that * he was not willing to pay | 
so large a sum for transportation of the mails 
merely;’? ‘that the principal inducement to con- 
tract for mail steamers was to obtain vessels suit- ' 
able for war purposes.” Itis further evident, from | 
the fact that the Collins Company is already re- | 
ceiving about $3,000 a trip more for service be- 
tween New York and Liverpool than the English - 
Cunard Company for equal services. And, in- | 
deed, there is now a proposition before us from 
Mr. Tibbetts, to carry the mails between New 


York and Galway, as promptly and safely as they |: 


are now carried, and in vessels of not less than two 
thousand nor more than four thousand tons bur- 
den, for just about half what is now paid to Mr. 
Collins, and less than a third of the amount we 
shall pay him, if this amendmentis adopted. This 
route is shorter and quicker than the Liverpool 
route, and, under our postal arrangements with 
Great Britain, it matters not, I apprehend, whether 
the mails are delivered at Galway or Liverpool, as 
no additional expense would be incurred in Great 


Britain. Mr. Tibbetts offers most responsible men | 


as guarantors for the faithful performance of the 
contract. How much less than the sum which 
Mr. Tibbetts proposes to charge, the same can be 
done for, we foes no means of ascertaining, be- 
cause these contracts have not been open to com- 

etition. That many ocean steamships of the 

rst class could be chartered to perform the samé 
service now performed by the Collins line, 
$10,000 per round voyage, I have no doubt. 

Again, the contracts of Law & Co., and Aspin- 
wall & Co., have about eight years to run. They 
will cost the Government in that time, accordi 
to the estimate of the Department, $750,000 per 
annum—$638,250 being paid tothe two companies 
of contractors. The balance being the expense of. 
getting the mails across the Isthmus; or $6,000,000 
in the course of eight years. : 

An offer has been made by C. Vanderbilt to 
perform the same service to San Francisco, and 
would probably include the service to Astoria, 


overa route eight hundred miles shorter, and of | 
the | 


course in less. time, for $250,000, including 
expense of the transit across the Isthmus, without 
the advance of a dollar from the Treasury for the 
construction ofhisships, and without asking a sin- 
gle privilege not accorded to a person contracting 
to carry the mail on horseback; which is equal to 
only $2,000,000 in the eight years. Vanderbilt 
proffers to five any security which the Govern- 
ment may demand, for the fulfillment of his obli- 
gations; and also offers to permit the Government 
to take his ships at will or not, at actual cost ona 


these vessels willalways promptly furnish a pow- 
erful steam navy in case of a sudden and exten- 
sive naval war. I do not propose to discuss, in 
| this connection, the question whether we might 
‘not, in case of need, have an equal or superior 
; steam force upon a system untainted with bonuses 


‘and bounties, nor the other question, whether even | 
the possession of a commercial steam navy will : 


justify an attack upon equality of rights, and the 
freedom of commerce. These questions will 
come up in their proper order. My ponon now 
is, that we have no proof that any of these steam- 


ers can be converted, either in a short time, or at | 


a small expense, or at all, into efficient war steam- 
ers of the first class; on the contrary, the evidence 
l is, that there isa marked difference in solidity, 
i strength, and other essential requisites, between 


i these vessels (even the finest and largest of them) 


cannot be altered without great expense of time 
and money; and that they have. been built with a 


view principally to speed and the accommodation |. 


, of passengers and freight. 


curate, clear, and positive information, before 
| throwing open still wider the doors of the Treas- 
jury, and plunging still deeper into the system. 

It is certain that the strengthening of our naval 
marine wasthe object mainly sought by those who 


ed the commerce and manufactures, should also 


was the intention of the founders of the system is 
sufficiently apparent from all the debates and re- 
ports upon the subject. . 

By recurring to the action of Congress, it appears 
that on the 8th of January, 1845, a bill was intro- 


at: 
`: to the Senate with an amendment, which was or- 
`, dered to be printed. 
ng ' 


i it was ordered to be printed and referred to the 
| Committee on the Post Officeand Post Roads. On 
the 15th January, 1845, the bill was reported back 


On the Ist of Feb 


‘ to the Senate, and without debate ordered to be en- 
|: grossed and read a third time. 
| In the House, on the 15th of February, 1845, the 
same bill was taken up and referred to the appro- 
priate committee. On the 25th of February, it 
,, was reported to the House, and on the 3d of 
1; March, just at the close of the session, was taken 
up and passed without debate. 

In the House, on the 24th of April, 1846, the 
bill making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the year ending June 30, 1847, being 
under consideration, an amendment was moved 
appropriating $25,000 for the line of mail steamers 
from New York to Bremen, with which the Post- 
master General had contracted under a law of the 
previous year, and in the course of the debate upon 
it, Mr. Thurman, with others, insisted— 


“ That it could not be denied that the principal induce- 
ment to contract for mail steamers, was to obtain vessels 


| 


valuation by appraisement, in case of war, actual 


or threatened. l reat ; 
i! Was not willing to pay so large a sum for transportation of 


The difference in the cost of transporting the | 
mails between New York and San Francisco by ; 
the two routes, is therefore about $500,000 per | 
annum, or $4,000,000 in the eight years. 

And yet it seems, by a construction put upon 
the act of the 3d of March last, that the Govern- | 
ment gave a bonus to these companies, to whom 
we are paying so much more than we could get | 
the same service performed for by others, by re- 
leasing them from the payment of interest up to | 
that time, on all advances made them for building | 
their ships. | 

And now, I submit thatit is of 
for us to determine whether this privilege or lien 
upon the vessels is in fact of any value; whether 
this part of the consideration for which we pay 
so much, has not failed; whether, in other worda, 
these steamers can be cenverted, in a short time, | 
and at a reasonable Cost, into efficient war steam- 
ers. That is what the contractors undertook to 
make them; that is what the Government was to 


| 
į 


great importance 


|| our interests, to mai 


suitable for war purposes. If this object could not be ac- 
complished, the measure would not receive his vote. He 


| the mails merely. The contract ought to stipulate that be- 
fore any money shall be paid for these ships, they shall be 
| Certified by the proper officer to be fit for service as war 
steamers.” 

And he moved an amendment ‘ that no money 
‘shall be paid under the contracts until the ships 
fto be used shall be certified TO BE IN ALL RE- 


| ©war,”? 
; warm friend of these lines, said he should vote for 
; the amendment, 

| _ This was the understanding of Congress when 
_ the Bremen line was established. ` ; 
In 1846, the subject came up again, and Mr. 
: King, chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
į fairs, to whom had been referred several proposi- 
tions for the establishment of lines of ocean steam- 
ers, coast-wise and foreign, made a report, in which 
| he said: 

i _Itis true itis not compatible with our institutions or 
ntain a large and expensive naval estab- 


receive in consideration for its money. 
There is some plausibility in the argument that 


lishment in time of 
utmost im 
moderate 


peace, but it has become a matter of the 
portance to devise some system which, with a 
and beneficial outlay, WIkk ENABLE UQ AT AAL 


l and those constructed at our navy-yards; that they |: 


Upon these points, Mr Chairman, we want ac- | 


' passed the first laws in favor of these contracts. . 
| The idea was, that the same energies that extend- | 


increase the protection of the country. That such | 


; duced in the Senate on leave, “ to provide for the | 
transportation of the mail between the United 
States and foreign countries,’’ and without debate, | 


ruary ,.1845, the bill was taken | 
i up in the Committee of the Whole, and reported 


TIMES TO BE PREPARED FOR THE CONTINGENCY OF WAR. 
This, itis believed, may be accomplished by combining with 
the system proposed by this committee in a former report, on 
the increase of our steam navy, the plan more extensively 
| adopted by Great Britain of uniting the elements of a com- 
| mercial with those of a naval steam force. The design of 
| this system is to render the transportation of the mail, pas 
| sengers, and freight subservient to the extension of her na- 
| val establishment. The snceessfal operations of her Hines 
of mail steamers, has shown that commerce may not only, 
i in this way, be promoted and extended, but made to con- 
| tribute directly the means of its own protection and de- 
i fense.”? 
Again: 
| While our commerce is extending itself to all quarters 
' of the globe, and increasing in a ratio almost, if not quite 
equal to the inerease of oar poputation, and requiring pro- 
| tection in every ocean, it would seem, from the expensive 
| nature of our naval establishment, under the present system, 
: that no extensive augmentation of it can be hoped for or 
| expected.” 
Again: 
: Tt is proposed that they (these stexmers) should be 
built under the superintendence of a Government naval 
: constructor, and capable of being converted into efficient war 
steamers at the shortest notice; boilers and machinery to 
| be located below the water-line, and secured, as far as prac- 
|| ticable with paddle-wheels, from an enemy’s shot, and to 
comprehend all modern -improvements suited for the ser- 
i| vice for which they are designed.” 
i Again: 
i“ As itis designed to make these steamers, in case of ne- 
| cessity, a part of the naval force, and that they should be 
built under the superintendence of a Government naval 
:: constructor, it is proper that the contracts should be made 
with the Navy Department. This will enable the head of 
|| the Bureau of Construction to suggest to the contractors 
i] such internal arrangement of the steamers as will render 
|| them convertible, at the least possible cost and delay, into 
|| vessels-of-war. With these views the committee recom- 
mend the passage of the bill herewith submitted.” 


And or the 3d of March, 1847, at the close of 
the session, with scarcely any debate, a bill es- 
tablishing the Liverpool line of steamers was 

assed. 
j Thus it appears that those whoadopted and put 
in execution this contract system, did it with the 
expectation and understanding that they were 
building up an economical naval marine—that they 
were contracting for the building of such steamers 
as could promptly, and with small expense, be 
converted into first-class War steamers. Not tow 
boats, nor transportation boats, nor dispatch boats, 
but STÉAM VESSELS-or-war, in the usual accepta- 
tion of the words. ` ad 

This is made still more evident, from the fact, 
that in the Collins contract ‘are found these ex- 
press words: ‘* The steamships ‘shall be so con- 
, Structed as to render them convertible, ar THE 

LEAST POSSIBLE COST,’ into war steamers of the 
first class,’ &c. -> 

In the Sloo contract, for the Chagres line, is 
found the following stipulation: 

“ And the said steamers, in strength, capacity, rigging, 
| Spars, engines, boilers, AND IN ALL OTHER RESPECTS 
WHATEVER, are to be similar to the late United States ship 
Missouri, as far as the alterations ‘ above permitted, and a 
reasonable regard to the nature of the service contemplated 
will allow.’ ”” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how have these contract- 
ors fulfilled their stipulation, upon the faith of 
which Government money is expended so freely, 
as appears from the evidence now before us? 
Even Commodore Perry, who is no doubt a most 
brave and accomplished officer, but whose special 
pleading in favor of these lines runs through every 
report and communication he makes upon the sub- 
ject, in a report dated June 30, 1849, says: 

‘ The deviations in Sloo’s contract.are, that THE MATE- 
RIALS AND FASTENINGS ARE NOT EQUAL TO THOSE OF THE 
Missouri.” | 

THE MATERIALS AND FASTENINGS! Quite im- 

ortant items, one would suppose, in a war-ship. 


‘| Well, if they ‘t are not equal to those of the Mis- 
‘SPECTS PROPER FOR USE AS STEAM-VESSELS OF | 
Mr. T. Butler King, afterwards the | 


souri,” what are they equal to? Does anybody 
know—can any one tell? Are they equal to any 
kind of a battle-ship? I may be mistaken, but I 
apprehend not. At any rate, we want a commis- 
sion of. naval constructors and others, who shall 
| ascertain. i ; 

Chief Engineer Haswell says, in 
April 20, 1858: 

“ With a large majority of the commercial ocean steam- 
; ers now built, the proportions, capacities, and construction 
of their hulls, and the design and arrangement of their en- 
gines and boilers, are such ag to render them incapable of 
| efficient and economical war service, without incurring an 
| expenditure in alterations and loss of time that would not, 
except in cases of national emergency, be at all repaid by 
i the ultimate durability of the hutls of the vessels in their 
ready transfer to, et their economical performance of, act- 


his report of 


ua! serviee,?? 
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Chief Constructor Lenthall, a gentleman of ! 


great professional ability, in his report of Febru- 
ary 20, 1852, says— i £ 


“That the cost of converting them into_war steamers | 


could not be safely estimated atlese than $70,000 or $80,000; 
in addition to which will be the destruction of materials 
and labor, and higtly-finished work that has probably cost 
not less than $100,000.” $ 
And he says, as he understands ‘ being suit- 
able for immediate conversion ’’— x 
_ “They are notin tbat state, for much work would have 
to be done to them.” . iG : 
Commodore Skianer,’in his answer.to the Navy 
Department of April 26, 1852, says, that— 


“ They cannot be converted into war steamers without . 


great expense, and then they would 
signed solely for that purpose.” ` 
Commodore Perry also says: 

_©The mail steamers of the contracts of Howland & As- 
pinwall, of George Law, and of E. K. Collins, can be easil 
converted into war steamers, for ‘TEMPORARY service, in 
cases of particular emergency; but the cost of eonvert- 
ing them to war puyposes would be Lares, and in no re- 
spect would they be so economical, or in any way. equal to 


be inferior to those de- 


vessels built expressly for Government service; nor should | A Rai 
5 ': achievements, to allow me.to speak aught in its | 


they, in my opinion, interfere in the least with the organ- 
ization and gradual increase of an efficient and permanent 
steam-navy.” | i 4 f 

He further reports, that the steamers. of the 
Aspinwall-line have not been built according to 
the contract. They have, each, but one engine 
and two boilers. . ‘A very serious objection,” 
says the Commodore, “as no. steamers intended 
s for ocean navigation, however small her dimen- 
6 sions,.should be constructed with less than two 
< engines and three or four boilers.” a 
. There are other equally wide departures from 
the terms of some of these written contracts, which 
J cannot now pause to comment upen.. --. . 

Mr. Chairman, justice to the Navy and our 
naval security, to commerce, and to the vital prin- 
ciple of equality under the Jaws, demands that 
there should be a full and unprejudiced examina- 


tion into the construction-of these. steamers, and : 


‘their fitness for war purposes. The public treas- 
ure expended—the-different lines now in operation 
—the new applications continually pressed upon 
us—are all justified on the ground, ths 


he argument of the projectors of the system was, 
that it would diminish the expenses of the Navy, 
and at the same time augment our naval strength. 
But, so far from the Navy 


cost of this branch of the public service increases 
from year to year like the others. . Our national 
expenditures-are not a dollar less, in consequence 
of the annual outlay of $1,500,000, and the con- 
templated expenditure of about $4,500,000 more 
upon this CONVERTIBLE NAVY. Do gentlemen want 
both?- Will the people sustain both? If these 
steamers can be of no ‘permanent service” as ves- 
sels-of-war=-if their conversion will be attended 
with great expense and delay, and if, even: then, 


their service can only be “ contingent and tempo-:; 


rary,” why, no one will insist that the system 
should be longer sustained, It is upon these points, 
sir, that we ought to have thorough and accurate 
information from a board organized for the pur- 


& > > ; 

Commodore Perry, in his report of February 
18, 1852, alluding to our ocean mail steamers, 
says: ` x . - ‘ 

«í If these steamers had been originally constructed con- 
formably to the spirit (though it was not.catted for by the 


letter) of the contracts, as they should have been, and all || 


English mail steamers are, in anticipation of their possible 
conversion into war vessels, the cost of converting them 
- Would be much less.” : ? 
English steam vessels-of-war-built by Govern- 
ment are frequently absent on distant stations and 
in active service for four or five years, without re- 
pairs, whereas our own mail steamers, it is said, 
require frequenc repairs. i 
' But; Mr. Chairman, my position is this; and to 


it I call the special attention of the committee: | 


that since there have been palpable and admitted 
deviatione from the contracts in the building of 


these steamers, and those, too, of an important i; 


nature—since naval constructors, selected for their 
skill in matters belonging to their profession, as- 
sure us that these vessels cannotbe converted into 
efficient war steamers of the first class under a 


coat aud sacrifice of less than $170,000 or $180,000 | 


f 1 t the naval | 
eof the United States is thereby increased. : 


‘proper. having ‘been : 
reduced, or the. construction of vessels-of-war | 
having been in the slightest degree abandoned, the ; 


l each, while a commodore informs us that the 
l same can be done for $20,000; since it is the 


; opinion of many that they could be of no “ perma- | 


nent”? service to the Government in any event; 


| 
| 


and since we are relying on them as part of our : 
naval force in time of need, it becomes us to ascer- : 
tain the facts before we proceed further, and espe- | 
© cially before we transcend the contract principle, . 


and adopt the bounty principle. Can there be 
; any objection to this position, especially when 
: the examination will be attended with no expense? 


‘If these steamers are worthless as a naval force, 
I wish to know it, and my constituents wish to | 


; know it. : i 

i We are sometimes told that a great battle is to 
+ be fought between the tommercial steam marine 
|| and the Navy proper, and that this foor is to be 
:: the field of conflict. I recognize no such impend- 
' ing conflict. 


I am a friend to our commerce, and 


’ favorable to all proper facilities for extending our | 


communications with foreign countries. I ama 


© friend, also, to the Navy.. The history of my ` 


country presents too many pages adorned by its 


i; disparagement. I never cant be false to the mem- į 


i ories that connect it with the eras of 1776 and 
|; 1812, nor ever forget that when the commerce of 
', America’retired from all tneseas, and hid itself 
` under embargoes, and acts of non-intercourse, our 
| gallant Navy contended, not ingloriousty, with 
' the first power in Christendom, and avenged the 
wrongs we had long suffered from England. 
, Gentlemen cannot, if they would, assume to 
' speak for this new and untried commercial navy. 
. They are-ignorant as to its efficiency—ignorant of 
|' everything which should form the basis of an en- 
lightened opinion as-to:its merits. The partial 
materials before. us conduce strongly to prove 
‘that the system is as much a failure for naval pur- 
‘poses, as itis false to the true interests of com- 
L merce. - a - 
`I am not disposed at this time to comment at 
i! length upon any particular lines in the pay of the 
i Government. Much has been said and written 
about, the Collins line. -Interested agents seem to 
be attentive to the interests of other lines. All this 


selves upon the verge of bankruptcy, have thought 
| it proper to send one of their steamers from New 
|: York to the Washington shores of the Potomac, 
for the inspection of temporary residents in the 
national metropolis. 


l! plication is sustained by the most powerful and 


-i determined’ outside pressure I have ever seen 


' brought to bear upon any legislative body, The 
`! extent of these influences, and the vigor of their 
‘| exercise, instead of impending bankruptcy, would 
l! argue imperial resources, for, in this selfish age, 
|i gentlemen do not incur the expenses of Washing- 
| ton, and abandon their own business to attend to 
| : that of others, from motives of simple benevolence, 
|; nor'even “to sustain the national honor.”” 

' The grounds of the Haken as set forth by 
"the petitioners are, that they are unable to com- 
|, pete with the British steamers on their present 
i| allowance, and that the country would suffer a 


! by their discontinuance, which they say would be 
|: the certain consequence of a rejection of their ap- 
; plication. 
|| compete with thë British line upon the present 
|; allowance, other Americans can do it upon a less 
| allowance, so that the pretext of a loss of trade 
and maritime honor falls to the ground, and the 


| 


i; Federal bounties to private companies. But if I 
i were willing, under any circumstances, to sanc- 
‘tion the principle of sustaining commercial lines 
| from the Federal Treasury, I would require, first, 
l the clearest proof that the steamers have been built 
in strict conformity with the contracts, and are 
l! suitable, “In ALL RESPECTS,” for war purposes; 
| and, second, that the financial concerns of the line 
‘have been.conducted with economy and ability. 
| As individuals or as corporations, our people are 
| obliged to manage their own affairs with prudence 
| and economy, to make them successful, and they 


i} 


for pecuniary assistance. Upon the 


The Collins line is before ' 
Congress for a large increase of pay, and the ap- , 


may be very well: Contractors, announcing them- <i 


It has been shown that if they cannot - 


way is open for the transportation of our foreign -| 
|| mails,and the preservation of both honorand com- : 
i| merce, without the odious condition of granting ' 


‘| will demand the same of others who cometo them | 
latter point. ; 


-we have no reliable information. 


Although the 
Government is largely interested, there has been 
no examination into the affairs of the Collins line 
under Government authority; and the only evi- 
dence that I have seen, of proper management and 
of loss, consists of ex parte statements from the 
interested agents ard subordinate officers of the 
company. 

I am by no means insensible to the national 


‘honor and commercial renown which the Collins 


' steamers have conferred upon our country. 


In 
common with others, I have exulted over the vic- 
tory in steam navigation won by them for Amer- 


ica, and should regret to learn that the enterpris- 


and where the owners of the 


| ing capitalists to whom they owe their existence, 


had sustained losses from their princely adventure. 


: My sympathies are warmly enlisted for those who 


have contended so nobly with the first naval Power 
on eatth for the mastery of the seas. But are 
such sympathies a proper basis for legislation— 
when, too, that legislation must impose still greater 
burdens upon the people? Admit the plea in one 
case; legislate away $500,000 upon it from an 
almost exhausted Treasury in one instance, and 
where are you to stop? Where is the builder, 
yacht ** America,” 
which lately won such brilliant honors in English 
waters? With what consistency could Congress 
deny financial aid and protection to them, when 


| demanded upon the ground that they, too, had 
i conferred national honor and naval glory upon our 
‘country? The pride of Britain—boasting that she 
‘holds the trident of the seas—was not more hum- 
| bled by our triumph in steam navigation, than it 


was in August last, by the success of that little 
American craft, built in New York, by American 
shipwrights, and manned in England by American 


i freemen. The British people have spent centuries 


in perfecting their sailing vessels, and English su- 
remacy on the ocean has been the cherished ob- 
ject of national desiré. One of her poets sang, in 
exulting strains— 
“ Her march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 

But such a boast is now idle. Albion no longer . 
‘ rules the waves.” The last plank to which she 
clung was wrested from her by an American ship- 
wright, and by American individual enterprise. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that with our 
present information as to the capacity of these 
vessels to be converted into efficient war steamers 
in a short time, and at small expense, theadoption 
of this amendment would involve the Govern- 


‘ment in the support of @ naked and unmitigated 


monopoly. Let me repeat a little. We have 
ween thet the public faith was pledged to the con- 
tractors, its money advanced, and the mail con- 
tracts given to them, upon the sole condition that 
the steamers were to be built IN EVERY RESPECT 
suitable for war purposes. That was the advant- 
age sought by the Government, and the consid- 
eration for the expenditure of ita money—I mean 
so much of it as exceeded a fair compensation for 


'| transporting the mail, which we have seen was a 


considerable part. Now, if the contractors have 
failed to perform this condition precedent—if these 
steamers are not capable of ‘‘ permanent’? service 


| loss of honor, of trade, and of maritime eminence, | in a war contingency, but can be used only for 


“temporary” purposes, the consideration upon 


‘which the public money was paid, has failed. 
| And if in such a state of the case—which, I be- 


lieve, will be found 1o exist—the Government 


| shall advance more money than the contract re- 


quires, thus giving the contractors a bonus for 
failing to perform their obligations—then all such 
payments from the public Treasury will be made 
TO PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF PRIVATE SHIPS, FOR PRIVATE GAINS. 

This will be the position of the Government, 
sir; and now, if any reference to the Constitution 
of the United States may be made in these days 
of magnificent monopolies and wholesale plunder, 
without calling up a smile of derision, I would in- 
quire where that instrument confers the power to 
give such gratuities? And I desire to be pointed 
to the clause empowering us to tax one interest 
for the purpose of building up another. I put the 

uestion to Republicans everywhere, and espe- 
cially do I commend it to gentlemen of the Dem- 
ocratic party—a party whose cardinal princi- 
ples have ever been in direct conflict with such 
abuses. 
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To recur to the point I have been discussing, 
this steam system imposed mutual obligations. 
The Government was to pay its money and the 
contractors were to furnish war steamers. All |: 
will admit that a steam-vessel of war should com- : 
bine the two essential qualities of strength and ` 
speed—the former being indispensable to support 
the weight of a properly-appointed battery, and ` 
the latter being equally so, for quick maneuvering, 
and bringing an enemy into action. Mr. Con- 
structor Lenthall, in his report of February.18, 
1852, tells us that “it is not enough that they 
should be fast, they must be capable of carrying 
and using an armament.” ‘t Nothing,” he says, 


The Collins Steamers—Mr. Breckinridge. 


Ho. or Rep: 


EPS, 


their model. Yet such a battery would be rather 
light than otherwise. That placing on the extreme 
bows and stern of the vessel, as it would be ne- 
cessary to do, guns weighing each, with their car- 
tiages, ten tons, would still more endanger the 
ships amidships, besides increasing their tendency 
to pitch and run under. 

ith. That it would be found, upon inquiry, that 
whenever it has actually been found desirable 
and expedient to get their anchors on board the 
moment they get to sea, that the trims of these 
vessels are so delicate that by moving one of their 
anchorsa few feet forward or aft, they are in a great 
measure able thus to trim the vessel by the head 


the efficiency of our naval power, they have not and willnot 
prove beneficial.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have shown that the 
| chief purpose for which the Government enlisted 
i] in this systèm has failed—that these steamers are 
[i not adapted to war purposes—that if the war 
| clause is pleaded as the ground of further appro- 
n priations, the additional $500,000 per annum 
‘| which this amendment proposes to give to the 
© Collins line alone, will be so much money taken 
‘from the Treasury upon false pretenses—and 
i. finally, that while the contractors have failed to 
ji perform their obligations, the Government hag 
complied strictly with its part of the contract. 


| 


[i 

“ can compensate for this latter quality, Itisof and stern. That this is also the case with regard | Can it be doubted, then, that the contractors are 
primary consideration.” . ii to keeping the vessels uptight, for the slightest i in default to the United States, and not the United 

Now, I understand that the mail steamers now ' wind on one side or the other of the vessel, ren- | States to the contractors? in other words, that if 
in operation were built by men whose sole occu- ders it necessary that their anchors should be | we decide the question upon the contract, and not 
pation has been the construction of merchant ves- - pip idee from one side to the other, to keep | upon the idea of œ mere bounty, there is no pretense 
sels for freight and passengers only, and who, the ships in proper trim. | for this enormous increase of compensation ? 
perhaps, have never been called to consider the 8th. The principle upon which the boilers of | _ I observe, sir, that of late the original argument 
ability of a vessel for the safe and easy carriage these vessels are built, or the immense amount of for these large grants has been almost abandoned. 
of a heavy battery. I believe, sir, that these mail , steam required for their engines, renders necessary Very little is now said about the capacity of these 
steamers can no more be converted into perma- |: an almost fabulous quantity of coal to be burnt; | vessels for war purposes; but Congress is pressed 
nent and efficient first-class war steamers, than our |! at times averaging one hundred tons per diem, as | to grant this gratuity chiefly on the ground that, 


ordinary merchant ships can be converted into 
first class war frigates. And to sum up the reasons | 
obtained from gentlemen of the highest skill, in 
and out of the Navy, I have no doubt that a fair 
and careful examination, by proper officers of the ` 
Government, would establish— 

Ist. That they lack the requisite power of re- 
sisting projectites in their construction and mate- 
ri 


8. 

2d. That they lack the strength sufficient to 
enable them to carry a battery equal to that of our | 

resent first-class steamers. Whereas they might | 

fe reasonably expected, from their greater size, to 
be able to carry a much larger one. ; 

3d. That they lack the strength of hull, or such 
strength as is usually possessed by our men-of- 
war; their weakness arising from two. causes: one 
of which is their model, WPR being adapted for 
speed, is too long for the breadth of the ship, and 
being what is called remarkably clean, or lean, the 
form of the ship, both forward and aft, is not such 
as to afford that capacity which is requisite in a 
man-of-war. The other cause arising from the 
fact that the beams which support the deck have | 
been placed in reference to the comfortable accom- 
modation of passengers, without reference to the 
possibility of a battery of guns being placed upon 
them, and they are not as large as those eom- i 
monly used for the support of the decks of a sloop- 
of-war of the first class. The same will be found 
to be the case in regard to the disposition of the i 
knees at the side, which are placed more in refer- 
ence to uniformity than actual use. 

4th. The machinery, contrary to the custom of 
men-of-war, coming above the main deck as far as 
the spar deck, renders it impossible that the main 
deck should be decked over in the middle of the 
ships, which would give great strength. This 
arrangement of the machinery also preventing any 
strong beams being run across that space, to brace | 
the ship together, in a place where it is so essen- 
tial that ships of their length should be strong, 
and much danger is therefore run of breaking their 
backs. f - 

5th. That although in steamers-of-war of the 
United States it is usual—indeed, always the case 
—that the boilers are confined toa space below the 
lower deck, so completely surrounded by coal | 
bunkers, in some instances arched over 
as to render the access of a ball a very remote 
chance, if not an impossibility, still in these mail i 
Steamers a large part of the most delicate portions 
of the machinery, and those portions the most | 
easily put out of order, extend above the main 
deck, and the boilers above the lower deck, there- | 
by cutting it fort 
the vessel and depriving the machinery of the pro- 
tection it should have. 

6th. That these steamers lack the strength and 
capacity for carrying a battery for the following 
reasons: the spar deck is too weak and too high 
above the water; the flimsy stanchions of the bul- 
warks would not stand the recoil of a twenty- 
pounder, much less that of an eight-inch shell gun, | 
and the strain of a battery weighing over fifty tons 
would strain and rack them and materially endan- 
ger the safety of these vessels or any vessels of 


i 


by them, `: 


"| strictly to be regarded and scrupuylou 


y or fifty feet, thus weakening | 


i| however, 


in the instance of the Arctic’s second trip from 
Liverpool. Nor is it probable that an average 


a daily supply of forty tons—the most that could 


be allowed as a per diem while acting as a man-of: . 


wear. 


| to render a proper disposition of battery impossi- 
j ble, situated as the engines of these vessels are, 
| Their great length, so disproportionate to their 
| breadth, the body of the vessel above the water- 


|! line being so much larger than that below it—the | 
i leanness forward and aft 


, and the little bearings 
| they possess, save that which is directly amid- 
; ships, induces so great a tendency to roll, even 
‘now, without a battery, that were one placed.on 
! the spar deck, it would make them not ‘only bad 
| sea boats, but render them utterly useless in a sea 
‘way. The center of gravity would then be so far 
above and removed from the 


‘that in the arc described b 
_ roll, the effect of a shot fi 

would be attributable to c 
‘racy of aim. ; ; 
|  Ithink I have shown,'sir, that: these ships are 
; not built according to the contract, and cannot.be 
| relied on as efficient war steamers. But if any 
: doubt exists, let a board of commissioners be ap- 
' pointed, consisting of experienced naval construct- 

ors and others—practical men—to report ‘to the 
| House particularly upon all these points, and such 


y the deepness of the 
red from the battery, 
ance, rather than accu- 


derstanding of the subject. 

It will be recollected that the lat 
the Navy, Mr. Preston, 
1849, said: 


“ After a careful consideration of this subject, I cannot 
withhold the expression of an opinion adverse to embark- 
ing any further in the proposed union of public and private 
means in this system of ocean steamers, as cafculated to 
| promote the interest of the Navy. Whatever may be the 
| View which Congress may entertain as to the policy of 
transporting the United States mail, and affording facilities 
| for the transportation of passengers and freight, in the man- 
: her proposed by such a system, I entertain a decided opin- 
| ion that, if it should be regarded as the mode and manner 
which Congress has determined on for increasing the naval 
| force of the United States, it will be found, in the end, en- 
| tirely subversive of the object which it intends to promote. 
: To the extent to which the present contracts have com- 
! mitted the faith of the ‘Government, and to the extent of 
: the obligations under the contracts, 


nat tl e Secretary of 
in his annual report of 


sly to be performed. 
Yet, as a naval establishment, I deprecate any further ex- 
| tension of the system, as fraught with incalenlable mischief 
to the Navy, and involving immense expenditures of public 
money. All must appreciate the greatimportance of rapid, 
regular, and safe transmission of our mails to al] quarters 
of the world; and all are sensible of the great commercial 
advantages that must result thereform. The contracts al- 
teady made, and the sums already appropriated, are fully 
; adequate to a thorough test of -the experiment. 
it is a subject that should, in the future, be leftto 
the competition of private enterprise. I feel assured that, 
in the struggle, American enterprise and American indus- 
try will eventually be successful.” $ 


And, in a communication of June 21st, 1850, to 
| the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
of the Senate, referring to these views, he said: 
“The opinions heretofore. expressed have been con- 
firmed by the experience of the last year; to which I have 


but to add, that so far as the contracts contemplated a union 
with the naval force of the county, and an improvementin 


9th. That the model of the steamers is such as ` 


center “of motion, | 


others as may be deemed necessary to a full un- : 


they are, of course, | 


I believe, | 


| on the present allowance, they cannot compete with 
. the English line in the transportation of passen- 


|' speed of five knots could be got out of them with gers and freight. ‘The contest between the Cu- 


nard and Collins lines is declared to be a national 
contest, in which, for the honor of the country, 
i the American line must be sustained from the 
Public Treasury; and we are assured that if the 
, bounty is refused, the American line must go 
i! down, and the mails, passengers, and freight must 
i| fall into the hands of the British. Every chord of 
|! national pride and national jealousy, in the Amer- 
ican heart, is touched with masterly skill, and 
some of our impulsive patriots are ready to empty 
the Treasury of its last. dollar upon the notion that 
it is necessary to “ beat the British.’’ 
Mr. Chairman, I pass for a moment the discus- 
sion of the question whether steam lines should 
-be fed with the public money because others can 
do the same things.cheaper—and answer this ap- 
peal by denying the fact. It is not true that our 
mails, passengers, and freight would be carried ex- 
clusively in English ships. I repeat, sir, that a 
proposition is before this Congress, with the offer 
' of any pa thatthe Government nay demand, 
to transport the mails from New York to Great 
| Britain, safely and promptly, for one half the pay 
| now given to the Collins line; and the steamers 
` that would. garry the mails could command their 
proper share of passengers and freight. How, 
then, can we justify this unnecessary and prodi- 
gious expenditure? Others may look upon the 
functions of this Government from ‘a different 
į point of view, but I believe all such appropriations 
to be clearly unconstitutional. -From all the evi- 
dence before us, I regard this pretext of establish- 
irg a steam marine as a magnificent scheme for 
fastening the carrying trade of the United States 
upon the Public Treasury; and this commercial 
steam navy, if firmly established, will be simply 
the great protected interest in navigation, and will 
revive the old and almost exploded doctrine of 
protection in its worst and most mischievous form. 
If.the Government can endow steam-ship lines 
with such enormous sums; if Congress can make 
such princely gifts to private monopolies, it can, 
upon the same ‘principle, and with equal pro- 
priety, endow railroads, canals, telegraphs, stage 
lines, and every other scheme which specula- 
tors and jobbers are continually urging upon. this 
body. as 
Sir, for the last few years the obvious tendency 
of this Government has been to occupy wider and 
wider fields of power. If these things continue, it 
; will not be long before the Constitution, if con- 
| sulted at all, will be consulted to ascertain not 
what Congress may do, but what it may not do. 
All things are drawn to the maelstrom of Federal 
usurpation, and when. the limitations of the ob- 
jects to which the revenue shall be applied are 
all withdrawn, but little will be left to resist the 
tendency to consolidation. I have not raised the 
question as to the power of Congress to establish 
and maintain foreign mail routes, but have acqui-. 
esced in the practice of the Government, and 
throughout this argument conceded the power; 
yet gentlemen must see the vast increase to the 
General Government of influence, patronage, and 
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expenditure which it involves. Butif, in addition 
to this, Congress may establish steam lines’ from 
all our ports, which -shall be actively engaged in 
commerce, and under pretense of transporting the 
mail and furnishing ships ready for war, may sus- 
tain them from the Public Treasury against all 
competition,-why then, sir, it would baffle the : 
ingenuity of man to devise-a more corrupt and ` 
profligate. system, and I would defy the greatest 
enemy of America to invent a scheme niore surely 
fraught with our ruin and dishonor. Mr. Chair- 
man, Iam opposed to all these doctrines. I am 
opposed to every scheme of national plunder -by 
which the people are to be bought up with their 
own money. I am opposed openly and forever 


to any system which would plunder one half of `- 


my country for the emolument of the other, and | 
bankrupt the Treasury with utopian schemes of | 
“ national honor and renown.” : 
I need not remind the committee how the sys- | 
tem of Government bounties to particular steam- 
ship lines is directly hostile to the true interests of ` 
ommerce, that ally of liberty and nursing mother : 
of civilization; how it leads us back to the explo- |! 
ded errors of the past; and revives the odious mo- | 
nopolies and restrictions that oppressed the infancy | 
of trade; how it withdraws the. revenue (the life- 
blood of the Government) from-the veins into the 
ulcers of the State; how it substitutes Government 
rivalries for private competition; how it destroys 
all commercial independence and self-reliance; how | 
it closes every avenue to commercial suecess, ex- 
cept to those who can command the subsidies of 
the Government.: The subject has become so im- . 
portant that we have before us memorials, numer- 
ously signed. by intelligent ship-owners and mer- |; 
chants in our Atlantic cities and elsewhere, who | 
have been driven, in self-defense, to protest against |. 
this unjust system. They object to these grants, '; 
as enormously expensive to the whole country, 
which is taxed for the means of the Treasury, and |, 
as creating commercial monopolies entirely incon- | 


of-the Federal Government. They say that, as 
private enterprise has founded our commerce, pri- 
vate enterprise should be relied on to sustain it; 
that it cannot: flourish on any other foundation; ;' 
that these grants have already created monopolies <: 
on the routes upon which they run, which are |; 
ruinous to private competition on the same routes; | 
that private enterprise is amply sufficient to estab- | 
lish lines on any routes, and to sustain them on 
all profitable, or paying routes; and that the com- 
petition of private enterprise would cost the Gov- |; 
ernment much less for the transportation of the | 

fi 

| 


maila, than it now pays to the Government lines. 
In these views I a concur, knowing, -as_I do, 
that the rapid growth and admitted superiority of 
our sailing marine has been the result of individ- || 
ual enterprise, unchecked by legislative restric- || 
tions and monopolies... Why cannot the same in- |! 
dividual enterprise win a like superiority for our |, 
ocean steam marine? Shall America, who. first |! 
gave steam navigation to the world, be pondering | 
and muttering over the apprehended: rivalry of | 
England in the practical application of her own 

discovery? Shall individual effort and activity, 


constituting, as they do, the great and glittering || 
highway 


g: 
to national wealth, admit that here are || 
enterprises too large for their grasp, and must they || 
come, like suppliants, begging bounties.from the |! 
Treasury? No,sir. The realenergy of America | 
will not do it. . The same enterprise that so re- | 
cently, at the “* World’s Fair,” extorted from the : 
most anti-American and_anti-Republican journal - 
in all England, the admission “ that every practical 

success of the season belongs to the Americans,” will ;! 
never shrink from any undertaking lying within © 
the bounds of human. effort. Why cannot lines : 
of steamers be sustained as well on the ocean as | 
along our inland waters, where they have grown | 
up and flourished under the spur of sharp compe- || 
tition? It can be done ; nay’, it has been done; for | 
I assert that the ExTERNAL steam marine alone of | 
the United States exceeds the whole steam marine | 
of Great Britain and her dependencies, by many 
thousands of tons, Look.at the official statistics | 
of our external and internal marine, as exhibited | 
in a recent report of the Secretary of the Treasury, ' 
and see how both have flourished when left to the | 
competition of private enterprise: 
“EXTERNAL STEAM MARINE.—The steam marine of the i 

i 


y i 3 Passengers. 

, On Long-Island sound. . si $ "308,397 
On Hudson river..... AEN, os . e -995,100 
Between N. York and del phia, by s oats. , 840,000 


» In Boston 


s ) : i paid the last year, ending July Ist, 1851, is estimated at 
sistent with the objects, spirit, and proper policy ;' $6,227,000.” . ` ; 


; grand divisions—the northern frontier, the Ohio basin, and 


|| extravagant estimates. 


has 164 69,163 2,855 1;513,390 || 
. he Ohio basin has......348 67.101. 8,338. 3,464,967 | 
i The Mississippi river has 353 97,967 6,414 882,593 |, 


Bay to Cape Sable, consists of 46 ocean steamers, 274 or- 
dinary steamers, 65 propellers, and 80 ferry boats, having 
a tonnage of 154.270 tons. | 

‘<The steam marine of the Gulf of Mexico, from Cape '| 
Sable to the Rio Grande, consists of 12 ocean steamers, 95 || 
ordinary steamers, 2 propellers, with a tonnage of 23,244 | 
tons. 

« And the steam marine on the Pacific coast consists of 
37 ocean steamers, 13 ordinary steamers, having 34,986 ton- || 


United States on the Atlantic coast, from Passamaquoddy | 
| 
I 


age. i 
“ On the Atlantic coast there are 116 high-pressure and 
342 low-pressure boats; number of officers and crews | 
6,348 ; number of passengers during the year ending July | 
peL 39,114,782; the average number of miles traveled i 

3 Bey ES a ; z 

“On the Gulf of Mexico there are 98 high and9 low- 
pressure boats, 3,447 officers and crews, 148,700 passengers 
during the yéar, and the average number of miles traveled 
1,361,380, ; ; 

“On the Pacifice coast there are 3 high and 47 low-pres- ` 
sure boats, 1,418 officers and crews, and the number of pas- - 
sengers during the year was 79,207. : 

t: The aggregates are: ocean steamers 96, ordinary steam- » 
ers 382, propellers 67, ferry boats 80—total 625 boats. Total 
tonnage 213,500, high-pressure boats 213, low- pressure hoats 
410, number of officers and crew 11,770, passengers during 


: the year ending July 1, 1851, 33,342,846. 


‘¢ The shipwrecks on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
the Gulf of Mexico during the year were 50 ships, 59 brigs, : 
190 scheoners, 9 slonps, and 2) steamers—total 328; of 
which 278 were lost by tempest, 14 by fire, 15 by collisions, |: 
19 snagged, and 2 by explosions. The number of lives lost | 
was 318, i ‘ 

“The £ human movements,’ by steamboats, on the prin- |: 
cipal tide-water lines during the year, were as follows: 


On the Potomac and James rivers, and Chesapeake : 
DaYesssorseccsesosesooocsecoseseuesosesao sooo o a 422100 4 
On the Gulf of Mexico... cc. sce ceee ce cecee ve. ee ee 169,209 | 
On the Pacific coast........ 0060. donee. E E 79,209 | 
“In twenty-six districts on the Atlantic coast, there were 
160-vessels lost, valued at $1.559,171, on which insurance 
was paid to the amount. of $968,350. _ - : 
In New York the marine insurance paid was. .. . $3,520,161 
In Philadelphia do do do do 908,616 
do ` do do do 554,865 
’ & And the total amount of marine (not finland) insurance 


eeee 


s... 
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‘©THE INLAND STEAM MARINE.—This comprises three 


the Mississippi Valley, and its magnitude exceeds the most ` 
I glean from Mr. Gallagher’s ex- 
hibit the following official aggregates and facts : 


` «. St’mrs, Tonnage. Crews, Passeng’rs. 
The northern frontier 


making the grand total of inland steam marine to consist of | 
765 steamers, with 204,613 tonnage, manned by 17,607 offi- 
cers and crew, which carried, during the year ending July 
1, 1851, five millions. eight hundred and sizty thousand 
eight hundred and fifty passengers. ao 

t The entire steam marine of Great Britain and her de 
pendencies, is ‘stated at 1,184 steamers, with a tonnage of 
142,080 tons ; while the aggregate of the external and inter- 
nal steam marine of the United States consists of 1,390 | 
steamers, with.a tonnage of 427,113 tons—showing that ' 
either the internal or external steam marine of the United 
States exceeds the whole steam marine of the Great Britan- | 
nia and her dependencies by tens of thousands of ton- | 
nage. : “4 . 

The losses on the lakes and rivers during the year ending 
July 1, 1851, were 35 boats by tempest, by fire, 18 by 
collision, 32 by snags. Lives lost on the lakes 67, and on | 
the rivers 628. Total, 695. - 

« The steamboat tonnage of the upper lakes has more than 
‘quadrupled in eight years, and doubled in the Mississippi ' 
valley in nine years. . 

* From the introduction of steamboats to 1848, the disas- : 
ters on the Mississippi river and its tributaries have been: . 
fires, 104; by collision, 45; by snags, 469. Total 618. | 
The original cost was $9,899,748. Depreciation in value . 
$5,176,757. Final losses: $4,719,991. The loss in 1849 is` 
stated at not less than two millions. ; 

“The average tonnage of steamers on Lake Erie is 437 
tons, in the Obio basin 206 tons, and in the Mississippi 
valey 273 tons.” y 


And their growth in the future will be more ' 
rapid and magical than in the past. -The great : 
political movements which have marked tke last 
eight years of our history, fixed forever our com- | 
mercial and maritime supremacy. The annexa- 
tion of Texas secured to us the control of cotton, 
the most important staple of commerce in the ` 
world; while the acquisition of California, giving 
to us another coast and another ocean, will pour 
into our lap, at no distant day, the boundless com- . 
merce of the East. With a country embracin 
every variety of soil, climate, and product—with ` 
a population unequaled in their self-reliance and | 
energy, and doubling every twenty years—with a | 
position between the two great oceans of the world, | 
and the dawn already visible of that day when our | 
power will control them both, he who runs may || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


read the commercial future of America. He must 
be blind who does not see that our true policy is 
to sweep away the whole patchwork system of 
aids, bounties, and monopolies, with their perni- 
cious brood of attendant evils, and to throw the 
controlling weight of our example and influence in 
favor of the freedom of commerce, whereby alone 


i we can be just to the enterprise of our own citi- 


zens, and secure a market wide enough for the 
development of our inexhaustible resources. Sir, 
itis amazing to observe how American energy 
rises to the requirements of the age. The neces- 
sities of the world demand the union of the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific—and, behold, how our people 
rush to its accomplishment. The contemplated 
ocean Jinks, the marriage tie between these great 
waters—which, when completed, I would have 
celebrated on each returning year, ag the Doges of 
Venice celebrated the marriage of their imperial 
city to the waters of the Adriatic—will give a 
new and irresistible impulse to our commercial 
progress. Our possessions on the Pacific—a sea 
destined to become a modern Mediterranean of 
commerce—have placed us in contact with the 


.. inhabitants of the opposite continent, and the 


beautiful islands reposing near it. 
lt is said there are now more than 500,000,000 
of human beings who inhabit the countries of Asia 


‘and America bordering on the Pacific and Indian 
| oceans,and the islands imbosomed in their waters. 
| Of these 350,000,000 inhabit the Chinese empire, 
' 50,000,000 the islands composing the empire of 
: Japan, 30,000,000 the countries composing the Bur- 
i man empire, and 100,000,000 inh 


abit Hindos- 
tan. Many more millions inhabit the Islands of 


: Borneo, Java; Sumatra, New Holland, and the 
' numerous other islands of the Pacific and the coun- 


tries bordering om the western coast of South 
America. This numerous host inhabit some of 


', the richest countries of the earth, abounding in 
: the most valuable products of the tropical and 
, temperate climates. The commerce of these coun- 
. tries is even now important; but who can measure 


its value when it shall be quickened into new life 


. by contact with the restless and enterprising 
: American?” 


Was there ever presented to any people a 
theater so boundless for the free play of commer- 
cial enterprise? Butinstead of unleashing the en- 
ergies of the people, that they may seize this vast 
commerce as their proper prey, what is the glo- 
rious policy set before us? hy, sir, it is to pay 
money, collected by taxation from the whole peo- 
ple, to particular lines of steamships, to enable 
them to compete with the steam marine of other 
countries, AND Or our own. We begin the sys- 
tem by establishing steam lines, to be supported 
out of the Public Treasury, from two or three of 
our principal ports to the chief centers of foreign 
commerce. But will the evil stop even there? 
Let the numerous applications for new lines, 
which are continually pressed upon Congress, 
answer. Whena false principle is once estab- 
lished, you cannot limit its application. To 
preserve the color of justice and equality, the same 


; advantages must be afforded to all sections of the 
: country, and the grand result will be, innumerable 
` lines of steamers, engaged in commerce, owned in 


part by the Government, and the monopolies they 
create supported by the publie money. Such a 
system, in its full development, would cripple the 
commercial enterprise, and exhaust the revenues 
of any nation on earth. Even in Great Britain, 
Ny country whose errors of policy, as well as 
ashions of dress, we are prone to adopt, just as 
they are about to be abandoned there,) it is the 
judgment of the better part of her political econ- 
‘omists that they have made a mistake in attempt- 
ing to form an alliance between naval and com- 


' mercial interests. Among other proofs, the Lon- 


don Times—a paper, I admit, which has no 
sympathy with America, or her institutions, but 


` still a far-seeing, able, and faithful sentinel upon 
. the watch-tower of British interests—in a careful 


article on this subject, as connected with the pol- 


_ icy of England, recently said : 


«c They (the commercial interests) must suffer from the 
total suppression of all the improvements that result alone 
from intellect quickened by competition, and instead of 
enjoying the constant benefits te be gained by the exercise 
of individual genius, must content themselves with what- 
ever progress may be deemed proper by boards of directors 
protected from all rivalry, dreading innovation lest it shou 
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lead to diminution of Government: allowance, and con- 
trolled in everything by the Lords of the Admiralty.” 

I commend these sagacious and statesmanlike 
reflections to American legislators. . . 

To sum up my reasons for opposing both the in- | 
creased bounty to the Collins line, and the whole |: 
system as heretofore pursued ad 

Ist. Because the contractors 
the stipulations of their contracts, and have not | 
constructed vessels capable of being. converted 
“at the least possible cost into first-class war- 
steamers.” 

2d. Because there has been no examination into 
the affairs of the Collins line by any officer of the | 
Government; and therefore no proof of prudent 
management and unavoidable loss. 

3d. Because, from the nature of the system, . 
there is great danger that the contracts being neces- 
sarily so large, will be awarded to individuals or | 
companies, whose personal or political influence ` 
will shield them from strict accountability. 

Ath. Because no partnership between the Gov- 
ernment and individuals, resulting from express 
contract and formed for the acquisition of common | 
profits, should be encouraged. 

5th. Because the system is in the highest degree | 
pernicious to the commercial enterprise of the coun- | 

try, by giving an unnatural and consequently un- 
profitable direction to all commercial interests. 

6th. Because the bounties furnished by the Gov- | 
ernment to these steamships, enable them to com- 
pete successfully with private individuals, in the | 
transportation of passengers and freight, and 
finally, to force all others to abandon the routes; 
as is the case between New York and New Or- | 
leans, and Havana and others. 

Tth. Because, under the system as heretofore 
administered, exorbitant prices have been allowed 
for carrying our foreign mails; thereby imposing | 


high rates of postage upon the community, and || 
g reasons for not reducing i 


also indirectly furnishin 
our inland postages. 


the Government: |' 
ave failed to fulfill |: 


River and Harbor Improvements—Mr. Duncan. 
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prosperity without increasing the public burdens, 
and in case of war, would be invaluable in convey- 
ing intelligence, transporting troops, and cutting 
off the commerce of an enemy. 
IBLE COMMERCIAL STEAM Navy, could do no more. 

To the second branch of the inquiry, I answer, 


pany may be had under authority of Congress, 
' and the case decided upon its merits. It would 


` be far better even to reimburse to them their 


actual losses, if any have occurred, than to con- 
tinue these enormous appropriations; for in the 
latter case we should at Jeast be done with the 
: system of taxing the community to supply the 
commercal losses of private companies. 


Mr. Chairman, this amendment may pass this | 


House, as it has passed the Senate. I know the 
power of the influences at work in its favor: Per- 
sonal friendships—local interests—continual soli- 
; Citations—all th 
i hard to resist. 
Collins line alone nearly $1,000,000 a year. You 


aristocracy, supported, like the British nobility, by 
| the sweat of the people; but the day of its destruc- 
|| tion will come. Every step taken in continuation 
` of this system increases the number to be retraced, 
because a principle which is both false to our des- 
tiny, and unjust, cannot find a permanent resting 
place in the American statute-book. When the 
country comes to understand and realize the effects 
of this legislation, it will demand its instant and 
final repeal. 


abuses now weighing down the Government. 
The universal tendency among those who hold 
delegated power in a country whose resources are 
ample, is to extravagance. It is time again to in- 
scribe on‘our banners Economy—Retrenchment— 


8th. Because, under the system as now admin- 
istered, great frauds are practiced. upon the Post ' 
Office Department, on the different lines, by ex- | 
press men constantly carrying letters outside the | 
mails, at half the prices charged by Government ` 
postage rates, l 


These are some of the reasons which impel me | 


to oppose the further extension of this system; 
and while I hold a seat on: this floor, I shail con- 
tine to protest, by voice and vote, against a policy 
which would hamper with odious restrictions our 
national commerce, now spreading its white wings 


“ far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam,” ` 


and pressing onward to that supremacy upon the 
wave, which is sure to be the crowning glory of 
our country, if the Government will but let the 
people win it. r, : 

But gentlemen may ask, What is the policy of 
the opponents of this system; and especially 
with regard to the Collins line? ‘ Will the Gov- 
ernment drive a hard bargain with its citizens, and 
because they happened to make a miscalculation, 
compel them either to relinquish their contract, after 
having made enormous sacrifices in struggles for | 
its fulfillment, or to fulfill it at a sacrifice still 
greater ???* 


Reform; and for one, E will labor faithfully with 


' those who, instead of constantly seeking for hew 


| Sources of expenditure, shall strive to curtail the 


‘ already enormous cost of this Government. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROWEMENTS. 
_SPEECH OF HON. J. H. DUNCAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 22, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


improvement of rivers and harbors— 

Mr. DUNCAN said: 

Mr. Cuamman: My purpose in rising upon this 
occasion is to vindicate the Committee on Com- 
merce from the charges that have been preferred 
against it from various quarters of the House. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MARSHALL} 
complains that the committee have appropriated 
too little. The gentleman. from Virginia, upon 
the other side, who spoke yesterday, complained 
that the committee had appropriated too much. 


To the first branch of the inquiry, as one oppo- | 
nent of the system, I answer without hesitation— 
let us comply strictly with existing engagements, 
but make no more of the same kind; and especially 
let us not, by passing this amendment, drop the 
idea of an equivalent to be received by the Gov- 
ernment, and adopt the principle of maintaining 
particular commercial lines by bounties from the 
Treasury. Let us dissociate naval from commer- j 


cial interests, since it is plain that their union will | 
finally absorb the public revenues in the ordinary | 
operations of commerce. : In future contracts for 

the transportation of our foreign mails, let us 

abandon the war clause as a failure and a pretext | 
for endlessexpenditures. In extending our foreign | 
mail facilities, let us throw open the contracts to | 
general competition, thus giving an impulse to 
steam navigation, and to the enterprise of our citi- 
zens. By pursuing this just and enlarged policy, | 
in a few years both oceans will be covered with 
the commercial steam marine of the United States, ! 
which, in time of peace, will increase the general | 


Se ee Braerel 


1 
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| 
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j 
l 
i 


i 


|; their own knowledge and information, 
and 


' He is opposed to all appropriations of the sort. 

Both gentlemen charged the committee with injus- 
: tice, or neglect of duty, towards their particular 
| Sections of the country. I believe these charges 
; may all be fully met and refuted, and that to do 
‘this, it is only necessary to call the attention of 


': this committee to the duty imposed upon the Com- 


; mittee on Commerce, the position in which they 
: were placed, and the manner in which they have 
| sider and report upon the different petitions and 
‘ memorials which should be committed to them by 
i this House, and upon such recommendations as 


partments. This was their whole duty. They 
were not, as a committee, to make explorations, 
and personally to visit the various sections of the 
country, and see what improvements were wanted 
here and what there. They were not, I say, upon 
to hunt out 
present to this House objects for improve- 
| ment, and recommend appropriations, but simply 

to pass upon the petitions, reports, and memorials 
which were committed to them, upon the recom- 


Taas oe in the Senate of Hon. C. T. J AXES, of Rhode 


mendation of the departments, and upon the rep- 


Our CONVERT- | 


that if Mr. Collins and his associates have a hard | 
bargain, let them apply to be relieved from it, | 
when an investigation into the affairs of the com- . 


ese are actively exerted, and are : 
You may succeed in giving to the . 


may succeed in maintaining alittle longerthisocean - 


Mr. Chairman, the: time will not allow me to || 
pursue this subject further, nor to speak of other ' 


; State of the Union, on the bill making appropriations for the ; 


discharged that duty. They were selected to con- 


they might receive from the several executive de- | 


resentations and information which should be laid 

before them by the parties interested in the objects 

for which poan weresought. They have 
i| done this. They have considered and acted upon 
‘| all the subjects which were properly presented to 
them. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Dol understand the gen- 
tleman to say that these appropriations are based 
entirely upon the petitions of private individuals? 

Mr. DUNCAN. No,sir. I did not say so. 
I said they were based upon petitions and memo- 
rials presented to us, and upon the recommenda- 
tions of the several executive departments. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I desire to know if they 
| are based upon any accurate surveys, or upon any 
| oficial formation obtained by the Government 
of the United States, or furnished this House? 

Mr. DUNCAN. Ianswer, generally, yes; but 
. if the gentleman will allow me to go on and ex- 
pisin the course of the committee, | think he will 


e satisfied. 
There were different opinions entertained by the 
committee in regard to the constitutional powers 
` of the Government over internal improvements; 
and, viewed as a mere question of expediency, how 
far these improvements should be carried out. The 
committee were not ignorant of the fact, that there 
existed great differences of opinion in both Houses 
, of Congress, and throughout the country, upon 
, these questions; but a majority of the committee 
li were favorable to appropriations for internal im- 
:| provements to a limited extent, and that to a lim- 
|, ited extent they were within the constitutional 
powers of the Government. They have devoted 
! three or four days in each week during a session 
| of five months, to the consideration of these appli- 
eations, and to hear representations which were laid 
| before them by members of the House and others, 
who'were informed with respect to the objects to 
be appropriated for, But the greater portion of 
two or three sessions of the committee, every 
week during this long period, was devoted to the 
patient hearing of those gentlemen, of representa- 
i tions from States, of chambers of commerce, of 
i town and lake interests, in regard to the import- 
ance, the necessity, and the propriety of the im- 
provements which they petitioned for; and the re- 
sult is the bill which is now presented to the com- 
mittee—a bill every appropriation of which met 
; the approbation of the majority of the committee. 
Every appropriation in this bill was deliberately 
considered by the committee, and they sought in- 
| formation from every source from which it could 
_ be derived. They had before them, in the printed 
` documents of this House—in answer to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Freeman]—sur- 
i veys from the Topographical Bureau, reports of 
;, the progress of the works in different years, and 
| they resorted repeatedly, by letter and otherwise, 
| to the Topographical Bureau for information in 
regard to the different applications which were 
made to them. They consulted charts, maps, 
availed themselves of every source of information, 
and attended patiently to every application made 
to them, and decided honestly, I am sure, and ac- 
cording to their best judgment, upon the propriety 
of parte the appropriations which they have 
made. - 
‘|. Now, sir, I think since so much attention and 
deliberation have been given to this subject by the 
| committee, that their report deserves, at least, the 
: candid consideration of the House. 
I believe there is no appropriation made-which 
| the committee are not able to vindicate and.to de- 
fend as being within the limits of the Constitution, 
and as being required to promote the commercial 
interests of some portions of the country. It hag 
‘| been charged against the committee that these ap- 
: propriations are unequal.’ A gentleman complains 
that too little is given to this section of the coun- 
try and too little for that. The gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Marsuati] compfains that the 
i great rivers have been neglected. But that gen- 
i tleman will find, if he examines the bill, that the 
|! appropriations turn out to be made—without any 
| design on the part of the committee, at least they 
i| made no question upon that point—in nearly equal 
|! sums to the Atlantic sea-board, the great rivers of 
‘the West, and the great lakes. 
Mr. MARSHALL, (interrupting.) I under- 

stand myself as having made an objection to the 
i, bill, that the $60,000 which is estimated for the 


| 
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Upper Ohio is thrown into hotch-potch, as it were, 
and the $50,000 estimated for the Cumberland 
dam has been embraced in the same way; and if 
you take this $110,000 estimated for the Ohio and 
the Cumberland dam from the general appropri- |: 
ation for the western rivers—which is the round | 
aum of $260,000-—y ou leave an insufficient amount | 
for the balance of the rivers; and if you consume > 
100,000 in the construction of snag-boats, you 
will have left but $50,000 for the improvement of 
the rivers themselves. AREER 
Mr. DUNCAN. Such, then, are the objectiońs. 
I thought that objection was satisfactorily an- 
gwered by the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Seymour] this morning. Who are to expend . 
these appropriations? Are they to be expended 
by interested parties—-by those who choose to 
favor one river, or one portion of- a river, to the 
exclusion of another—by no means. They are 
to be expended by the executive officers of the 
Government under the direction of the Topograph- 
ical Bureau—gentlemen perfectly disinterested, and ` 
whose duty it is to apply the money in the best . 
manner, at the best time, at those points where it . 
is most needed, and where it can‘effect the most | 
good. It seems to me that this is a sufficient an- |: 
awer to the objection. 
The gentleman complains of the appropriation ;' 
for the repairs of the Cumberland dam, as he also | 
complained of those to-the rivers. Gentlemen in ; 
the last Congress well recollect that the contest 
then was, whether the $50,000 appropriated in the 
bill, should be applied to tearing down the dam of 
the Cumberland river, orto the repairing of it. A 
warm contest was carried on, and a portion con- | 
tended that the dam was a nuisance in the river, 
and that the money would be best. iaid out in re- 
moving and taking it out of the way. It is suffi- 
cient that the money is appropriated; and if, in the . 
judgment of the officers who may expend it, it is 
desirable to appropriate a portion of it to the re- 
pair of the Cumberland. dam, they dré at liberty || 
to do it. ' : iy 
But there is one general answer to all these ob- © 
jections. Have we not appropriated as much as | 
can, in any reasonable expectation, be expendéd | 
before the next meéting of Congress?» The first |, 


thing to be done, unfortunately, is to provide the | 
machinery and materials to commence the works; `: 


since, from the fact that appropriations for internal } 
improvements have been withheld from the coun- 
try for fourteen years, except. a small appropria- 
tion for the great rivers and the great lakes, made 
in 1844, the snag-boats and other means of carry- 
ing on theae works have decayed, and been sald 

I say the first thing, unfortunatély, to be done is, 


to renew those snag-boats, and the materials to || ` 


carry on those works; and surely we have appro- | 
priated as much money as can be employed for 
that purpose, and indeed: as much as can be em- 
ployed for any porpores until another meeting of 
Congress.- And I do hope, if the House sees fit to 
pass the reasonable, and proper, and moderate bill 
which we have now submitted to them,—I say Ido 
hope it will be but the commencement of a series af 
improvements, judicious and within constitutional 
limits, and having a due regard to economy. I 
hope, as I believe, a majority of the House are 
now satisfied that such is the true interest and the 
true policy of the country, and that this bill, if 
now » will be the commencement of a sys- 
tem, which will be carried on for years to come, 
to promote the best interests and prosperity of the 
country. : 

Sir, the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] saw fit to complain of the appropriations 
for the Atlantic coast, and amongst others he sin- 


gled out the Savannah river: I think be was- un- | 


fortunate in his selection. ee 
Mr. MARSHALL. Fdo not wish the gentle- 
man to misapprehend me. I complained of no ap- 
propriation in tife bill, but, on the contrary, l stated 
that I did not know that there was an. appro- 
priation in the bill that I would not vate for. I 
stated that distinctly. I alluded. merely to the ap- 
propriation for the Savannah river and the Hud- 
son river, as swelling the general Atlantic appro- | 
priation, and not that I should not vote for them. 
Mr. DUNCAN, The honorable gentleman and 
myself agree in the main in rega 


to the princi- |; 


to make it appear questionable to those members 
of the committee who were not informed of the 
facts. The necessity of the appropriation for the 
Savannah river grows out of the action of the Gov- 
ernment, and is in consequence of wrecks sunk 
there dine the revolutionary war. 

In regard to the Atlantic coast, I think the 


committee will be satisfied with the propriety of : 


making to it a reasonably large appropriation. 


_ Where is the revenue of the country collected? 
Where does the commerce of the country center? 


Where does it encounter the greatest perils? I 
know there are accidents upon the western waters; 
I know there are snags, and sand-bars, and other 
difficulties there, and I desire to see them removed, 


and am willing to vote any reasonable appropri- - 


ation to effect that object. But is it not the fact, 
that avery large proportion of the accidents upon 
the western waters occur, not from the difficulties 
of the navigation, but from fire, and from defects 
in the machinery and management of steamboats? 
We have a bill soon to present to the House, 


which I. hope will meet with their approbation; — 


and which will go very far to prevent the losses 
and accidents which occur upon the western 
waters. Will the gentleman talk of the dangers of 


. the navigation of the Ohio river, upon whose placid 


waters a boat may glide at all times in secu- 
rity, and compare those to the perils of the.rock- 
bound coast of New England, where the com- 
merce of the ‘country must encounter, for six 
months of the year, fogs, gales, and storms? Is 
it not necessary to provide safe harbors for a com- 
merce so exposed ? Gentlemen talk of theimmens- 
ity of the commerce of the lakes and rivers, and 


` I grant it is great, and am rejoiced that it is s0; 


but let me just tell them, that my colleague from 
the Barnstable district representa a district con- 
taining numerous harbors, and—including the 


: circuit of several islands—a thousand miles of sea 
_ coast, and into one single little harbor, -in the 


month of November last, four thousand vessels 


entered for shelter; and for that little harbor, we | 


have appropriated: $4,500, to preserve the water 
from: breaking over the narrow beach, and thus 
depriving the navigation of. the country of that 
harbor of refuge. - ; 

Mr. LOCKH&RT. I wish the gentleman will 
permit me to correct an error, and to give some 


| few moments since. 


mencement of steamboat navigation is 576; the 
number destroyed by fire, 166; and the number 
! lost by explosion, 209. `. SA 
Mr. DUNCAN. I feel as strongly as any gen- 


i restrained by no constitutional difficulties upon 
| this subject, and am willing to go as far as any 
| gentleman of this House will go in making appro- 
| priations for this object; but at the same time I 


| am desirous of doing what is practicable, and I 


| concur with a majority of the committee in limit- ` 


| ing the bill as we have limited it: We desired to 
| present a bill which should meet the approbation 
' of a-majority of Congress, and a majority of the 
people of the country. i 

r. STANTON, of Ohio. - I wish to inquire 
of the gentleman if every member of that com- 
mittee is not a representative of the Atlantic coast, 
and whether there ie a single member on it from 
the Mississippi valley, except the gentleman from 
i r. Jonnson?} 
be, the 


| Tennessee, 
Mr. DUNCAN. . However that may 
|! members of this committee are not responsible for 
their appointment. That rests with the Speaker. 
Mr. STAN TON. I make that suggestion 


not be the utmost disinterestedness in the distri- 
bution of the appropriations. 

_ Mr.DUNCAN. Isay for myself, and I may 
say for the committee, that there was the utmost 
disinterestedness. The committee looked at noth- 
ing but the interests of the country. 

r. GIDDINGS. I wish to inquire of the gen- 
tleman if the deductions made by the committee 
from the estimates and recommendation of the 
Department were not proportioned about equally 


ples of internal improvements, but he did allude to 


the appropriation for the Savannah river in a way | 


between the East and the West? 
Mr. DUNCAN. Really, I never instituted that 


information upon a point to which I adverted a | 
The number of steamboats : 
| destroyed by snags and other impediments in the - 
navigation. of the western waters since the com- 


| tleman can the necessity of improving arid making | 
safe the navigation of the western rivers. Lam | 


merely with the view of showing that there might © 


investigation; but that reminds me of a point upon 
which Í designed to touch. 

Some gentlemen complain because the commit- 
te? have, in all cases, taken the estimates that 
were submitted to them by the Topographical 
Bureau. I put the question to this House, whether, 
when they appointed us to discharge the duties of 
a Committee on Commerce, they expected us 
merely to register the decisions of the Topograph- 
ical Bureau? If you expected that, our work was 
easy. They sent estimates to us, amounting to 
less than four hundred thousand dollars of the 
whole amount we have appropriated, and we 
should have had little to do but just to write out 
those estimates, and report the bill accordingly. 
We had no reference to the different portions of 
| the country in making deduetions from these es- 
| 
! 
| 
| 


timates, but simply made appropriations upon the 
| best information we could obtain, to those points 
|! most needing them. 
| Mr. COBB. I amaatisfied, from the frankness 
of both the gentlemen of the Committee on Com- 
merce who have addressed the committee, that 
their aim has been to promote the best interests of 
the country; but in glancing over the bill they 
have submitted for the consideration of the House, 
I find that they have omitted appropriations for 
the great Tennessee river—a river which is in im- 
porns second to none in the western country. 
hey have overlooked it; but I trust that when 
they meet again ,—if they shall do so before a final 
! vote is taken upon the bill by the committee,— 
that they will take the importance of that river 
' into consideration. They might appropriate 
! $75,000 for the improvement of that river, for 
| cleaning out the sand-bars above and below the 
| Muscle Shoals. An appropriation of $75,000 would 
i be inadequate for the Muscle Shoals; but $75,000 
i for the removal of the sand-bars in that river could 
| not be appropriated to a better purpose. If the 
|, committee do not propose an amendment to that 
' effect, at the proper time I shall do so. 
: Mr. DUNCAN. I will say to the gentleman 
| from Alabama, that the committee did give a very 
careful consideration to all the facts in regard to 
|| the Tennessee river presented to them; but there 
|| was wanting sufficient estimates, surveys, and in- 
' formation to justify them in making the appro- 
priation. And besides, they were aware that 
such an appropriation would give rise to constitu- 
tional difficulty in some minds, in consequence of 
its being a river so far inland. I think that this 
committee, without any further explanation, will 
, justify the Committee on Commerce in not con- 
ceiving it to be their duty to just register recom- 
; mendations of: the Topographical Bureau. They 
H had-a great deal of evidence laid before them, in 
u relation to the necessity of appropriations for ob- 
jects which were not recommended by the Topo- 
‘graphical Bureau. And they also had information 
which led them to believe that some of the objects 
recommended by the Topographical Bureau might, 
|. better than those appropriated for, be postponed 
, toafuture day: Other gentlemen seem to suppose 
' that it was the duty of the committee to adopt the 
appropriations made by the last Congress. They 
were before usand received suitable consideration. 
'. We really did not conceive that, in the absence of 
' petitions, estimates, or information, we were bound 
` to adopt them. If we had done so, our work 
| would have been very easy. But, in the first place, 
the appropriations of last Congress, it is well 
 Inown, failed in the other end of the Capitol. In’ 
i| the next place, appropriations were complained of 
l; as being too large. In the third place, it was 
l! charged that the bill was made with a view to get 
ii votes, upon a log-rolling system. The committee, 
|. therefore, adopted only such as came within the 
| principles which they had adopted to govern their- 
action. 
| In discharging their duty the attention of the 
| Committee on Commerce was: directed to the 
: ports upon the Atlantic coast, where the foreign 
| commerce of the country centers, as being entirely 
' free from any constitutional objections. In the 
i! next place, they were fully aware of the difficul- 
‘ties which beset the navigation of the great 
| rivers, and they appropriated for these the whole 
! amount recommended by the Topographical Bu- 
f reau. In the third place, ae went to our great 
inland seas, and appropriated, first, forthe great 
ports where commerce centred; and next, they- 
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directed their attention to those ports which were | 
most eligibly situated as harbors of refuge for the `: 
navigation of the lakes, which at some seasons of |. 
the year is very dangerous. Upon those lakes We | 
all know a great loss of life occurs. And they 
made their appropriations with reference to con- 
venient harbors of refuge. They were obliged to 
emit appropriations for many harbors upon the 
lakes for which appropriations might be desirable, 
or they would have swelled the bill to an amount 
that would have been probably unacceptable to 
the House. After a careful consideration, how- 
ever, of every case presented, they have reported 
the bill now before the committee. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the argument of : 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Meane] must 
have struck the committee, as it did me, as being - 
most extraordinary. Opposed to appropriations, 
he was disposed to charge the committee with in- 
justice and neglect of duty in not making an ap- 
propriation for James river, in his own State. I 
submit it to this committee, as practical men, what 
was the duty of the Committee on Commerce in 
that case, in the absence of any recommendation, 


in the absence of any survey, in the absence of | 


any petition or memorial? No single individual, | 
to my knowledge, presented at any time, or under 
any circumstances, a petition for the improvement 
of the navigation of James river. What were. 
they todo? Were they to go and explore it for : 
themselves? Were they to come to the House and | 
get power to send for persons and papers—to sum- | 
mon in the Virginia delegation (as the gentleman | 
seemed to suggest) or the Governor of that State, | 
in order to learn its wants? To ask, is to answer | 
these questions. It could not be expected that | 
they should make appropriations for the wants of | 
any portion of country which were not presented | 
to them. It is not very strange’ that, coming | 
from different and remote portions of the country, | 
the members of the committee had but little per- | 
sonal knowledge of the. navigation of the James | 
river. - : 
It does seem strange to me that if the naviga-. 
tion of the James riverso needs improvement, 


E 
i 


į in the country. 
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| several States, or to subserve the interests of an | States possesses the constitutional 


extensive commerce. T 
Gentlemen have complained of the appropriation | 
for the North River; but it is perfectly defensible | 
on the principles I have laid down. More than 
half of the revenues of the country are collected at 


. the port of New York. Her immense commerce | 


is sustained by the vast productions of the West. | 


' And the channel by which this immense product 


finds its way from the lakes to the ocean is the , 
North River. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Marsnatt] urged, if I understood him right, | 
that the appropriation for the mouth of the Mis- 


sissippi was not to be regarded as made for the ` 


benefit of the Western States, for that their craft i 


' had no occasion to use that channel. In my view 


of the case the appropriation for the mouth of the | 


i Mississippi river is beneficial to the Western | 


States on all the rivers falling into the Mississippi. 
` Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I hope I 
may be permitted to set the gentleman right. 
Again | have to say that I made no such proposi- 
tion as that stated by the gentleman, that their 


' craft never navigated this river below New Or- ` 


leans. I do not assume any such position that it 
is not of advantage to the Western States. Ias. 
sume the position, that if the stracture of this bill 
was upon the idea of sectionalizing the country 
into Atlantic, lake, and river sections, that the 


$75,000 was not to be charged to the river sec- | 


tion, for it was an Atlantic appropriation. 

Mr. DUNCAN. I think differently from the 
| gentleman. I think the appropriation for the 
| mouth of the Mississippi is for that river, and an 
| appropriation for all the rivers and all the produce 
that centers on those rivers and finds an outlet to 
the ocean by that channel. Whatever diminishes 
, the risks and the cost of navigation and the cost 
of insurance, goes to benefit the producer as well 
as the consumer; and just as we open safe chan- 


{ 


| 


! . . s 
| We, to a certain extent, benefit every agriculturist 


A word more, and I have done. Allow me to 


the mariners and business men upon that river i| 
have not seen fit to present the subject to the con- | 
sideration of Congress. I can hardly believe that | 
they are withheld by those constitutional scruples | 
which seem to influence so strongly the minds of 
the Representatives from that State. And in the ; 
absence of such information we are justified in 
believing that there is no pressing necessity for | 
an appropriation for James river. I disclaim on 
the part of the committee any intention to punish . 
Virginia, as the gentleman has suggested. She 
punishes herself; and so long as she sees fit to 
play this dog-in-the-manger part in relation to this 
subject, and to adopt such hair-splitting construc- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States, she 
must suffer the consequences, and take the respon- 
sibility upon herself. But the committee were 
complained of because they did not appropriate 
money to Virginia in proportion to other States, 
and the same complaint has been more than once {I 
suggested by gentlemen from other States. I re- || 
gret that gentlemen should make such objections 
to this bill. They may be very pertinent for 
Buncombe, but they are very unsuited, in my: 
humble opinion, to the deliberations of this com- 
mittee. : 
Wasit our duty, Mr. Chairman, as a Commit- | 
tee on Commerce, to determine that we would | 
appropriate $1,500,000, and then divide it amongst |; 
the States according to population, or territory, or | 
upon any principle of that kind? Above all, | 
should gentlemen from Virginia ask it, when that |; 
State thought it fit to refuse to receive her share 
of the proceeds of the sale of th 
tributed by the act of Cong 
I disclaim the idea altogether, that it was our duty || 
to inquire how or where, or in what proportion, ; 
money should be appropriated to the States. Our | 
duty was to make appropriations to subserve the 
commercial interests of the country, at such points 
as were properly presented to our notice, and we || 
have strictly confined ourselves to that limit. We | 
have forbore, in every instance, to make appro- 
peiotions of a merely local character. If our bill 
e examined it will be found that in all cases the 
appropriations have been made for improvements 
which tend to the advantage and the interest of 


t 


ress many years ago? |' 


l 
f 


| express the hope that the committee will not adopt 


í incorporate amendments in the bill re 


` the system will be carri 


the amendment moved by the gentleman from | 
North Carolina, [Mr. Sraniy,] to substitute the , 
bill of the last year in the place@f that reported | 
by the committee. There are objections to that | 
bill of several descriptions. One is, that it appro- 
priates a much greater amount of money than gen- 


ij 


tlemen in this House, who are friendly to limited | 


appropriations, are willing to sustain. In the next 
place, it provides for some objects of questionable 


necessity; and, in the third place, it is charged that | 


| appropriations were inserted not so much upon 
their own intrinsic merit as with a view to win 
support to the bill. I hope that the House will 
not adopt the substitute in lieu of the bill which 
has undergone such a careful and deliberate con- 
sideration in the committee; and that -it will not 
ported by the 
committee, that will jeopardize its passage through 
the House. ‘I believe, as I have said before, that 
the sentiment of Congress and the sentiment of 
the country is inclining strongly to a reasonable 
‘and constitutional system of internal improve- 
ments. If the bill reported by the committee 
passes, we may expect, in every succeeding year, | 
should the revenues of the country permit it, that | 
ed on until the harbors of | 
the country are made most serviceable for the in- 
terests of commerce. 


nels to navigation from the interior of the country, | 


Having thus hastily given || _ 


right to improve 


| harbors on the lakes and sea-board, and the chan- 


‘nels of the navigable rivers of the interior. I be- 


; lieve that, under this power, it is the bounden duty 
of Congress to make appropriations. The repeat- 
‘ed exercise of the power by Congress, and the 
approbation thereof by nearly all the Presidents, 
would appear to leave little room for doubt of the 
authority of Congress over the subject-matter, 
But I do not propose to enter upon any argument 
' to sustain it, because I understand, from the re- 
| marks made the other day by the honorable mem- 
ber from Michigan, who is a prominent member 
of the Democratic side of the Chamber, [Mr. 
Sruarr,] that no question of this authority of 
Congress is now proposed by his party. ‘The 
limitations which the honorable member proposed 
for the exercise of this power, by the recitation of 
the objects to which he thinks it might properly 
' be applied, indicate a coincidence between our 
opinions, which relieves me from the necessity for 
discussion. He asserts the power as applicable 
to the lakes and to navigable rivers, as they are 
defined by the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
' the United States. SodoI; and I find the author- 
i. ity in those clauses of the Constitution which as- 
sert the power to provide for the common defense, 
and the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
Powers, and among the States. 
' But the discrimination between objects for the 
exercise of the power, is a duty frequently of great 
'| difficulty; and, in the case before us, I must be 
| permitted to observe that it has not been discharged 
; by the Committee on Commerce entirely to my 
i Satisfaction. ‘Fhe appropriations to the lakes and 
i to the Atlantie sea-board are not proportioned to 
that for the Mississippi, Ohio, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri rivers, when the trade and intercourse of the 
, people in the different localities are considered. 
i} The State of New York alone has appropriations 
in this bill to her lake shore of $289,000, while all 
the rivers above alluded to have only $260,000. 
One of the sections of the bill is as follows: 
€ For the improvement of thé Mississi ppi below the rap- 
| ids; the Ohio, including the repairs of the Cumberland 


dam, at Cumberland Island; the Missouri and the Arkan- 
sas, $260,000.” 


Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. In reference 
| to those particular appropriations to which the 
| gentleman from Kentucky is alluding, I wish to 

say, that the amount of $260,000, which is reported 
in the bill forthe Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Arkansas rivers, is precisely the amount which 
|: Was sent to us in the printed estimates from the 
War Department. I would add further, that upon 
subsequent investigation upon debating’ these rec- 
ommendations, the Committee on Commerce ap- 
, propriated in the bill $75,000 for the mouths of 
the Mississippi, and $50,000 for the improvement 
of the Des Moines rapids in the Mississippi river. 
Besides that, I will say to the gentleman, that for 
another tributary of the Mississippi we appro- 
i priated $50,000, which, in all, makes between 
$400,000 and $500,000 for the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. This is as liberal appropriation as 
was ever contained in any bill ever before Congress. 
Mr. MARSHALL. l remark that the long 
i line of navigation from Pittsburg to the mouth of 
| the Ohio, of more than one thousand miles, has no 
specific appropriation: I should like to know of 
| the chairman of the Committee on Commerce how 
| much tonnage plies upon the Ohio river? 
Mr. SEYMOUR. .1 will answer the gentleman 


1 
i 


you my views upon this important subject, 


will 
conclude my remarks by thanking the còmm 


ittee | 


i- directly. ` ; 
Mr. MARSHALL, For the purpose of saving 


e public lands dis- |) . 


for the kind indulgence they have shown me. ; time I will give him the answer, There are three 


‘i hundred and forty-eight steamboats which ply 
: upon that river, and the tonnage of the Ohio river 
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= along is equal to the tonnage of the whole of your 
SPEECH OF -HON. H. MARSHALL, | pper lakes. 


Mr. CARTTER. Will 
| me to ask him a question ? 
Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman will have 
| an opportunity of making an explanation when I 
jam done: I do not see the necessity of making 
half a dozen speeches iñ one. 

Mr. CARTTER. I merely wish to say one 
word. 1 wish to ask the gentleman, if it is con- 
sistent with his convenience, whether that is a 
|| comparison instituted between steam craft on the 
river and lakes, or whether it embraces sail ton- 
| nage as well as steam? 


‘the gentleman allow 
- OF KENTUCKY, i f 


In rue Hovse of REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 21 and 22, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, on the bill making appropriations forthe 
improvement of rivers and harbors— > 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. Cramman: Asa legislator and asa citizen, 
I am in favor of the exercise of the power this bill 
asserts. I believe the Government of the United 


1852.] 
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which I have stated. 

Mr: CARTTER. I supposed it was, from the 
result. 

Mr. MARSHALL. 1 will say now, that if 
you add the flat-boat and the keel- hoat craft upon 
our rivers, and the sail craft upon your lakes, I 
think we would then bear about the same propor- 
tion as with the steam marine only. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the eenlenin allow me 
to call his attention to a single fact? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I desired when I rose not 
to involve myself in any argument with the friends 
of this mensure. I announced that, asa friend of 
these improvements, I only wanted fair play be- 
tween the diferent sections of the country. Phase 
no idea of cutting off all amendments to the bill, 
or of being told, as I have been, that I must take 
this dose just as the Committee on Commerce 
propose to administer it to me. That is to tell 
me what I do not intend to do. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to call the gentleman’s 
attention to a single fact. Does the gentleman net 
know that it is a fact connected with nature, that 
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Mr. MARSHALL. It is a comparison be- | ex cathedra, that the Democratic cändidate for the 
tween the steam marine of the lakes and the Ohio, |. 


Presidency occupies the position upon this ques- 


` tion which he, the gentleman from Virginia, holds? 


these lakes are subjected to storms equal to those . 


on the ocean, and t 
on the rivers? 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman is not the 
first coming from a Jake or bay, who has a very 
indefinite idea of our western rivers, or of the 
rua to which they are subjected who navigate 
them. 

(Mr. MarsnaLL here gave wa 
that the committee should rise. 
rose, and the House adjourned.] 


t there is nothing of the kind 


to a motion 
he committee 


July 22, 1852. - 

Mr. MARSHALL resumed and said: Mr. 
Chairman, when I took the floor yesterday, [ had 
no idea of occupying the time allowed me by the 
rules, nor had Í an intention of going into the 
constitutional view of this question. While there 
are some gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
who doubt the constitutional power of Congress 
to improve the harbors and navigable rivers of the 
country, I understand that the constitutional 
power is conceded by the great mass of gentlemen 
n both sides of the House. The gentleman 


from Michigan, (Mr. Srvart,] who spoke for his : 
party the other day, occupied about the same po- ` 


sition upon this question that I do; and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Meape,] who spoke 
on yesterday, while he denies the constitutional 


| 


power, concedes that it is & foregone question, | 


upon which the country has made its conclusions. 
Mr. MEADE. 


tion so far as this commiltee was concerned. 


I said it was a foregone ques- | 


Mr. MARSHALL. So far, then, as this com- , 
mittee constituting the representation of the coun- ' 


try is concerned. Well, sir, that relieves me en- 
tirely from the necessity of arguing in regard to 


the constitutional power of Congress over the sub- ' 


ject. I accept it as a departure by the Demo- 
cratic party from the doctrine laid down by Mr. 
Polk during his Presidency upon this question. I 
hail it as a good omen; for it exhibits the fact that 
the sense.of the country is about to resume, through 


the voice of its representation, action over all . Y l 
‘have proclaimed before the people of my section 


branches of the public interest. 


Mr. MEAD 


I will merely reply to the gen- .. 


tleman, that this decision of the committee is the : 


result of a few Democrats uniting with the whole 


Whig party, and that the majority of the Demo- ; 


cratic 
erring brethren to a sense of what is right on this 
question, as they did some years ago on the tariff. 

Mr.MARSHALL. I have no wish to origin- 
ate a partisan debate on a question of this char- 
acter. I will, however, say another word to the 
gentleman from Virginia—and I will give him an- 
other chance to interrupt me for his answer—I 
desire to know whether he is at liberty to assert 
that what he considers the doctrines of the ma- 
jority of the Democratic party on this question 
are also the opinions of the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency—Mr. Franklin Pierce? 

Mr. MEADE. Does the gentleman ask me a 
question? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, sir; I ask the gen- 
teman whether he will go so far as to announce, 


arty still hope that they will bring their - 


i 
I 
i 


\ 
i 
i 


| 


Mr. MEADE. I do not speak for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. MARSHALL. It is known that Mr. 
Polk held extreme doctrine upon this question. 
To refresh the memory with the origin of a term 
which has of late become familiar, it may not be 
amiss to observe that his veto message of the river 
and harbor bill of March, 1848, denied the power 
to ‘embark the Federal Government in a general 
system of internal improvement.” It was that 
message, also, which made the division ‘* wide 


and Saep. between the great parties of the coun- 
try on this question. Mr. Polk held no half-way 
doctrine. fairly; and 


He met the responsibilit 
however erroneous his opinion, Iwill do him the 
justice to say that it was openly expressed, and 
without disguise. He said on that occasion— 


t 


“If the power to improve a harbor be admitted, it is not ` 


easy to perceive how the power to deepen every inlet on 
the ocean or the lakes, and make harbors where there are 
none, can be denied. If the power to clear out or deepen 
the channels of rivers near their mouths be admitted, it is 
nat easy to perceive how the power to improve them to 
their fountain head, and make them navigable to their 
sources,can be denied.” * * * «c Givingto the subject 
the most serious consideration of which my mind is capa- 
ble, I cannot perceive any intermediate ground. The power 
to improve harbors and rivers for purposes of navigation, 
by deepening or clearing out, by dams or sluices, by lock- 
ing or canaling, must be admitted without any other limita- 
tion than the discretion of Congress, or it must be denied 
altogether.” 


We know his position; he denied the power 
altogether, and appealed to the Constitution and 
the practice of the Government in early years of 
the Government to show that tonnage duties levied 
by the States, with the consent of Congress, 
was the proper and only true mode of providing 
from the Treasury for works of internal improve- 
ment. On the other hand, the Whigs have de- 
rived the power from the Constitution, and have 


always contended that it is the duty of Congress -7 


to appropriate directly for the purpose of carrying 
on such works as were of national importance. 
The platform occupied by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Stuart] is broad enough; and 


' 


from the approhation of his views, as expressed — 


the other day, I think I may congratulate the 
country that the great mass of both parties, as 
represented here, no longer continue the issue upon 
this all-important point. 
tleman from Virginia, too, upon the graceful con- 
cession he has made, that his view of the consti- 
tutional disability in Congress has not met with 
friends enough in this Congress to induce him to 
make an active contest. If [ am correct in my 


I congratulate the gen- - 


supposition, then, that the true interpretation ` 


which is to be given now to the Democratic doc- 
trine amounts to a declaration that Congress has 
power to appropriate money from the ‘Treasury 
to improve harbors on the sea-board and the lakes, 
and to clear out and deepen the channels of ‘* nari- 
gable rivers’’ in the interior—and by navigable 
: rivers we mean those upon which commerce is 
conducted between two or more Sates, (vide the 
case of the Genesee vs. the Cuba, MS. decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, )— 


then I say that doctrine has enough latitude for . 


me. It is my position also—the doctrine which I 
of the country, and it is the very doctrine set forth 
by the Whig National Convention which assem- 
` bled in June at Baltimore. 


Waiving, then, all further discussion of the con- , 


stitutional question, since there is no difference 
ractically in the theory of power we profess to 
belive, let us come to the bill actually before us 

: for consideration. 


i Mr. Chairman, I do not like the bill. I do not 


` know that I shall vote against any appropriation it ` 


| contains, but it is nevertheless, in my opinion, de- 
| fective, because it does not go far enough, and it 
i distributes the appropriations which it does contain 
| without due regard to the great interests of naviga- 
| tion; and because, so far as it does appropriate for 
| western navigation, it is too indefinite in pointing 


i to the objects for which provision is intended; and, 


; sir, above all, because it does not protect,in manner 


| 


| stand, upon a classification by the committee of 

' the country into several great departments, as, for 

_instance, the sea-board, the lakes, the rivers of 
the interior. I find that the sea-board appropri- 
ations are made to the amount of $505,000; to the 
lakes, $492,000; to the Hudson river, $50,000, 
and to the Savannah river $40,000; making a total 
of $1,087,000. Against this there are appropri- 
ations to the rivers of the West and South of 
$382,500, to wit: to the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Ohio rivers, $260,000; to the Des 
Moines rapids, $50,000; to the Red river raft, 
$50,000; to the Colorado of Texas, $20,000, and 
to the Bayou La Fourche of Louisiana, $2,500. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. Will thegen- 
tleman from Kentucky allow a moment’s inter- 
Papon ? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I anticipate the explanation 
of the honorable chairman of the committee. He 
desires to add to my list the appropriation of $75,000 
for deepening the mouth of the Mississippi, so as 
to afford a ship channel from the Gulf of Mexico. 
{Mr. S. assented.] That appropriation cannot be 
charged in this arrangement to the western rivers. 
It is intended to facilitate the passage of vessels 
bound seaward or coming from the sea into the port 
of New Orleans. It is properly chargeable to ap- 
propriations for the sea-board, since ocean steam- 
ers and ships of heavy burden only will be facili- 

‚tated in their voyages by it. The steamers and 
| craft which ply the rivers of the South and West, 
i and are the carriers of internal commerce, wil! 
‘ never pass that channel; and it would be just as 
' reasonable to charge the appropriations for the 
New York harbor to the rivers of the interior, or 
the appropriations for Sandusky harbor, Buffalo, 
or Dunkirk, to western rivers, as to make the 
, classification here contemplated. True, our pro- 
ducts pass the channel you propose to open, but 
so do they pass the northern harbors I have 
mentioned, and swell the business of northera 
cities. 
Mr. MEADE. I hope the gentleman is not 
, complaining of the appropoanons made to the 
' West. Ithink that they are better made there 
than anywhere else. i 

Mr. MARSHALL. Not that we have appro- 
priations to the West, but that they are so few 
and so far between. I hope the gentleman from 
Virginia does not find cause to regret that we are 
allowed something for the interior. 

Mr. MEADE. I should be very ‘glad had the 
framers of the Constitution excepted the Missis- 
sippi, and conferred power on Congress to make 
appropriations for its a ala 

Mr. MARSHALL, e are obliged, at least, 
for the good will of my friend from Virginia, and 
wish he could look at the general subject in such 
light as to give us the aid of his vote. 

To réturn: You see here are but $260,000 for 
the western rivers, and in this sum the committee 
say the appropriation for the improvement of the 
‘Cumberland dam must be included. The esti- 

mate submitted last year for that work alone, was 
$50,000. Deduct this from the $260,000, and 
then deduct $60,000 which is estimated for the Up- 
per Ohio river, and this appropriation dwindles 
‘to the insignificant sum of $150,000 for the great 
West. Nor shall we stop here. In the bill of 
last Congress was an appropriation of $100,000 
for the purpose of building snag-boats and dredge- 
boats, which are absolutely necessary to the com- 
mencement of the improvement of those rivers. 
Now, if this be also deducted, you have from the 
liberality of the committee the sum of $50,000 ap- 
-propriated for the year’s work, in improving all 
thehiphwiys of western and southern commerce, 
‘as it floats through thousands of miles of danger- 
ous navigation. T appeal to the sense of the com- 
mittee to answer whether this arrangement is fair, 
generous, or just? The committee says that the 
' estimates from the War Department constitute the 
_basis of appropriation in this bill. I regret that 
it did not occur to the committee to examine the 
remarks which accompanied those estimates, for 
_ they would have obviated the necessity for the 
comments I am now making, by showing to the 
committee the propriety of enlarging the appro- 
: priation, to meet the necegsary expenditure for 


| or substance, great interests in my section which | snac-boats, of which I have just now spoken. 


| ery aloud for the attention of Congress. 


The || © Colonel Abert, of the 


Topographical Engi- 


| construction of the bill has been effected, I under- || neers, says, in regard to the estimates for western 
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rivers, which he sent in to the Secretary of War, | 
that he makes them “* on the same principles with | 
those mentioned in his report of November, 1849.” $ 
And, sir, what were those principles? Why, that |' 
no additional improvements are contemplated! The | 
position assumed by President Polk had caused 
the western improvements to cease. The engi- 
neer had made his estimates for works in progress 
in 1847, when he had the snag-boats in use and 
ready for service, and, of course, the estimates | 
did not cover an expenditure for them. But after 
the veto of 1848, these were sold, and the service . 
on our western rivers was abandoned. It cannot | 
be renewed until you resupply the materials with | 
which to perform the service, and this will exhaust " 
a considerable portion of the proposed allowance. : 
The estimates were made upon the supposition , 
that these were on hand, ready for service. The | 
cost of these vessels is about $25,000 each, and 
four of them will be required. By this amount, 
then, the appropriation should have been increased 
by the committee. Provision is made in this bill 
to put dredge-boats and delivering-scows on each 
of the lakes Champlain Ontario, Erie, and Michi- 
gan, at a cost of :000 each; and had the com- 
mittee narrowly regarded the estimates and ‘the | 
principles on which they are made,” the commit- '; 
tee must have seen that snag-boats, and dredge- ' 
boats, and scows were as much needed on the 
western rivers as on the lakes. 

If the estimates were the guides of the commit- |, 
tee, why did they not appropriate $60,000 spe- 
cifically to the improvement of the Upper Ohio, |! 
above the falls at Louisville, leaving the Lower |: 
Ohio to come in for its share of the remaining 
ene That is the mode of the estimates, and '; 

am curious to understand the philosophy by || 
which a committee, so. tenacious of estimates, 
twisted a specific recommendation for a particular |: 
section of the river Ohio into a general fund for , 
all western and southern rivers. : 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. The esti- | 
mates sent us from the Department were $200,000 |: 
for the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, and 
the Arkansas rivers, and $60,000 for the improve- 
ment of the Ohio river above the falls. The com- | 
mittee, after considering for a long time whether | 
they should separate that appropriation or not, 
concluded that it was better to put it all into one, 
so that the Department might commence the work, | 
and prosecute it as. the state of the water in the 
different rivers might permit them to do to the best |' 
advantage. It was the opinion of the Topographi- ji 
cal Bureau that we had better put the appropria- j. 
tions all together for these large rivers, because the 
water is often different- in these different rivers at : 
the same time. Sometimes there will be a flood j! 
in one river, when, at the. same time, the water || 
will be low enough to work to advantage in others; ji 
and, in that case, the work could be carried on to 
much better advantage by putting the appropria- 
tions for these large rivers all in one. e took 
this course upon the suggestion of the Department. l 

Mr. MARSHALL. Pursuing the same rule, || 
would it not have been just as well to have esti- ` 
mated for the rivers in the aggregate at #360,000, : 
instead of segregating $50,000 for the raft in Red ;i 
River, and $50,000 for the works at the Des 
Moines rapids? Did it not occur to you that the 
river might be high at the rapids when the Upper | 
Ohio would be in good order for the works ta pro- :! 
gress? : 

The explanation of the honorable chairman b 
no means solves the difficulty I have in understand- 
ing why the specific estimate for the Upper Ohio | 
has been drawn into a general fund, when the rule 
has not been applied at other points. It must be 
evident, that under this disposition of the commit- |! 
tee, the works on the Ohio river ma be atopped | 
at the pleasure of the Secretary of War, and the : 
whole fund may be expended above the mouth | 
of the Ohio in improving the Missouri, or the 
Upper Mississippi; or it may be all expended on | 
the Arkansas, or on the Mississippi below Natchez, | 
1 have great confidence in the justice of the Secre- | 
tary of War, but I do not think that it is prudent 
to leave the Upper Ohio completely at his discre- 
tion, when the estimates of the engineers, and the 
avowed rule of the Committee on Commerce, 
seem to create no such necessity. If the estimates || 
are not proper, let us abandon them; if they are 
proper, let us adhereto them, If they are to gov» | 


| 
| 


` a rock heré, and $10, 


į structs safe navigation, does not seem to have elicit- 
I) 
| Ohio is a navigable stream—if the jurisdiction of 


: move an obstruction to navigation at Wheeling, 


_ of the same Government to the, necessity of. re- 


_ Ville for the want of a free canal, by which the 
‘| merchandise from the South might-b 


': Only so much is in the hands of my constituents 
`i as is absolutely required to be held by gentlemen 


_ chartered by the State of Ken 


' a view of overcoming 


" $100 each. In 1829, the capital stock was increased 


"| the amount of eighteen per cent. annually. The 


ern, I demand the restoration of the $60,000 as a | 
specific appropriation to the Upper Ohio. | 
Again: I should be pleased to learn on what es- f 
timates the committee included the improvement |! 
at the Cumberland dam, in the $200,000 estimated | 
for the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and Arkansas? |, 
When those estimates were orignally rendered, the |: 
specifications for the work at Cumberland Island :: 
had not been made. The plan of Colonel Long 
was submitted long since, and it isan estimate of 
$50,000 by itself, and should be as specific as that 
at the Des Moines rapids. It is a work in which 
economy will best be consulted by placing the : 
whole fund in the hands of the superintendent at ; 
once. if 
It was suggested yesterday, that this bill would |, 
be endangered by an attempt to ingraft amend- 
ments upon it. For one, sir, I say, then let it be | 
lost—ay, a thousand times, rather than such in- H 
equality should be confirmed asit proposes. I|; 
shall, in the progress of the bill, not only claim the |i 


specific appropriation as estimated for above the | 


falls of the Ohio, but I should be derelict to a sense ` 
of duty were E to permit the opportunity to pass 


i; without bringing prominenthy to thenotice of on- 
' gress the propriety of a large appropriation which 


should at once be made at the falls of the Ohio. ` 
The attention of Congress is called, by this bill, 
to the policy of appropriating $5,000 to blow out 

000 to biow out a rock there, 
when such obstructions exist, to safe navigation 


chain of rock extending across the Ohio river at 
Louisville, and which for two miles entirely ob- 


ed a single observation from the committee. 
want to tell you, sir, that eight millions of people 
are interested in having that obstruction obviated. 
They pay an annual tax, because of that obstruc- 
tion, of about $180,000 per annum, and if the 


the United States courts so attaches to that stream 
as that the judicial power may be invoked to re- 


which spans, usefully, the Ohio river ninety feet 
above its surface, surely I will be pardoned for 


calling the attention of the legislative department 


moving an obstruction at Louisville, which oper-- 
ates as a tax on the commerce and navigation of 
the same river to the amount of $180,000 per year. | 
To overcome that obstruetion a canal was dug 


across the narrow slip between Louisville and 
Shippingport, in Kentueky, which is known ag the 
Louisville and Portland Canal. Itis of this work 
I now propose briefly to speak, and I request, earn- 
estly, attention to it, because itis a perfect eye- 


while it remains in its present condition. 

I premise what I have to say in regard to it by 
the remark, that my constituency have probably 
less interest in it than any people in the whole 
West. To them it does not operate as a very 
severe tax, for their merchandise from the East is 
landed above the canal, and their groceries from 
the South are landed below the canal. They are 
taxed with porterage only from Portland to Louis- 


> nt- be brought im- 
mediately to the wharves of Louisville. Nor are | 
my constituents owners of stock in the canal. 


in order to be directors of the canal company. 
The Louisville and Portland Canal Company was 
tucky in 1825, with 
’ the obstruction to naviga- 
tion at the falls of the Ohio, by a canal which |j 
would allow the passage of steamboats. The ori- 
ginal capital was $600,000, divided in shares of | 


make the entire capital equal to $1,000,000. The 
charter was perpetual, and the company was au- 
thorized to declare dividends upon the stock to 


United States subscribed to this stock originally || 


100,000, thus becoming theowner of 1,000 shares. 
he enterprise was then considered a very hazard- 
ous Investment of capital, and many individuals |, 
who had subscribed, preferred to forfeit their stock |, 
to paying the installments thereon. The United 


! 
1i 


States subscribed in 1829 for 1,135 additional shares 
of stock so forfeited, for which they paid an addi- 
tional sum of $133,500—making, in all, $233,500 
in cash. Thisis all the money the United States have 
ever paid for stock in the company. Under the acts 
allowing the expansion of the capital stock, the 
company made allowances to the subscribers as 
follows: Ist. Interest at twenty per cent., on stock 
which had been subscribed three and one third 


“years; ten per cent. on stock subscribed one 
‘ and two thirds years, 
` United States drew upon their 2,335 shares of stock 
' $33,500. 2d. Dividends for the time since the 


Under this allowance, the 


stock had been subscribed: under this, the United 
States drew $23,500 more. These allowances 
were paid in stock, so that the United States by this 
means, in lieu of $56,700 in money, obtained 567 
additional shares of stock. It may then be stated, 
that on the Ist of January, 1832, the Louisville 
and Portland Canal Company commenced opera- 
tions upon a capital stock of $1,000,000, represent- 
ing 10,000 shares of stock, of which individuals 
owned 7,098 shares, and the United States owned 
2,902 shares, with a perpetual charter from the 
State of Kentucky, granting the privilege to col- 
lect from tolls on vessels using the canal, at any 
rate the company chose to assess, provided the 
gross amount collected did not swell the annual 
income to more than eighteen per cent. net (that is, 
over and above expenses and repairs) on the capi- 


| tal stock. 
: at the entrance to an Atlantic harbor; but that great |! 


The facility to navigation afforded by the canal 


_ rendered the operations of the company very suc- 


cessful, and the increasing commerce of the Ohio 
insured large profits to the stockholders. The 
United States shared the common success. They 
were represented in all the action of the company 
by their proxy. From year to year the United 
States regularly drew their dividends upon 2,902 
shares. The money dividend so collected by the 
United States between the 6th January, 1834, and 
the 3d January, 1842, amounted to $257,778. So 
that on the date last named, the United States had 
drawn in.cash dividends the sum of $24,278 more 
than they had paid for, their stock, and held, in 


| addition, the 567 shares of stock which had been 


allowed as interest and dividends. 

For several years pripr to 1842, the people, op- 
pressed by such a tax upon commerce as the canal 
tolls, and feeling that it was the duty of the Gen- 
eral Government to remove the tax by making the 


|| navigation free, repeatedly memorialized Congress 

i| to-appropriate public money to render the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal free, or to dig a free canal 
: around the falls. 


The Louisville and Portland Canal Company be- 


J ; came alarmed at these manifestations of the public 
sore and a constant shame upon this Government, ; 


disposition; for the establishment of anothercanal— 
free—imported no less than the destruction of the 
whole value of their franchise. The Louisville 
and Portland canal was built with locks large 
enough to admit the passage of steamboats one 
hundred and eighty-two feet long and forty-nine 
feet broad, dimensions which, at the date of the 
erection of the locks, were supposed to be suffi- 
ciently large for all future wants of that naviga- 
tion. The increasing commerce of the Ohio river 
and the improvements in steamboat building, to- 
gether with a better appreciation of the character 
of the trade, have induced the builders of steam- 
vessels to increase the dimensions of the boats, 
until at length the most. profitable models exceed 
the capacity both of the locks and the canal. 


| While the security of their capital, already in- 
| Vested, was jeoparded by the applications for a 
| new and free canal to be built at public expense, 
i the investment of a large additional capital by 


private individuals, in enlarging and deepening the 
Louisville and Portland canal, and in increasing 
the capacity of the locks, was not to have been 


/ expected. The annual dividends of the stock- 
$100,000, and in 1831 it was expanded so as to || hole 


ders was large; the business of the camal in- 
creasing, and the stoek salable in the market at 
a very large premium upon its par value. 

The stockholders, animated, it may be admit- 


| ted, by their own interests, but yielding at the 


same time to a desire for the public welfare, ap- 
plied to the Legislature of Kentucky foran amend- 
ment to the charter, whereby the annual receipts of 
the company from the canal might be appropriated: 
tothe purchase of the stock held by individuals, and 
that the stock so purchased might be held in trust for 


1852.) 
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the United States by the peen and directors of | 
the company until the whole private stock should | 
be by this processabsorbed. 
ferred absolutely to the United States, on condition 
that the United Statea shall only charge tolls suffi- 
cientto keep the canal in repair,and that the United 
States dhail taako it equal to the accommodation 
of commerce. Under this arrangement, ta which 
the United States were a party by their proxy, 
the declaration of dividends ceased—as well upon 
the part of private stock asupan that of the United 
States; and since 1842, the whole avails from the 
business of the canal—which annually amount, 
after paying expenses, to about $160, have 
been regulan y appropriated to the purchase and 
liquidation of stock held by individuals. Under 
this proceas the United Statea had acquired last 
January all but 1,340 shares of the entire 10,000 
shares of the stock, and under this process, in two 
or three years at furthest, the Government will be 
the owner of the canal, with the public faith 
pledged to make it equal in its capacity to the de- | 
mands of commerce. To compensate the private 
stockholders for the appropriation of their annual , 
dividends, the law provided that they should have | 
six per cent. added annually to the value of their | 
stock, as that value should be ascertained by adopt- 
ing as the standard the minimum price at which 
the first stock could be purchased under the 
amended charter. That standard was ascertained | 
to be $150 per share, and accordingly §9 per year 
have been added to each remaining share in pri- | 


shares now on hand worth about $230 each, and 
the stockholders whose shares are outstanding are 
mostly citizens of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
widows and orphans whose funds were vested in 
this company. Assured of the ultimate disposi- 
tion of their stock according to the terms of the’ 
amended charter, these holders have no particular 
motive to cause them to apply for legislative inter- 
position; but the community has reason to make 
the applieation. 
amount of money? The people of the West—the 
commerce of the Ohio river has paid it. The 
sugar and coffee consumed and cotton brought 
above the Falis have paid it, and the merchandise 
imported from the East for the use of Illinois, 
southern Indiana, Missouri, Arkansas, and other , 
States bordering on the Mississippi have paid it. 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky have 
contributed. To liquidate this remaining stock 
by an immediate appropriation so as to remove , 
this odious tax upon the commerce of the river 
should be the immediate action of Congress. The - 
sum required will be rare cP tee and I de- 
sire that appropriation to be added to this bill. It 
isa work in which the entire W est is deeply inter- | 
ested, and, in my opinion, presents a stronger 
claim upon Congress than any case in this or any 
other bill pending before us, and stronger than 7 
any work in thecountry. Congress appropriates 
annually large sums for facilitating commerce on 
the sea-board. At this session, and with my as- : 
sistance, too, large appropriations have been made 
to maintain the ocean steamers between New York ` 
and Liverpool. Appropriations are made for a 
coast survey, for light-houses, breakwaters, buoys, 


beacons, fortifications, post-routes over the Ocean, . 


in fine, sir, for everything imagination can devise ` 

to be necessary to expand, regulate, cherish, de- 

fend, and give security to Atlantic commerce. | 
In the midst of a great valley, over which are | 


spread more than a third of the whole population ' 


of the Republic, stands the rocky barrier of the . 
falls of the Ohio, obstructing the passage of a great . 
highway of commerce, and though the people of ; 
that region toil, and by their industry swell the | 
volume of eastern affluence, and by their eon- 
sumption give life to eastern manufactures, and | 
employment to that navigation which so mueh is; 
expended annually to secure; though they have | 
been your brethren in peace, and have shed their 
blood in defense of the common flag of the country 
in time of war, no heed has been given to their 
representation of the injustice they suffer in the 
case I allude to. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am here to-day as one 


of the Representatives of that West, to protest || 


against the continuance of this tax upon our com- 
merce, and to Appeal to gentlemen from New Eng- 
land, from New York and Pennsylvania, and from 


hen itis to be trans- . 


Who has paid this enormous ` 


i Mexico into the 


| all the shores of the sea, to come forward in the 


; Spirit of magnanimity and fairness, and to assist me 
through with the appropriation I shall ask. Ken- 


tueky cannot remove the obstructions to naviga- |; 


tion at the falls. Indiana cannot—no State can. 
We want the aid of the General Government, 
which is bound by the ordinance of 1787, by the 


I 


i 


duty which the Constitution imposes, and by every 


sense of justice, to act for our relief. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen sometimes appear 


incredulous when we inform them of the magni- 
tude of the commerce which floats on the western 
waters. It is strange this should be so when the 
fertility of our soil is considered, the enterprise of 
our people is regarded, and the representation we 
present in this Hall is observed. I spoke yester- 
day of the steam marine of the West. I proved to 
you, from the reports of Government, by the head 
of a Department, that the steam marine of the 
Ohio alone was equal te that of the lakes, and that 
it eminently deserved the protecting care of Gov- 
ernment. Look at the record, sir, and see how it 
sums up: 
TABLE OF STEAM MARINE. 
Steamers. Ton- 
: nage. 
Mississippi Valey 
Ohio basin 
Northern lakes and frontier....164 69,165.87 2,855 
Again: See the resulta of the Secretary’s com- 
putation of passengers, in order to estimate the 
uses of these waters as lines of travel. Take the 


Officers 


: years 1850 and 1851: 
vate hands since 1842. This process makes the | 


Passengers. 

By the St. Lawrence and Jakes...... ER 1,514,290 
By the Mississippi and Missouri....-.... 882,593 
By the Ohio and its tributaries 3,464,967 
Totals... n seresa serseser eresas. 5,361,850 
What a tide of human movement! What a 


number of human beings exposed upon a precari- 
ous navigation ! 

I am told, bowever, that the result exhibited by 
a comparison of our steam marine affords no ap- 
proximation to a correct estimate of the tonnage 
of the lakes and rivera when the sail tonnage is 
taken intoconsideration. I may be mistaken; but 
if the amount of produce exported in the flats and 
keels of the western rivers fe a guide to correct 
results, I imagine the total would not exhibit a 
wide variance from the comparison of our respect- 
ive steam marine. Senatedocument No. 48 for 1850 


| 


favor of improving its capacity to pass steamers of 
the first class; and I regard it as national, under 
this aspect, as any river in the Republic. 

It ossibly may not become me, as a member, to 
dwell more in detail upon these omissions, appa- 
rent on the face of the bill; and I refer to them 
merely because, when trying to commend to us a 
system, J do think the committee should not have 
overlooked western rivers of so great importance. 

My objections, then, Mr. Chairman, to the bill 
are, first, that, in the estimates by which the com- 


. mittee say they have been governed, specific ap- 


propriations were designed for the Upper Ohio, 
and this bill merges all those appropriations into 
a general count; secondly, that the appropriation to 
the section which comprises the western and in- 
terior rivers, is out of all proportion to the appro- 

riations for the other sections of the country. You 
have but fifteen hundred miles of lakes, and up- 
wards of ten thousand miles of steamboat naviga- 
tion upon the rivers which are inserted in this bill. 
Talk to me about lake coast, and I, in reply, say 
that you must count both sides of the rivers. T 


' ask you to look at the tide of human movement 
_ over these streams, and you will find that to one 


i: Hudson, there are three who 


man who passes over the lakes and through the 
ass over the bosom 
of the Ohio—more than a million of people annu- 
ally pass through the Ohio basin beyond the 


: number who pass over the. whole of the northern 


states the money value of the commerce of the lakes , 
in 1848 at $93,242,683, and that of the western riv- : 


ers for 1849 at $256,233,920. The above was only 
computed on ‘‘enrptled and licensed tonnage.” 
Now, sir, the computation of the Committee on 
Commerce in 1847 of the fat-boat tonnage, which 
never is enrolled or licensed, was at 600,000 tons; 
but we have no data upon which to make an esti- 
mate of this description of trade. The farmer on 
his flat-boat carries off his produce, but his clumsy 
craft never returns. 
ever, to indulge in thig comparison for any invid- 
i ious purpose, but only to prove that there is an 
immense interest afloat upon the western waters, 


line of navigation. Look, sir, at the loss of life, 
and you will find that the disparity is still greater 
than the proportion that is there stated. No bat- 
tle our country has ever fought was so fraught 
with the loss of life as that battle which the trav- 
eler fights with the elements in conducting navi- 
gation over the western waters. The bill of mor- 
tality which is exhibited by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon well-ascertained data, shows a 
loss, in the year 1851, upon our western rivers, 
something like eleven hundred persons; and in 
1849 there was about the same number—showing 
that the dangers of navigatian, which spring, to 
a great extent, from the obstructions to naviga- 
tion, involve a fearful loss of life in that western 
country, and also, sir, a fearful loss of property. 
Steam was introduced upon the western waters in 
1817 as an element of navigation. Sixteen hun- 
dred and sixteen boats have been built upon those 
waters since that time. Of these four hundred 
and fifty-nine have been totally lost by snags; and 
upon those beats, it has: been ascertained that 
there were $12,000,000 of property which perished 
at the same time. 

Here is a statement, compiled by the Secretary, 


exhibiting the total Joss of steamers upon the 


I am not solicitous, how- |, 


and that it should be relieved from. means of tax- ` 


ation created by obstructiona to navigation, and 
should be secured by the improvement of our 
western navigable streams. 
I think fair consider- 


, seven harbors on the lakes, 


hen the Commit- . 
tee on Commerce ai eae at freely to twenty- : 


ation should be given also to the obstructions cre- : 


ated by the falls of the Ohio. 

lobserve that there is no appropriation proposed 
for the Tennessee, the Cumberland, or the I}linois 
; rivers in this bill. These are all navigable rivers 


western waters, amounting to six hundred and 
odd, at a valuation of $5,000,000; and the amount 
of cargo lost at the same time, swells that total, in 
the space of some twenty or twenty-five years, to 
upwards of $18,000,000. : : 

Our people have met in convention; they have 
come from far and near; our States have been ad- 
dressed; our Congress has been appealed to; all 
these data have been exhibited to you—all these 

ictures of the destruction of life and property have 
been presented, again and again. And—-mark the 
fact—this list of disasters appertains only to the 
steam marine. Men whe travel upon other craft 
—as flat-boats and keel-boats—are exposed to dan- 

ers which increase in a ratio corresponding to the 
insecurity of that deseription of vessels, Their 
gravesare unknown. -Thestory of the perils they 


"© encounter remains untold. They die and “ leave 


: in the strictestsense of that term. The Tennessee . 
: traverses three States. It joins at Chattanooga, ` 


` the railroad which runs to Charleston and Savan- 
nah. 
contribute to. the idea of nationality, it seems to 
' me the Tennessee must be admitt 


i the only link between the Mississippi. and the 


‘ lakes and the Mississippi! In time of war it may 


7 33 
i. no sign. 


Mr. Chairman, I will not prolong this theme. 
As the representative of a western constituency, 
whose interests are deeply involved in the proper 


' care of this Government over the navigation of 


If any considerations connected with travel . 


Western rivers, I appeal to the assembled repre- 


i sentation of the whole country, to come forward 


to present the - 
i; strongest claima to our attention. The Hlinois is 


if 


fh 
| 


on this occasion, and prove by the character and 
generosity of your-appropriations, that Congress 
has recommenced the improvement of harbors, and 


i northern lakes. Since the introduction of steam |; of the western rivers, in real earnest, and in good 
į as an element of ocean navigation how doubly in- | faith. I appeal to you, gentlemen of the House 
| teresting should be this connection between the || of Representatives, to act upon the subjects to 


which I have. alluded; and I invoke you, by the 


well be essential that we possess the means of |; loss of life, by the loss of property, by the onerous 
|| throwing a heavy naval force from the Gulf of || taxation which I have shown to you already my 
kes, and this chain of inland || fellow-citizens are oppressed by in all their sociat 
navigation affords that means. Iam decidedly in | and businesa relations, to act with liberality. The 
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interest I seek to promote demands your help, by l| is the greatest captain of the age. He will com- f has been measureably 


very consideration of policy and of patriotism— |; 
a ren of hawanitye The people of the West : 
and South are for action. Whig and Democrat, ': 
through the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
feel alike and speak alike upon the merits of this | 
question. Their sentiments are echoed through 
this Hall to-day, in the common determination of 
gentlemen of every school of politics, to surrender 
the idea that we have no constitutional right to 
make these appropriations, Our vote for a liberal 
and just bill will make the valleys resound with | 
gladness, and we shall hear the plaudits of rejoicing ; 
constituencies, that the union of parties on this 
question has given new impulse and life to the en- | 
ergies of commerce and agriculture. 
umble as I am, I feel that I speak the voice | 
of millions of freemen, whose patience has been | 


exhausted by the course of national legislation | 


heretofore upon this subject. Their Representa- 
tives have known no sectional feeling on this or 
ary other question. They have voted appropria- 
tions by the half million, annually, to light up the 
Atlantic and lake shores, and to guard the bold ; 
mariner against the dangers of ocean navigation. | 
When night closes upon our sea-coast, the light- 
house, sustained by their toil, sheds its rays over 
the bosom of the waters. Shall they be longer 
permitted to grope their way, even at noon-day, 
amidst hidden dangers, which the just application 
of national means can avoid? We have reached 
a period when we must act. The voice of the 
people demands action. As one of their Repre- 
sentatives, I respectfully, but with all the empha- 
sis of which I'am capable, demand it. If we can- 
not obtain it, hope will expire, and we shall be 
thrown upon the necessity of unpleasant expe- | 
dients to produce a uniform distribution of the | 
appropriations which are made under the powers | 
granted by the Constitution. We are aware that | 
the West has not drawn one dollar from the | 
Treasury where the sea-board has drawn five. 
We do not complain. Indeed, I have voted for | 
whatever seemed requisite to insure safety and i 
improvement. I do not know that I shall vote 


against a single item of this bill, but I desire it to ` 


be so enlarged as to respond to the necessities of 
the West, and to manifest to the people the con- 
tinuing care of the interests of all se 
Representatives of the United States. 


THE WHIG AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. EDSON B. OLDS. 


OF OHIO, 
In rag Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 20,1852. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the Indian Appropriation Bill— 


Mr. OLDS said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I do not expect to be able to | 
condense what I desire to say on this occasion into 


the brief hour allowed me under the rules of this | 


House; and I take this occasion to say, thatif the 
hammer shall fall before I have concluded m 
remarks, I shall write out. what I should have | 
said had my time permitted, that it may appear in - 
its connection in my printed speech. 
I do not design, in the remarks which I shall - 
make upon this occasion, to eulogize the Dem- 
Ocratic, or traduce the Whig nominee for the ` 
Presidency. i 
Franklin Pierce is now the standard-bearer of 
the Democratic party of the United States. In 
selecting him as their candidate, the Democratic | 
party have virtually indorsed his official record. 
is votes, his letters, and his speeches compose 
that record. We have an abiding confidence in 
it, and cheerfully hand it over to our political op- 
ponents, and challenge their closest scrutiny and 
investigation, By it the Democratic party are 
willing to be judged—with it that party are willing | 
to stand or fall. l ; 
Upon the other hand, the 
made General Scott their stand 
With his military reputation I have nothing to 
do. I would not pluck one leaf from the laurel | 
which adorns his brow. I am free to admit that 
he is a great general. In the science of human 
butchery he stands unrivaled. I admit. that he 


Whig party have 
ard-begrer, 


ctions by the ; elligence 2 0 
: people, and that this intelligence and vigilance 


pare favorably with Cæsar, with Alexander, with 
Cromwell, or Bonaparte. General Scott himself 
does not put his claims to the Presidency upon 
his military service, for he refers “to the known 
incidents in this public life, now undergoing the 
severest serutiny.”? No man scrutinizes his mili- 
; tary acts—public scrutiny is being instituted rel- 
; ative to his political writings. The inference, then, 
‘is a fair one, that the Whigs have selected Gen- 


eral Scott as their standard-bearer because in his ' 
find a faithful ex- . 
eir party; and as: 
: we have challenged our opponents to investigate | 


speeches and in his letters a 
position of the principles of t 


. the principles of the Democratic party, as repre- 

` sented in the record of Franklin Pierce, so they 

; must allow us to look into the principles of the 

` Whig party, as reflected in the record of Gen- 
eral Scott. 

i The Democratic party and the Whig party, the 
only national parties of the country, having selected 
their standard-bearers, are marshaling their forces 
for the great political conflict that is to be decided 

; by the mighty voice of the people on the first Mon- 

, day of November next. Toa person unacqu 


ii Strange, indeed, that a people whose interests are 
‘| identically the same should be so divided and ex- 
ı cited in these political contests. Such a one would 
" naturally inquire how it could be that a Democratic 
! Administration could bea blessing to the Democrat- 
| ic portion and a curse to the Whig portion of the 
|; Samecommunity? He would naturally ask, would 
| not the farms of the Whigs be as productive under 
| a Democratic Administration as would the farms 
| of the Democrats, and the same with all other in- 
' dustrial pursuits? And on the other hand, he would 
‘ inquire, also, whether, ifa Democratie Administra- 
tion should prove an evil to the Whig portion of 
the community, would it not be equally burden- 
some to the Democratic portion? And when in- 
: formed, as he must be, that the blessings and evils 
i of the Government would affect all parties alike, 
i he would look upon partyism asa very foolish 
| part of the machinery of government. ` 

But, sir, if he. were told, also, that our Govern- 
ment was a Government of the people, and that 
its purity, its perpetuity, and its usefulness, de- 
;, pended upon the intelligence and vigilance of the 


1 


. were rendered active and operative through the 
|| medium of party, he would understand that party 
|) Organization and discipline, though at times vindic- 
l tive and mad—as in 1800 and 1840—yet are the 
great conservative principle of our Government. 

The fact that parties always have existed in our 
, Government, would seem to indicate that party- 
ism is an incident of Republicanism. 

If the time shall ever arrive in the history of our 
Government when political parties shall cease to 
exist, that will be the time in which our liberties 
will be the most in danger. i 

I can well imagine, that if the whole American 

eople were of one mind, either all Whigs or all 

emocrats, maintaining and supporting the same 
political faith, and ever willing, as parties now are, 
to cover up and extenuate partisan faults, how 
frauds and corruptions would creep into every de- 
: partment of the Government; but while you have 
two parties, the one always watching the other, 
: and ready to cry aloud and spare not, the moment 
that frauds and corruption are brought to light, 
neither party can be grossly corrupt, and for any 
: length of time retain the confidence of the people. 
| _ Believing, as I conscientiously do, in the neces- 
| sity of having two parties in the country, I trust 
: that the defeat of the Whig party at the approach- 
| Ing election may not beso overwhelming, but that 
it can rally again, and continue its usefulness. by 
watching and exposing every corruption that by 
į possibility may creep into the Democratic party. 

_ { repeat, sir, that we have always had two par- 
tiės in the country. The one was, ever has been, 
and still is, the Democratic party. The other was, 
ever has been, and still is, opposed to that party. 
Let me not be accused of calling hard names, 
when I denominate the one the Democratic party, 
and the other the anti-Democratic party. 

_ Now, sir, I assert, without the fear of contradic- 
tion, that for fifty years every distinctive measure 
of policy, advocated and supported by the anti- 
Democratic party, in Opposition to the Democracy, 


i 


ainted : 
i| with the theory of our Government it might seem | 


abandoned by the party, 
li and condemned by the verdict of the American 
|; people. And upon the other hand, I assert with 
‘| equal confidence that for more than half a century, 
, every distinctive measure of policy, advocated and 
! supported by the Democracy, and opposed by the 
;| anti-Democratic party, is still part and parcel of 
|| the Democratic creed, and has merited and re- 
| ceived the approbation of the people of the United 
| States. 

: Although I shall not have time upon this occa- 
sion, to demonstrate the truthfulness of my posi- 
tion, by a direct reference to all the distinctive 
measures of these two great political parties, yet 
I must beg the indulgence of the committee whilst 
| Tattempt a comparison of some of the more im- 
|, portant measures, which, at certain marked pe- 
| riods, widely divided the Democratic and the anti- 

Democratic parties. 

More than half a century ago, the anti-Demo- 
| cratic party, then in the ascendant in this coun- 
jı try, advocated and passed the famous sedition 
ji law. They held that the people had no right to 
u speak or publish their thoughts about the Presi- 
dent, the heads of Departments, and members of 
Congress. In accordance with this portion of 
|| their political creed, they imposed fines and im- 
prisourient for. the exercise of the freedom of 
speech. 

PThe Democratic party, ascribing all power to 
|. the people, and with a firm reliance upon the hon- 
; esty and integrity, and an abiding confidence in 
| the capability of the people to manage their own 

affairs, placed themselves in battle array against 

this most obnoxious measure. They said, How 
, can the people be intelligent, unless they are per- 
| mitted to speak and publish their thoughts? How 
| can they exercise the elective franchise, the birth- 
` tight of freemen, understandingly and judiciously, 
| unless you let them discuss the merits of their can- 
| didates, and the measures of their Government 
| officers? They saw in this measure of the anti- 
! Democratic party, a deadly blow aimed at the free- 
dom of speech, and the liberty of the press—and 
| they warred against it until they swept it from the 
: Statute-book. Thanks to the Democracy, you 
| have no sedition law now in existence; and you 
may cry ‘“Galphinism” and *€ Gardinerism,”’ in 
; the ears of the present Administration, without the 
: fear of confiscation and clanking chains. 

Time and the people have now fixed the seal of 
i condemnation upon this once cherished measure 
i| of the anti-Democratic party. 

‘Again, sir, this anti-Democratic party once held 
that your liberties were unsafe if foreigners were 
l; pemaitied to land upon American soil. In their 
; hatred of the trish, they forgot the sacrifice of 
Montgomery; in their contempt for the Dutch, 
| they forgot the material aid of Steuben and De 
; Kalb; in their fear of the Frenchmen, they over- 
| looked the services of La Fayette, the companion 
of Washington. They placed upon your statute- 
book the alien law—a law not coming up, perhaps, 
to the wishes of such anti-Democrats as Matthew 
L. Davis, who would have ** erected a gallows 
| upon every wharf, that he might hang each for- 
eigner as soon as he landed upon our shores’’— 
but a law driving back into the despotism of the 
Old World honest, patriotic hearts, thirsting and 
panting for political and religious liberty. But the 
great Democratic heart of this country, beating in 
unison with liberty everywhere, waged an undy- 
ing warfare with this ‘bantling of Federalism. 
Thanks to the Democracy, the alien law has re- 
ceived, also, the condemnation of the American 
people, and in liéu thereof you have your present 
naturalization law, giving a hearty welcome and 
the inestimable right of citizenship to the warm, 
generous-hearted Irishman, the honest, industri- 
ous, and right-minded German—in short, to all 
who, out of love for our free institutions, after 
having forsworn all allegiance to every foreign 
prince, potentate, and power, are willing to sub- 
scribe the oath of allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States. No measure of policy, of any 
political party, ever received a more marked con- 
demnation, or entailed a greater degree of odium 
| upon its friends, than did the old alien law upon 
| the old anti-Democratic party. 
| Sir, for nearly forty years this most obnoxious 
| and anti-Democratic measure found no favor with 


1 
i 


|; any portion of the American people, and not until 
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uite recently wan there any cause to apprehend | 

that an attempt would ever again be ante to re- | 
enact into a law this most detestable measure. 

For the last fifteen years there has been a fac- 
tious remnant of the old alien law party, calling 
themselves “ Native Imericans,’? drawing out a 
miserable and sickly existence; but the horrid 
scenes of violence and bloodshed witnessed in the 
streets of Philadelphia; their indiscriminate butch- 
ery and murder of men, women, and children, . 
because they happened to be of foreign birth; their 
detested midnight orgies around the burning Cath- 
olic churches, consecrated to the worship of the 
aver-living God, had placed a mark upon them, as 
signal as the mark placed by the Great Jehovah 
upon their prototype, the murderous Cain, that all ` 
mankind might curse and hate them. 

The selection of General Scott, the head and. 
front of Nelivism, as the presidential . candidate 
of the Whig party, excites well-grounded fears 
that the old alien law, under the auspices of the 
“ Native American Whig party,” will again be , 
forced upon the American people. - : : 

It will not do at this late day, and for the pur- ' 
pose merely of catching foreign votes, for the 
friends of General Scott to attempt to disconnect . 
him with the Native American party. Why, sir, 
this party was formed under the immediate | 
auspices of General Scott. He was not only the, 
acknowiedged head of the party, but “known 
incidents of his public life,” to which he refers in ` 
his letter accepting the Whig nomination, as the 
pledge of his political creed, clearly demonstrated 
that he contemplated : reaching the presidential 
chair, through the organization of the Native’ 
American party. 

General Scott’s name had been used in connec- 
tion with the Presidency in the Whig National 
Convention assembled at Harrisburg in 1840; 
and it is one of the well “ known incidents in his ` 
public life,” that at that Convention, so soon as: 
It was ascertained that General Scott could not, 
himself be the nominee, he and his friends threw 
their influence against Mr. Clay atid ‘for General 
Harrison. General Scott may therefore have'en- | 
tertained *well-crounded. expectations, that iri- ré-: 
turn fer this successfal service, at the next Whi 
Convention, the friends of General Harrison woul 
discharge the obligation by returning him a like 
service. `. En eae ; 

Now, then, let it be borne in mind, that’nearly | 
all the Germane and Irish, constituting a very | 
large majority of the voters of foreign birth, ‘were 
Demoeratic; and that prior to the election of 1840, 
the Whig party, unaided, had been unable to elect | 
a President. ring these facts in‘mind, we are ` 
p ed to understand and apprec one of the 
“ known incidents” in the public life of General 
Seott, as opened to public view int his celebrated | 
letter on Native Americanism, to George Wash- 
ington Reed of Philadelphia, bearing date— 

à WASHINGTON, November 10, 1841. 

-Dzar Siz: I have the honor te acknowledge your fetier 


of the Sth instant, written, as you are pleased to.add, in be- 


half of several hundred Native Aieriean Republicans of 
Philadelphia. poke : f 5 
Not confidentially, but not for publication, I have diready 
replied to a letier from David M. Stone, Esq:, of your city, |. 
on the. same subject. . I will write to you in like manner H 
and in kaste. This is the month when the pressure of ofi», 
cial bosiness is heaviest with me—leaving scarcely time . 
for weep or exercise: I must not, however, wholly neglect `! 
yeur.communigation. . noud E S) 
| „&honid any covsiderable number of. my -fellow,cous--) 
trymen assign me, or desire to give me,a prominent posi- | 
tion before the public, I shall take time to thethédize my | 
views on the great quertons you ‘have proposed. Those '| 
views bad their origin im the stormy elections of the spring: 
of 1835, and were coufirmed in the week thatthe Hargigon.; 
electors were chosen in New York. On both occasions I 
was in that city, and heard in the streets, “‘ Down with the ' 
Natives.” It was heard in almost every group of foreign- 
eve, as the signal for rallying and outrage.. x © oe 
ired with indignation, two friends sat 


d at down with me.: 
in my parlor at the Astor House, (November, 1840,) to , 
draw up an address, designed to rally an American party. | 
The day-after the election. [ set out for thë South, and ' 
have never known precisely why our-appes! waa aad pee 
lished. Probably the election of General Harrisonrendered j; 
its publication at that time unnecessary in the opinion of 
my two friends. è : oe 
I now. hesitate between extending the period of resi- ` 
dence before naturalization. and a total repeal of att acts + 
of Congress on the subject--my mind inclines to the latter. 
foncurring fully in the principles of the Philadelphia 
niovement, I shon!d prefer asxnming the namé of American 
Republicans; az in Naw York, or Democratie Americans, © 
asd would respectfully su peat B ht up in the prinei- 
ples of the Revolution of. efferson, Madison, &c.—under * 
whom'in youth, E commenced life, I have always been ;' 
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> mind, shat he. had: eaid'-in. his letter. to.George 


| 6 gine to: give me (General Scott] a 
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called, I have ever professed myself a Republican, or Whig, | 
which with me was the same thing. Democratic Ameri | 


| 


: cans would include all good native citizens, devoted to our | 


country and institutions ; and would not drive from us nat- `: 
uralized citizens, who, by long residence, have become | 
identified with us in feeling and interest: 

I am happy to see by the Philadelphia National imer- 
ican that religion is to be excluded as a party element. 
Staunch Protestant as I am, both by birth and conviction, 
Į shall never consent to a party or State religion. Religion 
is too sacred to be mingled up with either. It should 
always be kept between each individual and his God, ex- 
ceptin the way of reason and gentle persuasions; as in 
tamilies, churches, and other occasions of voluntary attend- 
ance, (after years of discretion,) or reciprocal consent. 

Wishing success to the great work which you and other 
patriots have set on foot, ‘ea 

I remain, with high respect, your fellow citizen, ; 
>? WINFIELD SCOTT. 
To Grorce WASHINGTON REED, Esq., and others, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Bear with me a moment whilst I attempt to 
“ scrutinize” this important document, or ‘known 
incidentin the puhlic life of General Scott. ad 

The letter of George Washington Reed not, 
having been made public, of course we are.some- ` 
what in the dark as to its contents. From Gen- 
eral Scott’s reply we gather the fact, that it was 


; written in behalf of the Native Americans of Phil- 


adelphia, cansulting him as to the creed, the or- ; 
ganization, and the name of the party. ‘| 
General Scott seizes upon the occasion to '! 
strengthen his prospects for the Presidency, by | 
making himself the candidate‘of the Native Amer- » 
ican, as well as the Whig party, as manifested || 
in the following paragraph: ‘Should any consid- ,, 
erable number of my fellow-countrymen assign |, 
me, or desire to- give me, a prominent position 
before “the public” —that is, should the Native 
Americans make me their candidate also for the 
Presidency—‘ I shall take time to methodize my 
views” upon Nativism: - i 
As establishing his claims upon them for pres- 
idential nomination, General Scott reminds them 
that he was the center from which Nativism ra- 
diated. ‘* Fired with indignation” against the for- 
eigners, ‘* two friends sat down with me in my parlor 
at the Astor House, (November, 1840,) to, dnaw- up. 
an address designed to rally an American party” >: > 
Burning up with indignation against the Irish | 
and Dutch, whom he had heard shouting for . 
Democracy in.the streets of New York, and to | 
whom he ascribed: the defeat of the Whig party |: 
on ‘former occasions, he determined in consulta- 
tion with his two friends to add Nativism to- 
Whiggery, and increase their. chances of success; 
by exciting the prejadices of the American born, :, 
by ‘the’ insane shout of * Down, with the for-': 
eigners!” m A anen, heb rr 
This address, unfortunately for the truth of his- 
tory, has never beew given tothe world. -fts pub- 
lication, most ‘undoubtedly, would have added `; 
another. to the important t: incidents of General |; 
Scott’s publiclife.””. | 
But, sir, why has this address been withheld 
from the public? Because, says General Scott, in |, 
the opinion of his two friends, probably the į 
election: of General: Harrison rendered its publi- : 
cation unnecessary at thattime.’? That means, I | 


t 
t 


` suppose, that the election of General Harrison || 


demonstrated that military glory has charms for: | 
the Irsh-and: Dutch as well as Democracy; and ‘| 
that this important document had. better be with- ; 
held for farther development of public sentiment.. 
General Scott’s burning indignation is suffered to `: 
cool imder the pradentiat counsel ofhistwo friends. |: 
But thé triumph ‘of Democracy in 1844, aided by |: 
the vote of our naturalized: citizens, kindled again || 
the fires. of Native Americanism in the. heart-of | 
General Scott. 0 0 ie ocni ovon oma! 

In order to understand the next mop pen by |, 
General.Scoit in. Nativiam, it should be borne in | 


Washington Reed, just read, that ‘ should any 
‘considerable number of my [General Scott’s] fel-. 
‘low-countrymenassign me, [General Scott,] or de- | 
minent posi 
‘tion’ before the public, I [General Scott] shall také. 
‘time to methodize my [General Scett’s] views | 
‘upon Nativism.” igien oa 
; Breneral Scott, with his eye fixed steadily upon 
the presidential chair, beholding the discomfiture | 
of the Whig party in 1844, through, in some de- 
ig party in 1 c 
ee, the instrumentality of the naturalized forei 


. in actual war. 


i nical term, borrowed by our 


n 
vote, thinks thetime has come forhim to ‘* meth- | 
odize his views upon Nativism.” Consequently, 


under the name of Americus, he gives them to the 
public, in the National Intelligencer, the then organ 
of the Whig party, on the 17th December, imme- : 
diately following the defeat of the Whig party in ` 
1844. 

His methodized views, as expressed in that 
communication, stripped of their verbiage, are, 
first, that naturalization shall not give the right to 
vote, but shall in other respects confer the rights 
of citizenship, and may be conferred upon for- 
eigners after three years residence; and second, 
that all foreigners shall forever be excluded from 
voting for President, or Vice President, members 


of Congress, or of State Legislatures, Governors, 


judges, sheriffs, mayors of cities, aldermen, &c., 

except such foreigner as shall have served two 

years in the Army or.Navy of the United States 

General Scott says ‘‘his political 

‘principles are convictions which, in accepting 

‘the nomination for the Presidency, he must not 
‘be called upon to change.” But that General 

Scott may speak for himself, I will ask the Clerk 

to read the communication referred to: 


{From the National Intelligencer, December 17, 1844.} 


t6 COMMUNICATION.—Notes on the admission of aliens to 
citizenship. 

tt The Congress shall have the power’ ‘to establish a 
uniform rule of naturalization.’—( Constitution U. S. art.1, 
sec. 8, clause 4.) es 

tc On this power, or on all citizens who may be adopted 
under any established rule made pursuant to thé power, the . 
Constitution itself in other parts imposes four Simitations or 
restrictions : ENA ` 

& 1. “No person shall be a Representative who shall not 
have[&c.] been seven years a citizen of the United States.” 
—({ Art. 1, sec. 2, clause 2.) . 

«92, é No person shall be a Senator who shall not have , 


pee] been nine years a citizen of the United States. ’— (Art. 


s sec. 3, clause 3.) $ g 

*¢ 3. “No person, except a natural-born citizen, or citizen 
of the United States at the timé of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the oftice of President.’— 
(Art. 11, sec. 1, clause 5.) And P , K aa 

4. c No person constitutionally ineligible to the office of . 
President shall be eligible to that of Vice’ President of the , 
United States. ’—(Amendments, art. 12, clause or sec. = : 

“ Under the power and the restrictions here severally , 
quoted, Congress may legislate on this subject, {n the shape , 
of a unfform rule—that is, a rule the same, for the time , 
being, throughout the whole Union and its Territories., i 

s Itis seen, thén, that the Constitution itself, in respect: 
to foreigners, contemplates or establishes many distinct de- 
greed. citizenship besides age, sex, and résidence, let.; 

ongtess, under the delegated power, might, by a uniform., 
rule, confer on ‘all aliens, immediately on arrival—instead 
of at the end of. five years, as at present—the right of hold- 
ing and transmitting property of every description ; the right,, 
of voting for President, Vice President, and members of, 
Congress; the right of voting and being voted for in respect . 
trali State offices and tritsta ;'and the right of holding all 
Federa! offices with the exceptions which follow. “Yet ag. 


_ at present, 2d. No such adopted citizen would be eligible.. 


to a seat in the House of Representatives, nor until seven 
years after taking the oath ; nor, 3d, to a seat in the Senate 


i until two years more, making nine; nor, 4th, ever to the , 


Presidency or Vice Presidency; whilst, 5th, there are yet.. 
among us some foreigners by birth, who, having been here 

prior to the adoption of the Constitution, are eligible to the.. 
Presidency and Vice Presidency, and enjoying every other., 
right of natural-born citizens. Behold, then, at this mo-.; 
ment, within the bosom of our country, foreigners holdiug,.; 
by naturalization, five several gtades af cilizenship; be- ; 
sides, 6th, a host of other foreigners, all personally unde: , 
the protection of our.laws, with the right to acquire, to 
hold, and to transmit property, including (in several States). ; 
lands and houses, and all (males) in, in different stages 
of advancement towards the acquisition of the political.. 
rights ‘under the first four heads. above, It is therefore ,, 
shown that the Constitution, by ‘a uniform rule of natural- 

ization,’ did not mean a rule under which all rights what... 
soever of native-born citizens should be conferred on aliens... 
(subsequently arriving in the county) at once, and in 4., 
lump. One right (the second above) the Constitution with-.; 
holds for seven years after naturalization; another re 
third) for nine years, and the fourth forever. If we follow , 
strictly etymological meaning, it would be a bull to say that, 
Congress can, by a rule of naturalization, make 4, for- 
eigner a natural-born citizen. ‘ Naturalization’ is a tech-.; 
Constitution from English. 
as levying war, overt act of treason, &c:, were - 


jaw—just a 
by the same instrument from the same source. . 


borrowed 


| To find -the legal meaning of either term we have always. - 


been obliged to look to that fountain rather than to diction-.: 
aries. Nothing is more natural or common than such 
technical reference. ee os El Ey 
are Jn the Euglish practice of ‘naturalization’ it is exceeds; 
ingly rare to find that aliens have been admitted to all, the. : 
rights of a born subject, In England they bave been almost. 
universally, de terms of adoption, disqualified from: 
holding offiee, $c. B ot 
win us. Congress may.‘ establish a uniform rule of: 
naturalization,’ or repeal the present rule and have none, . 
just as we have twice had, have twice repealed, € uni-; 
form laws on the subject of. bankruptcies,’ a subject over, 
which Congress has unlimited power under (by the way). 
the same clause of the Constitution. Wa k 
«í As, then, Congress might originally have legislated ox: 
not on naturalization, and may now repeal the existing ¢s-: 
tablished rule, and substitute no other, so may Congress, at 


Sot 
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its gond pleasure, in view of national policy and expediency, | 
alter or modify the existing rule. : 
Phe motives for change are many and powerful. They | 


eignera who may hereatter come among us, and for their 
' American-born children. 
* Jt will be observed that the bill proposes ta leave future | 


cannot fail to oceur to every thinking mind. Suffice ithere i naturalized citizens as eligible to all offices and trusta as ` 


to repeat what was once deciared of a single sovereiga’s . 
power—the evils of the existing rule of naturalization are 
great, are increasing, and ought to be diminished. 


“One of some experience, and who has meditated the ` 


subject Jong, preemines to suggest as follows : 
me Not to repeal the existing rule and leave none, as the 


non-user on the part of Congress of the delegated power , 
would give at least acolorable authority to State adoptions | 


of citizens, just as the non-existence of a uniform system 


of bankruptcy has led to State insolvent laws; and it is | 


evident that twenty-six State rules, without, perhape, uni- 
formity between any two, wauld increase the evils to be 
diminished, independent of extreme embarrassment, in 
court and at the polls, under the provision, ‘the citizens 
of each State shail be entitled to all privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States.’—(Oonst., art. 4, 
sec. 2, clause 1.) 

“2. Not toextend the period of residence before admis- 
sion to citizenship, as this would be impolitic nationally, 
aad unjust w aliens, in respect to the acquisition and trans- 
mission of real estate in many parts of the Union, as also 
in respect to other ciri? rights. r 
vious residence would not diminish the alleged perjuries 
and fraede at the polls; but, i 

3. Leave the basis of the naturalization system as it 
is, and superinduce the following modifications : 

“An act supplementary to the acts now in force on the 
subject of a uniform rule of naturalization. 

© Sec. 1. Be it enacted, Yc., That any alien, being a free 
white person, and who shall come into the United States 
six monthe or Sater after the passage of this act, may be ad- 
mitted to become a citizen thereof after a residence therein 
of at least three (1) years, and one year (2) at teast after 
declaring his bona fide intention of becoming a citizen, in 
the manner and form, and upon the other conditions not 
herein altered, as prescribed by the act entitled ‘ An act to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and to repeal the 
acts heretofore passed on that subject,’ which was approved 
April 14, 1802: Provided, That no alien arriving in the 
United States after six months from the passage of this act 
shall ever acquire the right to vote, except in the manner 


hereinafter prescribed, fur any elector of President or Vice | 


President of the United States; for any member of the 
House of Representatives of the same ; for any governor, 
lieutenant 
any court of record, or sheriff, in any State or Territory of 
the United States, or for any mayor, intendant, president, 
alderman, assistant alderman, or common councilman of 


any city, borough, or incorporated town or village, in any ; 


of the said States or Territories, or within the District of 
Cotumbia; hat all aliens admitted to naturalization under 
the foregoing provisions and limitations shall enjoy every 
other right and privilege of native-born citizens which is 


not expressly limited or withheld by the Constitution of the ' 
it further enacted, That every natural- 


United States. 

*Sec.2, And be 
ized citizen, as aforesaid, shall be wholly exempted or ex- 
cused from involuntary service in the militia, Army, and 
Navy of the United States. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every free 
white alien, being an able-bodied male of at least seventeen 
years of age, who shall, in time of war, engage to serve the 
United States against their enemies, for at least two years, 
or during the war, or who, in time of actual war, shali serve 
the said States faithfully two years, or to the end of the 
war, in any company or vessel-of-war, in the Army or 
Navy of the said States, shall, on obtaining the certificate or 
certificates of faithful service, signed by the commanding 
officer or officers uf such company or companies, vessel or 
vessels-of- war, and countersigned by the next higher officer 
in the Army or Navy under whom, if any, such alien has 
served, shall be admitted, on presenting such evidence to 
any court designated in the act hereinbefore recited, to all 
the rights and privileges of citizenship at any time conferred 
by the act, on simply taking.the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, and making the renunciation enjoined in the 
said act. 

“ Sec. 4. And he it further enacted, That this act shall 


take effect on and after six months from its passage, when : 
all provisions of former acts, inconsistent with this act, shall 
be taken and held to he’ repealed, in respect only to all | 


aliens arriving in the United States after that date. 
“Should some hill like this become a law. it would not 
in the slichtest degree affect any alien already in the United 
States, or who might arrive within six mouths after its 
date. Of course, the rights of naturalized citizens would 


be as little touched by the act as those of native-born citi- i 


zens. What foreigners abroad would be affected by the 
law? Probably but few; possibly nat one who, at the time 
of its passage, would have a mind made up to migrate to 
the United States. 
the passage of the act and the additional six months, they 
would be sooner, by two years, admitted to all the civil 
Fights of citizenship, and no others have ever been conferred 
on females. Sooner, also, hy two years, wouid their male 


or aliens, 
for ourselves 
for the benefit 
Janthrdpy or H 
arè liberal enough when, in 
the door of admissiot open to the children of foreigners, 

’ V hereafter be born here, without 
allowing their fathers to come and help to govern us. 


Besides, extension of pre- , 


overnor, member of the Legislature, judge of ' 


As to all femate foreignersarriving after | 


i 
li 
| time, within the threshold of the State. 
|| ia; onthe registered in Heaven, asou earth. - If these cannot |: 


those who have heretofore been naturalized. Many of | 
them, no doubt, will be appointed aud elected to high 
places, ae heretofore, and be found as worthy of confidence 
as a Montgomery, or a Morris, a Gallatin, a Findlay, or a 
Smiley. e, now in America, mean only that, after a 
given time, electors born ou the soil shall alone select na- 
tives or adopted citizeus to make laws for America, or to 
administer those laws. 

“ But, without a syllable on the subject of electors 
(voters) for electora of President and Vice President, be- 
cause, perhaps, it was intended they should be chosen by | 
the State Legislatures, as at present in South Carolina, the 
Constitution has declared : 

“ “Phe Howse of Representatives shail be composed of 
< members chosen every second year by the people of the 
€ several States ; and the electors in each State shall have 
€ the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer- 
‘ous branch of the State Legislature.’ —(4rt. 1, sec. 2, 
elause 1.) 

< Not another word is said in any other part of the in- 
strument on the qualifications of voters. 

‘© In view of that clause, it may be asked, and to the 
confusion of some minds, Has Congress the power to limit 
the political franchise of future adopted citizens, as in the 
first section of the bill proposed? The answer is, certainly 
not, if that were the only clause bearing on the question. . 
But here are two others : 

é t Congress shall have power’ ‘to establish a uniform 
< mte of naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject 
* of bankruptcies throughout the United States.’°—(4rt. 1, : 
sec. 8, clause 4.) 

“& And— 

“<< The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all priv- , 
ileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.’ — - 
{frt. 4, sec. 2, clause 1.) : 

; The three clauses must be construed together, and if ' 
i: they ean be harmonized or rendered not incompatible with 
, each other, each must have its full weight and effect. 


| Nothing more easy than to solve the supposed difficulty, or 


to find the desired harmony. 
tc It is evident that if each of the original thirteen—now 

' twenty-six—States could make its own different rule, Del- 
aware, against the will of Virginia, might make adopted 
citizens for both, and Michigan for New York, greatly to 
the annoyance of the latter ; but Virginia is not represented . 
in the Delaware Legislature, nor New York in thatof Mich- ` 
igan. A citizen of one State being a citizen of every other, 
we shouid have had by this time ‘ confusion worse con- į 
founded,’ everywhere ; but that it was precisely to avoid | 

' this opposition and interference of many capricious rules 
that the Constitation, in express terms, at least in respect 
to the adoption of foreigners, declares that Con in 


the power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization | 
throughout the United States. The object is as plain asthe | 
lodgment of the power was indispensable. No act of a: 
, Singie State can be put in concurrence with such power. 
‘| If not left derelict and seized upon by others from sheer ne- | 
cessity, it must be exclusively in the hands where primarily | 
lodged. There is a wide field teft for the exercise, on the 
part of the several States, of the power to determine what 
shall be the ‘qualifications ’—alienage and naturalization 
aside—‘ requisite for the electors of the most numerous 
| branch of the State Legislature.? There is the land and 
other property qualifications in some States, age, militia 
|| Service, &c., in others—all, however, within the range of 
citizenship, whether by birth or naturalization, which Con- 


for the good of all as a Union, shall be im 
|, adopted citizens in respect to the political franchises of , 
voting throughout the United States—as the Constitution | 
|! itself imposed the qualifications we have seen above, on 
‘| other political franchise—eligibility to Federal offices and . 
\' trusts. Both Federal and State eligibility to office, the pro- | 
;! posed bill leaves where they were found. 
|i 
| tween all the people, (nearly,) whether citizens, aliens, (or | 
foreigners,).of.one State, and similar people of the other | 
States, or between the people generally throughout the 
whole Union ; which, itis unimportant to the present ques- 
tion to determine. There had been previously no intimate 
union between the partiea—nu uniform rule of naturatiza- 
: tion. Each State had loosely adopted, in its own way, 
nearly all aliens, not alien enemies, who had come within 
their limits. j 
“ Natives who were Tories were as generally expelled. 


posed upon | 


;; to adoption—in most cases without certificate as without | 
| record. All—very nearly all—had earned general citizen- | 
ship. 
_| banded far from their native homes, 


and many were still 
, unsettled in any new residence. Hence the language of the : 
|; Constitution, * the citizens of each State shall be (&c.) cit- | 
i) izens of the several States.’ 
adoption or recognition. It called a nation of AMERICANS 
into existence, and fixed their united being. Their descend- 
| ants, and those since adopted, with their chiidren, are the 
: present AMERICANS—<‘Ne PEOPLE of the United States. 
“ft may, perhaps, be objected to any bill like that pro- 
posed, What would be its binding force should it become a 
law? Particular States might still, at their pleasure, (it 
may be said,) permit aliens to vote for all functionaries— 
State and Federal—immediately on coming, for the first 
The only answer 


bind,then there is an end toall human society or government. 
The Constitution of the United States, in the name of the 
whole people, commands— This Constitution, and the laws! 


‘ thereof, (Sc.,) shali be the supreme law of the. s and 
‘the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 


“The Constitution was a compromise and a compact be- |’ 


An army of patriot heroes had been recently dis- |; Á 
' guage of the New York Express, in order to re- 


That clause was a sweeping || 


‘of the Uni i i 
e United States which shall be made in permaner |: the latter. 


i ble right-of citizenship to any one who should 


` port the measure. 


mocratic Parties—Mr. Olds. 


| 
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‘in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
‘notwithstanding.’ Also, ‘the members of the several Stute 
t Legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, shal 
‘be bound by oath or affirmation to support this Constitu- 
tion.” —( Art. 6, sec. 2 and 3.) 

“But | have not time for declamation or polish, and { 


. have had but little time to cite principles or press arguments, 
© [have only written notes. 


Much support might be derived 
from the equally judicious distribution of power dver the 
militia between Federal and State authorities. The anal- 
ysis and application are left to abler hands. ‘they will tind 
that what required uniformity was given to one side; all 
that allowed to discontormity left to the other. The reasons 
were the same as in the case of citizenship. 

“Itir not probable that the proposed bill will have the 
good fortune to conciliate the general tavor of either Na- 
tive Americans or Wiigs. Theleading Democrats will no 
doubt reject it as an attempt upon their “ spoils. Yer it 
is not reen why the liberal of the three parties may not sup- 
More cannot be attained, if more were 
desirable, without an alteration of the Constitution; and 
even something less would not be accepted by those who 
are already more than satisfied with undue advantages. 
But the Whigs are yet surely under unmerited defeat, and 
the Natives flushed with the first fruits of their young en- 
deavors. The green tree waves its branches and the foliage 
to the breeze, and looks with the confidence of inexperi~ 
ence to the returning season. No nipping frost has ever 
seared its hopes. Yet this party stands on the ‘ unsteadfast 
footing of a spear,’ or, at least, a narrow isthmus, which the 
first wave of success, coming froin either side, may forever 
wash trom ander its feet. Triumph would, indeed, be more 
fatal to its existence than defeat. As yetit has no concerted 
system or principles or measures—or has proclaimed none-— 
for carrying forward the business and the development of 
this concrete and mighty Republic. My humble advice to 
all around us is, to revive your spirits, to moderate the in- 
toxication of victory, to Jook to the Constitution, to serve 
your country in soberuess and faith, and to scorn to be the 
slave of party or the tool of demagogues. 

“ AMERICUS.” 


In this communication we have General Scott’s 
views methodized. That the sentiments expressed 
in this communication are “ convictions,” may be 
inferred from the fact that it presents a biil fully 
matured for the action of his friends in Congress. 

The authorship of this communication was 
charged upon General Scott by prominent Whigs, 
who desired to defeat his nomination, in 1848. 
Neither Generat Scott nor any friend for him has 
had the hardihood to deny but that its paternity 
belonged to him. The charge has now been made 


; in the Union, under the very eyes of General Scott. 
which ail the States are equitably represented—shall have | 


gress may determine for all. It can say what qualifications, i! 


| glory of our country. 
li Political and military-services were the great inducemeutsa ti 


He dare not deny it. I repeat the charge here in 
the American Congress. Wii any gentleman on 

the Whig side of the House rise in his place and 

deny the charge? I pause for an answer. None, 

none dare make the denial. Let this, then; be set 
down as one of “ the known incidents in General 

Scott’s public life,’’and let our Irish and German 

friends take good heed how they cast their votes 

for any man holding and avowing such sentiments. 

Let them read the views of General Scott, and be 

warned in time. ‘‘ Being forewarned let them be 

forearmed.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, in 1848 the Whig party again 
triumphed with a military hero. The election of- 
General Taylor was but another proof that mili- 
tary glory as well as Democracy has charms for 
those of foreign birth. The spoils of office enjoyed 
by the Whig party under their triumph with mil- 
itary heroes in 1840 and 1848 has induced them 
to interpolate the Whig creed with the doctrine of 
availability. No man excepta military chieftain 
can now aspire to be the Whig candidate for the: 
Presidency. But military heroes are scarce in the 
Whig party; not that the party is not patriotic, 
but from the fact that the party has been opposed 
to all the wars which have added so much to the 
Among Whig military 
heroes General Scoti is the ‘* Last of the Mohi- 
cans;”’ and in order to continue the spoils of office 
in their hands, or rather, to use the classic lan- 


store ‘‘ the tail of the Galphins,” General Scott 
must be nominated. But military glory is avail- 
able only with those of foreign birth. Scott, by 
his Nativism, has alienated this class of citizens. 
Consequently his principles, though * convic- 
tions,” must change, or this foreign vote must be 
lost. This fact has had a wonderful cooling ef- 
fect upon General Scott’s ‘‘ burning indignation’? 
against the ‘* wild Irish, and the ignorant Dutch,” 
and has caused him to modify his views upon the 
subject of naturalization. 

In 1841 he hesitated between extending the pe- 
tiod of residence and a total rejection of citizen- 
ship to all of foreign birth. His mind inclined to 
Now, he would bestow the inestima- 


1952.) | 
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serve one year, either in the Army or Navy of the 
United States, in time of actual war. hata 
miserable gulitrap to catch votes, and escape from | 
the just indign tion which he has reason to fear | 
that the Irish and Dutch will visit upon him for his ` 
former selfish, bigoted, and narrow-minded pol- 
icy! This interpolation of the Whig creed will 
mark another ‘ important incident ” in the public 
life of General Scott. 

Sir, our revolutionary fathers, duly appreciati 
the important aid which they had pe ah doring 
that memorable struggle which gave birth to a na- 
tion of treemen, contemplated bestowing citizen- 
ship upon such persons of foreign birth as, by an 
actual residence in the country, should make them- 
selves acquainted with, and qualify themselves to 
sustin and support, our peculiar institutions. - 
The Con of the American people, in their 
wiadom, fixed this period of probation to a resi- | 
dence of five yearn. But General Scott’s suggestive ; 
military experience is, that a foreigner can learn 
as much of the peculiar nature of our Government, | 
as will qualify himself to sustain our peculiar in- 
stitutions, by one year’s experience in actual war 
as by five years’ experience in the peaceful pur- 
suits of domestic lite. Why, sir, if one year’s 
familiarity with, and participation in the scenes | 
of bloodshed and slaughter peculiar to the Navy | 
and Army of the United States, qualifies a man to 
exercise the elective franchise, and the other rights 


of citizenship, what splendid American citizens || 


coald have been manufactured out of the grand 
army of Napoleon! Alas! the sad experience of 
France demonstrates quite the contrary. 

Perhaps, however, the military experience of 
General Scott suggested to his admirable political 
mind that the flogging, and other panishments en- 
dured on board a man-of-war, in actual service, or 
the strict obedience which every soldier in actual 
service learns to yield to the word of command, 


issued by every petty tyrant wearing the epaulets 
qualia him to me a and an Amer- 
ican citizen. 


But, sir, as another warmay not cocur inthe next 
half century, and as service in a war, liketheone in 
Mexico, the very one which suggested the change 
in General Scott’s views—a war in which you 
take the foreigner out of the United States, away 


fi every opportunity to learn the Constitution ;; 
I Gait gounit 4 ‘| about making good 


of our country, or togather any knowledge of our 

uliar ipatitutione—aend inasmuch, I think, as , 
Genel Scott will be free to admit, that the scenes | 
of carnage and bloodshed upon the battle-field has | 
no tendency to qualify for citizenship, why did : 
not his military experience suggest the establish- 
ment of military trainings in each of our principal 
cities for the purpose of qualifying foreigners for | 
citizenship? us i ine the foreign popula- 
tion of New York, of Philadelphia, drawn up on 


the Battery, or in Independence Square, or if you || 
please in the Grand Piazza of Mexico, to receive |: 


the necessary instruction from the. hero of Chip- 
pewa or Lundy’s Lane to qualify them to receive 
and exercise theright of citizenship. Ah! methinks 


I hear the ‘‘ teachings of wisdom speaking from i; 


the lipa 
Eyes left J 
orably discharged! Why, sir, the world would 
be struck with wonder and Paea is 
“ suggestive military experience ” o en 
Scott, and wonder that Washington, and Jeffer- 
son, and Hancock, and Patrick Henry should 
haveoverlooked thiseasy process of making A mer- 
ican citizens. But, sir, to come down from all 
this “ p and circumstance of glorious war” to 
the sober realities of the case, and as the friend of 
thedowntrodden and oppressed of the Old World, 
who seek to obiain the boon of citizenship in 
“ this land of the free and home of the brave,” I 
must be permitted to doubt this sudden conversion 
of General Scott from Nativiem. , 

“Show me his company, and I will tell you 
who he is,” isa proverb not less true than old. 
Who are the spirits that now and for the last few | 
i have clustered around and controlled the | 

aud pen of General Scott? Such men as | 
Archer, the once candidate of the Native Amer- | 
ican party for the Presidency, and the v man i 
who, in the late Whig Convention, held 
BScott’s confidential communication upon the sub- : 
ject of the platform; and William H. Seward, | 
of New Yor 


of age and experience.” Eyes. right! 


| 


i 
i 
i 
| 


i: territo 


! Right about face! Mark time! Hon- | 
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for the negro, and his hatred of the foreigner, in 
his proposition to Governor Smith, of irginia, 
to trade him in exchange for his worthless free 
| negro population the Dutch and Irish of the city 
'of New York. Sir, if General Scott is to be 
' elected President, and that master spirit of Whi 
gery, William H. Seward, to control his admi 
wtration, be not disa 


n- 


rallying their forces with the cry of “ Up with the | 


` negroes, and down with the Irish and the Dutch. ” 


1 beg pardon, sir, for having occupied so much . 


of the time of this committee in scrutinizing this 
“important” Native American “incident” in 
the public life of General Scott. But I cannot 
pass from it without calling the attention of our 
toreign population to the non-intervention resolu- 
tion of the Whig party, now made part and parcel 
of their political creed. By itself, it would simply 
mean that, forgetful of the material foreign aid 
which our revolutionary fathers received, and 
which, under the blessing of Heaven, secured our 
national independence, we, in return, would give 


: nothing but our cold sympathy to other nations || 
|| struggling for freedom; but in connection with the : 


Nauve Americanism of the Whig candidate for | 
the Presidency, and the course 
present Whig Administration in 
ìt speaks trumpet-tongued; and unless the Democ- 
racy shall trium 
is the death- 
World. 


But, sir, my time admonishes me that I have li 


dwelt too long upon the old alien and sedition law, 
two of the cherished measures of the anti-Demo- 
cratic party, having their origin in the memorable 
contest of 1800. 

Allow me now, sir, in contrast, to notice a 
measure of policy, having its origin at the same 
period, advocated and carried into operation by | 
the Democratic party. ; 
` The Democracy, under the lead of Mr. Jeffer- , 
son, were in favor of the acquisition of territory. 


It was under the auspices of the Democratic party | 
that the Louisiana purchase was made. The anti- | 


. Democratic party were virtually opposed to the 


: purchase. To defeat the measure, they raised the |; 
:ı ery of “ Ruin! Ruin a They he ” a the | 

th t for ` 
hirarki vUlicaiots, wad’ lo falk i| become a solitude, and your lakes a desert waste 


the residence of frogs and alligators, and to talk | 


French and Creole inhabitants they said was per- 
fectly preposterous. Such was anti-Democracy 
then, and such is Whiggery now. But the De-. 
| mocracy took another and more extended and lib- 
; eral view of the measure. Tuy saw the vast 
| importance of this territory, the great and 
ever-increasing necessity of the commaad: of the 
| Mississippi river tothe idly-increasing West; 


chase was made, and now the experience of half ! 
a century has tested the policy. . Four of five en- 
terprising, prosperous, and patriotic States have 
| grown up out of this purchase. Thisland of frogs 
- and alligators—under the influence of American 


| made to blossom as the rose. la 
steamboats, ploughing the waters of the Missis- 
| sippi, are wafting the produce of this beautiful 
; Eden to- every quarter of the habitable globe, and 


ij those French and Creoles, upon the battle-field of 


| Mexico, have proved themselves the bravest, the | 


ji most loyal, and patriotic of American citizens. 
| Each acquisition of territory, from the day of the || 


Louisiana purchase to this, has been made under 
the auspices of the Democratic party, and op- 
| posed by the other party of the country. — : 
; When you acquired Florida, the anti-Demo- 
| cratic party opposed it. When you annexed 
Texas, the Whig party opposed it; and when you 
acquired Utah, New Mexico, and California, the 
Whig party most vehement) appas it. Why, 
sir, in the canvass of 1848, the W hig stumpers in 
my State took bold and.decided ground against the 
acquisition of territory under the treaty of Guada- 
| lupe Hidalgo.- Again and again upon the stump, 
have I heard them declare, “ that you had better 
| ‘make General Taylor fight all his battles over 
| ‘again, if thereby you could compel Mexico to 


eneral || ‘take back her territory.” 


“Ie was,” they said, ‘a barren and worthless 
| ‘territory, and they would but-curse. their worst | 


he man who manifested hie love |; ‘ enemy by giving hima thousand acres of it.” Four 


g-! 


inted if you hear them . 


institutions and American enterprise—has been | 
Thousands of | 
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years have scarcely passed away, and yet how the 


f 
i 
I 


i 


| 


puraued by the |: 
the Cuban affair, ‘| 


in the approaching election, it |) 
to struggling freedom in the Old |. 


{| 


i scene is changed. California has become one of 
the glorious States of this Union. Her golden 
star now glitters in that splendid constellation that 

: adorns the American flag; she now has her Re 

resentatives in each end of this Capitol. In the 

harbor of San Francisco, to-day, are more vessels 
riding at anchor than are to be found in any port 
of the United States, the ports of New York and 

Boston alone excepted; and every steamship that 

returns from that once-despised and ‘ barren and 

worthless country,” come freighted with untold 
millions of the precious gold, to enrich the whole 
country of the United States, and add another tri- 
umph to the supremacy of Democratic measures. 

I do not know that we shall ever make any fur- 

, ther acquisitions of territory; but judging the fu- 

| ture by the past, it requires no spirit of prophecy 

; to see, that if further acquisitions are made, it must 

' be under the auspices of the Democratic party. 

` Perhaps it may be our destiny to enlarge the area 

of freedom, until, in the language of the poet, we 
can exclaim, 


| * The whole, the boundless Continent is ours.” 


I should delight, in this connection, to contrast 
the war measure of the Democratic party of 1812, 
with the Hartford Convention, and the Connecti- 
cut “ Blue-light ° measures of the anti-Demo- 
cratic party, but they have passed into history and 
: are read and known by all men. 

The next distinctive measures of policy of the 
: anti-Democratic party, to which I desire to call the 
attention of this committee, is the national bank 
question. The time was when an anti-Democrat, 
; or National Republican, ‘lived, and moved, and 
had his being”’in the idea of a United States Bank. 
; In 1832, it was a principle inscribed upon their 
| banners; and a theme pathetically dwelt upon by 


` all their stump orators. Why, sir, then the coun- 


American citizens out of the | 


|| making 


; try would be ruined withouta United States Bank. 
| It was absolutely necessary as a regulator of the 
: exchanges, and a depository of the Goverment 

funds. When General Jackson was about to re- 
| move the Government deposits from this monster 
institation, one of Ohio’s Senators, since notori- 
ous as a member of the Galphin Cabinet, pro- 
claimed in the Senate, that ** your canals would 


of waters.” Butthe Democracy, under the lead of 
the hero of New Orleans, a man raised up by God 
to deliver this people from the tyranny of this 
mighty money power—saw its dangerous tenden- 
| cy; they saw it o 40° the p of L00 
itr i to this editor, an R 

Stee) AE with members of Congress, 
large loans to this Senator, and that mem- 
ber, without adequate security, and with the ex- 


; i i in, the pur- |: pectation of receiving votes for the renewal of its 
Perse Or e aa now the econieue cr ka Pharter; and they willed its destruction. The De- 


moccracy struck in down; and now, sir, “it lies 


there, and none s0 r ae to do-it reverence.” 
There is no United States Bank party in the coun- 
try to-day. In the classic language of the god-like 
Daniel, ‘it has become an obsolete idea,’ 

Did I say that there was no bank party in the 
| country to-day? Perhaps I am too fast in the as- 
sertion, for General Scott, the standard-bearer of 
the. Whig party, in his letter of the 25th October, 
1841, says that if he had been a member of 
Congress in the extra session of that year, he 
would have voted for the second bill creating this 
| fiscal corporation. But“ change’’ is written upon 


! all the measures of the Whig party, and perhaps 
| (though we. have not the evidence) Scott, * al- 
thoagh his principles are convictions,” has changed 
his views, and now thinks with Mr. Webster, 
“ that a bank of the United States is an obsolete 
1 ” 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Obio. I wish to ask 
my colleague whether he was not once in favor of 
a baak of the United States? 

Mr. OLDS. Iam thankful that my colleague 


of the Bank of the United States, I have already 
told the House that I was anora Wg, and when 
I was a Whig I thought as a Whig, I spoke as a 
Whig, and | acted as a Whig, but when { became 
a Democrat, I put away childish things. [Laugh- 
ter.} : i 
hr. HUNTER. Will my colleague tell us 
| when that change took place? f ‘ 


has asked the question if I was not once in favor ` 
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the rule of a mere military chieftain, went ‘a electioneering campaign. : y : life, referring to the extra session of Congress, he 
whoring after strange gods”? and General Harri- Again, sir: the time was when a high protective |: says: aa 

son. It took place when the ‘all decency party”? — tariff „was an essential in the Whig creed. That, Ho « irl had had thahonorofa-vote on thie occasion, it would 
disgraced, the American name, and the sacred too, is becoming an exploded Whig doctrine. heve been ayen ani fan or of the lana ai a bi I» the 
cause of freedom, by their hard cider drunken Now and then we are amused with a little mutter- `: ii 


fe A ' corporation—having long been under a conviction that in 

campaign of 1840. That was the timethat I came ing thunder from some old-fashined Whig, who , Beane. as in war, spinetning efficient, in the nature of a 

out from among the foul party.” speaks more from the force of habit than from | bank of the United States, is aes only ‘necessary and 

Mr. HUNTER. J ask the gentleman if he did convictions of policy. Listen to the following: | Propan ar indispensa : ee e succesful operation of 
not oppose General Jackson, and carry coffin “Revenue sufficient for the expenses of an econom- | erce and currency.” 

handbills through the country ? _ ical administration of Government, in time or peace, ought i eed ers 

Mr. OLDS. I never did. As mean a Whig | t° be derived from a duty on imports, and not from di » Thus, sir, one by one, has every distinctive 


, rect taxes, and in laying such duties, sound policy requires `` ih ` ag 5 
as I imay have been, I was never mean enough to | just discrimination, whereby suitable encouragement may | Measure of policy of the anti-Democratic party 


carry coffin handbills. [Laughter.] I thank God ` be afforded to American industry, equally to allclasses,and |; been swept away by the verdict of the people, 
there have been meaner Whigs in the country than :, to all portions of the country.”? a _ |, until scarcely a wreck is left behind. 
I have been. [Great laughter.] „© Does that sound like an old-fashioned Whig _Upon the other hand, one by one, have all the 
Mr. Chairman, I suppose from these re eated tariff resolution? Would that be recognized by a | distinctive measures of policy of the Democratic 
attacks upon me, for having once been a Whig, | Whig of 1832 or 1844? No, sir, at lis reading |! party withstood the attacks, the denunciations, 
means, to have been a Whig, is to commit ‘the they would swear they were in a Democratic t and the ridicule of the anti-Democrats, and, by the 
unpardonable sin.” It is passing strange that | meeting, listening to the reading of the celebrated | verdict of the sovereign people, become incorpo- 
when a Whig desires to blacken my character, he |; letter of James K. Polk-to John K. Kane. Yet; | rated into the policy of the Government; and to- 
accuses me of once having been a Whig. I hope i| sir, that is the resolve of the late Baltimore Whig || day, although the anti-Democrats ‘are administer- 
all the people in the country at the approaching i Convention. .-. ri i | ing the Government, it is without an alien and 
election will be warned by my fate, or show their ! The Democratic tariff of 1846—a tariff for rev- | sedition law; without a United States Bank; with- 
claim to respectability by voting the Democratic ` enue, with ad valorem duties—a tariff which taxes: ` outa high protective tariff; without a general sys- 
ticket. ; ao yee 3 the rich man’s..brandy, worth four dollars per temof internal improvements -by the General Gov- 
In contrast with the bank policy of the anti- gallon, twice as high as it does the poor man’s |, ernment; without the distribution of the proceeds 
Democrats, let: me advert to a Democratic meas- ‘| brandy, worth two dollars per gallon—a tariff |, of the public lands; without an assumption of the 
ure, having its origin in the downfall of the United į which taxes the rich. man’s sugar, worth ten cents | State debts, and without a bankrupt law; but with 
States Bank. 1 allude tathe Independent Treasury. H per pound, twice.as much as it does the poor '; the acquisition of Louisiana and Florida, and 
This measure had been adopted by.the session | man’s sugar, worth five cents per pound—a tariff i, Texas, and California, Utah, and. New Mexico; 
of Congress which preceded the memorable cam-:’ which taxes the rich man’s broadcloth, worth four : and with the Independent Treasury, and with a 


paign of, 1840.. The ludicrous pictures of the i| dollars per yard, twice as much as the poor man’s | tariff for revenue. l : 
‘* Leg-Treasury” exhibited at the Whig gather- | cloth, worth only two dollars per uae has taken | So convinced, sir, are these anti-Democrats of 
ings of that,campaign; the violent denunciations | the place of the Whig tariff of 1842—a tariff for ! the fallacy of all their peculiar theories of govern-" 
that, were sent.up by their Stump-orators against |, protection to the capitalists of the country, by | ment, and the utter worthlessness of all their dis- 
the Democracy. for their firm and unyielding sup-: | the imposition of duties upon the consumption of !: tinctive measures of policy, that, in their late Na- 
port of this great financial measure, are. yet fresh i! the country—a tariff with ‘specific duties, by || tional-Convention, they have abandoned them all, 
in the. memory of, those who witnessed the dis-.| which the poor. man paid as much duty upon poor | and adopted, as nearly as they dare do without 
reputable scenes of 1840. ee |! brandyas the rich man paid upon his fine brandy— || losing their arty identity, the platform and meas- 
ut, sir, the Whig oppositi to, this: measure a tariff by which the poor man paid as much duty |! ures of the Démocratic party. 
did not stop at the exhibition of caricatures, and upon his.muslin worth: eight cents per yard,as | But, sir, before we allow them:to become god- 
the denunciations of stump-orators; for. ab, the.. the rich man paid upon his cambric worth twenty | fathers to our measures, and trust them to admin- 
extra session pf, Congress called by General Har-- cents, per yard—a tariff which taxed the farmer _ ister the Government upon our platform, we must 
rison, (all the measures of which,including the’ one hundred per: cent. upon: his log-chains, and. aacertain. what reliance may be placed upon Whig 
fiscality,.the. land distribution, and the bankrupt . the merchant, the banker, and the millionaire eight- professions and Whig promises, and: their capa~- 
law, have beep indorsed by. the -present- Whig : per cent. upon his diamonds, his pearls, and pre-! bility to faithfully administer the Government in 


nominee,) the Whigs repealed aur Independent i! cious stones. - ; Dx : accordance with those vital measures of policy es-- 
Treasury and gave again the control of. the Gov- | Already public sentiment has settled this.vexed ' tablished by the Demogratic’ party. : : 

ernment funds to the irresponsible banking insti- | question to favor of Democracy and the people. . The first inquiry that naturally arises is, have’ 
tutions,af the countrys. ~ Again, sir, what has become of all the Whig- the Whig party the confidence of the American - 


Bear in mind, that I have said that the Demo- j; «noise and confusion” about rivers and harbors? ` people? I have: already shown that one: by one’ 
cratic party never abandoned any. one:-of their |! Listen again: .: : : : the people have condemned and repudiated every ` 
measures, until jt had received the unerring test.of || «Pha Constitution vests in Congress the power to open =) distinctive measure of policy of that party. For’ 
time and experience. Nine. months’, operation of and repair harbors, and. remove obstructions from navigable-;| more than half a century they have -signally failed 

this measure, before its execution by a Whig Con- || rivers. . It is expedient that Congress should exercise such . i in-electing a President from ‘their party by-the ' 


3 f ; its || Power, whenever such improvements arè necessary for the |/ 3 ; F . ae ! 
gress, had not convinced the Demopracy of its common defense, and for the protection and facility of || VOlce ef the- American people, ‘when they have 


Impracticability... When, therefore, the people, in || commerce with foreign nations, or among the States—said. || entered the canvass with their principles inscribed 
the administration of Mr. Polk, restored the power ||| improyements being in every instance-national and general | upon their banners. True, sir, in 1840 and 1848, | 
to the Democracy, they retnacted the Independent || in their character.” voo tl, i $ of in utter disregard of their holy horror of military - 
Treasury: , [thas now been tested bythe experi- Does.that sound like a Chicago resolution upon | | chieftains, ard by @'vareful concealment of their ‘ 
ence of full seven years, and. where now are the i| the subject:.of river and. harbor improvements? || principles, and by an appeal to the basest passions ` 
caricatures and denunciations of 1840? What <j Does.that resolution embrace your Big Sodus and::' of the human heart, and by the practice of a base | 
Whig paper or orator dares how -assail this great.:; Little Sodus, your Big: Sandy and Little Sandy? 4! deception, which in its. awfal consequences had: 
Democratic financial measure? - Sir, the Consti- || Can any Whig take that resolution in bis hand,.|! well-nigh destroyed'-oub' Government; they suc- 
tution of the United States requires the President, į and Justify his vote upon the river and harbor bill. +! ceeded in electing their candidates. Inv both in: 
under the solemnity of his offieial-oath, at the open- || defeated in.the last Congress ? Sir, you and E]! stances‘, however, the people manifested their lack ~ 
ing of.each. session of Congress, to transmit a | remember how much we were amused, during the +! of confidence: in the: President thus broucht into” 
message, recommending the repeal of obnoxious, " first day of the late Whig Convention, when same power by returning a Democratic Congress at the 
and the, establishment of: “wholesome. measures. || wag. t egraphed from Baltimore, that the Whig |! next succeeding election; that throuch the legisla-" 
General Taylor. was a Whig President. . Did he, : Conyention was.about to nominate General Cass || tive branch of: the Government some check might 
in his inaugural, or in his annual Message, recom- || as their candidate for the Presidency:. But must | be:placed over the Executive. l ney 
mend the'repeal of the Independent. Treasury? confess that my amusement was turned- into real || What- was the result of the small exp 
No, sit; he.was .as silent as the grave upon this | alarm, when I saw their resolution on rivers and || which the people made of Whiggery in 1840?” 
subject. But, in the providence of God, General: harbors. I cannot even. now-drive from my mind || Can the people, nay more, can the Whig party 
AEA wan atri¢ken.down, and. Mitlard Fillmore 1| the conviction, that when the Convention adopted:|/ look upon the-fruits of that Administration with. 
; rame ete of the United States. Has he, that resolution, the seriously-contemplated steal-'|| satisfaction and triumph? ‘Sir, every American 
the ry o ie ne to Cofgress, recommended i} ing a-march upon e Demoeracy, by the nomina= |} citizen would gladly. blot from our history the 
pe ie 9 ‘this ence derided and abused Demo- || tion of General-Casa, . -W hy, sir, that resolution ist] prominent events of that Administration. i 
ion mensure: No, sir, conviction as strong as || the very quintessence of General Cass’s speeches ;| A 
jea Haweheally sealed ‘his lips upon this sub- | and vates, upon river and harbor improveménts. __ Whig triumph: of 1848? Why, sir, all, all are” 
two Whe hed Whig in Congress, during these. Again, another distinctive measure of policy of | 
deed, a. des fre raaa ct en by word: or: || the Whig party, was the odious bankrupt Jaw. -E |! in the election. of General Taylor, had well-nigh: ^ 
Treasury? Neo e.repeal. of the Independent { do. not ‘misrepresent them when I say, in the most: ! ruined the country. Nothing but the ‘selF-immo-' 
creed, promulgated be tee in:the present political Serau: manner, this was.a Whig measure—a |} lation of such men as Cass, and Clay, and Web- ~ 
tion, have the Whi he elate Baltimore Conven-'}| Whig measure in: its:inception, a Whi? measure | ster, and Dickinson, could have saved the country“ `; 
in condemnation te one a thopght or wish in its passage, and a: Whig measure in its:opera- |, from:the horrid consequences of ä civil war’ Si 
s. Democratic measure?.{{ tion, So distinetively W hig was this law, that’ you and I remember how-our hopes’ revived ; 
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how we breathed fuller and freer when we saw 
Henry Clay, standing tall and erect in the Senate 
of the United States, and heard him hurl defiance 
atan Administration which had been brought into || 
ower through the agency of that party that had | 
Peet as the breath of his nostrils. Sir, the Admin- |, 
istration brought into power by the frauds and |; 
deceptions practiced by the Whig party in 1848, , 
is one long to be remembered by the people of the 
United States, Its Galphinisn® its Gadineiain: 
its Crawfordism, and Carwinism, will receive the 
execration of the American people for many gen- 
erations yet unborn. ; i 
As pertinent to the inquiry now before us, let 
us see what reliance may be placed upon Whig 
promises, I wish I could spread before- you to- 
ay some of the Whig banners and mottoes of : 
1840. Prominent among them was the pledge, 
that there should be “no proscription for opin- 
ion’s sake.” Yet, sir, the thirty-day administra- 
tion of General Harrison witnessed a general 
sweep of the .office-holders from Maine to Geor- 
gia. Witness again, the administration pf Gen- |, 
eral Taylor, an Administration brought into power :' 
under the promise of *‘ no friegds to reward and |; 
no enemies to punish.’’ Sho e the Democrat || 
holding office. under the General, Government to- || 
day. Str, you may goto the poorest two-penny ‘i 
post office in the country, even thaugh its revenues `i 
may not exceed five dollars pes annum, and if they 
could find’a Whig, whom they dare trust with the 
money, they have turned’ the Democrat out, and 
turned the Whig in; onoo si us 
~ Tam not one of. those who: find fault with a | 
change of office-holders withthe change ‘of the 
Administration. The President being responsible | 
for the expenditures of -his Administration, bas a ` 
right to have his'friends.ta help himadministerthe ` 
Government. No, sir, 1 giye you my word. for it, `i 
that if I were made President, I would, like Joshua, 
rather stay: tha sun in its course, thin-it-should go 
down before 1 had hurled the whole tribe of ‘Gal- |. 
phins” from office. I do not refer to this turning- 
out system. by way of complaint) but only as. 
marking. the. Punic faith of ; the. ne aes ee 
marking one of their deceptions practiced upon the | 
people. . Why, sir, if you or I.were to:practiceas * 
gross a fraud in our business: transactions, we 
should be branded with eternal infamy.. If ever ;: 
qurconstituents.should go to the city of New York, 
and obtain. §100..worth of goods, under as false | 
as the Whig. party. practiced.ito obtain ' 
office, she Governar of New .York. would make | 
requisitian.upon the Governor of theState in which || 
our constituent has hie residence, and demand:that 
he be delivered up as a fugitive from :justice; and 
he would be taken back to the-eity'of New York || 
in irona; as a common felon; and, as'a just puhish- 
ment for his-crime, he would be incarnerated within 
the prison. walls of Sing-Sing.. And yet, sir, this 
Whig party, after having been thus guilty, asks us 
again to trust them.with, power. ‘* A: man:may 
cheat me once and it will behis fault;:if he cheats | 
me again it will be my fault.””. So tet it- be with | 
the. people. 4 ‘oe ere ee || 
.', Sir, 1 could have exoused them-in.some measure |; 
for their brokeni faith, if they.had'had,the man- | 
liness to avow, that their indiscriminate removal | 


A aa ial t ei 


: this, has been a 


`. tration expended Hamaney: 
’ 


| the Roman Empire. 


front office was TOE IBE pte ee ‘| 
to reward ‘their. political. friends; bat -when they |; 
condescended to calumny and slander for the pur- | 
se of destroying the good name of their victims © 
efore leading them to the..guillotine, they richly , 
earned, what I trust they will. receive, the cen- || 
tempt and execration of all. good meni: 5 + | 
+a Mr. Chairman, well:.ean we remember how in ` 
1840, Whig statesmen,, Whig papers, and Whig — 
stumpers, changed upon the Demoerdcy extrava- | 
gance in the public expenditures. : The:Oriental | 
splendor of the far-famed “t East Room;” the Eng- | 
lish coach, the French: bedstead, the gold spoons, 
and the hemmed towel of President Van Buren, 
were as household words in the muntie of all the $ 
Whig orators of the campaign. . Loud were the |, 
professions of the Whig. party, of economy and 
reform. Their President waas to live in a log- || 
cabin, and feed upon corn-dedgers and hard-cider. || 
Every artifice. that the ingenuity. of man. could | 
devise, -to illustrate their desire- for economy, | 
and conformity to the simple wants and habits | 
of the common people, was made yse of: Their |, 
princely merchants, rich bankers, and million- 


aires, could condescend to lay aside their silk 
stockings and ruffle shirts, and dress themselves 
in- buckskin breeches and linsey-woolsey frocks, 
that thereby they might gain the confidence of 
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the voters of the country.. Their motto then | 


was, ‘* We stoop to conquer,” But, alas, sir, 
these loud promises and: professions were only 
made to'be broken. Their first act of power 
was to appropriate six thousand dollars of the 
people’s money, to refurnish the White House, 
that it might be fit to receive their log-cabin Presi- 
dent. Their ewy official act, from that day to 

ibel upon their professions of 
economy. 

Sir, I had oceasion the other day to advert to 
the fact that the expenses of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration, excluding the Seminole war, averaged 
less than twenty-six. millions per annum, and that 
now, in a time of profound peacej:an appropria- 
tion of fifty-two millions annually. will not suffice 
this expense-hating ‘and. economy-loving Admin- 
istration. Let me not. be.told that. the Adminis. 
tration cannot spend a :dollar of money, unless it 
is first appropriated by: Congress, and that, as we 
have a Democratic majority. in Congress, the 
Demdcraécy must share the responsibility of the 
extravagance of this Administration. Sir, although 
this -may be true in theory, yet 
tice. “You ahd T well remember that at the last 


i down the appropriations for the War Department 


some million of dollars; and what has been the re- 
sult? Did thé Executive stop the expenditures as 
soon as the appropriation was exhausted? Neither 


i in this, nor in any other department of the Gov- 
|| ernment, have they confined themselves to the ap- 


propriggions made by Congress... Sir, your fiscal 


on deficiency bill that has passed since the close 


of the last'fiscal year? Is it not t meet Govern- 
| ment liabilities, and pay Government debts con- 


tracted during that year? Most certainly it is, or 
otherwise it could not bea deficiency. A Demo- 
cratic Congress undertook to cut down the ex- 
penses of the Government, but a Whig Adminis- 
and then, as did the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Brooxs,] and 
the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] 
while these deficiencies were being discussed, dare 
the Democracy to vote fo Pe them; ‘casting 
into ‘our teeth that if we did not give them the 
money. your army should be resalled from the 
frontier, and that upon. every. stump they would 
raise the howl, that the butchery of men, women, 
ahd children was chargeable upon the Democracy 
far withholding the aang de he f 
Sir, these. $52,000,000.are not all swallowed up 
in the: ordinary expenses of the Government, as 
oe as they are. But ‘hutidreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have vamosed into the pockets of 
the Crawfords, the Corwins, the Gal 
Gardiners of this Administration.. Su 


hins, and 
frauds as 


| have been practiced under this Whig Administra- 


tion, were unknown in the most corrupt days of « 


Men then’ gave money for 
votes and office, but now they held office that they 
may cheat the people, and defraud their Treasury: 
Through, the investigation of Congress, their 
Galphiniam has beea. exposed; and. Crawford, 
loaded. with the exeerations of the American peo- 
le, has received his pasaport to perpetual infamy: 
ut Corwin still.. remains anwhipped of justice. 
True, sir, his ¢atspaw and accomplice in thefraud, 
is- loaded with. irons, and is branded by public 
sentiment as a perjuser. and forger; but the mas- 
ter-moving spirit, the-head and brains, in the fraud, 
through the negligence of this House, ia still per- 
titted, to control the Treasury of the United States. 
Though this House may not visit upon him retrib- 
utive justite, yet the American people, remem- 
bering, in.eonnection with this fraud, ‘* his bloody 
hand and hospitable grave ° sentiments, and the 
aid and comfort he gave our enemies in time of 
war, will sink him so deep in ceo A that the 
hand of. resurrection. will never reach him.” 
The time was when the Whig party claimed to 
embody all the intelligence, the decency, the hen- 
esty, and :the eonsistency of the country; and I 
have no doubt, sir, but that this very pretension 
has had the effect to seal the political destiny of 
many young men inthis country. Many a mer- 


chant’s clerk, and young aspirant to drawing- 


. Ho. or Reps. 


room favors, by this shallow pretense, has been 
led to consider that being a Whig was a passport 
to the society of the cod-fish aristocracy of the 


Sir, if the Whig party have not already aban- 
doned this most extraordinary pretense, it proves 


‘that they still cherish one of the distinguishing 


it iyuntrue in prac- | 


; session Congress made an. attempt, and did eut ` 


features of Federalism, Hamilton calling it being 
4“ rich and well-born,”’ the Whigs call it «the de- 
tency of the country.” It is the principle which 
led Federalism, and still leads Whiggery, to hate 
Democracy, because, as their name implies, the 
Democratic party is the party of the people. 

“The intelligence of the country !’’ Yes, sir, 
they manifested their peculiar claim to intelligence 
when they selected General Taylor over General 
Cass, the most accomplished scholar and states- 
man of this or any other age. 

*¢ The decency of the country !? Yes, sir, let 
them point the future historian of our country to 
the drunken hard-cider campaign of 1840, and say, 
Behold our deceney! > 

‘ The honesty of the ¢ountry!’’ Yes, sir, let 
them hold up to public view the Galphins, the 
Crawfords, the Gardiners, and the Corwins of 
this Administration, and you will havea beautiful 
company of ** honest Iagos.”’ 

“ The consistency of the country! Yes, sir, 
let them point to their long catalogue of broken 
promises. Let them exhibit the ghost of the alien 


‘and sedition law, the dead carcase of the Bank of 
' the United States, the tomb where lies buried their 


| party. 
i pa has ended: what means, then, the five mil- ` 
i 


famous bankrupt law, and then let them exclaim, 
Behold: the consistency of Whiggery ! 

But, sir, I have something of more serious im- 
port to say about the consistency of the Whig 
' Sir, you and I remember the impassioned and 
bitter @enunciation of this consistency party ih 
4828 against military heroes. Then, sir, General 
Jackson was the candidate of the Democratic 
party. He had endeared himself to the American 
people, no less by his statesmanship and legal 
abilities, manifested whilst clothed with the ermine 
in Tennessee, or with the robes of State in the 
Senate of his country, than in his #łörious defenge 
of New Orleans; yet the Whig party could only 
contemplate him as a Caeser, a Cromwell, or.a 
Bonaparte. And Henry Clay, ¢peace to his 
ashes;) the then embodiment of Whiggery, in- 
voked ‘* war, famiae, and pestilenee, rather than 
the rule of a mere -nrilitary- chieftain.” Then, 
sir, it might be-said of all their'stunrpers, Orators, 
‘and newspaper editors; ad: it: wae said: of Saul af 
‘Tarsds, ‘ posted eae Peart i the 

eof every: ig was, “if i it ne- 

Saat to` chastise thie people with thy Divine 
displeasure, send upon us war, famine, and pes- 
tilence, vather than the rule of a mere military 
chieftain.” ~ pee ae 5 
- Alas! alas! what miserable backealiders these 
Whige have proved themselves: tò be. ‘Twelve 
years Have scarcely BS ai away before thode 
very pious praying Whigs’ raise their- drunken 
shouts, : on e aaj 
Dy yeh “For Tippecanoe: k $ 
oan __ And Tyler, too.” ne g i 

Nay, sir, they became ‘military mad, and in 
1848 went into the regzuler-A for the candidate. 
They wominated:a man 'as their candidate for the 
Presidency who never held a civil office in all hia 
life; a man who acknowledged: himself -unac- 
quainted with all the great: méasures of policy 
which for more than half a century had agitated 
the very heart of the American people; a soldier 
who frankly acknowledged himself ignorant of the 
bank, the tarif, the independant treasury, the 
bankrupt, and the distributive poticy—who ae- 
knowledged that he had never even exercised the 
right of suffrage; a man dripping with the blood 
of the battlefields ef Mexico; a man whose onl 
renown had been gained ina war whith they h 
pronounced °‘*anholy and damnable; a maf 
whom they had two short years before stigmatized 
as a ‘throat cutter and a human butcher,” as 
‘+e slayer of: defenseles: women and- children.” 
Alas! what a commentary upon Whig consist- 


- 


ey. pie. š 
M Bue this commentary does not stophere. The 
aad con tes which followed the election of 


. General Taylor—the destruction of our glorious 


Union, averted only by the interposition ef Provi- 
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dence in the death of General Taylor, has not 
cured them of their military madness; for again È } i 
they have selected as their standard-benrer a mere Sir, I have imagined that the committee of the 
military chieftain. The leaders of the Whig party || Senate of the United State, charged with the 
have not only demonstrated their own military |í sacred duty of bearing the remains of Henry Clay 
madness, but they are endeavoring to convert the | from yon Senate Chamber to their final resting- 
whole country into a military mad-house. If the pisces in his own beautiful Kentucky, could not 
people will not take this military infection the nat- | have bestowed greater honor upon the illustrious 
ural way, they must be inoculated as you do for | dead, or have rendered a more important service 
| to their country at this particular crisis, than by 


the small-pox. At all events, the contagion must i 
be spread among thepeople. And howisthistobe re eating in each village, hamlet, and city through 
which they pass, his solemn warning to the 


done? We had an exhibition of the process at r 
the Whig ratification meeting in this city. The | American people to beware ofa blind, mad devo- 
| tion to mere military chieftains. 


military-mad politicians are to appear among the 
| Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to those mad 


people with transparencies representing the blood 
and carnage of the battle-fields upon which Gen- |, worshipers of military heroes, that in their nightly 


eral Scott has acquired hia military reputation. 
It is said that in England they will not allow a 


‘ to pause, solemnly pause, and contemplate the preci- 
‘pice which yawns before us!” 


|| transparencies, representing Bridgewater, Lu ndy’s 


butcher to set upon a jury when a man is on trial | Lane, theCastle of San Juande Ulloa, Cerro Gor- 
for his life. And why? Because familiarity with : do, &c., there should be one lone transparency, 
bloodshed and death-scenes renders him careless _ borne by the majestic form of Henry Clay, clothed 


of human life. It is upon the same principle that 
the Whig politicians are attempting to vitiate the 
judgment and taste of the American people, to 
make them military mad by the representations 
of battle-fields and war. 

I hold in my hand, sir, 
which Whiggery seeks to inoculate the people 
with this military madness. This remarkable 
production contains thirty-two pages, and more 
pictures than pages. It purports to be the life of 


in the habiliments of the grave, 
bright and shining letters this 
from his address to the Baltimo 


*T had thought, if any one more than all other principles, 
characterized the term Republican party, it was their 
ardent devotion to liberty, to its safety, to all its guarantees. 

T had supposed that the doctrines of that school taught us 
li to guard against the danger of standing armies, to profit by 
|, the lessons which all history inculcates, an 
; that liberty, and the predominance of the 
ple, were utterly incompatible. 


bearing upon it in 
inscription, taken 
reans in 1828: 


another process by 


The Republican party! 


General Scott. Can you find in this book any of Cromwell and Creer hese ect eae Pine 
å Avail 3 EPRA y 3 ats. 

the, 7 prominent incidents of his ublic life, to judgment of centuries is reversed ; long-established maxims 

which, in his letter accepting the Whig nomina- |) are overturned; the Ethiopian is washed white; and the 


tion, he refers as a pledge of his poli 
les? Does this book contain his letter of the 
Sth October, 1841, giving his views upon “party | 
politics,” upon the ** judiciary,” upon the “ Ex- | 
ecutive veto,” on “ rotation in office,” on “one 
presidential term,” on ‘ Executive agency in le- | 
gislation,” on the “ fiscality, the bankrupt law, 
and land distribution,” on “ secret or oath-bound | 
societies?” Does this book contain his remark- 
able condescension, manifested in that letter when ` 


tical princi- j| only genuine lovers of liberty were the Philips, 
the Cromwells, the Mariuses, 
ages. 

“It is time for slumbering patriotism to awale, when 
such doctrines as these are put forth from the Capitol, and 
from pnpular assemblies. It is time that the real Republi- 
can party, (I speak not of former divisions, springing from 
causes no longer existing, and which are sought to be kept 
up by some men in particular places, onty for sinister pur- 
poses)—that party, nnder whatever flag its members may 
bave heretofore acted, that party which loves fi reedom, for 
freedom’s sake—justly to estimate the impending perils, 


the Casars, 
and the Syllas, of former 


he $ ,| and to proceed with an energy and union, called for by the 
says: A : ‘| existing erisisin the Republic. Regardless of all imputa- 

“ Finally, I am asked, if nominated as a candidate for tions, and proud of the opportunity of fiee and unrestrained 
the Presidency, ‘ Would you accept the nomination?’ I '| intercourse with all my fellow eitizens, if it were physi- 


beg leave respectfully to reply—yes; provided that I be `! 


cally possible, and compatible with my Official duties, I 
not required to renounce any principle professed above. || fi 7 a i 


qui nce ; would visit every State, go to every town and hamlet, ad- 
My principles are convictions.” : dress every man in the Union, and entreat them, by their 

No, sir, not one word of all this is found in Jove of country, by their love of liberty, for the sake of 
“ This picture-book that you may look upon,} | themselves and their posterity—in the name of their ven- 


: iti » |; erated ancestors, jn the name of the human family, deeply 

And see what Whiggery was, when it is dead And gone? | interested in thed fillment of the trust committed to their 
Within the pages of this literary production can || hands—by all the past glory which we have won—by all 

ou find his views upon Nativism as expressed in || that awaits usas anation—if we are true and faithful in grat- 
is letter to George Washington Reed? Does it || itude to Um who has hitherto.so signally blessed us—to 


pause—solemnly pause—an 
which yawns before us! 
Divine displeasure, 
people with the rod of His vengeance, I would humbty 
prostrate myself before Him, and implore his meray, to visit 
our favored land with war, with pestilence, with famine 
with any scourge other than miiitary rule, or a blind and 
heedless enthusiasm for mere military renown.?? 


Let the dead body of Henry Clay be borne to 
every State; let it be carried to every town and 
hamlet; let it be exhibited in every Whig gather- 
ing, that every man in the Union may catch the 


contain his views ‘‘ methodized” upon this all- 4 contemplate the precipice 


important question, as published by him in the 
National Intelligencer of T December 17, 1844, un- 
der the signature of Americus ? No, sir; this book 
studiously avoids all mention of General Scott's 
litical sentiments; and, instead thereof, you 
nd the pictures of dead soldiers and live sol- 
diere—of guns, feathers, swords, field-pieces, 
horses, savages, and a tall man, with a cocked 
hat, sword, epaulets, and a ‘t long-tailed blue.” 


Sir, can any one of these—* all the intelligence— spirit sound, ‘ entreating him, his love of 
all the decene ——all the honesty—and all the con- || ‘country, by his love of Siber, Ee the sake of 
sistency ’’— W higs fail, after a careful analysis of || ‘himself and his posterity, in the name of his ven- 


this remarkable book, from coming to the conclu- | 
sion that General Scott will make a most wise, i 
safe, patriotic, and statesmanlike President? | 
Mr. Chairman, I have already adverted to the 
fact, that the election of a mere military President 
four years ago, had well-nigh proved the ruin of | 
the Republic. Can it be posable that the Ameri- 
can people are so struck with 
nay, may I not say, 
the good old ship of 
Will the people not be warned by past experience ? 
Are they blindly, 
our glorious Repu 
Are there no statesmen and orators of the Whig 
party now living, 


‘ erated ancestors, in the name of the human fam- 
‘ily, to pause—solemnly pause—and contemplate 
‘ the precipice that yawns before him.” 
Washington, though a succeasful General, was 
only a soldier in war. Jackson, though one of 
the greatest of military men, was less than six 
years in the Army. Harrison was more of a ci- 
vilian than a soldier. General Taylor is the only 
| instancein which the American people have placed 
|| a mere military man in the presidential chair. The 
| experiment had well-nigh been the destruction of 
the “ model Republic.” Our glorious Union waa 
only preserved by the interposition of divine Prov- 
idence, as manifested in the death of General Tay- 
lor... Shall we, will the American people again, 
within the shorti period of four 
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* American people, by their love of country, by their blindly pl i i eas ae 
t + OF y plunge into the yawning precipice? Sir, 

; love of liberty, for the sake of themselves and their pos- || the history of our sister Republics ean this con- 


tinent illustrates the danger of trusting civil power 
in the hands of mili ‘chieftains. I have an 
abiding confidence that the American people will 
profit by the lesson taught us in the fate of Mexi- 
eo and the South American Republics. ‘My faith 
remains unshaken in the ultimate success of the 


poets cn Si we have won—by all that awaits | 
s if we are and fai in grati- 
€ tude to Him who has hitherto s0 meie us 


| convocations, and in the midst of their displays of | 


d never to forget | 
military princi- | 


Tf, indeed, we have incurred the ` 
and it be necessary to chastise this : 


|| our elections, and the corruption and ex 


experiment now being tried—the capability of the 
people for self-government. The sober second 
thought, that after the mad campaign of 1840 re- 
stored the helm of Government to the Democratic 
party; the quick returning sense of the people, 
that after the election of General Taylor, caused 


| State after State to wheel into Democratic ling; the 


utter abandonment fey Whig measure of poli- 
cy, the long catalgeue of broken Whig promises, 

hig abandonment of professions made prior to 
travagance 
of Whig office-holders in power, will, I am quite 
sure, satisfy the American people, that if they 
desire to preserve this glorious Union—if they wish 
to keep the United States the ‘* model Republic; 
if they desire to hand the liberty we now enjoy 
down to our posterity, they must avoid that mad, 
blind devotion to military heroes which has ruined 
all the Republics that have preceded us, and which 
is now so fearfully destroying our sister Republics 
upon this continent. In ‘a word, Iet them avoid 
untold evils, by restoring to power the old time- 
honored Democratic party. 
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The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
; State of the Union on the bill making appropriations for 
| certain Rivers and Harbors— 


Mr. BELL said: 
Mr. Cuatrnman: 
has fallen from m 


I do not rise to reply to all that 
y colleague, [Mr. Oxps,} for I 
have not been in a position to hear all that he said; 
and besides, as he has exhibited a written argu- 
ment, which he intends to publish, it would be 
impossible to reply to it, not knowing what is in it. 
But I have been watching my colleague with some 
little interest, for I understand somewhat the mode 
of warfare pursued by that party in my own State 
of which my colleague is a prominent leader. 1 
perceive that my honorable friend and those who 
act with him are not willing to canvass before the 
; people the principles, acts, and votes of the man 
whom they have nominated for President; but they 
expect to accomplish much by making charges to 
put the friends of the old veteran on the defensive. 
Well, sir, it is not the first time that General Scott 
has been ot the defensive, but he never yet re- 
treated, unless it was to recharge upon the enemy 
; and gain a victory. 

The honorable member [Mr. Orns] said that he 
would not pluek one leaf from the laurel that 
adorns the brow of General Scott—that he was 
the greatest captain of the age. It was his civil 
qualifications he proposed to canvass. He also 
told us that the Democratic party, in nominating 
General Pierce as their candidate, indorsed his 
(Pierce’s) official record; and that his votes, let- 
ters, and speeches composed that record; and which 
they, (the Democratic party,) cheerfully handed 
over to the Whig party for investigation and scru- 
tiny. i 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the friends of 
General Pierce have thrown that record before the 
country with such a challenge; for I assure you 
it will prove a most unfortunate record for the 
success of the Democratic party this fall. I wil 
speak of that record hereafter. The honorable 
member, for fear of the effect, or some other cause 
pary potent, that the publication of the votes of 

r. Pierce would produce upon the presidential 
election, has failed to refer to the record of such 
votes. Is he afraid to let the people know what the 
principles of Franklin Pierce are? How he voted 
on measures of national policy? Heis. Hedare 
not publish his votes. ETAY 

. Chairman, notwithstanding the tender re- 

rd my colleague {Mr. Oxps] appeared to have 
or the fair fame of General Scott in the com- 
mencement of his remarks, I submit to this com- 
mittee whether his whole speech was nota per- 
sonal attack upon that veteran hero, and his publie 
life? Such was ita character; and that its object. 
And why? I will tell you, Mr. Chairman. 
The honorable member, and the leaders of the 
party with whom he is associated, are not willing 
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to meet the issues that now divide the two great | member (Mr. O1es) when he read an extract of 
polnical parties. lt ia their object to get up false || prior letter. I presume he had all those letters be- | 


issuea, Heace, my colleague in his remarks has 
studiously avoided touching upon any of the 
pending measures that now intereat the ple. 

The ghosts of the alien and sedition pe the 
United States Bank, the Native American party, 
aod similar questiona, some of which have been 
consigned to the tomb half a century ago, accord- 
sag to his own account, now appear most to haunt 
the gendeman’s imagination; questions that have 
not for years been in issue, and that are not now 
ia issue, but out ef which he fancies he can make 
roe political capital. The same game waetried 

y hia 
paign ow the efficacy of a warfare of this kind. 
hat surprised me most was, that my friend 
should go so far back in the history of the Whig 
party as to convict himself. If I had been near 
enough to my colleague I would have whispered 
in his ear, “ Friend, be careful, you are treading 
on forbidden ground.” lf the Whig party are 
e with what my honorable colleague says 
they are, which I deny, and if those ch are 
to apply so far back, the votes of my colleague, 
and his political life, would prove an old adage to 
be true, that “: The greatest rascals frequently tarn 
State’s evidence.” [Laughter.} : 
WATURALIZATION LAWS AND NATURALIZED 
ZENS. 

My colleague has charged General Scott as be- 
ing unfriendly to citizens of foreign birth, and 
read before the committee a part of his letter in 
1841; bet his other and subsequent letters he has 
withheld. Why not read all? If he wished to 


ciTi- 


do justice to an old soldier, should he not have | 


all General Scott had said or written on that 
subject publicly? Yes, sir, he should; but he did 
not do it. He dare not tell the whole facts, and 


give the whole truth on that subject, to go before _ 


the public. What are the facts? Simply these, 
sir: The first letter, a part only of which my col- 
league read, of General Scott, was written under 
the influence of a great excitement produced in 
one of your cities (Philadelphia) by a conflict and 
loas of life between Americans and foreigners. 
After thie excitement died away, and when Gen- 
eral Scott had become better acquainted with that 
class, he wrote the following letter: 
Wasuineron, May 2, 1848. 

, Duar Sin: Ie reply to your kind letterof the 8th instant, 
I take pleasure in saying that, grateful for the too partial 
estimate you place on my public services, you do me no 
more than justice in assuming that I entertaiñ “kind and 
liberal views towards our naturalized citizens.” Certainly, 
it would be impossible for ine torecommend or support any 
measure intended to exclude them from a jast and full par- 
ticipation in all civil and political rights now secured to 
them by our republican Jaws and institutions. 


r a E cues ion, ill tear pert a orae: i gir—no, sir. There is the company your candi- 


years ago, when both parties complained of fraudulent prac- 
tices in the naturalization of foreigners, and when there 
seemed to be danger that native and adopted citizens would 
be permanently arrayed against each other in hostile fac- 
tions, I was inclined to concur in the opiaion, then avowed 
by many leading statesmen, that some modification of the 
naturalization laws might be neceseary, in order to prevent 
abuses, aliay strife, and restore harinony between the dif- 
ferent classes of oar people. But later experience and re- 
flection have entirely removed this impression, and dissi- 
pated my apprehensions. , 

In my recent campaign in Mexico, a very large propor-. 
tion of the men under my command were your countrymen, 
Crish,) Germans, &c. I witnessed with adiniration their 
zeal, fidelity, and valor in maintaining our flag in the face 
of every danger. Vying with each other and our native- 
born soldiers in the same ranks in patriotism, constancy, 
and heroic daring, J was happy to call them brothers in the 
field, as I shali always be to salute them as countrymen at 
home. . 

in, dear sir, with great esteem, yours truly,. 
oats 2 EE WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Wu. E. Rosineon, Esq. 


General Scott, in his letter of acceptance of the | 
nomination, dated 24th June, 1852, in speaking of | 
what he would approve if President, uses the fol- | 


lowing language: That he would ‘* approveasingle 
‘alteration in our naturalization laws, suggested by 


‘my may Saperineeni giving to all foreign- | 
t 


‘ers the rig citizenship, who shall faithfully 
‘serve, in time of war, one year on board of our 
‘public ships, or in our iland forces, regular or 
t volunteer, on their receiving an honorable dis- 
t charge from service.” ; > 
These, Mr. Chairman, are the sentiments and 
opinions of General Scott. I wish them known 
and published through the length and breadth of 
the land. These were known to the honorable 


y in 1840, and the results of that cam- ` 
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fore him. He had read them a hundred times. 
| With all these facts before him, he reads an old 
| extract from some paper, that General Scott had 
' no more connection with than the moon, and 
` still persists in his uafounded charges against Gen- 
eral Scott, of hostility to adopted citizens. When 
men will so far misrepresent a fellow-citizen for 
political purposes, it is time that the honest, inde- 
pendent, and patriotic citizens of this country 
arise in their strength and affix their seal of condem- 
nation upon such conduct at the ballot-box. They 
will do it, sir, The ple are moving. They 
are becoming aroused. They will protect the 
characterand fame of that man who has protected 
them in the hour of peril. 

The honorable member says a man is known by 
the company hekeeps, and that the Senator from 
New York [W. H. Sewarp] is a supporter of 
General Scott, therefore heinfers that General Scott 
entertains the same political views that Senator 
Sewarp does. That is his course of reasoning. 
It deserves no refutation. But, sir, any man may 
be proud to claim, as his associate, a man of the 
talenta and patriotism of Senator Sewaxp, without 
sdncarring in beara views. 

accept the mode of trying our respective candi- 
dates proposed by my colleague. What company 
has General Scott kept? All classes of American 
citizens. The high and the low, rich and: poor. 
From the time of his first commission in the Army 


he has enjoyed the confidence and approval of all , 
His skill, | 


the Presidents, from that day to this. 
bravery, and patriotism have often received the offi- 

jal approval of Congress and different Legisla- 
tures. He has shared the perils of war, upon the 
tented field, with officers of the highest rank, as 
well as the common soldier. 

But, sir, what company has the favorite candi- 
date of my friend from Ohio kept? 
; pany has General Pierce kept in New Hampshire 
, on the subject of religious toleration? I mean in 
` reference to that clause in the constitution of New 
| Hampshire which excludes Catholics from holdin 
i office. Dare my friend go home to the free and 


i independent voters of the State of Ohio and say | 
; that it is right to exclude one clase of community 


' from holding office because ey worship at a dif- 
: ferent altar than gurselves? ill hego home and 
: aay that General Pierce is not of the same opinion 
' with that party who supported that prohibition in 
` the State of Ne 

` he is not a man of influence in that State? 


that influence was exerted to strike that odious 
: restriction from the constitution of the State? No, 


i date has kept. That is the only State in this 


: Union whose constitution contains a vestige of 


religious intolerance, and could not Mr. Pierce, 
with his commanding influence, have procured a 
change? Such is the company your man. has 


. kept. 
Mr. OLDS. I do not like to interrupt my col- 
. league; but if he knows that the opinions of 
’ Franklin Pierce are precisely opposite to those he 
` represents, and then makes that statement upon 
this floor, I leave him to the tender mercies of the 
! country. f of 
Mr. BELL. I have got the gentleman where 
ji the shoe pinches. ; 
‘i I have heard such a thing rumored. in the public 
il papers, and that is all the gentleman has heard. 


it 


‘in the name of patriotism, that Franklin Pierce 
condemns in his heart that spirit of intolerance. 
I do not say that he has not. But if he has, why 
did not my colleague tell this committee so? Why 

I| did he not state this matter before the committee? 

|| Why did he not state the procple of General 

Pierce, instead of maki ose random charges 

ainst General Scot? .Why did he not tell us 
his principles? Does he think the people of this 
country are prepared to vote for a man without 
knowing his principles? That would be a fair in- 
ference from. hig argument. | -. 

Mr. POLK 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bex] should go 
out unanswered, or without. being. accompanied 
by a proper explanation. >- == adan x 


H 


a! 


The company he keeps. 


‘| stated as truth that which was not correct. 


What com- . 


w Hampshire? Dare he say that : 
Can | 
he såy that he ia not a man of influence inithe | 
town in which he resides? And wili he say that : 


The truth of the matter is this: 


have heard it since his nomination. But 1 hope, ; 


I do not desire thatthe char e of | 


Ho. or Reps. 


No longer than two years ago the people of 
|| New Hampshire called a convention for the pur 
| “si of amending the constitution of the State. 
i Mr. Pierce was a member of that convention, and 
i voted to abolish that feature of the constitution 
upon which the gentleman has commented. It 
was stricken out by a majority of the convention. 
| But the constitution, to be ratified, required two 


| thirds ef the votes of the people. There are more 

i than one third of the people of New Hampshire 
Whigs. They voted against the ratification of the 

: constititution, and thereby prevented the alteration 
-of that feature which the gentleman now com- 
plains of. 

Mr. TUCK. If thegentleman from Tennessee 
says that the Whigs of New Hampshire voted 
against the new constitution, he asserts what is 
not true. 

Mr. POLK. I wish to understand the gentle- 
man. I stated thatmore than one third of the peo- 
ple of the State voted against the constitution, and 
that, if the Whigs of the State voted against it, 
it was not Mr. Pierce’s fault. What does the 
gentleman mean? Does he mean anything per- 

, Sonal? Does he mean to allege that I have stated 
anything untrue? 

r. TUCK. Certainl 
‘personal. I mean to say the 


I intended nothing 
t the gentleman has 
His 
reason for making the statement | presume was 
that he had been misinformed, or that he had not 
taken the necessary trouble to inform himself. 
Mr. POLK. y remark was, that more than 
one third of the people of New Hampshire were 
Whigs; and if more than one third voted against 
the ratification, as submitted to them by the con- 
vention, they were the pacesitle parties for pre- 
venting that alteration of the constitution from be- 
ing made, and not General Pierce, and those who 
advocated and effected the repeal in the conven 
tuon. Ae -$ et ` $ ES 4 . . 
Mr. TUCK. That, Mr. Speaker, changes the 
entleman’s statement entirely. So 
Mr. POLK. The gentleman misundersteod' 
me, or he could not have listened. © 0 3 
Mr. TUCK. I understood the gentleman to’ 
say that more than one third of the people of New 
Hampshire were Whigs, and that they voted 
against the new constitution. That is an error; 
and [ will further state that many of the Whig 
towns threw the strongest votes in favor of the 
new constitution shat were thrown in any part of 
the State. : 2 ae a T T SPN, 
Mr. POLK. Wih the- gentleman answer me a! 
uestion?-. I-wieh to know if the gentleman from 
New Hampshire does. not know that Mr. Pierce 
was in favor of the repeal of that feature of the 
i constitution of his State, and if he does not know’ 


aver 


that he made a speech: in favor of its repeal in the’ 
; convention which formed the new constitution? ` 
| Mr.. TUCK. Upon that subject I wiil say that 
- I was-here during the session of the convention 
'' which formed the new constitution of New Hamp! 
| sbire.. I have no ather means of informing my- 
' self upon that subject than the public newspapers,’ 
- and those are equally open to the gentleman fron 
Tennessee, par Porx.j- : 
Mr. BELL. 1 wish to propound a single ques: 
‘ tion to my honorable friend from Tennessee, [ Mr. 
` Porx,} since he has propounded one on his part. 
i It is this: .Whether he is apprised of the reasons 
i why General Pierce did not answer the: letter of: 
' Mr. Scott, of Richmond; or whether, if he did 
answer it, can the gentleman tell us what the'tin=' 
| swer was? : : i = 
Mr. POLK. Mr. Pierce ‘has, in his ‘letter ac-. 
‘| cepting the nomination of the Baltimore Conven- 
‘| tion, answered:the questions contained in that 
letter. oe ee oo et 
Mr. BELL. That does: not answer my ques: 
tion. 1 desire te know whether he answered Mr. 
., Scott’s letter directly? an upas S. u 
‘| Mr. POLK, He did notahswer it directly, be) 
|| cause General Pierce haè previously announced: 
that he was not a candidate for the nomination w! 
the-Presidency, and, therefore, felt himself únder 
no obligation to answer it... Cora 8 
Mr. BELL. Then he did hot answer'it; did he? 
Mr. POLK.. .J have never seen any anewer:: i! 
| Mr. BELL- “Well, it is fair to presume, if he“ 
: did answer the letter, the gentleman would have:: 


“Bat 


i 
int 

| 
‘| 


| seen ite: : 


840 
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Mr. MEADE. I wish to give the gentleman 
all the information upon that subject that I pos- 
seas, and it is to this effect: that when the letter | 
of Mr. Scott arrived at Concord, New Hampshire, 

General Pierce was absent, practicing in some of 

his courts, and in his absence his partner under- 

took to reply; and in that reply, I understand, he 

said that General Pierce was frem home, and 

therefore could not answer the letter personally, 

and that if he were at home, General Pierce, not 

being a candidate for the Presidency, would hard ly 

feel himself under any obligation to answer ques- 

tions of that sort. That was just before the Con- - 
vention met. The Convention, when it did meet, 

nominated General Pierce contrary. to his expect- . 
ation, and in hie letter of acceptance, sufficiently 

committed himself to all the questions which had 

been propounded to the other candidates for the 

Presiden, B 


Mr. BELL. I do not doubt, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman has been informed, and prob- 
ably believes all that he has stated. (Laughter. 
Indeed, [ would not doubt it at all. I trust— 
will not say I trust—I know there are very few 
who will accept the reasoning that has been given 
for his not answering the letter. It is frequently 
the case, that it is only by taking the testimony 
that is given on a cross-examination, that you get 
at the real facts. What does he tell us? He tells 
us that the letter came there during General 
Pierce’s absence, and it came into the handsof his 


partner, and his partner, knowing that he was not ! 


a candidate, was authorized to say he was not at 
home, and would not answer it if he was athome. 
That is the substance of it. Is that a good reason 
for not answering? How came his partner to un- 


seal that letter, unleas he knew the contents of it? i 


If he knew its contents, was it not of enough im- 
portance to have been sent to Franklin Pierce? It | 
reveals this fact, sir; and what is it? Why, sir, - 
itshows the eagerness of the Democratic candidates, ` 
of whom there was a multiplicity, almost a score, 
and who have honored your country in her coun- 
cils, to obtain a nomination by any means. 

Mr. HIBBARD. 
me for a moment? 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir. 
been honored-— .. 

Mr.HIBBARD. Will not the 
one moment? 

Mr. BELL. Pretty soon, tty soon. Iwish 
to finish this idea, and I will then hear you. Men 
who have thus been honored through the excite- 
ment—ah, sir, an excitement got up and carried 
on by some honest and patriotic men—and by a 
great many more for politi 
saving the. Union, &c 
Scott, of Virginia, 
to these men questions, 


-y until they got this man 
an instrument to- and 
t r which, if they answered 
in the affirmative—that is, pledging themselves in 
advance, if elected, to veto a law of Congress 
without constitutional objections, would be acting 
contrary to the very principles of. your Constitu- 
tion. This gentleman—Mr. Scott—propounded 
questions to those De 


I 


f 
i 


Will the gentleman yield to 
Men who have thus 


gentleman yield ; 


ical hambugs,. about | 


mocratic candidates, an || 
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eral Pierce was not in favor of striking out of the 
| constitution of New Hampshire the anti-Catholic 

provision. If it was not so charged by the gen- 
` tleman, (Mr. Brt,] at least he expressed some 
` doubts upon the subject. 

Mr. BELL. 1I will explain to the gentleman, 
and then he will understand how it is charged. 1 
cannot give way to him now, to have my time 
taken up. My honorable colleague [Mr. Ons} 
wanted to indict General Scott for keeping bad: 
company —that is, the company of the Whig par- 
ty, to which my friend (Mr. Oups] himself form- 
erly belonged. I insisted that the rule worked 
both ways, and that if he was going to use that 
course of reasoning, we would have to turn round 
and apply it to General Pierce. A 

Mr. HIBBARD. The gentleman from Ohio: 


and myself wili- not disagree, if he disapproves ` 


ugh it has been 


of the provision in question, tho é 
d letter in our 


practically inoperative and a dea 
Constitution. 


constitution of New Hampshire, General Pierce 


| 


I wish to say that in the late con- | test qualifications u 
vention, called for the purpose of reforming the | Hampshire. 


| 


these men upon their lives, their public history, 
: their votes, their acts, and their services to the 
country. Jam referring to those charges which 
have been made by my colleague, [Mr. Oups, 

and when Í came to apply the rule that he lai 
down, why, sir, there was more than one inter- 
ested in the matter. [ do not think anything 
strange of that. I like to see my friends upon 
the other side of the House make the best ndvance 
they can. I think it is rather a prima facie case 
against General Pierce, according to theit own 
showing. General Pierce would not answer that 
letter, because, if he would not pledge himself in 
advafice to veto an act of Congress, he would not 
get the nomination; and if he pledged in advance 
that he would veto, it would bea very little chance 
he would stand of an election. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now call the attention of 
the committee to the subject I was referring to 
when interrupted for explanations. I mean the 
nder the constitution of New 


| 


And, sir, I will state another fact. In the strong 


waa called to preside over its deliberations, and Democratic towns of the State of New Hamp- 


: he did so. When the proposition was introduced 
to strike from the constitution that obnoxious 


clause, by the late Judge Woodbury, and by: that clause; and in the W 


an able speech, General Pierce left the chair, in- 
dorsed the remarks of Judge Woodbury, second- 
ed the motion, and accompanied it with pointed 
i and explicit remarks of his own, in favor of strik- 


', remarks are in all the ers. 


' . Iwill say further, that I have on more than 
one occasion heard General Pierce converse wpon | 


| the subject, and I personally know that he is en- 
tirely and decidedly opposed to the whole spirit 
and substance of that clause in the constitution of 
New Hampshire. The charge to the contrary 
which has been going the rounda.of the papers, 
ia wholly unfounded. It -has nothin 
it, and is. contradicted by all:the evidence in the 
case. It asserts directly the reverse of all that 
General Pierce said and did on that subj 
eral Pierce favored striki 
: tion. 
again advocated putting the- question: before the 
people of the State, whether they would not strike 
out that clause? 
; him. S : & 
|, Mr. BELL: I will answer you some 
time. I want to'ask the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hrpparp} one question. Did 
General Pierce vote for the constitution ? 
Mr. HIBBARD. I have no doubt of it: 
course he did. 
Mr. BELL. Doyou know wh 
i; that letter from Mr. Scott? 


r 


ether he received 


| more than all the newspapers contain. 
j: the letter of General Pierce, accepting th 
tion; dhawers that letter; and. 
Mr. BELL. I claim this floor. lam a liberał 
| man, but my friend taxes my liberality too much.’ 


I suppose: 
e nomina- 


ative answer to 
or less in advance, 
people might do in th 
withstanding 
your legi 
says, ‘‘ 


which said nothing more 
_ notwithstanding what the | 
is Democratic country—not- 
what they may determine through | 
tors and Congress, the President | 


t 


oriy more than the 
than the King of an 

ercise of which would 
King that now sits up 


didates answered affirmat 
was too shrewd. He lefta creeping-out place— 
he would not interfere with Congress atall. Gen- 
eral Pierce knew the character of that letter, and 
it is the greatest evidence I have seen of the talent 
of that man, that he withheld hi 
public, and professed to be 

where ot that 
the hands of 


King of Great Britain, or 
limited monarchy; the ex- 
bring to the block any 


t 


law some- 
partiemar iste The letter 
y f his ner, and could n 
by him until after the nomination was 
now claimed by his friends. - 

Mr. HIBBARD, {interrupting.) Mr. Chair- 
man, I have been out of the committee, and have 
not made acquainted with the course of this 
debate until this moment. I understand that it’ 
has been charged, directly or indirectly, that Gen- || 


fell into 
ot be seen 
made, as iy 


forbid—I veto.” He exercises an au- <: 


on an European throne. | 
eagerness for office, a part of those can. | 
ively. Young America | 


“i 


s reply from the ji 


Mr. HIBBARD. I want to ask the gentleman 
| & question, ` ieee Pe ; 
Mr. BELL. 
‘ have touched the gentleman in 
else he would not stand up 
upon the House, 

Mr. HIBBAR 
| me to ask him a question? It is a Yankee custom 
| to answer one question by asking another. 

Mr. BELL. I cannot yield any longer. 

Mr. HIBBARD. 
tion. 

Mr. BELL. 


a tender’ place, or 
so long and trespass 
and upon my liberality. 


I cannot. ` 


tion, and then refuse to let me answer it? 
BELL. I cannot yield any more. [Laugh- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hrsparp] is not in order, the 
gentleman from Ohio refusing to yield the floor. 

Mr. BELL. -I supposed that T had been liberal, 
but I do not want my liberality taxed’ too much. 
Fhe gentleman has once answered my question, 
; and if his own answer is n 
it is not my fault. © 

Now what-is all this abou 
ber that J did not commence: 
that distinctly understood. 


i ter.) 


t? You will remem- 
these charges. I want 


I cannot now yield—I cannot. 1 | 


‘B would ‘rather try | 


ing out that clause from the constitution. Those 


to sustain , 


t.  Gen- : 
ng it out-in that conven- ` 
After the vote of the people was cast, he | 


I wish to put a question now to | ernment,” pr 


other ` things, ** have an estate within the 
Of ‘Protestant religion 


Mr. HIBBARD. I know nothing about it, . 


D. Will the gentleman allow ! 


Mr. HIBBARD. My friend will not ask me || 


i. a ques 
Hi T. 


ot satisfactory to himself |, 


. : i| ago to amend said constitution, 
I wish to answer his ques- ; 


shire, where the votes were recorded on each clause 

of the constitution, a majority voted for retaining 

ig towns the reverse was 
the case. 

- Mr. HIBBARD. The gentleman’s statement 
is incorrect. I trust I shall be allowed a moment’s 
interruption. - 

Mr. BELL. Not now. If fam mistaken you 
can correct me hereafter, But I will give you the 
facts, which will show whether I am right or 
wrong. My statement is, of course, based upon 
the information I have received through the news- 
papers of that State. I challenge the gentleman 
to gather up the vote of every town inthe State 
of New Hampshire, and if what I now state be 
not proved, I will rise upon the floor and candidly 
admit that I was misinformed. Whenever Í per- 

į ceive that I am in error it is my greatest privilege 
to make a correction, especially when the error is 
calculated to effect third persons. But, sir, I 
have no fears in this case, for I am right. . : 

The old constitution of New Hampshire, and’ 

which is still:in force, contains the following: . 
Article 14, under the head of ‘.Form of Gov- 
ovides: that ‘every. member of the 
presentatives shall,’ among other 
district whieh 
“he may be chosen to represent of the value of 
‘£100, one half of which to bea freehold, whereof 
‘he is. seized in. his own right,” and “ be of the 
, and shall cease to represent 
‘such town, parish, or place immediately on his. 
‘ceasing to be qualified as aforesaid”? " 

Article 29, under same head, contains the fol- 

lowing in regard to the:qualifications of Senators: 
: “ No person shall be capable of being elected a 
'| ‘Senator who is not af the Protestant religion, 
| and seized of a freehold estate, in his own right, 
‘of the value of £200.” Ri 

‘The constitution furth 
“ that no 


: House of, 


er provides, Article 42, 
person shall be eligible ta the office of 
overnor unless he shall-at the same time have 

“an estate of the value of £500, one half of which 
| ‘shall consist of a freehold in his own right within. 
| ‘ this State, and unless he shall be of the Protest- 
“ant religion.” = 

Article 61. Qualifications for councillors shall 
be the same as for Senators. ope 

There was a convention called about two- years. 
; of which Mr: 
Pierce was elected President. Several’ amend- 
ments to that constitution were submitted to the 
people to vote upon. One of which amendments 
proposed was to striké out from the old constitu- 
| tion that part which- disqualified Catholics from, 
; holding office; and also the property qualification.. 
| For it will be seen that New Hampshire is one of 
| the Democratic States that forbid poor men from. 
holding office. And I would say further, Mr. 
Chairman, that I believe that every State in the, 
Union that retains a property qualification for, 
holding office has for many years been, or now is,, 
under the government of the self-styled Demoe-, 


racy. 
ow hat Franklin Pierce said i 
know not, nor do I 
inary proceeding. 


| in that convention I 
care, for it was only a prelim- 
And I understand, sir, that 


there was no division of sentiment among thé 


1852.) 
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members of the convention as to the form in which || they say > 
the question should be submitted to the people to || internal im 
h || to them. 


voteon. Hemay have madea five minutes s 
for presidential capital abroad; but if he did, I 
have understood it was after the vote on the reli- 
gious test queation had been taken in convention. 
But, air, this is of little importance. Itis the in- 
fluence that Franklin Pierce and his friends exert- 
ed, and the undisputed control they had over the 
giao that I am considering. “On the same 
ay (March, 1851) that the vote was taken on 
the amendments to the constitution, there was an 
election for Governor of the State. There were 
two Democratic and one Whig candidates. The 
Demoeratic candidates received 39,159 votes; the 
Whig candidate did not receive one third of the 
votes, as he got only 18,484. The vote on amend- 
ments to the constitution was small, as will be 
seen by returns copied from the New Hampshire 
Patriot, a Democratic paper. ‘The aggregate vote 
on the test and property qualification was as fol- 
lowa: For abolishing it, 9,862; for retaining it, 
17,122. The Democratic party of that State at all 
times had the power of abolishing those odious 
features in their constitution, but refused. “That 
the Whigs were not accountable for the defeat of 
the amendment abolishing the -religious test and 
property qualification was clearly demonstrated 
y the press of the State at the time, which gave 
publicity to the following facts, in contrasting the 
votes given in the strongholds of both parties in 
favor of the amendment. The comparison is 
mada between fifteen towns of each party, as fol- 
ows: ; i 
DEMOCRATIC TOWNS. _ - 


WHIG TOWNA. 


eas: K eas. Nays. 

CA re 76 

o 9% 

1+ 

ł 

a 

a i6 

) eee 48 2R 
Chichester.;.....11 172  TTOY. nenns... 13 
Warer.....-.... 335 Wineh ote oe 203 8: 
Wilmot....:.....43. --: 15t- Claremont.......945'-' 186 
Semen priaeele Balina ca a 
Taw: degerenee “tt ttletON sepes oe of 
HM... oles: MS Lyme... 2. 8857, 
360: 3,188 . 2518. 574 


This table shows that the 
cratic towns gave almost ten votes to one against 
the amendment, whilst the Whig towns gave | 
nearly four to one in favor of it. The town of 
Coneord, in which Mr. Pierce resides, gave 122 
votes in favor of the amendment to 509 against. it.” 


t 


Po they say that they are in favor of 
provements? No; they are opposed 
Do they say they are in favor of a tariff 
for revenue, and the protection of all the interests || 
of the people of this sanay No; they are op- ` 
posed to it. They present Franklin Pierce to the | 
American people for their support;—a man who 
is in favor of nothing, but opposed to everything 
beneficial to the country. 

Mr, Chairman, notwithstanding General Pierce, 
as well as the convention nominating him, have 
endeavored to avoid any frank avowal of their 
principles, if they have any, on measures of great 
public interest, yet there are some questions upon | 
which they and their candidate stand committed 
upon record, that cannot be blotted out.. I shall 
proceed to name same of them: : 

General Pierce is opposed to river and harbor ap- 
propriations, and if elected President of the United 
Slates, would be bound by his terms of acceptance to 


; velo any such bill that Congress might pass during his 


, Stitutional objections. 


| will attempt to deny it. ` 


; these bills ‘were all needed, an 


These facts contradict the inferencesof the honn. | 
orable members from Tennessee [Mr. Poix]-and | 


from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hresann,) ‘and ex- | 
hibit the liberality of the Whigs of the granite | 
State in a much more favorable light than that of | 
the Democrats.” Now, sir, where’ was Franklin | 
Pierce at this election? He, sir, is the idol of the | 


Democracy of that State, and if he had been in `; 


earnest in fayor of abolishing that test, he had. 
only to say so to his friends, and it would have . 


been done. The Democracy of New Hampshire `; 


is held up as a model’ for the pedple to ‘imitate by | 
the supporters of Mr. Pierce. T 

a Theve given you their votes, by which they , 
exclude the Catholics from the privileges of other, 


citizens, and also prohibit a poor man from being i| 


t 


eligible to certain offices. The people will pass | 


upon the claims of that man who sanctions, by his 
acts of omission as well as commission, such a dis- ; 
crimination between citizeris.of oar common coun» | 
try. The Whigs ere right on all such questions, ' 
and will abide the resalt with confidence. © = 

T believe the great mass of the Democratic and 
Whig parties are high and honorable men. | 
ways recognize them as. such: I pray God there 


never may be party strifes engendered to cause us | 


to think otherwise... I said my colleague, instead 
of meeting the issues now presented before the 
American people, did not even deign to give å win- 
gle measure upon whith General Pierce had cast . 


4 
4 
A 
T 
i 


his vote. Why keep this back? We present | 


you with affirmative resolutions of the Whig party, | 
and their votes on all questions of pabtic policy.” 
What do the Democrats do? They presen nega- 
tive ones. They are always opposed to som 

which has no application to the times... They pre 
always seeking for some false issue. What do | 


ething. 


|; For continuing Delaware’ breakwater. 


are his com- || 


i 


$ 


t 


i 
H 
i 
I 
i 
i 
| 


harbor... .. cece aves Rees meee ew eer eedewns me n a i os R000 Es 
For continuiag improvement of Big Sodus Bay... 12,600 . 
Por continuing wosks at Provincetown harbor, i 
Massacilusetts’.. a 4,400 | 
For eontinuing works at Ptymouth Beach, si 
. ChUSEtE esee aeiio cones 500 |: 
For continuing works at harbor near river Raisin, > . E 
Michigan... eses sespre sece 15,000 |; 
For continuing remova? of o 7 pai 
river, Ohin......6. 0065 03. ie freer acon : 6,680 ' 
For continuing improvement of Çieveland harbor, . - ui 
eY e ARE TERTERA segeres 15,000. |! 
For continuing removal 6f obstructions at Grand i 
Fiver, OMO. s osssinoe sled ecesaseasresessreeoa 5,006 | 
For continuing removal of obstructions at Cun- - a i] 
ningham eraek, ONi0.... 2 eee ecetepececeree reso y ARTS j 
For continuing removal of obstructioas at Con- ... . ,: J 
neaut creek, Ohio ....n.enesess oss. ad sieteeioe Slee ~~ 2,500 {| 
For continuing improvement of ‘Pretqivé Isle har- at 
bor, Pennsylvania.. siss seivosereeresensees sive 15,000: ; 
For continuing improvement of. Dunkirk harbor, vuc, 
New Vork.ccecccseereserscceesyacsemeeecesees | 11,000 ! 
| For continuing works at Genesee river, New York 20,000: 
For continuing pier and mole at Oswego, New York’ 20,000: | 
For continuing piet. at: Keanebunk;: Maine......., 7,500 
For continuing improvement ot navigation of Hud- . i n; 
‘son river, New YorK...... 0.0505 atpecpteaeeees 100,000. | 
For continuing improvément of New Castle har’ ~~ ` i] 
bor, Detaware.....6 ee neess eeii saien T 25,000 | 
For continuing removal of obstruetiogy. at: Ocera- ~ ~- «i! 
coke inlet, North Carolina... <,,e-ssrasee rras. — 9,080 || 
For continuing improvement of Cape Fear river, i 
North Carolina.. -ss Sioe r pia pak “20,008 <| 
Por continuing improvement of' Ohio river, te- ` Š 
. twoen. Pittsburg and: Falls... ..jicsesesersecses 20,000 | 
For continuing improvement of Ohio and Missis- ee. 
sippi rivers, from Louisville to New Orleans... 66,000 | 
For continuing improvement of Mississippi river, © | 
above thè mouth of the Ohio+- Missouri river... :: 40,000 


term. Proor.—The Democratic party that nomi- 
nated General Pierce adopted, as part of its plat: 
form, the following resolution: a 

“2. That the Constitution does not confer upon the Gen- | 
eral Government the power to commence and carry on 2 | 
general system of internal imprbvements.”? ` 

General Pierte in his letter accepts the Demo- 
cratic platform, and says, further, that * No word ` 
nor act of my life is in ċonflict with the principles 
of these resolutions or pldtform.’’ Now, his re- 
corded votes during his whole time in Congress 
were uniformly against river and-harbor improve. ' 
ments, as well as appropriations for light-houses, 
marine hopitals, &c. ` This was admitted on this 
floor by the honorable meniber from Michigan, 
(Mr. Stvarrt,] a political friend of General Pierce, 
and if I understood him aright, it was upon con- 

But, sir, I will refer tő the record in probf of a 

art of his votes. For it is here in presence óf 

is friends that I'make the ‘charge, and no one 

‘Sune 28, 1836, a bill wns pending in the House 
of Representatives making appropriations for thé | 
improvement of harbors in. TWENTY-THREE differ- 
ent States. This bill passed and received the ap- 
proval of President Jackson. 

Franxurm Pierct voted agitinst it: Onthe game | 


aborenanod Demó: day, Frankin Pierce voted: against an addi- 


tional bill for the improvémiént 6f rivers and har: | 
bors, which passed and received the approval of , 
Andrew, Jackson. The appropriations made by. |; 
much more; yet | 


none would have beet granted if General Pierce , 
coulil have'prevented if.“ V7, 
- I submit to the committee the ‘appropriatibtig i 
proposed in one of these bills: ~ “i ee. 


100,008 | 


For continuing improvement of Chicago (Tllinoi 


For continuing removal of obstructions in Red river, 


| For continuing improvement of Camberland river, . 


i 
‘| Indiana 


: Erection of pier at Sti Lowis....ii.060.- 
'| Survey of rivers in A 
: Survey from the Chesapeake bay to Chariest 


|| making: appropriatiens-to:“¢ continue 


| San... Tt appr 


-|| West, many who have sustained these méa 


Kentucky and Tennessee... seise oos 
For continuing removal of obstructions in C 
Fiver, Plorida.... ccc ccc cc ceee cecacaeseeseess 
Fr continuing removal of obstruct 


` bia river, Florida... sossa. EES esessea 5500 
For continuing improvements at Huron river, Ohio 4,300 
For dredging machine on Lake Erie ...... seresa 8,000 
For boat to prevent obstructions in Red river, 

' Lonisiana and Arkansas, and for working and 

supporting the 884M€...e seen eee T se.sise 30,000 
For completiag channel, between St. Mary’s and St. 

Jolbn’s, Floridą... .sesessessesseereesaseessee 5,000 
For completing pier at La Plaisance, Michigan... | 323 
For erecting light-house at Buffalo, New York.... 494 
For erecting beacon-light at Erie, Pennsylvania... 69 
For improvement of Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 

„ under act Of 1832... ... cece cece eeeeeneeeecece 17,800 
For expenses of surveys and examinations on pub- 

lic lands in the Territories and in the Indian’ ` 

country....... arra SURE Wessel atieloree eve asleace’es ate * 30,000 


In 1837, Mr. Pierce voted against a bill making 


` appropriations for building lizht-houses, and other 


similar works, in twenty-one different States. 
The same session, Franklin Pierce voted against 
a bill ‘to provide for certain harbors, and for the 
removal of obstructions in and at the mouths of 
certain rivers.” This bill passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 107 yeas to 51 nays: 
Here are the appropriations: 
TWinots. o... 6.6 Chicago harbor... oio ss ose cece e e $40,000: 


ETTEI 


EEEE Michigan City harbor.. .. 30,000 
Michigan,.....,.8t, Joseph river pier. 15,000 
ee i River Raisin harbor. : isi? 30,000 
_ N. Hampshire... Cocheeo river. indii iiu 5,000: 
New: Fork... ıs. Black river harbor. sdn siss s 4106, 30,000 
“ ‘Whitehall harbor...... 10,000 
n Genesee river mouth.... 
i Dunkirk harbor.... ere 278, 
ae Portland harbor, s.s. saes oe oteo: 10,000 
k Cattaraugus creek harbor.. ++ 10,000 
evar ee K 
a 
Whar a n 
t., | ; Big Sodus Bay,..... 
CE AN Tet Bis fod harhor 
“ Hudson river.. 
Alabama... .. -Mobile harbor.is..,'+ 
Ohios... Black..ci¥Or.. sc werepe 


‘Huron river... so. eeene 
. Vermillion river s,s...» 
Cleveland harbor,... 
- .. . Cunpingham creek 
Ashtabula creek. e 
- _Conneant creek. 
. . Presque Isle harbo 
_ Chester harbor....., eee 
.-. North and South Hero: {sland 
Burlington break water.........5.. 
vee efite@le’s edge... sse. 
tanford’s Ledge break water, 
Massachusetts....Sandy Bay breakwater.... 
ae . Hyannis: harbor 


wl. 
Pennsylvania a 
‘ nos 


Vermont i... 
le: 


Maine... 
ity 


ed beac eawebesscove 


TA BL tes 


Delaware breakwater... 
Baltimore harbot.. .,.. 


North Carolina’. .Otracoke inlet. cele. c ees eceeees ; 

a e oog Tornar haor Bere ison, he. 20,000, 

tee Conc ufort harhor, New wy, 

Florida...... .... Channel between; St. Mey a 
mee eR Toha ee ee 5,000 

New Jersey...... New Brunswick harbor. 6,963 


3 

Erection.of æ marine hospital at New Orbeana, sisx.. 70,000 

Purchase of sites for, marine hospitals on western . 
WV ACERS esa i peoia is soe ore DNE Ce Ea se GENESA ea 05 
Marine hospital-at Mobile... isi, seisoene sisses 10,000 
Cumberiand river improvement; Keatacky- and ` os: 
Pie il aE AAEE A eE a RD Pett 
ed river improvement, Arkansas... sger dese 65,000 
improvertiel ven’ the ‘Walia and te 


Ohio river improvement between 
PUSDUTY smise ene eye tTM geidojn bane veh ens 
Improvement of Ohio and „Mississippi rivers fro: 
Louisville to New Orleans... taseccescone UÍ 
Mississippi river—continuing rémoval of obstruc- ‘" * 
- Hons at MOUND. oe eee d resdan sew eees ween ds 210,008 
Arkansas river improvement; vdese cssiecice vere ne «25,000 
of. Ohio 


7 


Improvement of Mississippi above mouth, 
and of Missouri riveť..s....s eses. eos 


Other improvements in Mississippi, Ohio, and Mis-.. 
SUFI Tİ VETS sespe eo 


9; 
sewnseepesdopessess 2 
rkansas and Missouri 


{Somth Carolinn.cc.c. cesses e sh etrese a o aoaia ce 40,000 
June 29, 1836, Mr. Pierce voted against a bith 
2,Oumber- 
tand read-in the States.of Ohio, Indiana; and. IHi- 


|! nois.”*- This. bill. was: signed . by: President Jacki; 


riated,..for expendiwure..in Ohio, 
$200,000; in- Indiana $250,000; and -in: Hhinoiw: 


|| $150,000. Mr, Chairman, here, sir, ie a sample’ 
: of Mr. Pierce’s negative merits for advancing the. 
i| prosperity.of.the country. ; 


Will the Democratic party of the W estand South 


3 


Louisiana and Arkansas........ 


! support a man who stands pledged against them 2 
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If 30, speak out, and let the people know. You | 
must either repudiate General Pierce and your ` 
platform, or oppose the best interests of your coun- 


try. 

The Whig party and General Scott occupy no 
doubtful position on those measures. They are 
the avowed and steadfast friends of them. I read 
the resolution adopted by the Whig Convention, 
and approved by General Scott: 

‘¢6. The Constitution vests in Congress the power to 
open and repair harbors, and remove obstructions from 
navigable rivers; aud it is expedient that Congress should 
exercise that power whenever such improvements are neces- 
sary for the common defense or for the protection and facil- 
ity of commerce with foreign nations or among the States— 
such improvements being, in every instance, national and 
general in their character.” 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the honorable mem- 
ber (Mr. Ouvs] has refused or failed to tell this 
committee or the public what principles his party 
support, or the opinions of their candidates upon | 


questions of public policy now interesting the `` 


people of this nation, I propose to compare the 
claims. of each candidate, Generals Scott and 
Pierce, for the support of their fellow-citizens, in 
connection with the distinctive principles of the 
Whig and Democratic parties of the day. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS AND RIVER AND HARBOR 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Whig party and General Scott are in favor ` 


Proof, resolutions 
General 
Proof, his 


of and support these measures. 
of Baltimore Convention and votes. 
Pierce is opposed to those measures. 
votes and Democratic platform. 
TAXES TO SUPPORT THE GOVERNMENT. 
The Whig party are in favor of an economical 
administration of the General Government, and 
of raising a revenue to support it mainly from du- 


ties on imports. See resolution of Whig Conven- |; i An W 
|| away from his door or his tent in distress without ; 


tion, as follows: 

«5. Government should be conducted upor principles of j 
the strictest economy, and revenue sufficient for the ex- | 
penses thereof, ia time of peace, ought to be mainly de- | 
rived from a duty on imports, and not from direct taxes; | 
and, in levying such duties, sound policy requires a just | 
discrimination and protection from fraud, by specific duties, 
when practicable, whereby suitable encouragement may be 
assured to American industry, equally to all classes and to 
all portions of the country.” 


The Democratic party refused to proclaim their . 


opinions on this subject at their Convention. But, 
sir, it ie well understood that many of that party 
favor direct taxation. 
RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 
General Scott is known to be an American at 
heart and practice on the subject of religious free- 


dom. He is for equal privileges to all. The 
Democratic party of New Hampshire, who first 
nominated General Pierce for President, exclude 


Catholics from office, and require a man to hold a 
certain amount of property to goai him for 
office. Such is the constitution of that State, and 
that party who had the power voted against amend- 
ing it. : . 
PROTECTION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

The Whig party and General Scorr are in favor 
of affording protection to American agriculture, 
manufactures, commeree, and all branches of in- 
dustry, by a discriminating tariff of duties, &c. | 
General Prerce and his party are opposed to it. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROCEEDS OF THE PUBLIC 
LANDS. 


The Whig party are in favor of dividing the | 


money arising from the sale of our national do- 
main among all the States in an equitable propor- 
tion. The Democratic party oppose it. 


THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 

General Scorr never denied the right of an 
American citizen, under the Constitution, to peti- 
tion for the redress. of grievances. : 
Mr. Pierce voted against it in Congress. I 
refer tothe Journals. 


ACTUAL SETTLERS UPON PUBLIC LANDS, 

General ‘Scorr, in his letter of acceptance of 
the nomination, uses the following language:. 

& T therefore barely suggest, in this place, that shoutd I, 
by the partiality of my countrymen, be elevated to the | 
Chief Magistracy of the Union, I shall be ready, in my | 
connection with Congress, to recommend or to approve of 
measures in regard to the management of the public do- | 
main, so as to secure an early settlement of the same fa- h 

| 


| in our Army of foreign 


The Presidency—Mr. Bell. 


By reference to the Senate Journal of January 
14th, 1839, you will find the following proposi- 
| tion pending in that body: 


Jind he it further enacted, ‘That when any of the 
i public lands of the United States have remained unsold for 
the space of fifteen years ater the termination ef the public 

sales, the same may be entered and purchased by actual | 
settlers on the following terms, to wit: If a settler ia desir- ; 
ous to purchase for a residence eighty, or Jess than eighty 
acres, he may enter and purchase the same at fifty cents 
per acre.” 
Upon this proposition the vote stood—ayes 21, 
. noes 23. Among the noes were FRANKLIN Prerce 
. and WittuamR. Kine. The votes of the Sena- 
tors from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Lou- 
‘isiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Michigan, and | 
: Tennessee, without regard to party, were given , 
. for this provision, which was defeated by the votes : 
of Pierce and King, and yet the poor man of the | 
' West is asked to vote for these men. 
VETO POWER. 


| 
| 
| 


` man power to thwart the legislation of the people’s 
representatives. 

i General Pierce, when interrogated upon that 
, | question, either refuses to answer or keeps his | 
i answer pocketed, but permits his friends in one 
‘| part of the country to say he is in favor of, and in 
‘another part against the exercise of such mo- 
: narchical power. 

QUALITIES OF THE HEART. 


at kind of service that has made him familiar | 


il 

|i th 
| with the sufferings of all classes in all conditions 
I of life of which he has been among the sufferers. 
ii But, sir, the wounded, sick, or hungry soldier, | 
| the afflicted and disconsolate widow, the victim of 
the cholera, thecaptured prisoner, or the wayfaring | 
'; man in distress, always found a sympathetic 
friend in Winfield Scott. No man was ever turned , 


relief. 

As to General Pierce, I will not say that he does 
not possess these qualities in a high degree; for I; 
have no personal acquaintance with him; but if | 


‘| he does, he has at least on one occasion had a bad | 


way of showing it. Mr. Chairman, after. the | 
death of G-neral Harrison, when his widow was . 
mourning the -loss of her late bosom companion 
and earthly protector; when she was poor, and 
her husband had spent all his means in moving to | 
your capital, there was a bill brouguht forward in | 
Congress to allow the widow Harrison one full į 
: year’s salary for her deceased husband. Franr- 


used his influence to prevent its passage. But 
lj thanks to the benevolence of the members of that : 
ii Congress, there were few that thought as Mr. 
Pierce did. The bill passed, and the lonely | 
widow’s heart was cheered with some relief. | 
CIVIL QUALIFICATIONS. 

General Scorr is far superior.to Mr. Prerce | 
in this respect; yet the Democratic party—no, sir, 
I will say the Locofoco leaders of that party—are 
trying to depreciate the merits of the old patriot 
for civil qualifications, and trumpet forth Franr- 
LIN Pierce as the greatest civilian of theage. But 
they tell us of nothing that Mr. Pierce has ever | 
done in or out of the Legislature or Congress to | 
warrant such an assumption or claim. ~ They have 
politic reasons for such a course. They know he | 
never did a single act in his life to merit the confi- 
dence of the people in him asastatesman. Ichal- | 
lenge a successful contradiction of this statement. 


General Scorr disclaims the exercise of the one- ‘ 


General Scorr’s whole life has been spent in i 


LIN Perce not only voted against this bill, but | 


Ho or Reps, 


storing peace and protection to the Northwestern 
Territories. 

His perilous services and settlement of the Flor- 
ida war; his delicate yet successful mission under 
President Jackson to South Carolina to maintain 

: the supremacy and integrity of the Union, and at 

: the same time not infringe upon the rights of any 

‘particular State. He was successful, and order 

‘and confidence again restored throughout the 
country. 

Again, you find Scott intrusted with almost un- 
‘limited power to settle the difficulties and main- 
i tain the peace upon our Canada frontier and 

Maine boundary. He was successful here. By 
‘his personal popularity and ripe qualifications as 
a diplomatist he accomplished what no other man 
. could have done under similar circumstances. 
| Come down to a more recent period in his his- 
tory. Test hiscivil qualifications after he became 
the conqueror of Mexico. 

Ina very few days after his triumphant en- 
trance into the city of Mexico he established and 
: promulgated a code of laws and system for rais- 
i ing revenue. That, considering its adaptation to 
i the times and circumstances, as well as its prac- 
| tical effects, has challenged the admiration of the 
; greatest statesmen. It may be said also that he 


| 


was the master spirit in bringing about a treaty 


there. 

Mr. Chairman, General Scott, like General 
Washington in his time, has the peculiar combi- 
nation of military and civil qualifications united, 
eminently fitting him for the office of President. 

MILITARY QUALIFICATIONS. 

I will not compare these, sir. The most the 
friends of General Pierce claim’ for him in this 
respect is, that during the Mexican war he was 
taken from his law office, and commissioned as a 
general; went to Mexico as such officer; served 
a short time, and resigned before the termination 
of that war. 

The history of your country, and the success 
of her armies under Scott for the last forty years, 
will best illustrate his services, bravery, skill, and 
patriotism, and claims upon his country. 

Mr. Chairman, hear what some of the most 
eminent men of your country have said of Gen- 
eral Scott. 

In a speech in the United States Senate, March 
23, 1848, Daniel Webster spoke as follows, rela- 
tive to the character and services of General 
Scott: 

“T understand, sir, that there is a report from General 
Scott; from General Scott, a man who has performed the 
most brilliant campaign on recent military record; a man 
:| who has warred against the enemy, warred against the cli- 
} Mate, warred against a thousand unpropitious cireumstan- 
ces, and has carried the flag of his country to the capital of 
the enemy, honorably, proudly, humanely, to his own 
permanent, honor, and the great military credit of his 
country.” 

Henry Clay, in the Senate of the United States 
in 1850, spoke thus of General Scottand the Mex-, 
ican war: 


‘* I must take this opportunity to say, that, for skill—for 
science—for strategy—for bold and daring fighting—for 
chivalry of individuals and masses, that portion of the Mex-° 
ican war which was conducted by the gallant Scott, as 
chief commander, stands unrivaled either by the deeds of 
Cortez himself, or by those of any other commander in 
ancieut or modern times.” 


Dr. Channing, in the preface to his Lectures on 
War, pays the following tribute to the man whom 
the Whigs have selected for their candidate at the 


j 
} 


| 


i . 
' approaching contest: 


He was educated a lawyer, and that has been his 


gress; and in the latter capacity all his influence 
and votes were cast in opposition to measures cal- ` 
culated to advance the prosperity of the country, 
as I have before caved 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let public history, the 
records of your country, and the life of General 
Scorr, speak for him in this respect. Commence 
with his interference and saving the lives of the 
Trish A sina while he was a prisoner on board 
of a British vessel; and after which, and in 1813, 
he recommended and procured the ssage of an 
act of Congress which effectually placed soldiers 
birth that might be cap- 
tured by the enemy upon the same terms of pro- 
tection as Americans. 


i 
| 
i 
| 


vorable to actual settlers, but consistent, nevertheless, with 
a due regard tothe equal nghts of the whole American peo- 


ple in that vast national inheritance.” i 


Examine his proceedings in 1832 in settling the 
Black Hawk war, treating with the Indians, re- 


practice except when in the Legislature or Con- ` 


“ Much, also, is due to the beneficent influence of Gen- i 
eral Scott. To this distingnished man belongs the rare 
honor of uniting with military energy and daring the spirit 
of a philanthropist. His exploits in the field, whieh placed 
him in the first rank of soldiers, have been obscured by the - 
purer and more lasting glory of a pacificator and a friend 
| of mankind. In the whole history of the intercourse of 
civilized communities, we doubt whether a brighter page: 
can be found than that which records his agency in the re- 
| moval of the Cherokees. As far as the wrongs done to, 
this race can be atoned for, General Scott has made the ex- | 
piation. In his recent mission to the disturbed borders of 
our country he has succeeded, not so much by policy as by 
the nobieness and generosity of character, by morai influ- 
ence, by the earnest conviction with which he has enforced 
on all with whom he had to do the obligations of patriotism, 
justice, humanity, and religion. It would not be easy to 
find among us a man who has won a purer fame; and f 
would da something, no matter how little, to hasten the. 
time when the spirit of Christian humanity shall be ac- 
counted an essential attribute and the brightest ornament in 
a public man.” 


Hear what his political enemies said of him be- 


1 
H 
j 
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fore he was a candidate. In the Washington | 


Union of April 10, 1847, I find the following: 5 


“Groriocs Ac#ievement.—Victory follows victory in 
rapid succession. lt was a settled maxim that we could 
never cease this war with honor until we had taken the 
Caste of San Juan de Ulloa. Thanks be to our distin- 
guished and skillful Generai—to his brave officers and men ! 
—to the gallant officers and men of our Navy, this great ` 
achievement has been effected with but little logs of lite on | 
our part. We have taken the Gibrultar of the Western 
Continent. We have added new laurels to our wreath. 
TRE GRATITUDE AND ADMIRATION OF A FREE PEOPLE ARE 
pre To Masor GeneraL Scorr. We congratulate our 
country again upon the prowesy of their Army and Navy. 
In less than eleven months, a succession ef achievements 
has ed in upon us which would grace the annals of any 
people under the sun. Let our countrymen rejoice, and let 
them pour out their thanks to the brave men who have done 
honor to the character of thia free country.” 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the man that the hon- . 
orable member [Mr. Ops] has compared to butch- . 
era in human blood; and would try to make him, 
and neceasarily the America army under his com- 
mand, appear destitute of those sympathies and 
humane feelings common to the rest of mankind. , 
But not content with that, he has descended to the | 
tombs of Harrison and Taylor, to calumniate the 
memories of those departed heroes and sages— 
and in effect, to read the independent freemen of 
this country a lecture upon the exercise of their 
rights of suffrage in elevating those patriots tothe 
highest office in this Republic. e wishes to 
apply the dispenzations of Providence to the un- 
holy purposes of a political contest. He thinks 
the Union was saved ‘‘ only by the interposition 
of Providence in the death of General Taylor.” 
This, | confess, is the last version given of the sal- 
vation of the Union I have heard; and hope I may 
never hear itagain. But, Mr. Chairman, what 
further do we hear from the honorable member on 
this subject? “Why, sir, he invokes the spirit of 
Hewny Cuar to come forth from the grave to aid 
him and his party in vilifying and abusing Gen- 
eral Sct, and defeating his election. I -will assure 
the member, that if he had the power to call forth 
all the spirits of Henry Clay and other departed 
patriots, from the Revolution to this time, he would 
get no aid from any such source in his unholy 
purpose. 7 - 

No man, when living, was ever vilified and 
abused more than Henry Clay, by the Democratic 
party, or at least by many of them; and if F mis- 
take not, the honorable member [ Mr. OLps) per- 
formed his full share in that abuse for many years 
past. Now that that pure patriot and great states- 
man is no more with us, his long political life 
ended, hia person and character“removed from the 
poisonous shafts of his ee enemies, the hon- 
orable member, with hundreds of others who 
abused him while living, now become most elo- 


i 
j 
4 


quent in praises of his former service to the coun- | 


try. Iam it is so—that political animosities 
do not ke Pity And, lg is useful in this 
respect: the people will now know how to ap- 
preciate political charges coming from the same 
source, against the living. They will, sir, see that. 
such charges are entitled to no confidence—but only | 
made to accomplish political purposes. For, sir, 


| 


i ceresand their censures of the Whig party for 


‘not nominating him, were not few. Sir, their 


‘griefe and condolences are now hushed, and we | thorized to do so. 
hear nothing from them but murmurings and deep- |, 
felt uttered curses at their own sad condition. |: 


Their days must still continue to be numbered 


with those that were, and the reigns of Govern- |: 
ment perpetuated in the hands of the true Ameri- |i 


can party. Gentlemen may rise upon this floor, | 


and make barbarous and unpatriotic comparisons, | 


but they will avail them nothing. General Scott 
has been tried in the scales of public opinion and 
national justice, and not found wanting. The de- 


cree‘of the people has gone forth, from Maine to- 


Florida, and from the shores of the Atlantic to. 


the Pacific coast, that justice must and shall be 
done to him who has done justice to and protected 
them and their fathers in days past. In him who 
has said that he feels that he is a citizen of every 
part of this great Republic, they know that 


they will havea wise President, asagacious states- 


man, and a cool, prudent man. 
Sir, in every capacity and relation in life that he 
| has been called on to fill or sustain, he has dis- 
charged his duty or trust with credit to himself, 
and honor to his country. If a man’s capacity 


for fulfilling the duties of the Chief Magistracy |, 


are to be judged fram the manner in which he has 
discharged public duties for nearly half a century, 


and I know no better means of arriving at a just | 


conclusion upon this subject, why General Scott’s 
friends—nay, the whole people—may challenge 


the world in vain for another such a record as | 
From the time he entered the service of his | 


his. 
country in 1808, with a captain’s commission of 
light artillery, down to the storming and surrender 


` of the capital of the Mexican Republic, “ his epau- `. 


iets and plume,” in the language of a political op- : 


ponent, ‘‘ were always found glittering and waving 


‘where the battle raged fiercest, where the bullets || 
t rained thickest, and where the carnage was deadliest, 


‘ directing the American arms on to glorious victory.” 
In the discharge of the various civil trusts, whether 
at home or abroad, which have been imposed on 


him by his country, he has executed them with . 


consummate skill and ability. But why amplify |! 
upon this subject? The country knows it by || 


heart, and is only waiting to ratify it at the bal- | 


! lot-box. 

. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to 
say, that I challenge any man upon this floor to 
point the country to one single act in the public 
life of Winfield Scott, whether military or civil, 
which will not bear the closest scrutiny. If he 


‘| will, I will show him the recorded approbation, 


not only of the Administration under whichit was 
: done, but that of his own party. 


This fact is the best encomium that can 


|| his country for more than forty years. 


as Í said before, no man was more misrepresented 
and traduced in his time, by men incapacitated by | 
nature and association, to do justice toa great i 
soul and mind, than Henry Clay; nor were deep, 

heartfelt grief and sorrow ever so universally man- . 
ifested in the death of an individual since thedays ` 
of Washington, than in that of Henry Clay. He . 
lived long enough to shame his traducers into an 


acknowledgment of their falsehoods, and to stamp |. 


his name upon the enduring pages of history as ; 
one of the greatest statesmen, orators, and patri- | 
ots of the nineteenth century. Posterity wili do 
justice to his ‘traducers. This is all they have to 
fear. 

Sir, it is with General Scott as it was with | 
Henry Clay. When he had passed the time of 
life to preclude the idea of again becoming a can- 
didate for the Presidency, no men were more lav- 
ish in their encomiums upon his splendid and use- 
fal career, than the members of the Democratic | 

y. At times, when they, fancied General | 
tt would net be in their road to the:highest 
ofice in the gift of the nation, they were never 
More prolific in eulogiums upon his genius and 
world-wide military fame. Their regrets in 1839 
and 1848, because he was not nominated by the 


Whig National Conventions, were apparently sin- || time, correct. I made no alteration of my remarks | 


, 


question of Mr. BeLL, respecting General Pierce 
vote on the constitution, that he understood it to 
refer to his vote upon the amendment striking out 


standing. 


sent to the printer, Mr. Hrssanp made a number 
of corrections or alterations of his remarks, by 
additions and omissions, some with my assent 
| and some without. 

The following was added to the report by Mr. 
Hissarp, to which I objected: 

+ The charge to the contrary, which has been 
going the rounds of the papers, is wholly un- 


| directly the reverse of all that General Pierce said 
or did on that subject.”’ 

Mr. Hreparn’s reply to my question, Whether 
General Pierce voted for the constitution ?—was, 
‘s I suppose he did.” 

He was so reported, which [ thought, at the 


founded. It has nothing to sustain it, and is con- | 
tradicted by all the evidence in the case. It asserts 


But, sir, I will: 
do the Democratic party the justice to say, that | 
notwithstanding the abuse some of their leaders | 
‘| have heaped upon General Scott, they have never 

been able to point to one single act in his long pub- | 
ni x life to which they could take exceptions or con- | 
1 demn. 


‘be passed upon any public man, who has served | very important, and, Í will add, as it has proved, 


‘| very embarrassing subject. 


N. B. Mr. Hissar says, in reference to the | 
s: 


the religious test, and answered it with that under- |. i 
i | sideration subjects of very great importance to the 


Norg.—After my remarks had been revised and |; 


| as reported with Mr. HsBsaro’s and others on 


l: that occasion, as 1 did not consider myself au- 


Hiram BELL. 


: Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, July 30, 1852. 
| Sir: In the report of the speech of Hon. Mr. Bett, of 
Ohio, reported in the Globe of yesterday, is a question from 
Mr. Beit, whether General Pierce voted for the [pro- 
posed new) constitution of New Hampshire? To which I 
am reported as answering as follows: 

“Thave no doubt of it. 1 suppose he did.” 

In a note of Mr. BELL appended to that report is the fol- 
lowing: ; 

‘Mr. Hipparp’s reply to my question, whether General 


Pierce voted tor the conatitntion, was, ‘I suppose he did.’ 
He was so reported, which I thought at the time correct.” 


It is true, as Mr. Beru says, that I was so reported. But 
he is mistaken, no doubt unintentionally, in saying that 
such was my answer. I said that I had no doubt of it, as 
the report now stands, through my alteration made to con- 
form to the fact. When the inquiry was made and an- 
awered, I understood it to refer to General Prtrce’s vote 
upon the propused amendment to the New Hampshire con- 
stitution, striking out the religious test; and I distinctly 
remember my reply. Though I had not personal- knowl- 
edge, my answer was founded upon information which I 
| did not and do not doubt. 

Very respectfully yours, 
HARRY HIBBARD, 


| Eprror or THe GLOBE. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. L. SEYMOUR, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 21, 1852. 
The House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union on the Harbor and River 
` appropriation bill, (Mr. Oups in the chair.) 


Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York, rose and said: 

Mr. Cuainman: The Committee on Commerce 
of this House, at an early period in the session, 
had their attention drawn to the great question of 
the improvement of harbors and rivers, and a dis- 
' cussion was had, to some extent, upon the consid- 
eration of the President’s message, in reference to 
this subject; but the principles or views upon 
which the committee would act in framinga bill, 
were not then determined. Shortly afier that time, 
however, petitions were presented in very large 
numbers from all quarters of the country, praying 
appropriations for the improvement of our large 
' and navigable rivers, and of our harbors both 
upon the sea-coast and upon the northern lakes. 
Petitions also came before us in reference to our - 
| great western rivers in such numbers, and present- 
ing such pressing exigencies, that the committee, 
before any decision had. been had-upon the Presi- 
dent’s message, referring this subject specifically 
to their consideration, proceeded to examine this 


In addition to, these 

titions, Í ought to state, that from many of the 
arge cities deputations of gentlemen of the highest 
respectability connected with our commerce, and 
| practical navigators—men who have been long 
engaged both in our foreign and domestic com- 
merce—appeared before us, pressing upon our con- 


localities where they resided. JT allude particularly 
. to delegations sent here by the cities of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
' Orleans. SOS 

! Sir, we found when we approached this subject 
| that it was full of embarrassments. Qn looking 
! back to the history of this country for the last 
| fourteen years, we found that no appropriations 


|| had been made—not even to keep in repair public 


works which had been, through a long period 
under previous appropriations, erected by the 
Government, and were out of repair. We found, 
' in some cases, that the channels of streams and 
the approaches to harbors were rendered even 
worse than they were in their natural state, by 
the obstructions occasioned by the lack of appro- 
priations to keep in repair these old works of the 
Government. esides, very large and extensive 


territories have been added to this Government 
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during the fourteen years which have elapsed since 
any general appropriation bill of this character has 
assed. In that period the State of Texas, with | 
a sea-coast of six hundred miles, and watered by 
many very large rivers, with harbors adequate to 
a large trade, if they shall but receive small ap- 
ropriations for the purpose of removing the sand- 
fae at their mouths, has been opened to the com- 
merce and enterprise of the county and finally 
the march of population to the West, during 
that long period, has been settling the wilderness 
and developing the resources of one of the richest 
and most fertile countries on the face of the globe. 
New States have been added to the Union—States 
which ‘have‘received no consideration by appro- 
priations of this character since they have been 
admitted into the Union; States where large towns, 
great commercial centers, are now growing up, 
where are large harbors to be ‘improved, and 
where commerce is concentrating; States in which 
rivers of great magnitude, needing but small ap- 
propriations to remove the obstructions of nature, 
wilt in a short time bring from the improved and 
fertile regions .of the interior a vast amount of 
commerce to eastern markets. ye aa 
- Under these circumstances, and in view of a ' 
subject so, embarrassing as this.is, the committee ` 
addressed themselves to the pepon of this 
bill; and I will say, in their behalf, that they have 
devoted more time to this bill than to any other— |, 
indeed, I may add, than to all the,ather bills before |: 
them—although the.subjects referred to them are 
very numerous, and concern the whole commerce | 
of the country, both foreiga and domestic. jj 
Sir, the majority of the committee were opposed ` 
to entering upon anything like a general system 
of internal improvements. Théy wished to frame ' 
such a bill.as would meet the good sense, of this ; 
House and of the country—one that should not `! 
embrace so large an amount, and located at such 
various points as would be liable to the objection 
that it was reviving the old policy of a general sys- 
tem of internal improvements, but which would | 
satisfy the imperious demands of commerce.” The 
reat difficulty has been to define and settle upon a 
pill which, at the same time that it should meet the 
wants of commerce, would suit the wishes and 
gratify the be ait d of the various localities 
concerned. That, sir, is a very difficult matter. . 
It is one that has occasioned great embarrassment | 
to the committee. Many gentlemen seemed to ex- | 
pect that, becatise appropriations were contained i] 
in a former bill which passed this House, a bill || 
embracing very large appfopriations made at. 
numerous ‘points, apparently much at random, ` 
and without regard to localities and the interests .. 
of commerce, the samé appropriations shouldbe 
sdopled: by us, and reported to the House in this 
| C : 


| 
| 


- But the tomiihittee prescribed another rule for 
their. conduct. They supposed—and that is the |; 
ground upon which they have framed this bill 
that it wag their dyty' to: provide -for the-general 
wants of the commerce of the country at: those || 
localities, those great commercial depots, where 
it had already concentrated. > They did not con- | 
ceive it to be Within their province to go into those 
parts of the country where commerce had hardly || 
et defined ‘its localities, where’ you would not | 
ow if you appropriated to-day-ten or twenty | 
thousand dollars for the improvement of a harbor, |! 
whether tet years hence there would be any trade |. 
or commerce to be benefited by it/:~They pre- 
ferred rather to confine appropriatiotis to the wants 
of the general commérce of the country; first by 
locating them at the great centers where it already 
exists, and where it will be benefited. ASENA 
But there are sti other harbors néëđed for pro- 
tection. While our trade ia: passing from one of | 
these great centers to another, either upon the lakes |: 
or the ocean coasts, it needs harbors of refuge to 
which it can repair in case of distress. A ppropria- | 
tions for such harbors, in the view of the commit- fi 
tee, are not local in their character, but protect and | 


the country. Therefore, we. have located a har- 
bor of refuge between the mouth of the Niagara 
river, on Lake Ontario, and the port of Rochester, | 
at the mouth of the Genesee river. Between those 
points, a distance of some eighty or ninety miles, 
there were many harbors which had’ been’ pro- 
jected, and some of which, I believe, received the 


subserve the interests of the general commerce of | 
$ 


. think it feli within the rule which ‘they had pre- ' 
© scribed for their action, to recommend appropria- 


.. have proceeded | r 7 
' They have not intended in any instance to depart | 


bill, arisin 


í large the amount as to subject the bill to the objec- 


| the extent of our country, the number.of our rivers ij 
, and harbors. which have, for a long time, needed 


| of the commerce exposed to the dangers against 


‘intend to go into a statisticat detail of ‘thé disas: | tertained prejudices against this system, to look 


‘at this:-bill- as it has-been drawn, ‘limited, and 


' northwestern lakes, 


~ River and Harbor Bil—Mr. Seymour, of New York. 


favorable consideration of the Government, and 
had been aided by- appropriations. But the 


f 
| 
committee did not think it proper, they did not |: 


i 
t 


| 
tions for any of these small ports, simply because | 
they had received them before, or had a respecta- ` 
ble local trade. ao 
But inasmuch as the general commerce on that 
lake, in ita transit from the mouth of the Niagara 
river to the harbor of Rochester, in case of stress 
of weather would need a-harbor for shelter, we 
determined to locate one, and. only. one, between 
those two points. And let me say here, we doca- .' 
ted that harbor,.as all others of this character, 
without reference to. any speculative interests that 
persons living there may. have, but.simply from |, 
the. consideration that Oak Orchard: creek is mid- 
way between the two points to. whieh: I have 
alluded, and will afford a harbor where allshipping, 
in case of necessity, may find ashelter.and protec- 
tion from storms. The case which I have stated 
illustrates the principle upon which the committee | 
Fin framing the whole, of this bill. ' 


from thatrule, Whenthey providefor the general | 


wants of commerce by making improvements in |: 


harbors where that commerce has already concen- 

trated, and then provide such harbors of refuge 

as will be needed in its transit from one of those : 
points to another, they regard the. appropria- 
uons such as will subserve the general interests 
of the commerce of the country. . Surely. a. bill so 
framed should not meet with the abjection which ! 
has often been raised—and many times, with | 


. the very best of reasons—that the appropriations ` 


are designed to subserve the interests,.of some 
particular locality, rather than the country at large. 
Mr.. Chairman, I have not the vanity to believe 


' that this bill is, entirely perfect. There were a |: 


great many embarrassments in framing such a | 
out of the want of that information | 
which, had the system of making these improve- | 
ments for our harbors and rivers been kept up-for | 
the Jast fifteen years, we should haye been sup- | 
plied with. e have looked back to. the data of $ 
former years. We have been. obliged to refer, 
continually, to the Topographical Bureau, for fur- |: 
ther estimates. In some instances we have ob- ; 
tained them, and in others we have been compelled | 
to rely upon such information as we: could get 
from. reports which have heretofore, been made 
upon these subjects, and we present appropria- 
tions based upon them as the best information we 
could obtain... . y l 
When we consider the amount which it.ig pro- 
posed to appropriate by this bill, it-seems per- | 
fectly apparent that it would be better to adopt it | 
than, by imposing various amendments, sq. to en- 


ij 
|: 
i! 


tions which havé heen made against other bills of 


| this nature. . The amount in this bill is a, little over 


91,500,000; and. that is small when compared with 


| 


i 


improvement, and which still need it, and the value 
! 
which this bill is intended to guard. I'do not ` 
ters, which hive ‘been attended with loss of prop- 
erty and of life to a most alarming extent, upon 
our western waters and our northwestern Jakes. ; 
I will merely state, that the Committee on Com: | 


i merce have before ther statistical information, 

showing that, in one year—the year 1851—the 
; amount of ‘property lost upon our northwestern 
' lakes, in consequence of a lack of proper harbors 
` of refuge, 


has been: far-greater than the whole 
amount appropriated in this bill... Yes, sir; up- 
warde-of $2,000,000; andi more than five hundred 
lives, have been lost during the last-year upon our 
da mainly for the-want of those 
very works of improvement which ‘this bill seeks i 


:: to construct. 


_ It would be impossible for me, upon ‘this ocea: - 
sion, to give any adequate view of the magnitude `; 
of the commerce which is to be stbserved by these | 
appropriations. Since the last appropriations to ‘| 
these objects, it has largely :increased. ‘In the |! 
year 1847, a convention was held at Chicago, |. 
where much valuable and. authentic statistical in- 
formation bearing upon this point, was collected. |i 


TI 


‘tained by the-demands for-transportation. 


| 
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Since that time, Iam not aware that there has been 
any. regular and properly-authenticated inform- 
ation communicated to Congress upon this sub- 
ject. We.have been obliged to glean what in- 
formation we could from the newspapers of the 
day, and from the various periodical publications 
which have treated of our commercial interests, 
But we may safely assume that this commerce, so 
great fourteen years ago as to astonish the country 
by its magnitude, if we are to be guided in our es- 
timate of its present volume by the information 
given to the public by the Chicago convention, 
has, within this period, increased threefold. 
Why, sir, when we look at the improvements 
that are going on under the guidance of individual 
enterprise, and by the aid of private capital, in 
the construction. of railroads throughout the coun- 
try, for the increase and accommadation of its 
internal trade, we cannot fail to see the almost in- 


‘calculable surplus products by: which it is sus- 


tained. There is not a State in the Union which 
is not now aroused upon this subject, and diligently 
constructing her railroads upon which to transport 
the products of the illimitable and. fertile West to 
the harbors and ports'‘of the East for domestic con- 
sumption or transhipment abroad. Look at New 
York, spanned by three. parallel railroads, con- 
necting the commerce of the western lakes with the 
populous marts of the East, besides the main artery 
of her inland trade, the Erie. canal—and all sus- 
I was 
surprised by the statements of a committee which 
came before the Committee on Commerce, from 
the State of Nerth Carolina—a State which, until 
recently, had not. imbibed. the spirit of improve- 
ment, nor entered with ‘much zeal upon the dẹ- 
velopment of her own resources by the. construc- 
tion of railroads, and other works ‘of internal 
improvement. But, sir, that State is.now direct- 
ing its energies with as much ardor and efficiency 
as any other State in this Union, towards thisgreat 
object, by the construction of railroads- and. other 
improvements. And she, too, seeks’. by these 
means not only to lay open her own agricultural 
and mineral ,-wealth,,but also to reach the trade 
and commerce of thegreat western valley through 
the neighboring State of Tennessee. The bill 
under consideration. praposes to aid her enterprise 
by the improvement of those harbors on -her coast 
to. which this trade is being direated. —_ a 
‘Sir, you find the State:of South Carolina, too, 
very deeply interested. at the present time in: the 
subject of railroads, connecting with: similar lines 
of communication in the western States, and 
provision has. been made in this bill for the-im- 
provement of the harbor of Charleston, the point 
towards which those lines. of railroads are. di- 
rected. ‘The general design should be so to reach 
the trade and commerce of the West that it may 
find an easy transit to all those points. on the sea» 
board, north and south, where it will meet. our 
foreign trade. The spirit of enterprise, beginni 
with the northern and central parts,-hag.extende 
to every portion of the Union.. The railroads to 
the West have poured incalculable wealth.into the 
eastern: States, and they are-destined:so to do for 
a long period to come. PTR oe E EE 
-` Now, I invite gentlemen who have hitherto: ene 
carefully guarded in every point, and-see whether 
it be not better to join with the rest of their fellow 
citizens in this work, restricted within: constitu: 
tional limits, and thus develop. our own resources 
by the improvement of our rivers.and harbors. By 
so doing, while we are developing the great and 
ever-growing West, we shall also add wealth: to 
the sea-ports of the East., .I:know there are diffi- 
culties; I know there are dangers attending this as 
well as-every other sabject of legislation. It has 
been said that this system leads to corruption and 
extravagance; and that it will bankrupt the Tress: 
ury. Sir, what subject of legislation is not obnox> 
ious to the same objection? ‘Will not the Navy, 
and the. Army, if you vote profuse and extravagant 
expenditures, in tpe spirit which has beén charged 
upon the friends of the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, lead to corruption?) Would not those 
systems lead to extravaganee? Would they not 
be apt also to bankrupt the Treasury? Why are 
they not objected to, because they may lead to that 
result? It is because we all trust in the good sense 
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of Congress, and in the gvod sense of the people | 


who sent us here to make such appropriations as . 
we ought to make, and no other. 

Tknow we might go into a general scramble, 
and make up a bill, as some, I believe, have been 
made up in former days, for the very purpose of 
dividing out the public funds. I would Aeprecate 
such a course. It should be repudiated by every 
honest legislator to whatever party he may belong. 
Such a policy will find no favor with me. S~, 1 
believe upon this subject, as upon all other sub- 
jects within the pale of the Constitution, that 
Congress have the purity, integrity, honesty, 
and firmness to meet questions of this character 
upon principle, and to decide them upon their mer- 
its. When the dav comes, if it ever does, that the 
Congress of the United States cannot be trusted 
with the exercise TF this power, it will be a dark 
day for our Republic. Such an insinuation goes to 
impeach the moral honesty of the community; it 
impeaches the integrity and the patriotism of those 
who come up from every part of the country to 
legislate for this great people. It would be the 
knell of our liberties if ıt were to be known and 
understood that Congress was so corrupt, so re- 
gardless of constitutional duty, and so devoid of 
patriotism, that they could not decide questions of 
this character with honesty, and are not, therefore, 
to be trusted with them. Iam not one of those who 
telieve that there is not intelligence enough among 
the people to understand these subjects, and to 
apprenne our conduct as Representatives. And 
although many gentlev‘en who agree with me 
politically may differ with me upon this subject, 
yet I never entertained a doubt that wè had the 
constitutional power to make such appropriations. 

Sir, were I calted upon to justify the care which 
a Government tnfettered by constitutional restric- 
tions should bestow upon the commerce subject to 
its contró!, I should content myself by referring 
to the extént af that commerce and its demand for 
protection. If this national interest was every- 
where diffused, occupying all classes of citizens, 
from the man who can supply only the bone and 
muscle of an iron frame up to the skillful naviga- 
tor and ‘the merchant prince; if it employed an 
immense capital, wafted by every breeze and borne 
on every sea; if it was exposed to the encroach-' 
ments and depredations of the barbarian, the ma- 
rauder, the ruthless pirate, or if endangered by, 
the various perils of an extended chast, or the ob- 
structions of mighty rivers, I would at once claim ` 
for it, on the score of that parental care, that gen- ` 
eral guardianship, which any -Supreme national — 
Government should exercise over the intérests of 
its citizens, the protection and the fostering care 
of the Govctnment to whom such Yast commercial 
interests pertained. 

Protection, in that sense of the term which ren- 
ders secure the person and property of the citizen, 
whether upon the land or the sea, is acknowledged 
by all to be one. of the highest duties of every 


Government. - The united suffrages of all nations, > 


ancient and modern, have sustained this sentiment. 
It has ever been the cardinal rule of the statesman, 
and the boast of the patriot. It was the maxim 
of the sages of antiquity that the most perfect: 
Government, was that by which the rights of the 
meanest. citizen were regarded of equal sanctity . 
with those of the wealthiest and. most powerful. - 
And it may well be the pride of our Government 
that ifs legislation and its power regard the rights 


and the welfare of its humblest citizen-—the sailor: + 


before the:mast—as sacred as the millionaire whose 

capital puts the machinery of commerce in mo-' 
tion; which regards the boneahd muscle, the nau- , 
tical skill, and the. capital each as but links in that . 


goldea chain which binds the wealth of commerce -: 


fast to oor side = > i SA 3 
In this general view of the duty of the supreme 


engaged in itg commerce—extending that com- 
merce—removing the obstacles to itsadvancement, , 
and protecting it 6n the high seas and in the har- 


bors are most clearly embraced. This consider- ;; 


ation has a most important bearing in defining the 
limits of legislation under a constitutional govern- | 
ment of limited powers like ourown. In all such 
caseg the power to make appropriations for any’ 
purpose must be referred to the provisions of the | 
Constitution. That is the great chart by which, 
all its powera are to be measured. Yet the còn-' 


L regulate the commerce between its several members, is in’ 
: : loner ee al the: "ef thoge which have. clearly heen pointed. out 
Government of a nation, the protection of all those , e pumbar leary, p DnS 


{1 to the Senate in 1846, upon the subject of 


it 
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| ceded duty, binding the supreme Government to | 
| give protection, will always be the polar star of | 


States, to which the power of improving rivers 
and harbors has principally been referred, is found 
among the express grants of power, and reads as 
follows: ‘‘ Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes.” The 
language itself, “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several States,” would - 
seem to be so explicit as to leave no doubt and 
need nocomment. Commerce on our large rivers 
is surely regulated by those improvements which 
direct its course—facilitate its passage—and pro- 
tect it from the perils of navigation while floating 
on their bosom. Commerce on our ocean coasts 
and inland seas is regulated by thoseimprovements 
which have for their object its safety from storms 
by the protection of roadsteads and harbors. Such 
works regulate it by increasing its volume and 
insuring the certainty and regularity of its transit 
from point to point. 

But we are not left to a narrow rule of construc- 
tion. We may safely occupy a higher and more 
satisfactory ground. The framers of the Consti- 
tution interided to confer this power upon the new 
Government, What had these sages of the Rev- 
olution assembled for? To patch up a rickety 
confederation? No! They kad met to form a 

: new government—a government whose main and 
distinctive quality should be, that it operated not 
upon States and communities, but upon individu- 
als. It was designed not to make requisitions of 
sovereign States, but to comimand individual citi- 
zens of a common country—to make and govern a 
Union, not a confederation. It was, therefore, 
clothed with the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and- excises. - It exercised these 
high powers. It laid tonnage duties—imposed a 
tariff of duties upon importations—built’ custom- 
houses, established port regulations, appointed 
collectors, and assumed tó demand and hold the 
whole revenue derived from commerce, 'for the use 
and support of the Gefieral Government. Can it ` 
for a moment be pretended that the States surren- 
dered to the General Government the right of col- 
lectitg a revenue from their commerce; and did 
not also surrender the power of giving that com- 
merce direction, extension, and protectidn ?" ine 

The whole history of our country, cotempora: - 
neous with the formation of the Constitution, for- | 
bids sach‘a supposition.: ` $ 

The ¢onflicting commercial regulations of the’! 
different States of theol Confederation, was onè’! 
of the greatest sources Of trouble: and embarrass: | 
ment to the National Govettitvent’ of that day! 
The impossibility of producing united, just, and” 
proper action in extending those facilities, and 
that protection ‘demanded by the cétnplex’ com- 
mercial intercourse of coritiguous States rendered ' 
it necessary to create a superior power upon which 
should devolve the duty of regulating, in the most” 
extended sense, this great national interest. 0. 

; The writers of the Federalist alluded to thé want 
of a power to regulate commerce as dit of the ` 
principal defects of the old Confederation. ft is ' 
there said: EEG So MG age ak j 

“The interfering and’ utméighborly regulations of some ` 
States, cdntrary to the trué spirit éf the Union, have, in dif- * 
ferent instances; given jast canse of umbrage and complaint +: 
to gthera ; and it is te be feared. that exainples of this nature, 
if not restrained by a national control, would be multiplied .. 
and extended till they become’ not less serious sources of 
aninfosity and discord, than injuridus impedimenta to the: 
intercourse between the different parts of the Confeder-; 
acy.” t oe” iis, S ats 

And: Mr. Madison declared that": :- - o> 

OTe delet of power in the éxisting Confederacy, to ` 


by experience.” ... à 


Mr. Calhoun, too,-in-his:elaborate report made - 
harbor -. 
i and river-improvements, says: ernie 
| 6 "The embarrassments, distraction; and hazard of collis: ' 
| ions, growing out of the éxercise.of the power thus reserved - 
| to the States respectively to regulate, their. commerce with 
foreign nations and with each other,.,.were so great and , 
alarming as, in the opinion of the teffecting and patristic, 

} to demand a speedy and effectual remédy, and contributed. © 
i more than any other cauce to the calling of the Convention. . 
s. is well known, care... 


| which framed the Constitution. l 
ectual remedies as might | 


| was accordingly taKen to apply 


Reps. 


IT. 


be expected by delegating to the newly-formed Government 
the exclusive power of regulating the commerce of tha 
States with foreign nations and with one another, and pro- 


: hibiting, without qualification, the States from entering into 


any treaty, alliance. or confederation.” 

The Constitution, then, evidently gives to the 
National Government all power which the States, 
under the Cenfederation, had exercised, or might 
have exercised—to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations or among themselves. a ; 

It is a well-attested historical fact, that before 
the adoption of our Constitution, the power of 
erecting light-houses, buoys, beacons, and piers, 
or breakwaters, had been exercised by each 
State at its own pleasure, and as it deemed the ex- 
igencies of its commerce to demand. Each State 
levied its own duties, imposts, and excises; and 
from its treasury thus supplied, regulated ‘and pro- 
tected its commerce by such structures and im- 
provements as were demanded. 

Sir, sò ‘clearly obvious, so well understood at 
that day was it, that by the power to regulate com- 
merce, the General Government had the power not 
only to light up the whole coast, by the erection 
of light-houses, not only to save commerce by 
buoys and beacons from destruction on rocks, 
sand bars, and snags, but to protect it from the 
storms of the ocean and our inland seas—that, at 
the first sessión of Congress after the adoption of 
the Constitution, a fiw was passed authorizing, to 
the fullest extent, the exercise of this commercial 
power. After énacting a law “for laying a duty” 
on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into 
the United States,” and another “imposing duties 
on tonnage,” it passed a law entitled ‘An act for 
the establishment and support of light-houses, 
beacons, buoys; did public piers.” It is worthy 
of observation, that, although there was no grant 
of commercial power to the General Government, 
then contended for, excépt what was given by the 
power to regulate commerce, this act provided for 
the payment out of the National Treasary ‘for’ 
‘the necessary support, maintenance, and repairs ` 
‘of all light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
‘piers erected, placed or sunk, before the passage 
‘of this act, at the entrance of, or within any'bay, | 
‘inlet, harbor, or port of the, United States, for ` 
‘rerdering thé navigation thereof easy and safe.” 
Not only did the act adopt all the public works of 
this character then in the country, and provide for 
their rebuilding and repair, but provided Far ‘an 
extension of these works, by directing the’ Luild-’ 
ing of a new light-house at the éntrance. Of Ches- 
apedke Bay. em i l ~“ i Tay es Subs rad 

Here, then, was clainted and’ exercided the 

ower to erect ‘att Maiftain—in the bdys, inlets, 
hevbots, ‘and potts—public piers. ‘For what pur- 
pose Was this power exercised? For national de- . 
fense merely? No; but for the broadest and most. 
general of all commercial objects, fully expressed 
in the language of the act itself— rendering the 
navigation easy and safe”. And by whom was, 
this done? Not by the mén of a remote geétier-. 
ation from the fathers of the Republic, but by the 

first Congress convened under the Constitution; 

a body of men embracing many of the most illus- 

tridus members of the Constitutional Convention | 
of 1787. Among them we find the names of John. 
Langdan ‘and Nicholas Gilman, of New Hamp- 
shire; Roger Sherman, of Connecticut; William. 
Patterson, of New Jersey; Robert Morris, George | 
Clymer, and Thomas Fitzsimmons, of Penn-, 
sylvania; Richard, Bassett and George Reed, of | 
Delaware; Daniel ‘Carroll, of Maryland; James: 
Madison, of Virginia; Pierce Butler, of South - 
Carolina, and William Few, of Georgia," Nine of | 
the old thirteen States were'répresented in this Con-- 


` gress by oné or. more of those who had representeil 
> them in the Constitutional Convention, making a». 


aggregate of thirteen men, distinguished for their. 


, talents and patriotism, now, ag legislators of the. 


nation; ¢laiming the right to exercise this.power. 
under the. Constitution which they had themselves. 
helped to frame. Neither language. nor. cotem- . 
poraneous e¥position can furnish stronger proof of, 
the existencé of this power in the Constitution. , 

This construction of the Constitution, clearly , 
deducible from its language, has, been for a long- 
course of years so fully sustained and followed 


; by the legislation of the country, under all politi-.. 


cal parties, that itis now approved dnd sanctioned - 
bya large majority of the people. Recurring to | 
past legislation, we find that from the commence- ` 
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ment of Mr. Jefferson’s administration to the end 
of Mr. Tyler's, there have been appropriated for 
the construction and repair of roads, and the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, $17,199,222. 
These eperopunons were made as follows: 


Under Mr. Jefferson.......-.e0.--- $48,400 | 
“ Mr, Madison. ...+..+++2++224 250,800 ; 
66 Mr. Monroe...cceeecececcees 707,621 


Mr. J. Q. Adams.......0006+ 2,310,475 


t 
oe 
Although the appropriations during the admin- 
istrations of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
were made chiefly for the improvement of roads 
and canais, yet we find in 1802 an appropriation 


t 
| 
I 


of $30,000 for repairing and erecting piers in the | 
Delaware river; in 1805, an appropriation of; 


$5,888 for the same purpose, and stil] another in 
1806. These acts received the official approval of 
Mr. Jefferson. 

In 1816, under the administration of Mr. Mad- 
ison, an act passed making an appropriation for 
repairing the piers in the harbor of Newburyport 
and the preservation of Plymouth beach, in the 
State of Massachusetts; and another in 1824, un- 
der the administration of Mr. Monroe, appropri- 
ating $75,000 for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Missiesippt and Ohio rivers. Thus it 
appears that while those distinguished statesmen 
—Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe—did not ad- 
mit the power of the General Government to en- 


ter upon and adopt a general system of internal | 


improvements, embracing roads and canals, they 
did not hesitate to 
for the aid and 
ing piers and other harbor works, and improving 
the navigation of our large rivers. 

There had been, however, ever since the close 
of the war of 1812, a large party in the country 


in favor of a system of internal improvements, || portionate to the advantages to be 


embracing the construction of roads and canals, 
in the States, by the General Government. 
The Cumberland road commenced during the 


administration of Jefferson, and the gigantic en- 
terprise of New York for connecting the waters of | 
“under the Constitution, to find it fully susta 
The practicability `; 


the lakes with the Atlantic had begun to develop 
the wealth of the great West. 


approve of acts of Congress | 
rotection of commerce, by erect- | 


and the advantages of these avenues of trade and | 


commerce were no longer problematical. The 
question was settled. The enterprise of the whole 
country was aroused, and urged capital and legis- 
lation to follow these glorious examples. As is 
usual in such cases, this fervor min 
litical agitation, and the expediency of our Gov- 
ernment adopting a general system of internal im- 
provements, extending over the whole country, 
became one of the leading topics in the political 
discussions of the day. In Congress, the move- 
ment took a decided shane and character. In the 
House of Representatives, a committee called “A 
Committee on Internal Improvements,” was 
formed, l 

The system of improvements by roads and ca- 
nals was adopted nurtured by this organ of the 
House, and increased from year to year in ex- 
tent—in the number and magnitude of the works 


recommended, and the expenditures incurred, un- | 


til it: received a check in General Jackson’s veto 
of the Maysville road bill—and was finally pros- 
trated by the prevalence of the doctrines of that 
celebrated message, elaborated, discussed, and re- 
peatedly applied in his enbsequent messages. 
extent of the evils engendered by this system will 
be seen by the character of the bills which were re- 
ported. This committee on internal improve- 
ments was abolished in 1832—and the contents 
of the last bill reported by it should be preserved 
as illustrative of the system which it represented. 
It contained, among other appropriations, the fol- 
lowing: for a road from Detroit to Grand river; 
a ro 
road from Portsmouth, Ohio, 
tain, in North Carolina; 
dusky to the boundary line; for a canal from the 
Illinois river to Lake } ichigan; for a subscription 
to the Alexandria Canal Company, and to erect a 
bridge over the Ohio river at Wheeling. Here, 
then, are grouped together, in one system, roads, 
bridges, canals, and joint stock companies, exhib- 
iting the true character of that class of improve- 
ments for which there were, at the time of the 


to Lynnville moun- 


from Memphis to Little Rock; a national | 


a road from Lower San- | 


led with po- | 


General Jackson...........+. 10,582,882 |: 
Mr. Van Buren... eses... 2,222,544 l 
Mr. Tyler....sccesceeeceeee 1,076,500 `i 


i 
i 
i 
| 


4 


: houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, erected, placed, 
) or sunk, before the passage of this act, within any bay, in- : 


i by the Constitution, The Prosperity and advance- , 


i And asa permanent proof of his sincere devotion 


; at the same time, to protect it against the attacks 


a of its enemies, and to save it from the excesses of 
eii 


| grand and imposing—the Delaware b 


: uge behind its 


i his messa 


| 
Maysville veto, projects before Congress, the com- | 
pletion of which would have required more than 
§100,000,000. The Maysville road itself started ! 
at a point on the Ohio river, and ran only sixty | 
miles to an interior town. It was a strong case. 
of a mere local improvement. i : 
The doctrine which finally prevailed, and which li 
was sanctioned by the administration of General ‘| 
Jackson as the true constitutional doctrine, and f 
was followed in the subse: uent administration of | 
Mr. Van Buren, is thus laid down by General : 
Jackson: " 
“ There is another class of appropriations for what may : 
be called, without impropriety, internal improvements, || 
which have for their object the improvement of our har- |; 
bors, the removal of partial and temporary obstructions in |i 
our navigable rivers, for the facility and security of our |: 
foreign commerce. The grounds upon which I distinguished 
appropriations of this character from others, have already 
been stated to Congress. I will now only add, that at the 
first session of Congress under the new Constitution, it was 
provided by law that all expenses which should accrue 
from and after the 15th day of August, 1789, in the neces- 
sary support, and maintenance, and repairs of all light- ; 


it 


let, harbor, or port of the United States, for rendering the | 
navigation there easy and safe, should be defrayed out of | 
the ‘Treasury of the United States; and further, that it be ` 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to provide by j 
contracts, with the approbation of the President, for re- 
building when necessary, and keeping in good repair, the 
light- houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers in the several 
States, and for furnishing them with supplies. Appropri- || 
ations for similar objects have been continued from that 
time to the present without interruption or dispute. As a 
natural consequence of the increase and extension of our 
commerce, ports of entry and delivery have been multipled 
and established, not only upon our sea-board, but in the in- 
terior of the country, upon our Jakes and navigable rivers. 
The convenience and safety of this commerce have led to 
the extension of these expenditures to the erection of light- 
houses, the placing, planting and sinking of buoys, beacons, ' 
and piers, and the removal of partial and temporary vb- 
structions in our navigable rivers, and in the harbors upon | 
our great lakes as well as on the sea-board. Although T 
have expressed to Congress my apprehension that these ! 
expenditures have sometimes been extravagant and dispro- |i 
derived from them, [ 
have not felt it to be my duty to refuse my assent to bills | 
containing them, and have contented myself to follow, in 
this respect, in the footsteps of all my predecessors. ”? 


It must be peculiarly grateful to every friend of | 
the judicious and proper exercise of this power | 
in 
stified by that venerated patriot who never | 
whether in the Cabinet or the field, to stand 


and 
faile: 


i 


ment of his country in all her varied interests, 
and especially in the extension of her commercial | 
interests by the improvement of the great natural j 
avenues and depôts of her commerce, were ob- 


; test—we cannot fail to see that, aside 


|, allowed 
| and overturned the well-established 


jects which lay near his heart. He repeatedly, in : 

es to Congress, declared himself the 
friend of ise internal improvements which were 
national in their character and designed to ad- 
vance the great interests of general commerce. 


to these interests, he placed his approval upon 
record to acts of Congress appropriating more 
money for these objects than the aggregate of all 
other acts of this character which have been sanc- 
tioned by every other Administration, from the 
adoption of our Constitution to the present time. 

Sir, itneeded the vigorous mind, the determined 
will, and the inflexible purpose of such a man at 
the head of our Government to establish, sustain, 
and guide this policy. It needed his strong arm, 


its friends. The nations of antiquity were accus- 
tomed to erect statues commemorative of the vir- 
tues and achievements of their heroes and states- | 


example, and the gratitude of this Republic will | 
soon be evinced by an equestrian statue to be 
erected in this Capitol in honor of the hero of 
New Orleans. 
But, sir, permit me to say, that while the work 
of the artist shall transmit. to posterity the victo- 
rious General in the attitude of triumph, there is 
another work, not less permanent, and equally 
] reakwater, a 
structure which owes its existence chiefly to the 
wisdom, firmness, and expanded national feeli 
of Andrew Jackson. And the tempeat-toased 
mariners through future years who shall take ref- ; 
r surge-beaten walis, will ever be re- || 
minded of him, the hero and statesman, whose |i 


; Jight-honses, buoys, 
|| gress regarded the power as delegated to it, to the same 


| the safety and 


r S- || merce amo 
: men. We, at an humble distance, follow their |! 


! clear! 


policy it commemorates, and whose distinctive 


| the pure-minde 


character it indicates in its silent but impressive 
majesty. There it stands, and there we hope it 
ever will stand, as he, its great founder stood, 
when in the zenith of his power, firm and im. 
movable, amid the jarring elements of political 
factions. 

Sir, in this review of the policy of our Govern- 
ment Í shall not omit to notice the veto message 
of President Polk on the river and harbor bill of 
1846. That message presents, in a very able man- 
ner, the opinions of that distinguished statesman, 
whose administration fills one of the brightest 

ages of our country’s history. Those opinions 
fai been long before formed, expressed, and acted 


i upon by him from the very commencement of his 


public life in the councils of the nation. They 


| are entitled, as are all the productions which ema- 
į nated from the pen of that ablehan, to our most 


respectful consideration. But when we reflect 
upon the circumstances which called forth that 
veto—the preconceived opinions of the President; 
his hitherto consistent opposition to such measures 
as he was there called upon officially to approve; 
an empty Treasury; the pressing exigencies of 
the Mexican war; the vast amount of debt already 
incurred in its prosecution; the prospect of a still 
further increase of this debt; and the great uncer- 
tainty which then hung over the issue of the con- 
from any 
views of precedents and clearly settled previous 
policy, there were other reasons abundant and 


| Sufficient to justify the course adopted by the Ex- 


exutive. Indeed, he sets forth, as one of the 
prominent reasons justifying the withholding of 
his approval of that bill, the situation of our 
Treasury, and the embarrassments created by the 
war with Mexico. I trust that single exception, 
aoe under such circumstances, wil! not be 

y the American people to have unsettled 
policy of the 
country for near half a century on the subject of 
these improvements. 

I cannot dismiss this review of the constitutional 
power in question without referring to opinions 
expressed by two distinguished statesmen of dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and each, during 
his public career, wielding a political influence . 
more poren than the highest official station could ` 
give. I refer to John C. Calhoun and Silas Wright. 

Mr. Calhoun, in the report to which I have 
already referred, after pursuing at some length a 
course of the most luminous and forcible argu- 
mentation, arrives at the following general con- 
clusions. After citing the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and the subsequent acts of Congress, he 


j, Says: 


“ These 


provisions furnish conclusive proof that the 
States, 


under the power to regulate commerce, established 
beacons, and public piers; that Con- 


extent; that the object of the power was the increased fa~ 
cility and safety of commerce along the coast; that it apper- 
tained especially to the regulation of commerce ainong the 
States, as the portion of the ocean in its vicinity is the great 
common highway of the commerce of the States bordering 
on it; and that it embraced navigation as well as trade.” 

Again he adds: 

‘ Having now shown that the power to regulate com- — 
merce, fairly construed, embraces the establishment of light- 
houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, for the increased 
safety and facility of the commerce of the Atlantic coast, 
your committee will next proceed to consider the question, 
whether it may not. be constitutionally applied to increase 
facility of the Mississippi and its waters,” 


After pursuing at some length the line of his 
argument, he concludes thus: bs 

‘Having now shown that the power te regulate com- 
ng the States is as applicable to the commerce of 
the Misaissippi, as it is to thatof the Adantic coast, and 
that the removal of the obstructions which endanger or im- 
pede its navigation is as fully embraced by it as the estab- 
lishment of light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, . 
your committee are also of the opinion that it extends to 
the removal of like obstructions in its great navigable trib- 
utaries, including such as have three or more States bound- 
ing on their navigable waters.” 


Thus the whole power claimed by the friends of 


these measures is conceded by this eminent states- 
man, of the school too of thestrictest construction. 


‘ For the slight exception he makes of such rivers 
| as run between two States only, or are confined 


to a single State, stands upon a construction most 
erroneous and inconsistent with the un- 
qualified grant of the power itself. — 

Sir, Silas Wright, the clear and logical reasoner, 
legislator, the greatest of our 
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wer, admits its existence in reference to such ; 


improvements aa are of a general or national char- 


acter, 
And he adds: 


“T make this distinction because my own observation 
has shown that application tor harbor improvements, at the 
public expense, are made and passed within distances of a 

fer miles, and at locations where, from the natural 
position of the lake coast, a good hu at either point 
would secure to the commerce of the lakes all the eonve- 
niece and safety of duplicate improvement. The river 
improvements constitute a much more difficult subject, and 
the connection of them with the lake harbors has often, to 
my knowledge, fatally prejudiced the former. 

‘+ There are applications for the improvement of rivers, 
about which, as a mutter of principle and constitutional 
power, I have no more doubt hen about the harbors upon 
the lakes or the Atlantic coast; and there are those which, 
in my judgment, come neither within the principle nor the 
constitutional power. 

* There has appeared to me te be one broad distinction 
between these cases, which has not always been regarded, 
but which, [ think, always should be. 
applications to protect and secure the safety of commerce 


pleas to denominate the apparent 
inequality of t 


ferent sections of the country. l hope gentlemen 


have examined this subject for themselves, and if . 
they have, they will see that there is no such in- | 
uality existing. None surely was intended. ; 


They will find, upon looking over these appropria- 


f 


i 


. tians, that for the Atlantic coast there is an amount ' 


of $530,000; for the northern lakes, $492,000; and `` 
for the western rivers and harbors, $458,000. `` 


Such a distribution, if tested by the only proper 


. criterion by which appropriations of a national 


It i i 
Kis between the- by the Government. 


Upou rivers where it exists, and is regularly carried on ia . 


deliance of the obstructions sought to be removed, and in 


character should be tried, the actual wants for the 


operations of the next fiscal year is eminently just | 


and proper. . s 
Again, in regard to the western rivers, in no case 
have we reduced the estimates sent to us from the 


Department for these rivers, but we have given ii 


them in every instance the full amount asked for 


have added to the appropriations for the western 


i rivers $125,000, which the Government did not 


the face of the dangers they place in its way, and those ap- | 


plications which ask for improvement of rivers that com- ' 


merce may be extended upon them where it is not. The | 


one clase appears to me to ask Congress to regulate and pro- 
tect commerce upon rivers where commerce in fact exists, 
ana te other to create it upon rivers where if does not er- 

Such, then, is the clear and well-defined line of 
policy adopted by the Fathers of the Constitution 
and the greatest statesmen of the present day—a 

licy which, while it distinctly repudiates the old 

eresy of a general system of internal improve- 
ment, meaning by that a system embracing ca- 
pals, roads, bridges, and aid to joint stock compa- 
nies—applies the legislative power to such im- 
provements of rivers and harbors as are ‘“‘ general, 
not local; national, not State.” A policy which 
refuses to administer to the cupidity ef specula- 
tion, or the rivalry of mere local interests, but 
meets the commerce of the whole country on the 
great highways of nations, and there extends to it 
as well protection from the perils of navigation in 
peace as the egis of its military and naval power 
in war. 

Sir, whatever fine-spun theories others may 
weave, to whatever hair-splitting they may resort, 
on this much-debated question, I am proud to stand 
on ground sanctioned by the official acts of Jeffer- 
eon, Madison, and Monroe, and fully endorsed 


and approved by Jackson, Calhoun, and Wright. | 


I plant myself on the Constitution as that sacred 
instrument was read, understood, and applied by 
them. Here I confidently await not only the ap- 
proving verdict of an intelligent and patriotic con- 
atituency, but of all who desire the full develop- 
ment of our national resources and the highest 
prosperity of our foreign and domestic commerce. 

Having expressed these views in relation to the 
constitutjonal question, 1 shall now address my- 
self to the considerations which have been urged 

ainst this bill. 


ask for, and for which they sent us no estimates 
until we called for them. We have recommended 
al amount required for opening the mouth of 


the Mississippi, for the benefit of the great trade 


- notonly of New Orleans, but of the upper country. 


I differ with the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Marsnatt] in his view of the character of this 
appropriation. 
of the Mississippi is as advantageous to the Up- 
per Mississippi, the Ohio, or the Missouri, as if 
it was given to these rivers specifically. No ap- 


` will see that it does amp 


We havegone further: We | 


erence to the location of the appropriations, and 
| he claimed that the committee had acted most un- 


|: fairly and unjustly towards the South. 


' He estimated that the planting States had not 
been fairly dealt by in making these appropria- 
tions. Sir, those States lie mainly on the Atlantic 
sea-board;'and if you will look at what we have 
given them in that quarter, you will find that it 

: amounts to $433,000; and if you add to that their 

proportion of interest in what has been given to 

the great rivers of the West, it makes the sum of 
$563,000, which is given to the planting States. 

Sir, no injustice of this kind was designed, and 

none has happened through any mistake or negli- 

gence of the committee. I am satisfied that this 
committee, on sxamining the details of the bill, 
e justice to every part of 

the country. 
We have also been referred to the important 
work recommended for the Delaware river, the 


‘| harbor of shelter on Reedy Island. This, and 
some other improvements on that river, stand 
j, upon different ground from any other. The piers 


The appropriation for the mouth ` 


ptopriation is more needed than that which opens . 


the mouth of the Mississippi, giving access to the 
foreign trade, and an outlet for the whole internal 
trade of the great valley. At the present time the 
mouth of the Mississippi is so clogged as almost 
to prevent navigation. There is not in this bill 
a single case which appeals more strongly to the 


House for the exercise of the constitutional power | 


to improve rivers than this very appropriation. | 


So deeply has it been felt by the people in that 
quarter, that they have come here in large num- 


, bers, id rade the mercantile and shipping in- 


terest of the city of New Orleans, and have laid 


before us statistical information, showing the most || 
alarming extent and injury of these obstructions, | 


The Senate, upon this representation, without 


in the Delaware were long ago ceded to the Gov- 
| ernment upon the implied understanding and agree- 
: ment that the Government would keep them in 
: repair, Among these works were the piers at 
- Port Penn. They lie on the west side of Reedy 
| Island, and greatly need repairs. 
The Department, however, believed that a better 
! work could be made on the east side of the island, 
and that too for a small increase of expenditure; 
and we recommend that object as one of great im- 
` portance to the commerce of the city of Philadelphia. 
I regretted the introduction of the substitute pro- 
[sir by the gentleman from North Carolina, 


Mr. Sranty,] which is the old bill of last session. 
warn gentlemen who are friends of judicious and 
proper appropriations of this character, against 

, adopting such a bill as that. Gentlemen who were 
in the last Congress know the character of that 
| bil. The committee had it before them. They 
went into an examination of its contents, and they ' 
found that a large number of appropriations were 


|| put in that bill without any estimates whatever 


{ 
1 


| 


|! from the proper Department, without any surveys, 


go that when you commenced the work you never 
could know where it would end, or what would 
be its utility. I will mention one item in the bill- 
which struck the Topographical Bureau as most 
extraordinary. It was an appropriation of $20,000 


_ waiting for the usual forms of business, passed a || to construct a breakwater at Nantucket, for which 


The gentleman from Kentucky . 


[Mr. M arsnaLL] complainsof the manner in which | 


these appropriations were proposed to be applied 
to the western rivers. He urged that the sum of 


$260,000 named for them all should have been |. 
the bill to the several ob- | 


divided and distributed b 
jects to which it was to be applied. I will say to 
the committee in reference to that point, that the 
manner of appropriation adopted in the bill was 
introduced as a matter of economy, and under the 
advice of and after full consultation with the To- 


pectaphical Bureau. Former appropriations have | 
ee 


n made to individual works. The custom has 
been to open an account with each work separ- 
ately, and in every case to procure for each of these 


distinct company of men to operate, and a distinct 
equipment of boats and mee necessary to 
carry on the operations. It has, however, been 
found, by experience, more economical for the 
Government to havea general appropriation, which 
would enable them to purchase one set of boats 
and implements in number and equipment sufficient 
for the work on all the rivers, and to operate upon 
them as the exigencies of the case might seem to 
require. Thus, the Topographical Bureau, under 


whose direction the whole force operating on these | 


|: gives access to the 


bill appropriating the sum of $75,000, and sent it 


' to us asking our concurrence in the measure. The 


| 


| there had been no survey or estimate; and when 
| the attention of the Bureau was called to the sub- 


committee, however, have placed it in this bill, | ject, they found that you might as well construct 
deeming it just to the pressing wants of other '; a breakwater on the broad expanse of the Atlantic 


parts of the country that this appropriation should 


‘ abide the action of the House upon the general : 


subject—for there are other points suffering for ‘ 


immediate appropriations. I might name the city 


of Boston, where the main channel to its harbor | 


has been for several years back filling up by the 


abrasion of the island lying near it, which is not : 


only blocking up that channel, but threatens se- 


rious injury to the whole commerce of that port. | 
Indeed, this will demand our action immediately | 


in a military point of view, if in no other. 

In the last Congress an appropriation was made 
of $15,000 for the purpose of protecting Great 
Brewster Island, in the harbor of Boston. If that 
island is washed away, (and it is now rapidl 
going,) it will fill up the only good channel which 
gi arge shipping of Boston, and 


| will deprive the harbor of that city of the protec- 


' tion o 


the forts and batteries we have erected 


i there to defend the commercial emporium of the 
. North. There are numerous instances of this 


character demanding the immediate action of Con- 


: olina where this Government has constructed a 


{ 
| 
| 
i 
' 
| 
| 


| fort on the Cape Fear river, and established piers. 

: Subsequently the falling down of the walls, and 

‘ the banks upon which they stood, have materially N 
e 


obstructed the navigation of that very valuab 
river—a river in which the great bulk of the com- 
merce of that enterprising State is now finding its 


| way to the ocean. There has been a committee 


here representing that interest, and urging imme- 


i: diate action upon it by this House, 


Allusion was made by the honorable gentleman 


1 


works upon the western waters a separate and |; gress. There is a case in the State of North Car- |; 


i York. 


| as to put it there; and its ultimate expense, instead 
of being computed by thousands, would absorb 
millions of dollars. There are other appropria- 
tions in that bill of a similar kind, and so numer- 
ous are they, and so ill-digested, and of such 
doubtful utility, that I should deeply regret to see 
it adopted. There are many votes in this House 
which will be given for the bill under consideration 
that, under no circumstances consistently with 
good policy and with the principles which we have 
adopted for our guidance on this subject, can be 


‘| ki for the bill introduced by the gentleman from 


orth Carolina. 

, _ Sir, reference has been made to my own State. 

- That State has a vast commercial interest—a large 
extent of lake and sea-coast and of river naviga- 
tion. A State having more than one fourth of the 
tonnage of the whole country, and collecting at 
its ports more than half of all the duties. paid into 
the Treasury. Now, instead of the appropriations 

‘for that State being increased as western and 

: southern spreepraron have been, thia bill con- 
tains upwards of $20,000 less than the estimates 

: sent tq us by the Department for the State of New 

l regret that the gentleman from Virginia 

: should have taken the course he has in holding up - 

to this committee a comparative view of the reve- - 

' nues of certain post offices in New York with cer- 

i tain others in Virginia, instead of comparing the 

| commercial returns of the two States. Anything 

_ connected with the commerce of my State, or the 

‘importance of the Hudson river, I shall at all. 
times be ready to meet, whenever gentlemen shall 

; invite the discussion. - 
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‘River and Harbor Bill-Mr. Eastman. 


debate, the principle upon. which this bill was 
framed. I insandi the very case of Oak Or- 


man has alluded, as an illustration of that princi- 
ple. We have made an appropriation fur that 
place, not with reference to its local com merce— 
we expressly repudiated that as-a criterion for ap- 
propriation—but with reference to the general 
commerce of the lake upon which it is situated, 
and for the purpose of providing for that general 
commerce a harbor of refuge. A better appropri- 
ation. ia not contained in. this bill. The fact was 
brought to the notice of the Committee on Com- 
merce, that a harbor of refuge was especially 
needed at that point during the storms which pre- 
vail upon the lake. We have not sought to make 
these appropriations for the purpose of building 
up towns at any particular points, but to make 
them where the general commerce of the country 
demanded. This same is true with regard to 
Dunkirk and Port Jefferson harbors in New York. 
The latter, on the northern shore of Long Island, 
is intended as a harbor of refuge, and is the only 
harbor of that kind upon a coast of one hundred 
and forty miles in extent, covered by a large eom- 
merce. noo : 
As to the Hudson, the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Meape,} and the gentleman from Illinois, 
(Mr. BısseLL,] yesterday seemed to consider it a 
amall river, of very little importance—altogether 
a trifling affair, compared with the western waters. 
Have these gentlemen reflected that. this is- the 
only outlet fora trade as large as that of which 
they so- continually boast, upon the . Mississippi: 
and ita tributaries, It is, like the mouth of the 
Mississippi, an outlet for that great chain of Med- 
iterranean seas, which stretches from Lake Onta- 
rio to Lake Superior, the natural avenue for the 
whole trade:of those lakes except the compara 
tively small amount which passes through the St. 
Lawrence. This trade comes down to the tide 
waters of the Hudson by the Erie canel and the 
several lines of railroad, and then finds its way to 


the great emporium of our commerce. The ofi- 


cial returns of last year show that produce to the 
amount af $54,000,000 came by: the: canals alone 
to-the tide waters of the Hudson, of- which three 
fourthe at least.came from the. Western States, 
and a great portion from Illinois itself. The as- 
cendiag trade will make nearly as much more;and: 


when you add the other trade upon the river, com- | 


ing by railroads and other ways, you will swell it 
up to the‘amount which gentlemen are claiming 


tated in my remarks at the apening of this || wish now to say to gentlemen on all sides that this | 
a jn Mh bill is the result of great deliberation on the part | 


‘| of the committee, and has arisen out of conces- ; 
chard creek.on Lake Ontario, to which the gentle- | sions and compromises of opinion, differing as ; 


i 


‘we did with regard to the extent to which we 

should proceed in this matter; and I hope for that 

` reason, if for no other, the House will be very 
reluctant to admit any additions to it. 

Sir, in conclusion, let us briefly survey the pres- 

ent position of our Republic, and see what it de- 


mands of us as wise and patriotic legislators. ` 


Qur country is rapidly advancing in her career of 

eatness. Compare its situation in 1838, when 
the last general appropriations for the rivers and 
harbors were made, with its present condition, and 
we areastonished at the progress we have made. 


No other nation has: achieved so much in the same | 


period. We have peaceably annexed one empire, 
settled the boundaries of another, and conquered 
a third. Our-commerce, which, fourteen years 
ago, was found in three grand divisions—that of 
the western rivers, the northwestern lakes, and the 


Atlantic coast—has crossed the isthmus, and now |' 


covers the shores of the western ocean. To our 
‘| two maritime fronts, the Atlantic and the Gulf, we 
' have added the Pacific. And there from a coast 
` of sixteen’ hundred. miles in extent, we look out 

upon the primeval habitations of ourrace—the seats 

of ancient empire—and the most inviting field 
_ ever opened to the moral or physical energies of 
|! man.: Nor is'the dominion thus gained a barren 
ii Sceptre. On the contrary, the precious metals 
| found in abundance in California have placed in 


| 
ti 
tI 


which, ere long, will transfer commercial ascend- 
| 


| ancy from Europe to “America, and will adjust in 
(| our great commercial emporium the balance-sheet 
| of the world. And can such a:nation be longer 
, held in the swaddling bands of its ‘infancy or the 
| leading strings of its childhood? No, sir. The 
enterprise of our country, always bold and rest= 

` less, 1s already, by the liberal aids of an improved 


science and the vast accessions of capital, driven `, 


onward almost with maddening sped: Nothin 
can arrest the progress of individuat effort in al 
the avenues of commerce. You may excite the 


apprehensions of the timid, the doubts of the wax |’ 


vering, or the opposition of the enemies of pro- 
gress, but all will be in vain. The mighty current. 
, OF events, as they are ordained, will, iù spite of 
: our resistance, bear us onward ahd: still onward 
to our destiny.” It is, then, the ‘part of wisdom, ` 
' of exalted patriotism, to grasp the helm of the ship 
of: state, and, with a strong and bold hand, guide 


i 


© out by those gentlemen who have s 


the. hands of this Republic a monetary power i 


for the Mississippi itself. Noris thismerely a New ' 
York appropriation.: Ht will open a way for vastly | 
more produce from Ohio, Indiana; Michigan} Ii- `: 
nois, and Wisconsin, than from New York. But ji 
it has been-denounced as extravagantly large, It) 
is $50,000; and it is only the fourth appropriation | 
the Government has made for the improvement of | 
the ae ie m commencement of the work |; 
in 1834. This is-the smallest appropriation that i 
ever passed this Houéé for that Dale by 1 si July 22, 1852. . : 
one half than those passed during the adminis- |! The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
tration:of General Jackson.. It is a case'of the; State of the Union, (Mr..Oung jn: the chair,) on the bill. 
most urgent necessity; so strong that the Legis. i. Making appropriation 
lature of the State at its last session appropriated; H8arbors—. gabon stab, 
$10,000.to be employed in affording: temporary i Mr. EASTMAN said: 
relief to the navigation, until the National Gov-: Mr.: Cuarman: If [had consul 
ernment should resume this important and truly `` feelings, I should not now tres 
national.work. © 00 ~ Sore css so") and ‘patience of the committee. 
With regard to the particular. case-upon which "| anything I may be able to. sa 
the gentleman from Virginia offered: his amend- ‘at this time, may: heve but lit 
ment for the James river, in which ‘the city of minds of the members of-th 
Richmond is principally interested, F-have already change the final :resalt, or 
explained te the committee the situation-in-which i vote.  -But-F feel called upo 
the committee were placed.: We would have rec- ii which I owe both to mysel 
ommended. an appropriation to a national:work ii ents, and which I cannot di 
in Virginia as, cheerfully as in any other part of :' derelict to them, and to the position which: T-oc- | 
the Union. But we had no memorial, no estimates |! cupy as their Representative, to put myself upon : 
for this work.- We heard nothing in relation'to it i! the record in favor of the proposition. now before | 
until the bill came up in this House for cdnsider- `| the-House in a more empha 
ation, when gentlemen arise and denounce the ‘| lent-vote would do. Hitherto I have not thought | 
Action of that committee for not inserting it in || it necessary or important, in view of my *inexpe: ` 
the bill, and-olaim that it should now be inserted | rience-in Congressional legislation, to: obtrudemy | 
eo estimates; without surveys, and without rive upon this House in-any other manner than ; 
pees ees ae y casting my vote either- in favor ra e 
_, Iam far from claiming for this bili anything |i the various aeasiies which the feat gene 
like perfectability. 1 stated before that the commit. l| upon, ` Bat this is a matter in which the whole | 
ie labored under great embarrasements in eng | West, and more especially my own State, and the | 
the bill, and the reason of those embarrassments. | || people in my own district, are deeply interested, 


it on its course by the chart of the Constitution: 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


SPEECH. OF. HON. B. C..EASTMAN, 
OF WISCONSIN, i 
Ix tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, `; 


ted my personal | 
pass upon the time 

-I am-aware that : 
y-apon this subject, | 


is House, and will not | 


n ‘by a sense of duty 
f and to my constitu. : 
sregard withdut being | 


: 


6,for the improvement of Rivers and || 


tle influence upon the |! 


even control ‘a single ' 


and I therefore desire to give some reasons 
think it is due to the West to pass this bill. 

{n stating my views for the consideration of the 

| committee, I shall not follow the course marked 
poken upon 
the subject heretofore. J shall not argue at any 
reat length the power of Congress, under the 
onstitution, to pass this bill, or bills of this char- 
acter. 1 take it for granted, and start upon: that 
basis, that we have the power and the constitu- 
tional right so to do. 

Tam aware, sir, that this is a question which 
has engaged the attention of the most eminent and 
learned statesmen of both the great political par- 
ties of the nation, and that this ground has been 
made the battle-field of many a hard-fought polit- 
ical campaign, wherein have been engaged some 
of the ablest men that America or any other coun- 
try has ever produced. ` And so fiercely contested 

_ have been some of these engagements, and with 
such various success, that they have called forth 
the most brilliant efforts of these men. 

Various grounds have been assumed in these 
contests, and inthe heat of the struggle: for the 
mastery, each party may have assumed grounds, 
which, in their cooler moments, they would will- 
ingly admit were untenable, and occupied only as 
outposts which they could surrender without 
yielding anyimportant thing for which they really 
, contended. One party may have been as wrong, . 
|, and erred as far, in denying the right of Congress 

under the Constitution to appropriate money for 
| the improvement of rivers, partly navigable or nav- 
igable at certain stages of water only, and for the 
protection of our commerce on the great inland 
seas, as another party was in contending that Con-. 
gress had the constitutional right to appropriate 
money for the construction of roads and canals, 
' or for the construction of works merely sectional 
or local in their character. : à 

Thomas Jefferson, in his sixth annual message ` 
to thë two' Houses of Congress, under date of 
December 2, 1806, uses the following language in ` 
reference to the disposition of the surplus revenue: : 


“To what other objects shall these surpluses be appro: ' 
; priated, and the whole surplus of impost, after the entire . 
diecharge of-the publie debt, and during those intervats:. 
when the purposes of war shall not call. for.them ?. Shall, 
we suppress the impost, and give that advantage to foreign ` 
over domestic manufactories? On a few articles of more 
general and necessary use the suppression, in due season, 
will doubtless be tight; but the great mass.of the articles. 
on which impost is paid are foreign luxuries, purchased by, 
those only who are rich enough to afford themselves the 
use of them. Their patriotism would certainly prefer its 
continuance and application to the great. purposes of the 
public education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other ob- , 
' jects of public improvement as may be thought proper to 
add to the constitutional enumerations of Federa powers. 
By these operations, new channels of communication will 
i be opened between the States, the lines of separation will : 
disappear, their interests will be identified, and their union 
cemented by new and indissoluble ties. ?? 
Mr. Jefferson then adds: X f 
€ T suppose an amendment to the Constitution, by con-, - 
sent of the States, to be necessary; because the objects 
now recommended are not among those enumerated in the 
Constitution, and to which it permits the public money to ‘ 
be applied” ` -> Giada IETA nen S 
| This is the first allusio 
| any 


1 
| 


| 


n which was made by: 
person occupying the chair ‘of Chief Magis- 


«| trate of the nation to thé subject of applying a: 


i portion of our surptus‘revenue to ‘‘ objects of im-' 
i poread and it is clear-to my mind that Mr: 
: Jefferson did not undertake to give any'firmly- 
| founded opinion on the subject, from t- language’. 
| ay $ : 
he makes use of. -The objects enum.’ ied by him 
are not ail of them, according to the reed of the | 
present day; esteemed and admitted to be suchi 
national objeets as are within the control of Con-' 
` gress in this respect. He oe 
It is admitted I think by all men who have: 
formed any opinion on this subject, that the pro- 
vision of the Constitution under which the‘objects © 
named in this bill are allowed, is that which says” 
that Congress shall have power “ to regulate com- ° 
ign nations, and among the severat* 


tic manner than'‘a si- | merce with foreign 
States, and with-Indian tribes.” 

It certainly was not then, and it' has not since,” 
been denied, that appropriations for the protection ' 
of our commerce on the Atlantic coast could be” 
constitutionally made by Congress. Büt these’ 
objects were not named by Mr. Jefferson; nor was ` 
it necessary that he should name them to indicate’ 
his opinion on the subjeet; for at the first session ` 
of Congress under the new Cofistitution, Congress 
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pie piers, should be kept in repair, rebuilt, and 
u 


character, as it had to take the control which it 
did by the law then passed. This power has 
never been denied, that I can find, from that time 
to this. So far, then, as our lake harbors are 
concerned, the most skeptical cannot, except it be 
on the ground of expediency, refuse his vote in 
favor of this measure. If, however, he can stand 
calmly by, and as one of the Representatives of 
the people, reflecting the opinions and wishes of 


a hundred thousand members of this Confederacy, | 


and acting for tnem, and see millions of the treas- 


ure of those by whose industry anc enterprise the | 
Government is supported, destroyed, absolutely ` 


annihilated, and see also hundreds and thousands 
of the lives of these men sacrificed for lack of 
suitable shelter for vessels, when the storms of 
heaven descend—if humanity has no voice loud 
enough to penetrate his heavy ear—if there is no 
pitying throb in his flinty bosom, then I am forced 
to say, let him alone, he is ‘‘ joined to his idols.” 

It is worthy of remark, that at the time Mr. 
Jefferson made these suggestions, Louisiana, em- 
bracing the mouth of the Mississippi river, had 
not been three years the property of the United 
States, it having been purchased from France as 
late as the spring of 1803. As yet, the whole 
commerce of that noble river was inconsiderable. 
The settlements upon either bank, from the Balize 
to Saint Anthony, were exceedingly sparse, includ- 
ing only a few French villages whose commerce 
was limited to a small fur trade with the tribes of In- 
dians, and carried on in canoes and pirogues, with 
an occasional broad-horn from the Ohio river. 
Fulton and Fitch and Stevens had not yet pro- 
jected the use of steam power to propel vessels, for 


at was not until some time after this period that | 


the former of these named persons was, by a vote 
of the majority of the members of this branch of 
Congreas, refused the use of the hall of the House 


of Representatives in which to state his views |: 


upon the discovery he had made, and elucidate to | 
the world the practicability of employing steam as _ 


a motive power—he being look 


upon by a ma- | 


jority of our wise men of that day as a visionary , 


fanatic. 
Jefferson’s farseeing sagacity and wisdom,—and 
no man’s vision was clearer in this respect than 
his,—that he did not then hope or expect to see 
the mighty river of the West bearing upon its 
broad nosom her thousands of huge vessels laden 


to their utmost capacity with the products of the | 


shores which have been made fat with its yearly 


inundations—stemming its rushing current with a `- 


power and velocity unequaled by the swiftest ship 
on the ocean. The immense commerce which is 
now carried on through this national channel, 


coming from all the States which are washed by | 


its waters and its thousands of tributaries, was 


not then dreamed of in the dim future, and as yet |: 


no appropriations were needed in this quarter. 
The rivers, then,which he mentioned in the message 
to which I have alluded, could not have included 
the Mississippi; and it will not be irreverent, I 
trust, in me to say, that the improvements since 


made, and the exigencies of the present day, may |: 


not have called forth from him such an examina- 


tion of this subject as, had he lived at this time, | 


he would have given it. 

„Mr. Jefferson again alludes to this subject in 
his eighth annual message, under date of Novem- 
ber 8, 1808. He says: 


“ The probable accumulation of the surpluses of revenue 
beyond what can be applied to the payme:.t of the public 
debt, whenever the freedom and salety of our cominerce 
shall be restored, merits the consideration of Congress. 
Bball it lie unproductive in the public vaults? Shall the 
revenue be reduced? or shall it not rather be appropriated 
to the improvements of roads, rivers, canais, education, 
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Ít is fair to presume, that with all of Mr. . 
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Here, then, is a direct recommendation of the 
objects above-named, or some one of them. If 
he had been of the opimon that the power to ap- 
propriate money for these objects was not in Con- 
gress—if he had entertained no doubts upon the 
subject, why does he state the proposition in the 
alternative, and not content himself with what he 
had already said in relation to it in his former 
message? Why does he recommend an applica- 
ton of a part of this surplus to the objects named 
“under the power which Congress may already 
possess,’’ if he had been of the opinion that Con- 
gress did not possess the power to appropriate 
any of these moneys to the objects enumerated by 
him, or some of them? 

But this question seems to have been definitely 


settled during the first presidential term of Gen- . 


eral Jackson’s administration; and the doctrine 
now held to be catholic upon this subject may be 
stated in that eminent statesman’s own words. In 


his annual message to Congress on the 2d day of. 


December, 1834, he says: 

“¢ There is another class of appropriations for what may 
be called without impropriety internal improvements, which 
have always been regarded as standing upon different 
grounds from those to which [I have referred. J allude to 
such as have for their object the improvement of our har- 
bors, the removal of partial and temporary obstructions in 
our navigable rivers, for the facility and security of our for- 
eigu commerce. 

* As a natural consequence of the increase and extension 
of our foreign commerce, ports of entry and delivery have 
been multiplied and estanlished, not only on our sea board 
but in the interior of the country, upon our lakes and navi- 
gable rivers. The convenience aud satety of this com- 
merce have Jed to the gradual extension of these expend- 
itures, to the erection of light houses, the placing, planting, 
and siuking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the re- 
moval of partial and temporary obstructions of our navi- 
gable rivers, and the harbors upon our great lakes as well as 
upon our sea board. 

*¢ Although I expressed to Congress my apprehension 
that these expenditures have sometimes heen extravagant 
and disproportionate to the advautages to be derived trom 
them, I have not felt it to be my duty to refuse my assent 
to bills containing them, and have contented myself to fol- 
low in this respect in the fuutsteps of all my predecessors. ”? 


Now, I suppose no reasonable man will contend 
that commerce is only foreign so long as it is car- 


| 


n against the other upon it, 


air, which it would be impertinent in the customers 
to imitate. But those days are now only known 
in history. The jobbers or middle-men have nearly 
disappeared, and now we have our own importers, 
who can, with the present facilities, better afford 
to go to Europe for their supplies, than to pay the 


. profit demanded by the eastern importer, or than 


they could once have gone to New York or Bos- 
ton. They blend business with pleasure, and 


_ while they order their yearly or semi-yearly sup- 
: ply of merchandise, they make a tour of observa- 


tion, and by the liberal educations they have re- 
ceived, are fully competent to appreciate what they 


, See that is interesting and has become noted in 
‘history. 


4 


ried on by means of shipping which has crossed - 
the ocean, or which is only carried on upon salt | 


water. General Jackson contended for no such 
i doctrine. He established a rule by which he was 
: governed, but at the same time he did not pretend 
to say that this rule was the line of demarkation 
between what was, in his opinion, constitutional 
and what was unconstitutional, but merely as a 
rule convenient for him at that time, and by which 
he would be governed. Referring to this rule he 
' says: 

** Sensible, however, from experience and observation, of 
the great abuses to which the unrestricted exercise of this 
authority by Congreas was exposed, £ have prescribed a 
limitation for the government of my own conduct, by which 


i 
| 
| expenditures of this character are confined to places below - 


the ports of entry or delivery established by law. I am 
very sensible that this restriction ia not as satisfactory as 


I can see no difference, therefore, whether the 
vessels which float this commerce across the 
ocean breaks bulk before thedutiable goods reach 
the warehouse of the importer, or whether they 
do not. The imposts come out of the pockets and 
are paid by the western man, and are finally borne 
by the consumer in the interior on the banks of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, 

At one time this question assumed something 
like a political form, and one party was arrayed 
But it was always un- 
fairly done. The party calling itself the Whig 
party, it is true, claimed a greater latitude in the 
construction of this constitutional power than the 
Democratic party did, and it atthe same time held 
out to the country that the Democratic party de- 
nied all power under the Constitution to make any 
appropriation for any purpose whatsoever in the 
way of what is called internal improvements. 
Such an issue is as unjust as it is untrue, and it 
cannot be forced upon us at this time. 

It has always been the policy of the Whigs to 
load down any and all bilis of this nature with 
amendments in the way of appropriations for ob- 
jects purely sectional, and not of a national or 
general character, with a view of rendering it ob- 
noxious to the President, and thus compel him to 
veto it, or to take the disagreeable alternative of 
approving of a bill palpably wrong, and which 
would be a discrace not only to the Democratic 
pany; but to all parties engaged in its passage. 
his course has been aided by the anxiety which 


' every person has more or Jess to procure from the 


public Treasury appropriations fur his particular 
neighborhood, even at the expense of doing what, 
under other circumstances, he would shrink from 
as beyond the power of Congrees todo. I say, 
therefore, that the issue which is attempted to be 
forced upon the Democratic party at this time is 
not a political issue, and I invoke the aid of every 
Democrat to stand by this bill as it is, and prove 


: to the country that, for proper national objects, 


. we are always, when the Treasury will admit of 


could be desired, and that mach embarrassment may be | 
caused to the Executive Department in its execution, by : 
appropriations, for remote and not well-understood objects. ` 


may properly derive from other sources, have supplied me 
i with a better, I shall continue to apply my best exertions to 
; a faithful application of the rule upon which it is founded.” 


i However proper this rule or limit might have 


i; twenty years since—and that it was proper I do not 


| of steam, which it was thought within a few years | 


i 
i 
i 
i 
1 


pretend to deny—yet a new system of things has 


' and almost impracticable. 
Since tne ports of Europe—through the agency 


could not be successfully applied to ocean or trans- 
atlantic navigation—have been brought nearer to 
; our Atlantic cities than some ports of our own 


| country, the whole system of trade and importa- | 
ih, dere fy 
; tions has been changed. Formerly we had our : 
| importers, our jobbers, and our rétailers, in regular | 

! gradations of rank, and the former held himself as `: 


| high above the latter as the dukes of old did above 
j the baronet, or as the knight above the squire. In 
: those days our merchants and traders of St. Louis, 
| Galena, Cincinnati, and Chicago made their pur- 
| chases at some of the Atlantic cities, and paid 

tribute to the merchant princes who held the mo- 


But as ueither my own reflections, nor the lights which I , 


been at the time it was established, now nearly :: 
' assent to such a bill; and I shall be slow to con- 


the expenditure, ready to make liberal and just 
appropriations for the purposes named in this bill. 
We have been accustomed to look upon An- 


_ drew Jackson’s Democracy as pure as that of any 


other man, and Í think I have proved by the quo- 
tation I have made from his message, that he rec- 
ognizes this right. 

I may be told that our candidate for the Presi- 
dency is opposed, upon principle, to this doctrine, 
and that he will veto any bill that Congress may 
pass, of this character. I am aware that such is 
the talk of all the Whig newspapers of the West. 


, But I have yet to see any evidence that his senti- 


ments are such as would compel him to refuse hia 


‘ demn him upon an accusation coming from the 


| grown up which renders its application partial : 


quarter in which this charge originated. To 
me it is no proof that because a member of this 
House votes against a particular bill, containing 
many different items and objects, that he would 
therefore, if he was acting in the capacity of 
Chief Magistrate, veto that bill. He might vote 
against it on the ground of expediency, or because 
he did not think the state of the Treasury admit- 
ted of such an expenditure of money; and he 
might have no constitutional scruples upon the 
subject at all. 

To settle this matter, I would ask any one of 
those persons, who are so ready to charge upon 
Mr. Pierce bitter hostility to river and harbor ap- 
propriations, whether they believe that Mr. CLAY, 
or Mr. Maneum, or Mr. Unperwoop, would 
have vetoed the bill, which they, as well as Mr. 


nopoly of imports, and who alone had a traveled |; Pierce, voted against? Assuredly they would not. 
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River and Harbor Bill—Mr. Eastman. 
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Then why is Mr. Pierce judged by a di 
rule than that by which others are judged ? 
equal. us 
We know, from the opinions often expressed : 


flerent | tated that every encouragement should have been 
Their || held out to this hardy and adventurous class of 
offense is the same, and their judgments should be |! persons, and that the most favorable terms should 


: have been offered them in their uncertain and haz- 
i ardous undertaking. That whole country was 


and votes given upon other measures of this kind, , then a wilderness, almost totally unknown to the 


that these gentlemen whom I have named, as voting 
with Mr. Pierce, were in favor of the doctrine of 
internal improvements. Now, what right have 
gentlemen to judge one man and condemn him 
for doing that which itis no crime for another 
tocommit? Mr. Pierce had, 1 doubt not, reasons 
which satisfied him that he ought not to go for that 
bill; those reasons were sufficient to control him, 
and they may have been precisely the same rea- 
sons which prompted Mr. Cray, Mr. Maneum, 


and Mr. Unperwoop, to vote against the bill. 


Iam as warm an advocate for river and . harbor 
improvements as any man can be. [ have, in 
common with every citizen of the West, suffered 
for the want of them. I have been taxed annu- 


ally a large percentage in the shape of high freights ` 


and insurances upon the merchandise I have con- 


sumed, and I am also a Democrat, whose devotion | 


to the party has ever been true and unquestioned, 
and I say, unhesitatingly, that I do not fear the 
action of Mr. Pierce upon this subject. He was 
taught his Democracy in the school of Andrew 
Jackson, and the lessons he then learned from that 
old Roman in the days that tried men’s souls will 
not be easily forgotten. 


If I doubted him; if I was not well convinced | 


that he would give his approval to a fair bill for 


these objects; yet, with all my fidelity to party, | 


and with all my admiration for the man and my 
repugnance to his opponent, I should be strongly 
tempted to throw into the opposite scale whatever 


of influence I could wield in the present political | 


campaign. I should consider myself fighting 
against the interests of my own State, and of my 
constituents, if I should take a different ground. 


But, I repeat, I have carefully examined the whole |! 
progress of the attacks made upon Mr. Pierce in i| 


relation to this subject, and I find nothing which 


has at all shaken my confidence in him as a man | 
who will, when the time comes, do ample justice 


to the interests of the West. 


I will take occasion here to say, that although | 


I am strongly in favor of appropriations for the 


improvement of our harbors upon the lakes, and i! first ten pounds) of every hundred produced by said mining | 


the removal of obstructions to the navigation of ` 


the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, yet I would 
not vote for a bill which embraced large appro- 
priations for objects not national in their charac- 
ter, but which were local, or put in merely to be 
carried by those which are national. 

In examining the matter touching the interests 
of the West in this particular, I am strongly im- 
pressed with the great inequality with which ap- 
propriations have been made to protect our com- 
merce. While millions have been voted with a 
freedom unknown to almost any other country, 
for the building up of the cities of the East, in the 
way of erecting mints, custom-houses, ware- 
houses, dry-docks, floating-docks, buoys, bea- 
cons, breakwaters, and light-houses, it has been 
with the utmost difficulty that afew thousand dol- 
lars have been doled out for the benefit of the 


West, which, in a few more years, will scorn to : 
beg and take such an pala einn as a favor, but ` 


will, in its strength, demand it as her right in a lan- 


guage which will command a ready and favorable `` 
response, such sums as will place her on an equal- | 


ity with the more favored portions of the Union. 
Itis a truth, as remarkable as it is unjust, that 
what of sucgess the West has met with has been 


obtained, not with the fostering care of the Gov- ' 


ernment, no 


encouragement extended to it in 
herutmost n 


and not because it has been treated 


me 


as a favorite child, but in spite of the system that `` 
has been pursued towards it by what may well be `: 


termed its mother-in-law. 

A few instances of oppression on the part of the 

overnment towards these infant settlements in 
the West, which have happened in my own State, 
will show some of the grounds of complaint which 
I have adverted to, 

Soon after the discovery of the lead mines in 
Hlinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, had. become gen- 
erally known, hundreds of persons flocked into 
that country to avail themselves of the benefit of 
that discovery. Sound policy would have dic- 


white man, undescribed upon the maps even, in 
any other manner than by the almost fabulous 
name of ** Northwestern Territory.” Into this 
wilderness, where hostile tribes of Indians held 
their bloody sway, these pioneers in civilization, 
; without any of the conveniences for traveling 
known at the present day, but in their canoes and 
upon their pack-horses, they penetrated this un- 
; known country to open it up to future commerce, 
and render it habitable for those who should come 
after them. Did the Government encourage them 
. in their enterprise? Did it, as good policy or even 
strict and even-handed justice dictated, offer a 


| bounty upon what they should produce? And did ' 


‘it protect them in their homes, and in their prop- 
erty? Far from it. I have been at some trouble 
' to collect statistics upon this subject, which it 
i; would afford me great pleasure to read in detail; 
| but l have not time within the limits of my hour, 
| and must content myself with the following ex- 
1) tract: 

“The first law authorizing the leasing of the lead mines 
was passed March 3, 1807. The superintendence of them 
‘, with the books, papers, &c., was transferred from the office 
| of the Secretary of the Treasury to that of the Secretary of 
War, on the 29th day of November, 1821. 

£t On the 15th day of June, 1822, proposals for leasing the 
mines were invited, by advertisement in several of the 
western newspapers. The conditions upon which these 
leases were granted, were as follows: 


company, not to exceed three hundred and twenty acres. 

“2d. The duration of a lease to be three years. 

‘¢ 3d. The lessee to commence mining and (ifthere should 
, be wood on the premises) manufacturing lead upon the 
‘| Tand within two (at first it was nine) months after the date 
|i of the lease, and to continue such mining and manufactur- 
ing with a force which was at no time to be Jess than twen- 
ty men, weather and season permitting, without cessation 
or intermission. Ifthe lessee failed to have twenty laborers 
in his employ,—he was to permit any miner to go upon the 
same tract and work, provided he delivered to the lessee all 
the ore he raised, on the lessee securing to him the usual 
i quantity of lead (or ore equivalent) for each hundred 
pounds of ore; and the lessee admitting his tract to be so 


occupied, was to be considered as keeping twenty men in | 


his employ. 
‘Ath. The lessee at the end of every month was required 
to pay to the superintendent of the mines six pounds (at 


; or manufacturing operations, in clean, pure lead, as rent 

! for the use of the United States, and to deposit the same 

| in a storehouse near Fever river, to be designated by the 

|; Superintendent, free of expense to the United States. ‘This 
condition was subject to the revocation of the Government 
upon giving three months’ previous notice; at which time 
it was optional with the lessee to accept or refuse the new 

; terms. Upon his refusal to accept, the lease to cease and 
terminate. 

“Sth. The lessee agreed at his own cost and expense to 
make all necessary preparation and improvement for the 
; prosecution and fulfillment of his part of the contract; for 
| which purpose he was allowed the use of all the stone, 
: wood, and water that might be found on the premises, to be 
i| used without waste or extravagance. 

“6th. The lessee was to keep a book or books, in which 
; he was to keep a true and faithful account of: all the min- 
eral and lead which he raised, purchased, or manufactured; 


;! tion of the superintendent. And the lessee was further 
ii required to furnish the superintendent with a monthly ab- 
stract or return of such mining or manufacturing operations 
which the superintendent might require, to be verified by 
oath or affirmation. : 
‘* 7th, The lessee was prohibited from disposing of or sub- 
l Jeasing the tract to any person, and from removing or per- 
mitting to be removed any part or the whole of the mineral 
from the mines or the place of manufacture without the 
consent of the superintendent, until all arrearages of rent 
> had been settled and paid. 

“8th. The lessee agreed not to permit any miner or la- 
: borer to commence working in his mines until he had 
signed the regulations. 

“9th. On the failure of the lessee to carry any of these 
conditions into effect, the superintendent was authorized to 
declare the lease forfeited, and take possession of the lands 
and all the improvements made by the lessee.” 


: Here we find that these miners had the gracious 
_, Permission of Government to work upon lands 
į which it did not own, but which belonged to the 
. Indians, on condition that they should work con- 
|| tantly, weather and season permitting, without 
į Cessation or intermission, paying to the Govern- 
, Ment first one tenth, and afterwards one sixth of 
i| all the mineral or ore they dug in the form of good 

i Clean lead, delivered at the Government ware- 

| house in Galena, as rent; thus becoming tenants to 

| the Government, which thereby assumed for itself 
i the character of landlord, with its retinue of stew- 


: 
j ards, agents, surveyors, and servants, supported 


Ist. The quantity of land granted to an individual or i 


which book or books were to be always open to the inspec- | 


| by a military force, to carry into effect its orders 

and keep in awe these bondmen, while they, the 
i lessees, had not the poor right to take and use 
. * wood, stone, and water,” without being restricted 
: in the terms of the lease and regulations, “ without 
: waste and extravagance ”’ 

This was the inducement held out by a great 
and powerful Government to such as would peril 
their lives and forego the security and comforts of 
a home to develop the resources of the mines. 
We hear much of the despotism of Russia and 

: other monarchies in Europe, but I question whether 
: in any of these countries a parallel can be found 
to these regulations established by this free Gov- 
` ernment for the government of these miners. They 
could not take from the forests of the mighty West 
; such timber as they might think their necessi- 
ties demanded to keep themselves warm, and with 
which to build their rude cabins, or even to take 
, from the running stream water to drink and keep 
! themselves clean, without being under the sur- 
: veillance of an agent, backed by an armed guard, 
to prevent them from using these things without 
| waste and extravagance; and if the lead agent 
| should happen to differ in opinion as to the quan- 
! tity of wood, and stone, or water that was neces- 
| sary, he might cancel the lease or revoke the per- 
‘mit, and the unfortunate miner would lose the 
‘benefit of the labor and suffering of years. And 
even at this day, when it would not be unreason- 
|, able to suppose that some of the liberal spirit of 
the age would be infused into the narrowest and 
! most contracted mind, we see honorable gentle- 
men upon this floor opposing bitterly the passage 
| of a bill granting the right of way through the 
. public lands and the use of timber, stone, and 
earth with which to construct railroads and 
plank roads. 

As a proof that it is not upon principle that 
these gentlemen vote against our Western railroad 
bills and other grants for the benefit of the West, 
one has only to examine the vote upon the bill 
recently passed by this House, which was re- 

orted by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Bamir A more magnificent scheme to plun- 
der the West for the benefit of the East, was 
i never conceived; and yet we find that the scruples 
of gentlemen must disappear the moment their own 
States are to be benefitted by the division which 
i they claim, is just, but by which they receive the 
lion’s share. 

It will be observed, that no man could have more 
| than nine or ten acres of land, and, by a subse- 
‘ quent regulation, this was to be the limit; and he 

could not even fence and cultivate any part of this’ 

or any other land whereon to cultivate a ‘truck 
patch;”’ and as no land was or could be leased for 
; farming purposes, all the articles of food were pur- 
; chased from abroad at enormous, and, in some 
cases, ruinous prices. I am informed by credible 
persons, who were among that early band of pio- 
neers, that it was not unfrequently the case that as 
many as three thousand pounds of lead ore, which 
at present prices would be worth not less than 
| eighty dollars, was frequently paid for one barrel 
| of eal and four thousand pounds for a barrel of 
| pork. 
j When the land in that country was brought into 
! market in 1834, these mineral lands—that is, such 
| landsas had been reported to the Land Office as min- 
eral land, and upon the plats of the public surveys 
of which lead mines or diggings were indicated— 
| were reserved from sale. Many of them had been 
; before that time settled upon and improved; and 
' as it is the common lot of all persons to have ene- 
_mies, it was only necessary to report to the lead 
_ agent that a certain tract was ‘‘ mineral land,” and 
| it was withheld from sale; or, if it had been en- 
, tered even in good faith, the patents were withheld 
‘ under the pretense that a fraud had been committed 
i against the Government in the entry of the land; 
‘and it was not until 1846 that these difficulties 
' were finally settled by a special act of Congress 
| providing for the sale of all of these lands which 
! had been reserved from sale. 
Some excuse might be offered by the Govern- 
; ment for this course, if any considerable revenue 
| had been derived from this leasing system, but so 
| far was this from the truth, the system was a 
| charge upon the Treasury; and the only persons 
ij who grew rich were the agents, who had fat sal- 


| 
| 
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country. 

Since then, and within a few years, Congress 
has, in a few instances, made al! the reparation in 
its power forthe injustice which has been done to 
some of the more weaithy of the miners and 
smelters, and has, by an appropriation, refunded 
the money which was unjustly and illegally ex- 
torted from them; but hundreds of the poorest of 
these men yet remain the creditors of the Gov- 
ernment for the amounts they severally paid; and 
there is now before one of the committees of this 
House, a large petition, praying that a general 
bill may be passed to refund to all persons what- 
ever sums they were compelled to pay as rent-lend 
while the title to the lands was in the Indians. 

In the year 1836, this system had become so 
odious to the people, and the oppression which it 
had caused had become so apparent, that it was 
suffered to fall into decay, and nothing more was 
heard of leases or permits, or of rents or lead 
agents until 1841. But now a new Administration 
came into power, and the clamor for office was so 
loud and constant, that everything in the form of 
Government-pap was seized upon with an avidity 
never before Known in the history of party. No 
one dreamed that this office of lead agent, which 
had become obsolete, would ever be dragged from 
its musty resting-place, and made to grace the 
person or replenish the pockets of any other man; 
but the people know not the means by which the 
are oppressed. [Tere wasa partisan to be rewarded. 
He had made himself heard in singing the cam- 
paign songs in 1840, and was suffering the tor- 
ments of an unquenchable thirst, which a length- 
ened debauch upon hard-cider and mean whisky 
had produced, and he would not be silent until he 
was provided for. 
indemnified for the violence he had done his con- 
science; and that his clamor might be stilled, this 
office was refurbished and bestowed upon him; in 
other words, he had power to make all the mone 
he could out of the miners of the Northwest. I will 
not give in detail the scenes which were again 
enacted under the official garb of lead agent, but 
will merely say that the people set themselves to 
work in this matter, and, in 1846, Congress passed 
a bill which did away with the odious leasing sys- 
tem, and the mineral lands were sold. But Before 
this was done, and during the Whig Administra- | 
tion, which was the result of the election of 1840, | 
nearly a hundred of our oldest and most worthy | 
citizens were harassed with suits, and even a | 
special attorney, at great expense to the Govern- 


ment, was employed, and ‘come down special”? ;; 


to prosecute the suits which were brought to vacate ; 
the entry of land, under the allegation that they 
had practiced a fraud upon the Government. 

After these difficulties had been settled, it was 
hoped by our western citizens that this experi- ' 
ment to obtain a revenue, or, rather, of rewarding 
party favorites by a system of plundering the peo- 

le, would cease, and that no new attempt would 
be made to oppress the pioneer. But they knew 
little of the rapacity of those who are invested with 
a little brief authority; for no sooner was the pres- 
ent Administration well settled, and the wheels 
setin motion, than another cause of complaint has 
transpired on our northwestern frontier. : 

Upon the rivers which are tributary to the Mis- 
sissippi, and also upon those which empty them- 
selves into Lake Michigan, there are interminable 
forests of pine, sufficient to supply all the wants 
of the citizens in the country, from which this sup- » 
ply can be drawn for all time tocome. A few 
years since, and that whole country was unknown 
to the white man. The planter and farmer of Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Iowa, had exhausted the lim- 
ited supply of timber which the groves upon the 
streams in the prairie lands had afforded, and the 
demand for pine timber with which to fence their 
farms and build their houses, called into activity 
a class of persons who fear no danger, and 
whose courage and enterprise are equal to any 
emergency. At great risk,and with intense labor, 
these lumbermen—some of whom had been reared 
in the frontiers of New York and Maine, while 
others had been scouts in the settlement of the 
West—penetrated this forest, and erected mills 
upon the Menomonee, the Black, Chippewa, Wis- | 
consin, and Saint Croix rivers, and thus they | 
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upon thë Mississippi, with lumber, and opened a 
market for the corn, flour, pork, beef, and cattle 
of the farmers, which they took in exchange. By 


this internal and domestic commerce two objects | 


were effected, both highly advantageous to the in- ` 


terests of the Federal Government. Without lum- 
ber with which to erect houses and make fences, 
the vast prairies of the lower country could not be 
settled and farmed profitably, or with success; and 
there were no supplies from which to draw this 
necessary article, but from the forests of the North. 
With this supply, and by the demand created for 
the crops of the Southern planter and farmer, 


the Government found a ready market for the ` 
lands which would otherwise have been unsold for | 


years to come. The demand for lumber enlisted 
the enterprise of a worthy and industrious class of 


men, but for whom this upper country would now , 


have been totally unsettled and unknown, which 
is now as flourishing as any other country in the 


West. As this trade increased the demand for .. 


supplies increased, and the result is, that instead 
of lumbering being the only business carried on 
in this portion of the country, the country is now, 
and has been for years past, rapidly increasing in 
population, and agriculture is flourishing there in 


a manner unknown to some of the better portions » 


of the West. 

All this has been brought about by the timber 
trade, and thesales of the public landsin this portion 
of the country is prenter now than in any other. 
The true policy of the Government would be, for 
the present, certainly, to leave this enterprising 
class of citizens to use a portion of the timber of 
the public lands without stint, as a sort of bounty 
for the hardships they have undergone in piloting 
the way to this country. But very far from this is 
the fact; for the whole power of the country, in 
the shape of the United. States marshals and a 
whole posse of deputies and timber agents, ap- 
pointed by the President, without the least author- 
ity of law, have been let loose upon this devoted 
class of our citizens, and they have been harassed 
almost beyond endurance with pretended seizures 


and suits, prosecutions and indictments, until they . 


have been driven almost to the desperation of an 
' open revolt against their persecutors. 


It cannot be for the purposes of revenue that . 


these measures are taken against these persons, 
for I am well assured that not a dollar has been de- 


rived from this system to the Treasury, The, 


: courts are obliged, when these cases are brought 
before them, to inflict the punishment prescribed b 
law, and while the Government receives in eac 
prosecution from one dollar to ten dollars fine, the 


. costs, which always fall upon the accused, seldom 


amount to less than two or three hundred dollars 
in witness fees, marshal’s fees, attorneys’ fees, 
and clerks’ fees. It was once a comman mode of 
rewarding a favorite in England to grant him a 
monopoly, which the patentee farmed out, and 
for which he received immense annual revenues 
at the expense of the people. And it would seem 


that the rulers of the present day in this country | 


this example in history. If the lands 


profit b 
es this timber is alleged to be cut was in 


from w 


market, and could be purchased by the lumber | 


men, there would be more reason for these prose- 
cutions; but they have not yet been offered for 
sale, and some of them are not yet surveyed. 

In Oregon the Government have pursued the 
most liberal policy towards the emigrants; every 
man who is the head ofa family becoming the owner 
of six hundred and forty acres of land the mo- 
ment he sets foot in the Territory, and every single 
man having three hundred and twenty acres. In 
California, every man, of whatever color, whether 
the greaser from Mexico, the Chinaman from the 
Celestial Empire, or the convict from Botany Bay, 
with his crimes yet unexpiated, no matter whether 


he is free or slave, every man is allowed to dig 


gold or cut timber without let or hindrance; and 
not only to dig, but to carry away, out of the 
limits and jurisdiction of the United States, with- 


`: out rent; but in our West, every man who cuts a 


. sapling for a roof-tree for his humble cabin, or a 


; pine tree with which to make a bunch of shingles , 


' duties of seamen, nor 


|, rifle so well, as to compel the frontierman to 
ıı tect his home from the wily Indian and bring 


. who pitches his tent upon t 


l Ho. oF Rers. 
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if itso happens thata particular route does not 
pay, service is either taken off entirely or reduced 
within the income of the officers on the reute. Is 
this so in other portions of the Union? I do not 
say that every route should pay."™I believe that 
the mail facilities should be increased, and the rate 


` of postages reduced upon both letters and all read- 


able matter, even if the people at large have to be 
taxed for it, and the expenses borne out of the com- 
mon Treasury, for this is the only manner in which 
the rich man Is compelled to bear the burden of this 
branch of the pts service for the benefit of the 
poor man; and, while upon this subject, I will say 
that the franking privilege ought to be abolished, 
root and branch, from the highest officers of the 
Government down to the lowest, except upon busi- 
ness strictly official. 

It has been deemed sound policy by the Gov- 
ernment to pay to the owners of the ishing ves- 
sels on the sea-board, a bounty in proportion to 
their tonnage, as it encouraged that branch of in- 
dustry, and wasa school for the education: of sea- 


` men with which to. man your merchant and navy 


marine. It requires no reat skull to perform the 
2 does it require any great 
length of time or service to perfect one in this 
branch of knowledge. Itis only to offer induce- 
ments to Mabe mento engage in this service from. 
their boyhood, so as to inure them to the hard- 
ship incident to this kind of employment that this. 
policy is pursued. Are not soldiers as necessary 
for the defense of a country as sailors? And where 
can you find a better school for educating soldiers 
than by accustoming your young men to the hard-. 
ships and privations of a western life? Where 


can you perfect a man in the skillful use of the: 


him 
im. 
And 
a bounty to theman 
e prairies of the far. 
West, and subdues the earth, and explores there- 
mote passes and rivers of the wilds, where no foot 
was ever trod save that of the Indian alone? In my 
opinion, there is no man more worthy of the grat- 
itude of the country than he who leaves far behind 
him the conveniences of a civilized home,, where 
are left all the comforts that dense neighborhoods. 
and. society have rendered indispensable, and.goes- 
with his. compass, and his axe and his gun, and. 
settles and subdues a new country. It. is this.class 
of persons who render. the wilderness valuable. 
But for these men, the West with its busy towns, 
its growing villages, and its smiling farms, would 
now be a wilderness, untenanted by a human 


up amid scenes of peril and adventure? 
who ever dreamed of offering 


. being, and silent, except by the war-cry of the’ 
. Vagrant savage. 


The rivers which now float ta. 
market the commerce more than equal to that. 
which freights your entire shipping on the Atlans- 
tic, would be unrufiled by a wave from the keel 


: to purchase food and clothing for his family, is | of the broad-horn, and not an echo from the pipe of 


! waylaid by a Government 


agent, having his com- || a single steamer would waken their silent shores, 
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Does the Government derive no benefit from | 
these settlements, from this commerce? Does i 
this busy multitude, these teeming millions, do | 
they pay into your Treasury no duties, no money | 
for your waste lands? Do they consume none of ` 
your manufactures from the looms and shops of © 
the old eastern States? Do they purchase none 
of your importations, or use none of your cotton, 
rice, and sugar of the South? Are they, then, 


entitled to no benefits common to the great broth- '- 


erhood of this Republic? Will you not allow 
them an acre of land, a stick of timber, a dollar 
in money to preserve what they have with so | 
much toil, and hardship, and danger acquired ? 
Mr. Chairman, these things will not always be 
go. Wedemand something more than words of 
commendation and fulsome praise. Paper senti- - 
ment will no longer content us. We must have | 
and see some of the fruits of the promises which ` 
you of the East have so long amused us with, | 


and we will have an earnest before we again re- |: 


pose our trust in you. . 

We have settled your lands, we have built your 
cities, we have explored your wildernesses, sur- 
veyed your rivers; we have made glad the waste 
places and turned the trackless prairies into check- 
ered fields of waving grain. We have paid yearly 
tribute into your Treasury for the support of the 
Government. Wehave furnished your armies with 


soldiers, fought your battles, conquered your ene- | 
mies. We have mate for your country a name, | 


and we now demand that we may receive some 
of the benefits which should be common to all. 


THE MEXICAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. H. CLARKE, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 


In rue Senare, July 26 and 27, 1852, 


In defense of the conduct of Mr. John R. Bartlett, 
Commissioner of the Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey. 

The Senate having under consideration the following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. W £LLER, on the 28th of June— 


“ Resolved, Thatthe charges preferred by Colonel J. Mc- 
Clelian, of the Topographical Corps, and others, against J. 
R. Bartlett, appointed Commissioner to run and mark the 
boundary line between the United States and the Republic 
of Mexico, be referred to a select committee of five for in- 
vestigation, with power, if necessary, to send for persons 
and papers”’— 


Mr. CLARKE said: 
Mr. Presipent: This resolution, the Senate 
will recollect, was introduced some four or five 


weeks since, by the honorable Senator from Cali- | 


fornia, [Mr. WerLer.] Three weeks since, that 
honorable Senator gave his reasons why a select 
committee should be appointed by the Senate to 
investigate these charges, which charges have been 
reported to the Senate, and comprise one of the 

ablic documents upon the table of every Senator. 

his document contains not only the charges that 
have been preferred against the present Commis- 
sioner on the boundary line between this country 
and Mexico; but it also contains charges that have 
been made by an officer of the Navy of the United 
States against Colonel John McClellan, of the Top- 


ographical Engineers. Upon these it will be my | 
|! tage of that position and charged him with crimes | 


duty to comment. 

I need hardly say to the Senate, that it is with 
extreme reluctance that I shall enter into this dis- 
cussion. It necessarily, of itself, is of an acrimo- 
nious and personal character. 
reputation of men who have been distinguished, 
perhaps, for all the courtesies of life, and there- 
fore it is unpleasant to enter into it in any manner 
before a body like the Senate of the United States. 
It is more particularly unpleasant to me, for 


this Boundary Commission, and all that relates to | 


it, brings nothing to my mind but the saddest and 
most mournful recollections. I have no disposition 
to follow that Commission from its incipient re- 
formation in this city; nor to trace its course into 
New Mexico, and thence tothe Pacific. There is 
nothing in it that is pleasant or agreeable to me. 


it could be blotted from my memory; but that | 
cannot be done. I would have been willing that | 
every record that is before us, every charge that | 
is before us, every paper in support of those | 
charges, and every paper in refutation of them, | 


It involves the : 


should at once be blotted from the recollection of 
every Senator, even from the public archives, and, 
if possible, from the public mind. But it is too | 
late to do that. I am bound, from the position in 
which I stand, and the obligations which rest upon 
me, to enter into this discussion—to defend the 
innocent, and, unpleasant as it may be to me, to 
. convict the guilty. cog tt 
i These papers are not brought here at the in- ' 
stance or through the agency of the Commissioner 
ı upon the boundary line. They are brought here | 
: by gentlemen who have chosen to take the course 
they have taken; and if the obloquy falls upon 
them, the evil is theirown. I am bound to de- 
fend this Commissioner, who, I believed when 1 
assisted in getting him the appointment, was an 
honest man, and whom I still believe to be a high- 
minded and honest man. I am bound to de- 
fend him, because I then thought, and still think 
him, to be a man of high and unblemished repu- 
tation; I am bound to defend him, because it was 
: partly through my persuasion that Senators were 
[induced to consent to his confirmation by this 
| relying on my assurance, gave their votes for the 
confirmation of this individual. 
| the Administration that appointed him to justify, 
il in my own person, the assertions that I made, 
‘and the assurances that I gave to them. I am 
still more bound, sir, to defend an absent individ- 
ual, whose only possession is his reputation and 
` his talents;—an individual now in the western 


| 


| wilds, performing his duties as an officer of this : 


| Government, as we all know, amidst hazards, 
| toils, and sufferings; who embarked himself in 
|i this undertaking, leaving home and friends behind 
i him with nothing but the recollection of his vir- 
ii tues and his spotless character, which constitute 
i| the only legacy he can leave to those who are en- 
i; titled to an inheritance from him; an individual 
li who has an amiable, excellent, and accomplished 
i wife, who is sustained, in his absence, by the 
i! hope of his early return from an honorable ser- 


:. vice, and by the assurance that that service will 


'! be faithfully and honorably performed; and five | 


; children, who have nothing to console them for 
, their deprivation but the hope that he will soon 
į; renew his parental care, and bless them with his 
‘| counsel. Under these circumstances I feel it ne- 
i: cessary for me to go on in the defense of this 
; absent man, and to assure the Senate, and to 
rove, in support of that assurance, that he is an 

; honest, an injured, and a persecuted individual. 
It would be an easy task for me to defend Mr. 
| Bartlett from the accusations against him; but in 
doing that, I am bound to bring up criminations 

| against others, which I do with great reluctance. 
The honorable Senator from California, in the 
course of his remarks, chose to speak strongly 
and forcibly against an attack that had been made 
upon his private reputation in this Chamber, by a 
entleman who is no longer a member‘of the body, 
(Mr. Ewing,] and whom he designated as “an 


i 
| 
t 
i 


of the Senator from California was strong, and 
marked with deep and intense feeling. The Sen- 


` upon the shores of the Pacific, that ex-Senator, then 
an honorable member of this body, took advan- 


of which he was innocent, and made an unjustifi- 
: able assault upon his private reputation. With 
‘i: those charges I have nothing to do. I know 

nothing of them. I am not called upon here to 
' defend the ‘* accidental Senator” from Ohio. But 


;: it did occur to me, when I heard the honorable |: 
j? Senator from California, with so much feeling, | 
ʻi with so much strength of sarcasm and denuncia- | 


i! tion, speak of the cruelt 


y towards himself in being 


. from Ohio, that it might have suggested itself to 
i the Senator, in the conclusion of his remarks, 
7 when he spoke of thisCommissioner, that he was 
-, also absent, and could not be here to respond to 
ji the charges against him, nor to the intimations 


: was, In some measure, reversed. The Senator 
| 
that result from attacks 


| acter of an individual. 
| 


against the private char- 


reading has taught him undoubtedly, what were 


body. I am bound to gentlemen about me, who, | 


I am bound to | 


accidental Senator” upon this floor. The language | 


ator complained that, while he wasa private citizen | 


so strongly marked and denounced by the Senator , 


'| shadowed fi i ii 
I would be glad—very glad—if every recollection sa shadowed forth in the speech of the honorable , 


: Senator; he should have recollected that the case 
has a just and perfect consciousness of the evils ` 


His refined and elegant ` 


the words of one who understood well the human 

heart: 

& Who steals my purse, steals trash ; "tis something, nothing: 
*T was mine, ’tis his, and has veen slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me ny good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 
*¢ Poor, indeed,” Mr. President, will be this in- 

' dividual, whose cause I stand here to defend, if 

` this rich possession of his is stricken from him by 
insinuation, or groundless charges made against 
him. In the revolutions which take place in this 
wide world of ours, it may possibly occur that 
the case will be reversed again, and that this indi- 
vidual, who now stands charged, before the Senate 


` and the country, with such things as would damn 


' the reputation of any man, may, when his skirts 
are cleared, and he himself acquitted of these 
charges, even here, upon this floor, taking the 
example of the honorable Senator from California, 
retort upon him, if he should have a disposition 
‘so todo. But this is only a reflection upon the 
:| chances of life, and is made with no disrespect to 
i| the Senator, and I have nothing more to say upon 
at subject. 
Mr. President, the charges which have been 
brought forward against this Commissioner, Mr. 
Bartlett, are eight in number, as appear by this 
document in the possession of Senators. Some 
‘of them are of the most heinous and offensive 
character. They strike at the very vitals of the 
reputation of Mr. Bartlett as an honest man, and, 
if true, show him to be unfit to be intrusted with 
l; property, or any commission from the Govern- 
i; ment of the United States. If true, a just condem- 
` nation would follow him into private life; and if 
' he is guilty of them, I shall, as readily as any 
gentleman on this floor, join in denunciation 
|, against him. If he is innocent, itis my duty— 
| and [I regret, for his sake, that he has so humble 
' a defender here—to place his defense, as best I 
I may, before the Senate. Let the truth be told, fal! 
|! where it may, and the accusations, if unjust, re- 
|| coil upon those who made them. 
Before I enter upon the resolution before the 
| Senate, and consider the charges which that reso- 
‘| lution necessarily involves, I will briefly notice 
” some things contained in the speech of the honor- 
; able Senator from California, [Mr. WELLER,] for 
' referring to which I trust he will pardon me. I 
‘| shall do it with no disrespect to him. As I have 
' already said, I have nothing to do with the re- 
| marks of the honorable Senator from California, 
| personally relating to a former Senator in this 
i body from Ohio, [Mr. Ewing.] The Senator from 
' California made some very severe and caustic re- 
marks in reference to that gentleman, particularly 
in relation to a letter which was withheld, as he 
i, says, by him when Secretary of the Interior, and 
i which should have been sent to the Senate. It is 
| unnecessary to read what the honorable Senator 
i said upon that subject. The purport of his re- 
marks, however, were that a certain letter from 
him had been intentionally withheld from the Sen- 
| ate, by the then Secretary, in answer to a call for 
all papers and correspondence. This charge, with 
others, I should have passed over in silence; but 
ji the late chief clerk of the Department of the In- 
terior has made a request that I would submit an 
explanation in regard to that letter to the Senate. 
I suggested to him that he should give me his ex- 
i| planation in writing, as I desired to do nothing, 
|| and would say nothing here which was not based 
‘upon written evidence, or capable of being sus- 
| tained by proof. Mr. Goddard, therefore, in ex- 
"planation of the action of the Secretary of the 


|| th 
l 


| Interior, sent me the following letter: 
Wasninetos, July 13, 1852. 
Dear Sin: Agreeably to your suggestion, I reduce to 
, Writing the statements I made to you on the 9th instant. 
| Inthe Union newspaper of that date [ read a speech of 
| the Hon. Mr. Wetter, in the Senate, in which itis charged 
: that a certain letter therein copied, from Mr. WELLER to the 
| Han. Thomas Ewing. late Secretary of the Interior, dated 
‘| March 1, 3850, had been designedty snppressed by Mr. 
| Ewing, in his response to a resolution of the Senate enlling 
: for the correspondence of his Department with the Bound- 
ary Commissioner. _ i 
; From the organization of the Department of the Interior 
until the 3 'th ultimo, F was chief clerk of that Department, 
| and it was my duty to attend to all the details of the office, 
and to superintend the preparation of all papers required to 
be sent to Congress. I wag directed to see that copies of 
all papers called for by the resolution referred to were pre- 
_: pared and sent to the Senate, and for any omission the hame 
a must rest upon me, and not upon the Secretary. Inthe 


1852.) 


~~ 
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Before the delivery of this speech, and sometime within | 
the last two months, Mr. Weiter was at the Department, 
examining the papers telating to the Boundary Commission, 
and I then stated to him, substantially, the facts mentioned 
above. T have not heard from Mr. Ewing since the delivery 
of Mr. W.'s speech; but justice te him requires that I 
should state the manner in which the omission occurred. 
You are at liberty to make such use of this explanation as 


you shall deem ` i 
l have the honor to be, very reapectfully, your obedient 
servant, D. C. GODDARD. 


Hon. Jons H. Cuarxe, United States Senate. 


_ I present this at the request of Mr. Goddard, 
who felt bound to exonerate Mr. Ewing from 
the charge of willfully withholding that document, 
made against him by the honorable Senator from 
California. l have no comment to make upon it. 

There was another point in the Senator’s speech 
to which [ intended to allude, in regard to a sug- 
gestion that the Secretary of the Interior had 
withheld this mass of documents, which has this 
morning come in, and that they might have been 
withheld for the purpose of keeping them from 
the Senate until too late to be printed at the pres- 
ent session. I had a conversation with the Secre- 
tary on that subject. I came in this morning 
while his letter was being read, and I believe that 
letter explains very fully the reasons why the 
papera were not sooner sent in. There was no 
disposition to keep them back because they con- 
tained anything which could inculpate this Com- 
missioner, or sustain the charges made against 
him. As regards the action of the Commissioner 
in fixing the initial point, I have already stated 
this morning, on another subject, that I do not feel 
disposed at this time to enter into that question. 

It is a question entirely separate from the one now 
before the Senate, and I do not purpose to mingle 
that investigation with the present one. It stands 
by itself. y object now is to rescue the char- 
acter of Mr. Bartlett from the foul imputations 
which have been cast upon him. If he has made 
a mistake—if he has misjudged with regard to the 
proper initial point—it is only an error of judg- | 
ment, to which all men are liable. In all that: 
there is no imputation against his private charac- 
ter, and it is that alone which I purpose now to 
defend. The honorable Senator fom California, 
in the closing part of his speech, speaking of the 
charges that have been made against Mr. Bartlett, 
said: 


“The testimony submitted to the Department on this ; 
subject is to be found in the document now before me. I- 
have examined it with some care, and certainly with no | 


disposition to do the Coinmiesioner any injustice; but I `i ibl 
must say, that the evidence has left an entirely different im- || 8191€. 


| 
pression from that which seems to have been produced upon | 


the mind of the Secretary. But we are so differently con- 
stituted, that that testimony which carries conviction to 
one, shali fall far short of satisfying another. The charge 
against the commissary for issuing improper supplies, &c., is 
sustained by twenty-seven witnesses, and, so far as I can 
see, denied by no one. 

“The charges against the Commissioner, which impeach 
his integrity as a public officer, are sustained by the testi- 
mony of five witnesses, (incinding Connel MecCletian ;) a ! 
part of them are controverted by three witnesses, (including 


the Commissioner.) Two witnesses impeach the charac- | 


ter of one who testifies for the prosecution ; but Ais charac- 
ter is sustained by three witnesses. 
«¢ The most serious charges are : 


4 ist. * Conniving at the conversion for private uses of |: 


6 the transportation provided hy the Government for the use - 
4 of the Boundary Commission. 

462d. § Unpardonable mismanagement of the public inter- | 
* est and funds intrusted to him.’ 

“ These charges are clearly sustained by the testimony of 
Sour witnesses, and denied by one. Thus stands the evi- 
dence, as [ find it upon the record ; and how the Sccretary 
could have been satisfied, upon this proof, of the innocence 


of the Commissioner, is, to my mind, incomprehensible. If. 


this be ati the evidence on the subject, I undertake to say, 

no jury in the world would hesitate a momentin convicting. 

The proof was too strong, in my judgment, to be rebutted | 
by ‘a personal conference with George F. Bartlett, the 

‘ brother of the Commissioner, and the quartermaster (he 

‘means commissary) of the Commission, who was impli- ‘ 
teated in the charges,’ ke. 
testimony hy the simple assertion that ‘the witnesses had 

been dismissed from the Commission.’ It was under the 

direct and positive orders of the Secretary himself that a | 
large number of the employees were discharged, because 
their services were not required. Ts this diamiesal, there- 
fore, a sufficient reason why their testimony, upon honor or 
under oath, should be rejected? A statement of the ques- 
tion is sufficient. Nor will it do fur the Secretary to claim 
credit for dismissing Commissary Bartlett because ‘his 
near relationship to the Commissioner gave ground for in- 
Jurious suspicions.’ Itis true, under his orders, he was 
dismissed from his post. But I have a letter from s gentle- | 
mán of character and respectability, containing the inform- | 
ation that he is now the ‘acting agent ofthe Commission,’ i 


Nor will it do to meet this i 


which are contained in this document, the honor- 


|| with a hetter salary than he received before, and shaving lI you to such other position under himas he may deem prop- 
'| orders drawn by the employees on the Com 
l per cent. discount.” 


i 


Sir, for the first time, and beyond all the charges i) Major 


able Senator from California, from information ` 
derived ‘‘ from a gentleman of character and re- 
spectability,” has stated that Mr. George F. Bart- _ 


lett, the brother of the Commissioner, is ‘* now,” 
at the moment he made his speech (three weeks 


` purchased by him for the Commission, whic 


) engaged on that Commission, at a better sal- 


ary than he had before, and as the agent of the 


Commission, and the expression, I believe, is, 
somewhere used, that it was an “ office unknown ‘| 


to the Commission.” The Senator further says, 
upon the same respectable authority, that he is 
now engaged in the same course of pilfering from 
the Government of the United States, and of course 
in connection with his brother, by shaving orders 
at fifty per cent. discount. In the depositions 
which I have here, and which I shall read by and 
by upon another point, it is stated by Mr. George 


' F. Bartlett himself, and confirmed by others, that 


' he was appointed commissary, and went out with 
this Commission in August, 1850. The whole 
of his acts in that capacity will be explained in 
their proper-place, and it will be shown that on 
the 16th of February, 1851, he left his brother, 
John R. Bartlett, at the copper mines in New 
Mexico, under orders from him to return to the 
United States; and I recollect ver 
month of May, perhaps of the A 
him in Rhode Island. 


ast year, I saw 


well that in the | 


Mr. WELLER. Does the Senator desire me . 


to read the evidence on which I made the asser- 


point: Worge E. Bariere 1 Dow 1 or Wis very : George F. Bartlett; and as to his holding any dis- 


recently, the agent of the Commission ? 
Mr. CLAR 


pleases. 

Mr. WELLER. I do not desire to interrupt 
the Senator. 

Mr. CLARKE. My object was merely to 
show that whoever wrote the letter was certainly 
mistaken. I make no charge; and I hope the 
honorable Senator does not understand me as 
making a charge against him. 

Mr. WELLER. All that I vouched for was 
the respectability of the person who wrote the let- 


ter. It is written by a very intelligent gentleman, ` 


who gives a history of the Commission. 

Mr. CLARKE. If the honorable Senator de- 
| sires to read the letter, I have no particular objec- 
| tion; but I have a great many papers here, and I 
desire to get through with them as soon as pos- 


Mr. WELLER. The only reason why I pro- 
pose to read the letter now is, that it may not be 


ator. I do not sit here as prosecutor. 


Mr. CLARKE. Ifthe honorable Senator will 
wait till | get through with this part of the sub- 


‘| ject, he may read it; but its reading now would ` 


Interrupt the train of thought which is in my mind. : be considered, I suppose, as atthe head of the 
9 , 


Bartlett, at the copper mines, in New Mexico, in `, civil part of the Commission. In the next place, 


Mr. George F. Bartlett left his brother, John R. 


February, 1851. He came to the United States 
: under orders from him to get further supplies for 
‘the Commission. In the mean time, in the winter 
: of 1851, I was at the office of the Secretary of 
i the Interior, and was told that the Secretary had 
: concluded to reorganize the Commission so far 
' es regarded the Quartermaster and Commissa- 


, two subalterns of the United States Army should 
be selected for commissary and quartermaster 
: rather than have it under its then organization. 

Mr. George F. Bartlett, in June, 1851, when he 


: was purchasing supplies for that Commission, ` 
' received the following letter from the Secretary of ; 


. the Interior: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Wasuineron, June 5, 1851. 

Sir: By an arrangement with the Secretary of War, 
Lieutenant O. H. Tillinghast and A. E. Burnside, United 
| States Army, have been detailed for service on the Bound- 

ary Commission as quartermaster and commissary. These 


officers joined Colonel Graham at San Antonio, and have | 
g El Paso—there to enter upon their | 


i 

| 

i proceeded with him 
| respective duties. 
| 


ou will remain in your present position until you have - 


completed the duty upon which you are now engaged, after 

! which your functions as quartermaster and commissary 
will cease. 

i ean have no objection to the Commissioner assigning 


ry’s Departments, that he thought it better that . 


E. The Senator can read it if he ` 


SENATE. 


Groree F. BARTLETT, 
Care VINCENT, Jefferson county, New York. 

I understand the deposition of Mr. Bartlett will 
prove that he was required by the Secretary of 
the Interior to go to H Paso with the supplies 
he 
did; that he never has seen his brother since Feb- 
ruary, 1851; and that upon the subject of an ap- 
pointment he had but one line from his brother, 
which I shall read by and by, in which the Com- 
missioner said he could say nothing in regard to 
giving his brother any position on the Commission. 
He declined to give him any position. George F. 
Bartlett had purchased goods in this country, and 
fearing that those goods might come under some 
officer who might be jealous of a civilian’s having 
any charge of them, especially after he had been 
removed, Mr. Bartlett took, by way of security, 
this letter from the Secretary of the Interior: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, September ! 1th, 1851. 

Major George F. Bartlett, the former commissary for the 

United States and Mexican Boundary Commission, having 


į entered into a contract with Juan Maria Ponce De Leon for 


the transportation of fifty thousand pounds of provisions 
for said Commission, from Indianola, Texas, to El Paso del 
Norte, is in charge and has entire control and direction of 
the transportation of the stores about to leave Indianola in 
the train which he will accompany, and no other person 
will be recognized and respected as such, until the train 
reaches the depôt at El Paso and is taken charge of by the 
present commissary and quartermaster. 
ALEXANDER H. H. STUART, Secretary. 


I have introduced this in order to show that the 
Senator was entirely mistaken in regard to Mr. 


tinct position on the Commission. It is true that 
when he arrived at El Paso there was no oppor- 
tunity for him to return to the United States, and 
he remained during the winter upon the Rio Grande 


' with Major Emory. In April last he was directed 
: by Major Emory to return to the United States 


` necessary for me to make any reply to the Sen- . 


. been sent from the United States. 


with dispatches for the Department here. He did 
return, and at the very time when the honorable 


` Senator from California in consequence of inform- 
|| ation he had received from this gentleman of 


“character and respectability,” ventured to make 
the charge, or to intimate the charge against Mr. 
Bartlett, he was at his quiet home in the State of 
New York, having no immediate connection, that 
I know of, with the boundary commission. Upon 
the invitation of the friends of Mr. Bartlett in 
Rhode Island to whom I wrote, he was agg ae 
to come here, and he is now in this city. I have 
his deposition, which I shall read by and by. 
Before I proceed further, I will say, that in my 
opinion the Commission was organized in one of 
the worst forms in which it could possibly have 
There were 
four persons holding a sort of distinct and separate 
command. There was, in the first place, the 


: Commissioner, Mr. John R. Bartlett, who might 


at the head of the astronomical corps was Colonel 


: McClellan, he himself exercising a certain de 


of authority, and I think, as the evidence has 


: shown, appointing mechanics, who were under 


and control. There was an- 
ivided duty among them, which 


his own authorit 
other sort of su 


| was discharged by Lieutenant Strain, who pre- 


ferred the charges against Colonel McClellan. Of 
him I know nothing, except that he went with the 
commission from New York in the steamer Gal- 
veston, which left there on the 3d of August, 
and arrived at Indianola, Texas, on the 23d of 
August, 1850. He claimed a sort of command, I 
suppose, as a naval officer, while they were on 
salt water, and I believe he was attached to the 
Commission with a view of taking charge of the 
boats when they should ascend or descend the Rio 
Grande and the Gila; but, I believe he left the Com- 
mission at Victoria, and returned to the city of 
Washington, where he preferred those charges, 

That is almost all the evidence upon that sub- 
ject, and is quite as much as I intend to read to 
the Senate. There is some other evidence upon 
the subject, which I will not present to the Senate, 
as it would seem to be almost a work of superero- 
gation. f 

Thus was the Commission formed, so far as re- 
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gards those who had charge of it. f 
Bartlett was appointed I was in the city, Con- 
gress being in session. Under the direction, or by 
the advice of the then Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Ewing,] Mr. Bartlett was induced to consult 
Colonel Graham, of the Topographical Corps, as to 
the number and the kind of employees who should 
roout with him upon the Commission; and I have 
itin a letter from Mr. Bartlett to me that the whole 
formation of the employees of the civil depart- 
ment was made by him, under the advice and 
by the direction of Colonel Graham. So that 
although this Commission was disjointed, the 
Commissioner himself can hardly be deemed re- 
sponsible for it. T think about one hundred em- 
ployees went out; and f should venture to pre- 
sume, from my own knowledge of the case, that 
he had not any opportunity of personally know- 
ing many of them before they went. Very many 
of them he never saw till he arrived at Indianola; 
for beit remembered that he did not go in the Gal- 
veston from New York, but went direct to New 
Orleans and from there to Indianola. At Indian- 
ola they were mutually strangers to each other, 
and it may well be supposed that groundless pre- 
tensions were made by many. They had received 
appointments at the solicitation of friends, and 
various recommendations given to the Commis- 
sioner; and when assembled, it may well he im- 
agined that in a Commission formed as this was, 
there must have been a great deal of disjointed 


When Mr. 


machinery, and much that was calculated to en- ` 


gender ill-feeling. I have done with that rart of 


the subject. 

In the order in which this subject is introduced, 
as reported to the Senate from the Department of 
the Interior, I find that on the 9th day of October, 
1850, certain charges were preferred by Lieuten- 
ant Strain of the Navy against Colonel John Mc- 
Clellan of the Topographical Engineers. They 
are as follow: 


Wasuineton, D. C., October 9, 1850. 

Sir: It is with regret I find myself obliged to report to 
you Brevet Lieutenant Colonel MeClelan, eaptain in the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, now attached as chief 
astronomer to the Mexican Boundary Commission. for hab- 
itual drunkenness, between the dates August 2, inclusive, 
and September 11 Jast. 

T have also to report Brevet Lieutenant Colonel McClel- 
lan for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, in- 
as much as he did, on various occasions, between.the dates 
already specified, publicly use offensive and disrespectful 
language towards J.R. Bartlett, Esq.,Wnited States Commis- 

sioner for the determination of the Mexican boundary line. 

I have also to report Brevet Lieutenant Colonel McClel- 
Jan for injuring, by his own example, and by his remarks 
publicly made in the presence of the subordinate members 
of the party, the necessary discipline of the United States 
Boundary Commission : in the latter case by blaming and 
applying offensive epithets to the Commissioner (at that time 
absent) for not having employed a certain class of subor- 
dinate employees in the Commission, with superior accom- 
modations on board the American steamship Galvexton, 
selected by the Commission to carry the main body of the 
Commission to Matagorda hay, in the State of Texas. 

Also, inasmuch as he, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Me- 
Clellan, endeavored, by his remarks among the subordinate 
members of the Commission, to depreciate the authority of 
the Commissioner and other officers of the party, and that 
being cognizant of a conspiracy against the person of one 
of the said officers, did not take measures for his protection, 
and being acquainted with the names and persons 0; at least 
two of the conspirators, and not attempt to bring them to 
punishment. i 

At the same time that L prefer this complaint in justice to 
the Government, the other members of the Commission and 
myself, I would respecttully suggest that the health of Bre- 
vet Lieutenant Colonel McClellan was, according to the 
last advices, in an extremely precarious state, which fact 
increases my reluctance to be the medium of preferring 
charges against him, the only effect of which might be deep 
mortification to his family, and the high-toned corps of 
which he is a member. 

I respectfully request that the Department will avail itself 
of the earliest opportunity to transmit to Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel McClellan, a certified copy of this report. 
respectfully, your obedient servant, I. G. STRAIN, 

Lieutenant U. S. N., attached to Boundary Survey. 
The Hon. A. H. H. BTUART, Secretary of the Interior. 


; ty 
letter which he addressed to me from El Paso, jj 
dated 27th December, 1850, he speaks of Colonel ': 
McClellan thus: |: 

‘<The party have all enjoyed excellent health, save the 
Colonel, and I believe there is not a single case of sickness 
among us. I have not said anything, in my official letters, 
relating to Colonel McClellan. Others had better speak of 
him. i will only say that I am extremely gratified at his 
removal, and by the appointment of Colonel Graham, who, 
I learn, has been appointed in his place.” 

This is a letter which I have found among my 
popes: It is a private letter, which Mr. Bartlett 

ad no idea would ever reach the public eye. I 
have read it in order to show that Mr. Bartlett 
himself, as late as December 27, 1850, had made 
no charges against Colonel McClellan. 

In support of the charges that have been made 
by Lieutenant Strain, I refer to Mr. Jacob’s state- 
ment of some occurrences which took place. It 
is as follows: 

“The only private stores that the commissary had were 
consumed before the steamer Galveston reached I ndianola, . 
and consisted of two boxes, sent aboard, by a mutual friend, 
to the commissary and myself, and contained one box 
about six bottles of brandy and six of wine, and one box . 
about twenty pounds of butter and s biscuit. 


owing, mainly, to the daily morning calls of Colonel Me- 


_ Clellan for a drink of the same.” i 


I mention this because it is in the printed docu- 
ment which has been laid before us, and it begins 
to show the course which was taken by Colonel 
McClelan upon the outward voyage. I have, 
therefore, thought proper to introduce it. 

The next extract which I shall introduce on this 
point is from a letter of Mr. Bartlett to a gentle- 
man in this city: 

“ T brought wines and brandy with the stores of the Com- 


‘ mission; but, with the exception of two kegs of brandy, 


‘ during that period, 


` Bigelow to Mr. Ewing, 


Very , 


There are some letters which it is hardly worth ` 


while to read to the Senate, 
printed, together with these 
ant Strain against Colonel 

beg leave to say that the cha 
made against Colonel McCle! 
from Mr. Bartlett, the C 
standing some men, 
ceived, would have 

have dene somethin 
mitch to his credit 


McClellan. 
ommissioner. 


g 


s and to that good feeling which 


l know he possesses, that he did not do so. Ina | 


as they have been ` 
charges of Lieuten- | 
Here I` 
rges which have been j, 
lan, have never come : 
Notwith- | 
under the provocation re- | 
been very much inclined to | 
of that sort, I find, very | 


: he unable to attend to his duties, 


- Suppose, of his certificate to Colone! McClellan: 


, mitted in the Commission, 


` enumerate many acts and expressions, 


drunk by Colonel McClellan, and one k 
liquors were brought to El Paso. The greater portion of 
them are there still. I have never had wine on my table, 
except when I had company at dinner, and not always 
then. No whisky has been served to the members since 
leaving Indianola, or other liquors ; and, were it not forthe 
necessity of wines and brandy as medical stores, | would 
not have a drop in the Commission.” 


I follow up the evidence in regard to these 
charges, in order to show the character that may 
well be ascribed to McClellan’s charges against 
Mr. Bartlett. I have some other evidence upon 
this point. Here is an extract of a letter from 
Dr. Bigelow, who certifies that Colonel McClel- 


eg stolen, all these 


, lan was not intemperate,and at no time, although 


he took a pretty good quantity of stimulants, was 
€ This letter is : 
dated San Eleazario, December 29, 1850: 

“I was acquainted with Brevet Lieutenant Colonel J. 
McClellan between the dates of August 1 and September 
11, 1850. His habits were regular, taking no more stimu- 
lant than those of the principal officers of the expedition, 
and even less than someof them. His physical condition, 
was rather feeble, but not in such de- 
gree as to incapacitate him from the business of his station.?? 


Here is an extract of a letter from the same Dr. 


7 then Secretary of the In- 
terior, dated March 12, 1851, in explanation, I 


“On the march from San An 
Golonel McClelian a great deal of attention, personal and 
profesaional. It must be confessed, by his best friends, that 
he was many times imprudent, and that at all times his 
habits and iliness were such as to render his control overa 


tonio I was obliged to give 


large expedition hazardous and unsafe in a high degree. His ` 


best friends cannot deny that his indulgence in spirituous , 
potations were often such as to render him incapable of 

taking care of himself, much less the interest and safety of 

an Important expedition.” 


Let one of these offset the doctor against him- 


self. I can only say to him, « Physician, heal 
thyself.” 

I will now present to the Senate, in further sub- 
stantiation of this charge, a lettér from George 
Thurber, who, I believe, went out as botanist to 
the Commission, which is certified to b George 
Fe S. P. Sanford, and H. C. Cranston. l 

tis: i 

Santa Rira DeL Corre, New Mexico, July 8,1851. 

Sır: In answer to len gp king my opinion of the sobriety 
of Colonel J. McClellan, United States Topographical En- ` 
gineers, during the time I had an Opportunity of observing ;` 
his conduct, J will say that I am not a little surprised that || 
there should be any question about what is so generally ad- | 

and spoken of by those who are || 

l I have seen Colonel McC. drink || 

frequently, and his conduct and conversation were generally i! 

such as to impress me with the belief that he was drunk. | 
If he was not, it was a most excellent imitation. F could 
1 y the absurdity and 

profanity of which are too gross to be repeated, and could `` 
only be palliated or accounted for by supposing their author ; 


4 
4 


considered as his friends. 
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under the influence of intoxicating drink. On board the 


` spect for the officers and insubordination. 


The || 
brandy was consumed in less than a week after we sailed, 


[July 26, 
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steamer Galveston, on the passage from New York to Indi- 
anala, it was his custom to talk to the young gentlemen of 
the Commission in a manner calculated to create desre- 
U heard him ro- 
mark, that when the Commission arrived at Indianola, he 
would not wait five minutes tor the Commissioner; that if 
Lieutenant Strain dared open his mouth to give an order on 
shore, he would put him under arrest; that the Commis- 
sioner was a d—d Yankee bookseller, &c. At one time, 
while discoursing on some subject, I have now forgotten 
what, he said, “if Mr. Bartlett says a word, L will bave 
him tied neck and heels, and laid out for you to lonk at.” 
He was, in my opinion, drunk at Indianola, Victoria, and 
San Antonio, and talked publicly to the citizens of those 
places, in regard to the Commission and the Commissioner 
in such a manner as to disgrace him as an officer and asa 


man. 
I have the bonor to remain your obedient servant, 
GEORGE THURBER. 

I subscribe to the truth of the above, with the exception 
of the occurrences on board the Galveston, (I not being 
present.) JOHN ©. CREMONY, 

Interpreter and Translator 
United States Boundary Commission. 

We certify to the truth of the whole statement by George 
Thurber. 8. P. SANFORD, 

H. C.CRANSTON, 
Hon. J. R. BARTLETT, 
United States Boundary Commission. 


Such is the evidence, so far as it goes, as it has 
been put in my hands, and which I have felt bound, 
reluctant as I may be, to present to the consider- 
ation of the Senate, in order to show what was 
Colonel McClellan’s character, and what was prob- 
' ably his situation when he preferred these charges 
against Mr. Baruett. 

Here is a letter from Dr. Nott: 


Et Paso pet Nore, (Mexico,) April 3, 1851. 
Sir: Your favor of the Ist instant, requesting answers to 
certain questions, has received due attention, and the fol- 
lowing is submitted: , 
I accompanied the train of the United States and Mexi- 
can Boundary Commission from San Antonio de Bexar to 
EI Paso del Norte, and while on the march furnished such 
medicines, and gave such medical attendance to various 
members of the Commission as I was called upon to give, in 
consideration of the permission of availing myself of its 
proteetion on the road. 
Ist. While the Commission was at Victoria, Texas, Col- 
onel John McClellan, United States ‘Topographical Corps, 
and Astronomer of the Commission, occupied a room in the 
Globe Hotel, where I was likewise stopping. During bis 
stay there he was attacked by deliriums tremens; being s0- 
licited to visit him, I did so, and found: him prostrated to a 
very hopeless state. The causes of this serious illness 
were an excessive use of ardent spirits, with long and con- 
tinued periods of intoxication, acting too powerfully upon 
a broken constitution; this opinion was formed partly at 
the time when acting as consulting physician, and in part 
by the frequent meetings with him in public while he was 
in a state of intoxication. . 
2d. On the march from San Antonio de Bexar to El Paso, 
I had every opportunity to see and judge of the character 
i and habits of Colonel McClellan, and found that the opin- 
ion I had formed was the one generally received and pub- 
lished among the meinbers of the Commission and the pub- 
lic. Ido not recollect ever to have seen him without some 
signs or marks of intoxication. 

3d. [ do not, nor never did, think that Colonel McClellan 
was a competent person to take charge of the direction and 
interests of the Commission while on iis march. 

Firstly. Because of his continued drunkenness, which 
rendered him at times more likea madman than one of 


4 Sane mind, and which gave a dangerous and annoying in- 


` fluence to those of like habits, who, using said influence, 


i | might, and I believe did, avail themselves of his infirmities, 
"i for the purposes of carrying out certain selfish purposes. 


| | Secondly. Because his orders relative to the marches, and, 

the organization ofthe party were whimsical and capricious, 

if not malicious, in some of their bearings, and certainly on 
| many Occasions were contrary to the interest of the Com- 
mission. His direct interference with subordinates and 
employees of other departments, distinctly separated from 
his own, created dangerous and mutinous conduct ; his in- 
terference with duties and responsibilities entirely beyond 
the extent of his own proper position and authority, on 
many occasions, delayed the Advance of the Commission 
on the road, proved highly injurious to its character and 
respectability, and created an additional expense for the 
Government. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY NOTIT, M. D. 

I certify that the above is a true copy of a letter in the 

possession of J. R. Bartlett. THOMAS DUNN. 


Hon. Joun R. BARTLETT, U. S. Commissioner. 


The next thing which I shall present to the Sen- 
ate is an extract from a letter of Mr. Bartlett, dated 
El Paso, March 12, 1851, in which he speaks of 
Colonel McClellan and Mr. Chamberlin, who was 
one of the witnesses of McClellan’s charges. Mr. 
Bartlett says: 

“ Since Colonel McClellan left, I hear from various 
sources that he has prepared a Jong list of charges against- 
me, but for what £ do not know. He kept very still about 
them, but F learn that he has held out great inducements. 


. for some persons to accompany him to Washington, with 
the promise of having four dollars a day as witnesses, be- 


fore a committee to examine these charges. It there is 
anything serious ir them, and they require the notice of the 


1852. | 
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Department, I hope I may be furnished a copy of them at an 
early day. This much I am certain of, that I have done 
nothing to regret; and T challenge the most rigid scrutiny 
into all my acts, public and private, as well as into all my 
accounts. I presume that much that McClellan will com- 

lain of, will be found in my correspondence sent to the 

partment, which will speak for itself. The Colonel seems |; 
to have made his removal a personal matter, and in his dis- || 
grace he endeavors to include me, but in what way I am 
entirely ignorant. There is a Mr. Chamberlin with him, 
who has been his right-hand man, and who will still sus- : 
tain him ineverything. This man was removed from the 

Commission for a personal insult to me. [See correspond- 
ence.} Chamberlin is an honest (I believe) and hard- 
working man, but has been contaminated by contact with 
McClellan, and is completely under his influence.” 

This is an additional evidence which I have in . 
regard to these charges. Itappears that the Com- 
missioner was unaware of what the charges were | 
at the date of this letter; but, like an honest man, 
he desired an investigation into his conduct, and 
says he stood ready then, or at any time, to rebut 
any charges which might be made against him. 

Since the introduction of this resolution there : 
has heen sent to me a deposition made and signed 
by Henry C. Cranston, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, who was attached to the Commission. It 
relates to two or three different subjects; but there || 
is one clause relating to this point which I shall !| 
read now. The others I shall read in their proper | 
places. He testifies under oath to the conduct of 
Colonel McClellan, in these words: 

« Colonel McClellan was frequently drunk, and I have 
never seen him but that 1 thought him more or less under 
the influence of liquor. His general bearing was against 
Mr. Bartlett, endeavoring to create an ill-feeling towards 
him ; and I have heard him at several times use disrespect- 
ful language in speaking of him.” 

This young man is the son of a very respect- 
able gentleman in my State. I know his father 
well. The young man there bears the reputation 
of being anexcellent and talented person. He went 
out with this Commission, but left it in New 
Mexico. 

I have another deposition in my hands which 
bears the signature of John Bull. Mr. Bull I 
have seen within the last few days; and, so far as _ 
I can judge, I think him a very remarkable and 
talented young man. He went out on the Com- ; 
mission, as I understand, as an assistant gur- |: 
veyor; was attached to it from the time it left New 
York until it finally reached San Diego, on the Pa- 
cific. From there he has returned. He belongs - 
to the State of New York; and from what I have 
seen of him for the last few days, I most cheer- 
fully bear testimony to his being a young man of 
fine talents, and apparently unexceptionable rep- | 
utation. In his deposition he says: j; 

“ And 1 do further depose and say, that 1 was in almost | 
daily intercourse with ‘Colonel McClellan during his con- 
nection with the Commission, and that his habits of intem- 
perance were such as often to unfit him for duty. Once 
his life was despaired of, and I have no doubt his illness , 
was produced by the excessive use of ardent spirits.” 

_In the next place, I beg leave to call the atten- | 
tion of the Senate’ to one man who has figured ' 
very largely, and will figure very ey before I ` 
get through with this Commission. It is the pri- ` 
vate secretary to Colonel McClellan; his name is 
Robert H. Caffee. There are two depositions, I 
believe, and some other papers which refer to him. 
In order to show what is the weight of this testi- 
mony, when counting by numbers against Mr. 
Bartlett, as the honorable Senator from California 
did the other day, I desire to call attention (I shall 
not read it) to the deposition of Mr. Caffee, at 
pages 60 and 6], printed document, and his other 
deposition at page 32. In these depositions he en- ` 
deavors to exonerate Colonel McClellan from the 
charge of having used disrespectful language to- 
wards Mr. Bartlett; and he swears that Colonel 
McClellan said that Mr. Bartlett “‘ was a very 

ood man, but that he did not understand his 

uty.” There are other matters in relation to 
that subject which I shall not read, but which are 
in the printed documents, and Senators can read 
them for themselves. ® 

The third point in this connection is a letter of 
John R. Bartlett, to be found at page 36 of the © 
printed document, charging Caffee with dishonesty: . 

Et Paso ptr Norte, March 25, 1851. 

Dear Sir: As soon as I ha i sent off my last dispatches, 
(March Mth,) I began personally ‘the settlement of accounts ` 
of the members of the Commissio 1, paying them off to the : 
end of March. In doing so, several oi the young men stated 
that there were charges against them on my books, for their ` 
buard-bills at Nicholson’s Hotel, in Victoria, Texas, which : 
werc incorrect. Some had never been to the hotel, and |: 


. members who owed nothing there. 


i Colonel’s mess, where he always was. 


. others who had paid their bills. 


others had paid their bills themselves ; for the truth of which | Esq., which is to be found on page 38 of the 


I was referred to Mr. L. C. Houghton, a young gentleman 
in the employment of Colonel McClellan, who stopped at 
the hotel referred to, and knew certain facts connected with 
Nicholson’s bill. T then addressed a note to Mr. Houghton, 
requesting information onthe subject. This note, with Mr. 
Houghton’s reply, is annexed. By this it will appear that 
Caffee had many items inserted in the bill for the board of 


paid, and charged them tothe members; Caffve, supposing 
it would be charged to the Government, pocketed the 
money. 

My recollection of this is as follows; it is strongly im- 
pressed on my mind, as I did not hesitate to mention it to 
those around me: 

The Commission was encamped at the Colette, six miles 
from Victoria; Colonel McClellan remained at Nicholson’s 
Hotel, at that place, with Caffeetind a few others. Caffee 
sent Mr. Houghton to me, with several bills for payinent, 
some of which were in bisown handwriting. One was for 
“ board for members of the Boundary Commission, $98 ;”? 
all but Colonel MeCletlan’s bill for his pay were returned, 
as I believed that fraud was intended in them. I sent word 
to Caffee to give me the names of the gentlemen whose 


` bills were included in Nicholson’s bill of $98, and return 


The: 


the others in a more business like form. 

Nicholson’s bill was returned with the names. 
board for Colonel McClel!lan’s party, and of those attached 
to the astronomical corps, then engaged on duty, J charged 
to the Government, and the remainder to the individual 
members. 

Another of the bills was Rogers’s, $105 05 for groceries. 
Caffee said these were for Colonel McClellan. I accord- 
ingly paid it; but it appears from Houghton’s letter that 
Caffee kept many of the articles himself, and that others 
were neverhad. Mr. H. says they did not come into the 
This bill under- 
went several important alterations by Caffee before I would 
pay it. 

Í do not think that a single bill has passed through Caf- 
fee’s hands without some fraud or attempt at fraud in it. 
On one oceasion he involved Dr. Bigelow, who was en- 
tirely innocent and ignorant of Caffee’s operations, until he 
found his name connected with Caffee’s in the frauds of 
the latter. I could get a statement from the doctor to this 
effect, as he has spoken of it to me, but he is at the copper 
mines. 


The amount of these [ ; 


If it becomes necessary for me to say more to substan- | 


tiate what E have said regarding the dishonesty of Mr. Caf- 
fee, I can obtain certificates from three quarters of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, not onty to this, but to his general 
character as a most unqualified liar. Please file this away 
among the Caffee papers, where it may be accessible in 
case of necessity. 
Yours, &c., J. R. BARTLETT. 
D. C. GODDARD, Bsq. 


Here is a letter in the printed document from - 
Leonard C. Houghton to Mr. Bartlett, in regard ' 


to Mr. Caffee. Mr. Houghton was, I believe, 
clerk or secretary to Colonel McClellan, and was 
in his mess, at any rate: 

Socorro, Texas, March 18, 185}. 


Sir: In reply to your inquiry about Nicholson’s bill for ` 


the board of certain members of the Commission, I wilt 
state what I know on the subject. 

While you were encamped at the Colette near Victoria, 
I took out to you, at the request of Mr. Robert H. Caffee, 
several bills against the Commission for payment. The 


‘| only one you paid was Colonel McClellan’s, the others 


you said were incorrect, and refused to pay them, returning 
them to Mr. Caffee for correction. 


One of them was Nich- ` 
olson’s bill referred to; this bill was for $98; it included ; 


i 


the board bills of several members of the Commission, but, , 


in order to obtain a larger sum from the Commissioner, he 
(Caffee) had the names of several members ofthe Commis- 
sion charged with board who had never been there, and 
I remember seeing Mr. 
Young pay his bill, yet Mr. Caffee had an item inserted 
against him. I also know my own bill to be $5, yet Caffee 
had it inserted at &7 50. I remonstrated with him for 
making such a charge, when he told me that it was no busi- 
ness of mine, that the Commissioner would pay all and 
charge the Government. 

The astronomical! party, under Lientenant Whipple, board- 
ed there. I know their bills to be $7 50 each, which Caffee 
had inserted at $1250 each. Colonel McClellan would 
not certify to this; he afterwards reduced the charge, but 
left in the bill the charges against the others who did not 
owe Nicholson. I remember telling Mr. Caffee that they 
had not been there, when he told me to mind my own busi- 
ness. As to Rogers’s bill, which you also decline paying, 
I remember that several articles were included in it, such 
as brandy, fruit, &c., which Caffee kept himself, remarking 
to me that the Government was bound to furnish all these 
articles to the members. 

Mr. Caffee stated to Colonel McClellan that the way he 
had managed in the vouchers of Mr. Capers to get more 
money from the Commissioner than the amount of goods 

urchased, was as follows: 

Colonel McClellan ordered sixty gallons of oil; Caffee 
had eighty charged, but was not to have but sixty, which 
would bave given him 950. Colonel McClellan ordered 
three lamps at #3; Caffee had nine charged at $3, giving 
him thereby $18. None of the groceries, knives, nor 
penoli, amounting to £42 15, charged in Mr. Capers*s ori- 
ginal voucher, which f have exam ned, and ia now in your 
possession, were furnished. . 

Very respectiuily yours, 
LEONARD C. HOUGHTON. 
Hon. Jous R. BARTLETT, Commissioner. 


The next thing to which I refer is the following 
letter from John R. Bartlett to D. C. Goddard, 


+ 


i 


i 


printed document: 
EL Paso peL Norte, March 14, 1851. 
My pear Sir: Hearing from an intimate friend of Colonel 
McClellan that one of the charges to be brought against me 


` by him, was in my permitting my brother, George F. Bart- 


lett, commissary of the Commission, to bring with him sixty 
bales and boxes marked private stores, containing clothing, 
liquors, &c., I thought best to write a note to Mr. Jacobs, 
the assistant commissary, for information on the subject. [ 
knew the charge to be false and malicious, but the Colonel 
seems determined in his downfall to carry me with him, 
and to catch at every straw that presents itself to effect his 
purpose. I inclose Mr. Jacobs’s letter in reply. 

Colonel McClellan knew all about the clothing; in fact, 
we conversed on the subject at the Department, and made 
out lists of what was required, and he knew that T bought 
it. 

I inelose you a statement sworn to by Mr. Houghton, 
in relation to Caffee, showing his dishonesty. This is not 
the only dishonest affair of his, and I can bring forward 
twenty affidavits, if necessary, showing that he is not only 
dishonest, but entirely unworthy of credit. 

I fear no one but liars in any charges that Colonel Me- 


' Clean may make against me, and as I believe Caffee to be 


; to the statement. 


a most consummate one, I annex a statement in reference 
te him from Colonet McClellan. J sent the voucher re 
ferred to, to you by my brother. Please place this docu 
ment where it may be found. There is no justice of the 
peace nearer than twenty-five miles, or I would make oath 
Yours, truly, 
JOHN R. BARTLETT. 

D. C. Gopparp, Esq., 

Depurtment of the Interior, Washington. 


The next reference which: I make, is to Mr. 
Bartlett’s statement on pages 38 and 39 of the 
printed document: 


t I hereby certify that on the evening of the 9th of Octo- 
ber, 1850, being the evening before I left San Antonio for 


- this place, Robert H. Caffee, then connected with the Mex- 


. money therefrom, as well as some papers. 


ican Boundary Commission, as secretary to Colonel J. Me- 
Clellan, called on me with a bill of Major L. G. Capers 
against the Commission for sperm oil, lamps, powder, &c., 
amounting to $964 15. As these articles purported to he for 
the astronomical department, and were bought without my 
knowledge ; and furthermore, as the articles were charged 
at high prices, and were not required, I requested Mr. Caf- 
fee to obtain Colonel McClellan’s approval of the bill, as 
he said the Colonel had ordered him to purchase the goods. 
Caffee expressed a great reluctance to do this; said, when 
I went to see the Colonel in the morning he would approve 
it, that Major Capers was extremely anxious for the money 
that evening, and that he had promised it to him. As Caf- 
fee had endeavored to impose upon me at Victoria with a 
false voucher, I positively refused to pay it without Colo- 
ne} McClellan’s approval. 

‘s The next morning I went to see Colonel McClellan as 
I was leaving. Immediately on entering bis tent he stated 
that Caffee had presented him Major Capers’s bill the night 
before, for his approval, which he had refused to give, as he 
had not ordered the goods; and secondly, because Caffee 
stated to him that the bill was for $100 more than it ought 
to be, and more than the goods would cost, but that this: 
difference they would appropriate to themselves for the pur- 


' chase of brandy and choice stores. Colonel McClellan 


then denounced Mr. Caffee in the strongest terms, and said 
he ordered him out of his tent for making such a proposal 
to him to defraud the Government. He further stated tome 
that he had no confidence in Mr. Caffee, and his sympathy 
for his family only induced him to retain him ; that he con- 
sidered bim dishonest and a great liar; that when he was 
sick at Victoria and not expected to live, Caffee had taken 
his keys from his pocket, opened his trunk, and taken 
Colonel Mce- 
Clellan made no secret of this, but spoke of it freely to 
others. JOHN R. BARTLETT. 


EL Paso pew Norte, Texas, March 14, 1851. 
Mr. President, I feel reluctant to abuse the pa- 


tience of the Senate in reading this history too far; 
but if any gentleman desires it—though it seems 


` hardly to be necessary—I shall read the certificates 


of Capers and Houghton, which are to be found 
at pages 40 and 41 in the printed document. 

Catiee drew up the charges that were made 
against Mr. Bartlett, as I am advised in a letter 
which I have here from Mr. Bartlett. I shall read 
by and by the deposition of Mr. Cranston in re- 
lation to Caffee. In a conversation with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and with the chief clerk of 
that Department, I was-assured by both, that when 
Colonel McClellan arrived in the city of Wash- 
ington, speaking in the department of Caffee, he 
said he was a ‘‘ damned liar,” and ‘“ was not en- 
titled to any credit whatever.” And 1 believe the 
late chief clerk can testify to the same thing. 

It seems to be hardly necessary that I should go 
further into that matter. I need not read any more 
papers, as it would be absolutely abusing the pa- 
tience of the Senate. My object in reading what 
I have in regard to him is to show that this Caffee, 
who was the private secretary of Colonel McClel- 
lan, and who was with him during his expedition 
into New Mexico with this Commission, was a 
man whose character was so bad that Colone! 


` McClellan himself had a just appreciation of it; =. 
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but he atill relies on the testimony of that man, || 
with others, on which to found charges against || 
Mr. Bartlett. It would seem that McClellan and | 
and these four witnesses had formed a sort of |: 
quintuple alliance to swear as hard as they could, f 
in order to break down an innocent and unoffend- | 
ing individual. . ; 

I shall next proceed to the consideration of the | 
charges which have been preferred against Mr. | 
Bartlett. I really very much regret that I should a 
have taken up so much of the time of the Senate in | 
reading so many of these documents, which, from 
their character, must be distasteful; but I have felt 
it to be due to Mr. Bartlett, who has no opportu- 
nity to defend himself, that I should do what I- 
could, and what I deem it my duty to do, to res- 
cue his character from the hands of men who are | 
worse than vipers. If a serpent should attempt || 

to coil himself around an unsuspecting and unof- fi 
fending individual, he might seek the wide world | 
through, and not find one more inoffensive than ` 
the gentleman who is now apparently the victim ‘ 
of a disgraceful combination. i 

Now, I turn to the charges which have been 
preferred against Mr. Bartlett. There are eight 
charges filed by Colonel McClellan, an officer in 
the Army of the United States, wearing the brevet || 
cammission of Lieutenant Colonel; a man holding 
such a commission should be one of high honor i 
and integrity. It is my purpose to examine these i 
charges as briefly as I can, and to show not only | 
that they are false in themselves, but that he |: 
knew them to be so; and—although, I believe, 
he has not made oath to them, still, he has pre- 
ferred them to the Department against the Com- | 
missioner, knowing them to be false—has pro- 
cured them to be sworn to by Chamberlin, Fowler, |. 
Caffee, Lusby, and somebody else, and thus has |: 
been guilty of subornation of perjury, in getting | 
those men to swear to charges which he knew to 
be untrue. If I shall prove them to be false, I 
shall accomplish the object which I have in view. | 
The first charge is: I; 

 Conniving at the conversion to private uses of the trans- i 
poration provided by the Government for the use of the 

oundary Commission. 

“ Specification |. In permitting his brother, George F. 
Bartlett, commissary of the Commiasion, to transport a large 
quantity of goods on private account, such as shirts, shoes, | 
pea-jackets, pantaloons, oil cloth clothes, playing-cards, | 
tobacco, &c., on the steamer Galveston, which transported | 
the members of the Boundary Commission from New York 
to Indianola, Texas, hetween the 3d and 24th of August, 
1850, thus greatly increasing the amount of tonnage paid for 
by the Government. 

‘í Specification 2. In permitting George F. Bartlett, com- 
missary of the Commission, to transport a large quantity of 
goods, such as are mentioned in the first specification, on | 
private account, from Indianola to El Paso, Texas, in the | 
train of the Commission, to the exclusion of the necessary 
supplies of the provisions of the Commission, say one hun- 
dred and thirty-four barrels of hard bread, and to the exclu- 
sion of the personal baggage of many of the members of the 
Commission, who were obliged for want of transportation, 
fe which they were justly entitled,) to sacrifice their cloth- 
ng. 

tt Specification 3. In permitting George F., Bartlett, com- 
missary of the Commission, to practice a gross imposition on 
the members of the Commission, by charging them a heavy | 
advance on clothing, &c., furnished by the Government for 
their use, and intended to be issued 10 them at its original 
cost, and appropriating to himself the advance 30 charged 
as a fair perquisite ; he being a regular salaried officer of I: 
the Commission, and therefore entitled to nosuch perquisite; |’ 
thus ullowing the public funds and property of the Govern- | 
ment to be used by the commissary in a mercantile oper- | 


} 


i cept his personal baggage. 
without my heing aware of it, as I had the superintendence | 


found at page 39 of the printed document. And 
here, allow me to say, that Mr. Jacobs is known 


to me personally as being a man of very great ; 


respectability. He was the assistant commissary, 
and, of course, would be as likelv to know as 
much about this matter as any other man. 
says: 
Socarro, March 13, 1851. 

Tn reply to yours of this date, making the inquiry relative 
to certain charges intended to be made against the commis- 
sary department of the Commission by Calonel McClellan, 
I, without hesitation, pronounce them, to my certain knowl- 


L edge, false. The charge “ thatthe commissary bronght with | 
him some sixty boxes or bales from New York, on his pri- | 


vate acconnt, marked ‘ private stores: Colonel McClel- 
lan, as well as every other member of the Commission, 
knew that the boxes and bales contained gonds belonging to 
the Commission, such as boots, shoes, hats, woolen shirts, 
blankets, check shirts, &c., and that they were Government 
property. 


I told the gentlemen of the Commission myself. when |. 


some of the bales and boxes were opened, for the purpnse 


: of issuing blanketa, shirts. &c., that they belonged to the 


Government, and afterwards, for the purpose of avoiding 


the vexation and trouble of rendering a detailed account of || 


the issue of clothing to the Government, the arrangement 


was made that all the clothing should be charged to the ` 
| commissary hy the Commission, at cost prices, with the 
| addition of twenty percent. for transportation, and the com- | 


missary to sell to members of the Commission at the same 


| rate—i. e. cost and twenty percent addition; all the eloth- 


ing, boots, shoes, shirts, &c., have been sold at this rate. 
As for packages being marked “ private stores,” [ reply, 
that T have frequently seen the wagons unloaded and re- 
loaded, on the trip from the coast to this place, and have 
never seen more than one or two small boxes marked in 
this way. 

* * * * * 


* + 


The commissary had one trunk, and I think one box of ` 


private property, containing small articles, such as needles, 
thread, tape, scissors, tabarco, walleta, &c., and this was 
all the private property in the train belonging to him, ex- 
He could not have had more 


of the commissary stores during the journey, and frequently 
overhauled the wagons in the discharge of my duties. 
There were a number of hales and trunks in the train 
which I understood contained goods for presents to the In- 
dians—F do not recollect precisely the number, but should 


; Say that there were thirty or more bales and trunks. 


Very respectfntiy, yours, 
HENRY JACOBS, Assistant Commissary 
United Stater and Mexican Boundary Commission. 


Hon. Jonn R. BARTLETT. 
The next evidence I have, in regard to this, is 


i the deposition of Henry C. Cranston, regularly 


taken before a notary public in the State of Rhode 
Island, which T will read: 

I, Henry C. Cranston, of the city and caunty of Provi- 
dence, in the State of Rhode Island, do depose and RAY, 
that T was attached to the United States and Mexiran 
Boundary Commission, as assistant to the engineer and 
surveyor; that I sailed from New York in the steamer 


i Galveston on the third day of August, 1850, and continued 


with the Commission until the ninth day of July, 1851. 

U traveled in the party with Colonel McClellan to San 
Eleazarin, Texas, 
lin, Doran, Fowler, Lusby, Phillips, and Caffee, and do 
not see how any one acquninted with the facts of the case, 
as every member of the Commission must have been, could 


| make such statements. 


Colonel McClellan was frequently drunk, and I have 
never seen him but that T thought him more or Jess under 
the influence of liquor. His general bearing was against 
Mr. Bartlett, endeavoring to create an ill feeling towards 
him, and T have heard him at several times use disrespect- 
ful language in speaking of him. 

He frequently spoke of Chamberlin as his man, and he 
was considered aa Colonel McClellan’s “ right-hand man.” 

Caffee had diffientty with Colonel McClellan at San 
Antonio; understood it was heeause he undertook to get 
the Colonel to certify ta a false voucher. Afterwarda, on 
the route to El Paan T accupied the tent with him. Colo- 
nel MeClellan treated him coldly, and had very little to do 


ation.” 


Thereare three specifications under that charge. ` 
The two first charge George F. Bartlett, com- . 
miasary, with having transported, with the knowl- |: 
edge of the Commissioner, all those goods at the || 
cost of the Government, although his own private | 
propery The third specification charges that 

eorge F'. Bartlett took these goods, which be- 4 
longed to the Government of the United States, |- 
and when he arrived at El Paso, and other places | 
upon the route, sold them at a great advance, and `, 
applied the profit to his own account. 

, There is a discrepancy in these statements, and 
it only shows what very often befalls men when :: 
they allow themselves to sink into corruption and ji 
error. They misstate theirown supposition; they | 
absolutely mistake, as it were, the identity of their ‘| 
own knowledge, and in these specifications, con- ` 
tradictory as they are, we have an instance of this. ;, 

I now proceed to the explanation and refutation || 
of the first charge. F first ask the attention of the |; 
Benate to Mr. Jacobs's certificate, which is to be || 


i with him, as T could 


see, during the trip across the plains, 
At Key Weat the party went on shore, and quite a num- 
ber of them being drunk when they ea 
into the enhin and took part in it. 
hands and feet, and kept so for 
Strain queiled the disturhance. 


Two of them were tied 
some time. Lieutenant 


bales, &e. 
eta, honts, shoes, and other articles of clothing, were con- 
sidered as Government Property, and belonged ta the Com- 
mission, A 
Commission 
1 hooks, &e. The articles 
of clothing were charged to the commissary, George F. 
Bartlett, at invoice rates. with an addition of twenty per 
cent., which I understood to be for transportation. 

Charge second. We left Indianola in great confusion, 
most of the mules being unused to harness, and we stopped 
at Victoria to brand and shoe the mules and horses, and 
make other repairs. At San Antonio more transportation 


haley procured and the wagons were repacked, more mnies 


fixed, and other 
country. 


Charge fifth. I was present at the occurrence at the 
‘ 


He | 


I have read the deposition of Chamber- | 


i i me on board, they 
got into a row, during which several of the meehanice came | 


fter my arrival at El Paso, and until F left the | 
: at the copper mines, T performed the duties of i 
clerk to the Commission, kept the 


arses were procured, which had to be rhod, saddles Í 
preparations made for the trip across the : 


ij “í Painted Caves.’% Colonel Craig's train had encainped 

|; near the road, and, as usual, had drawn up their wagons, 

|. Teaving one side of the square for our wagons, where Myer 
drew them np when they arrived; but in the mean time 

i Colonel MeClellan took a freak into his head to encamp a 

F quarter of a mile or so distant, and he ordered Myer to 

: bring the wagons there, which he at first refused to do, but 
on being told by Cotone? Craig that he shontd be obliged to 

i enforce the order, he brought the teams where MeCiellan 
directed. Jt was dark before we got onr tents, utensils, 

j, &c., out, and we encamped in great confusion that night. 

; HENRY C. CRANSTON, 

| The State of Rhode Island und Providence Plantation, 

Providence county, ss: 
Be it known, thatin the city of Providence, in the coanty 
and State aforesaid, on the tenth day of J ny, in the vear of 
> our Lord one thonsand e*ght hundred and fifty two, before 

‘me, Henry Martin, a public notary for said county of Prov- 

| idence, personally appeared Henry C. Cranston, (to me 

personally known,) and made oath, that the statements con- 
|; tainedin the preceding affidavit, by him signed, are wholly 
| and strictly true. 

In witness whereof I have herewnto subscribed 
my name and affixed my netarial seal, at said 
Providence, the day and vear tast aforewritten. 

HENRY MARTIN, Public Notary. 


I feel it necessary, in order to do justice to Mr. 
Bartlett, to read a statement of his own, in regard 
to his baggage—what he had, and how scantily 

i he went, so as not to incumber the Government 
; teams: 


| “Twil now state a few facts to which I am willing to 
|| make oath. I left New York with two common traveling 
i; trunks of clothing. Beyond these, I did not bring a single 

| package, hoz, keg, bottle, of merchandise, private stores, or 
j: anything else with me, not the property of the Commission; 
| nor did F after leaving New York. 

“ Although I am entitled by my instructions to my per- 
sonal expenses, which, as military men say, should corre- 
spond with my rank, they have not been $20 a month be- 
yond the ordinary rations and accommodations of those 
| whose pay is #1 25 a day. 
: “T have not had a horse to this day. My riding animal is 

a mule, believing that a strong and hearty animal wouid 
; be better than a fine, showy horse. My carriage, of which 

I often speak, is what is called in New York a rockaway. 

T bought it second hand for $250, after it had been used in 

New York for three years. It was recommended to me as 
` being better than a common wagon. The ‘ambulance, or 
; spring-wagon of Colonel McC., cost $300, and a common 
| wagon, with the cost of superintendence, more than #250. 
. My carriage was drawn by four mules, which mules I have 
| kept to this day. But f shall ride my saddle -mule no longer. 
; A broken arm, and other injuries, which have deprived me 
the use of this arm for three months, have cured me of 
mule riding.” 


|| £ have referred to this for the purpose of show- 
i ing—and I invite attention to the fact—that in 
| everything that relates to this Commissioner per- 
| sonally, he has shown the greatest simplicity and 
honor of character. Nothing did he take which 
could encumber the Commission; and yet, that 
men having any pretensions to character, should 
! have brought these charges against him, is to me 
almost inconceivable. In Mr. Bartlett’s letter of 
| July Ist, 1851, he refers again to the same thing, 
| but it is hardly worth while to read it to the Sen- 
ate, because it is only a recapitulation of what has 
already been said, and the rest of it disavows any 
| connection whatever with the corruption that has 
| been charged against him. I shall next read to 
| the Senate the deposition of George F'. Bartlett, 
which is as follows: 
| District of Columbia, City of Washington, ss: 
I, George F. Bartlett, of the county of Jefferson, in the 
f ! State of New York, being duly sworn, do depose and say, 
j: that T have been a member of the Commission for running 
and marking the boundary between the United States and 
: the Republic of Mexico since its reorganization, in July, 
1850; that from that time until the month of June, 1851, T 
:! was the commissary of said Commission, at which time I 
waa Officially notified from the Department of the Interior 
_ that I was relieved from the duties of commissary, hy the 
: Appointment of Lieutenant Tillinghast, United States 
i Army, to that office; that from the time of being £0 re- 
lieved I have been connected with the said Commission, 
and have performed duty without having had my position 
‘| and pay positively fixed. 
:| And I do further depose and say, that I sailed from New 
York in the steamer Galveston, with the main body of the 
|: Commission, on the third day of Angust, 1850, for the field 
i; Of operations. Among the articles carried out in the said 
i; steamer were various bales, boxes, trunks, and packages, 
.: purchased by the Commissioner and myself in New York, 
and containing the following articles ,to wit: blankets, hats, 
shirts, drawers, pantaloons, pea jackets, oil-cloth clothes, 
i: tobacco, Indian gonds, &c. Said articles were the prop- 
erty of the Government of the United States, having been 
| purchased by the Commissioner and myself for the use of 
|i said Commission, with the money and in the name of the 
| said Government. None of snid articles were purchased 
| or transported on private account, or owned by me, nor do 
| E know of any such articles on board said steamer, (be- 
j| sides those contained in the personal baggage of the various 
: members of the Commiasion,) which did belong to the 
, Government of the United States. I had none in my pos- 
session or care (save my own personal baggage, and the 
,: articles hereafter enumerated) that was not the property 
of the said Government. 
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And I do farther depose and say, that the various articles, 
te wit: binnkets, hats, shirts, drawers, pantaloons, &e., 
enumerated above as having been transported from New 
York to Indianola, upon the steamer Galveston, were alsa 
transported by the train of the said Commission trom In- 
dianola to, or near to El Paso, and that they were, as above 
stated, the property of the Goverament of the United States, 
and that they were not owned by me, nor transported on 


private account, and that besides the property so described H 


as belonging to the Government, I know of no similar arti- 
cles transported by said train, excepting the personal bag 
gage of the various members of the Commission. 

And I do further depose and say, that the Commission 
arrived at Indianola, on the coast of Texas, about the 20th 
day of August, 1850, and immediately commenced making | 
the necessary preparations for the journey across the 
country to El Paso del Norte, under the command of Lieu- ; 
tenant J. G. Strain, and Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John 
McClellan, United States Topographical Engineers. Whilst 
at Indianoia an order was issued by Lieutenant Strain, 
directing the members of the Commission to reduce their 
personal baggage to a certain amount in weight, and I was 
nformed that this order was made necessary on account of 
the limited transportation then at the command of the | 
quartermaster of the Commission. I had no authority to 
issue said order, nor was L in'any manner connected with 
its promulgation. A quantity of hard bread was feft behind 
at this point for want of transportation. On or about the 
fourth day of September, 1859, the Commission started 
upon its journey, andina few days reached Victoria, where : 
it remained about two weeks. Thetime was consumed in | 


shoeing the mules belonging to the train, and in otherwise 
preparing for the remainder of the journey. The Com- 
missioner, John R. Bartlett, and a large portion of the | 
Cammission, moved out of Victoria, and encamped on the 
Collette, about seven miles distant, some days previous to 
the departure of Colonel MeCtellan, who, F understood, ` 


] 
i 
was detained by severe illness, during which his life was | 


despsired of. Soon after Colonel McClellan came up the 


|: train from Endianola, to Et Paso, the following packages, ` 
: which were my own private property. viz: one trunk, 


: in thesame manner, and perhaps one marked “G. F. B.” 


Commission resumed its joumey. At San Antonio (about || 


one hundred and fifty miles from Indianola) it became | 
necessary for the Commission to halt for the purchase of 
additional traneportation, forage, &c. This occupied abont 
two weeks, when the Commissioner, with a small portion of 
the Commission, departed by the northern or Fredericks- 
burg route, leaving the main body of the Commission under 
the command of Colonel McClellan. It was several days 
after the departure of the Commissioner before Colonel ; 
McClellan let San Antonio with his command (and at | 
that time he had the exclusive contro! of its movements) 

to proceed by the southern route to El Paso. The train 

was composed of American wagons, drawn by four or six 
mutes, and Mexican carts drawn by oxen. The average | 
capacity and load of these wagons and carts was about | 
two thousand pounds. On reaching Leoni, the whisky . 
was left behind. When at or near the last crossing of 

Devils river, an order was issued by Colonel McClellan 

requiring that a cermin quantity of provisions should he 

placed in the mule wagons, and all the balance left in the : 
ox-carts, and that the mule-wagons, together with a ma- 

joriy of the command, should proceed from that point to | 


Paso, by forced marches, or at least more rapidly than |; 


the oxen were supposed to be able to travel. This order : 
was carried into execution. At the time I sent a formal : 
protest to Colonel McClellan against the limited quantity | 
of provisions which he had ordered to be taken in the mule | 
wagous, which protest was disregarded. There was also | 
delivered to Colonel McClellan at this place, and upon his | 
directions, one ten-gallon cask of brandy. Before the | 
mule train reached its destination—viz : Ei Paso—the sup- 

plies were exhausted, and I was compelled to subsist the 

party (on less than full allowance) by horrowing from the i 
commissary belonging to the escort. From the head of the | 
Olympia (nearly two hundred miles distant from El Paso) 

the quartermaster dispatched couriers to the latter place, | 
by whom I sent letters to the Commissioner, stating the | 
circumstances of the bulk of the provisions having been left | 
bebind in the ox-carts, and that on our arrival at El Paso : 
we should require supplies to be in readiness, and requested | 
him to obtain them. The mule train reached San Eleazario 


(about twenty miles below El Paso) on the ninth day of |! 


December, 1850, and the ox-train about one month after- | 
wards, 
during this interval upon rations obtained by the Commis- | 
sioner and myself, either from the Commissary Department . 
of the United States Army, or by purchase from merchants | 
in that vicinity. Those obtained from the Commissary De- | 
partment of the Army were, as [ have reason to believe, | 
such as were issued from said department to the officers and | 
soldiers stationed at or near El Pazo, and those purchased | 
from the merchants were as good as were to be found in | 


the country at the time, with the exception of the flour. |: 


For the supply of this article a contract was made with Mr. i 
A. Morell, a merchant of Franklin, (opposite El Paso,) 

upon a sample shown by him, for forty or fifty thousand 

pounds. It was delivered at the Commissary Department | 
of the Commission at Socorro, and an issue made there- | 
from vo the various members of the Commission. After a : 
trial it was found to be of an inferior quality. I imme- ! 
diately returned the balance of the flour to Mr. Maretl,and ` 


demanded of him that a better quality, according to the |: 


Original sample, be furnished. Mr. Morell partially com- į 
plied with this demand, and sent a small quantity of good i 
flour, which was issued. When, however, the balance : 
came to be furnished, it proved to be of an inferior quality. | 

I 


and was returned to Mr. Morelt, and his contract declared || 
annulled. Subsequently the flour used by the Commission |j: 
was purchased froin Señor Poncet, and a good article was | 


furnished. The above-mentioned rations—to wit: those : 
obtained from the Commissary Department’ of the Army, : 
and those purchased from merchants, were issued to the | 
members of the Commission during the interval between | 
the arrival of the mule-train, on the ninth of December, | 


and th i i i 
e arrivai of the ox train, and it was during this |i F. Bartlett. 


period that a written complaint was made to the Commis- 
sioner, signed by several persons connected with the. Com- | 


The members of the Commission were subsisted . 


* chased by me to FI Paso, and there turn them over to the 


' nothing, but may be able to write you by the returning i 


i officer to the Department of the Interior, and to transact 
; other business of the Commission. 1! 


; to wit: blankets, hats, shirts, drawers, &c. &e., were |! 


| orders to that effect from the Commisstoner, to purchase |: 


‘charged with having colluded with his brother, 


; dence by which the charges are supported. 


low as he could get them at retail in New York; 


mission, and quartered at San Eleazario. After the arrival 
| that he paid the wholesale price, with the addition 


of the ox-train no nach Pus pasts sa oe made, exorpting 
co aR ataf hams, which being condemne 
iya a ey, wees never afterwards ey j of about twenty-five per cent. to pay for trans- 

And T da further depose and say, that after the arrival of ;; portation. 
the Commission at El Paso, the above-mentioned goods— : Two gentlemen belonging to the Commission 
arrived here yesterday from San Diego, on the 
Pacific. One of them is Captain Barry. I under- 
stand that he gives this information: That portions 
‘of these goods went with the Boundary Commis- 
l: sion from the Copper Mines to the Gila, and that 
! those which were not used there were carried on 
' to San Diego. 

I wish now to read to the Senate the deposition 
of John Bull: 


District of Columbia, Washington city, ss: 


charged to me at the original cost, with the addition of j; 
twenty or twenty-five percent., the estimated cost of trans- | 
portation, or, in some instances, the addition of fourteen | 
cents per pound, the precise cost of transportation; and I | 
continued to sell them to the members of the Commission 
at said rate, viz: cost, and twenty ortwenty-five per cent., 
or fourteen cents per pound, addition. This transfer of the 
property to me was made to avoid the trouble and confusion |’ 
attending the numberless requisitions for the issue of the |: 
same—to prevent the complication of the accounts with the | 
Government, and ta secure a direct personal responsibility 
for their proper disposition. T have never sold said goods r A $ 
to ainne ae connected with the Commission, and not to T, John Bull, of the city of Buffalo, in the State of New 
them at “a heavy advance” upon their original enst, as, York, heing duly sworn, do depose and say: That I have 
alleged in the charge preferred by Colonel McClellan. n been a member of the Cammission for running and marking 

And I do further depose and say, that there was trans- i the boundary between the Waited States and the Republic 
ported for me by the steamer Galveston, and also by the || of Mexico, since its reorganization in July, 1850; that I 

A ; sailed from New York, on the steamer Galveston, in the 

month of Aneust of that year. ‘The omen we were in 

arked ‘ Commiss . S. B.C.,” a 2 command of the Commission, while on board said steamer, 
marked < Commieary U: S. Pee, ae boras marred © were Brevet Lieutenant Cotonel John McClellan, of the 
These packages contained tooth and hair brushes, eomhs, | Tepozraphical Engineers, and Lientenant J. G. Strain, of 
needles, pins, thread, tobacco-wallets, knives, about fifteen the Navy. The Commissioner, John R. Bartlett, did nat 
dollars worth of cheap jewelry, and a few other articles of || Rccompany the Commission, but joined it abont the 25th of 
a similar character; and were purchased by me for the use || Angust, at Indianola, Texas. I knew Mr. George F. Bart- 
and convenience of the members of the Commission. In |, lett, the commissary of the Commission. He had in his 
addition to the above F had a small quantity of powder and || Possession a quantity of clothing, such as blankets, shirts, 
shot, two hoxesof tobacco, purchased in New Orleans, one |! shoes, pea-jackets, pantaloons, oil-cloth clothes, &c., which 
dozen India-rabher blankets, and a few Mexican sashes. || Was transported by said steamer Galveston, and also by a 

And I do further depose and say, that on the 16th of | train of the Government from Indianola to EJ Paso. These 
February, 1851, T left El Paso for the Atlantic States, under |: Articles, I have been informed, and always believed, were 
the property of the Government of the United States, and 
| not the private property of the said commissary. I have 

purchased from him some of the said articles of clothing, 

and was charged, what [ thonght, a reasonable price—not 

exceeding from twenty to thirty per cent. advance upon their 
| original cost. 
: And £ do further depose and rav: That when the Com- 
| mission had arrived at Camp McClellan, a point in its 
| ronte, between Goliad and San Antonio, the various mem- - 
bers were called out, and an order read to them from the 
Commissioner, requiring them to obey all orders which 
might be issued to them by Colonel McClellan, under the 
penalty of being dismissed from the Commission, for a fail- 
ure ta do so. During Colonel McClelian’s connection with 
the Commission, Mr. Bartlett always endeavored to sustain 
his (McClellan’s) position, and to maintain him in his an- 
thority. After leaving San Antonio for El Paso, the main 
body of the Commission waa under the excinsive com- 
mand of Colonel McClellan. Thesurveying party, engaged 
in making a reconnoissance of the route, waa also under the 
command of the Topographical Engineer officers. Said 
officers were not confined tothe performance of their astro- 
nomical duties. 

And I do further depnse and say: That at the recond 
croasing of the Devil’s river. the bulk of the provisions in 
the train, belonging to the Commission, were, by the order 
of Colonel McClellan, placed in the ox-carts, and suffered 
' to remain behind. The commissary, Mr. Bartlett, pro- 
tested against this order, but without effect. T have no 
doubt that the temporary inconvenience, which the Com- 
mission suffered, sonn after its arrival at Ei Paso, on ac- 
count of the indifferent quality of the rations, was directly 
attributable to this order of Colonel McClellan. If was at 
the said second crossing of Devil’s river, that the members 
of the Commission were called together, and a portion of 
the “ Articles of War” was read to them, and an attempt 
was made to make them think that they were amenable 
thereto. 

And T do further depose and say: That T was in almost 
daily intercourse with Colonel McClellan daring his con- 
nection with the Commission, and that his habits of intem- 
perance were sneh as often to unfit him for duty. Once his 
life was despaired of, and I have no doubt hia illness was 
produced hy the excessive use of ardent spirits. 


additional supplies for the use of the Commission; that 
after my arrival at Washington I received from Hon. A. H. 
H. Stuart, Secretary of the Interior, a letter notifying me 
that T had been relieved from the position of commissary, 
but directing me to proceed with the business upon which | 
I was then engaged; to retarn with the stores to be pur- 


then commissary and quartermaster; that on my return to 
El Paso, in accordance with such instructions, I found that | 
the Commissioner had proceeded westerly from the Rio || 
Grande, in prosecution of the survey of that portion of the |! 
boundary line, and that from the said 16th day of February, |i 
1851, until the present time, I have not seen said Commis- :. 
sioner, or received any communication from him relative | 
to my position and pay, beyond whatis contained in the 
following extract from a letter from him, dated Yuni, State 
of Sonora, November 37th, 1851. 

‘As to your position in the Commission I can say 


parties from the Gila on the subject.” 

And T do further depose and say, that on the 20th day of `! 
April, 1852, I received instructions from Maior William | 
H. Emory, chief astronomer, &c., of the said Commission, |: 
to return to the Atlantic States with dispatches from that ' 


GEORGE F. BARTLETT. 
Signed and sworn to before me this 22d davof July, 1852. 
F. S. MYERS, J. P. 


That deposition of George F. Bartlett, who was | 


states that he has had no communication from the 
Commissioner, in relation to any position, except 
one letter, an extract of which he there inserts. 
This shows the reliance to be placed upon the evi- 


I have procured from the Fifth Auditor’s office 
a copy of the accounts rendered by Mr. Commis- ` 
sioner Bartlett for the purchase of those goods in 
New York, the account current amounting to : And TAS fier depose and y S Tha! pince the 16th 
$22,000. I have a copy of each of ne bills of :| hne F. Bartlett has hot seen his brother. the Commis- 
eai pa Pean r haseena i sioner, he (the Commissioner) having ien El Paso fer the 
goo Le McUlelan, an res- | Pacific before the commigsary arrived. accompanie 
idue of his quistaple alliance, as having belonged <i surveying party along the Gila river, and met the Commis- 
to George F. Bartlett. They charged that those '| sioner at nae yeas pea crac an himon the Pa- 
goods, being George F. Rartlett’s, were transported | StS Cone y ol APTS SA OHN BULL. 
at the Government expense. I have from the |) Signed and sworn to before me, this 26th dav of July, 


i itor’ ; ‘| 1852. F. S. MYERS 
Fifth Auditor’s office a copy of all the vouchers |! Justice of the Peng 


rendered for the purchase of those identical goods, |: 
and which were paid for by the United States. I: This deposition concludes what I have to say 
deem that to be most conclusive evidence to rebut |! in regard to this charge. It seems that a portion 
the charges that have been made in relation to: of these transactions took place on the route 
these goods, and to show they were not private ' through Texas, and some when the Commission 
but public property. : crossed the Devil’s river. Itisthe strangest thing 
Besides, in regard to the firat charge, there is a in this transaction, that the complainant and his 
deposition from Mr, R. A. Matthews, who went . companions, having once crossed that stream, 
out in this Commission, in what capacity Ido not. should have been permitted to return. I have 
know. I believe heis from Georgia or South Car- ; now gone through with the first charge. There 
olina. He statea that he knew and understood are eight charges in all. 
that these goods belonged to the United States. |! Several Szwarors. Youcanconclude to-morrow. 
He understood the manner in which they had | Mr. CLARKE. There are eight charges, but - 
been transferred by the Commissioner—in order .| T submit to the Senate now that the evidence which ' 


| to avoid frequent requisitions for such little things i: T have read would seem to be sufficient to refute 


as a pair of shoes, stockings, &e.—to Mr George '! them all. [ shall not go further to-day, but as 
He states that he himself had pur- gentlemen desire it, I will give way, 
chased of Mr. Bartlett some of those goods as ; On motion, the Senate adjourned, 
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Tuespay, July 27, 1852. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the 


of June. 

Mr. WELLER. Before the Senator from 
Rhode Island proceeds with his speech, [ desire 
to call his attention to some remarks which he is 
reported to have made yesterday. He is reported 
as having used this language: 

“But, as regards any remarks made by the Senator from 
California in reference to a former Senator upon this floor, 
I would observe that with that T shall have little to do, ex- 
cept incidentally. In the remarks of the Senator, how- 
ever, upon the resolution which he introduced, there were 
charges preferred and made by him, for the first time, against 
this Conimissioner, as far as my recollection extends. It 
was that to whieh I referred as being of a personal char- 
acter.” 

Now, Mr. President, I have no idea that the 
Senator from Rhode Island desires to place me in 
a false position. At all events, I am not satisfied 
to occupy that of a public prosecutor. I have pre- 
ferred but one single charge against the present 
Boundary Commissioner in Mexico, and that was, 
that by an error of judgment—for I accorded him 
honesty of purpose—he had given away between 
five thousand and six thousand miles of land, 
which, in right and justice, belonged to the Gov- 

ernment of the United States. And now, from 
the course of remark in which the Senator is in- 
dulging, it seems he does not intend to respond to 
that charge at all. Ihave not charged the Com- 
missioner with squandering the public money; I 
have not charged him with entering into collusion 
with the commissary of the Commission to 
swindle the Government. I only referred to cer- 


tain charges which had been made by an officer 


of high rank in the Army of the United States 


azainst him; and, in speaking of that, I studiously ' 


abstained from expressing an opinion as to the 
truth or falsity of the charges. Now, sir, what 
. did I say? I said that— : 


“í In the month of March, 1851, Colonel J. McClellan, of 
the Topographical Corps of the Army, who had been de- 
tailed as chief astronomer to the Commission, caused cer- 
tain charges to be filed in the Department against the chief, 

-R. Bartlett. A copy has been transmitted upon my mo- 
tion to the Senate, and now lies before me. These charges, 
Senators will observe, are of the most serious character. If 
true, the Commissioner ought to be recalled at once. If 
false, the officer who has used his position to prefer them, 
ought to be dismissed from the Army. At all events, one 
would very naturally have supposed that the Department 
would have considered these charges of sufficient import- 
ance to have ordered a full investigation. They were pre- 
ferred by a gentleman of high rank and c 
Army, more than a year ago; and the only investigation 
had, is disclosed in a letter which I now hold in my hand.” 


In a subsequent part of my remarks I said as 
follows: 

“T have examined it with some care, and certainly with 
no disposition to do the Commissioner any injustice; but I 
must say that the evidence has leftan entirely different im- 
pression from that which seems to have been produced upon 
the mind ofthe Secretary. But we are so differently con- 
stituted, that that testimony which carries conviction to 
one, shall fall far short of satisfying another.’? 


In another place, I used this language: 


<€ As to the truth or falsity of the charges preferred against || at Work, are cut down to fifty doll 


the Commissioner, I express no opinion ; but have con- 
tented myself with speaking of the testimony as it now 


stands upon the record. I know that great injustice is often- , 


times done to public officers, by preferring charges against 
them while they are engaged upon distantservice. He may 
be able to explain or contradict this evidence ; and it would 
be unfair, at all events, to condemn him, until an opportu- 
nity has been given for reply.” 

This was the language I used’ on the occasion 
to which the honorable Senator from Rhode Island 
has referred. I simply desired to bring before the 
Senate the fact that these charges had been pre- 
ferred, that they were on file in the Department, 
and that it was due to the character of that public 
officer that a full investigation should be had be- 
fore any more money was appropriated to this 
work. I am not content to occupy the position 
in which the honorable Senator from Rhode 
Island endeavors to place me—that of a prosecutor 


who comes here in the Senate to prefer charges - 
against the Commissioner. He seemed yesterday ;; 


to intimate that, in that respect, I was occupying 


casion, had occupied. 
have none to make. 

necessary that I shou 
investigation of the s 
from Rhode Island n 


I preferred no charges. 1 
I do not know thatit will be ` 
Id enter any further into the 
ubject on which the Senator , 


ow has the floor. i 


{ 
| 
: i to speak: 1" 
: tted on the 28th |: may be necessary for me, hereafter, to sp i 

rešolution of Mr: WELLER, submi a mean in regard to fixing the initial point of this | 


Whether the officer who made: 


haracter in the ‘| 


it r :, writer of which is vouche 
exactly the position which the ex-Senator and i 
ex-Secretary to whom I alluded on a former oc- ` 


| the only charge whi 


boundary line. icer 
the charges was in the habit of drinking too much 


i 


or not, is one of those questions that does concern - 


me; but I think that the Senator from Rhode 


` Island would do more justice to his friend if he ` 


were to go into a fair investigation of the facts 
stated, and leave the character of the witness to 
stand where itis. Sir, I ought to apologize to the 
Senator from Rhode Island for trespassing upon 
his time, and the patience of the Senatenow; but 
it was necessary that I should do it, in order to 
avoid being placed in the position of a public 
i prosecutor. 


|” Mr. CLARKE. Mr. President, I may have ' 


been misunderstood by the honorable Senator 
from California. It was not my intention—I was 
not aware of any intention on my part to charge 


that Senator with any impropriety, or anything | 
that might lead to the supposition that he was | 


; part or parcel in this prosecution, or persecution, 
| against: the Commissioner upon the Mexican 


; boundary. What I did refer to in the remarks ` 


‘| which I made, was the charge made by some one, 
as I understood, against the Commissioner of col, 


luding with his brother, as the expression was, in : 


_ “shaving” orders—in depredating upon the em- 

ployees of the Commission, which charge I have 
| evidence to prove was unfounded. The honorable 
i; Senator did say, when he made that charge—and 
| it was the first time I had ever heard it—that it 
|, Was communicated to him by a gentleman of char- 
acter and respectability. The name was not 
' given. The honorable Senator therefore stood, 
inmy humble opinion, as having made that charge 
upon an authority for which he was responsible; 


and in the allusion I made, I intended to be un- | 


l derstood as confining myself to that charge. 

Mr. WELLER. Ifthe Senator will allow me, 
I yesterday offered to read the evidence upon 
which that accusation was made. I made no 
statement of facts upon my own responsibility. I 
said that I had in my possession a letter written 
by a highly-respectable gentleman; and I should 
be glad, with the consent of the gentleman, now 
to read that portion of the letter which refers to 


i the matter. 
, Mr. CLARKE. I have no objection. 
| Mr. WELLER. The letter is dated El Paso, 


| April 10th, 1852. It states as follows: 


“ There are men now in the Commission receiving large 
| salaries, who hold no office whatever—~real sinecures. I 
i; will name Mr. Bartlett’s own brother, who was last year 
|i removed from the office of commissary for abuses in that 
i department. This man is now receivin 
|| with the title of agent for the commission. Agent for what, 
| Task? Wehavea regular quartermaster, conimissary, and 
|| every other functionary requisite for the good of the Com- 
| mission. Wherefore, then, do we have these parasites to 
|| eat out our substance and clog the operations of the survey? 
f —to gratify private ambition and fill the purses of lazy fa- 
ti vorites, while diligent young men, who are kept assiduously 
ars per month, and other- 
|| Wise basely used. Mr. Bartlett has with him a private 
i Secretary and assistant secretary, and several other persons 
receiving higher pay than those actually employed in the 
work. And here he has an assistant secretary, at $1,000, 
who has a clerk to assist him, and his brother the agent, all 
from Providence. 
‘¢ But the most villainous conduct of any one connected 
' with the Commission, is the practice of this man Bartlett— 
this agent of the Commission—of perpetrating usury and ex- 
tortion on the members of the Commission, who are com- 
: pelled to have a little cash to procure 
of life. I presume you are aware t 
has been exhausted six months since. Such is the fact. 
When a young man wants alittle money he will call on the 
assistant secretary of this agent for the purpose of negoti- 
ating a smal] loan. This agent, with the avidity of a Shy- 
lock, with the sycophantic sympathy of the usurer, says, 
:: “ Write me an order for fifty dollars, and I will hand you 
`: twenty-five.” Thus you see that we are compelled to 
, Berge two months’ pay in one to procure the necessaries 
| of life, and that, too, by a Government agent. T paid these 
‘rates myself, as well as several of my friends, but I assure 
‘| you I was compelled to do it.” 


It was upon this letter, 


‘character here, that I made t 
did upon a former occasion. 

|. Mr. CLARKE. 

| here but of which I 
; Writers and of the witnesses. 

i for every letter that I have pro 
i will ask the honorable Senator 


the absolute requisites ` 
hat onr appropriation ` 


g $1,500 per year, | 
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~ | There is another westiohand that relates to [| goodness to sive ‘ne the fame ofthe willie of that 


I did make, upon which it |! letter? 


Mr. WELLER. 1 have no objection. It is 
r. A. P. Wilbar, one of the assistant surveyors 
upon the Boundary Commission. I think he will 
‘be found rated as such in the report of Mr. Bart- 
lett. 
Mr. CLARKE. Mr. President, I know noth- 
ing of this. Ihave nothing to do with any charges 
which may be made against the brother of Mr. 
Commissioner Bartlett, with which the Commis- 
sioner himself is not connected. 
The charges which have been under the consid- 
eration of the Senate before, and are now, are 
charges preferred against Mr. John R. Bartlett, 
the Co:nmissioner, by Colonel McClellan. As to 
those charges, evidence has been taken and has 
been produced by me in order to their complete 
refutation; but, in the speech made by the honor- 
‘ able Senator some three weeks since, while refer- 
i ring to the Commissioner’s brother, he said: 

«I have a letter from a gentleman of character and re- 
spectability, containing the information that he is now tha 
acting agent of the Commission, with a better salary than 


he received before, and shaving orders drawn by the em- 
| ployees of the commission at fifty per cent. discount.” 


My impression was, when that statement was 

; made. by the honorable Senator, that he meant to 
say, from the information he had received, that 
_ this George F. Bartlett, the brother of John R. 
Bartlett, now held an appointment as agent of the 
Commission, which he received from his brother, 

į the Commissioner, ‘an office,”—I believe he 
' used the expression—‘‘ unknown to the Commis- 


< sion;” and that, being thus the appointee of his 


i 


brother, he had a larger salary than he had before 
he was employed in this ‘* shaving” business. 
The inference was, that his brother was in all 
probability concerned in it. I so considered it, 
and so far forth I meant to refute it. So far as 


| regards any acts of George F. Bartlett upon the 


Rio Grande, since he parted from his brother on . 
: the 16th of February, 1851, and in. which his 
‘brother could have no participation: whatever, I 
have nothing to do with them. If he has been 
guilty of any improprieties here, let the proper 
officers of the Government take cognizance of it. 
I have only to say, that the evidence which I pro- 
| duced yesterday showed that it was clear that 
i George F. Bartlett was not now the appointee of 
| his brother in any office on the Commission. 
| He returned to the United States in the spring 
| of 1851, and was “ relieved,” according to the ex- 
| pression of the Secretary, from his position as 
commissary; but he was required to go out again 
: to El Paso to deliver up the goods which he had 
purchased, and his commissariat, papers and all, 
: to the new commissary. He testifies—and there 


l! is other evidence, I believe, to prove—that he has 


: not been with his brother, nor had any communi- 


| cation with him, from that time to this, except he 
i; gives one quotation from a letter from his brother 
li to him, in which he informs him that he can say 


‚i ing to do with it. 
the respectability of the i i 
d for by a gentleman of | 


j 


l 


{| nothing about any position which he is to hold. 
i| to the Rio Grande, he still remained under Major 
!! Emory upon that Commission, but without any 
'i distinct appointment, or any distinct salary. So 
` that his holding the appointment of «agent to the 


Now, I understand from the deposition of George 
F. Bartlett, which is here, that when he returned 


Commission,’ and his having a larger salary— 
: $1,500—than he had before, is certainly ground- 
' less, if his deposition be true. 

He returned to the United States last spring, I 


', understand, with dispatches from Major Emory 
‘i to the Department. 


‘What he did there—whether 
he was engaged in actual service, or only remained 


' during the winter because there was no oppor- 


tunity to return, or whether he engaged in taking 
these orders from the employees at a discount on 
the Government—I know nothing. I have noth- 
I merely referred to it with re- 
gard to what I considered as a charge made against 
Mr. Commissioner Bartlett, as having appointed 
his brother to ‘an office unknown to the Com- 


he allusion which Į. mission,” with a higher salary than he had when 

‘| he was commissary. 
l have produced no papers |, meant to reply, and it was that to which I referred. 
have given the names of the |. 
I have given them: dispute. I agree that he did not vouch for the 
duced, and now I; 
if he will have the | 


It was that to which I 
With the honorable Senator himself, I have no 


charges which have been preferred against Mr. 
Bartlett. Those charges have been sent to the 
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Senate on the motion of the honorable Senator, | 


and have been printed and laid on our deska for | 
some time. The resolution under consideration, | 
offered by the Senator from California, calls for a 
select committee of the Senate to be appointed to 
investigate those charges, I have no objection to 
that, but upon the resolution Į did deem it m 
duty, as a Senator from Rhode Island, in which 
State Mr. Bartlett was born, and in which State 
he now claims his residence and citizenship, from 
my own position personally with Senators wio 
voted for his confirmation upon my recommenda- 
tion, from my position, believing that he was per- 
fectly and entirely innocent, a persecuted and in- 
offensive man, as regards the charges preferred 
against him—1 did feel it my duty to defend him, 
and to produce evidence before the Senate which 
has been placed in my possession, in order to ac- 
quit him entirely of these charges, and to exon- 
erate him from all blame; I mean in reference to 
his personal character, as involved in these charges 
and specifications. . 

I did say yesterday that I did not intend upon 
this resolution to discuss, nor ought it to be dis- 
cussed upon this resolution, the question as to the 
propriety cf the initial point fixed on the Rio 
Grande, whether it be right or wrong. The hon- 
orable Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusk] gave notice 
to the Senate that at a certain day and upon a cer- 
tain time he would oppose an appropriation for 
any money to be applied to this Mexican Bound- 
ary Commission till that question ag to the initial 
point on the Rio Grande was fully and rightly 
settled. Now, upon that question, I hope, when 
the time comes, to be as fally prepared as I have 
been upon this; and I still have more assistance in 
the preparation upon that subject, and much will 
be produced to the Senate by the honorable Sena- 
torfrom Maryland, [ Mr. Pearce,] whois far more 
capable than myself of investigating the subject 
and placing it fairly before the Senate. 

I have then only to say to the honorable Sena- 
ator from California, that f had no intention of 
applying anything to him in regard to these charges 
that have been preferred here, that he had either 
made them or vouched for them; but my ob- 
servations were meant entirely to apply to the 
last charge which he makes here on the authority 
of the “gentleman”? who has written this letter, 
supposing that it connected Mr. John R. Bartlett 
and Mr. George F. Bartlett together in the same 
iniquity, and which they were practicing against 
the Government of the United States. That be- 


ing disposed of, I shall proceed, if the honorable , 


Senator is satisfied, with the remarks which | was . 
about to make. 

Mr. President, I endeavored yesterday to show 
to the Senate that the author of the charges filed 
against Mr. Commissioner Bartlett, was himself, 
from gross delinquencies and misconduct, unwor- 
thy of credit; and that his confidential secretary, 
and principal witness, Robert H. Caffee, stands 
convicted of fraud and dishonesty, and was not to 
be credited, and this upon the admission of Colonel 
McClellan himself. The other witnesses have 
been incidentally discredited. But I shall still fur- 
ther show that they have sworn ignorantly or 
falsely, and this particularly of Chamberlin. 

Here I might have rested, as the testimony upon 
which the eight charges against Mr. Bartlett was 
supported was utterly overthrown; but justice to 
that individual has required me to go further and 
disprove every charge against him by positive and 
incontrovertible evidence. Such evidence will fur- 
ther inculpate this complainant, bringing home to 
him the knowledge that these charges are untrue, 
and the more damnable sin of procuring others to 
swear to their verity. 

I have already produced to the Senate the evi- 
dence in refutation of charge first, and the specifi- 
cations under that charge. I will briefly recapit- 
ulate that evidence, which is so conclusive that 
the complainant and his witnesses, if they knew 


anything, must have known this charge to be un- ' 


true. In addition to the attempt to destroy the 


private character of the Commissioner, their malice : 


was equally extended to the reputation of his 
brother, the commiseary—a gentleman, I believe, ` 
of irreproachable integrity and standing. The 
shaft falls equally harmless at the feet of both. 
This charge, in the first place, was disproved | 
by the deposition or certificate of Mr. acobs, | 


5 
| 


which is contained in the printed document, in | from Victoria, and left Colonel McClellan, the 


i which he says distinctly that no goods, the private || principal astronomer, confined to his bed, let the 
property of George F. Bartlett, were transported : 
on the Galveston from New York to Indianola, ; 

‘ which I produced yesterday is, that in the first 


except some two or three boxes. Then there is 
Mr. Cranston’s deposition, who was with the 
Commission during the whole time, who swears 
to the same fact, as being within his own knowl- 
edge. Then there was a letter of Mr. Bartlett, 
in which he related particularly how few were his 
own private stores, and how little was his own 
private baggage. Next, I produced a letter from 
Mr. Bartlett, dated July Ist, 1851, in which he 
gives a description of the few things he carried 
with him, and denies entirely that his brother had 


any private property that had been transported by . 


the Government. Next, I produced the deposi- 
tion of George F. Bartlett, which denies that he 
had any property of his own on board, except 
one or two boxes and some small things that were 
carried across the country to El Paso, and that all 
the property said to belong to him actually be- 
longed to the Government of the United States, 
and was transported at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, having been designed for the use of the 
members of the Commission. In addition to this 
[ produced, and have with me now,a copy from the 
Fifth Auditor’s office, of the bills of the purchases 
which were made. I also read from a deposition 


of Mr. Matthews, that he had purchased articles of . 
George F. Bartlett, who was the commissary, in . 


New Mexico, at a price as low as they could be 
purchased in New York. It will be recollected 
that one of the charges was that these goods were 
sold at an advance of two hundred or three hun- 
dred per cent. I also produced and read the dep- 
osition of John Bull, who was an assistant sur- 
veyor upon the Commission, in which the same 
evidence is given. 

All this I did consider as most completely and 
fully disproving the first charge made. The first 
specification of that charge was, that these goods 
were transported from New York to Indianola, 
Texas, in the steamer Galveston. The second of 
the specifications was, that-they were transported 
from Indianola to San Eleazario, being the private 
property of George F. Bartlett, at the expense of 
the Government. I spoke of the discrepancy be- 
tween that specification and the third specification, 
in which George F. Bartlett was charged with 
having sold the goods at an extraordinary and 
exorbitant advance. I considered that thecharge, 
and the specifications under it, had been fully dis- 
proved by the evidence which was produced by 
me, and which I willnot again read to the Senate. 


` Now I beg Jeave ‘to refer to the second charge 


which has been made by Colonel McClellan, 
against Mr. John R. Bartlett. It is this: “ Un- 
pardonable mismanagement of the public interests 
and funds intrusted to him.” That is a high and 
important charge. The first specification in that 
charge is: ‘In permitting the train of the Com- 
* mission to be stopped at Victoria, only two days’ 
‘march from Indianola, that repairs might be made 
‘to the train, which left Indianola in perfect order, 
“and could have required but little if any repairs; 
“thus subjecting the Government to great and un- 
“necessary expense, and the Commission toa delay 
t of fourteen days.” In reference to that specifica- 


| 


cause of the confinement be what it might. 
The deduction which I make from the testimony 


place, it was necessary for the train to halt at Vic- 
toria in order that the animals should be shod and 


` marked as is their custom, and some repairs made 


upon the wagons. It is true Victoria is but a 
short distance from Indianola, but it was necessary 
that they should stop there for those purposes, 
and that after those purposes were completed this 
train was there delayed, and the Commissioner 
was delayed, in consequence of the illness of Col- 
onel McClellan. This is testified to by Dr. Nott. 
It was the sickness of Colonel McClellan which 
detained the train in Victoria. I consider that 
specification, therefore, as having been disposed of. 

The second specification of the second charge, 
is: “ In permitting an unnecessary delay of the 
Commission and train at San Antonio, (twenty 
days,] at an enormous expense;”’ and for the 
same reason as before, with as little truth as at 
Victoria. 

Now, the depositions that I read yesterday— 
the deposition of Mr. Bartlett, the deposition of 
Mr. Bull, and the evidence furnished, and which 
is before me, make this explanation: that when 
the train arrived at San Antonio, which is proba- 
bly about one hundred and fifty miles from Victo- 
ria, they found that it was necessary that they 
should get more transportation for the materiel 
they had with them, and the provisions and sup- 


| plies, in order to pass through that long and unin- 


‘ bulance, from there to El Paso. 


habited portion of the country, between San An- 
tonio and El Paso, a distance of some eight hun- 
miles. It was necessary, therefore, to halt, and. 
they did halt for the purpose of getting more trans- 
portation, more forage, and preparing themselves 
for going into that distant country, when perhaps 
they were going almost beyond the bounds of civ- 
ilization. It is in evidence, that before that train 
had been Jong in San Antonio, the Commissioner 
had used all the means in his power to make all the 
‘haste that it was possible for him to do, in order that 
he should be able to meet the Mexican Commis- 
sioner in the month of November, at El Paso, as had 
been agreed upon previously by the American and 
Mexican Commissioners atSan Diego. He thought 
it was necessary for him to proceed, and there- 
fore left the train at San Antonio, and took what 
they call the northern route to Fredericksburg, 
that he might hasten on in his own wagon, or am- 
The train, as 
the evidence before me shows, remained at San 
Antonio some six or eight days after the Commis- 


i sioner himself had left, and when he supposed 


that the train was in readiness to start. I have it 


‘from gentlemen on that Commission, that one 
: reason for the delay was, thatafter the departure of 


the Commissioner, when Colonel McClellan was 
left in the command of the Commission—and he 


: did take and exercise that command from San An- 


tion, I would refer to the deposition of George F. | 
Bartlett, who states that the train halted at Vic- : 
toria for the purpose of shoeing and marking their | 


mules, and that it was delayed there no longer 
than was necessary, except from one cause, 
and that was the illness of Colonel McClellan. 
The Commissioner, it seems, had gone out some 
six or seven miles and encamped at a place called 
the Colette, and was ready to move at any mo- 
ment when this work was done by the mechanics, 
but that the health of Colonel McClellan would 
not permit him to go on with the train. From 
the deposition of Doctor Nott, which J read 
yesterday, it will be seen, that he states ‘that he 
was called to visit Colonel McClellan at Victoria, 
where he was confined to his room with a fit of 
delirium tremens. It was his intoxication, and the 
consequences of that intoxication, which forced the 
train to remain so long at Victoria, because it 


tonia to San Eleazario—he concluded to organize 
a body of mounted men, to the number of fifteen, 
under Captain Barry, who himself is now in this 
city and can correct me if I am worng. 

It was necessary to procure animals for these 
mounted men, saddles, bridles, and all the equip- 
ments necessary, and of course an extraordinary 
amount of forage. It was these preparations, 


- made under the direction of Colonel McClellan 
himself, which delayed the train at San Antonio 


‘not say that that was unnecessary. 


longer than would have been necessarv if these 
directions of his had not been made. Now, I do 
I do not 
complain of Colonel McClellan for having de. 
tained the train, but he complains of Mr. Bartlet’. 
and makes out as one of the specifications against 


` him that he detained the train longer at San An- 
. tonio than it should have been detained, when he 


' have started it any time he pleased. 


himself wasin command for the last six or eight 
days before the train removed, and when he might 
It. is the in- 
justice of the accusation against Mr. Bartlett of 


which I complain. 


could not be expected that the train would pass on ' 


: without him. t 
| of the Commission, and it would have been idle to 


He was the principal astronomer : 


The next specification under that charge against 


- Mr. Bartlett is “Specification 3. In retaining in the 


if 


‘service of the Commission Quartermaster James 
‘Myer, and permitting him to disburse large sums 
‘of public money at Victoria, San Antonio, and 


| suppose that the Commissioner would have started |; ‘ elsewhere, after he [Mr. Bartlett] had been fur- . 
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cation is, that after having been informed of this, 
Mr. Bartlett retained him in the service as quar- 
termaster. It is stated that these blank vouchers 
were taken by Colonel McClellan ‘from a quire 
of them found by him at Victoria.” I did intend 
esterday to have said, and I say now, that Mr. 
yer was a stranger to Mr. Bartlett. He was 
appointed quartermaster at the instance and re- 
uest of the late President Taylor. When the ri 
Gummiesion was forming here, President Taylor | 
made a persana! request of the Commissioner 
that he should appoint Mr. Myer as his quarter- 
master. Ofcourse Mr. Bartlett made the appoint- 
ment, and I do not understand, from any inform- 
ation that I have from Mr. Bartlett, and the mass 
of letters I have read, that he had ever any cause 
to suspect Myer of dishonesty. But in order to 
show the manner in which Colonel McClellan be- 
came possessed of that blank voucher, I will read 
the deposition of R. A. Matthews, who states 
distinctly how it was procured, and for what pur- 
pose. The deposition is: 
District of Columbia, City of Washington : 

T, R. A. Matthews, of the city of Washing:on aforesaid, 
being duly sworn, do depose and say, that trom the third day 
of Aagust, 1850, until July 1851, E was a member of the 
Commission to mn and mark the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico; that I was present with the 
Commission during its sojourn at Victoria, in Texas, and 
was acquainted with the circumstances under which cer- 
tain vouchers were signed in blank by one Dr. Harvey 
Nott; which were as follows, viz: The late Edward C. 
Clark was at the time a member of said Commission as as- 
sistant quartermaster, and from the Lith to the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1850, inclusive, he was confined by sickness to his | 
room at the Globe Hotel, in Victoria. During his illness, 
Mr. Clark was professionally attended by Dr. Harvey Nott, | 
a physician then residing at Victoria; and during his (Mr. 
Clark’s) convalescence he spoke to me on the subject of ` 
obtaining vouchers from Dr. Nott for the money paid him 
for such professional attendance, and reqnested me to ob- 
tain them from Dr. Nott. I accordingly took a quantity of i 
blank vouchers from Mr. Clark’s trunk, and saw Dr. Nott 
for the purpose of having them flied out and signed. When jj 
T saw Dr. Nott, he was about to leave town, and had not | 
time to wait for the accounts to be properly made out; but | 
he executed in blank four vouchers, to be filled out by Mr. | 
Clark when it shoald suit his convenience. These blank | 
vouchers were printed on common letter sheets of paper, | 
each sheet containing two vouchersor duplicates. Two of |; 
such sheets were signed by Dr. Nott. One of the vouchers f 
I found to be defaced, and tore from its duplicate and de- H 
mroyed, leaving three vouchers executed by said Nott. | 
These vouchers were left upan the table in Mr. Clark’s 
room. Two of them were subsequently filled out and pre- || 
sented to John R. Bartlett, Commissioner, by whom they 
were received, and the account allowed. The third vouch- 
er was not nsed, and I believe it to be the same one pro- 
duced by Colonel McClellan, and upon which he bases a 
eharge against the said Commissioner. The rooms occu- 

iel by Mr. Clark and Colonel McClellan were in the same 

itding, and adjoining. j 

And I do further depose and say, that in a conversation 
which I had with Colonel McClellan on the subject of the | 
blank voucher signed by anid Harvey Nott, which was in ` 
his possession, he stated that it was found inthe privy con- | 
nected with said Globe Hotel by Robert H. Caffee. 

2 * * * ® 2 * 


And farther the said deponent saith not. 


R. A. MATTHEWS. | 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d day of Jaly, 
1852. F. 8. MYERS, J. P. 

E shall not comment much upon this. How ;' 
low must this individual have been sunk in in- ; 
famy to have made such a charge upon the honor - 
of an officer, which should have been sacred | 
in his eyes, against Mr. Bartlett, for allowing | 
blank vouchers to lie about in this way, and | 
to assert upon his honor that he took the blank | 


witness swears that he told Mr. Bartlett that Mr. 


i £ point near Fredericksburg, sending back to Bre- 


i *the n qaihana and the estimate, that it was im- ` 


: tany kind, from the quartermaster, and could, of i 


lett to Colonel McClellan, 
in its order. 


Bartlett may be prosecuted by such witnesses as 
this McClellan and the men he has brought here 
to swear to these charges. Why, sir, it is shock- 
ing; it is disgraceful to humanity. [tis not only 
disgraceful to Colonel McClellan as an officer in 
the service of the United States, from which ser- 
vice he ought to be dismissed, but it is disgrace- 
ful to our nature to find that a man can so debase 
himself as to make such a charge, stating that he 
found this blank voucher and took it from a quire 
of them lying on the table. And here I have 
brought to your attention the testimony of a wit- 
ness of respectability who states where it was 
found, and how McClellan got it. I have done. 
with that specification. n 
The next specifiation embraces the same thing. 
It is for not discharging Mr. Myer, when his own 


Myer was not honest. I have no doubt at all || 
that Mr. Bartlett supposed that Myer was much |, 
môre honest than the witness that made the com- 
plaint; and the reply was, that he had no evi- | 
dence of dishonesty, but that if they could fur- 
nish him with it, he would displace Myer. Could 
he have discharged a man upon mere hearsay, 
when there was no evidence which could have 
justified him in discharging Mr. Myer from his ` 


' position as quartermaster? I consider that speci- || 
' fication as disposed of. It is embraced very much |; 
; in the previous one in regard to the blank vouch- | 
: era. This blank voucher was sent to the Depart- ' 


ment. It was found at Victoria; and it was treas- 
ured up during the whole route to El Paso; and 
after this man McClellan was recalled by the De- 
partment, on occount of his total incompetency to 
act upon the Commiasion, and fulfill the duties 
which had been assigned to him, he brought out 
the voucher with all the malevolence that could | 
possibly be harbored within the human breast. | 
The next charge is charge third: ‘* Conduct | 
unworthy of Commissioner of the United States.” | 
The first specification is: ‘In leaving the greater | 
‘ portion of the Commission and the train at San | 
€ Antonio, without the necessary funds for their 
‘support, to be conducted by Brevet Lieutenant ` 
€ Colonel McClellan to El Paso, a distance of near |, 
‘eight hundred miles; and after he had reached a || 


t vet Lieutenant Colonel McClellan, then in camp ' 
‘on the San Pedro, near San Antonio, two requi- 
‘sitions on the Treasury Department, one for ' 


: © $3,000 and the other for $2,000, in favor of Quar- 


‘termaster James Myer, of the Commission, with | 
‘the accompanying letter, marked A, asking Bre- 
‘vet Lieutenant Colonel McClellan to examine the 
‘ estimate of Quartermaster Myer, and if he ap- 
‘ proved it, to hand the requisitions to him, the : 
‘quartermaster; thus having complained of the 
‘extravagant expenditures of the quartermaster at 
t San Antonio, and after having condemned this, 
‘ my estimate, endeavoring to shift the responsi- 


+ Commissioner Bartlett knew, at the time he sent | 
‘ possible for Brevet Lieutenant Colonel McClellan | 
‘to decide correctly upon their propriety, as he i 
‘had no returns of public property nor forage, of | 


‘course know nothing of what was in hand, and | 


| ©what was required.” 


Now, I beg leave to call the attention of the Sen- | 
ate to the fact, that this train was left at San An- ` 
tonio, by Mr. Bartlett, under the command of | 
Colonel McClellan; that the letter A, referred to || 
in this specification, was a letter from Mr. Bart- 
which I shall take up 
Bartlett left San Antonio, | 


After Mr. 


i liver t 


Mr. 
Bartlett, not understanding why this excess of 
expenditure had arisen, and fearing that the quar- 
termaster might be too extravagant in his demands 
for funds, sent these two requisitions—one for 

3,000, and one for $2,000, to Colonel McClellan. 

Vith these drafts he sent Colonel McClellan an 
abstract of the quartermaster’s account, as ren- 
dered to him—that is to say, that he would want 
so much money; that he subsequently called for 
so much more money; and,I think, on the whole, 
he had given him $14,000, upon an estimate made 


‘by the quartermaster, that $12,000 would be 


enough, and he supposed there would be $2,000 
left in the hands of the quartermaster. The 
quartermaster, as I have said, finding himself 
short of funds, when the Commissioner was going 
to El Paso, by the northern route, dispatched an 
express, telling him that he needed more funds. 
What did the Commissioner do? He inclosed 
to Colonel McClellan two requisitions, amounting 
to $5,000; sent an abstract of the quartermaster’s 
account; and then requested him to give the quar- 


| termaster one or both of these requisitions, as he 


should judge it to be necessary. Here is a letter 
of the quartermaster to Mr. Bartlett: 
6 QUARTERMASTER’s OFFICE, 
“U. 8. any Mexican BOUNDARY Gounianion, 
6 San ANTONIO, October 12, 1850. 

“Sir: I have the honor to inclose to you a requisition 
made upon me this morning for additional transportation, 
to be furnished immediately, and which appears to he ab- 
solutely necessary to the advancement of the expedition. 
T find the funds I have on hand inadequate to meet this 
further demand by $3,000 or $3,500, and, in order to guard 
againet contingencies that may arise on the way, I feel it to 
be my duty to request of yon an additional sum of $5,000, 
making in the aggregate $8,000.” 

Mr. Bartlett, on the receipt of this letter, sent 
the two drafts referred to to Colonel McClellan, 
ale it to his discretion whether or not to de- 

em to Myer, the quartermaster. I do not 

know that the act of sending them to Colonel 

McClellan should condemn him. Mr. Bartlett, 

on the receipt of the letter of the quartermaster, 
wrote the following letter to Colonel McClellan: 
Camp Wess, Sunpay, October 13, 1850. 

Sir: T was utterly confounded last night to receive your 
letter making an additional demand for eight thousand dol- 
lars, ($8,000;) and without a more satisfactory estimate 
than the one sent, cannot comply with the request. Your 
estimate given me at San Antonio embraced several iteins 
which are repeated and increased in this ; forinstance, corn 
fodder required at San Antonio, Leona, &c., $2,750; yeu 
now ask, in addition to this, $5,250 for the same. I wish 
to give you all you require; and, after giving you the jast 
$8,000, supposed you would have a surplus of $5,000, after 
paying all demands mentioned in the previous estimate. 
At the same time I sent to the Department of the Interior 
a memorandum of your expenditure, and said no more 
would be required. J do not see where we are to stop at 
the rate we are now going on in your department, and fear 
that I shall be censured for it. I see no additional item in 
your estimate beyond what was first given. You had an 
item of $1,000 for horses, and the requisitions of Captain 
Barry and Colonel J. McClellan for horses or mules for fif- 
teen men cannot materially increase this, particularly if 


ope S i ; Spanish horses at $25 or $30 are furnished, which T deem 
| ‘bility of supplying the quartermaster with these || i 


: «funds from himself to Brevet Lieutenant Colonel 
: *McClellan, that he, the Commissioner, might es- 
: ‘cape the censure of the Department, which, he 
_‘ says in his letter, might fall upon him. Mr. | 


the best. T have written a letter to Colonel McClellan on 
the subject, and have directed him to furnish you with ad- 
ditional requisitions for money, which [ have placed in his 
hands, on your presenting him with estimates for additional 
purchases in your department. It appears to me that I 
shall not be justified in complying with your increased de- 
mand without understanding more fully their necessity, 
which is not apparent from your last estimate. Colonel 
McClellan is authorized to promote your wishes as far as 
necessity requires. 
Yours respectfully, 

. JOHN R. BARTLETT, Commissioner. 
To James Myer, Esq., Quartermaster 
U. S. and Mexican Boundary Commission. 


He gives all this information to Colonel Mc- 
Clellan, and sends him these requisitions, to be 
delivered to Myer at his discretion. What else 
could he have done? and what else should he have 
done? There he was by himself, some distance— 
how far I do not know—from the train containing 
the main body of the Commission, on his journey 
to El Paso, in the faithful discharge of his duty, 


it seems that Colonel 


. McClellan issued the order || and is overtaken by an express from the quarter- 
roroi whieh he sent to the Department of the for mounted men, to which T have already re- || master, stating that he wanted $5,000, and could 
nterior, from a quire of them lying loosely on a || ferred; and, of course, that required more forage || not get on without the money. Mr. Bartlett, not 


table, when it is proved that there were but three | i : 
of them, and two of them were eecoeanry O ba and transportation than had been provided. The 


used! And Mr. Matthews monia essary Rie quartermaster, at that time, finding himself short 


d | of funds, in order to gett ecess: is- 
was left where it may have been stolen, either by | patched A messager or a panmig Hy peed d 


knowing but there might be some extravagance 
on the part of the quartermaster, sent to Colonel 
McClellan the requisitions thus requested, and told 
him to deliver them if he thought proper; and that 


1852.) 
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very act, of doing s0, is, by Colonel McClellan, | 


brought up as one of the specifications under this 
charge of ‘conduct unworthy of a Commissioner 
of the United States.”’ 


Now, | submit to Senators whether there is ` 


any truth in that ?>—whether the information Í have 
given must not be perfectly satisfactory to every 
mind that it was impossible for Mr. Bartlett to be 
there to investigate the matter?—and the fact is, 
that much of the money was required in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary orders of Colonel 
McClellan himself. 

The second specification of the third charge is, 
that Mr. Bartlett deceived ‘a number of the mem- 
“bers of the Commission as to their » telling 
“them at Washington, New York, aad elsewhere 
‘that the pay would range from $1 50 to $2 per 
“diem, and on reaching Si Paso, a distance of 
* three thousand miles from their homes, fixing the 
“pay of a number of the same members at $1 25, 
“and some at even less, per diem, and this after 
“having been applied to by many for a statement 
* from him of the pay they weuld be allowed.’’ 


This specification is supported by the evidence of . 


Chamberlin, Fowler, Lusby, and, I take it, of 
course, by Caffee, for I suppose he would swear 
to anything. i wish now to give an explanation 
of that matter, which, I think, will strike surprise 
to every gentleman who hears it. The facts are 
these: ME Bartlett, the Commissioner, did not go 
with the Commission from New York, on board 
the steamer Galveston. He never joined the Com- 


mission until it arrived at Indianola, in Texas. 


When they arrived at Indianola, as is sworn toin 
the depositions, Mr. Bartlett requested the me- 
chanics of the Commission to come out that he 
mEn see them and have a conversation with them; 
and, according to the expression of one gentle- 
man, he made an address to them, telling them 
of the long journey they had before them, and 
giving them his best advice. He then requested 
this same Jonathan Chamberlin, who was the ap- 
pointee of Colonel McClellan, and wasat the head 


of the mechanics, to make out a list of the mechan- | 
ics, with their names, and to fix, according to his ` 


judgment, the proper compensation they should 
receive. Jonathan Chamberlin, in consequence of 
this request from Mr. Bartlett, did make out that 
list, and he carried it to Mr. Bartlett, in his quar- 
ters. Mr. Bartlett, not knowing whether it was 
right or wrong, being himself unacquainted with 
the fair compensation which should be given to 
such mechanics, sent for Colonel McClellan to 


come to his quarters; and there Mr. Bartlett, in ` 
the presence of Chamberlin, handed this list, made `i 


by Chamberlin, with the prices affixed to each 


name, to Colonel McClellan, and asked him if it : 
Colonel McClellan took his pencil and | 


was right. 
altered such of them as he thought were over- 


charged or had been allowed too much. Some of , 


them, the evidence says, he allowed to remain; 
others he altered, I suppose by reducing them; 


and then Mr. Bartlett taking that list, as corrected | 
by Colonel McClellan, had it copied it Ain Mur- : 

T } epartment | 
of the Interior, and retained a copy, by which he © Commissioner, John R. Bartlett, and Brevet Lieutenant 
' Colonel McClellan. 


phy, his clerk, sent a copy of it to the 


settled with these mechanics after their arrival at 
El Paso. 

Thus it will be seen that the prices fixed for the 
mechanics was absolutely done by Colonel John 
McClellan himself. It was first done by Cham- 
berlin, who swears that Mr. Bartlett did not pay 
him what he agreed to pay. The list was then 
corrected by McClellan, and then sanctioned by 


Mr. Bartlett, and a copy sent to the Department - 
‘| now, I believe, among the papers belonging to the chief of 
ii astronomical corps. 
. berlin was in the room during this consultation of which [ 


of the Interior, and another copy retained by Mr. 
Bartlett, agreeable to which copy the men were 


paid. Now, that very act of deceiving the men | 


which he states, if there was any deception, was 


a deception of his own, and makes that specifica- | 


tion in support of the second charge as nugatory 
against the Commissioner. That nothing may be 
taken for granted from me, I will read testimony 
on this point. Here is the evidence: ; 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE [UNITED STATES 
AND Mexican BOUNDARY (COMMISSION, 
Ex Paso, January 24, 1851. 

To the mechanics tothe Boundary Commission : 

Gentriemen: I have just received from Mr. J. Chamber- 
lin a letter, in which he incloses me a list of your names, 
and the rate of your pay, as fixed by him, at my request, 
while the Commission was in Indianola, Texas. 

This list is so totally at variance with that given me from 
his book at that piace, that justice to you, as well asto my- 


self, demanda that I should state the following facts, which 
are supported by witnesses. 
Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN R. BARTLETT, Commicsioner. 


When the er, Cammission waa at [ndianola, in | 
r. Chamberlin, a blacksmith, who ° 


Texas, I requested | 
had had the superintendence of the construction of the 
wagons and other work for the Commission, lo fix the rate 
of pay for the mechanics attached to it. [supposed that 


his judgment would enable him to do this to the satisfaction if 


ofall. He prepared a list as requested, called at my quar- 
ters, when Í tank down from his memorandum bonk, as he 
called them off, the names of the mechanics, their several 


trades, and the pay assigned toeach. This list [showed to ; 


Colonel McClellan, who pronounced the pay too large. He 
directed Mr. Chamberlin sent for, when we sat down 
with the list before us. Colonel McClellan then took n 
pencil and reduced the sums affixed to many: others were 
suffered to remain as they were. 

I then requested Mr. Chamberlin to notify the mechan- 
ics of their pay. He said he would, with other remarks E 
do not remember. I then handed the list to Mr. R. C. 
Murphy, assistant secretary of the Commission, who was 
sitting at a table in the same room, and requested him to 
make a copy, which he did. 

I now have ia my possession the original list, as reduced 
by Colonel McClellan, in his own figures; also the copy 
made by Mr. Murphy at the time. 

JOHN R. BARTLETT, Commissioner. 


Copy of a list of the mechanics in the Boundary Commis- 
sion, taken by J. R. Bartlett, from J. Chamberlin’s 
memorandum book, as called off by him in Indianola. 


"n. | 33 
EEEF 
e253 vez 
naxes. TRADES. eos | 253 
22813.3 
2 > 2E 
geo 2° 
' William Brooks........' Wheel- wright .., $60 £0 350 00 
Samuel S. Moe. + Carpenter ......! 60 0) | 50 09 
Thomas Quin.......... seee dO..scceeeee}) 50 00: 40 00 
William Ferguson. O...eeeeeee! 6000: 40 00 
G. W. Miller..... Blacksmith. ..../ 67 50 | 
Joseph Harvey..... ess. sees do.......6-., 50 00 | 
James Lynch.......--- oeer dOn. sees] 50 00 | 
R. M. Tutile..... c.o.. Armorer........: 6°) 00 | 
John Tennant.......... Butcher seee....: 50 00 
C. W. Litchfield...... Tailor........... 60 00 
B. F. Burns.......0 eese 200 dO-ceneeeeee 5000 4000 
T. Briggs... .cccccceeee ceeedO-eeseeeeee 5000 40 00 
James Fowler........-. ..-.d0......006. 4500 4000 
James E. Owens....... -...dO....s00066 4500 40 00 
J. Shackleford......... Harnessmaker.... 60 00 
William Garrett........ ....d0........-. 50 09 
John Fitzpatrick. weeedO..ceseeeee 5000 4000 
James H. Lusby Shoe-maker..... 5000. 40 00 
George McCiellan. woe MOs 50 00 | 
Madison Gassaway. ... ....d0.......0.- 50 00 
R. B. Smith........... Stone-cutter...., 50 00 
` Samuel McPherson.... ....d0. » 5000 40900 
, James Roane......-.++ 0. «+d... -| 5009 4000. 
. Charles Rainey. . .| 50 00; 
Tidy Carroll .....ccceee sesesroossosseee 50 00 | 39 00 | 
John J. Mankin .. «| 3009 
Thomas Dilton.......++)+ .| 30 00 


I certify that the above is an exact copy of the list made 
by me in Indianola, aa before stated, with the reductions as 


made by Colonel McClellan in my quarters at that place. |i 


That as soon as the Colonel made the changes, I handed it 
to R. C. Murphy, assistant secretary, to make a copy, 
which hedid. ‘This copy I now have attested by him. 
JOHN R. BARTLETT, Commissioner. 
Statement of R. C. Murphy. 
OFFICE or THE Mexican BOUNDARY COMMISSION, 
EL Paso, January 25th, 1851.. 


dianoia, Texas, in the Commiasioner’s room, between the 
About what they were engaged I did 


not know, but [ noticed that both were looking over a pa- 
per together. After Colonel McClellan left the room, what 


>: I believe to be the same paper was handed to me by the 
i Commissioner, with a request to copy it. 


] found the rate 
of pay opposite to many of the names changed by figures in 
pencil, and the original figures, which were in ink, canceled. 
The copy which I made was according to the changes as 


| they appeared in pencil, which list is now in the Commis- 
' gioner’s possession, certified by me. 


A duplicate I drew 
off, and gave to Mr. Caffee at San Antonio, and which is 


I do not remember whether Cham- 


speak, or not. The list purported to bs a list of mechanics 
attached to the Mexican Boundary Commission, with the 
pay affixed. Yours most respecwully, 
R. C. MURPHY, 
Asst Secretary Mexican Boundary Commission. 


Statement of George F. Bartlett, Commissary of the | 


Commission. 
Et Paso, January 25, 1851. 

T remember being in the Commissioner’s room, at Tn- 
dianota, at the time when the Commissioner and Colonet 
McClellan were discussing a list of the mechanics attached 
tothe Commission, and their pay, which I understood had 
been submitted by Mr. Chamberlin. f heard the Colonel 
say that the pay was too high, and he held in his hand a 
pencil with which he was markinz the list before him. 

When he had finished, the Commiasioner handed it to R. 
C. Murphy, to copy. 


| Clellan in command of the whole. 
| Clellan knew that he had command, and he ex- 


! 
: Mr. Bartlett. 


r 
lin was present or not. 
was on this occasion. 


I once met him there, and think it 


GEORGE F. BARTLETT, 
Commissary Mexican Boundary Commission. 


l believe that is a pretty full explanation of the 
manner in which these prices were fixed for the 
mechanics, by whom they were fixed, and accord- 
ing to which the mechanics were paid. I cannot 
but again express my surprise, that any man in 
his senses, would have allowed himself to have 
brought forward such a charge against this Com- 
missioner, who had really done him no harm, 
when he himself might have known, if he had re- 
flected at all, that the proof of his falsehood and 
duplicity could have been produced by the Com- 
missioner. There is but one way to account for 
‘it, and that is, that it was done in the absence of 
the Commissioner, and where the whole investi- 
gation has been obliged to be gone into, and the 
Commissioner defended without his presence, and 
without the means of defense which he himself 
could have furnished. That closes the specifica- 
: tions of the third charge. 

The next is the fourth charge: ‘* Conduct de- 
structive of the true interests, and tending to de- 
feat the intentions of the Government in the organ- 
ization of the Boundary Commission.” The 
specification under that charge, is: ‘* In endeavor- 
‘ ing by all the means his position as Commissioner 
‘gave him, and by assuming authority not be- 
`s longing to him or any one else, to degrade the 
_ ‘officers of the Army attached to the commission, 
* by placing them under thecontrol of a man, (the 
* quartermaster of the commission,) without rank; 
‘ first, by his letter of instructions to Quartermas- 
‘t ter Mver, dated San Antonio, Texas, October 
‘10, 1850, marked C; and since, by depriving the 
‘Topographical Engineers on detail in the Com- 
* mission, of the stationery, drawing instruments, 
‘ paper, etc., procured for their use by Brevet 
‘ Lieutenant Colonel McClellan, thus putting it 
‘out of their power to reduce to maps the topo- 
‘graphical examinations already made, or to be 
‘made, in the course of the boundary survey; and 
‘also, by confining them to their astronomical 
‘duties only, thus Geitraying their usefulness as 
‘ Topographical Engineers.” The depositions of 
George F. Bartlett and Henry C. Cranston fully 
explain this: Mr. Bartlett left the Commission at 
San Antonio, and gave Mr. Myer, by letter, which 
has been published, the charge of the teams and 
stores; that is to say, they were brought immedi- 
' ately under his charge; and he left Colonel Mc- 
Colonel Mc- 


' ercised it to its fullest extent. 

The other part of the specification ın relation to 
: the maps, charts, and stationery, is explained 
| fully in the letters which passed between Colonel 
| McClellanand Mr. Bartlett, the one at El Paso, 
| and the other at San Eleazario, after Colonel Mc- 
Clellan was recalled. In that correspondence, 
| Mr. Bartlett, from the overflowing goodness of his 


_ || own heart, proposed to Colonel McClellan that he 
I was present when a consultation was being held at In- 


should ask permission to withdraw, rather than 
be discharged. Mr Bartlett then communicated 
to him his wish, that he should ask for his dis- 
charge from the Commission, and he would 
‘grant it to him. This Colonel McClellan re- 
fused; and demanded of Mr. Bartlett a copy of 
the charges which had been filed in the Depart- 
ment against him. Mr. Bartlett asked him why 
he should demand a copy from him, as a copy had 
already been sent to him from the Department of 
the Interior, and was in his possession. This be- 
ing the case, it became necessary for Mr. Bart- 
lett to issue a general order, in which he an- 
nounced to the Commission that Colonel John 
McClellan was no longer connected with it as head 
of the astronomical corps. That was made ne- 


` cessary by the obstinate resistance of Colonel Me- 


Clellan to surrender his place, until it was abso- 
lutely taken from him, under the instruction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, by the Commissioner, 
After that had been done, Mr. 
‘ Bartlett sent to him a Mr. Vandricourt, asking 
: for the boxes of stationery, drawing instruments, 
` &c., which had been obtained for the Astronomi- 


| cal and Topographical Corps,and which had been 


i penni by him for the use of the Commission. 
e urged upon Colonel McClellan, that, by so 


T cannot say whether Mr. Chamber- || doing, he would be exonerated from all responsi- 
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bility. Colonel McClellan held them for deverat.| a freak,” and ordered the teams to be removed | ‘becoming the station he held as Com 


days, until, at length, they were delivered up to || 
Lieutenant Whipple, who was next in command , 
of the Astronomical and Topographical Corps, and 
who was next to Colonel McClellanin rank. He 
received the stationery from Colonel McClellan, 
by direction of Mr. Bartlett, for the use of the 
Commission. There has been no other depriva- : 
tion. The only thing to be complained about in 
connection with this matter, in my opinion, was 
the attempt in Colonel McClellan to retain, not 
for his own use, but to retain from the use of the 
Commission these maps and materials, in order to 
embarrass the Commission and the Commissioner. 

In relation to this part of the specification, I 
wish to read to the Senate an extract from the de- 
position of John Bull, who was attached to the 
Commission during the whole time. He says: 

“ And I do further depose and say, that when the Com- 
mission had arrived at Camp McClellan, a pointin its route 
between Goliad and San Antonio, the various members 
were called out, and an order read to them from the Gom- 
missioner, requiring them to obey all orders which might 
be issued to them by Colonel McClellan, under the penalty 
of being dismissed from the Commission for failure to do so. , 
During Colonel McClellan’s connection with the Commis- | 
sion, Mr. Bartlett always endeavored to sustain his (Col- | 
onei McClellan’s) position, and to maintain him in his au- 
thority.” i 

Now, this charge of McClellan ’s is, that he had 
endeavored to degrade the officers—meaning him- 
self, I suppose. Why, that was already done to 
his hands. The man had degraded himself. Mr. | 
Bartlett, with all his power as a Commissioner— ! 
as at the head of that Commission—had not the ; 

ower to do that. I have done now, I believe, 
with that charge. 

The next charge is “ Charge 5th: Conduct cal- 
‘culated to destroy all discipline in the Boundary 
* Commission, and producing resistance to the au- 
“thority of the officers in command of the main 
t body of the Boundary Commission, on its march | 
‘from San Antonio to El Paso; and to endanger 
* the livesof members of the Commission.” There 
is evidence here to show the explanations that are 
given to that charge. Whilethe Commission was 
passing on somewhere, I donot know where, the la- 
mented Colonel Craig,a gentleman of whose death | 
we have so recently received the melancholy intel- 
ligence, who possessed the highest character as a 
military man, an officer, and a gentleman, gavean 
order which seems to be the foundation of this 
charge. I beg leave, in the first place, to offer to 
his memory a tribute of my respect. That he 
should have proceeded upon this Commission as 
commander of the escort, and have gone to San 
Diego, and on his return, in company with Mr. 
Bartlett, more recently, as weall know, be killed, 


maintaining during the whole time an intimacy l: ’ f 
' | who have been here said they did not understand 


with Mr. Bartlett, shows that a good feelingalways | 
subsisted between them. I could do no better, if | 
I had it here, than read to the Senate a beautiful 
letter, which has been published in the Intelli- 
gencer, from Mr. Bartlett, in which he speaks I 
most feelingly of the misfortune that befel this | 

llant man. Here I beg leave to say, that if | 

olonel McClellan himself had been a man of good |. 

temper and good habits, as Colonel Craig was, he 
would have formed a friendship with Mr. Bartlett 
which would have lasted through both their lives. 
But from the conduct of Colonel McClellan, Mr. 
Bartlett has been deprived of an officer who has- 
been assigned to him, and whose experience and 
judgment he supposed would have benefited him 
in his deliberations and counsels. Except Colonel 
McClellan, Mr. Bartlett has had no one of the - 
corps of Topographical Engineers but Colonel 
Graham and Lieutenant Whipple, who was sub- 
stituted for Colonel McClellan, on his departure. : 
I have before me the papers in reference io the 
transaction alluded to. Itis hardly worth while ` 
to read them to the Senate, but I will state their | 
substance. 

As the party were about to go to their evening 
encampment, Colonel Craig led on his escort, and 
paced his wagons on one or two sides of a square, 

eavingthe other sides for the wagonsof the Bound- 
ary Commission. Into the square thus formed, 
I suppose the animals were to be put for greater 
security, and I suppose the wagons were used 
somewhat as a defense against the Indians that 
might steal the animals. When the teams of the 
Boundary Commission came up, as Mr. Cranston 
states in his deposition, Colonel McClellan “took 
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about a quarter of a mile distant. One of the as- 
sistant surveyors, who is here, tells me that he 


measured the distance, and it was about one thou- ': 


missioner of 


: ‘the United States on the Boundary Survey.” 


“ Specification: In using in a letter marked G, of 
‘official correspondence with Brevet Lieutenant 


sand feet. The position had been left by Colonel | ‘Colonel McClellan, the following offensive lan- 


Craig for these teams, in order that they might 
form one side of his square, which was to be used 
as a defense, I suppose, against the Indians sur- 
rounding them. Colonel McClellan, instead of 
stopping his teams at the place where Colonel 
Craig supposed he would have done, ordered the 
men to go one thousand or twelve hundred feet 
further, merely for the purpose of embarrassing 
the Commission and exercising his little petty au- ; 
thority over the quartermaster. Now, that is 
brought as a charge against the Commissioner, 
that he attempted to deprive the officers of the 


‘guage: ‘* This transaction” [referring to maps, 
‘charts, &c.,] “is certainly a very extraordinary 
‘one, and I can see no more reason why you should 
‘ appropriate the articles alluded to for your benefit, 
‘or withhold them from the Commission, under ‘the 
‘ plea of your being responsible for them, than other 
‘ public property.” 

Now, in explanation of that, I will say this: I 
agree that the point is not very important, but the 
explanation of itis furnished here by Mr. Bart- 
lett himself, and the letters of Colonel McClellan, 
both to be found in the printed document, page 15. 


Commission of their authority, by allowing a :, The letter of Mr. Bartlett is not long, and I shall 
. quartermaster to assume a power which he ought |, trouble the Senate for a moment with reading it. 
not to possess. I suppose, from what I hear, ` In this letter he gives an apology for having acci- 
that it is true that the quartermaster at that time | dentally used, if he used at all, the expression 


i 
i 


: this. 
|i as the fifth charge against him. 
i| of the case will be found in Cranston’s deposition 


i 


|; and in the deposition of John Bull. 


did absolutely say that it was so improper an which was complained of. He says: 


it. Colonel Mc- : 
raig, ‘“ I call upon 


order that he would not obe 
Clellan then said to Colonel 


you, sir, to see that this be done with the armed |, 
,, force under your control.” Colonel Craig went to | 


- the quartermaster and told him that the order of 
' Colonel McClellan “ must be obeyed.” It was 

done, and the teams were sent where Colonel 

McClellan directed, and Colonel Craig had to re- 
| form his own teams, and have them in proper 
i position. 
He was not there at all, and yet it is brought 
full statement 


oe 


I come now to the sixth charge. It is: “ Un- 
33 


The specification under that 


‘desperate man named Turner, a teamster in the 


HEADQUARTERS Mexican BOUNDARY COMMISSION, 
EL Paso, December 23, 1850. 
Sır: I have yours of the 22d instant, and agreeably to 
your request annex a copy of the order announcing to the 
| members of the Boundary Commission your removal from 
| it, and the appointment of Lieutenant Whipple. 

As it respects property in your possession belonging to 
the Commission, there is a regular and legal mode of pro- 
cedure, whereby you will be relieved from all responsibil- 
ity, pecuniary or otherwise, viz: by a direct delivery of 
the same to me, as the head of the Commission, or to any 


Mr. Bartlett had nothing to do with . agent f may authorize to receive the same. The transfer 


of Commission property to any individual whom you may 
choose, more especially without my consent, ‘and still 
more, without my knowledge, does not shift the responsi- 
bility, should any loss occur in consequence of such trans- 
fer; you very well know that, both legally and equitably, 
you would be bound to make good the loss. 

To relieve you from all further responsibility, T will, if 


$ pardonable neglect of the lives of the members of you desire it, appoint seme one to receive such other prop- 
, the Commission. h 

' charge is: “ In neglecting, on the march to San 
: € Antonio from Indianola, although warned that a 


erty ag still remains in your possession belonging to the 
Commission, and I would have done it ere this had I been 
advised that you had any in your possession, from which 
you wished to be relieved. 

In regard to the remark in my letter of the 21st instant to 


‘train, threatened to take the life of John Ten- | you, in relation to the box of stationery, “ that you had 


‘nant, a member of the Commission, to discharge 


‘ or cause to be discharged said Turner, and the con- | 


‘ sequence was the death of Tennant on the day or 
* the day after the arrival of the Commission at San 
‘ Antonio.” On that subject I confess 1 have no 
evidence at all. I asked those gentlemen of the 


it, and they said, ‘* Nothing at.all.” I have no 


' doubt that some of the teamsters. who were em- 


| ployed were desperate, wicked, and abandoned 


men. They had quarrels, of course, as men of | 


that sort oftentimes have; they were probably un- 
governable men. Occasionally there were threats 
of violence, but the gentlemen of the Commission 


that any particular-threat was made, nor did the 


Í understand that the Commissioner had any knowl- 
| edge of it. 


But it seems that Turner did execute his threat 
of vengeance against Tennant, on some quarrel 
between them, I believe at San Antonio. He was 
arrested there, and the Commission was detained 


| Commission who are here, what they knew about |: 


| 
li 


| had. 
i it; but, as Colonel McClellan was about leaving, 


| appropriated to your benefit” the articles alluded to, I will 
! state that it was inadvertently made, and I hereby with- 
draw it. The letter was written in haste, and the words 
alluded to do not appear in my copy, which reads, “1 can 
see no more reason why you should withhold them [the 
articles referred to) from the Commission, than any other 
public property.” 

Yours, respectfully, 
i JOHN R. BARTLETT, Commissioner. 
| To Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J. MCCLELLAN, 
| U. S. Topographical Engineer, San Eleuzario. 


In the copy that Mr. Bartlett retained for him- 
self, those words were not to be found. Colonel 
McClellan says that they were in his copy; but 
when the suggestion was made that the words 

| were unbecoming, Mr. Bartlett immediately re- 
tracted them, if he had written them. Such isthe 
explanation of thatcharge. It seems to have been 


|, rather a personal matter between them; and I will 


mention that the documents show that Mr. Bart- 
lett allowed to Colonel McClellan, when he came 
home, the-best ambulance, or spring-wagon, they 
He says he was-very reluctant to part with 


| two or three days, I believe, in order to get evi- | 


: n ord i and as a train would start ina short time with a 
:. dence so substantial as to convict him of murder. 


| guard of about twenty men, if he chose he could 


He was tried by the authorities of the State of | 
Texas, and found guilty of manslaughter, and is 
now in the penitentiary of Texas undergoing a | 
sentence of fifteen years imprisonment. - So that | 


instead of there having been a case of murder, it |. 


was manslaughter, produced in some violent heat 
between these men, with which Mr. Bartlett had ` 
nothing to do—with which he had no connection | 
whatever. There is no evidence to prove that he 
ever heard of it, except one of these witnesses 


says he told Mr. Bartlett that Turner had threat- $ 


ened to take the life of Tennant; and Mr. Bartlett 
said to him, “ Do yo think he will do it?” No | 


: answer was made, or at least none was reported | 


to have been made, and that seems to have been 


take that wagon atits original cost ($300) in New 
York, which Colonel McClellan proposed to do. 
Mr. Bartlett dispossessed. himself of a vehicle 
which was absolutely necessary for his comfort in 
the position which he held, in order to accommo- 
date Colonel McClellan, that the latter might be 
relieved from the necessity of riding on horseback 
from El Paso to Indianola. ae 

The eighth and last charge is: “ Unpardonable 
‘neglect of the health and comfort of the members 
‘of the Commission. Specification: In neglect- 
‘ing, after various reports had been made to him, 
‘by members of the Commission, of deficiency in 
‘ the quantity and quality of the rations, (particu- 


; ‘larly flour, pork, and -beef—a sample of flour is 
į ‘inclosed to you,) furnished by George F. Bart- 
' lett, commissary of the Commission, to attend 
| fto said complaints, and remedy the evil com- 
© plained of, and permitting the commissary to 
‘ continue to issue flour, beef, pork, &c., unfit for 


the end of it. On that charge I have nothing more 
to say. I can, however, say this: that if the Com- 
4 missioner, John R. Bartlett, believed that the life 
|; of the most humble individual under his command, |: 
i or control, in that train, was at hazard, there is |; 
i! not that man in existence who would have periled '- ‘use, and injurious to the lives of the members of 
‘himself sooner forshis protection than he would, ` «the Commission; and, finally, in ‘treating said 
' He is incapable of any neglect which should peril ` « complaints with open and avowed contempt.” 

or hazard the life of any Lumak being whatever. . (See petition marked L,and correspondence in the 

The next charge is the seventh. ‘Conduct un: | hands of J. H. Prioleau.) i 


|; 
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SS ee ee en ee a ee 


The exnianauon of thatis this: The train of the |! Commission, since our arrival at this place, has been su- 


isa: i . P to. li perior to any I have issued since our arrival in Texas. 
Commission, on its departure from San Antonio, ! Very respec fully Suits, 


|: think that all due diligence was used, that every 
| exertion was exercised which possibly could be 


had a sufficiency of provisions, of the very beat j H. MILLER, ` by both of the Mr, Bartletts, to give the best pro- 
kind. At San Antonio the command of the train Oommissary Sergeant U. S. 9 M. B. Q.. visions they could, and still we find these charges 
was le with Colonel McClellan, Mr. Bartlett Groras Fi BARTLETT, ESTG i ae made against Mr. Commissioner Bartlett, who had 
having gone, by the northern route, toward El Le eee nothing to do with the matter, but who used his 
Paso. Colonel McClellan, after they had pro- SUBSISTENCE OFFICE, exertions to supply the Commission with flour and 
ceeded some distance on the route—I do not know Paso peL Norte, Texas, January 4, 1851. other necessary provisions. 

how far—halked the train, and ordered the mule Sir: In accordance with your request, I have the honor I have now got through with these charges. I 


wagons to be unloaded of everything that apper- to make the following statement in regard to acommunica- pave not produced any evidence whieh was not 


- p <Da tion addressed to you by certain persons in the employ of i A h 
tained to the personnel of the Commission. After the Boundary Commission, oon planing that the rons sworn to, where it was possible to have it sworn 


selecting a limited quantity of provisions, theres- issued to them are of inferior quality to those issued to the to. I have shown who Colonel McClellan was, 


Wye were left with the ox-carts, which, of course, trops sranoned in miie aoceinn or the E Depari and who were his associates. I have shown that 
could not go so fast upon the route as the mule directing that the Boundary Commission be supplied, at the it is to his own misconduct, and to that alone, he 


teams. Mr. George F. Bartlett, the commissary, several commissary depòts, with such articles of subsist- must attribute the difficulties which have attended 
as it appears by his own deposition, remonstrated ence stores as could be spared without injury to the public the Commission whilst he was associated with it. 


with Colonel McClellan against leaving so much service, Mere has boen issued to them, at different tunes, Thus have I presented the evidence which has 
3 igi -i rom is depi Or coffee, sugar, rice. C., trom the © . 
of their provisions with the ox-carts, because the same stores and ‘of the’same quality as those issued to the been placed in my hands. Ifa word of mine has 


limited supply which Colonel McClellan ordered  oticers and soldiers stationed at this post. reached the ear or the heart of these misguided 
to be taken on with the mule teams would not In regard to the assertion that the pork had been con- men, let that silent monitor, which a merciful God 
subsist the Commission till they reached El Paso. demned at this post, previons to its being issued, I can state has implanted in the heart of all men, awaken 


n SAR that not a single pound of pork has ever been condemned . A 
The order, however, was carried into effect. The <f the lotofstores trom which these were issued. No fresh them to the evil courses of their way. 


whisky and the brandy were left behind, except beer or tlour has ever been issued at this post, to the parties The great Bard of Avon says: 

one ten-gallon cask, which Colonel McClellan di- complaining. i : t“ T have heard 

rected to be carried to his quarters as ‘ private ae oe the beef issued ohom by he inne af That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

a5 . e Commission, is not of the best quality, is with the ave the very cunning of the se 

stores.” The ox-teams were left behind, and the greatest difficulty that even a tolerable quality of beef can Been stick ap tath soul, that presently. 

mule train started on its journey, of some seven Or be procured in the country. . ae They have proclaimed their matefactions.”” 

eight hundred miles, for New Mexico. Before For the last three months, notice for proposals to furnish In th e of this abused and cal iated 

they had accomplished more than one half of their the post with fresh beef has been published, and,as yet,not | $N the name o is abused and calumniate: 
a single bid has been received. individual, John R. Bartlett, against whom their 


journey they got very nearly out of provisions, The beet we are now receiving is delivered by verbal poisoned shafts have been directed—in the name of 
and were obliged to depend, as the depositions of agreement, and that so long only as the person delivering an accomplished and affectionate wife, whom he 
George F. Bartlett, Mr. Bull, and others, state, may be abie to procure beef at certain rates. ’ 


: I am, sir, very respectfully, yours. would not willingly ‘“‘ permit the winds of summer 
upon the quartermaster of the esċort, that is, the ae ei! ’W. H. WOOD, to visit too roughly;” and in the name of five in- 
quartermaster of Colonel Craig’s command. 2d Lieut. 3d Infantry, A. A. C. S. teresting and lovely children, all of whose earthl 

. When they got within two hundred miles of El To Joux R. BartueTT, Esq., treasure is a husband and a father’s love, and fair 
Paso, finding that the provisions that Colonel United States Boundary Commission. , 


Craig had were insufficient for the supply of the fame—I conjure these abandoned men to pause 
uae gheotnentce express to El Paso, to Mr San ELEAZARIO, Texas, January 29, 1851. in their mad career. Let them turn from their 

KOET sent on an expire , ` I examined a quantity of rice, beef, and pork in tbe pos- wickedness, and live. A life of penitence and 
Bartlett, to purchase provisians to have them ready session of the commissary of the United States Boundary virtue may appease an offended God, whose name 
when the team arrived, for they would be per- Survey, which { was assured was such as was issued to they have indeed taken in vain. An outraged 


; ersons belonging to the said Survey, and I unhesitatingly 2 i r 
fectly destitute, and had scarcely enough to carry Tinio that I cniailet the samples of rice, beet, and pork public will forget their transgression; and of all 


them on the route. George F. Bartlett statesthat Shown me, equal in quality to the provisions issued to the men, there is not one who will more readily for- 


the Commissioner immediately set himself to United States troops on this frontier. : EA : D 
work to endeavor to get provisions for them. This k W. B. JOHNS, eve em than this injured and reviled Commis- 
mule train, with Colonel McClellan himen ar Captain 3d Regiment Infantry. : 

rived at San Eleazario on the 9th of December, Socorro, Texas, January 31, 1851. = 

1850. They were totally destitute of everything I hereby certify, on honor, that the provisions examined RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


eatable or to drink. George F. Bartlett immedi- by Captain Johns were from the same lot as that issued to == 
ately made a contract witha man by the name of the members of the expedition at San Eleazario,in De- SPEECH OF HON. J. LOCKHART, 


$ wea g . cem ary. HYLAND MILLER 
Morell, as his deposition shows, to furnish him mer aid: January Commissary Sergeant. . OF INDIANA, 
with flour, according to a sample which was fur- z= H R 
nished. Morell furnished some flour inferior to _, Socorro, Texas, January 31, 1851. In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
the sample, and one day’s rations were issued of fan hereby certify that the provisions examinen DY Capian July 22, 1852. 
e e . : $ š ns were iro e same ini 
this inferior flour before its quality was discov- Zf tne United States and Mesican Bouadary Coinmission, The House having resumed its session, (evening. ses- 


ered. But when the inferior quality of the flour at San Eleazario,in December and January, and that we sion,} went into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
was known, it was returned, and good flour was had no better provisions on hand atthe time the issues were _ the Union on the River and Harbor Bill, (Mr. Oups in the 


demanded. They then made another contract, made. Onhonor, ,,__ HENRY JACOBS || chair,) : 

with a Mexican, whose name I do not remem- fentesanh Commusary T; S: g M. b. c. |! Mr. LOCKHART said: 

ber, and by that contract got the flour they re- The difficulty in regard to provisions arose en- Mr. Cuainman: I had not expected to have 
_ quired, tirely, as is proved by the evidence, from the fact participated, at this time, in the debate upon 


There is also before me some statements of the _ that Colonel McClellan, of his own motion, having ' this bill. I had supposed, and indeed entertained 
United States Quartermaster and officers of the full and entire power over the movements of the the belief, that the House of Representatives 
` forces then at El Paso, stating that the Commission Commission, left the provisions behind in the ox- would have permitted the chairman of the Com- 
were obliged to borrow of the United States Quar- carts, and went on with the mule train, dispossess- mittee of Ways and Means to have progressed, 
termaster, stationed at El Paso, and of the com- — ing, by that means, the Commission of the pro- at least for another week, with the appropriation 
manding officer at that place, enough to sustain visions that had been provided for them. It is = bills, I thought it due to him and to the public 
them until their ox-teams arrived. In the mean sworn to that the ox train did not arrive at San ` service that he should have been thus permitted, 
time they got what they could, and, among the Eleazario until one month after the arrival of the but the decision has been otherwise. The bill 
things they got was one cask of hams, which were mule train; and it is also sworn to that it wasonly now under discussion proposes appropriations 
unfit for use, and were returned or thrown away. during thatone month these complaints weremade, for the improvement of rivers and harbors. In 
But otherwise they were depending on the United and that during the rest of the time there were no | that provision of it which appropriates money for 
States Quartermaster for subsistence during most complaints made. f . the improvement of the Ohio and Mississippi 
of the time. Here isa letter from Mr. Bartlett to - Now lookatit. Here is Colonel McClellan him- rivers, the people of the district which I have the 
Mr. H. Miller, commissary of the United States self, acting certainly from his own judgment, if honor of representing are deeply interested. That 
of the Mexican Boundary Commission, and other he had any. He had this change made entirely district extends from the mouth of the Wabash 
statements in regard to the matter: of himself. The mule train passed on, and the river to within eight miles of the Falls of the Ohio, 
ox train was left behind. The great bulk of the a distance of about two hundred and fifty miles. 
Heapqvantens, Com ny Dror T. 8 ann ? : provisions was left for the ox train. Provisions Fronting this district most of the obstructions in 
Mex. Bounpany Commis’x, Socorro, naa ‘on | Were borrowed on the route from the United States the lower Ohio are to be found. My constituents, 
ia teard. thes quality of the beef issued by you To the | eager of the escort. They arrived at El then, are deeply interested in every movement 
Commission since the arrival of the party into quarters. aso. There.they were dependent on the United made for the improvement of the navigation of that 
Very respectfully you States quartermaster, as is proved by the letter noble river. 
which I have read from the lieutenant in com- I, sir, would prove recreant to duty and the best 


fe J 
GEORGE F. BARTLETT, 


“aes Commissary U. S. § M. i: mand. When the commissary Nos n had to ` interests of my nony n were l to omit to urge 
r. H. MiLLER, make purchases of flour. One day’s fiour was the importance of these improvements upon the 
EEN Sen ett oe od bad, and when it was discovered better flour was ahention of Congress, and No ask its favorable 
eer January 7, 1851. ; demanded. A part of the issue of that bad flour action upon them. The waters which descend 

Sin: In reply to your note of yesterday, I have only to. WAS pr eserved by Colonel McClellan, and sent by the western slope of the Alleganies and drain the 
state that I have been a butcher atthe north for many years, | him to the office of the Secretary of the Interior, : great basin of the Mississippi valley, in their me~ 
and profess to be a good judge of beef; that since the death — in order to show that bad flour was distributed by andering course to the ocean, wash the shores of 
of Mr. Tennant, I have acted in that capacity in the United the commissary. thirteen of the finest States of this Confederacy. 


pel ap Mezican B oundary Commision, and mue the :, From all the evidence which I have seen, I; Upon the bosom of the noble rivers of the West 
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the rich agricultural productions of these vast | 
regions are borne to market, and millions of our |! 
fellow-citizens, in their passage from one section |: 
of the Republic to another, annually travel. 

Before proceeding to give my views upon the 
merits of the bill now before the committee, it is 
perhaps proper that I should say that I belong to 
the class of politicians who believe in a strict and 
rigid adherenceto the principles of the Constitution. 
I maintain that the States are independent pow- 
ers, and possess absolute sovereignty, which car- 
ries with it an undoubted right to legislate upon 
all questions unless restrained by local constitu- 
tional law or the Federal Constitution, and that 
Congress possesses no power to legislate upon | 
any subject unless that power is expressly dele- i 
gated to it by the Constitution, or necessarily im- 
lied to enable the expressly delegated powers to 
Be executed. To travel beyond this point in look- 
ing for authority for our action, we are trespassing 
upun the reserved rights of the States and the 
eople. This is what I understand to be State- 
Rights Democratic doctrine. Professing to be 
guided by these views, I can vote for most of the 
appropriations contained in this bill. Iam aware, 
sir, that upon this subject there are differences of 
opinion between members of the same great politi- 
cal family, and it is probably fortunate for the | 
country that itis so. If we were all of one mind, |; 
and in power, by taking one direction, profligacy 
and extravagance might mark our course; if the 
other, the wants, interests, and rights of the people 
might be neglected and disregarded. These dif- | 
ferent and conflicting views, while they restrain 
and control extravagance and waste, will insist 
upon a just and liberal policy which will impose 
no unnecessary or unjust burdens or restrictions | 
upon any class of our fellow-citizens, but on the ‘| 
contrary, afford 

facilities to all. 
extremes; there is a medium, a just and a prudent if 
course, which I think, with all due deference to ` 
the opinions of others, ought to be pursued. 
This course was clearly and distinctly laid down | 
by General Jackson, one of our ablest and most | 
patriotic Presidents. That doctrine isso clear and , 
explicit, that he who reads can understand it. It | 
received a universal approval from the American || 
people at the time of its promulgation. It was ‘| 
then regarded as Democratic doctrine, and those || 
i 


pus and equal protection and | 
, Sir, agree with neither of these | 


who rightly understand the doctrine of the Demo- i 
| 


cratic party, I app enene will regard the teachings 
of Jackson as Democratic now. While he was 


very clear and explicit against all improvements |, 
of a local character, he was equally clear and ex- ` 


plicit in favor of judicious appropriations for the ` 
Improvement of our great navigable rivers. In his ‘i 
sixth annual message, he examines the whole | 
question of internal improvements in a masterly 

manner, and presents his views upon river and ji 
harbor improvements as follows: 


l 

“There is another class of appropriations for what may || 
be called, without impropriety, internal improvements, t 
which have always heen regarded as standing upon differ- |! 
ent grounds irom those to which E have referred. I allude `| 
to such as have, for their object, the improvement of our |: 
harbors, the removal of partial and temporary obstructions || 
in our navigable rivers, for the facility and security of our || 
foreign commerce. I 

t The grounds upon which I distinguish appropriations |; 
of this character from others, have already been stated to .' 
Congress. I will now only add, that at the first session |; 
of Congress under the new Constitution, it was provided {| 
by law, that all expenses which should accrue from and 
after the 15th day of August, 1789, in the necessary support 
and maintenance and repairs of all light-houses, beacons, 
buoys, and public piers, erected, placed, orsunk, before the | 
passage of the act, within any bay, inlet, harbor, or port 
of the United States for rendering the navigation thereof | 
easy and safe, should be defrayed ont of the Treasury of |! 
the United States; and further, that it should be the duty ii 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to provide by contracts, `: 
with the approbation af the President, for rebuilding when |i 
necessary, and keeping in gond repair, the light-houses, | 
beacons, buoys, and public piers in the several States, and | 
for furnishing them with supplies. it 

“* Appropriations for similar objects have been continued | 
from that time to the Present Without interruption or dis- | 
pute. And as a natural consequence of the increase and 
extension of our foreign commerce, ports of entry and deliv- 
ery have been multiplied and established, not only upon | 
our sea-board, but in the interior of the country, upon our | 
Jakes and navigablerivers. The convenience and safety of 
thie commerce have led to the extension of these expendi- 
tures, to the erection of light houses, the placing, planting, 
one sinking of buoys, beacons and piers, and to the removal | 
of partial and temporary obstructions in our navigable rivers, 


and in the harbors y 
thesea-board. pon our great lakes, as well as upon 


i 


_ cessors. Sensible, however, from experience and observa- 


' of this authority by Congress was exposed, I have pre- 


_ to the Executive Department in its execution, by appropri- 
, ations for remote and not well-understood objects. 


` did Andrew Jackson. By the lights of his counsel, 


| twenty bills, making specific appropriations for the 
: erection and support of light-houses, 


| §© BEACONS, BUOYS, AND PUBLIC PIERS, ERECTED, 


- of this language: 


' States?” | 


; of Mr. Jefferson upon this important question; a ' 


; upon to look beyond the geographical lines which 


works of a national character, when he signed 
å the first bill making an appropriati z 

gant, and disproportionate to the advantages to be derived truction of ihe Cuni E for the con 

from them I have not felt it to be my duty te refuse my || Struc amberlan road—a road which, 

asgent to bills containing them, and have contented myself; at that day, War regarded as a national work. 

to follow, in this respect, in the footsteps of all my prede- Mr. MILLSON, 


« Although I have expressed to Congress my apprehen- 


i 

i 
sion that these expenditures have sometimes been extrava- j 
: 1 
a 


ji 
tion, of the great abuses to which the unrestricted exercise $ 
seribed a limit for the government of my own conduct, by i: 
which expenditures of this character are confined below | 
the ports of entry or delivery established by law. I am very 
sensible that this restriction is not as satisfactory as could 
be desired, and that much embarrassment may be caused 


But as 
neither my own reflections, nor the lighe which I may 
properly derive trom other sources, have supplied me with , 
a better, I shail continne to apply my best exertions to a 
faithful application of the rule upon which it is founded.” 


Here, sir, you have the views of the Sage of the 
Hermitage, a man whose memory will be revered, 
and whose name will be handed down to posterity 
as one of the ablest expounders of constitutional , 
law, of this or any other age. Few men of an 
age have possessed more of those controlling qual- | 
ities which combine to make the great man than | 

I 


I profess to be guided. By thestandard which he 
erected, I am willing that my political faith shall 
be tested. 

But, sir, General Jackson was not the only Dem- | 
ocratic President who favored improvements of 
the character I advocate; they have received the 
countenance and support of Washington, Jeffer- . 
son, Madison, and Monroe. Does any one doubt 
it? Iwill give him incontestable proof. Wash- | 
ington, during his administration, approved some . 


per cent. fund of which he speaks 
was the twentiet 


one for the support, maintenance, and repairs o 


PLACED, OR SUNK WITHIN ANY BAY, INLET, HARBOR | 
OR POINT OF THE UNITED STATES.” i 
In his first message, Mr. Jefferson makes use 


amendments of the Constitution as may be approved by the | ; 


Here, sir, is the last officially-expressed opinion | 
clear and explicit declaration that Congress can | 
appropriate money from the National Treasury, |; 
for the improvement of Roaps, CANALS, RIVERS, 
EDUCATION, and other great foundations of pros- | 
perity and union, under such power as Congress, by | 
the Constitution, possessed, or under such pow- | 
ers as might by amendments to the Constitution | 
be conferred upon that body. i 

Tam aware, sir, that when Mr. Jefferson en-! 
tered upon the discharge of the duties of Chief i 
Magistrate of the nation, his prepossessions were 
strong against this class of appropriations. In. 
his new position, however, he felt himself called 
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o do so, would be 
| to say that Mr. Jefferson did not understand what 
|| acts were and what acts were not constitutional. 
i It is, then, folly to say that Mr. Jefferson was 
i bound by a compact when he approved the Cum- 
i| berland road bill, He was bound only by the 
‘| Constitution and by an act which he had himself 
l! approved. 

Mr. FREEMAN. The Constitution says, Con- 
| gress shall have power to admit new States into 
‘the Union. That power is unlimited. There is 
no appeal from it. Ohio was admitted with the 
condition that three per cent. of the proceeds of 
the sale of the public lands should be appropriated 
for roads within the State, and two per cent. for 


divided Virginin from her sister States; he felt and 
knew that his relations to the people had changed, 
and with this change followed a relaxation of 
the rigor of his former views. Turning his eyes 
westward, he beheld the extensive valleys of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. The free navigation 
of these rivers presented a new subject for his 
meditations, The acquisition of Louisiana soon | 
became a favorite theme; he examined the ques- : 
tion in all its bearing, and finally arrived at the : 
conclusion that he could, without doing violence : 
to his own conscience, or the Federal Constitu- ` 


tion, approve a bill appropriating $15,000,000 ffor || roads to or through the State. Now, that was a 
its purchase. By this master stroke of olicy, | 


r | compact which could not be unconstitutional, be- 
the commerce upon our western rivers had a free j| cause Congress has unlimited power to admit States 
Passage to the ocean. He gave his assent to 


o t a into the Union. This compact had been entered 
the constitutional right of Congress to construct || into, and I take the ground that no subsequent 
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Congress could have vetoed a bill for the taking of | 


that money from the Treasury for those purposes. 
Mr. LOCKHART. My friend from Missis- 
sippi must remember that the power which Con- 
ss has under the Constitution to admit new 
ates, is in these words: ‘ New States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress into this Union.” The right 
to admit States, it will be seen, is in no way con- 
nected with the expenditure of money; hence the 


i 


argument based upon the supposition that, to ad- | 


mit a State, carries with it the power to appropri- 
ate money from the Treasury for works of inter- 
nal improvement within the newly-formed State, 
in contradistinction to similar improvements else- 
where, falls to the ground. - 

If other acts of Mr. Jefferson are needed to 
prove that he did not regard laws of Congress 
unconstitutional which appropriated moneys for 
internal improvement, I have only to state, that in 
1802 he approved a bill appropriating $30,000 for 
repairing or erecting piers in the Delaware river; 
in the same year, he approved a bill appropriating 
money for the purchase and erection of ware- 
houses and stores, and another appropriating 
$6,000 for opening roads in Ohio; in 1806, he ap- 
proved a bill appropriating $18,400 for opening 
roads from the frontier of Georgia, on the route 
from Athens to New Orleans, and from the Mis- 


sissippi to the Ohio river, and from Nashville to | 


Natchez. 

Having now shown the position occupied by 
Mr. Jefferson, I propose briefly to examine the 
position of Mr. Madison upon the question of in- 
ternal improvements. 

In his seventh annual message, he uses this 
language: 

“ Among the means of advancing the public interest, the 
occasion is a proper one for recalling the attention of Con- 
gress to the great importance of establishing throughout our 
country 3 and canals, which can best be executed un- 
der the national authority. No objects within the circle of 
Political economy so richly repay the expense bestowed on 
them ; there are none the utility of which is more univer- 
sally ascertained and acknowledged ; none that do more 
honor to the Government, whose wise and enlarged patriot- 
ism duly appropriates them. Nor is there any country 
which presents a field where nature invites more the art of 
man to complete her own work, for his accommodation 
and benefit. These considerations are strengthened, more- 
over, by the political effect of these facilities for intercom- 
munication, in bringing and binding more closely together 
the various parts of our extended Confederacy. Whilst the 
States, individually, with a laudable enterprise and emula- 
tion, avail theinselves of their local advantages, by new 
roads, by navigable canals, and by improving the streams 
susceptible of navigation, the General Government is the 
more urged to similar undertakings, requiring a national 
jurisdiction and national means.’’ 


These theoretical views of Mr. Madison were | 
exemplified in practice by repeated acts during his | 


administration. 
priating $6,000 for roads in Ohio. In 1816, he 
signed a bill appropriating $10,000 to a road be- 
tween Columbia, on Duck river, in Tennessee, and 
Madisonville, in Louisiana; and a road between 
Fort Hawkins, in Georgia, to Fort Stoddard. I 
could enumerate several! other bills of a similar 
character, which received his approval; baut it 
would be an unnecessary task. have shown 
enough to prove that Mr. Madison was fully com- 
mitted to works of internal improvement of a na- 
tional character. I now propose to show the posi- 
tion of Mr. Monroe upon the subject of internal 
improvements. Itis true that Mr. Monroe, in his 
first annual message, took strong grounds against 
internal improvements by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that in May, 1822, he vetoed a bill 
making appropriations for the Cumberland road, 
and in the same year, in his annual message, vir- 
tually abandoned his position by saying, that in 
his judgment, Congress had the right to provide 
for the superintendence of the road, and to 
priate money to keep it in repair. i 


| tion of thie branch of the subject, after noticing 
i! a remark made a few weeks since by the distin- 


. upon Government. 


' improvement of those rivers. 


In 1811, he signed a bill appro- `` 


appro- | 


In 1820 he approved a bill making an appropri- 
ation for a survey of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, with a view of improving their navigation; | 


and in 1824 he si 
Propriation for t 
rivers. This bill goes the whole length for river 
improvements, ani appropriates $75,000 for that 
object. Having now shown most conclusively 
that works which, at the time the appropriations 
were made, were considered of a national charac- 


ape the first bill making an ap- 


ter, have received the approbation and sanction || 


of WY sehingion, I efferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Jackson, I will dismiss the further considera- 
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e improvement of those noble | 


uished gentleman from North Carolina, {Mr. 
ENABLE,] who expressed himself most strongly 
against appropriations for internal improvements, 


and expressed the wish that upon this subject » 


the administration of the Federal Government 
could be brought back to the policy which char- 
acterized the administrations of the earlier Pres- 


idents; and particularly those of Madison and | 
Could it have escaped the recollection : 
of my honorable friend that the first steamboat : 


Monroe. 


which traversed the waters of the Ohio and Mis- 


sissippi was in 181], and that there were but 


four or five at the close of Mr. Madison’s admin- 
istration, and but little or no commerce, either 
upon those rivers or upon our long line of spread- 
ing lakes? That which was but an experiment 
in the early part of Mr. Madison’s administra- 
tion approached towards perfection during the 
administration of Mr. Monroe, and demonstrated 
most clearly that the swift current of the Missis- 
sippi could be overcome by the power of steam, 
and a market given to the rich agricultural regions 
of the West. 

By the introduction of steam navigation, a new 
era dawned upon commerce—new duties devolved 
In this age of progress, in 
pailosophy, in science, in apnea, in com- 
merce, and in navigation, this Government should 
not play the partof the laggard. Our geographical 
position, the interests of our people, our rank as 
a nation, our high destiny, demand that every 
constitutional means within our power should be 
resorted to, to alleviate the condition of the toiling 
millions, and extend ‘‘ fair and just protection to 
‘all of the great interests of the whole country, 
‘embracing agriculture, domestic manufactures, 
‘t commerce, the mechanic arts, and navigation. ” If 
my friend from North Carolina will practice what 
Mr. Monroe taught,I shail expect to see him vote 
for all necessary appropriations for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the great rivers of the 
West, and in return ask that justice shall be done 
to the South. And now I wish to say a word to the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia who sits 
near me, [Mr. Meape.] He, too, denies the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to appropriate money 
for works of internal improvement, and says that 
he wishes there was an exception in favor of the 


| The commerce upon the western rivers is immense. 
i| The region of country lying above St. Louis now 
|| sends more produce annually to market than thirty 
‘years ago was sent from all the States bordering 
upon the Ohio and Mississippi. Well did Mr. 
Calhoun remark, after his visit to Memphis, that 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers were great inland 
` seas. They are great inland seas, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, at its last term, 
declared them to be under admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction. The court repudiates the doctrine 
that admiralty jurisdiction does notextend beyond 
tide-water, although the same court, a quarter of 
a century ago, so held. So much for the spirit of 
progress upon American jurisprudence. May we 
not hope thatlegislators will learn wisdom from the 
past, and profit by experience? ‘They must do so 
to meet the wishes of the people, and keep pace 
with the spirit of the age. I have said that the 
commerce of the West was immense. This state- 
ment will be fully appreciated when I state that 
in 1850 there were two thousand one hundred and 
ninety-two steamers landed in New Orleans, prin- 
cipally from the interior, and that the shipments 


' of domestic produce from the port of New Or- 


Ohio and Mississippi, and that, could he see his . 
: way clear, he would vote il 1459 i for the 


ay I not ask him 
to turn his eyes back upon the past legislation of 
Congress, commencing with the administration 
of Washington, and terminating with that of Jack- 
son, and then tell me whether he ought to set up 
his opinions and views as a standard for our action 
in preference to the action of Congress for half a 
century, sanctioned and approved by four of our 
most distinguished Presidents, three of whom 
were the pride and boast of Virginia? 

Mr. Chairman, I regard the constitutional ques- 
tion as settled by the highest authority, and that 
the main duty which devolves upon Congress is 
to see to it, that the appropriations are kept within 
proper bounds, and applied to works of a national 
character; or, as Mr. Madison has it, to works 
t6 REQUIRING A NATIONAL JURISDICTION AND NA- 
TIONAL MEANS.” Let us, then, inquire into the 
character of the works embraced in this bill. Do 
they come within the rule laid down by Mr. 


Madison or by General Jackson? That most of | 
them do, I have no doubt. Theamount proposed - 


for the improvement of the Ohio and Mississippi . 


comes clearly within the rule laid down by all 


sage of 1846. I understand him to admit in that 
message that Congress has the right to make appro- 
priations for the improvement of the navigation of 
“ bays, inlets, and rivers connected with, or lead- 
‘ing to, such ports as actually have foreign com- 
‘merce; ports at which foreign importations arrive 


/ fin bulk, paying the duties charged by Jaw, and 
 €from which exports are made to foreign coun- 


| 


‘t tries.’ Whether this rule, as laid down by Mr. 


: Polk, be the correct one or not, I will not stop to 
‘inquire. It is sufficient for me to know that appro- 


priations for the improvement of the navigation of 
the highways of States in the West come within 


: preceding Administrations, including the stringent `; 
rule of Mr. Polk, as laid down in his veto mes- | 


,; leans in 1850 amounted to the sum of $37,698,277; 


i and that during the same period there were but 
i $41,502,800 worth of domestic produce shipped 
from the city of New York, a large portion of 
' which was also western produce, finding its way 
thither through the lakes and canals. 

The risks and dangers incident to the navigation 
of the Ohio, the Mississippi, and its tributaries, is 
immense, and the destruction of life and loss of 
property very great, as appears by the following 
extract: 


& The boats sunk by snags and other obstructions in 


western rivers, upto the present year, number 576. The 
sinking occurred within the following periods : 
From the year 1810 to the year 1820...... sdeneveecueme 3 


From the year 1820 to the year I830.........ceeeeeeees BT 
From the year 1830 to the year 1840........cceeeeeeeeel 
From the year 1840 to the year 1852. 0... ccc cee ce ences 
Boats whose dates of loss are unknown.........-..-++ 80 


Total number Of boats...... cc ccsececceeevenceen eee 576 
Tonnage of 480 of the above boats, as ascertained by 

TECOTd se eee cecceesncenceecenareceeteeseeses oe o a 68,048 
Tonnage (supposed) of the remaining 96 boats.. 17,210 


Total tonnage. ...sesnesesossessosooresen scenes 85,258 
Original cost of boats lost by sinking, as ascer- 
CAINEM 06. cece eee cece acces sere cree sens a. s e 8,348,940 
; Supposed original cost of 102 not accounted for.. 765,000 


| ‘Total original cost..........+ RE EEE TEN $7,113,940 


i Total depreciation of the above boats while in 
| BEXVICE se essees cee scene eens ceceee nese esse ones $3,655,890 
$3,681,297 


Final loss, total 


“ These statistics refer to those steamboats only that have 
been sunk by snags and other obstructions. 

“The list of boats destroyed by fire consists of 166. The 
original cost of these 166 steamers was $2,010,854; their 
depreciation while in service $1,041,434; and their final 
loss $1,817,428, 

“The explosions that have occurred on the western 
waters up to the present year number 209. The loss of life 

> actually recorded is 1,440; the number wounded 838. The 
. pecuniary loss in the 209 instances, at the supposed reason- 
able average of $13,302 for every boat, is $2,780,118. Re- 
garding the subject of the loss of life just mentioned, we 
wiil add that in numerous cases where it is known that 
many human beings were launched into another world, the 
` records show nothing. The following estimate is reasona- 
' ble—it may even fall short of the reality: 
Estimate of persons killed in 209 explosions, averagin 


eleven persons to each CASE. ...... se cae scenes oeeo 22 
Estimate of persons wounded, averaging nine to every 

explosion......+..++ stesees sede nesenenas aseceee - «1,881 

Supposed total killed and wounded..............05 4,180 


For this statement of facts I am indebted to a 
late number of the St. Louis Republican. I have 
examined it with great care, and think it can be 
relied upon as the most authentic and correct state- 
ment of the disasters and losses of life and prop- 
erty upon the western waters yet published. If 
this statement does not show the absolute im- 
portance and necessity for prompt and speedy 
action, and liberal and just appropriations for our 
western waters, then, sir, no case can be pre- 
sented which would justify Congress in affording 
our commerce just and fair protection. Let a 

. vessel be wrecked upon our extended sea-board 


the rule, as well as the harbors upon the sea-board. |, for want of a light-house, beacon, buoy, public 
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ier, or breakwater, and the entire press of the 
‘Atlantic cities is down upon the Government for 


i ss neglect of the wants and interests of : rv 
oai s I! ter—improvements within States which are not 


commerce. The commercial associations of our | 
Atlantic cities are at once assembled, and active 


and energetic means concocted to procure the ne- © 
cessary improvements to be made. Congress, | 


through these associations, and through memo- 

rials, numerously signed, is asked to remedy the 

evil at once; and, sir, Congress has never yet 

turned a deaf ear to their appeals. Everything is 

done which men and money can do to render the 

navigation of the ocean safe, and it is right that it 

should be so. Of this the people of the West do 

not complain. What they complain of is, that 

when they approach your halls of legislation, and 

tell Congress that of the 1,716 steamboats built 

upon the western rivers, 565 of them have been 

lost upon snags, sawyers, and other impediments 

to navigation, and that millions of property have 

been destroyed, and thousands of human beings 

drowned; and when they ask for an appropri- 
ation to remove these obstructions, they are told, 

by some, that it is unconstitutional to appropriate 
moneys for that object; by others they are told 
that if they will vote for the improvement of the 
mouths of creeks, and for the construction of 
piers and breakwaters at every indentation upon 
the ocean and lake shores, they can have a 
smal! appropriation for western rivers. In other 
words, if we will vote millions to the East, they 
will grudgingly give us a few thousands for the 
West. Away with euch arguments as these. 
The West “asks nothing that is not clearly right, 
and will submit to nothing that is wrong.” Weak 
though her voice may now be, the day is not dis- 
tant when her power will be felt in these Halls— 
when, by the force of numbers, she will be able 
to assert and maintain her rights. 

The loss of one of our floating palaces on the 
western rivers is an occurrence so common that 
it makes but little or no impression upon the pub- 
lic mind beyond the vicinity in which the loss oc- 
curs. Not so with the loss of a vessel upon the 
ocean. Do you remember, does this committee 
remember, that but a year or two ago one of the 
Collins line of steamers was supposed to be lost? 
Do you remember how every section of the coun- 


try was convulsed? Do you remember how the | 


people in our commercial cities thronged around 


the bulletin boards to learn if there was any intel- li 


ligence of the Atlantic? Day after day, and week 
after week the papers were teeming with inquiries 
after the fate of that noble vessel. And what was 
the feeling throughout the country when the tele- 


graph announced that she was safe? Sir, when | 


that swift-winged messenger of thought conveyed 
to theextremes of this Union, with the velocity of 
lightning itself, the intelligence of the safety of the 
Atlantic, friend greeted friend, and all exclaimed, 
‘©The Atlantic is safe!” ‘The Atlantic is safe!’ 
That noble vessel, though disabled and tempest- 
tossed, still rides the waves in triumph. She en- 
ters the harbor of New York amid the cheers and 
huzzas of thousands, who throng the wharves to 
behold again one of the finest specimens of naval 
architecture that traverses the ocean. 

Do you remember the state of excitement and 
feeling that pervaded every portion of the globe, 
upon the receipt of the intelligence of the proba- 
ble loss of the steamship President, and how great 
the anxiety to gather up some fragment from the 
wreck of that ill-fated vessel? 

How different the tone of public sentiment, and 
of the Press, at the receipt of the intelligence of 
the loss of one of our noble steamers on the 
western waters! Occurrences of this character are 
so common, that newspaper editors in the East 
scarcely notice them, and if they do, it will be in 
a short paragraph of half a dozen lines, something 
after this style: ‘‘ Another steamboat sunk. The 
steamer John Adams, while turning a point five 
miles above Memphis, in the Mississippi, struck 
a ene and sunk in three minutes; two hundred 
and thirty persons drowned—boat and cargo a 
total loss; no insurance. Captain, clerk, and first 
cook saved.” 

While I am most anxious to do all in my power 
to prevent this terrible destruction of property and 
loss of life, I will „not vote for improper and im- 
provident appropriations to secure so desirable a 
result. Let the friends of judicious and proper 


{ 


Rivers and Harbors—Mr. Lockhart. 


{Ju 


Ho. or Reps. 


improvements see to it, that the log-rolling prin- 
ciple is not resorted to, and the bill loaded down 
with appropriations for works of a local charac- 


| warranted and sanctioned by a fair and just con- 
' struction of the Constitution. 


osition for an appropriation for the James river, 
and vote for it himself, I will vote for it too. I 
think that river ought to be improved, and that 
the obstructions spoken of on yesterday by his 


colleague [Mr. Meane] ought to be removed. : 


' But I think the Representatives of Virginia ought 
to take the lead in this matter; that they ought to 
throw aside their abstract doctrines upon this sub- 
ject, and act as becomes enlightened statesmen, 
and take as broad and liberal a view of this subject 


as did Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, : 
| McDuffie, Poinsett, Barbour, and Calhoun, (all ' 


: of whom, in some form or other, have sanctioned 
‘| appropriations of this character,) and come in with 
j; us and have a fair share of the appropriations. 
| Mr. MILLSON. Of the spoils? 

Mr. LOCKHART. No, sir; not of the spoils, 
| but of appropriations for national objects. Let 
| them take their share, if they choose, of the 

; money which was distributed a few years ago 
|: and placed on deposit with the States. “Let them 
| be just and liberal towards themselves, and not 


| longer. [Laughter.] I have shown them that Je 

| ferson sanctioned this policy and signed bills ap- 
| propriating money for these purposes. I have 
: shown them that Madison and Monroe both rec- 
: ommended it and both signed bills of this character. 


` The brilliant examples of these men were the great 


i lights by which my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
« Mitxson] said the other day that he was guided. 
' Why, then, should he persist any longer? Why 
| not come in and share with us? ` Virginia is now 
| constructing a railroad from Richmond to Mem- 
j: phis, so as to connect the James river with the 
|i waters of the Mississippi. Then why not improve 
: the James river, remove the obstructions, and en- 
i! able their ships to ascend to Richmond? That city 
: is a port of entry, and James river an arm of the 
| Sea, its improvement is of national importance, 

and requires national means. It comes within the 
| rule for improvements as laid down by the Fathers 
| of the Republic and the framers of the Constitution. 
|| Mr. MILLSON, (interrupting.) I merely wish 
|| to correct a mistake into which the gentleman has 
fallen. He has fallen into an error in supposing 
, that I am the member who is particularly inter- 
ested in the appropriation for James river. I pre- 
| sume he refers to one of my colleagues, and I do 
not wish my colleague’s purpose to be at all 
thwarted or impaired by any opinions I may en- 
tertain upon this subject. 

Mr. LOCKHART. Certainly not. I under- 
stand that each member from Virginia acts and 
thinks for himself. They are all free men, and 
free thinkers, and I have no doubt that the gentle- 
man who represents the Richmond district will do 
| what he believes to be right upon the subject, as 
| well as allthe other Representatives from Virginia. 
| What I wish to he understood as saying is, that 
‘| unless he introduces the amendment himself, and 
;| votes for it in good faith, I will not vote for it. 
| Mr. CASKIE. Ihave great pleasure in saying 
|: to the gentleman, that I shall, at the proper time, 


ib 
ij 
t 


to say everywhere—and I am sure that the gentle- 


i me bill, with or without the amendment. 
|| that 
| I wi appa, and ask them whether they, being 
| Satisfied of the propriety of this policy, will not 
|| carry it out fairly, equally, and justly ? “Will they 
i| refuse to carry it out fairly, equally, 
|| because I cannot, do not, and will not 
| them as to its propriety? I am sure, from what I 
| have heard from that gentleman—with whom I 
| regret that I have not had the pleasure of an ac- 
| quaintance—this evening, that he will carry it out 
| as if adopted it should be carried out, without re- 


gard to what may be my opinion of the policy 
itself. 


I will say here, to the gentleman from Virginia, 
' [Mr. MiLLson,) that if he will introduce his prop- | 


; be stubborn and mulish upon that subject ay 


introduce that amendment, and vote for it myself— 'i 
. most certainly vote for it. It is fair and proper, | 
however, that I should say, as I am most careful | 


man and the other members of the committee will | 
|, understand my position—that I shall not vote for ` 
But to ` 
peneman; and to other gentlemen like him, - 


and justly, |. 
„agree with | 


| Mr. LOCKHART. All I intended in drawing 
|| the gentleman out, was to have him say that he 
1, would introduce the amendment, and vote for it 
‘himself. J understood his colleague [Mr. Meape] 
‘to say on yesterday, that he was opposed to, and 
', would vote against this bill even though an amend- 
ment making an appropriation for James river 
should be inserted, but that as‘an act of justice to 
Virginia, those who entertained the opinion that 
these appropriations could beconstitutionally made, 
ought to vote for the James river appropriation, 
‘although the Virginia Representatives should all 
vote against the bill on constitutional grounds. 
Although I am as willing to do justice to Virginia 
as to any other peut of the Union, yet I respect- 
fully submit to him whether Congress ought to 
give to any State that which her Representatives 
will not ask and vote for themselves ? 

Mr. CASKIE. My colleague (Mr. Meane] is 
not present, but the gentleman must have misun- 
i derstood him. I agree entirely, and I understand 
my colleague fully toconcur with me, in the prop- 

osition that no gentleman here has a right to ask 
the members of this House to vote for an amend- 
ment which he himself will not vote for. 

Mr. LOCKHART. I am pleased to learn the 
gentleman’s position on that point. I hope to see 
him at no very distant day, becoming still more 
i| liberal, and standing side by side with his Demo- 
i! cratic brethren of other sections of the Union upon 
, this subject. I hope he will go with them in in- 

sisting that we shall have no log-rolling bills, and 
| that he will frown down and vote against every ap- 
| priation that may be attempted to be fastened on 
$ this bill, with a view to render it odious, and kill it. 
i Mr. CASKIE. I will. 

Mr. LOCKHART. This bill is swelled up 
‘| pretty largely already. Iam not satisfied with it 
as it stands. It does net appropriate enough to 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. New York gets 
‘,@ monstrous pile out of this appropriation. She 
gets by this bill, according to the calculation made 
by the chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
and by myself, $228,000. 

Mr. HART. Will the gentleman state how 
much less New York gets, than the estimates of 
; the Department for that State? 

Mr. LOCKHART. I do not know; but thie 
much I can say, that the Secretary has no doubt 
| made them large enough—that Department is good 
i| On estimates and deficiency bills. New York has 
always been well provided for, and she ought to be. 
‘In previous bills, Buffalo, for which there is a lib- 
eral appropriation in this bill, has already re- 

ceived $233,000. Big Sodus Bay has had $116,000, 

and <“ Sodus, in Cayuga county,” now asks for 
, an appropriation. Hitherto they have been called 
,| Big Sodus and Little Sodus, but the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce has dodged round 
beautifully, and now calls * Little Sodus,’’ ** So- 
dus in Cayuga county.” 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. The gentle- 
iman alludes toa matter that concerns my own 
State. I wish to state, and to have it understood 
iby the committee, that the appropriations in this 

bill for the State which I have the honor in part. to 
represent, are over $20,000 less than the estimates 
sent in to the committee from the Department, and 
that amount is given to other quarters, besides an 
| addition of several hundred thousand dollars to 
; meet the extensive wants of the Government, be- 
| yond any estimates that have been sent to us. 
With regard to the particular locality to which 
., the gentleman has alluded, I think that so large 
and good a port as that which has been called 
: Little Sodus, should not be depreciated in this bilt 
: by being called small or little. We have given it 
a name according to its locality. It lies in the 
county of Cayuga, while the other Sodus lies in 
the county of Wayne. It isa large harbor, better 
i protected from the winds, as 1 am informed by 
those who are acquainted with the navigation there, 
i than any other Narbo on that side of Lake On- 
tario; and one reason why we put it in the bill 
was, that we ascertained from practical navigators, 
that on account of the conformation of the coast, 
.j vessels in the most prevalent storms from the 
i northwest driving them on the coast, can better 
i; get into that harbor than into any other between 
|| Oswego and the lower ports on the lake. 
i| Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. How far are the two 
i Soduses apart? 


|! 
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Mr. LOCKHART. Some say fifteen miles, 
and some say five miles. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. I believe the distance be- | 
tween them is about fifteen miles. $ 

Mr. FREEMAN. I desire to ask the gentle- : 
man from New York one question. Are not these 
two Sodus harbors entirely within the limits of 
the State of New York? 

Mr. SEYMOUR. They are. 

Mr. FREEMAN. 1l wish to ask the gentleman 
whether he believes the State of New York has 
the right to improve these harbors herself? 

Mr. SEYMOUR. She has. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Then I understand thatthe 
Constitution and the laws of the United States are 
the laws of the land, and that where the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States extends, its jurisdiction 
is sole and exclusive, 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Certainly. 

Mr. FREEMAN. New, if the State of New 
York has the right to improve these harbors, I 
hope they will be stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. I ask the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Locxuarr] to allow me to say one || 
word. If the gentleman desires to press this point, || 
he may as well do it with nearly all the appropri- i 
ations contained in the bill. The same is true of ' 
Charleston. While the United States have juris- | 
diction by a special act, passed in the year 1845, 
over all those harbors and rivers, yet will it be 
eaid that, upon that account, the State of New | 
York, or the State of Ohio, or the State of Mich- 
igan, have on that account no right to build en- 
tirely or in part any work of improvement in the 
harbors in Koce States? And it is no objection 
whatever to the system of the improvement of 
rivers and harbors by the States that those har- 
bors were under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Government, and has never been so urged. 
The doctrine to which the gentleman from Mis- 
eissippi {[Mr. Feeeman} alludes is one which 

ressed upon the early fathers of the Constitution, 
in reference to what was called a system of in- 
ternal improvements, where they went into a State 
for the purpose of constructing a canal across, or . 
solely in a State over which the State not only 
had jurisdiction, but the citizens of the State 
owned the land upon which it was built. So also, 
in reference to the construction of roads like the 
great national road, which were contemplated at ; 
that time. They were to collect tolls, also. That | 
was a part of the system; and the question of con- 
flicting juriediction in these works came up and 
was very much debated at one period, some | 
twenty or thirty years since. But this question |. 
cannot in any sense be applied to the question of || 
the improvement of harbors and rivers where the |. 
commerce of the nation is concerned. 1 beg most :: 
respectfully to refer the gentleman to the able re- 
port of Mr. Calhoun in reference to the proceed- , 
ings of the Memphis Convention. He will there 
find this doctrine clearly defined, and the distinc- 
tion closely drawn between a system of internal 
improvements as carried on in the construction of 
roads and canals and the improvement of the har- 
bors and navigable rivers of the country. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Iam glad that the gentle- 
man admits that this objection applies to a great 5 
many of the appropriations in this bill. I hope 
to have an opportuni y to point them out before 
this discussion is ended. : 

Mr. LOCKHART. I was proceeding to re-i 
mark when I was interrupted that by the provis- 
ions of this bill New York comes in for the lion’s 
share. This may be all right, yet I think after . 
having hitherto received so much she should have 
been content with a less sum now. It should be |: 
remembered by her Representatives that for most : 
of the points named in this bill that lie within her | 
borders, large sums have already been appropri- |, 
ated. For instance, Buffalo has had about $230,- ,, 
000; Big Sodus about $116,000; Oswego about || 
900,000; Genesee river about $156,000. I could | 

eep on at this rate until the sums will, in the | 


aggregate, amount to millions, but it is unneces- 
sary that [ should do so. ; 

he commerce of Pennsylvania also comes in | 

for a good share of these appropriations. There 

has been no less than $1,589,000 appropriated for |; 

the construction of the Delaware break water. i] 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman allow | 


| 


: Government, under an implied agreement with 


| man from Pennsylvania that the removel of one 


i done, and I shall vote for them; but local ap- 


With 


i Missouri. 


me to interrupt him? 


Mr. LOCKHART. [cannot yield further. 

Mr. FLORENCE, But I rise toa matter of fact. 
I beg to inform the gentleman that the Delaware 
breakwater is not in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LOCKHART. I know it is not; but is 
not Philadelphia more interested in it than the 
whole State of Delaware ? 

Mr. FLORENCE. We are very much inter- 
ested, indeed. l will acknowledge that. 

Mr. LOCKHART. Well, the appropria- 


tions, as | remarked, have already amounted to | 
$1,589,000 for the Delaware break water. 
now asked in this bill to appropriate $51,000 for 
a new work at Port Penn. If lam not correct in 
stating that it is an entirely new appropriation, ` 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Seymour] 
can correct me. l think it is for a work for which 
there has been no previous appropriation. ; 

Mr.SEYMOUOR. Doesthe gentleman wish an 
answer now ? 

Mr. LOCKHART. Ido. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. I am very happy to state, in ; 


‘ reference to the appropriation to which the gen- 


Weare |: 


tleman alludes, that of Reedy Island, it is upon , 


the inner side of Reedy Island, and from fifty to 
one hundred miles above the Delaware break- 
water. It is toanswer the purpose of an improve- 
ment which had already been commenced upon 
the other side of the same island by the General 


the State that ceded to us the harbor at that place. 
The name of it is not now familiar to me, but it 
is upon the other side of the island. f will refer ` 
to it at some future time. I will state for the in- 
furmation of the committee, that several years 


` since the States bordering upon the Delaware ceded 


to the United States certain piers which were con- 
structed in the Delaware at Reedy Island, with 
an implied understanding upon the part of the 
General Government that they were to keep them 
up; and this appropriation is to carry out that 
implied understanding, as is also that just above, 
as was stated in the report of the Topographical 
Bureau some five years since. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I will state that the loss 
of one packet-ship coming up the Delaware which 
might be preserved He running into the harbor at 
Reedy Isiand, would more than five times pay 
the amount you propose to appropriate to make 
that a proper shelter for vessels during a storm. 

Mr. LOCKHART. I will say to the gentle- 


snag in the Ohio or Mississippi river may save an 
equal amount of apeg: 

Mr. FLORENC h, I am for the removal 
of the snags; but that is no reason why we should 
be deprived of the appropriations in our harbors. 

Mr. LOCKHART. Tam not complaining of 
those appropriations. 1 am glad, however, that 
this sort of debate has drawn out some facts in 
relation to them. I am not opposed to them if 
they are right. All I desire is, that the Committee ; 
on Commerce shall satisfy me that the appropria- ' 
tions are correct, and for national objects; that : 


riations that are not necessarily connected 
commerce, cannot receive my vote. I could , 


not vote for man 


of the provisions of the bill of- | 


_ ment at public auction. 


» made, is an increase of the amount appropriated 
for western rivers. The snag-boats, for want of 
the necessary appropriations to keep them in re- 
patr and in use, have gone to decay, and were last 
year sold under the direction of the War Depart- 

Snag and dredge boats 

must now be built, the construction of which will 

cost a large sum. In view of these facts, I hope 
the committee will consent to an increase in the 


‘ appropriations for the Ohio and Mississippi im- 


provements. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. E. STUART, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


| July 3, 1852. 
.| On his motion to reconsider the vote by which the 


bill (No. 121) making appropriation for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Illinois River 
was referred to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals,— 

Mr. STUART said: 

Mr. Speaxer: On the 15th of January last, on 


` the motion of the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. 


Yarss,} a bill providing for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Illinois river was referred to 
the Committee on Roads and Canals. At that 
time, I moved to reconsider that vote, not because 
I was opposed to the proposition—for I am de- 
cidedly in favor of appropriating money, under 
proper restrictions, for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors—but t did it for the purpose of en- 
abling me to submit to the House, and particu- 
larly to that portion of the House who agree with 
me in opinion in reference to such improvements, 
some considerations connected with that subject 
which | deem important. I doubt not, sir, that 
there is at this time, as there usually has been in 
this House, a majority of its members in favor of 


., these measures. 


When bills have hitherto been Jost, that result 
has usually been attributed to a variety of causes 
which it was entirely in the power of their friends 


i to control. ‘I'he most usual, perhaps, among these 
| causes is the disposition to amend the bill, and so 
! overload it as to compel many of its real friends 
‘to vote against it. My object in moving to recon- 
. sider this motion, sir, was to refer the bill to the 
: Committee on Commerce. At this late day the 


particular measure is not of so much importance 
as the subject-matter involved init. lam aware 
that our rules say that subjects relating to rivers 
are to be referred to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals; but the custom of this House has been 
different. Iam aware, also, that there are many 


i gentlemen, and I myself am among the number, 


possible. 


fered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. |: 


Sran.y] as a substitute for the bill reported from | 


: the committee. Among those appropriations is ` 1 n 
‘| eration, but extends to and embraces all subjects 


one for the improvement of the harbor of St. Louis, 


not to be made—one which, if consented to in: 
committee, ought to damn the bill. Such appro- . 
priations may do well enough for property holders . 
in the neighborhood; but the improvement, when | 


made, is not in aid of commerce. It only aids: 


property holders in its vicinity. That appropria- :, 


tion alone ought to have defeated the bill of the |; 
last session; but that, sir, was but a small item in 
the profligate and eile i expenditures of the | 
national treasure proposed by that bill. i 
It behooves this committee, Mr. Chairman, to | 
be cautious how they admit amendments which, i 
instead of strengthening the bill, will weaken it. In, 
saying this J do not wish to be understood as say- | 
ing that I am opposed to all amendments. On: 
the contrary, I think that there are some that ought : 
to be made. Of one of them—that of an appro- 
priation for James river—I have already spoken. 


It is an appropriation which ought: 


who would prefer to have the subjects divided, 
and, if practicable, subdivided, so that each bill 
should contain but one single subject of improve- 
ment. But, sir, practically, such legislation is im- 
While the present rules exist governing 
debate in the Committee of the Whole on the state 


, of the Union, you would not reach bills thus 


framed in two hundred years. 

It is known to you, Mr. Speaker, but not, I 
think, to the country generally, that debate in that 
committee is not confined to the bill under consid- 


which may be supposed to affect “ the state of the 
Union.” And in practice every subject is dis- 
cussed there, which the member occupying the 
floor chooses to introduce. 

Besides, sir, our rules declare that in that com- 
mittee general appropriation bills shall take pre- 
cedence over all others. And now let me ask 
gentlemen, who insist upon having separate bills 
for each and every appropriation for the improve- 
ment of harbors and rivers, if they believe that, 
under the rules and practice of this House, such 


|i bills would ever be reached in their order? Noth- 


ing, Mr.Speaker, in the progress of human events, 
is more improbable. The friends of these meas- 
ures must, therefore, sir, while our present rules 
exist, eat this point, and consent to support a 
general bill. It is obvious, therefore, sir, that 
such general bill should approach correctness in 
principle, and equality in detail, in regard to every 


Another amendment which I think ought to be į Section of the country as nearly as practicable. 
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The Committee on Commerce have reported a bill |l 
at this session which, although not meeting my | 
views and wishes precisely, is, as{ am free to say, | 
fair in its terms so far as it regards the various in- , 
terests of the country, and the various sections of ` 
the Union. I think that the committee might, 
with propriety, have made the bill larger. They : 
thought otherwise. They thought so with great | 
unanimity, and I am disposed to yield to their | 
judgment, and to support that bill as it is. 

ow, if the motion that | made shall prevail, 
or if the House shall act upon the suggestions 
which | make, that bill can become a law at this 
session. And I beg here to say that I make them 
with no desire to dictate any course of procedure 
to the House; but I throw them out merely as the 
suggestions of a single member. I ask for them 
that respectful attention to which the magnitude 
of the subject entitles them; believing that if ad- 
hered to, united action will be secured among the 
friends of these measures, and consequent suc- 
cess, whereby our commerce will be protected, 
safe harbors will be provided for our Navy in the | 


| 


| my predecessors. ™ 


“The practice of defraying, out of the Treasury of the 
United States, the expenses incurred by the establishment 
and support of light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
piers within the bays, inlets, harbors, and ports of the Uni- 
ted States, to render the navigation thereof easy and sate, 
is coeval with the adoption of the Constitution, and has , 
been continued without interruption or dispute. 

€s As a natural consequence of the increase and extension 
of our foreign commerce, ports of entry and delivery have 
been multiplied and established, not only upon our sea- 
board, but in the interior of the country upon our lakes and | 
navigable rivers. The convenience and safety of this com- | 
merce have led to the gradual extension of these expendi- 
tures; to the erection of light-houses, the placing, planting, 
and sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the re- 
moval of partial and temporary obstructions in our navigable 
rivers, and in the harbors upon our great Jakes, as well as 
on the sea-board. Although I have expressed to Congress 
my apprehension that these expenditures have sometimes 
been extravagant and disproportionate to the advantages to 

be derived from them, I have not felt it to be my duty to 
refuse my assent to bilis containing them, and have con- 
tented myself to follow in this respect in the footsteps of all 


a surplus of revenue in the Treasury of the United 
States, it became, at the same time, necessary to 
provide for the expenditure of that surplus. That 
expenditure was proposed to be made through the 

: medium of artificial canals and roads, to be con- 
structed throughout the various States of this 

: Union, with or without their consent, for the pur- 
pose, as that great man said, of binding the Union 
more strongly together. General Jackson at- 
tacked that policy in his veto upon the Maysville 
road bill. Succeeding that, the Baltimore Con- 
vention adopted this resolution, which from time 
to time has been reaffimed. 


_  & Resolved, That the Constitution does not confer upon 
the General Government the power to commence and carry 
: ona general system of internal improvements.” 


But, sir, during the whole time that that reso- 


Now, sir, that language is no less clear and con- |i 


event of a war, and the immense losses of prop- |; stitutional than it is true. Throughout the whole |: lution has been in existence, under every succeed- 
erty by our commercial men, as also the terrible || history of this Government, from its commence- || ing Administration—General Jackson himself, 
destruction of human life annually occurringamong | ment to the present day, bills ‘‘ for the construc- | Mr. Van Buren after him, who prided himself on 
our sailors, for the want of safe and convenient . tion and repair of roads, and the improvement of |: following in the footsteps of his illustrious prede- 
harbors, will be prevented. harbors,” have been passed by Congress, and ` cessor, and Mr. Tyler, who was a strict con- 


Before I proceed further, I propose for a few 
moments, and for a few moments only—(for un- 
der our rule no subject can be discussed with pro- 


foundness, even if the member discussing it is ` 
capable)—to advert to the question of the power .' 


of Congress under the Constitution to make such 
ap ropriations. f 
t is insisted by many gentlemen that Congress 
does not possess the power to appropriate money 
to improve harbors and rivers. Now, I claim the 
exercise of this power under two provisions of the ' 
Constitution, at least, and, in my judgment, there . 
are others which confer it; but, under two, at 
least, I think it is perfectly clear that we possess 
it—first, under the power to provide and maintain 
a navy; for, sir, upon your lakes and navigable 
rivers, such as the Mississippi and the Hudson, 
and all the larger rivers of the country, a navy, in 
time of war, is as indispensable as one upon the 
Atlantic or Pacific. 
Our dominions are divided from those of Great 
Britain by the lakes, and although there is a treaty 
in existence which prohibits each country from 


keeping war vessels upon those waters in time of | 


preen yet in time of war it would be indispensa- 
ly necessary. 

ow, if a navy is to be maintained upon those 
lakes, there must be shelter for it in times of storm; 
and there is not a single provision in the bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce, in refer- 
ence toan improvement of harbors on the great 
lakes that does not fall clearly within the power 
growing out of these very necessities. I claim it, 
also, under the power to regulate commerce; and 
I ask any gentleman at his leisure to answer me the 


approved by, if not the wisest men, certainly the | structionist, all of them approved bills for the im- 
strictest constructionists who have ever occupied provement of harbors and rivers; and, sir, to use 
the Presidential chair of this Union. the language of both the Presidents from whom I 

For these purposes there was appropriated— quoted just now, this power. has not been se- 


Under Mr. Jefferson............ $48,400 riously disputed by any prominent man during 
s “ Madison............ 250,800 ' the whole history of this Government, under the 
es “© Monroe..........+.. 707,621 ' present Constitution. 


' Mr. GIDDINGS. I am perfectly satisfied 


with the gentleman’s answer. My sole object in 
. propounding the question was to draw from the 
_ gentleman an expression of his opinion upon this 

question; not because I disagreed with, or wanted 

to find fault with him, but because I wanted an 

avowal from gentlemen on that side of the House, 

as I intend to get one from gentlemen on this side, 
' of their opinions in regard to this doctrine. 


“ J.Q. Adams........ 2,310,475 
“© Jackson...........-- 10,582,882 
Van Buren.......... 2,222,544 
Tyler...........2+..- 1,076,500 


I will now turn the attention of the House to | 
what was said by Mr. Polk on this subject, in his 
veto message upon the river and harbor bill. Mr. 

: Polk, in that message, said: 


* Congress have exercised the power coeval with the 
Constitution of establishing light-houses, beacons, buoys, Mr. STUART. Iam happy to have had an 


and piers, on our ocean and lake shores, for the purpose of i opportunity of answering the gentleman. I had 
rendering navigation safe and easy, and affording protection |` intended to allude to these things in the line of 


and shelter for our Navy and other shipping. These are ` my remarks, because I intend, as far as it lies in 
safeguards placed in existing channels of navigation. After | y : $ : ; ig 
the long acquiescence of the Government, through all pre- || MY Power, oe Lh the country right upon this 
ceding Administrations, I am not disposed to question or `: question. gt . p 
i: dispute the authority to make appropriations for such pur- © In this connection, sir, I wish to make another 
Porm sh ; || remark, and that is, that the question of improv- 
io Pen we advance a step beyond this point, and in ad- || ing h bo s and rivers within the rovinion’ of 
| dition to the establishment and support, by appropriations || g farbors al Hin P 
| from the Treasury, of light-houses, beacons, buoys, piers, || the Constitution, to which I have alluded, and 
and other iraprovements, oe ie bays, inlete, and iar agreeably tothe opinions of the distinguished men 
H rs, On our ocean and lake coasts immediate y connecte 
} with our foreign commerce, aud attempt to make improve. | to whom ` have referred, ee ee Hay and 
| ments in the interior, at points unconnected with foreign Never can be a party question. ere has never 
| commeree, and where they are not needed for the protection been a vote taken in this House that showed it to 
H ana aan draw impaling! Meron wii mnrine, the aim: | bea party question; and, sir, 1 trust there never 
\ n ich appropriations i wi ; i 
| may not be made by the Federal Government. ?”? i the Whig ed re ement A pornon ot 
{ i cat 
the utmost good feeling—have done more to injure 
the success of legitimate and proper improvements 


4 
(Z 


question if the power to regulate commerce does 
not carry with it the power to protect it? If you 
cannot protect your commerce, how long will you 
have any to regulate? If you cannot prevent it; 
from being destroyed by gales, by storms, and 
whirlwinds, I repeat, how long will you have : 
any commerce to regulate? Where do you get | 
the power to protect your commerce on the high - 
seas by means of armed vessels, if you do not 
get it under this authority, to regulate it? If the 

wer to regulate does not necessarily carry with 
it ine powi to protect, then the English language 
is used in this instance without any meaning. 

But, sir, as I said, I can only glance at this sub- | 
ject. within the time allotted to me under our rule; 
and I propose to turn the attention of the House | 
to what has been said upon it heretofore. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. ill the gentleman allow ` 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. STUART. Yes, sir. 

Mr GIDDINGS. I wish to inquire definitely | 
and distinctly of my friend from Michigan if he 
thinks that Congress has the power to commence | 
and carry on a general system of internal improve- ; 
ment? i 

Mr. STUART. I will answer the gentleman | 
from Ohio in the order of my argument. I begi; 
to say to him that I will answer him distinctly | 
and emphatically upon that subject. General Jack- 


i 


Í 
t 


j 


| perfectly clear in regard to the history of this mat- | th 


There, President Polk not only recognizes the 
i authority, in language equivalent to that used by || 

| upon harbors and rivers, by seeking to make that a 
| party question which is no party issue, than all 


General Jackson, to improve our harbors upon | 

the ocean, upon the great lakes, and upon navi- į 

i gable rivers, but he states with great clearness the I] other causes combined. And, sir, I ask them now 

| very difficulty to which I alluded just now, and | to-day, not only in this House, but throughout 
i| the country; I ask their speakers, I ask their pub- 

i lie press, if they mean what they say—and I 


against which I take occasion again to caution 

gentlemen who are friendly to these measures, 

and thats in permitting amendments to be thrown ` cheerfully concede that I believe they do mean it, 
ifthey havea hearty desire to improve necessarily 
and properly, the harbors and rivers of the coun- 


upon these bills which are not national in their 

character, but which go into the interior of the 
country where foreign commerce is in nowise af- try—I ask them to desist from this effort to prove 
fected—thus compelling members who otherwise what is not true, that the Democratic party of the 
would like to vote for the bills, to vote against country is committed against such improvements. 
them. If at this Congress, the friends of these Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I notice 
measures will but discharge the duty they owe to - that the gentleman, in referring to the Presidents 
who had asserted this power, stopped with Mr. 
Tyler’s administration. Does the gentleman un- 


themselves, and to the country, there will be no 

difficulty in keeping the bill, reported by the 
, derstand that the whole power was denied by Mr. 
_ Polk, and that that position of Mr. Polk’s veto 


Committee on Commerce, within the limits of the . 
Constitution,and no difficulty in passing it through 
' both Houses of Congress by a very decided ma- |, Message upon the river and harbor bill is the 
': present position of the Democratic party? 
Mr. STUART. If the gentleman had listened 


jority. 

| Now, sir, in this connection, I propose to an- 

| swer the inquiry of the gentleman from Ohio | with his usual attention he would have heard me 
|| read from Mr. Polk’s veto message upon the 


| [Mr. Gippines.] Allusion was evidently made 

| in the inquiry of the gentleman to the resolution | river and harbor bill, where he expressly concedes 
_ of the Baltimore Democratic Convention, and I | 
; have no hesitation in undertaking to say what ` 
that resolution, in its inception, meant, i 


it means now. That 


_ the power, and says it is coeval with the existence 
of this Government, and that he is not disposed 

and what : to dispute it: 

entleman’s recollection is ; Sir, there is a very great misappreh 

e country in reference to this subject. 


ension in 
I did not 
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Ho. or Reps. 


rise to make a political speech, and I mean to re- i ion, and on the first day of July following, Mr. | 
frain from it now; but I desire to say that l shall |; Davis called it up for consideration in the Senate. : 
be most happy at any time when the interests of : 


the country will permit it, to undertake to show 
that the Democratic party, as a party, never have 
been, are not now, and so long as they maintain 
the principles that now govern them, never can 
be opposed to river and harbor improvements. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Georgia. 
the gentleman this one question: Whether Mr. 
Polk based his veto of the river and harbor bill 
upon propriety, or upon the ground of want of 
constitutional power? 

Mr. STUART. Mr. Polk based his veto of 
that bill upon the ground that there were particular 
provisions in it, which he described as being for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors in no way 
connected with foreign commerce; those provis- 
ions being contained in the bill, he could not ap- 
prove it as a whole, and therefore vetoed it. That 
was his ground. He never denied the power, but 
on the contrary, if the gentleman will turn to the 
message, he will see that Mr. Polk there expressly 
asserts the power to improve harbors and rivers 
where foreign commerce reaches. 

Now, sir, my constituents are largely interested 
in this question. The lower peninsula of Michi- 
gan is surrounded by the lakes. We have about 
a thousand miles of lake coast, and we have not, 
during the whole history of this Government, re- 
ceived appropriations for improvements, except at 
two points, one at St. Joseph’s, on Lake Michi- 
gan, and the other at the river Raisin, on Lake 

e. 


But, sir, as it would be of very little importance 
to provide for the present if we could not look 
confidently into the future, I trust I shall be par- 
doned if, kavine shown, as Í think, that it is in 
the power of this Congress to pass the necessary 
appropriations for the improvement of harbors 
and rivers, l turn the attention of the House for 
a few minutes to our probable prospect when we 
shall have elected our present candidate to a seat 
in the presidential chair. 

No sooner was that candidate nominated, than 
the Republic started the idea, which has been in- 
dustriously circulated all over the country, and 
especially by the Whig press of my State, that 
General Pierce would veto ail appropriations for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. The 
argument is, that because he voted against the 

icular bills referred to, as a member of the 
House of Representatives, elected from an interior 
district, and by a constituency not immediately 
interested in the improvement of harbors and riv- 
ers, he must and will, as President of the United 


States, and in that capacity representing the peo- ' 


ple of the whole Union, veto all bills providing 
for harbor improvements. I did not expect, Mr. 
Speaker, to meet such a fallacy from any quarter; 
but I was especially surprised to see it seriously 
published to the country in the highly-respectable 
ress to which I have alluded. hy, sir, it is 
own to all who know anything of legislation, 
that members are frequently compelled to vote 
inst measures, according to their own sense of 


duty, which, occupying the Executive chair, they | 
by at least an equal sense of | 


would, governed s 
duty, cheerfully approve. 1 venture to affirm, sir, 
that there is not a member of Congress who does 
not do it at every session. A variety of reasons 
may and do operate upon members to control 
their votes, and different members frequently vote 

inst the same measure for reasons very dis- 
similar, while the Executive, in his action, is gov- 
erned alone by fidelity to the Constitution and the 
best interests of the whole country. — 

I deem what { have already said, sir, as a suf- 
ficient refutation of this argument, if argument it 
can be called. Bat, sir, I propose still further to 
exhibit its fallacy, by showing what it would 
prove in regard to the action of other distinguished 
mien upon the very same bill referred to by the 
Republic. That was a “bill making additional 
‘ appropriations for the Delaware breakwater, and 
‘for certain harbors, and removing obstructions 
‘in, and at the mouths of certain rivers, and for 
‘other purposes, for the year 1836.” And on its 
engrossment, General Pierceand sixty-three others 
voted in the negative, against one hundred and 
twenty-six in the affirmative. On the same da 


y 
the bill was passed in the House without a divis- ; 


I desire to ask . 


“ Mr. Mangum (according to the Congressional 


‘ Globe) addressed the Senate at length in opposi- . 


‘tion to the bill. Mr. Buchanan replied in support 
‘ of it. Thedebate was further continued by Messrs. 
t Linn, Davis, Webster, and Southard, in its favor, 
‘tand Messrs. Walker, Preston, Moore, and Cal- 
‘houn, in opposition toit. Theamendments were 
‘ordered to be engrossed, and the bill read a third 
‘time.’ On thenext day the same bill came up for 
consideration in the Senate, and the question being 
upon its passage, Mr. Mangum voted against it. 
Now, sir, will anybody undertake to infer from 
that record, that Mr. Mangum, if President, would 
veto all bills appropriating for the improvement of 
harbors and rivers? And does not the record 
show, sir, conclusively, that the Senate was not 
divided in its action upon the bill according to 
political parties? 

I call particular attention to the action of Mr. 
Mayxcu{ upon the bill, because he was then, as 
now, a distinguished member of the Whig party, 
and because he has recently proved himself the 
Warwick of the party, dictating from his place in 
the Senate who should be its nominee for the 
Presidency. But, sir, I will call the attention of 
the House to the action of another and more dis- 
tinguished individual then, as also for a great 
portion of his life, a member of the Senate, upon 
the bill to which I have alluded; and I regret, sir, 
upon this account, that I could not submit my 
views upon this subject on a former day when | 
desired to, for I propose to allude to a great man 
who, though living then, has now passed from 
among us. I shall do so, however, sir, with the 
most profound respect for his memory. For 
although, ever since I have been old enough to 
investigate political subjects, I have been com- 
pelied to differ with him in regard to many of his 
political opinions, I never have, on any occasion, 
sir, permitted myself to indulgein a single ungen- 
erous remark in relation to him; and I feel most 
thankful now, sir, that I have that consolation. 
He was a man, sir, who, by the force of his 

nius, not only rendered his own name immortal, 
Bat he added lustre also to the Ge i of 
his country’s history. Yes, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Clay, as well as Mr. Mangum, together with ten 
others, er against PA same pean bill its 
passage in the Senate. Now, sir, will an hig 
rise here and say, or will any Whig throu bout 
the country tell us that Henry Clay was not in 
favor of appropriations for harbors and rivers? 
Was he not, sir, during the whole course of his 


| political life, preéminently the champion of those ; 
great and useful measures? And yet I repeat, sir, | 


he voted against the bill. Now, sir, with these 


facts before us, what becomes of the argument ` 


against General Pierce? 

Mr. BELL, (interrupting.) I merel 
inquire what river and harbor bill Mr. Pierce ever 
did vote for? 


Mr.STUART. Nothing could afford me more | 


pleasure, Mr. Speaker, than to respond to these 
Interrogatories. But if gentlemen on the other 
side had examined the record a little more care- 
fully, I hardly think they would propound them 
to me in the hope of making political capital against 
General Pierce. I have not assreted, nor do I 
intend to assert, sir, that General Pierce, while a 
member of the House of Representatives, voted 
in favor of any river and harbor bill. I am seek- 
ing to prove, as I think I can, successfully, that 
having voted against certain bills then under con- 


sideration, constitutes no reason for the assertion | 
that as President of the United States he would ‘| 


veto all bills for such purposes. I am speaking, 
sir, from the record, and will invite the attention 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bex] and the 
Houee to another case. 


On the same day that the House of Represent- . 


atives passed the bill to which I have alluded, they 


had under consideration ‘‘ A bill making appro- : 


priations for the improvement of certain harbors 


therein mentioned, for the year 1836;” and upon ` 


its engrossment, General Pierce and ninety-one 
others voted in the negative, against one hundred 
and nine in the affirmative. The House passed 
the bill on the same day by a vote of ninety-nine 
to eighty-five, General Pierce not voting on its 
final passage. 


wish to |; 


On the second day of July, thereafter, this bill 

also came up for consideration in the Senate, when 

' Mr. Mangum and Mr. Clay both spoke against it. 

.__Mr. King, of Georgia, moved to postpone the 
bill till the first Monday in December then next, 
and Mr. Mangum and Mr. Clay both voted in 
favor of the motion. On the engrossment of the 
bill, Mr. Mangum, with sixteen other Senators, 
voted against it, and twenty-one Senators for it, 
Mr. Clay not voting. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a single question in this connection ? 

Mr. STUART. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman know 
that in all those cases, Mr. Clay voted against 
those bills, because they did not do justice to the 
country? Does he not know also, that Mr. Pierce’s 
vote throughout, in regard to those measures, was 
based upon their unconstitutionality ? 

Mr. STUART. The gentleman from Mary- 
land was never more mistaken in his life. Mr. 
Clay spoke against the last-named bill. What he 
said is not reported, for at that time the Congres- 
sional Globe did not contain as full reports as 
it does now. I will read an extract from the re- 
port: 

«c After some remarksfrom Messrs. Clay, Preston, Walk- 
er, and King, of Georgia, in opposition to the bill, and from 
Messrs. Buchanan and Kent in its favor, Mr. King, of Geor- 
gia, moved,” &e. 

Thus showing that Mr. Clay was opposed to 
some of the appropriations contained in the bill, 

| Besides, sir, it is known to all that Mr. Clay never 
opposed harbor bills upon such grounds as those 
suggested by the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Watsu.] He never voted against a bill because 
it only gave halfa loaf. His rule, in such cases, 
was that for which I have contended to-day, and 
for which I shall vote. It is a rule which will 
govern me in supporting the present bill reported 
by the Committee on Commerce. Not that the 
bill gives to Michigan what we ought to have, but 
it gives to us a portion of what we should have; 
and if we cannot get all weare entitled to this year, 
why, sir, we have but to bide our time and con- 
tinue our exertions in good faith, and we shall 
obtain it. 

Again, sir, an inspection of the bills will show 
that Mr. Clay could not, in opposing them, have 

; been influenced by any motive such as that indi- 

| cated by the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Watsu.] Few gentlemen will, I think, after ex- 

: amination, contend that they are not libera! enough 
in all conscience; and no one, that they do not 

‘ contain some provisions for which, in a separate 
bill, he would not vote. Besides, had Mr. Clay 
desired additional appropriations, he could have 

i moved them as amendments. No such motion 
appears to have been made, however, though there 
were several motions made to strike out of the last- 
named bill some items already in. 

Mr. WALSH. I will follow my first question 
| up by another one, and which will bring the gen- 
| tleman to the point I desire. Does he mean to tell 
the House that, in the opinion of General Pierce, 
the candidate of the Democratic party for the Pres- 
idency, appropriations for rivers and harbors, as 
we understand them in this House, and upon 
which he says parties are not divided, are consti- 
tutional? 


Mr. STUART. 


I say so, most emphatically; 
and I undertake to say that there cannot be found 
a single word uttered by Mr. Pierce, upon any 
occasion, which goes to show that he does not 
think such measures constitutional. 

Mr. WALSH. For the protection of com- 
merce between States, as well as in reference to 
foreign commerce? Or did I understand the gen- 
:tleman to state that that is the opinion of the 

Democratic candidate? 

Mr. STUART. I undertake to say, myself, 
that Congress possesses no power to make appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors, except at such 
points as are connected with foreign commerce. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman define, by some mode, how he tests 
whether a thing is connected with foreign com- 
merce, or not ? 

Mr. STUART. The gentleman must know 
that, within an hour, no man here can elaborate 
his opinions upon constitutional questions; but I 

_, can give him a few illustrations. I will say, sir, 
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that all the chain of lakes; that the Mississippi 
river, the Ohio river, the Hiinois, Missouri, and | 
Hudson rivers, are connected with foreign com- 
merce. It is not necessary that it should start ` 
upon the same boat and go to England, or to any 
other foreign country. Provisions for the im- 
provement of such works are what I call consti- 
tutional provisions. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I understand, 
then, waters emptyingintoany sea? (Laughter.] 

Mr. STUART. No,sir. The gentleman from 
Kentucky must be presumed to know a little 
something, and he knows what is understood to 
be a navigable stream according to the law and 
Constitution of this country. Those streams are 
within the power of Congress to improve. 

Mr. BELL. | hope the gentleman will not be 
interrupted. He was going on to answer my 

uestion, and state for what appropriation for 

estern rivers and harbors Mr. Pierce did vote. | 

Mr. STUART. I have said, sir, that while |, 

Mr. Pierce was a member of Congress he never ‘| 


voted for any bill making appropriations for rivers || 


and harbors. But l say, sir, that every bill he | 


voted against Mr. Clay also voted or spoke against, | 


or both.* Mr. Clay is distinctly commited against | 


every bill that Mr. Pierce is committed against. H 


Now, if any gentleman is therefore to infer from 
his votes that Mr. Pierce is opposed to these meas- 
ures as being unconstitutional, he must at the 
same time, and for the same reasons, come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Clay was also; which con- 
clusion no man in his senses believes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think I have succeeded 
in showing that the argument employe to prove 
that General Pierce is opposed :o all harbor and 
river appropriations on constitutional grounds is 
not founded on facts, nor sustained by any fair 
interpretation of his public life in accordance with 
the acknowledged rules of logic. 

I very cheerfully concede, Mr. Speaker, that 
General Pierce is a sound Democrat, according to 
the school of Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson; 
and that he will construe with strictness and care- 
ful judgment every provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution. He is a man also of stern and unbending 
integrity, and will not countenance extravagance 
or wastefulness in any department of the Govern- 
ment. He 
and sound judgment; and while he will not read- 
ily fall in with any mere clamor of the day, under 
the vain belief of its popularity, neither will he 
rashly set at defiance the matured opinions of the 

t men who have preceded him; but will, as 

eneral Jackson did, in respect to harbor and 

river improvements, ‘‘ content himself to follow : 
in the footsteps of all his predecessors,” 

Let us now, Mr. Speaker, turn our attention 
for a few moments to the necessity which exists | 
for the exercise of the power of Congress under |; 
the Constitution. The data from which to ascer- | 
tain the loss of propery and life on the lakes is ° 
exceedingly imperfect, and I have only been able | 
to procure a mere approximation to what it has 
been from 1848 to 1851, both years inclusive. This 
information is derived from the insurance offices, 
and of course does not cover the whole loss even 
for those years. 


* This statement, though entirely correct, I have deter- 
mined to explain in a single particular in vindication of my ; 
own motives. Atthetime I made my speech in the House, | 
I bad traced the action of the Senate on the harbor bill of 
1838, 10 the 6th of June. when it was rejected in that hody 
by a vote of 18to 18, Mr. Clay voting against it. And I 
was then not aware that any further action was had upon 
it. Ou a subs quent examination, however, I have ascer- 
tained that on the 7th of June, being the day following its 
rejection, that vote was reconsidered on the motion of Mr. 
Merrick, and the till was recov:-aitted to the Committee | 
on Commerce, wita instructions to strike ont certain | 
amendinentx. The committee struck them out accordingly, | 
and reported the bill back to the Senate, where it was | 
parsed, Mr. Chay this time voting for it. i 

i append this note because F wizh to state facta fully and 
precisely, rie not because it affects my argument. i 

sought to show, that this is not a party question ; 
è truth whieh is exhibited on every vote taken. And an ihe ; 
vote to which I have just alluded, Mr. Crittenden and other || 
Laie aid Whigs voted against the bill, while Mr. Buch- || 
mem ye vee and other prominent Democrats. voted | 
chat the Oman eine equally arguinentative to prove, 7 
for who believes that kii Pe ha say Pierce is untenable, 
veto all harbor bills? t 
Pierce against this one, 
ing to the instructions. 


nden, if President, would ‘| 
And yet he voted with General | 
after it had been amended accord- | 


ssesses also, sir, cautious discretion || | C 
i is recommended; Hudson river, 000; 


; which we mourn the loss o 
i and husbands, who have perished in our commer- 
cial service for the want of safe and convenient || in having separate bills for each particular. ob- 


ii harbors. {| ject, I might, perhaps, succeed in having appro- 


Loss of Property. Life. | | 
184k eee TO SIR. eevee SS! 
1849. cccccccces BOBIT). cc cc cece ees 3$ | 
JS50 ccc ccecceee 55B B. cece cece eee DID 
U5] vccccscceccs A S se ccceccccscee 1D 


Thus you see, sir, that over two millions of `. 
money—more than enough to build every harbor | 
on the lakes—and nearly six hundred human lives 
have been buried beneath the blue waters of these ` 
inland seas, within the last four years. This 
statement alone, sir, would seem sufficient to ar- 
rest the attention of Congress, and induce us to 
commence at once and without delay, the neces- 
sary harbor improvements, and to carry them on 
to a point which will stop this awful destruction. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that this is not a 
party question, and that I deprecated all attempts 
to make it so. But let us see how matters would 
stand in Michigan if such an issue were made with 
the present Whig Administration. First, then, 
sir, by neglecting the necessary protection around 
the light-house at the Kalamazoo river, to do 
which the means have all the while been at their 
disposal, the house has been undermined and de- 
atroyed, and the country put to the expense of 
rebuilding it. 

Again, sir: while I was a member of the Thir- 
tieth Congress, I succeeded in procuring an appro- 

riation for a light-house at North Black river, on 

ke Michigan, and not a blow has been struck } 
by this Administration towards its erection. B 
this delay the interests of a largecolony of Holland- 
ers have been disrezarded—a colony whose mem- 
bers have settled there permanently, by whose 
industry the wilderness has been made to bud and 
blossom like the rose—who have become citizens 
of their adopted State, and who are worthy of high 
rank among our ple for sobriety, energy, and 
perseverance, and who only ask for a compara- : 
tvey trifling expenditure by Congress in improv- 
ing their harbor, to give them the best one on the 
whole chain of the lakes, to enable them to carry 
on safely a heavy commercial business and render 
them a wealthy and happy people. 

But yet again, sir: this Administration recom- 
mended to Congress an expenditure of $1,136,676 
for the improvement of harbors and rivers. Let | 
us see how Michigan fares in its distribution. 

For the improvement of the Ohio river, $260,000 
for | 
improving harbors on the lakes within the State 
of New York, along a coast of about three hun- 
dred and twenty miles, $179,500; in Ohio, with a 
coast of about one hundred and seventy-five miles, 
$121,000; Wisconsin, with about three hundred 
miles of coast, $65,000; and Michigan, with about 
one thousand miles of coast, $34,000; Pennsyl- 
vania, at a single harbor, $50,000; and Illinois, at 
a single harbor, $20,000. Now, sir, do these facts 
justify the Whig press of our State in asserting 
that the Whig party is the river and harbor party, 
par excellence ? 

Sir, there is no difference of opinion among the 
people of our State upon this subject—there is 
none among their Representatives in Congress. 
One and all, sir, here and athome, constituente and || 
Representatives, unite in the support of fair and || 
liberal appropriations for the improvement of |: 
harbors and rivers. Theyall, without distinction | 
of party, helieve such measures constitutional, and |’ 
they all feel and know, from bitter experience, the ! 
necessity of euch measures for the protection of | 
our commerce and the lives of our people. | 

This harmony of sentiment in Michigan is not | 
without its foundation in our unity of interest. |. 
For nearly twenty years, sir, we have suffered |: 
largely, both in property and feeling. Year after ;: 
year our vessels, in greater or less numbers, have | 
gone to the bottom of those lakes, carrying with _ 
them our products and our sailors. 4 

The freights which have reached your Eastern '' 
markets in safety, enriched your dealers and fed | 
your peuple, have carried with them no tidings of : 
the woe and suffering left behind. We send tothe . 
East, sir, the rich productions of one of the finest 


agricultural States in the Union, but we retain in 
the bosoms of our own noble people, in silent | 


melancholy, those deep feelings of anguish with | 
fathers, brothers, 


| 
‘| 


of harbors on the lakes. 


Ho. or Reps. 


In the bill reported by the Committee on Com- 
merce, we think we see a harbinger of better 
times. That bill proposes to appropriate for the 
harbor at New Bullalo, $8,000; at St. Joseph, 
$10,000; Black Lake, $8.000: fora slight improve- 
ment at Grand river, $2,000; at Clinton river, 
$5,000; for the St. Clair flats, $20,000; and $14,000 
for completing the harbor at Raisin river. These 
approprintions are gamall, and the whole bill is one 
of the most economical character. The true in- 
terests of the country would have been consulted, 
in my judgment—as I have before said—by en- 
larging its provisions; and my own conatituents 
ought to have received more benefit from it, by 
larger appropriations at the several places men- 
tioned, and also additional ones at the Kalamazoo 
and South Black rivers. Yet, sir, these constitute 
a commencement, and will hereafter direct the at- 
tention of Congress and the country to the objects 
of these appropriations, which alone will be suf- 
ficient to insure their completion. For, sir, the 
more Congress shall become informed in regard to 
the Lake country and its commerce, the more lib- 
eral will it bein appropriating for the necessary 


‘harbors. And could this Congress, sir, visit that 
, country in a body, it would readily appropriate 


there five times the amount proposed in this bill, 
without a word of debate, and without a division. 

There is an additional reason why we the more 
readily agree to this bill,sir,and I trust I shall be 
pardoned for referring to it in this connection. 
Our State, in common with a large portion of the 
Union, feel a deep interest in the construction of 
a ship-canal around the Falls of the St. Mary’s 
river, so as to secure an uninterrupted navigation 
between the lower lakes and Lake Superior. This 
is truly one of the most important works of the 
age,ina national point of view. The great States 
of Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania have indi- 


_ cated their wishes upon the subject, and their rep- 
' resentatives on this floor are doubtless willing to 


respond to the call. New England is also willing. 
From all which, we are led to hope and believe 
that, at the peer session, Congress will provide 
the means for constructing that canal. It is not 
within the range of my subject, sir, to enlarge 
upon the necessity for that work, nor the advant- 
ages which would flow from it. It is estimated 
that the loss to the capitalists doing business on 
Lake Superior, was about $150,000 during the last 
year for want of it; and so highly is its import- 
ance estimated, even by the British authorities, 
that they have now a party of surveyors actually 
engaged in examining fora route on the Canadian 
side of the river. Let us havethis great work con- 
structed, sir, and we will be the better contented 
with the small appropriations for our harbors. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. CAMPBELL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 22, 1852. 

The House having resumed its session, (evening sersion,) 
went into the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the River and Harbor Bill, (Mr. Oups in the 
chair.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. Cuasrman: At an early day in the present 
session, | introduced a bill, appropriating the sum 
of Poo for the improvement ofthe Des Moines 
and Rock River Rapids in the Mississippi river, 
which, on my motion, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, and was, by that 
committee, favorably considered, reported back, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. I now propose, sir, 
to occupy the time allowed me under the rule, in 
a discussion of the merits of that bill, and the prin- 
ciples it involves. Ñ 

My object in having it referred to the Commit- 
tee on Roads and Canals, instead of the Committee 
on Commerce, was twofold. In the first place, 
I desired to have the objects embraced in the bill, 

resented on their own merits. And in thesecond 

lace, I desired to make an effort to separate the 
improvements of rivers from the improvement 
If I could not succeed 
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priations for rivers in one bill, and appropria- | 
These were my | 


tions for harbors in another bill. 
principle reasons for having the bill in question 
referred to the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nais. And I will further take occasion to state 
frankly to this House, that when I came to look 
over the Committee on Commerce, | discovered 
that there was not a single northwestern State rep- 
resented in that committee. The interests of the 
pa Northwest aeemed to have been wholly over- 
ooked and disregarded in its formation. 1 do not 
intend to charge that committee with partiality in 
their bili. {leave that to speak for itself. But 
I was more willing to trust the interests of the 
particular region of country I have the honor to 
represent, to a committee where identical interests 
were represented, than to one that had not a sin- 
le member upon it who felt a personal interest 
in objects of improvement similar to those em- 
braced in the bill referred to. 
In the year 1837 Lieutenant Lee, an accom- 
lished engineer, in obedience to orders from the 
ar Department, proceeded to survey the Des 
Moines and Rock River Rapids, in the Mississippi 
river, for the purpose of reporting a plan for their 
improvement, and an estimate of their cost. The 
Des Moines Rapids are situated about two hun- 
dred miles above St. Louis, and are about eleven 
miles inlength. The Rock River Rapids areabout 
one hundred and fifty miles above the Des Moines. 
They commence about fourteen miles above Rock 
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of the earner tig above these rapids, and the 
amount of freig 


from intelligent gentlemen residing in the different 
cities and towns located on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, which affords the strongest argument 
that can be produced in favor of the proposition 


: contained in the bill now under consideration, and . 


Island, and extend to its foot; making, in all, about ` 


eighteen miles in length. These rapids afford the 
only serious obstacles to the navigation of the Mis- 


sissippi from the mouth of the Ohio to the Falls of . 
the St. Anthony, a distance of about one thou- . 


sand two hundred miles. Ina high stage of water, 
steamboats of the largest size can pass over them 
without serious difficulty; but in low stages of 
water, the navigation of the river is greatly im- 
peded, and for steamboats of the class which usu- 


ally navigate the Upper Mississippi, wholly ob- | 


structed. 

Captain Shreve, who made a report in 1836, as 
to the best plan of improving the a ees suggest- 
ed an artificial channel along the shore; but the 
subsequent and more thorough survey of Lieu- 
tenant Lee, satisfied the War Department that the 
improvement of the ‘‘ natural channel” was not only 
the least expensive, but by far the most prefer- 
able and practicable; and M. Poinsett, in his com- 


munication transmitting the report to the Senate, ` 
expresses his approval of Lieutenant Lee’s plan, : 


in the following strong and expressive language: 

“ With the views of Lieutenant Lee, as set forth in this 
report, as to the best method of improving the navigation 
at these rapids, the Department fully concurs, and recom- 
mends the plan for adoption.” 


Besides, the experience of all those who have 
navigated the Upper Mississippi confirms the pol- 
icy and practicability of improving the natural 
channels instead of cutting an artificial one. 


to which statement I now beg leave to refer: 

“ Statistics from Galena, Illinois, furnished by NicHoLas 
Downa, Esq. 

Number of steamboat arrivals for 1851...............086 


Aggregate tonnage Of d0.... 1... cece cece eee -ese a 58,076 
imports of lumber, shingles, lath, and wood 


AN MEE eer saseasca s saua ce esencs s st 0021,50 
Value of same...... csc cece cece 873,869 04 
Value of exports, same period............ «+ $1,700,358 70 


“Insurance by reason of the rapids is increased one 


eighth of one per cent. on lead, and one quarter of one per : 


cent. on merchandise, besides loss sustained by the delay, 

&c. In low water, freights are increased one hundred per 

cent., and at all seasons twenty-five to fifty per cent. from 

August lst to the close of navigation.” 

‘© Statistics from Dubuque, tar furnished by R. A. Lori- 
MIER, Esg., Mayor. 


& Exports consist chiefly in agricultura! products, lead, $ 


horees, cattle, and hogs. 

“Imports chiefly in dry-goods, groceries, queensware, 
hardware, machinery, leather, lumber, &c., &c. 
Amount of insurance on exports........seeee 
Amount of insurance on im 8,814 

« Taking into consideration the detention of goods and 
injury thereto occasioned by transhipment at the rapids, 
the obstruction occasioned by the rapids causes an expend- 
iture of at least $20,000 per annum, a greater part of which 
could be saved by removing the obstructions. 

“ The navigation of the Mississippi having been unusu- 


i ally good the past year owing to the extraordinary high 


|; by 


' Exports, in tons. 


I have here a statement, made by practical nav- `: 


igators, valuable for the experience it brings to 


bear as to the best mode of making the improve- | 


ment. The gentlemen whose names are attached 
to the statement are all personally known to me 
to be practical navigators of the Mississippi, and 
in whose judgments I have the most implicit con- 
fidence: 


“ We, the undersigned, being now, and having long been, : 


engaged as practical navigators on the Mississippi river, 
and being familiar with the channel of said river across 


the Des Muines and Rock River Rapids, and with the true | 
character of the obstructions to the navigation at those | 


points, unite in expressing the opinion that these diffical- 
ties do not arise from the scarcity of water at Jow stages so 


much as from the crooked and winding track of the chan- | 


nel, and the projecting points of rock on the sides of the 
same, and in the bed of the river. 

“We further unite in the opinion that the navigation 
may be easily and cheaply made safe and available at all 


stages of water by removing these projecting rocks in some j 


places and straightening the channel in others. 


“L. Moorehouse, M. 8. B. Dubuque, James McGinnis, ! 


Uriah Brock, (Pilot,) George King,Captain S. B. Wyoming, 
Henry Carson, Charles Barger, M. S. B. Danube, K. M. 
Henderson, (Clerk,) G. P. Cormack and Henry Elkison, 
(Pilots,) Samuel R. Barlow, M. 8. B. Lamartine, Charles 
Mulford, (Pilot,) James McKell, Master; W.P. Hubbard, 
8. B. Glaucus, W P. Hall, (Pilot.) 

“ BogLınoron, October, 1851.” 


For the purpose of giving to the members of 
this House, and to the country, an idea, however 


indistinct, of the extent of the trade and cammerce | and which 


| Steamboat arrivals in 1851 


water, the amount of insurance and loss above given is 
much less than that of other years. 


4“ The amount of business the past year falis considerably || 


short of the average, owing to the destruction of crops by 
high water.” 


& Statistics from Cordova, Ilinois, prha by J. L. 


PuiLLiPs, Esg., P. 
Exports, 1,983 tons, valued at.. ..sessssssssssesees 
I mports, 2% tons. Damage by reason of rapids, ‘ign 7 


per cent., OF in amount.. ...ssssssese veces oee. $3,212 80 
“At a low stage of the water, freights are twenty-five 
cents per hundred extra.’ 


“ Port Byron, Illinois, furnished by N. BELCHER, Esq, 
Amount of exports in bushels of produce in 1851. ,. 100,000 
Amount of imports at first cost............05 50,000 


seses 


“Extra freights, by reason of the rapids, at least three |' 


cents to five cents per bushel on produce.”’ 
tt Savannah, Illinois, furnished by PORTER SARGENT, Esg. 
Amount of exports, in bushels, in 1851,..... e... o 127,073 


Value Of same......sscscecccecececccnvcees + -684,776 
Im of merchandise, in toms.......s.eseceeee 1,000 
Value of same.........eccccceeesecees eevee sees e 885,000 

“Insurance one quarter to one half per cent. Losses 


delays, &c., on rapids, five per cent. 

in July or August on account of high freights.”” 
“ Hampden, Illinois, by Francis BLACK, Esg., P. M. 

Steamboat arrivals in 1851 : . . -280 


EETETTTITTIYTTEIE] 


Value of same.. 


-818,000 


cents. fn high water, passage to St. 


waste occur on rapids.” 
t: Guttenburg, Iowa, by Davin P. Gorter, Esg. 


Tonnage exported 


Value of same.. $402,840 
Value of imported.. . e 89,86 
Value not reported. 

« Oquawka, by 8.8. PueLPs & Co. 
Tonnage exported... 


& Burlington, Iowa, furnished by Henny W. Starr, Esg. 


Steamboat arrivals and departures in 1851........... . 750 
Aggregate of exports and imports, in tons...........35,000 
4 The increase of freight owing to the lower rapids is 


forty per cent. on goods, and thirty-three per cent. on pas- |. 


sengers.”’ 


Many important points are not included in this 
statement, but enough is shown to give you an 
idea of the magnitude of the interests that seek 
relief from the burden which these obstacles to 
the free navigation of the river impose upon them, 


water, twelve | 
Louis two days; in. 
low water, eight days to two weeks. Much damage and - 


Number of steamboat arrivals for the year 1851........353 

. Number of steamboat departures for the year 1851..... 352 
Number of tons of merchandise imported, in tons...... 4,287 
Value of the same............ ee uaes ee oes eSs woes 207 
Number of tons of merchandise exported.......... 24,663 ` 
Value of the same...... 2. cc cece cece cecces .. 81,175,207 40 
Number of emigrants arrived.......ssssssssessessss 2,824 


| pelled to pay in the shape of delay, losses, or in- 
surance against loss. 

I have also procured a statement from the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, showing the 
quantity of land lying above the rapids, on each 
side of the Mississippi, and within its influence, 
which has been sold b the Government, and also 
the amount of unsold land, the sale of which 
would be greatly facilitated by the proposed im- 
provement, while the land itself would be im- 
mensely enhanced in value: 


GENERAL [anD Orrice, July, 1852. 
Sir: In reply to the inquiries contained in your com- 
- munications to this office, of the 13th and 19th instant, I 
have the honor to transmit the following estimated state- 
mentof the sold and unsold lauds lying within one hundred 
miles on each side of the Mississippi river, between the 
Des Moines Rapids and the Falls of St. Anthony: 


a aa a a 


Whole sur- Acres sold 


4 Acres 
States. face of acres | and disposed 

within limits. of. unsold 
TOW... eee 14,462,720 4,839,680 9,623,040 
Minnesota.... 6,938,880 51, 6,887,680 
Wisconsin....| 18,661,120 4,490,240 | 14,170,880 
Hlinois ......- 11,265,280 8,949,440 2,315,840 
Missouri...... 874,520 287,640 586,880 
Total. ......! 52,202,520 | 18,618,200 | 33,584,320 


Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
JOHN WILSON, 
Acting Commissioner, 
To Hon. THOMPSON CAMPBELL, 
j House of Representatives. 

The statement to which I have just referred is 
valuable in this: it gives a tangibleness to the great 
interests which are to be benefited by the proposed 
improvement. I have taken an area of country, 
the products of which seek the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi for shipment to their destined market, and 
must of necessity pass over both the rapids, taking 
from the profits of the producer the additional cost, 
| which it has been shown these impediments add to 
everything transported up and down the Missis- 
sippi river. The large sum which the Govern- 

ment has already realized, by the sale of lands 
| between the points indicated in the letter of 


i] in 
500 | the o mimissicner. and the immense territor 


ii remaini 


still 
ng unsold, the sale of which would be 
greatly hastened by the improvement being made, 
the true policy of the Government, it would seem, 
is plainly marked out. Has not this great interest, 
which has paid into the common treasury more 
| than $20,000,000, a right to claim a moity of that 
sum, to be used in relieving it from a tax, which 
otherwise must be perpetual? 

Time will not permit me to dwell upon the im- 
portance of this great work; the magnitude of the 
interests to be affected; the vast extent of country 


l! to be benefited. The incalculable resources to be 


o shipping done ': developed, when concentrated, speak in a language 


more eloquent and persuasive than I am able to 
command. 

Before I leave this branch of the subject, and 
proceed to the discussion of the er which this 
Government possesses to make the proposed im- 
provement, and others of a similar character, and 
the necessity and expediency of a prudent and 
discreet exercise of that power, permit me to refer 
: to a single authority, which, | am sure, will be 
acknowledged as having emanated from a source 
entitled to the highest respect, at least on this side 
: of the House. 
| Silas Wright, whose opinions on every subject ` 
| upon which they were expressed, had great weight 
i with the American people, and were little less than 
| absolute law to the Democratic party throughout 


887 : the Union, entertained no doubt as to the conati- 


` tutional power in Congress to make appropria- 
| tions for the improvement of rivers and harbors 


82,400 ` 
Freights `: 


on the lakes; and in his letter to the Chicago Con- 
vention, in speaking of the difficulty of drawing 
distinctions between objects for which appropria- 


: tions should be made, and those for which they 


should not be made, he says: 


‘i "There has appeared to me to be onn broad distinction 


between these cases, which has not always been regarded, 
but which, I think, always should be. It is between the 


| applications to protect and secure the safety of commerce 


e industry of the country is com- || bill before us have been more clearly poin 


upon rivera, where it exists and is regularly carried on in 
| defiance of the obstructions sought to be removed, and in 
` the face of the dangers they place in its way, and those ap- 
plications that ask for the improvement of rivers that com- 
merce may be extended upon them when it ia not.” 


Could the objects sought to be mpra by the 
out 
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7 , | 
if that great statesman had designated them by | 
name in illustration of the idea he was expressing ? | 
How forcible and apposite his distinction—‘ to || 
secure the safety of commerce where it exists, and | 
where it is carried on in defiance of obstructions.” | 
Yes, sir, the commerce of the Upper Mississippi |. 
meets and overcomes these obstructions, and in , 
defiance of them pursues its destiny. Commerce 
is not to be taken there by the improvement. It 
is there already, struggling against almost insur- 
mountable obstructions arfd difficulties. Shall it 
continue to struggle without relief and without 
hope? i ae 

Sir, I have presented this application for an ap- 
propriation in a separate bill, for the further reason 

that the Mississippi river is an object entirely na- , 
tional, and over which States have no jurisdiction 
for the purposes of its improvement. In support 
of this position I beg leave to refer to authority, 
and to which I would particularly direct the atten- 
tion of gentlemen from Virginia. 

President Tyler, in his veto message of the 11th 
of June, 1844, on what was called the eastern har- 
bor bill, speaking of the Mississippi river, says: 

“ The Mississippi occupies a footing altogether different 
from the rivers and water-courses of the different States. 
No one State, or any number of States, can exercise any | 
other jurisdiction over it than for the punishment of crimes , 
and the service of civil process. It belongs to no particu- 
lar State or States, but, of common right, by express res- 
ervation, toall the States. It is reserved as a great common 
highway for the commerce of the whole country.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The national character which President Tyler 
here gives to this great public highway, places it ; 
at once under the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- | 
ernment. 0 
undertake itsimprovement, By express ‘‘reserva- 
tion” that right belongs to all the States in their 


Federal character. If anything was wanting as to ri 


the power or policy of the General Government to 
make appropriations for the improvement of the 
Mississippi, I might refer to the purchase of that 
stream, and to the motives that induced the pur- 
chase. 

Mr. Jefferson, with his prophetic eye, beheld 
the future, now the present commerce of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and itsgreat valley. The necessity 
of an outlet for this commerce, was the first great 
moving cause that impelled the purchase of the 
Mississippi river. 

Mr. Monroe, in his message of March, . 1821, 
when speaking of the moral achievements of the 
United States, in a glow of national pride, ex- 
claims that, ‘our physical attainments have not _ 
‘been less eminent. Twenty-five years ago, the 
‘river Mississippi was shut up, and our western 
‘ brethren had no outlet for their commerce.” He 
then goes on to say, that the river has become the 
“ property of the United States,” and in the same 
exulting strain speaks of the great results that had 
flowed from the purchase of the river, and of those | 
that would continue to accumulate. And here I 
might well put the question, “If the Constitution ; 
contained the power that would authorize an ap- 

ropriation of money to purchase a river for the 
Penefit of the interior commerce of the country, 
would not the same power authorize an appropri- | 
ation of money to improve that river, so that the 
object of the purchase might be carried into com- 
plete effect?” If there is a power in the Constitu- 
tion that would authorize the erection of light- 
houses, the placing of buoys and beacons, forthe 
purpose of guiding the navigator in safety through 
the dangers of the channel, would not the same . 
power authorize an appropriation of money to re- 
move the dangers, against which the navigator is 
warned, and thus relieve the Government from the 
perpetual expense of pointing them out? Sir, the 
friends of the improvement of western rivers and 
harbors have a guarantee for the future in the his- 
tory of the past, thatit is to the Democratic party 
alone they can look with any hope of success. 

If the Democratic policy of confining the ex- 
ercise of the constitutional power to the improve- 
ment of navigable rivers and harbors on the lakes, | 
should be superseded by the adoption of the “gen- : 
eral system,” to which the Whig party is so much 
wedded, roads and canals, and other local and 
State improvements, would swallow up the reve- 
nue of the Government, to the exclusion of our | 
great navigable streams, and the destruction of | 
our commerce on the lakes. 

I regret very much that my friend from Ken- 


1 
| 


tucky [Mr. M arsuaLL] deemed it necessary, in | 


the course of his speech to-day, to make an issue 
between river improvements and harbor improve- 
ments. These two interests are, in my judgment, 
inseparably connected with each other, and their 
respective friends will best promote the great ob- 


ject they have in view by considering them as they 


‘really are—identical. 


The commerce of the lakes may, to a great ex- 
tent, be considered the commerce of the rivers. 


shelter and protection to the commerce of the 
country. I care but little by what name you call 
the harbors to be constructed; only construct them 


: at the right points, and they will not only be har- 
i bors of refuge in time of danger—harbors of protec- 


tion for life and property, in time of peace, but 


. also fortresses of defense, and protection to an 


_ exposed coast of five thousand miles in length in 
_ time of war. 


| The river interest has greatly suffered on account 


The Mlinois and Michigan canal has connected the 


waters of the lakes with the Mississippi and the 
Gulf of Mexico. There is also a direct connec- 
tion by railroad, running from Cleveland to Cin- 
cinnati on the Ohio; and in a short time other and 
numerous points on the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and their tributaries, will be connected with the 
shores of the northern lakes. Much of the river 
commerce, even at the present time, before it 


. reaches its destination, is compelled to encounter 
: the dangers of a Jake transportation, and as the 


of the selfishness of certain localities, insisting upon 

appropriations for the improvement of river har- 
| bors. Now, I desire to be distinctly understood as 
being opposed to all such objects of improvement 
by the General Government. l am opposed to 
them because they are purely local in their char- 
acter, and intended merely for the benefit of the 
cities and points where they happen to be situated. 
So local are they considered that they are seldom 
or never embraced in any State system of internal 
improvements, but are always made to depend 


various chains of railroad now projected arrive at ; upon the locality immediately interested in their 


| 
| completion, it will be greatly increased. 


T hope, || support. 


The distinction between harbors on the 


No State or States have the right to i 


therefore, that the immediate representatives of | lakes and harbors on the rivers is well defined. 
the river interests (and [I class myself amongst || The one is a haven of refuge from the fury of the 
that number) will feel that our cause, in the great || elements, over which man has no control; the 
| Northwest, is a common cause, and should com- | other is a convenient landing place, where freights 
| mand our common support—tke only sure way ; are received and discharged. The one is eminently 
! to effect the object we have in view. national; the other is purely local, and should 
In relation to the question of power in the Gen- . never be admitted into any bill of appropriations 
eral Government to improve and construct har- made under the sanction of the Constitution. 
_ bors on the Jakes, I am unable to perceive the dis- The destruction of property and life on our 
| tinction which is sometimes attempted to bedrawn northern lakes is appalling; and yet, strange as it 
| between harbors on the lakes and harbors on the may appear, but little is known of the immense 
sea-board. Large sums of money have been an- losses that yearly occur. 
| nually expended for the improvement and con- One of the most valuable public documents that 
. struction of harbors on the Atlantic coast, from has ever been published in relation to the steam 
the foundation of our Government up to the pres- marine of the United States, has been reported 
ent time. The aggregate sum expended by the during the present session by the Secretary of the 
Government for roads and the improvement of ` Treasury, mm compliance with a resolution of the 
harbors and rivers, and improvements in the inte- Senate. The most startling facts of the loss of 
rior, from the year 1806 up to the present time, property and life during the short space of four 
amounts to $17,199,000, only $2,861,964, of which , years will be found in one of its tables, to which I 
has been devoted to the improvement of western — tee leave to direct the attention of the House and 
rivers and harbors. This great inequality in the of the whole country. Here it is: 
expenditure of the public revenue is, to some ex- Loss of Property and Life. 
tent, attributable to the distinction attempted to oe 
bedrawn between improvements on the sea-board 


1 


Amountof | No, of 


and improvements in the interior. Piers for the , property. | lives. 
protection of vessels at the mouths of rivers, inlets, | 
&c., have been sanctioned by every President, |; 55 j 
| from Washington down. Ea 
Now, whatisa pier? Why, sir, piers at this 79 
time constitute the harbors of the lakes. Piers are (i 
Total for four vears..........; %2,078.046 | 563 


defined by Mr. Calhoun to be ‘* moles raised for 
, the shelter of vessels against storm and ice,” and 
| two lateral piers make a harbor. Now, sir, it 
| does seem to me that if you can build one pier, 
you may, without a very great infringement of 


open sea. There 
the proximity ae 


impossible. We have in all about five thousand 
miles of lake coast; two thousand miles of the 
opposing coast belong to a foreign Power. Un- 
der an existing treaty with Great Britain, neither 
of the two Governments are permitted to float a 
navy on the lakes in time of peace. At the first 
signal of war, (and there can now be seen a small 
speck in looking in a certain direction,) what 
would be our condition on thé lakes? Our de- 
pendence would rest altogether u 


the steam commercial marine of the lakes into a 


power, build two piers, parallel with each other, ; 
j and then you will have a harbor of refuge—one of ` 
the life-preservers, which are so much needed on |, Five hundred and sixty-three human beings perished 
our lakes, where the tempest and the storm are, , l 
by far, more appalling and dangerous than in the || dangerous waters. 


Here we have the enormous sum of more than 
$2,000,000—equal to the whole amount appropri- 
ated for the benefit of western rivers and harbors 
since the year 1806 to the present time—lost in the 
last four years. 

But this alarming loss of property was not all. 


during the same period, while navigating these 
Their melancholy fate ap- 


ou have room; but on the lakes | peals to us, the national legislators, to provide, so 
the coast, in the absence of: far as lies in our power, by the wise and judicious 
harbors, makes escape from destruction almost : 


exercise of constitutional authority, against the 
repetition of such terrible disasters. 

The history of the internal commerce of the 
United States discloses the most startling, and, at 
thesame time, most gratifying results. When we 
consider that the steam tonnage of the United 

. States, engaged in the transportation of passengers 
and in the carrying trade on the lakes and rivers, 
for the year ending June 30th, 1851, amounted, 
in the aggregate, to the sum of $16,378,0(0, as ap- 


on converting pears by a late report made by the Secretary of 


the Treasury, the magnitude of theinterest seeking 


war marine. How could this be accomplished protection is brought home to the comprehension 


without safe and convenient harbors? How would 
you protect our beautiful lake cities, without har- 
bors of defense, as. well as harbors of refuge in 
time of war? Mr. Calhoun, in his able report on 
the memorial of the Memphis Convention, draws 


of the dullest intellect. The capital thus invested 
differs from all other investments of money; be- 
cause it goes entirely out of existence, and has to 
be reinvested every three and a half or four years 
—the period of the natural life of a steamboat on 


a distinction between harbors for shelter and har- , the western waters. Lessen the dangers of nav- 


bors for commerce, admitting the constitutionality 
of the former, but denying it in regard to thelatter, 

The protection of commerce is an incident to 
harbors of refuge, and you might as well deny the 
constitutionality of a revenue tariff, because it 


|; afforded incidental protection to the manufacturer, 
:| as refuse to construct harbors because they afford growth. - It 


igation, and you will prolong the existence of the 
capital invested in the same ratio. 

hy, sir, the interior steam marine tonnage of 
the United States exceeds in extent that of Great 
Britain and all her dependencies. The commer- 
cial history of the world contains no parallel to its 
stands alone in sublime grandeur, a 
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Ba mepa nee Romine of ou | gomen ea EP ce | Ne same oceupied by the Denon pry from 


It has not been, sir, without t caution that | 
I have taken the position in relation to the question | 
of harbor and river improvements by the General 
Government which I now occupy. And as Í intend 
to stand upon Democratic ground, surveyed and 
laid out by the fethers of our creed, I have fortified 
myself with authority—an unbroken chain of au- 
thority—from the administration of Jefferson down 
to the end of the administration of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, and from that time to the present, strength- 
ened by the resolves of every National Conven- 
tion, embracing the late Baltimore platform, upon 
which our distinguished and eminent candidate for 
the Presidency has taken his stand. I will first 
refer to that celebrated passage in the message of 
Thomas Jefferson, delivered in 1806, upon which 
the opponents of the constitutional power to make 
improvements of any kind mostly rely. 

n speaking of the disposition to be made of a 

surplus revenue, Mr. Jefferson says: 

“ Their patriotism would certainly prefer its continuance 
and application to the great purposes of the public educa- 
tion, roads, rivers, canals, and such other objects of public 


improcement as it may be thought proper to add to the con- 
stitutional enumeration of Federal powers.” 


as education, roads, rivers, canals, ‘‘and such other 
objects of public improvementas it may be thought 
necessary to add to the constitutional enumeration 
of Federal powers.” The meaning which Mr. 
Jefferson evidently intended to convey in the pas- 
sage just quoted was, that there were enumerated 
powers in the Constitution under which a Jopi 
ations for the objects specially enimeed bs im 
could be made, but that there might be other objects 
for which the Constitution did not provide, and to 
embrace which it should be amended. I will now 
refer to some of the official acts of Mr. Jefferson, 
for the purpose of showing that, in the adminis- 
tration of a Government, he gave the same inter- 
pretation to the language I have just extracted 
from his message of 1806 which I have given to it. 
On the 6th of April, 1802, he approved a bill that 
made an appropriation of $30,000 for the erection 
of public piers in the Delaware, for the purpose of 
improving its navigation, and for the benefit of the 
interior commerce of the country. Rivers, it will 
be observed, were one of the objects enumerated 
by him in the message referred to. It will, there- 
fore, be readily seen that rivers were not one of 


the objects for which it was necessary, in his | 


judgment, to amend the Constitution. On the 
of November, 1806, Mr. Jefferson approved . 
a bill containing an appropriation of $30,000 fora 
new work—the Cumberland road. 
and the commencement of this new work, running 
through several States of the Union, were made 
nine months previous to uttering the language upon 
which I have just been commenting; and I would 
submit, if it would not be unjust to the reputation 
of that greatest and purest of statesmen, to draw 
any other conclusion than that he was, in the mes- 
sage referred to, giving an interpretation of the 
Constitution that would conform, and be in every 
way consistent, with his previous official acts? 
Roads, it will be remembered, were one of the 
objects which he had enumerated. 
tis not necessary for my present purpose to 
enumerate the different appropriations that were 
made, and approved not only by Mr. Jefferson, 
but his successors, for the purpose of carrying 
forward the Cumberland road. Suffice it to say, 
the enormous sum of $5,883,236 was expended in | 
its construction, and this work was commenced : 
during the very time, when the opponents of the 
constitutional power would have it, that Mr. Jef- : 
ferson was solemnly declaring to Congress in his 
annual m s, that the Constitution contained 
no authority for these large appropriations. Was 
he the man to exercise power, and then to den 
its existence, and, after the denial, exercise it 
again? 
y in: Mr. Jefferson, in his m e of No- 
8, 1808, in speaking of the probable sur- 
pluses of the revenue that might accumulate be- 
yond what could be applied to the payment of the 
public debt, held this Virage: 

“ Sibal) it lie unproductive in the public vaults? Shall! the 
revenue be reduced ? or shall it not rather be appropriated . 
to the improvement of roads, canals, rivers, education, and 
other great foundations of prosperity and union, under the 


his approval 


| States?” 
and education, the same objects he had enumer- 
ated in his previous message of 1806, with the 
meaning that he intended to convey still more dis- 
tinctly and clearly expressed. These objects he 
recommends may be carried on ‘ under the powers 
which Congress may already possess,’’ and some 
of which he had commenced, and was then car- 
tying on, by appropriations of money made in 
obedience to his own recommendations. What 
objects? may be asked. Why, most clearly thase 
he had justenumerated. But he goes on to say, 
there are still “t other great foundations of prosperity 
and union,” which the Constitution does not au- 
thorize, but which are so essential thatan amend- 
ment of the Constitution should be submitted to 
the States for their approval. 

The power necessary to authorize these other 
‘*foundations of prosperity and union,” having 
been once secured in the Constitution, all the 
powers necessary for a system of improvements, 
of which he speaks in the closing sentence of the 
same paragraph, would then be obtained. Those 


. i objects for which he recommended an amendment 
In this passage several objects are enumerated, ` 


of the Constitution in his message of 1806, but 
did not then clearly define, he points out in his 
subsequent message of 1808, in terms too explicit 
to be misunderstood, and removes all doubt, am- 
biguity, or obscurity from the meaning he intended 
to convey. 

During the administration of Mr. Madison, a 
bill passed both Houses of Congress, and was 
presented to him for his approval, which was re- 
fused. It was a bill setting apart and pledging cer- 
tain funds for constructing roads and canals and 
improving the navigation of water-courses, in or- 
der to facilitate, promote, and give security to in- 
ternal commerce among the several States, and to 
render more easy and less expensive the means 
and provisions for the common defense. The 
ground of Mr. Madison’s objection to the consti- 
tutionality of the bill was, that it proposed to 
construct roads and canals within the limits of the 
States, and not that Congress had no power un- 
der the Constitution to appropriate money for 
works of a national character. This may be con- 
sidered the origin of the distinction between the 


Here he again refers to roads, canals, rivers, | 


constitutional right of the General Government to | 


make improvements that are entirely local, and 
within the limits of the States, and those which 
are general and national. 

Again, Mr. Madison, in his message of the 3d 
of December, 1816, holds this language: 


expediency of exercising their existing powers, and where 

necessary, of resorting to the prescribed mode of enlarging 

them, in order to effectuate a comprehensive system of 
, roads and canals.” 


He here recommends to Congress the ‘‘ expedi- 
ency”’ of exercising the ‘ existing powers’? which 


& And I particularly invite again their attention to the | 


son, in his celebrated veto message of the Mays- 
ville road bill, assumed precisely the same ground 
taken by Mr. Monroe, and after having quoted 
the very words of his message, he goes on to say 
that— 

‘* A disregard of this distinction would, of necessity, lead 
to the subversion of the Federal system.” 

The ground upon which General Jackson rested 
his veto of the Maysville road was, that it was 
a local work, and was confined within the limits 
of a single State. The constitutional power of 
Congress to make appropriations to aid in the 
construction of public works that are national in 
their character, is conceded by General Jackson 
throughout, and in every part of that able and 
celebrated State paper. And his official approval 
of different bills during both his terms, all of 
which contained appropriations for works, some 
of which would not, at this day, come within the 
definition of nationality, as understood by the 
Democratic party; and, indeed, some of the sound- 
est Democrats of that day did not approve, as ap- 
pears by their votes upon those bills, of the liberal 
construction which General Jackson was willing 
to give to the exercise of constitutional power. 

As to works that might be considered national, 
there was at that early day a greater diversity of 
opinion than exists at the present time, and indeed 
diversity of opinion still exists. General Jackson 
himself says, in the same message, “ what is 
properly national in its character, or otherwise, is 
an inquiry which is often extremely difficult of so- 
lution.” And when we consider that the practi- 
cal distinction between objects that were properly 
national and those that were otherwise had not 
been clearly defined at that time, it was not strange 
that different minds should arrive at different con- 
clusions. With General Jackson’s administration 
the present policy of the Democratic party had its 
origin. And the course of policy marked out in 
his Maysville message, and which was strictly 
adhered to during his administration of the Gov- 
ernment, ripened into a Democratic principle, 
which has continued to be a cardinal point in the 
Democratic creed from that period up to the pres- 
ent time. In the convention that nominated Mr. 
Van Buren in 1840, the resolution defining the 
position of the Democratic party was first adopt- 
ed, and has continued to be reénacted at every 
National Democratic Convention up to the present 
time. The principle asserted by that resolution, 
is the embodiment of the policy announced and 
promulgated. by General Jackson, and, in my 
judgment, exprésses the true constitutional power 
of the Government to make improvements, indi- 


; cating, at the same time, the only safe policy un- 


` der which the power can be exercised. Before I 
' give to that resolution the interpretation to which 
_ the history of its origin entitles it, and which it 


they possess, under the Constitution, to construct ' 


“ roads and canals.” Nothing is here left to infer- 


ence; the power is admitted, and its exercise in- 
sisted upen, subject to the restrictions above set 
forth, which are, that the road or canal must not 
be. confined to the limits of a particular State. 
Mr. Monroe, in his message of December 2d, 
1818, declared it to be his conviction, that Con- 
gress did not possess the right to aid, by appro- 
priations of money, the construction of roads and 
canals. In this message, he does not allude to 
the distinction between general and local objects, 


but at a subsequent period, while discussing the | 


same question, he states that his mind had under- 
gone a change in relation to the constitutional 
power of Congress upon that subject, and that his 
opinion then was— 

‘¢ That Congress have an unlimited power to raise money, 


proclaims for itself, I will examine more particu- 
larly the opinions of its illustrious founder. 
While General Jackson was in the Senate of 
the United States, the Journal shows that he ad- 
mitted, by his votes, the existence of the consti- 
tutional power in its broadest sense; but more par- 
ticularly did he use his influence in favor of the 
improvement of rivers, which the following ex- 


' tract from the Journal of the Senate will prove: 


and that in its appropriation, they have a discretionary ; 
power, restricted only by the duty to appropriate it to pur- : 
of common defense, and of general, not local—nation- 


: al, not State benefits.” 


And this, in the language of General Jackson, was 
avowed to be the governing pona through the 
residue of his administration. . Monroe, in 
thus explicitly defining the “ discretionary” power 


of Congress under the Constitution, only gave . 
shape and form to the same distinction taken by | 
his predecessor, Mr. Madison. And I here as- | 


li sert, that the ground assumed by Mr. Monroe is | 


“ An act to improve the navigation of the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers.” On ordering to a third 
reading, as amended, May 19th, 1824, General 
Jackson voted in theaffirmative. This bill appro- 
priated the sum of $75,000 for the improvement of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivera, and was ap- 
proved by President Monroe. This,I think, was 
the very first appropriation that was made for !' e 
improvement of a western river. General Jack- 
gon, in his annual message of December 7, 1830, 
SAYS: 

“The practice of defraying out of the Treasury of the 
United States the expenses incurred by the establishment 
and support of light-houses, buoys, and public piers, within 
the bays, inlets, harbors, and ports of the United States, to 
render the navigation thereof safe and easy, is coeva! with 
the adeption of the Constitution, and has been continued 
without interruption or dispute.” 

In the succeeding paragraph he says: 


s¢ Light-houses, beacons, buoys, public piers, and the re- 
moral of sand-bars, sawyers, and other partial or tempo- 
rary impediments in the navigable rivers and harbora which 
were embraced in the revenue districts, from time to time 
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established by law, were authorized, 
frayed in the same manner.” 

Again he says: 

«i From a bill making direct appropriations for such objects, 
T should aot have withheld my assent. The one now re- 
turned dues so in several particulars, but it also contains 
surveys of a local character which I cannot approve.” 

Again, in referring to his objections to the Mays- 
ville and Rockville Road Companies, and the 
power of Congress to appropriate money for im- 
provements of a local character, he says: 

4t I at the name time intimated my belief that the right to 
make appropriations for such objects as were of a national 
character, had been so generaliy acted upon, and so Jon 
acquiesced in by the Federal and State goveraments, an 
the constituents of each, ax to justify its exercise on the 
ground of continued and uninterrupted usage.” 

I might go on, if the limited time I am allowed 
to occupy would permit, and make further extracts 
from his different messages, showing the ground 
upon which he placed the exercise of the constitu- 
tional power, which he always admitted to its 
fullest extent. But enough has been shown to 
establish, beyond all cavil or doubt, what General 
Jackson’s opinions were in regard to the existence 
of the power, and the distinction he drew be- 
tween improvements that were national and those 
that were otherwise. 

The resolution, therefore, of the Democratic 
Convention to which I have already referred, was, 
as | have stated, intended to embody the principle 
asserted by General Jackson and carried out by 
him, which is, “‘ that the Constitution doer not 
* confer upon the General Government the power 
*tocommence and carry on a general system of 
“internal improvements.” This resolution has 
been tortured not only into a declaration of war 
against all improvements, but as a denial of all 
conatitational power in Congress to make appro- 
priations for any improvements, either national or 
otherwise? The language of the resolution should 

rotect it from any such construction. This reso- 
[kuon draws the true line of distinction between 
the doctrines of the Whig party, and those of the 
Democratic Party. The former embrace all im- 
provements, including roads and canals, local 
works of every description, without regard to their 
nationality; and this is the “general system” 
which the resolution denounces. The policy of the 
latter, as clearly asserted in the resolution, confines 
appropriations to objects that are ‘ » not 
local—national, not State,” and by which roads | 
and canals, and all other State improvements, are | 
excluded. When, therefore, a Democratic nomi- | 


fe 


Democratic platform, he pledges himself to the 
country to faithfully carry out the intention and 
design of this resolve, and thereby perpetuate the 
policy of the immortal Jackson. eare indebted, | 


nee for the Presidency takes his stand upon the ' of Mr: Van Buren 


i 
and the expense de- | niter from Louisville to New Orleans, 960,000. July 2, | 
1836. 


For improving the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi | 
rivers from Pittsburg to New Orleans, under the act of 
March 2, 18317, $17 800 04. July, 1838. , 

For continuing the improvement of the navigation of the 
Ohio river between the Falls and Pittsburg, 960,000. March ' 
3, 1897. i 

: For continuing the improvement of the navigation ofthe | 
Ohio and Misaisippi rivera from Louisville to New Orleans. | 
March, 1837. 


€210,000. March 3, 1837. 

For continuing the improvement of the Mississippi river, 
above the mouth of the Ohio, and the Missouri river, 
$40,000. March 3, 1837. . i 

For improving the navigation nf the Ohio, Miesissippi, 
and Missouri rivers, and to replace the steam snag boat 
Archimedes, sunk in the Mississippi river in November, 
1838, $23,000. March 3, 1837. 

For improving the Ohio river between the Falls and 
Pittsburg, 350,000. July 7, 1838. 

For continuing the improvement of the navigation of the 
Ohio and Missixsippi rivers, from Louisville to New Or- 
leans, $70,000. March 7, 1838 


above the mouth of the Ohio, and of the Missouri river, 
$20,000. July 7, 1838. 


In answer to the charges with which the Whig 
ress of the Northwest is now teeming, that the 
Democratic party has always been opposed to the 
improvement o harbors and rivers, and in ad- 
dition to the foregoing table, I beg leave to refer 


‘ them to the following statement of appropriations, | 


made under Democratic Administrations, and then 
[ call upon them to produce their proof of what 
they claim has been done under Whig Administra- 
tions, and by their fruits let them be judged. 
Amounts appropriated during the first term of 
General Jackson’s administration: 
1830... cece cece cece ce ce ceece $672,506 03 
1831..... 926,311 84 
IBI. ow cece cece vecccccreceee 1,225,008 43 
1833. 0. enc cceccrceccceeceee 1,159,451 82 


Total... seoa eo. © 0. ++ -$3,983,278 12 


ea eeerecesnoerevece 


Amounts appropriated during the second term of 
General Jxckson’s administration: 

1834... esoseseooseoer eoo eo $1,641,621 52 

1835... cceccccecceocscccee 1,352,243 61 

1836... ..ecccececrecceeeeee 1,837,520 31 

1837... eee escceecccceeceee 1,768,218 63 

Total. ..00ccceecssee eo $6,599,604 07 

The amount ap} ps ecto during the first year 

ministration (i. e. 1838) was 
$2,087,044 16. 

Those who seek to place the Democratic party 
in a false position upon this question, mainly rely 
upon the veto messages of President Polk. But 
I apprehend that if Mr. Polk had carried his op- 


'. with General Pierce. 


For continuing the improvement of the Mississippi river, |; 


sir, to this very resolution, and to the illustrious |: ne $ 
author of the policy it contains, for nearly all the |, position so far as to deny the existence of any 


I now propise to answer a public clamor that 
was raised against our present distinguished can- 
didate for the Presidency, simultaneous with his 
nomination, and intended to operate against him 
in the western States, most interested in the sub- 
ject l have been discussing. This clamor against 
General Pierce is based altogether on his votes, 
while he wasa member of this House, and during 


| the time he occupied a seat in the Senate of the Uni- 
For continuing the work for the removal of obstructions ' 
to the navigation of the Mississippi river, at its mouth, , 


ted States, on appropriation bills, all of which con- 
tained items ao entirely localin their character, that 


| many of the leading Whigs, with their great leader, 


Mr. Clay at their head, voted on the same side 
I have examined the Jour- 
‘nals of the House, and of the Senate during the 
time General Pierce was a member of Congress, 
and have made an abstract of the votes of distin- 
guished and leading Whigs on river and harbor 
bills. I have selected the names of Whigs known 
to the country, and I find the following to be the 
result of my investigation: 

1 Second session 23d Congress, 1834-5. 

‘| H.R. No. 648. A bill making additional ap- 

|" propriations for the Delaware breakwater, for cer- 

`: tain harbors, and for removing obstructions in and 

‘at the mouth of certain rivers for the year 1835. 

t: Among those who voted in the negative, are: 

William S. Archer, Va.; E. Deberry, N. C.; 

George Evans, Me.; Horace Everett., Vt.; Balie 

Peyton, Tenn. 

| There was no vote by yeas and nays in the 

| Senate. 

First session 24th Congress, 1835-6. 

H. R. No. 307. A bill making additional ap- 
propriations for the Delaware breakwater, and for 
certain harbors, and removing obstructions in and 

‘at the mouths of certain rivers, and for other pur- 

|, poses, for the year 1836. 

‘| Question on engrossment and third reading: 

: Among those who voted in the negative are: 
Chilton Allan, Ky.; Edmund Deberry, N. C.; 
William J. Graves, Ky.; Benjamin Hardin, Ky.; 
Daniel Janifer, Md.; Abraham Rencher, N. či 
John Taliaferro, Va.; Joeenh R. Underwood, Ky.; 
John White, Ky.; Lewis Williams, N. C. ; Sherrod 
Williams, Ky. , 

No vote in the House on the passage. 

Among those who voted in the negative in the 
Senate on the bill (No. 307) at the first session 
24ih Congress, are: Henry Clay, Ky.; Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, Va.; Willie P. Mangum, Ñ. C.; 
Alexander Porter, La.; W. C. Preston, S. C. 

First sesssion 24 Congress, 1835-6. 

H. R. No. 523. A bill making appropriations 
for the improvement of certain harbors therein 
mentioned. 

Among those who voted in the negative are: 
Chilton Allan, Ky.; John Bell, Tenn.; William 
K. Bond, O.; George N. Briggs, Mass.; Thomas 


appropriations of which western rivers and west- | 


cansls,” and directing it to the improvement of 
our navigable rivers, and to the protection of our 
commerce on the lakes. The improvement of 
rivers and harbors is a Democratic measure; it is 
the result of Democratic policy, all of which is 
sustained by record 
nied nor questioned. 
I hold in my 

s 


power in the Constitution to make improvements '! Corwin, O.; Edmund Deberry, N. C.; Horace 


ern harbors have been the recipients. We are | of any kind, (which he did not,) it could in no || Everett, Vt.; William J. Graves, Ky.; Hiland 
indebted, sir, to this resolution for a withdrawal || 


of the Government patronage from ‘roads and . 


way alter or change the settled policy of the Demo- | 
cratic party. Mr. Polk placed his veto upon the | Ky.; James A. Pearce, Md.; Abraham Rencher, 
ground that the bill presented to him for approval || N. C.; John Taliaferro, Va.; Joseph R. Under- 


contained items of purely a local character, and || wood, Ky.; John White, Ky.; Sherrod Williams, 
for that reason it could not receive his approval. || K 


Hall, Vt.; Benjamin Hardin, Ky.; James Harlan, 


proof that can neither be de- | 


In connection with this view of the subject, he ` 


says: 
“Some of the provisions of this bill are not subject to 
the objections stated; and did they stand alone, I should 


y . . ', not feel it to be my duty to withhold my approval.” 
hand a list of river and harbor im- || 


At the succeeding session another bill similar to 


rovement bilis passed during Democratic Admin- || th t 
Tiridoni of the Government. They are some of i av sered oT Mro pl war on Ihe, lant 


the fruit of that tree, planted by General Jackson | 
after he struck down the poisonous upas set out ` 
by his predecessor, Mr. Adams. To this record |: 
I direct the attention of the people of the North- 


for his approval, which he declined to give, but ` 
returned it with his reasons for withholding his 
i: signature. Both of these bills, it will be remem- 
|; bered, provided for large appropriations of money | 


west. It speaks for itself: |, at a time when the country was prosecuting a 
; sie : Title of Bills. i! foreign a and was borrowing money for that 
or continuing to improve the navigation of the Ohioand || purpose. This fact of itself exercised a stron 

Miseiseippi rivers, $50,000. Act of April 23, 1830. i! i i 
Far tig proving dhe acvigadon at the Olio ene Mississippi |) influence over the mind of Mr. Polk, and indeed 


rivers, to be expended under the existing laws, 950,000. i it is assigned by him as being one of the most , 

Actof March 2, 1834. i potent reasons against the bill becoming a law. 
a improving the navigation of the Ohio, Missouri, and ji While I do not concur with him in his argument, ` 
Pet pd rorta 50,000. july 9, 1892. Miou | I deny that he, in any part of his messages, denies | 
Miesissinngs ma March o, Missouri, and || the existence of the constitutional in Con- 
P aaa it aipa Se Os, Minor, amd || prena ta maka appropriations for atjan tat moai 
For r e navigation of the Ohio, Missouri, and |' o make appropriations for objects that would | 
Missisippi rivers, 950,000, January 28, 1834. ’ be national in theie character. On the contrary, | 
he expressly states that the bill did contain items 


Pan Inproving ye arb eu or the Ohio river below the 
issouri an ississippi rivers, 950,000. : : A 
E aati which, if they stood alone, wouid receive his 
| sanction. 


March 2 » 1835. 
For improving the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 


night of the session, passed and presented to him - 


Ta the Senate, first session 24th Congress, on 
third reading of the same bill, among those who 
' voted in the negative are: Thomas Ewing, 0.; 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Va.; Willie P. Man: 
gum, N. C.; William C. Preston, S. C. 
: There was no vote on the passage. 
Second Session Twenty-fourth Congress, 1836-7. 
H.R. No. 895. A bill to provide for the im- 
_ provement of certain harbors, and for the removal 
of obstructions in and at the mouths of certain 
rivers, and for other purposes during the year 
Among those who voted in the negative on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill, are: 
John Bell, Tenn.; Horace Everett, Vt.; James 
_ Graham, N. C.; William J. Graves, Ky ; Benja- 
man Hardin, Ky.; Abraham Rencher, N.C.; Au- 
ustine H. Shepperd, N.C.; Waddy Thompson, 
5. C.; Lewis Williams,N.C. There was no vote 
by yeas and nays on the passage. 
- In the Senate, among those who voted in the 
, negative upon the passage of the same bill, are: 
i Henry Clay, Ky.; William C. Preston, S. C.. 


Second Session, Twenty-fifth Congress, 1837-8. 
H. R. No. 394. A bill to provide for certain 
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harbors, and the removal of obstructions in and 
at the mouths of certain rivers, and for other 
poses during the year 1838. 

Among those who voted 
passage are: John Bell, Tenn.; John W. Crock- 


| 
| 


pur- |; 


in the negative on the ; 


ett, Tenn.; William C. Dawson, Ga.; Edward De- , 


berry, N. C.; Horace Everett, Vt.; James Gra- 
ham, N. C.; James Harlan, Ky.; John Pope, Ky.; 
Abraham Rencher, N. C.; Augustine H. Shep- 
perd, N.C.; Edward Stanly, N.C.; John Tallia- 
ferro, Va.; Joseph R. Underwood, Ky.; Lewis 
Williams, N. C.; Christopher H.W illiams, Tenn. 

In the Senate, among those who voted in the 
negative on the same bill, on its engrossment and 
third reading, were: John J. Crittenden, Ky.; 
William C. Preston, S. C. 

W hat does this record of Whig votes establish 
against the men whose names are recorded on the 
same side with the name of General Pierce? It will 
certainly not be contended that it is conclusive ev- 


idence of a denial, on their part, of the existence 

of the constitutional power to makeimprovements ` 
of any kind, or that all the items contained inthe . 
different bills against which they voted were un- | 
We find such | 
names as Henry Clay, of Kentucky, John Bell, of || 
Tennessee, Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, J. R. Un- |; 
derwood, of Kentucky, and Thomas Ewing, of | 


authorized by the Constitution. 


Ohio, all recorded on the same side with General 
Pierce; and yet we are told that these very votes, 
by which they establish for those men the most 


conclusive evidence of their devotedness to theim- - 


rovement of western harbora and rivers, estab- 
Tish just the opposite for General Pierce. They, 
by the same record, prove that General Pierce was 
not only opposed to all such improvements, as be- 
ing inexpedient and impolitic, but they claim to 
establish beyond a doubt his unalterable and fixed 
opinion, that the Constitution contained no power 
that would authorize any appropriation for an 
one of the objects specified in either of the bilis 
referred to. 

The assertion that General Pierce denies the 
existence of the constitutional power in Congress 
to appropriate money for the Tapeosemen ot har- 
bors and rivers, and consequently would be com- 
pelled to refuse his approval, if elected President 
of the United States, to any and every bill of that 
character, is based solely upon the record I have 
just read; because out of that record the whole 
political history of General Pierce may be quoted 
to prove the very opposite conclusion. 

call upon the originators and upon the au- 
thors of this unfounded clamor against General 
Pierce, to point toa single word he ever uttered 
either in Congress or out of it, intimating, in the 
remotest degree, his denial of the constitutional 
power in Congress to make appropriations for ob- 
jects strictly national in their character, or in any 
way denying the existence of the power. Gen- 


i 
| 


eral Pierce did not vote against the bill of 1836; ' 
but Corwin, of Ohio, Briggs, of Massachusetts, . 


Underwood, of Kentucky, Ewing, of Ohio, Har- 


din, of Kentucky, Mangum, of North Carolina, ` 


and a host of other leadin 
their names against it. An 


Whigs did record 
these men are held 


up as the especial friends of western improve- ` 


ments, while General Pierce, who refused to vote 


against the bill, is set down as an oncompromising ` 


enemy of the interests of the whole Northwest. 

I now propose to contrast the localities of some 
of the Whigs that voted on this question with the 
locality of General Pierce. 
the North and East were more strict in their 
views of the exercise of this power in the Con- 
stitution than the western wing of the Democratic 


It is well known that | 


| 


i of the very States they were representing, not be- 


i from being swallowed up in the vortex of a stu- 
pendous system of internal improvements, partial 
and local in its operation, which the policy of Mr. 
Adams, if permitted to have been carried out, 
would have created. The eagle eye of General 


Jackson saw, at a glance, the terrible consequen- | 
ces of such a policy, and the aim of its originators. | 
_ Additional duties on the imports of the country, ; 


made necessary by the creation of a huge public 


debt, would have been the inevitable result; all of : 


which would have been followed by a system of 


protection, sectional and local in its operation, to : 


sustain which all other branches of industry would 
have been taxed for all time to come. 
evils the country has been saved, and its revenues 
directed to the improvement of our great navigable 
channels of commerce, not for the purpose of 
_taking commerce where it did not exist, but to fa- 


' eilitate and protect it where it had already gone in | 
I have | 


i obedience to its own unchangeable laws. 
already alluded to the origin of that resolution in 
the Democratic platform, defining the true position | 
of the Democratic party on this question, and | 
fixing the limits of its action. That resolution, | 
General Pierce has said, ‘‘ commands the approba- | 
tion of his judgment.” Can there be any doubt as | 
to its meaning? Permit me again to refer to the 
time and circumstances of its adoption. 

When the administration of Mr. Van Buren 


was drawing to a close, the Democratic party met |; 


in convention, at the city of Baltimore, at which | 
Convention Mr. Van Buren was renominated for ; 
the Presidency. The platform then adopted re- | 
affirmed the policy of his Administration, which ' 


was a continuation of the policy of his ‘* illustri- |: 


ous predecessor.” I need not repeat the course of 
. policy pursued in relation to the subject embraced 
in this resolution during the Administrations of 
General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren. It is in- 
grafted on the legislation of that day, and will for- 
ever remain, a full and complete answer to every ` 
‘charge that our opponents can fabricate against 
i the Democracy, and against Democratic Adminis- 
i trations, of hostility to western improvements. 
Will it be contended that that resolution was in- 


í tended to condemn the policy, not only of Mr. 


‘| Van Buren’s administration, but of General Jack- 
| son’s also? I apprehend no man, in his senses, 


party. General Pierce, it will be remembered, | 
‘was representing a particular locality, and at that ‘ 


time was carrying out the views of his constitu- | 


ency. A position involving responsibilities widely 
differing from those that attach to the Chief Ma- 
istrate of the whole nation, as the opinions of Mr. 
illmore while a Representative in Congress, and 
his opinions upon the same subject while Presi- 
dent of the United States abundantly prove. 

In the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Ohio the public sentiment not only admitted the 
existence of the power to its fullest extent, but the 
interests of the whole people demanded its liberal 
exercise. Yet we find the leading Whigs of that 
day refusing to sanction by their votes bills con- 
taining appropriations for objects within the limits 


would give to it any such interpretation. The 
resolution denies the power of the General Gov- 
ernment to commence and carry on a general sys- 
tem of internal improvements. But was the sys- 
tem projected by General Jackson and carried on 
by Mr. Van Buren a general system? If it was, 
then the Convention of 1840 condemned the pol- 
icy of General Jackson, and repudiated the most 
prominent feature of Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
‘tration. And this, too, was done ata time when 
| every act of the latter Administration was “ un- 


'| dergoing the severest scrutiny ’’ that a mendacious | 
|i press, stimulated by the most unscrupulous mo- 


i tives, has ever ventured to institute against the 
| public acts of any public man. 
But, sir, if they did not commence or carry on 


From these :, 


yim of internal improvements,” 
ution did not condemn their policy, 


| 


H 


a ‘*general s 
then this reso 


to the policy, its extent, and limitation intended 
to be embraced in that resolution. Will General 
Pierce perpetuate ard carry out this policy? He 
has given to the country the most solemn pledge 
‘that he will; and Frank Pierce never made a 
: pledge that he did not redeem. 
; But, sir, the Democratic party has also a duty 
` to discharge—a sacred, a solemn, and a constitu- 
': tional duty. While the Democracy have the 
' control of the National Legislature, itis their dut 
: to see that no bill shall be presented to the Presi- 
dent of their choice that contains a single item not 
sanctioned by the Constitution, and from which, 
` acting under his high constitutional obligations, 
the President would be compelled to withhold his 
approval. The Democracy of the West cannot 
be deceived. Those who hope to delude them by 
the false clamor of Pierce’s hostility to the interest 
which they have so much at heart, will themselves 
he deluded. Let the West be true to itself, and 
it has nothing to fear. Let its demands be rea- 
‘ sonable, as they always have been, and the right 
i will and must prevail. No sectional strife threat- 
i, ens her peace, or can shake her patriotism. She 
‘stands between the North and the South like a 
mighty rock separating two tempestuous seas. 
Her Democracy can neither be deceived by false 
and unfounded clamors against their present dis- 
tinguished standard-bearer, or bribed by promises 
made to the ear, but always broken to the hope. 
I can almost hear the tread of the multitude, as 
they move in their might and in their power to the 
. accomplishment of their great purpose—the vindi- 
cation of their principles in the triumphant eleva- 
l! tion of Frank Pierce and William R. King to the 
i highest places within the gift of a free people. 


THE COMPROMISE—THE PRESIDENCY-—POLITI- 
CAL PARTIES, 


SPEECH OF HON. C.J. FAULKNER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
Iw rar House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 2, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropri- 
ation Bill— 

Mr. FAULKNER said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: | had hoped, sir, that no occa- 
sion would have occurred, during my service in 
this body, rendering it necessary for me to address 
the House upon any of the current political topics 
of the day. I came here to discharge my duty as 
a representative of the people—to labor in the 
: plain, straightforward path of constitutional legis- 

lation—to limit myself to the discharge of the ap- 

propriate duties which belong to me as a member 
of this body—to dedicate my time to the investi- 
gation of those questions upon which I am required 
torecord my votes, and to sustain the peculiar inter- 
ests of my constituents, wherever those interests 
have been improperly neglected and disregarded 
. by the Government. But having taken occasion, 
‘ some short timesince,in company with a few others 
: who concurred in opinion with me, to indicate, in 
a very brief card, the course which I should feel 
i it my duty to pursue in the approaching presiden- 
‘ tial election—a right, the exercise of which belongs 
. to every freeman of this Republic, and my po- 
sition having been made by partisan orators and 
' editors, throughout the country, the subject of 
i most acrimonious assault, I feel impelled to throw 
: myself upon the indulgence of the committee to 
‘ present more at large some of the reasons which 
'! govern me in the course which I propose to pur- 
sue; and if those who differ from me in opinion 
' can perceive in my present position the slightest 
; aberation in principle from that which I assumed 
in my canvass for a seat upon this floor, I shall be 
j. gratified to see the discrepancy pointed out to the 
censure and condemnation of those who have a 
ij right to sit in judgment upon my conduct. 
‘| Mr. Chairman, looking at the respective plat- 
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EES . i 
forms announced by the two parties, and at the |. 
course of national legislation, few, if indeed a 
single one, of the questions which formerly di- 
vided parties, have for some years past constituted 

litical issues before the country. The Bank of 
the United States, to protract whose corporate ex- 
istence so much mis faced patriotism was expend- 
ed, has almost neriahed from human memory, and 
has been supplanted by a financial system which 
is everywhere acquiesced in without a murmur, 
The bankrupt law wasa temporary measure, and 
rose and exploded like a bubble upon the agitated 
surface of the water. The Mexican war has left 
behind it nothing but the memory of its proud 
achievements, and successful issue. The system 
of internal improvements, once 80 risano 
maintained, is now universally discountenanced; 
and ali who maintain any power in the Federal 
Government over the subject, in any form, limit 
the exercise of that power within such a narrow 
range of commercial facility and national defense 
as to avert any very marked hostility to their 
views. A tariff policy, looking to protection as 
its leading and primary object, is now without 
an advocate in the country—as completely so as 

the doctrine of pure international free trade; and , 
so long as the principle is avowed and honestly 
carried out, that no more revenue should be raised 
than is sufficient to defray the just and economi- 
cal expenditures of the Government—that such 
revenue should be collected from imposts, and 
not from direct taxes, so as to give to the la- 
bor of our own country the incidental benefit 
resulting from that system of taxation; and that 
in raising this revenue, such equality of burden 
should be imposed that one class or portion of the 
country should not be taxed for the benefit of 
another—principles now universally conceded, all 
else pertaining to any tariff law must be mere 
matter of detail, about which local interests may 
squabble, but in regard to which national parties 
cannot differ. The question of the public lands 
has long since passed from the control of part 
action, and been merged in the ever-circling whirl- 

ol of sectional cupidity and universal demagog- 
ism; and the only divisions which it haw Been 
my fortune to witness upon that subject, since I 
have held a seat upon this floor, have been those 
which spring from thecelebrated Rob Roy maxim: 

4 That good old rule—that simple plan, 
That they sHaL. TAKE who have the power, 
And they may HOLD who can.” 

These old issues have passed away, because 
they sprung alone from the administrative policy 
of the Government—a policy which, in a country 
of such gigantic growth, rapid development, and 
intimate connection with the whole commercial 


to its changing condition and ever-onward des- | 


tiny. They have passed away, because time and || ‘Union COULD NOT HAVE BEEN FORMED. 
of || secure this important object the South made many 


enlightened discussion have corrected man 


terests may be, and are, the subjects of constant 


aggression and assault. A very slight examina- 
tion into the tone of public sentiment, and the ten- 
dencies of this Government must be sufficient to 
satisfy any man that the safety of the South in 
this Confederacy depends upon a strict and literal 
interpretation of the powers of Congress; upon a 
vigilant watchfulness of abuse; and upon a faithful 
observance by the Government of all of those, 
provisions in that instrument which have been so | 
carefully designed to protect and defend our in- 
terests. 

Amongat the clauses contained in the Constitu- 
tion is one which has attracted an unusual share 
of public attention within the last few years. The 
interest which this question has awakened has re- 
sulted from the fact that it is a plainly written con- ' 
dition of the bond; that it is a provision of vital 
practical importance to the South; that it has been 
violated with impunity and under every circum- 
stance of atrocity and insult; that the authority of 
the National Legislature has been invoked to give 
vitality and efficacy to the compact, and that fa- 
naticism and resistance have reared their treason- 
able heads to cancel and destroy a solemn and 
deliberate contract made and approved by our 
fathers. The question presented, being no less 
than whether the Constitution is an instrument in- 
tended for the benefit of the whole Union, or only 
of a part of it;—whether the South shall bear its 
burdens, without being allowed to participate in its 


` benefits. Sir, I do not over-estimate the importance 


of that provision of the Constitution which re- 
quires the delivery of our fugitives from labor, 
when I say, that upon its stern and inflexible ex- 
ecution depends our domestic tranquillity, and the 
peace and stability of the Union. I say here, 
to gentlemen of the North, deny us the honest, 
cheerful, and faithful observance of that guarantee 
of the Constitution, and you make us aliens to 
you in feeling, and enemies to a system of Gov- 
ernment which can tolerate such injustice. It was 
one of the equivalents which was promised for 
the surrender of that unrestricted commercial 
power which it was then foreseen, and which has 
since resulted in covering your country with cities, 
palaces, and all the evidences of affluence and 
wealth. It was one of the conditions of the bar- 
gin, and one without which we should have re- 
used to have negotiated at all. Of this opinion 
was the Supreme Court of the United States, when 
it was announced to the North, through the lips 
of one of its most eminent northern judges, ‘that 
‘the full recognition of this right and title was 
‘indispensable to the security of that species of 


, ‘ property amongst them, and was so vital to the 


7 ; ‘ preservation of their domestic interests and in- 
world, must necessarily be modified and adapted || ‘stitutions, that it constituted a FUNDAMENTAL 


‘ ARTICLE, without the adoption of which THE 
” To 


the errors and dissipated many of the prejudices |. sacrifices in the Federal Convention; and surely, 
which surrounded those subjects; and more than; no man who looks to the welfare of the South, 
all, they have been lost sight of by the public í or to the interests of the Union, (for upon this ' 


mind, because, of late years, they have yielded to 
a class of questions of far greater magnitude, in- 
volving the very existence of the noblest structure 
of civil government which the sun has ever shone 


n. 

Sir, since the recent alarming agitation of these 
sectional issues, I have had but one rule to guide 
and control me in my political course, and that is 
irrespective of all former party associations and of 
all efféte—tifeless, galvanic political organizations, 
te give my humble and sincere support to those 
men, and to those associated bodies of men who, 
from their public declarations and authentic acts, 
give me the highest assurance of their fidelity to the 
obligations imposed by our great Federal compaet. 
The South is now, for the first time since the 
origin of this Government, in a minority in both 
branches of the National Legislature. We have 
in this fact a source of just solicitude, which ma 
well arouse us to reflection, and cause us to loo 
more narrowly into the tendencies and composi- 
tion of parties than we have heretofore done. 
We have now no longer in thia nor in the other 
Chamber the power of numbers to repel aggression 
and to vindicate our rights. We have great and . 
momentous interests confided to our safe custody, 
upon the firm and intrepid maintenance of which | 


depend our peace and tranquillity, and which in- ; in the overwhelming importance which I attach to . 


westion, above all others, the interests of the 
uth and of the Union are one and the same,) can 
be indifferent to the respective views of the two 
great political parties upon this question, nor, in- 
deed, to the views of any influential portion of 
these parties. It cannot be an unimportant inquiry , 
at a time like this, to know who, during the late 
peas crisis through which we have passed, 
ave been our friends, and who have been our ene- 
mies; who have recognized our rights, and who 
have denied them; who haveregarded the Consti- 
tution as the fraternal bond of Union, and who 
have misapplied the powers conferred by it for the 
purposes of its own destruction, and from what 
quarter we may expect allies and friends if these 
rights should hereafter be assailed. So vital do I 
regard this subject, that Ihave no hesitation in 
declaring, that whatever might be my diversity of 
opinion upon questions of ordinary legislation with 
the two great parties of the country, I should feel 
it to be my imperative duty, at a period like the 
present, and until all serious agitation upon this 
subject is finally put at rest, to contribute my aid 
to secure the ascendancy of that party which shall 
give me the most satisfactory assurances of its 
rmness and fidelity upon this fundamental issue. 
In the view which I take of this question, and 


it, I am sure [ do not stand alone. Certain it is, 
that I am sustained by the sagacity and patriotism 
of that eminent man, whose voice has not often 
been heard without a respectful response in this 
land, and whose death has so recently filled this 
Republic with grief. T take the following extract 
from some remarks delivered by Henry Clay, 
before the General Assembly of Kentucky, on the 
18th of November, 1850, upon which occasion he 
was invited to address that body: 

“If the agitation in regard to the fugitive slave law 
should continue, and increase, and become alarming, it will 
lead to the formation of two new parties, one tor the Union 
and the other against the Union. And the platform of 
that Union party will be, the Union, the Constitution, and 
the enforcement of its laws. And if it should be necessary 
to form such a party, and it should be accordingly formed, 
l announce myself, in this place, a member of that Union 
party, whatever may be its component elements. Sir, I go 
further : 1 have had great hopes and confidence in the prin- 
ciples of the Whig party, as being most likely to conduce 
to the honor, the prosperity, and the glory of my country. 
But if it is to be merged into acontemptible abolition party, 
and if abolitioniam is to be engrafted on the Whig creed, 
from that moment I renounce the party and cease to be a 
Whig. Igo yet a step further: if ] am alive, J will give 
my humble support for the Presidency to that man, to 
whatever party he may belong, who is uncontaminated by 
fanaticism, rather than to one who, crying out all the time 
and aloud that he is a Whig, maintains doctrines utterly 
subversive of the Constitution and the Union.” 

T do not wish to be understood, in making this 
quotation from Mr. Clay, to affirm that the time 
has arrived, in the contemplation of that distin- 

uished man, when all the extreme results which 

e prefigures have been fully realized. I feel, in 
common with the whole country, grateful to the 
Southern Whigs for the firmness and patriotism 
which they displayed in forcing upon the Balti- 
more Convention the adoption of the compromise 
resolution. It was an important step in the right 
direction; and I trust in God'it may be found to 
leaven the whole mass of heretofore hostile senti- 
ments in the Whig party of the North. But I 
must be allowed to express my want of faith in 
its efficacy for any such result. I have too long 
observed the extent and intensity of that disease 
to believe that it will yield to so simple a prescrip- 
tion. Neither am I unadvised of the fact that the 
platform referred to was, in truth, forced upon 
that body under circumstances of a most marked 
and peculiar character—that the Southern Whigs 
were aided in their strategy upon that occasion by 
a triangular struggle for the nomination, and bya 
condition of things which may never again occur; 
and that, after all, it was carried in opposition to 
a most formidable minority, who continued earn- 
estly opposed to it to the end. Neither am I in- 
sensible to the fact that the Southern Whigs con- 
stitute a very decided minority of their party in 
this Union; that its true power and acknowl- 
edged strength lies in the North; and that it is to 
the sentiments of the Northern Whigs we can 
alone look for a true exposition of that policy 
which must give tone and character to the Whig 
party of the Union. Wholly unembarrassed, 
therefore, as I am in my present political position, 
and free to choose between the respective nomina- 
tions now before the country, it becomes my duty 
as a Southern man, and as a Union man, to ex- 
amine the principles and past proceedings of that 
majority branch of the Whig party to whose in- 
fluence the country is indebted for the nomination 
now before us, a nomination made in opposition 
to the unanimous and protracted struggles of the 
South, and in opposition to the struggles of the few 
national Whigs of the North who were so fortu- 
nate as to find a sufficient constituency in that sec- 
tion of the Union to delegate them to that body. 

In order to present my own position fairly and 
distinctly before the country, it is necessary for 
me to advert to some portion of my own personal 
history, and tolook back to the incidents of the 
past few years. , . 

As early as the year 1846, my attention was in 
an especial manner drawn to that extraordinary 
condition of things existing in this Confederacy, 
exhibiting the virtual and practical nullification of 
one of the most important provisions secured by 
the Constitution to the South. The guarantee 
existed, it is true, (as a dead letter,) in the Federal 

compact; but public sentiment and State legislation 
combined, had rendered it as absolutely inopera- 
tive as if it had been expressly excluded from the 
terms of our National Covenant. The act of Con- 


_ gress of 1793, depending for its vitality upon State 
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ts and State officers, its efficacy was wholl 
destroyed by the legislation of the States forbid. 
ding the codperation of State officers in its en- 
forcement. I cannot better illustrate the spirit of 
northern legislation upon this subject than to re- 
fer to the case of Vermont, which, by an act of 
November, 1843, inflicted a heavy pecuniary pen- 
alty, and declared it to be a penitentiary offense, 
not only for a State officer, but even for any citizen 
of that State, to aid in the recapture of a fugitive 
slave. I found that hostility to the institutions of 
the South was an increasing and growing senti- 
ment in the North, stimulated and fomented by 
politicians for the worst and most nefarious pur- 


Shortly after this occurred the brutal murder of 
Kennedy by a mob of free negroes and abolition- 
ists in Pennsylvania, whilst engaged in the asser- 
tion of his legal and constitutional rights; and 
next the prompt and disgraceful acquittal of the 
murderers, and their discharge from all punish- 
ment whatever. I felt persuaded that unless there 
was some decided action upon the part of Con- 
gress in giving efficacy and value to this despised 
provision of the Constitution, and some change in 
the public sentiment of the North, leading to a 
better understanding and more thorough recogni- 
tion of the rights of the South, that the Union 
must be brought to a speedy and violent rupture. 
I aceordingly, in July, 1847, opened a correspond- 
ence with several of the most prominent and dis- 
tinguished men of the nation, suggesting such 
remedies as occurred to my mind for the existing 
evil, and soliciting their advice. From none of 
them did I receive the slightest encouragement to 
the idea that any amendment could be obtained 
to the act of 1793 by Congress. Mr. Calhoun, 
in emphatic terms, replied to me that ‘any at- 
tempt to procure favorable legislation from Con- 

would be idle.” 

Not discouraged by this advice, I determined, in. 
the spring of 1848, to submit myself to the voters 
of Berkeley county as a candidate for a seat in 
the House of Delegates—intending, if elected, to 
endeavor to bring the whole moral power of Vir- 

inia to bear upon this subject before Congress. 
ea elected, and, accordingly, within a few days 
after taking my seat in that body, I submitted a 
resolution for the appointment of a select commit- 
tee to consider the subject in all its bearings, and 
to rt. The resolution was adopted, and a 
committee appointed, of which I was chairman. 
Early in the month of February following, I sub- 
mitted, with the sanction of the committee, m 
, which was unanimously adopted by bot 
branches of the General Assembly of Virginia, in- 
structing our Senators, and requesting our Repre- 
sentatives to urge upon the consideration of Con- 
gress, the amendments of the law of 1793, recom- 
mended in that report. These joint resolutions of 
Virginia were laid before the Senate and House of 
Representatives but a few days before the ad- 
journment of the Thirtieth Congress, and too late 
for any action upon them at that time. 

I will here remark, that the ee fixed for the 
consideration of my report in the House of Dele- 

tes of Virginia, was the same day upon which 
it had been decreed by the Whigs of New York 
that they would elevate Witit1am H. Sewarp to 
the high and distinguished post of Senator of the 
United States. Having been furnished, a few days 

rior to that time, with a copy of a speech de- 
Fivered by Mr. Sewarp, at Cleveland, in Ohio, on 
the 26th of October preceding, I took occasion, 
in my exposition of the report, to direct the 
solemn attention of the Whigs of Virginia to the 
sentiments contained in that speech, and to in- 
quire of them if they could unite in political fel- 
lowship with a party such as he described the 
Whigs of the North to be. I then took occasion, 
in the most precise and explicit terms, to declare 
that I should thereafter feel it my duty, as the basis 
of my individual action, to direct my attention 
more to the course of the Whig pany of the North, 
and if I found satisfactory evidence of their con- 
currence in the views and policy here ascribed to 
them by Mr. Sewarp, that I should, without hesi- 
tation, separate myself altogether from their or- 
ganization. 

Here is an extract from the speech of Mr. 
ARD, to which I allude: 

“There are two antagonistical elements of_society in 


Sew- 


|| America—FREEDON aud sLavERY. Freedom isin harmony 
with our system of Government, and with the spirit of the 
| age, and is, therefore, passive and quiescent. Slavery isin 
© contlict with that system, with justice, and with humanity, 
and is therefore organized, defensive, active, and perpetu- 
ally aggressive.” 

+ r 


* * * * 


t These elements divide and classify the American peo- ` 


ple into éwo classes—the party of Freedom, and the party 
of Slavery. 


scepter.” 
* 


* x 


* 

“The party of Freedom seeks complete and universal 
emancipation. 
cially, seceding Whigs, none know so weil as you that 
these two elements exiat and are developed in the two great 
nationa! parties of the land, as I have described them. 
That existence and development constitute the only reason 


* * * 


you can assign for having been enrolled in the Whig party, — 


* and mustered under its banner, so zealously and so long. 


And now I am not to contend that the evil spirit I described | 


has possessed the one party without mitigation or excep- 
tion, and fully directed the actions of the other; but I ap- 
peal to you, to your candor and justice, if the beneficent 
spirit has not worked chiefly inthe Whig party, and its an- 
tagonist in the adverse party.” 

* * * * * 


«í Slavery is the sin of not some of the States only, but 
of them all—of not our nation only, but of all nations. It 
perverted and corrupted the moral sense of mankind, deep- 
ly, universal; and this corruption became a universal habit. 
Habits of thought became fixed principles. No Amerigan 
State has yet delivered itself entirely from these habits. 


We in New York are guilty of slavery still by withholding |, 


the right of suffrage from the race we have emancipated. 
You, im Ohio, are guilty in the same way, by a system of 
blaek laws, still more aristocratic and odious. Itis written 


in the Constitution of the United States, that five slaves ': 


shall count equal to three free men, as a basis of represent- 
ation; and it is written, also, in violation to Divine law, 
that we shall surrender the fugitive slave who takes a refuge 
at our fireside from his relentless pursuer. You blush not 
at these things, because they have become as familiar as 


household words; and your pretended Free-Soi} allies claim : 


peculiar merit for maintaining these miscalled guarantees 
of slavery which they find in the national compact. Does 
not all this prove that the Whig party have kept up with 
the spirit of the age? That it is as true and faithful to hu- 
man freedom as the inert conscience of the American peo- 
ple will permit it to be? What, then, you say, can nothin; 

be done tor freedom because the public conscience is inert? 
Yes, much can be done, everything can be done. Slavery 
can be limited to its present bounds; it can be ameliorated. 
It can be, and it must be, ABOLISHED, and you and I can 
and must doit. The task is as simple and easy as its con- 
summation will be beneficent, and its rewards glurious. It 
requires only to follow this simple rule of action : To do 
everywhere, and on every occasion what we can, and not 
to neglect or refuse to do what we can at any time because 
at that precise time and on that particular occasion we can- 
not do more. Circumstances determine possibilities. When 
we have done our best to shape them and make them pro- 


pitions, we may rest satisfied that superior wisdom has de- ' 


termined their form as they exist, and will be satisfied with 
us if we do al! the good that circumstances leave in our 
power. But we must begin deeper and lower than the com- 
position and combination of factions or parties wherein the 
strength and security of slavery lie. ou answer that it 
lies in the Constitution of the United States, and the consti- 
tutions and laws of siaveholding States. otatall. Itis 
in the erroneous sentiment of the American people. Con- 
stitutions and laws can no more rise above the virtue of 
the people than the limpid stream can climb above its na- 
tive spring. Inculcate the love of freedom and the equal 
rights of man under the paternal roof; see to it that they 
are taught in the schools and in the churches ; reform your 
owncode; EXTEND A CORDIAL WELCOME TO THE FUGITIVE 
who lays his weary limbs at your door, and DEFEND HIM AB 
YOU WOULD YOUR PATERNAL GODS; Correct your ewn er- 
ror, that slavery has any constitutional guarantee which 
may not be released, and. ought not to be relinquished ; say 
to slavery, when it shows its bond and demands its pound 


of flesh, that if it draws one drop of blood its life shall pay į 


the forfeit; inculcate that the free States can maintain the 
rights of hospitality and humanity—that Executive author- 
ity can forbear to favor slavery—that Congress can debate— 
that Congress, at least, can mediate with the slaveholding 
States—that, at least, future generations might be bought 
and given up to freedom, and that the treasures wasted in 
the war with Mexico would have been sufficient to have 
redeemed millions unborn from bondage. Do ali this, and 
inculcate all this, in the spirit of moderation and benevo- 
lence, and not of retaliation and fanaticism, and you will 
soon bring the parties of the country into an effective ag- 
gression upon slavery. Whenever the public mind shall 
will the abolition of slavery, the way will open for it. 


«I know that you will tell me this is all too slow. > 


! Well, then, go 
but remember the instructive lesson that was taught in the 


words, ‘ these things ought ye to have done, and not to have : 


, left the others undone.’ ” 


In three months after the delivery of this speech, 
which, by the newspapers and in pamphlet form, 
has acquired an extensive circulation, these senti- 
ments were indorsed by the Whigs of New York 
by his elevationto a seat in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States. On the 5th of March, 1849, he took 
his seat in that body, to advance the great mis- 


sion for which he was elected, and from that day 
to the present, has he stood forward before the ' 


| 


country the impersonation of every sentiment hos- ' : 
tile to the interests and institutions of the South. |: 


Each of these parties has its court and its 


You, Wuias of the Reserve, and you espe- .. 


aster if you can, and I will go with you; | 


Early in the following session of Congress, Mr. 
Mason, of Virginia, in pursuance of the instruc- 
|' tions of his State, submitted to the Senate a bill 
' to carry out the second section, fourth article of 
the Constitution, in relation to fugitives from la- 
bor. Had that bill come before Congress wholl 
as an independent measure of policy, it is difficult 
to say what may have been its fate. But the mo- 
:, Mentous questions growing out of the admission 
of California as a State into this Union; the estab- 
lishment of territorial governments for Utah and 
New Mexico; and the settlement of the Texas 
boundary bill, afforded an opportunity highly fa- 
vorable to its being successfully passed during 
that session. Without going into the details of 
' that stormy and ever-memorable session of Con- 

ress, it may be sufficient for my present purpose 

ere to state, that the fugitive slave law, with all 
the other acts constituting that series of measures, 
called the adjustment or compromise, were passed 
early in the month of September, 1850, and re- 
ceived the signature of President Fillmore. 

It naturally attracted my attention, after my 
prcrious acquaintance with the spirit of Northern 

tate legislation, and especially with the legisla- 
.tion of some of the most decided Whig States 
‘of the North—and after the declarations of prin- 
ciple ascribed to the northern Whigs by Mr. Sew- 
! ard, in his speech from which I have before quoted, 
| to notice the political complexion of the vote by 
which this tardy act of justice was rendered to 
the South, and the Constitution at length recog- 
nized as an instrument giving protection to our 
rights. I found upon examination that not one 
single northern, Whig Senator voted for the passage 
of the law, and but three Whigs from the whole 
non-slaveholding section of the Union cast their 
votes for it in the House of Representatives, to 
wit: One from the city of Boston—one from In- 
diana, and one a native of Virginia, representing 
the Chillicothe district in Ohio. 

Now, when we consider the plain and perspicu- 
ous language of the guarantee for the delivery of 
fugitive slaves embraced in the Constitution—the 
absolute nullification of the remedy prescribed by 
the act of 1793, imperfect as that remedy was— 
the solemn declaration of the Supreme Court of 
the United States that we were without the benefit 
of a fundamental provision of the compact to 
which we were entitled—the urgent demand for 
redress from the South—the impending danger to 
, the Union consequent upon the denial of a right 
| so clear and indisputable, we may well estimate 
| the extent and depth of the feeling of the con- 
| 
| 


stituent body which could thus paralyze their Rep- 
| resentatives upon the floor of Congress, and cause 


| them in a bo 7 to withhold from us a remedy so 
` clearly granted and so urgently required by our 
situation. 


The passage of the compromise acts by Con- 
gress in September, 1850, was far from termina- 
ting the struggle of the friends of the Union. Itis 
true some of those measures became by their 

assage final, and are in their nature irrepealable. 

ut there was one—that one to which I have before 
more particularly referred—in which the South had 
a vital and peculias interest, which was subject to 
repeal at any time, and which, whether repealed 
, or not, could be of little practical value to us unless 
‘gustained by a sound public sentiment at the 
North, where it was to be executed. The con- 
test, then, so far as that law was concerned, was 
transferred from the Halls of Congress to the 
direct tribunal of the people themselves. Open 
rebellion to the execution of the law was famil- 
iarly proclaimed. Its constitutionality vehemently 
denied. The pulpit, the press, county and cor- 
poration meetings, and legislative assemblies 
_thundered their denunciations against it, and 
proclaimed a warfare for its repeal, whilst fero- 
cious mobs were incited and encouraged to resist 
ita enforcement. Some idea may be formed of 
‘the frenzy which animated the opponents of this 
measure by quoting the sentiment of a convention 
which, during that period, assembled in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was there declared “ that George Wash- 

‘ington was as infamous and vile for signing the 
: fact of 1793 as Millard Filmore is for signing 
‘the act of 1850; both were infamous; both laws 
‘were infamous.” Never was there a period 
which more urgently demanded the active influ- 
ence and patriotic exertions of every sound-think- 
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ing man who possessed influence in the North to 
allay the spirit of open discontent, and to suppress 
the treasonable projects of the enemies of the 


Union. Any man existing in that day, who was | 


blessed with the power to give a sound direction 
to public sentiment, and who, from any purposes 
of selfish and vaulting ambition, withheld the ex- 
ercise of that power, was guilty of a flagrant de- 


reliction of duty which the people of this country | 


possessed. Who did not de! E 
thinking mind regarded that as the only evii that could rest 
upon the land? The men that would dissolve the Union, did 
nothate or deplore slavery more than he did; but even with 
it we had lived in peace, prosperity, and security from the 
foundation of our institutions to the present time. Ifthe Con- 
stitution provided for the return of fugitive slaves, IT SHOULD 
BE DONE. ‘hat was what he WANTED ‘ro DO; that was 
what our fathers aGREED we should do; and that was what 
the FRIENDS oF THE Union established by them wanted to 


i 
i 


will never cease to remember to his injury. 

In casting our eyes back to the fall of 1850 and 
the year 1851, we find the highest intellect and the 
noblest patriotism of the North every where in mo- 
tion, and earnest and unceasing in its appeals to 
resist the tide of fanatical resistance of that law, 
then sweeping over the free States. President 
Fillmore, accompanied by a portion of his Cabi- 
net, visited the States of Massachusetts and New 
York, and sought, by the weight of his high 
character, and by the exercise of all of the legiti- 
mate influence at his command, to soften the ex- 
cited prejudices of the people, and to turn their 
reflections into the current of public duty. HENRY 
Cuay, from the capital of Kentucky, sent forth a 
warning voice to his friendsin the North. Wes- 
STER, roused by the magnitude of the danger, 
traveled from point to point, and brought the 
massive powers of his mighty intellectto maintain, 


uphold, and support the supremacy of the Consti- | 


tution and laws. Pierce, Choate, Dallas, Dick- 
inson, Douglas, O’Connor, and a host of others, 
brought all the influence of their abilities and 
well-earned popularity to aid the triumph of the 
cause of CONSTITUTIONAL UNION. 


As the course of Franxiin Pierce is not so | 


generally known at this period as that of his three 
more illustrious compeers, and as it is fit and 
proper that it should be better known, I will 
present from the columns of the National Intelli- 
gencer, of the 28th of November, 1850, a sketch of 
the sound and patriotic remarks made by him on 
the 20th of that month, at a Union meeting held 
at Manchester, in New Hampshire. The whole 
proceedings of the meeting cover near four col- 
umns of that paper. 


t Genera Prerce’s Speeca.—The President then in- 


troduced Genera! Franklin Pierce, and that gallant gentle- 
man was received with enthusiastic cheers. Diaclaiming 
any purpose of making anything like a regular address, he 
said he never before was so much under the influence of 
conflicting emotions. There was much in the appearance 
of the assembly that filled his heart with joy; and yeta 
feeling of sadneas oppressed him when he cast his eyes over 
that vast, calm, resolved multitude, and remembered that 
they had gathered there to consider a question, which for 
twenty years, had never been raised in any public body in 


our country. That question was, not whether the Union | 


should be perpetual, but whether there should be disunion. 

He was in the United States Senate when that word was 
heard for the first time on that floor, and never shal! he for- 
get the thrill of horror it sent through that body. A deep and 
solemn pause succeeded, and Senators shuddered as they 
slowly turned their eyes upon the bold author of the ap- 
palling suggestion. But he had now lived to hear hisses 
while one of the seeretaries was reading a resolution in 
favor of Union. [This remark drew hisses, and General 
Pierce proceeded :} They hiss again., Let the men who 
do it, show themselves. [Up rose two clergymen, the rev. | 
erend Mr. Foss, and the reverend Mr. Davis.) Here, then, 


` of the ‘ higher law,’ I suppose. 

‘These provokers of tisunion claimed to be men of hu- 
manity. ‘They were the men who were always preaching 
against war. Yet how was a peaceable dissolution of the 
Union to be accomplished? If one portion of the States 
could secede without violence, how lung would peace con- 
tinue? The slaves wouldescape; their owners would pur- 
sue them. If the slaves were protected in the free States, the 
owners would pursue with armed forces. Troops would 
be raised to resist them; battalions wouid be added to bat- 
talions on each side, and the free States would be the battle ; 
ground where such armies would be found engaged beyond | 


4 


what Napoleon ever saw on the most terrific of his bloody |; 
It was the fear of such dreadful consequences |: 


: battle-fields. 
that caused such a universal revolution of feeling through- 

| out the Union when the original compromise project failed. 
:' The eyes of the nation were opened to the magnitude of 
i: the danger. Even those who opposed it in Congress felt 
i they were standing on the brink of a precipice. There 
| seemed to be no step between disunion and a faithful ad- 
' herence to the compact of the Union. He knew that was 
! the feeling. Members of Congress had confessed it. The 
i! reenrt to disunion as an experiment to get rid ofa political evil 
|| would be aboutas wise as if aman were to think of remedy- 
ing a broken arm by cutting his head of. The danger which 

: would have existed if the compromises had not been 


of the opponents of those measures. They were fairly within 
! the scope of the Constitution, and were to be obeyed with | 
the same fidehty as that sacred instrument itself, which all 
good citizens must and would stand by while a plank re- 
mained. Happily, through the lowering clouds of the 
passing storm the white cliffs of concession were in sight, 
; and the joyful cry was the Union—eternal Union! [Gen 

eral Peirce spoke with a free and fiery energy, which cre- 

ated and maintained a lively sensation during the whole of 


{ 


i 


plore slavery? But what sound- 


do. (Hisses.) There, said General P., are the arguments | 


passed, would now exist if they were defeated by the action i 4 
4 mise, and was introduced, carried, and will be sustained 


and enlightened Commonwealth on a question of human 
rights and civil liberty. 

“I confess, sir, that I have earnestly desired not to min- 
gle in the popular discussions of the measures of the last 
Congress. 

* * * * 


* G 


«I am unwilling even to seem to imply by reiterating ar- 
guments already before the public, either any distrust of the 
position of those with whom I stood in Congress, or impa- 
tience for that favorable popular verdict which E believe to 
| be near, and know to be ultimately certain. 

«c Nevertheless there can be no impropriety in my declar- 
| ing, when thus questioned, the opinions which will govern 
|| my vote upon any occasion when the fugitive slave law 
:, shall come up for review in the National Legislature. 1 
; think the act signally unwise, because it is an attempt by a 
‘' purely federative Government to extend the economy of 
slave States throughout States which repudiate slavery as a 
moral, social, and political evil. Any despotic Government 
| would awaken sedition from its protouudest slumbers by 


li such an atteinpt. 


“The attempt by the Government has aroused constitu- 
tional resistance which wil! not cease until the effort shall 
be relinquished. He who teaches another faith than this, 
whether self-deceived or not, misleads. ? 

Whilst Szwarp and his Abolition allies were 
thus employed in fomenting resistance to the 
execution of this law, the Democracy of Boston 
were not idle; but from the walls of old Faneuil 
Hall they issued a declaration of their constitu- 
tional principles in the following terms: 

66 Resolved, That the legislative enforcement of the sec- 
ond section of the fourth article of the United States Con- 
stitution, which expressly requires that fugitives trom labor 
shall be delivered up to the party to whom such labor 
shall be due, ia one of the vital conditions of the compro- 


j 


by the Democracy of the United States.” 

Again, sir, during all this period, from the pas- 
! gage of the compromise acts in the month of Sep- 
| tember, 1850, where was Winrietp Scorr? It 
‘is well known that he has for many years pos- 
i sessed many friends, and exercised considerable 


his eloquent and uncompromising speech. ]”’ 


Who, upon a perusal of this speech—the general ' 
accuracy and truthfulness of which cannot beques- 
tioned—delivered on the 20th of November, 1850, 
and reported in the National Intelligencer on the 
Bth, can fail to see in it the most conclusive refuta- 
tion of the misrepresentation recently propagated 
of his opinions by a few abolition journals of the 
North? This speech alone, covering, as it does, 
all the ground embraced in that fabricated report, 
is sufficient, apart from the mass of overwhelming | 
testimony bearing upon that point, to consign the | 
infamous slander to the contempt of every fair ' 
and honorable mind. 
of Franklin Pierce, I would feel it due to the truth 
i of history—-due to his consistent record in sup- 
'; port of southern institutions —demanded of me as 


| 


| 


| 


fe 
i 


| 


ia southern man, to trample under foot the vile and 
: infamous falsehood ! ' 
Sir, the men of the North, who were engaged ' 
in this patriotic struggle to save the Union, were | 
well aware that they were opposing themselves to 
a torrent that might, at least temporarily, over- 
whelm them. But they freely elected, for the 
| sake of their country, to make, if necessary, a 
sacrifice of themselves. Webster, the most pow- 
erful man which the walls of Boston ever encom- 


gaid General Pierce, we have two men who seek to destroy 
the Union. [One of them replied: ‘No. 
us explain, we will show you that we do not intend that. 
We are willing to meet the question, however, any way.’) 
General Pierce continned. You shall have your opportu- 
nity all in good time. Let the discussion come, and he that 
is defeated, must go to the wall, and yield the question. 


That is the way to manage such matters in a free country. ; 


There must he no breaking up of the country in case of de- 
feat. If weare precipitated into a war by fanaticism, we 
eannot conquer. Both sections of the country may be im 

molated. Neither could come out of the contest short of 
ruin. {twas said that we of the North could bring two 


men in the field for every one that the South could muster; | 


but it would be fonnd, when the trial should come, that 
the man who now makes that boast would not be one ofthe 
two men who was to go forth to meet even the one man 
from the South. [Great cheering.}] General Pierce said 
the men, then in the hall, who had abandoned themselves 
to the infatuation of disunion sentiments, would probably 
live to regret and repent of their present course. In the 
coming days of decrepitude, when the infirmities of age 


shall have crept upon them, they would gather their chil- : 
dren around them, and confess how they were once betrayed | 
into moral treagon, and, as a legacy, say to them: f STAND |! 


BY Your Union—anp STAND BY YOUR COUNTRY? He 


said he deemed it unnecessary to go into a formal argument | 


in support of the Union. The resolution embraced all that 
could be said on that subject. When the compromise was 
first proposed in Congress, he had no doubt that the Union 
would go down, unless the measures recommended were 
carried. The defeat of the first attempt overwhelmed him 
with apprehension, understanding that the compromise was 
intended to give to the South a sense of greater security, for 
one of their rights than they felt they hadfor some time past 


If you will let excluded with ignominy and insult from Faneuil 


passed, was, for his course upon this question, 


Hall, a place which he had so often illustrated and | 


If [ were a bitter opponent į 


influence in the North. The exclusive northern 
‘and sectional vote which he received in the several 
aig Conventions of 1840,—’44, and °48, mani- 
fested very distinctly that there was a large class 
‘of persons in that section upon whose conduct 
his opinions would have fallen with influence and 
power. Where do we find his voice in all this tu- 
mult, to still the agitated waves, and to proclaim 
peace to a distracted country? Amidst all the let- 
. ters which were written to the numerous Union 


i meetings of the North—by public men who were 


unable personally to attend, we look in vain for one 
single line from that distinguished source. Was 
no letter of invitation sent to him from the great 
Castle Garden meeting, of November, 1850, none 
-from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Concord 
- or Manchester? 

Mr.SCHOONMAKER. Surely thegentleman 
from Virginia must be aware that General Scott 
| made a speech at the Casile Garden meeting in 
| New York. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The occasion to which 
the gentleman from New York refers was in Feb- 
ruary, 1850, several months before the passage of 
the compromise acts. Iam examining the course 
of General Scott since the passage of those meas- 
ures. 

Mr. SCHOONMAKER. I think his speech 
was since the compromise acts were passed. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Certainly not. 


| adorned by his eloquence. President Fillmore, in |; 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The gentle- 


i! man from Virginia is correct in his facts. The 
!! Castle Garden meeting, at which General Scott 
_ made some remarks, occurred on the 25th of Feb- 
` ruary, 1850. 


j! a speech which he made at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ij ginia, in June, 1851, and to which I had the 


i, pleasure of listening, truly said: 


.| When I jook back to the crisis through which we have : 
passed, J feel that there was danger that the days of the . Mr. FAULKNER. Sir, was General Scott 


_ Union were numbered. I determined then, if necessary, favored with no opportunity of declaring his sen- 
: to sacrifice every political prospect I had in the world, and ` timents, and of throwing the weight of his illus- 
life itself to save the country ! , . _ | trious name in behalf of the Union, at this most 
; And now it may not be uninteresting to in- : critical and perilous crisis in its destiny? It seems 
|. quire how Mr. Sewarp was employed during this . to me that he ought to have sought the opportu- 

period? We have many facts before us resting nity, if one did not present itself. Looking to a 


zi 


ii upon mere newspaper rumors, to which I will not 
i; advert. But here are a few extracts from a letter 
| addressed by him in reply to a convention in 
Boston, called for the purpose of protesting against 
the fugitive slave law: 


‘t AUBURN, April 5, 1851. 
_“ Dear SiR: Your letter inviting me to attend a conven- 
| tion of the people of Massachusetts opposed tothe fugitive 
: slave law, and to communicate in writing my opinion on 
|; that statute, if [ should be unable to attend the convention, 
has been received. 
* * * * * * * 

‘t It would be an honor to be invited to address the people 
| of Massachuzetts on any subject, but it might well satisfy a 
} generous ambition to be called upon to speak to that great 


` great and imperishable fame, such as Fillmore and 
Webster, by their efforts upon that occasion, have 
' acquired, and elevating himself far above every 
' selfish object of human ambition, he should have 
Í volunteered a rebuke to that wild and mischievous 
| apirit of anarchy which bid fair to shake to its 
|| foundations the very pillars of our Constitution. 
ii It was the remark of the celebrated Fox, that ig- 
| norance in a statesman is crime; and there are 
| occasions in public affairs when silence in a states- 
| man is crime. The period succeeding the Bead 
: sage of the compromise acts was one of these 


| occasions. During all this period, the only letter 
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that emanated from the pen of Winfield Scott, so 
far as I am advised, on public affairs, was the fol- 
lowing: 

Wasnineton, March 26, 1851. 

Sia: l have received your letter, (marked “ confiden- 
tial,’’) in which, after committing the error of supposing 
me to be “ fully before the country as the Whig candidate 
for the Presidency,” you proceed to interrogate me on 
many points of grave public interest. 

Permit me to say, that considering we shall probably only 
have a Whig candidate for the Presidency through a Nation- 
al Convention, and that I cannot be its nominee except by 
the force of the unsolicited partiality of large masses of my 
countrymen ;— 

Considering, also, that if my character or principles be 
not already known, it would now be idle to attempt tosup- 
ply the deficient information by mere paper professions of 
wisdom and virtue made for the occasion ;— 

And, censidering, that if I answer your queries, I must 
go on and answer others already before me, as well as the 
loag series that would inevitably follow, to the disgust of 
the public ;— 

I will beg permission to close this acknowledgment of 
your letter by subscribing myself, 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
» Esq., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


But General Scott did not merely sin by his re- 
fasal to answer—he sinned to a much deeper ex- 
tent by the direct countenance which his silence 


and acquiescence gave to those who arrayed them- ` 


selves in hostility to the compromise policy. 

And this leads me to advert to some incidents 
in the proceedings of the two great parties of the 
country in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, subsequent to the pessage of the com- 

romise acts. I select those three States because 
1t would consume too much time to review the 
action of all of the northern States; second, be- 
cause these three constitute the leading and con- 
trolling States of the North, and by their power 
and influence give a tone and direction to public 
sentiment in that section; and lastly, because of 
their especial connection in bringing before the 
nation the name of Winfield Scott for the Presi- 
dency. 

On the 10th day of September, 1850, immedi- 
subsequent to the passage of the compromise 
measures, and whilst the compromise Congress 
was stili in session, the Democratic State Conven- 
tion of New York assembled at Syracuse. From 
that convention a cheering voice issued, ‘“‘congrat- 
‘ulating the country upon the recent settlement 
* by Congress of the questions which had unhap- 
‘ pily divided the people of these States;’’ and 
“ deprecating all sectional agitation at the North 
‘or South, calculated to impair its sacred obligations, 
* or to threaten its perpetuity. ”” 

“On the 26th September, 1850, (Congress still in 


session,) the Whig State Convention of New York, | 


assembled likewise at Syracuse. From this Con- 


vention no voice issued approving the compro- ` 


mise—-none deprecating further agitation of sec- 
tional issues—but, on the contrary, resolutions 
were adopted virtually repudiating the compro- 
mise, and declaring it to be 

Congress, notwithstanding the perilous crisis 
through which we had just passed, ‘‘ to extend 
‘the anti-slavery ordinance over Utah and New 


* Mexico, on the first indication that slavery was : 
‘ likely to be introduced into those Territories.” | 
Thus opening afresh the bleeding wounds of the © 
country, and kindling with renewed frenzy the | 


fire of sectional agitation and strife. 

The Whigs of New York did not stop here, but 
they passed the most marked resolution, tendering 
the warmest thanks of the convention to WiL- 
tian H. Sewanp, distinguished as the course of 
that gentleman eminently was, by hostility to the 


slave law. It is true, some thirty members of the 
convention seceded from this body, upon the 
ground, as they declared in their address, “that 
the design of the Convention was to convert the 
Whig party of this State into an Abolition party, 
or rather to destroy the Whig party, and to build 
up an Abolition party upon its ruins;” and yet, 
even these seceders, at a subsequent convention, 
held at Utica, ratified all the nominations made by 
the Syracuse Convention, and amongst others, the 
nomination of Washington Hunt as the candidate 
for the office of Governor, who had previously 
publicly declared, in a letter addressed by him to 


the President of the seceding Convention, that he |: 


deplored the passage of the fugitive slave law in 


its present form, and expressed himself in favor | 


the solemn duty of | 


|| of such modifications of it as must have deprived 


ii it of all value to the South. 

‘| _ In this Syracuse Convention no recommenda- 

" tion was made for a candidate for the Presidency. 
It occurred too shortly after the approval by Mr. 

. Fillmore of the fugitive slave law to justify any 


such formal action. Butitisa fact, asserted upon ` 
this floor, and not denied, that immediately after |: 
the approval by Mr. Fillmore of the fugitive slave |’ 


law, the name of General Scott as a candidate for 
the Presidency was placed at the head of every 
paper in New York under the influence of Mr. 
E 
machinery in motion which was destined to im- 
pair the confidence of the people of New York in 
one, a native and resident of the State—whose 
elevated and patriotic character was known to 
them, and upon whom they had so recently cast 
their votes for the second office in the gift of the 
people, and who, by the death of General Taylor, 
- had now succeeded to the first. The most decis- 
ive blow that these political managers could at that 


: early period venture upon, was to express their . 


distinguished confidence in Wilriam H. Seward— 
i: the man who stood before the State the avowed 
: antagonist of Mr. Fillmore—who condemned with- 
out reserve his whole policy, and who was then 
preparing to marshal his well-drilled forces to 

overwhelm and crush him in the North. 
At a somewhat later period—in the summer of 


1851—the Pennaylvania Whig Convention assem- ' 
bled. The avowed purpose of calling this meeting ; 


was the nomination of State officers; but it was 
deemed a very fit and appropriate occasion to usher 
the name of Winfield Beate before the country as 
a candidate for the Presidency. Accordingly, 
William F. Johnson, whose free-soil opinions 
and hostility to the fugitive slave law were well 
known, and who then held in his pocket, and who 
refused his executive sanction to the bill repealing 
the unjust and detestable “ obstruction law,” was 
renominated for the office of Governor. In this 
| same convention a resolution was submitted to 
this effect: 
Resolved, That the provisions of the Constitution in 


reference to the rendition of fugitives held to service or , 


labor, demand, and shall receive from our party, a faithful, 
manly, and unequivocal support.”? 

Which was promptly voted down by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. And Winfield Scott, who, it will 


.. be recollected, had, on the 26th of March prece- : 


. ding, refused to give his opinions upon any of the 
|; public questions upon which he was interrogated, 
| was formally recommended for the Presidency. 
Thus do we find the name of General Scott for 
, the first time during the present canvass, brought 
| to the notice of the American people by an organ- 
ized convention. That name associated with Free- 
Soilers and enemies of the compromise, and 


in express terms rejects the maintenance of the 
fugitive slave law as a principle of its party asso- 
ciation. 

Governor Johnson, in his act of accepting the 


fugitive slave law is as open to modification and 
repeal as the tariff of 1846.” 


son, by an open and avowed warfare upon the 
. finality of the compromise acts. 
Now, let us turn for a moment to the action of 


the Democratic State Convention of Pennsylvania, ` 


` held at Reading about the same period, in 1851: 
S¢ Resolved, That the sixth section of the act of the Legis- 


denying, under severe penaity, the use of our State jails 
`: for the detention of fugitive slaves while awaiting their 
trial, ought to be expunged from our statute-book, both 
because it interposes obstacles, by means of State legisla- 
tion, to the execution of the provisions of the Constitution 
| of the United States, and because it is a virtual disregard 
‘ of the principles of the compromise, and is catculated seri- 
ously to endanger the existence of the Union. 
Resolved, That the Democratic party of Pennsylvania 
i! are true to the Union, the Constitution, and the laws, and 
| will faithfully observe and execute, so far as in them lies, 
i all the measures of compromise adopted by the late Con- 
gress for the purpose of settling the questions arising out of 
- domestic slavery ; and this, not only from a sense of duty 
: as good citizens of the Republic, but also from the kind and 
: fraternal feelings which they cherish towards their brethren 
i: of the slaveholding States.’ 


Again: at a subsequent convention the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 
“ Resolved, That the Democracy of Pennsylvania will 


i 
i 
l 
' 
{ 


i 
f 
ji 


warp. Timehad not yet been given to put that : 


i: brought before the country by a convention which | 


` nomination thus tendered to him, declares, ‘* The | 


And thus was the Whig canvass opehed in | 
1851, under the broad banner of Scott and Jonn- | 


: $ ~~ |. lature of Pennsylvania, passed on the 3d of March, 1847, | 
compromise, and more especially to the fugitive 


| maintain with fidelity and energy the faithful execution of 
the fugitive slave law ; and that we pledge ourselves to exert 
our best efforts to secure the speedy repeal of such portions 
of the ‘State obstruction law’ as deny the use of our jails 
; for the detention of fugitives from labor while awaiting 
i: their trial, or in any other manner interfere with the consti- 
i! tutional rights of citizena of our sister States in reclaiming 
1i their property.” 


Here, then, was an issue fully, fairly, and dis- 
tinctly joined in Pennsylvania, and to which the 
whole country looked with the deepest and most 
' anxious interest. 

About the same period a Whig State Conven- 
tion was held in Ohio. Resolutions were adopted 
repudiating the compromise as a measure of 
Whig policy—refusing to recognise its validity as 
an adjustment—nominating for the office of Gov- 
ernor Samuel F. Vinton—a gentleman who had 
the previous session voted against the fugitive 
slave law and who was one of its most prominent 
and determined opponents—and recommending 
Winfield Scott for the Presidency. 

A Democratic State Convention assembled in 
Ohio. I find no resolution adopted by this Con- 
vention approving or disapproving of the Com- 
' promise acts. Reuben Wood was nominated as 
their candidate for Governor. Whathis opinions 
were prior to his nomination I do not know. I 
have heard it charged that they were unsound on 
this question. It may be so. But the National 
Intelligencer of the 20th January last, transfers 
to its columns his inaugural address, and accom- 
panies the publication of it with the expression of 
j: its gratification ‘‘at its sound conservative senti- 
| ments in reference to the compromise. ” 

i: Referring to the compromise, he says: 
‘© Under all the circumstances which surround us, iT 


SHOULD REMAIN UNDISTURBED, and this fruitful source of 
agitation and excitement BE FOREVER CLOSED.” 


j: 
\ 
ji 
| 


Now, sir, who can fail to perceive in the move- 
' ments of these three powerful States—led on by 
Seward, Johnson, and Vinton—a fixed and settled 
purpose to arrange the campaign for the pending 
residential election; to array the W higs of these 
tates,and of the North, against the finality of the 
compromise; to rekindle the fires of sectional dis- 
cord; to make the fugitive slave law the basis of 
political agitation; and to rally the whole anti-sla- 
very feeling of the North, with a view to the organ- 
: ization of a great and triumphant sectional pene 
i Hostility to the compromise as a final pacification 
‘of the distracting questions involved, was openly 
and publicly proclaimed by all concerned in these 
|| political movements. And Winfield Scott, whether 
| with or without his consent, was selected by them 
as the favorite and chosen instrument to accom- 
plish their purposes. 
: Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. Is the gentleman 
from Virginia aware that Mr. Vinton did not re- 
ceive the abolition vote? but that there was at the 
same election a Free-Soil candidate for Governor, 
who received upwards of sixteen thousand votes ? 
Mr. FAULKNER. This may be, and doubt- 
less is, as stated by the gentleman from Ohio. 
But [ do not perceive how the fact affects my ar- 
'gument. It only shows that there were sixteen 
; thousand voters who carried their hostility to 
; slavery even beyond the point taken by Mr. Vinton. 
: Now, air, isit sufficient for gentlemen to say to me 
i: that General Scott was personally and individually, 
during this period, favorable to the compromise? 
That, in his private talk with his friends, he so 
expressed himself. Will this lessen the grave ob- 
‘jection to his course? In the estimation of many 
will it not aggravate it? Can it be possible that 
he was ignorant of the object and purpose for 
which his name was invoked by this Free-Soil tri- 
,umvirate? Could he be unconscious that he was 
lending iiis great name to give to them influence 
and power—to enable them to crush all the true 
‘ friends of the compromise throughout the North— 
:| and to build up a great sectional party upon prin- 
ji ciples hostile to the peace and tranquillity of the 
'i Union. Can any rational mind account for the 
determined silence of General Scott on these ques- 
`; tions, after the date ef their passage, in defiance 
‘of all the appeals made to him, except upon the 
i, idea that it was one of the conditions of their sup- 
|, port, and the presumed condition of his success? 
| Ít is manifest that a renewal of sectional agitation 
|, was at this time the preordained policy of the 
i northern Whigs—a fact to be inferred not only 
!| from their almost unanimous refusal to vote for 
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the fugitive slave law, but from the subsequent 
declarations of their party conventions, declining | 
to acquiesce in it. And to enable them to carry i 
on that agitation successfully under the banner of |. 
Winfield Scott, all that they required of him was, |; 
that he should abstain from writing or publishing |, 
any opinion in conflict with their purposes and |; 
policy. | 

Sir, when I see to what extent they have already || 
succeeded in the North in crushing such men as |- 
Millard Fillmore and Daniel Webster—true and 
tried friends of the Constitution and of the Union— 
when I see in such undisguised characters every- 
where through that section of the Union, the mani- 
festations of their influence and power, I tremble to 
think what might now have been the condition of 
this country if the firmness and patriotism of the 
Democratic party, aided by a noble band of na- 
tional Whigs, had not, by the results of the elec- 
tions of 1851, thwarted their incipient movements 
of agitation. Had Johnson, upon the issues in- 
volved in his election, triumphed in Pennsylva- i 
nia—had Vinton triumphed in Ohio, with Hunt, ‘| 
the 


ment would have been commenced for the repeal ; 
of that law which must have led to the most fatal | 
consequences to our political system. From this 
catastrophe we were saved—saved by the firm- 
ness and loyalty of the Democratic party, aided | 
by Union Whigs; and the opponents of the com- 


promise policy were thus taught a lesson of pru- <; 


. dence and discretion which has suspended for a | 
time at least their warfare against our institutions. | 
To General Scott we certainly are not indebted 
for our escape from this impending danger. For 
it was against the combined names of Scott and 
Johnson in Pennsylvania, and Scott and Vinton in 
Ohio, that the battle was fought, and the cause of 
the compromise and of the Union triumphed in 
that struggle, in defiance of the name of Winfield 
Scott arrayed against it. ‘ 

In the month of August, 1851, I became a can- 
didate for a seat in the House of Representatives 
of the United States. The position which T occu- 

ied in my canvass, will appear from a letter pub- 
ished by me in March, 1852. It was circulated 
by the newspapers, and in pamphlet form, in 
every portion of my district; and I am yet to learn 
that any man in the district has questioned the 
correctness of a single statement contained in it. | 
I will make the following extracts from it: 


“In announcing myself as a candidate for Congress, I 
did so upon the platform of the UNION CONSTITUTIONAL 
PARTY OF THE Sovutn. That platform presented a few 
distinct and definite issues for the judgment of the people. | 
As such it was adopted and made the basis of political | 
organization in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and every 
other portion of the Southern country where the diversity | 
of opfnton and the agitation of the public mind rendered 
such & contest necessary or proper. That platform pre- 
sented, as controlling and absorbing issues, the finality of 
the compromise measures of 1850, the faithful execution of 
the fugitive slave Jaw within the limits of the Union by all } 
the power of the Government, whether resisted by States, 
cities, mobs, or individuals, and a denial of the right of a 


_ of its views, a man who shall pertinaciously withhold from 


` in the support of any such nominee. 


: adjourn without a distinct declaration of its views on these 


revious fall, successful in New York, I sol- || 
analy believe that a concerted and powerful move- || 


No other issue was presented in my election—not another 


pledge asked or expected of me. 
* * > = 


z * 


“Tf there is a policy, which, beyond all others, I am 
pledged to imaintain by the circumstances of my election, | 
it is the finality of the compromise measures of 1850, and 
with it the faithful execution of the fugitive slave law ; nor 
could I, without dishonor, codperate with any party that 
does not in some satisfactory mode make a strict observance | 
of those measures a cardinal and fundamental canon of its 
political creed. j z 

x 2 


& J feel no hesitation in declaring thatif the Philadelphia 


* * * 


Scott party, it would not have received a single 
vote. 

On the 20th of April last,a Whig Congress- 
ional caucus assembled in the Senate Chamber, in 


, pursuance of a call “to consider matters of im- 
| portance to the Whig party.” Mr, Marsna tt, of 
| Kentucky, submitted to that meeting a resolution 


|‘ that they regard the series of acts known as the 


| compromise measures, as forming, in their mu- 
‘tual dependence and connection, a system of 


Convention shall adjourn without a clear, distinct, and un- | 
equivocal annunciation of its adherence to the compromise 
acts of 1850—shall fail to pledge the Whig party, North and 
South, to a stern and inflexible execution of the fugitive 
slave law, and shall nominate, as the organ and exponent 


an anxious and impatient public Ais pledges upon those ques- 


tions—I shall not be found ainong those who will codperate 
* x * 


« So in tike manner, if the Baltimore Convention shall 


questions, and shall nominate aman uncommitted before 
the public in these issues, it would with me be a conclusive 
reason against the support of any such nominee. 

« Without suggesting the various alternatives which will 
naturally present themselves to every mind, it may be suf- 


to say that my opinion is now precisely what it was during 
my canvass for a seat in Congress: I regard the peace and 


t 
| harmony of this nation as of infinitely more importance 


| contest, be governed in my choice by the individuals re- 


spectively nominated, and by the assurance which such 
. nominations, and the platform of principles which they 
may announce, shall give me of their soundness and fidel- 
ity upon these great and vital questions of national policy.” 
Elected, as I then was, to Congress, to carry 
out principles as congenial with my own feelings , 
as they were conducive to the best interests of the 
country, the opportunity was soon presented of 


recording my. own sentiments in regard to then, ' 


j than the mere fact of whether a Whig or a Democrat fills Hl 


! the Executive chair, and 1 shall, ia the next presidential ‘ 


and of observing the course of the two political : 


parties on the same interesting subject. 

On the Ist of March, Mr. Fircn, of Indiana, 
submitted to the House the following resolution: 

* Resolved, That we recognize the binding efficacy of 
the compromises of the Constitution, and believe it to be 
the intention of the people generally, as we hereby declare 
it to be ours, individually, to abide such compromises; and 
that we deprecate all further agitation of questions growing 
out of the provisions embraced in the acts of the last Con- 
gress known as the compromise, and of questions generally 
connected with the institution of slavery, as unnecessary, 
useless, and dangerous.”’* 


On the 5th of April, 1852, Mr. HıLLYER, of, 


Georgia, submitted the following resolution: 
| *“ Resolved, That the series of acts passed during the first 


i settlement of the questions therein embraced, and should 
be regarded, maintained, and executed as such.” 

This resolution also received the vote of but 
twelve northern Whigs—although, as it will be 
perceived, no especial allusion was contained either 
in Hintyer’s or Fircw’s resolutions to the fugi- 
tive slave law. 

On the same day, Mr. Jacxson, of Georgia, 
submitted the following resolution—upon which 
the vote was also taken by yeas and nays: 


“c Resol»ed, That we recognize the binding efficacy of 
the compromises of the Constitution, and believe it to be 


State to resume at ils pleasure the powers which it has | 
conferred upon the General Government, and thereby to || 
destroy the force of Federal legislation within its limits, | 
and to place herself beyond the pale of her responsibilities : 
as a member ofthe Union. Ff expressiy declared that E did 
not present myself before the district asa Whig; that I 
neither expected nor desired any man to regard or support 
me as such; that so far as my sentiments upon the issues 
above set forth were acceptable to the people, whether 
Whigs or Democrats, I claimed their suffrages—so far as 
they dissented from on those questions, I did not expect 
their support. I expressly rejected from my public discus- | 
sion all of the old party issues as obsolete or immaterial, 

and staked my election wholly upon those higher and greater 

questions upon which I believed the peace and integrity of 

the Union depended. I thereby became identified in posi- 

tion and principle with that intrepid and patriotic organiza- 

tion which in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi cast aside 

all former bonds and ligaments of party, and entered into 

new combinations to maintain the peace and tranquillity of ` 
the country. The tenth Congressional district of Virginia 
exhibited, upon a small scale, the precise contest that was 
at the same time so fiercely and furiously waging in the 
more Southern States. The same argument, the saine 
principles, the same objects, the same disregard of former 
party associations, marked their struggles and ours; and 
not a man that gave me his support but looked with the 
same anxiety, and sympathized with as sincere a joy atthe 
triumph of the galiant Cobb of Georgia, and of the indom- 
itable Foote of Mississippi, as they did at my election. 
Whigs and Democrats alike generously sustained me—the 
Whigs in a much larger proportion than the Democrats; 
yet amongst the bitterest and most unscrupulous of those | 
who assailed me in the canvass were Whigs—amongst the 

most ardent and zealousof my supporters were Democrats, ;; 


if 


f 
i 


_ cessary, useless, and dangerous.’? 


the intention of the people generally, as we hereby declare 
it to be ours individually, to abide such compromises, and 
to sustain the laws necessary to carry them out—the provis- 
ions for the delivery of fugitive slaves, and the act of the 


last Congress for that purpose, included; and that we de- | 


precate all further agitation of questions growing out of that 


j 


provision of the questions embraced in the acts of the last |’ 


Congress known as the compromise, and of questions gen- 
erally connected with the institution of slavery, as unne- 


H 


| session of the Thirty-first Congress, known as the compro- | 
‘| mise, are regarded as a final adjustment and a permanent 


* compromise the most conciliatory and the best 


‘' ¢ for the entire country that could be obtained from 


.* conflicting sectional interests and opinions; and, 
< therefore, they ought to be adhered to, and car- 
4 ried into faithful execution as a final settlement, 
'¢in principle and in substance, of the dangerous 


' and exciting subjects which they embrace.” 


' This resolution was ruled to be out of order, and 


‘the opinion of the Chair sustained by a vote of 


46 to 21. Eleven southern Whigs thereupon sece- 
ded from the caucus, to wit: H. Marshall, of Ken- 
tucky; M. P. Gentry and C. H. Williams, of 
' Tennessee; David Outlaw and T. L. Clingman, of 


ficieut, with a view to have myself distinctly understood, |; North Carolina; J. Morton and E. C. Cabell, of 
|: Florida; John Moore and J. Aristide Landry, 


of Louisiana; James F. Strother, of Virginia; and 
W. Brooke, Senator from Mississippi. 

I take the following extract from their address 
|to the Whigs of the United States, published in 
the National Intelligencer of the 29th of April, 
1852 : 


“ By a reference to the list of persons who participated 
in these proceedings, it will be perceived there was a great 
disparity in the representation from the free States and the 
slaveholding States. We are authorized to state that sev- 
i eral gentlemen from the staveholding States, belonging to 
the Whig party, declined to participate at all in a meeting 
of which the result was palpable, under the intimations of 
purpose advanced by the chairman at the first meeting. 

“The meeting was composed of forty-six gentlemen 
from the free States, and twenty-one from the slaveholding 
States. The vote is divided, forty-six to twenty-one— 
seven from each class of States voting with the opposing 
section. 

“ The entire meeting was a meager majority of the rep- 
resentation classed as Whig in the Congress of the United 
States. The quota from the slaveholding States remaining 
in the meeting after our withdrawal was just one fourth of 
the Whig representation from the slaveholding States. The 
' determination of the time and place for the Whig National 
' Convention may, therefore, justly be considered as made 
by the Congressional Representatives from the free States. 

“Of the members of Congress from the free States pres- 
ent and acting in this meeting, a large majority were com- 
|; mitted, by legislative action, against the compromise meas- 
|| ures at their passage, or have refused to express an inten- 
|, tion to maintain and execute them since their passage. 
Among those who took part in these proceedings were some 
of the most conspicuous opponents of the adjustment and 


‘most active agitators of the North. Of the thirty-one Rep- 


resentatives from the free States who voted affirmatively on 
the proposition that the appeal do lie on the table, only 
' three had recorded their votes in favor of the passage of 
‘ HILLYER’s resolution at this session, expressing as the 
sense of the country that the compromise measures should 
be maintained asa final settlement of the questions they 
embraced, and should be fairly and honestly executed. 
Nineteen had voted against that resolution. Nine were 
absent. These, united to the vote of the Senators, would 
have been sufficient to overpower the whole representation 
present from the slaveholding States, had that representa- 
tion been united. We will not dwell upon the considera- 
tions these facts suggest, or express the reflections which 
they naturally awaken. Itis apparent, however, that the 
time and place have been determined, not only by a mi- 
nority of the Whig representation, but by a preponderance 
of that element of the representation which either opposed 
the adjustment or disavows the ‘finality’? of the settle- 


This resolution, in which, for the first time, ref- | 
erence is made to fugitive slave law, received but 
seven northern Whig votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and amongst those seven nota single 
friend to the nomination of Winfield Scott for the 
Presidency. 

It will thus be perceived, by reference to the 
record, that if the fate of Jacxson’s resolution had 
depended upon the vote of the northern Demo- 
crats, it would have been sustained by the tri- 
umphant majority of 35 to 22—that is,a majority 
of nearly two to one. Had the fate of the same 
resolution depended upon the vote of the north- 
ern Whigs only, it would have been voted down 
by a majority of 30 to 7,—more than four to one. 
If it had depended for its support upon the northern 


a tuis resolution received the votes of but twelve North- 
ern 


ment.”? 


I have thus shown conclusively from the record, 


‘that the northern Whigs arrayed themselves in a 


body against the passage of the fugitive slave law 
—a measure of vital and indispensable importance 
to our interests—essential to give validity to a 
fundamental guarantee of the Constitution, and 
intimately connected with the preservation of the 
peace and integrity of the Union. I have shown 
that shortly subsequent to its passage, in three of 
the most powerful States of the Union, they arranged 
their organization so as to accomplish its modifi- 
cation or repeal—a result which could not have 


‘been attained without a sectional struggle of a 


most perilous character—and that from the pas- 
sage of the law down to the meeting of the Balti- 
more Whig Convention, not one word approving 
or acquiescing in its enactment, so far as I amad- 
vised, is to be found issuing from any of the recog- 


nized Whig political organizations of the North. 
. I might cite many facts and details illustrating this 


same spirit and policy, but I have preferred to 


\irely upon the authentic, recognized, unquestion- 
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able expositions of party action, exhibited under 
its most solemn and impressive forms. 

The National Whig Convention assembled in 
Baltimore on the 16th of June, exhibiting before 
the country a sectional division in its ranks upon 
a great, momentous, and practical question, with- 
out precedent in party annals. The northern 


Whigs, who had never, upon any previous occa- | 
aion, recognized the justice and obligatory force of -. platform, 


the fugitive slave law, presenting the name of 
Winfield Scott for the Presidency; and the south- 
ern Whigs who had determined that this occasion 


should not pass by without a distinct recognition ;: 
P y z : were already known to be perfectly sound upon 


of it, presenting the name of Millard Fillmore— 


the indivi igned he = 
A Angi yiatiel WRG DAA MENELAN EppROrSS E ii as to them; and the Northern Whigs were equally 


bill. ; 
The recent secession of the southern Whigs 


from the Congressional caucus—the fullness of : 


the representation from that section of the Union, 
embracing a delegation. from States where there 


xation—all portended that a struggle was at hand 
prenon with the fate of the present and future. 


estinies of the party. The northern and south- |; 


ern wings held their respective conclaves in the 
apirit of belligerent factions. The southern mem- 
bers adopted a platform of principle, which they 
caused to be communicated to their northern 
allies, with the distinct declaration that unless 
adopted they would take no part in the proceed- 
ings of that Convention. Lt waa soon ascertained 
that the full representation from the southern 
States, combined with the few Fillmore and Web- 
ater delegates from the North, would be sufficient. 
by a mere majority vote to carry the resolution 
before the Convention. 

A portion of the friends of Genera! Scott per- 
ceiving that the resolutions must pass, and satis- 
fied that all opposition to them was vain, made a 
virtue of necessity, and concurred in their adop- 
tion. They were determined. to carry their favor- 
ite candidate, and if an acquiescence in a reso- 
lution propounded against their known and uni- 
form party sentiments could accomplish that re- 
sult, and which had no legal, and could have 
but little moral influence upon their constituents, 
they considered it purchased at a cheap sacrifice. 
It was obvious to any indifferent spectator of the 
scene that the Convention could have but one of 
two results—that the South must carry its com- 


up in a row, and that the North must have its 
candidate, or the same result would follow, and 


concessions were made only so far as it was ne- ) 


cessary to harmonize in these results. How far 
the high contracting parties in this political ar- 
rangement were satisfied with their work, it is not 
for me to say, but that the original, inherent vice 
in the constitution of this discordant and ill-assorted 
body will continue to develop itself until the close 
of the election, I have no manner of doubt; and 
we shall see every day the increasing evidences 
of a repudiation of the platform by the northern 
Whigs, and of a repudiation of the nominee by 
the southern Whigs. 

What assurance can I derive from a calm sur- 
vey of all the circumstances attending that Con- 
vention, that the fixed, well-settled Whig sentiment 
of the North, such as I have shown it in my re- 
marks, has undergone any material change since 


have I, in the past, that the northern Whigs will, .;; 


in the practical affairs of legislation, treat that 
policy with respect or deference? What, that 
the principle there announced, has been adopted 
with a sincere purpose to stand by and abide it? 
Do I not see prominent and distinguished northern 
Whigs around and about me, in this Hall, who 
say, that whilst they accept the nominee, they re- 
ject the platform? And what do we learn from the 
columns of one of the ablest, most influential, and 
widely circulated organs of the Scott party in New 
York—I mean the Tribune. In speaking of the 
principles of the platform, he says: 

“They were never intended to be a statement of the 
grounds whereon the Whig party is united and the ends 
which it unanimously meditates. On the contrary, they 
were forced upon a porton of the delegates in full view of 
the fact that they did not express their convictions—were 
driven through by the argument of menace and terrar— 
were rammed down by the potent intimation: “ Swallow 
in silence or we bolt? Yet in the face of every entreaty 
and threat, sinty-siz of the delegates, (seventy as we count,) 
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voted No, when the yeas and nays were called on their pas- 
sage. Here was one fourth of the Convention whom not 
even the imperiling of the nomination of their beloved 
candidate and the prospect of breaking up the party could 
deter from protesting against the gross wrong.” 


The three great States of New York, Pennsyl- | 
vania, and Ohio alone, under all the circumstances | 
here described, casts forty-three votes against the 


The platform adopted may be used asa pretext 
to satisfy some, but in my judgment the cage pre- ` 
sented is not materially variant from the failure to 
adopt any platform atall. The Southern Whigs 


the question involved, and the case is not changed 


‘as well known to be unsound upon this subject; 


i ;_ ': which General Scott has accepted the nomination 
are scarcely the semblance of any Whig organi ` of that Convention which places him in a more 


: : : 1; on the rolls of legislation, appended to the law, as 
the adoption of that resolution? What evidence i| having constitutionally A inedoned and approved 


it, and who has sought honestly and faithfully to `` 


A z i i t? - 
promise resolution, or the Convention would break + the terrible consequences of such an ac 


and I cannot perceive that any modification ‘or 
revolution in their opinions has occurred since. 
Neither do J perceive anything in the terms in | 


| satisfactory relation tothe compromise policy than 


he occupied prior to his nomination. His accept- 
ance is unaccompanied with a single syllable of 
approval of that measure, and is without one soli- 
tary expression of opinion in favor of its wisdom 
or poly: Give the most favorable construction 
to his language which hia friends claim for it, and 
the utmost that ` can be inferred from itis that so 
long as it exists upon the statute-book as a law, 
he will, if elected, have the law executed. This 
is no more than his official oath requires of him, | 
no matter how much at heart he is opposed to it. | 

Can you, from anything that appears before the 


public, claim the benefit of his name and authority | 


to recommend it as a wise and -judicious policy to 
the favorable judgment of the people? Will a | 
vote for General Scott imply an approval of that 
policy? ‘Will heso wield his Executive influence 
if elected, and so dispense the patronage of the 
Government as to give strength and power to the 
friends of that policy against its enemies? So far 


from it, that he distinctly announces that he will | 


not (a la mode Fillmore) attempt, by proscription, 
to reduce his supporters to exact conformity of 
opinion upon this, or any other question. ill 


| he, if the enemies of the South and of the Cen- |: 


stitution should accomplish a repeal of that law, 
interpose his veto, and save the country from 
eare 
told by those upon this floor who profess to know 
and to speak his sentiments, that he would not, in 
such a case, interpose his veto; that such an ex- 
ercise of the veto power would not be in accord- 
ance with Whig principles. In what conceivable 


form, then, Í should be pleased to learn, can the-'' 


election of Winfield Scott contribute to the peace | 
of this Union, by giving stability and firmness to | 
thecompromise policy of 1850? Will any gentle- 
man inform me? 

Now, sir, I have desired to record my vote on 
this pending contest for some one whose election 
might be claimed an the triumph of that policy; for 
some one whose history, whose acts, whose opin- 
ions were so identified with that wise and conserv- 
ative policy, that every vote cast for him would 
have been a declaration in favor of the policy itself. 
T would have been pleased to record my vote for 
that eminent man, pap name will forever appear 


execute it. In the history of General Scott, I can 


find nothing to come up to this just expectation | 


and wish. he records of my country, so far as 
{am advised, exhibit no connection of his with 
the success of this measure, or with its triumph 
before the great tribunal of popular opinion. His 
public acts and declarations do net point to him 
as one of its champions and defenders. But his 
name has been unhappily brought before the coun- 
try in association with those who are acknowl- 
edged to be amongst its ablest and most inexorable 
opponents. 
Sir, in my judgment it was the imperative duty — 
of the Whig party, in its recent Convention, dis- 
regarding all temporary ends of expediency, and 
looking solely to the permanent welfare of the . 
country, to have nominated Millard Filmore as | 
its candidate; not, surely, as any personal com- | 
pliment to him, but with the view to justify some | 


‘| Whig 
| tune o 


‘| without its savor—bodies without souls. 


l 


claim upon the confidence of the country. In no 
other mode, upon the issues involved in that nom- 
ination, was it pots to give nationality to the 
pany: tis not often that the personal for- 

any single individual is thus bound up 
with national results. But events, for the past 
| few years, had so concurred as to impress that 
character upon recent movements. In rejecting 
Mr. Fillmore, the Whig party virtually disavowed 
| that policy of which he was the exponent and rep- 
` resentative. In selecting General Scott it yielded 
: to the embrace of those principles which had 
- brought him in successful antagonism to his rival. 
The policy of Mr. Fillmore was national; it was 
conservative, it recognized the binding efficacy of 
constitutional guarantees; and it enforced them, 
because the Constitution required it, no matter 


, how unacceptable to those amongst whom he had 


been born, and with whom he had lived. The 
policy which has forced General Scott upon the 


} country is sectional; it sprung from an impatience 


_ of constitutional restraint. It had its origin in a 
i wide-spread hostility in a particular section to the 
| enforcement ofa plain and undeniable guarantee 
of the Federal compact. 
No Administration has more universally than 
the present cha'lenged the admiration of friends 
and foes unon every subject except the compromise 
policy. There was, it seems, one fatal objection 
to his nomination, and that objection is alike fatal 
to the nationality of the Whig party. He had 
approved the fugitive slave law, and he had, in the 
discharge of his official duty, required it to be 
faithfully executed. For this he was sacrificed. 
Yes, tell it in Gath; publish it in the streets of 
Askelon, that Millard Fillmore was deemed una- 
vailable by the Whig party because he had ap- 
: proved, and caused to be executed, the fugitive 

slavelaw. For the submission of his judgment to 
t the Constitution of his conntry, and for his rebel- 
i lion to the * higher law,” did those mighty men of 
i the North—Seward, Johnson, and Vinton—array 
their disciplined battalions against him. In vain did 
the Whigs of the South struggle in his behalf; in 
vain did they, for days and nights, exhibit an un- 


|, broken front, and say to their Northern allies: We 


presenta man from your own section, whose only 
offense—if offense it be—is, that he has obeyed the 
Constitution, and accorded to us our rights. Their 
appeals were spurned. The decree had gone forth: 
Let him die. Let his fate be an example hereafter 
to all northern statesmen who dare to pander to a 
slave catching policy. Can there be unity or na- 
tionality in a party where discord reigns upon 
such vital interests? Is this a question upon 
which southern Whigs can agree to disagree with 
their northern allies? [s it sufficient to tell me that 
the platform recognizes the binding efficacy of 
that law? I have already shown, from the man- 
ner of its adoption, how little confidence can be 
placed in it as a rule of party action; and besides, 
mere paper resolutions, when they stand alone, are 
airy, unsubstantial nothingness. They are salt 
The 
| nomination is the living, breathing, animating 

principle, that imparts life to the object, and as- 

sures us there is a reality in what we see. 
‘ The Whig party might have been nationalized; 
it might have been made powerful. Had the com- 


|; promise resolutions been adopted under circum- 


: stances to give satisfactory assurances of its sin- 


i cerity; had the distinguished representative of 


the principles embodied in that resolution been tri- 
umphantly placed upon its pedestal; and had the 
northern Whigs rallied to his support at the polls 
' in a manner to testify that they had the hearts to 
` honor and support a man who had the firmness to 

maintain the constitutional rights of the South; 

then, indeed, a confidence might have been in- 
: aspired in their patriotism and fraternal sympathies 


`: that would in some measure have atoned for years 


of hostility and warfare upon our institutions. 
But the opportunity is past; the nationality of the 
' Whig party is gone; sectionalism must forever 
| predominate in its present organization, Scott 
i may succeed. He may become President, But 
| success or defeat will now be alike fatal to it. Its 
| inevitable destiny is to have its northern win 
| hereafter absorbed in this great Abolition Free- 
| Soil party of that section. 
It is, then, manifest that, with my views of 
| General Scott's position in the present canvass, 
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he cannnt receive my support. Shall I be neutral 
in this contest? No, sir, that is alike inconsistent 
with my sense of duty. : . ae 
Franklin Pierce stands before this nation, in | 
this contest—the representative of that conserva- 
tive compromise policy, which I was sent here to | 
support, and upon whose inflexible maintenance 
depend the peace and the tranquillity of this Union. 
No man who looks to his past course, or to the 
influences to which he must be indebted for his 
election, can feel the slightest emotion of appre- 
hension for its disturbance while he occupies the 
Executive chair. I have already shown you that, 
with the first burst of sectional agitation and tumult 
at the North in the fall of 1850, he repaired to the 
post of duty, and before a large assemblage of his 
countrymen, threw the full weight of his high 
character, of his unbounded personal popularity, 
of his great and acknowledged abilities into the ; 
scale of the Union. His presence there upon such | 


an occasion.and un er such circumstances was an |: 
evidence of his patriotism. His remarks manifest |; 
a just appreciation of the importance of that crisis, | 


and of the necessity and justice of recognizing the 
constitutional rights of the South. Since that day, 
every act of which we have any record; every re- 
mark which in any authentic form has reached 
the public eye; every letter which bears his signa- 
ture, breathes the same anxious and profound 
interest in the maintenance of that conservative 
policy. And in his letter of acceptance, which 
contains the last declaration of his views, he speaks 
with the frankness of a soldier, and with the full- 
ness of a patriot; who estimates the vast influence 
which this question must exercise over the desti- 
nies of the Republic: 


' that there is any particular difference between the 


|| cratic platform is equally faulty, because it is much ‘| 


factured at Baltimore, which is becoming quite a 
manufacturing city, and I am unable to discover 


two. The eighth resolution in the Whig platform 
is a little more pointed and perspicuous than is the | 
Democratic platform. It is faulty, but the Demo- 


I consider them both as nothing short of i: 


| longer. 


|| a farrago of balderdash—there is very little mean- | 


‘ing in either; one is made up of negatives almost 


entirely; and the other is merely the vomitings | 


of the South. When I make my comments upon 
the Baltimore platforms, of course I shall speak 
almost entirely of the Whig platform, for I have 
not much right to speak of the other. I have no 
disposition to do so, because it is unnecessary, 
and the remarks that I shall make will apply equal- 
y to it, generally. It is not my purpose, Mr. 
h 


to speak disrespectfully, or irreverently of the can- 


in that way, and I do not intend to be personal. I 
: am not quarreling with men but with creeds. Itis 
| the platform adopted by the Whig party that I am 
at loggerheads with, and it is on the subject of that 


| of what kind of materials the eighth resolution in 
: the Whig platform is composed, and it will turn 


| I propose, then, to confine my remarks principally 
_ to the eighth resolution in the Whig platform, and 
: in doing so | intend to make reference generally to 
:, the law referred to in that resolution, and to dis- 


airman, in any remarks that | shall make here, | 


didates of either party. l purpose to give no offense ': 


platform that I intend to confine my remarks prin- | 
cipally, and my object is to show, in the first place, ' 
| out, sir, that it is made out of a dog-raft upon | 


which two very eminent gentlemen in this country |! then? 
| stove up and had to go to Salt river sometime ago. | 


and that he said some other things about the evils 
of slavery. See his reported speech. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. I undertake to pronounce 
it false. 

Mr. HOWE. Iread it from a New Hampshire 


! paper, published in New Boston, and sworn to by 


the reporter to be true, that Mr. Pierce, in making 

a speech there, a Free-Soil speech, a home speech, 

said: ‘*I loathe the fugitive slave law.” I adopt 

|! it as my language, sir. I wish he had said noth- 
ing inconsistent with that from then tillnow. He 
|, said many other things, too, that I may speak of, 
| and, perhaps, may not speak of. That depends 
| upon time. Well, sir, at this caucus that I was 

ii mentioning at the.commencement of the session, it 

'| was said—although there was some warm eontro- 

|; versy as tothe factin this House—that the Whigs 

'! adopted it for the present 

Mr. McMULLIN. I desire to ask the gentle- 

‘man one question. 

Mr. HOWE. I will hear the question, but I 

‘| cannot promise to answer it. 

 Mr.McMULLIN. If General Pierce did use 

| the language attributed to him, is he not more ac- 
| ceptable to you? 

\ Mr. HOWE. Most certainly, sir. If he had 
said nothing inconsistent with that, I should have 
thought he was one of my party. But I will 
speak of that hereafter. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Will you vote for him, 


Mr. HOWE. No; lam going to show that he 
said something else. The thing rested there, and 
there was considerable dissatisfaction in the House 

; here, as will be recollected by the chairman and 
. many others; and some Whigs from the North 


“I accept the nomination upon the platform adopted by ji sect and examine its various parts, in order to see turned States-evidence, and swore themselves and 


the Convention, not because this is expected of me.as a 
candidate, but because the principles it embraces command 
the cpprobation of my judgment, and with them [ believe 


I can safely say, THERE HAS BEEN NO WORD NOR ACT OF | 


MY LIFE IN CONFLICT.” 


My first acquaintance with General Pierce dates 
back to August, 1833. Since that time I have 
been a close observer of his public career. Time 
does not enable me, now, to go into an examina- 
tion of hiscourse. But I do not fear contradiction 
when I assert, that the record of no northern 
statesman exhibits a more uniform and consistent 
respect for the constitutional rights of the South 
than his; nor can one be shown manifesting more 
true loyalty to all the objects and purposes for 
which this great Union was formed. It will give 
me pleasure, sir, to record my vote for him. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN W. HOWE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tvuespay, August 3, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. JOHN W. HOWE said: 

Mr. Cuairman: It is not my design to make a 
set or formal speech. I have no such intention as 
that; but owing to circumstances over which, to 
some extent, I have no control, I propose makin 
some remarks. And I would say here, that as 
wish to have all the talking to myself, I should 
feel much obliged to gentlemen if they would not 
offer any interruption. I am about to touch a 
very delicate subject, and I propose to do it very 
delicately. I know very well that all persons of 
political parties and religious communities are ver 

Jealous of their creeds. 1 know that very well, 
and I know that they will allow you to touch 
their persons and their property, but you must 
keep your hands off their creed. ` Perhaps there is 
no man more tenacious of his creed than I am 
myself. I allow no man to intermeddle with it; 
that is, unless he wishes to. [Laughter.] 
, Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose now to exam- 
ine briefly, and as concisely as I can, the platform 
adopted by the Whig party, of which I am a mem- 


whether it is orthodox, or not, and whether it will 
do to live by. I should be verry sorry to die by 
it, at all events. [Laughter.] 
There is something very remarkable, indeed, 
: Mr. Chairman, connected with the history of this 
. whole matter. That law generally called the fu- 
; gitive slave law, that was passed in September, 
1850, was not very well relished by the Whig 
| party that was in Congress at that time from the 
' North. I remember perfectly well, without turn- 
ing to the Journal, that there were but three W higs 
from the free States that had moral courage enough 
i to vote for that measure. I recollect, also—and I 
| only speak from recollection and may be wrong— 


$ 
j 
4 


votes upon it. One third—nine of that number— 
a colleague of mine [Mr. Srevens] said he found 
stowed away afterwards in a very compact and 
i uncomfortable place, and inhaling, as he supposed, 
| very bad air. Well, sir, this thing went on, and 
we went home, and my reélection took place a day 
or two after my arrival. Ihad no opportunity of 
addressing my constituents upon that or any other 
subject; but after the election was over—and that 
is what makes it necessary in part now for me 
to appear here in my place, to. show that other 
things may have changed, and how men may have 


I have not changed a whit—I was called u 
terwards, in the month of November, to go slirough 
my entire district, and to address the people upon 
the fugitive slave law; and they assembled in great 
masses, in many places, I may say without dis- : 
| tinction almost of party, because there was but | 
| one, almost, prevailing sentiment in that country, 
and that was—condemnation of the fugitive slave ; 
law. In the language of Franklin Pierce, they 
; Said, as he did, ‘*I loath the fugitive slave law.” 
| Well, sir, at the meeting of this present Congress, 
nine months ago, the evening before Congress 
met, it was thought necessary and proper that the | 
Whigs of this House should get themselves to- 
gether, in some convenient place, and should, by 
resolution, then and there enact the fugitive slave | 
law. Some—— 


changed, and I may have changed, yet in politics | 
on af- | 


i such dirty work. At 


some of their friends out of thescrape. Itwasthought 
to be a monstrous act at the time, and it was said 
there was cheating about the board. Sometime 
after the period I am speaking of, to bring the his- 
tory up, for I wish it to appear entirein my speech, 
to be confined to the records and to truth, a reso- 
lution was offered by the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Jacxson,] and an amendment offered by one 
of his colleagues. The amount of it was, that they 
resolved that the fugitive slave law is a law, and that 


_ it is above the Constitution, and is final, conclu- 
|| sive, and irrepealable, like the laws of the Medes 
‘-and Persians. Well, a vote was taken on that 
- resolution, and the 
that there were twenty-seven who dodged their - 


eas and nays were had. E 
was sick myself, oat was not present when the 
., final vote was taken, but it appears that when that 

vote was taken by yeas and nays, only seven or 
ten of the northern Whigs voted for it. That 
was very unsatisfactory to southern Whigs, to 
the southern people, and to the world generally. 
However, it rested there until some time in the 


i; month of April, when a Whig caucus was held for 


the purpose of affixing the time and place for hold- 
ing a National Convention for the selection of can- 
didates and the preparation of a platform. Well, 
sir, there was an attempt made there to incorpo- 
rate the fugitive slave law into the Whig creed, 
and it failed, and there was some fillibustering 
thereafter. It shook the foundations of the Whig 
party of the United States from the center to the 
| cireumference,—I mean of the few Whigs here in 
| Washington. It did not disturb the great body 
of mankind generally, but it made considerable 
i fuss and trouble here fora time. I think there 


l was some backing out from the Whig party, too, 


: but it went off well enough. The caucus refused to 
! incorporate the fugitive slave law into the Whig 
creed, and it was referred to the Baltimore Con- 
i vention as a more fitting place and occasion to do: 

Baltimore there was an as- 


| semblage of about three hundred delegates. There 


|| were twenty-seven from theStatein which I havethe 


honor, in part, to represent, twenty-six of whom 
were known to be opposed to the fugitive slavelaw, 


‘| or were believed, by their professions and by their 


acts, to be as hostile to the fugitive slave law as Iam. 


Mr. INGERSOLL. Will the gentleman allow | 
me to ask him a question ? 
Mr. HOWE. I really cannot afford the time, | 
my friend. 
Mr. INGERSOLL. I merely wish to know on | 
what authority you state that General Pierce said | 


ber. I was not present, sir, at the Baltimore Con- 
vention. I have looked at the platform erected by 
the wn party with intense interest; and I have 
examined, also, another platform that was manu- 


:| —a few ‘* old fogies’ 


Almost all the Whigs from the North who were 
there, except a few ‘* hunkers”’ or “ silver greys” 
*were opposed to the adop- 
tion of the fugitive slave law asa part of the Whig 


creed. They said that it was the law; and that, 


he loathed the fugitive slave law? 
_ Mr. HOWE. I read it from a newspaper, pub- | 
lished in his neighborhood, reported by a reporter 
of the name of Foss, who swears that it was so, 


whilst it was such, it must be carried out like any 
other law, but they were opposed to making it the 
chief corner-stone of the Whig edifice. They were 
met there by southern men. There were a few 
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southern men at that gathering, and they had a [l a platform was postponed till the Baltimore Con- || American industry equally to all classes and to all portions 
i vention—the proper place—they would vote for 


right to be there. They were gathered up from 
every part of the South—from some places that 
delegates had never come from before to a Whig 
Convention, They were coaxed up, rolled up, 
tumbled up, somehow or other; and they were 
there in full life. Well, these southern gentlemen 
got together, as history tells, and they formed a 
platform of principles, falsely so called. They 
prepared it, matured it, examined it, and were 
satisfied with it. They offered it to their north- 
ern brethren, and told them they must take it or 
climb; there was no other alternative. Sir, the 
northern men had it under consideration, as the 
nore. goes on to say, during one night. Some 
liked it pretty well, and thought there was not 
much in it; others did not like it, and thought there 
was a good deal too much in it; and some (honest 
men) said there was a way of getting around it— 
that they could adopt the platform, and afterwards 
trample upon it, and gofor the man. Others said 
they could not do that conscientious] y—that if it 


was adopted as a platform of principles, it must : 


be adhered to; and so say I. Sir, they did not 
ily would be disagreeable. So they told the south- 
ern men: “ We will agree to take your platform 
upon onecondition.’? And what was that condition? 
They told the southern men ‘‘a motion must 
* be made in the convention to raise a committee of 


it. My colleague is right, however, as it respects 
himself, and perhaps the majority of the northern 
men who were there. i 

Mr. ALLISON. The idea I wish to convey is 
this: I do not wish it to be understood that I, and 
those who acted with me, agreed to any such ad- 
journment or postponement of the question. 

Mr. HOWE. My colleague did not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Permit me to say here, that 
at the first meeting of that caucus, I, for one, de- 
clared my readiness to meet the proposition there, 
and to decide it; and that I never would agree to 
stand upon a platform such as was asked for by 
certain gentlemen on that occasion. 

Mr. HOWE. My colleague is correct. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
ground then. I stand there yet. 

Mr. HOWE. I would trust my life with my 
colleague on the subject of slavery, or any other 
question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, on the 21st of June, General 


: 1 _ Scott was nominated by the Convention, and upon 
want to have a split. Discord in the Whig fam- | 


€ one member from each State, to be called the com- - 


“mittee on platform, or the committee on resolu- 
‘tions; and let them report this platform back to 
“the body, so that it may seem to have the sanc- 
* tion of deliberation, and may appear to have been 
* the work of all concerned, and we will then adopt 
tit’ Well, sir, this was agreed to—the platform 
was reported back, and after very little examina- 
tion or discussion it wasadopted. [t is a remark- 
able fact, and one that I have never been able to 
account for, that out of the whole body of Whigs 
there from the North there were only sixty-six 
honest men found to vote against that platform. 
What became of them Ido not know. Of the 
twenty-seven delegates from my own State, we 
had a right to suppose that twenty-six, if they did 
not betray the trust confided to them, would have 
voted against that platform. We knew that there 
was one man there who would vote for it, but we 
had a right to expect that the remaining twenty- 
aix would vote against it. Sir, only six men from 
Pennsylvania were found to vote against that plat- 
form; and Í am proud to say that one of that num- 
ber was from the district which I have the honor 
to represent here. He truly represented the sen- 
timents of his district at that time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before my colleague leaves 
that part of the subject, I wish to correct him. 

Mr. HOWE. | desire to becorrected if I have 
fallen into any mistake. 

Mr. ALLISON. 1 do not wish to correct an 
statement of fact which has been made by my col- 
league, but an inference might be drawn from 
what he has said that would place some of those 
who attended the Whig caucus in a wrong position, 


and I do not intend to be placed in a wrong po- | 


sition by any one. 

Mr. HOWE. Thatis right. Ido not want to 
place any one in a wrong position. 

Mr. ALLISON. It would be inferred, from the 


remarks of my colleague, that it was agreed that : 


the pro 


the sentiment of northern men, the majority of 


them were not in favor of any such adjournment. :. 


: [Laughter.] General Scott said distinctly that he 


| require examination. 


{i 
| 
sition to adopt a platform should be ad- 
from the Congressional Caucus to the 


ourn 
Whig National Convention. Now, so far as I 
was concerned, and so far as I know what was 


i 
| 


| 


that day he sent the following note to Baltimore 
by telegraph: ; 
i WASHINGTON, June 21, 1852. 

Having the honor of being the nominee for President by 
the Whig National, Convention, I shall accept the same, 
with the platform of principles which the Convention has 
taid down. Please show this to G. B. Duncan. 

With respects to friends, WINFIELD SCOTT. 

That was written several days after the plat- 
form had been adopted. It was in General Scott’s 
hands, and he knew what it was. He had had . 
time to con it over. I bring forward this letter ' 
for no other purpose but to do justice to General 
Scott, because it has been said here by gentlemen 
from the South, who have fillibustered a little, that 
General Scott had not adopted the platform of 
principles that was made for him by the Baltimore 
Convention, but that he merely said, in a casual 
way, in his letter of acceptance, that he accepted 
the nomination, with the resolutions annexed. 1 
thought at the time that the honorable gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] in confining his re- 
marks to that expression, and commenting upon 
it, hardiy did him justice. General Scott says 
here, in language not to be misunderstood, that he 
accepted the nomination and the platform of prin- 
ciples which the Convention had laid down. He 
said this aboveboard. He did not wish it to be 
confined to the gentlemen in the Convention, to 
whom it was addressed. He said, ‘‘ snow this 
to G. B. Duncan. With respects to friends,” | 


accepted the platform of principles laid down"by 
the Convention. 

Well, sir, now for the platform itself. There 
are but three resolutions in that platform which 


r. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I see that 
my colleague is about to read the platform. I ask 
him if General Scott had that version of the plat- 
form before him when he sent that dispatch? 

Mr. HOWE. It was the same, with the ex- | 
ception of the word “ final.” 

Mr. STEVENS. The word ‘‘ final”? was not 
in at the time General Scott sent that telegraphic 
dispatch. 

Mr. HOWE. On looking over the platform, 
carefully and critically, I find that there is but one 
item in it peculiar to the Whig party—that is to 
say, there is but one item that distinguishes, or 


, by the Democratic party;—and their pocrors con- | 


They were willing to meet the question there, and | 
to decide the question there; that there should be `: 


no platform for the Whig party, but that they 
should go before the people as they had always ` 
gone before them. 

Mr. HOWE. [ask my colleague if he is speak- 
ing of the last caucus—the one held in the Senate 
Chamber? 

Mr. ALLISON. I am 
caucuses held in this city by the Whig party. 

Mr. HOWE. Well, sir, I do not like to tell 
tales out of school, but as older members have set : 
me the example,! will say, that I was at that | 
caucus—the second one—and that there were north- | 
ern Whigs there who said that if this queation of 


spenking of the two |: 
t 


|. strictest economy, and revenue sufficient for t 


strue that to mean the same thing—but it is rather 
an unnatural construction, I confess. And that is 
upon the subject of internal improvements. I do ; 
not know but the Democrats will claim that as 
their doctrine during the present canvass; but J | 
know it is good Whig doctrine the year round, ! 
and always was. | 
I will now read the fifth resolution of the Whig | 
latform, and accompany it with a single remark. 
t says: i 
«5, Government should be conducted upon pace of 
e expenses 
thereof, in time of peace, ought to be mainly derived from | 
a duty on imports, and not from direct taxes; and, in levy- ; 
ing such duties, sound policy requires a just discrimination 
and protection from fraud by specific duties when practi- 
cable, whereby suitable encouragement may be assured to | 


* do not feel much bound by 


{ believe I stood upon correct . 


of the country.” 


That is not Whig doctrine. Whig doctrine is 

‘ protection, for the sake of protection”—a tariff 
for revenue and a tariff for protection. That is 
Whig doctrine. I wish to make just this one 

‘ other remark upon this resolution, because I do 
_not think any northern man is bound by it. I 
it. This resolution is 
the mere old Democratic doctrine—[laughter]— 

` with the exception of one single expression, where 
a word seems to have been taken out, and another 
put in of less force and meaning. Now, when 
, you ask Democrats for their principles upon a 
tariff, they will say, ‘ Certainly, we are fora tariff 
for revenue, and we are fora Government econom- 
ically administered.” That isall good Democratic 
doctrine. That is Whig doctrine, too, so far; but 
: the Democratic doctrine is tariff for revenue with 
_ discrimination for incidental protection. But they 
have left out the word *‘ incidental.” They have 
left out the word ‘* protection,” also, and have in- 
serted the word ‘‘ encouragement.” [Laughter.] 

Why, sir, it is encouragement, words of encour- 
: agement, that the Whigs have been living upon 

since the destruction of the tariff of 1842. That 
| word ‘‘encouragement”’ has kept us alive until 
: now; but we have had enough of it. It is protec- 
tion now that we want, and not encouragement, 
that we shall have it at some future day, when we 
have all gone to smash. I leave this part of the 
subject with this single other remark: That the 
doctrine contained in this resolution is nothing but 
the old Locofoco doctrine upon that point, with 
the words, “ with discrimination for protection,” 
left out, and which they themselves have aban- 
doned as an absurdity. 

The sixth resolution is Whig in sentiment, but 
the doctrine of internal improvements is not set 
forth in very bold relief—a little foggy. The 
Whig doctrine of the use of the veto is not men- 
tioned here, and there are several other important 
items belonging properly to the Whig party which 
are entirely lost sight of in these resolutions. Gen- 
eral Scott himself adverts to one or two of them 
in his letter of acceptance. But to come down to 
the eighth resolution; thatis one which is very im- 
portant in meaning—in its proper place. I willread 
it entire, after which I propose to comment upon 
it. Itis as follows: 


“& 8. The series of acts of the Thirty- first Congress, com- 
monly known as the compromise or adjustment, (the act 


i 
| for the recovery of fugitives from labor included,) are re- 


ceived and acquiesced ia by the Whigsof the United States 
as a final settlement in principle and substance, of the sub- 
: jects to which they relate ; and, so far as these acts are con- 
: cerned, we will maintain them, and insist on thelr strict 
` enforcement, until time and experience shall demonstrate 
j the necessity of further legislation to guard against the eva- 
sion of the jaws on tlic one hand, and the abuse of their 
; powers on the other—not impairing their present efficiency 
| to carry out the requirements of the Constitution ; and we 
deprecate all further agitation of the questions thus settled, 
| as dangerous to our peace; and will discountenance all ef- 
| forts to continue or renew such agitation, whenever, where- 
: ever, or however made ; and we will maintain this settle- 


n ment as essential to the nationality of the Whig party and 


the integrity of the Union.”’ 


General Scott had a copy of these resolutions, 
with the word ‘final’’ left out, for two or three 

' days, and therefore could not have judged of them 
hastily. I have not time to expound this resolu- 

_ tion fully upon this occasion, and in this place, 
but I have to say that I dissent from several 
: propositions in it. I deny, sir, in the first place, 
| that it is necessary for the nationality of the Whig 


8 | party for us to adopt this resolution, and regard it 
' contra-distinguishes it from the platform laid down | 


(“the healing measures”) as the final settlement 
and final adjustment of the slavery question. I do 
' not know, T admit, what is required to nationalize 
: the Whig party. I know it does not take much 
to niggerize that party, and they have done it 


ii most effectually by the adoption of this platform, 


| and that is all I wish to know. [Laughter.] But 
; I do not believe in the doctrine myself. I dissent 
from every one of its propositions. I do not think 
that it is necessary to ‘* discountenance all efforts to 
continue or renew such agitation whenever, wher- 
ever, and however made.” Upon so important a 
question as this slavery question I will not assume 
so great a responsibility as to make any declara- 
tions of that sort. There is not another law upon 
our statute-books, not an article in the Constitu- 
tion that we are not commended for investigating. 
We are taught to investigate them and to discusa 


i 
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them. Agitate them, if ya please, if you like 
that expression better. gitate and sift, and ex- 
amine thoroughly into the merits of the law, and 
gee whether it shall be repealed or amended. But 
this law is so sacred that it is regarded as the 
very ark of the covenant for the party. They 
have. made it so sacred that the man who shall 
touch it will die, “ politically speaking.” we 
Mr. Chairman, it is not possible—I know it is | 
hot possible—to go through the northern States of | 
this Union and find one man in ten thousand be- ' 
longing to the Whig party who would not tell you 
that he did not adopt the sentiment of any propo- 
gition embodied in this eighth resolution. You 
cannot find a man in the North, in my opinion, ex- 
cept someold hunker—some old silvergrey, who is 
a slave to his party, or, if not to his party, is a 
alave to the powers that be for the time—who will 
not say that the fugitive slave law, upon examina- 
tion, is a bad law, degrading to the people of the 
North, and that if it ought not to be repealed, it 
certainly ought to be amended, so as to take off 
anything which may attach to it that is degrading 
to the freeand sovereign people of the North. At 
least they would tell you that it would be highly 
proper to discuss it, whenever, wherever, and how- 
ever, they justplease. They would tell you they 
did not care if every man in the Jand had a copy 
of it. They would tell you, and they willtell you 


as I tell you now, that if this or any other law ` 


by an American Congress is too sacred to 
e discussed, or even agitated, if need be, and if 
the integrity of the Union depends upon their si- | 
lence upon the subject, this Union is mot worth | 
reserving twenty-four hours. I want-no partnor | 
fe in any such American Union as that. I want 
nothing to do with a Union in which a northern 
citizen shall be deterred through fear from giving 
his opinion of an act of Congress, and particularly 
one which was introduced into this House, and 
ssed through as this law was. It was brought 
in, I believe, by a northern member, by a colleague 
of mine, if I recollect right, [Mr. Tompson.) lt 
was never printed and laid upon the desks of mem- 
bers at all. Very few members understood its 
monstrous provisions. A few remarks were 
made in favor of the law, then the previous ques- 
tion called, and all debate shut out; and, under the 
gag, without investigation, without having seen 
the law, and without having it laid upon our 
tables at all, it was forced through this House 
by the disgraceful (and in that case criminal) 
dodging of many members. Twenty-seven Whigs 
from the North * jumped the polé,’? and many 
Democrats also dodged. It passed by a triumph- 
ant pan Mae of this House in that way, but now, 
forsooth, it is so sacred an instrument that every 
‘time there is a public political meeting of the Whig 
. party, they must reénact it as an essential part of 
theirpolitical existence. Congress must reénact it 
_ by the most solemn resolutions, and it must be in- 
corporated as a living, and abiding, eternal, prin- 
ciple of the niasa Whig party. These acts 
were put in here by way of compromise peace 
measures. I am no friend to compromises unless 
they are just and right to all parties and interests. | 
Now, sir, while I am upon this subject, I propose | 
to say what I have said before, that with regard | 
to the slavery question there is no essential differ- 
ence that I can perceive, in the language of the | 
Whig and the Democratic platforms. The word | 
“final” does not appear in the Democratic plat- | 


form, but still it is sufficiently expressive, and I |! 


cannot complain. 

I now propose to make some few comments 
upon the Democratic platform. I do not propose 
to read the whole of it, but I will read one or two | 
of the resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic party will resist all at- i 
tempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation 


ofthe slavery question, under whatever shape or color the 
attempt may be made.” 


The only difference between this language and 
that used by the Whigs in their resolution, is this: 
The Whigs say that they will ‘ discountenance | 
all efforts to continue or renew such agitation when- 
ever, wherever, and however made.” The Dem- 
ocrais use other language. They say they * will 
‘ resist all attempts at renewing in Congress or out | 
‘ of it, the agitation of the slavery question under 
‘ whatever shape or color it may be made.” But 


that platform, except to read the last paragraph of 
Mr. Franklin Pierce’s answer to the committee 
who notified him that he was the nominee of the 
Baltimore Convention. It is in these words: 


i|“ Weak myself.” Now, whether he meant that | 
il he was physically weak, or whether he had one 


| of those fainting spells, or whether he was morally 
| or mentally weak, we are notinformed. All I can 


; say is, that by the expression, probably he referred | 


. to his predisposition to faint under certain circum- 
‘stances. [Laughter.] 
` hope repose there in security.” 
refer to the ‘rainbow of promise” mentioned in 
the latter clause of the preceding paragraph. I do 
not know whether this is the correct reading. I am 
not very good at construction, but that is the sen- 
tence, and the wholesentence. | will read itagain: 
‘© Weak myself, faith and hope repose there in 
safety.” 


| language, whether it was the reason which I have 

ii given, or whether his weakness consisted in the 

‘| recollection of his New Boston speech of 2d Jan- 

| uarylast,in which he spoke e like a Free-Soiler. 

As appears, he might have had reference to that. 

I would not doubt but he had. He might have 

| thought that was the ‘* weak myself.” I cannot 
| say as to that positively. 


li s nomination 


i| € Convention, not because this is expected of meas 
* a candidate, but, because the principles it embraces 
‘command the approbation of my judgment; and 
‘with them I believe I can safely say there has been 
t no word or act of my life in conflict.” He might 


‘have added, for the greater caution, excepting 


i what I may have said in my New Boston speech | 


last sanay: But he does not say that; but that 
. “ [accept the nomination upon the platform adopt- 
‘ ed by the Convention, not because this is expected 
of me as a candidate, but because the principles it 
embraces command the approbation of my judg- 
' ment.” Weak, indeed, is frail man. Thereis a 
candidate who ‘took it the natural way.” 


'| [Laughter.] Here is a spontaneous answer from | 


: a man generous and good to the children. And to 
| show that by some forecast, some fore-knowledge 
of the future, he had ever been in favor of the fugi- 
| tive slave law; to show that he loved it as an 
innate principle, which was bred in his bones, and 
could not resist his attachment to the fugitive slave 
law, and the principles it inculcates. What ser- 
vility ! This is most extraordinary. If the ques- 
| tion had been asked him it would have been 
; natural for him, under his peculiar circumstances, 
to have answered it as he did. I say it is extra- 


little work of supererogation. I presume he said 
more than he would have said, if he had not rec- 
ollected very well that there were some old papers 
out, containing his remarks made in January last, 
and in order to show that he was a little better 
than common in that business, he used the strong- 
est expression here, to answer a question which 
was not asked of him at all. A willing witness in 
a good cause is not a bad thing. 


committee, or at least my own attention, to the 
fugitive slave law, for a few minutes. 

The title of the act is as follows: “An act to 
amend and supplementary to the act entitled € An 
act respecting fugitives from justice, and persons 
escaping from the service of their masters,’ ap- 
proved February 12th, 1793.” Profanely called 
the fugitive slave law—better known as one of the 
| “healing measures” of the Thirty-first Congress 

—‘* All men are born free,” &c. 


i the commissioners and officers known under the 


| act, I believe, of 1787, in addition to their duties, 
which were to take bail, and do such things about | 
| the court as were entirely proper and honorable | 


for gentlemen, should be also commissioners un- 
der this act. 

The second section goes on to provide that the 
superior court of each Territory shall have power 


court have, and that their duties shall be thesame 
in that regard—catch runaway negroes as per stip- 


T am not going to take up any more time with 


ulations hereinafter mentioned: 


The third section is in these words: 

t And he it further enacted, That the circuit court of 
the United States, and the superior court of each organized 
Territory of the United States, shall from time to time en- 
large the number of commissioners, with a view to afford 
reasonable facilities to reclaim fugitives from labor, and to 
a prompt discharge of the duties imposed by this act.*? 


The fourth section prescribes their duties, and 


There may be some doubtand difference ' 
| of opinion as to what Mr. Pierce meant by this . 


But Mr. Pierce goes on to say: “I accept the ; 
upon the platform adopted by the ' 


ordinary, and I think Mr. Pierce, when he wrote | 
this, wanted to do work meet for repentance—a | 


Now, sir, I propose to turn the attention of the | 


The first section of this act goes on to enact that _ 


to appoint such officers as the judges of the circuit | 


it says that these commissioners appointed in the 
way indicated here, shall have concurrent juris- 


l i| diction with the judges of the circuit and district 
‘© Weak myself, faith and | 


Now, I suppose . 
those words, “ faith and hope repose there,” must | 


courts of the United States, and with the judges 
of the superior court of the Territories, in that 
particular business; that is, that they shall be 
|| courte of last resort, and their judgments shall be 
‘| final and conclusive, as I will show hereafter. 
The fifth section requires that a marshal, when 
', a warrant is put into his hand, shall go forthwith, 
‘| and make every effort in his power to make an 
‘| arrest, and it goes on to provide that— 

& After the arrest of such fugitive by such marshal or his 
deputy, or whilst at any time in his custody, under the pro- 
visions of this act, shonld such fugitive escape, whether 
| with or without the consent of such marshal or his deputy, 
j such marshal shall he liable, on his official bond, to be pros- 
ecuted for the benefit of such claimant for the full value of 
the service or labor of such fugitive in the State, Territory, 
or district whence he escaped.” . 

This, I say, Mr. Chairman, is an unnecessarily 
severe law. Tay itis most extraordinary, indeed, 
that the marshal shall, in. the first place, omit any 
other business he may have on hand at the time— 
be may be concerned in serving a civil process, he 
'| may be taking an invoice of a store of gonds— 
i| and under. the penalty of $1,000, he shall quit that 
business, whatever it may be, and proceed imme- 
| diately to make the arrest, and if he is overcome 
| by a superior force, if he gets his head broke, even 
i| if his life be taken, it is provided here that his bail 
'; shall be liable to the full value of the service or 
labor of the slave escaping from him by force or 
any other means. = 
“ Oh, where did you come from, knock a nigger down.” 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a very severe act. And 
then it goes on to enact— 


+ And the better to enable the said commissioners, when 
|| thas appointed, to execute their duties faithfully and efft- 
ciently, in conformity with the requirements of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of this act, they are hereby 
authorized and empowered, within their counties respect- 
ively, to appoint, in writing under their hand, any one or 
more suitable persons, from time to time, to execute all 
such warrants and other process as may be issued by them 
in the lawful performance of their respective duties ; with 
authority to such commissioners, or to the persons to be 
appointed by them, to execute processas aforesaid, to sum- 
|| mon and cali to their aid the bystanders, or posse comitatus 
of the proper county, when necessary to. insure a faithful 
observance of the clause of the Constitution referred to, in 
conformity with the provisions of this act; and all good cit- 
izens are hereby commanded to aid and assist in the prompt 
and efficient execution of this law, whenever their services 
may be required, as aforesaid, for that purpose.” : 


This is decidedly cool; but it is a part and so 
much of the Whig platform—Whig_ principles 
for 1852. I must not ‘‘agitate,’”’ and will pass 
on. I read from the fifth section of the law. It 
requires not ony that the marshal shall drop and 
dispense with all other business and go out at the 
bidding of any slave hunter, but that he shall call 
upon the posse comitatus, if necessary, to give 
greater facilities for carrying out the provisions of. 
this act, and the Constitution. The commissioner, 
an inferior officer in the law, and not known to 
the Constitution at all, may appoint other persons 
to assist in making the arrest that is required by 
this act, and in order to carry out the require- 
i| ments of the Constitution contained in this act. 

You will remark that ‘all good citizens” are 
required to aid and assist the marshal in execut- 
‘| ing this law. Now, sir, I would like to see three 
fifths of the Whig party chasing some poor ne- 
gro, with a little deputy marshal in the lead, ap- 
pointed by some BEAGLE of a commissioner—I 
should like to see them running the country, tip 
and tie, after a lame negro. Why, sir, the Whig 
party, as I understand the eighth resolution, have 
pledged themselves to a faithful execution of this 
law, to save their * nationality,” and other valua- 
bles in the bill. , 

I propose now to refer to that provision of the 
Constitution referred to in the sixth section of the 
act. Itis found in the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution. That section is divided 
into three clauses, and | will read them. The first. 

clause declares that ‘the citizens of each State 
| shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of. 


, 
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eitizens in the several States.” I find, in looking 
through the laws of Congress, no act for carrying 
out this provision of the Constitution. ‘The cit- | 
izens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 


and immunities of ciizens in the several States.” ` 


Now, it is a fact, Mr. Chairman, that in the State 
of Masyachusetta, and perhaps some other New 
England States, colored persons may be citizens 
within the meaning of the Constitution. It is 
also an historical fact, that many of these colored 
citizens are sailors, and go on board of vessels 
which put into southern ports—Charleston, for in- 
stance; and it is known that in the State of South 
Carolina they hare an act of their Legislature 
which requires that colored persons coming into : 
portas sailors and going ashore, shall be taken 
and put into jail, and shall be kept there until the 
vessel is about ready to depart, when notice shall 
be given to the master or captain, who shall pay 
the jail fees, and take away the prisoner; but in 
ease he shall fail to do so, the prisoner shall be 
sold into cereal slavery. 

Mr. McQUEEN, (interrupting.) As the gen- 
tleman has spoken of the law of Massachusetts 


and of South Carolina, I will ask him if he has | 


examined the law of Massachusetts so far as to 
find that when she had slavery she not only im- 
prisoned such persons, but inflicted ten lashes on 
them for every ten days they remained and re- 
fused to leave the State? 

Mr. HOWE. I have not examined, but F 
know the poor slave licked everywhere. i 
do not doubt it at all. The Yankee would get 
twice as much labor out of him, and put on the 
lash more freely—present company always ex- 
cepted. (Laughter.} 1 do not intend io be per- 
sonal, Mr. Chairman. 

We find that a citizen of Massachusetts, some 
years ago, went into the State of South Carolina, 
with a view of bringing up this question before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to test 
the constitutionality of such a law as that under 
which they imprisoned citizens of Massachusetts. 
Tt is said he did not succeed in getting his case 
before the court; but when receiving an intima- 
tion that another court was about to assemble for | 
the purpose of administering to his present ‘ ne- | 
cessities,’” he was advised by a friend to leave the 
State; and he did so. There was no proclamation 
issued by the Executive, and I do not learn that 
there was any law recommended to carry out this 
provision of the Constitution, nor trials for trea- 


son. 

Mr. ORR. I rig said the gentleman alludes to 
the mission of Mr. Hoar to South Carolina. I 
would like to say a word or two in explanation. 


limited. 
Mr. ORR. I wish the gentleman to learn the 
true facts of that case. It has been misunder- 


Mr. HOWE. I cannot yield. 
Mr. ORR. [ will not consume more than two 


minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania declines to yield, and interruption | 
is not in order. 

Mr. HOWE. ‘The gentleman may take two | 
minutes. 

Mr. ORR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman re- 
fers, I presume, to the case of Mr. Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts. He was selected by the Governor, 
under authority from the Legislature, to go to 
South Carolina to test, as they were pleased to i 
say, the constitutionality of a law of that State | 
régulating its interna] police, which law provides 
that free negroes coming into the port of Charles- 
ton on merchant-vessels, as sailors, stewards, or 
cooks, shall be taken into custody and kept within 
the walls of the jail until the vessel is ready to 
depart, when they are delivered up to the captain 
en the payment of jail fees. The object of the 


law is to exclude such free negroes from all social | 


intercourse with the slave population, experience 
having demonstrated that t ey were ever active in 
inciting the slaves to sedition, insubordination, and 
insurrection; and, for the benefit of commerce, that 
which I have stated is not so stringent as the gen- 
eral legislation of the State, which positively in- 
hibits the immigration of a free negro into the 


: habitants of the State required should be en- 


whilst the free negro sailors do not forfeit their || arrest his fugitive slave, and take him away, and 


liberty by landing upon our coast; nor is the legis- 
lation of South Carolina peculiar on that subject. 


| Indiana has excluded free negroes from her limits 


by a constitutional provision; and several other of | 
the free States have enacted the most stringent laws | 
inst free negroes coming into their territory. 
hese laws were passed by the Legislature of | 
South Carolina to promote the peace and safety | 
of our people, being necessary for an efficient do- ' 
meatic police. ` l 
When Mr. Hoar reached Charleston, it would ` 
seem that he imagined himself a foreign minister; 
for he addressed a letter to Governor Hammond 
announcing his arrival, the object of his mission, 
and that he came by authority of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. The Governor not choosing to recog- 
nize this envoy extraordinary, transmitted Mr. 
Hoar’s letter, with a message, to the Legislature . 
of South Carolina, then in session, which brought 
the question of his mission before that body. The i 
Legislature denied the right of the State of Mas- | 


| 


sachusetts to supervise, overlook, control, modify, . | 
or interfere with any law affecting our domestic ; 
lice, which the peace, quiet, and safety of the 


i acted, whether they were laws regulating quaran- | 


State. A free negro from any riofthern or south- 
ern State, is positively excluded from our borders, 


, might not be easily quell 


"i tine or the ingress of free negroes, especially when | 


the free negroes of Massachusetts would not incur || 
its penalties if thiy kept out of our ports; and so | 
believing, when officially notified, that Massachu- ‘ 
setts, in the person of Mr. Hoar, was on a mis- : 
sion seeking to subvert it, the Legislature of South 
Carolina determined that the dignity of the State 
required that such an unprecedented surveillance 
over her domestic policy merited a marked rebuke, 
and the Legislature ed, unanimously, a reso- 
lution directing the Governor to expel Mr. Hoar 
from the State. The Governor dispatched an aid- 
de-camp from Columbia, the seat of government, 
to Charleston, with full authority to execute the 
resolve; but before his arrival there, and before 
the action of the Legislature was known in Charles- 
ton, Mr. Hoar had taken his departure. He left 
at the suggestion of many leading citizens of 
Charleston, who told him plainly that his longer 
stay might lead to a popular outbreak, which 
But for his imperti- 


_ nent communication (official, and not personal im- ` 
' pertinence) to the Governor, which brought the 


| of the State, the Legislature would never have 
| taken any action in the premises. 


‘| time, that South Caroli ot inthe habitof ree- |. 
Mr. HOWE. [cannot giveway. My time is ` pate sigh or domestie mini ta 


! and South Carolina treats with foreign ministers | 
' on the subject of imprisoning colored seamen who 


1! two mighty nations did not appeal to arms! 


| quired; and that the owner might go into the State 


officious and unjustifiable pretensions of Massa- 
chusetts to the notice of the constituted authorities ,, 


| 
Mr. HOWE, (resuming.) T learned, at that | 
| 


ognizing foreign or domestic ministers. But times, 
and the mode of doing business, have changed, 


are citizens of her Majesty ’s Government. There 
has been a case more recently in that State where 
a colored British subject went there, and he was im- 
prisoned as American citizens are wont to be. An 
attempt was made to obtain his release by an ap- 

ication to our Government, by an agent of the | 


l i 
j British Government; but this Government said | 


they had nothing to do in the remises, and turned `; 
him over to the independent State of South Caro- | 
lina; and, I believe, that State, rather than goto | 
war with England, did finally release the sailor— 
a most fortunate thing for the world that those | 


The next clause provides for the rendition of : 
fugitives from justice. Then comes the clause | 
upon which this act purports to be based. It says: | 

4 Ne person held to service or labor in one State, under l 
the taws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- ' 

uence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged | 
rom such service or labor, but shali be delivered up on 
claim of the party te whom such service or labor may be |, 
due.” 


This does not imply that there is to be any legis- 
lation upon the subject, and the circuit court of the 
United States decided over and again, when Judge 
Baldwin was upon the bench, that no law was re- 


of Pennsylvania, or any other free State, and get 
his slave where he could catch him. 

The Supreme Court decided, in the case of 
Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, that the Constitution ex- 
ecutes itself this far, that the owner may go and 


| 


use sufficient force for that purpose, with or with- 
outlaw. And the act in question authorizes the 
owner or his authorized agent to arrest, with or 
without process, his fugitive from service, and to 
take him before a commissioner or a judge, and 
that that officer shall, in a summary way, decide 
the matter and give a certificate. I read from the 
sixth section of the act referred to, which isa 
ee part of the Whig platform; it reads as fol- 
ows: 


Either by procuring a warrant from some one of the 
courte, judges, or commissioners aforesaid; of the proper 


. Circuit, district, or county, for the apprehension of such fu- 


gitive troin service or labor, ur by seizing and arresting such 
tugitive, when the same can be done without process, and 


, by taking, or causing such person to be taken, forthwith, 
| before such court, judge, or commissioner, whose duty it 
: shall be to hear and determine the case of such claimant in 


a suiumary manner.” 

This expression, ‘in a summary manner,” 
has invariably been construed by the negro com- 
missioners, with the ** material aid ’’ of the extra 


` five dollars provided for, to mean, give the certifi- 


cate of removal to the claimant, nolens volens, and 


: that, too, instanter, unless prevented by the offi- 


cers ofthe law. I refer to Ingraham, McAllister, 
Morton, Curtis, and to every other man whose 
especial business it is tocatch negroes. The sec- 
tion goes on further to provide, that after the 
“summary” hearing, the commissioner or judge 
shall. give his certificate to the claimant, author- 
ing the removal of the fugitive to the place from 
whence he escaped, and concludes in these words: 

& In notrial or hearing under this act, shall the testimony 
of such alleged fugitive be admitted in evidence; and the 
certificates in this and the fourth section mentioned, shall 
be conclusive of the right of the person or persons in whose 
favor granted, to remove such fugitive to the State or Ter- 
ritory trom which he escaped, and shall prevent all molest- 
ation of such person or persons by any process issued by 
any court, judge, magistrate, or other person whomsoever. ?? 

“ Hail, Columbia, happy land.” Mr. Chair- 
man, further comment upon this part of the Whig 
“ platform of principles” seems to be unnecessary 
in this place. I will read the second clause of the 
ninth section of the first article of the Constitution 
of the United States: 

“The privilege of the writ of habeas shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety require it.” ; 

But it must be remembered, Mr. Chairman, 
that neither Baltimore Convention was concerned 
for the ‘‘ integrity” of the Constitution. And 
it occurs to me now that slaves are chattels; the 


‘| habeas corpus was made to protect the rights of 


men. 
Mr. Chairman, the State of Maryland, dissat- 
isfied with this law, and thinking that it was not 


1! sufficiently penal, adopted by her Legislature the 


following, among other resolves, as an amendment 
to the fifth section of the act, now the “‘soul’’ of 
the Whig and Democratic parties: 

“ Resolved, That experience has demonstrated the ¢ fu- 
gitive slave act? to be impotent for the purposes it was 
intended to effect, by reason of the failure of Congress to 
enforce, by the adequate penalties, the attendance and aid 
of the ‘ posse comitatus,’ when required by the officer 
charged with the execution of the law. Therefore, such 
an amendment by Congress as will render the act efficient 
and operative in this respect, is imperatively necessary.” 

Mr. Chairman, from the fact that both the great 
leading parties of the country, soon after adopted 
the law as their “platform of principles,” and 


| pledged themselves to adhere to it as a final ad- 


justment of the vexed question, no application 


i| was made to Congress for the proposed amend- 
| ment, but if they want it, they can have it ch 


five 
days’ notice. See eighth resolution of Whig plat- 
form, for the reason of my last remark. 

Posse comitatus! I would suggest that the same 
penalty be provided that is set forth in the seventh 
section of this law, which is, that for refusing to 


‘| aid the marshal, or his deputy, they should pay a 


penalty of $1,000 tothe United States, and $1,000 
for each slave so pursued, whether caught or not, 
and to suffer an imprisonment not to exceed six 
months in the penitentiary. That is the penalt 
rovided for by one of the clauses of this act. 

believe it would “‘ insure ’’ the necessary assist- 
ance—— 

Mr. WALSH. I hope the gentleman will al- 
low a word of explanation. 

Mr. HOWE. [cannot yield at present, asm 
time has almost expired. The penalty to which 
have alluded is ‘ rather salty,” and I do not think 
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that it has any “ legitimate ” right to be incorpo- 
rated into the Whig platform. Ienter my dissent 
toit, any way. > 

Mr. Chairman, the seventh section first goes on 
to say: ‘If any person knowingly hinders the 
“arrest of a fugitive, or shall rescue, or attempt to 
* rescue, or aid, or abet, or assist a fugitive to es- 
“cape,” &c., and then: t‘ Or shall harbor or con- 
© ceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the discover 
‘and arrest of such person, after notice or knowl- 
$ edge of the fact that such person was a fugitive 
s from service or labor as aforesaid, shall, for either 
* of said offenses, be subject to a fine not exceed- 
‘ ing $1,000, and imprisonment not exceeding six 
t months, by indictment and conviction before the 
“district court of the United States. * * * * 
t And shall, moreover, forfeit and pay, by way of 
‘civil (civil, very !] damages to the party injured 
‘by such illegal conduct, the sum of $1,000 for 
‘each fugitive so lost aforesaid, to be recovered by 
‘action of debt.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a good judge of the 
value of human flesh, but I venture the opinion 
that the Whig party has estimated it too high; 
but, asthat is the price fixed by both the Balti- 
more Conventions, and an American Congress, L 
knock under, with the remark that it is above the 
average price of negroes in Washington city, to 
say nothing of the fine and imprisonment. Sir, 
can any man ask God’s blessing on the eighth reso- 
lation, after knowing of what a rotten carcase it 
is com ? 

Mr. Chairman, I will proceed to examine brief 
the eighth section of the fugitive slave law. It 
provides fees for services of marshals, deputies, 
é&c., and then enacts: 

‘¢ And in all cases where the proceedings are before a 
commissioner, he shall be entitled to a fee of TEN DOLLARS 
in full for his services in each case, upon the delivery of the 
said certificate to the claimant, his agent, or attorney ; or a 
fee of five dollars in cases where the proof shall not, in the 
opinion of such commissioner, warrant such certificate and 
delivery, inclusive of all services incident to such arrest.” 

4 Bribery and corruption” offered directly to as 
mercenary a set of “ devils incarnate” as have lived 
since the days of Judas Iscariot; and if any proof 
is necessary other than acceptance of their office, 
T ask if a single instance can be found upon record 
where a commissioner has not taken the bribe ? 
There is not a case, I believe, upon record where 
the commissioner and deputy marshals, have not 
shown indecent haste to deliver their certificate 
and pocket the money. There was a striking in- 
stance of the kind once occurred before and with 
Commissioner Ingraham of Philadelphia. Hesent 
a freeman into bondage. I will barely mention 
the case before Commissioner Morton, assisted by 
Busteed and Martin. It is said that the commis- 
sioner at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, catches all his 
negroes in the dead hours of the night. He is 
properly called the NOCTURNAL NEGRO COMMIS- 
sioner. ‘* Weak, myself, faith and hope repose 
there in security.” 

Mr. Chairman, I must hasten on to the * final- 
ity.” The ninth section of the act provides— 


*¢ That upon affidavit made by the claimant of such fugi- || 


tive, his agent, or attorney, after such certificate has been 
issued that he has reason to apprehend that such fugitive 
will be rescued by force, * * * * 
it shal! be the duty of the officer making the arrest to retain 


such fugitive in his custody, and to remove him to the State | 


whence he fled, and then to deliver him to said claimant, 
his agent, or attorney. And to this end, the officer afore- 
said is hereby authorized and required to employ so many 
persone as he may deem necessary to overcome such force, 
and to retain them in his service so long as circumstances 
may require. The said officer and bis assistants, while so 
employed, to receive the same compensation, and to be 


allowed the same expenses as are now allowed by law for -` 


transportation of criminals, to be certified by the judge 
of the district within which the arrest is made, and paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States.” 


Sir, this is one of the most obliging features of 


law; it is very neighborly; but the people have to `: 


pay for it. e are not only required to catch 


their slaves, but we have to carry them home at | 


our own expense. 

“8. The series of acts of the Thirty-first Congress, com- 
monly known as the compromise or adjustment, (the act 
for the recovery of fugitives from labor included,) are re- 
ceived and acquiesced in by the Whigs of the United States 


i 
i 


as a final settlement in principle and substance of the sub- ` 


jects to which they relate ; and so far as these acts are con- | 
cerned, we will maintain them, and insist on their strict 

enforcement until time and experience shall demonstrate 
the necessity of further legislation to guard against the ena- 
sion of the laws on the one hand, and the abuse of their 
powers on the other; not impairing their present efficiency 


I to carry out the requirements of the CONSTITUTION; and 
“| we deprecate all further agitation of the questions thus 
| settled as dangerous to oun peace; and we will discoun- 
: tenance all efforts to continue or renew such agitation 
whenever, wherever, and however, made ; and we wili main- 
tain this settlement as essential to the nationality of the 

Whig party and the integrity of the Union.” 

I find appended to the published proceedings of 
the Baltimore Convention the following very flat- 
tering remark: 

“The resolutions, as they were read, were severally re- 
ceived with demonstrations of applause, especially those 
relating to the compromise measures. ‘There were loud 
cries of ¢ Choate! ‘ Choate !? ” 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Chairman, all this, and 
the many lower-law sermons that have been 
preached by mercenary hypocrites of the North 
to prove slavery a blessing to the master and the 
slave, ‘*I loathe the fugitive slave law.” 

Isaw a few months ago an account of some 
Yankee doctor of divinity who declared from the 
pulpit his love for the ‘‘peculiar institution,” and 
the entire justice of the fugitive slave law; and to 

rove his sincerity, said he would assist to arrest 
his own mother were she a fugitive from labor. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, our own Ingraham would 
not do that; but he would send a free negro—I | 
must not agitate—but that minister would bė a 
perfect ‘devil in a slave hunt.” 

Mr. Chairman, the tenth and last section of the 
law and Whig platform, is what Sam Slick would 
call a ‘‘sockdoliger.’”” A monstrosity in legal his- 
tory, a nondescript, and without a parallel in the 
. history of the world. My time will not allow me, 

Mr. Chairman, to read as much of the section as 
I should be pleased to put upon the record, nor to 
comment as fully as could be desired. I can do 
but little more than call public attention to the sub- 
ject generally. It enacts— 


“That when any person held to service or labor in any 
State or Territory, or in the District of Columbia, shall es- 
cape therefrom, the party to whom such service or labor 
shall be due, his, her, or their agent or attorney, may apply 
to any court of record therein, or judge thereof in vacation, 
and make satisfactory proof to such court, or judge in va- 

` cation, of the escape aforesaid, and that the person esca- 
ping owed service or labor to such party. Whereupon the 
court shall cause a record to be made of the matters so 
proven, also a general description of the person so escaping, 
with such convenient certainty as may be; and a transcript 
of such record, authenticated by the attestation of the clerk 
and of the seal of the said court, being produced, in any 
other State or ‘Territory, or district in which the person so 
escaping may be found, and being exhibited to any judge, 
: commissioner, or other officer authorized by the law of the | 
United States to cause persons eseaping from service or 
| labor to be delivered up, shall be held and taken to be full 
; and conclusive evidence of the fact of escape, and that the 
; Service orlabor of the person escaping is due to the party 
in such record mentioned.? * * * ‘Provided, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be construed as requiring the | 
production of a transcript of such record or evidence afore- 
said. Butin its absence the claim shall be heard and de- 
termined upon other satisfactory proofs, competent in law.’ 


| Now, sir, I have given what I consider to be 
|| the substance of the Whig platform. Sacred to 
|| their ‘‘nationality ° and the “integrity of the , 
i| Union.” Its operations might be after this manner: 
|! Some eel-back Yankee, a good affidavit-maker, goes 
| before some judge in, say Texas, and describes | 
l: some person, no matter whether black or white, 
by this law, living in New York, swear that he 
owed him service in Texas, and that he had escaped 
from him, describes his marks with reasonable cer- | 
tainty, have it certified, or forge the whole of it— 
it don’t make any odds which—come on to New 
York, lay the evidence before Morton, put the 
warrant into the hands of Marshal Martin, employ || 
Busteed, or the like, to make the arrrest; Morton ` 
judges the evidence sufficient, or, if he required 
other proof of the identity of the man, call upon 
his attorney, or Price, of Philadelphia—have it all | 
down ina “summary manner;”’ certificate deliv- 
ered before an honest man has heard of the arrest; ` 


li 


2 and to make sure, doubly sure, he makes the re- | 
` quisite affidavit, and Martin retains the person, ° 


and, at the expense of the people of the United 
_ States, employs sufficient force to resist all oppo- | 
, sition, and to retain them in his service as long as | 
‘he pleases. Where, Mr. Chairman, I ask, is re- | 
| lief to be sought? Not by force; the man is over- | 
powered; not at the law, he is beyond the reach of `| 
: the habeas corpus. 
| _, I will read, sir, again from the platform—fugi- 
| tive law: 
|| _- And the certificate in this and the fourth section men- 
| tioned shall be conclusive of the right of the person or per- 
| sons in whose favor granted, to remove such fugitive tothe 
State or Territory from which [I suppose he might sell him 


| 


| 


! 
ii 
i 
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by the way] he escaped, and shall prevent [the certificate] 
all molestation of such person or persons by any process 
issued by any court, judge, or other person whomsoever.” 
Stand from under ! I say, sir, it is most likely, 
that the members of the Baltimore Convention un- 
derstood this law perfectly. Ihave no doubt of it. 


i One of them did, I very well know. But that 
General Scott had read it critically before that 


time, I very much doubt. lt cannot be possible, 
sir, that that noble, honest man, the hero of so 
many victorious battles of his country, could have 
adopted the Baltimore ‘‘platform of principles 
which the Convention had laid down, if had been 
familiar with it.” 

Sir, with a full knowledge of the details of 
that most odious of all laws, he could not have 
adopted the language and sentiments of the eighth 
resolution—impossible, sir. Nor would he have 
said in his letter of acceptance: “ I accept the 


‘nomination with the resolutions annexed.” [The 


platform was handed to him with the letter in- 
forming him of his nomination.] 

And again: 

“The political principles and measures Jaid down in 
those resolutions are so broad, that but little is left for me 
to add ;” and “ finally, for my strict adherence to the prin- 

g party as expressed in the resolutions of 
the convention, X * * I can offer no other 
pledge or guarantee than the known inciden ts of a long 
public life, now undergoing the severest examination.’ 

It is idle, sir, to say General! Scott is not upon the 
platform. Sir, I consider that he is on it on ALL 
Fours. I would, sir, it were otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, I have ever had a high regard 
for General Scott. I admire his devotion to his 
country, his capacity as an executive officer, his 
incomparable talents and success as a General; 
but above and still more his unsullied moral 
character. Sir, 1 do not concur with him in his 
“ strict adherence to the principles of the Whig 
party, as expressed in the resolutions of the Con- 
vention.” J do not believe those resolutions ex- 
ae Whig principles, or any other principles. 

believe, sir, the law referred to in the eighth 
resolution is at war with Whig principles, and 
Christian principles, and will destroy the ‘‘ nation- 
ality of the Whig party,” and has already weak- 
ened the ‘‘ integrity of the Union.” I believe, sir, 
it is a legal asylum for manstealers, for perjurers, 
and murderers, and for every class of scoundrels 
that prowl about our cities and country. Sir, the 
true, and aniy true exposition of the fugitive 
slave law has been and will continue to be, from 
time to time, written in blood. Sir, I have in my 
mind Christiana, Columbia, Kline, McAllister, 
the one-armed deputy marshal who held thenegro 
while the officer from Baltimore shot him, Gor- 
such, Lewis, the Quakers, the circuit court of 
Philadelphia, Governor Bigler, and Alberti, the 
pardoned convict, the enormity of whose crimes 
are of record and known to the country. The 
penitentiary was wronged out of him. T have not 
time, sir, to mention other persons, and crimes 
connected with and growing out of the fugitive 
slave law. I am for repeal. 
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SPEECH OF CHARLES DURKEE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 6, 1852, 


On the Fugitive Slave Law as a ‘‘Finality’’— 


resent position of Parties. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


` state of the Union (Mr. Preps in the chair) on the Civil 
: and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill— 


Mr. DURKEE said : 
Mr. Cuarnman: History proves that the most 


k galling oppression the people have ever suffered 


as been inflicted by cruel and tyrannical Govern- 
ments under the name and forms of law. But in 


, the long catalogue of public crimes among civilized 


nations, there is none more cruel and barbarous 
than the fugitive slave law now in force in the 
United States. This law was called by its friends 
a healing and peaceful measure, yet time has 
proved it, what every candid mind bnew it to be 
at the time of its passage, a war measure, in some 
instances even more cruel in its operation than the 
guillotine itself. Jefferson says, ‘by the law of 
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nature man is at peace with man until some ag- || of freedom in New Mexico and Utah, and sahet 


ion is committed.” Here aggression exists 
in sa form. 

This law in its operation disregards every prin- i| 
ciple of justice, and tramples under foot the very | 
objects for which government was instituted. The : 
tendency of the Federal Government to consolida- : 
tion and oppression, was apprehended by our 
revolutionary fathers, and so great was their op- 
position to the Constitution, that it could only be 
overcome by the strongest assurances that the 
amendments now incorporated in that instrument, 
should be immediately thereafter adopted. These 
amendments were designed as additional checks 
against an unlawful exercise of Federal power. 
But, alas, how futile are paper constitutions, in the 
day of profligacy and usurpation! Who could 
have imagined, four years ago, that this great 
Republic, boasting of its intelligence and of its sen- 
timents of equality, would be now engaged in per- 
forming the drudgery of slave traders—kidnapping , 
men, women, and children, for a slave market! 
Who would have believed this Government could 
ever be capable of waging a piratical war against 
an innocent, unotfending people, for the sole pur- 
pose of enriching the pockets of those who manu- 
facture, and those who use thumb-screws, chains, 
and fetters, and construct prisons in the mainte- 
nance of this horrid traffic?) Good heavens! can : 
it be possible that the Government established by 
Washington, Jefferson, and their compatriots, has 
engaged in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
ia what our own statute-book declares, in certain 
latitudes, piracy! Strange as it may seem, it is 
true. It remains to be seen how far the people 
are bound by the chains of party slavery to sus- 
tain and continue this unrelenting war against the 
African race. 

Should the masses of the American people, after 
mature deliberation, indorse the principle of 
“ finality,” which deprecates free discussion, and 
through the veto power, place it beyond the con- 
trol of Congress, we shall be compelled to say 
that the great Democratic principle of self-govern- : 
ment in the United States has utterly failed. It 
will be following the example of the notorious 
Louis Napoleon, only to be less thorough in our | 
work than the French usurper; for, while werely 
on Baltimore platforms, and Congressional reso- 
lutions to suppress free debate, he has taken the 
precaution to banish all the independent Demo- 
cratic elements from the State, and placed a cen- | 
sorship over the Press. This is the only effectual ;' 
course to be pursued in this country, should we 
persist in carrying out the principles of the Balti- | 
more platforms; nay, more, we 


all find it neces- | 
to strike at the root of the evil—suppress our `; 
free-school system—discontinue the telegraph— | 
suspend internal and ocean steam-navigation—pro- 
vide for the rendition of Democratic agitators, Kos- | 
suth, Meagher, and many others who have fled to || 
this “land of liberty” for refuge. They must be i 
taken back to cruel despots in Europe, and there | 
forfeit their lives, or be thrown into dungeons for 
daring to speak in behalf of suffering humanity in 
their own country; for no one can fail to perceive 
that these various and powerful agencies are con- i 
sanni diffusing knowledee-and the diffusion of | 
knowledge, we know, tends to promote civil lib- | 
erty and universal emancipation. i 
But, Mr. Chairman, I have too much faith in | 
the integrity of the people, to believe them capa- 
ble of descending to such depths of infamy. Ido, 
not believe that the fugitive slave law of 1850 is | 
approved of by the country generally. No, sir. | 
If it were submitted, to-day, directly to the peo- || 
ple, I have no doubt it would receive the condem- || 
nation of three fourths of the popular vote. It is || 
the measure, alone, of a few strong parizan poli- `; 
ticians, exceedingly ambitious of public notoriety 
and political power, who make politics a trade, 
and claim the control of Whig and Democratic 
organizations as a “ patent right ” during life. It 
was enacted by influences not very complimentary 
to Congress, or to the country. I need only to 
refer to the fact, that Daniel Webster and Mr. 
Fillmore abandoned the ground they had previ- | 
ously occupied on the slice question, and gave | 
their influence for this measure. Several members 
of the House of Representatives, elected by free- 


: nations. 


| or Democratic party. 


soil votes, and who were supposed to be true to | 
liberty, were also persuaded to abandon the cause | 


that immense tract of country to the control of 


| relat These recreant Representatives now hold- 
ce 


ing o in the Government, (in my candid opin- 
ion, as a reward of their treachery,) contributed 
largely to bring about this humiliating and dis- 
graceful state of things. But, though the minor- 
ity has triumphed over the majority, as usual, 
through the treachery of northern Representa- 
tives, thus widening the sphere of slavery, yet I 
look upon it only as an incident in a war still 
waging in behalf of the poor and oppressed—a war 
that must, sooner or later, bring triumph to free- 
dom. I say it is but an incident. Our enemies, 
in 1812, gained a like temporary victory when 


they took possession of this city and burned the ,. 


public buildings. But their triumph was of short 
duration; and so,in my opinion, it will be with 
this high-handed piracy, now, under the name of 
law, ingrafted on our statute-books. True, there 
is a dissimilarity in the manner of conducting 
these two wars, but a striking parallel in their 
origin and character. 


The friends of freedom in America declared war | 
against Great Britain because she seized Ameri- | 


can citizens and made them slaves, precisely what 
the hunker parties are doing in this country, at 
the present day. This war on the rights of man 
has been the cause of every conflict among civilized 
It has ever exhibited one class aiming 
to wallow in luxury and dissipation at the expense 
of the toil and labor ofanother class. All the bloody 
wars of Europe have arisen from this source. 
But our despotism is much more barbarous and 
cruel than that of many of the European States. 
In Russia, for instance, the families of slaves are 
never separated nor taken from the homes where 
they are reared; while in the United States, under 
the ordinary laws of trade, a child is frequently 
taken from its mother, and the wife from her hus- 
band, and separated for life. 

Sir, this is painful to contemplate. - The great- 
est Republic on earth upholding an institution, 


of which even barbarous nations are becoming i 
itself, in this age of the | 
; world, against the spirit of progress and reform! 


ashamed, and arrayin 


It was not so once. The ship of State has drifted 
a long way from its moorings since 1776. In 
1789, George Washington, at heart opposed to 
slavery, was an acceptable and successful candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United States. In 
1852, neither Washington nor Jefferson, were they 
living, could receive the support of either the Whig 


that no man can receive the support of the hunker 
Democracy of the country, unless he be in favor 


of slavery extension, and of the fugitive slave law |; 


in particular ! 


ring the first century of the Christian era no |; 


person could be found willing to betray the cause 
of freedom for a less consideration than ‘thirty 


pieces of silver.” Butnow, Mr. Chairman, there | 
; are numbers of United States ‘‘ commissioners”? 
willing to perform the service for ten pieces. - 
: Treachery to freedom, opposition to reform, ‘‘final- 
| ity’? in iniquity, are now considered the cardinal 


roa of the hunker Democracy. Hear the 
onorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Apriz- 


| Tow,] a reliable expounder of this doctrine: 


‘The compromise is only the first of old and established | 
Democratic principles applied to a serious- exigency in | 


affairs.” 


What a strange backsliding ! 
sion of the name and principles of Democracy ! 

The honorable gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
Witcox] remarked, in a speech made onthis floor 
during the present session, that the time had ar- 
rived when we should return to cardinal princi- 
ples in public affairs. I approve of this sugges- 
tion. It is precisely what we ought todo. When 


' the patriots of the Revolution renounced their loy- 


alty to George III., they uttered their bold and 
manly sentiments in these words: 


« We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men 
are created free and equal—that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights—that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ”? 

. Now, sir, we should ever be conscious of this 
memorable truth, that these rights exist independ- 
ent of Governments—thatconstitutionsand govern- 
ments are instituted to protect, not to destroy these 


rights. Our form of government, we all know, is 


- than does a highway robber. l 
-. sovereign judge of his self-evident, reserved rights, 
‘| as much as either the State or Federal Government 


! when committe 


Yes, it has come to this, | 


‘| laws with contempt. r 1 
|, my feet, as an outrage on humanity, and an insult 
| to God. Why, sir, if we become loyal to such 


What a perver- | 


| disgrace to the country. t r ) 
sider the arguments of its friends for its necessity 
| and continuance upon our statute-book. 


of a mixed character. In the partition of power, 
as regulated and guarantied by the Constitution, 
we find specific powers granted to the Federal 
Government, and certain specific powers granted 
to the State governments. All power not granted 
to the Federal and State Governments, is reserved 
to the people, so that there exist three limited ju- 


; risdictions, to some extent, independent of each 


other. I will illustrate: If the officers and legis- 
lators of the Federal Government should transcend 
the power vested in them by the Constitution, and 
lay violent hands on the treasury of any one of 
the States, with or without the forms of law, for 
the avowed purpose of self-aggrandizement, the 
State would have a right to resist, by force, the 
exercise of any such assumed power. Such a right 
is self-evident. So would an individual have the 


| same right, in like circumstances. Neither the 
! General nor State Governments possess any more 


right wantonly to rob a citizen of his property, 
The citizen is a 


is, of rights delegated to it by the people, and he 
possesses the right to institute his own mode of 
defense, whenever those rights are assailed by 
violence. 

Should, therefore, the General or State Govern- 
ment, undertake to seize your person for the pur- 
pose of selling you as a slave, orto deliver you up 
to some person claiming you as a slave, without 
any charge of crime, you would have the same 
right to defend yourself with deadly weapons, as 
you would if attacked by pirates. Itis a mistaken 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, tough honestly enter- 
tained by many, that crime becomes sanctified 
in the name of law. Iam aware, 
sir, that this sentiment, in some instances, dese- 
crates the pulpit, while heartless, dishonest poli- 


, ticians are found assenting to it; but I deny its cor- 
, rectness. : 1 
despots! The multiplication of numbers can never 


It is the doctrine alone of tyrants and 


justify crime; neither can the high source from — 
which it may emanate lessen its moral turpitude. 
It is crime still, and it cannot escape the penalty 
of God’s violated law. Law, in the most exalted 


' sense of the word, exists in the very nature of 


things. It is only the business of legislators to 
discover and enforce this law, * far as they have 
the power. Then, sir, if the ‘~ete has no right 
to commit a great wrong upon any one of its 
people, it has no right to require me to do such an 


; act. 


But I am asked, who is to decide this matter? I 
answer, each man, individually, for himself. We 
should ever bear in mind the injunction, that we 
are to ** obey God rather than man.” Can a cor- 
rupt Legislature—can a miscreant ‘‘commission- 
er,” who may be bribed for five cona a down 
a rule which should govern, and justify the con- 
sciences of men in the kidnapping of their fellow- 


| beings? Sir, I acknowledge no such censorship 
i over my conscience! 


While I am forbidden by a 
law of Congress to give a cup of water or a crust 
of bread to the hungry and Gees fugitive, or 
commanded to lay violent hands on his person for 
the purpose of returning him into a life-long 
bondage, rest assured, sir, I shall treat all such 
I shall trample them under 


despotism, and do acts that would disgrace a bar- 
barian in a heathen land, we show ourselves un- 
worthy the rich legacy bequeathed us by the fathers 
of the Revolution. In fact, we surrender every 
right guarantied to us by the Constitution. Were 


|| I to obey such a mandate, I should prove myself a 
l| knave or a fool—I should be a traitor to high 
| Heaven. 
_ powers not granted to the General and State Gov- 
! ernments, for | 

-i of Federal domination. 


I am for retaining to the people ail 


and for resisting every encroachment 


So much, Mr. Chairman, for the character of 


the fugitive slave law, ita cruelty to the people, its 
I propose now to con- 


It was said, and is still maintained by the au- 
thors of the late ‘* compromise measures,” that, 
in adopting them, they but followed the illustrious 
example of our revolutionary fathers in framing 
the Constitution—that the slavery question in 
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1788 was, as now, a very grave and serious one, 
and could be settled only by a ** compromise.’’ 
Tae great ditference, Mr. Chairman, between the 
compromises of the Cunstitation and the compro- 
mises of the fugitive slave law, consists in this: 
That was a compromise of jurisdiction, this a com- 

romise of principle, like the one which Russia, 

russia, and Austria made with Poland, when 
they blotted ou: her national existence, and di- 
vided her territory among themselves! Or the 
compromise England made with China, when she | 
sunk over thirty junks in one day, with all on; 


board, because of their refusal to permit the sale | 


of a poisonous drug in the Celestial Empire! | 


Sir, talk about ‘‘ the compromise,” when it ac- | 
tually authorizes slave dealers, a ruffianly class, 
who are despised through the South, and looked | 
upon as base and wicked by many slaveholders | 
themselves, (how consistently, I will not say,) to | 
scour the North, break up peaceful families, seize ` 
and carry off fathers and mothers into slavery for 
life, and even to require citizens of the free States 
to aid them in this most nefarious and revolting 

ractice. Why, sir, the very idea that this is the 

uit of a “compromise,’’ is an insult to the under- 
standing and to the moral sense of the age; for it 
compromises principle and character—everything 
dear to humanity—at the command of impudence 
and arrogance—crushing the weak and innocent in 
disregard of their most solemn protestations and 
prayers! The compromises made by the framers 
of the Constitution, between the State and Fed- 
eral Governments, was a very different matter. ` A 
part of the delegates, in convention, were anxious 
that the Federal Government should be clothed 
with jurisdiction over the foreign slave trade, while 
a majority were unwilling to transfer this power 
from the States to the new Government; but the 
finally consented to do so, to take effect after 1808. 
Congress acted, without hesitation, upon the sub- 
ject immediately thereafter, by declaring its further 
continuance piracy. That, Mr. Chairman, did 
not look much like binding the General Govern- 
ment to sustain slavery. 

Slavery needs no law but that of brute force. 
Tt presupposes the abrogation or absence of all 
law. Mr. Calhoun always scouted the idea that 
slavery existed by virtue of State laws. There is 
a wide difference between clothing Government 
with power to restrain crime and conferring power 
requiring its commission, and that is precisely the 
difference between the compromises of 1789 and 
those of 1850. I know it is contended that power 
is delegated to the General Government to deliver 
up fugitives owing service or labor. This is de- 
nied by Mr. Webster, and by many other distin- 
guished lawyers and statesmen, who say that the 
clause in the Constitution touching this subject is 
only a treaty stipulation between the States. The 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Ranrovt,] in a very able speech on this floora 
few days since, sustained this view. But suppose 
we admit, for argument’s sake, that Congress has 
the power, under the clause by which apprentices 
and minors held to service have been returned, it 
does not follow that this power is to be exercised 
wholly regardless of the rights of humanity and 
the cause of justice. The war power in Congress 


is unlimited, yet who does not see the iniquity of |; 


declaring and maintaining war for the sole pur- | 
pose of conquest and military glory? We can 
readily see, too, how the power providing for | 
the surrender of fugitives from justice could be: 
abused. Suppose the State of Georgia, for the | 
maintenance of her “ peculiar institution,’ should 
deem it necessary to pass a law making it death 
for any person to enounce the Baltimore platforms, 
or, what is the same thing, the fugitive slave law, 
and an offender should escape into another State, 
would it be right to return such fugitive? I an- 
ewer, No. 
by those who believed in the * supremacy of 

od, the equality of man, and freedom of speech;” 
that laws were instituted to protect these rights, 
and that whenever they become destructive of such 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
them. Were the Federal Government to conspire 
or coéperate with a State in such tyranny, it would 
prove itself recreant to every rule of justice and 
to the great principles that called it into being. 
Mr. Lieber, of South Carolina, in his Political 


The Federal Government was formed || 


duty of obedience to unjust laws with great full- 
ness. Here is an extract: 


“ We must not forget that taws may be passed in regular 
and lawful form, and yet be clearly against the plainest 
rights of the citizens, although outwardly conformable to 
the fundamental Jaw. There is, however, a fundamental 
Jaw superior to any fundamental charter, that is, reason, 
tight, and nature; and that superior fandamentail law of 
all humanity requires, in cases of high conflict, first to be 
obeyed. An immoral law is no jaw, and my yielding to it 
or nois a mere question of expediency, just as I may or 
may not yield to the demands of a robber.’ 


The exercise of constitutional. power, then, 


active, or inactive, as the general good requires. | 
This exposition is fortified by the opinion of. 
Judge Thompson, of the United States court. In| 
the celebrated Prigg case, where the jurisdiction | 
of Congress was involved in the extradition of per- 
sons held to service or labor, escaping from one | 
State to another, he says: 

“ This legislation, I think, belongs more appropriately to | 
Congress than to the States, for the purpose of having the 


i 


nothing in the subject matter that renders State legislation 
unfit. Itis no objection to the rights of the States to pass i 
laws on the subject, but there is no power anywhere given | 
to cnmpel them to doit. Neither is there to compel Con- | 
gress to pasa any law on the subject. The legislation must 
be voluntary in both, and governed by a sense of duty.” | 
Mr. Chairman, I know it will be said that hu- | 
man laws, even in their greatest perfection, in | 
many instances, work injustice, and that it is im- 
possible for the General Government, in the ad- 
ministration of law, to provide for such contin- 
gencies—that the laws of Congress proceed upon 
general principles, and must be faithfully enforced. 
But I am speaking of laws upon the statute-bonks 
of some of the States, which stand out in as bold 
relief, and far more barbarous, than the stamp act 
of 1776—laws that deny a certain portion of their 
| population the benefits of common education, by 
making ita penal offense to impart instruction—laws 
that permit one class to trespass on the rights of 
another, even to senaualism and prostitution, and 
then order the visitation of the death penalty on 
the innocent victim, who, in the act of self-defense, 
dares to strike the offender! These are the laws 
that Congress is called to make operative on the | 
poor African, when he tries, through flight, to i 
place himself in a condition of civilization and im- 
provement! Sir,should not a Government, estab- 
lished to promote the general welfare, encourage | 


conspire with those who seek to stipprese them, | 
and to blot out God’s image from the soul? I am 
hold to say, Mr. Chairman, that Congress, in en- 
| forcing the fugitive slave law, under such circum- 
| stances, is indirectly violating the letter, as well 
as the spirit of the Constitution, which provides, 
that cruel and unjust punishments shall not be 
inflicted, to say nothing of the fifth article of the 
amendments, which declares, that “no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.” T repeat, that the 
law of Congress requiring its officers and the peo- 
ple to aid in reeapturing thore who have become 
free, as did our fathers, by their awn noble exer- 
tions, under the Heaven-anproved love of liberty, 
is contrary to justice and the law of God, ano 
OUGHT NOT TO BE opeYeD! T submit a few ex- 
tracts from the best writers on natural law, and 
the rights of men, in defense of this position. Mr. 
' Dane, a diatinguished jnrist of Massachusetts, who 
acted with Jefferson and Washington in adonting 


f 
i 
_ tory, indorses this principle. 
“‘Stanjtes against natural justice or equity, as where ` 
one makes a man. judge in his own cause, is void. ”— 
5 Dane's Abr. ch. 148, a7, 8 1. t 
He states this as a clear settled law, without 
exception or qualification. 
Mr. Dane in another place says: 
“ Natural law, the foundation of ethics, 
the Deity himself, renders all human 
to įit.”—6 Dane's Abr. ch. 187, £. 42. 
Again, Mr, Lieber says: 


H Ad turpia nemo obligatur. No one is bound to do 
` What is iniquitens. Mankind have uniformly agreed in ap- 


being dictated by 
laws invalid contrary 


vested in Congress is a matter of discretion—to be |' 


regulation uniform througheut the States; but there is | 


such noble aspirations of the mind, rather than ` 


the provian against slavery in the Northwest Terri- || 


sical necessity. When Chartes IX. or his mother issued 
orders to slaughter the Protestants in the proviners, as they 
had been murdered in Paris on the eve of St. Bartholomew, 
several governors and other officers—Sully mentions seven 
—declined obedience. Viscount Orthez, or Ortez, com- 
inandant at Bayonne, wrote back: ¢ Sire, I have found in 
€ Bayonne honest citizens and brave soldiers only, but not 
| fone executioner. Therefore, they and myself snpplicate 
t your Majesty to use our arms aud lives in possible (feasi- 
‘ble in the original) things.” He was right to call this de- 
manded murder an impossible, an unfeasible thing for an 
honest man. Iniquitous things (turpia) are as to obedi- 
ence as impossible (impossihilia) as physically impossible 
, things.’’— Political Ethics, Book 4, s. 17. 


The Mirror of Justice,is an ancient work of 
considerable note. In a preface by William 
Hughes, to a translation of this work, published 
; in 1642, he says: 


“ Sare I am that every law, custom, usage, privilege, 
| prescription, act of Parliament, or prerogative which doth 


|. exalt itself above or beyond the jaw of God, the law of 


Christ, or the law of nature, hath ever, by the worthy sages 
. of our laws, been declared to be voit.” 


In Noy’s Maxims, the work of a great lawyer, 
first published in 1641, which has passed through 
many editions, on the very first page we have the 
following: 

“Ifany general eustom were directly against the law of 
'| God, or if a statute were made directly contrary to the law 
|| of God, as for instance, if it were enacted that one should 
| not give alms to any object in ever 20 necessitous a condi- 

tion, such a custom or such an act would be void.” 


| E. P. Hurlbut, one of the judges of the supreme 
court of New York, in his Essays on Human 
Rights, published in 1845, says: 


| There is, then, a fundamental law, the law of man’s 
* mental constitution, to which the framework of Govern- 

ment and all human legistation mustconform. The citizen 

under Government has a right to look beyond the written 
, Constitution, to that higher, nobler, and diviner work, the 

constitution of man. Herein lies his protection against 
' tyranny ; and he is bound to seek it, Jest by rendering blind 
; fealty to Government, he may become a traitor to humanity ; 
for * resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.’ 

Written constitutions are often regarded with as pro- 
found reverence as if they were the oftapring of divine in- 
spiration. The people are tanght that they are sacred and 
inviolable, and are exhorted to bring all Jaws to their high 
test, and to note every departure from their principtes. This 
is well, if these constitutions are well; otherwise, not. So 
that the first exhortation should be to bring the written con- 
stitution to the test of the natural Jaws, to compare the con- 
stitution of government with the constitution of man, and 
see whether the former is founded upon the latter. The 
charter of man’s rights and liberties is stamped n his 
nature by the eovereign of the universe; and to this great 
charter man can never surrender the right of appeal, with- 
out being a traitor to himself, and to the Creator’s laws.” — 
Hurlbut’s Human Rights, pp 32, 33. 


Let me add the testimony of the Catholic de- 
| Nomination of Christians on the British Islands. 
Parliament, not long since, passed a law, forbid- 
|| ding the assumption of Episcopal titles by the 
i bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, and yet 
i this is the manner in which that law is treated by 
; the “Tablet,” the organ of the British Roman 
i Catholics, with the hearty concurrence of the 
whole Catholic body: 


‘As to this last act of this Imperial Legislature, we must 
break it, or be unfaithful to positive obligations of duty 
which have a higher origin than secular legislation. We 
must treat it as we do a Parliamentary divorce, as a nullity 
in law, and asin in morals. The truth ie this: we must 
break the law, and the Ministers know it.” * * * An act 
of Parliament is not necessarily just, and therefore not ne- 
cessarily binding. This is a truth which the Catholics 
of these kingdoms have testified to, ever since the reign of 
Elizaheth.”? * * * “Even asa question of worldly policy, 
; to say nothing of high principles and sacred obligations, 
| this law is to be broken. Itis the easiest, and shortest 
| road to victory, perhaps even to the conversion of England. 

A timid policy has done nothing but neutralize good works, 
| and pave the way for apostacy.*? 


Let me appeal again to South Carolina authority. 


i 


{ 


‘| In arguing a certain legal case, the counsel said: 


“ There are certain fixed and established rules, founded 
on the reason and fitness of things which were paramount 


:| to all statutes; and if laws are made against these princi- 


ples, they are null and void. For instance, statutes made 
| against common right and reason, are void.—8 Rep. 118. 
| The court recognizes the principle by saying, ‘It is 

t clear that statutes passed against the plain and obvious prin- 
j © ciples of common right and common reason are absolutely « 
‘null and void, as far as they are calculated to operate 
s against those principles.’ 

‘The court accordingly decided the case before it in dì- 

fect opposition to the letter of the statute in controversy. 


Ham v., McClavws, 1 Bay’s Rep. 93. 
‘In another case, in the same State, it was held that if 


plauding resistance to that which is iniquitous, because 
they have always either acknowledged or at least felt that 
man cannot inse his own moral value, his independent 
moral individuality; and that authority, even if suppused 
to rest upon some divine origin, may be and ought to be 
| either disobeyed or opposed, if it preverts its character and | 
| demands things agaist God’s laws, as expressed by reve- 


absurd consequences, or those manifestly against common 


i| reason, arise collaterally out of a statute, it is void pro 


tanto. 

‘In another case in South Carolina, an act of the Assem- 
bly passed in 1712, was, in 1792, held tn be void, because it 
took away the freehold of one man and gave it to anather. 
The court said it was against common right, as well as 


Ethics, discusses this question in regard to the 


. 


; latian, nature, feeling of humanity, morals, reason, or phy- 


against magna charta, to take away the freehold of one 
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man and vest it in another, and that, ton, to the prejudice of 
third persons, without any compensation or even a trial by 
the jury of the country; that the act was, therefore, ipso 
facto, void; that no length of time could give validity, be- 
ing originally founded on erroneous principles.— Bowman 
v. Middleton, 1 Bay, 252. ` 

But, Mr. Chairman, the citizens of South Car- 
olina have not only spoken theoretically on this 
subject, but have given in one case, as T am in- 
formed, a practical illustration of this sentiment. 
I was told a few days since, by a highly respecta- 
ble gentleman who resided several years in that 
State, that a negro in the city of Charleston a few 
years ago was sentenced to be hung for striking his 
master, The narrator, in speaking of the provo- 
cation, said: : 

s The master was discovered by the prisoner trespassing 
on the chastity of bis wife. ` Under the excitement of the 
moment the slave struck his master, for which he was sen- 
tenced to be hung! On the dag appointed forthe execution, 
the sheriff ascended the scaffold with the prisoner, placed 
the rope about his neck, but felt so much sympathy for 
the slave that he could not perform the duties of his office, 
and offered $1,000 to any person that would; but not one 
could be found. All were aware of the circumstances, and 
presumed that a colored man had nerves to feel on such an 
occasion as well as a white man. After a titne, the rope 
was taken from his neck, and he was permitted to escape 
from the State.” 

Thus we see the triumph of the “ higher law,” 
even in South Carolina, and another proof that man 
ig stamped with a divine principle by his Creator, 
that cannot be entirely effaced by barbarous legis- 
lation. Sir, this humane and righteous act of the 
citizens of Charleston is worthy of all praise, and 
how much more to the honor of human nature 
than the infamous conduct of the citizens of Bos- 
ton in kidnapping poor Simms—a crime which 
will leave an indelible stain upon the inhabitants 
of that city and upon the Republic in all coming 
time. How strangely it contrasts with the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and the conduct of the Boston 
Tea-Party! I do not wonder at the animadver- 
sons of the Rev. Theodore Parker on the shame- 
ful conduct of that city, whose “ pre edie had 
been conquered by its distinguished leader. Mr. 
Parker’s remarks are so appropriate and forcible 
that I cannot forbear reading some extracts. He 
says: 

“ Out of the iron house of bondage, a man guilty of no 
erime but love of liberty, fled to the le of Massachu- 
setts. He came to usa wanderer, and Boston took him into 
an unlawful jail; hungry, and she fed him with a felon’s 
meat; thirsty, and she gave the gall and vinegar of a slave 
4o drink ; naked, and she clothed him with chains; sick, 
and in prison, he cried for a helper, and Boston sent him a 
marshal and a commissioner; she set him among kidnap- 
pers, the most infamous of men, and they made him their 
slave. Poor, and in chains, the Government of the nation 
against him, he sent round to the churches his petition for 
their prayers; the churches of commerce, they gave him 
their curse; he asked of us the sacrament of freedom, in 
the name of our God; and in the name of their trinity, the 
trinity of money—Boston standing as godmother at the cere- 
mony—in the name of their gad they baptized him a slave. 
Said the New England church of commerce, ‘Thy name is 
slave. I baptize thee in the name of the gold eagie, and of 


the silver dollars, and the copper cent.’ ” 
x * * * * * 


1t Massachusetts took a man from the horns of her altar— || 


he had fled to her for protecsion—and voluntarily gave him 
up toa hondage without end; did it with her eyes wide 
open ; did it on purpose ; did it in violation of herown law; 
in consciousness of the sin; did it after ‘ faating and prayer.? 
Yet it was not the people of Massachusetts who did the 
deed ; it was only their Government. The officers and the 
people, thank God, are something a little different.” 
b * 


“The stamp act levied a tax on us in money, and Boston 
would not pay a cent, hauled down the flags, shut up the 
shops, tolled the church bells, hang ite authors in effigy, 


made the third officer of the Crown take oath not to keep | 


the law—cast his stamp shop into the sea. The slave act 
levied a tax in men, and Boston fired a hundred guns. and 
said: ‘ We are ready; we will catch slaves for the South. 
Tı is a dirty work, too dirty for any but northern hands, but 
it will bring us clean maney?” * * > 


& Boston told | 


her servants ‘by no means to join in any measure for conn- | 


tenancing and assisting in the execution of the stamp act." ”? 


This, Mr. Chairman, was the Boston of 1776, 
inspired with the patriotism and manly independ- 
ence of the Otises, the Adamses, and the Han- 
cocks. But the Boston of 1850 submits to the 
kidnapping of her citizens in southern cities, and 
even in her own; and so far dishonors herself as 
to join in the shameful work! Alas for our coun- 


try! for Boston is not the only city in the United 
States that upholds piracy under the act of 1850. © 
: with distributed! 


New York, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg have 


all joined the oppressor in trampling God’s poor `: 


under their feet. 
The passage of the fugitive slave bill was a sad 
event to thousands of colored people and their 


‘darkness and wasteth at noon-day. 


| none of its odious character when it became again incarnate 
With slave act commisaioners to execute || 
: the bill, with such ‘ruling’ as we have known on the slave | 
: act bench, and such swearing by ‘ witnesses on the slave- 


! have a keen instinct of their danger; the dark browed 
| mothers of Boston, they wept like Rachel mourning for her 


i| to go still further, and enforce the fugitive slave 


i the first inquiry by stating, that it is African sla- 


| the former always controlling the latter, for its 


| he feels it his duty to aid in the execution of all 


f 
j 


| 


friends throughout the free States. It wasto them 
more terrible than the ‘disease that walketh in 
” But hear 
Mr. Parker again: 


£ The word ‘commissioner’ has had a traditional hatred 
ever since our visitation by Sir Edmund Andros; it tost 


in a kidnapper. 


stand, any man’s freedom 1s at the mercy of the kidnapper 
and his commissioned attorney. The onecan manufacture 
‘evidence’ or ‘ enlarge’ it, the other manufacture ‘law;’ 
and with such an administration, and such creatures to 
serve its wish, what colored man was safe? Men in peril 


first born, refusing to be comforted. There was no comfort 
for them, save in flight; that must not be in the winter, but 
into the winter of Canada, which is to the African what | 
wr yude climate is to the goldfinch and to the canary 
Yet, sir, in view of all this, we find ourselves 
surrounded with leading public men who profess 
to be lovers of justice idore, more clamorous | 
for power and the spoils of office, than for the 
maintenance of principle and the integrity of the 
Union. Their programme is already before the 
people, indicating a determination to break dawn 
the great bulwarks of religious and civil liberty— 
the ost of ‘trial by jury and the freedom of 
speéch. ; : 3 
P Mr. Chairman, this threatened subversion of our 
constitutional liberties naturally forces upon our 
consideration: two ‘important questions: First, 
what has brought our country to this disgraceful 
condition? Second, what are the proper instru- 
mentalities to be used for its overthrow? [answer 


very at the South, and party slavery at the North— 


own maintenance and benefit. And in passing 
let me remark that, of these two kinds of slavery, 
I consider the slavery of party, by reason of its 
voluntariness, infinitely more base and self-degrad- 
ing than African slavery. It blunts the conscience; | 
it paralyzes all the heavenly aspirations of the soul; 
it destroys individuality, and every lofty attribute 

of the heart and mind. Such a slave knows no | 
higher loyalty than obedience to the decrees of his : 
s party.” He is bound at all times to give his | 
undivided support to the ‘ regularly-nominated ; 
candidate,” without regard to character or fitness; 


laws found on the statute-book, no matter how 
barbarous in principle, or cruel in their operation. | 
Should the officers of the Government demand his 
services to aid in the murder of innocent children, 
as did Pharoah and Herod, his duty binds him to 
render such aid. Nay, more: Should he be re- 
quired to bow down and worship an image, such 
as Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plains of Dura, or 


law, he readily obeys, asking of himself, as did 
the ancient hunker Jew, ‘‘ Why are laws made, 
if not to be observed?” Such is party slavery, 


' and such the drudgery of those who are bound by | 


caucuses and conventions of dishonest, heartless | 


politicians. This bondage to party is directly at | ; e ] 
, Tecates free discussion, both in and out of Con- 


war with Christianity, and tends to the overthrow 
of the great principles of republican government. | 
In short, it is gross infidelity and atheism, and the 


| source of all the ridicule we hear, in and out of 


Congress, of the * higher law,” which is but an- 
other name for the “ taw of God! But to return 
to the questions just propounded. [ have answered 
the first inquiry, 


b 
this disgrace and depratlation is African and party : 


Rawrovt,} who was elected a delegate to that Con- 
vention, but suspected by it of not being true to 
despotism, was asked if he would support the 
platform. He replied that he should do his own 
thinking. This was enough—nothing less than 
an open war on their platform. The committee 
on credentials, so called, immediately reported 
against him, and he was thrust out of the syna- 
gogue of hunkerism. It seems, Mr. Chairman, 
that the ‘* good time coming,” so long prayed for 


| by slave-traders and slavery propagandists, when 


the two great hunker parties should see eye to 
eye, has arrived. They have constructed plat- 
forms almost identical in character and aims. 
The prominent feature in both these creeds is the 
s divine right’’—mnegro catching, and the suppres- 
sion of all discussion, both in and out of Congress, 


| calculated to render that employment disreputable, 


The hunker Democrats have nominated Franklin 
Pierce, of New Hampshire, as a suitable man to 
carry out their principles. Hear what the New 
York Tribune says of him: 


t The Union does not contain a bitterer or a more pro- 
scriptive proslavery hunker than Franklin Pierce. For 


i years he has been foremost in stifling every aspiration for 


|] 


freedom among the Democracy of New Hampshire. He 
insisted that John P. Hale should be ostracised and 
crushed because he refused to vote for the annexation of 
Texas, without a stipulation that some part of its immense 
unsettled territory should be secured for free soil. The Post 
bas still more recently seen this same Frank Pierce deprive 
John Atwood of his nomination for Governor, and drive 
him out of the party for nothing else than expressing his 
repugnance to the fugitive slave law. In all New England 
slavery and slave catching have had no more unscrupulous, 
thick-and-thin servitor than this same Frank Pierce.” 


Says the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. Gentry,] ** Honor to General Pierce, if the 
ribune truly states his position, as I believe it 
does.” Thus we see a leading member of the 
Whig party indorsing Frank Pierce, because he 
is against freedom among the Democracy of New 
Hampshire, and in favor of the fugitive slave law 
—a law which Mr. Arpierton, of Maine, says is 
the result of a great Democratic principle! We 
have now presented to us two “great parties,” 
standing on the same platform, embracing ‘‘fund- 
amental principles,” which are considered the very 
perfection of all human and divine legislation— 
nothing less than a *‘ finality!” Now, sir, inas- 
much as, in their opinion, this law has become 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, which 
changeth not, I have thought proper, for the ben- 
efit of the great mass of the people, and for those 
who may hereafter become converts to this new 
system of political ethics, to put these “ finality” 
measures into a more definite form, or creed, as 
they apply to the existing state of things. It may 
read thus: 
I believe in the great Democratic principle of 
supporting the regular nominee, right or wrong, 
providing always he is in favor of the fugitive 


| slave law and the compromise measures. 


I believe that slavery is a cardinal principte in 
civil government, ordained of God, conservative 
in character, and the chief corner-stone of De- 
mocracy ! 

I believe in the Baltimore platform, which dep- 


gress, on the subject of universal we 
I believe in the Constitution of the United 


' States, as interpreted by slaveholders, and repu- 


asserting that the cause of all `: 


slavery. In proof of this, allow me to call your : 


attention to the conduct of the late hunker Demo- 
cratic Convention at Baltimore. Such confidence 


| had the leaders of that convention in the servility 
_ of its members, that a committee was appointed 
' to draft a platform which should govern the party | 


at the ensuing election, and a large number of 
copies were ordered to be printed before it was 
submitted to the action of the Gonvention. Nor 
were they disappointed; for in due time, as a mat- 
ter of course, and of mere form, the Convention 
passed upon it, and the printed copies were forth- 
That wae a time-saving pro- i 
cess, I doubt not, Mr. Chairman; but surely little | 


olicy.”” 
A distinguished member of th 


diate any ‘higher law” as fanatical, because at 
war with Christianity, and the perpetuity of the 
Union. 

I believe that man was made for the Constitu- 
tion, and not the Constitution for man. 

l believe that the highest felicity to be attained in 
life, consists in the honors and emolumentsof office, 
and that, in acquiring them, the end sanctifies the 
means. 

I believe in the doctrine of non-intervention, 
except in the United States; that is, should any 
of the people of the slave States attempt to be- 
come free, that it would be the duty of the Federal 
Government to interfere with force of arms against 


: such a traitorous attempt! 


l: else can be said in extenuation of this “‘ go-it-blind || 


| p 


I believe in the “ compromise measures ” as a 

“ finality,” and that the fugitive slove law should 
be considered a part of the Constitution; that it is 
humane and kind, because it seeks to elevate 
the colored race; and that every person sives new 
f of his fidelity to the “Union” when he 


is House, (Mr. li refuses a cup of water or a crust of bread to any 
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poor, panting fugitive who has had the audacity 
to run away with himself! 

I believe that the General Government performs 
a high and patriotic duty in recapturing and re- 
turning to bondage every person who arrogates to 
himself the right of freedom without the consent 
of his master. 

I believe that slavery is right, per se—that it ex- 
ists independent of law—hence the imprisonment 
of runaway slaves on charges of ‘ theft,” in order 
to get possession of their persons, is neither in 
derogation of law nor equity, but in perfect keep- 
ing with the spirit of slavery. 

[ believe that the repugnance felt at the falsely- 
styled ‘‘ bribery clause ” in the fugitive slave act, 
and the strong opposition shown by the fanatics 
of Massachusetts to South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana making slaves of her citizens, as also the 
weeping and wailing of the wives of fugitive slaves, 
when they see fettersand handcuffs riveted on the 
limbs of their husbands, and know that they are 
separated from them forever, are merely the results 
of a “sickly sympathy,” unworthy the consider- 
ation of true republicans! 

I believe that slavetraders and slaveholders have 
a property right in their slaves, which ‘ two hun- 
dred years of legislation have sanctified,’’ and that 
the laws of many of the States, making it a penal 
‘offense to impart instruction to a slave, are com- 
patible with, and essentially necessary to, the pres- 
ervation of that right. 

I believe that the laws forbidding any colored 
person to testify against a white man, for-injuries 
committed on one of his own race, are in keeping 
with slavery; and that the death penalty enforced 
upon persons of color for striking a white man, 
even though it be in defense of life or personal 
chastity,and their own so-called “ natural rights,” 
is a wise and salutary law, and necessary to the 
perpetuation of the ‘ peculiar institution.” 

T believe that the words in the Constitution, “ to 
establish justice, and promote the general wel- 
fare,” mean the maintenance of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, the coastwise slave-trade, 
the catching and returning of negroes to slave 
dealers and slave-owners. 

I believe that the great mission of this Republic 
is, to teach other nations by example; and that the 
law in the District of Columbia, authorizing the im- 
prisonment and sale for jail fees, of every colored 


—— 


let me quote some of their own words. General 
Pierce says, “he has consistently accepted the 
‘nomination upon the platform adopted by the 
t Convention, not because this was expected of 
‘him as a candidate, but because the principles it 
|| {embraces command the approbation of his judg- 
|| “ment, and, with them, he can safely, as well as 
' Struly, say, there has been no word or action of 
i Chis life in conflict.” Mr. King said, in discus- | 
sing the slavery question, that the Legislatures of | 
the newly-acquired Territories had’ no power to 
ass any law to destroy slavery, but, on the other 
fend, they were bound to pass laws for its pro- ' 
i tection. General Scott says he accepts the nom- 
ination with the platform of the Convention. 
! Sir, I am dwelling too long on these broad and 
i patriotic principles of the hunker Democrats. I will ; 
| now say a word or two about the policy of the 
|; hunker Whigs, who are waiting so impatiently . 
:| for my testimony, to show their fidelity to the | 
slave power. I was forcibly struck with one idea | 


1 
i 
1 
il 
' 


wards other countries, now struggling for free- 
dom, which declares that we ‘‘ are not to impose 
upon other countries our opinions by artifice or 
force, but to teach by example.” Now, sir, we 
all agree in the propriety of teaching by example, 
‘| though we may differ widely as to the character 
of the lessons we are to teach. 
taught by example. Gibbs, the pirate, taught b 
example. Wero taught by example. England, 


James the Second, and in her subsequent conduct 
towards the American colonies, taught by exam- 


the patriotic hearts of Ireland. Russia taught by 


erties of Hungary. She is now teaching by exam- 
ple in seeking to subdue the German States. Yes, 
sir, this is teaching by example; but an example 
that carries with it devastation and ruin at home 
and abroad. It is an example of scaffolds and 
prisons—-an example that crushes female inno- 
cence, sacrifices noble and patriotic hearts, and 
enslaves the people! Are these the lessons we are 
' to repeat in teaching foreign countries by the force 
‘ of “ example?” While all Europe is striving to 
i throw off the yoke of despotism, are we, the peo- | 
| ple, to suppress free discussion or ‘‘ agitation,” in 
i; order to teach by “ example?’ Shall our vast 


The Algerines ' 


ple. She is now teaching by example, in crushing | 


example, in her intervention policy against the lib- ! 


in the Whig platform, in relation to our duty to- |, 


in her doctrine of ‘‘ constructive treason,” under |' 


son,” that can be found in theannals of the world. 
It appears that the King, at this time, embraced 
similar views of personal liberty to those repre- 
sented in the Whig platform—sentiments that he 
wished to maintain as a “ finality.” He, aided by 
other branches of the Government, had made this 
‘* compromise” for the ‘‘ preservation ” of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and ‘‘ deprecated” further “‘ agitation” 
of the subject. It was for “ agitation” and dis- 
turbance of that “final settlement” that so many 


| generous and patriotic citizens of England were 


executed. Alice Leslie, knownas the Lady Alice, 
was the first victim that suffered for indirectly 
encouraging a disturbance of the “ finality meas- 
ures.” Her life was taken for the hospitable 
entertainment of one who advocated liberal views in 
relation to government and the rights of the peo- 
ple. I quote from Macaulay’s History: 


“The jury, at first, were inclined to acquit the prisoner, 
but the Government had determined she should be sacri- 
ficed, and an influence was exerted on the jury to return a 
verdict of guilty. On the following morning sentence was 
pronounced. Jeffreys gave directions that Alice Leslie 
should be burned alive that very afternoon.??> * * * 

<“ A few other cases deserve special attention. Abraham 
Holmes, a retired officer of the Parliamentary Army, and 
one of those zealots who would own no king but King 
Jesus, had been taken at Sedgmoor. His arm had been 
frightfully mangled and shattered in the battle; and, as no 


; Surgeon was at hand, the stout old soldier amputated it 


t 


person who cannot prove himself free, and who is | country be converted into slave territory, and | 


not claimed by a slaveholder, affords a powerful 
lesson of instruction to foreigners and foreign min- 
isters; that it serves to give character and stability 
to our ‘‘ cherished institution” at home, and shame 
despotism abroad. 

I believe that morality should have no influence 
over us in the discharge of our political duties, for 
the obvious reason that it would lead to a union 
of Church and State. 

I believe that the protection of commerce by the 
General Government, in the improvement of har- 
bors and rivers, serves to disturb the ‘ equilibrium 
of the States,” by too rapidly building up the free 
Northwest, and weakens the Union, and therefore 
ought not to receive the countenance of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe that despotism and freedom are antag- | 
onistical to each other—that either one or the other | 
must rule; and as the former is national and the : 
latter sectional, that slavery should always hold | 
the reins of Government. 

_ I believe it to be the duty of the people, in choos- 
ing. their Chief Magistrate, to elect a President 
that will appoint pro-slavery judges and governors 
to preside over the Territories, who shall annul 
the “sickly” anti-slavery laws left in full opera- 
tion over this vast country by the barbarous 
icans, that a pro | 
States which shall 

repudiating the vulgar notion of liberty and equal- | 
ity as sectional and fanatical. 

Lastly, I believe that the success of Pierce and 
King, or Scott and Graham, will be the success of 
slavery and of the ‘compromise measures.” 

I have thua, Mr. Chairman, endeavored to give 
a plain view, according to m 
the principles of the Baltimore platforms, and of 
the policy they seek to enforce. IfI haveerred in | 
drawing the picture, I beg to be corrected by the 
“ knowing ones” among the chief priests of Dem- | 


er foundation may be laid for | 
be truly national in character, ; 


t 
1 
I 


y understanding of 


ex- | 


| twenty-five millions of people be made slave hunt- 
ers, with the same benevolent view? 


| United States, I will confess I have read history, 
, and studied human nature to little purpose! But 
| it cannot be. 
and reckless spirit of party slavery is now cher- 
ished, is a 

too, at no distant period. 

Mr. Chairman, I have alluded to the abuse of 
political power by James the Second. Permit me 
to run the parallel between the policy of the English 
Government immediately preceding the revolu- 
tion of 1688 and that of the present Administra- 
tion of the United States. It will be remembered | 
that the liberties of the English people were guar- 
antied by a written constitution similar to our own. 
The King, to remove this serious obstacle to the 
restoration of absolutism, had recourse to the doc- 


esage of its own dissolution, and that, į 


trine of ‘* passive obedience,” and thesubserviency | 
of ajudiciary that sympathized with him in the 


great object of his ambition. | 
This is precisely thecourse pursued here. James | 


|| tution of England. Our Government has selected | 
|: a majority of the Supreme Court from that class - 


States. 


: T The King, by a perverted : 
; construction of the British Constitution, through | 
the notorious Jeffreys, and by the popular senti- | 


himself clothed with absolute power; and from | 
this period in English history date some of the 
most bloody cruelties and judicial murders, perpe- 


| 


ocracy around me. In justice to the candidates, 


trated under the doctrine of ‘‘ constructive trea- 


The great extent to which the blind , 


| appointed Jeffries to construe the laws and consti- |} 


i| _ Now, sir, let us look a moment at the applica- |. 
' tion of these principles as they were administered | 
i In England, and as they are attempted to be en- ` 
|, forced in this coun 


ment of passive obedience among the people, found :| 


Sir, if this prove to he the settled policy of the l 


who have received their education under the influ- j; 
ence of southern institutions and habits, to con- ‘| 
strue the Constitution and laws of the United |: 


Í 
i 
{ 
i 


himself. He was carried upto London and examined by 
the King in Council, but would make no submission. ‘I 
am anaged man,’ he said, ‘and what remains to me of 
life is not worth a falsehood or a baseness. I have always 
been a republican, and am so still? He was sent hack to 
the west and hanged. A woman, for some idle words such 
-as had been uttered by half the women in the districts, was 
condemned to be whipped through all the market towns in 
the county of Dorset. A still more frightful sentence was 
passed on a lad named Tutchen, who was tried for sedi- 
tious words. The sentence was thatthe boy should be im- 
prisoned seven years, and, during that period, be flogged 
through every market town in Dorsetshire every year. ‘The 
women in the galleries burst into tears. The clerk of the 
arraigns stood up in great disorder. ‘My Lord,’ said he, 
‘the prisoner is very young. There are many market towns 
in our county. The sentence amounts to whipping once a 
fortnight for seven years.?  Tutchen, in his despair, peti- 
tioned, and probably with sincerity, that he might be 
hanged.” 


Another painful case of this constructive treason 
was the execution of Elizabeth Gaunt, for harbor- 
ing one Burton, who was hostile to the Govern- 
ment. This Burton was then opposed to the 
King’s ‘* compromise measures,” but afterward 


: changed his politics, went over to the Government, 


or Hunker party, and informed against Elizabeth 
Gaunt. She was tried and sentenced to be burned 
at the stake for this very act of friendship toward 
her accuser when his life was in great peril. 

& The cruel and vindictive decree was soon after carried 
into effect at Tyburn. 

& She left a paper, written, indeed, in no graceful style, 
yet such as was read by many thousands with compassion 
and horror. ‘My fault,’ she said, ‘ was one which a prince 
might well have forgiven. I did but relieve a poor family, 
and lo! I must die for it.» She complained of the insolence 
of the judges, of the ferocity of the jailor, and of the tyran- 
ny of him, the great one of all, to whose pleasure she, and 
so many other victims, had been sacrified. In as far as 
they injured herself, she forgave them; but, in that they 
were implacable enemies of that good cause which would 
yt revive and flourish, she left them tothe judgment of the 

ing of Kings. To the last she preserved a tranquil cour- 
age, which reminded the spectators of the most heroic deaths 
of which they had read in Fox.” + * * id 

‘¢ When she calmly disposed of the straw about her in 
such a manner as to shorten her suffenngs, all the bystand- 
ers burst into tears.” 


Mr. Chairman, I ought to mention that many 
of the clergy of that day openly and boldly de- 
nounced the cruelties of the Government, some of 
whom escaped the King’s vengeance; among them 
was the Reverend Samuel Wesley, father of John 
Wesley, who has given slavery the most truthful 
and appropriate epithet it has ever received, viz: 
“ The sum of all villainy.” Mr. Wesley had been 
commanded to preach obedience to the compro- 
mises and usurpations of the King. He preached, 
but spoke from this text: ‘‘ Be it known unto thee, 
O! King, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set 
u 32 
"Sir, doctrines which led to such atrocities as 
these are now sought to be established among us! 
Take the Christiana case. It convicts eur Gov- 
ernment of attempting to go further in this infer- 
nal ‘* constructive treason,” in some respects, than 
did the bloody Jeffreys himself; for Jeffreys never 
sought to establish treason against persons not 
entitled to the protection of the Government, while 
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The Fugitive Slave Law, &c.—Mr. Durkee. 
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in the Christiana case some of the persons charged | process upon the two old parties, one thing is cer- 
with treason were known to have been declared || tain: the friends of freedom havegained something; 
outlaws by the fugitive slave law. Weall know | 


that this infamous law strips many of the citizens 
of the free States of every political right, and au- 
thorizes kidn appers to seize them by force, and 


even aids in the crime by furnishing men and ' 


money; and offers a standing bribe of five dollars 
to every man who is mean enough to act as ‘‘ com- 
missioner” in this solemn mockery of judicial pro- 
ceedings, to ascertain whe,her an innocent man 
hasarightto himself! The citizens of Christiana, 
for acting out their noblest instincts in self-defense 
against a violentand personal attack, were charged 
by our Government with “ treason.” What an 
insult to the American people! What a disgrace 
to human nature! An 
liberty, do we? Is it ‘* promoting the general 
welfare” to declare, by a law of. Congress, a part 
of our population outlaws, without any disloyalty 
on their part, and then to charge them with treason 
for defending themselves against an attack of 
marauders and barbarians ? Thank God our courts 
have not quite come yet to the support of such an 


this we call constitutional . 


infamous doctrine as that of ‘‘ constructive trea- | 


Had the Government succeeded in this 


son!” 


conspiracy against the liberties of the people, and | 
‘i the ballot-box. 


undertaken to enforce the penalty for treason, 
Mr. Fillmore and all his coadjutors would not 
only have discovered the striking parallel in their 
conduct to that of James II., but would have ex- 
erienced alike disastrous fate. They would have 
n permitted to remain in this country only as 
inmates of a penitentiary or a State prison. No, 
sir, this principle of ‘* constructive treason” can 
never be permitted to take root in these United 
States! The Whig leaders have made rapid strides 
in this age of progress—have risen far above the 
sectional views of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Hamilton, who were for “ localizing, eircumscri- 
bing, and discouraging slavery.” 

The Whig party was told by its leaders, at the 
Baltimore Convention, that, if they would do what 
had never before been required of them, viz: in- 
dorse the kidnapping law, and pledge themselves 
to discountenance freedom of speech, they should 
not ‘surely die,” but liveforever; that they would 
become a t and successful party; that, in this 
process, the party would become nationalized; 
comprehensive in its views; practical in its move- 
ments; brilliant in its career! It remains to be 
seen whether this be true or false prophecy. But, 
if we are to judge from isolated cases that have 
come under our observation, it would seem that 
this process of nationalization, is, after all, a haz- 
ardous experiment. Mr. Cass was ‘ national- 


ized” by the Nicholson letter in 1848. We know : 


the result! McGaughey, Walden, and Elliot, 
Representatives of the free States, were ‘ nation- 
alized” two 
slavelaw. W here were they at the subsequent elec- 
tions in their several districts? The late candi- 
dates for the Presidency were ‘‘nationalized”’ when 
each promised in advance, if elected Chief Magis- 
trate, to defeat the will of the people, in a given 
case, by the veto power. 
President, too, was ‘* nationalized” in signing the 
kidnapping law, and making it operative by call- 
ing out the Army and Navy. His name was 
placed before one of the late conventions. Sir, 
you know the result. And what shall we say of 
the great expounder of the Constitution? He was 
nationalized on the 1st March, 1850, in the Senate 
of the United States, by ridiculing the Wilmot 
proviso, and has become still more distinguished 
since, by attempts to ‘‘ conquer the prejudices’”’ 
of Massachusetts, and establish the doctrine of 
constructive treason. Aptly may he repeat, 


now, his famous questions: ‘‘ Wheream [?’’ and | 


“ Where am I going?’’ The unrivaled Senator, 
and accomplished Secretary of State, after sacri- 
ficing all to please his southern friends, received not 
asingle vote from them, in return, when his name 
was presented for their suffrage! Alas! these 
men, in the language of the distinguished member 
from Ohio, (Mr. Gippines,] “all died of eating 
southern dirt!”? Sir, history is full of such in- 
structive lessons. They are read in the fate of 


Charles I.; in the melancholy career of Bacon, ` 


Woolsey, and a host of others. 
Mr, Chairman, whatever may be the immediate 


ears ago, in voting for the fugitive || 


‘Where are they? The : 


nay, a vast deal, in that they have driven the 
; leaders of party slavery to avow, openly and 
' boldly, what the third party has charged upon 
; them for years, but which has always, till now, 
been denied, viz : that they love offices and honors 
more than the great principles of right and hu- 
manity. This is a glorious victory. We see, 
now, more distinctly the great national ulcer which 
is gnawing at the very vitals of the Republic! Sir, 
as soon as the great body of the American people, 
who are neither expecting nor wishing office, 
shall understand the real object in constructing 
such infamous platforms, they will beswept away, 


| 
| 


Mr. Chairman, it is true there is a faint show 
kept up of two political parties, under the names 
of Whig and Democrat; but it is all hypocrisy, 
designed to deceive the people, and no member of 
this House pretends to deny it. Every politicay 
man throughout the country, who has observed 
the course pursued by Whigs and Democrats for 
the last two years, knows that the affinity in sen- 
timent and feeling is infinitely stronger between 
these so-called parties than between the sections of 


« which each iscomposed. The two creeds recently 
| constructed at Baltimore are so nearly identical as 


with all who stand ‘upon them, like thespider’s web . 


before the morning blast. 

Mr. Chairmain, having explained, briefly, the 
sources and character of despotism, as it exists in 
these United States, I proceed to show what are 


the proper instrumentalities for its overthrow; ` 
and, in doing so, I need only point to the means : 


. now in successful operation for the attainment of 
| this most desirable end. They are simple and 

easy—practical and certain in their results. They 
: consist in persuasion and argument, and in a 
proper expression of correct sentiments through 
They require us, when we pray 
; for just rulers, to be earnest and sincere, and see 


that our votes correspond with our prayers; to |. 


to leave no doubton this point. Indeed, their sim- 
ilarity has spontaneously drawn from the people 
the title of ** Siamese platforms.” The only issue 
in the canvass for Scott and Pierce, is their own 
comparative personal popularity. It is evident, 
then, that so far as political principles make par- 
ties, (and I know of no other element that will 
sustain a political party long,) there are now, 
ractically, but two parties in the country. The 
higs and Democrats being united on all the 
great questions now absorbing public attention, 
form the party of retrogression; the friends of 


. freedom form the other, which may emphatically 


li 
gi 


li 


vote for such men, and such only, as represent .' 


our principles, and possess the integrity and firm- 
ness to maintain them, at all times, and under all 
circumstances; men who reject the stale and false 
argument that we are to indorse one great politi- 
cal wrong to destroy another, men who do not 
expect to improve the condition of society through 
unprincipled majorities and stratagem in legisla- 
tion, but by a practical illustration, in themselves, 
of a genuine Democracy, marching steadily for- 
ward to victory—a victory that will relieve the 
child of misfortune, and let the oppressed go free. 
Such are the means, and such the motives, of those 
who are ardently devoted to this great work of 
separating the Federal Government from the vol- 
untary political slavery of the North, and the 


involuntary personal slavery of the South. A his- ` P 


tory of the many and severe conflicts, during the 
last few years, between the advocates of freedom 


be styled the Party of Progress. 

Sir, in the history of American independence, 
we discover four important epochs, each marked 
by high political excitement on great public ques- 
tions. 

The first was the conflict between the Colonies 
and the mother country; the second, on the alien 


and sedition laws; the third concerning the rights 


and the friends of oppression, would be interesting . 


and instructive, but 

it now. Let it suffice to say that the little band of 
! Free Soilers, during the organization of the Thirty- 
first Congress, by their integrit 
drove the two old parties into an alliance with each 
other, for self-preservation, under the leadership 


of Henry Clay and Howell Cobb. There they : 


have remained ever since, and now stand as a 


body-guard to slavery, on the same platform—the | 


watch-tower of the ‘peculiar institution.” And, 


as remarkable as it may seem, the Democrats feel 
| proud of their position, if we may judge from the 
semarks of Mr. Senator CLEMENS, a few days 
since, in his eulogy on Mr. Clay, of whom he 
raid: 
« He lived long enough to see the accomplishment of this 
; last great work of his life.” * * * ‘Both of the great par- 
ties of the country have agreed to stand upon the platform 
which he erected, and both have solemnly pledged them- 
: selves to maintain, unimpaired, the work of his hands.” 
Sir, I knew not how these remarks impressed 
others, but to me it p i that the hunker 
parties were held up to t 


i for more than twenty years, overcome and placed 
i on a miserable * finality’’ creed, formed and fash- 
| ioned by this same leader himself! Alas! how 
have the mighty fallen! A party which had 
driven back the British lion—a party that had 
spoken eloquently in behalf of Greece, and ably 
defended the independence of the South American 


infamy! 
‘ator, I could not help picturing to myself the 
' ridiculous spectacle presented by this great party, 
: standing on the compromise measures, with its 
| lipelockel, and the key in the slaveholders pocket! 
S 


result of this stigmatizing as well as nationalizing ii ible and degrading! 


and firmness, . 


e world as occupying an | 
extremely humiliating position—the Democratic | 

arty especially. Behold an organization, which ' 
kas een opposing the great deceased Whig leader | 


ame on the party whose policy has led to such ` 
i a fate! Shame on the parties, and on the men, ` 
i who have become slaves to a policy so contempt- | 


have not time to enter upon ' 


: written b 


of American seamen; the fourth, in regard to the 
National Bank. In all these great struggles for 
political ascendancy, there was on one side a con- 
servative, retrogressive party, and on the other 
a Democratic progressive party. The party of 
freedom, in every contest, was triumphant. It 
will be so inthe present struggle marking the fifth 
epoch. To be sure, the bunkers talk about *‘ re- 
form.” So did George III.; so did the enemies of 
progress when they undertook to put down free- 
dom of speech under the sedition laws; so did the 
bankites, when the officers refused to permit an 
examination of their books. There were no means 
roposed for the relief of the poor and oppressed 
then; neither is there now; but, on the contrary, 
every member of the fraternity is forbidden, un- 
der painsand penalties, to plead their cause, ‘* both 
in and oat of Congress,” in the social circle, and 
through the press. Oh, most pitiable humilia- 
tion! It has left them not so much as the cer- 
tainty of a mess of pottage in exchange for their 


' birthright! 


The Progressive Party, Mr. Chairman, demands 
peraonal liberty for all the people wherever the 
General Government has jurisdiction; freedom of 
the public lands to actual settlers; the homestead 
exemption; the election of President, United States 
Senators, and Postmasters, directly by the people; 
the reduction and reorganization. of the Army and 
Navy; the protection of commerce in the im- 
provement of harbors and rivers; cheap postage, 
and freedom of speech and of the press on all 
subjects, not excepting the immaculate Baltimore 
platforms, or even the Constitution itself. Let the 
people judge which class of measures tend most 
to advance civilization, protect the liberties of the 
people, and perpetuate republican institutions. 

Sir, I have before me an address on this subject, 
an able Democratic editor of Wiscon- 
sin, (the Hon. C. L. Sholes,) from which I will 
read merely a paragraph: 

& But this whole question of slavery has to me a deeper 
significance than appears on its face. It is but a part of the 
great strife which is now agitating the world, between 
wealth and idleness on one hand, and honest labor in all its 
conditions, on the other. Slaves are held because they 
labor, and enable the master thereby to riot in idleness. It 


is not the individual who is enslaved, but it is Zabor that is 
bound and cast at the feet of idleness. ‘Ihe slave-hunter 


; does not scour the country to find his human chattel, sim- 


} 


ply because he wants the man, but because he wants the 


| States, humbled and brought low by its own | labor the man represents. When, then, we are called upon 


When [ heard this allusion of the Sen- . 


to aid in slavery extension, we are called upon to putlabor 


: in chains and under the lash in a new extent of country ; 


and when we ure called upon to chase and chain a slave, 
it is to run down and tie up so much labor as dwells in hia 
muscles and sinews. It may do for wealth, and idleness, 
and aristocracy, to do these things, but every man whose 
standing and interest depends on honest Jabor, when he 
acquiesces in or permits these things, is binding the chains 
upon his own limbs—is degrading his own calling, and 
lowering his own standing. If the slavery principle finally 
triumphs in our Government, then idleness has got the up- 
perhand of industry, and think you its effects will never be 
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Folt north of Mason and Dixon’s line? It iano longer the 
Meck man wha ia dave to the white, but it is labor that is 
enslaved to idleness, and the slave will be the laborer 
whatever-his colar, and the master the idler, whatever his 
color. The strife is, whether our Government shall be the 
Government of the laboring masses, or the Government of 


the few idiers, and the triumph of stavery is of necessity | 


the triumph of idleness against industry.”’ 


burning lava more destructive to tyrants and des- 
pots than was that which buried the cities of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum. . 

I rejoice to aee the true friends of freedom in 
this country waking up to the universality of this 
great struggle for constitutional liberty. Kossuth, 
the patriot and statesman, the great apostle of 
freedom, has done much to awaken the sympa- 
thies and energies of all true republicans on both 
sides of the Atlantic. This great chord of sym- 

thy must hereafter be kept alive and cherished, ` 
br advocating, in Europeand America, a justand | 
i 


mental affairs. Kossuth has uttered many truths 
on this subject, which will sink deep into the 
American heart. Meanwhile, we are having 
practical illustrations of the overbearing and cen- 
tralizing power at home, which is opening the eyes | 
of the people to the real danger that surrounds us. 
If the laws of nations are to be made operative any- 
where, they certainly should be enforced in main- 
taining the rights of individual States through- 
out the civilized world. While the advocates of | 


ral domestic. and foreign policy in govern- || 


|| anties to us the legitimate and only éfficient means 


1i formidable to tyrants only. 
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great speech delivered by the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett.) In that 
speech, he dwells at some length on the imminent 
danger to southern institutions from ap ointing 
judges and marshals to preside over the Territo- 
ries who are not reliable in construing and en- 
forcing the law of slavery. The enthusiastic man- 
ner in which Mr. Rhett and his party support ' 
Pierce and King shows their entire confidence in ` 
the ticket in regard to this point. Let no man then ' 
fold his arms with the delusive argument that this | 
question of slavery in the Territories is settled. 
Mr. Chairman, I have spoken frankly and freely 
of the political condition of the country. I have 
animadverted upon the profligacy of party, and i 
party machinery, and of the reereancy of its lead- | 
ers who assume to direct the Government. But, 
let meassure you, it is from no other motive than `i 
to express my own views, and the views of those 
who sent mehere, on the great question before us, ` 
and what I conceive to be our duties and respon- | 
sibilities at the present crisis. 
No well informed mind, sir, will deny that we 
possess an important influence in the family of 
| States, and that we can wield it for weal or for l! 
woe, both in regard to ourselves and to the destiny ` 


|| of nations. The Constitution of our country guar- ` cial } 
‘a constitutional and representative government, 


| 


|' ofall reform—freedom of speech and of the press. 

; “t These rights are inestimable to freemen, and 

i ” They are now open- || 
ly and boldly attacked. The arguments used | 
against these peaceful remedies for the evils that | 
afflict our country is that the Government is too | 
weak to bear up under the agitation or free discus- | 


despotism, both in Europe and America, sympa- | 
thize with each other, and form leagues to | 
strengthen oppression, should not equally efficient 
means be instituted by the friends of Progress, in 
support of law and order? Yes, air, the time has 
arrived when we should not only speak, but act 
on this subject. Hear a few words from an ad- 
dress read a short time since in London, as was 
drawn up by the friends of Italy, with Mazzina ' 
at their head: 

“You must tell your. workingmes not to fear that the | 
Py penta for international mastery should prove a deviation 
of forces from vital internal questions; that the very exist- 
ence of the actual cabinet sprang up after the establishment 
of despotism in France, shows how connected European 


tocracy on the continent would be a death-blow to British 
aristocracy, and that the emancipation of. the working 
Classes is not a mere interest, but a principle, which is to be 
eonquered everywhere or nowhere. We trast you for the 
fulfillment of this task. Trust us for the accomplishing our 
own. And may this mutual trust and active codperation 
toward a single aim be the forerunner of that alliance that 
we have long dreamed of, for the genera! good of humanity, 
as of a national one between new-born Italy and England.” 


Sir, let the friends of the same common cause in 
America, so acquit themselves at the polls on the 
great question soon to be presented for their suf- 
frages, that it may be said they too can be trusted 
with the part assigned them in this glorious war- 


sion of a question ‘so delicate” as that which re- 

| lates to the rights of all the people, that such dis- || 
cussion serves to disturb the public peace, and to '' 
endanger the perpetuity of the Union. What a| 
sad comment on our political institutions! How || 
cheering to tyrants, how discouraging to the vic- '' 
tims of oppression! Sir, this is a libel on the ` 
American people, and I hurl back the foul asper- 
sion upon the heads of its authors! This great 
guarantee of our magna charta, of free discussion, 
is held dearer by every true republican than life | 

‘itself. We cannot forget that it was purchased 

' by the struggles and sufferings of our illustrious 

| ancestors, for the maintenance of which they ,. 


| . go . e ti 
enemies are; that the death blow to despotism and arie. ` pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred | 


honor. Can we do less? If we are legitimate | 
sons we shall rush to the scene of battle, and resist , 
these conspiracies lately formed at Baltimore for 
its overthrow. The enemy is now fairly in the | 
. field, with the two old parties forming the right | 
| and left wings of his army, inviting a conflict. ` 
Who are the men to volunteer? We have them in 
the country. Let the occasion bring them out! 
We want no mere hirelings. We desire none but | 
volunteers who enlist to serve during thë war. 
With such recruits our enemies will find that they 
have engaged in a serious contest, with fearful 
odds against them. “Can a league formed against 


fare. Our duty is plain, and our prospects en- 
couraging. True, some have deserted and gone | 
over to the enemy; but this should neither sur- | 
prise nor alarm us. Such apostacies are incidental ` 
to all great struggles for independence and reform. ` 
It was the case in the American Revolution. It | 
was the case when the Hungarian General Gérgy 
forsook Kossuth. He reasoned just as some Free- 
Soilers do now, that he could “ do more good” to 
the cause of civil liberty with Haynau and Nich- | 
olas than he could by remaining in a republican | 
minority id Hangary. All who pursue this course, | 
in my opinion, do great injustice to themselves and 
to their country, and they will sonner or later both 
wee and feelit. Itis acongolation, however, to those 
who remain steadfast to principle that hundreds 
and thousands of noble minds and stout hearts are 
leaving the old parties and coming to our aid in 
the great battle yet to be fought in behalf of free- 
dom! And truly may it be said, that the struggle 
is but begun; for behold what an immense extent 
of our new territory (large enough for fifty States!) 
still lies subjected to the inexorable grasp of sla- 
very, which is meanwhile seeking fresh aid from 
pro-slavery administrations to thwart the benefi- 
cence of Mexican laws that wisely reénacted the 
laws of God. In fact, this is the great object now 
to be attained by slavery propagandists. This 
will appear more evident by adverting to the last 


i 
l 
i 
T 
| 
j 
| 


the Almighty prosper?” Gentlemen should re- 
member that it is not the feebleness of numbers 
against which they conterid, but a mighty under- 
current of truth, that laughs at majorities, and | 
controls or sweeps them away in its onward ca- 
reer. 

True, the great Being that upholds and protects 
us all, is kind and long suffering, and is even now 
speaking to us in the language of inspiration, 
“Come, let us reason together; though your sins 
be as scarlet they shall become white as wool.” ` 
Yet the Hunkers, in the pride of their numbers, | 
have repudiated ‘ reason,” and have closed the | 
door against it by the decree of ‘finality.’ 

Sir, these conspirators against the liberties of || 
the people may persist in this war against freedom; | 
but they should remember that God cannot take | 
sides with the oppressor, and that, unless history | 
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confined to the walls of a church, or to the inclosures of a 
cloister. What had it effected for mankind? what had it 
effected for itself, without the spirit that promulgated it to 
the world? Onward! onward! To stand still is to be 
lifeless—inertia is death! Had the colonies stood stil, 
would this be the Government it is ?” 

Sir, let Northern doughfaces and serviles pon- 
der upon the truthful sentiment proclaimed by a 
southerner, the meaning of which is that “ final- 
ity” is death ! 

Mr. Chairman, I will say but a word more, and 
conclude. Cobweb resolutions may be passed 


‘again and again, to check the onward march of 
. the present age, by repressing the outgushing sym- 


pathies of the human heart; but they will serve 
only to show the folly and the blindness of frail 
human natute when at war with principles as 


| uncontrollable as the laws of attraction and repul- 


sion. ‘ Agitation” will go on; “finality” will 
pass away; the people will become regenerated, 


“and our country redeemed. The influence of 


our social and religious institutions will go east- 
ward, westward, and southward, until bleeding 
Africa, once the seat of learning and empire, shall 


| become the recipient of our blessings instead of 


our curses—until the Indian and the Mexican, the 
Chinaman and the Japanese, shall mingle in the 
same social circles, and rejoice that they live under 


which cherishes equally the rights of all! Our 
commerce, too, will become greatly enlarged by 
enlightened views of reciprocal trade, under the 
fostering aid of oceanic steam navigation. It shall 
win new triumphs in the cause of civilization, and 
register the wisdom and justice of our policy in 
the hearts of coming generations. 

Let us, then, devote ourselves more faithfull 
to these great objects, so worthy of our regard. 
Let us cherish those hopes in which we have 
fondly indulged. Let us raise our conceptions to 
the highly responsible duties assigned us. Let 
our ambition and our legislative policy be as broad 
as the cause of universal humanity; the fulfill- 
ment of our mission, the political regeneration of 
the world! ` 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 
SPEECH OF HON. C. SKELTON, 


NEW JERSEY, 


In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 2, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill— 

Mr. SKELTON said: 

Mr. Cuairman: As I have had the honor to be 
appointed on the Committee on Agriculture, and 
having agreed with the majority of the committee ` 


; in reporting a bill for the establishment of an Ag- 


ricultural Bureau, I deem it proper that I should 
present the reasons that induced me to recomménd 
that measure. 

Agriculture is the most important branch of in- 
dustry that engages the attention of the American 
people; it is the basis on which all other branches 
of industry rest. This being the casé, how im- 
portant is it that we should endeavor to promote 
the agricultural interests; and in doing’ so, it can- 
not be said that we are favoring sectional interests, 


‘for it is the great interest of every State in the 


Union, and gives employment to over seventeen 


` millions of our population. 


strange that our Govern- 
so steadily refused to do 
Millions 


It appears sedate | 
ment has so long an i 
anything to promote this greatinterest. 


: have been lavished for the promotion and encour- 


agement of commerce. anufactures and the 
mechanic arts have been favored and encouraged 
by levying discriminating duties on foreign prod- 
ucts coming in competition with our own produc- 


and revelation prove a falsehood, unless justice | tions, whilst the great interest of agriculture has 
and the divine law prove a fiction, they must ut- '` been entirely neglected by the Government. Itis 
terly fail. It is but a question of time, and the | true that one reason in favor of this course has 
prospective victors can afford to “wait a little | been stated, again and again, that we haveno con- 
onger.” | stitutional power to act in the tase. But let us 

Hear the words of a distinguished statesman, || see if this argument is a good one. What says 
Mr. SovLe,) uttered a few weeks since, in the || the Constitution in regard to this power? In sec- 
enate: | tion eight of that instrument, we find the following 


“ We boast exultingly of our wisdom. Do we mean to | 
hide it under a bushel, from fear that its light would set the 
world in flames? As ,well might Christianity have been 


language: 
€ The Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide 


1852.) 
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Agricultural Bureau—Mr. Skelton. 


he the common defense and general welfare of the United 
tes.” 

This would appear sufficiently comprehensive 
for the purpose proposed. Common defense and 
general welfare are coupled ìn the same sentence, 
and must stand or fall together. No one ques- 


tions the constitutional right, nay, even duty, of | 


the General Government to protect us from for- 
eign, and even domestic enemies. By what au- 
thority, I would ask these sticklers for express 
constitutional grants, do you establish the Mili- 
tary Academy, the Naval Academy, and hun- 
dreds of other projects of a public nature? What 
clause of the Constitution gave you the power to 
appropriate half a million of dollars this session, 
to 


this kind of logic will not stand the test of reason. 
The only constitutional question to be settled is, 
what constitutes the general welfare? The general 
welfare of a country can only be promoted by 
promoting habits of industry and economy, b 

extending intelligence, and fostering virtue in all 
classes of our people. The general welfare is not 
promoted by building splendid palaces and mag- 
nificent Capitols, nor by keeping powerful navies 
and armies. The true prosperity of a nation must 


be estimated by the condition of the great mass of |! 
Individual prosperity constitutes na- ` 


the peaple. 
tional prosperity. Where the individuals are all 


independent, virtuous, and happy, the nation 
must of necessity be in the highest state of pros- 
perity. Hence it is, that if we desire to act as 
consistent and patriotic statesman, we must en- 
deavor to encourage the industrial pursuits of life, 
and extend intelligence, and promote virtue 
amongst the great mass of our fellow-citizens. 
“ Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 

The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 

Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand, 

Between a splendid and a happy land.” 

The objects proposed to be accomplished b 
this establishment, are the collection and diffusion 
of information on agricultural subjects. The in- 
crease of improvement in all the arts and sciences, 
in the present age, is rapid beyond all parallel. 
The human family is moving forward in the race 
of improvement with giant strides, and he that 
expects to tread in the beaten track his fathers 
trod, will be left far behind the rest of mankind in 
the race of improvement. 


The art of agriculture is as susceptible of im- 
provement as any other art, but the individuals | 
engaged in this occupation are spread over a vast | 


extent of country, and consequently cannot have 
that intimate intercourse which those engaged in 
other industrial pursuits have. To establish a 
medium of communication through which this 


numerous class of citizens may interchange the . 


knowledge of improvement, is the main object 
proposed in this bill. Who will pretend to say 
that the farmer’s knowledge should be bounded 


by the limits of his own fences, or even of his | 


own country? An institution of this kind could 
collect the most valuable knowledge of the whole 
world, and spread it broadcast over the vast ex- 


tent of our whole country. Who can calculate || 
the influence of this increased intelligence upon | 


the agricultural 
When Frank 
the clouds, he did not dream that it would so soon 


poan of our country? 
i 


be made the instrument for the transmission of | 
thought, that would traverse the circumference of | 
the earth in less than half a minute, and become |: 


the means of transmitting intelligence from one 
extreme of our country to the other. 
Oliver Evans, the humble mechanic, when he har- 
nessed his iron-horse to his small wagon, to trav- 


erse the streets of Philadelphia, could scarcely | 


anticipate that in so short a time his horse, in an 
improved form, would traverse from one extreme 
of our country to the other, outstripping the wind 
in speed. ho would have supposed the inven- 
tion of Whitney’s cotton-gin would have, in a few 
years, doubled the value of all the cotton lands in 
the Union, and swelled the exports of cotton to 
over $80,000,000 annually? 

And so it is with every new discovery; knowl- 
edge applied to the arts of life gives impulse, ac- 
tivity, and productive energy beyond all calcula- 
tion. Knowledge is the lever that governs the 
materia! and moral world. It has brought im- 
mense wealth from the deep, dark bowels of the 


mild two new wings to the Capitol? No, no; 


n first analyzed the lightning of ' 


And so with : 


| earth, where it has slumbered valueless for num- 
| berless ages; it has taught man to harness the 
| lightning of heaven, and to make it the bearer of 
‘| messages of love and kindly affection to the suf- 
|; fering loved one in the distant regions of our land; 
; it has enabled man to traverse the trackless ocean, 
in opposition to wind and tide, with almost the 
velocity of the wind; it has already multiplied and 
extended the products of the earth beyond calcu- 
lation. And what may we not expect from this 
source if we embrace all the advantages that we 
have within our reach? Knowledge not only 
: multiplies and improves the products of the earth, 
but teaches us the true use of them, and points 
out to us the path of happiness and our destiny 
in futurity. Hence it is, that establishments of 
this kind, the object of which is the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge, must be of the highest 
importance in promoting our prosperity and hap- 
piness. Ever since man existed in thesocial state, 
his energies have been directed to the cultivation 
of the art of war. 
have been neglected by the Government, nay, 
have been trampled on and obstructed. How has 
it happened that Governments have pursued this 
suicidal course? Is it because the liberties and 
the happiness of the people required it for their 
protection? By no means. So far from this being 
the case, the liberties and the happiness of the 
people of every nation on earth have been de- 
stroyed by it, if our own nation even may be an 
_ exception. 
| From a careful estimate of the cost of the mili- 
| tary establishments of Europe, it may safely he 
‘| set down at $1,000,000,000 annually. And what 
|| good results are established by this astounding 


i enormous evil. In the first place, the liberties of 


| ' waste of energy and treasure? No good, but most | 


: the people are entirely crushed, and in the second, | 


i: a blasting and withering moral degradation covers 
the land with a cloud dark as the pall of death. 


| 


Man, that should be to his fellow-man a brother, | 
is arrayed against his kind in deadly hostility. `: 


This earth, which should have been a blooming 
garden and a paradise, has been made a great 
slaughter-house for human butchery. Can we 
expect to promote *‘ the general welfare’ of our 
` country by pursuing a course so unreasonable and 
unjust? The time has arrived when the energies 
of this nation should be turned to the cultivation 
of the arts of peace, and the promotion of the hap- 
iness of our race. 
ital and energy be devoted to the improvement of 
our social condition, that has been devoted to the 
destructive and demoralizing art of war, and our 
beautiful earth would soon become a vast bloom- 
ing garden and a paradise, where love, harmony, 
and human happineas would reign supreme. The 


|, only sound foundation for the permanent prosper- 


' ity of our country, is to be found in the produc- 
| tive energies, intelligence, and virtue of the people. 
Commerce and war armaments may give us ap- 
|| parent power and wealth, but the real elements of 
|i in the products of the soil. 

The agricultural capabilities of our country are 


grees of latitude, embracing almost every range of 


| 
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the health and comfort of the inhabitants. A 
plentiful supply of food and a variety of kinds is 
important to health as well as pleasure; so that all 
are interested in the increase, in ‘the variety, and 
in the improvement of the quality and quantity of 
the products of the soil. The farmer is especially 
interested in increasing the variety as well as the 
quality of his products; for by increasing the quality 


| he improves the price, and in increasing his varie- 


ties he extends the fields of his operations. 


By 


: changing the various crops, he obtains more from 


The true interests of man .. 


the same soil with less exhaustion of its fertility. 
Here, then, are the important advantages of an ex- 
tended intercourse with foreign as well as with the 
various parts of ourowncountry. We are indebted 
to foreign countries for many of our most valuable 
products. Wheat and rye are found growing wild 
in Siberia, and on the borders of the Caspian sea. 
Rice has been obtained from the fertile and sickly 
plains of Ethiopia. Buckwheat comes to us from 
the savage lands of Tartary. Tomatoes from the 
shores of the mighty Amazon, in Brazil. Cotton, 
the fabrics of which now clothe and beautify 
nearly all the inhabitants of the globe, is a native 
of Siam. The peach and plum we have received 
from Persia and Syria. 

The horse is a native of the wild plains of Ara- 
bia, and is also found in the wild, picturesque, and 
fertile mountains of Circassia, The wild horses 


that inhabit the extensive plains of South Amer- 


ica and our own country are supposed to have 
been imported with the first settlers. Our valuable 
cattle have been derived from Europe and Asia; 
and the goats from the gigantic and beautiful 
mountains of Switzerland. And so it is with 
nearly all the valuable plants and animals—our 
resources have been largely increased from varied 


;and distant countries, Culture has also added 


largely to the variety and value of nearly all our 
products. Many fruits and grains that in the 
wild state are nearly valueless, have been by cul- 
ture highly improved, and made very valuable. 
A person, uninformed on the subject, would not 
suppose that the small sour crab-apple, growing 
wild in our forest, was the parent of that highl 

valuable fruit, the cultivated anple. Thus it is 
that the wise and gond Giver of all good has placed 
under the control of the intelligence and industry 
of man nearly all the products of the earth. Man 


' has unlimited capabilities of progress and im- 


Let the same amount of cap- |: 


‘| wealth can only be found in the hand of labor, and :: 


by no means fully appreciated. We have a cli- | 
‘mate ranging from twenty-five to forty-nine de- | 


| provement, and has the power to subject almost 


all things under him to the mame laws. Industry, 


' directed by knowledge and virtue, is the great 


agent that is to renovate and beautify the earth, 
and to improve and elevate its inhabitants. 
There is a happy and pleasing combination of 


| results flowing from the application of knowledge 
| to the improvement of the soil. 


In every locality 
where decomposing vegetable matter is found the 
air is more or Jess unhealthy—bilious fevers, dys- 
enteries, and agues are found to prevail in the 
summer and fall months. These elements of dis- 
ease and death may be made, cheaply, to contrib- 
ute to fertility, health, and life. By removing 
these decomposing vegetable matters from the 
marshes and meandering streams, and mixing: 
them with quick-lime, the elements of fertility may 
be obtained in the greatest abundance; the barren 


“ soil may be made to bloom in beauty, and to yield 


‘| climate, from the frozen regions of the North, to ; 


i 


the products of every clime. 
may be cultivated in this country in the highest 
degree of perfection. Of tea, we imported last 
year 16,656,066 pounds; of coffee, 152,453,617 


`. nish these articles to the people free from adulter- 
ation and impurity, and by this means promote 
the health, comfort, and prosperity of the country. 

In addition to tea and coffee, there are numerous 
' other products of foreign countries, that might be 
| profitably and beneficially cultivated in this coun- 
‘try. Increased knowledge to the agriculturist 
will not only increase the varieties of the products 
of the earth, but teach improved methods of culti- 
vating the soil, the various products will be in- 
creased in number and improved in quality. The 
increase of the quantity, quality, or variety of the 
agricultural products of our country not only in- 
crease the wealth of the nation, but they increase 


that of perennial summer, in which will flourish | 
Both tea and coffee « 


pounds. The cultivation of tea and coffee in this | 
country would not only increase the productive |: 
energies and wealth of the country, but would far- | 
` He that produces should have power an 


in rich abundance ita products for the sustenance 
of man, and the air of heaven restored to purity, 
and the fountains of disease and death dried up. 
Truly may it be said, that knowledge, sustained 
by labor, leads to life, health, and happiness; and 
that ignorance and sloth lead to disease and death ! 

God has given to man a hand to toil, and a mind 
to direct aright the hand. The working hand and 
the thinking mind have been too long se gine 
intelli- 


' gence to possess and dispose of that which he pro- 


` duces. 


W here the governing mind and working 


i hand are united in the same person, his energies 


will be increased, and harmony of action obtained. 
It has been the great error of the world to suppose 
that the masses were made to toil, and the favored 
few to think and direct the energies of all. If 
God had intended to exempt any from labor, he 
would not have given the instruments of toil to 
the favored few. If he had intended that the 
great mass should not reason for themselver, he: 
would have withheld the thinking brain. Obedi- 
ence to the great command of God to man, to eat 
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The North American Fisheries—Mr. Cass. 


SENATE. 


bread by the sweat of his face, is necessary to the 
full development of his physical and intellectual 
owers, and to the full enjoyment of health and 
fa piness. f 
tis a too common error to suppose that scien- 
tific knowledge is of no value to the great mass of 
our working citizens. Anatomy, thatteachesusthe 
beautiful, complicated, and harmonious structure 
of our own system; and physiology, that teaches 


us the laws of the vital actions, and the best means | 


of maintaining those actions in a healthy condi- 
tion; astronomy, that teaches us the infinitude of 
the material universe, and thus unfolds to us the 
goodness, wisdom, and power of the Creator; 
geology, that teaches us the elements that com- 
pose the earth we live on, and the uses and appli- 
cation of these elements to the production of the 
necessaries of life; chemistry, that analyzes all 
material things, and teaches us the varied and 
useful combinations in organic and inorganic mat- 


ter; botany, that unfolds the wonders and beauties ` 
of the vegetable world, with the laws that govern || 


the healthy actions of each individual production ,— 
can it be supposed that the knowledge of these 
highly interesting, instructive, and useful subjects 
can be of no importance to the man who culti- 
vates the soil? ho will not perceive at once 
what a rich field is here opened up to the expan- 
sion and enjoyment of the intellecual faculties, 
and for the application of the laws that govern the 


universe to the production of the comforts and |; 


necessaries of life? Knowledge diffused to all, is 
the medium through which the physical and moral 
world must be renovated. Knowledge of the laws 
that are ordained to govern the material world, 
must be observed and applied, in order that we 
may reap the rich treasures of material things. 


Knowledge of the moral laws, ordained by God | 
to govern our moral actions, must be known and | 


obeyed in order to enjoy happiness here and here- 
after. 


The establishment proposed in the bill under - 


consideration, contemplates the appointment of 
six officers and an annual expenditure of $10,350; 
so it will be perceived that the cost, or the pat- 
ronage conferred, cannot be very objectionable. Our 


agricultural exports amount to over $100,000,000 | 
annually; so that it will be perceived that it is the |' 


foundation of our vast and increasing commerce, 
and the source of nearly all our national revenue. 
Shall we, then, continue to neglect an interest so 
important? I think not. The agriculturists, as 
they constitute four fifths of the population of the 
country, may, and probably will, demand of their 
Representatives that a small part of the debt due 
them from the Government shall be paid. But it 
is not those engaged in these pursuits that are 
alone interested. Every inhabitant of the country 
is deeply interested; the food of all is drawn from 
the soil, and if the supply should fail none would 
escape the calamity. Both pleasure and profit 
unite in demanding the passage of this bill, and I 
hope the honorable Representatives of this Con- 
gress will unite cheerfully and give it their sup- 
port, and thus favor the most important interest 
of this country and of the world, and that 
& Haply from them the toiler bent 

Above his forge or plow, may gain 

A maniier spirit of content, 

And feel that life is wisest spent 

Where the strong working-hand makes strong 

the working brain.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEWIS CASS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE Senate or THE Unirep STATES, 
August 3, 1852. ` 


A meseage having been received from the President, i 


relation to the Fisheries on the coasts of the British posses- | 


sions, with accompanying documents, and Mr. Cass hav- 
ing moved to refer the same to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations— 


Mr. CASS said: 


_ Mr. Presipent: I have looked with some care 
into this question of the fisheries since it was first 
brought before us, and as there seems to me to be 
some important errors prevalent, I desire to take 
ps oppo rumith before the just cause of our coun- 
try is prejudged, to correct them. 


The ocean which unites, while it separates the 
nations of the earth, is at once their common high- 
way, and a liquid field, whose abundant supply 
of food for man is among the most wonderful and 
beneficent dispensations of Nature. No nation 

|, can appropriate it to itself. For the purpose of 
' mutual convenience and of proper internal police, 


| 


:;ı it seems to have been understood that the author- | 


ity of every country may control the shores of 
the ocean within one marine league, or three miles 
of its coasts. But within this distance vessels 
may navigate the seas, though they ought not to 
violate the municipal laws passed for revenue and 
for other proper purposes. 

When the United States asserted their inde- 


endence, and entered into negotiations with Eng- . 


land for its recognition, the question of the fish- 

eries was one of the most important, whose 

adjustment was required by the relations existin 

between the two countries. England contend 

that we were in the condition of any other foreign 
| poran and that, consequently, we had no rights 
i but such as every nation possessed by virtue of 
|| its sovereignty. Our revolutionary patriots con- 
tended, and justly and successfully, that the col- 
onists were among the first to carry on the fish- 
eries—that they did their full share, and more, 
| too, in defending and acquiring them from the 
French; and that, as a portion of the common 
: Empire which possessed them, they had a right to 

enjoy their in proportion, as well when sepa- 
; rated as while united. And we learn, both from 
the traditional accounts and from diplomatic and 
historical documents, that in the very darkest 
period of the struggle there was no wavering upon 
this point, but that our conscript fathers held on 
to it with as much tenacity as their Roman pre- 
decessors held on to the rights and honor of Rome 
i: when the enemy was at the gates of the capital. 
| That sturdy patriot, John Adams, told the story 
i! in his old age—and an eventful one it is—valua- 
ble both as an encouragement and as an example. 
‘| It is contained in a letter to William Thomas, 
dated— 


tt MoNnTEZILLO, August 10, 1822. 

Dear Str: The grounds and principles on which the 
third article of the treaty of °83 was contended for on our 
|! part, and finally yielded on the part of the British, were 
these: First, that the Americans and the adventurers to 

| America were the first discoverers and the first practicers of 
the fisheries; secondly, that New England, and especially 
Massachusetts, had done more in defense of them than all the 
rest of the British empire ; that the various projected expe- 
ditions to Canada, in which they were defeated by British 
negligence—the conquest of Louisburg in *45—the subse- 

j quent conquest of Nova Scotia, in which New England 
|! had expended more blood and treasure than all the rest of 
: the British empire—were principally effected with a special 
|: view to the security and protection of the fisheries; thirdly, 
i; that the inhabitants of the United States had as clear a right 
to every branch of the fisheries, and to cure fish on land, as 
the inhabitants of Canada or Nova Scotia; that the citizens 
of Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, had as clear a right 
to those fisheries, and to cure fish on land, as the inhab- 
itants of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, or Dublin; 


be made without that article. And when the British min- 
isters found that peace could not be made without that arti- 
cle, they consented—for Britain wanted peace, if possible 

more than we did; fifthly, we asked no favor, we requested 
| no grant, and would accept none. We demand it asa 


right as an indispensable condition of peace.”’ 


left this important right in a disputed and preca- 
rious condition. No arrangement could be made 
at Ghent in relation to it; and the effort was closed 
by the peremptory declaration made on the 10th 
of November, 1814, by the American to the Brit- 
ish commissioners, “that they were not author- 
i ‘ized to bring into discussion any of the rights 
‘ or liberties which the United States have hereto- 
‘fore enjoyed in relation thereto, [the fisheries.] 
‘From their nature, and from the peculiar char- 
' © acter of the treaty of 1783, by which they are 
‘recognized, no further stipulation has been 
i; ‘deemed necessary by the Government of the 
| © United States to entitle them to the full enjoy- 
: € ment of all of them.” 


'and troubles arose, threatening serious conse- 
quences, from the almost hostile pretensions of 
the parties, that finally led to the negotiations of 
Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, which terminated in 
| the existing convention of 1818. 
There were strange claims in those days as well 


asnow. An effort was made to exclude us from 


coming within twenty leagues of the colonial 
coasts; though the act was finally disavowed by 
the British Government, wherever the design may 
have originated. ig 

And Mr. Monroe said, in his instructions to the 
Commissioners at Ghent, that the Administration 


| « had information, from a quarter deserving atten- 


tion,” that a demand would be made to surrender 


_ our right to the fisheries, to abandon all trade be- 


yond the Cape of Good Hope, and to cede Louis- 
iana to Spain. 

“ These rights,” said the Secretary, by order of 
the firm and patriotic Madison, ‘* must not be 
brought into discussion. If insisted on, your ne- 
gotiation will cease.” 

And even after the convention, a claim was made 
to run a line from Cape Granby to Cape North, 
across the whole northeast coast of Cape Breton, 
not less than one hundred miles, including within 
the fabooed region, numerous bays and harbors. 

The history of that period of pretension teaches 


| lessons that no independent State, mindful of its 


‘| world, should forget or disregard. 


The war of 1812, and the peace that followed it, 


| After the peace, during some years difficulties | 


fourthly, that the third article was demanded as an ultima- || 
tum, and it was declared that no treaty of peaceshould ever |; 


| own self-respect, or solicitous of the respect of the 
! hose were 
i the days of impressment, when British officers 
| took whom they pleased from American ships, 
| and when two great belligerents, animated with the 
| Spirit of the highwayman, robbed us of our prop- 
. erty wherever they could find it on the ocean, 
each alleging as its justification that the other had 
set the example. ereafter let us meet the first 
intentional insult or injury—by intentional, I 
mean one directed or justified by a foreign Power 
—let us meet it as it should be met, by the armed 
hand, and by the whole force of the nation. Sub- 
mission and acquiescence will conduct us only to 
contempt and dishonor. 

We learn from the report of the commissioners 
of 1#18 that the important provisions in the pres- 
ent convention were the result of an ultimatum 
submitted by them, and which was followed by 
an arrangement. ‘That arrangement was in some 
respects different from the treaty of 1783. B 
that treaty the American fishermen were acknowl- 
edged to have the right to fish on the Grand 
Banks and all the other banks of Newfoundland, 
and also in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and at all 
other places in the sea where the inhabitants of 
both countries were at any time before used to 
fish; and also on the coast of Newfoundland, and 
on the coasts, bays, and creeks of all the other 
colonial possessions; and the right to cure and 
dry fish on all the colonial coasts except New- 

i foundland. 

The new convention restricted the right to fish— 
that is, to fish within three marine miles of the 
coasts—to the lines and points enumerated in that 
instrument, and the right to dry fish on the coast 
of Labrador, and to a portion of the coast of New- 
foundland, which was substituted for a more ex- 
tended recognition in the original treaty. 

The consideration on the part of the” United 
States for entering into this convention, was the 
amicable arrangement of a perplexing and dan- 


'; gerous question, which, while it was open, was 


right, and we demanded an explicit acknowledgmentof that | 


at my time liable to lead to war, and the security 
of a large portion of the rights claimed by them, 
; which placed this great fishing interest in a pros- 
perous condition. The consideration on the part 
of England, was the same permanent establish- 
ment of the amicable relations of the two countries, 
and the relinquishment, by the United States, of 
some part of what they had previously claimed. 
Each party, therefore, surrendered something to 
the other—rights and claims arising out of the 
relations they had previously occupied as portions 
of one common empire. But their rights as sov- 
ereign States, having no reference to previous con- 
nection, were neither touched, nor designed to be 
touched, by this convention. We did not ask of 
England, nor did she ask of us, the privilege of fish- 
ing in the ocean, three marine miles from each 
other’s coasts. No treaty was needed for that pur- 
ose, nor did either Government dream of it. 
hat we wanted was the enjoyment of aright we 
had possessed since the settlement ofthe country, to 
fish near to the coast when necessary, without ref- 
erence to the question of jurisdiction, and to dry 
the fish in proper places; and what England want- 
ed, was to reduce these claims within the narrowest 
| limits she could induce us to accept; and the result 
was the existing arrangement. 


1852.] 
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The North American Fisheries—Mr. Cass. 


SENATE. 


We did not get the right to fish on the ocean 
from England, nor from any other earthly Power. 


We got it from Almighty God, and we mean to | 
hold on to it, through the whole extent of the great © 


deep, now in the days of our strength, as our 
fathers held on to it in the daya of our weakness, 
Should we abandon this attribute of independence, 
even in any extremity which human sagacity can 
foresee, we should prove recreant both to the glo- 
ries of the past and. to the hopes of the future, to 
the deeds of our fathers and to the just expecta- 
tions of our children. I know but little of the 
character of my countrymen, if they would not 
reject with indignation, any proposition thus to 
tarnish their history, and to write their own dis- 
honor upon it. 

What, then, I repeat, have we secured by the 
convention? The right to take fish within three 
miles, and the right to come ashore to dry them, 
and the right of shelter in certain coasts, harbors, 
creeks, and bays. In what bays do we possess 

ights >—for there arises the controversy. 
"eT his word bay, asa geographical designation, 
is very indefinite in its application. Neither the 
form, size, nor position of the various expanses 


of water to which it is applied has any such strict , 


relation as to give to the term a fixed definition. 
We have designated that great interior sea, under 
the Arctic circle, named from the enterprising 
mariner, Hudson,as a bay, th with its various 
indentations it extends through twenty degrees 
of latitude, and as many of longitude. And the 
few miles at the mouth of the North river, form- 
ing the harbor of New York, is equally entitled 
to the same appellation. Baffin’s Bay is another 
prodigious indentation of the ocean, covering, 
with Davis’s Straits as far as Cape Farewell, a 
ter area than the Gulf of Mexico and the 
whole Caribbean sea. The Bay of Biecay— 
whose headlands, according to the new doctrine, 
may be said to be near Brest, as my honorable 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Souter] well knows, 
on the northeast, and Corunna on the southwest, 
giving an arc of near five hundred miles—is an- 
other of these mighty sheets of water with a com- 
tively humble name; and so is the Pay of 
undy, though less, and the P of Chaleur, from 
both of which weare sought to be excluded. The 
same uncertainty prevails as to gulfs and seas; for 
we have them TP all sizes and forms, from the 
eat Gulf of Guinea and the Mediterranean sea 
own to the Gulf of Patras, and to the far-famed 


but diminutive Marmora, renowned in history, ' 


but insignificant in geography. 


Now, sir, it is preposterous to run a line from | 


int of these vast expansions to 


one projectin 
claim for the State which holds the 


the other, an 


coast, even if itisthe wholeof it, exclusive jurisdic- | 


tion over great arms of the ocean, with the right 


to pee any other nation from enjoying them, , 
eit 


er for the purpose of fishing or of navigation. 
That there are many land-locked indentations 
which constitute portions of the territory of the 
country whose coasts surround then, is indisput- 
able. It is not necessary to enter into the public 
law, made since by general consent, which regu- 


lates that subject. No doubt cases may arise | 


where rights are claimed and resisted, which are 
not easy of adjustment in consequence of the 
absence of fixed principles. When such contro- 
versies arise, they must take their own course of 
settlement. 

But, independent of these general considera- 


tions, applicable to the larger bays and gulfs of- 
the fishing region, there are others which fix the 
meaning of the word bay, as employed in thecon- « 
vention, beyond reasonable doubt or dispute, be- ` 


ond all cavil, but a determination to resort to 
interest rather than to reason for. the signification 
ofaterm. The convention, by indicating the use 


of the bays, sufficiently indicates their nature. 
They are for the purpose of affording shelter, &e. |. 


Now, what shelter can the storm-beaten mariner 
find in the Bay of Fundy or in the Guif of St. 


pelled to encounter, whatever may be their pur- 
suits, or wherever they may range the ocean. 
They are proverbially perilous and deceitful, and 
the right to find shelter upon these tempestuous 
waves would not be worth the paper on which it 
might be written. 


The Montreal Herald, indeed, in a late number, 
while accusing the American of standing ‘upon 
any advantages they may possess,” cuts this 
Gordian knot with great ease by the discovery 
and annunciation that ‘‘ there is, after all, no real 


' poung for considering this as an insult; for the | 


ys and straits where the British men-of-war 


' ‘are stationed are as exclusively British as the 


‘ British channel.” Quite cool, this claim over 
the great highway which separates France from 
England, twenty-one miles broad in its narrowest 
part. This is going backward, indeed—to the 
days of Selden, the advocate of this pretension, 
and to the reign of Charles, who hoped to estab- 
lish it. The knowledge and the modesty of the 
editor are equally commendable. 

The bays of the convention are classed with 
harbors and creeks—a classification significative 
of the object. They are defined as bays ‘of his 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions,” over which the 
British Government has jurisdiction, as it has over 
the land that encircles them. That such was the 
understanding of our negotiators is rendered clear 
by the terms they employ in their report upon 
this subject. They say, ‘It is in that point of 
view that the privilege of entering the ports for 
shelter is useful,” &c. Here the word ‘ 


legally. sought, and shows the kind of bays con- 
templated by our framers of the treaty. And it 
is not a little curious that the Legislature of Nova 


Scotia have applied the same meaning to a simi- |! 
of war. 


Jar term. An act of that Province was passed 
March 12, 1836, with this title: ‘‘ An act relatin 
to the fisheries in the Province of Nova Scotia an 
the coasts and harbors thereof,” which act recog- 
nizes the convention, and provides for its execu- 


tion under the authority of an imperial statute. It ' 


declares that harbors shall include bays, ports, 
and creeks. Nothing can show more clearly their 


opinion of the nature of the shelter secured to the . 


American fishermen. 

The general views of Messrs. Rush and Gal- 
latin are shown in the following extract from their 
report, and I introduce it because it has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the whole subject before us: 


t Messrs. Gallatin and Rush to the Secretary of State, 
October 20, 1818. 


6 Tt will also be perceived that we insisted on the clause | 


by which the United States renounced their right to the 
fisheries relinquished by the convention, that clause having 
been omitted in the first British counter-projét. 
sisted on it with the view—Ist. Of preventing any implica- 


tion that the fisheries secured to us were a new grant, and | | American Government to obtain a modification of the strict 


| letter of the fishery treaty between Great Britain and the 
| United States; but failing. as we believe they will, in this, 
, they will then offer, as an equivalent, reciprocity in certam 


of placing the permanence of the rights secured and of 
those renounced precisely on the same footing. 2d. Of its 
being expressly stated that our renunciation extended only 
to the distance of three miles from the coast. 
poiut was the more important, as, with the exception of the 


fishery in open boats within certain harbors, it appeared | 
from the communication above-mentioned that the fishing- | 


ground on the whole coast of Nova Scotia is more than three 
miles from the shores; whilst, on the contrary, it is almost 
universally close to the shore on the coast of Labrador. It 


is in that point of view that the privilege of entering the | 
ports for shelter is useful, and it is hoped that with that pro- ' 
vision a considerable portion of the actual fisheries on that | 


coast (of Nova Scotia) will, notwithstanding the renun- 
ciation, be preserved.” 


Now, sir, it appears to me, on a careful review ' 
` of this whole question, that the conduct of Eng- 


land is equally unfriendly and unjust. Indeed, I 
find it difficult—I might almost say impossible— 


to ascertain her true motive or the length to which : 
‘she is prepared to go; and more especiall 


80, 


since her Government at home and her officers 


abroad have heralded her proceedings to the world, . 
the instructions of the Secretary of State and the ' 


orders of the Admiral having been fully communi- 
cated through the medium of the press, and are 
now on their way through Christendom. Where 


. her prudence, after these disclosures, will prompt | 


her to stop, or how far in this dangerous career 


her pride, or whatever other motive dictates her , 
course, may impel her onward, I am at a loss to | 
i conjecture. Nations, beforethey take such ground, | 


' and take it so 
Lawrence? Both of these seas are among the |. 


most dangerous that our hardy seamen are com- | maintain them. 


; in 1815, under not dissimilar circumstances, and I | 
commend to attention the remarks in his letter to |; 
: Mr. Adams, of July 21 of that year: 


openiy, should be very sure of 
xed in their determination to 


their rights, and 
Mr. Monroe was equally puzzled 


& It can scarcely be presumed that the British Govern- 
ment, after the result of the late experiment, in the present 
state of Europe, and under its other engagements, can seri- 


* & } ports” . 
is used as a descriptive word, embracing both the ; 
bays and harbors within which shelter may be | 


We in- ' 


This last | 
: of fishing within the prescribed limits. 


: ernment. 


ously contemplate a renewal of hostilities.: But it often 
happens with nations,as well as with individuals, that a 
just estimate of its interests and duties is not an infallible 
criterion of its conduct. We ought to be prepared at every 
point to guard against such anevent. You will be attentive 
to circumstances, and give us timely notice of any danger 
which may be menaced. 

When the honorable Senators from Maine and 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hamu and Mr. Davis] at- 
tributed the course of England in this matter to a 
design to effect a reciprocity arrangement for her 
colonies by a manifestation of energy and display 
of force, I could not concur with them at all in the 
opinion. I thought it was impossible that Eng- 
land would hazard such an experiment upon our 
forbearance, not to say timidity. I could not be- 
lieve that any British statesman could so far mis- 
take our national character as to suppose that such 
a course would extort our consent to any meas- 
ure, whether obnoxious or not. I thought we 
had lived in the world so Jong, and grown to 
be one of its great Powers, under circumstances 
so often requiring energy and resolution, that no 
nation would regulate its demands against us upon 
the presumption, even if they were made with 
boldness, they would be granted with the alacrity 
of fear. Iam well aware that England, and other 
Powers, indeed, have measured their own rights 
for themselves, and havecompelled reluctantStates 
to do them justice. And this is justifiable where 
the demand is incontestable, and voluntary satis- 
faction becomes hopeless. But this generally oc- 
curs with comparatively small States; for with 
powerful ones such a course would be the signat 
But I did not betieve we were in this 
category in the estimation of the British adminis- 
tration, nor that the experiment would ever be 
made of firing a gun on the Potomac in time of 
peace, to secure any demand whatever, because 
such an act had succeeded on the Tagus. I do not 
mean that the display of an unusual force in neigh- 
boring waters is as indicative of a belligerent atti- 
tude as would be its appearance upon our own 
coast; but it is well calculated to give offense, es- 
pecially when coupled with the avowed determin- 
ation of so turning the circumstances as to pro- 
cure commercial arrangements, which it is not 
certain we shall ever make. 

Now, sir, recent statements in the Colonial 
paper justify the conjecture of the Senators from 

aine and Massachusetts, and indicate pretty 
clearly one of the objects of this new movement. 
I will refer to some of them: 


[From the New Brunswicker.} 
« We have no doubt but an attempt will be made by the 


articles of domestic growth and produce for the privilege 
The unlimited 
sway which American fishermen have heretofore enjoyed 


; along our coasts, left them little or nothing to wish for; and 


when these Colonies wished a reciprocity in some of their 
staple articles, they were treated with the utmost indiffer- 


| ence. Our neighbors had so long trampled_upon our privi- 


leges, that they imagined they had a perfect right to our 
fishing-grounds for their benefit. Did they possess sucha 
valuabie source of wealth, British subjects would not be 
permitted to take a single fish. The strictest surveillance 
would be exercised to keep off all intruders.” 
[From the St. John Morning Newa.] 

“The recent movements of the British with respect to 

the American fishermen, have caused some sensation in 


' the United States, and serious troubles between the two 
‘ Governments are anticipated, consequent upon the strict 


interpretation of the fishery treaty by Earl Derby’s Gov- 
It is not at all improbable that the determination 
of the Ministry to enforce the treaty has been conceived 
with a view to the success of the negotiations for reciprocal 
free trade, and that the American Government will be glad 
to make terms.”’ 

[From the Montreal Herald.) 

“THE FISHERIES RECIPROCITY.—The Americans are 
always disposed to stand upon any advantages they may 
possess, and refuse to yield favors to others, even when 
themselves likely to gain by the bargain, without a distinct 
and apparent compensation. When, after abolishing the 
differential duties, we asked the small return of reciprocity 
in raw materials, we were immediately met by the ques- 
tion, what have you got to give in return? The fisheries 
were suggested by the Americans as something that might 


| be thrown in on our side; but eventually they seemed to 


have become impressed with the conviction that, as they 
were enjoying them without any formal concession of priv- 


i ilege, they might as well still refuse what the colonies asked. 


It was quite time to show them that we had something 
which we could withhold as well as they; and though we 
know not whether the desire to obtain reciprocity has not 
been one of the grounds for the present somewhat sudden 
action on the part of the Imperial Government, we hold 
that such a desire would be a perfectly legitimate ground 
for such action.’?’ 
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I understand, also, that similar views were ex- 
pressed in Parliament during some recent allusion 
to this subject. i 
of both countries, that this effort, as a compulsory 
means of effecting a diplomatic arrangement, will 
be abandoned. — atl 

Apart from this conjecture—for it is only such— 
what does England intend to do? 1 see it stated 
in many of our journals, as a reason for aitting 
atill, that we do not know what is the exact ob- 

ject of England. Well, sir, that 1a precisely one 
of our mnst serious grounds of complaint. A 
great movement ie going on in a part of the ocean 
where we have immense interests at stake. A 
powerful armament has arrived there; rumora are 
rife that a new policy is to be adapted; the British 
Minister here, and the British Secretary of State, 
and the British admiral, talk of our ‘ encroach- 
ments;” and the whole tenor of the preparations 
show that what is thus termed is to be resisted; 
and yet we have no information, official or even 
authentic, as to what Eoeene designe to do. A 

able and respectable journal of this city, 
which I generally read with pleasure, and often 
with gens (the Intelligencer,) and for whose ed- 
itors | have much personal regard, gives us the 
following information: 

u Nor has the present proceeding by the British author- 
ities been so sudden, or en entirely without notice, ax seems 
ta be xupprsed. We are informed, upon the best author- 
ity, that about the 7th of this month the Minister of Great 
Britain notified our Governmeut that measures had been 
adopted by the British Government to prevent the repeti- 
tion of the complaints which had so frequently been made 
of the encroachments of veasels beloaging to citizens of the 
United States and of France upon the fizhing-grounds re- 
served t Great Britain by the convention of 1818; that 
urgent representations had been addressed to the Govern- 
meat of Great Britain by the Governors of the Britizh North 
American provinces in regard to those encroachments, to 
the effect that the colonial fisheries were most seriously 
prejudiced ; and that directions had been given by the Lords 
of the Admiralty for stationing off New Brunswick, Nova 
Sentia, Prince Edward’s Jaland, and in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, euch a foree of small sailing vessels and steam- 
ers as should be deemed sufficient to prevent further iu- 
fractions of the treaty. 

* The Minister of Great Britain at the same time also 
informed our Government that it was the command of his 
Goaverameat that the officers employed upon this service 
should be ially enjoined to avoid all interference with 
vessels of friendly Powers, except when they were in the 
act of violating existing treaties; and on all occasions to 
avoid giving ground of complaint by the adoption of harsh 
or annecessary proceedings where circumstances compelled 
the arrest or seizure of such vessels.” 


T have no doubt but this is substantially correct. 


Now, I disagree with the Intelligencer as to the | 
use or friendly spirit of this communication. What `. 


does it amount to as a correct means of judging 
the true state of things, either present or prospect- 
ive? What are these ‘encroachmente?’’ and 


I trust, for the permanent welfare | 


.| which the 
‘| the right ‘to take fish on the Grand Bank,” &c. 
' A greater historical error could hardly be com- 
‘| mitted in this matter, which the treaty itself, as |; 


': ernment, and by their representative here : There 
‘ are not wanting the means of answering this ques- 


. far, which was transmitted to the 
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purposes than to watch smugglers or the common 
treapasses of fishermen. 

ow, what are these ‘* encroachments,” thus 
denominated and denounced by the British Gov- 


tion. 

For a series of years the colonial authorities 
have complained of our fishermen for fishing in 
all the large baya—in the Bay of Fundy, the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the Bay of Chaleur, and else- 
where. In 1842 these complaints assumed quite 
an imposing appearance, and a resolution passed 
the Legislature of Nova Scotia, embodying their 
supposed grievances in a distinct form, with a 
view to decisive action. A case was stated by the 
Governor embracing all the points they contended 
overnment, 


' with a request that the opinion of the Advocate 


and of the Attorney General might be taken upon 
the various questions propounded. Among these 
questions was the following: 

‘63d. Ie the distance of three marine miles to be com- | 
puted from the indents of the coast of British America, or 
from the extreme headlands, and what is to be considered 
a headland ?”” 


There are two curious facts in connection with 
this proceeding worthy of a passing notice. 

The first is, that in the case stated by the Nova 
Scotia Government, it is asserted that, at the peace 
of 1783, a treaty was entered into between the 
United States of America and Great Britain, by 
ple of the former country obtained | 


well as all cotemporaneous accounts, contradicts, | 


What influence the statement may have had upon | 
the subsequent opinion, I know not. It certainly | 
leaves but little respect for the careful action of 
those who prepared the document. 

The second curious fact, though of a different ; 
nature, concerns the Governor—Lord Falkland— | 
who gravely tells the Secretary of State, while 
sending him this paper, that *‘ the people of the 
colony have not been wanting in efforts to repel 
the incursions of the natives of the United States 
upon these fishing grounds,” &c. This dignitary | 
seems to have supposed that the aboriginal popu- 
lation yet possessed our country, as the term na- 


i tive is, by common consent, applied to the primi- 


what is this * infraction” thus to be forcibly pre- 


sented? Fair dealing requires we should be told; 
but the matter is involved in Delphic obscurity. 
Do these complaints, thus to be remedied by one 
of the parties alone, relate to palpable violations 
of the waty which our Government would not 
defend—euch as fishing within the clearly exclu- 
ded limits, attempts to smuggle, or other indefen- 


sible acts?—or do they relate to the large open ` 


bays, which we contend we have a right to enter, 


and which is, in fact, the only real subject in dis- 


te? 
P sir John Packington, the British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in a letter to the Colonial 
Governors, employs the same word ‘ encroach- 
ment,” and leaves us equally in the dark as to its 
application. This is his letter: 


Copy of a letter from Sir John Packington, Secretar 
tate for the Colonies, to the Governors of the Bi 
North American Colonies, dated 
“ May 28, 1852. 


of 
A 


grounds of complaint on the part of the colonists in conse- 
ee of the encroachments of the fishing vessels of the 


hited States upon those waters from which they are ex- < right of navigation is not taken away by that convention ; 


cluded by the terms of the convention of 1818, and they, | 


therefore, intend to dispatch, as soon as possible, a small 
naval force of steamers, or other small vessels, to enforce 
the observance of that convention.” 


In the mean time, the colonial papers are in rap- | 


tures, lonking forward to the advent of a golden ` 


age by the adoption of their construction of the 
treaty, and by the determination of the Home 
Government to maintain it. There is a prodigious 
flourish of trumpets upon the occasion, and it is 
obvious that every coloniat believes that this large 
force has been assembled for far more important 


|; tive inhabitants of a region. 


The case thus stated was referred by the Home 
Government to the Advocate and Attorney Gen- 
eral, who decided every point in favor of British, 
or, rather, of colonial interests. It is, probably, 
well for the peace of the two countries, if the 
course of England is to be guided by the views of 
these functionaries, that nothing more was asked; 
for I suppose a negative upon such questions of 
national interest could have hardly been expected 
from these legal expounders. On the main point ,; 
the following was the opinion: li 

‘9d. Except within certain defined limits to which the || 
query put to us doea not apply, we are of opinion that by | 
the terms of the treaty American citizens are excluded froin | 

| 


the right of fishing within three miles of the coast of British 
America; and that the prescribed distance of three miles is 


i to be measured from the headlands, or extreme points of 


: land next the sea of the coast, or of the entrance of the bays, 


and not from the interior of such bays or inlets of the coast; 
and consequently that no right exists on the part of Ameri- | 
can citizens to enter the bays of Nova Scotia, there to take 
fish, although the fishing being within the bay, may be ata 
greater dixtance than three miles froin the shore of the bay, K 


: as we are of opinion that the term headland is used in the” 


` tioned, excluding the interior of the bays and the inlets of 
the coasts 


treaty to express the part of the tand we have before men- 
« 4th. By the treaty of 1818, it is agreed that American 


British subjects; and such treaty does not contain any | 
words negativing the right to navigate the passage of the j 
Gut of Canso, and therefore it may be conceded that such 


but we have now attentively considered the course of navi- 
gation to the gulf, by Cape Breton, and likewise the capa- - 


| city and situation of the passage of Canso, and of the Brit- ` 


ish dominions on either side ; and we are of opinion that, 

independently of treaty, no foreign country has the right to | 
use or navigate the passage of Canso; and attending to the | 
terms of the convention relating to the liberty of fishery to |: 
be enjoyed by the Americans, we are also of opinion that | 


` that convention did not, either expressly or by implication, 
, concede any such right of using or navigating the passage in ` 


: qiretion. 


We are aiso of opinion that casting bait to iure | 
sh in the track uf any American vessels navigating the `. 

passage wonld constitute a fishing within the negative | 

terms of the convention.” | 


, bays,” &c. 


| 


[August 3, 


SENATE. 


This decision goes for the whole; but it is ac- 
companied with two remarks little creditable to 
those high jurists-consults, and which shake our 
faith in their opinion. 

The first is, that “the term neanLanD is used 
in the treaty to express the part of the land we 
have before mentioned,” &c. Unfortunately for 
their accuracy and their reputation, the word ead 
land is ngt to be found in the treaty, from one end 
of it to the other. 

The second drawback upon their intelligence is 
of a much graver nature, and utterly destroys all 
confidence in their views. They say, that ‘the 
prescribed distance of three miles is to be meas- 
ured from the headlands, or extreme points of land 
next the sea of the coast, or of the entrance of the 
Here we have two kinds of head- 
lands—one of the sea of the coast, and the other 
of the entrance of the bays. The former expres- 
sion, if it means anything, means that from head- 
land to headland along any coast, however straight 
and however unbroken such coast may be, resting 
upon the broad ocean itself, a line my be drawn, 
and exclusive jurisdiction claimed within it. This 
is more than the Nova Scotians asked, and more 
than the law officers of the English Crown could 
give. Itis preposterous. The Bay.of Fundy is 
not named specifically in this opinion, but it was 
evidently intended to embrace it. Now, this ba 
is not within the exclusive dominion of England, 
as part of the coast belongs to Maine; and it has 
no marked entrance, nor any distinct headlands 
on the northeastern side, being almost a straight 
line, both in Maine and New Brunswick. It 
wants all the characteristics of a bay, as defined 
in this opinion. It is, in fact, an open, exposed 


i. arm of the ocean, running along the coastof Maine 


more than one hundred miles. Geographers con- 
sider the Bay of Fundy as separated from the At- 
lantic ocean by a line from Cape Sable, on the 


' southern coast of Nova Scotia, to the islands in 


the Penobscot Bay; and in the discussion respect- 
ing our northeastern boundary it was contended 
on the part of England that the rivers east of 
Penobscot Bay all emptied into the Bay of Fundy. 
This diagonal line would be little short of two hun- 
dred miles in length. It is impossible to be defi- 
nite in such an inquiry; but these facts indicate 
the great extent of this oceanic indentation, and 
how far it is from being a sheltered sheet of water 
separated from the ocean ahd protected from it by 
marked projecting headlands. It averages prob- 
ably about fifty miles in width, and includes with- 


' in its circuit numerous bays, such as Penobscot 
: Bay, Frenchman's Bay, Passamaquoddy Bay, and 
. Machias Bay, in Maine, and the Ba 


of Mines, 
Chignecto Bay, and Bay Norte, in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, together with several others, 
Such an expanse of water is geographically and 
politically a part of the Atlantic ocean. 

But, sir, this is a strange way of settling great 
international questions of preii Y refer- 
ring them to the decision of the law officers of a 
Government. Such questions involve the most 
important and delicate points of foreign inter- 
course, and should be the subject of negotiation, . 
not of legal reference. We thus arrive, sir, at 
what the British authorities consider the ‘en- 


| croachment”’ of our fishermen, and for which they 


have recently made provision. No doubt occa- 


; sional infractions of the treaty occur, which the 


ordinary force in those regions is competent to 
prevent or to punish. No one defends such acts, 


nor will our Government make any reclamation 
; in relation to them. But the complaint of throw- 

in, 
: citizens should have the liberty of fishing in the Gulf of St. | 


t Her Majesty's ministers are desirous of re ing all $ Lawrence, within certain defined limits, in common with ' 


out offal and furnishing bait to the fish, and 
other grievances of a similar nature, are rather 
small matters to become the subject of controversy 
between two great nations. If the British colo- 
nists would imitate the industry, and skill, and 


. enterprise of our fishermen, it would be far better 


for them than these eternal complaints because a 
neighboring people seek to obtain a portion of that 
beneficent bounty which is offered to the human 
race. Their proximity to the places of fishing, 
and their possession of the whole coast, would give 
them advantages which ought to insure their 
superior success, if they would put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel, instead of calling for help across 
the Atlantic. And, besides, the rigid pursuit of 
this object where our fishermen are concerned is 
in singular and unfriendly contrast with the con- 
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duct of the British Govern 
and Dutch fishermen even in time of war. 


cution, while the latter is characterized by just 
moderation. 

There is also a decided contrast between the 
force now employed and the force called out upon 
former and similar occasions. In 1817 one vessel 
only—the Dee—was ordered upon this kind of 
service, when strong remonstrances were made by 
the colonies. 

In 1836 Lord Glenelgin informed the Governor 
of Nova Scotia, in answer to his representations, 
that the British Minister at Washington had been 
instructed to ask the friendly codperation of the 
American Government, and that one small vessel 
would be sent to Nova Scotia, and another to 
“ Prince Edward’s Island.” But times have 
changed. Whether the change is to go on re- 
mains to be seen. Certainly a just comity would 
have dictated a similar guarded course under ex- 
isting circumstances. Here is an active, power- 
ful squadron close to our shores, and in waters 
where we have a deep interest, and to this day our 


Government learn nothing of the real designs of | 


England. We have barren generalities leading to 
no useful results, and report telis us that seizures 
are daily making, and that many more are antici- 
pated 


I have no doubt but that some of the Senators | 


from the Eastern States will give to the Senate 
fall statistical detaila of this important branch of 
National industry. I have been struck with its 
magnitude from a statement recently made in the 
papers, and which represents that we have 30,000 
seamen, among the best in the world, and 2,000 
vessels engaged in the various branches of the 
fisheries. This is an interest that no just Govern- 
ment can neglect, and one that would expose us 
to the severest reprehension of the American people 
should we neglect it. 

The Gut of Canso, which is the passage from 
the main ocean to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
which avoids a long detour round the Island of 
Cape Breton, is also to be shut to us, as is that 
great gulf itself, if the decision of the law officers 
of England is to be carried into effect. This pre- 
tension opens some of the gravest maritime ques- 
tions as to narrow communications between vari- 
ousarms of the sea, and asto the right of jurisdiction 
over large expansions of the ocean. 
them for other inquirers. 

There are two episodes, if I may so term them, 
in this drama, which deserve a brief remark. 

The first is the declaration of Lord Stanly, 
now Lord Derby, and the head of the British 
ministr 
Nova Scotia, acknowledging the receipt of the 
case stated for the consideration of the Advocate 
and Attorney General, and transmitting the decis- 
ion of those ‘officers. The whole subject was 
then before him, and he thus communicates the 
determination of the British Government: 


“ We have, however, come to the conclusion, as regards 
the fisheries of Nova Scotia, that the precautions taken by 
the Provincia! Legislature appear adequate, (alluding tothe 
flaw before referred to;) and that such being practically 
acquiesced in by the Americans, no further measures are 
required.” 


in 1852, in a letter to the Governor of | 


The | 
former is marked with a spirit approaching perse- ` 


Her Majesty’s Government feel satisfied that the Bay of 
Fundy has been rightly claimed by Great Britain asa bay, 
within the treaty of 1818; but they conceive that the relax- 
ation of the exercise of that right will be attended with mu- 


; tual advantage to both countries—to the United States, as 
` conterring a material benefit to the fishing trade, and to 


Great Britain and the United States conjointly and equally, | 


by the remova! of a fertile source of disagreeinent between 
them. It has accordingly been announced ty the United 
States Government that American citizens vould hence- 
forward be allowed to fish in any part of the Bay of Fundy, 
provided they do not approach, except in cases specified in 
the treaty of 1818, within three miles of the entrance of any 
bay on the coast of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. 
Ihave, &e., STANLY. 


Now, Mr. President, I take it for granted, that 
no one who knows the course of British states- 
men, and the instincts of the British people upon 


| 


all questions touching territorial rights or inter- if 
ests, will doubt for an instant that this concession, ; 


as they call it, but recognition, as we consider it, 


was made in the conviction that the right was ` 


with us; at any rate, in the full persuasion that 
the pretension of England was so.doubtful that 
they ought not to hold on to it. “And as Mr. 


Everett justly remarks, the principle of this acqui- ` 


i, escence applies with equal force to the other larger 


bays, and particularly to the great estuary of the 


St. Lawrence; and it is pretty clear that the Brit- || 


‘ish Ministers suffered themselves to be driven 
' from their proper course in the application of their 


1 shall leave | 


L 


of patriotic ardor; and it is rare, indeed, that their `. 


© own principle elsewhere, in the other bays and 
waters, by the unreasonable clamor and remon- `! 


atrances of the colonies. 

Now, sir, this acquiescence in our practical 
construction of the treaty was an absolute eurren- 
der of the point in dispute; and it is too late in 
the day to recall the step. Nations cannot safely 
play the game of fast and loose, of give and take 
at pleasure, with one another, in the practical ex- 
position of their conventional arrangements. It 
will not do. Nothing is gained; on the contrary, 
things are made worse by such temporary recog- 
nitions, to be resumed or changed when the op- 
posite party is most strongly convinced by time 
and usage of its rights. England had just the 
same interest in our exclusion from the great arms 
of the ocean in 1842 which she has at this time; 
and her surrender of the point then implies her 


own views of the case, and the ten years which | 


have since intervened, unquestioned, have been 
enough to place our rights beyond dispute. 

An attempt has been made to show a difference 
between our rights and liberties—designations first 
used in the treaty of 1783, and transferred from 
that instrument to the convention of 1818—and 
thereby to establish the pretension that the one is 
more indefeasible than the other. And I regret to 
see, sir, that this effort is countenanced by the 
views of some of our own journale—honestly I 
have no doubt, but erroneously I'am satisfied. I 
do not suppose that an Englishman can be found 


from Johnny Groat’s house to the Lands End | 


who will not firmly believein the claim of England 
in this case, as he believes it in all other cases. 
No man will accuse the English people of a want 


' demands upon foreign nations are not supported ` 
: by the almost unanimous sentiment of thecountry. « 


Now, this is significant enough. The Home: 


Government refuses to indorse the exorbitant 
demand of the colonies, even fortified, as they are, 
by high legal opinions, and put the whole case 
upon the question of practical acquiescence of the 


Americans. Now,no one will contend that at any ` 


time—then, or before, or since—did our Govern- 
ment or citizens practically, or virtually, or in any 
other manner, acknowledge this pretension to ex- 
clude us from the great bays of that region; and 


of course such a claim is actually surrendered by | 


the terms of the declaration. The second assur- 


ance is found in the admission of Lord Aberdeen | 


to Mr. Averett, that the Bay of Fundy would not 
be shut to us; and more distinctly in the dispatch 
of Lord Stanly to the Governor of Nova Scotia. 
Here it is: 

To Sir William Colebrook. 


Downine StreeT, 30th March, 1845. 
Sir: I have the 


under their consideration the claim of the citizens of the 
United States to fish in the Bay of Puody—a claim which 
has hitherto been resisted, on the ground that thet bay is 
included with the British possessions. 


New Serizs.—No. 57. 


7 honor to acquaint you, for your informa- ` 
tion and guidance, that Her Majesty’s Government have had - 


I wish we had a little more of this feeling—not 
enough to blind us to the truth, but enough to 
render it a source of congratulation to find our 
Government in the right. In looking back upon 
our past history, I recollect no case where we have 
not found doubts and opposition among our own 


. citizens in our controversies with foreign Powers. 


| 
i 


: I hope this case will yet prove an exception, as 
: the ri 
- shall 

' Such an exhibition of patriotism would be worth 
| more and do more than ‘* an army with banners.” 


ght is so manifestly with us, and that we 
e found united in feeling and in action. 


Now, sir, no man, it appears to me, can read 
the letter of Mr. John Quincy Adams to Lord 


Balhand, written, I believe, in 1816, without being |. 


satisfied that our claims are not in the least affect- 


: ed, either in their strength or duration, by the use 
, of one or the other of those words, rights or liber- 
| ties; and the subject is placed beyon 
Mr. John Adams in the letter to which I have | 


already referred, and in which he explains the 
origin of the difference, and shows that it had no 
relation to the pretensions of the parties: 
Further extract from the letter of Mr. John Adams before 
referred to. 
4 And the word ‘right? was in the article as agreed to 


et Re 


ment toward the French | 


by the British ministers, but they afterwards requested that 

the word ‘liberty’ might be substituted instead of right. 

They said it amounted to the same thing; for liberty was 
| right, and privilege was right, but the word right might be 
; more displeasing to the people of England than liberty ; and 
i we did not think it necessary to contend for a word.” 
| And I cannot refrain from asking the attention 
| of the Senate to the able and interesting letter of 
: Mr. Stevenson, then our minister in England, to 
Lord Palmerston, dated March 27, 1841. It is 
` written with great force and with a full knowledge 
| of this whole subject, and Mr. Stevenson success- 
; fully combats what the Republic of this city well 
terms the preposterous pretension of England. 

The danger and impropriety of transferring the 
course to be pursued in such delicate questions to 
the colonial authorities, locally interested in the 
establishment of their own construction, is well 
shown in this letter;and Iam glad to see that 
Mr. Webster, in some recent remarks at Marsh- 
field, advances views similar to those of Mr. Ste- 
venson. The Colonial Legislatures are author- 
ized to pass Jaws, and to make regulations upon 
the matter, and these laws and regulations care- 
fully follow the words of the convention, but in 
their administration colonial interests are kept 
prominently in view, and the peace of two great 


‘countries is put to hazard by petty interests, as 


exemplified in the complaints about offal and 
fishing bait. ; 
Mr. President, I said on a recent occasion, and 


| I repeat emphatically, that I desire no war with 


England. Far from us and them—from the world, 


', indeed—far be such a calamity. No two coun- 


tries on earth have stronger inducements, moral 
and political, to remain in amity with each other 
i than have the United States and England, and 
woe be to either of them which voluntarily chan- 
ges the pacific relations that now hold them to- 
gether. But, sir, the way to avoid war is to stand 
up firmly but temperately for our clear rights. 
Submission never yet bronght safety, and never 
will. To yield, when clearly right, is to abandon 
at once our interest and our honor, and to show 
_ to the world how the finger of scorn can be best 
, pointed at us. I am one among the feeblest of the 
sentinels placed upon the watchtowers of the 
country, and perhaps the one among all others 
the tenure of whose interest in our common prop- 
erty is, from my age, the most uncertain. But I 
shall not cease to raise my voice when I believe 


| danger approaches, unmindful of the senseless 


{ 


dispute by |: 


charge so often made against me, that, because F 
am jealous of the honor and rights of my own 
country, I am therefore hostile to all others. I 
shall defend myself against no such clamor. 


MR. DAVIS, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. DAVISsaid: I proposeto occupy only a brief 
period of the time of the Senate, in the discussion 
of this question. I said, the other day, when this 
' subject was under the consideration of the Senate, 
that I felt no peculiar degree of alarm; that I did 
not a hae that hostilities would grow out of 
it; and that opinion remains unchanged. Never- 
theless, I gee much to object to in the course par- 
isued by Great Britain. I see much that is irritat- 
ing in its character, and well calculated to ripen a 
feeling of hostility. 

But, before touching on the subject really under 
consideration, I wish to make one remark in re> 
‘gard to a topic connected with it—the proposition 
! which comes from the colonies for reciprocity of 
| trade. It has been suggested by the Senator from 
, Michigan, to whose patriotic sentiments [ have 

listeried with great pleasure, that the question as 
: to the privileges of reciprocal free trade, might 
| form a subject of negotiation between the two 
| countries; but here, at the outset, T enter my pro- 
| test against any such proceedings, so far as reve- 
' nueis concerned, at any time, and under any cir- 
. cumstances which may exist. Is the Congress of 
' the United States prepared to transfer the control 
; of the revenues of the country to the treaty-making 
| power? Are we prepared to transfer it to nego- 
| tiators, and let them settle and determine what 
| amount of revenue we are, from time to time, to 
| raise for the uses of this country? A treaty is an 
i irrevocable law; it isa law which cannot be modi- 
fied at any time or under any circumstances, ex- 
cept by agreement of the contracting parties. In 
one year we may require forty millions to meet 
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cies of the public service, and in the 
next year, we may want eighty millions in the 
transition state of our affairs which ma 

from causes which cannot be anticipated. 
man in his sober senses can suppose 


the exigen 


o 


| 


at the con- | 
trol of the revenue should be transferred to the i 


treaty-making power. It would be an encroach- : 


ment on the fundamental principle of the Consti- 
tution itself. So jealous is that Constitution of 
the money power of the country, that it does not 
even allow this body, in its legislative capacity, to 
originate a money bill. 

uch, sir, were the feelings and views of those 
who framed that instrument, and of the 
who adopted it. And now, sir, at this 
seems to me the opinion can hardly be entertained 
anywhere, and under any circumstances, that the 
revenues of the country are to be transferred to, 
and disposed of, by the treaty-making power. 
But, sir, I will not trouble you on that point. I 


oe 


only wish to say, that whenever such a treaty . 


comes here, it will never meet with my approba- 
tion. 

As to these fisheries, in regard to which nego- 
tiation is appropriate, Í think this whole matter is 
to be explained as a stroke of policy. It may be 
a dangerous step to be taken by the British Gov- 
ernment, and the colonies may be playing a game 
which will not advance materially the interests 


they have in view. I think that very probable; ` 


but I am not alone in entertaining the opinion that 
the motive at the bottom of the whole transaction 
is a motive of policy. 
Well, sir, is it justifiable? Is the course pursued 
one that can be maintained ang wies, or by an 
rocess of reasoning? Mr. President, I think 
that the last class of men in this country which a 
litic nation, about to enter into hostilities, would 
isturb, is the class of fishermen; and a bolder 
atroke of policy could not be executed by a Gov- 
ernment about to make war upon the United 
States, than to say to these fishermen, ‘‘ War or 
no war, you may on your business at your 
ponme and you shall not be disturbed.” Can 
reat Britain maintain the ground which has been 
a out by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
ass?) Can she maintain the construction of the 
treaty which is said to be given to it by the law 
officers of the British Government? 1 say unhesi- 
tatingly that she cannot, if I understand correctly 
her position. I admit that the terms of the treaty 
are capable of such a construction as they have 
given to it; but I say it is open to another con- 
struction, quite different, and that all cotempora- 
neous authorities concur in establishing the other 
construction as the true one. 


It is to this point that I invite the particular at- | 


tention of the Senate, and I shall occupy but a 
few moments in considering it. The doctrine laid 
down by these law officers, as is alleged, is, that 
Great Britain may stretch a line from headlan 
to headland, and that all the waters within these 


headlands, are waters within the jurisdiction of | 


the Colonial or the Imperial Government. 

Now, I apprehend, if the Senate will give me 
their attention while I analyze the terms of the 
treaty, which are very brief, they will @ satisfied 
that no such construction can be maintained. 


What, then, are the terms of the treaty? They `: 


commence in the first article by pointing out cer- 
tain coasts, and certain portions of the territory of 
these colonies which are to be left open to Ameri- 
can fishermen, freely to fish therein. 


What is the rest of the article? In order that I | 
may not make any mistake in quoting any part of || 


it, i will read from the treaty itself. After run- 
ning through that portion to which I have alluded, 
the article proceeds thus: 


“í And that the American fishermen shali also have lib- 


erty forever to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled | 


bays, harbors, and creeks of the southern of the coast 
of Newfoundland here above described, and of the coast of 

lor; but so soon as the same or any portion thereof 
shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen 
to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled without previ- 
ous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, pro- 
prietors, or possessors of the ground.’ 


_ The right, then, is to take, dry, and cure fish 


in certain coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks of | 


Her Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America. 
But that portion of the treaty, to which I wish to 
invite the attention of the Senate more particu- 
larly, is the renunciation. It is in these words: 


' all enjoyed by the fishermen of the Unit 


ye 
exist | miles 


“And the United States hereby renounce forever any 
liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants 
thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish on or within three marine 
of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of His 
! Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, not included 
within the above-mentioned limits.”’ 

They renounced the right to take fish within 
three miles of any eks 
harbors of Her Britannic Majesty's dominions. 
Now comes the proviso to the renunciation: 

c Provided, however, That American fishermen shall be 
admitted to enter such bays or harbors for the purpose of 
shelter, repairing of damages therein, of purchasing wood, 
and obtaining water, and for no other purpose whatever.”? 

That is what is renounced. The envoys in- 
form you that they chose to renounce the rights 
which were given up, and they chose to do it dis- 
tinctly and in detail, that it might be known what 
was surrendered at the time. The true question 
is, What do they renounce by the language they 
‘use? I know that in using these terms they are 

excluded from the coasts, bays, harbors, and 

| creeks; and the British Government raise a ques- 
|: tion of construction, namely, that we cannot fish 

within three miles of any of these bays; that we 
:| are excluded to a distance of three miles, not onl 
from the coast, but also from these bays, includ- 
ing, in that term, Fundy and other large bays. 


i 
1 
} 


| 


But, sir, analyze the article a little further, and 


_' you will ascertain what the terms of the exclusion 
are, and what they apply to. You have a right 
to come within three marine miles of the coasts, 
within three marine miles of the bays, and within 

, three marine miles of the harbors and creeks. 
What, then, is meant by the word bays? The 
latter part of the proviso which I have just read 
explains the whole of it. They havea right “ to 
enter.” “To enter” what? 
bays,” &c., undoubtedly referring to the bays 
mentioned in the former part of the article—the 
baysrenounced. And for what pur 
this right to enter such bays? hy, sir, the 
have a right to enter them for the purposes of shel: 
ter, and of obtaini 
purchase of bait. 
ated in the treaty itself, and they have a right to 


enter all such bays for such purposes—that is, all © 


the bays renounced. Now, let me ask if the Ba 
of Fundy isa bay to enter for shelter, or for wood, 
_ or water, or bait? No, sir. And are these great 


of St. Lawrence, (where | understand they have 
stretched a line, and forbid vessels to enter within 
these headlands, and thereby excluded them from 
some of the most important fisheries in that gulf,) 
: places where vessels are to enter for the purpose 
of obtaining bait, and shelter, and wood, and 
water? Sir, the term ‘‘ such bays,” and the uses 
|, to be made of the privilege, show most clearly 
, and distinctly what the purposes and intentions 


”? 


|, by the term ‘* bays. 


1 


of the coasts, bays, creeks, or |. 


“To enter such ' 
se have they | 


wood and water, and for the | 
ll these things are enumer- ' 


p 


application to the waters of the ocean; take, for 
instance, Hudson’s Bay and Bafin’s Bay, which 
are parts of the great ocean, and compare the use 
of the term applied to such waters, with its appli- 
cation to those indentations of the coast which 
serve as harbors of refuge, and are properly so 
called. There is also the Bay of Fundy, a large 
body of water from which our fishernmen are now 
| sought to be excluded, but in which they have the 
right of fishing at the distance of three miles from 
the British coast, not only in accordance with the 
terms of the convention, but also by another right, 
which was pointed out by the Senator from Mich- 
| igan—the right of coterminous proprietorship; it 
: having the coast of Maine on the one side, and 
the coast of Nova Scotia on the other, as forming 
the headlands of that bay. It flows along the 


i; coast of the United States for a considerable dis- 


` tance, and, therefore, even under the British con- 
. struction, our fishermen are entitled to fish there. 
| This language of the British authorities is much 
less applicable to the Bay of St. Lawrence, for 
that is as much a part of the open ocean as the 
Gulf of Mexico. The headlands area little nearer 
together, it is true, but it is as much a part of the 
open sea as any of those which all nations have a 
right to enjoy. 

Now, to undertake to shut our fishermen out 
from that gulf, is a very singular, and stringent, 
and, in my appreieniion, a very unjustifiable 
construction to the treaty. Ido not desire to en- 
| ter into a discussion of this matter at length. This, 
it seems to me, is not the fit or proper occasion for 
that. But, nevertheless, as it is open to inquiry, 
and as the main point in controversy is the con- 
struction of this treaty, and as I have not seen 
precisely this view given to it, I thought that I 
would make these statements, that the attention 
: of the Senate might be drawn to it; and if it is 

drawn to it, and the construction which I have 
given is taken in connection with the cotempo- 
raneous construction given at the time, together 
with the use of the fisheries for so long a time, I 
think the Senate will conclude that my construction 
| is the true one. 
If Great Britain wants a war, undoubtedly she 


‘ can have it; but I do not believe she wants any 


|| open seas from headland to headland, in the Gulf | 


| 


‘| all this, we have the cotemporaneous practical con- . 


struction of this treaty. These open bays were 
States 


|; from the making of this treaty, for more than 


'| twenty years, without any serious interruption or 
'; complaint, and they enjoyed this right practically 


| as a construction acce! 


i: three miles of the coast, being excluded only from 
' the coast and the small bays and harbors of the 
i! coast. These were the bays renounced, and none 
i: others. All else were left open to the fishermen. 

Now, this construction put upon the treaty co- 
temporaneous with its execution, and its contin- 
uance for twenty years, undisturbed, seems to me 
|| to stamp it with a decided character of authority. 
| The treaty is capable of that construction without 


just construction, can be put upon it. 
to be pretended, after all this has happened, that 
| under the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
lines are to be stretched from headland to head- 
‘| land, across the Bay of Fundy, and across certain 


occupied? No, sir. It is a stringent, unfair, and 
unjust construction given to the instrument, and 
; Moreover, it is one which, in my opinion, the 


people of this country never will acquiesce in. 
he term “* bay” is exceedingly indefinite in its 


l to on all hands. They ` 
were permitted to fish everywhere, except within | 


were—and these were not the waters renounced ' 
Then, in conformity with | 


such thing. But I do not believe she will maintain 

the position she has assumed, nor do I believe she 

will maintain her pretensions to an extent to vio- 
_ late and break up the pacific relations which now 
| exist between us. [ do not think she will do it; I 
i hope not, at least. 


THE FISHERIES. 


SPEECH OF HON.H. HAMLIN, 
OF MAINE, 
In Senate, August 3 and 5, 1852. 

The Message of the President of the United 
States transmitting information in regard to the 
Fisheries on the Coasts of the British Possessions 
in North America being under consideration— 

Mr. HAMLIN said: 

Mr. Present: The magnitude and importance 
of this question are such that I need make no apol- 
ogy for inviting the attention of the Senate and 
the country to its careful consideration, The in- 
terests of Maine and Massachusetts are more 
: directly involved than those of any other State. 

But it is a question which rises above mere local- 
ities, and becomes one of national importance. 
It affects deeply our national honor; and the ex- 

ression of this Senate to the country, is a certain 


. indication that our just rights are to be maintained. 


,: The 
i| any violation to language, and no other fair or `. 
Now, is it | 


| comes not onl 


at interests of commerce and navigation, 
as well as those of our Navy, are intimately con- 
nected with the subject of the American fisheries, 
which are well regarded as the great fountains of 
commercial prosperity and naval power. 

To learn what are the rights of Americans, and 


’ | what are our duties and obligations as statesmen 

, portions of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, of still more | 

| doubtful character, and that our fishermen are to 
be excluded from grounds which they have always ` 


to protect and preserve those rights, a careful ex- 
. amination of their origin, and what has been the 

action of our Government in relation thereto, be- 
appropriate, but actually neces- 
i SA When these are well understood, it is be- 
lieved we shall have no trouble in determining our 
duty in the future. 

The right to take fish upon the coast of the 


i 
| 
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British Provinces has always been claimed and 
exercised by the people of this country from its 
first settlement. Let it be constantly borne in 
mind that this has always been cleaned as a right. 
It has never been taken as a grant or concession 
from any power on earth, but has been claimed 
and exercised as a right from their first use up to 
this time. These fisheries grew up with the 
growth of this country while colonies subject to 


the British Crown; and the rights of the citizens of : 


all the Colonies to take fish along the coast of New 


` Mr. Madison. 


Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, were | 


as certain and well known as any right they pos- 


sessed. Possession and cultivation of the soil could ` 


hardly securea more certain right than was secured 


by the possession and use of these fisheries. They ` 
are contiguous and adjacent in part to the State of ` 
Maine. They were freely used as God’s high- ‘ 


way, outside of maritime jurisdiction, should be 
used by all. Such was the origin of our rights; 


and so they remained until the commencement of ' 


the revolutionary war, which separated this Gov- 
ernment from Great Britain. In the treaty of 
peace which secured the nationality and independ- 
ence of the United States, the rights of our Gov- 
ernment were acknowledged and defined. It was 
no grant or concession, but the acknowledgment 
of a right as much as that of our sovereignty and 
independence. _ 

The third article of the treaty of 1783 is in 
these words: 

4c Tt is agreed that the people of the United States shall 
continue to enjoy, unmolested, the right to take fish of 
every kind on the Grand Bank, and on all the other banks 
of Newfoundland ; also, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
at all other placesin the sea where the inhabitants of both 
countries used at any time heretofore to fish ; and also, that 
the inhabitants of the United States shall have liberty to 
take fish of every kind on such part of the coast of New- 


foundiand as British fishermen shall use, (but not to dry or . 


cure the same on that island;) and also, on the coasts, bays, 
and creeks of atl other of His Britannic Majesty’s domin- 
ions in America; and that the American fishermen shall 


have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, }: 


harbors, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, 
and Labrador, so long as the same shall remain unsettled ; 
but so soon as the same, or either of them, shall be settled, 
it shall not be lawful for said fishermen to dry or cure fish 
at such settlements, without a previous agreement for that 


purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of | 


the ground.” 


This article admits and secures to American 
citizens ‘“‘ unmolested the right to take fish,” &c. 
It acknowledged and secured the rights which had 
been acquired as much and as fully as other por- 
tions of the treaty secured our right to independ- 
ence, and to exercise sovereign power over that 
territory which had belonged to the Crown. These 
rights, too, unmolested, were used and enjoyed 
by the American fishermen up to the war of 1812, 
when they were interrupted—never lost—by that 
war. The British cruisers would not, of course, 
allow our fishermen to occupy the fishing grounds 
during the war. Had they done so, they would 
have been captured as upon any Aig of our coast 
which might have been blocka by a sufficient 
force for that purpose. 

At the time when the treaty of peace was nego- 


tiated with Great Britain in 1814, the subject of ! 


these fisheries was under consideration, though 
nothing was said in the treaty in relation to them. 
They were entirely omitted. It becomes impor- 
tant to learn why this was so; why they were 
omitted; what were the instructions of our Gov- 
ernment to our ministers negotiating the wend: 
and also what were the views and opinions of the 
ministers themselves; what was said and done by 
all the high contracting parties. An investigation 
into these points, and we shall have no doubt why 
an article was not incorporated into the treaty of 
Ghent relating to the fisheries. 

‘The instructions of our Government were as 
follows in relation to the fisheries: 

* Information has been received from a quarter deserving 
of attention that the late events in France have produced 
such an effect on the British Government as to make it 
probable that a demand will be made at Guttemburg to sur- 


render our right to the fisheries, to abandon all trade be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, and to cede Louisiana to 


Spain. We cannot believe that such a demand will be 
made. Should it be, you will of course treat it as it de- 
serves. These rights must not be brought into discussion. 


if insisted on, your negotiations will cease. ”? 


It will be seen that our Government claimed the 
use of these fisheries as a right, and our Ministers 
were expressly instructed that *‘ these rights must 
not be brought into discussion, and if insisted on, 


| tion has been deemed necess 


| our right to any 


negotiations will cease.’? This, too, was at a 
time when our whole country was desirous of an 


honorable peace, having been suffering all the evils | 
But anxious as were the Gov- | 


incident to a war. 
ernment and the people for a peace, still, with the 


known importance of these fisheries in a com- | 


mercial and naval point of view, negotiations were 
to be broken off, and the war renewed, rather than 
concede away this valuable right. 


Such was the high and patriotic stand taken by | 
Let it be ours to imitate his ex- || 


ample. The country will be,and should be satis- 


forward by the British plenipotentiaries; but our 
commissioners, true to right, and true to their in- 
structions, would not allow of its discussion. 


reply to that part of our note was given by the British plen- 


ipotentiaries. 
“JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
“J.A. BAYARD, 
«H. CLAY, 
«JONA. RUSSELL, 
“ ALBERT GALLATIN.” 


Vattel, in speaking of the jurisdiction of any 
one nation over fisheries, says: 


“Tfit has once acknowledged the common right of other 
nations to come and fish there, it can no longer exclude 
them from it. [thas left that fishery in its primitive free- 
| dom, at least in respect to those who have been in posses- 


: á ;. Sion ofit.” 
fied with nothing less. The subject was brought | 


And he cites the herring fishery on the coast of 
England, as being common to them with other 


The demand of the British Government was | 


first advanced in this artful and ensnaring form: 


The American commissioners were duly noti- | 


fied by the British plenipotentiaries, ‘that the . 


‘ British Government did not intend to grant to 
‘the United States, gratuitously, the privileges 
‘formerly granted by treaty 
‘ within the limits of the British sovereignty, and 
‘of using the shores of the British territories for 
‘ purposes connected with the fisheries.”’ 

Grant privileges formerly granted by treaty! 
This involves the whole question, whether we had 
a right, or whether we held the fisheries by a grant? 
An assent to the principle that we held the fish- 
eries by a grant, was yielding all, and equivalent 


to an admission that the war had abrogated the |; 


treaty of 1783. 
The American Ministers replied as follows: 


“In answer to the declaration made by the British plen- 
ipotentiaries respecting the fisheries, the undersigned, re- 


to them, of fishing | 


ferring to what passed in conference on the 9th of August, : 


can only state that they are not authorized to bring into dis- 
cussion any of the rights or liberties which the United States 
have heretofore enjoyed in relation thereto. From their 
nature, and from the peculiar character of the treaty of 
1783, by which they were recognized, no further stipula- 
by the Government of the 


United States to entitle them to a full enjoyment of all of ` 


them.” 

Thus, promptly, was this matter met by our 
Government, and placed on the ground of right, 
admitted and secured in the treaty of 1783. On 
two other and different times, during these nego- 
tiations, was, in different forms, but in substance 
the same as I have quoted, this subject presented 
by the British plenipotentiaries, and on both oc- 
casions, as on the first, was all discussion of it 
refused by our commissioners. The treaty was 
finally agreed upon, and was silent upon the sub- 
ject. So stood the matter when negotiations 
closed and a treaty had been concluded. So far as 
the fisheries were concerned, they remained, in the 
language of the negotiators, ‘status ante bellum.” 

This was the view taken of the question by our 


commissioners. In their communication to the 


i nations, because they had not appropriated it to 
‘themselves from the beginning. So far was this 

principle carried, that it is said the Dutch were in 
, the possession and use of these fisheries at a time 

when they were at war with Great Britain. But it 
: is maintained that the great highway of nations 
outside of three miles from the shore, the distance 
of national jurisdiction, is open to all who may 
desire to use it. That is the doctrine which must 
be sustained by us. We can admit nothing which 
shall limit the freedom of the seas in time of peace, 
unless clearly defined by treaty. 

Thus stood the question after the treaty of 
Ghent, in 1814, until the convention with Great 
Britain, which resulted in the treaty of 1818, con- 
taining the article under which both Governments 
are now acting. Before, however, proceeding to 
: the examination of that article to ascertain what 
is its true and correct interpretation—what is its 
i scope and meaning—the history of the action of 

both Governments should be scrutinized between 
the treaties of 1814 and 1818. That shows that 
the British Government did notclaim anything but 
a jurisdiction of one marine league along her coast. 
She made no claim to a right to exclude our fish- 
ermen from the great bays or inland seas, as the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence really is. Her claim was to 
a jurisdiction of three miles from the shore. In 1815, 
a British sloop-of-war warned off the coast of 


|, Nova Scotia, and about forty-five miles from Cape 


Secretary of State, dated Ghent, December 25, | 


1814, they state their views with great clearness 
and power. It never has been answered. 
admits of no answer. They say: 


é Our instructions had forbidden us to suffer our right to 
the fisheries to be brought in discussion, and had not au- 


Mt 


thorized us to make any distinction in the several provis- : 


ions of the third article of the treaty of 1783, or between that 
article and any other of the same treaty. 

“ We had no equivalent to offer for a new recognition of 
rt of the fisheries, and we had no power 
to grant any equivalent which might be asked for it 
British Government. 
of 1783 must be considered as one entire permanent com- 
pact, not liable, like ordinary treaties, to be abrogated by a 
subsequent war between the partiesto it; as an instrument 
recognizing the rights and liberties enjoyed by the people of 
the United States as an independent nation, and containing 


the terms and conditions on which the two parties of one | 


empire had mutually agreed henceforth to constitute two 
distinct and separate nations. In consenting, by that treaty, 
that a part of the North American continent should remain 
subject to the British jurisdiction, the people of the United 


y the © 
We contended that the whole treaty . 


| States had reserved to themselves the liberty, which they : 


had ever before enjoyed, of fishing upon that part of the ` 


coast, and of drying and curing fish upon the shores; and ` 


this reservation had been agreed to by the other contracting 


Pire saw not why this liberty, then no new grant, but a 
mere recognition of a prior right always enjoyed, should be 
forfeited hy a war more than any other of the rights of our 
national independence ; or why we should need a new stip- 
ulation for its enjoyment more than we needed a new arti- 
cle to declare that the King of Great Britain treated with us 
as free, sovereign, and independent States. We stated this 
principle in genera] terms to the British plenipotentiariesin 
the note which we sent to them with our projet of the 
treaty, and we alleged it as the ground upon which no new 
stipulation was deemed by our Government necessary to 
secure to the people of the United States all the rights and 
liberties stipulated in their favor by the treaty of 1783. No 


i 


| 
| 


i: the Provinces. 


Sable, an American vessel engaged in the cod 
fisheries. This was immediately brought to the 
' attention of the British Minister, who promptly 
disavowed the act, as will appear by his note to 
Mr. Monroe: 
“Mr. BAKER TO MR. MONROE. 
“c PHILADELPHIA, August 31st, 1815. 

“Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 18th ultimo, together with its inclosure, 
relating to the warning off, to the distance of sixty miles 
from the coast of Nova Scotia, of some American fishing 
| vessels by His Majesty’s brig Jaseur. This measure was, 


| as you bave justly presamed in your note, totally unauthor- 
: ized by His Majesty’s Government; and I have the satis- 
: faction to acquaint you, that orders have been given by the 
naval Commander-in-Chief on the Halifax and Newfound- 
land stations, which will effectually prevent the recurrence 
of any similar interruption to the vessels belonging to the 
United States, engaged in fishing on the high seas.’? 

I have examined with great care all the cases 
of seizure by the British Government, and believe 
it may be correctly asserted, that none were made 
outside of three miles from the coast, and no dis- 
tinction is drawn, or attempted to be drawn, be- 
tween the coast of the sea and the coast of a bay. 
These acts are all significant, as showing that no 
claim was preferred for anything but a jurisdiction 
within three miles of the shore. On the other 
| hand, we maintained that we were entitled to all 
i the rights secured in the treaty of 1783. 

On the 16th of June, 1816, an order was issued 
by Admiral Griffith to the British cruisers to re- 
move our fishing vessels from the coast of the 
Provinces. This order, however, was revoked, 
and nothing was done under it. In May follow- 
ing, an order was issued by Rear Admiral Milne 
; to Captain Samuel Chambers for the protection of 

the revenue, as also the fisheries on the coast of 
That order shows that vessels 
` were not to be disturbed unless 

& Fishing, er at anchor, in any of the harbors or creeks 
in His Majesty’s North American Provinces, or within our 
maritime jurisdiction.” 

That is, within three mile’ of the shore. Cap- 
tain Chambers did seize several American vessels 
in the harbor on Ragged Island, and within British , 
jurisdiction, but they were all discharged by the 
Provincial court. These are the transactions 

.. which took place upon the fishing grounds. 
‘\ During the same time the same subject was under 
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discussion between the two Governments. Mr. || 


Adams, with his great ability and. comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole matter, was our Minister 
who conducted the correspondence on our part. | 
He maintained the same doctrine that was ad- | 
vanced at Ghent, that our rights were fully se- 
cured by the treaty of 1783, and that the war of | 
1812 did not abrogate them. This was denied by | 
Earl Bathurst on behalf of the British Govern- | 
ment. Each party maintained its former position. 
But from that correspondence, from the interviews | 
between the Ministers of the respective Govern- | 
ments, and from the protocol of the contracting | 
parno when a treaty was concluded, we shall ' 
learn precisely what was claimed by the British 
Government, and what were the intentions of the 
parties. There is no sounder rule of law than that 
the intention of a law is to be learned from the dis- 
cussions of those who enacted it. And so of the 
formation of treaties. The conferences and pro- 
tocols of the parties will guide us to a correct con- 
elusion. And we find a remarkable concurrence | 


of evidence to show, beyond doubt, that all Great || 


Britain claimed was to exclude us from within one 
marine league of the shore; not to exclude from in- 
land seas, whether called bays or gulfs. This in- 
vestigation all becomes important and necessary, 


to show that such is the construction which should |: 


be given to our treaty of 1818. 

Mr. Adams writes to Mr. Monroe, September — 
19, 1815, giving an account of his first interview 
with Lord Bathurst, and he gives the language used | 
by Lord Bathurst. He, (Lord B.,) said: | 


The North American 


[August 3, 


Fisheries—Mr. H; amlin. 


SENATE. 


| strictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, dry- 
| ing, or curing fish therein, or in any other manner what- 
| ever abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.” 


: our rights. What is its true and correct construc- 
tion, is the question in dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain. 
article by our Government has always been, that 
aline should be drawn along the coast from in- 

` dentation to indentation, and not from headland to 


- headland. It is contended by the British Gov- ' 


i ernment, that by the strict letter of the treaty, we 
| are to be excluded from those great bays, so called, 
where they arenot miles, but some of them degrees 
-in width. The precise terms of the treaty may, at 
first view, seem to carry that construction, but 
when tested by what had been claimed by the 
British Government, as we have seen, such could 
not have been the intention of the parties. The 
only thing claimed through all the negotiations, 
was that we should be excluded from coming 


; within three miles of the shore, not bays that were :: 


leagues in extent. Had such been the intention 
| of any party to the treaty, we should find some- 
where such aclaim. None such was made. Had 
there been, it would have been promptly denied. 
i That clause, which says, ‘* that the United States 

* hereby renounce, forever, any liberty heretofore 
| “enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to 

‘take, dry, or cure fish on er within three marine 

€ miles o any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or har- 
| € bors, &c.,” is to exclude us from the great bays 
‘and gulfs! Was such the intention of Great Brit- 


& Great Britain could not permit the vessels of the United | 
States to fish within the creeks, and close upon the shores | 
of the British territories. So, on the other hand, it was by | 
no means her intention to interrupt them in fishing any- 
where in the open sea, or without the territorial jurisdiction, ' 
a marine league from the shore.” 

This shows clearly that all that was demanded | 
or claimed was, simply, that our fishermen should ' 
not exercise the right to take fish within a ‘ma- 
rine league of the shore.” No claim was pre- 
ferred to exclude us from bays or gulfs. Al that 
was required was, that we should keep three miles 
from the shore. 
that took place between our Government and Great | 
Britain, that right only was insisted upon. 

Under this state of the case, each Government 
adhering to rights as already advanced and dis- 
cussed, and being unable to agree, Mr. Monroe | 
says, in his note to Lord Bagot, December 30th, 
1816, and in answer to a note from Lord Bagot of 
November 27th, 1816: 


‘<2 concur in the sentiment, that it is desirable to avoid a 


4 


During all the correspondence | 


ain? She never made any such pretensions dur- 
| ing all the negotiations, and when we renounced 


: our right to the shore fisheries, as we did in the - 


treaty, and of taking fish within three marine 


. miles of the coasts, bays, creeks, and harbors, ' 


‘that language became necessary to exclude us 


from the small bays, creeks, and harbors within :: 
three miles of the shore—within the jurisdiction of ` 


Great Britain, and which we had formerly en- 
oyed—claimed as a right. That such was the in- 
tention of the parties ‘must be inferred from the 
facts to which I have alluded, which took place 
: during the negotiations. 
| But the last clause of the article contained in the 
proviso at the end, will explain what bays, creeks, 
and harbors were surrendered up by our Govern- 
ment. The article says: 

“ American fishermen shalt be admitted to enter such 
| bays and harbors for the purpose of shelter, and for repair- 


ing damages therein, purchasing wood, and obtaining 
+ water.” i 


discussion of their respective rights, {the United States and 
Great Britain to the fisheries,] and to proceed in a spirit of 
corciliation to examine what arrangement wil] be adequate 
to the object, The discussion which has already taken 
place between our Governments, has, itis presumed, placed 
the claim of each party in a just light.” 


And it was under that suggestion that a conven- 
tion was finally agreed upon, which negotiated the 


treaty of 1818. The first article of that treaty is 
as follows: 


“ Whereas, differences have arisen respecting the liberty | 


claimed by the United States for the inhabitants thereof to | 
take, dry, and cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbors, | 
and creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in Amer- 
ica, itis agreed between the high contracting parties, that 
the inhabitants of the United States shall have forever, in 
common with the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, the 
liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the southern 
coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray to | 
the Rameau Islands; on the western and northwestern 
coast of Newfoundland, from the said Cape Ray to the Quir- | 
pon Felands; on the shores of the Magdalen Islands; and : 
also on the coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks from Mount | 
Joly, on the southern coast of Labrador, to and through. | 
the Straits of Belle Isle, and thence northwardly, indefi- : 
nitely, along the coast, withuut prejudice, however, to any | 
of-the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company : | 
“ And that the American fishermen shall also have lib- | 
erty, forever, to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled | 
bays, harbors, and creeks, of the southern part of the coast | 
of Newfoundiand, here above described, and of the coast ; 
of Labrador; but so soon as the same, or any portion | 


thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said | 


fishermen to dry or cure fish at such portions so settled, 
without previous agreement for such purpose, with the in- 
habitants, proprietors, or possessors of the ground. And the 
United States hereby renounce, forever, any liberty hereto- 
fore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to take, 


dry, or cure fish,on or within three marine miles of any of | 


the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors, of His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s dominionsin America, not included within the above- 
mentioned limits : wided, however, That the American 
fishermen shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors, 
for the purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages therein, 
of purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for no 
other purpose whatever. But they shall be under such re- 


The bays and harbors which are surrendered up 
by the Americans, are the bays and harbors into 
which the American fishermen may go to find a 
shelter, bs damages, purchase wood, and obtain 
water. All these things could only be done in the 
small harbors, which would afford shelter, and 
where damage could be repaired. But to allow 
fishermen to go into the Gulf of St. Lawrence or 
the Bay of Fundy for repair or shelter! They 
might with far greater propriety seek the open sea 
i for shelter, for with sufficient sea-room they might 
| be safe, while in such bays as the Bay of Fundy, 


ii they would be sure of destruction upon a lee: 


` shore. Better, far better, to seek the broad and 
| trackless ocean for a shelter, to repair, for wood or 
; water. The very uses to which these bays and 
' harbors are to be appropriated, must show what 

was intended—such harbors and bays as could be 
' used for the 
| pretation of t 


| plied to Fund 


e word bay in the treaty, when ap- 
; cay or the Gulf of Mexico. 

: Another view of this question will, it is believed, 
: furnish us with what is the true construction of 
i the treaty, by which we are restricted in certain 
i bays, creeks, and harbors, therein named. What 
, were the nena enjoyed by our fishermen under 
|: the treaty of 1783? They had the right, and did 
i: use, what is known as the shore fisheries, inside 
l! of three miles from the shore, and in the bays, 


|: Was indented. These were what we occupied; 
|: and for many purposes, they were very valuable. 
l: To them were claimed a rigħt, and these were the 

privileges which we renounced. A line drawn 
‘from indentation to indentation along the coast, 
| as has alwaya been contended for by our Govern- 


| This is the law under which we now exercise ` 


heconstruction of that | 


panes named, The same inter- ` 


» Chaleur, or St. Lawrence, should ` 
| be understood, as when applied to the Bay of Bis- |: 


creeks, and harbors, with which the whole coast | 


ment, would exclude us from the shore fisheries, 
which were and are so called in distinction from 
the sea fisheries, more than three miles from the 
shore. 
: Besides, the intention of our ministers who ne- 
i gotiated the treaty, and the evidence which the 
i protocols furnish as the negotiations progressed, 
alt concur to aid us in our construction. These 
protocols and this evidence of that time are of 
i great importance, and cannot fail to carry convic- 
tion along with them, as to what was intended by 
v the lan e used in the treaty, and the reasons 
| for which it was placed there. Let Messrs. Gal- 
latin and Rush speak on this matter. In their dis- 
patch, dated London, October 20, 1818—the very 
day on which the treaty was signed—to the Sec- 
retary of State, communicating the convention or 
‘treaty which had been concluded, they say: 
tt We succeeded in securing, besides the rights of taking 
' and curing fish within the limits designated by our instruc- 
tions, as a sine qua non, the liberty of fishing on the coasts 
of the Magdalen Islands, and of the western coast of New- 
foundland, and the privilege of entering for shelter, wood, 
| and water, in all the British harbors of North America. 
| Both were suggested as important to our fisheries, in the 
| eommunications on that subject, which were transmitted to 
| us with ourinstructions. To the exeeption of the exclusive 
| rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, we did not object, as 
| it was virtually implied in the treaty of 1783, and we had 
i never, any more than the British subjects, enjoyed any right 
there; the charter of that company having been granted in 
' the year 1670. The exception applies only to the coasts and 
: harbors, and does not affect the right of fishing in Hudson’# 
‘| Bay, beyond three miles from the shores, a right which 
could not exclusively belong to, or be granted by, any nation, 
& Tt will also be perceived that we insist on the clause, by 
which the United States renounce their right to the fish- 
eries, relinquished by the convention, that clause having 
been omitted in the first British counter projet. We in- 
sisted on it with the view—lst. Of preventing an implica- 
tion that the fisheries secured to us were a new grant, and 


| 


| 

i| state within what limits weare to fish; and in allu- 
| ding to the prior rights of the Hudson’s Bay Com-. 
pany, in Hudson Bay, they say expressly, that we 

i| have the right to fish in that bay outside of three 
i miles from the shore, and that ‘‘was a RIGHT 

WHICH COULD NOT EXCLUSIVELY BELONG TO, OR BE 

GRANTED BY, ANY NATION.” That is and was pre- 
:, cisely the American doctrine, and hence we can- 
, not be excluded from other bays more than three 
| miles from the shore. Such is the true meaning 
' of the treaty of 1818. Such the intention of the 
parties who negotiated it. 

The second paragraph of this dispatch shows 
from the protocol, that renunciation of our Gov- 
‘| ernment to the right of the shore fisheries was in- 
: serted by our ministers, and for what purpose it 
| was put there—to show, that rights were renounced 

and that in the treaty of 1818 we admitted no 
grant to fish elaewhere by forming a new treaty. 
And, secondly, that it was expressly stated that 
` our renunciation extended only to fisheries within 
three. miles from the coasts. But let us hear what 
Mr. Adams has said on this question, a man better 
acquainted with the whole subject in all its ramifi- 
, cations than any other man. e was one of our 
commissioners who negotiated the treaty of 1814, - 
| and as Secretary of State he gave instructions to 
Gallatin and Rush, and in those instructions, re-.. 
ferring to.the fisheries, he said: 

“The British Government may be well assured that not 
a particle of these rights will be finally yielded by the Uni- 
ted States without a struggle, which will cost Great Britain 
more than the worth of the prize.” 

Again, John Quincy Adams’s construction of 
the first article of the convention of 1818, and the. 
reason for relinquishing any right by our Govern- 

ment: 
:  «& [n that instrument the United States have renounced 


. forever that part of the fishing liberties which they had en- 
i joyed, or claimed, in certain parta of the exclusive jurisdic- - 
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This was the opinion of Mr. Adams in 1822, 
expressed while Secretary of State, in an able re- 
view of the subject of the fisheries. 

The true intent and meaning of the first article 
of the treaty, as our Government contend, is to 
draw a line along the indents of the shore, and not 
from headland to headland of the great bays and 
gulfs, which would exclude us from what are really 
inland seas. This will comply with the treaty, 
and will exclude us from the bays, creeks, and 
harbors three miles from land. That such was 
the design—that such should be the construction 
for which we should insist—cannot admit of a 
reasonable doubt. The actual acquiescence of the 
British Government for more than twenty-two 
years, and a virtual acquiescence up to this time, 
should preclude her from all attempts to give or , 
enforce any other. The most perfect comment- : 


ary of compacts and treaties isa cotemporaneous ` 


It is too late to ', 


acquiescence in their execution. Our position is 
fortified by that acquiescence. 
deny it now, and we shall be derelict in our duty 
if we do not sustain it. I cannot doubt that our 
Government will do so. 

What is the history of this acquiescence? The 
British Parliament, in 1819, passed an act “ to 
“enable His Majesty to make regulations with 
‘ respect to the taking and curing of fish on cer- 
“tain parts of the coasts of Newfoundland, Lab- 
*rador, and His Majesty’s other provinces in 
* North America, according to a convention made 
‘between His Majesty and the United States.” 
This act recites and contains that article of the 
treaty relating to the fisheries, but it gives to it no 
construction. It then confers power upon His 
Majesty and his Privy Council, by any order or 
orders in council to be from time to time made for 
that purpose, to make such regulations and to give 
such directions, orders, and instructions to the 
Governor of Newfoundland, &c., for the purpose 
of carrying into effect said convention. It also 
contains certain other provisions in relation to the 
same, not necessary to describe. But not a word 
is said in said act which gives a construction to 
said treaty, or of drawing a line from headland to 
headland of the great bays. That is the only act 
ever passed so fár as Í ean learn. 

March 12, 1836, the province of Nova Scotia 

an act for the preservation of the fisheries, | 
and the first and third sections of said act are con- 
elusive evidence as to what must have been their 
undoubted understanding of our just rights under 
the treaty, and what was and isthe true intent and 
meaning thereof. These sections are as follows: 

“ Sec. 1. Officers of the colonial revenue, sheriffs, magis- 
trates, and any other person duly commissioned for that 

urpose, may go on board any vessel or boat within any. 

arbor in the Province, or hovering within three miles of 
any of the coasts or harbors thereof, and stay on board so 
long as they may remain within such place or distance.” 

Sec. 3. If the vessel or boat shall be foreign, and not 
pavigated according to the laws of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and shall have been found fishing or preparing to fish, 
or have been fishing within three marine miles of such 
coasts or harbors, such vessel or boat and the cargo shall be 
forfeited.” 

Mark the language of the first section, ‘ Officers 
‘of the colonial revenue, &c., may go on board 


‘any vessel or boat within any harbor, or hovet- ` 
‘ing within three miles of any coast or HARBOR.” : 


he third section, ‘if any foreign boat shall 


have been found fishing or preparing to fish within 


three marine miles of such coasts or harbors.” The 
description and terms given in these sections prove 


beyond a doubt that up to that time our rights . 


were well understood. That language conforms 
to what was and is our construction of the treaty; 
we were debarred from fishing within three miles 
of the shore, and a line drawn from indentation 
to indentation, as we contend, is just in accord- 
ance with this law of the Province, and just in 
accordance with our use and occupation. So we 
have continued to occup 
according to our construction—undisputed for | 
More than twenty-two years, and virtually and 
essentially up to this time. Since 1841, the fish- 
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“In point of fact l have not been able to learn that any 


seizures have been made when the vessels have not been | 
prescribed by the statute, . 


within three miles of the distance 

or considered so to be, although i 
: Fondy, 

ince, is thought by the law officers in the Province to form 
| a part of the exclusive jurisdiction ofthe Crown.” 


Here, then, we have unequivocal proof of our 
use of these bays up to 1841; j 


t is true that the Bay of 


the seizure of any vessel u 
three miles from the 
bays or out of them. 


p to this day outside of 
coast, whether in the great 


n 1841, Mr. Stevenson, then our Minister at `: 


London, called the attention of the British Gov- 

ernment to the true intent and meaning of, or 

the construction which should be given to the first 

article of the treaty of 1818. In his dispatch, dated 

March 27, 1841, te Lord Palmerston, then princi- 

pal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
evenson says: 


“ It also appears, from information recently received by 
the Government oft the United States, that the provincial au- 
thorities assume a right to exclude the vessels of the United 
States from all their bays, (even including those of Fundy 
and Chaleur,) and likewise to prohibit their approach with- 
in three miles of a line, drawn from headland to headland 
instead of from the indents of the shores of the Provinces | 

“They also assert the right of excluding them from 
British ports, unless in actual distress, warning them to de- 
part or get under way and leave harbor whenever the 
provinetal custom-howse or British naval officers stral! sup- 
pose that they have remained there a reasonable time, and 
this without a full examination of the circumstances under 
which they may have entered the port. Now, the fisher- 
men of the United States believe, (if uniform practice is 


! any evidence of correct construction,) that they can with | 


' propriety take fish anywhere on: the coasts of the British 
| provinces, if not nearer than three marine miles from land, 
; and have a right to their ports for shelter, wood, And water; 
nor has this ciaim, if is believed, ever been seriously dis- 
pated, based, as it is, on the plain and obvious terms of the 
convention. Indeed thie main object of the treaty was, not 
onty to secare to American fishermen in the pursuit of their 
employment, the right of fishing, but likewise to insure him 
as large a proportion of the convenience afforded by the 
neighboring coasts of British settlement as might be recon- 
cilable with the just rights and interests of British subjects, 
: and the due administration of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
The construction, therefore, which has been attempted to 
be put upon the stipulations of the treaty by the authorities 
` of Nova Scotia, is directly in conflict with their object, and 
entirely subversive of the rights and interests of the citi- 
zens of the United States. It is one, moreover, which 
, would lead to the abandonment, to a great extent, of a high- 
` ly important branchof American industry, which could not. 
for a moment be admitted by the Government of the United 
States.” 


Mr. Stevenson thus states, with great clearness 
: and power, whatis the construction placed upon the 
treaty of 1818 by his Government, and that such 
a construction had been acquiesced in up to that 
time by the British Government, a term of more 
‘than twenty years. This was the first corre- 


i 
| 
f 
| 
! 
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interpretation of the treaty. None other but the 

one which we had adopted, and Great Britain had 

assented to, by a quiet acquiescence, is to be found 
: prior to this time. The answer of the British 
Government to the dispatch of Mr. Stevenson is 
: to be found in the opinion of the Crown officers 
of Great Britain. case was prepared by the 
‘| Governor of Nova Scotia, May 8, 1841, submit- 
i; ting certain questions as to the intent and meanin 


| of the first article of the treaty of 1818. Allthat part `; 


. of the case material to our inquiry at this time is 
‘|| embraced in two interrogatories: First, whether 


i ust our construc- | 
tion of the treaty. Nor can I find the evidence of | 


as well as smaller bays on the coast of this Prov- `; 


| 


| 


“ We are of opinion that the treaty of 1783 was annulled 
by the war of 1812.” 
To the second point they answer: 
“ The prescribed distance of three miles is to be meas- 
' ured from the headlands, or extreme points of land next the 
sea of the coast, or of the entrance of the bays, and notfrom 
the interior of such bays or inlets of the coast, and conse 
quently that no right exists on the part of American citizens 
to enter the bays of Nova Scotia, there to take fish, al- 
though the fish being within the bay may be at a greater 
distance than three miles from the shore of the bay, as we 
are of opinion that the term headland is used in the treaty 
to express the part of land we have before mentioned, ex- 
cluding the interior of the baysaud the inlets of the coast.” 

Thus it will be observed that the question, 
whether our rights under the treaty of 1783 were 
abrogated or not, is most summarily disposed of. 

` The manner of running from headland to head- 
i land is also disposed of in the same way. The 
reasoning for these profound conclusions we are 
not permitted to see. All that we can know is 
upon a case made up by the government of Nova 
' Scotia; the Attorney General and Queen’s Advo- 
| cate have so decided. There is one expression 
used in the opinion of these officers which.is sig- 
nificant, and which we may well suppose aided, if 
it did not control, the result to which they came. 
They say that the “term headland is used in thë 
treaty to express the part of land,” &c. There is ng 
such word as headland used in the treaty. Had 
such been the case, there would be some reasoti 
‘for the conclusion to which they came. Theab- 
sence of that very term on which they say their 
opinion is based proves their error. The reason 
for their opinion 1s not there, and without it their 
opinion or conclusion must be incorrect by theit 
ı own showing, 
This is but an ez parte decision, and one which 
our Government hus never assented to, and one tw 
which we were nota party. It in no way con- 
trols or disturbs the position of our Government 
upon these questions. We are left to maintain 
our own construction, which involves all that is 
', how in dispute. What is the construction which 
|, Shall be given to the treaty, is a question for both 
; Governments to settle and determine. 

. This construction, thus formally given by the 

ritish Government, was allowed to remain with- 
out any attempt to enforce it by Great Britain, 
In the mean time, from 1841 to 1845, the Provin- 
cial Legislature of Nova Scotia had adopted sun- 
dry reports in relation to the fisheries, and soft 
attempts were made by the provinces to exclude 
our fishermen from the Bay of Fundy, which led 
to a renewal of correspondence between the two 
Governments. All the information which I gather 


spondence of the two Governments, as to the true . 


upon the point is from the dispatch of Mr. Ever- 
| ett, the American Minister at London, dated April 
| 23, 1845, to Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State: 

“ Sir, with my dispatch, No. 278, of the 25th of March, 
I transiınitted the note of Lord Aberdeen of the 10th of 

March, communicating the important information that tis: 
Government had come to the determination to concede to 
, American fishermen the right of pursuing their occupation 
within the Bay of Fundy. It was left somewhat uncertain 
by Lord Aberdeen’s note, whether this concession was in- 
tended to be confined to the Bay of Fandy, or to extend to 
other portions of the coast of the Anglo-American posses- 
. sions, to which the principle contended for by the United. 
States equally apply, and particularly to the waters of the 
northwestern shores of Cape Breton, where the ¢ Argus’ 
was captured. In my notes of the 25th ultimo and the 2f 
instant, on the subject of the ‘ Washington’ and * Argus,’ 
I was careful to point out to Lord Aberdeen, that all the 
reasoning for admitting the right of the Americans to fish, 
in the Bay of Fundy apply to those waters with superior 
force, inasmuch as they ate less Jand-locked than the Bay 
. of Fundy, and to express the hope that the concession was 
meant to extend to them, which there was some reason ta. 
think, from the móde in which Lord Aberdeen expressed’ 
: himself, was the case. 

“Treceived last evening the answer of his lordship, in- 
forming me that my two notes had been referred to the’ 
Colonial Office, and that a final reply could not be returned. 

| til he should be made acquainted with the result of that 
[i reference ; and that in the mean time, the concession must 
` be understood to be limited to the Bay of Fundy. 

“The merits of the question arè so clear that I cannot but 

` anticipate that the decision of the Colonial Office will he 
' in favor of a literal construction of the convention.” 


The concession made was in fact, and could be- 


| only an abandonment on the part of Great Britain 
‘| of her construction of the convention or mer 


y and use these grounds | the war of 1812 abrogated and annulled our rights || I use the wordsas synonymous—so far asit appli 


| to the fisheries secured by the treaty of 1783? And || to the Bay of Fundy. It was in fact no conces- 


second, whether a line is to be drawn from head- ' 3 € e 
land to headland of the great bays? The answer | true intent and meaning of the treaty. Nor does 


sion. It only allowed what was in our view the 
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And this dispatch, after the | 
does | 


the term used at all disturb our construction. The 
substance was important, and the most that can be 
said is, that it leaves Great Britain in a posiuon | 
where she may insist that she has not abandoned | 
her construction of the treaty. It was but a re- 
iteration of her claim which she put forth in 1814, 
when, in the negotiations at Ghent, her Ministers | 
declared that no new grants would be made to the 
United States to fish on the coasts of her provinces, 
without an equivalent. This concession was made 
on our claim of the right, and the terms used in 
securing our rights, cannot be used to deprive us 
su uently of them. 

It will also be noted that Mr. Everett speaks 
withan unqualified confidence thata literal con- 
struction of the convention will be given by the Colo- 
nial Office; the plain meaning of which is, that a 
literal construction of the convention will secure 
to us the right to fish in all harbors more than — 
three miles from the shore. That was what Mr. | 
Everett meant. j , 

The oniy other reference which I propose to : 
make is a dispatch of Lord Stanley, (now Earl of 
Derby, and Prime Minister of England,) to Lord 
Falkland, Governor of Nova Scotia, dated Septem- 
ber 17, 1845. 

t: Downe STREET, September 17, 1845. 

“Mr Loro: * * * * * Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have attentively considered the representations con- 
tained in your dispatches, No. 324 and 331, of the 17th 
June and the 2d July. respecting the policy of granting per- 
mission to the fisheries of the United States to fish in the 
Bay of Chaleur, and other large bays of a similar character 
on the coast of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and, ap- 
prehending from your statements that any such eneral con- 
cession would be injurious to the interests of the British 
North American Provinces, we have abandoned the inten- 
tion we entertained upon the subject, and still adhere to the 
atrict letter of the treaties which exist between Great Britain 
and the United States, relative to the fisheries in North 
America, except so far as they may relate to the Bay of 
Fundy, which has been thrown open to the North Ameri- 
cans under certain restrictions.” 


This, it will be seen, is dated but a few months 
after the note of Lord Aberdeen, to which Mr. 
Everett referred, relating to the fisheries in the Bay 
of Fundy. That note gave’ us what we claimed 
as our right in that bay. This last dispatch of 
Lord Stanley applies the British construction of 
the treaty to the Bay of Chaleur, and other large 
bays. It is their construction only, and can have 
no binding force upon us, or our construction. : 


This dispatch has never been enforced, except as | 


we understand it is now attempted. We have 

tinued to enjoy our ancient rights, hearing 
only the muttered threats of the colonies. 

rom all this history of the facts connected with, 
and growing out of this question; from our ori- 
ginal rights; from what was demanded by Great | 

ritain; from the correspondence and protocols of : 

negotiating ministers; and from an acquiescence in 
our claim of rights, and their use for more than 
thirty years, we are justified in saying that our 
construction of the treaty is not only just and 
right, but that it is the true intent and meanin 
thereof. And, admitting that it is an unsettl 
Da moat that Great Britain can claim— 

e courtesy and the honor of our nation will de- 
mand that nothing less will be conceded in any 
settlement of the same, than our right to fish in all 
‘waters one marine league from the shore. 

Now we are informed, from such sources as 
are believed to be reliable, that Great Britain is 
enforcing her construction of the treaty, and is 
now driving American fishermen from the bays in 
which they have always used the right to fish, or 
to seize aud confiscate their vessels. So far as we 
know, not a word of notice or warning has been 
given to our Government. The first intimation 
we have, a hostile fleet is sent to enforce, with na- 
val power, this construction upon our honest and 
hard-working fishermen. The ordinary rules of =: 
courtesy, which should mark the acts of all Gov- | 
ernments, it would seem, should have induced a 
different course. 

Mr.SEWARD. If the Senator from Maine | 
will allow me, I will state that, from the papers 
this day communicated to the Senate, I find that ` 
the British Minister did communicate to our Gov- | 
ernment, on the 5th of July last, that a sufficient , 
force had been ordered upon the British coast for 
the purpose of protecting the fisheries. I state thie. 
that the Senator may have the whole case as it is. | 
I say nothing here of the character of that notice. 

r. HAMLIN. I was speaking of what had 


1 


fi 


' been made public. 
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squadron had been ordered upon our coast, 
not at all obviate the objection made; and such 
a fleet is not required for such a purpose. Notice 
was not given until after the act was done. Such | 
a notice does not alter the case at all; it is, in fact, | 
but an aggravation. This was like the action of | 
Charles the XII, the mad King of Sweden on ° 
another occasion. He sent his army first, and 
then gave notice that his minister wou d follow to 
negotiate. That will not do in this age, and with 
our Government. The movement may be regard- - 
ed as most remarkable, and leads to theconclusion 
that it has some ulterior purpose. It is said that 
reciprocal trade between the United States and the 
British colonies is thus to be enforced. If such be 
the object—for it cannot be supposed that, at this 
day, we are to surrender the freedom of the seas— 
I will only say, in my opinion, the wrong mode 
has been adopted to secure the end desired. It 
may have been designed to aid orstrengthen a Tory 
Ministry, which came in by accident, and, judging 
from the recent elections in England,jit will be like- 
ly to go out by design. 

What are the designs of the British Government | 
is of much less importance than what are her acts. | 
It is with them that we must deal. Whatarethey? 
Our information is not yet official, but is presumed 
to be reliable. The Halifax Chronicle, in the last 
month, gives a list of the naval force cruising in 
British waters. That paper says: 


i 


«For the information of all concerned, we subjoin a list of 
the cruisers our calculating neighbors are likely to fall 
in with on the coast—all of which will, we apprehend, do 
their duty, without fear or favor: 

Cumberland*... 


wee Thiecccecs sevececcee Capt. Seymour. 
.12....sloop..........Com. Cochrane. 
6....steam-sloop....Com. Campbell. 
6....steam-sloop....Com. 
4....steam-sloop.... Lieut. 
ketch..........Com. Kynaston. 
schooner ...... Lieut. Jolly. 
brigantine ..... 
-schooner...... 
. 2... brigantine... .. Mast. Laybold. 
. 2... brigantine......Mast. Crowell. 
. 2....8chooner .. Mast. Dodd. 

.. 2....schooner ......Mast. Daly. 
$300 horse power. {220 


Daring s... ess. o. 

* Flag, Sir G. F. Seymour. 
horse power. 

‘¢ In addition to this formidable force, his Excellency Sir , 
G. F. Seymour requires, we learn, two more vessels, besides 
the Arrow and Telegragh, (two beautiful craft, of whose 
merits we have previously spoken, ) to be fitted, provisioned, 
officered, and manned by the British Government. The , 
Buzzard, hourly expected from Portsmouth, brings out men 
to man these hired vessels. To these must be added two 
from New Brunswick, one from Canada, and one from 
Prince Edward’s Island, making a total of nineteen armed 
vessels, from the tall Admiral” to the tiny Tender, en- 

ed in this important service. His Excellency the Vice 
Adtniral deserves the thanks of the people of British North 
America for the zeal witb which he has taken up this mo- 
mentous matter, and also for the promptitude of his codper- 
ation with the Provincial Government. Janus comes to 
Newfoundland direct from Gibraltar ; she is an experimental 
steamer, constructed by Sir Charles Napier, and by some 
said to be a splendid failure. Cumberland sails immedi- 
ately for St. John’s and the Newfoundland coast.’? : 

A formidable force indeed, to prevent the peace- 
able and unoffending fishermen from violating the 
treaty of 1818. And more are required as it is 
stated. That such a force is at all necessary for 
such a purpose will not be credited by any familiar 
with the business. Nor is such the intention, 
can any one believe. Such cannot be the object. 
The true design is to enforce a construction of the 
treaty foreign to its intention, and, as we believe, 
against its fair interpretation; a construction which į 
has been left for a Tory Ministry to enforce after : 
it has been negatived by an acquiescence in a dif- 
ferent one for more than thirty years; and a con- . 
struction, too, which we believe we have shown to :| 
be in accordance with the design and intention of :- 
the parties. Such a state of things cannot be sub- 
mitted to without disgrace and dishonor—nor will | 
it be. With firm and patriotic councils no fear or : 
alarm need be entertained, though we may well be | 
astonished and startled at the flagrant violations of ' 
our flag in the recent seizures of American fisher- : 
men. The acts which have already taken place 
demonstrate the great propriety of the call made 
by the resolution of the honorable chairman on 

oreign Relations (Mr. Masow.] There wasa | 
necessity for knowing officially what had been |: 
done by Great Britain, and what was intended to | 
be done by our Government, so far as that knowl- | 
edge should be compatible with the public inter- | 
ests. 


' as an obligation of daty 


We learn daily, by the mails, through the press, 
and by the telegraph, of the continued seizures of 
our vessels under the solemn protestations of the 
| parties that no violations of the treaty have been 
either designed orcommitted. And weare also in- 

' formed from the same sources, that duties are im- 
posed upon our vessels, when seeking a harbor for 
shelter, to repair, or for wood or water—rights 
which we possess under the positive stipulations of 
the treaty, and about which there can be no mis- 
take. If duties can be thus imposed upon our ves- 
sels, they may be prohibited from the use of these 
ports at all. It is a gross violation of our treaty 
rights, and is another evidence that the faith of 
Great Britain in relation to her treaties with us is 
but a Punic faith. I fear much that our acquies- 
cence in her violation of the Nicaragua treaty, has 
served as an inducement to this. 

We have accounts which are presumed to be 
correct, of the seizure of Hayades, of Lubec, 
i Maine. The schooner Wellfleet reports that, on 
| the 23d of July, two American vessels were taken 

off Gosperhead by a British steam-frigate. Cap- 
, tain Saybold, of the brigantine Halifax, informed 
Captain Whalan that his orders were to seize all 
vessels found fishing within the line laid down by 
‘the British Government. This will cut off our 
vessels from fishing on all the grounds, except in 
the neighborhood of Gaspe and Magdalenislands. 
The distance from this line to the shore in some 
pen is fifty or sixty miles. Another restriction 
as been placed upon our vessels, in the shape of 
anchorage duty, at sixpence per ton. In all the 
Provinces the fishing vessels have been obliged, 
heretofore, to pay a like duty at Canso, and now 
they are obliged to pay this anchorage duty at 
other Provinces in aldion, which is eie A 
never required before. 

“ Boston, July 3ist.—The fishing schooner Northern 
Light, which arrived at Booth Bay, Maine, from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, reports having been boarded by a British 
cutter and requested not to fish within three miles of land, 
a line from headland to headland being marked out in their 


presence. 
«t The schooner Wave, which has arrived at Gloucester, 


' reports that on Monday last, while lying at anchor near Sa- 


ble Island, in company with the schooner Helen Maria, of 
Gloucester, they were boarded by a British cutter, and fish 
bait bein, found on the Helen Maria, she was taken in Pu- 
buces. The crew of the Helen Maria allege that they had 
not been fishing, and had no intention of evading the treaty 
but had only put in for supplies. The intelligence has 
caused great excitement among the Gloucester fishermen.” 


t SEIZURE OF ANOTHER AMERICAN FISHING VESSEL.— 

u Boston, August 2.—The American fishing schooner Union 

has been seized for an alleged violation of the fishery treaty 
and carried into Charlottestown.”’ 


[SECOND DISPATCH. ] 

t Boston, August 2.—The schoonor Coral was sold at 
St. John’s to-day for a breach of the fishing treaty.’’ 

Such are the accounts of some of the many 
seizures which have taken place, and they can leave 
no doubt that they are seized many miles from 
shore. But I will pasa from the consideration of 
this part of the subject, and will proceed to the 
examination of the other branch of it. f propose 
to show the importance of our fisheries, as con- 
nected with our commerce and our Navy, and ex- 
hibit the amount of means and the number of men 
engaged in the same, for the purpose of presenting 
their true importance to the country, and demon- 
strating the necessity, as well as justice, of pro- 
tecting their just rights and sustaining the honor 
of our country. 


Tronspay, August 5, 1852. 


The President’s message, in relation to the 
North American fisheries, being again under con- 
sideration— 

Mr. HAMLIN resumed, and concluded as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Present: It will now be my purpose to 
call, as briefly as 1 can, the attention of the Senate 
to the importance of these fisheries in a commercial 
and maritime point of view, for the pore of 
showing that, not only as a matter o right, but 
arising as well from right 


as from interest, our Government should protect 


‘our fishermen in the rights which properly and 


justly belong to them by the treaty of 1783, by 
the convention of 1818, and by the law of nations. 

We must have men for our Navy; we must 
have men for our commercial marine. Those men 
can only be had who have followed the occupa- 
tion, and who have become proficient, by a train- 
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ing in the gea service for a series of years. There 
is no nation that has ever existed which has not 
reposed with confidence on the fisheries as the 


t fountain of supply for ita commerce and its || 
f 


avy. Our own Government, from its founda- 
tion to the present time, have regarded the fisheries 
as the great source from whence we are to draw 
our supply. They are the school in which our 
seamen are to be trained to fight our battles on 
the ocean and on the lakes. There is no other 
school; there is no other training adequate to the 

rpose. There ie no nation now existing that 

as been distinguished for its commerce or its 
naval power, which has not had such a body of 
men as a corps on which it could rely for the pur- 
pose to which | have alluded. 

From the days of the commercial prosperity of 
Venice down to the present time, every nation 
which haa been distinguished for its commerce 
and naval power, it will be found, has not only 
devoted its energies to this branch of industry, 
but it has relied implicity upon itas a great source 
from which its navy and its commerce were tobe ` 
sustained. When Venice was mistress of the | 
Adriatic; when she commanded absolutely the | 
Mediterranean, and almost the whole of Europe; |; 
when she was indeed the first commercial Power 
in all Europe, and it is said by some writers, 

ual to all Europe, she had a corps of fishermen, | 
with which to supply her commerce and her navy | 
along her coasts and be da They covered the 
lagoons, they swarmed the Mediterranean, and : 
her argosies were found in plac pont along the 
British coast. Her veasels visi avery poo of 
the Mediterranean, and every coast of Europe. 
Her maritime commerce was probably not much 
inferior to all the rest of christendom. Such was 
Venice in the day of her greatest commercial pros- 
perity, and that ity was in a great degree 


ji 
hi 


attributable to the enterprise of her seamen, who | 
had i 


been trained and educated in the school of her 

fisheries. They were hardy, industrious, and ener- 

tic, and they went wherever commerce could 
End an avenue. 

Holland also furnishes a remarkable example of 
the prosperity and commercial power of that coun- 
try, in connection with her fisheries and her sea- 
men. Indeed, sir, the old Dutch 
the city of Amsterdam was built upon fishes’ 
bones. When Holland was the mistress of com- ; 
merce, as she was from the year 1588 to the year 
1750, Amsterdam was patapa the first commer- || 
aal city of Europe. History informs us that || 
that distinction was obtained by her fisheries and |; 
her commerce. indeed, she had little else. By 
her fisheries she won this great commercial power, 
and that commerce was sustained by her fisher- 
men. When Von Tromp swept the British ocean, | 
with a broom at his mast-head, threatening entire 
destruction to the British navy, and annihilation ' 
to the commerce of that nation, his vessels were || 
manned by those hardy and persevering men 


i 
| 


which were supplied from the fisheries of Hol- 1 
land. These were the men who were in fact a | 


terror to all her adversaries, and by which Hol- ,, 


land acquired such renown. Her commercial pros- | 


perity and the prosperity of her fishermen were | 


coexistent with each other. The Government it- i 
self, in a dispatch on the causes of ee nner 
prosperity, prepared with great care by the direc- | 
Eon of the Stodtholder, places the fisheries in the | 
first class of causes as contributing to the advance- | 


ment of the Republic in its unexampled prosperity 'i 


Such was beyond all doubt the fact. ; 

France furnishes a most remarkable example, ; 
too, of the intimate relation which exists between | 
commerce, the naval power, and the fisheries. | 
While that nation held her eastern colonies, and | 
their fisheries, we all know that she was rapidly | 
equaling Great Britain in her commerce and in ; 
her navy; and an examination of the history of | 
these times will show clearly and conclusively | 
that, from the very hour she parted with her fish- ; 
eriea, which had been the nurseries of her sea- ;, 
men and her commerce, her navy began to de- | 
cline. Under Louis XIV., and under that most |! 
remarkable minister, Colbert, we find that her || 
commerce had extended, and had become almost ‘: 
equal to that of England. Her navy was indeed | 
formidable. 


: is an essential element of naval power.” 


roverb is, that | 


| of December 15, 1 


Allow me to read here from a communication | 
made to the National Assembly of France, at its | 


session in 1851, by M. Ancet, in relation to the 
fisheries. It has been very kindly furnished me 
by a friend, and is not only an able, but a most 
valuable paper. In that review, which the French 
Government have given to this subject very re- 
cently, I find very clear and satisfactory evidence 
of the value which they place upon their fisheries 
at this time, and of the extraordinary measures 
which they are taking, not only to retain their 
pa interest in them, but to extend the same. 

e says: 

€ Tt is not, therefore, a commercial Jaw that we have the 
honor to propose to the Assembly, but rather a maritime 
law—a law conceived for the advancement of the naval 
power of this country. 

& No other school can compare with this in preparing 
them [seamen] so well, and in numbers so important, for 
the service of the navy. 

“c It may be said of this fishery that if it prepares fewer 
men for the sea, it forms better sailors—the élite of the 
navy. 

“< The preservation of the great fisheries assumes a de- 
pee of importance more serious when they are viewed as 
ing in fact the nursery of our military marine.” 


To foster their fishermen they give a bounty of | 
twenty francs on a French quintal of two hundred |. 
and twenty and a half pounds avoirdupois—nearly | 


equal to two dollars per American quintal of one 
hundred and twelve pounds; a sum almost equal 
to what our fishermen obtain for their dried fish 
when fit for market. 

This shows the estimate in which the fisheries 
are held by that Government at this time. Another 
extract to which I will call the attention of the 


Senate, is from the same report. In speaking of the. 


character of these fisheries, it shows the estimation 


in which they were held at the period of time to | 


which I have already alluded—that period when 
the colonies which now belong to Great Britain 
were in the possession of France. 

M. Ancet continues: 


fisheries in a national point of view, ag a school 
in which to train the seamen of our commerce and 
our Navy. This shows very clearly the import- 
ance placed upon these fisheries by France, by 
England, by all great or commercial nations, and 


|| by our own Government. And, sir, that import- 
l! ance is in no way diminished at this period of 


i 


4 
: of Spain, when her commerce and her navy had 


` acy which in times 


t The loss of her most magnificent colonies has occa- | 


sioned irreparable injury to the commercial marine, 

* 
‘In order to preserve them [the fisheries] we must con- 

tinue the encouragements they have received, even at pe- 


riods when a commercial and colonial prosperity, infinitely | 


superior to that now existing, multiplied our shipping, and `: 
It is on our fisheries that at |; 


created abundance of seamen. 
this day repose all the most serious hopes of our maritime 
enlistments.’ 


In the same connection, allow me to read, for ' 


the purpose of showing the estimate placed upon 


i these fisheries, not only by the English, but b 


the French Government at the period to which 
have alluded, before they passed from the French 
to the English jurisdiction, an extract from a re- 

rt on commercial tariffs and regulations, made 
to the British Parliament in 1846, by Mr. Mac- 
gregor. In that report he says: 

“ In speaking of the fisheries, De Witt says: 

“That the English navy became formidable by the dis- 
covery of the inexpressibly rich fishing bank of Newfound- 
land.” * * k * * * 


| Maine........s00e-| 41,233.00 | 4,904.72 
New Hampshire... 1,705.33 211.82 
Massachusetts...../ 38,110.57 { 1,871.58 
Rhode Island.. 26.40 344.73. 
Connecticut . . 5,591.13 1,193.72 
New York........+ 808.41 224.16 


which | 
* 


«t And from 1618, the fisheries were carried on by Eng- ? 


land, and became of great national consideration.”’ 
te before the conquest of Cape Breton, by th 
France became formidable to all Europe.” * 


their American fisheries were of more nationa? value, in 
regard to navigation and power, than the gold mines of 
Mexico could have been i the latter were possessed by 
France.” 


He says further: 


‘6 It is very remarkable that, in our treaties with France, | 


the fisheries of North America were made a stipulation of |; 


extraordinary importance. The Minister of that Power 


considered the value of those fisheries, not so much in a, 


commercial point of view, but as essential in providing | annually. According to the information which 


their navy with that physical strength which would enable | 


them to cope with other nations. 


*¢ The policy of the French, from their first planting col- <i 


onies in North America, insists particularly on training 
seamen by means of these fisheries. 


In conducting their : 


cod fishery, one third, or at least one quarter, of the men - 


employed in it were ‘green men,’ or men who were never 
at sea before; and by this trade they bred up from four 
thousand to six thousand seamen annually.” 


I beg leave also to call the attention of the Sen- ; 


ate to an extract from the message of Jefferson, 18 | the annual amount of production of our fisheries, 


the early history of the country, calling the atten- 


tion of the Government to the importance of this ` 


I quote from his message 
He says: 

«To cultivate peace, and maintain commerce and nav- 
igation in all their lawful enterprises ; to foster our fisheries 
and nurseries of navigation, and for the nurture of man ; 
* * are the landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves 
in all our proceedings.” 


branch of our ere 


He states very succinctly the importance of the 


i 


ese alone |. 
* 


It was a maxim with the French Government, that ` Who are engaged in the business, and are so situated 


time. Weare to rely upon them now and here- 
after to maintain our supremacy upon the ocean. 
A like lesson could be drawn from the history 


reached its culminating point. She, too, drew 
her support from the fisheries in which she then 
rticipated, and which she then held. 

This branch of industry has always been con- 
sidered by the English Government as one of very 
great importance; and she owes to it that suprem- 
st she has exercised upon 
almost every sea. She owes it to the hardy sea- 
men, that she has educated that her commerce has 
been found in every quarter of the world. She 
owes it to this class of men that she has been en- 
abled to maintain a naval superiority over any 
Power that has ever existed. 

Such is the importance of our fisheries in a com- 
mercial and maritime point of view. They are 
also important when we examine them in connec- 
tion with the amount of means, the number of 
men, and the persons who are engaged in them who 


i are citizens of this Government. The American 


tonnage employed in these fisheries at the close of 

the fiscal year 1851, amounts, in the total, to 

146,155 84-95 tons, a fleet which, in another age 

of the world, would have been regarded as ade- 
uate to the commercial purpose of a whole nation. 
his is classified as follows: 

Amount of Tonnage engaged in Cod Fisheries for the year 

ending June 30, 1851. 


Enrolled ves-| Licensed 
sels over 20 jvessels un- 
tons. der 20 tons. 


STATES. 


87,475.89 | 8,140.88 


Amount of Tonnage engaged in Mackerel Fisheries, ending 
une 30, 1851 


sesser voeooosesoe 


Rhode Island. 
Conecticut... 


The Boston merchants, who are practical men, 


that they can avail themselves of more reliable in- 
formation than can be by any possibility acquired 


- at this point, have estimated the whole number of 
; vessels employed in this branch of industry at 


2,500, and their value at $12,000,000, including the 
outfit. The value of fish caught by this fleet can- 
not be estimated with any considerable degree of 
accuracy. It varies from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 


I have been able to acquire, I am inclined to the 
belief that an estimate varying from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 annually, will be very near the true 
point. Itis a fluctuating and an uncertain busi- 
ness, and the results of one year cannot form at all 
a reliable basis for the results of a subsequent year. 

A trouble which arises, and which prevents the 
obtaining of such information as is desirable, and 
as will enable us to state with accuracy what is 


arises from the want of accuracy in the returns, 
and from the fact that full returns are hardly ever 
made. There are, however, some returns which 
may be found at stated periods, and other returns 
at particular localities, from which we may draw 
a conclusion that will safely justify us in the opin- 
ion that the annual production of our fisheries 
must be at least from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
Some years they may exceed that sum. The 
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report of the inspector general of fish, in Massachu- | 


setts, gives the quantity and value of the mackerel 
inspected by him in 1851. He 
vessels, making 59,417 tons, with 9,998 men. 
Now, it will be remarked that in our commer- 
cial tables the tonnage engaged in the mackerel 
fisheries is put down only at 50,539 tons, while 
the inspector general of Massachusetts puts it 
down at 59,417. The difference between the two 
may be explained in this manner: By a decision 
of the late Justice Woodbury, fishermen who 
were engaged in the codfisheries, and who were 
compelled to complete their four months between 
February and the November following, might de- 
vote a portion of their time to the mackerel fish- 
eries. A portion of them were engaged in the 
mackerel fisheries; and by the estimate made by 
the inspector of Massachusetts, are placed in that 
column, thus making the aggregate of tonnage en- 
gaged in the mackerel fisheries, some 10,000 tons 
above that which appeara in the commercial tables 
reported at the Treasury Department. The firat 
part of those tables exhibita the number of vessels, 
the number of tons, and the number of men en- 


a 


same report also 
1 find that 140,906 barrels were caught in the Bay 
of Chaleur, and other large bays on the coasts of 
the Provinces from which we are to be excluded, 
under a line drawn from headland to headland, 
and that 188,336 barrels were caught in all other 


waters. Therefore, we learn from the report of `. 


the inspector general that if we are excluded from 
those large bays by drawing a line from headland 
to headland, we are excluded from watersin which 
very nearly one half the mackerel caught in the 
year 1851 weretaken. The value of these, accord- 
ing to the estimate placed upon them by the in- 
spector general of Massachusetts, was $2,315,576. 

his is only the amount of mackerel caught in 
1851, and inspected within Massachusetts alone. 
It embraces the whole amount caught and inspected 
there, and it gives to us the localities in which they 
were caught. The quantity of cod, or the value 
of the same, taken by Massachusetts vessels, or 
inspected in that State, for the year 1851, I can- 
not obtain. If the quantity and value of all de- 
scriptions of fish could all be ascertained from one 
State, it might farnish a rule upon which estimates: 
for all could be based. 

I find from Macgregor’s report, to which I have 
already alluded, that he has given to us the result 


of Gis investigations in relation to the fisheries of `! 


Massachusetts alone in 1837. His is not an au- 
thority which would be likely to over-estimate the 
quantity of fish taken, or the importance of those 
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ives us information as i 
to the localities in which the mackerel were caught. | 
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li eries of 
i June, 1851. 
> Cod Mackerel 
Year. | fisheries. fisheries. Total. 
-e — | so 
1843 cece.) 613 | 11,775 72,998 
. 85224 | 16,170 101,394 
i 76,990 | 21,413 98,203 
' 79818 | 36,463 115,781 
78,280 31,451 | 109731 
89,856 43 Io 133,414 
81,695 42,942 124,637 
l 58,112 | 151,918 
95,616 50,5 146,155 


I offer this for the purpose of showing that the 
amount of tonnage engaged in that branch of in- 
dustry is very large, and has continually increased 
from that period of time up to the present—show- 
ing its growing importance. 

Statement of Pickled Fish inspected in Massachusetis, 
Srom 1841 to 1850, inclusive. 


Barrels. 
BAL. ccc cece cc cseccceccecssecece 50,992 
1842. cecccccciecesiesieececeeeteeese 46,537 
IBA is sce ce ciee cscs ewesecsveesee 14,993 
1844... cecccnccccccccccscccsccens 96,014 
IS45. cc cccccccesccscercecesec ces col P 
1846. oc ccccccccccccccccsesescce cel II 194 
TBAT, cc ccc ccccscccccrseccsee se ed, 9G0 
1848. 2. ccccccccaccccccescecccece 00,336 
1849. cece cece scence oeoo sooo os 203,499 
B50. ccc c cece cece ccc cceccc cca s 246,463 


This is the amount of pickled fish inspected in 
Massachusetts only. It is hardly sufficient to 
base a calculation of value upon, but ia still one 
element that will aid in a correct understanding of 
the magnitude of the whole business. 


Exports of Dried and Pickled Fish from the United States 
during the years ending June 30, 1843, to 1850, inclusive. 


Dried | | Pickled] l raa 

Years! Fish— Value. | Fish—! Value. | ajue 
quint’ls. barrels. i l s 
1843", 174 $381,175 30,554 . 9116,04 §497,217 
1844.. Piir 699,833 46,170 197,179 897,015 
1845.. 2887380 803,353 44203 208,654 1,012,007 
1846.. 277,401 699,559 57,060 230,495 930,050 
mrs ga Iu Da Ea 
, 1849.. 197,457, 419,092 25,835 93,085 „513,177 
j; 1850.. 168,600 , 365,349 19,944, 91,445 ; "436,7 


i * The returns for 1843 were but for nine months, 


This exhibits that while we have lost the mar- 
ket of the Mediterranean for our fish, and much 
of the market of Cuba, and other West India 
islands, yet, from our fisheries we exported, for 


sheries. According to his estimate, in 1837, we l! that period of time, about three fourths of a mil- 
have the following in regard to the fisheries in l; lion annually. 


Massachusetts: 
Number of vessels employed in the cod and mackerel fish- 
CTY. cncccvccccccces coracessncescce vesevessee 12,290 
"Ponnage Of the SAMC.......... cece eeceeeceeees 76,089 
Number of quintals of cod fish caught.......... 510, 
Value of the same.......cccccecee cece cecececes $1,569,517 
Number of barrels of mackerel caught.......... 234,0 
Value of the same....... osessesesesoso -81,639,049 
Men employed ......cseeeeceesees . 11,1 
Total value of cod and mackerel.........0.+05 $3,208,866 


The number of seamen estimated there, as be- 
ing engaged in that year, is placed at 11,146. That 
is the number of seamen actually engaged upon 
the ocean. There is another class of men, very 
numerous, which serves to increase the numbera 
very considerable per cent., who are left upon the 
shore for the paras of curing, preserving, and 
taking care o 
those who do the fishing; cesses aed the num- 
ber of fishermen who are returned as actually em- 
ployed in the business, is not the actual number 
of those who devote their lives to that occupation. 
And the number of seamen who are engaged at 


different times in the fisheries cannot be accurately | 


ascertained; but it is at Jeast fifty per cent. above 
the number of those who are employed at any 
given time in fishing, 

I have, Mr. President, some other tables to 
which I wish to call the attention of the Senate. 
They are as follows. They are not as full and 
complete as I could desire, but they are the best 
which can be obtained, and are sufficient to show 
that our fishing interest is a great and important 
one: ` 


| suit. 

Hi 

i Number and value of American Fishing Vessels, and num- 
1 


the fish; and who alternate with . 


The next table which I present, is for the pur- 


: 1s incurred by the fishermen who follow this 


h ; pur- 
It is a table which exhibits— 


ber of lives lost in 1851. 


= 
renee o No. of Loss 
District of- | vessels. Tonnage.| Value. of life. 
Gloucester....... 9 629.49 | 19,366 24 
Penobscot ......+ 14 696.01 14,400 22 
Portland. seses. 7 369.54 5,600 66 
Barnstable. . 10 563.50 24,100 43 
Portsmouth...... 6 328.00 | 16,200 | 47 
Passamaquoddy..| 3 143.91 3,600 | 17 
Total.. s.s... | 49 | 2,730.53 | 883,266 ; 219 


What the number of lives, the number of tons, 
and the value of vessels would be, if we could 

' get correct estimates from all the ports, it is im- 
possible to tell; but this table exhibits, at a single 


Statement of the Tonnage of Vessels employed in the Fish- | fountain and source of the commercial and naval 
a United States each year from June, 1843, to | prosperity of every maritime nation that has ex- 


: isted. Thus hastily have | presented, as far as I 


` maintain the just rights o 


have been able, the amount, the value of our fish- 
eries, the number of men employed, and the pro- 
ductions of these fisheries—all showing their im- 
portance, and imposing up us the obligation to 

our fishermen, and to 
sustain them in what properly belongs to them. 
A few words more, sir, and H shall have done; 
and in these few words I shall invite the attention 
of the Senate to the character of the men whom 
we are called upon to protect—whose interests are 
involved, whose rights are invaded, and who 
come here to call upon us to stand by them, as 
they have stood by the flag of their country in the 

and hour of trial and peril. 


da 
These men come here and claim of us the pro- 


tection which we, as a nation, owe to them; and 
it is a protection that we must give to them, or we 
shall be faithless to the trust reposed in us. We 
have induced them to embark their all upon this 
perilous enterprise. We have induced them, by 

ounties, and encouraged them forcommercial and 


- maritime purposes, to pass their lives upon the 


in the enterprise. 
t 


‘| pose of showing the hazard and loss of life which . 


glance, the great hazard which is experienced by . 


our fishermen in the pursuit of their lawful calling. 


The life of a fisherman is not only one which de- : 


| prives him of the comforts of home, but is a con- 
| stant scene of disaster and danger. More severe 
ii toil is endured by none. He labors harder and 
': obtains a smaller return than is afforded in any 
i. other branch of industry. 


i: I have thus briefly, Mr. President, called the | 
' brigs, and fourteen small vessels, two sloops, and 


` attention of the Senate to.the importance of these 


stormy ocean; and there, sir, it is, in sunshine and 
in storm, that they are following that vocation 
which fits them for, or makes them the best sea- 
men the world can produce. Our Government 
has given to them a just right to protection by in- 
sisting, from the treaty of 1783, and from the 
treaty of 1818, and by the principles of interna- 
tional law, that th avea right to fish within 
those waters. But it is said that they are now to 
be prohibited; and, sir, if their vessels are to be 
seized—if they are to be excluded from those 
waters—if their vessels are to be confiscated, then 
this immense amount of property, thus invested, 
will become useless, and leave them in want and 
beggary, or in prison in foreign jails. 

Many of them, indeed, have embarked their all 
In the great majority of cases 
these fisheries are conducted by men who own 
the vessels in small shares, who have not even the 
ability to own the whole vessel. Few instances 
can be found wherea single fishing vessel is owned 
by a single individual. They are divided into 
very small fractions. They are built, they are 
sailed, they are conducted by the men who own 
them in fractional parts. 

We shall need these men hereafter; we. shall 
need them, as we have needed them, to fight our 
battles upon the ocean and upon the lakes. God 
grant, sir, that the time may never come when 


' the supremacy of our commerce upon the ocean 


shall be tested by the force of arms. Still, judg- 
ing from the past—and we know that the past is 
‘* philosophy teaching by example’’—we may not 
suppose that that supremacy is always to be 
maintained by peaceful and quiet movements. 
We should be prepared when that struggle shall 
arrive to assert that supremacy in whatever way 
may be demanded at the moment. And when 
that time shall come, it is the American fisherman 
whọ is to fight your battles; it ia your American 
fisherman who }s to fight them as he fought them 
in the war of 1812. Then, when the British Gov- 
ernment threatened to sweep our little, but gal- 
lant Navy, from the bosom of the ocean or sink it 
in its vortex, and to annihilate our commerce, it 
was the fishermen from Marblehead, and all along 
our coast, who rallied with patriotic hearts and 
with ready hands to sustain the stars and stripes 
of our country. And it was by their prowess 
that Great Britain was made to feel the force of a 
freeman’s arm whenever wielded in a holy cause. 
Whenever the cross of St. George came down to 
the stars and stripes we were indebted mainly to 
them for that victory. We shall be faithless to 
the trust that has been reposed in us if we do not 
sustain and stand by what are their legal, their 
international, and their treaty rights. Why, sir, 
in that war of 1812 we captured from the British 


‘more than 2,300 sail of vessels, mounting more 


than 8,000 guns; we captured 56 men-of-war, 
mounting 886 cannon; and took in all about 30,000 
prisoners of war. 

The American loss was, three frigates—the 
Chesapeake, the Essex, and the President ; six 


|, fisheries, as the great source and fountain of our i| one gun-boat;—making in all twenty-five. And, 
|| commercial and naval prosperity, and the great || by the Admirality report of Great Britain to the 


` 


1952.] 
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House of Commons, it was stated that 1,407 A mer- 
rican merchantmen were captured or destroyed 
by the British, and 20,960 seamen taken prison- 
era of war. Now, sir, not only were al 
naval battles proper fought pcan b 


your |; 
your fish- ` 


ermen, but the greater portion of the commer- 


cial vessels of Great Britain was captured by 
these very men. We do not desire to train every 
seaman for naval purposes in the Navy ; that 
would require thousands of dollars, while training 
in the fisheries would cost nota single dollar. It is 
for there reasons, in addition to the duty of our 
Government to protect the rights of every citizen 
everywhere, and atall times, that we are to sustain 
them and protect them in their rights. If we do 
our duty faithfully by them, we shall find them 
when the calls of a common country are made 
upon them, rallying to support that flag to which 
they now leok for support. I cannot doubt that 
they are to be PaE. ROCEAR I doubt that any 
branch of this Government, either legislative or 
executive, will be derelict in its duty. Though 


not in the language of diplomacy, or legislation, ' 


yet it is appropriate to this occasion for me to say, 
that I shall do what has been said by the individual 
who is now conducting the negotiation—stand 
by them in their just rights, defend them at all 
hazards, and ‘protect them, hook and line, bob 
and sinker.” Stand by them as they have al- 
ways stood by their country—they ask no more. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 


Tuursvar, August 12, 1852, 

On the Message of the President of the United States trans- 
mitting information in regard to the Fisheries on the 
Coasts of the British Possessions in North America. 
Mr.SEW ARDaaid: I move thatall prior orders 

be postponed, for the purpose of taking up for con- 

sideration the President’s message in relation to 
the subject of the fisheries on the coast of North 

America. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT. When this subject was 
last before the Senate, the pending question was 
on a motion to refer the message and certain pa- 

ers on the same E to the Committee on 

Foreign Relations. That is now the pending 

question. 

Mr. SOULE. In delivering out my senti-. 
ments with reference to the difficulties which have 
arisen lately between our fishermen and Her Ma- 
jesty’s colonial subjects of North America, and in 
passing an opinion on the course which it has 
pi Her Majesty ’s Ministers to pursue in rela- 
tion to those difficulties, I shall endeavor to ex- 
press myself with the utmost moderation and re- 
serve. 

The subject is one of considerable moment and 


delicacy; involving interests of vast national im- | 


portance, which we can neither barter away nor 
surrender, and raising questions of momentous 
bearing, but too well calculated to stimulate and 
augment the excitement and irritation already pro- 
duced by the high-handed measures which have 
occasioned this debate; and it is not to be sup- 
posed that I be willing to approach the grave 
questions which it suggests, without keeping in 
view the high responsibilities under which I speak. 
No, sir; I know too well the unhandy materials 


with which I have to deal, and you need not ap- | 


prehend that I be, for a moment, unguarded, in 
the use which I may have to make of them. 

We live in strange times, Mr. President, that 
we have to witness occurrences like those through 
which a nation, with whom we are at peace, and 
semblingly, at least, on terms of reciprocal kind- 
ness and amity, attempts to signify her disregard 
of the protest which we have so often and so sol- 
emnly entered against her assuming the rights 


which she claims to exercise, to the exclusion of | 


others, over regions of the sea which are of all ; dy: 
| this? And why is it that from the very outset we | 


: look so humble, so dejeeted, so submissive, so | 


nations, and which she can only make hers as 
long as she is permitted to cover them, unques- 
tioned and unmolested, with her armed steamers, 


her sloops, and her men-of-war, and to ride tri- || 


umphantly upon their waters, in the gorgeous dis- 
play of her supremacy; and, like that Van Tromp, 
of Holland, to whom my honorable friend from 
Maine so happily alluded. the other day, with a 


broom at the mast-head of her ships, to sweep 
away from their approaches whomever she finds 
within sight of the shore under colors not her own. 

The first notice we have of these unaccountable 
proceedings on the part of England, is to be found 
in the LETTER-PROCLAMATION issued by our Secre- 


tary of State, and officially dated, State Department, ` 


Washington, July 5th, 1852. 


Among other things copied in that letter, from a ` 


circular communication addressed, on the lst of 
May preceding, by Her Majesty’s present Colo- 
nial Minister to the Governors of the North Amer- 
ican Colonies, I note what follows: 

‘+ Her Majesty ’s Ministers are desirous of removing all 
grounds of complaint on the part of the Colonies, in conse- 
quence of encroachments of the fishing vessels of the Uni- 
ted States upon waters from which they are excluded by the 
terms of the convention of 1818; and they, therefore, in- 
tend to dispatch, as soon as possible, a sMaLu naval force 
of steamers, or other small vessels, to enforce the observ- 
ance of that convention.” 

We find in the same paper that ‘‘ in the mean 
“time, and within ten days of its date, an Ameri- 
‘can fishing vessel called the Coral, belonging to 
s‘ Machias, in Maine, has been seized in the Bay 
‘of Fundy, near the Grand Messan, by the offi- 
‘cer commanding Her Majesty’s cutter Nettle, 
‘already arrived in that bay, for an alleged in- 
‘fraction of the fishing convention, and the fish- 
‘ing vessel has been carried to St. John, New 
‘t Brunswick, where proceedings have been taken 
‘in the admiralty court with a view to her condem- 
t nation and entire forfeiture.” 

It informs us, also, that the United States hav- 
ing, by the first article of the convention of 1818, 
t: renounced forever any liberty theretofore enjoyed 
* or claimed by their inhabitants, to take, dry, or 
‘cure fish within three marine miles of any of the 
* coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of His Britan- 
‘nic Majesty’s dominions in North America,” 
not included in ‘‘ that part of the coast of New- 
+ foundland which extends from Cape Ray to the 
€ Rameo Islands, on the western and northern 
© coast of the said Newfoundland, from the said 
‘ Cape Ray, to the Quirpon Islands, on the shores 


* of the Magdalen Islands, and also in the coasta, .' 


‘t bays, harbors, and creeks, from Mount Joy, 
t on the coast of Labrador, to and through the 


‘ straits of Belle Isle, and thence, northwardly, : 


* along the coast;”’ and that “ being permitted to 


* enter the baysor harbors” first named, only, *‘ for | 


‘the purpose of shelter and of repairing damage 
‘ rin. and purchasing wood, and GRINDE 
* water, it would appear by a strict and rigid construc- 
© tion of the article, that fishing vessels of the United 
t States are precluded from entering into such bays and 
‘ harbors of the British Provinces,” for any other 


u . 
R That the British authorities insist that England 
has a right to draw a line from headland to head- 
land, and to capture all American fishermen who 
‘ may follow their pursuit inside of said line. 
hat the opinion delivered by certain officers of 
the Crown is that, ‘‘by the terms of the conven- 
‘ tion, American citizens were excluded from any 
‘ right of fishing within three miles from the coast 
‘of British America; and that the prescribed dis- 
‘tance of three miles is to be measured from the 
‘ headlands or extreme points next to the sea; and 
‘ that consequently no right exists, on the part of 
s American citizens, to enter the Bay of Nova 
í Seotia, there to take fish, although fishing, being 
| Sqwithin the bay, may be af a GREATER DISTANCE 
‘THAN THREE MILES from the shore of the bay.” 


and which she threatens to enforce with the one 
hundred and fifty guns which she carries boast- 


, ingly, mounted, loaded, and primed, on board the | 


' nineteen vessels now decking the sea at the en- 


trance and in the environs of the Baysof Chaleurs `: 
: and Fundy; and we are told, sir, and told by our . 
: Secretary of State, in language most solemn and : 


impressive, that our fishermen must look out anp 
BE UPON THEIR GUARD. : 
Sir, is England right? Are we wrong in all 


| enduring ? 
‘ us have been practiced by our fishermen from time 


| immemorial? ‘They were liberties acknowledged 
| in the treaty of 1783, as preéxisting to it; liberties 


Such is the pretension which England sets up, 


It is not denied, is it, that the liberties which . 
upand now attempts thus violently to wrest from | 


i 


retained against most insidious and daring preten- 
sions at the peace of Ghent, where they were not 
even suffered to be drawn into question; liberties 
| enjoyed before and after the convention of 1818; 
liberties allowed, though under an ungracious, but 
| unadmitted proffer of favor and grace, in 1845; 
and yet, all at once, without previous remon- 
, strance, or the least notice, this, our long posses- 
sion, this, our solemnly-stipulated right, without 
whose recognition the peace ot 1783 could have 
never been concluded; which our negotiators pro- 
tected against the attaint of a query or a doubt 
| in 1814; which our envoys thought they had en- 
nerved and strengthened by the convention of 
1818; which Lord Stanley, through sufferance, at 
least, consented to let us enjoy after 1845, as we 
had enjoyed it before, is brutally torn away from 
us, as an usurpation and encroachment upon 
waters from which it would seem we are to be 
excluded; our vessels are captured, condemned, 
and sold before an explanation is sought and ob- 
tained, or asked and refused; and all this in the 
midst of the most profound peace, and when Eng- 
land is incessantly receiving at the hands of our 
Government most profuse tokens and manifesta- 
tions of condescendence, and is allowed, there, to 
turn to her advantage and profit the good will 
which a sister Republic bears us, and the influence 
: which that good will enables us to wield over her 
‘ affairea—as in the case of Nicaragua, a State all 
' American in spirit and feelings, unmercifully spo- 
liated to enrich Costa Rica, but a British Province 
in all her associations and tendencies; and, here, to 
introduce her bankers in our Treasury, and give 
them charge of our concerns, and institute them 
our disbursing agents, as in the case of the two 
last installments of the indemnity due to Mexico, 
that British creditors might get achance of paying 
themselves of doubtful claims; and political ma- 
rauders in Mexico be enabled to pounce in transitu 
upon the emaciated treasure, and, with its rem- 
nants, to bring about in that doomed country a 
crisisand arevolution. Sir, [ repeatit again, these 
' are strange times indeed! 
| Ya England right? If we trust the Secretary of 
State, in the view which he takes of her claims, it 
. would seem as if the terms, the letter of the 
treaty, were on her side. This, Mr. Webster 
most peremptorily admits, while others but debate 
it upon mere technicalities of language. 
i Mr. Webster says that “it was undoubtedly 
:| «an oversight in the convention of 1818 to make so 
i i a concession to England, since the United 
|| ¢ States had usually considered that these vast in- 
i ‘lete or recesses of the ocean ought to be open to 
| ‘t American fishermen, as free as the sea itself, to 
' «within three miles of the shore.’? Here the 
' whole ie surrendered; there is no escape from the 
admission. Ir WAS AN OVERSIGHT TO MAKE 8¢ 
LARGE A CONCESSION TO EweL.anp! The conces- 
sion was then made, was it not? If so, the dispute 
_ isat an end; and yet, even then, it were a hard 
task to justify the summary process through which 
England has sought to compel us to compliance 
with the concession, particularly as she had, to 
say the least of it, suffered our fishermen to haunt 
the Bay of Fundy, by express allowance, in 1844, 
and to make their haunting other bays rightful, 
by a continuous, open, and public emjoyment of 
. them, ever since the convention of 1818. But to 
this I shall presently revert. 
: «The precise words of the treaty,” says my 
friend from Maine, in the remarkable speech he 
delivered the other day, ‘‘ may, at first view, seem 
to earry that construction;”’ but he denies imme- 
: diately that the construction be correct; and so 
does the distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
‘| who has shed somuch light on this controversy, and 
handled with so rare a dexterity all the questions 
of seeondary right arising under the treaty of 1818. 
The honorable Senator from Massachusetts. 
|| grants, that “ by the terms of the treaty American 
‘ fishermen are excluded from the coasts, bays, 
* harbors, and creeks,” &c. ‘* The British Gov- 
‘t ernment,” says he, ‘raise a question of con- 
‘ struction, namely, that we cannot fish within three 
‘ miles of any of these bays; that weare excluded, 
| ‘toa distance of three miles, not only from the 
| Seoaste, but aigo from the bays, ineluding in that 
i| £ term the Bay of Fundy and other larger bays.” 
| But with that peculiar energy which characterizes 
| his manner of argument, he also denies that such 
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be the term of the exclusion, predicates his own 

understanding of the article upon the obvious 

meaning which its whole context bears, and stren- | 
contends for the American construction | 


uousl 7 
placed upon it. f | 
For my own part, Mr. President, 1 consider | 


that the terms of the treaty need, in no wise, be 
defended upon such collateral issues. Their true | 
import stands on firmer ground than that of phil- . 
ological discrimination or inferential argument. 
They are most clear and precise, the very terms, 
the appropriate terms, for expressing that which 
it was intended they should convey. Had our 
negotiations spoken of bays and harbors, without 
specifying what bays and harbors they meant 
we should remain excluded from, there might be 
room for doubt and for dispute. But they did not » 
so speak. On thecontrary, they distinctly pointed 
to the specific places of exclusion; the bays, creeks, 
and harbors or His Masestry’s pomrnions; and the 
uestion recurs: which are the bays over which 
is Majesty could claim dominion ? 


This question, though not a novel one, still has || 


its merits and attractions, and may, perchance, be | 
deemed not altogether unworthy of notice. I shall | 
proceed briefly to its consideration. 

England has, from time out of mind, attempted | 


to arrogate to herself the supremacy of the ocean. || 


She once ruled it supreme. But the sceptre has 


fallen from her hands, and the sea has resumed : 


its freedom. It is of all, and belongs to none. Who 
dares to claim, at this day, to be the owner of it? 
Who presumes to command to its waves, and to 
its currents, and to its storms? 

« The earth,” says the Psalmist, ‘ was given 
to the children of men; but the sea is of God 
alone.” Thesea is, from its very nature, unsus- 
ceptible of human ownership. e idea of own- 
ership implies that of exclusive possession; and, 
of consequence, the right of using the thing 
owned at will—and not only that, but the right of : 
excluding others from its possession, and the ne- 
cessity of so excluding them, that the possessor 
may make uis all the advantages it can yield. 
The sea has none of the characters that could 
constitute it in ownership of any man or nation. 
Its immensity, its fluidity, must forever prevent 
ita being subject to possession. It may be turned | 


to profit, it is true, but by each and by all of the | 


human species, without its enjoyment by some, | 
impairing or diminishing its enjoyment by others. 
Its capacity is incommensurable. There is no 
volume that can exhaust it. Thousands of fleets | 
may be sunk in it to-day, and to-morrow it will 
again ingulph millions of others, without ever 
being filled or notably compressed. There are no 
signs, no marks through which to attest its occu- 

ney. Even those frightful, though majestic, 
eviathans that now plough it over, in all direc- 
tions, leave not behind them any trace of their 


passage. The rolling wave paddled back as they || 


move on, wafts away from its surface the last 
vestiges of their march. 

To make a thing yours by possession, you 
must possess in continuity the same thing. Iden- 
tity in the thing owned constitutes one of the main 
elements of possession. A field, a forest, may be 


| cluded from the common 
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of commerce and navigation incident on it, gave 
zest to, and became a powerful stimulus for such 
assumptions. Thus Venice arrogated to herself 
the Adriatic; Genoa, the Ligurian sea; the Portu- 
guese and the Spanish, the sea of the two Indies; 
and, in the eighteenth century, England claimed 
to be the mistress and sovereign of all the seas in 
communication with those surrounding her coast, 
which, of course was no less than to claim sover- 
eignty over all the seas in the world, as they all 
communicate with each other. But these arro- 
gant assumptions on the part of powerful States, 
never were assented to b 
omain. 
England furnishes us with a striking example of 
her own susceptibility, whenever such claims were 
set up against her. 
erful on the ocean, she could not yet pretend to 


those whom they ex- 
The history of . 


At atime when, though pow- ` 


rule her rivals out of it, and when Spain, in the : 


almiest days of her strength and glory, and aided 
by the bulls of the Pope, was claiming titles ta all 


the lands and seas of the two Americas, this latter . 


nation sent her embassadors to the English court 
and loudly complained of the devastations which 
an illustrious navigator, Sir Francis Drake, was 
committing on her domains. Here is the answer 
which the supercilious and unbending Elizabeth 
made to her complaints: 


“The use of the sea and of the air is common to all. No 
people nor private person can claim any power over the 


ocean ; for neitherits nature nor its public usage will allow | 


its being occupied.” 


We find, it is true, in all ages, nations who, 
being more especially addicted to commerce and 
navigation, obtained, for a time, what the writers 
on the law of nations would call a prepotency over 


the sea; but even under that prepotency they | 


never pretended to be the sole tenants of it. Tyre, ' 
! Rhodes, Athens, Lacedemon, Carthage,and Rome 
| herself never claimed its absolute and exclusive | 
i enjoyment, but suffered other nations to enjoy it |: 


with them. Though it was said of the Cartha- 


i genians that they exercised such a power over 


upturned, and altered, and transformed; they will ‘| 


still be the same field, the same forest. ot 80 | 
with the ocean; so unceasingly changing in its ` 
form, place and surface; now sinking its upper 


layers in the uttermost recesses of the deep, and || 


then upheaving others from her lowest bed to the | 
surface, as if ta spread them to the light of Heav- , 
en in glorious exultancy. Its inexhaustibility | 
renders its exclusive enjoyment not only useless | 
but impossible. You may take from it for years | 
and ages, with thousands and millions of men; 
you may seize upon its pearls, and its corals, and 
its salts, and its fishes—you but develop its powers 
of production and multiply the yieldings of the 
mine from which you draw. By the decrees of | 
God, the ocean is of all men. Nations may un- 
dertake to explain and interpret those decrees; 
they cannot abrogate them. 

„ Yet, sir, nations have claimed ownership over | 
it, or such a supremacy as seemed to constitute it 
in a sort of monarchy. They would have other 
nations call them the queens of the sea. Yes, sir; 
they claimed to appropriate to themselves the sea, 
and to subject it to their exclusive dominion. The 
discovery of America, and the vast development 


the sea as to render its navigation dangerous— |' 
i ` € tare, and more especially to determine his Majesty’s right 
| < for the sole fishing upon all the coasts of his three king- 


adeo potentes mari, ut omnibus mortalibus navigatio 


; periculosa esset—yet they but aimed at a nominal 
supremacy; and therefore it is that according to | 


| 


'| PERSON CAN BE PROHIBITED FROM 


Strabo, ‘‘they carried their commercial jealousy 


‘go far as to interdict the nations who contested `i f h 0 
‘with her for that supremacy, from landing upon `i ‘t Majesty’s name ; that after all this attenton his Majesty’s 


€ their coasts, and to sink all vessels with which her 
t own met, directing their course towards Sardinia, 
‘ortowards what was called afterwards Gibraltar.’ 

I read in a most lucid and interesting treatise on 


: the right of property, by Comte, that the shores 


of the sea which formed part of the Roman Em- 


pire were considered the property of the Roman | 


people; the use of them was held to be common to 
all mankind for fishing and navigable purposes; 
and though the authority of the prætor was neces- 
sary to warrant the construction thereon of any 
buildings, the want of such an authority did not in- 
volve the destruction of the works, if not injurious 
to fishing or navigation, or the cause of damage to 
others; and the sole object of the authority re- 
quired, seems to have been to ascertain and estab- 


; ish the sovereignty of the Roman people over 


coasts which formed part of their territories. 
THE SEA AND ITS SHORES ARE AS COMMON AND 
FREE TO ALL MEN AS THE AIR ITSELF; AND NO 


So speaks the Roman law; and therefore the Em- 


peror Antoninus, to whom remonstrances were | 
made against the inhabitants of the Cyclades who ; 
interrupted the ead ety of their neighbors, ap- |; 


prop iately answered: ‘‘ that he was the lord of the 
and; but that law alone was sovereign over the 
sea. 

In more modern times, the Dutch gave a re- 
markable proof of their pertinacity to resist the 
claims of England over the 
dering on her coast. It is somewhat curious to 
see how the records of that struggle speak of the 
constancy, valor, and energy with which they as- 
serted their right to haunt every part of the ocean, 


and to fish within the very waters that washed the || 
I hold in my hand a short extract : 
from a musty book, exhibiting, in a striking light, |: 


genius and temerity of that once great na- ‘land, and those of Holland to the States-General, who 


proud island. 


the 
tion. 

Icrave the attention of the Senate to its con- 
tents. I read from Selden: 


FISHING IN IT. ! 


e immediate seas bor- | 


“On the 6th day of May, 1609, James I. wishing to put 
an end to the liberties enjoyed by Holland to fish in the 
British seas, as they were then called, issued a proclama- 
tion wherein, among other things, is what follows: 

6¢¢ We have resolved first to give notice to all the world 
‘ that our express pleasure is, that from the beginning of the 
‘month of August next coming, no person of what nation 
‘or quality soever, being not our natural-born subject, be 
t pormined to fish upon any of our coasts and seas of Great 
¢ Britain, Ireland, and the rest of the Isles adjacent, where 
‘ most usually heretofore any fishing had been, until they 
‘have orderly demanded and obtained licenses from us, or 
t such of our commissioners as we have authorized in that 
‘behalf; which licenses our attention is shall be yearly de- 
‘manded for so many vessels and ships, and the tonnage 
‘thereof, as shall intend to fish for that whole year or any 
‘part thereof, upon any of our coasts and seas aforesaid, 
‘upon pain of such chastisementas shail be fitto be inflicted 
tupon such willful offenders.’ 

“ Notwithstanding this proclamation, the Netherlanders 

roceeded still in their way of encroachment upon the Brit- 
ish seas and coasts through the whole reign of King James, 
and were at length so bold as to contest with him and en- 


_ deavor to quarrel his Majesty out of his rights, pretending, 


{ 


because of the long connivance of himself and Queen Eliz- 
abeth, that they had a right of their own by immesnorial 


| possession ; which some commissioners of theirs who were 


sent to London had the confidence to plead interminis to 
the King and his Council. And though the King, out of his 
tenderness to them, insisted still upon his own right, by his 
council to those commissioners, and by his embassador to 
their superiors, yet they made no other use of his indul- 
gence than to tire out his whole reign and abuse his pa- 
tience by their artificial delays, pretenses, shifts, &c. &c. 

“In a letter of Secretary Naunton’s to the British am- 
bassador, dated Whitehall, December 21st, 1618, M. Naun- 
ton says: 

«c The States’ commissioners and deputies both having 
‘attended his Majesty at New- Market, and there presented 
¢ their letters of credence, returned to London on Saturday 
+‘ was a sevennight, and upon Tuesday had audience in the 
¢ council chamber, where, being required to communicate 
‘the points of their commission, they delivered their medi- 
í tated answer at length. The lords, upon perusal of it, ap- 
t pointed my Lord Bining and me to attend his Majesty for 
‘directions, what reply to return to this answer of theirs, 
¢ which J presented to their lordships yesterday to this effect: 
¢That his Majesty found it strange that they having been 
‘so often required by your lordship, his Majesty’s embassa- 
t dor, &c., to send commissioners fully authorized to treat 
‘and conclude not only of all differences grown between 
€ the subjects of both States touching the trade to the East 
‘Indies, but withal to take order for a more indifferent 
‘course of determining other questions growing between 
‘our merchants and them about their draperies and the 


| ¢doms, into which they had of late times encroached 


t further than of right they could ; and lastly, for the regle- 


| € ment and reducing of their coin, &c. &c., all which they 


‘confessed your lordship had instanced them for in his 


‘part, and so long deliberation on theirs, they were come at 
£ fast with a proposition to speak only to the two first points. 
‘They would decline all debate of the fisheries on his Ma- 
‘jesty’s coasts. They profess their loathness to call their 
‘right in doubt or question, claiming an immemorial pos- 
t session, SECONDED BY THE LAW OF NATIONS.’ 

€ Tn his answer Lord Embassador Carlton says: 

6¢¢ E told the Prince of Orange that howsoever his Ma- 


i ¢jesty, both in honor of his crown and person and interest 


t of his kingdom, neither could or would any longer desist 
‘from having his rights acknowledged,’ * * * ‘espe- 
‘cially finding the same openly oppugned both by their 
‘statesmen and men-of-war, as the writings of Grotius and 
‘the taking of John Brown the last year may testify; yet 
‘this acknowledgment of right was no exclusion of grace 
‘and favor? * * * ‘and that such was his Majesty’s 
‘ well-wishing to this State (the Netherlands) that he pre- 
t sumed of his permission to suffer them to continue their 
‘course of fishing, which they might use thereby with more 
‘freedom and less apprehension of molestation than before, 
t and likewise spare the cost of some of their men of war, 
‘which they yearly sent out to maintain that by force which 
‘they may have of courtesy. 

«¿The prince answered that, for himself, at his return 
‘from Utrecht, he would do bis best endeavor to procure 
‘His Britannic Majesty’s contentment.’ * * * ‘And 
‘touching their men of-war, he said they must still be at the 
‘game charge with them because of the pirates.’ 

tt By another letter, of January 21st, 1618, from Secretary 
Naunton to the Lord Embassador Carlton, the latter was 
instructed to desire the States not to suffer and tolerate the 
growing abuses committed on the coasts and seas of Scot- 
land, and to issue a proclamation inhibiting their subjects 
from fishing within fourteen miles of His Majesty’s coast 
this year. Ad. 

s Ñow, what effect the ambassador’s negotiation with 
the States had, appears by a letter of his from the Hague, 
of February 6th, 1618, to King James himself, where, among 
other passages, he has this: 

«sI find, likewise, in the manner of proceeding, that 
‘treating by way of proposition here, nothing can ex- 
‘pected but their wonted dilatory and evasive answers, 
: ka. &c. The way, therefore, (under correction,) to effect 
‘your Majesty’s intent, is to begin with the fishers them- 
‘selves, by publishing, against the time of their going out, 


| «your resolution, at what distance you will permit them to 


‘fish, whereby you will force them to have recourse to 
‘their council of fishery, that council to the States of Hol- 


‘then, in place of being sought unto, will, for contentment 
‘of their subjects, seek unto your Majesty.’ 

& On the 16th of April, 1635, Secretary John Cook, writ- 
ing to Sir William Boswell, the King’s resident then at the 
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Hague, after remarking that, © Whosoever will encroach 
‘upon the King by sea, will do it by land also, when they 


‘eee their time’—goes on to say: ‘To such presumption || 


mare liberum gave the first warning voice; which must 
tbe answered with a defense of mare clausum—not so 
“much by discourses as BY THE LOUDER LANGUAGE OF A 
«POWERFUL NAVY, to be better understood.’ 

“This was followed by the appearance, on the fishing 

and, of an imposing naval force, and by a new procla- 
mation which was issued on the 10th of May of the next 
year, 1636.” 

But the Dutch did not desist from their avoca- 
tion, and stuck to the shore and fished in the Brit- 
ish seas, as before. 

The treaty of 1654 is sometimes quoted as con- 
taining on the part of Holland a full acknowledg- 
ment of England’s sovereignty over the sea. 
How impotent must the teachings of history be 
that auch errors can obtain credit and be received 
as truths. Holland had sustained a protracted 
and most disastrous war against England, and 
from impending exhaustion had agreed to the 
main condition of a treaty of peace as early as 
1561. The Long Parliament insisted upon an arti- 
ele being inserted in the treaty by which Eng- 
land’s sovereignty should be recognized and her 
flag saluted wherever it might appear on the high 
seas. This Holland bravely and peremptorily 
refused. The war continued three years bagor: 
and the treaty could not be signed, until in 1654 
the obnoxious clause had been stricken out, and 
another inserted in its place, granting the salute 
also, it is true, but as a mere mark of deference 
and courtesy alone. 

Thus, as it seems, the concurrence of mankind 
repelled all attempts at transforming the ocean 
into a thing manageable and compressible, capa- 
ble of being reduced to ion and therefore 
susceptible of ownership. I have already said 
that it defies the mastery of men, and that being 
of none, it remains of all and is common to all. 

The use of the ocean belongs to man and nations 
in so far only as itis being exercised. It isa right 
to such alone as exercise it, for the time they 
exercise it, and within the space over which it is 
exercised. As soon as it is abstained from, the 
right ceases—it is at an end—gone. Cum igitur 
nil nisi usus maris et littorum occupari possit, facile 
constat jus hoc utendi tantum dictare quamdiu quis 
utitur et qualenus utitur. 

The ocean, therefore, is free. Yet will some say: 
May not its dominion be conferred from one na- 
tion to another—by all men to one? It is clear 
that it cannot. Concede this, and what becomes 


of its freedom? If its sovereignty can be conferred, ` 


it can be conquered; and if so, it becomes at once 
the property ofthe first occupant oref the strongest. 
Force, in the one case, will be as legitimate as 
injustice in the other. Even its enjoyment could 


| 
| 
| 


not be of oñe man and of one nation, without all ` 


other nations and men renouncing the rights which 
nature has given equally to them all. 
But this is no longer insisted upon. 
grown obsolete; it is not as much as thought of, 
unless, indeed, it be by some incorrigible tyro of 


the school of Selden, or some fanatic and blind . 


admirer of every dictum that ever fell from the 
fertile pen of Grotius. The difficulty is not there. 
But some contend that though the sea—the main, 
the high sea—be the common thoroughfare of 


mankind, there are yet parts of it susceptible of ` 


and subject to dominion, which, on that account, 
may rightfully be claimed as the 
nation having sovereignty over 
coasts. 

Armed with these principles, and supported by 
the opinion of her Crown officers, England pre- 
sumes to do away with all restrictions injurious 
to her in the treaty of 1818, and placing a most 
untenable construction on the limits which that 
treaty assigns to her maritime jurisdiction, claims 
that those limits are to be measured from head- 


eir immediate 


land to headland, thus assuming that under that ; 


treaty our vessels are excluded from the Bay of 
Chaleur, the Bay of Miramachi, the Bay of Fun- 
dy, and the Straits of Northumberland, within 
which the greatest quantity of the best mackerel 
are now taken. 
__ The disasters and loss which such a pretension, 
if strictly enforced, would entail upon a lange por- 
can 


tion of the inhabitants of New England, 


hardly be computed, although some idea may be |, 
formed of them from the short memorial that I|: 


It has ` 


property of the , 
t 
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addressed to the lamented member of the other 
House whose untimely and much-regretable loss 
i we had lately to deplore, and has found its way 
to my hands through the kind indulgence of a 
friend. [The Clerk read the memorial of fisher- 


i 


men, citizens of Massachusetts, stating the dam- | 


age which they will sustain in consequence of the 
late measures adopted by the British Cabinet, un- 
less an armed force of the United States is sent to 
protect them, &c., &c. 

And thus, if I may 


“sand vessels and thirty thousand men and boys 
“are now exposed to the cannon of a British fleet, 
“and the cruelties and horrors of British prisons 
* for doing just what they have for thirty-four years 
* been accustomed to do without molestation.” 
But let us see upon what principle this other 
pretension is founded. Those who sustain it as- 
sert that the rights of the territorial sovereign over 
the sea extend as far as his power can physically 
reach; in other words, it is predicated upon a fic- 
tion, and because, since the discovery of fire arms, 
that power can be extended from the coast to a 
given distance upon the sea, so as to preclude 
others from approaching it within that distance, 
the sovereignty reaches thus far. Such is the 


foundation, and the only foundation, upon which © 


stands that extraordinary right. It is, at best, as 
you see, but a constructive right; it is nowhere 
held up as an absolute and original one. Well, 
be it so. But, then, to what terms‘will you re- 
duce it? Undoubtedly to these, and none other: 
that, being founded upon the power of the sover- 
eign to extend his armed hand beyond the shore, 
it reaches as far only as that power isfelt. Therule 
| of law is, terra dominium finitur ubi finitur armorum 
‘ vis—the domain of the land ends where the force of 
| arms terminates. And such seems to be the uni- 
| versally-admitted measure of what, in diplomatic 
i| parlance, and in the books treating of the law of 


_ it is reasonable that it be so. After you have laid 
‘ down the principle that the ocean is free—that it 
is of nobody, and therefore of everybody—the 
exception, if exception there is, must be kept 
within the termsof the fictitious right under which 
it is claimed—within the point which the more 
powerful projector can reach from the shore— 
within cannon’s shot, ina word; and that is within 
three marine miles—eo potestas terre extenditur quo 
| usque, tormenta exploduntur eatenus quippe cum im- 
tum idere videtur. Galiani, Hubner, 


signing those limits to the land power over the 
circumambient sea. oe were solemnly sanc- 
tioned by the treaty of 1780, constituting the armed 
neutrality. They had been previously acknowl- 
i, edged in the marine regulations adopted by Tus- 
cany in 1778, by Venice in 1779, and are found 


\and by Austria in 1803; and, indeed, in every 


| convention which has been signed since the closing | 


of the last century. If such be the rule of the 
right and the measure of the supremacy to which 
a nation may pretend over a littoral sea, we have 
‘a meaning for the words used in the convention 
of 1818; we know what constitutes a bay or a 


gea, the true and only mare clausum. Such bay, 
says an eminent writer, must communicate with 
the ocean only by a strait so narrow that it must 
. be reputed as being a part of the maritime domain 


of the State to which the coast belongs; so that | 
. you cannot enter it without going through the | 
i territorial sea of that State; which means twice | 


: the distance of a gun shot, or six miles. It is 
- required besides that all the coasts bordering on 
such bay be subject to the State claiming such 
ii strait. The two conditions must unite to give to 
any part of the ocean the character of an internal 
|; sea, or a mare : 
|| Our envoys then committed no oversight, and 
| made no such concession in the treaty of 1818, as 


| statesman could so far have misjudged the saga- 
l. city, tact, and subtleness of mind of such men as 
l: Messrs. Rush and Galatin, and of the wisdom 
i| and forecast of that far-reaching, astute, alert, and 
ii discriminating diplomatist, John Q. Adams, as to 
suppose that they had all overlooked the untoward 


send to the Secretary’s desk to be read. It was |i remissness of language supposed to exist in it, 


k allowed to borrow the : 
pithy language of the Boston Journal, ‘‘two thou- |. 


| nations, is termed the maritime jurisdiction. And | 


possider 
Kluber, Vattel, Azuni, Grotius, all concur in as- . 


reaffirmed in those published by Russia in 1787, | 


gulf of His Masesty’s DOMINION, or a pent up ` 


i| is admitted by Mr. Webster. How that eminent | 


and surrendered everything, when they thought 
that, without endangering any substantial interest, 
they had secured so much that was valuable and 
good, I am at loss to conceive. A more matured 
appreciation of that instrument will reclaim, I 
have no doubt, Mr. Webster from his error, and 
redeem our envoys and their illustrious compeer 
from the foul stain which for atime seemed to 
darken their diplomatic escutcheon. 

The convention of 1818, therefore, excludes us 
from no part of the littoral seas washing her Ma- 
jesty ’s dominions, without three marine miles of 
the coast of such littoral seas, be they bays, gulfs, 
. or other inlets, unless the coast bordering the 

_ same be all under her sovereignty, and unless 
: the strait formed by the headlands at their en- 
, trance exceeds six miles in length. The question 
i is here entirely solved and put at rest. It only re- 
' mains to be ascertained how distant be the head- 

lands at the entrance of the Bays of Fundy, of 

Chaleurs, and elsewhere. Are they more widely 

apart than six miles? Then the bays are as open 

and free as the main ocean itself. Are they within 
the line of the six miles? Then they are private 
bays, bays shut up from the commerce of the 
.; rest of mankind, at the will of the riparious sover- 
; eign, provided he be the lord of the whole coast 
surrounding them, and not otherwise. Now, we 
know that such is not the case with the bays just 
i: named. Both have an entrance too wide to be 
claimed as private seas; and independent of this, 
the Bay of Fundy is bounded in part by the State 
of Maine, a circumstance which alone would pre- 
clude all pretensions on the part of England to 
make it hers. I am done with this part of my 
ij subject. 
|i he next question which naturally calls my 
'| attention is, what can have been the object of 
' the British Government in arraying within sight 
of the fishing grounds the imposing armaments 
, whose appearance has created such alarm among 
our fishermen, and so much sharpened the sus- 
ceptibilities of this whole nation? We have no 
: reliable data on which to base even an approxima- 
tion. Many are the surmisers and many the sur- 
. mises. Some suppose that the object was to stir 
up and stimulate the languid energies of our di- 
plomacy, in reference to certain negotiations about 
to be reopened with the United States of America, 
for the settlement of the principles on which the com- 
merce of the British North American Colony is here- 
ma to be carriedon. I use the language of Sir John 
ackington, and of the Vice Admiral Commanding 
the Forces now plying within the waters of New- 
foundland and Nove Scotia,.as quoted by Mr. 
| Webster himself;—others consider the movement 
as having originated in the arrogant and inconsid- 
erate policy of Her Majesty’s ministers, and in 
their desire to manifest, through some bold and 
striking exhibition of zeal and earnestness, their 
anxiety to pay a long-arreared debt to the undevi- 
ating toryism of the colonies by a tender of every 
porron it may be in the power of the Imperial 
overnment to afford ;—others again have thought 
that those demonstrations were made with a view 
i; to strike terror in the minds of the colonists, sup- 
'! posed to be disaffected on account of their failing 

to obtain the privilege they had asked to build a 

railroad from Halifax to Quebec;—and there are 
those, lastly, who cannot be persuaded that the 
` whole is not a deeply-laid game to try us in a dip- 
i lomatic conflict, and. ascertain how far we may 
feel inclined to surrender this main dependence of 
our naval strength and important element of our 
national wealth. 

There is that, with nations whose fortune it is 
: to have thrived and prospered under the assump- 
| tion and exercise of rights which were not theirs, 
that they grow infatuated with their too easily- 
| earned successes, and become rash, and daring, 
and reckless, ever ready to jump over abysses of 
difficulty in pursuit of a cherished object, and in 
|| the extravagant conceit that whatever they wish 
to attain, it is in their power to grasp, and that 
whatever they creep is legitimately theirs. Such 
is England. She knows where lies the secret in 
the great fountain of your power. She loathes to 
see those naval nurseries of yours almost stuck 
to her shores, those hives of whizzing seamen 
pitched upon the waters of what she would have 
you to call her seas, and her gulfs, and her bays, as 
so many advanced posts watching over the deep, 
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that none may dare-to claim its mastery and hold |! 
it in thraldom. She cannot but look with extreme || 
jealousy and concern on the growing propaaty i 
of this country. She may think that it were well 
for her if she could bar its progress while it has 
not yet reached its acme. ho can say, that in , 
aome of those wild dreams that come, at times, 
over the mind and darken the intellect of nations, 
she has not conceived that by timely interposition 
she might, perchance, slacken our march, arrest 
the tide of our fortune, and assign limits to our 
tness? J will not say that she has. Still, 
ow are we to conciliate her well-known sagacity 
with the intention attributed to her of coercing us 
iato a treaty by so insulting a premonition of her 
rposes and designs? epend upon it, Mr. 
resident, she has been emboldened by her late 
driumphs in the Nicaragua and Mexican questions; | 
and she may expect to deter us from holding on 
to our righta in the fisheries, as we were deterred, 
it is said, by ominous warnings, from entertaining 
the proffer lately made to persone in high places, of 
isles impatient to throw themselves in our lap. 


Sir, what does England mean? Whatis she , 


after? But, hueh! She is negotiating. So says 
her admiral; so says Sir John Packington. She 
is negotiating? No! She has negotiated, if we 
are to believe the semi-official announcement made 
in a Whig paper of this city, under the caption 
of ADJUSTMENT OF THE FISHERIES DIFFICULTIES. 
Here it is: 


“ We are enabled to announce upon what we regard as. 


entirely satisfactory authority, that the subject of the recent 
excitement in regard to the New England fisheries, has been 
arranged between Mr. Webster and Mr. Crampton in a 
preps will prove wholly satisfactory to the American 
people. 


Mr. SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator ` 


allow me to ask him, from what paper he reads? 

Mr. SOULE. The Daily Telegraph. 
honorable Senator understands, | imagine, that, 
when speaking of a semi-official announcement, I 
meant not to impart a character to the paper, but to 
the announcement alone. The peculiar language in 
which the intelligence which it imparts is ehed, 
fully justifies the denomination under which I 
have presented it to the Senate. The honorable 
papi es, is med ret to be unfriendly 
to the ; and, in a ility, knows more 
of its Pheshouts than Po. 7 

{ was going to remark, when I was interrupted, 
that the announcement which I have just now read 


had scarcely gone out from the press, than the mag- | 
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as I know too much of the distinguished Senator 


| 


who so creditably occupies the chair in the Com- | 
mittee on Foreign Relations to indulge the least ' € 
' with a resolution expressive of such sentiments as 


thought that he could have moved in so.grave a 


matter with no view to some practical end, to ` 
. speak forth in such an emergency, 


the attainment of some object of public interest, I 
will take it for granted that his aim was to pro- 
voke an expression through which the sense of 
this Senate, and, as far as. this Senate may be a 


t 


t become manifest, and be attended to where ' 


proper organ of the nation, the sense of our people 
mig 


otherwise it might have been overlooked and un- 
heeded. 

Mr.SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to ask him whether we are to under- 
stand him as supposing that it was the intention 


of the honorable chairman of the Committee on | 
Foreign Relations that the sense of the Senate . 


should be taken before any negtiations were en- 
tered into, or before any treaty was made? 

Mr. SOULE. There are two attributes of this 
body under which we act in two different capaci- 
ties. The one connects us with the Executive, 


and creates duties which we perform in Executive | 


session. The other constitutes us a component 
part of the legislative power of the country, and 
enables us to address ourselves without any reserve 
but that which a proper regard for the interests of 
the nation may impose, to all questions of public 


tained, let it be dropped at once and abandoned. 
I shall vote for the reference of the papers on the 
table, in the hope that they will be returned to us 


behooves this Senate and this great country to 


Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I have listened with 
great satisfaction, as I am sure the Senate has, to 
the remarks of the honorable Senator from Loui- 
siana, and [ agree with all his views most fully. 
But there is one point connected with my own 
remarks, in regard to which the honorable Sena- 


. tor has not well understood me, and which I now 


desire to explain. The honorable Senator has 
alluded to the remarks made by myself and some 
other members of the Senate on this subject, sup- 
posing that we had put our objection to the course 
of England on what he called secondary ground, 
that is, ground not connected with the claim of 


. England to exclude us from great indentations of 


policy, whether internal or external, and to which | 


it may be our wish to call the attention of the 
country. 

Under such promptings, I cannot hesitate to 
give my humble judgment, which is, that our 
Cabinet should follow to the letter the course 
which the great Chatham, on a memorable occa- 


sion, recommended to ministers ready to surrender, | 


in a disgraceful negotiation, what he considered to 
be the honor of the British Crown. 

It was on the oceasion of the forcible taking by 
Spain of the Falkland Islands from the possession 
of a British garrison. He pointed solemnly to 
the conduct of Lord Granville in a like emer- 


gency: 


€ The French,” said he “had taken a Jitfle istand from - 


us called Turk’s Island. The minister then at the head of 
the Treasury took the business upon himself; but he did 
not negotiate. He sent for the French embassador, and 
made a peremptory demand. A courier was dispatched to 
Paris, and returned in a few days with orders for instant 
restitution, nat only of the island, but of everything that 
the English subjects had lost.” 


Sach is the spirited conduct he advised the min- 


netic wires were transmitting to us another an- | isters to pursue, deeply impressed with the con- 


nouncement, which I have also here. I read from  viction, that while a prompt and warm resentment |. 


{ 


the Union of the 7th instant: 


Tue Fisnentes Dirricvi.ty.—Bosron, August 6.— 
Information has been received in this city that a remon- 


would infallibly secure peace, tameness and si- 
lence would as inevitably lead to a rupture. 
Sir, there is a world of storms in the questions 


the ocean. I wish to show to the honorable Sen- 
ator that he entirely misunderstood me on that 
subject; and that I put our claim upon the ground 
upon which he has to-day so well put it, though I 
did not do itso well, and did not go into it so ex- 
tensively as he has done. Speaking of the rights 
of the United States in reference to these fisheries, 
when the subject was up before, I used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“ But their rights as sovereign States, having no reference 
to previous connection, were neither touched, nor designed 
to be touched, by this convention. We did not ask of Eng- 
land, nor did she ask of us, the privilege of fishing in the 
ocean, three marine miles from each other’s coasts. No 
treaty was needed for that purpose, nor did either Govern- 
ment dream of it. What we wanted was the enjoy ment of 
a right we had possessed since the settlement of the coun- 
try, to fish near to the coast when necessary, without ref- 
erence to the question of jurisdiction, and to dry the fish in 
proper places; and what England wanted, was to redace 
these claime within the narrowest limits she could induce 
us to accept ; and the result was the existing arrangement. 

“ We did. not get the right to fish on the ocean from Eng- 
land, nor from any other earthly Power. We got it from 


~ Almighty God, and we mean to hold on to it, through the 


whole extent of the great deep, now in the days of our 
strength, as our fathers held on to it in the days of our 
weakness.” Ley f 

Again, I said, in alluding to the bays of Nova 
Scotta—Chaleur and Fundy—and the Gulf of St. 


, Lawrence: 


t Now, sir, it is preposterous to run a line ‘from one pro- 
jecting point of these vast expansions to the other, and 
claim for the State which holds the coast, even if itis the 


| whole of it, exclusive jurisdiction over great arms of the 


sirance to the British Government against the Americans || i resent di i 
Gshing within three miles of the coast, even if reciprocity be i| which the P : difficulty murt soon bring ton 


granted, is circulating in Halifax, and has received a great || definite issue. I am fully aware of the great stake 
mimba or prominent mgnarired. The Helifax Acadian and || which a mye saui but the whole world | 
er considers the question fraught with much danger, `` has in their s and amicable adjustment. Yet | 

Sad tiat war beiwcen iho twonations ie net inprobabie:?? || we: should ineat upo having the last word of ` 
And thus, sir, we may, for ought we know, them. This is no time fora patched-up accom- '! 
have negotiated away by treaty a branch of our |‘ modation. We owe to ourselves—we owe to all 
revenue, with the hope that we would silence the || mankind—not to leave undispelled the cloud hang- ‘| 
roaring lion; bat the lion still roars, it seems, and |: ing over our security and peace. We would seek 
will roar until he frightens us out of those haunts |in vain to avoid the contest. If it has to be met 
the participation in which we acquired by original © at all, let it be met now, and be met fairly, in all 
occupation, if not otherwise; which we retained as its bearings and intricacies. England has forced 
a constitutive element of our separate existenceasa | it upon us; she must expect that we will face its 
nation; which war itself could not wrest from us; | 


. coasts surround them, is indisputable. 


which we hold under no grace or favor of any one |! 


but under the sufferance of God alone, and under 
the highest sanctions of the laws of nations; for, 
in the language of the now redeemed negotiators, 
who signed the convention of 1818, ours is a right, 
which cannot exclusively belong to, or be granted | 
by any nation. Sir, I ask it of you, would that 
be an attitude becoming this great country? But 
I believe not in these rumors; it cannot have es- |. 
caped that wise and clear-sighted person, who now || 
holds the seals of the State, and whose great mind | 
and exalted patriotism are equal to any emergen- | 
ies, that to negotiate under such circumstances, '| 
and sign a treaty, whatever its merits in other :' 
respects be, were to sink in the dust what of pride, | 
what of dignity, what of honor, we have grown | 
to in the rapid race which we had been running | 
since we became a nation. 
But, it may be asked, What would you have | 
this Government to do? Sir, as I cannot suppose 


that this debateisan idleand unmeaning ceremony; | 


dangers like men. 


Sir, these neighbors of ours constitute no longer `` 
a mere colonial dependency. They have grown || 


aspiring men, who will have their place, and claim 


this continent. Whatever be their present views | 
of the relation whieh it may suit them to form ` 
with us hereafter, their interest is too closely linked 
with ours to be dealt with slightingly. While I 
would wish to see our rights in the fisheries estab- 
lished on a firm and permanent basis, giving secu- 
rity and quiet to out fishermen, I am also for 
indulging the colonists in what reasonable con- : 
cessions they may expect at our hands. I desire 
to see them contented,.and would heartily aid in 
hastening the conclusion of any arrangement that 
might be satisfactory to them. But until England | 
has withdrawn her squadron, and given satisface 
tion for what wrongs she may have perpetrated | 
on us, let no negotiation be entertained; and if, ; 
contrary to my expectation, any was being enter- | 


‘to be a nation—a nation of hardy, industrious, |' 


ocean, with the right to prevent any other nation from en- 
joying them, either for the purpose of fishing or of naviga- 
tion.” 

This is a ek which I merely touched, and it 
is one to which the honorable Senator has very 
fully alluded. Still further, I said: 

‘That there are many land-locked indentations which 
constitute portions of the territory of the country, whose 
It is not necessary 
to enter into the public law, made since by general consent, 
which regulates that subject. No doubt cases may arise 
where rights are claimed and resisted, which are not easy 
of adjustment in consequence of the absence of fixed. prin- 
ciples. When such controversies arise, they must take 


| their own course of settlement.” 


Why, the elder members of the Senate will un- 


. doubtedly recollect, that some years ago we had 
` a contest which might have terminated in a con- 
i flict with Russia, which embraced one of these 
, very principles. 


She advanced most astonish- 
ing doctrines, and certainly trespassed on our 
forbearance and moderation as far as any na- 
tion could have done, or can do now. She ad- 
vanced the doctrine that she had an exclusive right 
to the possessions of the Pacific ocean in the north- 


! west, across four thousand miles, because she 


f 


| 


| rank, before long, among the independent States of |, owned the coast upon each side of it. With re- 
i gard to that, let me read an extract from a letter 


of Mr. John Quincy Adams, in which he used 


this language: 
‘ With regard to the suggestion, that the Russian Gov- 


: erument might have justified the exercise of sovereignty 


' over the Pacific ocean, as a close sea, because it claims ter- 


ritory both on its American and Asiatic shores, it may suffice 
to say, that the distance from shore to shore on thia sea, in 
latitude 51° north, is not less than 90° of longitude, or 4,000 
miles.” 

Well may the honorable Senator say that the 
claim set up on the part of England is a very 
strange one. It is, indeed; but after this letter wé 
heard no more of the claim of Russia, and I trust 
that our Government will pursue such a course 
now, and we shall never hear more of this claim. 
In the same speech, I said: 
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The honorable Senator is perfectly right. Here 
is the doctrine maintained at this very day b 
one of the principal colonial newspapers, and, 
suppose, that if every Englishman, from John 
O’Groat’s House to Land’s End was to be asked 
his opinion about the matter, he would say that 
England had a right to jurisdiction over the Eng- 
lish Channel, and a right to take possession of 
these bays, and to send armed vessels to occup 
either the one or the other. In regard to that, 
observed: 

“Quite cool, this claim over the great highway which 
separates France from England, twenty-one miles broad in 
its narrowest part. Thia is going backward, indeed—to the 
days of Selden, the advocate of this pretension, and to the 
reign of Charles, who hoped to establish it.” 

The honorable Senator will recollect that Selden 
wrote a treatise on the doctrine of ‘mare clausum,” 
to show that England had this jurisdiction. 

Again, I said: 

‘The bays of the convention are classed with harbors 
and creeks—a classification significative of the object. 
They are defined as bays ‘of his Britannic Majesty’s do- 
minions,’ over which the British Government has jurisdic- 
tiaa, as it has over the land that encircles them. ” 


I contended, of course, that they had no such just 
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i 
| 
i 


in the phos No man claims that we havea 
right to go there and smuggle, or interfere in an 

way with the internal police of the country which 
they havea right, under the laws of nations, to 
establish for themselves, and by which they may 
regulate the fishing trade. All these minor mat- 


ters are subjects of too small account to occupy i 


elaim; and I adverted to the opinion of the British : 


law officera in regard to the subject; and in com- 
menting upon it, I used the following language: 
“The Bay of Fundy is not named specifically in this 
Opinion, but it was evidently intended to embrace it.” 
We know that the British Government did 
claim it, because beth Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Btanley said so—that, although they waived the 
right at that time temporarily, still they claimed 
that England should exercise jurisdiction over 
these great bays. I said that the Bay of Fundy 
was not within the exclusive jurisdiction of Eng- 
land. ‘Fhe honorable gentleman has made the 
point very well, that no foreign nation can claim, 


under any circumstances, exclusive jurisdiction i 
over the smallest bay, unless it owns the whole ' 


coast al it. 
Again, Í observed: 
s Now, this bay is not within the exclusive dominion of 


' States and England. Then we make no such pre- 


the attention of two great nations like the United ` 


tension. We are perfectly willing, if our fisher- | 
men are caught in these circumstances within the 
ground prohibited by the treaty, to have them | 
fairly tried by the proper tribunals, and con- 
demned. Then what is the difficulty ? 
No other point of dispute remains between the | 
two Governments but this claim to exclude us | 
from that great deep which God gave to all man- 
kind. That is the only point in dispute; and itis 
all that any man can make out of it. Asto the 
“ encroachments and infractions’? mentioned in 
this paper of Mr. Crampton’s, and in the letter of 
Sir Soha Packington, the Colonial Secretary of ` 
State, a copy of which is printed along with my 
eech, I have nothing to say. We make no 
claim that we havea right to make any ‘< encroach- 
ments” or ‘“‘ infractions.” We merely ask for 
our rights under the plain provisions of the treaty. 
We do not claim at all to trespass upon the coast. 
We do not claim to go beyond the treaty; and 
hence there can beno infractionsand no encroach- 


: ments on our part, unless the British establish the 


Engiaad, as part of the coast belongs to Maine; and it has | 
no marked entrance, nor any distinct headlands on the , 


northeastern side, being almost a straight line, hoth in Maine | 


and New Brunswick. Tt wants all the characteristics of a 
bay, as defined in this opinion. It is, in fact, an open, ex- 
posed arm of the ocean, running along the coast of Maine 
more than one hundred miles. G consider the 
Bay of Fundy as separated from the Atlantic ocean by a 
line from Cape Sabie, on the southern coast of Nova Scotia, 
to the islands in the Penobecot Bay; and in the discussion 
Tespecting our northeastern boundary it was contended, on 


the part of England, that the rivers east of Penobscot Bay | 
all emptied into the Bay of Fundy. Such an expanse of | 


water is geographically and politically a part of the Avantic 
ocean.” 


The honorable Senator will therefore see that I 


did not rest our right upon secondary considera- | 


tions, but upon the great considerations which he 
has so forcibly presented to-day, and into which 
I am much obi 
length. 
Now, Mr. President, there are two points con- 
nected with this dispute with England. The first 
is the treaty arrangement. We conceded, for the 
sake of making an arrangement that would re- 
move the existing difficulties at the time, and still 
more to prevent an occurrence of more serious 
difficulties, to give up some of the rights secured 
and acknowledged by the convention which ter- 
minated the Revolution. We then claimed the 


iged to him for entering at such 


i 


right, as an integral part of a divided empire, to ` 


hold on to the fisheries which we had aid 


to ac- | 


pike But we conceded a part of our claim for |: 
the purpose of terminating that difficulty amica- ' 


bly. e gaid to England, ‘‘though we have a 
right to fish within three marine miles of your 
coast, yet if you will agree to a certain line run- 
ning along the southern bank of Newfoundland, 
and then up northeast, and so to Labrador, and 
give us certain bays acknowledgedly in which 
we can dry fish,:we will cede to you the right of 
fishing in all other bays, ports, harbors, and 
creeks.” Then comes u 
is one of these bays? And we meet it at once by 
saying, “ we never gave up the right of fishing in 


i 


i day, I believe, that the 
‘ vailed upon the British Admiral to suspend his |; e 
i cated could be tried, I doubt very much whether 


' suppose it is upon our tables. And if the subject 
' had been referred to the Committee on Foreign | 
| Relations, I was in hopes that we should have had `. 


doctrine that they have a right to exclude us from | 
those great expanses of the ocean. That is pre- 
cisely what England has attempted to do, as it | 
seems. She owed it to comity, and still more she | 
owed it to the relative condition of the two coun- |; 
tries—and I may add, she owed it to our power, || 
and strength, and standing in the world—to have | 
said to us fairly, ‘‘ The treaty is so and so. Iti] 
has been practically construed otherwise for more | 
than a quarter of a century; but that construc- |; 
tion is wrong, and now we are going to terminate | 
it.” Why, I saw a report in the papers of to- | 
ritish Minister has pre- |; 


orders. What orders? Would any Secretary of 
State ask the British Minister, or any British Min- 
ister ask a British Admiral, to suspend orders ` 
requiring him to prevent trespasses upon the, 
grounds stated in the treaty itself? It is impos-: 
sible. Well, then, what is he to'suspend? To, 
suspend fora moment, in order, perhaps, to go. 
into negotiation, our right to fish in the Bay of 
Fundy, and other large bays! We might as well | 
claim to have the right to suspend our fishing on | 
the Atlantic coast. That is the only point there [i 
is between the two nations. i 
Mr. BUTLER. I have forborne, heretofore, |; 
to take any part in this debate, believing that it |: 
would be much safer if the Senate, when it had i 
to consider this subject, was to consider it upon |, 
full information. e should be furnished, per- | 
haps, with a report from a committee. Informa- ' 
tion has been called for from the President, and I 


something more than amere conjecture upon which | 
to deliberate. 

Sir, if it be supposed that I can say anything _ 
here to stimulate a feeling for war between this || 
country and Great Britain, it is a mistake. I be- || 


the question, What | lieve such a war would be one of the most ca- || 


| 


lamitous wars that could ever take place, or that 
has ever taken place between any two nations at 


She does not need, like 
Russia, to have a standing army for the protection 
of the Emperor; nor does she need, like France, 


to guard her President by armed soldiers around 
the throne—for I may so call it. The basis of 


her power is much broader. It is a civic power 
founded in the great policy of civilization; and 
ours is the same. 

But I rose, sir, to say that it was my purpose 
not to enter into the debate at this time, because I 
am not fully prepared to express the opinions 
which I entertain on this subject; and for the rea- 
son that I have not had the materials upon which 
to form such opinions as F choose to publish to 
the country. But I wish to say, thatif discussions 
of this kind are to go on with a view to influence 
our negotiations, or to influence public opinion for 
war, I am opposed to them. I do not hesitate to 
say that I would deplorea war with Great Britain, 
unless the glory or the interests of the country re- 
quired it. If conjecture is to be indulged in, Lats 
rather inclined to think that Great Britain is more 
disposed to give up her alleged exclusive right to 
the fisheries, than to retain it, because it is pal- 
pable and certain that so far from its being an ad- 
vantage to American fishermen to be confined 
within the limits assigned by the treaty, it is, I 
suppose, doubted by no one, that the have de- 
rived other incidental ad vantages from fishing with- 
in the limits from which they were prohibited. 
That seems to be admitted. 

I suppose that the worst thing that could occur 
to the American fishermen, would be to retain 
Commodore Perry’s fleet there, to confine them 
strictly to their rights. But, if I were to indulge 
in a conjecture, it would be, that, in giving up to 
the Americans, or in enlarging the rights of Amer- 
icans under a literal construction of the treaty, I 
have no doubt that Great Britain has in view some 
equivalent; and it may be, that that equivalent is 
to be conceded to her at the expense of the interests 
of the portion of the country which I represent. I 
do not know it; and I have no right, perhaps, to 
indulge in the conjecture, when there are no proofs 
that can be adduced, to sustain it. 

I have gone beyond what I intended when I 
arose; and, having done that, I shall now under- 
take to define what I regard as the true issue be- 
fore the A merican people, and Í shall do it in such . 
language that l hope I shall not be mistaken. 

he whole question turns, as we lawyers would 
say, upon “tan issue to try the title” of Great 
Britain and the United States. The question is 
as to the title of these Americans to fish within 
bays wider than six miles at their mouth. Now, 
if there was a process by which the title of Great 
Britain to the different seas which have been indi- 


the right which she has acquired under the treaty 
of 1818 would not be much stronger than that 
which she had independently of that treaty, or by 
the laws of nations, or by the natural law which . 
has been so eloquently referred to by my friend 
from Louisiana. 

But we cannot disguise the fact that we are re- 
duced to stand upon our title under the treaty, . 
We cannot go beyond the treaty of 1818; and 
that narrows down the question still nearer to this 
point: What is a British bay? What is one of . 
the bays and harbors of Great Britain? The 
question is narrowed down to that, which might, ; 

erhaps, be qualified in another point of view: 
hether it was competent, according to the views 
expressed here, for Great Britain and the United 
States to say that the Bay of Fundy should be re- 
garded as a British bay? ‘Would it be competent 
for these two Governments to say that the 


at ay of 
| Fundy should be regarded asa British bay? I 


express no opinion upon that subject. As far as 
regards the citizens of both, perhaps we could 
control them. Then the ae turns entirel 
upon this proposition: What is a British bay? 

hat is one of His Britannic Majesty’s bays, 
under the treaty? 

Sir, ] take it that it must be not only a bay on 
the coast of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia— 
it must not only be a bay running into Nova 
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Scotia and New Brunswick—but it must be one of in the middle of that Bay, and it was ascertained | this subject should be postponed until we get all 


those bays that can be regarded as a British bay. 
That is The issue. It must be a British bay |; 


in the case of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. || 


The question to try title is reduced to that, be- | 
cause Í can demonstrate that so far as regards | 
Newfoundland, our negotiators expressly stipula- : 
ted that our fishermen should havea right not only 
to take but to dry fish upon its coasts, with some 
qualifications; that so far as regards the southern 
bays of Newfoundland, they should have a right 
to go in them, and fish upon them, and dry their 
fish upon the coasts until those coasts were settled, 
and then it should be determined in the manner 
stipulated in the treaty. 

Then, this being the fact, that part of the issue 
is certain: that so far as regards the coast of New- 
foundland, and, perhaps, some of the other coasts 
to the northwest of Newfoundland, and upon 
some of the islands specified in the treaty, it is 
entirely clear that our fishermen have a right to 
fish in common with the fishermen of Great Brit- 
ain and the fishermen of all the world; but so far 
as regards the bays of Nova Scotia and New 


Brunswick, we have no right, under the terms of |, 
the treaty, to fish in them if they can be regarded i! 

the |, 
Proposition is reduced to this: whether this is 
such a 


as British bays. Then, as we lawyers sa 
latent ambiguity as can be explained by ` 
parol testimony, or by usage; and that is the 
whole question in the case. . 
Now, sir, if, contemporaneously with this ' 
treaty, our fishermen entered into the Bay of, 
Fundy and fished, that would seem to be a com- |, 
mentary on the meaning of the treaty. But, as I | 
learn from my friend from Maine, the great in- | 
ducement to the treaty of 1818 was, that under 
the treaty of 1783, our fishermen were in the 
habit, with their seines, of fishing upon the coasts 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and it was 
to exclude them from fishing on those coasts, and 
to drive them to fish in the middle of the bays. 
That seems to have been the great inducement. : 
But if you try the issue that has been made by 
the honorable Senator from Michigan, whether 
the Bay of Fundy be a British bay according to ` 
the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, f tell him that he would, perhaps, find it 
very difficult to show that the two nations might 
not , aB between themselves, to regard it as a 


British bay. I think that, as a lawyer, he would || 


find it extremely difficult to maintain that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. CASS. Ido not deny that by law or by 
treaty, we can exclude our citizens. 

Mr.BUTLER. Then the question does occur, 
whether it is a closed sea under the terms of that 
treaty, and ia a British bay. 

Mr. CASS. That is precisely what I have said 
all along. I may be right, or I may be wrong, 
but the principle is clear: I contend that the Bay 
of Fundy is not a British bay, for two reasons— 
itis not one of those indentations of the ocean 


marked by projecting headlands that give a known 
jurisdiction over it; but it is a great indentation of 
the ocean, and hundreds of miles of its coast be- 
long to Maine. And, besides, according to the ; 
treaty, the bays within which we are not allowed 
to fish must be within the British ‘ dominiogs,”’ |! 
and these bays must be bays calculated to give | 
“ shelter,” or to which resort could be made for |: 
wood or water. That is the ground on which I |: 
place it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ihave studied to some extent 
this subject of mare clausum. A sea that is closed 
by headlandsand enlarges itself as it goes through | 
is generally regarded as a mare clausum; but where 
it projects out and admits through its mouth a 
great width of water, it is very difficult to tell | 
where the dominion of the nation bordering on it 
ceases. I say it would be a very dangerous propo- 
sition to assume that Great Britain has not a po- 
litical dominion over the Bay of Fundy. That 
may bea very doubtful proposition, but with re- 
gard to the right of fishing, it is a very different 
question. The difference between Great Britain 
having political dominion over the Bay of Fundy 
is a very different thing from having a right to all || 
the fish which might be found there. It ia the 
difference between corporeal and incorporeal her- 
editaments. Suppose, for instance, there were to 
be found a bed of pearls, or of gems, or of gold, 


who would have possession 


title, usque ad fidem, as we lawyers say, to deter- |! 
mine who should have corporeal possession, I am © 
not prepared to say how it would be decided. But ` 


that question is a very different one from the right 
of fishing. Great Britain’s dominion is very differ- 
ent from the right of excluding persons to fish, as 
she has undertaken to exclude American fisher- 
men. That depends entirely upon the construc- 
tion of the treaty, and resolves itself, as the hon- 
orable Senator fom Louisiana has said, into the 
question of what isa British bay. If it was in- 
tended by the terms of the treaty to include these 
large bays, then it is expressly stipulated in the 
treaty that American fishermen shall not go into 
them except for purposes of shelter and repair. 

I have been driven to make these remarks rather 
by way of caveat than otherwise. If the subject 
comes up on the report of the committee, I intend 
to express myself at large. I have not prepard 
myself as my eloquent friend from Louisiana has. 
I have made these remarks in rather a disconnected 


manner, and if 1 should have time to collect ny j 


remarks, I could not have prepared such a speec 
as he has presented to the Senate. He must per- 
mit me to say, as to the probable effect of that 
speech, not only here but throughout this broad 
land, that with his clarion voice, his high spirit, 
and burning sentences, his speech is a vehicle of 
honorable sentiments that appeal to the American 
mind before the American Senate on its responsi- 
bility. I believe, as far as indications show, that 
he has spoken from his bosom—a bosom of warmth 
and spirit. 

But I do not know, Mr. President, that we are 
authorized, or that we are at liberty to indulge in 
conjectures as to the policy of this country or of 
Great Britain, in relation to this controversy. It 
may be vated into a controversy for war. 
Yes, sir, the public mind may be stimulated so 
that this controversy, which in the beginning is 
but as a little speck, may grow up to make one of 
the storms to which the gentleman from Louisiana 
has alluded. I do not believe that it contains 
within itself the elements of a storm; but it may 
be made to assume the aspect of a terrific storm, 
so far as regards the interests of this country. 

While I thus express myself freely, allow me to 
say, that I hope I have resentment enough in my 


deeply as I would one upon private honor. But 


! before I undertake to make war; before I under- 


take to play with elements of policy affecting so 
deeply the interests of this country, 1 must have 
time to pause and getall the information in my 
power. 

i have moe without preparation, and upon 
questions that I did not expect to rise. If the 


subject comes up after the report of the commit- |, 
| 
| 


tee, I shall ask the liberty of the Senate, to refer 


an argument upon it to the Senate. 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, the honor- ` 
able Senator from Louisiana misinterpreted the 


were put as all questions whic 


' object of the questions which pa to him. They : 
I put at any time ` 
|; to any Senator are addressed, for the sole pur- 


pose of obtaining information, and with a careful 


regard not to embarrass the speaker, but with 


| the simple purpose of getting information which 


I thought would be useful for legislative pur- 
ses. So far from questioning the right of the 


enate, either in its executive or legislative char- ` 


i acter, to express its judgment upon a question 


of this magnitude, [ agree to the propriety of its 
expression in either or in both cases. 


am as |) 


desirous as the honorable Senator that the Senate | 


of the United States, asa branch of the Legislature 
of this nation, shall express its opinion upon the 
question which is involved in the dispute which 
has arisen in regard to these fisheries, But, Mr. 


; President, when the Senate expresses its opinion, 
, I want it to be a wise one; I want it to be a just 
; one; I want it to be a tenable one; I want it to be 


2 || two countries. 
nature to feel a taunt upon national honor, as | 


question be postponed. 

Mr. SEWARD. I trust that I shall be able to 
clear up this question, and to show what is the 
true issue involved in it; and l trust that I shall be 
able, if the Senate will give mea hearing, to show 
the advantage of adhering to the course which I 
suggested on a former occasion—that is, of keep- 
ing cool. I hope I shall be able to show that the 
Adritaigtration has been much misapprehended, 
and, unintentionally, unjustly caneured. I trust 
I shall be able to da that there is no danger of 
war; that there has been no negotiation which has 
compromitted the rights, the interest, the dignity, 
or the honor of this country; that there will be no 
negotiation that will compromit either; and with 
that view I will address the Senate either to-mor- 
row or at any other time which they may desig- 
nate. 

Mr. DAWSON. Let the Senator name his 
own day. 

Mr. MASON. The Senator from New York 
| will allow me to say that the President’s message 
i and accompanying documents on this subject have 
` not yet been referred to the Committee on Foreign 

Relations. The question pending is to refer them; 
and I submit to the Senator whether it would not 
be better to allow the reference to take place, and 
discuss it afterwards. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I deem it is 
due to the Administration, before the message shall 
be referred, that T shall be heard upon the subject. 
I will speak either to-morrow, or at any early day 

_ that will suit the convenience of the Senate. I ap- 
prehend there will be more information to go with 
this message to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


tions. 
Mr. DAVIS. I hope the wish of the Senator 
from New York will be acceded to. While I shall 
_ abstain, until the papers are all before the Senate, 
from entering into the argument generally, yet 
there were some views thrown out to-day, which 


|: I think are to some extent erroneous in fact. 


There are some misapprehensions, I think, in re- 

| gard tothe questions in controversy between the 

Let there be suitable time allowed 
to gentlemen to offer their views on that point, if 
they propose to offer them. I hope the question 
will be postponed until to-morrow, to give the 

| Senator from New York an opportunity to address 

| the Senate. . 

' Mr. DAWSON. I would concur most cheer- 
fully in the proposition made by the Senator from 
Virginia; but the Administration, indirectly or di- 
rectly, has been attacked in regard to its conduct 
on this subject, and it is the desire of its friends to 


e | reply to those charges and insinuations, and to 
to the papers, to look into this subject, and make | a 5 A 


show that the Administration has acted properly 
throughout this transaction, and also to show that 
this debate ought not to have arisen upon the mo- 
tion to refer the communication, but that it should 
have been referred to the Committee an Foreign 
Relations, and their report been the subject-mat- 
ter of the discussion before this body. Now, as 
the matter stands, speeches have been made en- 
tirely in opposition, as the public mind will sup- 
pose, to the Administration, though not so in- 
_tended,in my judgment. It is but due to those 
who desire to be heard on the subject, that they 
should have the opportunity for reply upon the 
question and upon the information as it now 
stands. p 
Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I have not said one 
word about the Administration in the whole course 
of this discussion. ‘The honorable Senator says 
that ground has been taken against the Adminis- 
tration. I have taken American ground—I have 
taken anti-British ground; but I have not even 
| alluded to the course of the Administration, and 
' for the best of reasons—because I did not know 
‘what that course was. I did not make the most 


a defensible one; and for that pee I want it to |; distant allusion to the course of the Administra- 


express no opinion at all until we ascertain what 
is the true issue. 
Mr. DAWSON. Then, if the Senator will 


permit me, I will suggest that the consideration of 


i tion. Iam willing myself to hear the honorable 
Senator from New York; but I would prefer that 
the message should be referred to the committee, 
and let them report upon it in a day or two. 
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The Senator from Georgia sij ses that dis- 
cussion ought notto have been ha leret: He 
intimates that we have had a very improvident 
discussion on the subject. Why, sir, nothing ia 
more common in the Senate than to get up such a 
discussion. Senators will undoubtedly recollect 
the memorable discussion in the British House of 
Commons, which make such a glorious page in 
their history. When a captain who had lost his 
ears by the act of the Spanish authorities, came 


| 


` the Secretary of State had construed the treaty, 


in, a discussion took place, and a war grew out of , 


it. They asked the captain what he had said? 


Why, said he, “ I recommended my soul to God, ` 


and my cause to my country.” Nothing is more 


common in all legislative bodies in the world than 
to discuss the question of right upon a motion to 
refer. This is not a mare clausum; this is not a 
closed question; it is an open question, as bound- 
less as American dominion—as boundless, I may 
say, as civilization itself. I think that the better 


course to pursue would be to send the matter to || those waters, and m 
the committee, and let them report upon it in a || out of the way.” 


original resolution calling for information on this 
subject, I scrupulously refrained from expressing 
any opinion whatever as tothe rights of our fish- 
ermen under the convention of 1818. I found, as 
I considered it, the manifesto which had been 
issued by the Secretary of State. I found that ; 


and that he had admonished the fishermen that |: 


we could not protect them in the rights which 
they asserted. He admonished the fishermen that 
Her Britannic Majesty had sent a large fleet into 
those waters, and he told them (as has been re- 
called by the Senator from Louisiana) that an 
oversight had been committed by the American 
ministers who formed the convention of 1818. 
He told them that concessions had been made, 
and then he admonished them, in terms not to be . 
mistaken, that the country could not protect them | 
in the rights they had heretofore enjoyed. He 
said to them very plainly, ‘‘ the British fleet is in 
advice to you is, to keep 
hat was the substance of 


day or two. By that time we shall have all the || what he said; for his own language was that he | 


documents before us. 
printed; and when the committee shall make their 
report, we shall have the matter fully and fairly 
before the Senate. 


Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, whatever pro- | 


priety there might have been in the position as- 
sumed by the honorable Senator from Michigan 
before what has taken place this morning, it is 
an absolute certainty that his proposition is with- 
out a ahadow of support, after what we have 
heard to-day. If it were proper that this subject 
should be referred before discourses were made 
upon it, it was proper that it should have been re- 
ferred before the elaborate oration which has been 
delivered this morning by the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana. If it was proper that that hon- 
orable Senator should be heard on this subject, at 
large, I should be glad to know if it ia not proper 
that other geleman on this floor, who entertain 
different and modified views on the subject, should 
not be heard before the reference. Can any man 
give a reason for it? 

As has been said and argued upon this floor 
many a time, is not thisa Senate of equals? Have 
we not all the same right to discuss a subject? 
And if there is a discussion pending on the ques- 
tion of reference, and that discussion is within the 
bounds of order—if it is appropriate to go into it, 
why should one or two gentlemen be heard, and 


then the mouths of others be closed, and the par- ' 


ticular subject-matter taken from the consideration 
of the Senate? 


But again: whatis the mighty object in referring ` 


this matter at all? Is it to collect information? 
Why, we have before us, as I understand, now 
printed and lying upon our desks, the information 
which the President of the United States has com- 
municated to us, embodying, I suppose, all that 
the Executive Department can furnish. We have 
the 
ject? 
menced; and a most elaborate discourse has been 

nounced this morning. It is now to go forth 
in the country. Why should the answer, if gen- 


- committee, when Í get hold of it. 


They are now being | thought it his duty to give this information, ‘to | 


the end that those concerned in the American fish- | 


eries may perceive how the case at present stands, || 


and be upon their guard.” 

In that state of things I felt it to be my duty to | 
call the attention of the Senate and of the country | 
to the posture in which this question stood. I re- | 


frained scrupulously from expressing any opinion |: 


as to the rights of the fishermen under the treaty; 
but I said thie: They had enjoyed certain rights 
by the acquiescence of the 
for more than a quarter of a century, and I deemed 

it to be the duty of the Administration to preserve 

those rights in statu quo. I went further. I said 

that if this British fleet was in those waters, and 

the President was admonished of it, it was his 

duty to send a fleet there to lie by the side of it. 

And I went further still. I expressed the opinion 

that until the British fleet was withdrawn, there 

should be no negotiation whatever. But I said 

not a word as to the rights of the fishermen under 

the treaty. That is entirely to be determined be- 

tween the two Governments, and the two Govern- 

ments meet each other only through their Execu- 

tive Departments. 

It would seem that, if it is designed that any 
practical end should be obtained by the Senate, by 
the call which has been made for this information, 
the message should go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; but as gentlemen have suggested that | 
they want to reply, [ will not insist upon the refer- 
ence, if they wish to continue the debate. 

Mr. SEWARD. The course of the honorable | 


says, that he wants to defend this Administra- 
tion; and the honorable Senator from New York 
says that he must be heard. Defend the Admin- 
istration from what? From the charge which is 
alleged to have been made by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Louisiana of a want of American feel- 
ing in the present Executive Department of the 
Government? 

Mr. SOULE. Does the gentleman mean to 
“M 


that I said any such thing ? 
r. PRATT. No, sir; I say that it has been 
attributed to you. 
Mr. SOULE. Does the Senator indorse that 
charge which he attributes to me? 
Mr. PRATT. I wish the Senator to under- 


stand that I do not say he charged any such thing 
but it has been charged upon him, though not by 


me. 

Mr. SOULE. It gives me pleasure to see that 
the Senator from Maryland understands me, for I 
never charged any one with being wanting in 
American feeling. It would not suit my habit of 
discussing a subject, or that course of propriety 
which I have ever pursued and expect to pursue 
toward those with whom I may be associated. 

Mr.PRATT. Mr. President, who has charged 
the Administration? Senators say they are to de- 
fend the Administration. From what? From the 
charge which has been made against it of the want 
of American feeling, or which is alleged to have 
been made by the Senator from Louisiana? I did 


: not understand him to make any such charge. 
i Who then has made the charge? The Senator 


ritish Government `` 


from Michigan says he has not said one word in 
reference to the course of the Administration on 
this subject, yet gentlemen say that they wish to 


. defend the Administration from the charges which 


Senator is such as I had a right to expect from |, > 
i that the question on the reference of the message 


him—manly and frank. I shall not detain the 
Senate long, nor detain this subject long from the 
I will speak 


_, to-morrow, or any other day that may be agree- 
| able to the Senate. 


papers here. Why, then, not discuss the sub- | 
But, at all events, the discussion has com- : 


tlemen choose to give an answer to it, be suffered | 
to lag behind five, six. seven, eight, nine, or ten : 


days, or, perhaps, until the next session of Con- 
ess? 


I submit then, sir, that however correct the . 


course sugg by the honorable Senator from 


Michigan may be in itself, it is a course that ought 


to have been pursued originally, or it should not 


now be resorted to. Hudibras, in the argument ` 


to one of his books, tells us that— 
“‘ Th’ adventure of the bear and fiddle 
Ie sung, but breaks off in the middle.” 

I see no reason why we should take that course, 

ma apply it to the debates of the Senate. 
r. 

in the world to stop the debate, where it stands, 
on this question, if the honorable Senator from 
New York, who, í believe, has the floor, desires 
to be heard. I only meant to suggest to him that 
there had, as yet, been no reference, and that the 
motion pending was for a reference. ‘ 

Now, if he will indulge me one moment I will 
take leave to say to the Senate, that when I first 
brought the subject to its notice, in the remarks 


which 1 made upon the oceasion of introducing the |; My honorable friend 


! 
j 


ASON. Mr. President, I have no desire jj 


|, ther consideration of the subject until Tuesday 
| next. 


i| taken on the motion to refer the message to the | 
| Committee on Foreign Relations. 
` that they want to reply to what has been said 


' session as soon as we get through with this sub- |: 


| fixing any day; so as to let the 


Several Senators. Say Monday. To-morrow 
is private bill day. 
` Mr. SEWARD. I will say Monday, if that 
' be agreeable to the Senate. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope Monday will not be 
fixed for the consideration of this subject, for, by 
Monday we expect to be able to report the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. SEWARD. Athen say Tuesday. 
to postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
. ject till Tuesday. 
Mr. HUNTER. 


] think we had better say 


| 


have been made inst it. The Administration 
needs no defense from my honorable friend from 
Georgia, or from the Senator from New York. I 
wish to refer the message to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and my life upon it, before that 
committee shall have reported, the course of this 
Administration will be vindicated in the eyes of 
the American people, from any charge which can 
be made against it. I want the papers to go to 
the committee, but before the committee shall have 
time to report, the question will be settled to the 
satisfaction, I believe, of the Senate, and of the 
American people, and in consonance with the honor 
of the country. 

I cannot see that, at this late period of the ses- 
sion, thia question ought to be postponed from day 
to day, that Senators may make prepared speeches 


li and orations upon a subject which is understood 


by everybody, and when those speeches and ora- 
tions can have no beneficial effect. I therefore ask 


‘to the Committee on Foreign Relations may be 


submitted to the Senate. I want to record my 
vote in favor of that reference. I do not want to 
occupy the time in discussion. We ought to be 
devoting our time now to the passage of measures 
necessary for the support of Government, and it is 
a useless consumption of time to discuss an ab- 
stract question which has been already sufficiently 
discussed. I therefore ask the yeas and nays upon 


_ the motion before the Senate, to refer the message 
` and documents to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
; lations. 


I move | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from New York 


| to postpone the further consideration of the mo- 
i tion to refer till Tuesday next. 


' Saturday, for we shall have to sit on Saturdays . e 
' others. If I thought the subject would have 
: taken that course, I should have asked for a da 


hereafter, and that will be a very convenient day. 
Mr. ADAMS. I wish to ask for an Executive 


; ject, and I therefore move to postpone it without ` 


| be governed by circumstances. i 
Several Senarons. 


| in the chair.) The question is on the motion of 
| the Senator from New York, to postpone the fur- - 


' Mr. PRATT. I hope the question will be: 


Senators say, 


rom Georgia [Mr. Dawson] | 


enate hereafter | 


No, no. [i 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Norris, || 


Mr. BUTLER. That will be unfair to many 


to make a speech upon it; but I did not think it 
was right to make a speech on the subject before 
it was reported on, and therefore I confined my- 
self to the few remarks which 1 made. I wish 
the message to be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; and I wish that the issues which 
seem to be involved in this discussion should be 
reduced to something like a definite issue. I have 
no doubt that if my honorable friend from Vir- 


| ginia, {Mr. Mason,] at the head of that commit- 


tee, applies himself to it, we shall have the sub- 


: ject presented in a form in which we shall have 


something to shoot at more definite than the whole 


world. ughter.} i 
But allow me to say one thing. Ido not know 


+ 
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how the remark has escaped from any. source or 
from anybody, that my honorable riend from 
Louisiana said that the Administration had been 
animated by an un-American feeling. I believe 
he is the last gentleman upon this floor who would 
have made such a remark. He has an American 
heart, and he has taste enough to forbear making | 
any such remark. I will do him that justice. 
Mr. PRATT. The Senator says that he does 
not know how that remark could have escaped 


me. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; I said I did not know 
how it could have escaped from any source. 

Mr. PRATT. The honorable Senator from 
New York said that this subject should not go by 
without his being permitted to defend the Admin- 
istration; and my honorable friend from Georgia 
said that he felt it to be his duty to defend the 
Administration before the subject should go to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; and then my 
friend from North Carolina (Mr. Baperr] said . 
that whatever might have been the issue anterior 
to what has occurred to-day, the oration of the 
honorable Senator from Louisiana, and the charges 
that had been made by him, rendered it absolutely 
necessary that there should be granted to the 
friends of the Administration an opportunity to 
defend it against what was charged by that 
ator. It was not I who said that the charge was 
that of anti-American feeling; but it is to be at- 
tributed to the Senators who made those sugges- 
tions. 


ollect that I rose and was proceeding to address |! 


the Senate. I should before this time probably | 
have considerably advanced in the subject, had [ | 
been permitted to go on; but Senators interrupted 
me, preferring thatthe subject should be postponed 
aut aome otherday. I then said that if the Senate 
preferred it, | would speak to-morrow. Senators 
in interposed, and expressed a preference for 
a day further off, and I acceded to the longer time. 

Now, it seems that although I was ready to 
proceed in the beginning, I am to be allowed no ; 
opportunity to speak at all, either to-day, or at | 
bad other time. I ask the Senate to postpone the | 
subject until to-morrow. I want no time to pre- 
pare. Ican be as well prepared to-morrow as at 
any other time. If to-morrow is not agreeable to 
the Senate, let it be postponed until any day which 
does suit them. 

Several Senators. Say Saturday. 

Mr.SEWARD. Honorable Senators mention 
Saturday. Very well; letit beSaturday. I move 
to postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject until Saturday next, and make it the special 
order for that day. 

Mr. SOULE. Mr. President, as my silence 
might be misconstrued, I deem it necessary to say 
a few words in reply to the remarks which have 
been presented to the consideration of the Senate 
since I resumed my seat. To the honorable Sen- | 
ator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] I would say | 
that he has entirely misconceived what I in- 
tended to say. He must recollect that I had just 
alluded to the opinion entertained by my friend 
from Maine, (Mr. Ham tin,] in reference to the 
construction to be placed on the treaty. He had | 
admitted that the meaning of the words referred to ; 
in the treaty might be susceptible of the construc- 
tion past upon them by the Secretary of State. 
But I remarked, too, that he had soon denied the 
correctness of that construction, and nobly vindi- | 
cated the true meaning of the treaty. It was in 
reference to this vindication of the American con- 
struction, solely and exclusively, that I alluded to | 
the remarks of the honorable Senator from Mich- 
igan, as being in accordance with the position 
taken by the Senator from Maine. When the 
honorable Senator goes on and speaks of the sec- 
ondary bearings of this subject, as alluded to in | 
my remarks, he mistakes also the peint I had 
intended to present. | merely meant to limit my- 
self to that portion of his speech which treated. 
of the situation of America under the treaty of | 
1818; and it wasin that view, and in that view 
alone, that I qualified those rights, which he had 
so nobly defended, as being secondary rights in 
contradistinction of the primary rights upon which 
I had placed my main reliance in the view I had 
taken of the question. So much for the honorable 
Senator from Michigan. 


|. vestigated ihe subject, he will find that the w 


ne- |; 


A 


} 
f 
I 
| 
i 
f 
[i 


As to my honorable friend from South Carolina, | the Bay of Fundy, and those other bays that have 
[Mr. BurLER,] I am sorry that we should disagree || been mentioned, English or American seas. If 
about anything which I may have had occasion to || my friend is right, that they are open seas, then 


out attempting now to answer the suggestions that 
have fallen from him, he will allow me to entertain 
i the hope that when he has more orien in- 

ole, 


; and the only question to be debated here is, wheth- 
| er, under any circumstances, England or anybody 
‘ else can claim any dominion at all over the bays, 


express in connection with this matter; but, with- ; 


| 


‘| 


gulfs, creeks, or harbors, that are beyond three | 


marine miles from hercoast. The position which 


I meant to assume was, that the Bay of Fundy, ` 
as well as the Bay of Chaleur, and the Straits of . 


Northumberland, were seas to all intents and pur- 
| poses; and that England could claim over them no 
: right of supremacy; that they were as free and 

as open to our fishermen and to every man under 

the sun as to English subjects. 
But that question, in all probability, from the 


turn which the debate has taken, will have to be ` 


, discussed again; and when it comes in a proper 
: shape—reduced to those terms that will make it 


i| tangible—I shall be ready to meet it, and to attend | ur 
| to the objections which have been intimated to | morrow. I then consented to the proposition to 


some parts of my speech. 

| There have been some allegations here; or, at 
i: all events, if those allegations have not been made, 
` it was under a misapprehension of the honorable 
ı Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Prarrt,] that they 


i| were suggested, that, in my remarks, I had 
Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, you will rec- ii charged the Administration with a want of Amer- _ 
ican feeling in itsappreciation of the impending diffi- ' 


| culties. I am ata loss to account for such a misap- 
: prehension. Iwill be found by those who may do 

me the honor to peruse the fugitive remarks which 
, I have presented to the Senate, that there is not a 

word there which, to my sentiment, and, I am 
_ sure, to the sentiment of the whole Senate, will go 
to incriminate any person. I repelled the supposi- 
tion, that certain things coming from the newspa- 
pers, and from the rumors set afloat around us, 
could be founded in truth. I merely presented the 


i 


4 


ka 


it 1s not competent for these Powers to do s0. 

Mr. SOULE. That is my view of the case. 

The PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Maryland insist on the yeas and nays? 

Mr. PRATT. Yes, sir; on the question of ref- 
erence. 

The PRESIDENT. But the question now is 
to postpone until auey next. 

Mr. WALKER. Which motion has prece- 
dence? 

The PRESIDENT. The motion to postpone. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I desire to ask a question. 
‘I understand that the Senator from New York 

[Mr. Sewarn] has requested that this subject 
‘should be postponed toa particular day for the 
purpose of enabling him to deliver his opinion upon 
it. Is that a fact? 

Mr. SEWARD. I will state, for the inform- 
ation of the Senator, that I rose to address the Sen- 
| ate upon the question to-day in order; and it was . 
suggested that the Senate desired not to proceed 
with the subject to-day, but to postponeit until to- 


| postpone until to-morrow; but Senators preferred 
| that it should be postponed until Saturday, and I 
‘acceded to that. Ido not ask for its postpone- 
‘ment to any particular day; but merely desire 
' that, whenever it is considered, I may have the 
. floor to express my views. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Then I have only onething 
to say: The courtesy asked for by the Senator from 
New York, is one that the Senate has never re- 
fused to any member of this body. If I under- 
| stand the question presented to us, it is simply 
| whether we will give that Senator an opportunity 

to express his opinions on the subject recently 
. under discussion? If that is the question, I shall 
vote in favor of it. The courtesy has been inva- 
riably extended to every Senator, and T should 


. take it as exceedingly unkind if it were refused to 


{ 
it 


me. I shall vote in favor of the motion to accom- 


question, as it was being spread to the whole j: modate the Senator from New York. 


world through the agency of this Government 
itself; and, commenting upon it, I ventured to 
give, as I had a right to do, my opinion of the 
course which it would become the Government to 
pursue in relation to it, if such should prove to 
_ be the real state of the case. 

As to my right to do so, I can hardly conceive 
|| that any member of this body can question it. 
i! Why, sir, the parliamentary history of England 
' is full of instances of motions for a communication 


.. of papers by the Executive. They are the usual | 


would escape its reach, and be beyond its action. 
It is said we cannot express an opinion upon these 


‘on. 


If that be true—if the principle be correct, 
then 


i Virginia was wrong; for we may have to consider 


' these matters in Executive session, and there alone. 
| If the proposition were a correct one, could we 
, permit ourselves to enter into any details with re- 
| spect to its merits? But, sir, the correctness of 
| this proceeding has never, that I know of, been 
; questioned, either as to its expediency, or as to its 


i| parliamentary appropriateness. Itis clearly within | 
‘| the terms of those powers which are vested in us. ` 


And, when a motion is before us upon the ques- 


‘| tion to refer the information obtained to a com- 
i| mittee, then is the proper time for discussing how 


far the interest of the country can be benefited by 
further action upon it. 


| that ample opportunity be afforded those Senators 


positions which I have taken this morning, I shall 
vote for the motion to postpone, so that honorable 
Senators may have time to prepare speeches, and 
deliver them whenever it will suit their conven- 
ience. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to define my position 
in relation to my friend from Louisiana, (Mr. 


uestion down to this: whether England and the 
nited States could by treaty stipulations make 


| means through which a parliamentary body is |! 
enabled to approach questions which, otherwise, ' 


, Matters until we know how they have been acted |, 


ji 


the original resolution of the Senator from j; 


| 


i 


i 
} 


a 


That being my view of the subject, and prompted :| motion of reference, ax all necessit 
| besides by the consideration that it is but justice |; cease before the papers came bac 


| 


i 


The PRESIDENT. The question is on the 
‘ motion to postpone till Saturday next. 

Mr. PRAT The remarks of the Senator 
‘ from Alabama place my opposition to that motion 
, on a ground that I do net desire it to occupy. I 
| am disposed to render all courtesy to every mem- 
| ber of this body, and it was not to the request of 
| the Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] that 
I objected; but the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Dawson,] my honorable friend from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Botier,] and a number of other gen- 
tlemen round me expressed a desire to speak on 
this subject, and it was for that reason I objected. 
The question before the Senate was the reference 
of these communications to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. If the reference were made to that 
committee, according to my opinion, before that 
committee could report, the action of the Exec- 
utive Department would render any reply to the 
speech of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Sour] 
| unnecessal There was no discourtesy, there- 
fore, to the Senator from New York [Mr.Sewarp] 
in advocating that reference. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would deprive me also of 
the right to speak. 

Mr. PRATT. Certainly. My argument was 
this: At this stage of the session, if some dozen 
ee desired to speak on this subject, it would 

e impossible, in view of the transaction of the 
public business, to permit them all to speak ante- 
rior to the reference to the committee. I thought, 
therefore, that it would be better to agree to the 
yor reply would 


Mr. CLEMENS. The answer to that argu- 


who intend to address the Senate, and answer the ment is simple: it ought to have been urged be- 


fore. We have allowed three speeches to be made 


‘all on the Democratic side; and one on the 
. Whig side; and I think it is nothing but fair, cer- 
. tainly nothing but courteous, to permit the Sena- 


I know not what he intends to say. 


‘tor from New York [Mr. Sewarp] to be heard. 


I know not 


| whether he intends to answer the speech of the 


| 


i 
l 


Soutz.] When I made the few remarks whieh Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. SovLe.}]} He asks 
1 I offered in reply to that Senator, I narrowed the | nothin, 


unreasonable—nothing that has not been 
asked before, and never refused. As to the busi- 
ness of the Senate being delayed by acceding to 


rasa) 
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his request, I ask would not the business of the ! 


Senate be as much delayed after the papers come 
back from the committee as before? 


Mr. PRATT. Perhaps the committee will 


never report. 
. Mr. CLEMENS. The gentleman says he sup- 
the committee would not report. Then the 
reference would be a virtual prohibition to ex- 
ress his views on the Senator from New York, 
Mr. Sewarp.]} 

Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to say one word in 
justice to myself, and I wish to say it with par- 
ticular reference to the remark of the Senator 
from Alabama, (Mr. Cugwens.} I will relate to 
him what took place between Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Calhoun. Mr. Calhoun called on Mr. Clay on 
ene occasion when | was present; and I recollect 
that the meeting was apparently very cordial. 
Mr. Clay remarked at that time to Mr. Calhoun, 
that though they had often differed upon questions 
of domestic policy at home, he believed that so 
far as related to foreign affairs, there had been no 
party distinction between them. Now, for my 
part, with regard to any question pertaining to 
our foreign relations, I do not wish to hear of 
Whigs or Democrats. I make that reply to the 
Senator. I do not believe those who have spoken 
on this question have consulted the dictates of 


Pen I wish to say, that if this debate is to go on, 
1 think the Senator from New York will acquire 
a right—not as a member of the Whig party, but 
will acquire a right which others could have 


claimed, and which I could have claimed if I had ' 


asked it at that time; but [ did not think it fair to 
do so. I think that when this subject goes to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations they will find 
that we have been firing at a mark when there 
was none in existence; and perhaps we can re- 
duce the matterto such a form that we may all be 
prepared to act upon it, not at all as partisans, but 
* as American citizens. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will take oc- 
casion to state, that as soon as this debate sprung 
up, he informed the Senate that it was out o 
order; that on a question of reference the subject- 
matter was not open to discussion. The Senate, 
by general consent, determined that the debate 
should go on, and the Chair acceded to it. He 
makes this explanation, inasmuch as it has been 
observed that speeches have been permitted, to 
show that it has heen done by order of the Sen- 
ate, and not by his permission. 

Mr. MASON. [Í wish to say that when the 
Senator from Louisiana expressed a wish, last 
Thuraday, to address the ate, and there was 
no objection, I committed myself,and stand ready 
now to hear the Senator from New York on Sat- 
urday. I look upon this as a matter of courtesy 
which should be regarded. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I beg 
reply to the Senator from Soath Carolina. He 
has been unjust, contrary to his usual custom. 
He has endeavored to make an impression u 


ing our foreign relations there was a difference 
between Whigs and Democrats. I meant no such 
thing; and I am sure the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina does not believe that I did; but I 
etated it as fact that, on this subject, three Demo- 
crats have spoken to one Whig. 
whether the Senator from New York is a defender 
of the Administration or not. I rather think he 
is not. But stili the Administration might de- 
sire that its policy should be commented upon— 
whether by the Senator from New York, or any 
one else, makes no difference; and I hold it just, 
and right, and fair to that Administration that he 
should be heard. I do not mean to say that a 
Whig is less patriotic than a Democrat. I do 
not believe anything of the sort. I believe that, so 
far as our foreign relations are concerned, we are | 
upon an equality. 
Mr. SE 
Mr. CLEMENS. I think so. | 
both too ready to fight to acquire territory any- | 
where—north or south. 
Mr. BUTLER. I must do the Senator the | 


justice to say, that I suppose he then intended | 
what he has now explained. i 


Mr. CLEMENS, Certainly. ; 
The question was then taken on the motion to | 


New Serres.—No. 58. 


to say one word in |: 


D 
the Senate that I intimated that in questions affect- | 


I do not know | 


ARD. Just about. | 
I think we are | 


| postpone the further consideration of the subject 
; until Saturday next, and it was agreed to. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. SEWARD, | 


OF NEW YORK, 


Iw tHe Seware, August 14, 1852. 

The Message of the President of the United States trans- 
mitting information in regard to the Fisheries on the coasts 
ofthe British Possesaions in North America, being under 
consideration— 

Mr. SEWARD said: 

Mr. Prestpent: When this debate was sus- 
pended on Thursday last, a question had just 
arisen whether the Executive administration had 
been censured here for its conduct in regard to 
the subject. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Masoy,] chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, when addressing the Senate, remarked 
that if the President had done his duty, the whole 
naval force of the country had been already sent 
into the northeastern seas to protect the tights of 
: American fishermen against British cannon. The 
honorable Senator from Maine, {Mr. Hamuin,] the 


| 
| 


| 


geneies, that to negotiate under such circumstances, and 
sign a treaty, whatever ita merits in other respects be, were 
to sink in the dust what of pride, what of dignity, what of 
honor, we have grown to in the rapid race which we had 
been running since we became a nation.” 

I disclaim the idea, that these restrictions impute 
want of patriotism or of fidelity to the Administra- 
tion; but, when taken together with the facts 


‘ which they assume, they seem to me to import a 


honorable and distinguished Senator from Michi- |' 
gan, (Mr. Cass,} and the honorable Senator from ` 


Arkansas, (Mr. BorLann,} declared that they fully 


concurred in all that had been said by the honor- | 


able Senator from Virginia. 

Now, it is quite certain that the whole naval 
force of the country has not even yet been sent 
into those seas, and I suppose it equally certain 
that at that time none had been sent there. 

The honorable Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Borcanp] expressed astonishment and regret that 
the President had not, without a call, sent here all 
the information which he possessed. He com- 
plained that the Secretary of State had ‘treated 
the subject wrongly in what has been called his 
*proclamation;’”’ that it ‘cast doubts on the 
| right of the fishermen.” Alluding to rumored 

negotiation at Mr. Webster’s country residence, 
he declared his 
chosen, and inde 
here, under the circumstances, ought to be repro- 
bated altogether. The honorable Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Toucer} asked what was the 
meaning of the notice published by the Secretary 


it designed to ind fish : : 
of Siate- was itdesigned to nace our fishermen the States of Massachusettes and Maine, which 


opinion that the place was ill- . 
that negotiation there, or even ` 


: to retire from their pursuits; to invite us to gur- ; 
' render the rights secured to us by the convention | 


| of 1818. The honorable Senator was 
i express his sorrow that he could not have con- 
' fidence in the Administration, and also an opinion 


that it needed to be prompted. The honorable | 


i; and esteemed Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Sovre] 
|; was more cautious, but even he complained that 

some of our rights in the fisheries had “ brutally 
' been torn away” ‘‘in the midst of the most pro- 
: found peace,” and ‘when England was inces- 


* festations of condescension, and was allowed to 
| € turn to her own advantage and profit the good 
¢ will indulged towards us by Nicaragua, and had 
‘ been allowed to introduce her bankers into our 


ii © Treasury as agents in the payment of our debt to ;| 8! : wy. 
Pet y "The, 7 li with a national painting. It represents the Secre- 


«Mexico. These,” said the Senator, ‘I repeat 
‘t it again, are strange times indeed.” Again, that 
‘| Senator argued, that Mr. Webster had erred when 


s santly receiving most profuse tokens and mani- 


; he said in the notice published by him—that it ; 


, was “an oversight in the American Government 
i to have made so large a concession to Great 
: Britain in the convention of 1818.” Further the 
honorable Senator said: 


: treaty a branch of our revenue, with the hope that we 
‘! would silence the roaring lion; but the lion still roars, it 
seems, and will roar until he frightens us oat of those bounds 
the participation in which we acquired by original occupa- 


element of our separate existence as a nation; which war 
| itself could not wrest from us; which we hold ander no 
| grace or favor from any one, but under the sufferance of 
| God alone, and under the highest sanctions of the laws of 
nations s fo J 
| tors, who signed the convention of 1818, ours is a right 
: which cannot exclusively belong to or be granted by any 
! nation. Sir, I ask it of you. would that be an attitude be- 
coming tbis great country? But [ believe not in these ru- 
| mors; it cannot have escaped that wise and clear sighted 

erson who now holds the seals of the State, and whose 
great mind and exalted patriotism are equal to any emer- 


« We may, for aught we know, have negotiated away by | 


|j ton, if not otherwise; which we retained as a constitutive | 


H 
r, in the language of the now redeemed negotia- į 


censure of this effect and extent, viz: That her 
Britannic Majesty ’s Government has recently set 
up a new construction of the convention of 1818, 
by which it proposes now to draw lines from chief 
headland to chief headland, and thus to exclude 
American fishermen from the Bays of Fundy, 
Chaleur, and Mirimachi, and also from the Straits 
of Northumberland, and the Gut of Canso, all of 
which have hitherto been enjoyed by our fisher- 
men; and that her Britannic Majesty ’sGovernment 
has sent a large naval force into those waters to 
enforce that new construction,and has so attempted 
to bring us to negotiate for maintaining national 
rights at the cannon’s mouth: that the Executive 
has not acted with sufficient promptness and de- 
cision, has not properly resented an insult and an 
indignity received, and has already negotiated, or 
may be negotiating, or about to negotiate, in the 
presence of that naval force, in derogation of the 
interest or dignity or honor of the United States, 
and that Great Britain has been emboldened and 
rendered thus insolent by previous diplomatic tri- 
umphs over the present Administration. 

Sir, I take leave to say that there is a presump- | 


tion, a violent presumption, against the soundness 


‘and the justness of all such censures. 


There is 


- no want of firmness or of boldness in asserting 
: American rights here, or in the House of Repre- 


, sentatives. 


Experience has shown that the Ex- 


ecutive Department has generally been quite as 


leased to | 


firm and as bold as Congress. Sir, the fisheries 
are a commercial interest. By peculiar fidelity in 
goanding such interests, this Administration has 

eservedly gained the confidence of the commercial 
classes, the conservative classes of the country. 
The fisheries are practically and peculiarly a 
northern interest. In the geographical balance, 
they were once weighed against the free navigation 
of the Mississippi. The President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State are northern 
men. Each began, and, when he shall have closed 
his pau career, each will rest in the associations 
of the North. 

More than this; the fisheries are an interest of 


practically are undivided and inseparable in com- 
mercial fortunes. The Secretary of State, in whose 
Department this subject properly belongs, is a man 
of Massachusetts—is it too much to say the MAN oF 
Massacuvusetts? The ocean, with its fisheries, 
washes the shore of the farm on which he dwells. 
Nay, sir, he is an angler himself, I am told, and 
of course he is a good one, for he is not half and 


i half in anything. He tills the sea, and I fear his 


principal harvests are gathered upon it; are gath- 


' ered with the line, and not with the sickle. There 
is a strong presumption that the Secretary will 
i! be faithful to an interest so near to himself, and 


the constituency to whom he chiefly owes the lon 


' public life which he has enjoyed. A distinguish 


artist of our country has enriched our academies 


tary of State in debatedefending the honor and fame 


| of Massachusetts against the assault of an eminent 


orator of South Carolina, (Mr. Hayne.) That is 
a heroic. piece; let honorable Senators here take 
care that they do not provoke the artist to pro- 
duce a comic counterpart, in which the Senators 


: from Arkansas and Louisiana [Mr. Bortanp and 


Mr. Sous] may be presented in the act of rescu- 
ing Massachusetts from desolation, brought on 
through the timidity of her own, her chosen and 
honored statesman. Such a picture might enter 


|| into a new and interesting series of political illus- 
| trations, to be entitled, ‘* The vagaries of a Pres- 


H 


idential Election.” ; 
Mr. President, the statesman thus impeached 


for want of boldness and firmness in defending his 
country’s maritime rights, is he who replied to 
Great Britain, when claiming for the last time the 
right to “search” American vessels, ‘ The ocean 
is the sphere of the law of nations; every vessel 
on the seas, is, by that law, under the protection 
of the laws of her own nation.” ‘* The practice 
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of impressing seamen from American vessels can- 
not hereafter be allowed to take place.” ‘In 
every regularly-documented American merchant 
vessel, the crew who navigate it will find their 
protection in the flag which is over them.” 

Sir, the statesman thus impeached for being 
unreliable in defending the interests of Massachu- 
setts is he who, in the memorable debate to 
which I have referred, achieved his triumph with 
the words: 

“T shall enter on m encomium upon Massachusetts. 
Bhe needs none. There she is. Behold her, and jadge for 

ourselves. There is her histery; the world knows it by 

eart. The past is at least secure. There is Boston, and 
Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill—and there they 
will remain forever.’ 

J shall enter into no encomium on the Secretary 
of State—he needs none. I should be incompetent 
to grasp so great a theme, if it were needed. The 
Secretary of State! There he is. Behold him 
and judge for yourselves. There is his history; 
there are his idens—his thoughts spread over every 
page of your annals for near half a century. There 
are his ideas, his thoughts, impressed upon and 
inseparable from the mind of his country and the 
spirit of the age. The world knows them all by 
heart. There they are, and there they will be for- 
ever. The past is at least secure. The past is 
enough, of itself, to guaranty a future of fame un- 
approachable and inextinguishable. 

Mr. President, a simple narrative shall now 
accomplish the two purposes for which I address 
the Senate. It shall show that the censures of bon- 


orable Senators are erroneous, and it will lead us | 


to an exact knowledge of the issue involved in the 
question which occupies the Senate. 
I pass by the treaty of 1783. All the world 


knows that, in common with the people of Eng- | 


land, we were subjects of the King of Great Brit- 
ain, and that in the war which terminated that 
connection, we secured not only independence, 


but also an equal right, in common with those — 


who remained subjects, in the fisheries, which had 
before been enjoyed in common. I pass by the 
treaty of 1815. It was a treaty concluded at the 
end of our second war with Great Britam. In 
that treaty no allusion whatever was made to the 


subject; and so Great Britain contended that our - 


rights to the fisheries were gone with the war, 
because they had not been reéstablished by the 
treaty of peace. We maintained, on the contrary, 
that we retained all those rights, because they had 
not been surrendered in the treaty of peace. The 
convention of 1818 was a convention made for 
the purpose of settling this great dispute, and did 
settle it in this way. 


His Britannic Majesty’s subjects, in the waters 
that wash the southern coast of Newfoundland, 
from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands; on the 
northern and western coasts of Newfoundland, 
from Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands; and also 
the right to fish along the Magdalene Islands; and 


thence northwards indefinitely. Here on this 
map you see these common fishing grounds.” B 

that convention the United States renounced all 
right to fishanywhere within the distance of three 
miles of the shore, within any other of the coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbors of His Majesty ’s domin- 
ions in North America, or to enter them for any 
cause but distress and want of wood and water. 


Fhe fisheries to which this provision was applica- i| convention which they have always maintained, they have 


ble were, on the excepted coasts of Nova Scotia, | 
New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s | 


Island, and a portion of Canada, called Gaspe. 
You see them all here on the chart. 

Will the Senate please to notice that the prin- 
cipal fisheries in the waters to which these limita- 


tions apply, are the mackerel and the herring | 


fisheries, and that these are what arecalled ‘* shoal 
fisheries;”’ that is to say, the best fishing for 
mackerel and herrings is within three miles of 
the shore. Therefore, by that renunciation, the 
United States renounced the best mackerel and 
herring fisheries. Senators please to notice, also, 
that the privilege of resort to the shore constantly, 
to cure and dry fish, is very important. Fishcan 
be cured sooner; and the sooner cured the better 
they are, and the better is the market price. This 
circumstance has given to the colonies a great 
advantage over usin this trade. It has stimulated 


The United States took, ` 
under it, the equal right to fish in common with , 
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| their desire to abridge the American fishery as 
| much as possible; and mdeed they seek naturally 
| enough to procure our exclusion altogether from 
' the fishing grounds. Such was the convention of 
: 1818, and its effects. 

On the 14th of June, 1819, the British Parlia- 


ment passed an act for the purpose of carrying the - 
provisions of this convention into effect, by which | 


they authorized the King to issue orders m Council. 


i By orders in Council the Government of Great ` 


` Britain provided for the seizure of persons tres- 
: passing within the forbidden fishing grounds, or 
abusing the conceded privileges. 
The Provincial Government of Nova Scotia, in 
1836, passed a very stringent law for the purpose, 


or under the pretext, of preventing encroachments . 
by American fishermen; and simultaneously with ` 


this act, they set up the claim to exclude the Ameri- 
can fishermen from entering the great bays of 
Fundy and Chaleur, and all other great bays; and 
also to shut up the Gut of Canso, to prevent Amer- 
`, ican fishermen from using that very necessary chan- 
nel to reach the Straitsof Northumberland and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. That Province asserted, at 
l; the same time, that by the true and just construction 
_ of the conventien of 1818, we were excluded from 


l the British harbors and waters, except in case of : 


'' actual distress; and authorized the police to assume 
to judge absolutely what were cases of distress, 
and when the plea was at end; and declared ita 
cause of forfeiture, also, when a fisherman should 

|i come in for wood or water, without showing that 
he had been well supplied when he left home. 

| The Province also deleted it an abuse and ground 

l: of forfeiture, when our fishermen baited fish within 


prepared, within three miles of the shore, to fish 
` outside those limits. 

Moreover, the Nova Scotia statute rendered it 
almost impossible for a fisherman to defend a just 
cause, because it allowed only a month in which 
to prepare his defense, and cast the onus probandi 
on the party libeled. Mr. Stevenson, and after 
him Mr. Everett, remonstrated with the Imperial 

' Government against this atrocious act, and in- 
sisted on the same construction of the act we now 
demand. The Imperial Government indulged a 
desire to accommodate, and submitted such a pro- 


sition to the Colonial authorities of Nova Scotia. ` 


i po 

i Phat Colony resisted, as I think did all the others; 
‘| and Nova Scotia requested the opinion of the law 
i!l officers of the Crown on the construction of the 
' treaty in regard to all the points to which I have 
thus adverted. 
the pretensions of the Nova Scotians, Underthese 
i circumstances, the British Government, declaring 
|| officers, yielded to the appeal of the United States 
|| so far as to grant, as a concession, that the Bay of 
l! Fundy should be open to the American fishermen, 


' subject to the limitation of not going within three » 
from Mount Jolly, on the southern coast of Lah- | 
rador, to and through the Straits of Belle Isle, and ' 


miles of the shore, and they declined to concede 
more. The American minister, Mr. Everett, re- 
. ceived this not as a concession, but as a right. 


' The British minister insisted that it should be re- 


:: garded not as a right, but as a concession. 

|. Mr. Everett wrote on the 25th of March, 1845, 
l! thus: 

€t I received, a few days since, and herewith transmit, a 


: note from Lord Aberdeen, containing the satisfactory intel- 
:! ligence, that after a reconsideration of the subject, although 


still come to the determination of relazing from ti.so far 
asto allow American fishermen to pursue their avocations 
in the Bay or Funpy.” 


and the other defining it a * right,”—the priv- 
‘| ilege of fishing, or the right to fish within the 


f shore, was admitted, and so has constituted a de- 
|; parture, in one instance and on one point, from 
:, the rigorous construction otherwise pertinaciously 
‘i adhered to by the Government of Great Britain. 
What the British Government had thus con- 
; ceded as a relaxation, the Canadian authorities 
| still declared was unwise; and, although this con- 
| cession had been made, yet all that time, as well 
as ever since, the Provincial authorities have in- 


|| of the treaty, and the United States upon the 
|i more liberal and just one. The Imperial Govern- 


three miles from the shore, for the purpose of tempt- : 
ing them out into the deep sea; and also when they | 


Those law officers confirmed all | 


| their adherence to the construction given by the law ` 
{ 


the Queen’s Gorernment adhere to the construction of the `: 


So, the one party calling it a ‘* concession,” |: 


Bay of Fundy, except within three miles of the ' 


|| sisted upon the technical and rigorous construction | 


I ment, although it adopted and has adhered to the 
Provincial construction, has, nevertheless, always 
|! declined to nraintain it practically by force. Such 
|| have been the attitudes of the three parties hereto- 
i fore. Such are their attitudes now. 
‘| Now, air, during all this time—I do net know 
how long before—the Imperial Government has 
kept some naval force in those seas, for the pur- 
pose of preventing encroachments and abuses by 
American and French fishermen; and the colonies 
have, at all times, I believe, made some show of 
naval force for that purpose, or on that pretext. 

In the last year a new administration with the 

| Earl of Derby at its head obtained the control of 

| the Imperial Government. That Administration 

‘| was understood to favor the principle of protection. 
The United States pay considerable bounty to 
their fishermen—bounties amounting te about 
$300,000 a year—and they impose a duty of 
twenty per cent. on foreign fish. The colonial 
fishermen claimed of the new ministry, as they 
had been in the habit of claiming of the old min- 
istry, the assent of the Royal Government to the 
granting of bounties; and they complained to the ` 
new ministry, as they had been in the habit of 
complaining to the old one, of the encroachments 

‘of the American fishermen. The colonial author- 
ities last year, by reports and resolutions: threat- 
ened retaliation against the United States in some 
form, if these claims ané complaints shoutd' be dis- 
regarded. 

Under these circumstances, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, in 1851, proposed to the President of 
the United “States to negotiate concerning the 
questions raised by the British Colonies, and sub- 
mitted, through Sir Henry Bulwer, a schedule of 
the terms or principles upon which that Govern- 

‘ment would negotiate, for the purpose of settling 
Í what they were pleased to call the commercial in- 
i| tercourse between the Provinces and the United 
‘| States. The President of the United States alto- 
' gether declined to negotiate ; and he referred the 
‘| subject to the Congress of the United States in 
il tue apna message of December last, in these 
| words : 


“Your attention is again imvited to the question of recip- 
rocal trade between the United States and Canada and 
other British possessions near oer frontier. Overtures for 
a convention upon this subject have been received from 
her Britannic Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, bnt it 
seems to be in many respects preferable that the matter 
should be regalated by reciprocal legislation. Documents 
| gre laid before you, showing the terms which the British 
: Government is willing to offer, and the measures which it 
| may adopt, if some arrangement upon this subject shall 
! mot be made.’” 

Thus, in December last, was Congress invited 
‘ by the President to consider the subject out of 
which all the present difficulties have arisen ; and 
we then had this notice from the British Minis- 
| try, viz: . 
“ Her Majesty’s Government are prepared, on certain 
conditions and with certain reservations, to make the con- 
-| eession to which so much importance seems to have been 
attached by Mr. Clayton, namely—to throw open to the 
fishermen of the United States the fisheries tm the waters 
of the British North American Colonies, with permission 
to those fishermen to land on the coasts of those colonies, 
for the purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish 5 
provided that, in so doing, they do not interfere with the 
i: owners of private property, or with the operations of Brit- 
ish fishermen.” 
| Congress did nothing, said nothing, thought 
nothing on the subject. The colonies, in the 
! mean time, continued to complain of encroach- 
‘ ments, and continued to demand the consent of the 


7 


: Imperial Government to the granting of bounties. 
' The Imperial Government answered that to remove 
i! the complaints of the colonies, they would not ob- 
ject to measures being taken by the colonies them- 
i; selves for the granting of bounties, and that they 
| would send an additional force to protect them 
‘against encroachments. Such a force was sent, 
and, simultaneously with sending it, the British 
Minister here, on the 5th of July last, informed 
.. the President of its coming, and its objects, in the 
: following communication: 
‘| & T have been directed by her Majesty’s Government to 
i bring to the knowledge of the Government of the United 
State a measure which has been adopted by her Majesty’s 
- Government to prevent a repetition of the complaints 
: which have so frequently been made of the encroachments 
i| of vessels belonging to citizens of the United States and of 
‘| France upon the fishing grounds reserved to Great Britain 
:| by the convention of 3818. 
i «Urgent representations having been addressed to her 
:| Majesty’s Government by the Governors of the British North 
i American Provinces, in regard to these encroachments, 
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whereby the colonial fisherics are most seriously preju- 
diced, direvtions have been given by the Lords of her Maj- 
esty’s Admiralty, tor stationing off New Brunawick, Nova 
Scotia, Prace Edward's Island, and iu the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, such a force of small sailing vessels and steamers as 
shall be deemed sufficient to prevent the infraction of the 
treaty. Itis the command ot the Queen that the officers 
employed upon this service should be especially enjoined to 
avoid all interference with the vessels of friendly Powe 
except where they are in the act of rioluting the treaty, and 
en all occasions to avoid giving ground of complaint by the 
adoption of harah or unnecessary proceedings when circum- 
stances compel their arrest or seizure.” 


Let us now see what force it is that has been 
sent into the field of the dispute. There is the 
Buzzard, a steamer of six guns, the Sappho, a 
sloop of twelve guns, and the Bermuda, a schooner 
of three guna, sent to the Straits of Belle Isle, and 
on the coast of Newfoundland, where we have an 
unquestioned right of fishing, and where there is 
no controversy. Then there is the Devastation, a 
steamer of six guns, the Arrow and the Tele- 
graph, of one gun each, and the Nettley, of two 
guna, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; making, in the 
whole, seven vessels, with a total of thirty-one 


guns, sent by the Imperial Government into these . 
If you add to this force the flag-ship of ' 


waters. 
Vice-Admiral Seymour, the Cumberland, with 
seventy guns, there are, altogether, one hundred 
and one guns. This is the naval force which has 
been sent into the northeastern seas. 

Now, I desire the Senate to take notice what 
force was there before this great naval force was 
sent. Last yearthere was the flag-ship, the Cum- 
berland, commanded by the same Sir Charles Sey- 
mour, with seventy guns, a frigate of twenty-six 
guns, two sloops of sixteen guns, and one steamer 
of six guns, making, in the whole, sixty-four 
guns, without the Cumberland, and, including the 
Cumberland, one hundred and thirty-four guns. 

Then this mighty naval demonstration, which 
has so excited the Senate, and roused its indigna- 
tion, and brought down its censures upon the 
Administration, consists in a reduction of the na- 
val force which Great Britain had in those waters 
a year ago from one hundred and thirty-four to 
one hundred and one guns. What the British 
Government has done has been to withdraw some 

e steamers, because they were not so useful in 
accomplishing the objects designed, or because 
they would be more useful elsewhere, and to sub- 
stitute in their place a large number of inferior 
vessels, either more efficient there, or less useful 
elsewhere. 

The Senate will understand me. I do not say 
this is the whole force which is in those waters. 
There isan increase, | think, on the whole, which 
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| nies, he declared the dissent of the Government of 

: the United States from it; and then communicated 
the case to the persons engaged in this hard and 
hazardous trade, that they might be ‘ on their 
guard.” 

I am surprised that any doubts should be raised 
as to the proclamation being the act of the Gov- 
ernment. I do not understand how a Senator or 
a citizen can officially know that the Secretary of 
State is at Marshfield, or elsewhere, when the 
seal and date of the Department affirm that he is 
at the capital. 
when this Government or this Administration has 
disavowed this proclamation. 


In issuing this notice, the Secretary of State did ' 


just what the Secretary of State had been in the 
habit of doing in such cases from the foundation 
of the Government, viz: He issued it to put citizens 
on their guard in a case of apparent danger resulting 
from threatened embarrassment of our relations 
with a foreign Power. The first notice of the kind 
which I have found in history, is a notice issued by 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State under George 
Washington, to the merchants of the United States, 
informing them of the British orders in Council, 
and of the decrees of the French Directory, and 


of the apprehended seizure and confiscation of: 


American vessels under them; and assuring the 
: American merchants that, for whatever they might 
unlawfully lose, the Government of the United 
States would take care that they should be indem- 
nified. I brought that to the notice of the Senate 
heretofore; and upon that ground, among others, 
they have twice sanctioned a bill providing for the 
payment of losses by French spoliations. The 
notice published by Mr. Webster was of the same 
character and effect. Since that time, the Missis- 
sippi, a steam war-frigate of the United States, has 
; been ordered to those waters, to cruise there for the 
| protection of American fishermen in the enjoyment 
of their just rights. Thus ends the whole story of 
these transactions about the fisheries. The 


no more’’—they are the wonder of a day, and no 
longer. 
Nowegotiation has been had between the Pres- 


ident of the United States and the English Gov- . 
No negatiation is now in progress be- . 


ernment. E 
tween the two Governments. No negotiation has 


been instituted between the two Governments, for . 


any purpose whatever. No overture of negotia- 
tion has been made by the Britsh Government 
_ since the last year, and no overture has been made 
by the American to the British Government, So, 


j: then, it appears that nothing has been negotiated 


is furnished by small vessels of the different Prov- | away at the cannon’s mouth, because there has 


inces; Canada having sent one; New Foundland 
one; Nova Scotia four. 


But the question I am ;, mouth or elsewhere. 
upon, and the real question now is, what the Im- ', tion under duress, because there has been no pre~ : 


i! been no negotiation at all, either at the cannon’s 
There has been no negotia- |: 


pe Government has done, and so I say the |; tence of a design by the Imperial Government to 


ritish Government has reduced the number of 
guns employed. 

Now, when this force was approaching, a letter 
from Sir John Packington, bearing somewhat the 
tone of a proclamation, appeared, and at the mo- 


ment was magnified and applauded by the colonial , 


newspapers in a most bellicose manner, and before 
the letter of the British minister could have been 
read or received by the President of the United 
States, an alarm went abroad throughout the fish- 
eries, and along the northeastern coasts. It was 
exactly at the season when the fishermen were 

ing to the ocean fields. to gather their autumnal 
Rarecas: The President, it seems, took pains 
to obtain information informally, and he caused 
it to be published, in a notice issued by the Sec- 
retary of State, and dated at the Department of 
State, July 6, 1852, and which has been called 
here the “ proclamation ” of the sera The 
Senate will see that the Secretary of State set 
forth such unofficial information as had been ob- 
tained, and all the information was unofficial, and 
stated the popular inference then prevalent, saying 
that the Imperial! Government ‘* appeared” now to 
be willing to adopt the construction of the conven- 
tion insisted on by the colonies. Inferring from cir- 
cumstances, the hazards and dangers which in that 
case would arise, he set forth the case precisely as 
it seemed to stand. He adverted to the question un- 
derstood as likely to be putin issue, and admitting 


that technically the convention of 1818 would bear | 


` enforce its rigorous construction of the convention 
of 1818, or to depart from the position of neutrality, 
a if | may so eall it, always heretofore maintained. 


' All the change is, that, in August, 1851, the ` 


British Government had one hundred and thirty- 
four guns on that station; and now, in August, 
1852, it has one hundred and one guns; and this 


famous Sir Charles Seymour, who sweeps away, | 


not only fishermen ’s smacks, but also the icebergs 
coming down from Hudson’s Bay and off the 
` coast of Labrador, with his *‘ broom,” is the Ad- 
miral of the whole station of British North Amer- 
ica—a field of duty which reaches from Central 
. America to the North Pole. He has two head- 
quarters: one at Bermuda, in the winter; and the 
other at Halifax, in the summer. This same 
` Admiral Seymour was in the same seas with his 


: broom last year, just as he is this year, and yet :: 
He has four trusts to | 


. he excited no alarm then. 
' execute for his Government with the small force 
i at his command, of which his flag-ship constitutes 
the largest portion. The first of these is to pro- 


tect British rights in the vicinity of Cuba, just as 
`. the United States last year sent a vessel to main- ' 
i tain their rights and perform their duties there. : 
= His next duty is to secure British rights at Grey- 
| town, just erail 

‘. bave had a vessel t 
. third duty is to watch Solouque, the Emperor of 
'| Hayti, to prevent him from subjugating the Do- 


as the United States ought to 


i minican Colony, which the British Government is 


the rigorous construction insisted on by the colo- ,, bound to do by an arrangement existing between 


I would like to know where or | 


iffi- | 
cuties on the fishing grounds have ‘ this extent, | 


here to secure their rights. The ; 
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the United States, Great Britain, and France; and 
the fourth duty is to protect British rights in these 
fisheries against encroachments and abuses by 
i| whomsoever may come along. The season of 
|| fishing is in the summer; and, therefore, the Ad- 
miral arrives at Halifax with his broom during that 
season, and perhaps, also, he comes north, be- 
cause the weather is more pleasant. 
There have been since that time, some seizures, 
- four or five, I believe; but, in this there has been 
nothing new. I have before me a list of seizures 
of American vessels for the violation of the pro- 
visions of the convention of 1818, from the year 
: 1839 to the year 1851. They amount in the whole 
to twenty-eight vessels, and it is insisted by the 
Imperial Government that they were all made 
on the grounds of violation and abuses of the 
convention of 1818, as construed by ourselves. 
There may have been mistakes, and probably, 
` instances of oppression, but the British Govern- 
ment is understood to have disclaimed any such. 
More or less of these seizures have been brought 
to the notice of the Government of the United 
States from 1839 to this time. Yet there has been 
i no war—no declaration of war, but, on the con- 
‘| trary, there has been the most pacific spirit on 
both sides which could be imagined. In 1836, 
_ Mr. Forsyth, the then Secretary of State, was so 
pacit and friendly, that he informed Mr. Bank- 
ead, by direction of the President, that ‘* masters, 
; owners, and others, engaged in the fisheries,” 
ii were to be informed by the collectors ** that com- 
laints had been made, and that they were en- 
Joined” to the strict limits assigned for taking fish 
‘under the convention of 1818. So in that year 
the Secretary of the Treasury addressed a circular 
letter to the collectors of customs, directing them 
to inform the American fishermen not to encroach 
: upon the fishing grounds secured exclusively to 
British fishermen by the convention of 1818.” So 
: in 1839, Mr. Vail, Acting Secretary of State, in 
an official communication, said: 


“ Under the supposition that many of the seizures had 
` been made upon insufficient grounds, and in order, if possi- 
> ble, to preclude for the future the recurrence of such pro- 
ceedings, the Acting Secretary of State, in a note dated the 
10th of July, called the attention of the British Minister to 
the cases of seizure which had come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and requested him to direct the attention 
of the provincial authorities to the ruinous consequences, 
of the seizures to the owners of the vessels, whatever 
might be the issue of the legal proceedings instituted 
, against them, and to exhort them to exercise great caution 

and forbearance in future, in order that American citizens, 
| not manifestly encroaching upon British rights, should not 
| be subject to interruption in the pursuit of their lawful 
| vocations.” 5 
{ 


Sir, I think you now see that this present Ad- 
ministration has roared, in tones of defiance of 
: Great Britain, at least as loud as these utterances 
‘of the administrations of Mr. Van Buren and of 
.. General Jackson. Ithas been aground of censure, 

and a cause of excitement here, that no notice was 
iven by the British Government to the United 
tates that they had changed their construction of 
the treaty. Thatisallright. It isa good ground 
of complaint, provided the condition holds. If 
they had changed the construction of the treaty, 
they ought to have given us notice; but if they had 
not changed, then thé complaint of want of notice 
i must fail. 
| It has been complained here that the President 
‘withheld information. Jt is enough to know that 
|! he had nothing official worth communicating; and 
i that when requested he furnished all that he had. 


n 
j 


If I have been successful, I have shown the 
Senate that there is not, in the present difficulties 
about the fisheries, any ground of alarm—pre- 
cisely for the reason that nothing new has occurred. 
: That circumstances remain just exactly as they 
were; that there is no ground to apprehend a war, 
because the dispositions of the British Government 
remain just as pacific as they were before; and the 
i. dispositions of the colònies to retaliate were well 
| known before; and that if there were reasons for 
censure in any quarter, it must fall elsewhere, and 
not on the Administration. The President trans- 
ferred the subject to Congress last December. 
' The Senate implies that this was right, because it 

rejects the idea of negotiation. Who, then, has 
a right to complain? Is it Congress, that the Ex- 
|: ecutive has not acted ?—or is it the Administration, 

u that Congress has been silent? 
I shall be told, indeed, that the- notice of the 


i 
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British Minister was ambiguous. But it was no | wide ; but that if the strait is more than six miles wide, no | 


more ambiguous than the well-understood reserve 
practiced by that Government for a dozen and more 
years past. : 

The Executive is not to be censured for not 
having resisted the British force, for there has been | 
none there in hostility to resist. It has not resented 
indignity, because there has been no indignity of- | 
fered. This is so, unless the Government of the | 
United States shall claim a right to prescribe to 
the Government of Great Britain what portion of | 
her naval force, and of what kind, she shall main- 
tain on this station, and what on that. I should 
like to see how the Senate of the United States | 
would regard a notice from the British Govern- 
ment that we must send not more than one, or 
two, or five, or ten war steamers, or ships-of-the- 
line, off the coast of Nicaragua, or into the Med- 


iterranean. The Executive has acted with all |: 


sufficient promptness, and, when it seemed neces- . 
sary, the Mississippi was sent into those waters. 
From accounts received, it appears that Commo- 
dore Perry found the British authorities adhering 
practically to our own construction of the con- 
vention of 1818. What is the Mississippi to do? 
She must not protect fishermen who, according to 
our own construction, are encroaching, and those 
who are not seem to need no protection. 

Sir, it has been compininien by the honorable 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. SouLe} that Mr. 


Webster conceded too much in his official notice | 


of July 6, 1851. Now, here is Mr. Webster’s 
language. After quoting the treaty, he says: 
t It would appear that, by a strict and rigid construction 


of this article, fishing vessels of the United States are pre- 
cluded from entering into the bays,” &c. 


And, in the same connection, he adds: 


“ft was undoubtedly an oversight in the convention of 
3818 to makeso large a concession to England.” 

That is to say, it was an oversight to use lan- 
guage in that convention which, by a strict and 
rigid construction, might be made to yield the free- 
dom of the great bays. 

It is then a question of mere verbal criticism. 
The Secretary does not admit that the rigorous 
construction is the just and true one. And so he 
does not admit that there is any ‘‘ concession” in 
the sense of the term which the honorable Senator 
adopts. Now, other honorable Senators, if I 
recollect aright—and particularly that very accu- 
rate and exceedingly strong-minded Senator, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis}— 
conceded that the treaty would bear this rigorous 
construction, insisting, nevertheless, just as the 
Secretary of State did, that it was a forced and 
unjust one. The Senator from Louisiana dissents 
from him and other Senators, and maintains that 
it will not bear that construction at all; because he 
says that the other portions of the convention 
show that the ‘bays’ described must be bays 
within the British dominions. He adds that, in 
order to bring a bay within the dominion of any 
power, it must be such that its passage to the sea 
shall not exceed six miles in width, and that the 
shores on both sides belong to the Power claiming 
dominion over the water. I cannot assent to the 
force of this argument of the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana. I am the more inclined to go 
against it, because I believe it ia getting pretty late 
in the day to find the Secretary of State wrong in 
the technical and legal construction of an instru- 
ment. Let us test tne argument. The honorable 
Senator says that where the Government occupies 
both sides of the coast, and where the strait through 


which the waters of the bay ftow into the ocean is | 


not more than six miles wide, then there is domin- 
ion over it. 

Now, then, the Gut of Canso is a most indis- 
pensable communication for our fishermen from 
the Atlantic ocean to the Northumberland Straits 
and to the Gulf of St, Lawrence, for a reason 
which any one will very readily see by referring 
to the map; yet the Gut of Canso is only three 
quarters of a mile wide. I should be sorry to adopt 
an argument which Great Britain might turn 
agatnst us, to exclude us from that important pas- 
sage. 


__ Again I recall the honorable Senator’s argument, 
viz: 


_ “Two things unite to give a country dominion over an 
inland sea. The first is, that the land on both sides must 
be within the doininion of the Government claiming juris- 
diction, and then that the strait is not more than six miles 
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SENATE. 


such jurisdiction can be claimed.’’ 


Now, sir, this argument seems to me epee 
too much. I think it would divest the 

States of the harbor of Boston, all the land around 
which belongs to Massachusetts or the United 
States, while the mouth of the bay is six miles 
wide. It would surrender our dominion over 
Long Island Sound—a dominion which I think 


nited ` 


the State of New York and the United States . 


would not willingly give up. 


marle Sound, and the Chesapeake Bay; and I be- 


‘lieve it would surrender the Bay of Monterey, 
and perhaps the Bay of San Francisco, on the ‘| 


: Pacific coast. 


Sir, it seems to me that we have been laboring 


for the last fortnight under a strange misapprehen- || bower, 


sion: that we have been arguing here the freedom 
of the seas—of open and broad seas—the freedom 
of great bays, which freedom is not now practi- 
cally denied, or newly brought in question. It 
is true that the British Government deny our 


It would surrender > 
| Delaware Bay; it would surrender, I think, Albe- . 


right to enter the great bays, but it is equally true ; 
that they have done so for thirty years; and it is | 


equally true, moreover, that, for thirty years we 


have practically exercised the right, and that we | ; 
i i it over the world wherever she may, consistently 
‘ with the rights of other nations, and, perhaps, 


are exercising it now just as we have done through- 
out all that period. 

Now, how has all this confusion come into the 
Senate, and how is it that we are alarming, per- 
plexing, and bewildering the country in so idle 
and cruel a manner? What ground has there 
been for assuming that the British Government 
had determined to revise the convention of 1818, 
and to enforce its construction by arms? On what 
did Senators base their apprehensions and build 
this excitement? The honorable Senator from 


Michigan {[Mr. Cass} quoted from three news- | 


apers, but neither of them was ar organ of the 
mperial Government, nor even a British news- 
paper. He quoted from merely provincial jour- 


nals; and I believe that two of the three journals ' 


were anti-ministerial papers. Moreover, such as 
they were, they did not assume to speak by 
authority, but only on report, and by way of 
conjecture. Perhaps with those journals ‘*the 
wish was father to the thought;”’ and they thought 
that their brethren ‘‘ down South”? would soon 
take a new lesson from the presence of an assumed 
extraordinary force in the fisheries. 
able friend from Louisiana based his censure on 
the Administration for possibly negotiating awa 

valuable national rights on what he called a ‘* semi- 
official announcement” of the fact in the ‘* Tele- 


| graph,” a small newspaper of this city, which is 


not, as I understand, an organ of this Adminis- 
tration, but can pretend to no more than a desire, 
perhaps, if it should survive, as I fear it may not, 
to become the organ of a future one. The honor, 


| able Senator, however, most candidly confessed- 
| when called upon to namethe paper, that he called ;: 


the announcement * semi-official,”’ not from any 
official character that the paper bore, but from the 
authoritative manner which it assumed. A case 
may be easily made out against the Administra- 
tion, if you will quote from the papers, friendly 
or otherwise, which make up their articles from 
telegraphic reports. Now, if provincial news- 
papers are authority on one side of a case, I am 
sure that they are equally so on the other. Iam 
very happy to produce such, for the purpose of 
restoring the equanimity of the Senate. I read 
from the New Brunswicker, a provincial paper of 
the date of August 3, 1852: 


‘¢ Nearby all the American papers'we have seen labor 
under the erroneous impression that the Imperial Govern- 
ment is about to enforce the legal construction given to the 
convention of 1818 by the Crown officers of England, and 
prevent Americans from fishing, except at the distance of 
three marine nriles outside of lines drawn from headland to 
headland. We have good authority for asserting that such 
is not the case. It is quite true that since the opinion of 
the Attorney General and Advocate General of England 
was given upon the case submitted by the Legislature of 
Nova Scatia, the Government of that Colony, upon the ur- 
gent request of the fishermen, has evinced a desire to carry 
out the extreme legal view of that convention; but the 
Imperial Government has steadily refused to take that view 
of the case, conceiving that American fishermen might 
properly claim to fish anywhere outside of three miles of 
any part of the coasts of British North America, even 
within bays more than six miles wide. 


My honor- : 


* Acting under this impression, the Imperial Government , 
has for some years sent a few sloops of. war, or other | 
smaller armed vessels, to cruise during the fishing season ` 


along the shores of the colonies, to prevent foreign vessels 


i 


from fishing within three mites of the land. But these 
vessels had each such a large extentof coast to watch over, 
that the duty of keeping foreign fishermen three miles from 
the land was indifferently prrformed; and the trespasses 
and encroachments have consequently increased every 
year, until they could be borne no tonger. The colonies 
found they must take the affair into their own hands, or 
else abandon their shore fisheries to the people of the Uni- 


| ted States, who, by the ennvention of 1818, ‘renounced for- 
i “ever any liberty theretofore enjoyed or claimed to take, dryy 


t or cure fish in or within three marine miles of any of the 
€ coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of her Majesty’s dominions 
t in America.’ 

“lt was owing to these determined movements on the 
part of the colonies that the Imperial Government resolved 
upon giving efficient assistance to protect the North Amer- 
ican fisheries ; and this assistance was offered, as our neigh- 


i bors will soon learn, not with the view of enforcing the 


rigid legal construction given to the convention, but abso- 
lutety to prevent the colonial erwisers from carrying out 
that very construction, thereby incurring the risk of un- 
pleasant collisions with the vessels of a foreign but friendly 
It was to insure the continuance of peace, and 
prevent the possibility of hostile encounters, that the Impe- 
rial Government has dispatched its vessels to the shores of 
North America.” 

Sir, there was a presimption, which, it seems to 
me, we ought to have admitted, that would have 
prevailed against the sounding forth of these idle 
alarms. For one, I want no evidence that Eng- 
land desires, and is determined, to maintain her 

ower wherever she can, and to fortify and extend 


without a very careful regard, in all instances, to 
those rights. But, on the other hand, I want no 
evidence to satisfy me that England desires peace 


_ with the United States. 


| selves. 


The vast commerce of the world is practically 
divjded between these two capital maritime Pow- 
ers, and is as yet largely in the hands of England. 
The British nation is a mercantile one. We also 
are a mercantile people with whom England deals 
largely, and we are agents in carrying on a large 
portion of the commerce of England with other 
countries. The trade between the two countries 
employs ten thousand American vessels, and nine 
thousand British vessels, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of three millions of tons. The comfort and 
welfare and happiness of the British nation de- 
pend, as do our own largely, on the preservation 
of that commerce. War between the two na- 
tions would sweep it from the ocean. The min- 


| istry that should involve that nation in war with 


the United States. would be driven from power by 
public indignation, arising out of universal calam- 
ity and distress. , , 
England is a manufacturer. Her imports in alf 
her domains are valued by hundreds of millions 
annually, and her exports are equivalent. She 
needs raw materials—cotton and wool and other 
articles, and breadstufts and provisions. And to 
get these, while extending the markets for her 
manufacturers, she bends all the policy of her 
commercial and fiscal systems. ` We furnish those 
indispensable supplies lavishly, and we consume 
her fabrics of iron, cotton, flax, wool, silver, gold, 
everything in preference to manufacturing for our- 
A war with the United States would close 


i these relations at once, and the artisans and Jabor- 


; to her. 


ers ef England would be involved in calamities 
such as they have never yet known. 

England is a creditor nation. We are debtors 
Heaven knows how much capital is not 
accumulated in England. Itis a capital that has 
been gathered through a thousand years, by a na- 
tion of wonderful and world-searching sagacilys 
industry, and enterprise. We employ of that 
capital all that we can obtain, for we have need 
of it all to bring.at once into sudden development 
and perfection vast and perpetually-extending” 
regions, which, for near 6,000 years, were by civil- 
ized man untrodden and unknown. A large por- 
tion of our public debt is owned in England. 
Large masses of our State debts are owned there. 


‘Tn addition to that, our merchants are indebted to 
' England I know not how much; but I have known 
` the time when the whole public and private debt 


of the United States was not less than $250,000,060. 
The interest on this debt constitutes the support 
of a considerable portion of the British community. 

England, then, cannot wisely desire nor safely 
dare a war with the United States. She knows 
all this, and more; that war with the United States 
about these fisheries, would find the United States 
able to surround the British colonies. She would 
find that the dream of conquest of those colonies, 
which broke upon us even in the dawn of the Rev- 
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olation, when we tendered them an invitation to 
join their fortunes with ours, and followed it with 
the sword; that dream which returned again in 
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ji 


1812, when we attempted to subjugate them by ` 
force, would come over ug again, and that now, - 


when we have matured the strength to take them, 
we should find the Provinces willingly consentin 
to captivity. A war about these fisheries, woul 
be a war which would result either in the inde- 
pendence of the British Provinces, or in their an- 
nexation to the United States. I devoutly pray 
God that that consummation may come—the 
sooner the better; but I do not desire it at the cost 
of war, or of injustice. Iam contert to wait for 
the ripened fruit, which must fall. 1 know the 
wisdom of England too well to believe that she 
would hazard shaking that fruit into our hands, 
for all that she could hope to gain by insisting on 
or enforcing with armed power the rigorous con- 
struction of the convention concerning the colonial 
fisheries. 

Sir, what is the condition of England for a war 
with the United States at this moment? Her 


power has been extended over the East, and she , 
employs nearly all her armies in India, and in , 
Africa, to maintain herself against the natives of ; 
the one continent and the savages of theother. At | 


this very moment, those who understand her con- 
dition best, say that her home defenses are inade- 
uate to protect her against an invasion by 
rance. Wise and able statesmen now repre- 
senting the ruling and prevailing interest of the 


country, demand ofthe Parliament to add to their | 


defenses, by extending and reorganizing the mi- 
lita; and it is a great party qeeerien in that Mihg- 
dom whether the safety of England shall be secured 
by such an increase, or whether it shall be left 
exposed to an invader. = 

hat is the condition of English power in Can- 
ada, and in the British Provinces? They have 
never, since the war of 1812, had so small a military 
force in those Provinces as now. The Imperial 


Ho. or Reps. 


the creditor has a right to attach money belonging 
to his debtor in transite. 

What has the Administration done, or neglected 
to do, in regard to the Sandwich Islands? It is | 
understood that this imagined shortcoming of the 
Administration consists in the President’s not hav- 
ing entertained, as is supposed, a proposition from 
the Government of the Sandwich Islands, to put 
themselves under the protection, or subject them- 
selves to the jurisdiction of the United States. Í 
submit to honorable Senators, that they begin at 
the wrong end. It was settled by the last prece- 
dent, that the function of annexing belonged, not 
to the President, but to Congress. Congress 
have power ‘to admit new States.” Let Senators 
who desire annexation introduce the bill. I am 
ready to entertain the question for examination, and 
to act as prudence, wisdom, and the great interests 
of the country shall be found to require. But I 
cannot prejudge a question so great, so moment- 
ous. 

These alleged and mistaken triumphs of Eng- 
land, then, form no cumulative evidence to support 
the censures bestowed upon the Administration in 
regard to the transaction in question. 

And, now, what is the real question before Con- 
gress in regard to these fisheries? That question 
issimply this: The British Colonies insist upon 
the rigorous construction of the convention of : 
1818, so as to exclude us from entering the large 
British bays, and distract and annoy our fisher- 
men; and the people of the United States resist 


that construction, and they never will yield it. | 
The British Government approve in words, and :: 


yet, so far as their acts are concerned, refuse to | 
support it. The akg hag? oa thirty years old, 
and seems an endless one. hile that question | 
is kept up, the American fisheries, which were 
once in a most prosperous condition, are compara- | 


. tively stationary or declining, although supported 


Government has maintained heretofore some show | 


of naval defense upon our lakes. 
last six months it has broken up the whole naval 


But within the ; 


force there, and now none whatever exists. While |: 


thus showing the supposed motives to peace on 
the partof Great Britain, I confess that peace is no 


: was $781,000. 


by large bounties. At the same time the Provin- 
cial fisheries are gaining in the quantity of fish | 
‘exported to this country, and largely gaining in | 
their exportations abroad. In 1844, those colonies 
sent us products of the ahay valued at $264,000; 
in 1851, the value of their fish which we received, 
In 1844, they exported through 


i our ports to other countries, fish valued at $3,000; 


less the interest and the instinet of our own coun- | 
The United States might aggrandize them- | 


selves by war, but they are sure to be 
by peace. I thank that the peace of the 
world is largely subject to the control of these two 
Hee Powers; and that, while they have commen 

ispositions toward harmony, neither has need of 


war to establish its character for firmness or for |: 


courage. Each has had enough of 
4 The camp, the host, the fight, the conquerofs career.” 

Some honorable Senators have averred that they 
could not trust this Administration, because of its 
antecedents; that Britain was induced to assume 
a bold tone on this question, by triumphs which 
she had obtained in negotiations with this Ad- 
ministration. One general remark meets all these 
‘objections; and that is, that they are extraneous 
issues, each one sufficient fora discussion in itself. 
Any Senator who thinks the interests of the 
country have been sacrificed, can bring it before 
the Senate and the country, and present it dis- 
‘tinetly for examination. 

But, sir, what are these chargea in regard to 
‘Cuba? Why, as! understand, that this Admin- 
istration interposed to prevent an expedition which 
it was alleged was fitted out in this country for 
that island, in violation of our neutrality laws. 
"Was this all? If it was, let Senators dissatisfied 
tepeal the neutrality laws if they can, and not cen- 
sure the President for executing them. What com- 
plaint is made in regard to Mexico? Why, that 
‘the Secretary of State employed a British banker, 
as an agent, to pay the instalments on the debt of 
this Government, payable in the city of Mexico. 
T see nothing wrong in that, Anagent was neces- 
sáry, and a foreign one. I believe the money was 
‘honestly paid to Mexico, and that she was satis- 
‘fied. But it is said that British creditors got a por- 
‘tion of the money. I know not what obligations 
we were under to take measures to defeat British 
creditors, or any others, or the British Govern- 
ment, from obtaining satisfaction of any of their 
creditors. Indeed, in some of the States, there is 
a system of remedies founded on the principle that 


aggrandized | 


| twelve hundred sail, managed b 


| Great Britain. 


in 1851, their exported products were valued at 
$173,000! 

Our fishermen want all that our own construction 
of the convention gives them, and want and must 
have more—they want and must have the privi- 
Ia of fishing within the three inhibited miles, and 
of curing fish on the shore. 

Consider for a moment the magnitude of the | 
interest of the fisheries—that it employs a fleet of 
7 twelve thousand 
men, and a capital of $4,000,000; and that, to- 
por with the whale fishery, it constitutes the 

asis of our naval power. 

Shall we not try to quiet and end this long and 
injurious dispute, and to procure for the fishermen 
not only peace and security, but also an extension 
of the fisning ground and its privileges? That is 
the question; and [ am for it. 

Sir, there ought to be a decision on this matter 
some time or other. At all events, dela 
rious and dangerous. We think the rieht is with ` 
us, and so Í am sure it is. But nevertheless it is a 
question. The British Government are our equals, 


| and they hold it an open question. They quote 
| American authorities, especially that of Chancellor 
| Kent, against us. This shows us that they are as | 


confident in maintaining their position, as we are in» 
maintaining ours. e can dictate no terms to 
We will not allow her to dictate 


terms to us. 


to navigate the Gut of Canso, and with it the fish- ` 
eries of the Straits of Northumberland? No! Can | 


utes exist? No! Are we to leave them open and ! 
if so, shall our fisheries be carried on hereafter un- | 
der the surveillance of an armed British squadron, | 
and the guardianship of a naval fleet of our own? | 
The indications are abundant that it is the wish | 


upon this subject, and I think wisely. [ agree on 
that point with my honorable and distinguished | 
-friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis.] What 


l 


the Colonies require is some modification of com- 


Now, sir, cari we, in any event, yield our right | 


we enjoy our fisheries as we ought while these dis- |: 


of the Senate that the Executive should not treat | 


| mercial regulations which may affect the revenue. 
| That is a subject proper to be acted upon by Con- 
| gress, not by the President, if it is to be acted upon 
i atall. It must not be done by treaty. We seem 


< to have courted the responsibility, and it rests upon 


us. Let us no longer excite ourselves and agitate 
, the country with unavailing debates; but let us ad- 
` dress ourselves to the relief of the fishermen, and 
` to the improvement of our commerce. 

Now, sir, there is only one way that Congress 
can act, and that is by reciprocal legislation with 
the British Parliament or the British Colonies of 
some sort. I commit myself to no particular 
scheme or project of reciprocal Jegislation, and 
certainly to none injurious to any agricultural or 
manufacturing interest. I, for one, will givemy 
poor opinion upon thesubject, and itis this: That 
so long hereafter as any British force shall be main- 
tained in those northeastern waters, an equal 
naval force must be maintained there by ourselves, 
When Great Britain shall diminish or withdraw 
her armed force, we ought to diminish or withdraw 
our own; and that in the mean time, a commission 
ought to be raised, or that some appropriate com- 
mittee of this body—the Committee on Foreign 


i; Relations, the Committee on Finance, or the Com- 


! mittee on Commerce—should be charged to ascer- 


‘| tain whether there cannot be some measure adopted 


by reciprocal legislation to adjust these difficulties 
and enlarge the-rights of our fishermen, consist- 
ently with all the existing intereats of the United 
States. 
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! SPEECH OF HON. ZENO SCUDDER, 
i OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES; 

| August 12, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the 
i Whole on the state of the Union— 


i Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. Carman: Availing myself of the liberty 
of debate as practiced in this committee, I propose 
to speak upon a subject which has not frequently 
been brought to the attention of Congress. 

Some, on occasions like this, have been defining 
their personal positions and making known to the 
country where ‘hey stand among the jarring ele- 
‘ments of political discord. Upon these I am con- 

tent to stand where the record puts me. So far as 
they have been practically brought before the 

House my position has been defined by my vote; 

and whatever of interest it may be to my constit- 
i uency or the country, it may there be found re- 
oorded in perpetuam memoriam. 

Others have discussed the merits and demerits 
| of the distinguished presidential candidates now 
| before the country. It is well known to my con- 
| stituency and those to whom I speak, that į have 
| a decided preference for one of the nominees; that 


for years 1 have had a strong and unshaken con- 
fidence in the adaptation and ability of General 
i Scott for the Presidency. I prefer, however, and 
think it my duty, to leave the contention upon this 


, subject to the tribunal ef the people, where the 
is inju- | 


Constitution has placed it, and proceed to the dis- 

cussion of a department of industry, and the gov- 

' ernmental policy connected therewith, which, in 
my opinion, is more appropriate to this body. 

ï speak, sir, upon the subject of American fish- 
eries, particularly the cod and mackerel fisheries 
on the Atlantic coast. lt is time for the public 
mind and the legislation of the country to be 
aroused upon this subject. It once was a theme 

: which shared largely the attention of our states- 

‘men. One of the noblest of them, in those days, 

upon an occasion similar to this, truly and em- 

phatically said: ‘ Tbe catching of codfish is a 

momentous concern.” 1 know not that the en- 

terprise is of any less moment now than in the 

: days when these words were spoken by Fisher 

‘Ames. They were times when the good of the 


i 


|| Republic and the labor of her citizens were cared 


i 


for, and so are these. Time and experience have 
lent aid to the theory, and demonstrated the fact, 
that the labor so importantly spoken of is ‘ mo- 
mentous” indeed. 

The Republic of Venice, standing as.she did in 
the commercial history of the Middle Ages, with 
her almost innumerable ships and merchant 


i 
i 
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incee, received her first im ence n 
Fom the nurtured fleets of fishermen that sought | stitutions and New England fis 
her harbors and hovered around her coast. 


So important were the fisheries in the view of the days of auguries having ceased, the only ben- | 


this Republic, that the omission, by a reigning eft which they now claim from the circumstance 

Doge, at an annual festival, to notice the honors = 13 the encouraging and 

which had, time out of memory, been paid to improved principles of their ancient cotempo- 

them, well-nigh overthrew the power of the ruling wi: 

order. he untrammeled energies of these founders of 
The foundation and prosperity of Genoa was 

also based upon this humble but important call- 


the fisheries were not long to be circumscribed by 
the coast of Cape Cod. They soon pointed their 
ing. Amsterdam, the city of the Dutch, was little ship across the bay to the memorable Ply- 
reared by the profits and skill of her fishermen. mouth Rock, and in a few short years they were 
So directly was her wealth and commerce derived found with their crafts and pinkies not only explor- 
from their industry, that it formerly was a quaint ing the bays of the cape and the shoals of Nan- 
saying: “ Amsterdam is founded on herring-bonea, tucket, for the cod, anchovies, and salmon which 
and Dutchmen’s bodies are built of pickled fish.” had been so attractively spoken of by Gosnold, 
France, elevated as she is in the family of na- but, in 1670, their adventurous spirits had led them 
tions, is aleoindebted to her fisheries forthe founda- to brave the high waves of the Atlantic, and moor 
tion of her Navy, and the extent of her commerce, their barks upon the fog banks of Newfoundland. 
She has the credit of being the firat nation thaten- There they vied with the French, Spanish, Portu- 
couraged the pursuit of this industry inthe Ameri- guese, and British fleets which had frequented the 
can waters; and in this she developed her naval regions from a period almost coeval with the dis- 
operations and marine strength, by attem ting to covery of the Continent. | So important had the 
relieve herself from the competition of the English. French Government considered these adventures 
Her appreciation of this marine enterprise, as a for the aggrandizement of her Navy and commer- 
national interest, has never ceased under any of ; Cial influence, that in 1744 she had no less than 
the governmental mutations to which it has been | 564 ships and 27,500 seamen employed therein. 
subjected. She has not only, for a century and At, or a short time prior to this period, the 
more, given it a liberal protection and encourage- British Government also awoke to the imperious 
ment as a source of power and influence, but her necessity of increasing the strength of her mari- 
late movements, as | shall have occasion to show time influence; vying with her avowed enemy for 
in the course of my remarks, have tended to an the supremacy of the ocean, stung by the rapid 
extraordinary policy in this respect. increase of the French marine, she put forth her 
The fisheries of which I speak are coeval with vigorous efforts. By dint of war and parliament- 
the first settlement of our country. They were ary encouragements, in 1755, she had won suc- 
the principal inducements, says a reputable writer, C€SS, and become triumphant in the fisheries over 
connected with religious aspirations, which prompt- ' her formidable marine rival. ; í 
ed the Puritans to leave the Old World and plant The colonies, with the exception of the inter- 
themselves upon the shores of New England. The ruptions caused by the French wars, made steady 
correctness or incorrectness of this assertion, is of progress in their industry, and with such success 
but little importance for my present purpose. It 
is enough for me to know, that the taking of fish 
was an important item of labor with our ancestors, 
and has continued so to be among their descendants 
to the present time. How important a part this 
calling has formed in the formation of New 
England character, habits, and politics, [ will not 


the Revolution, they employed annually 665 ves- 
sels and 4,405 seamen. 

Sir, it needs no argument from me. No man 
can examine the history of the cod fishery on the 
coast of North America without discovering the 
undoubted source of the French and English 
stop to inquire. In passing, however, I think it commerce, which has extended to every part of 
but justice to the committee and the subject to cal] , the world; and not only this, but the source which 
to mind that memorable political compact, which gave the first impulse to the two rival navies 
was formed and adopted on board the first fishing | Which have ridden triumphantly upon the ocean 
vessel of our country. Scarcely were the sails of : for the last two centuries. . . 
the Mayflower furled in the harbor of Cape Cod, _ fhe success of British arms, with no puny aid 
when the emigrant patriots and statesmen made a of the colonies, had, prior to the Revolution, ex- 
council chamber of her cabin, and there formed tinguished all pp Soe sovereignty and dominion 
the first American Constitution, as follows: ean te mune of Newfoundlan FA a Paap 

isin he naime OF God, Amei. We wiser ice reyn- ` 204 the other provinces, excepting a limited fishery 
derwritien, the loyall subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, to France, which she still enjoys. The British flag 
King James, by the Grace of God of Great Britaine, France, then proudly waved over the whole coast from the 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c. Mississippi to the North Pole. 


‘¢ Having vndertaken, for the glory of God, and advance- i i 
1 of the Christian Faith, and honor of our King and Sir, the battles of the Revolution came, and they 


Countrey, a voyage to plant the first Colony in the northern vcs m 
parts of Virginia, doe, by these presents, solemnly and mu- dependence on terra firma, bat for their rights in 
tually, inthe nome of Gad band of one another; covenant the fisheries on the northeastern coast of the con- 
and combine ourselves together into a civil! body politike ; $ : 
fis our batter andetlieg and groveevation aad Miha onee of uent These inestimable treasures and sources 
the ends aforesaid ; and by vertue hereof to enact, consti- | Of their enterprise had been wrested from them by 
tute, and frame such juste and equal Lawes, ordinances, the bill of Lord North which had passed the Par- 
acts, constitutions, offices, from time to time, as shall be ` liament, and they then claimed them as rights, and 
thought most meet and convenient for the general of ; iyi iti a lati 
the Colony : unto which we promise all due submission and noras fluctuating privileges of British legislation. 
obedience. In witness whereof we herevnder subscribed SO essential and valuable were these rights consid- 
oat naines. Cape Cod, 11 of November, in ilie. gee of ered that the Congress, when peace negotiations 
je raigne of our Sovereign Lord, King James of England, were pending, resolved to make no peace without 
France one ireland, 18, and of Scotland 54. Anno Dom- an acknowledgment of our rights to the fishing 
Á , ; . i. grounds. 
This paper of State being finished, and signed 
_by John Carver and forty others, they then cast there was no victory without these rights. Samuel 
forth their lines, and took the fish from the waters . Adams, her champion and defender, echoing her 
—the fish which had previously given name to’ sentiment, boldly proclaimed ‘*.No peace without the 
the barren sand-peaks of the coast, which then fisheries.” 
_encircled their shattered bark. ' The sensation in the New England colonies 
Thus, to the fishing regions of Cape Cod belongs ` was deep and abiding. They had fought the French 
the honor of issuing the first written constitution |! battles of the mother country for the purpose of 
y America; and although in its loyalty to King ` achieving these very rights, and they were not to 
ames it may not now seem the most acceptable, be tamely yielded to her imperious demands. 
yet r ya the first scintillation of that political | John Adams, one of the peace commissioners, 
spirit which has since passed over the continent, i. than whom no one knew better the value of the 
Meiers it with a constellation of thirty-one | fisheries to 
in oar Republics. i || the British commissioners expressed their willing- 
ie a more superstitious age, when the flyingof ness to acknowledge them as a privilege, but not 
irds and the responses of oracles determined the | as a right, vehemently replied, ** the right, the right, 
course and policy of States, the fortunate coinci- |j or no treaty.” 


prorseune influence of the . 


that from the year 1764 to the commencement of | 


lse of prosperity | dence of the simultaneous origin of written con- | _The point was ultimately settled, and the pro- 
neries, might have |; vision of the treaty of 1783 was: 
' been considered an omen of good to the latter; but |: 


“'Phat the people of the United States shall continue to 
enjoy, unmolested, the right to take fish of every kind on 
: the Grand Bank, and on the other banks of Newfoundland 5 

atso, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and at all other placesin 

thesea, where the inhabitants of both countries used at any 
, time heretotore to fish; and, also, that the inhabitants of 
the United States shall have liberty to take fish of every 
kind, on such part of the coast of Newfoundland as British 
fishermen shall use, (but not to dry or cure the same on 
that island.) and, also, on the coasta, bays, and creeks of 
all other of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America 3 
and that the American fishermen shall have liberty to dry 
and cure fish iv any of the unsettled bays, harbors, and 
creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, so 
long as the same shall remain unsettled ; but so soon as the 
same, or either of thein, shall be settled, it shall not be law- 
ful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such settle- 
ment, without a previous agreement for that purpose with 
the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the ground.” 


I have been quite particular in stating the 
grounds, diplomacy, and treaty, upon which the 
most important part of the American fisheries de- 

ended at the commencement of our Government, 
in order that the country may fully understand its 
basis, and the relations which exist between the 
United States and Great Britain upon this subject. 
The rights of the fishermen, secured by these re- 
lations, have, of late, in my judgment, been un- 
warrantably invaded. I now allude to this sub- 
ject, but shall take occasion to speak more fully 
upon it in the course of my remarks. 

Sir, under the full and just rights recognized by 
this treaty, the fisheries, which were nearly de- 
stroyed during the war, began to revive, and so 
vigorously were they pursued, that in 1789 the 
vegels employed numbered 539, and the seamen 
3.007, At this period, it was found that the bless- 
ings of independence had opened new avenues for 
American enterprise. Agriculture and the fish- 
eries could not alone wield the power and develop 
the resources and energies of the growing country. 
Manufactories were to be established; ships to be 
built; the carrying trade secured, and a navy 


. raised. The fisheries were then looked to as the 


reat national nursery, in which seamen were to 
be trained for the manning of the private and pub- 
lic ships; but as the necessity of this auxiliary to 
our maritime success became plain and urgent, 
the probability of its increase or continuance grew 
doubtful and uncertain. 
There were other departments of rae 
springing up, in which labor was better rewarded. 
he fisheries in themselves were not sufficiently 


: productive to attract the citizens from the new and 


were fought by the patriots, not only for their in- . 


New England, in resolute tones, declared that 


New England and the country, when | 


ji More profitable pursuits which were rapidly in- 


creasing in the country. This was the view which 
the statesmen of the age took of the subject. 

On one occasion, after a long and faithful exam- 
ination, Mr. Jefferson said: 

& On the whole, the historical view we have taken of 
the fisheries, proves that they are so poor in themselves, as 
to come to nothing with distant nations, who do not sup- 

' port them from their treasury.”? 

Great Britain and France, for the purpose of 
raising seamen to monopolize the carrying trade 
of the world, and to maintain their naval ascend- 
ency on the seas, had both pirn large bounties to 
their fishermen. They had also imposed prohib- 
itory duties on the importation of foreign fish. 
The policy of the French has always extended far 
beyond that of any other nation in their encour- 
agement of this industry. They have considered 
it a measure productive of national wealth, and 
their statesmen have cherished it as a flattering 
means by which they might wrest the commercial 
and naval palm from the British Empire. 

Under these circumstances, with the experience 
of other nations before them, and knowing that 
the commerce and navy of the country could not 
succeed without seamen, the General Government 
began to take measures for their increase, by foster- 
ing the fisheries as a department of industry, which 
would tend to encourage their pursuit. J can con- 
ceive of no wiser policy of Government than that 
of patronizing an industry or art, which, while it 
gives nurture and support to her citizens, it also 
cultivates and retains a national corps which are 
prepared, when the exigency calls, to man her 
ships and fight her battles upon the ocean. When 

: private and public duties can be so intertwined as 
- to make the practice of the one the necessary train- 
| ing and preparation for the other, then we behold 
i the perfection and beauty of civil government. 
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When, by the payment of a small bounty, we 
can have our civil marine and line steamers changed 
at the call of the Government into naval corps and 


war liners, then we shall demonstrate the theory | 


that the fuactiona of our Government are per- 
formed not only by the people, but by the dusiness 
ef the people. Our Government gave no direct 
bounty or allowance to her fishermen, except asa 
drawback of duties, until 1792. Mr. Jefferson, Sec- 
retary of State, at the previous session of that Con- 
gress had made a labored report, in which he re- 
viewed the whole subject of the fisheries, and the 
policy which other nations had pursued in relation 
to them. He expressed his strong apprehensions 
that without some encouragement, the business 
would have to be abandoned, and engrossed by 
England and France, who were then liberally en- 
couraging it by their bounties. ‘* The loss of 
* seamen,” said he, “ unnoticed would be followed 
* by other losses, in a long train. If we have no 
< seamen, our ships will be useless; consequent! 
< our ship-timber, iron, and hemp—our ship-build- 
< ing will be at an end; ship-carpenters go over to 
< other nations; our young men have no call to the 
< sea; and our produce carried in foreign bottoms.” 
< Again,” said he, ‘the rapid view of the cod- 
“fishery enables us to discern under what policy 
< it has flourished or declined in the hands of other 
< nations, and to raark the fact that it is too poora 
< business to be left to itself, even with the nations 
< most advantageously situated.” He enumerated 
the advantages and disadvantages under which 
our fisheries were prosecuted. He considered the 
impost duties on salt, tea, rum, sugar, molasses, 
hooks, lines, lead, duck, cordage, cables, on, 
hemp, and twine, which were consumed in their 
prosecution; also, the duty on coarse woolens 
worn by the fishermen, and suggested to Congress 
that such duties should be remitted, as an equiva- 
dent to the fishermen ia the form of drawback or 
bounty. 

I have thus given the early views of one of the 
most eminent of American statesmen, who well 
knew the object of the Constitution, and the extent 
of the protective policy which it contained. Ata 
later period, when Mr. Jefferson was elevated to 
the Presidency, in his second message to Congress, 
he says: 

4 To cultivate peace, and maintaia commerce and navi- 
gation, in all their lawful enterprises ; to foster our fisheries 
as nurseries of navigation, and for the nurture of man, &c. ; 
these, fetlow-citizens, are the laxd-marks by which we are 
to guide owreelve< ia al our ings. 


countrymen the true principles of the Constitution.” 

I do not pretend that Mr. Jefferson ever said, 
in totidem verbis, that you shall pay money from 
your Treasury for the support and encouragement 
of your fisheries; but he directed it as clearly and 
explicitly as he directed any other disbursement 
therefrom. ‘‘It will rest, therefore,” said he, 


“with the wisdom of the Legislature to decide , 
prohibition should not be opposed to pro- , 


© whether 
* hibition,” &c., &c.; and * whether any and whick 
< of the naval and other duties may be remitted or 
* an equivalent given to the fishermen,” &c., &c. 
Sir, I have no hesitation in averri 


of individuals from the ordinary duties on imports 
is as clearly a special bounty or favor of the Gov- 
ernment as though the duties were first collected 
into the Treasury and then paid out incoin. Un- 
der the instructions of Mr. Jefferson’s report, the 
succeeding session of Congress passed the law of 
1792, which 


annually to the owners of vessels, qualified ac- 


cording to law for carrying on the codfisheries, : 
and that should be employed at sea for the term : 


of four months of the year, for every ton of bur- 
den, if over twenty and :not exceeding thirty 


tons, $1 50; and if above thirty tons, $2 50 per | 


ton; of which allowance three eighths should ac- 
crue to the owner, and the other five eighths be 
divided among the crew and fishermen. 
was a bounty, an encouragement given, and not, 
in spirit, entirely a substitute for a drawback on 
fish cured with dutiable salt and exported, as has 
been contended by some statesmen who have in- 
dicated the adoption of measures which would 
destroy the fisheries of the North. The reasons 
and policy of this first important act of the then 
new system, can be seen in the omitted, as well as 
the expressed language. There is no provision 


By continuing | 
to make these the rule of our action we shall endear to our : 


Sir, Í : s that any ` 
legislation which relieves an individual or a class ` 


Poe that there should be ‘paid | 
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| that any apecified quantity of fish shall be caught. 

i; Neither is there any poses that the fish taken 

': shall be cured with dutiable salt, nor even that 
they shall be exported. 

A strange substitute, indeed, is this for a law 
providing for drawback on fish cured with foreign 
salt and exported! But there is one expressed pro- 
viso which shows the objet and policy of theact. 

| It requires that the vessel shall be employed at sea 
| four months. No matter what her success, whether 
‘she uses ten ora thousand bushels of salt, nor 
‘whether it be dutiable or domestic—she must 
; spend the prescribed time at sea. This looks evi- 


` dently and unquestionably to a result, which is that ; 


of training seamen by a long drilling upon the 
ocean. Truly, the act also repealed the duty or 
, drawback payable on the exportation of codfish, 
which was ten cents per quintal; but if that were 


the only reason for giving the tonnage allowance, 7 


it is very unaccountable why the substitute given 


should be more than twice the amount that the | 


drawback averaged, even upon the supposition 
that all the fish taken in the country were ex- 
ported. A vessel of sixty-five tons generally ob- 
tains from five to six hundred quintals of fish in 
the season. The drawback duty on such a cargo, 
provided they were all exported, would have been 
$55; but the Government allowance, under the 
` tonnage act, on such a vessel would have been 
$162 50. When we deduct from the drawback 


, duty a reasonable amount based upon an estimate | 


of home consumption, we shall find that the 
‘tonnage allowance was considerably more than 
twice the amount of the sum for which it wasa 
substitute, as has been contended in later years. 
consider it therefore as proved, and submit it to 
the committee and the country, that the allowance 
made by the statute of 1792 was a direct bounty 
for the increase of seamen through the fisheries. 
It is undoubtedly the fact, that in estimating the 
allowance necessary to induce the pursuit of the 
| fisheries, the duty on salt was considered as one 
| among the many obstacles that stood in the fisher- 


men’s way, but it was by no means the sole one; «' 


and had it been, I see not as it would have altered 
the case or the policy, so long as it was not re- 
quired that the fish should be cured with dutiable 

, salt and exported, in order to be entitled to the 
allowance. 


Again: In 1792, the year when the tonnage al- | 
` lowance was established, there were 364,898 quin- | 


tals of fish exported, it being a very successful 


i: was $36,489. This sum averaged on the tonnage 
of that year, which was 32,062 tons, would be but 
$1 13 per ton. Thisis another conclusive proof 


‘that the allowance was not a substitute for the j 


drawback. I have endeavored to establish the 
| basis upon which this law was founded, in order 
to correct the opinion that distinguished gentlemen 
have heretofore expressed, that the bounty law is 
' the relict of a system, the reasons for which have 


| subject, I have no hesitation in saying that this 
.; mistake will become more and more apparent. 


encouragement gave to the fisheries, exceeded the 
‘| most sanguine expectations of thecountry. The 
‘ ocean in a few years became whitened with the 


: bankers and shore crafts, manned by thousands of ; 


! sailors, vying with each other ig the art of seaman- 
; ship; while at the same time they were obtaining 
‘ comparatively a comfortable support for them- 
selves and families. 

So rapidly did this industry increase under the 
new protection of Government, that, in 1805-7, 


| prosperity was short. It was soon to be clouded 
by fluctuationsand changes, as many other policies 
it of the Government have been. In 1807, theactof 
1792 was repealed, together with the act laying a 
; duty on foreign salt. Whether the coincidence of 
repealing these two acts at the same time was the 
result of a supposition that the allowante to the 
ii fishermen was a mere offset for the duty paid on 
‘| salt, I will not pretend to decide; but if it were, 
the effects of the legislation showed it to be a very 
palpable mistake. f 
The result was, that under this repeal, the fish- 
eries declined in as great a ratio as they had in- 


i; 


year, with a large export. The ten cent exportdaty . 


‘ceased; and as I progress in the review of the | 


The immediate life and impulse which this new | 


there were 57,465 tonsof shipping, and about 8,000 | 
` seamen employed; and in 1805 the exportsamounted | 
| to $2,058,000. But this bright day of fishermen’s : 


| creased under the act. So disastrous was the 
| effect of the repeal, thatin three years from the time, 
in 1810, the tonnage employed had dwindled to 
' only 34,000 tons, and the number of seamen had 

fallen to about 4,857; and under this withdrawal of 
` protection, the business continued to decrease until 

1812, when it became almost annihilated by the 

war. 

The disasters which followed the repeal of 1807, 
_ form an instructive commentary upon the theor 
of those who consider the fishing bounty and sal 
duty so allied and connected, that they should 
stand and fall together. 

By this repeal, the fishing bounty was not only 

discontinued, but the salt duty also. Why did 
'! not this latter measure have its theoretical effect? 
' Why did not the remission of the salt duty oper- 
ate as a substitute for the fishing bounty? The 
only reason was, that they were not so germane to 
each other as some in their theories have sup- 
posed. The latter was a policy adopted by the 
Government, not for relieving the fishermen from 
the trifling duty on salt alone, but for the purpose 
of relieving them from many other obstacles and 
repulsions which beset their calling. 
-Ihave thus shown that there was a period in 
‘our history, when the Government, apparently 
‘ neglectful of the fisheries, withdrew its aid and 
. permitted them to languish and become almost ex- 
tinct. 

But, sir, a circumstance incident to nations soon 
| awoke the slumbering interests in their behalf. 
The war of 1812 ensued. A call was made for 
i the manning of our public ships. The sea-coast 
was resorted to for enlistments, and then the value 
of the sailors, who had been trained on board the 
fishing vessels of New England, was fully appre- 
ciated. They responded to their country’s call, 
i enlisted in her service, and fought her ocean bat- 
‘ tles, such battles as will be remembered in naval 
' history so long as such history exists. 

‘| New England does not vainly boast of the 
| prowess of her sons on that memorable occasion. 
he only did her duty to herself and the other 
sections of the American Republic. Her sons 
had been trained to the seas the patronizing 
influence of the Government, wbich called for their 
aid, and it was their highest ambition to render 
service to the source of their patronage. I will 
not enumerate the thousands that leaped from the 
sands of Cape Cod, the shores of New Hamp- 
' shire, and the Capes of Maine, into the foretops 
of the battle-ships during that war; but according 
to a late estimate, I am authorized in saying that 
the small town of Marblehead alone, in Massa- 
chusetts, which has been engaged in the fisheries 
from its first settlement to the present time, fur- 
nished more men for the service than some whole 
States. Very truly did the honorable Secretary 
of State, on a recent occasion, say, ‘‘ our fisher- 
‘ies have been the very nurseries of our Navy. 
‘If our flag-ships have met and conquered the 
‘ enemy on the sea, the fisheries are at the bottom 
‘of it. The fisheries were the seeds from which 
. ¢ these glorious triumphs were born and sprung.” 
Sir, this war, which showed the necessity of 
American seamen,and the alacrity with which 
they would enlist in the public service, again 
brought the subject of their encouragement before 
Congress; and pending the war in 1813, an act 
was passed not only restoring the former allow- 
ances, but making large additions thereto. By 
this act two dollars and forty cents per ton was 
given to vessels over twenty and under thirty 
tons, and four dollars per ton to all vessels above 
thirty tons. In other respects, relating to the time 
necessary to be spent at sea, &c., it conformed with 
the law of 1792. This act also imposed a duty of 
twenty cents per bushel on imported salt, which un- 
doubtedly was a part of the inducement; yetit could 
| not have been the sole, or even the principal, rea- 
| gon for the fishing allowance, as this also amounted 
| to more than double the sum that the amount of 
| drawback would have been. Neither does this act 
`. provide that the fish shall be exported, cured with 
| foreign salt, or that even any salt shall be used in 
© order to entitle the vessel to the bounty. This 
subject again enlisted the attention of Congress in 
1819, and then the fisheries were encouraged by a 
further additional bounty. ; 

By this act three dollars and fifty cents are given 
to all vessels above five tons and under thirty tons, 


i 
1 


t 
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and four dollars per ton to all vessels above thirty 
‘tons, upon condition of the four months’ sea service, 
as in the former acts. Jn this act the allowance 
of three dollars and fifty cents per ton is also | 
granted to vessels above thirty tons for three and | 
one half months’ of sea serrice, provided the crew ; 
consists of not less than fen men. In this act no 
alteration of or reference to the salt duty is made. 

This being the last act on the subject, and em- 
bodying the whole policy of the former ones, it 
needs no more argument to show that the prime, 
medium, and final object of this series of statutes 
was, and is, the cultivation of seamen by the en- 
couragement of a business which, in itself, was, 
and is, too poor to be sustained. 

The law of 1819 has continued to this time, and 
‘under its protection there has been a gradual in- 
crease in the business. [t has, however, been 
small in comparison with that of other depart- 
ments of commerce; showing that with all the aid 


which the Government has rendered, it is still too 
poor in ite returns to be followed to a great ex- | 


tent. 

The tonnage employed in the business during 
the year preceding this act was, according to the 
custom-house registry, 58,551 tons. The average 


tonnage for the ten years ending June, 1851, was || 


79,251tons. The tonnage in the year ending June, 
1851, was 95,616 tons. (This is the largest amount 
of any one year during the ten.) 


The number of men employed was about one , 


for every seven tons, making an annual average 
of 11,321. The average quantity of the fish 
taken annually was about nine quintals to the ton, 
making the average annual produce of the United 
States, for the ten years, 713,259 quintals; the 
average price per quintal, including the oil, &c., 
js about $2 60, making the whole annual income 
from the codfisheries $1,854,473 40. The expenses | 


of outfits (not including vessels’ bills and depre- | 


ciation in value) upon an average amount to fifty 
per cent. of the gross income, which being deduct- 
ed therefrom leaves $927,236 70 for distribution 
among the owners and crews. From this deduct 
twenty-five per cent., the customary part of the | 
‘owner, which leaves for the fishermen $695,427 
53. This sum, divided among the whole number 


‘of fishermen, gives to each one $62 31. To this | 


should be added the allowance or bounty which | 
is paid them from the Government. The average 
‘annual sum paid by the Government for the ten 
years ending June, 1851, was $264,192 19. From 
this deduct $99,084 06, being the three eighths that 


belong to the owners, which leaves $165,108 13. | 


This sum, divided among all the fishermen, gives 
them $14 58 each. This being added to the catch- 
„ings, makes the annual voyage of a New England 
cod-fisherman $76 89. 

Sir, I have thus far confined my remarks to the 
codfishery; but there is another branch of the fish- 
ing industry in New England, which is about equal 
to that in magnitude and importance. I refer to 
the mackerel fishery. This has principally come 
into existence as a prominent business, since the 
-time when the Government first extended its pro- 
tection to the other. Had it been coeval with the 
codfishery in its origin and progress, it probably 
would have received the same encouragement. 

It never was recognized by the Government as 
a business distinct from that of the codfishery 
until 1828, when an act was passed authorizing 
collectors of the customs to license vessels engaged 
init. Although this fishery has never, until re- 
cently, been recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment, yet, for its reputation, I am happy to say, 
that one hundred and seventy-nine years ago, it 
-was recognized and established as a literary founda- 
fion for the education of the people whom I now |! 
have the honor to represent, by an ordinance of | 
the Plymouth Colony, in the following words: 

» “June, 1673.—It is ordered by the Court, that the charge 
of the Free Scoole, which is three and thirty pounds a yeare, 
shal be defrayed by the Treasurer, out of the profitts arise- 
ing by the fishing at the Cape, untill such time as that the 


Minds of the freemen be knowne concerning it, which will 
be returned to the next Court of Election.” 
„June, 1674.—This Court haveing received, by the Dep- 
Uties of the several Townes, the Signification of the minds 
‘of the major pte of the free men of this Collonie, that all 
She proffitts ofthe fishing ait Cape Cod.graunted by the Court 
for the erecting and maintaining of a Scoole, be stil] con- 
nued for that end if a competent number of scollars shall 
ppeer to be devoated thereunto, which this Court judges 
Hot to be lesse than eight or ten—Doe therefore hereby con- 


il 


:' varied from 11,000 to 73,000 tons. 


i! in each. These fish are taken in the waters nearer 
i| the coasts than the codfish are. 
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feirme the graunt of the aforeaid proffitts of the fishing at 
the Cape to the maintainance of the Sceole ; and that there 
| be noe further demands, besides the said proffitts ef the 
| Cape, demaunded of the Country for the maintainance of 
i the said Scoole.”? 


i Here, sir, we find the first appropriation for a | 
free school in America. It was based upon this ‘ 
fishery; and from this humble, though propitious | 
origin, have arisen, in Massachusetts alone, 3,987 | 

ublic schools, dotted over her surface, supported 
by an annual tax of $915,839, and taught by 8,694 | 


public teachers; in which 196,536 children, be- | 


‘ twixt the ages of five and fifteen years, are being 
educated and prepared to perform their duties as 
citizens of this Republic. Sir, I state these facts 
to the committee and the country with no ordinary | 
emotions in view of the prospect of my native State | 
and the future character of her citizens. They 
are intimately connected with the subject upon 
which I am speaking. I must leave them, how- 

; ever, and pursue the course of my remarks. 


| licensing of vessels in this employment, the ton- 


i! nage engaged in the business was about 36,000 


| tons. 
| those two years. The probability is, that the 
i| greater part of it was previously engaged in the 
same business, under codfishing or coasting li- 
censes. Since that time, the average tonnage has 
This is muc 
more fluctuating and uncertain than the cod fishery. 
In one season it may yield a profit, and in another 
ove disastrous, both to owners and crew. Even 
In one part of the season it may be successful, and 
in another very unsuccessful. It seems, ina great 
| degree, to be a chance game or lottery. The fish- 
| ermen and shoremen engaged in it are of the same 
| class as those that pursue thecodfishery. In fact, 
| they often change a number of times in the same 
season from the one to the other, according to the 
' luck. The expenses and outfits are about the same 


A considerable 

| proportion, from one third to one half, are taken 

on the coasts, and in the bays and gulfs of the 
British Provinces. 

The inhabitants of the Provinces take many of 

: them in boats, and with seines. 

The boat and seine fishery is the more success- 


convention of 1818, betwixt the United States and 
Great Britain, by which it is contended that all 
the fisheries within three miles of the coasts, with 
a few unimportant exceptions, are secured to the 
Provinces alone. : 

I shall speak more fully upon this subject before 
I close. 

The average tonnage in this fishery, during the 
five years next preceding 1851, was 51,503 tons. 
The number of seamen was one for every five and 
four fifths tons, making the average number, dur- 
ing the five years, 8,879. (The amount of ton- 
nage and number of seamen in Massachusetts 
alone, in 1851, according to the report of the in- 
rpector of that State, exceeded this estimate; and 
| the amount and number reported this year far ex- 
ceeds it, which shows the extraordinary fluctua- 
tions in the business, ] 


4 


In 1830, two years after the act authorizing the . 


his cannot be considered the increase of || 


fal and profitable, and would be pursued by our |, 


fishermen were it not for the stipulations of the | early imagination. After spending the season in 


The number of barrels taken was five and a half i 


England, and many more according to recent re- 
ports, whose principal income is only from $64 04 
to $76 89 per annum, is almost incredible; yet such 
is the fact. As aclass they are poor. Their toil 
and industry has never been rewarded as that of 
other pursuits in the country. The time employed 
on their voyages is from five to seven months. It 
involves all the mild season of the year. ‘Fhey 
employ, however, the inclement season in casual 
| jobs, trips, and boat or market fishing, which help 
| out the deficiencies of their principal income. 
| It should also be understood, that of these who 
: eonstitute the fishermen, but few have families, or 
follow the business for life. They are generally 
' boys or young men, who are serving their marine 
apprenticeship. They soon paas this initiator 
degree and move on to more distinguished posi- 
‘tions in their profession. Some of them become 
seamen and officers of your State ships. Others 
‘transfer themselves to the merchant service, and 
move grade by grade from the forecastle to the 
cabin. A large proportion of them ultimately be- 
; come the commanders of your line ships and 
“steamers. The highest ambition of a New Eng- 
land boy, when he stands upon the sind bluffs or 
' barren rocks of the coast, looking out upon the 
. ocean, whitened by the sails of the fishermen and 
‘| the merchantmen in transit, is, that the day may 
i arrive when he shall be large enough to become 
an active participant of the scenes that are before 
him. Thus, those fishermen who have families, 
i and continue in their calling, avail themselves of 
| the early energy and industry of theirsons. It is 
not unfrequently the case that the father and three 
or four of his sons sail in the same business, and 
| often in the same vessel. From their joint voy- 
ages, by the exercise of the most rigid economy, 
they are enabled to sustain their household, and 
lay by a small fund for support in declining age. 
In this manner the boy, while preparing himself 
for the higher and more profitable pursuits of his 
| calling, is taught habits of industry and frugality 
which attend him through life. 

At the age of twelve or fourteen, his education, 
obtained at the free schools, is so far advanced as 
| to warrant his absence during the fishing season. 
At that time he lays aside his satchel and his books, 
and cheerfully springs from the school-room to 
the vessel's deck, which to him is the El Dorado 
i of earthly hopes, and the long-sought theatre of his 


| fishing on the banks and coasts of the eontinent, 
he returns to his home in the autumn, with the 
leasant reflection of having taken his initiatory step 
in the noble calling, which is to be the basis of his 
future usefulness and distinction. He then re- 
enters the school of his childhood, with a thirst 
| for knowledge, made keener by his absence, and 
| plies himself to the acquisition of learning, till the 
| Spring sun announces that the time of fishing has 
again arrived. In this way, alternating betwixt 
the school of the Jand and the school of the sea, 
the one founded by the State and the other by the 
nation, he spends his minority; and then, or soon 
after, he enlists in the merchant or other service, 
where he meets with encouragement more worthy 
of his merits. 
A correspondent from the Boston custom-house, 
‚in a late communication to me, says: 


to the ton, maki 


the average annual product |. 


i & Were it not for the fisheries, in Iess than ten years, we 
; should not have American seamen enough to navigate our 


283,266 barrels. o he average value per barrel, |. ships as masters and mates; and even now Cape Cod fur- 
including all qualities, is $5 50, making the annual |, nishes a large, a very large, proportion ofthe active, gel 

ss i a i i gent ship-masters aud mates ott of this port, and vel 
gross income $1,557,963. From this should be ii many out of New York.” 5 


deducted fifty per cent., the average cost of outfits, |: : 
including salt, provisions, gear, barrels, &c.,&c., | I should feel myself fortunate indeed, had I the 


but not the vessela’ bills and depreciation in value, | means to state to the country what number or 


i which leaves $778,981 to be divided among the | proportion of the ship-masters and mates, who sail 
i ownersand fishermen. The average share of the ; from the Atlantic cities, originated from Cape Cod, 


owner is twenty-seven per cent., which being de- ` and took their first maritime lessons in the school 
ducted, leaves to be divided among the fishermen . of her fisheries; but fòr the present I must leave 
the sum of $568,656 13. This divided betwixt | it to the inference which ma be drawn from this 
the 8,879 fishermen, gives to each one $64 04. | correspondence, and the world-wide renown of her 
This, sir, according to my calculation, is the aver- || nautical reputation. be soy Wns 
age voyage of a New England mackerel fisher- || When the system of maritime training in our 
man. The codfishery being the most profitable, ' fisheries is fully understood by the country, and 
by reason of the Government allowance, invites ` the dependence of our navy and commerce upon 
the greater number to its pursuit. . it, L am confident that there will be but few rep- 
Sir, I have had some hesitancy in stating my : resentatives in Congress who will desire or think 
deductions relative to these two fisheries. I would , it politic, to take from the fishermen the small 
alter them if I could, but-the facts will not admit | pittance which they now draw from the Govern- 


| ofit. That there are 20,200 fishermen in New ;| ment. No, sir; they will rather seek to extend it 
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to that class who have not heretofore beéni its rè- || schools of marine service on board the fishing 1) ment far beyond those of the fisheries. What are 


cipients. 

i have already shown that the codfishery being | 
patronized by the Government, returns the better : 
rofits and employs the greater number of men; 
ut were the same patronage extended to the 
mackerel fishery, it would undoubtedly increase | 
far beyond that of the codfishery. Itis consid- 
ered a more pleasant and desirable business. It 
has greater attractions for the youth of the country. 
Though fraught with equal sea danger and toil, 
yet in incident and adventure it is better adapted 
to the enthusiasm of the young man who is about 

to take his first voyage upon the ocean. 

Let the Government extend its aid to this branch 
of our industry and the scarcity of American sea- 
me which now prevails would soon cease to be 

elt. 

Is there any reason why this should not be done? 
I see none. Arenot the eight thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-nine young men engaged in this 
business, training themselves for the Navy, the 
merchant service, and the country, as effectually 
as the eleven thousand three hundred and iene: 
one who are in the codfisheries? Undoubtedly 
they are. Is therenot a pressing emergency now | 
existing for the increase of seamen? Yes, sir. 
Itis notorious that many of our merchant ships | 
have been delayed, during the last year, for the 
want of crews; and others have proceeded to sea 
only half manned. Our public ships have also 
been delayed from important expeditions from the 
same cause. The Japan expedition has been de- ' 
layed for months for the want of seamen, and the 
Cumberland frigate departed with thirty men short 
of her complement. England, with her tons of 
shipping, exceeding but little, if any, those of the 
United States, has three hundred thousand sea- 
men, while the United States have but one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand. Tiis disparity 
in our marine force is already exhibiting its effects 
in the carrying trade of the world, and calls loudly 
upon the country for relief. 
~ It has been announced upon this floor, that 
more than three fourths of the seamen in our 
Navy are foreigners! Is this consistent with the 
interest and honor of our country? Does it look | 
fike independent America! No Government can ` 
be independent which relies upon foreigners for 
the sailing of its battle-ships; and the. policy 
whieh s to such a necessity, is unworthy of , 
our support. The scanty erews of our merchant- 
men are also from one half to two thirds foreign- 
ers; and those of the coasting vessels are one third | 
foreigners; but the crews of the fishing vessels are | 
whoily American, with occasionally a cook of | 
foreign birth. We have a statute which requires ` 
two thirds of our seamen to be citizens of the ` 
United States; and if it were enforced, one half of .| 
our ships would lie rotting at our wharves. The | 

comes from all the large ports of the Union, ' 
that something must be done for the increase of . 
seamen. The gold mimes of California have 
djready drawn thousands from this pursuit; and 
the land bill, giving to evéry man ‘a farm, under : 
certain circumstances, if passed by the Senate, | 
will draw off its tens of thousands. ; 

A strong and powerful argument, in favor of | 
the land bill, was that it would encourage the poor | 


the country. If this was an argament sufficiently | 


fo 
should be granted, either in lands or dollars, to 
encourage the poor sailor, and develdp the re- 
sources of the ocean. In the labor of the fisher- | 
fnan we are not only bringing in the riches of the 
aea, and fostering commerce, which is the Kand- 
maid of agricultare, but we are fortifying the lib- 
erties of our country, and preparing ourselves to 
cope with other nations. A bounty upon this 
labor is nothiag new in principle or policy. 

Tt has been protected by every modern nation, | 
which has ever attained eminénce in commerce or | 
Gistinction in war. France, England, and Spain, | 
adopted it generations azo. 
wame poli¢y which has founded our Naval School 
und Military Academy, in which young men are | 
educated at the Government's expense, atid re- 


w mneh more so the argument that gomething | 


| 


Jt is based upon the | 


tained as a réderved force for the time of their |' 


tountry’s need. Although mote humble ih ‘pre- 
‘tension, yet hot less Important In practice are the 


+ 


tent to warrant the donation of the publiclands; | 


| at all. 


fleets of New England. 
Our appropriations have always been liberal for 
‘he protection of citizens. We have devoted mil- 
rons of dollars for the support of Western fron- 
' tier armies to protect the farmer from the attacks 
of the Indians. This has been as it should be. 
New England has never withheld her support 
from this policy, and she never will. 

She knows full well that the frontier life with its 
incidents and hardships, like that upon the fishing 
banks with its toils and disasters, can never be 
sustained without the special protection of the 
Government. Our public lands have been bounti- 


fully appropriated for the establishment of schools | 
and the education of children in the artsand scien- . 


ces. This receives my hearty approbation. No 
duty of this Government is more important than 
that of educating its citizens, and preparing them 
for usefulness. 7 contend, however, that the same 
policy should lead to the establishment of agri- 
cultural and marine schools, either by an entire or 
partial support, as the necessity of the case may 
require. It is as important to the welfare of our 
Government, and the perpetuity of its blessings, 
that a class of men should be 


be taught the ordinary branches of the schools. 
Both will contribute to our national glory, and 
have undoubted claims upon its patrimony. 

We have, during the present Congress, appro- 
priated public lands for the building of railroads. 
The argument was that they would facilitate the 
trade and commerce of the country, and expedite 
the movement of troops and munitions of war. 
Am l to be told that itis constitutional and politic 
to make appropriations to facilitate the transport 
of produce, from the interior of Missouri and 
other States on to the Mississippi, and thence 
down that stream to the ocean; but that it would 
be unconstitutional and impolitic to make appro- 

riations for the increase of seamen, in order to 

acilitate the further transport of that same produce, 
either across the Atlantic or to the narthern ports 
of the Confederacy? That it is expedient for 
Congress to build railroads, in order to be ready 
to transport soldiers when the emergency requires 
it, and that it is not expedient to encourage sea- 
men, in order that our Navy may be manned to 
fight the battles on the ocean? I trust that no such 
inconsistencies will ever be practiced by the legisla- 
tors of ourcountry. I do not advocate the special 


patronage of the Government to mere private enter- | 


prises, where there is no public or ulterior advant- 
age in view. There should be something more na- 
tional in the design than the mere feeding from the 
public Treasury. But when the advancement of 


private enterprise can be made subservient to || 


public prosperity and security, then it is the high 


: duty of Government to foster it by pecuniary aid. 


Under such a system the industry of the people 
becomes the bulwark of the nation. In the appli- 
. cation of this policy to the raising of seamen and 


' building of ships we might avoid, I doubt not, a’, 
large part of the enormous expense of a naval peace | 


‘ establishment. The seamen in the fisheries might 


: be so trained, and many merchant ships and line ; 
; steamers in commerce 80 built, as to be readily 
| converted into an efficient and powerful navy : 


than, and develop the agricultural résources of i when the emergencies of the cougtry should re- ‘| 


i quire it. f i : RA 
| Lam aware, sir, of the source of the opposition 
| which has heretofore been made to the encourage- 


' ment of the fishing industry of New England. 


i The western section of the country, whose indus- 
‘ try is agriculture, have not, in my opinion, taken 


i a broad, national view of this subject as they are |; 


i accustomed to do in relation to others. They 
| have considered it as a local, individual indus- 
| try, without national importance, and, like agri- 
culture, should support itself, or not be suppor 
I cannot admit that this industry, though 
comparatively less important in production of 
food, does not bear a different relation to the Gov- 
érnment from that of general agriculture. It is 


i one of those enterprises which is too poor to sup- 
i! port itself, yet too important to the Government, 
|; 


the commerce, ahd évén the agriculture of the 
country to be permitted to cease. 

Neither éan I admit that the agriculture of the 
|West has rot arid is not now receiving special 
‘appropriations and: protection from the Govern- 


ucated as naviga- . 
i tors and practical seamen, as that the boy should | 


the appropriations for the support cf the frontier 
i army? for the clearing of rivers, &c.? Are they 
:: not for the purpose of encouraging the increase of 
| farmers in those regions, by protecting them from 
‘the Indian depredations? ‘I'o enhance the value 

of labor by furnishing facilities for marketing their 
` corn, flour, beef, pork, &c.? As to the appro- 
pristions for their rivers, it may be said New 
ngland has an offset in the appropriations for 
her harbors. I will freely admit it, if it be neces- 
sary that such accounts should be balanced. 
But what offset do we have for the appropriations 
for the frontier army, unless it be the bounty upon 
the fisheries? Sir, I deprecate such sectional ac- 
counts, feelings, and jealousies as may lead us to 
vote for appropriations for one section of the 
country and not for another which is equally mer- 
itorious. Weare too apt to look at appropria- 
tions or poures as local. in their effects, merely 
because they are to be expended or practiced, as 
they necessarily must be, in some particular lo- 
cality. This should not be the statesman’s view 
of the subject. Effect, good effect, is what we 
/ want in the ramifications of the business of the 
people, and it matters not where or what the cause 
that produces it. 
The money expended for the support of the 
į army to protect the agriculturists upon the fron- 
, tiers, or for the purpose of clearing the rivers of 
the West, is a ceuse which is primarily seen and 
felt only in those regions; but the effect is as sen- 
sibly felt by the State of Massachusetts as by 
them. The same circumstance in this case which 
increases the demand and raises-the price of pro- 
duce at the home of the producer lowers it at the 
home of the purchaser or consumer. The small ' 
bounty that is given for the encouragement of 
fishermen, in its commercial bearing, has the same 
effect. It is first expended in New England, and 
prompts the pursuit of an industry which yields 

a gross income to the country of $3,412,436 40. 

iow, sir, where is this income eventually dis- 
bursed? After being divided among the fisher- 
men, more than three fourths of it is expended for 
the corn, flour, beef, pork, and other produce of 

- the western States. Hence, the very allowance 
which is looked grudgingly upon by the agricul- 
tural States, is annually giving a patronage to 
their labor and produce not much short of $3,000- 

000. Permit me to ask, whom does the small 
l: bounty which the Government pays to the fisher- 

meu benefit? It seems to me ie it: is a bounty 
to the West as well as to the East. Take from 
the fishermen this bounty, and let the indus- 
try cease, as it undoubtedly would, what then 
to the West would be a substitute for this trade? 
J can answer: Nothing, nothing, except that they 
| would have to take the fishermen themselves as 
: competitors in their labor. They would have to 
; Jeave the sterile coasts of their fathers, and wend 
: their way to the rich West, and join the pioneers 
‘in the tillage of the soil. 

But what would become a substitute for the loss 
of American seamen? I knowof nothing. There 
, could be none. Our commerce, which demands 
them, would have to cease or dwindle, and fall 
into the hands of foreigners. The time which 
my Boston correspondent speaks of, would then 
come when ‘‘there would not be American 
:ı seamen enough for captains and mates of our 
i ships;’’ and what would become of agriculture it- 
‘self, which is so dependent ón commerce for thre 
‘transportation and exchange of its proifacte? 
This would decline also. That part of the ocean 
i which is now traversed by thousands of vessels 

for the purpose of drawing riches from its depths, 
|! would be deserted, excepting by now and then a 
| lonely craft, cruising to obtain fresh fish fer the 
' city markets.. 
i pon these effects I will quote frorh my corre 
i ndence with a gentleman of Cohasset, Massa- 
l! chusetts, of high standing and respectability. In 
|| writing upon this subject he says: 

t [ have ceased to have any personal interest in the fishing 
business, yet my experience has confirmed me in the apin- 


i 
{ 


i 
| jon that a bounty is essential to sustain the fisheries in New 
| England, which 1 deem of great national importance. 
| Withoutit nota eodfisherman would be fitted out froin this 
‘place. Can it be possible for a nation, which deems it ne- 
cessary for national security to build ships-of war to decay 
upon the stocks, to fill its navy-yards with perishable mate- 
rial for the construction and maintenance of. a Navy, estab- 
listi naval achools, (all for possible contingenctes,) to deem 


| 


i 
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duction for the effective use of these materials, not of suffi- 
cient importance to be sustained by a bounty? Will our 
nation abandan the fisheries to that nation from whom || 
alone we have anything to fear? The bounties neceseary | 
to encourage all our fisheries would probably not equal the 

deterioration in any navy-yards in our Union. We have 

now two seas in which we must, in case of war, maintain | 
fleets; and who are to man them? Shall the example of . 
Great Britain and France be lost apon us??? 


the fisheries, which afford the most efficient school of in- | 


Sir, there are many difficulties appertaining to | 


1, page 251.) 


l says: 


our fisheries, to which I wish to call the attention ‘| 
of the Government. [ will first speak of the ob- 
stacles which the fishermen encounter in obtain- 
ing their bounty. The defects in the bounty laws, 
ar in the constructions that have been put upon 
them, are so numerous, that, in many instances, 
they defeat the object which they were intended 
to secure. This has become a matter of so much 
importance that it demands of Congress either an 
amendment of the laws or a resolution correcting 
the wrong constructions. 
The existing law is as follows: 


tt There shall he paid on the last day of December, an- | 
pually, to the owner of every fishing-boat or vessel, or his 
agent, by the collector of the district where such boat or 
vessel may belong, that shall be qualified, agreeably to law, 
for carrying on the bank, or other codfisheries, and that 
shall actuctly have been employed at sea for the term of 
four months, at least, of the fishing season, next preceding, . 
which season is accounted to be from the last day of Feb- 
ruary to the last day of November in every year, for each 
and every ton of such boat or vessel’s burden, according 
to its admeasurement as licensed or enrolled, if of more 
than five tons, and not exceeding thirty tons, $3 50; if, 
above thirty tons, $4; and if above thirty tons, and having | 
had a crew of not tess than ten persons, and having been 
actually employed in the codfishery, at sea, for the termof |) 
three and one half months, at the least, but fess than four i 
months, of the seas ‘n aforesaid, $3 50.” 


It also provides that five-eighths of the sum so | 
paid shall go to the fishermen, and the other three 
eighths to the owner. These are the principal 
provisions of the law, and it needs no argument to ` 
show that its main object is to encourage a class 
of men to perform labor upon the sea, and learn 
the art of seamanship, and not merely the taking, 
drying, and exporting of fish, or the consumption 
of salt. Hence the provision that four months 
must be spent at sea, where there is no stipulation 
as to the number of crew, in order to obtain the 
whole allowance, and three and a half months 
where the crew is not less than ten persons, in order : 
to obtain the partial allowance. If ever there was | 
a statute which carried its policy and test for con- ; 
struction upon its face, this does. Time spent at, 
sea in the cod fisheries. This is the requirement, 
and the only requirement, if the vessel is duly. 
licensed, &c. | 

I will now ask the attention of this committee ' 
to a circular from the Treasury Department, dated | 


December 20, 1851, many of the provisions of | 
which seem to me to be in direct conflict with the 
spirit and letter of this law. I shall quote only 
those sections and clauses which are objectionable. 

After stating that no allowance can be made 
unless the proofs therein pointed out are duly made, 
a part of the second paragraph of the first section | 
reads as follows: 

“Tn the case of a boat or vessel of more than five and 
less than twenty tons burden, an account from the owner 
of such boat or vessel, showing that there have been landed 
therefrom during the preceding season at least twelve 
quintals of fish, when dried and cured fit for exportation, 
according to the weight thereof at the time of delivery when 


i 
actually sold, for each ton of the admeasurement of such ‘| 
boat or vessel.” fE 


By this clause or paragraph, the Department 
makes it necessary that boats and vessels under | 
twenty tons shall catch and cure twelve quintals to 
the ton, in order to be entitled to the allowance. 
For this requisition, I have not been able to find 
any satisfactory law. I am aware that it has been | 
long practiced, and is supposed, undoubtedly, to — 
be based upon the sixth section of the statute of | 
1813, which made such a provision. But the stat- 
ute of 1819, the object of which was to enlarge | 
and increase the allowance to the fisheries, gave it | 
to all boats and vessels above five tons upon the | 
same conditions, without reservation except as to 
the amount, and the provision in regard to time, i 
where the vessel was above thirty tons, and the | 


crew not less than ten. The last section of the 
act of 1819 reads as follows: 

¢ That such parts of the fifth and sixth sections of the act 
{act of 1813) hereby amended, as are contrary to the pro- | 
visions of this act, be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 


As this act provides that every vessel and boat, 


i, &e. 


|| prescribed b 


i| rences which 
|| appear simple to us, or to the Reporters at the 
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from five tons and upwards, shall be entitled to 
the allowance without any condition as to the 
quan of fish taken, &c., it seems to be the ir- 
resistibie conclusion that the conditions in the act 


i of 1813 were thereby repealed. And such appears 
| to be the opinion of Mr. Justice Story, in the case 


of the schooner Harriett. [Story’s Reports, vol. 


“ The first section of that act (the act of 1819) merges the 
fifth and sixth sections (referring to the act of 1813) into 
one, so far as the allowance or bounty is concerned, and 


. apportions it by the same rule, the tonnage of the boator : 
vessel, and upon the same condition, the employment at sea : 


for a specified period.” 


The last paragraph of the fourth section reads 
as follows: 


<: Unless a regular journal or log-book is kept day by day 
on board a fishing vessel while at sea, and such journal or 
log- book is produced to the collector, duly verified by the 
oath or affirmation of the master or skipper of such vessel, 
it will not hereafter be considered that the necessary evi- 
dence of her employment xt seain the codfishery is pre- 
sented. Such journal or log-book must contain the dates 
of her departure from, and arrival at, every port or place 
she may touch at during her voyages or fares, and state the 
material daily occurrences on board, as is usual in other 
sea-going vessels, and must specially contain daily entries 
of the catch of fish by each person on board.” 


By this paragraph it seems that the Secretary is 
going to impose it as a condition precedent that a 
log-book shall be kept in order to entitle the vessel 
and crew to the bounty under the statute. Where, 
Mr. Chairman, is the law requiring such a log- 
book to be kept; and providing that it shall be the 
only and necessary evidence of the services per- 
formed? There is none. It is intimated in a pre- 


|| ceding part of this section, that the legal necessity 
| of keeping such a log-book had been decided by | 
i the United States circuit court of Massachusetts. , 
i The case referred to is that of the schooner Har- 
i riett, 1 Story’s Reports, page 251; but the law, as | 


laid down in that case, has been misunderstood, 


if itis supposed that it enjoins the keeping of a ' 


log-book in order to be entitled to the bounty. 
The only principle decided there was, and which 


| was by no means new, that where there was sus- 


picion or evidence of bad faith, the introduction 
of loose papers, memoranda, &c., would not be 


| admitted to control it; but that if any such evidence | 
could be admitted, it must be a regular log-book | 
i| or journal. 


The statute, itself, prescribes. the only specific 
evidence which is requisite for the allowance; that 
is, that the owner shall present the original agree- 
ment or shipping paper, and also a certificate, by 
him subscribed and sworn to, stating the particu- 
lar days on which the vessel sailed and returned, 
And it further provides, that if the owner 
or any other person shall make any false declara- 
tion, he shall be deemed guilty of willful perjury, 
and punished accordingly. ‘This is the evidence 
the law upon which the bounty is 
payable; and I submit that this is the only evidence 


i| that can be required, and that it is conclusive upon 
the collectors and the Treasury Department; but ` 
if not, the Department has no right to requireany | 
specified form of evidence, in writing or other- ' 
If the facts are proved by such evidence as | 
is always admitted in ordinary executive or judi- ji 


wise. 


cial tribunals, it should be satisfactory. It is no 
trifling inconvenience for the skipper of a fisher- 
man to have tgyecord in extenso, daily, the occur- 
nspire on board his craft. It may 


desks, who can take down a speech as fast as it 
is uttered, but I assure you it is a very different 
process to him who spends his time at the fishing 
rail. 

Again: The fifth section reads thus: 

& It is also required that the owner or agent of every fish- 
ing vessel of the burden of twenty tons or upwards, for 
which bounty is claimed, shall make a certificate stating 
therein the particular days on which such vessel sailed and 
returned on the several voyages or fares during the season 
which comprise the period for which bounty is claimed. 
It must expressly appear in this certificate that such vessel 
was exclusively employed in taking codfish for the purpose 
of being dried or dry-cured, for euch period. This certifi- 
cate must be subscribed by the claimant, and sworn or af- 
firmed to beiore the collector.” 


Here, sir, the Department requires that the cod- 
fish taken shall be for the purpose of being dried 
or dry-cured. I have yet to find that there is any 
law authorizing this requisition as to vessels either 
above or below twenty tons. The last bounty 


In this case, the learned judge | 


statute—that of 1819, which I have previously 
quoted in full—provides absolutely that all boats or 
vessels from five to thirty tons, and from thirty 
tons upwards, qualified according to law, which 
shall be employed in the codfishery the prescribed 
time, &c., shall be paid their respective allowances. 
There is no proviso as to how many fish they 
shall take, how they shall cure them, whether they 
shall cure them at all, or how they shall dispose 
l| of them. If the dime has been spent on the ocean 
i| in the training of seamen in pursuit of codfish, it 
‘is all that the statute requires. The whole policy 
and letter of it is complied with, whether the fish 
‘are disposed of in a green or fresh state, for the 
supply of the current market, or salted and dried 
li as an article of commerce. The circumstance 
which has led to this erroneous construction by 
i! the Department is, that when the Government 
first extended its patronage to the fisheries it was 
in the form of a bounty or drawback on dried fish 
‘ exported; but when the business of the country 
i! developed the necessity of a more liberal patron- 
‘age for the purpose of multiplying seamen, the 
‘form was changed and the allowance given abso- 
lutely to the tonnage employed, with no reference 
| ultimately to the fish, whether green, dried, or ex- 
ported. Yet, in the construction of the Depart- 
| ment, the old provision relative to dried and cured 
‘fish has, by some unaccountable oversight, been 
i retained, although the law upon which it was 

based has long since been repealed, and, in fact, 
never was applicable to the system after the 

patronage was changed from an export duty or 

drawback to a tonnage allowance. 

Again: A part of the sixth section reads as fol- 

| lows: 
|: €c The master or skipper of every fishing vessel for which 
t 
| 


bounty is intended to be claimed, immediately on her ar- 
rival from any voyage or fare of such fishery, at any port 
or place at which any officer of the customs is stationed, 
must report such arrival to such officer, who ia required to 
, examine such vessel, her papers, equipment, and the quan- 
tity of fish on board, and to enter the result of such exam- 
` ination in these respects upon a record kept by him for that 
purpose, which is to be returned to the collector of his dis- 
_ trict whenever required. In case the master or skipper of 
such vessel neglects or refuses to make report of his arrival, 
the officer will state that fact upon his record, with such 
other particulars respecting such vessel as may come to his 
knowledge. Such neglect or refusal to report by the master 
or skipper of any vessel claiming bounty, will operate 
, against the allowance of the claim, unless a full and satis- 
; factory explanation of such neglect or refusal is made un- 
der oath. 
£s The collectors of the respective districts will direct the 
inspectors at the several ports therein; or where the district 
contains but a single port, the collector will detail an in- 
spector, to examine all fishing vessels arriving at such 
ports, requiring them to take down their names, and of 
their masters, their employment, whether they had fish on 
board, and of what kind, and whether fresh, pickled, or 
|| otherwise, and report the same to the collector of the dis- 
i; trict at such times as may be required.” 


Here is another very onerous requisition which 
is not provided for in the law. It requires the 
skipper of every vessel, on his arrival at any port 
or place, to go and report himself to an officer of 
the customs, if there is any such at the place. I 
have.no doubt but this may be a good regulation 
| for the Government, and if it were a law, would 


i | as they do to other vessels. Let it be at the expense 
i know of no rule of the customs in any other De- 
‘partment which requires. captains or owners to 
| report themselves or cargo unless there is a stat- 
:; ute which provides for it. If it is inconvenient 
ʻi for inspectors to be located upon the coast, so as to 
gee the vessels when they enter the harbors and 
Í voluntarily visit them, it is equally inconvenient 
. and much more onerous for the skipper to leave 
‘his craft in the harbors or roadsteads and go many 
‘miles, which he often will have to, to look up the 
'| officer to tell him that he has arrived. It will be 
‘ recollected that the ‘‘ port or place at which any 
|| officer of the customs is stationed,” is a very in- 
‘| definite location. In my part of the country the 
i| «« port or place” is ** all along shore.” In one of 
'! the collection districts which I represent there are 
y one hundred and seventy-five miles or more of sea- 
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coast, with a population of about thirty-six thou- || fares, or voyages. Time is the important subject 


sand settled upon its banks, or “risings,” and || 
indented with coves or harbors at almost every | 
point, which are frequented by the fishing vessels; 
and the whole corps of custom-house officers, ìn- 
cluding the collector himself, is only nine. It 
may readily be perceived that it is a burdensome 
tax upon the time as well as the purse of the 
skipper of a fisherman to travel and hunt up one 
of these sparsely-located officers every time he 
arrives into one of these “ ports or places,” which, 
at the inclement seasons of the year, averages once 
or twice a week. 
Again: The seventh section is as follows: 


“ From the original act of 16th February, 1792, changing the 
drawback on dried fish exported to bounty on the tonnage of 
vessels employed in the bank or other codfisheries, it has 
always been held that, to entitle any fishing vessel to bounty, 
she must be shown to have been employed at sea exclu- 
sively in catching codfish for the purpose of being dried or 
dry-cured, during the period prescribed by ilaw. It is not 
required that the entire period be embraced in one voyage 
or fare, or in voyages or fares immediately succeeding each 
other; but it is indispensable to the allowance of bounty 
that the period required shail be comprehended in distinct 
voyages or fares in which no other kind of fishery is pur- 
sued. No part ofa fare or voyage in which halibut, mack- 
erel, or any other fish, are taken as an object of pursuit, as 
well as cod, can be rekconed as a portion of the time required 
by law; where other fish are taken merely as bait for cod, 
or as food for the crew, no objection will be made, as such | 
taking is regarded as strictly subsidiary to the codfishery ; 
but if such other fish remain on board until the close of the 
fare or voyage and are carried into port, the fare or voyage 
must be regarded as one of mixed fishery, which cannot be 
taken into the computation of the time required by law for 
the allowance of bounty. A vessel may be exclusively em- 
ployed in the codfishery at sea for one, two, or three months 
in a distinct fare or fares in the first part of the fishing sea- 
son, then pursue the mackerel fishery under the license re- 
quired by law, afterward’ may surrender her mackerel 
license, and then complete the period required by law by 
another distinct fare or fares, of exclusive employment in 
the codfishery, previous to the last day of November. But 


` the recognized divisions of the 


i they have in the other. 
` not count the time by days, but by fares, they can, 


the taking of mackerel by any vessel under codfishing , 


license, except as bait or food for her crew, i3 regarded as 
a violation of the license laws. Such illegal fishery during 
any season will forfeit all claim to bounty for that season, 
and when the fact is known to any collector he is instructed 
to refuse the allowance hereafter accordingly. 

‘6 Vessels employed in taking any kind of fish for sale and 
consumption in a fresh or green condition, as well as fish 
to be preserved by pickling, are not within the bounty laws, 
and no voyages or faresin which such fisheries are pursued 
can be lawfully computed as any part of the period required 
for the allowance of bounty.”’ 


Here, in my opinion, the construction of the 
Department again runs counter to the law in con- 
sidering that the fish should be caught ‘for the 
pu of being dried or dry-cured.”? The statute 
of 1792, which first changed the drawback into | 
an allowance on the tonnage, did not require that ` 
the fish should be exported, neither. that they | 
should be dried, excepting those that were taken 
by vessels under twenty tons; and this provision, 
as I think, was repealed by the statute of 1819, | 
which gives the bounty upon like conditions, only 
differing in amount, to all boats or vessels above 
five tons; and repeals or amends all the previous 
statutes on the subject, so far as they are contrary 
to the provisions of this, (the one of 1819.) And 
this, as I have before said, appears to have been 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Story, in the case of the 
schooner Harriet, (1 Story’s Reports, page 251.) 
This construction defeats, in a considerable de- 
gree, the policy of the law, and deprives many sea- 
men of its benefits, who, during certain parts of the 
season, and during parts of certain trips, take fish 
to be disposed of in the fresh or green state, in the 
city markets and other places. 

The fish in this condition have become quite a ' 
large and healthy item of food for the country. | 
By the facilities of railroads and ice-packing, they 
are transported into the interior, and consumed by , 
thousands of our citizens who never saw the sea- | 
board of the Atlantic. Now, according to this | 
construction, if, at the latter end of a voyage, within | 
aday or a few hours of entering the port, any 
quannty of fish should be caught, carried in, and ` 

isposed of in this way, the whole time which had || 
receded such catching, would be lost, and the | 


1 


: ermen, and outfits, are about the same; so that ) 


i 


of the statute. Time spent at sea in the cod- 
fishery, not trips, fares, or voyages. These are 
epartment, not of 
the law. As well might the Department devide 
the time into any other portions, as to’ say it 
shall be continuous on a fare or voyage. There 
would be the same authority for requiring the 
whole four months to be a continuous voyage, as 
that any twenty, fifteen, or five days shail be con- 
tinuous in order to be counted. 

It seems to me to be not only a perversion of 
the law, but an oppression of the fishermen, to 
first divide the time into fares or trips, and then 
to decide that if one day in those divisions or 
fares is devoted to mackerel fishing, it shall 
destroy the whole count of such trip or fare. 
This is making fares or trips the condition prece- 
dent to the allowance of the bounty, instead of 
time. As well might they say the time shall be 
the time of sunshine, time of rain or time of fog, 
as to say it shall be the continuous time of a fare. 
If they have the right to qualify it in the one way, 

Tt they can say they will 


with equal right, modify and qualify the fares them- 
selves, and etipulate the number of days of which 
they shall consist. 


cations and restrictions which the Department 
may not impose. It would thus be in the power 


of the Department to obtrude obstacles or afford ' 


facilities that would so restrict as to defeat or en- 
large, as to pervert the whole law, according to 
the different views which successive Executives 
might take of its policy and expediency. 


The difficulties arising from this construction are ' 

: momentous. 

‘ tunate voyages. 
ch 


They operate upon the most unfor- 
1 have stated that the cod and 


mackerel fisheries are distinct species of industry, 


! but it is almost compulsory that they should cross 
i and run into each other. 


they are pursued are thesame. The vessels, fish- 


they change their licenses and alternate in their 
voyages betwixt the two very frequently. Often 


; upon the same voyage or fare a profitable turn can 


be made by changing from the one to the other, 


i according to the promise of success. The whole, 
‘as it is well known, and often severely felt by the 


fishermen, being a chance voyage, depending upon 
the inexplicable habits and varying voracity of the 
piscatory tribe. Sometimes the ocean swarms with 
the mackerel, but they will not ‘* bite;”’ and at 
other times the codfish are abundant, but ‘* full 
fed,” and too dainty for the hook. 

Under such circumstances vessels heretofore, 


_ after spending months in fruitless attempts to pro- 
cure a cargo of codfish, have frequently changed | 
their pursuit, and saved a bankrupt voyage by | 
‘6 filling up” with mackerel, and the collectors of | 


the districts have allowed the bounty, provided, 


after deducting the time spent in mackereling, four : 
In this I feel 


months of the codfishery remained. 


‘assured they have acted in keeping with the letter 


and intent of the law, the required time at sea having | 
But this is `: 


been made out in the codfisheries. 
now forbidden by the circular. 
‘* No part of a fare or voyage,” it says, ‘‘ in 


| * which mackerel, &c., are taken as an object of 


< pursuit, as well as cod, can be reckoned as a por- 
* tion of the time required by the law.’ Hence, 
if a vessel which has been to the Grand Bank and 


spent her whole four months at sea in quest of cod, : 
without having got one quarter of a voyage, should, : 
ours sail of . 


when returning, perhaps within six 
her home, fallin with a shoal of mackerel, and take 
a few barrels to help out the voyage, and ‘‘ foot 


the provision bill,” she would forfeit her pre- 


viously hard-earned bounty. 
This is a construction fraught with too much 


unty forfeited. This could not have been the | disaster, unless the law has so provided; and such 


intention of the law. i 
This section of the circular also decides that no |: 

part of a fare or voyage shall be counted in the 

computation of the time, if, during any part of it, 


any mackerel or fish other than cod are taken which || is, on any fare—she shall forfeit her bourity! I- 
and ' am ata loss to learn upon what law this declara- 


remain on board till the end of the voyage, 
are carried into 


rt. This is in direct opposition || tion is based. 


' a provision I have been unable to discover. 


Again, this section provides that if a vessel, 


‘under a codfishing license, shall take mackerel 


other than for bait, &c., during any season—that 


By this construction, if a vessel in 


o . . 
to the law, Which says nothing about fares, parts of || the month of March, under her codfishing license, 


If they can say that a trip of , 
twenty days shall not be counted even as nine- |' 
teen, because one of them was devoted to mackerel , 
fishing, then | know not any limit to the modifi- ` 


The waters in which | 


Ho. or Reps. 


should catch and dispose of three barrels of mack- 


erel, and then go to the Grand Bank and spend 
| five months in the legal pursuit of codfish under 
her license, she would not, according to the Sec- 
|: retary’s orders, be entitled to the bounty. This, 
li upon the face of it, is nothing more nor less than 
i; an attempt by the Treasury Department to inflict 
| upon the fishermen, for the breach of a general 
‘ law, an additional penalty which that law has never 
recognized. It has long been known to the fish- 
ermen, that under the law they were not entitled 
_ to bounty for time employed in taking mackerel; 
and there has never been an instance, to my 
knowledge, where they have claimed it. lt has 
also been long known to them, that under a gen- 
eral law of Congress, a vessel licensed for one 
. trade becomes forfeited if, under the same license, 
| she pursues another, and that this is applicable 
, to the different sorts of the fisheries. But never 
‘before has it been known—if it be so-——that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has power to impose 
an additional forfeiture of a fishing bounty which 
. may have been legally earned subsequently or 
reviously to any such breach of the general 
aw. 

I contend, sir, that these provisions of the cir- 
cular are not based upon any existing law. They 
are constructions and assumptions which crept 
into the Treasury Department during the muta- 
tions and progress of the laws upon the bounty 
' subject, and never have been revised and corrected 

to comply with the more modern legislation rela- 
‘ting thereto. No Administration or Secretary is 
particularly responsible, therefore, unless it is for 
i; the negligence of permitting old constructions of 
old laws to stand as the new construction of new 
laws. It will be perceived that this modern cir- 
‘cular of December, 1851, is a mere digest of 
former circulars issued by former Secretaries. 
There are great wrongs done to the fishermen 
, by these constructions; and let the blame fall 
‘| where it will, they should be investigated and re- 
li moved. 
i Another obstacle to the prosperity of our fish- 
| eries is, the unequal competition which we meet 
) with in those of the British Colonies. The inhab- 
itants of those Provinces have not only become 
formidable competitors in the foreign markets, but, 
ı under the present tariff, they are made rivals in 
‘our own. Their vicinity, near to the fishing 
i| grounds, gives them a facility of access, with a 
ij very small comparative outlay, whilst: we at a 
|| distance have to approach them by long voyages 
|| and expensive outfits. A great difference in the 
| price and quality of vessels, ie another peculiar 
| charge upon us. As a matter of necessity, our 
- vessels having to perform so long and oft times 
! boisterous voyages, must be larger, stronger, and 
more thoroughly rigged, in order to insure safety 
to the crew and property. The vessels of the 
Provinces: are cheaply built, rigged, and fitted. 
They are not such as would command a crew from 
New England. In fact, a considerable part of 
|. their fishery is carried on without any vessel, a 
common open boat serving their purposes by rea- 
son of their shore privileges. Their habits of life, 
' and social relations, permit them to pursue the 
business even with a smaller profit than we do or 
can. Their manner of living, educating their chil- 
‘ dren, &c., is far below that of the fishermen of the 
States. . They can be hired, as I am informed, for 
a much less sum than what our fishermen make. 
This may answer forthe laborer of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island, but far 
be the day when the intelligent and independent 
fishermen of Cape Cod, Plymouth, Cape Ann, and 
Mt. Desert shall be reduced in their small earnings 
which they now obtain, The Provincials also 
have great advantages in the curing of their fish. 
They are put onshore at short intervals, and dried 
‘by females, children, and others, who, by age or 


. 


|, infirmity, are past going in the boats; while, on 
the other hand, the fishermen of New England 
` have to pack their fish in the vessel’s hold, bring 
them home and cure them and dry them on flakes 
at great expense. : 
In addition to these difficulties, there are others 
under which our fishermen labor, more with- 
in our own control. They are those of our own 
creation. The tariff of 1846 changing the duty on 
fish from specific: to ad valorem has brought the 
i Provincial fishermen in competition with ours; 
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even in our own ports. They have now, not only 

taken from us in a great degree the fish trade of | 
the West Indies, but they are, by means of their | 
low-price labor, and superior natural advantages, || 
rivaling us in our own market. i ‘| 

The annual value of the imports of codfish du- | 
ring the four years next preceding 1846, averaged 
$5,859, and the average value during the four | 
years next.succeeding 1846, was 955,178. 
~- The annual value of the imports of mackerel for | 
the four years previous to 1846 was $219,626, and _ 
the annual value the four years succeeding 1846 
was $465,906. Hence it will be seen that under 
the tariff of 1846 the quantity of codfish brought 
iato the country to compete with our own fish- 
eries increased nearly tenfold; and the quantity of 
mackerel considerably more than doubled. 

The value of imports of mackerel during the 
year 1850-51 was $549,525, showing an annual 
increase of $83,719 above the average of the pre- ;; 
ceding four years. 1 


ears before our whole market will be supplied by | 
foreigners, and oar own valuable fisheries limited, 
if not extinguished. A discerning writer in the | 
North American Review, as early as in 1843, an- | 
ticipated this very result. Said he: ‘* We know ` 
* something of the energy and skill of our fisher- 
‘men, and appreciate them highly; but we feel 
< quite certain that, under a system of uniform ad | 
‘t valorem, or sensible reduction of specific duties, 
* these colonial competitors would take from them `: 
“the supply of our own markets, as they already 
“have taken away the principal markets of catho- i 
‘lic Europe.” 
That such a policy should be pursued by this 
Government, whose interest it is to protect itsown 
labor and furnish a home market for its pro- 
ductions, is strange indeed! And the more so, 
when we consider that Mr. Jefferson, the father of 
the American commercial policy, when speaking of 
the prosperity of the country, said one of its “ land | 
marks’’ was to foster our fisheries, as a nursery | 
of navigation, and for the nurture of man. i 
Another source of danger which threatens our , 
fisheries comes from our ancient ally, who has _ 
ever been vigilant in protecting her ocean fisheries 
as the prime source of her marine and waval pow- | 
er. I refer to France, whose Navy now numbers | 
224 sailing ships, 100 war steamers, and 291 mer- || 
chant steamers; a large portion of which are so 
built as to be made available for war purposes; 
and whose naval seamen number 21,000. With 
this numerous fleet and armament, and recogniz-' 
ing the policy which has produced it, she is ` 
making still further efforts to increase it by giving 
extraordinary bounties to her fishermen. She has ‘| 
not forgotten her maxim, which is quoted by Mr. || 
Andrews in his excellent report on the trade and | 
ecommerce of the British North American colonies 
—‘*that these American fisheries were of more ` 
national value in regard to navigation and power | 
‘than the gold mines of Mexico could have been, ' 
had ehe possessed them.” ‘For many years,” 
mays a late writer who has investigated the sub-* 
ject, ** the French Government has paid a bounty | 
to its seamen in the codfisheries, at a rate per 
quintal larger than the whole average price at 
which American codfish have been sold.” |i 
In a late report, which I have before alluded to, : 
yeeently made to her National Assembly, a man- | 
useript copy of which has been shown me, it is : 
to allow each fisherman annually fifty - 
franes—nine dollars thirty-seven and a half cents; | 
and to pay twenty francs on every French quintal 
of fish exported to transatlantic countries, which 
ie about equal to two dollars per American quintal. 
Such isthe estimation which France puts upon | 
the fisheries; and such is the policy by which she | 
intends to encourage them for their intrinsic value, 
and for the purpose of strengthening her commer- 
cial and naval marine. It is by this means that |) 
she intends to contest the briny palm with her 
British and American rivals. 
If the doctrine which was taught by the early | 
statesmen, that ‘ prohibition should be applied to © 
ohibition,” and that which is involved in our | 
ate act relative to the Collins line of steamers, | 
givinga bounty to protect ourselves from the effects | 
of foreign bounties, is to he the practice and policy 
of our Government, then, truly, it seems to me 
that we should act immediately in behalf of our | 


With this rapid increase it cannot be many i 
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fishermen, and protect them from the effects which 
this French bounty may have upon them. ‘This 
French export duty amounte to a sum nearly equal 
to the average price of codfish in our market; and 
f, under our present tariff, the French fishermen 
should think proper to supply: us, such competi- 
tion, it seems to me, would entirely annihilate our 
fishing industry. But if they should not extend 
their trade into our ports, they will undoubtedly 


monopolize the remnant of our West India mar- | 


ket, which, under similar adverse influences, has 
long since been dwindling. 


codfish to the value of $2,058,000. In the fiscal 


year ending June, 1851, we exported only to the: 


value of $367,729. 

Sir, 1] have spoken of the advantages which the 
inhabitants of the British Provinces have in their 
boat and shore fisheries. 
mackerel in some seasons of the year, on these 
coasts and shores, that fort 
have been taken ina season with boats and seines, 
on a section not more than twelve miles long. The 


| shore fishery, with the exception of certain parts | 
‘lof the coasts of Newfoundland, the Magdalen 


Islands, and coast of Labrador, has been claimed 
| as solely belonging to the British, by reason of the 
| war of 1812, and the provisions of the convention 
i of 1818 betwixt the United States and Great Brit- 

ain, and it has partially been yielded to them. 

Our vessels have generally, of late years, fished 


‘three miles from the outer coasts, and from the 


coasts or shores of the gulf, bays, and harbors. 


: Even at this distance, from the shores, the fish- 


eries are very valuable. 

From one third to one half of the mackerel 
caught by our citizens are taken in these waters, 
and at a season of the year when they are rarely 
found anywhere else. Our fishermen claim these 
fishing grounds as a matter of right to them and 
their successors. They claim them as the prizes 
for which our fathers fought in the French wars, 
and which were achieved by the mother country, 
chiefly by New England valor. 

(‘The colony of New England,” says a his- 
torian, ‘ gave peace to Europe by raising, arming, 
and transporting four thousan 


| Pomebone. 

They now claim them from the British Govern- . 
ment as a part, and a prominent part of the sacred || 
rights which were contended for and achieved by | 


our fathers, who asserted and obtained the Amer- 
ican Indeperidence; that they are the trophies of 
the Revolution; the price of blood. Lord Nerth’s 
bill in the British Parliament, upon which Mr. 
Fox displayed the first indications of his ability 
and oratory, deprived the colonies of these fish- 
eries, which were bought, as it was said, b 

‘ American sufferings and arms.” Truly was it 
said by the English orator, ‘‘God and nature had 


! given the fisheries to New England and. not to 


Old England.” And at. à later period by our 
noble American orator, when negotiating with the 


British on the subject, that if war, and blood, and |. 
; treasure, give a right, ours is as good as yours.” 
Sir, these rights were considered as important ` 


by the statesmen who assembled for the forma- 


‘tion and adoption of the United States Constitu- 


tion as by those who had fought the batties of the 
Revolution. 
Said Gouverneur Morris: 


“The fisheries end the Mississippi are the two great ob- 
jects of the Union.” 


Mr. Grayson, in the Virginia Convention, said: © 


“Jt is well known that the Newfoundland fisheries and 
the Mississippi are balances for one another.” 


Mr. Lowndes, in the South Carolina Conven- 


non, when speaking of the effects of the fisheries, 
said: 


“The Navy zo necessary was to come from the north- | 


ern, and not the southern States. ”? 
Mr. Ames, in the first Congress, said: 
4 The taking of fish on the banks is a momentous con- 


il cern; it forms a nursery for seamen, and this will be the ` 


source from which we dre to dérive maritime importance.” 


Mr. Gerry, ona similar occasion, said in relation |. 


to the fishery: 

«Tt is well known to be the best nursery for seamen. The 
United States have no other, and it never can be the in- 
tention of gentlemen to leave the navigation of the Union 
to the mercy of foreigners.” 

_ Little, sir, did these statesmen think that any 
circumstances. could occur, after these rights were 
once secured, which would embolden the British 


In 1805 we exported | 


So abundant are the | 


thousand barrels : 


men who took : 
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Government to claim them from our country, and 
make us dependent upon foreign nations for the 
supply of our fish. No, sir; these declarations 
were made under a due sense of the value, and an- 
ticipated security of, these fisheries. The history 
of them for a hundred and forty years or more, 
i; had convinced the country that the security of 
i| them was essential to its maritime liberties and 
|| greatness. 

In the negotiations for the peace of the Revolu- 
| tion, the right in all the fisheries of the banks, 
bays, coves, and shores of the British Provinces 
|, were claimed by us as a part of our heritage, and 
not as a meré easement or privilege. As I have 
i| before said, the Congress, though wearied with the 
i| war, then resolved ‘* to make no peace without a 
‘| guarantee of our rights to all the ancient fisheries;”’ 
| the people of Massachusetts and New England 
declared that they ‘“ would never lay down their 
arms without this right,” and Samuel Adams, 
| echoing their sentiments, cried ‘ No peace without 
|) the fisheries.” The elder Adams, one of the treaty 
commissioners, declared, with an appeal to the 
‘ Almighty God,” that he would never put his 
name to a treaty that did not recognize the right; 
and when the British commissioner spoke of yield- 
ing them asa privilege, he again replied, ‘ the right, 
the right, or no treaty.” Under the prevalence 
of these feélings, and the patriotic determination 
i! of the commissioners, our claims were acknowl- 
edged and the treaty of 1783, which I quoted in the 
former part of my remarks, was made and ratified. 

Under this treaty the fishermen were substan- 
| tially remitted to all their privileges under the two 

distinct titles of *‘ right to take fish,’’ and ‘* liberty 
' tø take fish,’’ which I shall hereafter have occasion 
to speak of in connection with this subject. They 
considered the fishing privileges secured by this 
treaty as permanent, and decidedly prominent, 
among the other achievements of independence. 
These rights, or liberties, were never called in 
gaear again until after the second war with 
reat Britain—the warof 1812. When the peace 
commissioners of 1814 were appointed, they were 
expresy instructed to abandon all negotiations 

unless the fishermen ’s rights, under the treaty of 
| 1783, could be preserved. Pending the negoti- 
ations of that treaty, the British commissioners 
contended that, by the Jaw of nations, the war 
had abrogated the provisions of the previous treaty 
relative to the fisheries, and insisted that the ne- 
gotiations on that subject should be for new and 
limited privileges; but the American commission- 
ers took the high and consistent position that the 
fisheries were held by the same right and tenure 
‘| as the independence of our nation, and that the 
‘one was no more the subject for new acknowl- 
':edgment than the other. Their arguments, based 
upon such fundamental premises, finally prevailed, 
at least, so far that the matter was left as it was 
found. No stipulation having been made, either 
confirming or. altering the rights under the first 
treaty, the fishermen continued to pursue their 
industry as they had done. 

Sir, I acknowledge that the general principles of 
the Jaws of nations are, that war dissolves.all cone 
‘tracts, or licenses betwixt the belligerents, and 
i that unless stipulated for anew at the settlement, 
; Or treaty, they are forever gone; but I deny that it 
|| dissolves all rights which have been recognized in 
each other by the belligerents. Hence, so far as 
these fisheries had been acknowledged as rights, it 

was not in the power of England, by war, or oth- 

erwise, to abrogate or extinguish them without 

: the consent of the United States; but, so far as 
"they were recognized as liberties granted by the 
' British Crown, I will not-centend but war, accord- 
; ing to the laws of nations, abrogated them. In 
this respect they would be held by contract, by 
|| sufferance, and subject to the rules which apply 
to-all contracts betwixt nations. 

Notwithstanding this apparent acquiescence by 
i both parties in the treaty of 1783, the British, soon 
i after the dissolution of the treaty convention of 
| 1814, claiming to put their own construction upon 
|| the effects of the war, soon forbade our fishing 
‘| vessels from: spnmacaine within sixty miles of 
| the coasts of the Provinces, and fora breach of 
|| this unjust and arrogant prohibition, they seized 
|| some.of them and condemned them. These dif- 
| ea with some-others, led to the convention of 

18. 
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By this convention, which consisted of Mr. 
Gallatin and Mr. Rush, on the part of the United 
States, it was provided as follows: 


“That the inhabitants of the said United States shall 
have, forever, in common with the subjects of his Britan- 
nic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on that 
part of the southern coast of Newfoundland which extends 
trom Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, on the western and 
northern coast of said New/oundiaud, trom Cape Ray tothe 
Quirpon Tshainds, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands; 
and also, ou the coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks, from 
Mount Joly, on the sonthern coast of Labrador, to and 
through the Straits of Belle Isle, and thence northwardly 
indefinitely along the coast, without prejudice, however, to 
any of the exctusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
and that the American fishermen shail also lave liberty, 
forever, to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays 
hazbor-, and creeks of the southern part of the coast of 
Newfoungtand, here above described, and of the coast of 
Labrador; burso soon as the same or any portion thereof 
shail be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said shermen. 
to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled, without pre- 
vious agreement for such purpose, with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, or possessors of the ground. And the United 
States hereby renounce, forever, any liberty heretofore en- 
joyed or claimed, by the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, 
or cure fish on Or within three marine miles of any of the 
coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of his Britannic Majesty’s 
dominions in America, not included within the above- 
mentioned limits: Provided, however, ‘That the American 
fishermen shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors 
for the purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages there- 
in, of purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for no 
other purpose whatever. But they shail be under such re- 
strictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, dry- 
iag, or curing fish therein, or in any other manner whatever 
abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.” 


It was undoubtedly considered by the negotia- 
tora at the time that this was an advantageous ar- 
rangement; and, although it relinquished valuable 

ts of our shore fishery, it probably would have 
acquiesced in asa final settlement, had we 
ebtained the uncontested liberties which the com- 
missioners supposed we had. 
men throughout the country, viewing the construc- 
tion to be undoubted, that they could fish at a 
distance within threé marine miles of any of the 
shores or coasts of the gulf, bays, harbors, and 
indents, hailed it with joy. Thatthey could fish, 
unmolested, in the waters from which they had 
previously been driven, seemed to them to be 
amatter of new acquisition. Not being versed 
in the learning of treaties and diplomacy of States, 
they did not realize that what they considered as 
a new privilege, was nothing but a part of their oid 


y. 

Mr. John Q. Adams, however, in speaking on 
the subject, saya: ‘‘ Upon the whole, I consider 
‘ thisinterest, as secured by the convention of 1818, 
‘in a manner as advantageous as it had been by 
‘the treaty of 1783. It has secured the whole 


‘ coast fishery of every part of the British domin- ` 
within three marine miles of the | 


‘jons, ex 
* shore.” ith this understanding of their righta, 
our fishermen have pursued the fisheries from the 
time of the convention to the present year, within 
three miles from the coasts or shores, whether in 
the open sea, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Bay of 
Fundy, Bay of Chaleur, or any other waters of 
the British North American Provinces. They 
have continually persisted in their claim for thirty- 
four years; and never, so far as I have learned, 


have they been molested when without three miles | 


from the shores, unless by some 


c ; eee 
without governmental authority. T 


is fishery in 


the bays has not been secretly, but openly pur- : 
It has been practiced with the knowledge | 


sued. 
of the Colonial Governments, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and the deputations from the English 


Admiral, commissioned to cruise in those waters | 
papom of enforcing the treaty stipulations, . 


for the 
which | shall briefly allude to before I close. 

Sir, the present difficulties with the fishermen 
on the coast of the Provinces have arisen from a 


comparatively recent construction which the British | 
It is such an | 


have put upon our treaty relations. 
one as presents a new obstacle to their progress, 
and threatens almost a total destruction. In the 
yet 1841, or thereabouts, the Provinces of Nova 

otia and New Brunswick, conceiving that a strict 


and stringent construction of the treaty of 1818 | 


might exclude us from the waters which we had 
improved, made complaint to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. A case was made up for the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown, and the opinion thus 


obtained was, that the prescribed distance of three |; 


miles mentioned in the. convention, was to be 
measured from the headlands, and from the en- 


In fact, the fisher- , 


li trances of the bays or indentsof the coast, and that 
| there was no right on the part of American citi- 
i! zens to enter the bays, &c., or take fish, although 
: they should be taken at a distance of three miles 
from the shores. By this construction, if adhered 
to, we are excluded from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, (though I think t shall hereafter show that 
the fishing in this Gulf was not affected by the 
treaty of 1818,) Bay of Fundy, Bay of Chaleur, 
and the other waters in which the principal part of 
our fishing in those regions is pursued. 
this construction our Minister at the Court of St. 
James remonstrated; and, after reiterated remon- 
strances, the British Ministry, in 1845, receded 
from their construction, or enforcement of it, so 
far as related to the Bay of Fundy; and in prac- 
tice, there has been no earnest attempt to enforce 
it in the other bays and waters until the present 
ear. But naw, sir, since the inhabitants of the 
rovinces have discovered their advantages ìn sup- 
plying our market under the tariff of 1846, it suits 
‘ their convenience and interest to enforce their con- 
: struction, and repel us from the fishing grounds. 
‘If they are successful, it will add much to their 
already flattering prospects of supplanting us in 
; the fish trade of our own market. Sir, if thereis 
: any philosophy in politics or governmental move- 
ments, nothing can be better demonstrated than 
that the tariff of 1846 has brought upon our fish- 
ermen the troubles which they now experience 
from this source. The colonies, having thereby 
tested the advantages of our market, are now 
strenuous in their efforts to extend them. Their 
resent attempts are to monopolize them entirely. 
his has become evident from the whole circle of 
events since our destructive policy has admitted 
their fish into our ports under an ad valorem duty, 
which, ia practice, amounts to almost nothing. 
For the purpose of obtaining these advantages, 
the Imperial Government has been induced to 
lend her aid to the colonies, and station armed 
steamers, ships, and cutters in the waters, to be 
joined by those of Newfoundland, Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, to drive us from our 
pursuits. If these insults are tamely submitted 
to, we shall lose that which has been the principal 


which has had no small influence in increasing the 
American tonnage from that of about nothing to 
nearly 4,000,000 tons. Sir, it is not the character 


' is that of our distinguished statesmen, to claim 

i that which doeg not belong to them. If they 
‘could not justly and honorably retain these fish- 
ing facilities, I assure you that they would scorn 
the possession of them. 


` this Government in the convention of 1818 never 

intended, and never did, expressly or impliedly, 

alien or relinquish the rights or liberties which the 

: British Government say they did, and for the fol- 
lowing, among other reasons: 

lst. Because it was well known to the commis- 

sionera—Messrs. Gallatin and Rush—that the 

| fishing rights were of great importance to the 

country; that at the treaty of 1814, at which Mr. 

Gallatin was also a commissioner, the subject of 


the shore as well as vessel fishery was introduced, ` 


discussed ,and claimed as appurtenant to the inde- 
pendence of the country, and as a right recognized 


_ sioners were instructed by Congress not to give 
up any of the rights under that treaty. 

They were also aware that the British commis- 
sioners, during the negotiations of 1814, did not 
i even claim the relinquishment of any part except 
i the shore fishery, which is within the three miles 


of the shores of the bays, &c., and that the con- |: 


sultations proceeded upon this basis alone; and 
that Lord Bathurst then said: 
|: As, on the one hand, Great Britain could not permit the 
vessels of the United States to fish within the creeks and 
i| close upon the shores of the British territories, so on the 
|| other hand, it was by no means their intention to interrupt 
|| them in fishing anywhere in the open sea, or witheut the 
territorial jurisdiction, a marine league from the shore.” 

And that at another interview, he said: 

‘It is notof fair competition that His Majesty had reason 
to complain, but of the preoccupation of the British har- 
i bors and creeks.” 

Thus acknowledging that-no complaint or ohjec- 
tion was made to our fishing three miles from the 
shores, but that the objections were to our occu- 


Against ' 


pride and foundation of American commerce, and ; 


of the New England fishermen, any more than it | 


But L contend, sir, that the commissioners of : 


under the treaty of 1783; also, that the commis- : 


pying the harbors, shores, and creeks, hauling seines, 
drying fish, &c., to the exclusion of the British. 
I submit, that with a knowledge of these facts, it 
is not to be supposed that our commissioners 
yielded what the British now contend for, unless 
‘| such is the only interpretation of the language of 
the treaty, which is by no means the case. 
2d. Because the commissioners put a different 
construction upon the treaty at the time it was 
| made. 
On the day that the treaty was signed, they 
i wrote to the Secretary of State, saying they had 
` agreed to the insertion of the renunciatory clause, 
“witha view of its being expressly stated, that 
‘our renunciation extended ‘only to the distance of 
` three miles;’’ and that from their information, &c., 
“all the fishing grounds, with the exception of 
the open-boat fishery, on the whole coast of Nova 
Scotia, is more than three miles from the shore.” 
Now, sir, as the bay and shore fishery was the 
only subject upon which „they were negotiating, 
this renunciation to the distance of three miles 
from the shore, according to their understanding, 
- applied to bays, harbors, and creeks, within which 
‘the boat fishery only was carried on. This will 
"| appear more apparent when I show, as I trust I 
'; shall, that by the letter and spirit of this renuncia- 
', tory clause, it applies to the fishing liberties, instead 
, of the fishing rights, which distinction had always 
‘been kept up in all the negotiations, and that the 
liberties were what we had in the bays, creeks, 
| harbors, &c. Thus, sir, the very subject-matter 
' of which the renunciatory clause treats, was the 
‘inner, and not the outer fisheries, and of course 
‘ the three miles must beapplied to them, and noth- 
‘ing else, and so did the commissioners intend. 
3d. Because Great Britain herself did not sup- 
ose that we had yielded what she now claims. 
Bhe has put, or permitted to be put, upon the 
treaty of 1818, a very different construction. 
Sir, construction determines the law and extent 
of a contract. Betwixt citizen and citizen the 
_ Government itself, through its judiciary, performs 
this duty; but in contracts betwixt Government 
and Government there is no tribunal, no umpire, 
except the parties themselves. They make their 
own constructions, and if not acquiesced in, “war 
and might determine theright.”” War, however, 
' is the last resort. Thousands of pacific construc- 
tions are made to one of the belligerent. Pacific 
eonstructions are made by Governments as by in- 
dividuals, sometimes by mutual express agree- 
‘| ment as in conventions and treaties, sometimes 
i! by actions and practice, and: sometimes by non- 
ii action, acquiescence, or implied permission. What- 
i| ever a Government does, expressly or impliedly, 
is as binding upon it asupon an individual. Now, 
sir, I contend that Great Britain, upon all the 
poore of implication, has put, or permitted to 
i be put, the same construction upon the renun- 
\ı ciatory treaty of 1818 as that which the American 
fishermen are now contending for. She has looked 
quie.ly on and made no formal resistance, whilst 
we, for a period which gives title to the most im- 
portant estates, have been claimingand possessing 
the premises which she now attempts to deny to 
us. Is it to be admitted that one of the contract- 
ing parties to an agreement or treaty will Jook 
; quietly on and see a supposed breach made of it, 
commencing contemporaneously with the contract 
itself and continued for thirty-four years without 
taking action upon the subject? Itis contrary to 
‘all the principles of human nature; and so forcible 
‘js the inference in such cases that the judicial 
‘tribunals of all civil countries have been driven 
ito deduce it as a conclusion of law that no actual 
breach has been made. 
Now, sir, what are the facts in relation to Great 
< Britain upon this subject? : 
|, [Immediately after the treaty the American fish- 
i! ermen withdrew their fishing operations to within 
i three miles of the shores of the interior of the 
l: bays, &c., and claimed that lineas their boundary. 
i: They have ever since, from 1818 to the. present 
| time, made continued claim and kept up continued 
': occupation of these waters for their fishing pur- 
poses. This has been done in open sight of the 
i| Provincials and the Provincial Governments, and 
|, with a full knowledge on the part of the Imperial 
| Government. Even their State vessels, sent into 
i these waters to see that the treaty was adhered to 
and to protect their own rights under it, have seen 
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these waters, without the three miles, swarming |l 
with American fishermen, and yet have not mo- 
lesied them. They have even seized some for sup- 

ed violations, and, finding that they were three 
miles from the shores of the bays, &c., have re- 
leased them without trial. British Admiral Milne, - 
in his instructions to Captain Chambers, who was . 
to cruise upon the coast, says: 

t“ On your meeting with any foreign fishiag vessels fishing 
or at anchor in any of the harbors or creeks in His Majes- 
ty’s North American Provinces, or within our maritime 
jurisdiction, you will seize,” &c. 


These would be extraordinary instructions, in- 
deed, to a maritime force whose duty it was to 
keep our vessels three miles from the headlands or 
entrance of the bays of the country. Captain 
Chambers, in his report, says that ‘4 did seize 
vessels found fishing tn the creeks and harbors, and 
withia the interdicted limits of the three miles in 
the bays, &c. He speaks not of seizing any oth- , 
ers. 

The schooner Commerce, one of our fishing 
vessels, is reported to have been seized in the Guif 
of St. Lawrence, and sent in for trial by a colo- 
nial cutter, and was released after a hearing, 
because, though within the body of the gulf, no 
offense had been committed within the shore prohi- 
bition. In an official letter of the commander of 
another British revenue vessel, whose duty it was 
to protect the fishermen of the Provinces, it is 
stated ‘‘that from six hundred to seven hundred : 
© sail of American fishermen drive into the gulf 
“annually, where they remain without molesta- | 
“tion from the Governments.” 

If this silent permission on the part of the Brit- | 
ish, under our continued claim and practice, was 
not an assent to the construction which our fish- 
ermen put upon the treaty, as unequivocal, and 
more s0, than words could make it, then we must 
acknowledge that diplomatic negotiations and ju- 
dicial tribunala have heretofore made wrong con- 
clusions and deductions from the actions of nations 
and men. | do not intend to wink at the fact, 
that as early as 1841, twenty-three years after 
our practical construction commenced, the Brit- 
ish Ministry, through their law officer, on a case 
made up by the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia, did avow their constructive opinion of the 
treaty, which was the same that they are now en- 
deavoring to enforce; but on the remonstrance of 
our Government, through our Minister in London, , 
Her Majesty’s Government receded from the en- |: 
forcement of it. What effect the postponement of | 
the enforcement of their opinions should have upon 
the present difficulties, I will notnow say; for the 

ood resolution continued but a short time. Lord 

tanley, it appears, communicated itto Lord Faulk- 
land, Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia, by a |. 
dispatch of May 19th, and Lord Faulkland being ' 
dissatisfied with the liberal notions of the Home | 
Government, requested that all negotiations should | 
be stopped until he could have an opportunity of 
addressing Lord Stanley on the subject. On the | 
2d of July he communicated his objections, with ` 
the law opr of the Attorney General of Nova 
Scotia. he proceedings on the part of Nova. 
Scotia caused Her Majesty ’s Government to ad- 
here to its former construction, ‘‘ except so far as 
related to the Bay of Fundy.” Yet, sir, this con- 
struction has never earnestly been attempted to be | 
enforced until the present season. 

By this and other circumstances, we have 
evidence that it is the will of the Colonial Gov- 
ernments, and not of the Imperial, that is now 
being enforced. And a view of the history of 
these proceedings, if I had time to give it, would 
show that this is one among many of the appli- ' 
ances, which the British colonies are making for 
the purpose of effecting a long-desired object, viz: a 
reciprocity of trade and navigation between them 
and the United States. Having obtained, under 
the tariff of 1846, an advantage in our fish market, 
they are determined, by means of their low labor, | 
and natural facilities, to monopolize the whole of . 
its profits, either by free trade or excluding us 
from the fishing grounds. 2 

If the tariff of 1846 had never been enacted, we '' 
never should have seen the British Navy seizing |: 
our fishermen and driving them from their fishing || 
haunts. Free trade or expulsion from the fishing- || 
grounds, seems to be their inteniion. The one |: 
with them is about equivalent to the other. I do || 
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not say that, by the superior energy of our fish- 


ermen, we might not compete with them against 


! all disadvantages, provided we could have the shore 


fishery; but without this, I contend that reciprocity 
would be death to our fishermen, and extremely 
injurious to the country. Sir, lam here, again, 
dees impressed with the importance of immedi- 
te 

us from the game which the British Ministry are 
now attempting to pay upon us, Raise your 
tariff, sir, to a prohibition of the importation of 
fish from the Colonies, and you woul 
see the British fleet chasing our fishermen from 
their industry. 


Again, sir: Independent of any treaty or con- 


struction, favorable or unfavorable, our fishermen 
have gained the right which they claim. Thirty- 
four years of claim and occupation on the part of 
our fishermen, independent of the rules of implied 
construction, would, by the principles of the law 
of England itself, give us a new and original right, 
if such were wanted to make out our case. 
the great principles of justice, as embraced in the 


< 


‚common law of England and all other civilized . 
‘ countries, if one person claims and enjoys openly 


a right or title to another’s estate for twenty years, 
and the right is not contested within that ume, a 
grant is presumed,and the juries are so instructed. 
A lost grant may be pleaded; and evidence of 
twenty years’ uninterrupted possession is proof, 
as the courts say, that a grant was made and lost. 
This rule of presumption has become so inter- 


woven with our knowledge of the affairs of men, ' 
' that courts have adopted it as a rule of action. 


Now, sir, why should not this rule of wisdom 
be applicable to nations as well as to individuals? 
Why should it not be applied to England as 
well as to her subjects? I contend that it should; 
and that, by the evidence of ile Ease ears’ 
possession, under a claim of title, by the law of 
nations and the perfection of human reason, as the 
common law is called, a new grant, if necessary, 
may be presumed and pleaded from the British 
Government. 

Vattel, after reasoning upon the subject, and 
showing that a nation may have a fishery on its 
coast, and exercise the sole control over it, says: 

< But if so far from taking poseession of it, it has once 
acknowledged the common right of other nations to come 


and fish there, it can no Jonger exclude them from it; it has 
left such fishery in its primitive freedom, at least with re- 


: spect to them who have been in possession of it.” 


This national law is laid down as applicable to 
the English herring fishery on the same coasts 
where our rights of fishing are now contested. 
Sir, can any American citizen, or citizen of any 
other country where law and order is known, 
either national or municipal, doubt that England, 
either by cotemporaneous construction, tacit ac- 
quiescence in our possession for thirty-four years, 
or upon the principles of lost grant, has yielded to 
the A mekan fishermen the rights which they now 
claim? 

Again, sir: Without the aid of cotemporane- 
ous and implied construction, thirty-four years’ 

ossession, and an undoubted new or lost grant, 
et us look to the treaties themselves, and see if, 


by any construction, our fishermen can be ejected | 
‘from the gulf and bays of the Provinces. 


Whether the war of 1812 had or had not ex- 
tinguished our Jiberties of fishing cannot now be 
brought into the question. We madea new agree- 


: ment with respect to them by the treaty of 1818. 
‘Ido not, by this, mean that we made any new 
i agreement by that treaty as to the rights of fishing, 
_ which, as I shall presently show, are very distinct, 

and based upon a different foundation from that 
_ of the liberties. 
treaty of 1818, and not the rights. The question 


is, 


The liberties were affected by the 


& And the United States hereby renounce, forever, any 
liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants 
thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish, on or within three ma- 
rine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors, of 
His Britannic Majesty’s dominionsin America, not includ- 
ed within the above-mentioned limita: Provided, however, 
That the American fishermen shall be admitted to enter 
such bays or harbors, for the purpose of shelter, and of re- 
pairing damages therein, of purchasing wood, and of ob- 
taining water, and for no other purpose whatever. But 
they shall be under such restrictions as may be necessary 
to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, 


so regulating the tariff of 1846 as to protect | 


no longer 


hat liberties did we renounce or give up by | 
“that treaty? The renunciatory clause reads as 
:, follows: 


or in any other manner whatever abusing the privileges 
hereby reserved to them.” 
| It will be perceived that we renounced the lib- 
‘erty to take fish within three miles of any of the 
|. coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors, &c. Now, what 
_ bays, creeks, or harbors, were intended to be re- 
nounced by this clause? It is a general rule of 
law in construing a contract, that each part of it 
|, must be considered as referring to the subject-mat- 
_ter, and as explanatory of the other parts. The 
second paragraph of this renunciation serves to 
interpret the preceeding one. It says: 

tt Provided, however, That the American fishermen shall 

be admitted to enter such bays or harbors for the purpose of 
shelter, aud of repairing damages therein, of purchasing 
wood, and of obtaining water,” &c. 

Now, sir, one of two positions must be admit- 
ted—either that these bays, &c., from which we 
were to be excluded, consisted only of such bays, 
creeks, and harbors, as are frequented for shelter, 
for repairing damages, for wood, water, &c., or 
the high contracting parties must be charged with 
the absurdity of supposing that the open waters 

~ of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Bay of Fundy, and 
Bay of Chaleur, were convenient and appropriate 
places for the American fishermen to repair their 
vessels, and supply themselves with wood and 
water. I trust that no individuals or Government 
will do the commissioners the injustice to say, 
that the latter was the position which they as- 
sumed. Such bays and harbors as we renounced 
i. were those into which vessels go for repairs, 
wood, and water. And such were the bays and 
harbors, &c., concerning which the complaints 
had arisen that we preoccupied them, to the ex- 
clusion of the British fishermen. $ 

Again, sir, I have heretofore alluded to the 
broad and recognized distinction betwixt the right 
and liberty of fishing in these British waters. I 
shall now proceed to show that our right of fishing 
in the whole of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which 
includes the Magdalen Islands, Prince Edward’s 
Island, and other valuable coast and shore fish- 
eries, has never been touched or affected by any 
treaty since that of 1783, by which it was recog- 
nized and stipulated for. 

At the close of the Revolution, the United States 
claimed these fisheries in common with the British, 
| as a right appurtenant to the country, and which 

had become fixed by the acknowledgment of inde- 
` pendence. The British, on the other hand, con- 
tended that we had no right, but that if any privi- 
lege in them appertained to us, it wasa liberty. It 
is important for the committee and the country to 
note the denomination of the easement which each 
| was tenacious of. The Americans denominated it 
` a right. The British denominated it a liberty. 
However unimportant this distinction may appear 
at the first view, yet it was considered of vast im- 
portance by those who negotiated the treaty of 
1783, and I intend to show that it is equally as 
important in construing the treaty of 1818. The 
. right signified the holding of the fishery independ- 
ent of, and without the permission of England; 
but the liberty signified the holding it under con- 
tract, and by her consent. In the former case, a 
subsequent war would not abrogate it; but in the 
latter, it would, unless provided for anew in the 
treaty of peace. If any one will examine the dip- 
i lomatic correspondence and debates of the peace 
commissioners of 1783, he will find much earn- 
estness in the discussions upon this subject. It 
was then that John Adams said: 


c Gentlemen, is there or can there be a clearer right? 
In former treaties, thatof Utrechtand that of Paria, France 
, and England have claimed the right and used the word.?! 
| & If occupation, use, and possession give a right, we have 
‘it as well as you.” If war, and blood, and treasure give 
| a right, we have it as well as you.” “if the right cannot 
|! be denied, why should it not be acknowledged and put out 
i of dispute?” ‘4 Why should we leave room for illiterate 
fishermen to wrangle and chicane?” ‘‘ The right, the 
:: right, or no treaty.” 
-The reasoning of Mr. Adams was confessed to 
‘| be good, but the British commissioners doubted 
- their authority to acquiesce. Mr. Adams again 
pressed the matter, and said he would never sign 
' the treaty without the acknowledgment of the 
| right and not the liberty. Eventually the treaty 
|; was made, in which the right in certain parts and 
l: the liberty in others was acknowledged. This 
treaty of 1783, upon its face, shows that it was the 
‘ result of a compromise betwixt the right and the 
| liberty, for both are provided for by its terms. 
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The first provision of the treaty, which acknowl- 
edges the right, reads as follows: 

«Iris agreed that the people of the United States shall |: 
continue to enjoy, unmolested, the right to take fish of: 
every kind on the Grand Bank, and on all the other banks 
of Newtoundland ; also, in the Guir of St. Lawrence, and at 
all other places in the sea where the inhabitants of both 
countries used at any time heretofore to fish.” 

The second provision, which acknowledges the 
liberty, reads as follows: 

“And also, that the inhabitants of the United States 
shal! have Liberty to take tish of every kind on such part of 
the coast of Newtuuudtund as British fishermen shail use, 
{but not to dry or cure the same on that island ;) and also, 
on the coasts, bays, and creeks of all other of Hix Britan- 
nic Majesty’s dominions iu America.” 

Here, sir, we find the two distinct interests pro- 
vided for by two distinct, though immediately 
connected clauses. If they were synonymous, 
they would both have been included in the same 
clause; but they were not; they were so different 
as to be separately stipulated for. 

By this treaty we have the British acknowl- 
edgment of our title to a right on the Grand Bank, 
and on all the other banks of Newfoundland, in ` 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and at all other places | 
in the sea where, &c. And the grant or acknow!l- 
edgment of a liberty to fish on such parts of the | 
coast of Newfoundland as the British fishermen | 
shall use, and on the coasts, bays, and creeks of 
all others of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions. 

With these facts and distinct titles before us, 
we will proceed to the next stage of their history, 
which grew out of the war of 1812. Atthe treaty 
of 1814, and the subsequent correspondence, it was 
contended by the Briush commissioners that the 
war had abrogated our title to the fisheries. They 
did not contend, however, that it had abrogated 
our right to the fisheries, but the liberty which 
depended upon treaty or contract. Thus, in Lord 
Bathurst’s correspondence with John Q. Adama, 
he says, referring to the treaty of 1783: 


4 In the third article Great Britain acknowledges the right 
of the United States to take fish on the banks, &c., from 
which Great Britain has no right to exclude,” &c., &c. 


And further, he says: 

& It is surely obvious that the word right, is throughout 
the treaty (the treaty of 1783) used as applicable to what 
the United States were to enjoy in virtue of a recognized - 
independence; and the word liberty to what they were to 
enjoy as concession, strictly dependent on the treaty itself.’ 

The treaty of 1814 was finally concluded, with , 
no settlement whatever in regard to the fisheries, 
or the effect which the war should have upon them. . 
The titles of the right and the liberty were there- | 
fore held in abeyance, at least the latter, until the , 
third era or stage arrived, which was that of 1818, |: 
in which we have paper maniments and evidence. '' 

What effect did this treaty or convention have |! 
upon the two titles of right and liberty? Sir, this |: 
convention treated of but one of those titles, leav- | 
ing the other as it existed under the treaty of 1783. 

he treaty of 1818, which I have before quoted, 
so far as it relates to taking fish, reads as follows: 

“ Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty 
claimed by the United States for the inhabitants thereof to 
take, dry, and cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbors, 
and creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in Amer- 
ica, it is agreed between the high contracting parties that 
the inbabitante of the said United States shail have, forever, 
in common with the subjecta of His Britannic Majesty, the 
liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the southern 
coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray to 
the Rameau I[sJands, on the western and northern coast of 
said Newfoundlaad, from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon 
Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands; and also 
on the coasts, baya, harbors, and creeks froin Mount Joly, | 
on the southern coast of Labrador, to and throngh the Straits | 
of B. ile Isle, and thence nurthwardly indefinitely along the - 
coast, without prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive | 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company. And the Unite 
States hereby renounce forever any liberty heretofore en- : 
joyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or 
eure fish on or within three marine miles of any of the ; 
coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of His Britannic Majesty’s _ 
dominioosin America, not included within the above-men- || 
tioned limits: Provided, however, That the American fish- : 
ermen shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors, for .. 
the purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages therein, of | 
purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for no other : 
purpose whatever. But they shall be under such restric- : 
tions as may he necessary to prevent their taking, drying, | 
or curing fish therein, or in any other manner whatever 
abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.’’ 

Now, sir, the preamble of this treaty shows that | 
but cne of our titles to the fisheries was to be mod- | 
ified or affected thereby, It says: ‘‘ Whereas dif- ;; 
ferences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed 'i 
by the United States,” not the right. The subse- | 
quent part of the treaty confines itself to the same || 
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title, the liberty. It says: “ And the United States 
hereby renounces, forever, any liberty heretofore 
enjoyed or claimed,” &c. 

Sir, this treaty operates upon the liberty alone, | 
which Lord Bathuret contended had been affected |! 
by the war; but not one word is said or contained , 
in it relative to the right of fishery, which Lord |: 
Bathurst had admitted were not affected by the 
war. 

Now, sir, let me ask this committee and the ` 
country, to refer to the treaty of 1783, and see in 
what part of these fisheries we had aright, instead 
of a liberty. Sir, among other places, we had and | 
have still a title of right in the whole of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Let the British Ministry, or any 
other power on earth, construe the treaty of 1818 
as they will respecting the liberty on the bays, 
creeks, and harbors, still it cannot affect the -title 
of right in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which has 
never been modified or altered since the treaty of 
3783, and the subsequent expression of Lord 
Bathurst, that it could not be modified or altered. I: 
will leave it to the fishermen and the country to '' 
define the extent of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It |. 
contains, besides the Magdalen Islands and Prince `| 
Edward Island, many other important coasts, || 
shores, &c., which are resorted to for our fishing 
purposes. | 

Sir, I have read accounts within one day of our 
fishing vessels being seized in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence for a breach of the treaty of 1818! They 
might, with the same propriety, seize vessels in 
Plymouth Bay or Provincetown harbor for having 
made a breach within the purview of that treaty, 
as to seize them in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. I 
contend that every inch of that Gulf may be trav- 
ersed by our fishermen in pursuit of their indus- 
try, with no breach of any convention, and with 
no one rightfully to molest them or make them 
afraid. Our title of right in that water has never, 
no, never been discussed or jostled since 1783, 
when it was first acknowledged by the British 
Government. Sir, I am willing to submit this 
opinion to the country, knowing that when it is 
fully understood, they will concur with me. j 

Under these views of the subject and its difficul- |: 
ties, I hope the Government will not be tardy, but i 
send such a naval force into those waters as will |' 
convince the British that the rightful industry of || 
ou Aaperme is not to be insultingly tampered || 
with. i 

Sir, the attacks from without and the obstacles | 
within which impede the course of the twenty |; 
thousand or more fishermen of our country, are || 
of no trifling importance. By their pursuits they | 
scarcely obtain a competency for themselves and i 
families. But to how many milliens of citizens || 
and of property are their sufferings and labors : 
made subservient! Their adventures produce not | 
only the necessaries of iife and the energies of | 
commerce, but the securities of peace and the life- :: 
blood of war. Their calling is fraught with expe- . 
riences which arouse the noblest faculties of the 
man. The very element upon which they move 
inures them to danger, and prepares them to over- 
come the obstacles of life. ‘The ocean has no 
wave, no chasm, which can cause them to quail, 
and which they will not ascend and descend with 
a heart as buoyant and fearless as the bravest of : 
the brave. Such is their character; and such has 


that even the shafts of war have not deigned to . 
molest them. 

The treaty of 1799 betwixt the United States 
and Prussia provides that fishermen, by reason of ; 
their oceupation being for the common subsistence 
and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed in time 
of war to continue their employment unmolested. 

Sir, no class of men ever received protection 
from your Government who have given a like sat- 
isfactory response to its patronage. They have 
been worthy recipients of the small bounty from ` 


ji 
i 
H 


our bounty; the object of which was, and still is, ` 
that through their industry a marine force may be 

reared which can be made available, not only to | 
commerce, but to our Navy, when the emergency | 
may call for it. In this policy the Government ` 
has not been deceived. tis no longer a theory, | 
but a demonstrated fact, that the fisheries indeed i 
are the nursery of our seamen. 


The fishermen’s devotion to their country has || 
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not been less conspicuous in deeds of war than in 
usefulness to commerce. No sooner do bellig- 
erent relations drive them from the deck of the 
fishing vessel than they find them in the foretop 
of the frigate. No patriots have responded more 
readily to their country’s call than the fishermen 
of New England. ho were the seamen in the 
two wars that guarded our coasta and captured the 
gallant ships of the British navy? the were 
mostly the fishermen of our country. here 
were they educated for these duties? In the free 
schools of New England, on the banks of New- 
foundland, and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Whence could these seamen have been supplied, 
had not Congress, in its wisdom, encouraged the 
fishing industry? I leave this for others to an- 
swer. 

If any one doubts their usefulness and import- 
ance, let him refresh his memory by turning over 
the pages of the Revolution and the naval history 
of the country. He will there find the naval 
achievements of the celebrated Captain Manley, 
and others, of Marblehead, called the ‘* hook and 
line, bob and sinker cruisers,” who did honor to 
their country. It is related, upon authority, that 
in the small town of Marblehead ‘at the close of 
the Revolution there were more than thirteen hun- 
dred widows and fatherless children” who had 
been so rendered by deeds of war. At the close 
of the war in 1815, it is said that more than five 
hundred citizens of this town were released from 
one British prison. 

A celebrated fisherman of the State of Maine, 
Skipper Tucker, as he was called, captured more 
guns, during the revolutionary war, than any 
naval commander in the service. He was the com- 
mander of the ship that carried John Adams to 
Europe in 1779, on which occasion he not on) 
exhibited his superior naval talent, but patriotic 
obedience and fidelity to the orders of his country. 
It is related of him that, on his passage, he fell in 
with an enemy, resolved to fight him, and re- 
quested Mr. Adams to retire below toa place of 
safety; but he soon observed him with a gun fight- 
ing as a common marine, and in tones of authori- 
ty ordered him to leave the deck. Mr. Adams, 
however, continued at his post, when Commodore 
Tucker at last seized him and forced him away, 
exclaiming, “ I am commanded by the Continental 
Congress to carry you safely to Europe, and by 


| — [will do it.” 


Where were the fishermen at the siege of Trip- 
oli? They were there, sir, fighting for the honog 
of their flag and the liberty of the seas. Where 
were they in the war of 1812? They were sailing 
your war ships upon the Atlantic and the Lakes. 

It is said, sir, by a writer of reputation, ‘ that 
without our fishermen, we could hardly have 
manned a frigate or captured one during that war. ?”? 
Marblehead alone, as p have before said, furnished 
more men for the public service during that period 
than some whole States. I do not pretend, sir, 


_ that the enlisted peace establishment of the Navy 
, is made up of fishermen. 


Farfrom it. The term 
‘6 man-of-war’s man” is exceedingly repugnant to 
their feelings and their enterprise. They are not 
of that class who perform patriotic duties for the 
“rations and the stipends.” They are the men 
for the emergency. They will leave their fishing 
rails to fight your battles when the exigency 
Topice it; but to return to their calling when peace 
will permit it. À h 

This, sir, is the class of men for whom I speak, 
and whose industry and art F ask the Government 
to protect. The indication of the times, the scarcity 


‘| of seamen, and the weakness of our Navy require 
it. 
- her twenty-one thousand naval seamen; and the 


England has her forty thousand, and France 


policy of this Government should be to provide a 
reserved corps, from which a -marine force could 


' be called forth to meet them. 


The circumstances which affect the New Eng- 


| land fishermen are not the less oppressive because 


of their patience. Citizens of other callings simi- 
larly affected would undoubtedly besiege the Capi- 
tol, and quarter themselves in every corner and 
lobby of the House. They come not here them- 
selves; neither do they look to the legislation of 
the country as a speculating matter for the creation 
of their wealth. They are upon the ocean, buffet- 
ing the storms, and trying to draw up the treas- 
ures of the deep. In their name, I will ask the 
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Government to disperse the British cruisers that 
have now pounced upon them, and adopt such a 
policy as will relieve them from their embarrass- 
ments, and protect their industry. 


Sir, | propose the following as the course and |i 


| 


policy which the condition of the fisheries and our li 


naval and marine interests demand of the Govern- 
ment: 

lst. That the British cruisers which are attack- | 
ing our fishing vessels on the coasts of the British ` 


shall be the same as those provided for by an act entitled 
“ Anact for the government of personsin certain fisheries,” 
passed the nineteenth day of Juue, in the year eighteen 
hundred and thirteen. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said allow- 
ance shall be paid oniy on vessels, the officers and, at least, 
three fourths of the crew of which shall be proved, to the 


| shall belong, to be citizens of the United States, or persons 
| not subjects of any foreign prince or State. 

Seu. 5. And be it further enacted, That the owners of 
| every fishing vesse) licensed for the mixed fisheries as afore- 
' said, his or their agent or lawful representative, shall, pre- 


Provinces, should be withdrawn; and that by con- | 


vention, or otherwise, arrangements should be ` 


made for our fishermen to enjoy their right of 

fishing in all parts of the Guif of St. Lawrence, 

according to the treaty of 1783, and their liberty of 
fishing within three miles of the harbors and creeks 

of the Provinces, according to the treaty of 1818. 
2d. A law authorizing the licensing of vessels 

for the mixed fishery of codfish and mackerel, 

giving to said fishery the same bounty that is now 
given to the codfishery, and extending the time to : 
be employed at sea to five months instead of four. 

Algo, allowing the fish taken to be disposed of | 
in a fresh, green, or dried state, as may best ac- 
cord with the judgment of the owner and crew. 

I have prepared a bill embracing these provis- 
ions, which is now pending before the Commit- : 
tee on Commerce, and shall annex a copy of it ; 
to these remarks. i : 

3d. In case the above-prescribed law should 
not be acceptable, then that a resolution or law be 
passed to obviate the difficulties which have arisen 
from the constructions put upon the existing law | 
by the circulars from the Treasury Department. 

4th. That the tariff of 1846 be so modified as 
to prohibit or essentially restrain the importation 
of fish from the British Provinces. 

This policy, with such modifications as further 
investigations may suggest, I consider essential to 
the welfare of the fishermen, and the commerce 
and navy of the country, and toit I ask the atten- 
tion of the Legislative and Executive Departments 
of the Government. 

A BILL to authorize the licensing of vessels to be employed 
in the mixed fisheries of codfish and mackerel; granting ' 
allowances to vessels so employed, and to encourage the . 
increase of American seamen. | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives : 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That from and after the Ist day of January next, it shall be | 

the duty of the collector of the district to which any vessel 

may belong, on application for that purpose by the master or 
owner thereof, to issue a license for carrying on the mixed 
fisheries for codfish and mackerel, to such vessel, in the | 
form prescribed by the act entitled “ An act for enrolling | 
and licensing ships or vessels to be employed in the coast- 
ing tradeand fisheries, and for regulating the same,” passed 
the eighteenth day of February, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-three: Provided, That all the ; 


provisions of said act respecting the licensing of ships or |: 


vessels for the coasting trade and fishery, shall be deemed | 
and taken tn be applicable to licenses and the vessels so 
licensed by this act far carrying on the mixed fishery for 
codfish and mackeiel, as aforesaid. 


Sec.2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be paid ': 


on the last day of December annually, to the owner of every 
vessel, his agent, or lawful representative, by the collector 
of the district where such vessel may belong that shall be | 
qualified according to this act for carrying on the mixed || 
fisheries aforesaid, and that shall actually have been eni- |: 
ployed in such mixed fishery, or either of them, at sea, for | 
the term of five months, at the least, of the fishing season |; 
next preceding, which season is accounted from the last day || 
of February to the last day of November in every year, for ii 
each and every ton of euch, vessel’s burden, according to |i 
her admearurement, as licensed or enroiled, four dollars, of || 
which allowance three eighth parts shall accrue and belong |; 
to the owner of such fishing vessel, and the other five 
eighths thereof shal! be divided by him, his agent, or lawful 
representative, to and among the several fishermen who 


H 
shall have been employed ia such vessel during the season |! 
aforesaid, or a part thereof, as the case may be, in such | 
proportions as the fish which each one may have caught - 
shalt bear to the whole quantity of fish taken on board | 
such vessel during the whole season: Provided, That uo» 


owner of any vessel shall he entitled to any allowance un- || 
der this act, who, for the same. season, shall, claim, or is 
eutitied to, any allowance on the same vessel under any 
other statute of the United States relating to fishermen, or || 
vessels employed in the fisheries: Ind provided further, | 
That the allowance. aforesaid on any one vessel, for one j 
season, shall not exceed $360. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That no vessel em- 
ployed as aforesaid shall be entitled to the allowance granted 
by this act, unless the skipper or master thereof shall, be- 
fore he praceeds.on his voyage, make an agreement.in wri- 
ting or in print, with every fisherman employed therein, 
stating the time for which he has shipped, and the general 
terms and conditions of the voyage; also the pay, share, or | 
other compensation, which he ia to have for his services and | 
catchings whilst so employed, which agreement shall be ; 
indorsed or countersigned by the managing owner or agent 
of said vessel; and under such agreement all the rights, 
duties, aud liabilities of owners, vessel, and fishermen, 


i 
| 
i 
i 
j 
l 


| l 


vious to receiving the allowance herein provided for, pro- 
duce to the collector who is authorized to pay the same, 


been made with the fishermen employed on board such ves- 


sel as herein before required; and alzo a certificate to he | 


by him or them subscribed 


on the several voyages or fares she may have made in the 
preceding fishing season, which shall be verified by the 
prodiiction of the log-book or journal which shall be kept 
on board of every such vessel, and the oath or affirmation 
of such owner, agent, or representative. 

Sec. 6. And he it further enacted, That if at any time, 
within one year after payment of such allowance, it shall 
appear that any fraud or deceit has been practiced in obtain- 
ing the same, the vessel upon which such allowance shall 


ii have been made, if found within the district where it was 
forfeited ; otherwise the owner or owners | 


| paid, shall be 
having practiced such fraud or deceit, shall forfeit and pay 


$500, to be sued for, recovered, and distributed in the same | 


| manner as ferfeitures and penalties are to bẹ sued for, re- 

covered, and distributed for any breach of the act entitled 
| * An act to regulate the collection of duties on imports and 
! tonnage.’? 

‘Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That any person who 
| shall make any false declaration in any oath or affirmation 
required by this act, being duly convicted thereof in an 
Í court of the United States having jurisdiction of such of- 
i fense, shal! be deemed guilty of willful perjury, and shall 

be punished accordingly. 

Sec. 8. And Le it further enacted, That the vessels duly 
licensed betwixt the first day of January, in the year eigb- 
teen hundred and fitty-two, and the first day of January, in 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-three, for the carrying 
on of the Bank and other codfisheries, under the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act for the enrolling and licensing 
ships or vessels to be employed in the coasting. trade and 
fisheries, and for regulating the same,” passed on the eigh- 
teenth day of February, in the year seventeen hundred and 
ninety-three, shall not be deemed or taken to be liable to 
the forfeitures imposed by the fifth and thirty-second sec- 

tions of said act for being engaged in. catching mackerel 


under such license, neither.shall the taking of mackerel as : 
aforesaid, nor the sale of the codfish caught in the green or | 
fresh state, instead of that of a salted and cured state, at : 


any time hereafter, be any objection to the payment of the 

allowance to the owners of such vessel whic 
_ by the law to be paid to the owners of vessels employed in 

the Bank and other codfisheries: Provided, Such vessels 
| shall, in entire or parts of voyages and fares, be employed 
| at sea, in the codfisheries, the whole time which ia required 
to entitle fishing vessels or owners to such allowance, and 
shall, in all other respects, comply with the laws relating to 
| Bank and other codfisheries. 
| Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the allowance 


ii granted by this act to vessels employed in the mixed fish- 


' eries, for codfish and mackerel, shall be paid, whether the 
codfish and mackerel are disposed of in a fresh, green, 
pickled. or cured state, and whether exported to foreign 
countries or consumed in the United. States. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That all laws giving 
| a bounty on the exportation of pickled fish, so far as they 


inconsistent with this act, are hereby repealed. 


PUBLIC LAND POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
‘In rye House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 13, 1852. 


state of the Union on the Army Appropriation Bill— 
Mr. FREEMAN said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: I have desired for several weeks 


to address the committee on the subject of the pub- ' 
lic land. policy of the United States. Thesouthern | 


and western States are deeply. interested in this 


uestion; and inasmuch as this House have thus | 
‘ar refused to adopt the several railroad: meas-. 
ures. recommended by.the Committee on Public. 
Lands, of which Lama member, I feel it my duty | 


to make one more effort in favor of those meas- 
ures. 


I maintain, first, that the public lands originally 


ceded to the 


. the public debt and to build up new Republican States; 
| second, that the lands subsequently. acquired by 
| treaty with. France, Spain, and Mexico, by the 


| terms of those treaties, are consecrated to the 


| same purposes; and lastly, that the granting of al- | 


ternate sections of land, as provided. for by the 
several railroad bills before the House, is not only 


the original agreement or agreements, which may have |. 


therein mentioning the : 
particular days on which such vessel sailed and returned | 


a legitimate exercise of constitutional powers ex- 
pressly conferred upon Congress, but is the surest 
mode of increasing the public revenue, and en- 
couraging the growth of new republican States in 
our public domain. 


| i ce i- 
satisfaction of the collector of the district where such vessel i I will now pro ed to demonstrate these post 


tions by the law and the testimony. 


TITLE TO THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


In the course of the discussions in this House 
on the proposed grants of lands for railroads, 
' much has been said of the.title by which we hold 
the lands. We are told England acquired the 

country by discovery—that the colonies achieved 
| it by revolution—that the States ceded the lands 
to the United States for the joint benefit of all the 
|| States, and that therefore they cannot be granted 
to a single State for any purpose whatever. These 
investigations have all proceeded upon the hypo- 
thesis that the public lands, whether ceded by the 
old States, or purchased by the Federal Govern- 
| ment, were consecrated alone to the acquisition of 
i revenue. This radical error runs through all the 
| opposition speeches. It seems never to have oc- 
| curred to these dollar and a quarter per acre states- 
| men, that the chief policy connected with our pub- 
| lic lands was the settlement and enlargement of our 
' national domain, and the building upor new Re- 

publican States within our limits. The fact that 


is provided |! 


are applicable to mackerel and codfish, and all other laws , 


SPEECH OF HON. J. D. PREEMAN, . 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


nited States, were to be disposed of |: 
by Congress for two distinct purposes, viz: to pay ' 


we have increased from thirteen meagre colonies to 
thirty-one great States and several Territories, and 
` from three millions of British subjects to twenty- 
|. six millions of- free citizens of the United States, 
lÍ is to them a trifling consideration compared with 
‘the “ almighty dollar.” Let us now recur to the 

historical facts as they appear in the public records 
. of the country. . 

The independence of the United States was 
declared by Congress on the 4th of July, 1776. 
On the 14th of August, 1776, Congress passed a 
resolution inviting foreigners to leave the armies 
of Great Britain and become members of the 
United States; and also declaring “that this 
‘ Congress will provide for every such person fifty 
‘acres of wnapprapriated lands in some of these 
€ States, to be held by him and his heirs in abso- 

i * Jute prey 

On the 27th of August, 1776, Congress passed 
‘a similar resolution, encouraging officers and sol- 
diers to desert the British armies, and offering, ac- 
; cording to rank, from one hundred to one thousand 
acres of land, to be procured in some of the States. 

On the 16th of September, 1776, a resolution 
was passed, giving bounty lands to officers and 
soldiers of the American Army; and the expense of 
| procuring the land was to be borne by the States in 
| the same proportion as the other expenses of the war. 
| On the 9th day of July 1778, the articles of 
_ Confederation were entered into; but by these 

articles it was provided “‘ that no State shall be de- 
' prived of territory for the benefit of the United States.” 
: © At this period, the State of Virginia, in addition 

to its present boundaries, elaimed ali the territory 
:, now covered by the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

North Carolina claimed the territory now cov- 
| ered by Tennessee; Georgia claimed that covered 
is by Alabama and Mississippi; and South Carolina, 

ew York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts had 

other unsettled: claims of. territory. This left 
Maryland, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
: Delaware, and New Hampshire with compara- 
tively small quantities of territory; and if the large 
States retained all the territory claimed by them 
as being within their colonial limits, it would en- 
able them, in time, by the increase of population 
and wealth, to control the legislation of the whole 
Confederacy , and thereby deprive the small States 
of their proper influence in the Federal Govern- 
ment. They refused to remain in the Union upon 
such unequal terms, and required, as a sine qua 
| non to the perpetuity of the Union, that the large 
States should yield up their unoccupied territory, 
|. as common. prize of war, for the benefit of the 
whole Confederacy. By the articles of Confed- 
eration Congress had been deprived of all legisla- 
‘| tive power over this subject. Congress therefore 
| determined to appeal to the patriotism of the large 
|| States to yield to. the demands of the small States; 
‘| and accordingly, on the 10th day of October, 1780, 
li passed the following resolution: 
1 


Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be 


i 
i 
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sed of for the com- 
settled and formed 
into distinct blican States, which shali become mem- 
bers of the Federal Unien, and have the same rights of 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence as the other States; 
that each State which shall be so formed shall contain a 
suitable extent af territory, not less than one hundred nor 
more than one hundred and Gly mites square, &c.; that 
the said lands shall be granted or settied at suck times and 


under such regulations as shall hereafter be agreed on by ` 


the United States ia Congress assembled, or any nine or 
more of them.” 


It will be observed that this resolution contains 
the following distinct propositions relative to the 
lands ceded or to be ceded: 

lat. ‘That said lands shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the United States. 

2d. That they shall be settled and formed into 


distinc! republican States, with specified quantities - 


of territory. 
3d. That said States shall become members of 
the Federal Union, with the same rights of sorer- 
cignly, Jreedom, and independence as the other 
tates. 


4th. That said lands shall be granted or settled 
at such times and under such regulations as may be 


greed upon by the United States in Congress as- `: ; i : 
as I y t : ‘be admitted to a representation in the Union,” . 


sembled, or any nine States, or more of them. 


| 


i 


I will now demonstrate the fact that these prop- | 


ositions were accepted by the States making the ` 


ceasions of land, that they were adhered to by the 
Congress of the Confederation, and finally incor- 
porated into the Constitution of the United States. 
Four months after the: passaire of this resolution 
by Congress, on the of January, 1781, the 
vi d to the Congress of the United States, for the 
nefit of the said States, all right, title, and claim 
which the said Commonwealth had to the lands 
northwest of the river Ohio, upon the following 
conditions, among others: 
“ Ist. That the territory so ceded should be laid out and 
Sormed into States containing a suitable extent of territory 
mot lees than one hundred nor more than one hundred and 
fifty miles square, or as near thereto az circumstances will 
admit; and thatthe States so farmed should be distinct Re- 
lican States, and admitted inembers of the Federal Union 
aving the same rights of sovereiznty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence as the other States.” —Journal of Congress, vot. 
4, page 265. 


This resolution identifies and accepts the pre- 


vious offers of Congress.* 
. One year and eight months after the date of the 
resolutions of Virginia, on the 13th of September, 


1783, Congress considered these resolutions, and ` 


resolved — 


condition is provided for by the act of Congress of the 1th | «o far in lieu of that parallel as a boundary line. 


urchased, and : 


of October, 1780. Your committee are further of opinion 
that the fourth, &fth, and sixth conditions, being reason- 
able, should be agreed to by Congress. ”—Tbid, 266-7. 


be claim to all territory save that contained within 
er present limits; but the other States remained 


inactive on the subject, and accordingly, on the ʻi 


13th of April, 1783, Congress had revived the 
resolution of 1780 by adopting an address to the 


delinquent States on the same subject, which was `: 


* The sixth condition was, that the ceded lands “should 
be considered a common fand for the use and benefit 
of such of the United American States as have become, 
or shall become, members of the Confederation or Federat 
alliance of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to 
their usual respective tionsin the general charge and 
ezpenditure, and should be faithfully and bona fide € dis- 
posed of’ for that purpose, and for no otker purpose what- 
server.” f 


This sixth resolution had reference to the eighth article | 


i 
t 


of Confederation then in force, which provided that “ ali 
charges of war, and all other expenses that shali be incurred 
for the common defense and general weifare, and allowed 
by the United States in Congress assembled, shall be de- 
frayed out of a common treasary, which shall be supplied 
by the several States, in proportion to the value of ail iand 
within each State granted to or surveyed for any person, as 


such land and the buildings and improvements thereon ‘| 
t 


shall be estimated, according to such mode as the United 
States in Congrese assembled shali, from time to time, di- 
rect and appoint. The tax is for paying that pr ion 
which shali be laid and levied by the authority and direc- 


tion of the Legislatures of the several States, withiu the | 


time 
bled , 
“í By the adoption of the present Constitution this article 
of the Confederation was repeaied—this mode of taxation 
was abandoned, and our present syetem adopted, and by 
this means it became impossible to execute the sixth con- 
dition of the Virginia cession. 
tution was a recision of this condition, and therefore the 


power of Congress over the public lands is not restricted by 
this condition.” 


New Serres.—No. 59. 


agreed upon by the United States in Congress assem- 


Her adoption of the consti- | 
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drawn up by Mr. Madison, in which they urge 
the States to complete their cessions of lands, sta- 
ting that “ the first measure recommended was an 


! ‘ effectual provision for the debts of the States. ! 


| ©The amount of these debts, as far as they could 


` be ascertained, was $42,000,375." * * æ 
i ©The amount of the annual interest was computed 
` to be $2,415,956.” 

The address further states, that ‘“‘to obviate 
< disagreeable consequences and confusions, Con- 
‘gress has included in their present recommend- 
‘ations a renewal of those of the 6th day of 

` September and the 10th day of October, 1780. 
‘In both these respects a liberal and final accom- 
t modation of all interfering claims of vacant 
‘territory is an object which cannot be pursued 
. with too much solicitude.” 
On the 19th of October, 1783, Congress passed 
a resolution to “appoint a committee to report a 
t plan, consistent with the principles of the Con- 
‘federation, for connecting with the Union, by a 
‘ temporary government, the purchasers and inhab- 
“itants of the western territory, until their num- 
€ ber and circumstances shall entitle them to forma 
“permanent constitution for themseives, and as citi- 
“zens of a free, sovereign, and independent State, to 


&e. 

On the 2th of October, 1783, Virginia passed 
an act to authorize their Delegates in Congress to 
convey to the United States all the right of that 
State to the territory northwest of the Ohio, ** sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions contained in the before- 


recited act of Congress of the 13th of September last,” |- 
Legislature of Virginia resolved that they would, & 


c. 
On the 23d of April, 1784, a committee of Con- 


gress reported a plan of government, in pursuance ` 
of the preceding resolution, wherein they declare ` 


as follows: 
“ Resolved, That so much of the territory ceded, or to be 
ceded, by individual States to the United States, as is al- 
: ready purchased, or shall be purchased, of the indian in- 
habitants, and offered for sale by Congress, shall be divided 
into distinct States, in the following manner, as nearly as 
such cessions will admit, that is to say, by parallels of lat- 
itude, so that each State shall comprehend, from north to 
: soath, two degrees of latitude, beginning to count from the 
completion of forty. five degrees north of the equator; and 


by meridians of longitude, one of which shall pass through © 
the lowest point of the rapids of the Ohio, and the other i: 


through the western cape of the mouth of the Great Kenha- 
: wa; but the territory eastward of this last meridian, be- 
tween the Ohio, Lake Erie, and Pennsylvania skall be one 
State, whatsoever may be its comprehension of latitude. 
That which may lie beyond the completion of the forty-fifth 
degree between the said meridians, shall make part of the 
State adjoining it on the south ; and that part of the Ohio 


|. pore w AAR reeset 
“That your committee are ofthe opinion that the first l: which is between the same meridians coinciding nearly 


with the parallel of thirty-nine degrees shall be substituted 


“That the settlers on any territory so 
‘ offered for sale, shail, either on their own petition or on the 


|: order of Congress, receive authority from them, with ap- 
In the mean time New York had made a deed of : pointments of time and place, for their free mules of full 


i 
yi 


l 


4 


age within the limits of their State to meet together for the 
purpose of estahlishing a temporary government, to. adopt 
li the constitution and laws of any one of the original States, 
so thatsuch laws, nevertheless, shall be subject to alteration 
i by their ordinary Legislature, and to erect, subject to a like 
| alteration, counties, townships, or other divisions, for the 
‘ election of members for their Legislature. 

& That when any such State shall have acquired twenty 
:: thousand free inhabitants, on giving due proof thereof to 


: Congress, they shall receive from them authority, with ap- i 


, pointments of time and place, to call a convention of repre- 

; sentatives to establish a permanent constitution and gov- 

ernment for themselves: Provided, That both the tempo- 

rary and permanent governments be established on these 
rinciples as their basis. 

; _ ist. That they rag forener remain a part of this Con- 

|; Sederacy of the United States of America. 

i “2d. Thatthey shall be subject to the Articles of Confed- 
! eration in all those cases in which the original States shall 
j be so subject, and to all the acts and ordinances of the 

United States in Congress assembled, contormabte thereto. 
! «3d. Thatthey in nocase shall interfere with the primary 
| disposal of the soil by the United States in Congress as- 
i sembled, nor with the ordinances and regulations which 


i 

i 
if 
ij 


t 


| Congress may find necessary, for securing the title in such 


| Boil to the bona fide purchasers. 

“4th. That they shall be subjectto pay a part of the Fed- 
eral debts contracted, or to be contracted, to be apportioned 
on them by Congress, according to the same common rule 
| or measure, by which apportionments thereof shall be nade 
on the other States. 

“5th. That no tax bill be imposed on lands, the property 
of the United States. ? 


no case, he taxed higher than those of residents within any 
new State, before the adinission thereof to a vote by its del- 
egates in Congress. 

t That whensoever any of the said States shall have, of 
free inhabitants, as many as shall then be in any one the 
least numerous of the thirteen original States, such State 


| 


“6th. That their respective governments shall be republi- ` 


can. 
“th. That the lands of non-resident proprietors shall, in - 


shall be admitted by its delegates into the Congress of the 
United States, on an equal footing with the said original 
States; provided the consent of so many States in Con- 
: gress is first obtained as may at the time be competent to 
such admission. And in order to adapt the said articles of 
| confederation to the state of Congress when its numbers 
| shall be thus increased, it shall be proposed to the Legisia- 
; tures of the States, originally parties thereto, to require the 
assent of two thirda of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, in ali those cases wherein, by the said articles, the 
‘ assent of nine States is now required, which being agreed 
| to by them, shall be binding on the new States. Until such 
: admission by their delegates into Congress, any of the said 
, States, after the establishment of their temporary govern- 
_ ment, shall have authority to keep a member in Congress, 
with the right of debating, but not of voting. 
_  “ That measures not inconsistent with the principles of 
: the confederation, and necessary for the preservation of 

peace and good order among the settlers in any of the said 
, new States, until they shall assume a temporary government 
as aforesaid, may, from time to time, be taken by the United 
States in Congress asseimbied. 

‘That the preceding articles shall be formed into a charter 
of compact, shall be duly executed by the Presidenfof the 
United States in Congress assembled, under his hand, and 
' the seal of the United States; shall be promulgated; and. 
. Shall stand as fundamental constitutions between the thir- 
. teen originat States, and each of the several States now 

newly described, unalterable from and after the sale of any 
part of the territory of such State pursuant to this resolve, 
but by the joint consent af the United Statesin Congress 
assembled, and of the particular State within which such 
alteration is proposed to be made.” 
: It will be seen that this plan of a government 
' provides, ; Se 
lst. That the ceded territory ‘‘ shall be divided 
‘into distinct States,” &c., “by parallels of lati- 
‘tude, so that each State shall comprehend, from 
i north to south, two degrees of latitude,” &c. 
2d. That the ‘free males of full age, within the 
i limits of their State, are empowered to meet 
; together for the purpose of establishing a temporary 
government, to adopt the constitution and laws of 
any one of the original States.” 

3d. “That when any such State shall have 
acquired twenty thousand free inhabitants,” 
&c., they shail receive authority from Congress, 
&c., “to establish a permanent constitution and 
: government for themselves.” 

Ath. “ That the respective governments shall 
be republican.” , 

5th. “ That whensoever any of said States shall 
have of free inhabitants as many as shall then be 
in any one of the least numerous of the thirteen 
- original States, such State shall be admitted, by its 

delegates, into the Congress of the United States, 
upon an equal footing with the original States.” 

6th. That before such ‘new States shall as- 

sume a temporary government as aforesaid,” 

Congress may, from time to time, take steps ‘‘ ne- 
| cessary for the preservation of peace and good order 
' among the settlers in any of the said new States.” 

Tth. That these articles shall be “formed into a 
charter of compact,” &c., shall stand as ‘ funda- 
mental constitutions between the thirteen original 
States, and each of the several States now newly de- 
scribed unalterable,” &c. 

I call attention to these prominent features 
‘ of the “plan of government ” reported by Con- 

gress for the “new States ” to be laid out in the 
‘ ceded territory, to show that it conforms to the 
principles laid down in the resolution of Congress 
` of 1780 and 1783, and to note the further fact that 
these new political divisions of the ceded territory 
u were not then, as now, called “ territorial govern- 
‘ments,’ but “temporary governments for new 

States.” The impression seems now to prevail 
_with many, that a ‘territorial government”? is 
‘not, in any sense of the word, a State, and that 
the citizens of the Territories are disfranchised of 
| the rights that pertain to citizens of the old States, 
‘until they form a constitution, and are admitted 
` into the Union of constitutional States. This Abo- 
lition heresy will be still further exposed as the in- 
| vestigation proceeds, and it will be made apparent 
i! from the acts of Congress, and also of the several 

States subsequent to the date of this ‘* plan of gov- 
ernment,” that its leading features were substan- 
tially incorporated into the ordinance of 1787, and 
finally into the Constitution of the United States. 
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This plan of governgent for the ‘“ new States, 
was renorted by Congress on the 23d of April, 1784, 
“ and conformed precisely to the articles of cession 
' already entered into between Virginia and the Uni- 
ted States, on the 13th of September, 1783. Sub- 
“ sequently, on the 19th day of April, 1785, Massa- 
i| chusetts made her deed of cession ‘* to the uses in 


i a resolution of Congress of the 10th day of October, 


| 


| 
il 
a 
| 
| 
i 
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1780.” On the 13th da 
‘necticut made her dee o 
benefit of the United States.”’ South Carolina passed | 
her act of cession on the 8th day of March, 1787, 
ss for the use of the United States.” Although the | 
acts of Connecticut and South Carolina do not | 
specifically refer to the terms of cession previous- 
ly proposed by Congress, they are in general 
words an acceptance of the terms previously pro- 
posed by Congress, and are subject to no other 
construction. 

From this review of the action of Congress, and 
the reciprocal action of the States, it is made evi- 
dent that the States, by assenting to the terms 
proposed by Congress, become parties to irrepeal- 
able contracts for the benefit of the United States, 
which Congress, as a faithful trustee, was hound | 
to execute, without any material alteration or 
diminution. The only alteration ever made of the 
terms of these cessions was in that of Virginia, at 
the request of Congress. On the 7th of July, 1786, 
it was resolved by Congress, as follows: 


“ That it be recommended to the Legislature of Virginia 
to take into consideration their act of cession, and to revise 
the same, ro far as to empower the United States in Con- 
gress assembled to make such a division of the territory of 
the United States lying northerly and westerly of the river 


Ohio, into distinct Republican States, not more than five | 


nor Jess than three, as the situation of that country and 


future circumstances tnay require; which States shall here- | 


after become members of the Federal Union, and have the 


same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and independence as . 


the original States, in conformity to the resolution of Von- 
gress of the 10th October, 1780.” 


Before Virginia acted on this resolution, on the 
13th July, 1787, Congress passed an ordinance 


4 for the government of the territory northwest of |! 


_the river Ohio. 
By this ordinance the western territory ceded 


by Virginia was made one district, ‘* for the pur- | 


poses of temporary government.” Congress ap- 
pointed a Governor and Secretary, a court com- 
posed of three judges, with common law jurisdic- 
tion, and the ordinance provided that— 

‘The Governor and judges, or a majority of them, shall 
adopt and publish in the district such laws of the original 
States, criminal and civil, 
suited to the circumstances of the district, and report them 
to Congress from time to time; which Jaws shall be in force 
in the district until the organization of the General Assem- 
bly therein, unless disapproved of by Congress; but, after- 
‘wards, the Legislature shall have authority to alter them 
as they shall think fit.” 

By the same act the district was divided into 
three States, the western, middle, and eastern, and it 
further declares, as follows: 

“And for extending the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious jiberiy, which form the basis whereon these 
REPpuBLics, their laws, and constitutions are erected ; to 
fiz and establish those principles as the busis of all laws, 
constitutions, and governments, which fore 
shall be formed in the said Territory; to provide also for the 
establishment or States and permanent government therein, 
and for their admission to a share in the Federal councils 
on an equal footing with the original States, at as early 
periode as may be consistent with the general interest; it 

s hereby ordained and declared by the authority aforesaid, 
that the following articles shall be considered as articles of 
compact between the original States and the people and 
Staves in the said Territory, and Sorever remain tunalter- 
able unless by common consent.” 
_ Following this declaration are five articles grant- 
ing to the people of the new States in said Terri- 
tory, all the rights common to the people of the 

old States. The sixth article declares against sla- 
very in the Territory; but itis clear that Congress 
had no power to make sucha declaration, All 
the States, with the exception of Pennsylvania, 
were then slaveholding States. The Governor 
and judges of the Territory were authorized by the 
same ordinance, to adopt the laws of any of the 
old States; and as the old States were, with one ex- 
ception, slaveholding States, 
laws would adopt slavery. 
had no power at all over t 
thereon, save what was 
ceding the Territory, 
strated that no 
ee of slavery. Virg 
and never consented toit. 

_ By the fifth article of t 
vided that— 

‘ There shall he formed in the said Territory, not less than 
three nor more than five States: and the boundaries of the 

States, as soon as Virginia shall alter her act of cession 


and content to the same, shall beco A 
lished,” &c. ? me fixed and estab 


Here is a confession b 
mance of 1787, 


Moreover, Congress 
he land or the settlers 
granted by the States 
and I have already demon- 


inia gave no such power, 
It was, therefore, void. 
hø ordinance it was pro- 


y Congress in the ordi- 
that they had no power even to 


as may be necessary and best | 


ver hereafter || 


the adoption of their || 


power was given by them over the || 


| alter the boundaries of the new States proposed, 

; without the consent of Virginia. They did not 

; ask the consent of slaveholding Virginia to abolish 
slavery in the same Territory. Virginia did not 

‘give her consent, and consequently slavery was 
not abolished by the ordinance. In consequence . 
of the requests of Congress, Virginia subse- | 
quently passed the following law: 


“ Whereas the United States in Congress assembled, did, 
on the seventh day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-six, state certain rea- 
sons, showing that a division of the territory which hath 
been ceded to the United States, by this Commonwealth, 


into States, in conformity to the terms of cession, should the ; 


same be adheredto, would be attended with many incon- 
veniences, and did recommend a revision of the act of ces- 
sion so far as to empower Congress to make such a division 
of the said territory into distinct and republican States, not 
more lhan five nor less than three in number, as the situa- 
tion of that country and future circumstances might require. 
And the said United States, in Congress assembled, have, 
in an ordinance for the government of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, passed on the thirteenth of July, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, declared 


- the following as one of the articles of compact between 


the original States and the people and States in the said 
territory, viz:? 

(Here the fifth article of the compact of the ordinance of 

13th July, 1787, is recited verbatim.] 
“And it is expedient that this Commonwealth do assent 
the proposed alteration so as to ratify and confirm the 
said article of compact between the original States and the 
people and States in the said Territory. 

“2, Be it further enacted by the General Assembly, That 
the aforerecited article of compact between the original 
States and the people and Starks, in the territory north- 
|; west of the Ohio river, be, and the same is hereby, ratified 
: and confirmed, anything to the contrary in the deed of 
; cession of the said territory by this Commonwealth to the 
; United States notwithstanding.” 

{t will be observed that this celebrated ordinance 
i of 1787 had no application to any lands save those 

ceded by Virginia; and in order to give the fifth 

section of the ordinance vitality as to that terri- 

tory, Virginia, by express legislation, accepted of the 
j Same. This ordinance had no application what- 
| ever to the lands ceded by all the other States, 
| consequently the resolutions of 1780-’83 still re- 
;, mained the law of the land, as to the cessions 
| made by the other States. 

As a further evidence on this point, on the 17th 
of July, 1788, Congress resolved as follows: 
t: Whereas Congress, on the 13th of September, 1783, 

, fixed the terms and conditions upon which they would ac- 

cept a cession of claims to western territory from Virginia, 
: and whereas the said State agreed to the same terms and 

conditions,” &c. 
| T cite these quotations to show that the deeds of 
| cession made by the several States were based on 
|i the resolutions of Congress, and that those resolu- 
|; tons form a part of the contract of cession, and there- 
' fore define the intentions of all parties concerned, and 
ii leave nothing open to conjecture or uncertainty. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWER OF CONGRESS OVER THE 
PUBLIC LANDS. 

Subsequent to all these events, on the 17th of 
September, 1787, the Constitution of the United 
States was cr i and we shall now see that the 
provisions of that instrument are in perfect har- 
| mony with all the previous acts of the Congress 
of the Confederation on this subject. We have 
| already seen that the cessions made by the several 
| States were voluntary contracts, entered into be- 
| tween them and Congress, for the benefit of the 
United States. The Articles of Confederation had 
' declared that ‘ no State should be deprived of an 
i territory for the benefit of the Umited States.” 
| This was a prohibition upon Congress, but not 
upon the States—they retained the right to dis- 
| pose of their own territory, and they disposed of 
| it to the United States, making Congress a trustee 
| to execute the deeds of cession. 

i By article sixth of the Constitution, it is declared 
| that— 
| « AN debts contracted. 


| to 


i 


sand engagements entered into be- 

fore the adoprion of this Constitution, shall be as valid 

| against the United States, under this Constitution, as un- 

| der the Confederation.” 

This provision confirms and continues the “ en- 

| gagements entered into” by Congress with the 

several States, in relation to the public lands, and 

| Incorporates those engagements into the Constitu- 

tion itself. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE TERRITORIES. 
_U have heretofore proven that the general prin- 

| npe contained in the resolution of the Congress . 

j of the Confederation of 1780, were subsequently | 

adhered to by the ordinances of Congress, and by | 

i the States, in their subsequent cessions of terri- | 


tory, and that these contracts have been ratified 
‘and perpetuated by the Constitution itself. Let 
: us now compare the provisions of the Constitution, 
relative to this subject, with the resolution of 1780: 

The resolution of 1780 pro- The Constitution provides, 
vides, lst, that the ceded ter- 1st, that “The Congress shall 
ritory “Shall be ‘disposed have power to ‘dispose of, 
of? for the common benefit and make all needful rules 
of the United States ;”? “ that and regulutions respecting, 
the said lands shall be grant- the territory or other prop- 
ed or settled at such times, erty belonging to the United 
and under such regulations, States.” 
as shall hereafter be agreed 2d. “New States may be 
on by the United States in admitted by the Congress into 
Congress assembled,” &c. this Union.” 

2d. “Shall be settled and od. “The United States 
formed into distinct repub- shall guaranty to every State 
lcan States, which shall be- in this Union a republican 
come members ofthe Federal form of government, and pro- 
Union, and have the same tect each of them against 
rights of sovereignty, free- invasion,” &e. 
dom, and independence as the 
other States.” 

The only. substantial difference between the res- 
olution of 1780 and the provisions of the Consti- 
tution is, that the resolution of 1780 defines the 
rights of the citizens of the ‘new States’? by 

: declaring that they shall have the ‘* same rights of 

sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as the other 
States,” while the Constitution provides in general 
terms that their governments shall be ‘* Republi- 
can.” Forall political and practical purposes they 
are the same, 

Why did the Constitution provide that “ new 
States” should be admitted into the Union? Where 
were they to come from? Clearly from the ceded 

‘territory. By the ordinance of 1787 the North- 
west Territory had already been divided into three 
“ new States,” and were entitled eventually to be- 
come members of the Federal Union. By the terms 
of the Virginia cession, ‘“ new States” were to be 
‘ settled and formed,” out of all the territory then 
ceded, or thereafter to beceded to the United States, 
and hence it was that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, in good faith to the terms on which the lands 

- had been ceded, made this and the kindred provis- 
ions of the Constitution relative to the protection 

` of the citizens of the ‘new States.” 

` While the Constitution was under discussion 
before the Convention that framed it, Mr. Madi- 

` son proposed to give the following power to Con- 
gress: 

“To institute governments for the new States arising in 
the Territories of the United States.” 

This power was refused by the Convention, 
and the other provisions before quoted inserted in 
its stead. Why was this refused? The “ new 
States” could not arise or exist without a govern- 
ment. Where was this government to come from? 
No reason can be assigned for this refusal of the 
Convention, unless it be found in the fact, that a 
sufficient power over this subject had been granted 
to Congress by the several States, when they 
ceded the territory, and therefore the Convention 

‚ıı could do no other acts than such as would enable 

,, Congress to execute the previous grants of power 

; agreed upon by Congress and the old States when 

|, the lands were ceded. 

“In confirmation of this view of the subject, the 

` Constitution declares that: ‘* Full faith and credit 
shall be given in each State to the public acts, rec- 
ords, and judicial proceedings of every other State.” 

This provision clearly includes the new States 
or Territories then and thereafter to be formed, as 
well as the old States: 

“ The United States shall guaranty to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion; and, on application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive. (when the Legislature 
cannot be convened,) against domestic violence.’ 

By the resolution of the Congress of the Con- 
federation of the 14th of October, 1783, the new 
States were to be connected with the Union by a 
temporary government provided by Congress. 
The ordinance of 1787 finally made that connection 
for the threeStatesinthe Northwest Territory, and 
therefore these new States, although not admitted 
by a constitutional form of government, were 
members of the Union by a temporary govern- 
ment. Hence, these new States, with temporary 

‘ governments, were in the Union, and their inhab- 
_ Itants entitled to all the rights of sovereignty, free- 
, dom, and independence of the original States, and 
` as such entitled to the protection granted to all the 
: States by the foregoing clause of the Constitution. 
There are many other clauses of the Constitution 


I 


i 
i 


Public 


equally demonstrative of the 


position that the 
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| House and inthe northern States; but in the dis- 


word Stete, as used in the Constitution, applies as || cussion of the question they have averted their 


well to the temporary governments now called : 
territorial gove „as to the States having reg- 
ular constitutions. 

For example, “t no tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State.” 

Will it be said that this does not include an 
organized Territory? Would it be lawful to lay 
a tax or duty on articles exported from any Terri- 
tory? Clearly not. 

** No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another.” 

Does not this include the ports of a Territory? 
Could the ports of a Territory have privileges not 
granted to the ports of the States? 

tt No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation.” 

Can a Territory do what is prohibited here to a 
State? 

« No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports,” &c. 

Could a Territory lay imposts or duties without 
the consent of Congress? Beyond doubt it could 


I could select as many more clauses from the 
Constitution where the word State is used, to 
show that in the use of that word the framers of , 
the Constitution intended to include and protect 
the citizens having temporary governments in the 
new States or Territories, as they are now called, 
as well as the citizens of old States. These points 
being established, the power of Congress over 
the Territories is well defined and its duties exceed- 
ingly plain. 

nstruing the resolutions of the Congress of 
the Confederation, the enactments and deeds of , 
cession of the several States, the ordinance of 
1787, and the Constitution of the United States 
together, there is no room to doubt that the citi- 
zens of the Territories are entitled to all the rights 
of sovereignty, freedom, and independence of the 
citizens of the old States; and that the power of 
Congress over such citizens is limited to the or- 
ganization of such a temporary republican gov- 
ernment as will secure and protect them in these 
rights until their numbers are sufficient to enable 
them to form a constitution and take upon them- 
selves the sole right of permanent republican 
State government. 

These historical facts prove alike the wisdom | 
and the patriotism of our revolutionary states- 
men. While they were providing the sinews of 
war to protect the principles and the enjoyment of 
American independence in the then existing States, 
they looked with -prophetic eye to the far distant 
future, and pictured in the boundless wilderness 
the great Confederacy of republican States that 
now span the continent with their grandeur. They 
were genuine State-Rights men, and left nothing 
to the discretion of Congress that pertained to the : 
liberty of the citizen. This same policy has been 
engrafted upon every treaty since made for the 
acquisition of territory. 

TERRITORY PURCHASED OF FRANCE, SPAIN, AND 
MEXICO. 

By the third article of the treaty with France for 
the Louisiana territory, it is provided that— 

«“ The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo- 
rated into the Union of the United States, and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of the Federal 
Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities, of citizens of the United States ; and in the 
mean time they shall be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion they 
profesa.” 


The treaties with Spain for Florida, and with 
Mexico for our Mexican territory, contain similar 

rovisions. No legal eye will fai! to perceive that, 
p these treaties, all our purchased territory is 

faced on the same footing with the territory ceded 
by the several States, and the power of Congress 
over the disposition of these lands and the govern- . 


ment of the inhabitants, is therefore identically the `: 


same. 

This view of the subject strips Congress of all 
power to deprive the people of the Territories 
of the enjoyment of any right of person or prop- 
erty that pertains to the citizens of any State of 
the Union. Iam aware that a different doctrine 
pervades the minds of a class of politicians in this 


eyes from the pan requirements of the terms on 
which the lands were either ceded or purchased. 
They tell us that Congress is given ‘‘ power to 
dispose of, and make ali needful rules and regula- 


tions respecting the territory and other property be- : 


longing to the United States; ” that this grant of power 
repeals all former contracts relative to the public 
lands, and the rights of citizens that may inhabit 
them; and that, therefore, Congress has despotic 
power over the Territory and the people. The 
simple statement of their position furnishes a full 
refutation of their doctrine. 

The first resolution ever passed by Congress on 
the subject of the public lands, and which formed 
the basis of their cession by all the States, after 
declaring that the lands shall be erected into dis- 
tinct republican States, with all the rights of free- 
dom, sovereignty, and in dence of the other 
States, provides further, that ‘‘ said lands shall be 
granted or settled at such times and under such 
regulations as shall hereafter be agreed on by the 
United States, in Congress assembled,” &c. The 
two grants of power are so identically the same, 
that no legal mind can resist the conclusion that 
the framers of the Constitution inserted the clause 
in question by way of confirming the resolution 
of 1780, which had been expressly adopted by the 
ceding States, in order to limit the power of Con- 
gress over the citizens of the ceded territory. 

It is wholly impossible for any sane mind to sup- 
pose that the power to ‘dispose of” the territory 
and other property belonging to the United States,” 
includes also the rights of person and property per- 
taining to the citizens of the United States to 
whom the ‘territory’? might be *‘ disposed of ”’ 
by Congress. 

I cannot believe that the power to “dispose of ”” 
& property interest in lands either by sale or dona- 

‘ tion, and to make “needful rules and regulations” 
to accomplish this end, conveys also the power to 
“ dispose of ” the liberties of person and property 
that pertain to an American citizen. I cannot be- 
lieve that the settlers upon the public lands become 
fixtures to the realty, and subject to sale or dona- 
tion, or to be granted to the Indians by treaty 
with them. Much less can I believe that the wise 
and patriotic statesmen who were baptized in the 
blood that they and their compeers so profusely 
shed upon the altar of American liberty, would 
have left, or intended to leave, their own posterity, 
the hardy pioneers of the wilderness, to be ‘‘dis- 

osed of? by Congress like sheep in the sham- 

les, or, like the *‘ dirty acres” of the public do- 
main, at private entry or under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. Such an interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion is, in my judgment, a libel upon the fair fame 
of our most Jiatinguished men, and should rather 
be resented as a slander than made immortal as a 
law. Sir, the men of the Revolution and the 
Constitution were no respecters of persons—they 
drew no line of privilege. between the humble ten- 
ant of a forest cabin and the princely occupant of 
a city palace: their motto was, ‘‘ PRINCIPLES, not 
men;” their policy was not partial, but universal; 
and it was these peculiar characteristics that im- 
mortalized their names and wrung applause from 

: their bitterest enemies. Who does not recollect 
the burning words of Lord Chatham to the Eng- 

‘lish Parliament? 


€ When your lordships look at the papers transmitted us 
from America ; when you consider their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause, and wish 
to make it your own. For myself, E must declare and 
avow, thatin all my reading and ohservation—and it has 
been my favorite study, I have read Thucydides, and have 
studied and admired the master- states ef the world—that for 
solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of con- 
clusion, under such a complication of difficult cireum- 
stances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference 
to the General Congress of Philadelphia. I trust it is ob- 
' vious to your lordships, that all attempts to impose servitude 
upon such men, to establish despotism over such a mighty 
continental nation, must be vain, must be fatal. We shall 
be forced ultimately to retract; let us retraet while we can, 
not when we must.” 


And yet, sir, there are those among us who 
seem willing to believe that these very men—more 


: jealous than all the world beside of personal lib- 


erty and the reserved rights of the old States and | 


: the new—have consigned a large portion of our 


citizens to the unrestricted dominion of a Federal | 


_ Congress. } t 
' cise words, ‘*to dispose of,” occur in the first 
Í P 


It is worthy of remark that these pre- ; 


| 
| 


i 


larger power than a mere authority to sell. 


resolution of Congress of 1780—they are used in 
most of the deeds of cession which followed the 
resolutions of Congress, and were based upon 
them; and finally, these identical words appear in 
the Constitution itself. They convey a meh 

o 
sell territory is but one of numerous modes of dis- 
position. These lands were occupied by many 
tribes of warlike Indians; and they and their rights 
had to be ‘disposed of” by Congress under this 

ower ‘to dispose of”? ‘the territory.” The 
ands were to be surveyed and divided into ‘‘dis- 
tinct republican States;’’ they were to be ‘‘granted”” 
and “settled,” and Congress was authorized to 
“make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory” to enable them to make this survey— 
to establish land offices and appoint officers and 
employés to perform all the various duties con- 
nected with the whole subject, embracing the 
policy of encouraging the rapid settlement of the 
lands, the removal of the Indians and the estab- 
lishment of ‘new States.” 

The chief policy of this nation, with regard to 
the public lands—tike that of all other nations— 
has been to increase our inhabitants, to induce 
settlements in the wilderness, as well for the pur- 
pose of expelling the Indian tribes, as of increas- 
ing our wealth and the growth of new States 
within our limits. To this end the sixteenth sec- 


, tions have been reserved for schools—‘ thirty-six 


sections’? granted for State universities; grants 
made for the sites of State governments, treaties 
' made with the Indians, and roads constructed in 
the Territories. Why did Mr. Jefferson purchase 
Louisiana? Was it only to sell the land at a dollar 
and a quarter per acre, and put the money into the 
National Treasury? No, sir, his. principal object 
was to secure the right to navigate the Mississippi 


' as a national highway to the Gulf of Mexico, and 


to add more States to the nation. 

Why did we acquire Florida? Was it not to pre- 
vent that Territory from falling into foreign hands, 
to make our sea-board cotngletey and give us the 
command of the Gulf of Mexico? Why did we 
acquire Texas and the Mexican territories? Was 
it not our avowed public policy to extend the 
national jurisdiction, by the addition of an organ- 
ized Republic, and by the seizure of a foreign coun- 
try that gave us the command of the Pacific 
ocean? Was not Texas permitted to hold all her 
public lands, and are not the mines of California 
now open to all the world? Why did we threaten 
war with Great Britain on account of the Oregon 
boundary? Have we not since donated the lands 
in large bodies to actual ‘settlers? Sir, this public 
policy is so engraven upon every page of our his- 
tory, that “ he that runs may read, and the way- 
faring man, though a fool, may not err therein.” 


RAILROADS. 


I will now address a few remarks to the objec- 
tions which have been made in various quarters 
to the donation of public lands to aid in the con- 
struction of railways inthe States and Territories. 

Being a member of the Committee on Public 
Lands, which has reported a series of railroad 
bills, I feel under some obligation to make known 
to the House the considerations which induce me 
to adopt such a policy. I profess to be a State- 
Rights Democrat, a disciple of Jefferson and Jack- 
son, and amas much opposed to internal improve- 


‘ments by the Federal Government, save for 
i legitimate Government purposes, as any member 


on this floor. 

The wonderful progress which all the States of 
the Union have made and are now making in the 
construction of railroads, canals, and the naviga- 
tion of rivers, renders me more than satisfied with 
the policy of the Democratic party on this sub- 
ject. Had the Federal Government undertaken 
to perform in this respect what the States have al- 
ready accomplished by their own efforts and by 
individual enterprise, the Federal ‘Treasury would 
have been bankrupt years ago, and our national 


: debt would now have been equal to that of Great 


Britain. The States would have remained listless 
and inactive, and private enterprise, instead of 
going manfully to work on its own capital, and 


- relying on the practical success of its own im- 


provements, would have sent its corrupt combina- 
tions of emissaries.to Congress with their petitions 
| for Federal donations to impracticable schemes, 
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f manna 
which would have ended like that magnificent fail- | several States to build railroads through the do- 


ure “ the Cumberland wagon road.” Millions of i| main of the Federal Government, an 


money were squandered in its construction, and 
the vacuum it created in the National Treasury is 
the only monument that remains to perpetuate its 


memory. At the time President Jackson put his | 


veto on the Maysville road bill, similar schemes 
‘were projected to the amount of two hundred mil- 
kons of dollars. This early, but salutary lesson, 
should never be forgotten. 

The bills under consideration grant to the States 
theright of way over the public lands for railroads, 
and alternate sections of land for six miles in width 


on each side of the roads; and the lands are not to | 

be sold unless the roads are built. if 
Asa consideration for this grant, the Federal | to the satisfaction of the most skeptical. He read `: 

i. the speeches of several eminent Democrats, and 


Government receives— 

Jst. The right to transport the United States ' 
mails at her own price, thereby making the roads 
national post roads. The exclusive power of Con- 
gress to establish post roads, gives full authority to 
grant public lands for that purpose. 

2d. The right to transport, free of charge, her ' 
military stores and armaments; thus making the 
roads national military roads. 


The power of Congress to ‘ declare war’’—* to | 
provide for call- : 
i! you wish to distribute the benefits of the proceeds 


raise and support armies’’—*‘ to 


ing forth the militia to execute the laws of the 

Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 

sions,” authorizes and requires Congress to pro- 

vide the means of transportation for our soldiers 

and military stores; and a railroad is the most ex- 

peditious and the cheapest method of accomplish- | 
ing this object. No sane mind will deny that the | 
construction of roads for these two purposes is , 
within the power of Congress, and an appropria- 
tion of lands for that purpose would be to dispose 
of the land for the common benefit of all the States 
of the Union. 

3d. The enhanced value of the public lands in 
the vicinity of the road. 

Experience has already demonstrated the fact, 
both in Europe and America, that the construc- 
tion of a railread, doubles, at least, the value of 
the lands along its line; so that the United States, 
in fact, gains in value what is lost in the quantity ` 
of land donated; and the privilege of transporting 
the mails and military stores, and armaments, isa 
net profit in the transaction. Such being the ad- 
mitted facts, why should not the bills pass? i 


:: foundation of th 


There are two classes of objectors to this poli- | 


cy. The one fancies that the sovereignty of the 
States is infringed by the measure, as a system of 
Federal internal improvements. 

The second conceives that the sovereignty of the 
United States is invaded, unless the old States in 
which there is no public land shall have donated 
to them an equal amount of land without any con- 
sideration whatever. 

As to the question of internal improvements by 
the Federal Government, either general or partial, 
none such is proposed by the bills. The States 
themselves have projected these roads; they run | 
through a portion of lands belonging to the United | 
States; and the States by their Representatives on ; 
thia floor propose to build post roads and military | 
roads, for the benefit, in part, of the United States. | 
And by this means to double the value of her ' 
public lands, upon condition that a portion of the | 
Jands are granted to the States building the roads. 
It is a fair contract, and one in which the Federal | 
Government gains more than she loses. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Honrer,] who is opposed to these grants, never- | 
theless admits that railroads which pass through 
the public lands are an exception to this rule, and : 
that in those cases lands should be granted, but | 
“ the United States should be treated as any other 
£ land-owner; and any other land-owner, when he 
‘contributed money, would expect to have some | 
‘return in the shape of stock.’’ This is substan- 
tially what the bills propose. The States treat the 
Government as they would any other land-owner. 
my say to her, You are a large landholder; we 
will build a road through your land and double its 
value, and we will give you an interest in the road 
‘for the transportation of your mailsand munitions 
of war, if you will give us a part of your land. 
‘What better stock than this does the honorable 
Senator want? Really, sir, this doctrine of Stete- | 


i 


| 


Rights assumes Protean shapes. Formerly i 
z y it made | 
war on Federal power. Now, it requires of the | 


thereby 
: double its value, and yet the States are not even to 
' tax the Federal lands, or receive a farthing for the 


‘i benefit conferred. 


Sir, the bills under consideration are ‘* State- 
Rights” bills, in the true sense of the term. They 
retain to the States the sole power over the roads 
and the lands; they give no jurisdiction to the 


, Federal Government over the works proposed; 
the States : 


they are carried on exclusively b 


wherein they are located; and as such, I claim for , 


them the support of every State-Rights man. 
The honorable member from South Carolina, 
Mr. Orr,] demonstrated this fact, the other day, 


among them that of Mr. Calhoun, in favor of a 


was not an ultra State-Rights man? Sir, a refer- 
: ence to the- appropriation bills will show that it 


! has been the constant habit of this Government to ; 


appropriate money to works not more national in 
their character than these; and they have received 
the sanction of all Democratic Presidents, from 
Thomas Jefferson down to James K. Polk. 

But it is said by the Senator from Virginia, ‘ If 


' from the sales of these lands equally, you must 
apply them to the debts and expenses of the Gov- 
| ernment.” Sir, I have already shown that the 


‘lands at a cost of millions of dollars, while the 


| old States receive their share of the advanced price 


; without the expense of a dime? The old States 
| have fattened u 


‘ the hardy pioneers of the forest, until their craven 


appa can no longer be satiated without it. ; 
' Ho 


' How long shall they feed upon this inhuman food ? 
ı How long shall oppression prosper under the cry 
i of equality? How long shall the old States wear 


on this kind of equality, from the `; 
e Government to the present time. | 
1i They have eaten the flesh and drank the blood of | 


| the votes of southern men. € 
: Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 


make a grant to Illinois of this profitable character 
to the United States, would the grant be made 
equal and constitutional by donating to New York 
or Pennsylvania millions of acres, in return for 
which no railroad would be built, and not adime 
put into the Federal Treasury? This, sir, is the 
philosophic and statesman-like mode whereby 
members from the old States propose to render 
these railroad bills entirely constitutional, and, in 


i all respects, lawful. 


I have now disposed, as I think, of all the ob- 
jections which have been made to the passage of 
these bills. They have been defeated, thus far, by 
The members from 


with one or two exceptions, have invariably voted 


`, against them, while the members from the north- 


_ similar bill; and will it be said that Mr. Calhoun `: 


western States have invariably voted for the south- 
ern railroad bills. Thus it will be seen that the 


‘South has been stricken, vitally stricken, by her 


‘ to be attributed to their railroads and canals. 
; vious to the construction of the great Erie canal, 
, and her subsequent railways, 
: York, western New York, 


own Representatives. The great commercial power 
of the northern over the southern States, is mainly 
Pre- 


by the State of New 
ichigan, and the 
northwestern States and Territories, were almost 


a barren wilderness; now, this region is the seat 


it 


| purple and fine linen every day, while the new | 


| States have scarcely a leathern girdle about their 
| loins? 

In this House several members from the old 
States have argued that these railroad grants were 
for the sole benefit of the States to which they 


|| were made; that the other States enjoy no benefit 


' from the grants, and therefore they are unequal 


‘,and unconstitutional. This objection does not | 


apply to the bills now before the House, because 
they are links in a chain of national roads; such 
is the fact with regard to all the roads in favor of 
which the committee have reported bills. Our ob- 
ject has been as far as possible to connect all the 
new or land States with the old States, and with 
each other by railways, so that the whole Union 


mission of their passengers and their internal com- ‘| 


old States. The new States are but so many | 
nurseries planted for the benefit of the old, and to || 
which they send their children to run their career |: 
in life; and the railroad is made the means of com- :: 
munication between sire and son. 


may be benefited by the safe and speedy trans- | 


| 
i 


i 


of vast population, wealth, commerce, and all that 
deg to the happiness and prosperity of man. 
he Erie canal opened commerce between the great 


|, Government loses nothing by the donation of the || western lakes, the Hudson river, and the Atlantic 
land: it gets more in return than it gives, and no || ocean. 
change is made in the mode of distributing the |; region, and thence westward, yet the highways of 
proceeds equally. What kind of equality is that |, commerce arescarcely sufficient to meet the rapidly 
which requires the new States to improve the public || increasing wants of the country. What better evi- 


Railroads have since traversed the same 


dence could be desired of the efficiency of the rail- 
way to build up new republican States from the public 
domain ? 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


We have now fourteen hundred millions of acres 
of vacant territory, a great portion of which lies 
in Utah, New Mexico, Oregon, and the State of 
California. Howare these lands to be reduced to 
habitation and cultivation? How are they to be 
covered with new republican States? How are 
we to repel the incursions of the Indians and ful- 
fill our treaty stipulations with Mexico? We now 
pay one million of dollars per annum for transporta- 
tion alone of the public supplies to these Territories. 
How are California, New Mexico, Utah, and Or- 
egon to be retained in the Confederacy? How is the 
Pacific ocean to be subdued to our commerce, and 
the trade of Japan, China, and all Asia, made trib- 
utary to our Treasury? There is but one answer 


: to all these questions, and that is, ** Build the 


Southern Atlantic and Pacific Railway.” It is now 
nearly completed from Maine to Vicksburg, on 
the Mississippi river. From thence to San Diego, 
on the Pacific, the line of the road, by way of El 
Paso del Norte, runs through one of the richest 
portions of the habitable globe, with a climate of 
almost perpetual summer, and a level surface, un- 
surpassed in ali the qualities, and covered with all 


merce. Every railroad built in the new States, |: the materials necessary for the construction of the 
carries wealth, convenience, and comfort to the | 


road. 

The public lands are looked to by the country 
as a fund to aid in the construction of this work. 
By such a road these lands will be made valuable 
and brought into market, and this increased value 


' alone will be sufficient to construct the road. 


Much has been said of the increased value of the ` Upon what ground can southern men oppose such 
lands along the line of the Ilinoisrailroad; theyare | an appropriation? Will the delegates from Vir- 
said to be worth $10 to $12 per acre, and this is spo- || ginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 
ken of as a great wrong perpetrated at the expense |; dare to put their veto upon such a scheme? Will 
of the other States. Let us examine this charge. I`; they deny to the South what the North has already 


hope the statement is true. 
granted to this road have risen, or will rise, in | 


consequence of the location and construction of i| themselves? 


Ifthealternate sections | 


the road, to $12 per acre, the land remaining to ‘| 


the United States must rise to an equal value; j 


and if the land be sold at its value, the Federal || 


Treasury would receive $12 per acre, which would ;: 


be equal to $6 per acre for the whole 


the lands, and the United States are benefited alike | 
bya pecuniary gain, by its privileges on the road | 
and t 
States. 

Query.—If it. be unconstitutional and unequal to 


e use of the road by the people of all the |: 


uantity of !' 
land. Hence the Federal Treasury makes a spec- || 
ulation of $4 75 per acre on the whole amount of |, 


| 


taken? ill they follow the ignis fatuus of State- 
rights to the destruction of the southeen States 
Will they stand like Samson, at 
the gates of Gaza, and pull down its crushing 
pillars upon their own devoted heads? Will their 
constituents submit to such an outrage? Will 
they abandon the noblest enterprise of the age in 
which we live? Will they refuse to connect their 
own commerce with that of the Pacific ocean? Will 
they refuse gold fresh from the mines of California, 
oil from the whale fisheries of the northern Pacific, 
and teasand spices from China? Will they not open 
a new and boundless market for their sugar and 
cotton in all the Pacific ports? Will they not exe- 
cute the design of our revolutionary fathers to build 
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up new republican States in the vacant territory ? | tence and undoubted ability, upon a systematic 


‘Will they not plant gy the bosom of the southern 
States the great com 


forever, independent of all combinations againat 
their peculiar institutions—theic social happiness, 
their individual wealth, and their political power 
as independent States? 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


REMARKS OF HON. H. D. MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fawar, August 13, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
statie of the Union on the Army Appropriation Bill— 

Mc. MOORE, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. Cuaiaman: I shall offer a few remarks 
upon the subject of the light-house system of our 


country, by way of calling the attention of the : 
House to that subject. This branch of the public `: 
service has, in my opinion, become, at this time, | 


one of very great importance, because of the im- 
mense yearly expenditures which have become ne- 
cessary to support and maintain it, and because of 
the very great and extended interesta connected 
with it—such as the safety of human life, and the 
great and constantly-increasing commercial and 
maritime interests of our country. Jt will be re- 
membered by those members of the House who 
were in the last Congress, that, through the exer- 
tions of my honorable friend from Maryland, {Mr. 
Evans,] an act was passed creating a Light-House 
Board, to inquire into the condition of the light- 
house establishment of the United States, and to 
make a general or detailed report, to guide us in 
legislating apon the subject. That Board was 
appointed, and of its character for ability and 


fitness, in every respect, for the duty they were | 
to perform, it is unnecessary for me to speak, for ` 


they are too well known to the country to need 
any words of commendation from me. The Board 
was organized, proceeded to the discharge of their 
duty, and have made their report, which has been 


before the members of this House for the last four , 
or five months; and Í cannot but feel, Mr. Chair- | 


man, that if previous to the report of this Board 
there was in the minds of any of us an opinion or 
a belief in the necessity of a thorough revision 


and alteration of our light-house system, we must . 


be doubly confirmed in that opinion by this report, 
and the facts elicited by the thorough and search- 
ing investigation they have given to the subject. I 
have not time now to enter into a detailed examin- 
ation of this report; indeed I hope it is unneces- 
sary, for I hope that every member of the House 
either has or will read it for himself. 

By this report, I am perfectly satisfied that the 
light-house system of our country will not at all 


compare, either in point of utility, efficiency, or ;; : . 3, HC 
t the security and aid of navigation, and the safety 

And no one, ' 
ractical men should have ` 
' this subject call for the earnest and serious atten- 


ecpnoiny 
especially will it not compare in these respects with 
the light-house establishments of England or 
France. And among other positions assumed by 
this Board in their report, and which positions I 
think they maintain conclusively, they say ‘* That 
*the want of proper professional knowledge or 
* faithfulness on the part of those having cares 
‘of the erection and repairs of the towers, &c., 
< was apparentin nearly all the modern towers and 
* buildings visited by the Board.’ * * «That 
* the present large sums annually required for re- 
“newing, renovating, and repairing towers and 
‘buildings, are the consequences of the want of 
* an efficient organization, which could afford the 


* necessary professional ability for plans, drawings, :; 
‘and supeciitending Br cansieueiians and repairs. ae : is master of the whole subject, being fully capable of esti- | 


* * «That towers and buildings have been 
‘constructed without regard to the wants of the 
‘service, and to the peculiarity of localities, and 
* the special design of the lights themselves.” * * 


“ That there is no system of public inspec- | 
‘tion and superintendence calculated to render the | 


*light-house establishment moderately useful or 
‘ efficient.” * * ‘That the duty of lighting 
* and marking with beacons, buoys,and sea-marks, 
‘our extended sea, lake, gulf, bay, sound, and 
‘ river coast, efficiently and economically, can only . 
* be performed by persona of professional experi- | 


reial axis of the world, and 
thereby reader themselves, and their posterity , 


with those of ees generally, and | 


|| © plan, based upon the principles of the most ap- 

t proved light-house engineering.” 

| Now, Mr. Chairman, the truth of the positions 
| assumed by this Board must be apparent to every 


; unprejudiced mind who has carefully studied and 
examined this report. How can it be expected 


that the collectors of our ports, who are the super- ` 


intendents of our light-houses, &c., can under- 
stand what is necessary to the security of naviga- 
tion, and the protection of life and commerce? Is 
it not apparent to every mind that this duty can 
, only be properly performed by persons of profes- 
sional experience and undoubted ability ?—those 


who are acquainted with the management of ves- . 


der the navigation of our bays, rivers, harbors, 
and coasts, easy and safe. We want those charged 
< with this important duty who can take, for in- 
. stance, the beautiful and correct coast survey chart 
of Delaware bay and river, and tell your Commit- 
tee on Commerce what aids to navigation are ne- 
cessary, and where they should be located—and 
so of any other locality in our country. But I 
: shali allude in my remarks to those localities which 
; are more particularly connected with my owncity 
: and State, and leave it to gentleman who represent 
: other sections to speak of the defects in the pres- 
ent system, as applicable to the interests they rep- 
resent. And I know, sir, that the same objections 
to our present light-house regulations, will apply 
with equal force to almost every section of our 


sels, and who understand what is necessary to ren- . 


`: this respect. 


| 
1 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
i 


country where there is any necessity atall for these | 
aids to navigation, as the inefficiency of our pres- ' 


ent system does not consist merely in the bad or 
improper location of the lights, but also in the 
character and inefficiency of the lights themselves, 
and their improper man 
&c., &e. Why, Mr. Chairman, under whose 
charge or superintendence are the light-houses, 
beacons, buoys, and light-boats of our country, at 
this moment, by our present Jaws? Why, sir, 
they are poa as I have before stated, in charge 
of the collectors of the various ports, who are re- 
uired to visit and inspect them ‘‘once a year,” to see 
: that everything is right and properly conducted 
about them, and that they are kept in good order, 
repair, and preservation. Now, how many of 
these collectors have that kind of knowledge or 
information which is actually necessary to fit them 
for the proper discharge of this duty, even if they 


‘| have the time to spare from their other duties to 


devote to it? Why, I will guaranty, sir, that not 
j one in fifty of those collectors knows anything 
: more of what is necessary to the efficiency, econ- 
: omy, and regulation, of this branch of the public 
: service, than you or I do; and I question whether 

there are not many of those collectors who never 

saw a light-house or light-boat until they were 

made, by our present system, overseers and in- 
 spectors of them. Now,is not this a farce, or 
‘ worse than a farce? Why, sir, what are light- 
houses, light-boats, beacons, &c., for, except for 


“and convenience of the mariner? 
‘then, but seamen and 
‘the superintendence of these matters with which 
‘their interests are so directly connected,” and 
i which we cannot doubt for a moment they thor- 
, oughly and practically understand. 

| And at this point I would particularly refer the 


ement, superintendence, . 


employments, nor does it follow that one who is well quali- 
fied for a collectorship has a particle of that information 
which is essential to a well-conducted system of lights.” 


Now, it appears to me there is no argument ne- 
cessary to sustain the truth of such propositions, 
for their soundness and truth must be evident to 
every reflecting mind. And now a few words in 
reference to those localities in which my own city 
is more particularly interested, and where these 
aids to navigation are needed. And here let me 
say, that the Delaware river leading to the port of 
Philadelphia is almost as effectually sealed for all 
purposes of navigation after night-fallas it would be 
were it blockaded by a fleet of 74-gun ships. And 
why? Simply because of the want of those proper 
aids to navigation; because it is not properly 
lighted. And why is it not properly lighted? Be- 
cause this branch of the public service, involving 
so many great and important interests—interests 
of every class of our citizens—is not under the 


: charge of competent professional men, who can 


discover and point out the wants of commerce in 
Our packet, and other ship-masters, 


; on their homeward-bound voyages, are afraid to 


| 
| 


come up the bay and river at night, because of the 
insufficiency of lights, and for fear that some of 
the light-boats may have either drifted from their 
moorings, or been taken off for repairs. Itis only 
a day or two since that l cut from one of our 
papers the following notice: 


“Caution TO MAaRINeRS.—It will be seen by reference 
to our marine column that the light-boat stationed on the 


' shoal known as ‘ The Ledge,’ in Delaware Bay, was blown 


from her moorings during the storm of the 17th instant. It 
is hoped she will be replaced immediately, as her absence 
at this time may lead to the loss of life and the destruction 


; of much property.” 


And from testimony in the report of this Board 
it appears that frequently, when light-boats have 
drifted from their moorings in this manner, or been 
taken off for repairs, they have been from their 
stations two and three months, and sometimes even 
longer. 

Now how is the mariner who has been at sea 
for twenty or thirty days, and who makes the 
capes about nightfall, to know of this ‘* caution to 
mariners,” published in the papers on_the day 
perhaps when he arrives at the capes? Why, of 
course he can know nothing about it; and knowing 
as he does the frequency ofsuch accidents under our 

resent regulations, and the entire insufficiency of 
ights in the river, he has either to anchor under 
the breakwater all night, or at Bombay Hook, or . 
possibly, in*bad weather, in exposed positions in 
Delaware Bay. Now, the serious losses and in- 
convenience arising from this entirely inadequate 
light-house accommodation, in the Delaware river, 
does not fall entirely on the citizens and business 
men of Philadelphia; for there is not a portion of 
our country which has any commercial intercourse 
whatever with the city of Philadelphia, or the 
State of Pennsylvania, that does not suffer from it 
in one way oranother. Does not the detention of 
our coal and iron and other vessels in the bay, for 
the want of proper lights to run by at night, in- 
crease the price to the consumer of these articles, 
by increased freight and insurance? And does not 


tion and prompt action of Congress? There are 


: many matters connected with the engineering and 


scientific branches of this service, with which I 


‘am not familiar, but in which I feel convinced, 


i members of this House to a report made to the . 


: Senate by Governor Davis, from the Committee ;: 


lon Commerce in 1838. (See Sen. Doc., vol. 5, ` 


` 1837-38, No. 428.) This report contains much 


, valuable information upon the whole subject of | 


‘ our light-house system. 
:, says: 


|| mating the true character of the apparatus, its condition, 
.| the manner in which it is managed, whether the keepers are 
' capable and faithful, and whether the oil is such as it should 


“The lights should be visited by a general inspectar who `, 


' be. In short, this visitor should be so thoroughly skilled - 


‘| in everything pertaining to the subject, as to keep the light- 
| houses in as perfect condition as the arts and progress of 
science will allow.” 

Again: 

t‘ We have already said certain collectors of the customs 
! are the inspectors of the light-houses in their respective dis- 
.| tricts. It is manifest the two offices have no natural con- 

nection, for they require qualifications quite different. The 
' one should understand the laws of light as it is affected by 
; reflectors and refractora; the other, the character and 
| value of merchadise ; and there is no affinity between the 


{ 


i 
i 


Inthat report Mr. Davis ; 
' construction and arrangement of our lights, will 


from the examination of this report, there is much 
need of reformation; and I will express the hope 
that the honorable gentleman from Maryland, 
through whose exertions this Board was created, 
and who is thoroughly conversant with the scien- 
tific principles which ought to be observed in the 


give the House his views on the subject. I have 
thought a complete alteration in the management 
of our light-house system so necessary, that I de- 


' termined to bring it to the attention of the House, 


however i 


mperfectly I may do it; and I speak not 
as a Philad 


elphian, not as one having at heart 


| merely the interests of Philadelphia, but as one of 


|i 


the Representatives of the people of the United 
States, and feeling that I am speaking on a sub- 
ject in which all the people of the United States 
are alike interested; for this matter of the inef- 
ficiency of our light-house system is not con- 
fined to one locality, or one river, as it is bounded 
in its application only by the extent and confines 
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of our country. Itistrue, sir, that many portions 
of our coasts, and bays, and rivers, are better pro- 
vided with these necessary aids to navigation than 
others are; but I maintain that while this is the 
fact, that there is scarcely any portion of our 
coasts where an alteration and revision of our 
present system will not be beneficial to navigation, 
and to our great and extended commercial and 
maritime interests. 

Now, let us see what this report says further 
upon the subject; and we must bear in mind that 
the gentlemen who have thoroughly examined 
this matter, and made this report, are, in point of 
character, scientific attainments, and ability fora 
duty of this nature, second to none in our country, 
and the result, therefore, of their examination and 


deliberations, is worthy of our serious attention. | 


The report says: ‘‘ That due regard has not been 


‘ had to the wants of commerce in selecting sites ` 


‘for lights along the coasts of the United States; 
‘that for want of a proper system in this branch 


‘of the public service, the densely-populated | 


‘coasts have a superabundance of lights, to the 
‘injury of navigation, while on the sparsely-set- 
*tled coasts bounding the great outlet to the mil- 
‘lions of commerce from the valley of the Mis- 
* sissippi and its tributaries, for hundreds of miles, 
* there is not a single light. ”? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if these are not eviis call- 
ing for a remedy, then I confess my utter incom- 


petency to judge of tHe efficiency or inefficiency of | 
our light-house system as at present managed and | 


controlled. Why, sir, if any one will but notice 
in our daily papers the records of calamities, and 
losses of life and property which are continually 


occurring on our coasts, and which are attributed ` 
to the want of proper lights, beacons, buoys, &c., |; 
I am sure they must be convinced of the imme- | 


diate and urgent necessity of a revision and alter- 
ation of our light-house system. I have here an 
extract from one of our papers, of a recent issue, 
which I will read, and it is a record of but three 
or four out of hundreds of similar calamities which 
are almost daily occurring on some part of our 
coasts: 


` “In looking over a paper this morning, I met with the 
following paragraph concerning the recent loss of the Me- 
teor, aud a number of her passengers and crew, a case very 
appropriate to be mentioned here, and only one of many: 
t This is the fourth vessel lost by these gentlemen within a 
‘period of sixteen months, to wit: the Palmetto, at Pass 
“Cavallo; the Globe, at Brazos Santiago, and the Galves- 
‘ton, on Ship [sland Shoals; amounting, in the aggregate, 
` ‘to about $250,'00 of entire loss to them, ag they do not 
‘insure. We trnst our Government will now be induced 
‘to bestow some means at our Pass, and that we may have 
‘the lights and buoys to which, by the magnitude of our 
t commerce, we are justly entitled. We feel assured, that 
“had this been done, neither of these wrecks would have 
occurred.’ Thus you see that this crying evil is not local. 
Take the lights from Maine to Texas, and you will find but 
few, very few, that would now be standing in any of the 
commercial countries of Europe.” 


` Mr. Chairman, I think it can readily be per- 


ceived, that if we had a Light-House Board who 
thoroughly and practically understood this whole 
subject, and whose duty should be to ascertain the 
wants of navigation, that the most, if not all 
these difficulties and calamities might be obviated 


and prevented. This Board have said in their re- | 
port, that some portions of our coasts have so , 


many lights that it is actually injurious to naviga- 


tion, which we can readily see would be the case; | 


for where there are too many lights (especially if 
they are of a poor class) the mariner may, in 
such a case, very easily mistake one light for an- 
other, and, consequently, involve himself and 
vessel in danger before he is aware of his error. 
Now, a Board of this kind, who practically un- 
derstand the wants of navigation, could, wherever 
there was a superabundance of lights, make such 
recommendations to the Committee on Commerce 
as would obviate the difficulty ; and, on the other 
hand, where there was an actual necessity for a 


light-house, beacon, buoy, or light-boat, their rec- | 


ommendation to this effect would undoubtedly 


meet the favorable action of Congress. . As it is ; 
now, there is no system whatever by which Con- , 
governed in their appropriations for this `i 


pren is 
ranch of the public serv 


in here for a light-house, beacon, or light-boat for 
some point on our coasts, 


his influence to secure an appropriation for it, even 
without knowing whether there is the least neces- 


ice. A petition may be sent |` 


5 | ow and the member repre- | 
senting that district feels himself bound to use all | 


The Tariff Question—Mr. Ross. 
: —— 


| sity for it or not; and in this way, there can be no | 
doubt, there are hundreds of thousands of dollars | 
i spent for which there is no benefit received in the | 
| way intended, and which, under the supervision 
of a competent Board, might have been expended 
with the greatest advantage to the interests of |: 
navigation and the security of life and property. | 
I am aware, sir, that the gentleman who is os- 
tensibly at the head of this establishment, is quite 
jealous of its reputation, as he very naturally | 
should be, having occupied that position, I be- ' 
_ lieve, near half a century; and of course he can- 
not but feel sensibly any charges which may be 
made against the efficiency of the department or 
bureau over which he has so long, and I will say, 
ably presided, so far as the discharge of all those 
civil and financial duties are concerned which be- 
| long to his position as Fifth Auditor of the Treas- 
ury Department; but, sir, when he undertakes to 
defend or maintain the entire efficiency of our 
present light-house system and regulations, as he 
has undertaken to do in his replies to the report 
of this Light-House Board, I maintain that he has 
failed entirely in the task he undertook. It is true 
_ he lays before us certificates signed by a respect- ‘' 
able number of captains and owners of schooners, 
sloops, fishing vessels, and a few steamboats, and 
a large number of pilots, certifying to the general 
efficiency of our present light-house system, as far 
as it has come under their observation; but, sir, 
while I do not fora moment question the character - 
or respectability of his witnesses, I am not willing 
i to admit that their testimony is at all a refutation 
_ of the immense mass of evidence contained in the | 
report of this Light-House Board, and the facts 
as stated and laid down by the members of that 
Board, whose duty it was to make a thorough and | 
searching examination into this whole matter. 
Why, sir, in the testimony he has sent us of the 
efficiency of our present system and regulations, 
we have certificates of a very great number of 
pilots, which, to say the least, cannot be considered, 
on a subject of this nature, the most disinterested 
testimony. And I observe that the collector at 
Newport, who sends one of these certificates to | 
the Fifth Auditor, says in his letter, ‘very few 
signed, without first reading it,” thus admitting | 
that some of the signers did not know what they 
i were certifying to, unless they relied on the state- 
‘| ment of whoever requested them to sign it. And , 
|i observe that in the letter of B. F. Isherwood, | 


i 
i 


1 
i 
| 
i 


Esq., who certifies to the general efficiency of our |! 
| present system, he alludes specifically to but one || 
light-house, and of that he says: “It may be | 
‘proper to observe that I designed and superin- ' 
: f tended the Saukaty Head light-house, and other || 
; ‘light-houses on the coast of the United States, 
| «which are acknowledged by all to be equal to the 
| § best European lights.” 
Now, any one who would read this certificate 
and not examine the facts of the case as laid down 
fi by the Board in their report, would of course infer | 
i: that there is nothing differentin this light from the | 
| lights of any other station; and it is therefore ` 
| proper and necessary that [ should state, at this 
i; point, what Mr. Isherwood has failed to state, that 
this light is a second order lens light, one of the 
same class or kind which this Board recommends ‘ 
to be generally used instead of the old-fashioned 
reflectors; and the Board, in their report upon this 
light, says: ‘This lens is acknowledged, univer- 
| < sally, so far as could be ascertained, to be, if not 
| ‘the best light in point of brilliancy and power, | 
‘ greatly superior to all others on the entire coast of 
‘the United States, (except, perhaps, those in the 
‘ highlands of Navesink, New Jersey,”’) which are , 
| the same order of lights, and the only ones of the ` 
'| kind in our country. Now, at this point it would `, 
-| be well for us to look at one of the mostimportant 
: and essential features in the report of this Board; 
‘It says: “That if all our present lights were 
' fitted with lens apparatus, [the same apparátus 
‘which Mr. Isherwood speaks so highly of,]of 
‘equal power to the reflectors now in use, the 
t usual expense for supplies of oil and cleaning ma- 
j ‘terials would cost little more than one fourth as 


Hi 


i: “much as is now expended for these articles of 
‘supply annually: that is, that the supplies now 4 
‘costing upwards of $152,000 would not exceed | 
ae $38,000 to $42,000, making an annual saving of 
| £ $110,000 to $115,000. And that in addition to the 
'; “ greater superiority in building, power, and econ- |! 


ae 


T 


l; lic service for the last several years. 
‘ hastily collected from the records of the general 


, manufacturers now enjoy. 


. 1846 to defen 


annual cost of sustaining this branch of the pub- 
l have very 


appropriations the cost of our light-house estab- 
lishment for fifty-seven years, from 1792 to 1849, 
and find the amount to be $9,723,700; and for the 
last twelve years of that time it was $5,245,744, 


_ being $761,788 more for the last twelve years than 


for the previous forty-five years. Now, if the an- 
nual expenses of this establishment is to increase 
in the same ratio for the next twelve years, what, 
I would ask, is to be its expense at the end of 
that time? If, sir, with this enormous expendi- 
ture, we had a thorough and efficient light-house 
system, equal to all the wants and necessities of 
our growing and increasing commerce, and our 


; extended maritime interests, the amount of this 
; expenditure would not and ought not to be a mat- 


ter of consideration at all; but when we reflect 
that with all this immense outlay, these great in- 
terests of our country which it is intended to pro- 
tect are so poorly benefited and protected, it ap- 
pears to me it is time for us, as Representatives 
of the people, whose interests we are sent here to 


., advance and protect, to inquire into and see if we 


cannot bring about that reform in this branch of 
the public service which is, in my opinion, so 


| essentially necessary. 


I believe the Committee on Commerce have had 
this subject under consideration, and | think a 
member of that committee is ready to report a bill; 
and I earnestly hope that the members of that 
committee, if they have not already, will at once 
give their consent that the bill shall be reported, 
so that we may get the subject properly before us 
for the consideration and action of the House. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS ROSS, 
; OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, . 
August 12, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. ROSS said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: We have had, during this 
session, several speeches in favor of a modification 
of the tariff; but T believe that not one has been 
delivered in opposition to it, unless it be the speech 


iof the late honorable member from Massachu- 


setts, who, in his remarks on the Missouri rail- 
road bill, incidentally considered this question. 
Opposed as I am to any modification of the tariff ° 


, rendering it more protective, I will avail myself of 


the present opportunity to submit the reasons 
which will induce me to vote against all proposi- 
tions tending to increase the protection which our 
Lam the more anxious 
to do so, because whatever changes may be pro- 


| posed, will be sprung upon the House when it will 


ower of the friends of the tariff of 
that measure. 

It is not known what modifications the advocates 
of protection will finally determine to demand of 
Congress; for thus far they have been unable to 
agree among themselves. From recentindications, 
however, it. seems to be understood, that the va- 
rious projects will resolve themselves into one of 
two propositions. First, to assess the duties on 
foreign imports, as they were valued on the first 
of December, 1846, when the present tariff went 
into operation; or, second, to assess them on the 
average value for each series of five years, and to 
adopt the home instead of the foreign valuation. 
It is not my intention to discuss-at any length the 
character of these propositions; for my time will 
not allow me to do so. It is sufficient for me to 
say, that I cannot give either of them my vote. 
The first proposition, which my colleague {Mr. 
Srevens] has the honor of suggesting, would, if 
adopted, give a ey to the iron-master far 
greater than was given by the tariff of 42, or in- 
deed any other tariff that we have ever passed; for 
in consequence of the large production of iron, _ 
both in England and in this country since 1846, 


not be in the 
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principle, and partakes in a great measure of the ' 
character of a specific duty. 

The second proposition is also objectionable, 
not oniy because it substitutes the home for the 
foreign valuation, but because by taking the aver- 

yalue for a series of years, on which to assess 
the duty, it in effect defeats all the practical good 
to be derived from ad valorem duties. Such a sys- 
tem, when connected witha home valuation, would 
lead to so much confusion, and to so many diffi- 
culties, as well as frauds, that its repeal would be 
demanded by the manufacturers themselves before 
the expiration of the next Congress. Sir, I will 
support na measure which looks to an abandon- 
ment of the ad valorem principle. Itis the only 
safe, jnst, and honest principle toadopt in assess- 
ing duties on imports. Under the ad valorem sys- 
tem, our revenue, which should be the only object 
in imposing duties, has rapidly increased, even 
beyord the most sanguine expectations of its 
warmest friends. The late distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) gave it his decided | 
preference over any other mode of assessing du- 
ties. Ina speech delivered by him in the Senate, 
when the tariff of 742 was under consideration, he 
thus expressed himself: 

‘There is the principle that a fixed ad valorem duty 
shall prevail and be in force at all times. For one, 1 am 
willing to abide by that principle. There are certain vague 
notions afloat as to the utility and necessity of specific du- 
ties and discriminations, which I am persuaded arise from 
a want of aright understanding of the subject. We have 
had the ad valorem principle practically in force ever since 
the compromise act was passed: and there has been no 
difficulty in administering the duties of the Treasury on 
that principle. ”? * * x “t Į say, that in 
theory, and according to every sound principle of justice, 
the ed ralorem mode of taxation is entitled to the prefer- 
ence.” 

It is true that Mr. Clay preferred the home to 
the foreign valuation, but he did so, merely be- 
cause he thought that the foreign valuation was 
more liable to fraud. In this, I think he was mis- 
taken. There can be no revenue system that will 
not be subject to fraud. But if the officers ap- 
pointed to execute the laws are competent to dis- 
charge ‘"<ir duties, and do discharge them with. 
proper vigilance and fidelity, the foreign valuation 
is less open to fraud than the home. Whatever 
objection may have existed on this ground to a 
foreign valuation, will be obviated by the law of 
last Cones, creating a board of appraisers. As to 
a_ home valuation, I consider it utterly impracti- 
cable. It is making the value depend upon every 
auctioneer’s hammer. In a country of such great 
extent of territory as we possess, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, and with places of 
` import separated from each other by thousands of | 
miles, there can be no such system as a home val- | 
uation. How are you to determine the valuation? | 


Will you take the value at Boston, New York, | c 
| the products of our soil, and which has already, 


New Orleans, or at San Francisco? That cannot 
be done, for the Constitution expressly declares, 


‘s that no preference shall be given by any regula- | 


fully one half. | the country. For my own part, I rejoice that the | 


_ left entirely unshackled by legislative enactments. 


` a spectacle of unbounded prosperity as we have 


tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another.” But even if we had | 
such power, and exercised it, still it would not be 
a home valuation. 

As to the proposition, which has been suggested, 
of creating a board of appraisers to adjust the av- | 


: I will not now dwell on this branch of my subject. 


| agric.‘ iural exports—it has in an equally striking 


t 


erage valuation at the various ports of the Union, | 


the difficulties would be so great, and the oppor. 
tunity to commit fraud so easy, that the w ole 
system would, I repeat, be wholly impracticable. 

hile we adhere, as | hope we always will, to 
the principle of assessing duties on values, we. 
must adopt the valuation at the place of export, 
and not at the place of import. 

But, sir, the design of both the propositions, to 
which I have so briefly referred, is to give further 
protection to the manufacturers; and this alone 
would induce me to oppose the adoption of either | 
of them. I believe that Government has no more 
right to interfere for the purpose of controlling the 
industry of the country, than it has for the pur- 
pose of restricting the freedom of thought and of | 
opinion. Its object should beto protect all classes | 
and to injure none; but legislation, which confers 
a bounty on one class of the community, injures 
the many for the benefit of the few. It cannot be | 
denied that every tariff having protection for its |; 
object, is a tax upon the labor and the industry of | 


: American manufacture amount 


: the manufacturer of cotton goods during the last 4 we eeparted about SIDI 000 worth of tke: 


|: uncolored cottons to the value of only $1,978,331; 
'! but in 1851 the ex 
: facture amoun 

! a difference in the export of two descriptions of ;; 


The progressive spirit of the age has already 
aroused the public mind on this subject, and the 
light of truth and of reason is exhibiting the whole 


` system of protection in all its deformity and na- 


kedness. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us now see what has 
been the operation of the tariff of 1846; for by the 
fruit must the tree be judged. Have the predic- 
tions of the Whig party in regard to its destruc- 
tive effects been fulfilled? Have our workshops : 
been closed? Have our manufacturing establish- 
ments been abandoned? Have the fires in our 
furnaces been extinguished? Have our agricul- 
tural products been shut out of foreign markets? 
Or has capital been unemployed, or labor unre- : 
warded? No, sir—no. Not one of these dire- | 
ful forebodings has come to pass. On the con- | 
trary, no country in the world has exhibited such ' 


enjoyed since the tariff of 1846 became the law of 
the land. Our commerce, both foreign and inland, 
has been greatly extended; our revenue has been 
doubled; our various works of internal improve- 
ment have been prosecuted with an energy and a 
success unknown in any former period of our his- | 
tory; and in almost every department of Ameri- 
can industry there has been an increased activity 
and prosperity. It could not well be otherwise; | 
for the less interference there is by Government in 
diverting labor or capital from its ordinary pur- 
suits, the more profitably will it be employed, and 
the less injury will be done to other industrial oc- 
cupations from which it is attempted to be with- 
drawn. 

The tariff of 1846 reduced the duties one half 


: of what they were under the act of 1842; but not- 


withstanding this reduction, the revenue of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1851, has exceeded the 
revenue of the last year of the tariff of 1842, 
$22,905,859 52. The value of the exports of the 
growth, produce, and manufacture of the United 
States, during the last year of the tariff of 1842, 
exclusive of gold and silver coin, amounted to 
$101,718,042; but, under the Democratic tariff of ' 
1846, during the year ending the 30th of June, 1851, 
our domestic exports amounted to $178,620,138, 
showing an excess over the fiscal year of 1845 
and 746 of $76,902,096. The value of the exports | 
of our agricultural products for the year preceding 
the act of 1846, amounted only to $78,827,511; 
but the value of our agricultural exports for the |: 


i 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1851, amounted to | 


, $145,903,778—nearly double the value of our agri- 


cultural exports under the tariff of 1842. Now, 
sir, I ask, how can the agriculturist, with this | 
single fact before him, advocate an abandonment 
of a policy which has opened a foreign market for : 


in the short space of five years, doubled the agri- | 
cultural exports of the country? But as I intend, |! 
before I conclude my remarks, to show the effect - 
of the tariff cf 1846 on the interests of agriculture, | 


| 
i 


The present tariff has not merely increased our 


ma.ir er stimulated the manufacturing industry of 
the country, and more than trebled our exports 
of articles of domestic manufacture. During the 
fiscal year ending in 1846, the export of articles of | 
to $11,563,433; | 
but for the year ending in 1851, the exports of Amer- |: 
ican manufactures reached the sum of $38,206,547. |: 
And it is a fact worthy of a passing notice, that | 


fiscal year of the tariff of 1842, exported printed 
or colored cottons to the value of only $380,549; | 
but in 1851 he had increased his exports to the | 
value of $1,006,561. In 1846 there were exported || 


I} 


l 


rtof the same articles of manu- 
to $5,571,576;—thus making 


cotton goods alone, of $4,219,257 in favor of the |: 


| tariff of 1846. But in the face of these facts, 
. which the official reports of the Treasury Depart- . 


e [Mr. Stevens] boldly . 
test authority, ‘‘that the | 
the manufacture of cotton | 


ment exhibit, my colle: 
asserts, without the sl 
tariff of 1846 decreas 


_ increased: more than four hundred per cent. 
still the cotton manufacturer clamors for further 


if 


| ket the products of their 
. with only th 


| traveling to 


in this country.” Why, sir,in a period less than 
twenty years, our export of cotton manufactures, 
including white, printed, and colored goods, has 
And 


protection. 

Even in regard to iron, for the protection of 
which a certain class of Democrats in my own 
State seem ready to abandon theprinciples of their 
party, we find that our exports have been annu- 
ally increasing under the act of 1846. For the 
year ending June 30, 1846, our export of the man- 
ufactures of iron amounted to $1,151,782; but for 
the year ending June 30, 1851, those exports, at 


-atnuch reduced value, amounted to $2,255,698, 


almost double the export under the tariff of 1842, 
and exceeding the export of any other manufac- 
tured article excepting that of uncolored cotton 
goods. So also in regard to coal, we find the same 
gratifying result has taken place. It must be in 
the recollection of all, that when the tariff of 1846 
was being discussed in the Senate, Mr. Webster 


, expressed the opinion, that if the bill became a 


law, the colliers of Pennsylvania would not be 
able to maintain a competition with the colliers of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; and ‘that in 


. the end the coal from the British Provinces would 
` take the place of the Pennsylvania coal under such 


a tariff.” But, like all Whig predictions, time has 
roved their falsity. Instead of that tariff increas- 
ing the import of coal, it has on the contrary di- 
minished it. But it has done even more; for pre- 


! vious to 1846 there are not to be found in the 


reports on commerce and navigation any exports of 


` coal; but during the fiscal year ending in 1851 we’ 


exported coal to the value or $163,977. No branch - 
of industry has had a greater growth. In 1846. 
there were sent to market about 2,300,000 tons; 


‘but in 1851 the quantity exceeded 4,000,000 


tons. During that year the number of arrivals 
of vessels engaged in the coal business at Port 
Richmond, the great coal depôt for the Schuylkill 
region, was 8,126—more by 4,238 than the whole 
number of vessels arriving at New York. During 
the present year the demand for coal far exceeds 
the supply. It was but yaen that I noticed 
in the newspapers that the colliers of Scuhylkill 
county are advertising for miners, the supply of 
workmen being unequal to the demand. One 
firm alone advertises for one hundred hands. I 
hope that the hard-working miner will remember 
these facts when his employer denounces the tariff 


' of 1846, and attempts still further to reduce the 


wages of his labor. ; : 

What a commentary, sir, do these facts furnish 
on the wisdom of that Democratic policy, which 
repealed the protective tariff of 1842, and substi- 
tuted in its room the revenue tariff of 1846! 

But unable to deny the truth of these stubborn 
facts, or to resist their conclusion, the protection- 
ists turn round and allege that, although the ex- 
ports have increased, the imports still exceed the’ 
exports. And so they do. But would any one 
desire it to be otherwise? Do we not all know 


i that our imports are governed by our exports? 


The best evidence that we can have of a profitable 
trade is ina reasonable excess of imports. Doour 


- merchants who send abroad our domestic products 


desire that they shall receive in return only the 
same value? Do our farmers, who take to mar- 
farms, expect to return 
e same amount of money which the 
would have broughtin the neighboring market? If 
they do, then there is no gain to be acquired by 
a distant market, and their wisest 
course would be to sell their produce at home. 
Allow me, sir, to give you_an Illustration of this 
balance-of-trade policy. During the year eat 
is 
ice, when sold in a foreign market, brought, per- 
haps, about $1,000,000, which was invested in 
some foreign product, and imported into the Uni- 
ted States.. The trade would stand as follows: 
Imports. sese seere e $1,000,000 
Exports ...sesees 107,000 


Balance against us...---.-+ -» $893,000 


Now, sir, the custom-house books would ex- 
hibit a balance against us on this trade of $893,C00, . 
when the fact was, that the export paid for the 
import. In the past thirty years our imports ex- 
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ceed our exports more than $250,000,000; and ac- 
cording to the theory of the manufacturers and 
their friends, we would bein debt to foreign coun- 
tries in that amount. 

Bat my colleague is as much mistaken in his 
facts as he isin his theories; for, instead of the 
balance of trade averaging annually $30,000,000, | 
it scarcely exceeds $4,000,000 in the four years 
from 1846 to 1850. And if we have exported 
specie at the rate of $66,000,000 annually, as he 

leges, does he not know that we have, in the 
same time, dug from American soil, and, by 
American labor, a much greater sum? My time, 
however, will not allow me to enter into any elab- 
orate discussion of these points, and I must, there- 
fore, pass them by for the present. 

But, perhaps, the most striking evidence of our 
national prosperity, under the existing tariff, is to 
be found in the great increase which has been made 
to our commercial tonnage. The highest point 
which it reached under the tariff of 1542, was 
-2,562,084.81 tons; but at the close of the fiscal 
year ending in 1851, it numbered 3,772,439. 43 tons. 
Another fact connected with the tonnage equally 
instructive is, that in the five years from 1841 to 
1846, our tonnage had increased only 431,340.44 
tons; but from 1846 to 1851, the increase was 
1,210,354.62 tons; thus showing that, under the 
tariff of 1846, the increase was nearly three times 

eater than it had been under the tariff of 1842. 

f we examine the tonnage of our coasting trade, 
we will find the same evidence of increased activity | 
under the tariff of 1846. 
1,289,870.89 tons; but in 1851 it numbered 1,854,- ! 
317.90 tons. During the five years preceding the | 
tariff of 1846, the coasting tonnage increased 

` 182,803.01 tons; but during the five years succeed- 
ing the ge of that law, it has increased 
564,447.01 tons. I will also add that the number 
of vessels built in the United States during the last 
five years was 2,956 more than were built in the 
five years preceding the tariff of 1846. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is impossible for us to 
shut our eyes to these facts. When we find that in : 
the short period of five years, our revenue has 
been nearly doubled—that our domestic exports 
have bounded forward from $101,000,000 to 
$178,000,000—that the exports of our agricultural 

roducts have risen from $78,000,000 to $145,000,- | 
boo—and our exports of articles of American man- 
afacture, from $11,000,000 to $38,000,000, and 
that, in the same period, we have added to our 
commercial tonnage more than 1,700,000 tons, and | 


J 


all this, too, while we were engaged in a foreign | 


war, we must be convinced of the wisdom of that 
policy, which has given freedom to commerce, and 
removed the shackles of protection from the in- | 
dustry of the country. Sir, it is that policy of 
commercial freedom, which is annually developing 
new sources of industry for the employment of | 
labor and capital, and which has already given an | 
impetus to American enterprise in all the pursuits 


of life, that is daily exhibiting results unexampled | 


in the history of any other people. In 1846, we | 
had four thousand one hundred and forty-four 
miles of railway in operation in the United States, 
at a cost of $120,000,000; but on the first of Jan- | 


uary, 1851, we had eight thousand seven hundred | 


and ninety-seven miles in operation, at a cost of | 
455,073. It thus appears that in thefour years ` 


ara the enactment of the tariff, which our |! 


Whig friends predicted would destroy American 
industry, we put in operation more than four thou- , 
sand six hundred miles of railway, at a cost ex- | 
ceeding $165,000,000; and I may add, that during | 
the same time we have pean f 

wires more than eleven thousand miles. In 1897 the | 
first mile of railway was constructed; and from | 
that time to 1846, a period of nineteen years, only | 
four thousand one hundred and forty-four miles | 
were completed. But so great was the impetus |: 
which the tariff of 1846 gave to all branches of | 
industry and enterprise, that in the four years fol- | 
lowing ita passage we more than doubled the num- 


more than had been expended in the previous | 
nineteen years. Since 184 
four millions to our po 
more than a million o 


ed our telegraphic || 


` sults of that act. 


In 1846, it had reached | ' 


. my own State, aad 


‘not charge that they are actuated 


, more prohibitory, you augment the revenue. 
would have been more manly on the part of those || 
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'| rate of postage more than thirty per cent. In a 
‘| word, we have restored the credit of our Govern- 


ment, and established it both at home and abroad 

ona firm and sound basis. Instead of ruin and | 
desolation marking the progress of our tariff, we | 
see Cities and towns springing up, as if by magic, | 
in all directions—our agricultural, mineral, and 

manufacturing resources rapidly multiplying, and 

labor in increasing demand, and, as a general rule, 

more liberally compensated. With such evidences 

of the great advance which our country is daily 

making in everything that can contribute to her 

power and glory, as well as to the physical, moral, 

and intellectual well-being of her people, it is use- 

leas for my colleague [Mr. Stevens] to speak to 

us about the prosperity of the cities of ancient 

times. lt may show his historical reading, but 

it also proves that he has read history-with as 

little profit as he seems to have studied the science 

of political economy; for the power and greatness 

of those cities was attained by the freedom of 
their commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time that this cry for 
further protection was silenced. Let it be done 
now and forever; for the tariff of °46 vindicates 
itself. Neither the sophistries of the protection- 
ists, nor the clamors of a subsidized press can any 
longer deceive the people as to the successful re- 
Notwithstanding these benefi- . 
cent results, this House is annually besieged to 
return to the old system of protection for the sake 
of protection; and I regret to say that now, when 
our policy has been so nobly vindicated, and our ` 
party is almost everywhere victorious, the hue | 
and cry for further protection is raised chiefly in 
by individuals from whom 

ected. I will ' 
by selfish mo- 
tives, either personal or political; but I do assert 
that when they allege that the modifications sought 
for are not in violation of the principles of a rev- 
enue tariff, they assert that which is unfounded 
and untrue. Sir, a modification of the act of °46, 
so far as to give additional protection to any in- 


better things might have been ex 


terest, is an abandonment of the principles of that 
act. It was passed for the purpose of revenue 
; alone; and that object has been fully attained, as | 


your overflowing Treasury plainly shows, No 
modification is therefore required for revenue pur- 
po but even, if more revenue were required, 


ow that revenue is to be increased by raising the | 
duties, and thus lessening the imports, lam ata loss |; 


tounderstand. It certainly isa new theory in politi- 
cal economy, that in proportion as you makea dut 
t 


gentlemen to have said, at once, that they repudi- 

ated the principle of the act of ’46, and that they | 
advocated a modification not for the purposes of rev- | 
enue, but for the sake of the bounty which such | 
modification would give them. This is what they | 
mean. It is said, by them, that the iron interest | 
is in_a depressed condition; and they appeal to 


: the Government to increase the duty, and thus 


‘ struction were introduced into the Legislature, in 


: i, even dared to offer resolutions in favor of a modifi- | 
ber of miles; and that, too, at a cost of $45,000,000 | cation of the tariff. It is true that we have a few | 


6 we have added nearly || standard, to fight the battle of capital against 
ulation—we have acquired || labor—of 
square miles of territory, | to all an 


: of the few? Deeply as Pennsylvania may be in- 


diminish the revenue, in order that iron may be 
made dearer and the iron-masters richer. hat 
is this but a return to the odious doctrine of pro- 
tection, which plunders the many for the benefit 


terested in the manufacture of iron, let no one 
suppose that her Democratic masses sympathize | 
in this movement. They know well, that if a 

bounty be given to the iron interest of Pennsyl- | 
vania, additional bounties must also be extended | 
to the cotton and woolen interests of New Eng- 
land, and the sugar interest of Louisiana, and that | 
in a little while there would scarcely be a plank | 
left of the revenue tariff. I repeat, sir, the Dem- ` 
ocratic party of Pennsylvania is not in favor of | 
disturbing the existing tariff. Resolutions of in- | 


the session of 1851, but they were indefinitely - 
postponed; and during the last session, no one 


Democrats who seem prepared to join the Whig | 
rotection to the few against equal rights 
exclusive privileges to none; but they | 


i 


which the progress of political science is almost 

daily developmg. When a great principle has 

been tested by experience, and found to be pro- 
' ductive of the general welfare, neither the threats 
of its enemies nor the delusive sophistries of its 
pretended friends will seduce them from giving it 
. their unwavering support. 

I admit, Mr. Chairman, that Pennsylvania is 
interested in the successful development of the iron 
business; but it is equally true that her agricul- 
tural, mechanical, and laboring interests are al- 
ready subjected to a heavy contribution to foster 
and enrich that business. The act of ’46 imposes 
a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem in favor of 
the manufacturer of iron; and when to this isadded 
the expense of importation, and the profit of the 
importer, surely the people are sufficiently bur- 
dened by taxation for the support of that branch 
of industry. This tax affects all classes of the 
community, for iron is one of the necessaries of 
life. There is not a wood-chopper, who has an 


i 


axe to buy; there is not a blacksmith, who has a 


horse to shoe; there is not a farmer, who has a 
lough-share to sharpen, nor a mechanic, who 
fea a nail to drive, that is not required to pay this 
tax for the material he uses, If the amount of 
money which the people are even now required 
to pay asa bounty to the iron-master were col- 
lected of each one at the close of the year, asother 
taxes are, there would not be a protectionist re- 
' turned to this House. But when you make the 
tax a part of the price of the material purchased, 
the injustice of the protective system is not so 
strongly impressed on the minds of the unreffect- 
ing. A tax it is, however, whether it be paid di- 


'; rectly to the tax-collector, or indirectly to the 


merchant and manufacturer. The earnings of 
labor, and the profits of the farmer, mechanic, and 
indeed of all the unprotected classes, are reduced - 
' in proportion to the amount of tax which this 


"i system of legislative bounties compels them to 


pay. To that amount is each consumer made 
poorer, and the manufacturer richer; for the prop- 
| osition is a plain one, that where a protective duty 
is imposed, the design is not to reduce, but to in- 
; crease the price of the protected article. 
But not satisfied with the liberal bounty which 
i the present tariff bestows upon them, the iron 
i masters and their friends now come forward, and 
i ask that they may be permitted to thrust their 
hands still deeper into the pockets of the tax pay- 
| ers, and take out a still greater sum. ‘Truly, this 
| is a modest application! Why, sir, if you grant- 
| ed the additional bounty, two years will not elapse 
before they would be again knocking at your 
doors, and appealing to Congress for a still 
further increase. But for what Dapo is this 
additional duty now to be given? Isit to give 
higher wages to the laborers in their employ? Is. 
it to give an increased price to the owners of ore 
beds for their ore? No, sir: itis simply to make 
iron dearer, and to subtract from the earnings of 
i the consumer a still larger sum, and transfer it to 
| the coffers of the iron-master. The laborers em- 
| ployed by them will derive no benefit from the in- 
creased duty, nor will the owners of ore beds re- 
' ceive one farthing more for their ore. I know 


that it is asserted by my colleague, [Mr. Sre- 
' VENS,] that protection principally benefits labor; 


, but our experience of protective tariffs proves the 

reverse. When the iron-master, under the tariff 
‘ of 1842, was making from $20,000 to $40,000 an- 
| nually, did he give better wages to the laborer, or 
| more liberal prices for his ore, than he has done 
| since? Let us see. A friend informs me that the 
| wages paid for mining labor in Lehigh county, in 
| my district, ranged under the act of 1842 from 
| sixty-five to eighty cents; and that they have 

fluctuated between the same prices under the 
tariff of 1846. The laborer has therefore fared 


" about as well under the tariff of 1846 as he did un- 


' derthatof 1842. Asrespects the prices paid for ore, 
. from 1842 to 1846, they ranged from $2 to $2 50 
: per ton; from 1846 to 1848, from $2 50 to $2 75; 
; and from 1848 to 1851, from $2 to $2 37} per ton. 
| The highest price paid from 1842 to 1846 was 
: only twelve and a half cents higher than the high- 
' est‘price paid from 1848 to 1851, a period of the 
: greatest depression in the iron business. It will 


and at least fifteen hundred miles of ocean coast— i| will be leaders without followers. Politicians may || also be observed, that the highest price was during 


we have extended our postal communications 
many thousands of miles, and have reduced the 


prove faithless; but the people themselves will 
take no step backward in any of the great reforms 


i the tariff of 1846, and the lowest price under that 
| tariff did not fall below the lowest price under the 


1852.] 
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tariff of 1842. Now, air, into whose pockets did 


laborer or the farmer, who sold the ore. 
but they were swept into the pockets of the iron- 
master himself, who, when his profits were 
enormous, clutched the whole, and ground down 
the wages of labor and the price of ore to the low- 
est possible point. That was a time when he had 
itin his power to have manifested some of that 
sympathy which he now pretends to feel for the 

oor laborer, whose daily toil was rapidly enrich- 
ing him. But he felt no sympathy, and therefore 
manifested none. 

When, indeed, has manufacturing capital mani- 
fested sympathy for the rights or the interests of 
labor? Its history, not only in England, but in 
this country, proves, that it is always seeking 
means to trample on the one and to oppress the 
other. Already has legislation been required in 
most of the States to lessen the hours of labor, and 
to redress other wrongs perpetrated by the manu- 
facturers. Sir, the idea of increasing the wages 
of labor by increasing the profits of the manufac- 


S _ No | other as the Democratic system. For my part, I 
the high bounties given by the protective tariff of || prefer the Democratic policy, which, to use his | consumption of American iron is increased by the 
1842, fall? Certainly not into the pockets of the |; own language, gives to laborers the dignity and 


No, sir, |, the feelings of independent freemen, and enables 


` them to fit their children to share inthe government 


turer is entirely erroneous; for we all know, that . 


the rate of wages which the manufacturer pays 


his operatives is not regulated by the profits which ; 


he receives. It seems to be a law of his nature, 
fixed and unalterable, to obtain labor at the lowest 

ossible rate, without regard to the profits which 

is capital may be yielding him. It cannot have 
been forgotten, that one of the first steps taken by 
some of the New England manufacturers, imme- 
diately after the adoption of the tariff of ’42, was 
to uce the wages of their operatives, and to 
drive them to “‘ strikes” in order to protect them- 
selves and maintain the rights due to labor. 
Such was the protection which that act gave to 
labor. 

- Now let us turn to England, whose protective 
policy for several centuries, my colleague so much 
admires and so strongly urges us to adopt, and 
see what is the condition of the laborer there, and 
how far he has been benefited by protection to 
manufactures. On this point I will refer to his 
own speech, an authority which I suppose he will 
not dispute. In speaking of the condition of the 
English operative, he said: 

“ The common price paid laborers in Europe is one shil- 
ling sterling a day, and they find themselves. I see by an 
ress of a large operator, published in 1851, that he pays 
from 8d. to ls. By a later publication, I find wages on the 
Continent are eight cents. In order to get cheap labor, 
they employ women as well as men in the most laborious 
work. According to the report of a committee of Parlia- 
ment, women are employed in mining coal several hundred 
feet under ground. They were found barneseed into cars, 
hauling heavy loads from the long drifts to the shaft. In 
consequence of these low prices, the laboring classes have 
scarcely enough to feed and clothe them. They live on 
poor fare, are meanly clad, and have nothing to bestow on 
the education of their children. They grow up in ignorance, 
to remain hewers of wood and drawers of water, from gen- 
eration to generation.”’ . 
Such have been the fruits of cpt sea Me policy 
in England. Who that regards t 
into this country? Instead of benefiting the la- 
borer by elevating his character, and giving him 
the means of education and the blessings of a 
comfortable home, it has reduced him to poverty, 


suffering, ignorance, and in many instances, to |! 
eure f i a ` railroad iron has enabled us to do all this. 


crime itself. It is true thatit hasled to an extraor- 


dinary growth of manufacturing industry, but |. 


e well being of | 
the laborer would desireto introducesuch a system | 
ii the means of communication with the interior, 
i opened to the products of the farmer and the plan- `. 
i ter cheap and easy avenues to market, and given ' 
: employment to thousands of laborers, as well as 


of the Republic; let those who wish to degrade : 


labor choose the other. . 
The surest guarantee which our manufacturing 


operatives can have fora just reward of their labor, | 


is in the natural growth of manufactures, and in 
lacing all our industrial interests on an equal 
voting, so far as respects the protection of the 
Government. 
manufactures, go forward hand in hand, and the 
laborer will have nothing to fear. 

But the reason assigned by the iron-masters 
themselves for asking further protection, clearly 
establishes that the laborers will not receive the 
benefit of it; for they put their case on the ground 
that a further increase of duty is necessary, ‘‘ to 
compensate for the difference in the price of labor 
in this country and in England.” Now, it fol- 
lows, that if the additional protection be necessary 
to compensate for the present difference in the 

rice, then higher prices cannot be paid either for 
abor or for ore; and the only effect will be, as I 
have said, to make iron dearer and the consumer 
of it poorer. I am aware that it is argued on the 
other side, that, in consequence of the domestic 
competition, iron will not be enhanced in price. 
But, sir, if the domestic competition reduce the 
price to its present standard, then, unless the com- 

laints of the iron-master be unfounded, the iron 
interest will be broken down, or the prices are 
now sufficiently remunerative without any further 
protection. 1 deny, however, that the difference in 
the price of labor in the two countries requires an 
aod ification of the tariff on iron. The duty which 
the act of 1846 imposes, together with the low 
price of land, fuel, water-power, and ore, and the 
cheaper provisions and lighter taxes of this coun- 
try, compared with England, more than compen- 
sate for the difference in the price of labor. 

But my colleague complains that there has been 
a large Increase in the import of iron. This 1 
admit. But the great increase has not been in 
that description of iron, which should give rise 


to complaints from any one who regards the pros- | 
perity of the country. The increase in the import ' 


of pig, hammered, old and scrap iron, will not 
average, from December 1, 1846, to June 30, 1851, 
more than eer a eae a value which could 
not seriously affect the iron-masters of this coun- 
try. The large importation, however, is of rail- 
road iron, amounting to nearly three fourths of 
the iron imported. hat right has any one to 
complain of this? It was paid for in the products 
of home labor, and therefore it is just as much the 
result of American labor as if it had been manu- 


' factured here. But, sir, has not this railroad iron |; 
i enabled ns to construct in four years more miles of 


'' railway than had been madein the nineteen previous 


it has at the same time made lords of the few and | 


slaves of the masses. As an eminent English 
writer well remarks, its obvious tendency has been 
“to create immense wealth in one part of the 
‘ population, and increased numbers in another; 


‘to coin gold for the master manufacturer, and to | 
* multiply children in his cotton mill; to exhibit a | 


flattering increase in the imports and exports of 
‘the empire, and an augmentation as appalling in 
s ite paupers, its depravity, and its crimes.” With 
such a frightful picture, as is here exhibited, of the 
effect of the protective policy onthe English laborer, 
it is extraordinary indeed, that it should find any 
advocates on this floor. God forbid, that it should 
ever take root among us. If history teaches by 
example, we have a lesson spread before us in the 
rise and progress of English manufactures, which 
should teach us not to adopt a system that will 
degrade American labor to a level with the pauper 
labor of Great Britain. This must be the Whig 


system of policy; for my colleague denounces the || required by railroads. Ift 


j 


years? Has not the construction of these roads 
developed the resources of the country, multiplied 


created a market for our home products? Cheap 


my colleague desire to make this iron dearer by 
restricting its importation, and thus to compel 
every railroad, now making or about to be made, 


and every interest dependent upon them, to pay . 
tribute to the few iron millionaires engaged in the `; 


manufacture of rails? To such a policy I will 
never give my assent; for it strikes at the pros- 
perity of the whole country. 


But are our iron-masters injured by the import- : 


ation of railroad iron? I think not; for such im- 


| portation increases the demand for other iron, 


which is manufactured in our own country. It is 
estimated, that every ton of rails imported creates 
a demand for five tons of American iron. 

Mr. STEVENS. What is it used for? 

Mr. ROSS. For various purposes connected 
with the roads. ; 

Mr. STEVENS. For chairs about twenty 
pounds to the ton. 


Mr. ROSS. Yes, sir; and for locomotives, cars, | 


and all the fixtures 


wheels, and for the buildings | 
is estimate be correct, 


Let agriculture, commerce, and ` 


Does ` 


|| and I believe it is, it will be seen how much the 


‘| import of rails. The iron-masters well know that 

; the great demand for their iron proceeds from the 
various railroads now being constructed. And 
therefore it was that at the commencement of this 
session, they were willing to throw the manufac- 
turers of rails overboard, by admitting that descrip- 
tion of iron free of duty , if Congress would increase 
the bounty on their own manufacture. 

The iron business, Mr. Chairman, has always 
been, and always will be, subject to derangement 
in consequence of the fluctuations in the foreign 
import. Under the tariff of 1842, great fluctua- 
tions occurred. Thus we find that in 1843, only 
38,000 tons were imported from Great Britain; 
but in 1844, 102,000 tons were imported; and in 
1845, the quantity receded to 68,000 tons. If we 
take any series of years from 1830 down to 1850, 
it will be seen that the importation of iron has 
varied from ten to two hundred per cent. between 
one year and the next. ‘These fluctuations in the 
import have existed under high, as well as low 
tariffs—under the compromise tariff of 1833, the 
protective tariff of 1842, and the revenue tariff of 
1846. The remedy is not to be found in a pro- 
tective tariff; for the causes of the fluctuation lie 
deeper, and are beyond the control of all just legis- 
lation. 

The depression which has existed in the iron 

' business of this country for the past three years, 
‘is not to be attributed to the tariff of 1846; for itis 
well known that the depression has been equally 
as great in England. The English market was 
broken down before our own was seriously af- 
fected. It was not until the foreign market had 
| fallen below the cost of production, that the Amer- 
ican market became depressed. In England, the 

i iron market has varied from a price two or three 
: hundred per cent. above the cost of manufacture, 
to a price far below it. During the year 1849, iron 
sold in Great Britain below the cost of producing 
it. In 1846, the price of pig iron was £5 12s.; 
and in 1849, £1 18s. In theformer year, bar iron 
sold as high as £15; but in 1849 it fell as low as 
£4 10s. he effect on our own market of this 
': extraordiary depression in the foreign market was 
just such as must necessarily have occurred under 
any tariff; for the prices of our manufactured, as 
well as of our agricultural products, depend on 

_ the prices in the foreign market. Whenever that 
i market is depressed, a corresponding depression 
'| will be experienced here. This is, perhaps, more 
| true in regard to iron than any other article of 
| domestic manufacture; for, in order to relieve 
i, their over-stocked market, the English iron mas- 
i| ters deem it the wiser policy to get rid of their 
surplus stock by sending it to a foreign market, 
| to be sold at any price. Although they lose money 
by this operation, they would lose more by forcing 
:it on the home market, and thus still further 
depressing prices, Their immense capital enables 
them to adopt this course without serious embar- 
rassment. There is, Mr. Chairman, no system 
` of legislative bounties, which will protect our iron 
masters from this disturbing influence. It will 
occur under any tariff that stops short of an abso- 
"lute prohibition. 1 trust, however, that the day is 
: far distant, when such a corrective will be applied. 
But what, I pu oan this depression in the 

: British market? hat caused the price of iron 
` to fall there below the cost of manufacture? It 
© could not be foreign competion; and surely no 
one will pretend that it was our Democratic tariff 
of 1846, for I have never heard it charged as one 
"| of the sins of that act that it paralyzed the arm of 
i foreign industry. The English market, sir, was 
broken down by the same cause which has chiefly 
operated to depress the American market—and 
+ that was, over-production. With respect to Eng- 
| land, I presume no one will deny the fact. I have 
. not time to go into the statistics corroborative of it; 
', but I will merely state, that in 1840 the quantity of 
| iron madein Great Britain wasabout 1 ,000,000tons; 
‘i but in 1848, the quantity manufactured had nearly 
| doubled, being in that year not less than 2,000,000 
‘| tons. This prent increase was owing to the railway 
| mania, combined with other causes; but when the 
| | speculative bubble burst the manufacturers were left 
with a stock which exceeded the demand several 

ii hundred thousand tons. While these causes were 
|| over-stocking and breaking down the English mar- 
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ket, a different cause was producing a like effect 
in this country. The inducements offered by the 
tariff of 1842, in the high bounties it bestowed, | 
withdrew capital from other branches of industry, || 
and largely concentrated it in the manufacture of ` 
iron. Under the operation of that act, the profits 
of the iron-master so far exceeded the profits of 
other industrial pursuits, that all men who desired 
to grow rich in the shortest possible period, eagerly 
and heedlessly rushed into the iron business. The 
result was, that, within the ten years commencing 
in 1840 and ending in 1850, there were 97 charcoal 
furnaces, 62 mineral furnaces, and 65 bloomeries, 
forges, and rolling mills—making in all 224 iron 
works—built in Pennsylvania alone. Of this num- 
ber, there were built, from 1846 to 1850, inclusive, 
35 mineral furnaces, 50 charcoal furnaces, and 33 
bloomeries, forges, and rolling mills—altog*ther 
118 new iron establishments erected in one State 
during the five years preceding 1851. Prior to 
1840, we had in Pennsylvania 280 iron-works, | 
which, added to the 224 new works, made the total 
number, in 1850, 504. How many have been 
built in other States during the same period I have 
had no means of ascertaining; but, no doubt, there 
has been a corresponding increase in all the iron 
regions. The effect of such a large addition to 
our iron-works was, that, under the act of 1842, 
the production of iron in this country reached 
800,000 tons, equal to the entire production of 
Great Britain in 1834, and exceeding the product |: 
of that kingdom in 1830 by more than 120,000 '' 
tons. Why, sir, in four years, under the act of i 
1842, the quantity of iron made in this country || 
was quadrupled, rising from 200,000 to 800,000 |; 
tons. The domestic product for the three years ‘| 
of °46, ’47, and °48, has been estimated at about 
2,500,000 tons. This large production was equal ‘: 
to about one hundred pounds of iron each year |, 
for every man, woman, and child, in the United || 
States during that period! To show that the sup- 
ply was greater than the demand, it is merely ne- 
cessary to state that the quantity of iron on hand 
at the close of 1849 exceeded 300,000 tons. Thus, 
while the iron-masters of this country, stimulated 
by the excessive bounties of the act of °42, were 
padung the domestic e ET the manu- 
acturers of Great Britain, deluded by the railway 
mania, were doubling the foreign production. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, can any reasonable man, 
with thesé facts before him, doubt as to the cause |i 
of the cepression complained of by the iron-master? 
Will any one who is disposed to treat this ques- 
tion fairly, deny that it has been mainly an over- |: 
stocked market, and not the tariff of 1846, 
which has led to the existing embarrassment? 
In my opinion, if the tariff of 1842 had contin- 
ued in operation to this time, the iron business 
in this country would have been entirely pros- 
trated. The domestic production would have been |i 
so great, and the stock on hand would have so | 
far exceeded the demand, that ruin—irretriev- |j 
able and wide-spread—would have overwhelmed i| 
all who had invested their capital in the manufac- 
ture of iron. But the tariff of 1846 was passed, i! 
and the iron-masters saved from universal bank- |, 
ruptcy. That act, by reducing the duties to ar L 
per cent., checked the speculative mania which | 
was absorbing the capital of my own State for in- |’ 
vestmentin ore-beds and iron-works It has given | 
sufficient encouragement to the business to place | 
it on a sound and healthy basis; but not sufficient ; 
to give it an unnatural expansion, or to derange 
other branches of American industry, by with- ; 
drawing the capital necessary for their full and ‘| 
prosperous development. | 
. Mr, Chairman, though over-production in Eng- 
land and in this country has been the chief cause 
of the depression in the iron business, there were 
still other causes operating here to produce the 
same result. There is, perhaps, no business.. 
which requires so large a capital as the manu- ;: 
facture of iron. In the purchase of the land, © 
the erection of the furnaces and other buildings, ij 
as well as in providing all the necessary outfits, | 
a large capital is required. It is represented by i 
the iron-masters that the expenses of a blast fur- `| 
nace are from $200 to $300 per. day throughout | 
the whole year; and in some of the iron estab- | 
lishments the daily expenses are stated to exceed || 
$2,000—an expenditure requiring an active cap- || 
tal which few men in this country possess. Be- | 


` break the force of the b 


sides this, it is necessary that the iron-master 
should have a capital adequate to meet the fluctu- 
ations which are so frequently recurring in the 


iron market of England and this country. It | 
should be large enough to enable him to hold on | 


to his stock when the price falls below the cost of | „we , 
: profit, incidental labor, charges on railroads, and 


production. How few of the men who were 


tempted by the gilded bait of the act of °42 to rush | 


into the iron business possessed the capital neces- 
sary to its successful prosecution. And how few 
possessed the knowledge, the skill, or the labo- 
rious and systematic industry which that business 

eculiarly requires. Men whose minds and hab- 
its of thought had been trained to other pursuits, 
and who had neither practical nor theoretic knowl- 
edge, embarked at once in the business, The 
consequences which followed were just such as 
might have been expected. Injudicious invest- 
ments were made, unfavorable locations selected, 
capital wastefully squandered, and the business 
itself improvidently, as well as ignorantly con- 
ducted. Under such circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the fires of furnaces, which ought 
never to have been kindled, have been extin- 
guished; and that some of the weak and rickety 


‘ton, t 


establishments have been brought under the sher- . 
iff ’s hammer. But it is neither just nor honest to ` 


attribute their failure to the tariff of ’46; for the 
first surge of embarrassment would at any time, 
and under any tariff, have swept them away. 


To these various causes is to be attributed the | 


depression, which has existed in the iron business. 


which they at one time realized. The iron-mas- 
ters themselves, in a convention held for the 
purpose of memorializing Congress for further 
protection, gave the cost of making a ton of pig 
at $17 50. This included interest on capital in- 
vested, wear and tear of machinery, operator’s 


éverything else that could, by any possibility, be 
jneeoduced into the estimate to increase the appa- 
rent cost to $17 50. Exaggerated as this estimate 
manifestly is, I am willing, for my present pur- 
pose, to adopt it as the cost of making a ton of 
pig at that time. By referring to the same au- 
thority, I find that pig iron sold as high as 430 per 

bine yielding a clear profit to the manufac- 
turer of $12 50 on each ton manufactured. Esti- 
mating the annual yield of a furnace at 3,000 tons, 
(and some yielded 10,000,) the iron-master real- 
ized in one year a clear profit of $37,500 over and 
above the interest on his capital invested. In the 
year uf which I speak, there were 800,000 tons 
made, on which there was an aggregate profit of 
more than $10,000,000. Such was the protection 
which the tariff of 1842 gave to the iron-master— 
a protection which extended to him the privilege 
of wresting from the earnings of labor the enor- 
mous profit of nearly seventy-five per cent. A 
more perfect system of legislative robbery could 
not have been devised. Every principle of jus- 


' tice, as well as sound policy, demanded the repeal 


| 


The act of 1846 has had little or no agency in the |, 


matter. As I have already stated, but for that act 
we should have had the strong and sound estab- 
lishments falling with the tottering and the weak. 


; Few of the iron-masters would have been able to ; 


ride out the storm, which was even then gathering, 
and the elements of which, in this country, were 
to be found in the tariff of 1842. 

Mr. Chairman, if the tariff of 1846 created the 
depression, then has the conduct of the iron-master 


been extraordinary indeed; for it is remarkable, :; 
that in the very face of the law, which, it is now || 
asserted, he knew would bring destruction on his `i 
head, he should have prosecuted his business in | 
such apparent security. One would suppose, that | 


when that much-reviled bill became a law, he 
would have taken some precautionary measures to 
ow that was about to fall 


upon him. Men generally put themselves in a | 


such thing. On the contrary, he increased the 
product of his manufacture—he extended his bus- 


; Iness—he purchased new ore-beds—he built new 


furnaces, and forges, and rolling-mills, and at the 


| same time cried out lustily, that the tariff of 1846 


had destroyed the iron business. Yes, sir, in the 
midst of all this cry of ruin, which the poor, op- 
pressed, and ever-to-be-pitied iron-master declared 
the Democratic tariff was bringing upon him, we 
find, on examining the statistics furnished by him- 


j; Self, that in Pennsylvania alone, he invested more 


capital, built more iron-works, of various kinds, 


and of greater capacity, in the five years preceding | 
1851, than he did during the five years preceding . 
1846. So completely prostrated was our impov- `; 
erished iron-master, that within the past five. 


years there has been erected, in an adjoining State, 


15,000 tons of bar-iron, at a cost for land, build- 
ings, and machinery, of $600,000! Out upon such 
hypocrisy, for it can deceive no one. If the tariff 
of 1846 were so destructive in its operation, why 


` State of defense, when they believe that danger is | 
‘approaching. The iron-master, however, did no ` 


| and destroyed the iron manufacture. 


of such a bill of abominations. 

But it is alleged that the tariff of ’46 has not 
merely reduced the profits, but has broken down 
Let us turn 
to the facts, and see what truth there is in this 
representation. The official tables of the census 
of 1850 furnish us with the following statement of 
the quantity of pig iron produced in the United 


| States in that year: 


1840. 1850. 
Pennsylvania ........ eesse serens 98,395 285,702 
All other States.. .ssessessese overs 188,508 279,053 
Total tons assenso ceeee eee e eee enes 286,903 564,755 
Add castings 1850.........ccseeccee resse 322,745 
886,500 


Such, sir, is the picture of ruin which the facts 
themselves exhibit. Instead of the iron business 


, being destroyed, the production of pig alone was, 


in 1850, twice as great as it was in 1840. Asa 
Pennsylvanian, I am gratified to find that in 1850 
her production was nearly three times greater than 
it was in 1840, and that it exceeded by nearly 
8,000 tons the aggregate production of all the 
other States of the Union; whereas, in 1840, Penn- 
sylvania only produced about one half of the 


, quantity manufactured in the United States. With 


, these statistics before us, showing the production 


of nearly 600,000 tons of pig iron in one year, 
and that year, too, when prices were most de- 
pressed, we have abundant evidence that the iron 
business is far from being broken down. I know 
that a systematic effort has been made to impress 
this House and the country with the belief that 
our iron-masters have become bankrupt, and our 
furnaces subjected to the hammer of the sheriff. 
Let us see to what extent this is true. I will se-. 
lect Berks county, not only because in 1850 there 


! was in that county a greater number of iron-works 
e , than in any other in my State, but also because 
one establishment for the manufacture annually of. 


the first meeting, purporting to be Democratic, in 


| favor of increased duties, was held there. In 1850 


| there were in Berks county 41 iron establishments 


‘of various kinds, with an. aggregate capital of 


was so much capital invested in itin 1846, °47, and - 


748, and even down to 1850? Do capitalists make 
investments, with their eyes open, in what they 
know will be a losing business? Will the manu- 
facturer enlarge his old works, and erect new ones, 
and increase his stock of raw. material, when he is 
daily sinking money? Will the iron-master con- 


tinue to make iron at a daily expense of from $300, 


$1,231,000; and in the ten years from 1840 to 
1850 there were but eight of these works that had. 
failed, or been sold by the sheriff. These eight. 


“embraced only three of the twelve charcoal blast. 


to $2,000, when he knows that every pound he 


manufactures is bringing him nearer to his ruin? - 


Surely no one can be so infatuated as to believe in 
these absurdities. 


I concede that the profits of the iron-masterhave . 


been greatly reduced. It was not- only just and 


proper that they should be reduced, but it was de- .. 
;, county, the largest Whig county in the State, and 
people have any idea of the enormous profits ; 


manded by the best interests of thecountry. Few 


furnaces, and only five of the twenty-three forges.. 
Not one of the anthracite blast furnaces, or of the 
bloomeries, or rolling-mills either failed or came 
under the sherift’s hammer within that period, and 
only two of the eight failures occurred subse- 
uently to the passage of the act of 1846. Another 
act worthy of notice is, that of the thirteen blast 
furnaces, only two were blown out, and those two 
charcoal cold blast furnaces. 
Such, sir, was the condition of the iron busi- 
ness in 1850, in the Jargest Democratic county in. 
Pennsylvania. I will now turn to Lancaster 


represented by my colleague, (Mr. Srevens.} In 
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that county, with a capital of $1,273,000 invested 


in the manufacture of iron, being a larger capital |: manufacture ofiron in Pennsylvaniais $19,613,415; || 


than was then invested in any other county, there 
were in 1850 thirty iron ote. Of this number, 
there had been but five failures or sales by the sher- 
iff in the ten years preceding 1850. Two of these 
failures occurred in 1842, and only three after the 
passage of the present tariff. In my own district 
there are eleven iron works; but in the entire 
aes of ten years preceding 1850 there has been 

ut one failure or sheriff’s sale. It thus app> ws 
thatin the three districts I have named, of the eighty- 
two iron establishments there had occurred but six 
failures from the passage of the act of 1846 down 
to 1850. Comment on these facts is scarcely ne- 
cessary. No other business in the country can 
show so few failures in the same period. How 
many merchants and farmers and mechanics have 
been sold out by the sheriff during that time? But 
no cry of ruin is heard from them. No appeal 
comes up from them asking for the exclusive priv- 
ilege of taxing their fellow-citizens to enrich them- 
selves. No, sir, they ask no bounties from the 
Government; but are satisfied with the profits 
which an honest industry, under just and equal 
laws, will yield them. 

{ will take up no further time by remarks on 
this branch of my subject. It is manifest that 
the manufacturer of iron is not only able to stand 
alone, without leaning on the Government for sup- 
port, but that he will soon be taking rapid strides 
in the race of competition with the foreign pro- 
ducer. The consumption of iron is annually in- 
creasing. There is scarcely a day that we do not 
hear of some new purpose to which iron is being 
applied. Iron houses, iron ships, iron bridges, 
iron fences, are steadily increasing in number. In 
the construction of various articles of household 
furniture, it is becoming an important material; 
and with the increase in our steam marine, the 
extension of our railroads, and the general devel- 
opment of the industrial interests of the country, 
no one can now foresee the various purposes to 
which iron will be applied, nor can he fix a limit 
to the consumption which, in a few years, must 
necessarily take place. With this increasing de- 
mand for iron, and with our hills and valleys 
abounding with ore and coal, and everything 
requisite for its manufacture, and with the multi- 
plying facilities of transportation to the sea-board, 
who can bel eve that a further legislative bounty 
is required either for the present or the future 
prosperity of the iron manufacturer? I do not. 

he doctrine that the Government, under the pre- 


t 


text of protection to particular branches of manu- : 


facture, has the power to tax the industry of the 
masses for the benefit of the few, has always been 


to me anti-republican in its conception, and inju- : 


rious in its consequences. But when this system 
of taxation is applied to the manufacture of an 
article so indispensably necessary to the wants of 
the people as iron, and which we have such abun- 
dant means of producing in close proximity to the 
sea-board, the doctrine becomes doubly odious, 
and ought not to receive the support of any mem- 
ber of the Democratic party. Pennsylvanian as 
I am, by birth, education, and affection, I will, 
nevertheless, neither by word nor deed, aid in the 

erpetration of so great a wrong to all her other 
industrial interests as would be the giving of fur- 
ther protection to iron. 

It is not true that the iron manufacture is the 
great leading interest of Pennsylvania. She has 
other interests far exceeding in magnitude and im- 
portance her interest in the production of iron. 
One of those is her agricultural interest. She is 
now, and always must continue to be, one of the 
great agricultural States of the Union. By the 


The whole amount of capital invested in the 


of which sum thereare invested in the manufacture 
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of pig... ..e.ee. cece eee eens ee ee 00 $8,570,425 | 
Castine sy so. 5 ee died eel eee a 0s, s spa 3,422,924 
Wrought iron....... aaau oes eese.. 7,620,066 


Tt thus appears that the capital invested in Penn- 
sylvania in agriculture exceeds the capital invested 
in the iron business by nearly $167,000,000; and 
it exceeds the aggregate capital of her iron, cotton, 
and woolen manutacture combined more than 
$160,000,000. How absurd, therefore, itis to desig- 
nate the manufacture of iron as the great interest 
of Pennsylvania. Why, sir, the value of her 
wheat and corn crops alone for 1850 exceeds, by 
more than $5,000,000, the value of the entire iron 

roduct; and if to this be added her 21,000,000 

ushels of oats, her 5,000,000 bushels of rye, her 
2,000,000 tons of hay, her 40,000,000 pounds of 
butter, her 5,000,000 pounds of wool, and her 
barley, buckwheat, potatoes, grass, seeds, and 
all the other products of her soil, it will be seen 
how insignificant is the iron interest when com- 
pared with the agricultural interest of my State. 

ut itis not merely in Pennsylvania that this 
excess of agricultural capital is to be found; for, 


if we compare the capital invested in the various . 


branches of manufacture throughout the Union 


with the capital invested in agriculture, we find | 


that there is an excess of agricultural capital of 


nearly 1,300,000,000, a snm almost inappreciable. ‘ 


Sir, I do not belong to that class of persons 
who think that there is no other labor or domestic 
industry American but manufactures. In my 
opinion, agriculture is the great, paramount inter- 
estof this country; and if there were no other 
reasons for opposing a higher rate of duties, the 
serious injury which an increased tariff would 
inflict on all engaged in agriculture, ought alone to 
be sufficient. There is not a farmer or a planter 
who is not vitally interested in keeping open the 
markets of the world; for already more than two 


thirds of our entire domestic exports are the prod- , 


ucts of the soil. The statistics show, that with 
a fair average crop, we raise annually in the 
United States about 750,000,000 bushels of bread- 
stuffs—to wit, wheat, rye, corn, and buck- 
wheat. With a population numbering a fraction 
over 23,000,000, it is impossible to consume this 
immense quantity in our own country; for, allow- 
ing 210,000,000 bushels to be consumed by the 
people in food, and 310,000,000 to be used in 
feeding stock, and in distilling and other purposes; 
and 30,000,000 to be retained for seed—all of 
which is a more liberal allowance than writers on 
this subject are willing to concede—we are still 


left with a surplus stock of breadstuffs amounting i t 
| ports for the last four years of the compromise act 


to 200,000,000 bushels. If the surplus of our 
breadstuffs be now 200,000,000, what will it bein 
a very few years, when the many millions of acres 
are brought into cultivation under the new dispo- 
sition which is being made of the public lands? 


In the old States, in consequence of the division of : 


farms and the improved modes of culture, one 
third at least has been added to the production, in 
the last ten or fifteen years; but when the lines of 
railroads which are now penetrating the far West 
are completed, and your homestead bill and other 
land distribution bills, which are about being 
sed, are in full operation, the production will 

e so great that I will not undertake to estimate its 
quantity. Farmers, therefore, cannot avoid seeing 


_ how important it is to them that there should be 


census of 1850, she was the largest wheat-growing | 


State, her crop amounting in that year to 15,482,- 


a free interchange of commodities between differ- 
ent nations, untrammeled by protective duties or 
ronie regulations of any kind. It is nota 
ome market which they want, for that they have 
already; but it is a foreign market, which they 
must have, and without which the value of real 


: estate will inevitably sink to a point it has never 


191 bushels. The capital which she has invested ` 


in agriculture is nearly ten times greater than her 
capital in the production and manufacture of iron. 


yet reached in this country. The wages of labor, 


: and the price of all the products of industry, must 
_share the same fate; for they are all dependent 


It is ascertained by the census returns that there are |, 


in Pennsylvania 8,619,631 acres of improved land, 


which, estimated at $15 per acre, would amount ; 


lOsosossevoceropovessooooss 


Value of farming implements as given 
DY Censu8..essesssesveosesosose 
Value of live stock......+ 


14,931,993 
42,146,711 


sosacsoso 


Capital invested in agriculture. . . .§186,373,169 


129,294,465 | 


I 


upon the prosperity of agriculture. There is not 


a merchant, or a mechanic, or a laborer, who does |, 


not know that he sells more merchandise, receives 
higher prices, and that his labor is more in demand, 


: and better rewarded, when the farmer obtains 


! 


good prices for his products. These prices he 


` can only obtain under a low tariff, which will open 


to him the markets of the world. 
-The tariff of 1846 has done this to a consider- 
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stuffs from the English market. For several cen- 
turies that Government had recognized, as a favorite 
policy, the doctrine of protection to the products of 
the soil by a high tariff on foreign imports. From 
1773 down to 1828, at each revision of the corn 
laws, the duties were made still more protective. 
But in 1828 a reduction of seven shillings per quarter 
was made. That act continued in force, with some 
modifications, untilthe corn laws were repealed; 
and by it no wheat could be imported at a nom- 
inal duty, unless the price in England had risen to 
seventy-three shillings per quarter. Whenever 
the prices fell the duties rose until they amounted 
to an absolute prohibition. A more perfect sys- 
tem of monopoly could not well have been framed. 
It is, indeed, a matter of wonder that two enlight- 
ened and Christian nations—the one possessing a 
surplus of breadstuffs, which the starving subjects 
of England needed for their subsistence, and the 
other a superabundance of manufactured products, 
which the people of the United States required for 
their comfort as individuals and their prosperity 
as a nation—should have so long discarded sound 
policy and common sense by adhering to the big- 
oted and uncharitable system of commercial pro- 
hibitions. . Every attempt to fetter commerce and 
to prevent a free interchange between nations is 
as absurd as would be the attempt to place shackles 
on the limbs of a child, in order to prevent the 
growth and full development of the human body. 
But a new era is dawning upon us. The aboli- 
tion of the British corn laws, and the adoption 
of the tariff of 1846, indicate a great advance of 
public opinion in the true principles of political 
economy. Their favorable influence has been 
already felt in all the departments of industry; 
' but in none more than in that of agriculture. 
` The value of all our exports in four years, under 
the operation of the act of 1846, 
WAS. cecrceccesercccsevceseces 610,422,263 
For the same number of years under 
actof 1842....... 423,609,880 


Excess of exports under act of 1846, $186,812,383 
This great increase is not made up of exports 

of foreign goods or products; for we find that the 
‘increase in that branch of our exports is only 
| $13,075,881, thus showing that our domestic ex- 
' ports alone for four years, under the tariff of 1846, 
| exceed the domestic exports for the same number 
| of years under the act of 1842, $173,736,502. But 
another fact equally instructive is, that the total ex- 


ee wr eer eveoee 


of 1832, when the duties had reached almost the 
lowest point, exceeded the exports under the act. 
of 1842 about $56,000,000; and the domestic ex- 
ports of the same period exceeded those under the 
taritf of 1842 more than $37,000,000. The falling 
off in our domestic exports in 1843 and 1844, 
was $16,848,233. In all our agricultural prod- 
ucts, $10,864,117. In wheat and flour, alone, 
the falling off was $9,101,545. Such has always 
been the effect of high duties. They not merely 
reduce our imports, but they reduce bur exports 
in a greater ratio; for high duties imposed by us 
necessarily lead to high duties by others. Is it 
not time that we took warning from the past? 
We havean annual surplus of the growth and pro- 
duct of the soil amounting to about $140,000,000, 
after supplying the home demand; and if we im- 
pose restrictions on our foreign trade, we close the 
markets of other nations against ur. Our exports 
soon fall off; for if we will not be purchasers, vw ° 
cannot expect long to be sellers. It is in this way 
that a high tariff, by limiting the market, reduces 
‘the value of both labor and of capital, and that a 
low tariff, by enlarging the market and increasin 
the demand, gives additional value to capital, an 
enhances the wages of labor. 

But allow me to call the attention of the House 
to the great increase which has been made in the 
export of breadstuffs and” provisions alone; and 
what I have to say on this point, I commend to 
the consideration of the gentleman from Vermont, 
[Mr. Mracuam,] who, in alate speech, made the 
extraordinary assertion, ‘‘that in four years under 
‘the tariff of 1842, our export of food run up 
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$17,000,000; but under the tariff of 1846, it run 

down $16,000,000.” An assertion so wholly un- 

founded in fact, is simply absurd, and almost un- 
worthy of even a passing notice. 

From the official tables, it will be seen that the 
value of the breadstuffs and provisions exported 
from the United States in the years 1847, 1848, 
1849, and 1850, amounted to.. 

Ditto, in the years 1843, 1844, 1845, 
and 1846, to... cscccecccscnsece 


Excess under the act of 1846...... 


Here we have the gratifying fact, that the tariff 
of 1846 has enabled us to send abroad nearly 
$100,000,000 worth of breadstuffs and provisions 
more than we did under the tariff of 1842; and 
that, too, before the repeal of the English corn 
laws had gone into full effect, which did not take 
place until 1849. In the four years that I have 
named, these exports amounted to one third of all 
the exports we had made for twent years preced- 
ing 1850. The average exports of breadouaits and 
provisions for the four years of the tariff of 1842, 


was $18,404,700. But, under the revenue tariff of j 
1846, the average exports were $42,845,388—ex- || 
ceeding the annual average exports under the tariff . 
of 1842, $24,440,688. Itis a great mistake to at- ` 
i double our population. Need I say to any one | 


tribute, as my colleague has done, this increased 
activity in our exports of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions to the famine, which prevailed in various 

arts of Great Britain during the years 1846~’47. 
T concede: that for those years our exports were 
increased in consequence of the famine; 
we strike out the exports for both years, 
there is still an excess of more than 0,000,000 
in favor of the tariff of 1846. In all the products 
of the soil, there is an excess of exports in the 
fiscal year ending 1851, over the fiscal year ending 
in 1846, of more than $67,000,000. My colleague 
must assign some other reason than the famine for 
this great increase; for that reason has been given 
.80 long, that it has become “ stale, flat, and un- 
profitable.” What a triumph is this, sir, for the 
advocates of low duties! And how conclusivel 
does it admonish us to tread firmly in the pat 
which the framers of the tariff of 1846 have 
marked out for us! 

What would have been the condition of the 
agriculturist if these $100,000,000 worth of bread- 
stuffs had not found a foreign market? And what, 
indeed, would have been the condition of all the 
industrial interesta of our country? A loss of 
$100,000,000 would have seriously affected, not 
merely the agriculturist, but the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, and the laborer, in an equal, if not 

reater degree; for if the farmer is cut off from a 

oreign market, where he could sell $100 ,000,000 
worth of breadstuffs more under one tariff than 
under another, he cannot be so good a customer 
of the manufacturer and the mechanic, nor can he 
employ as much labor or pay as high wages. 
All classes must suffer, but the manufacturers 
more perhaps than any others. I know that it is 
the favorite doctrine of the protectionists, that the 
farmers are dependent on the manufacturers; buta 
greater fallacy was never uttered, for the manufac- 
turers are dependent on the farmers. They are 
the great consumers of manufactured products. 
Take, for instance, the manufacture of cotton. 
The entire product is $61,869,184. Now how 
much of this do you suppose is consumed in this 
country? By turning to the report on commerce 
and navigation we find that only $4,734,424 are 
exported, and $57,134,760 are consumed in this 
country. And by whom is this great consump- 
tion? Why, sir, by the planters ofthe South, and 
the farmers of the northern, middle, and western 
States. Deprive them of the foreign market which 
is just opening to them, and you at once diminish 
the resources of the best customers which the 
manufacturers have. It is the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the South and of the great West which 
is building up your Atlantic cities and supporting 
the manufacturing establishments of the eastern 
and middle States. If you adopt the suicidal 
policy which my colleague has recommended, you 
will at once cripple your best purchasers, and 
reduce the value of capital and of labor in all 
branches of industry. Sir, if we wish to enhance 


largel 
but, id 


j add to the value of capital, in a word, if we wish | V 
: rupled it. 


i the planter. The more free our foreign trade is 


++ $171,381,552 |, 
i; of agriculture, and that the immense surplus of 
73,618,800 


$97,762,752 | 


‚all be consumed in this country. I can scarcely 


| Spiritual rappings and of mental delusions of all | 


the price of labor, if we wish to increase the 
quantity of manufactured products, if we wish to | 


to make our country prosperous, we will adopt 
such a system of legislation as will throw the |; 
markets of the world wide open to the farmer and 


the better is home labor rewarded. 
But it is said, that by protecting manufactures 
we would create a home market for the products 


breadstuffs, which we now send abroad, would j 


believe that any one can be found in this broad | 
land, however weak and credulous he may be, : 
who will be deceived by a representation so pal- | 
pably false and preposterous. But, in this age of ` 


kinds, it is possible that the no less absurd doc- | 


| trine of a home market for the consumption of all ` y 
i: the entire amount of her production. 
'; average of wheat and wheat flour imported into 
, England from foreign countries, for the ten 
i preceding 1846, was about 18,000,000 bushels. It 


our breadstuffs may have more disciples than any 
rational man would suppose. My colleague, I 
regret to say, is laboring under this delusion, [ 
will therefore give it a moment’s consideration. 
‘We now have, as I have already stated, a sur- 


| plus of nearly 200,000,000 bushels of breadstuffs 
after supplying the entire home demand. To | 


consume this quantity in our own countr y would 
require about 22,000,000 people, in addition to 
our present number. In other words, we must 


here that, in the first place, no human legislation 
can be devised by which you can add 22,000,000 
of manufacturers to the present number; and, in 
the second place, that if such a miracle could be 
performed, the production would be so great that 
it would supply the market not merely of this 
world, but of two or three worlds similar in size 
and equal in population. The whole number of 
persons in the United States employed in the three 
eading branches of manufacture was, according 
to the census of 1850, as follows: In the cotton 
manufacture there were 83,286; in the woolen, 
39,252, and in the iron, 57,294; making, in the 
aggregate, 179,832 persons. Now, sir, if you 
treble this number, we will have 539,496 individ- 
uals employed. Estimating that each of these 
persons will consume ten bushels of breadstuffs 
annually—which is a bushel and a quarter more 
than is allowed in the estimate of Mr. Burke, the 
late able Commissioner of Patents, in his report 
of 1847—the whole quantity consumed by this |! 
increased number of manufacturers would be less 
than 5,500,000, still leaving us with a surplus of 
194,000,000, or thereabout, to be disposed of in 
some other way. Such would be the home mar- | 
ket which the manufacturers would give us! But: 
if we increase the operatives, we must necessarily ` 
increase the production in the same ratio at least; 
and does any one believe that the demand would 
justify so large an increase of the supply? In 
1850, the value of the entirecotton, woolen, and iren 
manufactures amounted to about $160,000,000; 
but if we treble the product they will amount to 
nearly $480,000,000. It is thus seen, that in order 
to give the farmers a home market for only 
5,000,000 bushels of the sur lus, the manufac- 
turers must increase their products to the extent 
of about $320,000,000 annually. What absurd ity, 
therefore, it is to talk about a home market for 
the consumption of a surplus of 200,000,000 bush- 
els of breadstuffs! If such a theory could be car- 
ried out even for one year, it would involve not |: 
only the manufacturers, but the whole country in 
universal bankruptcy. 

The doctrine of an exclusive home market. 
for our breadstuffs is based on the assum tion, 
that one market is better than many, and that 
$200,000,000 of our surplus produce will be con- 
sumed by the manufacturers, when, in fact, they |, 
cannot consume one twentieth of that quantity. `; 
The two States of Pennsylvania and Ohio produce 


| annually a sufficient surplus of breadstuffs and ; 


provisions to supply, not only all the manufac- ; 
turers who are now in the United States, but all 
who will probably be here for several generations | 
tocome. And when to those two States, we add. 
the Mrge wheat growing States of Virginia, New | 
York, Indiana, and Hlinois, the fallacy of a home. 
market becomes still more apparent. Wisconsin, | 
one of the youngest States of the Confederacy, 

with a population of only 305,191, produced, in: 
1850, 4,594,717 bushels of wheat. Ina very short 

time, she will double her production, and twenty 


| enough. 
: serious consideration 
‘he has either for his present or his future pros- 


. build up a home mar 


: lower, too, 
, of 746 went into operation. 
‘in the iron business, 


years will not elapse before she will 
If the farmer, under such an increas- 
ing production, is to be confined to a home market, 
the prospect before him will be indeed gloomy 
It is his duty to give this subject his 
3 for the only security which 


have quad- 


perity, is in having a free access to the foreign, in 
addition to the home market. 
Since the tariff of 1846, our exports of bread- 


|, stuffs, compared with the home consumption by 


the manufacturers, have been in the proportion of 
twenty to one; that is, for every bushel consumed 


' by the manufacturers, we send twenty to foreign 


countries. We all know that our export of agri- 
cultural products is in a much greater proportion 
to our entire production than the exports from 
England to this country of her manufactures is to 
The annual 


ears 


was stated, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in a debate in Parliament in 1846, that the annual 
increase in the population of England would re- 
quire from 100,000 to 200,000 acres of land to be 
annually brought into cultivation for wheat, to 
meet the wants of the increased population; and 
in the same debate, it was estimated that England, 
before the expiration of the next ten years, would 
be compelled to import 24,000,000 bushels annu- 


ally, however vigorously or scientifically the arts 


of agriculture might be applied to enrich her soil, 


, It should be the object of the farmers of the United 


States to adopt such a commercial system as will 
enable them to supply this foreign demand. With 
a free commerce, it is in their power to do so; for 


; the American grain-grower can afford to deliver 
- his grain or flour at as low a price in England as 


the grain-grower of an 


other country. Instead of 
deluding himself with t 


eideaof building upa home 


; market for the consumption of his breadstuffs, by 
, an unnatural expansion of our manufactures, he 


should endeavor to multiply his foreign markets, 
by a liberal system of legislation towards other 
countries. By doing so, he will more effectually 
et than by any other course 
he can pursue; for that class of our people who 


| are engaged in commerce are far more numerous, 


as well as more extensive consumers of our agri- 
cultural products, than the manufacturers. The 
more, therefore, that we extend our commerce by 
sending our breadstuffs abroad, the greater will be 
the number of consumers in our own country, and 
the better will be the home market. 

But, sir, the farmers, under the tariff of ’42, had 
an opportunity to test the doctrine of creating a 


:, home market by undue protection to manufac- 
; tures; and the result of that trial was such that, I 
. am sure, they can feel no disposition to repeat the 
; experiment. By that act they had all the home 
i market which manufactures could 
: notwithstanding this, 


give them. But, 
the prices of breadstuffs were 
lower than they had been before its passage, and 
than they have been since the tariff 
Even the depression 
during the years 1849~’50, 
and the consequent loss of this much-boasted 
home market, did not affect the prices of grain; 
for, by turning to the commercial table of prices 
for those years, we find that grain commanded a 
higher price than it did during any year under the 
tariff of | 1842. It isnot the home, but the foreign 
demand which determines the prices of our bread- 
stuffs. The more active the foreign market is, 
and the greater facility we have in making ship- 
ments to other countries, the higher will be the 
price here; for every farmer knows that the price 
1s controlled, not only in our manufacturing dis- 


. tricts, but every where else throughout the country, 


by the prices which rule in the great exporting cities 
of the Atlantic States. It is not the home demand of 
Pittsburg or of Lowell, the two great manufactur- 
ing cities of this Union, which determines the price 
of breadstuffs; but it is the foreign demand at the 
city of New York which fixes the price, not only 
at Pittsburg and at Lowell, but at Eincinnati and 
Chicago, and even at the remotest town in the far 
West. 

But however this may be, the experience of the 
past thirty years incontestably proves, that our 


| agricultural products are more in demand and 
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command higher prices under a low rate of duties, || bill became a law. By that act, protection forthe 
than they have ever done under a high tariff. In || sake of protection was wholly repudiated, andthe 


1847, the Albany Argus published a tabular state- i| principle established that revenue sufficient for an 


ment of the average prices of flour in that city, 
from 1824 to 1846 inclusive, during the season 
of canal navigation. From that statement, it ap- 
ra that for the four years preceding the tariff of ' 
1842, the average price was $5 72, and for the 
four years under that act, it was $4 84. In 1841, 
the average price was $5 61, but in 1844 it was 
only $4 53. For the nine years of the compro- 
mise act of 1832, the average price was $6 70, 
and for the nine years preceding that act, a period 
of high duties, it was $5 31. The average price 
for the last five years, a period of abundant har- 
vests, has been $5 64. An examination of the 
prices current for the several [years of the two 
periods, in regard to cotton, tobacco, corn, and 
other products of the soil, will exhibit the same 
difference of price in favor of the present tariff. 
There is no difficulty in assigning the true reason 
for an advance in prices under a low tariff, and 
for a decline under a high one. In the one case, 
we are, to a certain extent, excluded from the for- 
eign and confined to the home market, where the 
demand falls far short of the supply; but in the | 
other, we increase not only the home demand, by 
multiplying the consumers, but we also enlarge 
the foreign demand, by extending to the people of 
other countries the ability to become purchasers. 
It is indeed strange, that so numerous and intel- . 
ligent a body of our citizens as the farmers, who 
have such a deep interest in this question, should 
have so long submitted toa surrender of the earn- 
ings of their labor and capital. The time has now 
come, however, when they should divest them- 
selves of all party prejudices, and instead of seek- 
ing further protection for the manufacturers, they 
should endeavor to protect themselves from the 
burden of taxation, which manufacturing cupidity 
seeks to impose upon them. It surely cannot be 
their interest to advocate a policy which reduces 
the value of their products, and, at the same time, 
taxes them for the iron which they consume, and 
for the coat which they wear, merely to enable a 
few capitalists, who haveinvested their moneys in 
manufactures, to receive exorbitant profits. ‘* Ag- 
riculture,” as some one has eloquently said, ‘* sup- 


t pies the great staples, keeps up the price of > 
s 


abor, furnishes the materials for our commerce, 
‘tand advances us onward in the career of na- 
‘tional happiness and prosperity.” Let us be- 
ware how we adopt a policy that will injuriously 
affect this great leading interest of our country. 

One word to the manufacturers themselves. In 
1833, you asked protection for only nine years. 
It was granted. But so soon as the moneyed power 
of the country obtained the control of the Gov- 
ernment, you violated every pledge, and obtained ` 
the enactment of that most unjust and highly-pro- '' 
tective law—the tariff of 1842. Be satisfied with 
the protection which zs now enjoy. The pres- 
ent tariff is submitted to not because it is just, ‘i 
but because the country required repose from the 
agitation of a question which has for so many years 
disturbed its tranquillity. If, however, you persist ' 
in again opening the legislative halls for its discus- | 
sion, be assured that not a vestige of that incidental + 
protection which you now receive will be left on ' 
the statute-book. Your resistance will be power- |: 
less, as it was in 1846. ! 

Sir, when we consider the combinations of as- ‘i 
sociated wealth which were then formed through- . 
out the country to defeat the tariff of 1846—when | 
we consider the immense influence and power | 
which the protected classes had at their command, | 
and which were wielded against that bill—when | 
we consider the predictions that were made by the 
most distinguished leaders of the Whig party, of |; 
the ruin ana ihe desolation that would follow in its | 
train, if it became a law,—I say, sir, when we con- : 
sider these things, and also remember that we | 
were then just engaging in a war with Mexico, | 
we cannot fail to accord to our Democratic breth- || 
ren of that day a disinterestedness of action, a |; 
firmness of purpose, and a far-seeing political sa- |; 
gacity, which entitle them to the gratitude of their |; 
country. But to no one of that enlightened body |! 
is more honor due than to the distinguished Penn- 
sylvanian (Mr. Dallas) who, disdaining all per- 
sonal considerations, and actuated by a high sense 
of public duty, gave the casting vote by which the 


_ the Falls of 


- Operation and repairs of said canal: Provided, That all 


: economical administration of the Government, 


should be the only object in adjusting the duties on 
imports. It is true that we have not yet reached 
the goal, but we have taken one step in the right 
direction. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Monpar, August 16, 1852, 

On the Bill granting to the State of Michigan the 

right of way and a donation of Public Lands for 


the construction of a ship canal around the Falls 
of St. Mary’s, in said State. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill granting to the 
State of Michigan the right of way and adonation 
of public lands for the construction of a ship canal 
around the Falls of St. Mary’s, in said State. The 
question pending is as follows: 


Mr. FeLcH had moved to amend the bill by | 


striking out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
serting: ; 


That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- |’ number of local objects in the same bill. 


ized and directed to contract with the lowest bidder or bid- 
ders, after public notice given in the usual manner for let- ; 
ting contracts, for the construction of a ship canal around | 
t. Mary’s, in the State of Michigan; which | 
canal shall be not Jess than one hundred feet wide and 
twelve feet deep, with single locks not less than three hun- 
dred and fifty feet Jong and seventy five feet wide, with 
such piers and other appurtenances as shall, in the opinion 
of said Secretary, be required for the safe and proper use of 
said canal: Provided, That said Secretary may enter into 
separate contracts for such different portions of the work in 
constructing said canal as he shall deem conducive to the 
public interest, and the aggregate amount of all said con- 
tracts shall not exceed $400,000, which shall be paid to the 
contractor or contractors as the work progresses, reserving 
always asum equal to twenty per centum on the amount of 
work performed until the whole be completed : nd pro- 
vided further, That the contractor or contractors shall per- 
form the work under such instructions and superintendence 
as the said Secretary shall deem necessary and proper to 
secure the faithful execution of the contracts, and shall 
give such ample security for the performance thereof as he 
shall direct and approve: 4nd | de further, That such 
contractor or contractors shall have the right of taking from 
any of the lands of the United States stone and other mate- 
rials for the construction of said canal and its appurte- 
nances. 


Mr. TOUCEY proposed to amend that amend- 
ment by adding to it the following as an additional 
section: 

Sec. 2 And be it further enacted, That the said canal, 


with its appurtenances, when the same is completed, shall `: 


be delivered over to the State of Michigan, to be kept in 
operation and repair, and subject to use by all citizens of ' 
the United States, and such foreigners as may be permitted | 
to use the same by authority uf Congress, upon the pay- 
ment of such tolis and charges only as shall, in the aggre- 
gate, be sufficient to defray the necessary expenses of the 


boats and vessels belonging to or in the employment of the 
United States shall at all times be allowed to pass through 


| said canal free of all charges: Provided also, That there || 
' shall be kept under the authority of said State an accurate | 
: account of expenditure in the repairs and the operating of `: 


said canal, and also of all receipts for tolls and charges, and 
a sworn statement of the same be returned to the Secretary 
of War in the month of January in each year: And pro- 
vided further, That the work upon the said canal shal! not 
be commenced until said State, by an act of the Legislature 
thereof, shall agree te accept the same, and shall make 
proper provision for the preservation, repair, and operation 
thereof on the terms and conditions above specified. 


Mr.CASS. Mr. President, I listened with atten- 


! tion to the remarks of the Senator who spoke last, 


when this subject was before the Senate, some days 
since; but, I must confess, I attempted in vain to un- 
derstand with precision his views upon the disputed 


| question of internal improvements. In some re-, | 


spects his doctrine was good orthodox Democratic 
doctrine; but some of his illustrations seemed to 
destroy his restrictions, and to leave us at sea, 
without pilot or port, as we were some years ago, 
while the system was in vigorous operation. The 


Senator announces that he is in favor of great ` 


national works, and that on that subject he has 


no party zeal to guide or influence him. He in- | 
|| quires—he will excuse me for saying it—with | 
more emphasis than justice, what precedence this ` 


work has over others?—some of which he enu- 
merates, while the rest we are left to conjecture. 
We claim no precedence for this work, as an ob- 


( an important means of national defense, but be- | 


| weakness of its associations. 
| 


ect of internal improvement; nor do we compare -! 
its character with the claims of any others of that A j 3 
| class, not only because we ask its construction as |; ment of too expensive and improvident works. 


cause, whether the honorable Senator means, by 
precedence, that priority which depends on time, 
or age, or upon importance, it is useless to enter 
into any such competition. I have not the Sen- 
ator’s speech to advert to; but I think he referred 
to the Cumberland dam, and to the Muscle Shoals, 
and, I believe, to some other of the western rivers, 
as having many years the advantage of the work 
| contemplated by this bill. I know of no circum- 
stances of time which give any priority in these 
matters. They present no questions of age, but 
of importance, and likewise, in some degree, of 
local justice, as every portion of the Union is 
equally entitled to be heard, and to have its claims 
fairly considered. 

The Senator places this in the category of all 
other canals, and asks that a difference may be 
shown in the situation or objects which give it a 
peculiar claim to our consideration. The circum- 
stances urged during this discussion, by the friends 
of the measure, give what is a true and what ought 
to be a satisfactory answer to this question, that it 
is needed as a means of defense, and they show it, 
too. 

Objections have been made here, and I think 
very justly, to the practice of inserting a great 
kisa 
bad plan, sir, and leads to a great deal of im- 
proper legislation. We ail know the efect of 
this agglomeration, if I may so call it, and how 
each appropriation bears upon the bill and renders 
; itself essential to its success. Far other consid- 
erations than the real merits of each proposition 
bear upon its fate, and giving here and taking 
there, becomes almost necessarily a part of the 
system. Iwill cheerfully join any Senator in an 
effort to prevent the recurrence of this evil, and I 
am satisfied that the nearer we arrive at a plan 
which will insure the consideration of each case, 
disconnected from others, the more likely we shall 
be to succeed in our object. As I suppose it wili 
be impossible to pass a bill for each work, we 
must confine ourselves to some kind of classifi- 
cation, by districts perhaps, which will give us 
more control over the tendency to admit proposi- 
tions, more because they strengthen the bill than 
because their just claim gives them a right to be 
provided for in it. 

But an apposite objection to this bill is also 
made, well-showing the discordant opinions that 
prevail onthis general gubject, and that is, that it 
stands alone with no other proposition in the bill 
—with no associates, in fact, to give it artificial 
strength. If it is alone, it must stand or fall upon 
its intrinsic merits, and not upon the strength or 
I believe some of 


| those who urged this objection are in favor of the 
! Cumberland dam bill, That bill contains but a 
| single appropriation. However, rules, it seems, 
| are not always inflexible. 
| Now, sir, this appropriation is not asked for in 
' the river and harbor bill, simply because the ob- 
‘ ject of the proposed work has not a direct relation 
with the objects of that bill. The power of Con- 
ress over this work is placed upon the ground of 
ita being a defensive one, and not upon its con- 
| nection with the commerce of thecountry. Those 
gentlemen who have constitutional objections to 
all works of this description, whatever may be 
their necessity or national importance, may, in- 
deed, fight the battle of principle upon this bill, if 
that often-fought battle is to be again renewed; but 
; the place of contest is badly chosen, because, as I 
have said, the measure proposed is urged upon 
| other grounds. 
| As to the old doctrine of internal improvements, 
| I have but little to say, and shall limit myself to 
a few very general observations, growing out of 
; some of the remarks made here when this bill 
| was first before us. The discussions which the 
subject has undergone from time to time, have 
= certainly rendered the doctrine less latitudinarian, 
i even with the party most disposed heretofore to 
| push it the furthest. I was struck with this truth 
| when I saw the resolutions of the New York 
'| Whig Convention, last autumn, which declared 
| 
j 


that those works should be confined to objects of 
a national character, as a constitutional principle, 
and to such as had been previously surveyed and 
estimated as a fiscal one, to prevent the cammence- 


| 1 have not the resolution to refer to, but I cannot 
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be wrong as to its purport, and good, sound doc- l 
trine it contains; and the objections which many | 
of us had to the extravagant bill of the last session | 
upon this subject, was, that it violated these just | 
safeguards. . f 

Originally, very loose ideas prevailed upon this 
general question. A great system, carrying the 
authority and the influence of the Federal Gov- ., 
ernment everywhere, was looked forward to as |; 
equally constitutional and expedient. A net- 
work of roads and canals was to cover the country, 
carrying business and commerce to every man’s 
door. An estimate was made of the amount of 
the propositions of this nature pending at one | 
time before Congress. I cannot recur to the docu- | 
ment, but I well recollect that the aggregate was 
alarming. General Jackson opposed, and suc- 
cessfully, too, this expanding effort; and his 
Maysville veto message contained irrefragable ar- 
Komente in favor of a more limited action of the 

overnment. . 

General Jackson in his views upon this subject 
states that two opinions had prevailed, one of 
which, with the right to construct such works, 
contended for the power of Congress to exercise 
jurisdiction over them independent of State author- 
ity; and another, which contended for the right of 
construction under given circumstances, but with- 
out any claim of jurisdiction. The advocates of | 
the first of these doctrines have disappeared, but , 
there is much diversity of opinion among those || 
who hold to the latter as to the practical extent of |: 
the power. The Democratic party has endeav- || 
ored to limit the action of the Government, and |: 
has succeeded in withdrawing it from both roads i! 
and canals, as mere objects of internal improve- '! 
ment. Anda conviction of the danger to which : 
such a loose system was liable, seems also to have 
taken possession of many of our political opponents. 
As to rivers and harbors, they present different 
considerations, as was well shown by Mr. Cal- 
houn, and it is indispensable that the national and 
truly important objects of this nature should be 
provided for by Congress. I haveno more doubt 
of the constitutionality than I have of the necessity 
of such legislation; still 1 concede the system has ‘| 
such a tendency to abuse that its operation should 
be vigilantly watched. 

I have said, sir, that this application has no re- 
lation to any of those questions of improvements, , 
but to the defense of the country. It has, indeed, | 
been urged, and with perfect truth, that the con- | 
templated work would havea direct tendency to | 
improve the value of the public lands in the Lake 
Superior country, amounting to not less than 
20,000,000 of acres, containing some of the richest 
mineral land in copper and iron to be found in || 
the world; by opening a communication between | 
Lakes Superior and Huron, and thus avoiding the | 
expensive interruption which levies a heavy tax | 
upon the prosperity of that region. Such a work |! 
would operate as railroads do to and through the i! 
public lands, and would facilitate their settlement, |; 
and add greatly to their value; and in a similar 
manner it would be advantageous to the commerce | 
of the country, like the improvement of a harbor 
and river. 

I shall! not enlarge upon these considerations at 
this time, because I dwelt upon them at length in 
my opening remarks upon this subject. T then 
endeavored to show the present and prospective 
value of that great region, what it is, and still 
more, what it would be, and the importance of the 
pipes work to the commerce and to the public 
and, which is, in fact, almost all the land in that 
country. And since then the Senator from Con- 
Mecticut [Mr. Smitu 
into all these details, and has collected with care, 
and spread before the Senate, with ability, a great 


mass of statistical information, which leaves to 
others no necessity of repeating his work. These - 
considerations, commercial and fiscal, are acces- 
sions, and just ones, too, to the principal propo- į; 
sition of the protective nature of this work, which | 
should be the more readily made, not only because |: 
a frontier has Stronger claims to defense, the | 
weaker and more exposed it is, and the greater | 
are its products and its promises, but because a 
prudent legislature should be more willing to un- | 
dertake such a precautionary work, if, while it ` 
answered the great purpose of naval communica- 
tion, it would promote the interests of commerce i 


! and Erie: Therefore, be it en 


in all time to come, and add to the National Treas- 
ury a sum far greater than the required expendi- 
ture, by the augmented value and more rapid sale 
secured for the national domain. If it will sub- 
serve at once the great purposes of peace and war, 
the appeal may be the more confidently made for 


` its construction. 


Without entering unnecessarily into any vexed 


question, it is enough to say, that that frontier : 


needs and merits protection, and thatit is the right 
and duty of Congress to protect it; and that we 
have full constitutional power to do so. 

I understand from the Senator from Connecticut, 
(Mr. Toucey,] that he proposes to offer a pream- 
ble to the bill, which shows the defensive and 
proper character of this proposition, and its just 
claims upon the attention of the National Legisla- 
ture, and, with his permission, I will read it to the 
Senate: 

‘« Whereas, the Falls of the river St. Mary, which is the 
outlet of Lake Superior, and forms the only communication 
between that lake and Lake Huron, interrupt the naviga- 
tion go that vessels cannot ascend or descend the same; 


and whereas, the construction of a proper canal upon land 
now owned by the United States around the said falls, would 


greatly strengthen the defenses of the northwestern frontier, ` 


by enabling the armed vessels of the Unite 
from one of the said lakes to the other, for the purpose of 
offensive or defensive warfare, as the circumstances may 
require ; thus rendering the same military marine competent 
to act upon the four Lakes—Superior, Huron, Michigan, 
acted,” &c. 

Now, the work the Senate is asked to provide 
for, is urged as a defensive work for the weakest 
part of the northwestern frontier. In thisstate of 
the matter, there are two questions for our con- 
sideration. 

The first is, has Congress the right to authorize 
such a work, under the circumstances of this case? 
And the second is, whether this is truly and fairly 
a work of defense? 

With respect to the first proposition, I choose 
to confine myself to the circumstances of this case, 
that is, of a case where the United States own the 
land through which the proposed canal, of about 
three fourths of a mile in length, is to pass, the 
site being yet a part of the public domain. 


d States to pass 


I must be permitted to express my surprise that i: 


any doubts could have arisen upon this subject. 
The right to construct works of defense is derived 
from the war-making power, which carries withit a 
general authority to take all proper measures, 
justly incident to such a state of things, for the 
prosecution of hostilities by offensive or defensive 


operations. In the practical exercise of this pow- | 


er in our country, owing to the duplicate nature of 
our political institutions, a question may arise as 
to the site of a work, and as to civil jurisdiction 


over it. Ifthe United States own the lace, they ; 


may erect a defensive work, or any other needful 
building, upon it, without asking the permission 
of any State authority. I have, in conversation, 
here in the Senate, heard the power to construct 
fortifications derived from the 17th clause of the 
8th section of the 1st article of the Constitution, 
which provides that Congress may exercise ex- 


; clusive legislation, &c., ‘over all places, pur- 
| ‘chased by the consent of the Legislature of the 


‘State, in which the same shall be, for the erection 
‘of forts, magazines, arsenals, 


` ‘other needful buildings.” 


Now, sir, this derivation of the power in ques- 
tion from this clause is owing, as I think, to an 
entire misapprehension. 
the question of property, but of jurisdiction. If 
the United States own a piece of land, or purchase 
one, without application to the Legislature of a 


State, as they may do, they may erect any need- ' 
] has gone still more fally ‘ ful bui 4 4 


ldings, or other constructions upon it, neces- 
sary to the execution of their constitational 
ers. Butif they desire to add the rig 
tion to the right of property, 
be made to the Legislature 
its consent. The clause, as will 
lyzing it, does not confer the right to purchase, but 
it regulates the mode in which jurisdiction may be 
obtained, by confining it to purchases made with 
the consent of the proper Legislature. And as a 
fact, in the practica 
ment, it is well known that a large portion of the 
needful buildings of the United States are erected 
upon land never purchased with the consent of the 
Legislature of a State. I have made some in- 
quiry as to the sites of the fortifications; but the 


of the proper State for 


dock-yards, and : 


Tt has no reference to . 


ow- 
ht of jurisdic- . 
then application must : 


e seen, on ana- ° 


ministration of the Govern- . 


necessary materials for determining how many of 
| these have been ceded to the Genera! Government 
| are not to be found in the War Department. The 
| practice has heretofore been quite loose; though 
‘more recently the proper precautions for cessions 
' have been abarra, There are, however, many 
of the forts on lands not acquired with the consent 
| of the proper Legislature, and over which of course 
the United States have not jurisdiction; and the 
same is true, and to a much greater extent, with re- 
spect to court-houses, custom-houses, post offices, 
and mints, not one of which I believe is within the 
jurisdiction of Congress. 

I made application at the Treasury Department 
on the subject of light-houses, for it will be ob- 
served, Mr. President, that these buildings are all 
in the same category, and that the same constitu- 

. tional provision applies equally to all of them. 
Forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
| needful buildings. Such are the words. The an- 
, Swer to my inquiry was, that from 1822 to 1847, 
cessions of jurisdiction were not required by law. 
| Provision for that purpose was then made by 
legislation, since when the assent of the Legis- 
;, lature of the proper State has been obtained before 
‘ the construction of the work; and numerous ces- 
| sions of sites previously built upon have also been 
obtained, but many yet remain the property only 
of the United States, jurisdiction still resting in the 
States for the want of the assent of the proper 
i Legislature. 
Now, sir, in no aspect in which the case under 
|, consideration is viewed can there be any question 
| of conflicting right or jurisdiction. The United 
, States own the land—have owned it, indeed, since 
; the existence of the Government. They claim no 
jurisdiction over it, or rather they claim none 
i which could control the proposed work, leaving 
_ the power of the State in full operation. The 
| United States, as a land-owner, desire to construct 
fi a work upon their own property, for purposes, 
within their constitutional power, as being respon- 
| Bible for the defense of the country. Let us not, 
| then, be met with the question of jurisdictio 1, for 
į the civil jurisdiction of the State will remain un- 
touched. 
2. The second inquiry I propose to make is, 
| whether this canal would be truly and fairly a 
| work of defense. 
| _ I think, sir, a very cursory examination will 
: show that there can be no reasonable doubt upon 
this point. As to the nature of defensive works, 
with a view to test the legitimate exercise of our 
power, it is clear that there is no fixed line which - 
determines the extent of its application. Such a 
uestion appeals to our reasonable and proper 
iscretion, having reference to existing circum- 
stances and to the protection which is sought. 
Human ingenuity has been taxed to multiply the 
_ means of defense, and in the progress of knowl- 
| edge these have increased in number and power 
| as the means of assault have become more danger- 
ous and efficient. I suppose no one will question 
if the alleged discovery of Archimedes at the siege 
| of Syracuse, by which the Roman fleet was burned, 
should be renewed and practically applied to the 
destruction of hostile squadrons, but that it would 
be fully competent to authorize the purchase 
: of mirrors, larger and more expensive, if neces- 
| sary, than ever issued from the workshops of 
Venice, in order to destroy an enemy seeking our 
destruction. T refer to such a state of things as 
illustrative of the principle which governs this 
subject, and which enables us to apply the ad- 
vancing science of the age as indefinitely in defen- 
sive as they may be applied in offensive operations. 
I suppose no one questions our power to encircle 
the whole country with a wall of stone, as vast 
and useless as that of China, should the wall of 
hearts that now defends us quail at the aspect orat 
the approach of danger. And our power is equally 
unquestionable to remove one of the vessels of the 
, navy from her cradle to her destined element, 
| | either by marine ways, or by a canal, ora ditch sif 
|| you please, for that purpose, whichever mode might 
e most economical or expedient, or even to draw 
one across the land, should she be required in a 
| new situation. These are powers which are fairly 
.; incident to the maintenance ofa navy, and in the 
| exercise of this right of transportation, if it can 
|: be done cheaper and better by a ditch or canal, 
i. than by the construction of a mode of land com- 
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munication, surely it may be so done without over- 
stepping our constitutional power. Such a point 
cannot be seriously contested. 


But I will not push these considerations further. - 


It cannot be necessary. All that is required is to 
show that this work, from the nature and condi- 
tion of the northwestern frontier, is truly a work 
of defense. And in doing this, Í shall not again 
over the ground that has already been occupied 
efore the Senate. I will merely remark, that 
Lake Superior is elevated above Lake Huron 
about thirty feet, and that in the water communi- 
cation between them at the Sault Ste. Marie is a 
fall or rapid of about twenty-five feet, which in- 
terrupts the navigation between those great inter- 
nal seas, so that vessels cannot pass from one to 
the other, and their freight must be taken out and 
carried across a portage, and then transhipped for 
its destination. Of course, neither the mercantile 
nor military marine employed upon Lakes Erie, 
Huron, and Michigan, which are all united by 
navigable communications, constituting, in fact, 
one vast sheet of water, for the purposes of naviga- 
tion, can passinto Lake Superior, and therefore a 
double marine—both commercial and military— 
is required to do what should be the work of one, 


and what would be, were there no impediment in | 


the river St. Mary, or were the existing one 
overcome. The injury which this obstruction 
occasions, and will still more occasion, to the 
business of the country, has been already suffi- 
ciently shown to the Senate, and needs no repeti- 
tion. It is, indeed, apparent on the slightest con- 
sideration of the present and prospective state of 
things in that magnificent and growing region. 
Mr. President, in both the wars we have had 
with England, it has been found rfecessary to have 
fleets upon the great lakes. In the revolutionary 
struggle we could do but little towards that object; 
but in the war of 1812 our efforts were more 
powerful and more successful, and we had an 
armed squadron upon Lake Champlain, another 
upon Lake Ontario, and a third upon the middle 
lakes. And so long as Canada is possessed by 
England, we must adopt the same policy, in the 
event of war with the latter country, whatever 
may be the nature of the operations in which we 
may find it necessary to engage. One of the Sen- 
ators seems disposed to rebuke a disposition to 
look forward with any precautionary spirit to the 
possible future relations between us and England, 
and asks emphatically, if not prophetically, if any 
one fears or anticipates a collision with that coun- 
try? 
Well, sir, it appears to me it required some 


moral courage to propose such a question; almost, | 
indeed, triumphantly, when it had been asked, . 


with as much apparent confidence, but a few days 
before, by the 
son,]who, I think, within afew hours afterwards, 
when the information respecting the fishing diffi- 
culties reached us, made the amende honorable, 
conceding the fallibility of human judgment. He, 
however, advanced the conjecture that these trou- 
bles might have been got up to ruin his reputation 
as a soothsayer. i 
have been, nor how necessary England may deem 
it to assail his reputation in this respect; but, sir, 
itis assigning about as rational a motive for her 
course as any that occurs to me. No wise Gov- 
ernment should calculate on perpetual peace. Ac- 
cidents, beyond the reach of human foresight, 
and beyond the control of human prudence, always 


lie in wait in the march of nations, ready to in- | j 
, successful spoliation., But should war come, 
! which is a contest of injury as well as of strength 


terrupt their amicable relations, and to bring on 
hostilities between them. History is full of les- 
sons upon this subject, and they may be yet read 
with profit; for the passions of men still influence 


their course, both individually and collectively; , 
` conclusion of peace, should England find it neces- 


and I commend to attention the letter of Mr. 


Monroe to Mr. Adams, in 1815, read, a day or 


two ago, to the Senate upon another occasion: 


R | 
t But it often happens with nations, as with individuals, , 
that a just estimate of their interests is not an infallible | 


criterion of their conduct. We ought to be prepared at 
every point against such an event.’” 


1 was forcibly struck with a remark I once heard 


ity to embark in | 
Batlle Ghich E P AEE every ae of | swallow territory, and I do not tery but that I 


hostilities which has distinguished every age o 
the world, by one who died in exile, after having 
filled a throne and gained the honorable appellation 


` peace. 


I do not know how this may > 


out of war as well as it went in. There is much || a mountain. But I should like a reasonable slice 


wisdom, as well as truth in the sentiment, espe- 


cially when we look, beside the material cost of a ; 
war and the loss of life it occasions, to the moral |! 
evils it is sure to engender, and, to its effects |! 
upon the social and political condition of a country. |: 
Still, it will come, and the true rule is to pursue | 
the avocations of peace, as though war would never : 
break out, but to watch the signs of the times, so 
that it would not find us unprepared should it 
break out to-morrow. There are so many points 
of contact between us and England, that there 
may be many points of conflict, which may involve 
the two countries in war, unless their Governments 
and people are animated with a mutual spirit of 
moderation and forbearance. Letno song of per- 
petual peace lure us to danger, I will not say de- 
struction; for if we are true to ourselves, the 
united world in arms could not destroy us. 

In the course of this discussion, besides the im- 
probability of war, we have heard it charged as 
another reason for refusing to grant this applica- 
tion, and that it would be useless, because, should 
war come, Canada would fall, with comparatively 
little opposition; certainly with so little as to ren- 
der a military marine upon the laRes unneces- 
sary. Mr. President, we are taught, as well by 
the book of history as by the book of revelation, 
that the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong. ‘Too much presumption and self-confi- 
dence have often robbed powerful nations of vic- 
tory, and driven them recreant from the field of ; 
contest. It is not easy to reduce a people deter- 
mined upon resistance; and in any future war 
with England, come when or how it may, the 
success of our operations in Canada, or at any 
rate their facility, will depend essentially upon 
the disposition of the inhabitants. England has 
great means of annoyance; no one denies that; 
and if she should put forth her full strength—and 
who doubts it—she would be a formidable coad- 
jutor with her Canadian subjects in the defense of 
the country. That we could overrun and deprive 
her of her possessions in our neighborhood, I am 
perfectly satisfied. ; 

But J wish neither to underrate the difficulties 
we should have to encounter, nor the preparations 
we ought to make. It is an error we committed 
once to our cost, and which I hope we shall not 
commit again. It is an error of which I partook 
as well as others, but from which we recovered 
by the aid of experience. There was even then 
a great disparity in our strength, compared with |, 
that of our opponents. It is indeed greater now; . 
but still British North America has increased since | 
then in arapid ratio in population and power. In | 
the event of a war with England, it will undoubt- 


‘| edly be our policy, among other means of annoy- 
enator from Georgia, (Mr. Daw- . 


ance, to seize her continental colonies, and to hold 
them to await the artangemente of a treaty of 
For myself, sir, I should be glad to see ! 
those countries annexed to the United States, as 
well from their position and contiguity as from the . 
nature of the population, which is capable of ap- 
preciating the Benefits of a free Government, and , 
of aiding in its administration. I live in sight of 
Western Canada, and a beautiful country it is, 


_ rejoicing the heart and the eye of the traveler; 
: but I want no annexation at the expense of politi- 


cal honesty, nor of a war with England, nor with- 


: out the free consent of the people themselves. I 
‘ would not, if we could, unjustly deprive that coun- 
_ try of her existing territorial 


ossessions, what- 
ever examples I might find in her own history of 


between the parties, we should havea moral right 
to carry our arms into her colonies, and to subdue 
them if we could, and then to retain them on the 


sary to assent to thecession. Buteven then, I repeat, 


: would not hold on to an acre without the free con- 


sent of the people; for their intellectual and moral 
condition is such that they ought to be per- 
mitted to decide that vital question for themselves. 


| I would rather have them contented neighbors 
i than reluctant citizens. 


I have been charged, sir, with a great desire to 


y well de- 


have the bump of acquisition tolera 


| veloped for a Jonathan; but for a John Bull, even 


of the Napoleon of Peace, that no nation ever came || mine would be,a very small organ, a mole-hill to 


| 


north, and one near insular acquisition, on the 
south ; both of which regions are important to 
our security and prosperity. But I would not 
receive either of them but upon condition that the 
deed were done openly, honestly, acceptably to 
all parties ; unless, indeed, a just war should give 
us a right to subdue them, and thereby to violate 
no principle of national conduct. 

But T must return to the lakes, which, while 
they separate us from Canada, furnish also the 


. means of communication along almost the whole 


frontier. I have before said they constitute 
three plateaus, the lower being Lake Ontario, the 
middle, Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and 
the upper Lake Superior. The interruption of 
navigation between the upper and the middle of 
these great reservoirs, I have already shown. Be- 
tween the middle and the lower the Falls of Niag- 
ara are interposed, which, however, have been 
overcome by the Welland Canal, constructed by 
the British Government, and which furnishes a 
navigable communication for vessels;and we learn 
from recent information, that a surveying party 
was, a few days ago, at St. Mary’s, surveying a 


_ route for a canal across the falls, to be constructed 
: by the British Government, a wise precautionary 


measure, which we shall do well to imitate. The 
slightest inspection of the map will show that the 
command of these lakes by one party restricts the 
other, both for its supplies and for all its means 
of communication, to three or four points, where 
the frontiers approach each other, thus facilitating 
the powers of offense and defense by the com- 
mand of the water. 

Now, sir, in the event of hostilities, we must 
have armed vessels upon Lake Superior, as well 
as upon Huron, Michigan, Erie, and Ontario. 
We cannot neglect the country upon the greatest 
of our lakes. Itis growing into importance; and 
the further our researches are pushed, the greater 
becomes its promise. The mineral treasures, al- 
ready so productive, though but yet in the infancy 
of our knowledge of them, aha. the population 
there, and daily going there, must be protected, 
both from the civilized and uncivilized foe, who 
will be sure to take hold of the tomahawk to- 
gether, in that region, should war render their co- 
operation desirable. And a heavy Indian force can 
be collected there, from the extensive northern and 
northwestern regions, ready to strike upon our 


| frontiers, if the necessary supplies can be secured, 


which can only be done by the command of the 
lakes. Our naval superiority would enable us to 
intercept all this atrocious intercourse, leading to 
blood and destruction. 

Well, sir, open a passage for vessels from Lake 
Huron to Lake Superior, and the same squadron 
can act, as necessity may require, upon the ap- 
pearance of danger on all the Jakes above Ontario. 
Leave the present interruption to exist, and you 
must double your marine force, as it cannot be 
transferred from one of these theaters of operation 
to the other. We may be driven to another war 
of ship-carpenters, such as we fought at an enor- 
mous expense upon Lake Ontario in 1813~’14. 
All who lived in those days, know, from recollec- 
tion, and those who have come upon the stage of 
action since, know from history, what prodigious 
efforts both the parties made for maritime superior- 
ity. The dock-yards were kept in constant activity, 
and when a new ship gave too great an ascendency 
to one fleet, the other kept out of harm’s way till 
the trees in the forests—for they were cut as the 
were wanted—could be fashioned into a vessel, 
and an equality or superiority insured. And thus 
the contest went on, with no decisive results, till 
the peace, which found us with the largest ship in 
the world, or almost the largest, upon the stocks, 
and I do not know how many others in process 
of construction; and I believe the British com- 
mander, Sir James Yeo, was nota whit behind us 
in this race for power. The expense must have 
been prodigious; and, I think, after the peace, 
that our huge monster rotted in her cradle. 

Now, sir, if after the naval battle of Lake Erie, 
by which the whole British armament was de- 


: stroyed, the gallant Perry had possessed the means 


of conveying his squadron to Lake Ontario, the 


naval warfare would have been finished in a week, 


or the British vessels would have been hermeti- 
cally shut up in their ports, leaving to us the com- 
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mand of the lake. The canal we ask, being once 
made, would exist forever, for light tolls would 
keep it in repair, and its cost would be far less 
than the necessary expense to provide vessels even | 
upon a single occasion for Lake Superior, whose | 
destruction a few years would witness by natural | 


leaving us to do the work of building again. `! 


decay, 

Lt has been asked here, with a kind of ex cathedra 
manner, in what remote generation can hostilities 
occur on Lake Superior? I do not precisely un- 
derstand the purport of the question; but as it was : 


put with a good deal of emphasis, I suppose it | 
was intended to include a good deal of argument | e 
; to construct a work, which cannot be hastily done, 


or objection, or both. But whether it intimates 
that the country will not be worth fighting for, or 
that there will be no inhabitants requiring our pro- 
tection, [ know not. It seems to concede that | 
there may be a foe in that region, in some remote 


period, no man knows when. at 
Now, sir, the history of our whole, progress is | 


the best answer to such an interrogatory, and es- 
pecially the history of the West. There is one 
simple fact, within my own knowledge, which I 
trust the Senate will pardon me for referring to, 
because nothing can place in a more striking as- 
pect, the wonderful advance of this country in 
power and prosperity. I have often conversed 
with a venerable relative, who was the cotempo- 
rary of Peregrine White, the first child born to 
the Pilgrims, after their arrival upon this Conti- ; 
nent. But one generation between him who tells 
the story, in this great depository of political 
power, a portion of the power of one of the 
mightiest nations on the face of the earth, and 
- the oldest of the sons of the Puritan patriarchs. 
Verily, though God made no covenant with them, 
as he did with Abraham, the patriarch of Israel, 
when he said to him, ‘* Look now toward heaven, | 
and tell the stars if thou be able to number them,” 
and then gave him the memorable promise, ‘* So | 
shall thy seed be,” though we can point to no 
such covenant, yet if we have not been a chosen, 
we have been a favored people,.and already have 
become like the stars in the heavens, which it is 
hard to number. But though our mighty progress 
marks every page of our history, and attracts the | 
admiration of the world, provoking, also, less 
justifiable feelings in some portions of it at least, 
yet we are asked here, in the American Senate, 
in what remote generation one of our magnificent | 
regions will be worth defending? Why, Mr. 


President, when I crossed the Ohio river, in the | 


last century, there was but one organized political 
community—the old Northwestern Territory, 
with a venerable revolutionary officer (General St. 
Clair) at the head of it, and with a population of 
a few thousand inhabitants—north of that river, 
and east of the Mississippi; and now there are 
five States of this Union, and five millions of peo- 
ple there, occupying as fair a country as God ever 
gave to man to enjoy,—a rate of increase which 
outstrips all previous human experience, as it al- 
most outstrips the human imagination, and the 
advance in the other elements of power and pros- 
perity have not been less striking than the aug- 
mentation of numbers, and all this within the 


Is it really believed, says one of the Senators 
opposed to this measure, that we shall ever have 
war vessels on the lakes? The question is so 
emphatically put, that it is intended to carry with 
it its own answer, as if the thing were impossi- 
ble, and the supposition absurd. Proper confi- 
dence is well, but presumption is prone to lead to | 
disaster. I have already shown, I trust, that | 
whether we may ever nee a military marine upon | 
; our inland seas, depends upon considerations, not | 
within the reach of human sagacity, and that ordi- | 
nary circumspection requires us, not, indeed, to 
provide such an armament before it is needed, but . 


jand which will greatly reduce the expense and , 
| extent of our naval arrangements, when the period || 


‘| Another cession of this nature was the surren- |! 


|| propriated ; the State of Maine having by a resolve, 


for their use shall come, and which, in the mean i 
| time, will add essentially to the growth and pros- || 
perity of the frontier. |! 

I have already said that the uncertainty preva- | 
lent respecting the course of Congress in regard | 


to the national domain would render it difficult |' 


to construct this work by grants of the public 
| lands, and at any rate would much delay it; and ' 
| we have therefore been compelled to ask an appro- ' 


| priation from the Treasury, which the defensive | 


| character of the construction justifies Congress in | 
: making. | 
And as to the proposed surrender to the State, | 


precedents upon the statute-book which show that | 
such a course, under similar circumstances, has | 
been deemed advisable. One is the surrender of 
the Cumberland road to the States through which it 
passes, namely: Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and Indiana, to those States respect- 
ively, as provided for in the act for the continu- 
‘ation and repair of the Cumberland road, passd- 
June 24, 1834, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That as soon as the 
sum by this act appropriated, or so much thereof as is ne- 
cessary, shall be expended in the repair of said road, 
agreeably to the provisions of this act, the same shall be 
surrendered to the States, respectively, through which said 
; road passes; and the United States shall not thereafter be 
subject to any expense for repairing said road.” 


' der to the State of Maine of the Mar’s Hill mili- 
tary road, constructed in that State for the de- |; 
fense of the northeastern frontier, The following | 
; act contains the arrangement: 
An Act for the repair of the Mar’s Hill Military Road, in the 
State of Maine. ‘ 
Be it enacted, ¥c., That the sum of $6,000 be, and the | 
same is hereby appropriated for the repair of Mar’s Hill: 
. military road, in the State of Maine, which sum shall be 
; paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
| approved 
the &th day of March, 1834, agreed toassume the preserva- 
tion and repair from and after the lat day of January, 1835, 
On condition that the said road shall be put in a state ot re- 
pair by the United States prior to the Ist day of January 
aforesaid: Provided, That no toll shall be received or col- 
lected for the passage of any wagon or carriage laden with 
the property of the United States, or any cannon or mili- 
tary stores belonging to the United States, or to any of the 
States composing this Union. 
Approved, June 30, 1834. 


Both the expediency and theconstitutionality of 


ty 


| 


limits of an active life. Why, sir, at that time we 
had but one small American vessel, I believe, 
of perhaps a hundred tons, upon all the middle 
lakes; and now we have upon the various Jakes | 
a navigating interest of not less than two hundred 
thousand tons, I remember when a single vessel— 
the Adame—made two annual trips from Buffalo to | 
Chicago—one in the spring, to take the supplies to 
the upper country; and the other in the autumn, to 
bring down the furs, almost theonly article of trade 
collected there. And those two voyages occupied | 
the navigating portion of the year. Now, theannv- | 
al value of the freight carried over the lake routes is 
not less than $200,000,000; and a solitary passenger 
or two, who then ranged over an almost unknown | 
world, is now succeeded by hosts of travelers, 
poi ts ates homes on the waters, numbering 
certainly more than half a million, probably nearly 
approaching a million, every year. 

. Well, sir, I shall say no more upon this sub- 
ject, but beg gentlemen to judge the future by the 
past, and to look forward to the day when a nu- 
merous and thriving population upon both shores 
of Lake Superior wil demand the attention, and, 
if need be, the protection of the Governments 
who may then have jurisdiction there. 


i 


jj the country upon the admirable speech which the 
| honorable Senator from Michigan has just deliv- 


it 


the disposition proposed to be made of this canal 

are practically asserted by these proceedings, both 

of which were approved by Andrew Jackson. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I rise to congratulate 


ered, and for finding in the war power of the coun- | 
| try an authority for internal improvements. Sir, 


though my colleagueand myself have notasked it— || 
we shall not oppose it; and there are at least two || 


and for commercial operations 
| very great accession; but, like that Senator, how- 


under a mistake as to that matter. The private 
land claims to which he refers, are claims of cer- 
tain old French settlers; they are founded upon a 
gratuity of Congress, and, in the title which gave 
the right, there is a reservation of a right to carry 
a canal across the land. The canal runs across a 


| portion of the land near the river, to which the 


claims do not extend. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My understanding was, 
that these old French claims were founded in 
right, and that we ceded the land to them because 
they were founded in right. 

Mr. CASS. There was a reservation in the 
confirmation of that right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think I understand 
‘that. The answer to it is, that in confirming these 
claims, we made the reservation, and did not con- 


| firm them as a matter of right, but as a matter of 


grace and favor. 

I do not intend to occupy the time of the Sen- 
ate by considering that question; but if they were 
affirmed as a matter of right, and the canal cuts 
through a portion of that territory, it is a point to 
which I wish to call the public attention. We take 
private property and appropriate it for this canal 
for national purposes. I amin favor of such a 
proposition; I subscribe to it. I think that it is 
correct to do so. I do not object to it—notat all. 
I think it is a legitimate exercise of power on the 
part of this Government; and, among other rea- 
sons, it might be done by the military power for 
which my friend from Michigan [Mr. Cass] has 
contended. But let that pass, and say that the 
land is public property, still the argument is in 
full force. 

The Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] with 
his capacious intellect, broad enough to take in 


` Canada, on the one side, and Cuba, on the other, 


comes out like a man, and acknowledges that it 
would give his heart great pleasure to see them both 
annexed to this Union. ell, looking at the same 


| map, I would not dissent from such an extension 


of territory. I think, that for revenue operations, 
Davis’s Strait would furnish a yery good boundary, 
uba might be a 


ever we might desire for the great interest of com- 
merce and revenue to obtain those possessions, I 
would not take a single acre, nor a foot, nor an 
inch, unless it could be done on the highest prin- 
ciples of nationa] morality; and I am not prepared 
tosay that the annexation of these territories might 
not produce such dissensions among ourselves as 
to endanger the Confederacy, by breaking it to 
pieces by itsown weight. Forthis reason, I con- 
ceive that all such propositions deserve great con- 
sideration before you arrive at any determination. 
But I refer to these things for the purpose of say- 
iing that if you view the construction of a canal 
round the Sault Ste. Marie as a legitimate military 
appropriation, why can you not take the snags 
out of the Mississippi river, with a view to mili- 
tary operations on the southern frontier? And, if 
you can take the snags out of the Mississippi with 
that view, I would ask gentlemen to discriminate, 
to point out the difference, if they can, between 
military operations by a canal or river, and by a 
vailpoad,; or any other great artificial work, by 
which troops and munitions of war may be trans- 
ported ? When it is viewed in that way, I want 
to know why you cannot make a railroad across 
Kentucky and Tennessee, down to the Gulf of 
Mexico? I want the whole nation to consider these 
great principles, and when I get such support as 


I think he is right. There is no “ noise and con- 
fusion” here now, and well has he explained his 
paian before the country. I thank him for it. 
rose for the purpose of saying that this canal goes 
through private property. 
Mr. CASS. Nota foot of it. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think some of it does. 
Mr. CASS. No, sir; not one single foot of it. |: 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Land Com- 
mittee stated so. I will make the statement, and 
| will stand corrected most cheerfully, if I am mis- | 
taken. There is a town upon that Strait, and we i 
have passed a Jaw, as I understand, for the pur- |! 
pose of securing a lot to that town; and a part 
of that pro th is crossed by this canal. 


a t If lam | 
[M right, I will thank the Senator from Michigan 


| 


r. Fe_cu] to inform me. 
Mr. FELCH. The Senator from Kentucky is 


i that of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] 


in their behalf, I cannot allow the opportunity to 


‘ pass without calling public attention to the fact, 
: that the Whig doctrine for ages, doctrines which 
| I believe to be sound, are supported by the most 


distinguished Democrats of the country. We 
must harmonize on these great questions. We must 
amalgamate our platforms hereafter, whether they 
are made at Baltimore, or elsewhere, and then we 
shall all come out in favor of internal improve- 
ments for the purpose of facilitating military oper- 
ations, and commercial operations, through the 
great powers conferred by the Constitution, which 
are to be looked on as the means to an end. 

I was glad to hear the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Cass] say that in that clause of the Consti- 
tution which provides power for the erection of 
forts, arsenals, and dock-yards, there ig not one 
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word said about the purchase of land for those 
purposes; that that is a necessary result of the 
war power, the naval power. The Constitution 
itself showa that it is a deduction from the means 
of carrying out these powers. I take it for granted, ` 
that in the very clause to which the gentleman al- | 
ludes, that power will be found to exist. 

I have answered the purpose, Mr. President, for `! 
which I rose—to cae al vantars of the opportunity | 
to have the doctrines enunciated by a Democrat, | 
indorsed by a Whig. 

Mr. BUTLER. I rd thia as one of the 
most important measures which has been brought | 
before the Senate during the present session. [ 
regard it as what I may characterize as a pioneer 
measure—ag a measure leading to that system of |. 
internal improvements which has been referred to : 
by the Senator from Kentucky; and I shall take `: 
the liberty, in the very few remarks I have to 
offer, to express my opinion upon this subject. 
Time will not allow me to go fully into mete) 
cussion. 

It is said of war that it must necessarily be un- || 
limited in ita ends, and illimitable in its means. ` 
The latter cannot be defined or’ presented. I shall!’ 
not undertake to say, that as a war measure this `i 
might not be vindicated, if expediency, policy, and |. 
good faith would allow us to say that it wasa war 
measure. But, sir, we have not had a war with 
Great Britain for nearly forty years, and why is ` 
it now, for the first time, suggested that in cutting 
a canal around the Falls of St. Mary’s, we are to 
regard it as a war measure? Itis not usual, Mr. 
President, for war measures to originate with the 
Legislature; nor is it common for any single mem- 
ber of the legislative Department of the Govern- 
ment to originate a proposition of this kind as a 
warlimeasure. Projects of such a nature usually 
come recommended from the Department of War, 
ander the supervision and suggestion of engineers 
in reference to a system looking to war. I under- 
atand that this is proposed by the Senator from 
Michigan, as a war measure, without looking to 
any particular war. Allow meto give the history 
of this bill. I was here when this bill was first 
introduced, and it was introduced distinctly en the 
ground that it fell within that species of bills 
whic appropriated public lands for railroads run- 
ning through the public lands, which would take 
one alternate section under the view that the other 
would thereby be increased in value. That was 
the class of bills to which this bill was referable at 


‘ 
t 
f 


| ; 


:| structed. 
can be brought before the Senate, if the means of : 


i Vessels were said 
soon consider the barge sent by Cleopatra to re- i 


: war. 


and this is the first bill requiring the appropriation 
of half a million of dollars for the purpose of cut- 
ting a canal. It is, I repeat, the very first meas- 
ure ever brought before Congress appropriating 
money for that specific purpose. It is sai 
is for war 
hy, sir, there is not a measure which 


war are illimitable, which may not be called a war 


measure. On this principle you may give any |, 
: measure such a complexion. 

When the Collins line was under consideration, | 
we were to be reconciled to the appropriation ofa | 


large amount for its maintenance, because those 
to be war vessels. 


ceive Mark Antony, a war vessel, as one of the 
Collins line of steamers. A vessel carrying wo- 


: men and children, and to run away from an 
: enemy, to be called a war vessel! 
me, that the people of this country are supposed |: 


It seems to 


that it | 
i gi that the canal was to be con- | 


I would as ` 


to be willing to be reconciled to any measure, if | 


you appeal to their spirit and love of war. I do 


not know that I can 


and a revolutionary soldier. Jimmy Pacton, in 


`: returning from the muster of a-troop of cavalry, 
'! called by Joe Nurr’s, a revolutionary soldier. Joe | 


had seen hard service—had experienced some- 


' thing more than the dangers of war; privations, 


hardships, and cruelty of a triumphant enemy, 


' for a while, had been suffered by him. He was 


agreat favorite, for his frankness and good humor. 
Says Jimmy: ‘Uncle Joe, Captain Brooks made 
a speech to-day, that satisfies me we are to have 
I tell you what he 
fighting point.” “ Well,” says Uncle Joe, “ what 
did the captain say?’ To understand Jimmy’s 
account of the speech, it may be proper to remark, 


> 


etter illustrate this warlike : 
spirit, and belligerent temper of our people, than | 
by reciting a dialogue between a young trooper | 


ot our courage up to the | 
g p 


that the captain had served in the Revolution with - 


ad attracted particular attention and applause. 


' pon credit, and one incident in his military career | 


In the face of an enemy much more numerous . 
than the party to which he was attached, the cap- ` 


tain, then a stripling, had volunteeed to cross the ` 
` river—Little Saluda—and make an attack. Thus 


the crossing a stream to attack, generally formed 
a part of the captain’s address to hia troops. Jim- 
my, in giving his account of the speech which had 


inspired him with so much ardor and courage, |i 
(for even after riding eight miles he was still 


the time that it was introduced; at least so I un- |: chock full,) said, that Captain Brooks had told 


derstood it. 


It was so spoken of in debate. 
may not have understood it correctly. 


differently. | 

But the whole history of that system may be |: 
traced in a few words. When it was first pro- 
posed that the United States, as a landed proprie- 
tor, should allow a road to run through the public 
lands, and allow the road to take alternate sections 
with the idea that the improvement would increase || 
the value of the other sections, it was vindicated . 


| of Big Creek, we would 
|li matter what might be the odds; and in such case, 
i who would volunteer to follow me?’’ And, as: 


on the ground that the United States was a great - 
landed proprietor, and had, therefore, an interest | 


in increasing the value of its lands. It was con- ; 


tended that such a policy would contribute to en- | 


hance the value of the land. Solong as this wascon- | 


i 
i 


i 


fined to the alternate sections through which the | 


road ran there was some security and limitation | 
against abuse of such a policy. But how long | 
was that limitation adhered to? Weall know that 


1, they would make the fur fly. 
feeling does the gentleman rely to carry through | 


very shortly afterwards bills were introduced not |; 


simply to take the alternate sections along the line || 
of the road, but to take sections anywhere within ‘: 
fifteen miles of the line, and finally it came to this, | 
that land equivalent to alternate sections could be |; 


taken anywhere within the State. Such was the 
state of chines when this bill was introduced, and 
this was the firat that was ever introduced here | 
proposing to take land anywhere for the P. 
of internal improvement by cutting a canal a 
the Falls of Be. Mary’s. n 
sion—until this amendment was offered—it was 


never supposed that this bill would involve any- į 
thing but the disposal of public lands for the pur- |; 


urpose |; 
round ‘| 
Until the present ses- || 
|| would induce t 


se of affecting this object—this war-measure, as |; 


It is now called—as though a name could change || 


I |, them in animated accents, that they must prepare 
I shall |! their. minds for war; they. must sige i 

not say that others may not have understood it bright and keen; their powder. 

i concluded by this stirring appeal 
soldiers, suppose the enemy was on the other side ` 


their swords 
» &c.; and 


. 
. 


ave to fight them no 


response, ‘‘ We will all follow you, and have vic- 
tory or death.” Jimmy, the young trooper, was 
in full feather, and gave utterance to the captain’s 
speech in an animated voice. 

ncle Joe said, ‘‘ Well, Jimmy, and who are you 
going to fight? Jimmy’s reply was,’’** Bonaparte— 
the British.” ‘* And amongst them,” says Uncle 
Joe, “ I think, you will have i 
The young trooper only responded by saying that, 
«< if any of them came near Captain Brooks’stroop, 
’ Upon some such 


his warlike bill; for warlike, I suppose, we must | 
regard it. It could be nothing else, coming.from : 


such a source. 


Sir, does the gentleman from Michigan think 
| that Great Britain is going to make war upon the . 
United States in the Northwestern Territory? I : 


will pay the compliment. to that people, to say 
that it is the very last point of attac 
Britain would make. Why, sir, one of the Senator’s 
Sempronian speeches would raise a spirit which 

he people in that section to chargea 
British fleet upon horseback. [Laughter.] 
Britain to invade the United States in the North- 


western Territo 


the true character of the bill. We said, however, ;, apprehension that Great Britain isto invade us in 


that names are things. It was never supposed | the neighborhood of the gentleman? Why, sir, | 
that money would be required for this purpose, |; she might as well go directly to the lion’s den. i 
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ow, fellow- : 


'| Jimmy represented it, there was one unanimous | 
After a pause, ` 


our hands full.” , 


which Great `: 


Great || scen 


! Does any one suppose, fora wi 1 
moment, that this measure was devised under an | men, however wise and good. 


{Renewed laughter.) When we are advocating 
measures as War measures, we must look to the 
ordinary sphere of probability within which we 
should legislate. I have not the least idea that 
Great Britain will ever make war upon us in that 
quarter; and the Senator says, himself, if we 
| acquire Canada, there will be no necessity for this 
canal as & war measure. And from what the gen- 
: tleman has suggested, I suppose we must prepare 
ourselves for the acquisition of Canada by treaty. 
He says he has a stomach quite capacious to 
swallow her, and other acquisitions in the bar- 
gain. Theseacquisitions have and will change the 
: whole tone of our national character. Rome will 
iss Rome no more—but more of that at another 
ace. 
i p But I choose to say, Mr. President, that 1 do 
not regard this as a war measure. Sir, there were 
blessings asked in the name of Esau, when it was 
known that they were for the benefit of Jacob. 
You may ask this in the name of war, but rely upon 
it, it is for commerce. I am not going to have my 
ı common sense, and the common sense of the coun- 
try so far blinded as to gay that this is not a com- 
mercial measure—an improvement to facilitate 
commerce. Did not the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Surry] say as much as that in his remarks 
i the other day? Is it not the truth? Sir, reduce 
this proposition to the. simplest form to which it 
can be reduced, and which it should stand before 
‘the country, it is this: to make an appropriation 
| of $500,000 to cut a canal, for the purpose of de- 
veloping the local resources of Michigan, and 
‘ opening a communication between the northern 
‘lakes and the northern sea-port towns upon the 
eastern Atlantic. Did not the Senator from Con- 
necticut tell you so? So far from objecting to 
having these resources developed, I would be the 
very last man to do that, if it were:to be effected 
by the money of those who are exclusively inter- 
ested. But when an appeal is made to the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and I am required to pay 
a part of that money, I think I have a right, as a 
citizen of the United States, to inquire into the 
objects and the operation of the measure itself, : 
his is a measure not looking to war, but to 
the improvement of local resources, and, perhaps, 
private interests. It has been often said by gen- 
. tlemen that they were opposed to a ‘‘ general sys- 
i tem ” of internal improvements, whilst they are 
i going on and making these local improvementa 
i by a system which secures them one by one. I 
i do not hesitate to say openly, before the country, 
‘ that I infinitely prefer a- general system to a local 
| aystem of internalimprovements; and if the public 
' treasure of the United States is to be expended 
to make these improvements, I would rather it 
should be expended for the construction of a great 
road from anes to New Orleans, and from 
Washington to Buffalo, and then another across to 
the Mississippi river, taking these as the great 
| channels of commerce, than to appropriate the 


i; money to be expended for any purpose merely 
local. Not, sir, that I would not be glad to see 
the local resources of every part of the United 
States developed, but I do wish, in the regulation 
of commerce—if it is to be effected by money— . 
that it shall be done under a system of equality 
and justice; and much prefer, that with delib- 

eration and care, we should prepare a general 

system—one that has the sanction of all sec- 
i tions for its adoption. If the revenues of the 
| country are to be taken for internal improvements, 

let all have a fair chance in saying what system 
shall be adopted—one that looks to every part of 
' the United States. I do not hesitate to say so; 
as between the process now going on, and the 
system I have indicated, although I do not. believe 
either has the sanction of the Constitution. Why, 
if we had the will, we should need the wisdom of 


' the Deity, to appropriate this money justly; for 

the feinpvation reali be so great that we could not 
| otherwise avoid being partial. Suppose Congress 
! had the power, under some such doctrine as that 
` suggested by Professor Espy, of making rain de- 
| d frem the clouds when and where we pleased. 
| It is the very last power under heaven that I would 
| wish to see given to Congress, or to any set of 
If it were proposed 
|| that Congress should have the power of regulating 
il the clouds, and saying whether rain ghoyld de- 
cend, and where it should descend upon the United 
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States, | would: say. that nothing less than the | 


wisdom of: God was- required to regulate sucha | 
dis ion. And ghar you undertake to regu- | 
late commerce by partial appropriations of money . 
for local objects; I will not say there is corruption; 
but we violate that portion of the Lord’s prayer 
which says, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation.” Ít 
is impossible that we can guard against the temp- 
tations of interest. No one knows the wants and 
necessities of another part of the country, though 
he may know those of his own, with a disposi- 
tion always to magnify them. But where will 
you get the means? . If you:undertake the regula- 
tion of commerce by the appropriation of money, 
the local demands will be various.and unlimited, 
whilst the means must be limited and running ta 
exhaustion. Some will. get all whilst others 
would have nothing. Such a system of policy is 
not only partial in its operation, but would ruin 
any country Bovine in it more blind greedinessthan 
the dictates of intelligence. I do not believe that ' 
the political morality of the country, much less 
the Treasury; could stand under it. Would it be 
fair, would it be equal? No, sir. If you are -to 


appropriate money for the purpose of regulating ` 


commerce; let us have a general system; let ug 
have a system which will: be fair towards all 
portions of the country; let us have a straight 
road frem here to Buffalo, and from hereto New 
Orleans, and then another from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi river. 
-Ft may be asked, ‘© Will you deny entirely the 
power to Congress to regulate commerce by ap- 
priations of money??? Iam one of those who 
faire thatthe appropriation of money never was 


intended as one of the modes of regalating com: ` 


merce. But if such a clause were in the Constitu- 
tion, that money should’ be appropriated to. regu- | 
late commerce by a vote of two thirds, I would | 
under such a clause:as was once inserted in the 
Constitution while under discussion, have some 
security; but-there ‘is none at all againstthe de- 
cision of-a majority, which would: be on! 
words for-neliiehnens and combination. 


merce was; I Believe, 
let me say that'it was rej 
regarded as a measure o 
any other. 


money; ánd, sir, 
ahy and ever 
and that on ¢ 


Treasnry le 
reasury left. 


the means. The power to regulate commerce 
| under the war power, like Aaron’s rod, will 
: swallow up ali the rest. : 

I recollect reading a story—and I hope the 
Senator will not take any offense at my relating it 
in this connection; for he knows I have the pro- 
foundest respect: for him--where a man wanted; 
on a public occasion, to evade the license law in 
Massachusetts, which forbade his retailin 
And so he got a striped pig, and advertised him 
fora show. Well, everybody who went in to see 
the striped pig, and paid for that, got a treat be- 
sides.: [Laughter.} Now, I am opposed to this 
‘striped pig” mode of construing thie Constitu- 
tion. Everybody knows that the man who went 


te see the striped pig, went for the drink; and . 


here everybody knows that this canal is for com- 
mercial purposes, and not for war purposes. I 
do not know but the Senator thinks it is wanted 
fer war purposes, ut if he does, I differ with him. 
It isthe difference between a name and a thing: 
Mr. CASS: It is wanted both for commercial 
. purposes and incase of war. ~ ae 
: Mr. BUTLER. Perhaps so; bat I do not 
know, on what ground anybody says it is wanted 
for war purposes. When Johnson cut down the 
British horsemen with the rifle, in the early his- 
tory of the Northwestern Territory, it was weak; 
but I do not see: why, under Heaven, when it has 
, increased so:xs to be the strongest part of this 
| pation, the British should think of making any 
li attack upon: us in that quarter. 
‘| Mr. CASS. Wil the Senator allow me one 
L word? © = a i : 
i Mr. BUTLER. I will. . 
Mr: CASS.: -It is only:a few. days since the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. Dawson] scouted the 
very-idea of-a war with England. -I think that 
_ the very next day the fishery question arose, and 
then the Senator made the 


fact} know. Let tite repeat, that in the event of 
a war with England, and she should determine to 
hold én to her Canadian provinces—as I have fo 


12. 


do it. 
‘a peculiar pronunciation of the word *‘ D’ Armée,” 
| the last:words he 


aed and the West. I go against whoeverattacks | 
' them: HE ee D | 
Mr. BUTLER. `} really beliëve that if you’ 


tora chance for war, he would 
{Laughter.}° In tráth; 1 
im Y, the gentleman is lifted above sectional: 
(bigotry, > > n P OED A, 
`- Mr. President, I shall not have 
the remarks as I had them in my 
| tend to present my views to the 
form or other, 
debate, 


g liquor: : 


off supplies, , 


: ws 
i| is the worst o 


‘oy far hy other— : 


time to finish || 


harbor bill; if this thing of appropriating money 
for local purposes, without regard to a general 
system, is continued, it must necessarily break 
down the Treasury. It is out of the question to 
suppose that the Treasury can stand under it, and 
the only limitation of the powers of the Govern- 
ment is the want of money. Sir, I am almost in- 
ii clined to think that you will never have a good 
Government until you are without money. If to- 
‘morrow you had an ‘empty Treasury, and you 
had to resort to direct taxation, I believe you 
would have something like the responsibility and 
accountability of representatives to their constit- 
uency;. but when money is collected and distribu- 
ted without the constituencies knowing how it is 
collected and distributed--without knowing how 
| they are taxed, the danger tø the Republic is indif- 
ference, and an extraordinary degree of corrupti- 
bility. On the other hand, if you go into a sys- 
tem of direct taxation, and ask a citizen to pay 
five dollars because of his ‘ownexship or occupa- 
tion of land, he will be very likely to ask, for 
what purpose is that money ‘levied? And how 
will you answer him? Wil you say that it is for 
cutting a ditch around the Falls of St. Mary’s? 
Would he pay you the money for a purpose of 
that kind? I do not say that he would not, but I 
thinkhe would be very apt td inquire, Why should 
i| 1 pay money for such a purpose? What pur- 
| pose? This would be an interrogatbry that would 
lead to an inquiry worthy of the attention of a 
freeman,'and an American citizen. It would lead 
him to look for the warrant of the tax—was it 
suchas he had consénted should be levied on him 
under the Constitution? or was it one that was to 
be'levied for purposes: nöt- contemplated by the 
Constitution? The great maxim of free Goyern- 
ments would at once be resorted: to—am TB bë 
| taxed against my consent? It might awnke the 


hi 
hi 
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eady to go to any extremities to maintait’ 
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} 
introduced a facility aud .casuistry that debased | 
the people and. corrupted the Gaverunient: I 
dare say, contracts, made to be fulfilled, fiom the 
natioau, treasure, for private interests, had much: 
to do in this change. The Senate was no longer 
the Serate of Cicero; and the virtues of Cato and 
Brutus were but subjects of derisién. An East- 
ern taint had seized on the healthy .systeni. The. 
river tuat had carried with it associations of Ro- 
man punty had been corrupted, . The waters of 
Orontes were mingled with those of the Tiber. 

. The very elements which gave an strength to 
thia Union are dissolving and crumbling away. by. 
tae admixture of opinions -for the appropriation. 
of money. The school of Jefferson is only ap» 
pealed io to carry out the most. extravagant doc- 
trines uf the most ultra Federalists. rritories 
have been annexed, compromises resorted w, con- 
structions intraduced, which have in their opera-. 
tion superseded the Constitution. .; The Constitu- 
tion wiil be sacrificed under professions of love for. 
the Union. s . PA n : : 
. Sir, | know this thing will go on; I have nọ, 
idea that what. I.can say will arrest this abuse. 
But I speak only as a sentinel, and not as a sol- 
dier, capable of arresting the tide of abuse which 
is likely to flow from the appropriation of money. 
for local purposes. I believe the public money 
could. be expended for rivers.and harbors, and. 
other great works in the country, by a compact 
between the States. That power has been entirely 
overlooked. I see no difficulty in the different 
States on the Mississippi, or the States, interested 
m this work, entering into a compact to construct 
it, and asking Congress to ratify it. What pre- 
vents that? What prevents the States, who want 
local improvements, fram entering into a‘compact, 
and asking Congress toratify it? Nothing, except 
that we have the money, and it is much easier to 
appropriate it than to require the States interested: 
in local improvements to apply their own money.: 
L_repeat, that if we are to have a system com- 
menaced: under this. pioneer measure, I prefer a 
generai system for the purpose of internal improve- 
ments, ratherthan to have.quch a course of making 
partial and local improvements pursued any fur- 
ther.. L.. us have a road from Buffalo to New 
Orleans, auu another crossing it from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi river. I can see something like 
equality in that, but nothing like it in this cutting 
what may be called a northwest passage for com- 
merce from the great lakes to. the Atlantic ports in’ 
the North, «> : 
-F have not time to go through with arguments. 
which occur to my mind. I have spoken rather | 
by way of premonizing than giving any digested. 
views uponthe subject. I had hoped that this bill. | 
would have been postponed; but as it is to be voted |) 
upon I shaltoppose it, and I say that I think this is 
the most naked bill for purposs of local improve- 
ments that ever came up. Itis-to appropriate half 
a miHion of dollars from the Treasury for the con- | 
struction of a canal, on account of war! If Isaw, 
or if anybody else saw, any prospect of .war, I 
would let them have the money.. But J de:not 
want one thing asked in the name of Esau, when 
it is to be appropriated for the benefit of Jacob. 
Larry = A 

Mr. MASON. Apart from the: objection to 
this bill that it proposes to take money from the 
Treasury of the United States, and expend it for 
a purpose not authorized by the Constitution, 
there is another which, 3 understand, this amend- 
ment is intended to-obviate: it gives the General 

Government the right to go within the limits of 
States, and assume a- right over its soil, at least so 
far as to dig a canal; and, in digging this canal, to 
exercise an authority over the goil which can only . 
belong to a proprietor. This amendment, I say, 
intended to obviate the constitutional objection of ` 
going within a State, and there exercising the |, 
powers of proprietorship, provides that after the | 
work is completed it shall be surrendered to the ` 
State. Surrender what? “The property which — 
the General Government claims, because of the :; 
money expendediion it? We give to the General 
Government this property; but where is the power 
imthe Constitution to give the General Govern- : 
ment the right to acquire property in a State, | | 
whether the State assents or not? The amend- . 
ment removes no objection whatever. 

It is eaid that before the canal can be made, the : 


| State Legislature must pass a law agreeing to ac- | 


: the States amend the Constitution? 


cept it, and making certain provisions in relation 
to it! 
States confer a power unknown to the Constitu- 

tion? - Can any act of the Legislature of one of 
I There was a 

time, but that time is gone by, when this power 

of expending the public money within the States 

for the purpose of internal improvements formed 

one of the lines of demarkation between parties in 

this country. That was one of the principles con- 

tended. for by John Quincy: Adams; and which 

he conceived would be the means of sustaining his 

administration before the American people. It 

broke down; and it is with the deepest, the great- 

est regret, as one of the great republican party in 

America, that I see it now brought forward, and 

sustained in the quarter from which this proposi- 

tion has emana I know not what other Sena- 

tors may think on the subject, but I know what 

my constituents think of it—they look on. it. 
as an attempt to break down the great lines of de- 

markation which have hitherto existed.. _ 

I do. not intend to discuss thé biil.now, because 
Iam not in a position to do so; but I desired to. 
say, before giving my vote, that I intend to vote 
against the measure, and I desired to give.my rea- 
sons why I conceive that the am 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Toucey 
remove one of the objections to the bill. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
te the amendment, and, on a division, there were ` 
—ayes 21, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The question 
will.now be taken on the amendmentas amended. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I demand the yeas and 


} does not | 


nays. ; 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. BELL. | I made some remarks on this sub- ; 


ject the other day, and concluded them by saying. 
that I thought it would be very proper that the 
friends of the general system of internal improve- 
ments, or of improvements to rivers.and harbors, 
should inquire why this bill should obtain the start 
of all other measures of a similar character. I took 
it that there was some design of precipitating the 
passage of this bill, of securing it, at least, partic- 
ularly as it appeared very. doubtful whether the 
river and harbor bill would pass this body or not. 
I alluded to the course pursued by the Senate with | 
reference to a separate bill for the removal of the ' 
dam at the head of Cumberland Island, in the Ohio | 


river, and I observed that, although serious appli», -| 
cations had. been made to the Senate,ta pass . that | 


| 


measure, the Senate rejected it on the ground that ! 


that was the fone fate of. guch measures; that. it 
should pass if the river and harbor bill passed; and , 
that if that bill did not pass, then the obstruction ` 


| should still remain in the Ohio river. : 


Now, I doubt whether the strength of the river 


‘ and harbor bill, even if-it should be a proper bill 


to pass, will not. be very seriously diminished, 
and whether the zeal of gentlemen from the north- 
west will not be very much weakened if this bill, : 
which seems to be considered of primary, import- 


' ance in that section of country, should be passed | 


separately. I suggested, that if no other gentle- 
man would propose to do so, I should move to 
lay this bill on the table till we should see the fate. 


: of the river. and harbor bil, and I think still that 


it would be a pops step on the part of the friends’ 
of that bill. I took occasion. then to state that I 
could not discriminate between this proposition. 


and.the proposition for & canal round the falls in- 


the Ohio river, or across the arm of Florida, or 
across:the neck: of land which divides the Dela-. 
ware and Chesapeake bays; nor could I diserimi-: 
nate between this praject and the proposal to con:. 
struct a railroad, or any other road, from Buffalo: 
to. New. Orlestis, or from the mouth of the Ohio’ 


_to New Orleans, because it could be shown that 


all these works would contribute to bring forward 


‘the military resources of the country in time of 


war. The principle is the same, and I said then 


i that if this bill were sanctioned, the principle of 
| general internal’ improvements might be consid- 
: ered as sanctioned also. 


Į took occasion then. g 
say, that I was opposed to any such system. 1: 
eee with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr.- 


: | Burcer] in the opinion that this proposition to ; bors upon the lakes for 


make a canal stands no more on the war-making : 


Can an act of the Legislature of one of the | 


nt of the |: 


power than any other of these improvements; and 
that there is no ‘pretext for urging the, construc- 
tion of this canal on the ground of a prospect of 
' collision with Great Britain on our northwestern 
frontier. I will not now repeat my remarks made. 
an that subject a few days since. ` It must be ap- 
parent to every. one that the real objects: of this, 
measure are local and commercial, and unless it 
can be assimilated to the principle of opening our 
reat rivers and constructing harbors on the great’ 
akes, I am apposed to it. ; , 

I do not agree with the Senator from South 
Caraiing that a genom system of internal im- 
proyements would be preferable to improvements 
on gur.rivers and lakes. We hada trial of thirty 
years in .attempting to locate these great arteries 
between one section of the country and another— 

' between the North and the South, the lakes and 
the gulf, and it would seem wholly impracticable, 
; to locate any one of these lines satisfactorily to all. 
‘It would take as many lines as there are separate, 
' districts to undertake to establish a route between 
- Buffalo and New Orleans, before you could estab- 
lish a locality for such a road. Besides, there are 
various other considerations, such as the amount. 
of wealth, the corruption and profligacy and ex- 
travagance of such a system. I believe we once 
had roads chalked out, the cost of which would, 
amount ta between three and. four hundred mil-, 
lions of dollars, and that was but the commences. 
ment. Nor do I entirely agree with the Senator. 
from Kentucky. | have never given my assent 
entirely to the question of our having the power 
to construct these roads and canals. But whether 
we have the power or not, I have been opposed. 
to them as expedients, as leading to profligacy 
and.discontents the most serious that could afflict, 
the country. The funds could not be distributed; 
with equality throughout: the Union, and there- 
fore I am prepared to say that the principle laid: 
down by the enator from Michigan reaches every 
question, and, in point of fact, every road and 
every canal which has been projected up to this, 
‘time. You cannot stop and see how far you can 
go under the war power, for there is not a canal 
or a railroad, any more than a river or lake im-* 
provement, which would not contribute to the 
: facility of war purposes. Ishall vote against thig. 
; proposition, let it be decided when it may, unless, 
Tan convinced that it stands upan the same prin- 
ciple.as the improvement of pug great national 
channels.. P a Me bg 
But I rose, sir, for the purpose of saying that I 
think the question op: this bill: ought to. be post- 
poned. I think it-should for the present be laid 
{ the table, because when the, river and harbor. 
‘ bill comes up it will then be in the power of the, 
majority to say whether it ought not to came with-. 
in the provisions of that bill.. >.: 5. - : ; 
Mr. DAVIS. Put it in the river and harbor, 
bill. i ; i 
Mr. BELL. 
now move to 
of the bill till 


I have no objection; but I wili.. ` 
ostpone the further consideration 
hureday next. 
Mr. CASS. I wish the Senator would allow 
us to take the question. It has no relation to the 
riyer.and harbor bill.. That bill is sure to pass if- 
it is moderate. It will have my vote certainly, if 
it is moderate. , E S 
Mr. BELL.. I have no-objeation to move to 
put it in that bill if it is proper. i 


Mr. CASS. That bill is sufficiently- loaded: 
down now, perhaps. aes aoe eee 
Mr. BELL. ith my views now, I do not 


know that I shall have any objection to incorpo- 
| rating this in the river and harbor bill, for I do not 
know that I shall vote.for that bill. But I see 
the expediency and propriety, not to say the 
necessity of improving the great rivera; but. with, 
regard to their improvement by a compact between 
the States, we have always found it impracticable 
to find States to conform to any compact, since 
one State will be more interested than another, 
and there are too many such improvements needed, 
tobe able to adopt any mode of: making them by 
the States themselves. Then with regard to the 
great lakes, I think the.obligation to improve them 
stands upon a higher principle than that. which 
relates tó the construction of roade.. | can: see the 

| importance. and ae of improving the har- 
e security of commerce,: 

‘and the war power or the commercial power 
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either, can come in for their support. But I do 
not mean to discriminate upon the principle. I 
go upon the ground of expediency. A general 
system would be ruinous and involve the whole 
of our Treasury, creating as great a degree of dis- 
satisfaction as has ever been expressed in regard 
to any object. As I understand the principle on 
whick this bill rests, since it is to come in as the 
pioneer of a general system, I shall vote to lay it 


on the table or reject it, unless it can be fixed that | 


it comes within the principle of river and harbor 
improvements. 

shall make no motion to embarrass this bill 
unnecessarily. If there be a majority in the Sen- 
ate ready to pass it, it will be passed of course; 
bat I cannot see why it should have the precedence 
over other bills of a similar character. If I be- 
longed to the local district in which the Falls of the 
Ohio are, [ should ask that the'bill to construct a 
eanal around those falls should pass cotemporane- 
ously. 
There has been a great obstruction to commerce 
there, and I think it might have been removed long 
ago by adopting the right to appropriate money 
under the war power. There is an obstruction 


which has existed fora long time; but now the | 


wants of ah old long-established community are 
poser by, while a region which has been known 

ut a few years must have a work done for it 
which is denied to the older community, for the 
purpose of the accommodation of those which the 
copper mines have attracted to that spot. We 
have had millions and millions of commerce float- 


ing down the Ohio, and yet we have had no ap- 


ropriation to remove that obstraction and great 
impediment to trade; it is scarcely noticed. When 
is the generation to arise between whom and 
Great Britain there is to be a conflict on Lake 
Superior or its borders? Never, in my opinion. 
On the whole, I prefer to lay the bill on the table. 
Mr. TOUCEY. Iunderstand the Senator from 
Tennessee to move to postpone this bill to a day 
certain. I am not certain if I am right in that un- 
derstanding, and I would like to ask him whether 


his motion is to postpone to a day certain, or to | 


lay the bill upon the table? In the one case, I 
suppose nothing’ can be said. If the Senator 
moves to postpone to a da 
to make one or two remarks on the subject. 

Mr. BELL. I do not wish to prevent discus- 
sion. Ifthe friends of the bill will name a day to 
which they desire to postpone it I will withdraw 
my motion, 

r. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 
Mr. CASS. The honorable Senator from Ten- 


nessee will pardon me for saying that I should | 


prefer that this bill should stand upon its own 
merits; and indeed if we could pass ‘every bill of 
the same kind in the same way, it would be bet- 
ter than to associate a number of them together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 

‘ suggest that the question of laying the bill on the 
table is not debatable. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to withdraw that motion, and substitute for 
it a motion to postpone the subject to a day cer- 
tain, that I ar have an opportunity to say afew 
words now with regard to the bill. ‘Does the Sen- 
ator consent to do that ? 

„Mr. BELL. I would like to oblige the Senator 
if he is very anxious to submit his remarks now, 
though we shall get into a general debate. The 
Senator from Michigan has said already that one 
of the great objections which I made the other 
day to bills for internal improvements, was the 
conglomeration of these measures, 
matter of bargain. 

Mr. TOUCEY. 

postponing the bill to a day certain. 
` Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Let the motion to lay 
the bill on the table be considered a test question. 

Mr. TOUCEY. It is to that I object. I do 
not. wish to vote on a test question without having 
an opportunity to say a few words. 

, Mr. BELL.’ For the accommodation of the 
Senator I will withdraw my motion to lay the bill 


on the table, and move to postpone it until to- 
morrow week. 


_ Mr. TORE: As I have 
ing an amendment, for the purpose of pefecti 

this bill, I must say a few Warde at some: staceor 
the debate, that'I; personally, may not be misun- 


I made no such objection. 
I should have no objection to 


interfered by offer- 


certain, I should like | 


making it a! 


derstood. I differ with the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Cass] in the idea which I understand to 
be put forth by him, that having a title to the land 
confers any power upon this Government. I do 
not think that the accidental circumstance of pos- 
sessing the title to the land, by this Government, 
authorizes the construction of a public work 
within the limits of a sovereign State. If it were 
so, there is not a road or canal in the whole coun- 


i! diction, and subject to our authority; for the pro- 
i; jectors of such a road or canal would have nothing 
‘to do but to acquire the title to the land requisite 
; to the construction, and then to convey that land 
_, to the United States. On the other hand, if you 
| have the power to construct the public work, you 
| have the power to take the land for that purpose; 
| and if you accidentally possess the land, without 


try which might not be brought within our juris- 


| the power to construct the public work, you have | 


‘no authority to tax the people of the United States 
i: to carry forward and accomplish that public work. 
_| I therefore put that circumstance out of the case, 
|| 88 entirely unimpgrtant—entirely immaterial—as 
ii conferring no porer upon this Government. 

1 apprehend, too, that we derive no authority 


| Government. The authority to regulate com- 
, Merce does not confer the power to build roads 
: and canals within the limit of a State. There are 
|| many reasons why that power is not conferred. 
The circumstance adverted to by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Burier] is one 
entitled to great consideration, that a proposition 
was made in the Convention which formed the 
Constitution to confer upon this Government the 
power to construct roads and canals, and was 
rejected. “You are therefore driven to the ques- 
! tion, whether it is an inferential power. The 


from the power to construct roads and canals. If 
you derive it inferentially, it is on the ground that 
*a road or canal is essential to the transit of comi- 


road, and every canal, and every railroad in the 
country; because they are all the conduits of com- 
merce; and any such interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion as that would be to make this a Government 
of unlimited powers. I therefore derive no sup- 
port to the bill from a reference to the commercial 
power granted by the Constitution. 


troops or of military stores. 
ferred from one place to another without this canal, 
and the same reason would apply to all the great 
railroads and canals in the country. They facil- 
itate the transit of troops and of military stores; 
and if that be a ground of inferring that it is within 


question, not touching the question that is now 
involved here. I admit most freely that if this 
billin the amended form cannot be supported un- 
: der the war power, in my opinion it cannot be 
supported at all. I admit also, that if this is a 
mere cloak, a cover for the construction of a pub- 
| lic work for a totally different purpose, it would 
| be indefensible; and upon that point every Senator 
is called upon to vote in good faith and fidelity to 
the Constitution. If the object of it is merely to 
conatruct within the limits of a sovereign State a 
| canal, it is our duty, in my judgment, or at least 
the duty of those who entertain the same views I 
| do, to reject the bill. But will any one tell me 
that a ship-canal less than a mile in Ten h unitin 
Lake Superior with Lakes Huron, Michigan, ani 


of this Government? 


taking vessels out of the water and into the water; 


transfer a ship from the stocks into the water; and 


you have the ships ready in oneof these lakes that, 
at a less cost than it would require to build one, 


power to regulate commerce is essentially, different | 


| merce; and if you admit that to be a sufficient | 
| ground for inferring the power, then you have the | 
power to construct and maintain every common | 


Nor do I derive any support to it from the ` 
circumstance that it would facilitate the transit of. 
They can be trans- ` 


Erie for naval purposes is not within the power | 
Does any Senator deny | 
that? I should like to hear any statesman in this - 
country advance that position. Why, sir, you | 
construct a canal with locks for the purpose of 


you construct a railway, or some other way, to : 


l 


ou might not excavate the earth and construct a 
ock or locks by which armed vessels may be 
transferred from Lake Superior to Lake Huron? 
Will any one advance the idea that you must go 
upon the land and construct a new naval marine 
upon Lake Superior, and build a canal with locks, 
or both, and a railway, or some other way, to 
transfer the ship when it is built from the stocks 
into Lake Superior, and yet, if you have them 
already built, that you may not excavate lessthan 


ia mile, and transfer armed vessels already built 


‘from one to the other? I think there can be no 


difference of opinion upon that point. I think that 
every man in the country will admit that if thatis 
the object of it—if that is truly and bona fide the 
object of it—it is entirely within the power of this 
Government. I doubt not, indeed I have under- 
stood, it is already the plan of the British Gov- 
ernment to construct a ship-canal of this kind on 


‘ the Canada side for the purpose of transferring 


in this case from the commercial power of the ' 


i frontier. 


their armed vessels into Lake Superior from Lake 

Erie and the other lakes. Cannot we doit? I 

understood the honorable Senator from South Car- 

olina to admit that it might be done for that pur- 
se. 

Then the question is this: Must you wait until 
ou are involved in a war before you can doit? 
s a power of this Government to exist or not to 

exist, upon the matter of fact, whether we are act- 
ually engaged in a war? May you not in peace 
prepare for war? And if, by the expenditure of 
$400,000, your naval force upon Lake Huron may 
be transferred to Lake Superior, without any ex- 
pense hereafter, may you not do it in time of 
peace? I confess it has rather struck me that it 
was a very emal part of the defense of our 

e come into closer union and contact 
with Great Britain, than with any other people on 
the face of the earth. Our commercial relations, and 
all other relations, are more intimate with that na- 
tion than with any other. And isnot that import- 
ant to be looked into—in the case of a collision— 
as a battle-ground between the United States and 
Great Britain? I trust it would not be long so. [ 
havea pretty strong impression upon my mind that 
in the event of a war with Great Britain, a certain 


; portion of the two millions of the best citizen-sol- 
| diery existing in the universe, would be very likely 


| 
the power of this Government to construct railroads | 
and canals, why you take the jurisdiction of every | 
railroad and every canal in the country. It is | 
another question with regard to the improvement `| 
of rivers. That is another and totally distinct || 


now, will any one tell me, if you can do that,-and | 


to overrun Canada, and expel the British power 


` from thiscontinent. I acknowledge I have no doubt 


that that result would be brought about, if Great 
Britain were ever brought into actual hostilities 
with us. Butwhatthen? Is it too much now for 
us, for the protection of life and for the defense of 
our frontier, to expend the pittance of $400,000 to 


. make Lake Superior and the other lower lakes all 
one sheet of water to be traversed by the same 


fleet? It seems to me it is only necessary to ask 
that question in order to get an answer from any 
intelligent mind. 

Sir, I did not intend to go into the discussion of 
this question. I do not now. I desired, by the 
amendment which I proposed, and by a preamble 
which I had it in contemplation to offer to this bill, 
to place it upon the ground as a necessary part of 
the naval power which this Government possess- 
es—not the general war power, but the naval 
power. It is not designed for the transit of troops; 
it is not designed for the transit of military stores; 
but, according to my apprehension of it, the pri- 
mary and fundamental object of the canal is to 
transfer the armed vessels of the United States 
from the lower lakes to Lake Superior, or from 
Lake Superior to the lower lakes. I doubt not 
that this Government has the power to establish 
the same ship communication between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario. Why, Mr. President, in look- 
ing at the defenses of the frontier, at the measures 
necessary to perfect that defense,is not the ex- 
penditure of half a million of dollars a mere pit- 


. tance to accomplish so great an object as that? 


To complete and perfect, in the most economical 
manner, with the least possible expenditure of 
money, a line of defenses between us and the 
Government with which we are most liable to 
come into contact? I ask, if economy or the want 
of constitutional power is in the way of accom- 
plishing this great object? Mr. President, I rose 
rather for the purpose of explanation, to avoid 
misapprehension, as I ventured to meddle with 
the bill, and to place myself in the right position, 
and state the ground upon which I shall vote. If 
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I should be satisfied by any debate here that it is 
not essential to the public defense to complete the 
line of defense, I shall vote against the bill. But 
Tam one who go for the defense of the country. 


| 


‘ 
i 
{ 
| 


i 
ji 


I am willing to expend any money for its defense; `! 
but I am not willing to expend one farthing for | 
expect a reply from me to the question which he 


the construction of roads and canais within the 
sovereign States of this Union. 

Mr. 
one question. He places this bill exclusively upon 
the defensive power, the war power—whether it 
relates to the naval force or military force, makes 
no difference, | suppose. Now, if that be true, it 
is in the nature of a purchase, and holding jurisdic- 
tion over a tract of land, or a piece of ground upon 


ELL. [ desire to askthehonorableSenator - 


which to erect a military fortification, a fort, or ` 


a battery. It is upon the same principle, as I 
derstand. Then, if this is to be put exclusively 
upon that ground—the honorable Banator repudi- 
ates the idea of the commercial power or any other 
power, except the simple one he has stated—I sub- 
mit to him whether he ought not to withdraw his 
amendment; for if it is to stand on that ground, 
the United States ou 

trol, jurisdiction, and 
understand his amendment was, to cede it to one 
of the States—that its repair, its condition to be 
useful in war, is to be dependent wholly upon 
what that State shall do with it. It is to make 
the repairs. Then what hold have we, after we 
once appropriate the money, and construct it by 
the superintendence of our military engineers, if 
we transfer it altogether from our control? F sub- 


un- 


| your vessels from one lake to another. I intended 


to move to lay the bill on the table at the close, 
unless some Senator desires to reply to what I 
have said. I do not wish to enter into any fur- 
ther discussion of the subject. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Does the honorable Senator 


puts? 


table. If honorable Senators think they can put 


it under the principle of the river and harbor bill : 
—can put it in that bill, and can convince me that ! 
it sandi upon the same ground, I will assist them `: 
_in doin 


80. 
Mr. TOUCEY. With the leave of the honor- 
able Senator, I will reply to his inquiry. The 


` amendment which I proposed, and which has been 


adopted by the Senate, is not inconsistent with 
the view I take of this subject. I acknowledge, 


' that in my judgment, we have the power to take 


ht to have the complete con- | 
management of the canal. I: 


ił 


land for the construction of this work—for the 
object which I have stated—upon making com- 
pensation to the private Senie. If we had not 
that power, in my judgment we could not con- 
struct the public work, because the Constitution 


‘| gives us power to take land for the public use, upon 


‘ making compensation; and if this be not a public 


‘ use, then it is not constitutional: at all. 


Now, is 


: there any objection that the only purpose for 


which we wish this ship-tanal is the transfer of 


‘ armed vessels from one lake to the other, that we 


mit to the honorable Senator whether his prop- - 


osition to amend was not totally inconsistent with 
the principle upon which he places this bill? 

I do not pretend to be a military man, or to be 
conversant with the art of war, like the honorable 
Senator from Michigan, nor do I suppose the hon- 
orable Senator from Connecticut does; but I would 
liketo know of the honorable Senator from Michi- 


n, when he speaks of this as a war measure—and |; 


understand this canal is to be about a mile in 
length, which is to get clear of the falls, and it is 
for the purpose of transporting ships of war-which 
we may have upon Lake Huron into Lake Supe- 
rior, and from Lake Superior into Lake Huron, 
as the emergency of the case shall require, in the 
event of a war—who owns the opposite bank of 
this stream, the Sault Ste. Marie? f 


canal to be protected or guarded? How will you 


be able to get your ships-of-war through this pass |) 


in the time of war? The honorable Senator may | 
say, Why we can erect a battery or fort to pro- | 
tect our ships at the ingress and egress. But they 
could, and doubtless would, erect batteries on the 
opposite ground, if they saw we had a naval ma- 
rine ready to transfer from one lake to the other; ` 
ao that at last it brings this to a land contest, to 
the strength of batteries, and the caliber and num- 
ber of guna. If you extend this canal, even from 


Lake Huron, and never mind the falls, the whote | 
distance of sixteen, twenty, or thirty miles, you | 
would have your outlet upon each lake, as well as | 


aad of ingress, and all exposed to the batteries 
the enemy. 

Now, sir, this whole pretense—I do not mean 
to say that honorable Senators have that opinion 
of it—this whole argument of this being necessary 
to war, is entirely futile. If the British power ever 
reaches such an extent in their military prepara- 


a 
o 


tions in Upper Canada and on Lake Superior, as | 


to become formidable to us, one of the very first 
things they would do would be to build batteries 
and forts to command these passes; so that, in any 


point of view, it is entirely futile; I had almost ` 


aasid I think that it is rather ridiculous to put it 
upon any such ground. Although you may ex- 
tend a part of the canal out of the reach of the 
enemy’s guns, unless you take it up the whole 
length of the lake, it cannot be out of the reach 
of their batteries; and even if we do that where it 
enters into Lake Superior, it would be exposed to 
the fire of a battery from the opposite shore; and 
ao as to Lake Huron. There is no such thing, 
it seems to me, if I comprehend anything of the 
principle upon which war would be conducted, 
and ever should be conducted, and this should be 
a contested line between the countries upon which 
you could use this for the purpose of transporting 
e 


. 


: not rely upon the State to maintain the canal and | 


may not interfere in the least degree-with the juris- 
diction of the sovereign State itself?—that we may 


locks in order, securing to ourselves this only pub- ' 
‘lie use for which we need them? 
; course is dietated by economy. 
! tated, also, by a regard to the sovereignty of the . 


I think that 


' State nof*interfering with it in the least possible 


| 


8 there no terra | 
ferme upon which to build forts and erect batter- : 
ies? And how is the ingress or the egress of the | 


] 


! which I have indicated, and upon that 
: only 

M 
‘the purpose of entering into: this diseussion, but 


` passed by the Senate. - 
enced much by ane decision of the: Senate on the . 


‘amendment. The original bill provides for a grant | 


extent. 
But it is my opinion that this is necessary for 
naval purposes—that branch of the war power 
ground 

T shall esol 


vem 
r. DOU 7 


support tothe bill. 
LAS. Me 


& . President, I rise not for 
to express the hope that before ‘any vote is taken 
to postpone or to lay on the table, we may be per- 


mitted to vote upon the amendment, in order to | 
know whether the bill is to be a moneyed or a . 
„ìf either is to be: 


land bill that is to be 
y vote would ‘be influ- 


of land to Michigan, for the purpose of ‘aiding in 


|} the construction of the canal around the Falls of 


the St. Mary’s. The amendment, asi understand, 
proposes to strike out the grant of land, and sub- 
stitute an appropriation of money for the canal to 
be constructed by this Government." I desire to 


| have the question determined on the amendment, 


whether we will make it a moneyed bill, or whether 
we will retain it as a grant of land to the State of 
Michigan, to enable that State to make it. By 
allowing the vote to:be taken on the amendment, 
we shall: know what is to be the character of the 
bill, and then we can determine whether to pass 
it, postpone it, lay it on the table, or whatever 
else we may choose to do with it. ~ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope that the 
expressed by the Senator from Illinois will be ac- 
complished before the question is taken on the 
motion to postpone the further consideration of 


-the bill; but I rise for the purpose of saying that I 


shall most unequivocally vote for the amendment, 
because, if it should happen that Michigan has 
not land enough within her boundaries to make 
this improvement, if you make a mere grant of 
land, there is an end of the improvement, and you 
determine by that that national improvements are 
made eesceding to the quantity of land the States 
may have within their borders. 


principle in that. I therefore intend to vote for | 
the amendment, and hope we shall have the ques- | 


tion upon it. 

But į want, before 1 take my seat, to call the 
attention of the Senate one moment to the doc- 
trine advanced by my friend from Tennessee, and 


algo by my friend from South Carolina, that the cor- |) 


ruptibility of human nature is auch that Congress 
cannot be trusted with this power of making in- 


Mr. BELL. I wilt hear the Senator with great 
pleasure; but I wish to move to lay the bill on the ` 


I think it is dic- ` 


‘object 


There is no | 


ternal improvements. If I understand the argu- 
ment of these gentlemen, it amounts to that. Sir, 
I want to vindicate the dignity of my nature to 
some extent, and to say that there are some honest 
‘men, I hope, and that I do not believe that the 
| Congress of the United States is so corrupt that 
; they cannot be trusted with the power of adopting 
;, a general system of internal improvements for the 
whole country. And, sir, I will say further, that 
if they are so corrupt the Government is riot worth 
`, preserving. Moreover, if the system of internal 
improvements be corrupt plunder, it is the most 
advantageous mode to the people of plundering 
their Treasury of which I can conceive. Sir, I do 
.. Not believe that Congress is yet so totally depraved. 
I think the great danger of political corruption 
exists in the doctrine of the ‘spoils.’ I think it 
exists in the creation of offices for ourselves and 
our friends, either by forming new, or removing in- 
cumbents from the old offices, in order to provide 
for partisan cliques and combinations, and our 
kith and kin. It has been the hordes of avoricious, 
; covetous officers, so far as I know the history of 
; the world, that have fleeced the people, from the 
|i days of the Pharoahs of Egypt down to the pres- 
ent time. Nothing has stopped those who have 
| set their hearts on the powers and emoluments of 
office. Not the crime of murder; not even the 
| sacrifice of innocent women and children, consti- 
| tutes the least barrier im the progress of unholy 
i ambition, In my opinion, the danger. to our sys- 
. tem consists in the “‘spoils”’ doctrine and practice, 
From that fountain the waters of corruption flow 
which overwhelm the people with bitter streams 
pression and misery; and Governments, in- 
of being benefactors, become the oppressors 
ef those who are governed by them. ts 
‘Sir, the power of adopting a system of internal 
improvements—a general system for’ that: pur- 
pose—is subject to such checks, in my judgment, 
that there is ‘no danger from it. I shall vote ‘for 
this bill in regard to the improvement about the 
Falls of the Ste. Marie. I never was':in'the 
: ‘State of Michigan in my life. I have been in the 
| neighborhood, but never quite in the State. I 
; havé not a particle of interest there, indepéndent 
-of my connection with the interests of the ‘whole 
|: Union at large. - True, I am: looking ahead to a 
good time coming, when her representatives ‘will 
pay me for my vote by some equivalent advantage 
i to the State of Kentucky.. Now, here is the con- 
: dition of things. ` There is'a limitation upon the 
| extent of these improvements. ` ‘The peopleof this 
country never will submit to oppression ‘tn the 
| shape ‘of taxation.’ ‘The limitation is the amount 
i of'thotey in the Treasury; for you cannot expend 
beyond that unless you increase the taxes. Start 
our railroad from here to: New Orleans, have the 
| Yankees ‘any interest in: Having that road lovated 
|| improperly? No, sir; their interest isto: have a 
; direct road—a road that will cost the least money 
i! —one most advantageous to the country. - Start 
' the road spoken of by the Senator from South 
| Carolina—fram here to Buffalo—what interest has 
| the great West in that location, which may warp 
i the judgment of men in fixing the positions from 
| here to Buffalo? The people of Maryland, of 
‘i Pennsylvania, and of New York, might have some 
| local interest to warp theirjudgment; but what in- 
l; terest can the great masses of the people of the Uni- 
ted States, removed hundreds, and some thousands 
‘i of miles from the track of the great internal im- 
provements—what interest have they to warp their 
, judgments? The only thing that can -be said in 
-answer to this argument, is; that if you tolerate 
the power at all, you may multiply the objects 
‘ until hundreds of millions are required to build 
|: these works. The limitation upon that is in-the 
ii want of money to expend; and if you once go for 
|! a general system, we shall select first the great lines 
li of improvement indicated by the commercial in- 
'! terests of the country, and then the little lines 
afterwards, as we have the means to improve. 
That is the doctrine I advocate. sd 
Mr. ATCHISON. The Senator. from. Ken- 
i tucky says that he must vindicate the dignity of 
human nature, and he attempts to prove thatthere 
is something like honesty here and elsewhere. -I 
i know that he is a gentleman ‘of integrity. I 
would risk everything with him; but I do not 
il think he has on this oceasion exhibited his usual 
|! fairness. Nor do I think that my friend from 


f 
| stead 


i 
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Tennessee (Mr, Bert} has exhibited his usual 
“fairness on this occasion. He says this bill must 
be pustponed untl the river and harbor bill is 
acted apau. Why should it be postponed until 
the river and harbor bill is acted upon? And if 1 
am not mistaken, the Senater from Kentucky 
suggested aside, “ Put it in the river and harbor 
bil.” 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. The geoteman is en- 
tirely mistaken. I did not say one word about it. 
Mr. ATCHISON. Same one said. so, and I 
su ed it waa the Senator. x 
Mee UNDERWOOD. On the contrary, if the 
gentleman will allow me, I will say, that some of 
us had a little conversation among ourselves, and 
l avowed rather a hostility to the pastponement, 
and avowed an intention to vote for the biil through 
„thick and thin. 
Mr. ATCHISON. Very well;.then I am mis- 
-taken, and I take back the assertions so far as re- 
garde the Senator from Kentucky. But why 
porpane this bjll? Why. not take the vote now? 
hy lug in the river and harbor bill at all in this 
connection? Why postpone this bill until the 
river and harbor bill be acted upon? It is to hold 
a whip over the Senators from Michigan and oth- 
ers directly interested in this particular measure, 
and to say to them, ‘If you do not vote for the 
river and: harbor bill we will vate down this prop- 
osition of yours.” That may not be exactly the 
proposition aa it is worded, but I so understand 
it when translated into piain English, ane 

The only thing in this propesition that: com- 
mends it to my raind is that itis a naked, isolated, 
noneet propositis submitted by the Senators 
from Michigan, for a work ,of internal improve- 
Ment, standing alone upon. its own merits. If any- 
thing in, the world would commend it to, me, it 
would be because it is. presented disconnected 

-from all other propositions-—-excluding the idea of 
trading, log-rolling, or traffieking of any kind in 
legislation. ‘ oe ee ; 

I regret very mueh that the Senators from 
Michigan have changed their ground. I regret 
that they have. not left thie bill precisely where 
they presented it, making anappropriation of pab- 
lie lands, to conatruct thia..great..work,. thereby 
‘conferring a benefit pon, the commerce of that 
region, and upon the United States, in the.event , 
of war, and adding to the value ofthe public lands 
in the State of Michigan,, I regret they have nat 
placed it precisely upon the same ground upon , 
which we have placed. grants for the purpose of 
‘ponstructing railroads and ‘canals—a ground that 
nobody disputes. Propositions of that kind have 
been carried by the almost.uaanimous yote of the , 
Senate. I say; take the land, and'then we get rid 
of this vexed question’ as to the power of Con- 
gress to construct roads and canals out of the : 
Treasury of the United States. ts 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr.. President, I eonsider | 
that the question which has..divided . parties. for 
many years—the question of internal improve- 
menta—is now presented: qs clearly as it has ever 
been before the Senate of the United States. - This 
is a most beautiful time to illustrate the two plat- 

forms upon which the parties stand;, and perhaps 
it ia intended for-that purpose. . -- :- 
_ Now let us trace the character-of this bill, how : 
it presented itself originally in this body, and the 
principle. ppan which it was attempted to be sus- ` 
tained. „When. the proposition first came into this 
body it was proposed to cut this canal by appro- 
priating public laridg in alternate sections between 
these two lakes for the.-distance of about three - 
rs of a mile, and to extend the right to take ` 
the public lands a sufficient distance to raise the 
‘amount to about five:hundred thousand aeren. I 
contested it upan: the -ground thatthe taking of ' 
the alternate sections would not i 
of the public:lands. That was.controverted... It 
was said that the Government would: not loge a 
dollar by the appropriation’‘of the public lands. . I ; 
thought that, as on such questions I had before 
been very often defeated. by a majority of this. 
-body, they would still carry through the measure 
appropriating public lands for this work. 

‘Why ia it that that course has been abandoned, 
and the present plan been: presented? This body `. 
may be compared to one of these lakes, and the |. 
other branch-of Congress to’ another. These ap- `; 
propriations of the public lands for railroads and ji 


. throw it necessaril 


“expediency. 


Bl ph chal -of .$500,000- of the. 


mprove the value `- 
- beer sent to us for it. 
: amount:of the cost, under the order of. the Segre- 


next principle tæ he resorted. ta was, that it was 
for the encouragement of commerce, wnd to put it 
-upon the ground that Congress had power to reg- 
ulate commerce between the United States and 
foreign countries and between the States. How 
is this idea met. here? Why, there is a division 
of sentiment upon that power with Congress, and 
many of our friends:on both sides of the Cham- 
ber deny that under that article of the Constitution 
money can be appropriated for the encouragement 
of commerce. cap tie A woe dn Me 
Then it was, when these two groundahad failed, 
that my ingenious and distinguished friend, from 
Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] whose tendencies, accord- 
ing to.. my friend from South Carolina, are de- 
cidedly .belligerent, thought, to.raise the.cry of 
“ War” in this country, excite the public mind, 
and seek, for the passage of this bill. upon the 
ground of the necessity of this canal as a, means 
of defense... Why; does be not recollect that a 
certain Secretary of War, very distinguished for 
intellect and purity, of character, and now a.mem- 
ber upon this floor, once. recommended a survey 
.of this canal .,between, those two. lakes? How 
-Many years ago was that?, How many Admin- 
istrations, have passed since that survey took 
iplace? . Several. Has there ever beey any, xecom-. 
mendation fram either, branch. af Congress for the 
appropriation of money.to cut this cang! for the 
public defense; from, the days of Genegal Jackson 
down to the present hour? .. Whys sir, the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan said theother day 
that President Polk had itin his mind once, to 
recommend that this work should. ke completed, 
when he was apprehensive of a war between this 
isountry and Great Britain, but he djd.not recom- 
mend it when the cloud or speck of war had:passed 
WAY ec ike wis aie” Bos | et i . 
x: Where now is, that-speck,er cloud.of war that 
makes it necessary; that thi, appro aallon of half 
-a.million of dollars shayld.. be. made. to,commense 
‘this canal as:a public defensg?.. The.Senater, from 
South Carolina. has.tol¢ you that no: hamanbeing 
now expects, anything: like, a -war,: The only 
specke that I gee. which’ render it necessary, naw 
to make this appeas to. be:a means: of. public. de- 
farse, consist, first; ofa failure in the approprja- 
tions of.the public. lands -for building railroads and 
canals- by the stubborn course. purgued.;Joy the 
Houseof Representatives; and, secondly, a-failure 


-to carry the measure, under the,idea of: increasing : 


the. commerce of the.-country. ‘These. failures 
y upon this. great. principleof 


public. defense ! 


Now, sij; ìt ia known-to “yous thet Lam. one of 


“those who vote for bills. of. igternal improvement 


whenever: they are. for national, purposes, or. for 
the purpose of increasing cammerce; but, in- every 


instance, it- must. be, for ashe. good:-of: the whole |, 


country, The. improvements must. be national 
and general in their operations and. tendencies; 
otherwise appropriations for them would- not, in 
my judgment, be constitutional: > 2°.) 405. +: 

- There. are. two questions “presented: here—a 
question of conatitutionality and a questien of 
{ I waive tha question of constitu- 
‘tionality; and putting it upon the ground of expe- 
-diency, and referring to the history of this country 
for the last twenty years,:in! relation to this very 
canal, what:cause is there-now for making this 


ere is no.cause- existing. Mr. Polk-said itwas 
not necessary.. .No: regular estimates have: ever 
The estimate made of the 


tary of War many years:ago, to which I referred, 


-was not made by the order.of either branch of 


Congress. We have never called upon the Exec- 


: utive Departments to say whether this work was 
i necessary for the public defense. The Depart- 


ments have tever called upon Congress to make 
an apprepriation for this publicdefense, or this 
means of public defense... ©. pd 5e pni 

The best plan for us to adopt, in relation- to a 


subject of this kind, is to submit the matter to the 


ublic money? ; 
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| Committee on Military Affairs; let them ascer- 
‘tain if there be a necessity for such a public de- 
‘fenge; let them ‘call upon the Executive Depart- 
ments for all the information they have, and lay 
that information before us, and hen let a report 
be made upon which you can base an appropri- 
ation of money; and not suffer a Senator, how- 
ever elevated his character, or however supreme 
his control, in consequence of that elevation of 
character, merely rise and present a bill to appro- 
priate half a niillion of dollars, without its being 
founded upon a single application from any De- 
partment of the Government of the country. 
Why, sir, suppose some southern gentleman— 
my friend fram Florida, for example—sheuld ask 
_an appropriation to-day of one million of dollars to 
make acanal across the peninsula of Florida, That 
would save millions of commerce, and render the 
defense of the whole Atlantic and gulf coast much 
more efficient than itis now. Would not g entle- 
men ask us whether the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, through its Executive Department, had 
had the canal surveyed, and an estimate made of 
the expenditure, and the necessity of its construg- 
_tion? . Surely they would ask that, But here, for 
partighlar Jocal objects, for the. benefit of n State, 
or individuals, or companies holding large amounts 
of capital in different sorts of mines—principally 
copper mines——we are called upon to appropriate 
this amount. , This improvement:.ig, in the, lan- 
-guage of the Senator, from, Michigan, vastly im- 
portant to the local interests of Michigan, I haye 
„no doubt.of it. It may.be advantageous to the 
' whole of that section of country in some degree; 
but not upon. the ground of. its being a public de- 
.fense,or a means of defenge from a.foreign enemy. 
That, in, my judgment, has been: assumed asa 
ground upon which this appropriation should. be 
‘made, when the real tryjth.of the matter is, that 
the canal.is, intended for direct local, advantages, 
and, perchance, commercial benefit. Admitting 
that to,be sp,,and putting it upon that ground, ft 
is known that.a- majority af this body. cannot. be 
obtajned, to, support it, That being known,.the 
-only other ground upon which,we.all can. stand 
„ig this: Whenever an. appropriation is asked, 
which. is really.for the purpose of erecting a pub- 
lic defense, pfatecting pyr, frontiers, or our, citieg, 
Ot any exposed. part of..our..country, it then, be- 
comes general,in:its character, and we can all 
| stand upon it.and make the appropriation... Hence 
Abda that, it is soughf to place.this bill.upon that 
principle. tee te dae ts a 
v. Now, does. this principle apply hexe?mpand if it 
does apply is there any: reason why, to-day, we 
should, make -the, appropriation? . Nope. at all. 
„Mra. Polk, has nat.recommended it., Me. Fil- 
rmorp: has not recommended jt.: As, L.understand, 
no, branch. of, the Government has ever asked this 
[ap FOPEIBUON. o oi jaa. eS oe 
er ‘Mn CASS. -Thehonovable Senator will allow 
pme to. say, tjaah he is mistaken., The construction 
-of this.work was recommended, by the President 
‘in his annual message, — eis, a a 
|, My DAWSON. ` Which message? pet 
Mr. CASS, Lthink-the President recommended 
the construction of this canal in his message to 
| Gangress at the session. before last, : 3 
‘a Mr. DAWSON.. Did Mr. Polk m 
-ommendation? . ei oo fa 
. Mr. CASS. Mr. Polk did not. make any reo- 
ommendation to Congress for the construction af 
the work. io Parse 4 
Mr. DAWSON.. Is there any. necesaity. for it 
now? Why appropriate money when there is no 
existing necessity for it? Do. you say in peace 
' prepare for war? If you do, are there not many 
vastly more. important points ‘upon our. frontiers, 
-and upon aur Atlantic gulf, or Pacific coast, re- 
-quiring millions .of:-appropriation to place them 
-in wdefensible condition? This is for an inland 
section. of the. country upon the northwestern 
. lakes, where an enemy will scarcely ever go again. 
: Now we arecalled upon to appropriatethis money 
i for that work, abandoning every other section: of 
‘ country, and where we have the views of the hon- 
| orable Senator from Michigan himself, showing 
' that.he did not originally intend this work. asn 
umere public defense. Hence it is, I say, that how 
-is the time to pass this bill over; or to take a test 
i question upon it.. If.it be for the encouragement 
| of commerce, let us vote upon it as such. “if it be 


ake any rec- 


. 
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be presented, and when the vote upon it shall be 


i : e us to take possession of the Welland canal, and | 
taken, if the majority of this body be in favor: of 


use it in time of war, than to make one of ourown. | 


the St. Mary’s—Mn. Douglas. . 


SENATE. 
ee ps ee a 
could be formed in Congress 
to carry the greatest amount of nioney. 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman misun- 
iderstands me. I said expressly that my plan 
. would give the Government the opportunity of 


this internal improvement, let it be so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do not in- 
tend te enter into a discussion of the right of this 
Government to appropriate money to commence 
and carry on ageneral system of internal improve- 
ments. When this bill simply proposed a grant 
ef land to aid ia the construction of a canal around 
the Falls of the Sault Ste. Marie, I defended its 
provisions, aad advocated its passage. My argu- 
ment then rested. upon this principle: that while 
the Government of the United States had more 
than one hundred million acres of wild and vacant 
land upon the borders of Lake Superior, which 
were inaccessible in consequence of the obstruc- 
tion. interposed to -mavigation by. these falls, it 
would be good policy to grant.a half million of 
acres to aid:in the opening of this canal, in order 
to render accesible and valuable one hundred mil- 
hon acres of land owned by the Government above 
the falls. Iam prepared now to maintain, that 
a grant of land for this purpose would. be a wise 
measure. Suppose it were an individual ease; if 
there were any Senator here owning all the public 
landa upon the border of Lake Superior, and any 
person would make an offer to him to open a 
canal for a- grant of 500,000 acres of land, he 
would {nstantly make the grant, in order that he 
might have his lands made valuable and salable. 
Upon that principle [ vindicated the bill then, and 
bam prepared now to vindicate the measure, if 
the ‘Senators from. Michigan wil abandon the | 
meaty appropriavion,. and. accept of -à grant of 


- So far as this bill is jasufied or asked for upon 
the grownd of a military defense, I confess that 
the argument does not strike my mind with very: 
great force. l think that if there is anyone spot 
upon the face of the globe where the British army 
wilt never be found, it is upon theborders of. Lake 
Superior. And if that army is ever. fonnd there 
in hostile array, you may rest assured:it-will never 
be found anywhere else after that. period of timed. 
{Laughter.} = : -ors ; tana 
So far as there! im ‘alleged to be a necessity for 
getting shipping there for war: purposes;:F do not 
reciate it. The British cannot get their navat 
pping theres: We have € population upon our: 
side; they “have none upon theirs. Whatever 
veevels:may be ‘there: for: purposes of commerce 
will be American vessels, and caw be used by our : 
Government for parposes.of war. I do-not, there | 
fore, appreciate the war argument. iis oP A 
I wish. this canal constructed for commercial 
purposes, and for commercial puspeses alone, : T 
am witting to do whatever I can properly do, under 
the provisions of the Constitution, and:in con- ; 
fornsity with what I conceive to be a sound Ime | 
of public policy; for the opening of this eanal for | 
purpoges of commerce.: I believe it: is proper ‘to | 
gram lands in aid of such improvements, where | 
the residue of the lands are enhanced in value, toa |. 
greater extent than the value of the lands granted. | 
Sir, if we commence by the appropriation of ` 
money from the National Treasury, for: the con- 
struetion of a eanal in the State of. Michigan,-at 
the cost of half a million of dollars, where ig that 
principle to lead ue?) Where are we to stop? ‘itis 
true the canal is but three quarters of a mié longs 
bat thé right to construct a:-canal three quarters of 
a mile may give the right to construct one three 
hundred miles, or three thoasund miles in length. .. 
If we shoald make an appropriation of money from ,. 
the Treasury of the United States for the construe: |. 


I- should therefore oppose the construction of a | selecting between various lines those which were: 


‘taking those works which would be national.in | 


, 8. 


canal for war purposes around the Falls of Niag- | 
ara, upon the same principle that 1 oppose now | 
the construction of forts along our northern fron- 
tiers to protect us against the British. When war: 
breaks out, it would be easier to take possession 
of the British forts than to build them on our side 
of the. riveraand lakes. England is building all 
the forts there that we. need, and we can take her 
forts cheaper than we can build them for our- 
selves. She is-building canals for us. She may 
say- she ia building -them for war purposes; but 
within three weeks from tha opening of any war 
with Great Britain, the Welland canal, the Rideau 
canal, and the other canals there, would be in our. 
possession, and would be American canals during 
the residue of the war. : Therefore, so far the war 
apemon is concerned, it has ne weight upon my. 
mindo vo ooa Teak ; 
- But the commerce of these lakes is immense: 
The entire nation is deeply and. vitally interested | 
in that commerce. My. own constituents have:e | 
deep local interest tin it, ‘ss. welè as a:general intera | 
est-as a part-of theUnited States.: I should be | 
willing, therefore,’ by grants of land, or by the 
exercise of any other power which is elearly con- 
fided to us -by. the: Constitution, to aid this great: 
commercial enterprise by opemmng these lines of 
commerce. 2: ) 50 os! Ka SE, a 
n Sir, I-do not agree with: the. Senator from Keni 
tacky, that it is -the legitimate province of this: 
Government to:commence and: prosecste a generat 
system of internal improvements by means of ap- 
propriations from the National. Treasury. And 
first, I object to that lineiof::pelicy for the reason: 
thatl.am too good an internalLimprovement man 
to .adoptit.—-Fhe most vital blew you could strike 
at the mternal impwovements:of this nation would: 
be for the General Government to take possession: 
of: theni; ands therefore induct thé States to: look 
to Congress for axl to construct their raitronds and! 
canals, instead ‘of exerting their own energies and: 
their own means for that purpose. Sir, who be- 
lieves that if the railroad system of this country 
had been placed ‘under: the charge of the Federat 
Government, instead. of the State governments,’ 


‘we should now: have had ten thousand miles of : 


railroad completed in: America, and ten thousand 
miles more in process of construction? . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman | 
allow me one word of explanation? I did net go! 


| -into the system which I: preferred; but I rise now : 


for the purpose of saying. teithe gentleman that I 
go forthe system which ‘Mr: Moritee preferred, : 
and under which we commenced.: -It was to allow’ i 
the: Government to take stock in our enterprises, | 
asia‘ the. Louisville canal, the Chesapeake and: 
Ohio canal, the Delaware ‘ahd: Chesapeake, ‘and 
the Dismal. 8wamp canals; or, if you please, as: 
in the Maysville. road. That was the system ; 
which-I would advocaté now; because, by it you j 
would take away patronage from the Government 
of the United Sfates; you would-avail yourself of 
individual jadgment’ and enterprise, and -you.; 
would giveto: the: Government the selection of 


their character. I donot want to. enter-into an 
argument; but‘! thought itnecessiry: to make this 
explanation, to show that such ‘would be: my: 

me, if I could-carry itout. intone n 
Mr. DOUGLAS: . Then the gentlema 
is worse than [ thought it was. 3:1 thought he was | 
only making a speech in fator of the'Government 


n’sacheme | 


tion of acanal ardund ‘the Sault Ste: Marte Falls, | of the United States uging its own-money through 
how could werefrainfrom another appropriation to «, its own agents, to sondikuct worke-of internal im- 
constract a cahalaround the Falls df Niagerxupon | provement where they might be déerned necessary. 
the American side? That:a canal can be built © «Mr. UNDERWOOD. : I believe in both. — 

there ‘I have no question. ‘That it weuld cost.. - Mr-DOUGEAS. The Senatorsays he believes 
twenty-five millions af. dollars ‘to do it is: very | in both systems, but there is:ene which he now. 
probable. ‘That it wotild ‘be: useful to‘our com- | especially advocates, and which I particularly and 
merce is certain. That it might be necessary for : specially oppose—that is the partnership system 
purposes of military defense, in case of a war with || between the General Government and individuals 
Great Britain is also certain; for Great’ Britain `: in the construction of- roads and canals.: -W hy, 
having a canal on her side, could run her-ships ‘| sir, the Senator tells tis thatthe advantage of such 
from Pake Ontario by the Welland canal through | a system would be, that the Government of the 
to Lake Erie, wad this canal would be closed to | United States would: srescribe the lines of commu- 
us at the opening of a war. Yet I would not || nieation. I say'the lines would be preseribed by 


4 


national. ; . 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam willing, then,to take it 
upon that ground. The gentleman would have- 
the Government of the United. States furnish the' 
mondy for the local authorities to make the lines 
of communication. I am not aware that that 
would improve his system materially; for if. this- 
Government is to make works of internal improve- 
ment with its own funds, I apprehend. that we 
ought to have the selection of the lines of commu- 
nication, in order that we may determine that the: 
improvement would: be valuable either for war 
purposes, or for commerce, or for carrying the. 
mails, or for some other object that the. Gavern- 
ment might: ‘have. in view in dhe expenditure of 
money. But, sir, lam opposed to this plan, upon. 
this ground above all others, that.works of inter-: 
nal improvement can be made by thg local authori-: 
ties for half the expense that they-can baby the Fed-. 
| eral Government. :You- will have more works of, 
| improvement made if: you leave tham to the- local; 
| authorities than if- you intrast them to. the Federal: 
,Govérnment. ‘Do you suppose that Massachur: 
i setts.tò-day would have been chequerediall: over- 
with railroads in every part of that ‘ancient Com 
/monwealth, if she had. been begging::Congtess. 
‘from year to: year for appropriations, instead : of. 
relying upon her own:energies, and. the energies, . 
and the resources, and enterprise of her own cit-: 
izens? . Meee 5 yes ; 
.' The Senator from Kentucky has alluded to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio: canalias: being an. exempli- 
fication of his policy. Contrast that with the New. 
York canals. The Chesapeake and.Qhio. canak, 
commenced witha partnership. between the Federal, 
Government and. aari, and has ig crawl; 
ing along at a snail’s, pace, begging the Govern: 
meni, al when she Gaveraicn: da not respond, : 
begging elsewhere, and now it remains: not half- 
completed, while the! New Yovk canals, resting’: 
solely on the State: resources, have been completed: 
years ago, and have yielded: more than revenue: 
enough to pay their original cost. Wherever priv 
vate enterprisd has taken-hold of roads and eanals: 
they’ have been completed, and they have :pros-: 
pered. Wherever the Goverhmane:afi the United: 
States has granted lands. imdid:of them; and left: 
! them to the local and State authb?itiea to: be cons: 
' structed, they have prospered. : The Ohio: canals. 
' were constructed: by State enterprise; aided by: 
grants ‘of land. The Indiana canals, also, were: 
constructed under:the‘ authority of the State b 
grants of land ‘from the-Governntent. ‘The Tilinois 
canal, which connects: the’ ‘great lakes: with the: 
Mississippi, making two thirds of thts country: 
| ond grand island; oweeits‘origin to-a:grant of: land: 
from this Government *n aid ofi:that canal, which: 
was to be constructed under the authority of the 
State of Illinois. A grantoffland- was made afew 
years ago in aid of &- railroad in our State from: 
‘ the Jakes and the Upper EEE river to the: 
. mouth of the Ohio;-and thence to Mobile. Every: 
inch of that road is vow under contract. So far: 
as it is in Hlinois+-severhundred and eleven miles: 
| longsiiit- is to'be ‘completed withim:twenty-four: 
| months from this day. oe Sesa oo M mwan 
| ©: Mr. UNDERWOOD.: : By a'company? - 
| “Mr. DOUGLAS. -By a company under the: 
| authority of the State/and responsible to the State.: 
Now, suppose that, instead of granting these tandi 
| tothe State of Eitinois for that purpose, ‘you your- 
| selves had comrnenced thé road; do you suppose 
| you would have had it all under contract now 2. Do: 
: yow suppose you would have finished it in three! 
| years, or would you at‘the end of forty or-fifty or: 


a 
8 GE 
a 


-|| sixty years have abandoned it, as the Cumberland 


| road was abandoned after bestowing theenergiės of 
: the Government on it- for half a century? W here- 
' ever the Government has taken hold of a work of 
' internal improvement, there has been a:squander- 
i ing of public money;'and a failure of the enter- 
Wherever individual ‘enterprise has taken 


| prise. 
| Charge of a work it has suieceededsi: i: 
‘What | object to is, that by absorbing all these 
public works within the circle of the Federal Goru 


| ernment, you put the most baneful check upomin- 
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ternal improvements in this country that can pos- 
sibly be suggested. My pan is this: Everything | 
which can be made by individual enterprise ought ; 
to be done by individual enterprise. That which 
cannot be done by individuals but can be done by 
the States should be done by the States; and that 
only should be done by the Federal Government | 
which cannot well be done in any other mode. I: 
would limit the powers of this Government and 
the expenditures of this Government upon these : 
subjects to the narrowest possible limits. I be- 
lieve that every friend of internal improvement 
should seek to prosecute these great works in the 
mode which I have indicated. i 
I cannot vote for an appropriation of money for- 
the Sault Ste. Marie canal, for the reasons which I `` 
have stated. I believe that by so doin 
commit myself to a system that would cost the 
Treasury $500,000,000, for I can point out works 
to you now that we should commence and go on 
with ‘if this work is to be made at ‘the expense 
of the Federal Treasury. I have already indi- | 
cated a canal around the Falls of Niagara. I will | 
indicate, also, a canal around the Falls of the Ohio, |! 
connecting a steamboat navigation of eight hun- 
dred miles: above ‘the falls, with a navigation of 
twelve hundred or thirteen hundred miles below 
them. I would also suggest, if this be adopted, a | 
canal around the Des Moines rapids, in the Mis- | 
sissippi river, a canal around the Rock Island | 
rapids, in the Mississippi river, and a canal around į 
the Fails of St. Anthony, in the Mississippi—all 
of them by short canals, connecting long water 
courses of navigable streams; and then making a | 
canal across the peninsula of Florida. If you 
adopt this system, there are objects enough where’ | 
the interests of the country would be promoted, 
where the interests of commerce would be ad- | 
vanced, if you were to expend $500,000,000, and 
you would have an exhausted Treasury, and añ~ 
enormous public debt, before you would get | 
through. with them. . These works can best be | 
made bythe local authorities, with such aid in the | 
shape of ‘grants of land as may properly be made; 
where the works may be so situated that the resi- | 
due of the lands would be enhanced more than the 
value of the grants. I think that we had better 
confine ourselves:within the narrow limits of doing 
only that which the Conatitution hes clearly au- 
thorized us to do, and which can be done in no 
other mode except through the agency of the Fed: 
_etal Government: I can cheerfully vote for the 
improvement of the channels of rivers, and for the 
improvement of harbors on the lakes and on the | 
ocean, although I believe that a cheaper and wiser ' 
and more economical and effectual system than | 
the one now. adopted can be substituted. for the 
present plan. Yet I must vote for the present 
plan until we. can devise another, because these 
are subjects not within the. eontrol of State au- 
thority. Hence the General Government ithe 
diiy. power on earth that- can- properly: protect life. 
an a propery upon‘ them until another plan is de- 
vised. vey paei 
--With`these views {I shall be compelled to vote 
against the amendment {proposing an appropria- 
tion of money for this canal. I regret it exceed- 
ingly. {t isa work very near to my own constit- 
uents—a work in which they are deeply interested, 
and which will advance the interests of my. own. 
section: ef country. It comes from my friend 
from Michigan, who knows that I would aid him 
if I possibly could. I regret ta be compelled to 
throw myself in the position of resisting an ap- | 
propre aon ot money for an object of this kind. | 
et I believe the interests of my own State, the | 
interests of the State of. Michigan, and the inter- 
esta of the entire country, require that this im- 
provement should be made by the local authori- 
ties. If, therefore, the Senate will come to a vote, | 
and reject the. money appropriation—thus leaving | 
the original bill to stand as a grant of land in ai 
of the construction of this canal on such terms 
and conditions only as would authorize the State 
of Michigan to charge tolls enough to keep it in 
order, we can pass it, and the canal can be made 
in a very brief apace of time, A grant of lands 
to Michigan for this purpose, properly adminis- 


I should: w 
: from Hlinois, that, if I had to select a system to 


tered, would make a canal in balf the time that it 
sould be made by this Government, if put under 
the War Department, or any other Department. 
it will be made by the State for a leas amount of 


money. It will be made better; it will be kept in 
better condition; it will answer the objects for 
which it was constructed in a greater degree than 
by putting it under the control of this Govern- 
ment. For these reasons I shall vote against the 
amendment proposing a grant of money, and for 


., the original bill proposing a grant of land, if that 


feature be not stricken from it. 
Mr. CASS. I simply rise to ask the Senate 
to come to a vote. The proper time and place to 


: discuss the subject of internal improvements will 
. be upon the river and harbor bill. 


shall now come toa vote upon this measure. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. shall be very brief. 
When a gentleman attacks me, I think I have a 


i to make some vindication of the position 
ich I have assumed. I have said to my friend 


carry out my views of internal improvement, it 


; would be that upon which the Government com- 
| menced its operations. > ` 


Why ought that system to have been the one 
which shoald have been continued ? 
would have accomplished precisely that which the 
gentleman advocates; it would have left: to indi- 
viduals, acting upon the principle of interest, the 
execution of these works. In that way, the 
would have-had every motive of economy ‘which 
can stimulate man, to go on with them and com- 
plete them with the least possible expenditure of 


money. Is not that the way which the gentle- | 


man’s own State. is doing at this very time? I 
brought out in the course of his remarks the fact 
that the great Central railroad in Illinois was to be 
done by acompany. But, says the gentieman, a 
company responsible.to the State. es, sir, the 
State is a partner witha company, the State legis- 
lates for a company, but.then it is a contract, and 
by that contract made bétween Illinois and that 
company, the rights of the parties are secured, 
and you have the very advantages which I wanted 
to secure to the General Government—the advan- 
tage. of individual enterprise, of individual skill, 
and of individual economy. j 
-! Why cannot the National- Government do these 
things, precisely as the States are doing them? Is 
it a great disgrace for the National Government to 
enter into a corperation as. a partner? and is it per- 
fectly legitimate and-right for a State todo the 
same thing? I cannot understand any principle 
of distinction between the. National Government, 
acting through a corporation and a. State govern- 
ment acting through a-corporatien. :Both. cases 
are identical in point of principle. -My-object, if 
I could have selected the means of carrying on 
internal improvementa, would have been to.secure 
the very means of carrying them on, which the 
States are now securing. . re ramets 
But the gentleman-makes a distinction between 
land and money; still he tells us that-he will go 
for. an. improvement around the Falls,of the Ohio,’ 
and around the Falls of the Mississippis Whys 
sir, there is no land::to appropriate around the 
Falls of the Ohio; Where are you to get the land: 
for that improvement?’ Nearly allthe land in that 
neighborhood is exhausted, and by the time that 
you get a bill passed for that punpose, the'remnant 
that is left will be gone. How, then, are you to. 
get a canal there, unless by an appropriation of 


I hope we : 


away with? In violation of those very principles 
which I laid down when I was speaking before. 
It has been done away with for the purpose of 
substituting the system of contracts; for that kind 
of bargaining, and that kind of maneuvering by 
which men have made private fortunes out of the 
Government. As long as the old system existed, 
| you left it to the corporations of the country. By 
i furnishing the money you had individual enter- 
| prise and individual interest to carry on these im- 
provements. But you have abandoned that, and 
substituted a system of contracts, appointing Gov- 


: ernment agents to see that they are carried into 


` fore we get through. 


effect. Ido not know but that a committee which 
is now sitting in one of the lower rooms in this 
. Capitol will develop something of that system be- 
! will not go into it further 


i: than that. 


Because it | 


money? Will the gentleman vote money for that | 


object, and not for this great improvement around 
the Sault Ste. Marie? Where is the ground of 
distinction, if the principle which he has laid 
down be correct? If he is for these improvements, 
he must necessarily resort to the Treasury for the 
purpose of accomplishing them. 

But whereis the difference in principle between 
the dollars of the..eoustry and the acres of the. 
country? They are both public property—hoth 
belong to the country. The. sale of one brings 
money into the Treasury.. ‘Where is the difer- 
ence between taking money out of the Treasury 
and expending it, and shutting ap one of the sup- 
plies of the Treasury from the rty of the 
country? Sir, the mind- that can make these dis- 
tinctions is too astute for me. I cannot eee the 
difference between the property of the country 
and the money of the country. - 

have said to the Senate, that if this old system- 
which Mr. Monroe favored, commencing long. 
ago, could be continued, I should prefer it. It has 
been done away with: and how-has it been done 


l said when I was up before that the corrup- 
tions which were most dangerous to this country 

i were the corruptions to which men would resort 
i| for individual emolument by the partition of the 
spoils through a syatem of intrigue—through a 
system of cliques covering the country with their 
corrupt practices. That is the thing against which 
E wanted to guard. 1 wanted to guard against it 
by the old-fashioned system of allowing the Gov- 

; ernment, upon Mr. Monroe’s plan, to furnish 
some of the means while we secured individual 
enterprise to execute the object. But the gentle- 
man says we would never execute these things on 
;, that plan, and he referred to what {I said as to the 
i Chesapeake and Ohio canal. He alluded to the 
‘fact that that canal was not finished, while the 
j New York canals had been finished long ago, and 
i asked us to look at the millions which the New 
: York canals had brought in.. Sir, if the Govern- 
i ment had furnished the money, as I think it ought 
‘to have done, when it put its hand to the plow 
‘in reference to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
| that canal would at this day have formed a con- 
| nection with the Ohio river which would have 
poured thousands and millions of valuable com- 

| modities into the lap of this District for commer- 
| cial purposes, and for the eupply of the seat of 
Government. But you failed to do that. You 

' abandoned the whole scheme. You entered into 
i a contract, as it were—a sort of pledge of faith— 
' with the le, not only of the Diatrict, but with 
, the stockholders in that enterprise, that you would, 
| from time to time, unite with them in furnishing. 
| the means, and would contribute in proportion to 
| their contributions, But you abandoned the work; 
| you have thrown it upon the State of Maryland, 
li and upon individual enterprise, and failed to cone 
i tribute with them. in proportion to the amounts 
|| which they raised. You relieved the District from 
: their Holland debt; you took upon yourself on 
that account $500,000 or $1,000,000, and then you 

i abandoned the scheme ef the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal; and now it is matter of reproach that 
the canal. hag been unprofitable. Why, the reason 
| of that is, that it never was finished—the. original 
| plan was never carried out; and it is a poor argu- 
| ment, when you have carried the house up to the 
eaves, to say that it is good for nothing, for you 
i Dever put a roof upon it. If you had finished 
that canal, it would have been a valuable improve- 
ment, and it would have developed and shown 
the, importance of the system for which I contend. 


| Mr. PRATT. The speech. of the honorable 


| Senator from Illinois (Mr. Doveras} has opened 
| anew theme of discussion, into the results of which 
| I desire the representatives of some of the older 
‘ States to look for a single moment, The Senator 
commenced by saying, that he did not intend to 
argue the question of the power of this Govern- 
ment to appropriate money for purposes of inter- 
nal improvement; still, during the course of his 
remarks, he stated that he would vote against this 
bill, provided it. appropriated money instead of 
land. - He tells us that there are two or three 
reasons which would influence his judgment in 
voting for the bill if it appropriated land. The 
first is, that there are 100,000,000 of acres on the 
line of Lake Superior, which would be enhanced 
| in value greatly above the expenditure on the part 
of the Government, by the sopro riation of half a 
million of dollars’ worth of that land. And then 
he says that this canal ought to be made, because 
| of its commercial importance. And farther, he 
says that he intends to vote against any appropri- 
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ation of money for this purpose, but would vote 
for an appropriation of land. Where, then, is the 


where is the State represented by my friend from ` 
Kentucky, where is the State of Maryland, where | 
are all those States upon the margin of which there ` 
are no public lands, if appropriations for works of . 
internal improvement, according to the argument 
of the Senator from Illinois, can only be made 
where the improvement is to benefit the public 
lands? His argument withdraws from the scone 
of the exercise of this power all those States—the 
constituents of all the representatives on this floor, 
in whose States there are no public lands to be im- 
proved by the particular work of internal improve- 
ment. It is apparent—and I think the honorable 
Senator cannot escape the conclusion—that the ne- 
result of his argument is, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States have the power to 
make appropriations for the purpose of internal 
improvement, but only 
United States own public landa. The national view 
which the honorable Senator takes of the subject is, 
that the Government can appropriate money for 
works of internal improvement, but it is a power 
which can be legitimately exercised only where 
they have lands within the State which are to be 
enhanced in value by the particular work of in- 
ternal improvement which is to be executed. 

Let us now take for a moment a common-sense 
view of this subject; and I ask the honorable Sen- 
ator from Illinois to look at it for a mement in a 
common-sense point of view. The distinction 
which he makes is, that we have power to appro- 
priate public lands for pee internal im- 
provement, but that we 
priate money. In this particular case, he concedes 
that this work will enhance very much the value 
of the public domain on Lake Superior. That is 
the concession on his part. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment have the power to improve. these, public 
lands by making this work; but then he restricts 
that power by saying that, although this canalcan 
be made for the purpose of improvi 
yet it can only be by appropriating land, and not 
appropriating money. The common-sense view 
which I ie to him is this: Where is the differ- 
ence tot 
be enhanced in value by the improvement, cannot 
the General Government appropriate money as 
well as land for the purpose of enhancing the 
value.of these lands? What is the difference to , 
the Treasury whether you appropriate half a- 
million of dollars’ worth of lan 
money out of the Treasury? The only difference 
is, that if you take land, you would have to take : 
a larger quantity of land, if his argument be true, 
because of its enhanced value. If the value of 
the lands enhance afterwards, you have to take 
more of the Jand in value than the amount of 
money now ealled for, for the purpose of making 
the improvement, because.:if, you take the money. 
out of the Treaaury-it only amounts to. halfa 
million in the whole; but if the value of the lands 
be enhanced, the Government of course would 
have the whele of the land A its nen value 
by the mere appropriation of $500,000. . 

My friend cron: Virginia [Mr. Mason] says 
that this doctrine was started. by Mr. Adams; and 
that it isa Whig doctrine that the Federal Govern- 
ment has power -to make appropriation for works 
of this kind. — . z i 
Although Mr. Adams might 
such a course of measures, 


truth of history to say that he did not originate 


it. So far as Í find, it originated with Mr. John | 


C. Calhoun, while Secretary of War. In his re- 


rt toCongress, he recommended an, appropria- | 
Eo P tof the General Government for the | 


tion on the. par he 
purpose of completing the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, (to which the honorable Senator from 
‘Kentucky has referred,) as a. work of national im- 
portance—as a, work of importance to this Gov- 
ernment in-timeof war. But the Whigs in this 
body, I believe, are not divided in opinion as to 
the power of the General Government to appro- 
priate money for such purposes, The sole ques- 
tion with us is in regard to the particular work, 
and whether it is of that importance to commerce 
to justify the appropriation. I, fot one, am con- 
vinced that this measure is of that importance. 


shall vote for it with a great deal of pleasure. | Ii; 


li 
H 


State represented by the Senator from Georgia, ` 


in those States in which the 


these lands, ` 


e Treasury? If the public lands are to : 


or that amount of ` 


shall not vote against this bill for the purpose of ;: whose whole extent will be within the State which 
bringing up any other bill in lieu of it. Iam in |i I have the honor in part to represent, may render 


favor of this measure, as I presume I shall be in | 
favor of the river and harbor bill when it comes | 
up. Iwill vote for this now, as I shall vote for : 
that when it comes before the Senate. i 
The principal object which ł had in rising was | 
to show, that if the system proposed by the hon- 
orable Senator from Hiinois isto be carried out, it 
confines the exercise of this power on the part of 
the Federal Government exclusively to those 
States which have lands to be benehted by the 


particular work of internal improvement; and I | 


thought, therefore, that the attention of repre- 
, sentatives of States where there were no public 
lande should be called to the matter, so that they 
might vote for this amendment, and bring before 
the Senate the question of the power to appropri- 
ate money for such purposes. l want the amend- 
ment adopted, ao as to bring up for the decision of 
the Senate the question of the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to appropriate money for these 
useful and beneficent purposes. 
Mr. BUTLER. If it-is in order to offer an 
amendment at this time, I have one which I desire 
_ to submit. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
pending is on the motion of the Senator from Ten- | 


: nesgee to postpone the further consideration of the 


ave no power to appro- ` 


{ 
| regards a com 


have recommended !; 
et it is due to the | 


subject until to-morrow. 

Mr. BELL. 
is the pleasure of the Senate to take the question | 
on the amendment now, but I intend afterwards, | 
if x can get the floor, to move that the bill lie on | 
tabie. eio : 

Mr. BUTLER. As the motion to postpone is 
withdrawn, I offer the following amendment: 


Sec. —. And be it enacted, That-the Secretary ' 
of War be aiso instructed to advertise for proposals for the 


construction of a ship-canal of like character across the | referred to by the honorable Senator from South 


’ Carolina, with regard to the Collins line of steam 


Peninsula of Florida, from the waters of St. Mary’s Sound 
to the waters of Tampa Bay, and to cause the same to be 
constructed: Provided, That the cost thereof shall not ex- ; 
ceed $400,000, : 

I offer this amendment. in good faith; but even if 
it be adopted, I frankly confess I shall not vote for 
the bill. I am constitutionally opposed to the bill; 


but if the proposition of the gentleman from Mich- : 


igan is to pass, I think that this should pass with ` 


‘jt. So far as I have any information on the subject, 
I think that the work which I have proposed to have 
constructed is vastly more important. I regard 
this asa matter connected with commercial consid- , 
erations; and I think the work proposed to be can- | 
structed by my amendment would be of vastly more | 
importance to the commerce of the country than 
the work proposed in the bill. It. will save a great 

: deal of propertyand many valuablelives. I admit 

| E do not know mich as to the particular localities. 

i The Massachusetts and Maine people go there, 

and know far more about the bays of Florida and 

| South Carolina than Ido. They are more inter- 
| ested in this work than in the Sault Ste. Marie 

‘canal; and I can assure the Senate, that so far as 


i canal across the peninsula of Florida is of much 
i more importance, because it accommodates a 
greater interest, and there are larger portions of 


|: the United States interested in it than any one | 


: project that can be suggested. ¢ 
! : Mr. HAMLIN. 


from South Carolina that I concur with him most 
| cordially as to the magnitude and importance of | 


the work to which his amendment refers; but I 


Senate at this time from the original proposition. 


furniahed in relation to the completion of the work. 
In relation to the other, nething. has been done. 
However, that is not the purpose for which I 
principally rose. I wish to say, that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce have at.this session exam- 
| ined this subject, and that my friend from Loui- 
siana, (Mr, SouLe,]} at the proper time, will offer 
an amendment to the general bill, providing for a 
| survey of the route of a canal across the penin- 
sula of Florida. Until a survey shall have been 
made, and until we shall have definite information 
upon which we can act, I think the two proposi- 
tions must be. essentially different. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, the amend- 


I || ment of the honorable Senator from South Caro- 


lina, contemplating, as it does, a public work 


eset between the two works, this | 


think it occupies a very different ground in the ; 


I desire to say to my friend | 
|| another bill. 
(| Mr.MALLORY. Ishall be 


The one has been surveyed and estimates have been |; 


i 


. it necessary for me to say a few words upon the 
: subject, and I shall be as brief as possible. I will 
first remark, in reply to the honorable Senator 
from Maine, who is under the impression that no 
survey or estimates have been made for a canal 
across the isthmus of Florida, that he is mistaken. 
A survey has been made, and estimates have been 
prepared, and it was at my instance within a few 
days back, that the proposition originated before 
the Committee on Commerce. 
The proposition is to put our hands into the 
_ Treasury and take money therefrom for the eon- 
struction of a canal at the Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
: right is based upon the idea that it is. necessary 
for the national defenses. Strike out that idea, 
and it falls to the ground at once; for I presume 
that we all consider that there is no money in the 
Treasury that can be appropriated properly to in- 
ternal improvements. T anpeehend that if an 
Senator puts the proportion directly to the people 
whether they should be taxed for the work, and 
it should be said to each one, ‘‘ Give your contri- 
bution for this work,” it would fall to the ground. 
If we havea right to put our hands into the Treas- 
ury for $400,000 to construct that canal, we cer- 
tainly have the right to tax the people directly for 
the contribution of so much money, and it requires 


`: no political foresight to see how such a proposi- 
i will withdraw that: motion, if it |; 
| It shows vast political foresight to place. this 


tion would be met. . 
bill on the ground of national defense, for the 
American people area military people. Notwith- 

` standing our military forces are short of twelve 

: thousand men, we are the most military people on 


|' earth; and no appeal of this character can ever 


be made to the American people unsuccessfully. 
We have seen it recently here in the proposition 


ers, whose compensation has been more than dou- 
` bled upon the idea that they were suitable for war 
purposes—suitable for fighting the battles of the 
country with guns on the high seas. That pro- 
position was entertained here in defiance of the 
opinion of twenty-nine thirtieths of the military men 
of our Navy. I feel that I am not wrong in say- 
ing that twenty-nine thirtieths of the military men 
of our Navy ridiculed such a proposition as being 
utterly preposterous, that these gorgeous .barge, 
fitted up with more than eastern magnificenre, 
when they should be reduced; ageording, to. the 
plans aubmitted, would disclose to you shep fitted 
for war. But I pass from that subject. I give.it 
merely as a suggestion that an appeal to the war 
feelings of our people is never unsuccessfully made. 
I have no doubt that this work might be incident- 
ally useful in case of war; but so is every manu- 
facturer of cloth, and every agricultyrist who turns 
‘his attention to the cultivation of. wheat, or any. 
other kind of grain. So is every weaver—so is 
| every manufacturer of arms. All these are inci- 
dents of war; for without these, the sinews of war, 
| we could not progress for a single moment; and 
every measure of the Government might as well 
be placed on an appeal to war purposes ag this, 
Mr. BUTLER. Perhaps my friend had better 
allow me to withdraw.the amendment, as I under- 
stand it is intended to provide for this object in 


happy if the hon- 
‘erable Senator from South Carolina will with- 

draw the amendment; because [ feel interested in 
. its passage, and I do not wish to attach. it.to this 
bill. But before I give way to allow the amend- 
| ment to be withdrawn, wish to call the attention 
| of gentlemen to the important measure now under 
consideration. If the canal round the Sault Ste. 
! Marie be an important, measure in view of the na- 
tional defenses, it is as nothing compared to,a 
canal across the peninsula of Florida. The Gulf 
of Mexico may be compared toa demijohn on its 
side, and through the neck of it is a navigation of 
about sixty miles made available for a navigation 
of more than two hundred and fifty,millions an- 
nually, which at this. time passes through. it, 
i These are. the statistics of the country; and our 
statistics are so informally taken that they fall 
actually far short of the truth. In addition to 
these two hundred and fifty millions, we have in 
view the Tehuantepec trade, which will probably 


ower to show to the Senate that 
lioa of American property is lost 
annually in endeavors to double the Tortugas and 
the dangerous coast on the south side of Florida, 
which this canal will entirely obviate; and that 
within the last ten years more property has been 
destroyed for want of a canal than would have 
constructed a navigable ship-canal, ; 

Mr. BUTLER. Atthesuggestion of my friend 
from Louisiana, and the Senator from Florida, 
who understands this subject much better than | 
do, and as a matter which they have so much at 
heart, I ask leave to withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, 
then, will be on the amendment of the Senator 
feom Michigan as amended.. 

Mr. BADGER. I desire by some mode to have 
a separate vote on so much of the amendment as 
was originally proposed, and then on the propo- 
sition which hes been inserted on the mouon of 
the Senator from Connecticut. Ido not see any 
other mode of attaining the object than by moving 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment of 
the Senator frem Connecticut to the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan was agreed to. I 
therefore make that motion. My object is to ob- 
tain a separate vote upon the question of appro- 
priating money for the erection of the eanal as a 
distinct proposition from the question of -transfer- 
ring it te the State and allowing her to regulate the 
use of it. paata aie ae 

Mr. CHASE. 
Senator from North Carolina will -prevait: ‘The 
propositions are essentially distinct in theif: chat 
acter; and, without going into arargumenton the 
subject at this time, when every Senator has madé 
up his mind, I intend merely to say, that for my- 
self, I shall vote cheerfully for the first section, 
but I shall not vote for the last. 

Mr. BADGER. I ask for the 
upon the motion to reconsider. 

The yeas and nays were ordered... © 

Mr HALE. I hope the Senate will allow the 
vote to be reconsidered, so that xentlemen who 
want to vote for otiè part of the-proposition can 
do so, without being compelled to takte the whole: 
"My. CASS. 1 have no objection tø the'recon: 
pidefation for that purpose. Far ss 
œ Mr. DOUGLAS. With that view there can 
he no-objection to the reconsideration, and 1 would 
therefore sugzest: that the call for the yeas ‘and 
nays be withdrawn. 

r. BADGER. As there seems to be'a general 
aequiéscence in the reconsideration, 1 ask the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to withdraw thé 
call for the'yeas and nays. By eee ER 

There being no objection, ‘the caf! was with: 
drawn. ee ate eth TE ’ ay, tt Be Bey ATS 
-1 Fhe motion to reconsider was agreed to, avd 
the question recutted-on the amendment of Mr. 
Toucey tothe amendment; ` ` Are E ate 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would ‘ask whether, 
if we adopt the original: amendment without ‘the 
amendment of the Senator ‘from Connecticut, it 
would not theft be in order for ‘him to offer ‘his 
amendment ? y DSIN 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER; (Mr. Norris 
in the chair.) It will bein order to move to ad 
anything to the original amendment after it tay 
Be aaora, po BB a eai 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. | Then I would 
to the gentleman to withdraw his amend 


yeas and nays 


suggest 
ment to 


the amendment, bécatisé that will’ relieve us of'a . - 


great deal of embarrassment. |: If he'should with- 
raw his amendment, we cari have the yeds antl 
fays on the amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and then the Senator from Connedticut,céri 
offer his amendment, and we can have the yeay and 
nays upon that. 


moy one. DO f 

r. BADGER. ‘I would appeal tó'thë honot- 
able Senator from Connectietii to allow the Senate 
to vote upon the proposition of thé Senator from 


Michigan as it stands, and he can offer his amend- 


ment afterwards. It will be just as mich in or- 
der, and just as appropriate iti every réapect, after 
that proposition shall be passed upoti as how, T 


> 


I hope that the motion of the ` 


This will show the position of ` 
carers eae ery a Se PO pe ee Bae 


- 
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have a separate vote on each proposition. 

- Mr. BORLAND. It seems to me that the prop- 
osition of the Senator from North Carolina is 
not altogether fair and reasonable to the Senator 
from Connecticut, for if he withhelds his amend- 
ment, now; it will materially change the proposi- 
tion before the Senate. There may be Senators 
here willing to vote for the whole proposition, if the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Con- 
necticut be incorporated with it, but who may not 
be willing to vote for it in its present shape. The 
incorporation of the amendment of the Senator 
from Conneeticut adds to the original proposition 


an essential feature which gives character to the — 


whole and makes it an entirely different measure: 
. Mr. FOUCEY. The request of the Senator 
from North Carolina is, that [whould withdraw the 
amendment which | have offered to theamendment. 
If that amendment ‘be withheld, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Michigan: will lose 
a considerable portion of its support, and I there 
fore-cannot -consent:to withdraw it. -> . et 

Mr. BADGER. : It will lose more if it be.kept 


in, see : 

Mr. BADGER called for the yeas and nays on 
the atoption-ef thé amendment to the amend- 
Ment. eo aes T ` 

Mr. BUTLER: + If:this is a war measure, I 
cannot abandon this work to a State, any more 
than I could:abandon.a férty‘and if it De not a war 
measure;'it isa workfor the benefit of Michigan. 
I whall vote‘against the amendment to the amend- 
ment. aan i ; 

The question heing taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment to. the amendment, resul ted~-—yeas 
23, nays 27; as followe:- Cae a ae 
ate eens Aduna, Atchison, a 

ight, Brooke, Caes, De Satissure, Dodge of Wisconsin 
Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Downe, Felch, James, Janes at 
Towa, Morton, Sebastian, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Toucey, 
Underwood, and Weller—23. i 
~- NAYS—Mesers. Badger, Bayard, Bell; Batler Chariton, 
Chase, Clarke, Davis, Dawson, Fish, Geyer, Hale, Ham- 
lin, Houston, Hunter, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, 
Meriwether, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Spruance, 
Sdmner, Upham, Wade, and Walker—97, °° 7" 


So the amendment to the amendment was Te 


jected, Reet : i EAN 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
si by the Senator 


now is on the amendment o 
from Michigan, [Mr. Ferca} 00 

Mr. DAVIS. That brings us to the first proposi- 
tion,to appropriate money, I would, suggest ta the 
Senator fro qrikiog 


| 


iF 


ym, Michigan the expediency of 
out one part of that amendment, which I thin 
would be a great, img rovement, in „every paint of 
view to the bill.. There is, in the amendment a 
ravisidn that twenty per cent, shall -be retained, 
rom those, who.carry on the work.. Now, I, be- 
lieve all experience has shown such a reservation 
to be. a very improyident one—one calculated to 
cripple and break down.the contractors, and no 


man will, wheñ there is such a reservation made, | 


make a contract upon so favorable terms ag he will 
if you give him all the money as-he goeg; on, I 
think I could demonstrate this,-if time wppld pers 
mit. I move, therefore, toamend the amendment 
by striking out the words: 5.) 


ms £ ‘ t. 
. “Reserving always asum equal to twenty per centum 


on the amount of 
pleted.” ` , 
The atnéndment tothe anventiment wag rejected, 

_ ona Givision, by a vote of—ayes 17; noes 97. * 
Mr. BORLAND.’ Before the vote'is taken’ on 

| the améndmedt, T Uësirë' to 'sAy a few words. I 
had made ufi‘my- find to vote forthis amendment 

: àn'it had beep ‘amended oh the motion of the Seti- 
ator from Coétihectiéut,’ (Mr. ‘Poucey.) Tt did 

: regitire some cbtividerable’ effort on’ my part to 
bring my mind td that éénélusion.’ It was as 
Much ag f could ‘do; and‘pérhaps my feelings and 
| ersonal consideratidns has as much to do in brin 
| Ing me to that conclusion ad my judgment. } heal: 
tated along while. | - : z 
But the, amendmeit of’ the Senator from Con- 
necticut tö the'dthendment having been reconsid- 
‘| ered and rejected, puts it’ entirely out of my power 


to vote for the original améndment. Iam willing 


wil Mr. 


ahi `| and ifisért, or to add? 
Borland, Bradbury, i 


work performed, until the whole be com-_ 


ji; 
ji 
| 


YEAS-—Messra. Badger, Cass, Chase, Davis, Felch, 
Fish, Geyer, Hale, James, Jones of lowa, Meriwether, 
Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, 
Underwood, Upham, and Wade—21. 

NAYS—Mersrs. Adams, Atchison, Bayard, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bradbury, Bright, Brooke, Butler, Charlton, Clarke, 
Dawson, De Saussure, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of lowa, 
Douglas, Downs, Gwin, Hamlin, Houston, Hunter, Jones 
of Tennessee, King, MaHory, Mason, Norris, Sebastian, 

: Shields, Soulé, Toucey, Walker, and Weller—32, : 
` So the ameridment was not agreed to. 

Mr. WALKER. T ‘have an amendment to 
propose. It is thé river and harbor bill usit passed 
the House of Representatives, with the 'amend-' 
ments of the Committeé on Commerce. 

' The Secretary was about to read the amend- 
ment, whén Mr.:Cass suggested that there was 
no necessity for reading it, as every one knew 
what it was. l e 4 
` Mr. WALKER. ‘As this may be the ‘ast op- 
portunity of success that the river and harbor bill 
will have, I do not propose to discuss the ametid- 
ment, but shall simply ask the yeas and nays 
,, upon it. ar os : 
{| The yea and nays were ordered. 
DAVIS. I hope the amendment 


will be 
adopted. a , aay 

i r. PRATT. Theadoption'of the amendtient 
is ¢ertainly, under the decision of the Senate,’ {hie 
only earthly hope we have for appropriations for 

‘ works of internal improvement in thuse States in 
which there'is no pyblic lands. I shall therefore’ 
vote for the’ amendment: *’ ees a 

L Mr: CH'ASE: ` Is the amendment to ‘strike out 

alas ae 

` Mt. WALKER: | It is to-add additional sëëi 
tionis to the bill. _ hae ge 
Mr. CHASE. T desire to. inquire whether it 
will hé in ordér ta amend the motion of. the Sena: 
tor from Wisconis{h, so as to strike out all aftet 
the ehacting clatise, and insert’ his. kmendmerit? 
If }anderstand the proposition'as it now stands, 
it is‘to add a long series of money apprbpriations 
to an appropriation of land. ee ee a Se 
‘Mt. BADGER. When we get the tmenitmnent 
in, we can strike out the other." oo cze T at 
` 'Mr. BUTLER.: I move'that théSenatedd now 
adjourn. ‘°° ` E E 
i The motion was nat agrééd to 
a division—ayes 21, noes 28. ose : 
i Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I trust’ thé Senatör 
|| from Wisconsin’ will withdraw his atiendment. ` F 
am gure he must be aware that there ik 'no time td 
pass sd important an amendment as'that this evén- 
ing.’ As I understand ‘it, hë has offerpd thë Tlovse 
bill for ‘the’ imptovemnent of éértain' ‘harbors and 
|| rivers, with the amendments of the Committee on 
| Cotithetce of the’ Senaté, as an ‘amendment. 
Thére'are various amendments to Wé offered, irt 
| addition to’ those ‘made’‘by.,the“edtunfittee, and 
| theré isH6t time'fér thé consideration '6f the sub- 
‘ject this eVenity. ‘I’ hope he will’ withdraw hid 
i atiéndimerit.*’ 5 oe tee on RE i ie ae N j 
= ME BUTLER, T wigh io Al thé attention of 
the Senate to this condition of things: “Here is & 

'. bill offered as an amendment, which Ihave not 
réad; ‘and'f wl venture to say theré are many 
others on this floor who have nót read it—for the 
reason that we did not expéct tó votë upon it to- 

: day; ‘and if ‘you resortto this parliatnetitary mode 
ey do not sd¥ it mày not'bèa parflamentary mode 
i: you do it ih a way not to enable gentlemen on 
thís floor tö voté intelligently on the subject’ be: 

. fore the boty. , I ktiow''that the river and Har- 
bor bill may e crammed down our throats by 
those who hayé the power} but’! wish to havean 

: opportunity to examine, to considér it, to, study 
i, it. I'canhot, upon the résponsibllity of an Indi- 
| vidual, much less as a Senator, undertake to ‘vio- 
|; late what mäy be proper upon, this subject, for -if 
| the bill is to pass, perhaps it may, need to have 
some qualifications; but I am not to be requited at 
this time of the ‘evening to take it as an amend- 
ment to the bill beforeus. If the Senate has a 
|! mind to do it, Iet it be done in the face of the open 


nth iré being, oñ 
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declaration that here is one of the most ampere 


pected it. 

Mr. TOUCEY. 
ment be ado 
made to stri 
bor bill, as it is incorporated in this bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When thebill 
shall be reported to the Senate it can be done. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays 

‘on the amendment, and resulted—yeas 20,’nays 
32; as follows: ' i 

YEAS—Messrs. Badger, Bel, Clarke, Davis, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Fish, Geyer, Hale, James, Jones of Tennessee, 
Pearce, Prat, Sebastian, Seward, Spruance, Sumner, Un- 


. T wish to ask, if this amend- 
pied, whether the proposition can be 


derwood, Upham, Wade, aad Waiker—2v. 5 u 
NAY3— Messrs. Adams Atchison, Bayard, Borland, 


“Bradbury, Rricht, Brooke, Warner, Cass, Charltoh, Chase, 
Daweon, De Saussare, Dodge of Towa, Dougtas, Downs, 
Feich, Gwin, Hamlin, Hunter, Jones of lowa, King, Mal- 
lory, Mason, Meriwether, Morton, Norris, Shields, Smita, 
Soulé, Toucey, and Weller —32. tugs 8 

So the amendment was rejected. ae 

Mr. ATCHISON, . I move to amend the ori- 
ginal bill by. striking. out 500,000, and ingerting 
750,000; soas to appropriate 750,000 acres of lan 
for,the conatruction of the canal. f 

A Senator Then you exceed the estimate, 
. Mr. ATCHISON.. My abject ia te secure this 
_work. J am satisfied that .it..ig of great impopt- 
ance in, many poings of view. I doubt very. mych 
whether 500,000. acres will. be sufficient for. ite.ac- 
somplishmeat in . aa short atime aa we trust, àt 
can. be.done,..,Lherefore I. move to increase the 
mbproprsstiost te 750,000. acres., o ant ue 
.. On motiar by..Mr. HALE, the Senate, adr 
jourped. s ¥# CEOS ot . tet 


oe n "i i ‘Eursvay, August 19; 1852. ki 

~u On motion by Mr. FELCH, the Senate resaiiièH 
the considétation‘of the Bi. 0 menm 
-` The question’ pending-‘being on thé amendment 
lof Mr. Arcnisén td sttike’ out *4500;000 ” ani 
insert *°750;000,*’ so that the grant shall be 730,000 
acres of public tänd. e Suse, 

_ Mr.SMITH said: Mr. President, I desire to say 
‘a few. words to the EE on the subject of apprp- 


Jad 


3i 


some ten or twelve years. DAR 
The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Doveras] told | 
the Senate yeaterday that if we make this grantof : 
500,000 acres, the State itself . can. cut. the ganal, | 
and not only so, but that it could be done in a: 


this work by the General Government—in which 
case the canal would be made a free canal—and 
its construction by the State government out of 
property and means in the form of land to be fur- 
nished to the State by the General Government, 
clothing the State government with the power of 
daying any amount of burden it may. choose upon 
the commerce which may pass through this chan- 
‘nel of communication, This. distinction, in my 
himble judgment, is very important; and I regret 
‘very much that it did not have a more prevailing 
effect upop.the judgment of the Senate than it.did 
in the voté which they gave yesterday upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Fevcu.)} , , 7 uP ae ar 
Before we hand this amount of public propetty 
over to the State of Michigan, it becomes import- 
ant for us fo congidet what the State can do with 
it.” Can ske take it and hand it over to some cor- 
‘poration—some body of- mep -having corporate 
_powers—who will enter upon the execution of the 
‘work, and who will be indyged by a cession to 
the State of such an imtenge amount of property 
to undertake its execution? Can the State, I In- 
quire of the Senate, execute ‘the work through the 
agency of , a corporate hody, to be created by 
the Legislature? „Can ithe work. be executed by 
the State itself? Th. 
it becomes necessary. to recur to the present cop- 
stitution of Michigan. ,; I haye before me certain 
extracts from that constitution, to,, which I invite 
the particular attention of the Renate; e mapie: 
wire!  Gonshitetion of Michigan, revised 1850. 
ua- y. ii | ARR 1d —F NAN CR: AND TAXATION, 
ss «Be 8S i 
ea T askal 
‘one time, ex¢bed ‘$50,000. ~ 


bryos 


ofany pétsoh, assoefation, er corporation: - - 
act Tro Te, No sprips certifidate, or oiher Ate vid at Bree 
indsbsedne | be issued, except e redemption, g 

stock eae rously ranted ‘or for such debts ag are eeprenly 
authorized in this constitution. © ~ ate ae 


-/€ See. & Phe Stas shall not eubseribe to;-or:be interest- 


a 


n 


i 


eral corporation law for.that purpose. | 
‘not understand that the State. has authorized.any 
corporation for. the purpose of constructing canals 
and railroads; but suppose they have, what does 
this article of the eonatitution say? Itsays that 
‘the law, whatever it may be, may be altered, or 


order to settle these questions, | 


ieiaté’ themselves together to build this canal, or 

| othet canals, what capitalist on earth would ad- 
‘vance a dollat when he has to hold the property 
by such a tenure as the will of any legislative 
body—I will not ‘say of the Legislature of the 
State bf Michigan, for I would trust to the discre- 
tion of that body as muchas to that of the Legis- 
lature of any other State. 

What, then, sir, is the condition of this subject ? 
Totally different from those grants to railroads in 
Hlinois, Missouri, Iowa, and elsewhere, for which 
Ihave voted. I have voted for large grants of 
alternate sections: of the public tands in the expect- 

; ation and ‘wish, nay, the certain knowledge, that 
they were to be handed over to corporations to 
build the railroads, and they are uniformly sò 
‘handed over. ‘But here standing in the way is 
‘this constitution. I do not say whether it sa 
“wise or unwise one; bit it seems to have been a 
_ constitution made upon the high-pressure. princi- 
ple, going the whole figure in this business of ex- 
“cluding ‘the Leefatature from all power to enter 
‘into: works of. internal improvement. We miaj 
pive thé lands to the State for this caftal, but the 
ate cat) organize no body of men to construct it. 
| Thére can be no body politic to which the prop- 
‘erty can be transferred for the purpose’ of “con- 
‘structing the work. Then'we ate brought down 
to the question, Whethér. the State itself éan take 
‘the land, and maké thé canal. Here agai we 
i find the State Haiipeted and manacled completely, 
tied up in every possible way with cords runnin 
about its’ arms in’ forty ‘different djrections.: fn 
‘the first case we have the détree which has gone 
| forth as irreversible as the laws df'the Medes and 
i Persians, that the Legislature ‘shall contract no 
‘debt whatever exceeding $50,000 for any purpose 
‘otiesirth. It is true there are certain exceptions 


' $ ‘to this, which I will name. ‘Phe State shall con- 


‘tract no debt except to make up adeficiency in its 
“revenue;and ‘that debt shallin no evént exceed 
: #50 000, ‘excepting, however, says another section, 
that if the State is involved in war, or there is an 
insurrection, it may contract debts for the purpose 
‘of defending itself, or suppressing the insurrec- 
tion, and the’ money woe borrowed shall be ap- 
pee to that object, and tothat object ‘alohe, That 
s 


going a good, wag. ge béem to pile on the 
agony... Not content with sayiig in general terms, 
‘that thé” Stàte shall contract no debt beyond 


43 
| 850,00 5 héy akeh Up in detail, and seem to sup- 
‘pose that the people of Michigan were so consti- 
‘tuted that they could not trust themselvés. 
Let us see how they manage it: 7 
|" The credit of thé State shall not be granted td, 
| Lef any person, association, or ¢orporation.?? | i:t 
|- In the first ‘place, they cannot ctedte corpora - 
“tions; but if some other Staté should thake a cor- 
oration to go there and build a canal within the 
, limits of. Michigan, the State shall not aid that 
` person or corporation. aie 
Again: se ke: 
c No scrip, certificate, or dther evidence of State'iridebt 
_ @dness, shall be issued, exceptfor the redemption of stock 
| previously issued, or for such debts as aré expressly author- 
ized in thie Constitution.’’, : ‘ EE : 
, So, that they cannot issue any scrip for this 
|| worky in: any shape or form.: : TORTOR 
The eighth'section then says: >00 = 
The State shall not subscribeto, or ‘be interested in, 
‘| the stock of any cOmpany, association, or corporation.” 
-1t shaiPnot grant any scrip; it shall: ‘not create 
any corporation. -If a corporation gets it undera 
‘general law, it shall not give it any credit; it ‘shall 
not grant it any aid. — Me ONS 
Then the ninth seetion says- ` ¢o4 
“The State shall not be a party; of interested’ in any 
works of internal improvement; nor engaged ‘in cetrying 
an any such: works,”? ; 5 A 


< it would be agreed | 


‘or in aid 


i 


by all that-here is acomplete 
l end, of the matter, were it not for the fact that the 
‘convention which ;made. this constitution had a 

suspicion that they might get some-land, from the 

Government of the United States to build. this ca- 
i nal,.and-therefore this clause was inserted: ‘€ ex- 
¿cept in the expenditure of penn to the State of 
‘land or other porty am very sorry they 
: did not put in grants by the United States, for that 
| was really what they referred to. They thought 


‘} 


b 
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| to know when she can sell them. It is to be 
' borne in mind, that she will have to encounter dif- 
find the State of Michigan placed in this condition, ficulties which she has not had to encounter hereto- 
without the power of raising a dollar, without the |, fore. She will have to meet the difficulties of the 
power of issuing scrip in any shape, without the |: land-warrant system; and to what extent it is to 
power of lending its credit, without the poses of | proceed I do not know. There are the bounty 
creating corporations, but simply with th 


that they might get some land to build this canal; 
therefore that exception was presented. Here we 


of taking what lands we may choose to give them; ` at what price they are held I do not recollect, but | 
I believe they are at about twenty-five per cent. | 


of selling these lands at some time or other, and I are 
applying the avails to the object that is indicated discount at this time; and when the whole amount 
by the grant. This is the condition of the State. comes into the market, they may fall down fifty 
We are to hand over the 500,000 acres of public per cent., or even more. 
lands, or. the 750,000 acres, and then I want to` Mr. BORLAND. Does the honorable Senator 
know if the public are to derive the benefit from mean to say that the last issue of bounty land 
that which we expect them to derive from the . warrants has reduced the price of them in the 
rants. We knew that the effect of the grant to ` market? . ee 
illinois would beto build the railroad; we knew that © Mr. SMITH. I did not say any such thing. 
its effect—at least [ believed—would be not only | Mr. BORLAND. j 
to build the railroad, but to enhance the price of i. stand the price of the land warrants, notwithstand- 
the reserved sections, so that the Treasury would ing the last issue, has increased instead of less- 
be indemnified, as it will be, 1 have no manner of | ened. 
doubt. We expected to get an equivalent for our Mr. SMITH. I knew that the fact was so. I 
grant; but how are we to get an equivalent here say that they were sometime ago, as my honor- 
for this grant of land, and when are we to getit? able friend from Arkansas knows ver well, at a 
I can demonstrate to you by the past experience of. much lower rate than they arenow. I know they 
the State that Michigan (I do not care if you grant i have risen, notwithstanding the last issue; but does 
her 2,000,000 acres) would not build a canal under | my honorable friend feel any degree of confidence 


ten years;and inthe mean timethe British will build |' that they will not fall when this issue is consum- 


a canal there. Then, according to my friend from | mated ? ` Does he feel any degree of confidence ‘| 


Allinois, [Mr. Dovetas,] all that we would have to | that they will not fall if the Bennett land distribu- 


e power ' land warrants now coming readily into the market; | 


I would say that I under- | 


do would be to get intoa war and to capture it. He | 
says he wants to have the British build all the ca- ' 
mals they can, and then we can have a war and | 
capture them. Well, sir, that might be a cheap | 
way of getting along, but it might cost more money 
‘to pay for the war than to build the canal for our- | 
selves. But I say I can demonstrate from the ex- ! 
„perieuce of Michigan that the canal will not be. 
Buite by the means proposed in less than ten years. | 
And here I have to refer to a past circumstance. | 
We have had a little experiment in Michigan. | 
We granted her once, out of the public lands, a | 
half a million of acres. I refer now to what is: 
called the distribution law of 1841. My friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] was in the 
House of Representatives at that time, and con- . 
curred with me and other géntlemen in passing i 
that act. We undertook to distribute the avails of 
the public lands among the States of the Union. | 
‘We wanted to treat the new States with very great | 
liberality; and we expected to get somè return | 
ourselves; we expected. to have some little benefit | 
from that large fund. We commenced by giving 
to the State of Michigan, and other new States, | 
500,000 acres of land each; or, in case they had | 
received some previously, enough to make up | 
500,000 acres. But there was unfortunately thrown 
into that law what is called the twenty per cent. 
clause, on the motion of a gentleman recently a 
member of this body from Georgia, [Mr. BERRIEN,] 
to the effect, that whenever Congress.should lay 
duties on any article of import exceeding twenty 
r cent. it should suspend that distribution. We 
Pad to make such a tariff. We passed the tariff 
of 1842; and therefore the distribution bill stands 
suspended to this day. It has not been repealed. 


tion bill passes the Senate? I do not know whether 
| that bill will pass or not, but it has passed the 
| other House. I have not examined it; but I be- 
j lieve it makes grants of land’to the amount ‘of 
ı some 60,000,000 of acres. 

i- Ido not say that the State of Michigan cannot 
| Sell this land. I do not say, if you give them land 


of money to construct the canal; but what I do say 
is, that it cannot be built under a great number of 
years. She has ‘been eleven years selling her 
former grant of 500,000 acres, and she has not sold 
| them all yet, and thiseanal will be put off under this 
i system some eight or ten years. 1 think may say 


with sath, that I am too strong a friend to the best 


interestsof theupper peninsula of Michigan to give 
my assent to any such bill as this. - What is more 
than that, it is totally unnecessary; and if we do 
inot make the appropriation of money in a ver 
short time, I feel perfectly certain that the British 


| Government will make one on the Canadian side of | 


the river. They have had their engineers there 


were there at my 


‘now for aught I know. The 
ritish canal is con- 


last advices. The momenta 


country are concerned—and some Senators say 
| they do not want any such work for war purposes 
another canal would be wholly. unnecessary. 
For the honor of my country, I desire to have an 
American work; but if we cannot have that, I am 
willing to haye a British work, and I would not 
| ask Congress to go into a war to capture it; but I 
would be willing to pay toll. It would, however, 
be a mortifying circumstance to me to. have this 
great communication fall into British hands. 


It is a law of the land; but it is a suspended law. 
But somewhat inequitably, it did not suspend the 
grant of 500,000 acres to Michigan. That State 
got her grant of land. What did shedo? She 
went on and organized a land system, and, I am 
told, got up a land office; had a number of officers 
to sell those lands; and she has been selling, and 
selling for eleven years, and has not yet sold them 
all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would ask at what 
does Michigan propose to sell her lands? 

Mr. SMITH. I donot know. Any price she 
pleases, I suppose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does she sell them at $1 25, 
or at three, four, or-five dollars per acre? - 

Mr. SMITH. Ido not know anything about 
it; but I am told that she has not sold the whole 
amount from that day to this, but has had a large 
number of office-holders supported by the fund. 
I believe nobody has derived any benefit from the 
Gt except those offi¢e-holders. I do not know 

t she has taken some lands in the midst of set- 
tlements, which she holds at this day at five-dol- 
lars per acre; but when she comes to select the 
500,000 acres, as proposed by this bill, she will 
have to go into the wilderness. But I would like 


price 


[j 


will amount to a donation of these lands to Mich- 
igan, and that the work will never be constructed; 
or certainly not within such a period of time as to 
make it of any value whatever to the upper penin- 


of meeting a subject of this kind. : Honorable 
Senators refuse to meet it with a money appro- 


| gencies of the case.. The honorable Senator from 
| Hlinois (Mr. DoucLas} says it is‘a canal; gnd 
there. is something, one would suppose, horrible 
in his notion of that word—a canal! He told us, 
yesterday, that if you make this -canal, there‘are 


| go over that catalogue; but he thought it would 


try; and hé could not consent to go for this work, 
| because it falls under the name of a canal. I will 


land if he will only consent to grant the money, 
we can make a dam in the river—make it a slack- 
water navigation. The rapids there might be 
overcome by a dam. A dam raising the water 
twenty-two feet, will overcome this entire diffi- 


| enough, but that they can raise a sufficient amount | 


| making surveys this season; arid the rare there . 


structed, so far as the business interests of the | 


My own belief is that the bill, as it now stands, | 


sula; and, sir, what a poor, miserable way this is ! 


priation, and they refuse to come up to the exi- 


| @ great many other canals to be made. I cannot ; 


take about $500,000,000 to build all the vast canals i 
that might be wanted in various parts of the coun- 


relieve the honorable Senator from that difficulty; ; 


culty. Then it is nothing but a river improve- 
ment. And if the honorable Senator is not satis- 
fied with putting up a dam, I will accommodate 
him in another way. We can build a wall out in 
: the river, about a rod or two from the west bank. 
| There is not a vast amount of water that flows out 
| of Lake Superior—probably not over one quarter 
'| of the amount of water thrown down the Falls of 
the Niagara—and it is spread out overan expanse 
i of nearly a mile. I should judge we could just 
as well build a wall there as not, two rods from 
| the west bank of the river; and then it is nothing 
: but a river improvement; it deserves no other 
‘name. Suppose you were to make a cut-off upon 
i, the Mississippi—and I believe such a thing has 
|| been done N a dig a canal in the first place; 
! and is not that a river improvement? 
| __In the river and harbor bill which passed the 
: House, but which did not pass the Senate, towards 
i the close of the last session, there was an ap- 
| propriation to open a communication between 
'| Albemarle sound and the Atlantic ocean by the 
l way of improving a harbor or harbors. Well, if 
| you baptize it by the name of a canal, it is a hor- 
`. rible thing; but if you call it a * communication” 
between Albemarle sound and the Atlantic ocean 
, it becomes very constitutional and highly expe- 
| dient. ` Ton 
Now, I say this is nothing but a river improve- 
| ment; and if there are gentlemen that have consci- 
entious difficulties, constitutional difficulties, I am 
very much disposed to accOmmodate them. I will 
do al I can to relieve them from their troubles. If 
they only come out for this enterprise they may 
ey the work in the river itself, and there would 
‘no difficulty in putting it there if it is so out- 
rageous to locate the communication on the bank. 
But Í want to call the attention of the Senate, in 
my concluding remarks here, to the condition of 
things. I do-not mean any discourtesy to other 
honorable members of this- body. ` I wish to treat 
every Senator and his arguments with respect; but 
here are Senators, and among them my honorable 
friend from Illinois, sustaining the appropriation of 
|! land; ánd then comes up my friend from Missouri 
|i and says: “I will pani 750,000 acres of land:” 
i| and I do not know but that some other gentlemen, 
| who will not give a penny of money, will propose 
to grant a million, or two millions. If you will only 
| agree to give land enough to the State of Michigan, 
a sufficient amount of money can be obtained out 
i of the grant to build the canal. There is no doubt 
about that.. They can sell it at a New York shil- 
: ling an acre, and get the money ultimately. But I 
havean objection to make to this in my capacity of 
a representative of one of the old States of this 
Union. ‘Whatis this but taking the property ofthe 
Union and squandering it? - How is it that Senators 
make a distinction between taking land and taking 
mayi I want to know if land is not property, 
and if money is anything more than property. 
|| Sir, I do not understand this. I may be obtuse 
on this subject. Perhaps I have no powers of 
coniprehension. eae A 
The principle advocated seems to be to take the 
| land, seize township after township, ahd sell it at 
twelve pence an acre; but, as to taking a dollar out 
of the Treasury, there ig the Constitution in the 
way; but let the British Government build the 
cana}, and we will capture it from them. Sir, that 
is'hot my view of this matter. This work ought 
to be executed by the General Government, ‘or 
| it ought ‘not to be executed at all. I have no idea 
j| Of making miyself a party to such a miserable 
proceeding as this, and grant the land to the State 
of Michigan, under the circumstances of this case, 
which has not, the power to create a corporation, 
| which has not the’ power of borrowing a single 
dollar of public money, or the power of issuing 
scrip, but simply'te take the land and sell it at 
‘some time or other, and getting something out of 
i it at some remote period. I regard it—with proper 
respect for other Senators, and particularly my 
‘friend from Michigan—as a most stupendous hum- 
| bug.- The canal would never be built in that way, 
| or, if built, it would only‘be at a period so remote 
as to render it of no sort of importance. `} main- 
! tain; therefore, that unless honorable Senators 
consent in some form or other, to have the General 
| Government take this matter into its own hands, 
and construct the canal within some reasonable 
| period—and then I am willing that it should be 
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Wae 1 think some of my friends on this ‘side of 
the Chamber, yesterday, took an erroneous view 
of the subject, in not agreeing to the amendment 
of my honorable colleague, [Mr. Toucer.] Iam 
for the construction of the canal by an appropria- 
non, of the General Government, or J am for doing 
nothing. 

Mr. BORLAND. Although not one of the 
representatives of the State of Michigan, guard- 


ing her peculiar interests on this floor, E deem it | 


not altogether inappropriate, as a representative 
of that great region known under the name of the 
West, to return thanks to the Senator from Con- 
necticut for the very great interest he has mani- 
fested on several occasions, and particularly to- 
day, for the welfare, the peculiar welfare of, and 
improvements to be made in, that region of coun- 
try. It is not my purpose now to enter into a vin- 
dication of the propriety or wisdom of the action 
of the Committee on Public Lands in reporting 
this bill; but it does strike me as a little remark- 


able that the views of the Senator from Connecti- ` 


cut have undergone such a change within the 


8 ofa year. If my memory serves me aright, 
about a year ago that Senator was one of the 
most lous advocates of this very bill. Then, 


the canal, in his opinion, ought to be made. 
Congress ought to nt 500,000 acres of Jand; 


with those 500,000 the canal could certainly be , 


made in a very short time. 

The Senator is very obtuse on this occasion. 
He cannot understand Senators who do not agree 
with him entirely in opinion. It is rather more 
-difficult to understand, without a more lucid ex- 
planation than the Senator has given, what has 
produced this sudden, remarkable change in his 
own views; and I would suggest to him, until he 
has thrown a little more light on the subject, that 
he should be a little charitable in his estimate of 
the views of other Senators when he undertakes 
to differ with them. He ought to be a little cau- 


tious before he denounces their views as arrant ` 
hambugs,—miserable humbugs he cals the propo- ; 


sition. He cannot see now as he saw a year ago. 
He cannot understand as well as he understood a 
year ago. Most persons, I believe, gain inform- 
ation and insight into subjects the more they ex- 
amine them. 

It seems that the more the Senator from Con- 
necticut looks at it, the leas he understands it; the 
more he studies it, the less he knows of it, if we 
are to take for truth what he says now—and that 
we are bound todo. When was he right—a year 


ago, when he advocated this bill; or now, when : 


he opposes it? He has not shown the Senate any 
data upon which he bases the 
we cannot make the canal with the land proposed 
to be granted. He has no more information on 
the subject now, or at least has given no more to 
the Senate, than we had before us a year ago. I 
think he owes it to the Senate—certainly he owes 
it to those with whom he differs in opinion—to 
tell why this change has come over him. 

Mr. SMITH. 
mit me to say that I advocated the grant of land 
for this purpose not a year ago, but two years 
ago; and then I knew nothing as to the provisions 
of the constitution of Michigan. I supposed at 
that time that she could incorporate a company, 
and hand the land over to that company for the 
purpose of ae canal, 

Mr. BORLAND. Then, if I understand the 
Senator, it is because this work cannot go into the 
hands of private individuals, and be made a spec- 
ulation, that he now opposes the bill. 
planation means anything, it means that. 

Mr. SMITH. The honorable Senator will per- 
mit me to say, that in candor I think he ought to 
refer to the entire ground which I take. I say 
that, according to the constitution of Michigan, 
she can neither organize a company and hand the 
land over to that company to construct the canal, 


nor can she construct it herself, except with the |, 


proceeds of the lands by waiting till they are sold. 
Mr. BORLAND. T would ask the Senators 
from Michigan if there is any obstacle interposed 
by the constitution of their State in the way of 
ichigan making use of this land as she may think 
probe in making the canal? My friend from 
ichigan, (Mr. Fexcn,] who sits beside me, has 
handed me the constitution of Michigan; and I find 


handed over to the State—it is useless to do any- 


inion now that `: 


he honorable Senator will per- ` 


If hia ex- | 
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Senate. 


in it these provisions, which, I suppose, are the 

only ones which relate to the subject: 

j _ The State shall not subscribe to, or be interested in, 

:. the stock of any company, association, or corporation.”? 

: The State shall not be a party to, or interested in, any 

:: Work of internal improvement; nor engaged in carrying on 
any such work, except in the expenditure of grants to the 

i State of land or other property.” 


There is precisely this case excepted. This case 
is provided for expressly. This is a proposition 


to grant land to the State of Michigan, to make a | 
work of internal improvement. That State is pro- | 


hibited, by her constitution, from engaging in any ` 


such enterprise, except to administer the very grant 
which we now propose to make to her. ut the 
Senator says that he opposes this 
the constitution of Michigan prohibits that State 
from administering on it in this way. 
were the words of the constitution before him, 
which give her power expressly to administer such 
a grant. There can be no reason, then, for his 
Opposition. à 

.Mr. SMITH. I am entirely sure that the hon- 
orable Senator could not have listened to the ob- 
' servations which I addressed to the Senate. I 
, admitted, in express terms, that Michigan could 


grant in less than eight, or ten, or twelve years. 
Mr. BORLAND. The Senator said he would 
i: explain to me why he was now opposed (when 


he was not opposed a year ago) to this grant of || 


land. He said the State was forbidden to take 
stock, or engage in a joint stock company, for the 
construction of public works. In answer to that, I 
showed the provision of the constitution of the 


State of Michigan, by which she was prohibited | 
I + 


from forming erships with individuals.. 


rant, because . 


Why, here | 


construct a canal in that way, but when I came to | 


that point, I said it could not be done under this ' of this @nion—of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 


i 
l 


said then that the objection was because the State — 


was prevented from forming partnerships with in- 
dividuals for purposes of speculation.. The Sen- 
ator said I did him injustice in that, and that he 


from using grants made to her by the General 
Government. I read to him from the constitution 
of Michigan, to show that she was expressly au- 


thorized to administer such grants—that grants | 
like this are excepted from the prohibition which . 


the constitution makes to her in regard to all other 
| enterprises of the kind. So that if the Senator’s 

objection was made in good faith, it is entirely re- 

moved, and he has before him no information on 

this subject which can be of any weight whatever, 
‘ that he did not have a year ago, when he advo- 
: cated this bill most strenuously.: 

Now, sir, since the Senator has expressed sọ 
much surprise at the course of others on this sub- 
ject—since he has taken upon himself deliberately 
to denounce the opinions and reports of this body 


ought at least to be careful to make his own course 
and the motives which have governed him more 
clear and satisfactory. l will not say, either here 
` or elsewhere, that the Senator gets up before the 


i humbug. Common propriety requires that I should 
. everywhere abstain from saying so, and the rules 


|, of the Senate require that I should abstain from it |. 


| here; but I wish the Senate to bear in mind that 
‘| the Senator’s course has very suddenly changed, 
|! and changed in a most extraordinary manner. He 
ji has turned a somerset that would do credit to the 
|; most active performer in a circus; and in the very 


| act of the tergiversation, he cries out at the top of 


| ing his agility, ‘miserable humbug.” 


|' ident, I say it without disres 


|; will not use the precise terms of the phrase here— 


‘about somebody else. I have nothing more to 


say. ; 

Mr. SMITH. I desire, with the permission of 
' the Senate, to correct a mistake that Í made in my 
| remarks. t a 
|| a mile wide. I am informed by gentlemen in the 
i Chamber, who are well acquainted with the sub- 
i| ject, that it is in pla of fact only a quarter of a 
: mile wide, and therefore can be dammed without 


| any sort of difficulty. 


I said that the river St. Mary was about ` 


meant that she was prohibited by her constitution . 


| 


, as miserable humbugs, not worthy of respect, he | 


Senate and says what is an arrant or a miserable |: 


| terday. 


| 


|| his voice to everybody looking at him and admir- i 
Mr. Pres- | 
t, but it reminds ` 
me very much of an expression I have heard—I |: 


i 


i! has passed. 
| the substance of which is, that when we are most |: 
| anxious to divert-attention from our own extraor- © 
i dinary conduct, we are very apt to raise a cry : 


Mr. FELCH. Mr. President, I had hoped 
yesterday, when the amendment, which was then 
acted upon, was before the Senate, that we should 
not be under the necessity of referring to the par- 
ticular phase of the matter which has been the 
subject of discussion this morning. This bill was 
introduced as it came from the committee, at the 
pran session, for an appropriation of land. It 

as been said this morning, that that was the ori- 
ginal proposition. I wish to correct an error into - 
which gentlemen have fallen with regard to that 
matter. The original proposition before Congress 
was not to appropriate land for the construction of 
` this work, but to appropriate money. Nor was 
it, as some seem to have supposed, a proposition 
placed upon the ground that it was one of the or- 
dinary improvements, such as are provided for by 
the bills granting alternate sections for railroads. 
Ít was placed upon the ground upon which we 
yesterday placed the amendment, to wit: the im- 
portance to that portion of the country of this 
work in particular in a military point of view. 
This was one of the grounds. In 1844, the first 
' report was made upon the importance of this 
work, and a bill was reported to the Senate pro- 
` viding for its construction. It was upon the ap~ 
| plication of the Legislatures of several of the States 


_of some other States:more immediately bordering 
. upon the lakes-—that the subject was brought be- 
fore Congress. In that manner it came up. When, 
therefore, the proposition was made by the amend- 
| ment which was discussed yesterday, to appropri= 
ate money instead of land, we were but recurring 

to the original proposition which was brought for- 
ward here. a ' 

If this is not a new proposition, neither is it an 
ancient proposition which has become obsolete; 
because we have before us, at the present session, 
_ the action of the Legislatures of some five States, 
not asking for an appropriation of land to make 
this work, but putting it upon higher grounds, 
and asking the appropriation of money; and yes- 
terday we discussed the matter as according to the 
last application of the Legislatures of these im- 

ortant States. I believe they were New York, 
ennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

We have now heard a discussion here upon 
this subject, in regard to the State of Michigan, 
; which certainly seems to me to confine this mat- 

ter within altogether too narrow limits. Itis not 
_ Michigan who is here asking that she shall re~: 
i ceive the lands and put the money from their 
i receipts into her treasury, that she may derive 
| benefit from it. This appropriation is asked by 

the other States of the Union to which I have 
i referred—by all the States who are interested in 

the great trade of the great lakes, and all who are 
_ interested in those articles of commerce—copper, 
for instance—for the supply of which we look. to 
that region, and for which we now pay millions 
of dollars to a foreign country. So that I think 
we were right yesterday in looking at this matter 
in a national and military point of view. 

I had supposed that the time had passed when 
gentlemen would look upon that portion of the 
country and at this work in a military point of 
view, the light in which they were spoken of yes- 
Sir, there has never been a time in the 
` history of this country when we have not looked 
: to the northern frontier as a point upon which at- 
: tack would be commenced, in case of a war with 

Great Britain; nor has there been a time when 

the eye of military men-has not run along the line 

of the northern boundary of this country as a 
, point where it was necessary to afford every pro- 
tection and every guard in the case of hostile col- 
lision with Great Britain. But, sir, that matter 
I allude to it only for the purpose of 
saying to the Senate that it having decided against 
the proposition to appropri money, I acquiesce 
in that view. And now we come back to the 


ii bill, which isto appropriate land;—a proposition 


‘which was substituted for the original. money 


|| proposition, because we thought it would be more 


acceptable to the Senate. 

I wish to make a very few remarks upon the 
| bill as it now stands beforeus. I shall not weary - 
: the Senate, for I did not intend to say a word 
| upon the subject; but | feel constrained to say 
: something now, from the course which the debate 
‘ has taken. z 
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receive the public lands which: are proposed to be 
-given by this bill, and construct the work.. The 
Fitieulty in his mind, is with regard to. the con- 
stitution of Michigan. Well, sir, the merits or 
demerits of the provision of the constitution of 
Michigan are not now subject to discussion. The 

rovision of the constitution of that State, which 

ears upon the subject, is one which haa just been 
read by my friend trom Arkansas. That proyision 
was intended to prevent the State runniag into & 
wild general system of internal improvements. We 
have had some experience upon that subject, and 
we have retreated from the position which we 
once took in regard to that matter, and have found 
it necessary, by constitutional provision, to pro” 
vide against interesting ourselves in works of that 
description in a general system. But it will be 
observed that the provisions of that constitution 
expressly exclude from its operation the very case 
we have now before us. s 
-~ Sir, there has not been a man in Michigan for 
yeara-who has. not looked to the outlet of Lake 


Superior as one of the points in which-great inter- , 


ests were centerd, where it was necessary, as a 
public measure for the benefit of the country, to 
do something to make a communication between 
the upper and the lower lakes. Sir, we see what 
it was in the eye of the members of the hody who 
drafted the -constitutio of Michigan, that: this 
work ahould be done; for they provided that the 
State might receive grants of lands, such as are 
contemplated by the bill under discussion. I know 
that by other provisions of the constitution of my: 
State, to which the Senator from Connecticut has 
referred, it .is impossible for the State ‘Legislature. 
to issue serip; I know that-they cannot engage in 
worka of internal improvetnent by: associating 
themselves with companies. They-cannot do ib 
aoe heel ge rea which fave. been here- 

re resorted to'for the purpose of carrying on 
such works. But above all this, while caraially 
providing for the interests of the State in that re- 
gard, and throwing limitations and guards around: 
the power of the legislative body, they had stead: 
ity in view, also, the very action which we now: 


t 


| 


half hour may bring forth with regard to the public 
lands. I am told that it is the intention of gentle- 
men to take up a bill of very great importance 
with regard to the disposition of the public lands. 
l am told that the clock itself is watched for the 
time when this bill shal-be laid down; that another 
very important measure in regard to the public 
lands may be taken from the table and acted upon | 
in this body. 1f that bill: passes—and,-for aught . 
: I know, it may pass within the ‘next half hour=:i 
‘1 would not give a straw for the passage of this | 
‘bill; for'that would give lands tovall the States‘for ;; 
such purposes, and then this particular grant | 
would not be of much value. I gay heré, beyond '' 
all contradiction, that there will be no use in pass- 
ing this bill, or that it will be of little value, if the 
bills to which I have referred shall pass. 1 admit; 
then, that there is a difficulty with regard tu making 
agrant of land. I refer to this:for the purpose of 
showing that this matter is m doubt at this mo- | 
ment. None of us know what.the result is to be, 
and none of us know how quick that result is: to 
come upon us. If the subject could remain as it 
was some years ago, and if the 500,000 acres of 
land proposed to be granted could be made use of 
by the State, without any danger ‘of other meas- ` 
ures interfering, I think it:could be made use of 
for a purpose sufficient to:construct the canal. I | 
must confess, however; that [-doubt very much |. 
whether, with the prespect now before us, we | 
could do so. I should: be unwilling to say.that T | 
feel a perfect confidence that the State; withthe | 
amount here proposed to be granted, could con- 
struct the canal. «Still, 1 think it could... At all 
events, I would say, for my State;‘that: so ‘far as 
it has the power, it wotld.do everything possible 
; to construct this work, and make available the 
land, so as to ‘get out of it what it could for the , 
: purpose of securing the construction of the work. | 


contemplate, to appropriate lands which might be | -Ft will be remembered that, under this bill, it ig | 


made use of, through the agency of the State, for 
the purpose of constructing this work; and the 
provision of the constitution has been read, em- 
abling the State to avail herself of grants of: land. 
That very provision will, in my humble judg- 
ment, enable the Legislature of Michigan to take 
that kind-of action which may be necessary, in 
order to construct this work. i 

The Senator. from Connecticut also seems to 
suppose that there are other difficulties, apart from 
the constitution, which would prevent the State 
from engaging in this. matter, and prevent’ the 
lands from becoming avaitable. And he does not 
hesitate to declare that the work can never be 
made under the provisions of the bill before us, 
even if a grant of land'were put at the disposal of 
the Legislature. He supposes, that because a 
company cannot be organized, therefore the work: 


i 


not possible for the State of Michigan:to make a 
single dollar out’ of this ‘appropriation if the land 
should bring in millions of.dollars: Itis not com- 
| petent for the State to-appropriate a single cent of | 
' that sum to her own treasary.” If:the State un~ 
` dertakes this work, shé does it ‘asa member of |; 
this great Confederacy, having an’ interest, with 
the other States of this Union, in carrying out an: |, 
anxiety to see a work of great national importance 
completed, which, ‘at the same time, running | 
through her own territory, opens up to heriinct- `; 
dental advantages of no minor importance. 
The Senator from Missouri has moved an amend- i 


` ment, to meet the view to which T have just now ` 


cannot be constructed. My idea upon’ that sub-'. 


ject is this: companies may be organized under 

neral acts of the Legislature. How far they: 

ave proceeded to legialate since the adoption of 
the constitution, which is very recent, } am not 
able tosay; but it is manifest, that under the provis- 
ions of the constitution, the Legistature may pass 
general acts of incorporation, under which’ com- 
panies may be formed. But has it come-to this, 
that no work of actual importance can be prose- 
cuted in this country unless it be done through 
the agéncy of corporations? Sir, I did not sup- 
pose that that was necessary for the purpose of con- 
structing this work. I have supposed that it might 
be done without the action of corporations. I 
have supposed that it could be done in this man- 
ner; and thie is the only manner in which I think 
it can be done by the State: The State can re- 
ceive proposale by which it shall be proposed to 
construct the work, receiving in payment the lands 


referred—in regard to the difficulty of constructing : 
this work—by increagifig thé amount of land pro- | 
posed to be granted in the bill. I shall vote for ' 
that ‘Proposition, and'i am obliged to the Senator . 
for'making it. I believeif we get that amount we 
can go on and consttuct the canal. If it is the- 
pleasure of the Senate to vote the amount now: 
proposed in the bil!—500,000 acres—we ‘shall do: | 
the best we can with it. According to the bill, the’ | 
State is obliged to report here every step she takes, 
every dollar that is received, and every item that 


is expended; and then the Congress of the United ` 


` States and the Exeeutive Departments ‘will: have ' 


, within their power a perfect knowledge of every- || 
i thing done upon the subject. Sans a | 


Mr. SEWARD. I would ask the honorable | 


: Senator if. the bill; as it stands, provilles for the |: 


ap 
f 


‘| application of the land for t 


lication of land, exclusively, to this purpose? |; 
r. FELCH. . It does provide for the express |. 
fis purpose;and for no | 

other purpose. It provides, moreover, that at | 
| account shall be kept of everything received from: | 


|| the land and other sources for this purpose, as | 


' well as every expenditure; and further, that the..' 


' allude? 


i suggest wil 


this bill now. 


moment the State is reimbursed for the amount 
actually advanced, that moment no tolls shall be 


I have now said all that I wish to say on the 
subject. I will merely add, that I am sorry that 
we have been. obliged to take up so much time on. 
this bill, which, in the eyes of many, is a matter 
of minor importance.. I hope that we shall now 
be able to take a vote upon the subject. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I concur in the view 
which my friend from Michigan has taken, that if 
the bill to which he alludes be passed, it would be 
altogether useless. to pass this bill. I think that 
we shall consume time .by acting upon this bill 
until we know. the fate.of that. bill. I. therefore 
want to suggest to him, whether it-would not be 
better to allow. this. bill tọ.lje on the table for the. 
present, and let, the other bill, be taken up: and: 
acted upon? Bots Bet Res w Ri ER 

Mr. CASS. What. .hasthat bill to do with this} 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I-think it has a great 
deal to do with it. And so the: gentleman con- 
fesses, .,. i 

Mr. CASS. 
question now upon this bill, . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman's col- 
league admitted that, if the bill to which 1 refer is 
to pass, this bill. will never accomplish its object) 

Mr. CASS. To what bill does the--Senator 
What bill is it that he wishes to have 


I think we had better take the 


wigs 


taken up? ulas ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill usuall 
as Bennett’s land distribution bill. 

Mr. CASS. [think if the honorable Senator 
will allow us to take.a vote upon this subject, we 
can do it in five minutes. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ..If we ean havea vote 
on this subject without consuming any. more time, 
[.will give way. I am willing: to-consent to take 
the vote; but if.any other speeches are to be madey 
Tam tf convinced that the course which T 

be a proper one. -I wish to have the 
bill distributing lands among: the States-for pur- 
poses of internal improvement, taken up; I wish 
to have that bill passed with: the amendment which 
has been laid upon our table, which Iunderstand 
the Senator from Iowa, (Mr. Jonzs,} intends to 
offer... s : . 
Mr. CASS. 


y known: 


-I think we can take the vo 


paver ae 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I 
tion to going onwithite- 9.) © 8 pe ee 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, I regret that 
the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Borwanp,] is 
not, just now in his seat, for; L. am forced to the 
necessity, contrary «to what: is-usually the case 
with me, to differ with him in his remarks upon 
this subject. I principally differ from him in 
those remarks which he addressed to-the Senate, 
in which he expressed. the. impossibility; on his 
own part, to account for. the change of opinion 
which the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Smrru] 
had undergone within a year‘or two past. Sir, tt: 
is-not to me at all unaccountable that the Senator’s: 
views should have undergone a change. Men are 
very apt to change their views, and to changetheir: 
actions, when they change ‘their. parties. -It isa 
melancholy fact—one which perhaps the .Demo- 
cratic party of the’ country has:to deplore-—that. 
early in the month of August .the' Senator from 
Connecticut unfortunately: underwent a change in: 
his general ‘political views.: The manifesto an- 
nouncing the change is dated simply * August, 
1852.” But I find it:published in the Union of 
the 13th instant, which was somedaysago. Thus 
it will be seen that when the Senator spokea vear 
or two ago, he was'the fellow of myself, and the 
Senator from: Arkansas, and- the distinguished: 
Senator from Michigan. He wasa fellow Demos 
crat; but ‘a: change haseome o’er the spirit of: 
his dream” in regard to party politics, and I sup- 
pose consequently a change in his views in regard 
to this appropriation for the Sault Ste. Marie! 
canal. - ` i af Wap deta te ee 

To me it is astonishing that.s Senator of the 
acute perception, and astuteness of the Senator 
from Arkansas, should have been so much‘ at a: 


te upon 


have ne objec: 
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loss to account for the change 
Connecticut 3 a 
easily explained upon this ground.” n 
dated ‘August, 1852,” and published in the 
“ Union”--of the: 13chy instant—and God knows 
how much longer it had been in circulation among 
the people—a mation signed by Truman 
Smith, of Connectiout, William Cullom, of Ten- 
nessee, Israel Washburn, jr., of Maine, George 
Briggs, of New York, Fitz-Henry Warren, of 
lowa, W. T. Ward, of Kentucky, and H. D. 
Moore, of Pennsylvania, with a little addenda of 
W. P. Mangum, of North Carolina, and Edward 
Stanly, of North: Carolina, in which they give 
the reasons why, contrary to ‘what they had here- | 


tofore done as * Democrats, and Republicans,” |. 


they cannot now support General Pierce for Pres- 
ident. (Laugkter.) ‘They commence by sayings 
t To vindicate ourselves, and to prevent all misappre- 
hensien and mistake, we, the undersigned, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, &c., in Congress, adopt this method of making 
a joint statement to. our constituents, respectively, and to all 
who may take an interest in the subject, that we cannot, 
and will not, support Generat Pierce for the Presidency, 
as he now stuinds before the American people, for the fol- 
lowing, ameng other reasons,’ 2 : i 
This is dreadful, sir; but further along, in the 
proclamation; I find, “ Democrats and Republi- 
‘cans as we are, [laughter,] we would a thou- 
€ sand times sooner give our sùpport to Winfield 
*Scott.” (Laughter. re ae ey 
Now, sir, it is clearly manifest from this proc- 
lamation, that up toa very recent periòd; within 
the month of August, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut was acting with the Democratic party; and it 
would not be at all wonderful that in regard to the 
policy of the Democratic party as to this limited 
scheme of intetnal improvement, he should have 
voted formerly with the Democratic party. Buf 
having changed his polities along with Willie P. 
Mangum, and Fitz-Henry Warren, he cannot 
now go with the Democratic party, and goes right 
kerwallop over into the Whig party, and nothing 
will content him but an #pproprie an of money. 
[Laughter.] Itis not at all wonderful. If is alt; 
éxplained upon this score. Why, sir, for my 
part, so exceedingly modest’ and quiet had the: 
Senator, and these other gentlemen who are asso- 
ciated with him in’ this ptbclamation, heretofore’ 
been, that it had never come to my knowledge that’ 
he was n Democrat. When he was at the head 
of the Executive Committee of the Whig party, in 
1848—when he was the prime minister of the, 
Post’ Office Department, in throwing before the ' 
world everything that savored of Whitgery—it is || 
true it lodked to me‘like a bad symptom fora 
Democrat; and it never struck my mind thén that’, 
he was a Democrat. But how can I dispute à: 
Senator’s word? Why, it would be outrageous’ i 
to do such a thing. ere he says, under the date : 
of “ August, 1852,” that Democrat as he had | 


been, he could not consent to give hie support to. | D 
| propose to give 750,000 acres of land to’ accom- 


General Pierce. When he says this, how can I 
doubt but that up to that time, notwithstanding + 
his previous conduct, he had been a Democrat? 
And how can I fail to be satisfied that the Senator 
has good reason for changing his action in regard 
to the policy of internal improvements, when he 
has changed his party, an 
into the Whi Franks? | 
Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, I have a few : 
remarks to submit, first in reply to the honorable 
Senator who has just taken his seat, and then in 
rélation to the questién pending before the Senate. 
I think the honorable Senator from Wisconsin is | 
entirely tod severe upon my friend from Connec- 


ticut, even supposing that this hodx upon which ` 


the'Senator has commented had been written by, 
himself. Why, sir, it is no un¢éommon thing in 
politics—it i# nod uncommon thing in Democratic 
politics—to experience a very sudden change with 
regard to the persons whom the party is disposed 
to support. I have passed repeatedly here on 
this avenue a’sign on which 1 saw painted the ` 
words “ turning promptly executed;” and [ will 
venture to say that whoever the, turner is who 
puts up that sign, and owever mach he may have 
entitled himself to truth and veracity in the state- 
ment which he has made in ‘it, he cannot hold a 
candle, in point of speed, to'the promptness with 
which turning was executed in the last Democratic 
Convention, {Laughter.] Why, sir, when the | 


Convention met, we all of ue, Whigs atid’ Dem- |; of land in that quarter to 


' accomplished. 
has gone clear over -` 
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of the Senator from | ocrats, everywhere, were thinking of the selection | 
to this canal. Why, it is || that should be made between my honorable and || 


Dovanas,] the distinguished Senator from Fexas, ` 

[Mr. Houston,] and a nuniber of other distin- 

uished gentlemen from different portions of the 

nited States. Yes, sir; even my friend from 

onain was included in the general view of the , 
ic. a : 

Mr. WALKER. Even? 

Mr. BADGER. Yes, sir, even my friend. 
[Laughter.] When that Convention met, 1 be- 
lieve there was nobody out of New Hampshire 
that had ever thought of General Pierce as the . 
nominee. The Convention balloted a great many 
times, and then suddenly, like a flash of lightning, 
beating the “turning promptly executed’’ in this 
city, they all nominated General Pierce. And 
what is a very remarkable fact, my friend from 
Illinois discovered that it was the most: fortunate 
thing that had ever happened, and he congratula- ' 
ted the party and the country upon it. [Laugh- 
ter.}! He congratulated the party and the coun- 
try, ina telegraphic dispatch that he had not been 
nominated;:and that General Pierce had been: 


' [Renewed laughter.} Although my friend from. 


Michigan did not go quite go far as t8 congratu- 
late the country that he had been passed by, ‘yet 
he did not wait for the mait, but dispatched a tet- 
egraph instanter to séy thet it was a most capital 
nomination, and that he went for it, tooth and nail. 
[Great laughter.] Now; suppose that it was the 
fact that my'friend from Connecticut: had been 
disposed, out of his’ Yankee ‘proclivities, to go for 
General Pierce, it would not be at all strange that 
after six, seven, or eight weeks’ ‘deliberation, he 
should have changed his mind, and concluded to 
go for General ‘Scott. It: would have been only’ 
following the exainple'set him at the Baltimore 
Convention, ‘with this exception, that he was not 
so prompt at turning, ‘and took longer’time to acê 
coe thé-operation..'" Upon that sabject FE 
think my friend from Wisconsin should be a little 
charitable to the Senator from Connectietit.. So 
much for this by-play. And nowi wiski to sayi 
word ag to the question beftre the Senate. 

‘We had yesterday under consideration at 
amendment to this bil! proposing to grant $400,000 
for the execution of this canal. That was voted 
for by my friend from Michigan. I voted for it; . 
and if we could have had that provision in the bill— | 
if that had been the simple provision of the bill, T |: 
should have voted for its passage; but now it ispro- | 
pésed not only that the 500,000 acres of Hind pro- || 
posed to be granted by the bill when originally in- 
trodaced, shall be appropriated , but my friend from 
Missouri, by his amendment, proposes to increase 


: it tö 750,000 acres. Now, I desire to be informed 


if $400,000 was considered à sum sufficient to ex- 
ecute this work, for ‘what ‘purpose is it that we 


plish it? -Waiving all objections with regard to: 
the granting of: land, T preire Mar there ought 
to be Some proportion’ between the value of the 
land to be granted and the ¢ost' of the object to be 
If $400,000 would have been suffi- 
cient to accomplish it—Wwhict [suppose is clear, 
or otherwise my friend from Michigan would-not 
have voted for that apprdpriation—on what prin- 
r 


: ciple is it that it is “rtow p ‘oposed to increase the ` 
? 


appropriation’ from’ ‘500, acres of land, which 
the original biH pröpóses, tó 750,000 acres? I, 
wantsome explanation of'that. I suppose that that 
wantity of land would be worth rear a million of. 
dolas. TA ERA T 
“Mr. CASS. 


under consideration. When you put.the value of 
¢1°35'4n acre on the land, it is hot worth it at the . 
time of the valuation, but it will be worth that 
amount when it is made accessible. There has 
been land in the market since 1789 which has not 
yet been sold; but if you were to reduce it to 
twenty-five cents an acre, it would be sold much 
quicker. The fact that’ you grant 500,000 acres 
ichigan, does not prove |i 


that that land.would be worth $1.25 an acre, or 
that it could be sold for that price. Time is a 


here, | distinguished friend from Michigai, [Mr.:Cass,] |! consideration which enters into its value. Besides, 
‘the distinguished Senator from Illinois, (Mr. 


there is. the expense of its administration to-be de- 
ducted from the receipts of the land. - We remem- 
ber, too, that this is a very heavy operation for a 
single individual. He cannot embark in it without 
capital—he must have capital to enable him to go 
on with the work and sell the land as he pro- 
gresses. That is the reason:why it is necessary 
to make such a large appropriation.of land. 

‘Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. resident, I- must say: 
a word to my friend from North Carolina. IfI 
was prompt in congratulating the Democratic part 
upon the result of the National Convention at Bal- 
timore, I certainly can, with equal promptness, 
congratulate the Senator from Connecticut that he 
has the Senator from North Carolina to speak for 
him to-day, instead of attempting to respond him- 
self to the Senator from Wisconsin. It may an- 
swer the purpose of the Senator from Connecticut 
to remain in silence, and allow the gentleman from 
North Carolina to pronounce the document which 
has been read a ** hoax;’’ but, sir, I would like to 


: hear the Senator from Connecticut himself rise in 


his: place and say that it is not a genuine doc- 
ament, signed by the parties, franked by the par- 
ties signing it, arid sent by them through this 
country. E would like to hear that denial-from the 
Senator from Connecticut, after hearing the Sena: 
tor from North Carolina pronounce it a t hoax.” 

Mr. BADGER. That is fair. Give him a 
chance. |‘ i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. - I will give hima chance. J 
wait for a response. E Sa i 9 4 

Mr: WELLER: 
in my opinion. he a! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam ‘afraid I shalt kave to 
wait; but if the Senator from Conneeticut will re- 
spond, I will give the floor.to him. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have to say to 
the Senate that I octupy a seat here for the pur» 
pose of discussing questions of public policy, and 
when a member of this body so far forgets the 
rëspėtt thatis due to the Senate, and dueto himself, 


You wilt wait for some time, 


_ to bring in here the common blackguardism of the 


newspapers, I will treat him with silént contempt. 
» Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, Y admit that 
it was, perhaps, a lite ‘deviation from the rules 
which åre prescribed to govern debate for me to 
have troduced into it the circular signed’ by the 
Senator from Connectictit’: T must respond, too, 
to the troth of his observatiow,'when he acknowl- 


| edged that that eirculer was a piece of base black- 


guardiam,- götten up in this dity. Whether it is 


© génuine or not fdo not know; but I brought it 


out for the purpose of getting an answer as to that 
point. ` But that’ it is a piece of blackguardism, 
(without attributing it ‘to the Senator,) I know, 
and every respéctable man‘ ih the community 
knows, and that is what, it seems to me, ought to 
be condenineéd in the Senate, if nothing else.’ © ' 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Norais 
in the thair.) The Chair was under the impres- 
sidn that the remarks of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, originally, were not in order, but the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair being in it temporarily _ 
was unwilling to interfere with the gentleman; 


` but he will now'remind Senators that the debate 


has taken too wide a range—that it has gone en- 
tirefy beyond the question before the Senate. 

Mr. BOUGLAS. I shduld not have alluded to 
the matter’at all, but'for the fact that a Senator of 
high ‘stdnding and character, distinguished for his 
candor and integrity, pronounced it upon thé floor 
of the‘Senaté to be a hoax.’ > é 

Mr. BADGER. You know it-is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator says that I 
know it'is ahoax. Now, I have teason to bélievé 
that itis not; ard I will give my reason for that 
belief. I have seen this very document returned 
here in an envelope, whith envelope had upon it 
a frank, in‘his own handwriting, of one of the 
persons who signed it. Ithad been distributed 
throughout ‘this country as a geriuine document; 
and I have seen one réturned very recently from 
the State of Connecticut to a member of Congress 
to whom it was returned. I understand that the 
member who had franked it, and whose name was 
upon it, acknowledged that he had franked it, and 


- that it was a genuine document. 


Mr. BADGER. Is he a member of this body ? 
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SENATE. 


Mr: DOUGLAS. Heis a member of the other || 
House. I supposed that if it was genuine as to 
one, and was franked off by one of those signing 
it, it was a genuine document as to all. That | 
being the case, I submit the question of morality ' 
to the Senate and to the country as to what justi- ` 
fication can be given for these gentlemen styling ` 
themselves “ Democrats,” in order to palm o 
upon the public the impression that they were 
Democrats, protesting against the nomination of 
the Democratic nominee. I submit to the Senate 
and the country the question of morality, as to the 
truth or falsehood of the document. leave the 
question of the propriety of bringing the document 
before the Senate between the Senator from Wis- | 
consin and the Senator from Connecticut. If | 
there is any more blackguardism in reading it, than ` 
there was in writing it, or in franking it, I leave | 
to the people to form their own judgment. 
I had a word or two to say on this bill, but lest ` 
it might call forth a reply from somebody else, I 
will take my seat, with a wish that the question ' 
may at once be taken. ` 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, I ; 
certainly desire to take no part in this debate, either 
upon the bill before the Senate, or upon the col- 
lateral issue which has been raised between the 
Senators from Connecticutand Wisconsin. But { 
confess my astonishment that the Senator from 
Illinois should have given so much dignity and | 
importance to this matter. I should not have felt 
called upon to say a single word, but for the fact 
that the name of one of my colleagues in the other 
branch of the Congress of the United States is ap- 
ended to the paper which has been read; and as 
fe is not permitted to speak for himself, I, as his ; 
friend, undertake to speak forhim. I was nothere 
when that paper made its appearance. When I | 
returned to Washington I met with it. I took it 
up without reading it, and put it in my pocket, | 
supposing it ‘te be a genuine document. Some 
days afterwards I looked at it, and it occurred to | 
me that it was a yery strange document to be 
signed by the names attached to it, and I said to | 
my colleague, whose name is attached to it: ‘‘Gen- 
eral Cullom, this is a strange paper—what does it 
mean?” “Why,” said he, ‘‘it is all a hoax.” I 
laid the paper down without reading it through, . 
and I have never read it from that day to this. I. 
had supposed that there was not a member upon 
this floor, or an enlightened politician in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who did not understand that 
document to be a hoax, gotten up by some indi- ' 
vidual with these names attached to it, whether | 
with or without the knowledge of these gentlemen, | 
Ido not know. All I know about it is, that the | 
ntleman to whom I refer said it was a hoax. | 
ir, does the Senator from Illinois, or any Senator 
upon this floor, believe that the gentlemen whose 
names are attached to that papar would attempt, in 
open daylight, to practice such a fraud as that upon 
the country? Does that Senator believe that Willie 
P. Mangum, of North Carolina, whose name is 
attached to the paper, signed it, and intended to | 
make the world believethat he had been a Democrat | 
all the days of his life until the presenttime, and that | 
some new light had beamed upon him, such as 
that which beamed upon the Baltimore Conven- : 
` tion, and that suddenly, in the brightness of that | 
light, (such .as fell upon Paul when he was con- | 
verted,) he became a Whig in an instant? Does | 
my honorable friend from Illinois believe that? : 
Does any one believe it? Does not every man | 
who desires: to look at this matter fairly and im- | 
penal » perceive at once that this must have : 
een a hoax? And I understand it was so pro- ; 
nounced in the Republic of this city. Ì saw itso | 
announced. in the Intelligencer. I understand it | 
to be a matter of play got up bY somebody, and : 
that these names were used. That it might have ` 
been sent away under the frank uf some member | 
of Congress, is very likely. If a gentleman had . 
brought it to me, and asked me to frank it, and I | 
had known what it was, and that it was addressed | 
to a man of sense, I should not have hesitated for ; 
a moment to frank it, knowing that the person to | 
whom it was addressed must know that it was- 
a mere act of sport and amusement. I cannot | 
imagine that my friend from Illinois believes , 
that those gentlemen would attempt to perpetrate | 
such a fraud upon the country. I stand here to | 
vindicate my colleague in the other House, to | 


| by one of t 


oy at I know him to be incapable of any such 
raud. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 will respond very briefly 
to the question propounded by the Senator from 
Tennessee. hen I read that document I looked 
upon itasa hoax. I could not believe that any 
one of the gentlemen whose names were attached 
to it, could have signed it, or given his sanction 
to it. True, I am not personally acquainted with 
all of them; but still, from the position which they 


hold, I deemed it utterly impossible that it could || 
have been put forth by the parties whose names || 
are attached to it. 1 remained under that impres- ' 


sion until l saw the newspapers taking some no- 
tice of it as a genuine document, and a member of 
the other House showed me the document returned 
with an envelope, and the frank of a member of 
Congress upon the envelope, and that frank was 

he signers of the document. I have 
not the pleasure of knowing personally the gen- 


pended to it; but I was informed that he made no 
disguise of the fact. Be that as it may, the fact 
being known to me that it had thus been franked 
and circulated, as.I had been informed, very gen- 
erally, | thought it was due to the country—when 
it was pronounced a hoax by the Senator from 
North Gardlina in the presence of the Senator from 
Connecticut, whose name was attached to it—that 


'tleman who franked it, and whose name was ap- ,, 


this subject. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] says he does not know what is meant; 
but there are two questions which I wish to ask: 
first, whether the Senator from Tennessee is pre- 
pared to deny that his colleague ever putdiis name 
to that paper—— . 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin desire an answer at this time? 

Mr. WALKER. I do, if the Senator from 
Tennessee is ready to answer.. 

Mr. JONES. Iam ready to answer instantly 
and frankly what I know in regard to this matter, 
and I then refer the honorable Senator to my col- 
league, who will be ready to respond whenever ke 
is permitted to do so. I stated frankly the con- 
versation which occurred between my colleague 
and myself in regard to this affair. I asked him 
what it meant; to which he replied, ‘Oh, it is all 
a hoax;”’ and therefore I take it for granted that 
he has never signed his name to that paper. If 
he has, I have no doubt that he will stand up and 
; Sustain what he has done; if he has not, I have no 
doubt that he will answer promptly and frankly. 

Mr. WALKER. I have no doubt that Mr, 
CuLtom would answer promptly to any question 
of the kind, but I have no opportunity of making 
i| his acquaintance. The Senator from Tennessee, 
l however, having volunteered to speak for him, I 
» did not know but that. .he might be prepared .to 


that Senator should say whether it was genuine or | answer directly, whether his colleague had signed 


not. I desired to know that fact, as I was not 
willing that it should be pronounced a hoax here 
by any Senator when there was one present who 
could answer whether it was genuine or not, and 
his answer would have been conclusive upon the 


point.. The Senator from Connecticut now can 
settle the question, if he pleases. 

I wish to know what is now meant by this term 
“hoax?” [sit meant that the gentlemen whose 
names are attached to the paper put it forth, and 


‘| intended it as a hoax, or that it was put forth by 


somebody else in their name, and without their 
knowledge and consent? The question is, if it 
were put forth without their knowledge and con- 
sent, why is it circulated and franked over this 
nation by the parties whose names are attached to 


it, unless it ia to convey to the public the impres- | 
sion that Democrats, like Whigs, are coming out | 


and protesting 
I ask, whether this was not intended as an offset 
to the real, genuine 
forth by Whig members of the other House of 
Congress against the nomination of their own 
party? | 

I never thought of calling the attention of the 
public to this matter, and I should 
alluded to it but for the scene that took 
tween the Senator from Wisconsin and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. My friend from North 
Carolina treated the matter admirably to give it 
the go-by—admirably to create an impression that 
it was a mere hoax—admirably to screen the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, who, as. we understand, is 
the chief manager of the present political campaign. 
I desire to have the Senator from Connecticut an- 
swer on another point. Whenever J come into 
the Capitol each morning, I see three, four, five, 
six, and sometimes ten large boxes unloaded from 
the railroad cars that have just arrived, containin 
books printed in New York, and sent here directe 
to the honorable Senator from Connecticut, and 
keeping the whole force in aur folding-room em- 
ployed to fold them at the public expense, and 
send them out to the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Norais.) 
The Senator from Illinois will pardon the Chair 
for interposing; but his remarks do not apply to 
the question before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish the gentleman might 
have the floor; I think he ought to have full 
sweep. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 will yield the floor to the 


geutiemen from Connecticut, if he wishes to re- 

spond. 2A ; 
Mr. SMITH, (to Mr. Doveras.) I wantyou 

to get through. 


Mr. WALKER. The Senator from Tennessee 


(Mr. Jones] has said that he is ready to respond || 
i| 


to the inquiry on behalf of one of his colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, that he hasalready 


pronounced this circular a “hoax.” I do not 
know what that term means, in connection with 


ainst the nominee of their party? | 


rotests that are being sent | 


not now have ! 
rea be- | 


am gens a 


| the paper or not. We have one Senator here 
| whose name is appended to it, and he has not de- 
nied that he aay it. . ; 

Another question which I would ask is: Does 
the honorable Senator from Tennessee know what 
number of these things were franked to the State 
of North Carolina, pending the late election in that 
State? 

Mr. JONES. I will answer that question, toa; 
but I must say at once, that if it be the desire of 
gentlemen to turn the Senate of the United States 
into a political arena, I am-ready to enter the lists. 
If there is anything that suits my taste more than 
another, it is the subject of the approaching elec- 
tion. I have, however, atall times forborne to in- 
troduce this question upon the floor of this Cham- 
ber, believing it to be incompatible with the dignity 
of the Senate and the purposes for which this Bod 
was originally established. If, however, this 
| Chamber is to be made a political arena, by which 
the claims of candidates are to be considered, I shall 
defer to the superior wisdom and judgment of older 
| Senators. 

Now, I can answer the Senator’s question; 
! and I am ready to answer any question he may 
propound to me. I was not here when that paper 
made its appearance, and if one single copy of it 
| has been franked to the State of North Carolina 1 
do not know it. I never franked one of them in 
my life, nor do I know that one of them was ever 
within the limits of the State of North Carolina. 
There may have been thousands and tens of thou- 
sands sent, for anything { know; but one thing [ 
can tell the Senator, that whether these thin 
have been sent to North Carolina or not, the 
Whigs have never heen able to compete with the 
Democrats in the franking and distribution of po- 
litical pamphlets and papers. The Senator from 
Illinois has talked about large boxes of pamphlets. 
Iam not at the head of that bureau; but when 
boxes are mentioned, and the pamphlets that are 
folded in the folding-room, I will venture to assert 
that, for every Whig document sent there to be 
folded, there are ten Democratic documents. I 
| never was in the folding-room; but I understand 
i that the documents of both parties are there to be 
folded. I will say this much, too, that sometimes 
i I go into my committee-room—for I am a work- 
i ing man—and I frank documents as long as I can, 
' and to the end of the session I intend to fight you 
i to the ditch, if that is what you want. hen I 
| go to my committee-room, and ask why we have 
: no documents to frank, I am told that the Dem- 
ocrats have got the inside track of us—in other 
; words, that they have obtained all the force in the 
. folding-room. We are all, doubtless, engaged in 
‘franking documents—the Senator from Iinois, 
' perhaps, as much as any other. I suppose it isa 
legiticnate mode of warfare, and if it is to be 
_ brought before the Senate and discpssed, I should 
| like to have a day set apart for the purpose of. 
| going into the investigation. __ . 
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the question under consideration ? | 


tion is the subject-matter to which Senators must ` 
confine themselves. The Chair will be under the 
necessity of arresting this discussion, as being 
wholly inapplicable to the question legitimately 
before the Senate. 

Several Sexarors. The question on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT. Is the Senate ready for 
the question on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri—to strike out “five hun- 
dred,” and insert + seven hundred and fifty?” 

The question being taken, on a division there 
were—ayes 22, noes 13. > 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer, to come in at the close of the bill. 
I will send it to the Chair, and ask that it may be 
read. : 

It was partially read, as follows: 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That any person 
who is the head of a family and a citizen of the United 
States, or who is the head of a family and had given notice 
of his intention to become a citizen of the United States, 
prior to the first day of January, 1852, as required by the 
naturalization laws of the United States, shall, from and ' 
after the passage ofthis act, be entitled to enter—— h 

Mr. CASS. That is the homestead bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. I riseto a point of order. I | 
desire to know whether the amendment is ger- ' 
mane to the subject-matter of the bill now under 
the consideration of the Senate? 

Mr. HALE, I do not wish to have the amend- 
ment read, if other Senators do not desire it, and 
will therefore state to the Senate in a few words 
what it is. 

Several Sewarorns. We know what itis. It 
is the homestead bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. [raise the question of order. 
Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT. That is for the Senate to 
decide. If the gentleman raises the question of © 
order, it will be presented to the Senate in that 
form, for the Senate to decide whether the amend- 

ment is germane to the original question. 
- Mr. CASS. I wish that that question may be 


submitted to the Senate. The amendment is per- ' 


fectly inconsistent, perfectly incompatible with the 


bill. 

. Mr. BADGER. I think that, according to my 
recollection of the practice of legislative bodies, © 
there is no preliminary question of that kind. I 
believe that the Manual of Practice says that there 
can be no question of order as to whether an 
amendment is germane or not; but if the body in 
which an amendment is proposed thinks it is not | 
germane, they may vote it down. 1 think there | 
is no rule respecting amendments which are not | 
germane. f 

The PRESIDENT. The Senate must decide | 
whether the amendment is so. | 

Mr. BADGER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Elace.] If the Senate. think that it 
is not germane, they can vote it down. I hope 
the question will be taken, : . 

The PRESIDENT. The practice of the Sen- 
ate, as understocd by the Chair, is, that amend- 
ments, as offered, shall be presented and the ques- 
tion taken on them. The usual way of determ- ; 
ining whether an amendment is germane or not is 
to approve it or vote it down. 

Mr . SMITH. I havea few words to say on 
the motion toamend. Itis exactly such a pro- 
ceeding as was taken yesterday, when a Senator 
moved the river and harbor bill, which has already 

assed the House of Representatives, and is now 
foros this body, as an amendment to this bill for ` 
the construction of a canal around the Falls of , 
Sault Ste. Marie. By that motion it was proposed - 
to set aside entirely the action taken by the House 
of Representatives on that bill, and commence 
anew, by sending them another bill. Instead of. 
taking up the House bill, and acting on it—pass- 
ing it, if we think that it is right, or amending it 
if it was defective—it was actually proposed to 
commence de novo, and send down this river and 
harbor bill, incorporated with the Sault Ste. Marie 
bill to the House of Representatives. Very much 
to my astonishment, a proposition of that- charac- 
ter received here a considerable number of votes. ; 
To-day we have a repetition of the same mode of ! 
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i think that any disrespect was shown to myself. 


| 


omestead bill; but instead of taking up that bill, 
and acting on its merits, a Senator ravely pro- 
poses to Insert it as an amendment in this bill; | 


and, instead of sending back to the House of Rep- |. 


resentatives their own bill, to commence de novo, 
and send them a new bill. Now, with very great | 
respect for the gentlemen who have made these | 
motions yesterday and to-day, I must say that 
this is a course of proceeding to which I do not 
intend to make myself a party. 

I do not intend to express any opinion respect- 
ing that homestead bill now. It is a very import- 
ant measure, and one which ought to receive grave 
and serious consideration whenever it is taken up. 
I am perfectly willing that it should be taken up 
for consideration, but I cannot state now what 
course I shall pursue with reference to it. 

What I rose to say was, that I am unwilling 
that all the important measures now pending be- 
fore this body, general appropriation bills in- 
cluded, for aught I know, shall be brought here 
and thrust into this bill for the construction of a 
canal at the Falls of Sault Ste. Marie. And I do 
think that it is hardly treating the Senators from 
Michigan with that respect to which they are enti- , 


i; tled to attempt it. Let us proceed with the con- : 
sideration of this question alone, and then, if any | 


Senator is desirous that the homestead bill should 
be acted on, let it be taken up, and treated, as a 
separate measure. 

Mr. HALE. I want simply to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the doctrine of the Manual 
on this question of order. I do not understand 
that any such question can come up now. 

The PRESIDENT. Certainly not. The Chair | 
stated that when an amendment is proposed toa 
bill, it remains for the Senate to act on it, whether 

it is germane or not. If it is not germane, the 
‘ Senate may vote it down for that reason. 

Mr. HALE. That is what I understand to be 
the doctrine of the Manual. If the amendment 
be not consonant with the original question, that 
may be a reason why the Senate may vote it 
down, but there can be no question of order. 

I wish to appeal for a moment to the Senator 
from Connecticut, [Mr. Smira,)] and then I am 
done. Let me tell him, that unless we append 
some of those important measures he mentioned, 
by way of amendment, to other bills which may | 
come under the consideration of the Senate, we | 


: shall never get them through. Does the Senator , 
think that we shall be able to set apart a day for || 


the consideration of those bills? Notatall. And, 


again, as to the suggestion made by that honor- |. 


able Senator, that the proposal of this amendment 
is a mode of treating the Senators from Michigan 
; with want of respect, I must demur to that, be- 


i: cause they know that T am incapable of doing 


anything of the kind. I will refer them to the 
‘history of an act which once passed this body, to 


‘; prove that I am only following oat the usual prac- 
i tice. 
| James Norris, of the county of Carroll, New ; 
.. Hampshire, when the Senator from Wisconsin ' 
': [Mr. Waker) moved, in amendment to it, a bill 
` providing for the compensation of the whole of 


I was advocating a bill for the relief of Dr. 


the civil officers of the Territory of Minnesota. 
‘{Laughter.} Well, there was no disrespect in 
that to Dr. James Norris; none at all; nor did I , 


I tell the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Suirn 
that if he is in favor of thé homestead bill, he wil 
never get a better opportunity. In the language 
of the platforms, I say that the whenever, and the | 
wherever, are here now to-day. If he ever means ` 
to support that bill, let him do it now. 

Mr. SMITH. [ wish to ask the Senator 
whether he intends to set aside the homestead bill 
of the House of Representatives? 

Mr.HALE. Exactly! Exactly! [Laughter.] 
That question is very easily answered. We shall 
never get up that bill. If there is anybody here a 


`` friend of free farms—that is-more popular than 
` free soil; I am in favor of both; I amin favor of free 
i| farms, free.soil, and free people to live on them— 


if there is any friend of this free farm bill here, I 
tell him he will never get a better opportunity of 


ing it than the present. The idea of deferring | 


if for a more convenient season, is very like the | 
excuse given by the Roman governor, who put | 
off one of the Apostles until a more convenient : 


season would afford the opportunity of attending 
| to him; but the Acts of the Apostles, Mr. Presi- 
| dent, do not tell us that that time ever arrived; 
. and so it will be with those gentlemen who may 
vote to-day for postponing this bill, under the ex- 
pectation that a more convenient season, a more 
fitting opportunity, may arrive. They will be 
mistaken. If it is voted down to-day, it is dead; 
no, not exactly dead—it will suffer from catalepsis. 
It may be revived, and the result will show, that 
those who may vote against its consideration will 
have hurt themselves, not the bill. They will 
find that the bill is stronger than those who vote 
against it. 

I am afraid to talk any more to-day, for there 
have been so many things said, and so many 
things which might have been well said have been 
left unsaid, that if I were to continue, I fear that 
the President might say—impelled by that strong 
sense of propriety which governs him—that the 
Senator from New Hampshire is not exactly in 
order; and to prevent that I shall stop here. 
{Laughter.} 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT. The amendment will not 
' be read unless some member desires it. 

. Mr. ADAMS. I understand that we are now 
| considering this bill as in Committee of the Whole. 
If so, we should be governed by the rule which 
governs usin regard to journalizing when in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I understand that the great 
design of going into Committee of the Whole is to 
allow free discussion and ample opportunity to 
offer amendments, so that the record shall not be 
incumbered with what is done in Committee of 
the Whole; and, therefore, I think the yeas and 
nays should not be taken. When abill is reported 
to the Senate, nothing which has been done in 
Committee of the Whole goes upon the record. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator is thinking 
of the practice of the House of Representatives. 
We never go into Committee of the Whole in the 
Senate, and the yeas and nays can be demanded 
and taken at every stage of our proceedings, and, 
when taken, will of course appear upon the record. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WELLER. I have but a single remark 
to make in regard to the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. The effect of the vote 

` taken upon this proposition. will be to put some 
i gentlemen ina false position before the country. 
I do not say that such is the intention of the Sen- 
i ator from New Hampshire, but such will inevi- 
tably be the effect. Many of us will be compelled 
to vote against the introduction of this bill as an 
amendment to the bill under consideration, for the 
‘reason that it has no connection whatever with 
this bill. Sir, you might as well introduce any 
other bill now pending before the Senate as an 
amendment to thia bill. Yesterday, we had the 
river and harbor bill proposed as an amendment— 
a bill which embraces many important improve- 
ments in various sections of the country. That 
was rejected, and now to-day the Senator from - 
New Hampshire proposes to insert the homestead 
` bill, having no connection with it whatever. This 
' proposition reminds me of a circumstance which 
| took place in the State of Indiana, which my 
| friend on my right (Mr. Brient] so mr repre- 
‘sents. A gentleman was elected to the Legisla- 
ture of that State solely with the view of obtain- 
ing an appropriation of $500 for the purpose of. 
removing an obstruction in the White Water 
river. On every bill that came up he tried to fix 
his appropriation as an amendment; but as often 
as he tried so often.did he fail. But when the last 
night of the session came, and the usual resolution 
of thanks to the Speaker was presented, this mem- 
ber of the Legislature was then told that that was 
the proper time to offer his amendment. [Laugh-. 
ter.] He availed himself of the suggestion, jumped 
up in his seat, and offered his amendment to the. 
resolution: 


í Resolved, That the thanks of this House are tendered 
to the Speaker thereof for the able, dignified, and impartial 
manner in which he has presided over its deliberations.. 

“And that the sum of $500 be appropriated to remove 


obstructions in the White Water river.” 


The amendment, of course, was carried una. 
‘voce. [Laughter.] 


Mr. CASS. I must gay that I consider it some- 
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what unkind in the Senator from New Hampshire, 
to offer this homestead bill as an amendment, 
Here is a bill which my colleague and myself have 
been laboring for sometime to have passed. It is | 
a local bill—merely a local bill, fora very import- 
ant nauonal object, it is true—and at the last hour, 
on the moment of its passage, the Senator from 
New Hampshire gets up and urges an amend- 
ment which has no more relation to it than have 
the provisions of any other bill. That gentleman 
has no idea that this proposition will be passed 
without discussion; and if it is passed, and putas 
an amendment into this bill, it will certainly de- 
stroy it. He ought to know, that from the com- 
mencement, I have been in favor of the home- 
stead bill. T do notsay that I will vote for it until 
we come to discuss it, and know something more 
about its details; but 1 am in favor of the gen- 
eral principle of giving land to actual settlers on 
our remote frontiers. lam not, however, to be 
driven to vote upon this bill under such circum- 
atances. I voted against the river and harbor bill 
yesterday, because the inevitable effect of attach- 
ing it as an amendment to this bill would be to de- 
stroy both. Now, l know that the Senator from 
New Hampshire does not want to do that; and the 
inevitable effect will be to destroy the homestead bill 
by making gentlemen vote against it when they 
would otherwise vote for it. I will go with the 
Senator from New Hampshire for a good home- 
stead bill; bat I do not think that that kind of le- 
gislation is justifiable which,would force one bill 
upon another, with a view of passing it through, . 
when it could not be passed under other circum- , 
stances. There ought, in matters of legislation, 
as in everything else, to be a proper and whole- 
some regard to consistency. I will not make any 
appeal against this proposition, but I have only to 
say, that I shall vote against putting the home- 
stead bill upon this bill; but that that vote will be 

iven without any regard to the merits of the bill 
itself. When that bill comes up, if its details are 
good, I shall vote for it; but I am opposed to 
coupling it with a bill in which my State is deeply 
interested—a bill which my colleague and myseif 
have eedulously labored for. There are twenty 
other bills to which my friend from New Hamp- 
shire might add his amendment, without attempt- 
ing to incumber this local bill. Let him add it to 
the general appropriation bill. It would certainly 
be quite as germane to that bill as it is to this. 
Why, therefore, does the Senator wish to throw 
others into a position to vote against this home- 
stead bill, who, under other circumstances, would 
vote for it? 

Mr. GWIN. I am in favor of a bill giving the 
public lands to actual settlers, but 1 shall vote 
against the amendment of the Senator from New | 
Hampshire, on the ground stated by my coll e. | 

Mr. BADGER. I wish to explain ihe fener 
why I shall vote against the amendment. I shall 
not vote against it merely for the reasons assigned 
by my friend from Michigan—namely, that the 
amendment is out of place. I am totally opposed 
to it, out and out, from the beginning to the end, 
in its principles and its practice, its origin and its 
probable results, and I shall vote against it when- 
soever it may be presented to the consideration of 
the Senate. Perhaps, too, I shall take occasion 
to amiga the reasons why I shall vote against it. 
But independently of any of these considerations, 
I believe, with my friend from Michigan, that it 
would be improper to add it as an amendment to 
this bill. If we could have added to the river and 
harbor bil] — 

Mr. CASS. Which would have been much 
more germane than this bill-—— 

Mr. BADGER. Certainly; then you would 
have obtained valuable public improvements; and 
the value of those improvements would have been 
sufficient, in my estimation, to obviate any objec- . 
tion in consequence of want of form, or of its not 
being germane to this bill. But surely, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we ought not to put a mischievous bill like 
the homestead bill on the bill which my friend 
from Michigan has so much at heart, and on which 


he and his colleague have expended so much labor. .| 


Mr. BUTLER. 
ceive that this bill 
under consideration, for I su pose the Senator | 
from New Hampshire wishes to come in for | 
snacks of the public lands; and for fear they may 


In some points of view I con- 


} 
ji 
i 
+ 


` tlemen. 


f | help them much. 
might be germane to the bil |, 


| 


all be taken up by these appropriations for rail- | 
roads and canals, and other purposes of internal | 
improvement, I suppose he wishes that some may | 
be reserved for that class of citizens who ee, be- 
come valuable voters hereafter. But, Mr. Pres- | 
ident, let me ask what is to become of these poor 
Indians, of whom we heard so much the other day? 
If you take all the public lands for the purpose of 
constructing railroads and canals, and giving home- 
steads to those who have not got them, what is 
to become of the red man, over whose hapless fate 
we have had so much weeping? Whenever the 
ease of the Indian is mentioned, we hear a great 
deal of fine declamation, and many efforts are made 
to awaken our sympathies in their behalf; and yet 
in almost every measure you are adopting you are 
taking from these creatures the only mode in which 
they can sustain a linger physical existence. 

As to the public lands, l do not know but I 
would rather that they were confided to the States 
in which they lie, for I find that they are a source 
of temptation to much mischievous legislation in 
this body. Whatthe State of Michigan will do 
with these lands I know not—whether she will 
parcel them out as homesteads, or what else; but 
so far as regards good faith—and ldo not sup- 
pose that that obligation is very remarkabl a 
served in measures of this kind—I can readily see 
that this bill might be discussed without being 
pitched on to the one under consideration. It is 
unfair to introduce it collaterally and incidentally 
as an amendment. 
surely the gentleman does not introduce it as a 
measure that we can vote upon without discus- ; 
sion. I suppose that is his idea. 

Mr. HALE. I certainly did not intend to put : 
any one in a false position by my motion. Nor 
do I believe that it would be in the power of any | 
one person to pat another in such a position, be- 
eause we are all here for or against. I can assure 
the Senator from California [Mr. WeLLEeR] that I 
had no such purpose, no such desire. 

The Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] for 
whom I have the highest respect, has made a sug- 
panion to me that I feel somewhat inclined to fol- 
ow; but before doing so, I wish to remind that 
honorable Senator that, in 1848, there was a 
famous amendment, generally known as Walker’s 
amendment, introduced into an appropriation bill. 
I am speaking of history now, Mr. President; 
and if I am not very much mistaken, there are a 
good many gentlemen here to-day, who are great 
sticklers for order, and exceedingly desirous that 
amendments should be germane to the original 
proponen, who were not much troubled with 
such scruples of conscience at that time. 

Mr. CASS. Iam guiltless of that charge, for 
I was not here. 

Mr. HALE. I think I heard the Senator from 
Michigan {Mr. Cass] say, in an under tone, that , 
he was not here at that time. We all know how ; 
his absence was caused. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will be his seape-goat. 

Mr.CASS. You hear that the Senator from 


Mlinois (Mr. Dovazas] says he will be my scape- |: 
ł 


goat. eee. 

Mr. HALE. ell, I do not think that in the - 
present sanen! of things I would gain much by 
throwing the responsibility on either of those gen- 
if the action of a certain convention had 
been such as to make it convenient forthe Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Cass] to reside in Michigan ` 
rather than here, as in 1848—— 


Mr. CASS. Or if the action of a still more re- 


cent convention at Pittsburg [laughter] had made 


it convenient for the Senator to reside now in | 


New Hampshife—— 

The PRESIDENT. Order. 

Mr. HALE. Yes, Mr. President, order. I 
reflected fully on the illustrious example of the 
Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.] I thought 
a good deal on the subject, and had almost re- 
solved to consult him, ask him what he thought of 
it, whether he would recommend me to follow his 
example, and if it was likely, in his opinion, to 
help out chances. (Much pau 

Mr. CASS, [laughing.] U do not think it would 


Mr. HALE. But as the time that is to tran- 
spire between the present time and the end of the | 
session is only about two weeks, I thought that : 
without any great arrogance, or the pretense to | 


It has not been discussed, and ; 


uncommon boldness, | might as well face the 
music here for that hule time; accordingly I made 
up my mind not to resign, and I will not do so. 
iLaughier,| So that, as far as precedents go, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass] may have the 
advantage of me. 

Now, as to the suggestion that that honorable 
Senator made; he thinks the amendment would 
be attached more becomingly to an appropriation 
bill, and, as there are several appropriation bills 

et coming up, and as that Senator hae expressed 
his friendship for the homestead bill, which 1 am 
very much rejoiced to hear 

Mr. CASS. Does not the Senator from New 
Hampshire know that I voted for taking up that 
bill a week ago? 

Mr. HALE. No;I did not. I have heen to 
the sea-shore, for the purpose of making myself 

ractically acquainted with the fishery question, 
anghen and I did not read the debates in the 
Senate. [um rejoiced, however, to know that the 
advocates of the free farm bill are to have the aid 
of the Senator from Michigan—— 

Mr. CASS. Oh! you shall have it. I will vote 
for a homestead bill. 

Mr. HALE. And if, through his instrument- 
ality and his aid, we are successful in carrying out 
this great measure, it will give him a place in the 
hearts and affections of the American people to 
unborn generations, such as no elevation ta office 
could confer. 

I wish now to say a word to the Senator from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Bapcer.] He thinks that 
my amendment is out of order; that it is not ger- 
mane to the original bill; but he thinks that the 
river and harbor bill.would be germane, because 
it is a great measure of improvement—that is, that 
it would effect great good. How? I suppose it 
will effect great good just as the nine million dollars 
bill did in New York—in putting immense sums 
into the pockets of thecontractor. That, I expect, 
is one way in which it would effect great good. 
But to institute a comparison between these two 
bills disparaging to the homestead bill as a means 
of spreading abroad the benefits of a wise and en- 
lightened legislation argues an obtuseness of per- 
ception that I should have looked for, sir, in any 
man rather than in my friend from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Bapeer.] hat Senator must certainly 
know, for every one must know, that if ever there 
was a projen introduced into the halls of legisla- 
tion which in its scope and operations was likely 
to confer advantages untold and incalculable on an 
innumerable class of people who do not ordinarily 
come in for the lion’s share in legislation, it is the 
homestead bill. It is a bill that will effect more 
good, confer more happiness, and cause a greater 
elevation in the social scale of that great laboring 
class for whom so much vapid sympathy has been 
expressed, than any other legislative scheme which 
has been mooted since the Senator from Michigan 


, (Mr. Cass] first had a seat in this body; and in 


:: man of his Poa 


i amendment. 


p Cass.) 


| 


consequence of the announcement by that gentle- 
for this measure, in view of 
the fact that he voted a week ago for taking it up, 
I shall yield to his suggestion to withdraw the 
amendment, as it can be attached more appropri- 


‘ately to one of the appropriation bills. I therefore 


ask the consent of the Senate to withdraw the 
I know it cannot be done without 
unanimous consent; but I hope that no one will 


_ object to it. 


he PRESIDENT. The Senator asks the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND. Iobject. Ihave buta word 
to say. The Senator from New Hampshire must 
have had a purpose in bringing forward this 
measure at this time, and in this way. What that 

urpose may have been is not for me to say. It 
Vas been suggested—but I will not say that it is 
so—that the purpose was to put other Senators in 
a false position. 

Mr. HALE. 
that suggestion. 

Mr. BORLAND. For myself, I will say, that 
I agree with the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
I am in favor of the homestead bill—per- 
haps not this bill in all its details, but in favor of 
the principle, and I hope that the bill may be put 
in such a form as to secure its passage this session. 
But I shall vote againat its being incorporated with 


I did not hear any Senator make 


~” 
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the bill now under consideration; and, sir, let me | definitively, than to get up a debate upon that 
say that the worst enemy of the homestead bill |; amendment after this bill shall have passed. 


could not devise an 
The Senator from New Hampshire knows that 
this homestead bill has come from the other House; 
that it has gone to the Committee on Public Lands; 
that it has been reported back, and is before the 
Senate among the general orders, and that all the 
Senate have to do is to take it up and pass it, and 
it will become a law. Suppose, however, that he 
should succeed in passing his amendment, the bill 
will then have to go to the other House, and it 
would be just ae certain to be defeated as that we 
voted it into this bill. It was for a similar reason 
that I yesterday refused to vote for the river and 
harbor bill as an amendment to this bill. The 
effect in either case would be the same. We have 
before us a river and harbor bill, which its friends 
in the House of Representatives expect to be 
passed here; but, if we take up that bill and place 
tt upon another bill, you may rely upon it, it will 


not be passed this session. I now withdraw my | 


objection to the proposition of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to withdraw his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that 
until recently the practice has been, that when the 
yeas and nays have been ordered on a motion or 
an amendment, it was not permitted to be with- 
drawn; but by an amendment of the rule recenti 
made, when the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
an amendment may be withdrawn by unanimous 
consent. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [am in favor of prac- 
tical legislation. Under the state of things between 
the two Houses of Congress, if this bill should 

and is sent to the House of Representatives, 
Fa not believe it will pass during the present 
session. I rise for the purpose of offering an 
amendment, which, if adopted, will, I believe, 


secure something practicable and valuable to the . 


country. The amendment is germane. It has 
that advantage. It is a provision of House bill 
No. 280, proposing to grant lands |in aid of the 
construction of rail s and for other purposes; 
and in offering it as an amendment Í want to 
modify it so as to make it differ in form and 
manner from that in which the House passed it. 


1 would strike out the third section and put in the . 


amendment offered as laid upon the table by the 

gentleman from Iowa. Now, I would like to in- 

wire whether I can make a few remarks to the 
nate? 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the bill which I have 
offered as an amendment shall pass, the bill now 
under the consideration of the Senate will, as has 
been avowed by my friend from Michigan, be 
valueless. I wish to bring this whole subject to 
the consideration of the Senate and of the nation, 
in a practical point of view. The amendment 
which I offer does it. It proposes, as every Sen- 
ator knows—and I have been in favor of it from 
the commencement of the session—to secure some 


interest in the old States in the vast public domain |, 
which Congress must dispose of. This amendment | 


secures a very large portion of the public domain 


to Michigan and to the other land States; but | 


while it does that, it asserts the principle that the 
old States have some interest in this great fund, 
and are entitled to be provided for. If, sir, you 
will adopt the bill which I offer as an amendment 
as proposed to be amended by the Senator from 
Towa, [Mr. Jones,] and pass it, you then send 


which they have sanctioned. You send to the 
they have matured, and in which they have af- 


firmed the principle for which I have contended 
from the commencement of the session, that the 


. old States have an interest, and ought to have a | 


share in the vast amount of the public domain 
which we have. You will then bring the other 
branch of Congress simply to a disagreement with 
the bill proposing to give 750,000 acres to Michi- 
gan for this canal, on the passage of the bill with 
that feature in it, and thereby it will become the 
law of the land. And after afl that has been said 
in this debate, if we intend to act upon this sub- 
ject during the present session we had better take 
up the amendment I offer now, and act upon it 


better mode of defeating it. | 


‘i: thought nobody could den 
: Senator that he had better 


' grant lands also to the other States, to be appro- | 
priaug for the purposes of internal improvement. ' 


Directly after the speech made by my friend 
feom Michigan, under the admissions which I 
ys I suggested to the 
ay his bill upon the 
‘table, and take up this bill and act upon it; for 
that, if it was passed, he would then secure some- 
thing. If it was passed, according to his argu- 
ment, it would render the bill now under consid- 
eration nugatory and of no- avail. The course 
which I suggested would have been the best to 
have pursued. But he said that we should have 
a vote directly; and J, for the purpose of trying 
to see whether we could get a vote, withdrew my 


t 


rate vote on that measure, relying upon its greater 
importance. But I ask if that is fair? Task if 
such a course, even should it succeed, is just and 
proper to the other States of this Union, who are 

ere affirming the great principle, that they have 
the same interest in these lands that Michigan 
has? These are the reasons that have induced 
me to propose the amendment. It is to add to 


, the bill now under consideration, the bill * making 
‘ grants of lands to aid in the construction of rail- 
': roads, and for other purposes,” as it came from 
` the House of Representatives, with the exception 


suggestion. But what has been the consequence? | 


Speech after speech has been made since. An 
amendment has been proposed to put the home- 
stead bill upon this billa measure not germane, 


aa I consider, to the subject embraced in this bill. 
' This is the seventh session that I have been in the 
' Senate, and I must say, that I have seen nothing 
. 80 unkind; I may also say, so unfair, in the whole 


This Michigan bill proposes to grant lands to the 
State of Michigan to make a canal. My amend- 
ment proposes to grant Jand to the State of Mich- 
igan to make railroads. Is not that germane? It 
is a grant of land to the State of Michigan for 
both purposes. But my amendment goes beyond 
that; and while it proposes to grant the land-to 
Michigan to make the railroads, it proposes to 


t proposes to give to all the land States lands for 
the purposes of railroads; and to those that are 
not, properly speaking, land States—meaning by 
that, that they have no public lands within their 
borders—a portion of the public lands, which they 
are to have a right to appropriate to purposes of 
internal improvement. The object of the present 
bill is to make a provision for an internal improve- 


ment. The object of my amendment is to make : 


provision for internal improvements. The object 
of the bill is to make provision for an internal im- 
provement in one State. My amendment only 


enlarges it, by making provision for internal im- ` 


provements in all the States. I conceive that the | 


amendment is perfectly germane to the bill in every 
aspect. I believe that it is the only opportunity, 


perhaps, that we shall obtain to get the action of | 
the Senate upon the bill which I propose as an |: 


į, sentatives. 


|, I have voted for, and which we have sent to the 
‘| House of Representatives, and they know their 
fate as well as [ do—that if they wish, during the 
present session of Congress, to act efficiently upon 
this subject, they had better take up my amend- 


!; ment and consider it seriously, make it a part of 
|, this bill, and send the whole subject together to 
here is no pro- , 


|! the House of Representatives. 
: priety in taking this bill, isolated and alone, grant- 


i; improvement, and refusing it to all the rest of the 


ii States for their improvements, which may be re- ` 
|: garded as of vast national as well as local import- .: 


j: ance to the other States. 
I will not’ repeat the arguments I made use of 


|| it is just as important to have a road connecting 
with the Gulf of Mexico, as to havea canal around 
|: the Falls at the Sault Ste. Marie. I will not repeat 
|, any of those arguments. I merely refer to them, 
| knowing that the intelligence of this body will see 
|: at once their force, and the importance of having 
| the whole subject blended in one bill and sent to 
|| the House of Representatives. 


j 


‘manner I have proposed, what chance is there, I 


| separate action upon it? .@nd if you pass this 
Michigan bill separately, granting 750,000 acres 
of land for this canal, it will fare precisely in the 
Hause of Representatives as the other bills have 
done; unless—which perhaps my friend from 


so much more importance than everything else, 
that it will entitle it to precedence in the consid- 
| eration of the House of Representatives. That 
might, therefore, give it a greater magnitude, a 
greater importance in their estimation, and lead 
the Senate to insist upon not connecting it with 
the other measures, but send it to the House of 
Representatives, so that they may obtain a sepa- 


amendment, as it camé from the House of Repre- ; 
I would say to gentlemen who have | 
į the various railroad projects at heart—all of which : 


i! ing lands to Michigan for one particular species of | 


the other day, to show, that in a military aspect, : 


Unless youadopt : 


back to the House of Representatives a measure | this amendment, and take up the subject in the || t n e 
i ; ator asks, why put this measure in a separate bill? 


popular branch of the Legislature a measure which | ask Senators, to get this House bill up and obtain || 


Michigan will say is the case—this object is of !i 


if 


tucky ? 


of the third section, in lieu of which I propose to 
insert the amendment of which the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Jones} has given notice. 

The Secretary was about to read the amend- 
ment, when Mr. Cass suggested that there was 
no necessity for it, as every one understood it. It 
was accordingly not read. 


Mr. CASS. I desire to say but a few words. 


process of the legislation which has taken place, 
as the efforts which have been made to load down 
this bill, I have seen nothing like it. It is the 
first instance of the kind that has come within my 
observation; and I say, for one, that I take it very 
unkind in any Senator to take such a course. 
What is the object of the Senator from Ken- 
Is it to aid this bill; or is it to aid his? 
If it is to aid this bill, the friends of it do not want 
that aid. We are better without it than with it. 
Is it, then, to aid his own bill? What aid can this 
small bill give to that great one, by putting them 
together? If there is a majority of the Senate in 
favor of the Senator’s bill, they will vote for it. 
They can control the matter at any time. It is 
before the Senate; why then put it as an amend- 
ment on this bill, which is now almost upon its 
final passage, when the question must be debated 
during almost the whole session? The honorable 
Senator from Kentucky has not the remotest idea 
that such a measure as that which is in his amend- 


_ ment is going to be passed, without a long, tedious, 


and elaborate discussion here. 

And in another point of view, Mr. President, 
I object to this. The perfection of all legislation 
would be to legislate upon every proposition by 
itself, ideoin lendy, if you could. hat would 
be the perfection of all legislation; for it would 
enable you to decide every case without reference 
to any other consideration but those properly be- 
longing to it. But you cannot do that. It would 
consume too much time, we all know, to do so. 
Then the next best step is to put those measures, 
that are connected, together as much as you can, 
and exclude others. Now, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky proposes an amendment here, which, if it 
is adopted, will compel me to vote against my 
own bill. That is the position in which you put 


' Senators by associating objects together that have 


no proper relation. If the amendment prevails, I 
shall vote against my own bill. I shall never 
vote for it. b am utterly opposed to the principle 
contained in the amendment. I am utterly op- 
posed to the whole matter. i 

Now, why deal so unfairly with those who sup- 
port the bill as to put this amendment to it which 
will embarrass it? There is no equity and jus- 
tice in it. Let me suggest to my honorable friend 
from Kentucky, that ìf the majority of the Senate 
are in favor of his bill, they can take it up and 

ass it without having the ancillary aid of this 

Pill—without adding to the kite.a tail far greater 
than theoriginal instrument. The honorable Sen- 
Then why did he put the Cumberland dam appro- 
priation in a separate bill? That is a local appro+ 
priation on the Ohio river, introduced by the hon- 
orable Senator himself as a separate bill. 1 re- 
peat, that if we had all these bille separate and by 
themselves, it would be much better, especiall 
when a bill involves these considerations on this 
remote frontier. It is sufficient to state to the 
Senate that there is no necessary relation between 
the two bills. y 

Mr. ADAMS. I hope that Senators who are 
in favor of taking up bills in their order, and per- 
mitting a majority of this body to determine what 
bills they will consider, as well as what bills the 
will pass, will agree to vote down this and all 
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similar propositions. Yesterday my friend from || 
Wisconsin (Mr. Waker] proposed to add the. 
river and harbor bill to this little bill; and what 
reason did he give for it? The reason he assigned 
was, that unless he got that bill attached to this it 
might not receive the consideration of the Senate. : 
This merrie the honorable Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hate] offered an amendment to 
attach to this bill what is known as the homestead 
bill; and what reason did he give for that? Why, 
that this body, having the right to control its own | 
business, and say, by a majority, what bill should 
be considered, and what bill should not be consid- 
ered, he was afraid that it might not be taken up, 
and therefore he offered it as an amendment to 
this bill, What is the reason the honorable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky now offers his amendment? 
He offers it for precisely the same reason. 

Now, I ask the honorable Senators who agree 
with me on this point, to vote down this amend- |: 
ment, and to say that a majority of this body shall | 
consider what it pleases. f do not speak now 
about the merits of the amendinent, for I will not 
do the injustice to the Senate to allude to its mer- | 
its. I will say, however, that when the bill shall |! 
come up Í have various important amendments to |' 
offer to it. E hope to give good reasons for their 
adoption; but I shall not allude to them now. I 
only rose to make a few remarks with regard to 
the propriety of voting down this and every other 
proposition, coming from whatever quarter it ' 
may, that will have such an effect as this; for we 
all know that here is one of the most important ; 
bills of the session offered as an amendment. 
to the small bill of the Senator from Michigan. 
We all know that various amendments are to be 
proposed to the bill which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky offers now as an amendment. This amend- 
ment will require discussion and consideration; 
and the only reason why it is offered now as an 
amendment to the poa bill is, that it is feared 
a majority of this body will not consider it as a 
separate measure, or wili not have time to consider 
it. I trust that this body will determine to act 
upon questions as they are presented to it in their 
order, and that a majority shall determine what bill 
shall be acted upon. These are my objections to 
offering such an important bill as an amendment | 
to any other bill. { hope the Senate will voted | 
own this and every other proposition of the kind. |, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I could get a direct || 
vote of the Senate to-morrow morning, on the || 
question of whether they would take up this bill, 
and act upon it, during the present session, I would 
withdraw the amendment with a great deal of 
pleasure. 

Mr. CASS. I would be willing to vote upon 
it in the morning. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well, sir. But I 

want to make a remark to the Senator from Mich- 
igan. I voted for this bill in the committee. I 
consented to report it from the committee. I 
expect to vote for it here. T have been in favor of |: 
all these measures from the beginning, but this sys- | 
tem of partial legislation in favor of one section, ` 
and excluding all other sections of the country, is 
beginning so to operate upon my mind and my 
judgment as to make me feel disgusted with the 
whole concern. I have endeavored from the be- | 
ginning, to try and get something like what I con- . 
ceive to be justice for all portions of the United : 
States, in reference to this great fund—the land | 
fund. I want to give every State its proportion. 
{ want to observe the principles which have been | 
observed in the past legislation of the country on — 
this subject, and of which I believe every State in ` 
the Union has availed itself; for I do not know of | 
any State outstanding now that has not received | 
the benefits of the distribution of the land fund. I |. 
believe they have all come in and taken it. It is | 
suggested to me that Mississippi has not taken her f 
share. If that beso, then I am mistaken so far zj 
as she is concerned; but I thought that all the 
States had availed themselves of that provision. 

Mr. MASON. Ifthe Senator avers that every | 
State has taken a share of that fund, he is mistaken. 
Virginia has not taken her share. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make no avermentat ij 
all on the subject. I expressed it as my belief. li 
Virginia may not have taken her share, and it may |! 
be so with Mississippi. Ido not profess to have |; 
any absolute knowledge on the subject. I merely | 


, ment. 


expressed my belief of what had been done, but 
whenever a gentleman says his State has not re- 
ceived this money, of course, I except it from the 
remark. 

But I desire to say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan, that having voted for his bill in the commit- | 
tee, and expecting to vote for it here, I yet desire | 
to see other States have the same like justice done 
to them. Having a fair opportunity to bring them 
all up together, I felt itto be my duty totry to amal- 
gamate them. As to the amendments which the 
Senator from Mississippi has to offer to the bill . 
which I propose as an amendment, if it were agreed 
to, he could offer those amendments afterwards, ` 
as well as if the bill were acted upon separately; 
so that my offering it as an amendment to the bill 
under consideration, does not preclude any one: 
from acting on it in any way he may think proper. ` 

These are the views which have induced me to 
make the motion to amend. I should prefer 
gteatly to see whether the Senate intend to take it 


| 


, up and have a direct vote on the question. Ifthe 


Senate do not act upon it, I do not propose to call 
it up again; it may ‘sleep the sleep of death”? for 
me, unless some other gentleman chooses to move 
to take it up. If, however, gentlemen will give it 
a fair chance to-morrow, and they think that it ', 
can be acted upon, I have no objection to acting | 
upon it. I want this bill to pass, but I prefer its 
passing with others. As to voting separately upon | 
every measure and making a distinct bill of it; if ` 
we were to cut up our appropriation bills in that | 
way, according to the literal meaning of the phrase | 
used by my friend from Michigan, we should 
have a curious state of things, such as has never 
existed from the foundation of the Government to 
the present day. These various measures for the 
appropriation of the public land are more germane 
to each other, and constitute more a subject of 
identity and unity than any Spproprisimoh bill that 
was ever introduced into this body. They form 
one subject; they ought to be considered as one. 
The principles connected with them ought to be 
conenered together, and we ought to mature some 
system for the distribution of the great fund. I- 
have been advocating that from the commence- 
The fact that we considered this as one ` 
subject—as we do the Navy appropriation bill, con- 
sisting of various items, or the military appro- 
priation bill, or the civil and diplomatic bill—and , 
attempted to adopt a system applicable to the whole 
fund, would be advantageous rather than to take | 


: the various measures in piece-meal; would be more 


in conformity, as I conceive, to principle. I have, |; 
therefore, not offered my amendment to try to ` 
defeat the measure which is under consideration— ' 


: to press down a measure of which I have avowed . 


my friendship, and have given testimony of that :, 
friendship by voting for it; but I have offered it; 


: from a sense of justice, and because it provides for 


the disposition of a great subject having something | 
like unity in all its bearings. 

Mr. BUTLER. My view upon the questions 
before the Senate may be misunderstood, unless I |, 
say a few words of explanation. I am opposed | 


i 
fi 


: to the bill of the Senator from Michigan; and I |; 


am opposed to it upon the very ground which he || 
has assigned this morning—that itis a local meas- : 
ure. I understood yesterday that it was a general 
bill of vast importance—a war measure. I under- ; 
stand now that it is a local measure, which con- | 
cerns nobody but Michigan. 

Mr. CASS. Is not a fort a local measure in 
that sense? f 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; you have to fight the 
world with a fort. I am opposed to the billupon ` 
that ground. I am opposed, upon principle, to . 
the amendment which has been presented and ad- ii 
vocated by the Senatör from Kentucky. I am | 
opposed to the amendments to which the Senator ` 
from Mississippi refers. I am opposed to the |. 
whole of them; but if I have to take my choice | 
between them, I prefer that of the Senator from 
Kentucky. I shal! therefore vote for that amend- 
ment with the view that if any is to prevail, it may 
in preference to any of the others; and if I can 
`; defeat the others by that, I am willing to do it. 

Mr. BROOKE. ` I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky by inserting 
in the third section, which designates the routes 
of the various railroads to be constructed, after 
the word ‘t Aberdeen,” the words “ from Canton, 


Mississippi, to some point on the Tennessee 
line.” That provides for an additional railroad. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Lam willing toaccent that. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I rise to ask m 
friend from Kentucky to withdraw his amend- 
ment, and I doit for this reason: In the first place, 
I do not think it is a very fair and legitimate mode 
of warfare. ‘The Senate has his proposition; it is 
a separate and distinct one, and we can vote di- 
rectly upon it; and if it is the desire of a majority 
of the Senate to take up the bill which he offers 
as an amendment, it can be done at any time. 
Again, the proposition is calculated to place gen- 
tlemen in a false position, which 1 do not think is 
altogether fair. ‘The Senator from Michigan says 


‘ that if the amendment is adopted, he will be con- 


strained, under a sense of duty, to vote against 
his own bill. Now, I ask the Sensis from Ken- 
tucky if he desires to place any Senator in a posi- 
tion of that sort? Weare all here upon our own 
responsibility. Every Senator is expected to vote 
as his own judgment suggests. If you bring for- 
ward two propositions—I being in favor of one 
and opposed to the other—and amalgamate them, 
do you not place me in a contradictory position ? 


‘and surely that cannot be the purpose of my friend 


from Kentucky. 

But I have another reason for making this re- 
quest. I want to see Senators come up to this 
question of distributing the public lands to all the 
States of the Union, fairly and squarely. 1 want 
no excuse—no evasion. J do not want any Sen- 
ator to go home and say to his constituents, ‘* I 
voted against the distribution to all the States ac- 
cording to their Federal representation, because it 
was attached to a measure local in its character for 
Michigan; and thatis my excuse.” [want every 
man to stand fairly before the country. The only 
objection I have to voting for the bill of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, is this: I have voted for other 

roposition of that sort since I have been in the 
Baene, and shall vote for this, although | confess 
he has thrown some difficulties in the way. Yes- 
terday we were told by the Senator that it was a 
measure for national defense; to-day he has told us 
that it is a local measure. 

Mr. CASS. I wish the Senator would not 
stumble upon a word. I mean by “local,” situ- 
ated in a remote district of country. I do not 
mean that it has no general objects. I beg the 
Senator not to rest his arguments upon a word 
which slipped out in a hasty debate. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Then I have given 
the Senator an opportunity of putting himself right. 
It is a local measure with general objects. But 
my purpose in rising was to ask the Senator from 
Kentucky to- withdraw his amendment, so that we 
may have an opportunity of voting upon the sep- 
arate propositions. I am willing to vote for the 
bill; but there are Senators who are not, and I am 
not willing to cast upon any the charge of incon- 


; sistency in regard to their votes on it as an amend- 


ment. I hope, therefore, the Senator will with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I desire to inquire whether 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky can now beamended? If so, I propose 
to strike out all after its enacting clause, so that 
I may insert what I think to be a very fair gradu- 


- ation bill. 


The PRESIDENT. Itis not in order now to 
make any such proposition, inasmuch as another 
amendment to the amendment has been moved by 
the Senator from Mississippi, upon which the 


' question must first be taken. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to say that I 
cannot withdraw my amendment, because I believe 
conscientiously that the subject embraced in it will 
not be acted on during the session, if it is not acted 
upon now. And I would say to my frend from 

ennessee that no such consequence follows as he 
seems to imagine—that gentlemen cannot show - 
their hands. If the amendment is adopted, mo- 
tions can be made to amend it. Senators can, if 


: they choose, call for a division of the amendment, 


. and have a separate vote upon its various sections. 
, They can call for the yeas and nays; so that 
' every gentleman has it in his power to show ex- 
‘| actly where he stands in reference to it by his 
ji vote. We have already had one bill for the dis- 

| tribution of a portion of the public lands among 
i the States, which I had the Ponai to offer at an 
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early part of the session, acted upon. It was | business to-morrow, I hope we will finish this 


voted down. One great objection to it was, that 
it allowed States to own tands in other States. 
But the House has got clear of that objection. I 
want te see whether the Senate will take that bill 
of the House. As to the injustice which the Sen- 
ator says I do, by plasing others in a false posi- 
tion, there is no injustice done. The Senator from 
Michigan has said that he will vote against his 
own bill if my amendment prevails. My object 
is to see how Senators will vote upon that identi- 
cal question. I want them to discriminate if they 
can between the grant of lands, as the amendment 

roposes, to the new States, and to theold States. 

wish that to go before the country; and being a 
friend to all these measures—they are in principle 
the same—lI think it perfectly legitimate to offer 
the amendment, and have the sense of the Senate 
upon it. 

Mr. PRATT. I think itis manifest from the 
various propositions which have been submitted 
upon this bill, that we have no prospect of acting 
upon it. I therefore move that the whole subject 
do lie upon the table. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Brooxe’s amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWSON. I do not intend to detain the 
Senate; I merely rise to express my regret to hear 
the Senator from Michigan say that, if the amend- 
ment is agreed to, he will vote against his own bill. 
Mr. President, the whole of the public lands be- 
‘long to the United States. The Senator asks 
750,000 acres to enable his State to make what he 
terms a local improvement which would be bene- 
ficial to the whole country. Other States ask an 
appropriation of a similar amount of land, propor- 
tionately, to make internal improvements for local 
purposes which will benefitall the States. A rail- 
road from Mobile to Columbus, in yonr State, sir, 
made out of the proceeds of the public lands, ap- 
propriated in the same way, would be a local im- 
porene for the benefit of Alabama, and for the 

enefit of the whole of the States. In this case, 
750,000 acres of land will be taken to cut a canal 
three quarters of a mile long; but yet, in your 
State, to make a railroad two hundred and fift 
miles long, with the same amount of land, it is 
said it would be so objectionable that it would make 
the Senator vote against this bill. {cannot see the 
justice of it. Has Michigan any more right to 
claim 750,000 acres of land than your State has? 
What is the reason that the Senator urges in its 
favor? That it will bea local benefit, and for gen- 
eral purposes also. Cannot every State in this 
Union make the same assertion ? 

Mr. ATCHISON. If the Senator will give 
way, | will move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. DAWSON. I will doso. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I move that the Senate ad- 


ourn. 
Mr. HUNTER. if the Senator from Georgia 
desires to adjourn, I am willing. 

Mr. DAWSON. I donot. 

Mr. BADGER. I would suggest to the Senator 
from Missouri to move to postpone the subject 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I withdraw my motion to 
adjourn, and move to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the subject until to-morrow. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hopethis subject will be dis- 
posed of to-day. To-morrow, I shall ask the Sen- 
ate to take up thecivil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill. We have but eleven days of the session left, 
and there are a great many bills to be acted upon. 
Besides the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, 
there are the military, naval, and post office bills; 
and I do hope that we will dispose of this matter 
to-day, that we may take up the civil and diplo- 
matic bill to-morrow. 

Mr. BADGER. We cannot finish this bill to- 


day. 

Mr. HUNTER. Iwill vote to postpone the 
bill, to get rid of it. 

The motion to postpone was not agreed to, there 
being, on a division—ayes 18, noes 24. 

Mr. MASON. Ifthe amendment is agreed to, 
I can only say to thefrieuds of the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, that it will necessarily lead 
to a debate which I presume will not be termina- 
ted this session. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 


i| subject this evening. 


In order to get at some other . 


I am satisfied that the 
amendment will not be adopted, and for that rea- 


son I am disposed to sit the bill out this evening, - 
It has occupied the attention of | 


and get rid of it. 
the Senate several days. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. Will it bein order to 
call for a division of the amendment, so as to take 
a separate vote upon the amendment which I had 


iven notice I would move to the land distribution | 


ill as it came from the House? 

The PRESIDENT. It willbe in order for the 
Senator to move to strike out all of the residue of 
the amendment. g 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. Iwilldothat. I desire 
to take the sense of the Senate upon my proposi- 
tion to grant lands for railroads. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I hope my colleague 
will not call for any such division. I know he 
does not desire to embarrass the bill which is be- 
fore the Senate, and would not offer his proposi- 
tion as a separate amendment. I know that he 
cannot forget the manner in which the bill makin 
a grantof land to our State for railroads was Sosse 
in this body, and the manner in which the Senator 
from Michigan stood by us in the support of that 
measure, without offering any of the other various 
measures which were then in arrears as amend- 
ments to it. I know he designs to offer no objec- 
tion to this bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. Ihave made no such 
preposition. Ido not design to offer any amend- 
ment to the bill of the Senator from Michigan. 
want the Senate, though, to declare whether they 
are in favor of my proposition when it comes up. 
I would like to have the sense of the Senate upon it. 

Mr. BADGER. I would suggest to my friend 
from Iowa that he cannot get the sense of the Sen- 
ate upon his proposition in this way, because 
other considerations than its merits will influence 
Senators in their vote upon it. For instance, I 
am in favor of the bill which my friend from Ken- 
tucky movesas an amendment to this bill, but, as 
an amendment, I shall vote against it. And so 
with regard to the proposition of the Senator from 
Iowa. He had better withdraw it. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. Very well, I will do so. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
on Mr. UnpeRwoop’s amendment, and resulted— 
yeas 14, nays 36. [For yeas and nays see Con- 
gressional Globe, page 2232.) 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 
The amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole, increasing thelength and width of thelocks, 
were concurred in. 

The next question was on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, 
to strike out ‘* 500,000 ’? and insert ** 750,000,” 
. so as to make the grant of land 750,000 acres. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Idesireto state to the Senate, 


that this matter was investigated by the Commit- _ 


tee on Commerce; and on looking at the papers, 
we found that the State of Michigan asked for but 
500,000 acres of land. 

Mr. CASS. I hope weshal] havea vote, with- 
out any more discussion. 


Mr. CLARKE called for the yeas and nays; 


: and they were ordered. 

Mr. FELCH. My friend from Maine is en- 
tirely mistaken in his statement of what is con- 
tained in the act of the Legislature. 

The question being taken, by yeas and nays, 
on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, resulted—yeas 28, nays 21. 
(For yeas and nays see Congressional Glote, 
page veal 

Mr. SMITH. I call for the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill. I shall vote against the 
bill, though I voted for the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT. The question is on order- 
ing the bill to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. CLARKE. I consider that the vote which 
. we have just had, by yeasand nays, is a test vote, 

and therefore I’can see no necessity for calling 
` for the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 
Let it be passed without any question. I shall 
vote for it, and I hope every gentleman will vote 


for it. 
‘ Mr. SMITH. I withdraw the call for the yeas 
and nays. 
The bi was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 


a 
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THE FAME OF NEW JERSEY. 


I| SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES SKELTON, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 12, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (evening session, )— 
Mr. SKELTON said: 
Mr. Cuatrman: I rise for the purpose of re- 
deeming the pledge made to this Housea few days 
ago to defend my State from the unjust aspersions 
then cast upon her honor and far fame. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jounson] has, 
-since the charges were made, given such an ex- 
planation as to relieve him from any charge of 
willful misrepresentation. He will, therefore, re- 

. lieve me from the charge of intending to say any- 
thing offensive to him. My intention is only to 
set the historic record of this House in the light 
of truth. These charges will stand on that record, 
and I desire the correction to stand with them. 
Sir, I desire to be understood as not being the de- 
fender of corporations; for E have no particular 
love for institutions of this kind. I believe that 
they should never be created except where private 
capital and enterprise are inadequate to the accom- 

_ plishment of the object intended. Where a large 
amount of capital is necessary, as in the construc- 
tion of railroads, they are both necessary and 
useful. 

My only object, then, sir, is the defense of the 
honor of my State. The language of the honor- 
able gentleman, on the occasion referred to, was 
as follows: 

“YT imagine there is not another member from the State 
of New Jersey who would make such an accusation, know- 
ing the keen reply that could be thrown back upon him. 
How do they support their government? I say, that State 
levies taxes upon strangers passing through it, for the pur- 
pose of supporting its government, as T am informed by a 
gentieinan who sits beside me.” 

Sir, do members on this floor think that Jersey- 
men fear the keen rebuke that may be thrown upon 
the honor of their State? No, sir. If there is a 
State in this glorious Union that a man may be 
justly proud of, that State is New Jersey. Sir,. 
no tax is levied on any person for traveling over 

„our territory. The citizens of all the States of the 
Union, whether from the North, South, East, or 
West, are privileged to travel through her terri- 
tory whenever and wherever they may choose. 

Now, sir, upon what ground are these charges 

; predicated? In the year 1832, the Legislative As- 
i sembly of New Jersey, being anxious to give in- 
creased facilities of travel through the State, and 
to develop the natural resources of her locality, 
‘| chartered a company for the purpose of construct- 
| ing a railroad and canal across the State. The 
books for the subscription of this stock were 
opened, and the privilege of subscribing offered 
to the capitalists of New York and Philadelphia. 
. At that time investments in railroad stocks were 
of doubtful expediency, and capitalists were in no 
‘hurry to invest in this enterprise. The conse- 
quence was, that this stock, or the largest portion 
of it, fell into the hands of our more sagacious 
Jerseymen, and the road and canal were com- 
pleted. In these gigantic works nearly $8,000,000° 
are invested. 

_ Now, sir, we have a rule of action in our State, 

` based on a principle of justice, which induces our. 
Legislature to tax all property alike, whether that 
property be in the hands of individuals or cor- 
orations; and the question to be settled was, how 
shall this tax be levied? The stockholders could 
not all be reached personally; for many of them 
resided out of the State. The State, therefore, 
resolved to assess the tax upon the receipts of the 
company. Ten cents on the receipt of three dol- 
lars was the amount demanded, and agreed to be 
paid; or, in other words, at the present rate of 

. fare between the two cities, it would be ten cents 

` for each passenger carried. 

But, sir, was the State, in granting this charter, 
reckless of the interests of other States, or of 
travelers passing over this road? A few facts will 
' show that, in this instance, as in all other cases, 

the State was actuated by that strong love of jus- 

tice which has ever influenced her councils, and 
| that she has guarded the interests of other States 
with jealous care. 


| 
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Before thia road was constructed, the fare be- i Mr. SKELTON. I refuse to say so, because | 


tween the two cities was from five to ten dollars, |: 


and in bad weather, in winter, even higher. Yet, | 
in granting the charter, the company were restricted | 
to three dollars as the highest price that could be : 
charged. Here, then, sir, the fare was cheapened 
and the time of travel shortened more than one 
half. ‘Thus, the State, by her intelligence, enter- 
prise, and liberality, conferred an immense benefit 
on all travelers passing over her amory, We 
could have left the price to be regulated by the 
company on strangers, without detriment to our 
own interests, and thecompany might have charged 
six instead of three dollars on foreign passengers, 
and yet the traveling public would have had no 
remedy. Sir, it has always been the fixed policy 
of New Jersey to treat with justice and liberalit 
all her sister States, and the people of all States 
and nations. 

If the tax upon the company, at the rate of ten 
cents a passenger, was removed to-morrow, the 
fare woul not be reduced in consequence, because 
the amount is so small that it would not warrant 
a reduction. Three dollars is a round sum, and 
two dollars and ninety cents would not be substi- 
tuted by the company in its stead. Hence, it is 
positively demonstrated that this is not a tax upon 
the traveling public, but upon the corporation. 

Now, Mp Charman; is it not right that the 

roperty of the company should pay for the pro- 
Teen e receives from the State! Why should 
it not be taxed as well as individual property? . 
Nobody has a right to complain that we levy a ` 


! roads. 


tax upon it, as we do. It affects no man’s interest `: 


who 13 not a stockholder. No increase of fare 
follows as a consequence of it. i 
Mr. VENABLE. I understand that you tax 
each traveler ten cents. 
Mr. SKELTON. No, sir; we tax the com- 


PM. VENABLE. But the company accounts 
to the State ten cents for each passenger. 
Mr.SKELTON. That is in lieu of the tax 
upon their property. 
Mr. VENA LE. So the tax is paid by the 
enger at last. 

Mr. SKELTON. No, sir, it is paid by the 
company. Were we to abate the tax upon the 
company, engers would not be carried any 
cheaper. e sum is so small that it would make 
no difference in the fare. 

Mr. VENABLE. Do the citizens of New Jer- 
sey pay the same fare? 

r. SKELTON. Just the same. This system 
of taxation, I am informed, prevails in other States; 
and why is it that we hear only such charges 
against New Jersey? Maryland, Tam told, levies 
a tax of fi 
ne to Baltimore—a distance of less than forty | 
miles. i 

Mr. VENABLE. Thatis true. 

Mr. SKELTON. If that be so, it is a tax upon 
the passenger; for if that tax of fifty cents was 
abated, the fare might be reduced in consequence. | 
The whole question turns upon that point. If a: 
reduction of the tax would cause a reduction of the | 
fare, travelers would be benefited. 


pay nothing in consequence of the tax. In the | 
one case it does amount to an increase of the fare, 
in the other it does not. 

Sir, we have here presented a strange inconsist- 
ency. Members on this floor are insisting on the 
propriety of taking the public lands for the con- - 
struction of railroads in various sections of the 
country, for the purpose of advancing the public ; 
interest. Three or four millions of acres of these 


If it does not | 
cause a reduction of the fare, the traveling public : 


could say that their escutcheon is not 


. habits and enterprise of our citizens, 


| serve the highest credit. 
cents a passenger, over the road from | 


it would be to allege that which is not true; for I|) 
intend here and elsewhere always to abide by the |' 
truth; and the reason why I have proposed to in- 
vestigate this subject, and to make these remarks 
upon this floor, is, that I wish the truth to be 
known, for I am confident that it is fully estab- 
lished that New Jersey is exonerated from this 
charge. 

Now, sir, I will make a comparison with an- 
other case, by way of illustration, Every State in 
this Union has turnpike companies, and grant 
charters to companies for the construction and im- 


. provement of turnpike and plank roads, and they 


grant the privilege to these companies and asso- 
ciations to charge passengers for traveling on those , 

Well, now, sir,is it urged here or any- | 
where else that when a man paases through a toll- k 
gate, upon any road in any State in this Union, | 
that the State levies a tax upon the passengers it 
traveling over the road? Is that the construction `! 
placed upon such a course of conduct? Why do 
these individuals pay toll at the turnpike gate? It ' 
is for traveling over an improved road, inthe con- 
struction of which individuals have invested their 
capital for the benefit of the public traveler, and 
they demand that some interest should be returned 
to them for their outlay. Here is a direct tax 
levied for a man traveling on a turnpike road 
through a toll-gate. This illustration of the point 
shows the absurdity of the charge. Again, sir, 
this railroad is not only of great beneft to the: 
traveling community throughout the Union, but it |; 
is beneficial and important to the nation in a de- | 
fensive point of view. 

In the war of 1812, it cost this Government an 
enormous amount of money for the transportation 
of their troops and munitions of war from Phila- | 
delphia to New York and back again; and should 
we ever be again engaged in a foreign war, that ; 
railroad and canal will be of immense advantage | 
to the nation in a defensive point of view. It will ʻi 
not only facilitate the transportation of troops and ; 
munitions of war with expedition and dispatch, I 
which is very important when an enemy lands 
upon our coast, but we shall be able to throw a 
strong force upon any particular point of attack. 
And further, sir, this railroad not only facilitates , 
the transportation of troops, but it accomplishes `, 
this object at a rate much cheaper than if it were | 
not in existence, thus saving immense sums of 
money to the Government. 

So far from the citizens of New J ersey and the 
State Legislature being liable to censure, for having :. 
invested their capital in the construction of such a | 
railroad across the State of New Jersey, they de- 


Now, I believe the great cause of complaint | 
against New Jersey is, that we have given this- 
road into the hands of a corporate institution, and | 
the State is relieved from a State debt. The history | 
of New Jersey illustrates that we have ever been | 
careful of our credit before the country. We have | j 
always refused to contract debts and involve our- |! 
selves so that we could not liquidate them. It | 
would be well, sir, for many States of this Union, 
who have hurled their anathemas at the State of |; 
New Jersey, which stands preéminent for enter- || 
prise, intelligence, industry, and honesty, if they | 
stained with | 
repudiation, and that their debts and obligations || 
have been promptly met, as have those of New | 


\ 


Jersey. In addition to this, sir, the foresight and | 
intelligence of the Legislature, and the business | 
have given | 


: Not only to the State and the country a thorough- |, 


lands have already been voted for that purpose; | 
and yet the character of New Jersey is assailed | 


for having done, with her own means, what other 
States are trying to do at the expense of the public 
treasure. Sir, we ask no contributions from the 
public treasure, to enable us to construct our rail- 
roads; but this we do ask, that you shall not 
attempt to tarnish the honor of our State for doing 
with our own means what you are trying to do at 
the public expense. 

Mr. VENABLE. I will simply remark, as 
between my friend and myself, that 1 think the 
State of New Jersey does right in levying this tax 
of ten cents; but I think he might as well say that 
they do tax the traveler. 


. debt, but a large su 


fare for traveling with expedition, dispatch, and |! 
cheapness, but it has saved the country from the |: 
State debt; and she now has not only no State 
lus revenue is laid up for the : 
education of the rising generation in our State. | 
But, sir, it may be a legitimate course of argu- ! 
ment to refer very briefly to our past history for ` 
the establishment of our reputation and character; | 
for in every court of justice proof of previous | 


i good character is always evidence which bears 


_ considerable weight before a jury of the country. | 


' from the earliest 


Now, I believe that I have exonerated my State 
from the charges offered upon this floor; and I. 
will refer for a few moments to the course of con- 

duct which the State of New J ersey has pursued |: 
settlement. I speak in relation || 


to her early history, and challenge investigation’ 
There is no State in the Union whose fame stands 
higher than New Jersey. In the first settlement 
of this country, the people were influenced by the 
same love of justice and humanity that has ever 
marked the character of our people. The native 
tribes that have ceased to exist in our State—they 
that have passed away, no more to tread the soil 
of their nativity, or to shed the tear of affection 
over the graves of their sires—their spirits, if they 
still hover over their last sad resting place, can 
never rise and charge ua with either injustice or 


‘inhumanity; for every foot of soil in New Jersey 


was obtained from the savages by fair purchase 
and sale, and a satisfactory Compensation given. 
Here, sir, is a beautiful illustration of the in- 


|. fluence of a good example extending through a 


number of generations, We turn with pride to 
this beautiful example of justice and humanity, 
and every time we do so, we are stimulated and 
strengthened to imitate the noble deeds of our 
worthy sires. 

Sir, the people of New Jersey were not only 
actuated by aloe of justice in their conduct in the 


i early settlement of the country, but a love of lib- 


erty has always accompanied their love of justice. 
As early as 1672, we find that the people of New 
Jersey, when small in numbers, having a Governor 
to rule over them of the name of Carteret, whose 
@ppression and tyranny bore hard upon them, 
even at that early day they rose and expelled him 
from the State. Here, sir, is the first example on 
this continent, of that undying love of liberty, 
not to be extinguished by fears of suffering or 


' death, that has been seen burning through so many 
| succeeding generations, and that still continues to 
‘glare up from the fields of oppression in distant 


lands, and that will continue to burn in the human 


: heart until all the nations of the earth are redeemed. 


So that you will perceive that a love of justice and 
liberty has predominated from the commence- 
ment of the settlement of this State. No State in 
the Union has made greater sacrifices for liberty 
and justice than New Jersey. Refer for a mo- 
ment to our history in that great struggle—the 
American Revolution—and you will find that the 
State of New Jersey, in the darkest hour of dan- 
ger, and when her soil was occupied in various 
places by the enemy, was ready to hold on to in- 
dependence and HaT. In 1776, the darkest hour 
of the Revolution, when our soil was in posses- 
sion of British troops, we find, sir, that in that very 

ear, the people of New Jersey elected their first 

egislature and their first Governor under their 
independence. When their soil was in the pos- 
session of British troops, who menaced the inhab- 


| itants with destruction and death on every hand— 


when houses were pillaged and burnt, caitle drove 
off, provisions consumed, and every description of 
property destroyed—still, sir, the people of New 

ersey were in arms wherever they could rise suf- 
ficiently numerous to organize a band to resist 
these oppressions. New Jersey, as I stated be- 
fore, has sacrificed more treasure and more lives 
in the cause of independence, in proportion to her 


| size and means, thanany Statein this Union. Yet 


how do we find her even in the dark hour of the 
Revolution, when our Government paper currency 
was depreciated below its proper value? Why, 
the paper money of the State of New Jersey was 
found superior in value to that of the General 
Government; and so great was the inequality that 
the Legislature of New Jersey, at that period, 
was compelled to call in her circulation, in order 
to permit the circulation of the General Govern- 
ment to pass within her borders. We find that, 
in looking to our history, this State was the 
barrier that arrested the tide of conquest. The 


, bold British troops have but in one instance passed 


into our State, but they were hurled back again, 
and the only instance in which they passed 
through, was on their retreat from Philadelphia to 
New York, on which occasion they came very 
nearly being made prisoners. So you will per- 
ceive that New Jersey has stood like an adaman- 
tine rock in the darkest hour of trouble that hung 
over the land, and boldly and fearlessly arrested 


‘ the tide of conquest and invasion. 


This State was the barrier that arrested the tide 
of conquest. The enemy invaded her soil, and 
pillaged and imprisoned her people, but were never 
allowed to cross her borders to invade other States. 
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The battle of Trenton turned the tide of conquest 
in the hour of the greatest danger that threatened 
our independeace. ‘This signal victory changed 
the whole aspect of the war; the hitherto victorious 
invaders were hurled back from our borders, and 
the desponding spirits of the patriots reanimated. 
New courage and new hopes sprung up as from 
the midnight gloom. 

This glorious victory revealed the great truth 
that the spirit of liberty in this land could rot be 
subdued, or the nation conquered. Here the 
proud spirit of the oppressor was humbled, and 

is visions of conquest shrouded in gloom. From 
this point the retreat of the enemy commenced, 
and he was compelled to seek a more convenient 
path through which to pursue the conquest of our 
sister States, 

Sir, our State has ever been true to her love of 
liberty, and to the cause of independence. No 
danger could daunt her bravery; no privations 
swerve her integrity, and no losses extinguish her 
spirit of perseverance. On various occasions her 
soil was invaded, the country pillaged, and thein- 
habitants insulted and imprisoned; and still her 
brave sons, whenever and wherever they could 
organize a band, continued to resist the oppressors. 
The prison shipa of the tyrant were almost con- 
atantly peopled with her noblest and bravest sons. 

So well were the people of New Jersey known 
to the people of this Union in the time of the 
Revolutionary war that the term applied to them , 
was “ Jersey Blue,” synonymous of truth and 
fidelity, and even to this day is the same term ap- 

lied to the inhabitants of that State. Sir, we chal- 
enge an investigation of the character of our 
State, and it is for that purpose that Í have arisen 
to-night. We challenge and confidently assert, 
that if you will examine the history of New Jersey 
you will not find one single stain resting upon her 
character from her earlieat settlement up to the 
present time. 

Sir, I might speak of the undaunted bravery of 
her soldiers in the defense of our common country, 
of the victorious battles fought upon our soil, of 
Trenton, of Princeton, aad Monmouth, and of the 
heroes and patriots whose lives were there offered 
up on the altar of our country’s liberties. 

The soil of New Jersey is made holy by the 
blood of the bravest and best men that the world 
has ever seen, and we cherish, as a sacred trust, 
the remembrance of their bravery, patriotism, and 
virtue. 

Sir, we have transmitted to us by our ancestors ` 
a State character that is unsu d; and we de- . 
sire to preserve unsullied this fair fame through 
all coming time. We desire that our children’s 
children, to the latest generation, may look with 


just pride on the memories of their ancestors, and | j 


stimulated to constant verance in the path 
of duty, of virtue, and of honor. 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF CARLTON B. CURTIS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 18, 1852. 
The House having under consideration the bill 


declaring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful structure - 


and a post road— 

Mr. CURTIS said: 

Mr. Sreacer: The interest which the State of 
Pennsylvania feels in the question now before the 


House will be fully appreciated, when it is under- ; 


stood what amount of capital she has expended | 
to enjoy the privilege of the free navigation of the 
Ohio river. The State improvements, consisting 


of railroad and canal from Philadelphia to Pitts- |. 


burg, have cost the State about $16,000,000. 
Not only this, but the capitalists of Philadelphia į 
and Pittsburg are now constructing a line of rail- | 
way from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, at an expense, 
when completed, of about $12,000,000. Further, 
the boats which are obstructed by this bridge carry 
about thirty-five millions of freight per annum, 
and about eighty thousand passengers, transacting į 
one half of all ibe business on the Ohio. 

In view of this immense expenditure of money, 
to enjoy the uninterrupted navigation of the Ohio 
—that right having been attempted to be interfered 


| with—Pennsylvania sought such redress in the 
| Supreme Court of the United States as she be- 


|i lieved that the Constitution and laws of the United || 
| States ought to extend to the State and her cit- |, us by an equal law applicable to all boats, say 


izens,. 


What is the legal proposition involved in this ` 
bill? It is to reverse, or render inoperative, the | 


solemn adjudications of the Supreme Court, pro- 
nounced after a laborious investigation covering a 
period of almost three years, in which the parties, 
by their counsel and their witnesses, were fully 


heard, for the reason, as is alleged, that Congress | 


kes with the court in their construction of the 
aw. i 

The case comes up before us, although not in 
form, but in substance, like an appeal from the 


Supreme Court for our revision, sitting as a court | 


of errors and appeals; the first error assigned 
being, that the Supreme Court have erred in taking 
jurisdiction of the matter in controversy, and as- 
sumed powers not belonging to them. 2. That 
the decree of the Supreme Court, if carried out, 
will be an act of legal vandalism, and prejudicial 
to the interests of the Wheeling Bridge Company. 
We are askedjnot to reverse in form, but, by some 

; colorable proceeding or devise of ours, so to legis- 
late that the decree may be made inoperative. I 

` would infinitely prefer, if it is the determination 
of congem to legislate against the adjudications 
of our Supreme Court, that we should meet the 
question openly, not covertly under some other 
name. 

Now, if the decrees of the Supreme Court are to 
come before us annually for revision, and we are 
to sit as a self-constituted court of errors and ap- 
peala, it is time that ali litigants should fully un- 
derstand it,and govern themselves accordingly. 
If Congress shail furnish a precedent in this case, 
it will be but the beginning of theend. Weshall 
then have to decide causes by yeas and nays, and 
woe then to the rights of the miog they will 
find that no oppression is so intolerable as that of 
a majority unrestrained. I had supposed that the 
Constitution had provided us a judiciary to deter- 
mine and settle disputes and controversies such as 
have arisen between the State of Pennsylvania and 


~ the Wheeling Bridge Company. 


The growing popular favor of railroads in this 
country at this time, and the consequent import- 
ance attached to rivers as achannel of commercial 
intercourse, is unfavorable to the adjudication of 


` the rights pertaining to the question now before us. 


Aside from this, we are not the impartial judges 
which our laws contemplate. Virginia votes in 
favor of the bridge, because she avers, through 
: her Representatives, that a strike has been made at 
her State sovereignty, of which she is so very 
jealous. Another class vote for it because they 
| want a bridge at their own particular locality; and 


|. the determination of this question, it is thought, : 


i may have an influence upon their own favorite pro- 
ject. The Representatives from Pennsylvania 


|, State may be effected; all showing that the mem- 


cation of judges, viz: impartiality and disinterest- 
|; edness. But, inasmuch as we are bound to act 
| upon the bill now under consideration, let us in- 

quire and see if Congress itself is not restrained 
| by a constitutional provision in its proposed legis- 
| lation. The power to pass this bill is claimed un- 


i post roads and post offices. : 
i But the powers of Congress are limited over this 
| subject by the ninth section first article of the Con- 
stitution, among which is the following: 

& No preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 


|i merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of an- 


; other.” 
Now, if Congress shall pass an act which shall 
‘compel the boats bound to the ports of Pennsyl- 
| vania to incur greater charges or expense than 
those bound to Wheeling, do we not thereby give 
a preference, which is inhibited by the provision 
| of the Constitution referred to? I therefore dis- 
sent from the opinion delivered by the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Disney,] viz: that there can be no 
constitutional objection to Congress legalizing the 
resent erection of the Wheeling Bridge. be- 
lieve it is within the power of Congress to regulate 
the height of chimneys, by prescribing their height 
and character; because this would be a general 


i may vote against it, because the interest of the | 


bers of this House have not the requisite qualif- - 


_ der the power to regulate commerce and establish ; 


|] 


rule, applicable to all boats, to whatsoever port 
bound. If it is the determination to let the pres- 
ent bridge remain, with its present elevation, let 


' what character of boats may navigate the river 
Ohio. If weare determined to confer a special 
privilege upon the Wheeling Bridge Company, let 
us do it under the semblance of general laws, and 
not by special legislation. 
| Now, I submit this proposition, which I think 
| ought to govern our action upon this case: If the 
ublic can be accommodated as well, or nearly so, 
in crossing over the bridge at an elevation of one 
hundred and eleven feet, with three hundred feet 
head way, as preecrined by the Supreme Court in 
its decree, and that such an elevation would not 
materially obstruct navigation, then is not the 
Bridge Company bound to adopt that elevation 
which would be the least obstruction or impedi- 
ment to navigation? In the cause decided there is 
satisfactory evidence showing that there is ample 
distance on the island to effect the descent, making 
the rise on the floor of the bridge less than four 
feet to the hundred from the abutments to the 
center of the bridge. If this be so, it destroys 
the force of the argument that the present bridge 
is indispensably necessary for the cross travel. 
Congress ought not to sanction an elevation which 
is a nuisance, when that nuisance ean be avoided 
by eighteen feet additional elevation, and the pas- 
sage over it be as well enjoyed by the traveling 
public or those engaged in the transportation of 
merchandise. The only remaining argument for 
legalizing the present elevation would be, that it 
would incur expepse upon the stockholders; but 
when it is shown.that the cost of remedying 
the evil will be amply remunerated by the tolls, 
making the whole costa profitable investment, I can- 
not see the force of the reasoning. Aside from this, 
if the company have erred in the erection or in 
their opinion as to the fact of its being an obstruc- 
tion, it is the fault of the company, not of Con- 
gress; and although the stockholdera might be 
entitled to sympathy, are not to redress. 

It is, however, said that the Supreme Court 
had no jurisdiction of the matter in controversy, 
because Virginia, by an amendatory act, had 
legalized the obstruction, and that we ought to be 
governed by the dissenting opinion delivered in the 
cause, and not by the opinion of the court. Such 
is not any part of my legal education. This leads 
us to inquire what is meant by the power to regu- 
' late commerce, which includes navigation as an 

incident, and which has been conferred upon 
ii Congress. I find it laid dawn that the power to 
ropilata commerce being a national power, is not 
‘under the control of State legislation, because it 
would be the exercise of two powers which might 
come in collision with each other.—(5 Wheaton, 
Holms vs. ried 551.) And again, in 2 Story, 
page 466, barque Chusan, I find it laid down that 
if the power to regulate commerce, foreign and 
inland, be exclusive in Congress, all State inter- 
i ference therewith is unconstitutional and void. 
Congress having the power to regulate the whole 
subject, regulates it as much by what it leaves 
without any positive regulations as by what it ex- 
pressly provides for. 
Whatever of commerce the Government does 
‘not restrict or prohibit wills it shall be unre- 
stricted, and itis, in my opinioni: unsound doctrine, 
not warranted by the books, that whatever remains 
- unregulated or untouched by Congress, may be 
‘. regulated, or power over it may be exercised, by 
‘the States. Itis not a pone which may be con- 
| currently exercised by the State and General Gov- 
: ernment. What is the judicial construction placed 
|| upon the power to regulate commerce as employed 
| in the Constitution? All commerce is lawful in 
‘| all countries with which we are at peace, unless 
`| prohibited by the supreme powers in the State. 

Bach is the law of nations. e do not pass laws 

declaring that certain trade or certain navigation 

shall be free, but we pass laws for its prohibition, 
restriction, or regulation; and yet the gentleman 


| 


il from Virginia [Mr. MiLLson] affirms, in his very 


i able argument, that the court had usurped the 
owers of Congress in their decree against the 
heeling Bridge Company, because Congress had 


|| failed to pass an act prohibiting obstructions of 


What 


'i the character complained of in the Ohio. 
has Congress done, so far as to regulate navigation 


. 
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on the Ohio? It has passed numerous laws making 
appropriations for the removal of obstructions to 
the free navigation of the Ohio. Congress has | 
established ports. It has passed laws requiring ` 
licenses to be taken out; and established rules for ; 
the safety of passengers upon boats. Does not 
all this show that Congress is exercising its power 
in regulating the navigation upon that river, and 
thereby making the enjoyment of her citizens in its 
free navigation more complete? I believe the gen- 
tleman from Virginia denies the constitutional 
power of Congress to remove obstructions in rivers, 
such as the Ohio, by the General Government, but 
I understand that he affirms the power of a sover- 
eign State to place such obstructions in the rivers 
within her borders as she may think proper, unless 
prohibited by an act of Congress; to which doc- 
trine I cannot subscribe. 

In addition to all this, Virginia has made a com- 

act with Kentucky, which has been sanctioned 
by Congress, saying as follows: 

«c That the use and navigation of the river Ohio, so far as 
the territory of the proposed State, or the territory that shall 
remain within the limits of this Commonwealth, lies there- 
on, shail be free and common to the citizens of the United 
Siates.”” 


This compact was sanctioned by Congress in 
the admission of Kentucky into the Union, and is, 
therefore, the law of Congress. The Supreme Court 
have heretofore decided, thata violation of a com- 
pact between the State of Kentucky and Virginia 
was void; and they say that they have authority to 
declare a State law unconstitutional, upon the 
grounds of its impairing the obligation of a com- 
pact between different States. 

Congress being in the full eXercise of a power |: 
conferred upon it, is not even within the rule of 
Sturges vs. Crowningshield. The case of Holmes : 
rs. Jenison, and the case of Gibbon vs. Ogdon, |! 
show that the ruling of the court in that case is 
not the law governing the obstruction which forms 
the subject of this controversy. In the celebrated 
case of Gibbon vs. Ogdon, 9 Wheaton, Chief 
Justice Marshall refers approvingly in his opinion 
to the following proposition: 

“To reguiate splice in its nature full power over the 
thing to be regulated; it excludes, necessarily, the action of 
all others that would perform the same operation upon the 
same thing. It is a uniform whole which is as much 
disturbed and deranged by changing what the regulating 
power designs to leave untouched as that 
operated,” 


The same language is made use of by Mt. 
Justice Johnson, and incorporated in his opinion 
delivered in the same cause. 

I refer to these numerous cases for the purpose 


of showing, that whatever legislation there might | obstructs navigation. Among all civilized nations ` 


have been, either in the original charter or the 
amendatory act of Virginia, sanctioning the pres- 
ent erection, that it can have no effect upon the 
determination of this question, for the reason that 
the whole matter is under the control of Congress, 
which was committed by the framers of our Con- 
stitution to the General Government, to one power 


to avoid conflicting regulations by the several . 


States, and to make one uniform system through- 
out the whole country. The remaining inquiry 


is, although it is admitted that the court had no. 


authority to punish by indictment for the offense 
of obstructing a navigable river, because no act of 
Congress had been passed conferring such jurisdic- 
tion, yet cannot the court take jurisdiction, by vir- 
tue of its chancery powers, in such a manner as 
to afford relief for an injury to an individual or a 
State, which is the same thing, suffering an irrem- 
ediable injury for which a remedy at law will not 
afford adequate redress? What are the chancer 


powers of the Supreme Court? On examination it ` 


will be found that the limitations apon the general 
chancery powers of that court are few, and consist 
mainly in the character or residence of the parties, 
and the amount in controversy, and extending to 


all cases arising under the Constitution and laws - 


of the United States. 

It is urged in favor of the passage of this law, 
that this whole proceeding originated in jealousy 
on the part of Pittsburg, on account of the pros- | 
perity of Wheeling. Such is the manufacturing 


and commercial resources of Pittsburg, that she |; 


fears no rival on the western slope of the Alle- 
gany mountains, and least of alla rival of a city 
like Wheeling—the greatness of which is almost 


j 


. 


on which it has ©‘ 


t b 
entirely in the prospective. If Wheeling aspires | is 


to the greatness, wealth, and prosperity of Pitts- 
burg, by depriving her of the navigation of the 
Ohio upon the same terms as enjoyed by that 
city, then Wheeling is in the wrong; and her ap- 
preion for the interposition of Congress in her 


tion. 

lation does give a preference to boats bound to 

Wheeling over those bound to Pittsburg, by sub- 
' jectin 
that bridge, to which the Wheeling boats are not 
subject. 

The whole question, so far as relates to this 
proposed elevation, in accordance with the decree 
of the Supreme Court, is one of mere expense, 
which ought to be incurred by the wrong-doer. 
But if our Pyipathy is so strong for the individ- 
ual corporators of that company, it would be far 
better that we should appropriate a sum of money 
sufficient to defray the expense of alteration, than 
to obstruct the navigation upon that river. 

The necessity of this bridge as a military road 
would never have been thought of, had not the 
friends of the bridge been hard pressed fora device 

. to avoid the force of the decree. The necessity for 

i making it-a post-road is equally colorable and 
fallacious. The whole scheme is a strike at the 
commercial prosperity of Pittsburg—injuriously 
affecting the public works of Pennsylvania, by 
diminishing the revenue derivable therefrom. 

It is urged in the very elaborate argument sub- 
mitted to this House in the majority report by the 

| Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
i! that the Legislature of Virginia, when, in the char- 
| ter of this bridge company, in 1816, it provided, | 


i 
i 


that if said bridge should be so constructed as to | 


injure the navigation of said river, that the same 
should be treated as a public nuisance, did not 
have in contemplation steam navigation, because 


no steamboats at that time were in use—the com- | 


merce then being carried on b 

' prows and keel-boats.”’ 
Nor, in 1847, when, by an amendatory act, a 
wire suspension bridge was authorized, in which 

‘similar language was employed in guarding against 


y means of ‘* broad 


“any obstruction to free navigation, for the rea- | 


son that the necessity of high chimneys had not : 
then been discovered. Such an argument is a 
species of old fogyism, when we consider the im- | 
provements now making in navigation, unworthy 
< of the progressive spirit of the age in which we ' 
‘live. Aside from this, it has no applicability to 
‘ the case under consideration, because it is settled 
' by judicial authority, that no legislation under any ° 
State authority can sanction a nuisance whic 


ij there is no policy which has been so universally 
| acquiesced in and insisted upon as that of preserv- 
| ing the freedom of navigation. Shall we depart 
_ from it for the promotion of private ends and the 
li advancement of local purposes? The Wheeling - 
| Bridge is a magnificent structure, and commenda- ` 
ble to the enterprise of Wheeling; but compared | 
with many ailer enterprises which are being | 
pushed forward to facilitate trade by means of, 


| private capital, is diminutive and insignificant. A’ 
private company in Pennsylvania has nearly com, | 


ii 


| generally, were warmly and earnestly engaged 


: pleted an iron road from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, 
_ overcoming the Allegany Mountains without 
: inclined plains, at an expense of about twelve mil- . 
| lions; while New York has built a railway from | 
, that city to the Jakes at an expense of over twenty | 
‘millions. The Wheeling Bridge cost less than two ` 
hundred thousand. When we compare the Wheel- . 
| ing Bridge enterprise with others, we ought not 
| to be dazzled with its magnitude. 
My constituency have as little interest in the 
- Wheeling Bridge nuisance, as perha: sany other in 
the State. Thecommercein which hes are most] 
engaged does not require floating palaces wit 
magnificent chimneys, or the assistance of steam 
as a motive power to carry it to market. The 
adopt a mode of transportation more primeval, 
; but ad 
_ing navigation; and with abundant water and an | 
unobstructed channel they are content. Never- ' 
: theless, they are deeply interested in the principle 
|, Maintained by the Supreme Court, securing to _ 
| them free navigation of the Allegany, an affluent ` 
of the Ohio. They are now grievously suffering , 
reason of obstructions placed in that river by 
the State itself. No less than two acqueducts 


i 


| 


ehalf, ought not to receive a favorable considera- | 
Disguise it as we may, the proposed legis- | 


g the latter to charges and risks in passing | 


| have been placed across the Allegany, under State 
| authority, where there was no necessity for any, 
with an elevation so low that during the most ad- 
|| vantageous period of navigation upon that stream, 
| our commerce is entirely cut off, and destroyed. 
Several bridge companies, since the construction of 
these State obstructions, have taken the standard 
‘of elevation adopted by the State, and erected 
bridges over the river, injuriously affecting its nav- 
igation, to the great detriment of all interested in 
the free navigation of the Allegany, which, al- 
though not among the most maguificient, is one 
of the most beautiful rivers upon the American 
continent. The principle decided in the Wheel- 
ing Bridge case opens the door for a ray of hope 
for the injuries inflicted upon the commercial pros- 
erity of my constituency. Any citizen now, who 
18 aggrieved, can vindicate his right toa free nav- 
igation upon that river, by becoming relator and 
making the State respondent. But if Congress 
—under some colorable pretext—is to establish 
the precedent of interfering by legalizing obstruc- 
‘tions, then the redress of a citizen will be in vain. 
I, for one, would repudiatea remedy so uncertain 
and precarious. 

e now have over twenty-four thousand miles 
of navigable waters in the United States, and in 
all times heretofore, it has been the settled policy 
of this Government to preserve and maintain the 
navigation thereof free. If we are to depart from 
this wise policy, I hope it will be done by some 

- measure which shall operate equally upon every 
part of the country, giving a preference to no local- 
` ity or section. Pennsylvania is a loyal and law- 
abiding State, and has no conception of any other 


| 
| 
| 


mirably adapted to their wants for descend- | 


i| mode of redress for her grievances, other than 
|| through the regularly-constituted tribunals of the 
| country, and having vindicated her right to the free 
i navigation of the Ohio. I hope that the National 
Government will not wrest from her a right which 
she deems invaluable and guarantied not only to 
her, but the whole country. 


i 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


SPEECH OF HON. EBEN NEWTON, 

OF OHIO, 

In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 12, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (evening session,)— 


Mr. NEWTON said: 

Mr. Cuainman: From the commencementof the 
session, [ have expected to express my views upon 
the fugitive slave law, at some convenient and 
appropriate season, after having become somewhat . 
acquainted with the forms of business, and mode 
of proceeding. 

On a number of occasions when I had expected 
to avail myself of the opportunity, debate has been 
cut off. Want of experience and want of a conve- 
nient opportunity have prevented me from per- 
forming this duty before. At the commencement 
of the session the friends of this measure, so odious 
to the people I represent, and to the free States 


i 


in debating the propriety of confirming the law. 
Upon the propriety and expediency of this meas- 
ure, its friends were divided, and this fact furnished 
a reason for the opponents not to interfere or take 
art. 

: From the earliest history of our Government, 
the subject of slavery has been an exciting one, 
and one on which the public mind has been divid- 
ed. Its origin is founded upon the law of might, 
and not of right; but it has gradually and insidi- 
ously progressed and increased, until it has for its 
i recognition, State laws and compacts, and for its 
. Support and faithful fulfillment, General Govern- 
ment laws, with penal provisions, founded, it is 
_ claimed, upon constitutional sanction and author- 
ity. 

A Sainte the State authorities and regulations 
now established, I do not interfere; but against 
its gigantic advance in territory and political pow- 
er, patronage and influence, I am unalterably and 
uncompromisingly opposed. That itis thus ad- 
vancing in territory and power, is proved by a 
i simple recurrence to its condition in 1776 and 
| 1852. Then, there were only six slave States 
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and declining in sentiment and influence. 
fifteen States, and in political power and political 
sentiment, advancing and striving for more terri- 
tory and power, until its claims and demands are 
incorporated into the political creeds and platforms 
of the great political parties. 

In this attıtude it becomes important to inquire 
for our original landmarks, and to learn what 
they are. ‘The power of the General Government 
over the institution of slavery, is one I had intend- 
ed to discuss and consider, but it has been fully 
occupied by one now in his grave; but his valuable 
leacy is left for his country and posterity. 

What I now say is not expected to influence 
the present day, but for the consideration of the 
future; for the time must come, yea, will come, 
when the present construction given to the Con- 
stitution will be reversed and exploded as one of 
the great and most fatal errors of the day and age 
in which we live. It may appear to be vanity in 
any one man to attempt to express this paradox- 
ical opinion upon this important and exciting sub- 
ject, against which there is so general an acquies- 
cence. But the freedom to think and to speak, so 
generally tolerated and cultivated in our country, 
in view of the magnitude of the error and its con- 
sequences upon the political and social relations of 
our country, induce me thus to act and speak. 
You can sail upon a much smoother sea, to acqui- 
esce in that which is fashionable and powerful, no 
matter what its influences and relations may have 
upon the prosperity and growth of our country, 
than to attempt to expose and refute established 
opinions and theories. I hold that the General 
Government have no more right or power to in- 
terfere with slavery in the States, than they have 
to interfere with the forms of Government jn the 
Old World. 

It has never been delegated to the Government 
by the States, and it sses no power, but as 
itis delegated. The States alone have the entire 
and sole control over the whole subject within the 
States. We have no power as a Government, to 
deal in slaves, to buy or sell them, or in any way 
whatever to recognize them as property or to com- 
pel others to so recognize them except by virtue 
of the following provision. The advocates of this 

wer only claim it by virtue of the Constitution. 
Frit is not there it is not possessed. 

It is claimed to be found in the following pro- 
vision: ‘* No person held to labor in one State 
‘under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
‘shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 


‘ therein, be discharged from such service or labor, . 


‘ but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
‘ whom such service or labor may be due.” 

The object of this section is obvious, and that is 
to prevent the owner of the slave escaping from 


the State where owned to a free State, osing his 
In other words, to permit the 


property in him. ther wo per 
owner of aslave to retain his title to him in a free 
State, to which he may have escaped or be found. 

Property in man, without this power in the 


Constitution, does not exist out of the States con- | 


stituting him a slave. By the escape into a free 
State, the man became a free man. Hence this 
provision, extending the ownership. The pro- 
vision is a recognition of ownership in the State 
where the fugitive is found, notwithstanding the 
. laws of the State where found, and a mandate to 
the State that he be delivered up. That is, that 
the owner’s right of property be respected. This 
construction is justified and ee by the 
members of the section with which it is classified. 
The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 

rivileges and immunities of citizens in the several 

tates. Fugitives from justice escaping from the 


State where charged shall, on demand of the Exec- _ 


utive of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up to be removed. . , , 
Here the person or authority that is to deliver 
up, is not designated, but is clearl understood. 
Th e people where the fugitive is shall deliver him. 
The whole section taken together relates to the du- 
ties, privileges, and powers of the different States. 


No power is here delegated to Congress, but is |; 
It only defines , 


declared to exist in the States. 
what shall exist and be permitted by them. The 
whole is a mere internal regulation and recognition 


between the different States fixed by the Constitu- `; 


tion. 


w—Mr, 


The expression, * shall be delivered upon claim 


' 


: obtain his property is to be allowed and enforced. 
This provision imposes no more obligation upon 
the General or State Government to make laws to 
aid and facilitate the capture and return of the 
fugitive, or to defray the expenses, than it would 
if the subject-matter was any other article of prop- 
perty known to our laws. 

There is no reason to infer, that because human 
laws create and fix property in man, that thereby 
there should be more rigid laws made to hold and 


enjoy the property. 
rhe 


language here used, as well as elsewhere - 


in the Constitution, and in the debates upon its 
formation, render it plain and obvious to me that 
the framers of the Constitution were troubled with 
this vexed question, and wished to have as little 
to do with it, and say of it, as possible, and studi- 
ously avoided all interference with, or recognition 
of the power as a govermental appendage; but, on 
the contrary, intended to discourage and discoun- 
tenance it, by encouraging and making prominent 
and conspicuous, liberty and freedom. They 
could not blot it out, but supposed it would bleach 
out, or die out. Much light is to be gained in 
giving a construction to that section by the general 
views entertained by the body, upon the subject 
of slavery. They supposed it was an evil, and 
like other evils would be cured and worn out. 
We had left the mother country because liberty 
and freedom had been disregarded and trampled 
upon. 

PT hey use strong language to show their jeal- 
ousy in assuming power. ‘ All powers and rights 
shall be reserved by the States, that are not expressly 
delegated to the United States.” 

Gan any one suppose that that body of men, 
more intelligent than any other, would have per- 
mitted this power to be delegated to Congress to 
pass laws to aid and increase slavery, and not have 
debated it, and had it perfectly well understood and 
epre To me it is entirely incredible. 


have so much to say upon other branches of | 


the general subject that I cannot go into the various 

ropositions presented and discussed, and shall 
have to confine myself to the single article I am 
how considering. 

On the 28th of August, 1777, this section came 
up for consideration, and I cannot go even here 
into particulars, unless I repeat that which others 
havesaid. This fact cannot be too often repeated, 
however, that there was nothing then said that can 
be understood as wishing to delegate to Congress 
any power over slavery, or connection with it, 
but all goes to confirm the construction I have 
given: that’ by it the right of property in the 
slave was secured to the owner in any State to 
which he might flee. Mr. Pinckney wished some 


in slaves. Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Butler pro- 
posed that fugitive slaves and servants be deliv- 
ered up like criminals. 3 7 
Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, said ** this would 
‘ oblige the Executive of the State to do it at the 
public expense.” Expense in those days was 
. seen and regarded; now itis cast off with entire 


* indifference. 


The whole discussion shows that no proposi- 
tion was made, nor wish entertained that the Gen- 
eral Government should be empowered to legis- 
late upon the subject. n . 

The suggestion of Mr. Wilson was acquiesced 
in, not only as to the tribunal, but also the ex- 
pense. Take the language used, and give to it 
the plain, obvious meaning intended, and the ob- 
ject desired, and you have this sentiment, and 
nothing more: the master may retain a property 
` in his slave in any State where found, and if he 

wishes to take him away he shall have the right, 
as he has by common law to take his horse, or 
ox, that had strayed. 

Upon this hinge is reared the whole superstruc- 
ture of the law of 1789 and 1850. If it contains 


no power and capacity to support them, they fall, ` 


and fail for want of foundation upon which to 
stand; for neither of them have any intrinsic 
` merit of their own, even if they had a base upon 
‘| which to stand. 


į; lect of his fellow-man, whose every instinct leads 


Newton, 


of the party to whom service or labor is due,” |! 
only means any mode the owner may adopt to | 


_ménd of the slave himself. 


‘ millions of freemen, or the formation of a po 


rovision should be inserted in favor of property | 


: and sweep the field. 


If man will hold property in the body and intel- - 


Ho. or Reps. 


iad 


him to shake from his limbs the shackles that in- 
earcerate his body, and shut up every avenue, and 
shut out every infiuence except the light of heaven 
and the works of creation, that are calculated to 
elevate Lody and mind, it must, from its very na- 
ture, be more difficult to keep such property in the 
field than it would an ox or a horse; but is that 
a reason why extraordinary and unusual laws 
should be passed applicable to this property alone, 
and that every one to whom such property should 
happen to stray should be presumed to bea rogue? 

roperty in man is hazardous, for liberty is the 
first aspiration he conceives and seeks for, and 
there is a constant strife between his bondage of 
body and mind, and his love of liberty and power 
to acquire it. You may chain him by laws and 
bonds, and they may bind his body, but his de- 
sire and aspiration will seek to repeal and remove 
them. The law of 1793, though mild and lenient 
in comparison to that of 1850, overleaps all ori- 
ginal authority in its desire to circumscribe liberty 
and enlarge slavery, passed without discussion 
and reflection, as I humbly think we have a right 
to presume, as an evidence of its power and char- 
acter, remained over fifty years a dead letter upon 
the statute-book, and until 1450, when it was re- 
vived and embellished by additions the most ex- 
traordinary that can be found in any nation. 
Before entering upon the examination of these 
laws, let me examine the causes that led to their 
adoption. 

There is, and at all times has been, and ever 
will be, a controversy between liberty and slavery. 
There is a controversy between the body and 

His body is slard, 
his mind is striving to liberate, improve, and re- 
lease it. Naturecreated evgry living creature with 
a love of liberty and a desire to preserve it, and if 
deprived of it, with the power to struggle to re- 
claim it. From the most inconsiderable insect to 
the greatest and most commanding intellect, the 
same instinctive law governs all. 

The free States loathe and abhor slavery, and 
strive and labor to check its growth and advance, 
and to turn the torrent of public influence against 
its expansion ahd diffusion. 

The South cling to it, and love and cherish it, 


„and unite with more unanimity, strength, and 


power, to spread it broadcast over the land, than 


‘any other body of men on earth. With less than 


one third of freemen, they control and govern twa 
thirds of would be, and should be, freemen at the 
North, and convert them into slaves and slavery, 
and compel them to bow the submissive neck to 
their yoke. - No matter whether the effort is the 
passage of 4 law that will enslave ony ore 

itical 
platform, or the ratification óf a town meeting, 
they sound the alarm that the Abolitionists are in 
the field, and their whole force wheel into line, 
and present a solid, unbroken, uniform front, and 
maintain it, undaunted; and the North quail, and 
faint, and desert, and break; and they triumph. 
It ever has- been so, I fear 
ever will be. These odious laws and platforms 
that set the whole country on fire, and do not ben- 
efit the South at all, the entire North, in feeling 
and sentiment, oppose and despise, for by them 
they are degraded and humbled. No matter how 
much support and strength they may receive from 


` that quarter, it is against the great prevailing feel- 


ing and sentiment. In every effort to extend 
slavery it has triumphed, its boundaries extended, 
and numbers and influence increased. The great 
effort that so extensively prevailed a few years 
since to prevent more slave territory, is abandoned 
and given up. The law of 1793, that so long was 
a dead letter upon the statute-book, is now re- 
vived, added to, and confirmed by resolutions cf 
legislative assemblies, and political bodies. Its 
provisions only empower the owner of the slave 
when he escapes, to arrest and take him before 
competent authority for trial, and upon competent 
and sufficient testimony establish his claim to him, 
and, if successful, have him taken back to servi- 
tude, and inflicting a penalty upon any one who 
should interfere in rescuing him. The fugitive 
law of 1850 shows a powerful advance in public 
opinion and feeling in favor of slavery over that 
of 1793. Whenever there has been a prosecution 
in favor of the owner of a slave, growing out of 


the relation of master and servant, previous to 
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1850, the courts invariably decided that the same 
rules of evidence and mode of proceeding should 
be observed, as are applicable to other cases. But | 
by the law of 1850, the whole course of proce- |! 
dure is changed—the court, the officers, the trial, :: 
the evidence, the witnesses—and every presump- 
tion drawn in favor of slavery and against liberty, 
and the community in which the alleged slave may 
be found, charged as aiding in defeating the mas- 
ter, and, as a penalty, charge the Government ; 
with all costs. This is a mere outline of the Jaw. ` 
By this act courts are authorized to appoint judges | 
without reference to their qualification or dura- `: 
tion, but in fact for this specific purpose, and ` 
compel them to execute the duties; also, all the 
courts are authorized to enlarge the number of ` 
judges or commissioners, to an indefinite number, 
if it be necessary to facilitate the capture, and 

iving the temporary judges concurrent juris- 
dieden with the regularly appointed judges of our — 
courts. 

These provisions are in violation of all law, as 
I understand it. United States judges are to be 
nominated by the President, and confirmed by the 
Senate, and are presumed to be men of intelli- 
gence and character. All marshals and deputies || 
are to obey, and execute all warrants put into | 
their hands, under heavy penalties, and to take | 
and keep the fugitive safely, under all contingen- ` 
cies, and against all force, or be liable upon his || 
bond; and the temporary judges or commission- } 
ers are authorized to appoint any additional mar- 
shals that may be necessary to advance the busi- 
ness; and these fresh officers, or any others, are 
authorized to call out the force of the county pif 
necessary, and all good citizens are commanded to 
aid and assist, in order to carry out the provisions 
of the Constitution, 

This sentiment in this section contained, bears 
the most ‘striking evidence of the progress and ad- | 
vance of the power and influence of the advocates 
of slavery, under a claim that it is made to carr 
out the provisions of the Constitution, but accord- 
ing to all rules of construction, is in violation 
of it, 

If the fugitive escape and flee to another State, 
this deputy is authorized to pursue him, and if |; 
taken, take him forthwith before some judge or || 
commissioner, whose duty it shall be to hear the 
case in a summary manner, by what he calls sat- | 
isfactory proof, in which case the testimony of the || 
fugitive shall not be admitted, and if judgment is 
given for the master, the fugitive is to be returned 
to the place from whence he escaped. 


Here are provisions all on one side, and for one 
object, and calculated to produce one result, and |. 
so calculated to impress every officer and eve 
witness engaged inthe mock trial. He (the judge) 
is to proceed immediately to hear the case without 
delay, upon such evidence as he sees fit to require. 
No provision to secure the safety and liberty of 
the alleged slave, although he might be free. 
What man in his cool, calculating moments, can 
look upon this section of the law, and not say 
that it contains provisions and principles that will 
keep up a perpetual warfare against the law, until | 
it is repealed or improved? 

The seventh section provides against any aid | 
being given the alleged slave to escape, and is | 
couched in such general terms, as to leave it | 
doubtful whether any kindness or humanity | 
shown the fugitive may not make the party liable i 
to a penalty, Giving food or clothing, if required, ‘| 
or the fugitive found in the house of any one, 
mey make him obnoxious to the demands of this | 
aw. 

Here is a provision that may constantly expose | 
our people to difficulty, who pay any attention to |. 
the wants of any one who may be suspected as a i 
slave. From it, it is obvious the supposed slave | 
who may stray from his master must suffer, or | 
any one who may extend relief or comfort, sus- 
pected of aiding in his escape. This provision | 
clashes with the common civilities of life, and puts || 
every man upon his guard, whenever a stranger 
approaches his door with a tawny skin. ! 

he next provision is offering a strong fee for | 
an affirmative judgment, and a small one fora | 
negative judgment. He must record his judgment || 
if it be against the claimant, and then get five dol- 
lars; if he record it in favor of the claimant, and 


> * 


gives ā certificate, he shall receive ten dollars. A 


more direct insult could not be offered to an hon- 
est man than is here recorded, under the sanction 
of an American Congress, and yet it is here done 
under the authority of law, that legalizes it, and 
makes it lawful and final. 

This certificate that is given by the officer is 


: conclusive, and shall prevent all molestation of the 


person by any process issued by any court, judge, 
magistrate, or other person whomsoever. 
could the draughtsman of this provision have had 
in his mind at the time he framed this law, for he 
was a lawyer. What is the process by which the 
fugitive could be taken out of the hands of this 
deputy, under this ten-dollar certificate? There is 


none known to the law but habeas corpus. There | 
could have been no other thought of by the | 


draughtsman, for this course would be the most 


; natural and obvious remedy resorted to by the fu- 


gitive. Without this provision, nine out of ten 
who have been tried by the commissioner and de- 
livered over, would have been taken from the dep- 
uty by this process. The term process is appli- 
cable, and a technical term for all writs, original 
or final. It is the most appropriate term that 
could be used. The expression, shall not be mo- 
lested by any process issued by any judge. Habeas 
corpus is among the very few writs a single judge 
can issue. The language is intended to compre- 
hend all possible writs that could have proceeded 
from any judicial tribunal, or single magistrate. 
There is but one interpretation to be given to the 
language, if you give to it its obvious meaning, 
and keep in mind the object to be gained. 

The Constitution provides that ‘the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspend- 
ed,” unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require it. 

There is as plain a violation of the Constitution 
as language can make it. In the ninth section 
there is a provision that after the certificate has 
issued, if the claimant make affidavit that he has 


: reason to apprehend that such fugitive will be 


rescued by force from his possession before he 


; can be.taken beyond the limits of the State where 


the arrest was made, it shall be the duty of the 
officer making the arrest to retain auch fugitive in 
his custody, and remove him to the State from 
whence he fled. And to this end, the officer is 
authorized and required to employ as many hands 


as he may deem necessary to overcome such force, || 


and the expenses are to be paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 


hy not leave the owner of a slave, in reclaim- | 


ing his property as you would the owner of a 
horse or ox? The Constitution so left him, but 
we give him power to command our services and 


our purse, upon suspicion of a jealous thought, | 
when, in truth and in fact, no human being would i 


have disturbed him in histriumph. By whatlaw, 
or rule, do you treat this slave as a prisoner, and 
not leave with the officer to discover.signs of sus- 
picion upon which to call help? I answer, by 
none. He(the slave) is no prisoner. He is your 
property. Has he violated any law in straying 
off? Ihave not discerned any. By this law you 
permit the party in interest, with feelings exas- 

erated with or without cause, to draw upon your 

reasury to an extent that will astonish even 
prodigality. Bills already have been swollen to 
an alarming extent under this law, that the Gov- 
ernment are called to pay. 

Has it come to this, that, by the power of the 
slavery interest, the public money, yours and 
mine, is to be taken at will, to reclaim and return 
private property to its owner. Pause! pause! I 
entreat you, before you resolve to be bound, not 
to touch it by an anholy hand, thought, word, or 
act. But we have been‘ made to say, by a reso- 
lution in Congress, that for the peace and armony 
of the country, this law shall be permitted to re- 
main undisturbed. 


votes enough to keep it. But it is in vain to ask 


the free States to cease agitation while the record i! 


is stained with the law, fraught with more evil to 
North and South both, than any and all other 
measures. 

It is so strongly opposed to all our notions of 
propriety and legality, that any attempt to enforce 
It in practice is attended with a general curiosity 
that excites discussion and keeps up agitation, and 
renders all proceeding under it troublesome and 


What | 


1. I haveno doubt it will remain | 
as long as the entire South can command northern | 


expensive. Any law that is against public senti- 
ment, is, in effect and utility, a dead letter. Ev- 
ery effort to apply it in practice costs more than 
itis worth. It is a matter of feeling, and not of 
: interest, to the South, as far as my observation 
has extended. To the North it isa matter of deep 
interest and feeling, for by it they are humbled and 
|| degraded; for the law operates upon them as if they 
|| were knavish and intriguing, and condemns them 
|i before hearing, and inflicts a penalty, by way of 
`. costs, at the whim of the slave-owner. The pow- 
; ers that be have pronounced the law constitutional, 
' and they will not resist its execution. But this 
i: judgment does not command their approbation or 
inspire their confidence. 

You have the law and the opinion of the court 
|, in favor of its validity; we cannot get strength 
| enough to repeal it; but not content with that, you 
i| must taunt us by confirming it, and incorporate it 
'| into creeds and platforms, and make it a household 
|' appendage throughout the land. As long as the 

law is permitted to remain and be applied in prac- 
. tice, and insisted on as a principle or creed with 
the two great political parties, and carried into 
their platforms, so long will it be directly calcu- 
lated to produce a sectional issue of slavery and 
freedom, and all the main tendencies and indica- 
tions are now strongly taking that direction, And 
it is in vain to conceal it, and blindness, indeed, 
not to see it. For it is as natural a result of the 
roures pursued, as for the sun to reflect light and 
li heat. $ 
| Talk about discountenancing and preventing 
: discussion about the fugitive laws, when they are 
arrayed and presented every day as the bulwark, 
i the watch-tower of the Constitution, and the lib- 
| erties of this great people, as they are called, 
| when we see in these measures noting but de- 
| formity and controversy, and an attempt to over- 
ride the law and Constitution. As well may you 
| ask us to cease to debate the Jaws of health and 
disease, with which we are daily surrounded, b 
a knowledge of which we preserve life and health, 
or of food and raiment, the quantity and quality 
; of which we daily use and wear. 
This fugitive law is connected and interwoven 
with all our legislation. We began with it, we 
| have continued, and shall end with it. Itisthrown 
i to the people for their Spral or disapproval, 
, throughout this broad land. Yes, it is placed in 
‘| the hands of every small platoon of side-way and 
|| by-way conversers, and said to them in tones of 
thunder from this Hall, You shall approve it or 
die. But we who oppose this law, and all ita 
measures and platforms, are commanded and re- 
quired to sing lullaby to others and fall asleep our- 
selves. 

The South, so fond of, and attached to it, band 
|| together for its adoption and success, and nothing 
| is more common than for southern members upon 
this floor to rise and say the North, in all their 
feelings and political pursuits, are opposed to these 
laws, and we must break from our political asso- 
ciates, and sustain southern interests. In all im- 
portant measures of legislation, these laws have 
more or less influence, and often a controlling one. 

We are brought daily, in the course of business, 
into constant contact with these measures, and de- 
nounced as agitators; and we have but one course 
left, to defend and boldly, yet reapectfully, pro- 
|| claim our views and feelings, or tamely bow and 
| Submit, and thereby swell the majority that tri- 
| umphantly attach these measures upon the A B C 
|| of our common avocations, and misrepresent the 
| interest and deep-settled feeling of our people. 

What, stop agitation by agitation, for the sake 
of peace and quiet, and to save the Constitution 
; and the Union! The Union is never in danger, 
'| except when a great slavery triumph is at hand and 
i to be effected, and then the trumpet of alarm is 
sounded aloud in every palace and log-house in 
the nation, and patriots, and lovers of peace and 
order and the Union, are found North to swell 
the entire southern vote, and adopt the vital meas- 
‘ure, and save the nation. Stop agitation, did I 
say? You may as well stop the blood coursing 
` in your veins, or thought flowing from the mind, 
` or words from the mouth. While parties resolve 
' to make final the fugitive slave law, men will re- 
, solve to repeal and expunge it. While parties 
| organize under it, men will organize to overthrow 
| it, Resolutions of parties may make it binding, 
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but resolutions of men will tear it asunder and 
expose it. Delegates may rally under it, but del- 
egates will rally over it. Slavery may place her | 


dom, with the sling of David, will indent the fore- 
head of Goliah. Power, influence, and servility, 
may confirm the act—the fugitive act—and follow 
the champion for elevation. But freedom, law, and 
justice, will spurn thesanctity, intercept the march, 
and slay the champion. 

reat regulator of public actions, but its power and 
influence may be intercepted and misrepresented 
by space, and new scenery, and influences, or b 
errors of judgment; but the misrepresentation will 
be represented by the voice of the people, in tones 
that may be heard, and when it can be, will be 
obeyed. 

Am I to be told that for the peace and quiet of 
the nation, and to save the Union, I must bow to 
the slave law, and slave power? I reply, I hear 
one uniform voice from a uniform constituency, 
crying out in anxiety, No! Never! We love the 
Union, and it will save itself, if you can check the 
march of slavery. We will saveit, if you can save 
us from the curse and mildew of its influence. 

Slavery has seduced fifteen States of this Union, 
of the fairest and most fertile soil and climate the 
sun of heaven ever shone upon, to that extent, 
that they forget all their vital interests that promote 
enterprise and commerce, and all their political 
ties, that bind the whole nation together, and wor- 
ship their idol and seducer, and fancy all are 
enemies who do not worship the same god, and 
fall down before the same seductive power. 

When I see the slave States falling behind their 
sisters in free population, and in productive com- 
merce, and increasing in slaves, and neglect the 
culture of her fields for the traffic in human beings, 
and the improving of her water privileges, and 
working her rich mines, and rearing factories and 
furnaces, I am constrained to speak thus. Slavery, 


steeled the mind against all these great enterprises. 
Extending her area over newly-acquired territory, 
and by it increasing the demand and price of 


slaves, the reckless adventurer is induced to over- | 


leap all laws of humanity, and positive enact- 

ments, and plunge anew into the foreign traffic, 

which is increasing to an alarming extent, at a 

great sacrifice of human life and happiness. By 

submission and acquiescence in these compromise - 
measures, all these evils are promoted and others 

encouraged and permitted. , 

All importations of slaves into any of the States 
that existed at the adoption of the Constitution was 
prohibited after 1808 it is true; but by additional | | 
encouragement and facilities which the business is | 
receiving generally, at the hand of the Govern- | 
ment, State and National, have prostituted our | 
flag abroad to engage in the African slave trade. 
I will insert several extracts from our excellent 
ex-minister’s correspondence, Mr. Tod, to our 
Government, while at Rio Janeiro. I introduce 
these extracts not only because it is due to Mr. 
Tod, that his correspondence should in some way, 
and to some extent, be brought before the public, 
but also that the people may be informed of the 
traffic now carried on. Mr. Tod, to Mr. Bu- 


chanan, on the 16th October, 1847, writes as fol- 


lows: 


‘ Sir, I am mortified to learn, by reference to their corre- 
spondence, that my predecessors have been compelled to 
report to your Department frequent instances of the use of 
the flag of our country in the infamous traffic of carrying 
negroes from the coast of Africa to this country. It has 
also been their painful duty to announce the fact of Amer- 
ican citizens being engaged in this abominable trade. I 


dreas my Government upon the subject. 
“The infamous traffic is yet carried on to an extenty! 
am advised, almost incredible. Many discreet and intelli- 


gent men have informed me, that not less than forty-five ri 
thousand negroes have been imported into Brazil within || 


the tast year. The poor creatures are not only separated ; 
from their homes and friends, but, on their passage, and 
frequently after their arrival here, are treated most brutally. 
More or less of every cargo are murdered on the voyage, 
and the survivors are too often used as mere beasts of 
burden. 

tt This traffic should, at all hazards, be put down; and 
when I inform you that by far the greater portion of it is 
carried on in vessels built in the United States, and under 
the flag of our country, I trust you will agree with me, that . 
it becomes us to act, and to act promptly. 
will do so with hearty good will. 


* Our consul at this place, in the months of May and | 


July last, took sundry depositions, clearly establishing the | 


| 
ublic opinion is the | 
| 


‘ indirectly afforded by the American flag. 


deeply regret that it is likewise incumbent upon me to ad- ss have 


` unheede 
: ment: 
4 There has been no diminution in the number of Africans . 


For myself, J 
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fact thatthe American brig Senator proceeded to the coast 
of Africa, in the month of December fast, and brought to 
the coast of Brazil a large cargo of negroes. The deposi- 


l r d ) ' tions (an abstract of which [ inclose you, marked A,) rep- 
chosen, tried, and valiant champion upon it. Free- | i 


resent a scene of cruelty and horror indescribable. It will 
be difficult, if not impossible, wholly to rescue American 


vessels and the American flag from this trade. 


We build better ships, and at less cost, in the United 
Statez, than are built in any other part of the world. The 


reach our shores I do not know, but from the 
relations given by our ministers, I should fear our 
coast-wise trade may participate more or less in 
the traffic. Mr. Tod recommends the following 
laws to be passed: 


tlet. That all trade in vessels of the United States be- 
tween the ports of Brazil and those of Africa, be prohibited 


t 
| 
|! 
H 


slave trader, therefore, finds it to be his interest to use Amer- |: by 


ican vessels. But, above all, the ‘stars and stripes’ give 
to vessels throughout the world, a protection that is afforded 
by no other flag. 


“ Treaty stipulations with this Government, binding itto 

| Jend its aid for the suppression of the trade, and providing 
| for the surrender of the violators of our laws, are, perhaps, 
| the only means we can resort to for its arrest. Well-guarded 
; provisions of this nature would, I apprehend, tend greatly 


to accomplish the desired end. 

“ The use of American vessels in this traffic would also 
be materially checked by refusing sea-letters, except for the 
sole purpose of returning home to obtain a register. 

“These several measures adopted, and then rigidly en- 


forced, would tend greatly to arrest this guilty and inhuman ' 


traffic. The subject is one of great moment to our Govern- 
ment, and I hope you will, without delay, give me your 
Views upon it.” 

No communication was made by Mr. Buchanan 
to Mr. Tod, and no action had by the Govern- 


ment, but the foul stain permitted to rest upon us, , 


of indirectly by cur indifference aiding in this hor- 
rible traffic. he first that has yet been done, 
was by Mr. Wane, who, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber last, brought the subject before the Senate, 
had the correspondence referred tò a committee, 
who have not yet reported, and I fear will not. 
Mr. Tod, in speaking of the pve y to which 
he referred, makes the following remark: 

& This proof establishes beyond question the fact that the 
American bark ‘ Senator,’ under the flag of the United 
States, sailed from this harbor in the mouth of December 
last, to the coast of Africa, for a cargo of human beings; 
that she received on board some nine hundred blacks; that 
after a short voyage she returned and landed at Macahi, a 
Brazilian port, within one hundred miles of the capital of 
the empire, over six hundred and fifty souls, and that on 
the passage two hundred and forty-six were cruelly mur- 
dered, not with the ordinary instruments of death, which, 


Š 5 : ` , under the circumstances, would have been a blessing to 
in my estimation, has not only done this, but has | 


them, but by the awful and excruciating tortures of thirst 
and suffocation.” 

Mr. Tod, in writing to Mr. Clayton, on the 8th 
of January, 1850, makes the following remark: 

“ Fifty thousand Africans are annually imported into 
Brazil and sold as slaves for life. I believe one half of this 
number are introduced through the facilities, directly and 
This belief is 
founded upon my familiarity with the subject, growing out 
of a close attention to it since my arrival in Rio de Janeiro. 


' The declaration is a humiliating one, and nothing but a 
desire to awaken action on the part of the legislative power | 
As my : 


of our country could induce me thus to make it. 
predecessors had already done, I have from time to time 


`, called the attention of our Government to the necessity of 


enacting a stringent law, having in view the entire with- 
drawal of our vessels and citizens from this illegal com- 
merce.” 


On the 27th of February, 1844, Mr. Proffit to 


, Mr. Upshur, says: 


“I regret to say this, but it is a fact not to be disguised 
or denied, that the slave trade is almost entirely carried on 


under our flag.” 


Mr. Wise, on the 15th of February, 1845, says 
to Mr. Calhoun: 


& Our flag alone gives the requisite protection against the 
right of visit, search, and seizure; and our citizens, in all 


' the characters of owners, consignees, or agents, and of 


masters and crews of our vessels, are concerned in the 
business, and partake of the. profits of the African slave 
trade to and from the ports of Brazil.” 


Here the testimony of Mr. Proffit and Mr. 


` Wise both concur in the same statements made 
' by Mr. Tod: that under the American flag, with 
American seamen, and with the full knowledge 


of our Government, is this wretched, humiliating 
African slave trade carried on, at the rate of from 
twenty-five to fifty thousand a year. These facta 
een pressed upon the Government from 
1 since 1844 antil the present time, 


year to 
Mr. Tod makes the following state- 


imported, and the participation in this business at the open- 


: ing of the year in 1850, is believed to be at least as unblusb- 
: ing as at any former period.” 


Again he remarks after this wise: 
In this unequal struggle between humanity and patri- 


| otism on the one hand, and cupidity and imaginary self- 
' interest on the other, the influence of the United States flag :, 


is scarcely felt, except in support of the slave deater— 
the seizures made by American men-of. war weighing as 
nothing in the scale with the facilities which our colors 


afford in the transportation to Africa of slave goods, slave | 


crews, and slave vessels.”? 
Whether any of these poor unfortunate beings 


law. 
ii 2d. That it be declared criminal to sell any American 
`: vessel on the coast of Africa, unless when condemned as 
|; Unseaworthy, after survey made by Jaw. 
8 3d. That it be declared criminal to sell anywhere an 
American vessel deliverable on the coastof Africa.” 


Again he says: 
“It may be said, in general terms, that the entire trade 


, carried on in American vessels between Brazil and Africa, 
., is directly or indirectly connected with the slave traffic.” 


Again, this language: 


_ Tt cannot be denied, and it is no longer to be concealed, 
|’ and the sooner the parties at home and abroad are informed 


| Of it the better, that there is no trade whatever between the 
coast of Africa and Brazil but what partakes, directly or 
indirectly, of the nature, and of the profits or losses, of the 
slave trade.” 

Humiliating as these facts are, yet great credit is 
due to Mr. Tod for communicating them. If the 
slave power has influence enough to permit these 
, facts to sleep eight years from the time first com- 
; municated by Mr. Proffit to the Government, and 
|| repeated time and again by his successors down to 
|: 1850, and no course adopted, or attention paid 
‘to it, well may we say, this sentiment, if not 
i checked, will soon rule the land, as it does the sea. 
' Shall it be said, to our everlasting shame and dis- 


‘ grace, that our flag, most honored and most ad-. 


mired in the wide world, because most free, has 
prostituted its honor and pride to the sordid lust 
| of slavery, to that extent that it can calmly look 
on and see with silent approbation forty thousand 
| citizens of Africa torn from home and courtry and 
: friends, each year, and tumbled into the hold of 
the ship and taken to market, and then hawk them, 
living or dying, to the highest bidder? Well may 
my friend from Pennsylvania, with contempt, cast 
off slavery platforms, if such facts are to be placed 
in our national archives, and remain from year to 
ear unavenged, while our country’s honor bleeds 
rom every pore. 5 

In this humiliating picture is seen another stri- 
king exhibition of the preven of slavery, and its 
influence upon the public mind. Other evidences 
to some extent I will give, to show the influence 
and effect of the system and its operation. 

Since 1832, l think nearly all the southern States 
` have made their laws more stringent upon the sub- 
i: ject of slavery, and in many have changed their 
i constitutions so as to prohibit emancipation, except 
' upon conditions that can rarely be complied with, 
i! such as having means furnished to transport them 
|| abroad. 
|| _ All these changes in favor of slavery are pro- 
‘| duced by their ability to carry any and all meas- 
| ures they desire. An effort that is now being. 

i made by the slavery power to preventthe passage 
i: of any laws unless by a vote of two thirds of the 
National Legislature, will, if carried out and 
adopted, secure their triumph and success, in every 
possible case; for over one third can, on all oc- 
i. casions, be secured against any effort to repeal or 
| modify the fugitive slave law, or any other meas- 
i| ure. An effort to prevent any more slave terri- 
‘| tory stands upon the same ground. Once adopt 
li the principle that, for the passage of any law,a 
:: vote of two thirds of the legislative body is to be 
| obtained, and our liberties are at an end. Ina 
| popular Government like ours, where all have 
| equal privilegesand equal rights, and general means 
i of information, the masses become intelligent, and 
, well-advised of their rights and duties. 
In all legislative bodies in our country there is 
: much general information upon all important and 
‘exciting questions, and in very few cases indeed 
can two thirds of the members be obtained in favor 
of a closely-controverted question. This meas- 
ure to the South is a vital one, and if secured, se- 
cures their success, long enough to crush our 
rosperity. Itis entirely against the genius and 
aes of our Government and institutions, and at 
war with all our practice and mode of thought and 
|l action. It is a one-man power, that, if permitted 
to prevail, will crush our freedom and paralyze 
our efforts. The President is but the agent of the 
people, to carry out their wishesand desires. We 
« are a people of majorities, or Government of ma- 
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giving the President the information desired for 
is action. Illustrate this principle placed in the 
platform by southern votes and influence and now 
presented to the people for their approval. Sup- 
pose next year a bill is passed in Covsirss to re- 
peal the fugitive law, or to prevent our citizens 
from carrying on the African slave trade by a 
vote of one or twenty majority, and sent to the 
President, and he pehiaes to sign the bill, and an 
effort is made to get two thirds to concur, and it 
cannot be done, and the bill is lost, and there is 
no presidential election for three years, and then 
no way to ascertain the will of the people, and the 
members of Congress changing each year, and 
also opinions of members, and the next effort to 
pass the bill fails, and slavery triumphs, as it al- 
ways will with this policy, for in all these ques- 
tions a two thirds vote cannot be obtained; and 
under this theory no improvement can be made in 
existing laws. 

But, on the other hand, a law is passed to admit 

a new slave State, and a bare majority may do, 
and it is signed, so that the power centered in one 
man, by this policy, may passa law the South 
want, and refuse one they do not want, and by 
it all power is in their hands. 
_ Usingle this proposition out, and dwell upon 
it at length, because it is designed and aimed by 
the slave power directly against the anti-slavery 
sentiment, and calculated to thwart all their efforts. 
The success of the measure is a bulwark for 
slavery, and a death-blow to liberty. It is an at- 
tempt at consummating before the people that 
which tiey, by their union, have successfully prac- 
ticed for years. 

This Hae is above any other, for it em- 
braces all. Starting from the source it did, and 
carried by the power it had, designed to effect the 
object in view, and directly calculated to accom- 


plish that design, renders it infinitely more formi- : 


dable than any other political agency. Its adop- 
tion will control all questions growing out of the 
whole system of slavery. 

One very important question not to be lost sight 
of, but to be keptin mind, is, to prevent any more 
slave territory. This can be checked by a ma- 
jority. For no new State can be admitted short 
of a majority, except the territories we now have, 
in which we have provided they shall be admitted 
with or without slavery, as they please, one of the 
most fatal errors that has happened for years, 
and done, too, by northern votes. Texas will 
soon seek to be divided, and here, as well as at all 
other attempts to make new States, or acquire new 
territorial government, the friends of freedom. 
should rally and prevent slavery. 

No principle is better settled by law or usage in 
our Government, than that Congress has a right 


upon any State applying for admission, or Terri- . 
tory for a territorial government, to prescribe the | 


terms of admission. Abandoning that policy, 
and yielding the point in the extensive Territories 
of Utah and New Mexico, will soon enable them 
to form States, and thereby give the ascendency 
in the Senate. This will be another practical 
illustration of the advantages acquired by union 
of the friends of slavery over the interests and 
feelings of the North, 7 


I remarked that the subject of the compromise . 


was early brought before Congress at this ses- 


sion, and, in fact, before we organized. The fugi- ‘ 


tive slave law appears to be the great matter that 
is claimed to „be executory, and not yet firmly 
fixed, because it is agitated. Why this fw should 


| be singled out from among all others, and made an 
‘| especial test of party fidelity and love of country, 
i I have never been able to discover. lt certainly 
creates more controversy than all others put to- 
gether. It arrays slavery and freedom against 
each other on all occasions when it is a subject of 
conversation. lt brings the two great sections of 
the country against each other more and more in 
hostile edins and interests, as it is more and 
more pressed and insisted on as the great corner- 
stone of the Union, and as a household command- 
ment. It,among other things, is wrongfully called 
a compromise; for it was all on one side, and for 
one object, and producing one result; and that was 
the growth and advance of slavery, and ard 
calculated to give that interest the ascendency. Ít 
is now a law, passed by the Legislature and sus- 
tained by the courts; but a very considerable por- 
tion of the people do not believe in its constitu- 
tonality, and some not in its vitality; but it is to 
be pressed upon them in every conceivable man- 
ner—in legislative bodies, as if confirmation and 
approval by those bodies were necessary to its 
vitality; and before political conventions, for their 
adoption; and, at last, before the people, for their 
ratification and sanction. Before representative 
and delegated bodies majorities have adopted it. 
When such a question is thus presented, it is in 
vain, and worse, to talk about being quiet over it, 
What is natural in such a case? The law is a 
sectional one, and in this all will agree, at least so 
far as it attempts to confer any benefit. It natu- 
rally would array all the South in its favor, and 
all the North against it, because their interest 
lead in that way. The law upon its face, and in 
its very terms, is directly calculated to array the 
North against it; for it is extraordinary and unu- 
sual in all its provisions and requirements. Under 
such circumstances, what possible benefit is con- 
ferred or expected to either section of the Union? 
On the contrary, is it not a positive injury, and 
directly calculated to array the South against the 
North, and the North against the South? and are 
not the indications following the natural direction? 
And how, and by whom, has this question been 
thus placed before the people for their ratification 
and sanction? By the power and influence of the 
South. Before both Conventions, they triumphed 
in the adoption of the compromise for their ben- 
efit, and to secure their support. In the proceed- 


ings of the Conventions, the North are humbled | 


and misrepresented; for there is but one general, 
prevailing opinion, with few exceptions, through- 
out the entire free States. This ratification and 


sanction asked the people of the North will never ` 


give. But against it they will raise their voice, 

and cast their votes, and struggle and agitate, until 

their numerical strength can be made to represent 

|: their power and influence in all the councils of the 

‘nation. Every anti-slavery feeling, from the faint- 
est twilight to the most perfect day, should be 
cherished and cultivated, that its influence may be 
felt and realized to check the pro-slavery sentiment 
in its onward march in growth and strength to all 
influence and power. 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. EBEN NEWTON, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 18, 1852, 


On the Bill declaring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful 


structure. 


Mr. NEWTON said: 
_Mr. Speaker: As I have been intrusted by the 
_ citizens of my district with petitions to a consider- 
able extent, asking the passage of this bill, I do 


not feel at liberty to remain silent, while itis under - 


discussion, and not express the views they enter- 

tain, and the interest they feel in its passage. 

Aside from this, the relation Ohio sustains to the 
` subject, and the interest she has in its passage, is 

a sufficient excuse and inducement for the part I 
. take in the debate. 

On the 30th day of October, 1802, in the early 
history of the West, Congress passed a law author- 


, izing the eastern division of the Territory north- - 


| west of the Ohio river, to form a constitution and 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL G 


LOBE. [August 18, 


Ho. or Reps, 


| State government. The act provided that one 
, twentieth of the proceeds of the sale of the public 
lands lying within the State of Ohio should be 
applied to laying out and making public roads 
leading from the navigable waters emptying into 
the Atlantic to the Ohio, to said State, and through 
it, and the road to be under the authority of Con- 
gress. f 

In consideration of this law, Ohio was to pass 
an ordinance, exempting all the United States lands 
sold there from taxation, for five years after the 
sale. On the 2th day of November, 1802, Ohio 
accepted this law, and passed an irrevocable ordi- 
nance exempting all the Government land from 
taxation, as required by the law, and Congress 
approved of the act of Ohio; and by this the Gov- 
ernment became bound to build the road, Ohio 
having paid for it. And between 1816 and 1836 
they did build it to the Ohio river, and from the 
western bank of the river nearly though the State, 
but not across the river. That the nation consid- 
ered itself bound to build the bridge is evident, 
from the fact that she built the road to the banks 
of the river east and west, and made no arrange- 
ments for crossing it. The territory from the east 
bank of the river to Zane’s Island, now occupied 
by the bridge, is allin the State of Virginia, and 
the law in terms provides that it shall be built to 
Ohio. 

It is also evident from the fact, that the subject 
of the bridge was kept before the public mind from 
that time on, as will be seen by reports from com- 
mittees in Congress, and no question made as to 
the obligation to build, but surveys ordered and 
estimates made. 

On the 12th of January, 1836, Ohio, keeping in 
mind the obligation of the General Government to 
build the bridge, and the adequate consideration 
she had paid for it, reminds her Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to ask an appropria- 
tion to be made to do the work. Here, again, by 
the action of the Government, no question was 
made as to the liability to build the bridge, or the 
necessity for it. 

By the Constitution, Congress have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 
They have recognized this power, and have in this 
instance been paid for its exercise and accomplish- 
ment. Money has been invested in Wheeling, 
and improvements made there, and throughout the 
whole length of the road in the State of Ohio, with 
reference to the fulfillment on the part of the Gen- 
eral Government of this obligation. 

The tardy proceeding of the Government, and 
the great necessity for a bridge in 1816, induced 
Virginia and Ohio to incorporate the Wheeling 
and Belmont Bridge Company, and authorized it 
to erect a bridge at Wheeling across the river. 
The charter provided, if the bridge should be so 
constructed as to interfere with the navigation of 
i the river, it should be abated as a public nuisance, 

and it also required a draw in the bridge. In 1836, 
under this charter, the company built a wooden 
bridge from the west to Zane’s Island. This bridge 
contained no draw, as the eastern branch was free 
to navigation. Previous to this time a consider- 
able portion of the commerce of the river was done 
by keel-boats. 

In 1847, Virginia, by an amendatory act, author- 
ized the company to build this wire bridge, so 
high as that floods heretofore known to exist would 
not obstruct navigation by reason of the bridge, 
and providing if it did obstruct the commerce of 
the river in violation of these requirements, it 
should be abated as a public nuisance. 

The bridge was built and finished in 1849. In 
January, 1850, Virginia interposed in view of the 
facts, and again passed a law confirming the bridge 
as built and finished. 

With this short statement of facts, the question 
is here presented, is this bridge an advantage or a 
disadvantage to the public at large, and thoughout 

the whole country? If it is a disadvantage, it 
should be abated as a public nuisance. If it is 
not, it should be declared a mail route, as it is 
now used to carry the mail over the river. The 
necessity is perfectly apparent from what follows. 
Great inconvenience, danger, and delay have arisen 
from carrying the mail over the river at Wheeling 
. by ferry, from ice and other causes. In 1836 it was 
-| detained from ice thirty-two days; in 1837, seven- 
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teen days; in 1838, thirty-eight days; in 1839, |) 
twenty-twu days; in 1340, eighteen days; in 1841, |; 


twenty-four days. The Postmaster General, in 
1840, recommended a bridge at Wheeling to carry 
the mail over. 

A public nuisance is a public injury, a public 
inconvenience—not an injury or inconvenience to 
a particular interest, or a particular place, or under 
peculiar and extraordinary circumstances. But 
does it injuriously affect the whole public business 
coupled together that use it, or is affected by it? 
The benefit and the injury are to be consulted and 
weighed, and as the scales preponderate, so is the 
judgment to be formed. It is entirely too narrow 
a view to take of this great and greatly-needed 
improvement, to say that a single city in tts vicin- 
ity has received a few dollars less in tolls by the 
detention of some seven or eight tall-chimney 
boats a few days, two or three times a year, by 
reason of the bridge, and therefore prostrate it, 
while ten times the amount of trade and business 
by land from east to west, and from north to south, 
are passing and repassing almost every hour in the 

ear. 

The bridge is the great connecting link for the 
whole business and travel upon the great national 
road, without which the travel is greatly inter- 
rupted, and soon would have to seek some other 
route. The travel upon our rivers and lakes is 
fast giving place to that by railroads. The travel 
upon this river, to a very considerable extent each 
year, is affected and interrupted by high and low 
water, and also by ice, and great delays and inter- 
ruptions take place. The public cannot, from the 
nature of things, and from the tendency of busi- 
neas, be anything like as well, and to the same ex- 
tent, accommodated by the river as by land. And 
I know of no rule or principle in commercial law, 
by which the travel and business upon land is to 
be subservient and ancillary to that upon water. 

Sappose it should be found that there was a 
necessary conflict between the travel and business 
upon the river,and that upon land: which should 
give place to the other? I answer, neither; but they 
should be made to harmonize upon the great prin- 
ciples of justieeand equity. Navigation, in its pride 
and advance, or imagination, or jealousy, has no 
right, without any restriction, to elongate its chim- 
neys, and overawe and override commerce gener- 


This bridge was made and established by com- 
petent authority, with direct reference to the 
navigation of the river in all its capacity and 
wants, through all past time. And has it now a 
right, in a mere freak, and for improvement, to ele- 
vate its chimneys, and sweep away one of the 
main avenues of commerce for the whole West? 

If it may do it now, and it should be prostrated 


and rebuilt to meet its present demands, a year . 
hence, if a new improvement, or a new vision, 


should again elevate the chimneys, a like successful 
demand can be made for an unlimited and unre- 
strained right to navigate. This will never do. 
lt would appear that no one acquainted with the 
geography of the country where this bridge is lo- 
cated, and the vast amount of travel and business 
it accommodates, could hesitate in declaring and 
establishing all that is required by this law. 

A bridge is indispensable to accommodate the 
business passing the road. Any attempt to do it 
by a ferry-boat, or a boat of any kind, would be 
like feeding the river in a dry season with a tea- 


n. 

The large number of live animals passing this 
road, and to be accommodated by it, would far 
outweigh all the inconvenience it imposes upon 
navigation. In all past efforts to pass stock in 
ferry-boats over this river, great delay, loss, and 
expense have occurred. When 


travel upon our inland waters, except when the 
heavens are propitious and the distance short. 
For without the obstruction of bridges, you can- 


not depend upon time. The greatest amount of | 
business by far upon the river, is carrying prod- 


ucts, and the time of its destination is not so ` l p , > 
o : fulone. This we are justified in saying, from the 


important, and its uncertainty is not removed by 
removing the bridge. Uncertainty in time is one 
of the natural incidents to business upon this river, 
that the acts and decrees of men cannot remove 
and abate. 


Refusing to pass this bill when there is such |: 
a 


` so influential in its relations. 


time is important ` 
and an object, hereafter there will be but little - 


li terest of the whole community in all its relations , 


think, upon some well-authenticated objection. ji 

Who is objecting? It is said Pennsylvania. || 
But it is more narrow and limited than that,andin | 
part and substance confined to Pittsburg. Then | 
contrast this limited view of the complaint, if con- 
fined to a single city, or even the State at large, 
with the whole East and West interested in its 
establishment. Take numbers, and see which way 
the scale preponderates. How many more peo- 
ple.use this bridge and are accommodated by it, 
than are incommoded and injured by it. The num- 
ber benefited, over those injured, is overwhelm- 
ing. To establish the fact, look at its location— 
the two ends of the great national road are con- 
nected by it. The objectors say the amount of 
tolls would soon pay all expense of taking down 
and rebuilding in a short time. 

These are evidences that lead the mind to decide 
whether it be a nuisance or not. But there are 
others. 

Pittsburg has bridges herself upon navigable 
streams in her own neighborhood, that she regards 
as paramount to the inconvenience they impose 
upon navigation. 

The Government is under strong obligation to 
Ohio and the people upon the road, who have 
bought and built upon it, to establish a bridge at 
Wheeling. Is the one now built to be sustained 
or destroyed? To attempt to elevate, is the same 
as to destroy. | 

The decision of a majority of the Supreme 
Court, saying the bridge was an injury to naviga- 
tion with the present high chimneys, and ordering 
it to be elevated to a certain height, is only a pro- 
tection against a complaint for circumscribing the 
science of navigating the river as it now is; and 
whenever the science again mounts another hobby, 
and the new bridge should intercept the new 
scenery, it would be obnoxious to another ouster, 
and no man or set of men will again attempt to 
rebuild it with the uncertainty now prevailing. 

The fact cannot be disguised, that between Pitts- 
burg and Wheeling there has been some rivalry. 
Pittsburg has been opposed to any bridge at 
Wheeling, and is now. Wheeling has been anx- 
iousforit. The high-chimney boats—higher than 
any other in the world on vessels of the same 
size—were built at Pittsburg; and their complaint 
and injury seems to be peculiar, and somewhat 
confined to one locality. The question is now 
legitimately presented and to be made—can any 
bridge be erected and kept up here that is safe and | 
secure from controversy and litigation? Weare | 
the legitimate and only tribunal that can decide | 
and settle the question, and give it that kind of || 
permanence that will quiet the public mind, and | 
set it at rest. If weact in favor of a bridge, the | 
public feeling, supported by the public interest, 
will be so strong as to give permanency to the 
whole controversy. Our action does not, in any 
measure, conflict with the decision of the Supreme 
Court. It being the highest judicial tribunal in 
our Government, it would be wise in us to con- 
sider it conclusive between the parties upon the 
subject-matter involved. Although it is a decree 
of only a majority of the court, it is, nevertheless, 
as binding as if the whole had concurred; but not 
Tt was a case be- 
tween the State of Pennsylvania on the one part, 
and the Wheeling and Belmont Bridge Company ` 


_ on the other, relating to a controversy heretofore 


existing. Our inquiry is as broad as the land—as 
eneral as commerce and intercourse between the 
ifferent nations and tribes of the world. If the 
case before us was alone between Pennsylvania 
and the Bridge Company in the shape of a review, 
it might be wisdom for us to consider it as final. 
Between Pennsylvania and the Bridge Company, 
the Supreme Court have decided the bridge shall 
be prostrated, because it-is injurious'to the trade 
of Pittsburg; between navigation and commerce , 
generally, in all their interests and relations, we 
have the power to say it shall be ‘established and 
confirmed Taking the case as made between 
Pittsburg and the company, it was a very doubt- 


divided opinion of the court. If it was then 


: doubtful, what would it naturally be when a broad 


and general commercial view is taken, and the in- 


brought into competition with the objection from $ 


ower, | do not suppose can be doubted; and that 
it should be exercised, when the general interest 
requires it, is obvious. The decision of a major- 
ity of the court was, that the bridge, in the precise 
case made, and between the parties, was a nuisance. 
Suppose the judgment of the Supreme Court had 
been in damages, could we not say execution 
should be perpetually stayed in a case where the 
United States have an interest in the subject-matter 
of the controversy? Take this case: Virginia had 
established and confirmed the bridge as it was, and 
is; the United States Court step in and take juria- 
diction, (and there is great wisdom in the opinion 
of Chief Justice Taney, that they have none,) and 
say, between Pennsylvania and the Bridge Com- 
pany, the bridge is a nuisance; here before us are 
the claims of commerce generally, that have not 
been heard, and over-which we have full jurisdic- 


, tion; can it rightfully, and in law, be said, we 


are estopped when a case, as now, is made be- 
tween the United States and the bridge, and that 
the claims of commerce cannot be heard? This 
case now presented has never been heard or con- 
sidered; for it was not made. Strange, indeed, 
would it be if Virginia had no right to be heard, 
or power to claim that she has an interest in this 
bridge. Virginia has a legislative act in her favor 


that the bridge is in conformity with the charter, 


and by it confirm it as it is. Pennsylvania has 
the judgment of the Supreme Court in a suit alone 
in her favor, and Virginia no party to the proceed- 
ing. In thisaspect, how would the question stand 
in the case now presented in favor of the United 
States? Certainly Pennsylvania has no superior 
claims over that of Virginia. Virginia has had 
no day in court. Her rights are not prejudged. 
No matter how much they may have Been com- 
mented upon, they have not been before the court, 
in a legitimate manner, to be heard. But if we 
have no power to enjoin directly, we can establish 
a mail route over the river by the bridge, and 
thereby lay the foundation for an injunction in 
favor of the United States against removing the 


` bridge. 


Those who oppose the measure, do so upon the 


: ground that the Ohio river cannot be obstructed at 


all by bridges, as it is a highway of commerce, 
and therefore cannot be molested. ‘I agreè to the 
definition, but cannot subscribe!to the conclusion. 
The case is placed upon the cotrect ground. Itis 
in vain to consider it upon the hypothesis that the 
bridge might be raised, and thereby better accom- 
modate navigation. In proportion as you elevate 


' it, you incommode travel, and only attempt to con- 


form to the present views of the theory of high 


. chimneys, and promise no security against the fu- 


ture demands of science. ‘ 

Mr. Wilkins places his argument mainly upon 
the law, that the Ohio cannot be bridged. I hold 
this is not the law, nor is it policy. Reliance is 
placed upon a resolution merely, of the Federal 
Congress of the 12th of May, 1786, which de- 
clares ‘‘ that the navigable waters leading into the 
« Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying 
‘ places between the same, be, and they are hereby 
‘declared to be common highways, and be forever 
£ free, as well to the inhabitants of said territory, 
© as to the citizens of the United Sates, and those 
‘of any other States that may be admitted into 
‘the Confederation, without any tax, impost, or 


_ © duty therefor.” 


Here it is said to be declared to be a common 
highway, and forever free. I know it is a common 
highway, and free to all. Here freedom only 
means a right, in common with the rights and in- 
terests of all who wish and seek to enjoy it. No 

blic highway is exclusively free to any one 
interest; but freedom is regulated and controlled 
Bo as to accommodate all. The resolution only 
means the river shail be free to the public, and 
not exclusively so to the navigating interest, but 
to all the public travel upon it or across it. It 
is said the science of navigation is but in its in- 
fancy, and the river must be free to accommodate 
it in all its advance in improvement.- If this be 


‘go, it is a perfect impunity against any perma- 


nent bridge. Much stress is placed upon priv- 
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Ho. or Reps. 


ileges given to bridge navigable streams, when 
itis provided the bridge shall not interfere with 
navigation, Itis claimed that among European 


subjects are embraced in the range of these expres- 
sions, convenience and inconvenience to the pub- 
lic? I think in this connection the whole range 


nations, very few of their navigable streams are || of commerce is involved. Railroads are about to 


bridged, and those entirely above the reach of any 
machinery of ships. This is a mistake. I know 
the early policy of European Governments was to 
preserve navigation from impediments by bridges, 
as much as could be, without impeding commerce 
entirely. The policy to a very considerable ex- 


tent has prevailed in this country, Since the in- i 
troduction of railroads, and other improved meth- 


ods of land travel, that policy is fast changing. It 


is true that the Britannia Tubular Bridge at: 


Menai Straits is on a very high level; but it was 
so placed mainly to conform to the railroad, and 
not the road to it. This bridge was built to see 
what art could do, at the cost of millions. It was 
not so built to accommodate shipping, for there is 


none, or very little, done in the straits; or at least ' 
The Rhine is often 


I saw no appearance of any. 
bridged. There is one at Cologne, one at Mayence, 
one at Basle, and, I think, some others. The Lif- 
fey, at Dublin, is bridged on a level with the streets. 
There are four bridges on a level with the streets 
over the Thames, at London, in- sight of each 
other, and I copy the following extract I get from 
a public journal: 

“ We perceive by our exchanges that a line of steamboats 
ie now in course of construction to run on the Thames, 
which are to be built without any chimneys. The smoke 
and the products of combustion are to be discharged into the 
wheel- houses, so that the draft will be increased by the ac- 
tion of the paddles, and the consumed particles of the fuel 
mingled with the water. The object of this improvement is 
to give greater facility in passing the very low bridges over 
the Thames, which are necessarily built on a level with the 
streets of London.” 

This language only means you shall not obstruct 
navigation materially. It has never been held to 
prevent any interference. All interests shall be 
preserved and harmonize one with the other. 

The necessity for crossing the river is so palpa- 
ble and apparent, that no reason can be given wh 
any advantage should be given to the right to navi- 
gate over the travel by land. 

Much stress is placed, in the minority report of 
the committee, upon the assumption that we are, 
by the decision of the court, estopped from inquir- 
ing into the advantage and disadvantage the bridge 
is to the community at large. The case then 
made was between a single State and company. 

There might be some force and propriety in the 
case then made, to say that inquiry was confined. 
Here it is stripped of doubt, from the nature of 
the case made. The case now made is, Shall a 
mail route be established by the General Govern- 
ment, to accommodate the whole country? This 
very inquiry, from the proposition made in the 
bill, is the first in order, and the main and im- 
po one in the whole case. If the suit had 

een a national one, the evidence would havebeen 
national and general—the judgment also general 
and national. 

The road connected by the bridge is national 
and general in its use aad objects; and its effects 
upon a particular locality have alone been heard and 
considered. This is a proposition to exercise the 
power we exclusively possess over commerce be- 
tween the several States. This could not be ex- 
ercised by the court. If we in this instance can 
exercise it, it is in vain to say we are circum- 
scribed in the range of our inquiries. The power 
to regulate, necessarily carries with it all the inci- 
dents necessary to its full exercise. Confining 
and limiting inquiry to a particular State, or to 
the effect it has upon a single State, or to the 
course pursued by a single State, is to abridge and 
limit our power to their peculiar wishes and inter- 
ests. 

There is no well-authenticated case, at any pe- 
riod of the world’s history, that I have found, 
where a public improvement, 
nuisance, that the advantages and disad vantages 
it confers and implies upon the community who 
use and are affected by it, are not a legitimate 
Inquiry. If there was such a case, it has no appli- 
cation to our laws and institutions. 

Congress, by our Constitution, is the only tri- 
bunal who has exclusive jurisdiction over com- 
merce with foreign nations, and between the States 
and tribes. This provision, then, in its very 
terms and general power, opens the whole case, 
and presents the broad and generalinquiry: What 


charged as a public | 


|| cross the river at Wheeling, and not at the rival 
| city, Pittsburg. 

; i is said the bridge is not adapted to, or capa- 
; cious enough for, that interest. é 
= so. Establish the fact that the river can be bridged, 
, and settle the vexed question that has been dis- 
turbing and agitating that community for the last 


fifty years. The railroad must cross the river 


` upon something, or it must stop and bow in sub- : 


mission to the power and influence of navigation. 


Where commerce is carried on upon land and | 


water, there is an absolute necessity for common 
: privileges, for a community of interests, and enjoy- 
ment of rights in public thoroughfares. 


different interests. 

Between commerce and navigation and all other 
miner interests, no one has exclusive prvi 
over the other in the enjoyment of public high- 
ways upon land or water. 

i extent and in some measure is incommoded by the 
i other. 
: It is said, again, that the free navigation of the 
‘river is secured by regulations of Congress, 
;, and by compact of Virginia and Kentucky with 
| all the States in the Union, and that it cannot law- 
fully be obstructed under the SOR of any 
State. This only means that there shall be a re- 
ciprocity of interest and freedom between all the 
States; and it in no measure deprives Virginia of 
the power to bridge the river. 

r. Wilkins, who argued this case before the 
committee, and whose argument has been upon 
the table of each member of this House, upon 
nearly every page of his argument, takes occasion 
to say, that the object of declarin 
post road is only colorable, and that the measure 
| 18 in fact for the benefit of a private corporation, 
a private company; as if there was some charm, 
some magic in the expression, private corporation. 
| There is no ground for these remarks, nor have 
| they any application to the case, and I hope, and 
‘| believe, will have no influence upon the question. 
', True, if the bridge is prostrated, $200,000 of prop- 
|| erty is destroyed; but that, to the case, is as a drop 
i| to the ocean. The millions of people and prop- 
erty the bridge accommodates each year, are but 
items in the long catalogue of benefits it confers 
and secures. 
|| But, it is said, it is impolitic to confirm and de- 
|| clare it a mail route, for it can be raised in con- 


sentence. If raised, there is no security that it 
may not, at any time, be again prostrated, under 
a claim of nuisance. 

This view ought to be further elaborated, as I 
; see it is much dwelt upon, and repeated over and 
over again, that this is only tæ save a great specu- 
lation, and prevent expense in elevating the bridge, 
o. thereby avoid all objection and secure all 
safely. 

Such expressions as these are used: “ What 
interest of a private corporation can sanction such 
injustice towards persons and capital, lawfully and 
usefully engaged in commerce?” Nothing can be 


this character. 


ful structures, for the great mags 
that can be found in the land. It connects, and 
j renders most useful the greatest, and most general 
and national road inthe world, and without it, the 
road isa mere mockery. It is national, and not 
to accommodate a private company. It is due, 


of the people, 


from this nation; and the idea, so often thrown 
out, that to make it entirely permanent and unob- 
jectionable, all that is necessary is to elevate, a 
moment’s consideration, by a fair mind, will show 
it entirely fallacious, 


is not a judicial power; 
they cannot exercise it. 
If that tribunal did possess the 
to exercise it, no case has yet 
which they could exercise it. A single case has 
been made by the State of Pennsylvania, against 


they do not possess it; 


pore and wished 


If it was 
‘ not so, there would be a constant conflict between ` 


this bridge a | 


formity to the decision; and it is only a question . 
of expense. This can all be answered in a single | 


more absurd and inappropriate than statements of | 


The bridge is one of the most general and use- 
:; in this case, for I believe that every member has 


| 


If not, make it ' 


‘i to be a nuisance, and 
|| tained an injury by it, and order it abated, unless 


Each interest to some | 
| cessful, must be addressed to others than those 
; who have been saddled with thousands and thou- 


the Bridge Company, charging the bridge to be a 
public nuisance, and that Pennsylvania had sus- 
tained an injury by it. 

This is the only case made, and the only one 
that can be decided. The court decide the bridge 
and that Pennsylvania has sus- 


elevated to a certain height; and this is as far 
as they can go. It is claimed this river is en- 


: tirely free, and cannot be bridged; that the science 


of navigation is but in its infancy, and as it pro- 
gresses, steamboat chimneys elongate, other ma- 
chinery expands and becomes more capacious, 
and wants more and more room still to develop 
itself. The moment the court fix and locate the 


| bridge—yes, at any time—any other State or indi- 
i vidual may charge the bridge, as it now is, or 


would be if fixed and located by the court, asa 
nuisance, and if that decision is right, again order 
it prostrated. Even Pennsylvania herself may 
again present a new case, arising since the one 
made in her bill, again prosecute it, and again 
prostrate the bridge. i 

This argument to elevate the bridge, to be suc- 


sands of dollars in defending the bridge, and are 
now upon the verge of absolute destruction by its 
prostration; and if they move, are threatened by 
the law and exposed to its penalties in front and 
rear. No set of sane men will attempt to move 
anew with the bridge, while it is involved in the 
thraldom with which it is now surrounded. 

We, I repeat, are the only tribunal that can fix 
the bridge as it now is, or that can fix and limit 
its height, stability, and permanency. We em- 
brace all parties interested in it, and al power over 
it. Let us exercise it. Let us not longer pro- 
crastinate it. Let us, I entreat you, not permit it 
to be prostrated for want of action. Let not the 
prospect of a permanent bridge be destroyed by 
the destruction of this, because we will not hear, 
consider, and decide it. 

We, but a few days since, passed a bill im- 
proving rivers and harbors. The power has been 
acknowledged and exercised from our earliest his- 
tory, in the shape of roads, bridges, piers, docks, 
and in every variety that ous various interests re- 

uire. 

Without them, life and property is disregarded 
and sacrificed, business interrupted and procrasti- 
nated, and enterprise checked and stifled. All that 
is now asked is, to ratify what Virginia has con- 
firmed, what three fifths of the people want and 
require—that which injures no one exercising a 
disposition not to appropriate all to self, but to 
yield what is necessary to enable all to enjoy a 
common public benefit—a common highway. 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. EDSON B. OLDS, 
OF OHIO, 
Ix Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 18 and 19, 1852. 

The House having under consideration the Bill 
declaring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful structure 
and a post road— 

Mr. OLDS said: 

Mr. Spzaxen: It will not be necessary for me 
to occupy much time in concluding the argument 


made up his mind, and is prepared to cast his vote 
one way or the other. It may be necessary for 


- me, however, to say a few words in explanation 
. of some of the points made by the opponents of 
the bill. 


yea, and has been for over fifty years, to the West, ` U i 
` the right of Congress to legislate upon this sub- 


To make it thus unobjectionable and permanent |: 


I do not propose to touch upon the question of 


ject, for I think that sufficient has already been 
said to satisfy this Congress that they have an 


‘undoubted right to declare this bridge a lawful 
: structure, and to require steamboats to construct 


their chimneys so as to conform to its elevation. 


i The court expressly states that Congress has a 


l 


il 


: clear and undoubt 


right to do precisely what we 
ask in this bill. I do not propose, therefore, to 


een presented in | discuss the point that the passage of this bill will 


bein conflict with the icia of the country; 
for I am satisfied that there will be no conflict. I 
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am satisfied, as stated by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Woopwarp,] that this bill, 
if it should pass into a law, will have to undergo 
a revision by the courts of the United States, and 
it is in their power to declare it unconstitutional; 
and, if it be so, then there is an end of the sub- 
ject. There is really no conflict between the juris- 
diction of Congress and the jurisdiction of the 
court, when rightly understood—not but that I 
will say, that in the decision of the court, as it now 
stands, they have exercised legislative authority. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of some 
importance to my immediate constituents. It is 
a matter of importance to the people of the State 
of Ohio, to the people of the whole West, and to 
the people of the United States. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania representing the Pittsburg 
district, [Mr. Howsz,] made a very elaborate ar- 
gument; and refers to the fact that the Legisla- 
tures of Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois, have all guarded the right to the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio river in their legislation granting 
powers to erect bridges across that stream. Let 
me refer to the fact that the members of the Le- 
gislature of Ohio, at their last session, in their 
individual capacity, signed a petition to the Con- 
greas of the United States, to declare that the 

Wheeling Bridge, at its present elevation and 
location, is a lawful structure. Out of all the 
members of that Legislature, there are seven only 
whose names are not appended to that petition. 
Six were absent from Columbus at the time the 

etition was circulated among the members, and 
Bat one solitary individual, out of the entire Le- 
gislature of Ohio, refused to append his signature 
to that petition to Congress; and there is now, | 
sir, upon the table of this House, resolutions of 
the Legislature of Indiana, requesting their Rep- , 
resentatives, and directing their Senators in this . 
Congress, to vote fora law declaring this bridge 
a lawful structure. 
action of the Legislatures of Ohio and Indiana; 
and the Legislature of Virginia, at her recent ses- 
sion, has also passed an act declaring it to bea 
lawful structure, in accordance with the true intent 
and meaning of the charter whieh she has granted | 
for the erection of this bridge. 

Now, sir, there is another important fact, and it 
is this: You may take all the members upon this | 
floor between the city of Pittsburg and the State of 
Louisiana, who represent the navigable interests of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, and, so far as I | 
have been able to ascertain their sentiments, they |, 
are all in favor of maintaining this bridge as a law- , 
ful structure. Now, can it possible that this 
bridge is dangerous to the navigation of the Ohio 
river when all those gentlemen representing the |: 
counties upon that river, as well as the Mississippi, | 


in 
It 
i 
i 


are in favor of maintaining the bridge? I ask the i 
Representatives from other portions of the United |' 


States, if they can readily credit the fact, the im- 
mediate Representatives of the navigable interests 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers being in favor 
of maintaining this as a lawful structure, that it is 
really an obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio 
river? Such testimony in favor of this work is, I 
think, sir, sufficient to satisf 
mind. Itis a strong and speaking fact—speaking | 
so strong and loud that it cannot be misunder- 
stood. ‘ . , 
Bat the minority of the committee, in their re- 
port, seem to rely upon the fact, and so does the 
entleman from Pennsylvania representin 
ittsburg district, [Mr. 3 
benefit of a private incorporation, and against the | 
State of Pennsylvania. Why, sir, the Wheeling 
and Belmont Bridge Company, although they 


come here as an incorporation—if you choose, as |, l | 
Pe 7 i ' argument that I intended to have delayed, but to 


a private incorporation—yet come here as public 
benefactors, and have peculiar claims upon the ac- 
tion of this Congress to sustain them in maintain- 
ing their property in the Wheeling and Belmont 
Bridges. By solemn compact between the United 
States and the people of the Northwestern Territory 
—or rather, let me say, between the Congress of 
the United States and the people of the Territory 
west of the Ohio, afterwards made into the State of 
Ohio, in their grant for the people of that State 
to meet in convention and frame a constitution, 
guarantied to that people that one twentieth of the 
pos of the sales of the public lands in that 

tate should be applied to making public highways 


' the Atlantic ocean to the Ohio river, across the 


_ Ohio and through the State of Ohio. 


} 
Here, then, sir, you have the || i 
l Wheeling. 


i above the level of Zane’s Island, which is 


| Cincinnati and Pittsburg packet line, whose pipes 
' come in contact with this bridge. 


; thirty steamboats navigating that river, there are 
| only seven steamboats whose pipes at any time 
any unprejudiced ;| come in contact with this bridge in the naviga- | 
: tion of that river. 
i those seven steamboats constitute the common /. 


| with them, this bridge interferes with the com- 


the || 


that this i the |: 
E e of the merchandise and three fourths of the pas- . 


: navigating there? 


leading from the navigable waters emptying into 


Ohio river and through the State of Ohio. A 
solemn compact was entered into between the | 
Congress of the United States and the people of | 
Ohio, that public roads should be made across the ` 

Well, sir, | 
Congress having failed to makea bridgea cross the 
Ohio river, and having, in accordance with this 
contract, completed the Cumberland road to the 
Ohio river, and through the State of Ohio, were 
etitioned by the Legislature of the State of Ohio, 
in fulfillment of that compact, to bridge the river; 
and having failed to do so, the Legislatures of 
Virginia and Ohio incorporated a company to 
bridge that stream, and that company has done 
what Congress was certainly bound to do. If, 
therefore, it is in the power of Congress to protect 
them in maintaining this bridge in its present 
elevation, is it not their solemn duty to do so 
without delay? Congress having been bound by 
her compact with the people of the State of Ohio, 
to bridge the river, cannot now fail, in justice to 
those who have done this work for the United | 
States, to protect them in their rights. 

Now, I wish to advert for a few moments to ; 
the facts relative to this bridge. It is known to | 
the members of this House who are acquainted |' 
with that locality, that the Belmont and Wheeling |; 
bridges are across the two branches'of the Ohio 
river; `that the river branches above the city of 
Wheeling; and that there is an island there, half | 
the water being upon one side of the island, and 
half the water upon the other. Now, the city of | 
Wheeling is upona high bluff bank. Perhaps 
there is no city upon the Ohio, or upon the Mis- 
sissippi, which has the elevation that the city of 
Wheeling has. This bridge, therefore, although 
at an elevation of ninety-two feet above the low 
water level of the river, is not much above the 
level of the main street leading through the city of 
But, sir, when you pass over the east- 
ern branch of the river to Zane’s Island, then this 
bridge, which is at an elevation of ninety-two feet 
above low water level, must be fifty or ery d feet 

alf a 
mile wide. I name this fact for a purpose which 
I shall endeavor to show directly. If you intend 
to bridge the Ohio for railroad purposes, it will be 
impossible, although this bridge itself may not 


' answer for that purpose, if a bridge is to be main- | 


tained at a higher elevation than the present one, | 
to get down again upon Zane’s Island. 

Well, now, the complaint is that this bridge in- | 
terferes with the navigation of the Ohio river. |, 
Their charter provides that if they interfere with | 
the navigation of steamboats and other water craft ' 
commonly navigating the Ohio, the bridge is to be '' 
considered a public nuisance, and abated. The | 
court itself, in its decree, admits the fact that there 


are but seven steamboats, all belonging to the 


Of all the rafts, 
keel-boats, flat-boats, and the two hundred and 


Now, sir, can it be said that 
navigation of the Ohio river, and that, interfering _ 


mon navigation of the river? i 
Mr. FOWLER. Do not the court state, how- |: 
ever, that those seven steamboats carry one half 


sengers that are carried upon all the steamboats | 
. OLDS. That brings me to a point in my 


satisfy my friend and colleague on the committee, 
I will address myself to it now. I am willing to | 
admit the fact, that those seven packets now do | 
get a large proportion of the light freight and travel 
upon that river. But we are legislating not for to- 
day, nor for yesterday, nor for to-morrow, but for 
future years and future generations. What are 
the facts? You have now almost completed to the 
Ohio river, at Wheeling, a railroad not only from 
Baltimore, but from Philadelphia, and from Har- 
risburg. There is also a road in progress, to be 
completed in two years, from Wheeling to Cin- 
cinnati. This road is almost an air-line road from 


| more and Ohio railroad at Wheeling. J 
‘| ever, that they have ascertained a more convenient point of 


Philadelphia to Cincinnati. In two years from 
this time all these roads will be completed, and 
you will be able to pass from New York to Cin- 
cinnati on the railroad cars in the same space of 
time which it now takes to pass from Cincinnati 
to Wheeling in these very packet-boats. Now,I 
ask my colleague, if he supposes, for a moment, 
that when these railroads are completed, you can 
then say that half the travel will pass upon these 
packet-boats? 

Mr. FOWLER. I would ask my colleague 
whether he supposes that this bridge, as it is now 
constructed, can sustain railroad trains ? 

Mr. OLDS. I see that my friend is determined 
to anticipate me, and make me argue the question 
just to suit him. 

Mr. FOWLER. Not atall, not at all. 
responding to the gentleman’s own inquiry. 

Mr. OLDS. I wish to dwell a moment longer 
upon this branch of the question. What will be 
the condition of freight and travel on the Ohio 


a 
I was 


_ river when this railroad connection shall be made ? 


Take into consideration the fact, that when these 
railroads are completed, you will be able to pass 
from Philadelphia to Cincinnati in as short a space 
of time as it now takes you to pass from W heel- 
ing to Cincinnati in these packet-boats, and can 
any one suppose that the carrying trade of the 
Ohio will be confined to the packet-boats? Look 


‘at the North river, one of the finest navigable 


rivers in the United States. A steamboat can 
pass up one hundred and sixty miles of that river 
in eight hours; and yet, since the laying down of 
a railroad along the bank of that river, the travel, 
the merchandise, and goods necessary to be car- 
ried with expedition, have been changed from the 
travel upon the river to the travel upon the rail- 
road. 

When the railroads, crossing at Wheeling, are 
completed, the transportation and travel will not 
be stopped by low water, or by the freezing of the 
river. What are the facts now? Why, for three 
or four months in the year the water in the river 
is so Jow that not one of these packets can navi- 
gate it; and for another portion of the year is so 
obstructed with ice that these packet-boats cannot 
navigate it. Inthe language of John Randolph, 
the Ohio river is dry for one half of the year, and 
frozen over during the other half. Will you, for 
the sake of these seven steamboats, with their 
high and majestic pipes, destroy this railroad con- 
nection, which, in two years from now, must take 


j the entire travel and valuable freight that now 


passes upon theriver? Now, sir, why did not the 
court look at these facts? Why, for the reason 
suggested by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
that the court should base its action upon the past, 
and the Legislature upon the future. The court 
has given the facts of the past, but the Legisla- 


| ture of the United States—the law-making power 


—are to look at what will be the state of facts in 
the future. 

Mr. CURTIS. I beg leave to refer the gentle- 
man from Ohio to an article in the Richmond En- 


i quirer, which shows that bridges can be erected 
: adapted to railroad purposes, in the vicinity of 


Wheeling, without obstruction to the navigation of 


‘the river, and so far superior in other locations 


that the Ohio and Zanesville Railroad Company 
have decided that it will forego advantages of a 


subscription by the city of Wheeling as an in- 


ducement to that company to cross the Wheeling 
Bridge. The article is as follows: 
t The Ohio Central Railroad, chartered in 1847, has been 


! finished from Columbus to Zanesville, and is now said to 
: carry about two hundred passengers daily. The company 


have, until recently, intended to connect with the Balti- 
It appears, how- 


connection four miles below, crossing the river at Bogg’s 
Island, where, it is said, a bridge can be constructed of suf- 
ficient height to avoid the objections taken by the Supreme 
Court to the Wheeling Bridge. The superior advantages 
of this route has induced the locating committee of the 
company to forego the subscription by Wheeling of $250,000 
rather than connect at that city. Tt is inferred, from this 
determination, that they have abandoned, at least for the 

resent, the Hamipfield connection, (a branch of the Central 
Railroad of Pennsylvania,) and, consequently, that the 
commerce of central Ohio will pass some two hundred and 
fifty miles through Virginia, in its transit to Baltimore. 
Early next year the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will be 
opened to Wheeling, and it is not improbable that the con- 
nection with the Centra! Railroad of Ohio will be made 
within the year following. From late information, we are 
induced to believe that the Northwestern Virginia Railroad, 
from Tygart’s Valley River to Parkersburg, will be prose- 
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cuted with great energy,and carried through within the | 
next two years. From the reports and maps of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company, this braneh is viewed as n por- 
tion of the main stem of their great work to the far West. 
Parkersburg lies almost in a direct line from Baltimore to 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. Tie company have published a 
map tracing out this connection. The stocks in these roads 
are believed to be among the best prospective investments 
in the country.” j 
Mr. OLDS. I will say, for the benefit of my 
friend from Pennsylvania, that this determination 
of the Central Railroad has been predicated upon 
the decision of the court. Change that decision 
by the passage of this bill, and you will enable the 
Central Ohio Railroad to avail itself of the Wheel- 
ing paliseription: But the great question is not 
really whether this bridge can be used by the Bal- 
timore, the Hampfield, and the Ohio Railroads, but 
whether the river can be bridged at al! by these 
railroads, without vexatious law suits, and abate- 
ment. At this point, let me advert to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
Fow.er.] It is whether or not this bridge can 
be used for railroad purposes. I am aware that 
the gentleman who represents the Pittsburg dis- 
trict, [Mr. Tuomas M. Hower, ]read some extracts 
from the testimony taken by Chancellor Wal- 
worth, to show that the bridge could not be so 
employed. 
(Here the morning hour expired.} 


. 


Trorspar, August 19, 1852. 

Mr. OLDS continued: Mr. Speaker, when inter- 
rupted yesterday morning by the expiration of the 
morning hour, I was replying to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Fowrer,] as 
to whether this bridge could be made useful for rail- 
road purposes, forthetransitacross the river. I am 
aware of the fact that the gentleman representing 
the Pittsburg district, [Mr. Thomas M. Hows,] in 
his argument read an extract from the testimony of 
Mr. Ellet, showing that this bridge was designed, 
not for railroad purposes, but the common travel 
that passes over the river. But, sir, if you read 
the entire testimony of Mr. Ellet, you will find that 
he also states that by the addition of cables and a 
change of the flooring, the present structure can 
be made useful for railroad purposes. However, 
the main question with me, is not whether the 
present structure is or is not fitted for railroad pur- 
poses, but whether railroads crossing the river 
Ohio at Wheeling shall be permitted to construct 
bridges at the elevation of the existing one for the 
passage of their cars. That really is now the 


question for consideration to be determined by the | 


ate of this bill. 
The minority of the Committee on the Post 


Office and Post Roads in their report, seem to | 
suppose that the majority have fallen into a mis- | 


take in asserting that at the time of the passage 
of the amendatory act of the Virginia Legislature 
incorporating this company, there was navigating 
the Ohio river but one steamboat—the Clipper, 
No. 2—whose chimneys would have been inter- 
fered with by the present elevation of this struc- - 
ture. The impression made by their report is, 
that there were several boats then navigating 
that river whose chimneys would have been inter- 


fered with by the bridge. It will be remembered ` 


that this amendatory act was passed on the 19th ` 
of March, 1847. : 

The following extract from the opinion of the 
court, as delivered by Justice McLean, fully sus- 
tains the assertion made in the majority report. I 
read from page 21: : 

“ The Clipper, No, 2, came out in March, 1846, was 215 
feet long, and had chimneys 64 feethigh. The Hibernia, 
No. 2, came out in 1847. She was 225 feet long, and her 
chimneys were 72: feet high from the water. The Brilliant 
came out in February, 1848, was 227 feet long, and had 
chimneys 71 feet high. The Messenger, No. 2, came outin 
the winter or spring of 1819, was 242 feet long, and had 
chimneys 76} feet high. The Isaac Newton was 182 feet 
long, and had chimneys only 63: feet high. The New Eng- 
land, No. 2, was 222 feet long, and her chimneys were 653 
feet high. ‘The dimensions and height of the chimneys of 
the Monongahela,’ the commissioner says, ‘I have not 
been able to ascertain from the evidence.’ ”? 

_ The Hibernia No. 2, say the court, came out 
in 1847. Her registry is dated the 15th Febru- 
ary, 1847. The amended charter passed the 19th 
of March, Itis true that the registry of this boat 
is thirty-four da 8 older than the amended act, in- 
corporating the Bridge Company. The majority 
of the committee referred to this fact, in order to 
elucidate what the Virginia Legisla 
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ling Bridge—Mr. Olds. 


the words; ‘‘ commonly navigating the Ohio river.” 
The fact that a second boat, with chimneys more 
than sixty-four feet high, had been registered at 
Pittsburg, could hardly be considered as constitut- 
ing the “ common navigation of the Ohio river.” 


here is, Mr. Speaker, another very important .- 


consideration of this question, and it is with re- 
gard to the necessity of high pipes. The gentle- 
man from Pennslyvania [Mr. THomas M. Howe] 
read an extract from the testimony of an engineer 
of hisown State, (Mr. Rebling,) in which the as- 
sertion was made that chimneys of steamboats 


have not yet reached the height by which they ` 


could obtain the greatest draft, and consequently 
the greatest speed. If he had read the whole of 
the testimony of Mr. Ræbling, it would have made 
a very different impression upon the minds of his 
auditors, from the one made by his partial read- 
ing. Mr. Rebling, in the summing up of his con- 
clusions, (1 read from page 462 of the report of 
Chancellér Walworth,) says: 

“ But it may be asked, what bearing has all this upon the 


bridge? | would answer this question by arocher: Why 
object to the bridge on account of the high chimneys ? High 


chimneys are the strongest proofs of defective arrangements, | 
they will disappear from our rivers sooner or later. as im- + 


provements advance. ‘They are objectionable in every as- 
pect; if they could be forced from our rivers by some low 
bridge, it would be the greatest service which could be ren- 
dered to the navigation of our western waters. 

& The ostensible object of high chimneys on board of 
steamers is to create more draft. Now, it is fully estab- 
lished, and generally known, that economy in fuel is in- 
versely cs the rapidity of combustion. And, on the other 
hand, the escape of lost heat and unconsumed fuel up the 
chimneys, isin direct proportion to the draft. These, anda 
few more points, are already better understood on our east- 
ern waters, and in occan navigation, where economy of 
fuel is a greater desideratum thau here in the West. 
neys on eastern boats are much lower than on western 
boats ; they are still lower on ocean steamers, where high 
stacks are very objectionable. The question of an increased 
speed is there nut solved by simply raising the chimneys and 
increasing the draft, but by other means, a little more cred- 
itable to science. . 

‘My remarks upon chimneys have extended beyond 
what was contemplated. But { had to enlarge upon this 
topic to meet those objections raised against the project in 
question, on account of these high chimneys. Iam free to 
maintain, that in future, the power and value of a boat will 
be estimated, not by the height of chimneys, as is now the 
case, but by their lowness. Low chimneys ona powerful 
bout will be the best proof of @ superior arrangement for the 
generation of steam. But, as there are a number of boats 
still ranning which carry high chimneys, and as this fash- 
ion is likely to continue for some time yet, we shall be 
obliged to adopt, in the construction of the proposed work, 
an elevation unnecessarily bigh.” 


at rest. 

In this report of Chancellor Walworth is con- 
tained the record of the testimony of several hun- 
, dred witnesses. Strike from this record the testi- 

‘mony of the imterested witnesses, the captains 
and pilots of these seven packet boats, the own- 
ers of stock in the packet line, the builders of 
boats, and other citizens of Pittsburg, and the 
balance of the testimony would largely prepon- 
derate against the high chimneys. 

I do not desire to be understood as intimating 
that these captains, pilots, packet men, and citi- 
zens of Pittsburg have sworn falsely—far from it. 
But we all know how much self-interest will 
govern men in the formation of-their theories and 


ı opinions. For that reason it isthe courts, as well 
as Legislatures, have looked with some degree of | 


allowance upon the testimony of interested par- 
ties. The gentleman from Pennsylvania seems to 
suppose that the citizens of Pittsburg have been 
dealt harshly by, because it has been hinted they 
got up these high pipes for the prosecution of the 
Wheeling Bridge from interested motives. Ishould 
not have alluded to this fact atall if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, as I thought, had not sought 
‘to prejudice the House against the Wheeling 


_, Bridge Company by it. Asa rebutter, I will ad- 


‘vert to it. Who are the men who have testified 
in this case? The gentleman himself read from the 
testimony of Mr. Duval, a captain of one of these 
steamboats. I do not say that the er parte affida- 
vit made by him recently is to be relied upon as 
setting aside the facts of his former testimony. In 
| his récent affidavit he shows not only that the 
| court has misunderstood what he testified, but de- 
: monstrates the fact that the prosecution of the 
| Wheeling Bridge Company 

| from interested motives on the 


part of citizens of 


Chim- ; 


In my judgment, this extract from the testi- | 
mony of Mr. Rebling sets the matter perfectly | 


as been gotten up | 


I have not time to read in full his deposition, 
: but shall content myself with that portion which 
| refers to the getting up, and the manner of prose- 
: cuting this suit against the Wheeling Bridge. He 
says: 


“ In reference to the detention of the 
Brilliant, Hibernia, &c., at the Wheeling Bridge, the said 
affiant declares, that the captains of the seven boats consti- 
tuting the said packet line, were requested by the owners of 
the boats and the counselof the complainant, not to use too 
great exertions to get under the bridge, but if they possibly 

. could, to lay up at the bridge, particularly while this case 
was pending, and to bring suit for the detention. In fact, 
the counsel of the complainant when the Bridge Company 
refused affiant permission, to use the bridge, to cut off the 
chimneys of his boat, expressed much regret that affiant had 
not created a fight at Wheeling, in order, as they said, to 


give tone to the case abroad.” 


packets Messenger, 


I have no ill feelings towards the citizens of 
Pittsburg. I should not have adverted to this 
testimony had it not been necessary to do so to 
rebut the charge of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, that the committee and the memorialists 
wronged the citizens of Pittsburg, and thereby 
endeavored to obtain the sympathy of the House. 

Mr. THOMAS M. HOWE. 1 wish to ask if 
the language was not that these high pipes have 
been gotten up for the purpose of making testi- 
mony for this suit? I quoted only the language 
used. 

Mr. OLDS. I state thatif you take the testimon 

‘in regard to the necessity for high pipes, putting 
aside that of interested parties, it will be found 
,, that they are unnecessary. Supposing this Con- 
| gress should sustain the decision of the court, and 
the Bridge Company, at much expense, should 
elevate the bridge to one hundred and twenty feet, 
what guarantee have they that they will not again 
be disturbed? Some new development of science, 
` or the caprice of steamboat builders, for the pur- 
pose of beauty or symmetry, might require chim- 
_ neys to be greatly elongated. Would not the effect 
be to destroy all the bridges of the country across 
i navigable waters? True, sir, in this very case the 
probability is that in a very short time all the 
travel and all the valuable freight will be diverted 
| from the river to the railroad; yet, because some 
| steamboats may choose to have high pipes, Con- 
‘gress must fold its arms, and permit the interests 
of commerce to be jeopardized, for fear that the 
may give offense, or be deemed disrespectful to 

the court. 

I regret, sir, that I have not time to dwell longer 
upon the necessity of high pipes. New theories 
seem to be likely to greatly diminish, and, per- 
haps, to change altogether the construction of 
steam chimneys. In England the new theory is, 
to have the smoke-pipe come out behind the wheel. 
The action of the wheel is said to produce a suc- 
tion upon the pipe, greatly increasing the draft. 

_ A pipe constructed upon this plan, in its draft, is 
, Said to possess advantages over any of the tallest 
|; chimneys nowin use on the river. Another theory, 
‘and a plausible one too, is, that the smoke-pipes 
| should be made horizontal, extending along the 
ii hurricane deck, to the stern of the boat, the speed 
| of the boat acting as a suction upon the pipe, 
|’ greatly increasing the draft. If those theories are 
|; true, why may not the navigable streams of the 
i country be bridged, for the accomodation of trans- 
|’ verse travel and commerce, even at a much lower 


y 


i 


_ elevation than the wire suspension bridge at 
| Wheeling? Congress having the power to reg- 
ulate commerce, it behooves us to consider twice 
` before we establish a precedent that, in all human 
` probability, will be a perpetual clog upon com- 
| merce. Is it not manifestly the duty of Congress 
| to fix upon some point of elevation at which nav- 
igable sfreams may be bridged for the accommo- 
_ dation of transverse travel and commerce? This 
i bridge has an elevation of ninety-two feet above 
| the water level. By the passage of this act, Con- 
press says, in effect, that this river, at least, may 
: be bridged at the elevation maintained by the 
| Wheeling Bridge. 
‘| T ask if there is a single gentleman within the 
| sound of my voice who believes that for practical 
| Purposes of navigation of the Ohio a bridge with 
| a thousand feet span, and without any piers to 
| obstruct the navigation of the river, at an eleva- 
i} tion of ninety-two feet above the low-water level, 
: and sixty-two feet above the highest floods, is not 
|, Sufficient for all practical purposes? And yet, 
l because six or seven steamboats happen to have 
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pipes higher than sixty-four reet, this bridge must 
come down, and the transverae commerce of the 
river and the railroad interests of the country must 


all give way for these six or seven steamboats. 
The House is called upon to look at the state of ` 


facts as here presented. Supposing, by the decis- 
ion of this Congress, you shall establish the fact 
that this bridge must be removed, or that it must be 
abated as a nuisance, what is to be the result? 
What will be the etfect of such a decision even 
upon the State of Pennsylvania, the complainant 
in the suit against the Wheeling Bridge? Since 
the grant of the charter by the Virginia Legisla- 
ture for the construction of the Wheeling and 
Belmont Bridge, Pennsylvania has granted a char- 
ter for the constraction of a bridge acress the 
Ohio river, below Pittsburg, at an elevation of 
thirteen feet less than the elevation of the Wheel- 
ing Bridge. That charter is still extant. It has 
not been revoked by the Legisiature of that State. 
She comes before us, it is true, by solemn resolu- 
tion, and calls upon Congress to abate the Wheel- 
ing and Belmont Bridge, while at the same time 
she has standing upon her own statute-book a 
charter for a bridge across the Ohio river at a less 
elevation than the Wheeling Bridge. This Con- 


gress is called upon to abate the Wheeling Bridge, ` 


and at the same time to suffer Pennsylvania to 
construct one below the city of Pittsburg at thir- 
teen feet less elevation than that of the bridge at 
Wheeling. 

Sir, betore Pennsylvania has a right to demand 
the abatement of the Wheeling Bridge, she should 
strike from her own statute-books the grant of 
power to obstruct, ina much greater degree, the 
navigation of the Ohio river. Before she can pre- 
sent herself as a suiter for equity, she must be 
willing herself to do equity. When she comes 
before Congress demanding: equity, conimon de- 
cency demands that she should come with clean 
hands. : 

Sir, let the decree of the court be carried into 
effect; let this bridge be stricken down; let the 


Congress of the United States set calmly by, and: 


see this beautiful stracture sink ‘‘by an act of 
legalized vandalism,” and Pennsylvania wilt rue 
the day, and mourn the act. Sir, the Mononga- 
hela and Allegany are navigable rivers. Pennsyl- 
vania has granted charters, and these rivers have 
been bridged by the enterprising citizens of Pitts- 
burg. 


- waters is compelled, in passing them, to lower 
ite chimneys. The State of Pennsylvania her- 
self, in her public works, has thrown ‘a magnifi- 


oent aqueduct across the Alleghany at the city of ` 


Pittsburg. Let the decree of the court be exe- 
cated upon the Wheeling Bridge, and all: the 
bridges at Pittsburg, and the State aqueduct,- 
must fall. Virginia will have a right, and she 
will act with greater forbearance than falla to the 
lot of individuals, if sfie does not demand their 
removal. Sir, the refusal of Congress to stay the 
execution of the decree against the Wheeling 
Bridge, is the death-warrant of every bridge across 
any of the navigable waters of the United States. 
Congress, and Congress only, can avert this fear- 
fal calamity. What interest of the people of the 
United States demands such a- sacrifice? What 


interest of navigation demands so fearful a prece- | 


dent? Why, sir, the truth is, that rather than’ 
compel some steamboats to lower their sitoke- 
stacks, all the bridges over the navigable waters 
of the United States must be pain se hie S 

I adverted, on yesterday, to the locality of the 
Wheeling Bridge. I stated that there Was an 


Island in the tiver, opposite Wheeling, half a mile . 


wide, and perhaps a mile long. That the wire 


branch. The court have said that the Bridge Com- 
pany may try the experiment of making a draw 


, time, in consequence of having to lower their 


hese bridges are at very many feet less‘ 
edlevation than isthe Wheeling Bridge,—so low,:. 
indeed, that every steamboat plying upon their — 


` has felt himself called upon to give a counter state- , 


. of more than two years—the revenues of the public works 


` bridge, representations were made to the board, whieh in- 


3 f | respect, yours, 
suspension bridge was over the eastern branch of : 
the river, and the wooden bridge over the western | 
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tion, and at this point, allew me to refer to the | sulting from any supposed effect upon the tolls on her canals, 


> x ; an actual increase instead of a diminution ọf tuose tolls, since 
argument of gentlemen against the bridge, and to i the erection of the Wheeling Bridge, is proved. ` 3 
the opinion of the court. : 


Itis, that Pennsylvania : A 5 ; 

ia damaged in her commerce,and that the Wheel- ` Such, Mr. Speaker, are the facts. Is it possible 
ing Bridge is a nuisance, because the aperation of | that this House, that this Congress, under this 
lowering a chimney to pass this bridge is attended ‘* shadowy pretext of an injury to Pennsylvania, 
with a great loss of time. I dissent altogether from Will suffer this bridge to be destroyed? I trust 
his argument of counsel, and this opinion of the. "°- Í trust that the motion to commit may be 
court. Wheeling being a point at which all these voted down, and. that the bill may be put upon its 
packets stop, both upon their upward and down- Passage, O : ; 

ward trips, it requires no additional loss of time `.. The right of Congress to legislate upon this sub- 
to lower their chimneys. The Wheeling Bridge J&C4 19a mitted by the. court, ‘The constitution- 
is just above the Wheeling landing. A boat ality of this bill, and the power of Congress to 
leaving the landing, bound upwards, cannot ob- take this bridge under protection, has been clearly 
tain any speed before she passes under the bridge. and ably demonstrated by the gentleman from 
A boat coming down, must slacken her speed 


South Carolina, [Mr. Woopwarp,] the gentleman 
before she comes to the bridge, because she has from Virginia, (Mr. Mituson,] and my colleague, 
to round to in order to make the landing. All 


(Mr. Diswey.] And I trustthat 1 havesaid enough 
the time that would be lost in loweriag the chim- UP°? the facts of the case, to satisfy all unpreju- 
neys is lost in making the landing, whether the diced minds, that this bridge should stand. What 
chimneys are lowered or not. However much it 1S done, should be dove quickly. I call upon the 
might be otherwise, under other circumstances, friends of the measure, to pass the bill this morn- 
yet so far as these packets ate concerned, and '"8> before proceeding to any other business. 
these are the only boats obstructed by the bridge, 
there would not be the loss of a single moment of 
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smoke stacks, to pass under the bridge, even were 
these high chimneys at all-necessary.- : 
Mr. STEVENS, of -Pennsytvania. Do Fun- | 
derstand the gentleman to assert that boats bound: 
. i i ; or ži 
fom Piles to New: Orleans invariably stop at | August.19, 1852, 
Mr. OLDS. The gentleman understood me | The House being in the Committee of the. 
nearly correct. I make the assertion that every | Whole on the state of the Union—. 
one of the packet boats: obstructed by this bridge © Mr. MACE said: ” DaS i Siyi 
stopat Wheeling, both on their upward'and down-, : Mr. CHAIRMAN: When l obtained the floor tast 
ward trips; without a single exception. ~~ >:| night it was my: purpose tò discuss a question’ 
Mr: STEVENS. ‘The court find that thecon- which I had had under. consideration for some 
trary is the case. ‘ ae? -| time; but-owing to the somewhat extraordinary’ 
r. OLDS. The gentleman is'mistalen when, speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr.’ 
he says that the court find the contrary. f havé  Srevens} last night, I feel: disposed to devote the 
seen nothing to the contrary in the finding of the | time ‘allotted to: me by the rules to the consider-' 
court. I have passed up and down the river sev- ation of that speech. Sir, I did not expect to hear’ 
eral times, and I know the fact myself, that these from that gentleman so extraordinary a speech 
packets always make a landing at Wheeling for in view of the’ circumstances connected with the 
the purpose: of receiving and landing passengers organization and purposes of the Whig party, as’ 
that travel upon this Cumberland road. Thereis | foreshadowed in the platform’ of the Baltimore 
another fact to which I wish to advert for asingle Convention. Those circumstances were the yield-. 
moment. It is this—that the bridge is decreed to ing up of personal opiniens; ahd the’ purposes, the 
bé abated, because the State of Pennsylvania suf- quieting of slavery agitation, with the view of 
fers a damage in tolls upon her canal. T believe producing harmony in their ranks, and concert of: 
the finding of the court is upon this point alone. action in the approaching presidential election. If 
Pennsylvania, say the court, is injured in the nay- | I have not been misinformed, and I presume I 
igation of hèr canals, and in her commerce, in’ have not, the Whig delegation from Pennsylvania’ 
consequence of this obstruction to the navigation l; in the Baltimore Convention, after surveying the 
of the Ohio. The court may, perhaps, have had : platform and thoroughly understanding it, voted 
stronger testimony than'l am awart of to justify | for it, save and except six: The unanimity of: 
them in finding ‘the verdict they did. Mr. Pain: that delegation upon that occasion Jed me to be- 


` tet; the President of the Board of Public Works, |, lieve that these men reflected truly the sentiments 


of the great body of the Whigs of Pennsylvania: 


testi to this ‘effect before Chancellor J y N 
Walworth. TI It is my belief that they did refleet, at'that time, 


Walworth. This testimony undoubtedly had its A r 
effect upon the ċourt. But Mr. Painter was so the-sentiments of that party. But developments 
well satisfied; by the experience of two years, have since been:made which has brought a change 
since this bridge has been in operation, that hé over thespirit of the dreams of the gentleman from: 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,]-and those with- 

whom he is acting. ia PaT ; 
RELAND © I was not a little surprised last ‘evening; in view 

ee TRES Mia tra a ? of the action of the Whig Gonsahtiowcihe build- 

Drean Srr: I cannot refuse your request to authorize ` ing of its platform of material contribated by every 
you to say, on my authority, that whije I remained in tbe. gegmentof that party—to hear that gentleman make’ 
Canai Board—from the time of the completion ofthe Wheel. such an onslaught upon thé South and southern’ 
ing Bridge until the 14th of January last, em mad oee works instiwtions. It was more violent towards the 
South and its institutions than anything to which 
I have listened for along time. .Whatis the cause 


j ic f this ebulition? What thé ‘motive at this par- 
duced serjous apprehensions; but these apprehensions were . p ; : i Z 
never realized. Neither the trade nor the revenuesof Pena ticular juncture? Why, the purpose now: is to 
ayivania suffered any diminution in consequence of the repudiate the platform—to act as if it had nevet: 
bridge, and it is not probable that they ever will. been constructed by all the factions composing: 
1 ami happy 10.90236 aa cerit, ani "P a Reith reat that Convention, that each faction, Abolitionists 
CnaRLES ELLET, jr., Esq i and all, seeretly understanding the movement, may: 
Se ae z ' ‘rally their forces urider their different leaders to 

Upon the question of damage to the State of | ihe support of General Scott, whose nomination. 


ment, as follows: 


of Pennsylvania were in no degree impaired by the-exist- 
ence of that structure. At the time of the erection of the 


- Pennsylvania, Chief Justice Taney remarks: ` ay. secured bý the commands of Sewarp. ‘It 
|| And a case where there is more conflict in the testi- || way sot be uninteresting at this time to inquire 


two hundred feet wide in the wooden, or western nony of men of high character and undoubted skill and | t 
bridge. Now, I will venture the assertion, that | knowledge, could hardly be imagined, than is presented in | What the South has done to nor a rebuke? 
i truc i i the record before us, nora case where the injury is more | What-hav 
if such a draw shall be constructed, there is not > here the inj i What-have the Whigs from the southern portion 
one of those seven packets that will ever use it. doubtful.” GERE l of the Union—what have the Democrats from that 
All of them will PE themselves to lower Justice Daniels, in his dissenting opinion, says: i portion of the Confederacy done, in bringing out 
their chimneys and s under the wire suspen- | - The shadowy pretext of an interest or injury from the !| their candidates for the Presidency, or in refer 
ion bri h hea, d Zane’s Island; _ ature of things not susceptible of calculation-er. estimata, | ence to the adoption of the respective platforms—: 
for this simple reason, that they ate all compelled [Gam never, be tho Somme of cali be Fe „or equitable. | hat have they done to-call down upon them the 
for this simple reason, that they ate all compelled || And indeed, so far as any light can be reflected by facts on ||- rf : ay done o call doya nper then the 
to make a landing at Wheeling. - In this connec- i| this pretended or iricidental interest of Pennsylvania, re- | IM ignation o g y 
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What has been done by the Whig party in the | 


South since the erection of the platform, author- | 
izing him to set at nought the declarations of the || 
Whig party of his own State—authorizing him to | 
condemn and to discard with bitterness and vitu- | 
peration the Whig platform adopted upon that oc- 
casion? I cannot perceive that the Whig party of 
the South, asa party, have showed any want of 
good faith lowarle the Whig platform. 

Now, sir, what was the position of the political 

ies prior to the nomination of candidates for 
the Presidency? Did the Democracy of the South 
bring pana | any of their distinguished statesmen 
and place their names before the peels of the 
country as candidates for the high and distin- 
guished position for which there are so many as- 
pirants? On the contrary, they advised differ- 
ently. They, for the purposes of harmony and 
good brotherhood between the different sections of 
the Union, expressed their preference for some 
man from the North, national in his feelings and 
rinciples, who believed that a regard for the 
Eoneututonsthe observance of its principles— 
was the highest law by which to regulate the po- 
litical action of man, 

The compromise measures had been adopted, 
and the country seemed disposed to acquiesce 
in them; and our southern brethren, in order 
to carry out that spirit—in order to give quiet to 
the country, would not present to the considera- 
tion of the Democratic party any candidate from 
that section. A distinguished son of Pennsylva- 
mia was before the country as a candidate. We 
had a distinguished son of Michigan, of Illinois, 
and of New York, and our southern friends told 
us, ‘* If you nominate either of these gentlemen we 
s will support him. We have no candidate of our 
‘own. We wish to present to our brethren of 
‘the free States the olive branch of peace. We 
“wish to: quiet an unnatural excitement that is 
“tending to dissever the bonds of the Union. 
* Nominate, therefore, one of these men, and we 
£ will be content.” Now, wherein has the South 
offended. in this? In nothing, that I can see. 
There was ho spirit of dictation, but one of solici- 
tude. 

Bat I will refer to another matter. During the 
pen of the Democratic Convention, after we 

balloted from day te day, and after a great 
deal of excitable feeling had been engendered in 
the Convention—when it was believed by many 


that we should dissolve without effecting a nomi- 
nation at all—where did we find our southern 
brethren? Did they come forward at that time and 
sustain the distinguished gentleman from Texas, | 
Mr. Hovsron,} who received the vote of that 


tate? No! Butacting with a firm purpose, with 
a disinterested purpose, to save the peace, harmony, 
and welfare of the Union, they turned their eyes 
towards the extreme North; and old Virginia, im- 
bued with that spirit of peace, first cast her vote 
for Franklin Pierce. I shall never forget the ex- 
cited feeling of southern gentlemen upon that oc- 


casion—their praiseworthy solicitude for the suc- | 


cess of this northern man of national feeling. I 
recollect Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, came 
round to the Indiana delegation, and said, with 
much feeling, “ We have not brought forward a 
‘candidate from the South; we have tried all the 
‘distinguished men whom you have presented 
‘ from the North, and failed to make a nomination, 
‘because of your divisions North. Now, the 
* name of Franklin Pierce is brought forward from 
t the Granite State, from the extreme North, and 
t in the name of common sense, gentlemen, let us 
‘t nominate him.” The result you have; Franklin 
Pierce, the distinguished civilian, the statesman 
and soldier, received the nomination. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania understands 
one principle of human nature as well as anybody. 
He knows well the effect of strong appeals to t 
sympathies and prejudices of the people of the 
non-slaveholding States. He knows their power 
when brought to bear in a presidential contest. It 
creates excitement—excitement of a peculiar yet 
dangerous character—by which he hopes to secure 
mei election of General Scott. 

Ow, sir, upon the subject of sympathy, we 
all feel it. Every man, whose Beattie ja ihe, right 
place, cannot but feel an appeal made to his sym-. 
pathy in regard to the infliction of punishment 


upon his fellow-creatures—upon the colored race— | 


i 
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and upon the brute creation even. That feeling is 
alike prevalent, North and South. But when 1 
hear gentlemen talk about terrible punishments 
inflicted upon slaves—and I have no doubt that 
they are punished sometimes with great severity— 
I would Iia their attention to the North. How 
do we find the state of things there? Are there no 
punishments inflicted there? Do we not hear oc- 
casionally of the infliction of the severest punish- 
ments in families? Are not our feelings harrowed 

up sometimes at the recital of the brutal treatment 
oF the wife and children by the husband? These 
things are calculated to excite our nie pen as 
they do excite it. But that sympathy should not 
be so misdirected as to be made the basis of a 


, political organization, by which to deprive a whole 


section of its rights, in violation of the Constitu- 

tion of the United States, and its guarantees of 

protection, and security to the people of the 

nation. But by what act has the South offended 
.my Whig friend from Pennsylvania. Why such 

bitter denunciation of Gentry & Co.? . Wherein 
‘have they been derelict tothe great interests of 
ithe nation? They strove, and strove with all 
i| their might, and with all their power,.so to ar- 
| range matters ag to allay the excitement which 
'| had existed. in regard to the subject of slavery. 
:. But they are called seceders—they are called ref- 

ugees by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. But 
. the denunciation of these men was not without its 
i| object. It was to make it appear to the Abolition 
;| party of the North that they and the South would 
i not support General Scott for the Presidency, be- 
l: cause of their knowledge of his anti-slavery senti- 
'; ments. It will be well understood in the northern 
‘ portions of the Confederacy, where the people 
i kave been excited upon the subject of slavery, 


icy, evidenced in 
highly excited upon that subject, to advance the 
Whig cause, which he has so much at heart. 


Ho. or Reps. 


tions of the party--and wher adopted in good 
faith, and when the party intend to hive up to that 
platform, it becomes of binding efficacy. Why, 
sir, when did we commence the adoption of plat- 
forms? Have you not heard of that Democratic 
platform sustained by General Jackson in his veto 
of the Bank of the United States, and promulged 
by national conventions? It found its way into 
States, counties, townships, and localities. Ít was 
received everywhere as the political creed of the 

rty—and as of high authority. Such was the 


. adherence of the Democratic party to the platform 
_in reference to the Bank of the United States, that 


in process of time, that institution became un- 
popular with the great mass of the people every- 
where, and was finally treated as an obsolete idea 


. by the great Webster himself. The compromise, 
` so called, in reference to the Missouri question 


was laid before the people in good faith as a plat- 


-form, and they acted upon it and adhered to it. 
' The Independent Treasury, although repealed at 


one time by the Whig party, was adopted by the 


| Democratic party as a most important part of its 


platform, until it was finally reénacted into a law, 


'. which the Whig party have not had the boldness, 


| if the desire, to attempt the repeal of. It is now 


.a most important law of the land—securing « 
'; sound and uniform currency which is satisfactory 


to the nation. A platform was adopted on some 
other minor questions—for instance, in reference 


‘to the expunging resolutions introduced solitary 


t 


j; and alone by Mr. Benton. It became a part of the 
i political faith of the Democratic party, and was 


held up before the people from time to time, until 


l! the measure was consummated. So in reference. 


is speech, to make them more | 


to the fine inflicted upon General Jackson by 


` Judge Hall. f 
and where he hopes, by the beld stroke of pol- © 


ii the pu 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania seems to ex- '. 


bee but little support to his candidate from the 
uth. Hence he repudiates the Whig party in 


. that section, and looks to the’ free States of the ` 


‘| North and East for support. 


i And in order to ac- | 
| complish that purpose, he presses upon the coun- | 


| try a domestic and sectional issue. With Gen-. 


_ eral Scott as his standard-bearer, he comes for- 
į ward and assails the Whig. platform—assails it, 


| because he sees in it a purpose to allay sectional | 


l| excitement, by which alone he hopes for success. 
He does it, too, in face of the fact, that General 
Scott ‘* accepted the nomination with the platform 
annexed.’’ As-to mar cinapede) now, its propor- 
< tions are graceless in. his estimation. e has 
| found out very recently, that it is a deformed non- 


very—wrong upon the subject of currency—wrong 
| upon the subject of the tariff—wrong, because, for 
| the first time, the Whigs have avowed their con- 
: fidence in the intelligence and virtue of the people; 
i and wrong in every essential principle of the 


ject in ali t It is to carry out the peculiar no~ 
tions of Horace Greeley. Like him, he likes the 
man, but spits. upon the platform.. I think he 


| allowed it quietly to sleep the sleep of death. But, 
| no; that would not answer his purpose. 


| soul. There is not a single vestige of it left. 


authority growing out of the Whig platform. I 
school where platforms are not adopted for honest 
political purposes, but for the purpose of serving 
for the time being, to catch votes, and to be re- 


stances may justify. 
ing that the gentleman should discuss the author- 
ity of the Whig platform; but he also undertook 
form, to which I must interpose objection. 
- Mr. Chairman, what is a platform? It is a 
declaration of principles. It is the embodied sen- 
timent ofa great political party—convened together 
in convention, according to the rules and regula- 


descript—that it is wrong upon the subject of sla- | 


garded or disregarded just -precisely as circum- | 
` Now, 1 am perfectly will- ; 


| to discuss the authority of the Democratic plat-. 


| Whig in regard to the action of the 


1 


I trust that from the recital of the various Demo- 
cratic platforms which have been adhered to until 
oses and principles embodied therein have 
been fully enforced, will satisfy the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, that the adoption of the platform 
at the recent Democratic Convention at Baltimore 
means something—that it has vitality init. Demo- 
cratic platforms are a rule of action—a rule of 
conduct for that party, to be pressed home at all 
times upon the consideration of the people, until 


‘the principles embodied therein have become the 
‘ settled policy of the country. : 


i 


| 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. ~ I, knew 
that everything which passed the convention bound 
every Democrat, but not so with every thinking 
f hig Con- 
vention. : 

Mr. MACE, Sir, it is the policy of the Dem- 
ocratic party—and that policy was well known 
before the meeting of the Baltimore Convention, 
that the finality of the compromise should become 
æ part of the platform—to be adhered to in all fa- 


|, ture time. 


| 


: Whig party. Now, what is the gentleman’s ob- | | 
is? 


t 


| 


treated that platform in an exceedingly cavalier ` 
manner. . He might have given it a narcotic, and |' 


The Whig party, in view of the action of the 
Democratic Convention, were constrained to adopt 
the finality of the compromise as a part of their 
platform. They were told that General Scott 
and Mr. Clay, in common with many Whigs and 
Democrats, had, out of the abundance of their 
wisdom, and for the purpose of quieting the coun- 
try, settled upon the principle of the compromise; 
and the great object of ‘lade men and of the 


| Democratic party, and of the southern Whigs, 


He |! 
whets his butcher-knife upon a brickbat, and goes i 
to work upon it, and demolishes it,:body and f 
`i! measures, We thought the matter was consum- 
. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania speaks | 


was to adopt a platform, such as would exclude 
from the approaching presidential contest, the 
exciting elements involved in the compromise 


mated. We. believed that the question was ad- 


of the binding authority of platforms. I do not. justed and settled. But in this we have been 
| know what the gentleman considers the binding ‘| 


sadly disappointed. It seems now that the com- 


| promise, although declared so by the Whig Con- 
suppose he has been reared and educated in that |; 


vention, is not to be regarded as a finality, but as 
a mere soother to southern Whig feeling, until, by 


: their votes, power may be obtained, and Szwaap, 


and others of the same peculiar sentiments, 
through the election of General Scott, shall be in- 
stalled in power. 

by 


Our Whig friends commence this campai 


; circulating throughout the length and breadth. of 


the land a large book of pictures, presenting Gen- 
eral Scott to the American people in all possible 
shapes and forms. It is a most beautiful thing to 
set up in bar-rooms, in barber shops, and atcross- 
roads—perfectly harmless in itself. But they 
went to work in addition to this harmless mode 
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of presenting Whig arguments, and are 
the same game they played in 1848. ` Certain dec- | 
trines having a strong and decided abolition ten- | 
dency were, and ure now being, circulated at the | 
North, and others of a different character in the | 


policy of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
| Stevens.]} He, from his understanding of the 
: mode of getting up excitement, seizes upon every 


South, where elections are coming off. 


I have, sir, an interesting matter of history, of | 


recent origin, which transpired between myself 
and a distinguished gentleman in Maryland. I 
sent him a document—Mr. Gentrr’s speech. 
He returned that speech to me, saying that he was 
born a Whig; that he was raised a Whig; and that 
he expected to diea Whig; but that he would read 
Whig documents if i would send any to him. 
I then sent him another speech—the speech of 
Mr. Toomes. He returned that with the same 
remarks. 7I thought I would gratify the gentle- 
man, and I went and procured a brief chapter of 
the life of General Franklin Pierce, as published in 
the National Era of June 17th, going to show that 
General Pierce was pro-slavery in all his feelings; 


that he had stood up in the legislative halls for the ` 


constitutional rights of alt sections of the Union; 
which was extensively circulated, as it is now being. 
circulated in the North by the Whigs to influence | 
the Abolitionists there against him. Butnow what | 


playing || were to follow after them. Such, sir, is not the || amon, 


other things, he referred to the fact that 
after the General had marched into Mexico: and 
| conquered that country, he was offered $200,000 to 
become the President of that nation; and he con- 


: humbug of the day forthe purpose of accomplishing }| Siders that it was a great virtue in General Scott 


future 
Sir, 


nerations of mankind. 


have made. 


sylvania, of the sending of a sergeant-at-arms af- 
‘ter the Governor of that State, to compel him to 


disclose what they conceived to be the obligations |, 


of a mason, 


Mr. JOHN W. HOWE. I wish to inquire, ! 
whether you are having reference to the buckshot . 
.| What would have been the spectacle presented, 
The anti-masonic ex- ` 
i citement was prior to that. The buckshot war | 
| grew out of a different question; but I am glad ; 


“war? - 
Mr. MACE. No, sir. 


, the gentleman has mentioned it. My distinguished 


it ea: r t l| friend [Mr. Stevens] figured extensively in that 
do you think that distinguished Whig of Mary- i| war, and if history is correct, he and Mr. Pen- 
land did when that reached him? He inclosed it || rose found their way out of the State-house from 
to me, saying that a Democrat:there had read it ,.a high elevation. In that case, it was an attempt 
and wanted to buy it, but he réfused to seli it, | to set aside an election by the people—to treat such 
stating in his letter to me that he was no politician; ! an election as a nullity, even at the expense of rev- 
that he believed all politicians to be rascals; and {olution and bloodshed. That attempt is scarcely 
if I had anything of a scientific or literary nature - less censurable than the effort now making by 


to send him, he would like to read it. (Laughter.]': one of the distinguished heroes of that war, to 
But this same document, prepared at the National 
Era office by the Whigs, for circulation in the : Whig Convention at Ba 
North, found its way into North Carolina by . 

Democratic hands. The result which may have 

been somewhat affected by this. identical Whig . 


document has given a different face to the'reflec- | 
tions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. : man of very distinguished ability—why not ad- 
Srevens.] An election has come off in North ‘here to his anti-masonic humbug? When that had 
Carolina=the home of the candidate of the Whig ; its day, it suited his purposes during the time, and 


he is firm it his purpose, if he is a man of fixed 


_party for the Vice Presidency—a State from which + he has abandoned it as a thing that was. 


that party desired and expected much to give con- | Why, sir, Í am very sorry indeed that the gen- 


~ fidence to their wavering ranks. We had an ac- į tleman from Pennsylvania has not been consistent 


| of the result of the election in North Carolina. 


- him which platform he adhered to. 


count of that election in full yesterday, and. the |; 
gentleman sees that owing to the telegraphic wires | have nominated a man who is not a mason. 


-owing to the vigilance of the Democatic party |! true he is notan anti-mason; for I suppose he 


‘in the city of Washingeton—that documents of interfered with such questions. He is too! 
y È | never R a H especially after his speech of last night, andr the 


that kind, published for the northern section of | elevated a man to do so. The Whig party have, 
the country, will find their way to the South. He |; however, nominated a man who is a mason—a 
sees from that election the handwriting upon the |; mason with certain resolutions of a Native A meri- 


treat as a nullity the compromisë platform of the | 

timore—a platform de- | 
signed to secure peace and harmony to the coun- | 
‘try, and prevent, it may be, bloodshed. But, if: I 
,, on the people of the non-slaveholding States. 


wall. 
him concocted and brought forth the s 
we heard delivered here last evening. Why, sir, 


when he obtained the floor, to answer the able 
speech of his colleague [Mr. Ross} upon the zub- 
ject of the tariff. I expected nothing else; but he 
declined to do so. 
much excited at the result in North Carolina, and 
at the speech made by his friend from Ohio, [Mr. 
Newroy,] an anti-slavery Whig, who also de- 
nounced both platforms. [ have no doubt that his 
vision, too, was somewhat startled in conséquente 
n 
the denunciations of the fugitive slave law, by the 
latter gentleman, [ rose in my place and asked 
His reply 
was, to neither. I asked him which candidate he 
would vote for—Pierce or Scott. He said he would 


Free-Soilers should. $ 
Now, sir, combine all those facts and cir- 
cumstances, view them dispassionately and truly, 


. and who is there within the sound of my voice, 


3 


that cannot perceive the object of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, {Mr. Stevens;] who can close 
their eyes to the great and important events which 
that gentleman and his friends are endeavoring to 
set on foot to accomplish the election of General 
Scot? The southern Whigs are to be thrown 
overboard. The gentleman discards and denounces 
them because they have attempted to nationalize 
the Whig party. For doing this, they are tb have 


it thrown into their. teeth, that they are seceders | 
and refugees from that party.*Sir, it was the prov- , 


ince of. wise men in all ages of the world, to seize 
upon great questions, and to lay down great prin- 
ciples, not only for the benefit of the generation 


Hence it is that he and those acting with | 
peech which | 
| 
I had not the remotest idea but that he intended, | 
| 


|| sixteen years ago. 


His fears had become too ji 


can kind annexed. That isa kind of mason and 
anti-mason, which will be seen from the reading of 
one of General Scott’s letters: ‘4 


t Yé RET Ox OraTH-BOUND Socrertes.—I have not been 
a member of a masonic lodge in thirty-odd years, nor a 
visiter of any lodge since, except once—now more than 
There are at many academies and col- 
| leges, as is well known, associations of students, tutors, and 
professors, for purely literary purposes, and their meetings 
‘generality, for aught that I know, may be secret. Twenty- 
eight years ago, I was once | abit with such an associa- 
tion, and never since; and { have, within five years, re- 
ceived many flattering notices of my having been enrolled 
as an honorary member of as many such associations. I 
am sorry to be reminded that, by some strange neglect; I 
have failed to accept one of those honorable distinctions. 


d 


| teave respectfully to reply—Yes, provided that I be not re- 


principles are convictions. ee! 
t Hoping that you, who have done me the honor to invite 


. 4 I| thi eral reply, may, with the millions, be enabled in a 
not vote for Pierce, but would vote for Scott if the Sone Laat ed 7 


year or two, to fix on some other citizen, as your candi- 
date, more worthy, and therefore more likely to conciliate 


friend and fellow-citizen, WINFIELD SCOTT.” 


I have nothing to say against General Scott as 
a distinguished military man—not one word; but 
when { see the vacillation of the man; when I see 
that, for the last fifteen years, he has been court- 
-ing every breeze, and that he has been writing 
letters for and against everything; when I see that 
| such is the manner and the character of his mind; 
and when I see, further, that.an effort is being 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 
others, to elect him on sectional grounds, I am sat- 
isfied that, should Je be elected, the Government 
would be under the influence of bad counsels, and 
-evil results would follow. . 
I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
hard pressed in réference.to one point last evening. 


in which they lived, but the benefit of those who 


In the eulogies he passed upon General Scott, 


“ Finally, I am asked, ‘Ff nominated as a candidate for i 
the Presidency, would yon accept thé nomination?’ T beg 


quired to renaunce any principle professed above. My | 


, the majority of popular suffrages, I remain. gentlemen, your ; 


fla selfish object, whatever may be its effects upon |. 
our institutions, and its evils upon the present and i 


ir, Í do not want to say anything that is un- |: 
` parliamentary upon this occasion, but the history || 

: of Pennsylvania bears me out in the remarks I ` 
I have read something of anti-ma- i 
. Sonic excitements. I have heard something of the 


in declining that bonusand the honor, with all the 
consequences annexed to the Presidency of that 
Republic. Great God, has it come to this? Gen- 
eral Scott hag been in the service of the United 
States for forty-five years. It is his birth-place, 
and- his home. Honor after honor has been heap- 
ed upon him for his distinguished services in 


mi : < the field. Medal after medal has been voted to him. 
' raising of a committee in the Legislature of Penn- | 


and unalterable principles—and surely he is a i 


‘He had occupied the highest position upon our 
military list, and be had realized for his services 
more than $500,000, and yet the gentleman comes 

, forward and tells us that it was a great virtue in 

. General Scott to resist the allurements of this 
miserable pat ne contemptible trash, by decli- 
ning the Presidency of the Mexican Republic! 


had he accepted that honor, in case of a war between 
us and that country? Who would we have seen 
commanding their great armies? General Scott. 
We would have General Scott, after leading a vic- 
torious army to the Halls of the Montezumas, 
selling himself like an ox in the shambles for 
$200,000, and in the event of a war, commandin, 
| an army against the country of his birth, which had 
; done him so much honor. . I could see no priceless 
| pearls or costly diamonds in the wreath which the 
! gentleman attempted to weave and place upon the 
brow of General Scott; but I could perceive noth- 
ing but a miserable substitute for the mark placed 
upon the forehead of Cain. fad fa - 
I propose now, Mr. Chairman, to say a few 
| words in reference to the effect of the latemovement 
on the part of the gentleman from ee 
poa to know something of the people of those 
tates. I was born and educated in one of them 
| myself. I have lived with those people. I have 
| studied this people more than I ever have books, or 


ii anything else, and Í tell the gentleman that when 
he presses the election of General Scott:to the 


upon this question, because the Democratic party || 
It is 
I 


, Presidency, upon the sectional ground of slavery, 
upon the people of the non-slaveholding States— 
when he makes that question an important ele- 
i ment of the coming contest, he mistakes the char- 
; acter of that people if he hopes for success, and. 


distributing of abolition incendiary documents. 
! This is- not. like an election for-a constable, a 
| justice of the peace, or à member of the Legisla- 
ture, where either party bringing the Free-Soil 
-vote to its support will succeed, and losing it will 
not. On the great question of who shall be elected 
| as President of the United States, the people have 
their feelings and their views. You may have 
with you Fred Douglass—you may bring to bear, 
| in aid of the purpose you design, the vote of the 
Free-Soilers of easy virtue and elastic conscience; 
but when you do so, you will lose more than 
you will gain. We have scattered all over the 
great Northwestern Territory a class of Whigs of 
this character. They love the land of Washing- 
| ton, and admire this glorious Republic. They 
have particip&ted in its blessings. In their fami- 
lies are found the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the country, and the portraits 
of the immortal signers of the Declaration of In- 
, dependence, cherished as household words and 
household gods. They have their fathers, broth- 
ers, sons, and daughters, in Kentucky, in Ten- 
nessee, in North Carolina, and in all of the slave 
States; and when you say to these men whe have 
all their lives contended for the doctrines of the 
| Whig party—a United States Bank, protective 
| tariff, and the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands taught to them by the immortal Clay 
—they willreply, ‘“ We fightunder that Whig ban- 
ner willingly, but when we seethis presidential con- 
| test narrowed down toa miserable sectional issue, 
| and these principles all overlooked and disregarded; 
when we see one pornon of this Union arrayed 
against another with strong stubborn will, and stern 
urpose we say, ‘‘ Away with your Fred Doug-. 
ass—away with your General Seott--away wit 
all this contemptible trampery, we will sustain the 
Union, we will sustain the Democratic party and 
Franklin Pierce.” - 1 have some experience, and 


know something about it. When I made speeches 
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and discussed these great questions occasionally, 
some Free-Soiler would come up and say to me, 
© You are not exactly right,” ‘1 disapprove in 
toto of your opinions, and will not vote for you; 


but right at his side would stand the old grey | 


headed veteran from North Carolina, or Tennes- 
see, who had been a Whig all his life—who would, 
at the same time, take me cordially by the hand 
zand say: ‘* There, now, my good fellow, I have 
opposed you all my life, but am now with you 
heart and soul.” This is the operation of it, and 
I most solemnly assure this committee, the gen- 
Ueman from Pennsylvania, and the country, that 
that miserable game cannot, and will not win. 


Do you believe that the Whigs of the northern . 


and western States have forgotten the speeches 
of the lamented Clay, and other distinguished 
Whigs upon this exciting question? No, sir. 
They are laid away with their Bibles, and conned 
over weekly. Would to God that Henry Clay 
had been spared to this hour, and was in his 
full life and vigor. By one shake of that long 
finger of his, which was magic in itself, he would 
drive into their holes all of these miserable track- 


into the Presidency upon this sectional ques- 
tion. He was the man who could do it. 
blood had almost chilled in my veins at the con- 
clusion of the gentleman’s speech. What was it? 
He told the South that it was in impending dan- 
ger, that God in his Providence would raise up 
some great man of the colored race, possessing 
erhaps the military genius of Hannibal, through 
his instrumentality a servile war would burst 
forth, and our brethren of the South would have 
their throats cut by their slaves. He stated in 
connection that the civilized world would sympa- 
thize in that movement. What does he mean by 
the civilized world? W hat does he mean by sym- 
pathy? Would sympathy lead him to furnish 
ammunition and the instruments of death to carry 
on such a war against the white races? If it would 
not, his sympathy would be unavailing. But the 
civilized world would sympathize! Oh! yes, the 
civilized world does not upon that occasion take 
in the South at all! 
they are barbarians and without the pale of law! 
They deserve to have their throats cut! The 
sympathy which he speaks of is to come from his 
region of the State, and I suppose the arms and 
ammunitions of war, and everything of the kind 
that was used in thecelebrated buckshot war is to 
be handed over to the slaves to enable them to 
murder their masters. In my opinion in religion, 
‘ politics, and everything else, it is the better pol- 


The - 


li 
t 


4 


They are not civilized, | 


_ of manhood. 


element as the gentleman from Pennsylvania de- 
sires to stir up and control, such a victory would 
he an eternal death to that party, if not ruinous to 
the best interest of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I now propose, in conclusion, 
to say something in reference to General Pierce’s 
public services and private worth; and in doing 
so, let me say, that as to his public services I 
speak from the record; as to his private worth and 
amiable qualities, I speak from information de- 
rived from those who have known him long and 
well, and more especially from information derived 
from a distinguished and highly honorable gentle- 
man, now of this city, butanative of New Hamp- 
shire, whose intimate knowledge of General Pierce 
enables him to give reliable information, which 
cannot and will not be controverted, here or else- 
where. 

General Pierce was born at Hillsborough, New 
Hampshire, on the 23d day of November, 1804. 
He is, consequently, in the very prime and vigor 
He was the son of a farmer, a rev- 


n olutionary hero, and a Democrat—a man whom 
{| 
sters who are attempting to foist General Scott ‘| nd 
: lighted to honor. The patriotic blood of old Gen- 


| 


| ceeding December. He was reëlected in 1835, and 


i! retire to private life. 


t 
1 


‘resumed the practice of his profession, in which 


icy to act honestly, to look at the thing as it is, | 


view it in all of its aspects, and endeavor if possi- 
ble to maintain our position as American citizens, 
and not with every fleeting breeze, upon the result 
of every election, shift our forces for the purpose 
of manufacturing political capital in certain local- 
ities. The people always, when correctly in- 
formed, act honestly. hey have never been 
known to fail todo so, and never will, unless misin- 
formed—unless by excitement reason is dethroned. 
What interest have the great mass of the people 
in the presidential contest, save that such a man 
shall be elected as will preserve the interests and 
honor of the nation? All they wantand require is, 
that this Government shall be administered prop- 
erly, economically, and upon the principles pro- 
mulged heretofor® by our forefathers. Such 


eannot be the case should General Scott—devoid ` 


it 
f 
il 
tl 
A 
l 
i! 


the people of New Hampshire elevated to the 
highest office in their gift, and whom they ever de- 


eral Benjamin Pierce courses freely through the 
veins of his son Frank, and warms as noble and 
generous a heart as ever beat in mortal bosom. 
Frank Pierce was educated liberally, and stud- : 
ied the profession of the law, upon the practice 
of which he entered at Hillsborough, his native 
town, about 1828. He was elected to the Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire in 1830, ’31, and °32, 
and during the two latter years was Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, over the delibera- 
tions of which he presided most acceptably to all. 
In March, 1833, he was elected a Representative 
to Congress, in which he took his seat in the suc- , 


before the expiration of his term was elected by 
the Legislature of New Hampshire a Senator in 
Congress, and took his seat in the Senate in 1837, 


| which seat he held until February, 1842, when he 


resigned it. When he made known to his friends 
his intention of resigning, every possible argu- 


| ment was used to dissuade him from his purpose; 


but in vain. And it was with a reluctance bor- 
dering on sorrow that his friends saw him, in the 


from himself, voluntarily, the robes of office, and 


He returned to New Hampshire and soon after- ` 
wards settled, with his family, at Concord, and 


he was most successful. On retiring from the 


| Senate, he avowed that he had retired from pub- 


| his entire Congressional career no vote, speech, 


| familiar phrase, for Buncombe. 


lic life; and itis worthy of observation, that during 


or action of his was given, made, or done for po- 
litical effect, or for home purposes—to use a more 
When he spoke, 
he did so to advocate or oppose measures that he 
really believed were for the good of, or prejudicial 


', to, the interests of the country. All his action in 


əf civil qualifications, and dependent upon such : 
men as the gentleman from Pennsylvania and ' 


Messrs. Sewarp and others, of the same peculiar 
o elected President of the United 
tates, 

In regard to the compromise measures, I believe 
that the people, as a general thing, are satisfied 
with them. [ have had no petitions for the repeal 
of the fugitive slave Jaw. We hear from no sec- 


Congress bears the impress of sincerity, patriot- 
ism, and consistency. In all his speeches—and 


į they are not few—he sought to impress his hearers 


' by stating the simple truth, and urging it eloquent- 


ly, accompanied by such arguments as seemed to 


_him to sustain it. There is no demagogism, no 


., Straining after mere effect; but manifest honesty 
of purpose, seeking the right by the straightfor- i 


ward, legitimate road of reason. 
No public man has ever left upon the annals of 


. Congress a cleaner record than Franklin Pierce; 


‘and however much those political hyenas who 


seek to disinter the actions of prominent men may . 


"= prowl about for something unpopular in the Con- 


tion of the Union of petitions for its repeal; yet ; 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and those with ` 


whom he is acting, are determined to get up an 


excitement—to get up an agitation upon the sub- . 


ject, that the sinking cause of Whiggery may be 
resuscitated thereby. 
condemned by good men of all political parties— 
good men from all sections of the Union. If it 
were possible to obtain a victory by the combina- 


tion with either of the great parties of such an . 


Such a course should be. 


gressional career of Pierce, without adding the ., 


infamy of falsehood to their other base acts, they 
can find nothing to weaken the public faith in him. ' 
And the falsehoods they have already spread . 
abroad concerning him are now reacting, as false- 
hoods ever will, ‘ to plague the inventors.” 
President Polk knew Franklin Pierce well—no 
one knew him better; and he endeavored to draw 
him from his retirement by proffering to him- 
the high and most honorable office of Attorney 
General of the United States. This high honor + 
was most respectfully declined. In his letter of i 
declination, he says: 7 


«Mrs, Pierce’s health while at Washington was very 
delicate ; it is, I fear, even more so now, and the responsi - 
bilities which the proposed change would necessarily im 


. pose upon her, ought, probably, in themacives, to constitute 
: an insurmountable objection to leaving our quiet home for 


a public station at Washington.” 

Who can read that, and not appreciate the kind- 
ness of heart which prompted it? One of the 
highest civil offices in the gift of the President could 
not induce him to place at the least risk the health 
of the wife of his bosom, or to leave his ‘ quiet 
home” among the granite hills, where health is in 
every breeze. How many men are there who, 
for such a reason, would decline such an office? 
And while we contemplate the public character of 
a man, why should we, as we are prone to do, 
pass carelessly over his private and individual 
character, as if that were of no account? Can it 
be expected that the harsh aristocrat, who shows 
nothing but the iron of his soul in his family re- 
lations, can change his nature when placed in pub- 
lic position? Never—as well might the Bianan 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots, The 
tyrant of the household will still be the tyrant, 
place him where you may; and the kind husband 
and father will be the kind and considerate public 
man, in whatsoever station he may be placed. 

In the same letter General Pierce said: 

& When I resigned my seatin the Senate, in 1842, I didit 
with the fixed purpose never again to be voluntarily sepa- 
rated from my family for any considerable length of time, 
except at the call of my country in time of war.” 

True to this patriotic purpose, no sooner was 
the war with Mexico commenced, than, sundering 


. the ties so dear to him, he volunteered as a private 


soldier, to fight the battles of his country, and, as 
a private soldier, he would undoubtedly have 
buckled his knapsack upon his back, shouldered 
his musket, and marched to Mexico, as his father 
before him did to Bunker Hill, had not the Presi- 
dent, who could not induce him to take a seat in 


: the Cabinet, commissioned him first a colonel, then 


a brigadier general, of the Army of the United 
States. His brilliant career as a soldier is written 


' in the dispatches of his superior officers; and that 


craven and coward spirit which has led those who 
would have quailed like whipped puppies before 
his eagle eye, to attempt to rake up from the sewer 
of falsehood and misrepresentation something to 


` tarnish the bright shield of Pierce, has been met 
very meridian of his Senatorial usefulness, cast | #24 overwhelmed by the statements of those brave 
‘men who fought side by side with him on the 


| bloody fields of Contreras and Cherubusco! 


Braver heart never beat in mortal bosom than that 
which beats in the bosom of General Pierce, and 
no one who knows him ever, for a single moment, 


‘ doubted his bravery, courage, or his determined 


purpose; and it may be said of him— 
“Ttisheld 
That valor is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver ; if that be, 
The man I speak of cannot, in the world, 
Be singly counterpoised.”* 


it is enough to say that General Pierce fought 


' bravely through the Mexican war—he did not re- 


main ‘‘ to revel in the Halls of the Montezumas ”’ 
after the fighting was over, but embraced one of the 
earliest opportunities to return to his quiet and 


: happy home, and resume his duties as a citizen. 


From that quiet, neither the honors of the guber- 
natorial chair nor the Senatorial robes, could in- 
duce him, though they were freely offered. Noth- 
ing but the hope of being able to aid in expunging, 
from the constitution of his native State an odious 
feature, could bring him before the public. He 
did accept a place tn the constitutional convention, 


' was made its president, and did all that it was 


possible to do, to cause to be expunged from the 
otherwise liberal constitution, the religious test, 
and property qualification. But his State, with an 
apathy that would put to the blush Rip Van Winkle 
himself, suffered that amendment to be passed over 
without giving one third of the vote of her people 
upon it! Shame on them! If they had possessed 
the spirit of Woodbury and Pierce, they would 


‘have been awake, and that ‘‘stigma upon the 
© State,” to use Pierce’s own words, would now 


have been wiped off. The Democratic spirit is 
now fairly roused, and before two years are over, 
her constitution will be purged. 

A large State Democratic convention of New 
Hampshire, nominated General Pierce as their 
candidate for the Presidency. Even this -high 
honor he respectfully declined. But the Baltimore 
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Convention, morwithetanding, that deta, | ma rng erone w sonet and eu te |e roid bce re Teton 
saree ees peeve es M i aud he has fem of said work, paint esinte. Of thè TA] coat oe of the authority of the Secretary. I therefore con- 
whelmingly elected, as sure as ne tN ae keeping said channel open;” '| sider that if this bill becomes a law, seat stands, 
whelmingly elected, as wure na next November ||- py eriking out these worda: IMS provision wil bec eaen eaeh hanain 
si s hariefly of : OEE, _.. || To-report said contract, the progress of said. Work, 3 ip ae bid 5 
“av tho briety given thë onines ofthe ife ag el sP att Saori a tinal, Haden he lag ame om the House d 
who has honored every public station i which he shih Oe . should tiot object to it, Hermuee T do not think it 
Den heen olaced ype atA piah ick ne —arid to insert in lieu of them thése words: : i marpa but Í feel satisfied that if any amendment 
highest station that man can ‘hold ob earth alae? PUAN Coat the progress of the work, the amorint neces- l| be yad the bill will be dëfeated, T 
he prevailin feature of G l Pie e chart- H [nk sai Mca teen. Pana: pike Oe eae a H l Mr, ASS. Mr: Frenimi here pa thought 
"ve preva tar af Genem ec ohan: Sua nal ee Some of dianae ny gengt, aute apon his l, 
bs F k ` 5 oO t 

held he has never, for weet moment, forgotter Mr. DOWNS. ‘I Hope the amendment will not |: so TE gana a ee ara E dat raean 
that he was made of the same clay as his fellow- be adopted Proba! vit mis an jmoro he time for di on has det zi 
, a l the se yas his fellow- be adopted. Pro ably it might be an improve: |; to me that the time for discussion has passed by, 
men. With a disposition absolutely overflowing ment to thë bill; but T think it evident, at this late || But I fully agree with the Senator from Louisiana, 
with kindness and generosity, he cannot see others - Ee of the session, considering ‘the controversy i [Mr. Downs,] that so far as we deem the appro- 
suffer without lending his personal aid to their i. and the discussion involved jn the disposition of | priations contained jn this bill proper, we ought 
comfort, and giving up all personal considerations | this bill, that the only way in-which ‘its friends’ |, to take it as itis. I have not examined ‘the bill 
to the comfort of his fellow-beings in distress. can expect it to betome a law at this ‘session is with much minuteness, but I am disposed. to take 
This was beautifully exemplified during the Mex- |: to pass it as it is now, without any amendment. |: itasitis. Ishall therefore object to any proposed 


ican war, where many a glazing eye fixed its last | r. BUTLER., Are we to passit without ex> `: amendment. are 
look with gratitude upon, and many an, expiring ` amination? Sh feet : ofr sr Before I go any further, however, allow me to, 
breath went out freighted with words of thankful- Mr: DOWNS. I donot object to an exam- | say that T think myself and my colleague are about. 


C l But I do not think that the. as ‘disinterested. on this subject as any members, 
was not too proud to give his personal attentionto amendment to this particular provišion is very ma- || from the West. This bill appropriates to, Mich- 
the comforts of his soldiers, and who, with his terial or important. I think that the provision ofthe’ igan,,with nearly a thousand’ miles of lake Aly, 
awn hand and voice, endeavored to remove some bill, as it now stands, is sufficient. It now'provides': but. $47,000. It appropriates to Ohio, with | ers 
of the roughness from their pathway to.a soldier’s that the Secretary of War shall apply the money '| haps two hundred miles of lake coast, 670,01 H 
grave! 0 . l , appropriated to the opening of the ‘ship channel’ | and the committee propose to appropriate for her, 
No better illustration of his modesty can be ré- by contract; and he is ‘at an early 1 in the ` $35,000-more. Itappropriates to Wisconsin, with, 
ferred to than hig constant declination of office.. ‘next session of Congress to report said contract, | about four hundred, miles of. lake c aa, $55,000 
He never in his life sought any office. He took ‘the’ progress of said Sork, and an estimate of the It appropriates to New York, with three” júńdred’ 
his place among the rank and file of his fellow- ‘annual cost of keeping said channel open.” ‘The | and fifty miles of lake coast, $144,000; snd the’ 
men, and all the offices he has ever held, sought- amendment is to make it read _sø' that it shall be : committee propose to add $10,000. Michigan gets, 
him, i PECA S > the ‘diity of the Secretary of War to apply the’ the least of all the appropriations for the lakes,. 
As President of the United States he will do his’ moneys to’ the opening of the channel, and at | with the exception of Illinois and Indiana, which 
duty. No matter what may be the consequences, ‘an éatly day in ‘the next session of Congress _ barely touch upon the southern extremity of Lake. 
his duty to his country will never for a moment i ‘to report the progress of the work, the amount | Erie. Isay, therefore, that so far as respects any 
l l ‘and an estimate of the | equitable division, we have as much to éomplain, 

anā’. of as any other State in the Union, But I think 


be lost sight of. a `. necessary to coinplete it, 
He will recognize the great principles embodied | ‘annual cost of keeping said channel open; : t : at 
it is a great deal bétter to take the bill as itis, than 
he risk of defeating it by amendments. . 


ness to the brave, but compassionate general, who ination of the bill. 


in the platform of the Democratic party, for that ‘any contract made shall he limited to the amount 

has been his platform. He will stand sternly by ‘hereby appropriated.” I do not ‘perceive that torun t 

the Constitution, and see that its provisions are. there is any. point in the amendment which makes’ Why, what will be the: consequence? If. you, 
rigidly enforced, for he knows thatthe Democratic’ if nectssary. I think ‘the original bilf is suff- puton an amendment for one quarter of the Union, 
party is, emphatically, the party of the Constitu- ", ciently ex hit. EEE ~~~ you will have to put one on for another, and so, 
tion; by that party it has been upheld, and while; Mr. H MLIN. I will explain the object of ' you will get.up the old fight and- have to fight it 
others have soughta latitudinarian construction.of |, the amendment. By the provision of the bill, as over again. ., ‘This is one consideration, independ- 
its provisions, that party has recognized nothin | it now stands, it was apprehended by the’com- ent of thé risk that there will be of the bill failing 
that is not there put down, in black and white, and || mittee that a contract for the entire completion of in the House, of, Representatives, if we send it 
Pierce is just the man to carry out such views as |. this work, might be entered into under this áp- ; back. eee Taian aes eae eee 
have ever actuated the party to which he belongs. |! propriation. The committee propose so to change | “This bill is a moderate one in its amount, and. 
He will hold the compromises of, and the compro- | the provision that the contract shall be limited to that is,one of the reasons why I am in favor of, 
mises under, the Constitution sacred, and in his.’ the appropriation. It is agréat work. Tt is an l keeping it as it is. We all know the danger, to, 
care they will be safe.. . important work. ‘Everybody, who considers it | which weare led in this kind of arrangement. e 


Will it be out of place to add here, that the ex-,), must see this at once. The importance ofthe know: the difficulty there is, in regard to making; 
ample of Franklin’ Pierce is one for our. young: | work—what should bé its character-—and the ef- large appropriations, of bartering one improve-, 
men to follow? Our country has been too much , fect to be produced by the expenditure of this’ ment for another.. Everybody knows. that that is, 
cursed by a constant demagoging for office, and | sum are matters, which should be fully undgrétood the danger of the system, and itis a danger against . 


many of our public men, who were indeed wor- |! before a complete contract is made, which would | which we ought to guard... ss o 
Besides, independent of these considerations, 


thy of the places they held, have, in seeking some | cover the whole ground. For that reason it was |; i \ 3 
higher sphere, for which nature never intended | deemed expedient, prudent, and’ proper, by the | there is to be a vacation of only thre -monthg, , 
i : t session of Congress commences on the, 


them, degraded themselves and the offices they |’ committee, that the contract to’ be made under The nex 


| 
should have honored, They have : | this appropriation, should.be limited by it. Then, |: first Monday of December. Now, I suppose that 
« Crook’d the pregnant hinges of the knee, l: after a knowledge of all the facts which ma grow, the ag wa ages for the Northwest, and I pre- . 
i l 7 or the East, cannot be expended until next, 


; ` out of the. expenditure of this sam, we shall be’ sume e : e | 
and, missing their aim,- have sunk back into the | able to judge of what amount will be necessary to` spring. It is totally impossible that they can be 
insignificance that should ever follow such efforts. .; prosecute it hereafter. Besides, the amendment expended sooner. At the next session of Con- 

In General Pierce the young men have an ex-. 18 precisely in the terms of a bill which the Sen-" ' gress, we shall have it fully in our. PAra to make 
ample that modest merit will never be lost sight of l! ate has passed this year, providing for this very any necessary alterations, and any additions where 


by the American people. Ifa man truly deserves object. aaa Noe: et ‘been done to any particular portions’, 
to be promoted, hee are enough who will appre- | Mr. DOWNS. I consider that the limitation: of the country. But I repeat, if ya amend this’ 


ciate and bring him forward, without any effort on |; proposed by the committee exists in the nature of bill, and send it back to the House of Represent- | 
his part to trumpet hie,own ‘tame: ne OS Ay th aniefidmeht after 


| the law itself, without any express declaration’ to . atives—if you load it down w1 efidmet e 
i an.. | that effect. The Department certainly has [no arena’ men orea down on aire wil 
ick MARKON | right to go beyond the amount of the appròpria- pro ably break it down here, and it must encounter 
RUVER AND HARBOR BILL- ! Gon: The anfount appropriated is the extent of , the inevitable chance. of being destroyed in the. 
| its power. If the Department is in the habit of House of Representatives; for I understand, from ; 


DEBAT E IN T HE SENATE >, going beyond that, it is. certainly seater and san raion W A nug or House, that’ 
, ae l! cannot bind the Government, because the jepart-' there is great risk 1 sen ; j f 
WY noneen er, Agudo, IR + ment has no authority to do 50. I therefore con- _ For these reasons I hope the Senate will take: 


-On motion of Mr; Davis, the Senatd proceeded | si : eras nor escent. .’ the bill 4a it is. Still, if the Senate begin to make, 

Mite ania perio ; : ded | sider that. the amendment is not at all material; - the bifl as 1t 18. 2 on 

to consider, ab in Committee of the Whole, the | put Seat ie a aar eoussuiicnce ofthedmount: amendments, my colleague and myself. will of! 

bill from the ea oR ahead neh making” of appropriation, the Department will feel itself’ course endeavor to have justice Gone to rel hich 

appropriations or the improvement “certain || Jimi s eR t by the amount ap- State and will propose gome amendments whch. 
; N | limited in making a contract by Po are exceedingly necessary for that part of thé“ 


That thrift might follow fawning ;”? . 


pae and mer Š a a propriated. _ What authority has the:Becretary o A 

ere were several amendments reported by the |) War.to make a.contract for a larger amount? e country. `. . sui 
‘ stee of p i anaon wil ' i j fr. BORLAND. Mr. President, I concur in 

Committee on Commerce, the first of which was |; appropriation will be the law by which he will be. r al remarks made by the distinguished 


a f . f : | p si > + x . th eni t : s 
to amend the following clause | governed, It will be his warrant ne eee oe i gon from Michigan, as to the tinequal: distri- 


‘For opening a ship ehannel of sufficient capacity to || contract; and any pérson proposi jen: 1, A z “stn 
accommodate the wants of commerce, through the most contract with hin Fauld lohk at the law, and'see`: bution of the appropriations made in this bilt 
Gulf of Me Pio pera fron e Miesissipp fe dai inta Te at once that whatever contract. might be made be- The bill which we had. before us at the ast ae 

ulf of Mexico, $ . nd it; shall be the duty o: e- n ES n : : P. i rem 
Secretary of War to apply said moneys to the opening of || yond the amount of appropriation, would be nùll , sion of Congress was called a monstrous bil 
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one of enormous inequality. Much opposition 


was made to it on that ground, as well as on ac- | 


count of what was called its enormous amount. 
But that bill was not, in my opinion, as unequal 
in the distribution of the amounts appropriated as 
this is. 

In looking over this bill, my eye falls upon this 
item : 


| 
| 
j 


“For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi river below the rapids; the Ohio, including the repair ° 


of the dam at Cumberland Island; the Missouri and the 
Arkansas rivers, $260,000.” 

Now, sir, the extent of water-courses embraced 
in that appropriation; the obstructions to naviga- 
tion which the appropriation is designed to over- 


| 


other little river, eight or ten miles in extent, within 
the limits of a single State, as for the improve- 


‘ment of the great Red river, which is from 1,200 


come, may be stated to be certainly as great if not : 


greater, in the number of miles, than that covered 
by the whole of the appropriations contained in 
the rest of the bill. It is proposed to appropriate 
$260,000 for the improvement of the Mississippi 
from the rapids to its mouth; for the improve- 
ment of the whole of the river Ohio, embracing 
the removal or repair of the obstructions which 


the Government itself has placed at Cumberland . 


Island, and the Missouri river. Added to these, 
is the Arkansas river, which runsnot only through 


the whole extent of Arkansas, a distance of six : 


hundred miles from its mouth to where it leaves 
our western boundary line, and then goes more 


than one hundred miles into the Indian country, ' 


constituting a necessary and important highway 
to our forts and military defenses on our frontier, 
and in that country. 

By way of contrast, and as if to mark this ine- 
quality more strongly, we find the very next item 
to be this : 


For the improvement of the James and Appomattox riv- : 


ers, below the cities of Richmond and Petersburg, $45,000. 

This amount is appropriated for two little rivers, 
running I do not know exactly how far; but the 
Senator from Virginia, perhaps, can tell me. 

Mr MASON. Some hundreds of miles. 

Mr. BORLAND. But how far does the river 
extend below Richmond ? 


miles. 


Mr. MASON. I suppose one hundred and fifty | 


\ 
_ Mr. BORLAND. Objections are made to the | 
improvement of our rivers in the West, because | 


it is said they are local; because they are within 
the limits of a single State, and do not embrace a 
number of States, and cannot therefore be consid- 
ered national. Why, here are the Mississippi, 


Ohio, Missouri, and Arkansas rivers, embracing | 
how many States? Eight or nine, at least, and | 


extending thousands of miles, floating upon their 
bosoms more commerce in one year, perhaps, 
than the James and Appomattox rivers have ever 
carried to and from the ocean, since the founda- 
tion of the Government. A river of one hundred 
and fifty miles, altogether within a single State, 


| 


is to receive an appropriation of one fifth as much | 
as the Mississippi river, and its three greatest į 


tributaries, many thousands of miles in extent, and | 


floating upon their waters the most valuable and 
important commerce of the whole country! Think 
of that, Mr. President. 

I come, here, to another appropriation: 

“ For removing the raft of Red river, $50,000.”* 


That is one of the most important rivers in the | 


whole southwestern country, runs through three 


States, and extends into our possessions far west of | 
these States. It runs through Louisiana, Arkansas, : 


and Texas, with a navigation, even above the raft, 
estimated to be at least one thousand miles. Only 
$50,000 for that river !—a river which is absolutely 
necessary to the Government, as a highway for 
our troops and munitions of war. There is tobe 


hardly anything more for removing the most seri- |) 


ous obstructions in that river than we find for im- 


: country. 


proving a little river running altogether within the : 


limits of a single State, and that only to the ex- | 


tent of one hundred and fifty miles! 

Here is another item: 

& For the improvement of the Patapsco river, from Fort 
Mcllenry to the mouth of said river, $20,000.” 

Will my friend from Maryland tell me the 
length of that river from Fort McHenry to its 
mouth. 

nee PRATT. I believe it is about eightor ten 
miles. 


Mr. BORLAND. Here we have nearly half i: 
as much appropriated for the improvement of an- l 


to 1,500 miles in extent, and is one of the most 


important rivers, not only for the general purposes : 


of commerce, but is absolutely necessary for the 
transportation of troops and munitions of war, to 
put us in proper connection with, and enable us to 
supply and defend our western frontier. 

Sir, I have not mentioned these items for the 
purpose of making opposition to this bill. I have 
done so, somewhat for the same purpose that the 
Senator from Michigan has suggested—to call 
attention to the great inequality of the bill, and 
to say to the representatives of western States, 
that they have great cause to be dissatisfied, far 
more cause than those of any other portion of the 
I wish, also, to couple with this the 
declaration, that notwithstanding this inequality, 
in order that we may obtain some portion, though 
it be small in itself, and inadequate and unequal in 
amount of that protection and relief which are 
really due to us, and which has been withheld so 
long, we should be, under the circumstances, will- 
ing to withdraw objections on this account. T, 
for one, am willing to withdraw my objections to 
the bill, in order to secure its passage, and thus 
make a beginning, at least, towards doing long- 
delayed justice. 


Mr. SOULE. Mr. President, an appropriate , 


regard for my colleagues upon the Committee on 
Commerce requires that I should say a word with 
respect to the first amendment which they have 
proposed to this bill. The measure which the 
appropriation included in the clause under debate 
is intended tocarry out, was originally introduced 
by me into this body some two or three months 
ago. I prepared a bill for that purpose, which 
underwent the scrutiny of the Committee on Com- 
merce, came before the Senate, and was passed, 
after due and deliberate consideration. The ori- 
ginal bill, as adopted by the Senate, is somewhat 
different in terms from that which has come from 
the House. 


adopted in the latter, the Secretary of War micht 
feel authorized to contract for the whole work, 
although but a comparatively small portion of the 
amount presumed to be necessary for its comple- 


_tion has been appropriated. 


T, of course, could have no kind of objection to 
allowing this provision of the bill to remain as it 
now stands, in so far as the powers which it con- 
fers on the Secretary of War are concerned; for I 
know, sir, that nothing will come from that quar- 


| ter that will not be in accordance with the just 


expectations of those who take interest in the 


i measure. 
But T must admit. that when the bill which T 


introduced was originally before the Committee 


on Commerce, and when I urged it upon the con- | 
sideration of that committee, and afterwards upon | 


the consideration of the Senate, it was not con- 
templated that the $75,000 thus appropriated 
would be enough to enable the Department to con- 
tract for the whole work. It was anticipated, on 
the contrary, that, while going on with it, some 
estimate would be formed of its extent, of the 
expenditure which its completion would- render 


‘necessary, and of the annual amount which 


would be required to keep it in a condition that 
would make it permanently available. Our wish 


That difference goes to Jet the im- ; 
pression remain that, under the phraseology | 


| Mr. DAVIS. 


` who object to this amendment, that if there is a 


have it stuck to the bill; but the honorable Sena- 
tor knows full well that the bill will be loaded 
here with amendments, and that by refusing to 
insert this in it, we by no means will avoid its 
| being sent back to the other House. It will have 
to return thither, and this amendment cannot load 
it much more than it will otherwise be without it. 
I wish to suggest to gentlemen 


wish to try whether there is a disposition to 
amend the bill, this is, perhaps, not the most 
roper amendment on which to test the question, 
and that this amendment, which has the approba- 
_tion of the committee, should stand as it is until 
! the bill is reported to the Senate. We can pass 
this amendment now, and proceed to others, and 
.then test the question, whether there is a dispo- 
‘sition in the Senate to make amendments or not. 
Mr. BRIGHT. I disagree with the Senator 
from Massachusetts in regard to this amendment. 
I think this is the proper time to test the question 
whether the Senate will amend the bill or not. If 
we pass this amendment, we shall, as a matter 
of course, follow it up with other amendments. 
Doubtless a majority of the Senators present have 
amendments to offer. And nowis the proper time 
to consider how far any alteration of the bill may 
affect its final passage. ` I concur in much that has 
i been said by my distinguished friend from Michi- 
| gan. There is nosection of this Union more neg- 
‘lected by the provisions of this bill than the great 
West. Only $260,000 is proposed for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and 
Arkansas rivers—an amount needed for the Ohio 
alone, in order to prosecute the work with dis- 
patch and profit, so far as the interests of trade, 
travel, and commerce generally, are concerned. 
And, sir, appropriations for objects so important 
as the improvement of the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers, should be made separately and collectively. 
I regret that the bill had not been so worded as to 
apply specially to each of these rivers the amount 
sanded to be expended upon them, instead of ap- 
propriating a gross sum, and leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the officials of the Government to apply 
‘it, where and as they may choose. But I do not 
propose discussing the merits of the bill. I rose 
rather to address myself to the collateral question: 
of how far the fate of this bill depended upon legis- 
lation of the Senate requiring the concurrent ac- 
i tion of the House. The bill needs amendment in 
| many important particulars; but Í shall not be the 
| first to propose them. I prefer rather to see those 
. who claim to be the especial friends of lakes, rivers, 
‘and harbors, take charge of this bill; and if in its 
progress amendments are made, I shall feel it to be 
my duty to offer one, embracing the ‘ Falls of the 
Ohio,” as the section on that subject amounts 
to nothing in a practical point of view,in my judg- 


il ment. 


Mr. ATCHISON. I am inclined to think that 
this is the first time in the history of the legis- 


_ lation of this country that an attempt has been 


i made to establish the principles avowed by the 
Senators from Michigan and Indiana. What do 
i those principles amount to? Both those gentle- 


© men affirm—the Senator from Indiana more es- 


pecially—that the bill ought not to be amended, 
although the appropriations may fall short in cer- 
i tain districts of the country, for certain works and 


'| certain purposes, and although they may be ex- 


was to have the subject fairly before us at the next ` 


session of Congress, that we might act upon it 
understandingly. The Committee on Commerce 
having done nothing by this amendment but to re- 
store the appropriation to the terms in which it 
was originally claimed, E would have heen want- 


ing in gnod faith if 1 had insisted on the bill re- : 
maining as it came from the House of Represent- | 


| Mr. BRIGHT. I hope the Senator from Mis- 


atives. I could not but give my vote to the 
amendment as proposed in the Committee on 
Commerce; and f cannot but give it again in favor 
of its being retained in the bill as reported. 

The amendment, it is admitted, can do no harm. 
Well, if it can do no harm, where the impropriety 
of adopting it? The distinguished Senator from 
Michigan suggests that it may create difficulties, 
and embaprass the bill in the other House. If I 


|, very objectionable items to my mind. 


‘ travagant for certain works and certain purposes 
inother sections. Theargument used is, that you 
' must adopt the bill as it is, defective though it may 
_ be; and why? Because, if you discuss the bill 
|l and amend it, where amendments are necessary, 
‘it may be defeated in the House of Representa- 

tives, for want of time. Suppose that we were 

to adopt this logic in relation to all our legislation, 
! what would be the effect ? 


i| souri will permit me to correct him. I did notsay, 


at least I did not wish to be understood assaying, 
| that there was any provision in the bill which I 
considered grossly wrong, though it has some 
: T look upon 
ithe bill as a much better bill than the one de- 
: feated at the last session of Congress; yet I be- 
lieve it falls far short of doing justice ta many 


could presume that it is to bethe only amendment | points in the West, demanding the attention of 
we will send back to the other House, I might || Congress, if Congress decides to make appropri- 
conceive the honorable Senator’s repugnance to || ations for such purposes. 
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Mr. ATCHISON. I understand the gentleman 
to reiterate what he said before, that the bill is 
very good as far as it goes. Why, sir, the appro- 
priations for the Mississippi and all its tributaries 
amount to oniy $260,000; and, if I understood the 
honorable Senator, he was of opinion that a much 
larger sum is necessary, and ah 
ated. The honorable Senator knows, as well as 
2 do, that $260,000 will not be enough to buy the 
wnag-boats which are necessary to 
on the Missouri and Arkansas rivers, not to say 


anything of the great trunk of the Missisaippi ` 


river. 


panier I will take that word back, Mr. Presi- 


ould be appropri- || 


i 


employed `. 


by increased appropriations in favor of the objects 
which they have indicated. Now, if the Senators 
from Indiana, and the States in the great valley of 
the Mississippi, cannot obtain as much as they 
desire for improvements in their sections of the 
country, is that any reason why they should not 


accept an appropriation which other Senators are | 


willing to give? I cannot see the soundness of the 
logic, or the force of the argument, which would 


say, that because it is the opinion of some Sena- | 


tors that this amendment is not large enough, they 


. i | representing ot 
It is complained that the plunder—no, not- 


ent; I should have said the money- -appropriated : 


by the bill, is not 


ually distributed throughout 
the United States; ihe 4 


reby intimating thata bill of 


this character should make an equal distribution |. 


of the public funds as nearly as may be, to the 
different sections of the Union, not with regard 
to the absolute necessity of the works for which 
the appropriations are to be made. I now take 
the opportunity of saying that this bill, in its 
general features, if not for the same works and 
with the same provisions and details, is identically 
the same with the bill that was, some years ago, 
wetoed by Mr. Polk. I do not know whether the 
principles of those who sustained that veto have 
undergone any change; they may have changed, 
for aught { know; but I intend to stand precise! 
where I did then, and where I have always stood, 
on this subject. And I here avow, that if every 
object in the bill was a just object, coming as 
it does, combining so many different interests, 
making appropriations for every Congressional dis- 
trict in the United States, I would vote against it, 
on the are that it is fraudulent on its face. 
Mr. PRATT. There may be something very 


forcible in the last argument used by the Senator || 
from Missouri—that this bill is similar in principle | 


‘to the one which was vetoed by Mr. Polk; con- 
taining the same provisions, as he says; and the 
conclusion necessaril 
vetoed by Mr. Polk, it should not now be passed 
by the Senate of the United States. It was passed 
by Congress before it was sent to the President 
for signature, of course. He vetoed it; and if the 
Senator from Missouri recollects the histo: 
those times, he will certainly remember that this act 
on the part of the President was one of the great 
causes which induced the people to veto Mr. Polk 
himself. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I meant to say that I did 
not know whether anything had occurred to 
change the views of certain gentlemen, with respect 
to the principles on which that bill was vetoed— 
whether anything had transpired to change gentle- 
men’s opinion as to the constitutional power of 
Congress to pass such a bill, or as to the expedi- 
ency of such a measure. 

Mr. PRATT. Asto the power of Congress, 
all those who believe that Congress has not the 

wer to pass such a bill, cannot, of course, vote 
an favor of it, however it may be amended. That 
argument of the Senator from Missouri, therefore, 
does not apply to that class of legislators. As to 
the expediency of passing the measure, [ think 
that the result of the elections, to which reference 
has been made, shows that there is some reason- 
able ground for supposing that a change of opin- 
ion has taken place. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Polk declined to be a can- 
didate. 

Mr. PRATT. It was very differently under- 
stood by our side. We understood that he pro- 

to the Democratic party to take him as their 
candidate, and that they refused to take him. 

Mr. ADAMS. If the Senator from Maryland 
will allow me, I beg to say that that certainly was 
a misunderstanding. I know it personally, from 
Mr. Polk himeelf, that he declined to be a candi- 
date. 

Mr. PRATT. I am willing to be corrected. 
The argument of my friend is this: the Senator 
from Missouri says that the bill ought to be 
amended, and that the sentiments avowed by my 
friends from Indiana and Michigan are monstrous, 
when they say that, believing all the appropria- 
tions which the bill contains to be right, they are 
willing to go for it without any amendment, al- 
though they believe that the bill might beimproved 


would not papel ay appropriation which Senators 

r sections of the country might 
be willing to give for such improvements. I do 
not see the force of such reasoning. 


Mr. President, another very strange course of. 


argument has been used, this morning, by m 

friend from Arkansas, [Mr. Bortanp.] In point- 
ing out the defects of the bill, he points to an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the removal of the 
obeieciton in Red river, commonly known as 
«“ the raft;” and he brings in contrast that appro- 


priation with an appropriation of $20,000 for the - 


improvement of the Patapsco river, from Fort 
McHenry to its mouth; and because that river is 
shorter than the Red river, he assumes that the 


| relative amounts appropriated to each are not pro- | 
portionate, or just in themselves. Why, sir, the | 


appropriation of $50,000 is for the removal of a 
particular raft. It is to be applied to that, and to 
that alone. It has been alleged that this raft pre- 
vents the navigation of that river along its whole 
extent, and this eppropHeHon is to remove it, and 
make the river navigable. 
the Patapsco river is to render the port of Balti- 
more accessible to’ the commerce of the country. 
But let us enter into a comparison of a different 
kind. The receipt of duties at the port of Balti- 


i: more during the year ending June 30, 1851, amount 


is, that as the bill was | 


of | 


' leans. 
i adduced from the length of the river to be im- | 


to $1,047,278, while the whole revenue from cus- 
toms at New Orleans, amounts only to $2,319,370, 
which has the commerce of the Red river, and the 
Missouri, and the Ohio, and the Arkansas—all 
those rivers, whose uniform market is New Or- 
There can certainly be no just argument 


proved. If there be but one raft:in the Red river, 


and if the removal of that would render the river . 


entirely navigable, it certainly is all that is neces- 
sary for the improvement of that tiver. That is 
a national object; and to remove the obstructions 


in the Patapsco river, which is the outlet of the , 


port of Baltimore, is equally so. 


I agree with the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. | 


Downs,] and the Senators from Michigan and Ih- 


| diana, that the friends of this bill should test this 


amendment, whether they will consent to amend 
the bill atall. I differ from the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] who says that 


this is comparatively an unimportant amendment, ; 
Tt is | 


and that therefore we had better let it pass. 
said that this is a mere verbal amendment. Thatis 
the very reason why I would makeit a test question; 
and the reason, too, why it should be rejected; be- 
cause it is apparent that if the Senate would con- 


sent to amend the bill, at the hazard of its loss by | 


an unimportant amendment, they would run 


farther hazard when the question came up on more | 


important amendments. 


agree to this amendment, they will necessarily 
consent to amendments of more importance. I 
shall therefore sustain the call for the yeas and 


nays. 

Mr. RUSK. I desire to enter my protest | 
against the process of reasoning enunciated by the . 
Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] and followed | 


up by the Senators from Indiana and Maryland. 
That is, that we must take this bill for better and 


for worse; and the knock-down argument of the ‘| 


I 


Senator from Maryland ia 
Mr. PRATT. The Senator is mistaken. 
did not say that we must take the bill as itis. I 


-stated that those Senators who were willing to | 


take the bill as it stands would oppose any amend- 
ment; all other Senators may do as they please— 
they may Offer any amendments they choose. 
Mr. RUSK. That appeal is made to the ma- 
jority in this body for the purpose of voting on 
‘the bill in its present shape without: any amend- 
ment, whether it is right or wrong. A further 
argument used to induce us to take this course is, 


The appropriation for | 


It therefore becomes a | 
test question; and I conclude that if the Senate | 


that the House of Representatives will reject the 
bill if we amend it. { object to the moandiess of 
that argument. The House of Representatives 
have sent up this bill; and there is no reason to 
suppose that if it goes back with judicious, sensi- 
ble, and proper amendments, that they will refuse 
to agree to ikem: The biil as it has come up to 
‘us is wretchedly defective in respect to many of 
the appropriations; the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. Bortanp] has alluded to some of them, and 
as shown that one sum of $50,000 might as well 
` be thrown in the fire. I speak of the appropri- 
ation for the removal of the raft in Red river. That 
sum Will not nearly suffice for the removal of the 
raft; and when we consider the immense value the 
uninterrupted navigation of that river would con- 
fer on the whole country—when we consider the 
immense cost to the Government of this coun- 
try, occasioned by its obstruction—we can readily 
understand why the Senator from Arkansas is 
dissatisfied with the amount named, and we can 
readily understand how it now costs double that 
sum—ay, $200,000, or $250,000—for the trans- 
' portation of troops and munitions of war through 
that section of country. If we adopt the rea- 
soning of those Senators who urge the adoption 
of the bill as it stands, the Senate of the United 
States are bound to become the mere registrars of 
, the acts of the House of Representatives, based 
upon theestimates of the Departments; and a great 
|| many of them, as the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
i, Arcutsen] has remarked, based on no estimate 
|| whatever. 
ii 1 hope that this bill will be discussed and amend- 
‘ed. Those who are in favor of internal improve- 
: ments—as I expect to vote for the bill, if properly 
| amended, on its passage—can do no more serious 
| damage to the plan of internal improvements than 
| to pass a defective bill, appropriating some 
| $1,500,000 which will accomplish little or no good, 
and render the whole system unpopular hereafter. 
'| T will not vote for this bill—nor will I ever vote 
i| for any bill—for the mere distribution of money 
| in different sections of the country. I believe that 
i! the distribution of money is one of the most dan- 
: gerous things within the contro! of Congress; and 
. when it comes to be a mere scramble for the spoils, 
as to who shall get the most, I will never partici- 
pate in it. What I desire to vote for in regard to 
this subject, is an appropriation -of the public 
i; funds for national objects, such as will be likely 
| to increase the commerce of the country and pro- 
mote the national prosperity; and when such a 
‘measure is brought forward, I will vote for it 
| cheerfully. But, sir, when we are asked to take 
a bill that is right or wrong—with all its defecta— 
|| as it may be sent to us, I cannot agree to it. 
|| A Senator. No one has shown any defect. 
ii Mr. RUSK. The gentleman says that no one 
‘has shown that there is any defect in the bill! 
Why, is not an appropriation of $50,000, which 
‘| will accomplish no good object, a defect? 
The Senator from Maryland has drawn a com- 
‘ parison between the amount of customs—duties 
paid at Baltimore and New Orleans—for the pur- 
pose of showing the high national value of the 
‘| Patapsco river. But if that Senator had pushed 
‘his comparison a little further, he would have 
i found that the tables of exports show a much 
‘greater discrepancy the other way. He would 
have found that nearly half the exports of the 
|; country go out from the city of New Orleans, and 
i by the Mississippi river; and the reason why the 
‘! duties are paid on these exports in Baltimore and 
the eastern cities is, that no measures have been 
taken to enable vessels to reach the port of New 
Orleans. A large portion of those duties, to which 
i! the Senator has referred, is paid by the valley of 
| the Mississippi, in addition to the heavy expenses 
i imposed on trade by the transit, by land, and 


| coast-wise. i 

Mr. CASS. The discussion on which we have 
! entered shows how we shall end on this bill. 
Amendment will succeed ameridment, and the bill 
|| will be broken down by the weight attached to it. 
My friend from Missouri made some very ex- 
| traordinary remarks. In the first place, let me 
| observe, that his remark in regard to Mr. Polk’s 
veto doesnot inany way affect me. I voted for the 
bill which was vetoed; and here stands my vote 
on record. I have the Journal of the Senate be- 
fore me: “ The yeas and nays being demanded 
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= = = Ste ge ffs aes 
the, Senatora present, those who i| equally thropghout the United States. What I 

Bede le sean neni as here recorded, | an was, that attempts would be made to effect an 
and my vote is amongst those in the affirmative. ‘| equal distribution—~at least so far as to carry the 
My principles in regard to this question were the `i bill. 
same then as now. et 

Mr. BADGER. What was the question? 

Mr. CASS. The question was on the passage 
of the bill. i 


Mr. BADGER. . What was the vote? ` 


the Senator apaia bout the impropriety of.mere- 
ly local distri 


President, that among those who voted in the af- quainted? You may find one great improvement 
firmative will be found my name; and I repeat , necessary to be made that will be more important 

et further, that while the bill was pendin@before than any other. and all others. But do yeu sup- 
Mr. Polk for his signature, I went myself to him pose you can ever get a vote in such a bady as 
and tried to urge considerations to induce him to thig to put the whole.internal improvement appro- 
sign the bill—the ‘‘ Chicago letter,” and the 
“ noise and confusion” to the contrary notwith- 


ble. I do not pretend to say that every Congres- 
standing. . [Laughter.] So that the fact of Mr. 


sional district should have an equal division; but 


Polk’s having vetoed the-bill speaks nothing in from the very principles.of human nature, you .' 


regard to my agtion upon.it. [was just thesame ` mugt in such a case as this have reference, more 
“friend: of necessary national improvements, then | or less,.to local.considerations. You must look to 
that I am now; and I defy any gentleman to,find | what your: work isto be in the first place, and 
a vote in that.Journal, from beginning to end, 


which contradicis the position which I have.taken © siderations; and unless. yau do that. you will get 


to-day. Iam in favor. of. such improvements as | no favorable wote. The thing is obvious. It is . 


embrace great national works, but I am opposed | simply a question of expediency; and, let me say, 


to an unreasonable and extravagant extension of `' that since this discussion commenced, two mem- : 


. Mr. CASS. Upon that point it is obvious that | 


utions; but I ask whether it is not |; 
in human nature for. each man, asking fôr an ap- `: 
propriation for his -particular district, to.suppose ' 

Mr. CASS. The yeas aud nays being demanded : that it is more important than an appropriation | 
the result was—yeas 34, nays 16. I repeat, Mr. ' for.some. other district with which he. ig-unac- ` 


priation on such a work? The thing is impassi- i 


then act upon that in connection with other con- : 


the system. I have always maintained that there 
is danger in the system, and that-a wise and vigi- ` 
lant Legislature should watch the progress of, such i 
a system in order to avoid danger, I say, again, i 
that past experience shows that danger, and; jf t 
this bill'ig.once opened to.amendment, the event | 
will show that am right. ;Every member of the |i 
Senate will get up: and. urge. amendment. after, ‘i 
amendment, and will contend that unless. his |! 
amendment be adepted, injustice will be doneto ʻi 
his section.of the country. ... ee 
To hear my friends from Texas and Missouri 
‘talk abowt this. matter, one would suppose that 
-some high moral. pringiple was, involved. What, 
is the fact?.. Here is‘ the State of Michigan, with ' 
a lake coast‘of a thousand miles,and for the whole 
of that coast it is proposed to appropriate the sum : 
of $47,000! Still my. colleague and myself are 
willing to take that sum- rather than to endanger 
the passage of the:bill. et 
Mr. BADGER.; Hew much for Michigan? 
Mr. CASS. | Only $47,000 for.the-whole coast |' 
of Michigan on Lake Huron, Lake Erie, Lake 
Superior, Lake Michigan, and. Lake. St. Clair. |! 
Forty-seven thousand dollars is the whole amount 
of the appropriation. : E n 
The Senator fram Texas says. that we are un- 
willing to send the-bill back, to the Houseof. Rep- : 
resentatives, for fear that hody,will reject it, That | 
is a mere question of. expediency; but. there is | 
-another. consideration which, with me, has still | 
“greater weight--the danger of. overloading the bill, . 
so that l shall be compelled to vote againstit. -If the || 
appropriations be increased so as to hecome enar- | 
mous and unjust, [ shall be compelled to hazard a || 
vote against the bill, and I want to avoid that.. So 
far as I understand: the bill, without going into the | 
items, as we shall be gbliged to do if these amend- 
ments. are. persisted in, I am favorable to it. I | 
think that as it was sent from the. House of Rep- 
resentatives, it is moderate and. reasonable. The 
honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. Arcu- | 
son] says that the bill being unequal in its distri- 
. butions, aga matter of course, we should go against :! 
it. Why, sir, when will you.ever get a bill which | 
is: equal in its distributions? It is utterly impossi- || 
ble that you ean have any such bill. You will | 
have every little-stream that a man may step across || 
lugged into it as a great highway, and every little | 
indentation on a coast made out to bea suitable | 
lace for a harbor. And yet the Senator from | 
issouri would lead us to believe that unless this -| 


i 


bill proceeds on the general principles of equality 
of distribution he will vote against it! © 4 
Mr. ATCHISON. The Senator from Michi- | 
gan misunderstands me. He misrepresents: the | 
position which I take. f: 
‘Mr. CASS. Oh, no; not at all. - ; f 
- Mr. ATCHISON: I said that in this bill, and l 
in bills of a similar character, the effort was to | 
make appropriations for Congressional districts, ' 
and thereby carry the bill, whether its provisions | 
were right or wrong. I did net say that the bill | 
should be-framed so aa.to. distribute the.money 


appropriating public funds for t 


bers of the other House, bothef whom are favor- | 
able to the bill; and voted for it there, have given |: 


me, as their decided impression, that if the bill is 
sent back qverloaded with amendments, it will 
break down,, .They both-.voted for it, although 
they believed their sections of the country had in- 
justice done them, but. they believed that, under 
the circumstances, it is the best bill that can be 
got through Congress. I, believe that they ‘are 
right. .. I believe: there is no. principle of morality 
or justice or injustice involved in the bill; I believe 
that it is not so grossly unjust but that every man 
may: vote for-it... No State in the Union. will re- 


ceive less by it,in proportion to its extent of coast, || 


than the State of Michigan. I repeat what I.said 


a short-time.ago, that Michigan, with alake.coagt |! 


-of.eight.or nine hundred miles, will receive only 
$47,000; while Ohio, with two hundred miles of 
coast, is to receive $70,000, and the committee pro- 
pose to add for her $37,000. For Wisconsin, 
with four or five hundred. miles of coast, $53,000 
are appropriated; for New: York, with a coast on 
Lakes Ontario and-Brie of three hundred and fifty 
miles, $144,000. .I do not say that.a dollar of this 
money is improperly appropriated. I do not sa 


that there is æ single..work contemplated. by it | 


which ought not to -be provided for. 1. merety 
-mention these facts to show the equality of this 
distribution. Do as you will, and you will yet 


find that after you. have loaded the bill down you ' 
‘will have every member of the Senate.and: Hause , 


of . Representatives complaining that his district 
has not received enough.. : a “4 

Mr. SEWARD. | It appears to-me, Mr.: Pres- 
ident, -that instead of attending. to the practical 
question. before us, we are. discussing the meta- 


„physics of legislation. I donot intend to go into the 
: question of. internal improvements on the present 


‘occasion, but I. desire to call the attention. of the 


| Senate to the nature of the present question. We 
are already afloat ina debateon a question whether | 


we shall increase the amount of the appropriations 


| proposed to be made by this bill, while this amend- | 
ment does not propose to increase them by asin- || 


gle dollar, but merely perfects the phraseology. of 
the bill, as it is designed to show the intention. of 
Congress.: I hope that such an amendment will 


-not be made an: occasion for a test question upon , 
The commit- | 


changing the character of the bill. 
tee recommend this amendment merely for the 
purpose of guarding the public interests, supposing 
that both the friends and opponents of the bill 
would agree to it, because it does not change its 
character at all. eve aa 

_Mr. BUTLER. Tdo not rise to discuss this 
bill on its general merits, or its particular provis- 
ions; but to ask one er two questions. Mr. 
President, I have read this bill, and know nothing 
more about. it than-if I had not read it. Why 
$45,000 should -be appropriated for dnè thing, 
$50,000. for another, and $5,000, or $6,000 should 
be appropriated for a third, I do not know...’ We 
have no’information on the subject. If you were 
e erection of any 


building, no matter how ordinary, a report would 
be laid before us, giving the reasons for voting 
this and that, Such a bill as thisshould have been 
accompanied by a report; showing the reasons 
why we shoyld vote the money, and the necessity 
for our doing.,so,,and such other information as 
might be necessary to enable me, as a member of 
the Senate, to judge of the propriety of the meas- 
ure, without depending on the oral explanations of 
individuals. Senators.. Now, I ask. the Senator 
‘wha. reported this measure, [Mr. Davrs,} how. it 
originated, and how its framers arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to vote these exact 
amounts? I should. be told, no doubt, that we 
are commencinga system, and that we must com- 
mence it one way or the other. I find that Sena- 
tors are not very particular as to the mode. But 
| 1 ask how this bill was originated, and why we 
‘| are to vote on it without having any information? 
' Mr. DAVIS... I shall certainly have no objec 
‘tion to reply to the Senator from South Carolina, 
although I believe. that after the response is made 
: I shall not obtain his vote. I believe that he, so 
| far as the whole matter is concerned, perhaps, 
would not be extremeiy troubled, without looking 
at the bill, to know how te vote in the end; but 
still I have no. objection to say what | know on 
this subject. . The firstremark I have to make is, 
that the bill was originated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It. was considered and passed 
| that body. Itis framed in accordance with the 
|; principles which usually govern us in making sim- 
ilar-appropriationg, and nearly all the items inthis 
bill—I will not gay all, because Iam not quite 
| certain with. respect to the whole ‘of them—are 
founded on estimates for public: works long since 
„begun and carried on by the Government, by ap- 
propriations from year to year, or from time to 
lime, bills being passed appropriating such-sums 
as it was supposed could--be. properly expended 
| within the current year, . Those are the data upoh 
which the Topographical Bureau determined that 
| the various sump mentioned in the bill were neces- 
‘sary. Those sums are merely the estimated ex- 
penditures for the current vear, on works already 
ii begun. There: may possibly be‘one or-two ex- 
li ceptions to this rule, but I cannot ‘say positively 
': that such is the case. The greater proportion of 
these items is founded on surveys long since made, 
as I have already: said, for works already eom- 
menced and proseauted by the Government when- 
| ever enabled to.da:so by the action of Congress. » 
Gentlemen take it for granted that these’ works 
‘are not national; in-other words, that they are not 
of sufficient public importance: to justify such an 
| appropriation.. That only leads: us back to a 
question which has been discusséed,: again: and 
again, until it is exhausted. Some of these works 
are of more importance than others;.but they have 
|| all been adopted by the Government, on the sup- 
; position that they were necessary for the purposes 
of the commerce of the country; and as a general 
thing I may remark, without entering fully inte 
the subject—for I-am not anxious to absarb-the 
time of the Senate—that the harbors provided. for 
in the bill—and I suppose the objection applies 
'| mainly to them—are generally deemed to be ne- 
| cessary as harbors of refuge for the trading ves- 
sels which pass through dangerous waters, and a’ 
-ports of protection. That is the foundation on 
which these items stand. cao : 
Then as to the removal of obstructions from the 
rivers, I am sure that no ane needs enlightenment 
on that subject. It must be apparent to the mind 
of every Senator that these great highways of 
commerce, which pass throagh several States, can- 
‘not be improved and made susceptible of con- 
| Venient navigation without some aid in addition to 
ii the resources of ‘the population residing on their 
‘banks, I believe that no State can undertake, 
i with any degree of success, to improve such a 
i: great highway as the Mississippi, and this is chaf- 
acteristic of many other rivers. : 
The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BorLaxp} has 
| brought the port of Baltimore, with its little:river, 
the Patapaco, into comparison with the Red river, 
_ or the Mississippi. Well, if- the rélative size of 
| the Patapsco and the Mississippi constitutes the 


i 
i 
| 


i 


! 
|| only. ground’ of comparison, the Patapsco must 
i 
i 


|| sink inta a humiliating position, for ìt is a very 
|| small river. But, in a:question of this nature, we 
|| must look to the commerce ‘that is borne on its 
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som, and the right which the public has to ex- l| 


ect that it will be improved az a great commercial | 
Lighwa . When we see a great city, containing |! 
a population of two hundred thousand souls, | 
which is visited by tha commeree not of this coun- 
try alone, but also of foreign nations, we must 

erceive. the strong, the urgent necessity for ren- 

ering the approach te that city as easily navigable 
as possible. We must consider not merely the 
amount of the exports and imports:of the place, 
and the length of the river, but we must also eon. | 
sider the general amount of business done on that 
river, and the exigencies which exist for facilitating 
its transaction. Jt was with a view to such con- 
siderations, that that item was recommended. 

Mr. President, 1 have purposely abstained from 
making any opening argument upon this bill, or 
of entering into any debate, because I despair of 
prevailing upon any gentleman to vote for the bill 
who has made up his mind on the question that 
we do not possess the constitutional power te pass 
such bills. I think the duty of my friend from 
Missouri (Mr. Arcnison] is easy. “His mind is 
made up. He is resolved to vote against the bill. 
His duty, therefore, cannot be perplexing to him. 
But I equally despair of getting gentlemen to vote 
for a bill of this description who have made up their 
minds against it, not for constitutional reasons, but 
who are influenced by considerations of expedi- 
ency. I know that in the multitude of the items 
of which this bill is composed, and the variety of - 
provisions which it embraces, if a gentleman đe- - 
sires to vote against the bill he can readily find u 
reason. I never knew a gentleman fail in such 
& case to assion a reason for hig vote which did 
not appear to be quite satisfactory to himself at alt 
events, whatever it might be to others. It would; 
therefore, be a work of supérerogation for me to 
endeavor to convince gentlemen—especially in dis- 
cussing those topics which have again and again 
been discussed by the most luminous minds of 
this country in the Halls of this Capitol. To my 
own certain knowledge, this question of constitu- 
tional power has been discussed here again and 
again and again, during the last twenty years, 
as well as the other perplexing questions which 
have prown out of it—the questions of the expe- 
diency of doing this, that, or the other: > ` 

These discussions have been carried on unti 
really there is nothing new to De said on the sub- 
ject; and I may therefore bë very well- pärdoned 
for not mtrodacing this bill with any particular 
observations of my own. If, however, I had 
known that my ‘friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
Burien} had need of a report, I'woald, for his ; 
special gratification, have ‘taken the trouble to | 
draw one up, setting before him all the figures and | 
estimates, and the progress of each work fot which :, 
each item-is proposed, as fally as ] might have | 
been able. I have, nevertheless, failed to do that; 
and perhaps I ought to admit that I have failed in 
my duty in this instance. I wished, with all my 
heart, that the bill had been placed inthe hands of 
some other individual. T was anxious that some 


wish of the committee that I should undertake it, | 
and Iwill conduct it as well as I can. 
the committee thought it should fall into the hands 
of some individual who had no particular interest 
in the ‘division of the spoils,” as it is usually 
called. - 

We of Massachusetts generally are pretty mod- 
est in this matter. We share very little of this 
distribution of the public money; and if there is : 
to be the equitable arrangement which has been | 


suggested by some Senators, I might very well I 
rise in my place and complain that Massachusetts | 


had not get e fair share. But, sir, I shall do no | 
such thing. I shall make no complaint because ' 
the money does not flow towards my State; and | 
I must confess; that I thought the Senator from | 
Michigan had forgotten what passed yesterday, 
when he rose to complain that there was an unjust 
and unequal distribution. , l 
A SeĒxaror. Yes, 750,000 acres. o i 
Mr. DAVIS. Sir, did wè not, yesterday, Vote 
to give tø the State of Michigan 750,000 acres of | 
the public lands in addition to the $47,000 which | 
itis proposed to give her under this-bill? fs not 
Michigan the last State that, under ‘any circum- i 


i! stands on no such footing. . It is the public char- 
| acter of these works that makes it, proper that 
one else should take charge of it; but it was the |: 


I suppose |. 


What she has re- ' 
ceived is not for a work therety her own, but is | 
for the purpose of corineeting two great highways : 
common to all the Union. ‘It is not Michigan |: 
alone that:is to bé benefited by the construction of |: 
that work; itis the entire country, inasmuch as | 
the products of the country bordering on Lake 
Superior will all pass through that canal. ` l 

But, Mr. President,’ E did not say one word 
abont the injustice of the bill. I spoke of its in- 
equality. Nor am I censuring the committee: be- 
canse I maintain that you can make no bill which 
will not be unequal. T am, therefore, willing to 
take the bill as it is; but if You open it, I shall 
show its inequality. ; 

Mr. DAVIS. I am rejoiced to hear the re- 
marks of the Senator from Michigan. Fle uses 
exactly the right word when he applies the term 
tt national” to the work for which the appropria- 
tion of land was iitade yesterday. He takes that 
measure out of the category, because the canal is 
a public work: I know the exigencies of thé 
State of Michigan; but if I had my choice in the 
matterand I have carried this principle out as 
far as T could—Michigan should have no work 
because she is the State of Michigan. If that 
public work was not required to meet the public 
exigencies, I should not have supported that prop- 
osition. I know the great extent of Michigan, 
and the great extent of her lake coast. 1 know !: 
how destitute she is of harbors, and how indis- 
pensable to commerce places of refuge are; and 
when, for 'one, I vote for improvements on thé 
coast of Michigan, it is only on the idea that they 
are to be places of refuge for the commerce of the 
country, and that they belong to the General Gov- 
ernment; and it is no less a work belonging to the 
public than the ċanal around the Falls of Sault Ste. 
Marie: The one is as much identified with the 
public wants and exigerities as'the other, and they 
both stand in the same category. There can beno 
distinction made as to States: hone at all, States 
should not be permitted to hold any accountability 
in this matter. OTe 

Sir, you placed a ‘Hreakwater, which cost mil- 
lions df. delars, in the State of Delaware. Was 


that done for the benefit of the State of Delaware? 


No, sir; it was to afford a refuge to’ our Vessels 
carrying the commerce along the coast‘of the 
country. It was equally useful to the shipping of 
New York, and Boston, and Portland, and Phila- 
delphia, and all engaged in carrying commerce on | 
the ‘Atlantic coast, and especially for all that was ;, 
to go up the Delawate river. Would there, there- li 
fore, bé' any injasticé in say th ‘that the ‘State of | 
Delaware was accountable for this expenditure of || 
money for the building of abreakwater which was 
to benefit the whole shipping of the Atlantic? |: 
Should she be held résponsible for taking millions ! 
of dollars for this purpose? No, sir; the matter 


Congress should sanction them; and if they have ; 
not that character they should not be sanctioned, 
And, Mr. President, these little ports along the 


‘lakes are just as necessary as a canal around the 


stances, should complain of want of aid to make | 
her internal improvements? 5 5i 


Falls of Sault Ste. Marie. T do not think the in- 


; gennity of my friend from Michigan can draw a 


distinction between.the one and‘ the other. It is 
of no consequence to me whether a place of refuge 


lies in the-State of Michigan, or Tlinois, or News, 


York, or Pennsylvania. That is not.the inquiry. 
The inquiry is, Does the public exigency require - 
it? If it does, then, it should be granted, if the 
Government has the means of doing it. ; 
I have taken some pains to note down the 
amount of money. which has been expended upon ` 
these old works. The bill itself will show what ; 
is now asked for, and the principle on which it is 
asked. I repeat, that it is supposed to be a proper 
sum for the current year., It is to bea sum which 


i can be conveniently expended. That is the true 
| principle. With these remarks, I will yield the 


floor. Br eens eg ota ; 
The PRESIDENT: The question is.on the 
demand for the yeas and nays, | es, ae 


_ The veas and nays were ordered. `., 7 

. Mr, BUTLER. I did not so much as suppose 
that the report which I said should have been made , 
upon this subject should have come from the Sen- 


ntor who reported this bil]; but I do say that there 
ought to have been some report made by those 
who originated it. If the bill originated in the 
House of Representatives, and I am to vote upon 
it according to the objects contained in it, whether 
they are national or local, how am I to know 
whether they are national or local from the mere 
naked bili? 

My friend from: Michigan tells me, that the only 
guatd'and security against the abuse of appropria- 
ting moné@y for the purposes indicated in this bill; 
is the vigilance bf members. Sir, all my vigilance 
would do me no good in regard to a bill which I 
cannot understand, and know nothing about, and 
which I must take blindfold and upon faith. 
Whether its objects are of national importanée, or 
whether they are purely local, I cannot tell. But 
Tam told now that F am required to vote upon 
faith, and not by vigilance. Vigilance is the ver 
last thing which need be exercised in regard to this 
bill. No, sir, the Senate must go it blind, or the 
bill, I am told, is not to pass. | Ge a 

I Would like very much to know whether this is 
a generat internal improvement bill, ot whether it 
is a local improvement bill; because gentlemen 
say, if it is ofa general character, they will 
not vote for it; and if it is of a local character 
they will not vote forit. They will only vote for 
it if itis of anatiénal character. I éannat under- 


, Stand these lines, There is nothing in the world 
i from whith some gentlemen will recoil so soon as 


thé term, ‘a’ general system.?” Now, I want to 


` know if this is a general system: for I take it for 


granted if itis, that a great many men will recoil 
from it. But I cannot tell whether the objects of 
the: bill are national or local from the mere bill 
itself. And by the way, I will say this, that if I 
had selected any gentleman upon this floor to draw 
up n report on the subject, I would have selected 
the Senator from Massachusetts. J believe that he 
would have drawn it, up as lucidly and clearly as 
any Senator, but I also say that it would be a 
difficult task for any one to draw up such a report 
as would discriminate between What is national 
and what is local. T would like to have the meas- 
urement by which we are to settle what river is 
big encugh to Lenational; but I suppose, de mini- 
mis non curat lex. 


This subject is fall of difficulties. R has, con- 


- stitutional objections, and it is especially èpen to 


objections, if we are called upon, tò vote on this 
bill, upon the broad ground that a,system is to be 
commenced upon faith, and not upon anything like 
vigilance, which may .be exercised upon the sub- 
ject. And say here to the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, that I might give preference to one 
amendment over another. Ina bill of this kind 
every clause ought to be discussed by itself, so that 
members might vote according. to their intelligence 
upon each oneof the appropriations.. But that 
would not carry the bill through. We are to 
take it as, we find it, combined together; and. it, is 


, by this combination of interests that a bill of this 
. kind will always pass—and pass it will, always, 


for the benefit of those who can control the votes 
_of Congress, and that is the majority, Ido not 
say impropérly combined; butit would be a diffir 
cult thing indeed for representatives to avoid a 
temptation of this kind to vote for a bill which 
contains a favorite clause of their own, although it 
contains others which may be objectionable to 
them. ny ay 
_ And now, when I am told to take this bill with- 
- out examination, it at once discloses the whole 
character of legislation upon subjects of this kind. 
If we are to take a bill making apprcpriations for 
internal improvements, let us have some estimate 
made out, deliberately. made out, looking to the in- 
terests of the whole ,country. I do not say it 
would be. unequal—not at all.. But I cannot un- 
dertake to vote for this bill, nor shall.I undertake 
to vote for a single clause in it, if I am to take it 
upon faith, and not upon information, to enlighten 
me, I have no doubtthat! should give a preference 
to some appropriations over others. - I have no 


: doubt that I should give a decided preference to 


some, but I shall be debarred. that. privilege, be- 


- cause I understand. that on all. sides the friends. of 


: the bill want it to pass, and. the only way to paap 


| itis not to show..the character of the bill.. Vigi- 


j lance ! .. Invoke legislative vigilance upon a ‘matter 
| which we must take blindfold, without seeing what 
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it is—which we are required to take upon faith, | 
and not look into it! That is the way such things | 
will always go through. But I am opposed to i| 
acting in such a manner. I wish to vote under- | 
atandingly. I cannot vote blindfolded. I must | 
know what I am voting for. 4 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, the question 
now before the Senate, as T understand, arises , 
upon the first amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee to which the bill was referred. In that way 
the present question is before the Senate. The 
amendment is to strike out a portion of one clause, 
and insert other words in lieu of it; and the 
question which has led to this debate, comes be- 
fore the Senate upon that amendment, because it 
is the first amendment to the bill presented by the 
committee. Gentlemen who have called for the 
yeas and nays upon it,as I understand, say, ‘ Let 
the Senate vote upon this amendment as a teat 

uestion, that we may see whether they will amend 
the bill at all.” They address to the majority this 
argument: “If you amend the bill at all, it will 
insure its defeat, because when it goes to the other 
House, there will not be time to pass upon the 
amendments.” And the Senator from Michigan 
suggests that it will so overload the bill as to sink | 
it, | suppose by its specific gravity. How over- | 
load it, Mr. President? What does the honorable 
Seuator mean by overloading the bill? If he means 
anything, itis that you will ingraft appropriations 
upon it for so much money, or forsuch unworthy 
objects, as ought to destroy the bill; for he ways, 
in a certain event, he may vote against it himself. 
This would present the subject to us as a sort of |) 

eneral scramble. The doors of the Treasury 
favs been opened by the House of Represent- 
atives passing the bill in the form in which they 
sent it to us, and the argument addressed to the 
majority of the Senate is, ‘‘ Take what they give 
you. Do not go into this scramble, because if 
you do you will bring the subject into such dis- 
repute, that the Senate, or a majority of it, will be 
obliged to vote against it; and that argument is 
addressed to the American people, in vindication 
of the expenditure of their money to the amount 
of millions. 

I have been led into this by the suggestion of 
the honorable Senator, that one danger, if you go 
into amendments at all, is, that you will overload 
the bill. What I wanted to present to the Senate, 
and through the Senate to the people of the coun- 
try, who will look here at our proceedings, is this: 
The first amendment offered by the Committee on | 
Commerce, is to be presented to this Senate asa || 
test question, and that test question is, whether ‘| 

ou will amend the bill at all. What is that say- :, 
ing to the Senate? It is a request to the majority j; 
here not to inquire into the propriety of the amend- || 
ment—not to inquire whether it is wise or just, {| 
but exclude all that from your deliberations, and | 
be it wise or unwise, reject it, because, if you do |: 
not reject it, we shall lose the bill. In other words, ` 
the bil comes before us under such circumstances 
as to preclude deliberation, and the recommenda- : 
tion of the gentleman is, ‘« Do not deliberate. Ex- 
ercise no discretion upon it. Take it as it is, be | 
it good or bad, because if you do not, it will be in 
the power of the other House to defeat the whole 
bill.” 

I want to look a little at this amendment. I 
want to inquire before the Senate whether it is . 
wise or unwise. Iam going to vote against the 
bill. I am satisfied it cannot be presented in such 
a form that [ shall vote for it in any event; but I 
would say to the majority of the Senate, strike 
from it everything mischievous, or amend it in 
auch a form as to reduce the mischief to which ; 
we who are opposed to it think the whole measure ` 
has a tendency. The clause in the bill which the | 
Committee on Commerce propose first to amend, || 
is a proposition to appropriate $75,000 *‘ for open- | 
‘ing a ship channel of sufficient capacity to ac- |i 
* commodate the wants of commerce, through the || 
* most convenient pass leading from the Mississippi || 
‘river into the Gulf of Mexico.” Is there any |; 
Benator who believes that $75,000 will accom- f 
plish that? I am told by the chairman of the | 
committee which reported the bill, (Mr. Hastui,] |! 
** Oh no, it is only a small part of it:” yet in its |: 
terms it is an appropriation of $75,000 to open “a |; 
‘ship channel of sufficient capacity to accommo- 
* date the wants of commerce, through the most 


» 


' we will make any amendment to the bill? The 


as to preclude deliberation and action. 


~ with it,” say they, ‘and you must take it as it ia, | 


: mere incumbrance upon the House of Represent- | 


| register their rescripts as the edicts of the Gov- | 
» ernment. 


‘convenient pass leading from the Mississippi 
‘river into the Gulf of Mexico.” What is the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Com- 
merce which gentlemen present here as a test 
question, in order to determine upon it whether 


| 
most important feature in that amendment is, | 
that the engineers who are to conduct the work, | 
shall, through the proper Department, report 
to the next Congress what amount of money it 
will require to do this work; and gentlemen say, 
“ strike that out; donotadmitit.”? Sir, I should 
say, that with that strict propriety which becomes 
those who are to administer a trust—and we are 
to administer the trust here of the Government— 
we should entertain no work, of this magnitude 
at least, without first knowing what it is to cost 
the country. We should not enter upon. this 
work, to which the Treasury of the people is to 
be committed—for when you once begin there is 
a committal—and refuse an amendment to it 
which inquires into what the work will cost; and 
yet the Senator from Michigan, and those who 
reason with him, tell us: ‘Do not ask what the 
work will cost; for if you do, it will defeat the 
whole bill.”’ Sir, this is a most important amend- | 
ment. Itis one about which the American people || 
ought to be informed, and yet that information ` 
you deny them, by refusing the amendment which 
proposes to give it to them. As the bill comes : 
from the House, there is no such provision con- 
tained inthe clause. All they require is, that the 
Secretary of War, through whose Department i; 
this work is to be conducted, shall, “at an early 
day in the next session of Congress, report said 
contract, the progress of said work, and an esti- 
mate of the annual cost of keeping said channel 
open.” It requires nothing more. What the | 
work is to cost is not contained in the original bill. |. 
The amendment requires that he shall report ‘the | 
progress of the work, the amount necessary to |! 
complete it, and an estimate of the annual cost of |: 
keeping said channel open; and any contract ‘| 
which shall be made, shall be limited to the amount ‘| 
hereby appropriated.” 

I say, with all possible respect to the Senate—- 
and I say it to the country through the Senate—is | 
it that sort of legislation which the people expect , 
of the Senate, that we shall commit the Treasury | 
to a work which must cost a very large sum of | 
money, and yet deny the people the opportunity | 
of being informed what the work is to cost in the | 
end? And this will be the effect, if the amend- | 
ment is not adopted. i 

This is not the only amendment proposed by ` 
the committee. There are large series of amend- . 
ments, proposing on the part of the Senate ap- | 
propriations for such works as the committee have | 
determined are proper to insert in an expenditure || 
of this character. This is the only opportunity 
that Senators have had to make any proposition 
whatsoever in reference to the course of expendi- 
ture contemplated by the bill; and yet the honor- 
able Senators from Michigan and Indiana, and ' 
those who reason with them, say that the bill , 
comes before the Senate under such circumstances 
You must : 
“ We are satisfied | 


take it as it is, good or bad. 


or you run the risk of losing it.”? Sir, if you legis- ` 
late in this way, the Senate is a useless body, a |: 


atives. We should stand here prepared only to ' 


I do not know—1 am unable to say— | 
whether the House of Representatives will pass | 
this bill or not, if amended. But I am rather | 
disposed to think, from the character of the ex- | 
penditures involved in it, that, put upon it what 
we may, it will pass; because there is such a com- 
bination of interests in it, that it will carry the | 
majority. Of course I do not mean to charge cor- 
ruption, for I do not believe there is that; but 
every section of the country, as far as I can judge | 
from scanning the general provisions of the bill, 
are interested. ‘There is a combination of local 
interests. which J Apprehend will carry the bill 
through, put into it what we may; but Í wish for 
one, holding the very humble position I do before 
the American people upon this floor, to place it 
upon record, that this test vote is upon an amend- 
ment that is intended to preclude deliberation, and 


preclude action on the part of the Senate on an 
immense money bill. 

Mr. BELL. I do not propose to enter into the 
dircussion of the geneal principles upon which 
this bill is founded. Ido not intend to go into an 


| argument which has often been largely gone into 


in this body heretofore—whether it is a wise pol- 
icy or not. But, sir, I wish to trespass upon the 
Senate for a few moments only, in reference to the 
immediate question before the Senate. It is pro- 
posed by some of the friends of this bill, that to 
reject the amendment under consideration should 
be a test question, and decide the point whether 
the Senate will admit any amendment whatever to 
the bill, My apology for trespassing at all upon 
the attention of the Senate, is that I have what I 
consider a very important amendment to propose. 
And I do not think it perfectly fair, that the ques- 
tion upon the first amendment of the committee 
should be considered asa test. In regard to that 
point, the appropriation—$75,000—proposed to be 
made for the improvement to which that amend- 
ment is attached, I doubt not will be very judi- 
ciously expended in deepening the channel at the 


` mouth of the Mississippi, so that the improvement 


will go on under the auspices of the Government. 
The amendment, therefore, is not indispensably 
important as regards the appropriation proposed 
to bs made for the opening of that channel. 

But as to the general proposition, that it is the 
policy of the friends of the bill to reject every 


; amendment, as it strikes every individual member 


of this body who is favorable to the bill, and whose 


: particular section, or, if you please, whose sec- 
| tional interests are provided for, it will be regarded 


asa favorable and wise policy by the Senate to 
reject such amendments. But, it will strike other 
members of the body whose particular sections; 
or whose share in the general policy of improving 
the internal communications of. the country have 
not been sufficiently appropriated, as an unreason- 
able and unjust policy to exclude every amend- 
ment, when their particular sections of the countr 

shall appear to be entirely or mainly overlooked. 
I do not pretend to say that the southwestern sec- 


_ tion—the interior States—have been entirely over- 


looked; because partial appropriations have been 
made to the rivers Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, which are streams and channels of 
communication which deeply interest the trade and 
commerce, and the transportation of the products 
of that country. Still, there are large sections of 
country, including entire States, and having navi- 
gable waters of very great extent, which are en- 
tirely overlooked in the various provisions of this 
bill. I may be pardoned for alluding to particu- 
lar or local interests, since I am claiming the in- 
justice which is done to any particular section as 
the ground and apology for consuming a ver 
few moments of the time of the Senate on this 
subject. - 

There are the Tennessee and Cumberland riv- 
ers, one of which is ordinarily navigable for eight 


hundred miles to his upper stem, and the other. 


some seven hundred and fifty miles. Not one 
cent is given to them by this bill. They are 
wholly overlooked, while streams which are only 
twenty or thirty miles long, in some instances, 
have appropriations made to them; streams that 
are confined to single States have very respectable 
appropriations, in amount, made to them. It is 
impossible for me not to offer what I deem im- 
portant amendments, as a friend to this general 
policy, and, if you please, as a friend to this bill— 
for I do not pretend to say that I should act upon 
such limited grounds as, because no measure—l 
will not say an equal measure—of equality is dealt 
out to the section I represent, that, therefore, I 
will vote against the whole hill. I do not take an 

such ground; but I think it my duty, and I thin 

the Senate will not complain of me, and even the 
friends of the measure will not complain, if I do 
feel myself called upon to bring to the notice of 
the Senate what I consider a gross omission in the 


| bill—not that I regard the measure of equality of 


distribution as important in a bill of this sert; but 
I do think it should have some approximation to 
it. Ido think that it should have such an approx- 
imation to it, that it should not have an infinite 
variety of small objects in one section of thecoun- 
try, carefully attended to, while much larger ones, 
much more magnificient streams and channels of 
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commerce and navigation, in another section, are 
wholly overlooked. Though I may vote for this 
bill, I shall consider it a gross and rank injustice 
in its framers, if no modification is made in it in 
favor of important objects—one that cannot be 
accounted for upon any just principle. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts has 
well said, that a large proportion of the items con- 
tained in the bill—I think he said almost the en- ' 


tire body of them, not to say the whole—are for | 


the continuance of old works which have been | 


This gives rise to an idea of hardship, as the 
honorable Senator from Missouri says, wearing 
the aspect of fraud upon its face, and founded 
in a combination of interests. All these things 
do seem to be presented when you go into a con- 
sideration of the relative importance of the various 
measures provided for, and of the relative magni- 
tude of the works. These appearances are ex- 


: hibited: they do present themselves. And yet it is 


examined and surveyed, and appropriations made ;; 


to them from time to time for twenty years past, 
with such intermissions when the policy and prin- 


ciples of the Administrations for the time being |. 


have inhibited them by placing vetoes upon appro- ` 
penons for carrying them on. That is true; and 
uring all that time have not a majority, a large 
proportion, of the people of this country been in ' 
favor of these measures, and supported them from 
session to session, and from Congress to Congress 


during the whole time? Taking it to be true that ` 


the appropriations contemplated by the bill are ` 


chiefly, if not exclusively, designed for those old ; 
works, for which appropriations have been already | 
made—works upon which large amounts have 

been already expended—the representatives of 

other sections of the country, and of other con- | 
siderable interests, think that, after twenty years, | 
it is time to pay some attention to those objects | 
which have received nothing in all that time—ob- : 


jects that have never had an appropriation from | 


the General Government; objects more worthy, |: 


t 


five and ten times, than some which have repeat- || 


edly received the attention of the Government and . 
appropriations of money. My argument is, that | 
it is time, if, as the honorable Senator from South | 
Carolina says, we are about to commence a sys- | 
tem, that these larger objects should be noticed. ; 
But the truth is, we are not about to commence a ' 
system; it is a continuation of what has been, I: 
believe, the policy of the Government. I believe, ; 
even in General Jackson’s administration, there | 
were eight or ten millions appropriated for those 
pupone I may state the amount too high. 

r. BUTLER. I would ask the Senatorif he | 
knows whether the money so expended has done 
Bry bond at all, or not? 

r. BELL. I think it has. 

‘Mr. BUTLER. Take the Cumberland dam 
appropriation, particularly. 

r. BELL. That did great good, I am happy 
to beableto say to the Senator from South Carolina. 
As the honorable Senator has provoked me toa 
digression, I would remark that the whole coun- 
try interested in the navigation of the Ohio has 
been appealing to Congress for four years—that 
has been the time since I have had the honor to 
return to Congress—for money, either to. remove 
that dam altogether, or put it into a state of repair 
in which it would be beneficial to the commerce of 
the whole country. I have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to the hovorabte Senator from South 
Carolina that that dam wasa very beneficent work 
to the whole commerce of the Ohio when it was 
constructed, and that it continued so for many 
years; but for the last five or six years, owing, 
not to the removal of the dam, or to any part of 
it being swept away, but to a depression in one 

art which was never completely finished, per- ; 
hues: it has become a nuisance. The Govern- 
ment placed it there. Congress and the Execu- 
tive, at one period, refused tomake an appropria- 
tion to remove it, upon the ground that if the 
Government placed it there, and it became a nui- 
sance, it must remain a nuisance, because the 
Government originally trespassed upon the Con- 
stitution in putting it there, and therefore it would 
not be constitutional to remove it. That, in effect, 
is equivalent to the declaration made in the mes- 
sage of a former President. I am complaining of 
these great inequalities; and if the honorable Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will allow me, I will 
mention here what I consider one of the greatest 
causes of these inequalities: why, it is that one 
particular section, the northern or eastern, if 
pon please, or the northwestern, seem to have the 
largest share of the “spoils,” if you choose to 


call them so, or the largest amount of the public |! 


money appropriated for internal improvements, 


il 
i 


go that there is not even an approximation to jus- 
tice in such bills as they are generally presented. 


': branch of Congress. The honorable Senator will 


{ 


i Some of them have continued to stand out upon 
i the question of inexpediency, and others upon the 


the natural result of the condition of parties in this 
country, and of the opinions entertained by hon- 
orable members of this body, and of the other | 
j 
understand that I mean nothing personal when I ` 
say, if I am asked why these extraordinary fea- . 
tures are presented in the bills of this magnitude, 
as Nathan said unto David, ** Thou art the man” 
who hath brought it about. 

Mr. BUTLER, I do not think I have been 
here long enough to do much in that way. 

Mr. BELL. I do not say that the Senator, as 
an individual, has had this immense influence upon 
bills of this description, giving them a feature of 
partiality and a want of proximate equality in the | 
different sections of the Union; but I speak of him | 
as a type, representing a class of statesmen and jj 
politicians on this floor. Although this question |; 
now presents itself, after having been a popular | 
and favorite measure of a large majority of the | 
people of this country for twenty years at one ' 


‘time—from Mr. Monroe’s administration to the | 


close of Mr. Van Buren’s; it was considered a | 
popular and conceded doctrine; I do not meana 
system of general improvements, including roads 


‘and canals through the States, with or without |; 


their consent, or by taking shares in their com- | 
panies, but the.improvement of rivers and harbors | 
—harbors of the interior inland seas, the lakes, | 
and great rivera west. Although I say that has ; 
been the sentiment of the country for so long a 
period, what has been the fact with regard to the 
minority of the representatives of the States in 
this body, and of the people in the other House? 


want of any power in the Constitution to make 
the appropriations for such improvements. Let 
these gentlemen come in and regard this doctrine 
as settled. It is adoubtful one. Can honorable 


' Senators stand upon the ground that this is a clear 
| unconstitutional effort to appropriate money from 


the Treasury? That is a question which someof 
the most enlightened and patriotic statesmen in : 
the country have from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment discussed. Will gentlemen never regard 
it as a settled question? ‘Will they never come in 
and attempt, by their uniting in the support of the 
policy that has the sanction of a majority of the ; 
country, to give an equality to it, to restrain its 
abuses, interpose their influence and votes to give 
it not only the aspect, but the reality of justice, | 
and an approximation to an equality as near as | 
may be in a policy of this kind? When they 
speak of constitutional objections, let them say 
upon what ground they give their support to the 
light-house bill. i í 
The late eminent, lamented, and distinguished 
Mr. Calhoun, a former Senator from the State now | 
so worthily and honorably. represented on this 
floor by my honorable friend, [Mr. BurLER,] took | 
what I conceive to be the view of a practical and 
sound statesman upon this question. When he 
had made up his mind that these appropriations 
for the great rivers of the West constituted a proper 
policy for the Government to adoptyand he saw 
no such constitutional objections to it as were not 
surmountable in his judgmént—his principal ob- , 
jection was to the expediency of such a system— 
he came in and endeavored to regulate it. That- 
great man saw the inequality and great injustice | 
which might be done to one section over another, 


| while there was a respectable minority of the States | 


represented upon this floor always protesting 
against such a policy, and allowing the majority 
who thought favorably of it, and had it in their 
power to adopt the measures to make an unequal , 
distribution, and not do complete justice to all the 

sections of the Union. When he saw that that 

must be the result, he took a far-seeing and states- . 
man-like view of the subject, and inasmuch as the | 


olicy was so loudly demanded by the condition | 


of the West, particularly the great lakes and the | 


great rivers of the West—when he saw that it 
would be forced upon the country—he did, and 
even if he had considered it more objectionable, 
he would have strained the construction of the 
Constitution, not against a clear and valid objec- 
tion, but a constructed one—he would have cen- 
strained his mind to come to the conclusion that it 
| Was constitutional, because he saw that the policy 
| was likely to be established in the country. He 
saw that if one barrier of the Constitution was, 
broken down, he might conclude that others might 
readily be overleaped. He wanted this to stand 
upon no ground of unconastitutionality. His great 
mind and experience led him to the propriety, the 
expediency as a statesman of acquiescing in this 
measure. If all his admirers—those who have gen- 
erally agreed with him at the South—would adopt 
his conclusions on that subject, they would come 
in in support of this measure, and assist by their 
votes in giving somewhat of equality and justice 
‘to all having the interests of every section of the 
: Union duly and properly looked to in this great 
, Measure; they would come in and sustain those 
! who are of the opinion that although the system 
is in itself liable to great abuse necessarily, and 
that the only way to prevent abuse is to unite 
heartily in the support of such objects as are con- 
sidered important and proper, rejecting those which 
are unimportant and unnecessary, but which may 
be combined together in order to get a majority in 
their favor. 

These are my views upon the subject. If the 
South would come in, regarding this as a settled 
| question—a question that is foregone in the decis- 
ion of the country, and must be acquiesced in—if 
they would let the cquntry be regarded as compe- 
| tent to settle it, they might have a beneficial influ- 

ence upon it. This policy has been going on, and 
will go on. The interests of the West will see 
that it goes on strengthening from year to year. 
] am‘as much opposed to the abuse of it as any 


i Senator on this floor can be. There are objects 


in this bill such that, although I may give my 
support to them, I shall do so under a sort of 
morał duress—a necessity on account of the great 
importance of improving these great works, 
_There are numerous small objects of no import- 
ance, in my estimation, in the bill. And, again, 
the section to which I belong has been almost 
neglected; but still, sensible as I am of the im- 
portance of making the other improvements, I 
shall probably vote for the bill. But! did not rise 
for the purpose of making such remarks as these. 
The honorable Senator from South Carofina has 
| called me out on them.. I will remark, further, in 
| answer to his question, though, that the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi river, and some parts of the 
Ohio river, appropriations which have been hereto- 
fore made were of great and beneficial use. And 
when he speaks of making estimates in regard to 
the probable cost of deepening the channel of the 
Mississippi, I would ask what engineer, or what 
corps of engineers, in the world, could make an 
estimate of what it will cost annually to clear out 
the accumulations of snags in the Mississippi? 
We want an annual appropriation, and no engi- 
neer can compute what it will cost to carry on the 
improvements. 

With regard to deepening the channel at. the 
mouth of the Mississippi, that inland. torrent— 
more like a torrent than an ordinary river to the 
eyes of the careful observer—I would say that the 
river is annually making immense deposits. The 
whole delta, that whole country, is but a deposit 
from the Mississippi of the sands, &c., of the 
Rocky Mountains, and of the Alleganies. It is 
depositing annually. ‘That channel may be deep- 
ened out to admit ships of the greatest burden, 
but it will have to be kept clear. An appropria- 
tion of $20,000, 430,000, or perhaps 000, an- 
nually will be required to keep that channel open. 
Who can estimate what it will cost? Suppose, 
instead of $50,000, it would cost $250,000; would 
it not be worth it? The honorable Senator from 
Maryland alluded to the receipts of duties at New 
Orleans upon our imports. Sir, the great South- 
west is supplied with its imports chiefly through 
New York and through Baltimore, and that makes 
it important to deepen the channel of the Pataps- 
co, which is a little river, I do not know exact! 
how long. But, sir, look at the oe whic 

; pass down the Mississippi river, out by the 
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way of New Orleans. Thére are thirty millions 
or forty millions of ¢otton, besides tobacco, and 
oth er productions of the West, exported annually. 
A Senator near me suggests more than fifty mil- 
lions annually. Suppose, now, it should cost 
$250,000 a gar to keep that channé! open, after | 
it has once been openéd, why. not eppropeaie it? | 
I had it from a passenger who traveled down the | 
Mississippi river, that he coutited eighteen large 
ships—some carrying three thousand or four thou- 
sand bales of cotton at ohe time—aground in the | 
river at this pass of the Mississippi. It is an im- | 
ediment tothe commerce of the whole country; || 
h should be improve. Itis one of the most im- !' 
portant works in the bill, undoubtedly. ° ' 
But this is all asidé from ‘the object for ‘which 
rose. 1 desired to address a few remarks to the || 


Honorable Senators who haveexpressed themselves | 
satisfied with this ‘bill. The ‘honorable Senator, | 
from Michigan is willing ‘to ‘take. it, as well he ` 
may be. It hag been demonstrated that he has 

no cause to complain. He is satisfied-—the bon- .! 
orable Senator from Eobisiana (Mr, Downs] iş, 

satisfied. Heis getting as much as.can be applied. | 
a ee ie the mouth of the Mississippi, ‘There. 
are, besides, $50,000 appropriated to the Red river. 
raft? but ‘still he shakes his head, as if he were 


not satisfied. ‘1 think he may be reasonably satis- |! 


fied with the bill. Besides there is the general ap- 
propriation on the Mississippi. It is very likely 
that there is as much appropriated gs can be ap- 
plied between this and the next, session of Con- 
gress. The honorablé Senator, from Arkansas 
{Mr. Borrin] issatisfied, and well he may. be; 
and other Senators are well satisfied; but Jam not. 
But, sir, it is not as an-individual that I am dis- | 
satisfied. 1 am dissatisfied with. the general in- | 
equality of the bil, I repeatagain, that the Cum; | 
berland river is navigable for seven, hundred and. | 
fifty miles. It'is tributary fo the Ohio first, and 
then to the Mississippi river; but I do nat prepase 
All I would gay to; the ` 


to ask one cént for it. 
Massachusetts is, that 


honorable Senator from 
that is one of ‘the old rivers to which some. thitty ` 
or forty thousand dollars have been appropriated. 
yet, it has been left of. No appropriations hay 
ately been. made to it. ry d 


I dogot mean ‘to make a pretext of, that being an 


river, running through portions of three States— 


then into Tennessee again. Jt runs for near eight 


hundred miles, and it has never bad an appropria- I 


tion for the improvement, of its navigation. 1 say 
that is a new object; and is it not time, after the ' 
twenty years that this system has been in-.partial 
operation, that at least some hotice should be taken, 
of it? Tthinkitis, © °°. te alte, ay S 
I think the Popen of that section may 
well complain, if they are put.off on the ground, | 
that we are afraid that moaking, amendments will | 
jeopard the bill, and on the ground of. its being a | 
new object. For the very reason that,it has never, | 
had any. appropriation. before, it should haye one | 
now. Gentlemen, ought to.pay gome attention te | 
it. There are, rich productions ‚upon that river, 
and have been for the last twenty years, and yet | 
it hag never attracted any considerable notice from | 
the Government, For this reason, I trust I shall. : 
be.excused for saying these few., words, and for, 
appealing to the friends of this measure to. let us, 
amend this bill judiciously. If we do so, and it. 
goes to the House, and they do pot. agree. to. the. 


Here i 
It goes hy my dogr; but, :' 
te text of, t ; the contrary, shall vote for it.. I therefore suggest 
old work. Let it pass,. But here is the Tennessee |! 


amendments, we can recede from them and take 
the bill ag it originally stood, ve fe ponai! 
Tam in favor of the bill. If'these,amendmenis. ' 
are not made, I think I shall. vote for it. I have 
hot. particularly examined the items.. F donot 
know that there are any items.in_ it ọf-such,a ` 
character ag: would lead me to. vote against the 
whole bill. : I. trust, however, that the Senate, in. 
taking’ the. vote upon. this amendment, will not i 
regard it as a test question, and consequently vote | 
it down, because by making amendments we | 
may run some risk of losing the:bill in the House. || 
Senators say we have next session ia get. appro» 
priations——they say it is only three. months unti} 
we have another session of Congress. And what 


months long, . I will. not say how: it isJikely,to 
be spent,,. It will be: upon the ave of: the, advent 


|| approve of the amendment itself, I shall vote. 
, against it; but if other amendments are adopted 


| 
will, the -bext: session be? It will be but,;tbree | 


of a new Administration, whén the spirits of one 
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- Senate. 


The hondrable Senator from 


Tennessee has made a mistake if he supposes I .' 
l, 


am satisfied with this bill. I am not satisfied with 


it. 1 conċür in the ‘objections urged to it by the ` 


Senator from Arkansas and others. Tt does not 
appropriate as much to the Mississippi as it ought 
todo. But YF have been here lone’ enongh to know 
that if I wait until I get evérything exactly as I 
wish it, and never votë for a bill until T do so get 
it, I shall have to wait a long time before I vote 


once amended, I shall move to amend the appro- 


p: 


in the conrse of this debate—that for the Red'river, © 


and also those for the Mississippi, and’ T shall in- 


sist upon them. But the point which F make is, | 


that, considering the’ period of the session, the 
great quantity of business we have to do, and the 
little probability there is that the bill will pass if it 
is altered, we had better not make any amendnient.. 
T have objected to the amendment now under con- 
sideration not because I have arly objection to it 
in itself—for it is an. improvement of the bill, and 


T should be glad to have it—but because I thought ` 


: for tHE bill. Tdo object to this bills and if it is ` 


| prjation which has been alluded to several times _ 


it better under the circumstances not to amend the ' 


bill at all. This being thé nature of the amend- 
ment I would greatly prefer—and I ‘will bring the 
disctission to that point if Í cin—to see'the sug- 
gestion of the honorable Senator frorn Massachu- 


‘ setts adopted—that it should bé passed over for 


the present, because my vote upon. it; would de- 
pend upon the fact w 


Pe! 


ether we make any amend. ' 


ment to the bill’ at all. Let us then go on and 


take.the question on the other amendments of the 


‘ committee, making addition to the amount appro- 


priated, and then if the. bill is’ amended, at all, I 


shall have no objectian to this amendment, but on ` 


that the amendment which is under consideration 


| first, because it stands first in the bill, he passed 


Kentucky, Tennessee, and then into Alabama, and |; over for the prebent, and that we vote upon the ‘; 


others. I suppose that can be done, for it is really 
a question about the merits of which, independent 


| of the circumstance I have mentioned, we do not . 
' differ. I hope by, unanimous consent, the Senate 
| will pursue this course. 


Mr. HUNTER. It seems to me that the test 
yote aş to whether the bill will be amended or not 
can be taken as well upon, this as upon any other. 
améndment—for surely it is a most important.one.: 


‘The PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that, 


the amendment cannot be passed over in that way, | 
but by unanimous. consent. It is the first amend- 
ment reported by. the committee, and the question, | 


} 


will have to be taken on their amendments in their. 


| order, and one cannot be passed over for the pur- 
pose of taking up the others, but by unanimoug | 


consent. . 


_ Mr. HUNTER, ‘Thope this amendment will 


; be adopted, I am opposed to passing over it for. 


the purpose Of taking up. the others. I wish the 
question taken now., Ses Sere 

athe PRESIDENT, Ft cannot be passed over. 
“Mr. DOWNS, Then, although I. do nat dis- 


Ye 
when, the questian comes up. on.concurring .in- 


“them, T shall vote for it... The Senator from Mis- 


souri [Mr, Arcuison) seems to. think that it is 


| astonishing that the. Senators from. Indiana and. 


Michigan should. support.this bill, although it is, 
not exactly what-they would. wish. Is that ex- 
traordinary?. Is,it not of every-day occurrence? 
According: to. the. idea of the Senator from, Mis- 
souri, there ought to be but one. legislator in Con-. 
gress, and if he could not get everything accord- 
ing to his will, he should go for nothing. I thought 
there were some two hundred and _thirty-odd, 
members of Congress who are to deliberate and. 
agree upon the subjects which come before us; 
and I certainly have been.in the habit—and I-am 
very much mistaken if All have not frequently 


pels of it. 


> 


it 19, to being without appro ations altogether. 
But there ts another di 


clause: _ 
<< For the improvement of the harbor of Sodus Bay, Lake 
Ontario, Cayuga county, New York, $10,000.” 
Whether that is Big or Little Sodus Bay I do. 
not know. abe Ree i 
Mr. DOWNS... That is the amendment of the 
committee. . ; 
` Mr. ATCHISON. No 
it came from the House... Phen 
„Mr. DOWNS., lt is for Little Sodus Bay. . 
Mr. SEWARD. It is for Little Sodus Bay. . 
“Mr, DOWNS.. I think, then, Mr. President, 
that, if we desire to pass this bill at all, we had 
better take itas itis. But I was about to. remark, 
that the amendment insisted on cannot be material; 
because I’ hayg.reason to believe that :the proper. 
construction of the law is as I stated, that thecon-. 
tract could not be made beyond the money appro-. 
priated.. I have reason to believe that the Secre-; 
tary of War takes this view of the subject. I 
therefore do not consider it very material. 
-Mr HALE. Mr, President, a good d 


, Sir; it is in. the bill as, 


eal has. 
been said, in the progress.of this debate, about the 
framing: of this bill to meet. particular loval inter- 
ests, by which it might be enabled to command. 
the votes of a majority of the Senate. I wish to 
vindicate myself, as far as it may be necessary, in, 
voting for this bill, from having been preposseesed 
by any such consideration. as that alluded to. 
There is a State in the Union by the name of New. 
Hampshire, of which we should not know if we- 
did not read the debates of political conventions. 
So far as the legislation of the country is con-, 
cerned, in regard to any appropriations for internal. 
improvements, [ believe, from the foundation of 
the General Government to the present time, there, 


_ has never been but one single appropriation for 


š 1853. ];; A | 
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any improvement in the State of New Hampshire, 
and that was fur the small sum of $10,000, in the 
year 1237, which was employed for the purpose |. 
of increasing the facilities of the circulation of a 
small Democratic newspaper, and not for removing 
obstructions in any river or harbor. That has 
been the history of internal improvements so far 
as the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent is concerned; and you are to-day, and 
have been for years, collecting more money an- 
nually ont of the factory girls and factary opera- 
_tives, in the shape of postage, than you have ever 
eppropriated in the State for any sort of improve- 
ment, from the formation of the Federal Constitu- 
dion to the present moment. Itis said, in making 
arrangements of this sort, that it will not do to 
appropriate the sums to one particular point. That 
is true. I have no doubt it is correct; and that 
certain influences must he looked to. Ihave no 
doubt of that; but I have found that the class of 
States that need not to be looked to are those 
whose population is very small, and growing com- 
paratively less. A State which has but four Rep- 
regentatives in the present Congress, and will have 
_ but three.in the next, is not, in any view, worthy 
_of an appropriation for an-internal improvement. 
But, air, in a State which has but two or three 
. Representatives in the present Congress, and will 
have one or two more in the next, it is manifest 
„to everybody that the navigation must. be .im- 
proved. I think some suggestion of this kind, 
without intimating anything corrupt in this—be- 
_ cause it is not senatorial, and none of us would do 
anything which is not senatorial—some such con- 
‘aideration may afford some clue tọ the construction 
of bills of this, character. Nevertheless, I. shall 
give my vote for this bill, although I am unforta- 
-nately trom a State which has but four Represent- 
atives in this, and will have but three in the next, 
` Congress. 
] shall vote against the amendment for this rea- 
son: itis entirely immaterial, ag the Senate will 
see by looking at it. Jt does not. qualify the bill 
itself, and leaves the sum of money to be appro- 
: pe exactiy the same; it leaves the object to 
effected exactly the same. The original. bill 
` requires the Secretary to report the progress. of 
the work at the next, session of Congress; the 
amendment does the same. The original bill re- 
uires an estimate of the annual cost of keeping 
the channel open; the amendment does the same. 
All the amendment does which the bill does not, 


is, that it proposes to require an estimate, and a : ; I a 3 
: biy given to some antiquarian eociety—-and, in 


further provision that no contract shall be made 
which shall exceed. the amount appropriated. : 


Now I take it, that if itis possible to frame’ a ‘| ; bait 
' us who wish to. keep within the pale: of the. true |. 
| faith, may.undenstand what is the meaning of; 
general, and what of particular, when applied to |, 


law—we have got more than one statute upon the 
statute-book which accomplishes that object— 


which prohibits the head of a Department from :: 


making a contract for a larger sum than is appro- ; 


` priated in the. bill authorizing the work to be done, |; 
think that gentlemen who have been interested || 


in the Senate, in getting up the California dry- , 
dock, or California floating-dock, will understand 


what the settled construction of the law upon that |- 


subject is. By the action of the Department, un- | 
der the advice of the Attorney General, the appli- 
cation of the appropriation in that case was de- 
layed twelve months, because the Department 


could not make a contract for the work within the | ‘ 
-I hope we shall not go home to our ‘constituents, 


appropriation made. This amendment in that re- 
t, then, is entirely immaterial. And then all | 


s 
that it does is simply to require an estimate of the | 
annual cost of keeping the channel open. It would |. 


be very idle for us to make a provision by law 
that there should be an annual exhibit or estimate 
of the amount required to do that, when those . 
who are interested in it.will see that the estimates :' 
are made and presented.’ I have not found, thus : 
far, that it is necessary to make a law to require | 
estimates; but on the contrary, the estimates | 
come in a great deal faster than the appropriations | 
are made. I do not think Tor that reason, that it ‘: 
is necessary to make any provision of the kind. | 

Bat there is a difficulty in my mind in voting ' 
for this bill; cad regret that there are not some |; 
gentlemen now in the Senate who used to be here, i 
more conversant with dictionaries than T am, so |! 
that we might have the meaning given of a “‘ gen- i 
eral system of internal improvements.” You | 


posed to a general system. 


. opposed to general syne 
. light, 


_it-might be supposed.to be. 


_bined.the greatest number, and united the major- 


..with contempt. 


', illustrious 
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system? 


` apply itto systems dnd candidates now, indiscrim- 


inately. They are most.all generals; but whilst 
some are in favor of generals for candidates, they ; 
are opposed to generals for systems; they are op- 
‘hey are in favor of 
General Scott and of General Pierce, but they are 
The. difficulty is in 
finding out what a general system ig. I ask for’ 
It strikes me that the common experience 
and observation of mankind is the reverse of what ! 
The system which 
the minority are in favor of is general; the system i 
which the majority are in fayor of is not.general. 


. One would thmk that exactly,the reverse of that | 


should be true; apd. that the system which com- 


ity- in its, favor, would be the general, system. | 
But that does not seem to be the fact. The:gen- j 
eral system now means that which the minority ' 
want; the system. which is not geneyal, is that 
which the majority want—that which is not gen- : 
eral- is sought for by the majority... `I do not 
know how to. understand. this. .1 confess that I 
have been embarrassed to know how to getalong. | 
I trust I am making due. progress in this age of 
progress; and that Í shall soon reach, if I have 
not already reached, to. that pitch in, which I can 
treat platforms with respect, and the. Constitution 
Bat it seems to me, in the tend- 
ency of things now, that the Constitution has 
got to be an obsolete idea; and I have been look- . 


.Ing—and I hope by another session to find—in- 


stead of the resolution which requires the Consti- 
tution to be printed with our rules, and distributed 


..to‘{Senators and ‘Members, that the Constitution 


will be dispensed with, and thrown away—posai- | 
place of it, that platforms shall be printed with | 
the rules, and some deGnitions; so. that. those, of | 


the measures which we are tó vote upon 1n our Ca- 
pacity. as members of this body, ee 
But I am ready-to-run the risk, sgo far as I am |; 
concerned, of. following. in the footsteps of my | 
redecessor. ©: | fin | 
Mr. FOOT. Who is that? 


Mr. HALE. Itisno matter who. Iam will- ` 


: ing to run that risk, and take it for granted, that 


this system stops short of a general system, and 


‘go that it is safe and democratic to vote for it. 


Bat I do hope the present session will not close— | 
until we set up some landmarks by which the 
unwary may take heed, that: they may not in an 
evil hour step beyond the mark which divides the 
boundaries of a general system from :a particular 


|| one. Upon that subject I do:feel some solicitation. 


I confess I am quite ignorant.of this bill, 1 have, 
not even read it; and l do. not know that I am 

eculiar in that; but I am in favor of the system; 
Fam in favor of a general system;-and I think that 
one Senator whom I heard address the Senate this 
morning, has qualified it by saying, that he is net 


in favor of an unreasonable system. -E think I 


will agree to that. I am in faver of a judicious 
system—of a reasonable system.: 1 am in favor 
of anything—I had liked to have saii—that is 
national in its character; but I forget that ariother 
dictionary of the language is to be made,. and that 


the word national has an entirely different meaning , 
We have nothing | 


from what it used to have. 


, has ever. been, or 


: shall not. 


: erationicannot.be given to them. 


word,- I had supposed, according to the- old diç- 
tionaries which p 


probably ever will be, appropri- 
ated to the little State which I have the honor in 
part to represent on thig floor;.,..No, sir, I will re- 
member here, however L may forgat it elsewhere, 


. that lama citizen of, she, United States; and that 


when, I speak: of a. national interest, I have some- 
thing.else besides gegro.slavery that I connect 
with the definition of ‘ national,” ag. used in ref- 
erence to political subjects, ee 
Foy.these reasons, .{-. amin favor. of the bill. I 
will vote for it; and I will not delay it a single 
hour, nor embarrass. the Senate with offering 
amendments; but will endeavor, as they are: pxe- 


;aented by others, to. give as understanding a vote 


as I may upon them. 


With these remarks, T leave the subject, saying i 


`. however, that ‘have not examined the bill as mi- 


nutely as I could wish to.have done; and probably 
From the defents and.. deficiencies of 
which | have had occasion. tosoraplain again and 
again on the floor of thie Senate, it is now to be 
voted upon hastily. Nine-tenths of the session of 
the Senate—I speak with all the respect that. is 
due to the Senate; I will not speak of this.Senate, 


but. of some -Senates that have sat heretofore— 


nine tenths of their time, I say, have heretofore 
been taken up in making speeches, that have no 


- ee eu with any practical subject for 


egislation before them. s ae 
-And now important business, involviag millions 


. upon millions of expenditure, and all the great iu- 
_ teresta of the country, are forced .into’ the ver 


last hours.of.the session, when the proper consid- 
o considera- 
tion can be:had on the great subjects upon which 
we are-called-upon to legislate.: How do we find 


-ourselyes at this moment? “About a week and a 


half of the session is left, and we:have-yet.te con- ` 


„aider the civil and diplomatic, the naval, and: the 
army: appropriation bills, and the bill for the im- 


rovement ‘of harbors and rivers; and, by.:the 
lessing of God, I hope wershal consider. the 
“ homestead bilh?” . Al} ithese great measures are 
left-to be,acted: uponi:in this little span of time— 
these few;;-brief, fleeting hours, at the end.of the 
session, When nearly:the whole of the session has 
been consumed by the: vicious: system which has 
prevailed. .[n. alluding. to this vicious system, -I 
do not speak ofithis: Senate. at this session; I am 
speaking historically of another : Senate, whieh 
used to sit in the Island of Nickvoo, {laughter)] 
some three hundred years ago. But we may take 
advantage of the history of those. who have gane 
before us, and avoid the errors into which. they 
fell, and escape the consequences. BPP Bs 
Mr. MALLORY.: Mr. President, if. the-yote 
which is now about to be taken-is. to be regarded 
as a.test vote, I deem it proper to say:a-word 
upon the subject. I do not.deem it proper, how- 
ever, at this moment to say a single word as to 
the general policy which thisbill attempts to carry 
out, or as to the constitutional power upon. which 
it seems to be based. Nor will I oecupy the at- 
tention. of the Senate by. adverting ‘to: the im- 
ortance of this. particular amendment: $ ap- 
prehend: that every. Senator, familiar at all with 


, the trade and condition of this country, must. see 


by a glance at this bill that the very amendment 
proposed here- is more important to ‘the general 
.welfare and interests of the country than are twen- 


.ty-nine thirtieths.of the measures contained in 


is bill. It is to- afford an outlet to the immense 
trade of the Mississippi valley,in which trade the 
States: represented ‘by every western Senator— 
‘the States represented by every Senator of the 
United States from the valley of the:Mississippi— 
are interested. it isa trade which at this very 
‘hour amounts: to $150,000,000. wee 


iThe amendment: is based upon this--som- 


know, sir, that we Democrats are all opposed: to | | national in the northern. States—nothing national |, mon-sense view, that the bill: ag it comes down 


a general system. But anything short of that is 


|| at all, I mean in the:modern acceptation: of -the 


a 


l 


from the :House seems to contemplate: that the 
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-entire contract is now to be made by the Secreta- || first proposition to amend which came up, it was 
ty of War, and that the appropriation is to com- | suggested that we might as well indicate by this |; 
plete the work. The amendment contemplates :' vote, in the beginning, as by any subsequent vote; i 
that a report shall be made to Congress of how the | and, therefore, it was suggested that this might be |; 
money may be appropriated, and it recognizes,at considered a test, as it would probably save the ' 
‘the very outset, that this is but a partial and tem- time of the Senate hereafter. : 
porary appropriation. But, sir, a word as to this particular amend- 
But, sir, | rose more particularly to say that ment. In itself, I find no objection to it. I would 
the attempt to cut off all amendments to this bill vote for it very cheerfully under other circum- 
will necessarily preclude many gentlemen from stances, as a matter of precaution; but if I am ca- 


voting for it who would otherwise feel inclined to 
doso. Gentlemen would feel more induced to 
vote for a bill which they had been permitted, 
aomewhat,toamend. I would follow the example 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, and remind 
the Senate that there is such a State as Florida; 
and that while hundreds and thousands of dollars 
have been expended for some sections of the coun- 
try, and while large sums, which are not appa- 
rently necessary, are appropriated by this bill, 
there is a State having fifteen hundred miles of 
sea-coast—embracing within its folds the most 
dangerous navigation upon the face of the earth— 
in which is interested $250,000,000 of commerce 
upon the Gulf, which has to go through a very 


ted for the improvement of this navigation for the 
ge of your commerce. Ido not stand here 


' of course as far as it will go, to that particular 
narrow and has nota single dollar a ria- ' object. 
ie ie j CRY ‘more than this, the bill would surely have men- 
‘tioned the amount. fam not authorized to say, 


pable of understanding the existing provisions of 
the bill which it is thus proposed to amend, there 
is really no necessity for it, unless we assume 
that the Secretary of War is likely to exceed his 
authority, and culpably disregard what is evi- 
dently the intention of the original provision. 
What are the words of the provision of the bill 
as it stands? After providing an appropriation of 
$75,000 for this work, it goes on to provide, ‘ and 
* it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to 
“ apply said moneysto opening said ship channel 
* by contract’’—not, be it observed, to accomplish 
the whole work by a contract, but to apply a spe- , 
cific sum of money which is here appropriated— 


If it had been intended to appropriate 


to speak particularly in behalf of the State of and perhaps it would not be proper for me to say, 
Florida as wanting anything for herself, but I call if I knew, what was the intention of the House of 
the attention of the Senate to this matter, so that, || Representatives in using this particular phraseol- 
if this bill is to be passed on great national views | ogy, but I can well suppose what consideration i 
— if these are great national measures which you ` might have governed them in using it. We know | 
seek to secure—we may adopt the plan which has ' very well that, with the best explorations and ex- | 
been adopted in the fortification of the country, | aminations we could have made by the engineers 
and provide for those works which are evidently | ofour Army, and other scientific persons employed 
the most important, and follow them up, beginning for the purpose, we have been unable to ascertain 


‘| than those either he or I have mentioned. 


at the right end first. 
Sir, it has been in the contemplation of our 


ublic men ever since the acquisition of the Fior- - 


idas to make a canal across the peninsula. It is 
entirely practicable. A survey has already been 
made. e have arrived at a state of things when 
our bureaus here are perfectly conversant with the 
nature of the country, and an estimate has been 


. certainly, what amount of money would be ne- 


cessary for the whole work. What is now pro- | 
sed, if I understand it, was regarded, from the 
ginning, only as an experiment. Even the plan 
of the work, beyond an experimental trial, has 
not been determined upon. And I apprehend, 


_ that with this small amount of money—less than 


any of the engineers who have examined the mat- 


made for a new survey which will not exceed — ter have declared to be sufficient even to make an 
$30,000. If this work be made, it will—next to ‘ experiment—no Executive Department charged 
a transit across the Isthmus of Tehuante ` with carrying out such views, would for a moment 
the great national work of our country. ` think of making a contract embracing the whole 
I would say; too, in addition, that for some three | work, and involving an amount larger than that ; 
hundred miles your vessels, bearing this immense | appropriated. | 
commerce between the Bahamas, Florida, and j me engineers, who have been employed to | 
Cuba, have to pass this dangerous navigation, ‘| examine and report upon a proper plan, and the 
and there is not a single light-house there; while in ! probable cost of its execution, have, I think, gone 
New England there is hardly a mile of coast, I ‘as high as $300,000 in their estimates for the mere 
may say, where there is not a light-house con- ., experiment to test its Poy upon the plan | 
Sru by the General Government. Yet on the |; proposed by them. Another one, I understand, 
Florida coast, a million of dollars, at the lowest || has estimated for the same at $100,000. If I rec- 
calculation of western produce, is annually ‘lost, | 


and northern shipping, barely and purely for the 
want of lights and buoys; but this great national 
object has no place in this bill! There is a paltry 
appropriation here, ag the bill comes from the 

ouse, of $5,000 for letting one inlet into another, 
which is an object more peculiarly State than 
national. 

Now, sir, as to the policy of all these measures 


here, | would say nothing now; but I call upon | 


the Senate to let those gentlemen who have na- 
tional views, who are not local in their views— 
and I profess not to be; I profess to ask nothing ' 
for the State of Florida, but only for great meas- 
ures which contemplate national security—let them 
improve this bill. Let us make it such that we ` 
can all vote for it. I, for one, am willing to give 
up some prejudices to make this the best bill of 
the sort 
wot think [ can vote for it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that Senators, in their remarks upon this ques- : 
tion, have proceeded upon the ground that a 

roposition been made to deprive them of the , 
fety of speech, or the privilege of offering such : 
amendments which they may choose to offer to 
this bill. Now, Ido not understand that there 
is any euch proposition. Whether this question 
be decided one way or the other, every Senator , 
can offer an amendment to the bill which he may | 
choose. The only question, as I understand it, | 

presented by the Senator from Indiana is, whether | 

those who desire the passage of the bill will vote | 
+ for those amendments or not; and asthis was the 


| by those who desire the work to be commenced 


| doubt not, if this amendment be now made, that 


| lion of dollars, or within a shorter time than two <i 
at ever was passed; butas it stands Í do . 
| be present to the mind of any Secretary, and the | 


ollect rightly, the report made by Mr. Ellet, a dis- | - 
| tinguished civil engineer, who was engaged a year || 
i; or two ago in examining and estimating for this | 
| work, sets down the cost upon a peculiar, and, I | 


thought, a simpleand feasible plan of his own, at || 


: Something like $100,000 to open the channel, with || 
i a regular annual sum of perhaps $20,000 to fol- 
‘low. This is my recollection of it. 


Does any | 
one suppose that $75,000 will be sufficient to com- || 
plete the work? No, sir—no. I have been told | 


oly and prosecuted with success, that less || 
than $150,000 will not do to begin with; and I || 


this last-named sum will be moved. Why, sir, I ` 
doubt whether the whole work contemplated can | 
be done for less than from half a million to a mil- | 
or three years. These considerations, which must ‘| 
words of the law and its obvious intention staring , 
him in the face, he would be a bold man indeed 
if he exceeded the amount of the appropriation. | 
If he did, he would deserve impeachment. ae 
Senators have complained that they have no op- 
ortunity to examine the bill; that a proposition | 
is made to force them to vote before they have | 
been enabled to enlighten themselves. ‘Why, sir, | 
on the 30th of last month the bill was received by | 
the Senate from the House, and on the 11th of 
this month it was reported by the Committee on 
Commerce. Since then—seven days—it has been 


about it, has done so already; and if he has not, 
it is perfectly competent for him to rise here, pre- 
sent his own views, and discuss it to his heart’s 
content. He may discuss every proposition in 
the bill from beginning to end. He may offer any 
amendment that his judgment, or even his whim 
or caprice may suggest, to every section and every 
line in it. There is no restriction upon any one; 
there is no proposition to deprive any one of the 
parece of offering to amend or discussing the 
e may choose. 

A few words now to the remark of my honor- 
able friend from Maryland, (Mr. Prart,] with 
regard to the comparative importance of two riv- 
ers mentioned in this bill, He objects to my com- 
paripon of the length of the Patapsco with that of 

ed river, as measuring the relative importance of 
the two, or of their commerce. I mentioned the 
great difference between them, in this respect, as 
only one point of contrast, not as constituting all. 
In amount of present commerce, I admit that the 
short river has more than the long one. But by 
looking ahead for a few years, and anticipating 
‘the future by an estimate of the past, the immense 

| and fertile country of which the Red- is the river, 
| and which is already populating, and would fill 
' up almost in a day, And grow from a wilderness 
to cultivated fields, if this great thoroughfare were 
‘opened, rises into an importance which deeply 
overshadows the whole country which is drained 
and supplied by the Patapsco, and commands an 
interest commensurate with its extent, or the 
length of its great river. But in estimating the 
amount to be appropriated, there is an element 
more directly and appropriately to be considered 
{ mean 
the character and extent of the obstruction to be re- 
moved. And in respect to this, how compares the 
Patapsco with the Red river? A mole hillto a 
mountain! The Red river, as I said before, is of 


ill as 


RTENE national importance—not merely to one 


tate, but running through three States, and a 
country destined to make some half dozen more. 
The Senator from Texas stated, what we all know 
to be true, that the Government of the United 
States incurs, in consequence of the raft, an ex- 
pense, almost every year, for the transportation of 
supplies for the troops on our western frontier, 
much greater than the amount now proposed to 
be given for its removal. It strikes me to be one 


|, of the simplest questions of economy. If you 


should appropriate at once an amount sufficient to 
clear out that obstruction, and follow it up with 
an annual appropriation to keep it clear, it would 
be a money-saving operation for the Government. 
You would save enough in the item of transporta- 
tion, almost, in one year—certainly in two—to 
cover the whole expense of the work. 

And then, sir, the Senator from Maryland 
seemed to proceed upon the supposition that the 
raft of the Red river was a very small affair. I 
do not know whether the Senator has paid much 
attention to it, or taken the trouble to inform him- 
self; and he may be surprised when I tell him that 


ii the Red river raft alone is something like five times 
i: longer that the whole length of the Patapsco river. 


It is estimated as sixty miles long; and although 
not a solid mass of timber, it is not wide of the 


i mark to say, that if all the timber it contains were 


brought closely together, it would make a solid 
mass filling up the whole bed of the river for a 


` space of at least twenty miles—a solid mass of 


wood, sir, twice the length of the Patapsco; and 
then a navigable stream on each side of this ob- 
struction, which, above and below, measures from 
twelve to fifteen hundred miles. E claim not too 
much for such a river when I call it national in its 
character and importance. As I have said, it runs 
already through three States—Arkansas, Texas, 


.; and Louisiana, and, beyond them, through a coun- 


try which is destined, I doubt not, at no distant 
day, to make some half dozen more broad and 
fertile States. eet $ 
Besides these considerations, there is an obliga- 
tion, in the nature of a compact on the part of the 
United Stateg, and for which a pecuniary consid- 


| eration has been paid, to remove this obstruction 


from Red river. Many of our people who pur- 
chased the Government Jands near that river, es- 
pecially above the raft, did so when. the Govern- 


before'us. 1 presume that every Senator who in- 
tended to read it, and intended to enlighten himself 


ment was engaged in the werk of cutting out the 
raft. It was then believed that the work would 
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be done, well and effectually done. Such was the 
promise of the Government by its acts, and such 


was the belief of the people upon their faith in ` 


the Government. I need not remind the Senate 
and the country that this belief would have been 
jusüñed had the Government done its obvious and 
easy duty. Under that promise, and on that faith, 
the peuple purchased the land, knowing it would 
be valuable if the raft was removed, but compar- 
atively valueless if that were suffered to remain. 
Under those circumatances, and while the work 
waa in progress, they paid their money into the 
National Treasury. The implied promise to go 
on with the work to completion was part, and a 
moat material part, of the consideration, for which 
the money was paid. But after that the appropri- 
ations were withheld, and have been withheld ever 
since, and the work abandoned. Was not that a 
compact, and was it not binding upon the faith of 
this Government? Injustice has been done in this 
ease, not only by failure to perform a great public 
duty, and consummate a t national work of 
pressing importance to the whole country, but 
also of failing to keep faith with the individual 
citizen. It ìa time that reparation was made. 
This seems like a beginning. It is small, but I 
hope it will be consummated. 

Mr. MASON. The hour is late, and as it is 
important that we should have an Executive ses- 
sion, | move that the further consideration of this 
subject be postponed until to-morrow, in order 
that the Senate may proceed to the consideration 
of Executive business. . 

The motion was not agreed to; there being, on 
a division—ayes 22, noes X. 

Mr. SOULE. Mr. President, I have buta word 
to add to what has been said on this question. I 
am seriously apprehensive that, unless the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Commerce 
be adopted by the Senate, the appropriation itself 
may fail to the ground, and be rendered perfectly 
useiess. My apprehension is based upon this con- 
sideration: that from the phraseology which has 
been adopted by the House, it might seem as if 
the $75,000 appropriated were to cover all the 
exigencies of the contract to be entered into. Such 
being my sense of the meaning which might be 
attached to the clause as it came from the House, 
the Senate will perceive that I cannot consent to 
its remaining in that condition. The very sug- 

estion which fell from the Senator from New 
ampshire, [Mr. Hae,}] would prevent me from 
doing so. He alluded to the case of some appro- 
priation made at the last session in favor of Cali- 
fornia, which could not be acted upon, on account 
of the sum appropriated not having reached the 
amount nece to effect the whole work for 
which it had been thus appropriated. If such a 
rule prevailed in that case, it will equally prevail 
in the present one; and Í labor under some appre- 
hension that no contract then will be entered into. 
For it is obvious—and I have no wish to conceal 
it, either from the Senate or from the country— 
that this work, to be completed in a manner that 


will make it truly available for the great purposes ° 


intended to be accomplished, will necessitate’ an 
expenditure on the part of this Government not 
far below $500,000. 

The Committee on Commerce being under that 


River and 


Harbor Bill—Messrs. Soulé, Chase, and Davis. 


SENATE. 


| whatever amount may be deemed necessary to 


i 
i 


complete the work; thus laying ona large basis | 
the foundation of the great undertaking which this | 
body, on my suggestion, had the merit of father- | 
ing and of encouraging with its special care and 
protection. |! 

That being the view which I entertain of the | 
effect which the wording of the bill as it comes — 
from the Fouse may have, and of the meaning 
which the amendment proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce so strikingly imports, I entreat . 
those who are truly the friends of the measure to | 
vote for the amendment, and by their vote to 

uard the measure from the danger of being de- 
feated under the unguarded phraseology adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. DOWNS. I merely wish to remark, that 
I put an entirely different construction upon the 
provision of the bill as it stands. 1I do not. think 
that this appropriation as it is in the bill will im- 
ply that the whole work is to be done for it. The 
poreon specifically requires the Secretary of 

ar to report the contract, and the progress of 
the work, and the money required to keep the 
channel open thereafter. Here is the language: 

& And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to ap- 
ply said moneys to the opening of said ship channel by con- 
tract, and at an early day in the next session of Congress to 


report said contract, the of said work, and an esti- 
mate of the annual cost of keeping said channel open.’ 


I cannot see that, as the bill now stands, it im- 
plies that this appropriation is to be final, or that 
more money is not to be appropriated. I shail, 
therefore, vote against the amendment. 

Mr. SOULE. The remarks that have fallen 
from my colleague but strengthen me in the opin- 
ion which I have expressed. He will himself 
perceive, by looking to the wording of the amend- 
ment as it comes from the committee, that thereis — 
a material difference between it and the provision of 
the bill. While the bill from the House requires ` 
the Secretary of War merely to report upon the 
progress of the work, and the probable cost of 
maintaining the passes open, it does not say any- 
thing about any amount necessary to complete || 
that work; but the amendment of the committee. 
requires him to give Congress an estimate of the 
amount necessary to complete it; thereby clearly |, 
indicating that the $75,000 are but an entering i 
wedge into the work, and that Congress does not | 
expect the Department to be limited to these 
$75,000 in the completion of the work. I cannot 
hesitate a moment in believing that if this amend- 
ment be not adopted, the Apprepriaion is in great , 
danger of being of no avail. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President, Í have yet hear 
no argument directed against this amendment, 
upon its merits. The arguments urged, have been | 
against any amendment tọ this bill. As it is one | 


' in which the State which I have the honor in part | 


` river and harbor bill of the last session, so that no , 
; time could be afforded for its return to the House, | 


impression, and being provided with all the ma- |, 


terials that could enable them to judge of the na- 
ture and éxtent of the work to be undertaken, and 


anticipating the large amount of expenditure which ` 


it would render necessary, considered it important 


to make the appropriation in such language as 
would leave no doubt of the intention of Con- | 
ess to carry it out, whatever its cost might be, | 


ut to carry it out upon data and estimates that | 


would enable them to judge that it was properly 
directed and attended to. 


If Senators will do me the favor to look at the | 


amendment as it comes from the Committee on 
Commerce, they will see that it places it beyond 
all doubt that this is but an mnog 1 
tion—that it is not expected that it will be sufficient 
to enable the Department to complete the work, 
but that, on the contrary, so far from expecting 
any .such thing at the hands of the Department, 
it beforehand tella them that they are to go on 
with the sum appropriated, and to prepare an esti- 
mate of the probable cost of the whole, that Con- 
gress may at the coming session, appropriate 


appropria- | 


: and send the bill back to the House. 


to represent, has a deep interest, both as it came ': 
from the House of Representatives and as it is 
proposed to be amended in the Senate, I wish to 
say now that I shall not vote upon the pending 
amendment as a test question. 

If this bill had come up for consideration at the 
very heel of the session, as was the case with the 


and action had there upon the amendments of this 
body, there would be reason why we should vote 
against all amendments, since any . amendment 
would occasion the loss of the bill; but such is | 
not now the case. If the Senate choose to take. ; 
time for the consideration of this bill, we can pro- | 
ceed with it to-day—we can persevere in the con- 
sideration of it, and, if necessary, sit late in order |! 
to accomplish action upon it, and within one or || 
two days we can pass upon all the amendments ;| 


i 


Now, so far as regards the particular amend- | 
ment under consideration, without having myself ;| 
the means of forming an accurate judgment upon ‘| 
it, I feel disposed to defer to the committee which | 
has reported it, and to the Senator from Louisiana, | 

Mr. Souxe,] who resides in the city which is most || 
immediately to be affected by it, and 1 shall, 
therefore, vote for it. 

There is—and I will refer to it for the purpose 
of illustrating the position in which we shall place ' 
ourselves by voting against all amendments— 
an amendment recommended by the committee, 


making provision for the harbor at Huron on Lake | 


Erie. Within the last few weeks a storm has 
swept away the light-house at that point, and also 
one of the piers by which the harbor was formed. 
Since this bill has been passed by the House, the 
Committee on Commerce has reported an amend- 
ment, proposing an appropriation for the purpose 
of repairing the damage thus occasioned. ‘That 
is one of the most important harbors of refuge on 
the lakes. Shall we rigidly adhere to the bill as 
it passed the House, and refuse to repair the in- 
oe which the storms, within the last few weeks, 

aye occasioned? Jt seems to me that would not 
be wise legislation. I prefer, for one, to discharge 
my duty here asa Senator, to consider this bill, 
which we have time to consider; and to spend that 
time upon it which is necessary for its considera- 
tion, and return it with the amendments which 
may be made, to the other House; and I have no 
doubt at all that they will be acted on there. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I wish to say a 


. word or two about the merits of this portion of 


the bill. The Senator from Ohio seems to think 
that there has been some omission of duty in that 
respect, and I will respond to his suggestion. I 
say, then, to the Senator from Ohio, that the passes 
of the Mississippi river are choked up with vari- 
ous sorts of obstructions, so that there is not a 
sufficient depth of water for ships, which, in the 
course of business, are desirous of visiting the port 
of New Orleans, for the purpose of carrying car- 
goes there and taking away cargoes. Ships of the 
argest draught are oftentimes detained there sunk 
in the mud, and sometimes perhaps experiencing 
injury from it. At any rate, they experience.a 
very inconvenient detention. The floods coming 
down the Mississippi river, frequently increase 
those bars across the different passes, and make 
the obstructions more inconvenient and more in- 
jurious to the commerce of the country. The ob- 
ject of this provision is, to open some one of these 
channels of the deita of the Mississippi, and to 
give to ita sufficient depth of water for the accom- 
modation of commerce. ` ' Á 
Mr. CHASE. The honorable Senator will al- 


. low me to say, that if his remarks are intended 
' especially to enlighten me, am pretty well ac- 


quainted with the general subject. I said that-I 
had heard no argument directed specially against 
the amendment, exceptas ageneral question, which 
should be made a test question in regard to this 


bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, These, then, are the merits of 
the proposition contained in the bill. The bill ap- 
propriates §75,000—for what? . Why, for a begin- 


i ning.. The deepeeing of the channel of these passes 


neeq:not be undertaken asa whole. [t may easily 
be undertaken in installments to any extent. But 
I view this mainly and principally as a preparatory 
step only, and I suppose that this sum of money 
will be exhausted in initiatory proceedings. They 
have no means of dredging this stream, that are 


: competent for the purpose, as I understand it, at: 


resent. There must be an outlay to set out with. 
f a suitable boat or dredge is employed for that 
purpose, it will have to be paid for, and that will 


| exhaust a large portion of this appropriation, if 


not the whole of it. 


It is a beginning that is con- 
templated by the bill. 


But if the boat is built for 


_ less money than the appropriation, it may be used 
‘| without any prejudice to futare operations by con- 
., tract with somebody or other, or under the general 


direction of the Government. 
Thus much for the general policy which is to be 
pursued to deepen the channel in this important 
ssage. Now, how is it to be carried on? Why, 
it is to be carried on hereafter according to the cir- 


i cumstances which may be developed in those in- 


itiato roceedings; and I believe the papers in 
the chee! which I have here, will show that the 
judgment of men of great experience, of great ob- 
servation, and of great skill as engineers, differ 
very widely as to the probable expenditure which 
is to accomplish this operation. One of the chief 
men in the Departments here thinks it will take 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to accomplish 
the object. Others place it ata much less sum. 
There are many men of skill and intelligence who 
have given much time to the subject. There:is 
great Sderence of opinion in regard to it: It was 
supposed that you might give $75,000 for a begin- 
ning, asa preparatory measure, and for operations, 
if there is money enough for that. = 


gor 
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cannot be attended with any particular danger of 
a contract which shall extend over the whole op- 
eration. If this were to dig a eanal out of solid 
land—~a thing that is a whole of itself, and the 
modus operandi of which is understeod by every- 
body—there might be a contract for the whole of 
it; but this is to scour out a passage, te deepen 
the water, to take away obstructions, in the bed 
of the Mississippi. lt is a thing whieh ean just 
as well be done by instailments from year to year 
as any other business which can be pursued suc- 
cessfully in that way. 

This amendment, therefore, is not a very im- 
portant matter in any point of view. It.is not: 
essential, to the merits of this question in any 
way. If itiathought worth while to adopt amend- 
menta, ik may be very well to pét in the express 
limitation; but l think that, from the nedesany of 
the caae,.the officers of the Department will be 
limited to the appropriation, and they-cannot go 
beyond it. Í concur with the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Downs] in that particular. { do not 
deem this amendment an important matter at all.: 

Mr. DAWSON. I would not detain the Sen- 
ate for a moment, but for the understanding now 
existing in the Senate, that:the-vote on this amend- 
ment is ta be regarded. as a test question. The 
same proposition was made, at the--last session of 
Congress, when the river aad harbor bi came 
fromthe House of Representatives here. My 
course in relation to that bill is well andersteod. 
I am prepared at all ane and. under ordinary 
circumstances, to vote for all ria- 
tions of this- kind; but | dadenand this bill to 
be almost the same bill as that which we had wn- 
der consideration at the last session, with sofne 
additional appropriations. 

. Mr. DOWNS. This: bill is much smaller. I 
think the bill of last session was double the amount 
of the apprapriatian that this contains.: - 

Mr. DAWSON... It was not double:as it came: 
from the: House, but with the amendments at~- 
tached to it here. Perhaps, in that view, the bill! 
of last.year was smaller than this. “The only 
question now is, whether we shall adopt this bill: 
without any amendment?—whether, im the lanii 
g employed in the jast session of Congress, 
this bill shali be passed without. crossing a't, or 
dotting an 4? cu). ne Marty A 

I beg to say that it is proposed to revive a- syg- | 
tem that has been exploded since about the year 
1845—exploded under the administration of the 
late Prasident-Pelk. It is now about to be revived 
under the auspices of a very large majority of this : 
branch, and-to be revived by the use óf what may 
be deemed and be considered here ‘the previous 
question’’—not exactly the previous question, but 
an agreement not to make any amendment to the 
bill. It is to be revived not on account of the op- 
eration of the biil, but merely: fer the’ purpose of 
reéstablishing the system. Why, sir, during the: 
last session of Congress, when this ‘point was 
presented, and this very question arose, some’ of 
my distinguished and worthy friends upon thé 
ether side of the Chamber announced to this body 
that if gentlemen intended:to make the question: 
one of amendment or no ‘amendment; they would 
vote to lay that bill on the table, and would refuse 
to act upon it. - PENA ee AORE r 

What do we behold now? . Those who, during 
the last session of Congress, thought it would be: 
imp to take the bill in that way, now contend | 


for taking this bill as it is; because, say they, if |. 


you do not you lose the measure. ‘They propose : 
to take the biil as it is, and reéstablish the system 
-to reéstablish it without any regard at all to 
the cireumstances by which it may be surrounded; 
to take it with all its defects, whether its provis- 
ions be constitutional or unconstitutional. Tt is 
Proposed to take it without investigation, ‘and 
make it a precedent, Is there any Senator onthis : 
floor who contends that there are not some objec: 
tionable features in this’ bill on’ constitutional ` 
grounds? Ifthere be none such,'then let them i, 


ji 


i 


if 
i 


$ J 1 
| vote-against all amendments; but if there be any ; 


:! ard, if we persjat in such a course”? :. 


a ee eR AR 


such, how can they seek, by a majority, to force : 


the minority against the bill, or some part of that ‘| 
minority to vote for it? I consider it an attempt | 
to bridle the constitutional power of this body. 
The “ previous question ” has been abandoned in 
this branch of Congress in order that there may 
be no restraint put upon the legislative action of 
Senators—that they may present any appropri- 
ation which they may deem worthy of consider- 
ation, or essential to the interests of their section 
of country, The ‘* previous question” has never 
been sanctioned -by our rules; but it is now about 
to be indirectly foisted in by thecontrolling action 
ofa majority. What was the course of the friends 
with whom I acted upon this subject during the 
last session of Congréss? Some of them have 
presented arguments stronger and more influential 
and commanding than any Í could use to-day. 
What were the positions then laid down by those 
who are now foremost in the ranks of those who 
are forcing this bill on this bady? ‘Why, that the |, 
people would abandon it. What! said they, seek 
to revivea oe that had been exploded ! Seek | 
to revive it by Congressional action without any 
estimate’ from the Departments for the various 
sums asked to be apprapriated, taking upon us 
the responsibility of destroying the Engineer 
Corps! I have before me a speech on the subject 
containing these views, delivered at the last session 
of C se, which I will read, without saying 
who delivered it; I take it merely on account of 
the argument, considering it to be very strong. I. 
read from the debates of the last session of Con- 
gress the following remarks in relation to the river 
and harbor bili then under consideration: 

“ Bat, sir, there are grave objections tó this bill, violating, 
as it does, the established practice of the Government, am 
leading to a system of appropriations without example in 
our legislative annals. 14 will be obaerved that the practical 
application of the question of appropriation for a given ob- 
ject of this kind is made up,of its necessity and its probable 
cost, after its constitutionstity is settled. If it does not, 
come within the established: eategory.qsto constitutional 
power, and is not national in its importance, and if it caw- 
not be accomplished without a sacrifice of the trac princi-. 
ples of action, or without an expense disproportionate to its’ 
value, it ought to be abandoned. TO asecrtam its true char- 
acter, a previous examination:is indispensable, by an expe- 
rienced and trustworthy qfficer; and the receipt of his re- 
port, with proper plans, surveys, and estimates showing 
the nature of the work contemplated, the ex¢avation, 
dredging, piers, wing-@ams, or whatever else is proposed, 
together with an estirmate of the various items in detail, and 
the probable eventual coat of the work, and exhibiting such 


` topographical information as the officer may he able to pro- 


cure. ‘Upon this system have we proceded, both in the 
legislative and executive Departments of the Government; 
nor do 1 believe that. one singie instance can be found Upon 
the, statute-book where an appropriation has beeu. made 


, without these preliminary operations. So far as I know— 
i! and f have had my share of experience in this work—this 


, is the first attempt to sweep away all the means of inform: : 
1 ation, ag wek as all the established guards against abuse ; : 
the first effort to induce Congress to commence a system of |: 
appropriation, without the slightest knowledge of the true fi 
character of the work proposed ; without any plan of oper- || 
ations,.and without any estimates, even the iniost conjec- |i 
tural, of the. expense. into whieh the Government: must be 
led before the improvement is completed.” 


This comes up’ to the argument'of my friend | 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Borier.] Whether | 
this impression was made upon his mind by this - 
speech during the last Congress, I cannot tell; but i 
the argument is strony—it is incontrovertible. “t 

' Mr. BUTLER. ‘I did ‘not know I was. so: 
strongly fortified. ` a ame 
‘Mr. DAWSON. Then the speech proceeds: 
‘* Sir, are we prepared for sucha State of things?” 

, That is the interrogatory propounded, and which 
' E propound now as the friend of constitutional: | 
appropriations for rivers and herbors, and àsa ` 
representative’ of the country, seeking to protect | 
W against the very consequences which this bold 


and eloquent argument at the last ses#itn pointed i 
out. Again: ~ we ra 

“ Sit, are we prepared for such a state of things? If we | 
; are, | am sure the public is not, and we shall receive the ` 
` condemnation due to the reckless, if not the whjust stew- 


“ou 


i 


_ This was in referénce to thë bill of the last ses- 
sion. Now, what do we tinderstand of the char- 
acter of this bill? Areits provisjons founded upon 
estimates? I know some estimates were made in | 
1849, by one of the Departments of the Govern- 
ment, ° f ; odas 
’ Mr: DODGE, of Iowa. ` I wish to inquire 
What speech the Senator Has been reading? 


from 


(in any gta i for improv 


: This is a 
‘You, Mr. 


, almost td stubbornness, 
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Mr. DAWSON. The speech of a distinguished 
Senator from the West. - í 

Mr. DODGE. Thatis too indefinite. 

Mr. DAWSON. Itis a speech of the Senator 
from Michigan: ` f 

Mr. CASS. I knew it, and I intended to sa 
so as soon as the Senator got through; and Ishall 
take the liberty of showing the Seantor that he 
has entirely misapprehended me. 

Mr. DAWSON. He proceeds thus: 

“This system, if carried out from this day, will enable’ 
any one member of Congress to procure the insertion of 
any appropriation he pleases, without a shadow of respon- 
sibility ; and the same privilege will pass round to any other 
member who chooses to exercise ìt.” , 

That is the principle upon which I stand. Ido. 
not wish to be charged as being opposed to internal 
improvements when they are presented constitu- 
tionally. When they are presented constitution- 
ally, | wish all the checks to be thrown around 
them which can protect the Government from im- 

sition, Hence it is that l am opposed—and I 

elieve the Senator will agree with me—to putting 
ing a harbor or 
an estimate has not been made. 
rinciple.upon which T mean to act.: 
resident, will do me the justice of say- 
ing that I acted upon it during the last session of 
Congress. None of the intermediate platforms: 
made at Baltimore had changed my views. Iam 
now, to-day, as I was then, in favor of all these 
appropriations which are national in. their charac- 
ter. Í know the word ‘national’ is. somewhat 
undefigable,.but still I may define it according to 
my view. - E o aji 

1 will not go into an appropriation, unless the 
Engineer Corps or the Topographical Corps, whom, 
we have educated at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, have examined the subject, and placed the 
facts. before the. country on which Senators and 
Representatives can act understandingly. Why 
abandon that principle now? Why put appro- 

riation after appropriation into this river and 
Pabor bill, for which there have been no surveys 
and no estimates?. Gentlemen say that all these 
items have been estimated for. ill any Senator 
rise here and say that the Government has made 
estimates for all these proposed appropriations? 

as any estimate been made since the last session 
of Congress?, , But when an appropriation of that 
kind ig put in the bill, how.are we to find it out? 
How are we to get rid.of i4?. If there is one auch, 
have we,not the right of offering amendments to 
it? And. that is the only ground upon which [ 
rose to make observations, that it is proposed to 
make this vote a test question, so as precludes us 
from ascertaining facts, and cuts off amendment 
in order that the minority may be forced, by the 
power of the majority, to pass every. appropria; 
tion contained. The speech from whick I have 
read, goes on to say: . : 


& Itis easy to sec.what kind of operations, as wel! legis- 
lative as topographical, all this will lead to; and if it, doep 


river for whi 


‘ not explain how this bill has been passed, with its enormous 


load, it must be because our mental vision iy shut in by 
Egyptian darkness. ”? 

“This is an argumbiit intended to preclude this 
attangement of making the question as to amend- 
ment or no amendment a test question. This was 
af argument to` whith I listened with profound 
respect, and I acted under its influences then, 
as will be recollected. 
But the Senator pfoceeds: a 

“t f do not pretend, sir, that éven the most accurate sur- 


: veys, and the most carefuliy-prepared estimates, can fix 


with accuracy the annual or eventual cost ofa work. From 
the very nature of the elements, which necessarily enter 
into the calculation,.and from tbe accidents of water and 
weather, we must only expect a general approximation 


‘| towards the object.” 


Then the Senator goes forthe. and presents an 
estimate made. by one.of.the Departments in 1849, 
showing that certain, works included in the bill 
were then estimated for, and that others. were not. 
But the arguments of Senators upon this point at 
the last session were. well understood; and it is not 
necessary, to reiterate them. . ‘ 

Now, I beg to say, that if we are going to re- 
establish this system of appropriation, I am one 
of those who announced from the time. I have 
taken. my seat in Congress that whenever consti- 
tutional questions are settled by the decision of a 
majority, even against.my own conviction, I will, 
in my legislative capacity, acquiesce in those de- 
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cisions. Whenever the Government of the United I 
States, in either of its Departments—for instance ° 
the Judic:ary—decides a question to be constitu- 
tional against my opinion, l, as a representative 
of that Constitution, in my legislative character, 
if I deem it expedient, will conform toit. Now, 
when we are going to reéstablish this system, let 
us do it deliberately. Let the country know from 
this period down, that fairly, honestly, and after 
fullargumen? and discussion, both the great parties 
of this country have come to the conclusion that 
this kind of pprepantios is constitutional. Let 
it be understood that three fourths of this body 
and of Congress belonging to one party—who have 
heretofore lived under the explosion of this system, 
and declared that it was a proper system——have 
changed their opinion, and now, with the other an- 
tagonistical political party, have settled down upon 
this constitutional ground. That is what I desire 
to have understood. 

I do not desire to create any discussion here ` 
unnecessarily. Al! that I wish to know, and all 
that I wish the country to know, is this: That the 
Congress of the United States, composed politi- 
eally as it now is, have seriously come to the con- 
clusion thatit is constitutional to make these appro- 

riations. Butin order to have this decision carry 

orce and influence over the public mind, I desire 
that it should be done by deliberation. I desire 
that it shall not be done under a declaration that 
no possible amendment shall be made to this bill; 
that it is so perfect that you cannot add to it, or 
detract from it, without doing injury to the coun- 
try. Isthat true? Can any man go to the coun- 
try, and proclaim to the people that this bill is so 
perfect that it ought not to be touched ? that there 
19 no other want of the country which requires ap- 
‘propriation? that all have been sought for, and 
that all have been found which it is right and 
proper to place in the bill? If they can let them 
vote for the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, f must occupy 
the attention of the Senate for a few moments. 
In the first place, let me tell the honorable Senator 
from Georgia that he totally misapprehends my 
position, as he himself will see before I get 
through. The honorable Senator seems to think 
that there is to be some sort of arrangement by 
which he is not to be allowed to discuss these 
several appropriations. Who is to prevent him? 
All of us who have contended for the course of 
which he complains, have maintained, that so far 
as regards the policy of the bill, it is better not to 
increase the appropriations; better not to send it 
back to the House. But no man taking this 
course has advocated the idea of stopping debate. 
The honorable Senator can take up and discuss 
each item of the bill, if he chooses. There is 
nothing to prevent him. If he thinks any item is 
unconstitutional, or inexpedient, he can move to 
strike it out; and if he can prove to me that it is 
so, I shall vote with him. 

I gave two reasons for the course which I sug- 
gested. First, I do not want to send the bill back 
tothe House. In the next place, the object of 
the bill is so important, to be passed, that I think 
it is unnecessary and impolitic to increase the 
amount appropriated. If it is loaded down with 
amendments, it will prevent me, and a great many 
of its friends, from voting for it. That is the po- 
‘sition in which we shall be placed. I shall be 
happy to hear the Senator discuss the provisions 
of the bill. I have never said, that I would vote 
for it; I have said thatfrom my present impressions, 
looking at it cursorily, I am prepared to accept 
it; but I donot wish to foreclose discussion on the 
part of any member of the Senate. I hope the dis- 
‘cussion will go on. i 

Now, as to my position at the last session, allow 
me to tell the honorable Senator that I occupy 
precisely the same position now. If all the ap- 
propriations contained in the bill of last year had 
been based upon estimates, would the Senator 
have voted for that bill? , 

Mr. DAWSON. Areall the provisions of this 
bill based upon estimates? , 

Mr. CASS. Ifthe honorable Senator will show 
me a single item which has not been estimated for, 
I will vote against it. I occupy precisely the same 

round now that! did at the last session. The. 
onorable Senator has totally misapprehended the 
whole matter. I understand that every item of || 
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to cost $100 or $100,000 or $100,000,000. 


this bill has been estimated for; but if not, let the 
honorable Senator show me what proposition is to 
be excepted from this remark. 

The objection which I made to the bill of the 
last session, was precisely this: gentlemen came 


here and praposed. to put on immense additions to . 


the bill, which had never been sanctioned by the 
Department, and we therefore could not tell, from 
the nature of the work proposed, whether it was 
If the 
Senator had read further from my speech at the 
last session, he would have seen that that was the 
very ground upon which I placed my opposition. 

The object of having estimates is, to check use- 
less and extravagant appropriations, so that we 
may know at the commencement where we are to 
be led. We cannot tell with precise mathematical 
certainty what a particular work will cost; butit is 
a great check upon extravagant appropriations to 


. have engineer officers to go toa river or harbor 


and estimate, according to the best data, what the 
improvementis going to cost. And when they come 
here with their report, we have got some land- 
mark, something by which to guide our action. 
But if gentlemen get up here, or a committee re- 

rt, as at the last session, in favor of attaching 
immense amounts for objects which have never 
been sanctioned by the Department, you destroy 
the whole system at once. That was my objec- 
tion then; it ia my objection now. I occupy the 
same 
will chow one single appropriation in the bill that 
comes within the ground I then took, I will vote 
against it. There is not the slightest inconsistency 
in the world, with regard to my course. I have 
not changed my views. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. President, I think there 
is something like unfairness in the manner in 
which the honorable Senator from Georgia argues 
this question. If he will refer to the Journals 
and Debates of last session, he will find that the 
bill then before us, for the improvement of lakes, 
rivers, harbors, &c., contained appropriations 
amounting to about $2,300,000, peng $800,000 
more than is proposed by this bill; and, sir, there 
is this marked and distinguishing feature between 


` the bill of the last and present session: The for- 


mer contained appropriations for the erection of 
works and improvement of objects, that had 
never been estimated for by any authorized De- 
partment of the Government,—appropriations 
made on motion of members of the other House, 
to be expended in their immediate districts, gen- 
erally, and, as they came to us, were unac- 
companied by the least evidence, showing they 
would, if made, be of any public benefit. 
bill before us appropriates a! 
every item, as I am informed, 
improvement of places, and for works recom- 
mended and estimated for by the proper Dap 
ment; yet, let me here say, that some of the 
ve 
within the rule I have laid down to govern my 
votes. 

When the bill of last session came up for con- 
sideration, the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan took exceptions to many of the items of ap- 

ropriation contained in it; he declared that cher- 


are 


ished principles of the Democtatic party would be | 
; that the evil greatly - 


compromited by its pass 
overbalanced the good, and that he could not sup- 
port the bill without many material amendments, 


ut avowed his willingness to support a fair bill. I | 


joined the honorable Senator from Michigan in 


` these positions, concurring in the general outlines 


of the views he then expressed. But we were met 
by the distinguished Senator of Kentucky (now no 
more) with the declaration, (and I quote his exact 
language,) ‘‘that we must take the bill as a man 
takes his wife, for better or worse,” the honor- 
able Senator going on to argue that any amend- 
ment made by the Senate, at that advanced stage 
of the session, would insure the defeat of the bill 


' in the House of Representatives. 


I said then, what I now repeat, that I will vote 
for no bill contemplating the improvement of lakes, 


: rivers, harbors, and objects generally, that I do 
. not regard as strictly national in their character. , 
: To illustrate—I am willing to vote liberal appro- | 


priations for improving the navigation of the Ohio 


i and Mississippi rivers, to improve the Ohio river 


at the falls thereof; and if the Senate decide to 


sition exactly. H the honorable Senator . 


The : 
ut $1,500,000, and . 
igected to the =. 
art- 


objectionable to my mind, and do not come | 
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i amend this bill, I say again what I said yesterday, 
| d| shal} feel that it is my duty as a Senator from 
‘the West to offer as an amendment to ita bill 
lately reported from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, appropriating $500,000 «* for the construc- 
‘tion of a national arsenal, armory, and found- 
‘ery at the Falls of the Ohio river, in connection 
‘with a public canal for the use of the Army and 
‘ Navy, trade and commerce, and for the supply of 
‘ water-power for manufacturing ordnance and 
‘arms tor the use of the United States;’’ and I 
flatter myself that I can present such reasons for 
the commencement of this work as will satisfy a 
majority of this Senate that it ought to be en- 
Pa upon by the General Government without 
elay. 
Bai to return: There are various other rivers, 
lakes, harbors, &c., that I can vote for, on the 
ground that the public interests would be promoted 
by their improvement, and come within the much 
talked-of platform, that gives so much trouble to 
some of our friends on the other side of the Cham- 
ber. Whether any of the works coatemplated 
_ by the bill before us, are outside of the rule | have 
laid down, and by which I govern my votes on 
such subjects, cannot be settled by the considera- 
‘ tion alone of their having been estimated for by 
the proper Department, though I admit that that 
i fact would incline me to look favorably upon the 
i appropriations recommended, as I have done in this 
case: and, with all my anxiety to see a river and 
‘harbor bill of the right kind passed, I am con- 
strained to say the present one is objectionable in 
many respects; but I do not intend to be the first 
to condemn it. This is rather an important point 
of time to undertake the consideration of this 
question; and I admit that I distrust the sincerity 
of some gentlemen here who are now apparently 
so anxious for rivers and harbors. There isa 
presidential election pending—there is a studied 
effort making to create the impression that the 
Democratic party, as a party, are opposed to the 
improvement of all rivers, harbors, &c. This is 
not true. There is a branch of the Democratic 
party, a small part of it asto number, and among 
: them I call my honorable friends the Senator from 
Virginia and South Carolina, who oppose all im- 
provements on constitutional ground; and they are 
not alone in their peculiar notions; there are gen- 
tlemen of the Whig party here—the honorable 
Senator from Georgia one of them—who, I believe, 
concur in opinion with the Senators referred to, 
and who go against all improvements. A large 
, majority. of Senators, however, on this floor, of 
` all parties, as I understand them, acknowledge the 
power of Congress to make appropriations for 
such objects, but differ widely as to the extent of 
that power. I claim to belong to that class op- 
posed to a general system of internal improve- 
ment by the Government, but willing to improve 
|. objects clearly national in their character, without 
reference to whether the work or works lie en- 
tirely in or through more than one State. While, 
as I have stated, I am willing to vote appropria- 
tions for the Ohio and Mississippi and Missouri, 
and might, under some circumstances, go forim- 
proving the Arkansas, I could not, however, vote 
money out of the National Treasury to improve 
the Cumberland, Tennessee, Wabash, or Ken- 
tucky rivers. They do not come within any rule 
that I have laid down, to guide me on this sort of 
| question. 
: Mr. BELL. I would like the honorable Sena- 
' tor to tell me why is not the Cumberland river a 
national object? Ye is navigable for seven hundred 
and fifty miles, and passes through two States— 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Mr. BRIGHT. I would not vote money out 
of the National Treasury to improve the Cumber- 
land river, because I am unwilling to see this 
Government launch out in a general system of im- 
provement, as must be the case if the precedent be 
, established, of applying money on rivers all over 

the United States having no more commerce and 
‘travel upon them than the Cumberland has; and 
‘again because it is unknown as to commerce and 
' travel, compared with either of the rivers I have 
expressed a willingness to go for. I know, Mr. 
` President, the great difficulty in this matter is, to 
set proper intelligible limits to legislation; and 
until some plan is adopted whereby a system can 
be introduced and economy observed, I helieve it 


| 
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would be better to not act at all. But I did not 
rise to make a speech, in my attempt to set my 
friend the honorable Senator from 
as to his facts; I have been led on until I have 
taken up more time than I had intended. 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. President, the point upon ` 
which I rose to speak, has not been changed at | 
all by the argument of the Senator from Michi- ` 


gan. He says he does not want any amendment 


made to this bill, because, if it goes back from the . 


Senate to the House, it may be lost. 

Mr. CASS. I gave two reasons. 

Mr. DAWSON. But this one is sufficient for 
my purpose. 


, the whole number in the bill. Such were the pro- 


eorgia right |! and tell the ghost to come forth, and lo! it comes. 
|i That is what l speak of. This is a great occasion; 
i it announces the settlement of a great question, 
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there should be something of solemnity connected 
with the resurrection. But gentlemen merely rise 


and it writes a history upon the past course of | 
one of the political parties of this country. 


The Senator stated, in his speech, that the De- : 
` partment asked for forty-four dredge-boats, and | 


the committee added fifty-two, or a majority of 


'. visions of that bill as they were then pointed out, 


It is proposed to make the vote on ' 


this amendment a test question, and to consider | 


every Senator who votes against the present 


amendment as pledged to vote against every other ` 


amendment. 

Mr. CASS. I donot mean that at all. 
had the least idea that the Senator had any con- 
stitutional difficulty with respect to any specific 
appropriation in the bill, that he would not ex- 
plain and be satisfied in regard to it before he 


t 


il Committee on Commerce? 


voted. I have no desireto preclude him from pre- į 


senting his views. 
Mr. DAWSON. Then I can see no necessity 


for a discussion on the question whether this vote | 


is to be a test vote or not, if Senators, by the vote 
now to be given, are to be considered as under no 
obligation to vote against any other amendment 
that may be presented. 

Sir, I was right in my conception of this matter. 
I would have felt myself in honor bound, if the 
majority of the Senate had decided—that majority 
being sufficiently large—that they intended to 


hear no amendment, not to delay the Senate | 


against the will of that majority. 

But, it is said, that there is no appropriation in 
this bill which has not been estimated for by the 
Department. Where is the report to prove that 
fact? Is any report accompanying this immense 
bill establishing great constitutional principles? 
Have we any report acting 
which we are toact? Am 
ator from Indiana that all these measures have all 
been estimated for? Where does he get his in- 


formation from? The Senator from Michigan, at | 


the last session, having before him the report of 

Colonel Totten, of the Topographical Engineers, 

for 1849, said: 

“The amount thus asked for in the annual report of the 
Department is..... 1,035,000 

The amount included 
ate is.....006 ETETEA tasessee 


Being an excess beyond the demands of the De- 
partment Of sesse coses eoreesooes vee ceeecees 


And how is this excess created ? 
lst. By the addition of various sums to the several objects 
recommended by the Department, which had stated the 
amounts it needed, and to which additions are made by 
the action of the committee upon their own responsibility, 
varying from $36,000 in one case, to smaller sums in 
other cases, but producing an aggregate of... . . $324,000 
2d. By increasing the number of the objects, 
without previously consulting the Depart- 
ment, so far as the documents show, in any 
case, and without consulting it at all in other 
important cases, to the amount of 


$1,302,000 


$978,000. 


That much was put into that bill without being 
asked for by the Department. We have not even 
now a report on the subject. You will not listen 
to the case of the widow or orphan of an old rev- 
olutionary soldier, unless the proper committee 
report the facts and give you all the information 
neceasary to act understandingly. 

Mr. BURLAND. The Senator objects to this 
bill, if I understand him, because there is no writ- 
ten report from the committee accompanying it. 
I would inquire of him whether such a thing has 
ever been done from the beginning of legislation? 

Mr. DAWSON. I contend that friends of this 
system, who wish to revive it, and to galvanize it, 
should present to the country a well-written argu- 
ment or a statement of the constitutional princi- 
ples upon which it rests, and the reasons for a 
change of views on this subject, and let them go 
forth, and not rise up in numbers when the yeas 
and nays are called, merely to declare that their 
views have changed, without giving the whys and 
the wherefores. I knew it was not unusual to act 
upon the appropriation bills without reports; but 
upon the revival of a great system of this kind, 
which has been literally dead for seven years, 


seamen ceccns 


to be told by the Sen- | 


i 
i 
{ 
| 


1 
! 


|| want to have that point settled. 
|, declared to be expedient, if a majority so deter- 


|: States. i 
rlh-the mela npon es. And then the power contended for by one 


i 


jia 


and this bill, I understand, is almost the same as 
that. 

Now, I am called upon by afriend to state which 
of these measures | oppose. The very object | 
which I have in view in going through this bill 


i: leisurely and considerately is to ascertain the truth 
I never 


of the facts. How can I run over ten or fifteen 
printed pages of appropriations—nearly one hun- 
dred different objects—without a knowledge of 
the facts before me, not bein 
an I ascertain its | 
rticular provisions? By being forced by a ma- - 
jority in this way, can I do justice to myself as an | 
individual, and in my representative character to | 
my State? I am against all these pressing oper- | 
‘ ations when the emergency does not require them. : 
I know that the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
, Doveras] intends to test a great principle con- ` 
j nected with this subject—the power of a State to 
| levy tonnage duties. I suppose that will be pre- ` 
ented as a test question. I am anxious to see it 
resented; and I want no arrangement by which 
it can be evaded. ! 
I know that the constitutional power for which 


the Senator from Illinois contends exists. The : 


only question is the expediency of its exercise. I 
I wish to haveit | 


mine, to exercise that power on the part of the 


of the old national parties will:be settled, and we 


: will know where we stand and to which party we ‘: 
| belong on these questions; and not till then will it 


appear. 
On motion by Mr. JAMES, the Senate ad- 
journed. 


Tuourspay, August 19, 1852. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill; the pending 
question being on the first amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, which was to modify the 

: following clause: 


&“ For opening a shipchannel of sufficient capacity to ac- 
venient ass leading from the Mississippi river into the | 
Gulf of Mexico, $75,000. And it shall be the duty of the 
Secggtary of War to apply said moneys to the opening of , 
said®hip channel by contruct, and at an early day in the 
next session of Congress to report said contract, the prog- 
ress of said work, and an estimate of the annual cost of 
keeping said channel open,” 


To report the ress of the work, the amount neces- ; 
sary to complete it, and an estimate of the annual cost of ; 
keeping said channel open ; and any contract made shail be 
limited to the amount hereby appropriated. 

The question was taken on the amendment by 
Tres and nays, and resulted—yeas 37, nays 13. 

For list, see Congressional Globe, page 2256.] 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
_ The next amendment of the committee was to 
insert in the bill the following: 

For a survey of the Rappahannock river, Virginia, $3,000. 


I desire to say asingle word The amount pro- | 
posed for surveys, as the bill came from the House 
of Representatives, and as the committee propose 
to amend it, is, in all, about $37,000, including 
$5,000 for a survey of the Falls of the Ohio river 
—without that, making a total of about $32,000. 
Now, the old standing appropriation for such pur- 
poses used to be about $30, not, however, des- 
ignating the localities, but leaving it discretionary 
with the Department to direct where the surve 

should be made. The operation of the thing under 
that mode was, thata large portion of the expense 
of the surveys was defrayed by the people in the 
locality in which they were made; and by this 


a member of the ` 


commodate the wants of commerce, through the most con- |: 


by striking out the words ‘‘to report said con- |: 
tract, and an estimate of the annual cost of keep- |: 
| ing said channel open;’ 


i ” and insert in lieu thereof |: 
| the following: 


Mr. CASS. On the subject of these surveys : 
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means the appropriation of $30,000 was made to 
o the work of perhaps $100,000. In looking into 
this bill as it stands now, you will see several dis- 
tinct appropriations for surveys of rivers and 
small harbors. I cannot understand why the 
amounts are to be appropriated. It seems to me 


i: it would be a great deal better and a great deal 


fairer, to take a fixed sum for these surveys gen- 
erally, and thus, as formerly, make an appro- 
priation of $30,000 or $40,000, leaving the De- 
| partment to do justice to the various parts of the 
country, and thus enabling them to do the work of 
$100,000; for the sections of country where these 
works are wanted are always ready to furnish 
persons and aid very much in the work. In that 
case, it seems to me, the amount would be more 
fairly distributed than if it were directed merely 
to four or five specified rivers and harbors, none of 
which, so far as I can see, has any kind of claim 
over and above many others. 

Mr. DAVIS. All these cases were inserted 
without taking the opinion of the Board of Topo- 
graphical Engineers at all in regard to other locali- 
ties. The sums which have been recommended to 
the committee for the localities named have been 
inserted. Some of them are, perhaps, too large. 
They are made large enough to cover the prob- 
able expense. The precise amount required in 


` each case the Department could not foresee. I 


resume that the amount proposed will not be ex- 
baused in all of these cases. The Senator from 
Michigan will see at once that the head of the 
' Topographical Engineers has been applied to to 
sake estimates for particular places. He may 


' have some information in regard to the amounts 


necessary, or he may have none. 

Mr. CASS. I understand it perfectly. The 
. head of the Topographical Office is asked to make 
out an estimate for a survey at a given place, and 
he makes it out accordingly. He might have been 
asked to give his opinion in regard to the amount 
necessary for a hundred different places, and he 
would have given it; but that opinion would not 
indicate that these places should have a preference 


i over others. I object to the amounts, and the way 


' they are put into the bill. Here is an appropria- 
! tion of, say $4,000, for a survey of a small harbor 
; mentioned in the bill. It is for that particular 

place, and cannot be applied to any other; where- 
: as, if you put in a general appropriation for sur- 
i veys, you enable them to go on and determine 
' what is best to be done on principles of equity. 
' But look at the bill as it now stands, and you will 
! find it loaded with small places to be surveyed; 
and if these surveys are to lead to further appro- 
priations, it is giving to these places an undue 
preference over others. 

Mr. SEWARD. This subject was brought to 
the attention of the Committee on Commerce by 
j an application for an amendment to this bill, to 
į make an appropriation for an improvement of this 
i river. There was no recommendation for any 
improvement, and the Committee on Commerce 
consulted the Department in regard to the expe- 
` diency of such an appropriation. The Board of 
Topographical Engineers advised that a survey 
was desirable; that there was so much merit in the 

roposed improvement that it deserved to be taken 
into consideration, and they recommended a sur- 
vey. Why, then, not adopt the recommendation 
of the Department, and apply the money specifi- 
i cally to that purpose? There is now too much 
; for these surveys in the aggregate, and if we should 
| throw all these sums into one mass, the Board of 
i Topographical Engineers would be at liberty to 
apply that money for other objects than those for 
which the committee were desirous to provide, 
and to take the necessary means for providing for. 
It seems to me that this is the principle on which 
: we ought to act, and not appropriate a large sum 
i to be disbursed at the discretion of the Board 


| of Topographical Engineers, for the purpose of 


i making surveys for improvements that might never 
| be brought before the notice of Congress. And 


|| besides that, the committee understand that the 


Board of Topographical Engineers are desirous of 
| being relieved from the responsibility of deciding 
| in regard to conflicting claims for surveys, by 
| having Congress indicate to what particular im- 
' provements they shall direct their attention. I 

ope, therefore, the amendment of the committee 
will be adopted. 


1852.] 
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Mr. DAWSON. I would be glad if the chair- 
` man of the Committee on Commerce would send 
to the table of the Secretary the estimate from the 
proper Department—I mean the letter justifyin 
the committee in inserting this amendment. i 
merely wish to hear it read. I want to know how 
it was obtained, and the extent to which it goes. 
If the committee has seen it, the Senate desire to 
aee it—at least I do. 


Mr. ADAMS. The amendment now under: 
consideration involves the question of the power ` 
of the Government; and I had intended, when this : 


bill came up for consideration, to submit my views 
both in relation to the power of the Government 
ever this system of internal improvements, which 
it is now proposed to carry out,and also in regard 


to the merits of the bill now under consideration. : 


But the bill has come up at so late a day of the 
session, when there is so much for Congress to 


act upon, so many matters which are of the highest . 
importanceto the country, that l cannot, consist- ` 


enly with my views of the obligations resting upon 


Senate, in regard to the merits of this bill, as fully 
as I would wish. Believing, however, as I do, 
that this is only the commencement of a system 
which is destined to grow with very great rapidity, 


and to swallow up and destroy all opposition to it, | 


and that withina very short time; believing, also, 
as I do, that this is the most important proposition 
which has been offered during this session of Con- 


gress, both in regard to the Constitution and the | 
consequences to the country as it affects our legis- ;, 
lation, I trust I shall be excused if I venture to || 


trespass so far as to state the grounds of my objec- 
tions. [shall only attempt to give a synopsis of 
my views on the subject—a mere skeleton of an 
argument; but believing that the time is not far 


distant when this question will override all oppo- | 
sition, I desire to offer my protest against it, and | 


to state my reasons for so doing. 

I have thought it a good rule, Mr. President, 
to go back to first principles—to look to the au- 
thority whence we derive the privilege of legisla- 
ting on this subject. Iam not willing to take pre- 
cedent alone as the ground of my action. I havea 
high regard for the opinions of those who have gone 
before us, and those who acted under the powers 
of the Constitution at an early day. But it is not 
improper that we should go back and see how the 
acted, and compare the difference of opinion which 
hag existed upon this subject from the inception 
of the question down to the present time. I find, 
by a reference to the Constitution, that it is pro- 
vided that ‘‘ Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” This pro- 
vision of the Constitution confers upon Congress 
the power to collect taxes and impose duties, and 
upon this “ general welfare” phrase a wide differ- 
ence of opinion has prevailed under different ad- 
ministrations of the Government. The two great 
opposing parties have perhaps grown up in their 
opposition more in consequence of a different con- 
struction of that clause, than of any other; the one 
party believing that whatever could be fairly con- 
atrued to be for the general interest of the country, 
Congress had power to do; and the other py 
denying it. But, sir, there is a limitation of that 
power. It is restricted by a subsequent clause, 
reserving to the States and to the people all powers 
not expressly granted; and upon the construction 


of the powers therein conferred, the two parties have | 


grown up in this country; and they have existed 
as opponents on this question, until recently. I 
acknowledge that there is some difference of opin- 
ion in the Democratic party in relation to the power 
of the Federal Government, so far as regards works 
of internal improvement. A portion of the party 
contends that these works should be of a general or 
national character; and they think they find suffi- 
cient in the Constitution on which to base this dis- 
tinction. The Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. 
Hatz, ] for instance, inquired yesterday, in refer- 
ence to this bill, whether it was not of a general or 


national character. Sir, E have looked into the bill; imta a pomer TRCN Eas mehe Tenra, ant aie lepib. 


and I will not pretend to answer the question of 
that Senator. But ifthe spreading of these pub- 
lic works over the whole extent of the country 
makes this bill a bill of a national character—and 


- it—-indeed, I may say it is almost universal. 
: sir, I find no authority in the Constitution for this. | 
: The Democratic party have insisted heretofore || 
| was a proposition under consideration for the cre- 

|: ation of a bank. 
: struction of the powers conferred upon the Fed- i 
if 


| But be that as it may, let me ask if it was the in- 


i tained in that view from the consideration that the ` 
|| very question came before the convention, and it 
| was voted down. 


‘to the United States, they may be made a source of revenue. 


I believe that, with the exception of the States of | 


New Hampshireand Mississippi, every other State | 
in the Union has been provided for; and New | 
Hampshire has been amply rovided forin having || 
two candidates for the Presidency—then it is a bill || 
of a national character; for in that case I believe || 
the State of Mississippi is the only one which is | 
not provided for; and now, on reflection, I remem- :' 
ber that the committee have not overlooked even 
my State, for they have proposed to give Missis- p 


: sippi $5,000 for a survey ! 


This bill, therefore, is ‘‘ general” on the face of - 
But, 


that the rights of a State, and the perpetuity and 
safety of our institutions depend upon a strict con- 


eral Government. 
that in my humble opinion, if this Government `: 
would confine itself to the express grants and the 


Permit me here to remark, || 


it, by disposing of our public lands, and creating 
a court to settle claims against the Government, | 
abandon abstractions, entertain no proposition | 
which has not for its object legislative action, the | 
whole business of the Government might be done | 
in three months; and not only that, but instead 

of levying on the one annually $50,000,000 for 

this purpose, $30,000,000 would beamply sufficient. | 


tention of the framers of the Constitution that | 
Congress should have power to carry on works of || 
internal improvement? Sir, I take the position 
that the framers of the Constitution never intended 
to confer this power upon Congress. I am sus- 


And here we are, the Demo- |: 
cratic party, contending that we are the strict con- ʻi 
struction party, and yet admit by implication the | 
existence of powers which were voted down by /' 
the convention! If there had been nothing said | 
upon the subject—if it had not been alluded to— |’ 
we might have had some sort of ground to sup- | 
pose that the pore were implied or incident to ; 
such grants; but I beg leave to call the attention © 
of Senators to the discussion which took place, to 
show that the whole question of internal improve- 
ments was considered by that body, and that the 
constitutional power was not accorded. When | 
the framers of that sacred instrument, which each |! 
Senator is sworn to support—when the States were || 
divesting themselves of power, and conferring it || 
upon the Federal Government—this subject was | 
| 


i 
i 
i 
i 


brought before the consideration of that body by 
Dr. Franklin. Dr. Franklin moved to add, after 
the words * post roads,” article 1, section 8, a | 
power ‘‘to provide for opening canals where 
deemed necessary.” The whole subject waWthus 
brought before the convention, and the report of || 
the debates will show the light in which it was 
considered. The speeches were not quite as long | 
as those made at the present day, but they are | 
fully explanatory of the views of the members; ! 
and it will be observed that the whole subject was 
under their consideration. 

It appears that— 

‘¢ Mr. WIL5ON seconded the motion. 

“Mr. SHERMAN objected. The expense in snch cases will : 
fall on the United States, and the benefit accrue to the ;: 
places where the canals may be cut.”? 

That ia the verv argument which applies to the 
bill now before the Senate. It was offered asa 
reason why the power of opening canals should 
not be conferred on the General Government, and 
constitutes an argument that cannot be answered | 
even now by any Senator on this floor. It must | 
be recollected that they knew nothing about rail- 
roads and steamboats at that day; but they did | 
understand the mode of opening roads, and of |: 
cutting canals. Those constituted the means of |: 
internal improvement at that time, and hence the 
discussion was limited to those classes of works. 


« Mr. WIiLson said that, instead of their being an expense | 


«c Mr. Ma pison suggested an enlargement of the motion, |; 
into a power ‘ to grant charters of incorporation where the | 


lative provisions of individual States may be incompetent.’ 
‘His primary object was, however, to secure an easy Com- |: 
munication between the States, which the free intercourse, || 


now to hẹ opened, seemed to call for. The political obsta- |; 
k 


| convention expressly refused. 


| ceedings before us, I am unable to say. 


cles being removed, a removal of the natural ones, as far as 
possible, ought to follow.” 
That is the argument made use of now. 


“ Mr. Ranpotpu seconded the proposition. 

“Mr. Kina thought the power unnecessary. 

“Mr. Witson said: It is necessary to prevent a State 
from obstructing the general welfare.” 


Mark, the provisions for the ‘* general welfare’? 
had been adopted previous to this time. This de- 


` bate, therefore, clearly shows the views that were 


entertained relative to this proposition. 
“ Mr. Kina said the States will be prejudiced, and di- 
vided into parties by it. In Philadelphia and New York, 


` it will be referred to the establishment of a bank which has 
i been a subject of contention in those cities.” 


Senators will remember that at that time there 


Mr. King concluded by saying: 


é In other places it will be referred to mercantile monop- 


: olies. ?? 


“ Mr. Witson mentioned the importance of facilitating, 


f h A ‘| by canals, the communication with the western settle- 
: l ‘| power which was intended to be conferred upon ;; 
me as a Senator upon this floor, in reference to |` 


this business, consent to consume the time of the | 


ments.” 

The very subject that is now under consider- 
ation. He went on to say, that— 

‘¢ As to banks, he did not think with Mr. King, that the 
power in that point of view would excite the prejudices as 
parties apprehended. As to mercantile monopolies, they 
are already included in the power to regulate trade.” 

Here I wish to call the attention of Senators to 
the fact, that the differences of opinion among the 


|| framers of the Constitution as to the extent of the 


power given for regulating trade, and facilitating 
trade, have led to more difficulties in the interpre- 


| tation of that part of the Constitution, than any- 
: thing else it contains: 


t Colonel Mason was for limiting the power to the single 
case of canals. He was afraid of monopolies of every sort, 


: which he did not think were by any means already implied 


by the Constitution, as supposed by Mr. Wilson.” 

The report goes on to state, that— 

& The motion being so modified as to admit a distinet 
question specifying, and limited to, the case of canals’’— 

The vote was taken by States, and resulted in 
the following manner: 

“ Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia—aye, 3; New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 


i Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina—no, 8. 


So that you will perceive, when the whole ques- 


; tion was submitted to that convention, which con- 
| ferred on us the powers under which we act here, 
. it refused directly to confer that power. 


And we, 
the Democratic party, pretending to be the party 
of strict construction, can find, even by implica- 
tion, the right to exercise the power which that 
I repeat again, 
that if this question of power had been passed 
over lightly, if it had not been considered, if the 
attention of the convention had not been directly 
called to it, we might have put such a construction 


| on the Constitution as gentlemen now insist upon. 


How it is to be done, with that report of the pro- 
It may 


| be thought that this is a very important proposi- 


tion. Soitis. It was so considered at the time 
the Constitution was framed; and it was not left 
unprovided for by the convention, It waa pro- 
vided in the Constitution that a State might levy 


‘tonnage dues with the consent of the Congress 
. af the United States. 
7 ject was taken as I take now; that those who are 
‘more especially interested in commerce should 


The same view of the sub- 


have the control of it; that they might levy ton- 
nage dues, so as to improve their rivers and har- 


; bors. Commerce could then pay its way. It 


would be a proper and legitimate exercise of 
ower; and in this way the objection urged by 
r. Wilson, and which appears to have con- 
trolled the convention, that the funds must neces- 
sarily be provided by the United States, would be 


‘obviated. Influenced by shese considerations, I 


now give notice that if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Doveras] should 
not be adopted, I will move that the whole bill be 
struck out after the enacting clause, and that his 
amendment be inserted as a substitute, so that 


i these improvements may be carried on. There 


will be no difficulty about it; at all events, if there 


iis any difficulty, it will be worth a trial. Our 


greatest and best men have contended that we 


. have no power to act upon this subject, and that 
: an amendment to the Constitution will be necessa- 


such power can be exercised. Let 


ry before an i 
v e trial of the provision contained in 


us, then, m 
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the Constitution, and if that should fail, let us l! 
make an appeal to the people to alter the Consti- | 
tution, and confer on the Government those pow- | 
ers which the framers of the present Constitution | 
refused. i 

I now beg leave to call the attention of the Sen- 

ate to the opinions of the early Presidents on this 
uestion. Although these things are known to 
nators, and although I do not offerthem as new, 
yet itis well that we should stir up our ‘ pure 
minds” occasionally, ‘ by way of remembrance. ”’ 

I take it, sir, that Mr. Madison understood the 
powers conferred on the Federal Government 
better than any man living, or better than any man 
who ever lived. Ido not mean any disparagement 
to others, when I say that from his familiarity 
with the subject, in consequence of his having as- 
sisted in drawing up the Constitution, and in the 
discussions on it, and from the peculiar character of 
his intellect, he understood the whole subject bet- 
ter than any man cotemporaneous with him, or 
who has lived since. Now, what does he say on 
the question of internal improvements? On Mon- 
day, 3d of March, 1817, he returned to the House 
of Representativesa bill passed by thetwo Houses, 
entitled ** An act to set apart and pledge certain 
funds for internal improvements,” and stated his 
reasons in the following words: 

« Having considered the bill this day presented to me, 
entitled «An act to set apartand pledge certain funds for 
internal improvements,’ and which sets apart and pledges ' 
funds for constructing roads and canals, and improving the 
navigation of water. courses, in order to facilitate, promote 
and give security to internal commerce among the several 
States, and to render more easy and less expensive the 
means and provisions fur the common defense, {am con- 
strained, by the insuperable difficulty I feel in reconciling 
the bill with the Constitution of the United States, to return 
it with that objection, to the House of Representatives, in 
which it originated. 

«The legislative powers vested in Congress are specified 
and enumerated in the eighth section of the first article of 
the Constitntion; and it does not appear that the power 
proposed to be exercised by the bill is among the enumer- 
ated powers; or that it falis, by any just interpretation, 
within the power to make laws necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution those or other powers vested by the 
Constitution in the Government of the United States.” 


This is the point to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate: 


4 Tbe power to regulate commerce among the several 
States,’ cannot include a power to construct roads and 
canals, and to improve the navigation of water-courses, in 
order to facilitate, promote, and secure such a commerce, | 
without a latitude of construction departing from the or- 
dinary import of the terms, strengthened by the known 
inconveniences which doubtless led to the grant of this || 
remedia! power to Congress,” j 


Thus we see that in the view which Mr. Mad- |' 
ison takes of it, “the power to regulate com- ' 
merce” differs essentially from the power ‘‘ to fa- 
cilitate” it,.and. it would be impossible to show |! 
that they are in any way synonymous. 

He continues to say: 


“To refer the power in question to the clause ‘to pro- į: 
-vide for the common defense and general welfare,’ would 
be contrary to the established and consistent rules of inter- 
pretation; as rendering the special and careful enumeration | 
of powers, which foHow the clause, nugatory and improper. | 
-Buch a view of the Constitution would: have the effect of 
giving to Congress a general power of legislation—”’ 

—as this bill would do, in my opinion— 
4 instead of the defined and limited one hitherto understood | 
to belong to them ; the terms ‘ common defense and general 
welfare’ embracing every object and act within the purview |, 
ofa legislative trust. It would have the effect of subjecting 
"both the laws and constitution of the several States, in -all 
-cases not specifically exempted, to be superseded by laws 
of Congress,” i 

That is the only portion of Mr. Madison’s veto 
message to which Í desire to refer, and in which 
he expressly denies that Congress, in his opinion, 
has any such power. ; : 

Although ido not consider Mr. Monroe so high 
an authority as Mr. Madison, yet he is a respect- 
able authority on this subject, and exhibited great 
anxiety that Congress should be enabled to exer- 
eise this power. 

In his veto. message, he says: 

46 Having duly consideredthe bill, entitled ‘ An act forthe |! 
preservation and repair of the Cumberland road,’ it is with 
deep regret, approving, as J do, the policy, that I am com- 
„pelled to object to its passage, and to return the bill to the 
House of Representatives, in which it originated, under a 
‘gonvietion that Congress du not possess the power, under |! 
‘the Constitution, to pase such alaw. - 

. A power to establish turnpikes, with gates and tolls, 
and to enforce the collection of tolis by penalties, implies a 
‘power to adopt and execute a complete system of internal 
improvement. A right 10 impose Guties to be paid by all 
persons passing a certain road, and on horses and carriages, 


` similar in its provisions to this. 


| States. 
| sage were not rejected b 
| ever been more worthily embalmed in the mem- 


i eral Jackson is quoted. 


as is done by this bill, involves the. right to take the land | 


from the proprietor, on a valuation, and to pass laws for 
the protection ofthe road from injuries ; and if it exist asto 
one road, itexists as to any other, and to as many roads as 
Congress may think proper to establish. A right to legis- 
late tor one of these purposes, is a right to legislate for the 
others. Itis a complete right of jurisdiction and sover- 
eignty, for all the purposes of internal improvements, and not 
merely the right of applying money, under the power vested 
in Congress to make appropriations, under which power, 
with the consent of the States through which this road 
passes, the work was originally commenced, and has been, 
so far, executed. Iam of opinion that Congrese do not pos- 
sess this power—that the States, individually, cannot grant 
it; for, although they may assent to the appropriation of 
money within their limits for such purposes, they can grant 
ho power of jurisdiction, or sovereignty, by special com- 
pacts with the United States. This power can be granted 
only by an amendment to the Constitution, and in the mode 
prescribed by it. 

“If the power exist, it must be, either because it has 
been specitically granted to the United States, or that it is 
incidental to some power which has been specifically 
granted. If we examine the specific grants of power, we 
do not find it among them ; nor isit incidental to any power 
which has been specifically granted. 

“ {t has never been contended that the power was spe- 
cifically granted. Jtis only claimed as being incidental to 
some one or more of the powers which are specifically 
granted.” 


Having thus stated his views as to the powers 
really possessed under the Constitution, Mr. Mon- 
roe makes the following suggestion relative to their 


` Increase: 


“ Having, at the commencement of my service in this 
high trust, considered it a duty to express the opinion that 
the United States do not possess the power in question, 
and to suggest, for the consideration of Congress, the pro- 
priety of recommending to the States an amendment to the 


|! 


| 


Constitution, to vest the power in the United Statea, my at- | 


tention has been often drawn to the subject since, in con- 
sequence whereof I have occasionally committed my sen- 
timents to paper respecting it.” 


It will be remarked that Mr. Monroe, in this 


message, was of opinion that Congress did not : 


possess the power they had assumed, and that the 
States could not confer it by giving their assent to 
the appropriation, which is almost a self-evident 


i proposition. 


_ Thad intended to refer to a portion of General , 


Jackson’s veto message, in which he lays it down 
as being impossible, under the powers of the Fed- 


eral Government, as conveyed by the Constitu- | 


tion, to carry on any extensive and. useful work 
of interna] improvement. 


that for national purposes, which some might be ` 


disposed to call internal improvements, Congress 


; might make appropriations of money, yet that it | 


was necessary to change the Constitution in that 
portion in which the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are limited, before even this much could 
be done to any advantage. But I will not detain 
the Senate by referring to that message. 


I intended, also, to refer to the message of Mr. ; 


Polk, to which reference was made by the Senator 
frogpMaryiand [Mr. Pratt] yesterday, in which 
he &xercised the veto power in regard to a bill 
I have only to 


i say, in reference to the course pursued by Mr. 


Polk on-that subject, that,in my humble judg- | 


ment, if he had left nothing else to posterity but 
that argument in favor of the Constitution and the 


to immortality as the preserver of that sacred in- 


| strument, and the perpetuator of the rights of the | 


And the doctrines contained in that mes- 
his party. No man has 


ory of his political friends as a mere civilian than 
has James K. Polk. Look upon his Administra- 
tion! It was not only pure in every respect, but 
it was a model administration of Democratic gov- 
ernment; and in that veto message his advice to 
all those who desire to preserve the political insti- 
tutions of the country should never be lost sight 


of; for it contains the purest and best of maxims | 


—maxims which may well be observed and cher- 
ished by politicians of both parties. I know that 


; high authorities can be quoted on the other side 
i of the question. I know that the opinion of Gen- 


I know it is contended 
that he assumed that there were some improve- 
ments which the Federal Government had power 
to make; and I admit that the Democratic party, 
since his day, have admitted that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had this power, under the Constitution, 
for works which were strictly of a national char- 
acter. But, sir, with all due deference to those 
who entertain sich opinions, I agree with Mr. 


i! rights of the States, he would have been entitled `; 


Although he admitted, ` 


{ 


SENATE. 
Agden te in the House of Representatives, when 
he said that this is either an entire system, or it 


is no system atall. Mr. President, [ have searched 
in vain for the power, either express or implied, 
which will enable Congress to legislate for any 
such purpose; at all events, so far as our rivers 


! are concerned. I admit that the power to lev 


duties carries with it the power to provide for their 
collection; and you may improve harbors on your 
coasts which are necessary for your commerce 
where these duties are collected. All this can be 
done if done legitimately; but I do not think you 
are allowed to erect custom-houses, and make 
ports of entry on rivers where vessels never go. 

Then, Mr. President, finding no power in the 
Constitution for these appropriations; finding that 
those who ought to understand, and who, in my 
opinion, did understand this Constitution better 
than any men who ever lived: believing that the 
true interests of this country, the perpetuity of its 
institutions, and the rights of the people depend 
on preserving the Constitution untouched; believ- 
ing as I do that this bill not only infracts that sa- 
cred instrument, but grossly and palpably violates 
it, I cannot support that bill in any shape or form 
in which it may be presented. e ought not to 
exercise uny doubtful powers; we should leave the 
reserved rights of the States untouched, and thus 
we secure an object still more desirable than all 
others, the perpetuity of our institutions with their 
untold blessings. Pursue this course, and you 
will never again hear the unwelcome word t‘ Dis- 
union” in this Chamber. 

It is not my el Se to goat length into dis- 
cussion, but [ must beg a few moments of the time 
of the Senate, while I go into the particular char- 
acter of this bill. { have said that these appropri- 
ations embraced every State of the Union. If the 
bill omits any other States than those which I have 
excepted, I am not aware of it. There are about 
seventy different appropriations in the bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives; and if it be 
amended, as is proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, it will then contain about ninety- 
five appropriations, which are to be distributed 
for various objects in various parts of the United 
States. 

I will not consume the time of the Senate b 
discussing the great and manifest injustice whic 
is hereby done to different sections of the country, 
by the undue preference which is given to others; 
but there is one case to which! will allude. Here, 
for example, is the Tennessee river. My friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. BELL} yesterday said that 
this river passed through three States. Permit 
me to call attention to some additional facts in 
regard to it. That river divides the line between 
Alabama and Mississippi at one point. An im- 
portant town of Mississippi is on the bank of that 
river. A large portion of the trade there, is di- 
rected to that point; and if this river could be im- 


_ proved, it would greatly facilitate the conveni- 


: this river as the State of Tennessee. 


ences of a large portion of my constituents. We 
are as deeply interested in the improvement of 
South Car- 
olina and Georgia are also deeply interested, and 
even Virginia and North Carolina. Sir, if the 
improvement of the Mississippi river is a work of 
national character, then the improvement of the 
Tennessee river is equally so. If two States, being 
interested in a work, makes it a national work, then 
one State being interested in such a work will make 
it half national. And so we may go on to an ad 
infinitum subdivision. If having a commerce of 
$100,000,000 is sufficient to entitle any locality to 
a public improvement, then alocality having com- 
merce to the amount of one dollar would entitle it 
to public patronage in proportion. It would, in 
short, make it partly national. We are thus en- 
abled to see the wisdom of the Constitution in 
withholding this power; and I hope my Demo- 
cratic friends will see the difficulty of drawing any 
line of distinction in the principles they have laid 


| down for their action. 


Now, although I am consuming the time of the 
Senate in making these remarks, ! must still say 


‘that Ihave no hope of defeating this bill. Iex- 


pect it will pass, and not only that, but I expect 
that next session the whole amount of these ap- 


‘propriations will be doubled, and perhaps quad- 


rupled; and the next séssion they will ‘be still 
further increased, for this small appropriation is 
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but the initiatory step. When this question of ìn- i once determines the question of future reélection, |l to exercise great caution how the 
‘or rejection, and no one, therefore, dare investi- H 


ternal ımprovements sprang up a few years ago 
we how (hat roue ascdenly from a few dalle 
to hundreds of millions of dollars; and you may 
depend upon it, thatit is to he so again. I have 
no hope that it will be rejected, when I see so good 
a Democrat as my friend from Iowa (Mr. Donar] 
outetripping the Whig party on this floor—in short, 
when I see Democrats taking the lead on this ques- 
tion of internal improvements. I have no hope 
that, from any efforts l can put forth, this system 
will be rejected. My friend from Tennessee the 
other day said that he wanted to take a vote, to gee 
whether gentlemen were for or against these works 
of internal improvement. IT can inform him that 
no political capital can be made out of this ques- 
tion now. The time has been when such might 
have been the result. I was forcibly reminded of 
a speech which I believe you and myself, Mr. 
President, once heard in the House of Represent- 
atives. Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, remarked that his 
colleague (Mr. Gippives] had now got to be only 
a second-rate Abolitionist. They did not allow 
him even the honor of introducing the Wilmot 
peavey: And so it is, Mr. President, with the 
higs; they have now got to be only second- 
rate internal-improvement men, the Democrats 
having outstripped them. Well, sir, we shall see 
what will be the result. Tt may be said that the 
Democratic candidate, (Mr. Pierce,] while a mem- 
ber of this body, having voted against a propo- 
sition of this kind, he would, if elected, exercise 
the veto power. My judgement, however, is that 
Mr. Polk was the last man in this country who 
has or will exercise this power. Although I have 
as much confidence in the moral and political hon- 
esty of Franklin Pierce as in any man now living, 
though I believe that were he now a member of 
this body, and this bill were before him, he would 
vote against it, vet I have no idea that, with the 
recedents before him, were he President of the 
nited States, he would veto such a bill. I say 
this with al} due respect; but I cannot but feel that 
the Democratic party have yielded up this ques- 
tion of internal improvements. To be sure, the 

Whigs, t> compensate for this, have yielded u 
the two points of banking and the protective tariff; 
but so far as the power of the Government and 
the rights of the States are concerned, and taking 
into view the contaminating influences of such leg- 


islation, | would rather have fost both of these . 


to have preserved the Government from the cor- 
rupting influences of this system of internal im- 
provements. i 

Some Senators on this floor are wavering in 
doubt and hesitation as to the course they should 
pursue, between the desire to perform’ their 
duty according to the Constitution, and the fear 
lest a vote which would defeat the little, miser- 
able, appropriations for their respective States, 
should exercise a prejudicial influence on the 
approbation of their constituents. 911 desire to 
obian appropriations for the benefit of their own 
constituents, especially those who have to g 
home, and meet them face to face. I know the 
difficulties which are to be encountered. 1 know 
that, when an appropriation of $100,000 is pro- 
posed for the improvement of any neighborhood, 
the whole constituency becomes excited about it, 


the benefits are exaggerated, and the expectations . 


of all aroused, to the highest point. If, then, a 
Senator from that district should, in the faithful 
discharge of his duty, vote against the bill con- 
taining that appropriation, he will be met on his 
return with frowns and complaint, no matter how 
obnoxious may have been the other provisions of 
sucha bill. But the evil does not stop there. It goes 
further. Let any man, who has the moral cour- 
age to stand firm by the Constitution, give a vote 
regardless of the immediate interests of his con- 
stituents, and what is the result? He is met by 


some one who pretends a despa regard for their | 
t 


welfare, who represents the matter ina way to 
suit his own purposes, and asserts that if he had 
been in Congress he would have obtained the ap- 
propriation. What is the effect of such a system 
on the proceedings of this body? Every vote 


given is with a view to purchase popularity at | 
i 


ome by securing an appropriation; and every 
effort is directed to this one end. Is not this a 
most corrupting influence? The vote on a bill 
appropriating money for particular localities, at 


gate such a bill with that degree of impartiality 


‘which should be exercised. He would not dare 


to vote against it. 

I have a very good opinion of my fellow- 
men. I believe they would act fairly under all 
circumstances, when it is possible for them to do 
so; but I have no idea that, under such a system, 
men will be apt to adopt the prayer of him who 
spake as never man spake: ‘* Lead us not into 
temptation.” I say, that every one who has spent 
any time in a legislative body knows the fact to be 
so; knows that no system of legislation has ever 
been presented which is so likely to exercise a. 
corrupting influence on the human mind as the 
system of internal improvements. The expression 
may be harsh, but every one knows it to be lit- 
erally correct. Present all these questions sepa- 
rately, examine them as individual appropriations, 
on their own merits, and how many would pass? 
Propose an appropriation for the benefit of my 
constituents, and how can I vote against it, and 
meet them afterwards? Or, in other words, how 
am I to give a bill, containing such an appropri- 
ation, that impartial investigation which it would 
otherwise receive? Every Senator on this floor 
knows that this is one of the effects of the system, 
and J appeal to them to make an attempt to dam 
up this torrent of corruption, which is contami- 
nating everything within its reach. 

Sir, the appropriations made by the Federal 
Government, or rather the benefits derivable from 
those appropriations, are greatly overrated.— 


“Whenever you appropriate money through the 


+ 


Federal Government for any section of the coun- 
try, you contaminate that community on the in- 
stant. Not only do you confer on them no good, 
but you inflict on them a positive injury. Leave 
the control of these internal improvements as the 
Constitution intended. Leave those who are in- 
terested in them to furnish the money, as the 
Constitution intended they should, and then they 
will see it honestly and fairly appropriated. How 
any one can conceive that any other system is 
more correct, how any one can offer opposition to 
this portion of the Constitution, and adopt a sys- 
tem that is wholly opposed to it,—is, to me, pass- 
ing strange. 
ut I am going further into the subject than I 

intended. I will not detain the Senate further 
than to say that in connection with this subject, 
and although perhaps I am not strictly in order, |) 
my friend from Maryland in speaking of the pow- li 
ers of the Government, the other day, said he | 
could see no difference between appropriating - 
public land and of epprone iting money from 
the Treasury. Now, while this subject of appro- 

riating money is under consideration, I would 
ber leave to call the attention of the Senate to a 
marked distinction. Congress has the power to 
levy money and to appropriate it according to -/ 
the powers granted in the Constitution. But: 
can any one say that it is necessary in carrying 
out that provision of the Constitution to make 
the appropriations which are asked for by this 
bill? The power conferred upon Congress with 
regard to the public land, is altogether different. 
The power of the Government over the public 
lands is unlimited. These lands may be disposed 
of by Congress in just such manner as Congress 
believes will be conducive to the best interests of 
the whole people. You may give these lands away 
if you think proper to do so. If, in the opinion 
of the Congress of the United States, the best in- 
terests of the country will be promoted by that 
course, they would be justified by the Constitu- 
tion in following it. g aai 

In voting for the bill of my friend from Michigan, 
[Mr. Cass,] I did so believing that in this appro- 
priation the Government was making a specula- 
tion; that by the improvement of these lands the 


remaining lands belonging to the Government | 


would be increased invalue. There is no compar- 


` igon between the two cases. They have unlimited 
i power in the one case and are restricted in the 


other. 

Now, Mr. President, before I close these ae 
sultory remarks, I must pay my respects to the 
Senator from New Hams ire, (Mr. Have ,] who | 
I am sorry I donot see in his seat. It will be re- 


i tem of internal improvements. 


ment is open to amendment. 


wentfora sys- 

e stated that he 
had not read this bill, and yet he said he would 
vote for it without having seen it. In other words, 
that he would “go itin the dark.” I am inclined 
to think that the proceedings of a late convention 
have given that Senator a fondness for dark sub- 
jects. He said he had never read the bill, but 
that he would vote for it; and that although his 
State would not derive any benefit from these ap- 
propriations, he was willing, under his enlight- 
ened views of philanthropy, to do justice to his 
constituents for the benefit of other sections of the 
country. That is not my case. I trust I shall al- 
ways be ready to do justice to every section of the 
country alike. No bill can be passed which will 
operate in perfect justice to every portion of the 
United States; but whenever you present any 
question that does palpable injustice to any por- 
tion of the people of the United States, nether 
they are my constituents or the constituents of 
others, I will not vote for it. The Senator from 
New Hampshire says that the thing is wrong; 
that his constituents pay their proportion of the 
taxes, and yet they are to derive no benefit. Not- 
withstanding that, however, he is ready to vote 
for the bill. My constituents get nothing, yet I 
care not for that. I might have been tempted; but 
that is no temptation; and it only serves as a 
means to show the injustice and inequality of this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I have, perhaps, detained the 
Senate too long—certainly much longer than I 
had intended. I designed to express my views, 
and the reasons why I cannot vote for this bill, 
very briefly; and if, under the circumstances, I 
have occupied more time than I should, I can only 
apologize by saying that I will not trespass again, 
in a similar manner, during the present session. 

Mr. CASS. I move to strike out all the appro-, 
priations for specific surveys, in order to insert an 
appropriation of $30,000 gema for surveys. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The question is on the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Commeree, to in- 
sert in the bill a provision, ‘‘ for the survey of the 
Rappahannock river, in Virginia, $3,000.” 5 

Mr. CASS. Cannot I moveto strike out all of 
these appropriations for specific surveys, for the 
purpose of inserting a general appropriation ? 

he PRESIDING OFFICER.. The amend- 

Mr. CASS. I wish to amend it. I move to 
amend b ot ie pepe $30,000 for surveys, with 
a view afterwards to strike out the appropriations 
for particular local surveys. The whole amount 
of appropriations in the bill for surveys—striking 
out the $5,000 for the Falls of the Ohio, which is; 
profgssedly, with the view to have the survey con- 


i nected witha canal and an arsenal—is $32,000, 


which is all divided among eight States. Massa- 
chusetts has $10,500; New York, $4,200; Maine, 
$2,500; Louisiana, $2,500; Virginia, $3,000, and 
South Carolina, $3,000. I ask if it will not be 
much better and fairer to make a general appro- 
priation of $30,000, and hold the Government re- 
sponsible for its app iea ions in which case the 
would divide it equally, than to make these speci- 
fic appropriations, and thus give the objects a pre- 
cedence for asking improvement hereafter, among 
the eight States? i 

The honorable Senator from New York (Mr. 
Sewarp] said that the War Department had been 
applied to with regard to this survey of the Rap- 
pahannoek. I have no doubt of that, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but how came it to be applied to for an esti- 
‘mate for the Rappahannock in preference to any 
other? “Why was that single place selected out 
of the one thousand five hundred or two thousand 
positions which require surveys as much as it 
does? ; 

A Senator. Some one asked for it. 

Mr. CASS. Yes, sir; some one asked for it, 
Isuppose. Precisely; that is what I said. Gen- 
tlemen have gone to the committee and indicated 
this object, and thus it happens that the whole of 
the surveys are to be confined to eight States, 
which are to have the preference hereafter in ap- 
plications for appropriations for improvements. I 
say that is exceedingly unfair, and I repeat, that 
if you make the appropriation that I propose of 


collected that yesterday he called upon the Senate |, $30,000, the Department will do an amount of 
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work worth $100,000 in this way, for the reason 
which I have stated, that at the points where the | 
surveys will be made, the people who are inter- 
ested in them will contribute a portion of the ex- 
pense in provisions, and men to accomplish a vast || 
deal of business. j 
. Some honorable Senators suppose that pom j 
is appropriated for surveys on the lake, This is |: 
an entire misapprehension. It is for what may | 
be called the coast survey of the lake. It hasbeen |: 
going on for years. There never has been a dol- 
lar expended in a survey of a harbor there with a _ 
view to its improvement. It is a hydrographical ' 
survey of the lake. That is the object of that ap- | 

ropriation. So that you will observe that there | 
is not one dollar appropriated for the lakes—for | 
surveys of harbors—with the exception of one | 
appropriation to the State of New York, and not 
one for the West or southwest, with the exception 
of one or two in Louisiana, and perhaps one in 
Mississippi, though I am not sure. 

Mr. SEWARD. I will state to the honorable 
Senator, that citizens of Virginia, interested in the |! 
improvement of the Rappahannock, applied to 
Congress for an appropriation to improve the nav- 
igation of that river, and the subject was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. That commit- 
tee applied to the Board of Topographical Engi- 


neers for information in regard to the river; whether |. 


an appropriation would be expedient—whether 
there were merits enough in the application to jus- 
tify any action on the premises, so that the De- 
partment might say whether there was so much | 
merit in the application as to justify a survey be- | 
ing made, to the end that the improvement might, | 
if Congress deemed it proper, be made hereaf- | 
ter. Now, the Senator from Michigan moves to 


i' overlooked. Under such circumstances, it seems | 


4 


| is made, the Department knows no more about it | 


' creek and inlet in America? Sir, I know of no | 


strike out that specific appropriation, upon the `i 

round that it will be unjust to somebody else—un- |! 
ust and unequal in its operation. How, sir, can |i 
itact unjustly or unequally upon anybody? Either 
all other persons who are entitled to consideration 
in the same way, have applied to Congress, or 
they have not. If they have applied, their cases 
have been considered, 

Mr. CASS. I would inquire of the Senator | 
whether applications have been made to the De- : 
partment for all the cases which have been brought | 
to the knowledge of the committee? j 

Mr. SEWARD. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. CASS. I can. I can tell of one case, 
for information, in regard to which ba per 
was not applied to the Department; and I do not 
know how many others there may be. I want to 
know why this 1s preferred before others? 

Mr.SEWARD. The honorable Senator seems 
to proceed upon the principle that only those are 
equal which come last—that those are entitled to 
be equal who never come at all. I take it for 
granted if persons in other localities did not come 
to Congress and ask an improvement of their | 
rivers and harbors, they have no rivers or harbors 
to improve. My colleagues on the committee, 
however, can answer with more accuracy than I 
can; but my impression is, that the committee 
have in all cases sent to the Departments every | 
application which has been made for its opinion | 
upon. the subject. I hope, therefore, the amend- 
ment of the committee will be adopted. 

Mr. RUSK. I hope that the motion of the | 
Senator from Michigan to amend the amendment || 
of the committee, will not prevail. I am as will- 
ing as the honorable Senator from Michigan to 
apply to the Department for such information as 
they have, but I am not willing to shut myself 
out from every other information which may be 
obtained. I have no objection to whatever in- 
formation may be laid before us by the Depart- 
ments or by the head of the Topographical Bureau 
as to national objects, but l have a serious objec- 
tion to confining all my discretion, all my investi- 
gation upon subjects of this description, within 
the pale of the recommendation of the head of 
that bureau. If the Senator thinks there are some 
surveys for which money ought to be appropri- 
ated that are not included in the bill, or in the 
amendments of the Committee on Commerce, it 
is very easy for him to move an amendment ap- 

ropriating sums of money for them. I feel sat- 


isfied, that although we get, perhaps, in the ma- 
jority of cases, correct information from the heads 
of bureaus, that in others we donot. I know that 


2 


! information that wehavenot? The very object of 


recommendations of appropriations have been 
made for objects that are comparatively of no im- 
ortance, and that objects in the immediate neigh- 
orhood of vastly more importance to the com- 


merce of the whole country have been entirely | 


to me clear, that we should leave open all channels 
of information upon subjects of this description, 
and not blindly permit ourselves to be directed by 
estimates from the Departments, or make the ap- 
ropriation in gross and leave the expenditure of 
it discretionary with them. If there is sufficient , 
information with regard to any locality before the , 
Senate to induce the majority of the body to be- 
lieve that there ought to be a survey of 1t, I can: 
see no reason why we should not make the neces- . 
sary appropriation for the purpose of obtaining . 


i 
i 


; the information. Why should we be checked up | 
‘here? Why should we turn over the whole dis- 


cretion of the investigation to the head of a bu- 
reau? Sir, I hope the proposition of the Senator | 
from Michigan will not be adopted. j 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not see the necessity of | 
applying to the head of the Topographical Bu- | 
reau for information as to whether we should sur- 
vey a river or not; for if the river has not been 
surveyed, what opportunity has that Bureau for 


an appropriation is to enable the head of the De- 
parement to obtain such information as they can | 
ase a recommendation upon. Until the surve 


than we do, or any private individual of the coun- 
try does. [sit supposed that the head of the Top- 
ographical Bureau can know intuitively the size, 
the depth, and the capabilities of every river and | 


greater mockery than this, of applying to that 
Bureau for information in regard to these various | 


number of harbors are absolutely necessary there 
for the protection of commerce along that coast; 
not for the benefit of the State of Michigan exclu- 
sively, but for the protection of life and property 
upon the whole line of the lakes, for the commerce 
| from one end to the other of that chain of lakes 


` has to pass along those dangerous shores. I would . 


like to have estimates for surveys at the mouths of 
, each of those rivers,and for harbors on the lakes, 
if the Senator from Michigan would furnish the 
names of them. I do not know them, and I sup- 
pose the Topographical Bureau would find it diffi- 
cult to ascertain their names. They have not the 
means of ascertaining them; yet we know that 
along that line of dangerous coast, harbors are ne- 
cessary, and we would like to find out whether 
they can be made or not; for if this system of a 
proprianions from the National Treasury is to be 
ept up, and if the States are to be deprived of the 
power of making their own improvements, I tel} 
i yow» sir, that an appropriation of a million and a 
| half is not going to satisfy the necessities of the 
line of lakes alone. Five millions a year will not 
satisfy the absolute necessities for improvements 
i upon that line of lakes alone, for harbor improve- 
| ments, in order to protect life and property. I see 
' clearl that this system must run, if it is con- 
‘ tinued, to at least fifteen or wey millionsa year, 
`. or else.your appropriations are the merest mosk- 
ery in the world. You now appropriate $10,000 
or $15,000 to commence a harbor at the mouth of 
| any given stream upon the lake. The money is 
i not sufficient to make work enough during any 
| one year to stand the storms that may come during 
: the winter; and what you may do each year 
‘is swept away, and you begin anew the next. 
You may as well appropriate none as to appro- 
: priate these smal] amounts, which accomplish no 
eneficial purpose; which do not make works suf- 


surveys throughout the country. I have not the j 


| greatest respect for their recommendations when ! 
| they are based upon their surveys, for the reason | 
| that I have yet to learn an instance in which the | 
i Topographical Bureau has ever refused to esti- 


mate for anything in the world that they were 
asked to estimate for. That Bureau, by its pro- 
fession, has the charge of these works. {e wishes | 
to draw to itself all the power within its reach. It ; 
recommends the highest amount of money always . 
that can be obtained; and as they are not politi- | 
cally responsible, holding their position as they do 
by their commissions in the Army, you have not 
the slightest check upon them. 

But, sir, there is a very important result arising 
from the incorporation of this appropriation in the 
bill. When you appropriate $3,000. orany other ' 
sum, for the survey of a river in Virginia, that ' 
becomes the foundation upon which an estimate is : 
to be made next year by the Department for the 
improvement of that river. It is a designation of 
that river as a proper subject for improvement in | 
future; and the amount of $3,000 this year brings 
the estimate of $30,000 next year. Go to the 
coast of Maine; 
ation of $1,000 for a survey, with reference to a , 
breakwater. That is a very small item. It at- 
tracts no attention—it is only $1,000; but $1,000 


for a survey this year brings into the bill of next |: 


year $50,000, or $100,000, or $200,000, for the 
construction of the breakwater. 


for an estimate for the breakwater next 
with the breakwater on the coast of 
setts; provision is made for a survey of $1,500. : 


ear. 


So with the long list of small appropriations for `; 


surveys in the bill with reference to breakwaters, 
and harbor and river improvements. So far as | 


you get the name in, with one dollar fora survey, | 


you have got it in the line of precedents for large | 
appropieucus to follow. In that pointof view, 
if this designation is thus to be made at random : 


in the bill, selecting here and there a point for sur- ‘: 


veys, it may become important to us to move 
amendments, by which all the rivers and 
suitable for harbors upon the lakes shall also be | 
incorporated for surveys; so that we may have- 


estimates founded upon those surveys in the next |. 


bill that may come up. 

There is the whole coast of Michigan, about 
one thousand miles, to which the distinguished 
Senator from that State has frequently alluded in 
the course of the debate upon this bill. A large 


ou have in the bill an appropri- |: 


The mere inser- |. 
| tion of it in the bill this year puts it in a position 
So '! 
assachu- || 


ints | 


' ficiently strong and firm to last through the series 
| of storms which may follow the season in which 
| they are constructed. 


| Sir, the million and a half which you have here, 


: instead of being sufficient for the one hundred or 


two hundred objects specified in the bill, could all 

be profitably employed on five objects in it that I 
could specify, and would be economically em- 
. ployed upon five, to complete and put them be- 

yond the reach of destruction by storms. Sir 
| this system is becoming a failure, because ofsmall 
i appropriations being made to innumerable points, 
| instead of combining them upon one until you 
| finish it, and then upon another until you finish 
i that, and so on, until you go through them. But, 
; why do we not appropriate enough to accomplish 
' some object? Simply because no one section—no 


' one point can combine strength enough to pass 


this object by itself; and because there is not 
; money enough in the Treasury—your revenue 
| system cannot raise enough to make all the works 
| which are really essential to the protection of the 

great navigating interests of this country. But, 
| sir, while I am anxious to see whether we cannot 
get a better system than this, or rather, whether 
we cannot adopt a system of harbor improvement 


': which will be effectual; yet, until that should be 


ı adopted, I must adhere to the present, in order to 
put a stop, as far as possible, to the frightful and 
appalling destruction of life and property, that we 
find now happening upon the western waters, and 
! the northern lakes, and upon our coast almostevery 
day; and when we are going on with this bill, I 
do feel under an obligation, when seven or eight 
i objects are specified in it for small appropriations 
for surveys with reference to future expenditures, 
_ to insist that we extend these surveys to points in 
| which my constituents are vitally interested; or 
else, that we make an appropriation for a survey 
in general terms, so that, at least, we shall have a 
chance to have our coast examined, as well as 
those other objects. I am willing to leave the ex- 
amination of our coast in the general lump with 
the others; but J am not willing that you should 
omit ours to the bill, and then specify for other 
objects about which you have no information, and 
in the very law exclude the Topographical Corps 
from the investigation of the necessity of our works, 
1 therefore wish to get these in a general lump, or 


|! else let us make the specifications so general as to 


; give fairness, at any rate, in the distribution. 
- Mr. DAVIS. r. President, I rise to make a 
few remarks to the Senate in regard to the prin- 
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ciple which governs us in reference to surveys. 
There are but two modes which have ever been 
adopted within my knowledge. One is that sug- 
ane by theSenator from Michigan, which strikes 

e mind obviously as a convenient mode to begin 
with. The other is by Congress specifying the 

laces which they desire to have surveyed. Now, 
-¥ was formerly the practice of the War Depart- 
ment to recommend the sum of ,000 for the 
prosecution of surveya. The mode then was that 
whoever wanted a survey of any particular point 


t 


applied to the War Department, and that Depart- - 
ment formed an opinion as to whether it was ex- ` 


pedient or not to make the survey. If the judg- 
ment was favorable, the survey was made; if 
unfavorable, no survey was made. I remember 
very well that that mode excited a great deal of 
feeling in Congrees. They thought there was 
some partiality in the exercise of this power, be- 
cause perhaps some parties used greater vigilance 


than others; and some were successful, while 


others were unsuccessful; consequently the exer- 
eine of the power by the Department became offen- 
sive, and the result was that Congress refused to 
make that annual appropriation, and they said: 
«* Let us consider in each House, when a place is 
nted for a survey, whether it is expedient to 

o it.” That practice has been followed from that 
time down to this. Now, the Senator from Mich- 
igan suggests very correctly that those who are 
most vigilant in making applications and pressing 
their claims are most likely to have provision 
made for a survey of their object; and if the Sen- 
ate will look fora moment at the nature of this 
transaction, they will see that it amounts to very 
little, as a professional thing, on the part of the 
To bical Engineera. Here comes an appli- 
eauion for a survey of the river now under consid- 
eration—the Rappahannock. The very object of 
@ survey is to enlighten Congress—to bring the 
requisite information here in regard to that stream. 
Perhaps all that the Bureau know about it is that 
it is a navigable stream—that it has long been en- 


tered by sea-going vessels and other craft; but : 


about its obstructions there is no reason to sup- 


of 8 


pose they have any more knowl than the `: 
members of Congress have. Then, hy send it « 


to them at all? 
because we sup the knowledge to be derived 
from them can be essentially useful to Congress, 
bat they are better judges of the amount of money 
necessary to make the survey than men who have 
no practical experience in regard to objects of that 
sort. Then, it comes down to this: that it is to 
get the judgment of men of practical experience 
as to the probable expense of the work. As to 
the rest, it is a matter of geographical knowledge. 
These gentlemen—it being their business to look 
into the subject—may be better acquainted with 
the character of the streams than you or I am. 


ate will exercise its own judgment upon the sub- | 
ject, as to whether the different objects merit that | 


degree of examination which is asked for in the 
survey. That comes up to the view of my friend 
from Texas. 


i 


i 
$ 


i 
i 


For a very obvious reason; not | 


contested in either House of Congress. If you 
desire to make an improvement, how shall you 
begin? If you do not begin with a survey, how 


principiis. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator misunderstands | 
my point. If you put it specially in the bill that 
they shall survey a point, the Department con- ` 
siders that a point appropriate foran improvement 
and estimates for it; but if you appropriate a: 
round sum, say $30,000, for surveys, you put all 
the points upon an equality before the Department 
for them to select from. 

Mr. DAVIS. I expressly disclaimed that view ` 
of the subject. I say it is a mere consideration 
whether or not Congress will direct an inquiry to ` 
be made. The decision, whether it is worthy of - 
future patronage and future grant of an appropria- 
tion by Government, is reserved until that ques- 
tion comes up. This settles nothing as to the 
propriety of undertaking the measure. lt can 
settle nothi It has the effect that the survey is 
ordered; nothing more. But when the survey is 
returned here, then, if a question arises, that ques- 
tion is, whether you will go further with it and 
predicate the improvement upon it? f 

The Senator says that the sums granted by this - 
bill are very inadequate to the public exigencies. 
That is true; they are very inadequate. They are : 


pretty numerous in that portion of the country to | 


which the Senator has adverted; and I have some- | 
times concurred with him in the opinion that per- | 
haps more works were undertaken than the cir- : 
cumstances authorized; not that any particular ; 
improvement which I have in my mind is not | 
useful to the public; but perhaps it would have | 
been wiser to have limited the number to a smaller ` 
one than that which was undertaken. But, sir, | 
that question was settled. Congress have deter- | 
mined that all of these works should be com- ; 
menced. The Senator says that you limit the 
sums to so small an amount, that the storms of | 
winter carry away the work of the summer. ' 
That cannot be literally true. Itis a pretty figure | 
h, but cannot be literally true. If it were, : 
there would be no works completed. i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I never knew a harbor un- ' 
dertaken by the Government completed. If the . 
Senator can show me one harbor on this continent 
which has been completed, he will show me an , 
object which I have never seen or heard of. 

Mr. DAVIS. They are never completed be- , 
cause the structures in most of them—and nobody . 
knows it better than the Senator—were intended 
to be temporary. They were cribs of wood filled | 


with stone, intended to try the experiment, and | 


; aee, when we should come to a permanent strupe 


1 
| 


| ture, whether or not it was worthy of adoption. 


There is no port which better illustrates that than 


|i Chicago, the Senator’s own place. I suppose he 
But after all, it brings itself to the sober judgment 
of the Senate; and the committee have put in these |. 
various surveys with the expectation thatthe Sen- , 


As I understand him, he thinks : 


would not stop improving Chicago because the 
improvement may work a 
what he anticipated when it was put down. He! 
ig quite right when he says the harbor is incom- | 
I believe the history of that improvement : 

It was worked in this way: The small ; 


is this. 


. stream which constitutes the harbor of Chicago, | 


Congress had better pass upon them rather than |, 


the Department. The old practice was changed ` 
p 5 ` _ a harbor they must enter into that stream. Now, ; 


for that express purpose. 


But what does my honorable friend from Illinois | 
He says, ‘‘ Now, be cautious, gentlemen, | 
sort of surveys you make. They are the ` 


what 


entering wedge to improvements.” So they are. |, 
That is all true enough; but there is nothing very . 


seary in that. There is nothing very alarming in 


1 


` enough water upon it to permit vessels to go in. 
We carried out a couple of piers, quickening the |. 


it, for the very reason that when we come here ` 
with a measure to present it to the Senate, the first . 


question 


asked is, whether there has been a survey? 


** Has there been an examination? Has the Topo- | 


hical Bureau made the necessary inquiry into | 
hir 1 a oeii ' formed. It was necessary to remove that; and 


this thing?” ‘s No; we have come here without 


that.” “Well, then, you may go away. We | 


have nothing to do with a matter that has not un- 
dergone this investigation. 
that have not been submitted to the Department, 
and where the instruments have not been applied 
and the regular charts made out, so that we can 
understand the nature and character of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome.” This is a pretty reason- 
able principle—so reasonable that it is not often 


r 


Wetakeup no matters 


| 
| 


i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 


'| pletion—shall we stop improving the harbor of 


| 


enters into the lake, and has a vegy good depth of 
water. The coast of the lake is nearly straight, 
affording no shelter to vessels at all; and to have | 


what did you do? There is a current running | 
from the north to the south, ordinarily, in the . 
lake, and in coming against the current, the river | 
rushing in, it stretched a bar away off in the. 
southeasterly direction, and that bar had not | 


current of the water, and sweeping it away into 
the lake, and thus got a depth of water for vessels 
to goin. The piers were carried out to a certain | 
distance, and the result was that a new bar was 


then, again, I believe the bar formed anew; then, 
I believe, they proceeded to extend one of the 
piers instead of both, perhaps with better results, 
though I do not know how that is. But I ask 
the Senator—if this is what he means by incom- 


Chicago? 
; Mr DOUGLAS. 


‘answer, by no means. But 


I say you will never complete a harbor, and have |; 


p ¥ 


| are you to begin? It only comes to this—obya |' 
| 


. or extended every year. 


‘scientific engineers. 


| good harbors upon the lakes, as long as they are 
under the charge of men who have no local knowl- 
‘edge of the currents, sand-bars, and formations 
that are there. If you will put the money under 
the charge of old sea-captains and pilots, who 
have watched those bars and currents for twenty 
years, and know the effect which storms have upon 
them, you will have the money judiciously ex- 
pended, and have the harbors so constructed that 
they will stand, and not be required to be renewed 
The error is in the sys- 
tem. After you expend ten dollars, you only get 
one dollar’s worth of work; and that which is 
done, is upon a plan that does not accomplish 
the object. 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman would have us 
go on then, but go on with sea-captains instead of 
He would have this work 
carried on by gentlemen who had examined the 
currents more than the engineers. You have 
already got some practical results of a useful 
character; and it is admitted that something 
must be done here in order to give this large 


‘population and this large business, the accom- 


little differently from |: 


modations which are indispensable to them. But 
I was about adverting to another matter, to show 
why these improvements are not, and could not 
be completed for the present. I said they were 
temporary wooden structures. These structures 
can last no longer than the wood lasts. When 
the wood perishes, they are done. They were put 
there with a view to try an experiment, and ascer- 
tain what permanent improvement could be made 
useful and proper, and then, when that experi- 
ment had been made, the intention was to put 
down stone piers. That has been done in part in 
Cleveland. One of the piers running out from 
Cleveland is permanent masonry; but the differ- 
ence between Cleveland and Chicago is this—in 
the former place they are able, by much shorter 
piers, to strike quite deep water, so that there is 
not such a liability to re-form the bar. 


i Mr.CASS. Another most important practical 


difference is this—the current is stronger at Cleve- 
land than at Chicago. 
Mr. DAVIS. The Senator says that the current 


: is stronger at Cleveland. I dare say that is true; 


but they have been able to make the experiment 
there, and designate satisfactorily what ought to 
be the permanent improvement; and as soon as 
they reach that point, the Government begins 
to put down a permanent improvement, in mason- 
ry to last to all time. None of these harbors will 
be improved until we reach that. paint, and they 
will require large samsof money beyond all doubt. 
I have no personal interest or feeling in this mat- 
ter. J have been through the western country. I 
have seen the operation of all these matters. I 
have seen the great and urgent necessity which 
the population is under for protection from the 
calamities which have been referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I understand all that; and it 
ia but an act of humanity that protection should 
be afforded.. Something is indispensable to be 
done; and while my own local position places me 
where we have little interest in these transactions, 
yet I cheerfully and freely, at all times, subscribe 


to the necessity of doing something for that por- 


tion of the country, to protect its people from the 


_ vey , whether it is exped 


| desire to have this “inv him, 
: of money be placed at his disposal in this way. I 


evils which surround them. 

These, without troubling the Senate further, 
are the general principles upon which surveys are 
made. Itis with me quite a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether you adopt the principle suggested 
by my friend from Michigan, or whether Congress 
expresses its opinion as to each particular sur- 
ient to adopt it or not. 
would add, however, that among the papers which 
were read before the Committee on Commerce, I 
noticed a letter—I do not now recollect precisely 
how it comes into the case—but I believe it is by 
the correspondence between the Topographical 
Bureau and the head of the War Department, in 
which the head of the War Department deprecates 
the course which the honorable Senator from 
Michigan now proposes to pursue. He does not 
ower invested in him, or a sum 


do not Know that his personal wishes ought to be 
regarded. The convenience of the Government 


should be consulted; but I doubt very much, from | 
our past experience, whether you could get an 
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administration of this object that would be as sat- there; and if it is not there, the bureau ought not 
isfactory—if you threw it into the War Depart- |! to be there. 


ment-—aa that by Congress itself. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I shall vote to change the 
eharacter of these surveys; and I shall do it be- 
cause I am a friend of the bill. I want it to pass. 
But I am sorry to say, that it is net such a bill as 
I should wish to see passed, in its present shape; 
and, ] will add, that if the highly-intelligent and 
able gentlemen who have had charge of this sub- 
jeet in both branches of Congress have found it 
‘impossible to prepare a more equal and equitable 
bill than this, it will become a very strong argu- 
ment against the whole system. J have looked 
over it carefully; I have looked at the different 
objects intended to be accomplished by it, and the 
different amounts proposed; and I confess that I 
could scarcely imagine, in my humble opinion, a 
more unequal distribution of money than this 
bill presents. And I would say further, that I 
heard it eaid the other day, that this was similar 
to the bill which President Polk vetoed; and I 
must say for myself, that if I were called upon, 
as President, to act upon this bill, I should feel it 
to be my duty to veto it, on the ground of in- 
equality; on the ground of injustice: on the ground 
that there seems to have been taken into account 
in its formation no element either geographical or 
commercial. I will not go into that now, but itis 
so. We western men are accused of coming here 
and clamoring for large appropriations. Now, 
take up the bill and examine it, item by item, and 
will you find the appropriations going to the North- 
west, or Southwest? No, sir; but to the Atlantic. 
Double the amount is appropriated upon the At- 
lantic, and more, than that upon the whole West, 
including the Gulf and the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, with all its rivers and navigable streams. 

Mr. BUTLER. How far north are the appro- 
priations on the Atlantic? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Why, sir, this is the most 
extraordinary bill I have ever seen. There are, 
running into the Mississippi, throughout its 
length of two thousand five hundred miles, about 
fifty-seven navigable rivers. Look at the appro- 

mations for that whole region; and look at the 
akes also. But of all the inequalities in this bill— 
and it is curious to see the distinctions that are 
made here from day to day, which I have listened 
to since I came into the Senate; and every one of 
those distinctions is violated in the original bill. 
The appropriations for surveys are confined to 
particular States; but I say, among all the ine- 
ualities, this is the most gross and glaring, that, 
fori this whole country, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, they should seleci a few places—peited, 


favorite places, and appropriate surveys for them, `` 
and leave all the others, not only neglected and | 
overlooked, but entirely disregarded: and say that , 


that ie such a bill as ought to be presented and 
sustained here. 
In regard to referring these matters to the Topo- 
acon Bureau, I would merely say, that that 
ureau ought to have topographical knowledge 
and information enough on these subjects, or it 18 
acting to no purpose. [t has that knowledge; at all 
events, it has that information to a certain extent. 
The officers are there, and have to collect that in- 
formation and that knowledge. I will ask, then, 
if it would not be advantageous for this Senate to 
have the benefit of that information before they 
make appropriations for the surveys? We may 
get it, but need not be bound to act upon it when 
wereceive it. But, having the bureau prepared for 
that purpose; having officers highly qualified—for 
I differ from my colleague in that respect—those 
Officers are eminently qualified for this service— 


why not get the information they can give us, be- ‘ 


fore designating the points for making surveys, 
and leaving the rest of the country without any 
appropriations? Why not employ competent 
engineers—men qualified and educated for that 
purpose, having no other employment, who are 


colleeting information in that way, to give us that | 
information? A gentleman can get more topo- | 
apota information, if he will go up to the ` 
1 


ireau, than he could get during the period of a 
whole session here sitting in his committee. 

Mr. RUSK. 
it, but failed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Well, it has been the gentle- 
man’s misfortune, I fear, for the information is 


the public money for the general benefit. 
Ì ` Senator 
I have tried very hard to obtain 


i getit. If I do getit, am I to be blocked up from 


; enough not to be able to get that information, as 


That is what they are there for. 
They ought to have topographical information in |; 
relation to rivers and harbors at every point of | 
importance where we ought to appropriate money, ` 
whether for a survey or for the completion of the 
work. 

My colleague has alluded very justly to the 
result of commencing a survey. hat is our 
egislation here? What did I contend about this 
morning? That we enter into things blindly, 
without expecting its full consequences; and if 
we find that the expenditure has become enor- 
mous, we become economical, and are ready to 
abandon the whole enterprise. Will my honor- 
able friend from Michigan tell me where the sur- 
veys are intended to be made by this bill ? 

r. CASS. They are all in eight States, with 
the exception of a survey of the Ohio river at the 
Falls. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Here are appropriations for 
surveys in eight States. I should like to know 
why there are not appropriations for surveys in 
the residue of the States? For the same ground 
which authorized these ought to extend them to 
all. Let us havea fair, open examination of the 
whole country; or let us have no peculiar points— 
selected and petted points—for future appropria- 
tions. For my own part, as the bill now stands, if 
it goes on in this shape, I shall take but very little 
interest in it. 

Mr. RUSK. The honorable Senator from Il- 
linois seems to think the Topographical Bureau is 
full of information; and as he seems to have hada 
better capacity for getting it from them than I 
have, I would reply to his question as to why appro- 
priations are not made for surveys in other States. 
It is simply because the representatives from the 
States in which surveys are not provided to be 
made, whose information I am more willing to trust 
than the Bureau, have not offered the amendment 
to the bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. They have not been asked | 
for by the representatives. 

Mr. RUSK. Now, the State of Ilinois has 
commissioned the Senator, with all his intellect, to 
look after her interests— 

Mr. SHIELDS, If the honorable Senator will 
allow me, I should have considered it very indeli- 
cate to have presented myself before an intelligent 
committee, which has charge of the business of 
the whole country; for I take it for granted that | 
any honorable member of that committee would | 
have considered the interests of my State just as | 
he would his own State; but when the bill’ comes 
up here, am I not at liberty to expose these ine- 
qualities ? 

Mr. RUSK. Certainly; and to offer amend- 
ments, if the Senator chooses. I donot choose to 
depend upon the same information he does. He || 
chooses to throw himself entirely upon the Topo- || 
graphical Bureau. I am not willing to do that. I 
am not going to say that they are not more intel- | 
ligent, or as intelligent as anybody else, but at Me | 
same time | prefer to depend oñ my own inform- 
ation with regard to the localities in my own State, 
rather than on the Topographical Bureau, because 
their information depends upon half a dozen 
things, and one of the very first is the politeness 
with which representatives goto them. I may go 
up and ask the head of the bureau to recommend 
a survey of some place in my State, and he may | 
refuse to do it; another Senator may obtain a rec- 
ommendation for his State; perhaps he is more 
polite than other Senators, and thus gets the sur- — 
vey in his State, and hence the very inequality ., 
from that quarter is the inequality which the Sen- | 
ator himself complains of in this bill. | 

i 


Here is a bill appropriating more than a million |: 
and a half of dollars—and how much of that is | 
upon the great Mississippi? Less than $300,000; ` 
and that comes from the immense amount of in- | 
formation derived from the Topographical Bureau, | 
which is to be set up above the discretion of Sen- | 
ators—above the opinion and investigation of Sen- i 
ators, to guide and direct us how we shall expend ' 
The | 
says he ean get any information from the ` 
Topographical Bureau. T, sir, am unfortunate |, 


1 
i 


I do not have the sense to understand it when I | 


| 
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using what little intellect I have in asking for ap- 
propriations for surveys of points on coasts where 
a great deal of life and property are always ex- 

osed? On the coast of Texas there is a-great 

eal of life and property exposed. There is a 
vast deal of commerce carried on there, and that 
commerce is doubling every year, It now amounts 
to $25,000,000 or #30,000,000 annually. Now, 
must l be blocked up from proposing amendments 
to this bill, and have the appropriations for sur- 
veys thrown into a pile,and have to depend upon 
the politeness of the head of the Topographical 
Bureau whether they will ever make a survey 
there or not? No, sir. I am not opposed to im- 
provements in the eastern country. I shall vote 
for them, and vote for them liberally. I have no 
sectional views to carry out in this matter, nor 
have I any section to complain of. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Michigan 
objects to these appropriations for the survey of 
specific objects. He says they are unequal, and he 
desires to make an appropriation in gross, so as to 
leave the matter to the discretion of the Topograph- 
ical Bureau. It seems to me that he does not escape 
the difficulty by that course. He only postpones it; 
for if the Topographical Bureau are to select from 
among the various objects to be surveyed, they 
will be as likely to do injustice and make a partial 
and unequal selection as the Senate of the United 
States. I am inclined to think that this would be 
as safe a tribunal as that. If the argumentis good 
in relation to the surveys, it is good a little fur- 
ther. If, in order to prevent this inequalilty, which 
the Senate is likely to be guilty of, we ought to 
leave to the Topographical Bureau the selection of 
the places to be surveyed, why not leave it to the 
Executive to make the improvements? Why not 
appropriate the sum in gross, and place it at the 
disposal of the President, so that he may improve 
such places as he thinks proper? We do not 
do that, because we do not choose to repose this 
amount of discretion in him. We think we ought 
to have something to say in relation to the points 
to be selected. If we ought to have something to 
say in regard to that, why not in relation to the 
surveys? The reason, it seems to me, is as good 
in the one case as in the other. As to the inequal- 
ities, I have never seen a bill which did not con- 
tain them, and I never expect to see one which 
will not contain them; and that is one of my ob- 
jections to the system. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Will the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, (who, I think, is as well calculated 
to do what is just and even in this case as any 
one,) not agree to this—refer the matter to the 
Topographical Bureau, and let them classify the 
cases as they do with fortifications: Number one, 
giving the reasons why they are of first import- 


; ance; number two, giving the reasons why they 


are of second importance; number three, and so 
on? Would it not be more advantageous for us to 
have such information before us, than to go into 
the matter blind, as we are doing now? Weare 
not bound to accept it and act upon it. But I 
think we should get the men who are appointed 
for that specific business, to give us the benefit of 
their time and of their talents. It is like what 
is done by a general, when he goes out with his 
army. Does the gentleman suppose that he would 
not employ engineers to reconnoiter a country be- 
fore he would throw his army into it? The same 
argument might be applied to this case. You have 
a bureau which ought to collect the information for 
this specific purpose. They are paid for doing so. 
They are educated for this purpose. All you have 
to do is to legislate, and put them to work; and I 
know of no way in which we can ever establish 
anything like a uniform system until we appoint 
men who will select and classify these points, as 
we have done in relation to the national defenses. 
Give us class one, class two, &c., and then we 
will beable to proceed with something like system. 
This is no system. There-is no system about it. 
From the commencement to the end itisa scram- 
ble to see who will get the most on these bills. If 
the method is pursued, the system must break 
down.: No nation can sustain such a state of legis- 
lation. Ihave only witnessed it twice—this time 
and the last time a bill of this kind came up. I 
recollect the scene in the Senate last session. If 
we are to reénact those scenes every session over 
bills of this kind, and scramble about who are to 
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have the largest proportion, and whose points will 
be inserted in the bills, I must say that for one I 
am satisfied the system will break down. 

Mr. HUNTER. The honorable Senator from 
Hlinois is mistaken if he supposes I said that the 
Topographical Engineers were not fit to make the 

-surveys. They are the very persons to make 
them. But the question is, by whom are they to 
be ordered to make them? e says we may se- 
lect the points to be improved after they heve 
made the surveys; but you observe there is a rule 
in relation to this subject. You do not appro- 
pune except for objects for which surveys have 

een made; and according to this proposition, they 
are to select the places to be surveyed, and there- 
fore they are to select the places for which you 
are to appropriate. If you commence by appro- 
priating in this manner, a sum ‘in gross for the 
surveys, they are to distribute the sum as they 
please, and survey such places as they choose. 
take it for granted, that the committee of this body 
does call upon the bureaus for information if they 
desire it; that they can do so at any time, and 
that they can obtain the information beforehand, 
which would enable them to decide with as much 
justice and certainty in relation to what surveys 
ought to be made, as the Topographical Bureau, 
because they would have all the light of the bu- 
reau, as well as their own judgment to exercise in 
relation to the matter. 
that it would be quite as fair and expedient to re- 
sort to the mode here proposed as to wait till the 
surveys are made and the objects selected by the 
Executive. The honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says that the mode proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan was once tried, and.that it 
broke down. The Senator from Hlinois [Mr. 


SmeLDs} says that if you resort to this system it | 


will break down. Sir, I believe, resort to what 


mode you will, it will break down. Itis a sys- 
tem which will break down by its abuses, and ; 
fall to pieces by ite rey weight; for it is easy to l 


see to what it will lea 
from breaking down. 
the mode adopted by the committee in regard to 


You cannot prevent it 


these surveys is aa just as the other. But] ac- | 
knowledge 1 haveno right to say much in relation |: 


to this, or intrude my advice. I am against the 
bill. Still I hold it to be my duty to make it as 


equal in its benefits by my votes upon amend- | 


ments as I can. I will make it as perfect as I can, 


believing, though, all the time, that after the best i 


exertions that may be used, no bill can be framed 
to pass through here which will not be subject to 
the objections I have to this system. 
Mr. MANGUM. I have listened 
cussion with considerable interest, and feel ver 
strongly impressed by some of the remarks whic 
have fallen from the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia. [ also feel strongly impressed with some 
of the remarks which have fallen from the honor- 
able Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Sxuretps.] _ Sir, 
this system ought to be made uniform, as far as 
uniformity is attainable. Take care, though, to 
fall a little short of a' general system, because that, 


I understand, will not do. ‘Uniformity, if it be | 


attainable, is eminently desirable; and hoping that 
gentlemen will club their wits together, and be ca- 

able of bringing to our notice amendments to 
give this uniformity, falling a little short of gen- 
eral, I move to postpone the further conaider- 
ation of the 
following it up, ; 
a motion to go into Executive session, which is 
very much needed for many purposes. 

Mr. BORLAND. : I hope that that will not be 
done. 


business involved in this bill. 
Mr. DAVIS. I hope the bill will not be post- 
poned. ` J hope to get through with it to-morrow. 
Mr. CASS. 


to do justice to the character of the officers there, 
who are some of the best officers in the Army, and 
some of the most intelligent in it. I know. some- 
thing of them. They are men whom I may say 


are capable, pras y and theoretically, of dis- : 
eir duties; and I -wilt say tbat they | 
have gone to the very bottom of their profession. | 


charging all t 


It seems to me, therefore, . 


i my mind, strongly, that it was; but I will not 


I am inclined to think that |: make the assertion. I should not like to say. But | 


to this dis- 


bill till to-morrow, with a view of | 
if that motion should prevail, with | 


The Senator says that there is some very | 
necessary business to be done in Executive session. - 
Í conceive there can be none so pressing as the . 


from Michigan was permitted to go on. . 
I desire to make a remark ortwo, `, 
and then I will give way. What I want to say | 
is in respect to the Topographical Bureau. I want : 
“be willing to 


7 T 
As to applying to the War Department, and not | 
getting information from them, I never heard of || 
such a case in my life. I am sure there must | 
be some mistake. They are always ready to give |' 
any information. Gentlemen say that this Bureau | 
should know everything with respect to rivers. |! 
How are they to know it if you do not give them : 
the means? What power have they to send offi- 
cers to make a survey if you do not give them the l 
means of doing it? They can only give you the , 
information when you call for an estimate, and an |, 
estimate agreeable to the surveys that have been |, 
made by the officers of their own Department; and 
if you have not furnished them with the means, © 
how do you expect them to give you specific in- | 
formation on the subject. To expect the inform- |; 
ation without giving them the means to obtain it, | 
is unreasonable. i 
This whole question lies in a nut-shell. The ' 
question is, are you prepared to give to eight 
States the whole of the surveys provided by this 
bill? Are you prepared to give to Massachusetts 
$10,500, and leave out the other States? That is 
the whole of it. The gentlemen say that they 
have not had the subject of other surveys brought 
before them. Why, J know there was a petition 
presented here from Saginaw, for an improvement, 
and I do not hear a word about it. What has be- 
come of that? It did not go to the Department to |, 
get an estimate. I donotknow how many others | 
there may have been in the same category; I do | 


i not like to say. I speak for myself; and I sup- 
' pose 
ate, that if we had had. the least idea that this 


I may speak for a large portion of the Sen- | 


system of surveys was to be determined by indi- 


vidual applications of the members of Congress f 
before the saryeys could be made, all would have |! 


probably applie 


Mr. SEWARD. Is the Senator quite certain 


that the petition from Saginaw was referred to the ;; 


Committee on Commerce at all? : i 
Mr. CASS. I should think it was. It is on 


if the committee of the Senate say that they ap- 


lied. for estimates im every case referred to them, ;| 
‘Ido not undertake to | 
eall in question their intention; not the least in.the |. 
world, I supposed, however, that they had se- | 

'! formation which the honorable Senator werts ve 


will say I am mistaken. 


legted the. cases that appeared to them to be pre» 
sented most strongly for their consideration, and 
received estimates for them. f 

In answer to the Senator from Virginia, l would - 
say in regard to the old system, that when $30,000 ` 
was expended by the.Department, it did the work 
of $100,000, for the very obvious, reason. that the | 
persons who. wanted the, surveys, went to three 
fourths of the expense. The honorable Senator 
says, if you give to the Department the discretion 
of dividing the $30,000 for the surveys, 
as well. give them the discretion. of making all 
the internal improvements.in the country.. Now, | 
I appeal to the Senate if that isa fairargument. i 


: He says he wants to break down the bill, and does ` 


not know anything more likely to break it down 
than that. He is. opposed to the whole system. 
Mr. HUNTER. [say that the practice of this 
body forbids us to appropriate for improvements | 
unless the surveys are. made. ` 
Mr. CASS. Mr. President—— . 


postpone. : i 
Thè PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foorin 
the chair.) The Senator from Michigan is enti- ` 
tled to the floor. -> re 
. Mr. MANGUM. I make the point of order, 
that a discussion upon the merits of the bill is not 
in order upon a motion to postpone it. - 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
understood that by common consent the Senator 


Mr. CASS. The honorable Senator from North : 
Carolina need not have been so impatient. He 
may be sure, that so far as I am concerned, I shall `: 
dismiss him to. hia dinner in two 


minutes. 

I am well aware- of the ground which I have ;: 
taken before—that appropriations should not be 
made for these improvements without estimates; | 
and for the most obvious reason in the world, be- 
cause if you do not have such estimates, although |: 


you might | sen : 
| priate $20,000 or $30,000, to be applied for the 


| south of Baltimore? 


they may be merely approximative, you goin the 
dark; you do not know what you are voting for. 
You want intelligent officers to go on the spot, and 
give you an approximate estimate of the extent of 
the improvement contemplated, and the probable’ 
cost of that improvement. Otherwise you do not 
know where you will be led. You will be at sea 


‘without a pilot and without a chart. Therefore, 


as a matter of precaution, you require a previous 
estimate. 

Now, let me say a word to the honorable Sen- 
ator from Virginia. He speaks about the Depart- 


| ment taking the initiative, and says that if they. 


do that they may as well have the right of appro- 
priation. i have never heard of a survey being 
refused as long as they have the means. They 
distribute the fund placed to their disposal as 
equally as they can. I give my word for it, that 
if the fund was placed at the disposal of the De- 
partment, they would not confine the surveys to 


_ seven or eight States; but they would distribute 


them equally according to the requirements of the 
country, and the circumstances of different posi- 
tions. That is the course they take; and who 


| ever, before now, complained of that power of the 


Department to make surveys? Why, it seems to 
me that the question just resolves itself into this: 
Are you prepared to confine your surveys this 
year to seven or eight States? or are you prepared 
to go into a general scramble from one end to the 
other ?—because, I repeats those gentlemen who 
have been aware that the system will prevail have 
had an advantage over the rest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion to postpone the further consider- 
ation of the bill until to-morrow. o 

Mr. RUSK. I hope that the bill will be post- 
poned. I wish to say here, however, that I made 
no assault upon the officers of the Government. 
I said that I had not been able to get information; 
and this bill shows that there is not, correct in- 
formation. Will the Senator rise in his place and 


': say that $260,000—which I have all the time un- 


derstood is according to the estimates of the De- 
partment—are enough for the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries? Is it fair?—isit equal! 


= Mr. CASS. I have said before that J think the 
bill is very unequal. 
Mr. RUSK. The bill is based on the very in- 


to depend upon for all future operations, I think 
that we should not be confined in this way. I 
think the Senator puts theargument rather unfairly. 
He objects that we shall make appropriations for 
the survey of particular places, but that we must 
‘put all:those appropriations together inoneamount, 


! and leave the Department to make the application 
i| of it. If he is anxious for this. information on 


which he.relies so much, in.the name of common 
sense can he not offer an. amendment to appro- 


same place? ’ 
The substance of it amounts to this: that, as 
the honorable Senator from Virginia has said,.the 
result will be to center in the head of the Topo- 
graphical Bureau the whole power over these ap- 


: propriations. It leads precisely to, that; and for 


such a system I will never vote. 
Mr. BUTLER. I hope the bill.will be post- 


i ` |. poned; and I wish to make this remark: | venture 
`.. Mr. MANGUM. I rise to a point of order. 
This discussion is not in order on a motion to ` 


to say the longer it is considered, the greater will 
be the difficulties of passing it. If the honorable 
chairman of the committee supposes that he can 
have the bill passed to-morrow, he is mistaken; 


for these difficulties. will increase on him, and the 
whole Senate. I rose some time ago—and per- 
“haps the question is not pertinent now—to ask 
i my friend from. Illinois, when he speaks of the 
' appropriations for the Atlantic coast, how many 


of the appropriations in this bill are for places 
I wish to say, that. if this 
inequality does prevail, it is entirely in favor of 
the lakes and northeastern rivers and northeastern 
harbors. 


Mr. SHIELDS. 1 have not made any calcu- 


` ations as to the appropriations for the southern 


rtion.of the Union. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 


' would remind Senators that such a discussion as 


this is not in order on the question of postpone- 


ment. 
Mr. SHIELDS. Then I will take another op- 
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rtunity of answering the Senator from South i 


rolina. 

The question being taken on the motion to post- 
pone, it was decided in the negative; there being, 
on a division—ayes 20, noes 27. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I do not de- 
sire to detain the Senate, because [ helieve much 
of the discussion has been very inappropriate. 
But, I desire to correct my friend from Illinois in 
one statement which he has made in regard to this 
bill. He spoke of it in very emphatic terms, and 
denounced it even for the appropriations which it 
contained for the Atlantic coast; and also for 
the want of appropriations which should have 
been in for the western lakes and rivers. My 
frierd from [linois could not have examined the 
bill, for, if he had, he would not have made such 
a statement. If he will figure up the amount of 
appropriations contained in this bill, he will find 
that, upon the whole Atlantic coast, stretching 
from Texas to Maine, there are but $369,000 
proposed to be appropriated; and that for all the 
rivers that enter into the Atlantic coast, except the 
great one that drains the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, there are but $224,000 proposed; making an 


agzregate of only $593,000 for the Atlantic coast |: 


and the rivera emptying into it; while, upon the 
Jakes that are drained by the St. Lawrence, and 
the other lakes of the West, and the Mississippi, 
and the other rivers in that great valley, more than 
$900,000 are proposed to be appropriated. My 
friend from [Illinois could not, therefore, have ex- 
amined this bill, when he undertook to denounce 
it because it gave nothing to the West. Why, 
sir, it gives to the West three fifths of all the ap- 
propriations which it contains. But I do not 
think that feature in it is an objection to it; nor 
do I think it hardly appropriate for Senators to go 
into an examination as to every particular locality, 
and raise a bugbear because another little locality 
is not in this bill. I certainly shall not imitate 
their example. How this bill is divided between 
the North and the South I do not know, nor do I 


In relation to this amendment, let me say tothe 
Senator from Michigan that application was 
made to the Topographical Bureau as to the pro- 
ptiety of making specific surveys in his State— 
for Lake Michigan and Lake Superior; and the 
application for a specific survey was returned 


from the bureau, with the answer that it was not : 


necessary, because the bill already appropriated 
$20,000 for specific surveys there. I afterwards 


Mr. DAWSON, I ask the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce for a i 
few moments. I would ask him, whether there is ‘| 
any difference, constitutionally, between appro- 
priating money to survey a river and appropria- 
ting money to make it navigable; and whether he 
recognizes any difference between a river running 
wholly within one State—a river as small as the 
Rappahannock—and a river running between two 
contiguous States? In other words, does he main- 
tain, now, that the Congress of the United States 
has power to render navigable the Rappahannock 
up to Fredericksburg ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. TI can say to the Senator, 
that I have no constitutional scruples in the mat- | 
ter. Ihave not the least doubt in the world that 
the Constitution grants to us power to make these 
improvements whenever and wherever we please; 
and, in my judgment, it is simply a question of 
expediency whether or not we will make a par- 
ticular improvement, when it is presented. 

Mr. DAWSON. Then do I understand the - 
Senator to say, that Congress has unlimited power 
to appropriate money for any internal improve- 
ment, either upon land or water? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir. 

Mr. HALE. What about the platforms? 

Mr. DAWSON. As Tf understand the two 
platforms, they are a very different thing; but that 
is not the subject about which I wish to speak. I 
would say to my friends from Virginia, both of 
whom I know to be opposed to this measure, that 


| Department did not recommend. 
. both of them that they should send their friends 


‘demands the improvement. 


stated to both the Senators from Virginia, for both 
made the same application, that the rule of the 
committee was to make no amendment which the 
I suggested to 


there, and I believe they gave them a letter of 

introduction to that Departmert. The Senator 

from Virginia who sits near me, {Mr. Mason,] 

when that recommendation came from the De- 

partment, was the individual who placed it in my 
ands. 

Mr. DAWSON. Will the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce be kind enough to send 
me that recommendation, in order that I may see 
the manner in which these things are done? 

Mr. HAMLIN. It is in the possession of the 
cone from Massachusetts, who has charge of 
the bill. 

Mr. DAWSON. I will state the reason why I 
desire to know these things. If it be intended to 
have surveys of the various rivers for the benefit 
of the commerce of the country, let us make ap- 
propriations for those rivers where that commerce 
which affords the largest proportion of exports, 
I have looked south 


: of Virginia to the cotton-growing States, to see if 


| there be an appropriation in this bill for the rivers 


‘in those States running up to the point of steam- 


I do not see how these appropriations forthe Ap- | 


pomattox, and for the James river, and the Rap- ' 
pahannock, have got into this bill. If it be upon 
the ground of commercial advantages to thecoun- : 
try, I ask the committee why they have forgotten | 
the State of Georgia? Take the city of Augusta, 
on one side, and the city of Hamburg, in South 
Carolina, on the other side of the Savannah river. `; 
Look at the immense commerce of that river. 
Three or four hundred thousand bales of cotton are | 
annually sent to the Atlantic by means of that river. ` 
Have we not a right to an appropriation for its im- 
provement? Certainly we have, if Virginia has a 
right to an appropriation for her rivers. Then, look 
at the Ocmulgee river, going from Macon, bearing 
on its bosom annually from 150,000 to 200,000 
bales of cotton. That river runs entirely within 
the limits of the State of Georgia. If commercial 
purposes be the reason for appropriations for Vir- || 
į ginia, why has not the Committee on Commerce, ` 
| in looking over the whole extent of the country, 


y 


learned, in a conversation with the Senator, that - looked at the wants of the State of Georgia ? | 


that appropriation was for a coast survey of the 
lakes, and not for the specific survey of harbors; 
but that was the information communicated to us 
from the bureau. If there were to be $20,000 ap- 
propriated for the general purpose of those lakes, 
we did not believe that specific appropriations 
were necessary, and for that reason we declined 
to make them in two cases, and only in two cases, 
and for that reason alone. 


From the general knowledge of the subject, and | 


But, sir, it is said that these appropriations have | 
heen asked for from the Topographical Bureau. 


+ 


boat navigation, and I find not one. 

I have not opposed the claim of Virginia, but I 
knew that her Senators were decidedly opposed to 
a bill of this kind; and all that I wanted to know 
was, if the system is to be adopted by the arrange- 
ments of the Committee on Commerce; or, if one 
or two gentlemen from any one city or town in 
the United States are to make a recommendation 
to Congress for an appropriation for a particular 
work, and that recommendation is attended to by 
the committee, why cannot the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the States themselves appear before 


‘| that committee and say, ‘‘ Here isastream worthy 


of appropriation ?”” How can the committee re- 
fuse it? If this measure be passed; if an appro- 


‘ priation be made for the Rappahannock, one for 


the Appomattox, and one for the James river— 
vastly inferior streams to this of which I have 
been speaking—can I, as a representative of the 
people of Georgia, stand by and not ask an ap- 

ropriation for the rivers of that State to which I 
have referred? If it is to be done by procuring a 
letter from the Topographical Bureau, cannot the 
Senators and Representatives call upon the head 


| of the bureau to make that recommendation? And 


| 
| 


;, Who asked for them? The sum for the Rappa- | 


! 


of the localities which have been communicated to | 


me by the Senator from Michigan—which differs 
from that communicated directly to the Senate by 
the proper Department—I shall concur with the 
Senator in making appropriations for those points 
which he has Pe a But shall the appro- 
priation be made general or specific? Tthink itis 


‘| communication with the head of the bureau in re- 


hannock river is an amendment reported by the 


if that recommendation be made in and through 
the bureau, merely upon the emergency of the 
case, just at the moment we are about to pass this 
bill, will it not be equally as valuable as the rec- 
ommendation made in favor of the Rappahannock? 


Committee on Commerce. Have either of the . Has the head of the bureau ever been up ordown 
li Senators from the State of Virginia asked that this ‘| the Rappahannock? In all probability he never 
i appropriation should be placed in this bill? or did || has been, and I presume he never has been up or 


they call upon the Topographical Bureau for an | 
estimate? Neither of them. 
Mr. HAMLIN. Both of them. '| 
Mr. DAWSON. 


down the streams of which I have spoken. Then 
what gives his recommendation power and influ- 
ence over this body? It is this: It is either the 


Now, I desire to know if | influence of the name of the State of Virginia, the 


: the Senators from Virginia both applied to the ` position of the State, or the character of the gen- 
_ head of the bureau for the purpose of getting an | tlemen who represent it. 
i estimate for the surveys of these various rivers? | 


of very little importance either way. If you | 


make a general appropriation, what is the result ? 
Applicants go to your Departments, and those 
who are able, get the specific surveys which they 
want from the general appropriation. It all results, 


make an appropriation general or specific; because 
if you take the specific recommendation of the 


_, badly informed the chairman of the Committee on 


‘| two or three gentlemen who came here from the 


Departments here, and act upon them, the thing | 
is done according to those recommendations. | 
And if you vote a general fund, and leave it to | 


the Department to select the objects, they would, 
of course, select those which they ha 


mended. I do not, therefore, regard it of the 


slightest importance whether we make the appro- | 


priation for surveys general or specific. 

Mr. CASS. I think the statement of the Sena- 
tor is perfectly justified by the fact to which he 
has referred. The appropriation of which he has 
spoken is even $5,000 more than he supposed; it 


is 925,000 


i 
1 


recom- : 


| 


‘ ‘| with the bureau on the subject. 
in fact, as the Department pleases, whether you | 


| 
i 
i 


Mr. HUNTER. ‘I never had the slightest |, 


lation to either of them. 
Mr. DAWSON. Then it only shows how 


Commerce is on the subject. i 

Mr. MASON. I never had any communication į 
Thad a commu- 
nication with the gentleman who presides over the | 
Committee on Commerce, and introduced to him 


town of Fredericksburg, who desired that thisap- 
propriation should be made. 

Mr. DAWSON. I merely wanted to inquire 
into the modus operandi by which these things can 
be procured. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the Senator from Georgia | 
will allow me, I desire to inquire from the Sena- 
tor from Virginia who sits near me [Mr. Mason] |; 
if this statement of facts be not true? The Senator 
called upon me, and desired to introduce to me 
some respectable gentlemen of Virginia, who were 
desirous of obtaining this appropriation. He did 
so introduce them. I stated to that Senator, as I | 


‘ tion for purposes of this kind, they wou 


‘| seem to deny that, a 


Mr. HALE. All combined. 

Mr. DAWSON. Now, sir, if this be a system 
depending upon the will of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, how can it be denied here that all the 


' States of which the Senator from Michigan has 
i been speaking, who are left out of this bill, shall 


not present their claims? Why, [ had thought, 
that before Congress would make an oH ga et 
under- 
stand, at least, the geography of the country, the 
extent of the stream proposed to be improved, the 
character of ite commerce and the extent of that 
commerce, and what probable advantages the im- 
provement of the system would give to the United 
States at large. : 
That is the duty of the committee, but yet they 
nd to throw it entirely upon 
the recommendation of the head of the bureau 
with regard to surveys. A call is made upon them 
by citizens of Fredricksburg for an appropriation 


i for the Rappahannock; they send them to the 


head of the bureau, and he sends a letter, saying 
that $3,000 will, in all probability, pay the ex- 
pense of an engineer going from the mouth of the 
river to Fredericksburg. That is the recommend- 


1852.] 
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I have eaid over and over again that 1 would 


calculated to benefit the States and the commerce 
of the Union, where the objects were national; 
and | have stated that I will vote for no appropri- 
ation of this kind except an estimate be made. 
Now, what is meant by an eatimate? 

Congress must first understand what power it 
has over the river proposed to be improved. How 
is Congress to ascertain that power? By the 
knowledge which the members possess of the 

raphy of the country and of the character of 
the syatem? Does not every gentleman here well 
know—and those gentlemen who have passed 
Fredericksburg going south, particularly know— 
that the Rappahannock is a small stream, not one- 
third the size of the ordinary streams in Georgia 
of which I have spoken? Steamboats, and perhaps 
achooners,cango upit. How is the constitutional 
objection to be interposed? Upon what princi- 
ple is that to be founded? Will the Senators upon 
the opposite side of the Chamber say that if there 
be constitutional objections to opening a river and 
improving it by the funds of the Government, the 
game constitutional objections do not apply to 
making an appropriation tosurvey it? Where do 
you get the power from the Constitution to au- 
thorize the survey if you have not the power at 
the same time to appropriate money to clear out 
the river? [I cannot see the distinction. When- 
ever we vote for an appropriation to survey a 
stream, there seems to be an obligation created to 
clear it out. If you have not the power to clear out, 
I say you have not the power to survey, unless 
you maintain that the power to survey is neces- 
sary to ascertain the character of the stream in 
order to decide the constitutionality of an appro- 
priation for opening it. a 

In my own mind, l| can draw no constitutional 
distinction between the power to appropriate to 
survey a river and the power to appropriate money 
to render it navigable. But I wanted to give no- 
tice that, in the eventof these various amendments ` 
being passed, | shall, before the bill is finally dis- 
posed of, procure a copy of the address made to 
the head of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 
and go to him and ask of him if he has the same 
knowledge ofthe streams of Georgia which he had , 
in regard to the river Rappahannock, and to tell us 
how much it will take to survey those streams. 
How can you deny me that appropriation, if you 
admit this? There is the question ! 

But it seems now that we are about to retrace 
our steps on the subject of internal improvements, 
and instead of doing it by limitations of any power 
known to the Constitution, we are going into it 
without any limitation whatever. This may be 
an illustration of the platforms recently established 
by the two great parties of the Union. I do not 
say that it is. I do not see that, according to the 
principles on which gentlemen are proceeding, 
there is any limitation to this power. I have 
looked over this bill, and I find that it is beyond 
my power to convince my mind as to the constitu- 
tionality of all of its provisions. 
the position as well as I could, that I would vote 
for all appropriations that were national in their 
tendencies, and which would be for the benefit of | 
the whole Union. 

I admitted, yesterday, that the word ‘‘nation- ` 
al,” in this connection, is very general, and is. 
searcely sufficiently limited to express perce l 
what my meaning is. The Democratic party too 
the besi means in their power to establish it under 


the administration of General Jackson, of which ` 
_ said so? 


my friend from Michigan was amost distinguished 
member—that was, that the Constitution could be 
run up a river as high as a port of entry. When | 
I looked at the subject, I found that Congress had ` 

wer to declare what should be a port of entry. | 
My friend from Missouri ran the Constitution 
as far up the Mississippi as St. Louis. There | 
was a port of entry established there, I believe; |: 
and, therefore, the Constitution ran up that far. | 
I believe that Nashville, upon the Cumberland | 
river, is a port of entry; and, according to the 
principle to which I now refer, you can run the | 
Constitution there. Now, the city of Augusta, | 
on a river vastly superior to the Cumberland river | 
at Nashville, is not a port of entry; and conse- ), 


River a 


I have laid down ` 


l: the Topographical Engineers for the purpose of |: 


ly, according to the view of which I am now 
speaking, the Constitution cannot extend there; 


I ‘and so it is with Macon and Columbus. 
vote in favor of these appropriations which are . 


In this state of things, what am I to do? Shall | 
I first call upon Congress to establish ports of en- |: 
try at these various places, and increase the ex- . 
penditurs of the Government of the United States ` 

y appointing officers there as agents to those | 

ris of entry? It is evident that will not do. 

Then what is the limitation? What is the point ' 
at which either of the parties of this country | 
stand now with regard to the constitutionality of 
this question? Or have they abandoned their old 

round? Why, according to the language of my 

emacratic friend from the State of Maine, (Mr. 
Hamuin,] there is no limitation on the power of 
Congress in this respect. If that be so, then it 
becomesa strife between parties; and the strongest 
combination that can be made in either House 
will carry through the bill; and a man who has 
any feeling of fairness, who will not go into the 
general combination, or who asks too much for 
his vote, cannot get anything. If there be no con- ' 
atitutional interposition—no constitutional bar- 
rier or limitation on the power of Congress with 
respect to internal improvements, I have been 
mistaken all my life. 

In the language of the Senator from Michigan, 
the course now being adopted has no limitation. . 
The barriers which that honorable Senator tried ‘| 
to throw around it, in his speech during the last j) 
session of Congress, were prudent and wise; that li 
is, before the appropriation be made, we shall f 
understand the extent of the improvement desired, i! 
the extent of the benefit it is to be to the country, '! 
and have an investigation of the subject. Now, 
how are you to ascertain and get that information? 
We have to come back to that question. The; 
Senator from Michigan says it cannot be done bya ;. 
particular appropriation of this kind for a survey. | 
I cannot see how it can be done in that way; be- || 
cause, if you have a right to call for an appropri- 
ation for the survey of a stream, such as the Po- | 
tomac, it will be contended that you have a right | 
to survey the Rappahannock, which flows into it, |: 
and then it will be carried to one of the small ', 
creeks flowing into the Rappahannock, and so we 
will goon. What is to guide us but a knowledge 
of the situation, the locality of the surface of the |! 
country, and the extent of the stream proposed | 
to be improved? Who is todo that? Congress? | 
Do not all the members of this body know that |, 
the Rappahannock is not one of those streams ' 
which come within the view of either of the great 
parties of this country? What kind of vessels 
are found lying at the wharf in the town of Fred- |! 
ericksburg? What is the commerce which dis- 
tinguishes that town from the city of Augusta, |. 
or the city of Macon, in Georgia? I cannot per- 
ceive that there is any distinction in favor of Fred- || 
ericksburg. But the only reason for which it is || 
proposed to include that river, and not the Geor- |: 
gia rivers, is, that the Topographical Engineers, |i 
at the request of certain gentlemen from the town 
of Fredericksburg, have said it would cost about |: 
ie to survey the Rappahannock; but does the | 

opographical Bureau say thatthesurvey is neces- | 
sary ?—that it is constitutional to improve the Rap- | 
pahannock? And that brings up the question of | 
the Senator from Virginia, Who is to decide the |; 


: constitutional point? The position now assumed |' 


would be in effect that the head of the bureau | 
could say whether it was expedient or constitu- 
tional to do it. Who gave him the power of de- 
ciding on the expediency or the constitutionality 
of these measures? 
Mr. HUNTER. 


Does the Senator say that I | 
The argumeat was such, 
Mr. HUNTER. I made no such argument. 
Mr. DAWSON. I am glad to hear it. The |; 
Senator se ys, then, that we have no power to go |: 
into a survey. Well, the honorable Senator from |; 


Mr. DAWSON. 


- Michigan tells you that he wants to appropriate a | 


round sum, in order to let the Department make |: 
the surveys. Then his idea will be this, I pre- i 


sume: If these $30,000 shall be appropriated to i 


making surveys, with the power to ascertain the ‘i 
propriety of making appropriations for improving | 
navigable streams, does it not make the head of | 
the Bureau at once the judge of the constitution- 
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ation upon which we are to rely as that of the l quently, 
head of the bureau. n 


: tire 
i auch view. But I can hardly think he imagined 
! that I did. I would vote against the separate prop- 


‘ality and the propriety of exercising this power? 
Suppose he should say that the Rappahannock 
river was a fit subject for appropriation, and that 
the James river was not, would that be conclusive 
upon us? No, sir! Then it comes back to this: 

hat Congress is presumed to have a knowledge 
of the geography of the country, and they, with 
their knowledge, must ascertain whether it be 


' constitutional to improve a particular stream. 


I understood my friend from Illinois to say that 
it was constitutional to improve rivers as high as 
the tides flow—so far as tide-water goes. That is 
one limitation; but it has been found that it will 
not do; for we know that rivers run, sometimes, 
even three hundred miles above tide-water. Then 
we are turned back to this position: It is a ques- 
tion of expediency as now considered before this 
body; and that question of expediency being con- 
sidered by me, with a knowledge of this stream, 
I cannot vote for this appropriation, because it is 
not for the general good of the country. 

Mr. MASON. ip the Senator wil allow me, 
for a moment, I will say to him this: In looking 
through this bill—and it seems to be a sort of 
terra incognita to all Senators; certainly it is to 
me—lI find that there isan appropriation of $40,000 
proposed for the Savannah river. 

Mr. DAWSON. There is; why? The appro- 
priation is for the Savannah river below the city 
of Savannah. That is, within the jurisdictional 

ower of the Government of the United States. It 
is below-tide water, and it is below a port of entry. 
Now, there it comes under General Jackson’s def- 
inition, or on the tide-water system, so that I am 
right—Democratically right. Besides, the appro- 


. priation to which the Senator has referred, is not 
‘ one to clear out a river, but it is to remove a wreck 


placed there during the tevohitionary war by the 
Government of the United States. Flaving placed 
it there, and it being an obstruction, the Govern- 
mentis bound to remove it. Will the Senator 
from Virginia, who is much more opposed to a 
system of this kind than l am, present that as an 
argument against the suggestion | have made; and 
therefore pretend to say that if it is constitutional 
to remove the wreck at the mouth of the Savan- 
nah river, it is constitutional to Ss ios money 
to survey the Rappahannock? e certainly 
does not mean that. That cannot be an argument 
coming from one with his strict knowledge of@he 
Constitution, and his strict construction of it. 
Mr. MASON. I merely meant to afford the 
Senator information. I understood him to*say 
that there was no appropriation for Georgia, and 
I rose for the purpose of pointing out one to him. 
Mr. DAWSON. I know that a separate bill 
for the removal of those obstructions passed the 
Senate some three or four months ago by a unan- 
imous vote. The most strict constructionist—the 
most violent opponent of river and harbor appro- 
riations, could not go against that bill by itself; 
ut when it got to the House of Representatives, it 
was thrown into this omnibus, with a view to force 
those in favor of that measure which was consti- 
tutional, to vote for one which they deemed not to 
be constitutional in all its parts; or to vote against 


“an appropriation admitted to be constitutional. 


That will be the effect of it; and that is the reason 
why I speak of it now. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, as some allu- 
sion has been made to me with regard to this mat- 
ter, I desire to say a few words in explanation. 
The Senator from Georgia has addressed himself 


- to me, as if I advocated the constitutional power 


of making an appropriation to survey the Rappa- 
hannock river, or to clear out the James or the 
Appomattox rivers. Why, sir, the Senator is en- 
y mistaken, if he supposes that I entertain any 


osition to appropriate money for these purposes. 

I would vote against a bill which combined these 

objects with others of the same character. But 

when the Senate are anproprannk money to ob- 
kJ 


jects of this kind, I will, by my vote, make the 


‘bill as equal in its benefits as l can; and l think 


it perfectly fair and legitimate to do so. I would, 
by way of amendment, vote In the rivers in my 
own State, so that she might participate in the 
advantages of the bill, and then vote against the 
bill. I said so when I wasup before. I said that 
I was against the bill, and felt that I had no par- 
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think it is right and proper in representatives 
from States which are opposed to this system, to | 
see if they can, by their votes, and by fair and 
legitimate means otherwise, get for their States a 
fair share of the benefits. 

Sir, there is no reason why those who believe 
that there is this power should monopolize its 
benefits in favor of States alone, or sections alone, 
in which the doctrine is held. It ought to be their 
object, if they believe the power to exist, to see 
that it is exercised for the benefit and for the 
welfare of all. 

The only connection I had with this matter of 
the Rappahannock was, to introduce to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce the delega- 
tion sent up by the town of Fredericks urg. I 
told them, as he told them, that they cou!d get no 
appropriation without a survey; and I said to the 
ehair han ihat, if he thought their application a 

one, I would be glad if he would incorporate 
in his report an amendment providing for the sur- 
vey of that river. 

I shall vote for this amendment; for I believe 
that Virginia is as much entitled to the benefit of 
a system of internal improvements as any other 
State. This does involve the assumption of all 
the powers that can be exercised. If you go into 
the system of internal improvements, she is as 
much entitled to her share as any other State in 
the Union. Therefore I will, by amendment, or | 
any other fair mode, make the bill equal; and 
whether such amendments are adopted or rejected, 
I will vote against the whole bill. That is my 
position in relation to it. I see nothing inconsist- 
ent in this; but whether there be inconsistency or 
not, these are the facts in relation to my connec- 
tion with this amendment. 

Mr. MASON. If I understand the scope of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Michigan, to the amendment of the committee, it 
is this: It seems to me a settled rule—and I dare 
say that itis a very good rule for such purposes— 
not to appropriate money for these improvements 
until there has been a survey made under the au- 
thority of the War Department. Now, these 
amendments to the bill propose that Congress 
shall declare what points shall be surveyed; and, 
afgr the survey has been made, Congress, I sup- 
pose, will determine, if it legislates again on this 
subject, whether the points that have been sur- 
veyed are of sufficient importance to incur the, 
expense of the proposed improvement. 

ut the Senator from Michigan says that you 
should turn over the whole subject of surveying, 
which is preliminary to improvement, to the De- 
partment of War. What would then be the re- ' 
sult? Although gentlemen say these improve- | 
ments are intended fornational papon instead of 
State purposes, still we have here demonstrated 
upon this floor, from hourto hour—and in no case 
more strikingly than in the caseof the Senator from | 
Michigan, himself—that Senators representing the 
States, press upon and demand of the Senate ap- 
propriations for their particular States. Yet, the 
Senator says you are to turn the preliminary sur- 
veys over to the Department of War, and let that 
Department alone determine what points shall be 
surveyed. Well, then, it will come to this: that 
the representatives of the States, and the repre- 
sentatives of the people of the States, are to go to 
the Department of War as supplicants, to ask as 
a favor of the executive department, that par- 
ticular points in their State may be surveyed. Is 
it that to which the Senator would bring us? We 
cannot go there and demand it as a right, because 
you vest in them the discretion, but we are to go 
there as supplicants, and in that character alone. 
Are the representatives of the States to go before 
the executive department and ask the favor of 
having particular points surveyed? That is the 
olicy, as I understand it, of the Senator from 
Michigan; and he proposes to insist upon this 
‘policy, by striking out from the bill all provisions 
for surveys, and turning them over to the War 
Department. 

Sir, the State of Virginia has been always , 
opposed to this whole policy; she continues 80 
opposed, and I trust she ever will be opposed to it. | 
But she will not have her opposition much weak- | 
„ened if it becomes the policy of the legislative ; 
department of the Government to say to the repre- 


ticular right to advise in relation to it. But I do T 


sentatives 
ment made, you must go to the executive depart- 
ment as a supplicant.” Such a course as that will 
not much commend this policy to Virginia. 

Mr. CASS. 1 merely ask a recurrence to the 


- old system, which was found to be such a good 


one that no complaint was made about it. Every 
Senator knows what I want to accomplish by my 
amendment. It is to substitute a general appro- 
priation of $30,000, to be used by the Department 
for surveys, instead of the particular surveys 
named in the bill. 

Mr. CHARLTON. Does the Senator mean 
to strike out the surveys proposed by the com- 
mittee as amendments? Or does he propose also 
to strike out the provision proposed for surveying 
contained in the original bill ? 

Mr. CASS. I mean to put in an appropriation 
of $30,000 in lieu of the particular appropriations 
in the bill for surveys. I repeat, that sum, put 
ander the general direction of the Department, will 
do the work of $100,000 appropriated in small 
sums to one place and another. 

Mr. BADGER. I would suggest to my friend 
from Michigan that the amendment which he 
should offer would be to strike out all of the pend- 
ing amendment of the committee after the word 
“for,” and insert, ‘* surveys to be executed under 
the superintendence of the Topographical Bureau 
of the War Department, $30,000.” 

Mr. SHIELDS. [understand that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from’ Michigan is to strike 
out the appropriations of the original bill for sur- 
veys, as well as the amendment for that object re- 

rted by the committee. 

Mr. CASS. Thatis what I mean. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A proposition 
of that kind cannot be entertained. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the committee. The 
Chair understands the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan to be an amendment to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BELL. I wish to statethe reasons why I 
shall not vote for striking out this appropriation 
for the enka of the Rappahannock river at 
present, though I may vote for striking it out be- 
fore we get through with the hill. I understand 
that this proposition is made upon a general prin- 
ciple. Now, I have listened to the discussion 
to-day, as to what should be a limitation of this 
power, so as to constitute a general object, ora 
national object, or one in which the whole Union 
is interested. No gentleman pretends that he is 
able to define distinctly to what extent the power 
of the Government, in regard to internal improve- 
ments, may go. How long may a river be to 
render it capable of improvement by the General 
Government? Is it to be a river running through 
one or more States? That is a question of which 
the Senate ought to be advised. It was raised 
long ago upon this subject. 
came an advocate of the system, saw very early 
that it was liable to great abuses—that it would 
run into a thousand minute objects—appropria- 
tions for creeks or small rivers, navigable. for a 
mile or two, or two or. three miles, reaching out 
from the Mississippi. Why, it is estimated that 
the navigable waters running into the Mississippi 
~—including that great stream—amount to sixteen 
thousand miles in extent. Every gentleman must 


see at once what a stupendous, and in fact impos- 
sible undertaking it would be, for the Treasury of | 
the United States to attempt keeping all these | 


streams constantly open, as they are being filled 
up by the annual surges of the torrents coming 
down from the hills and mountains. 

Those gentlemen who turned their attention 
very early to the subject, saw, or thought they 


saw, the necessity of some limitation with regard — 


to smaller rivers and objects of improvement. I 
appeal to honorable Senators who investigated 
this subject years ago, and remember the discus- 
sions upon it, whether it was not generally con- 
ceded at one time that a very salutary limitation 
upon the whole system of improving rivers (to 


say nothing of harbors, or. roads, or canals) . 


would be that the General Government, whether 
they had the power or not, ought not to appro- 
priate for any stream which, in its extent, or its 
navigable extent, was exclusively within the 
boundaries of one State; and it was upon that idea 


'| that I grounded some of my remarks yesterday. 


of the States: “ If you want an improve- 


Everybody who be- ; 


T That was once thought tò be a good ground of 
i definition, that when a river ran through two 
States, and no one State had the exclusive right to 
improve it according to any mode, there was some 
neey that the General Government should 
oit. 

Mr. CASS. Ido not think any such principle 
was ever adopted here. I know the idea was 
started by Mr. Calhoun, in the report of the 
Memphis Convention, but I do not think the 
principle of confining the appropriation to rivers 
running through three States was ever adopted 
practically by Congress. 

Mr. BELL. I know there was nothing ever 
adopted, and the misfortune is that we have never 
been able to adopt anything; and therefore this 
system is liable to abuse. It was on that ground 
that yesterday I attempted to make an appeal to 
that portion of the Senate opposed to the whole 
system to unite in some limitation, and go on with 
the system with some practical limitation, and not 
give rise to these gross abuses. The honorable 
Senator says that the principle to which T allude 
was not adopted. Does he say it has not been 
discussed and considered over and over again? 

t Mr. CASS. Notin this body, since I have been 
ere. 

Mr. BELL. Does the honorable Senator tell 
me that that was never urged as a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the adoption of some limitation 
of thesystem? Wasit not urged that with regard 
to such a river as the Mississippi, where the 
States could not improve it because there were so 
many of them interested in the work, and it re- 
quired such vast means that the States could not 
be got to unite in it, the General Government 
should step in? A system of compact between 
the States has been alluded to. Well, the same 
remarks which I have made with regard to the 

„Mississippi river may be applied to the Ohio. 
There are six or seven States interested in the nav- 
igation of that river, and constituting its bound- 
ary. How can you get those States to unite and 
furnish funds to improve that river? If they had 
the funds, they would be likely to differ as to the 
mode of improvement. One would say, ‘‘ these 
wing-damsdo no good;” another would say, * you 
ought to have canals at certain points;”’ and others 
would say, ‘* we will have none of them.” Some 
would wish to clear out the shoals or sand-bars, 
and others would wish to open new channels. 
This remark is true of a great many streams in 
the West. Then, itis impracticable for the States 

. to improve them. 

` A question has arisen whether the Hudson river 
was properly improvable. Objection was raised 
to that, on the ground that it was within a single 
State; but we finally settled upon it that New Jer- 
sey bordered upon a part of it, and that, there- 
fore, it was within two States. 

The limitation as to the number of States 

| through which a river shall run, has been dis- 

: cussed and insisted upon as a salutary limitation. 

‘Such a system is mainly grounded upon the idea 
of having some mode of improving these great in- 
land seas, as Mr. Calhoun called the Mississippi, 
which the States could notdo. Here was a com- 
mercial necessity which led many gentlemen to 
adopt this system, who otherwise would not have 
thought of it. It was because the States could not 
improve these great rivers, that it was proposed 
to make the distinction that the Government 
should improve them, where the rivers ran through 
two or more States. It has been contended, that 
where a river runs through a single State, the 

. General Government ought not to improve it. 

The State of Kentucky, acting upon the idea that 

the Government would, perhaps, carry out that 
policy, improved her own rivers. I believe she 
improved the Kentucky river. 

I was astonished to hear the Senator from 

' Michigan intimate the idea that because a river 
runs through two States, it gives it no addi- 
‘tional importance. If he meant that it was not 
so finally settled, 1 agree to it; but it gave theidea 
of more general importance to a river, so as to 
take it out of the class of local objects. 

Now, look at the river Rappahannock. It must 
be said by everybody, that vessels trading upon 
' the Atlantic coast may run up the Rappahannock, 

|, if they are small enough to get up hee, But if 

ii we exclude these rivers of Virginia, she will not 
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be without being provided for in the bill. Why, | 
the breakwater at the mouth of the Delaware is | 
of importance to Virginia as well as to Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. That breakwa- 
ter is of importance to the, whole Atlantic coast. 
There is hardly a State on that coast which is not 
interested in it. The same thing may be said of 
almost any great improvements on the Atlantic 
coast. 

I want to say that this question, of whether a 
river is confined to a single State, is an important 
one. If we are to confine the system of improv- 
ing rivers within some practical extent, it would 
be one rule, I donot pretend to say that the Con- 
stitution would be en argad or limited by it. I 
speak of it as a sensible limitation to the system 
of improving rivers. 

I shall not vote to strike out the appropriation 
for the Rappahannock, though 1 may consent to 
do so before the bill passes finally through the 
Senate. It the Senate shall come to any under- 
standing, that it is important to limit the system 
by some general rules, perhaps it will be found 
practicable to assume the principle, that where a 
river runs through two or more States, or where a 
river is a dividing line between two or more States, 
the Government may improve them. That may 
be found to be a salutary limitation. If we adopt 
that principle, I shall have finally to vote against 
an appropriation for the Rappahannock, because 
it ia a river entirely within the limits of one State. 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, I shall vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Michigan, 
because I want to have it said that, by implication, 
this bill will have some bearing on the State which 
I have the honor, in part, to represent. It is not 
named in this bill. There is no appropriation in 
the bill for any portion of the Pacific coast. There 
is no part of the United States that needs appro- 
peons for this purpose more than that coast. 

this general clause we can at least extend the 
benefits of this act, if it should pass, to the State of 
California, and therefore I shall vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. I desire to move, if it 
be in order, that, during the balance of the session, 
the Senate take a recess from four o’clock to seven 


o'clock. We can meet at seven o’clock and have ' 


an evening session, in order that gentlemen who 
take great delight in debating these questions may 
have an opportunity of doing so till eleven o’clock 
the next day, if they please. I make that propo- 
sition, if it 18 in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) There being a question before the 
Senate, the motion of the Senator from Iowa is 
not in order. 

Mr. JONES. I suppose it can be made by 
unanimous consent. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the Senate to make the motion. 

Mr. CHASE. I hope the question will be taken 


on the amendment, so that we may at least make | 


some progress in this bill to-day. A similar 
motion to that now suggested by the Senator from 
Iowa was proposed when this bill was under dis- 
cussion at the last session, and it was ruled to be 


out of order, and that decision was acquiesced in ` 


by the Senate. , 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 

is on the amendment of the Senator from Michi- 

gan to the amendment of the committee. That 


amendment is to strike out that part of the propo- ` 


sition which appropriates $3,000 for the survey of 
the Rappahannock river, and to insert instead of 


it, for such surveys of rivers and harbors as may | 
be directed by the Secretary of War, and to be. 
{` assent to that. 


expended under his direction, $30,000.” 

r. CHASE. I would suggest to the Senator 
from Michigan to strike out the survey of the 
Rappahannock river, 
to the other appropriations for surveys when they 
come up. 

Mr. CASS. That is my object. 

Mr. BORLAND called for the yeas an 
on the amendment to the amendment; and they 
were ordered. 

Mr. CHARLTON. Mr. 


_ only to say that the motion of the Senator from ' part with. 


Michigan is not definite enough. It will lead us 


into great confusion, and we s 


with the understanding that | 


at 


the principle settled by that amendment will apply | 


_ gentlemen whose views of the Constitution are 


d nays 
' part with to an executive officer. 
`! from us the legislative power vested in us by the 
President, I have | Constitution, which, I think, we cannot properly | 
il to a vote? I do hope we may be permitted to 


il not know how . gestion to my honorable friend from Kentucky, 
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for surveys are $49,000. Theamendments of the 
| Committee on Commerce 


ropose to add for sur- | 
veys $23,500, making in all upwards of $72,000. 
Is it meant by the Senator from Michigan that we | 
shall strike out this appropriation for the Rappa- . 
hannock, and instead of that insert a gross sum of 
$30,000—that gross sum to cover, by implied un- 
derstanding, the whole amount for surveys in the 
amendments of the committee, and in the original 
bill? That, of course, will govern, in a great 
measure, the votes of Senators. If it is merely 
meant to cover the amount for surveys in the 
amendment, of course we all understand that. But 
are we to understand that this being done, all 
amounts for surveys in the original bill, as it came 
from the House, and in the amendments of the 
Senate committee, are to be stricken out? 

Mr. CASS. What I want, is to introduce into 
the bill an appropriation of $30,000 instead of all 
the other items for surveys for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. T learn, however, from 
the Chair, that F cannot make the motion to strike 
them all out, as the question is on the amendment 
proposed by the committee. Then I propose now 
to strike out the amount proposed by the com- 
mittee, and to insert a general appropriation of 
$30,000 for surveys; and as soon as we get through 
with the amendments of the committee, I intend 
to move to strike out the surveys provided in the 
original bill, so as to leave the 000 which I | 
popa to appropriate to apply to the whole. | 

erhaps I ought not to say the whole; for there is |: 
in the bill an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
coast survey of the lakes, which 1 do not propose 
to strike out. That is founded upon the same |! 
principle as appropriations for the coast survey of 
the ocean. It does not involve the question of 
internal improvements. It is the hydrographic 
survey of the lakes. That has never been ap- 

lied—as I suppose my honorable friend from 
aine must have thought it was—to the survey |' 
of rivers and harbors for purposes of internal im- |! 
provement. The coast survey of the lakes is a 
great work now going on upon the upper lakes, and | 
charts of those lakes are being prepared for publi- ;' 
cation. I propose, of course, to retain that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think : 
the remarks of my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
Cuar.ton] are conclusive against the amendment | 
ef the Senator from Michigan. If it be adopted, 
it will work this result, that the $30,000 which he 
proposes to appropriate, will not be sufficient to 
ee up the surveys contemplated according to the 

ill. 

Mr. CASS. The honorable Senator will allow 
me to say that I know, from actual, personal ex- | 


perience, that $30,000 applied in this way, at the 
disposal of the Department, to be used for surveys 
generally, will do the work of $100,000, to belaid 
out in separate items. The officers will not rely 
altogether on the appropriations; for, in most of 
the places which they are required to survey, con- |} 
tributions are raised to pay the expenses of the | 
survey. i 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt that i: 
such is the opinion of my friend from Michigan; 
and if his opinion be correct, it follows that the 
committee have proposed too great allowances | 
for the accomplishment of the work. If they have | 
not greatly overestimated, then the gentleman 
from Michigan is wrong; and if he be wrong, it | 
results thus, that the Secretary of War will have :. 
the right to select which of those works he prefers, 
and to expend the money on them in the accom- ! 
plishment of his favoritism, if he has any, and let ; 
all the rest go unattended to. 1 am not willing to 
I am not willing to give the Sec- `` 
retary of War that discretion; for, if you give itto ‘ 
him, he may make the selections just where he ` 
pleases, or he may make no selections at all. If 
the Secretary should happen to be one of those 


different from mine, he would not spend a dollar; 
he would have no surveys made at all. Besides, 
this is a discretion which Congress ought never to 
t is taking | 


Mr. BORLAND. Irise merely to make a sug- 


we are voting. The amounts of the original bill | who has just taken his seat. It strikes me as 


ill—Messrs. Gwin, Cass, Underwood, and Bradbury. 


: years to accomplish this work. 


| acted upon by the 
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something extraordinary, that when the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan proposes to trust 


|: the exercise of a discretion in the appropriation of 


money to this Administration, its friends should get 
up and oppose the proposition, on the ground that 
the Administration cannot be trusted. That strikes 
me as very extraordinary. The Senator further 
says, that this is a power which Congress ought 
never to part with—to allow an executive officer 
to expend money at discretion. Yet the Senator 
voted, not only to give the President discretion to 
expend $100,000 in the construction of the exten- 
sion of the Capitol, and the preparation of plans, 
but $500,000 more to continue the construction; 
and i have no doubt at the next session he will vote 
$500,000 more, leaving it entirely at the discretion 
of the Executive. Now, why should he be afraid 
to trust the Secretary of War with the expendi- 
ture of $30,000, when the Secretary is almost the 
only person, under the circumstances, who can be 
supposed to be able to exercise a sound discretion 
in reference to the subject? We, on this side of 
the Chamber, are willing to trust the Administra- 
tion. Its friends on the other side will not do that. 
They think the Administration has not got discre- 
tion enough to expend $30,000 fairly. This seems 
to me to be very strange. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does seem to me a 
little astonishing how my friend from Arkansas 
can so understand me. [ did not say one word 
about not trusting the Administration. Does the 
Senator know that the money can be expended by 
the present Administration? Why, it may take 
I made no such 
discrimination as the Senator supposes. It may 
fall into the hands of the favorites of my friend 


: from Arkansas; and the distrust, if I felt any, 
‘ would be in regard tothem. He ought to have 
|i recollected that L said distinctly, 

: pant of the office was one of he 


that if the occu- 
se who professed 

olitical or constitutional opinions upon this sub- 
ject different from mine, as he might exercise his 


| ‘discretion, there might not be any of the money 


spent at all. 

A Senator. Whatif it should fall under the 
administration of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire? 

Mr. HALE. 
Peavente | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I amgratefulto hear that. 
But a remark more in reply to this little assault 
upon me, and I am done. My friend from Ar- 
kansas says, | voted to authorize this Administra- 
tion to spend money in building the extension of 
the Capitol. That was no selection of the object. 
Congress ‘determined upon the object, just as we 
are about to do here; and when you determine 
upon the object, there must be some little discre- 
tion given. But the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan proposes to leave the objects for 
which the money shall be expended to the discre- 
tion of the Department. Iam surprised that the 
astute intellect of my friend from Arkansas did 


It would be perfectly safe then. 


| not see that the whole matter was perfectly re- 


concilable in that view. 
Mr. BRADBURY. Mr. President, we have 


, expended the whole day in determining who shall 


have the direction of expending some $30,000. 
Nearly all of the appropriation bills have been 
ouse, and have been sent to 
the Senate. If the debate is to take so wide a 
range, it is perfectly obvious that we shall be un- 
able to get action upon the bills which are necessary 
to be acted upon before the adjournment of the 
present session. It has occurred to me that this 


_ whole discussion has proceeded upon the idea that 


there was to be no session hereafter, and that there 


. would be no opportunity to correct anything wrong 


in the appropriations at the present time. Su 


ae 
we should continue the system as propose 


by 


: the Senator from Michigan, and leave to the War 


Department to determine how this small amount 


i of money should be expended in making surveys: 


if the Department should abuse that power, 
would it not be as easy at another session to cor- 
rect the abuse? Is this question one so very im- 

ortant that we should occupy so much time upon 
it, and have so many explanations before we come 


take a vote upon this, and upon every other ques- 
tion that may arise, upon the presumption that 
gentlemen can vote upon their own understanding. 
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Mr. HALE. I move the Senate adjoarn. 

The motion was not azreed to. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment to the amendment of the commit- 
tee, resulted, yeas 21, nays B. [For list of yeas 
and nays see Congressional Globe, page 9256 Jj 

So the amendment to the amendment was not 
agreed to. 

On motion by Mr. BUTLER, the Senate ad- 
journed. 


Farwar, August 20, 1852. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill; the question 
pending being upon the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to insert the following: 

“For a survey uf the Rappahannock river, Virginia, 
$3,000.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I moved the adjournment yes- 
terday, and | suppose that I have, therefore, a right 
to the floor; but | give way to my colleague, (Mr. 
De Savssure,) who wishes to make some remarks 
upon the subject. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina yield me the floor for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. DE SAUSSURE. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. We have now spent two days 
in considering this bill; and, as far as I am able 
to judge, we have made no sort of advancement in 
it. We have not yet accomplished anything 
of importance during the past two days. They 
have been spent about amendments which could 
not be very material or important, whether they 
were adupted or rejected. I wish now to say to 
the friends of the bill, as a matter of sugzeation 
for their grave consideration, whether they had 
not better abstain from entering into debate and 
rather hear what others have to say. There seems 
to be some necessity for this course, owing to the 
lateness of the session and the press of business 
upon us. I think the friends of the bill will suc- 
ceed beat in accomplishing their object if they for- 
bear, as far as they can, from debate and be willing 
to hear others, instead of speaking themselves. 

Mr. DE SAUSSURE. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to this bill, and shall have to vote against 
it. I am especially opposed to the amendment 
under consideration introduced by the Committee, 
which is to appropriate $3,000 for a survey of the 
Rappahannock river, Virginia, together with other 
kindred amendments proposed by the Committee 


$3,000 for a survey of the Taunton river in Mas- 
sachusetts, appropriating for the survey of the San 
Antonio river in Texas, and repairing the public 
works at Little 
the survey of East Pascagoula Bay; for the survey 


head, in Maine; for improvement of Cape Fear 
river, at and below Wilmington, North Carolina. 
There are several other amendments of a kindred 
character, proposed by the Committee on Com- 
merce, to all of which I object. 

I differ very much from the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis,] who has 
just taken his seat, who seems to suppose that 
these amendments are unimportant. On the con- 


Harbor, New Jerey, and for |; 
ij must do it at the risk of the destruction of the 
of Shrewsbury river, New Jersey; for repairs at | 
Kennebunk; for repair of the break water at Owls- ` 
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. fess that I have come to regard the Constitution i to result than you thought advantages could he 


_ Constitution, you would not have it? 


| thirds of Congress, or of the State Legislatures, | 
' can call a convention, and itis true that it re- 


upon this subject pretty much as a dead letter | 
here. It was once deemed of importance to ad- ` 
here to the letter of the Constitution, and I grieve 
to see that in any particular it should have become 
a dead letter. i regret to be obliged to say that 
the Constitution has become, in some particulars, 
just what a majority of Congress choose to make 
it; and yet that is the neceasary result of carrying 
out the policy indicated by the bill and amend- 
ments, and which is pressed upon us by gentlemen . 
in favor of a general system of internal improve- 
ments by the Government, 

I believe that when our ancestors framed this | 
compact of union, they acted wisely. They thought | 
so in their time. They thought that, although ' 
this was a compact between various political com- 
munities of unequal power, yet it might be made 
to secure the equal rights of all, by imposing cer- 
tain restrictions on the power of the majority upon 
the face of the compact and by preserving an equal 
representation in this body. But what sort of pro- 
tection does it furnish, when we come to that class 
of questions where, by a loose construction, you 
would have the power, and where by a strict con- 
struction, according to the letter and spirit of the 
Why, sir, 
the majority will override you. They will over- 
rule you, and make the Federal compact to mean 
whatever their interests may dictate. 

Talk about the guards which the Constitution 
has provided, that it shall require three fourths 
in order to effect an alteration! Why, sir, two 


quires three fourths of the States to ratify amend- 
ments. That is a very wise and apparently safe `i 
precaution, but when a question comes up here as | 
to the construction of the instrument and the ex- 
tent of your power—notwithstanding the fact that, 
to a common understanding, it will seem that no ; 


‘such power was ever granted by the instrument, | 


yet when, what are termed large views of public 
policy prevail, or perhaps the ‘‘higher law” in- 
terposes, it is found convenient to construe the 
Constitution to carry into effect the objects which 
the majority have in view. Instead, therefore, of 
the alteration of the Constitution by three fourths, 
you have it altered by a naked majority of the two 
Houses of Congress. Thatisthe result. I grieve 


` to gay it, but it is so, and | fear È will always be 


` 80. 
; ali human com 
on Commerce; such, for example, as appropriating |! 


_ high spirit of the parties to the compact, and if 


If 1 am asked whether this is not incident to 
acts, Í concede it. Then, what is | 
the remedy? Why, sir, it must be found in the i 
there is no common judge to decide when the 
agreement is violated and power usurped, those 
who wish to force their views on the minority 


compact and of the Union. I know of no other `. 
remedy than that. But it seems to be a remedy |: 
which will rarely be resorted to. There have || 
been times (some almost too recent to be termed |: 
by-gones) when the country has been excited, || 


. almost to desperation, by what have been sup- 


posed to be usurpations of power by the Federal 


' head. The suffering States have discussed sep- 
; arately, and some of them conjointly, whether they 


should make common cause and arrest the evil; 


` but all these discussions have ended in nothing. i 


trary, | regard them as of the last importance; for | 


owever unequal and unconstitutional I may con- 


_ had better endure the evils; animated perhaps by 


sider this whole system of internal improvements ` 


—however I may regard it as leading to the great- 
est abuses, I am persuaded that these amendments 
are worse than the bill, and show the inevitable 


: loyalty to a beneficent Union, or it may be by an 


The aggrieved States found out at last that they 


Christian patience and humility, or by a noble | 


, unwillingness to risk the consequences of its dis- | 


| pleasure or itsarms. However that may be, they 


tendency of the system. The billitself, independ- ` 


ent of the amendments of the committee, em- 


these amendments are essentially vicious; ghey 
appropriate money for local objects, in which the 
country at large has no interest, and lead exactly 


to those abuses which have always been fatal, and | 


I trust will ever prove fatal, to the construction of 
the Constitution which sustains them. 

I do not propose to detain the Senate at this 
stage of the session with a constitutional argument 
upon the general question. I believe that it would 
be out of time, and I fear, 
place. Therefore, when my 
sippi (Mr. ee 
stitution, I was a 


friend from Missia- 


gave up the struggle. We are therefore remitted ' 


-| to the purity of Congress and the forbearance of a . 
braces some large objects of general concern; but f 


i 
i 
H 


l 
l 


yf 


| yesterday referred to the Con- |! You gave way under the impression that conse- 
ittle surprised; for I must con- || quences more disastrous to the Union were likely jl 


disinterested majority, instead of those safeguards | 
which the Constitution intended to provide, and | 
failing which, resort can only be had to a atrong ` 
heart and firm will. 

It is true it has occasionally happened that in | 
the exercise of usurped power the General Gov- | 
ernment has been checked. Thus, in the year : 
1832, the tariff policy was arrested by the loud 
remonstrances, the imprecations, I had almost : 
said, of a large portion of the Union—who de- |: 


I must add, out of `| nounced the policy as fatal to their rights and in- | 


terests, and necessarily destructive to the Union. |; 


pained by adhering to that policy which had been 
raudulently ingrafted upon the Constitution, and 
therefore you graciously and charitably acceded 
to a reduction of the tariff by a graduated scale. 
How long did that last? Only until the hungry 
applicants for favor at your hands came back here 
with importunity and sharpened appetites to de- 
mand another tariff; and another and oppressive 
tariff was granted in spite of what was supposed 
to be a compromise, and a settlement of the ques- 
tion forever. 

I have no great faith in compromises, and I am 
afraid that although it may happen sometimes 
that the Government may be arrested in this way, 
in the exercise of usurped power, the lust of power 
and love of plunder will soon prompt the renewal 
of the attack. I believe it was a distinguished 
English statesman who said that you may intrench 
yourself chin deep in parchment, but the sword of 
corruption will find its way into the vitals of the 
Conatitution. It is vain to rely upon parchment. 
Your constitutional forms must be grafted in the 


` hearts and the habits of the people, and be guarded 


by unsleeping vigilance and determined courage, 
or they cannot be preserved. 

However, as I said, I do not propose to enter 
into any constitutional discussion of the general 
question, but approach the proposition before us 
which relates to the survey of the Rappahannock 
river, 

Various opinions have been entertained as to 
the power of the Government to undertake a gen- 
eral qystem of internal improvements. Distin- 


; guished statesmen have entertained opposite opin- 
'! Jons, 


Upon the one hand, some have thought 
that it should be restricted to the narrowest pos- 
sible limits; such, for example, as light-houses on 
the coast, to direct the entry of commerce into the 
harbors where the customs are obtained; the 
Government ought, undoubtedly, to maintain 
these, and put out buoys to mark the channels of 
rivers and harbors, and provide for the safety of 
the commercial marine and of naval armaments, 
Up to this point there seems to have been no dif- 
ference of opinion. 

But then the question arose, whether the power 


_ should be extended to the great rivers, the Mis- 


sissippi, for example, where there is a common 


i interest in a dozen States, and the mouth of the 


river (filling up with mud) is the great outlet to 
the ocean for the commerce of nearly half the 
Union. 

The greatest sticklers for strict construction, 
were inclined to give way, when what was termed 
a ‘‘national’’ object was thus presented—an object 
embracing the interests of a very large portion of 
the Union. It does seem to me that as it regards 
the mouth of the Mississippi, the outlet of the 
commerce of so large a portion of the Union, the 
right must be beheaded to the General Government 
to open the channel, and to keep it open at the 
expense of the Union; because, otherwise the 
commerce of that vast country would be cut off; 
and because it is nota matter in which New Or- 
leans or the State of Louisiana alone ir interested, 
but which interests nearly one half of the Union. 
Therefore, it appears to me, in that particular, 
strict constructionists must yield. 

Then another question arises: Are you not 


bound to give way everywhere, where the cus- 
;: toms are collected? That is a nicer question. It 


presents more difficulties. If it be an object em- 


' bracing a very large portion of the Union, I would 


answer, yes; but where it is purely local, where 


| itis a matter of small consequence to the general 
‘commerce; where it lies within a single State; 


where it does not require the action of several 
States to accomplish it, I say unquestionably it 
ought not to be made an exception. Now, the 
Rappahannock is exactly one of these cases. Why 
cannot the State of Virginia improve that river? 

i know not what this improvement will cost, 
nor can the Senate know. If this amendment be 
adopted, and incorporated into the bill, and the 
bill becomes a law, we order a survey to be made 
at an expense of $3,000. That is comparatively 
nothing; but the improvement of the river may 
cost $100,000, or it may cost $1,000,000; I cannot 
tell how much. I shall voteagainst the appropria- ` 
tion, because, as I understand it, when it is granted, 
and a survey is made, there is an implied pledge 
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that the Rappahannock is a river of sufficient dig- 


to induce Congress to embrace it within the cat- 
egory of the lawful objects of its care. I do not 
mean to say that it isan absolute pledge. The 
object of the survey is to ascertain what ia wanted 
upon the river, and what will be the cost of im- 
proving it. 1 do not mean that when the survey 
is made, the result may not induce Congress or 
the Department to decline going on with the work; 
but I mean that, by appropriating for a survey, 
there is an implied pledge that you are going on to 
make the improvement. So with regard to the 
other appropriations for surveys which the com- 
mittee propose to incorporate into the bill. 

The debate which took place upon this subject 
the other day was eminently instructive. ‘he 
Moment we got upon this question, to wit, what 
special points should be selected for improvement, 
gentlemen all around the Chamber got up and ex- 
claimed, ** Our section of the country has received 
none of the fostering care of the Government.”’ 
Gentlemen from the Lakes said, ‘* You have neg- 
lected us.” Gentlemen from the South said, 
“We have been ed by.” The West com- 
plained that neither the bill nor the amendments 
contained any fit appropriations for the great Mis- 
sissippi valley, which had been cruelly neglected, 
while petty harbors of the North and elsewhere 
onthe Atlantic coast had been provided for. And 
thus thescramble began. We heard these clamors 
from nearly every quarter. That will be the case 
whenever you introduce a bill here for this pur- 
pose; and that is the vice of the system. There 
will be a scramble; and then combinations, the 
nature and effect of which, upon the political 
morals, or the treasury of the country, I need 
not stop w paat It is that which is destined to 
crush it. 1 do not know but that it would be 
better for the opponents of this power, except 
within very narrow limits, to vote for every one 
of these amendments to the bill, and let the doc- 
trine run to its full extent—to its inevitable course 
of destruction in the lapse of a few years, for that 
would be the result. It has been the result here- 
tofore. It was the result when the Maysville 
veto arrested it. All appropriations having a dis- 
cretionary character as to sectional distribution, 


havea like tendency. At one time you got upan ` 


immense system of fortifications, by which the 
coast was to be rendered impregnable. At last 
complaints came in from all parts, and the expend- 
iture was so enormous, and the plans and estimates 
for the future were so formidable, that the Gov- 


ernment dropped the whole scheme at once, and , 


many works, then undertaken, remain from that | 
day to this unfinished. j 
e had in the State I have the honor to repre- ' 
sent a most striking illustration of this. e 
began (before the days of cal) alarge and 
extensive system of canals, and undertook to re- 
move obstructions in our rivers. The object was 
to clear out ail the great public highways of com- 
merce and make them navigable. The Legisla- 
ture resolved to expend the money of the State 
freely; but after we had made some progress in 
it, what did we find? Why, from remote corners 
of the State gentlemen came, with clamorous pe- 
titions, demanding that their section should not 
be overlooked; and at length we had Black Mingo 
making a bargain with Saikehatchie,and Lynch’s 
creek with some swamp, that if one would go for 
the improvement of his swamp, the other would 
go for the improvement of his creek; and so on, 
until, by means of these combinations, large ap- 
propriations were secured for portions of the State 
which nobody had ever heard of, as channels of 
ecommerce and trade. i 

This brought the system to a close; but it was 
not until very large outlays had been made, and 
various unimportant objects had received large - 
appropriations. Mone 
lie the objects of it. 


was misspent, and there : 
here lie canals, made in| 


pra where there was no necessity for them. ` 


hey are there now, converted into mill-races, and ; 
streams partially cleared again obstructed. That | 
is preno the result that will take place here, I | 
foresee, if this state of things goes on. 


ernment will expend, under this bill, a million and 1] 
a half this year, and when you add in the amend- || 


ments of the committee, I suppose the bill will | 


figure up to about $2,500,000. H 


The Gov- |; 


add about $150,000. 


| 


, : ’ UT | Mr. SEWARD. Thecommittee only propose f portation is cheaper, safer, more expeditious, and 
nity to justity the interposition of Congress, and il to | 


saves an outlay of capital to the intermediate 


Mr. DE SAUSSURE. TheSenator from New| buyer. Therefore, Í repeat, while you are pursu- 


York says the committee only propose to add 
$150,000 to the Sp propre inne in the bill. Well, 
next year we shall be asked to vote two or three 
millions more. My friend, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from lilinois, says that to carry out certain 
great works which press upon his mind as highly 


important, $15,000,000 would be necessary, l: 


think he said, per annum. Now, suppose we are 
to embark, in the course of a year, in these oper- 
ations, and having gone on and improved one 
half of these rivers to a certain extent, we shall 
be crowded with applications from every part of 
the Union to expend immense amounts of public 
money upon improvements of no general concern, 
until, at length, a crisis will come, the affair will 
reach its culminating point, a general exclamation 
will burst from the people, the whole scheme will 
be arrested, and nearly all the money will have 
been wasted. That will be the result. 
Sir, I desire to know why the States cannot im- 
rove their own rivers ? 
the difficulty in the way of their doing it? Was 
it intended that, when we entered into this com- 
ct of union, any more power should be granted 
to the Federal Government, than was indispensa- 
bly necessary to carry on the great purposes of 
general commerce and national defense? Are not 


I desire to know what is | 


| those the two great objects for which the Federal : 


Government was formed? Whenever we go be- 


` yond the extent necessary to carry those powers | 


out, it appears to me that we are violating the 
Constitution, and transcending the purposes of the 
Union. Most of the objects of appropriation 
contained in this bill, are entirely within the com- 
petency of the States. I suppose it will not be 


denied by the candor of the honorable Senator : 


from Massachusetts, that nearly every one, if not 


every one, of the amendments proposed to this: 


bill by the Committee on Commerce, are such as 
are entirely within the competency of the respect- 
ive States. Why are the States not able to ac- 
complish these works? Let ustake, for example, 
the 
States interested in the commerce on that river, 

lying up as far as Fredericksburg, but Virginia? 


sany other State interested in clearing out that ' 


‘river? Then, why does not the State of Virginia 


effect this improvement of her own water-course, 
lying entirely within her own limits, and leading 
to her own town? 


appahannock river; are there any other ` 


Then there is the Taunton river, in Massachu- | 


setts, and the Cape Fear river, in North Carolina. 
Why should not the States clear out these rivers? 


i There are rivers in my own State upon which we 
expended a great deal of money, but we have | 
` dropped them all; and one reason why we have |' 

: dropped them, is because railroads are superseding 
‘ canals and the use of the navigable streams. 


Af- 


| 


ter you have expended immense sums upon the 


canal around the Sault Ste. Marie, and in cleaning 
out the rivers proposed in this bill, you will have 
to abandon the works, because they will be su- 
perseded by railroads. The rivers of the country, 


‘ which formerly used to be regarded as the great 


highways of commerce, (except, perhaps, the 
Mississippi, and some others of that class,) will 


: come to be regarded as mere conduits to carry off 


the waste water from the surface of the earth. 


ing this policy of opening these channels, before 
the money is expended which you propose to ap- 
propriate, the rivers will have been abandoned, and 
railroads will have superseded them. 

Now, as to the capacity of the States to conduct 
these improvements, I have a word to say which 
the allusion to railroads suggests. When rail- 
roads were firat undertaken, it was supposed that 
they could not be completed without the aid of the 
Government, and in various States applications 

, were made to the State governments for their aid. 
That aid was offered in some instances, and in 
some it was not. In some cases the credit of the 
States was pledged; but many of the roads were 
built by the combined capital of individuals alone. 

Let any one look at the map of this country 
now, and compare it with the map twenty years 
ago, Why, if you had shown it to a stickler for 

. internal improvements by the Federal Government 
twenty years ago, and prophesied to him that in 
August, 1852, he would find the State of Massa- 
chusetts covered, as the map now shows, all over 
with a net-work of railroads—the same of the State 
of New York, thesame of Pennsylvania, the same 

' of New Jersey, and so of Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, besides the 
western States—-and told him that allthis would be 
accomplished ‘by individual capital, with the aid 
of the State treasuries, in twenty years, he would 
have laughed you to scorn as a false prophet. He 
would not have credited that it was within the 
capacity of the people, or the fiscal resources of 
the States to effect such gigantic undertakings, at 
the expense of so many millions, and especiall 

: within so short a period; and therefore he would, 
perhaps, have gone with the internal-improvement 
ere for resorting to the Government of the 

nited States for aid. Now, in what situation 
would this country be if we had undertaken twenty 
an ago to construct all these railroads by the 

_hands of the Government, instead of leaving them 
to the States and the people? I appeal to Senators 
on both sides of the Chamber, what would be our 
present condition, if the Government had under- 
taken to construct these thousands of miles of rail- 
road which are now in actual and beneficent oper- 
ation? Why, in the first place, we would not have 
accomplished one twentieth part; and if we had 
accomplished it, it would have been at the cost of 
twice the amount which has been expended by the 
States and the people. Is that an extravagani cal- 

culation? If it is admitted to be just, then figure 
up the result, and see what the cost would have 
|-been to the country. But that is not all. 

| ‘There is another view of the subject alarming 

to some of us, though not perhaps to both sides 
of the Chamber in an equal degree; I mean the 
vast amount of patronage it would have thrown 
into the hands of the Government, and which the 
system of internal improvements now proposed 
will necessarily confer. J] am averse to an increase 
of the patronage of the Federal Government. I 
think its patronage has been a curse to the coun- 
try heretofore. am unwilling to give to it by 
my vote, any increase. And yet, sir, if the Gov- 
ernment is to reémbark in this exploded scheme 
of a general system of internal improvements, 


ıı whereof the present bill, with its amendments, is 


, I remember to have read that when Brindley, the - 
: great engineer, was examined before a committee 
"of the House of Commons, in the day of canals, 
i he was called upon for an opinion in relation to . 
' some river—how it was capable of being improved, | 


‘and where a canal should be made. 


He repudi- 


| ated the river; and was such an enthusiast for 
: canals, that he was asked, at length, what he sup- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


it 


t 


posed rivers were made for? ‘* There is no doubt,” 
said he, “ that God Almighty made them to feed 
canals.” Although I do not exactly agree with 
Mr. Brindley, yet I believe that railroads are about 
to supersede canals and the use of rivers to a great 
extent. It has been soin my State. The Con- 
garee, and the Wateree, and the Saluda, and other 
rivers, that formerly wafted to Charleston a vast 
quantity of cotton, have been almost entirely su- 
perseded. Steamboats have almost entirely ceased 
to run upon them. But a few of them are now 
plying. Most of the cotton is carried b railroad, 
and forthe obvious reason that that mode of trans- 


but a premonitory symptom, what an army of 
contractors and agents will be subjected to its in- 


` fluence! What a horde of officers, surveyors, and 


i 


‘ 


i 
H 


engineers will be dancing attendance upon the 

executive departments! To complete the grate- 
: ful picture, behold the sovereign States engaged in 
‘ a dignified scramble for the spoils of the Treasury, 
i each claiming priority, and the stronger sections 
| obtaining it by successful combinations. Or, if it 
i be left to the executive department to select the 
i public works to be undertaken, we may behold 
| these same sovereigns bowing at the foot-stool of 
| Executive power, and loyalty to the Administra- 
i tion made the price of favors conferred. We had 
| almost come to that yesterday. It was ponard 
į by the distinguished Senator from Michigan to 
i refer the whole subject of surveys, including the 
i places to be improved, to an officer of the Govern- 
: ment. It was proposed to make a general appro- 


| priation for that object, and leave it not to Congress 
i to say where the surveys should be effected, but to 
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„the executive department of the Government, upon || servative view, are rather alarming; for when I || this work. I want.to know who will determine 
-which the power would thus be conferred, to say |! turn to the other branch of Congress, where I had || that question? f 
-which State should be favored, and which should |: hoped to find safety in a large Democratic majori- |; Mr. SHIELDS. TheSecretary of War. How- 
-not. Í trust that day will never come. I trust | ty, I see a bill passed entitled ‘* An act making || ever, l do not care particularly about that point. 
that we shall restrict the patronage of the Federal : appropriations for the improvement of certain har- |; The object of the amendment is somewhat similar 
Government within the narrowest limits; that we bors and rivers.” That is the bill now under |: to the proposition made yesterday by the Senator 
shall not add to the thousands of postmasters, cus- consideration here. Upon seeing that, I turned |. from Michigan, [Mr. rae 

tom-house officers, land receivers, Indian agents, over my file of newspapers, and 1 read a platform — Iam only sorry that the first amendment to the 
&c., &., the vast swarm which a great system of which was adopted the other day at Baltimore. . bill, recommended by the committee, affects my 


internal improvements will necessarily generate. When I looked at the bill, and looked at the plat- | friends from Virginia. I am sorry thatit touches 


Such an accumulation of patronage may, I ap- , form, I could not, for my life, reconcile them. _ that State; but I will assume the ground taken by 
prehend, be attended with disastrous results, and Our Whig friends have adopted their platform . the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. De Saus- 
prove too strong for our institutions. too; and they go for opening and repairing har- sure,} and appeal to those gentlemen themselves, 


I had occasion, some time ago, to look into a bora, and removing obstructions from navigable .. whether it is worthy of their position, and the po- 
book, published by order of Congress, entitled rivers. As they have a majority in this body just sition of their State, to insist on the assent of the 
‘« The Opinions of the Attorneys General of the now—not exactly a majority of their party, buta - Senate to this trifling appropriation for the survey 
United States.” I found it to be a very interest- majority with them on this question, I desire to of the Rappahannock? 
ing volume. It shows this: that there is not an see how far their platform extends. I say to them, ‘What does my amendment propose? I beg to 
-officer, from the humblest tide-waiter up to the I shall watch them; I want to see how far they are call the attention of the Senator from South Caro- 
highest plenipotentiary, but has to apply to.some . going to carry the river and harbor policy. Ihave . lina, who touched this point a few moments since; 
of the Departments for favors or extra allowances read in their platform that the object must be na- and I beg to call the attention of the Senate to the 
in the course of his term of office. If a minister tional and general in its character. Now,- per- question. The amendment proposes to give equal 
abroad wants an office to keep the archives of the haps, when the appropriation fortheSusquehannah chances to the whole country——not equal benefits, 
‘legatjon; if he wants an extra clerk; if he wants | river comes under consideration, we may testtheir for no scheme of legislation can do that; but equal 
compensation for unexpected charges he has had = principles. Perhaps the appropriation for the . chances; and that legislation should always give. 

-to encounter, he has to come to the Depart- |; Taunton river may test it. As I understand it, a | There.is another point I want to see brought 
ment. The cases arising before the Departments || great many amendments are to be offered to the | before Congress, for my own instruction. I want 
as to the construction of contracts, or the ex-! bill, and upon some of them we can test their | to see the full extent of this system which we are 
tension of time, or additional allowancestobemade principle. If there are harbors high up on the ` entering upon; for if the Senator from South Car- 
by the Government, are infinite. The reason : Mississippi river, where ports of entry were made ` olina, and if my colleague [Mr. Dove.as] be 
why I had my attention specially called to the ji; not long since, in anticipation of this question; ; correct, when that information is laid before this 
subject was this: A friend of mine, before the | where customs are collectable by law, but will |, body, it will appal the country. I do not say, 
annexation of Texas, had charge of an Indian ‘| never be collected in fact, those harbors willapply || absolutely, that. it will or will not do. so; but I 
agency, and the Government ordered him to go |; to have dredging-boats and some little money be- || want to see where this system willleadus. How 
out of that agency, and look after the Texas In-; sides. We shall be asked, too, perhaps, to create || is that information to be obtained? By employ- 
dians, then threatening an inroad upon both the |: harbors, not to improve them merely. I shall .; ing the ablest and most competent engineers—to 
Texas frontier and our own, and make a treaty, I . watch very closely to see how far their policy || do what? To make an examination of the rivers 
believe, if he could. He went there in the midst goes. For, to tell the truth, I distrust all plat- |: of the country, and classify them on the basis. I 
of hostile tribes, at peril of life, I suppose; for forms. I have very little faith in platforms. Plat- have proposed. Then, after having done that, as 
many of them were the most wild savages in this' forms answer for the time. being; they serve to ` far as it is practicable, to make an estimate of the 
country—Arrapahoes, I believe, Camanches, Cad- throw dust in the eyes of the people; but when '; amount that may probably be required to improve 
does, and various others. By and by he made | they are relied upon here as a test or rule of con- ; any, or all of theserivers. On the same principle, 

‘application to the Department for additional com- .duct to govern those who are called to act upon |; they should make an examination of the harbors, 
pensation, to which he thought he was entitled for them in either of the two Houses of Congress, I | andarrange them in first, second, and third classes. 
severe and perilous service outside of his agency. , confess I havevery little faith in them.. I understand | When such a classification has been made, you 
It was referred to the Attorney General, who over- | a platform to be an honest declaration of opinion |. will have a map of the whole country before you, 
ruled the claim. He asked me to look through | by a political party—a declaration of the principles | together with a chart of the improvements which 

the volume of Opinions I have referred to, and '; which are to govern its course; if it attains power. , may be required, vending to the whole of the 

“study the question; and if I did not concur with I understand a platform to be a pledge of honorto States, and not to two or three.only. Then, and 
the Attorney General, to write a counter opinion, , the country, that the party will abide by those not till then, in my humble judgment, shall we be 
which he would send to the Department. [looked |' principles, and carry them out in good faith. But , able to set to work, and establish a system. I 
through the work, and found many cases of like |; it has not been my good fortune to witness the have as much confidence in the committee which 
applications. I only cite this as an illustration of | observance of that good faith heretofore, and I am , investigated this subject, and recommended these 
the vast number of cases perpetually brought be- ' obliged to say, I despair of it hereafter. I have |. appropriations, as in any other body of gentlemen 

‘fore the Government, in which some of its officers very little confidence in platforms. I have this in the Senate; but it is impossible for any commit- 
have to ask favors at its hands; to illustrate the | faith, however, that if this bill is loaded down by || tee, composed of any amount of talent, to examine 

the Senate, as I expect it will be, with the con- such a vast question thoroughly in a few days; 
templated additions, it will not pass the other and, as the result of their labors, bring in a bill 
ought to avoid any such course of action—any such || House in that shape. But I believe that if it does | that will be perfectly equal and just to all parts of 
construction of the Constitution, in doubtful cases, | pass both these Houses, and is carried into oper- j; the country. And, here, I will beg gentlemen to 
as will lead to an accumulation of patronage, and |: ation, a very few years will witness the winding || reflect, for a single moment, upon an evil which I 
to those results which must finally terminate in |; up of the policy by its total and entire overthrow. l have noticed in my short experience as a member 
the ruin of the Confederacy. I suppose it will be |> I regret to say, however, that it will be at the cost i of this body. e rush headlong into all sorts of 
admitted that there is no more corrupting power | of a great many millions of dollars to the country, ' enterprises, without calculating thei cost, without 
than the power of appointment, and the unlimited . which will have.been vainly expended in the pur- | calculating the extent to which they may lead us; 

‘control over the agents of the Government in the suits of these objects, and 1 fear at the costof much and then, deterred by the expense, or actuated 
various particulars in which their interests are di- | corruption, both in and out of Congress. n by some other motive, we abandon them when 

‘rectly concerned. ‘| Sir, Iam not disposed to delay the bill. I do scarcely half completed. 

I do not know that I should be opposed to this |' not desire to detain the Senate by any prolonged I beg gentlemen who are opposed to this bill on 
bill in all its parts, or disposed to ask those who | discussion; I merely wish to enter my protest principle tosay whetherit will not be better for them 
adhere to the old doctrines, to vote against all : against the course about to be adopted. and for usall, toascertain what the extentof thesys- 
the propositionsit contains. Someofthemarefor : Mr. SHIELDS. I move to strike out the tem willbe whenfally carried out. How is any com- 
objects which I have much at heart, and desire to amendment, and to insert in lieu of it, the follow- mittee to determine the expense of a work on which 
see ponpa A afraid this bill is ‘ ` ing: ; ` ` it is proposed to expend money? or how is it pos- 
mere entering wedge. e system was arrested `` oo A sible to ascertain whether a particular improve- 
for a Admibet of Pent. From all sides of the ;; 50000. tied Siryey E E made bythe ment is necessary at the present day? The only 
Chamber we have heard complaints that this river |: Topographical Bureau under the superintendence of the information they receive is from the Senator who 
and that river, this harbor and that harbor, have | Secretary of War. Ttis hereby directed that the ablestand . goes and importunes them for an appropriation; 

‘been neglected for many years. They have been most erpenencad <1 ha aaa doe this a aa that - but all uncertainty would be at once removed if 
without any of the pap of the Government, and - they be instructed to arrange the navigable rivers of the | the scientific men now in the pay of the Govern- 
they are now clamorous, they are crying and vo- ¿i country into three classes, based on their commercial im- | ment were employed in the manner I propose; if 
ciferating for it, and I suppose they must have it. : portance to the nation, and the extent to which they are ` they were instructed to classify the rivers, and 
But if the course indicated by the amendments | navigable; and Mr anercat a aar nen cred ae : then determine whether they are worthy of im- 
proposed by the Committee on Commerce is car- || harbors, and the general necessity for their improvement; : provement, and the expense of the improvement; 
ried out in its true spirit hereafter, the Treasury ‘| and that they make a probable estimate of the amount ne- | and so with the harbors. 
of the United States will be found inadequate to || cessary to render each improvement effectual and perma- © Į will not waste the time of the Senate by any 
answer the enormous demand without a large || Dents and that the Secretary of Warreport the same as soen `. futher observations on this subject; but I willask 
z ; wos ~ |; as possible to Congress. paar. os Paci 
increase of taxation, and the Administration will |: : whether it.is not fair, in common justice to the 

` have to retrace its steps, or the people will rise in|, Mr. ADAMS. If I understand the reading of `; country, that all portions of it should have an equal 
their majesty, and arrest this whole system of un-|' the amendment to the amendment, it provides that ` chance of obtaining these improvements? Can 
equal, ruinous, and unconstitutional expenditure. || the ablest and most experienced Topographical | any one fairly oppose that? Ido not ask for an 

The times for those of us who adopt the con- | i Engineers shall be selected for the performance of | equal distribution of the benefits, because that 


power of the patronage of this Government, and | 
in various departments ; and that, therefore, we 
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eannat be effected; but there is one thing certain— | 


that every Government cau, and should, afford to | 
all equal chances, 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Illinois 
does injustice to myself and my colleague, when 
he supposes that this is a question between the 
Senators from Virginia and the amendment itself. 
This is by no means the case. The question is 
one between the Committee on Commerce and the 
Topographical Bureau. The system which the 
Senator from [Illinois recommends leaves it to the 
discretion of the Executive as to what surveys 
and improvements shall be made, while the other 
ae. leaves the matter to the discretion of the 

ommittee on Commerce. Of the two, I prefer 
the latter. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia allow me to say that I think he has not con- 
aidered the amendment I have offered. It is, that 
the Topographical Bureau shall classify all the 
rivers and harbors of the country according to 
their prominence and importance in a national 
sense. i 

Mr. HUNTER. I believe that I comprehend 
the amendment; and [ think I shall be able to say 
to the gentleman, if he will accept the logical con- : 


sequences of his argument, I will go with him. I 


aay that he has treated this question as though it : 
werea 
ginia and the amendment. On the contrary, how- 
ever, itis a question between the Committee on ' 
Commerce and the Topographical Bureau. He 
says that we are to leave it to that bureau to 
classify these rivers and harbors, and that we 
should give them $50,000 for that purpose. Why, 
air, let me ask him if that sum will be enough to 
make all these estimates? No, sir, it is impossi- 
ble. They will have to select the particular points 
at which to execute these surveys. And then 
you say that you will make no appropriations for 
any improvements, unless that bureau makes 
estimates, and recommends such appropriations. 
‘What is that, let me ask, but leaving the system | 
to be determined by the Executive agd the 


ween a system so directed, and one directed by 
the Committee on Commerce, who can summon : 
to their aid the Topographical Bureau, I should . 
prefer that mode which leaves the matter in the 
discretion of the Committee on Commerce But 
ao far as the amendment and the bill are concerned, 
I agree with what the Senator said yesterday— i 


that it is a very bad bill; and I agree with what he | 


has said to day, that no committee can originate a 
fair bill without full information. 
will move to postpone the further consideration of 
these items making appropriationa for specific 
works, which constitute the main feature of this 
bill, and will offer a substitute for it merely em- 


. oe . i 
bracing appropriations for surveys and estimates, | 


I will vote with him for such substitute, and will ! 
be content to strike out the appropriation for the ' 


Rappahannock river, and all the rest of them. |: 


But if he means to strike out all these surveys, and | 
leave the bill otherwise as it stands, and thus con- ' 
fer the power of the selection for surveys and im- 
provements upon the Executive and 
ical Bureau, then, as I have just remarked, of the 
two systems, I should prefer to confide something 
in this matter of selection to a committee of our 
own body. I have not insisted strenuously upon 
this thing; but I shall certainly vote against the ‘ 


amendment of the Senator, unless he moves it as i 


a substitute for the whole bill. If he will do that, I 


will go with him, because, I think with him, that || 


there ought to be more information on the subject. 


tion we had the power to make these improve- 


ments, and if we had come to the conclusion that ` 


it was expedient to make them, | think that it 
would be altogether better that we should post- : 
one our action further than is proposed by the ` 
Nonorabte Senator from Illinois, until we have ` 
some further information on the subject. If, there- 
fore, he will bring forward a scheme of this sort, | 
asa substitute for the bill, í will cheerfully go | 
with him. 
Mr. SHIELDS. I am not prepared to act upon 


to the present. Ihave no power over the past. | 
Even Jove himself had no such power. ButIcan | 
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uestion between the Senators from Vir- |; 
‘, will not accomplish this. 


opo- ai 
raphical Bureau? I say thatif I had to chende : 


| are now see 
If, therefore, he | 


opograph- | 


say that, if, before any such system had been un- 
dertaken, such an examination as is proposed by 
my amendment had been made, the matter would 
have been in a very different position. That any 
Legislature, in the short space of a few months, 
can undertake to determine what rivers and har- 
bors, in a continent like ours, which has more 
rivers and harbors than any continent of equal 
size in the world, should be improved, and should 
undertake to distribute and appropriate money for 
such purposes with anything like equality, acting 
upon the information we at present have, is utter- 
ly impossible. What has struck me in listening 
to the arguments we have had here on this sub- 
ject, is this: [ wanted to have some ground to 
stand upon; I wanted to see what principles were 
involved; I wanted. to tell my constituents for 
what I voted, and why I voted——what for Hlinois, 
and what for Virginia; I wanted gentlemen of ex- 


perience on both sides who have preceded me here, ` 


to tell me whether this system of internal improve- 
ments is capable. of being regulated; whether it is 


, Measurable; whether it is to be the cause of a con- 


tinued squabble every session, so that each may 


try who can obtain most money out of the Treas- 
' ury. I find the question as it is; and I only now . 
what ought to have been done before any `! 


propose 
system of the kind was attempted. 

The Senator from Virginia says that $50,000 
I cannot say how that 
may be; but one thing I can say, and that is, that 
it will not acquire anything like the amount which 
some gentlemen seem to suppose. And why? 
These rivers have mostly been surveyed already, 
either by the States through which they run, or 
by the General Government, for some purpose or 


other. The information is nearly all collected now. , 


All that would be necessary would be to requirea 
corps of engineers to go out into the West, one to 
the North, another to the South, and another tothe 


‘| gea-board. These engineers are doing nothing in 
|| these piping times of peace, and how can you em- . 


ploy them better and more profitably 
sending them out to obtain for you this informa- 
tion? If you never put thia information into use 
for the purpose of making improvements, it is still 
so much gained. Itis so much information col- 
lected in your bureau, enabling. you to know the 


` extent and character of your rivers, the commerce 


that floats upon them, and the classification of 
them according to certain peculiarities which they 
ssess in common. So also with regard to har- 
hoes: Suppose we had pursued the system we 
ing to pursue in regard to our national 

; defenses, what would have been the result? Why, 
: sir, Pennsylvania would have wanted this, and 
: New York would have wanted that, and Massa- 
; chusetts would have wanted something different 
, from both, and so it would have gone on, and we 
should have had no defenses at all. Fortunately, 
however, that subject was placed under the care 
of scientific men, who knew how to deal with it. 
And what have they done? Why, they have se- 


lected the places which were most sasailable, and ; 


have classified them, and we have, according to 
thatselection and classification, been pursuing their 
erection since 1816. Why not adopt the same 
: course in reference to this subject? I say again, 


| that with the information we now have, no com- 


! mittee can do equal justice in apportioning over 
this continent such appropriations as may be ne- 
ceseary for national improvements. It is utterly 
impossible. They can only act upon what is 
' brought under their consideration. 

Mr. DAWSON. I wish to ask my friend from 


u Illinois how far up each river he would have these 
Even if we were certain that under the Constitu- `. 


surveys to be made? In what way would he limit 


It would have to be le 


entirely to their discretion 
as it seems to me. 


are too apt to think that we ought to administer 
| as well as legislate. We are too apt to think that 


i! no others can judge of these matters but ourselves. 


My proposition is, to classify all these navigable 


i| rivers—to place them in three different classes, 
‘| according to the extent of their navigation, their 
the suggestion of the honorable Senator from Vir- | 
ginia, because all that I can do is to act in regard |! 


commercial importance, and such other character- 
| istics as may be deemed proper. These things 

ought to be left to the bureaus; they should admin- 
ister. We cannot pass laws and administer them 


than by `i 


these topographical ees in going upa stream? || 


Mr. SHIELDS. Since I have been here I have | 
found out one thing: That in our legislation we | 


| too. All that we can do is, to pass the laws capa- 
|i ble of being fairly administered, and as free as 
i| possible from liability to abuse. Those who ad- 
i| minister the laws may abuse them; but for that 
, we are not responsible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricut.) 
What part of the bill does the Senator from Illi- 
noia propose to strike out? 

Mr. SHIELDS. All the amendments of the 
committee in relation to surveys, and to substitute 
my amendment for these several amendments. 

t. BORLAND. I would suggest to my friend 
from Illinois, as I agree with him in the views he 
has presented, that his amendment might be ad- 
vantageously amended in one particular, by add- 
ing, after the word ‘“ commercial,’’ the words 
“ naval and military;’’ because these services con- 
stitute important elements as to the necessity of 
aprovemicas: 

r. SHIELDS. I accept the modification pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. MASON. If that amendment be adopted, 
I suppose that this information is to be collected 
for the purpose of enabling the Government, at a 
future day, to improve such rivers and harbors as 
the Government, in its discretion, may think 


proper. 
|| Mr. SHIELDS. No; as Congress may think 
', proper. 

Mr. MASON. Well,as Congress may think 


‘proper, if you will. That will necessarily be to 
claim jurisdiction over this general system of in- 
|! ternal improvements. It will be to determine the 
|! rules and the places which, in the estimation of 
| Congress, are of sufficient magnitude and import- 
i| ance to be effected by the Treasury of the coun- 


try. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the honorable Senator from 

Virginia will allow me, I would say to him that F 

think differently. The gentleman from Virginia 
may take that view of the matter, if he pleases; 

, but, after all, so far as my amendment goes, it is 
merely the collection of a certain kind of informa- 
| tion. That information may be used for this, or 

i! for any other purpose; but the obtaining of the 

‘information does not necessarily include in itself 

‘any assumption of jurisdiction whatever. 

Mr. MASON. T take it for granted that the 
Government should not collect statistical informa- 
tion on any subject not within meee of its ap- 

, propriate jurisdiction. If this is done, it will be 

! done under the idea of the jurisdiction of the United 

' States over the ee of improvements, ‘for the 

|| purpose of generalizing an eer ane what 

į points they will improve and what pointe they will 

| not improve. Now, l believe that Fam right in 

| saying that the honorable Senator from Hlinois 

j and myself are strongly committed in the coming 

|! presidential canvass to a certain platform; and in 

‘that platform the jurisdiction of the Government 

'; over any system of general internal improvements 
' is expressly denied. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 1 did not anticipate such an 
objection; and I must confess I do not see the 

_force of the argument of the Senator from Virginia. 

' The rivers of this country are public highways, 

and, as such, we can explore them. 

| I will tell the Senator from Virginia that if he 
; wishes to expose the effects of this system of in- 
‘| ternal improvements, there is, probably, no better 
ij method than to assist me in bringing the whole 
' expense it is likely to entail before Congress and 
the country. I want to know it for my own 
li aada r if the system is likely to be attended 
| 


with the results that some gentlemen anticipate, 
I, for one, shall oppose it. I want to know its 
effects; and how can we know its effects except 
by some such means as that which I propose? I 
\j cannot see any constitutional objection to an effort 
|) to obtain this information. 

I cannot concur in the position taken by: the 
Senators from Virginia in respect to this bill. F 
am not to judge of their conduct; but, holding the 
opinions that they do, I could’ not” consistently 
| vote for a little partial appropriation inserted in a 
bill with other appropriations which they consider 
unconstitutional. J cannot conceive how they 
imagine that they must vote for this appropriation, 
and yet they will have to vote ane the whole 
bill, beas they deem it unconstitutional. I can- 
not understand that policy, but I suppose that 
they are the best judges. ; 
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I repeat, again, that I cannot see how any con- | 


stitutional objection can be made to the proposi- ' 
tien for collecting the information that I desire. 
Mr. BORLAND. If the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia are correct, we are placed in a 
very extraordinary position. The gentleman says, 
if I understand him aright, that by ordering these 
atatistics to be collected by the officera of the Gov- 
ernment, we, by that act, commit ourselves to as- 
sume jurisdiction over the subject, and bind our- 
selves to take legislative action with regard to it. 
Let us test that by the position which I understood 
the Senator fram Virginia to occupy yesterday. 
The Government some years ago ordered an Ex- 
ploring Expedition out to the South Seas, under 
the command of Captain Wilkes, and he collected, 
under the instructions of the Government, an im- 
mense quantity of information about plants and 
shells and birds. Now,I! wantto know if because 
that expedition was ordered by Congress, and 
these objects of natural history were collected, we 
are committed to legislate in regard to them? Cap- 
tain Wilkes was also directed to collect informa- 
tion in regard to all the islands which he might dis- 


| 


York, or Charleston, should have custom-houses? 
Was there so much doubt on these subjects that 


what Congress ought to be theroughly acquainted 
with already? I take it for granted that there will 
be no work of a national character, no work 
which ought to be executed by Congress, which 
will not be made known. It will be made known 
by the Representatives of that section of country 
in which the work is located. There will be no 
need of sending out officers to make an investiga- 
tion of whether the proposed work be necessary 
or not. 

There are propositions in this bill which require 
no examination. One of the first is for the im- 
provement of the mouth of the Mississippi. I 
would ask whether the Senate would ever think it 
was necessary to send out an engineer to inquire 
whether that was a national object, or whether it 
was a desirable improvement or not? Why, in- 
formation was submitted to the Committee on 
Commerce which showed that at one time last 
ring there were fifteen or twenty vessels from | 


‘lit was thought necessary to send out a corps H of the mouth of that river is a work in which 
` engineers for the purpose of making reports on | Louisiana is alone interested? that it is an im- 


miles along its western benk, is in the State of 
Louisiana; but will any one say that the opening 


provement in which the whole Union is not con- 
cerned? Of those vessels which were detained at 
its mouth, by the impediments to the navigation, 
how many belonged to Louisiana? Perhaps not 
one. I ask if there can be any difficulty in de- 
ciding whether that work is one of general or na- 
tional importance, such as should be undertaken 
by Congress or not? A 
But it may be said that this is a matter subject 
to doubt, and that it is difficult to determine where 
the line of distinction should be drawn. I admit 
` that it is difficult; but there is one rule which, it 
seems to me, ought to remove all doubt on the 
subject. Legislation is something positive—some- 
thing to be done. Itis an action. And I hold 
that we should let things alone unless we can do 
something for the better; and, therefore, in this, 
as in all other legislation, we must not only bal- 
ance the probabilities whether a thing should be 
done or not, but we ought to be fully and practi- 


8 
cover in the South Seas; are we committed by that | all parts of the Union, detained there, at a hayy i cally satisfied that it is right before we take any 
to the position or duty of assuming jurisdiction | expense, in consequence of the bars at the mouth || action at all, . 
over all that region, and over all the islands that of the river preventing navigation. That was not'| Upon this principle, then, with regard to these 


he discovered? I think not; but it seems to me ‘a mere local question or a mere local interest, for | improvements, where is the difficulty? Take the 


that if the position of the Senator from Virginia 
be correct, we have so committed ourselves, and 


are bound to take legislative action accordingly. I- 
understand the amendment of the Senator from | 


Illinois to be intended for the purpose of collecting 
information that we may make use of or not, as 
we may think proper; to bring before us the in- 
formation necessary to enable us to judge whether 
we shall legislate, and if we do legislate at all, to 
enable us to determine how far we shall go, and ; 
what objects are of sufficient importance to render | 
the expenditure of the public money justifiable. 
All admit that we are now legislating in the dark 
as to these appropriations, and that no person . 
possesses sufficient information to be able to de- 
cide whether an appropriation is advisable, ex- 
cepting that Senator who comes from the particu- 
lar locality where the money is to be expended. I 
cannot see how we are to legislate understandingly 
on these questions, unless we take some such step 
as the Senator from Illinois proposes to make the 
action of this body intelligible and effective. 

Mr. DOWNS. I do not like the provisions 
either of the amendment of the committee, pro- ` 
viding for a survey of the Rappahannock, or the | 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. I dis- | 
approve of the principles on which they are both : 
founded. One contemplates that we should sur- 
vey a place that we know nothing of, without ex- 
amination, and the other, that we should call on | 
the Executive officers of the Government to make 
these surveys. Now, F have one radical objection 


to both these projects, and that is that these 


} 


works of improvement, if they are important, if || 


they are national in their character, will be suffi- | 
ciently known through the representations of. 
members of Congress, and will be well known to `: 
the Government. There will be no necessity for ` 
a search by scientific gentlemen to hunt them up. 
It seems to me to be an anomaly in the Govern- 
ment of this_country, if Congress, with the aid ' 
of the executive branches of the Government, ` 
cannot legislate for a particular object, cannot ob- ` 
tain the information necessary to enable them to | 
legislate, until they send out officers to make a 
search, and report back to them whether they 
ought to do so or not. If this is to be the rule by 
which we are to be guided, I should like to know 
why members of Congress are elected to represent 
their several localities on account of their pre- 
sumed acquaintance with the wants and interests 
of their constituents? Is it ordinarily the case that 
we send out persons to obtain that information 
which we ought to have when we come here? 
habe will Government, in carrying on any great ;! 
works of a national character, send out first to 
inquire whether they ought to be executed or not? 
Take the instance of the custom-house which is‘ 
now in course of erection at New Orleans, at an ` 
expense of many hundred thousand dollars; or 
the cases of the public buildings which are in | 
course of erection at New York and Charleston. | 
I will ask whether anybody ever thought of send- ` 


i 
i 


t 
A) 
! 


ing out to inquire whether New Orleans, New fi 


| besent out to inquire whether that work is national 


there was scarcely a State inthe Union which had ' case of the mouth of the Mississippi river, and 
not a direct interest in the improvement; therefore | will any one say that that is not a national work ? 
there was no necessity for sending out to makean There is no diffculty whatever about that. There 
i; examination before deciding that the improvement , can be none. But take these small rivers, such as 
'; should be made. So it is with other great works the Rappahannock, or the Arkansas, or some of 
i on the western waters. There isa provision in | your small harbors on the lakes, and then let the 
i this bill for a survey of the Falls of the Ohio. |! friends of such measures show that they are na- 
| Does any. person require that an engineer should `i tional measures; that the improvement is not for 
D , the benefit of a particular locality or neighbor- 
in ite character, or important, desirable, or neces- | hood; that it is not for the purpose of bringing 
sary for the business of the country? Every commerce to a particular place, but for facilitating 
member of Congress knows that it is important to |! general commerce already existing there, and the 
the commerce of the Ohio, and that it will be con- tÍ case will be different. Let this rule apply to the 
ducive to the business interests of the country || particular cases in this bill, and when there is a 
generally. They know that, although there is a i doubt as to the nationality or importance of it, let 
canal there, it is only a small and imperfect one, | it be laid asi@e until some other time; and let us 
and that navigation, in which the whole Union | take up nothing about which there is any doubt. 
is interested, is necessarily retarded. Nobody | In pursuing this course there can be no difficulty. 
- doubts that this is one of those objects which, if | No good cause was ever lost for want of informa- 
such improvements are to be entered into at all, | tion and a full understanding of the subject. It 
are of a national character. So itis withthe Cum- : might well happen, in the first instance, that some 
i berland dam. Does any one doubt that the im- , propositions for improvement might be laid aside 
i provement at this point is a national object? Or || for a time; but if they should be found to have 


| 


are opposed to “a g 


i tem of internal improvements;” that we will not i 


; tude, but also because other States and other sec- : 


' Take, as an instance, the improvement to which : 


: does any one me that we should send out for | 
| the purpose of obtaining information with respect , 
‘toit? Not at all; for every member of Congress, : 


and all those who have ordinary information, ‘: 


know perfectly well that it is one of those objects i 
requiring the action of the Government, especially 

| as it is an obstruction which was put there by the 
| Government itself. I do not like this plan of, 
sending out Government officers to search for 
works of internal improvement. It is useless, 
and expensive. 

The platform of the Democratic party has been 
referred to in this debate; and I desire to say 
a few words on that subject. An attempt has 
been made to throw some mystery around the 
expression contained in that platform, that we 
a eneral system of internal . 
ımprovements.” That expression has been re- 
ferred to, as though it contained some mystery— 
some ambiguity. I see none in it whatever. I` 


take the meaning of that expression to be that the ` 


Democratic party will not go into ‘a genera! 8ys- , 
go into any improvements except for great na- i 
tional objects, such as cannot be carried out by a 


° A A 
single State, not only on account of their magni- 


li 
tions are as much interested in them as the people | 
of the particular State in which they are located. | 


1 
i 
i 


I have already referred—the clearing out of the ` 
mouth of the Mississippi. I do not go into the 
nice distinctions made by some; I do not ask 
whether a river runs through or between two or il 


three States. I think that distinction is perfectly |: 


only one State, and yet the whole Union may be ; 
as much interested in its improvement as if it ran f 
through twenty. For example, the Mississippi 
river, for two hundred and fifty miles on both sides | 


| true merit, if they should be found to be practica- 
| ble and national objects, and such as ought to 
come within the principle which the Democratic 
party have laid down, then the additional im- 
formation will be certain to bring them within 
that rule when the question comes up again; and 
; I do not suppose that any gentleman imagines that 
| when the system has been suspended for so many 
years, we can, at once, with imperfect informa- 
tion, in a single bill, provide everything that may 
be necessary for the whole country. This is but 
a beginning; and asit is but a beginning, I think it 
should be a cautious one, as was well suggested 
by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. De 
SaussurE.] It should be such a beginning as will 
; not break down the whole system at once. 

i [am not unfriendly to a reasonable and national 
' system of internal improvements. I have always 


i 
j 
t 


.. been the advocate of such a system; but, like the 


i Senator from South Carolina, I feel that the most 
‘likely way to break down such a system, is to 
i overload it with these small local improvements. 
| I tell gentlemen now, in voting upon this bill, that 

every one who votes for a proposition that is not 
; only not right, but where a doubt exists in regard 

to it, votes to break down the system. If, on the 
| other hand, you adopt my theory, you will go for 
nothing about which there is any doubt; you will 
take those improvements which are undoubtedly 
national; and if the bill does not go far enough, 
then you can amend it next year. By doing so, 
you will perfect the system; and it may thus be 

erfected in accordance with the principles of the 

emocratic party; because, when this rule is pur- 
sued, there can beno difficulty in ascertaining what 


‘impracticable; because a river may run through |; isa matter of national importance, and steering 


clear of a general, wild, and reckless system of 
internal improvements. 

I must confess, Mr. President, that I was a 
good deal struck with a remark made by the Sen- 


from its mouth upwards, and for seven hundred | 


ator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] when he said, 
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that this amendment asking for a general survey, 
looked like a call for a general system of internal 
improvements. The amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois may be better than the amendment 
offered by the committee; but I disapprove of these 
surveys, for I have no idea of sending officers to 
search out these places where the improvements | 
are not obviously needed. 

But, sir, there is another serious doubt which 
the amendment of the Senator from Illinois has | 
suggested here, and which ought to be seriously | 
considered—a doubt to which the Senator from || 
South Carolina, in his able remarks, called atten- | 


tion; and that is in regard to the improvement of | 
rivers. Ít is perfectly true that one of the most 
rapid changes is now going on in regard to the 
facilities of commerce, for men are abandoning the 


navigation of rivers, and substituting railways in `: 


their place. We are just now in a state of transi- , 
tion. No man can tell how far it will go; but yet 
whatever advances may be made by railroads, 


however much they may supersede river naviga- |: 


tion, that gentleman seems to think that they | 
would never supersede the navigation of the Mis- | 
sissippi. But I can tell that gentleman that rail- 
roads are progressing most rapidly in the West, 
and that in a few years New Orleans will soon be 
reached from all points by land. We shall soon 
have railroads running parallel with the Missis- 
sippi itself, and, if that is.the case, do you not 
see at once that all your rivers, about which so 
much interest has formerly been manifested, will 
sink into insignificance and be abandoned. 1 
think, then, that however important it may be to || 
make investigations in regard to the navigation of | 
rivers, those investigations should be entered into 

with great caution, for before these surveys will 

be completed, many of the rivers which are now 

considered of great importance will be regarded 

as unimportant to the commerce of the country, 

which will be carried on with so much more fa- | 
cility by railroads. o] 

But, sir, the amendment. proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is indefinite. It proposes an | 
order to the Topographical Bureau to survey the | 
navigable rivers of the country. Let me ask 
what is meant by “navigable rivers??? What 
limit is put to this survey? Some of these rivers 
are navigable all the year; others are navigable 
only for half the year, and others again only for 
two or three days in the year. There is nothing 
definite in this, nothing which makes it apply ex- 
clusively to the great rivers of the country. If) 
there were nothing else in the amendment to indi- 
cate that it savored of a general system of im- 
provement, that would be sufficient, because it is 
to apply to “navigable rivers,” without any re- 
striction. 

. Sir, there are insuperable objections to entering 
into a general system of internal improvements by 
the General Government. In the first place, these 
small local improvements—such as the Rappahan- 
nock river—are not of that general character which 
it was ever intended should be subjects for the ac- 
tion of the General Government. This system is 
not at all necessary. It was never contemplated 
by them. The case, however, is altogether differ- 
ent with these great subjects of national interest. 
So obvious was this that at the very commence- 
ment of the General Government some of these 
objects were begun by it and pursued ever since 
without any question, such as the construction of 
light-houses, buoys, &c., in some of our most 
important harbors. The same necessity, however, 
does not exist for the Government undertaking 
these local improvements which have been pro- 

sed. They are not matters of general interest. 
F hey are matters in which local interests and par- 
ticular States, in their individual capacity, alone are 
concerned, and there is therefore no propriety in 
the General Government undertaking them. 

But even if this serious objection did not exist 
in reference to this system of general improve- 
ments, there are other objections, which, in my 
mind, have great weight. First, I object to it be- 
cause it is a system which cannot be made to 
operate equally and fairly. You cannot go into it 
for the obvious reason that many of the States 
have expended large sums for improvements, the 
like of which you now propose to make for other 
States out of the funds of the general Treasury; 
and this would be unequal and unjust. My own 


‘put the States on an equality, and confine your- ; 
: Selves entirely to subjects of improvement in which | 
: the whole country is concerned. 


| tend that it is a national work at all. 


| involve that system, then I do not know what a ` 
' general system of internal improvements is. 
‘it may be that the committee repudiate the Demo- | 
| cratic platform, and therefore in such case this is | 


State has perhaps expended more money for im- 
provements, according to her resources, than any 
other State of the Union—improvements in re- 
gard to the navigation of her streams, and the | 
building of wharves at New Orleans, and various ; 
other improvements. I have nota statement of H 
the amount by me, but it is many millions of dol- ii 
lars for improving such streams as the Rappahan- || 
nock; and I now ask you with what propriety 
you can call upon me to contribute to the improve- ` 
ment of the Rappahannock river, which is much | 
smaller than many rivers and bayous in the State | 
of Louisiana, which have been improved at the i 
State expense? I say you must, in this respect, | 


Now, as to this Rappahannock river, I do not | 
understand that the Senators from Virginia con- | 
r The com- | 
mittee proposes to appropriate for it $3,000; but. 
all agree that it is merely a local work—that Vir- | 
ginia alone is interested in it in the same way that | 
Louisiana is interested in her own small streams. 
How can these gentlemen, acting conscientiously 
according to their constitutional views, ask me to 
vote for an appropriation for the benefit of their | 
State, when Louisiana has made precisely similar | 
improvements at her own cost? Does anybody 
doubt that this Rappahannock river appropriation 
is for a purpose strictly local? Let me ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce if it is 
not so, and if the adoption of this amendment 
would not involve the adoption of a general sys- | 
tem of internal improvements? If it does not | 


But ` 


not an essential question. But if they do not re- ,; 
pudiate that principle, if they include an appro- : 
pruon for such a small stream as the Rappa- | 

annock, I ask, then, how small an improvement |! 
they would include in that class? fi 

Mr. SHIELDS. Will the honorable Senator : 
from Louisiana allow me to ask him whether he ‘| 
is in favor of the original bill ? 

Mr. DOWNS. Yes. . 

Mr. SHIELDS. Ido not believe that any of ' 
the amendments proposed are half so obnoxious | 
as some of the appropriations proposed in the bill 
for the State of Laine: 

Mr. DOWNS. Will the Senator from Illinois 

oint them out ? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Iwill. 

Mr. DOWNS. IĮ shall be glad to see them. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Does the Senator mean to 
say that the Appropriation for a survey in refer- 
ence to the removal of obstructions to the naviga- | 
tion of Bayou La Fourche is for a work of a na- 
tional character? 

Mr. DOWNS, I will explain that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And for the construction of 
a harbor on Lake Ponchartrain? | 

Mr. DOWNS. Iwill explain that. The lan- `) 
guage of the bill, so far as relates to this appropri- ;; 
ation is peculiar; it is an appropriation for the : 
removal of the obstructions in the Bayou La j 
Fourche, and not for the improvement of the navi- 
gation. Ifthe Senator from Illinois had thoroughly 
understood the bill, he would have chosen some 
other item for his animadversion. It so happens 
that those obstructions were placed in the bayou 
by the United States authorities in time of war to 
keep the enemy out, and we now only ask the 
United States to remove the obstructions which 
they placed there. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Do I understand the Senator 
to say that those obstructions were placed there | 
by the United States, and that this appropriation 
is merely for the purpose of removing them? The | 
removal of obstructions, then, is not synonymous 
with the improvement of navigation? i 

Mr. DOWNS. I will state the facts, as [ un- |! 
derstand them. I have not examined the docu- '; 
ments, but I have been informed by a member of | 
the House who has examined them, that during || 
the war of 1814-"15 the United States authorities | 
caused obstructions to be placed in the Bayou La | 
Fourche for the purpose of preventing the British | 
from getting around to New Orleans, and turning | 


the navigation above. I know that a similar ii 


course was pursued on the Mantchias, and that the 
obstructions remain there to this day. I was in- 
formed yesterday, by a member of the House of 
Representatives, that this isthe case. The United 
States, in the exercise of the great war power, 
placed these obstructions in the bayou, and even 
if the question be a local one, it is but right that 
they should be called on to place the bayou in the 
same situation as they fourd itin before 1814. 
I believe the Committee on Commerce has the 
documents necessary to establish this fact; but if 
that should not be the case, so far from insisting 
on the appropriation, [ will consent to its being 
struck out. 

Mr. ATCHISON. Iconcur with the Senator 
from Louisiana in the ground he has taken. Iam 
willing to vote for many appropriations in this bill, 
and shall vote for the balke you strike out of it 
such items as are notof a national character. That 
will remove the great objection to it. The Sena- 
tor says that he is willing to codperate with us in 
striking out such appropriations as that for the 
Bayou La Fourche, and, particularly, that for the 
construction of a harbor on Lake Ponchartrain, 
near the city of New Orleans—¢35,000—if they 
do not rest on the ground on which he has put 
them. There is now no harbor on Lake Ponchar- 
train, and this appropriation is for the purpose of 
constructing one; in that respect it stands alone 
among all the items in the bill. It contains other 
appropriations for the protection and improvement 
of harbors, but none, excepting this, for digging 
out and constructing a harbor. ` 

Now, if the Senator from Louisiana, and those 
who concur with him in opinion, will place them- 
selves on the national Democratic platform, as I 
understand it, and as he portrayed it, we will 
agree; we will pass this bill, after striking out all 
the appropriations for mere local improvements— 
for such improvements as no man, however learned 
he may be in such matters, can discover to have 
anything of anational character. Strike all such 
items out, and I shall vote with that Senator. 

Here is an appropriation forethe Rappahannock 
river. Now, this Rappahannock is a very ancient 
river, [laughter;] it is avery important river; and 
the pronunciation of the name is exceedingly 
euphonious—the Rap-pa-hannock! [Laughter.]} 
I suppose it is ag national in its character, and floats 
as much commerce upon it as the Appomattox, a 


i| Stream that is navigable for twelve or fourteen 


miles, and empties into the James river near Rich- 
mond. I do not know for what kind of craft it is 


navigable. . 
Mr. MASON. I will inform the Senator. It 


| is navigable for boats. 


Mr. ATCHISON. What kind of boats? Flat- 
boats? i 

A Senator. Scows. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ATCHISON. Well, here is an appropria- 
tion of $45,000 for the improvement of the James 
and Appomattox rivers, below the cities of Rich- 
mond and Petersburg. I suppose that the fact of 
these improvements being limited below those cities 
renders them national in their character. Now, 
I protest against the doctrine on which many of 
the appropriations in this bill are based—that the 
small streams on tide-water, and on the small 
Atlantic bench—for it is a small bench when com- 

ared with the western portion of the United 
Erates are, because of that fact, national; and that 
any improvements on them come within the mean- 
ing of the Democratic platform, as laid down and 
advocated from one end of the Union to the other 
ever since the day of the formation of the great 
Democratic party—ever since the resolutions of 
1798-°99. ; 

Mr. BADGER. I beg to correct my friend. 
Everything is national except what has been acted 


on. 
Mr. ATCHISON. No, sir; whether acted on 
or not. It appears that these little streams, which 


l| would not make good mill-streams in the West— 


the Appomattox and the Rappahannock—are to 
have a national character conferred on them. I 
will venture to say that there is as much com- 
merce floating on the Illinois river as on either of 
these streams. a ie 

Mr. MASON. The Appomattox river isan old 
and venerable river, in the State of Virginia—not 
a mere stream. It is venerable in proportion to 
the age of Virginia, which is amongst the oldest ` 
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Commonwealtha in America. It empties into 
James river, and is navigable from its mouth to the 
city of Petersburg. Itis navigable to within some 
twelve miles of the falls. I truat that hereafter the 


largest southern rivers. It takes its rise in the | 
Allegany Mountains, and empties into the Ches- 
apeake Bay, near the sea. It passes its whole | 
length through the State of Virginia; and when ` 
the Senator from Missouri says that these Virginia | 
rivers are not to be compared to the rivers of the | 
great West, I would ask him to look at his own | 


tate, which looms up in his own imagination so |, 


magnificently there above all the rest, and Jet him 
tell us if it possesses a whole river within its bor- 
ders? 
pass through that State, but I would remind him | 
that the State itself cannot boast of a single river . 
of its own. [Laughter.}] And yet the honorable ; 
Senator undertakes to contrast the rivers of the 
State of Virginia with those of the State of Mis- 
souri, when the latter State has no entire river of 
its own at all! [Laughter.] I tell him that the 
State of Virginia owns the whole of the James 
river, from ita mouth to its source, from the At- 
lantic to the mountains; and I want to know if 
the State of Missouri does own a navigable river 


I admit that there are many. rivers which |; 


Mr. ATCHISON. 


of any importance. All that I can say is, that | 


I do not deem that matter 


proved or constructed by the General Government, 
| it is there. The amount of commerce carried on 


| so understood the Senator. But f would ask this || is large, and I would cheerfully vote fora propo- 
' of the chairman of the Committee on Commerce: 
Senator from Missouri will recollect the character |: 
of the Appomattox. The James river is one of the ; 


of one fourth the extent of the James river, the 
whole of which is owned by Virginia? Now, I 
do not mean to take any of the Senator’s time, 
which is very valuable to him, but speaking of the 
Rappahannock river, I would tell him that that 
river is dignified by the Indian name that origin- 
ally belonged to it. It has not been changed. The 
name of the James river unfortunately has been 
changed. Its proper Indian name was Powhattan. 
That name properly belongs to history—to the 
classics; but the Rappahannock retains its original 
name. That river is altogether within the State of 
Virginia. It rises in the mountains—not in the 
furthest of the Allegany range, but in the Blue 
Mountains—and it runs into the Chesapeake Bay. 
‘Fhe town of Fredericksburg is on that river, and 
hasa large trade. Itis just below the falls, and 
ig a port of delivery. ‘Fhe port of entry is a town 
that is in the neighborhood of my cotteague—a 
town, the name of which I cannot recollect. 

Mr. DAWSON. Is it on the map? 

Mr. MASON. Doubtless: -I recollect its name 
now to be “ Jappabannock.’’ It is a port of en- 
ag The port of delivery is Fredericksburg. 

ell, the proposition is to appropriate this sum 
for the purpose of ascertaining, by a survey, what 
it will cost to remove the sand-bars which obstruct 
the navigation. I hope the Senator from Missouri 
will turn his attention to the character of our Vir- 
ginia rivers. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I had nearly closed my re- 
marks, but I thank the Senator from Virginia for 
his interruption, for he has made a valuable con- 
tribution beth to history and geography. I have 
the utmost veneration for ‘‘ Old Virginia,” for her 
politics, and her position in the Union, her past 

lory and her present greatness; and I should 

e sorry to say anything that might sully the 
one or diminish. the other. I was only speaking 
of these rivers as an illustration of what I consider 
an inconsistency in my Democratic friends, and 
particularly those who framed this bill—the incon- 
sistency of gentlemen who entertain the opinion 
of the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, 
that there was no limit to the power of Congress 
on the subject of these interea] ta peoren cute be- 
yond the discretion of a majority of the two 

‘ranches of Congress with the approbation of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. HAMLIN. In answer to a question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Daw- 
son] yesterday, as to whether I made any dis- 
tinotion between a river running between one or 
more States, I said that I made no diatinction 
whatever, and I repeat, that I think no distinction 
can be drawn. Ifa port of entry is upon a river 
that runs only from one State into the ocean, 
whether it be ninety miles or fifty miles or ten 
miles or one mile, [ draw no distinction between 
that and a port that lies as far up a river as St. 


Louis is on the Mississippi. And I repeat again, 
that if I had any disposition to take up the time of 
the Senate in discussing the matter I could demon- 
Strate it as clearly as that two and two make four. 


Why is there not an appropriation for the Cum- 
berland river?—why not for a survey of the Ten- 
nessee river, and of. the Osage river, a portion of 
whichis in my State ?—(for the gentleman from 
Virginia states the truth in regard to rivers origin- 
ating in the State of Missouri.) 


can claim as our own, except it be Salt river. 
Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Mis- 
souri allow me to ask him, if he ever was up there? 
(Laughter. 
Mr. ATCHISON. No, sir. 
Osage river; and notwithstanding the Potomac and 
Appomattox look well on the map, yet the Osage 


and the great Missouri run through our limits. : 
‘I do not complain of any appropriations made for 


the Rappahannock river, or the Appomattox, or 
the James rivers. If an appropriation is to be 
made to survey the Colorado river, or the Trinity 


| river in Texas, or the Taunton river in Masaa- 


chusetts, why not for other rivers? The chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce told us yes- 
terday, that the reason why there were not more 
appropriations made, for the survey of other riv- 


| ers, was, that Senators from the western States 


had been remiss in their duties, that they did not 
go to the Committee on Commerce and make a 
representation that they desired these appropria- 
tious to be made. 

Mr. HAMLIN. _ I did not say so. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I understood the Senator 
to say that, because gentlemen asked these appro- 

riations to be made, they were therefore proposed. 
s that not so? 

Mr. CASS. No, no. 

Mr. ATCHISON. Then, the Senator from 
New York said so. : 

Mr. SEWARD. If the Senater from Mis- 
souri will allow me, I will state what I did say. Tt 
was, that these applications were made, and were 
brought to the notice of the Committee on Com- 
merce. The committee were not to hunt up mat- 
ters which were not brought before them. The 
remark did notapply to members of the Senate or 
te members of the House of Representatives 
alone. : 

Mr. ATCHISON. Something has been said 
about the Sedus harbor, and the harbors on the 
lakes. I have no objection to vote for appropria- 
tions for the lake harbors any more than for those 


on the sea-board, if I am satisfied that they are 
objects of general importance; and F take occasion 
now to say that I concur in all the views ex- 
essed by the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 
owns,} If I understood him. I call on him 
now to give his consent to strike everything. from 
the bill which is of a local character, and leave 
nothing but what is of national importance. 

Mr. DOWNS. Tam glad to find that my views 
are supported by the Senator from Missouri; but 
in respect to his strictures upon the appropriation 
for a harbor at Lake Ponchartrain, I must say he 
is altogether mistaken. He does not thoroughly 
understand that question. 

Mr. ATCHISON. There is no harbor there. 

Mr. DOWNS. Yes, there is; but we want to 
make a better one. I will state to the Senator, 
what is well known to those more familiar with 
the locality, that the approach to New Orleans by 
that lake is one of the great lines of communica- 
tion for the coasting trade, and especially for a 
small class of vessels; and it is also the great line 
of communication for the mail route from the 
North. That mail is carried in boats from this 
harbor, as it originally existed, at the end of the 
railroad, and the end of the canal. It was for- 
merly an open lake shore, yery shallow,and very 
dangerous; such as no boat could touch at in bad 


weather previous to the construction of the har- | 


bor. To overcome this difficulty, a harbor was 
constructed at the end of the railroad and end of 
the canal—very imperfect, it is true, as it was built 
with the slender means of the company. This 
point is, however, constantly increasing in import- 
ance, and is now in the direct mail route to New 
Orleans. If there is any place, therefore, in the 


| United States where a 


arbor ought to be: im- 


f 
L 
t 
i 
i 
t 


F believe we :: 
have only one that we-can claim.as our own; and ` 
F am not certain that we have even one that we :: 


sition to construct a harbor at any place which 
; possesses a twentieth part of its commerce. If 
| there is any doubt as to the extent of that com- 
' merce, E will call on some member of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce who has the necessary informa- 
tion, to state its amount. But I presume there is 
no doubt on that subject. The principle of local- 
ity, therefore, does not apply to this work; and if 
there is any case in the whole bill which comes 


i 
H 


> within the rule I have laid down, it is exactly that 


;, one to whieh the Senator has taken exception. 

H Mr. BUTLER. I rise to move to postpone in- 
i. definitely the further consideration of the bill. 
But we have the © 


If 
E was disposed to attack this system of interna? 


:; Improvements obliquely, I would let the bill pass; 


i for itis aniymenionabte that none of us understand 


it. It is admitted by all that it is crude and undi- 


+: gested—that we are legislating in the dark, and 


i more upon conjecture than upon evidence. It is 
evident that we are puzzling ourselves as to what 
is national, and what is local—what general, and’ 
what particular. Some gentlemen my that if it 
were of a character looking to a general system of 
interna! improvements they would oppose it, be- 
cause such a system is opposed to therr party plat- 
form; and withregard to that, what is general and 
| what local, we are like the man who said to his 
| neighbor, ‘‘ Your doxy is heterodoxy, but my 
doxy is othodoxy.” If anything is said about 
| New Orleans, or the State of Louisiana, or the 
river Mississippi, then, according to the Senator 
from Louisiana, it is all national; every appropri- 
: ation is for a national object; and so with eve 
` other section, until even the Appomattox is mady 
into a national stream. Agam, if you take the 
State of Arkansas, everything to be done there is 
ofa national character, So that it depends entirely 
upen who is te judge as to what is national and 
what is not national. I can agree with the gen- 
tleman from Maine in one respect. F can well 
understand #river entering into the ocean may be 
national with regard to foreigncommerce. I, like 
‘him, however, do not think that, because a river 
happens to run through two or three States, such 
' river is properly to be regarded as a national river. 
| And, while on this question, allow me to refer to 
| my friend from Missouri, [Mr. Arcurson,] who 
| spoke so slightingly of what he termed: the “*At- 
t lantic bench”’—this small tract of land. Allow 
me to say, that that ‘* Atlantic bench” will never 
be superseded by railroads. A railroad to com- 
ete with the ocean, and then call the ocean a 
eneh! Why, sir, it never can be superseded by 
a railroad. F grant you thatthe Mississippi river, 
; with all its tributaries, may be superseded by rail- 
| roads, but who ever dreamed of the otean bein 
superseded by a railroad, or any other artificii 
mode of communication ! ' 

Without regard: to the principle of the bill, if 
these appropriations are made, they are altogether 
inadequate, because they are too small, and too 
diffusive, for any object contemplated. And again, 
if you undertake to make appropriations for all 
the objects indicated by gentlemen who represent 
different portions of the United States, you have 
not money enough in your Treasury to satisfy 
such demands; and even if you had, you could 
i not distribute it equally and fairly, although you 
were to distribute it all in one week, as Bonaparte 
| did the sick fund. Hf you were to bestow a mil- 
| lion and a half of dollars, to be expended at some 
point on the Mississippi, or on the lakes, then you 
| might effect something of value; but so far as re- 
gards many of the sums appropriated in this bill, 
you might as well throw them into your rivers at 
once, for they will effect nothing in regard to the 
| end contemplated, except to go into the hands of 
contractors, who will make advantageous bargains 
with the Government. 

Something has been said about Charleston and - 
about the $50,000 which is to be appropriated for 
an experiment there. What is that for? To try 
an experiment; to see whether the bars in Charles- 
| ton harbor can be removed? It is a mere experi- 
| ment, which, I will undertake to say, will result 
more to the benefit of Maine than of Charleston, 
for the vessels of Maine will go there and derive the 
benefit. Whether it is worth while to make the 


experiment or not, | do not undertake to aay; bus 
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River and Harbor Bill—Messrs. Butler, Hamlin, and Barland. 


SENATE, 


when gentlemen call attention to this appropria- 
tion as a local appropriation for the State of South 
Carolina, | must answer them by saying, that it) 
is an appropriation more for the benefit of Massa- 
chusetts and Maine, and other northern States on 


i 
li 


the Auantic, whose vessels come into Charleston ` 


for security in hard weather, or to trade there. i 
Besides, Mr. President, so far as regards these 
$50,000, I believe that the contractors for such work 
generally come from the State of Maine, or there- 
abouts, and I have no objection to that, for they 
do the work very well. But, after all, this is 
vany an appropriation in the name of Charles- 
ton, for the benefit of Maine and the northern 
Atlantic States. And so it is with regard to many 
things which I could name. And yet we are to 


be deluded by saying that an appropriation is for - 


this or for that place, when it is to benefit some 
other place, 

The bill is wrong, totally wrong; and my friend 
from illinois (Mr. Snos] has satisfied me that 
if we are to get into this system, we ought to have 
the information of previous surveys before we 
into this wholesale system of appropriations 


contest between the Lake interests and the Missis- 
sippi interests is certain to take place; all the small 
rivers for which appropriations are made by this 
bill, will be hely forpor and the whole at- 
tention of members of Congress will be absorbed | 
by the demands of the two great rival lines, to the | 
exclusion of all such petty interests; and the gen- 
tlemen from the Mississippi valley, who are voting 
for these appropriations, will find that they are 
commencing a system for the benefit of the Lake 
interests—to carry commerce on the lakes to the 
great northern ports. 

I beg pardon, Mr. President, for detaining the 
Senate so long. I did not intend, when I arose, 
to say so much. I move that the further consid- 
eration of the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 ask for the yeas and nays on 
that motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, well; take the question, 
and let us decide it at once. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I do not de- 


, sire to prolong this discussion; but I wish to call 


local improvements. I move to postpone the bill | 


indefinitely; and if it had not this name of ‘river ; 
and harbor bill,” there are not five gentlemen here, | 
acting upon their own responsibility, who would | 
not be willing to postpone it. Or if they believed | 
it to be a bill affecting their private interest, they | 
would be equally willing to postpone it. But it | 
is called a ‘river and harbor bill!” 

t A rose by any other name would smell as sweet!” 

{anghterj and having this name, there are very 

ew who can resist it. This ‘‘ river and harbor 

bill” covers up as much crude legislation as an 
bill that ever was introduced into this body. ic 
is admitted by all that it is undigested. You talk 
about appropriations forthe Big Sodus and the 

Litde Sodus! What do I know about the Big 

Sodus or the Little Sodus? [Laughter.] My 

friend from Louisiana [Mr. Downs} may know 
something about them, but I do not. And you 

require me to make appropriations upon your rep- 


i 
i 
t 


resentations, and not upon my own knowledge! |; 


We are legisiating in the dark; and allow me to | 
the most successful way to get the bill | 


say that ) 
passed, is to do it by 
are afraid to postpone the bill. 
a system of internal improvements, let us have a 
general system at once. I do not object to the 
name. Gentlemen are willing, seemingly, to go 
for what are national objects; but who is to tell 
what is national, or what is local? Oh! the wis- 
dom of a majority! 


‘What is national is not to: 
depend upon your opinion or on mine, but upon | 


guess-work. But gentlemen |, 
If we are to have | 


i 


the combined opinion of those interested. You '' 


may not think so, and yet it egsentidlly is so. 


Legistation of this kind, therefore, must depend 


upon combination, and when several objects are |! 


combined, they are stronger than they would be 
separately. If T wanted 
tem of internal improvements, Í would commence 
with some great work in the first place, and put.a 


to carry out a great sys- || 
if 
i 


[i 


j 
$ 


million or a million and a half of dollars upon it. |: 
{T would say, with my colleague, if you are to go i 
into such a system, put your money out in the | 


best way you can, and make new channels for: 
commerce, which would be better than to be dig- | 
ging out and improving rivers and harbors which | 


we never heard of. 


Let us see what will be the operation of this | 


system if it is carried out? We shall find that in 
five years there will be a contest between the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the lakes for the commerce 
and carrying trade of the West. Yes, sir, if this 
line of communication between Lakes Huron and 
Superior is completed, an attempt will be made 
to carry the whole of the trade by the way of these 
great lakes to New York; and there will ensue a 
contest between that city and New Orleans, and 
the Mississippi will have a great difficulty to con- 
tend with. e who reside on the southern At- 
lantic coast need not care much about the issue of 
such a contest; it will be a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to us which obtains the superiority; be- 
cause, whether the commerce comes round to our 
ports by way of New Orleans or New York, it 
‘would not affect us. But, sir, it would be a great 
contest as to which of those two cities would get 
the most mon Iam not a prophet, and I do 


not pretend to be a prophet; but I repeat that that 


' original 


the attention of my friend from Illinois (Mr. 

Sutexps]} to a fact, and I think I shall be able to |. 
induce him to withdraw his amendment. M 
object is to get votes upon this bill. The amend- ; 
ment pending is, I understand, that proposed by |j 
the Senator from Illinois, appropriating $50,000 || 
for general surveys. I think I can induce the |! 
Senator to withdraw the amendment, or, at least, 
to reduce it to half that amount. I stated yester- /, 
day that the appropriation in this bill for con- 
tinuing the survey of the northern and western 
lakes, of $25,000, was probably designed for a 
aurvey of those lakes corresponding samewhat to 
the coast survey onthe Atlantic coast. I was very |' 
well satisfied then, that the honorable Senator 

fram Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] who had given me ,; 
that information, was e a 
then, but supposing his knowledge to-be superior | 
to my pent bowed in deference to it, nd made 

that statement in the Senate. I am now satisfied ; 


; that he was incorrect, and that I was right in my | 
og sition, that the $25,000 appropri- ' 
e bill is for the purpose of surveys for :: 


ation in t 
harbors at different localities upon the lakes. I 
hold in my. hand a report of Colonel Abert, of the 
Topographical Engineers, in which he says, in so , 


that will bring up fairly and fully the merits of 
the entire question. I shall be ready to go into an 
explanation of that amendment when it is before 
us; and it strikes me now that we would get along 
more rapidly, if we would confine ourselves to an 
explanation of the particular amendments of the 


|; committee, until we get through with them. Then 


1 will offer my amendment in relation to tonnage 


| duties, when speeches upon the general merits of 


the question would be more applicable, 
_ Mr. BORLAND. I desire to say a few words 
in reply to the remarks made by the Senator from 


, Louisiana. In undertaking to show that the pro- 


‘instance as an illustration. 


‘ known. 


I thought so `, 


ford amendment of the Senator from Hlinois was 
oth unnecessary and improper, he mentioned one 
He said only such 
works should be considered and acted upon, as 
were notoriously neceSsary, and where the im- 
provements were needed, and that no examination 


“ or report of the Topographical Engineers was 


necessary, and he instanced the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river as one of those cases. That was 
rather unfortunate for his purpose, for it so hap- 
pens that that particular work has been undergoing 


© an examination and survey under the direction of 


the Government for several years past, and its 
importance never was brought to the attention of 
the Senate, or an Sprroprianon asked for its ac- 
complishment, until the reports of the engineers 


i were laid upon aur table, and I suppose avery Sen- 


ator has examined them.. Ks importance was not 
The amount of money that it would 
probably require to make the work, was not known 
until this very examination by competent engineers 
was made. ; 

Mr. DOWNS. What examination does the 
Senator refer to? There have been several exam- 
inations made. 

Mr. BORLAND. I refer particularly to that 
made by Mr. Ellett, a report of which was, before 
us last year, and. ordered to be.printed. Hemade 
a special examination under the direction of the 
Government. 

Mr. DOWNS. I can state that many years 
before that examination, surveys were made, and 


' I was convinced of the importance of the work. E 


many words, that $25,000 was recommended for '' 


lakes, not for the purpose of a coast survey. I` 
want to show to the Senate that at least a part of ;' 


; the purpose of making specific surveys on the ` 


do not understand that the appropriations which 
have heen made for it are based upon these sur- 
veys, but on the fact which I stated before, of the 
reat obstructions to the.commerce. These facts 
in regard to the river I. know. : 
Mr. BORLAND. The Senatar strengthens my 


the amendment to the amendment is unnecessary; ‘| position still more. He says that years before 
and I trust.that I can satisfy my friend from Iili- || this, surveys were made.and the importance of the 


nois that as $25,000 are appropriated for such a: 
survey, he should withdraw his amendment. ! 

. CASS. I desire to say:one-word of ex- | 
planation. 


Yesterday. the question came up about || 


the appropriations for the surveys of. harbors on_; 


the lakes. I adverted to the appropriation, of 
$25,000, which E supposed to be the ordinary ap- 


propriation, which has heen made for twenty or `: 


, port démonstrated to min 
:; piety of the work, but hig ability to carry it ont, 


twenty-five years past, for the topographical sur- :. 


vey of the Jakes—a lake coast survey. So the; 
honorable Senator from Maine thought. i 
Mr. HAMLIN. [Ididnot. | 
Mr. CASS. Well, 1 thought so. Now, 1 find 
that it is not intended for that, but that it is in 
another bill; therefore, I was incorrect. . , 
Mr. SHIELDS. The honorable Senator from ' 
Maine has stated one thing that induces.me to,' 
change the phraseology of my amendment, and 
make it accomplish the object 1 had in view. It 


| provides now “for a.survey and .examination of ; 
| rivers,” &c. I will change the word “survey” | 
| to. ‘$ reconnoissance,” so as to make it ‘‘recon- 


noissance and examination,” for the purpose of 
classification. . 
Mr. BUTLER. 
men, I withdraw the motion to postpone the bill 
indefinitely; but T intend to renew it after we shall | 
have acted on.a few more.amendments. | 
The PRESIDENT. 


his amendment in the manner designated by him. <! 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I rise to express the h 


With the permission of |; 
the Senate, the Senator from Illinois can modify f 


work was demonstrated. But it seems that with 
all. this, it.required still another examination. I 
know that during the time I have been here thia 
pate ashe paatoa have been asked for the 
accomplishment of the work; and Mr. Ellett’s re- 
mind, not on 


ly the pro- 


One other point: The honorable Senator.from 
Louisiana commented strongly upon the position 
of those Senators who. are in favor of what.hp. 
seemed to suppose was a general system, and he 


: undertook to.draw a line between national and 


local. .I understood him to undertake to define 


: what kind:of works should be undertaken: by the 


Government; and. what did he say? Why,.sir, 
he said that no one had ever questioned that it 
had been the practice of the Government to im- 
prove important .works. .I ask him if.that re- 
lieves us from the difficulty? Afterall, assuming 
his definition to be correct, (and [: will. not ques- 
tion it, because. those that are not important should 


. hot be improved;)-I would like. to know how it re- 


ope | 
that before we. discuss the general principles of the $ 


į bill, as far as internal improvements are concerned, | 
| we may go on and vyote upon the amendments of 


thé committee, making only such speeches as are 
applicable to them. [| havean amendment-—which 
as been printed—which it is my purpose to offer, 


lieves us from. the „difficulty, and how it puts, it 


| ynder any other supervision than the discretion of 


At the instance of.somegentle- » n t 
; F | of the work? That is the point to.be determined, 


Congress? Who is to determine the importance 


after all, Define it as you will, it must he, and 


, always has been, left to the sound discretion ef 


the legislative body. No man can draw.a.mathe- 
matical -line and oy where national or where 
local improvements begin. The whole practice 
of the Government, and the approval of every 
President of the United States, down to. the pres: 
ent time has been given to sanction the. power of 
Congress to make the improvement .of harbors 
and rivers. I am not aware, in the whole histo 

of the Government, that there has been a single 
President who has ever denied that power. I 
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know very well that Mr. Polk did veto a bill, but i friends, that the advocacy 


I] apprehend that during his Administration, he | 
approved bille which made provision for the im- 

vement of rivers and harbors. No one will 
question that. It was that particular bill which 
he considered so objectionable, and vetoed it; but 
from General Washington’s administration down 
to this very day, bills have passed Congress based 
upon the power of Congress to make the improve- 
ments. Now, sir, admitting the power, and taking 
the definition of the Senator himself, that import- 
ant improvements are to be made, I ask him—I 
ask any Senator—to tell me where is the tribunal 
which shall decide what are important, and what 
are not important, and thereby fix their character 
as fit subjects for legislative appropriation, except 
it be the discretion of the Senators or Represent- 
atives who are called to vote upon them? 

Mr. DOWNS. It is necessary for me very 
briefly to notice the remarks of the Senator from 
Arkansas. Perhaps I did not define my position 
as clearly as I ought to have done; or if I had, 
the Senator would have found that, so far as the 
eonstitutionality of the measure is concerned, he 
and I do not differ. I admit I did not intend to 
deny the constitutional power of making the im- ` 

vements. I believe that every President of the 
nited States has sanctioned it; I believe all par- 
ties have sanctioned it; I believe that it is a matter 
of discretion—but still I do not suppose that it is 
so vague a discretion but that it is to be governed 
by certain rules—certain principles. The very | 
fact that I suppose Congress must decide from 
the information before them whether the work is 
of national importance or not, implied the power 
of Congress to make these improvements. I did 
not deny that power, but I say it is a power which 
ought to be exercised with great discretion; and 
when there is a doubt as to the nationality or gen- 
eral importance of the measure, it ought not to be 
gone into. It is true, as the gentleman says with 
reference to the improvements at New Orleans, 
that there have been surveys made; and it is also 
true that if these surveys had not been made inde- 
ent of them entirely, the main fact was evi- 
ent that improvements were needed. ‘The infor- 
mation which I have acted upon chiefly is what ` 
has been submitted by the Chamber of Commerce ` 
of New Orleans, and delegations showing the great 
losses of property and the detention of vessels | 
which have been run aground, particularly within 
the last few years. 
tails of these elaborate surveys. I do not think | 
them a matter of consequence. I am aware of the | 
fact as to the importance of the work. 

I admit, then, to the fullest extent, the power | 
of Congress to make these improvements; but I |, 
say it has not been the practice of the Government || 
or the doctrine of the Democratic party, recog- |; 
nized, and which ought to be recognized, to apply || 
them to any except those of general interest. | 
Wherever it is for a local improvement, wherever 
it is confined to a particular location, and for the 
use of a particular location or State alone, it should 
not be made. I care not whether the river or harbor | 
embraces more States than one; I think that im- ` 
material to the general question, if its benefits are .. 
general. TF can mention an instance in this bill, 
where the improvement seems to be local and all . 
in one State, and yet I consider it as much a na- :' 
tional object as if it was in half a dozen States—I | 
mean the Patapsco river—because that is the en- || 
trance of one of the great ports of the United | 
States, in which all the western country are inter- : 
ested. That is an object of general importance, j; 
although situated in the State of Maryland alone. ` 


I have not looked into the de- |! 


So itis with the improvements generally upon the |: 
Chesapeake Bay. So with the improvements on | 
the Hudson river. Although they are in but one 
Btate, yet many portions of the Union are inter- |; 
ested in them. But I will not apply the principle 
to the Rappahannock river, or to the James river, 
which are rivers exclusively within the bounds of 
one State, and for the use of that State alone, be- | 
cause they are just such improvements as my 
State and other States have undertaken to carry 
out themselves. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Such repeated references 
have been made here to the Baltimore platform, 
upon the subject of internal improvements, that I 
feel it appropriate to make a remark or two upon 
the subject. We are taunted by our Whig 


i 


i tion agsemb! 


. system of internal improvements, the 


. platform did not commit us either way. 


SENATE. 


of rivers and harbors, 
by a Democrat, is in violation of the platform; 
and those of our Democratic friends who are op- 
posed to these appropriations, take the same view 
of the subject. i 

will satisfy the Senatora on both sides of the 
Chamber that they are entirely in error on this 

int. 


concerned, I believe, is substantially what it has 


ìi coe € 
| General Jackson’s administration than under any 


think that amoment’s reflection | 


| priations have been larger under General 
The Baltimore platform, so far as that subject is 


been from the days of Jackson down to this time. | 


The system of internal improvements—a general 
system of internal improvements—spoken of in 
the resolutions, is that system to which General 
Jackson’s administration was opposed, and which 
was put down by General Jackson's veto. It 
will be borne in mind that, at that time, what was 
known as a system of internal improvements, and 
supported by the administration of Mr. Adams, and 


opposed by that of General Jackson, was a sys- - 


tem of roads and canals, and other artificial com- 
munications in the different States of the Union. 
It was against that system that General Jackson’s 


vetoes were directed. The internal improvement : 
system stood entirely distinct and apart from the | 


navigation interest; and in General Jackson’s veto 
of the Maysville road bill, you will find, after ex- 
pressing his conviction that Congress had not the 
power to carry on a system of roads and canals, 


under the name of a system of internal improve- 


ments, he says: 


“í Bat there is another class of works which may not be 
improperly called interna! improvements, which stands 
upon an entirely different footing; I altude (he says) to ap- 


propriations for the improvement of the channels in our | 


navigable rivers, and for harbors, buoys, 


and beacons, and 
other works for the protection of 


navigation. These appro- 


priations (he says) have been made from the foundation of ` 


the Government, and it is not my purpose to disturb that 
policy.” 


I speak from recollection, bat that is the sub- | 
stance of the language, and very nearly the words ' 


of General Jackson, with reference to appropri- 

ations for rivers an 

precise words, but have not the book before me. 
Now, sir, with that issue pending before the 


country—the Whigs advocating a system of roads 


harbors. I would give his ` 


and canals, and artificial communications in the 


different States—the administration of General 


i, Jackson resisting the system, and General Jackson 


destroying it by his veto—the Baltimore Conven- 
and passed a resolution against a 


|! general system of internal improvements by the 


Federal Government. 
that resolution ? 


What was the meanin 
To condemn that which the 


of 
d- 


: ministration we were supporting had vetoed; to 


condemn that which separated the policy of the 
Democratic Administration from that of the Whig 
Administration which had preceded it. Then 
by the Baltimore platform condemning a general 
emocratic 
party was committed only against a system of 
roads and canals, and other artificial communica- 
tions in the different States of the Union. So far 


as harbors and rivers are concerned, the Baltimore | 


we put in the platform a resolution against roads 
and canals, we omitted to put in a resolution in 


While | 


i 
j 
| 


favor of the works which General Jackson did not ; 


see proper to veto. Thenthe river and harbor 


bill is an open question to the Democratic party, | 


upon which a Democrat can take either side with- 
out violating any principle or resolution of that 
platform. I deem it necessary to make this expo- 
sition in order to show that these taunts on the 
other side are unfounded; that a man may be a 


: good Democrat, and either support or oppose the 
; protection to navigation in the mode provided by 


the river and harbor bill. A man here sometimes 


| opposes, and sometimes supports a bill for these 
| objects; for when a bad bill comes up he opposes 


it, and when a good one comes up supports it. 

This is the position of men who do not discover 
any want of constitutional power to legislate upon 
this subject. Other persons, who believe that ap- 
propriations having reference to harbors and rivera 
are unauthorized by the Constitution, oppose all 
appropriations for these objects. Therefore Dem- 
ocrats may differ upon this question without their 
infringing upon the platform in the slightest de- 
gree. 

The fact is that larger appropriations were made 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors under 


_ other that has existed since the days of Washing- 
' tom, or, rather, since the foundation of the Gov- 


ernment; because I believe the whole of the appro- 
posse made under Washington amounted to 
ut a few thousand dollars for all the harbor and 
river improvements in America. As these Apps 
ack- 

son’s administration for harbors and rivers than 
any other; and as they have failed under Whig 
Adminisoations as often as under Democratic 


| Administrations, it clearly shows that river and 


, tution 


harbor imiovements have never been party ques- 
tions in this country. The party question waa 
as to whether roads, canals, and other artificial 
communications should be made within the differ- 
ent States of the Union; and that question involved 
an important principle, because the right to make 
a canal within the limits of a State carries with it 
the right and duty to protect that canal, and hence 
the obligation to assume jurisdiction over its banks 
so far as is necessary for the purpose of protec- 
tion. Such a jurisdiction was supposed to be in 
conflict with the rights of the States, because, b 
the United States assuming the jurisdiction, it 
thereby excluded the State jurisdiction. Then it 
was a arent point of principle involving a consti- 
al power, so far as making artificial commu- 
nications, roads, and canals, within the limits of 


: any State, was concerned. So far as it related to 


a navigable river, which was held to belong to the 
United States, and not to the State, no such ques- 
tion of conflict of power can arise. 
I must remind gentlemen that the question of 
wer over the rivers and other navigable waters, 
is conceded and affirmed in all your legislation re- 
lating to navigation. The power is not alone in- 


‘volved in the right to improve the hgrbors and 


rivers. Did you not passa bill the other day to 
regulate steam navigation within the limits of the 
United States; prescribing how vessels should be 
run; how they should be provided with the imple- 
ments and means to avoid disasters? What right 


‘had you to prescribe the mode of navigating the 


_ his vessel before he coul 


Ohio river, or the Mississippi river, or the Lakes, 
orof any other inland communication, unless you 
have jurisdiction over it, to the exclusion of State 
jurisdiction? The passage of that bill affirmed 
our authority over those waters. You also have 
aws, and have had upon your statute-books for 
many a year, providing for the appointment of 
inspectors of steam-boilers, and requiring thecom- 
mander of every steamboat to procure his certifi- 
cate of inspection, and to pas it up in the cabin of 
run it. Did not that 

law assert the jurisdiction of this Government 
over those waters, to the exclusion of State au- 
thority? You have also your laws regulating the 


| licenses of vessels on the coasting trade to run into 


certain harbors and inlets throughout the United 
States; do not those Jaws also assert the jurisdic- 
tion of this Government over the navigable waters? 
Your whole system of legislation, from the begin- 
ning of the Government up to the present time, has 
asserted and exercised jurisdiction by this Gov- 
ernment over navigable waters wherever they ex- 
tended within the broad limits of this Republic. 
Yes, sir, and I am aware that we have collection 
districts, and ports of entry, and porte of deliv- 
ery, and all the other machinery of customs which 


; show that this Government has always acted upon 
| the principle, that wherever water was navigable, 


there the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
extended. But, sir, this is not thecase, when you 
come to invade the limits of a State, to open a 


| canal, or to make a road, or any other artificial 


communication. You are invading State jurisdic- 
tion and State sovereignty then; your right to 
make the work was denied, because the making 
of it excluded the State from jurisdiction over a 
part of her own territory. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. AmI tounderstand, then, 
that when a steamboat gets upon a canal, made by 
artificial means, the laws of the United States are 


! no longer enforced over it while there? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. When I say so in my speech, 
the Senator is to understand meso. Butas I have 
not deemed it necessary to go into the discussion 
of that point, I will ask him to wait until I come 
to it. My object was simply to show what had 
been considered by past Administrations, by par- 
ties, and by theaction of this Government, as the 
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doctrine upon this subject, without any reference 
to what were my {individual opinions upon that 

int. Now, sir, this being the course pursued 
by this Government, without interruption, from 
the beginning up, so far as navigable waters are 
concerned, and we legislating every year upon 
this subject of navigation, show that we have al- 
ways regarded the great interests of navigation as 
being a separate and distinct interest from that of 
general internal improvements. 
Court of the United States hold in their decisions 
that the interests of navigation and commerce are 
vested by the Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, and that no State can interfere 


with that supreme authority of the General Gov-. 


ernment. 

My objectin making these remarks at this time, 
in advance of the general discussion upon the ques- 
tion, which will come up upon my amendment, is 
for the purpose of showing that there is no party 
advantage to be gained on this side of the question 
by citing platforms, with a charge of violating these 


that have been formed at Baltimore by either of. 


the two great parties. I thought that we were 


The Supreme 


River and Harbor Bill—Messrs. Douglas, Underwood, and Cass. 


SENATE. 


uestion of rivers and harbors involves no ques- 
tion as to the system of internal improvements by 
| the General Government. lam utterly opposed to 
ii any auch system. I believe that the general internal 


i: improvement system was left wisely in the State || ar A } i 
3 poverament; and not in the General Government. li ciples of this great act, we are yet safe from this peril. 


ur roads and canals, and all our artificial modes 


of communication, were left, very wisely, with the `. 
_. contributions they furnish to the commerce of the country. 


State governments. You would not at this day 
have had one tenth or one hundredth 
_ railroads, if the 
ment which you have by the power being lodged 
in State authorities. I wish to keep this broad 


by doing so, you will avoid much of this quibbling 
: about partisan politics and the violation of plat- 


the contentions which are ue 
Democratic friends in regard to t 
difference which they have discuss 


part of the 
wer had been in this Govern- ` 
is- . 
tinction in view throughout this discussion; and | 


before committees of Congress for lines of roads to the 
amount of 106,000,000, as E understood him, for I have 
not time to refer to the documents, places in a striking light 
the dangers we were exposed to, and from which we 
escaped by the firmness and wisdom of Andrew Jackson ; 
and by the adherence of the Democratic party to the prin- 


They have taken roads and canals from the grasp of the 


|: General Government, and all the rivers, except a few, 


which can be considered national in their character, by the 


A great system of internal improvements is exploded, and 
the powers of the Government are confined within their 
legitimate boundaries, the right to regulate commerce, and 
to improve natural reservoirs, and some of the principal 
natural avenues of communication. 

“ Look, sir, at the votes in the Senate in 1847, the last 
time a bill upon this subject passed, and but a year before 
the meeting of the Baltimore Convention. You will find, 
that on a test vote, so announced by the mover, Mr. 


. Bagby, to strike out the sum of $156,000 for the improve- 


forms. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido not rise for the pur- . 
pose of taking any part in attempting to compose : 
on among my 
e subject of the | 
nearly a’ 
whole day; nor do I rise for the purpose of show- ` 
|| ing the inconsistency of their arguments in regard | 


ment'of the Ohio river below the falls, there were 39 nays, 
and but 6 yeas. My name is recorded among the former; 
and a far greater one than mine is there, too—the name of 
Calhoun.” 

I have the votes in 1846 and 1847 before me. 
The Democratic Convention met in 1848. This 
resolution was pending before the Democratic 
party for ten, or twelve, or fifteen years. .Does 


perhaps trenching a little upon that doctrine, when i! to their whole position on the subject of internal | any man suppose that the members of the Demo- 
we came to the point of making canals around the || improvements. I merely rise tą state that my ob- | cratic party in this Chamber who voted for the 
Falls of Sault Ste. Marie; but as long as we con- l ject in interrupting the Sco kon Illinois was | bill to which I allude—does anybody suppose that 
fine ourselves to the protection of navigation, we |, to try and understand, if | could, the length and |! Silas Wright, who avowed his opinions ina much 
are clearly within the principle. '; breadth, the depth and height, of the Democratic || longer letter to the Chicago Convention than I 

Here I will remark, that before the Federal |' creed upon the subject of internal improvements. || wrote—can any man guppose that he, who was 
Constitution was formed the rivers and harbors; From the argument which the gentleman made, I ': the father of the resolution, intended to be incon- 
were improved to the extent to which they were thought that he placed the right of commercial jį sistent upon the subject? No, sir; the doctrine 
improved at all bya system of tonnage duties regulations in regard to the navigation of steam- | announced by the honorable Senator from Illinois 


levied by the States. In the Constitution of the 
United States, the States were deprived of the 
authority of levying tonnage duties, except with 


the assent of Congress. I will be ready to show, | 


whenever the queation arises, that tonnage duties 
were then-instituted as being proper means out of 
which rivers and harbors were to be improved, and 
the only question was then, whether the power to 


levy the duties and make the improvements, should | 
be vested in the State or in the Federal Gov- | 


Ther aqread teal the tone amide on a point. 
he the tonnage duty was the proper 
fund, but they doubted as to which was the prope? 
authority to administer the fand; hence the right 
to levy tonnage duties was vested in the State by 
the assent of Congress, or retained by the Gen- 
eral Government in the event that the assent of 
Congress was withheld. The first Congress that 
assembled under the Constitution chose to with- 
hold that authority, and passed an act to the effect 
that the appropriations for public piers .and light- 
houses, and other works for the protection of nav- 
igation should be borne out of the National Treas- 
ury. Nine thousand dollars, I believe, was the 
sum first appropriated for that purpose; and 
$16,000 the next time. It seems that the system 
was a very small one then. It has been growing 
from that time to this. 

But my object is not to go into a discussion of 
that question now. 


est, and not to the general internal improvement 

stem; and that the Federal Government has 
always, in all its branches, claimed and exercised 
such jurisdiction over the navigating interest, and 
that the right under the Constitution is vested 
entirely in the Federal Government or in the State 

‘overnments, as Congress shall determine. 

ngreas does not give its assent to the States, 
it is then vested in the Federal Government; but 
if it does give this assent, then it is vested in the 
State governments under the tonnage duty. 

That being the position of the power, it then 
becomes a question of expediency as to how that 
power should be exercised—whether we should 
retain or surrender it up; and I am prepared, 
whenever the question shall come up, to go into 
the question of expediency, as to where the power 
can be most safely lodged for the benefit of the 
great navigating interest. But, sir, the object now 
is to perfect the bill under the plan which now 
prevails. I shall vote to perfect it—to render it 
as perfect, as fair, and as just as possible; and I 


shall maintain the rights of the great navigating | 
whose consequences, as well financially, in the enormous { 


interest to appropriations from this Government, 
until we can devise a system which will give more 
effectually and economically a protection to that 
interest in another mode. ‘I hope that we will be 
able thus, with this brief review, to see that the 


It is simply to show that. 
rivers and harbors belong to the navigation inter- ; 


If; 


boats, and things of that sort, upon the ground | (Mr. Doveras] is the doctrine of the Democratic 


that, as we have always assumed jurisdiction over 
the natural channels of commerce, we 
right to enter into these commercial regulations, 
because of that jurisdiction limiting them to that. 


. A necessary deduction resulted from that, that ; th } ance at 
the |; trine, where is the limitation? 


whenever you get into the artificial channels, 


powers of the Constitution cease—at least that was ` 
put the question to ` 


my conclusion; and I simpl 
. know whether that was a legitimate deduction from 
the argument, 3 A 
‘i when we get into an artificial channel, the Consti- 
- tution 
, navigation of that artificial channel? It was a 


i; mere inquiry for my satisfaction, hoping that the 


sired. 


' party. 
have the ; 


ve no right to regulate steamboats in the | 
g he fc ii ought to take a vote, and dispose of this bill to- 


i: day; because we have most of the appropriation 


:, gentleman would give me the information I de- ; bil ) 
| this bill, and every member who desires to speak on 


It is a sound and wholesome doctrine. 
Mr. BELL. I desire to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I understand he says that the doctrine is to 
improve certain objects of national importance. If 
there is any importance at all in stating such doc- 


Mr. CASS. I was coming to that, and I will 
answer the question now if the Senate are ready, 
or I will doit in the morning, and I will not take 


and whether he was of opinion that ; ten minutes to do it. 


Several Senators. Move an adjournment. 
Mr. BRODHEAD. It seems to me that we 


bills yet to act upon, and if we go on discussing 


| Mr. DAVIS. I rise to congratulate the gentle- |; the subject of internal improvements delivers his 
|| men around me that we have reached one point— |, views at length, we shall have ne time to consider 


i that we have got a definition of internal improve- 
ii ments. Roads and canals, then, are internal im- 
: provements. Harbors and rivers are harbors and 
|| rivers, and do not fall within the category of that. 
i! definition. -J believe the platform says, “ internal 
f improvements.” Now, thegentleman says, within 


i| the fair meaning of that word, these things are not | 
It doesnot fall within the definition, | 


i! but roads and ls belong there, and they are. i È 
See eee E á i| not submit a motion that when the Senate adjourns 


|; it adjourn to meet at seven o’clock this evening? 


|! embraced. 


: all that constitute internal improvements. 

Mr. CASS. Will the gentleman allow me to 
‘ show him my idea upon this subject, by reading 
|. what I said at the last session of Congress? The 
' same objection was then made, that we were pur- 
|: suing rather an inconsistent course. I then said: 


to suppose, that their faithful observance would prevent 
those of us, who acknowledge their obligations, from voting 
for any river and harbor bill. Mr. President, for one, 
neither difficulty in the case, nor inconsistency in the 
| course. This resolution, disavowing the right to.establish 
| a general system of internal iinprovemente-—for that is the 
| doctrine reproved—was first presented to the Democratic 
f by that able and incorruptible statesman, Silas 
i Wricht, whose memory is embalmed in the heart of every 
true Democrat. Well, sir, he, its acknowledged father, 
held at the time he urged it, and continued to hold till his 
lamented death, the same opinions upon this subjeet, which 
ij are now sanctioned by the Democratic party, and which 
authorize these appropriations for certain national objects. 
| Gan a doubt rest upon the mind of any man, fairly dis- 
| posed, respecti the construction he put upon his own 
declaration ? What he meant, and what the Democratic 
party mean to repudiate, is the power to spread a great 
system of public works through the whole country, em 
bracing roads, canals, rivers, and harbors, and ponds, too, 
for aught I know—a system by which the Union was to be 
covered with roads and canals, as by a net-work, and 


expenditure it would entail, as morally and politically, by 
the corruptions it would lead to, no man can seriously con- 
template without alarm. Why, sir, a fact which has just 
been stated by an honorable member, [Mr. Downs,} that 
at the time of the Maysville veto, there were propositions 


i! «Now, sir, the honorable Senator from South Carolina ;, bein 
(Mr. BurLer} has referred, rather triumphantly, I thought, | 
to the resolutions of the Baltimore Convention, and seems | 


the appropriation bills. It seems to me that we 
ought either now to ait out the bill or adjourn to 
meet at six o'clock for the purpose of proceeding 
with its consideration. It is utterly impossible to 
get through the business unless we proceed with 


| this bill and get through with it to-night. 


Mr. ATCHISON. I move that the Senate do 
now adj 


journ. . 
Mr. BRODHEAD. I desire to inquire if I can- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brapsury 

‘in the chair.) That motion cannot be received 

; while another subject is pending. 

: The motion to adjourn was not agreed to, there 

, on a division—ayes 19, noes 19. 

r. DOUGLAS. T hope we will be permitted 
to vote on the amendments of the committee this 

evening, and then [ will offer my amendment in 


Tees | the morning, make a brief explanation of it, and 


|| we can get through the bill. 


Mr. CASS. [have but to say that I will not 
detain the Senate ten minutes in anewering the 
estion of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 


ELL. 
My. BORLAND asked for the Rhee and nays 
on Mr. Suietps’s amendment to the amendment; 
but they were not ordered. 

The amendment to the amendment was then 
rejected; their being, on a division—ayes 20, noes ` 


24. 
Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate do now 


adjourn. ae 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us vote on the other 
amendments first. - E 
Mr. DAVIS. I hope before the Senate ad- 
journs we will vote on the amendments of the- 
committee. ' 
The motion to adjourn was not agreed to; there 
being, on a division—ayes 21, noes 22. 
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River and Harbor Bill—Messrs. Davis, Underwood, and Douglas. 


SENATE. 


ee 


„3 survey of Providence harbor, Rhode. Island, 


| 
{ 
{ 


propriation for the survey of the Rappahannock | 
insert: 

The next amendment of the committee was to 

The amendment was agreed to. 
amendments of the committee together. 
pow the objection for the purpose of delaying the 
anna of the harbor of Ashtabula, Ohio, 

Now, I have no objection to the appropriation || 
not be better to unite the two sums together for ` 
called my attention to it. I propose to disagree i! 

“For repairing the public works at Little Egg harbor, | 

The next amendment of the committee was to | 

Mr. ATCHISON, That is one of the amend- ` 
T call upon the Senator from Mississippi to state 
objects to the appropriation to this river, because 
great many appropriations ‘to which he will ob- 
in Mississippi. 

Mr. ADAMS. It is'a rivernavigated by steam- 
it. ‘Very large interests are concerned in it. 
such a river in Mississippi? 

Mr. DAWSON. | And I suppose it runs into 
river. 
insert: 

‘The amendment: was agreed to. 

‘¢For'a survey and examination of the Falls of the Ohio 
Pediency of an additional canal around said Falls, $5,000. | 
the improvement of the navigation around the | 

i 
I do not want to interfere with the measure of the 


tiver, was agreed to. li 
‘“ For a survey of Taunton river, Massachusetts, $3,000.” 
insert: 
Mr. HAMLIN. If there be no objection, I 
Mr. ATCHISON. There are several of them 
Mr. CASS. In the bill, as it came from the 
10,000.” The committee report an amendment: 
for the improvement; but I would suggest to the || 
it? i 
to that amendment of the committee when we || 
_ The next amendment of the committee was to || 
New Jersey, $8,500.” l l 
insert: 
ments which I desire to have explained, for I 
what kind of a river this is. 
he does not know anything about it. If that con- 
ject. So far as this river is concerned, there is no 
Mr. ATCHISON. The explanation is siffi-’ 
boats for some two hundred miles. It’empties: 
Mr. DAWSON, | I desire to ask the Senator a 
Mr. ADAMS. Yes, ‘sir; and it extends into’ 
the ‘cuff. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
“For 
The next amendment reported by the committee 
river by:a board of topographical and civil engineers to be 
‘Mr. DAVIS. TheSenator from Indiana, [Mr. 
Falls of the Ohio. “This amendment was put in | 
Senator-from Indiana, if his- hs pna for the 


The amendment of the committee making ap- 
The next amendment of the committee was to | 
The amendment was agreed to. 

« For a survey of San Antonio river, Texas, $1,500. 
hope that the question will be taken on all the 
of which I desire explanations. 1 do not inter- 
House, there is a clause ‘* For continuing the im- 

“« For repairing the piers at Ashtabula, Ohio, $15,000.” 
Senator from Massachusetts, whether it would |. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam glad that the Senator has | 
come to it. |; 
insert: ji 

The amendment was agreed to. ij 
«oom survey of East Pascagoula river, Mississippi, i 
Enow nothing about the East Pascagoula river. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Missouri 
stitutes a good oBjection, I presume there ‘are a 
serious objection to it, I suppose, because it liés 
cient. [Laughter.] 
into North river, and various streams enter into | 
quéstion in earnest, and ascertain whether there is 
Alabama. 

gulf, 

_Mr. ATCHISON. No, sir; it ransinto North 

The next amendment of the committee was to | 
$1,500.) 
was to insert: 
appointed by the Secretary of War, to report upon the ex- || 
Batcnr,) the other:day reported a bill in regard to | 
on the suggestion of the Topographical Bureau. 
same thing asthe amendmen am sorry he is 


i not in his seat to explain it. 


. and extending the present canal at said falls. 
Mr. DAVIS. I supposed that would come in ` 


*! olina, $3,000.97 


| that this'is a river which has a bar at the mouth? 


It is deemed a very 
essential matter by the people living upon the 

Ohio river, and they wanta board of intelligent, 
experienced scientific men to devise the best mode | 
of improving those falls. If anything additional 
is necessary, I am quite content to grant it. 


_ Mr. RUSK. If it is necessary the amendment `; 
: can be non-concurred in in the Senate. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to offer an 
amendment to the amendment of the committee, 
but it is suggested to me that I can offer it when the 
bill is reported to the Senate, and I will therefore 
withhold it. . 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I moveto amend the 
amendment by inserting after the word ‘‘ Falls,” 
the words: 


And the comparative advantages and cost of enlarging 


as itis. I have no objection to it. 

‘Mr. UNDERWOOD. It ‘has been suggested 
that we could amend this in the Senate. TI will, 
therefore, ask my colleague to withdraw his 


i. amendment for the present, in order that I may 


have a conference with him. I think there are 
some other matters that should ‘be provided for. 
I want the comparative cost of enlarging the pres- 
ent canal, and the dimensions of a new canal, and 
the branching of the present canal so as to enter 
helow the Portland bar. 

Mr. MERIWETHER. That is embraced in 
my amendment. It refers to the enlargement and 
the extension. A provision for obtaining the 
comparative cost might be inserted; but if it does 
not suit my colleague, when we get ‘into the Sen- 
ate, we can amend it again. f 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. There is 


|: additional matter which T'think should be put in. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to, and the amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The next amendments of the committee were to 
insert: 
“ For the repair of the sea-wall at Marblehead, Massa- 


| Chusetts, $500.” , 
y of the harbor of Georgetown, South Car- | 


“ For a surve: 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The next amendment of the.committee was to 


| insert: : 
tc Fora survey of Shrewsbury river, New Jersey , $1,500.” |! 


Mr. ATCHISON. ‘I want to know something 
about Shtewsbury river. : 

Mr. SEWARD. Itis a navigable river which 
connects with the Bay of New York. The town 


of Shrewsbury is upon it, and is ‘an important |: 


ort. 

Mr. ATCHISON. 

ble? 

Mr. SEWARD. I do not know the length of 
the river, The town of Shrewsbury is'very near 
the sea-shore; and the object is to make a survey 
for the improvement of the navigation up to the 
town. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will state to the Senator from 
Missouri, if he feels any anxiety upon the subject, | 


i 


of it. ‘The survey is to find out whet it will cost 


| 


i 


What distance is it navi- || 


“For repairing the piers at New Castle Delaware, 
$15,000, ean j ý 


“ For the further improveme 
| port, Connecticut, $10,000.» 


; The next amendment of the committee was to 
: Insert: 
“ For repairing the piers at Ashtabula, Ohio, $15,000.? 


Mr.DAVIS. I hope the Senate will disagree 
to that amendment, for the reason which I have 
already stated. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BELL. I desire to present an amend- 
ment, to come in at the close of the bill. 
Mr. DAVIS. 1 hope the Senator will allow me 
to go through with the amendments of the com- 
‘mittee. I have one ortwo which I am instructed 
to offer. In order to carry into effect the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee, another is ne- 
cessary. e have inserted an appropriation for 
the repairs of the public works, and the improve- 
ment of the harbor of Wilmington, North Car- 
olina. On that account it is necessary to strike 
out the second section of the bill giving to the 
: Commissioners of Wilmington power to collect 
‘| tonnage duty for that purpose. I move to strike 
the following from the bill: 

“ And be it further enacted, That the Commissioners of 
thetown of Wilmington, North Carolina, be authorized to 
levy and collect a tonnage duty, not exceeding four cents: 
: per ton, upon all vessels of not less than sixty tons, for the 
| purpose of cleaning out the obstructions at the mouth of 
the Cape Fear river, and that to effect that purpose the 
said Commissioners be authorized to pledge the receipts 
from the said tonnage duty, to pay the interest or principal 
of any loan they may effect for that purpose: Provided, 
That the Legislature of North Carolina, at the next session, 
order and authorize such tonnage duty.’? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I would suggest to the Sen- 
; ator whether, as that involves the principle of ton- 
‘nage duties, it-had better not be laid aside to be 
discussed in connection with the general subject. 
It strikes me that it had. I see no reason why it 
should be stricken out now. X 

Mr. DAVIS. This is not intended to raise or 
settle the question in regard to tonnage duties. 
What we propose to ‘strike out authorizes the 
: Commissioners of Wilmington to collect tonnage 
duties for the improvement.of the harbor. e 
have ‘made an appropriation for that object. I 

think, therefore, that the amendment proposed by 
| the committee, and adopted by the Senate, renders 
this unnecessary, not that I intend, in an way, 
by it to interfere with the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. RUSK. It is evident that we cannot get 
: through with all these amendments this evening. 
| Mr. DAVIS. I have but one more. 

Mr. RUSK. But Ushalllose the floor if I give 
way. There is a bill upon the table which I want 
to go to the House. I therefore:move that the 
farther consideration of this bill be postponed until 
to-morrow, in order that that bill may be taken up 
and passed. ‘It is the postage bill. 

The motion to postpone was. agreed to. 
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Satourpay, August 21, 1852. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill; the question 


} 
i 


to remove that bar and to make it a good harbor. |! 


The amendment was agreed to. 


‘Mr. RUSK. `I hope the question will be taken | 
on the residue of the amendments of the committee 
together. 

Mr. DAVIS. I hope that will be done, 
the exception of the one for Ashtabula, Ohio. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itcan only be ' 
done by unanimous consent. 


No objection was made, and the following i 
| amendments were agreed to: 


“ For repairing the piers at Kennebunk, Maine, $7,500. 

“For a breakwater at Owls-head harbor, or at Rockland 
harbor, 

15,000. 


$ 
“Por the further removal of obstructions and the im- 
provement of the harbor of Dubuque, Iowa, $15,000. 
gio ee repairing the piers in Great Sodus. Bay, New York, 
“For improving Cape Fear river at and below Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, $20,000. 
gio For repairing the piers at Haron river harbor, Ohio, . 
400. . k 
“Por continuing and repairing the breakwater at Bur- - 
lington, Vermont, 10,060. : 
E<“ For repairing the piers at Conneaught, Ohio, $10,000, 


i 


with | 


iu Maine, as the Department of War shall decide, {| 


i pending being on the amendment of Mr. Davis to 
| Strike out the following: 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the commis- 
: sioners of the town of Wilmington, North Carolina, be au- 
' thorized to levy and collect a tonnage duty, not exceeding 
; four cents per ton, upon’ all vessels not less than sixty tons, 
for the purpose of cleaning out the obstructions im the mouth 
of Cape Fear river, and that to effect that purpose the said 
commissioners be authorized to pledge the receipte from the 
said tonnage duty, to pay the interest or principal on any 
: loan they may effect for that purpose: Provided, That the 
Legislature of North Carolina, at its next session, order and 
authorize such a tonnage duty.’? 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am instructed by the Commit- ' 
tee on Commerce to offer another amendment. It 
is necessary, in order to preserve the consistency 
of the bill, to ‘strike out— 

“ For the improvement of the channel at the mouth of 
Cape Fear river, North Carolina, 48,000.” 

There is another provision made for that, and I 
therefore move to strike it out. 

The motion was agreed to. 


‘Mr. DAVIS. Fam also instructed by the com- 
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mittee to offer the following amendments, to come Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to offer an amend- || sachusetts says it would be impracticable. I do 


in after the amendments already adopted: 
For the improvement of the river St. Johns, Florida, 


For the completion of the old line of survey, or the new 
line, as may be deemed expedient, for a ship canal across 
the peninsula of Florida, $20,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


Mr. DAVIS. The chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce informs me that the committee di- | 
rected the following amendment to be offered: 

-For a survey of the sand bars, Newark Bay, New Jersey, 
$2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


©- Mr. DAVIS. I wish to make a verbal amend- 
ment. The committee reported an amendment, 
which was agreed to by the Senate, appropriating | 
$3,000 for a survey of Taunton river, Massachu- |: 
setts. I wish to insert after * Taunton river” the |: 
words ‘‘and New Bedford harbor.” They were ‘| 
left out accidentally. i 

The PRESIDENT. That amendment cannot | 
now be offered. The amendment of the commit- |: 
tee has been adopted, and it cannot be amended |; 
until the bill is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SEWARD. I wish to have a verbal amend» 
ment made. I move to insert after ‘* Hell Gate” 
the words “‘and Diamond’s Reef, in the East 
River,’’ so as to make that clause read: È 

4 For the further improvement of the harbor of New York, | 
by ‘removing the recks at Hell Gate and Diamond’s Reef, 
ip the East River, $20,000.’ : 


The amendment was agreed to. a 
Mr. BELL. I move to amend the bill by in-'! 
serting: a? 
For the improvement of the navigation of the Tennessee | 


river, $138,600, in conformity with the estimates of the War. 
Department of the'13th of July; 1852. 


Mr. President, I have presented theamendment : 
for the whole amount of the estimate of the De- | 
partment, and I prefer that the whole amount of 
the appropriation. should be made at once, for the 
object is to remove obstructions in that river that , 
are most important to be removed at ance, in ref- 
erence to the trade and navigation of the country.. 
The part of the river which it is proposed imme- 
diately to improve, will connect with an important 
line of railroad, that is now completed within a 
short distance of the riveratone point. The prin- 
cipal part of these obstructions prevent the imme- 
diate use of that river between the points which 
are the fermini of two very important railroads. 
That portion of the river will connect, for the pres- 
ent, to some extent, the railroad from Memphis, | | 
approaching the banks of the Tennessee river, 
with the Georgia railroad. 

I should not object, strenuously, to any prop- 
osition to reduce the amount of appropriation pro- 


i rivers? 
‘ tion for that river, in accordance with the other | 


posed in the amendment, at the present session, 
under the impression that the whole amount can- | 
not be expended -until the next session. Still, I 
have thought proper to ask for the whole amount 
at once, inasmuch as the improvement upon which |: 
this estimate is based will require the whole amount 
to complete it; and by appropriating the whole 
amount at once we get rid of the contingency of || 
an appropriation ‘not being made at the next ses- | 
sion. 1 do not propose to.add one word asto the; 
propriety.of the arnendment, beyond what [ said || 
on a former day on this subject, unless somegen- 
theman wishes an explanation. Whe 3 

_Mr. SHIELDS. I would suggest to the hon- 
orable Senator, that it would be better to make the | 
appropriation a little more moderate, in order:to |; 
harmonize with the general tendency of the bill. || 
1 am clearly in favor of the proposition of the hon- | 
orable Senatorto improve the Tennessee river. I || 
think it ie one of:those works for which there isa , 
crying necessity; but I think, from the general : 
character of this bill, it is better to make our , 
amendments moderate. I should think that the , 
friends of the bill should not endeavor to insert any 
amendment that would make it obnoxious. The | 
items in the original bill, and the amendments of ; 
the committee, have not, m any case, come up to | 
the estimates; and I would, therefore, suggest to | 
the Senator from Tennessee, in accordance with | 
the general policy of the bill, to reduce the amount - 
of the appropriation. I will not.ask him to do this | 
if he objects to it. | ' 

‘Mr. BELL. I have no objection to tbat.. > 


ment to include the Nlinois river. It has been 
included in every river and harbor bill that ever |! 
came before this body up to this time. I will ask 

the Senator from Massachusetts what amount of | 
money should be appropriated for that river in |; 
proportion to the amounts appropriated for other | 
I think $30,000 would be a fair propor- `` 


appropriations in the bill. I would ask the hon- 


, orable Senator from Massachusetts what appro- 


priation should be made in this case, to make it 
conform with the general character of the other 
appropriations? 

Mr. DAVIS. All [ ean say in answer to the 


: honorable Senator‘from Illinois is, that we have 


not had the Illinois river under consideration at all; 


j and-I do not know what the estimates are for it. 


I do not know that it has been surveyed. 
Mr. SHIELDS. It has been surveyed, and an 


; estimate for its improvement has been made, and. | 


that estimate, I believe, is $50,000. 
Mr. DAVIS. Iam unable to say the amounts 
of the estimates exactly, and | haveno means of , 


| judging at present what could be expended within- 
| a year on the Illinois river, or the Tennessee | 


river. | 
.I concur in ‘what the Senator from Illinois seys, 
that.the plan of-the House of Representatives was: 
to.place the items which way. put .in, below the. 
estimates of.the Department. They reduced every |' 
one, I believe. ; 
Mr. SHIELDS. That was my understanding. |; 
I went to the committee of the other House and |: 
consulted with them as to the estimate for thie || 
river. ‘Fhe estimate was $50,000, and J-came to |: 
the.conclusion that $30,000 would be an.appropri- :' 


| ation which would make it proportionate to the || 
| other items -of the bill. 


I move to‘amend the | 
amendment of the ‘honorable Senator from Ten- 
nessee, therefore, by inserting an appropriation of 
$30,000 for the improvement of the Illinois river. ' 
And, I would suggest to the honorable Senator to | 


| reduce the appropriation in hia amendment for the.. 


Tennessee river to a reasonable amount. r 
Mr. BELL. I- am perfectly willing to take 
what I suppose would bea sufficient appropriation 
to put that river.in a navigable condition at all 
seasons of the year. Iwish to have the most 
formidable obstructions removed, 80. as to leave 
the river open in order to connect the termini of the .. 
two great railroads to which I have alluded. I, 
think. those obstructions should. be removed imme-,' 
diately. They are all that I propose to remove., 
now, becnise it is not designed at present to touch.: 
what are.known.as,the Muscle Shgais, which ‘are || 
the greatest. obstructions :to.the river. 1 believe. 
we havenow.a railroad in the State of Alabama,. 
around the Muscle Shoals, and therefare, the re-. 
moval of those obstructions is not so important as. | 
the removal of obstructions .between.the terminus || 


_of the Nashville Railroad, which will stop for. | 
i some years, or for. some.time at.all events, on the. 


Tenneggee river,.so.as.to.secure a safe navigation 


|i of the river up to the terminus of the Georgia.and: 
: Chattanooga Railroad. That is one of the most 


formidable obstructions now proposed to, be rẹ- ; 
moved. The estimate for the removal of the ob- 


‘| structions is $138,000. .I suppose that the sum of 


$50,000 may be sufficient to remove the obstruc- 


| tions in that part of the river to which I refer, and 


probably that amount is as much as can be ex-. 


i: pended during the present-season until the winter | 


freshets descend, which will put a stop to the." 
work. Therefore, I have no objectian ta reducing. 
the appropriation to. $50,000. If it he the sense 
of the Senate, I have no objection to making.an 
appropriation -of $30,000 for the Ilinois river, but 
I cannot consent to incorporate it into my amend- 
ment. lt must be for the Senate to decide that 
matter. I would-say, however, with regard to the 
improvement of the Illinois river, I am not cer- 
tain that the mode of improvement proposed to he 
adopted by the Senators from Llinais or by the 
Engi er D ment,would bring thatriver within 
that description of objects that require immediate 
attention. But, if they propose to construct a 
ship canal communication between Chicago and 
the Ohio river, I know of no work that would be 
more national in its character. 

Mr. DAVIS. That-would be impracticable. | 

‘Mr.BELL. The honorable Senator from Mas- , 


' portion from Chattanooga to Decatur. 


, for-whi 


not know how that is, but if it be not practicable, 
I do not see upon what principle we can improve 
the river. I am willing to reduce my amendment 
to $50,000, in conformity with various suggestions 
of gentlemen around me. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I do not know 
that I shall object to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Tennessee, to modify his proposition so as 
to reduce the appropriation to $50,000. I beg 
leave, however, to call the attention of that hon- 
orable Senator, as well as of the Senate, to the 
fact, that that portion of the Tennessee river, from 
its mouth to the Muscle Shoals, could be repaired 


‘with a very small appropriation, and be great! 


benefited by it, and that north Alabama and nort 

Mississippi are as deeply interested in that portion 
of the improvement of the river, as they are in that 
I know 
that the suggestions of the Senator from Tennes- 
see are correct, that the railroad from Charleston 
to Nashville has been completed almost to the 


` bank of the river, and steamboats are running be- 


tween the town of Decatur, which there intersects 
the Charleston and Memphis Railroad at this time, 
and they need very greatly some improvement. 

ut, I wish to suggest, whether it would be doing 
justice to every portion of the country, and all 
those interested in- that river, to make the appro- 
priation and apply it only to that portion of the 
river, when. it ig equally needed below the Muscle 
Shoals. I am not'altogether prepared to give my 
assent:to that. Some small appropriation for that 
portion of the river, it seems to me, would be right 
and proper. I-kaow that a large amount of com- 
merce is deeply interested init. If, however, the 
Senator from Tennessee prefers $50,000, I shall 
not move to increase it. 

Mr. BELL. From the interests which I re- 
present on this floor, I should certainly desire to 
see an adequate appropriation ‘for improving .the 
navigation of the Tennessee river, below the Mus- 
cle Shoals—clearing out some obstructions, which, 
I doubt not, could be removed without very great 
expenditure. But we have no estimates just now 
as to that, and cannot tell exactly what the re- 
movalof those obrtruetions would cost. Again: the- 
honorable Senator from Mississippi will recollect 
that, except-in very low stages of water, that por-. 
tion of the river is navigable. But it would re- 
quire a stage of water much higher than that to’ 
render the river cal ae at that portion-which I. 
wish to see atten to immedmiely. . Thie-par-. 
ticular seetion of the Tenngspee. river can scarcely 
he -nevigated..at all and: certainly never without 
great peril. Ibelieve the navigation is very fre- 
quently impeded between the termini of those two 
roads, even at pretty high stages of water; and 
boats of light draught have great -difficulty in 
getting along: But, uader.the circumstances in 
which I.am placed, I think it is most adyanta- 
geous to the public interests that we should con- 
fine the -appropriations to the -section above the. 
Muscle Shoals. I know that the river below the 
shoals could be rendered navigable, at compara- 
tively small cost, at all seasons of the year, for 
shallow-draft beats; which ought to be a subject. 
for the consideration of Congress at the next ses- 
sion. The difficulty is in getting all these local 
points considered in the navigation of the whole 
river, and in getting an eke od for them all 
at the present session. Therefore, I kave forbarne 
to include the whole. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I agree entirely with thehone. 
orable Senator from Tennessee-—that he had bet-. 
ter, in this case, confine himself to what can be. 
ad eously expended during the present year, 
the estimates arealready made. Ifweall 
act in this spirit, the bill wil be placed in a shape, 
atall events, that will not render it obnoxious. 
That -spirit-I am anxious to see carried out. I 
shall endeavor to earry it out in all the amend- 
ments that I may offer. 

The-amendment which I have offered to the 
areendment of the Senator from Tennessee is to. 
rovide for the improvement of the- Hlinois river. 
Theceare eight hundred miles of navigable water 
on that river, There isnot probably on this eoa- 
tinent, er on any continent, a water communica-. 
tion-like.that, which ia formed by the Mississippi, 
then along the Ilinois to the lakes, and down ta 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Illinois jsa link 
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in the chain of one of the longest water communi- 
cations in the world. . 
My friend from Massachusetts remarked that it 
would be impracticable to makea ship canal there. 
Why, we have one for a great portion of the way, 


and nothing but the failure of the credit of the |: 


State prevented us from continuing the original 
plan. Our State lost its credit, and we were placed 
deep in debt, and were thereby prevented from 


carrying out the plan; but we hope tv be able n í 

ask | 
The estimate ; 
of the Department is for $50,000. That amount | 
was in the bill which came to us at the last ses- ` 
I examined the estimates be- — 
fore the committee in the other House, and I scaled | 


accomplish the object at some future day. 
only $30,000 for the Illinois river. 


sion of Congress. 


ne one down in proportion to the residue of the 
ill. 

I wish to add further, that having made a con- 
test with regard to this bill originally, I shall do 


everything I can to place it in a condition not to 


render it obnoxious. 

- Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
prove of the observations just made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, and to state to him that I feel 


just as much concerned in the navigation of the | 


illinois river as he does. lt is as much my river 
as it is his; and perhaps it is more beneficial to 
the people whom I represent, if possible, than it 
is to the State of Illinois, I rose, however, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of stating a fact. hen 
I was recently out in Kentucky, I went from 
Louisville to Bowling Geen on a steamboat, and 
while upon the boat, I met with three tobacco 
traders, who informed me that they had been try- 
ing experiments between the market at Louisville 
and the market at New Orleans; that they had 
transported their tobacco, which is the principal 


staple of my region of country, to New Orleans. |; 


And one of them told me that he had set on foot 


a project to try the difference between the New i 


Orleans market and the New York market, by 


running to New York, through this very channel | 


of communication, and by the channels of-com- 
munication through the State of Ohio. He had 
already carried two loads of his tobacco to New 
Orleans, and was on his way back for the third, 
for the purpose of opening this direct trade be- 
tween the town in which I live—almost in the 
very center of the continent—and the city of New 
York, through the interior of the country. I know 
it to be a fact, that the manufactories which are 
carried on where I live, supply the region beyond 
my friend from Illinois, to the north, and down 
Lake Michigan, through this very channel of com- 
munication of which he speaks. 

If I were as young a man as I was when I first 
carne here, I should hope to see the day when the 
Government might convert the Hlinois canal, now 
used for boats of small character propelled by horse 
power, into a canal through which steamboats 
could pass, so. that when boats were laden with 


the great staple of my region of country, they | 


might pass through directly to Chicago and de- 
liver their cargoes there to the larger boats on the 
lake, or even go on with them through that north- 
ern region, supplying it with the great product of 
my region. Sir, it is an object cherished by my 
heart, and therefore I hope this appropriation may 
be made. Ifthe Senators from Illinois would only 
offer a proposition to have their canal surveyed 
with reference to its conversion into a canal for 
steamboat purposes, and have a report upon that 
subject, as to the cost of the canal, and the cost 
of making the change, it would likewise meet the 
approbation of my heart and my judgment. 

. Mr. DOUGLAS. I must add a word upon the 
subject of the Hlinois river. We have good steam- 
boat navigation in high water from La Salle, which 
is at the termination of our canal, by way of the 
Mlinoia and Mississippi, to New Orleans. In low 
water, there is not good navigation in the Illinois 
river, there being some bars that interpose. The 
river is very straight and very deep. The navi- 
gable part of it is two hundred. and thirteen miles 
long. The great difficulty to which its navigation 
ia subject, is, that there are bars formed across its 
channel, at pointe where the tributary streams in- 
tersect it. From Chicago'eastward, down the line 
of the lakes, thereis good navigatien to the ocean, 
for ships using the Welland canal in Canada, and 
running down the St. Lawrence. It is only one 


I rise to say that I ap- 


hundred miles from Lake Michigan to the navi- 
gable waters of the Illinois; and over these one 
hundred miles the State of Illinois has made a 
| canal of the largest class of the ordinary canals of 
‘| the United States. 

Mr. SHIELDS. What did my colleague say 
was the length of the Illinois river? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 


where the Illinois empties into the Missouri, is 
about two hundred and thirteen miles. 


by that statement, the whole length of the river? 


league. 


I said the length of the river ` 
from the termination of our canal, at La Salle, to | 


Mr. SHIELDS. My colleague did not mean | 


bales annually—goes down the Yazoo river. 
There are in the channel, at several places, ob- 
structions, sand-bars, which interfere very mate- 
rially with the safe navigation of the river in the 
fall seasons of the year, when the cotton is on its 
way to market; and there is also a very serious 


' obstruction at its mouth. The Pearl river is also 


a very important river to the interests of the State 
of Mississippi. It is a small river, it is true; nav- 
igable only for small boats, but those boats carry 

own a great deal of cotton, as the river flows 
through an important and fertile section of the 


| country. 


navigable the whole length. Then this canal con- : 
nects the Gulf of Mexico with the Gulf of St. |: 
. Lawrence, and is of great national importance in | 


this point of view. 
` The Illinois river is, as I remarked, a very 
| straight stream; and it is very deep except where 
| these bars interpose. If its navigation were un- 
|| obstructed it would be one of the safest navigable 
rivers in the whole country. Jt forms a great con- 


i: Valley, and if any river in the United States is na- 
_ tional, it is that river. If the State of Minois 
could have the privilege of levying tonnage duties 
on it, we would never have asked for appropria- 
tions here. But as we have not power to do that 
without the consent of Congress, the Illinois river 
stands on the same footing as the Mississippi, 
and Ido not see how it can be objected to. It 
‚is in fact a part of the Mississippi. It is a con- 
| tinuation of it. They both form in fact the same 
| body of navigable water. 

Mr. GEYER. The Illinois river, under the 
: compact, is free to the whole United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is, under the compact with 
the Federal Government, a stream that is a public 
. highway, not within the jurisdiction of the State, 
and I do not see how you can refuse an appropri- 
ation for it. 

I would simply add, that I am clearly of opin- 
ion that the Tennessee river is fairly within the 
principles which the friends of this bill advocate. 
I know of no other limitation than this: If you 
have power at all over the subject, that power ex- 
tends wherever the water is navigable, whether it 
he fresh or salt, whether it be tide-water or not 


gable, it comes within the principle upon which 
this bill resta, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to explain a remark 
which I made in regard to the Illinois river. I 
meant to say, that that river, from its head waters 
to the Mississippi, was some eight hundred 
miles Jong—not quite as long as the Red river. 
My colleague is correct in stating the length to 
whieh it is navigable, which isup to where it con- 
nects with the canal. I spoke of the length from 
the head waters of the river to where it empties 
into the Mississippi. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwill merely remark, that 
I did not hear the statement of my colleague. ‘If 


guished between our statements, so as to have 
made them agree with each other. 
length of the river is what he states. I spoke of 
the navigable part of it. I hope my friend from 
Kentucky (Mr. Unpnrerwoop] will not embarrass 
us with any proposition for an appropriation for 
the survey ofacanal. That subject is under the 
jurisdiction of the State, and we do not want that 
brought into this question. 

Mr. Suietps’s amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to; and Mr. BeLL’s amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKE. I desire 
amendment: / 

For the improvement of the Yazoo river, in the State of 
Mississippi, including the removal of the obstructions at or 
near its mouth, $20,000; and for the improvement of Pearl 
river, $20,000 
Mr. President, in examining this bill, and com- 
ring the importance of the improvement of the 

azoo and Pearl rivers with that of many which 
are here provided for, the comparison is very fa- 
vorable to the rivers embraced in my amendment. 


to offer the following 


a 


A very large. amount of cotton—probably 150,000 | 


tide-water, no matter, wherever it is, if it be navi- | 


Mr. DOUGLAS. No, sir; if I had stated the ` 
whole length, it would have confirmed my col- | 
From the mouth of the Illinois, vessels ` 
: can pass to the Gulf; because the Mississippi is | 


I cannot, however, promise, Mr. President, to 
reciprocate the tickling process in this bill; thatis, 
I cannot go to any brother Senator and say to 
him: 

“Tickle me, Tommy, tickle me, do; 
If you'll tickle me, J’ll tickle you.”? 

I cannot promise anything of that sort. 

my amendment to stand on its own merits. 


I wish 
If 


|; these rivers are not as important as others which 
'; are provided for in the bill, orif they are of no na- 

tional importance at all, vote down the amend- 
ment. I cannot consent to give my vote for other 


| necting link between the lakes and the Mississippi | 


The:whole | sissippi, and carries upon its bosom 250,000 


‘bales of cotton annually, and a corresponding. 
| commerce in return. Perhaps it is one of the 


i 


| amendments for the purpose of securing any sup- 


port to these. Neither can I promise, if it be 


| adopted, to vote for the bill as it stands, or as it 
' probably will stand. I think it is deficient in many 


respects, and violates the Constitution in some re- 
spects. 

Mr. BADGER.. I rise to a question of order. 
With the most heartfelt sympathy for the amend- 
ment of my friend from Mississippi, I desire to 
ask the opinion of the Chair whether it can be of- 
fered to this general appropriation bill?—whether 


i my friend is provided with an estimate from any 


Department?—or whether any committee of this 
body has directed the amendment to be made? If 
not, I submit that the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BROOKE. I do not consider this as a 
general appropriation bill. A general system of 
internal improvements, I understand to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

ASewnaror. Oh, no; it is opposed to the plat- 


forms. i 

Mr. BROOKE. Oris it contrary to a certain 
platform ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricur in 
the chair.) A point of order having been raised, 
the Chairman will be under the necessity of de- 
ciding it. i 

Mr. BROOKE. I was merely going on to say 
that my amendment is not out of order, because 
this is not a general appropriation bill. l 


Mr. BADGER. My friend is right. I forgot 


' that this is a bill which is considered constitutional, 


because it is not general; therefore, I withdraw my 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 
ment is in order. k 

Mr. ADAMS. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of my colleague by adding to it the follow- 
ing: ; 

For the improvement of the Tombigbee river, $75,000. 


I will remark to the Senate that the Tombighes. 


I had heard it, I should certainly have distin- i river is navigable for steamboats for about five 


hundred miles. It passes a very considerable 
distance through the States of Alabama and Mis- 


most important rivers in the whole country, al- 
though it has never been noticed by the Govern- 
ment. I shall not vote for this bill under any cir- 
cumstances; yet, while money is being distributed, 
I think sheer justice to the tax-paying people of 
Alabama and Mississippi requires that my amend- 
ment should beadopted. It seems that in Missis- 
sippi we have scarcely anything to do with the 
Federal Government but to pay taxes. We have 
no light-houses, no custom-house, no expenditure 
of money for our benefit. Five thousand dollars 
a year would cover every dollar of money that goes 
out of the Treasury to the State of Mississippi, 
except for post office purposes, and we pay more 
taxes, perhaps, than any other State in the Union 
according to our population. 

Mr. DAVIS. I simply desire that Senators 
will vote on these propositions one way or the 
other, until we find out what is the sense of the 
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Senate. The last amendment seemed to al- 
moat without notice. 1 hope the Senate will bear 
in mind the suggestion which I think fell from the 


Mr. SHIELDS. The estimates were made. 
| They were before the committee in the House. 
' But that is not the question here. That river never 


honorable Senator from Michigan, {Mr. Cass,]} '| was surveyed as to its navigability. 
that if we go on adding appropriations in this way, | 


we are certain to fail in passing the bill. There 
are three rivers proposed to be improved. I dare 
say they may be meritorious objects; but I have 
not learned from either of the Senators that there 
has ever been any survey, or any estimate made, 
or that anybody knows anything about the sort of 
improvement which the rivers require, or what 
would be a probable and reasonable sum for that 
purpose. How can we vote for propositions of 
that description? 

Mr. CASS. I did not exactly hear the honor 
able Senator from Massachusetts, but I would in- 
quire if we have any estimate at all, as to the prob- 
able expense of these improvements? 

Mr. DAVIS. None at all. 

Mr. CASS. If we assume that principle, we 
may as well give up all idea of making improve- 
ments. The rule requiring an estimate is the 
only wholesome check which we have, so far. if 
you abandon it, we shall be at sea without a pilot. 

Mr. RUSK. I amanxious that this bill should 


be disposed of, and I rise for the purpose of making ` 


as tion. We are now acting as in Commit- 
tee at the Whole, and the amendments which we 
agree to here have to be again acted upon in the 
Senate. I hope, therefore, that the friends of the 
bill, at least, will reserve their amendments until 
we get into the Senate, when there will only be 
one action upon them. At present there is evi- 
dently a carelessness on the part of Senators, be- 
cause on the amendments but very few votes are 

iven. This course will not only endanger the 

ill, but the amendments themselves. I merely 
throw out this suggestion, with the hope that Sen- 
ators will act in accordance with it. I have one 


or two small amendments, but I shall defer offer- ‘: 


ing them until we get into the Senate. 
r. DAWSON. My friend from Michigan 


has interposed a principle here, which, in my |, civility? 
Itis one which wehave | 


judgment, is not tenable. 

n discussing, and which we ought not to rely 
upon. He says there should be a survey first 
made. What is the object of a survey? 


Mr. DAWSON. The river never has been 


|: surveyed. There has been no estimate at all; nor |! 


` amount which is to be appropriated. 


| 


i 
$ 
{ 


i ie there a necessity for surveying it, because it is li 
| known to be navigable. If you appropriate $10,000 | 
' or $12,000 for the removal of the obstacles in the : 
rivera proposed by the Senators from Mississippi, , 
they will be removed, and if the money is not | 
. sufficient, application will be made for more. 
Mr.SEWARD. Itis necessary that we should 
confine ourselves to some limits in regard to the | 
I would | 
also remark that we do not consent here to make 
an appropriation of money for the purpose of sup- 
plying this city—this capital—with water, with- ; 
out a previous examination—some survey and | 
some estimate. Al] will be in confusion if we go | 
on and appropriate money for the improvement of ; 
rivers all over the country, when we have nothing | 
from any scientific source or practical authority | 
in regard to the objects to be improved or the ' 
amount to be expended. For these reasons I shall 
be inclined to adhere to the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. CASS. Will the honorable Senator from ` 
Georgia allow me to say that he is under an entire 
salseppreneneian as respects my view on this sub- . 
ject. I thought he himself the other day—though || 

may have misunderstood him—was anxious to 

‘retain the check of the survey and estimate, so as 
to prevent the abuse of the system. Did I so un- | 
derstand him or not? 

Mr. DAWSON. The Senator understood me 
correctly; but when any two or three gentlemen `; 
go to the head of the Topographical Bureau, and | 

‘get an estimate in this way, without his having ` 
the necessary knowledge on the subject, it is no |, 
evidence of its necessity. j 
Mr. CASS. I presume the Department never || 
ve such an estimate to anybody. |: 
Mr. BADGER. Isit not given as a matter of |, 


Mr. CASS. No, sir; it is not given as a matter | 
Of civility. I will undertake to say that the Depart- ' 
ment never gave such an estimate. They would 


] 
i 
| 


tis to | not undertake to do such a thing without some 


ascertain whether the river is navigable or not, If , kind of a survey. They may have a mere sketch 


it be already navi 


ble now, and steamboats and | 


other craft are plying upon it, it is evident that | 


there is no necessity for a survey, as to its navi- 

bility. But, when we ask foran appropriation, 
it is said we must go to the head of the Topo- 
graphical Bureau for an estimate. What do we 
go there for? To ask the head of the Bureau to 
say what, in his jud 
the river and ascertain whether it be navigable or 
not; and, l suppose, at the same time, to ascertain, 
if it be not navigable, how much money is neces- 
sary to clear it out and make it navigable. 

e rivers which are proposed to be improved 
by the amendment are similar, perhaps, to one 
which I am going to propose. They are already 
navigable. There are some obstructions which, 
at low water, impede the navigation, and the ob- 
ject is to make an appropriation of money to re- 
move those obstructions. What object, then, 
could we accomplish by having a survey made? 
‘When the money shall be appropriated and placed 
in the hands of those whose 


ent, it will cost to survey | 


uty it is to see to | 


| 


; no engineer would hazard his reputation in such 


| the great object is to ascertain how far the ex- 
' pepses are going to lead us. I can tell the hon- 


| 


removing the obstructions, no more than is neces- | 


sary will be expended; and if it requires more 


than we appropriate, they will have to stop the | 


work until they can get another appropriation. 
cannot see, therefore, the necessity of cutting off 
the amendment under that suggestion. My friend 
from Illinois (Mr. Suie.ps] a few moments ago 
‘asked for an appropriation of $30,000, which was 
agreed to. Have any of us seen the estimates for 
it? No doubt they have been made; for he has 
told me so. There were some estimates made 
some years ago, but none of them have been called 
for during this seasion by the heads of the De- 
rtments. I have no doubt of the fact which he 
as stated; but how does that differ from the 
proposer of my friends from Mississippi? 
hey say their streams are navigable. i 
r. SHIELDS. I have not the estimates in 
my hand, but if the statement is doubted, I will 
send for them. 
Mr. DAWSON. I do not doubt the fact. 


L 


j 


i 
H 


:ıt will lead us. 


' the money go out. 


or a reconnoissance, but without it they would 
never give it. It would be mere guess work, and | 


ja manner. But the Senator is misinformed on 
: another point. It is not for the purpose of deter- 
‘mining the navigability of the river that we get 
the'survey made. Some we know are navigable, 
and in regard to others we havea doubt. But 


orable Senator that some years ago—and the plan 
ought to beadopted now—every estimate and plan 
: went before the committee, and the committee de- 
; termined whether the plan was a practicable one, 
and how far the ultimate expense was going to 
lead us. How does the Senator know whether 
the improvements of the Tombigbee will cost | 
ahem or $2,000,000? We want to know that | 
. before we commence the work, because we com- 
. mence with a kind of assurance that we will go | 
on. We do not mean to throw the money into 
the river and let it flow into the ocean, and leave |, 
no marks of the progress of the work behind it. 
Like reasonable men, when we are about to build, 
we should sit down and count the cost. To be | 
` gure, we cannot determine it to a mathematical 
` certainty, but we can get an approximation to it 
which will enable us to act understandingly. ` 
. What is the operation? I think every gentleman , 
: will have seen it. We have now commenced a |: 
‘ race as to what we will put in the bill, and before | 
we have done, I presume we shall add millions to || 
it; and I say that this rule, with regard to the sur- || 
vey and estimate, is the only remaining barrier for 
its safety. We should require a survey and an 
. estimate by competent men, as to whether the im- 
| provement is necessary, and the expense to which | 
If we have not this, we shall 
open the flood-gates of the Treasury, and let all 
I do not pretend to have more 
sagacity than others, but I foresaw what would | 


ton to obtain information. 


: ments or not. 


‘| opened. € 
_ constituents may have some portion of the con- 


‘be the state of things if you amended the bill at 
jall. I saw that you would open it to an incalcu- 


lable number of amendments, and we have found 
it to be so. 

Mr. BROOKE. In reference to the Yazoo 
river, I can say that I have an estimate that satis- 
fies my mind much better than any estimate which 
could be furnished by any Department in this city. 
It is one made by ex arenes caplains and steam- 
boat men, who have been navigating that river for 

ears. Itis true, l have not got it on paper be- 
ore me, but as I passed over that river on my way 


' here, I was informed by a gentleman of this class, 
‘that this amount of money would materially aid 


the navigation of the river. In reference to Pearl 
river, I have no such estimate. But, sir, we have 
been here voting thousands and hundredsof thou- 
sands of dollars for rivers without any estimate 
being presented to the Senate at all. It is true, 
that estimates may have been made, but the Sen- 
ate has not had the benefit of them. There was a 
river in New Jersey for which we voted $1,500, 
the very name of which struck almost every Sen- 
ator on the floor with surprise. It was the Shrews- 
bury river. We have all heard of the Shrewsbury 
clock, by which Falstaff boasted that he had 
fought the gallant Hotspur a whole hour, but no- 
body had heard of Shrewsbury river. A large 
amount was voted for that; but when we come to 
the improvement of the Yazoo and Pearl rivers, 
which float upon their bosoms hundreds of thou- 
sands of bales of cotton annually, we are met with 
the objection that no estimates have been made. 
Mr. ADAMS. It is true, we have not been 
running to the head of the Department to get an 
estimate, which any man can get for such a river 
as the one I have proposed to include in the bill. 
I have stated that it is navigable for steamboats a 
portion of the year for five or six hundred miles, 
and that it transports upon it two hundred and 
fifty thousand bales of cotton annually, with a 
corresponding amount of commerce in return. No 
one, I presume, will doubt that. J state the fact 
to be so. It does require improvements; but it is 
said we should go to the Department at Washing- 
hy, sir, if f wanted 
information, I would go to Ligon Laughridge, an 
old steamboat captain upon that river, who could 


; furnish me more practical information in reference 


to the necessities of that river, and proper esti- 
mates, than all the Departments in Washington 
could, with all the information they could get in 
a year. Then, what rule will you establish? If 
the Senate are satisfied that it is of a character for 
which they can vote, and if that portion of the 
people are entitled to équal rights with others, I 
object to a vote against it on this ground. Vote 
againet it, if you think proper, on the ground that 
it is not entitled to this distributive appropriation 
of the revenue of the country. I have no objec- 
tion to that. I do not care oné cent whether the 
amendment be adopted or rejected. We have not 
been in the habit of looking to the General Gov- 
ernment for aid in these matters; but still IT have 
thought it proper to bring the facts before the 
Senate. I have no objection to your rejecting the 
amendment, on the ground that this river is not 
entitled to any portion of the fund; but J do ob- 
ject to its being rejected on the ground that the 
Department has not reported and estimated upon 


it. Is there no other mode by which this body 


l: can act, but through information derived from one 


of the Departments? I suppose the Senate will 
be governed by such information as satisfies the 
minds of Senators in relation to the proposition, 
and not whether it comes through the Depart- 
If that is to be the check, we all 
know that there are rivers and harbors enough in 


' the country to procure estimates from the Depart- 


ment to consume every dollar we can collect from 


‘the people, and that will not amount to a check, 
‘The Senator from Michigan says we have no 


other check. Sir, I have no idea that his mode or 
any other will be a check, if the Treasury is 
If this bill be passed, I desire that my 


sideration of Congress. 
Mr. CASS. I will not assert the fact, but I 


|! believe that you may travel back through all the 
i river and harbor bills from the first commencement 


of the system, and not find a single appropriation 
which was not based upon an estimate and survey 
by the proper officers of the Government. I do 
not contest at all that steamboat captains may be 
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competent to judge of the navigation of a river, | 
but they are not the persons to whom we would | 


recur for an estimate of the expense of accom- | 


lishing an improvement. 
£ Mr. ADAMS. 
ask him a question? Will he be so good as to 
inform the Senate if the improvementat the mouth 
of the Cumberland was based upon an estimate 
by a Department? 

Mr. CASS. Does the Senator refer to the dam? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CASS. I will not assert the fact, though 
I have na doubt of it; but the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BeLL] can answer the question. 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir; there was a survey made. 
Colonel Long, a competent engineer, made a mi- 
nute report on the whole subject, and made an 
estimate. Theappropriation of $50,000 was based 
upon that. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will, then, call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that there is a contest 
between the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 


ator from Missouri, whether the $50,000 shall 


be appropriated to remove what has been done 
through the estimate of these bureaus, or to re- 
ir at, 


Mr. CASS. I am aware of that. I do not \ 
dgment of offi- |! 


claim any infallibility for the 


ju 
cers more than anybody else. The western rivers 


are a tremendous interest to understand. They || 


are perpetually changing, and that is one of the 
difficulties which the officers have to encounter in 
making the estimateg. It might be that in.so new 
an experiment as endeavoring to improve the nav- 
igation of the Ohio, they should make mistakes. 

hat I do not dispute; but still I cannot see but 


that it is essentially necessary for prudent legisla- | 


tion, to have some idea of 
the work will lead; and let me say to the Senators | 
from Mississippi, that it is not a question of to- 
day. It is a question which arose at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and upon which man 
voted against the river and harbor bill. 
Mr. DAVIS. I will state one point which the | 
Senator seems to forget. The motion is made 
here to appropriate $20,000 for the improvement 
of a river. Now, how do you know that $20,000 


y Of-us | 


will make the improvement? |i Mr. CHASE. WNotat all. 


Mr. CASS. We know nothing abont it. 
Mr. DAVIS. How do you know, if you do 


make an improvement, that it will not be de- || 


stroyed ultimately before another appropriation 
may be made for it? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not rise to 
make a speech, but to ask my friend from Mis- 
sissippi one question. 
ment to appropriate $75,000 for the improvement 
of the Tombigbee river. That may be very.preper, 
for all I know, but will the Senator vote for this 
bill if it shall be pnt in? 

Mr. ADAMS. I shall not. I stated so distinct- 
ly when | offered the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I hope, then, we will vote down 
the amendment. aaa 

y: I wanted to. show the 
ill is based. 


Mr. ADAMS. Exact! 
principle upon which this 
Mr.: DAWSON.. I desire to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee if he will vote for thia bill if the 
Tennessee river be not put in it? J 
Mr. JONES. I shall vote for the bill. with the . 
Tennessee in, or the Tennessee out of it. 


Mr. Apams’s amendment to the t 3 z j 
en amendmen ‘| Representatives, and the committee have since 


|, recommended some three or four appropriations. 


was rejected. 


Mr. BROOKE asked for the yeas and nays 
upon his amendment; and they were ordered; and 
being taken, resulted —yeas 12, nays 31; as. fol- 

WS: : 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Borland, Brooke, 
Dawson, De Saussure, Douglas, Gwin, 
Eusk, and Sebastian—12. 

NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Bayard, Bell, Bradbury, 
Brodhead, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Cooper, 
Wisconsin, Downs, Felch, Fish, Geyer, 
Jones of Tennessee, King, Meriwether, 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Tou 
‘Upham, Wade, and Walker—31. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


When the roll was called, Mr. ATCHISON 
said: I have made an agreement with the honor- 
able Senator from Maryland [Mr. Pratt] to pair. 
off with him, and therefore I ask to be excused 


from voting. 
ESIDING OFFICER. If such be the 


Chariton, 
Hunter, Morton, 


Bright, | 
Davis, Dodge of 
Jones of Iowa, 
Pearce, Seward, 
cey, Underwood, 


The PR 


e expense to which | 


He has offered an amend- | 


River and Harbor Bill—Messrs. Cass, Chase, Geyer, and Borland. 


SENATE. 


pleasure of the Senate, the Senator will be ex- 
cused. 


Mr. CHASE. I move to insert the following 


. i; amendment: 
Will the Senator allow me to ` 


in the mouth of the Sandusky river, in Ohio, $5,000. 


I will state, in reference to this amendment, that ` 


| 


| 


j 
i 
i 


For removing the bar at the head of Sandusky Bay, and |. Missouri, and insert the words ‘and White’ after 


the Sandusky river is the outlet of a very import- ` 


ant commerce. It isa navigable stream. In 1813, 
the British fleet, conveying Proctor and his troops, 
sailed up that river to the attack of Fort Steven- 
son. In thecourse‘of time, a bar has accumulated 
at the mouth of the river, to which access is, in 
consequence, rendered difficult. The resident 
population have removed the obstructions from 
the stream, and they ask only that Congress will 
remove the obstructions at the mouth of the river, 
where it connects with the bay-and the lake. It 


comes strictly within that class of improvements | 


which come especially under the care of Congress, 
| and is recommended from the Bureau of the corps 
of Topographical Engineers. I hold in my hand 
: the chart of the survey, and also the estimate of 
_ the amount required for the work. The whole 
i| amount is $14,000; but I only ask now for $5,000, 
l| and I-hope the Senate will grant it. 


|. The Senator from Ohio ought to ask for more. 


i| and estimate for- the appropriation? 
| Mr. CHASE. Yes, sir. This case comes 
| strictly within therule. ‘I hold in my handa re- 
| port of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 
Í transmitted to the Secretary of War, and by him 
; transmitted to Congress. The amendment is 
drawn up in pursuance of that report. 
: Mr. DOWNS. ‘Phere is an a jation ‘in 
' the bill already of $15,000 for the improvement of 
| the harbors at Sandusky City. 
` Mr. CHASE. Thisis an appropriation for a 
, different object. 

Mr. DOWNS. Is not this appropriation on 
; $15,000 for preserving and improving the harbor 
_ of Sandusk 


: place? 


Mr. CASS, I can state the facts for the inform- 
| ation of the Benator from Louisiana, {Mr. Downs.] 

The mouth of Haron, for which there is an ap- 
| propriation of $30,000 in the bill,-enters Lake Erie 
abont ten miles eastof Sandusky Bay. You enter 
Sandusky Bay, which is a considerable indenta- 
| tion, and within eight or ten miles of its mouth is 
|, Sandusky City, for the harbor of which:there'is an 
appropriation in the bill. At the head of the bay 
is the moath of Sandusky river, for which another 
appropriation is now asked. - 

Mr. BADGER. I beg leave to suggest to the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Cuase,) that the addition 
| Of $5,000 is: very small business. Hehad better 
ask ‘for $25,000. Large appropriations pass kere 
much more easily than small ones. 

Mr. CHASE. T am aware of that fact; but f 
thought I would display my usual modesty and 
i ask but very little, in the hope that the Senate 
| would grant it. i : 
Mr. DAVIS. I wish to say one word in regard 
| to the appropriations fer the State of Ohio. Sev- 
eral appropriations for that State were contained 
in the bill as it was sent up from the House of 


They found it ne to do so, in consequence 
of a storm which occurred afterthe bill was drawn 
up inthe House of Representatives, and after it 
was reported here, having carried away a pier at 


| and Conneaut, and at one other place, Cunning- 
ham’s bay, I think. The storm, which was of un- 
! usual character, and extraordinary. violence, took 
| place in the latter part of May, or early in the 
month of June, and its disastrous effects rendered 
the action of the committee necessary. They have 
taken such steps as they conceive to'be necessary; 
and in doing so, I think we have gone as far as 
we can with respect to Ohio. ; 

__ The question was taken on the amendment; and 
it was rejected. 


Mr. BORLAND. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that clause which provides— 


Mr. ADAMS. Thatis a very moderate sum. | 


Mr. SHIELDS. ‘Do | understand the Senator ` 
|| to say that the Department has madea survey :' 


y City to be ‘expended at the same — 


For the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi 
river below the rapids, the Ohio, including the repairs of 
the dam at Cumberland Island, the Missouri and the- Ar- 
kansas rivers, $260,000. 


lot propose to strike out the word ‘ and” after 
: Arkansas, so as to make the clause read: 

For the improvement of the navigation of the Missiesippt 
river below the rapids, the Ohio, including the -repairs of 
the dam at Cumberland Island, the Missouri, the Arkan- 
sas, and White rivers, $260,000. 

Mr. CASS. Does the amendment propose to 
increase the appropriation ? 

Mr. BORLAND. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. GEYER. I would inquire whether any 
estimate has been made for the improvement of 
White river? I will state my object in asking the 
question. If White river is inserted in the clause, 
an additional appropriation will be rendered ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. BORLAND. I shall ask the Senate to in- 
crease the appropriation, if the amendment is con- 

. curred in. 

Mr. GEYER. I was about to suggest to the 
Senator from Arkansas, whether it would not be 
| betfer.to. divide the appropriations for the different 
rivers. ‘It has always struck me as very extraor- 
dinary, that every river falling into the Atlantic, and 
|! every harbor on that coast, and on the lakes, has 
its separate appropriation, while these western 
rivers from the beginning have been grouped to- 
gether as if they were very small affairs, and as if 
it was a matter of indifference whether any appro- 
priation was made for their improvement or not. 
The consequence has been, that although we have 
had improvements on the Ohio, and on the Lower 
| Mississippi, very slight attempts have been made 
to improve either. the Missouri or the Arkansas, 
| or any of the rivers in the Southwest. In order 
to effect a remedy, therefore, I propose, not.to in- 
crease the appropriation, but to divide it, by in- 
| serting in this clause, after the word ‘ rapids,” 
| $90,000; after the word ‘Island,’’ $90,000; and 
to strike-out $260,000, after the words “ Arkansas 
rivers,” and insert $40,000 each. Thus making 
the clanse read: 

“For the. improvement of the. navigation of the Missis- 


each of the harbors of Huron river, Ashtabula, |, 


sippi river, below the rapids, $90,000; the Ohio, includi 
: the repairs of the dam at Cumbérland Island, $90,000 ; the 
Missouri and Arkansas rivers, $40,000 each.” 

The entire appropriation for the improvement 
of these rivers will therefore remain at its present 
amount; but the appropriations will be rendered 
specific; and it will not Pe left to the discretion of 
those who superintend the works to omit some of 
the most important improvements which are ne- 
cessary on those rivers. 

Snag-boats have been once or twice on the Up- 
per Mississippi, between the mouth of the Ohio 
' and the Missouri; and once, a snag-boat was on 
i the Missouri river, when jt could not work else- 
where. All that I desire now, is to make the ap- 
propriations specific, or as much so as possible; and 


|i to approximate, in some degree, to the rule adopted 


in reference to appropriations elaewhere. 
i ‘Mr. BORLAND. I agree with the Senator 
| from ‘Missouri in the general tenor of his remarks, 
and with the object he has in view. I would 
greatly prefer, as he suggests, that separate and 
specific approptatens should be made for each 
river. I think that such a system would be much 
better; but I did not make the proposition, because 
I supposed that for reasons which may have ap- 
peared sufficient to control the decisions of the 
Committee on Commerce, they had adopted this, 
which has been the usual mode of appropriating 
; the money in the aggregate, and because it would 
be more likely to meet with general approbation; 
but Iam very willing that the proposition which 
I have before me, and which I intend to offer, 
should be so modified as to meet his views. 

For the reasons which I shall now state, I am 
, desirous of having the White river inserted in this 
clause. The Senator from Missouri will admit 
, that it is a very important river. It runs a con- 
siderable distance within the limits of his State; 
it runs also within the limits of the State of Ar- 
kansas, almost without obstruction, being naviga- 
ble for boats of considerable size, all the year, for 
a distance of four hundred miles to the town of 


Jackson Port, and to the mouth of Black river. 
Then, I suppose, taking its meanderings, it runs 
something like a hundred miles before it enters the 
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siderable distance. 
high as the town of Springfield. Between that 
place, however, and Black river, there are some 
obstructions which need removal, and it would 
then become a most valuable river for the purposes 
of navigation to all that region of country. From 
the mouth of the White river up to the town that 
T have mentioned, Jackson Port, there are no ob- 
structions but snags. Itis a most beautiful river, 
and well adapted for the purposes of commerce up 
to that point, being only obstructed here and there 
by a snag; and it is of importance that these ob- 
structions should be removed, for though the coun- 
try through which it runs is but recently settled, 
itis now being rapidly filled up with one of the 
finest classes of population on the continent of 
America. Above that point, the country is equally 
valuable and interesting, and is now tending rap- 
idly to settlement, but the river is still obstructed 
at the mouths of a few small streams which fall 
into it. From these obstructions it might be freed 
by the expenditure of the small amount of money 
which I intend to indicate, and then the navigation 
would be rendered perfectly safe during the whole 


l believe boats have gone as ` 


l commerce between different States; or whether 


ear, for a distance of seven hundred miles for , 


ts of a large size. 
ious to insert the White river in thia clause; and 
TI must say I am astonished to find that it has been 


heretofore excluded from all plans of improve- ' 


ment. 

Weare accustomed to consider the Arkansas 
river the most important in that State, running, 
as it does, diagonally through the State, from 
northeast to southwest, about six hundred miles. 
8» far as tho military operations of the Govern- 
ment are concerned, it is certainly more import- 
ant than the White river, because it connects us 
with the Indian country, and is necessary as a 
highway to reach our military defenses on the 
frontier; the White river being made navigable, 
also becomes of considerable importance as ex- 
tending that line of communication. I therefore 


For this reason, l am anx- | 


. . . a ? 
State of Miasouri, and in that State it runs a con- | 


` reason and for that particular object—not merely ` 


! by the Government as militar 
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our foreign commerce between its various parts; 
whether they convey between their termini the 


they are used for the purpose of communicating 
between the United States and the Indian tribes. 
These streams which have been estimated for by 
Congress come emphatically within that definition. 
They are streams on which a regular commerce is 
carried on between two independent States of the 
Union. They are not merel 
up streams, occasionally affording navigation, but 
they are large streams, penetrating into the State 
of Missouri through a distance of five or six hun- 
dred miles. Their length of navigation, the vol- 
ume of their water, and the commerce carried on 
upon them, make them the equal of the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee rivers, which have been re- 
garded as rivers having a national character and 
Importance. Thereason why appropriations have 
been heretofore confined to the 
rivers to the exclusion of the White and Black 
rivers, is on account of the use of the former rivers 
roads, affording 
the only way in which we could conveniently con- 


nect the Mississippi river with the western Indian . 


frontier and military posts; and appropriations 
have always been applied to these rivers for that 


as a natural means of communication for the com- 
merce of the States with the Indian tribes, but for 


. the additional and paramount object of facilitatin 


hope that the Senate will consent to this amend- ; 


ment. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. When the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Geren] was last up, he seemed to 
make some point upon the question, whether 
White river had been estimated for? I can in- 
form the Senator that as early as the year 1838, 
in a bill approved by a Democratic President, a 
survey for the improvement of the White and 
Black rivers was made, and of that survey an 
elaborate and careful report was made. The ob- 
structions in these rivers were found to be of two 
characters—those which were temporary, such as 
small rafts and snags, and overhanging trees, and 
those which consisted of shoals—-making it neces- 
sary either to make locks and wing-dams, or to 
adopt some expedient for deepening the channels. 
For the removal of those obstructions which were 
of a temporary character, and which, afterall, con- 
stituted the chief difficulty, an estimate was made; 
and the expense of improving both the White and 
Black rivers, and of opening up an almost unin- 
terrupted navigation, and, as my colleague has 
said, the best which the State of Arkansas affords 
for six hundred miles, was only $27,600. Now, 
although this estimate was made in 1838, yet were 
another estimate made to-day, it could scarcely 
make much difference on account of the character 
of the obstructions. I imagine that the amount 


proximate as nearly to the wants and necessities 
of these rivers now, as though a new estimate 
were made. 

While I am up, I will allude for a moment to 
what has been said in regard to the principle of 
the bill. So far ag my support of this bill upon 
principle is concerned, (for I have a principle in 
this matter by which I shall be regulated,) these 
rivers come within it by connecting two different 
States, and are used as the means of carrying on 
and conducting the commerce of one State with 
another. That, I think, is one test of its consti- 
tutionality. 1 will not enter further into the merits 
of the bill now, for I will not render it the unkind 
favor which is too often incautiously afforded of 
speaking it to death. But in making appropria- 
tions for rivers we ought to inquire, in order to 
determine whether the work is of a national char- 
acter, whether these rivers are used for carrying 


the administration of the Indian and military af- 
fairs of the United States in that distant region. 

I will say, relative to the Arkansas river, that 
it is the only means of communication with the 
military posts on the western frontier; that it is 
the only road by which we can furnish to the 
Indians the annuities and other supplies rendered 
necessary by our treaty stipulations with some 
five or six tribes on that frontier; and if by any 
extraordinary convulsion of nature, or by any 
other agency, that river should be annihilated, the 
Government would find that the cost of the trans- 

rtation of appie to the frontier would be 
argely increased beyond what is now the annual 


, charge on the Treasury for the proposed expendi- 


ture. But, because the White and Black rivers 


, have been placed under the ban of a constitutional 


t 


; priation for a survey. 


; without anything to occupy their time or attention. 
: I cannot see that the appropriation of the money 
i for the purpose of carrying on the work, or its 
| expenditure, is in any way connected with an ap- 
recommended by the engineer in 1838 would ap- | 


objection, as relates to their improvement, they 
have hitherto received no other notice than a slight 
appropriation for a sutvey. But, aside from the 


constitutional objection to the system, I do not | 


entertain the acru 


pies expressed by some Senators 
as to the power o 


Congress to make an appro- 
It is, in my opinion, a 
most necessary exercise of power to prevent a 
violation of the Conatitution; for] do‘net know 
what better authority, or what*higher power, we 
can appeal to for the pn of preventing the 
abuse of legitimate aut 


at the expense of the Government, for this very 


|: object. Why, the appropriations for these objects 
: are the life of that body, and if they were not re- 
: quired to devote themselves tothe acquisition of this 
i! information, their offices would become mere sine- 


cures, where they would merely receive their pay 


ropriation for a survey. The survey and the 
improvement are very different; the one may come 


i within the constitutional objection, the other can- 
| not do so. However, it is not my pu 


have said already, to enter into a discussion of the 
bill on its merits, or the great principles involved, 


| or the determination of the question as to where 


the powers of the General Government atop, and 
where those of the States commence. If time 
afforded, it is one of those subjects an which I 
should desire to express myself to the Senate. It 
is one of the great living questions of the age, in- 
timately connected with the best interests of this 


country, and must have a material influence on its | 


prosperity and advancement, 

In relation to the suggestion of my friend from 
Missouri, (Mr. Geyer,] which has been acqui- 
esced in by my colleague, [Mr. Bort.anp,] I must 
express my doubts as to the propriety of sepa- 


rating the appropriation for the improvement of |! 


the beds of dried- : 


rkansas and Red . 


ority, than to the statisti- | 
cal information acquired by the Corps of Topo- `: 
graphical Engineers, scientific gentlemen, educated | 


se, asl: 


the southwestern rivers, and its division among 
I| the Red, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missour? 
i rivers. YT understand that the object to be gained 
i by making but one appropriation for all, is to 
avoid the difficulty consequent upon voting the 
| money in such a manner as to prevent the Depart- 
_ ment from expending the whole amount to the best 
, advantage. In one case, the appropriation may 
| be too small to effect the object contemplated, and 
1 the work must be left incomplete; in other cases, 
it may be larger than is required, and then the 
Department could not take the excess for the pur- 
pose of finishing the incomplete work. The prac- 
tical consequence is, that you must open an ac- 
count for each of the improvements commenced, 
and after "y are carried as far as possible, or as 
faras may be necessary, you cannot apply the 
excess on one appropriation to meet the deficiency 
of another. The mode proposed by the bill af- 
fords the means of bringing all the odds and ends 
together, so that, taking the sum in the aggregate, 
you enable the Department, in the administration 
of the funds placed at its disposal, to govern the 
disbursement with more economy than it could 
otherwise effect. There is one condition, how- 
ever, on which I would agree to the separation of 
the items, and that is, the increase of the whole 
amount of the appropriation. I understand that 
the sum mentioned in the bill—¢260 ,000—would 
` barely supply the material. with which the work is 
‘to be commenced. The cost of the eight snag- 
boats, which. will be necessary, will, at $30,000 
‘each, alone exhaust the whole sum, and nothing 
will be left for removing the obstructions. If the 
amount of the appropriation. is inereased to such 
an extent as to permit the work of removing the 
snags to be commenced after the first cost of the 
boats has been defrayed, then the object of the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. GEYER,} and of my 
colleague, [Mr. Bonzanp,] may possibly be an- 
swered. Until such an increase is made, I think: 
it would be unwise to make a division, for the 
whole sum must necessarily be absorbed by the 
preparatory arrangements beforethe removal of a 
single obstruction isundertaken. The obstrucitens 
inthe White and Black rivers, proposed to be em- 
braced, are of the same character as those which. 
| have been reported to exist in the Arkansas and 
Red rivers, and may be removed with equal facil- 
lı ity, and with the same means; and I can haveno 
doubt as to the propriety of the work of improving: 
them being andertaien by the General Govern- 
ment; as they come directly within: that clash: of: 
| works generally embraced in bills of this-nature. 
| Mr. GEYER, The Senator from Arkansas 


|) partly misanderstood. my object, when I asked if 


i| this appropriation was estimated for. The ob- 
| ject of my inquiry. was that that additional sum 
| should be put into the bill for that river as a spe- 
| cific appropriation. The estimate, as we have it 
now, 1s far the Ohio river above the Falk, 860,000.. 
For the Ohio-river below the Falls, including the 
` Mississippi, the Arkansas, and the Missouri, 
" $200,000. As it is grouped in the bill, it is for the. 
= Ohio river and Mississippi river below the rapide, 
the Missouri and Arkansas rivers, $260,000 in the 
aggregate. That isaccording to the estimate which 
I did not propose to increase. When it was pro-. 
i posed by the other Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
ORLAND] to insert White river, it struck me that 
it would be reducing the amount for the other: 
' rivers, and that if there was a separate estimate: 
' for Whiteriver, a separate and specific sum should 
li be appropriated, so that the whole appropriation 
| for the fourrivers named should not be diminished. 
I then intended to make the sum specific for sev- 
|; eral reasons. ; 
Mr. BORLAND. At the time I offered the: 
'| amendment, I intended to have provided for the 
| difficulty which has suggested itself to the mind 
of the Senator from Missouri. I also intended to 
l: propose an increase of the amount. I will accept 
i! hia suggestion, and modify my amendment in 
‘| that way, so as to let the latter portion of the 
|. clause read, ** the Missouri and the Arkansas riv- 
ers,” leaving the $200,000 as it now stands, and 
li add for the improvement of White river, $28,000; 
‘| and then, that my amendment maybe fully under- 
‘| stood, I will adopt the suggestion of the Senator 
from Missouri, which proposes to separate: the 
different amounts, and give them a specific appli». 
cation to the different rivers, dividing the whole 
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amount proposed to be given by the bill to the 
rivers in the aggregate, according to a fair esti- 
mate of their relative importance and necessity. 

Mr. DAVIS. Has a survey been made? 

Mr. BORLAND. A survey, as my colleague |: 
informed the Senate, was made some years ago, 
and an estimate was reported. I propose to mod- 
ify my amendment so as to add at the end of it, in 
the twenty-fifth line— 

And for the improvement of White river and Black | 
river, $28,000. 

That will make it equal with the proposed 
amounts, which we design to assign respectively : 
to the Missouri and Arkansas rivers. ! 

Mr. CASS. If this were merely a question of `; 
adding to this bill a small appropriation for the © 
W hite river or the Black river, this class of appro- | 
priations which have been estimated for without | 
increasing the abprepranon®, I would have no : 
objection to it. But, Mr. President, I am utterly : 
Opposed to increasing these appropriations simply `` 
because I am a friend to this bill and desire its |, 
passage; and it is as obvious as day that if you ‘| 

ut into this bill appropriations for rivers, Red, ' 

lack, and White, and all the colors of the rain- '! 
bow, the bill is dead and gone. It will be sunk || 
with its own weight. There will only three 
months elapse between this and the next session 
of Congress. There is money enough proposed 
here to be appropriated for improvements for four 
or five months to come. Why, then, will gentle- 
men run the risk of losing the whole when enough 
can be had to carry on these improvements for 
three or four months at least? Why not let the 
bill go aa it is with a rational prospect of passing, 
rather than run the risk of its being killed either 
here or in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Michigan | 
has said much that I intended to say. I am doubt- | 
ful if thie bill can now find a safe deliverance in || 
either House of Congress; certainly not when the | 
friends of the bill propose to add to it appropria- || 
tions for such rivers as the White river and the | 
Black river in Arkansas—the latter of which I: 
never heard of before, and the other is, I believe, : 
but lately known to history. I should like much ; 
to vote for this bill provided it can be brought ,; 
into shape; but I am unwilling to vote for it em- | 
bracing appropriations for such rivers as those | 
named by the Senator from Arkansas. I had in | 
my mind the idea of excluding from the bill any | 
appropriation for the Arkansas river. I had my 
doubts whether it came within the proper class for 
which appropriations ought to be made. But on 
account of my regard for the Senator from Arkan- 


amendments to the bill; and, although I considered 
it unfair to omit that portion of the country which 
I represented, I was willing to take the bill as it 
stood, because I believed that, if we amended it, 
and sent it back to the House of Representatives 


| with our amendments, it would be likely to fail. 


In this feeling, however, I, and others, were over- 
ruled. The Senate decided to amend the bill. 
Amendment after amendment has been made, and 
more than half the amendments that have been 


» made, have been more objectionable than the 
` amendment which I now propose. 
have kept off all amendments to the bill, I would : 
But, since the rule of “no | 
i: admitted into the Union. There was a time when 


If we could 


have agreed to it. 
amendment” has been rejected, I do not see why 
my State should not have something as well as 
ghee States; nor do I see any reason why, if 
others are willing to hazard the passage of the:bill 
by offering amendments for their States, [ should 
not hazard 
justice for mine. 
are dignified by the name of “ justice. 
“justice” too. 


All these proposed amendments 


I am sorry to find that the Senator from Indi- `: 
ana is so defective in his knowledge of geography. 
be- 


One of these rivers he says he never heard. o 
fore; and the other is only recently known to his- 


| tory. I believe the Senator from Indiana is some- 
i what older than I am, and I have heard of these |. 
| rivers since my boyhood, and read of them. Al- 


though that Senator in coming to Congress has 
not the honor to cross the Mississippi, and come 
within our limits, (where we shall at all times be 
happy to see him,) I think he must be in jest 
when he says that these rivers are not within his 
knowledge.” They have played too conspicuous 
parts, both in the deoeracy and legislation of the 
country, to have escaped the attention of that 
Senator. These rivers, however, as my colleague 
has stated, have been surveyed and estimated for 
long ago, and I have reduced the amount to that 
estimate. I hope there will be no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. I will not, Mr. President, 
in the face of an evident disposition to come to a 
vote upon the question, say more than a word in 
reply to the Senator from Michigan, whose fears 
and apprehensions as to the success of the amend- 
ment. are somewhat of a morbid character, and 
not sustained by the facts. As a mere question 
of policy, by which I intended to govern my own 
action, Í was anxious to pass the bill through as 


it came from the House of Representatives, ac- | 


knowledging its imperfections, but recognizing it 
as the commencement of a system in its infancy 
which we would have time to mature and regu- 


sas, (Mr. BorLann,] I was willing to vote for it, | 
hoping we could obtain a larger appropriation for 
the Ohio, and the same for the Mississippi. But 
when the friends of the bill propose to include in 
it appropriations for such rivers as the Black river 
and the White river, I cannot vote for it. 

Mr. BORLAND. [am rerin J much indebted 
to my friend from Indiana for his forbearance, and 
the friends of the Arkansas river also should be 
much indebted to him, on my account. I hope | 
that I may have it in my power, when the ques- 
tion may come up on some river in which his State 
is interested, to return the compliment. It is in- 
deed, peculiarily unfortunate for my State, that 
we have such names for our rivers as ** White’’and 
ss Black.” Sir, we are not so fortunate as the 
Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) having a 
great lake almost surrounding his State. I have 
never been in that region, and therefore can say 
nothing in regard to the color of its water. But 
both the Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Indiana seem to be much influenced by the 
names of our rivers, because they happen to indi- 
cate colors. The Senator from Michigan has just 
gaid, that we have rivers embracing all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

Mr. CASS. No, no; I said no such thing. 

Mr. BORLAND. One of the rivers of my 
State, however, does not aspire to any such honor, 
for it is called the ‘* Black river.” I do not know 
that there is any black in the rainbow, nor do I 
know that there is any white in it. Red is in an- 
other category, and I suppose that that color is 
usually seen in the rainbow. 

But, Mr. President, | have been told that the 
friends of this bill should not offer amendments. 


Sir, I started out on that ground. I resisted all 


late and prune of its abuses hereafter. But the 
Senate disregarded that mode of treating the bill; 
and after giving my vote, without avail, against 
the first amendment, I have exercised my best 
judgment. in regard to the amendments which 

ave been offered since. No amendments of im- 
portance have been ingrafted on the bill which 
may weigh it down; but a more important matter 
is the principle on which they are ingrafted; and 
when an amendment is proposed on principle, and 
is true and legitimate in itself, I shall entertain no 
fears in giving my vote upon it. I entertain no 


fears as to the objection which has been urged in į 


regard to overloading the bill merely as to the 
amount of the appropriations. Gentlemen are 
disingenuous and unfair if they suppose that a 
just and legitimate system of river and harbor im- 
provements is to affect this bill merely because of 
the amount of money involved. I affect no such 
moderation asthat. On the contrary, I know that 
if these appropriations are made, they must con- 
tinue; that they must not only continue, but must 


enlarge; and let me ask, what appropriations of | 


whatever class are not enlarged under the growth 
of the Government? But yesterday, your appro- 
priations for the support of your Navy were only 
$4,000,000. Now your appropriations for the 
same service amount to 49,000,000. f 

The expenditure of the Army, and, indeed, 
every other expenditure, grows with the growth of 
the country. Some seem to have forgotten that 
but yesterday we were only a colony, while to- 
day we area great empire; and you cannot ex- 
pect to circumscribe the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment now within the same limits within which 
they were confined a few years ago. But the 


I want | 
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amendments which we have proposed here, are 
not obnoxious to the objections which the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Cass] supposes. Weare 
not going into an indefinite field of expenditure. 
On the contrary, each one of these improvements 
is based upon the compact entered into between 
the State of Louisiana and the United States. They 
come within the pale by which every Senator pro- 
poses to regulate his conduct. They have been 


; Surveyed and estimated for; they stand upon a 


principle which has been ratified by previous Ad- 


, ministrations, and are declared national highways 


by the terms of the compact in which the States 
of Arkansas, and Louisiana and Missouri were 


that great territory was all under one political ju- 
risdiction, and the first State that was carved out 


` of it was Louisiana; and so careful was the Fed- 
‘ eral Government at that time, lest these large rivers 


emptying into the Gulf of Mexico and the Missis- 
sippi, would be withdrawn from their jurisdiction 
by State legislation, that they made provision in the 


‘compact with Louisiana, and subsequently with 


other States of the Mississippi valley, that the nav- 


_ igation of the rivers flowing into the Mississippi 
:-and the Gulf of Mexico shall forever remain 
‘common highways, open to the citizens of all the 
', States, without any toll, or duty, or impost, by the 


authority of the States whatever. Could any lan- 
guage more perfectly withdraw these rivers from 
tate jurisdiction, to incorporate them as objects of 
the care of the Federal Government? I doubt 
whether the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Doveras] would be a preservation of 
the faith of the Government with these several 
States since the Federal Government has thus 
legitimated them as national highways, exempt 
from their jurisdiction. They have in one clause 
withdrawn and released the whole of these from 
any pretext of jurisdiction by the States. The 
hite river, and the Black river, and the Red river, 
and the Arkansas river, are all rivers belonging 
to that class embraced in the compact, and there 
is no danger of extending the compact too far. 
This, therefore, is not a mere general provision; 
and if it were extended to every river embraced 
under that compact, it could not be deemed an 
abuse of authority. It appears to me that we can 
adopt this amendment without either fearing or in- 
viting the abuses about which many Senators 
evince so much alarm. | . 

Mr. DAVIS. [understand from the gentleman 
from Arkansas, that these rivers have formerly 
been surveyed. Thatis a fact with which I was 
unacquainted when the motion was made to add 
them to the bill. They have not been referred to 
any committee for examination or investigation, 
nor have they been thought of as suitable provis- 
ions for this bin until this amendment was moved. 
here to-day. Iam not about to argue that they 
are not suitable; I would rather believe all that 
has been said in their favor. I wish, however, to 
say one thing to my friends from Arkansas, and 
that is, that you cannot provide for all the rivers 
which may be esteemed worthy of having a place 
in this bill. ‘That is out of the question.. There 
must be a limit somewhere, for it is quite impos- 
sibleto put them all in. I will say more—that 
however strong their claims may be, it is inexpe- 
dient to put them allin. There are certain rivers 
in which the State of Arkansas is interested, which 
are pretty largely provided for in this bill; and I 
would ask these gentlemen if they hope to press 
an amendment of this sort without inviting others 
to offer similar amendments? Will it not result 
in defeating the whole measure? It is really time 
that we should come to a vote on this subject; 
and I rise more for the purpose of asking a vote . 
than for anything else. 

Mr. BORLAND. It may all be very true, Mr. 
President, that these rivers were not presented to 
the committee as deserving their consideration. 
The Senator from Massachusetts is right when he 
says they were not presented. It is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate for the State of Arkansas, and perhaps 

ually unfortunate for many other States in this 

nion, that she and they were not represented in 
this committee. I mean no reflection whatever 
upon the committee, but I desire to call attention 
to the fact that not a river or harbor belonging to 
any of the States which were represented in that 
committee has been omitted. There were, how- 
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ever, out of the thirty-one States, only some seven 

or eight States provided for by the amendments of 

the committee, and they were adopted by the Sen- | 
ate. My State and some others had not the good 

fortune to be represented on that committee. | 
They were luckleesly omitted. We have made 

appropriations in this bill for objecte that three 

Senators cannot be found to state they know the 

value of. We have made appropriations for little 

harbors here, and little rivers and indentations 

there, and yet when a great river, seven hundred 

miles long, is brought forward here as an object of 
important legislation, we are told that it was not 

belore the committee! Why was it not before the 

committee? 

The Senator from Massachusetts says that the 
rivers in the improvement of which the State which 
l represent is interested, are largely provided for 
by the bill. That gentleman’s estimate of a large 
provision must be very different from mine. There 
ìs an appropriation in the bill of $260,000 for the 
whole of the Mississippi, the whole of the Ohio; 
the whole of the Missouri, and the whole of the 
Arkansas rivers. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator is mistaken. The 


bill now contains appropriations for those rivers : 
i: rivers for which it is appropriated ? 
Mr. DAVIS. Two hundred and sixty thou- 


to the amount of $400,000. 


Mr. BORLAND. Then I have not seen them. ` 
Besides the appropriation of. 


qos DAVIS. e i 
:000, there are $50,000 for the Upper Miasis- | 
sippi, and $50,000 for the Arkansas river, in ad- ; 
diuon to another appropriation of $80,000 inserted ` 
this morning. 

Mr. BORLAND. The Arkansas, the Mis- 
souri, the Mississippi below the rapids, and the 
Ohio, including the removal of the dam at Cum- 
berland Island, which is estimated alone to cost 
$50,000, are all to be provided for out of this ap- 
propriation of $260,000. What is the extent of 
navigation, and the importance of the commerce 
which is to be added by this insignificant sum? 
Compare them with those other rivers and harbors 
which have been amply provided for, and the ap- 
propriation, compared with what has been given 
to the latter, is a mere dropin the bucket—a mere 
rivulet to the ocean—whilst the works thusamply 
provided for, com with the great western 
waters, are themselves mere rivulets to oceans. 

Mr. DAVIS. Where are these paltry streams? 
What are they? 

Mr. BORLAND. If the Senator will look into 
the bill he will find them. Look at the appropri- 
ations for the Hadson, the Savannah, the Dela- . 
ware, the Appomattox, the James river, the Pa- , 
tapsco—eight miles in length—and others of even 
Jess importance. Will the Senator from Massa- | 
chusetts say that these rivers are to be compared 
in importance with the Mississippi and its tribu- | 
taries? And yetadd together the appropriations | 

ou have given them, and they will more than 
Jouble what you have set apart for the Missis- . 
sippi and the Ohio. ; 

am a friend to this bill, and, as I said before, 
I was unwilling to touch it for fear of hazard- 
ing its existence; but the Senate overruled me; 
and when the system of amending commenced, I 
felt at liberty to act for the benefit of my constitu- 
ents. 1 have offered no amendment, which, in 
proportion to the magnitude and importance of ` 


the improvements, would not compare favorably, `. 


and even exceed those already contained in the 
bill. It is no desire to obtain mere local advant- 
ages which has influenced me; but when the door ` 
was opened by the admission of appropriations 
for mere works of trivial importance, I felt it to 
be my duty, as it is my purpose and intention, to 


attend to those improvements which ought to be | 
made, because I live where their necessity is felt, | 


and because I have it mmy es 

that they are not neglected. hen I see that all 
those interests which were represented on the 
committee, have been provided for, and that those 
which I represent, and which had no advocate in 
that committee, are left without any provision, 
I shall stand up here as the guardian of those in- 
terests, and point out to the public how, and 
where, the money goes, and for what purposes. 
If we are threatened with the loss of the bill, be- 
cause it is asserted that the amendments I offer 
will overload it, let it be lost. Iam willing to 
bear the responsibility so far as it refers to my 
constituents. If í cannot obtain justice when’ 


ecial charge to see 


ou undertake to distribute justice, let the bill fail. 
i | am not to be driven from my purpose by such 
threats. I ask for common justice to the region 
of country I represent. If the bill is to fail be- 
cause I ask for that measure of justice which 


was not meted out to us, because, as the Sen- | 


ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Davis] has sug- 
gested, our interests were not represented, and 
our claims to regard were not urged on the com- 
mittee, then let Massachusetts and all the other 
States go, too; for there is no obligation on me to 
aid in the distribution of the benefits of this Gov- 


i should be, [ am unable to state. 


“ bill. 
sim 


ernment to all other sections of the country to the . 


exclusion of my own district, 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not wish to detain the Sen- 
ate; but I do desire to show that the Senator from 
Arkansas has done great injustice in his remarks 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Did i understand the Senator, 
when he was up before, to say that the amount 


i 


i! an improvement which is within the State of Mas- 
| sachusetts, which ought not, in my judgment, to 
i be connected with this bill at all. “Why it is put 
‘ there, unless it was because there was some objec- 
' tions raised to itwhen it was put into a fortification 

bill sometime ago, where it belonged, and where it 
here was a war 
i made upon that measure here some three or four 
| years ago. The strongest opposition was made 

to it, but still it was retained in the fortification 

Why does it get into this bill? Itis there 
ly on this ground: that the engineers of one 
e Departments of this Government, of itsown 


h 


oft 


. accord, unasked and unsolicited by our citizens, 


appropriated to the Ohio, Mississippi, and Mis- ; 


souri rivers, and their tributaries, is $400,000? 
Mr. DAVIS. I have just footed up the amounts, 


: as the bill now stands by the vote of the Senate, 
and it is $465,000. 


Mr. BRIGHT. Will the Senator name the 


sand dollars are for the Mississippi below the 
rapids, the Ohio, Missouri, and Arkansas. Then 
above the rapids, $50,000 are appropriated. Then 
there is to clear out the pass of the Mississippi, 
$75,000. We voted this morning to appropriate 
$50,060 to the Tennessee river, and $30,000 to the 
illinois river, That makes, as ] have footed it 
up, $465,000, there being $385,000 in the bill in- 
dependent of any amendment of the Senate; $50,000 
are also a pe riated for the Red river. . 

Mr. BRIGHT. My object in calling for the 
amount was to see that we were not charged with 
the $75,000 appropriated for the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Ihat we consider as an appropria- 
tion for the Gulf, rather than for the Mississippi. 

Mr. DAVIS. That belongs as much to the 


proposar that a sea-wall should be built against 
reat Brewster Island, in Boston harbor. 


The 
reason is one which would be RE to any 
man’s mind, that if Great Brewster Ísland is 


washed away—and they show the facts that by 
one single storm two hundred feet of it were washed 
away—a great fortification, designed for the whole 


` defense of that harbor, called Fort Warren, which 


commerce of the Mississippi river as the North ` 


river belongs to the commerce of New York. But 
I wish to show that the honorable Senator from 
Arkansas, who cast some reproach and some re- 
flection upon the committee, was mistaken. 

Mr. BORLAND. I cast no reproach upon 
the.committee. I spoke upon the suggestion of 


` the Senator himself, who said that some objects 


were left out because they were not before the 
committee. 

Mr. DAVIS. They were not presented to the 
committee; and I repeat that it was not the busi- 
ness of the committee to go after these things. But 
it is not that of which [ complain.. What I com- 
plain of, is another suggestion of the Senator; and 
that is, that those who are on the committee have 


taken pains to avail themselves of the opportunity . 


which they have there to protect their own States. 
Now, sir, what is there, in all these amendments, 
appropriated to the State of Massachusetts? There 
is one little appropriation of $3,000 for a survey 


of Taunton river, and if it worries the mind of any ` 


one in the Senate, I am perfectly willing to strike 
it out. .I wish to oppose no obstacle to the bill, 
if I can helpit. If any gentleman makes an ob- 


. and all similar works be stricken out. 


was asked fer, and I thought it would answer a | 


good purpose for the benefit of a large population, 
, owning, perhaps, a greater amount of shipping 


`, than any single town in the United States, in pro- 


rtion to its size, having 140,000 tons of shipping. 

here are some obstructions at the entrance of the 
harbor. 1 thought it best to ask for the survey, 
but if it is thought to be unnecessary, I am willing 
to strike it out at once, and not let it stand in the 
way of the bill. 


the amendments of the Senate; and so far as it is 
concerned, although there are several little unim- 
; portant objects in the bill, coupled with one of 
: some magnitude, which I can explain at any time, 
whenever it is necessary, and show that it is for 
the public and not for the State—although I say 
they are appropriate, yet they are not matters that 
I could shed any tears about, if we should strike 
tkem all out. There is a provision in the bill for 


hat is all my State has gotin this matter, from : 


ection to that because it is an unimportant matter, | 
ecause it does not fall within the principle, let it ; 
The survey |: 


l 


| 
i 
i 


|| Mr. ATCHISON. 


was made atan immense expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment, of probably more than $1,000,000, will 
become of no utility at all. Seeing these facts— 
they being apparent to the War Department, and 


|, apparent to everybody who will look upon the 


| thing as it was—they said: ‘ This belongs to the 
defense of the country. We have a navy-yard 
in the harbor of Boston. We have an extensive 
publie property there, besides the private interests 
which belong there. We have built a fortification 
at great expense. In order to save that, and to 
save the harbor, there are public interests enough 
in it, independent of private considerations, to jus- 
tify the putting of this wall there.” Any gentle- 
man who will examine the report of the War De- 
partment, will find all these facts set out in the 
most lucid manner, and Congress is asked, on the 

rounds | have stated, to make an appropriation 
or a sea-wall to protect the island. 

The amount of the matter is this, that it is an 
outer island, facing the Atlantic ocean. When a 
northwest storm comes upon it, it comes with great 
force and violence, and, if any portion of the 
island is swept away, it is washed into the ship 
channel. The plan of fortitying the harbor is 
this: There are two ship channels in it; one is 
called the Broad Sound. It is proposed to fill that 
up, and make it inaccessible, across a large por- 
tion of it, for large ships-of-war, leaving a suffi- 
| cient depth of water for smaller vessels to go 
| through at certain times. This Fort Warren, 
| taking the ship channel, which is considered thé 
| main channel, always affords a perfect and com- 
| 


plete protection, as a fortification. The batteries 
are so arranged, that when a ship first presents 
herself within gun shot, it is with hee bows to the 
battery. She then has to show her broadside to 
the battery, and, as she passes, presents her stern. 
No vessel can pass there; the batteries are so pow- 
erful that they would be fatal to it. Under all 
these circumstances, the War Department, in my 
judgment, came to a very judicious conclusion. 
They decided that the island ought to be pre-. 
served as a part and portion of the public defenses 
- of the harbor. Take that from Massachusetts, and 
: I do not believe there are $5,000 appropriated in 
| the bill for that State. 

Mr. ATCHISON. It is apparent that wecan- 
not get through with this bill this evening. 

Mr. DAVIS. Let us try. 

Mr. ATCHISON. The Senator from Ilinois 
, has a substitute for the whole bill, changing its en- 
; tire principle. 

Several Senators. No, no. 

I understand that it is a 
substitute for the whole bill. 

i Mr. DOUGLAS. The amendment is to add 
; additional sections to the bill, not a substitute for 
i the whole. [am anxious to offer it whenever I 
| can get the floor, and make some remarks—about 
half an hour—in explanation of it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I desire to say, that I intend 
to offer an amendment appropriating $500,000 for 
an improvement at the Falls of the Ohio, accord- 
| ing to the notice that I gave. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I am anxious to get a vote 
on the bill. I will make no factious opposition to 
it; and I will vote for it, if I can get certain amend- 
ments made—not adding to it, but striking from 


-it. Iwill assist the friends of the bill to get a 
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vote upon it at as early an hour as practicable. 
But it ie now four o'clock, and I think it unrea- 
gonable, on Saturday, to sit later than that hour. 
It is not for the purpose of delaying the bill, that 
I make the motion I now do, that the Senate do 
now adjourn, 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope we shall not adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to; there being, on 
a division—ayes 16, noes 22. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. It seems to me that this 
bill, or at least the amendments, ought to be dis- 
cussed and disposed of to-day, so that on Mon- 
day we might come to a vote upon it. 
do not dispose of the amendments now, it will 
take all day on Monday, and perhaps Tueaday, to 
discuss it. Then, whendo we propose to discuss 
the civil and diplomatic bill? Iam opposed to 
this bill, and do not intend to vote for it; nor dol 
intend to discuas it. But if the friends of the bill 
intend to talk it to death, let them do so. 

Mr. Borranp’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MALLORY. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, for which I have an estimate from the T 
ographica! Bureau. It is to add the following: 

For the improvement of the harbor of Appaiachicola, by 
deepening the straight passage, $15,000. 


T 


Bat, if we- 


river and dam both, Now, if you cannot appro- 
priate the whole of it upon the river and dam, you 
could appropriate a part of it elsewhere, if you 
allow the clause to stand as it is in the bill. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I think I can make a 
suggestion which will obviate the difficulty of the 
Senator. 

, $40,000 for the Ohio river; and then add the 
` $50,000 to the Lower Mississippi river, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I no not want to do 
any such thing. The effect of the amendment, if 
it prevails, will be simply this: If you cannot ex- 

nd the whole $90,000 for the Ohio and the dam, 

ut only $50,000, there remain $40,000, which you 
mightappropriate elaewhere, but, under the amend- 
ment yeu could not do so. Ido not want to tie 
the hands of those who are to expend the money 

i| in that way. That is the inevitable consequence 
|! of theamendment. Sol might allude to the ap- 
!, propriationa to other works. If you could not ex- 
;, pend the money judiciously at the point specified, 
you could notapply ìt elsewhere. But if weallow 

| the clause to remain aa it is, it can be appropriated 


In relation to that, L will say that the harbor of | among the different works according to the ability 


Appalachicola receives the Appalachicola river, | of the Department, and the force and machinery ` 
the Chattahoochee river, the Flint river, and other > 
rivers rising in Georgia, and emptying into the 
Flourishing towns are 
situated upon these rivers. From the town of | 


Bay of Appalachicola. 


which is employed to improve them. If you cut 
up the appropriation in the way proposed, the dif- 
ficulties hich I have suggested will arise. 
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| Mr. UNDERWOOD. The argument still ap- || If this general appropriation stands, I think I 
lies, with this difference: I supposed $90,000 | do not hazard much in 
ad been applied to the dam, but it is now to the |, 


: predicting that a large 
amount will be expended in the purchase of boats 
‘and in repairs at Cumberland dam; and the sum 

left will be so small that it will be regarded, as it 

has been heretofore, as not worth while to go into 
-other rivers. I should have preferred that the 
: estimate made by the Department a year ago had 


', been attended to. We should have had a separate 


Let us strike out the $50,000, leaving . 


Mr. SEWARD. I think the honorable Sena- : 


Appalachicola, the States of Alabama, Georgia, | tor from Kentucky is rightin his remarks. This 


and Fiorida, exported last year, 140,000 bales of appropriation is made upon a recommendation by |, 


cotton. The amount this year will probably reach | the Department. All these objects are taken to- . 


160,000. This cotton was exported last year in 
seventy ships, which were detained below Appa- 
lachichola, at the point known as the straight 
The proposition is, to Soepen the pas- 
ge to promote the communication between the 
shipping and the town. An effort was made 
to accomplish this some years ago, by private en- 
spe and, I believe, $20,000 were expended. 
he 
be done for $31,000, taking the date furnished 
them. I have reduced the amount to $16,000. 


I trust no opposition will be raised to the amend- 
ment, for if there be a national measure in the. harbor and the mouth o 


bill, this is really one. It is one which concerns 


hical Bureau estimated that ıt might 


er, because they are of a similar nature, and 
the boate to perform the operation can be removed 


from one river to the other. They could work , 


from one to the other, If we can trust to our 
Departments at all, we can trust to their discretion 
in this matter. 


Mr. GEYER. The suggestion of the honor- ` 


able Senator from New York will present to the 
mind at once, the decided objection. to this group- 


ing of appropriations. Why was it not done on 
the lakes? Are they not kindred improvements? 
Why have they separate Appropriations for every 


lakes and upon the Atlantic, and when you get 


the State of Florida lees, perhaps, than the ship- upon the waters of the West, which finat every 


ping of the northern States. 


The amendment was rejected by a vote, ena 


division, of—ayes 17, noes 21. 


Mr. GEYER. I now desire to offer the amend- || 


ment to which I alluded a short time ago. 


the following clause: 


“For the improvement of the Mississippi river below 


the rapids, the Ohio, including the repairs of the dam at 
Cumberland Island, the Missouri and the Arkansas rivers 
259,000.” 

To insert after the word “rapids,” 000; 
after the word * fsland,*’ $90,000; after the word 
4s rivers,” insert “ each 840,000; and strike out 
** $260,000, °’ so as to make the clause read: 


“ Por the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- - 


sippi below the rapids, $90,000; the Ohio, including the 
repairs of the dain at Cumberland Isiand, $90,000; the 
Missouri and Arkansas rivers, each $40,000.” 


Mr. BRIGHT. The effect of that amendment 


will be, as I understand, to leave but $40,000 to | 


be applied to the Ohio river. 

Mr GEYER. Ninety thousand dollars. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Fifty thousand dollars is stated 
to be forthe Cumberland dam. 

Mr. GEYER. 
Cumberland dam. 1 objected to that, but do not 
wish to interfere with it. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. [hope that amendment 


will not prevail. Suppose it does not take more | 


than $50,000 for the Cumberland dam, and not 
morethan that can be expended there, then there 
will be $40,000 left, which, if the amendment pre- 
vails, you cannot expend elsewhere; whereas, if 
you let the bill stand as it is, that $40,000 can be 
expended. If you apply $90,000 for the dam— 
and the whole ig not necessary—there will be a 
great surplus left. ; 

Mr. GEYER. That is not:the effeet of the 
amendment. It does not apply to the dam. The 
sperepuaaos is for the Ohio river, including the 
Igiand, 


It is not stated what is for the `! 


day at a risk, more lives and property than there 


is on the same day American property on the | 


i Atlantic ocean, they are grou together? 


laining my ideas on the subject. It is not my 
abit to do so. What has been the practicable 
li effect of appropriations heretofore? The Missouri 
| river, which is navigable for more than two thou- 
sand miles from its mouth, hag never had a snag 


>ii boat in it but once; and then when it could not 


: work anywhere else, and when the river was not 

in a condition to. make operations to any advant- 
‘age. Why? Because the officers having charge 
_ of the improvement were at liberty to work where 
it was most pleasant for them to work—in the 
Lower Mississippi and the Lower Ohio. 


every river upon the. 


I do not intend to occupy the time of the Senate | 
It is | longer than is necessary for the purpose of ex- 
not to increase the apprepriation, but is to make 
it specific for the rivers named in the bill. It is in 


Now, I - 


i think there is some virtue in specific appropria- , 
: tions, and if they are grouped together in the. 


|| West, they may as well be grouped in the East. 
I have one word to say in reference to the ob- 


' poses that if the a of $90,000 is made : 


.. for the Ohio river, including the dam at Cumber- 
' Jand Island, there will be $40,000 with no place at 
which it can be applied. If it takes $50,000 to 
`i repair the dam or to remove it—for it is a contro- 
|i versy whether it is to be repaired or removed— 


appropriation for boats and machinery necessary 
for the western waters. The machinery which 
would anawer in the Ohio cannot answer the pur- 
pose for the Lower Mississippi, especially that 
which will be required for the reconstruction of the 
dam in controversy, at the head of Cumberland 
Island. Other boats, of a different construction, are 
required for the Mississippi and the Missouri, and 
I believe the Arkansas, though I am not familiar 
with that river, The machinery, in the first place, 
under this appropriation, will be adapted to the 
Ohio, and ihe application of'the whole amount 
: niay be on the Ohio; but if you remove the dam, 
|! and go to improving the whole Ohio, expend- 
: ing the money there according to the discretion of 
.| those who have charge of it, there will not be 
| enough left to purchase the machinery for the im- 
. provement of the other rivers. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. LE have conversed with 
those who have been concerned in the improve- 
ments heretofore. They tell me that four snag- 
boats will be required for the large and deep rivers, 
and they suppose that about three smaller snag- 
boats willbe required for the more shallow streams, 
to go on advantageously with the operations there. 
I wish the appropriation to stand in such a way, 
because I think it will be. for the interest of the 
whole that the Department, whenever it is neces- 
sary, can apply the whole four large boats upon 
any portion of the Mississippi or Missouri, or that 
they might employ the whole or any portion of 
the smaller boats upon the Ohio, or the Tennessee, 
or the Cumberland, or other streams, the Illinois 
_ being included. In this way you will allow the 

officers to use their discretion, and the whole force 
may be taken where it can be most advanta- 
geoualy used; but if you confine them by your. 
specific appropranoni, and take out of an appro-: 
priation for the Lower Mississippi money enough 
;, to. make one snag-boat; out of the appropriation 
' for the Missouri enough to make aaike out of 
the Ohio enough to make another; making the 
large boats to operate upon the lower portions of 
,. the streams, and confine them there, what will be. 
| the consequence? In the months of June and 
|; July, when the snow upon the Rocky Mountains 
' is melting, it will be impossible to operate on 
| those streams by this machinery; and the boats 
will lie idle, because they cannot use them on the: 
Mississippi.to advantage. It is certainly the best 
‘| and most economical plan, if we have competent 
i men, to let them exercise their judgments in the 
‘| accomplishment of the objects proposed, and not 
| trammel them. If you get bad men, incorapetent 
‘ persons, who go for ease and a division of the’ 
' spoils, without desiring to labor, it will all be spent, 
and do no good anyhow. 

Mr.CHASE. It is evident that we cannot get 
through with this bill this evening. I therefore 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to; there heing, on a- 


` division—ayes 20, noes 21. 
i jection of the Senator from Kentucky. He sup- | 


' there would be $40,000 left for the Ohio river. : 


The expenditures have been almost entirely con- 


| fined to the Ohio. and Lower Mississippi hereto- |. 
I have no objection at all to a specific ap- | 


i | fore. 


: propriation for the Cumberland dam. But if you ` 


i make an appropriation of #260,000 for the four 


| rivers, and if it is to cost $50,000 to repair or re- | 


move the dam, and $100,000 more for the Ohio, 
| that is $150,000 out of the whole appropriation, 
|; and it leaves you only $110,000 for the Missis- 


:: enter upon it we will not have to stop. 


Mr. BRIGHT. I believe we all agree touching 
one fact, viz: that out of this appropriation the 
preparation is to be made, necessarily, to improve. 
the rivers. We are to purchase boats and ma- 
; chinery necessary to remove the snags and bare. 
That, I believe, is the understanding of the Sen- 
ator who has charge of the bill. Now, I under- 
take to say, that the amount proposed to be appro- 

riated for the rivers named in the clause we have 
before us, is not sufficient to make the prepara- 
tion—is not sufficient to purchase the boats, and 
machinery, and implements necessary to get ready 
to enter upon the work. While we are endeavor- 
ing to amend this clause, I should like to see an 
amount inserted sufficient to make the work useful 
: —ufficient to make it valuable, so that when we- 
Tf the ob- 


| sippi, the Arkansas, and the Missouri, out of |; ject is to appropriate money to improve the Ohio: 
| which you have to purchase, as this appropriation | 


|! stands, snag-boats and dredge-boate, and the 
|i machinery necessary for the work. 


‘and Mississippi rivers, and the Arkansas and 
| Missouri, let us make an appropriation now that 


i will show we are in earnest; that we intend te 
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follow up the wark and make something useful ' 


out of it. Ninety thousand dollars is not suf- 
ficient to enter upon it. 
Senator from Missouri is pending; but I intend, 
at the proper time, to offer the following amend- 
_ ment: to strike out the clause and insert— 

For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, Ono, Missouri, and Arkansas rivers, $500, 

That will be a sufficient amount to enter upon 
the work, so as to make it useful to the public. A 
less sum than that, in my judgment, would be 
productive of no good. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would suggest to the Sen- 
tor from Indiana, that I have had a consulta- 
tion with the Senator from Missouri, and have 
prepared an amendment which will meet his 
views. I had intended in the beginning to move 
to amend the bill by increasing the appropriation 
to $400,000—$140,000 of which to be used in the 
construction of the snag-boats and other machinery 
and fixtures necessary to carry on the several 
works contemplated by the appropriation. But 
as the appropriation seems to be likely to be 
amended in other respects by the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri, the amendment which 
I propose to offer at the proper time, will be to 
add this: 

Por the construction and repair of snag-boats, dredge- 
nats, discharging scow3, ami machinery to be used on the 
Mississippi, Onio, Missouri, Arkansas, and other western 
rivers, $10,000. 

Mr. RUSK. The amount is not sufficient. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am willing to increase it 
to make it sufficient. 

The PRESIDENT. It will not be in order to 
offer that at this time, as there is another amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr. BORLAND. I know that. I have merely 
suggesied that I shall offer it. 


The amendment of the ` 


Mr. Gerer’s amendment was agreed to by a . 


vote, on a division, of—ayes 17, noes 15. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I rise for the purpose of 
offering the amendment which I submitted inform- 
ally some time ago, and had printed and laid upon 
the tables of Senators. It relates to the levying of 
tonnage duties. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
allow me to offeran amendment. 
to make a speech, and I mean to vote against every 
amendment that is sustained by a long speech. 
(Parar All I want is a vote upon it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With the understanding that 
I can have an opportunity of presenting my amend- 
ment and adjourning on it, l will yield the floor to 
my colleague. 


Mr. SHIELDS. 
inserting the following: 


I hope my colleague will 


Por the improvement of the harbor and breakwater at | 


Waukegan, Illinois, 615,000. 
Here is an estimate, and survey, and everything 
else. 


’ 


Mr. CASS. Thatisa celebrated little work, | 


just scooped out. I hope theSenate will not agree 
to it. 

Mr. WALKER. : 
refuge for vessels before they reach the extremity 
of Lake Michigan, and without it they must run 


ashore. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 
this scooping. 


resisted, properly, perhaps, by the friends of the : 


I do not intend. 


bill; but since that time it has been carefully sur- ` 


veyed, and we have the estimates. We know 
precieyy the cost, and ithas been decided by the 


epartment that it would be the best place for a |: 


harbor of refuge. The breakwater will cost only ., ) i 
: country.” Upon that point, sir, he may, for 


$47,000, when completed. It is a place where you 


It is about the last harbor of :. 


; to that State by keeping silence. 
I have a word to say about ; 
If there is a harbor on the lakes , 
necessary for a place of refuge, it is this very place. |; 
It ie true there was a time when an appropriation | 
was asked for it without an estimate, and it was `. 
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termediate place of shelter.” 

Mr. CASS. It is not sixty miles from Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Itis. 


« It is about sixty miles from Chicago, without any in- || of men, assembled with power only to nominata 
‘| candidates, to determine what shall or what shall 


“not be the doctrines of the Whigs of the Union. 
An appointment to perform one duty, gives them 


& Jt is about sixty miles from Chicago, without any in- | 


termediate place of shelter; and the plan proposed would 
make it one of the most convenient and most accessible 
ports of refuge on the lake.” 

Mr. CASS. I acknowledge [ am mistaken in 
the distance, and that alters the case materially. 
I thought it was within fifteen miles of Chicago. 

_The amendment was agreed to by a vote ona 
division of—ayes 20, noes 14. 

Mr. BORLAND. I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

For the construction and repair of snag-hoats, dredge- 
boats, discharging-scows, aud machinery to be used on the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, and other western 
Tivers, €150,000. 

I apprehend that no one can object to the amend- 
ment; because it may be considered as absolutely 
necessary to carry out the works we propose to 
make. 

_ Mr. BRIGHT. If we adopt that amendment, 
it will supercede the necessity of mv moving to 


' increase the appropriation to $500,000; for if the 


amendment be adopted the cost of the machinery ` 
will not have to be taken out of the appropriation 
made to carry on the work. 
On the motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate ad- 
journed. 
{To be continned.} 


THE SLAVE QUESTION—THE POSITION OF 
PARTIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. SCHOONMAKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 17, 1852. 
The House being in the Committe of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. SCHOONMAKER aaid: 

Mr. Cuarrman: A few days since we heard the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fautxner] define 
his position on the presidential question, and give 
to the country his reasons for withholding his sup- 
port from the Whig nominee for the Presidency. 

desired, at the time, to reply to a portion of his 


remarks, but failed to procure the floor. Had the :: 
gentleman confined himself to a consideration of | 
the views of General Scott upon the compromise `' 


dency, I probably shouid not have felt called upon 
to say a word in reply. But, sir, when I hear 
the Whig party of my State, of which party I ` 


| claim to be an humble member, repudiated, and 


their support of the Whig nominee put forth as 
the ground why General Scott should not receive 
the support of other Whigs, I feel bound to say | 
a word in reply. And again, sir, when I hear ' 
the cry of censure and condemnation unjustly , 
raised against one of the distinguished represent- 
atives of my native State, in the other wing of 
this Capitol, [Mr. Sewarp,] I would do injustice | 
1 therefore now 
ask the indulgence of the committee for a few mo- 
ments. 

The gentleman, [Mr. Fauxner,] in his intro- 
ductory remarks, for the purpose, probably, of 
smoothing his way to new and more congenial 


‘associations, speaks of the old issues between the 


must have a harbor of refuge, to prevent vessels; 
going ashore at the head of the Jakes. The town ; 


there has grown up to be a place of about 5,000 
inhabitants, and their commerce is growing up 
withouta harbor. . If we are not to have a harbor 
there, I would like to investigate its relative claims 
with those of any one of the harbors—I care not 
which—between it and Buffalo. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 1 promised not to make a 
speech. I will merely read what the officers who 
made the survey say: 
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two great political parties as having passed away, 


He says ‘‘the tariff 
‘ policy, looking to protection as ita primary and 
f leading object, is now without an advocate in the 


I move to amend the bill by- measures, and of his qualifications for the Presi- | 


d 


and yielded to another class of questions relating `' 
: wholly to the slavery issue. 


no power to usurp another. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Then I understand the 
gentleman from New York to repudiate the plat- 
form of principles announced by that Convention? 

Mr.SCHOONMAKER. I deny the authority of 


‘that Convention to determine thecreed or principles 


of the Whig party. The Whigs of the Union have 
still, and I trust ever will have, inscribed upon their 
banner and sustain among their leading principles, 
protection to American industry. They. sir, claim 
that the great interests of our country—the agricul- 
tural, the mechanical, the manufacturing, and the 
commercial—are mutually dependent upon each 
other; that whatever tends to promote the succesr 
or paralyze the interests of the one, will earlier of 
later have a like effect upon the other; and that, 
therefore, the protection of our manufacturing, iron, 
and other interests, by adequate impost duties, 
would add to the prosperity and promotion of all 
the interests of the country. Such protection 
would not only drive the spindle and the loom, 
heat the forge and propel the trip-hammer, but 
would nerve and give employment to the arm of 
the laborer, the mechanic, and the artisan; provide 


. consumers and a market for the productions of 


` our farmers and agriculturists, give increased em- 


' ployment to our commerce, create a home compe- 


tition, call forth and give activity to the inventive 
genius of our citizens, and in the end reduce the 
price and cost of the manufactured articles far be- 
low the standard, when alone dependent for sup- 
plies upon foreign monopolists. And claiming 
this, the Whigs insist, that government, instituted 
for the protection of the people, as well in their 
individual as their corporate capacity—as well in 


_ their property, industry, and ingenuity, as in their 


lives and liberty, is under solemn and imperative 
obligations to sustain by a protective tariff the 
manufactures and productions of our people and 
our country against the ruinous competition of 
the pauper labor and overgrown monopolies of 
Europe. Sir, that is Whig doctrine; while, on 
the other hand, the Democratic doctrine is tariff 
for revenue to aid the Government, not for prutec- 
tion to benefit the governed. 

Neither is the internal-improvement issue among 
the things that have been. That issue still divides 


‘ the twogreatparties. The Whigs, on the one hand, 


claim that it is the daty of the Government to 
make liberal and necessary appropriations for the 
improvement of our harbors; lakes, and rivers, 
and for the development of the resburces of the 
country. While, on the other hand, our oppo- 


' nents read in the organic law, inscribed as with a 


pen of iron, and the point of a diamond, a prohibi- 
tion against the appropriation of money for any 
such purpose, unless it operates for the protection 
and accommodation of foreign commerce. 
Neither is the issue in relation to the public 
lands wholly obsolete, as between the two great 
political parties. The Whigs still claim and in- 
sist upon the policy and duty of the distribution 
of their proceeds, and equalization of their bene- 
fits. While the Democracy repudiate such doc- 


' trine, and shelter themselves against the unan- 


{ 


aught l know to the contrary, speak the sentiments. © 


of a portion of the Whigs of Virginia, but they t qu 
` juste 


are not. the sentiments of the Whigs of the Union. — 


Mr. FAULKNER. Will the gentleman from © 


' New York allow me to inquire whether my view | 


of the present position of parties, in reference to | 


: the tariff policy, is not fully borne out by theaction | 


of the National Ldn Soa ee of Baltimore? |, 


Mr. SCHOONMA! 


ER. Ido not recollect the | 


precise character of the tariff resolution passed at | 


that Convention. 


But. I deny the right of a body |; 


swerable arguments in favor of its expediency, 
and justice, by a denial of constitutional power. 
In this instance, as in all others, the Constitution 
and constitutional power being ever foremost and 
ready, on the lips of the Democracy, to justify a 
denial, and neglect of the proper rights and inter- 
ests of the people. i 

The gentleman from Virginia, after having sum- 
marily disposed of the old issues between the two 


: great political parties, appears most strangely to 
' settle upon the conviction that the principle of sla- 
' very itself is not only in question now, but that 


it is the only issue. And instead of looking upon 
that question as totally and finally settled and ad- 
by the so-called compromise acts, those 
acts pass for nothing, and he raises the slaver 


- issue anew by demanding guarantees of their final- 


ity, and oaths of fealty to the principles of pla- 
very iteelf, and makes the yielding to this new 
demand the test of orthodoxy in the Whig party 
of the Union. Not content with the fact that the 
laws are passed, and that the country has acqui- 
esced in them, he even insists that those who 
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questioned the wisdom of those measures shall 
come up and confess that the laws are the perfec- | 
tion of kamad wisdom, or he will hold no further 


political communion with them. Man, sir, can- | far as advancement or connection with the party | say, 


not be ao easily forced to acknowledge himself to _ 
have been in the wrong when he acted under the 
dictates of an honest heart and conscientious obli- 
gations. In our system, an admission of the jus- 
tice or expediency of a measure is not essential to 
an honest acquiescence in it practically. Every 
act of Congress, of a Legislature, of a court, every 
election, is a triumph of a majority over a minor- 
ity; the minority always acquiesces, never con- 
fesses; it raises the issue again whenever it sees 
fit, and can do so constitutionally, by appeal or 
reconsideration. 

Thus, sir, the gentleman from Virginia, and 
those who think with him, press forward the 
slavery question again, as the main and, in fact, 
the only issue for national politics. Has the gen- 
tleman counted the cost of such doctrines? Has he 


reflected upon what must be the legitimate and in- | 


evitable result to arise from the prevalency of his 
views? If he has not, let us for a moment reflect 
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of the compromise acts in all their parts and de- 
tails. Such recusant members only are to be read 
| out of the party, and virtually disfranchised, so 


: is concerned, as are not healthy and sound on the 
‘slavery issue. Such bull of excommunication is 
| to be issued for them; and its effect will be to 
drive those men with such convictions of right 
and wrong from the bosom of a party whose in- 
terest and policy have been, as far as possible, to 
suppress agitation, into full communion and fel- 
lowship with the anti-slavery and liberty organi- 
zations; thus to aid in swelling the notes of 

itation and alarm, which need only the chorus 
ot numbers to make the South to quake and trem- 
ble for the perpetuity of her peculiar institutions. 
If the South desire thus to repudiate the action of 
the North, and force the increase of the anti-sla- 
very organizations, so be it. Let them take the 
reponn hity, as they are the ones who are to 
bear the burden. 

The gentleman from Virginia went into a par- 
tial history of the Whig party of the State of 
i New York, in order to exhibit his views of their 


| with so much distinction and ability. And where, 


‘| J will here ask, could the Whigs of New York, 
either within the confines of their State, or, ] might 
of the United States, have selected a man who 
' would have filled the office, and discharged its 
‘duties, with more distinguished ability than that, 
Senator? But, says the gentleman from Virginia, 
he holds sentiments adverse to slavery, adverse to 
‘its extension, adverse to the increase of its power, 
_and in favor of its eradication. So he does, sir; 
‘and his feelings on those subjects, it is well un- 
derstood, have undergone no change. And it did 
not need the quotation made by the gentleman 
from Virginia, from the speech of Mr. Szwarp, 
delivered before his election to the Senate, at 
Cleveland, to inform the country of that fact. But 
his speeches and his acts show that he holds those 
opinions in subservience to the Constitution. He 
has, it is true, frequently, and in no measured 
` terms, expressed his conviction that slavery was 
i: erroneous in principle, and injurious to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the nation, and the stability 
; of its free institutions. He has expressed an anx- 
|| ious desire for its eradication; but not by violence 


i 


upon it. We have now, at the North, the great | principles upon the subject of the compromise || or fanaticism, or by unconstitutional means, and 


bulk of the people divided into two great parties || measures, and thereb 


upon questions, some of a national, and others of 
a local character, irrespective and independent of 
any issue on the subject of slavery. I have 
already adverted to the doctrines of protection, | 
internal improvements, and the disposition of the | 
public lands, as being some of the great questions 
upon which they are thus divided. There are 
many, and their number is not small in any of ' 
the free States, who are in sentiment opposed 
to slavery; but making no party issue of it, they 
remain and act with one or the other of such great 
political ies. The liberty and anti-slavery 
organizations of the North, being small and lim- 
ited in numbers and extent, present no sufficient 
appearance of strength and prosperity to induce 
men to break from their old party allegiance to 
form new associations, in the hope of advancing 
even the cause of freedom and humanity. The 
old parties are practical parties, dealing with ex- 
isting practical interests. Those new parties would, 
if successful, be agitating and disturbing parties, 
devoted to the uprooting of slavery, 
all other existing practical interests. Dangerous 
agitation of the slavery question by men retaining 
their allegiance to one or the other of the great | 


y justify his repudiation of 
| the Whig nominee. The gentleman thus acting 
i upon the basis that Genera! Scott’s principles are 

to be judged of and measured by the principles 
: and doctrines of some of his supporters. It is 
| true, that General Scott is the favorite candidate 


' of the Whigs of New York; butit is not true that 


| he is to be held accountable for all their acts. It 
is with General Scott in this respect in the North 
as in the South. He is the favorite candidate of 
all Whigs in the South who are Whigs; but he is 
not responsible for all their opinions and acts on 
the subject of slavery, or any other subject. It 
is true, that the Whigs of New York, in State 
conventions, and in the Legislature of their State, 
anterior to the passage of the compromise acts, 
did pass resolutions at different times, declaring 
their opposition to the extension of slavery in the 


Territories, and in favor of the abolition of the > 


C In these 
powe, among others, they differed in sentiment 
rom their brethren of the southern States; such 


slave trade in the District of Columbia. 


irrespective of |; differences of opinion extending to both political.’ 
"| parties, and throughout the Union; and the reso- 


; lutions and action on the part of the North on the 
subject, gave rise to the proceedings in Congress 


| which resulted in the passage of the several com- | 


litical parties, is stifled and kept in subjection, ' | 
y reason of the generality and complex variety of |; promise acts. It is true, that immediately after | 
the party issues, and the necessity of maintaining ` their passage the Whigs of New York, assembled | 
them. - ' in convention, refused to pass resolutions giving - 
But, sir, let us annihilate those great parties. |; their approval to those acts, and declaring them 
Let us carry out the principles of the gentleman || wise and right. But, sir, I allege that they have : 
from Virginia—make the slavery issue the only | never denied their validity. : 
test for national politics, and call upon the free || It would be deemed singular to judge of a man’s 
voters of the North, without reference to any other || adherence to a contract after it was executed, by 
question, to rank themselves on the one side or the ‘| what he might have said before the contract was | 
other of the slavery issue: what think you would `: made or the terms agreed upon. Equally strange 
then become of the anti-slavery and liberty parties ` is it to pretend to judge of the position of the | 
of the North ?—parties whose very life and exist- | Whig party of the State of New 
ence depend upon the slavery question—parties `` compromise acts by their resolves anterior to its 
which feed, grow, and fatten upon such agitation? | being dreamed of. But the Whigs of New York 
Yes, what would become of these parties, if the : have been unwilling to pass resolutions or vote | 
old ligaments which respectively bind the Whi i| for resolutions declaring those compromise acts, | 
and Democratic parties should be sundered, an i like the laws of the Medes and Persians, irre- : 
auch simple issue presented? It needs no extraor- '; pealable and unalterable. So they have, and I am ` 
dinary prophetic vision to answer that question, || sure they never will pass such resolutions about : 
and see that such anti-slavery associations would | any laws, Laws that are irrepealable need no | 
and must then necessarily become the predominant |; such resolution; while, on the other hand, it is ab- | 
political organizations in the North, and would ‘| surd to pass such resolution in relation to laws ; 
soon be in the ascendant in every State north of :| which are, like the fugitive slave law, confessedly | 
Mason and Dixon’s line. With such parties con- | repealable. Such resolution would in itself be | 
trolling at the North, does the gentleman from |; the most effectual way of opening agitation for | 
Virginia suppose that the security and permanence || the repeal of the law. Such position of the | 


ork upon the `: 


i only by the acts of those States which have con- 
'| trol over the subject. He has, as he did in his 
' speech from which the gentleman from Virginia 
quoted largely, urged upon the opponent of sla- 
. very at the North, that they should, under the pa- 
ternal roof, in churches, and in schools, ‘* incul- 
cate the love of freedom and the equal rights of 
man;” inculcate the principle that Congress can 
. debate, that Congress can mediate, that future 
enerations might be bought, and given up to free- 
om, and thus inculcate ‘in the spirit oF modera- 
‘tion and benevolence, and not of retaliation and 
‘ fanaticism.” Surely the inculcation of the love of 
: freedom, and the equal rights of man, in the spirit 
‘ of moderation and benevolence, at the fireside, in 
churches, and at schools, cannot be treason in 
this land of liberty, universal education, and free 
; institutions. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Virginia, after 
quoting largely from that speech, states that, 
within three months after its delivery, Mr. Sew- 
' ARD was elected by the Whigs of New York to 
the Senate of the United States, and that ‘* on the 
| ‘5th of March, 1849, he took his seat in that body 
i ‘t to advance the great mission for which he was 

‘elected; and from that day to the present has he 
| t stood forward, before the country, the imper- 
| *sonation of every sentiment hostile to the inter- 
| ‘estsand institutions of the South.” 
| Sir, that Mr. Sewarp was thus elected by the 
: Whigs of New York, and that he took his seat to 
discharge the responsible duties or mission of a 

United States Senator, is true. That he has been 
faithful to that mission, and to his own convic- 
' tions, and to the rights and interests of the people 
i of New York, is also true. When was Senator 
Sewarp unfaithful to any mission, or any trust, 
or any principle? Itis his fidelity which marks 
the character uf the man, and has given him the 
confidence of the people. But, sir, in the allega- 
. tion that that Senator has, since he took his seat 
in the Senate, ‘‘ stood forward before the country 
| the impersonation of every sentiment hostile to 
i the interests and institutions of the South,” the 
entleman from Virginia is greatly mistaken, and 
as grossly misconceived the position and conduct 
of that Senator. 

We, of the State of New York, are familiar 
| with a letter of that Senator, which appeared 
‘about the time of his election to the Senate, sub- 
| sequently found its way into the public prints, and 
| was widely published and circulated throughout the 
' State. In that letter he substantially stated, that as 


of the slavery institutions of the South will be in- | 
creased and established? If he does, and he and | 
other southern i 
issue upon us, all we can say is, beware lest you 
discover too late to benefit you that your safety in 
fact depends upon the prominence and interest of 
the other great political issues. 

But, sir, we may be told by the gentleman from 
Virginia that he does not desire to bring about a 
disruption of the two great political parties, but 
his object is simply to purge them of all such 
members as will not subscribe to an act of perpet- 
ual moral and pie amnesty towards slavery, 
or, as he would express it, the wisdom and finality 


entleman desire to force such |! 
i 


i! Whigs of New York, therefore, augurs no want || to slavery he should never be found its defender or 


| of obedience to the laws. I have ever found that |' apologist; nor should he unnecessarily or unrea- 
i those who are longest and loudest in their profes- |! sonably agitate against it; that whenever he met 
| sions are the least to be relied on and the first to ii it as a practical subject of legislation, he should 
falter. The firmness of the New York Whigs, in | discuss it like every other subject, fully, frankly, 
refusing to join in resolving a constitutional ab- ` and fearlessly; and that whenever it did not come 
| surdity, is the best guarantee of their practical | before him in that way, he should leave it as he 
good sense and judgment, and of their adherence | should every other subject that was foreign to the 
to principle rather than to empty professions and || subject in hand. . 
idle pretenses. f | uch was the course of conduct which he seem 
Again, the ee pinty of the State of New | to have laid down for himself, and which it is pre- 
York is to be repudiated, because, forsooth, WiL- || sumed, and his course in the Senate proves, it was 
uiam H. Sewarp is of them, and been honored ‘| his intention to follow. 
by them with the high office which he now fills |, 


Immediately, however, upon his introduction 


1852.] 
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into the Senate, Mr. Sewarpn was assailed by 
southern Senators for his opinions and sentiments 
on the subject of slavery, and attacks of a like 
character werecontinued and repeated almost daily. 
Although his friends and others were impatient 
and urgent for his reply, the subject of slavery | 
was not practically in question, and he was silent, | 
and chose, for a long time, to let the southern || 
Senators assume to themselves the credit of the |! 
slavery agitation, and listened to their attacks with `i 
dignified silence. When the slavery question was 
presented by the resolutions of Mr. Clay, and 
the bills embodied therein before the Senate, and `: 
the compromise measures, as reported in the Sen- 
ate, were under consideration, he met the ques- ' 
tions, each and all of them, as it was his duty to . 
do, and gare the expression of his views upon ‘ 
them. e was willing and desirous to ‘‘ vote for ` 
the admission of California directly, without con- “` 
ditions, without qualifications, and without com- 
promise;”’ but he was unwilling, for the purpose ': 
of obtaining freedom in California, thus offered, `i 
to yield to the demands of the southern States, for || 
the extension and perpetuation of slavery in the |! 
other Territories. That compromise, dove-tailed | 
into a single measure, was defeated; but subse- | 
quently, a series of separate and distinct acts were || 


passed, together covering the same grounds as the | 
Executive sanction. Since the passage of those | 
i 


original compromise proposition, and received the 
Jaws, when and on what occasion has he idly or 
unnecessarily agitated the slavery question in the ' 
Senate? He knows better how to promote the. 
cause of freedom—better how to promote the |. 
varied interests of this great Republic. Thede- i: 
bates and minutes of the proceedings of the Senate, 
since the passage of those laws, may be searched, ‘| 
and will be searched in vain, to find the record of : 
any voluntary action or lp iat agitation on 
the part of that Senator for the disturbance of 
those laws, or for any voluntary or unnecessary 
agitation of slavery before or after their passage. 
Of their merits he is understood to think now as | 
he thought before their passage; and I suppose | 
that he considers them like all other laws to be | 
executed by the Executive, and yet, nevertheless, 
subject to examination, scrutiny, amendment, and | 
repeal, if found unwise, defective, or improper. 
As for agitation, whose course in either House is ;: 
less obnoxious to such a charge? While the south- |; 
ern press, and the northern press in southern in- || 
terests, sustained by the agitators from the South, | 
have been loud and long in his condemnation, |: 
there is no man who has censured others less, and | 
at the same time borne the unmerited censure of | 
ethers more patiently. Who is there, who has 
spoken at all in the Senate, who has spoken less 
on the slavery question? Who ia there who has 
spoken more, who has spoken more nationally on 
all, nay, more nationally’ on that very subject? 
It is proof of this, that no one of his associates, 
with the Globe on their tables, ever quotes any of | 
his speeches in the Senate to justify their assaults. 
His speeches, in respect to their national char- 
acter and patriotic sentiments, are models for im- 
itation and instruction! 

But the gentleman from Virginia, at a loss for 
proof in his senatorial action to sustain the charge 
of agitation and fomenting resistance to the laws, 
is driven to extracts from a letter of Mr. Sewarp, | 
dated in April, 1851, in reply to an invitation re- 
ceived by him to attend a convention of ‘ the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts in favor of constitutional op- 

sition to the fugitive slave law.” In that letter, 

r. Sewarp declines attending the convention, | 
and declares that he has ‘ earnestly desired not to | 
mingle in the popular discussion of the measures 
of the last Congress.” But being requested in 
the letter of invitation, to give his opinions on the | 
fugitive slave law, he took occasion to declare that į 
the opinions expressed by him indebate had under- 
gone nochange, and to repeat some of the positions 
which he had assumed and expressed in his speech 
in the Senate against that law. This, asa good citi- 
zen, and asa public man, he had a right, and it 
‘was proper for him to do. Hecounseled none to 
the disobedience or resistance of the law; but on 
the contrary, near the close of the letter, used the 
following patriotic language and counsel in refer- | 
ence to future action upon those laws: 

ss Whatever is irrepealable in any of the acts of the late 


Congress, no one will be mad enough to attempt to repeal. 
ver is repealable in those acte, and whatever 


t 


ers 


u with so much vehemence was the war carried on, 
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be repealable in fature acts of Congress, whether it shall 
favor freedom or slavery, no matter under what circum- 
stances, nor with what auspices, nor with what solemni- 
ties it may have been adopted, must abide the trial of ex- 
perience, of reason, and of truth. It is only in this way 
that the Constitution can be maintained, and the Union can 
be saved. Itssecurity consists in the adaptation to the phys- 
ical and moral necessities of the broad and ever-extending || 
empire which it protects and defends, and in the facility `; 
with which, without violence, or sudden change, errors of |i 
administration can be corrected, and new exigencies can be |: 
met, so that the State, free or slaveholding, which may at ` 
any time be least favored, will be at all times safer under 


- this Government, when worst administered, than it would , 


be under any other, however wisely administered, or favor- 
ably conducted.”’ 


It has, at times, not, I believe, by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, but by others, been urged as 
an accusation against that Senator, that he has 
been bail for persons charged with the act of res- 
cue. So he has; and the law recognizes the right, 
it recognizes the propriety of citizens becoming 


‘bail for the accused. Until conviction the pre- 


sumption of lawis in favor of innocence, and there- 
fore it encourages the bailment of prisoners before ` 
trial. Such acts of the Senator have been in strict | 
accordance with one of his leading and openly- | 
advocated principles: ‘‘ that every man has a right 
to do for the eause of humanity that which no law for- 
bids. 

Sir, I will unhesitatingly venture the assertion, 
that there scarcely ever was a man more unjustly 
accused, and without just cause more violent! 
assailed, than that Senator from New York. 


his first entrance into the Senate, by accusations | 
and misrepresentations of actions and motives, to 
prevent the influence he was sure to gain; and 


and with so much boldness of assertion, that in 
many sections of the country the falsehood gained © 
the credence of truth. While all this was pro- 
ressing, the Senator went on in the even tenor of 
is way, and in the honest and faithful discharge 
of his public duties, carrying out and fulfilling the 
course of action he had laid down for himself. — 
While others discussed and agitated the slavery : 
question, he remained silent. While others and 
southern Senators discussed the value of the 
Union, gave prominence to, and created excite- 
ment upon questions which they professed it was 
of vital interest should be quieted, he was engaged ; 
in advocating and urging the passage of measures 
for the promotion of our national prosperity and ;; 
reatness, and securing the Union against all real ; 
dancer. I believe, sir, that the time is coming, | 
| 
{i 
| 


and not far distant, when, having outlived the mis- 
representations of his opponents, not only the tal- 
ents, but also the position and the course of that 
Senator will be fully appreciated ' by the country. 

Sir, the gentleman from Virginia, and those |; 
who sympathize with him, may repudiate Gen- ; 
eral Scott because he is Pin ecb by northern j, 
Whigs, and, in doing that, they may enter into ; 
the support of General Pierce in cordial codpera- :; 
tion ay fellowship with the Van Burens and their `; 
associates of the North. It is their right, if they `; 
choose so to do, to repudiate political association | 
with northern Whigs, and enter into full political |; 
communion and fellowship with John Van Buren, |; 
the acknowledged leader of the Democratic party | 
in New York, who, at Cleveland, in 1848, used || 
the following most emphatic language: i 

4t T am, however, the unmitigated enemy of slavery, and |! 
would Aave it ABOLISHED WITHOUT DELAY. J say, there- 
fore, for myself—and I wish to be understood as speaking 
for myself alone—that, let what will come, I shall, under 


no necessity whatever, support a man WHO DOES NOT BE- 
LIEVE SLAVERY TO BE AN UNMIXED CURSE, and who will 


not, by virtue of his office, use ali constitutional power to | 
ABOLI8B it.” 

And who, also, at the great mass meeting at 
Syracuse in 1849, declared, as the special leader 
and champion of the united Democracy, that they 
*¢ expected to make the Democratic party of this State | 
« [New York] the GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY PARTY Of | 
‘this State, and through it, to make the Demo- | 
“cratic party of the United States the GREAT ANTI- 
€ sLAVERY PARTY qf the United States.” | 

And who, also, in his letter dated the áth, of : 
August, 1851, written in reply to the invitation 
sent him to attend the Massachusetts convention of | 
those opposed to the fugitive slave law, declared | 
and argued that the fugitive slave law was uncon- 
stitutional, ‘* because Con had no power to 
legislate on the subject,” se, conceding the 


` presumes all the inhabitants to be free. 


` shoul 


: repudiating Whigs on account of all 
Soil principles, and taking to their embrace and 


| our right, as northern 


' can only regret that our companions 


Ho. or Reps. 


legislative power, “it did not give the person 
seized a trial by jury at the place where he is 
seized, and before he is put in the custody of the 
claimant;’’ and because its provisions “‘ intrepidly 
defy the provisions of the Gaited States Constitu- 
tion, which declare that no person shall be de- 


‘ prived of life, liberty, or property without due 


process of law;’’ and who, also, in such letter, in 


ii Striking contrast with the patriotic suggestions of 
' the Senator from New York above quoted, thus 


urged and encouraged resistance to the law: 
“«But I have referred altogether to its [the fugitive slave 


' law] unconstitutionality. How are its consequences to be 


avoided? So far as this is to be done by legislation, it 
seems to me the remedy is with the State Legislature. An 
excellent bill for that purpose has been introduced into our 


: Assembly by Mr. Coffin, of Otsego, and 1 trust it may be- 


come a law. It does not assume to legislate for fugitive 
slaves. It protects the free inhabitants of our own State, and 
Other States will, 
of course, legislate as they may deem wise. Inthe mean 
time, every individual should determine for himself what 
respect he will pay tothe act of Congress in question. 
There is a distinction between an unjust and an unconsti- 


i tutional law. The former must be obeyed until it is re- 


pealed. Disobedience to the latter is frequently the only 
mode of testing its unconstitutionality.”’ 

Such are the southern sentiments held by the 
leading Democratic supporters of Messrs. Pierce 
and King in the State of New York. It is, I re- 
peat, the right of the gentleman from Virginia, 
and his associates, to repudiate their former Whi 
allies, and select such new Democratic political 


:| associates; and in doing that, it is proper that they 
i! systematic effort: appears to have been started at | 


should reap a fair degree of consolation in the 
perusal and due consideration of the choice and 
select paragraphs and sentiments put forth in the 
organs of the Free-Soil Democracy of New York. 
It is Perur right and proper, also, that they 
read and ponder with care and approbation 
the declarations of such of the organs of their new 
olitical allies, as, likethe Buffalo Republic, follow- 
ing in the wake of the Albany Klas, and the 
New York Evening Post, declare that— 

% We affirm that we and the Republic cling to our Free- 
Soil principles, and cherish them as the apple of our eye. 
And we not only cling tothem and cherish them, but de- 
fend them as manfully as we can, whenever an enemy 


. worthy of notice presumes to lift his pea or wag his tongue 


against them.” 
* * * * * * * 
& But, say some of the grumblers, by supporting Pierce 
and King, you are supporting the platform which was made 
when they were nominated, and which you repudiated. 


| We deny that we ever repudiated the platform. We Rg- 


PUDIATED THE ROTTEN PLANKS THAT WERE FOOLISOLY 
PUT IN TO WIDEN IT} AND WE REPUDIATE THEM STILL. 


| We say the old Democratic platform was wide enough, 


and good enough, and the meddlesome fellows who put in 
those rotten planks did it without autbority, and deserve to 
be booted by those who employed them for meddling with 
that which was none of their business. We support Pierce 
and King, and recognize as oura the old Democratic plat- 


: form—not the rotten planks.” 


Sir, the 


pannan from Virginia, and his asso- 
ciates, in t 


us forming new political associations, 
ed Free- 


confidence the Free-Soil Democracy, are, undoubt- 
edly, exercising their unquestionable rights as 


: freemen, and they are, of course, the proper judges 
| of their own consistency. It is, however, equally 


higs, to support the can- 

didates of our choice; and, if such support has 

the effect to drive off others to the opponiet, we 
I 


is deemed 


| so disreputable, and then enter into the canvass 


with increased zeal, and a bold determination that 
our candidates shall be successful. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 


THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. THADDEUS STEVENS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In raz Hovse or Representarives, 
August 12, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of tHe Union on the Army 
Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. Cuaraman: Certain recent events, unim- 
portant in themselves but of deep significance, in- 
duce me to trouble you for a short ume. A small 
fragment of the Whig party have deserted their 
colors, and gone over—with what little politieal 
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material they could collect—to the camp of the 
enemy. [Laughter.] This in itself is a very small 


and insignificant occurrence, but it is an index : 
and plain interpretation of many past exciting | 


events, which have acquired a painful notoriety in 
the history of our country. It is a further devel- 
opment of a plan deliberately formed years ago, 
to organize parties upon different principles, if not 
under different names, from what had heretofore 
existed. It is a strong link in the chain of over- 
whelming evidence, which conclusively proves 
that the excitement which was created in this Hall 
three years since, and which so frightened an- 
cient dames and old maidish men—that the wild- 
fire which was kindled here, and sent forth to 
scorch the nation, was all created and all kindled 
for this contemptible conclusion. Until lately, the 
principles of the Whig party were clearly defined, 
and well understood. They consisted in obedience 
to the Constitution and all constitutional laws; in 
a protective tariff; in an equal participation of the 

ublic lands; in river and harbor improvements; 
m a sound currency, and a well-regulated com- 
merce. In all other things Whigs were permitted 
to differ in opinion, without forfeiting their alle- 
giance to their party. They did differ in many 
things—on the question, for instance, of the natu- 
ralization laws, the cause of education, of morals, 
and religion. Being a national party, they were 


necessarily permitted to differ upon the subject of : 


African slavery. In the South, Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats were slaveholders; but even there, many 
were found who condemned the institution, de- 


.plored its existence, and hoped for its final over- |! 
throw. But this question was not incorporated | 


into any party creed. Emancipationists were 
found in both political parties. In the North, a 

eat majority of the people believed, as they still 
Eelieve, that slavery was a great moral, religious, 
and political evil—a disgrace to the nation, a re- 
proach to humanity. They acknowledged their 
obligations to tolerate its existence, and to execute 
the provisions of the Constitution with regard to 
it. Butin the North, opinion was by no means 
uniform. 
many men were found whosedispositions naturally 
inclined to domination, who sincerely believed 
that a portion of the human race were created 


for no other purpose than to be servants of others; | 


thata part of mortal clay was of finertexture and 
nobler mould than the rest. This class was espe- 
cially numerous in our Jarge commercial cities, 
where more men are mercenary, and where prince- 
ly fortunes beget kingly appetites. 

But this was never made a party question, nor 
attempted to be introduced into a party creed. 
Had it been, parties long ago, instead of being 
known as Whigs and Democrats, would have 
rallied under the names of slavery or freedom. To 
avoid this issue which must soon have degenerated 


into a mere sectional contest, has been the honest, ; 


sincere, and constant aim of all that portion of the 
Whig party that favored freedom. Whether they 


will be successful or not, I think, depenas muchon `: 


the result of the ensuing election. Slavery, being 
local, was not suffered to disturb national parties, 
_ for, indeed, it was impossible to incorporate into 


of the people abhorred and one fourth loved. To 
tolerate each other in their opinions upon this sub- 


ject, and leave it an open question, was all that 


could reasonably be expected on either side of the 
line. But, as slaves became more numerous, and 
the produce of their labor became important 
articles of trade, the advocates of that institution 
determined to extend its boundaries, and change 
the whole current of public thought and public 
action with regard to it. They began some years 
ago, by denouncing and ridiculing the GREAT 
TRUTH first promulgated by the inspired. authors 
of American independence, “that all men are born 
free and equal, and entitled to the inalienable right 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” To 
reduce this opinion to practical operation in both 
sections, the ambition of statesmen and the avarice 
of merchants have been appealed to. It was be- 
lieved that if the whole South could be combined 
together, with a modicum of northern _parisites, 
it would be sufficient to bend the proudest ambi- 
tion and the aternest will. “It has been successfully 
tried on more than “éié“northern aspirant to the 
Presidency of each party, whose carcasses now 


Scattered throughout all the free States, | 


| strew the political field; and it is now being tried 


upon that self-poised patriot who never yet quailed 
before the dictation of mortal man. 

Sir, I have been led into these remarks by the 
gentleman near me, (Mr. FavLKner,] and the gen- 
tlemen from Georgia, [Mr. Toomns,] who is not 
now in his seat; and I say that, inmy judgment, it 
was to aid this object, that, three years ago, at the 
opening of Congress, the gentleman from Georgia 
and his associates raised a furor and clamor within 


| 
i 
| 
i 
i 


Sir, I agree, also, with most of what the gentle- 
man from Georgia so well said with regard to the 


‘| growing and absorbing influence of the Executive, 


"| applied. 


this Hall which could hardly have been justified , 


had the Republic been in flames. Sir, their as- 
signed cause for it was all factitious and unreal. 
I speak but the sentiment of the late lamented 
Executive, when I say that never for one moment 
was this Union in danger. Outside the walls of 
Congress, there was no excitement among the 
people except what was created here, and sent forth 
from this focus. 
dissolution of the Union, except perhaps, in a 
single long-cherished instance, and there it was 
desired not for safety, not for security, but for 
separate empire, for independent chiefs. 

i: he object of all this disgraceful turmoil, of all 

this false clamor, of all this national disturbance, 

|i 


porate into their party creeds the defense and 
propagation of slavery. 

The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] 
stated with great candor, and the respectable gen- 
i! tleman from Virginia, [Mr. FAuLKgNER,] in his late 
|: speech, gave as the specific reason for his aban- 
l donment of his party, that this subject of slavery 
|! was paramountto all others; every other question is 
to bow down before it; manufactures, agriculture, 


commerce, and especially liberty, are to be rejected, | 


and slavery is to become the idol of our political 
adoration. ¢ 


The people nowhere desired the | 


was to compel both the political parties to incor- | 


The gentleman from Georgia denounced con- : 


ventions. I agree with most that he said with re- 
gard to the construction of conventions, and the 
authority of their acts. I admit that the decrees 
of political conventions, and especially their dog- 
mas, are of very low authority. Those conven- 
tions are often framed in a discreditable manner. 
The Democratic party lately found the State of 

South Carolina represented by a single self-elected 
; delegate—General Commander. 

r. ORR. No, sir, he was not admitted. 

Mr. STEVENS. Not at the late convention, 
but at the one before that he cast the whole vote 
|; of South Carolina. At the late convention he 

was there, but could not command them. [Laugh- 

ter. ] 
Now, sir, I will deal impartially, and speak of 
the Whig Convention lately held at Baltimore. It 
| admitted delegates from States having no Whig 
| organization. The State of Georgia, as any gen- 
|. tieman from that State will bear me witness, had 
disbanded the Whig party, and never would haye 


il 


'| tariff, to river and harbor improvements, and an 


thought of sending delegates to that Convention | 


had they not been stimulated by an express from ‘| 


Washington. The constituents of the delegates 
who cast the vote of that State were members of 


.: Congress whom I daily see around me, and heads 
i, of Departments, and not the people of Georgia. 
| Why, sir, that same messenger extended his jour- 
a uniform creed for any party, what three fourths , i 


ney to Charleston to search for Whigs enough 
i: there to represent South Carolina. It is said that 
| when he got there, and they were all mustered, 
they amounted to three, and that the rest of that 
|, delegation was composed of custom-house officers 
: from the city of New York. ([Laughter.] I ad- 

mit that the platforms framed by such conventions 
, can have no binding authority upon the people, 
1 especially as the people never delegated to them 
i, the power to construct platforms. They were 
, Sent there to select candidates to represent well- 
| known principles, and not to teach principles either 
to the people or to the candidates. They were 
sent there to fix upon candidates to represent prin- 


| 
born—which were promulgated by Washington 
land Hamilton, by Jefferson and Madison, and 
conventions of General Commanders and hired 
tide-waiters, to construct platforms for the people, 
is simply absurd arrogance. 


these misshapen monsters, but those who begot 
and brought them forth. 


` ples.” 


ciples which were established before they were | 


| 


other great men of the past and present age. For: 


i 
i 
l 


| and theunworthy purposes to which itis too often 
We haveall seen and felt it under every 
Administration. Many of those around me have 
seen it force measures through this House, against 
the known and declared opinions of a large ma- 
jority of its members. It has worked miracles in 
more ways than I choose to stop to enumerate. 
Wehave seen it convert the sturdiest defenders of 
freedom into a mob of sycophants. 

But, sir, the chief object of the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] with the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Fau_xner,] seemed to be to ex- 
amine the platforms and nominees of the parties, 
and to ascertain which was most favorable to 


| slavery, in order that he and his ‘t Union” asso- 


ciates might range themselves under that banner. 

He took up the Whig platform, some things in 
', which he does not like, although on the subject of 
» slavery it is sufficiently explicit, provided General 
| Scott had declared that it met his cordial approval 
i| and would receive his hearty support, which the 
' gentleman says that Genera! Scott has not said, 

and he says it truly. Now, sir, in most that the 
gentleman says with regard to these resolutions as 
a whole, and in disliking them, I agree with him, 
although not, perhaps, for the same reasons. I 
_ have read those resolutions carefully, and I do not 
,, think they contain very good Whig doctrine. 
i They are very faint upon the subject of internal 
'i improvements, and they entirely fritter away, and 
reduce to the standard of Locofoco folly the ques- 
tion of a protective tariff, [laughter,] and reduce it 
to a mere incidental or accidental protection, de- 
|| pending entirely upon the accident of the amount 
\ of revenue required, and the amount receivahle— 

a doctrine which my learned colleague [Mr. Ross} 

might well indorse, and I hope he will get upon 

this platform. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, they have, very unwisely, as I think, 
interpolated a resolution with regard to non-inter- 
vention, about which Whigs differ, and will con- 
tinue to differ. It is a foolish thing to attempt to 
make uniform what all human minds can never 
reduce to practical uniformity. Their compromise 
resolutions are creatures of modern birth, not the 
legitimate children of Whiggery, for which the 
whole Whig family is responsible. But, as I said 
before, I shall let that pass. I leave them for 

| those who produced them to nourish. I shall not 
| disturb their parental fondling, but they will never 
i! find me to nurse them. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomas] 
| then takes up the Democratic platform, and finds 
_ that it is opposed to his long-cherished princi- 
i, ples. He finds it is opposed to a protective 
; equal participation in the public domain; in short, 
to all the ancient Whig doctrines. But he finds 
that it is ultra upon the subject of the protection of 
slavery, and the perpetuation of the fugitive slave 
law and the gagging of the people; and he and his 
associates, at once, gracefully mount the Demo- 
cratic slavery platform. But the gentleman makes 
‘a greater distinction between the nominees than 

the platforms, and, for his purpose, greatly pre- 
| fers General Pierce to General Scott. He says, 
speaking of General Scott and slavery—and also, 
the same thing is repeated in this proclamation to 
the nation, signed by nine or ten gentlemen, with 
a kind of half postscript or half indorsement by 
two other gentlemen, [see note at end of speech ]— 
i«I have already shown that General Scott’s 
i friends are not to be trusted with these princi- 
While General Pierce says: “I accept 
' tthe nomination upon the platform adopted by the 
-*Convention, not because it is expected of me as 
‘a candidate, but because the principles it em- 
‘braces command the approbation of my judg- 
‘ment, and with them 1 believe I can safely say, 
“there has been no word or act of my life in conflict.” 
From their letters and their antecedents the gen- 
tleman concludes, as well as the gentleman in front 
i of me, [Mr. FavLxner]—and in that they agree 
. remarkably with the gentleman from South Caro- 
i lina, [Mr. Onr]—that slavery would be much 


But, sir, let that pass. It does not trouble me. -į safer in the hands of General Pierce than in the 
Nobody is bound to protect these crude novelties, || hands of General Scott. 


Now, sir, I intend to be frank upon. this sub- 


| ject. So far as enforcing the provisions of the 
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Constitution, with regard to slavery, is concerned, | 
in all its parts, I believe no man in this Union | 
could be more faithful than Genera! Scott. His 
whole life has been spent in administering and 
submitting to discipline; and having taken the 
official oath of Chief Magistrate to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, it seems to me that 
none but base-minded men would distrust its ful- 
fillment; but if gentlemen require, as they plainly 
do require, that any act of Congress, amending 
or repealing the fugitive slave law, should be met ' 
by Executive obstructions, and arrested by the 
xecutive veto; and that the whole influence of his 
Administration should be used for that purpose, I 
am free to say, that I do not believe they can rely 
upon General Scott for such high-handed tyranny. 
If they require that the Executive shall afford 
facilities for extending slavery into territory now 
free, or the admission of new slave States into the 
Union, beyond the line of compact now existing, 
I think I hazard nothing in saying that they can- 
not rely upon General Scott. Upon the other 
hand, I am constrained to admit, that in all offi- 
cial as well as extra-official efforts by the use of the 
Executive veto, to prevent the amendment or re- 
peal of the fugitive slave law, and to afford facili- 
ties for the spread of slavery into free lands, and 
for the admission of new slave States into the 
Union, they can rely most implicitly upon Gen- 
eral Pierce, notwithstanding what some foolish 
men have published about some speech made by 
him at New Boston. [Laughter.] If he everdid 
utter such sentiments—if he ever did fall into the 
path of rectitude, it was momentary and acci- 
dental, and for which he is not to be held respon- 
sible, [renewed laughter}—for all his votes in Con- 
gress, and all his public acts every where, proclaim 
im the champion of Slavery.. If this election is 
to be put on the sole grounds of supporting sla- 
very beyond the requirements of the Constitution, 
(as is now apparent,) and all other questions are 
to be considered of minor importance, then those 
gentlemen who think so are right in abandoning 
all other parties and supporting Pierce. I concede 
further, that if my friend from New York, [Mr. P. 
Eora and those who profess to be anti-slavery 
men els-~here—if the whole Democratic party do 
rally in support of General Pierce at the coming 
election, it will conclusively prove the truth of 
what was long ago asserted by oné of their ablest 
statesmen, that northern Democracy is the natu- 
ral ally of southern slavery. If this is the posi- 
tion of gentlemen, they are right in opposing 
General Scott, and going for General Pierce. I 
find no fault with those who make that the sole 
object of this contest. 
ut the gentleman from Georgia, in this proc- 
lamation, says—I speak of the gentleman from 
Georgia only—a part for the whole—and when 
ou take a small part you have got nearly all, 
llaughter,]--General Scott has not been suffi- 
ciently explicit in his acceptance of the platform. 


In making these remarks he puts out of view : 


General Scott’s telegraphic acceptance, because, 
he says, that when he sent that dispatch, he had 
before him an edition of the platform very differ- 
ent from that published under official sanction. 
That is alltrue. The first resolutions published, 
which General Scott had before him, had not the 
words “final with regard to the compromise,” in 
them; but they are there as certified by the officers 
of the Convention. I admit, therefore, that Gen- 
eral Scott is not to be judged by the platform, but 
by his letter of acceptance, and his previously- 
declared, published, and known opinions. Now, 


in that letter General Scott declares that he will . 


see the laws executed, and will abide by all the 
principles of the Whig party. But that is not 
sufficient. He is required to declare that certain 
laws now in existence shall be final and irrepeal- 
able, and that he will insure their permanency by 
the use of the Executive veto, and that he will use 
the whole power and patronage of his high office 
to prevent discussion on the subject of slavery. 
Now, sir, this doctrine, which General Scott re- 
pudiates, and which General Pierce adopts, is 
unmitigated tyranny. What authority is there in 
this Government to make any, law final or irrepeal- 
able?. Who has the power to make an act of the 
National Legislature not only equal to, but su- 
perior to the Constitution? Any attempt to en- 
force such a doctrine is arbitrary and despotic. 


© of slavery. 


The efforts which have been lately made by mem- 


‘ ernment, to paralyze the free action of Congress, 
and to overawe and intimidate public opinion, is 
unconstitutional, and destructive of every element 
of freedom. This movement of these gentlemen 
is but another marchin the same direction. W hen- 
ever any Executive or any statesman shall com- 
mand the people not to think, or not to utter their 


bers of Congress, and high officers of the Gov- ' 


fi 


l 
i 


i 
j 


thoughts, and it does not cost him his political life, 


I shall tremble for the liberties of thenation. W hen- 
ever a political party attempts it, it deserves to die. 

_ Whoever—whether individual, or Government, or 
party—attempts to enforce such principles, is as 
detestable a tyrant as the King of Dahomy, the 
gates of whose city, and the portals of whose 
palace are garnished with the hideous heads and 
eyeless skulls of slaughtered slaves! Sir, this 
atrocious sa must fail in this country. You 
may imprison the wind, you may chain the forked 
lightning, but you cannot bind the free thought 
and free utterance of a nation of freemen! 

: The gentleman, and those who act with him, 
say ‘‘the only pledges and guarantees he (Gen- 

: eral Scott) offers for his adherence to the princi- 


' ©ples of these resolutions, are the known incidents | 
‘ofa long life,” &c.,and ** thatamong these known | 
' «incidents there is no one, so far as we are aware, ` 
t in favor of the compromise.” ‘In one of his pub- : 
“lished letters he has expressed sentiments hostile : 
‘to the institutions of fifteen States of this Union.” | 


Now, the letter to which the gentleman refers is 
the letter of General Scott, dated February, 1843, 
and written to J. P. Atkinson, Esq., on the sub- 
ject of slavery, in which he says substantially 
that he “ early became deeply impressed with the 
‘views given by Mr. Jefferson in his notes on 
‘ Virginia, and by Judge Tucker, in his appendix 
tto Blackstone’s Commentaries in favor of the 
t gradual abolition ôf slavery.” ; 

He adds in the same letter, “ I need hardly say 
*that Congress has no color of authority for 
‘touching the relation of master and slave in the 
€ States.” But he adds, ‘*I am persuaded it is a 
‘high obligation of masters and slaveholding 
‘States to employ all means not incompatible 
‘with the safety of both colors, to meliorate sla- 
‘ very even to extermination.” 

Now, sir, I care not what pretenses are set up, 
in my judgment, that letter is the head and front 
of General Scott’s offending. He holds the doc- 
trine of Jefferson and Tucker. He believes in 
the Declaration of Independence; and while he 

: accords to slavery the whole protection which the 


'| Constitution gives it, he believes it to be a moral 


duty in slaveholding States voluntarily to abolish 
i slavery. And for this he is opposa by the bigots 

‘I thank God that they have such 
cause of opposition. 

The gentleman says he does not find enough in 
the acts and pledges referred to by General Scott 
to induce him to trust him. -Now, sir, I think 
that very few of his fellow-citizens will agree with 
|! him in regard to this. I am not now going to re- 
' count the acts, both civil and military, which 

entitle General Scott to the nation’s confidence. 
' He is qualified by nature and education to guide 
‘ both civil and military affairs. A lawyer by pro- 
fession, he is known to be deeply versed in both 
municipal and international law. He is, perhaps, 
the greatest master of his own art—the art of war— 
of any man now living. Brave as Julius Cesar, 
with no particle of his ambition. Like him, he 
has ‘written ably upon subjects ‘connected with 
: his own profession. 


recount many of his acts. I might refer, but I 


: will not at length, to his acts of youthful valor `. 


| in the war of 1812, at Fort Erie, at Chippewa, at 
Niagara; or to his more recent glorious campaign 
‘in Mexico. Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Churu- 
busco,.and Chepultepec, are all eternal monuments 
of his enduring fame. They, and his acts there, 
have passed into history, and become immortal. 
And, sir, the future historian will be compelled 
` by impartial truth to illustrate the brightest pages 


| glorious deeds of valor and of patriotism of Win- 


field Scott. 


| in favor of the perpetual bondage of the human 
| race! Let the people of America know and de- 


But, sir, I shall not stop, as I said before, to ` 


| of forty years of the annals of America with the ` 


| 


cide this eventful issue, for the issue is made and 
it must come. 

I believe, notwithstanding what these gentlemen 
have said, that there are incidents in the life of 
General Scott which show more disinterested pa- 
triotism and devotion to his country than can be 
found in the life of any other man living or dead, 
except the “ Father of his Country.” 

It may not be indelicate for me to mention one 
fact, which perhaps all have heard, although some- 
what erroneously reported by fame: After Gen- 
eral Scott had been for months the civil and mili- 
tary ruler of Mexico, his administration became 
so highly appreciated that many of their ablest 
men, having the ability to do what they offered, 
proposes to General Scott that when peace should 

e concluded, for a treaty was then being nego- 
tiated, and he should have disbanded such of his 
forces in Mexico as were entitled to a dischargeat 
the conclusion of peace, which were about twelve 
thousand men, he should reénlist them for the 
Mexican service at double their previous pay, and 
should resign his own commission in the Army 
of the United States, and be proclaimed President 
of the Republic by the Congress then sitting; and 
as an indemnity for the future for that act, five of 
their wealthiest citizens, fully competent to per- 
form, offered to deposit instantly in the city of 
New York, or wherever he should direct, one 
million of dollars to his credit, and insure him 
that the Government would grant him $250,000 
a year salary. It would have been perfectly 
lawful, perhaps honorable in him, after having 
diceolved his connection with his native coun- 
try, and disbanded his army at the conclusion 
of peace, to have accepted the proposition. He 
rejected it, and returned poor and persecuted to 
his native land, to be told by some of his fellow- 
citizens that he is not to be trusted; that he has 
not given sufficient pledges of his devotion to his 
country! Pledges, sir, of General Scott! You 
need not look simply for them on paper or figured 
parchment. They are deeply graven in his flesh 
and bones by the steel and the lead of the enemies 
of his country. 

And yet, windy politicians, who have never 
shown their devotion to their native land except 
by “long orations” and the possession of office, 
dare sit in judgment upon the fidelity of this mu- 
tilated hero! 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask those who, like my 
friend before me, (Mr. N ewro a colleaguè 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr, Joan W. How, ] or if 
I dare approach those holding similar sentiments 
upon the other side of the House, let me ask all, 
everywhere, who desire to restrain slavery within 
constitutional limits, how they can honestly refuse 
their support to General Scott? You see and 
know that the issue of extra constitutional slavery 
is staked on the success of General Pierce. The 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Fautuner,] fol- 
lowing the views of the gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr..Toomss,] and others, opposes General Scott, 
because a vote for him willnot imply an approval 
of the slavery policy. He asks: on 

« Will a vote for General Scott imply an approval of that 
policy ? Will he so wield his Executive influence if elected, 
and so dispense the patronage of the Government, as to 
give strength and power to the friends of that policy against 
its enemies? So far from it, that he distinctly announces 
that he will not (a la made Fillmore) attempt, by proscrip- 
tion, to reduce his supporters to exact conformity of opinion 
upon this or any other question. Will he, if the enemies 
of the South and of the Constitution should accomplish a 
repeal of that law, interpose his veto, and save the country 
from the terrible consequence of such an act? We are 
told by those upon this floor who profess to know and speak 
his sentiments, that he would not, in such a case, interpose 
his veto; that such an exercise of the veto power would 
not be in accordance with Whig principles.” . 

Will not General Pierce’s success discourage 
' the friends of constitutional liberty? With the 
whole sympathies, and influence, and patronage 
of:the General Government against them, will not 
their hands become weak and their hearts faint? 
They see the issue distinctly made, and I ask them 
now if, upon such an issue, they suffer General 
Pierce to be elected, to dispense his patronage as 
his friends require of him, to exercise the veto 
power—I ask them if they can, consistently with 
their principles, not merely not vote for Gen- 


. . | eral Pierce, but refuse their support to his oppo- 
And yet he is not to be trusted because he is not | 


nent? : i E 
, Itis not for me to admonish others. Every 
i man must act.and think for himself; but would it 
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not be well for those professing anti-slavery prin- l the motion. IfI yield the floor, I may not get it || power which electrified the whole land, and brought 
ciples to look well to their consistency and their |! again during the session. I will therefore proceed, 


consciences before they peril both by aiding by |, 
acts of commission or omission this illegitimate, 
alave-propagating democracy? 
A single word to slaveholders, and I am done. | 
Does not your safety—I think it does—depend 
upon the continued union of these States, and the 
harmonious action of all sections? Do you be- 
lieve that that union and that harmony will be . 
romoted by the election of General Pierce? You 
ave distinctly made the issue against General 
Scott, because he does not love slavery, although 
you know he will afford it all the protection which 
the Constitution requires. In short, you have 
forced a sectional issue on the country; if for 
these reasons General Scott should be defeated, 
do you believe that hereafter you can ever avoid 
the sectional issue in any coming national elec- 
tion? Do you believe that the North, tame as- 
ahe is, when so often trod upon, will never turn? 
And if the issue shall be made the result cannot |, 
be doubtful. 
I know your answer will be that then you will 
vindicate yourselves by a separate confederacy. 
I see and feel that this is the tendency of your 


can protect yourselves against foreign foes and 
servile dangers? 


You could find no nation who would enter into |. ation and regret, that I am forced by a sense of į 
a treaty with you for the extradition of your fu- |: duty to contrast with it the continued efforts of a 


gitives from labor. You would be in constant |' 
collision with surrounding nations, and war would | 


i mere party feeling, sprang to the floor, ready and 


| 


present movement; but are you quite sure that with | display of Virginia State pride, gallantry, and mag- 
your increasing slaves and increased burdens, you `; nanimity. In bearing testimony of this honor- |: 


as my colleague, if he does not come in, can read 
my remarks when printed, if he chooses, and di- 
gest them, at his leisure. . 
Mr. Chairman, the first duty the American 
Representative owes to his constituent, of what- 
ever party, is to defend his character from unjust 
and false imputations., It is in discharge of such 
a duty, in part, that I ask the indulgence of the 
House at this late period of the session. The 
magnanimous spectacle presented in the early part 
of the session, by the Representatives from the 
State of Virginia, challenged my admiration. It 
will be remembered that a charge was preferred . 
against the Secretary of the Interior—not one that . 
in any way involved his integrity as a public func- 
tionary, or the purity of his character as a citizen 
—but simply the propriety of the manner in which 
the estimates for his Department had been pre- 
sented to this House. At the first dawning of an 
assault, every Virginian in this Hall, discarding 


eager to defend a son of the “Old Dominion,” 
though a political opponent. Their conduct on 
that occasion was generous and just—a creditable 


able course on the part of Representatives from a | 


sister State, it is with feelings of the deepest humili- 


forth the plaudits of his political adversaries. Even 
i Mr. Ritchie, the editor of the Union, on the suc- 
| ceeding day pronounced it through his press, one 
| of the most powerful efforts of the times. His 
| effort, I may say, commanded the admiration of 
the civilized world, by the bold and eloquent man- 
i ner in which great moral truths were proclaimed; 
' and that speech, sir, will live in history when the 
‘insignificance of its author’s calumniators shall 
have been buried in oblivion. I have it in my 
hand. I desire that the country, at least that por- 
tion of it into whose hands my remarks may, per- 


. chance, fall, shall be reminded of the true senti- 


ment expressed, that they may appreciate its 
merits, and form an enlightened opinion. As to 
my colleague, although he may have the head, I 
doubt if he has the heart to appreciate the senti- 
ment, or do justice to the statesman who uttered 
it. Tread the extract: 

“ What is the territory, Mr. President, which ye propose 
to wrest from Mezico? It is consecrated to the heart of 
the Mexican by many a well-fought battle with his old Cas- 
tilian master. His Bunker Hills and Saratogas and 
Yorktowns, are there! The Mexican can say, ‘ There I 
bled for liberty! and shall I surrender that consecrated 
home of my affections tothe Anglo-Saxon invaders? What 

| do they want withit? They have Texas already. They 

| have possessed themselves of the territory between the Nue- 

ces and the Rio Grande. What else do they want? To 

what shall I point my children as memorials of that inde- 

' pendence, which I bequeath to them, when those battle. fields 
shall have passed from my possession?” 


| 
| 


resentativefrom that State whichgave me birth, ` 


Re 
ane which in part I represent, to blacken the fair + 


ensue. Your chivalry would not permit you to ; fame of one of Ohio’s purest and noblest sons, for : 


yield upon that point. And with impending or ex- - 
mae wars, might not some Sparticus of ‘African 
blood arise, and call his brethren toarmsto shake off 
oppression. With the sympathies of the civilized 
world in their favor, might they not find allies who 
would compel you to grant them a just emancipa- 
tion? These dangers are not to be treated lightly. 
St. Domingo found energetic leaders who were 
able to inflict terrible retribution upon their former <: 
masters. The ancient gladiator, with an army of ‘i 


rebel slaves, ravaged the very heart of Italy, and | once, but often—not in this Hall alone, but else- 


for three years held one of her richest and finest ; 
poina against the whole power of imperial 

ome. I know you would scorn the idea of 
treating with such an enemy, but if it be true, as 
your greatest statesman has declared, that in such 
a conflict every attribute of the God of armies 
would be upon their side, might not they bury 
their chains beneath the ruins of your empire? 

These are painful reflections, but no candid and 
intelligent statesman can calmly contemplate pass- 
ing events, and exclude from his saddened mind 
these fearful forebodings. May the sound sense 
and true patriotism of the American people arrest 
the headlong career of reckless men. 


| 
i 
i 
H 
| 
} 
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SPEECH OF HON. L. D. CAMPBELL, 
OF OHIO, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Touespvay, August 12, 1852. 

Gardiner and Galphin Claims—Vindication of 
Secretary Corwin—The Treasury plundered by 
Democrats when in power—Justification and 
Defence of General Scott’s Political Principles. 
In reply to his colleague, Hon. Edson B. Olds, 
and others, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. Crarnmaw: It is not my porposs to speak 
upon the bill before the committee, but in part to 
reply to the remarks of my coll e from the 
Circleville district, [Mr. OLDs.] He was in his 
seat a few minutes since, but I notice is now ab- 
sent. I would much prefer to have him present, 


; native State; and that from my boyhood to the 


| warmth of feeling, I may be pardoned for saying 


the paltry purpose of mere party gain. For the 
credit of my State—for the honor of her citizens 
of all partiee—I had hoped, that if, in the heat 
of party conflict, it became necessary to have any | 

erson to do the work of dishonorable warfare, | 
there would be no one amongst my colleagues, 
on either side of the Hall, willing to accept the , 

lace. I acknowledge my disappointment with | 
deep, deep mortification. 

Mr. Chairman, assaults have been made—not 


where—by my colleague, [Mr. Otps,] upon the , 
character of Thomas Corwin, the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury,—a man who has been rec- 
ognized throughout Ohio, by all parties, through 
ali the embittered political controversies in which 
| he has been a prominent actor, as distinguished 
for his high moral virtues, and for an integrit 
| not only unquestioned, but unquestionable. And, 
sir, if I exhibit on this occasion, any unusual 


in excuse of it, that I was born in the same county 
in which he has always resided, since, at the age | 
of four years, he was brought from Kentucky, hig 


present hour, I have found in him, in prosperity 
and in adversity, all the elements of an honest 
man, as well as a true, tried, and steadfast friend. 
Besides, sir, I know that the people I represent, 
surrounding the home of the Secretary, without 
party distinction, bear testimony of his inflexible 
Integrity, and will regard the assault which has 
heen thus wantonly made upon him, as one which 
I could not neglect to repel here, without dishonor 
and disgrace. 

Before proceeding to consider his connection 
with the ‘‘Gardiner claim,’’ upon which the most 
serious charge is founded, 1 must advert to the 
fact that my colleague never makes a speech in 
which he does not attempt to excite odium against 
Mr. Corwin, by dragging in the expression of 
“ bloody hands and hospitable graves!’’ He dis- 
plays in this way nothing but the effort of a dem- 
agogue to poison the minds of the less-informed por- 
tion of the community against a distinguished man 
of his own State, by a gross perversion of a most 
patriotic sentiment. Mr. Corwin, during the pro- 
gress of the war with Mexico, was a member of 
the United States Senate—a place which he filled 


and, as it has been suggested that we should hold 
an evening session, if that is the pleasure of the 
committee, I will submit a motion that we take a 
recess until six o’clock. 

Several Mempers. “ No, no!” ** Don’t rise!” 
t Let some other member have the floor !”” 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I see the committee are 
not disposed to take a recess now, and I withdraw 


with honor to himself, and credit to his country. 
He was opposed toa war of conquest, and believed 
with Senator Benton, then, if not now, a leader 
of the Democratic party, that that war was not 
just, and that its object was the conquest of a ter- 
ritory, the acquisition of which would be fraught 
with imminent dangers to the perpetuity of our 
Union. He spoke against it in the Renate with a ; 


t“ Sir, had one come and demanded Bunker Hillof ihe peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, had England’s Lion ever shown himself 
there, is there a man over thirteen and under ninety, who 
would not have been ready to meet him—is there a river on 
this continent that would not have run red with blood—is 
there a field but would have been piled high with the unburied 
bones of slaughtered Americans before these conscerated bat- 
tle-fields of liberty should have been wrested from us? If I 
were a Mexican I would tell you, ‘ Have you not room in 
your own country to bury your dead men? If you come into 
mine, we will greet you with bloody hands, and welcome you 
to hospitable graves.’ ”? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is not a man who 
has the true feeling of patriotism in his heart who 
will not readily indorse this sentiment. It may 
be true, sir—I admit it to be true—that the time 
| for its expression in a rhetorical figure was unfor- 
tunate, particularly unfortunate to the orator him- 
self. But no man who loves his country can hes- 
itate to approve the sentiment which my colleague 
has so often attempted to pervert for the purposes 
of mere party gain. 

THE GARDINER CLAIM. 

The connection of Mr. Corwin with the Gard- 
iner claim is a theme upon which my colleague 
loves to dwell. He presumes there is something 
in that from which he may manufacture a vote in 
his next Congressional election. Two or three 
months ago he alluded to it in a speech, when I 
demanded to know whether he meant to insinuate 
that the connection of Mr. Corwin with that claim 
was in any way dishonest or disreputable. His 
reply was, that he did not so insinuate—leaving 
upon my mind a satisfactory impression; but upon 
the minds of other members, as I since learn, the 
idea that, instead of insinuating, he made the direct 
charge. 

Time passed on, and I was loth to drag the mat- 
ter again before the House. A few weeks since 
ill health drove the Secretary to a visit to his home 
in Ohio. He had been absent but a few hours 
from the city before my colleague, pursuing him 
as it were with the spirit of the hyena, presented 
a resolution asking a committee of investigation, 
prefaced with a string of preambles setting forth 
what rumor (which, I presume, he had himself 
created in part) said upon the subject. The hon- 
orable gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Toomes] 
objected to its introduction, on the ground that no 
man should be put on his tgal upon mere rumor. 
‘That preamble betray a desire on the part of my 
colleague to involve me in a controversy with him; 
for he sets out that I, the ‘immediate represent- 
ative” of Mr. Corwin, have failed to call for in- 
vestigation. If it is controversy with me that my 
colleague has been seeking, I can say to him that 
he can have it to his heart’s content. I called for 
no investigation because I found no responsible 
indorser of the charge. And herelet me say, that 
if the calumny was to circulate only where my 
colleague is personally known, or where Mr. Cor- 
win is personally known, I should not consume a 
moment of the time of the House. In such case 
it would fall perfectly harmless. But, sir, I un- 
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derstand that the Democratic Executive Commit- | 
tee, who are directing the movements of the party | 
in this presidental compaign, are circulating the il 
alander, at the rate of one hundred thousand copies, $ 
throughout the breadth and length of this great 
Confederacy; and in this way it will penetrate re- 
gions where neither the malicious spirit of my ` 
colleague nor the purity of Mr. Corwin’s charac- 
ter is Known. 

A brief statement of the true history of Mr. 

. Corwin’s connection with this claim will be suffi- 
cient for the present. By the provisions of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, our Government 
stipulated to pay, for property destroyed during 
the war with Mexico, a sum not to exceed three 
millions and a quarter of dollars. A Board of 
three Commissioners was provided for, who were | 
to examine and report upon all such claims. This 
man Gardiner presented a claim. General Thomp- 
son, of South Carolina, was employed as his 
counsel, General Thompson being the warm per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Corwin, and acquainted with 
his high 1 attainments, and desirous to avail 
himeelf of his assistance, employed him to aid 
in the argument to the Board of Commissioners. ` 
The fee apres on to be paid Mr. Corwin by 
General Thompson was five per cent. upon the 
amount allowed. Gardiner had nothing to do 
with Mr. Corwin in this contract. Mr. Corwin 
apent, to my knowledge, the greater part of one 
vacation between two sessions of the Senate in the 
preparation of arguments in this cause. The 
proofe were furnished by Gardiner and his agents, 
and I have the authority of the members of the 
Board of Commissioners, composed, as it was, of 
distinguished men and able jurists, for saying that 
there was no clearer case presented to that rd 
than this of Gardiner. The papers were most 
perfect, both in matter of form and substance, and 
contained internal evidence, by a combination of 
corroborative circumstances, to force the conclu- 
aion that the claim was just. It was allowed. 

Now, sir, it is charged that this claim was 
fraudulent, and the testimony perjured. It may : 
be so, and it may not. Gardiner has been ar- 
rested, and because of that, members of Congress 
who may desire fat offices, think to make progress 
in their pursuit by jumping at the conclusion of 
his guilt before a trial. Ido not deny his guilt, 
yet any man who will assert it, in high or low 

laces, to his prejudice, before a fair trial, (though 
fe be in irons,) does not deserve the rights of an 
American citizen. Ifguilty, he has acted strangely. ' 
He had received payment of his claim, or a large 
portion of it. Leaving his money here, he went 
to Europe. There hearing that it was rumored 
here this claim was fraudulent, with all possible 
speed, he returned to this country to meet his ac- 
cusers, and gave himself up to the law. ee 
he may be guilty, this conduct, sir, is very like || 
that of one conscious of his innocence. 

My colleague sometimes places hiscondemnation `; 
of Mr. Corwin upon the ground, that when in the | 
Senate, at eight dollars per day, he had no right to 
engage in this pursuit of his profession. In reply 
to that, I will only say, that although Mr. Cor- 
win did not consume as much of the time of the ` 
Senate in speaking as his friends desired, never- 
theless, the record will show him to have been :: 
present on all occasions when voting, the most 
essential part of legislation, was done. My col- — 
league, who, when a candidate two years ago, ran 
home to electioneer the best part of a month be- 
fore the adjournment, thereby goding or evading 
a vote upon that test question of the day—the fu- 
gitive slave law; who “‘ Galphinized” upon the 
public Treasury (in a small way) to the amount | 
of about one hundred and fifty dollars for per | 
diem up to the close of the session, whilst he was | 
at home making stump speeches, averring his |; 
tenacity to free soil principles, should be the last | 
man to raise such frivolous objections, i 

But, Mr. Chairman, to the Gardiner claim. It |; 
will long be remembered by the members of the |; 
Thirty-first Congress, that, whilst we were en- || 


gaged in this Hall in the controversy about the | 
connection of Secretary Crawford with the Gal- |! 
phin claim, we were startled by the announcement ; 
that President Taylor was dying. The House , 
adjourned. Ina few days Mr. Corwin was in- ;: 
vited to take charge of the Treasury Department. <| 
I had the pleasure then, as I had had during the ;; 


j 


, from all quarters of the 


. To this 


| of the American people, has received his passport to 


i lainous fraud upon the public 


of 

=) 

` my friend and constituent, that his party may gain 
something, I have but to say that public rumor is - 


notoriously a ** common liar,” and that the charge |: 


The Galphin Clain—Mr. Camptell, of Okio. 


Ho. or Reps. 


whole of that session, of living with Think: Our 


f 
relations were then, as they ever have been, of the | 
For po- | 


most intimate and confidential character. 


memory. Mr. Corwin, having then fresh upon - 
his mind the scenes of this House a few days pre- 


i vious upon the Galphin matter, declared to his 
friends that his contingent fees on Mexican claims | 
were an insuperable barrier to his acceptance; that 


under no circumstances would he subject himself 
to any such Sapiens as had given rise to that 
controvers e was importuned and pressed, 
by day and ight, by distinguished statesmen 
nion, to accept the post. 
His resolution was fixed, and in reply to the ar- ` 
gument, that as these claims were settled, and de- 
termined by a tribunal independent of the Cabinet 
in all its action, his delicacy was too fastidious; 
he sternly said, that he would never act as the 
Secretary of Treasury out of which any claim, in 
which he had either a direct or remote interest, 
should be paid. On this point he was immov- 
able. His friends then suggested that he should 
first dispose of all his interest in. those claims. 
ie consented. A house in New York pro- : 
posed to buy his interest. The terms were ar- 


by n 


: ranged; the money was paid. Mr. Corwin be- : 


came divested of every interest he had, direct or 
indirect, in all Mexican claims, including that of | 
Gardiner, and in this position, free and untram- 
meled, entered the Cabinet of Mr. Fillmore—very 
much, I willadd, to my regret. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, for the truth, substan- | 
tially, of this statement, I pledge my veracity as 
aman, and my honor as a Representative in the 
American Congress. 
from my colleague’s speech: 


“ Through the investigation of Congress, their Galphinism `: 


has been exposed ; and Crawford, loaded with the erecrations 
tual 
famy But Corwin still remains unwhi o; istice. 
ue, sir, his catspaw and accomplice in the fraud, is loaded 
with irons, and is branded by public sentiment as a perjurer 
and forger; but the master-moving spirit, the head and brains, | 
in the fraud, through the neglizence of this House, is still per- 


mitted to control the Treasury of the United States. Though this 
| House may not visit 
! ican peop 


upon him retributive justice, yet the Amer- ; 
le, ering, in connection with this fraud, < his 

bloody hand and hospitable grave’ sentiments, and the aid and 

comfort he gare our enemies in time of war, will sink him so | 


deep in infamy, ‘that the hond of resurrection will never reach |; 
, him?” 


Here, Mr. Chairman, are two clear, positive, and 
distinct charges. First, that Mr. Corwin has been 
guilty of the high crime of subornation of perjury. 
Secondly, that he is particeps criminis to a most vil- | 
i , over which 
he was appointed the people’s sentinel. If my 
colleague were present I would extend to him now 
the opportunity of withdrawing unconditionally 


' the base calumny; or I should, on behalf of my 
‘ constituents, demand a statement of his proofs. 
But, presuming that he ventures to base his charge | 


on public rumor, and avails himself of the aid 
her foul and irresponsible tongue, to slander 


of these crimes upon Mr. Corwin is a willful, a 
malicious, and a deliberate lie. 


Mr. Chairman, in relation to the other parties © 
concerned, so far as there is a design to manufac- 
, ture 
ʻ eral 


tal, I have only to remark that Gen- 


publications, not a supporter of General Scott, 
the friend of Mr. Pierce. Major Lally, who was 


of the counsel in this case, is a distinguished ad- '; 


vocate of General Pierce’s election. 
Mr. STANLY. He had Pierce’s letter. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, he seems to be the 


bodn companion of Pierce; for he held his private i 


and confidential letter at the Baltimore Convention, 
and has since figured in Pierce meetings in New 
England. Sir, dismiss the subject so far as 
Secretary Corwin is concerned, And, it may be 

roper to add, that since these charges were made 
by my colleague, I have never met the Secretary. 
In fact, sir, I have avoided him, believing, from his 
well-known aversion to having his name connected 
with public controversies, he would attempt to 


1 will now read the extract : P 


rty capi 

Waddy hompson, of South Carolina, who | 

was the original and leading counsel in the Gar- |; 

diner claim, is now, as I learn from newerept f 
ut 


dissuade me from the performance of that which 
I regard as a duty I owed not only to him but to 
hia neighbors who send me here, his hosts of 


litical reasons, I was opposed, warmly opposed to |! friends everywhere, and to myself as a member 
| his going into that Cabinet; hence every movement ' 
affecting his action made an impression on my : 


| of this body. 
: THE GALPHIN CLAIM. 


A few words, Mr. Chairman, upon the subject 
‘of the ‘*Galphin claim.’ Our opponents are 
flooding the country with publications on that sub- 
ject, well calculated to deceive an unsuspecting 
people. This was a claim on the part of the heirs 
of Galphin for money expended by the ancestor 
in Georgia during our revolutionary struggle. 
will not go into its interesting details, but will 
state that this expenditure, at the time when our 
forefathers ‘fought, bled, and died?’ for our lib- 
erties, brought down upon the head of that patriot 
the vengeance of old England. Such was his 
efficiency in the struggle for independence that a 
resolution passed the British Parliament attainting 
him for high treason, and setting a price upon his 
head as an outlaw and a rebel. But, sir, neither 
the justness of the claim, nor the interesting asso- 
_ ciations connected with it, are matters of any con- 
sequence for my present purpose. It is sufficient, 
for the purpose of heading the Democratic leaders 
_in their effort to manufacture party capital out of 
it, to say that the Journals before me show (which 
` no Democrat will deny) that the bill allowing the 
claim passed the Thirtieth Congress, and that not 
a single Democrat opposed its passage. 
i Mr. HALL. I deny that. I did not vote 
or it. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. The record may not show 
that you did. There was no person to raise a 
: voice against it. Your voice, sir, if raised in op- 
osition to it, would have defeated the bill, 
Mr. HALL. Thatisamistake. It was passed 
under a suspension of the rules. ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I say that under the rules, 
when it was acted upon, a single voice in opposi- 
tion could have killed the bill. (Addressing Mr. 
: STEPHENS, of ae aD) Am I not correct? 

Mr. STEPHENS, (in his seat.) You are. 
Any member objecting would have defeated it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then, sir, I charge home 
upon the Democracy, as I have a right to do by 
the record, the responsibility of the measure—at 
least their equal share of it. 

The bill allowing this Galphin claim was signed 
and approved by President Polk. The principal 
was paid by President Polk’s administration. 
The question of allowing interest upon it was. left 
open by that Administration. It was taken up 
as unfinished business by the Taylor administra- 
tion. The question was one of doubt. Secretar 
Meredith submitted it to the Attorney General, 
| the legal adviser of the Government upon all 
|| doubtful questions, who made an able and an 
| elaborate report, showing that interest should be 
|| paid. Robert J. Walker (Mr. Polk’s Secretary 
of the Treasury) states in his testimony before the 
committee of investigation, on this subject, that 
such was the character of the question of paying 
i the interest, that he, upon the opinion of the 
Attorney General, would have paid it. Thus, 
. Mr. Chairman, do I, by these official documents, 
‘ cast back upon the Democracy the responsibility 
of this claim. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I desire to ask the gentle- 
‘mana single question. Has it not been the prac- 
tice always, both in Congress and in the Depart- 
ment, to refuse the payment of interest upon any 
claim? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, sir. By no means. 

' Mr. FLORENCE, I thought that such was 
i, the case. . 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not at all. The honor- 
lvania only shows 


! able gentleman from Penney 
that he has not examined the documents in this 
case, and is therefore not ‘posted up.” 

I shall not now discuss the propriety of Secre- 
tary Crawford, in entering General Taylor’s Cabi- 
net whilst he had a contingent interest in this 
claim, nor repel the charges of my colleague 
against him. He has friends enough on this floor 
competent, fully, to that duty. On that subject it 
is proper to say that the very gentlemen who de- 
fended that Secretary’s course during the last 
Congress, (Messrs. Toomss and Srernens, of 
Georgia,] are now giving no “aid and comfort” 
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Dishonesty of Democrats when in Power—Mr. Campbell, of Ohio. 


Ho. or Reps. 


to the cause of General Scott, as my honorable 
friend before me [Mr. Steraens] will at any time | 
testify. On the contrary, the weight of their | 
influence seems to be thrown into the scale of 
Franklin Pierce. o 

Mr. Chairman, having thus, as I conceive, : 
cleared away the stigma which our opponents 
have attempted to cast upon the Whig cause, by 
reason of these claims, I shall now charge back 
along their line. The fruits of all their industry 
and efforts to convict Whigs of frauds on the 
Treasury dwindle into these insignificant and 
frivolous charges of ‘‘ Galphinism” and *‘ Gardi- 
nerism.’’ They vanish before the light of truth 
as chaff is scattered by the mighty whirlwind. 
But let us look into the integrity of that party to 
whom my colleague would have the people intrust 
the keeping of their Treasury. 


DISHONESTY OF DEMOCRATS WHEN IN POWER. 

lt is my purpose, sir, to expose the gross viola- 
tions of official duty, and wholesale peculations 
upon the public ‘Treasury when they were the 
chosen sentinels to guard and defend it. “+ By 


their fruits shall ye know them.” I propose, for : 


afew minutes, to ‘* carry the war into Africa !’’ 
As my colleague is prone to investigate antiquated 
issues, and ‘‘ obsolete ideas,” in the hope of draw- 
ing party capital from them, I will be excused for 
refreshing the memories of gentlemen upon the 
subject of past Democratic defalcations. I have 
risen, sir, to cast no aspersions upon the integrity 
of the leaders of the Democratic party which are 
not justified by authentic documents. I come 
with not vague and idle rumors, but I hold in my 
hand, and will read from, the records of Congress. 
If any gentleman questions the correctness of what 
I read, I desire him to make it known. 

This, sir, is the second volume of the reports of 
the third session of the Twenty-fifth Congress, It 
exposes more glaring corruption, and more bare- 
faced frauds upon the rightsof the people, during a 
few years of Democratic reign, than are to be found 
in the entire annals of the Government. I cannot 

a into them in detail; but call the attention of the 
ouse and the country to one specimen of the kind 
of practical ‘* Reform” these Democratic leaders, 
who promise so much now, gave us then. From 
this, an honest people may judge what they may 
expect from them in future, It is the case between 
Messrs. Taney and Woodbury, Democratic Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, and the Democratic Re- 
ceiver of public moneys at Columbus, Mississippi. 
For want of time to read the whole, l read extracts 
from the correspondence: 

Secretary Tuney to W. P. Harris, February 7, 1834: “ Re- 
‘ceivers huve been engag d tn trading with the Governinent 
money, Such conduct woukt he regarded as a gross viela- 
tion of official dnty.”’—Page 168, 

To this cha 
168. 


Tinry to Harris, Murch 6, 1834: * Tn regard to the returns | 
which are requir dito be rendered, it become: my duty to | 


advi-e you, that those for tue months of Nove mber, Decem- 
ber, and January, are in arrear, and to say that a strict and 
vo observance of this duty is indispensable.” —Page 


Taney to Harris, March 17, 1834: “The money which is 
received must be deposited ”—P ge 169, : 

Tuney to Harris, March 25, 1844: © The Department has 
feevived no monthly returns, showing the transactions of 
your afér, from the month of October last.*— Page 169. 


Tuney to Harris, May 19, 1834: Inecloses copy of inst let- | 


ter, and save: ‘¢T again cail your attention to ita require- 
toents,?*-Page 169. 


Woodbury to Harris, Februdry 6, 1835: “T regret that ` 


there shoutd be oc: asion for again calt ng your attention to 
your omission to pay over the public funds.?*—Page 170. 

Woodbury to Harris, February 28, 1835: ‘I cannot omit 
the ocasion to impress upon you the necessity of a strict 
attent on to, and punctual compliance with the dutics re- 
quired of you in regard to the prompt deposit of the public 
moneys.”?—Page 170. 

Woodhury to Harris, March 17, 1835: “ Having received 
no monthly dupl cate re'urns of the transacti ns of your 
Office since that for the month of October last, it becomes 
Iny unpleasan’ duly to call your immediate attention to the 
omission. Allow me to express a hope that there may be no 
further oce 
ality in the transmission of these returns.” 


Here is a beautiful specimen of Democratic hon- 
esty, and its efficiency in guarding our Treasury. 
A public officer, known at the Treasury Depart- 
ment for thirteen months to have plundered the peo- 
ple, is addressed by the Secretary in the cringing 
style of“ allow me to express a hope!” The Secretary j 
was truly a confiding man to indulge in a “ hope,” 
when there was no longer even “a loop whereon 


rge Harris pleads guilty.—Page | 


asion to remind you of the importance of punctu- : 


| to hang a hope.” But I proceed with this racy 
! correspondence. Harris replies to the last polite 
' epistle, by saying, in substance, that he could not 
‘fork over the dollars, because he had no ‘‘ blanks” 
ito make out his returns upon. This most potent 
: excuse seemed, fora while, to be entirely satisfac- 
: tory. 


had often written to him to pay up, saya: “ It becomes my 
unpleasant duty to say to you, that if the moneys in arrear 
are not transmitted by return of mail, I shall be con-trained 
to report your neglect for the action of the Executive.”— 
Page 172. 

Harris to Woodbury, July 13, 1835: “Inclosed you will 
receive my monthiy account current for the month of De:em- 


thousand and sixty-seven dollars, and eighty-three cents, ”— 
Page 172, i 


Woodbury to Harris, August 28, 1835: “Ithas become my . 


disagreeable duty [very “disagrevable,” of course, Mr. Chair- 
man,] to report your continued neglect to the President, 
who has instructed me to say to you, that if the monthly re- 
tarne required from you by the regulations of the Treasury, 
which are in arrears, are not received at the Department on 
| or before the 10th day of October next, you will then be dis- 
missed from office.” —Page 172. 
Harris to Woodbury, September 14, 1835: 1 ask of the 
President a suspension of my removal,” &c.— Page 172. 
Woodbury to Harris, September 22, 1835: “ Allow me to 
| inquire why your deposits are not made,” &c.—Page 172, 
Woodbury to Harris, September 28, 1835: “I regret to say 


: for withholding your monthly returns, cannot hereafter be 
; deemed satis factory.’’—Page 173. 
i| About this time matters were coming to a 
l; focus. The defaulter had exhausted all his own 
I| personal powers with the Administration, and 
`: therefore brings to bear a sort of ‘‘ outside pres- 
sure ” in behalf of his plunderings of the people. 
September 15, 1835—John F. H. Claiborne, for- 
mer member of Congress, I believe, from Missis- 
sippi, writes to the President as follows: 


« Many of the early and constant friends of the Administra- 
tion in this State have heard with much regret and sorrow, 


that the present receiver of public moneys at this place, isto : 


consider himself dismissed, unless his returns are made by 
the tst of Octoher.?? * * * * * * 
“Nothing would rejoice him (Poindexter) more than the 

expulsion of General Harris, whom he knows to be one of 
the muin pillars of the Democratic cause, and one of the 
earlist and most distinguished friend: of the Administration in 
Mississippi. His family and connections, are extremely infiu- 
ential. and all of them are codperating with us in the arduous 
strugcle which we are now making. They are true Demo- 
vrata? * * “We are now in the midst of an 
electioneering campaign.”? * * “ Tt will be a close 

: contest.” ’—Page 174, 


| And, he might have added, ** Harris, with the 
i) people’s dollars, will do good service!” 

| his appeal produced its effect upon the ** model 
‘| Democratic administration,” and Harris, the re- 
ceiver, known by the Democrats in power to 


months, was retained in office. But let us exam- 
ine further, to see how they managed the people’s 
affairs afterwards. 

Woodbury to Harris, October 26, 1835: “I ean perceive 
i no reason why each depneitin past months should not have 
i emb'aced the whole amount in vonr possession atthe time 
OF such deposita, as the instructions require.””=-Page 177. 


i} Whatever can be seen why the whole money in your hands 
iat the end of the month is not deposited ; itis expected that 
it will he hereafter °—Page 178, 


Woodbury to Harris, Pebruary 4, 1836: “© Your returns 


in this important duty.”’— Page 178. 

It is worthy of remark here that this letter was 
| also addressed to TWENTY-TWO Democratic 
receivers of public moneys, under the same date, 
‘| notifying them that they were defaulters. I can 


‘|asa specimen of the integrity of the leaders of 
that party from which we are compelled to hear 


| lectures upon ‘ honesty.” 


i, Harris to Woodbury, March 13, 1896: “ Inclosed you 
| will receive my monthy account current for the month of No- 
l: vember, 1835, showing a halance of FOUR HUNDRED AND 
| SUXTY-SIX THOUSAND FOUR HUN 
ii DOLLARS and fifty-nine cents.»—Page 179, 

Woodbury to Harris, March 28, 1836 : ‘* Your letter of the 
i 13th i natant, inclosing your return for the month of Novem- 
; her, is received. Again it becomes my unpleasant duty ta 
; complain of your neglect in this respect? * * * 6 On the 


| Months in arrear are nut received, I shali be under the dis- 


| agreeable necessity of again submitting the subject to ihe 
|; President. for his immediate action.”—Page 179. 
| Woodbury to Harrie, June 6, 1836: “Seeing the balance 
i of public moneys in your hands amonnted to $128.584 70 at 
i the end of tha! month, I have tor: quest that you will explain 


| why it was that the whole of the public moneys in your 


1 


Woodbury to Harris, June 25, 1835, after reciting that he 


instead of a part, in con‘ormity to exp'icit and frequent in- 
| structions on that point. li is painful to be obliged to ask 
| you so often for explanations. ””—Page 180, 
: The mon was really becoming §* painful’— 
painful to Harris especially. On the 27th August, 
1836, he writes, resigning his office, and then pro- 
ceeds: 
& In conclusion Iwill take the liberty of recommending 
to you for appointment of iny succe-sor, Colonel Gideon D. 
Boyd, of Attala county. You are probably acquainted with 


. his public character, as he has been for several years a prom- 


- her, 1834, showing a balance of three hundred and eighty-five ` 


! that the reasons assigned in your letter of the 14th instant, | 


| have been plundering the Treasury for twenty ` 


Woodbury to Harris, November 28, 1¢35: “No reason ` 


| far the months of October, November, and December have | 
nat been received. T regret that there should be any occa- ; 
sion to notice the neglect or accident (as the case may he) | 


|, only take time to trace out the beauties of one case | 


inent member of our State Legislature, and has been 
throughout an ardent supporter of your Administration, and 
an unyielding advocate of the principles of Democracy. The 
request is made in his behalf, in part on my own account.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we shall soon see what 
‘sort of an exponent of the “ principles of Democ- 

racy” this Boyd proved himself. Strange as it 
might seem to honest men of any party, the 
Democrats in pawer appointed him to the office 
on the sole recommendation of Harris, who had 
been known by the Administration to be a default- 
er for thirty months before, and had been so noti- 
` fied by the Department, as I have shown, at least 
. seventeen times! This is an honest management 
of the people’s affairs with a vengeance! You 
employ a man to keep your money-—-allow him to 
rob you for more than two years, and then permit 
him to select his friend to fill his place. Tris is 
called good Democratie management of public 
affairs! 

Well, Mr. Chairman, let us look into the stew- 
'. ardship of this man Boyd, the ‘ unyielding advo- 
l! cate of the principles of Democracy’’—the * suc- 
|| cessor of his illustrious predecessor,” Harris, who 
'! stepped out, as the committee show in this report, 

with the small sum of only ONE HUNDRED 
: AND NINE THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED 
' AND SEVENTY-EIGHT DOLLARS AND 
i: EIGHT CENTS of the people’s.moncy. 

Woodbury to Boyd, March 25, 1837: “ Sir, I regret to he 
under the necessity of complaining of your neglect to trans- 
mit your return forthe month of March last, and of remind- 
ing you that greater strictness ninst be observed in the per- 
formance of thia duty.’»—Page 186. 

Boyd pays no attention to instructions, and V. 
M. Garesche is sent out as an envoy extraordi- 
nary to ‘ tighten up the screws” of Democracy in 
Mississippi, and to examine into the land office 
affairs. On the 14th of June, 1837, he writes to 
» Mr. Woodbury, the Secretary of the Treasury, 

. that Boyd is already, in a service only of some 

three months, a defaulter to the amount of FIFTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND 
‘| SIXTY-FIVE DOLLARS—carrying out his un- 
i! yielding ‘* principles of Democracy !”? He was 
as stern a Democrat as my colleague! I read a 
few extracts, on the principles of a Democratic 
administration, from this letter (page 189 of the 
i document:) 
| The man (Boyd) seems really penitent; and I am in- 
| clined to think, in commo \ with his friends, he is hon: st.” 
1, So, doubtless, would my Democratic colleague 
|, think. ; 

“ He has been led away from his duty by the example of 
his predecessor, (Harris,) and a certain looseness in the code 
of morality which here does not move in so limited acircla 
as it does with us at home.” 

They do seem to have been plundering the 
people, to use a western expression, with a * most 
` perfect looseness !’? 

“Another receiver would probably follow in the footsteps 
` of the two.” . 

It must be remembered that ‘following in the 
footsteps” was, in these days, a favorite plank in 
the Democratic platform ! 

« You will not, therefore, be surprised if I recommend his 
: being retained in preference to another appointment, for he 
has his hands full now, and will not be disposed to speculate 


any more. He has, moreover, pledged his word that, if re- 
tained, he will strictly obey the law.” 


| _ Mr. Chairman, I never knewa convicted horse- 


DRED AND TEN . 


return of mail, therefore, if the usual statement for the other : 


{ 


! hands on the last of the previous month was not deposited hi 


thief who would not promise to obey the law in 
order to be pardoned out of the penitentiary, that 
he might have a chance to steal another. Speak- 
ing of the predecessor, (Harris,) this Democratic 
agent writes: 
“ He, tno, passes for an honest man.” 
On the 24th of July, 1837, Boyd writes to the 
Secretary that he is a defaulter, and that he will re» 
‘sign, (p. 187,) and the Secretary replies, (p. 188:) 
t Tam happy to hear of the frank and honorable course 
proposed in your letter of the 94th ultimo.” 


Thus it would seem that, according to this rule 


1852.] 
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of Democratic leaders, he who robs the public 
Treasury of $109,000, ‘* passes for an honest 
man’’—he who robs it of $50,000 only, and offers 
to resign, is regarded as ** frank and honorable,” 
and makes the Secretary of the Treasury ‘ hap- 


PY yn 


Mr. Chairman, if my brief hour would permit, [ | 


could go on and show up similar cases. This large 
volume is filled with their details. Would that 
every voter throughout the land could be furnished 
with a copy. It would cause tens of thousands 
of honest Democrats indignantly to drive from 
power the leaders of the party, which has toler- 
ated these outrages upon their rights, and so fla- 
grantly abused their confidence. I could go into 


the cases of your Swartwouts and your Haw- 
kinses, your Tods and your Prices, whose joint : 


robberies amounted to more than two millions of 
dollars! But, sir, I turn with loathing and disgust 
from this mournful picture of human depravity— 
this official record of political infamy, on the part 
of Democratic leaders, some of whom are now 
attempting to rally their dismayed and broken 
forces under the banner of Franklin Pierce. I let 
them pass, and merely give the list in a marginal 
note. 


But, sir, this is not the only “Galphinizing”’ with | 


which I charge the managers of that party. My 


colleague always harps upon the efficiency of the | 


Sub-Treasury. They promised, for this scheme, 
that it would free the Government from its depend- 
ence upon banks and bankers to transact its fis- 
cal affairs, and that by its penalties, its peniten- 
tiaries, its bolts and its bars, it would prevent 
further peculations upon the public Treasury. 
Yet, sir, the result is, that even under the Polk ad- 
ministration, the financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment required the aid of banks and bankers. 


The terrors of all the penalties did not prevent | 


your Wetmores, your Collinses, and your other 
sub-treasurers, from proving defaulters to the 
amount of near a million of dollars! 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 


That the spirit of ‘‘Galphinism’? still prevails : 


among the Democratic leaders, } refer to the bill 


now before this body, and which I predict they ` 


will carry before our adjournment, by which Mr. 
Ritchie is to get from the public Treasury some 


200,000 or more of the people’s money, because `. 


e published the Union newspaper, and, acting 
upon the ‘ higher law ” principle, used his efforts 
to nullify the law of Congress providing for letting 


F 
| 
i 
i 
{ 
i 


. William U. Dawson, Ga. 


‘ night-session. And, sir, this is the same ‘* 


the public printing by contract to the lowest re- ': 


sponsible bidder. 
CONSTRUCTIVE MILEAGE. 
Sir, there is still another class of Democratic 
Galphinizers. I allude to your constructive mileage 
men. 
United States Senate. 3 
1851, the Senate adjourned, as did this House, at 
a few minutes after twelve o’clock, m. 


An extra | 


session of the Senate had been called by a message : 
from the President, to attend to Executive busi- , 


ness. 


The extra session was called to order ina : 


! advert. 


Look at your Democratic members of the | and which any of our buck 


On the 4th day of March, ` 


The Public Printing, Bankrupt Law, &c.—Mr. Campbell, of 


Ho. or Reps. 


Ohio. 


tors ‘‘Galphinized’’ upon the Treasury to the | books in a most mysterious manner, I beg leave 
i| to refer him to his own deposition now on file in one 


Here it is: 
Senators who Took it : 


amount of about $33,000! 
Senators who REFUSED it: 
George FE. Badger, N. C. 
John Bell, Tennessee. 
John M. Berrien, Ga. 
James W. Bradbury, Me. 
Jesse D. Bright, ind. 
Andrew P. Buter, S. ©. 
Lewis Cass, Michigan. 
Saumon P. Crase, O. 


Solon Borland, Ark..... 
Jeremiah Clemens, Ata. 1,040 
James Cooper, Penn.... 184 
Augustus C. Dodge, Towa 1,440 
Henry Dodge, Wis 1,58 

Stephen A. Douglas, Jil.. 1,084 
Solomon W. Downs, La. 2,240 


John H. Clarke, R. I. Alpheus Fetch, Mich.... 896 
Henry Clay, Kentucky. Henry S. Foote, Miss... 2,064 
John Davis, Mass. Williain M. Gwin, Cal.. 4,008 
Jefferson Davis, Miss. Jonn P. Hate, N. H... 453 


Hannibal Hamlin, Me... 590 
Sam Houston, Texas.... 2,495 
George W. Jones, lowa. 1,600 
Jackson Morton, Fla... 1,336 
Moses Norris, jr., N. H. 472 
R. Barnwell Rhett, S.C. 512 
Thomas R. Rusk, Texas, 2,347 
Wm. K. Sebastian, Ark. 1,520 


R.M. 'T. Hunter, Va. 
Wm. R. King, Alabama. 
Willie P. Mangum, N. C. 
James M. Mason, Va. 
Jucob W. Miller, N. J. 
James A. Pearce, Md. 
Thomas G. Pratt, Md. 


David R. Atchison, Mo..$1,696 `i 
1,808 |! 


- Congress. 


Wiliam H. Seward, N.Y. James Shields, Hl....... 1.341 
Truman Smith, Conn. Pierre Souté, La........ 2,074 
Presley Spruance, Del. William Upham, Vt.... 520 | 
Jos. R. Underwood, Ky. Isaac P. Walker, Wis... 1,584 
James Whitcomb, Ind... 812 


Total amount........935,719 


Whigs in italics. Free-Soilers in SMALL CAPITALS. 
It seems that the Senator from California, [Mr. 
Gwiy,] ‘‘ Galphinized”’ the snug sum of $4,000, 


‘ of the Ohio courts. 


Mr. Chairman, we have had two United States 
Banks. Washington approved the first charter. 
The Democratic party, in 1816, chartered the sec- 
ond, and Madison approved the bill—William 
R. King, my colleague’s candidate for the Vice 
. Presidency, voting for it. In 1832, a bill passed 
George M. Dallas, a leader of Democ- 

racy, reported the bill in the United States Senate. 

His Democratic colleague, Senator Wilkins, voted 

for it. The Democracy of Pennsylvania were 

almost a unit in its favor. Her representation in 

this Hall stood twenty-four for, and only one 

against it. Her Legislature resolved unanimously 
- in favor of the institution. Yet, sir, subsequentl 
the party abandoned the policy and planted itself 
upon the support of 


STATE BANKS. 


The party recommended the ‘ pet bank sys- 
tem.” It exploded, and brought distress upon 


; the country. They then abandoned that. 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 
In 1824 and in 1828, the Democratic party 


`: claimed to be the original supporters of the pro- 


on the presumption that-he had traveled to San | 
Francisco, by the ‘‘ fast line,” in about five min- ' 


utes, when, in truth, he did not, I suppose, so 
much as rise from his cushioned arm chair; not 
disturbed, perhaps, in his comfortable nap, ren- 
dered pleasant by the ** fatigues” of the al ad 
alphin- 
izer” who stands at the head of your Democratic 
Executive Committee, and is calling osi y through 
the public press, for lists of names to whom may 
be sent electioneering papers to expose what is 
termed Whig Galphinisms! In his eyes, it seems 
an awful fraud to pay interest on money paid to 
whip England in our Revolution, and perfect] 
just to pocket $4,000 traveling fees, under suc 
circumstances. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. 
allow me to ask him one question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. My brief hour runs rap- 
idly, and I have much more to say. I cannot 
yield, unless I have said something that is person- 
ally offensive to you. 

Mr. Chairman, I dismiss this examination and 
comparison of Galphinisms. 


the integrity of the Whigs in power, and exposed 
the frauds of their opponents. There are other 
points in my colleague’s speech to which f must 
Much that he has said is bat the repeti- 
tion of his old and ‘stale stump speeches in Ohio, 


l ask the gentleman to | 


I have maintained © 


made a thousand times, and answered as often; : 


eye farmer boys can 
answer successfully at their di 


‘ meetings, on winter evenings. His old song of 


few minutes past twelve. Senators did not quit the 


Chamber. Yet, sir, we find that a large portion 


j 


of the Democracy, then congregated, acted upon | 


the presumption that they had traveled to and 
from their respective homes, and received their 
mileage accordingly. I have here a statement 
which shows that there were twenty-one Demo- 


crats who acted upon this forced presumption, | 


whilst there were three Whigs only. 
A Memser. 
there. 


Mr, CAMPBELL. Well, sir, there were fif- -: 


teen Whigs who then refused to take the con- ` 
. bter. 


structive mileage, and only eight Democrats who 
so refused. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I wish to ask the 
gentleman what session he speaks of? 
Mr. CAMPBELL. The close of the Thirty- 
first Congress. 
Can the 


Mr. JONES. entleman tell how 


many have since received this constructive mile- ; 


age? : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not know and do not 
care. If any, let them meet..the consequences. 
The statement shows that your Democratic Sena- 


*See liat at the end of speech, p. 1067. 


| 


' informed, that his name 


“alien and sedition laws,” &c., I therefore pass. 
He says: 

“Now, sir, I assert, without the fear of contradiction, 
that for fifty years every distinctive measure of policy, ad- 
vocated and supported by the anu-Democratic party, in op- 


strict school-house ‘: 


tective policy. ‘* Protection for the sake of pro- 
tection,’ was their motto. General Jackson 
avowed the principle in his ‘* Coleman letter,” as 
he did in one of his messages after he was elected 
to the Presidency. In 1828, the party voted for 
the highest and strongest protection bill ever 
passed by an American Congress. Subsequently 
they abandoned that policy, whilst the Whigs 
have steadfastly supported it. My colleague says 
the Democrats are now against that policy, which 
is one truth for which I willingly give him credit. 
Yet, sir, in speaking of the ad valorem policy of 
duties, which distinguish their tariff of 1846, the 
gentleman, whose ideas seem to turn instinctively 
upon liquor, spoke of the effect of duties on the 
poe man’s randy sand omitted to state that even 
y that law they abandoned their recently-adopted 
rinciple of “ ad valorems,’’ and placed a protect- 
ive duty and a tax upon the poor man’s sugar. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
The Democratic party, every where, from 1828 to 
1832, avowed themselves in favor of a system of 
‚internal improvements by the General Govern- 
.ment. Subsequently they abandoned it, and their 
: Executive vetoes fell thick and fast upon the meas- 
ares of Congress for the improvement of rivers 
‘and harbors. The Whigs adhered to the policy 
| through good report and through evil report, 
! Now, sir, the Whig policy prevaiis. The press- 
: ure of popular sentiment has forced this Congress, 
with its. heavy Democratic majority, to yield a 
triumph to Whig policy in this respect. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION. 
This was a measure of the Whig party, passed 


' by Whig votes in 1832, under the lead of Clay, 


position to the Democracy, has been measurably aban- ; 


doned by the party, and condemned by the verdict of the 
American people. And upon the other hand, I assert with 
equal confidence, that for more than half a century, every 
distinctive measure of potiey, advocated and supported by 
the Democracy, and opposed by the anti- Democratic party, 
is still part and parcel of the Democratic creed, and has 
merited and received the approbation of the people of the 
United States-*? : 


Mr. Chairman, I do contradict it. I assert that 


There were not many Whigs ` the records show the reverse of this proposition 
` to be true. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
My colleague always drags up this dead mon- 
He assumes that General Scott is for a 
bank now, because in 1841] he expressed himself in 
favor of such an institution. By the same reasoning 
my colleague proves that heis himself now in favor 


‘of it, because he admits that he is a renegade 


. United States Bank. 


Whig, and was about those days in favor of a 
That he has personal reasons 
for opposing banking institutions, I cannot deny. 
He has had some experience in the shin-plaster 
business, having once been a subscriber to stock to 


and defeated by the veto of a Democratic Presi- 
‘dent. Yet, sir, in the last Congress the wet lands 
were distributed amongst the States in which they 
are located, by the aid of a large Democratic vote— 
a distribution which was, perhaps, partial and un- 
just to the States in which no such lands were 


. situate. A few weeks ago, and soon after the 


.. domain among the States. 


the amount of. $250,000 in a manufactory of that - 


sort in Ohio. 


For proof that he did not pay up `: 
the stock, and for the fact, of which I have been ‘| 
disappeared from thestock - 


' Democrats, at Baltimore, put the anti-distribution 
plank in their platform, this House, with its Dem- 
ocratic majority of fifty, passed the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Ben- 
NETT,] distributing a large portion of the public 

Here, sir, is another 
instance of the success of an important Whi 
measure, and of the abandonment of its long-ad- 
hered-to policy by the Democratic party. 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

The consistency of the Democratic party in 
Ohio on this measure may be better understood 
by reference to the journals of the Legislature of 

i that State, which show that when it was first pro- 
posed the Democrats almost unanimously voted 

i against the proposition to annex. They subse- 

‘quently abandoned their opposition, when the 

| leaders found it necessary in order to secure the 

| “ spoils of office.” ` 
THE BANKRUPT LAW. 
This was originally a Democratic measure. Mr. 
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Van Buren, when at the head of that party, was in | 


its favor; and Mr. Walker, late Democratic Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury, claimed the paternity of the 
law. The Whig Congress, yielding to Democratic 
advice, the law; but finding that it was 
fraught with practical disadvantages, they very 

roperly yielded to public opinion, and repealed it. 
That is the whole atory on this point. 


GENERAL SCOTT AND THE FOREIGNERS. 


My coll e asaails General Scott in regard to 
his Jers “on aaturaleation. He finds him, he 
thinks, “long time ago,” in favor of placing too 
heavy restrictions upon the right of foreigners to 
vote—new, too liberal. My colleague’s facts and 

uments seem to neutralize each other. On this 

mt of o ition, without inquiring, or caring, 
P eihar General Scott is the pia pei of the anony- 
mous article signed ‘* Americus,” which my col- 
league has discovered in some old musty newspa- 
per, [ content myself with the following letters, 
which express very frankly his opinions at the 


present lime: 
Wasaixetox, May 29, 1848. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your kind letter of the 8th instant, 
J take pleasure in saying that, gratful for the too partial es- 
tima’e you place on my public services, you da me no more 
than juatice in assuming that I entertain * kind and liberal 
views towards our naturalized citizens.” Certainty it would 
be i ible fer me to recommend or sup eny measure 
intended to exclude them from u just and full participutisn in 
ali ciri! and political rights now secured to them by our repub- 
lican laws and institutions. i 

It is true that, in a case of unusual excitement some years 
ago, when both parties coinplained of fraudulent practices 
in the naturalization of foreigners, and when there seemed 
to be danger that native and adopted citizens would he per- 
manentiy arrayed against each other in hostile faction, I 
was inrtined te concur in the opinion then arowed by leading 
statesmen, that vome modification of the naturalization laws 
might be eeceseary in order to prevent abuses, allay strife, 
and restore hanuony Pr eal sane classes of our 
people. But later experience ion have entirely re- 
moved this impression and dissipated my apprehensions. 

In my recent campaign in Mexico, a very large portion of 
the men under my'cominand were your countrymen—Irish, 
Germans, &c. I witnessed with admiration their zeal, fidel- 
ity, and valor, in maintaining our flag in the face of every 
danger, vying with each other, and our native-born sol- 
diers in the same ranks, in patriotism, constancy, and heroic 
daring. I wus happy to call them brothers in the field, as I, 
shail always be happy to salute them as co at home. | 

I remain, sir, with great esteem, yours truly. | 
4 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Wiuan E. Rosixsox, Esq. 


W asnincton, March 11, 1852. 
Guxrieuzn: E have received your note, inviting me to 
Join you at Philadelphia in the celebration of the approach- | 
ing St. Patrick's day—an honor which, I regret, the pressof . 
business obliges me to decline. 


You do me but justice in supposing me to frel a lively in- ` 


terest in Ireland and her s^ns. Perhaps no man, certainly 
no American, owes 90 much to the valor and blood of Irish- 
men as myself. Many of them marched and fought under 
my command in the war of 1812-13, and many more (thou- 
sands) in the recent war with Mezico, not one of whom wus 
ever known to turn his back upon the enemy, or « friend. 

1 salute you, gentlemen, with my cordial respects, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 


R. Trier. C. McCacuray, W. Dicxson P. W. Connor, '' 


and J. McCann, E:q’s., Commillee, 


After the conquest of Mexico, on his return to 
the United States, he was met at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, and in reply to an address by Al- 
derman Franklin, said: i 

« You have been pleased, sir, to allude to our adopted 
eitizens. [can say that the trish, the Germans, the Swiss, 
the French, the Britons, and other adopted citizena, fought 
ia the same ranks, under the same colors, side by side with 


$e. 


native-born Americans—exhibiting like courage and effi- |. 


ciency, and uniting at every victory in the same enthuzias- 

tic shouts in honor of our flag and country. From Vera | 
Craz to the city of Mexico, there was one generous rivalry 

tu heroic daring and brilliant achievements. Let those who | 
witnessed that career of valor and patriotism eay, if they : 
can, what race, according to numbers, contributed most to | 
the general success and glory of the campaign. On the | 
many hard-fought battive there was no room for invidious - 
distinction. All proced themselves the faithful sons of our ' 
beloved country, and no spectator fail to dismiss any | 
imaginary prejudice he might have entertained as to the com- i 


parior merits af Americans by birth and Americans by adap- I 


. That, I think, will answer, especially when we 
temind ourselves of the fact that Franklin Pierce, 


a Democrat of overwhelming influence in the State |: 


of New Hampshire, where the Democracy have 
‘always had an immense majority, belongs to the 
rty which has retained in the constitution of that 
tate the clause excluding all persons from holding 
office who are not of the Protestant religion, is 
General Scott’s opponent. 
In addition to these expressions of opinion, were 


$t necessary to go further to place General Scott || 


| in his true light before the country, I need but re- 


Í mind the people of the fact that the late convention 

: ofthe “ Native American party” repudiated him 
and nominated another person as their candidate 
for the Presidency. 

But General Scott’s ‘* new plank” on this sub- 
ject has disturbed the repose of my colleague, as 
well as of the honorable gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. Toomss.} It is a little remarkable, that 
whilst every other person on this floor is aasailing 
General Scott’s views on the vexed question of 
slavery, my colleague most carefully avoids ap- 
proaching that subject. Nota word from himon 
the merits of the fugitive slave law. Why is this? 
My colleague dodged the vote on the passage of 
the bill in the last Congress, and he has dodged 
the vote on the ‘ Hillyer resolution,” indorsing it 
in this. Does he wah to be understood as being 
for the “totality and finality” here, and in favor 
of modifications of that law amongst his Free-Soil 
constituents at home ? It would have been inter- 
esting to us, though perhaps not profitable to him, 
to have heard him on that subject. But he flies 
off to the “‘ alien and sedition laws,” and the nat- 
uralization hobby, and anon regards the proposi- 


| 


I 


ance. But he did not stand there. For more than a year 
General Scott has been the kaown candidate of the Free- 
Soil wing of the Whig party.” 


The honorable gentleman ‘ intended to examine 


his Atkinson letter.” And in reply to a courteous 


‘ tlemen, issued their pronunciamiento against 


inquiry made by myself, he kindly proffered to 
give me his own entire history but for the want 
of time. What he has omitted, 1 may, in part, 
undertake to perform. 

Again: that gentleman, his colleagues, [ Messrs. 
Srepuens and Jonnson,|and other southern gen- 
en- 
eral Scott, on the Sth of July, the thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the gallant chieftain’s battle of 
Chippewa. In it they say: 

u Among these ‘known incidents? of his life there is not 
one, 90 far as we are aware of, in favor of the principles of the 
compromise. In one, ut least, of his public letters, he has ez- 
pressed sentiments inimical to the institutions of fifteen States 
ofthe Union? * > * * } 

“ We consider General Scott as the favorite candidate of 
the Free- Soil wing of the Whig party.” 


This opposition is founded upon General Scott’s 


“letter of 1843, on the subject of slavery, written 


tion to all ig ote who fights our | 
tles She vear Re eee Inia A i questions which has ever been published—for 


' battles one year as most iniquitous! Now, Mr. 
Chairman, i regard that foreigner who casts his 
lot in this ‘land of the free,” and faces the can- 
non ’s mouth of our enemy under our glorious stars 
and stripes, as quite as deserving the right of suf- 
frage 

| district, sell whisky at the cross roads, and elec- 

' tioneer for him as a candidate for Congress. 


[Eangbter], 
Mr. GAYLORD. It is in your district where 
they make whisky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. True, sir. The difference 
between us is simply this: we make it—you drink 
it. {Laughter.) 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, I call for the en- 
forcement of the “ Maine liquor law!” (Laugh- 


ter. 
dr. CAMPBELL. That might improve both 
the manners and habits of some members. 


SLAVERY. 

General Scott has been assailed most bitterly on 
this floor in regard to his views upon slavery. 
do not propose to renew the discussion upon that 
subject now. 
ing this session, because I have been unable to see 
the advantages to any portion of the country to 
be derived from it; and ai this late period, when 
we are all preparing to separate, some of us, per- 


haps, to meet no more forever, I have no desire 
to stir up the embittered feelings which are, and 


must, in the nature of things, continue to be the 
i unavoidable fruitsofsuch discussions, Ata proper 
time I am ready to meet the issue. For myself, 
I have but to say that my sentiments have been 
i reco ded, and I stand where I have ever stood. 
My principles are my own, and I shal! not allow 


any party, or any political platform-making con- : 
ventions, to change them until my own judgment ; 


satisfies me I am in error. 
The honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Toomss] bases his opposition to General Scott 


as the one who may locatein my colleague’s | 


I have made no effort to do so dur- | 


upon the reasons given in the extract which I `: 


quote from his speech of July 3d: 

&¢ General Scott would have acted wisely and well not to 
have invited scrutiny into his past opinions on slavery. 
There are no known incidents in that life which commends 


itself upon these great questions to the approbation of a south- . 
He is a faithful soldier atid an hon- ' 
orable man, | know. That he will do what he says, I be- , 


ern man. Point to tt. 


lieve. I object that he has not said what we require; that 


he has not pledged himself to stand by and firmly carry out | 


these great principles, and, therefore, as I believe him to be 


true to his own principles, and honest in holding them, I `: 


will not trast him where it is not clear that they agree with 
mine. 
“ My hour, [ am informed, is near its termination; and I 


I intended to ex- 


incidents of that history to which he has so unwisely in- 
; Vited the scrutiny of the people is against him, and speak 
' trumpet-tongued against his being trusted upon this great 
: question. 
| by General Scott in relation to the principles settled by the 
compromise, or in relation to the subject of slavery ia gen- 
eral, that is in unison with my own or the convictions of the 
slavehoiding States of this Union. If he had stood upon 
these great questions where he ought to have stood, there 
would have heen no need for his friend, the Senator frum 
; New York, (Mr. Sewagp,] attempting to relieve him by a 
letter to the public from somewhat of the odium of his alli- 


shall, therefore, be compelled to pass by his Canada letter, | 
. to which I intended to make reference. 
l: amine his Atkinson letter, and to show that every one of the | 


I do not know of a single sentiment ever uttered | 


to Mr. Atkinson, of Pennsylvania. That is to 
these gentlemen the fatal * incident’’—for it is hia 
only letter on the subject of slavery and kindred 


aught I know, the only one he has ever written. I 
propose to examine it, and to show by comparison, 
that these opinions are justified by quite as high 
authority as that of gentlemen who now assail it. 
And, sir, I will prove that, although these assail- 
ants, in their misguided zeal in behalf of slavery, 
find nothing in it which ‘‘ commends itself to iho 
approbation of a southern man,” they are but 
the identical sentiments which were inculcated in 
General Scott’s mind by the efforts of true and 
tried statesmen of the South, in whose wisdom, 
patriotism, and virtue no reasonable man, North 
or South, can hesitate to place the most implicit 
confidence. 
EMANCIPATION. 


General Washington General Scott wrote 
wrote to General La to D. P. Atkinson un- 


Fayette under date der date Washington, 
Mount Vernon, May February 9, 1843: 
10, 1796: “ Lown, myself, no s'aves» 


but never have attached 
blame to mastera for not lib- 
erating their slaves — well 
knowing that liberation with- 
out the means of sending 
them in comfort to some po- 
sition favorable to the purauit 
of happinees, would, in most 
cases, be highly injurious to 
all around, as well as to the 
manumitted families them- 
telves, unless the operation 
were general, and under the 
auspices of prudent legisla- 
tion. But I am peranaded 
that itis a high moral obliga- 
tion of masters and slave- 
holding States to employ all 
means notincompatible with 
the safety of both colors, to 
meliorate slavery, even to ex- 
termination.” 


Mr. Jerrerson wrote a letter to the convention 
of delegates from the different provinces, which 
assembled in Philadelphia in 1774, as follows:— 
(See American Archives, Ist vol. 4th series, page 
696.) 


“THE ABOLITION OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY 18 THE. GREAT- 


“To set the slaves afloat 
at once, would, I really be- 
lieve, be productive of much 
inconveni+ nce and mischief; 
but by degrees it certainly 
might, and assuredly ought to 
be effected, and that, too, by 
legislative authority.” 


. EST OBJECT OF DESIRE IN THESE COLONIES, where it was 


| 


| 


, anhappily introduced in their infant state. 


: hitherto defeated hy His Majesty’s negative. 


But previous to 
the enfranchisement of the slaves we have, it is necessary 
to exclude all further importations from Africa. Yet our 
repeated attempts to effect this by prohibitions, and by iin- 
posing duties which might amount to prohibition, have been 
Thus prefer- 
ring the immediate advantages of a few African corsairs to 
the LaaTING INTEREST of the American States, and to the 
RIGHTS OF HUMAN NATURE DEEPLY WOUNDED BY THIS INFA- 
MOUS TRAFFIC.”? 


GEORGIA MEN OF THE REVOLUTION, 

The noble sires of the Georgians who now as- 
sail the expression of General Scott’s opinions 
above quoted, assembled on the 12th day of Jan- 
wary, 1775, and made to the world the following 
declaration of their Ha pas on slavery: (see 
American Archives, Ist vol. 4th series, p. 1136:) 

s We, therefore, the representatives of the extensive dis- 
trict of Darien, in the Colony of Georgia, having now as- 
sembied in Congress, by authority and free choice of the 
inhabitants of said district, now freed from their fetters, do 
resolve : 

«5. Lo show the world that we are not influenced by any cow- 
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y for 
erion, 


wreultivat 
ments may plead for it,) a practice founded in injustice and 


state of aur country or other Apecious argu- 


eructy, and Aizhly dangerous to our liberties, (as well as 
lives,) debasing punt of our fellow. creatures below mea, aud 
corrupting the virtue and moral< of the rest, and ia laying 
the basis ef that liberty we contend for, (and which we pray 
the Almighty to continue to the latest posterity,) upon a 
very wronz foundation. We therefore resolve, at ail times, 
te use owr uimest endeavors for the manumission of our slaves 
tn this colony, upon the most safe and equitable footing for 
the master and themselves.” 
SOUTHERN MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A similar pledge was made at Philadelphia, on 
the Wih October, 1774, (see American Archives, 
same vol.,) and signed by the following list of 
southern patriots, and others, who subsequently 
subscribed the Declaration of Independence: 

M. —Matthew Tilghman, Thomas Johnson, jr., 
Willian: Paca, Samuel Chase. 

Virginia.—R chard Henry Lee, George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, jr., Richard Bland, Benjamin- Harrison, Ed- 
mand Ponde: 


— William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, Richard 
Caswell. 


Seuth Carelina.—Henry Middleton, Thomas Lynch, 

Christopher Gadsden, Jobn Ruuiedge, Edward Rutledge. 
But, Mr. Chairman, 1 quote now from those 
who have spoken in ourown time. I hold in my 
hand an old mphlet, which is a copy of a 
speech deliv in this Hall—yes, sir, from the 
very desk you now occupy—by a distinguished 
southern slaveholding statesman, in 1827, over 
whose newly-made grave the nation now mourns. 
J will read an extract, which I commend to the 
ial attention of those southern gentlemen who 


a short time since, ona sad occasion in this Hall, : 


were so eloquent in their eulogies upon the virtues, 
the wisdom, and patriotism of that great man. It 
contains the sentiments which he subsequently 
impressed upon the ple of his own State. 
This, sir, is the identical pamphlet from which I 
received, in early youth, the impressions I bring 
into this Hall. ‘I prize it highly. I read it, too, 


because it fixes the time when, and not till when, : 


there is to be a “‘ finality” to all agitation on this 
subject. Mr. Clay most eloquently said: 


t What would they, who thus reproach ue, have done ? 
If they wuold repress all tendencies towards liberty, and 
wltimate emanci they must do more than put down 
the benevolent efforts of this society. They must go back 
to the era of our liberty and independence, and muzzle the 
cannon which thunders its annual joyous return. They 
must revive the slave trade, with all its train of atrocities.’ 


a» a% © & They must blow outthe moral lights around | 


ws, and extinguish that greatest torch of all which America 
presents to a benighted world, pointing the way to their 
rights, their liberties, and their bappinese. And when they 
have achieved all these purposes, their work will be yet in- 
complete. They must penetrate the buman soul, and 
eradicate the light of reason and the love of liberty. Then, 
and not till then, when universal durkness and 


ir 
vail, can you perpetuate slavery and repress all nanpatkies, : 
and all humane 


and benevolent efforts among freemen, in be- 
half of the wahappy portion of our race who are doomed to 
e” 


« Our friends whoare cursed with this greatest of human 
evils, dererve the kindest attention and consideration. 


Their property and their safety are both involved. But the | 


liberal and candid among them will not, cannot, expect that 
every project to deliver our country from it is to be crushed 
because of a possible and ideal danger.” 


Yes, sir, there is the finality. You may have 


vexatious and bitter debates in this Hall; you may | 


pass your laws and your resolutions reaffirming 
them; you may make and unmake yor political 
esate you may elect, or, perchance, defeat 


neral Scott, because of the emancipation ‘‘in- .. 


cident” of his life, or the manner in which he 
may have accepted your platform; but you cannot 
stop all agitation until you first possess yourselves 


of the attributes of the Omnipotent God, and de- ` 


stroy those sympathies which he has implanted in 
the soul of man, and nd 
character. Such, sir, were the opinions of the 
great statesman of Kentucky, reiterated in his 
speech at Lexington, in 1848, from which I quote: 

“ My opinions on the subject of slavery are well known. 
They have the merit, if it be one, of consistency, uniform- 
ity, and long duration. I have ever regarded slavery as a 
great evil—a wrong, for the present—I fear an irredeemable 
w to its unfortunate vicims. I should rejoice it not a 
single slave breathed the air, or was within the limits of our 
country.” 


Mr. Chairman, I have many more authorities 


and which adorn and dignify his 


|l an hour, but a whole day, by quoting similar 
! opinions expressed i-y great men and by small men 
of the South; but | aving justified this “‘ incident” 
in General Scott’s life, by the highest southern au- 
thority, I must pass on. 
CAMPAIGN PLEDGES. 

The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] 
and others, complain that General Scott did not 
give a written pledge to support the compromise 
measures, prior to the nomination. There may, 
perhaps, be some *‘ incidenta” in that gentleman’s 
paa history quite as vulnerable as those of 

eneral Scott. If scrutinized, they might materially 
weaken his present position. If I am correctly 
informed, that gentleman joined the Whig ranks 
in 1840. General Harrison waa then the standard- 
bearer. Let us examine the principles, on this 
point of pledges, which were then inscribed upon 
the banner which won to its support the efficient 
aid of the gentleman from Georgia. General Har- 
net in his letter to the New York Legislature, 
said: 

“A better guarantee for the correct conduct of a Chief 
Magistrate may be found in his character and the course of 
his former life, than in pledges and opinions given during 
pel pendency of a doubtful contest.” * x * ad 
be called to act, the pledges and opiniona should be required, 
if required at all, of the candidates for Congress.” 

In his celebrated speech at Dayton, Ohio, in that 
renowned campaign, GENERAL HARRISON 
again said, (Niles’ Register, vol. 59, p. 70:) 

“If the candidate for so high an office he designated by 
the will of a portion, or a majority of the people, they will 


have come to the determination of sustaining such a man | 


from a review of his past actions and life; they will not 
exact pledges from him of what he will do, and what he 
will not do, for their selection of him is proof enough that 
he will carry out the doctrines of his party. This pian of 
choosing a candidate is a much surer bar agninst corruption 
than the system of requiring promises. If the pledging plan 
is pursued, the effect will be, to offer the presidential chair 
to the man who will make the most promises. He who 
would pledge moat, he who would promise most, would be 
the man to be voted for, and | have no hesitation in declar- 
ing my belief, that he who would thus subject his course to 
be thus tied up by promises and pledges, would not stop to 
break them when once in office. Are my views on this 
top'e correct, or are they not?”? [Here the immense mass 
of people exclaimed “ They are !”> “ They aro !”]) 


regards the subjects upon which the Legislature may | 


Ho. or Reps. 


Crow,” and turn a political somerset, General 


Scott could not—would not. The gentleman, as- 
suming the command, issued the word of ‘ ’bout 
face!” but the old campaigner, not recognizing the 
right in a rank-and-file recruit, who had evinced a 


i determination to desert and join the enemy, refused 
' to obey, and marched straight foward, according 


to the most approved discipline and usage of the 
Whig party. At this, the honorable gentleman 


became exceeding wroth, and we find him now a 


fugitive from the Whig party. That, sir, is the 
whole story, and the question of consistency is 
respectfully submitted to his own deliberation, in 
his leisure moments, after he shall have finished 
givin “aid and comfort” to the Democracy, and 

is effort to fix up a “Union party” shall have 
more completely ‘fizzled out!” 


THE RIGHT OF PETITION, 


If this right, guarantied by the Constitution, is 
withheld upon one subject, it may be upon every 
other. It is important to understand the position 
of candidates and of parties upon it. General 
Pierce and his party are recorded against it. Gen- 
eral Scott declared his opinion in the Atkinson let- 
ter, and this is another of the objectionable ‘* in- 


, cidents:” 


“T have from the first heen of opinion that Congress was 


. bound by the Constitution to receive, to refer, and to report 


In 1848, the honorable gentleman from Georgia ' 


was prominent in shaping 
test. GENERAL TA 
TAIN ALLISON was the document of the can- 


the course òf that con- , 
LOR’S letter to CAP- ` 


upon petitions relating to domestic slavery, as in the case of 
all other petitions; but [ have not failed to see and to regret 
the unavoidable irritation which the former have produced 
in the southern States, with the consequent peril to the two 
colora, whereby the adoption of any plan of emancipation 
has everywhere among us been greatly retarded.” 
These views are in exact accordance with the 
opinions eloquently expressed and advocated by 
enry Clay, Daniel ebster, and other distin- 
ee statesmen, in the United States Senate, in 
839, as will be seen by reference to the debates. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 
Here is another ‘ incident.’’ It is the frank 


| expression of a very conservative opinion on this 


subject, in the Atkinson letter. It is the same that 
has often been avowed by leading statesmen, North 


‘and South. It has been recently indorsed by the 


vass. We begged for something more, but the . 


gentleman contended that it was the embodiment 
of Whig doctrines. 
that letter says: 

“Crude impressions upon matters of policy whieh may 
be right to-day and wrong to-morrow, are perbaps noi the 
best test of fitness for ofSce. One who cannot be trusted with- 
out pledges cannot be confided in merely on account of them.’? 
* $ x e a «If the American people have not confi- 
me they ought not to give me their suffrages.”” 
* * Indeed, I have thought for many years 
_ past, the known wishes and opinions of the Executive have 
exercised undue and injurious influence upon the legislative 
Department of the Government, and for this cause I have 
thought our system was undergoing a great change from its 
true theory.” a 


dence in 
* * * 


Georgia (Mr. Toomss e r 
he eloguently expounded the doctrine of ‘* plat- 
forms.” After quoting this Allison letter, he says: 

“This is General Taylor’s ¢ platform.’ It is constructed 
out of constitutional materials, and is broad enough and strong 
enough to hold every man who does not prefer party to his 
country. He made it, and stood open before the nation; it 
was approved by the people and the Whig party ; therefore, 
the convention of Whigs who met at Philadetphia on the 


On the subject of pledges, | 


i 


On the Ist day of July, 1848, the gentleman from | 
| made a speech, in which | 


7th of June, but gave utterance to the national voice, and to : 


the voice of their constituents, when they adopted General 
! Taylor as their candidate, and supported him upou his own 


wien pegs rie rey aes to the Leora wears; tothe un- 
TO gment o, e, rou; r con- 
itutional agents ron legislation s 5 
i Well, sir, General Scott was persuaded (by the 
' gentleman perhaps) that this was the true position. 
fe joined with him cordially in the support of 
‘General Taylor and this platform, thus recom- 
| mended for its “ breadth” and ‘‘strength.”” He 
li learned the lesson on campaign pledges, as he did 
i| upon slavery, from our uthern friends. And 
|: now that he has practiced upon the gentleman ’s 
i| own precepts, he is assailed for it. Is there any 


init? Is 


to justify General Scott, as well as those of us || fairness in this? Is there consistenc 
whom these bolters would excommunicate from | there statesmanship in it? | Is there, I ask, good 
the Whig party, before they will consent to vote | common sense in it? Neither, sir, neither. If 
for our candidate. I could consume, not merely || the gentleman from Georgia could ‘jump Jim 


platform. The Whigs do not fear to trust those measures | 
`; and also of an extension of the 
| term to that of a Senator—ua 


i period of six years. 


: Union, respectively, two auc- 


' citizen should be eligible to a 


party, in its 


National Intelligencer, and other leading papers 
published in the South, as sound doctrine: 


t I suppose I scarcely need say, that, in my opinion, Con- 
gress bas no color of authority uncer the Constitution for 
touching the relation of muster and slave within a State. 

“I hold the opposite opinion in respect to the District of 
Columbia. Here, with the consent of the owners, or on the 
payment of ‘ just compensation,’ Congrese may legislate atits 
discretion. But my conviction is equally strong that, unless 
it be step by step with the Legisiaturea of Virginia and 
Maryland, it woutd be dangerous to both races in those 
States to touch the relation between master and slave in 


| this District.” 


ONE PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 


General Scott, asearly General Jackson, in 
as 1841, defined his po- his third annual message 
sition as follows: to Congress, said: 

+t Of the eight Chief Magis- “T have heretofore recom- 
trates that preceded Gene- mended amendments to the 
ral Harrison—whom the na- Federal Constitution, giving 
tion yet mourns—the first, the election of the President 
third, fourth, fifth, and sev- and Vice President to the 
enth, presided over this people, and limiting the ser- 
vice of the former to a single 
term. So importantdo I con- 
sider these changes in our 
fundamental law, that I can- 
not, in accordance with my 
sense of duty, omit to press 
them upon the coneideration 
of a new Congress. Formy 
views more at large, aa weil 
in these pointe as tothe dis- 
qualification of members of 
Congress to receive an office 
from a President in whose 
election they have had an of- 
ficial agency, which I pro- 
posed as a substitute, I refer 
you to my former message.” 


This, too, is the doctrine espoused by Mr. 
Clay, and approve by the whole National W hig 
ormer contests. 

THE VETO POWER. 

This was designed, by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, as a cohservative power, to enable the 
President to protect the other Departments of the 
Government from the encroachments of the Legis- 
lature. It has, however, so often been made by 
Democratic Presidents the means of defeatin 
tariffs, bills to improve rivers and harbors, an 
ether salutary acts passed by the Representatives 


cessive terme; the other three 
but four years each; and 
every one of the eight, whilst 
in office, became a candidate 
for a second term. 
* * A r 
“Tam, however, in Jovorof 
an amendment of the Oonst 
tution, in one of the forms 
prescribed, declaring that no 


reélection to the Presidency ; 
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of the people, that, for twenty years, its pra 
restriction has been made a prominent tenet in the | 
Whig faith. It is worthy a remark, sir, that since 
the inauguration of General Taylor, not a single 
measure passed by the Representatives of the peo- 


practical n any committee of either House of Congress may specially 


call tor.” 


GexeraL Tayor said, in his Allison letter: 

« The personal opinions of ihe individual who may hap- 
pen to occupy the Executive chair, ought not to control the 
action of Congress upon que-tions of donè stie policy ; nor 


ple has been defeated by means of the veto. 


General Scott, in his 
letter dated Washington 
October 25, 1841, said: 

«“ The Executive Peto.— 
This, by the tramers of the 
Constitution, could valy have 
been designed—l. To ena- 
be the President to defend 
his own rightful powers 

inst usurpations on the 
part of Congress. 2 To en- 
able him to forbid other lc- 
gisiative infrictions of the 
Constitution; and, 3. To 
guard the country ag inst 
other acts of hasty or violent 
legislation.” 

* a * 

“ T hope, then, by en carly 
amend:nent of the Constitu- 
tion, to see a reduction of the 
President's veto. ‘lie mgu- 
lation of patronage would 
prop» rly follow. 

«There can be no good 
reason why the veto should 
not be overcome by a bare 
majority in cach House of 
Congress of all the members 
elected to it—say, tor the 
ben: fit of refleciion, at the 
end of ten days from the re 
turn of the bill. An amend- 
ment to this effect would 
heave the President—the gen- 
eral representative of every 
Sure and = district—armed 
with the votes of all the 
members absent at the mo- 
ment from the respective 
Honsea ; and there will al- 
ways be some absent from 
both.” 


Genera! Harrison, in 
his letter to Sherrod 
Williams, said: 

“I consider the qual: fed 
ve'o upon the actsor the Le- 
¢islature, conferred by the 
Constitution ups the Presi- 
dent, as a conservative pow- 
er, intended only to be used 
tə secure the ins 
self from vichi en, or, in 


Henry Clay, in the 
Senate of the United 
States, in 1842, proposed 
the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution: 

«When a bill, which shall 
have passed the Senate and 
House of Representatives ot 
the United States, shall be 
returned by the President, 
with bis objections to his ap- 
probation and signature, if, 
upon its reconsideration, it 
shall again pass cach House 
by a majority of all the mem- 
bers belonging ty such House, 
notwithstanding the Presi- 
denvs objecton, it shall be- 
come a law, and the requisi- 
tion by the existing Consti- 
tution of two-thirds of each 
House agin to pase the bill 


in such cases, is hereby an- ; 


nulled.” 


General Taylor, in 
his Allison letter, to 
Captain Allison, said: 

t The power given by the 
Constitution to the Execu- 
tive, t0 interpose his veto, ts 
a high conservative power, 
bat, in my opinion, should 
never be exercised, except 
in cases of clear violation of 
the Constitution, or manifest 


haste and want of considera- 
tion by Congress.” 


times cf high pariy excite- 
ment, to protect the rigtita of 
the minority, aud the inter- 
ests of the weaker members 
of the Union.”’ 


The extent of the veto power over the will of 
the people, may well alarm the true Republican 
and the State-Rights man. The difference between | 
a majority of this House, the popular branch 
of the Congress, and two thirds, which is the re- 
suis vote to overcome a veto, is sixty members. 

here are eighteen sovereign States of tl. is Union, 
that send here only sixty Representatives. So 
that it may be seen the President, in addition to 
his other vast powers, holds a negative power 
over legisiation equal to that of a majority of the 
States of the Union. Franklin Pierce and his 
party are pledged to exercise that power, if a 
parucular law is passed, though there may be no 
infraction of the Constitution. If this power may 
be thus exercised in one case, it may be in another. 
Yet honorable gentlemen, who talk eloquently 
about State-Rights, State sovereignty, &c., are 
first to raise a shout for ‘* Pierce and the Veto!” 


EXECUTIVE INFLUENCE. 


The enormous and increasing patronage of the 
President, connected with the veto pewer as it 
has been practically brought to bear in defeating 
the popular will, is a point to which every eye, 
jealous of the Republican rights which it was the 
design of the framers of our form of Government . 
to secure, should be vigilantly directed. 

Generar Scorr, on this subject, in his letter of 
1841 says: 

“ Agency of the President in Legislation.-l1. E am per- 
suaded that hs shouid be strictly limited. 2. To the veto 
qualified as suggested above. 3. To the command of the |! 
Constitution, * he shali, from time to time, give to the Con- || 
gresa information of the state of the Union, and recommend |! 
to their consideration such mea-tres as he shall judge ne- 


gessary and expedient;’ and 4. To furnishing, through the 
appropriate Executive Departments, such details for bills as 


: bed for me; I desire to make none for him. 
i: enough for me to know that upon the great prin- 
ciples on which ourrepublican system is founded, ` 


ought his cbjeetions to be interposed where questions of 
constitutional power have been settied by the various De- 
parlments of Government, and acquiesced in by the people.” 

Genera Harrison said, in his speech at Day- 
ton, in 1840: 

“ Power is power, it matters not by what name itis called. 
The head of Goverument exercising monarchai power, may 
he named King, Emperor, Presiveat, Emau, still he is a 
monarch. But this is net all. The President of these 
Uinted States exercises a power superior tu tial vested in 
ihe hands of nearly all ihe European kings. di is a power 
tar greater than that ever dreamed of by the old Federal 
party.” 


Hon. Merepvetn P. Gentry, in a speech de- 
livered in this House in March, 1842, said: 


* What, sir, is to be the icsult of this war of the Exeeu- 
tive against the legislative branch of the Government.” * 
* * œ OTti3 a war between the prerogative of the Presi- 
dent and the supremacy of the popular will, as represented 
iu ihe Congress of the United States, It behooves every 
man in taking his position with ceterence to this struggle to 
bear in mind that ke identifies himself in principle, to some 
extent, with those tyrants who have wurred against freedom, 
or wih Hampden aud Sidney, aud that host of worthies 
who kave mide their names glorious by the services which 
they have rendered in benali of the rights and hberties of 
mankind !”’ 


Hon. A. H. H. Srvarr, (present Secretary 
of the Interior, ) in a speech delivered in this House, 
in July, 1842, said, in regard to the increase of 
executive power over legislation: 


“If it be tolerated, you had as well surrender the whole 
tłegisiative power in tue hands of the Pre-ident. He will 
possess it substantially through the agency of his power to 
recommend a .d his power toforbid, Why should we retain 
the ehaduw, when the substance ia gone? Give him the 
power to recommend what laws you shall pass, and the un- 
Qualitied power to forbid your passing any that do not con- 
turm to his recommendations, and what more is necessary 
toinvest him with absoiute legiziative authority??? * * * 
‘6 If we stand here merely to register Executive edicts, where is 
the necessily of going through the forms of consultation and 
deliberation? Why not suffer the iuws to be promulged at once 
fiom the Executice mansion, without the intervention of a 
cumbrous legislative assembly? Or, why shall we not, when 
we assemble here in cbedience to the letter of the Constitution, 
at once make an address to his Mujesty, the President, and beg 
that he wili condescend, at his eariiest convenience, to inform 
us what laws are, in his opinion, necessary and proper to pro- 
mote the int rests und huppiness of the people. and in what 
form they will be most likely to reccive Hts Mujesty’s gracious 
approbation ?” 

Hon. Tuomas L. Cumneman, in a speech deliv- 
ered in this House, March 7, 1844, said: 


“ Under their (the Democratic party) system the Execu- 
tive power is advancing with rapid strides, the public morals 
are valy becoming more and more corrupt, and auless it be 
arrested our liberties will be lost? * > * * k k x 

“To res st the downward tendeucy of things, the great 
Whig party are united toa man now, as they ev~r have been 
against the extension of Executive power. Asa means of 
effecting its reduction to proper limit», they are for a single 
presidential lerm; for the modification of the veto power ; for 
the sepurution of the purse and the sword; for the reduction of 
patronage ; for the non-interference of Government officers in 
elections, and for the rigid supervision of al! Executive officers 
by Congress.” 

At the Whig ratification meeting at Baltimore, 
held the day following the National Convention, 
which nominated Mr. Clay, the following resolu- 
tion was offered by Hon. THomas Y. Watsu, and 
adopted by acclamation: 

6 Resolved, That the practical restriction of the veto power, 
which has g. own, by repeated incroachments, into a mighty 
engine of Executive despoten, the limitation cf a President 
to a single term, the retrenchment of our national expend- 
itures by every practicable means, the refurm of the now 
glaring abuses and corruptions, and abuses growing out of 
an uaworihy bestowal of Executive patronage, and the gen- 
eral reductious and burdens and increase of benefits result- 
ing to the people from the existence and operations of tue 
Federal Government, are objects for which the Whig party 
will unceasingly strive until (herr efforts are crowned with 
a signal and triumphant succese,” 


Mr. Chairman, I think T have quoted enough © 


Southern authority to justify every political sen- 
timent, whether on the subject of slavery or any 
other question of public interest, which General 
Scott has ever uttered. I do not pretend that his 


: opinions accord with my own in all respects, nor, 


He makes no Procrustean 
lt is 


sir, shall I exact that. 


viz: that the representatives of the people shall 
make law, that the judiciary shall expound it, that 
the executive shall enforce it, and that each de- 
partment shall act independently of and uninflu- 


i enced by the other—his opinions accord with my 
if own and are those which have uniformly been 
| promulged as the great tenets of the Whig faith. 
His principles have been frankly avowed—they 
„are Whig principles—and he has not only advo- 
cated them by pen and by speech, but at all times 
and under all circumstances he has cordially aided 
in the election of Whig men to carry them into 

ractical effect. And, sir, though I look upon his 
Prilliant military career, and his forty years of 
service to the nation on its battle-fields, as entitling 
him to the gratitude of his countrymen in its full- 
est extent, it is his unwavering devotion to the 
grent principles of republicanism, and his able and 
efficient advocacy of human rights and popular 

overnment, that commend him most to my 
funitle support. 

Mr. Chairman, we may talk of legislative aid to 
American industry—to mternal improvements— 
to your railroads, your rivers and harbors—we 
may dispute about the expediency of a distribu- 
tion of the public lands, or the propriety of banks; 
we may agitate upon the question as to the de- 
tails of a fugitive slave law; but, sir, these are all 
mere measures which, even the mighty people, in 
all their sovereignty, cannot control until they 
shall first establish the great Whig principle that 
executive power shall not absorb the legislative 
powers of the Government. Sir, upon each and 
all of these measures all that I ask is free legisla- 
tion, uncontrolled by Executive vetoes—uninflu- 
enced by the President, either through fear, favor, 
or affection. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the contest upon this ancient 
Whig principle now which creates the great di- 
vision fine between the political parties of this 
country—such a contest as in other days has de- 
throned monarchs and made rivers run red with 
blood. The jealousy of the Whig party of Ex- 
ecutive power is justified by all human experience. 
It is founded upon the great republican Beiisiple 
that man is capable of self-government, and that 
the will of the people, constitutionally expressed, 
should be the law of the land. It was the source 
of that great struggle between the Whigs and 
Tories of England during the reign of Charles I., 
which brought the head of that monarch to the 
block. It displayed itself first here in the glorious 
struggle in our Colonies in the conflict between the 
same parties, during the reign of King George IH.; 
the one party contending that the people should 
make the law, the other asserting the prerogatives 
of the Crown! Thanks to the Gad. of battles, 
and ever-living gratitude to the patriotism and 
valor of our forefathers, it triumphed in America! 

It was for the ascendency of these principles 
that I, an humble soldier, enlisted underthe banner 
of that Whig party when executive power and 
presidential usurpations struck down the sover- 
eignty of the people! 

ielding to executive influences, the Secretary 
of the Interior may, if hechooses, forget his record, 
and, for a time, punish his ‘‘ dependents’? who 
may dare think for themselves, in opposition to 
Executive will. 

The honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss,] and his colleagues, may grow faint as 
the battle waxes warm, and fall by the way-side, 
or join the ranks of our opponents under the 
banner of 

‘¢The hero with never a scar !’*— 

My honorable friend from Tennessee, (Mr. Gen- 
TRY,] whose eloquence, in days gone by, cheered 
on many a gallant spirit in support of these great 
Whig truths, may grow weak and ** go home,” 
withdrawing from the conflict those brilliant talents 
which God gave him for the use of his country. 

The voice of the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Cueman,] may be hushed 
by his desires to form a'“‘ balance-of-power party” 
in the State Legislature. . 

But let me say to each and to all of them, that 
that great cause will still be pressed forward and 

- onward, with the spirit of our Whig ancestors, 
to a final and decisivé triumph. 

I have been told by our opponents that we 
might as well “surrender.” Tt is related, I be- 
lieve by Headley, that the Emperor Napoleon 

i was once, in the course of his life, struck with 
| dismay at the sound of ‘that word. It was near 
| the close of one of his hardest-fought battles, 
| The contest had been long—close—fearful. Td 


1852.] 
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erans who knew no defeat, and whose personal | 
devotion to their great captain had caused them to 
brave death, the ** king of terrors,” ina thousand 
forms. An officer galloped trom the field, strewn 
thick with the slain, to the Emperor, with the 
message, ‘the Old Guard have surrendered!” 
Napoleon’s countenance was the picture of dis- 
may! After a moment’s pause, drawing himself 
up to his full height, he exclaimed: ‘* Impossible, 
sir! impossible! The Old Guard know how to 
die, but not how to surrender |? So gentlemen 
will find it will be with the “ Old Whig Guard,” 
who, under the banners on which their principles 
have been inscribed and borne aloft by such alani 
leaders as Clay, Harrison, Taylor, and Scott, 
have battled through many a contest. There is no 
such word in their vocabulary as “ Surrender.” 
Let others do as they may, sir; for my own 
part, I have long been enlisted in this cause—a 
soldier not for three months, nor six months, nor 
** for the war” alone, but for life; and my greatest 
aim shall be so to press on, that when my battles 
are all over in this world, it may be written of me, 
politically, at least— 
“ Faithful found 

Among the faithless.” * * * * 

* e x k * t Unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 


Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind !?? 


List of the Democratic Galphinizers who plundered the 


Public Treasury, with the amount of each one’s plunder, 
as appears from the official document. 


Samuel Swartwout, New York, 
d 


Wm. M. Price, o. Sons 
A. 8. Thurston, Key West, Florida 


Geo. W. Owen, Mobile, Alabama.. sses esses: 11,173 48 
Tsrael P. Canby, Crawfordsville, Indiana...... 39,013 13 
Abr’m McCarty, Indian ‘polis, Indiana........ 1,338 92 
B. F. Edwards, Edwardsviile, [llinois........ 2,315 76 
W. L. D. Ewing, Vandalia, Blinois .......... 16,754 29 
Jobn Hays, Jackzon, Miseissippi...... PA 1.386 16 
Willis M. Geen, Palmyra, Miasouri.......... 2,312 12 
B. S Chambers, Little Rock, Arkansaz,...... 7 1,146 28 
David L. Tod, Opelousas, Louisiana......... 27,230 57 
R. R. Rogers, Opelousas, Louisiana 6,624 37 
Maurice Cannon, New Orleans .... 3,259 23 
A. W. McDaniel, Washington, Mississippi.. “6.000 00 
Jobn H. Owens, St. Stephen, Alabama....... 30.611 97 
W. P, Harris, ChumbuR.. s.es .essse oses ecees 109,147 08 
W. Taylor, Cahawba, Alabama...... 23,116 18 
U. G. Mitchell, GOs... less vaio i a 54.626 55 
George B. Crutcher, Choctaw, Mississippi.... 6,061 40 
George B. Cameron do. sine 39,059 64 
8. W. Dickens, do. . 11,831 91 
Same, do, wack 298 53 
J. W. Stephenson, Galena, Ilinois....... 43,294 04 
Littlebury Hawkins, Helena, Arkansas. 10v,000 00 
R. W. Beall, Green Bay..... 20. -eeee . 10,620 19 
Joseph Friend, Washita, Louisiana.... 2,541 91 
Wm. H. Allen, St. Augustine........ oe },997 50 
Gordon D. Boyd, Columbus, Mississippi. 59,937 29 
R. A. Stirling, Chochuma, Mississippi........ 10.733 70 
Paris Childers, Greensburgh, Louisiana. 12,449 76 
Wom. Linn, Vandalia, Ilinois.......... 55,962 06 
Samuel T. Scott, Jackson, Mississippi.......- 12,550 47 
James T. Pollock, Crawfordsville, Indiana.... 14,891 98 
John L. Daniels, Opelousas, Louisiana....... 7,230 63 
Morgan Neville, Cincinnati, Ohio ..... ane 13,781 19 
M.J. Allen, Tallahasse, Florida...... 26,621 57 
Robert Key Brown, Springfield, Missou 3,600 50 

Total..... « «$2,054,209 E6 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOS. M. HOWE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 13, 1852, 
On the bill declaring the Wheeling Bridge a law- 
fal structure and a post route. 


Mr. HOWE said: 


Mr. Speaker: l do not propose to discuss the - 
intricate legal questions which are involved in ` 


the chairman of the Commit- ; 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and now ' 

resented for the consideration of this House. Tt. 
bas been truly said by my worthy colleague, the , 


the bill reported b 


chairman of the Judiciary Committee, that the ` 


bill did involve questiona which are eminently of 
a judicial character. There are other questions, 
also, of a commercial character no less eminent; 
and while I propose to leave to my colleagues, | 
who are learned in the law, the discussion of the ;; 


“a public nuisance on a national highway.” 

That the Ohio river is a navigable stream is a 
matter of history, abundantly attested by thesta- 
tistics of its commerce in your Treasury Depart- 
ment; and was declared to be acommon highway 
anterior to the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion. 

On the 12th of May, 1786, on motion of Mr. 
Grayson, of Virginia, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the navigable waters leading into the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places be- 
tween the same, be and they are hereby, declared to be 
common highways, and be forever free, as well to the inhab- 
jtants of said territory as to the citizens of the United 
States, and those of any other States that may be admitted 
into the Contederation, without any tax, impost, or duty 
therefor.” 

And subsequently, in 1789, when it was pro- 
posed by the State of Virginia to create an inde- 
pendent State out of so much of her territory as 
now comprises the State of Kentucky, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia passed an act for its 
erection as an independent State, upon certain 
terms and conditions, among which are the fol- 
lowing, viz: 

‘¢ That the use and navigation of the river Ohio, so far as 
the territory of the proposed State, or the territory that shall 
remain within the limits of this Common wealth lies thereon, 
shall be free and common to the citizens of the United 
States.”—Va. Rev. Code, 1819, p. 50. 

This act passed, as it will be seen, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia, as a condition pre- 
cedent to the admission of Kentucky into the 
Union; and as a consideration, it is fair to infer, 
to the other States for their consent thereto, was 
assented to by Congress, (1 U. S. Stat. at Large, 
64,) and therefore became a compact between Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky with the other States of the 
Union. The State of Pennsylvania, therefore, as 
one of the parties to this compact, claims the free 


navigation of the Ohio river as a right of which : 


she cannot be divested without her own consent, 
and denies that any power can lawfully be exer- 
cised here or elsewhere to obstruct the same. 


On looking into the history of the several at- : 


tempts which have at various times been made to 
bridge the navigable waters of the West, it will be 
found that the several Legislatures, which have 
granted charters to private companies for that pur- 
pose, have carefully guarded against any obstruc- 
tion to their free navigation. In 1816, the Legis- 
lature of Virginia authorized the erection of a 
bridge across the Ohio river, at Wheeling; and, 
studiously careful at that day not in any degree 
to infringe upon the terms of the compact of 1789, 
it was expressly declared in the 19th section of 
the act— 


“ That, if the said bridge shal! be so constructed as to in- 
jure the navigation of the said river, the said bridge shall 
be treated as a public nuisance, and shall be liable to abate- 
ment, upon the same principles and in the same manner as 
other public nuisances are.” 


And, again, in 1847, when the Legislature of 


the same State, by an act amendatory of the fore- 
going, authorized the erection of a wire suspen- 


sion bridge between Wheeling and Zane’s Island, | 


it was expressly provided— 


«That if the said bridge shall be so erected as to obstruct 
the navigation of the Ohio river in the usual manner, by 
such steamboats and other crafts as are now commonly 


accustomed to navigate the same, when the river shall be ` 


as high as the highest floods therein heretofore known, then, 


- unless upon such obstruction being found to exist such ob- 


struction shall be immediately removed or remedied, the 
said last-mentioned bridge may be treated as a public nuis- 
ance and abated accordingly.” 


Kentucky, also, in an act to authorize the erec- ` 


tion of a bridge over the Ohio at the Falls, passed 
December 23, 1831, provides in the ninth section: 


« That the said permanent bridge shall be erected fo as 
to permit the passage of ships, schooners, sloops, and steam- 


, 


ania. 
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vessels of the largest size and height at the highest stage 
of water in the river.” 


And in section eighteenth: 


“The Legislature reserves the right to amend the charter 
so as to secure the navigation free from any injury.” 

In an act authorizing the erection of a bridge be- 
tween Cincinnati and Covington, passed February 
17, 1846, it is also provided: : 

« That nothing contained inthis act shall be so construed 
as to authorize the said company to construct any bridge 
which may obstruct the free and common navigation of the 
said river Ohio.” 

And in an act, passed as late as the 9th of De- 
cember, 1850, authorizing the erection of a bridge 
across the Ohio river at Louisville, it is provided: 

& That nothing contained in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize said company to construct any bridge which 
may obstruct the free and common navigution of the said 
river Ohio.”-—(Sec. 19.) 

The State of Ohio, also, has been equally jealous 
in guarding the Ohio river against obstructions to 
ita navigation. 

The act authorizing a bridge over that river at 
W heeling, sanctioned and reénacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio, on the 30th 
December, 1816, provides— 

& That if the said bridge shall be so constructed as to in- 
jure the navigation of the said river, the said bridge shall 
be treated as a public nuisance, and shall be liable to abate- 
ment, upon the same principles and in the same manner as 

' other public nuisances are.—(Sec. 19.) 

In an act authorizing a bridge between Cincin- 

| nati and Covington, passed March 9, 1849, it is 
provided—(Sec. 13:) 

‘¢ That nothing contained in this act shal! be so construed 
as to authorize said company to construct any bridge which 
may obstruct the free and common navigation of said river 
Ohio.” 

And by an act passed by the General Assembly 
of the same State, on the 24th of February, 1848, 
incorporating the Steubenville and Indiana Rail- 
road Company, it is provided— 

“Sec. 2. And said company is further authorized, with 
the consent of the Legislature of Virginia, or by arrange- 
ment with any company that may bave authority from said 
State, to construct a bridge or viaduct across the Ohio river 
at Steubenville, so as to connect said road with a road lead- 
ing eastward from that place: Provided, That said bridge, 
or viaduct, shall be so constructed as not to interfere with 
the navigation of said river.” 

Indiana, also, in an act authorizing a bridge at 

_ the Falls, passed January 26th, 1832, provides— 
i: Thatthe said bridge shall be so erected as to permit 
the passage of ships, schooners, sloops, and steam vessels 
: of the largest size and height, at the highest stage of water 
in the river.”°—(Sec 9.) 
. The legislation of the States of Illinois, Mis- 
!' souri, and New York, might also be cited to show 
' that they have been equally careful in their grants 
of authority to bridge their navigable rivers to 
guard against obstructing their free navigation; 
but I will not consume the time of the House by 
‘a recital of their various acts of Assembly upon 
this subject. 

It is apparent, from the several acts of Con- 
gress,and the compact of Virginia and Kentucky, 
with the other States of the Union referred to, and 
the exposition which those acts have uniformly 
received at the hands of the Legislatures of all the 
States bordering on the Ohio river—Virginia her- 
self included—during a period of half a century, 
_that the unobstructed navigation of that river, 

free to all the States, was considered as a settled 
principle, unquestioned, and universally esteemed 
unquestionable, until the recent controversy be- 
tween the State of Pennsylvania and the Wheel- 
ing and Belmont Bridge Company, at whose in- 
stance, and for whose relief, the interposition of 
Congress is now invoked. 

A succinct statement of that controversy I quote 
from the able argument of the Hon. William Wil- 
kins, which was read before the committee which 

|, has reported the bill under consideration: 
! “ Under the amendatory act of the Legislature of Vir- 
i: ginia, passed in 1847, the wire suspension bridge now exist- 
ing between Wheeling and Zane’s Island was commenced 
in 1848, and finished in December, 1849. Before its com- 
pletion, it being discovered that it would obstruct the steam- 
boat navigation of the Ohio river, and be a serious injury 
to the ports, public works, and commerce of Pennsylvania, 
` a suit was commenced in July, 1849, in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by the State of Pennsylvania, against 
the stockholders of the company. After full argument the 
_| case was referred to a distinguished jurist of New York, 
i} Chancellor Walworth, who was authorized to visit and ex- 


ii amine the localities, and take testimony as to the effect of 
i| the bridge on navigation. 
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‘Tbe commissioner called to his assistance a distin- 
ished engineer, now chief engineer of the State of New 
ork, and spent several months in the examination of the 
subject and in taking testimony. 
«Some of the most learned and distin 
ence of the age were examined by him. 3 
also interrogated, and upon their testimony, and his own ob- 
servation, a report was made, characterized by the diligence 
and ability of its author. After a fu argument a second 


ished men of sci- 


| 


time, the opinion of the Supreme Court was delivered in 
February, in which, among other things, the following points 


are adjudged : 


| 


ractical men were |: 


ss}, The Ohio river is a highway of commerce between 4 


the States, free navigation whereof bein 


lations of Congress, and by compact of Virginia and Ken- 


be obstructed under authority of any State. 


g secured by regu- ' 


«9, An obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio river is ` 
an injury to the commerce and public works of the State of | 


Pennsylvania, for which she is entitled to redress by pro- 


ceedings in equity in the Supreme Court of the United | 


States. 

“3, The Wheeling Bridge is a serious obstruction to the 
navigation of the Ohio river, and is a public nuisance. 

“A, It obstructs the passage of the seven daily steam- 

kets between Pittsburg and Cincinnati, which carry one 

alf of the trade, and three fourths of the passengers on the 

Ohio river ; the annual value of the merchandise and freight 

carried by them exceeds $35,000,000 in value, and the pas- 
sengers over 80,000 in number. 

“5. The bridge is not ninety-two feet above the ground 
at any point; its highest point is not over the channel, and 
it is thirty feet lower at one end than at the other, so that 
the packets cannot pass, in any stage of water, without re- 


ducing the height of their chimneys, or lowering them in 


order to pass the bridge. 


“6, It is clearly proved by science, and confirmed by : 


practical skill and experience, that the present height of the 
packet chimneys ie necessary, and that they cannot be re- 
duced in length without serious injury to the speed and 
power of the vessel. g 

“7, The packet chimneys were as high as they now are 
before the erection of the bridge. Chimneys of equal and 


greater height are used on the ocean steamers, and the best i 


: izens of Wheeling: 
tucky with all the States of the Union, it cannot lawfully .: 


|| Chancellor Walworth, says upon this subject: 


packets of the eastern waters, the lakes, and the Missis- || 


sippi. 
P 8. Itis proved by science, experience, and the nature 
of things, that the packet chimneys cannot be lowered in 
order to pass the bridge, without imposing heavy expense 
upon the packet, and endangering the safety of the vessel, 
and the lives of the passengers and crew. 


“9. The defendants are required to relieve navigation | 


from obstruction by elevating the bridge to the height or 111 
feet above low-water level for the width of 300 feet over 
the channel. 

& 10. This can be done, and the bridge, after all expend- 
itures are made, will yield a fair profit to the stockholders. 

“ From the history of the case, it is apparent that the 
question is, whether a great public wrong shall be sanc- 
tioned in order to relieve a private company from a com- 
paratively small loss, occasioned by the unskillfulness of 
their engineers, and their own disregard of law? Whether 
the commercial rights of Pennsylvania shall be subjected to 
perpetual annoyance and injury in order that wrong-doer 
may be relieved from affording a redress within their pow- 
er, and which wil still leave them an ample revenue upon 
the capital invested in their illegal enterprise ?”’ 


The majority of the committee, in their report 
accompanying this bill, concede the fact that the 
bridge is an obstruction to what they are pleased 
to term “‘ high-pipe steamboats;’’ but that ‘it may, 
tat little inconvenience, be remedied by so con- 
* structing these ‘high pipes’ as that they may be 
*lowered while passing under the bridge; whilst, 


‘upon the other hand, the elevating of the bridge į 
“to the height of 111 feet,as ordered by the court, | 


“go as to enable this class of steamboats during 
‘high floods to pass under the bridge without low- 
“ering their chimneys, would be attended with great 
* expense to the company, and much inconvenience 
“to the commerce and travel passing over the 
* river.” 

The committee do not pretend that it is imprac- 


ticable to elevate the bridge in accordance with the | 


decree of the court; for the fact that such elevation 
is practicable has been abundantly demonstrated 
by the testimony of many of the best engineers of 
the country. 

John A. Rebling, an eminent civil engineer of 
much experience in the construction of wire sus- 
pension bridges, says: 

Fam acquainted with the locality of the Wheeling 


Bridge, having made the surveys necessary for the planning | 


and execution of euch a structure. A bridge might have 


been constructed at an elevation in the centre of 25 feet | 


more than the elevation of the one erected, or about 120 
feet in the clear above low water, by simply continuing the 
tise of the floor at the rate of five feet in a hundred from the 
abutments to the center—a distance of 500 feet. Both abut- 
ments would have to be 95 feet high from low water to the 


base of the towers; the latter would require a further height į 


of about 100 feet; total, 195 feet. There is ample distance 
on the island to effect a descent. If there was any absolute 
necessity for a still higher elevation, more might be obtained 
by going further back with the approaches, and by increas- 
ing their rate of ascent.”?—Original Record, 180. 


E. F. Johnston, engineer, says: 
“TI have made a rough estimate, in my mind, of the eost 


of raising the suspension bridge at Wheeling to a height of 


| adaptation of the bridge, as now constructed, to railroad 


130 feet above low water—a portion of the bridge of this 
height to be 400 feet in extent; the remainder of the road 
way to incline in the same degree as the present bridge now 
declines. My opinion is, that this change can be effected 
i between ninety thousand and one hundred thousand dol- 
ars.” 


It is not pretended that the bridge was designed 
for, or that it is adapted to the transit of locomo- 


| 
{ 
i 


tive engines and railroad cars, as Mr. Ellet, the `: 


engineer who planned and superintended its con- 
struction, says distinctly in his report to the cit- ' 


&I do not wish to be considered as holding out any 


: promise that the Wheeling Bridge, as it is intended to be `: 


constructed, can be safely used for the passage of locomo- 
tive engines. ”? 

And in another place he says: 

“The work is designed expressly for common travel, and 
the use of heavy teams.” 

Mr. McAlpine, the distinguished chief engineer 
of the State of New York, who was selected by ` 


«í In compliance with the instructions to inquire as to the 


purposes, for the passage of loaded trains of railroad cars, | 
drawn either by locomotives or by horses, J have to reply, 
that I am satisfied that the bridge, as now constructed, is 
not adapted to such purposes.” 


its supposed adaptation to railroad purposes; and 
aa the resulting inconvenience, if any, to the com- 
merce and travel across the river, by the ordinary 
modes of conveyance would be so inconsiderable, | 
the whole matter may be considered as resolved | 
into an appeal to Congress, to exercise the very | 
delicate, not to say doubtful power, of placing it- 


li self in a position of antagonism towards a coördi- |; 


nate branch of the Government, and 


> br ł ractically 
nullifying one of its solemn decrees; an 


Pë that, too, 


upon the slender apology of saving a few dollars 7 


to the exchequer of a private, local corporation. 
The application which is now made to Congress, : 
can be regarded inno other light than as an appeal 
from a solemn decision of the supreme judicial 
authorit 
who naka the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to protect them from a judgment enforcing ` 


a State compact on behalf of one of the States || 
whose rights are invaded. The case, therefore, |i 


involves not only important commercial interests, 
but also serious questions of State right and con- | 
stitutional authority. 

And you are asked to sit asa court, forthe cor- 
rection of the errors of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a case involving principles of | 
such momentous import, commensal as well as ! 
judicial, without any report upon the subject, either | 
by the Committee on 

If it shall be determined by this body to go be- | 
hind the joignent of the court, and try this case 
de novo, I respectfully suggest that it is due to 
the important legal principles involved that its ac- 
tion should, at least, be deferred until these prin- 
ciples can be fully examined, and reported upon ' 
by the Judiciary Committee. 

If, however, it shall be determined to press the 
House now, without such examination by that . 
committee, to final action upon the passage of the | 
bill; then I would respectfully suggest, that in the | 
consideration of facts to guide its deliberation, 
such facts as have been judicially ascertained, are 
far safer guides to a just conclusion than the va- 
rious ex parte statements which have from time to 
time been profusely scattered around this Hall. 

I proceed, therefore, to call the attention of the 
House to such facts as have been judicially as- 
certained to be such, and which are gathered from 
the repar of Chancellor Walworth, and the opin- 
ion o 

The fact that the bridge is an obstruction is not | 


only shown by the report of the commissioner, ‘i 


but is conceded by the committee who have re- | 


ported this bill. The extent and degree of obstruc- !: 


tion is thus stated by the court: { 
1 


t Ft is gaid that seven packets ase the only boats obstruct- 
ed by the bridge of the two hundred and thirty which ply 
upon the Ohio, and run to Pittsburg. 


packets, will show their relative importance as instruments 


evidence, it appears that they convey about one half the 
goods, in value, and three fourths of the passengers, between 
those cities. Taking the Keystone State asa criterion, each 
packet transports annually thirty thousand nine hundred 


of the Union, by the unsuccessful party | 


i | 
Í 
| 
| 


| 
Hi 


ommerce or the Judiciary. |' 


F 


the court. $ 


_, low for her to pass on that stage of water. 

‘| boat up at Wheeling, and shipped her freight and passen- 
r i. gers on board the James Nelson for Pittsburg. The Nelson 

“The transportation of goods and passengers by these |: 

li paid to the James Nelson f. 

of commerce between Cincinnati and Pitsburg. From the if i 
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and sixty tons of freight, and twelve thousand passengers. 
The line was established in 1844; and it appears from the 
proof, that since that time it has transported between the 
above cities nearly a million of passengers. 

t It is in proof that the life of these packets averages five 
years, when their places in the line must be supplied by new 
| boats. ff to their original cost uf construction there be 
| added the expense of running them for five years, adding 
nothing for repairs or accidents, a total sum will be ex- 
: pended of $1,680,000. ‘Ihis amount of capita! is appropria- 
ted every five years in running this line of packets. The 
structure of the bridge cost less than one eighth of that 


um. 
«<The speed of these boats, their excellent accommoda- 
tions, and their general good management, recommend them 
to the public, as is shown by the large amount of goods and 
passengers which they convey; and any change in their 
structure, or in the production of the propelling power, which 
shall impede their progress, would not only impose upon 
their proprietors a most onerous tax, but would greatly lessen 
their profits, by reducing the amouut of freight and passen- 
‘gers. And no part of the amount would probably pass to 
other boats on the river, but to the northern or southern 
lines, where greater expedition is given.” 


In his report, the commissioner says: 


‘The boats running in that line, and passing the site of 
the present suspension bridge, in 1849, previous to the time 
when the first cables were thrown across the easiern branch 
of the Ohio, at Wheeling, were the Clipper, No. 2; the Hi- 
bernia, No. 2; the Brilliant; the Messenger, No. 2; the Isaac 
Newton; the New England, No. 2; and the Monongahela. 

“ The Clipper, No. 2, came out in March, 1846; was 215 
feet Jong, and had chimneys 64 feet high. Tne Hibernia, 
No. 2, came out in 1847. She was 225 feet long, and ber 
' chimneys were 72} feet high from the water. The Brilliant 

came out in February, 1848; was 227 feet long, and had 

chimneys 71 feet high. The Messenger, No. 2, came out in 
i the wiater or spring of 1849; was 242 feet long, and had 76} 
feet chimneys. The Isaac Newton was 182 feet long, and 
had chimneys only 63} teet high. The New England, No.2, 
; was 222 feet long, and her chimneys were 653 feet high. 
í The dimensions and heigbt of the chimneys of the Monon- 
i gahela [ have not been able to ascertain from the evidence. 
| _ & There were alao two other regular packets running past 
Wheeling in the spring and summer of 1849, previous to the 
: erection of the bridge; the two Telegraphs, running as reg- 

ular packets between Pittsburg and Louisville. The chim- 
i neys of the Telegraph, No. 1, were 80 feet high, and thoae 
of the other Telegraph, were 79 feet 9 inches high. 

‘¢ Not more than two or three of these nine packets had 
‘ their chimneys prepared for lowering at the close of the 

navigation in the summer of 1849. And of the five largest, 
: only one of them could have gotten under the bridge, on a 
' twenty feet stage of water, with the chimneys standing ; 
and that one—the Brilliant—could not have gotten under 
when the water was more than twenty-one feet upon the 
Wheeling bar. And neither of the two Telegraphs could 
have gotten under the bridge at thirteen feet stage of the 
water, with their chimneys standing. 

“If the bridge had been erected in 1847, therefore, and 
i these nine packets had then been running, two of them 


i; could not have gotten under the bridge for nearly three 


| months, when the water was thirteen feet and over. Two 
| of them would have been unable to get under for thirty-three 
| days, when the water on the bar was twenty feet and over; 
| another—the Brilliant—from nineteen to twenty-five days, 
| when the water was over twenty-one feet; and the other 
four as much as ten days, when the water was twenty-nine 
' feet and øver, unless they had lowered or cut off their chim- 
| neys.”--Wallworth’s Report, p. 32. 

_ The paseage of three of the Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati packets, which were running on the Ohio 
before the erection of the bridge, had actually been 
stopped, or obstructed by such bridge previous to 
the order of reference by the court, the Messenger, 
No. 2, the Hibernia, No. 2, and the Brilliant. 

The first of these boats arrived at the bridge on 
the 10th of November, 1849, on her downward 
assage, upon a twenty feet stage of water, and 
ad to cut her chimneys before she could pass the 
bridge. She was detained there about seven hours. 
She was subsequently detained at the bridge seven 


| hours, and had to cut off her chimneys a second 


time. 

The particulars of the detention of the Hibernia, 
| No. 2, are thus detailed in the testimony of Cap- 
| tain Klinefelter: 


‘“ Hibernia No. 2, Tuesday Packet. 
: We left Cincinnati on Friday, the 9th of November, on 
' her last trip up, bound to Pittsburg, with about 230 passen- 
gers in all when she left Cincinnati, bound to different ports, 
but principally to Pittsburg. We had not a great deal of 
freight on this trip; the principal part of it was tor Pitts- 
; burg. She reached Wheeling on Sunday, the 11th of No- 
' vember, about noon. There were 25 feet 7 inches of water 
in the channel at Wheeling. She did not reach Pittsburg 
' at her usual time; she was hindered by the bridge. Sha 
: could not get under the bridge with her chimneys. It was 
! nothing more than a common freshet—nothing more than 
The bridge was from 6 to 7 feet too 
We laid the 


: common high water. 


We can’t say what the damage is yet. We 
J n fur one item, $140 for passengers. 
er next down trip was injured hy not being in Pittsburg in 
She did not reach Pittsburg until 7 o’clock on Tues- 


is a amail boat. 


, time. 
; day morning. Her regular time for reaching Pittsburg is 
| from Sunday noon to Monday morning. Judging from ordi- 
i nary occasions, she was injured in her dowuward trip 9400. 
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The Wheeling Bridge—Mr. T. M. Howe, of Pennsylvania. 
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One of our chimneys, which was injured in passing the ii 
bridge, waa taken down, and they are working at it now. If | 
ft cannot be put up again, the cost of a new one will be |: 


goo. I think it can be put up again.”—Cupluin Kline 
ev. 

s “The second obstruction to the paseago or the Hibernia 
occurred day before yesterday, 18th December. Weten Pitts- 
buig about ll o'clock.» * + * «We reached Wheeling 
about 5 o’clock. ‘The water, by the marks on the Wheeling 
whart, was 27} feet. We lacked about 6 feet of getting 
wa ler the bridge. We found the river falling soslowly that 
we should not be able to get under the bridge in less than 
thirty or thirty-six hours, which would throw us off our 
regular day and canse us to love a trip, as we should not be 
able to leave Cincinnati on our regular day. We leave Cin- 
cianati on the same day every week, and if we miss that 
day we have to tay by for a week. We then thought proper 
toreship our freight and passengers on another boat, and 
the Hibernia, No. 2, returned to Pittsburg. She will have to 
lie here until her regular day for going down next week. 
There will be no regular boat to take the place of the Fi- 
bernia in coming up trom Cincinnati to-morrow, (Friday, 
the Hih of this month,) so that the upward trip is entirely 
host in us. 

“ We have lost the receipt: of the week, which, at an av- 
erage, at this season of the year, would he about $1,600 a 
week ; and it has caused us to lie still, under an expense of 
$500 or 6600. Our present losses are nothing, in compari- 
Boa to thove which will follow from the losa of confidence 
in onr boat. Our friends will rot go with us, from the ap- 
prehension, on every prospect of bigh water, that we ehall 
mot be able to get under the bridge. We lef this, on the day 
before yesterday, with but nineteen cabin passengers, and I 


Bever knew so email a number leave Pittsburg on a packet | 


boat before. The cause of this, I have no doubt, was the 


apprehension that this boat would not be able to get under 


the bridge at Wheeling. ”™— Original Record, 173. 

The following is from the testimony of Captain 
Redmond Grace, in reference to the detention of 
the steamer Briliant: 


«¢ Brilliant, Thursday Packet. 

© The Briluant was detained at Wheeling yesterday morn- 
ing, December 18, 1849, by the obstruction to her passage 
caused hy the bridge. The stage of water when we reached 
Wheeling, was about 24 feet. We were detained there be- 
tween three and four hours. We were competied to cut off 
4 feet from each of our chimneys. The water was still 
rising. We were very near having to cut off an additional 
poe of oar chimneys, from the rapid rise of the river. 

Ve had very little to spare, after cutting off 4 feet. We did 
not clear the bridge by more than 3 or 4 inches. 

“On this last trip, we lost some fifteen to twenty passen- 

ra at Wheeling, that would otherwise have come on to 
Fitteburg. At this season, there are not many passengers 
traveling; such an interruption oecurring with our custom- 
ary number of passengers, would cost us fifty or sixty pas- 
sengers. I have learned from passengers, that the liability 
to be stopped by the bridge has been held out as an induce- 
ment to passengers to go by stage from Brownsville to 
Wheeling, instead of coming on to Pittsburg and going 
down the river, as they had intended to do. 

t 1 consider 24 feet a very common stage of water, during 


and clearing them up. 


had at the time from twenty-five te thirty men of our own, 
including laboring men, engineers, and mates, engaged in 
working at the chimneys, in getting them out of the way, 
From the city we got two sheet iron 


| 


workers, to assist in repairing the chimneys; we also had | 


some blacksmith work done in town, besides the work done | 


by our own blacksmith. Our chimneys were fixed uptem- 
porarily, to run to Cincinnati and back to Pittsburg, which 
we did. The chimney broken in the middie we repaired at 
Wheeling ; the chimneys have not since been altered. The 
breeching, with the chimneys, are sagged, eo that they do not 
stand straight, and in lowering, they lower to one side.” 

_ The accident to the other boat, the steamer Cin- 
cinnati, is thus described in the testimony of John 
Ferguson, the pilot of the boat: 

tt CINCINNATI, Wednesday Packet. 

t“ We reached the bridge a little after dark. It was a 

beautiful moonlight evening. 1 think there was between 4 


and 5 teet of water on the bar at Wheeling; but I did not - 


look at the gauge-mark. We lowered our chimneys at the 
wharf at Wheelin , low enough, as we thought, to pass wi- 
der he bridge. We came up io the bridge as siow as we 
could come ; and as we approached it, the other pilot, who 
was looking out with the capiain ou the forepart of the hur- 
ricaųue deck, called to me to stop the boat just as the bow of 
the boat waa commencing to pass under the bridge, at the 
very highest point of the bridge. He tuld me I had better 
back the boat. I stopped her as soon as possible, but the 
chimneys had struck ihe bridge before I could back the 
boat. I then thought it would be more dangerous to 
back her, as the chimneys were so far under, and J went 
ahead. The chimneys being lowered backwarda, would 
have been torn dowa by the bridge if I had backed the boat. 
The captain told me to start the boai ahead, and I told him 
I had done so. By this time the chimneys had gotten be- 
yond the bridge. asked then if some of the guys were 
not broken; the captain and the other pilot said they thought 
not. [told them something had struck the pilot-house very 
close to my head. A piece of the cross timbers of the 
bridge, on which the fiooring rests, a litue over 2 feet long, 


"which bears the marks uf having been struck by a chimuey 


the season of the year at which packets usually run.”’—Capt. > 


Redmond Grace. Original Record, 208. 

In the winter and spring subsequent to the erec- 
tion of the bridge, the Buckeye State, the Key- 
stone State, and the Cincinnati, three new packets, 
were brought into the Pittsburg and Cincinnati 
lines, in the place of the New England, No. 2, the 
Isaac Newton, and the Monongahela. They were 


all of much larger dimensions, and had taller chim- : 
neys than the boats for which they were substi- 


+, Commonwealth of Pennsyivania 
i Mleka y County, Gity of Pittsburg, ss: 


tuted; and their chimneys were hinged and rigged 
for lowering. The chimneys of the Buckeye 
State were 74 feet 8 inches high, those of the Key- 
stone 77 feet 5 inches, and those of the Cincinnati 
84 feet 7 inches. 

Two accidents have occurred to these new boats 
since they came out—the first to the Keystone 


State, the particulars of which are thus detailed in | 


the testimony: 
“ Keystone State, Monday Packet. 

«On Monday, 4th March, 1850, after we had left Pitts- 
burg, in holding a council aboard the boat, we measured the 
height of our boat, to see whether there was a {prospect 
that we could get under the bridge. From our calculation, 
we supposed that the water in the river would he from 2j to 
3 feet higher at Wheeling than at Pittsburg. We supposed 
there would not be more than 3 feet difference, and at 3 feet 
we could have gone under the bridge. We came to the 

. eonelusion that we had at least 12 inches to spare. When 
we got there, there was no light at the highest point of the 
bridge, and we rounded to, for the purpose of findin 
place to get under the highest point of the bridge. Ever 
since that, we have found a light there. We did not con- 
sider it safe to go down head foremost. In dropping down, 
‘we got as close. to the Virginia shore as we deemed it safe 
to go, for the pur of getting under the highest point, but 
we struck about 20 feet from the highest point, towards the 
Ohio shore. In dropping through, our outside chimney from 
the Virginia shore struck the bridge, and tore away the en- 
tire fastenings of both chimneys except one rod. We broke 
the outside chimney in two, and broke off the hinge from 
the inside chimney. The rode tore up the hurricane deck 
some, but not much. The chimney that broke off fel] on to 
the other chimney, and both were sustained by the single 
rod that did not give way. We were detained until the next 
day at three o’clock in the afternoon, working all the time, 
with the exception of about four hours. The night was 
very dark, and we worked at a very great disadvantage. We 


the | 


and torn off, was shortly afterwards found on the hurricane 
deck near ihe pilot-house. All the guys of the larbourd 
chimney, except one, were broken; and the hinge of the 
chimney was also broken to pieces, and that chimney huug 
quarteriug over the pilot-house nearly over my head. 
When I saw the chimney sway over my head in that way, 
I was very badly frightened, bus dared not leave my 
post. T'wo of the iron cross-pieces between the chimneys, 
which stay them from swaying, were broken; and one 
of them broke through the hurricane deck and the cabin 
deck, aad fell on to the lower guards of the main deck. It 
feli through the cabin where the passengers usually stand 
when we pass the bridge; but we had no passengers on 
board at that time, having been lying aground at Buffington. 
The piece of iron must have weighed 15 or 2i) pounds, to have 
broken through the deck by itsown weight in falling. There 
were many of the rings at the top of the chimneys, to which 
the guy rods were attached, that were broken. One of the 
chimneys was badly mashed in at the top. We had to take 
both chimneys down and repair them, and to put in new 
rings for the guy roda.”*-—John Ferguson, Pilot. 


Thus far I have quoted from the record. 


Inow | 


i 


| bridge. 


propose, Mr. Speaker, to read the affidavits of ; 
e 


m 
Romnick, the captain, mate, and carpenter of the 


ond J. Grace, Edward Boland,and William : 


t 


I am carpenter on board the steamboat Brilliant, and was 
on her during her last trip from Cineiunati to Pittsburg. The 
snid boat arrived at Wheeling on Tuesday, the 20th instant, 
about five p. m. of said day, and was unable to pase under 
the bridge, owing to the high stage of water. 

The captain directed deponent and the firat mate, William 
Romick, to measure the distance between the bridge and 
the surface of the water, and also to measure tne height of 
the pilot-house and hog-chain braces, to see if we could pass 
under. In compliance with his ordera, we went oul and 
found the distance between the bridge and the surface of 
the water 41} feet, and we also found that the hog-chain 
braces were too high by about 7 feet to allow the boat to 

s under. 

The pilot-house was too high to pass under by between 
1l and 2 feet. The Brilliant was detained trom Tuesday 
until Friday afternoon following. 

EDWARD BOLAND. 

Sworn and subscribed this 29th day of April, A. 1). 1852. 

Tuos. STEEL, Alderman. 

William Romick, of lawful age, being duly sworn, doth 
depose and say : 

fam the firat mate on the steamboat Brilliant, and was 
on board during her last trip. I have heard the facta set 
forth in the affidavit of Edward Boland, and know them to 
be correct and true, and I hereby fully join him in hia state- 
ments, and pronounce them the iruth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truta. WILLIAM ROMICK. 

Sworn and subscribed this 29th day of April, A. D. 1852. 

Tuos. STEEL, Alderman. 


It has frequently been stated, in the progress of 
this controversy, that the pipes or chimneys of the 
Pittsburgand Cincinnati packets are of an unneces- 
sary height; and in the memorial of the Wheeling 


; and Belmont Bridge Company, presented to Con- 


| 
i 


| 


gress at its present session, and which is the 
ground-work of its present action, it is distinctly 
charged, that “they were lengthened solely for 
the purpose of furnishing testimony against the 
> This, Mr. Speaker, is a grave charge 
uttered against a large number of my constituents, 
who comprise the proprietors and officers of these 
boats—gentlemen who, for intelligence, honor, and 
honesty of purpose, will compare favorably with 


. the constituents of any member on this floor, and 
_ they require no indorsement at my hands. 


steamer Brilliant, to show that that boat, on her i: 


passage upwards from Cincinnati to Pittsburg, !' 
was obstructed by the Wheeling Bridge, and that | 


she was detained at that place from the 20th to the 
23d of April last, being unable to pass under the 
bridge with her chimneys down: 


Personally appeared before me, an alderman in and for 
the city aforeeaid, Redmond J. Grace, of lawful age, who, 
being duly sworn, doth depose and vay : g 

L ain captain of the steamboat Brillant, one of the Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati packets ; that on Tuesday, the 20th in- 


i stant, the said boat arrived at Wheeling, Virginia, on her 


way to Pittsbarg, at about five o’clock, p. m., of said day, 
and was prevented from continuing her wip or voyage by 
the obstruction of the Wheeling Bridge. Tbe boat could 
not pasa under the said bridge, even with her chimneys 


feet too high, and the top of the pilot-house about 18 inches 
too high to pass under the bridge. The mate and the car- 
penter belonging io the boat went on the bridge and meas- 
ured by a line the distance between the bridge and the sur- 


face of the water, and reported 41} feet. The river continued | 
to rise for several hours afterwards, as reported by the — 
watchman on board. The steamboat Cincinnati is the packet | 


for the day preceding the Brilliant, and passed under the 
bridge more than twenty-four hours before our arrival at 
Wheeling, during alt of which time the river was rising rap- 
idly. By the aforesaid detention, the Brilliant lost an en- 


| tire trip from Pittsburg to Cincinnati and back, by being 


thrown out of her regular day ; and after detaining her pas- 
sengers ail night, had to reship shem to Pittsburg by the 


steamboat Winchester, which buat isa packet between Pitts- |; 


burg and Wheeling, snd remained above the bridge, being 
unable tu come under. ‘The loss to the Brilliant, by this de- 
lay and obstructiun, was between §2,000 and 3,000. 

The Brilliant was detained at the bridge from Tuesday 
unti! Friday foltowing, in the afternoun. The Brilliant was 
built with her pilo:-house at its present height, in the year 


1848, previous tu the erection of the Wheeling Bridge a year ‘| 
| and upwards. j 


REDMOND J. GRACE. 
Swora and subscribed this 29th day of April, A. D. 1852, 
Tuos. BTREL, Alderman. 
Edward Boland, of lawful age, being duly sworn, doth 
depose and say + 


It is sufficient to say that the charge is utterly 
groundless, That high chimneys increase the 
speed of the boat is a fact which has been prac- 
tically and scientifically demonstrated. Chancel- 
lor Walworth, in his report on this subject, says: 

t Necessity FoR High Curmngys.—In relation to the 
question, whether chimneys as high as those now in use 
upon the Pittsburg and Cincinnati packets, and some of the 
larger boats on the Ohio, are necessary for obtaining the 
maximum of speed desirable in the navigation of the river, 
there ia a diversity of opinion among the witiuesser—espe- 
cially among those who are not acquainted with the scien- 
tific principles of chimney draft in reference to the combus- 
tion of fuel for the generation of steam. But ft think there 
is a great preponderance of the testimony in favor of the 
necessity of very high chimneys upon the large Ohio steam- 
boats.” 

4s The teachings of experience show that, as boats upon 


' the Ohio have been gradually increased in their dimensions 


from time to time, and the heights of their chimneys in- 


’ creased, they have been enabled to run with greater speed, 


to the evident advantage of commerce and of travel apon 
the river. And the fact that several different projects for 
procuting artificial draft, as an available substitute for the 
draft of tall chimneys, have been tried upon the western 
waters and bave failed and been abandon: d, is very strong 


' evidence in favor of the necessity of natural draft for the 
- combustion of wood and bituminous coal upon the steam- 
. boats navigating the Ohio. 


“The deductions of science also show that the draft is 
increased by elongating the chimneys. And most of the 
scientific witnesses, who profess to be acquainted with the 
principles of natural philosophy which regulate or affect the 
draft produced by chimneys, admit that the height which 
will produce the maximum of draft has never yet been at- 


taken down, as our hog-chain braces were between 7 and 8 4 tained by any chimneys, either upon sieamhoats ur ele- 


where.’ — Commissioners Report, 35, 3. 
In his conclusions, the commissioner is sus- 
tained by the testimony of Professors Renwick, 


: Byrne, Locke, and Bartlett, and by Engineers 


: Johnston and Long, together with a large number 


of practical men, comprising engine-builders, 

steamboat engineers, captains, and pilots, from 

whose testimony I make the following extracts: 

66 NATURAL DRAFT, BY HIGH CHIMNEYS, THE BEYT METHOD 
OF PROPELLING STEAMBOATS. 


ona Renwick, (pp. 102, 708.) Question. In general, 
if the following mechanical problem wus to be solved, viz : 


To obtain on a boat a maximuin power cf propalsion with 


: a minimum weight of boiler and engine, and with a limited 


extent of fire surface, and to use bituminous coal or wond, 
what would you suggest as the most economical and effect- 
ive arrangement, having regard to the pressure of steam 
used, and the mode of obtaining draft? 

“Answer. It would be most economic to use stean of the 
highest tension conaistent with safety, beeause a given 
quantity of water, converted into steam, has a more puw- 
erful mechanical effect. The engine adapted to this high 


| steam would be smaller, and therefore of less weight, thus 


meeting the condition of emal) draftin the vessel. To gen- 
erate this high steam, I would use long eylindrieal boilers 
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of the smallest admissible diameter; because by them a 
given fire surface would be obtained with boilers of fess 


weigh: themselves, and containing a weight of water sth | 


less in proportion than the reduction in their own weight. 
An? in order to obtain a sufficient draft in the long narrow 


flues adapted to suck boilers, T would use a chimney us high as | 


could be properly stay:d upon the vessel. 

t Question. Would, or would not, in your ¢pinion, the 
deductions of science warrayt any such expression as the 
followieg: § Phe height of a chimney fora boat need never 
exceed 60 or 70 feet, or any such fixed number, for all prae- 
tical purposes? Must, or must not, all such height be con- 
ditioned to the particular exigencies of combustion in each 
case? 

« Answer. I should not consider that any number could 
be fixed, either scientifically or practically, to meet every 
ease, being under the impression that chimneys rarely, or 
never reach the height most adv intageous for dra 
sider the proper beight of the chimney of asteamboat to de- 
pend up n the dimensions of the vessel, asd the means 
which the vessel furuishes for staying and supporting it, 
rather than uponany other circumstance. 

+The maximum amoan: of draft, in a chimney, is reached 
when the air in the chimney, that reaches its top, bas the 
same temperature as that of the neighboring at:ausphere. 
This is a height which is prsbab y never reached in any chim- 
ney. The general rule is, the higher the chimney tie better 
the draft.” > 

« Professor Byrne. (117.) The boiler and machinery 
should be very hgant. ‘ue pressure of steam must be very 
high. And Iwould depend on the due length of chimney for 


draft, insteud of biowers, because the additional pipe for the | 


chimney is lighter than the machinery composing the blowers. 
There would be more econamy, aisa,in a long chimney, be- 
cause dratt would act with greater steadiness and uniform- 
ily. Besides, you lose no stoam power by lengthening the 
ebimney, » hen you would by using the bl wer. 


© Question. Would, or would not, the deductions of sei- | 


ence, in your opinion, warrant such expressions as the fol- 
lowing: ‘The height oftie chimney ofa boat, frou the grate 
surface, never need exceed 60 feet, or any fixed number, 
for all useful practical purposes ?? 
6 Answer. Í think such an expression could not properly 
be mide use of, 
Question. Must, or must not, every such height, for 


maximum draft, be varied according to the conditions of 


combustion in the particular Case? 

& Answer. It must.” 

6 Professor Locke. (444.) What is the most economical 
and effectual means for steamboats on the Obio river using 


wood and bituminous coal, to attain a maximum power of 


propulsion with a minimum weight of boiler and engine, 


and with adimited extent of grate and fire surfaces, having i| 


regard to the pressure of steam, and the mode of attaining 
raft; 

* By increasing the natural draft by chimneys as high as 
circumstances would permit. 

“What rule, or natural law, regulates the maximum 
height proper for steamboat chimneys? 

1 do not know that there is any absolute rule on that 
point. The heght of a chimney, of suitable diameter, 
would continue to increase the draft until it would reach 
the point at which the contents of the chimney became con- 
densed by cooling to such extent that their specific gravity 
would be equal to the specifie gravity of the air outside of 
the chimuey. As the produets of combustion in the chim- 
ney are naturally heavier than common air of the same butk, 
this condition of equilibrium would take place rather before 
the gases in the chimney were cooled down to the temper- 
ature of the surrounding aimosphere. The tutiest chimacys 


of our boats are far short of the height due to this maximum | 


draft, and are probably not supplied with the greatest draft 
desirable. It foliowa, then, that cireamstaue:s of mechan- 


ical convenience must regulate the maximum height of | 


steamboat chimusys.”? 

t Professor Barllelt, (158.) Ifyou increase the height of 
the chimney, you will increase the draft; this certainly will 
be the case in a stationary engine. What would be the ef- 
fect in the case of a chimney moving rapidly through the 
atmosphere, and subjecting a greater surface to its cooling 
influence, (for the draft depends upon the internal temper- 


ature of the air,) [ cannot say; but I am inclined to believe | 


that there would always be an increase of draft, as long as 
the mean temperature of the internal air was below 300 de- 
grees centigrade, or 572 of Fahrenheit, the external air being 
at 32 Fahrenheit. And ever when the temper 
internal air somewhat exceeds 572 Fahrenheit, the external 
air being still at 32, if that increase of temperature is caused 
by an increase of height of theechimuey, it will still inerease 
the draft to a certain extent. 

“Edwin F. Johnston, 
tent, in your opinion, the height of chimney influences the 
amount of draft; and whethes you ean refer to any authors 
on the subject, or any calculations of your own, to show the 
extent of thia influence ? 

«I am not able to state, from any information I į 
what height the drawing effect of a chimney ceases. 
however, beyond thstatiained hy any of the chimneys which 
I measured on the Ohio. The conclusions which t draw 
from my investigations of this subject are, that the draft does 
not cease to be augmented under a height of chimney of 
ove. hundred feet, with a suitable diameter. I am of the 
opinion that the height of the chimneys upon the boats 
measured by me, cannot be advantageously lessened. Ido 
not Know of any so good mode for prodacing draft for com- 
bastion, on board the boats I examined on the Ohio, as by 
chimneys of suitable engths and diameter. 

“Colonel Long. (553.) The more elevated the chimney, 


and the higher the temperature of the rarified column within | 


it, the more rapid will be the ascent of the column, and the 
more powerful will be the natural draft. 


‘PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF HIGH CHIMNEYS. 


‘“Oaplain Heglep. . (45.) Question. What, according to 
your experience, is the best method of procuring draft to the 
furnaces of steamboats; and your opinion of the benefit 


Tcou- | 


ature of the | 


(224, 225.) Please state to whatex- | 


tis, 


f 
i 
i 
i 


T 
| and use of large and high chimneys on boats such as the 
Telegraph, or boats of her size? 

“ Aoswer. [cannot say, except froma little experience on 
Telegraph, No. 1. The first spring she ran, she made steam 
very badly; we could no get anything like the steam she 
could work; in the fal, when I took charge of her, I sug- 
gested the idea of lengthening her chimneys, which was 
agreed to; and we lengthened them eight feet. Ithink she 
ran about haifa mile an hour, up stream, faster than before ; 
that fs, she made steam much better. 


of machinery; it lessens the care and responsibility of the 
engineer; and it Jessens expense in running the boat, and 
lessens the cost of apparatus for increasing the draft. 

“Question. What effect did the shortening of the chimneys 
hiewe upon the draft of the furnace aud speed of the Clipper? 

“answer. think t made a difference of from tw» to three 
hours in our passage up from Cincinnati to Pittsburg. We 
could not cousume as much fuel, and consequentiy could 
not make as much steam, the draft being lessened. 

“¢ PROGRESSIVE INCREASE IN SIZE OF WESTERN BOATS AND 
THEIR CHIMNEYS. 

“Samuel Young, Steumbout Engineer. (70.) Question. 
Whatchanges have been made in the constucton of steam- 
boats and their boilers, within the last few years, between 
Pittsburg aud Cincinnati? $ 

“Answer. The boilers and chimneys have both been made 


burg and the Falls of the Ohio; and there is a less number 
of builersin proportion to the size of boats. The boats are 
increased int size. 

“ Question. What has been the effect of such changes upon 
the speed and power of the boats ? 

“Answer. To give nore spred and power with tess fuel. 

“Reden Miller, Engine Builder. (80.) What changes 
have been made in the construction of boats and their chin- 
nee you have been enga i 
hey have been increased in size very much; and the 
chimneys have been increased in their height and diameter, 
in proportion to the size of the boats. 

“The boilers, in many instances, have been reduced in 
number in boats of the same Class, and the same speed ob- 
tained by improved application of the power ; thatis, by the 
enlargement of the opening of the valves of the cylinders, 
the improvement and enlargement of the fire-heds and 
chimneys, and the increased height of the chimneys, for the 
purpose of increasing the draftand the steam. 

“Captuin Thomas J. Haldeman. (389.) The boats are 
now built much longer and wider than formerly, and deeper 
inthe hold; and the heights of their chimneys have been 
much increased. In 1820, the longest boats on tbe Obio 
and Mississippi rivers were about ninety feet in length; and 
now some of the boats are thrée hundred aud five feet tong. 
And the chimneys have been increased.in height and in diameter 
in the same proportion, or very nearly so. 

‘The connnerce of the country has increased so rapidly 
that it requires farger boats to do the business, and these 
larger boats have proved more prodactive to the owners. 
‘The prices of freight and passage have both been very much 
diminished 5; and the speed of travel has been increaseu. 
In 1820, the cabin passage from New Orleans to Cineinnati 
was from $100 to $125, and now itis from G15 to $W. There 
is about the same relative difference in the prices of the 
downward passage, and about the same relative difference 
in the prices of freight both up and down. In 182), it took 
from twenty-five to thiity days to make a trip from New 
| Orleans to Louisville; and now the average trips, with ‘the 
fast beats, is trom five to six days. The fast boats are of the 
Jarger class of boats. There has been about the same dif- 
ference in the rate uf speed between Louisviile and Cinein- 
nati. The reason why the Jarger boats have proved more 
profitable, is that their capacity has been so much increased, 
for passengers and freight, without much additional expense 
in running the boats. The reason is, that the same power | 
that drives a boat one hundred and eighty-two feet long, will | 
drive a boat two’ hundred and fifty feet long faster, the | 
breadth of buam being the same, The expenses for pilots, 
masters, firemen, mates, engineers, deck-hands, avd crew, 
with the exception of the expense of servants to atend the 
cabin, Whose services are generally about $15 a month, is 
about the same’? 


A large number of witnesses all testify substan- 
tially to the same general fact, viz: that the elon- 
gation of the chimneys of steamers has been going 
on gradually for many years; and that the object | 
aimed at has been an increase of the power and 
speed of the boat; and not, as is charged in the 
memorial referred to, ‘* to make testimony against 
the bridge.” And if what has been shown does 
| not serve, in the estimation of all fair-minded men, 
to exculpate my constituents from the charge of 
acting from ‘selfish and unrighteous’? motives, 
they will at least be consoled by the reflection that 


: persions which have been lavishly bestowed alike | 
| upon the court—whose decree has been styled ‘fan 
act of legalized vandalism’’—-and the commis- | 
| sioner, ‘in whose impartiality (the memorialists | 
say) they never had any confidence.” 

It has been said by the memorialists, nay, 
solemnly declared— ; 

& That any of these seven boats may pass freely under the 


memory of living man, by only partially lowering its chim- 
neys; an operation which is perfectiy safe, attended with 
little trouble, and so simple and expeditious, thatit can be 
done without one moment’s delay, or by barely reducing 
| the headway of the boat.” ee 


| To this general declaration I may oppose a fact - 
| already stated in the affidavit of Captain Grace; | 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
bridge on the highest flood that bas been known within the | 
i 
H 
| 


+ 


“Cuptain Devol. (55, 56.) They lessen the complication į 


longer in boats concerned in the packet trade between Pitts- | 


they come in for only a fair proportion of the as- | 


| that on the 20th of April, of the present year, the 


| have been able to pass the bridge by some seven. or eight 


detained until the 23d before being able to: proceed 
on her voyage. Itis proper to say, however, that 
| the flood in the river was greater:than any which 
has occurred since: 1832. eo 

That the operation of lowering chimneys is at- 
i| tended with trouble, danger, and delay, was proven 
| to the satisfaction of the commissioner by the tes- 
timony of many witnesses, which is thus suc- 
cinctly stated in the opinion of thecourt: 


| On the praciicability and safety of lowering chimneys, 
| tgreat nunsher of witnesses were examined; and the com- 
| missioner says, although there wa~ gr at conflict in the tes- 
| tinony, as respects the danger to the limbs and lives of the 
f passengers in the operation, yet he says, when the facts 
| sworn to are examined, there is a decided preponderance 
against the safety of lowering the chimneys. And he re- 
| marks, ‘the very elevated as well as large chimneys used 
| upon the Cincinnati and Pittsburg packets, and other boats 
of that class, cannot certainly, with any facility’or safety, 
i} be Jowered by hinges at the tops. They are, ‘therefore, 
obliged to lower them at the hurricane deck, by ihe means 
| ofa derrick. ‘The weight of the parts of the two chimneys 
which must be Jet down upon thos” large boats, iss imat:d 
by the witnesses 10 be from: three to four tans. "This enor- 
mous weight hanging over the cabin, or rather over the 
berths of passengers in process of lowering, would probably 
| prove disastrous in the extreme, if by any accident, the 
chimneys should come down hy ‘the run; whieh is very 
| likely to occur from the carelessness or: stupidity of the 
green hands that the owners and officers of western boats 
are so often obliged to employ.’ 

« And if, to the difficulties stated in the report, there be 
added the darkness of the night, a snow-storm, or the fall- 
ing rain, congealing on the roof of the boat and covering it 
with ice, anda high wind which generally is exp: rienced 
ina-storm, it would be impracticable, while the boat was 
| proceeding at the rate of tev or twelve miles an hour, to 
lower the chimneys, and this must be done, or the boat 
; mustland. During this operation the pilot, on whom the 
safety of the boat, and the lives of the passengers in a great 
|| degree depend, must, from his position, be inimminent dan- 

ger. : 

« The expense of lowering these chimneys, if practicable 
and safe, would constitute no inconsiderable item. The 
time lost in raising and lowering chimneys is variously esti- 
mated by the witnesses at from one to three hours.” ` 


Mr. Speaker, my constituents are deeply inter- 
ested in the navigation. of the Ohio river, The 
|| city of Pittsburg, with its twin ‘sister, the city of 
Allegany, and their suberbs, embrace a population 
of about J00,000 souls, engaged chiefly in manu- 
facturing pursuits, whose great: outlet of: trade is 
that river; hence the urgency of their appeals year 
after year for appropriation improve its naviga- 
tion.: Judge, then, ‘of their’ disappointment and 
chagrin when they learn that the National Legis- 
lature, instead of appropriating means to remove 
the natural obstructions of the river, are seriously 
engaged in the consideration of a measure to sanc- 
tion and legalize and to perpetuate through all time 
to come an artificial obstruction which has been 
interposed, not only without law, but in defiance 
of law. While ‘they ask you for bread, you 
| propose to give them a stone;”’ and ‘in place of a 
fish to give them a serpent,” whose fangs are to 
strike deep into the heart of a commerce which it 
has been their pride, for a third of a century, to 
| cherish as the apple of their eye. : 

Pittsburg, sir, is the largest steamboat-building 
portin the Union. If you will take the trouble 
to look into the statistics of your Treasury De- 
partment, you will discover that during the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1851, the whole number of 
steamers built in the United States was two hun- 


i 
j 

ji dred and thirty-three, and that of this number fift 
I 


were built at Pittsburg—more than one fifth—al- 
most one fourth of the whole. 


| : A And yet, sir, we 
; are told that ‘t Pittsburg is jealous of Wheeling,” 
where, according to the same statistics, there were 


I 


li cherish no feelings of unkindness towards the en- 


i 
| 
constructed during the same ‘period only two. 
I 
i 


teprising citizens of. Wheeling;. for, Mr. Speaker, 
they are an enterprising people, and this bridge, 
which has occasioned ‘my constituents so much 
vexation and annoyance, is a monument of their 
public spirit; and the indefatigableness which they 
have ‘manifested in defending it would furnish con- 
clusive. proof,-if it were the only monument of 
-their untiring. energy. No, sir; Pittsburg is nol 
jealous of Wheeling; but we are justly jealous of 
all encroachments upon the free and unobstructed 
navigation of our great highway of commerce, 
i: which we claim has been guarantied to us both 
‘by-laws and compacts, ` 
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This subject has been presented and argued, Mr. 
Speaker, as if the carrying out of the decree of the 
court involved the existence of the bridge. Itisa 
great mistake to suppose so. It is entirely practi- 
eal to elevate it, or, if you please, reconstruct it, so 
far as the superstructure is concerned; and then 
it will be as useful for all the purposes for which 
it was designed as it is now. Then why not let 
it be done asthe court have decreed? The answer, 
and the only answer which can fairly be given is, 
that it will cost money, and “ the means and credit 
of the company are exhausted.” Principles are 
to be measured by the money-cost of maintaining 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, I have only to say in conclusion, 
that the influence of your action does not stop 
here with the Wheeling Bridge. The principle 
which you may establish in this case will apply 
equally to the whole 12,000 miles of navigable 
rivers in the United States. If you settle by your 
action in this case the principle that navigable 
rivers, which are national in their character, and 
over which you have extended the maritime juris- 
diction of your courts, may be obstructed at all 
under the authority of the State governments, who 
is to decide the degree of obstruction which may 
thus be interposed? Ifa bridge at Wheeling, 
which only constitutes a partial obstruction at its 

resent elevation, may be legalized and sustained, 

ow long will it be before another bridge, under 
some urgent plea of necessity, may, under State 
legislation, be thrown across the river at a still 
lower elevation, and still another and another and 
another at the various towns and cities along its 
margin? Obstruction of the river having been re- 
solved into a matter of degrees, anything short of 
atotal obstruction, at any one of these points, may 
be deemed admissible, until in the aggregate the 
delays and vexations interposed will amount to a 
practical annihilation of the present system of 
communication by the splendid packets which now 
traverse its bosom, and you will have restored to 
you the condition of things so graphically por- 
trayed in the testimony of Captain Haldeman. 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MILLSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 14 and 16, 1852, 


On the bill declaring the Wheeling Bridge a 
tawfal structure and a post route— 


Mr. MILLSON said: 

Mr.Speaker: Volumes have already been writ- 
ten upon the Wheeling Bridge case. The theme 
is, indeed, a fruitful one, and it would be impossi- 
ble for any one man to exhaust it within the lim- 
its allowed a speaker in this Hall. Ishall leave to 
other gentlemen, who, I understand, will come 
after me, the discussion of this question in its de- 
tails and more immediate practical results, and 
apply myself to the examination of those princi- 
P 
of this nature. I listened with great pleasure to 
the able and philosophical argument addressed to 
the House by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Woopwarp;] and itis with reluctance I ven- 
ture to dissent from any of the propositions ad- 
vanced by him. If it were necessary to sustain 
the conclusion to which the gentleman arrived, that 
all the views he presented should be adopted by 


others, I should have the greater hesitation in ex- ' 


pressing any difference of opinion; but when iI 
consider that many of these views were only con- 


him seemingly with the purpose of showing how 
much he could concede to nis opponents and still 
maintain his position—with what confidence in 
his own powers he could abandon his outworks, 
and still defend himself within the citadel, I am 
the more encouraged to express my dissent from 
some of them. Ido so the more freely when I 
remember that if I shall succeed in making an im- 
pression upon others, I shall only be aiding the 
objects of his own argument, and that if I fail I 
cannot injure them. 

_ To what extent did Virginia, at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, exercise control over 
her navigable rivers? The whole of the Ohio river 
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was within her territory, and it may be remem- 
bered that even Pittsburg itself, lying almost at 
the head of navigation, was an integral part of 
Virginia, and was represented in her Legislature. 
Conceding, however, that Pennsylvania had nav- 
igable streams uniting with the Ohio, what was 
the nature of her right to the navigation of that 
river? 

The gentleman from South Carolina claims this 
right for Pennsylvania, as well under the taw of 
nations as by the Constitution of the United 
States. I admit that, under what is called the law 
of nations, she had a right to the navigation of 
the Ohio river, through the territory of Virginia, 
to the ocean. But what sort of right was it? Was 
it an absolute, independent, perfect right? Could 
she claim its exercise against the consent of Vir- 
ginia, and in defiance of any conditions she might 
impose upon it? Unquestionably not. ‘The right 
of riparian States to the navigation of a river 
which flows through their territories, is what pub- 
licists call an imperfect right. It is something 
which ought not to be denied, where it can be in- 
nocently used, but which cannot be insisted on. 
It is founded alone on those considerations of mu- 
tual good will and reciprocal benefit, which induce 
nations to concede to others such privileges as may 
‘ not be hurtful to themselves. Wheaton, who is 
one of the latest writers on national law, thus 
speaks of this right: 

“ The right of navigating for commercial purposes, a 
river which flows through the territories of different States, 
is common to all the nations inhabiting the different parts 
of its banks ; but this right of innocent passage, being what 
the text writers call an imperfect right, its exercise is ne- 
cessarily modified by the satety and convenience of the 


State atfected by it, and can only be secured by mutual con- 
vention regulating the mode of its exercise.’ 


The older writers on the law of nations take the 
same view of this subject; nor, indeed, do I sup- 
pose that my friend from South Carolina means to 
be understood as insisting that this right is any 


‘ other than an imperfect one. It is only a right of | 


innocent passage. It ought not to be claimed, and 
; it would not be granted if it caused any detriment; 
much less would a nation be expected to withhold 
any important advantages or facilities from its 
own people, lest they might, in some degree, inter- 
fere with the exercise of this right by another. 
The gentleman from South Carolina alludes to 
the claim of the United States, some fifty years 
ago, to the free navigation of the Mississippi, and 
to the controversy with Spain upon that subject. 


But it will be recollected that the main argument | 


relied upon was that not only the free navigation 
of the river, but the right to deposit goods upon 
‘the Spanish territory, had been, by treaty, se- 
cured to us for three years, and even longer, if it 
‘, was found to be not prejudicial to the interests of 
| Spain; and our chief complaint was, that the 
| Spanish Intendent had violated that treaty by pro- 
i hibiting the landing of goods at New Orleans, 
without designating some other place, as stipu- 
: lated in the treaty. It is true that we also urged 
|‘ our right under the law of nations, but it was not 
| denied to be an imperfect one, or that its exer- 
cise was subject to such modifications as the 
convenience of Spain might require. 
The gentleman from South Carolina also re- 
_ ferred to the navigation of the European rivers, 
‘and he mentioned particularly the Rhine and the 
Scheldt. Now, sir, the right to navigate the Rhine 
and the Scheldt has always been the subject of con- 
' ventional arrangement, and has been ascertained, 
: limited, and secured by compact between the na- 
| tions having an interest in thenavigation. Itisonly 
of late years that the subject has been definitely 
adjusted. It was stipulated in the treaty of Paris 


| Scheldt, the former of which had been impeded 
i| by various regulations of the riparian States, 
`. should be henceforth free, and it was left to a fu- 
ture Congress to secure this freedom of navigation 


| dierent States. This Congress met at Vienna, 
i! in 1815, and the plenipotentiaries of the eight con- 
‘| tracting powers adopted regulations respecting 
ii the navigation of the Neckar, the Mayne, and 
ii other rivers, and established general principles, 
i! which, while they provided for free navigation, 
li were cautious to prevent any interference with the 


|; police which the riparian States might exercise. 


| 


cessions to the other side, and were announced by ; in 1814, that the navigation of the Rhine and the | 


f all the other European rivers that ran through : 


imilar regulations respecting the free navigation | 


of the Elbe were established among the States 
bordering on that river, in 1821, and it was only as 
recently as 1840, that a treaty was made between 
| Russia and Austria, securing to the contracting 
: parties the free navigation of the Danube. 

‘There was, then, Mr. Speaker, no such right, 
under the general law of nations, as that contended 
for by my friend from South Carolina, except as 
an imperfect one, the exercise of which could not 
be insisted upon, and which, if conceded at all, 
must be enjoyed in such a way as would not be 
injurious to the party making the concession. At 
the adoption of the Constitution, the State of Vir- 
ginia had exclusive jurisdiction over the whole of 
the Ohio river, from the Pennsylvania line to the 
Mississippi. ft ran entirely within her territory. 
When she ceded the northwestern country, she 
gave up no part of the river. What she conveyed 
was, the country northwest of the Ohio river, but 
the river itself remained within her limits, and be- 
came the southeastern boundary of this territory. 
This was held by Judge Marshall—if, indeed, so 
plain a proposition requires any extrinsic support 
—in the case of Handley’s lessee vs. Anthony, in 
the supreme Court. fle says: 

& She (Virginia) conveys to Congress all her right to the 
territory situate, lying, and being, to the northwest of the 
river Ohio. 

‘© When a great river is the boundary between two na- 
tions or States, if the original property is in neither, and 
there be no convention respecting it, each holds to the mid- 
die ofthe stream. But when, as in this case, one State is 
the original proprietor, and grants the territory on one side 
only, it retains the river within its own domain, and the 
newly-created State extends to the river only. The river, 
however, is its boundary.” 

Mr. LOCKHART. With the permission of 
the gentleman from Virginia, I wish to state that 
in the case of Handley’s lessee vs. Anthony, to 
which he refers, the question of State boundary 
was not discussed. The only question presented 
to the court for its consideration was, whether thir- 
ty-six thousand acres of land, situate, lying, and 
being to the northwest of the Ohio, and lying 
within the county in which I reside, was in Kentuc- 
ky or Indiana. The lawyersin that case conceded 
that ifthe land in controversy was an island, it was 
in Kentucky; if not an island, it was in Indiana. 
From this statement it will be seen that what 
Judge Marshall says in relation to the boundar 
between the States of Kentucky and Indiana, is 
not entitled to the consideration of a judicial de- 
cision; that it is only the obiter dicta of the judge 
who delivered the opinion, and is not authority 
judicially pronounced upon the important ques- 
tion of: boundary. 

Mr. MILLSON. I know perfectly well what 
; was the point in dispute. The interruption of my 
friend, if he will excuse me, was altogether un- 
necessary. The question was, whether that land 
lay in Kentucky, which was once a part of Vir- 
ginia, or not. The court held that inasmuch as it 
was a portion of the northwestern shore, it was 
not a part of Kentucky; and decided that the ter- 
ritory of Virginia and Kentucky extended to the 
southeast shore of your northwestern territory, 
and embraced the whole of the Ohio river. The 
gentleman will not differ with me about that. The 
' point decided was directly in issue. 

I have shown that Virginia had exclusive juris- 
diction over the Ohio river, at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution. I say at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, because | do not 
understand my friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
‘W oopwarp] as contending that the ordinance of 
1787 vested in the Federal Government any con- 

- trol over the Ohio river at all; although, perhaps, 
© some erroneous impressions may be drawn from 
what he said upon that subject. 
Mr. WOODWARD. No, sir, it is not men- 
tioned in the ordinance. 
Mr. MILLSON. The ordinance speaks of the’ 
rivers emptying into the Mississippi and into the 
: St. Lawrence, and applied exclusively to rivers 
lying within the territory ceded. The Congress 
‘of the Confederation had no authority to claim 
jurisdiction over the Ohio river, which lay wholly 
within the limits of the State of Virginia. I say 
‘this by way of answer to the argument of the 
i gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Tuomas M. 
| Howe,] who seemed to think that by the ordi- 
| nance of 1787 some control over the Ohio river 


i 


i 
i 
1 
l 
i 
l 
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of Virginia at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stituuon. If it waa then, it is now, unless there 
be something in the Constitution by which it has 
been surrendered. 
render wus made, or was intended to be made. 
And here again | differ with the gentleman trom 
South Carolina, (Mr: Woopwarp.] He thinks 
that this control over the Ohio river waa surren- 
dered in that clause of the Constituuon which 
ve to Congresa the power to regulate commerce. 
There is no other clause in the Constitution which 
can be supposed to have taken away this control 
of the Suite of Virginia; and if she has lost it at 
all, I grant it must be by the clause indicated by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. This power 
which is supposed to be in conflict with the original 
night of Virginia was granted to the Congress of 
the United States, and not to the supreme Court. 

Mr. WOODWARD. I wish to make a single 
observation. I never said that the ordinance ap- 
plied to the Ohio river expressly. It applied to 
the affluents of that river, which implied that the 
river was as free as the affluents. 

Mr. MILLSON,. I so understood the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. It was with the view 
of enabling him to set himself right upon the sub- 
ject that I took the liberty a few moments ago to 
suggest that erroneous inferences might be drawn 
as to his meaning. 

The clause in the Constitution which author- 
izes Congress to regulate commerce among the 
States, is the one relied on by the gentleman from 
Soath Carolina, as divesting Virginia of her ori- 
ginal control over the Ohio river. He says it in- 
cludes the power to late navigation. Perha 
it does. Tues Marshall, in delitecing the opinion 
of the court in Gibbons vs. Ogden, held that the 
power to regulate commerce embraces the power 
to regulate navigation, and said that *‘ if commerce 
did not include navigation, the Government of the 
Union had no direct power over that subject.” It 
will be seen, however, that the power to regulate 
navigation has never been expressly granted, and 
is, at best, an implied or incidental power. But, 
from this implied power to regulate navigation 
others are implied, and others again from these, 
so that we almost lose sight of the original grant 
of power. 

he morning hour here expired. 


Monpar, August 16, 1852. 


Mr. MILLSON resumed and concluded his re- 
marks, as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I have shown that at the adoption 
of the Constitution, 
had any control or jurisdiction over the Ohio river, 
and I proceed to inquire how far the implied power 
ot Congress to regulate navigation, which, as [ 
have admitted, is probably included in the power 
to regulate commerce, interferes with the contrel 
of a State over her navigable waters. 

Does this implied power to regulate navigation, 
that is, the transportation of merchandise upon 
these waters, give any control over the waters 
themselves? Does it imply anything like a cession 
of the waters by the State to the United States? 
Assuredly not. It is but a right to make uniform 
rules in respect to the transit of such commodities 
as may be borne upon the face of the waters, and 
implies no more control over the rivers themselves, 
than similar rules in relation to foreign commerce 
imply a control over the sea upon which it passes. 
judge Marshall, in Bevan’s case, said that the ces- 
sion of all cases of admiralty jurisdiction cannot be 
construed into a cession of the waters; and [ say, 
that by an identical course of reasoning, the cession 
of the power to regulate commerce is not a cession 
of the waters. Sir, if it were otherwise, the argu- 
ment would prove a great deal too much. If the 
power to reguiate commerce implies the power to 
control the channels through which it is borne, 
why confine it to rivers and water-courses? Why 
not extend it to canals and turnpikes and railroads? 
Rivers are not the only medium of commerce. 
Does any man doubt that the commerce between 
States by land routes, is as much under the regu- 
lation of Congress as that which passes over riv- 
ers? If the power to regulate gives control over 
the rivers, why not over the roads also? The 
roads are not more under the jurisdiction of a 
State than her rivers. The ebbing and flowing 


I maintain that no such sur- | 


no other State than Virginia | 


| of the sea, or the coursing of the rains, in greater 
'| or less quantities, over any portion of her soil, in 
| nowise impairs her control over it. 

It is argued, however, that any impediment to 
navigation is unlawful, because it 1s an obstruction 
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to commerce. Then, | suppose, sir, that anything ° 


else which obstructs commerce must be equally 
unlawful. But we know that obstructions to com- 
merce by the States are not necessarily unlawful. 
If obstructions to commerce are not necessaril 

unlawful, then an impediment to navigation which 
obstructs commerce is not necessarily unlawful. 
Sir, I can give you hundreds of instances in which 
the States may, and are accustomed to put imped- 
iments or obstructiong in the way of commerce; 


by regulating and taxing its transit over railroads . 


and canals; by levying heavy taxes upon mer- 
chants’ licenses; by preventing the landing of goods 
under her quarantine regulations and health laws, 
and prohibiting particular articles altogether; by 
requiring vessels to take on board pilots and com- 
pelling the payment of their fees; by authorizing 
the seizure and detention of vessels and their 
cargoes for violation of State laws, and by innu- 
merable other modes. It may be said that all 
_ these restrictions are within the admitted powers 
of a State, and that they produce wholesome re- 
sults. That is precisely what I contend for. 
cannot be denied, however, that in their operation 
they are obstructions to commerce, though with 


It’ 


just cause and for good ends. What I am trying | 


| to prove is that the mere fact of their obstructing 
commerce does not in itself make them unlawful. 
An act of a State, therefore, is not necessarily un- 
lawful, merely because it may in some degree 
obstruct commerce, although the power to regu- 
late commerce has been expressly granted to Con- 
gress. Tell me, then, why any hindrance to 
navigation, which is only at second hand an ob- 
struction to commerce, must be necessarily unlaw- 
ful. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I desire to 
know whether the gentleman means that an ob- 
struction of commerce by a State is not unlawful, 
or whether he refers to an obstruction of commerce 
by Congress? 

Mr. MILLSON. [I allude of course to obstruc- 
tions authorized by the States. 1 have shown that 
such obstructions are lawful and are sanctioned 

; byall the States, and therefore if it is to be proved 
i, that the Wheeling Bridge is an unlawful structure 
| a better reason must be given than that it may be 
: an obstruction to commerce. 

Let it not be answered that great mischief might 
result if these rights of a State were acknowledged. 


i 
I 


| anything. 
i| 


cannot show what is. The States, by the exer- 
cise of their reserved powers, might inflict great 
: injury upon others. hat is the remedy? If 
` a court could apply one to a sovereign State, then 
the State would cease to be sovereign. The se- 
curity against the abuse by any of the States of 


their reserved powers, is to be found in the good | 
faith of the State, and the interests of her people. | 
Sir, if the States should be disposed to inflict ` 


injury by anabuse of their reserved powers, 
they have means enough for doing so. A State 
may decline to elect Senators or Representatives 
to Congress, or may refuse to concur in the elec- 
tion ofa President, and if any considerable number 
should refuse to do so, your very Government itself 
| would be overthrown. A pointof land in a State 
“may be peculiarly adapted for a fortification, 
which might be indispensable to the safety of the 
whole country. But the State may refuse to cede 
_ the land to the Government, an you have no 
: remedy. You may be engaged in a desolating 
i war, and terms of [iar may be offered you, re- 
| quiring the surrender by a State ofa portion of 
i her territory. She may refuse to part with it, 
| though the alternative might be the loss of your 
| independence, and of your very existence as a 
| Power. But the Constitution has provided no 
remedy. These things are left, and wereintended 
| to be left, to the discretion of the States. It is no 
|| objection to our system of government that such 
i| powers were reserved by them. God left free the 
|| human will. Its unrestrained impulses sometimes 


| prompt the perpetration of crimes so horrible and 
l 


dreadful that they would even lend a blacker shade 


to the nature of a fiend. Is thisa reason for com- 
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plaining of the arrangements of Providence, which 
set before us both good and evil, and left us free 
to choose between them? Would gentlemen have 
all the affairs of human society regulated in ad- 
vance, upon a sort of fundamental principle of 
optimiam, and so bind up the hands of States and 
people as to prevent every mischief that may be 
possible or conceivable? 

But, sir, admit that | am wrong in these views— 
admit that the power to regulate commerce im- 
plies a control over rivers and roads, and all the 
channels of commerce, yet this power has been 
granted to Congress, and not to the supreme Court, 
and until it is exercised by Congress, and in such 
way as to interfere with the original right of the 
State, such right is not impaired. This has been 
declared by the supreme Court of the United 
States itself. 

In the case of Sturges vs. Crowninshield. this 
court said that the mere grant of a power to Con- 
gress does not imply a prohibition on the States to 
exercise the same power. 

Judge Marshall, delivering the opinion of the 
court in Bevan’s case, uses this language: 


“Whatever may be the constitutional powers of Congress, 
itis clear that this power has not been so exercised in this 
section of the act, as to confer on its courts jurisdiction over 
any offense committed in a river, haven, basin, or bay; 
which river, haven, basin, or bay, is within the jurisdiction 
of any particular State. 

“What, then, is the extent of jurisdiction which a State 

es? We answer without hesitation, the jurisdiction 
of a State is coextensive with its territory—coextensive 
with its legislative power. 

ti The place described is unquestionably within the ori- 

inal territory of Massachusetts.’ It ts, then, within the juris~ 
Siction of Massachusetts, unless that jurisdiction has been 
ceded to the United States. 

& It is contended to have been ceded by that article in the 
Constitution which declares that ‘ the judicial power shall 
extend to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.” 
The argumentis, that the power thus granted is exclusive, 
and that the murder committed by the prisoner is a case of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 

* Let this be admitted. It proves the power of Congress 
to legislate in the case ; not that Congress has exercised the 
power.” 


It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that the grant 
in question was to the judicial power; yet it was 
held that it vested no power in the court, and took 
no power from the State, till Congress had acted. 
But, strange to say, the supreme Court, in the 
Wheeling Bridge case, not only assume the exer- 
cise of judicial powers never conferred, either by 
the Constitution or the law, but actually usurp le- 
gislative powers also. ‘They undertake to amend 
the charter granted by the State of Virginiato the 
Wheeling Bridge Company, and prescribe the fu- 


> |; ture elevation and grade of the bridge, and the con- 
Sir, the argument from inconvenience never proved | 
It can only show what ought to be; it , 


ditions upon which they will allow its continuance. 
They virtually regulate the height of the chim- 


: neys of steamboats, and say what class of boats 


may, and what may not, navigate the Ohio. Sir, 
who gave them the control of the waters of our 
rivers? Are there not many uses to which these 
waters may be put besides the use for navigation > 
Are they not often used for milling and manufac- 
turing purposes, and sometimes, as in the case of 
the Croton river, for supplying the daily wants of 
the people of a large city? These uses may even 
impair the use of a river for navigation, but who 
shall say what is its best use, and where did any 


_ court get power to prohibit any use that might in- 
_ terfere with navigation? If they have no such con- 


trol over the use of the waters, how much less 
right have they to prescribe the elevation of a bridge 
suspended above them? 

he gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tuomas 
M. Howe] says that this bill is an effort to place 
Congress in an attitude of antagonism with a 


| céordinate branch of the Government—yes, sir, & 


céordinate branch of the Government! Thisis a 
description which the supreme Court of the United 
States are very much in the habit of applying to 
themselves. 

The gentleman seems to think that that branch 
of the Government—as it iscalled—is not only co- 
ordinate, but supreme. Gentlemen fancy that 
supreme powers have been granted to this court, 


and that not only Congress, but the States must 


yield obedience to their behests. 

Before, sir, going into this question, I will say 
that there is no effort in this case to place Congress 
in an attitude of hostility to the court. The bill 


| contemplates no such thing, as has been demon- 


strated by my friend from South Carolina, (Mr. 
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Woepwaan.) But if it did, let us see what would 
be the objections to such a course, and what are 
the prerogatives of this court, [tiscalled supreme. 
Why? Because it is superior to the other depart- 
mentsof the Government? No,sir. kis merely 
called supreme, as distinguished from the inferior 
courts. The language of the Constitution is “ that 
‘the judicial power of the United States shall be 
‘vested inone supreme Court, and in such inferior 
‘courts as Congress may from time to time ‘ or- 
t dain and establish.” ”? The word supreme is used 
aa distinguished from inferior, and inferior as dis- 
tinguished from supreme. Does it mean that su- 
preme powers are granted to the supreme Court? 
Vhy, sir, look at the language of the Constitution, 
and it will be found that the clauses granting power 
to the Executive, the legislative and the judicial 
departments are identical in phraseology: 
“ ART. 1. Sec. 1. All legislativ. rei 
shall be vagted iu a Coen at ie Unissa aaia Frented, 
“i ART. ?, Sec. 1. The Execative power shall be vested 
in the President of the United States of America. 
Art. 3, See. i. The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme Court, and in such inferior 


courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish.” 


Does this mean that supreme power is granted ; 
f it does, then, because |. 
is employed, supreme power |: 


to the supreme Court? 
the a Nae 
is granted to the President—supreme power is 
granted to Congress—supreme power is granted 
to the supreme Court? Can anything be more 
absurd? Nay, sir, if such a construction were 
adopted, we should be led into the still greater ab- 
Bardy of supposing that the supreme and the in- 
ferior courts were equal, being alike supreme. For 
the language of the Constitution is, “ the judicial 
power shall be vested in the supreme Court and 
in such inferior courts as Congress may from time 
to time establish.” If this language gives supreme 
powers to the supreme Court, it also gives su- 
preme powers to the inferior courts. For if the 
judicial power thus vested in the supreme Court 
means supreme power, then as it is also vested in 
the inferior courts, they, too, must have supreme 
powers. 

What are, after all, the functions of a court of 
justice? Simply to decide controversies and settle 
disputes. It is the duty of a court to weigh care- 
fully every consideration that may affect the claims 
of the parties. They should have good reasons 
for what they do; but we must not suppose that 
these reasons are parts of their decisions. Thev 
are only the motives or inducements which lead 
them to decide the controversy in favor of one 
party or the other. They do not become laws; 
nor are they even the decrees or judgments of the 
court. Their judgment simply is, that A shall 
have what he claims, or that B shal! be protected 
from an unjust demand. We often hear, however, 
in careless phraseology, of this principle or that 
doctrine having been decided by a court, when all 
that is really meant by it is, that some dispute 
was decided by the court, and the principle in 
question given as a reason for the decision. 

Of course, sir, when the controversy is in any 
manner connected with a law of Congress or of a 


islat this will be taken into consider- | 
State Legisla ures l o consider : New York and Massachusetts imposing a tax upon passen- .‘ 


ation by the court, as every other matter would be, 
which would make it proper to decide the dispute 
in one way or the other. 
any particular right to pronounce authoritatively 
upon the validity of a law, and thus to repeal 
or make it void, but because it is their duty to de- 
cide acontroversy as they think just and equitable. 
Their opinion of the validity or the invalidity of 
a law is no part of their decision; itis only the 
reason that led them to it. 

Some gentlemen, however, seem to suppose that 


one of the objects of the establishment of the su- | 


preme Court was to decide upon the constitutional- 
ity of acts of Congress, and the rights of the States, 
and every department of the Government. Sir, 
whenever such questions are connected with an 

controversy which is brought before them for ad- 
justment, it is unquestionably their privilege, or 
rather their duty, to inquire how far they ought 
to influence their decision of the case. 


Not that the court has ` 


ut this © 


Ho. or Reps. 


as much bound to decide upon the constitutionality 
of acts of Congress as the supreme Court of the 


| United States. Nay, sir, the Court of Queen’s ` 
the same privi- ` 


l! Bench, in England, has precisel 
‘lege to determine upon the validity of an act of 


‘our Congress as the supreme Court of the United 


States; and if ever a controversy should occur 
there involving an act of Congress, that court 
would be as much bound to consider and deter- 
mine upon its constitutionality as our own supreme 
Court would be. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 
derstand the gentleman to assert that if a question 
arising under a law of Congress were to be tried 
in England, the court there would not be bound to 
compare that law with the Constitution, and decide 
whether it conflicted with that Constitution or not? 

Mr. MILLSON. On the contrary I say exactly 
the reverse. 

Mr. STEVENS. I understood you to deny 
that the supreme Court had the power. 

Mr. MILLSON. So far from it, I say that the 
supreme Court has the power, that the courts of 
Virginia have the power, that the courts of Penn- 
sylvania have the power, and that the courts of 

ngland have the power. I say there is no ex- 


of such a power is a mere incident in their de- 
cision of a quarrel, and this 


and in 
Court. 

Whenever you are called upon to determine a 
dispute, you must decide that dispute upon all the 
grounds that appear to be just. For this reason,a 

. jury of the country have the right in a criminal 

case to pass upon the conatitutionality of acts of 

i. Congress, and a single arbitrator has the same 
power. Let me suppose that a claim should be 
made under an act of Congress imposing a penalty, 
and granting one half or the whole of it to the in- 
former. The parties agree to submit the case to 
an arbitrator. Sir, that arbitrator is as much 
bound to consider the constitutionality of the act 
of Congress, under which that penalty is claimed, 
as the supreme Court would be. 

Away, then, with the idea that the decrees of the 
supreme Court are the supreme laws of the land, 
and that that court was designed to be a tribunal 
by which the powers reserved by the States, or 


amschatka, as well as by the supreme 


granted to Congress, were to be finally ascertained. 


The decrees of the supreme Court operate upon 
nobody but the parties before them; and yet, sir, 


, I am not unaware that some of the judges of that , 


|| court—I suppose upon the old maxim that ‘‘it is 

i| the part of a good judge to extend his mie 

- tion”—have claimed authority to invalidate acts 
of Congress and of the State Legislatures, and per- 
haps even fancy thatit is their prerogative to do 
so. 
upon the Passenger cases, decided not long since, 
says, in the tone and language of ‘‘Sir Oracle:’’ 

i! T think it obligatory upon this court when there is a 

' doubt of the unconstitutionality of a law, that its judgment 

. should be in favor of its validity.” 

«“ The court means now to decide: 1. That the acts of 


', gers, &c., are unconstitutional and void.” 


ii from a codrdinate branch of the Government! 
I was myself acquainted with a very respectable 
coérdinate branch of the Government who was a 
|| justice of the peace in Virginia, (laughter;] and 


| that respectable coérdinate branch of the Govern- | 
“ment was in the habit of ‘‘deciding’’ certain acts 
‘ of Congress to be unconstitutional and void when- ` 


‘ever they came up before him. I myself have 

argued before him questions involving the consti- 
‘tutionality of acts of Congress—those, for in- 
‘stance, which vested justices of the peace in Vir- 
.ginia with a portion of the criminal jurisdiction of 
: the United States—and that very worthy and re- 


'' gpectable coérdinate branch of the Government , 


\ invariably decided that this act of Congress was 
| unconstitutional. 


Do I un-: 


clusive privilege granted to the supreme Court to | 
determine constitutional questions, and the exercise |: 


t r wer must be ex- 
ercised by all courts—in America, in Great Britain, 


One of these judges, in expressing his views - 


Sounding phraseology, truly; but then it comes ` 


Now, sir, are we, in the prosecution of our legis- 


obligation equally belongs to every other tribunal ; lative functiens, to be arrested by the fear that our 
whose duty it may be to decide a cause. The! views of public questions may not be in accord- 
circuit courts of the United States, the various ; ance with those of the supreme Court? And are 
courts in the different States, and even the justices | 


of the peace, have not only as much right, but are |; granted to this court because it has been named 


we to conclude that supreme power has been ` 


1 
l the supreme Court, as distinguished from the in- 
i, ferior courts? 

But, sir, let me now call the attention of the House 
to the decision of the court itself in the Wheeling 
Bridge case, or rather to the opinion delivered by 
the majority. I say the majority, because I take 
pleasure in stating that both Chief Justice Taney 
and Mr. Justice Daniel, of whom any eulogy 
would be among the vainest of vain things, con- 
demned the reasoning and dissented from the judg- 
ment of the court. low much of the authority of 
the court is gone when these two names are miss- 
ing, and especially in questions of constitutional 
law, I will notattempt to estimate. They assume 
jurisdiction over a structure which is within the 
sole limits of the State of Virginia, and authorized 
by a statute of her Legislature. At whose in- 
stance was this done? Was it on the complaint 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in her sov- 
ereign character? No,sir. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Tuomas M. Howe] was 
greatly in error when he said that this bill pro- 
- posed to subject a sovereign State to the control 

of Congress. Pennsylvania, in her sovereign ca- 
pacity, was not before the supreme Court at all. 
The court themselves say this. I quote the lan- 
guage of the majority of the court, who say: 

* In this case, the State of Pennsylvania is not a party in 
1i virtue of its sovereignty. It does not come here to protect . 
|. the rights ofits citizens. The sovereign powers ofa State are 
adequate to the protection of its own citizens, and no other 
jurisdiction can be exercised over them, or in their behalf, 
except in a few specified cases.” 

In what character, then, was Pennsylvania a 
party? Why, only in the capacity of the owner 
of certain public works, the profits of which, she 
said, were diminished by the erection of this 
structure; and she asked that her interest as a 
mere property holder might be protected by the 
court. It was pretended that the erection of the 
bridge had a tendency to divert the aen 
of some passengers and goods from Pittsburg, 
and that this would affect injuriously the profits 
of her public works. The court admitted that in 
the case before them ‘‘ the rights asserted and the 
relief prayed are considered as in no respect differ» 
ent from those of an individual.’’ In other words, 
the State of Pennsylvania, according to the very 

rinciples declared by the court themselves, was 
Petare them in no other or higher capacity than a 
tavern-keeper of the town of Pittsburg would 
have been, complaining that since the erection of 
the Wheeling Bridge fewer travelers put up at hig 
inn, and that his profits had in that way been 
: diminished. 
Now, suppose this innkeeper had been the plain- 
|. tiff in the suit, instead of the State of Pennsyl- 
'' vania? Suppose he had gone before the court, 
and modestly asked the destruction of this noble 
edifice upon the ground that his petty profits had 
been lessened, what would the court have said? 
Upon their own principles, they would have been 
bound to tear down this magnificent structure; 
and had they done so on such a complaint, what 
would have been the judgment of the country, of 
the world, upon such a judgment of the court? 
< To the reader of history, how suggestive would it 
have been of the ravages of the Goths and Van- 
dals in a less advanced stage of civilization! From 
such a judgment, however, they could not have 
escaped except by an abandonment of the princi- 
ples which controlled their decision of the case 
before them; fur they say that the State of Penn- 
sylvania claimed “a protection of its property on 
the same ground and to the same extent as a cor- 
poration or individual may ask it.” . 

But, sir, were the profits of these public works, 
in point of fact, diminished at all? They were 
-not. Here is a letter from one of her former 
, canal commissioners, Mr. Painter, in which he 
"says, that though serious apprehensions were felt 
at one time, they were never realized, and that 
neither the trade nor the revenues of Pennsylvania 
suffered any diminution in consequence of the 
bridge, and if was not probable they ever would ! 

But the inquiry suggests itself, how did the su- 
preme Court attempt to get jurisdiction over this 

uestion of nuisance? They seemed bent upon 
declaring this bridge to be a nuisance, and the 
cast about them for means to help them to their 
conclusions. The first discovery they made was, 
that there had been a compact between Virginia 
u and Kentucky, ratified, as they say, by Con- 
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gress—-but about which, by-the-by, Congress 
never said one word—which declared that the nav- 
igation of the Ohio river should be forever tree. 
in the first place this compact has never been vio- 
lated; and in the next place, Pennsylvania was 
no party to it, and could not complain if it had 
been. [t is soothing, however, to the national 
pride of Virginia, that they should seem to derive 
their powers from Virginia herself. They look 
into her own legislation to find authority to pros- 
trate her rights and her sovereignty. They ap- 

roach her with vreat show of respect when the 

oab-stroke is to be given. But, sir, what must 
be thought when I tel! you that this very compact 
with Kentucky expresaly stipulated that any dif- 
ferences that might grow out of it should be settled 
by commissioners selected by themselves ? 

The next reason they assign is, that Virginia, in 
the charter, authorizing the erection of the bridge, 
declared that it should be treated and abated as a 
public nuisance, if it should be so erected as to 
obstruct the navigation of the river. Here, again, 

ou find they deal a blow at the interests and 
honor of Virginia, and plead her own authority 
for the aet, Poor Virginia! Like Esop’s un- 
happy oak, her own branches are made to supply 
the handle to the axe, by which she is felled to 
the ground. They pay no regard, however, to 
the fact, that this very Commonwealth of Virginia, 
from which they seek authority to prostrate this 
structure, has, since its completion, passed an act 
expressly declaring that it is not an obstruction to 
navigation, and that it should be preserved and 
maintained at its present elevation. 

Upon these grounds, and for these reasons, they 
undertake to declare—what? That this bridge is 
a pablic nuisance? Do they undertake to decide 
that the bridge isa publie nuisance? No, sir; and 
I challenge the Representatives of Pennsylvania, 
many of whom, as the House knows, possess dis- 
tinguished ability as lawyers, to reply to me on 
this point. 

I say that the question of public nuisance was 
not before the court at all. I say that they never 
have decided that bridge to be a; ublic nuisance, 
and that they dare not do so; although some one, 
by whose authority I cannot undertake to say, has, 
in the printed annotations explaining the points 
adjudged, declared that the Wheeling Bridge was 
decided to be a serious obstruction to the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio river, anda public nuisance. The 
court themse!ves admit that they have no jurisdic- 
tion over the question of public nuisance. I quote 
from their opinion what they say upon that point: 

6 An indictinsnt at common law could not be sustained 
in the Federal Courts by the United States against the bridge 
ar a nuisance, as no euch procedure has been authorized by 
Congress. But a proceeding on the ground of a private 
and an irreparable injury, may be sustained against it, by 
an individual or 2 corporation.” 

Here, then, they take jurisdiction of this case 
as a suit by a private party for a prirate injury. 
They repudiate any other ground of jurisdiction. 
It is true they did in their decree undertake to ad- 
judge the bridge to be a nuisance, but not a public 
nuisance, and they admit that point never was 
before them. The case before them no more in- 
volved the question of public nuisance, than would 
a controversy between coterminous proprietors, 
about an injury done to the dwelling of one by the 
improper construction of the house of the other; 
or a suit in which one party complained that the 
other had obstructed hisancient lights. The court 
would hold jurisdiction over such complaints as 
these; but the question is one of private injury, 
and not of public nuisance, and the court dare not 
go beyond the case submitted to them, and decide 
what is or is not a public nuisance. 

It must be confessed, how:ver, Mr. Speaker, 
that the language used by the court upon this 
subject is somewhat disingenuous. They do not 
venture to claim jurisdiction over the offense of 
public nuisance in a State, but what they say is 
ealculated to make an impression that they have it. 
They tell us ‘that an indictment at common law 
could not be sustained in the Federal courte by the 
United States against the bridge as a nuisance.” 
Why :—‘‘as no such procedure has been authorized 
by Congress.” They do not tell us in a frank and 
candid way that they have no jurisdiction over the 
offense of. nuisance. They do not tell us that the 
reason why an indictment cannot be sustained is 


that so far as the United States are concerned, the |j of Congress in relation to a matter of the kind, 


crime does not exist. But they would perhaps 
have us suppose that they have full jurisdiction | 
over the offense of nuisance, but that by the laws | 
of the United States, this particular mode of pro- 
cedure by indictment is not authorized. As well 
might they say, if a person were brought before 
them charged with heresy or blasphemy, that an 
indictment at common law could not be sustained 
against him in the Federal courts, as no such pro- 
cedure had been authorized by law; leaving you 
under the impression, however, that they had full 
jurisdiction over the crime of heresy or blasphemy, 
but not in that particular form. Now, sir, I say 
they had no more jurisdiction over the oifense of 
nuisance, in theabsence ofany law creating it, than 
they would have over the supposed offense of 
heresy. 

Mr. Speaker, there is perhaps no constituency 
in the United States who have less practical in- 
terest in the determination of this case, than the 
one I have the honor to represent. My district is 
more remote from the Wheeling Bridge than any 
other in the State, and it has literally no commer- 
cial intercourse with that portion of it. I speak 
then from no prompting of local feeling or interest. 
I come forward to defend the rights of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, and the rights of the 
whole commercial public; for both are assailed by 
the decree of the supreme Court. I have risen 
to lend my humble efforts to save from threatened 
destruction this beautiful edifice, which does honor 
not onty to the genius of its distinguished archi- 
tect, and to the public spirit of the people of 
Wheeling, but to the country itself. Pet it not 
be supposed, however, that in the view I take of 
the relative powers of this Government and of 
the States, I consider that any action of ours can 
either add to or impair the original authority de- 
rived from Virginia to maintain this structure. 
The hill before us simply gives consent to its con- 
tinuance. There is no assumption of power in 
giving our consent to whata State has already 
done, of her own ample authority, and which, in 
my view, would, without such consent, have the 
same validity. I can then cheerfully act with 
those who think that a ratification by this Gov- 
ernment of the act of Virginia is necessary. It 
cannot justly be drawn into injurious precedent, for 
there is a wide difference between approving and 
consenting to the lawful action of the State, and 
the attempt to abrogate and annul it. Such ratifi- 
cation is not without example in the legislation of 
Congress. The quarantine regulations of the 


various States, though they derive their validity | 


solely from their own legislation, have yet been ex- 
Pressly sanctioned by Congress, and directions 

ave been given to the officers of this Government, 
by a general act, to respect and observe them. 
Sach, in effect, will be the operation of the bill 
now before us. 
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The House having under consideration the bill 
declaring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful structure, 
and a post route— 

Mr. DISNEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is not my purpose to occupy 


for any considerable period the attention of the - 


House in relation to the bill now pending before 
us for our action; but, nevertheless, I propose to 
say a word or two in regard to some of the prin- 
ciples which it involves; and I desire to say in ad- 
vance, that I approach this subject not in the 
spirit of a counsellor who desires to defend this 
or that particular side, but I feel myself called unon 
to act in the capacity rather of a judge—to decide, 


in my character as a Representative of the people Í , Virg r 
;| fered and placed obstructions in the way of this 


—in my character as one of the legislators of this 
country in ee to what particular action the 
Congress ought to take ina matter of this sort. 


ʻi nuisance. 


| 


he question presents itself to us ina 
double aspect—in the aspect of a question of 
power, nd in the further aspect of a question of 
policy. And, first, we must deal with the question 
of power; for if we shall come to the conclusion that 
itis not competent for Congress to take action of the 
kind proposed by the bill, the question of policy 
is necessarily disposed of in that decision, 

I propose, then, in the first instance, to present 

a few considerations in regard to the question of 
power, the question of jurisdiction, and authority 
upon the part of Congress to sanction a structure 
of the sort. Tdo not propose to go into an ex- 
animation of various questions presented to the 
Supreme Court, because this is not the tribunal be- 
fore which such pleas should be filed. 1 have my 
opinion in regard to them, and I here confess, that 
so far as my judgment goes, the eminent Chief 
Justice of that court was right in his view of the 
law, and in the dissenting opinion which he has 
given as to the merits of the case. But I repeat, 
that those are questions which it is not necessar 
for this body to consider. The question adjudi- 
cated upon by that court was the question of 
power upon the part of the State of Virginia, to 
establish what the court held to be an obstruction 
to the navigation of the Ohio river; and whatever 
decision the court may have made in relation to 
that point, it certainly can have no effect what- 
ever in relation to the pone and the authority of 
Congress to create an obstruction of a public high- 
way. If an obstruction of a public highway be 
created without authority of law, it becomes a 
public nuisance, but if that same obstruction be 
placed there by authority of law, it ceases to be 
a nuisance, and no one has a remedy against it. 
Indictments will not lie, nor may the structure be 
abated, nor can damages be obtained. Then, 
whether the structure be an obstruction to free 
navigation or not, it does not affect the question 
of power on the part of Congress to create a struc- 
ture there, for I repeat, that that which might be 
porey held to be a public nuisance when erected 
y the authority of the State of Virginia, might 
not be a nuisance when erected by the authority 
of the United States. Then the objection which 
has been urged, and may be repeated, that the - 
Supreme Court of the United States, having de- 
cided the structure to be a public nuisance, any 
‘law of Congress to declare it otherwise would be 
in conflict with the decision of that tribunal, is 
utterly groundless, and out of place. Because, 
though the Supreme Court may have decided, 
that that structure was a nuisance when placed 
there by and under the authority of Virginia 
alone, yet the court might have held, and, I have 
no doubt, as I shall hereafter assume to show, 
would have held that it was no nuisance if estab- 
lished there by the authority of the Congress of 
the United States. 

It is idle, then, to plead the recent decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in opposition 
to the power, or to the assertion of a right or 
claim on the part of Congress of its power and 
authority to create and establish that structure. 

. There is no conflict between the exercise of such 
a power on the part of Congress and the decree 
of the court, for gentlemen will see, by refer- 
ence to the opinion of the court, that the very 
foundation upon which the court based the decree 
was, that the action of Virginia was in conflict 
and in collision with the laws of the United States, 
and that the fact that Congress had caused vessels 
to be registered, had given them license, and the 

: various regulations made by the laws of the Uni- 

‘ted States in relation to the navigation of these 
rivers, was a permit upon the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to navigate the Ohio 
river; and by consequence, Virginia having inter- 


licensed navigation, she thereby created a public 
Such is the tenor of the argument of 


The matter is not only important in relation to the | the court, and the inferenceis not only clear, plain, 
structure designated in the pending bill, but it is |; and palpable, but it is unavoidable, that the court 


of vastly more importance as being, so far as my 
knowledge extends, the first action upon the part 


| believed if Congress had authorized the structure 
it would not have been a nuisance, but must have 
been sustained. I repeat, there is no force or 
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two. This is a different case, and different prin- 
ciples are involved, and different authorities are al- 
leged. That which would not have been competent 
for one authority to have done, would have been 
perfectly competent for the other authority to exe- 
cute and do. The Supreme Court, in that case, 
denied the power of Virginia. This bill proposes 
that you should exercise the power of the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is true that there 
are princip'es laid down in that opinion of the 
court which, in my judgment, are not consonant 
with the spirit of the age. A public nuisance is 
defined to be that which works an injury to the 
public; and when the question was presented to 
the court, of taking into consideration the fact 
whether it was or was nota nuisance, and whether, 
inthe determination, it was not right and proper 
auso to take into consideration the other question, 
ot how far it would be a public benefit, the court 


laid down the doctrine that it was not competent | 


for them to take into consideration the public good 
which resulted from the establishment and exist- 
ence of the structure. 

Now, sir, in my judgment, it seems absurd to 
pronounce that to be a public injury which the 
facts show to be a public good; and if the general 
interests of the community be promoted by the 
establishment of the existing Wheeling Bridge, it 
is a contradiction in terms to hold it to be an in- 
jury to the public; and yet you decree it to be a 
nuisance, and you do decide that it is a public in- 
jury. The court has in that case repudiated the 
doctrine, that in determining the question of nui- 
sance y^! have the right to take into consideration 
the pubiic benefits that may accrue from the exist- 
ence or establishment of the thing complained of. 
This was not so in the case of the King cs. Russell; 
and though I admit that the doctrine laid down by 
the English court in that case was subsequently 
shaken by after decisions, yet the decision of our 
Supreme Court is far from being sustained in the 
doctrine it has advanced. In the case of the King 
ts. Morris, the chief justice who decided the case, 
after stating the fact that this argument had been 
presented to him, says: ‘‘ Supposing the doctrine 
to be true, I am by no means prepared to say how 
far it is applicable in this case.” And he then goes 


i 


on to show that the doctrine was notat all applica- . 


ble to the case. 


I admit, that in the conclusion of `` 


his opinion, he makes this general remark: “ That | 


the defense was not good upon its merits.” The 
other casecited by our court, does, however, sus- 
tain it more strongly than the oneof which I have 
spoken, but with regard to the right of free navi- 
gation, and particularly with regard to the river 
Ohio—that being the stream involved in the pres- 
ent case—permit me just here to say a word or 
two. 

Much stress has been laid upon the provisions 
of the ordinance of 1787 dedicating this as a com- 
mon and public highway. Now, sir, the rights 
of the citizens of this Republic rest upon far 
higher authority than the ordinance of 1787; for 
your courts have again and again decided that 
pe of the ordinance of 1787 have been merged 

y the adoption of the various State constitutions 
and various acts of Congress. But that the Ohio 
river is a navigable stream is a fact notoriously 
and universally acknowledged; and that provision 
of your Constitution which secures to the citizens 
of every State the rights and immunities of every 
other citizen of every other State, would give to 
every citizen of this Republic the common untram- 
meled right to travel upon the river Ohio, The 
ordinance can add no strength to the right. The 
Ohio is a navigable river, and it wae navigable be- 
fore the ordinance of 1787, and the ordinance did 
not alter the fact. It was a great national avenue 
of intercommunication, made so by God him- 
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The right to navigate it, and every other nav- 
igable river, is given to every citizen of the United 
States by the Constitution of the Union, and all 
parties and all sides admit that every citizen of 
the United States is entitled to that privilege. But, 
sir, behind that rises another question, fraught 
with deep and grave importance. It is the ques- 
tion of how far a State is limited in its authority 
to protect the welfare and prosperity of its own 
citizens, while at the same time the citizens of 
other States should be entitled to the right to nav- 
igate the stream. Under the provisions of the 
Constitution, every navigable river is as free and 
open to the use of the citizens of the United States 
as is the river Ohio, Mississippi, or any of their 
tributaries, or any other stream described by the 
ordinance of 1787. The right of the free naviga- 
tion of this stream is not better settled in the be- 
half of different citizens of the different States of 
this Union under the ordinance of 1787 than is the 
same right with regard to every other navigable 
river within the limits of the Republic by the Con- 
stitution. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this right of free navigation, 
like all other rights, is to be construed in harmo- 
ny with other existing rights. It is not to have 
a paramount and supreme importance given to it 
over every other existing right. The right of in- 
tercommunication by land is just as important as 
the right of intercommunication by water. The 
general welfare, prosperity, and security ofthecom- 
munity, just as much demand the free and unre- 


stricted intercourse by land as it does by water; ; 


and itis just as important as a matter of policy, or 
as a matter of abstract right, looking to the ground 
and foundation upon which all rights rest, that 
the right should be preserved in one case as in- 
tact, as it should be in the other. Why, sir, take 
this case of free navigation upon navigable rivers, 
what does it mean? Why, it means that each 
citizen of the Republic shall have the right at all 
times to pass, without let or hindrance, along the 
waters of the streams. What then? 
recognize the right of every individual citizen at all 
times, withoutregard to the rights of others, to pass 
over every portion of the waters of the stream? 
In order to the full enjoyment of this right, there 


must be corresponding rights for individuals to | 


load and unload their boats, the right of ferryage, 


and theright to go across as well asto go down— ` 
` to go longitudinally as well as latitudinally, trans- 


versely as well as directly. One boat may occu- 
py a particular space in the water at a given 
moment, and another person coming along, is the 
second individual to assert that right regardless of 
the coexisting right of the one who had first occupied 
that particular spot. These rights come into con- 
flict. They are all coexistent, and must be re- 
garded with reference to each other. 

But to set up the doctrine, that each individual 
has the right to navigate every particular part of 
that water at all times, would be absurd, because 
it would be impracticable. The power to regulate 
commerce has been vested by the Constitution in 
the Congress of the United States; yet the power 
remains unexercised so far as this case is con- 
cerned; but the State has not become divested of 
its general legislative power to protect the wel- 
fare and prosperity of its citizens, and that is pre- 
cisely the doctrine laid down by Chief Justice 
Marshall in the Blackbird creek case. That was 
a case of a small creek within the State of Dela- 
ware. The adjoining lands were marshy and wet. 
Under the authority ofthat State adam was erected 
across the stream. The stream itself was naviga- 
ble to a certain extent, and this dam not only inter- 
rupted, but cut offand destroyed—not obstructed— 
but destroyed the navigation above the point where 
the dam was erected. 

[Here the morning hour expired.] 


WEDNESDAY, August 17, 1852. 
The bill being again under consideration— 


Mr. DISNEY said: On yesterday, when I was : 


interrupted by the expiration of the morning hour, 


Does that ` 


. in violation of the laws of Congress. 


T remarked, that the finding of that court in rela- 
tion to the matter was, that the bridge was an ob- 
struction, and an obstruction created under the 
authority of the State of Virginia, and that, she 
not having the power to authorize an obstruction 
of this sort, it was an unlawful obstruction to the 
common highway, and therefore a public nui- 
sance. Lalso proceeded to show, that although this 
bridge may bea nuisance when placed there under 
the authority of the State of Virginia, yet the 
same obstruction would not be a nuisance when 
placed there under the euthority of the Congress 
of the United States. An obstruction in a’pablic 
highway, if placed there by an individual without 
any other authority than his own, would be a 
nuisance, and subject the party to indictment; but 
the same obstruction if placed there by authority 
of law, would be no nuisance. The mere fact of 
a matter being an obstruction toa public highway, 
does not, of itself, constitute ita nuisance. It is 
the fact of its being placed there without author- 
ity of law which makes it so. An individual, I 
repeat, who places an obstruction in a public high- 
way, without authority of Jaw, subjects himself 
to a legal proceeding. Both the common and 
statutory law have provided for such matters. 
But although an individual may not obstruct a 
public highway, it is competent for the legislative 
power of the Government not only to obstruct, 

ut to completely block up and destroy the right 
of passage altogether, and entirely do away with 
the right of way. The test question of a nui- 
sance in regard to passage ona highway, is not, 
therefore, whether it is an obstruction to the high- 
way, but whether it is an obstruction placed there 
by competent authority. Now, it will be found 
that when this case was before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, they found that this obstruc- 
tion was placed there by the authority of the State 
of Virginia, which, by the adjudication of the 
court, was decided to be insufficient to justify and 
authorize the obstruction. That court did not 
pretend to deny the authority of the Congress of 
the United States to create that or other obstruc- 
tions. On the contrary, the very essence of the 
decision of this case is, that it was an attempt 
upon the part of Virginia to create an obstruction, 
The court 
place their decision upon the ground, first, that the 
obstruction was in violation of the laws of the 


_ United States licensing vessels, which carried with 


it the right to free and unobstructed navigation; 
and, secondly, that Virginia, by a compact which 


` she entered into with the State of Kentucky, had 


made an agreement by which the Ohio river was 


_ rendered free to the use of all the citizens of the 


different States of the Republic, and it was in vio- 
lation of this compact, which, having been assented 
to and recognized by the Congress of the United 
States, had become a law of the United States; 
and therefore the act of Virginia authorizing the 
obstruction, in violation of this law of the United 
States, rendered it a public nuisance. 

Here you discover that the whole essence of the 


, decision of the Supreme Court, in this case, so 


far from denying the right, power, and authority 
of the Congress of the United States to create an 


obstruction, expressly goes upon the opposite 


i ground, that while Congress has the power to au- 


thorize it, yet in this case the laws of Congress 
denied the right to establish it, and that Virginia 
had undertaken to do it in violation of these laws. 
There is, then, no conflict here between the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court and any proposed 
action upon the part of Congress in relation to 


' this matter. 


I had proceeded to show that the passage of the | 


proposed bill into law would not be in conflict 


The power of Congress over the navigation of 
the country is conceded in every quarter—in this 
and in &very other case reported in the books. 
You have laws upon your statute-books regulating 
the manner in which these steamboats shall be 
constructed, the kind of appliances they shall 
have, and all the rules and regulations set forth in 


your statute. You havea bill now pending, which 


as already passed one hranch of Congress, 


making other and additional provisions; and cer- 


tainly no one will deny the competency of Con- 
gress to declare, if they shall deem it a matter of 
policy ro to declare, that the height of chimneys 
upon steamboats shall not exceed a given altitude. 
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The Wheeling Bridge—Mr. Disney. 


Congress may declare what kind of safety-boats 
shall be used, how their engines shall be con- 
structed, what sort of safety-vailves they shall 
have, how high their chimneys may be, and, in 
short, they may make all rules and police regula-. 
tions which a wise regard to the public interests, 


and a just regard for the safety of the lives of the ` 


citizens of this Republic may, in their judgment, 
demand. . ! 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Will the : 
gentleman allow me to ask him one question? 

Mr. DISNEY. Certainly; but I would rather | 
the gentleman would put his inquiries in the way 
of argument hereafter. 

Mr. STEVENS. Iam afraid I shall not have 
achance. Would it be competent for Congress 
to declare chimneys above this bridge should be 
but fifty feet, and that all which come up to it, 


shall be one hundred feet—making a distinction |, 
between packets on the river? r 


Mr. DISNEY. I do not, sir, see the applica- : 
bility of the question. I am asserting the general | 
doctrine of the competency of Congress to make 
regulations in regard to the mode of navigation 
on the navigable rivers of the United States—to 
prescribe the altitude of chimneys upon steam- 
boats, a proposition which I appreliend the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] will not 
deny. 

Mr. STEVENS. Not if it makes it uniform. 

Mr. DISNEY. Under this general legislative 
power to take care of and provide for the general 

rosperity of the citizens of this Republic, and 
faving a just regard, as wise legislators, to all the 
interests of commerce, whether by land or water, ; 
sacrificing neither, but protecting both, each, and | 
all, Congress would, as a matter of necessity, ' 
have a regard to such means of navigating the 
navigable waters within the limits of the Repub- | 
lic as should not destroy the commercial inter- 
course of the different parts of the country b 
land. It would be an unwise legislation whic 
sacrificed either to the other. 

I have shown how groundless is the objection, 
that action upon the part of Congress in relation ' 


to this matter would come in conflict with the ju- | 


diciary of the United States. There is no such 
conflict proposed. The Supreme Court found 
that an obstruction had been placed in the Ohio 
river without the authority of law, and they there- 
fore adjudged it to be a nuisance. 

This bill proposes that the obstruction shall be 
sanctioned by aw, and if so done it will cease 


Supreme Court itself. Where, then, is the colli- 
sion of which gentlemen speak? There is not, nor 
would there be, any conflict between the legisla- 
tive and the judiciary department of the Govern- 
ment. 

But to go beyond this, sir, and I confess I do 
not consider this a well-adjudged case upon the 
part of the Supreme Court. I do not believe that 
the doctrine, upon which they rest that decision 
with regard to the refusal to entertain the consid- 


eration of the public benefit conferred by the ob- |! 


struction, is well founded or good law. I speak, 
sir, with all due respect for that tribunal. There 
is no man within the broad limits of this Repub- 
lic, who has a higher regard for that tribunal | 
than I have. It is the highest judicial tribunal 
of our country, and when it makes its decrees, 
they must stand unreversed, and must be enforced 
and executed until a different law shall be laid 
down by the legislative power. 

I differ with my friend from Virginia, [Mr. 
Mixtson,] who spoke yesterday, in relation to 
one point. He remarked that the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, upon a case made up for hearing 
before them, may pass upon the constitutionality 
of a Jaw of the United States, as well a@ the Su- 
preme Court of the United States itself. But the 
gentleman omitted to make the distinction, that 
the decisions of the Court of Queen’s Bench, or 
of any other court within the limits of christen- 
dom, would in such a case be subject to reversal; 
but the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States cannot be reversed or set aside, but 
remains the law until set aside by itself, and until 
then is binding upon every other tribunal through- 
out the United States; and if the Court of Queen’s 
Bench were. to-morrow to declare a law of the 


| 


1 
i 


United States unconstitutional, and subsequently 
the Supreme Court of the United States should 
decide that same law to be constitutional, the 
Court of Queen’s Bench would reverse its own 
decision and conform its action to the action 


` of the Supreme Court of the United States. And 


'. resort, and beyond it there is nothing. 


: ation of the public benefit conferred by 
: struction which may have been compla 


It is the court of last 
Its de- 


here lies the distinction. 


crees are final, and when it pronounces, that decis- ;: 3 t 
i case, has dammed the Monongahela river, a river 
But, as I have said, I apprehend that this case, | 


ion is the law. 


as presented by the court, is not a well-considered 
case. 
court have laid down, repudiating the consider- 
any ob- 
ined of. 


, The court seem entirely to have overlooked a dis- 
tinction, which runs through all the cases in the . 


| the action of a Government. 


English books. 


for their own self-interest. 
the law, in order to restrain and prevent the ex- 


i tensive action of individuals, under color of pro- 
| moting the 


ublic benefit, from subserving their 
own private interest. 

In the very case of Ward, which our court in 
this case cited, the English courts say that—‘‘ No 


| ‘greater evil can be conceived than to encourage 
|| capitalists to interfere with known public rights 
i! © from motives of personal interest or on specula- 
| ¢ tion, where it may be rendered lawful on account 


‘of its being to supply the public with something 
‘ better than what they actually enjoy.”’ 

Here, sir, you have the very foundation of the 
policy of the law, as laid down by the English 
courts. They refused to permit considerations in 


| relation to the public benefit, when conferred by 


the thing complained of, to enter into the decision 


viduals, without the annoy, 
the color of subserving the public good, to advance 
their own private and individual interests. 


thing is done by the action of a Government. 
Here all the reasons of the law, as laid down by 
the English court, in the cited cases, fail to apply; 
because a Government is presumed to act for the 
public welfare, for the public benefit, and with- 
out reference to those individual motives and pri- 
vate interests which govern men in their ordinary 
transactions through life. Hence, the very found- 


I do not believe the doctrine which the ' 


The acts complained of were all | 
‘ unauthorized cases of private individuals acting |: 
Hence, the policy of , 
‘| character of that ordinance. : 
i: it which speaks of the navigation of the river Ohio. 


of law, and under | 
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otherwise than by the improvements of that par- 
ticular kind. 

In Ohio, navigable waters have been dammed 
and locked, and the very justice who delivered the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in this case, has 
decided that it was competent for the State to lock 
and dam the river Maumee, without any pretense 
of improving the navigation of the river. The very 
State of Pennsylvania, the party plaintiff in this 


which in fact is a part of the Ohio river, and, 
as a friend near me suggests, bridged it, too. 
Where was their authority for allthis? Kentucky 
has done likewise. The doctrine is settled in 
this country that a navigable stream may be ob- 
structed, if the obstruction be compensated for by 
additional facilities, and on the whole the public 
is benefited. 

Much, sir, has been said with relation to the 
ordinance of 1787. So far as this question is con- 
cerned, gentlemen seem to have overlooked the 
There is nothing in 


Its terms are in relation to the waters of the Missis- 
sippiand St. Lawrence, and their tributaries. The 
Ohto is not named; and why? Because it could 
not, and was not intended to benamed. It was not 
included in the deed of cession of Virginia. That 
cession was not of the river Ohio, because that 


i was retained within her own limits, but it was 
_ the cession of the territory northwest of the river. 


| The river was left within her own domain, and is 


this day as much within the jurisdiction of Vir- 
ginia, and a part of her, as any other navigable 
stream within her boundaries. I repeat that the 
cession was of the territory beyond the river, and 


: the ordinance of 1787 having reference to the Gov- 
|| ernment of the territory so ceded, did not, because 
of the case, because they believed that it would | 
lead to evil results by encouraging private indi- ' 


it could not, have reference to the river which still 
remains within the limita of Virginia; and yet gen- 
tlemen talk about the ordinance of 1787 as applica- 


:. ble to the navigation of the Ohio river. Read it. 


ation upon which the policy of the law has been , 


| : ) : built, even as decided by this extreme case, fails 
to be a nuisance, according to the doctrine of the || 


to apply when the transaction is sanctioned b 

A Government is 
supposed to act for the welfare and prosperity of 
the community; and hence, when this thing is 
sanctioned by a Government, whether by State 
or Federal authority, the whole reasoning of the 
law fails to apply, and therefore was inapplicable 
in this case. The erection of this obstruction was 


| sanctioned and authorized by‘an independent mem- 


ber of this Confederacy—sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature of the sovereign State of Virginia. 


Iremarked upon yesterday that thisrightof every | 


citizen of this ne to free navigation must 
have its limit, and that all these rights must be 
exercised with regard to other and existing rights. 


To assert the complete uninterrupted existence and | 


exercise of either one of them, without reference to 
the existence of others, would be absurd, because 
it would be impracticable. 

And hence this right of navigation is limited, 
and no one has doubted the power even of individ- 
uals to erect wharves and quays, to build houses, 
even though in each of these cases they actually 


entrench upon the navigation of the river. And | 


why? Because the erection of these wharves and 
buildings, so far from destroying the navigation, 
upon the whole improve the navigation, and the 
benefits resulting to the navigation from these par- 


| ticular obstructions, have been sanctioned by the 
| common law, from the days of Hale down to the 


present time, and not denied by the English judges | 


| in the case relied upon by our Supreme Court. 


Here we discover that all the courts—the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and the English 
courts—recognize the right of individuals to ob- 
struct navigation, if they improve that particular 
kind of navigation; and the only difference is, 


| It is to the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, which 
But, sir, the whole case is changed when the ` 


streams do enter into the territory she ceded. 
Mr. CURTIS. Allow me to propound the 
question, whether the Supreme Court of the United 


| States granted any authority under the ordinance 


of 1787? 

Mr. DISNEY. I am replying to extraneous 
objections outside of the court. I desire to correct 
an idea which seems to fasten itself upon the minds 
of some gentlemen, and has even crept into judi- 
cial decisions. I repeat that the ordinance of 1787 
had no reference to the river Ohio, because it was 
not competent for the authority of Congress, which 


| enacted that ordinance, to have any eontrol over 


it—any control over and above that authority 


, which they had over the navigable rivers in every 
| State of the Republic. 


Then, if the river Ohio be 
within the limits of the State of Virginia, she has 
the same control over it that any State has over 
any navigable river within her limits; and the ut- 
most extent to which the Supreme Court have 
gone in their decision in regard to the exercise of 
State jurisdiction over these navigable streams 
has been, that while to them was reserved all the 
rights of sovereignty belonging to them in their 
original condition, yet by the Constitution of the 


i| United States they are interdicted from making 


such regulations as may give a preference to their 
own citizens over those of any other State. And 
so stands Virginia in reference to the river Ohio. 


i She can make no obstruction there which will op- 


erate exclusively against other States, and which 
would not operate in like manner against her own 
citizens. The power, the competency, the author- 
ity of a State to legislate for the welfare and pros- 
perity of her citizens remains, as the Supreme 
Court has said again and again, in full virtue and 
force in each of the States of this Union, except 
so far as has been conceded by actual stipulations 
in the Constitution of the United States, either by 
express grant, or by positive prohibition, or by 
such necessary implications as render them una- 
voidably incompatible with the exercise of a dif- 
ferent sovereignty on the part ofa State. There 
are very many powers concurrent on the part of 


: the States, and on the part of the General Gov- 


ernment; but no one pretends, or ever has pre- 
tended, to deny the power of the States in regula- 


i ting their own transit, commerce, and intercourse 


| whether all improvements may not be rendered || with each other through and within its own limits. 
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That power remains, as it did before the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, subject to the general 


power of Congress, of which ] have spoken here- | 


tofore, and subject to the limitation of making 
no distinction between her own citizens and the 
citizens of other States. And again, though the 
power has been given to Congress to regulate 
commerce, yet has the Supreme Court, after care- 
ful consideration, holden that that grant of power 
does not conflict with the general power of the 
State Legislature to provide for the welfare and 
prosperity of its own citizens until Congress, by 
the passage of an act, shall control the power and 
authority on the part of the States; and this is the 
express doctrine laid down by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in the case of the Blackbird Creek, and 
which, in my judgment, the Supreme Court, in 
the Wheeling Bridge case, seem to have strangely 
misunderstood. The following is from the decis- 
ion of the court in that case, as given by that legal 
luminary whose equal, at least this country, has 
never seen. Said that learned judge, in speaking 
of the power of Congress to regulate commerce : 
“If Congress had passed any act which bore upon the 
case—any actin execution of the power to regulate com- 


merce, the object of which was to control State legislation 
over thuse small navigable creeks into which the tide flows, 


and whicb abound throughout the lower country of the - 


middie and southern States—we should have not much 


difficulty in saying that a State law, coming into conflict | 


with such act. would be void. But Congress has passed 
no such act. The repugnancy of the law of Delaware to 
the Constitution is placed entirely on its repugnancy to the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
amoung the several States—a power which has not been so 
exercised as to affect the question.” 

So, sir, in this case the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce has never been exercised by a 
law _by that body, restraining the power of 
the States in regard to these particular matters. 

Mr. Justice Story, who all will admit to be 
good authority, at least, against the parties in this 
case, construes the law to be in favor of the power 
of the States: 

4t Under ruch circumstances, it would be difficult to affirm 
that the sovereignty of the State acting on subjects within 
the reach of other powers besides that of regulating com- 
merce, and which belonged to the general territorial juris- 
diction, would be intercepted by the exclusive power of 
commerce unexercised by Congress over the same subject- 
matter. The value of the property on the banks of such 
streams and creeks may be materially enhanced by exclud- 
ing the waters from them and the adjacent low and marshy 

junds, and the health of the inhabitants be improved. 
easures calculated to produce these objects, provided they 
do not come into collision with the power of the General 
Government, are undoubtedly within those which are re- 
served to the States.’ —Story’s Comm., vol. 2. 


Such is the construction which Justice Story 
gave to the powers of the States in regard to the 
control over these navigable streams, the whole of 
which, when summed up, is simply this: That, 
so far as a control over these rivers was necessa 


to the welfare and prosperity of the States within i 


whose limits they flowed, such control remained 
with the legislative power of the States until Con- 
gress, by act, had limited the exercise of that 
authority. In this case it is not pretended that 
Congress has exercised any such power. I then 
apprehend that the passage of the proposed bill 
into a law would not be in conflict with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, but, on the contrary, 
it would be gach an exercise of legitimate power 


as is within the scope of the authority of Con- ‘' 


gress, indicated by the opinion of the Supreme 
Court itself. It is, the 


this bridge, not onl 


powers given to it in relation to the establishment 
of the post roads, provision for the general wel- 
fare, and in execution of the power specially given 
to Con that it may exercise, t ough it may 
be, and actually is, somewhat in derogation of 
the sovereignty of the States, and certainly not to 
be questioned by any other power or authority 


than itself. It is, therefore, sir, purely a question | 


of policy, and not of power. 

t may be well for me, before I take my seat, to 
advert to an objection which had nearly escaped 
me. There is a clause of the Constitution which 
may probably be brought to bear against the sanc- 
tioning of the existing bridge. The Constitution 
provides that no preference shali be given to the 
ports of one State over those of another, by any 


| commercial regulation. 


ore, within the compe- | 
tency of Congress to sustain a legitimate exercise | 
of power on the part of a State, and to sanction | 
under the general power to | 
regulate commerce, but within those other general | 


In order to ascertain to | 
|| what extent that objection will apply in this case, | 
` we need but inquire if there be any preference | 
given to the ports of Ohio over those of Pennsyl- ` 


vania, by the sanctioning of the bridge as it now ` 


exists. A preference may be given to one port 


doing; and a refusal to permit the States of Vir- 


ginia and Ohio to exercise those natural ad vantages 
which they possess, and which the welfare and 
prosperity of their citizens demand; and an in- 
terdict on the part of Congress or a refusal to 
permit them to exercise their legitimate authority 
for these purposes, in order that Pennsylvania 
might not be deprived of other advantages, would ` 
be as great a preference given to the ports of that 
State over those of Ohio and Virginia, as would 
be a positive act giving encouragement to one and 
witholding it from the other. But, sir, what are 
we to understand by the general terms—giving a 
preference? We might by that sort of reasoning, 
which will probably be urged, construe every act 
of Congress which gives a particular benefit to a 
port, and certainly every provision in your river 
and harbor bill improving particular rivers and 
harbors might be construed as giving preference 
to one port over another, because it would be giv- 
ing all the advantages which would flow from 
that kind of improvement. Yet no one pretends 
that a bill of that sort would come within that 
clause of the Constitution. There is but one 
meaning which can be given to that clause— 
_ that in making your regulation for commerce you | 
shall not make distinctions in favor of one port 
over another; and these unavoidable results which 
will flow from any action which may benefit 
one and injure the other, must take their natural 
course, always, however, restrained within the 
legitimate meaning of that clause of the Constitu- 


, of law—and before this result can 


from Virginia, [Mr. Mittsow,J]—I mean his re- 
marks in regard to the powers and jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It is 
not, perhaps, necessary, in view of the legislation 
proposed by the bill before the House, to ascertain 


', the nature and extent of either; and if the argument 
over another, by a refusal to do, as well as an act ` 


of the honorable gentleman did not go far beyond 
the particular case, [ should here have no answer 
to make toit. But that argument, in my opinion, 
assails the very basis of the Government. The 
honorable member declared that the only duty of 
the Supreme Court, and other courts, was to settle 
such quarrels as individuals might bring before 
them; and that they only were affected by the 
judgment. I agree that it is the duty of every 
court of justice to settle the quarrel which is in 
issue. But how to settle it? Not from caprice; 
not because the one party is more respectable than 
the other, shall he have the judgment. The dif- 
ficulty is to be settled upon principle—upon rules 
e attained, the 


: principle must be ascertained and the rule applied. 
, To be sure, sir, no process can issue upon the 


_be the proper doctrine. 


record save against the party who has been found 
in default. But, sir, if the rule be laid down by 
the final court of any sovereignty, it is binding in 
all cases of a similar description. This must 
What would be the 
confusion, even in a State, if any other should pre- 
vail? If, after a State court, in the Jast resort, 
had decided the law, any inferior tribunal, that 


| for instance of a justice of the peace, should array 


tion. Almost every act of legislation may benefit |; 


one particular port of your country more than 
another, and all we have to do is so to regulate 
this legislation as to limit this inequality of ad- 


itself against it, great, sir, as would be that 


i confusion, it would be nothing in comparison with 


the almost anarchy that would result from the 
right of any court, within the limits of the several 
States, to disregard and defy the opinion of the 
Supreme Court upon a constitutional point. Did 
the framers and adopters of the Constitution intend 
anything of the kind? Whilst listening to the 
ingenious argument of my learned friend, I was 
forcibly reminded of a remark made by the cele- 


; brated John Randolph, in regard to the case of 


vantage as much as we possibly can; taking care | 


never, however, to sacrifice the general good. If 
the contrary construction be upheld, as I have 


said, it would be fatal to the passage of every | 


river and harbor bill. There can be but the mean- 
ing attached to this clause of the Constitution 
which I have spoken of; and though by the general 
legislation of the country, or, as in this instance, 
comparative disadvantage, as even might be con- 
| ceded, would follow as a result of action, yet I ` 

|: hold that injury not having been inflicted by act , 

|| giving special preference it would be within the | 
competency of Congress to pass the act. I then 

ij hold, Mr. Speaker, without detaining the House | 
any longer, that it is perfectly within the scope of | 
the Congressional authority of the United States, | 
in regulating commerce or establishing post roads, ` 
to sanction the existing structure at the town of 

i Wheeling. I hold that the Supreme Court has 
never defied that authority; I hold, and have en- 
deavored to show, on the contrary, that they ex- 

; pressly recognize it, and base their decision in the : 
present case against the existing structure upon 
the fact that, in their opinion, it has been erected 
in violation of the laws of the United States. 


: because it is in violation of the law. The pend- ' 
‘, ing bill proposes to give it the sanction of the law. ; 
If you give the sanction of the law to that struc- : 


|; ture, the whole ground upon which the conclusion | 
|| of the court is based, and the reasoning upon 

i! which it has proceeded, will have passed away. It: 
|| is within the competency of Congress to sanction 
the bridge, and I shall vote for the bill. 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOS. Y. WALSH, | 
OF MARYLAND, 

In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

August 18, 1852, 

On the bill declaring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful | 

structure and a post route. 

Mr, WALSH said: aos 
Mr. Speaker: I should not refer to the topic 

which I intend first to discuss, but for the remarks 


made the other day by the honorable gentleman 


The court holds that the bridge IRA DUB e nee States;—between citizens of the same State claiming lands 


the Cohens and the State of Virginia. He said, 
“ that the reasoning was so powerful that no one 
could discover a flaw in any part of it, but it led 
to a conclusion so monstrous that all must reject 
it.” I shall not merely rely upon the argument 
ad inconventu, but shall try to show there is a flaw, 


| at least, in his premises. 


The honorable gentleman sought to maintain 
his position by a reference to the first section of 
the third article of the Constitution. That section 
is to be read in connection with the one that im- 
mediately succeeds, and the whole is descriptive 
of the judicial powers of the Federal head: 

The judicial powers of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior, and shal}, at stated times, 
receive for their services, a compensation which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Src. 2. The judicia? power shal! extend to all cases in 
Jaw and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority ;—to all cases affecting ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers, and consuls ;—to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ;—to controversies 
to which the United States shall be a party ;—to controver- 
sies between two or more States ;—between a State and 
citizens of another State ;—between citizens of different 


under grants of different States, and between a State, or the 
citizene thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 

“Tn all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party 
the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
euch exceptions, and under such regulations as the Con- 
gress shall make. 

t The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 


| shall be by jury: and such trial shall be held in the State 


where the said crimes shall have been committed; but 
when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at 
such place or places as the Congress may by law have di- 
rected.” : 


It is not necessary to refer to the limitation of 


: jurisdiction contained in the amendments to the 


Conatitution. 

Now, sir, it is plainly observable that the infe- 
rior courts mentioned in the first section are the ori- 
ginal courts described in the second clause of the 
second section; and thatthe appellate court men- 
tioned in the second is the supreme court referred 
to in the first; so that, independent of everything 
else, it must result from the relations of the inferior 
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couris to the higher, that the latter must have the 
authority to establish the final rule in the case at 
bar. 

Buritis said that the decision cannot be made to ! 
extend beyond the particular plaintiff and defend- 
ant. Now let us understand the point of difference. 

T concede, that in all those cases where the State . 
courts have jurisdiction, their powers to decide are 
as ample as those of the courts of the United States; 
and that they can disregard the ruling even of the 
Supreme Court upon all points save those of con- 
stitutional law. Can the State courts impugn such 
a ruling? I confidently aver not. Now it is no 
answer to my proposition to say that the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court are with difficulty ascer- 
tained. They can be ascertained, and if any more 
exactness is required, Congress can even make 
them a part of the record. The failure of Congress 
to take ample care that the law should be known 
cannot affect the question of constitutional right. 

We have seen, from the clauses of the Consti- 
tution quoted, that a State can be sued—that a 
sovereignty can be brought before the supreme 
tribunal. It would seem strange that a sovereignty 
liable to be brought before a tribunal would not be 
bound by its decisions. But it may be urged, 
that although there is a power to sue, there is none 
to force an appearance. Even if this were true, it 
does not affect the force of my proposition. We 
of the South, especially, insist that every State 
shall fulfill all the constitutional requisitions and ` 
duties, and that no State shall put any impediment in 
the way of the enjoyment of a constitutional right. 
But it is not true that there can be no means of 
enforcing the demand for which a State is sought 
to be made responsible. The chancery powers of 
the Supreme Court are ample to authorize the 
entering up of a decree pro confesso against a defend- 
ant who refuses to appear or to answer, and the 
legislation of Congress is adequate to empower 
the court on its law side to enter a judgment against 
a defendant, who, upon being summoned, fails or 
neglects to appear. The legal gentlemen of the 
House are, no doubt, familiar with the process 
in their respective States, by which corporations 
derelict in this particular are made liable. I am 
by no means sure that the court cannot itself pre- | 
scribe, without the aid of Congress, the rules to 
be observed in the contingency above suggested. 

I do not intend to discuss the purposes for which 
the judicial functions of the Federal Union were 
thus extended, or the matters for which a State | 
may be properly sueable. I propose, for these 
things, to rely upon an old authority—older than 
the Constitution itself—still entitled, I think, to 
great weight; for, although the Baltimore Demo- 
cratie Convention has denounced the ‘ impos- 
tures” of Federalism, it has not denounced *‘ The 
Federalist.” 

I propose that The Federalist shall speak for me; | 


largely to its pages, the patrons of the resolutions 
of 98 will hardly object to the selection: 

“ The power of determining causes between two States, | 
between one State and the citizens of another, and between 
the citizens of different States, is perhaps not less essential | 
to the peace of the Union, than that which has been just | 
examined. History gives us a horrid picture of the dissen- | 
sionsand private wars which distracted and desolated Ger- | 
many, prior to the institution of the IMPERIAL CHAMBERDY | 
Maximilian, towards the close of the fifteenth century ; and ! 
informs ua, at the same time, of the vast influence of that 
institution, in appeasing the disorders, and establishing the | 
tranquillity of the Empire. This was a court invested with 
authority to decide finally all differences among the mem- : 
bers of the Germanic body. 

“A method of terminating territorial disputes between 
the States, under the authority of the Federal head, was 
not unattended to, even in the imperfect system by which 
they have been hitherto held together. But there are other ' 
sources, besides interfering claims of boundary, from which : 
bickerings and animosities may spring up among the mem- 
bers of the Union. To some of these we have been wit- «| 
nesses in the course of our past experience. It will readily | 
he conjectured, that I allude to the fraudulent laws which | 
have been passed in too many of the States. And though | 
the proposed Constitution establishes particular guards |: 
against the repetition of those instances, which have here- | 
tofore made their appearance, yet it is warrantable to ap- | 
prehend, that the spirit which produced them, will assume ` 
new shapes that could not be foreseen, nor specifically pro- H 
vided against. Whatever practices may have a tendeney | 
to disturb the harmony of the States, are proper objects of i 
Federal superintendence and control A i 


Mr. Speaker, no portions of this immortal 
work are more valuable than the chapters upon | 
the judiciary. 1 have quoted sufficient for my | 

| 
i 


purpose. And now let me assert as a south- 


ern man, that there is a department of the Gov- 
ernment where the voice of faction and fanaticism 
is silenced, or, if heard, only to be rebuked. Let 
us indulge in the grateful assurance that there, at 
least, the felon grasp of our property is to be 


loosened, and the organic law of the Republic fully | 


vindicated. 


The point we have been considering is not at all ! 


essential to a right research in the case before the 
committee. Sir, whether the decision of the Su- 
preme Court is now a general rule, or not appli- 
cable to all navigable rivers within the limits of 
the United States, it certainly is the law as to the 
bridge in question. That is to say, it is the law 
until the legislative power provides a new one. 
Mr. Speaker, we have heard, in the progress of 
this discussion, strange propositions; and none 
more strange than the assertion that this is an 
attempt to overrule the decision of the Supreme 
Court. The court themselves declare that their 
functions are limited—that the simple issue is 
nuisance or no nuisance—that they cannot makea 


set-off of public benefits against private injuries. | 


Under these circumstances an appeal is made to 
the legislative department, which can look beyond 


_ the narrow issue of the courts—which can esti- 


: prepared to say, how does it apply ia this case? 


| waives that point. 
se th ; ! mit the law of the first plea, but holds it to be un- 
and considering that James Madison contributed |. 


mate public benefits as superior to mere private 
wrongs, and when functions are to be exercised 
which the court say they did not possess, and 
could not exercise, it is termed an overruling of 
the court! This is hardly logic. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what does the court say 
of its powers, and what does it clearly intimate as 
to the authority of Congress? On page 32, of 
Judge McLean’s opinion, that learned judge uses 
the following language: 


“Tt is said that the interest of commerce requires navi- 
gable waters to be crossed, and that in such a case the in- 
quiry should be whether the benefit conferred upon Con- 
gress by the cross-route is not greater than the injury done. 
In the case of the King vs. Sir John Morris, (1 Barn. & Adol- 
phus, 441,) it was held that the injury cannot be balanced 
against the benefits secured. And in the case of the King 
vs. George Henry Ward, (4, ib. 26, 384,) it was held, 
where the jury found an embankment complained of was a 
nuisance, but that the inconvenience was counterbalanced 
by the public benefit arising from the alteration, it amounted 
to a verdict of guilty.’ 


The court then adopt both of these cases as law. 
In the first one, a man claimed to obstruct a turn- 


: pike road, by the erection thereon of a railroad, 


for the use of which he charged. When sued for 
thenuisance, he justified himself upon two grounds. 
First, he said that the benefits which his road con- 


and public inconvenience, and to take into the ac- 
count of the former the advantages that may be 
derived from the change by any part of the public. 

The casein 4 B. & A. does, to be sure, expressly 
overrule that of the King vs. Russell, and in m 
opinion lays down the law correctly. But Lord 
Denman, in pronouncing the opinion of the court, 
fully concedes the right of the legislative power to 
make a set-off of benefits against injuries, while 
he denies it to the judiciary. 

The American rule is in all respects in accord- 
ance with that of the British courts on this subject. 
The cases cited by Mr. Russell, in his able argu- 
ment for the defendants in the Supreme Court, are 
conclusive upon the point; and I venture to say 
that there is not in the whole range of American 


‘authorities an opinion entitled to respect more 


than a dissentient opinion, from the proposition of 


law, announced in the case of the Fitchburg 


Railroad Company vs. Boston and Maine Rail- 
road Company, 3 Cush., 88: 

“The public have a right to regulate the use of public 
navigable rivers for purposes of passage; and the erection 
of a bridge, with or without a draw, by the authority of the 
Legislature, is the regulation of a public right, and not the 
deprivation of any private right, which can be a ground for 
damages.” 

That the navigation of the river Ohio, within 
the limits of Virginia, is secured to all the citizens 
of the United States, will not admit of question. 
The ultimate fee in the river itself is of course still 
in the State of Virginia. Thegrant to the people 
of the United States is simply of the highway— 


: the ownership for all other purposes remains with 


the State. Itis not to be denied at this day that 
the power to regulate commerce among the States 
implies power to regulate navigation. The oppo- 
nents of this constitutional power do not seem 
to perceive that the grossest injustice might flow 
from the exercise of the express power but for 
this implication. For instance, the admiralty ju- 
risdiction of the United States has been extended 
over this stream—custom-houses, I believe, have 
been established at different points. Men engaged 
in navigating its waters in steamboats contribute 
hospital money to the public Treasury. Congress, 
with the view of securing safe navigation, has the 
undoubted power to establish the size of boats 
and the height of their chimneys. The Senate 
has at the present session passed a bill puttin 


` steamboats navigating the waters of the Unite 


i} 


States under the most stringent restrictions. It 


ferred upon the public were greater than the injury |; Would be unjust to suppose that the framers of the 
which resulted from impeding the turnpike. Sec- || Constitution intended that Congress might impose 
ondly, he said that his railroad was authorized by || every burden, and be under no obligation to guard 
an act of Parliament. Now, it is somewhat sin- i! against any peril. 


gular that this case does not decide the point for | 


which it is cited. Lord Tenderden expressl 
He does not, to be sure, ad- 


necessary to decide it. His language is as follows: 

4 Supposing that doctrine to be sound, which I am not 
Here is a 
road for carts bringing down coals to Swansea, and it is for 
the convenience of an individual who sends coals there for 


veyance in wagons. 
use this railway, who will pay for so doing; but no man 
has a right to tell the public that they shall discontinue the 
use of such carriages as they have been accustomed to em- 


Tt is not necessary for my purpose to contend 
that the jurisdiction of Congress over the naviga- 


, tion of the Ohio river is as extensive as that of a 


ploy, and adopt another kind, in order to pass along a .. 
new description of road, paying him for the liberty of doing | 
80.” 


As tothe second ground of justification, he says 


the statute of 25 Geo. III. gave authority to make | 


, railways across the highways; a power not un- 


common, and in many cases absolutely necessary. 
The whole court concede, that if the defendant 
could bring himself within the provisions of the 
act of Parliament, he would be protected. 
Now, it is to be observed, that Lord Tenderden, 


; in an earlier case, had no such difficulty about the 


first point of defense, made in the case of the King 
vs. Morris. In 2d Starkie’s Nisi Prius Cases, 
he declares ‘‘that the public have a right to all 


: ‘the convenience which the former state of the 
. river’ offered, unless by the change some greater 


‘ degree of convenience is rendered.” ‘‘ Vessels,” 
he says, ‘are entitled to shelter, unless the want 
‘ of it be compensated by some superior advantage 
‘resulting from the alteration. ” 

In the case of Rex vs. Russell, 6 B. & C. 566, 
Bailey and Holroyd, justices, maintained the ju- 
dicial right to estimate the balance of public benefit 


| viously injured, if not destroyed, in storms. 


| 


State over waters within its limits, which have 
never been surrendered to the free use of the pub- 
lic. Ishall not insist that the user of the river 
can be destroyed. But I do maintain that it is 


| clearly within the scope of national functions to reg- 


sale, to make a railway along the public road for their con- iH ulate that user, so that it may be consistent with 
it is said, indeed, that all persons may | the enjoyment of other rights, and the protection 


‘of other interests. 


To illustrate: In the trial in 
chancery, a great deal of testimony was taken to 
show that chimneys of the height of eighty feet 
were serviceable in facilitating speed. There is 
contradictory proof upon this point; and it, was 
further averred by the respondent’s witnesses, 
that chimneys of that elevation were apt to be se 
n 
my judgment, the proof establishes that between 
a steamboat with a chimney eighty feet high and 
one with a chimney sixty feet, the difference of 


: Speed in favor of the former would be six or ten 


minutes in a journey of a hundred miles. Who 
will doubt the power of Congress, in view of these 
circumstances, toestablish the elevation which, in 
this particular, is to be established. 

Butstill further: Since the adoption of the Amer- 
ican system, new modes of intercourse and com- 
merce among the Stateshave been invented. Rail- 
roadsintersectthe land in every direction. It needs 
not the aid of imagination to assure us that at no 
distant day these iron bands and bonds of union 
will extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific shore. 
Will any man in the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and of the American Constitution, deny the 
right of the General Government to aid these great 
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channels of communication, at least so far as to 

roteci them against unprovoked hostility and un- 
air rivalry, by declaring them either post or mili- 
tary roads? Will the right to make a post road, 
or the expediency of its exercise be denied, when 
experience has ahown that your mails have been 
often detained for many days, at the point where 
the Wheeling Bridge is located, by ice and floods? 

Mr. Speaker, the opinion of the learned judge 
who delivered the opinion of the court, gives, in 
my judgment, an undue coloring to the case. lam 
sure he did not so intend. But one would sup- 
pose, from the graphic language in which the com- 
merce of Pittsburg is referred to in connection with 
the Wheeling Bridge, that the structure was to be 
the means of its utter annihilation—when really 
the proposition is this: An immense amount of 
trade and travel, amounting yearly to millions of 
property, and thousands of persons, shall be en- 
urely interrupted, in order that seven steamboats 
might be saved the trouble and expense of lower- 
ing their chimneys to a point which two hundred 
other steamers, navigating the same waters, found 
perfectly convenient and efficient. And not only 
this. Under the principles laid down by the Su- 


|: 


i 
f 


preme Court, no bridge can be safely erected to. 


span the Ohio, or any other navigable stream. 
The House will have observed that some of the 
witnesses were disposed to insist upon a greater 
elevation than, in this particular case, the court 
thought necessary. Who shall say that at some 
future day, under the influences of undue venality 
and hostility, a cloud of witnesses will not arise 
who will assert the necessity of an additional alti- 
tude? The decree in this particular case may be 
binding upon the State of Pennsylvania; but the 
court have said, that the interruption of the navi- 
gauon may be a matter of complaint by any one 
who suffers from it. If the company elevate their 
structure to the point indicated in the decree of 
the court, what guarantee have they of exemption 
from complaint by the prejudiced or the whim- 
sical? What security have they that another suit 
may not be brought, in which their noble work 
l be sworn to be still a nuisance ? 

‘The House, by this time, is no doubt familiar 
with all the evidence. 1 do not propose to exam- 
ine that portion of it which relates to the periods 
when these high chimneys were first introduced 
upon the Ohio. 

I shall pursue the inquiry; for I do not believe 
that the prosecution had its origin in a design to 
protect the steamboat captains. Their complaint 
was indeed a small matter. The motives which 
begot the enterprise are fully disclosed in a publi- 
cation by Mr. Charles Ellett, which has been upon 
our tables for some time, without having the au- 
thenticity of its statements questioned. He gives, 
first, an extract from a speech delivered at Pitts- 
burg, by the engineer of the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Railroad, which is contained in the Pittsburg 
Gazette and Commercial Journal of June 30th, 
1849, and is in these words: 

“He felt interested in the subject, because this bridge 
was designed as a connecting-link between the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and Ohio.”’ = t k 

“< The subject,’ he said, ‘ should be viewed with refer- 
tence to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which would 
‘most certainly come to Wheeling. He believed that it 
‘was known to all, that the directors of that railroad had 
‘ selected the Whecling route, and that the citizens of that 
Stown hare subserthed half a million of dollars towards its 
t completion, and given ground for the establishment of 
t depots,’ &c. 

“The railroad company and the citizens of Wheeling 
“were doing all in their power to induce the people of Ohio 
“to bring their railroads to that place. Our object was to 
* bring them nere. We must show that a western railroad 
“waitin be made from this place.’ ; 

“Mr. Roberts then proceeded to show that the bridge 
would inevitably impede navigation; and that the bridge 
was intended to connect the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
with the railroads of Ohio, and this was one reason why the 
bridge was not higher, It was, he thought, almost too high 
as if ts Jor a railroad bridge.” j 

The motive of the suit in the Supreme Court is 
still more distinctly disclosed by a speech from the 
President of the Philadelphia and Ohio Railroad, 
since the termination of the proceedings. He op- 


posed the movement, in Philadelphia, in favor of- 


the Hempfield road, and expressed himself as fol- 
lows: 

“ Before Philadelphia embarks her capital, she should be 
sure she would control the southwestern trade at Wheel- 
ing. The Ohio roads, even when constructed, cannot cross 
the Ohio at Wheeling. The present bridge, 


remain, (which cannot, under the decree of the court,) is 


if peer to. 
ft 


, service. 
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| totally unfit for railroad purposes ;* and no bridge, itis rery 


evident, will again ever be attempted in the face of the decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. The roads, 
therefore, from Ohio, will terminate opposite Wheeling. 
We have already adverted to the expense, delay, and incon- 
venience of transhipment of freight and passengers across 
the river.” * ba! * 

“< How is it,’ he adds, € with regard to roads approach- 
Sing Wheeling from the West? Wheeling no railroad from 
‘the West can reach—a transhipment of freight and pas- 
í sengers is there inevitalle.’ 

“¢This transhipment of freight,’ he maintains, € is con- 
Sclusively fatal to the Hempfield road, and not much less so 
‘t to the Baltimore and Ohio. Produce coming on railroads 
‘will have to be handled with the least possible expense, 
Sand such transhipment, as the one referred to, being more 
“than a mile, must give it another direction.’ ” 

Mr. Speaker, the noble motives which have 
ever animated the members of the Wheeling and 
Belmont Bridge Company, should guarantee the 
continuance of their noble structure. The pur- 
poses and views disclosed by the papers just read 
to the House, ought to insure the prompt and 
unanimous passage of the bill on your table. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


REMARKS OF HON. F. P. STANTON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 17, 1852. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill— 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee, said: 

Mr. Cuareman: I have been instructed by the 
Committee on Naval A ffairs to offer sundry amend- 
ments to this bill, and I shal! present them at the 
proper places, during the progress of reading the 
several clauses to which they pertain. But, inas- 
much as I know that the debate will be closed in 
a short time, and that there will be no opportunity 
then afforded to explain the amendments which it 
will be necessary for me to offer, I take this occa- 
sion to submit my views, not upon all the propo- 
sitions I shall present, but upon the most import- 
ant of them. 

I regret much that the course of business in this 
House during the present session, has been such 
as to preclude the various committees, and especially 
that upon which I have been placed, from present- 
ing their measures for consideration and action. 
It is generally admitted that there is no part of the 
public service which more imperatively demands 
the attention of Congress, than that which is pro- 
vided for in this bill. The Naval Committee have 
not been unmindful of this general sentiment, and 
they have accordingly bestowed much care and 
attention upon the whole subject. The several 
members of that committee have in their posses- 
sion various bills of an important character, ready 
to be presented to the House; and if there should 
be no opportunity for taking up these bills and act- 
ing upon them, the fault will not be that of the 
Naval Committee. We feel that we have done our 
duty, though the service may continue to suffer 
for want of attention on the part of Congress. 

The only possibility of doing anything for the 


Navy, will beby amendments tothis appropriation ` 


bill; and if it were not now so near the close of 
the session; if there were left time for considera- 
tion and discussion, I should deem it every way 
appropriate and right to reorganize the Navy by 
the adoption of suitable provisions here and now. 
Our rules of proceeding, and the course of action 


pursued in this House, render it absolutely im- : 
possible to accomplish this object in any other ' 
mode. Weare in the habit of complaining of the | 
Senate for loading our bills with amendments. ` 


These complaints are unjust. I think the fault is 


our own; because, by our rules we have tied our - 


own hands, surrendered the control of our own 
bills, and leftit to the Senate to burden them with 
amendments, which generally we must either ac- 
cept or reject without modification; for at the close 
of the session, hurried as we are, the previous 
question almost always comes in to cut off debate 
and amendment. The rule of the Senate, which 
permits any committee to present amendments to 
an appropriation bill, is a just rule, and ought to 
be adopted here; at least so long as it appears to 


* This is an error; it can he easily adapted f arent 
E. jr. 


` be absolutely impossible, in any other manner, to 
bring forward measures of the utmost importance 
which have long been awaiting action. It would 
certainly not be any great stretch of respect and 
confidence towards the committees of this House, 
to permit them to present their measures at such 
time and in such form as they may find it possible 
and believe it to be appropriate. Such a rule 
would impose no obligation to adopt amendments 
proposed, unless they should be of a character to 
secure the assent of the House. I shal] endeavor 
to conform to the stringent, and, as I think, un- 
wise rule of the House; but I hope that measures 
of great importance, yet of a character simple and 
easily understood, will not be excluded from all 
possibility of consideration upon a mere technical 
objection. 

r. Chairman, I have already intimated that 
there is now prevailing an almost universal feeling 
that the Navy of the United States is not what it 
ought to be, either in regard to the officers and the 
rules and regulations by which they are controlled, 
or in regard to the ships in the service and the 
armaments with which they are furnished. Both 
these subjects have had the consideration of the 
Naval Committee, and I have in my desk a prop- 
osition reorganizing the Navy of the United States 
so far as the officers and men are concerned. I 
do not propose to touch that branch of the subject 
in connection with the bill now before us. It is 
an intricate and important subject, which will re- 
quire serious consideration, and probably give rise 
to much discussion. At this late period of the 
session, I think it impossible to go into that sub- 
ject, although I topei may have an opportunity 
of reporting the bill, in order that it may be acted 
on at the next session. But, sir, I think the other 
branch of the subject is appropriate to the present 
bill, and may, without any violation of the rules 
of the House—stringent and unwise as those rules 
are—be presented here for immediate consider- 
ation. My proposition connects itself directly 
with the appropriation for repairs, &c., having 
reference to the character of the ships which con- 
stitute our Navy, and the armaments to be carried 
by them. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 
the amendment in the form in which I am in- 
structed by the Naval Committee to present it. 

: The amendment was read, as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter, whenever a vessel in ordinary 
shall be so much decayed that the expenditures required to 
repair and equip her ehall be estimated to exceed two thirds 
of her original cost, it shail not be lawful to repair such 

' vessel; but she shall be sold, and the proceeds applied tothe 
construction of a new vessel in her stead. And the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shail cause to be built a vessel- of- war 

` whose frame shall be of white-oak, and of the best and most 
approved model for sailing, to be fitted with auxiliary steam 
power, and to be armed exclusively with the heaviest and 
most destructive ordnance, which, according to recent im- 
provements, it is impossible to carry with safety and serve 
with efficiency at sea. And to this object shall be applied, 
in addition to such sum as may be conveniently spared from 
the foregoing appropriation, any unexpended balance re- 
maining in the Treasury to the credit of similar appropri- 
ations for former years. 


_ That ameodmentisto be inserted after the clause 

which appropriates a certain sum for repairs of ves- 
sels and other objectsof that kind. It consists of 
two principal propositions. One is, that when- 
ever, from decay or other causes, the repairs neces- 
sary to be put upon any vessel, shall be estimated 
to exceed two thirds of the original cost of the 
construction, the vessel shall be sold and a new 
one built inher stead. This proposition is founded 
upon the fact which the records of the Navy De- 
partment reveal, that in many instances, the re- 
pairs put upon a vessel have cost quite as much 
as the original construction. 

Mr. PRICE. Far more. 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman from New 
Jersey says, far more. That gentleman has him- 
self been an officer in the Navy, and knows the 
fact of which ‘he speaks. I have no doubt that 
‘many such instances may be found. But they 

ought not to be permitted to occur again. When 
i it is considered that most of the vessels in our 
Navy are of live-oak, and are of such a character 

that, upon being repaired, they cannot be made to 
conform to the splendid models and other improve- 
ments of modern times, it must be acknowledged 
|. that this mode of expenditure, by which within 
a short period—generally about seven years—the 
|. original cost of a ship is again expended upon 
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her in repairs, and that in order to perpetuate old 
and inferior models, to the great injury of the 
service. I say it must be acknowledged, on all 
hands, that this system is extravagant and unwise, 
and ought not to be continued. One of the objects | 
of my amendment is to change this practice—to 
sell every vessel, not in active service, which may f 
require extensive repairs, and let the proceeds, `. 
together with such sum as would be necessary for ` 
repairing her, go towards the construction of a ` 
new vessel, to be built upon the superior models | 
and designs of modern days. ; PAT 

This proposition is not altogether new. Durin 
the second session of the last Congress the Nava 
Committee presented to the House a report upon |. 
this very subject. Report No. 35, 2d sess. 31st | 
Cong. In that report it was attempted to show 
the great advantage of adopting white-oak instead — 
of live-oak, in the construction of our national i 
ships. I will read a single paragraph: l 

t Were we to build up a navy of iron ships and maintain _ 
it for the next haif century, it would scarcely be more |: 
sealed against improvements of models, ordnance, and 
means of propulsion than our live-oak built navy has 
been.since the war of 1812. The Power owning an iron 
navy in this age of discovery and invention, may be liable to 
have it thrown into disuse any day by the introduction of 
some new principle, discovery, or improvement. Any 
navy that should reject all discoveries, and stand still for a 
few years, would, on waking up, find itself far inferior to 
others around it. 

‘The time has therefore now arrived when true policy 
and the best interest of the State require, that in conse- 
quence of the recent discoveries and improvements con- 
nected with naval ordnance, we should commence gradu- 
ally to dispose of the live-oak built ships of the navy, and, 
instead of repairing them at heavy cost, to replace them | 
with others of white-oak, having all the improvements of | 


the age, both in the armament and in the construction and | 
equipment.?? | 

This extract from the report gives only the results | 
at which the committee have arrived. I have not ; 
the time now to go into the details of the argu- 
ment, by which these principles are attempted to 
be sustained. If any gentleman feels an interest 
in the improvement of the Navy, I most respect- 
fully refer him to the report from which I quote, | 
and ask that he will examine the facts upon which | 
the conclusions are based, and determine for him- | 
self whether they are not just and correct. | 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that there will be great economy in | 
building ships of white-oak instead of live-oak. 
This subject is also treated in the report to which 
I have already referred. Itis estimated by the 
Department that the building of such a ship as I 
peonon in my amendment, will cost about five 

undred thousand dollars if live-oak be used for | 
her frame. I think she will cost little more than 
half that amount if white-oak be substituted. 

But the question of economy has a stil! more 
important bearing in reference to the armament 
which I propose for the new ship. I will, there- 
fore, defer any remark upon that subject until 
after I shall have explained briefly the character | 
of ordnance intended to be used. Every gentle- | 
man present is probably aware that for some years | 
past experiments of the most interesting charac- ' 
ter have been conducted under direction of the || 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography, at the || 
Washington navy-yard. These experiments | 
and investigations have been highly successful, : 
and have resulted in developing some new princi- | 
ples of great importance, involving an entire | 
change of our naval ordnance. This change con- | 
sista in substituting for the smaller guns here- |: 
tofore used upon our national vessels, guns of the | 
caliber of nine and eleven inches, throwing large | 
shells of great weight, and of very destructive | 
power. I think [ can say with entire truth that 
the practicability of using these guns at sea, and | 
their immense superiority over the armaments 
now in use, may be considered settled questions— 
settled by experiment, as well as sustained by 
theory. ji 

Mr. Chairman, you will easily perceive, from 
what I have already said, that the idea upon which /: 
my amendment is based is not original with || 
myself, nor even with the committee for which I || 
have the honor to speak. Indeed, in presenting 
such a scheme as this of my own conception, I | 
should feel that it was entitled to but little weight 
before the House. The Naval Committee are | 
entitled to the credit only—if that be a credit—of 


$ 
il 


having understood and appreciated the value of 


the results obtained by the experiments to which 
I have referred, and of adopting measures neces- 
sary to give the benefit of them to our Navy. It 
would be a great oversight not to apply the new 
and fertile principles evolved by the genius of a 


young American officer, to the defense of our | 
country. But my proposition involves something ` 
more than the mere building of a single ship—the . 


simple addition of one more vessel to our Navy. 
I believe it will present to the world a ship which 
will have the effect not only of remodeling the 


whole of our own Navy, but which will render . 


necessary the alteration or rebuilding of eve 


other Navy which expects to occupy a respectable | 


position upon the ocean, and to cope with the en- 
ginery supplied to ships-of-war by modern science. 


This idea was presented nearly two years ago in : 


the report from which I have just read. Since 
that time, however, it has appeared in another 
form, and in connection with a subject of very 
great interest to the country at the present time. 
I presume every gentleman has read the document 
I hold in my hand—(Ex. doc. No. 5—Ist Sess. 
32d Cong.) It is the reply of the Executive to 


i; our resolution calling upon him for the views of 


the War and Navy Departments on the system 
of fortifications heretofore adopted, and prose- 
cuted to a certain extent, but suspended at the 
last session of Congress. In this document, 


į among other letters of great interest from officers 


of the Army and the Navy, I find one from 
Lieutenant John A. Dahlgreen, of the Navy—the 
intelligent and distinguished young officer who has 


in charge the ordnance experiments already no- |; 


ticed; and who, by his industry and genius, has 
contributed so much to the benefit of the service 
in which he has been engaged. In this letter there 
is a suggestion which seemed to me to be preg- 
nant with important results; and destined, if 
adopted and carried out, to regenerate our entire 
Navy. It is the proposition to build such a ship 
as is proposed in my amendment. When I saw 
this suggestion, it occurred to me that this officer 
could give me his views in greater detail, and with 
advantage to the object in contemplation. I ac- 
cordingly addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy, requesting such information, which was 
promptly given. I nowhave before me the reply 
of the Secretary of the Navy, Commodore Morris, 
chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrog- 


raphy, and of Lieutenant Dahlgreen—giving the | 


details of the proposition in the most satisfactor 


manner. I propose to read from the communi- | 


cation of the last-mentioned officer such parts as 


i may be sufficient to give an intelligible view of 
the whole subject. This will be more pertinent | 


and interesting than anything I can say; for my 
purpose is not to make any display of my own 
knowledge, but to use the best lights before me, 
in order to accomplish something which shall im- 
prove the Navy, and render it more efficient for 
the defense of the country, and for the security of 
our commerce, in time of war. . 

In the letter from which I read, Lieutenant Dahl- 
green enters into a comparison of the proposed 
ships with one of our frigates as at present armed. 
He says: 


“The Congress may be considered as one of the finest 


ships of her rate under the present system. The battery is ` 


earried on two decks, and, as usual, the cannon on the 
main deck constitute her principal force ; these are— 

‘4 8-inch shell guns, weighing 7,100 pounds each ; 

696 32 pounders, weighing 6,400 pounds each, 

“By an entirely different distribution of the metal con- 


tained in these pieces I propose to increase, in a high de- | 
| gree— 


“ Ist. The weight of the projectile discharge ; 

«2d. Their accuracy ; 

“3d. Their force; 

‘4th. To preserve due range. 

“Following the ordinary mode of estimating a ship’s 
force by the weight of shot discharged from one side ata 
single fire, it will he perceived that the main deck broadside 
cannon throw 13 shat of 32% pounds each, and 2 shells of 


53 pounds each—making 530 pounds total weight of pro- || 


jectile. . 
“The entire weight of the 15 cannon used for the pur- 
pose is 97,400 pounds. This metal it is intended to divide 


ing this to be the maximum weight of a piece that can be 
conveniently handled on the common ship-carriage. The 
projectile will weigh about 72 pounds, and its chief purpose 
mnay be to act as a shot or shell. The latter seems now to 


it pnssessen ; therefore, the new battery will be supposed to 
be designed for the shell principally, shot only being re- 
sorted to in exceptional cases. The bore of the new piece 
will be9 inches in diameter; and such a gun was used when 


| 
| 


i; No; because they are built for carrying a very 


the practice with the shells at the iron steamer was wit- 
nessed _by the President of the United States, during the 
last epring. ‘The weight of projectile discharged by these 
11 pieces will be 790 pounds, which is an increase of one 
half on the 530 pounds now threwn from the broadside guns 
| on the main deck of the Congress. 
| “ The mere addition of weight to either shot or shell is of 
` no consequence, however, unless accompanied by the three 
essential requisites of ordnance power, viz: accuracy, force, 
and due range; and I shall attach no value, therefore, to 
this change, unless it can be clearly exhibited that the 
9-inch gun possesses the necessary attributes in a higher 
degree than the present 32-pound shot or 8-ineb shell.”? 
I cannot read the whole of this long and inter- 
v esting communication. I will therefore onlystate 
what will be admitted by every one who will ex- 
amine the subject, that the author fully sustains 
his several propositions—to the effect that the in- 
crease of weight of the projectile discharged in- 
creases the accuracy and force of the shot or shell, 
obtains a corresponding greater range, and by 
throwing a larger amount of metal at a broadside, 
produces a far more destructive result. Many gen- 
tlemen here have witnessed some of these results, 
from the experiments at the navy-yard. One nine- 
inch shell, upon a target in the Potomac river, 
produced such an effect upon a mass of oak tim- 
ber more than thirty inches thick, as would have 
instantly sunk any vessel in the Navy, if it had 
struck near the water-line. 

But I proceed to quote the extract which refers 
to the armament carried on the spar-deck of the 
Congress: 

“ The spar-deck of the Congress is armed with twenty 
pieces of cannon, viz: 

° 48-inch guns of 52 ewt. 3 

t 4 long 32-pounders, 57 cwt. ; 

6 12 medium 32-pounders, 42 cwt. 

“Increased power could be given to this hattery by a 
similar application of the means suggested for that of the 
main deck, were it not that the upper deck offers peculiar 
facilities for carrying and using an armament capable of still 

, greater effect; and this advantage there is an absolute 
: Necessity for resorting to, in order to oppose the very heavy 
| artillery with which the war-steamer threatens ships that 
,| can only use the broadside guns. 

sc The total weight of the twenty cannon above-named, 
is 107,000 pounds. 

“ The weight of the shot and shell thrown from the broad- 
side, is 366 pounds. 

“Itis proposed to substitute six pieces—11-inch bore— 
| each weighing 16,000 pounds, and collectively about five 
, tons less than the present 32’s and 8-inch. The single pro- 
i jectile will be a shell of 130 pounds. Total weight 780 
: pounds. 
ii “When in action four of the pieces will be pivoted be- 

tween the fore and mainmast; one on the forecastle, and 
'' one aft. Under the ordinary circumstances of cruising in 
time of peace, the extremes of the ship may be relieved by 
stowing their guns with the others amidships. 

‘¢ Circumstances must determine the propriety of at- 
tempting in action, to pivot the four midship guns on one 
|; broadside. Should it be deemed injudicious to doso, the 
|| spar-deck will still have four ll-inch guns in broadside by 
dividing those amidships, and pivoting the bow and stern 
guns. 

‘ This arrangement confers a perfect command of a third 
|} Of a circle on either broadside, and with the bow and stern 
|; pivots, sweeps the whole round of the horizon, supposing 
| the ship to have no power of locomotion whatever; there 
| 


i 
| 
I 
l 


is consequently no point of impunity where the vessel may 
be assailed without fear of return from pieces of very great 
pwer.” 

Omitting much, Mr. Chairman, of the interest 
ing details of this letter, I refer to the remark with 
| which this part of the subject is concluded. It is 

| as follows: 

| . “Looking at the general results that may be expected 
.| from the evident gain that is made in weight of projectile 
accuracy, connected with extended range; in concentra- 
| tion of effort---both projectile and explosive—united with a 
|. facility for operating around the circle in all respects far 
‘| greater than is possessed by any frigate afloat—TI entertain 
| the confident expectation that the combined power of the 
‘| new broadside will look down even the show of opposition 
from any frigate armed with the present guns.” 

But it will be asked, perhaps, May not the old 
ships be armed with the new guna? I answer, 


` different armament, and in order to fit them for 


‘| carrying such a battery as the one proposed, it 


_ would be necessary to cut them down and rebuild 
them, at least as low as the water-line. This 
would involve almost, if not quite, as much ex- 


|| pense as the construction of new vessels. Noman, 
l| it seems to me, can doubt for a moment that the 
among I! guns, weighing about 9,000 pounds each—assuin- | 


new armament will wholly supersede the old; and 
„that no ship-of-war, armed as our ships now are, 
will ever venture to sea in opposition to others 


H 


‘| carrying the improved battery. Hence, the ne- 
be preferred on account of the great destructive character 


cessity of a total regeneration of our Navy. Let 
us begin in time; let us take the first and most im- 
portant step, by adopting the simple provision 


|| which I have proposed. 


1952. } 
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Again, Mr. Chairman, it is not only in the par- 
ticulars already mentioned, that this renovation 
and improvement will take place; but on thescore 
of economy the proposition is of the very first im- 
portance. I have already spoken of the economy 
of building and repairing ships of white-oak, as 
contrasted with those of live-oak; but that of 
which I now speak arises from the use of these 
very guns, which are shown to be so much more 
efficient and destructive than the smaller ones. 
While a frigate, armed as the Congress now is, 
carries fifty guns, and requires a certain number 
of men to serve them in action, the proposed ves- 
sel will carry but twenty-eight guns; and although 
one of these large guns may require an increased 
force to serve it in action, yet, upon the whole, 
the proportion would be considerably less than 
that required to work the fifty guns. So, in this 
respect there will be an immense saving of ex- 

nse, combined with an increase of efficiency. 

Mr. BOWIE. How many guns are carried by 
the largest-sized war-steamers—the San Jacinto, 
for instance? 

Mr. STANTON. The steamers carry a few 
large guns of the caliber of eight and ten inches— 
much fewer than frigates. The Navy Register 
will give you the number of each. 

Mr. BOWIE. I have been lookin 
port of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
unable to find it. 


Mr. PRICE. I will say to the gentleman from 


Maryland, (Mr. Bowre,} that the armament of | 


the steamer Mississippi is eight eight-inch guns, 
and two ten-inch, making in all ten guns. The 
eight-inch guns carry sixty-four pound solid shots 
and the ten-inch guns carry seventy-four pound 


anes That is a steamer of the first class in our 
avy. 
Mr. STANTON. I was speaking of the econ- 


omy of the new armament, compared with its 
efficiency. On this subject I will read a passage 
from the report (No. 35, 2d sess. 31st Cong.) to 


which I have already referred. After entering ;; 
into the particulars of the subject, both of white- | 


oak ships and of heavy guns, estimating the num- 
ber of men required, respectively, for the old and 


new ordance, the report concludes with the fol- | 


lowing statement: 


The conclusion is irresistible, that we may maintain in 
active service a more effective naval force than that we 
now have in commission, and save annually something 


like $2,000,000, under the heads of increase and repair, | 
and pay and provisions. Contrasting the proposed white- 'i 


oak navy, with its few guns and heavy shot, against the 
present live-oak navy, with its many guns and light shot, 
the difference in the cost of maintaining the two, and the 
saving to be effected by suffering the existing ships gradu- 


ally to disappear, would soon counterbalance the whole |. : 
cost of the new vessels, and place the Navy upon a footing | 


of economy which is impossible upon any other system. 
The number of officers would be the same under the new 
as under the old system. 

“ The most important and striking feature in the pro- 


posed system is its economy. But it cannot be doubted . w 
| guage, that the whole amount is necessary for the I 


that so radical a change would draw after it others of equal 
importance. At all events, the material of the Navy would 
be in a condition so plastic, and so cheaply maintained 
that it would be easy to impress upon it any form required 
by the progress of future events and improvements. In this 


point of view, the committee deem the change to be one of 


the highest importance, and they carnestly recommend it 
to the consideration of the House.” 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for white-oak and big 
guns. 


ship, and the mode of propulsion. It is designed 
that the new vessel shall be built upon those im- 
proved models of recent introduction, which have 
given such marvelous sailing qualities to some 

rtions of our commercial marine; and also that 
she be fitted with auxiliary steam-power, or, in 


at the re- | fourths nautical miles per hour. 


have been | 


- them. 


Another, and a not less important part of 
my proposition, has reference to the speed of the : 


| quired this fine vessel to be tem 


| prevailing opinion in the Navy, that propellers for 


ships-of-war, are preferable to side-wheels I am 
| willing to conform to that opinion, at least so far 
| as to build a single vessel as a fair experiment of 
| the principle. 

But steam is not to be the principal motive 
power; sails are still to be the main reliance for the 


speed of the proposed vessel. Herauxiliary power ` 
is designed for use in calms, in getting in and out : 
With . 


of port, and for maneuvering inaction. 
her screw unshipped and hoisted on deck, or put 
out of the way at the stern, she will be a perfect 
sailer. Then, sir, we may well inquire what has 
been accomplished in modern times by the adop- 
tion of new and improved models. 
ject, I will read another short passage from Lieu- 
tenant Dahlgreen’s letter: 


‘The American flag at this time covers @ fleet of ships, 
whose performances have exceeded anything that seemed 
possible under canvas. Ten and eleven knots were in 
former days always considered the rates of superior sailers 
under favorable circumstances: but that day has gone by. 
About a year ago, one of these new ehips, the Flying Cloud, 


ran five thousand nine hundred and twelve nautical mites 4 
Du- ; 


, atthe rate of nine and a half nautical miles an hour. 
ring one day of this time, she went three hundred and sev- 
enty-four mitts, being an average of fifteen and a half nauti- 
cal miles, or eighteen railroad miles per hour; and did also, 
in forty-eight consecutive hours, sail fourteen and three 

The complete log of this 

vessel will be found in the recent edition of Maury’s admi- 

rable work on the winds and currents of the ocean. An- 
other ship, the Flying Fish, sailed fourteen nautical miles 
per hour for a whole day.” 

Is there any good reason, Mr. Chairman, why 
we shall not have such ships in our Navy? It is 
very well known that we now have nothing like 
Under favorable circumstances, the best 

steamer could not do more than make an even 
race with one of these swift-footed messengers of 
the sea, which ‘‘ walk the water like a thing of 

: life.” 

But I cannot dwell longer on these points, for I 
am under the necessity of crowding many other 
important matters into the speech of a single 
hour. 

The estimates of the Navy Department for the 
support of the Navy during the present fiscal 


year, have been very considerably reduced by the | 
Committee of Ways and Means of this House. | 


In the single item of appropriations for equipment 


! and repairs, they reduced the estimates by no less 


a sum than $300,000. The amount of $1,365,000 
: is the precise sum appropriated for this service for 


rent expenditure, and surely there is nothing in 
the present condition of our Navy, which would 
justify us in refusing any appropriation necessary 
to secure its efficiency. I I 
Secretary of the Navy, addressed to me as chair- || 
man of the Naval Committee, in which he asks | 
the restoration of this sum to the bill, stating his | 
conviction in the strongest and most earnest lan- H 


service. The Committee on Naval Affairs have 
i instructed me to move to restore this sum to the 


| 

| company that motion with the proposition upon 
| which I have already spoken at some length. 

i _ Mr. Chairman, I was on board the steamer Mis- 


sissippi, when she sailed from New York, bearing 


, Commodore Perry to the fisheries on the coast of 
British America. Standing on her deck as she 
i steamed down the bay, I could not prevent an 
| emotion of regret, not to say shame, at the thought 
i of the condition of the American Navy, which re- 
rarily withdrawn 
| from an important service in the Pacific ocean, to 


i; go uponsuch an errand in such an emergency; for 


other words, with a screw-propeller, instead of |, I believe she was the only suitable ship then at the 


paddle-wheels. I know the opinion prevails ex- 


tensively,and I am not sure that opinion is incor- | 


rect, that the speed of armed ships is of more im- 

ortance than anything else. It is admitted, I 

lieve, on all hands, that a steamer fitted with a 
screw cannot obtain so high a speed as with pad- 
dies. But the propeller has other advantages, 
which are not without great value. Her ma- 
chinery and whole propelling apparatus are below 
the water-line, and therefore safe from an enemy ’s 
shot. The propeller may be lifted out of water, 
and the vessel fitted for the use of sails, as com- 
pletely as though she were built solely for that 
purpose. On these accounts, I believe it is the 


‘| Ueman and my own. 


i 
i 
| 
1 


command of the Department. It seems to me, sir, 


that this single fact is sufficient to show that the 


ppropriation for increase and repairs in the Navy. 


| present is not the time for cutting down the usual ' 
| 


, Mr. Chairman, one of my colleagues [Mr. 
Jounson]} complimented me by the charge, that I 


| I am in favor of all extravagant appropriations. . 
' The charge may be true; but there is a wide dif- 
‘| ference between the views of that honorable gen- | 
| I have advocated nothing : 
i for the mere purpose of spending money; and I - 
do not estimate the extravagance or the economy | 


| 


On this sub- | 


| effective one. 
| 
| 


the last fiscal year, and, if I am not mistaken, for, 
. some years previous to that. It is the usual cur- ; 


ave the letter of the | 


a 
I do not believe it to be a wise economy. Recent- ' 
1 


to be appropriated for any particular-object; but 
by the necessity, the importance, and value of the 
object to be accomplished. And, in this view of 
| the question, I am prepared to go before my con- 
i stituents and the country, as I have frequently 
i! done before, not without success, to justify and 
i defend myself upon the policy pursued. 

The proposition which I offer now, is, in my 
judgment, agreat measure of economy. Letitbe 
adopted, and in ten years it will save ten times as 
much as you will ever save by the mode of indis- 
criminate reduction adopted by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to secure economy in expendi- 
ture. I am very sure that committee has been 
governed by the best motives, and I am forced to 
respect the spirit in which they act. But the first 
step to accomplish their purpose, must be a reform 
in the service; there must be a change in the 
whole character of the service; there must be a 
complete reorganization before you can adopt any 
: intelligent standard of economy. Dispense with 
the old vessels, which are not worth repairing; 
sell them, and substitute new ones of a less ex- 
pensive character, and then you may well com- 
mence a reduction of these estimates for repairs. 
But you must keep up the present force with all 
its expense, unless you provide a better and more 


| 


Mr. Chairman, the object I have in view fully 
justifies the expenditure. A wise economy requires 
it. The last Congress refused to pass the fortifi- 
cation bill. The Committee of Ways and Means 

| of this session have left out of their bill every item 
| for fortifications, except a few inconsiderable sums 
| for keeping up those already completed, or very 
i nearly so. Ido not intend now to question this 
| policy. Iam myself convinced that the system 
originally planned ought not to be carried out. 
‘The document already referred to (No. 5, Ex. 
doc., Ist sess. 32d Cong.) has well-nigh satisfied 
the country that the greater portion of these pro- 


‘idea has been awakened. It is that while rail- 
roads on the land, affording means of concentrating 
forces, will eupply much of the protection for- 
merly expected from fortifications, the main reli- 
ance must be upon our gallant Navy. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as you dispense with these defen- 
sive works, is the necessity for strengthening and 
improving our naval marine. 

One of our great cities exposes to the depreda- 
tions of an enemy no less than a thousard mil- 
lions worth of property. Our commerce floats 
upon every sea, and in all quarters of the world it 
is exposed to the attacks of naval powers vastly 


| jected works ought to be abandoned. But another 


| superior to us in the present number and force of 


their ships. I do not apprehend that there is at 
this time any danger of war; but the excitement 
produced in this country by the recent difficulties 
as to the fisheries on the British coast of this con- 
tinent, and in reference to the Lobos Islands in 
South America, shows plainly how small a spark 
‘may almost at ee time kindle the flame of war. 
. We are not entirely defenseless; but for the first 


appropriation for the objects stated, and to ac- ; few months of a war, until we could prepare to 


draw upon our great resources, we should suffer 


| immensely—a thousand times as much as the in- 


li crease of appropriation which I propose. 
Now, sir, when we consider that the British 
: Navy boasts of more thansix hundred vessels-of- 
war; that the Russian Navy has over three hun- 
dred; the French nearly two hundred, and even 
the Dutch over a hundred; while we have little 
lover half the lowest of these numbers, it surely 
| cannot be considered an extravagant proposition 
| to provide for the building of a single ship. But 
‘if this single ship gives promise, as I think it does, 
! of presenting a force which will render effete, and 
| throw out of use almost the whole of those im- 
mense armaments, causing the necessity of re- 
building all the navies of the world, is this not an 
| object worth the small additional expenditure 
which I now propose? With our little Navy then, 
: sir, we should not merely start even with the rest 
' of the world; we would be far in advance. Look 
at the results of the last war with England. I 
quote from the report of the Naval Committee, 
already more than once referred to: 


«c The war of 1812 established a new era in the navies of 
all the States in Christendom. So far as naval architec- 
ture and armaments were concerned, that war left the Uni- 
ted States far in advance of the times. We introduced 


of an expenditure, simply by the amount of money |; larger ships and heavier metal, demonstrated by sea-fights 


* 
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the superiority of both, and thus rendered the whole Navy 


of England, as it then existed, almost entirely effete. It 
was destroyed, and has been since, to a great extent, re- 
bait After the war, that Government suffered entire 
classes of ships to go into disuse. Her line at bade ships 
were cut down, and made into frigates, Instead of repair- 
iag her trgates, she suffered them to rot, and then built 
new ones equa! to ours; taking the size of our <hips, and 
the caliber of our guns, for her guide. Her old annaments 
of 13 and 34 pounders, were entirely discarded, and ber 
sinps were all provided with the larger pieces, ong 32's 
aid 42°s,) the great superiority of which, when horne by 
proper ships, the young American Navy, by its achieve- 
ments on the ocean, had demonstrated ta the wortd. The 
oki 12, 18, and M lb. guns of the English Navy could not 
so much as reach where the heavier calibers of te Ameri- 
van Navy told with terrible effect; and to array a ship 
armed with 18 and 24 pounders against one with s and 
42's, was about the same as to attempt by the use of pistols 
to prevail against rifes. ` 

We have it in our power again to accomplish 
thesame thing. Letus achieve this great triumph, 
and once more place ourselves in advance of the 
British Navy, by forcing it to discard all ite old 
forms, and adopt the better ones which the genius 
of our people has presented. 

Tam admonished, Mr. Chairman, by the flying 
hand of time, that I must hasten to another topic 
connected with the provisions of this bill. I refer 
to the diminution made by the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the estimates of the Depart- 
ment, for works at the several navy-yards and 
hospitals in the United States. Including the 
$300,000 already referred to in the item of increase 
and repairs, the committee have reduced the esti- 
mates of the Department by the sum of $813,975 92. 
That is a very considerable sum, and ought 
by all means to be saved, if it can properly be. 
Certainly I would not, from any motive whatever, 
advocate the appropriation of that sum, did I not 
believe it to be absolutely necessary. | am at a 
Joss to understand upon what principle the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have acted. I do not 
presume to censure them. They may be correct 
in their action, though I am not able to perceive 
the wisdom of it. 

In reference to the hospitals, they have reduced 
the estimates, in some instances, more than one 
half, while they admit the necessity of the objects 
estimated for, by leaving nearly all of them in the 
biil. At Pensacola they strike out the provision 
for a wall around the hospital grounds, and reduce 
the appropriation in round numbers, from $24,000 
to $2,000. Gentlemen must pardon me for ex- 
pressing the opinion, but I cannot refrain from de- 
claring that I consider such proceedings parsi- 
monious, and not economical. Thereis scarcely a 
wealthy proprietor in the country, who would hes- 
itate to inclose a valuable property like ihis, with 
a substantial brick wall. I cannot see why the 
Government of the United States, with an over- 
flowing Treasury, should refuse to do w hata pri- 
vate individual, under similar circumatan: es, would | 
feel a just pride in doing. 

The Secretary of the Navy appeals to :he Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and asserts that these es- 
timates have ail been carefully made, and that 
every dollar of the money will be necessary. I 
leave the friends of the present Administration to 
say whether the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
heads of the bureau under him, are to |e trusted 
in making these estimates. The Committee on 
Naval Affairs, at least, have had entire confidence 
in these officers, so far as these matters are con- 
cerned, and have instructed me to move to restore 
the amounts stricken out by the Committee of 
Waysand Means. It will be for the House to 
determine what shal! be done in the prentises. I 
leave it for their consideration without further re- 
mark, for my limited time renders it impossible 
for me`to go into particulars. 

I proceed to say a few words upon the reduc- 
tions made by the Finance Committee of this 
House, in the appropriations estimated for the 
several navy-yards. The Secretary of tie Navy 
makes the same declaration in reference to these 
important works. He earnestly assures the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, that all the objects esti- 
mated for are importanc, and even indispensable. 
I learn from the Department that, in reply to a 
letter from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
asking to be informed what objects could be post- 

d for another year without. injury to the pub- 
ie service, the Secretary replied, enumerating the 
several works which could be thus delayed, 
amounting in all to $175,165 18. I, myself, am | 


nat able to see why these necessary works should 
be postponed, when the Treasury is full, and 
especially when it will be necessary to finish them 
hereafter. But the Committee on Naval Affairs 
have instructed me to omit these objects, and to 
move for the restoration of all the others, 

I have a single remark to make, Mr. Chairman, 
in reference to the general policy involved in there 
improvements. There are two systems which 
may be pursued, both of which have their respec- 
tive advocates, and may be supported by strong 
arguments. One is, to dispense with navy-yards 
altogether, dispose of the property, and do all 
necessary work by contract; the other is, to keep 
up the present establishments and place them 
in perfect condition for building, repairing, and 
equipping ships-of-war. I do not propose to dis- 
cuss the comparative merits of these antagonistic 
systems. No movement has yet heen made 
towards disposing of our naval establishments, 
unless the action of the Committee of Ways and 
Means should be considered in that light. I hold 
it be proper, and, indeed, indispensable, so long 
as the old system is continued, to go on and com- 
plate the navy-yvards with every necessary con- 
venience for doing the work whieh may, at almost 
any moment, be thrown upon those establishments 
in overwhelming quantity. 

Mr. Chairman, I can no more go into the par- 
ticular items of these appropriations for the navy- 
yards, than I could into those for the naval hos- 
pitals. But I beg leave to say a few words in 
reference to that particular navy-yard, with the 
affairs of which T am most familiar—I mean the 
establishment at Memphis. If the Committee of 
Ways and Means have not been more wise and 
discriminating in what they have done at other 
similar establishments, then, indeed, have they 
acted blindly and without discretion. The prin- 
cipal item which they have stricken ont here, is 
that for “ excavation and embankment,”’ involving 
an expenditure of 420,000. Of my own knowledge, 
being familiar with the locality, I know that that 
portion of the work is absolutely indispensable to 
the health of the yard, to the convenience of those 
employed in it, and to the stability and security 
of the work already done, or to be done. Certain 
frightful holes have been left in the yard by the 
embankment already made, and after a season of 
high water or of rain, these are filled with stag- 
nart water, permeating the earth and the founda- 
tions of contiguous buildings, and rendering the 
cellars damp and wet, if not flooding them with 
water. Any private individual owning this prop- 
erty, whether designing to keep it for his own 
use or to dispose of it, would consider it good 
policy to make this embankment. Why should 
not the Government do it? What is there in the 
present state of our finances which renders it im- 
proper? 


Another small item stricken out of this appro- |: 


priation, is that for a fence and stable to the com- 
mandant’s house. The Government has built a 
comfortable house for the officer in command of 
this yard. I suppose he can do without a fence 
and dispense witha stable. I know the accom- 
plished and gentlemanly officer now in command 
there, will not complain of any personal incon- 
venience to himself. But I take the odium upon 
my own shoulders, of saying that the policy pro- 
posed to be pursued. is mean and niggardly. 
Gentlemen may possibly make a little capital out 
of this sort of economy, and J leave to them all 
the credit which may grow out of it. T disdain 
to participate in it. : 

I beg leave to mention another small matter of 
the same kind. Tt was intended to surround this 
establishment with a brick wall, and a large por- 
tion of the work is already completed. The wall 
is at least half finished, in extent, if not in cost. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, what do you think has 
been proposed by a commission of these distin- 
guished gentlemen, who were sent there to exam- 
ine this establishment? Nothing less, sir, than 
to finish this brick wall with a cypress fence! 
We have read, in Horace, I believe, of that 
strange amalgamation of animals in which a wo- 
man’s head is joined to the body of a. horse, and 
finished off with the tail of a fish. But no one 


, ever expected that this classical ficure would he 
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entitled to the credit of this new and beautiful 
combination. And the Department seems to have 
concurred in the idea, for they make no estimate 
for continuing the wall. They estimate for a 
brick wall around the hospital at Pensacola, but 
they will finish off the wall at Memphis with a 
tail in the shape of a cypress fence! The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have at least exhib- 
ited a commendable impartiality, ‘They provide 
neither for a fence at Memphis nor for a wall at 
Pensacola. 

I have referred to the report of the commission- 
ers, to be found in the second volume of the Pres- 
ident’s message, in which it is recommended that 
the establishment at Memphis be cut down from 
a navy-yard toa rope-walk. Not one of the rea- 
sons upon which they found this recommendation, 
will stand the test of examination, It is assumed 
that Memphis is too far from the sea, and that 
ships cannot be built and launched at that point 
on the Mississippi river. I undertake to say that 
this latter proposition is wholly untrue, and ita 
assertion does no credit to the discrimination 
and intelligence of the commissioners. As to the 
former proposition, that Memphisis an unsuitable 
location for a navy-yard, that question was set- 
tled long ago, by a commission quite as intelli- 
gent and reliable as the one recently organized to 
condemn the establishment. One from Pensaco- 
la, one from New York, the other a commander 
in the Navy, a worthy and an honorable man, 
but incapable of seeing the virtue of anything but 
salt water; these are the men who constituted the 
commission, sent out with adverse opinions, to 
condemn the Memphis establishment. I boldly 
assert that their conclusions are contrary to ex- 
perience, unsupported by facts, and not to be re- 
lied on in settling the policy to be pursued in ref- 
erence to this yard. I demand, in justice to the 
interests involved, that before this question shall 
be determined, the friends of the establishment 
who are to be found in the Navy, shall be per- 
mitted to present their views, and that it shall not 
be placed wholly in the hands of its enemies, to 
be condemned without a hearing. Let Lieuten- 
ant Maury speak, as he has repeatedly spoken on 
this subject. Let others who equally understand 
the true interests of the Navy, and who have them 
as much at heart, be consulted in reference to the 
matter. 

Sir, I have not the time, and perhaps this is not 
the proper occasion, to enter into all the argument 
upon this question. The Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs in the Senate have considered this subject 
maturely, and have presented the whole argument 
in a brief but comprehensive report. It is report 
No. 215 of the present session. I shall not now 
undertake to show how deep an interest the Navy 
itself and the whole country have in connecting 
that important arm of national defense with the 
exhaustless resources of the Mississippi valley. 
Nor, on the other hand, to show the right of that 
great valley itself, to a participation in the benefits 
and advantages of those expenditures, which are 
annually made for the supply and the support of 
the Navy. These considerations have been repeat- 
edly urged in memorials of the Legislature and the 
people of Tennessee. But the subject is not less 
interesting to the whole West—to the vast and in- 
creasing population of the whole Mississippi val- 
ley. The defense of their immense commerce 
which passes out through the Gulf of Mexico, de- 
mands the completion of this establishment upon 
the largest scale. For nearly one kalf the year, 
ships of the largest class can be carried out to the 
Gulf with perfect safety, and at no point in the 
Union can they be built and equipped better and 
cheaper than at Memphis. In any war with Eng- 
land, her command of the West India Islands 
would enable her at once to close up the Gulf, and 
even to command the Isthmus routes to the Pacific 
ocean. All our commerce in both seas would be 
subject to the most serious depredations. But by 
proper arrangements for bringing our Navy into 
profitable connection with the men and materials 
of the great Mississippi valley, we could at any 
moment fill the Gulf with an overwhelming fleet of 
steamers or sailers, sufficient to maintain our as- 
cendency in this truly American sea. Our safety 
requires the adoption of this policy. Pensacola is 


exemplified in one of the public works of the || a valuable improvement, and ought to he fostered. 
United States. These worthy commissioners are | But it is too far from the sources of supply. Mem- 
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phis is necessary as an indispensable auxiliary. [| to be taken as good evidence in favor of the ob- 


earnestly call the attention of western members to 
this subject. They have heretofore taken little or 
no interest in it. I respectfully suggest that they 
ought to feel a oo concern—they ought to assist 
me in claiming and obtaining justice for our great 
interests. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is evident that, accord- 
ing to present appearances, there is no intention 
to allow us even the pittance necessary to sustain 
a rope-walk. Commander Shields, one of the 
commissioners already alluded to, then in com- 

mand of the yard, estimated the appropriation 
necessary at Memphis for the present fiscal year, 
at the sum of $279,214 19. The Department cuts 
down this amount to 367,000, and the Committee 
of Ways and Means still further reduce it to the 
inconsiderable figure of $47,000. To show you, 
and this House, by what arguments it is attempted 
to defeat even this, I will state that one of my col- 
! es, [Mr. Jones,] a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, informed me that the com- 
modore at the head of the Bureau of Docks and 
Yards argued to him, that they could not even 
make rope at Memphis conveniently for the naval 
service, because when a ship comes in at Pensa- 
cola or any other port 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. This was a con- 
versation which I related to the gentleman, but 
which | had no idea would be brought into debate 
in this House. Commodore Smith was before the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and in speaking 
about rope-walks, navy-yards, and in manufac- 
turing rope, he said that Memphis was not a good 
location for this purpose. The substance of his 
remarks and reasoning was this: That vessels fre- 
quently came in from their cruises and needed re- 
rigging—that it was necessary to make the cord- 
age of a particular character, quality, and size— 
that it could not be made there and brought round 
to them as expeditiously as it should be—and to 
manufacture and keep it on hand, they might not, 
in the first instance, have the proper sort of hemp; 
and, again, that manufactured cordage would not 
last so well as yarn spun, which they could twist 
into cordage whenever it was needed, and of the 
particular kind they might want. 


Mr. STANTON. Iam very glad to have this 
statement verbally made before the Committee of 
Ways and Means, but not contained in any of 
Commodore Smith’s written communicatione—at 
least, so far as I know. It is such statements as 
these which havegiven my colleague a leaning, not 
at all doubtful or uncertain, against the prosecution 
of the public works at Memphis. But I am 
equally astonished at the readiness and credulit 
with which my honorable colleague receives this 
gammon from Commodore Smith, and at the im- 
_perturbable effrontery with which the old salt en- 
deavors to palm off this yarn upon the Committee 
of Ways and Means. Can any intelligent man 
inform me why it is not as easy to twist the right 
kind of rope at Memphis, as it 1s at Boston? Or to 
spin yarn there, and to have it ready to be twisted 
into rope ata moment’s warning? Can rope be 
carried more expeditiously from Boston to Pen- 
sacola, for instance, than it can from Memphis? 
Or will the difference of time necessary to trans- 

ort it even to Norfolk, or Philadelphia, or New 

ork, be a consideration of so much importance 
as to be decisive of the fate of the establishment 
in the Mississippi valley? Or does this intelligent 
officer suppose, and intend, while he continues at 
the head of animportant bureau, that all our ships 
shall be rigged and equipped at Charlestown and 
Portsmouth? I undertake to say, sir,.and the 
common sense of every man will bear me out, that 
this reasoning on the part of Commodore Smith 
is a bald humbug, which ought not to deceive even 
a well-informed achool-boy. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If that is correct, then it is 
very conclusive evidence that his estimates and 
recommendations are not much to be relied upon 
by the House. 

Mr. STANTON. I will not dispute that point 
with the gentleman from Alabama. For, while 
the officers at Memphis demand nearly $300,000, 
they themselves being unfriendly to the yard, 
Commodore Smith estimates only about $67,000. 
Ido not rely upon the estimates of this officer, 
“except so far as the admissions of an enemy are 


| ject of his hostility. 


[ 


But, sir, I was speaking of rope-making at | 


Memphis, and of the facility of transporting the 
manufactured article to the different navy-yards in 
the Gulf and on the Atlantic coast. { might have 
added San Francisco, in California. An effort has 
been made for some years past to secure the use 
of American hemp in the Navy. The establish- 
ment at Memphis was designed to facilitate this 
object, as the hemp-growing region is in the great 
valley, and above Memphis. Tam sorry to say, 
sir, that no eifective means have yet been adopted 
to secure this great design of rendering our Navy 
independent of foreign supplies. I believeno less 
than five hundred tons of Russian hemp has been 
lately purchased at Boston, and this in the face of 
the fact that American water-rotted hemp has 
proved itself stronger, and borne a higher test than 
the foreign article. Indeed, sir, one of the bidders 
for supplying American hemp to the Navy, ur- 
gently desired and requested that the test should 
be increased, so confident was he that he could 
surpass the strength of the best article ever fur- 
nished to the Navy. 

Now, sir, I ask, is the American production to 


: be used in oar Navy or not? If it is to be used, 


shall it be sent to Boston to beall spun there, or 
shall it be manufactured in Memphis, near the 
place ofits growth? Will CommodoreSmith beable 
to convince my worthy colleague that it is much 
better toshipall the hemp round to Boston, because 
it is so much more convenient to supply Norfolk, 
Pensacola, and San Francisco, with hemp pur- 
chased at Louisville and St. Louis? Or, finally, is 
the real purpose at the bottom ofall this manceuver- 
ing only to maintain the monopoly of Boston hemp 
dealers, and to continue the use of foreign hemp 
in the American Navy? 

These are important questions, sir; and I hope 
the attention of western Representatives, and of 
the western people, will be turned to them. It is 
evident that we are to be cheated out of the estab- 
lishment at Memphis; or, as a distinguished officer 
said, in more expressive language—we are to be 
thimble-rigged out of it by a sort of legerdemain, 
such as we now have disclosed to us by members 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. For I 
put it to my colleague himself, whether there is 
any force or truth in the proposition that rope can- 
not be as well made, and as expeditously, at Mem- 
phis as at Boston. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not under- 
stand Commodore Smith to say that it could not 
be made there, but that a vessel arriving from a 
cruise 

Mr. STANTON. I have but a moment of 
time left. My colleague will pardon me. I un- 
derstand his statement fully. It is far from my 
purpose to do any injustice to the head of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. I should be very 
glad to learn that the Committee of Ways and 
Means have misunderstood him, and I would be 
ready at any moment to withdraw anything I may 
have said against him. But if the statement of 
my colleague be a fair report of what the commo- 
dore said, I know not how else to characterize it, 
but as a barefaced attempt at deception, which 
cannot be justified upon any ground of argu- 
ment. 
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In THE House or Representatives, 
August 21, 1852, 
In the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, in favor of the Repeal of the Duties on 


Railroad Iron, and against Commercial Restric- 
tions. 


Mr. CLINGMAN said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I avail myself of this occasion 
to say something with reference to the subject of 
the duties on railroad iron. 
of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad has just been 
defeated by a vote of the House. As that meas- 
ure was under the operation of the previous ques- 


; 

i table the question of reconsideration was not de- 

` batable, I was precluded from saying anything in 
its favor. Though it has been thus rejected, there 
is still a bill pending for the repeal of the duties 
on all railroad iron, which, if passed, would be 
more advantageous even to that road than would 
have been the bill just defeated. Iam the more 
desirous of offering some observations to the com- 
mittee, because of the course of the friends of 
higher duties, as we have witnessed it again and 
again during the present session. We have seen 
several attempts to put in the appropriation bills, 
clauses increasing largely the present taxes, for the 
sake of protection. These motions have been 
made, too, after the debate was stopped, and ata 
time when no discussion could be had in thecom- 
mittee. They are thus endeavoring clandestinely 
to foist on the country a much higher tariff than 
the people would knowingly submit to. This mode 
of proceeding is by no means creditable to the 
cause. In former times, having doubtless confi- 
dence in the soundness of the system, the friends 
of high duties introduced their tariff bills in the 
usual mode of legislation, so as to permit a fair 
discussion and investigation as to the merits of the 
measure. Of late the contrary practice has been 
adopted, and it is fair to presume that gentlemen 
have despaired of success in a fair contest, and are 
endeavoring, by some device or sudden stratagem, 
to get some oppressive act fastened on the country. 
As we are given to understand that, in despite of 
the late failures, a new attempt is yet to be made 
to get in a clause of the kind to some one of the 
unfinished appropriation bills, I avail myself of 
this, the only occasion, to expose sucha system of 
tactics. 

When at an earlier period of the session the bill 
fur the benefit of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad 
was under consideration, there was the best pros- 
pect for its passage, the majority for it being large 
on all the preliminary votes. To-day, however, 
it has been finally defeated. Why this change? 
Because of an adverse influence which has been 
brought actively into the field. There is a certain 
iron interest in the country—a sort of fourth de- 
partment of the Government—which claims the 
right to control our legislation. Not content with 
their representation on this floor, they send regu- 
larly, at each session, bodies of delegates who fill 
our lobbies, with a view of influencing our action. 
They are often too successful in misleading such 
members as have not thoroughly examined the 
subject, and compared their contradictory and con- 
flicting statements from year to year. When they 
find that their statement of facts does not answer 
the purpose, but can be successfully used against 
them, they are in the habit of shifting it, and 
coming up with a new one of a contradictory char- 
acter. It is only, therefore, by comparing these 
different statements, through a series of years, 
that we can hope to understand the true state of 
the case. 

Seeing, during the earlier part of the session, 
that there was a prospect of the country being re- 
lieved from an unnecessary tax on railroad iron, 
they have sent on an unusually strong representa- 
tion. Having, for a great many years, been accus- 
tomed to have taxes imposed on the rest of the 

; community for their benefit, they have at length 
grown so insolent as to insist, not only that these 


' taxes shall be paid perpetually, whether the Gov- 


The bill for the relief : 


, tion originally, and as the motion to lay on the 


ernment needs the money or not, but that they 
shall be paid in cash, without one moment’s delay. 
For example, this Raleigh and Gaston Company 
having purchased in England iron to lay down on 
their road, are obliged, by the existing tariff law, 
to pay to the Government $70,000 or $80,000 as 
a duty or tax, before they are allowed to bring 
their iron into the country. Being pressed in their 
means, they asked that, instead of a payment in 
cash, they should be permitted to give bonds, with 
good security, to pay this duty in one, two, three, 
and four years. They also proposed that the 
Government should retain the money which it is 
to pay them for carrying the mail on their road. 
This would be sufficient, too, to pay off the debt 
as it falls due. 
It is also admitted that the Government does 
not need the money, as there will be, according to 
` the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, a sur- 
lus at the close of the present fiscal year, of about 
$20,000,000. In this state of facts, though the 
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Government will in nowise be injured by grant- I 
ing the indulgence, we find these iron representa- |: 
tives making a most strenuous resistance, which 
in the end is successful in defeating the bill. They 
do not pretead either that they could have far- 
nished, on any reasonable terms, iron to this com- 
pany. On the contrary, it has been expressly 
admitted by Representatives from Pennsylvania 
on this foor, that in that State the railroads going 
uptotheirowa works, were laid down with foreign 
iron. They thems-lves, when making roads, find 
it cheaper to purchase iron in England, pay the 
expense of getting it home, and the duty of thirty 
per cent. on its value, rather than use their own 
domestic iron. They have, nevertheless, on the 
present occasion, been instrumental in defeating, 
by a bare majority of one vote, this bill for the 
temporary relief of one of our companies, in which 
the State of North Carolina is interested to the 
extent of one half. 

Part of their opposition is doubtless due to the 
circumstance adverted to some time since in de- 
bate, by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Meacuam,] who denounced the last Legislature 
of North Carolina, because it had passed, by a 
unanimous vote, resolutions against any additional 
protection to the manufacturing and mining inter- | 
ests of the North. Under the influence of this 
feeling, in: part, but mainly because members have 
been misled by the statements of this Pennsylvania | 
iron delegation, the bill I refer to has been defeated, 
and opposition strengthened against a repeal of: 
the duties on railroad iron. Had gentlemen been 
more familiar with the subject, no such effect could 
have been produced. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, (interrupt- 
ing.) All I have to say is, that so far from oper- 
ating against these railroad bills, that delegation 
of which the gentleman speaks, unfortunately, and 
by what Ideem an unwise contract, passed through 
this House, or made its friends pass, a bill giving 
3,000,000 acres of land to the Missouri railroad; 
and without the aid of those outsiders, it had no 
chance. 
. Mr. CLINGMAN, (resuming.) It is very 
likely, Mr. Chairman, that that delegation did 
succeed in passing the Missouri railroad bill; but 
it was a mere mistake which they made. 

Their object was, by an improper bargain, to 
get the votes of western men to impose fresh 
taxes onthe country for the benefit of the iron 
interest, and they no doubt pushed through that i 
Missouri bill expecting to get a return. They did | 
not get it, however, and I am glad they did fail. | 
I trust, sir, that all such attempts will bring noth- 
ing but disappointment and mortification on the 
actors. When there is any combination to plun- 
der the public, I hope that the parties to it will 
always fail to obtain any benefit, and that western | 
members will stand out all the time against the 
bids of this interest. It is notorious to all of us 
who have been here for the last three years, that 
this iron interest is constantly offering support to 
western measures, upon condition that the Rep- 
resentatives from that section will join them in. 
imposing additional taxes on the community. 

Before, however, Mr. Chairman, speaking di- `; 
rectly to this question of the duties on railroad 
iron, I wish to notice some of the general positions |} 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sre- ! 
vens,] and the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. ' 
Meacuam.] [attempted at the time when their 
speeches were delivered to reply to each of them, | 
but was not so fortunate in the general struggle `: 
as to obtain the floor. There was one striking dif- | 
ference in the style of argumentation of the two |: 
gentlemen. The gentleman from Vermont in- | 
dulged in some statements of facts, and gave us '| 
arrays of figures. But the gentleman from Penn- : 
sylvania, being an older soldier in the cause, was | 
too sagacious to venture on such ground. He 
knows that facts are stubborn things, that will not | 
get out of anybody’s way, and that figures, when |; 
fairly used, often prove too much. He has seen 
how, at former sessions, the array of facts and 
figures, presented by the iron conventions, were 

- successfully used against their views. He has 


i 
l| 
il 


therefore avoided making specific points, and con- ‘i value of the articles, the manufacturers would be li 
tented himself with certain generalities and ste- jj injured by getting less for what they make. This | 


rentyped arguments in favor of protection and !: 
encouragement to American labor,&c. The gen- i| 
tleman has no doubt made many a good stump || 


| protected by fences. 


speech in Lancaster with these materials. Every- 
body is in favor of protection, but who is fond of 


i taxation? Is what the gentleman asks simply pro- 
' tection, or is it taxation, and unnecessary taxation 


at that? This is the point to be settled. One of 
the positions taken by the gentleman from Ver- 


mont, will enable us to illustrate this point clearly. | 
That gentleman insisted that in consequence of the | 
reduction of the duties by the present tariff, below - 


what they were under the act of 1842, the North 
had been a great loser. He argued that it had 
lost much more than the South, by reason of the 
escape of its fugitive slaves. He insisted, with 
the utmost vehemence, that southern men were 
very inconsistent in demanding a law for the re- 
turn of fugitive slaves, and yet not agreeing to give 
additional duties to the manufacturers. It is, sir, 
undoubtedly true that southern men have lost 
slaves to a considerable extent, by reason of their 
escape into the free States. 

But how is it with northern property? Have any 
of the manufacturing establishments been destroyed 
or seized by anybody? Or have the fabrics made 
by them been taken away? This is not pretended, 


and even if it were likely to be done, the whole ; 
military force of the country would at once be | 


called out to protect them. It must be admitted 


: by everybody that they are fully and thoroughly 


protected. What isit, then, really, that the gentle- 
manasked ? Why, that we shall impose high duties 
or taxes on all who bring in foreign fabrics to sell, 
so that the manufacturers may get higher prices 


' for what they make than is fair, according to the 
market prices of the world. This is really what 
! he asks. 


To make the cases parallel, therefore, 
suppose that Congress had passed a fugitive slave 


law so efficient that not a single slave was ever | 


lost, and that then I should make a loud complaint 
here, and insist that our slave property needed 
protection, and whencalled upon to explain, should 
say that I wished Congress to pass a law impos- 
ing a tax of fifty per cent. or more on the sale of 
all productions made by free labor, so that we might 
thus get a higher price for what the slaves made. 
This would be exactly such a case as the gentle- 
man makes. And if Congress should agree to 
impose a tax of thirty percent. onthe productions 
of free labor to gratify my importunity, and enable 
slaveholders to make larger profits, I might still 


i complain just as he does, and say, that because 


they did not impose a duty of fifty per cent., we 
had lost the difference between that sum and thirt 

percent. This comparison, I think, illustrates the 
real position of the gentleman. He has, as far as 
the manufacturing interest is concerned, no bet- 


ter ground of complaint than an individual would | 


have, to whom we last year voted a pension of 
$2,000, if we should now give him but $1,000. 
He might with as much reason complain that we 


‘had injured him to the extent of $1,000, because | 


we did not again give him twice that sum. But 


if the gentleman really considers the present duty | 


of thirty per cent. on railroad iron injurious, I am 
willing to take it off. 
Again, Mr. Chairman,to make the case clearer, 


: if possible, it is sometimes said in Congress, and `; 


more frequently in stump speeches, that the tariff 


: is only a fence which Brother Jonathan has made |: 


to keep John Bull from injuring his property. It 


is certainly necessary in our country to the suc- || 


cess of farming operations, that crops should be 
But suppose, sir, that a man 


whose field was already surrounded by a good jj 


fence, should insist on having a law passed that 


no person should be allowed to sell corn, without |: 
paying a tax of fifty cents on each bushel, unless || 
If hecould | 
get such a law passed, it might undoubtedly en- |! 


that corn had been made in his field. 


able him to get fifty cents more for each bushel of 


hig corn than the market price would otherwise 
i enable him to do, and would of course make it || 
that much worse on all corn buyers; but would it ` 


not seem strange if the community were told that 


i this law was a mere fence to protect his crop | 
from damage? It is idle for gentlemen to say that : 


the duties do not increase the price, and are not 


intended to do so. If they lowered the market | 


nobody pretends; on the contrary, they can only 
be profited by the enhancement of prices. 
o prevent misconception, I declare, sir, that I 


am willing, and I believe the community are will- 

ing, to bear all the taxation that is really neces- 

| sary to sustain the Government. The country 
| has also consented that during the infancy of our 
| manufactures they should be highly protected. 

i; From the war of 1812, a period of forty years, 

these infants have been well protected, and are 
even now enjoying the advantage of thirty per 
cent. duties. Being now forty years of age, can 
they not do with less? Why, our present tariff 
would be regarded as a very high onein any coun- 
try in Europe. Not long since the new British 
inister, Lord Derby, a high protectionist, said 

in debate, that the British Parliament ought to 
follow the example of the United States, and adopt 
a high tariff like ours. Their duties, it is well 
. known, since the reduction made five years ago, 
' are not generally higher than ten per cent, As, 
however, a majority of the members of Parliament 
iare on this question known to be opposed to 
the Minister, and in fact for free trade, there is no 
probability of their going back to the old system 
of high protection, and therefore there is the less 

; reason for any increase of duty on our part. 

I now, Mr. Chairman, ask the attention of the 
committee to the consideration of the immediate 
|| question, which I propose to discuss. 
| It must be remembered that priorto the year 
' 1842, there had never been any duty laid on the 

importation of railroad iron. It was during this 
period, while this kind of iron was free of duty, that 
the northern, and several of the southern Atlantic 
States went into the system of internal improve- 
ments, by making railroads. They completed 
some of their mostimportant works, and obtained 
a fair start. This is a matter of the greatest con- 
sequence; for gentlemen will everywhere find that 
as soon as one or two roads are in successful op- 
eration in a State, it is easy to go on by fresh addi- 
tions to the system. The main difficulty is in the 
start. It seems hard, therefore, that while the older 
States, in the beginning, obtained their iron with- 
out any duty, that similar indulgence should not 
be extended to the new. 

By the act of 1842, a duty of $25 per ton was 
imposed on all rolled iron. Notwithstanding this 
enormous duty, there was not, for some years, 
any attempt to make railroad iron in the United 
States. In 1846, the price having risen in Eng- 
land to some $50 per ton, the addition of this duty, 
together with other costs and charges incident to 

_ the importation, made railroad bar worth here from 
: $80 to $90 per ton. A few establishments went into 

‘| the business of manufacturing the article. There 

i were seven or eight in Pennsylvania, and four or 

five in the rest of the United States. The reduc- 

tion of duty and price, which soon followed the 
act of 1846, ina few years, caused most of these 

: establishments to abandon that branch of business. 

| I cannot ascertain, after diligent inquiry by letter, 

and also of the committee of iron-masters who 
have been here during the session, that more than 
|| three establishments have continued to make rail- 

i road bar. Their whole production is not sup- 

|| posed to exceed some thirty thousand tons. 

I hold in my hand, sir, a statement of prices of 
i merchant bar at Liverpool, during a run of ten 
| years, which was furnished me by these gentle- 

‘| men during their sojourn here. | will read the 

'| average price for each year, beginning with 1843, 

i| the first year of the operation of our tariff of 1842, 

i| as follows: 


this statement, fur- 
| nished by themselves, singularly refutes, as far as 
|l facts go, their theories. They said that the tariff 
of 1842, though it might make iron higher atfirst, 
would in a few years reduce it; but in point of 
| fact, the article continued to rise regularly each 
year, from 1843 to 1846. . 
| When the act of that year reduced the duty, 
'| these gentlemen told us that there would probably 
be a sudden fall, and that in a little time the arti- 
cle would be higher thanever. But the reverse 
was the fact; the fall for the first year being a 
i; slight one, but increasing from year to year, regu- 
i larly falling until the beginning of the present 
|| year, as far as their table goes, it including noth- 
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ing after the month of March. At that time, ac- 


cording to this very statement, bar-iron at Liver- | 


ol was worth, including shipping charges, onl 
an 17s. 6d. or $21 66 reduced talon currency. t 
thus appears that these facts, with most obstinate 
perverseness, refuse to conform to the theories of 
the gentlemen. 

There has, however, been within the last two 
months, a considerable rise at Liverpool in the 
price of bar-iron, This may be only temporary, 
as,according to the same statement I have read 
from, it occurred frequently within the last few 
years, that there would be a variance within three 
months of more than ten dollars per ton, some- 
times. It was for that reason that I have read the 
average statement of all the months in each year 
as given. 

It may be, however, that the great demand for 
railroad iron has affected the price. The prospect 
ofa ponnn pears in Europe has stimulated the 
construction of railroads there, in addition to the 
great demand here, and, perhaps, we may see the 
article rather higher for some time to come. Itis 
often alleged, however, by the friends of high du- 
ties, that this reduction has been purposely made 
by a combination of the iron-masters in England, 
to break down our establishments, so that they 
may, in the end, get a monopoly, and hereafter 
raise the price. ls this probable? Ina statement 
in the memorial of the iron-masters of Pennsyl. 
vania, published by order of their convention, at 
Philadelphia, in December, 1849, it appears that 
the product of Great Britain was then as much as 
two million of tons. It has since increased to nearly 
three million of tons, according to statements which 
I rely on as substantially accurate. But from the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
present seasion, we have, on page fifty-four, that 
the average foreign value of all the iron imported 
into the United States, in the latter part of the 
year 1846, was $48 per ton. In the early part of 
the present year it was worth only §21 66. If, 
therefore, we take the difference in price per ton, 
and multiply it by the whole number of tons pro- 
duced in Great ritain, we shall find, by letting 
the price fall in this way, the iron men in that 
country have actually lost about $70,000,000 in a 
single year. And for what reason is it that they 
consent to lose at this rate for a half dozen years 
in succession? Why, merely, we are told, to en- 
able them to break down these three iron estab- 
lishments in Pennsylvania, which are making only 
thirty thousand tons per year. It would be far 
better for them to spend one or two millions, if 
necessary, in buying those works from the owners, 
and then having them to stand idle. Sir, the ar- 
gument, often as it may be repeated, is prepos- 
terously absurd. The Sultan of Turkey might, 
with as much reason, assert that the cotton-grow- 
ers of the United States had, by combination 
among themselves, reduced the price of cotton to 
break down his experimental cotton farm on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, began under the direc- 
tion of our countryman, Dr. Davis. I admit, sir, 
that all production of iron, whether made in this 
country or out of it, tends to lower the price. It 
is also undoubtedly true, that if we should pour 
a barrel of water into the Potomac, that there 
would, by consequence, be more water in Chesa- 


peake Bay. 


But manufacturers have candidly stated that | 


they cannot make iron at the present rates, and 
that, unless we give them increased protection, 
they must give up the business. That is really 
the question which they submit to us. I appeal 
to gentlemen all around to say whether there is 
any sufficient reason to justify this demand? 
Ought we to increase the present tax of thirty per 
cent., now oppressive on all parts of the country, 


just to enable a few establishments to make more `: 


mohey than they can now do? Have they any 
right to expect that we should do it? In this 

amphlet, to which I have already referred, they 
have given us a minute statement of the cost of 
making iron in Pennsylvania. All the items they 
set down as making a sum total of $49 per ton at 
the works. They then state that it costs $4 75 to 
get it into the market—making $53 75—and show, 
that when it is sold at $55 per ton, the manufac- 
turer’s profit is only $1 25. Bat we have it in 
their own published statement, which I now ex- 


j 
i 
i 


| $21 66, and that, alter paying all the charges in- 
| cident to importation, it can be had here for $27 74, 
: if free of duty. If, therefore, there were no duty 
on the article, the American purchaser could get 
it for $27 26 less than they ask, or about one half 
only of the price which they told us two years 
ago they were obliged to have. To enable, there- 
fore, the manufacturer to realize $1 25 per ton, 
you must make the purchaser lose $27 26. Is 
it fair thus to treat one class of our citizens for the 
sake of another? Are not the farmers who are 


interested in the making of railroads, just as, 


| 


| 


i 


ries in Pennsylvania, according to the census re- 
turns, it is only sixty-five cents. There is a dif- 


| ference between the prices of labor in the cotton 
| and iron manufactories of from sixty-five cents to 
-one dollar and six cents. 


worthy, and, in all respects, as meritorious as the ' 


manufacturers ? 

But these gentlemen say that their iron fur- 
naces give employment to laborers, Undoubtedly 
they do; but so does a railroad, and it is easy to 
show by calculation, as I did at the last session, 


that the making of a rajlroad gives employment | 


to a much larger number of persons than does the 
furnace which merely makes the iron. They say, 
further, that these establishments afford a market 
to the farmers. This is true, as to those living in 
the neighborhood of the works; but my constitu- 
ents, or the people of Illinois and Missouri, can 
' no more pay for iron in Pennsylvania with their 
: produce than they can in England. In either case 
they would be compelled to make the payment in 
, cash, and therefore should seek the cheapest mar- 
ket. Besides, sir, the railroad, when made, will 


carry their produce to the markets of the world, | 


and not to a single establishment that would be 
easily glutted. The benefit from this protection is 


' smali, and confined to a few; but the burden is | 


Jarge and diffused over the whole community. 

l now, Mr. Chairman, ask the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens] to 
the real cause of the difficulty under which his 
people have suffered. The complaint there is 
owing to the excessive degree of protection here- 
tofore given. 
gantly high duty of the tariff of 1842, there was 
too great a rush of capital to the iron business, be- 
cause in the most favorable localities enormous 
profits could be made. So much capital went into 
the business, that all the spare labor in that part of 
the country was atonce absorbed by that occupa- 
tion, and the competition among the iron-masters 


caused a great rise in the wages of laborers, and has | 


produced a condition of things which cannot be 
permanently kept up. Since I presented this 


solution of the difficulty in the last Congress, I | 
have some additional evidence to support the | 
|, fitable that all the labor of the country was ab- 


view. From the census returns, which have been 


published for the first time during the present | 
e rate of | 


session, Í find that while the ave 
, wages for male laborers in theiron factories of 
Pennsylvania is one dollar and six cents, in North 
: Carolina it is only thirty-nine cents, and in Geor- 
gia it is only forty-three cents. Why this differ- 
. ence? What has produced such a condition of 
‘things? Clearly it is owing to the fact, that in 
, those favorable localities in Pennsylvania the busi- 
ness was overdone, and more labor being required 
than could be had at the usual rates, wages rose 
thus high. I may be asked, however, if this is 
‘not a desirable thing. I need hardly say that I 
. should be much gratified to see not only the iron 
| manufacturers of Penns 
laborers there, whether Armes or mechanics, and 
throughout the entire Union, receive not only one 


| dollar, but ten or twenty a day. 


Under the stimulus of the extrava- . 


Ivania, but all the other ` 


. things cannot possibly be. As you can only raise | 

| prices partially and by legislation, the question is, . 
whether it is right to impose a tax on those of our , 

' citizens who are getting but forty cents per day, | 


i to give others more than one dollar? hy op- 


i ioe North Carolina and Georgia for the sake of | 


elping ae 
Mr. BROOKS. Do not the laborers in the iron 
l establishments in North Carolina receive as high 


:: compensation as those in Pennsylvania? 


i r. CLINGMAN. Iam glad the gentleman 
` has asked me that question. [ beg him again to 
| look at this statement which I have read, and he 
| will find that by the census returns which have 

been published, that the averege price of labor in 


'! all the iron establishments in North Carolina is 


' set down at thirty-nine cents; the average in the 


. not work for less. 


Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. If the gentle- 
man will allow me, I will ask him whether he al- 
ludes, when he speaks of the price of labor in the 
cotton manufactories, to male or female labor ? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I allude to male labor 
only. 

Mr. McNAIR. Is board included in this state- 
ment? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. The statement before me 
gives the rate of wages in all the States alike, with- 
out discrimination, and of course either board is 
included for all or none in the comparative esti- 
mate of the census tables. 

Mr. McNAIR. The price of board itself is 
eighty-seven and a half cents a day. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Then the price of board 
must of course be included in the statement. My 
object is to show the difference in the rate of 
wages paid to the Jaborers in the cotton and iron 
manufactories in Pennsylvania. The average 
rates, as [ said, is sixty-five cents a day for one, 
and one dollar and six cents for the other. 

Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. In the cotton 
manufactories there are a great many minors. 
Does the gentleman include them in his estimate, 
or does he only refer to the labor of men. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. However that may be, 
the gentleman will see that it will not help him 
out of the difficulty. When I come down to 
North Carolina, I tind that the price of labor in 


' the cotton factories averages forty-four cents per 


But this state of | 


| System. 


day, which is five cents higher than that paid to 
those in the iron establishments there; and we em- 
ploy boys in our cotton manufuctories as well as 

ou do in Pennsylvania. In Georgia the price of 
abor in the cotton manufactories is fifty-five cents 

er day, which is twelve cents higher than in the 
iron establishments of that State, also; so that 
the gentleman will see that the fact that minors 
and boys are employed in the manufactories of 
Pennsylvania, does not help him out of the diffi- 
culty. 

But my explanation is the true one of the cause 
of the difference of forty cents per day between 
the rate of wages in the cotton and iron establish- 
ments in Pennsylvania. The Government, as I 
said, by the duty imposed upon iron in the tariff 
of 1842, rendered the manufacture of iron so pro- 


sorbed by the iron manufacturers, and such was 
the competition that the price of labor rose to the 
enormous rate of $1 06 per day, while the labor 
in the cotton manufactories remained at sixty- 
five cents. This fact illustrates the principle 
which I am endeavoring to maintain. Pennsyl- 
vania is suffering from excessive protection. At 
the particular localities where these iron establish- 
ments werelocated, the business became so profit- 
able as to raise the price of glabor to that degree 
that now that iron has fallen they cannot afford to 
make it on the same.terms; while if the duty im- 
posed had been only a moderate one, so many 
would not have gone into the business, and there 
would have been a steady advance. i. 
What you want is a moderate check upon the 
I will make a few remarks upon a 
very singular statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which I have no doubt gentlemen have 
seen incorporated in Mr. Corwin’s report, as it is 
germane to this subject. But before I proceed to 
that matter, let me say that the price of labor in 
the manufacturing establishments of North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Tennessee, no doubt indicates 
the rate of wages among the farmers; for if the 
farmers paid any higher rate, of course these 
people in the manufacturing establishments would 
If this is true, the farmers of 
the South and West, and I have no doubt that 
the same is true in other States, are not realizing 
more than forty or fifty cents a day, and yet gen- 
tlemen are clamorous in asking us to impose a 
tax upon these people who receive but forty or’ 
fifty cents a day, to enable others to get more 


' than a dollar and six cents a day. 


‘iron establishments in Georgia forty-three cents, | 


_and that of Pennsylvania $1 06. Now, if you 


hibit, that iron can be purchased in Liverpool at || will look at the price of labor in the cotton facto- l: 


Mr. McNAIR, (interrupting.) I will say to 
the gentleman that many of those who are em- 
ployed in the iron works, have to spend many 
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years in learning the art of manufacturing, and f 
then they receive high wages, and that makes a |; 
very great difference. i 

Mr. CLINGMAN. If the gentleman had at- 
tended to my remarks and referred to the census, 
he would have found that the average rate of 
wages included all the laborers, whether they re- 
ceive high or low prices. 

But how, Mr. Chairman, is it with the farmers? 
I am amused sometimes by gentlemen getting up | 
upon this floor, as I was amused when | saw an 
article in the National Intelligencer to the same 
effect, complaining most hieny of a tax of five | 
per cent. upon madder, dye-stuffs, and other arti- 
cles which the manufacturers consume. The . 
manufacturers say it is a great outrage to im- 
for a tax of five per cent. upon what they use, 
p 


i 


ut upon what the farmers use, they say thirty 

er cent. is not enough. The laboring farmers ` 
of the country are realizing but forty or fifty cents 
a day for their work, and the real question now 
is, whether you will impose a further tax upon 
them to enable these other people to make a dollar 
and a quarter. They say to the farmers who may | 
complain, that the duty makes things cheaper. ' 
Then why do they not submit to it themselves? It 
is because they do not themselves believe in the | 
argument; else why complain of the five per cent. 
tax on copper, and fifty other things which they find 
occasion to use, and which are, to some extent, 
produced already in this country, and can be with- : 
out limit. No, sir; their wish is to be exempt 
themselves from all share in supporting the Gov- 
ernment, and that all others may be taxed for 
their benefit. They have been so much petted, 
‘that they have been quite spoiled. Most of our 
. tariffs have been made entirely to suit their 
‘wishes. The farmers, and their representatives 
here, I am sorry to say, have looked too little into 
the details of the systems, and have permitted the 
manufacturers to have everything their own way. 
Itis high time that there was a nearer approach 
to equality and justice. 

But I wish, Mr. Chairman, to advert to an ar- 
gument which has been put forward again and 

ain; and I ask the attention of my friend from ` 

ennessee, over the way, (Mr.Jones,] and others. 
‘These gentlemen say you are proposing now to 
benefit corporations, but you will do nothing for |' 


it? When you propose to construct a road in 
North Carolina—and I have no doubt the same is 


| true in western and southern States generally || 


—every farmer asks himself how much can he |; 


afford to lose for the sake of getting a public im- : 
provement; and after deciding that question, he 
takes as much stock as hecanafford. Sothese roads - 
are made by the farmers and the poor men of the 
country mainly. And when they are made in 
any manner whatever, they benefit all classes. 
They enable the farmers to get their produce to 
market—to the sea-side, where they have the mar- . 
kets of the world. Every man who travels is 
benefited, too—and almost every one has to travel 
to some extent. The manufacturer is also as much 
benefited as any one else. He has the road to 
enable him to send his goods to the consumer in 
the country, and by the same facility he gets back 
his grain, and beef, and pork. 

Nor does the benefit stop here. When this pro- 
duce comes to the sea-side, you find that the ship- 


I now wish to make a remark upon a singular 
statement contained in the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, (page 54.) It is a table, from 
which it appears that in 1848 we were consuming 
ninety-nine pounds of iron to each person, and that 
now we are consuming only sixty-nine pounds. 
This is a singular state of things, if it be true. 
But what is the fact, and how does he get at it? 
Remember, in 1848, iron was worth nearly $80 
per ton, and it isnow down to $30. Is it not very 
extraordinary, therefore, that when iron was dear, 
you consumed ninety-nine pounds, and when it 
fell down to a much lower price, you consumed 
only sixty-nine pounds. Now, if it were true, 
that under this system of legislation, our people 
were so impoverished that they could not consume 
the amount of iron they wanted, it would be a great 
and important question. But how do you get at 
these facts? I will tell you. The amount imported 
in each year is easily ascertained, but the error is 
in computing the amount of domestic production. 


owner, and the merchant, take it and carry it ‘| It appears from the census of 1840, that we man- 


abroad, whereb 
and extended. Every class of the community, 
‘every branch of business is thus benefited. 

| Mr. FULLER, of Pennsy!vania, (interrupting.) 


| The gentleman has exhibited a very striking con- | 


| 


| amount in ten years. 


trast between the rate of wages in the State of || 


Pennsylvania, and the State of North Carolina, and 

, has stated that the rate of wages in the iron estab- 
lishments of Pennsylvania is $106 per day, and 
forty-three cents in the State of North Carolina. I 
wish to know of him if he considers $1 06 too high 
a rate of wages for a laboring man in any State of 
the Union? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I have answered that ques- 
tion, and I will answer it again. I told gentlemen 
that I would like to see these laboring people get- 
ting the highest wages. I hope the gentleman will 
not interrupt me again, except with some new 
matter. 

Mr. FULLER. Whatkind of men are they in 
North Carolina, who work for forty cents a day ? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. The object of the gentle- 
man is only to occupy my time, as I have an- 
swered that question. 

I have said this: that when gentlemen propose 
to tax one man who is getting only forty cents a 
day, to enable another mantogetmore than $1 06, | 


commerce is vastly increased | ufactured in the United States 286,000 tons ofiron. 
and || It appears also, from the census of 1850, that we 


manufactured 564,000 tons, which is doubling the 
That is the only data we 
have to go upon that is at allauthentic. But when 
some of the manufacturers of Pennsylvania, two 


. years since, wanted to make a strong impression 


upon Congress, they got together and claimed upon 


' the strength of estimates and conjecture merely, 


that they did make 800,000 tons in the year 1848. 
This statement was got up expressly to induce 
Congress to give them further protection, they 
alleging that the manufacture of that article had 
fallen down to little or nothing then. Well, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has taken that statement 
made up inthis way in December, 1849, at the 
instance of these iron manufacturers, and incor- 
porated it into his report. If you take the census 
of 1840, and the census of 1850, you have some- 
thing reliable to go upon. Though the census may 
be inaccurate, yet it is after all, more likely to be 
right than any other statement. Yet, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has taken that statement and 


. incorporated it into his report upon mere conjec- 
_ture, and at the instance of persons interested to 
‘make the difference between the two periods as 


‘the farmer; that you propose to take a duty off of |: I am not for it. I should be very glad to have | 


railroad iron, but you do not touch plow iron. 
Now, I should like to show gentlemen how little 
there is in this objection. These gentlemen have | 
not surely looked into the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. From the last report (page | 


83) it appears that there were 254,000 tons of bar- |! the last two or three years. Why isit? Because 


iron, manufactured by rolling, imported for the jl 
year 1851. Most of this was railroad iron. From |; 
another statement, furnished during the present 
session to my colleague, [Mr. MorenEAn,] by the | 
Secretary of the Treasury, it appears that the ex- | 
act amount of railroad iron imported for the year, ` 
was 190,199 tons. Butallthe other kinds of bar- | 
iron, not manufactured by rolling, according to 
the same report, (page 84,) imported for the year | 
1851, amount to only 20,198 tons. This includes | 
the finer kinds of Swede iron, as well as the plow 
iron imported. Ifit were all used by the farmers, , 
instead of only a small part of it, it would still 
be but little more than one tenth of the railroad 
iron imported. How absurd, then, is it to say, | 
that it is a matter of great importance to relieve ` 
the farmers from a tax on 20,000 tons, but it is not 
worth while to remove a burden ten times as great. 
These gentlemen are extremely anxious to remove 
a mote from the eye of the public, but they are || 
utterly indifferent about getting out the beam. i 
But is it true, sir, in point of fact, that the capi- 
talists are interested in the railroads mainly, and `: 
that farmersare not? I canspeak from some ob- 
servation upon the subject. In North Carolina 
we havea few roads, but not so many as we ought | 
to have, and would like to get more, and yet I | 
find that those roads have not been made by capi- 
talists, Moneyed men who want to make as much |: 
as possible, you will find invariably looking for `! 
more productive stocks. There is the Wilming- : 
ton railroad, the stock of which my colleague [Mr. < 
Asne] very wells knows is not now worth more |. 
than seventy cents on the dollar, and yet the very | 
men who took that stock, and lost money on it, | 
have since taken stock in other roads. Why is |. 


another. 
As I was saying, everybody has been struck 
: by the immense increase of our foreign tonnage in 


the improvements of the country have carried 
a vast amount of its products which never be- ! 
fore found their way there, to the sea-side, and | 
my are now transported abroad. . 
ut we hear a great complaint made of British | 
free trade. When listening to this clamor, people | 
would suppose that Great Britain was robbing us 
of everything, especially of our gold and silver, 
and that we were losing every year. 
I find, according to the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in the commerce and navi- 


: gation document for the last year, (page 46,) which 


any gentleman can read for himself, that Great Brit- 


‘ain buys $124,000,000 worth of products a year 


from us, and sends us back only $105,000,000 of ` 
her produce, (page 270 of same document.) So that ` 
we actually sell her $19,000,000 of property more 
than we take back from her, obliging her to make 


., Up this sumin specie to us. It is amusing to hear 


this great hue and cry against our commerce with 
Great Britain, when it is known that she not only 


‘buys more from us than all the world besides | 


does, but $19,000,000 more than she sells to us. 
That is equivalent to $19,000,000 of specie upon 
our side. l should like to know if any one ob- 
jects to that state of the case? 

If you stop this trade with Great Britain, the 


i result will be that the $100,000,000 worth of cotton . 


she now takes, and therice, pork, tobacco, and the 
breadstuffs, &c., amounting to some $20,000,000 


i and upwards, all are to be kept at home to rot 


and other things by paying more than anybody 
else, and she is the largestand best customer there- 
fore we have, and our trade with her is much the 
most profitable we have with any Power. 


i these men get $5 a day, ora much larger sum, but | 


u: Lam not willing to tax one set of men to give to 


| 


erent as possible. Is there the slightest reason to 
elieve in this statement? 
I appeal to the judgment of every gentleman 


| around me—are not we making more railroads in 
‘the United States now than we ever have at any 
i 


former time? Are we not making a larger number 
of ships? Both are great consumers of iron. Are 
not we constructing more steamboats and steam- 
ships, with their immense massive iron machinery, 
than at any former period? Are not we using 
iron for houses, bridges, and in a thousand ways, 
and to a greater extent, than formerly? Are not 
our farming operations carried on with a ;reater 
consumption of iron, than at any previous time? 

I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that the people 


: of the United States are consuming more iron now 


: than at any earlier period of our existence. 


It 
is a strange, a most preposterous idea, that they 
do not consume it, because it is so cheap; and yet 


‘this statement is thrown out and copied into the 


: cheaper. 


, phlet, printe 


newspapers, and harped upon from time to time, 
without persons taking the trouble to look into it, 
or see its fallacy. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are sometimes told that 
.by submitting to a high price for a few years un- 
der protection, we shall in the end get the article 
Even if this be conceded as a general 
principle, it cannot hold good as to railroad iron, 
if the iron-masters of Pennsylvania are to be 
relied on as good authority. In this same pam- 

by them, from which I have been 
reading, it is said, that in making iron, the labor 


` amounts to nine tenths of the whole cost of pro- 


duction. It is also shown by the table, on page 
46, that the cost of American labor on a single ton 
is $11; and that the English get the same done for 
$3 71. Taking, therefore, the raw material in this 
country to be worth about the same that itis in 


> bi ., England, it being, too, but one tenth part of the 
on our hands. Great Britain only gets our cotton | 


whole cost, it appears that a ton of bar-iron can 
be manufactured in that country for $20, at a better 
profit to themaker than the same would afford here 
when sold for $50 per ton. Nor can this inequalit 


., ever be overcome, unless wages were correspond- 
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ingly reduced in this country. This, I need hardly 
aay, is not desire! by those interested, and there- 


fore there is no ground for us to hope that the bur- | 


den they propose the nation should bear will be a 
mere temporary one. Conceding that the British 
have the advantage, however, in this particular 
manufacture, I am still of opinion that those rep- 
resenting the iron interest have greatly exagger- 
ated the ditference. This very committee of ìran- 
masters, to whom I have already referred, told 
me, during the present session, that they were able 
to make iron in Pennsylvania now, at $10 per ton 
less than they did two years ago. This, they 
said, was owing to improvements and economy, 
and not to any reduction of wages. This remark- 
able fact has occurred, too, not under a high tariff, 
but under what they cail a low one. It reminds 
me of what has occurred in England, with refér- 
ence to the silk manufacture. While that busi- 
ness was heavily protected by the Government, it 
languished; but since the duties have been reduced, 
it is prosperous. 

These facts tend to show that it is necessary 
that people should rely on their own efforts for 
success. If the wagoner wishes Hercules to help 
him he must put his shoulder to the wheel. Even 
if all the duties were repealed, I have no doubt but 
that the iron manufacture would still go on, just 
as our farmers make corn at fifty, twenty-five, and 
even ten cents per bushel in some localities, be- 
cause they. cannot do better. Though they do 
not call upon us to tax others for their benefit, they 
have a right to insist that we shall not impose 
unnecessary burdens on them, to aid others who 
are already better off. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Ross,} whose able speech has ren- 
dered it unnecessary for me to touch many points 
of the subject, showed that the iron business in 


his State was in a highly-prosperous condition, ` 
and that more iron works had been built since 1846 . 


than in an equal period before it. The minute 

` knowledge he evinced on this branch, will not, I 
trust, be lost on the House or the country. 

In the census table, furnished to us this session, 

it is stated that there is now in operation 10,814 


miles of railroad. This will haye to be relaid | 
‘languishing from the high price of the raw ma- | 
Their numbers are on | 


from time to time. There are also in the progress 
of ‘construction 10,896 miles of kailas in the 
different States of the Union. The duties under 
the present tariff on the iron necessary to complete 
these roads will amount to more than $8,000,000, 

. but the Secretary of the Treasury estimates the 
surplus on hand at the close of the present. fiscal 
year at some $20,000,000. Had we not better, 
therefore, repeal the duty, and thus enable all the 
States to finish their works? Pennsylvania her- 
aelf, that is making several hundred miles of road 
which she is laying down with the foreign iron, 
will be much more benefited asa State than injured 
by the measure. It will take half a million of dol- 
lars to pay the duty on the iron which will be re- 

` quired on the roads in North Carolina, which we 
expect to have to purchase in the next eighteen 
months. The grading of the roads can be done 
by the farmers themselves, but the iron is a cash 
article, and why should its price be so much raised 
_by an unneceseary tax, as I have shown this to be? 
I admit, sir, that itis advantageous to a country 
that part of its labor should be employed in man- 
ufactures; but it must be such business as will 
sustain itself. It is clear that if any branch of 


manufactures is so unprofitable that it cannot sup- | 


port itself, but must be kept up by a tax on other 
more profitable occupations, it is a losing concern 
on the whole, and ought to be abandoned. All 

the countries referred to as having grown wealthier 
by reason of their manufactures, did so because 
they took care to engage in such kinds of business 
as they found convenientand profitable. England 
was referred to by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Srevens.] She, however, tried the 
syatem of restriction until her starving population 
could no longer bear it, and five years ago she was 
obliged to repeal her tariffa, a 
tive system of free trade. 
that she is more prosperous 
her existence. 

Let me present to the House some statements 
professing to come from official sources, and fur- 
nished by the London correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. Nobody will suspect that 
paper of an undue bias towards the side of free 
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The consequence is 
than at any period of 


nd adopt a compara- ; 
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|! trade. The article in question will be found in 
|i the paper of March 27, 1852. 

In the year 1845, the year before the repeal of 
the corn laws, the importations into the United 


Kingdom of wheat and meal were 1,141,957 quar- : 
ters; and in 1851, the increase was no less than ` 


5,355,687, or nearly fivefold. Remember, too, 
that the domestic production of these articles had 
increased, and ask yourself how vast the benefit 
conferred on the starving population of the coun- 
| try by this large increase of provisions consumed. 
Nine years ago, the consumption of sugar was 
4,068,331 cwt.; last year it had risen to 6,884,189 
cwt., or an increase of sixty-nine per cent. Not 


oniy are the people there able to pay for these : 


articles which ey consume, but all branches of 
manufacturing exhibit a proportionate increase, as 
is shown in the same article, as follows: 


Again: If we look at the items of manufactures and ex- 
orts, we shall find evidences of prosperity which are 
founded, we think, upon increased consumption of raw ma- 

terials. Take the following brief tabular arrangement of 
the quantities of the leading varieties of raw materials, 
which passed through the hands of our manufacturers in 
the years 1842 and 1851, respectively: 


1842—Ibs. 1851—ths, 
Cotton «486,498,778. ..... 645,496,624 
Wool..... ae 44,022,141 69,346,893 


Raw gilk..... : c. 3,856,867 
The entire exports of the results of British industry were, 
in 1842, £47,381 ,023; in 1851 they were £74,116,396; an 
increase within nine years of more than fifty per cent. 
I might, by going further into detail, show still 
more clearly how much Great Britain has been 
_ benefited by greater freedom of trade. Nor can 
‘it be pretended by any one cognizant of the facts, 
that she has made this advance at our expense. 
Our prosperity, as a nation, is greater than atany 
former period. The last half a dozen years show 
an advance that cannot be equaled by any period 
of similar length in our history. Money hae been 
abundant; our domestic production, and export, 
‘at fair prices, much greater than ever before; while 
what we have had to purchase in turn from 
abroad, has been lower than formerly. Wages, 


4,059,449 


‘generally, have been very high, and the neces- ` 


“saries of life abundant and cheap. Even the cot- 
ton factories, which a year or two since were 


- terial, are now doing well. 
the increase, and they are generally at work on 
full time. According to a statement, which I 


' think correct, they had taken for consumption ‘| 


of cotton, un to the latter part of May of this 
' year, 509,293 bales. During the whole of last 
pee they used only 305,246 bales. If, in the 
atter part of the present year, they should take 
as much as they did for the corresponding pe- 
. riod of last year, their consumption and manu- 
facture would, for the present year, considerably 


exceed that of any former one, and be fifty per | 


cent: greater than that of the highest year under 
the tariff of 1842. If a cotton or iron establish- 
:! ment is sold by the company for debt, the fact is at 
i once paraded in certain newspapers, and charged 
to the want of a higher tariff; but when the same 
: factory is started in new hands, or when others 
_are built, these journals take no note of it, nor do 
‘they tell us how many farmers and merchants 
| have their property sold by the sheriff or other- 
|| wise fail in business. I find, too, that our export 
| of cotton goods was, in 1846, $3,545,481, and in 
‘1854, $7,241,205, or more than doubled. . 
I now propose, Mr. Chairman, to direct the 
:i attention of the committee to another subject of 


1 
ii 


i great magnitude, viz: the modification of our |. 


i: navigation laws, and the relaxation of certain re- 
‘| strictions on commerce now existing. The period 
|; is perhaps a favorable one for such a discussion, 


because the public mind is now excited on the ;. 
| subject of the fishing difficulty. It is proposed by | 


i > 


i: certai 
i, further fishing privileges in her waters, and also 


‘| the right to the free. navigation of the St. Law- | 


|| renee, we should adopt a system of free trade with 
| Canada, &c.,and so far repeal our tariffas to admit 
‘| Canadian productions free of duty. 
Why, sir, has not the country been told ten 

thousand times by the manufacturers, when asking 

' for high duties, that though the farmers might | 
i thereby have to pay them a little more for their | 
|! goods, yet it would be amply made up to them by | 
i the manufacturers, who would take their produc- i 


n persons, that to obtain from Great Britain |, 


Ifthisbethe : 
whole extent we are to go, am opposed to it. | 


tions in turn, and give them better prices than 
they would get elsewhere? This stor has been 
i repeated until it is known to every child. And 
|i yet, sir, they gravely ask us to keep up the taxes 
on manu 


factured articles for their benefit, and to 
the oppression of the farmers, and nevertheless 
propose that they shall be allowed to go over to 
Canada, to purchase such foreign productions as 
they wish to consume, merely because such things 
may be cheaper there than at home. Yes, sir, 
they wish the farmers to bear the burden of the 
tariff, while they have the benefit of free trade. 
Coming from them, this proposition is the most 
amazingly impudent one that the mind of man has 
ever conceived. 1t would be a very different thing 
if they popei to put all persons on the same 
footing by a general repeal of duties, and permit- 
ting all to purchase where they could buy most 
advantageously. 

With respect to our fishermen, I am as anxious 
as any one to advance their interests. They cer- 
tainly, however, have no reason to complain of 
us. They are now, and have, from time immemo- 
rial, been sustained by bounties from our Treasury. 
In addition to getting the salt they use in curing 
fish free of duty, the bounty paid to them out of 
the Treasury is, according to the speech of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts himself, [Mr. Scun- 
DER,] delivered a few days since, equal to $22 32 
for each person engaged in the business, including 
both .ship-owners and fishermen. As they are 
employed but four mouths, it is therefore equal 

to $5 58 per month added to their other profits. 
i Would not the farming laborers of the country like 
|| to have given to them by the Government $5 50 
| m De . 
| per month, in addition to their wages? Instead of 

this, however, they have to pay in taxes the very 
'i money which the Government gives over to the 
i fishermen. The fish caught by them are certainly a 
, good commodity, but not worth so much to the na- 
tion as the pork and beef of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
other States, which get no such bounty, It ie said 
that the sailors thus employed serve in times of war 
to man our Navy, and defend the country. Thisis, 
to some extent, true; but it will hardly be.affirmed 
‘ that they render more important service than the 
riflemen of the western and southern country did 
at New Orleans, Buena Vista, and on many other 
|; well-fought fields, and yet, instead of giving these 
‘| men bounties out of the Treasury, we impose taxes 
on them. I do not wish to. be understood as in- 
sisting on a repeal of the laws giving these boun- 
| ties to the fishermen, but only to show that they 
are, in.fact, much fayored alread y, while: ham dig- 
posed to obtain for them further advantages, upon 
what I congider-fair terma. W hat are these terms? 
|. Simply that,.in addition to the fishing privileges, 
: the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and free trade 
| with Canada, we also so far modify our naviga- 
tion laws as to extend the reciprocity system with 
Great Britain, adopted a few years since, to the 
entire coasting trade pf the two countries. 

By the arrangement entered into pome, three 
years since, our ships have the right to carry 
freight, &c., from any port of the British domip- 
ions to any other country; also from Great Britain 
to any one of her colonies, and from one colony 
to another. Her ships, too,’ have the right to 
carry from the United States to any other coun- 
try; but our vessels cannot thus go from one port 
of Great Britain; to another port of that island, 
nor from a port of one. of her colonies to another 
port of the same colony, nor can her vessels take 
cargoes from one port of the United States to an- 
other in our country. I propose, then, 89 to mod- 
_ ify the existing system as to allow the vessels of 
'; both countries to participate in the coasting trade 
of euch. Against this proposition a clamor is 
raised, and one gentleman said in my hearing that 
' we had as wel! abolish our Navy. Everybody 
however, that there was a.similar 
schief from the adoption pf 
the reciprocity system in the foreign trade before 
it went into effect. But what has been the result? 
Instead of our commerce suffering; there has been 
an immense increase, by reason of..the free com- 
į petition thus afforded. “Yet Great Britain has not 
' Faai prejudiced, but, on the ather hand, has been 
| positively benefited. In 1848, the year previous 

to the repeal of the navigation act, the entire ton- 
| nage of the United, Kingdom was 10,630,000; in 
| 1851, it was 13,471,000—being an increase of some 


i! 
|i 
|| 
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| 
thirt rcent.,an amount ter than the ad- f! 
saká or an equal period at Ane oraier time. The | 
increase of British tonnage engaged in the foreign | 
trade, which entered the ports of Great Britain in ` 
the year 1851, as compared with that of 1849, is, . 
however, only five per cent. But that of the Uni- 
ted States in the same ports was as follows: For 
the year 1849, 587,986 tons, and in the year 1851, 
778,664 tons—an increase of twenty-five per cent. 
in two years. It thus appears, that, in her own 
ports, our tonnage has increased five times as much 
as hers since the adoption of the reciprocity sys- 
tem. How is the comparison on this side of the 
water? I havea statement for the port of New 
York, which I take to be accurate. 


Calendar ` No. of ` 


= 
Tons, | Total tons. 


Tons, 


years. arrivals.. American. | Foreign. 
11846.....006 496,761 185,404 682,165 
1847... . 0.006 3,147 605,482% 333,537 939,019 & 
IBR eee 3,060 657,794% 367,3213 1,025,116% 
1H 3,237 TH4,9ORR 414,096 1,148,104% 
1850... 3,333 807,500% 441,756% 1,9,337 
1851........ 3,840 1,144,485 479,566% 1,624,051 


From this it appears that within two years, 
viz: 1849 and 1851, whilst the increase at that port 
of British tonnage is fifteen per cent., that on our 
aide amounts to seventy-eight per cent., or more 
than five times as much. We are, under the sys- 
tem of free competition, beating the British every- 
where. For the accuracy of this statement, with | 
reference to the port of New York, I appeal to il 
the gentleman representing it, [Mr. Brooxs,} who | 
made an able speech on this subject in the last |: 
Congress. 

Mr. BROOKS. That increase of tonnage arises 
from two sources: first, the annexation of Califor- 
nia, which has caused an extensive commerce - 
around Cape Horn, which we had not before. 
And, secondly, the British navigation act, which 
has opened all the British ports. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. By the British navigation 
act, the reciprocity system between both countries 
has been extended to the foreign trade. I am 
obliged to the gentleman for the candor of his ad- 
mission. My object is to show that free trade 
upon the ocean has greatly increased our com- 
merce, and thereby benefited us. We now send 
more abroad because of this greater freedom of 
trade. It isa little singular, some gentlemen may 
think, that both countries should be benefited by | 
this change. The reason is this: in the first place, `; 
by reducing tie cost, you increase the amount of ‘| 
freights. e all know that when people can get ` 
their productions to market cheaper they sell a. 

t deal more. In the next place, when one 
branch of business is glutted, the whole field being ` 
open, owners of vessels can shift from one em- |: 
i ment to another. ! 

hat I propose, Mr. Chairman, is this: I am | 
willing to agree with Great Britain, that if she will 
allow our fishermen the privileges they desire, and 
ive us the navigation of the St. Lawrence to boot, 
Pwil for Canadian free trade, provided we also 
extend the reciprocity system to the coasting trade 
ofboth countries. We shall thus greatly benefitour ` 
agriculturists. Why should not the farmer, when 
his produce gets to the sea-side, have the right to 
send, it anywhere in the ship that will carry it 
cheapest? Two years since I had occasion to 
state, that it cost more to take freight from New 
Orleans to New York than from New York to ` 
Canton, on the opposite side of the globe. This 
is a heavy tax on the cotton, pork, and flowt that 
pe down the Mississippi. Why should people ‘| 
longer compelled to submit to it? By letting in | 
the ical Sian of British ships, and stopping the 
monopoly, we should lower freights, and benefit A 
all the producers of the country. Great Britain | 
is able to give us a sufficient equivalent in the way ` 
of exchange. Unless, however, this is to be done, :| 
I am opposed to Canadian reciprocity. That 
would be simply giving Canada all the benefits of : 
being in our Union, without her contributing any- | 
thing to support our Government. Of course it f 
18 a good policy for her, and I do not wonder that | 
Sir Henry Bulwer, the British Minister, was |i 
anxious for it. Its adoption would tempt a por- | 
tion of our popolation to go over into Canada. 
They might thus escape the high tariff of this | 
country, and buy British goods cheap for their | 


i 


| has been forced upon the House by t 


; to central portions of that 
i all her extremities. My object, Mr. Chairman, 


own use, and yet have the privilege of selling all 
they made in this country. I repeat, I am willing 
to adopt a general system of free trade, but sot a 


partial one for the advantage of a particular class | 


or section. 


T have, Mr. Chairman, discussed these topics | 


with little expectation that in the ten days which 
remain of the present session, we shall see any 
legislation on them, but rather in the hope that at 
some early day of the next session, Congress may 
be induced to act on them. During my time on 
this floor, I have witnessed important results, and 
‘grat changes of public opinion, effected by dis- 
cussion in these Halls; and if, at this time, I could, 
by directing the attention of gentlemen to the con- 
sideration of these points, be instrumental in any 
manner, or to any extent, in convincing the minds 
of a majority of the propriety of these views, | 
should feel quite confident that, sooner or later, 
they would, through the medium of the pres- 
ad otherwise, bring public opinion to that condi- 
tion that would effect the proper legislation to 
carry them into practical operation. T thank the 
committee for its attention, and will no longer oc- 
cupy its time. 
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‘powers that have centralized commerce. 


the world, ater she has secured the powers of her 
looms and ships by protection, is contrary to the 

eat principle of business, and is a manifest vio- 
ation of the natural rights of mankind. The true 


. place, the natural place for the artisan, is where 


the raw material and food abound. These all 
united—labor, material, food, clothing--are all 
combined, compressed, amalgamated into the man- 
ufactured article. 

The laws of trade may not be violated with im- 
punity more than the laws of nature. My hon- 
orable friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Mann] is 
wont, whenanything goes wrong, mentally, phys- 
ically, or spintually, to exclaim: * Well, some 
law Fas been violated here!” 

Now, sir, in all the misery which you see 
abroad, and the rare instances of vast accumula- 
tions of wealth, you must feel that some law has 
been violated; and let me add, some law has been 
no less violated, when workshops are in one coun- 
try, and the material and food for labor brought 
from another distant land; and so true as time 
passes, so true will the principle upon which that 
outrage has been perpetrated vindicate itself; sir, 
slowly, tardily, but terribly. 

Look, Mr. Chairman, to the situation of Aone 

e 
unnatural action has indeed stimulated the growth 


‘of every kind of wealth; but it has deposited a 


sters that alternate! 


i 
f 


| 


slime which, like that of the Nile, engenders mon- 
waste and destroy. 

Venice, sir, centralized commerce, and flourished; 
but the unnatural prosperity was not permanent; 
and the glory of the mighty centralized commercial 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole || metropolis has departed, and Ichabod is written 
on the state of the Union, and having under con- | On the crumbling door-posts of her tenantless 


sideration the Post Office Appropriation bill— 
Mr. CHANDLER said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I call you, sir, and the mem- | 
bers of this committee, to witness, that on the 
infrequent occasions of my addressing the House, 
I have scrupulously confined myself to the bus- 


iness legitimately before us, and have never , 


wander 
popular movement. The only occasion in which 
such an aberration could be imputed to me, was 
that in which I prefaced my speech on the home- 
stead bill with a slight allusion to fogyism—a sort 
of license always conceded to a public speaker 
who sees that the attentive powers of his audience 
have been so keenly occupied that he might fail 
of securing attention if he did not titillate the ear 
by something a little more pungent than ordinary 
argument. The event showed that my experiment 
was not fruitless as it regarded my own interest. 


*To-day, sir, l purpose departing from the sub- I 
ject which is, by the Calendar, before the com- ` 


mittee, and direct my remarks to a subject which 
e exigen- 


cies of the times and the ambition of members; 


and to prevent any disappointment, I announce | 
that I shall advocate what is usually called the | 
. Protective or Restrictive system, but which I con- al 


tend is the real, the long-desired measure of free 


trade. Yes, sir, I am the advocate of freedom in | 


trade as opposed to that necessity of a commerce 


which foreordains the market which the world ` 


shall frequent, and centralizing the dealings, the 
manufactures, and the fiscal operations of the civ- 
ilized world, pours the whole into one vast vor- 
tex; makes hundreds of nations tributary to a 
single power, to the injury of all others; tributary 

power to the injury of 


is to show to you the injurious effects of the Brit- 
ish free-trade scheme: how it centralizes all the 


; business of the world in Manchester and London, 


and thus drains the life-blood of every power 
which is made subservient to that policy. 

Sir, the system of free trade, upon which this 
country is entering by the tariff of °46, is one 
of those violations of the laws of business which 
must result in misery to those who allow them- 
selves, as we have done, to be inveigled into it. 
The attempt of England todo the manufacturing of 

*Those who are acquainted with the recent writings of 


Mr. Henry C. Carey on the subject of political economy, 
will readily perceive that the views here taken are thote 


i which that distinguished writer holds and promulgates. 


Should this speech reach persons not acquainted with Mr. 


Carey’s views, itis hoped that a desire will be felt to be im- 
proved by his powerful arguments. 


into digressive paths to meet a party or | 


i Exchange. 


Holland, sir, centralized, and had the trade of 
the world; but, alas! she has now neither manu- 
factures nor commercial superiority. 

Genoa distinguished herself in-the race of cen- 
tralization, and she is now the monument of the 
danger of that terrible error. 

The Hanse-Towns of Germany are in the same 
category of centralization, affluence, and atrophy. 

Political centralization is an evil which we all 
dread, and against which we carefully guard. It 
is a great evil, against which the founders of this 
Union spoke and legislated. It is an evil against 


‘which they warned us in their books; for men 


wrote about such matters. But who has thought 
of detecting the evils of a vicious commerce, and 
pointing to its ultimate effects on the destiny of 
nations? Men write and talk about politics, and 
acquire place and honors by the exercise of their 
foreseeing and forereaching intellect. Commerce 


: seems to them to have done its work when it has 
: enriched its votaries. 


Political centralization we 
shall avoid, because we daily admonish each other 


` ofits danger. But commercial centralization, while 


it sweeps business, its profits and its pursuers, 
into one common vortex, in time works the ruin 
of that upon which it has been built. Political 
centralization leaves the individual still at liberty 
to employ his time and his capital as he pleases; 
he does indeed pay a tax to support the central 
power, but that tax is individually small. Five 
dollars a head in France would be one hundred 
and eighty million dollars for political centraliza- 
tion. It can be paid, and the loss endured. While 
commercial centralization, though it may diminish 
the tax, deprives the individual of the power of 


| earning, and of course of paying, the five dollars. 


Sir, hae would better tax him a hundred dollars 
and leave him free to earn, than to tie up his in- 
dustry and tax him five dollars. Give the people 
the power of earning, impose no necessity of 
sending abroad for the results of labor, and you 


| make them free; tie them down to the commercial 
|| necessity of sending their rude produce to one 


market, and to derive from the same center their 
manufactured goods, and you destroy their ambi- 


| tion, their patriotism, and their independence. 


You remove the sustaining principle of industry 
and enterprise— 
“ You take the prop whereon my house doth stand, 
My house doth fall. 
You take the means whereby I live, 
You take my life.’ 
Ireland, sir, is one of those nations which sunk 
from its independence of protective manufactures 
into the dwarfing vortex of commercial centraliza- 
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tion. She seems to have little to do but to raise 


potatoes, and, though successful} in that, is miser- 
ably peor; when that crop fails, she starves, 
Betore the Union, lreland had manufactures | 
amply protected. But the terms of that Union 
rovided for the gradual reduction of duties; and 
as these terms were gradually fulfilled, facto- | 
ries disappeared. And what followed? Famine, 
aqualid misery, rebellion, banishment, and death. | 
Sir, depend on it, this view of the case is wor- | 
thy the attention of every American. I am sure . 


| 


4 


$ 


that members of this House will find their account : 


in taking the idea which I only suggest, and car- 
rying it out with their own powers of comparison 
and analysis. 

Sir, there is not a nation in the world that has ` 
been under the influence of Manchester and Bris- 
tol “ free trade” that is not in a position, or pro- 
gressive state, of ruin. Sir, it is death; slow . 
sometimes, but always certain. : 

Look at India, Portugal; look at Turkey, which | 
is a model of free trade. Look at the West In- | 
dies, which area model of ruin. Look at Canada, ` 
so long worn down with the centralizing influ- 
ences of free trade that she has lost her recupera- | 
tive power, and she asks to reciprocate free trade | 
with us that she may add her surplus to ours, | 
while she receives from England what we would | 
like to supply. She asks this; she asks more. 
She desires to come into our Union, that she may 
„recruit her power, wasted by free trade, at the yet | 
unwasted energies of our nation. 

Spain,* sir, I confess, is a nation that suffered 
waste and almost ruin while she had a protective | 


tariff; but this apparent exception is but a stronger i ap 
': Austria is now endeavoring to form a union—a | 


illustration of the danger to our nation of the free 
trade or centr:lizing powers of another. Spain, 
air, had a protective tariff; but she had a weak, 
dependent, unstable government, without power | 
to enforce its revenue laws; while Great Britain | 
sat quietly down on one side in Portugal, one of | 
those effete nations which her centralizing influence 


had wasted, and on the other side sat down at || 


Gibraltar, and there like a vampire exhausted the 
. vital powers of Spain by defeating the operation 
of the Spanish protective tariff. 

But fortunately, sir, a change has occurred in 
the Government of Spain, New power, new 
energies have been infused into the executive. 
The laws, though not altered, have been enforced; . 


and the result is, sir, the erection of numerous | 
factories in almost every province of Spain, the |: 
restoration of industry, the dawn of a new day of :' 


rosperity. Spain now sells fewer sheep and far : 
less wool than formerly; she needs the former to | 
produce the latter, and she r: uires the latter to | 
supply her newly-erected machinery, where the 
simple cheap food of the country yields an easy 
living, and industry combines the fruits of the 
field, and the mountain, and human industry in | 
the product of the loom. Iam compelled, Mr. | 
Chairman, to limit myself in instances; my time | 
will only allow me to refer to the great principle of 
protection and the great antagonistic power of | 
centralization; and to refer to, rather than cite, in- . 
stances of the effects of each. i 

Now, Mr. Chairman, which are the strong | 


countries of Europe? 


H 
France, that protects- the produce of field, loom, | 


wine-press, and mines, and refuses to throw her- | 
self into the vortex of British centralization. 

Belgium, sir, little Belgium—the paradise of. 
protection and of laboring men—peaceful, quiet, | 
prosperous, and finding in the protection of na- 


tional industry the sure guarantee of domestic and || Mr. $ ’ a 
tralization were it not for protection, and that 


social comforts. 
e | 
* j make special reference to Spain now, because I have | 
more than once been met with the notice of her decline, ; 
while she gave to her people laws to protect their industry; ; 
and I ask particular attention to her case, as it may be found | 
that other countries have not fulfilled the exaqt destiny of | 
prosperity which their protective Jaws should have insured. | 
A close examination, however, will, I am persuaded, show 
some great disturbing cause, preventing the fulfillment of 
the general laws of trade; and, as in Spain, it may prove . 
that the laws protecting industry were not protected—that | 
is, not enforced—were violated by the intrigue or force of 
more artful or more powerful Governments, and that the - 
executive of the nation was not able to execute the laws ` 
which the legislative branch of government had enacted. I 
need not say that any protective laws thus violated are 
woree than open ports and free trade; as their enactment 


invites to an investment of capital and industry in manufac- 


turing, while neglect in the executive insures 8 wasie of | 
that capital and disappointment to the industrious. t 


l 


4 


è 


: lutely sending back to Birmingham some of her | 


į ern 


: for north 


Northern Germany, sir, has redeemed herself ;, 


from that ever-ebbing tide that sets toward Man- | 
chester; the Zoll-Verein is giving her prosperity . 


and Sir, the effect of protection on North- 


wer. 
Germaniy may be found in the fact, that within 


the fourteen years ending in 1850, her consump- ; 


tion of cotton increased from forty to one hundred 
and forty millions. Before she respected and pro- 


tected herself, she received all her hardware from ; 
England, paying English prices, enhanced by the | 


cost of transportation expenses, small duties, and 
mercantile profits. Protection has done so much 
erman manufactures, that she is abso- 


iron, and sending hither some of her goods made 
of our raw cotton; in which manufacture, indeed, 
she is beginning to compete with Great Britain in 
almost every market of the world. Before the 
establishment of the Zoll-Verein she exported a 


‘ large portion of her wool, and imported some of ' 


Í 


-all the world. 


her cloth; now she mingles together her grain and 


her wool, and exports both in the form of cloth to ' 


ay, she really imports some 


; wool to assist her manufactures, and is driving 


i 


l| 


|| of weakness which distinguish 


and it is true wisdom in us, seeing and feeling the , hea 
'. gation, and must take the consequence. 


{ 


t 
4 
i 


d 


; England out of the woolen market of the world, 


as we ought to drive her out of every cotton mar- 
ket on earth. 
Combination of action is the secret of strength 


refused the benefits of the Zoll-Verein for a long 
time, and stood a mere appenage of England; she 
has now joined the German Confederacy, and will 
receive and impart that strength which results from 
union. 

As a proof of the evident benefit of protection, 


large Zoll-Verein—by which the benefit of pro- 


tection may accrue to all the German Powers, to the’ 


tures of the case which 1 present and try to sus- 
tain. 

Repeal your protective laws; for all laws laying 
duties on imports are to the country protective in 


‘their character, though some which we have en- 


acted protect the articles which we import, while 
they expose to competition that which we maru- 
facture; but, repeal the protective laws, and there 
would not be a cotton factory operating in this 
country in a short time; even though we could 
(as we can of some kinds) manufacture cotton as 
cheap hereasin England. But reveal the protect- 
ive laws and that moment, and by that act, you 
divide at least, if not give up entirely, the home 
market, and without that no factory can be carried 
on. 

Do you ask why? The illustration is around 
us—newspapers in our cities are now sold for a 
cent apiece; papers which, if they had not the 
complete command of the market, could not be 
afforded for double that sum. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, is an evil of centraliza- 
tion; an evil which must follow the system of 
British free trade. You destroy by that system 
the competition of customers for our raw cotton 
by transferring all to Great Britain, and if there 
be but one purchaser of the raw cotton, there will 


_ be but one seller of the manufactured article; and 


‘| and the means of success. Hanover, for example, ` 


t 


that one person or community will soon learn to 
fix the prices of the purchase and the sale—the 
minimum of raw cotton, and the maximum of the 
manufactured article. 

We thus become interested for the continuance 


| of a protective system abroad as well as at home, 


for by that system we multiply the number of 
purchasers of raw cotton, and that is certainly 


' likely to augment the price of what we have to 


exclusion of Russia on one hand, and France on | 


the other; making, like the United States, a grand 


Union, for the purposes of revenue and the protec- | 


tion of labor. 

Sweden, sir, is one of the quietest States inall Eu- 
rope, and so situated that she would be absorbed in 
afew years if exposed to the centralizing influence 
of British free trade. Yes, sir, with all her disad- 
vantages she has, by enlarged protection, nearly 
doubled her factories of various kinds, and pro- 
portionately increased her national and individual 
comfort. 

Russia, sir, is fully protected, not merely by rev- 


enue laws, but, as it regards a vast many articles, : 
by an absolute prohibitory tariff. And the result ; 


is her immense wealth and her growin 
and as a matter more easily understood, she in- 
creased her consumption of cotton, from 1846 to 
1850, quite fifty per cent. ; 


I have said, sir, that the strong countries of the |; 
| world are those which protect themselves against 


England and her centralizing power; such as 
France, Belgium, Northern Germany, Russia, 


power; , 


: sell. 


Protection is then good for them. Is it not 
as good for us? Would it not be well for us, that 
we in this country should be purchasers as well as 
cultivators of our own cotton? One strong evi- 
dence that it would be so, is the fact that in the 
six years following the passage of the tariff of 


. 1842, we nearly doubled our consumption of cot- 


| elapsed, we have diminishe: 


ton per head; and in the four years that have since 
that consumption 


i twenty-five (25) per cent. And what is the con- 
sequence? Why, sir, we sent to the one shop, 


that is to England, as much cotton out of the crop 
of 2,250,000 bales of last year, as we did three or 
four years ago out of 2,700,000 bales. And why, 
sir? We have killed our own consumption of raw 
cotton by a repeal of the tariff of 1842. What- 
ever you do not consume at home, vou must send 
somewhere to exchange; and the effect of such a 


shipment of raw cotton was the reduction of the 


rice of twenty dollars a bale, which on three mil- 
ions of bales, (3,000,000,) the present crop, is 
$60,000,000; and it is immaterial where it is sold; 
after the reduction of price is secured, the deduc- 


tion on the whole will be submitted to. 


Sweden, &c. And if you will examine the evi- , 


dences and character of these respectively, you 
will find that we were gaining strength with them 
under the operation of the tariff of 1842. The 
weak countries are India, Portugal, Ireland, Tur- 
key, the West Indies, Canada, &c.; and aside 


If the tariff of 1842 had remained, we should 
have consumed 900,000 out of 2,350,000 bales. 
Now, I ask my southern friends whether they 


` would not have received sixty dollars a bale for — 


from the effect of our youthful vigor that supplies . 


immense ingredients, and our 
those countries; 
evil, and thus finding the cause, to remove that 


cause that the evil may cease. 
Mr. Chairman, there would be a perfect cen- 


| centralization would be on England; hence, almost 


all the tariffs of the world, out of Great Britain, 
are really against England. All the countries that 
are subject to centralization are ruined, or are go- 
ing to decay; while those who have protected 
themselves against this centralization ua tariff 
laws, are strong, and are gathering strength every 


day. 
Zarely these statements, thus boldly thrown out, ` 
j are worthy the thoughts of American patriots; 


and I trust that, while the time allowed me to 
speak will not permit a citation of proof, there 
will be found men of inquiry to test these asser- 
tions; and though they may not arrive at all the 
conclusions which I think I legitimately reach, 


they will, I am confident, concur in the great fea- . 


political position, 
; we are, under the tariff of 1846, presenting tokens i 
' this year upon her cotton product. It is a prett 


the remaining 1,450,000 bales, and whether they 
would not have obtained sixty dollars for their 
resent crop instead of thirty? I think they would. 
Pa eak of bales of four hundred pounds. 
his, sir, is the tax which the South is to pay 


heavy tax; but she goes for commercial centrali- 


Sie, it is difficult to comprehend the vast amount 
which we are suffering by the most terrible inflic- 
tion of the tariff of 1846. Sir, in 1842, the coun- 
try had sunk to a most gloomy depth of fiscal 
difficulties. The Government could not borrow 
adollar. Itsentto Europe, and such was the state 
of your national credit, that not a dollar could be 
obtained on the faith of this great nation. 

Mr. Robertson, a distinguished financier of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, was sent hy President 
Tyler to negotiate a loan. Mr. Chairman, after 

ing in London, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, 
his mission proved a hopeless, I might say, with 
regard to our nation, à disgraceful failure. And 
Pennsylvania, full of iron and coal, and with gar- 
ners crowded with grain—producing more wheat 
than any other State of the Union—yes, Mr. 
Chairman, that great State,with the means of em- 


. pire within herself, failed to pay the interest On 
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her funded debt, and that debt fell in a short time, 
from 114 to 35 cents per hundred. 

Indiana, Hlinois, Mississippi, and other com- 
munities, were in a state of repudiation. And 
yet in four years of commercial emancipation un- 
der it, all these were redeemed; the credit of our 
nation was restored; that of each State replaced, 
‘and the people made prosperous and happy. To 
what was that mighty change due? Principally, 
Mr. Chairman, to the operation of the tariff of 
1842, which emancipated us from commercial cen- 
tralization, whose focus was in London. 

In five years from 1842, our consumption of 

rain trebled, that of cotton doubled, and wool 
increased at least 50 per cent., and coal 200 per 
cent. How is it now, sir, under the tariff of ` 
1846? Exactly opposite, and so distinct in its in- 
dications, as to point directly to its cause. We 
consume, sir, less, by 25 per cent., of iron and 
cotton, than we did three years ago. 

I have not time, sir, to institute an examination 
into particulars, to illustrate the deleterious oper- 
ation of the existing state of things; nor, indeed, 
is itmy purpose in these remarks to enter into a 
minute investigation. I have been dealing with 
the principle of protection, and must leave it to į! 
others, adopting such views as I have advocated, 
to present them with more clearness, and sustain | 
‘them with instances that are all around us. 

If gentlemen will inquire at the canal offices, 
they will find that, whatever may be the amount 
transported to a market, the price is vastly less. 
And investigation will show that the manufactures | 
of the western States, which are sometimes called || 
agricultural pursuits, rise or fall with the protec- |! 
tion which manufactures generally receive. The | 
manufacture of raw cotton and wool into cloth : 
influences the manufacture of corn into pork or 
butter. 

I am for freedom of trade, Mr. Chairman ; free- | 
dom of trade in the best and truest sense nf such a 
thought. Free trade, American free trade, con- 
sists in the admittance to as many markets as pos- 
sible, and the right and power to go to all ofthem, 
or the liberty of selecting the best, taking the | 
nearest or the most distant, as may be deemed 
most profitable. Now, the operation of the tariff 

of 1846 is to have but one market. I want the farm- 
er of Illinois to have the option of selling his |, 
grain at the lead mines, the coal mines, the iron :' 
mines, the cotton mills of his own State, or those | 
of New England, or of disposing of it in New 
York, New Orleans, or Liverpool. That is free 
trade. 

England, however, who is the advocate and the 
recipient of a free trade, has another view. She, 
says, Sell nothing anywhere but in my market, 
and that will fix also the market in which you | 
shall buy. England said, a few years since, by | 
her distinguished representative in this country, If 
you raise the import duty on iron so as to exclude | 
us from your market, or rather so as to drive us | 
from our selling market, you will raise unkind 
feelings among the peopte of England, (that is, | 
among those English who do not want us to have | 
‘free trade, or choice of market in which to ony) 4 
England thus shows that her free trade is what I | 
call centralization, which is the exactly opposite 
state of freedom to buy and sell where buying and | 
selling can be done best. When a man can goto a'! 
neighboring or to a distant mill or furnace, he can 
choose between markets; but when a necessity is || 
laid upon him to visit one market only, by the 
currents of trade which the centralizing acfon of j: 
Great Britain and our present tariff impose, then 
he is cramped in his action, and made subservient | 
to the policy and people of the Power that holds |' 

‘the market. i 

I have already alluded to the effect of protection |: 
in various parts of Europe. It may not be amiss |! 
to refer to the circumstances which imposed upon | 
some of the continental Powers the necessity of |' 
protection, and taught them its value. 

The Berlin decrees, issued on the 21st of No- 
vember, 1806, after the battle of Jena, which pro- 
hibited” the importation of all manufactures of | 
Great Britain, and ordered them to be seized and 
publicly burnt wherever found, caused a general 
cordon of custom-house officers along the whole 

_ Sea-coast of France and her allies. So that when |! 
_ the power of Napoleon was broken, and nations || 
“returned to their substantive existence, they felt 


‘that letter shows how she felt the Berlin decrees 
: from Napoleon, and how she dreads them from 


“sustained by this House in his death. 
‘speech of the honorable gentleman has gone forth 
' to the world, andis there producing the effect 


i work, and apply their coal and their ore to the 


_ the grazing and grain-growing States are not only 
: astonished, on first entering the Bay State, at the 


b 

policy to themselves, to continue this protection | 

to the manufactures. i 
But these nations would never have felt the 


force of this justice, nor understood the benefit of |) 


that policy of the Berlin decrees, had they not ; 


established manufactures on so firm a basis as to ji 


give the manufacturers the power of numbers and | 
‘wealth to command distinction and respect. 
Mr. Chairman, numbers ip political matters are 
of vast importance. As it regards the motives of 
rulers, Napoleon felt as others feel it. And Con- .. 
stantine the Great never would have seen the Cross 
in the heavens—never have read in the skies the 
encouraging sentence, “In hoc signa vinces’’—had 
he not turned back upon his troops, and seen the ; 
number in the ranks which bore the cross on their 
shoulder, and found there the sign and means of 
conquest. Thé blockading part of the Berlin de- 
cree was an empty threat, but the municipal por- ` 
tion of that order was a deadly blow to British 


Oh, |. 


prosperity, which she feels to this day. The `. 


late Minister, Sir Henry L. Bulwer, on the subject 
of iron—a letter so recently read by my colleague, 
{Mr. Stevens,] that I need not now repeat it— 


us. 
You see, then, the advantage resulting to that | 
part of Europe by that forced protection. 
I have sought the floor for along time that I | 
might reply to some remarks by the honorable || 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rawrovt,] 


whose speech at the time attracted much attention, . 


‘and called forth some responses before the oppor- `: 


tunity was allowed for me to present my views in 
opposition to those so ably expressed by that dis- 
tinguished gentleman; he was called away to his 
higher reward—and we are left to mourn the loss 
of talents, learning, application, and. elo pastes 
ut the 


which such a speech from such a source might be 
supposed to work. I therefore do not feel that 
I depart from the line which delicacy prescribes in 
referring, as I purpose to do, to some of the opin- | 
ions which that gentleman uttered. My intention 

is to do it in a way that could not wound the feel- 


|i ings of his most sensitive friend, nor require any | 


explanation in reply beyond what the difference of 


' our views of measures might suggest. 


The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 


the people there to compete with the Pennsylva- 

nians. Sir, I am happy to hear it,-and I should |: 
be happy to see the competition. Come one, come | 
all, say 1; let the people of the lake country-go to |! 
| 
manufacture of iron. Let Missouri smelt her | 
whole iron mpuntains. Pennsylvania wants noth- | 
ing better. “You cannot begin there the work of |! 
making pigs of ivon or- lead without creating a de- || 
mand for something finer, which Pennsylvania can 


thing else. Only go to work, only develop your 
resources, only spread abroad your evidences: of 
industry. Thatisallf ask. I donotask tohave 
Pennsylvania alone protected: that would be in- - 
deed to centralize; but let all be employed and all : 
protected. | 


f 
‘| supply. You will need steam-engines or some- iH 


But how will they make iron there, when, in i 


such new developments of lead, in a year of un- i 


paralleled abundance, they take out of the earth | 


one third of what was taken in 1846? 
What has given to Massachusetts, from which | 
State the honorable gentleman came, what has | 


given to her the prominence which she occupies? || 


Not her soil certainly, for those who have beenin ` 


unpromising appearance of its soil, but they are 
more astonished that ingenuity should be directed | 
to the cultivation of that which seems destined to | 
sterility. Agriculture, then, has not given Mas- | 
sachusetts her wealth. | 

Has commerce done it? I think not. | 


| 
| 


, wound, sir, has only filmed over, it has not healed. | 
; Great Britain is sensitive to every air of heaven 
i that blows upon that wound; and the letter of her 


| manufactures. r 


merly, extensive as was obte the commette of i 


was in a few cities. But the commerce of Mas- 
sachusetts failed with the state of things which 
preceded, attended, and followed the war of 1812. 
Salem, the chief town in the district which the 
honorable gentlemen represented, dismissed her 
active men and sent her ships and capital to Bos- 
ton, and Boston became in turn partially tributary 
to New York. The wealth of Massachusetts is, 
then, not due to either agriculture or commerce. 
Yet Massachusetts is wealthy; she has the greatest 
amount of railroads; she is the most populous 


. State of the Union; and neither her wealth nor 
her railroads came by chance. 


Would any one ask, whence come these ad- 
vantages? It is only necessary to travel on these 
railroads to see the sources of her wealth—to see 


. how Massachusetts combats the disadvantages of 


sterile soil, and where lies the recuperative power 


': by which she rose when prostrated with her pros- 


trate commerce. It is her manufactories that sa- 
lute the ear of every one who approaches her vil- 


| lages, that send up their smoke from every one of 


her valleys, and which have invited the industry 
of both sexes, and have so liberally rewarded that 
industry. But if I understood the honorable gen- 
tleman, he thinks that these manufactories have 


| risen up by the special wants and peculiar enter- 


pe of the people, and are sustained alone by the 
usiness genius of their proprietors. Mr. Chair- 
man, if after visiting these evidences of Massachu- 
setts’ opulence ‘and consequence, you would in- 
quire what is the true source of this stream of 


‘wealth, you must not look alone to the genius and 
| enterprise of the people of Massachusetts, great as 


both are, and justly as they are lauded. Let the 
man who would explain the cause of the greatness 


: of that State, turn away from her people and their 
“ordinary means, and enter the Library of this 
House. i 


Let him inquire of the: Librarian ‘fora 
copy of the ‘* Statutes at Large,” and he will 


; there find the atmost omnipotent ‘fiat which called 
i into-existence the commerce first, and then the fac- 
' tories of Massachusetts, and made them the fruit- 


ful source of opulence and power. The move- 
ment for preparing and manufacturing ships and 


` factories did not commence with the concurrence 
‘of the men of Massachusetts, exclaiming ‘‘ Go to, 


let us build ships or a city.” The talismanic 
charm that made Boston the center of an immense 
commerce first, and the depot of still more exten- 


sive manufactures afterwards, will be found in 


these more potent words, ‘‘ Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


| States in Congress assembled.” 
| spoke of the ores of the upper lakes as enabling <i 


Yes, ‘sir, it is to protection, and: protection 
alone, that Massachusetts owes the establishment 
and the extension of her manufactures, and to that 
extension does the country owe that part of the 
independence which enables her now to say to the 
world, we-are as independent of your workshops 
as of your parliament houses. ‘* We owe you as 
little for your cloths as your laws, because, having 
learned the art of enacting the latter, we are able 
to manufacture the former.” 

And if Massachusetts has succeeded in giving 
productiveness to her soil, it is the direct effect of 
the protection which Congress has given to her 


I had designed to analyze some of the tables of 
prices, amounts exported, &c., presented by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts; but others have 


|| done a part of the work, and so much time has 


transpired since their presentation, that I may 
hope that truth of itself has had.time to overtake 


; his errors, and obliterate any wrong impressions 
only half the amount mined in 1842, and about | 


which they may have made. 

Tables, sir, are dangerous things; those of the 
honorable gentleman particularly so; and the man- 
ner in which they have been used against his argu- 
ments seem to illustrate the emphatic remark of 
Scripture, that ‘their table shall become a snare.to 


‘| them.” 


With regard to the presentation of produce 
shipped and price obtained, at various times and 


|; within given periods, I may remark, if you take 
i} the agricultural products of a country, take the 


whole amount of articles exported from the coun- 
try, (and they are almost all agricultural,) from 
1842 to 1846, during the operation of the tariff, 
and compare them with the value of the same 
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quantities of the same articles at the price which 

prevailed before 1842, and you will find the dif- 

ference to be about $125,000,000. The price of ; 
agricultural produce abroad, with the exception of | 
cotton, as honorable gentlemen know, and as all 

know, is less dependent upon legislation in this 

country than upon the accidents of seasons in ` 
Europe. Especially does that remark apply to 

the English market. And when we calculate the 

comparative price of breadstuffs abroad and at. 
home in various years, we must look to the com- 

parative produce of our own fields. 

Tabular statements of the value of cotton for 
any number of years in England cannot be ad- 
mitted as data for argument, unless we understand 
also the space which those years occupy in the 
cycle of British plethorism in manufactures. I 
need not tell this House, that manufactures, when 
as long established and as abundant as in Great 
Britain, have their crises. They year after year 
pour into the storehouse an excess over the de- 
mand of the market, at home and abroad; and 
when finally the prices have reached a minimum 


abroad, (not at home,) the demand for the material | 
for manufacturing greatly diminishes, and the ac- ., 


cumulation of stock in the warehouses sends down 
the price of the raw article, (generally cotton,) in 
the market, and thus transfers the crisis from 
Great Britain to the United States, leaving us with 


half the means in the reduced value of our cotton , 


to pay for adouble amount of manufactures which 
have been thrust into our market, making us par- 
ticipate in all the evils of the British policy, with 
no advantage for what would and should be our 
own. 


The free trade which Great Britain desires to 


force upon this Government, and which it is evi- 


dent some Americans aim to establish, is only the - 
adoption and adaptation of the chirurgical process . 


by which medical gentlemen transfuse the blood 
of a health 
cayed and diseased debauchee. Additional vitality 
is, indeed, gained by the receiver; but weakness, 


atrophy, and disease are the consequences to the — 


imparting power. 

The friends ofa protective tariff, while theg 
protection , present something for protection. 
are reasonable. They ask protection to labor, 
that it may be made profitable to the country, and 
which, by that protection, may be made to com- 
pete with the labor of the Old Word. We do not 
say, impose duties upon that which cannot be 
prr, or protect that ingenuity which cannot 


other climes; we know that coffee is notthe prod- 
uct of our fields, and we do not ask protection 
for that necessary of life; we know that the tea 
plant is not productive here, and we do not ẹxpect 


a duty on teas; at least until the experiments of, 


Junius Smith and others, at the South, shall in- 
duce the South to ask for a protection against 
Chinese iaber. ; 


But I think that the more nearly a nation ap- ` 


proaches an ability to supply its own necessary 
wants, the more nearly ig it independent. 
merce is the interchange of the superfluities of that 
produce, and gives value to that superfluity. 


Í have, in my remarks, foreborne a presentation | 


of figures, to show how ruinously the tariff of 


1846 is affecting the manufacturing interest of cer- | 


tain branches. These figures are at hand, and 
the facts are deducible at any time. 
to awaken the attention of this House to the true 
principle of government with regard to manufac- 
tures, and to show that centralizing on a foreign 
country is to heap up wealth, and insure against 


without even the poor returns ef an ordinary 
premium. I desire to show that, whatever the 
momentary action of the old and existing system 
may be, in this, that, or the other locality, there 
is, nevertheless, no permanent national ad vantage 
to result from any course that does not keep the 


home market. for home consumption, and leave to | 
commerce the transportation abroad of the excess |: 


of production, and the introduction of that which 

we do not produce. ; 
That is national, and such a course, in time, ; 

becomes equally beneficial to all. It is-not the 


q 


young animal into the veins of a de- . 


ask f 
hey | 


y exercise be as productive as the ingenuity of ,; 


Com- . 
; from every 


But I wish: 


i 
dangerous crises, where we can have no interest; \ ; 
and to become insurers of the profit and prosperity i; 
of the recipients of the money and raw produce, ; 


North, the East, the Middle States alone, that 
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\ 

j are to be improved by protection; all must share 
| the benefit, as every portion of a lake partakes of 
, the influx and deduction of even the smallest por- 
tion of its waters. 


With this view I do not turn to gentlemen on 


diency, or the necessity of the measure, no 


bill 


|, has ever yet been perfected in this behalf, and the 


the other side of the House, because, thank God, ' 


the subject of protecting national industry, and 


national enterprise, is no longer, I hope, one of ' 
party distinction; but I do turn, with feelings of | 


Interest, to those here, on both sides of the House, 
who represent the southern portion ofour Union, 
and especially those who oppose protection as a 
doctrine unprofitable to the South. 

Mr. Chairman, the policy I have recommended 


is one that is profitable to all; while the course , 
which the South would pursue is injurious to | 


themselves, because injurious to all. 


Is it not | 


worth your while, gentlemen of the South, to. 


: pause and examine these assertions, and ascertain 


whether they are sustained by facts and valid ar- ; 


guments? 


Do not longer trust to arguments . 


founded on local feelings and local prejudices, ° 
however just or unjust that prejudice may seem. . 
Do not put too much faith in newspapers and re- . 


li certain institutions; and, least of all, do not put 


faith in the decaying doctrines of political econ- 
omy, promulgated in this or on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Cease for a moment to submit to 
centralization in London or Manchester; bring the 
spindle into contact with the cotton field; save to 


views, established to sustain certain feelings and | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


hopes and wishes of those more immediately in- 
terested have been disappointed from year to year, 
and important interests of the nation neglected and 
suffered to languish by the operation of the thou- 
sand and one causes of delay that so often prove 
fatal to bills of the higest importance while passing 


. the ordeal of the two ELouses of Congress. Now, 


| 


-i 
this connection, to be distinctly understood, that, 


H 


yourselves the immense cost of double transport- . 


ation, and the accidents of a foreign market; learn 
to stand erect on your own soil, and on your own 
` institutions; and whilst you are doing this, and 
making to yourselves a lofty and a permanent in- 


dependence, pause, and see whether the difficul- ` 


ties between you and us—between the North and 


1 


the South—difficulties that seem to be referable to | 


your peculiar institutions, and to our imputed hos- . 
tility to them, do not arise from circumstances to . 


which [ allude, viz: your contribution to, and de- 


ndence upon the centralizing influence of Great ; 


Britain. 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL. 


QF MICHIGAN, 
In ros House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 24, 1852. 


Mr. CONGER said: 
Mr. Cuainman: The bill now under considera- 
tion proposes to apprepriate seven hundred and 


‘ United States for the construction of a ship canal 


| sixty-two miles in length. 


however, with additional information on the sub- 
ject, and especially in view of the vastly-increased 
and rapidly-increasing importance of the various 
interests involved, we do entertain a confident 
hope that a more favorable result may be realized. 

And here, at the outset, I congratulate myself 
and the House that this question cannot, by pos- 
sibility, be brought within the influence of the 
whirlpool of party politics; for the national char- 
acter of the work proposed has been always and 
everywhere admitted, and can no more be doubted 
or questioned than coulda proposition to improve 
the navigation of the Niagara, the Detroit, or the 
St. Clair river, or the Straits of Mackinaw. 

Tam thus happily relieved from the necessity 
of going into an examination of the constitutional 
power of Congress over the subject; and shall 
regard it as an important national work, in which 
not one portion of our country alone, but the 
whole Union is interested. © And I wish, sir, in 


although the location of the proposed improve- 
ment happens to be within the limits of the State 
of Michigan, and within the Congressional dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent, yet we 
neither ask nor expect anything, in this behalf, on 
the score of favoritism or locality. 

The St. Mary river, as is well known, is the 
outlet of Lake Superior, and empties the waters 
of that great inland sea into Lake Huron below— 
thus serving as the connecting link between Lake 
Superior and the lower lakes. This river, includ- 
ing that widening in its course known as Lake 
George, is, in its whole extent, about sixty or 
About twenty miles 


| from the foot of Lake Superior, according to some 


| authorities; or, according to others, only six or 
| seven miles—the difference depending upon the 
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point where the lake is deemed to terminate and 
the river to commence—is encountered what is 


., known as the * Sault Ste. Marie,” consisting of a 
continuous rapid ‘or fall in the river, over. or 


{ 


fifty thousand acres of the public lands of the : 


around the falls or rapids of the St. Mary river, .. 


at the foot of Lake Superior, and in the State of 
Michigan, and by this means to open a communi- 


., cation for vessels between Lake Superior and the 


rest of the chain of our great northern lakes. 
The importance and necessity of this work has 
been universally admitted by all classes of persons 
Laney of our country who have at 
any time had their attention called to the subject; 
and its accomplishment has been urged in years 
st, not only by individuals, but also by the 


' of the General Government. . 

I need not. stop to recapitulate here the strong 
language used in its favor by the President of the 
United States, the Commissioner of the General 
: Land Office, the head of the Topographical Bu- 


a 
PEAR of States, and by the executive officers ` 


| 
i 
[i 


reau, the geologists and surveyors who have been `: 


the Lake Superior land district, the Legislatures 
of Michigan, Ohio, and other States, or the thou- 


i 


| gress on the subject. So far as recommendations 
can go, or authorities may be allowed to exert an 
influence, nothing is wanting in favor of this prop- 
osition. 


: priation for the purpose; and yet, without any 
| open opposition ever having been made—without 


This project has for years past been : 
urged upon the consideration of Congress—has | 
always been reported upon favorably, and more | 
': or less progress made towards obtaining an appro- 


; any man ever having ventured to risk his reputa- ' 


i tion by denying either the propriety, the expe- 


sands of our most enterprising and intelligent cit- |; 
izens who have petitioned and memorialized Con- | 


through which no vessel, whether propelled by 
steam or wind, can pass, either up or down. To 
make the attempt against the current, would be 
to attempt an utter impossibility; and to risk a 
downward passage, would be to encounter certain 
destruction. 

To overcome this impassable barrier, requires 
the construction of a canal around these falls, of 
about three fourths of a mile in length, including 
two locks—the whole fall being about twenty or 
twenty-one feet. The whole expenditure neces- 
sary to complete this work is variously estimated 
at from $200,000 to $500,000, depending upon the 
size and depth of the canal and locks estimated 


i for. 


At different periods, various estimates have been 


: made for this work, by officers under the authority 


of the State of Michigan, and of the United States, 
as well as by individuals; and in order that noth- 
ing may be withheld that is calculated to throw 
n this subject, a statement of some of 


La i 
' those Wrveys is herewith submitted: 


employed in the examination and exploration of ` 


Statement of estimates for a Canal around the Falls at tha 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan: 
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E. B. Ward./110 60: 103220 - 900 550,000; 1,100,000; 
12 275 1,400. 650.000, - | 


Largest size. 110 65 


A canal to admit a vessel of nine hundred tons, will be 
large enough for all practical purposes for fifty years to , 
come. j 

With regard to these estimates, I have only-to - 
remark, that I believe them to be reasonable ap- 
proximations to the amounts required, upon the 
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Ho. or Reps. 


3 r 
severa! bases assumed; although all of them are | 
probably quite liberal. ae ot 

But in my judgment, sir, this is not a question 
to be determined aliogether by the number of dol- 
lars and cents involved, but by those higher con- 
siderations of policy, expediency, necessity, and : 
right. If those higher congjderattons concur in ` 
recommending the work, thelf either of the sums 
named is of small account in the estimate; but if 
those considerations do not concur in its favor, 
then any appropriation, however small, would be 
an unwarranted expenditure of the public money 
or property. 

The questions which principally demand our 
attention in the present case, and the decision of 
which should determine our action in the premises, ` 
are these: Is this a national work? Is it one that 
is demanded by a due regard for the convenience, 
interesis, and prosperty of our commerce? Is it 
politic, expedient, or necessary with reference to 
other great national considerations, and particu- 
ly, in order to ‘‘ promote the general welfare,” 
provide for the “ common defense,” and to pro- 
tect and foster the interests of the General Govern- || 
ment in reference to the ownership of the public || 
lands jn the mineral region of Lake Superior? |i 

Each and all of these questions will be answered ` 
in the affirmatire, and without hesitation, by every 
person possessed of sufficient information to lead 
to correct conclusions in the premises. And I 
cannot permit myself to doubt, that, if all the facts | 
bearing upon the case were as well known to 
each member of this House as they are to those 
who have had their attention more particularly 
called to the subject, this bill would pass without 
even one dissenting voice. 

Such unanimity of opinion, however, is of 
course not to be anticipated under present cir- 
cumstances; for, taking into consideration the 
multiplicity of other objects that are constantly 
urged upon the attention of members of this body, 
it may be fairly presumed that some, at least, have 
not found time to possess themselves so fully of 
the facts bearing upon the merits of this applica- — 
tion as to enable them duly to appreciate the urgent 
necessity for the improvement proposed. A 

For the purpose, therefore, of vindicating the 
correctness of the conclusion I have ventured so 
confidently to express, and to supply in part, at 
least, the supposed deficiency of information in 
this behalf, I will venture to solicit the indulgence 
and attention of the House for a short time, while 
I group together, in as concise a form as is con- 
veniently practicable, such undisputed facts, drawn | 
from authentic sources, and such legitimate deduc- 
tions drawn from those facts, as are deemed neces- 
sary to a proper understanding of the subject. 
And in doing this, I may be permitted to remark, 
that having to deal principally with dry details— 
with facts, historical, geographical, statistical, geo- 
logical, commercial, and general; and my object i; 
being, by the presentation of truth in a plain and 
simple garb, to influence the judgment and to con- 
vince the understanding—I shall necessarily forego 
any attempt at display in the way of oratory; for , 


tt 
i 
t 


: —Hiterally a land unknown—and was universally 


! of admission into the Union,—even then, this . 
| «Northern Peninsula’ was attached to our State, 


‘| of infinitely greater value. 


‘| tory thus thrust upon them, the people of Michi- | 
` gan, with that practical good sense for which they 


the very nature of the subject, and the manner in | 
which it must necessarily be treated in order to ` 
accomplish the main object in view, preclude the i| 
possibility of making any such attempt success- || 
fully, even if | were reckless enough to venture | 
the experiment. |: 
As before remarked, the *“ Sault Ste. pie i| 
presents an impassable barrier to all vesseg that |! 
would pass from the lower lakes into Lake Su- | 
erior. This lake is situated in a high northern |) 
latitude, and for more than six months in the year 1 
is entirely unnavigable, owing to the severity of 
the climate and the accumulation of ice on its sur- 1 
face, and in its harbors. Lake Superior has alone i 
a navigable coast of between 1.500 and 1,600 miles, |: 
and contains an area of 32,000 square miles; being | 
the largest body of fresh water on the globe. 1| 
On the southern shore of this lake, lies an im- | 
rlant region of country, belonging to the United 
tates, and included within the limits of the State | 


f 


' deemed “a bad bargain,” and to explore this un- | 


|: resources, whatever they might be. 


' Those investigations resulted in 


„| wealth in its mineral deposits, especialy of copper 
‘| and iron. 


bounded on the north by Lake Superior, on the 
east by the St. Mary’s river, on the South by 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, and the Straits of 


: Mackinaw, and on the west by the Menomonee 
and Montreal rivers. 


Although more than two hundred years ago, 
certain missionaries, of the order of Jesus, urged 


by a laudable spirit of enterprise, and a zeal for ©: 


the propagation of the Catholic faith, passed in ` 
their frail canoes over the boisterous waves of 
Lake Superior, and touched at certain points along 
the shore, and were followed, at long intervals, by 
others who were impelled by the same motives; 
yet, with the exception of these few heroic devotees 
of the cross, and those hardy adventurers, the voy- | 
ageurs and others, in the employ of the fur trading 
companies of the Northwest, this magnificent sheet 
of water—this inland sea—capable of bearing upon 
its bosom all the united navies of the world, with 
ample room for them to maneuver in, remained 
undisturbed in its solitary grandeur; and, save the 
paddle that impelled the bark canoe, and the winds 


of heaven that swept over its surface and occa- |: € y otk 
i of the earth hitherto scientificall 


| 


sionally lashed its waves into fury, its quiet re- 
mained undisturbed. ; 

The whole vast region of country along its 
shores continued comparatively a ‘‘terraincognita’? ' 


regarded only asa barren, desolate, and inhospi- 


table region of the north, that presented no suff- |: 


cient inducements to tempt the enterprising traveler : 


or the hardy pioneer, to encounter the perils and | 


privations of an exploration. The solitude of its 
primeval forests remained unbroken, or echoed | 


only to the yell of the savage, the growl of the | 


bear, or the scream of the panther. | 
Even so lately asa dozen years since, at the 
time when Michigan came into the Union, so little 


was known of the region of country now referred |: 


to, and so lightly was its value estimated, that | 
when, in defiance ofour rights,(as we then thought, ` 
and as we still think,) some of the most valuable 

of our southern border, including the onl 
port we possessed on Lake Erie, was severed from 
our territory to gratify the cupidity of our richer 
neighbors, and to satisfy the political aspirations 


And here I beg leave to digress, for a moment, 
from my main subject, while } remark, that to no 
one man is this country so much indebted fora 
practical knowledge of this interesting subject, 
and thus adding so largely to the resources of the 
State and the nation, as to Dr. Houghton. Pos- 


‘i sessed of a high order of talent, profoundly learned 


in the very interesting science of geology and the 
kindred sciences, philosophical and acute in his 


: reasonings, with an intuitive perception of the 


truth in respect to the phenomena of nature, his 
comprehensive mind grasped the great leading 
truths and principles, and gave them a practical 
application in his own favorite department, which 
enabled him to proceed in his investigation with 
confidence and success, even when the lights of 


‘: former experience failed him, and the knowledge 


derived from books proved insufficient to guide 
him through the intricacies of the labyrinth he here 
encountered, in consequence of the new and un- 


. recorded geological features presented in this re- 
‘gion, differing in many essential respects from 


lake `: 


those presented by any other section of the crust 
examined. 

Of the general correctness of his conclusions, 
and the successful results of his labors, it is un- 


i necesary to speak, except to refer to his very able 
'- and interesting reports upon this subject—reports 


: which fully establish his claim to rank as one of 


the benefactors of his race, and entitle him toa 
place in the brilliant galaxy of genius and learning 
that adorns the age. I will only add, that he de- 
voted himself to the faithful performance of the 
arduous duty devolved upon him, with an utter 
disregard of the perils and privations he encoun- 
tered, and with an almost sleepless vigilance and 
untiring energy, until in the fal? of 1846, when, in 
attempting to pass, in a boat, from one point to 
another on the coast of Lake Superior, he was 
overtaken by one of those hurricane storms of 
snow, so common there at that season of the year,— 
and so much dreaded in that region, on account of 
the almost certain destruction: that awaits the un- 
fortunate mariner who may chance to be exposed 


| to their fury,—his frail bark was dashed to atoms, 
_ and he himself sank to his last long sleep beneath 


of certain gentlemen of distinction, then on the © 


| stage of action, and we were forced to submit to 
`: the indignity and the wrong, as the nol 
| condition upon which only we could be permitte 


to realize the enjoyment of the constitutional right 


and thrown into the scale as a sort of ‘‘make- 
weight”’—a thing of comparative insignificance in 


value, that by its extended area might seem to `i 
make up for its supposed intrinsic worthlessness, |: 


and reconcile our people in some degree to the loss 
of that which they and others then deemed to be 


Having had this unwelcome addition of terri- 


have always been distinguished, and actuated by | 
that spirit of enterprise so characteristic of the 
American, resolved to make the most of what. was 


promising region of country for the purpose of 
devising such measures as might be found most 
expedient and advisable for the development of its 


For this purpose a geological corps was organ- | 
ized, upon a liberal plan, with that distinguished | 
geologist, the late Dr. Douglas Houghton, at its 
head, who prosecuted their scientific investigations 
with signal ability and eae perseverance. 
the revelation of 
the astonishing fact, that this same territory, al- 
though for the most part rugged and desolate in | 
appearance, and containing only a comparatively 
small portion of land suitable for farming pur- 
poses, yet contained inexhaustible sources of 


From the evidence thus obtained, and verified 


of Michigan, which is designated as the Lake Su- 
perior land district and more commonly known as 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. This district 
cortains an area of 16,237 square miles, equal to 
10,391.680 acres of land. Irt is included between 
45 and 49° of north latitude, and 830 45' and 
90° 33’ west longitude from Greenwich; and is 


l by subsequent explorations and the practical work- 
`: ing of the mines, there is little hazard in saying 


I of its mineral wealth, to the upper peninsula of Mich- 
| igan. 


| that no country of equal extent on the known surface | 
: of the glube—nolt even excepling the richest portions of |, 
i! the gold regions in California—is equal,in the amount | 


- which 


i 


the deep blue waves of that magnificent lake, on 
e had so often loved to gaze with all that 


‘| intensity of enjoyment which those only whose 


: souls are alive to the sublime and the beautiful 


can either appreciate or understand. Peace to his 
ashes, honor to his memory. 

Thus much I have thought proper to say in this 
connection, by way of manifesting my respect for 
the memory of a late distinguished citizen of my 
own State, a worthy and noble-hearted man, and 
a departed friend. _ 

But I return again to the subject more imme- 
diately under consideration, and will endeavor, in 
the first pine to justify the very strong language 
which I have used when speaking of the great min- 
eral wealth of the ‘* upper peninsula” of Michi- 
gan. I pass over, for the present, the indications 
of the existence of silver, zinc, lead, manganese, 
as well as cornelian, chalcedony, agate, amethys- 
tine quartz, and other minerals which are there 
afforded, and shall confine my remarks exclusively 
to the deposits of iron and copper. 

And first, of the iron. Fhe deposits of this 
metal here have mostly been found in the county 
of Marquette and its immediate vicinity, from ten 
to twenty-five miles from the shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, and -having Marquette Bay as the most con- 
venient harbor and point of transhipment for the 
products of the mines and for the introduction of 
supplies for these important works. With respect 
to the quality of the iron produced from these mines, 
it is sufficient to state, that, after having been fully 
tested, it is found to be equal, at least, if not supe- 


| rior, to that produced in Russia or Sweden, or any 


other place in the world. And as to the quantity that 
may be obtained in the locality now referred to, 
some idea may be formed from the following 
abridged statement of facts, gleaned from authen- 
tic sources and official reports. Unlike the ores 
of this metal usually found elsewhere, it is here 
presented in vast masses of almost pure metal— 
the ordinary yield from these masses, when care- 
fully separated , being from seventy to seventy-five 
per centum of pure tron—-the remaining twenty- 


i five or thirty per cent. consisting of silex, (flint 


orsand.) It contains no admixture of sulphur, 
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araenic, or other foreign substances, which usually, | cisely what is necessary for the pu 
at other mines, involve the necessity of additional |!  flux;”’ and such is the purity of t 
trouble and expense in reducing the metal, and || that instead of unde 


materially deteriorate the quality and value of the | 


manufactured article. 
These masses, so far as examinations have yet 


been made, have their upper portion protruding > blooms 


rposes of a | mining. No portion of the earth’s surface pre- 
i e metal here, i| sents features analogous to many of those that 
rgoing two processes—that is, || are presented here; and on no other place has 


of being first smelted into ‘pig,’ and afterwards | nature poured forth her metallic wealth in such 


worked into “ blooms, ’™—=this is, by a single pro- 


, Cess, converted at once from the ore directly into 


above the surface of the earth, and thus present . 


to the view of the spectator, literally, Aills of iron, 
which, by way of distinction, are designated as 
“xxoss.™ Of these, fourteen are known already 
within a limited range of country; and how man 
more will be added to the number, when a full 
exploration of this region shall have been com- 
pleted, must be left at present to conjecture. It 
must not be supposed, however, that if all these 
“ knoba’? were known, their number would afford 
any sufficient indication of the number of the 
mines, beds, or deposits of iron there, since, doubt- 
less, very many of those deposits, and, probably, 
by far the greater number of them, lie concealed 
beneath the surface, with no protruding knobs or 
other external indications to point out their particu- 
lar localities. Much less must it be imagined that 
these protrusions above the surface afford an 
adequate, or even approximate, measure by whic 
to estimate the value or quantity of the deposits 
with which they are severally connected. For 
these knobs are, in fact, in every case, but the 
apparently accidental irregularities of the unknown 
but almost infinitely greater masses, of which they 
constitute a part, and which penetrate to an un- 
known depth in the earth, not only widening and 
expanding in their demensions, but constantly 
increasing in richness as they descend. 

But leaving all else out of theestimate, and basing 
eur calculations only on one of these *“ knobs 
—a mere small, fractional portion of the whole— 
and we will then see to what astounding conclu- 
sions the unerring power of figures will Jead us. 
The Jackson company have within their limits 
one of these “ hills of iron” that is at least five 
hundred yards long, fifty yards high, and averaging 
two hundred yards in width. Now if from this 
we were to take a cube of seventy-five yards— 
which would scarcely be missed by the company 
—and estimating each cubic yard to weigh five 
tons, and to yield only fifty per cent. of iron— 
which is far within the mark—the quantity ofiron 
manufactured from such a block would be one 
million fifty-four thousand six hundred and eighty- 
seven tons, (1,054,687;) and worth at present 
prices more than $50,000,000. This quantity, at 
one hundred tons mile, would supply 10,546 
miles of railroad; equal to three of Whitney’s 
roads from the Mississippi to the Pacific. And 
at the same rate this single “ knob” will yield more 
than twelve and a half milliens of tons of pure iron, 
of the value of $625,000 ,000. 

Yet even to reach these grand results—to sums 
and amounts that almost transcend the full compre- 
hension of the human mind—we have only ex- 
hausted the outlying portion of a single projection 


of a single mass; constituting the least valuable, . 


It may be objected by some that the foregoing 


_ exhibit of value is an exaggeration, because the 


calculation is based on the price of the iron after 
itis reduced to the metallic form, and therefore 
includes the cost of this conversion. To this I 
reply, that whatever deduction may be made on 
that account, the final result will still be substan- 
tially the same for all the purposes of our present 
argument. For if we deduct the one half, three 
fourths, or nine tenths, if you please, for the cost 
of manufacturing, there will still remain an amount, 
as the actual net value of the ore in the bed, 
which, even upon the most restricted view of the 
subject, must greatly transcend in value the whole 
of the public lands belonging to this Government 
at their minimum price. And this has reference 
simply to the deposits of iron alone, a metal the 
existence of which in those regions was not even 
suspected until within the last few years, and 
about which so little is even now known to the 


singular profusion, of so superior a quality, so 
easily accessible, and so cheaply reducible to the 


' form required by commerce, and the necessities of 


man. From the geological evidences presented, 
it would seem that here, after the deposition of 
the metals in the form of ores, as they are found 
in other localities, there had been a subsequent dis- 
turbance of the elements—a later upheaval of the 
surface, a more recent volcanic action, during which, 
by the intense heat, either generated by chemical 
action, or sent up from below, the original ores 
were more or less melted—literally smelted in the 
potent furnace of the Almighty; refined in the 
grand laboratory of nature, and kindly presented 
in this new and more valuable form for our accept- 
ance. Upon no other hypothesis can we ration- 
ally account for those phenomena, the stupendous 
evidences of which remàin for our admiration and 
wonder. 

In this district there are already about forty com- 
panies who have commenced operations in mining 
for copper. Several of these have for years past 
produced and sent into market large quantities of 


world in general that I doubt not these statements | this metal; and notwithstanding the heavy outlay 


will be received by many with surprise and in- 
credulity. That incredulity, however, will vanish | 
an 

all who will take the trouble to examine the facts 
in the case, and will yield due credit to the author- 
ities on which these assertions rest. For no one | 
point in reference to the geography or geology of ` 
any other locality in the Union ìs better ascer- | 
tained, or vouched for by more respectable author- 
ity, than are the facts alluded to. Here, then, isa 


source of wealth in this ‘‘ upper peninsula” which, | 


ri 


even if nothing else of value existed there, might 


required at first in all such undertakings, and the 
peculiar difficulties encountered in this region in 


ve place to firm conviction in the minds of i; consequence of the distance from which all sup- 


plies and machinery must be brought, and the 


: great delay, expense, and inconvenience encoun- 


tered by reason of the obatruction in navigation, 
which is proposed to be overcome by the bill now 
under consideration, many of the mines hitherto 
unproductive afford unmistakable evidence that 
they will soon be equally productive with those 
that are now in successful operation. 

There are no copper mines known in the world 


well demand the attention and fostering care of that equal these in extent, or in the richness of the. 


the National Legislature—an interest, in fact, 
which in its development must, within a very few 
years, change to a great extent the whole iron 
trade of our country, if not of the world. 

From the cheapness with which it can be pro- 
duced, the iron here manufactured needs no extraor- 
dinary protection from Government in the form of a 
tariff; for without any such protection at all, it 
can successfully compete with the products of any 
of the mines on the eastern continent. And owin 
to its superior quality when thus easily, abund- 
antly, and cheaply produced, it requires but a 
limited understanding of cause and effect, and an 


| 
{ 


; humble sawie ee of the laws of commerce, to 
' warrant the predi 


iction that, in a short time, the | 
iron of Lake Superior will entirely supersede the | 
use of that from Russia and Sweden, and will be 


' used even in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New | 


and comparatively trifling portion of one single .. 


deposit. 


t is needless to pursue the calculation beyond 


this; for were we todo so, even so far as to in- 


clude that portion of this one deposit that lies | 


below the surface, to such an extent as experience 
and observation in similar cases would justify; 


and more especially if we were to extend the esti- |; 
mate so as to include the other thirteen knobs al- `. t } 
:: in its remarkable deposits of iron, even these ap- 


ready known, with the underlying maeses to which 


ttached; and without taking into the ` : ; 
they are attached; and witho 5 ; more remarkable deposits of coprer, which are ` 


account either the other knobs and their associated 
masses yet to be discovered, or any of those de- 
posits that, beyond all doubt, yet lie concealed 
entirely beneath the surface of the earth in that 
vicinity, we could only exhibit the general result 
in rows of figures, which, while they would per- 


plex and weary the mind in its futile efforts to | 


p or comprehend them, could convey no other 
istinct impression or idea than that of incompre- 
hensible vastness and amount. 

Nor is it unworthy of remark, that all these 
deposits may be reached and quarried with a facil- 
ity, and reduced to the metallic form with a cheap- 
neas that cannot even be approached at any other 
mining establishment for iron in the world. The 

roportion of silex that is combined with.the metal 
in the formation of the ore, is found to be pre- 


+ gesentatives, Thirty-second Oongress, lst session. 


` an article which is justly considered as one of the 


: instances much nearer to the pure metallic form. ': 
: many tons in weight, that require no other labor 


i blocks that can be handled, and to carry them | 
i aw: 


England, for all those purposes for which the best 

ualities of the foreign article are now deemed in- `! 
dispenaable. This view of the subject presents i 
for our consideration a question of high national |: 


_ importance, as tending in the result to render us | 


independent of foreign countries for the supply of 


first necessities of every civilized community, and | 


as contributing materially towards the establish- |; 


ment of that proper balance of trade so essen- '; 


tial to our commercial prosperity and independ- 


‘ ence.* 


But vast and almost incalculable in amount as | 
are the sources of wealth exhibited in this region 


pear to be far transcended in value by the still 


found in still greater abundance, over a much ' 
wider range of country, and approaching in many | 


Indeed, vast masses of pure copper are found, | 


or trouble than to cut them with cold chisels into 


; and at this moment, it is said, on good au- ‘| 
thority, that several hundred men are constantly ` 
employed in this novel and profitable kind of :: 


iy 


* In 1851 were imported into the United States from for- -i 
eign countries the enormous amount of three hundred and | 
forty-one thoueand seven hundred and fifty tons of iron, of | 
the value of @9,931,833.—See Annual Report of Secretary ; 


of Treasury, December 26, 1851; Ex. Doc. 18, House of Rep 


i nearer the surface. 


product or percentage of the metal obtained from. 


i. the ores. And this will be sufficiently apparent 


even if we leave out of the comparison all the 


| masses of pure, or nearly pure copper that are found : 


in such profusion here, and confine ourselves ex- 


- clusively to the ores. 


In proof of this statement I refer to a table care-. 


` fully compiled from the most reliable data by Dr. 


Houghton, showing the annual product from the 
copper mines of Cornwall, in England, from 1771 
to 1822, and the average percentage obtained from 
the ore, which table may be found on page 522 of. 
a volume in our Library of Congress entitled 
‘s Senate Documents, Michigan, 1841,” embracing 
the geological report of Dr. Houghton for that 
ear. ` 
á By reference to this table, it will be seen that at 
the mines of Cornwall the average produce of the 


: ores has never exceeded twelve per cent. of the 


metal; and that from 1818 to 1822 it was only a 
little over eight per cent., and the largest average of 
any single vein has never exceeded twenty per 
cent. nd this, too, notwithstanding the Corn- 
wall mines are worked to a great depth, varying 


; from 1,000 to 1,500 feet, and consequently, from 


the well-known fact that mines and minerals in- 

crease in the richness of their product as we de- ` 
scend into the earth, the percentage in this case 

is much greater than it would be from ores taken 

While the copper ores of. 
Lake Superior, although taken exclusively from 

or near the surface, are found to yield from nine 

and a half to fifty-two per cent. of the pure metal, 

and giving a general average of more than twenty- 

one per cent., as will be seen on page 526 of the 

document last referred to. 

It will, therefore, be seen that even the surface 
ores of the Lake Superior district are from twice to 
three times as rich in their metallic product, as are 
the ores taken from the deep minings in Corn- 
wall. - i 

But, favorable as this comparison is for us, when 
only the value of the ores is taken into the esti- 
mate, yet, when we refer to the masses of copper 
found in the Lake Superior region, all comparison 
ceases; for, although at Copper Mine river, in the 
extreme northern part of this continent, some 
masses of smaller dimensions are said to have been 
found, and in the Ural mountains, and at some 
other locations, comparatively insignificant pieces 
of the pura metal have been occasionally discov- 
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ered, yet, in this respect, the Lake Superior country 
stands alone. 

In this region, masses of the pure metal are found 
in apparently inexhaustible quantities, weighing 
from a few pounds each to hundreds, and even to 
thousands of tens—which only require to be cut 
with the chisel into pieces that can be handled, and 
transported wherever a market can be found, or 
melted and manufactured into such articles as may 
be wanted. 

And this copper, too, is of a quality as much 
superior to that of the rest of the world, as is the 
iron of this region superior to the iron obtained 
from the ores of that metal elsewhere found. 

I Know very well, sir, that the facts I am now 
detailing are of a character so extraordinary, and 
go little known in general by those who have not 
yet found it convenient to investigate the subject, 
that these statements are calculated to draw largely 
upon the faith and credulity of those to whom they 
are addressed; and so strongly am I impressed 
with this consideration, that, notwithstanding my 
perfect conviction of their entire correctness in 
every particular, a due regard to my own reputa- 
tion would cause me to hesitate in making these 
declarations thus positively and unreservedly, un- 
less supported by evidence of the most satisfacto 
and unimpeachable character. Fortunately, in this 
case, ample proofs of the kind referred to, now lie 
before me, and may be found in our printed public 
documents, which contain the official reports, state- 
ments, and recommendations of distinguished ge- 
ologists, who have spent years in laborious explo- 
rations and scientific investigations, upon the spot. 
And these statements are credited and confirmed 
by the executive officers both of the State and 
General Governments. 

In proof of the fact itself that pure metallic cop- 
per, in masses, is found in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, I might indeed, in the technical language of 
the law, ‘ make profert in open court,” without 
going out of this city for specimens to exhibit. 
As from their weight, however, it would be some- 
what inconvenient to bring them into this Hall, I 
beg leave to refer to that specimen now lying in the 
yard of the War Department, weighing several 
thosuand pounds, and worth, perhaps, $1,000. And 
l also refer with pride and pleasure to that beauti- 
MIY rent block which was lately on exhibition 
mt 
rial of pure copper, adorned with ornaments and 
inscription of natire silver, from the same locality, 
will I trust long continue in its destined place in 
yonder monument, as a lasting evidence, not only 
of the mineral wealth of the ‘ peninsular State,” 
but also as evincing the full participation, of her 
generous sons in that lively gratitude, and that sin- 
cere revérence for the name of one whom not only 


this nation, but all the world delight to honor; |! 
whose memory will be fresh in the minds of men, | 
and dear to the hearts of the friends of freedom : 
throughout the world, even after the hand of time ` 


shall have crumbled the materials of yonder proud 
memorial of his fame again to dust. 

This block was takén from the Cliff mine, and 
was cut from a maes whose total extent and weight 
cannot even be conjectured, as only a portion of 
the mass has yet been uncovered. That portion, 
however, which is now exposed to view is esti- 
thated to contain more than five hundred tons of 
copper. Other masses of equal purity are found 
in great abundance at various other locations 
throughout that copper region—-they may be seen 
any day piled up at the ports for shipping, on 
Lake Superior, and at SaultSte. Marie, and brought 
down in large quantities weekly, in almost every 
vessel engaged in the commerce of that region. 


The business of mining in this region is hardly ` 
commenced, and yet there have already been pro- : 


duced and brought away, up to the close of the 
year 1851, between four and five thousand tons of 
copper; of which nearly one half, or about two 
thousand tons, were produced during the last year 
alone; and it is confidently estimated by those who 
are best qualified to judge in the matter, that the 
amount of copper that will be produced the pres- 
ent season cannot be less than four thousand tons. 


ready been made, 
far below the reality, 


The amount of copper annually imported into 
our country from 


e rotunda of this Capitol, whose rich mate- |: 


abroad, heretofore, may, with | 


|| sufficient accuracy, be stated at five thousand tons;* 
li which, at an average value of $400 per ton, 
amounts to $2,000,000 which is yearly sent abroad 
to pay for this single article of necessity. 
Considering what has already been accom- 
lished in this behalf, simply in the way of ma- 
fing a beginning, and end into the estimate the 
inexhaustible quantity of the metal in loco, to- 
gether with its superior quality, the easy access to 
it, and the facility and cheapness with which it 
can be mined and manufactured, is it too sanguine 


a hope to indulge, that within a very brief period, ` 


and probably within the next five years at far- 
thest, we will be able, from this source, not only to 
supply the whole amount of copper required for 
consumption in our country, but also to export 
largely of that article to foreign countries? 

But there are also indications of the existence 


of other metals and minerals in that region, which ` 


will, at some future day, in all probability, prove 


to be equally rich and important as the deposits of ' 


iron and copper are now known to be. I shall at 
present, hewever, refer only to the silver which, 
, without searching for it, and without going below 
| the surface, has already been discovered in various 
i} localities. And this metal, too, is found in masses 
| of pure virgin silver, having the appearance of pure 
i silver melted and poured out from the crucible. I 
have seen many of these specimens myself, and 
have some of them now in my possession. Those 


hitherto found are generally of small size, not ex- ' 


; ceeding for the most part half a pound or a pound 


in weight, except one specimen shown to me bya | 


gentleman from that county last winter, which 
was about the size of a man’s fist, and weighed 
probably five or six pounds. 

With these evidences before us, added to the 
well-known fact that in all the copper of that re- 
gion, there is intermixed a smal. percentage of 
silver, it is by no means beyond the range of proba- 
bility that further explorations and deeper mining 
; may hereafter disclose deposits of this precious 

metal even equal in extent and abundance to those 

of copper. 

But we have no need, in this connection, to refer 
to probabilities merely, when so much of reality is 
presented. To these more prominent and striking 

.. sources of wealth may be added the immense 
forests of pine, the exhaustless quarries of granite 


on the islands adjacent; and last, monga not least, 
|| the fisheries of Lake Superior. And the increased 
value that will at once be given to more than ten 


: millions of acres of the public lands, by the adop- ; 
tion of this measure, is an item well worthy to be | 


| taken into the estimate. 


In any and every view that can be taken of the | 
subject, the amount required to make this improve- į 


ment sinks into utter insignificance when consid- 


the benefits which will certainly accrue from it. 


in granite, and in marble, is utterly destroyed and 
prevented; and the fisheries of Lake Superior yield- 
; ed last year only 4,000 barrels of white-fish, instead 
of from 100,000 to 200,000 barrels, which, upon 
a moderate estimate, would be the product if this 
impediment were removed; and all other interests 
suffer in proportion. 


| reliable data, I am fully satisfied that the extra 
expense and loss sustained in the year 1851, upon 
the comparatively small amount of trade and trans- 
poneten through that channel, amounted to a 


|| to complete the contemplated improvement. 

Nor is this all—for owing to the shortness of 
the season of navigation on Lake Superior, and 
| the great expense of transporting vessels, by land, 
| around the Sault into that lake from below, no 
| more vessels will be taken there than are necessary 
| for the convenient transaction of business there in 
‘i ordinary seasons; whence it is likely to happen 
|| hereafter, as it has ip some instances heretofore, 
| that the miners and others employed in that sec- 


* See statement by Register of the Treasury, June 36th, 
_| 1849, in Foster & Whitney’s Report, 1850, page 153. Also, 

“ Commerce and Navigation,” by Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury, 1851, pages 184 to 187. 


i 
ji 
| 


and of marble that are found on the main land and . 


From a careful estimate, made from the most || 


larger sum than the whole expenditure necessary |; 


ason || tion of country have found themselves without the | 
Ard judging from the shipments that have al- | provisions and supplies necessary to enable them | 
j 3 


this estimate is likely to be found | 


ji 
H 
| 


to prosecute their business, whenever a vessel or 
steamer happens to be lost or disabled, or the fall 
is unusually inclement, or winter comes on a few 
days earlier than anticipated. And this state of 
things actually existed the very last year, when 
in consequence of the loss of a single propeller on 
Lake Superior, and the unusual inclemency of the 
fall, more than 20,000 barrels of provisions and 
supplies were forced to remain over at the Sault 
for want of sufficient vessels to iransport them to 
their places of destination; and in consequence of 
this, men, women, and children were compelled 


| to abandon some of the mines, and to travel on 


' snow-shoes, over snow from three to six feet deep, 
from one to three hundred miles through the wil- 
derness, to escape the terrible alternative of perish- 

_ ing from hunger. 

Can it be wise, orpatriotic, ar economical even, 
longer to permit such important branches of trade 
and commerce to be subject to the vexatious de- 
lay and embarrassments inevitably incident to the 
existence of the impediment referred to? I appeal 
not to Democrats or to Whigs; to northern men, 


‘or to southern men, as such; but I appeal to the 


|| American Congress—to men of alt parties, and of 
| every section, to say by their votes whether this 
l is or is not a national work; and whether it does 

not demand our favorable action by every consid- 

eration of sound policy, of justice, and of true 
‘economy. And I appeal with an undoubting con- 
‘fidence that I shall not be disappointed in the 
result. 

One word more and I havedone. The bill now 
` before us comes down from the Senate, and pro- 
poses to sppropriate seren hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres of the public lands for the purpose of 
making the improvement proposed. It will be 
remembered that at an early period in the sessior 
I introduced in this House a bill making an appro- 
priation of $300,000 in money, to be expended in 
making this canal. That bill was referred to the 
appropriate committee, reported upon favorably, 
and committed to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union—that proverbial ‘* mael- 
strom” to which all bills making appropriations 
‘of money must go in regular course, but from 

which few ever return during the same session of 

this body, unless by special grace and favor. The 
appropriation for money would, I think, undoubt- 
edly have passed this House, if the bill could ever 
have been reached; but upon a test vote, the other 
; branch of the National Legislature has emphati-. 
|; cally decided that they are willing to appropriate 
lands, but not money, for the construction of this 
work—and the alternative now only remains for 
|. the friends of the measure here, either to take 
lands or nothing. For myself, I am free to say, 
| that so far as regards any constitutional difficulties 


] i ii that can possibly be conjured up, even in theima- 
ered with reference to the interests involved and | 


gination of any class of politicians, or any sup- 


L € i: posed violation of the dogmas of political platforms, 
By reason of the impediment to navigation now | 
' existing at the ‘“ Sault,” the entire trade in lumber, | 


prone by irresponsible bodies of men—who 
ave no more right to manufacture public senti- 
j ment for the American people than have the sub- 
jects of a foreign country—I{ am unable to perceive 
any difference in principle, between an appropria- 
tion of lands and one of money for the object con- 
i| templated; and I regret sincerely that in this in- 
i stance any such difference has been imagined in 
| other quarters. A money appropriation would, in 
; my judgment, have been equally constitutional, and 
‘| would have insured the completion of the work not 
only at less cost, but also at a much earlier day than 
|| cah now be safely anticipated. 

Under the circumstances, however, and in the 
belief that the lands appropriated in this bill can 
! éventually be made available toa sufficient amount 
| to construct the work in question, I shall give my 
; vote in favor of the bill as it is; and I do not 
doubt that it will pass this House by an over- 
whelming majority, if not by a unanimous vote. 
Isay I do not doubt it will pass; for now, when the 
| matter is generally understood, I cannot bring my- 


| self to Believe that the American Congress will 


permit this great national work, so essential to the 
aides interests of commerce and navigation, to 

e longer delayed, nor suffer the important inter- 
ests involved to be longer trammeled and burdened 


i: with the unreasonable vexations, losses, and de- 


| lays incident to the continuance of the obstruction 
i referred to. 


| ` Considered merely as a question of economy, no 


` 
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ara 


well-informed mind can doubt that for every dol- 
lar thus expended, the nation will, within the next 
ee e repaid a hundred, if not a thousand, 
old. 

I will only add that I have before me numerous 
and authentic public documents which contain a 
full corroboration of all the foregoing material 
statements in this behalf. As, however, there 
does not remain sufficient time to finish the read- 
ing of these, I will omit them for the present al- 
together, and, with the permission of the House, 
will add some extracts, by way of appendix, to 
accompany these remarks when printed. 


APPENDIX. 


COPPER—SILVER. 
“ The native copper is frequently free from all 


foreign matter, and is completely malleable as the | 


most perfectly refined copper.’’—Dr. Houghton’s | 


Eeport: in Senate Documents of Michigan, 1841, p. 
‘* The copper ores are not only of superior qual- 
ity, but also their associations are such as to ren- 
der them easily reduced.’ —Jbid. 
‘ This copper contains a small per centage of 
silver—too inconsiderable in most cases to justify 


‘ 
t 
1 
j 


inches in thickness on an average. The vein 
varies from two to four feet in width. It seems 
to be atrue and distinctly-characterized vein, and 
increases in width and richness as it descends in the 


|| rock.’ —Ibid, p. 390, 391. 


, of copper got out was twenty feet long, nine feet 


|! wide, and from four to six inches thick, and :. 


| weighed, by estimation, ten tons.’’—Ibid, p. 392. 


i exists in regular veins, from which large ellipsoidal 


: masses of pure copper, weighing more than eighty `: 
It was generally sup- |. 
| posed that these veins would run out as they were | 


| tons, have been excavated. 


wrought to a considerable depth, but thus far no 
signs of their exhaustion have been seen; on the 
contrary, the quantity of metal in the lodes steadily 


" augments, and the thickness of the masses increases.’’— 


separation, but the presence of which enhances . 


the value of the copper, protecting it, in a consid- 
erable degree, from the corrosive action of salt 
wae ee and Whitney’s Report, 1850, p. 

“For certain papers in the arts this copper 
stands unrivaled; in density and tenacity it sur- 
passes all the ores of copper. Hence, in thë man- 
ufacture of wire, where extreme ductility is re- 


quired; in the manufacture of ordnance, where | l per. A 
| obtained, up to this time, weighed more than siz || 
|! pounds.’ —Ibid, pp. 107, 108. j 


«s In the Lake Superior copper region the posi- | 


tenacity is the chief requisite, this copper should 
be employed.” —id : 


tion of the mines is generally exceedingly favor- 


able for exploration; they arè generally situated in | 


the lofty trappean cliffs, which afford great facil- 
ities for raising the ore and for draining the wa- 
ter.”’— Ibid, p. 125. 

s: Masses have been detached from the vein 
which were estimated to weigh from sixty to sev- 
enty tons, monty of solid copper, in an irreg- 
ular, flattened, tabular shape.” —/fbid, p. 181. 

‘* The greatest thickness of a solid mass of cop- 
per observed by us, without seam or break, was 
two feet four inchés. This was at the Cliff mine. 


At the Minnesota there appeared to be a solid | 
mass in the vein at least five feet in thickness.” — | 


glen 182. 

«The results of my examination of the mineral 
lands on Keweenaw Point were the establishment 
of the fact that native copper and native silver existed 
there in regular veins, which could be advan- 
tageously wrought by mining operations.’’—Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson’s Report, 1849, found in the report 


of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, | 


1849, p. 371. 

« These veins often lead to solid metallic cop- 
per.’’—Ibid, p. 386. 

Speaking of the working of the Lake Superior 
Company’s mines, he says: ‘‘ After working for 
atime in the barren rock, the miners sent off a 


|; and can be traced almost continuously across 


—Ibid, p. 448. . 
“The presence of silver gives the copper more 
strength, and renders it more valuable,” &c.— 
\ Ibid, p. 463. 
« In addition to the enormous masses which occur 
in the veins of this region, sometimes attaining at 
the Cliff mine the weight of séveral hundred tons, 
a great variety of interesting crystalline forms are 
occasionally found.”——Foster and Whitney’s Report, 
1851, p. 99. 
«s Native silver occurs diffused through the trap 
: at various localities on Keweenaw, Point and Isle 
Royal; in fact, its distribution is coextensive with 
' that of native copper. The largest mass of silver 


IRON. 
' 6 This districtis unprecedently rich in the spec- 
ular and magnetic oxides of iron; and so far as 
‘relates to the magnitude of the masses, and the 
| purity of the ores, it stands unrivalled.” —lbid, 


p “ Throughout the riorthern, and especially the 
northeastern portion of township forty-seven, the 
iron ores exist in inexhaustible quantity, and under 
circumstances favorable to their development. ”— 
| Ibid, 8. 51. 

e 


es 


above the general level of the surrounding coun 


tr 
ii the 
ss There are loose blocks enough scattered along the 


base of the cliff to supply a furnace for years.”’— Ibid, 
p. 54 


section.’’——Ibid, pp. 53, 54 


level towards the river, with the intention of ' 


striking the vein under the stream, but, to their `! 


great surprise, opened into a deep and wide ravine, 
or ancient channel of the river, filled with great 


masses of copper, lumps of copper and silver mixed, ' 


small globules of pure silver, all rounded, and 
worn by the action of running water, &c. A single 
mass of silver was obtained which weighed 6. 10-16 
pounds, and worth $130. Masses of copper were 
also obtained, varying in weight from a few ounces 
to more than one thousand pounds. ”’—Ibid, p. 389. 

s The Cliff mine is one of the most remarkable 
‘Known: for the enormous masses of pure copper it 


contains. One of the masses now got out 18 es- | i > 
f ‘| or almost entirely, free from them.” —Jbid, p. 77. 

«s The iron ores described will be found capable ` 
of producing a soft, malleable iron. With proper '! 
ts manufacture, it may be converted into `. 
varieties of cutlery. The ` 


timated at fifty tons weight.” 

‘+ Masses of copper were seen in the second 
and third shafts, and at the lowest level, where 
the metal is in solid veins and quite pure.” 

_ These masses of pure copper are removed by 
finding some place where a hole may be made in 
the rock, and then firing a heavy blast, ampa by 
sand. This starts the copper from the wall rock, 
and sometimes moves it entirely from. the rock. 
The masses are then cut up in the mines by means 
of chisels. The mass now being cut up is eight 


I 


: ture,” — Ibid, 


‘| se Severa 


| 
|| steel, adapted to the finer 


i| silex, so intimately incorporated with the mass, í 
render the reduction of | place and Zanesville. 


‘ore. Abundance of ore may be obtained in loose 
blocks around the base of the ridge, and of a qual- 
| ity unrivaled for purity, containing between sixty- 
nine and seventy per cent. of pure iron.’—Ibid, 
pp. 5A, 55. 


‘its magnitude, than for its extraordinary struc- 
p. 55. 

« The width of this deposit of ore cannot be less 
at its base than 1,000 feet, and it may be traced 


re the deposits of iron are displayed on a : 
grander scale than in any other portion of the dis- _ 
trict—preéminent in quantity and purity. The | 
ferriferous band here forms a ridge about 1,000 feet ! 
` in width, and from a few feet to fifty feet in height |; 


| “ Tenacity of the Lake Superior Iron.—From 
| the total absence of foreign ingredients, as in- 
| dicated by the analysis, it would be inferred that 
| these ores, if skillfully wrought, would produce an 
! iron of great ductility and tenacity. Inthe sum- 


At the Copper Falls mine “there is a vein of || mer of 1849, we placed two samples of this iron, 
| solid copper, and a veinstone rich in a mizture of | 
i native copper and native silver. One of the masses : 


i selected, without any great care, from among the 
prance of the Jackson Forge, in the hands of 

ajor Wade, of the Ordnance Department, for 
the purpose of experiment. The results obtained 


u were as follows: 


| s No place in the world has thus far produced | 
| such astonishingly large masses as the country on |. 
' the south side of Lake Superior, where the metal :' 


“Tn the next adjoining sections are deposits of | 
, ore of great magnitude; they are, in fact, unrivaled :: 
in the abundance and almost absolute purity of the | 


‘¢ This mountain of ore is no leas remarkable for ;' 


! for considerably more than a mile in length.”’— 


; Ibid, p. 56. 
' yield, on an average, about seventy per cent. of pure 


|, metallic iron.’’—Ibid, pp. 73, 74. 


‘s Ag far as the presence of injurious substances, 
such as sulphur, phosphorus, and arsenic, is con- 


l analyses of these ores show them to | 


cerned, all the specimens examined are entirely, 1 
i, alterations in the bridges as will relieve the navi- 


i eare in i 


| will serve as a flux, and 
_theoreseasy. Oresof almostany degree of purity 
| can be obtained.” — Ibid, pp. 77, 78. 

| «c Malleable iron may be obtained from the ores 


by one fusion.”’—Ibid, p. 79 


i 


iv 


iF 


«£ Sample No. 1.—Density, 7.550 Ibs.—pressure to the 
square inch, 89.582 Ibs. 

“< Sample No. 2.—Density, 7.768 Ibs.—pressure to the 
square inch, 72.885 Ibs.’ 

‘ Tn the second sample there was a slight flaw 
observed, after it was parted, which would ae- 
` count for its inferior tenacity, [as compared with 
| the first.] 
| ** These results give an unparalleled tenacity, and 
' prove the hizh value of this iron.’’—Ibid, p. 80. 
| Note.—This test would show tbat the tenacity 
| of the Lake Superior iron, when compared with 
| the iron from Connecticut, New York, Pennsyi- 
vania, England, or Sweden, is about as three to 
two, or one half greater than either of them; and 
about one sixth greater than Russian iron. 

For further information respecting this region, 
‘in regard to the various subjects alluded to in the 
| foregoing remarks, reference is made to the public 
| documents from which the above quotations are 
made; and including the able report of William 
A. Burt, Esq., which will be found on page 826, 
and onward, of ‘ Report of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, 1849.” 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. ORIN FOWLER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 18, 1852. 

i The bill declaring the Wheeling Bridges lawful 
: structures, being under consideration— 

| Mr. FOWLER said: 

| Mr. Speaxer: I agree with the majori of the 
: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads so far 
as it respects the dignity and importance of the 
subject presented in the bill now before us; but 
that importance arises from the fact that the object 
of the bill is to set à precedent in regard to the 
relative rights of commercial intercourse along and 
across the navigable rivers of the United States; 
and also from the fact that it is to interfere with 
the obligation of State compacts—the commercial 
rights of States—and the constitutional prerogu- 
tives of two coordinate branches of this Govern- 
ment. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of the’ 
United States, in a case pending before it, between 
the State of Pennsylvania and the Wheeling and 
Belmont Bridge Company, is the occasion of in- 
; troducing this bill, and the purpose of the bill is 
- to avoid the judgment of the court. 

An application is now made to this Congress in 
the character of an appeal from a deliberate, well- 
considered, solemn judgment of the Supreme 
| Court by the unsuccessful party; and this party 
now asks the National Legislature to interfere 
and protect them from the enforcement of this 
judgment. This is the real case, and the whole 
case now before this House. 

The manner proposed by this bill for overthrow- 
ing the judgment of the Supreme Court, is to de- 
clare the bridges at Wheeling—as they now are— 
post routes and military roads. The object of de- 
‘glaring these bridges post routes and military 
‘ roads, is mere pretense. The measureis, in fact, 
to save a private corporation from making such 


gation of the river from obstruction. 
| ° The mail may be carried across the Ohio river 
in a ferry-boat, as it is at twenty other places. A 
post route was long since established by Congress, 
across the Ohio, at Wheeling, and between that 
And there can be no reason 
iven tor determining by law, upon what grade, or 
y what vehicle the mail shall be carried across a 
river. Pass this bill, and the Government will be 
| subject to the Bridge Company; for the company 
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having control of the bridge, will claim the right 
to transport the mail upon it, and may dictate its 
own terms. 

As to a military road across the river Ohio, at 
Wheeling, where are the troops and military 1l 
stores that need a bridge? They pass along the |, 
river in steamboats, but rarely or never cross it. | 

Now, under these pretexts of a mail route and | 
military road, the bill before us proposes to re- | 
quire all steamboats—in all coming time—to con- 
form their construction to the present condition of 
the Wheeling Bridge; and it proposes to establish 
a regulation of commerce for all the rivers of the 
United States—a regulation more important in its _ 
influence upon the internal navigation of this na- ., 
tion, than any act ever passed by Congress, since ` 
the foundation of this Government. 

The majority of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads say, in their report, that 
“t they do not design to recommend that the Legis- 
‘lature shall undertake to overrule the action of 
‘the judicial branch of the Government, but 
i merely that it shall legislate such a condition of 
“things as may operate as an inducement to the 
“court to reverse its decision, or to suspend the 
‘execution of its decree.” 

The judgment to be thus reversed, was pro- 
nounced by the Supreme Court after diligent in- 
quiry and patient deliberation; and it was pro- ' 


j 


nounced in view of a solemn compact made be- | 


tween the States, and ratified by the Government 
of the United States. 

A proper understanding of the subject requires | 
a brief examination of the history of the proposed | 
meagure. In what follows, I shall make a very ' 
free use of the minority report, which it devolved | 
upon me to present. 

In 1816, the Legislatures of Virginia and Ohio 
authorized the erection of a bridge across the Ohio | 
river,at Wheeling. The nineteenth sectiun of the | 
act expressly declared, ‘that if the said bridge | 
‘shall be so constructed as to injure the naviga- , 
‘tion of the said river, the said bridge shall be : 
‘treated as a public nuisance, and shall be liable 
‘to abatement, upon the same principles and in 
* the same manner as other public nuisances are.” | 

The act also required a draw of suitable dimen- 
sions to admit the e of vessels. 

In flagrant violation of this express injunction | 
of both States, some years ago a bridge was | 
erected across the west branch of the Ohio river, 
between Zane’s Island and the Ohio shore, with- 
out any draw, and in such a manner as to obstruct 
navigation at all stages of water. 

In 1847, the Legislature of Virginia, by an 
amendatory act, authorized the erection of a wire 
suspension bridge between Wheeling and Zane’s 
Island. Thieact expressly provided ‘that, if the 
‘ said bridge shall be so erected as to obstruct the 
‘ navigation of the Ohio river in the usual manner, 
‘ by such steamboats and other crafts as are now 
t commonly accustomed to navigate the same when 
‘the river shall be as high as the highest floods 
‘heretofore known, then, unless upon such ob- | 
€ struction being found to exist, such obstruction 
‘shall be immediately removed or remedied, the 
‘aaid last-mentioned bridge may be treated asa 
‘ public nuisance, and abated accordingly.” 

No one will pretend that the Bridge Company 
were not bound: to observe the laws of their own 


State and the provisions of their own charter, or || 


that they had any right to obstruct the navigation | 
by such steamboats as were then engaged in navi- | 
gation. 

Now, the evidence before the Supreme Court 
fully established the fact, that before and at the time 
this act passed, steamboats were engaged navi- 
gating the Ohio river, as daily packets between 

ittaburg and Cincinnati, with chimneys over sev- 
enty feet above the water. The height of these 
chimneys had no reference to the bridge, but pre- 
ceded its erection, and some of them were prior to 
the date of its charter. They were introduced as 
the result of experience, which showed that, by in- 
creasing the diameter and height of the chimneys, 
an increased quantity of fuel could be consumed | 
in a limited time, and the speed and power of the | 
boat increased, while the weight of an additional || 
boiler was dispensed with. This improvement | 
was first introduced at Cincinnati, in a steamboat 
engaged in the same trade as these packets. Her 
chimneys were over eighty feet high, and she was 


TER 


engaged in navigating the river to and from Pitts- 
burg as a regular packet as early as 1845. The 
example was followed in the construction of ves- 
sels for that same trade, built at Louisville, in 
which citizens of Wheeling were interested as 
owners, the Telegraph, No. 1 and No. 2, whose 
chimneys were over eighty feet above the water. 
And all the packets of the same class as the Pitts- ` 
burg packets engaged in navigating the Ohio and : 
Mississippi rivers, have chimneys higher than the 
Pittsburg packets. The same is also true of the 
best steamers of the Jakes and of the ocean, the 
dimensions of whose chimne 
trial, are as follows: 


OCEAN STEAMERS. 


| 
| 


Baltic, 70 &.—Dimen’s 
Collins’sline furnished by Copeland, defen 
Pacific, 70 ft. s 7 
Ohio .,.ccccssees esee BRN “ Secor, the builder. 
Georgia.... e 62 ft. id Howell $6 


(13 “ 


North America, 
LOWER OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMERS, 


. Magnolia............ 78 ft-—U.S. Engr’s report, p. 702. 
. Alexander Scott.. 76 ft. e A ae ; 
77 ft. “cc “ “ce 


Disregarding these facts, and the plain provisions 
| of their charter, the wire suspension bridge now 
i existing between Wheeling and Zane’s Island, 
| was commenced in 1848 and finished in December, 


| 1849. Before its completion, it being discovered 
| that it would obstruct the steamboat navigation of 
the Ohio river, and be a serious injury to the ports, 
public works, and commerce of Pennsylvania, a 
suit was commenced in July, 1849, in the Supreme 
| Court of the United States, by the State of Penn- 
sy!lvania, against the stockholders of the company. 
: After full argument, the case was referred to a dis- 
| tinguished jurist of New York, Chancellor Wal- 
! worth, who was authorized to visit and examine 
the localities, and take testimony as to the effect of 
| the bridge on navigation. he commissioner 
i called to his assistance a distinguished engineer, | 
‘ now the chief engineer of the State of New York, | 


i; and spent several months in the examination of | 


the subject, and in taking testimony. Some of the 
most learned and distinguished men of science | 
were examined by him. Practical men were also ` 
interrogated, and, upon their testimony and his | 
own observation, a report was made, characterized 

by the diligence and ability of its author. After 

a full argument a second time, the opinion of the | 
Supreme Court was delivered in February, in 
which, among other things, the following points | 
| are adjudged: 


«1. The Ohio river is a highway of commerce between 
the States, the free navigation whereof being secured by 
regulations of Congress, and by compact of Virginia and 
Kentucky with all the States of the Union, it cannot lawfully 
be obstructed under authority of any State. 

“2. An obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio river is 
an injury to the commerce and public works of the State 
of Pennsylvania, for which she is entitled to redress by pro- 
ceedings in equity in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

“3. The Wheeling Bridge is a serious obstruction to the 
navigation of the Ohio river, and isa public nuisance. 

“4, lt obstructs the passage of the seven daily steam- 
packets between Pittsburg and Cincinnati, which carry one 
half of the trade and three fourths of the passengers on the | 
Ohio river ; the annual value of the merchandise and freight 
carried by them exceeds $35,000,000 in value, and the pas- 
sengers over eighty thousand in number. 

“5. The bridge is not ninety-two feet above the ground 
at any point; its highest point is not over the channel, and 
it is thirty feet lower at one end than at the other, so that | 
the packets cannot pass, in any stage of water, without | 
reducing the beight of their chimneys, or lowering them in | 
order to pass the bridge. 

*6. It is clearly proved by science, and confirmed by | 
practical skill and experience, that the present height of the 
packet chimneys is necessary, and that they cannot be re- 
duced in length without serious injury to the speed and 
power of the vessel. 

‘°7. The packet chimneys were as high as they now are 
before the erection of the bridge. Chinmeys of equal and 
greater height are used on the ocean steamers, and the best 
packets of the Eastern waters, the lakes and the Missis- 
sippi. r 

“8. It is proved by science, experience, and the nature 
of things, that the packet chimneys: cannot be lowered in 
order to pass the bridge, without imposing heavy expense 
upon the packet, and endangering the safety of the vessel, 
and the lives of the passengers and crew. 

‘9. The defendants are required to relieve navigation 
from obstruction by elevating the bridge to the height of one 
hundred and eleven feet above jow water level for the width 
of three hund red feet over the channel. 

10. This can be done, and the bridge, after all expendi- 

“tures are made, wil! yield a fair profit to the stockholders.’ 


From the history of this case, it is plain that 


i 


i trampled down, for the purpose of saving the 
' Bridge Company from affording the redress which 


ys, as proved on the ` 


i! which all courts may recognize. 


the real question before this House is this: Shall 
Congress sanction what the Supreme Court have 
decided is a great public wrong, to relieve a pri- 
vate corporation from a loss occasioned by their 
own disregard of law? And shall the commercial 
rights of the States be jeopardized, not to say 


is within their power, and which will leave them 
an ample revenue upon their invested capital? 

The decision of the Supreme Court was made 
after long, laborious, and mature consideration; 
and their judgment upon the law and the facts, 
furnishes the surest guide in making up our de- 
cision upon the bill before us: They say: 

“That the bridge constitutes an obstruction, is shown by 
the report of the commissioner, the answer of defendants, 
the proof in the case, and by the admission in the argument 
of the counsel for the defendants.” 


In relation to the extent of commerce obstructed 
by the Wheeling Bridge, and the assertion which 
is much relied on, that only seven packets are ob- 
structed, the court say: 


‘ But, it is said, these seven packets are the only boats 
| obstructed by the bridge, of the two hundred and thirty 
which ply upon the Ohio, and run to Pittsburg. 

“The transportation of goods and passengers by these 
packets will show their relative importance, as instruments 
' of commerce, between Cincinnati and Pittsburg. From the 

evidence, it appears that they convey about one half of the 

goods, in value, and three fourths of the passengers, be- 
| tween those cities. Taking the Keystone State as a crite- 
rion, each packet transports annually, thirty thousand nine 
hundred and sixty tons of freight, and twelve thousand pas- 
sengers. The line was established in 1844, and it appears 
from the proof that, since that time, it has transported, be- 
tween the above cities, nearly a million of passengers, 

“It isin proof that the life of these packets averages five 
years, when their places in the line must be supplied by 
new boats. If, to their original cost of construction, there 
be added the expense of running them for five years, adding 
nothing for repairs or accidents, a total sum will be ex- 
pended of $1,680,000. This amount of capital is appropri- 
ated every five years in running this line of packets. The 
structure of the bridge cost less than one eighth of that eum. 

* The speed of these boats, their excellent accommoda- 
tions, and their general good management, recommend them 
to the public, as is shown by the large amount of goods and 
passengers they convey. And any change in their structure, 
or in the production of the propelling power, which shall 
impede their progress, would not only impose upon their 


'| proprietors a most onerous tax, but it would greatly lessen 


i their profits, by reducing the amount of freight and passen- 
gers. And no part of the amount would, probably, pass to 
| Other boats on the river, but to the northern or southern 
| lines, where greater expedition is given.” 

If the bill before us be passed into a law, it will 
be a Congressional sanction of what has been de- 
cided by the Suprenie Court to be an unlawful ob- 
struction to the navigation of the Ohio river; an 
obstruction prejudicial to the commercial rights of 
Pennsylvania, and indirectly to the commerce of 
the whole country. Is such legislation proper? 
This question involves a consideration of the 
grounds upon which the Supreme Court proceeded 
in requiring the bridge to be elevated, or the ob- 
struction to be removed. These grounds are thus 
stated by the court: 

‘On the 18th of December, 1789, an act was passed by 
Virginia, consenting to the erection of the State of Ken- 
tucky out of its territory, on certain conditions, among 
which are the following: ‘ That the use and navigation of 
the river Ohio, so far as the territory of the proposed State, 
or the territory that shall remain within the limits of this 
Commonwealth lies thereon, shal! be free and common to 
the citizens of the United States.’"—Virg. Revised Code, 
1819, p. 19. 


To this act the assent of Congress was given. 
Cue States Statutes at Large, 64.) The Court 
adds: 


“That the Ohio river is navigable is an historical fact, 
For many years, the com- 
merce upon it has been regulated by Congress, under the 
commercial power, by establishing ports, requiring vessels 
which navigate it to take out licenses, and to observe certain 
rules for the safety of their passengers and cargoes. Appro- 
priations by Congress have been frequently made, to re- 
move obstructions to navigation from its channel. 

* Tt appears that Pennsylvania has constructed a com- 
bined line of canal and railroad from Pittsburgand Allegany 
| Cities, to the city of Philadelphia, a distance of about four 
hundred miles, at an expense of about sixteen millions of 
doliars, all of which are owned by the State. Thereis also 
a railroad from Pittsburg to Harrisburg, which will soon be 
completed, at an expense of some eight or ten millions of 
dollars. There is also a slack- water pavigation from Pitts- 


‘| burg to Brownsville, and up the Yaughegany to West New- - 


ton; and there are other lines of communication between 
Pittsburg and the East, which are owned in whole or in 
| part by the State, and from which it derives revenue.” 

« For the reasons and facts stated, we think that the 
bridge obstructs the navigation of the Ohio, and that the 
State of Pennsylvania has and will be injured in her public 
works, in such manneras not only to authorize the bringing 
of this suit, but to entitle her to the relief prayed. 
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t Congrese have not declared in terms that a State, by 
the construction of bridges, of otherwise, shall not obstruct 


the navigation of the Ohio; but they have regulated navi- | 


gation apon it, as before remarked, by licensing vessels, 
establishing ports of entry, imposing duties upon masters 
and other oficera of boats, and inflicting severe penalties 
for neglect of those duties, by which damage to life or prop- 
erty has resulted. And they have expressly sanctioned the 
compact made by Virginia with Kentucky, at the time of its 
admission inte the Union, ¢ That the use and navigation of 
“the river Ohio, 20 tar as the territory of the pro State, 
‘or the territory that shall remaiv within the limite of this 
‘Commonwealth lies thereon, shall be free and common 
“to the citizens of the United States.’ Now an obstructed 
mavigation cannot be said to be free. It waa, no doubt, in 
view of this compact that, in the charter for the bridge, it 
Was required to be so elevated, as not, atthe greatest height 
of the water, to obstruct navigation. Any individual may 
abate a public nuisance.—5 Back. 4b. 797, 2 Roll. stb. 144, 
143. 9 Co. 54, Hawk. P. C., 75, see. 12. 

"This compact, by the sanction of Congress, has become 
a law of the Union. What further legislation can be de- 
sired for judicial action? Inthe case of Green et al. vs. 
Biddle, 8 Wheat. 1, this court held that a law of the State 
of Kentucky, which was in violation of this compact be- 
tween Virgima and Kentucky, was void; and they say this 
court has authority to declare a State law unconstitutional, 
upon the ground of its impairing the obligation of a compact 
between different States of the Union. 

“ No State law can hinder or obstruct the free use of a 
license granted under an act of Con Nor can any 


State violate the compact, sanctioned by Congress as ithas 


been, by obstructing the navigation of the river.’” 

The Constitution of the United States has dis- 
tributed the powers of Government between dif- 
ferent departments—executive, legislative, and 
judicial. And that instrument was designed to 
reconcile and harmonize what might, in the course 
of events, become rival or hostile interests in the 
several States. A main feature of the American 
system was the establishment of a supreme judi- 
cial tribunal, to whose judgment the disputed 

uestions should be referred, and to whose care 
the rival and conflicting rights of each State, and 
of their respective interests, was intrusted to be 
judged according to the Constitution and laws, 
their decision being final and supreme. 

The bill reported by the committee is not only 
a legislative reversal of a judgment of the Su- 

me Court, but is a reversal of a judgment made 

that tribunal to enforce a compact between the 
States. Whether the State of Pennsylvania has 
a right to the free and unobstructed navigation of 
the Ohio river at Wheeling—how far the State of 
Virginia could confer any authosiy upon the de- 
fendants to obstruct navigation—an whether they 
do in fact obstruct it—are strictly judicial ques- 
tions. And these questions being decided by the 
Supreme Court, unlees one department of the 
Government may take upon itself to discharge the 
duties of another codrdinate and supreme branch, 
it is not proper that the decision should be reversed 
by Congress. The example inoneinstance might 


be followed by others; and if one department may ` 


assume the proper functions of another, the same 
may be done by all—a course which would soon 


lead to confusion and disorder, and tend strongly - 


to the overthrow of the Government. Besides, 
this Government consists of a union of States. 
The bonds of that union are compacts made by 
the States themselves, to guard and protect their 


respective interests, and to limit the extent of sac- ' 


rifice or concession that may, in any case, be made 
or required of each. The interests of the States 
are in some degree rival and conflicting;—in some, 
agricultural; in some, manufacturing; and in oth- 
ers, navigating or commercial interests prevail. 
Peace and harmony could only be secured b 

mutual compacts between the States, under suc 


circumstances; and it can only be continued by’ 


atrict observance of such compacts. To determine 


by peaceable judgment whether they are violated | 


or not, and to administer the proper remedy, was 
the main purpose of establishing the Supreme 
Court. No feature in the Government has more 
commended itself to the approval of mankind. 

Is not Congress bound by the compact above 
referred to relating the 


And how could any engagement with the State of | 


Ohio in 1802, authorize a violation of acompactwith ` 
Pennsylvania and all the States, made in 1789? | q 


The action of Congress is highly significant upon 
this subject. For many years the people of Ohio 


and citizens of ieuna wer Congress to erect 


a bridge over the river. Frequent reports in favor 
of the project were made, but the obstruction of 


i 


navigation being urged, and the measure remon- | 


strated against on that ground by Pennsylvania, 


Congress has uniformly refused to sanction the ji ticut river, 


free navigation of the Ohio? | 


. ing eastward from that placc, 


project. Jt has never before been claimed that 
Congress had power to violate this compact, or 
that she ought to obstruct navigation for the sake 
of a bridge. On the contrary, all the reports in 
Congress have uniformly recognized the freedom 
and security of navigation as a paramount right. 
And the several committees that reported upon 
the subject in the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-eighth 
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‘ dletown, of a span at least six hundred and twen- 
‘ ty-five feet in length, and of a height above the 


‘low water, of at least one hundred and forty 


| © surface of the waterin said river,at said place, at 
l 


i e feet.” 


Congresses, expressed their sentiments in the . 
most decided manner, tHat no obstruction to navi- 


gation should be allowed. 
The construction of this compact by the several 
States, is shown by the following enactments. 
Kentucky, while authorizing a bridge at Louis- 


: ville, in 1831, provided expressly— 


<4: That said bridge should be erected so as to permit the 
passage of ships, schooners, sloops, and steam vessels of 
the largest size and height, at the highest stage of water in 
the river. 


The act of 1846, authorizing a bridge at Coving- 
ton, provides— 

«t That nothing contained in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize the said company to construct a bridge 
which may obstruct the free and common navigation of the 
said river Ohio. ?”? 

And the act of December 9, 1850, provides— 

4i That nothing contained in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize said company to construct a bridge which 
may nbetruct the free and common navigation of the said 
river. 


The Legislature of Ohio has evinced the same 


licy. 

The act authorizing a bridge over the Ohio river 
at Wheeling, sanctioned and reënacted by the 
General Assembly of Ohio, provides— 

«That if the said bridge shall be so made and constructed 
as to injure the navigation of the said river, the said bridge 
shall be treated as a public nuisance, and shall be liable to 
abatement, upon the same principle, and in the same man- 
ner as other public nuisances are.’’—Act passed Dec. 30, 
1816, sect. 19. 

An act, authorizing a bridge between Cincin- 
nati and Covington, passed March 9, 1849, pro- 
vides— 


‘¢ That nothing contained in this act shall be so con- . 


strued as to authorize said company to construct any bridge 
which may obetfuct the free and common navigation of said 
river Ohio.” —Sect. 13. 


The act to incorporate the Steubenville and In- 


diana Railroad Company, passed February 24, 


1848, provides— 
t Sec.2. And said company is further authorized, with 


the consent of the Legistature of Virginia, or by arrange- ` 


ment with any company that may have authority from said 
State, to construct a bridge or viaduct across the Ohio river 
at Steubenville, £o as to connect said road with a road lead- 
vided that said bridge or 
viaduct shall be so constructed as not to interfere with the 
navigation of said river.” ; 

The policy of Indiana is exhibited in the act, 
authorizing a bridge at the Falls, passed January 


26, 1832, which provides— 


« That the said permanent bridge shall be erected so as | 


to permit the passage of ships, schooners, sloops, and steam- `; ita i 
‘| trusted. That judicatory has been—ay, is yet— 


ii our pride. We have just cause to be proud of it. 


vessels of the largest size and height, at the highest stage of 
water in said river.”’— Sect. 9. 

Ilinois has watched with equally jealous care 
the rights of navigation. 

The act to incorporate the St, Louis and Illinois 
Wire Suspension Bridge Company, passed Feb- 


_ruary 18, 1849, provides— ` 


« When erected, said bridge shall not obstruct or impede 


, the free navigation of the Mississippi river, for any ship, 
steamboat, or water-craft, provided, thatif any obstruction 


is caused by the erection of said bridge, of any ship, steam- 
boat, or other water-craft, the said company shall forfeit 
their charter, and pay all damages that may be sustained by 
any person or persons by reason of said obstruction.”’— 
Sect. 7. : 


Except in the act of Virginia, sanctioning the 
Wheeling Suspension Bridge, (and that, as will be 


' geen, was induced by misrepresentation,) no State 
_ bordering on the great rivers of the West has, by 


any measure, sanctioned an obstruction to navi- 
ation. k . 
Although the rivers of the Eastern States are of 


| less commercial importance, it has been a uniform 


to guard their freedom. New York re- 


policy 


Boston Railroad Company, the second section of 


uired the Croton aqueduct to be elevated one | 
- hundred feet above the usual high-water mark of 
_ the river. 

The Legislature of Connecticut passed an act in | 
` 1849, relating to the charter of the New York and 


which authorizes the company “to make and — 


` « construct a bridge or viaduct across the Connec- 
at the narrows below the city of Mid- ` 


| The construction of Virginia as to the freedom 

‘ of navigation is pigialy shown by her provisions 
in the charter for a bridge over the Ohio at Wheel- 
ing, as I have before stated. 

What these several Legislatures of the States 

: have done is only carrying out the principle 
adopted by Congress. 

On the 12th day of May, 1786, on the motion 
of Mr. Grayson, of Virginia, the following reso- 

_lution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the navigable waters leading into the 

Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places be- 

. tween the same, be and they are hereby declared to be com- 
mon highways, and be forever free, as well to the inhab- 
itants of said territory asto the citizens of the United States, 
and those of any other States that may be admitted into the 
Confederation, without any tax, impost, or duty therefor.” 
—Journal of Congress, 1786. 637. 

Loud and oft-repeated complaints have been made 
againat the Supreme Court for regarding in this case 
what those who complain call ‘t common-law doc- 
trine;” and Congress is now entreated to adopt 
new principles in adjusting the Wheeling Bridge 
question. Í admit that the court was governed 
by that great common-law doctrine, that ** com- 

pet are binding, and muat be enforced;”” and it 
as the sanction for this of such names as Mar- 
shall, Kent, and Story. 

Judge Story, speaking of the common law, 

` gays: 

“The whole structure of our present jurisprudence stands 
upon the original foundations of the common law.” 

Again, he says: i 

“The common law has become the guardian of our. po- 
litical and civil rights; it has protected our infant liberties; 

, it has watched over our matarer growth; it has expanded 
with our wants; it bas nurtured that spirit of independence 
which checked the first approaches of arbitrary power ; it 
has enabled us to triumph in the midst of difficulties and 

` dangers threatening our political existence ; and, by the 
ness of God, we are now enjoying, under its bold and 
manly principles, the biensinga oF a free, independent, and 

united government.” — Vide Com., p. 146, 141, 

Insinuations of a most extraordinary and un- 

justifiable character have been freely circulated 

against the court, because of their decision in this 
bridge case. This is deeply to be regretted. As 

‘the friend of the court, I desire it may sustain the 

high position it has hitherto held in the public 

respect and confidence. , F . 

Nothing but evil—evil of giant magnitude—can 
come of efforts that tend to shake in the least de- 
ee the confidence of the nation in the Supreme 
ourt. To shake the confidence of the country 
| in the Senate of the United States, great as that 
| evil would be, would ¿be nothing in the com ari- 
| gon with creating an impression in the minds of 
: the people that our highest judicatory is not to be 


Hitherto, the American judiciary has been un- 
corrupted and incorruptible. Unsullied integrity 
is synonymous with the bench of the Supreme 
` Court. To that bench the people can look with 
i the certain confidence that the rights of individ- 
| uals and of States will be protected. Our judges 
‘are esteemed to be—what experience has shown 
| they truly are—men of great learning, men of strong 
| talents, men of sterling virtue, men adorned with 
‘everything that can confer dignity upon public 
functionaries. 
There is much more, Mr. Speaker, which 
should be said against the passage of this bill, 
but I have time only to state another objection, 
_which, it seems to me, should be fatal to the bill. 
The right to enact the bill before us is claimed 
‘under the power of Congress to regulate com- 
: merce, and the power to establish post offices and 
post roads. But these and all the other powers 
of Congress are subject to certain constitutional 
restrictions, contained in the ninth section of the 
first article, among which are the following: 


« No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 


‘| any State. No preference shall be given by any regulation 


of commerce or revenue to the ports of nne State over those 
of another]; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.” 


| These are limitations of Congressional power. 


It is a well-settled principle of constitutional law, 
that what may not be done directly, cannot be 
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— 


done indirectly. th 3 
Bridges, as they now are, would indirectly violate || 1 a ; 
each clause of the foregoing section. In the lan- || Intrusting the commercial power to the common 


To 


guage of another: 


sanction the Wheeling || desideratum of the times was a uniform and har- 


monious system. This could only be effected by 


i government of all the States. With this view, and 


“The expense imposed upon steam-vessls, in, with no other view, the first suggestion was made | 


the increased consumption of fuel occasioned by © 


reducing their chimneys, or in providing appara- | 
tus, and loss of time in lowering them, has already - 
been adjudged to be an unlawful tax upon the 
vessel. In the passenger cases, a tax upon the 
vessel was adjudged to be a tax upon the com- 
merce they carry, and hence it is a tax upon all 
articles exported from the State of Pennsylvania . 
that are carried in steamboats on the Ohio river. 

The bridge has been adjudged to operate aa a reg- 

ulation of commerce, and hence it cannot be au- 


thorized by State legislation. And if Congress _ : 
tory and the States into which it was to be erected, -` 


sanctions it, as it now is, that would operate as a 
regulation of commerce, giving a preference to the 
ports of other States over the ee of Pennsylva- 
nia; for while steamboats of the largest size may | 


navigate to and from the ports of other States, ` 
with chimneys of the improved form and dimen- ` 


sions that science and experience have shown to 
be most advantageous, they can neither arrive nor 


i. visions of the ordinance. 


and the first step taken towards the formation of 
a new constitution. It is true that the new con- 
stitution went further than was originally intended, 
but Mr. Madison says what all, upon investiga- 
tion, will perceive to be true, that the only im- 
portant power added to those already conferred 
upon Congress by the Articles of Confederation, is 
the commercial power. 

So great was the inconvenience from the con- 
flicting commercial powers of the several States, 


tem of doctrines for the Mississippi and its tribu- 


taries—to the disparagement of other navigable 
waters. 

Ihave said that the argument is founded re- 
motely in the law of nations, and directly in the 


| Constitution. It is founded in the law of nations, 


_ because the Constitution is founded in that law. 
~ Let us, then, look into that law, and see what are 
the reciprocal commercial rights of the people of 
civilized, not to say barbarous, States. The right 
to enter upon the territory of a foreign State, with 
a view to traffic with the inhabitants; and for that 
purpose, the privilege of traversing the public 


‘roads and bridges, and private ways, and using its 


that in July, 1787, the State of Virginia and the 


United States determined that, so far as this terri- 


were concerned, the inconvenience should, as far ` 


as possible, be provided against. Hence the pro: 
visions of the ordinance of 1787 in that behalf. 
But, three months after the ordinance came the 
Constitution, and gave universality to the pro- 
What the ordinance 


;, had provided for the Northwest Territory the Con- | 


depart from the ports of Pennsylvania in the same || stitution established for all the States. Theor- 
condition. Wheeling is thus made by act of Con- || dinance was merged in the Constitution and super- } 
grese the head of navigation, and steam-vessels of || seded by it; and we now have one uniform and 


the most approved description are excluded from ; 
the port of Pittsburg. And finally, vessels bound i 
to and from Pittsburg are compelled, in the shape i 
of a perpetual tax on their fuel or machinery, to H 
pay duties at Wheeling. 

“It is obvious, therefore, that the proposed |; 
measure is not only unnecessary, unwise, and :: 
unjust, but is a clear violation of constitutional |. 
right, and would be the exercise by Congress of |: 
a prohibited authority.” A 

Being one of the minority of the Committee on | 
the Post Office and Post Roads, I have felt myself 


constrained to give free expression to the views |: 
I entertain. I will detain the House no longer. 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A.WOODWARD, | 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, i 
Tn rae House or Representatives, | 
August 13, 1852. i 
On the Bill declaring the Wheeling Bridge a law- | 
ful structure and a post route, 
Mr. WOODWARD said: 
Mr. Sreaxer: The question before the House || 
is a very broad one. Could I under any circum- 
stances do justice to it, I cannot in the brief space 
of an hour. It has been the subject of a protracted 
litigation, in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and has terminated in a decree of that 
court adverse to the Wheeling Bridge. That liti- 
gation has brought forth a voluminous argument 
from the ablest counsel on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and, finally, an elaborate judicial opinion ac- | 
companying the decree of the court. The public 
mind and the mind of the House have been pre- |; 
occupied by a theory of the argument. To pre- | 
sent my own views, therefore, without disadvan- |! 
tage, it would be necessary first to dislodge from || 
the minds of others what Í conceive to be errone- 
ous impressions. But I have no time to do that. | 
Hours would be necessary for the purpose. I | 
shall, therefore, go to the béginning of the argu- 
ment, and present my own views directly and ' 
affirmatively, and leave it to the House to judge, ` 
by comparison, whether I or those on the oppo- 
site side of the question be in the right. i 
The argument is founded, remotely, in the law | 
of nations, as though it had once existed among || 
the States, and directly in the Constitution, as || 
having superseded and supplied the law of nations. | 
It is a mistake to suppose that we are to look to ! 
the celebrated ordinance of 1787, relative to the f 
| 
| 
| 


} 


navigable waters of the territory west of the Ohio ` 
river, or to any other ordinances or special com- 
pacts between particular States, 
that are to guide us in this discussion. 
- briefly consider this point. 

„Under the Articles of Confederation, or old Con- 
stitution, the great inconvenience complained of. 
was the diversity of commercial regulations among | 
the States and with foreign nations, and the great | 


for the principles | 
Let us | 


‘universal commercial system throughout the Con- 


: habitants of the said territory as to the citizens of the United. | 
, States, and those of any. other States that may be admitted 
i into the Confederacy without any tax, impost, or duty 


| tion, must yield to the principle of uniformity and 
| universality in the fundamental law, and of equal- 


i! historic proof that the States of the Union all re- |; 


| and Mississippi. The word leading was used be- 


federacy. It is but deforming the argument to. 
look for its foundation in this ordinance or any 
special compact between States. The Constitu- 
tion covers the whole ground occupied by any 
such ordinance or compacts. 1 will not, how- | 
ever, insist on denying, but that, in some minute 7 
particular, the Constitution has varied the effect | 
of the ordinance. But I do deny that the north- |) 
western States are the losers thereby. The pro- |; 
vision of the ordinance is as follows: $ 


“ The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between them, shall || 
be common highways and forever free, as well to the in- ,. 


| 


therefor.” 


By this provision the citizens of the old States 
enjoyed the right of free navigation in the waters i; 
of the territory, and of free transportation along | 
the carrying places between them, and yet re- ! 
tained each the exclusive control of its own inter- 
nal waters and carrying places. Here was want 
of ag aaa be and the equality was against the 
new States; but whether the Constitution corrected 


new States, or reducing the privileges of the old, 
in this particular, the new States are the gainers. 
This whole provision of the ordinance is super- 
seded, and its inequality rectified, by that provis- | 
ion of the Constitution which says: ‘“ The citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” But any minute difference between the | 


i 
i 
i 
l 


effect of the ordinance, and that of the Constitu- | 


ity among the States. "The ordinance, says Mr. `; 
Madison, was passed ‘ without authority of law,” |; 
and this he said while engaged in defending the 

new Constitution, and commending it to the adop- | 


| tion of the States. But admit it to have been 


otherwise: the parties to the ordinance were com- 
petent to discharge each other from its obligations, 


they did so. 
But while I reject the ordinance as an authen- | 
tic foundation of rights and privileges, it affords | 
arded the Ohio as free to all the people of the | 
nion. The ordinance in mentioning the naviga- | 
ble waters of the territory, describes them as 
“ leading,” not as running Into the St. Lawrence 


cause between the rivers of the territory and the St. 
Lawrence, Lakes Erie and Ontario, linked by the . 
Niagara, intervened; and with regard to the Mis- :' 
sissippi, the Ohio intervened, the rivers first run- ` 
ning into the Ohio, and thereby “leading” into ` 
the Mississippi. It is therefore as certain thatthe | 
Ohio was included as that the lakes were. ʻi 

Some little pains have been taken to disincum- ` 
ber the argument of this ordinance, which has so 
often been made the foundation of a special sys- 


i 


| 
| 


i the British Provinces into the Atlantic ocean. 


, upon the privileges of the river. 
; and in freely entering into the Federal compact ` 


navigable waters; the right of passage through, 
with a view to traffic with nations beyond; the 
right of travel; the right of residence and domi- 
ciliation, and the pursuit of any lawful trade or 
business; the right to hold property, to be pro- 
tected in person and property; the privilege of re- 
sorting to the courts for the purpose of resisting a 
wrong, or maintaining a right; these are among 
the privileges extended to aliens or foreigners, 
among the civilized States of the world—in a great 
degree by semi-barbarous nations, and even bar- 
barous. They are, however, I concede, only im- 
perfect rights; and of these, it will, perhaps, be a 
pretty just general description to say, that they are 


. such rights as require to be secured and made per- 


fect by treaty stipulations. 

But there is one peculiar right of this class 
which stands prominent, far beyond any one 
enumerated. It has ever had attached to it an 
importance and value and dignity, and has chal- 
lenged a degree of guaranty, not conceded to any 
other one of these rights. ` I refer to the right of 
a riparian or river State, to the navigation of 
waters, which, taking their rise in its territory, in 
navigable form, pass through the territory of an- 
other State, out to sea, and ta the markets of the - 
world. This is the celebrated right claimed by 
resvdi interior States, relative to the river Scheldt, 


| the Rhine, and the Danube. It has figured largely 


in European diplomacy, negotiations, and treaties. 


: No nation has failed to insist upon this right. 


Few nations would now have the hardihood to 
withhold it when the only outlet of a State. It 
would not, at the present time, be relinquished by 


i any civilized State in Europe except to superior 


force. It is doubtful whether there could be found 
a living writer on international law, on ethics, or 


. morals, or civilization, or commerce, or political 
w À t } uti |; economy, or agriculture, or on any other subject 
i this inequality by enlarging the privileges of the ` 


pog to social interests; whether there could 
e found a man of sound intellect and not of per- 
verse heart, who would not reprobate the denial 
of this right. It is the right which the United 
States on behalf of the western country claimed 
against Spain, in relation to the Mississippi, when 
Spain held the territory on both banks near its 
mouth, where its current exhibits the accumulated 
waters of twenty-five thousand miles of interior 
navigation. It is the right which the United 
States, on behalf of their northern section, felt 
they were entitled to, relative to the St. Lawrence, 
which has its origin partly in navigable waters 
within their domains, and thence passes through 
But 
for the fact that the navigation of this river has 
been conceded to Great Britain by treaty stipula- 
tions, the United States would at this time insist 
And but for the 
fact that the great internal improvements of the 
State of New York, commencing with the Grand 
Canal, which connects the lakes with the tide- 
waters of the Atlantic, and continued in several 
railways, and destined to make progress in others, 
in order to perfect that connection, has greatly 
reduced any interest we may have had originally 


; in the navigation of that river, it is hardly possi- 


ble that the United States would fail, in process 
of time, to resent the denial of the privilege in ques- 
tion, notwithstanding her treaty stipulations to 
the contrary. It would. be argued by our people 
(not by myself individually) that a teeming and 


, still multiplying population, with an immense and 


growing wealth, in commerce and agriculture, not 
foreseen or realized at the period of the treaty, 
should not be held to suffer and to go on suffering 
a great sacrifice, because an inconsiderable inter- 
f est, when the country was, to some extent, an In- 
| dian wilderness, was not thought worth contend- 
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ing for. It would be alleged that equity had 


grown too strong for treaty stipulations. 

It is not denied that where the internal security 
and peace ofa nation should be involved, it might 
justifiably refuse this it 


tional disability of the States of the Union to levy 


war against one another, the unity of the war ` 


power and of ail foreign relations, and the unity 
of citizenship, have removed every reason upon 
which a nation ever pretended to justify a refusal. 

The river Delaware passes between the States 
of Delaware and New Jersey, having its origin 
mainly in the State of Pennsylvania, and is the 
ecean outlet of the great city of Philadelphia, 
Now, supposing the two States first named to 
possess jurisdiction of the soi! under the water 
of the river, where it intervenes them, as the 
State of Virginia in fact does in the soil under the 
waters of the lower section of the Chesapeake 
Bay, which is a part of her rightful internal do- 
main; should those two States claim to control the 
navigation of the river at their discretion; or 
should the State of Louisiana set up a similar pre- 
tension, in relation to the lower end of the Mis- 
sissippi, within her territory, the public mind 
would be struck with an astonishment only to be 
exceeded by what we should all feel, were & gen- 
tleman to rise in his place and assert that the Con- 
stitution came not to disable the States from com- 
mitting such monstrous injustice upon one another, 
but to confirm the power of doing so; not to se- 
cure the States against the wrong, but to take frum 
them all the means which the law of nations would 
afford them for self-defense. But I am somewhat 
in advance of the argument. 

Let us conceive the Constitution to be lifted up, 
and borne away from the States; in a twinkling, 
the law of nations would rush in and fill the void; 
and all that f have thus far said would apply in 


‘full force and vigor to the internal waters of the , 


United States; for the argument has not yet risen 
above the law of nations—not yet reached the 
Constitution. 

Now, what is the Constitution, and what has 
it done, or aimed to do? 
the States into one people, but left them separate 
and distinct sovereignties. While, in some meas- 
ure, it rests upon them, it at the same time stands 
between them. It has displaced and substituted 
the law of nations; and is to them a special law 
of nations. i 
And it came not to abrogate, but to establish; not 
to impair, but to raise and support; not to dimin- 
ish, but to multiply. It includes within its more 
efficient faculties, every one possessed, and within 
its wider range of objects, every one embraced by 
the law of nations. 

I contend that every international right that I 


have enumerated is provided for by the Constita- - 
What were perfect rights are perfect rights | 
still; what were imperfect have been raised into | 


tion. 


erfect; and what, by the law of nations, were 

ut indulgences, have been transformed into rights 
—into perfect rights. Your Constitution has gone 
atill farther, and created inter-State rights unknown 
to the law of nations, general or special. What 
these are I shall not take time to enumerate. 
it has not stopped here. 
it has given that legal recognition, and has pro- 
vided for them those systematic and regulated 


means of enforcement which belong to internal :. 


municipal rights. In lieu of the somewhat vague 
and heterogeneous law of nations, you have a 


definitive fundamental law; in place of Vattel, : 


Grotius, and Puffendorf, you have a Legislature; 
instead of the ultima ratio gentium—war, you have 
a judiciary, and legal process, and marshals. 

But while the international rights referred to 
have their legal establishment, or origin, in the 
Federal Constitution, they are not all referred to 
the Federal Legislature or judiciary for their proper 
regulations and enforcement. 
to the local Legislatures, others to the general. 
When the conditions under which they exist, and 
are enjoyed, are within the limits of a State, the 
State authorities take jurisdiction of them;' but 
when those conditions are not wholly within a 


State, jurisdiction belongs to the common govern- 
But the right is not the less 
secure for being committed to the State govern- | 


ment of all the States. 


ment. Certain! 


its security is not impaired in 
any unreasonab 


degree thereby; for the State is 


fe 


rivilege; but the constitu- | 


It has not: consolidated | 


Where the law of nations was, it is. - 


But ' 
To the rights in question ` 


Some are referred | 


| expressly disabled from making any distinction 
i' between its own citizens and those of other States, 
l with respect to ‘privileges and immunities.” 

Whatever conditions a State may impose upon 
: the immunities of the citizens of other States, it 
' must also impose upon those of its own. What 
greater security than this could be asked? But if 


anything further was desirable, it was not consist- | 
ent with the sovereignty of the States that it: 


should be conceded. 

ver 

with power to place the citizens of one State on 

a better footing in another State than the citizens 
\ of the other State themselves hold. 

I have said that where the conditions under 
which the right accrues are not wholly with any 
particular State, the Federal Government, either 
In its legislative or judicial department, has juris- 
diction of the right. There are perhaps excep- 
tions to this proposition; but it is true in the main, 
true as to any matter involved in the bill before 
the House. If the great riparian right in ques- 
tion be not committed to the General Government 
in some one of its departments, then has your 
Constitution destroyed the foundation upon which 
it stdod in the law of nations, stripped it of all the 
sanctions it there had, and left it naked and de- 

‘ fenseless. I deny that such is the case. That 
clause in the Constitution which transferred from 


It would have Leen going 


the States to the common Legislature the power ` 
tates ` 


to regulate commerce among the several 
recognizes this identical right, to say nothing of 
other clauses in the Constitution wholly incon- 
sistent with the idea that this right was not pro- 
vided for; such as the following: 
‘No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any impoets or duties on imports or exports, except,” &c. 
And the main object in view is to show what is 
the scope and effect of the phrase to ‘‘ regulate 
commerce” among the several States. But before 
entering upon this inquiry, it is perhaps advisable 
to show more strongly than has yet been done, 
that therecan be no propriety or justice in assign- 
ing the power in question to Virginia, in relation 
to the Ohio river, or to any ather State under like 
circumstances. The geographic arrangement of 


the States, and the position of sundry navigable | 


rivers, would afford many illustrations of what I 
a about to urge, but a single instance will suf- 
ce. 

The Chattahoochee and Flint, in the State of 
Georgia, are both navigable rivers. They come to- 
gether at the line between Georgia and Florida, 
making the Hppalneiucoas and under that name 
pass through the territory of Florida into the 

: Gulf of Mexico. Now, suppose the State’ of Flor- 
‘ida should cause a bridge to be thrown across the 
Appalachicola ten feet above the surface of the 
water, obstructing the passage of steam vessels 
to and from the numerous towns in the State of 


comes this right? Not from the constitution of 


Florida, for no State derives its rights from the |, 


constitution of another State. Nor from the con- 
stitution of Georgia, for no State can confer upon 
itself privileges within the limits of another State. 
' Who could authorize theabatement of the bridge? 
| Georgia has no jurisdiction within the limits of 
Florida. Does not réason and justice demand 
‘i that the right should be under the guardianship of 
' some government, in which both States would be 
' fairly represented? But there is no such govern- 
t. ment except that of the United States. Indeed, 
whatever the origin of the right, the Federal Court 
would have jurisdiction of the case or controversy, 
| by virtue of a special grant in the Constitution. 
-| So that ousting Congress is by no means ousting 
the Federal Government. 
'' But, I maintain that it is no more certain that 
the Constitution has conferred upon the courts 
|| jurisdiction of the parties to such a controversy, 
, than that it has conferred upon Congress, juris- 
‘ diction over the subject; and that in deciding upon 
i the rights of the parties, the court would be gov- 
i: erned by the laws of Congress in relation to the 
subject. In the case supers I maintain that the 
rights of Georgia, founded first in the law of na- 
tions, have been perfected and confirmed by the 
Constitution, which has displaced the law of 
ti nations. The wild right of the law of nations has 


far to have invested the Federal Government ` 


Georgia, would that bridgé be a lawful structure? | 
If not, it would be because the people of Georgia | 
possessed some right violated by it. But whence ; 


been domesticated under our system, and afforded 
a home and place of rest. It now exists in fel- 
lowship with other rights, under the auspices of 
internal regulated government. 
i But, while it claims the guarantees of such 
` government, it must submit to its disadvantages. 
t must tolerate a fair accommodation with other 
rights. It can no more claim to he protected 
against unreasonable encroachments from them, 
than they from it; and it ia because the right is 
subject to such conditions as justice and the public 
interests may demand, that its regulation belongs 
to the law-making branch of government. In- 
deed, the very word ‘‘regulation’’ implies that; 
for a court can regulate nothing but its own rules 
of procedure. 
he court has not expressly denied the right of 
Congress to legalize the Wheeling Bridge, but its 
decree strongly implies such a denial, and the doc- 
trines contained in the opinion pronounced on be- 
half of the majority of the court, are irreconcil- 
able with the existence in Congreas of any such 
power. Has the court erred? 

The province of judiciary is retrospective and 
ex post facto. That of legislature prospective, and 
the opposite of ex post facto. A court looks bark—a 
legislature forward. The court inquires what has 
heretofore been the law; the legislature what should 
it behereafter. But in this cuse the decree of the 
court operates wholly in the future; and it does not 
merely require the abatement of what was ad- 
| judged a nuisance, but describes and prescribes a 

; bridge which.will not be a nuisance. The court, 
` therefore, appears to assume to regulate public 
‘right, and to prescribe a public policy. If it do 
not mean this, then, in case the ** smoke-pipes’” 
` of boats shall increase in elevation as much as the 
decree requires the bridge to do, the court will be 
‘bound hereafter to abate the bridge it now author- 
: izes. But let us look to the doctrines in the opin- 
ion of the court. 
The doctrine of the court is, that the Ohio river 
' is a ‘common highway, and alike free to all the 
people of the United States,” by virtue of a com- 
a between the States of Virginia and Kentucky. 
o set up such a compact, implies that the Con- 
stitution stands indifferent in relation to the mat- 
ter—for, if the Constitution entertain a will anda 
- purpose, no compact of the sort could vary or 
‘modify that will and purpose. The Constitution 
' is somewhat older than that compact, and is also 
of a dignity and authority much higher. Nor 
will it help the matter. to say, that Congress as- 
_sented to that compact. À „compact ‘between 
`i States must not.onty have the assent of Congress, . 
‘but also that of the Constitution. A compact be- 
tween States to coin money would not be made 
valid by the consent of Congress, because the 
' Constitution has deprived the States of that power. 
i So, if the compact in question be inconsistent 
with the will and purpose of the Constitution, it 
is so far null and void, and elsewhere nugatory. 
To set up this compact, therefore, as the law of 
the river, is to exclude the Constitution, and to 
‘exclude the Constitution is to oust Congress, for 
' the compact of Kentucky and Virginia can confer 
|! no power on Congress. 
i he Constitution and the Congress being thus 
i excluded, two consequences follow: First, we have 
- important public interests and public rights ex- 
'! traneous to the Constitution, and above the reach 
i of law; a thing unexampled in the history of po- 
i litical institutions; and, secondly, we havea great 
system of inter-State highways under the admin- 
| istration of a court of chancery, a thing equally 
; unexampled in the history of jurisprudence. But 
; more than this: The compact in‘question, if it be 
a valid one, and rights and duties have sprung 
from it that did not result from the Constitution, 
| ig incapable of revocation, or amendment, or modi- 
|. fication, even by the States who made it. Itdedi- 
‘cated the river as a public highway to all the 
l people of the United States, and such a dedication 
+ ean only be revoked by a public law-maker; but 
‘| in this case the assumption is, that the law-maker 
| possesses no jurisdiction. No matter, therefore, 
i: what changes the arts and sdiences may bring 
'! about; no matter that railways and bridges, or 
|| viaducts, may become ten times more important 
|| to trade and travel than rivers, and that rivera may 
become useful only for the conveyance of gross 
|| freight, still this right of navigation must retain 


i 
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its privileges over concurrent rights of vastly 
greater importance and value. Three fourths of 
the States could not, | submit, alter such compact. 

Such are some of the consequences of setting 
up, in lieu of a uniform constitution, a system of 
petty treaties, and compacts, and ordinances, fit 
only to perplex and frustrate the amar, and 
to disfigure the public policy. The judiciary, 
however, is in no danger of losing anything in 
this way. Its jurisdiction is made sure by the 


character of the parties in litigation or controversy. ‘| 


Indeed, it gains just about what the constitution 
and the legislature lose.’ 

The State of Virginia has as clear a right to 
build a bridge over the Ohio at Wheeling as Con- 
gress has to regulate the commerce of the river; 
and Congress has no more right to build such a 
bridge than Virginia has to regulate the naviga- 
tion. But what is to be done in case the bridge 
come in conflict with the privileges of navigation? 
The Constitution has provided for the case. A 
law of the United States, ‘ made in pursuance of 


the Constitution, is the supreme law of the land,” i 

This provision of the ` 
Constitution was not intended to declare the su- 
premacy of a law of Congress over an unconsti- | 


says the Constitution. 


tutional Statelaw. The Constitution itself nullifies 
such a law, and the courts are to declare the effect 
of the Constitution. Such a law is no law; any 
valid law is supreme over it. 


question contemplates a valid State law and a valid || 3 
i they may be termed natural and accidental. 


law of Congress coming into incidental conflict, 
and requires the law of one State to give wa 
a law of all the States. It was foreseen that if the 
State law should be made supreme, different States 
-making different laws, in relation to the same sub- 
ject, the law of Congress would be differently 
modified in different States, and become a different 
law in each; when, from the nature of the subject, 
it should be uniform. But a valid law of Virginia 
can only be held to yield to a valid law of Con- 


ess; the court cannot of its own authority inval- |, 


idate it. 

The Legislature of Virginia is presumed to know 
the Constitution of the United States, and the 
scope of the powers of Congress. It is presumed 
to know the extent of its own powers, and, in the 
absence of a law of Congress, indicating the head- 
way to which boats should be entitled, it is sup- 
posed, to have been capable of a legal judgment, 

ow far the rights of transverse commerce, under 
its jurisdiction, ought to yield to the privileges of 
commerce along the river. But the court has pre- 
sumed the contrary of this. It has presumed that 


the Legislature of Virginia was ignorant of its own | 


powers and rights, or that it willfully trespassed 
upon those of another government. And yet, in 
contemplation of law, a court of justice possesses 
no faculty for jadging, or prescribing, what public 
apay and policy demand. Its only medium 
of knowledge is the law. 

The Constitution recognizes the right of naviga- 


tion on this river as absolutely unconditional | 


and liable to be held to no terms of accommoda- 


tion with other rights, or else it regards it as ca- | 
i If the former be | 


pable of regimen and discipline. 
the case, then the Constitution would abate the 
amended bridge, authorized by the court,as well as 
the existing bridge, erected by Virginia. If the lat- 
ter be the case, then Congress, and the General As- 


sembly of Virginia, have the control of the whole | 


matter, bridge and navigation, taken together. 
But let it be supposed that the court has anticipated 
Congress, and undertaken to presume what it 
would do. I concede that, what the law-maker 
would do, a court of equity is sometimes permit- 
ted to presume, acting in its appropriate sphere; 
but can it set up the presumed will of one Legisla- 
ture against the express law of another Legislature 
acting within its appropriate sphere? The erection 
of this bridge was a public act of the government 
of Virginia. By public laws, the Legislature had 
prescribed the manner of building it, and had, by 
public laws, approved it when built. In Equity, 
(and the court sat in that capacity,) the proper pre- 
sumption was, that Congress was cognizant of 
these laws; because it was, in fact, so. To as- 
sume, therefore, that Congress did not approve 
the bridge, was to impute to it negligence and de- 
linquency. Since, then, the court cannot invoke 
the Constitution, which would equally reject the 
amended bridge and the judicial regimen of the 
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river, appointed by the court, it will be seen that 
its claim of authority, and its decree, are founded 
upon two grand presumptions: First, thatthe Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia was ignorant of its 
powers and rights, or else willfully trespassed 
i| upon those of another government; and, secondly, 
'| that Congress has been guilty of negligence and 
|| delinquency in not interposing to protect the com- 
"merce of the river. Two pretty bold presump- 


The provision in 


to || 


il 
ił 
fi 
n 

| 


| 


i 
it 


f 


4 


‘neither of them being noxious, but both being 


' ious and injurious,—as a filthy pool, an offensive 
' carcase, the fumes of a brew-house, the vapors of : 
` a glass factory, and the like. 


tions. 

It will not be denied that Virginia possessed a |; 
right to build a bridge from the Wheeling bank to 
Zane’s Island. And, although the law for that \i 
purpose would have to give way, if, in its execu- į 
tion, it came into incidental collision with a con- | 
stitutional law of Congress, yet, in the absence of 
any such law of Congress, the law of the State 
stands unimpaired, unless the Constitution nullifies 
it. But the Constitution has not regulated com- 
merce and navigation, but committed them to the 
legislation of Congress. The law of Virginia, 
therefore, does not come into collision with the 
Constitution, and there being no existing law of 
Congress, with which it could come in collision, 
it is, itself, therefore supreme law. 

Whatis a nuisance, all agree, the law of the land `; 
must determine. The Wheeling Bridge, then, has || 
been adjudged a nuisance, not only in the absence | 
of any law making it so, but in the very face of a | 
constitutional law of a State. 

There are two descriptions of nuisances, an 
natural nuisance is that which is, in itself, nox- : 


An accidental nuisance is where two things, 


: positively beneficial, come into incompatible rela- 


tions, and one has to yield to the other. Which 


_ shali yield, and how much, positive law must de- , 


| 


f 


! ar of the whole Union. 


| what is meant bya“ free” river? Simply ariver, |; 


termine; and if the law be in favor of this one, 
that one is the nuisance. 

These two kinds of nuisances differ from each i 
other in the economics of law, somewhat as mala ` 
in se and mala prohibita differ from each other in | 
the ethics of law. 

The Wheeling Bridge and the boats passing un- 
der it, illustrate the character of a purely acciden- 
tal nuisance; neither is noxious in. itself, but both 
beneficial. Which, therefore, shall yield to the ' 
other, positive law must determine. But the 
bridge is not only positively beneficial and free of ` 
any noxious property, but it is of public use and | 
benefit; it constitutes a highway dedicated to the | 

And yet the court | 
as dealt with it as though it were a natural nui- | 
sance; not only of no use to the public, but of no 
use to any private man; as though it were posi- :| 
tively detrimental to the public. Why, sir, It re- |; 
quires positive law to determine even what shall 
be deemed a natural nuisance. 

But the court has decreed the abatement of the : 
bridge as it now stands, and there is no way of . 
resisting that decree. Except an act of Congress | 
asgenting to its continuance shall induce the court , 
to reverse its decree, the bridge must go down. | 
And the question of present interest is what Con- | 
| 


gress can do in relation to the matter. I presume | 


it will hardly be questioned that if the consent of | 


Congress given at first, would have made it a law- 
ful bridge heretofore, its consent given now, will 
make it a lawful bridge hereafter. 


Whatever may have been the opinions and rea- | 


i 
soning of judges, the decree is the only act of the |! 
court; and that decree is not that Congress could |: 


not authorize the erection of such a bridge, but | 
that the General Assembly of Virginia could not. i 

Let us then consider somewhat further the pow- į 
ers of Congress; and for that purpose, let us ex- | 
amine the nature of the subject. ! 

I concede the navigable waters of the United `: 
States to be ‘common highways,” and “ free” || 
to all the people of the United States. But what || 
ie meant by a common highway? Itisa highway || 
that. no section of the country can monopolize; i] 
from the use of which, none can be excluded. And | 


whose navigation is exempt from tolls, taxes, or | 
tribute. These are the very words of the ordi- || 
nance of 1787. That ordinance did not mean to | 


i 


: ple of the Union. 


‘: ment necessary to be overcome by argument. 


: that which is noxious to the 
_ that one public interest is a nuisance to another 
; public interest, without first ascertaining which is 


i sance; for the 
_ tinually changing the relative value of things. A 


: river. 
: The Constitution has specified nothing in this be- 
The decree of | 
the court is not incompatible with this proposition. i 


enhance the right in free navigation, to give it a 
new dignity and preéminence over all other rights 
that might incidentally clash with it; it simply 
meant to establish the right in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Nor did the Constitution, coming after 
the ordinance, do anything more than give univer- 


| sality to the right throughout the Union. 


Nor in dwelling upon that peculiar right of ri- 
parian States which was the antecedent of the one 
committed to thecommon governmentof the States, 
through its power to regulate commerce among the 


|, States, did 1 mean that the Constitution had placed 


it above all other commercial and social interests; 
had put it beyond legislative control, and made it 
superior to al] reasonable and just accommodation 
with other interests that might incidentally come 
into incompatible relations with it. I only meant 
that the Constitution had reclaimed it from its 


: wild state, and given to it the form and guarantees 
i and mode of existence of an internal domestic 
i right. And surely this was doing a great deal for 
; it. It would have been going too far to have given 


it preéminence and prerogative over other great 


` interests; to have placed it beyond the control of 
_ legislative regulation. 


That riparian right, subject to treaty regulations 
under the law of nations, as an international right, 
has become a public civil right under our system, 
subject to legislative regimen. Itis no longer a 
treaty right, but the common right of all the peo- 
{t is committed to their com- 
mon Government, simply on account of the con- 
ditions under which it is held and enjoined; and 
not that it is held to be a preéminent and favorite 
right. 

That Congress can make such regulations of 


:: commerce as will be compatible with the contin- 


uance of the Wheeling Bridge, is so evident to my 
mind, that I am scarcely sensible of an impedi- 
It 
is a misconception of the whole case, to assume 


. that one portion of the people are interested on one 


side of the controversy, and another on the other 
side, and that the Government is the arbiter be- 
tween them. 

Both interests appertain to all the people of the 


> Union, and the Government, in whatever branch, 


is the representative of all. A ae nuisance is 
pu 


lic. And to say 


worth most to the public, is an absurdity. And 
it is just because the determination of nuisance 
depends upon the comparison of one interest with 
another, that it is, and ought to be, left to legis- 
lative authority to determine what shall be a nui- 
rogress of science and arts is con- 


court must look to the law as it is, and enforce it 
right or wrong; the legislature looks to expedi- 


i ency, and makes the law what it should be. The 
i court cannot rise above the law, except it can 


plant itself upon the Constitution; but, as has al- 
ready been shawn, the Constitution has not said 
what shall be the projection of a pier into the 
river, what shall be the privileges of fisheries, what 
the privileges of bridges, (and bridges are as old 
as navigation,) what their elevation, what the 
width of draws, what the privileges of canals 
or agricultural irrigation using the water of the 
All these things are as old as navigation. 


half. It has, therefore, left them to legislative 
regulation. If not, it has interdicted them, and 
navigation is entitled to the whole surface of the 
river, from bank to bank, the whole substance and 
body of the water, and as much headway as the 
highest mast or chimney may at any time, now 
or hereafter, demand. x 

The Constitution in leaving some of these in- 
terests to the States, and committing some to the 


:; common government of the States, did not mean 


to change their relative value. And Congress as 
representing the same public that all the State Le- 
gislatures represent, must have a just regard to 
their relative value. 

But is it Jont to the public that the Wheeling 
bridge should remain as it standa? That question 
I have left to others to argue. Did time permit, I 
should take great pleasure in discussing it. I 
think I understand the scientific principles involved 
in high and low smoke-stacks, and have taken 
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due pains to collect practical information on that 
subject. My convictions are strong in favor of 
‘the bridge. It is a remarkable fact, that of two 
hundred and thirty-six boats on the Ohio, only 
seven have preferred chimneys too high to pass 
under the bridge without being lowered. hat, 
however, is a proper elevation for a bridge ona 
particular section of river must be determined by 
the average elevation of the banks, and not by the 
convenience of a particular city or railroad; be- 
cause the lowest bridge fixes the height of chim- 


neys. 
No Popin is claimed for Congress inconsistent 

with the sovereignty of Virginia. Its jurisdic- 

tion does not touch the soil or even the water. It 


is the same jurisdiction it has always been admitted - 


to posess on the decks of vessels along the Chesa- 


peake Bay—the lower section of which lies wholly ` 
in the territory of Virginia, there being two coun- ` 


ties east of the bay. If this be an invasion of 
State sovereignty, then the sovereignty of every 
sea-board riparian State of Europe is invaded; for 
vessels of interior States float through, freighted 


. with their merchandise, and bearing their juris- |. 


diction. Congress has on a thousand occasions 
gone a thousand times further. And I trust that 
my strict-construction friends, who have hereto- 
fore been so acquiescent in its pretensions, will be 
disposed to look with favor upon this, the most 
modest exhibition of its power; especially as the 


object in view is to save a great State interest from `: 
the execution of a judgment of the Federal Court. ; 


And those, on the other hand, who may feel soli- 
citous for the prerogatives of the court, must re- 
member that th 

of the law we now 


decision there will be no appeal. 


THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY. 


SPEECH OF HON. HORACE MANN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, f 
In tHE Hoose or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 23, 1852. 
The Howes ey 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: On former occasions, I have 
expressed myself so much at length on the rela- 
tions which the free States are made. to bear to 
slavery, that I did not propose at this session 
to present any further views upon that subject. 

- But the ban which the late Baltimore Conventions 
have haughtily proclaimed against free discussion; 
the recent, though, as I believe it will be found, 
the temporary silencing of my friend, Mr. Sumner, 
at the other end of this Capitol, who has long de- 
sired to speak, and the still later choking down of 
the gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. Cuirve- 
LAND,] on this floor, have induced me to recon- 
sider and to change my determination. [ am will- 
ing to be reasoned with, and "oP grateful, 
when, for good cause, I am convinced; but when 
an attempt is made to take from me all option in 
regard to my exercise of a clear right, I find a 
sufficient motive for exercising that right in the 
mere act of disobedience. 


I must begin by taking a brief retrospect. The 


war against Mexico was waged to rob that sister 


Republic of her free territory, for the sake of 


widening the domain and confirming the despot- 
ism of slavery. 
- country was divided into : 
On the wicked uses to which the territory robbed 
> was to be put, it was divided into North and South. 
Fourteen out of the fifteen northern States passed 
resolutions, most of them unanimously, or nearly 
a0, in favor of excluding slavery by positive law 
from whatever territory we might acquire. Tl 
South did not then ask for any legislative permis- 
- sion to extend slavery there. But in pursuance 
‘ of the doctrine of the great ordinance of 1787, 
the North demanded legislative exclusion. Every 


is tion would be |: 
EE PE A OEN praatens ‘| and Navy to catch a poor fugitive, where only a ` 
Mr. Webster - 
trumped up false treasons by scores against north- | 
The President traveled . 
North and South, making speeches redolent of ` 


involved-in the then next presidential election. It 
was remarkable, and certainly the historian will 


- remember it, that no leading man of the South , 
came out in favor of the northern doctrine; for the | 


` principles of universal liberty are so congenial to 
- the human heart, that it is difficult to conceive of 


e court will decide upon the effect | 
propose to pass, and from that | 


in the Committee of the Whole : 


On the subject of the robbery the | 
higs and Democrats. | 


The | 


five or six millions of people, in any age or coun- 
try of the world, without a single man among 
them ready to assume the championship of free- 
dom. It is still more remarkable that any north- 
ern man should have ventured to espouse the cause 
of slavery. One, however, was found, capable of 


of New England lineage. It was thrice strange 


the curses of slavery, and blessed with all the 
exuberant blessings of freedom, by the ordinance 
of 1787, should have proposed to open half a con- 
: tinent to all the curses he and his eople had es- 
1 eaped, and to shut it from all the bless igs he and 
they had enjoyed. But such a man was found. 


General Cass thought so basely of his party at i 


the North, that he supposed he could carry them 
against slavery-restriction. If so, then their union 
; with the pro-slavery South would make a trium- 


i son letter. But that letter recoiled upon him, and in 
the canvass of 1848, overthrew him. The original 
temptation, however, still remained, and acted 
| with increased force. The South stood firm. 
They were a compact body of abolitionists, though 
the thing they desired to abolish was human free- 
dom. They spoke out plainly, and offered their 
support and their votes to the northern man, 


|| Whig or Democrat, who would most thoroughly 


bend or break himself to their purposes. Under 
the lead of General Cass, many of the Democratic 
party were seduced, and they deserted. But until 
the 7th of March, 1850, no northern Whig yielded 
to their enticements. On that day, however, Mr. 
Webster, in the Senate of the United States, offered 
to abandon the ordinance of 1787—then known 
i as the “ Wilmot Proviso.” He offered to give an 


ʻi could claim under the unconstitutional resolutions 
| of annexation; he offered to support, ** to the full- 
‘| est extent,” that most atrocious fugitive slave bill 

| then before the Senate, by which all custom-house 
| officers, and the seventeen thousand postmasters of 
|| the United States were to be made judges, and to 
i| be invested with power over human liberty, and to 


‘| uate the institution of slave 


» by removing from 


li colored population. Two hundred millions of 
‘| dollars—a profusion and a prodigality magnifi- 
|; cently Websterian! I am here only referring to 
| facts which, as everybody knows, have become 
history. 

Here, then, we see that two conspicuous leaders 
of the northern Democrats and Whigs planted 
|: themselves upon southern ground. When the 

race for the Presidency consisted in adhesion to 
| the slave power alone, it was not to be expected 
that the competitors would be few. Mr. Buchanan 
`: forthwith caused it to be understood, that on his 

art, he was willing to run the line of 360 30’—the 
Missouri compromise line, so-called—through to 
the Pacific ocean, and surrender to slavery all upon 
ii its southern side. Mr. Dallas, late Vice President 
‘under Mr. Polk, in his letter to Mr. Bryan, of 
Texas, went further, and proposed to incorporate 
i| the compromise measures, and the fugitive slave 
| law itself, into the Constitution, so as to put their 
repeal beyond the powa of a northern majority. 
ouglas followed. He sugared his pill. 


‘| Senator 


| rice lands, and tobaceo lands enough; but alas, said 
' he, we want more lands for sugar; by which the 
'| South perfectly understood that if they would 
4 make him President, the annexation of Cuba 
i should be their reward. This is the same gen- 
| tleman- who has lately said, in a secret session of 
the Senate, that if the Sandwich Islands should 
|| be annexed to this country, and a question should 
|| arise about excluding slavery from ‘them by law, 
|| he would vote against it. ring all this time, 


tions. Mr. Filimore offered to the South, Army 


j| constable’s posse was needed. 


ern anti-slavery men. 


pro-slavery. The Secretary traveled still more, 


doing it. It was strange that he should have been : 


that a man educated, enriched, honoured, by a: 
| people who had themselves been rescued from all ` 


phant majority ; and hence the well-known Nichol- | 


‘| additional slave State to Texas beyond what she | 


have, each one of them, not local, but unlimited |; 
jurisdiction throughout the United States; and he | 
|| offered to give $200,000,000 to fortify and perpet- | 


' the southern States the dreaded element of the free :: 


| He told the south, that we have cotton lands, and ` 


affairs were ripening for the Baltimore nomina- - go 


| milting pro-slavery letters and speeches wherever 

| he went. Certainly the reason why any of the 

|| above-named parties did not get a nomination at 

Baltimore, was not because of what the law calls 

i; laches, or ‘$ want of reasonable diligence” on their 
i rt. 

: "i come now to the Baltimore Conventions them- 
selves, which were held in June last. Every one 
knows that the great question of human slavery 
had a controlling influence in those bodies, and de- 
termined their results. With a vast majority of 

| their members, pro-slavery or anti-slavery was the 

| one overmastering motive and end. In the Demo- 
cratic Convention, the pro-slavery sentiment was 
| nearly unanimous. Its members had been sold 
| into MR perdition,by the lust of money or the 
ambition for office. Vet even they were held in 
| check by the apprehended thunders of the voice 
of the people behind them. If they did not recoil 
from ihe crime, they feared its punishment. In 
the Whig Convention, the men who were read 
to sacrifice honor, duty, religion, to the demands 
of slavery, were a large majority, and might have 
nominated their most ultra pro-slavery candidate 

', on the first ballot. They could have effected this 
just as easily as they effected their pro-slavery or- 
ganization, and appointed a committee on creden- 
tials who excluded anti-slavery men, and a com- 
mittee on resolutions who accepted a southern 
| platform, prepared for them beforehand by south- 
, ern hands. But these Belshazzars, too, Ike him 
‘of old, saw the hand-writing upon the wall, and 
‘ they knew that, with such a candidate, they were 
doomed to utter and remorseless defeat before the 
people. In both Conventions, however, the spirit 
of slavery was so strong and so badly brave, as 
to carry the resolutions [ am about to read. The 

i; Democratic Convention resolved to— 

‘‘_abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts 

: Known as the compromise measures, settled by the last 

: Congrese—the act for reclaiming fugitive slaves from ser- 

vice or labor included.” 

And further, they 


Resolved, That the Democratic party will resist all at- 
tempts at renewing, in Congress or out ot it, the agitation of 
the slavery question, under whatever shape or color the 

: attempt may be made.” 
And the Whig Convention 
“ Resolved, That the series of acts of the Thirty-first 
Congress, commonly known as the compromise or adjust- 
ment, (the act for the recovery of fugitives from labor in- 
cluded,) are received and acquiesced in by the Whigs of 
jj the United States, as a final settlement, in principle and 
i substance, of the subjecta to which they relate.” * s 
|| << And we deprecate all further agitation of the questions 
thus settled, as dangerous to our peace, and will disconn- 
tenance all efforts to continue or renew such agitation, 
whenever, wherever, or however made.” 
Now, what an outrage is this! Does not our 
i Constitution provide against ‘ abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press?” Why secure this 
freedom in the organic law, if the tyranny of a 
social law can abolish it? Of what value is that 
provision in the Constitution, which secures the 
| free exercise of religion, if social intolerance and 
bigotry, acting in an untegalized way, can destroy 
it? Yet, here are two Conventions, utterly un- 
known to any of our constitutions, whether State 
or National, invested with no powers, legislative, 
judicial, or executive, coming together for a day, 
and then scattered and sunk in individual obscur- 
ity; yet lifting their pigmy voices against the 
mightiest impulses of the human heart, against 
history and providence, against the fiat and the 
Spirit of God himself; resolving that mankind 
shall be dumb in regard to the ae of human 
wrongs; and resolving, also, that a law pe 
bya Republican Government, yet as barbarous 
and tyrannical as was ever made by any despot- 
ism, shall be consecrated in its wickedness, and 
remain eternal. 
Two Baltimore Conventions, assuming to quench 
the eternat spirit of hberty—that spirit which was 
a part of the inspiration of the prophets of old, 
` when they commanded the tyrants of the earth to 

t undo the heavy burdens and let the oppressed 
free;” that spirit which gave all ite heroism 
and splendor to the classic land of Greece, and 
made its memories immortal; that spirit which 
gave to Rome its colossal proportions of physical 
and intellectual grandeur; that spirit which, in the 
darkest night of the world’s history, climbed Al- 
'. pine heights and sheltered itself in the fastnesses 
of Alpine mountains, inaccessible to tyrants; 
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which, at another time, found protection within 
the dykes of Holland, barring out the rage of the 
ocean, and the more remorseless rage of despotic || 
men; that spirit which has given to England, and |; 
to English history, all their undisputed claims to i 
renown and to the gratitude of mankind, and : 
which, when persecuted and driven from England, `- 
crossed the Atlantic, spread itself aver this open 
continent, and having been nursed by more than 
two hundred years of struggle and discipline, now 
bids defiance to the world—this God-like spirit of . 
liberty, immortal, invulnerable and indestructible, ` 
two ephemeral Baltimore Conventions undertake `. 
to ban! Xerxes chaining the Hellespont was wis- |. 
dom personified compared with them; ay, it would | 
be too dignified and honorable an illug@Ation to © 
compare them totwo old male Mrs. Partingtons, | 
mopping out the Atlantic! 
hy did not these insane men propose to do 
something which is at least conceivable? Why | 
did they not propose to turn back the order of 
bysical events, rather than to violate the more 
infrangible and irresistible laws of moral progress? 
Why did they not order the oak back into the 
acorn, or the bird back into its shell, or the earth 
- iteelf back into its firat logical epoch, rather |: 
. than to order the enfranchised spirit of the nine- || 
teenth century back into the gloom and bondage || 
of the dark ages of the world? Why did they |: 
not lift up the wand of their arrogance and auda- '. 
city towards Arcturus and the Pleiades, and at- |; 
tempt to move round the constellations of the |; 
heavens as you would move round the hands on |: 
the dial-plate of a clock? Such hallucinations 
would be at least within the limits of human con- 
ception, and would, therefore, be free from the 'i 
folly and atheism of attempting to stifle the voice 
of freemen discussing freedom. 

Sir, to resolve that the slavery question shall be _ 
discussed nevermore, is to resolve the memories :, 
of all the heroes, and martyrs, and saints, whose ` 
names make all the bright pages of human. his- : 
tory, into eternal oblivion. It is to resolve the: 

“history of the American Revolution, and of all its ;; 
actors, into forgetfulness. It is to resolve the no- į 
blest faculties and aspirations of the human soul '; 
into non-existence. Under any fair and legiti- ; 

_ mate contruction of such a resolve, it embraces | 

‘the whole meaning and force of that infamously- | 
celebrated decree of the French Convention, that 
“ There is no God.” I do not say this by way | 
of rhetorical embellishment, or to impart greater 

_ emphasis to a period. 1 say it because it 1s liter- 
ally and strictly true; for the just and benevolent 
God who sita upon the throne of the Universe, 
must Himself be silenced, before the cry against 

- the cruelty and injustice of slavery can be. quelled. || 

Let us see, for a moment, what is the nature of 

: the burden these Baltimore Conventions have ta- 
ken upon themselves. : By forbidding us tospeak | 
upon a given subject, they compel us to. examine 
that subject, and see if duty. does: not require. us 
to speak upon it. They leave us no option;-and |: 

„if the discussion shall prove unpalatable; they i 
may thank themselves for provoking it. Let me, 
inquire, then, whether it be not demonstrable that 
the relation of slavery between man-and man 
‘comprehends, perpetuates, multiplies, and aggra- 
vates all forms of crime which it is possible for a 
human being to commit. Is the stealing, even of 
a shilling, a crime? Slavery steals all that man 
can call his own; and is not the whole greater 
than a part? Is robbery, which is defined to be 
the taking of any part of a man’s goods, ‘“ from 

-his person, or in:his presence, against his will, by 
violence, or putting him in fear,” acrime? Slavery 

„answers the exact definition of the law-books, for 
it is by violence.and by putting in bodily fear that | 
a master ravishes from his slave all his earnings, 

and all his ability to earn, from birth till.death. 
And again, I say, is-not the whole greater than a 
rt?* is the destruction of any one man’s house 

-by fire-a crime? How much greater the crime of 
preventing millions of men from having a house 
they can call their own? Is concubinagea crime? 
In thie Union, all the adult. portion of more than 

- three millions of people are now forced to live:in 
a state of concubinage. Is it a crime to-abandon 

: Innocent females to the lusts of guilty men, without 

* President Edwards said: ‘ While you hold negroes in 

slavery, you do exceeding wrong, and that in a higher de- 
+ gree than if you eommited common robbery or theft.” 


| the forbidding of a spirit which God made in his ` 
: own image to commune with ita Maker, is more |: 
‘ than a common crime; it is sacrilege; it is the sac- 


. moniac art, by which the growth of body and 


weal or waoe. : E repeat, then, that the worst forms 


:: synonym of them all. 


| Gop cannot be Poa 


| cruelties, all debasements and all horrors. 


; solved that discussions on the. great question of 
+ human freedom, which involves the whole ques- || 


. which thoseconventions, therefore, have sanctioned 


million and a half of females constantly are so 
abandoned; and the rearing of dark-skinned beau- 
ties for the harems of republican sultans is a sys- 
tematized and legalized business. Is it a crime to | 
break asunder all the ties of human affection, to r 
tear children from the arms of their parents, and |; 


the slightest protection of law? In this country, a | 
| 


:; parents from each other? There is no conjugal, ii 
, or parental, or filial affection among more than 


three millions of people in this land which is sa- |; 
cred from such violation. Is itacrime to let mur- | 
der and all other offenses go unpunished? There |} 
is no form of crime which a white man may not ` 
commit against a slave with entire impunity, if he | 
will take the precaution to let none but slaves | 
witness it. The darkening of the intellect, the || 
shrouding of a soul in the gloom of ignorance, | 


rilege of sacrileges. It isa crime which no other 
nation on this earth, civilized, heathen, or barba- i 
rian, ever committed to the extent that it is com- | 


mitted here. And yet this locking of the temple 
. of knowledge against a whole race, this drawing , 


of an impenetrable veil between the soul of man , 
and his Maker, this rebellion against all that God | 
has done to reveal Himaelf to His offspring /|i 
through the works of nature and the revelations ' 
of His providence, is enacted into laws, guarded by | 
terrible penalties, and administered by men who © 
call themselves Christians, as though Jesus Christ 

could have subscribed or executed such laws. It, 
is a crime unspeakable to deprive men of the | 
Gospel, and of freedom to interpret it; but the 
slave code does this, by withholding letters from : 
the slave, and thus postpones the true enfranchise- |: 
ment and salvation of his soul to another life, . 
when he can no longer beof any use to his earthly 

master. Would it be a crime to practice some de- . 


limbs should be arrested in childhood, and the 
victims should be left with only infantile powers 
to contend. with cold, nakedness, hunger, and all 
the hosts of pain? Then it is an infinitely greater | 
crime to inflict weakness. and ignorance upon 
those glorious faculties of the mind, by which ., 


alone its possessor can solve the mighty problems | 


of future destiny, of eternity, and of the soul’s 


of all the crimes which a human being can com- 
mit—theft, robbery, murder, adultery, incest, 
sacrilege, and whatever else there. is that inflicts 
wide-wasting ruin upon society, and brings the 
souls of men to perdition—the word. slavery is the 
Analyze slavery, and you 
will find its ingredients to consist of every crime. 
Define any crime, and you will find it to be incor- 
porated-in slavery, and aggravated by it. i! 

As-the complex and infinite meaning of the word |; 
understood, until you | 
analyze it, and. divide and subdivide. it, and give 
to it the thousand names of omnipotence and om- |! 
:niscience and omnipresence, of infinite justice and |: 


i holiness and benevolence, of all sanctities and ver- jj. 


aties and benignities, of all energies and beauties, || 
of all wisdom-and all law; so when you penetrate ji 
and lay open the-infinite meaning of the word |: 
SLAVERY, It resolves itself into all crimes and all 1 


telescope.of the astronomer resolves the star-dust |; 
.of the universe into refulgent systems that glorify |’ 
their Maker; the telescope of the moralist resolves || 
the-Tartarean cloud of slavery into all the impie- | 
ties and wickednesses that deform humanity. 
Now, between these two great antagonisms, 

between. God and the Right on one side, and | 
Slavery and the Wrong on the other, these two f 
Baltimore Conventions have chosen. the: latter. | 
They have said to Evil, be thou my Good. They ; 
have voted to annul God’s Jaws. They have re- | 


tion of free agency and human accountability,.and ;| 
the entire plan and order of the Divine government, || 
shall be silenced. i 
So much for the intrinsic nature of slavery, 
which the Baltimore Conventions have wedded as || 
their bride. Now let uslook at some of the collat- |; 
eral wrongs, the self-stultification and atheism, for |! 
which slavery in this country is responsible, and 


‘tions, for that is the estimate 


The |; 


| history, an 


and ratified, and declare their purpose to con- 
tinue. ae : 
When a nation is born into the world, possess- 


: ing the attributes and prerogatives of nationality, it 


is the moral duty of existing nations to welcome 
it into the brotherhood of the human family. Such 
recognition of a new sovereignty tends to increase 
commerce, to forefend war, and to diffuse the bless- 
ings of knowledge, science, and* the arts. It be- 
comes, therefore,a duty. Yet, whatia the posture 
in which this Government stands to Liberia and 
Hayti? Great Britain, with France, Prussia, and 
other continental nations has acknowledged their 
existence. We refuse, and stand aloof. And this 
for no other reason than to gratify a coloraphobia 
which dreads equity as the hydrophobia does 
water. Writers on national law call nations a 
moral entity. We find color in a moral entity, 
and repudiate its claims. Contrast the alacrity of 
this Government in recognizing slaveholding Tex- 
as, with its utter refusal, for a quarter of a century 
in one case, and for half a century in the other, 
to recognize the Free-Soil governments of Liberia 
and Hayti. This is one of the collateral wrongs 
growing out of the repugnance of alavery to do 
justice to the colored man any where; and the taint 
of this moral disease at the South spreads its in- 
fection over the North. 

Mark a great sign and proof of depravation in 
the public intellect, originating in the same prolific 
source of wrong. The blasphemous argument 
has been put forth, that God fore-ordained and 
instituted African slavery amongst us for the blti- 
mate and consequential purpose of carrying civili- 
zation and Christianity into Africa. Not only have 
the logic of the politician and the ethics of the 
moralist been corrupted into this falsity, but even 
the divine, with the preservative power of the 


: Gospel of Jesus Christ in his hands, has endeav- 


tred to reconcile our people to the crimes and 


. he curses of slavery by this impious argument. 
-They maintain that God has looked with com- 


placency upon all the atrocities of the African 


: slave trade; that the groans and agonies of the 


Middle Passage have ascended asa sweet-smelling 


`. savor before His throne; that He has seen with 


approval, within the last three centuries, fort 

millions of native Africans;—yes, sir, forty mil- 
number,—almost 
double the entire population. of this country, and 
more than one third more than the present popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland put together— 
of native Africans, torn from their. homes and 
driven through gates of fire and realms of torture, 


.to bondage and to death; that, during all this 


period, He has looked with delight upon the most 
frightful forms of war, the pillageand conflagration 
of cities, and wholesale murder, and, man-stealing 
worse than murder, not only raging along the 
eastern and the western shores of that devoted con- 
tinent, but at times extending their ravages and 
havoc twelve or thirteen hundred miles inland; 
and that His benign providence is still fulfilled by 
the successful prosecution of the slave trade, 
though for every thousand human victims in Af- 
rica, itis estimated that only three hundred finally 
reach their earth-born hell of Cuban. or Brazilian 
sugar or cotton-fields. That God sent out slaves 
from Africa to America, at this inconceivable 
cost of crime on the one hand, and of. suffering 
on the other; that His providence has raised up 
hosts of fiends in the shape of men, century after 
century, for the roundabout purpose of carrying 
Christianity and civilization into Africa, in some 
remote age, we know not when;—this is the blas- 
phemous doctrine we are made to hear from the 
political rostrum, the lecture-room, and, incredible 
to-relate, from the pulpit itself! 

Now, I say, sir, that to impute any such cruel- 
hearted and simpleton-minded scheme to our All- 
wise and benignant Father in Heaven, is wild and 
wanton impiety and blasphemy. No parallel can 
be found in heathen mythology where such short- 
sighted folly and crime have been charged upon 
any of the bloody gods of all their pantheons. 


{| The very hypothesis is founded on an inversion of 


it presupposes for: its conception a 
perversion of the human intellect. . . 
The system of enslaving. Africans. was com- - 
menced in ancient times by the Egyptians and 
the Arabs, and carried on in later periods by the 


t Moors. Was.thatfor the sakeof carrying Chris- 
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tianity into Africa? In modern times, the same i been confined to the eastern and western shores, | 
| but have pierced inland; so that the country has | 
bled at every pore—at every vital organ—and con- | 
From time immemorial, : 


system, with unspeakable ageravations, has been 
prosecuted by all the commercial nations of Europe 
and of this continent. 
therefore, Africa has been made the hunting- 
ground of the man-stealer. For thirty or forty 
centuries malice and mammon have wreaked their 
vengeance upon that devoted land. All crimes and 
calamities,—conflagration, pestilence, brutality 
and havoc,—have been poured over it in crimson 
floods. To confine our view within the last three 
centuries alone, who can adequately conceive the 
effects of robbing a continent of forty millions of 
people in so brief a period, with all the wars, de- 
vastations, cruelties, and treacheries, which stand 
outas the terrific incidents of such a stupendous 
crime? Nor has this storm of wrath expended 
itself upon the coasts alone. As I said before, 
these man-hunting forays and ravages have swept 
inland for twelve or thirteen hundred miles,—fur- 
ther than from the Atlantic to the Mississippi,— 
as far as from the Guif of Mexico to the great 
lakes. Such has been the diffusive character of this 
continent-o’erwhelming crime. And it is in this 
that we find the cause of Africa’s degradation,— 
not the hopes of her redemption. The white man 


has created the very barbarism which he now im- |: 


piously uses before Heaven as an excuse for the 
crime of creating it. Foreign intercourse engrafted 
the full-developed vices and crimes of civilization 
upon that barbarian stock. Thesins of the white 
races created the very necessity forthat civilization, 
which, as they now profanely contend, the further 
sin of slavery is to supply. he cause of African 
barbarism was slavery; and, according to the ar- 
gument, the remedy is slavery. The white man 
clutches the profits, while he throws off the wick- 
edness upon God. But what kind of a God does 
he give to the black man who suffers equally from 
both disease and remedy? 

Mr. MASON. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts a single question. I wish to 
call his attention to the fact which I learn from the 
history of the race, that the three millions of ne- 
proes in the United States who are slaves, arein a 

etter condition, physically and morally, than any 
three millions of the Africans race that have exist- 


ed since we have any authentic accounts of them. 
I ask the gentleman whether he does not consider | 


the improvement in the moral and physical condi- 


tion of these negroes, sufficient to counterbalance , 


the evils which necessarily grow out of the insti- 
tution of slavery ? 

Mr. MANN. That isa fair question, and lam 
ready to answerit. According to the laws of pop- 
ulation, which govern barbarous nations, Africa 
has as many inhabitants now, as it would have 
if the robber had never invaded her domain, and 
stolen away her children. Among barbarous 
tribes, the population presses upon the means of 
subsistence. It tends to increase faster than the 
means of subsistence increase. Remove a part of 
‘the great family from the table whence they are 
‘supplied, and their vacant places will be soon filled 
by others, according to the laws of natural in- 
‘crease. As to them, the Malthusian theory holds 
good. Therefore, we have not diminished the 
number of suffering, degraded, and demoralized 
beings in Africa, by one unit, in consequence of 
taking a portion of their ancestors from them. 

Mr. MASON. What would have been the con- 
dition of these three millions of negroes, had not 


their ancestors been brought to this country? ; 


Would they not, by degradation and starvation, 
have gone out of existence? 


Mr. MANN. They would -never have come ` 


into existence; but their places amongst us would 
have beeripccupied by a white 


whites for blacks, freemen for slaves. 
Mr. MASON. 


both morally and physically than any three mil- | 


lions of negroes ever were in Africa? 
Mr. MANN. 


home. 


‘men—within the last three centuries, have been 
torn from home, and that these ravages have not 
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opulation of our `. 
own race, or of some race kindred to our own. , 
Other men would have been substituted for them— | 


Are not our slaves better off `; 


Before the gentleman institutes | 
a comparison between the moral and physical | 
condition of the black race here and in Africa, he ` 
‘must see what has caused their degradation at |, 
Remember the awful facts that forty mil- |, 
lions of the best of then—selected men and wo- |. 


Ho. or Reps. 


ceive, if mortal imagination can conceive, what 


effect this of itself must have in making and keep- : 


ing a people barbarian. And, after all, what has 
been the social condition of the interior tribes, 
who have had less communication, and been less 
corrupted by the ‘‘lower law” nations? Travel- 
ers inform us that, generally speaking, they are a 
mild, docile, peaceable people—not aggressive and 
predatory, land-robbing and man-hunting, like the 

ritish in India, or ourselves on this continent. 
They are contented, companionable, home-loving, 
and unwarlike. Some of the early Christian 


Fathers, as the gentleman must well know, were , 


Africans; and there is every reason to believe that 
Christianity would have spread southward from 
the Mediterranean into Africa, quite as fast as 
northward into Europe, and would even have en- 
countered less opposition from the stern and un- 

ielding nature PF the people, but for the demoral- 
izing elements injected through.every vein and 
artery of their system by the stronger nations of 
the earth. 

Mr. MASON. I think the gentleman might 
give many other reasons than the one which he 
has named, why the Africans have not become 


years, and in the history of the missionaries who 
have gone amongst them. The Catholics have 
been there for several hundred years, and have 
established churches, but have always abandoned 
them; although I see by the last reports that they 
are trying it again. I think the gentleman could 
find a reason for it in the nature of the black man, 
as made by his Creator. He is not capable or 
susceptible of any of these qualifications in any 
other state than in a state of slavery. The three 
millions who have been reduced to slavery in this 
country have been placed in a better condition 
than any of the race have been known to exist in. 
The gentleman admits that fact. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman read Dr. 
Shaw’s Travels in Africa? 

Mr. MASON. 
Dr. Shaw’s Travels. 


Mr. MANN. Dr. Shaw relates the manner in | 


which the western Moors of Africa had traded, 
t“ from time immemorial,” as he says, with the na- 


tive tribes onthe banks of the Niger, withoutever ` 


having violated the charter which prescribed the 


‘mode of traffic: 
< At a certain time of the year,” says Dr. Shaw, “they :; 


(the Moors} make this journey in a numerous caravan, 
carrying along with them coral and glass beads, bracelets of 
horn, knives, scissors, and such like trinkets. When they 
arrive at the place appointed, which is on such a day of the 
moon, they find inthe evening severa! different heaps of 
gold dust, lying at a small distance from each other, against 
which the Moors place so many of their trinkets as they 
judge will be taken in exchange for them. If the Nigri- 
tians the next morning approve of the bargain, they take 
up the trinkets and leave the goid dust, or else make some 
deduction from the latter. In this manner they transact 
their exchange, without seeing one another, or without the 
Jeast instance of dishonesty or perfidiousness on either 
side.?* 


Now, contrast this picture with the honesty of 
the black men in this country, or of the white men 
either. Contrast it with the fact of our infinite 
mercantile frauds from the forgery of custom-house 
invoices, through adulteration and false weights 


and false measures down to the shower of lies ; 
which is so often rained upon his goods by the ` 


last retailer, affirming them to be what he knows 


they are not, and make your own comparisons as , 
to what the race is here, and what it might have .- 


been, but for man-stealing, there. 


Mr. MASON. The gentleman must not under- l 


stand me as being an enemy of the African race; 


. but I look upon them as being an entirely different 
people. If the effect of civilization is to make 
' men dishonest, we had better not try to civilize , 
= the Africans, a 

Mr. MANN. And now, as the argument is, | 
that God ordained American slavery asthe means | 


of civilizing and christianizing Africa, let us see 

what kind and style of civilization and christianity 

pee Deer eee eee 
* Travels and Observations relating to several parts of 


Barbary and the Levant. 
at Algiers in the reign of George I. 


. increase. 


I have read some extracts from 


Dr. Shaw was English chaplain j 


itis which our example proffers them. The most 
conspicuous features in the civilization of this 
country, are, that it holds more than three millions 


' of human beings in ruthless bondage; that the 


spirit which governs the country, has lately an- 


‘nexed slaveholding Texas, because it was slave- 


holding; that it has despoiled Mexico of her richest 

rovinces, in the hope of making them slavehold- 
Ing also; that it has attempted to rob Spain of 
Cuba, and still means to do it; that two millions of 
our white children are growing up without schools; 
that intemperance isa common vice among the 
people, and not an uncommon one among rulers; 
and that in our cities, the rich and the strong live 
upon the poor and the weak, almost as much as 
in the waters on which they are situated, the great 
fishes eat up the little ones. When some one 
asked John Jacob Astor how so many men found 
business in the city of New York, his reply was: 
“They cheats one another, and they calls that 
business.” The wealthy have more houses than 
they can live in, the costliest furniture, wardrobes, 
equipages, libraries, and all that art or nature can 
produce, while thousands of the children of the 
same Heavenly Father, around them, are house- 
less and shelterless, naked and hungry. Such is 


. the type of the civilization which our example 
i proflers to Africa. 

more civilized. £f think he might find reasons for | 
it in the history of that race for the last thousand | 
‘trade among the facts of their impious argument? 


And how do our ‘lower law” apologists for 
slavery dispose of the American coast-wise slave 


In 1820, Virginia had a slave population of 425,153. 
According to the ratio of increase in the whole 
slave population of the United States, her slaves, 
in 1850, should have amounted to 800,000. But 
the actual number was only 472,528, that is, more 
than 300,000 less than the proportionate natural 
This number, or at least most of them, 
must have been sent to the South for sale. 

In 1833, Professor Dew, of William and Mary 
College, said that Virginia exported her own native 
population, at the rate of 6,000, for which she re- 


ceived $1,200,000 annually. 


So in 1820, the slave population of Maryland 
was 107,398. Making al! due abatements for man- 
umissions and escapes, this number should have 
increased, in thirty years, to nearly 200,000. But 
in 1850, it was only 90,368. The difference has 
gone to the remorseless South. And doubtless, 
in most of these cases, members of families have 
been torn asunder—man from woman, parents 
from children. g 

The same slave trade-is carried on from North 
Carolina. The slaves are borne from the less rig- 
‘erous bondage of the northern slave States, to a 
more unrelenting prison-house. Is this, also, in 
furtherance of God’s gracious purpose of spreading 
christianity and civilization over Africa ? 

Our christianity secures the Trial by Jury, and 
the Great Writ of freedom, to ourselves, but disfran- 
chises and outlaws, and puts beyond the pale of 
human sympathy, an entire race of a different color. 
But when have we sent to Africa a colony of 
Americans to teach them the arts? When a Las 
Casas to teach them christianity? The missionaries 
we have sent them have been rum and fire-arms. 
The arts we have taught them, have been those of 
treachery and man-stealing. In what we took, 
and in what we gave, we inflicted upon them a 
double curse. And yet Doctors of Divinity and 
political aspirants dare tell us, that God looked 
down through the vista of the ages, and, seein 
this frightful form of civilization afar off, with all 
its attendant ministers of vengeance and wo and 


. death, bade the gory demon advance! 


Mr. POLK, (interrupting.) I ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to paint me the condi- 
tion of the black race in the non-slaveholding 


' States. 


Mr. MANN. Atthe proper time I will attend 
to that subject. lt does not belong to my present 
course of argument. 

Mr. POLK. [insist upon it now, sir. 

{Loud cries of ‘* Order !”’ * can 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will show me 
what right he has to insist upon it, I will obey 


: him; but not until he does. 


Mr. POLK. I consider the attack which the 
gentleman is making upon the South as unworthy 


i} of a member upon this floor. 


[Renewed cries of ‘* Order !?"] 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennessee 
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must not, in the 
the subject of slavery 

Mr. POLK. I forbid nothing but slanders upon 
the institutions of the South. 

{Shouts of ** Order !”’ 

Mr. MANN. And then when we get a chance 
to discuss it, undertake to determine upon what 
topics discussion shall be had. F 

Mr. POLK. Isay that a gentleman upon this 
floor has no right to perpetrate such vile slanders 
upon the South when he does not hold himself 
personally responsible—— 

Loud shouts of ‘* Order °] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ten- 
neszee is out of order, and must take his seat. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Alabama. I rise to a ques- 
tion of order, and I wish to have the question de- 
cided. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
now been, for the last three quarters of an hour, 
assailing the established institutions of one half 
of this Union—existing institutions, existing un- 
der the Constitution of the United States. I ask 
if that be in order? I call him to order upon the 
ground that it is not in order, and I want the ques- 
tion decided by the Chair. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that 
the latitude of debate upon these bills is very 
great, and it is very difficult indeed 

Mr. POLK, (interrupting.) I would ask the 
Chair one other question. Is it right that the 

ntleman from Massachusetts should assail an 
Institution of the South, with which we are all 
connected, in a manner that is insulting in its 
character, when he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for his insults? 

Mr. FOWLER. I rise to another question of 
order. My question of order is this, that when 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is using his 
privilege, he shall be allowed to go on, and that 
this House shall sustain the Chair in allowing 
him to go forward with his remarks. 

The 
sachusetts (Mr. Mann] will proceed. 

Mr. POLK. He has no right to state false- 
hoods about one half of the nation—— 


(Shouts of * orien] 
ae MEADE. I call forthe reading of the 31st 
rule, 


Mr. JOHN W. HOWE. I call for the reading 


of the two platforms. {Great laughter.) 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has decided 


that the gentleman from Massachusetts is in 
order, and he will proceed. 

Mr. MEADE. The 31st rule prohibits all dis- 
cussion of this question in this House, except 
upon a proposition to which it is germane. I 
ask for the reading of that rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has already 
decided that the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
not out of order, in pursuing this course of re- 
mark. If that decision is not satisfactory, the 
Chair trusts some gentleman will appeal from it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Alabama. I appeal from that 
decision. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Very well. Let 
us try it on the question of order presented by 
those who have been in the habit of dragging 
every possible question into debate here. e 
will see whether there are not other places in this 
country besides Tennessee—other parts of the 
Union besides the South. 

Mr. POLK. I take that responsibility, and ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair. I hold the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Campse..,] equall 
responsible; and I pronounce him the same ile 


first place, forbid our discussing k 


HAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mas- ' 


¿1sm organized armies. 


slanderer as the gentleman from Massachusetts, . 


who makes these charges. 

Cries of “‘ Order! ”]J 

he 31st rule was then read by the Clerk as 
follows: 


" lation went forth to hail him; in academic halls, 
: where the cultivation of eloquence and knowledge 


ing 


“ When any member is about to speak in debate, or 


deliver any matter to the House, he shal! rise from his seat, 
and respectfully address himself to * Mr. Speaker,’ and shall 
confine himself to the question under debate, and avoid 
personality.’? 


Mr. MANN continued: Mr. Chairman, for 
myself, I do not regret this interruption. But I 


did not think it possible even after the Baltimore 
edict had gone forth, even after a Senator had 


been silenced at the other end of the Capitol, (Mr. 


Somwer,| and also a Representative on this floor, 


on her Magna Charta of “liberty, equality, and 


, When he sought refuge in Turkey, the sympa- 
` thies of the civilized world attended his exile. ` 
: He was invited to our shores. 


. lamp. Save in two or three peculiar cases, his unpre- 


on the subject of slavery ;—I did not think it pos- | 
sible, when l was in the legitimate course of | 
making a speech, and was rightfully entitled to the | 
floor, and was in order, that a dozen men should | 
start up here, so hostile to hearing the words of | 
truth and soberness, when spoken in relation to 
the institution of slavery, as to try to gag me 
down. . 

I had spoken of the cause of Africa’s demorali- 
zation and barbarism. I had spoken of the type 
of civilization which it is proposed to offer her aa 
an example, and I had shown how impious was 
the argument which would attribute to the All- 
good and the All-powerful, such a tardy, cruel, 
circuitous method of effecting her regeneration; 
and which, after waiting through slow centuries of 
agony and crime, would send her such a civiliza- 
tion by such messengers! [ have oniy to add that 
before I would accept any such theology as this, 
I would seek my creed among the old mythologies 
of the heathen. In this hideous doctrine, which 
slavery has now forced upon that public intellect ; 
which it had before depraved, there is material suf- 
ficient for eight anti “Bridgewater Treatises,” all 
dis-proving the wisdom, the power, and the good- 
ness of God. 

Another obvious consequence of the existence 
of slavery in this country, has been the crimi- 
nal remissness of the Government in suppress- 
ing the slave trade on the coast of Africa. We 
have refused to enter into treaties with European 
Governments to secure so desirable an end; and 
authentic documents, developing the horrors of 
this traffic, and proving American-built merchant 
ships to be engaged in it, have laid on the files of 
the State Department for years, and through whole 
presidential terms, unnoticed. On such an appall- 
Ing crime as this, whose suppression has been 
within ourreach, the national conscience has been 
benumbed into torpidity and paralysis, by the ex- 
istence of slavery amongst us. 

Look at another instance in which slavery has 
depraved the popular sentiment of the country. . 
Under the generous and chivalric lead of Mr. 
Clay, with what enthusiasm did we bail the birth 
of the South American Republics! What ho- 
sannas did we shout forth for the emancipation of : 
Greece! How deep the sigh of the nation’s | 
heart when Poland struggled in her death-agony 
and breathed her last! Even so late as 1848, this 
Congress sent resolutions congratulating France . 


fraternity.” In one of the European revolutions ' 


of that year, on the banks of the Danube, a | 


young man sprang, at a single bound, from com- || 


arative obscurity to universal fame. His hero- 
His genius created re- 
sources. He abolished the factitious order of no- 
bility, but his exalted soul poured the celestial 
ichor of the gods through ten millions of peasant 
hearts, and made them truly noble. hough 
weak in all but the energies of the soul, yet it ' 
tonk two mighty empires to break down his power. 


He came, and 
spoke as man never beforespake. It was Byron’s 
wish that he could condense all the raging ele- 
ments of his soul 
“into one word, 
And that one word were lightning.” 

Kossuth found what Byron in vain prayed for; for 
all his words were lightning;—not bolts, but a lam- | 
bent flame, which he poured into men’s hearts;— | 
not to kill, but to animate with a more exalted | 
and a diviner life. In cities where the vast popu- | 


is made the business of life; in those great gather- | 
laces, where the rivers of people have their 
confluence, he was addressed by the most eloquent 
men whom this nation of orators could select, 
More than five hundred of our selectest speakers 
spoke speeches before him which they had labori- | 
ously prepared from history and embellished from ‘ 
the poets, with severe toil, by the long-trimmed 


pared and improvised replies, in eloquence, in pa- | 
thos, indignity, in exalted sentiment, excelled them 


„all. For their most profound philosophy, he gave 
. them deeper generalizations; he out-circuited their | 


[Mr. CLeveLanD,] because they proposed to speak i| widest ranges of thought, and in the whole sweep 


Ho. or Reps. 


of the horizon revealed glories they had never 
‘ geen, and while they checked their ambitious flight 
beneath the sun, he soared into the empyrean and 
brought down, for the guidance of men’s hearts 
and deeds, the holy light that shines from the face 
of God. Though all their splendors were gathered 
to a focal point, they were outshone by his efful- 
gence. His immortal theme was Liberty—liberty 
for the nations, liberty for the people. Once that 
word was enough to electrify men’s hearts, ay, to 
make the stones in the streets cry out for joy. But, 
by the compromises of 1850, and this infernal slave 
law, and the efforts of political leaders and parties , 
to sustain them, the people had been demoralized; 
their sentiments had been debauched. To thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands the cry of the 
Rights of Man had become an odious cery. To 
hail liberty inthe East, while we were propagating 
slavery in the West; to receive with honors a fugi- 
tive from Austrian bondage, while our hands were 
thrusting back fugitives into a tenfold direr bond- 
age at the South, were contradictions so palpable 
, and flagrant that even partisan blindness ould not 
but see them. Kossuth owed labor and service to 
Francis Joseph of Austria, just as muchas Thomas 
Sims owed it to John Potter of Georgia. Why 
should the one be cheered and the other chained ? 
Why should the Mississippi bring Kossuth here for 
freedom, and the Acorn carry Sims back to bond- 
age? Kossuth had committed treason, ten thou- 
' sand times over, against the House of Hapsburg. 
Why should he be sheltered in our arms from the 


; penalties of treason, while the Government here 


' sets all the foul ministers of the law to make con- 
structive treasons for the punishment of innocent 
men? Kossuth had rebelled against Austria, and 
had caused the death of tens of thousands of her 
subjects. Why should he be screened behind a 
rampart of American hearts, while those who 
killed Gorsuch, under the law of self-preservation, 
and in defense of life, liberty, and home, should 
be igneminiously hung on the gallows? These 
were questions that no deafness could avoid hear- 
ing, and when heard, no sophistry could answer. 
Freedom is one; slavery is its antipode; and there- 
fore the protection of the fugitive Kossuth and the 


;, Surrender of the fugitive slave could never be 


reconciled. Hence it was, that in public assem- 
blies, among public men, throughout the news- 
paper press, wherever the spirit of slavery pre- 
dominated, there Kossuth was denounced. I say, 
among public men. Accuracy directs me to add, 
that, among our public men, there were a few 
honorable exceptions, of which Mr. Webster was 
one. But, as to the newspapers, if you saw one 
to-day, filled with the veriest servility towards the 
slave power, you might be sure that it would 
revile and defame Kossuth to-morrow. Or, if you 
saw one column reeking with abuse of Kossuth, 
. you would be sure to find a pro-slavery pæan in 

the next. Even at the door of this House, after 

Kossuth had been invited to the Capitol, he was 

stopped and insulted. Some of the more simple 


; ones avowed their reasons. They said, if we sym- 


pon with the oppressed in the person of a 
ungarian now, we may next be called upon to 
sympathize with the oppressed in the persons of 
three millionsof Africans. Compare the triumphal 
“ Progress” of Kossuth through the free States, 
such as no Roman consul, returning from foreign 
conquests and laden with spoils, ever knew, with 


; the feeble, and grudged, and stinted honors paid 


him in theland of bondage. Slavery made the con- 
trast. Almost without exception, the northern 
opponents of Kossuth were sympathizers with 
southern slavery, and therefore with Francis Jo- 
seph and Nicholas. 

The person of this truly noble Hungarian has 
rapari from our shores; but he has feft a spirit 
behind him that will never die. He has scattered 
seeds of liberty and truth, whose flowers and fruit 

: will become honors and glories amaranthine. I 
trust he goes to mingle in sterner scenes; I trust 
he goes to battle for the right, not with the tongue 
and pen alone, but with all the weapons that free- 


: dom can forge and wield. Before the Divine gov- 


ernment I bow in reverence and adoration; but it 
| tasks all my philosophy and all my religion to be- 
: lieve that the despots of Europe have not exercised 
| their irresponsible and cruel tyrannies too long. 
: [t seems too long since Charles was brought to 
i the axe, and Louis to the guillotine. Liberty, 
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humanity, justice, demand more modern instances. 
The time has fully come when the despot, not the 
atriot, should feel the executioner’s ateel or lead. 
he time has fully come when, if the oppressed 
demand their inalienable and Heaven-born rights 


that they should say, not exactly in the language 
of Patrick Henry, ‘Give me liberty, or give me 
death;”’—that was noble language in its day, but 


we have now reached an advanced stage in human | 
development, and the time has fully come when . 


the oppressed, if their rights are forcibly denied 
_ them, should say to the oppressor: ‘* Give me 
liberty, or I will give you death!” 

I have said that one of the collateral conse- 
quences of slavery in this country has been to de- 
pras corrupt, and debauch public sentiment. 

hen, before, in the history of the world, has it 
ever happened that the leading men of a Republic, 
and the leading organs of public sentiment sup- 
ported by their wealth, have become abettors and 
champions of slavery? Yet such is the morally 
hideous anea our country now exhibits. 

When before, in the history of the world, have 
the most influential minds in the community la- 
bored and striven to blot out, theoretically and 


practically, the ineffaceable distinction between a ; 
man and a brute, between a human soul and an . 
inanimate chattel, to plant and enroot in our civil `! 


polity a vast, expagding system, in which con- 
science, reason, the capacities of religion, and the 
inborn convictions of accountability and immor- 
tality are made subservient and secondary to bones 
and muscles, and put upon auction blocks as inci- 
dents to the body that perisheth? When before, 
in all our history, have men of eloquence and 

ower ever traversed the country, and scattered 
etters and speeches, like the flakes of a snow- 
storm, to subdue and harmonize the public mind 
to such stupendous wrongs? When Petore, since 
the May- 
cious burden, has any one minister of the Puritan 
stock, ever dared or ever desired to put on priestly 
robes and enter the house of God, to defend sla- 


very, or to palliate it? Sir, such things were never , 


known before. Itis a new spectacle for men and 
angels. 
darkness. 

Another collateral effect which slavery has pro- 
duced, is the promulgation from the Halls of Con- 
gress, and also from—what in such cases, is not the 
sacred, but the profane desk—that there is no 

` «Higher Law” than the Constitution, or than any 
interpretation which any corrupt Congress may 
put upon it. Such a doctrine is nothing less than 
palpable and flagrant atheism. If I am bound to 
obey any human law or constitution, as my par- 


amount rule of duty, thenceforth that rule becomes ; 
jndges and god; and I am ;; 


my supreme arbiter, 


compelled, by logical necessity, to abjure, re- 


nounce, and depose all others, ‘There cannot be 


two supreme rules of right. If I acknowledge 


myself bound by the divine law, and that comes ': 


in conflict with the human law, then I must disobey 
the latter. 
Law, and if it conflicts with God’s law, then Í am 
bound to disobey the law of God. If the Consti- 
tution be the “ Higher Law,” then we, on bape 
our seats in this House, and all magistrates an 

legislators, 
respective offices, ought not to take an oath before 
God to support the Constitution, but ought to 
swear by the Constitution to support that first, 


and God afterwards; provided it is convenient. l: 


say, then, that this doctrine—which is one of the 


off-shoots of slavery—that there is no higher law | 


than the law of the State, is palpable and practical 


atheism. And yet it is perfectly well known to | 


all who hear me, and to all who frequent the pur- 
lieus of Congress, that there is no butt of ridicule 
go common here, nothing which so readily and so 


frequently raises the ‘loud laugh that speaks the | 


vacant mind,” as a fling or jeer at the ‘‘ higher 
law.” 


"Sir, it is of fearfal omen, when the laws of men |, 


are made even in theory, to take precedence and 
override the laws of God. And the last aggrava- 
tion is added to this iniquity, when the politician 
disguises himself beneath the ty 
cloaks his wickedness under the show of religion. 

No person feels a profounder reverence, or 
would pay a sincerer homage to a godly, sin- 


ower crossed the ocean with her pre- 


{t must give a new joy in the world of; 


But if the human law be the Higher | 


when entering upon the duties of their : 


arb ofa priest, and | 


avoiding, sin-exposing priesthood, than myself. || blacken the page of history had their accompany- 


1 


But I have no adequate words to express my ab- || ing temptations, and their casuistry for self-de- 
horrence for the clerical hypocrite, with whom re- |; 


ligion is neither a sanctification of the soul, nor a 


of insurance against the retribution in another 
world for sins committed in this, accompanied all 
; the while by knavish tricks on the part of the in- 
‘sured to cheat the Divine Insurer out of his pre- 
mium. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts whether it is possible that the 
higher law of God can come in conflict with the 
Constitution ? 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be better to ask 
whether the Constitution comes in conflict with 
_ the higher law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask the gentleman if 
every American citizen does not obey the higher 
law of God when he obeys every part of the Con- 


stitution? And can any good result come from ` 


discussing these immaterial abstractions? Is not 
, the spirit of the Constitution in accordance with 
‘the higher law? Can you point to a clause inthe 
i Constitution which, when fulfilling to the best of 
my ability, would make me violate the higher law 
of God? 
Mr. MANN. That is not to the point. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is the very point. 
. You and others—I say it with all possible respect 


| —disturb the harmony of this House and the coun- ; 


i try by trying to get up issues upon abstract ques- 
|i tions of morality, which have nothing whatever to 
| do with the proceedings of this House, or with cor- 
| rect public sentiment. If I should undertake to 
! make an issue between you and me upon the sub- 
i ject of slavery, it would be wrong. Yet you get 
‘up here and attempt to make this issue before the 
i country. You get up an issue upon an immate- 
: rial question of morality, which simply tends to 
excite men without any practical benefit. 
| Mr.MANN. Lhope the gentleman will not 
i: interrupt me further. His argument would have 
answered just as well in the time of Herod, the 
Tetrarch, when he issued the order for the murder 
of allthe children under two years of age. The mur- 
derers doubtless got ten-dollar commissioner fees 
i for the deed. So those who massacred thirty-six 
‘| thousand Protestants, on St. Bartholomew’s day 
at the ringing of asignal-bell, went by the “Higher 
l Law” of the Pope, or of his vice-gerent, the King; 
and had not they their ‘‘ Union” to save by it? 


And our Pilgrim Fathers were driven into exile by . 
the “ higher law” of a hierarchical Parliament. ` 


And so if you admit this doctrine, there is no enor- 
‘ mity, actual or conceivable, which may not be 
| perpetrated and justified under it? i 
The gentleman says I am discussing ‘‘ immate- 
! rial abstractions,” and raising issues that have no 
: practical bearing. Is the fugitive slave law an 
“ immaterial abstraction ?”’—a law which violates 
both the divine law and the Constitution of the 
country. Ask the free man, Gibson, who was 
| gent into bondage under it when as much entitled 
to his liberty as you or I, whether that law has 
not some bearing on a practical question. Are 
not the Baltimore edicts before the country? And 
have they no practical bearing, when their very 
purpose is to suppress free speech; and when that 
purpose has been executed again and again ?—and 
the attempt has been made here, within the last 
` half hour, upon me, to enforce it? X ; 
| Now, sir, I do not believe in preaching against 
theoretical and distant sins, and letting real und 
I do not believe in denounc- 


| side of the globe, and defending the extension of 
slavery in our own land, That sin has the be- 
i, guiling defense of office and profits not less than 
0 ours. But that sin destroys only the body; ours 
the soul. The modern clergymen of the ‘ lower 


| present ones escape. 
i 
i 


‘| Testament—Darius, Nebuchadnezzar, or Jero- 
|! boam—and hold them up for execration, while 
they suffer the greater moral monsters of theirown 
|| parishes to escape with impunity. They have no 
, mercy for Jeroboam, old hunker though he was, 
! because he ‘drove Israel from following the 
‘| Lord,” more especially as there was no chance 
‘| for the Presidency, nor any tariff, nor sale of dry 
| goods tothe South to tempt him. But they forget 
.| that each and all of the worst sinners whose names 


ing Hindoo suttees, because they are on the other - 


law’? school can select some monster of the Old : 


: urification of the body, but only a kind of policy `: 
of their oppressors, ard this demand is denied, :! r Y y OR PAey 


fense, just as much as the offenders of our day. 
They forget that when posterity looks back wards 
upon great crimes, as they stand out in historic 


relief, they are seen in their foul nakedness and 


, and execrable. 


deformity, and without any of the palliations or 
pretexts by which their wickedness was softened 
to the tempted eye of the perpetrator. They for- 
get that it will be as true of the crimes of our day, 
as of ancient ones, when the evanescent circum- 
stances of the seduction have passed by—that 
then they, too, will stand out in the foreground of 
the historic canvas, in their fuil proportions, and 
in their native deformity, hideous, unmitigated, 
Had not Ananias and Sapphiraa 
temptation every whit as strong to keep back from 
the apostles a part of the price of their possessions, 
as though they had been offered a sinecure chap- 
laincy in the Navy for defending the fugitive slave 
law? We have historic proof that Benedict Ar- 
nold attempted to justify his treason, on the ground 
that he was seeking the best good of the colonies, 
just as his followers in our times seek to justify 
themselves by the far less plausible plea of saving 
the Union. 

I know it is said, that if the doctrine of the 


. “ Higher Law” isadmitted. all laws will be set at 
naught, and civil government be overthrown. 


All history refutes this; for, of all the men who 
have ever lived, those who contend for the higher 
Jaw of God have universally been the most faithful 
and obedient, when human laws were coincident 
with the divine. That identical principle in our 
nature, which makes us true to the will of God, 
makes us also true to all the just commands of 
men.* 

Another consequence of most evil portent has 
grown out of the late political enthusiasm for 
slavery:—! mean a false interpretation of the law 
of treason. Sir, you know, and we all know, 
that under the bloody reigns of British tyrants, 
treason by construction was the great engine of polit- 
ical and personal vengeance. Under the old doc- 
trine of constructive treason, if living lips dared to 
preach the gospel of freedom, they were forced to 
preach the doctrine of abject submission to un- 
godly laws; for the heads they belonged to were 
decapitated and borne on soldiers’ pikes through 
the streets of cities and hung up to fester and rot 
at all the city gates. I could occupy the day with 
the recital of instances, where the purest innocence 
and the noblest virtues fell a sacrifice to a forced 
and arbitrary construction of the law of treason. 
Having lately looked through those English cases, 


' J now declare that they were not one whit a greater 


outrage upon the English law, than was Judge 
Kane’scharge to the grand jury in the Christiana 
cases. Both had in view the same object, to put 
down agitation for freedom, and Lord Jeffries’ ex- 
positions were as plausible as Judge Kane’a. 

To exclude all possibility of constructive trea- 
son, under our Constitution, its framers defined 
that offense in the following words: 

« Treason against the United Stater shall consist oNLY 
in levying war against them; or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort.” 

Judge Kane says, that whatever would make a 
man an accessory to the crime, in any other felony, 
makes him a principal in this; when the very in- 
tent of the new definition in our Constitution, was 
so far to abrogate the Englishlaw. The emphatic 
word only, in our definition, expressly excludes the 
accessory. It is only the man who levies the war, 
or the man who adheres to the enemies of the 
country, who is, or, under our Constitution, can 
be a traitor. The other interpretation opens the 
door to all the constructive treasons known to the 
worst days of English judicial tyranny—the very 


* What is the following fling at the “ Higher Law,” but 
explicit atheism : | ae 

“ When nothing else will answer, they invoke religion, 
and speak of a higher law. Gentlemen, this north moun- 
tain is high, the Blue Ridge higher stilt, the Allegany higher 
than either, and yet this higher taw ranges further than an 
eagie’s flight above the highest peaks of the Allegany. 
(Laughter.] Ne comaon vision can discern if, no con- 
science not transcendental and ecstatic can feel it, the hear- 
ing of common men never learns its high behests; and 
therefore one should think it is not a safe law to be acted 
on in matters of the highest practical moment. Itis the 
code, however, of the fanatical and factious A bolitioni«ts 
of the North.°— Daniel Webster's speech at Capon ( Fir- 
ginia) Springs, June, 1851. 
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door which the framers of our Constitution in- 
-tended to lock and double-lock and fasten impreg- 
nabdly. 

And again; the doctrine of accessories and the 


relation of accessories to principals, was a part of ` 


the English common law. That common law, 
these United States never adopted, as has been de- 
cided again and again, and therefore, there can be 
no accessories in treason, by construction. 

And besides all this, the seventh section of the 
fugitive slave law provides a penalty for every act 
which a man can commit in assisting the escape 
of a slave; so that, if any such act were treason 
before, it is no longer so; for no legal principle is 
better settled than that when a subsequent statute 
reduces the penalty provided in a previous one, 
the previous act is so far repealed, even without 
any repealing words. On any ground, therefore, 
the charge of Judge Kane is only inferior in mon- 
strousness to the law whose inherent atrocity he 
sought to aggravate. 

A similar attempt to create constructive treason 
was made in the Syracuse cases; but the air of 
western New York, being more electric with free- 
dom, had a salutary effect upon the health of the 
court. Would to Heaven that these healthful 
breezes of the country could reach and sweep 
away the judicial miasma that stagnates upon our 
Atlantic cities. 


The district attorney at Syracuse, having ren- | 


dered himself obnoxious by the inordinate zeal 
with which he pursued the suspected in the rescue 
cases at that city, | was glad to see it stated inthe 
newspapers that the ladies of the place had a meet- 
ing, and_sent him a present of thirty pieces of 
silver. They were three-cent pieces, however— 
ninety cents in the whole! The ancient Judas 
got larger pieces. Such, however, is now the 
rivalry to fill his place that the competitors must 
content themselves with smaller coin. 

It was said, also, that when Jerry, the alleged 
fugitive in that case, reached Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, he put the irons with which he had been 
“ dressed” into a nice box, and sent them to Pres- 
ident Fillmore. When the signer of the fugitive 
slave law unboxed these irons, and unwrapped 
them, and first took in the full significance of their 
meaning, it must have presented a scene worth 
the highest art of the historic painter! I trust it 
so happened that they were received and opened 
at a Cabinet meeting ! 

And under this prolific head of the collateral 
consequences of slavery, I say again, and finally, 


where else, since the light of ile Christian era first | 


dawned upon the world has it ever been known 
that the leading men of a young Republic espoused 
the side of slavery? It is unnatural as parricide. 
Look at the Republics of Switzerland, or at the 
States General of Holland. Look at France at 
the period of the great revolution, when in her 
maddened throes for liberty, after fifteen centuries 


of oppression, one of her first acts was the recog- | 
nition of the natural and universal freedom of man. : 


Look at the South American Republics, composed 
as they mainly were of Catholics, who for ages 
had been inured to bodily and mental thraldom, 
and amongst whom slavery was an existing insti- 
tution, as it was here when our Declaration of In- 
dependence was promulgated, yet by a noble act 
of moral heroism they cast the incubus away. 
Yes, I repeat, ours is the first Republic since 
Christ died for men whose leaders have disowned 


and deserted the principles of their. government, | 


and become the willing champions of the most 
remorseless of despotisms. 

Sir, I may as well remark here as anywhere, 
in order to make any honest misconstruction of 
my views impossible, that when I speak of the all- 
comprehending wickedness of slavery—when I 
say thatit isin relation to the wrongsand crimes of 
men—what the Primum Mobile was in the ancient 
systems of astronomy—an all-encireling and all up- 


every crime has its natural home—when I affirm 
this, I affirm it of the system or institution of sla- 
very. And to this I wish to add—what all his- 
tory proves—that good men may be implicated in 
a bad system—as in the English hierarchy, which I 
regard as a vicious system of church government; 


and yet how many super-eminently great, and || 
good, and pious men it has produced; or, as in || the world— 


the Catholic religion, which I believe to be an un- 


! 


| have there been brighter examples of purity and 
| beneficence. In bawling to overcome the moral 
; wrongs and errors into which a man has been 


born, the moral sentiments, like the intellect, grow 


| 


| 
'| 
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true form of Christianity, and yet in no religion offreedom. Tyrants, usurpers, traitors, men-steal- 


ers, the wholesale murderers and robbers of nations, 
are onthe side of slavery. The Baltimore Conven- 
tions enlist under the banners of the latter. They 


"| affiliate with the House of Hapsburg, and with 


heroic as they become victorious, and in their ` 


noble strivings they reach a sublimity of virtue 
proportioned to the depths of vice from which 


| tems from producing their natural fruits on the 


: mass of men. 
And now, having shown what a miei wrong 
slavery is, in and of itself; having shown what 
| collateral debasement, cruelty, and practical athe- 
ism it generates and diffuses, let me ask, if the po- 
litical Free-Soil party do not go to the uttermost 
, verge that patriot, moralist, or Christian can go, 
when it consents to let slavery remain where it is? 
There is an endeavor to make up a false issue for 
the country, and for the tribunal of history on this 
subject. Free-Soilers are charged with interfering 


they sprang. But this does not prevent bad sys- 


with slavery within the jurisdiction of the States | 


where it is. This allegation is wholly unfounded. 
Our whole effort has been simply to keep it within 
the jurisdiction of the States where it is. We 


; would nothaveit profane free territory: We would : 


not allow it to double its present domain; we would 
not see it blast with nameless and innumerable 
, woes, two thirds of our territorial area on the Pa- 
And, to the 


i lantic. This is all we have done. 


square mile over all your territory, you, gentle- 


men of the slave States, must have more space, 
i because you are becoming suffocated by so close 


' crowding, we simply reply, that we cannot admit 
. that argument, because it devotes the whole world 
to inevitable slavery. For, if you alread 
greater expanse of territory for comforiable 


» that, too, will soon be crowded with three slaves 
to a square mile, and the argument for further con- |: 


| quest and expansion will come back upon us. | 


Yielding again, the argument will speedily recur 


‘again. It will be a never-ending, still-beginning ' 
retext for extension, until the whole world shall - 
ecome a vast realm of slavery—even the free | 


$ 


States being engulfed with the rest, so that the 
i dove of freedom will have no spot on the surface 


:, of the globe where she can set her foot. 


l 


And now, notwithstanding the infinite evil and 
| wrong of slavery, intrinsic in it, and inseparable 
from ìt; notwithstanding the virus with which it 

oisons all our free institutions,—its exclusion of 
independent communities from the brotherhood of 
. the Union; its hardening the nation’s heart against 
all people struggling for liberty; its atheist-making; 
| its attempt to transfer the whole false English 


basement of the republican sentiment, and the 
moral sentiment of this country ;—notwithstanding 
| all this, the Baltimore Conventions decree that the 


more forever. 

_ Look at the comprehensiveness of this inter- 
|| dict. It embraces all subjects. It forbids the 
‘: political economist from discussing the relative 
; productiveness of free and slave labor. It forbids 


' the educationist from demonstrating that a slave- | 


- holding people must always, from the necessit 

‘ of the case, be an ignorant people—a people di- 
_ vided not only into castes of wealth, but into 
castes of intelligence. It forbids genius from pre- 
senting Truth in the glowingsimilitudes of Fiction; 


: and that divine-hearted woman, the authoress of i 


need a | 
room, |: 


cific coast, as it already has two thirds on the At- ; 


‘i argument that, with only about three slaves to a j 


Nicholas; with the King of Naples, and with the 
‘* Prince-President”’ of France. One might almost 
suppose they had plagiarized their resolves from 
the Paris Moniteur,.where that ape who mimics 


. the imperial grandeur he cannot comprehend, re- 


cords his tyrannical decrees against freedom of 
speech. Louis Napoleon decreed free discussion 
out of existence in France. Six hundred men at 
Baltimore decreed the same thing for this country. 
The ape succeeded; they fail. 

And how are these resolves to be construed, 
provided new questions respecting slavery arise, 


` or questions already started are precipitated upon 


us? Should an attempt to annex Cuba, in order 
still further to aggrandize the slave power, be 
made—and if General Pierce should be elected, 
such attempt doubtless will be made—or should 
a new State, with a slave constitution, from Cali- 


` fornia apply for admission; or should Mexico be 
‘again dismembered to form new slave territory 


and new slave States; in the occurrence of these 
events, or of either of them, how are these Balti- 
more resolutions to be then construed? We know 
perfectly well what claim will be set up. It will 
be said that the new events eome within the terms 
of the prohibition—the casus federis—and bind the 
nation to silence. It will be claimed that the res- 
olutions cover not only all subjects, but all time; 
and enslave our children as well as ourselves. 

I have exposed the character and extent of those 


i resolutions. Let me now expose their motive: {| 


charge upon those Conventions the base motive 
of attempting to silence discussion by force—as in 
this House and in the Senate, the same spirit once 


'| rejected petitions, and would now silence de- 


bate—because they are conscious they cannot meet 
it by argument. The fugitive slave law, for in- 
stance, is assailed by the jurist, because it is un- 
constitutional; by the patriot, because it disgraces 
the country in the eyes of the civilized world; by 
the religious man, because it is unchristian, and 
by every one who has the sentiment of humanity 


i in his bosom, for its unheard-of cruelty. The up- 


code of high treason into our law; and all its de- | 


'¢¢Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is under the Baltimore ` 


‘ban. It forbids the poet, whose lips from olden 


days have been touched as with live coals fromoff || 


the heavenly altar—from ever again kindling the 


; hearts of mankind with a divine enthusiasm for |: 


‘liberty. It strikes out all the leading chapters 
: from the book of the moralist. It puts its seal 


i upon the lips of the minister of Christ, when he ' 
holding concave, within which every wrong and `` 


:: would declare the whole counsel of God, and for- 
.. bids him ever again to preach from the text, 
. © Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 


i| you, do ye even so unto them.” All—worldly 


i! prosperity, education, genius, morality, religion, 


: truth—are struck out by these Baltimore Conven- 
tions in their maniacal partisanship. 

The noblest men whom God has ever sent into 

atriots, reformers, philanthropists, 

apostles, and Jesus Christ himself, 


i 


“erty, without due process of law.” 
: clares that, ‘in suits at common law, where the 


holders of that law can answer no one of these 
arraignments. Their only resource, therefore, is 
thedastardly denial of discussion and free speech ,— 
like Louis Napoleon, who, having no possibility 
of reply to the accusations of treachery, perjury, 
and usurpation, forbids the accusations to be 
made. Among all our constitutional judges, and 


| among all those mock judges called commission- 


: ers, there is not one who 


subject of slavery shall be agitated among us no _ 


sh 


has met the arguments 
against the constitutionality of this law. They 
intrench themselves behind a feeble rampart of 
precedents as their only defense. Judge Noggins 
decides it to be constitutional, because Judge 
Scroggins had decided it to be so. And when we 
look back to Judge Scroggins for light, we find he 
decided it to be constitutional, because Judge 
riggins had held it to be so. Chief Justice 
aw, of Massachusetts, whom I regard as one 


' of the ablest judges who ever administered the 


common law, anywhere, virtually admitted, in 
the Sims’s case, that if the question of the con- 


_ Stitutionality of this law were a new one, the af- 


. cannot meet 


firmative could not be sustained. I repeat, then, 
it is a dastardly order to keep silence, because they 
iscussion. Necessity is their only 
defense, 
t and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excuse their devilish deed.” 


Let me state, in a few simple propositions, the 


: unconstitutionality of the fugitive slave law, which 


has been so much elaborated elsewher@& 
Excepting the Army and Navy, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares that ‘* no person 
shall * * be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
fs also de- 


value in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved.” 
Now, every case of claim for an alleged slave, 


_ necessarily involves both the question of liberty, 


_ and the question of property. 


By the constitution of every free State in this 


| Union, every person within itis presumed to be a 


areon the side '| free man; or, in other words, there is never any 
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prima facie presumption that any man within it is 
a slave. Every man is presumptively free until 
proved to be otherwise. If the civil condition or 
status of slavery is to be fastened upon any one, it 
must be done by the decision of a tribunal having 


jurisdiction over liberty and property—that is, by |. 


court and jury. The prima facie evidence that a 
man is free, entitles him to the tribunal and the 
trial of a free man. But under this fugitive slave 
law, a man’s prima facie right to the tribunal and 
the trial of a free man, is taken away, not by a 
court and jury, but by a complaint and warrant. 
A claimant demands a human being presumptively 
free as his slave, and that mere demand is made to 
cancel the presumption of freedom and self-owner- 


ship, to take him away from a freeman’s tribunal - 


of court and jury, and to carry him for trial before 
a slave tribunal—that is, a commissioner. Is it 
replied, that the decision of the commissioner that 
he is a slave, and not a free man, proves that he 
had no right to the tribunal and the trial of a free 
man; I retort, that before an unbought, unbribed, 
freeman’s tribunal, there might have been a con- 
trary decision; but you prejudged him to be a 
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arene i 
household and neighbors would know, that Gib- l! 
son had never been his slave. And so, after this `; 
free man had been seized as a slave, and sentenced 
as a slave, and dragged forcibly away from home `' 
to Maryland as a slave, by the authority and at 
the expense of the United States, he was set 
adrift and left to find his way back as he could. 

Of the first eight persons doomed to slavery un- 
der this law, four were free men. 

When this dreadful law was first broached, it . 
was said that we might rely upon the intelligence 
and the integrity of the southern courts to send 
into the land of freedom no certificates that would 
doom men to bondage, unless founded upon com- 
petent and undoubted testimony. Butin the case 
of Daniel, who was tried before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Smith, at Buffalo, the slave claimant never 


‘ carried a single witness before the court that made 


slave, by carrying him before a slave tribunal, and |' 


you robbed him of the first right of a free man, b 

depriving him of a freeman’s tribunal and trial. 
For him, and for his case, you abolished the trial 
by jury. And if, by virtue of such complaint and 
warrant, you can deprive any person, in any free 
State, of a trial by jury, you can by the same rule 
deprive all the men in all the free States of this 


trial—that is, you can abolish that trial for all this | 


class of cases; and then, by equivalent legislation, 
you can abolish it in all cases whatever. Where, 
then, is that right to a trial by jury which the 
Constitution declares ‘* shall be preserved ?”’ 

The law, then, is palpably unconstitutional, be- 
cause it takes from a man presumptively free the 
right to be tried as afreeman; and it is because the 


the record of slavery and of escape. The south- 
ern court made the record on affidavits only, and 
then gave the claimant a certified copy of it, with- 
out ever seeing or hearing a witness in the case. 
These affidavits were given by nobody knows 
whom, and sworn to by nobody knows whom— 
perhaps not sworn to at all, but forged for the oc- 
casion; yet on sight of them the commissioner 
pronounced Daniel to be a slave. It afterwards 
turned out, on a hearing before Judge Conkling, 
of the United States court, that there never had ': 
been one particle or scintilla of evidence before the 
commissioner on which his ten-dollar certificate of 
slavery was founded. 

In another case, in Philadephia, Commissioner 
Ingraham decided some point directly against law | 
and authority; and when a decision of a judge of 
the United States court was produced against him, ` 
he coolly said, he differed from the judge, made out 
the certificate, pocketed the ten dollars, and senta 
human being to bondage. There could be no ap- 


, peal from this iniquity, for the law allows none. 


Baltimore Conventions cannot answer this argu- ,, N 
' lett, of Boston, where white persons were exam- 


ment, that they forbid its promulgation. 

And besides this, the proofs which the law pro- 
vides for and declares conclusive are abhorrent to 
reason, to common sense, and tothe common law. 
It provides that evidence taken in a southern State, 


at any tine or place which a claimant may select, : 
without any notice, or any possibility of knowl- | 


edge on the part of the person to be robbed and en- 
slaved by it, may be clandestinely carried or sent 
to any place where it is to be used, and there 
sprung upon its victim, as a wild beast springs 
from its jungle upon the passer-by; and it pro- 
vides that this evidence, thus surreptitiously taken 
and used, shall be conclusive proof of the facts of 
slavery and of escape from slavery. It does not 
submit the sufficiency of the evidence to the jude: 
ment of the tribunal; but it arbitrarily makes it 
conclusive whether sufficient or not. It abolishes 
the common law distinction between competency 
and credibility. Indeed, it abolishes the element- 
ary idea of a court of justice itself, considered as 


a tribunal whose functions are, first and chiefest, | 


to hear both sides, and then to discern between 
truth and falsehood. The heathen emblem of jus- 
tice was that of a goddess, holding balances in her 
hand, and weighing with holy exactness all con- 
flicting probabilities and testimonies. The true 
emblem of this law would be that of some Glossin 
lawyer, clutching at ten dollars asa bribe and tram- 
ling the sacred balances under foot. 


: has already happened an abuse! 


In another case, before Mr. Commissioner Hal- 


ined, on a charge of rescuing an alleged slave, he i 
admitted this foreign evidence of a State court, 
taken in secret, against the native-born citizens of 
a free State. 

And yet, with all these abominations on the 
face of the law, and after this long train of out- : 
rages in its administration, the Baltimore Whig 
resolutions, which, perhaps, are the less iniquitous 
of the two, declare that the law shall not be modi- ; 
fied, unless ‘‘ time and experience?” shall demon- i 
strate some abuse of its powers. How low down |i 
must these men live, that they do not call what | 

{ 


A story is current respecting the origin of this 
law, for whose authenticity I cannot personally | 
vouch; but it certainly carries verisimilitude on its 
face. The bill is said to have been concocted by 
a southern disunionist, anxious for some pretext 
to break up the Republic; and who therefore pre- : 
pared a bill so unconstitutional, so abominable 
and fiendish, that, as he believed, even the reck- 
lessness of northern servility must spurn it. He 
would then make its rejection his war-cry for dis- 
union. But, alas! he had not fathomed the base- 
ness of northern politicians. What a southern 
‘© fire-eater’’ thought too unrighteous for any hu- 
man being to touch, the northern aspirants for the 
Presidency adopted ‘ with alacrity,” and rolled 


_ as a sweet morsel under their tongue. Now,both 


What would the southern gentlemen who hear | 


me say, if, while attending to 1 
Hall, a miscreant.in any northern city or State, 
without knowledge or possibility of knowledge on 
your part, should now be suborning witnesses to 


make his appearance on your premises demanding 


instant possession, and, in case of refusal or de- | 


mur, should drag you before some ten-dollar ma- 


gistrate, read his conclusive proof, while you are | 
forced to be dumb, and. then thrust you out of | 


estate, house, and home? And yet this fugitive 
slave law is as much more atrocious than that 
would be, as liberty is more precious than pelf. 


The cruel fruits of this law have been such as | 
might be expected to grow on so wicked a stock. 


The first man sent into slavery under it, Adam 
Gibson, was a free man. When the claimant’s 
agent brought Gibson to him, he refused to re- 


ceive him; for he knew, and he knew that all his ! 


our duties in this ;: edness £ 
4 |! nency unknown to the Constitution itself. 


Whig and Democratic Conventions reaffirm the 
law, and attribute to it a sacredness and a perma- 


Sir, when I survey, one after another, the hor- |, 


rid features of this law—its palpable violation both : 


' spirit and acts and lives of our revolutionary 
` fathers; its repugnance to all the noblest maxims `` 


obtain evidence that your house, your plantation, | of the letter and the spirit of the Constitution; its . 


or cottoa crop was his, and by and by should ` contempt and defiance of that great organic law, ` 


the Declaration of Independence, and of the.whole 


and principles of the British Constitution, conse- `: 
crated and hallowed as these have been from age to 
age by patriots’ struggles and by martyrs’ blood; 
its fabrication of such a code of evidence as was | 
never before placed on the statute-book ofany eivil- 
ized nation; its provisions for deciding conclusively : 
the question of a man’s liberty, in what is to hima - 
foreign State, and before what is to him a foreign 


' their children, tremblin 


i 


tribunal, without the possibility of his appearing -. 


there to confront witnesses, or even of knowing 
what the conspirators against him are doing;its per- | 


i; emptory ordersto seize aman and try the unsneak- 


precious question of his freedom and self-own- 


aby 
‘ership, “in a summary manner,’’ when even rob- 


bers, pirates, and murderers, must have notice of 
their accusation, adequate time to prepare for de- 
fense and counsel for assistance; its bribing mag- 
istrates to decide against liberty, and in favor of 
slavery, and its creation of a set of officers, some 
of whom have so decided as to prove themselves 
capable of accepting a bribe; its instant execution 
of the dreadful sentence without appeal or writ of 
error; its repudiation of the statute of limitations, 
(the policy of which is recognized by all civilized 
nations, not only in cases of debt, but in regard 
to the title to real estate, and even in regard to 
crimes,) so that a master who has abandoned his 
slave for forty years, can come and pluck him 
from wife and children, from home, property,and 
friends;—and when, further, I see the practical 
workings of this law;—free northern citizens car- 
ried into bondage; southern professors in the art 
of kidnapping, chasing the shrieking fugitive 
from all his hiding-places and his altars; monster 
fathers pursuing the children of their own loins, 
as lately happened in New York, to sell them 
into slavery; the virtuous woman hunted by the 


_lecher, from whose whips and scourgings she 


had fled, to avoid his guilty embrace; thousands 
of laborious and peaceable citizens amongst us, 


‘' surrounded by self-earned comfort and compe- 


tence, fleeing from all the endearing relations of 


kindred and neighborhood, out of a republic into 


a monarchy, to regain the lost birth-right of free- 
dom ,—thus reénacting the scenes of the Hugue- 
not flight under Charles TX.; and, as the crown- 
ing cruelty of the whole, an entire race of free 
people, of innocent people, of people whose ances- 
tors fought and fell in the battles of the Revolu- 
tion, and who have as much right, not merely to 
security and protection, but to the feeling of secu- 
rity and protection, under our Government, as 
you or J,—when I see these people, filled with 
consternation and dismay for themselves and for 
g when they look around 
them upon the earth, lest some tiger, in human 
shape, should spring from his ambush and seize 
them, and plunge them into slavery’s hell, and 
trembling when they look upward into the sky, 
because God seems to have forsaken them;—sir, 


, when I contemplate all these things, I am com- 


pe though against the common faith, to ac- 
nowledge evidence of supernatural ijspiration in 
the hearts of men. But it is infernal and diaboli- 
cal inspiration, whose evidences I recognize. Sir, 
this fugitive slave law was not made by man 


: alone; for unaided total pe is not equal to 


allits atrocities. Place the law and the Baltimore 
edicts side by side,—the command and the prohi- 
bition together. ‘You shall chase the fugitive, but 
you shall not speak.” As in the days of the early 
Christians, or like the Pilgrim Fathers, in the 
times of the non-ccnformists, we may hold our 
meetings only in dens or caves, or in the most 
secret recesses of our dwellings, with doors locked 
and guarded. Once the bloodhounds were muz- 
zled; now the bloodhounds are let loose and free- 
men are muzzled. 

Sir, when any humane and intelligent man re- 
flects upon the attributes of this law, and then 
turns to the fiat of the Baltimore Conventions, that 
it shall not be agitated or discussed, he cannot but 
tremble with an agony of indignation and con- 
tempt. These resolves are so subversive, not 


. only of all divine but of all human government; 


they are so audacious and yet so impotent; they 
assume so imperial an air, while yet they are more 
imbecile than an idiot’s gibberish, that the great 
poet of our language, whose mind supplies redun- 
dant images for all things vile and mean, has but one 


` passage that befits their vileness. To borrow his 


words, these Baltimore resolutions are a 
f “ birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab.” 
Justice and gratitude, however, demand that I 
should say, that there were sixty-seven members 
of the Whig Convention who stood out bravely 
and to the last against this attempted abolition of 
the freedom of speech. In the Democratic Con- 
vention there seems to have been scarcely a whis- 
per of dissent. = : 
Sir, I cannot but acknowledge that the events T 
have recited have an ominous look for the cause 
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of freedom. It seems as though the black cloud | than in his foreign. His offer to run the Missouri 
which has settled down over Europe was extending || compromise line through to the Pacific ocean, and 


its gloomy folds across this country to envelop, | 
in darkness and despair, the last hopes of liberty | 
upon earth. But I have infinite faith in God and | 
in truth. I believe that cloud to be surcharged | 
with lightnings which will yet blast the oppressor. 

And after the lightnings and the storm have 

ssed, then shall come the day of universal free- 

Bama and joy. : 

False as those Baltimore Conventions were to 
the Constitution of the United States, to the Decla- 
ration of Independence, to humanity, and to God, 
yet when we come to scan their proceedings more 
closely, we find that they were amenable to a 
power they refused to acknowledge. It was there 
as in the ancient mythology: the gods decreed, 
but there was an inexorable fate standing behind 
the gods, and controlling their decrees. That 
irresistible fate, which bound the Conventions as 
with a spell and hemmed in their desires and 
aptitudes for wrong, which was a will within their 
will, was the genius of northern anti-slavery. 
There were at least halfa dozen candidates, whom 
the Democratic Convention vastly preferred to the | 
one they finally took up with; and there was at |: 
least one, whom the Whig Convention, under the |: 
southern pressure brought to bear upon them, 
would have consented to take, but for the uplifted ' 
arm of the North, which menaced inexorable defeat | 
for any such selection, and would have terribly ex- 
ecuted its menace. As in the vision of the Scott- 
ish seer, ‘ coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore,” so here the coming thunders of the people’s | 
rebuke sent their echoes forward, and forbade ` 
both Conventions from inscribing the more apos- 
tate names upon their banners. It was the Free- : 
Soil party of the North that held those thunders 
in its hands, and if it did not determine whom the 
Conventions should nominate, it did determine 
whom they should not. 

Why did not the Democratic party nominate |, 
General Cass? For forty years he had stood 
conspicuously before the country; had served in 
early life, in a military capacity, on the northen 
frontier; been afterwards Governor of a Territoy 
now swarming with three millions of men; Em- 
bassador abroad and Cabinet Minister and Senator || 
athome. Besides he was a man of unblamable 
private life—one who, whatever sinister rewards 
he may have expected, never exposed himself to 
the imputation of bartering his integrity for 
**dotations;”’ reputed, and I believe justly re- 


uted, to be a temperance man, which fact, by |! 


itself, had he been a candidate against a man of | 
known intemperate habits, would have given ‘i 
him fifty thousand votes in New England alone— 
a fact which future presidential aspirants will do 
well to heed. Why was not General Cass nom- | 
inated? His Nicholson letter was the flaming 
barrier, which neither the perverse Baalim of Dem- | 
ocracy, nor its beast, was able to pass by! By | 
that letter, as the returns of 1848 show, General | 
Cass struck off a hundred thousand votes from | 
his ticket in the State of New York alone. Gen- | 
eral Cass died of a modern disease, called * let- | 
ter-writing,’’ which has proved singularly fatal || 
to presidential candidates. The Nicholson letter | 
was the malignant distemper that bloated and | 
killed him. 

Why was not Mr. Buchanan nominated—the 
favorite of that great State which, as she inclines 
one way or the other, seems to rock and sway the 
Union, and determine the result in every presi- 
dential election? He wasa man of great powers— 
one whom nature had laid out ona grand scale. 
When the history of this country is written, Mr. 
Buchanan's name cannot be put in a parenthesis. 
He made General Jackson, rather than General 
Jackson him. His talents, with those of Gov- |i 
ernor Marcy, of New York, were the salt that 
waved Mr. Polk's administration from putridity. 
He wasa daring man. In 1848, inan official com- 
munication to the French Provisional Government, 
he boldly obtruded his counsels upon them for the 
formation of their constitution, as though the 
new Republic were his ward. Lamartine politely 
made a French bow in return; but saying, as he 
gave it, he would not tolerate advice from any other | 
people God ever created. 

Why was not Mr. Buchanan nominated? Ah! | 


4 


: than in making French Constitutions. 


‘| forgotten grave. 


! humiliation. 


|| All answered as his questions indicated they must. 


| He did not send thecollar and chains all ready for 


i| candidates? And where, too, are those two Whig 
, candidates who, within the last two years, have 
‘| done every conceivable thing, and a thousand 


j ish at Tyburn! They rebelled against humanity 


| hoped to be crowned, amid the huzzas of the peo- 


he had been even bolder in his domestic diplomacy | 


| like cases, to offend. He points to the ignomini- 


all the candidates, and instantly thirteen of them 


| to sacrifice all south of thatline on the altar of the 


Moloch of slavery, was a 
to northern sentiment and to freedom, whic! 
brought the films of death over his eyes. His 
coup d’état was a coup de grace. He will be less 
successful in making such northern platforms, ! 


and act of apostac 


States north of Pennsylvania, during the forty- ` 
nine ballotings, he rarely received more than half 

a dozen votes; and [ think his average, in those 

States, did not come up to that insignificant, or 

rather, that significant number. 

And what was the fate of the Senator from Il- 
linois, whom some sagacious and over-reaching 
Whig called the Young Giant—a nickname which 
his own friends were silly enough to adopt. I 
say silly, for everybody knows that the common | 
notion which thecommon people have of a ‘‘young ` 
giant” is that of unnatural and precocious animal 
development. The very name conjures up images 
of rowdyish passion and appetite, of nocturnal 
revels, of a sort of wild, obscene force, unchas- 
tened by the lessons of experience, and untem- 
pered by Nestorian wisdom. "What was his re- 
ward for his implied or understood offer of the 
annexation of Cuba? From the four States of 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, he never at any one time received more than 
sixteen votes, and in four fifths of the ballotings 
he received but five or six. In winning the South 


he forgot the North. i 


| i 


Or, as a graver poet has expressed it, these wor- | 


“Vaulting ambition that v’erleaps itself 
And falis on t’other side !” 


shippers at the southern shrine, while the 
nounced northern constituencies, were 
———“ like idiots gazing in a brook, 
Who leap at stars and fasten in the mud.” : 
I cannot stop to enumerate the victims in detail. 
The slain Hectors may have a monument and be | 


y re-, 


remembered; but it is the felicity of the vulgar | 


herd, in an ungodly contest, that they rot in a ; 
t 

ong before the Baltimore Convention met, we 
had supposed that the northern Democratic aspir- 
ants for the Presidency had done their worst; 
that they had drank the last dregs of the cup of 
But southern genius seems exhaust- 
less in resources for northern debasement. Some 
unknown political upstart in Richmond, Virginia, 
obtruded himself into notice by shouting out the 
two words, ‘*Presipency,” tPro-sLAaAvery,” to 


were at his feet. He put to them some“ more last 
questions ”’in the catechism of infamy—**whether, 
if they. could be elected, they would veto any bill 
repealing the fugitive slave law,” and so forth. 


Forgetful of the nature of the oath they longed 
to take, forgetful that it is a violation of the whole 
spirit of our Government for the Executive to in- 
terfere with Congress, by telling them beforehand 
what acts of theirs he will not approve, they all 
hastened to give the desired response. He did 
not send them a pro-slavery creed, witha blank left 
for their signatures, but he compelled them to 
write out their own shame with their own hands. 


them to put on; but he said, forge them and rivet 
them on yourselves; and, submissive, they forged 
them and riveted them on, and expressed gratitude 
for the favor. . 

And now, where are those thirteen Democratic 


things before inconceivable, to propitiate the slave 
ower? Gone, sir; all gone with those who per- 


and against God, and verily they have their re- 
ward. They mounted a platform, where they 


ple; but an avenging Nemesis stood there, and, in 
the twinkling of an eye, changed itinto the “ drop- 
platform ” of the executioner. Sir, when a single 
malefactor receives at the hands of justice his well- 
merited doom, the moralist seizes the example to 


In all the ` 


he proclaims the eternal law, that crime never can 
compensate the criminal. He declares that, until 
finite man can overpower or circumvent the infi- 
nite Creator, the retributions of sin shall pursue 
the sinner. If the preacher does this when he has 
i but a single victim for a text, what an accumula- 
! tion of energy and emphasis is given to his admo- 
` nitions when there are fifteen victims before him! 
Now, there are two or three general observa- 
tions on this impressive spectacle, which I wish 
to make. In the first place, all the leading candi- 
‘dates of both Conventions were northern men. 
. Would not the historian have signalized the event 
as something most extraordinary, if fifteen south- 
ern champions of slavery, born and bred in its 
midst, whose very growth, bodily and mental, had 
been only the accretion of pro-slavery particles, 
and ideas, and who were committed to the institu- 
tion by a life-long series of acts, had suddenly gone 
over to northern Free-Soilers, and offered to stand 
upon their platform to obtain their votes? Would 
it have at all diminished the marvel, if these fifteen 
southern applicants for northern support, with all 


| 


|, the followers whom lust of power or of money 


could enlist, had gone through all the South vocif- 
erating that, unless they should adopt the Free- 
Soil platform, the Union would be dissolved? I 
think such a chapter in history would never cease 
to create amazement and wonder. Is it not infi- 
nitely more wonderful, in this age of the world, 
| that northern men should do for slavery what we 
i could never expect at one time, so many southern 
men to do even for freedom? 

My second remark pertains to the number of 
the candidates. Never were there even half so 
many on the presidential race-course before. Now, 
why were they so numerous, as well as all from the 
North? The answer isobvious. The South had 


| said again and again, and most explicitly, to the 
: North, ‘*Give us your most pro-slavery man and 


we will adopt him.” It is easy to see that when 


moral, or even intellectual, qualifications are the 
test in choosing a President, the candidates must 
be few; but if devotion to slavery is the sole test, 
then there may not only be fifteen, but five hun- 
dred or five thousand. In this way the competi- 
tors become so numerous that thechances of suc- 
cess are worth nothing. Nobody will pay much 
for a lottery-ticket when the blanks are to the 

rizes as a hundred to one. It was a poor specu- 
ation, therefore, for the presidential aspirants to 
px the price of the office so low that anybody, 

owever obscure before, could become a rival. 
Cass, Buchanan, Marcy, Douglas, Dallas, Dick- 
inson, and so forth, should have thought of this 
before they entered the lists, and put themselves 
on an equality with a man whom not one in five 
thousand out of New Hampshire could remember 
ever to have heard of before,and yet who plucked 
the prize out of their hands. 

Another remark is, that the southern vote, in 
both Conventions, could have been concentrated 
at any time upon either one of the northern can- 
didates, with one remarkable exception—which I 
will mention by and by—provided only that the 
northern men could have united upon him. At . 
any moment the South would have accepted Gen- 
eral Cass, or Mr. Buchanan, or Governor Marcy ;—- 
in the Whig Convention, the South was most 
anxious to take Mr. Fillmore ; but it was impos- 
sible to bring the North to their support, Each of 
| them, by the eagerness of his pro-slavery course, 

had signed his own death-warrant in States enough 
to defeat him. And as to Mr. Fillmore, on whom 
the South were more unanimous than on any one 
of all the other candidates, his bloody right hand 
had signed the fugitive slave law; and therefore it 
was as certain, as anything future can be, that 
he could not obtain a single electoral vote north 
of Mason & Dixon’s line. The infinite mercy of 
God may wash that blot from his name in another 
world, but it can never be forgotten in this. And 
thus they all came under that great moral law 
which forever cries ‘* Woe! woe!” to the offender. 
Fascinated by the brilliancy of the prize, they for- 
got the eternal law of rectitude and humanity, 


by which alone it can be honorably won and 
worn. 


give a warning to others who may be tempted, in 


ous body of his victim, and, as the herald of God, | 


[A Voice. What do you say of General 
Pierce?) 
Mr. MANN. Some one inquires what I say 


of General Pierce. I say of General Pierce, that 
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world, it is inexpressibly sed that offenses should 
come. It would be still more sad if we could not 
usethem to warn others from offending. Besides, 
the drama, in one of whose scenes we were brought 
together upon the stage and enacted a part, has 
now been played out, and I am now able to estab- 
lish by history all the positions I then maintained 
by argument. 
The grandeur of Mr. Webster’s intellect—the 
first point always made in his defense—! readily 
Mr. MANN. Had General Scott devoted him- |! admit. On this point I give his friends carte 
self to the cause of slavery for the last two years, | blanche of concession and agreement—the whole 
as his competitors had done, he would not have |; argument their own way. i 
been nominated. His short-comings in that in- |! ut, on the next point, I claim to have the : 
iquity, as everybody knows, is the reason, and I |; whole concession and argument my own way:— | 
might almost say the sole reason, why the South ‘| that though his intellect were fitted to fill a “Dome 
and the pro-slavery part of the North oppose him. il of Thought,” vast as one of those Egyptian 
But for this the South would prefer him before || statues that have been lately found on the 
either of his rivals. | banks of the Nile, from whose craniums the na- 
In regard to Mr. Webster, there are three tives have long been in the habit of cutting mill- 
points which I propose to elucidate—his position | stones without sensibly diminishing their bulk, 
of special and marked hostility to slavery in 1848, | yet if he could exchange it all to blot out the his- 
what he did for the cause of slavery in 1850, and | tory of that 7th of March speech, he would make 
how the South requited him in 1852. His case i 


a divine speculation. 
is peculiarly impressive. Instructive warnings , 


For proof of this, I might cite volumes. Y might 
as all the others are, yet ‘‘the Secretary stands ! refer to his Pilgrim Address at Plymouth, and his | 
alone.” I am about to speak of his downfall in |; 


reply to Colonel Hayne, and select something 
no spirit of personal exultation, though he has | from almost every page of those volumes of elo- 
done me the greatest wrong. Because, when `: quence—beautiful as painting, and grand as statu- 
sitting on the top of his political Olympus, he | 


ary—whose appeals fell upon men’s hearts like 
hurled his shafts at me, I scorn to retaliate when | 


an afflatus of the spirit of God. With all this, I 
he lies deserted and despairing at its base. The || might then contrast what he has written and spoken 
man does not live, (unless now it be himself,) who || since the day of his downfall, pictorial as it is, with 
felt a more poignant grief at his ruin than was felt emblems of whips and chains, of auction-blocks, 
in this heart of mine. But it was not on the 21st | and shrieking fugitives, fleeing from the bloody 
ef June last, and at Baltimore that he fell; but on | lash and the lecher’s arms, and finding no protec- | 
the 7th of March, 1850, in the Senate of the United | tion in the sanctuary of Faneuil Hall, or under the 
States. It was then that he sunk his beaming | shadow of Bunker Hill, or by the sacred monu- 
forehead in the dust, never again, I fear, to be ments of Lexington and Concord. — i 
lifted up. It was then that he tore from his brow ; But I will confine myself to a single item of 
the glorious diadem of Fame and cast its clustered | proof, irrefragable and conclusive: ; . 
stars away—a diadem richer than ever blazed || The Buffalo Convention of 1848, proclaimed its 
upon the brow of royalty, for its gems were not | 
gathered from rock or mine, but from the more | 

recious treasures of wisdom and eloquence. 
hen thousands of hearts were wrung with an- 
guish, as cold, relentless, and blaspheming, those 
apostate doctrines fell from his lips. I say no 
bosom, save now perhaps his own, was ever more 
deeply saddened at the spectacle of that moral 
ruin than mine. As I think of him now, ever- 
recurring and dirge-like, do the elegiac strains, 
written for the occasion by the great Poet of, 
Humanity, wake their mournful echoes in my 
breast: 7; 
4¢ So fallen ! so Jost! the light withdraws 
Which once he wore ! 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! è 
Revile him not—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all3 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall! 
Oh! dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 
Have lighted up and led bis age, 
Falis back in night. 
Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 
Fiend-goaded down the endtess dark, 
From hope and Heaven ! 
Let not the land, once proud of him, 
Insult him now, 
Wor brand with deeper shame, bis dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains— 

A fallen angels pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 


All else is gone: from those great eyes 
The soul has fled; : 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide his shame !”’ 

Still, I should leave this at of my subject 
maimed and incomplete should I forbear to draw 
the moral which the fate of this eminent man 
so impressively teaches. In the history of this 


if he had been conspicuous in the pro-slavery con- 
test fur the last two years; if he had been known 
as the ardent lover of the fugitive slave law, and 
had answered the Richmond Scott letter about a 
veto of it, he never would have received the Balti- 
more nomination, Some other man would have 
been exhumed for the occasion. 


P 


secure free soil for a free people.” i 
It declared its ** independence of the slave pow- 
er, and its fixed determination to rescue the Fed- 

eral Government from its control,” 

It declared that the proviso of Jefferson to pro- 
hibit slavery in all the territories, and the ordinance 
of 1787, excluding slavery from the Northwest- 
ern Territory ‘ clearly show that it was the settled 
‘ policy of the nation, not to extend, nationalize, or | 
‘encourage, but to limit, localize, and discourage 
‘slavery; and to this policy which should never 
‘have been departed from, the government ought | 
‘to return.” 

It declared ‘that it is the duty of the Federal 
¢ Government to relieve itself from all responsi- 
‘ bility for the existence or continuance of slavery 
‘wherever that Government possesses constitu- 
‘tional authority to legislate on that subject, and 
« is thus responsible for its existence.” 

It declared ‘that the only safe means of pre- 
‘venting the extension of slavery into territory 
‘now free, is to prohibit its existence in all such 
‘territory by an act of Congress.” 

It declared ‘‘ that we accept the issue which the 
‘slave power has forced upon us, and to their de- 
© mand for more slave territories, our calm but final 
© answer is, no more slave States—no more slave 
| € territory.” 


| This is his language: 

|: J have said, gentlemen, 
i this collect of the new school, 
is nothing in it that all the Whi; 
die States may not adopt. Gen 
| that there is nothing in this Bu t 
| eral, does not meet the approbation of alt the Whigs of the : 
middle and northern States. Suppose, now, that all of us 
who are Whigs should go and join the Free-Soil party, 
| what would be the result? Why, so far nothing would 
| happen, but that the Whig party would have changed its | 
name. That would be all. Instead of being the Whig | 
party, it would be the Free-Soil party. We should be all : 
there, exactly upon the same principles upon which we | 
have always stood.” o 

_ Now, contrast this full, explicit, comprehen- 
sive, and apparently ingenuous subscription and ` 
adhesion to all the doctrines and articles of the | 
Buffalo platform, in 1848, with the 7th of March | 
speech ın 1850, and with all that has since followed 


it from the same source. 


that in this Buffalo platform, 
there ia nothing new. There 


tlemen, it is well known 


t 


i allel for this? 


determination “‘ to maintain the rights of free labor |; 
against the aggressions of the slave power, and to ` 
lÍ fraudulent hopes of tariff and southern trade could 


And what did Mr. Webster say of this plat- |! 
form, within one month after it had been adopted? |: 


gs of the northern and mid- i; seen it and predicted it with as muc 


ffato platform which, in gen- 


< Í think General Cass and Mr. 


| 
i 


Surely, if General Jackson, in 1836, in order to 
obtain a third election, had courted and defended 
the United States Bank, written and spoken 
through all the eastern cities in its behalf, and 
made James Watson Webb and Nicholas Biddle 
his bosom confidants and counsellors; surely, if 
Mr. Clay, in 1848, had declared for free trade, 
against all tariffs, against river and harbor im- 
provements, and against all the policy that had 
most signalized his life; surely, if Mr. Calhoun, 
during the controversy respecting the new Terri- 
tories, had suddenly avowed himself the disciple 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce, and had raised the 
standard of “ immediate emancipation; —surely, 
I say, neither of these events would have furnished 
such ample material of contradiction and amaze- 
ment as are supplied by the melancholy case J am 
now considering. After having nurtured, tutored, 
and led northern anti-slavery sentiment for thirty 
' years; after having claimed the “ patented thun- 
; der” of the Wilmot proviso; and after having dis- 
covered the North star,in a single day, without 
premonition or cause of change, Mr. Webster 
espouses doctrines more southern than South 
Corelu, and becomes Calhouner than Mr. Cal- 

oun. 

Where shall the searcher of history find a par- 
I know of none. I can conceive 
but one—that of Moses, from the confines of 
Jordan, and the top of Pisgah, commanding the 
children of Israel to march back into the land of 
Egypt, for re-subjugation to Pharaoh; yet stri- 
ving to persuade them that the “‘ geography” and 
« scenery”? of the Nile would render slavery there 
impossible. 

And yet, when the trial-hour of the Baltimore 
Convention came, what did he gain by it all? A 
single southern State? Not one. A single dele- 
gate from a southern State? Notone. With all the 
efforts that official power, and the wealth of cities, 
and amazing industry could make; with all that 
| subscription nominations, and Faneuil Hall meet- 
ings, and Castle Garden committees, and Wall 
street, and State street, and subsidized presses, and 


effect, Mr. Webster could rally but an average of 
twenty-nine votes in a convention of almost three 
hundred members, and never, on any balloting, 
| according to the political thermometer which meas- 
' ured his popularity, did he rise above thirty-two 
| degrees—the point of eternal congelation! No 
southern State gave him a vote! No southern 
delegate was sent there to give hima vote! Fifty- 
three opportunities occurred, extending from day 
to day, and, according to an account published 
in the Boston Courier, from a professed eye-wit- 
ness of the scene, the northern friends of Mr. 
Webster besought their southern brethren with 
prayers and entreaties, sad and tearful enough to 
have melted flint, to have melted platinum, to have 
melted anything but the infusible heart of slavery, 
and yet they were inexorable. Nay, according 
to the published statement of his friend, Doctor 
` Bell, a delegate from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, after the fifty-second 
: ballot, and when it became certain that General 


i Scott would be nominated the next time, these 


: southern gentlemen ‘ were earnestly appealed to, 
i cas a matter of courtesy, and to place our candi- 
‘date [Mr. Webster] right [wrong?] on the page 
‘of history, to unite in the final vote on Mr. 
‘ Webster, which would have left him with some 
‘one hundred and twenty or thirty votes’’—they 
refused to give him even that empty compliment. 

So certain has been the fate of Mr. Webster, 


| for the last eighteen months, that I and all those 


: with whom I am politically associated, have fore- 
h confidence 
! as an astronomer foretellsaneclipse. Let us trust 
that the fate of such victims will not be lost for 


:! the future upon northern men. 


Sir, out of this fugitive slave law has arisen an 
ill-sounding, half-barbarous word to express the 
| wholly barbarous idea that the law is never to be 
' repealed or moditied. It is the word ‘ Finality.” 
| This word has already got into somewhat com- 
mon use in regard to its objects. It is destined to 
get into universal use in regard to its authors. 
Buchanan, Mr. 
| Fillmore and Mr. Webster, with many others, 
| have by this time an interior and realizing sense 
| of what the word “ finality”? means. Though too 


1080 
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late for them to profit by it, I hope it will be 
blessed to the use of others. 

And what palliation, what pretext, what sub- 
terfuge even, had these men for such betrayal of 
human rights? Nothing, literally nothing, but 


1 


that fraudulent idea of “danger to the Union;”’ 
that ery of“ wolf,” which the South always raises » 


when she has an object to accomplish; and which 
she will always continue to raise, on pretences 
more and more shadowy and evanescent, the 
more we have the folly to heed it. The same 
threat is now, at this Instant time, made if the 
North does not give them their choice in the two 
candidates for the Presidency. 

Among redundant proofs, demonstrating that 
the Union has been in no peril, nor shadow of 
peril, there are two which never have been an- 
swered, and never can be answered. Notwith- 
standing all that was done in this House, and 
more especially in the Senate, and by all the pro- 
slavery presses and pro-slavery champions, North 


and South, during the year 1850, to create a panic 


in behalf of the Union, they were never able to 
effect the price of United States stocks, neither in 
this country nor in Europe, so that the difference 
could be discovered with a microscope. Now, of 


all men living, stockholders and annuitants are | 


the most sensitive. Universally they are a timid 
race. If there be a cloud in the heavens, or a rip- 
ple on the surface, they fear wreck, and shout the 
alarm. But timid as they constitutionally are, 
not politicians nor panic makers could discompose 
their serenity by all their insane cries about the 


crumbling of the Union to pieces; and there was , 


not a member of the Castle Garden committees 
who would have taken one cent less, or would not 
have given every cent as much, for United States 
securities on the days when they sent forth their 
fraudulent resolves as before or after. 


: is to dissolve this Union. 


On this point I will cite an authority whose | 


soundness upon the question in issue I believe in, 
and certainly my opponents will not dispute: 

_ “We have preserved and fostered credit till all have be- 
come interested in its further continuance and preservation. 
Tt has run deep and wide into our whole system of social 
life. Every man feels the vibration when a blow is struck 
upon it. And this is the reason why nobody has escaped 
the influence of the Secretary’s recent measure. While 
credit is delicate, sensitive, easily wounded, and more 
easily alarmed, it is also infinitely ramified, diversified, 
extending everywhere, and touching everythi ng.??* 

And yet the very men who, in their capacity of 
politicians, shrieked “* danger to the Union,” in 
their other capacity of stock-dealers and mer- 
chants, never varied their asking or their giving 
prices one jot or tittle. They cried “s earthquake,” 
when not a rumble could be heard nor ajar felt; and 
they tried to make us believe that a tornado was 
uprooting the forests, when nobody could see a 
leaf on a tree moving. No! thecry of danger to 
the Union was raised to divert attention from their 
assaults upon the Constitution. It was the latter 
and not the former that was in danger. 

Another reason, and it is a standing and continu- 
ous one, why there was no danger to the Union, 
consists in the fact that the South, according to their 
own estimate, are under bonds of $1,500,000,000. 

to keep the public peace. 

Union, and their property 

now value at this enormous 

end of a 


in slaves, which the 
sum, will not, at the 
uarter of a century, be worth so many 
groats. Does anybody imagine that this Union 
can be dissolved without civil commotion, without 
revolution by arms? Sir, this is a subject incon- 
ceivably painful; but itis a possibility spoken of 
and sported with by other: i 
I am constrained to inves 
propriate solemnities. 
ean be two border nat 
principle of freedom 
slavery, having a contiguous frontier of three thou- 
sand miles, and daily traversing the same waters, 
with immunity from war? And in such wars, who 
will be the eager allies of the North? Sir, there 
are ten thousand fugitive slaves in Canada to-da 
capable of bearing arms, and their number is in- 
ereasing faster than ever. They are practicing the 
use of fire-arms, and the menage of the horse. The 
story of their oppressions is recounted every day, 
in every hamlet and at every fire-side. The 
mothers nurse their children with milk and with 


* Webster's Speeche 
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t it with some of its ap- 
Does any one believe there 


8—[Speechon the removal of the De- 


Let them break up this | 


. anything to gain by the Mexican war, 


` opposition to the Mexican war might be attended li 
Hence the lukewarmness `` 
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vengeance together. ‘The knowledge of a north star 
is penetrating further and further into the south- 
ern interior, and arousing new hearts to the effort 
of self-emancipation. A dissolution of the Union 


Canada and the British Provinces—the only free 
soil there now is on the northeastern part of this 
continent—is brought down to Masonand Dixon’s 
line. We have in the northern Statesa population 
of two hundred thousand of African descent. In 
case of war between the two sections, thousands 
of this colored race will fly to the land of bondage, 
swift as they ever flew from it. They will go to 
make desolation of the realm that once made deso- 


| 


i: repeals the accursed act of 1850. The free soil of : 


lation of them, andof all they held dear. Under _ 


their avenging cry, insurgents will rise up like an 
exhalation over all the South. There are no mo- 
lives more terrible than those which urge a bonds- 
man to his revenge. Perpetual proximity between 
master and slave, furnishes perpetual opportunity 
for retribution. Every house is an arsenal of 
weapons; every tool on the plantation an instru- 
mentof death. Fire and darkness are allies which 
nature proffers him. In this warfare, the master 
does not go into the battle alone; his wife and chil- 


dren are at his side, whose weakness or whose 
may pro- | 


beauty, in presence of an imbruted foe, 
voke the first’ assault. Ay, sir, in a civil or a 
servile war, the South will be in a more perilous 
condition than if every kernel of gunpowder in all 


tle, should suddenly become animated, and set it- 
self on fire. If the South wish to exhibit to the 


‘tions of slavery; if they wish to realize, in their 
own fair land, and by Hyder Alis of their own, | 


Burke’s terrible picture of the desolation of the 
Carnatic, they have but one thing to do, and that 
But I do not fear that 
any such madness will possess them. As I said 
before, they are under bonds of $1,500,000,00 to 
keep the peace, and their wives and daughters are 
sureties in the bonds. Al wealth that is consum- 
able, all affection that is destructible, all chastity 
that is violable, are pledged for the fulfillment of 
their vows. 
Waiving a hundred other facts and considera- ` 
tions, the two which I have now specified are suf- 
ficient to show that this cry of ‘danger to the 
Union,” was wholly baseless and deceptive. 
From another point of the compass, and from 
an independent series of facts, a similar moral may 
be drawn for future presidential aspirants. Neither 
the Democratic party nor its northern leaders had 
and yet 
they plunged headlong into it at the dictation of 
the South. The Whig party, 


; the magazines of an army, just on the eve of bat- : ; : ) 
| but a more searching analysis throws a cheering 
|| light upon our prospects. 

world, on a magnificent scale, the natural retribu- | 


i 


as such, always > 


pronounced the war itself to be an aggression, and | 


its territorial acquisitions a ro 
great body of this party voted the supplies that 
ratified its inception. Opposition to the war of 
1812, had proved politically disastrous to many of 
those who made it; and it was foreseen miai 


bbery. Yet the 


with similar results. 


`of Whig opposition in Congress, and hence the 


ii mained a ‘fronti 
'| sneeringly called h 
' have conceived of him for Preside 
Y .. Mexican war, General Scott, 
`; in bravery retaining his invi 


‘| of availability, 


| of oblivion wo 
“| work of hidin 
‘| the world fore 
|| Cass, Buchanan, M 


s with such levity, that į: 


: whole, of more than $200,000, 


' acquisition of territory, some portion of which is | 
: already occu 


. upon both the 


i „| who either vigo 
lons, one founded on the ‘jt only a feeble resistance? 
„and the other on the basis of |: who have come back torule 


Y slavery men, and th 


voting of supplies to carry iton. Hence the pro- 

e ‘*manifest-destiny’’ men | 
were allowed to have their way; and so the war | 
was continued at an estimated expenditure in the | 


000, and the ultimate | 


> pied by slaves, and two thirds of 
which is laid open to slavery by law. 
And now, what has been the effect of that war 
Democratic and Whig civiliane, : 
rously sustain 
It made the Cesars 
overRome. But for 
General Taylor would have re- 
er colonel,” as Mr. Webster 
im, and not even lunacy would 
nt.. But for the 
though in honor and 
neibility, would have 
the more potent charm 
and would never have been nomin- 
t for the Mexican war, the shades 
uld soon have 


the Mexican war, 


lacked, to political wooers A 


ated. And bu 


ver. 


ed it, or opposed to | 


sponsors and god fathers for that bloody deed. De. 
feated in 1848 by the very man whom the war they 
supported had raised up! General Taylor discom- 
| fited only one Santa Anna in Mexico, but half a 
| dozen athome. Look, too, at Mr. Webster, whose 
i giant blows, had they been struck at the fitting 
time, might have broken the helmet and pierced 
: the mailed armor of that Mars; yet see him thrust 
aside in 1848 to make room for one hero born of 
that war; and in 1852, hardly allowed to enter his 
name as a competitor against another. In 1859, 
also, see General Pierce, who had about as much 
to do with the Mexican victories, as little Lulus had 
with the Trojan war, yet plucking the nomination 
from Cass, Buchanan, Marcy, Douglas, and allthe 
rest. The camp triumphs over Cabinet and Sen- 
ate. The cedant arma toge is read backwards, 
How many of these warriors will remain in 1856, 
and in 1860, to shoulder aside the civilians for the 
third and fourth time, because they were false to 
their duty in waging or in tolerating that war, re- 
mains to be seen. But whata righteous retribu- 
tion for those civilians who, at first, might have 
prevented, or afterwards might have stayed that 
effusion of human blood ! As a specimen of poetic 
justice, romance or drama has nothing finer, 
I have, sir, but one topic more to present, before 
I shall have sufficiently disobeyed and defied the 
Baltimore resolutions, for this time, and shall be 
ready to sit down. As I said before, present omens 
forebode ill to the cause of freedom, in this land; 


Let us see, in the first place, why it is that the 
North, with almost two thirds of the population 
and of the votes of the whole Union, is controlled 
on all questions pertaining to slavery by the other 
third belonging to the South. The answer is at 
hand. Weatthe North are divided into two par- 
ties, Whigs and Democrats, who balance, and, in 
all political contests, neutralize each other. Nom- 
inally, the South is divided -into the same parties, 
but, in whatever regards slavery, it is undivided 
and a unit—indissoluble as the Siamese twins; for 
where you find Chang, you are sure to find Eng. 
On tariffs, river and harbor improvements, and so 
forth, they carry on a feeble and somnolent war- 
fare among themselves; but whenever the tocsin 
of slavery is sounded, they awaken to seize their 


; arms, and form in solid column for a quick-step 


march to the point in contest. Hence, by obtain- 
ing the feeblest support from the North—generally 
speaking by stealing marches upon us, while we 
are engrossed by our accustomed vocations—an 
easy triumph ig won. The nominal division of 
parties, therefore, is very far from being the true 
one. The country is, and for a long time has 
been, for all purposes aside from the spoils of of- 
fice, divided into three parties of very nearly equal 
numbers—the Whigs and Democrats of the North, 
and the pro-slavery party of the South—the latter, 
with the slightest aid, or even with acquiescence 
from either of the others, being able to prevail. 
And this will continue to be the case, until a practi- 
cal anti-slavery party is formed at the North, to 
balance this pro-slavery party of the South, and to 
: do battle for liberty as they do for slavery. Such 
a party, in sufficient numbers to contend success- 
fully with its antagonists, may not be immediately 
formed, and therefore I see before us a period of 
struggle and trial. But the spirit of God is on our 
sidein this work. Thelaws of the moral universe, 
the laws of nature, the laws of population and 
| power, are our allies, and therefore we must pre- 


|; vail. 


Look at the amazing fact that the southern 
: States, with more than double the area of the 
: northern, after an experiment of more than sixty 


, years of free government, have but about half the 


| free population of the latter. Isay the area of the 
: former is more than double the area of the latter; 


|, but this is by no means the only element of their 
(| natural superiority. Their milder climate; their 
| more fertile and easily-cultivable soil, and its happy 
© adaptation for producing the great staples of com- 
i! merce which the whole civilized world will have 
j; and are ready to pay for, gives to the South at 
| least. a twofold advantage over the North, acre 
perfected their easy '! for acre, or State for State. 
g the name of General Pierce from | inent and easily 
And now behold the civilians, |. Í 
arcy, and the rest, who stood |, for ite slavery would to-day possess, threefold 


With their superem- 
-understood advantages, the south- 
ern section of this Union might possess, and but 
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the population of the northern section—all free, | 
all blessed with more abounding comforts and | 
competence, and with all the means of embeéllish- ' 
ment, education, and universal culture. As com- | 

red with the North in all that gives individual 
independence or social strength, instead of being 
us one to two, they should be as three to one. 
Ohio and Kentucky, separated only by a ribbon’s 
width of water, illustrates this problem, even to 
aschool-boys. It is slavery, and slavery alone, 
that has struck them down from their lofty pre- 
eminence; that has dwarfed their gigantic capa- 
cities, and driven them to maintain an ascendency— 
ultimately worthless, and worse than worthless— 
by suborning northern politicians, instead of ex- 
wting in tne legitimate superiority of home-born 
and undecaying vigor. 

And this is only the fulfillment of an eternal law 
which alwaya has been, and always will be ex- 
emplified in the history of mankind—the law that 
all error is Weakness; that all wickedness is demen- 
tia. By a law, fixed as gravitation, error tends to 
ruin, and moral wrong to imbecility. Let any 
individual act upon a false theory, and in that, his 
hopes wil be disappointed, and his fortunes 
maimed. Let a community legalize false princi- 

vies, or adopt evil institutions into its organic 
law—which is its sensorium—its strength becomes 
faintness, and its glory turns black. False no- 
tions, or even ignorance about the laws of health, 
being disease upon an individual, or epidemics 
upon a country. False conclusions in political 
economy bankrupt a city or the treasury of a na- 
tion. False metaphysical or theological dogmas 
cramp the faculties, vitiate the knowledge, and re- 
press the aspirations of their possessors; and the 
schools or the sects that adopt them dwindle into 
weakness, become contemptible, and perish. 
God kills out error by the meanness of its re- 
sults. Neither caste, primogeniture, nor hier- 
archy can save it. The false notions of Aristotle, 
about the perfectness of the circle for motion, 
and the law of equilibrium for fluids, with other 
absurdities, kept the philosophic and inventive 
genius of the world in irons for two thousand 
years; but then they passed into everlasting con- 
tempt. False maxims in government, and faise 
practices in political economy, have worked out 
the terrible problem of Ireland’s ruin, sending 
almost two millions of her people through disease 


and starvation into the grave, or into exile, within ; 


the lust ten years, and completing by processes 
which make ‘destruction sicken,” the dreadful 
demonstration of a crime which was begun six 
centuries ago, and has now passed into the Ge- 
henna of eternal execration wherever history 
shall be read. 

Now, as slavery is error and wickedness com- 
bined, it mustincur the penalties ordained of God 
against both. As it corrupts domestic virtue, 
contravenes the natural laws of a nation’s prosper- 
ity and growth, excludes and drives away those 
who are instinct with the love of freedom, from 
settling within its borders, makes general educa- 
tion impossible, and eviscerates from the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ the highest and purest of its prin- 
ciples and precepts, it follows by a law of ada- 
mantine necessity, that the body politic, which 
suffers it, is vulnerable in every part, and that 

hysical and moral death besiegen every gate of 
ita citadel. Slavery assails all the laws of God 
broadside; and it must, therefore, receive His ret- 
ributions broadside. 

These are but specimens of the weakness which 
is always inflicted by error, and of the fatuity that 
ensues from moral wrong. They are specimens 
of those ** Higher Laws’’ of God, which fulfill their 
destiny, whether men heed them or defy. ‘They 
crush the resistant, while resisting, and silence ` 
the blasphemer in mid volley. 

Tf the northern States of this Union, therefore, | 
will cherish liberty while the southern foster | 
slavery, the predominance of the former in politi- 
cal power, as well as in all other things desirable, 
will soon be overwhelming. Foreign annexations 
by the latter cannot redress the balance. They 
but palliate the symptoms of a distemper which is 
organic,—as the newly-erected wing of a lazar- 
house, for a time dilutes the infection, which it 
goon sends back to aggravate the general virulence. 
I appeal to the friends of liberty, then, wherever 
they may be found, to stand fast in their integrity; | 
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for, to adopt the sentimentof Mr. Jefferson, insuch 
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a contest, there is not an attribute of the Almighty ` 


but must take part with us. 

Sir, I have endeavored now to speak upon the 
real and true state of the Union. I have desired 
to ascertain towards what point of the moral com- 
pass this great vehicle, which we call Govern- 


ment, freighted as it is with so much of human , 


welfare, and with the fondest hopes of the op- 
pressed, is now moving. I have sought to deter- 
mine that direction, not by 
which are exhaled from human passion and self- 
ishness, but by taking observation of the unchange- 
able luminaries of truth and duty, which shine 
down upon us forever from their fixed places in 
the skies. I have spoken no word in the spirit of 
a partisan or a politician; but have sought to em- 
brace within my vision the horizon of the future 
as well as of the present. 

_ The mere politician judges of events by their 
immediate consequences—by their relation to him- 
self and his party. Under our Constitution, the 
next four years is the politician’s eternity. The 
next election is his judgment day. The blessed- 
ness of his future consists in an anticipated share 
of the §200,000,000 to be distributed from the 
National Treasury during the next presidential 
term, and in being one of the hundred thousand 
men who for the same period are to be elevated into 
conspicuousness. But the eternity that I believe 


i 


the meteoric lights ` 
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stitutions by bonds which accumulate strength by 
their extension, anything like neglect falls with 
stunning force and effect upon us, and is, beyond 
doubt, and naturally enough, calculated, however 
repulsive the idea may be, to lead the mind to 
look to ultimate results, and contemplate the pos- 
sibility of a separation, and the establishment of 
an independent Republic on the Pacific. My ob- 
ject inthe remarks I am about to submit is to 
demonstrate on the one hand, that to the Demo- 
cratic party of the United States must the people 
of California look for that liberal and progressive 
legislation and action which is necessary to de- 
velop and make available our own vast internal 
resources, and eventually give us the control and 

rofit of the trade and commerce of the nations 
inhabiting the islands and the western shores of the 
Pacific; and on the other, that we cannot expect, 
and will never receive from the Whig party, iden- 
tified as it is with restriction upon commerce, and 
conservatism in politics, as opposed to progress, 
that legislation, liberal and free, that our position 
and condition require. 

The war with Mexico, and the results, one of 
the most important of which was the acquisition 
of California, was declared, and supported from 
the beginning of hostilities until the treaty of peace, 
by the Democratic party, and was opposed by the 


: Whig party with a rancor and violence which has 


in will not end on the 4th of March, 1856. Con- | 


sequences are to flow from events now passing, 


which are unending in their nature and their in- : 


fluence. Interests are at stake infinitely more im- 
portant than the temporary official prominence or 
obscurity of a hundred thousand men—infinitely 
more precious than $200,000,000, or two hundred 
million’ of Californias, with golden Australias to 

oot. 
he only is fit to preside over the affairs of a great 
nation, whose vision takes in the vast relations of 
cause and effect; whose judgment is determined 
by what must be, in the future, as well as by what 
exists in the present, and who never erects a super- 
structure of Gonsutution or law for the protection 
or the enjoyment of any human interest, without 
laying its foundations on the law of God. 


CALIFORNIA INTERESTS. 


He only is worthy the name of statesman, ` 


cast upon someof the prominent men of that pariy 
a suspicion of their fidelity to their country, whic 
will extend to the third and fourth generation of 
those who at that crisis arrayed themselves against 
it. After the treaty of peace, weak minded and 
timid men were alarmed at the results, and a por- 
tion of the American people, living thousands of 
miles from the newly-acquired territory, gave 
themselves great trouble and uneasiness in re- 
ard to the form of government that should be 
adopted by the people of California. Mr. Polk, 
at that time President of the United States, recom- 
mended to Congress the immediate organization of 
aterritorial government, and the extension of the 
laws of the Republic over us. The Congress, 
however, of the United States was at that period 


' composed of men—some of whom, I regret to say, 
` are still to be found in high places—who arrogated 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. McCORKLE, | 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 30, 1852, 


; In the Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union, in behalf of California interests ,— 
Mr. McCORKLE said: 


Mr. Cnarrman: {[ would not undertake, at this 
late day in the session, to address this House on 


to themselves the right and the power to prescribeall 
laws and regulations for the people of the Pacific; 
an assumption in direct conflict with all the funda- 
mental principles of this Republic, and betraying 
an arrogance truly contemptible, in supposing we 
had not the ability to take care of ourselves, and 


' regulate our own domestic affairs. 


| 
[i 


`- take care of ourselves. 


ordinary subjects; but as the matters upon which | 


I shal! remark are important to my constituents, 


I ask permission of the Houseto write them out at : 


length. As an impression is sought to be created 
in the minds of the people of California, by evil- 
disposed persons, that the Democratic and domi- 
nant party in Congress are not only inimical to 
their interests, but have, without cause, delayed 
the passage of certain laws of the last importance 

heat which have been’ recommended by the. 
present Executive; I deem it aduty to myselfand 
colleagues, and to the party whose principles I 
have ever advocated, to set the facts properly be- 
fore the people of my State, and let them judge for 
themselves as to the true state of the case, and de- 
cide as to which of the two great political parties’ 
of the country they must look for that enlightened 
and liberal legislation which their peculiar and 
anomalous condition requires. F have no motive, 
and certainly no desire, to deceive any man; an 
holding to the idea that a dishonest politician is a 
dishonest man, I am personally, as well as politi- 
cally, responsible for the truth and correctness of 


' what I may say. 


The position which California holds to this 
Union is a delicate one. Separated as we are by 
thousands of miles of plains, deserts, and almost 
impassable mountains, from our sister States, and 
feeling from this isolation keenly the power of this 
Government to protect us in case we should need 
your succor, and bound to you and our free in- 


H 


n laws. 


` 


he recommendation of Mr. Polk was disre- 
garded, and Congress failed to enact any laws for 
our benefit and protection, and we were left to 
In the mean time, the 
military government putin operation during the 
war, continued in existence, exercising all the 
owers conferred on Congress and the President 
y the Constitution of the United States. They 
levied and collected taxes—galvanized and kept 
in full force the miserable alcalde system of Mex- 
ico, from which the seeds of endless litigagion have 
been sown broadcast over the country; they ap- 
pointed and removed civil officers at pleasure, vest- 
ing them with the most arbitrary powers; refunded 
from taxes collected of the people, military con- 
tributions levied during the war; expended in 
the erection of barracks for the army hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, at a point which had no 
recommendation, other than the possibility of a 
good speculation to those interested; threatened, 
when the citizens of San Francisco refused to pay 
the customs on goods, imported, to bring all the 
forces of the Navy and Army, to compel their 
obedience to the usurped powers of the militar 
government. At last the people, finding that their 
own Government at home had refused them 


ro- 
d.. tection, and had denied them the benefits of the 


laws of the United States, determined to make for 
themselves a government, and enact their own 
Whilst the minds of the people were occu- 
pied with this important measure, the letter of 
President Taylor was received, recommendin 
us to organize a State government at once, end 
send on our constitution, and apply for admission 
into the Union, in order to avoid the agitation of 
the slavery question, which then threatened the 
very Union itself. 

When the failure or refusal of Congress to act 
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in our behalf became known, loud and deep were 
the curses and complaints, not upon the Govern- 
ment, nor upon the people of the United States, 
but upon those in power, and whose duty it was 
to protect us, and had not the moral courage to do 
it. The American mind never stands still—Amer- 
ican energy knows no fail—and the staunch re- 
pee inhabiting California, who had periled 
i 


fe and property in the mountains, on the plains . 
and deserts, were not the men to be discouraged ' 


or endure longer the exercise of powers usurped 
by military officers; they resolved to make for 
themselves a government, and enact for themselves 
laws suitable to their wants and condition. 
history of man does not present a more sublime 
record of human action than this. On the unex- 
plored shores of the Pacific, thousands of miles 


from our mother country and sister States, sur- , 


rounded by an almost equal number of foreigners, 
ignorant of our institutions, and who gave obedi- 
ence to law only through fear, the indomitable 
energy of the American character, and their love 
for republican institutions, and the Republic itself, 


led them on to the formation of a government 


which, for radicalism and simplicity, has no equal, 
and no precedent. 
wheels of State were put in motion. 
this condition of things in California, the popula- 


tion of which was made up from all quarters of : 
the world, whose customs, manners, and mode of |: 


life all tended to engender and increase crime and 
disorder, no part in the history of mankind pre- 
sents so sublime a spectacle, or furnishes proof so 
convincing of the capacity of man for self-govern- 
ment. Thus, from discord, anarchy, and political 


chaos, sprang California, like Venus from the sea, ' 


beautiful, mature, and perfect, the youngest sister 
of the Union of States, and the first-born of the 


Pacific, lovely in climate and scenery, rich in gold ` 


and precious stones—‘ the bright particular star,” 


which attracts the gaze of thousands who never 
4 


heard of the comeliness of her sisters. 


racked the Republic to its center, has also, it is to 


be hoped, settled forever the rights of one portion : 


of the Confederacy under the Constitution, and 


demonstrated to the other the absolute necessity ` 


of respecting them, if they Would have the Union 
perpera, The people of California did not pro- 

ibit slavery by constitutional enactment in obe- 
dience to the recommendation of the Cabinet of 
President Taylor, but because a majority of the 
people thought it was not their interest to adopt 
it. The people of California recognize the right 
of every State to regulate its own domestic affairs, 
and deny both the right and policy of interference 


by other States. The rapidly-increasing popula- | 
tion, as well as the geographical position of Cali- | 


fornia; her extensive territory, having over nine 
hundred miles of sea-coast, and so great a divers- 
ity of interest as between the upper and lower 
portions, that a division and organization of an- 
other State out of her territory is resolved into a 
simple question of time. Already the Legislature 
has placed the question before the people for their 
decision this fall; and if they find that it is their 


interest to divide the State, they will do it. The. 


great disparity in the cost of every necessary of 
lfe, the inequality and absolute injustice in’ the 
levy of taxes and the fees of office—light in one 


portion of the State and burdensome in the other— | 


demand a4 division, if not immediate, at some 
early day. 

In the formation of a constitution, the people 
will act for themselves; and if they find it expedi- 
ent to ingraft upon it the institution of slavery, 
they will do so, and will send upto you a consti- 
tution republican in its every feature, and ask for 
admission into the Union. The people of Cali- 
fornia, sir, hold, and will maintain inviolate, the 
right of each State to regulate its own domestic af- 


fairs, and will never surrender one tithe of the | 
attributes of sovereignty which attach and belong | 


tothem. The people of the Pacific are like unto 
those on the Atlantic in one particular; and that 
ìs, in adopting and pursuing that course of policy 
which they may suppose will conduce most to 
their prosperity and happiness. If it is found that 
slave labor is or would be beneficial, I think 
it is probable that they, like those of any other 
State, will seek a profitable investment for their 
capital. My constituents are, I believe to a man, 


The ` 


By force of public opinion the ` 
In view of |: 


in favor of the ‘t compromise measures,” and will 
aid and assist whenever occasion may require in 
| carrying them into execution, believing as we do 
‘that on their faithful observance depends the 
Union. They love this Union—ay, sir, as the 


1 
| 


Ho. or Reps. 


exist there; and as the representative of the whole 
people of California I repel the imputation thus 
cast by implication upon them, and condemn the 
colonial policy of the Whig party of the Atlantic 
i States, which dictates the appointment of men to 


she grizzly bear of their own sublime mountains, || high and responsible offices in California who 
loves her whelps—savagely ; and if the time should |; know nothing of the interests or condition of the 


ever come, (which the gods forefend,) when it is | State, and, being mere political adventurers, care 


necessary to take up arms to protect the Consti- 
tution, the rights of the States, and the Union it- 
self, they will know but one banner, and that will 
be the stars and stripes. 

The rapid strides of California in all that makes 
a State powerful, is the wonder of the world; and 


our condition requires speedy and prompt legisla- `: 


tion. While we acknowledge the tardiness of 
legislation which necessarily exists in all Repub- 
lics and Governments of complex powers, we feel 
sorely its results. Our rapid progress and ad- 
vancement, which, in the short space of three 
years, in the product of wealth, in commerce, and 
taxes paid, has placed us in the position as the 
third State in the Union, requires rapid legislation. 
It is true, that in the last Congress, most of which 
was consumed before California was admitted into 
the Union, many, and apparently extravagant, 
appropriations were made for her benefit; and I 
| regret to be compelled to admit, that the neglect 
in some cases, and the faithless manner in others, 
in which the law appropriating this money has 
been executed by the party in power, has furnished 
strong and good reasons for those in this House, 
of the Democratic party, otherwise favorably dis- 
posed to advance the interests of my constituents, 


i 
iF 
| 


i 
| 
1 
I 


before them, and which all acknowledge to be 
necessary and important. 

Much, if not all, of reckless neglect and mis- 
management in the execution of the laws, so far 
as California is concerned, has resulted from the 
colonial policy adopted by the party in power in 


` most responsible offices on the Pacific; and the 
odium and disgrace which attaches, as it must, to 
some one, ought, and, in the minds of all just per- 


tion of Mr. Collyer, who, as a reward for his par- 
tisan services, was sent to California as collector 
of the port of San Francisco, amounting to nearly 


| there were, at the time of his appointment, hun- 
| dreds of men belonging to the Whig party in Cal- 
ifornia, capable and honest, who would have so 
conducted that important office that not one cent 
i, would have been lost to the Treasury. 

The appropriations made for California during 
| the last Congress, amounting in the aggregate to 
|| over $1,000,000, have been, as I have already ad- 
! mitted, mismanaged; and however unpleasant the 
|, duty, yet I am compelled to hold up to this House, 
| in justification of my constituents, the manner in 
| which it has been done, and place the responsi- 
| bility where it belongs—on th 

power. - 

: And, first, I call your attention to the use made 
| of the fund appropriated for a marine hospital at 
| San Francisco—an institution for which I shall 
| ask an additional appropriation of this Congress. 

MARINE HOSPITAL, 

A ‘Democratic Congress” in 1850 appropri- 
ated $50,000 for the erection of a marine hospital 
; at San Francisco. In no country perhaps in the 
: world is an institution of this kind more required 
: than in California. An agent, a partisan Whig, 
į was sent out for the purpose of selecting the site 
upon which it should be erected, receiving for his 
compensation the sum of $16 per day. This off- 
cer, like all others sent out from the Atlantic States 
| to look after the interests of my constituents, 
|  whiled away” some six months, and did abso- 
lutely nothing; and to this day the amount appro- 
priated for this humane and benevolent purpose 
has not been expended, and the only result of the 
law has been that a favorite of the Whig party 
has received, no doubt for partisan services, his 
full share of the amount appropriated. It is a 
| lamentable fact, of which I have before spoken, 
that the Whig party and this Administration can- 
not find men of their own political faith on the 
Pacific who possess the qualification necessary to 


ec ; | sending from the Atlantic States men to fill the | 
Our admission as a State into the Union, whilst it ` 


discharge the duties of the various offices which 


I 
| 
t 


t 
‘ 


sons, will fall upon those in power. The defalca- i 


$800,000, cannot be charged to my constituents; |- of the commissioners in California was brought 


: for I state here, and take pride in doing it, that | 


e Whig party in |; 


‘| ti 


still less. By this policy of the Whig party my 
. State has been almost ruined; and it will require 
: the best efforts of a Democratic Administration to 
-restore her damaged reputation, and bring her 
affairs back to a healthy and creditable condition. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Among the questions of importance which first 
attracted the attention of ‘the Democratic Con- 
gress,” after the admission of California as a State 
into the Union, was the condition, control, and 

‘management of the Indians. An appropriation 
was made, and the President authorized to appoint 
three commissioners, with full‘powers to treat with 
them, and to make such other arrangements as the 
circumstances might require. As in other cases, 

‘in pursuance of the fixed policy toward Califor- 
nia adopted by the present Administration, three 
gentlemen, entirely ignorant not only of the coun- 
try, but especially of the nature and habits of our 
Indians, were sent out from the Atlantic to pro- 


j; tect the people of the Pacific from the savages who 


inhabit our State. These men, as might be ex- 
i pected under the circumstances, have committed 
| the most egregious blunders, and find opposed to 
| them and the policy they adopted not only the 
| 


'| entire population of California, but the Senate of 


to delay action on measures which I have brought || the United States, which has rejected every treaty 


made by them with the Indians, unanimously. 
The enormous debts, amounting in all to nearly 
$1,000,000, have been repudiated; and unfortu- 
nately, while justly depriving these imported offi- 

` cers of their portion of the profits and speculation, 

. many innocent third parties, who from their ranches 
and stores have, in good faith, furnished them sup- 
plies, are also compelled to suffer losses. 

The question raised, and which still exists un- 
determined, as to whether the commissioners acted 
with or without the concurrence of the Indian De- 

‘partment and the Administration, I leave to the 


parties themselves to determine, but am in justice 


ound to say, that when the enormity of the acts 


‘fully before the country, by a debate which oc- 


| curred in this House some months since, the Ad- 
j; ministration, which up to that time had been dor- 


mant, moved in the matter, and dismissed these 
; men from office. In view of, and to avert, the diffi- 


|| culties which may arise, if absolute war does not 


result, the present Congress have appropriated 
$100,000, and established the office of Superin- 


i. tendent of Indian Affairs, with full powers, in or- 


: der to quiet the Indians and remove the evils which 


; would, in all probability, result from the necessary 


i repudiation of the acts of the commissioners. 

The history of the Republic does not present 
_ an instance so flagrant of the usurpation and abuse 
: of power as that exhibited in the action’ of these 
i commissioners. They have not only usurped 
: powers reserved in the Constitution to the 
: President and Senate, in making and executing 
: treaties, but have assumed to themselves a power 
i expressly given to the House of Representa- 
ives in the appropriation of money, and have 


1 


| absolutely, with a vanity and arrogance unheard 
_of, drawn upon the Treasury for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The absurdity and ridicu- 
lousness of their official action almost forbids one 
from characterizing and denouncing it in the terms 
| which it deserves. With such abuses of power 
! and frauds in office, as these exhibited and proven, 
can it be wondered at that a Democratic Congress 
is slow to make appropriations or enact laws for 
the benefit of California while the Whig party 
holds the power in the executive branch of the 
; Government? 


LIGHT- HOUSES. 
In the year 1850, and immediately after the ad- 
| mission of California as a State into the Union, 


: an appropriation was made by the then ‘ Demo- 
| cratic Congress” of $90,000 for the erection of 


i| light-houses on the coast of California, and also, 


| in the year 1851, an additional appropriation of 
$15,000 for the same purpose. It was apparent 
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at that time, and the subsequent history of my 
State has established the fact, that the commerce | 
of the Pacific would rapidly increase, and in order | 
to give every facility and protection, the above | 
appropriations were made. Notwithstanding the | 
fic necessity for the immediate erection of these | 
ight-houses on our coast, this appropriation re- 
mained untouched in the National Treasury for 
more than eighteen months: a fact in itself suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that the existing Whig Ad- 
ministration has conceived no new or sudden affec- 
tion for California, as claimed by their supporters 
in my State. 

At last, when urged to execute the law passed 
by Congress for the protection of our commerce, 
and the safety of the lives of the thousands who are 
seeking a home in California, the contracts for the 
erection of the light-houses were made, and from 
the purest patriotism, no doubt, and a sincere and 
ardent desire to exhibit in the most forcible light 
the strong affection of the present Administration 
for my constituents, Mr. McGinnis, the clerk in 
the Treasury Department having especially in 
charge this matter, after a full and careful exam- 
ination of the estimates, &c., determined to sacri- 
fice himself, and deprive the Treasury Depart- 
ment of his invaluable services, undertook this 
labor of love by taking the contract himself. Find- 
ing, however, from some cause best known to 
himself, perhaps, that the Treasury of the United 
States would not be safe without his presence, and 
that he could not go to California, he determined 
to “job” out his contract to the lowest bidder. 
This gentleman, no doubt, congratulated himself 
on the great service he was rendering my State, 
when he found persons willing to take the contract 
off his hands, and pay him a round sum of thou- ' 


sands,a moiety of which he retained for his own | 


invaluable services, and the balance handed over ' 
to his worthy coadjutor in promoting the interests 
of my constituents. 

This pretty little speculation, and peculation, by 


a clerk in the Treasury Department has been ex- | 
amined into, as I understand, by the committee of | 


the Senate appointed to ferret out the frauds apor 
the Treasury, of which we have heard so much of 
late, and the facts as above stated fully proved. l 
wish to call the attention of this House and of 


my constituents to the fact that a Democratic | 


Congress made the appropriations which were 
necessary and required, and that an official under 
the present Whig Administration, taking advan- 
tage of his position, has speculated, or rather pec- 
ulated, at the expense of the people of California, 
and after a delay of near two years the contracts are 
let under the circumstances T have just related. 
But, sir, this is notall. As if to add insult to ` 
injury, and in order especially that the people of 
California should have none of the advantages of 
the public works which may be contracted for in 
the State, all the material, workmen, and mechan- 


ics necessary for the erection of ‘the light-houses, ` 


are shipped from this country. : 


The following article from the National Intelli- | 


gencer, the accredited organ of the Whig party, 
finishes the history of this exhibition of the deep 
interest felt by the present Whig party, in the | 
affairs of California: 

THe CéLirornia Licnt-Hovses.—The barque Oriole, 


now lying at Chase’s wharf, Baltimore, has been recently : 


purchased by Messrs. Gibbons & Kelly, (the contractors 
for the erection of light-houses on the Pacific coast,) and 
under their superintendence entirely refitted, rendering her 
one of the most substantial and beautiful vessels of her class 
out of the port of Baltimore. She is loaded with all the 
material necessary for the houses, with the exception of 
stone; and we are informed that the carpenters’, tinners’, 


and sandstone work is of the best workmanship. The 


Oriole ia commanded by Captain L. H. Leutz, an experi- : 
enced navigator of the Pacific. A number of our best me- 

chanics go out in her to put up the houses ; and from every | 
{ndieation the contractors have fully justified our prediction | 
some months since of their entire capacity to comply with | 


every requirement of the Government. There are eight | 


houses altogether.’’ 


THE CENSUS. | 

The principle of representation, as developed : 
and adopted in our Constitution, is of the most ' 
vital importance, and no subject is watched with | 
more zealous and jealous care by the people of the | 
States and their representatives, than the due ap- 
portionment of Representatives according to their | 
population. To sustain and establish this princi- 
le, our fathers of **'76,"" took up arms and | 
pledged their lives and fortunes. In no one thing | 


| this floor, D : 
tice will be done us in the end, and that all of our |: 


| appertaining to California have our ri 

‘interests been more ruthlessly sacrificed by this 
Whig Administration, than in the entire and com- 
pie failure to make an enumeration of the in- 
| habitants of the State. 

| An act was passed by Congress in 1850, au- 
. thorizing an enumeration of the inhabitants of 
: the United States, and a liberal appropriation was 
made by a ‘* Democratic Congress.” Under this 


law a gentleman of high estimation and standing | 


in the Whig party in California, and one who 


presided over the deliberations of the recent Whig ` 
convention of my State for the nomination of can- ` 


didates for Congress, &c., &c., and whose name 


is appended to the resolutions of that convention, | 
in which this ‘* Democratic Congress” is bitterly : 
assailed, and charged with all kinds of malfeas- | 


ance and neglect of the important interests of our 
infant State, was appointed commissioner to take 
the enumeration for California. 
was sworn into office, and appointed his deputies 


_in almost all cases from his partisan friends. The . 


report, as made to the Legislature of California 
_in 1851 by this Whig commissioner, who, by his 


indorsement of the resolutions of the Whig Con- , 


vention over which he presided, charges so furious- 
ly upon the present “ Democratic Congress,” 
admits that his duty has been but half performed, 
and that his enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
State is from thirty to fifty per cent. short of the 
actual number.—(See Journals of Legislature for 
: 1851. 

This report of this Whig commissioner came 


up as a matter of record, as an official report, be- |; 


fore “ the present Democratic Congress;’’ and by 
it, California could ask or demand but one Repre- 
sentative, though every man in the State knows 
we would be entitled to three, if this Whig official 
had performed his duty. Thus stands the record 
' from the leading Whig in the State, and upon it 


| *the present Democratic Congress’? was bound | 
to act. The ‘Democratic’? Representatives in 
‘s this Democratic Congress” protested, in the . 


name of the people of the State of California; and 
demanded that they should not be robbed of their 
just representation, by either the frauds or the 
neglects of a Whig Administration or of Whig 
office-holders. Our protests were not made in 
vain; and I return the most profound thanks to 


report of a Whig officer,.and have given what, it 
is true, by his record, we had no right todemand— 
a fair and just representation to the State I have 


the honor, in part, to represent, on our statements | 


. of the facts, and estimates of population. 
Though I believe the State of California has a 
| population, if truly enumerated, that would entitle 
her to three or more Representatives on this floor, 
et, under the circumstances, I am satisfied; and 
believe the people of California will be, also. It 
cannot be, and will not be alleged, that the appro- 
. priation by the ‘ present Democratic Corgress” 
was insufficient to take the Census; for, by the 
report of the United States Census Commissioner, 


there is a surplus of over $40,000 in his hands ° 
unexpended. On this subject, then, the ‘‘ present . 


Democratic Congress” have performed their duty, 
- and the present Whig Administration has failed 


‘tion in which the people of California have a 
greater interest than inthis. As long as we have 
the ear of the people of the Republic, we are safe; 
‘and though it may require time for us to make 
them understand our peculiar and anomalous con- 
dition, and delays may be the consequence, yetas 


we will not doubt that full and pe ee 
i wants and necessities will be fully met by our 
sister States. 


li 


stood, it will be to the interests of my constitu- 
| ents, yet, in view of the fact, that we are soon to 
have a change in the Executive Department of the 
| Government, I ask, with confidence, your atten- 
tion to the condition of things onthe Pacific coast, 
believing that ‘the present Democratic majority 
in Congress’? will do full justice in the prem- 
ises. 


hts and | 


He accepted and | 


« the Democratic majority ” in the ‘* present Con- | 
li gress,” that they have disregarded the official `; 


to do theirs. There is, perhaps, no other ques- : 


long as we have our full and fair representation on | 


As unpleasant as it is to me to submit this rec- ; 
| ord ofabuses of the Whig party in California affairs, |: 
and as prejudicial as I know, if not properly under- `; 


Ho. or Reps. 


CALIFORNIA MINT. 


‘| You have already passed a law establishing a 
| branch of the United States Mint in California, an 
| institution more needed than any other, and the 
i want of which affected every man in the State. 
The opposition which was made to the passage 
| of the law, and occasioned the delay of over six 
' months, was concealed, but none the less power- 
ful. The owners of the United States assay office 
at San Francisco, were deeply interested in delay- 
ing the passage of the bill, and in person or by 
their agents, were hanging about the Capito! all 
winter, using through their political friends on this 
: floor, all the advantages which the wretched and 
miserable rulesof this House give a factiousand un- 
scrupulous minority. The appropriation of money 
necessary to carry out the law has been made, 
and the interests of California, as connected with 
this institution, are now in the keeping of the 
Executive, and it is to be hoped no time will be 
lost in putting the Mint into successful and active 
operation. 


THE CIVIL FUND. . 


The bill entitled ‘* An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to settle the accounts of cer- 
tain officers,” which has passed the Senate, and is 
now in the hands of the Military Committee, is one 
of importance to California; and though I will not 
now go into an elaborate examination of its mer- 
its, preferring to defer the investigation until it is 
brought before the House for action, yet I will 
| give the substance, and a few of the reasons why 
; we demand that the money thus collected, known 
| to my constituents as the ‘‘ civil fund,” should be 
i| paid into the treasury of the State of California. 
© After the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
' Military Government established prior to its rati- 
fication, was, as is claimed, from necessity, con- 
tinued in force, and exercised the power of levy- 
ing and collecting taxes in peace, as they had 
military contributions during the war. Our claim 
is this—(and we do not come begging, but de- 
manding its recognition as a matter of right, of 
justice, and upon principle; a principle ever to be 
' held, I hope, inviolate, by an American Congress, 
‘i and one, for the sustaining of which our fathers 
|. pledged their‘‘lives, fortunes, and sacred honor”) — 
| the taxes collected after the treaty of peace, and 
prior to our admission as a State into the Union, 
amounting to near one million and a half of dollars, 
' was collected without authority of Jaw—by usur- 
pation of powers on the part of military officers, 
and without representation. We therefore claim 
; and demand that all moneys collected in Califor- 
nia after the treaty of peace with Mexico, and 
prior to our admission as a State into the Union, 
shall be paid over into the treasury of the State 
of California. 


THE CALIFORNIA BATTALION. 


The next question to which I desire to call the 
attention of the House, is to the payment for ser- 
i! vices rendered by the American residents in Cali- 

fornia, as volunteers, during the Mexican war. 

Prior to the arrival of dispatches announcing that 

war existed between Mexico and the United States, 
' an attempt was made by the Mexicans to drive 
. the Américan settlers out of California. Like all 

Americans, in whatever part of the world they 

may be found, those who had settled in California 
, determined to resist tyranny in any shapein which 
| it might present itself. They armed themselves, 

and, not waiting for the attack, hoisted the ‘* Bear 
' flag,” and drove the Mexicans out of all that part 
ii of California north of the Bay of San Francisco. 
| When about to push their successful and patriotic 
. little army further south, news of the existence of 
war between the United States and Mexico was 
| received—the ‘* Bear flag” was hauled down, and 
the ‘Star-spangled Banner” raised, and one and 
all of that gallant band enrolled themselves under 
its folds. Under the command of United States 
officers, they conquered and held possession of 
| California, and delivered her to you a free-will 
' offering. Those brave men, many of whom had 
; just completed a long and tedious journey over the 


:| plains and mountains, giving their families over 
l| to the charge of the kind, brave, and hospitable 


Captain Sutter, entered the ranks, and did good . 
service; others, residents of California, left their 
homes and harvests, and enlisted under your ban- 
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ner. They supplied themselves with arms, am- | 


munition, horses, and subsistence. They as yet | 
have received no compensation for their services, | 
and I predict, with the fullest confidence, that the ` 
“ present Democratic Congress” will not adjourn 
without making full and ample compensation to 
the brave men who have added California, the 
brightest star in your galaxy, to the Union. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

In reference to California and Pacific interests, 
1 will call the attention of the House to the acqui- 
sition of the Sandwich Islands. I am not con- 
templating their acquisition by force or fraud. I 
am not inviting an imitation of the French in their 
seizure of the Society Islands against the will of 
the inhabitants, nor of the English in their aggres- 
sions upon the weak and defenseless in a?! parts of 


the world; but of a peaceable acquisition, at the ` 


earnest request and desire of the people and the 
authorities of the Islands themselves. [tis a well- 
known fact, that these delightful and productive 
Islands have been the great objects of missionary 
effort on the part of the Christians of the United 
States—that the industrial change which laid the 
foundation for social, Christian, and political or- 
ganization, was introduced among the inhabitants 
by Mr. Brinsmade, an American citizen, who in- 
troduced the idea of separate property and rights 
among the people, whose persons and property 

rior to 1835, was under the entire control of the 

ing and chiefs. 
ture of the sugar-cane. With the rights of prop- 
erty, came notions of correct government, and un- 
der religious teachings, education, and the exam- 
ple of Americansamong them, society hasassumed 
something like system and regularity. But it is 
manifest to all thinking men, and especially to the 
people of these Islands, that they are too wenk to 
maintain a separate independence, and? must seek 
the protection and submit to the contro! of some 


other Power. Essentially, not only fro:a natural | 


position, but from teaching and intercow:se, to es- 
cape English and French domination, tie people 
and authorities have sought annexation tothe Uni- 
ted States. A regulartreaty of cession was made 
with the Hon. L. Severance, our Commissioner. 
tendering these Islands to our Government, which 
is now on file in the State Department. Mr. Fil- 
more rejected the treaty, 
licy of this Administration, seems to think thatthe 
best disposition which can be madeof the Islands 
is to place them under the 
United States, 
The treaty, and allcorrespondence con: »cted with 


it, has been refused to the Senate by ihe Presi- 
dent, although called for by solemn resi lution. 

To this subject I wish to call the a::ention of 
this House, and the American people. The pos- i 
session of these Islands by the United S-:tesis not | 
only of the highest importance to Cali ornia and 
the Pacific, as matter of security in time of war, 
and especially in a war with Great B-itain, but 


their trade is of vast importance, and iheir pos- 
session almost necessary to the United States, in 
a successful prosecution of commercial « nterprise 
with Asia and the Pacific Islands. The settlement 
of our Pacific coast, and the transit of the Isth- 
mus, with the gold discoveries on the Pacific, ren- 
der it certain that the trade of the East wiil change 
its course, and that the commerce of the world 
will find an American route. In view of these 
grave matters, the Sandwich Islands arc to us of 
untold importance. Their rejection by the Pres- 
ident not only creates surprise, but awakens 
amazement, and is one of those stupendous blun- 
ders, politically, that can find no excuse or pallia- 
tion. It must be that the subject is too large for 
the microscopic view of those in power, or that 
they have failed through ignorance of its import- 
ance, or short sightedness, as the gnat’s eye is 
Incompetent to grasp the steeple of St. Paul, or it 
must result from the vice and error of a political 
creed. Some reason must be sought for—either 
danger to ourselves, from. defect in our s ystem, 
from expansion, or apprehension of Tiere 
from foreign Powers. To reject them from ap- 
prehension that our ter i 
18 an impeachment of our political system. Lack. 
of faith in the principle of self-governmert for ex- 
tended territory, manifested itself at an early 
pee es history; and had it prevailed, would . 
ve limited us to the east of the Mississippi. 


and, from the general po- ` 


joint protectorate of the ` 
England, and, I suppose, France, i: 


vitory is already too large, -. 


This notion originated with the advocates of mon- 
‘archy, and became a maxim that self-government 
‘was only possible in small territories. It would 
seem that our own experience should have dissi- 
pated this error; but we have sad proof of the re- 
verse in the rejection of the Sandwich Islands by 
the present party in power. 

The acquisitions we have already made have 
demonstrated its folly, and their admitted wisdom 
and necessity should have saved even Mr. Fill- 
more from so gross a blunder. In this respect, 
however, he has adhered to the principle of his 
party— opposition to an extension of our limits;” 


which it would have been supposed that pride in . 


our growth and power, if not patriotism, would 
have rejected. But putting the principle into ac- 
tivity at this time, and in application to so grave 
a case, proves that it is still an elemental principle 
of the Whig party; and, thus viewed, challenges 
and demands the consideration of the American 
people as to how far they will give it recognition, 
by placing its advocates again in power. Ever 

enlightened European mind has foreseen the ulti- 


mate control of the entire continent and itsislands : 


by the United States, and declared that it was a 
result idle to lament and useless to oppose. In- 
deed, so far from regarding it as a matter to be 
regretted or opposed by other Powers, they con- 
cede that it will be beneficial to the interests of 


1 © mankind—contribute to the preservation of public‘ 
He also first introduced the cul- . 


peace by removing causes of collision, which must 
; arise in the efforts of monarchs to assert dominion, 
which, in the nature of events, must cease either 
by consent of force—that Europe has no right to 
control America or any portion of it, and should 
only look to her for justice, amity, commerce, and 
kind offices. 
: tained that it is safer to our institutions that mon- 


| archies should have lodgment upon our continent, | 


and strongholds in our islands, than that all should 
be under like principles and form of government 
with ourselves, can only be explained by the fool- 


ish belief that monarchy is not only the best form . 
pro- ' 


of government for the people, but the best 
tector of republics. But it may be objected that 
if too large, we may fall to pieces from our own 
unwieldiness; if so, is not the principle of self- 
government better protected, in the fact that there 


despotic principle, than that there should be only 
‘one small feeble republic, afraid of expansion, 
which may prove its destruction, and existing 
only by the sufferance of other Powers? Itis time 
that the exploded anti-American notion that our 
|, Government is only suited to a small territory 
ji Should cease to operate upon or have advocates in 
|! power. 
But the scheme of a joint protectorate which the 
general policy of the President suggesta, is noth- 
iing less than the introduction of the European 


balance-of-power principle into. American affairs | 


by treaty stipulation. We agree to forbear the 
extension of our limits, whilst European Govern- 
ments, to preserve the. balance of power, and to 
prevent one nation, by conquest or acquisition, 
from growing so formidable as to endanger the 
safety of its neighbors, unite by force -to check 
each other. We have never conceded the appli- 
. cation of this principle to our continent, nor have 
the powers of Europe dared to attempt to enforce 
it. Our position forbids its application, and we 
early asserted that we would not tolerate further 
European acquisition in America. But.if we en- 
ter into joint treaties to guaranty the separate in- 


dependence of the American islands, we not only , 


| place it beyond their power, by their own consent, 
to become annexed to the United States, but ex- 
clude ourselves from their acquisition in any other 
mode, except at the hazard of general war. Thus 


, we consent and obligate ourselves not to extend `’ 
„i our limits by the annexation of those who desire in 


‘It. Thus European Powers accomplish by treaty 
what they dare not assert by force, and we, by 
foolish consent, surrender our rights as a nation, 

; and occupy the precise crippled and powerless po- 

_Sition in which they desire.to place us. Why 
should we, by treaty, agree that the Sandwich 


Islands, Cuba, Mexico, Central America, and | 


Canada, should not. become parts of the United 
; States if it may be found to be the wish and inter- 
_ ests of allit should bedone? Yet these schemes of 

joint protectorates, and entangling alliances in 


How the idea should ever have ob- ` 


are many free Governments all opposed to the |, 


| Central America, to guarantee, in the transit of the 
'| Isthmus, to al! nations equal benefits with our- 
‘| selves, is not only to forego advantages resulting 
| to our position, but an admission on our part of 
| European right to interfere with American affairs. 
Indeed, it was a matter of consultation with Eu- 
ropean Powers heretofore as to the mode in which 
check could bê given to American growth, and 
seriously contemplated to establish monarchy in 
Mexico and South America. Some scheme of this 
sort would have been attempted had it not been 
for the late disturbed condition of Europe which 
threatened the extinction of despotism. But since 
the failure of Hungary, the overthrow of the 
French Republic, and the aupprerion of liberalism 
in Italy and the German States—the sense of 
danger escaped—has produced a hatred and terror 
of free governments more deep and consolidated 
than the fears that produced the combination 
against Napoleon and the alliance to suppress lib- 
erty. Itis idle to suppose that the Powers of 
Europe have any real friendship for the United 
States, or will concede to us anything which. is 
not extorted by interest or fear. Their eyes are 
beginning to open to the wonderful energies of our 
people, our vast resources for war, to our mechanic 
skill and superiority in naval architecture, and 
the conviction is beginning to obtain that the 
United States not only is now to be ranked at the 
head of existing nations, but is speedily destined 
'| to exert a controlling power upon the world. She 
|| is washed by the two seas of the world, and, start- 
| ing on the Pacific and Atlantic at different points 
‘| of the compass, reaches by opposite routes the 
great fields of Asiatic commerce. Our contiguity 
| to China and Japan, and the certainty that the 
trade of Asia and the Polynesia will leave its old 
| channels for the route across the Isthmus, has 
convinced England that we have the vantage po- 
sition in the struggle for the world’s commerce, 
and she is putting forth every energy to check 
and compete with us. She is giving every possi- 
ble aid and encouragement to the settlement of 
Australia, and is setting on foot a line of steamers 
| for aroute across Central America. The most 
|. certain, and indeed the only successful way to di- 
| vert to herself the great advantages incident to our 
|; natural position, is to obtain the control of the 
islands of the Pacific. From natural position and 
production, the Sandwich Islands is the com- 
manding point of the Pacific, and in reference to 
the Asiatic commerce, they are directly in the 
, channel of trade, and their possession will confer 
|; control, and their surrender to British or Euro- 
i! pean dominion would be an irreparable loss. 
If it be complained that the agitation of this 
' question may havea party bearing, my answer is, 
| that they make it so who have created the neces- 
| sity for discussion. It is an American question, 
_ and there should be no difference of opinion. But 
if a party will make it a party doctrine, to oppose 
"all acquisition of territory, to enter into ‘ entang- 
ling alliances’? in opposition to the advice of 
:, Washington, and the practice of the Govern- 
ment, to forego the asserted doctrines of Monroe, 
and the fixed determination of the American peo- 
' ple, that monarchy shall obtain no further foot- 
hold upon our continent, it must expect con- 
demnation and rebuke. A’ party that looks more 
. to the interests of foreign nations than our own, 
, ought not to ask the people for support and power, 
_ who demand at least ordinary intelligence and pa- 
; triotism in the management of public affairs, and 
` are not disposed that the Republic should receive 
detriment from vicious principles, weakness, or 
` wickedness. 
If Mr. Fillmore would relieve himself and his 
rty from the dilemma in which he is placed, let 
: him retract, and accept the treaty of cession of 
the Sandwich Islands, so far as in his power; 
and if the Whig party would wipe out their anti- 
| American opposition to the extension and growth 
| of our country, let them acknowledge their past 
: offenses, and exert themselves to make reparation, 
: They have sneeringly remarked that the Democ- 
- racy has been employed in extending “ the area 
of liberty,” and have resolutely put themselves 
in opposition to any such wicked end; but failing 
heretofore in all their efforts, the country having 
i; gradually progressed from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
i| cific, they would now fain put a stop to such pro- 


f ceedings, by joint protectorates, and “ entangling 


alliances,” much after the fashion of the ‘‘ Holy 


Alliances ° and “t balance-of-power’’ principle of |! 
: conflict of freedom with despotism, dynasties and 


the crowned heads of Europe. If Mr. Fillmore 


does not wish the people of the United States, and | 


more especially of California, to rectify his blunder, 
let him soon correct his own mistake, and let him 
and the Whig party remember their fate, in their 
opposition to the annexation of Texas. 

To reject these Islands from apprehension of 
foreign Powers, is a baseness which invites insult, 
and would seek safety in dishonor. As an inde- 
pendent Power, we should consult our own inter- 
est and will; and when acting within the scope of 
right, and in accordance with the principles of in- 
ternational law, we should not regard, much less 
fear, the selfish policy of others. To refrain from 
an act of right under threat of chastisement would 
bring upon us the interference and assaults of all 
despots. I see that the old and accredited organ 
of the Whig party places the rejection of the Sand- 
wich Islands by the President upon the ground 
that their acquisition might displease France. But 
subserviency to foreign Powers seems to be a part 
of the Whig creed; and hence in this matter, as 
well as in ali our foreign intercourse, we find that 
party on the side of our enemies. I am speakin 
of the party faith, for I admit that many good 
patriotic men, from early education and associa- 
tion, who have been reared up in that Mohamme- 
dan creed, are just as honest in their motives as 
though of the Christian faith. The Whig creed, 
however, is nothing more than the offspring of 
avarice and fear; and hence, whatever might affect 
commerce, or expose to danger, has always been 
avoided by that party, even at the expense of hon- 
or, national independence, and the ultimate glory 
and prosperity of the Republic. I do not intend 
to make any remark offensive to that great body 
of our citizens who call themselves Whigs, be- 
cause, in the true sense of the term, there are no 
more Whigs; the principles which composed the 
Whig creed are all dead, and I speak of those who 
opposed the war of 1812, that with Mexico, and 
of all our acquisitions, from Louisiana to Califor- 
nia, the most valuable of them all; and I suppose 
there is no man who would dare avow such no- 
tions at the present day. f 

But in the rejection of the Sandwich Islands, 
Whig policy and Whig principles again manifest 
themselves, in their most odious form; not only 
opposing the acquisition of these Islands, but in 
seeking, if not to surrender them entirely to the 
contro: of foreign Powers, at least to take them 
in as full partners, in all the benefits and profits 
which may accrue from their possession and man- 
agement. The fact that England is endeavoring 
to form an alliance with the naval Powers of the 
world, to guaranty the political and financial in- 
dependence of Mexico, as a barrier to further 
American acquisition to the South, seems to meet 
with no disfavor from this Administration. Even 
the fishery question, in which England has made 
an effort to deprive us of rights in running a line 
that will cut us off from rights of fishing, which 
have been enjoyed “ for a time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary,” fails to 
awaken that action, which the importance of the 
subject demands. England on this question, as 
well as others, seems well to understand the pres- 
ent Administration-—the weakness of some, and 
the friendship of others—and so far unites civility 
with violence, that even inan act of war, she places 
at the service of our foreign organ an armed vessel 
for sporting excursions among the finny tribes, and 
courts to his vast brow the cooling dalliance of 
old Ocean’s breath, whilst she carries war and 
armed ships to strike down the rights of our fish- 
ermen. Whether this compliment was designed 
to repay past favors connected with the Maine 
boundary question or othere in expectancy, has 
not as yet transpired. 

Sir, (crust in the ides of November, that the 
eople will check this tendency to succumb to 
nglish policy; that they will make a change for 

an Administration of American feeling and princi- 
ples; for an Administration which will carry out 
the 


erate this continent and its islands to free govern- 
ment and free men. With this policy California 


is content; and if, in the accomplishment of our :. 


doctrines of Monroe; for an Administration | 
which will look to American interests and conse- , 
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crowns must go down, and the people of the 
earth will have aa opportunity to assert the right 
and dignity of man. We seek no war; we will 
submit to no wrong; but if the Powers of Europe 
atttempt to put fetters upon our growth, and inter- 
fere with our affairs, what American heart would 
not resist? If conflict must come of this, what 
American would not say, Let it come? Meunness 
and cowardice may oppose, avarice and fear may 
dictate submission, but who will tolerate such 
motives and feelings in the administration of our 
national affairs? Who will say that the Sandwich 
Islands shall be rejected from fear? Are we to 
receive lessons of fear from the Executive? Shall 
he teach the courage and pride of the American 
heart to forego the rights of the Republic from 
ignominious fears? Will he tell the American 
prople that they shall not annex the Sandwich 

slands from dread of offending France, England, 
or all of continental Europe? Let him tell them 
80; let Whig policy tell them so; but it will be 
found that the American heart will scorn such base- 
ness, and assert our right and honor asa nation, if 
the shock of battle shake the world. 

Thus I have submitted some views of California 
and her intereste. I wish you to remember that 
the Pacific coast is as extensive as the Atlantic, 
with the largest and best harbors in the world; 


reward, manufactures and the mechanic arts all 
successful, the people cannot be stirred into com- 
motion by the sound of a trumpet, or waked to 
enthusiasm by the sight of an epaulet; that rea- 
son alune can permanently influence or control the 


judgment, though prejudice and fiction may occa- 


sionally and temporarily excite the passions. 

In this state of the public mind, it becomes im- 
portant to understand the position of parties, and 
to ascertain what are cbsolete, and what living is- 
sues, to he determined by the people at the ballot- 
box. 

‘he validity or binding efficacy of the several 
acts known as the compromise measures, are not 
an issue between the Whig and Democratic par- 
ties. The Convention of each, whether wisely or 
rightly I will not now say, for the declared pur- 
pose of preserving the nationality of its party, 
without reference to individual opinion, has de- 
termined, as a political organization, to acquiesce 
in those measures. Andalthough there are indi- 
viduals North and South who do not approve of 


' all of the series, yet, if there is any efficacy in 


that it is contiguous to the millions of Asia; that’ 


the gold production of California threatens a social 
revolation in the Old World; that the increased 
circulating medium increases the wages of labor 
and ite products; whilst fixed incomes and pensions 
remain stationary. Let no man doubt the issue 
of such a revolution—let no man attempt to stay 
its progress; but let the islands and the continent, 
and the States and the people, be one forever, and 
all mankind will find repose under the protecting 
kiar Se free government. But the acquisition of 
the Sandwich Islanda will produce no conflict—it 
will create no wars. It is as much as the Powers 
of Europe can accomplish to enslave their own 
people; they want no conflict with us; but it is 
essential to our Pacific interests that we should 
have the possession of the Sandwich Islands, and 
upon this point the people of California will speak 
with one voice. In the annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands it makes a part of ourselves—no 
‘entangling alliances’? are formed—no treaty 
promise of protection—no obligations with other 
nations; but we become one power, independent 
of the balance of the world. 


THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURES, &c. 


. SPEECH OF HON. GILBERT DEAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 23, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. Harris, of Ten- 
nessee, in the chair)— 

Mr. DEAN said: 

Mr. Cuamrman: More than two months have 
now passed since the Whig party, or rather a sec- 
tion of it, nominated its candidate for the Presi- 
dency with the sole and avowed intention of re- 
taining for itself official position, by disregarding 
capacity, and grasping for that most unsubstantial 
shadow, availability. The more certainly to ac- 
complish this object, its recognized committee have 
scattered broadcast over the land, pictures so ridic- 
ulous as to excite only emotions of contempt in 
the minds of those to whom they were addressed, 
and provoke to scorn the men whose judgment has 
been insulted by so unworthy an appeal. These 


‘ 


paper platforms or party professions, then for four 
years, at Jeast, whichever candidate for President, 
nominated at the Baltimore Conventions, is elected, 


' he is bound to regard those measures as a settlement 


of the matters to which they relate. The position 
of General Pierce upon this question is undis- 
puted—that of General Scott is equally unequivocal 
here; but at the North, where opposition to one of 
these measures might te profitable, he is repre- 
sented as occupying ground upon this subject 
which his language and public pledges repudiate. 
In some of the leading papers of the party which 
he now represents, the resolution on the subject 
of the compromise has never been ‘correctly pub- 
lished; and a telegraphic dispatch, which is quite 
important in this connection, has been wholly 
suppressed. Froma documentissued at the office 
of the Republic, in this city, and which has been 
circulated in great numbers in the South by the 
Whig National Committee, entitled ‘* The Presi- 
dential Canvass, or why southern Whigs should 
support the nominees of the Whig Convention,” 
{ extract the following resolution, from what it 
terms 


“THE OFFICIAL PLATFORM OF THE WHIG NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 

“8. The series of acts of the Thirty-first Congress, com- 
monly known as the compromise or adjustment, (the act for 
the recovery of fugitives trom labor included,) are received 
and aequiesced in by the Whigs of the United States as a 
final settlement, in principle and substance, of the subjects 
to which they relate, and so far as these acts are concerned, 


| we will maintain them, and insist on their strict enforcement, 


until time and experience shall demonstrate the necessity 
of further legislation to guard against the evasion of the 
laws on the one hand, and the abuse of their powers on the 


_ Other, not impairing their present efficiency to carry out the 


pictures, or caricatures, were accompanied by : 
stories so new, marvelous, and apocryphal, that 


the tales of Munchausen, and the narration of Sin- 
bad are veritable history in comparison. To those 
who feel an interest in the problem we are so hap- 
pily solving—the power of man to control his indi- 
vidual action, to determine his own choice—it isa 


- source of the highest gratification that all these 
` appeals have met with ne response from the pop- 


ular heart—have created no excitement in the pub- 


destiny, monarchy or despotism attempt to inter- ~ lic mind. 


requirements of the Constitution, and we deprecate all 
further agitation of the questions thus settled, as dangerous 
to our peace, and will discountenance all efforts to continue 
or renew such agitation, whenever, wherever, or however 
inade, and we will maintain this settlement ds essential to 
the nationality of the Whig party aud the integrity of the 
Union.’ 


This document, after publishing the resolutions 
duly authenticated, says: 


« Have the candidates, then, accepted the platform, and 
will they act upto its requisitions? If they are men of 
honor and truth, if they have not replied to the Convention 
with mental reservations that would disgrace them forever, 
they have assumed all the obligations which that platform 
imposes, and will discharge all the duties it involves. 

“« What was the course of General Scott? Immediately 
on receiving news of his nomination, the General addressed 
a telegraphic dispatch to a friend in the Convention in the 
following words: ‘ Having the honor of being the nominee 
‘ for President by the Whig National Convention, I shall 
“accept the same, with the platform of principles which the 
© Convention has laid down? ” 


If I were disposed to criticism, I would ask, 
what it is the General accepts—the nominee or the 
Convention ? 

He has been quite as unfortunate in the use of 
the English here as in his former epistolary efforts. 
But I leave this to insert the language of the official 
document in relation to this pledge, its purport 
and effect in securing the ‘‘ unanimous nomina- 


. tien:”” 


«c If General Scott on such an assurance should omit to 
act up in fidelity to the principles of the Whig platform, 
would he not stand in history as a dishonored man? So it 
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was understood and received by the Convention, and on ready to fall at the first impulse of the popular 


the strength of this communication, the nomination was | 
made nnanimous.”” 

So far, therefore, as the candidates are concerned, 
they occupy the same position in reference to this , 
subject, with this exception: that the unanimous |: 
nomination was given to General Pierce, unpledged | 
and unquestioned, while General Scott, after a | 
session of nearly a week, only obtained it ‘on the | 
strength of this communication.” Southern Whigs,. | 
it is true, in large numbers, both in and out of 
Congress, refuse to support him, but they do it 
because they see in this nomination and this pledge 
the truth of the declaration of a certain influential 
Whig journal, that it was the result of a ‘cor- 
rupt bargain,” by which one section was to have 
the principles, and the other the candidate, and con- 
sequently the patronage of the Government. Know- 
ing, as they do, that the creature cannot dethrone | 
the creator, the instrument can be no more potent 
than the power that originated its movements; 
that General Scott must therefore be controlled by 
the same corrupt influences which produced his 
nomination; that the patronage of his administra- 
tion must be bestowed upon a section only of the 
party—that the appointments to office which | 


' true. 
' one conclude from this that there is no issue be- 


| are) who take this view of the subject do not dis- 


| those principles—confound causes with results. ` 
| There is the same difference now between the op- 


would be the result of his election, would afford :: 


constant evidence of their humiliation, serfdom, 
and submission; they, and many of their asso- 


ciates in the North, prefer to stand aloof from the |! 


contest, or even vote for the Democratic nominee |! only, by which they have sought to develop their 


il 


rather than aid in the elevation of those who |! 
would look upon them as vanquished rivals, and `; 
whose success would be a continual memento of l! 
the bondage and degradation of all who had op- |: 
posed the movement which resulted in the election | 
of the candidate of a faction of the party. 

The question of a protective tariff is not an issue | 
between the parties. In 1844, the Whig National | 
Convention which nominated Mr. Clay, put forth 
the following.bold and direct resolution in refer- 
ence to Whig principles: 

“ Resolved, That these principles may be summed up as 
comprising a well regulated national currency—a tariff for 
revenue to defray the necessary expenses of the Govern- ; 
ment, and discriminating with special reference to the pro- 
tection of the domestic labor of the country—the distribution | 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands—a single term 
Sor the Presidency—a reform of Executive usurpations.” 

The following is the meek and tame resolution 
of this year, on the subject of the tariff: 


5. Government should be conducted upon principles of 
the strictest economy, and revenue sufficient for the ex- 
penses thereof, in tiime of peace, ought to be mainly derived 
from a duty on imports, and not from direct taxes; and in 
levying such duties sound policy requires a just discrimina- 
tion and protection from fraud by specific duties, when | 
practicable, whereby suitable encouragement may be as- 


sured to American industry, equally to all classes and to all | l J 
| they have been intrusted with the management of | 


portions of the country.” 

It is true, that this resolution has been de- 
nounced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Joun W. Howe,]and others, as being ‘‘ Lo- 
cofoco, and not Whig doctrine.” It is the doc- | 
trine of the Whig party as declared by the Con- 
vention and sanctioned by the candidate. The 


| lar verdict has been pronounced, the instinctive | 


: Official pu grand compelsa reluctantacquiescence; 
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breeze. . 
I hear gentlemen around me say, ‘ That is 
*? «These questions are passed.” Let no 


tween the parties at this election, and consequently 
no necessity for a contest. Those (if any there | 


tinguish between principles of action and the ad- |, 
ministrative measures which are used to carry out :: 


posing parties that there was in the times of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Jackson. The one directs its 
energies to secure the advancementand progress of 
the race; the other exerts its influence to effect the 
purpose of individual desire. The one seeks the 
public good; the other the accomplishment of pri- 
vate interests and ends. The one has an abiding 
hope, a living faith, in the capacity of man; the 
other places its reliance upon forms and statutes 
to restrain his impulses. The one is advancing 
with the present and seizing upon the future; 
the other reposes in the shade of the past and ad- 
heres to its antiquated formulas. The one is in 
consonance with the pulsations of the popular 
heart; the other seeks to stop its beating; and the 
various governmental or administrative measures 
which have been adopted or proposed by these 
parties have been the means, the instrumentalities 


principles. 

As a consequence of this diversity of sentiment, 
the Federal party has never proposed a measure 
which has been adopted and acted upon as the get- 
tled policy of the country; but, on the contrary, 
has invariably manifested its hostility to the ad- | 
vance steps of Democratic progress. Aftera con- | 
test between right and prerogative, and the popu- | 


propensity of this party to keep the position of | 


but we find the persons composing it equally hor- 
rified and astonished at the next movement of the | 
public mind; hence they have received the descrip- | 
tive and appropriate cognomen of the party of | 
‘© obsolete ideas.” They have not the slightest 
comprehension of the principles of Republicanism, 
or the symmetry of our system. They look upon :: 
Government as an artificial arrangement, a purely ‘| 


. factitious creation, instead of the natural state of :: 


' incompetency to direct its harmonious movements, 
| or develop its inherent powers. Though the igno- | 


tariff of 1846 makes not only a ‘just discrimina- ': 


tion,” buta great discrimination. It discriminates 
in its duties on different articles, dividing them in | 


| requires the mind, disciplined by study, and en- 


nine classes—levying upon the first class, consist- |: 


ing of luxuries, a duty of one hundred per cent.; ' 
upon the second, forty; upon the third, thirty; | 
fourth, twenty-five; fifth, twenty; sixth, fifteen; | 
seventh, ten; and eighth class, five per cent.; 
while the ninth class is admitted free of duty— 
each article, therefore, named in these different 
schedules is protected to the amount of the duty | 
and cost of transportation. 


And the propriety of |, 


making them specific, instead of ad valorem, when- ': 
ever practicable, is a question of detail, and not of :: 
principle. The hank has this year disappeared :: 


from the family of Whig measures; distribution | 
of the proceeds of the public lands, the abolition | 
of the veto, and reform of Executive usurpations, | 
each have been buried in silence, with no monu- 
ment to mark the tomb. Thegrand edifice erected 
by the genius, and supported by the eloquence, of | 
Clay, has now lostits symmetry and beauty—one | 
by one its columns have fallen. It awaits only | 
the shock of the approaching earthquake to totter 


; rights, has been the work of Democratic Adminis- 


| 


|: posing party have ever achieved has been to retain 
`: the position its predecessor had acquired. 


| 
i 


i proving the incapacity of the anti-Democratic |, 


into ruin; like the tree whose spreading shade | 


refreshed our boyhood, stretching out its fibres | 


‘now acathed by the lightning, leafless, branchless, 


y é i set of men who rega | 
affording no shelter, the naked trunk only remains, |; prize—who look upon the offices as places to fur- į; 


i ` that it has increased the public expenditure; i! 
and grasping the earth for support and sustenance, | 


existence. They hold that its safety is dependent | 
upon the checks and restraints it imposes upon the 
people, and place their faith in these rather than in 
the actual and existent principles of which it is only 
the external manifestation. Whenever, therefore, 


i} 


the Government, they have shown their absolute |! 


ramus, destitute of the first rudiments of math- |! 
ematics, may, by an acquaintance with the tables 
which science has prepared, calculate the contents |! 
of a field, or the occurrence of an eclipse, yet it || 


lightened by learning, to prepare these, and with 
them reveal the secrets of nature, follow the plan- | 
ets in their course, and discover the causes which |; 
produce such results. So with our system, ema- 
nating from the people, experience has proved 


A reference to the history of each Administration |! 
would prove the truth of this position, would |i 
show that every increase of national domain, || 
every assertion and maintenance of international || 
republican law, every advancement of popular 


trations—the result and direct product of Demo- |! 
cratic thought and action; while all that the op- 


I do not propose at this time further to enlarge 
upon or elaborate this bt oa but to confine my- 
self to the other and equally conclusive manner of ' 


party to administer the Government, by showing | 
brought into the Pone men of public affairs a || 
the Treasury as lawful | 


‘receipts, $58,394,701 84. 
; $58,241,167 24. 


nish means for enriching themselves and their de- 
pendents, and not as stations to be occupied for 
the benefit of all—who look to the salary, and not 
the digcharge of official duty, as the end and ob- 
ject to be sought—who hold the pay, the emolu- 
ment, which is only the incident, as the principal, 
the sole inducement; and, by the facts which I 
shall adduce, show that the question between the 
parties is, whether the happiness of the people is 
to be promoted, and the resources of the nation 
developed by the due and proper exercise of the 


- constitutional functions of the Government, or 


its powers perverted, its Treasury applied to 


schemes of individual cupidity and the mainte- 


nance of a system of political pauperism, and 
whether the civil or military is to be the predomi- 
nant power in the Government. In doing this, I 
am obliged to examine in detail the action of the 
present thoroughly Whig Administration, and 
compare its management of finances with that 
which immediately preceded it. 

Mr. Polk was inaugurated March 4, 1845. The 
fiscal year begins on the first day of July, and is 
estimated for by the various Departments the pre- 


' ceding December, and the Congress of that winter 
‘always makes appropriations for the year com- 
mencing the succeeding July. The last fiscal 
i year of Mr. Tyler’s administration ended on the 
; 30th of June, 1845. Mr. Polk’s administration 
:; is responsible for the expenditures from that date. 


It is also proper to state here, that there existed at 
that time a large public debt, which fell due dur- 
ing his term of office, but for which he is in nowise 
responsible. By an examination of the official 
reports I find that for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1846, the total receipts were, $29,499,247 06. 
Total exnenditure for that year, $28,031,114 20. 
The Mexican war broke out in May of that 
fiscal year. It had been for months threatened 
and impending, and there were largely-increased 
expenditures for warlike munitions; and by the 
report of Secretary Walker, in December follow- 


| ing, we find charged to Mexican hostilities in that 


fiscal year— 


War Departinent....... weese e e e $3,304,848 04 
Navy Department. sssessssesesssssesseo 147,619 40 

3,452,467 44 
Payment on account of public debt..... 1,217,823 31 


$4,670,290 75 


This amount deducted from the total costof the 
year, leaves the sum of $23,360,823 45 as the 


| whole peace expenditure of that year. This in- 


cludes also a large item paid to militia of States 
and Territories, chargeable, I suppose, to the war; 
but I have not deducted it. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1847, the 
whole receipts of the Government were, $61,152,- 


: 428 90. Expenditure, $59,451,177 65. 


During this year the payment on account of the 
public debt was, $3,522,082 37; leaving the total 
expenditure, omitting public debt, $55,899,095 28. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1848, total 
Total expenditure, 


During this year the payments on account ot 
the public debt amounted to $15,429,197 21— 


; which, deducted from the whole expenditure, 
‘leaves the amount, (omitting the public debt,) 
i! that only those whose feelings and sympathies are |} 
' with the people, Democratic, have ever been able 
|, to grasp its significance, or guide its movements. 


$42,811,970 03. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1849, the 


| total receipts of the Government were, $48,983,- 
| 632 10. ‘Total expenditure, $46,798,667 82. 


During this year there was paid on account of 
the public debt, and installments to Mexico, 


| $16,453,272 39. Omitting payment on account 
of the public debt, the whole expenditure was 


$30,345,395 43. 

We find the expenditures of Mr. Polk’s admin- 
istration of four years, including the public debt 
and all the cost of a war, in which there were eighty 
thousand men in the field, amounted to the sum of 
$192,522,126 91; making a yearly average of 
$48,130,531 72. The amount of public debt, in- 
cluding the sum paid to Mexico under the treaty, 
was $36,622,375 28, being a yearly average of 
$9,155,593 82 paid during a war. The whole 
amount of expenditure, deducting the amount paid 
on the public debt, is $155,899,751 63; the annual 
average expenditure being 438,974,937 90. 

We commence now, the three years of Whig 
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Administration of the finances, during a time when 
we were ‘‘ at peace with allthe world and the rest 
of mankind,” beginning with the fiscal year com- 
mencing July 1, 1849, and ending June 30, 1850. 
The total receipts for that year, were $45,959,- 
813 18. Total expenditure, $43,002,168 69. There 


i 
I 


was paid, on account of public debt, $7,437,366 41; ` 


leaving the expenditure $35,564,802 28. This 
year had been estimated for by Mr. Walker, in- 
cluding public debt, Mexican installments, and all 
other expenses, at $33,213,152 73. The actual 


i 


have seen that now, after a lapse of only seven 
years, the average yearly expenditure is more than 
$41,500,000 exclusive of the payments on account 
| of the public debt. 
But why this enormous increase? We are an- 
' swered, ‘‘ on account of the extension of our ter- 
ritory.”? This will not do—when we conquered 


: must of a necessity startle us. 


mode of estimating these expenditures, for the purpose of 
comparison, is to take those tur the Army proper; and un- 
der that head we have, as I have before stated, 3965 per 
man for the fast fiscal year. But when we come to nok at 
some of these items, we find they are of a character that 
During the last fiseal year 


: they spent in Texas alone $1,040,000; in California, $¢27,- 


l, 


| that territory, and held it by the force of our arms, ` 


and supported there an immense army at a less 
: expense. 


expenditure of the first year of Whig rule, there- || by the President here in July of that year; so that 


fore, exceeded the necessary and estimated ex- 
penditure, $12,746,660 35, or over fifty per cent. 
of the whole peace expenditure of Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1851, the 
whole receipts were, $58,917,524 36. The whole 
expenditure, $48,005,878 68. There was 


i 
i 
| 
j 
| 
| 


| 


aid :' 


this year on the public debt, $4,217,986 10. The . 


total expenditure—omitting the public debt—was 
$43,787,892 58. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1852, the 
total receipts were, $49,745,598 72. The actual 
amount of money paid out prior to July 1, 1852, 
was $45,735,591 73. But a deficiency bill, to 
make up for moneys which the Administration had 
spent beyond the appropriation, had a long time 
prior to this been reported, but had not yet become 
a law, which, however, has subsequently passed, 
amounting to $5,434,882 36, and is to be added to 
the preceding amount, which will increase the total 
expenditure for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1852, to $51,170,474 09. There has been paid 
during this year on the public debt, $6,022,115 53. 
Leaving for the actual expenditures, exclusive 


of debt, for the year ending June 30th, 1852, |: 


$45,148,358 56. 
The total expenditures for the three 


is $142,178,521 46—being an annual average of 
$47,393,840 48. 


The total amount of public debt paid during this i 


period of three years is $17,677,468 04. 

Yearly average, $5,892,489 34. 

The total amount of expenditure for these three 
years, omitting the amount paid on account of the 
public debt, is $124,501,053 42. 

Yearly average, 


istration the sum of $2,525,313 24. 


The yearly average of public debt paid by this l 


Administration has been but $5,892,489 34, while 
the yearly average of Mr. Polk’s administration 
was $9,155,593 82. 

Annual average excess, $3,263,104 48. 


I havethus shown that, omitting the amount paid ' 


for principal and interest on the public debt, the 
annual expenses of this Administration, in a time 
of peace, have exceeded by more than $2,500,000 
the expenses of the preceding Democratic Admin- 
istration in conducting for the first time in our his- 
tory an expensive and protracted foreign war, 
which resulted in doubling the area of our terri- 


yan of | 
the Whig Administration, including public debt, |; 


| 


l 
$41,500,351 14—exceeding the ` 
early average of the time of Mr. Polk’s admin- 


natural inquiry is made, where has the money ; 


gone? Before proceeding to answer that, I desire | 


to call attention to the obvious fact, that no com- 


parison can be fairly made between the total ex- |: 


penditures of these two Administrations, because | 


i tablish ti f 
one had only to provide for a pence eatabiahimert | the 1th of April last, by Senator Huwren, of 


Fae . f li r 
multiplied exactions necessary to the support of | and as he has every opportunity for the most ac- 


an invading army quartered upon foreign soil. 

find in a speech made in this House, Februarv 14, 
1850, by the Hon. George W. Jones, of 
nessee, on the finances of the Government, that he 


! 


mE giving his statement rather than my own. He 


ł 


has examined the documents, and deducted from : 


the annual expenses of the administration of |: 


Mr. Polk those items which were clearly charge- 
able to the war, and that during the three years 


j 
i 
i 


in which the war was actually carried on, the ex- | 


penditures of the Government, exclusive of the :! 


war, were as follows: 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1846 
For the fiscal year euding June 30, 1847... 24,728,245 61! 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1848... 23,522,068 40 

From the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in December, 1850, itappears that the average 


annual expenditures of the Government for the |! 


three years ending June 30, 1843-°44-°45, exclu- 
sive of public debt, was $21,277,901 64. 


«« «922,864,296 52 ` 


fl 
i 
i 
i 
j 


ji 


We! 


| 
| 


for one whole fiscal year, ending June 30, 1849, 


But the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo : 
was concluded in February, 1848, and published 


the last of Mr. Polk’s administration, we were in ` 


| possession of every acre of this territory; and it 
i being the first year after the war, it was necessa- 
| rily the most expensive. We were obliged to 
' provide and locate there a peace establishment, 
and undergo very many expenses which could 
never again occur; and yet we find that during 
that year, including the entire cost of the Army 
and Navy, and pensions, the whole expenditure 
was only $30,345,395 43—more than $11,000,000 
less than the yearly average of the three succeed- 
ing years. 

i have shown that the first year of General Tay- 
i lor’s administration exceeded by $12,746,660 35 
| the estimates of Secretary Walker. But the first 
ear of Mr. Fillmore’s, under the administration 
; of the Treasury Department by Mr. Corwin, ex- 
ceeded the estimate of Mr. Meredith, General 


erate sum of $8,856,504 77. So that itseems that 
even the Galphin Cabinet has been outdone by their 
Gardiner successors. 

I now proceed to show in what manner this 


it would seem they could not have taken time even 
to count or weigh it. We cannot go into the 
various Departments while under the control of 
their present heads, and see how or where the 


Taylor’s Secretary of the Treasury, by the mod- |, 


. the expenditure of the quartermaster. 


i] 


Hi 


' of the road? 


! treasure is abstracted. Most of the abuses are ` 


concealed. We can only observe results, trusting 
that a light will be kindled in those dark recesses 
that will reveal the secret pipes which have been 
draining this almost inexhaustible reservoir. Until 
that time we must wait, contenting ourselves with 
the indicia of fraud—the occasional debris or scat- 
tered remnants that we can find—the tracks we 


tion. 

The Army is the great pregnant mother of a 
monster-brood of abuses. I have been amazed, 
at examining the reports of the War Department, 
with its hydra-headed military bureaus. 
i have, in addition to the Secretary of War, nine 

military bureaus, each presided over by some dis- 
| tinguished chieftain, residing in Washington, re- 
| ceiving large salaries, and provided with their chief 
| clerks and subordinates—for what? To transact 
| the civil business of the Army! 

| how this Department is managed. The last re- 
| port of the Secretary of War shows that there 
' were on the lists, during the last year, ten thou- 


tory. This ie a startling announcement, and the || sand five hundred and thirty-eight men, which, owing 


: to desertions, sickness, and deaths, will afford ‘an 


can discover, which point invariably in one direc- . 


But let us see. 


' effective force of eight thousand five hundred.” © 


I had made an estimate of the amount which it 
costs per man, according to the documents sub- 
mitted; but since making itPi have found the fol- 
lowing, from a speech delivered in the Senate on 


Virginia, chairman of the Finance Committee; 


curate information, and is known to the country 
| by long and faithful service in Congress, I prefer 


; says: 

‘<I find, on comparing the expenditures for the year end- 
: ing the 30th of June, 1845, and the year ending June, 185), 
i that, in 1845, the whole expense under that head was 
i 93,155,027; and in 1851, the expense of the Army proper 
| was $8,949,000. When you come to add to that $1,221,856, 
to be for expenditures in the Quartermaster’s Department, 
not appearing in the Register’s books, you have an expend- 
iture for the Army proper of upwards of $10,000,000—be- 
ing more than three times as much as it was in 1845. We 
have the estimate for ten thousand five hundred troops in 
the field; and when we come to take the expense for the 


:| Quartermaster’s Department for the last fiscal year, we find 


| it comes very nearly to $500 per man under that head 
! alone. In the Army proper, the expense, when the sum of 
| $1,221,000 is added as above to the Secretary’s statement, 
is about $965 per man. And the whole military expend- 


the Secretary of the Treasury.” * * = “ Butthe fair 


itures of that year are $11,811,792, as stated in the report of : 


! nineteen. 
. distant places, and unnecessarily paying for trans- 


000; in Oregon, $187,000; in New Mexico, $806,154.” 
The expenditures for the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment alone, for the year ending June 30, 1852, 
are thus shown to be nearly $500 per man; and 
the whole expense, per man, $965. In 1845, a 


` time of peace as now, the whole expenses of the 


Army proper, per man, were $366 50; and in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, less than $115 per 
man; showing an increase in the Quartermaster’s 
Department, since 1845, of more than four hundred 
percent. During the year 1847, the most expen- 
sive year of the Mexican war, the cost of each 
soldier, per capita, in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, was $374 81; and now it costs much more 
to keep our soldiers resting, than it then did to 
maintain them fighting. But the question returns 
to plague the managers of this Department, how 
are these amounts madeup? The pay of each 
soldier is eight dollars per month, or ninety-six 
dollars per year. This amount is not included in 
Nor is it 
any of his business to furnish subsistence, ord- 
nance, ammunition, or medical expenses. There 
are a few items to which I desire to call attention, 
which, ina very limited examination of the official 
reports, have seemed worthy of notice. By appen- 
dix C to the Quartermaster General’s report, I find 
that, July 30, 1850, L. G. Capers was paid ninety- 
six cents per one hundred pounds, for transporting 
in wagons from San Antonio, in Texas, to Fort 


money has been shoveled out of the Treasury; for $ Merril, 67,500 pounds of freight—nearly one dollar 


per hundred. There are other charges about the 
same date, some at the same rates, and others a 
trifle lower. What is the distance and character 
By a eauscquen portion of the re- 
port, we find Fort Merrill is one hundred miles 
south by east of San Antonio; and on the same 
page, in speaking of the roads to San Antonio, it 
says, ‘all generally good natural roads.” This 
would seem to bea mostexorbitant price. Whether 
the contractor and any of the officers at the station 
divided the profits, we are not informed by the 
official documents. The inference, however, is 
irresistible, 
From the same report, I extract the following 
comparative statement of expenditure: 
Year ending June 30, 1845. Do. 1851. 
For forage 999,794 20....$1,287,327 91 


We | For constructing and repairing 


For incidental expenses...... 
For transportation 
Traveling allowances for offi- 


It will be seen by the above, that while every 
branch of expenditure has increased greatly, the 
one for forage has in six years been multiplied by 
more than ten, and that for transportation by 
One cause of this is, in purchasing at 


portation, when the same articles could be pur- 
chased as cheaply at or near the stations. But 
unfortunately for the Government, the contractors 
—the men who are to make the money by furnish- 
ing these supplies—do not inhabit the Territories, 
they live in the States, and are rewarded for party 
services by contracts, to furnish articles at extrav- 
agant prices and great distances from where they 
are needed. This affords another class of con- 
tractors a pee eee o for transporting these 
supplies; and though it be ‘‘ carrying coals to New- 
castle,” yet it answers the end intended—an ex- 
cuse for putting their arms in the Treasury. Du- 
ring the Merian war, in the same climate, it cost 
nothing for forage for horses, mules, &. Now, 
more than a million is annually paid for this alone. 
Hay, where it can be had for the cutting, is pur- 
chased at $50 per ton, ina climate where “grazing 
is good for all but two months in a year,” and in 
some places the ‘‘ whole year,” and corn $3 50 per 
bushel, where the soil yields its natural products 
a hundred fold. But the secret of it all is to be 
found in the fact, ‘‘that the officers attached to 
‘the Army at the different depots, availing them- 
‘ selves of their positions, have speculated in those 
‘articles with which it was the duty of the Quar- 


. ¢termaster’s Department to supply the Army.” 
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We find another very large increase in the table || from abuses. Officers, with no duties to dis- 


:| charge, are hanging around this capital, or vis- 
iting Neptune only at the watering places, and 
‘ receiving pay for years together under the name 
Four hundred and : 


seventy-nine thousand four hundred and fifty dol- | 


I have inserted above, in the item of rents; and 
on examining into the details, I find officers’ quar- 
ters hired ata most exorbitant rate. I will not 
cite instances in California, where everything is | 
known to be high, but in New Mexico, where 
there is no reason for more than the average 
prices. ‘‘ One house, occupied as quarters by Bre- 
yet-Major O. S. Sheppard, Lieutenant L. N. Ban- 
non, and Quartermaster’s store-room, $85 per 
month,” or $1,020 per year. ‘t Quarters for Colo- 
nel Alexander, commanding, $50 per month,” 
or $600 per year, and numerous others in pro- 
portion. Little did our revolutionary soldiers 
and officers, sleeping during our northern winters 
in tents and barns, or General Jackson and his 
brave associates in later times, suppose that their 
successors were at the public expense to quarter 
in princely palaces, and revel in royal halls! But 
into such degenerate hands have we fallen in these 
‘piping times of peace.” Who is responsible 
for such flagrant and long-continued abuses? 
General Scott, who now and for years has stood 
at the head of the Army—he is the General-in- 
Chief—he occupies a room in the War Depart- 
ment which he terms ‘* HEADQUARTERS OF THE : 
Army,” and is receiving a large annual salary 
amounting to more than the head of any Depart- : 
ment of the Government. Instead of reforming 
or retrenching, we find him, in his report made 


December 18, 1849, recommending the increase of |: 


our military establishment by the addition of three 
new regiments to the Army, which at the present 
rates, would make an annual additional expendi- 
ture of nearly three millions! Congress very prop- 
erly failing to adopt the recommendation, he in 
November last repeats it, slightly varied only, and | 
refers to his former report. 

The present Congress has been alike inattentive 
to this order, issued and dated in the General’s 
comfortable rooms in Washington, at the “ Heap- 
QUARTERS oF THE ARMY.” Should he, unfortu- 
nately, be able to add to this, ‘* Headquarters of the 
Treasury,’ with a hundred thousand office-holders 
bowing at his nod, and a Congress of his own, I 
have no doubt he would be able, in a single year, 
to double this standing army that is now eating 
outoursubstance, and which could then be brought 
to bear upon the deliberations of this body. The 
experience of this nation has shown that a large 
standing army is wholly unnecessary; that the 
moment a war is declared, the boldest and the 
bravest soldiery the world has ever known springs 
into existence as if by magic—from the volunteer 
yeomanry of the country. And that will bea sad 
day for public liberty, which shall give to the 
military power a greater preponderance than it 
now possesses in the Government. 

The last Congress cut down the estimates for 
the War Department one half. Did that stay the 
expenditure? Not at all. This branch of the Gov- 
ernment, adopting ‘‘ the military rule of conduct,” 
went on arbitrarily, in defiance of law, and took 
$730,000 of unexpended balances which had been 
appropriated in 1847 and 1848, to pay soldiers in 
the Mexican war, and used it without authority, 
and in direct violation both of the Constitution and 
the statute. Senator Hunter, in speaking of this | 
case, uses the following language: 

“ The Secretary of War went to an appropriation, made 
on 2d March, 1847, for pay of ten regiments of regulars, 
and on 23d April, 1851, he transferred that appropriation, of 
more than three years’ standing, to the Quartermaster’s 
Department. What, then, becomes of that provision of the 
Constitution which says that military appropriations shall 
continue but two years? Was notthata violation not only 
of the spirit but of the letter of this provision? He trans- 
ferred in this way, after Congress had said he should not 
have these appropriations, about the amount for which he 
applied to the Committee on Finance, and which was not 
given to him; and thus money which Congress appropri- 
ated years ago for the payment of regulars in the Mexican 
war, not dreaming that they were to be carried to such a 
service, was used more than three years afterwards for the | 
service of the Quartermaster’s Department.”? 

And not being able to find enough of old and 
unexpended appropriations in the Treasury, the 
War Department went on and contracted liabili- 
ties fora large amount, and sent them to usin a 
deficiency bill, and we had the alternative pre- 
sented to pass the bill, and thus provide for the 
payment of these debts, or repudiate the action 
of the Government, and take away the protection | 


i 


due to the settlers upon our frontiers. $ 


The Navy Department is, by no means, free 


of“ officers waiting orders.” 


lars went into the naval appropriation bill of this 
year for these respectable gentlemen. In this place 
should the knifebe applied. But we hear no word 
from the Secretary, recommending a reform of 
this crying abuse. Ifthere are more officers in 
the Navy than can find employment, let the num- 
ber be reduced; if not, the Navy should be re- 
lieved from this incubus, by ordering them into 
service. By reference to the various reports, I 
find the following expenditures: 


For the year ending June 30, 1845. ......94,902,845 93 
For the year ending June 30, 1846....... 6,450,862 70 
For the year ending June 30, 1847....... 7,931,633 68 
For the year ending June 30, 1848.. + 9,406,737 28 


For the year ending June 30, 1849... sate 9,869,818 20 
For the year ending June 30, 1850.. .... 7,923,313 18 
For the year ending June 30, 1851....... 9,044,597 11 


But the Secretary, in his report of the expendi- 
tures of the year 1851, adds: 

“ The unexpended balances in the Treasury that have 
been appropriated, &c., amount to $4,182,296 23—all of 
which will be required to meet the outstanding obligations, 
due on‘account ofthe objects for which these appropriations 
were made.” 

It will be seen by this that the late Secretary— 
and now Whig candidate for Vice President— 
| presents no claims to economy, but keeps up the 

expenditures in his Department even beyond the 
war standard. 


But great as has been the increase in expendi- |! 


ture in the various departments of the Govern- | 


ment, none has been multiplied in a more rapid 
ratio than the Indian Department. Where we 


formerly counted by thousands, now the estimates ' 


are made by millions, with constantly-accruing 
deficiencies. The cause is to be found in the gross 


, abuses which prevail, one of which consists in the 


appointment, from the old States, of Indian agents 


as a reward for political services. General Hous- | 


ton, who is most familiar with this subject, in the 
Senate, in June last, said: 


‘¢ The national expenditure now in New Mexico, to main- 
tain the troops and give ostensible and nominal defense, is 
$6,000,000 annually. Have the troops there killed one [n- 
dian? Have they made reclamation of one horse? Have 
ae rescued one person, or prevented the taking of one 
scalp? 


ified to discharge the duties of agents—men who know the 


| habits of Indians; who are familiar with their mode of P 


whth an extravagant outfit and escort to conduct him to his 
ency. 

sg He went to the Salt Lake, and staid there long enough 
to write a letter or two. He then went to California with 
his family, his books, and his baggage of all descriptions. 
He was an emigrant, moving at the Government’s expense. 
He reached the valley of the Sacramento about the com- 
mencement of the winter season, could carry his effects no 
further, buried them, and hurried on with his family. By 
an order that emanated from the Secretary of War, a de- 
tachment of the army was ordered out the following spring 
to bring in the private property belonging to this Indian 
agent transported for him at Government expense by the 
Salt Lake to California. I was told by the assistant quar- 
termaster who fitted out the expedition, the principal object 
of which was to perform this service, that the cost was 
little less than $100,000. This is another of the items that 
creates the necessity of deficiency bills, and charged as an 
expenditure in California. After General Wilson got to 
California, he resigned his agency, but no censure was cast 
on him for having passed through the country where he was 
assigned to duty, and emigrating, at such an enormous ex- 
pense to the Government, to another part of the country; 
but he was actually appointed to another office in Califor- 
nia. He was made Navy Agent at San Francisco. This 
same gentleman is one of the high-priests of the Whig party 
in California. He lately presided over one of the largest 
Whig Conventions which ever assembled in that State.” 


In September, 1850, an appropriation of $25,000 
was made ‘to enable the President to hold treaties 
with the Indian tribes in the State of California.” 
The President, under this, organized a board of 
commissioners, consisting of three persons. These 
modest gentlemen drew $150,000 of public mon 


e 
i from the collector at San Francisco, and aal, 


to use their own language, ‘ with an escort of one 
‘hundred and one picked men, ten officers, three 
t six-mule covered wagons, and some one hundred 
‘and fifty pack mules, to carry our provisions, 
‘ammunition, and Indian goods, all under the 
‘command of Captain E. D. Keyes, an experi- 
t enced and excellent officer.” 

This is indeed doing an extensive business on a 
very small capital. Under an appropriation of 
$25,000, they, in violation of law, take $150,000, 


‘and start off with a cavalcade, the expense of 


which will be as much more. Surely, the credit 
system is not yet quite exploded. But an Indian 
agency thus commenced, is carried out in a style 
of still greater magnificence. These commis- 


: sioners, after arriving among the Indians, made 


«c 'These are facts which I present. If men who are qual- | 


' life, who can traverse the prairies with them, and exercise | 


an influence and guardianship over them, were appointed, 
we should have a different situation of frontier security. 
But when men—whether favorites or not { know not, and 
care not—who are unacquainted with everything necessary 


_, to their duties, are appointed, itis an insult, and an indig- | 
nity, and usurpation, on the part of the Administration.” 


But this abuse, great as it is, sinks into utter 
insignificance compared with others. We are in- 


presents and gave entertainments that truly <‘ as- 
tonished the natives;’’ and have, for this and other 
expenses, drawn drafts on the Secretary of the 
Interior amounting to nearly, or quite, one million 
of dollars. They have usurped the powers of the 


_ President and Senate, by making treaties with the ` 


Indian tribes, and proceeding to act upon them 
without any ratification, the result of which must, 
in all probability, involve us in an Indian war; 


‘and yet these commissioners are not removed, or 


even censured by the Administration; and the 


, collector at San Francisco, who, in violation of 


; the sub-treasury act, paid them the money, is also 


debted to Hon. William M. Gwin, United States ` 


Senator from California, for revelations of a most 
startling character in relation to the transactions 
of the Government agents there. The first that I 
will notice is the appointment of General John 
Wilson, of Missouri, as Indian Agent to Salt 
Lake. His salary by law was $1,500 per an- 


© num. He was fitted out with a military escort— . 


; retained in office. 


There is one other case of official delinquency 
in California which Senator Gwin has exposed, 
and which I cannot omit in this place. I allude 
to the first collector of customs at San Francisco, 
Mr. Collyer. He was sent across the country 


. with a military escort, at an expense of $36,000, 
į when the cost of getting there by the usually-trav- 
eled and proper route—the Isthmus—would not 


the cost of which fer the Quartermaster’s De- ` 


partment alone was $12,000, beside the pay and 
subsistence of the men, and the cost to the other 
Departments. He staid at Salt Lake, the place 
of his destination, long enough to recruit—only a 


have exceeded $500. He then, after seizing upon 
large numbers of vessels, contrary to law—selling 
the goods at a mere nominal sum, and thus caus- 


‘Ing the loss to the United States of $1,000 ,000— 


few days; then wenton, with his family, furniture, | 


and lato-books, all at the public expense, to Cali- 
fornia, deserting the post to which he had been 
appointed, and for which he had received his sal- 
ary and such an enormous outfit by way of 
- escort. When his conduct was known at Wash- 
_ ington did the Administration censure him for this 


. criminal neglect of official duty? So far from it, 
|: he was appointed to another office—that of Navy `` 


as paying $100 


| Agent in California; and a detachment of United - 


States troops was sent hundreds of miles back in 


| the mountains after these law-books, and other : 


; Property, which he had been obliged to bury and 
; abandon on his way to San Francisco. 
Gwin uses the following language in relation to 


i About the same time, in 1849, a gentleman from the 
| State of Missouri, General John Wilson, was appointed an 


j 


` -mous vote, refused to confirm him. 


became a public defaulter to a large amount, and 
was then again renominated by the President for 
the same office; but the Senate; by nearly a unani- 
I pass over 
the thousand other instances of profligate waste of 
money by the Administration, in California—such 

od cord for wood; $500 per 
thousand for lumber, to build useless barracks. 
These are nothing, compared with the cases I have 


named. Ifa party which is guilty not only of 


such gross and palpable violations of law, but 
outrages upon the proprieties of official position, 


: and disregard of official responsibility, can be sus- 
‘tained by the American people, then are written 


Senator |, 


(| 


:! Indian agent for Salt Lake; and he, also, was furnished 


| 


constitutions a mockery and a cheat. 

But we need not travel to Texas, New Mexico, 
or California, to seek abuses for the purpose of 
ascertaining the true character of the men who 
control the administration of affairs. The proof is 
before us daily—our own eyes must be closed, if 
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we do not behold it—our ears must be shut not to 
hear it. 


| 


The Galphin and the Gardiner frauds, and the | 


connection of members of the Cabinet with these, 
the selling of political influence for a money con- 
sideration by those holding high official position, 
have become matters of history; and though at- 
tempts may be made on this floor and elsewhere, 
to excuse or paliate those who have been guilty of 
these offenses, it is all in vain. No matter how 
elevated the position, or exalted the intellect of 
the perpetrator, the stain is there, inwrought and 
ineradicable; and though „the effort of a lifetime 
should be directed to efface it, the ‘‘ damned spot” 
will never “ out.” Rurhors of a very suspicious 
character were prevalent here early in the session, 
in reference to the connection of certain persons in 
two of the Departments with contracts made in 
the office, and the allowance and payment of re- 
jected claims by those Departments after those 
claims had been purchased in whole, or in part by 
persons employed inthe Departments where they 
were to be allowed or rejected. In order that 
these rumors might be put at rest, and the per- 
sons implicated be, if innocent, exonerated from 
ponds suspicion, this House, on the 26th of 
anuary last, adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State, the Secretary | 


of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, andthe Postmaster 
General, be, and hereby are, instructed to cause to be re- 
ported to this House, as soon as may be practicable, full and 
complete lists of all claims, if any, (including principal and 
interest, and designating each separately,) allowed and 
paid by the respective Departments, or any Bureaus thereof, 
since the 4th day of March, Anno Domini 1849, which had 
been previously presented, suspended, or disallowed in whole 
or in part, and specifying the character of such claims ; 
and also, that they cause to be reported the names of all 
persons who at any time acted as the agents or solicitors for 
said claims, and the persons who received any portion there- 
of, or wereinterested therein.” 


To this resolution neither of these suspected 
Departments have made any reply. This is what 
the lawyers would call taking the bill as confessed. 
Why don’t they answer it? Would the answer 
show how certain persons with small salaries, 
only sufficient to yield them an economical sup- 
port, can live in fine style, keep their retinue of 
servants,and make investments in stocks? Would 


it show the people, the voters, the tax-payers, how | 
a man can take the Bankrupt act, and in less than . 


ten years, occupying a subordinate position in one 
of the Departments, be able to build and own fine 


city houses, and speculate in property? Such | 
knowledge might be useful to the public. It was . 
for such information we sought in the resolution. : 
We cannot get it, it seems, until the Administra- | 


tion is changed. 
lowing would an answer to the above resolution 


ive us? I quote from a late speech of Senator . 


UNTER: 

« A claim for compensation was made on the part of the 
owners of the steambgat Watchman, for its use in 1835 and 
1836. This demand was presented soon after that time to 
Mr. Hagner, and an allowance of something like $2,700 
was then made. Once, and perhaps twice, afterwards an 
attempt was made to reopen the account during Mr. Hag- 
ner’s term of office. He said thatthe only effect of the 


How many cases like the fol- | 


new evidence was to make him doubt the propriety of the - 


@riginal allowance. He said, too, that the claim was closed. 
Both he and the Comptrolier gave opinions againstit. But 
on September 28th, 1850, it was allowed by the present 
Auditor, and an amount of $44,750 found due by him. The 
question then arose as to the means of paying the claim. 
A balance was found of an old appropriation made 23d 
August, 1842, for the payment of Florida militia for services 
in 1839 and 1840. This balance was transferred to the head 


of another old appropriation—“ the suppression ôf Indian : c D n 
: “ itary officers, had been in the habit of charging 


hhostilities’’"—and thus paid.’ 

Forty-four thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollara paid on a claim twice rejected by a Demo- 
cratic Administration ! 

The way these things are maneged, and the 
Treasury plundered, is said to be as follows: Some 
clerk, or other officer in the Department before 
which the claim is or has been pending, either nie 
it, or, like Mr. Corwin, in the Gardiner swindle, 
sells his services and influence fora percentage—‘‘ a 
contingent interest’’ in it. He is then in a position 
where he can find or simulate evidence. He sees 
each link that is wanting, and supplies it. The 

` claim is put through, the money paid, and the of- 
ficial, for his very efficient services, takes the lion’s 
` share. The extent of this abuse and robbery, I 
believe, is enormous; but we can never know the 
whole until after a full investigation. There is a 
double evil here—an inducement for these men to 
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: : a a ah ; 

; throw obstacles in the way of honest claims, until || ‘similar to those rendered by General Scott for 

: the owner, wearied and disheartened, will sell for | ‘whick he is said to have received extra allcwance,’’ 
a small consideration, and a temptation to those ` 


who should be the guardians, to become the plun- 
derers of the Treasury. 


I will not go further into particulars, but call ` 


upon the suspected Departments to answer now. 
Seven months have passed since the resolution was 
adopted—a sufficient time, one would think, to 
answer any inquiry. Or do they plead the felon’s 
privilege, and refuse any response, because an 

, answer would criminate themselves ? 

| There is another abuse which has become gen- 
eral—the appointment of clerks wholly unfited for 
their stations, merely on account of the partisan 
services of themselves or their friends. Such ap- 
pointments have driven from employment many of 
the competent and faithful, and filled the Depart- 
ments with idlers and drones, men who hardl 


visit their desks often enough to be familiar with ' 


the way, but divide their time between the Whig 
committee room and thegambling houses of Wash- 
ington. Their salaries, however, are regularly 
paid. There are others who get three and four 
dollars per day, hire a substitute for one dollar, and 
pocket the balance. Some of these Departments 
are looked upon as political alms-houses, where 
the party pau 
vided for, at the public expense. 
timony of a Whig on this subject. The Hon.T. 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, one day last week, in 
a debate in this House, said: 

‘ Why, I know that the Secretary of the Interior has 
taken so many Whigs from certain Whig districts—for in- 
stance, from the Wheeling district—and put them into offices 
here, that he left none at home to vote for the Whig candi- 
dates, and they were defeated. (Great laughter. ]” 


The gentleman neglected to inform us whether 
Mr. Graham had put the Whig party of North 
Carolina all into the Navy, and thus produced the 
late disastrous result there. 

I will not go into detail as much as I had in- 
tended, as an investigating committee has been 
appointed in the Senate to inquire into these 
frauds, who are progressing with their work. A 
late chief clerk in the Treasury Department, to 
whom a large contract for building California 
light-houses had been awarded, contrary to lato, 

' and without advertising, and who, it was said, had 
made arrangements to sell out his contract at a 
bonus of $32,000 to actual contractors, was the 
firet witness brought before the committee. 
refused to take the oath. When, however, the ter- 
rors of the dungeon were placed before him for 
this contempt ofthe authority of the Senate, it is 
said he reconsidered, and answered. 
forestall the report of that committee, but only 

“gay to this House, and the 

prepare themselves for developments at which the 
whole nation will be astounded. They will find, 
that whilean honestclaim is hooted at and rejected, 


pen are all fed and clothed, and pro- - 
I quote the tes- ` 


He- 


I will not | 
paian they must |. 


ii translator, an 


a forged one is vamped up and passed through, if | 


it only has the right indorsers. They will see 

that mortification is actually attacking the body- 

_ politic, and that this, the great heart of the Re- 

public, the fountain of life, is affected by the dis- 

ease which is sending its poisoned currents through 
every artery of the nation. 

I ask attention to but a single other source of 

i abuse, and that is the appointment of the same 

` person to discharge the duties of two or more offi- 

ces, and giving him the full salary of each office. 


Prior to 1842, General Scott, and some other mil- ` 


, the Government for per diem and traveling fees 


' whenever they were directed to do anything which 


3 


| 
i 


| they could possibly say was not within the strict 


' Jine of their duty as military men. In 1838, while 
| General Scott was receiving full pay as Major : 


he had some negotiations with the Cher- 


| General, e r 
For this he claimed extra compensation 


| okees. 


| at the rate of eight dollars per day, for two hun- | 


| dred and forty-four days. Mr. Poinsett, Secre- 
| tary of War under Mr. 


i claim. It was paid—amounting to $2,310 71. 
i Congress, at its next session, hearing of this fla- 


an Buren, did not allow ; 
l! it.” After the election and inauguration of General | 


|| Harrison in 1841, General Scott presented his . 


| 


! grant abuse, passed a resolution ‘requiring the ' 


i € Secretary of War to report to the House all cases 
‘in which extra compensation has heretofore been 
t allowed to other officers of the Army for services 


i 


i 
l 


&c. On the 7th of December, 1842, the Secretary 
of War, John C. Spencer, made his report to 
Congress; and by that report it appears that Gen- 
eral Scott had received for extra compensation, 
between the 18th of September, 1818, and 1841, 
os sum of $12,518 71. The last item is as fol- 
OWS: 


! 
i 
‘ 


. “Fora per diem of eight dollars, for two hundred and 
forty-four days services as connnissioner to treat and make 
arrangements with the Cherokee Indians, from the llth of 
April to the 10th of Deceniber, 1838, $1,952; and his ex- 


. penses during the time, §358 717°— 


making $2,310 71. From a report made at the 
same session of Congress, by Mr. Gilmer, of 
Pennsylvania, it appears that he received for serv- 
ing as Major General during the identical same two 
hundred and forty-four days, the sum of $3,994 
59—making in all $6,305 30 for eight months. 
To remedy this abuse, the following provision 
: was inserted in the Army appropriation bill of 
that year, prohibiting any repetition of the prac- 
tice: 
“No officer in any branch of the public service, or any 


other person whose salary, pay, or emoluments, is, or are, 
fixed by law or regulations, shall receive any additional 


pay, extra allowance, or compensation, in any form what- 
ever, for the disbursement of the public money, or for any 
other service or duty whatsoever, unless the same shall be 


authorized by law, and the appropriation therefor explicitly 
set forth that it is for such additional pay, extra allowance, 
i er compensation.” 

General Scott, in 1850, acted as See Ny of 
War for a month after the death of General Tay- 
lor. He was at the same time acting as General- 
in-Chief. He, in the face of this law, received 
his pay of between $7,000 and ¢8,000 per year for 
: one office, and $6,000 per year for the other. Then 

Congress passed the following law: 
“ Provided, however, That hereafter the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury, or other pay officers of the United 
_ States, shall in no case allow and pay to one individual the 
. salaries of two different offices on account of having per- 
formed the duties thereof at the same time: but this prohi- 
bition shall not extend to the Superintendents of the Execu- 
tive Buildings.” 


But that, sir, is evaded and disregarded by these 
loose-constructionists, who claim that the first and 
greatest commandment is, ‘* Put money in thy 
purse;”’ and a few weeks since we had a case in 

' which the Superintendent of the Census procured 


- the passage of a law which had the effect, while 


he was receiving a salary of $2,500 for attending 
to the duties of an office which he did discharge, 
to give him $3,000 for pretending to discharge the 
‘duties of an Office which did not exist. There 
is now in the Treasury Department, I am informed 
on the best authority, a clerk who receives one 
salary of $1,600 as clerk, $500 as superintendent 
. of the Treasury Building, another salary of $250 as 
who carries on the business in the 
‘ Department in office hours of an insurance broker ! 
Several Mempers. Who is he? 

Mr. DEAN. I have his name here in the hand- 
writing of the person who gave me the inform- 
_ation, and who had one of the policies he issued. 
: [Loud cries of ‘ Name him!” “* Namehim?”] I 
: have no desire to publish his name, but will give 
it at any time when this statement is denied. Sir, 
this announcement seems to create a sensation 
in this House. Has it come to this, that not only 

: the officers connected with the Government are 
professed stock-jobbers and claim agents, but the 
ublic buildings are turned into broker shops! Is 

' it not time for us to direct our eyes eastward to the 

Bethlehem where the political savior will arpa 
to drive the money-changers from the temple of 
our liberty? But this is not an isolated instance. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Robert J. 
Walker? , 

Mr. DEAN. The gentleman cannot divert at- 
‘tention from the Galphinism or Gardinerism by 
` attempting to connect the name of Secretary Walk- 
' er with such transactions as this. While he held 
an office here, no man dared to assail his char- 
acter. And during the time of a Democratic Ad- 
| ministration there was no necessity for resolutions 
i of inquiry or the appointment of investigating 
| committees to report upon alleged malpractices; 

nor were rumors everywhere rife of frauds on the 

, Treasury perpetrated by those who should be its 
: most faithful guardians. 

1 had hoped to have been able still further to 
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prosecute this inquiry ; to have shown how officers, | 
entitled te fees instead of salaries, moby the | 
amount of compensation which the law allows |, 
by ten, twenty, and in some instances, a hundred; 
to have commented upon the abuse of Executive 
patronage in sending off foreign ministers with an 
outfit of $9,000, and salary as large, for a few | 
months—and of the recent attempt to increase the 
salaries, because with 49,000 per annum they were ° 
not able to support as much style as the aristocratic 
ministers of the Courts of Europe. But I forbear. 
I have only hinted at these abuses—it is all that 
can be done within the time allowed—to expose 
them as they exist would require a volume. I 
shall be satisfied to have succeeded in directing 
public attention to them. We have seen, that in 
a time of general and uninterrupted peace, the ex- 
penditures of the Government have increased 
enormously—that many of the public offices are 
filled by soldiers of fortune, who serve only to 
plunder—that the Government is transformed into 
an instrument for ministering to private interests 
and rewarding party and personal favorites—that 
the Army has set itself above the National Legis- 
lature and tramples upon the Constitution and the 
laws, by using money before it is appropriated, 
contracting liabilities without legal authority—that 
when Congress limits the amount of its expendi- 
tures it utterly disregards such limitations and re- 
straints. H 

What is the remedy for these flagrant abuses, ‘| 
and how can the danger arising from the further || 
extension of military power be averted? Only by |. 
the restoration of the Government to safe, expe- 
rienced, and economical hands; by a reform thor- 
ough and efficient in all its departments, and con- 
fining each strictly to the exercise of its constitu- 
tional functions. Will the election of General 
Scott have any tendency to accomplish this object? 
He is already connected with the Government, in 
the very Department which has increased its ex- 
penditures most rapidly, and exhibited a reckless 
prodigality of the pe treasure, openly defied 
the National Legislature, and set at naught con- 
stitutional restraint. Instead of proposing any 
reform, he asks for an addition to the Army. His ; 
past life affords the strongest evidence of his inca- ` 
pacity to effect anything by way of retrenchment, 
and his fixed determination to subject the civil to ; 
the military power. Heis now, and has, forthelast .. 
twelve years, been a Whig, and thoroughly com- || 
mitted to all the extravagant and mercenary || 
schemes that have been advocated by that party. ': 
He is brought forward and supported by the spec- 
ulating, stock-jobbing, Galphin interest. If elected, . 
such men must give tone, direction, and shape, to |: 
the measures of his administration. They follow |, 
and attach themselves to a political party, as the 
buzzards are collected around an army, by an in- ' 
stinctive propensity to glut their ravenous appe- 
tites on the offal of the camp. In their opinion the 
Treasary has no bottom, or if it has, they are never 
satisfied until they find it. Butindependent of the 
men who stand as sponsors for General Scott, | 
what are the “ known incidents” of his civil life? | 
Are they such as afford any guarantee, that in his 
hands the Republic will receive no detriment? 

I pase over his unfortunate correspondence with |; 
De Witt Clinton, General Jackson, and Governor | 
Marecy—his unsuccessful diplomacy with Santa ` 
Anna, in each line of which his pen has so fatally ' 
dimmed the glorious achievements of his sword— 
these, furnishing though they do, the strongest 
evidence of incapacity for civil service, yet are not 
adapted to my present purpose, to show that the ` 
Government would not be economically and con- 
stitutionally administered by him. I will never, - 
in the slightest degree, detract from his military | 
reputation-—he has no friend who will be more | 
willing todo him honor. But when an effort is: 
made to take him from his sphere, and place him | 
in a position where he will, in my judgment, in- | 
crease a tendency in'the Government to which it |; 
is already too prone, it is a right, nay an impera- | 
tive duty, to speak plainly and boldly against it. | 
Every one who has an intimate acquaintance with | 
General Scott, will accord to him the most marked | 
propensity to invest all he does with grandeurand `: 
magnificence. Without countingthe cost orcaring |, 
for the expense, he projects schemes and under- 


| 


j 
i 
| 


' be appealed to and stimulated; that the candidate, 
, in accepting the nomination, proposes a-material 
; alteration in the laws suggested by his ‘* military ; 


, Cross of Honor ever 
: when in the same letter 


takes enterprises for which the mines of Califor- | 
nia are wholly insufficient. Of economy he has not : 


the slightest conception. This habit, or rather i 
nature, has often led him into difficulties with in- | 
dividuals and the Government. Passing over l 
those minor and frequent events of this character, |. 
I refer only to the fact of his taking, while in Mex- ' 
ico, without anthority , $7,800 of the money levied | 
asa military contribution. His taking the respon- 
sibility to pay Santa Anna a bribe of 910,000, and 
promising to py $1,000,000 more, and charge it 
as an expenditure of one of the departments of 
the Army, when he was sent to fight and not to 
bribe the Mexicans—his attempt to maintain his 
powers as head of the Army paramount to those 
of the representative of the American Govern- 
ment—all these ‘* known incidents” are referred to 
now, not as matters of complaint, but as illustra- ' 
tions; as proof that he would not be a safe custo- 
dian of the public treasure, or a scrupulous ob- , 
server of the Constitution and the laws, when 
these conflicted with his will or inclination. Now 
that he is a candidate for the Presidency, the fact 
that he has served the country in the field, and is 
elevated to the highest rank in the Army, furnishes 
no reason why these matters should not be fully 
discussed; for, as in the creed of Democracy, no 
human being is so low as to be beneath its ele- 
vating grasp, so no station is so high as to place 
its occupant beyond the reach of the popular 


, arm. 


Here, then, is the issue to be determined by the ; 
voters of the nation—to be canvassed and de- | 
cided at the political gathering, in the work-shop, |! 
the manufactory, by the wayside and the fireside. | 
Whether the public expenditure is to continue to 
increase at its present enormous ratio—whether 
the Government is to be transformed into a vast ' 
broker establishment, or restored to its ancient : 
safe, economical, and constitutional basis— ` 
whether a victorious general, for that cause only, 
destitute of every civil qualification, at a time like 
the present, when the Army has become a pre- 
dominant power in the State, should be placed at 
the head of public affairs, to have under his con- : 
trol the military and naval force of the country, : 
and a more numerous, unscrupulous, and merce- 
nary army of office-holders and expectants, who 
think his thoughts, speak his words, and execute 
his bidding, like the worm that takes its color from 


. the leaf on which it feeds, reflecting in all things 


the will of him who makes them,—these are ques- | 
tions of momentous importance, which are in- 
volved in the issue before us. -ji 
But weighty and important as they are in the |; 
financial and economical views, they become vital || 
to the existence of constitutional government, when 
we add the right assumed and exercised by the | 


| 
Army, to transcend the appropriations of Con- |' 


gress. And when we reflect that in this contest ` 
it is the military feeling alone which is sought to 


experience,” thus offering a premium for war, and | 
placing in the hands of the commanding general a . 
power over the soldier as great as the celebrated 
mere to Napoleon; and 

e adds, “and I should 
carry into the civil administration this one prin- | 
ciple of military conduct,” does it not force upon | 
us the conviction that his thoughts are all in the | 
military channel, and the apprehension that in case | 


; of his election, in any controversy which should :: 
: arise, the sword would be thrown into the scale, 
; and made the arbiter of our fate? ay di 
: Scott, in eve 
: The Whig 

;; created by the Whig National Convention, to 


FRAUDS OF WHIG EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


conducting the canvass against General Pierce. I 
shall state facts—indisputable facts—which no in- 
genuity can evade or invalidate. The fraud and 
iniquity of the system of electioneering adopted 
by those who have in their keeping the interests 
of General Scott, will require no comments from 
me. _ The facts themselves are sufficiently illustra- 
tive of the turpitude of the system. 

On the 17th day of June last, immediately after 


_ the nomination of Genera] Pierce by the National 


Democratic Convention, the National Era, of this 
city, an Abolition paper, known and recognized 
over the Union as the central organ of that fanat- 
ical party, commenced its warfare upon General 
Pierce. On that day it contained a long article, 
occupying several columns of the paper, reviewing 
the votes of General Pierce, while a member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, on the sub- 


"ject of slavery, and giving such explanation of each 
: vote as was necessary to exhibit him in the light 


of a warm and ardent advocate of southern inter- 
ests. The whole purpose of the article, as appears 
from its own language, was to show that General 
Pierce, in his whole official career, stood opposed 
to the Abolitionists, and was in favor of main- 
taining the constitutional rights of the South—in 
other words, that he was an ultra pro-slavery man. 
This Abolition article, after referring to the votes 
of General Pierce, copies his letter to Major Lally, 
of the 27th of May last, an article from the Rich- 


| mond Examiner, and an extract from the speech 


of the Hon. Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, to show 
that he has been always opposed to the fanaticism 
of the North, and occupied a position satisfactory 
to southern men. lt then closes with an appeal to 
the Free-Soil sentiment of the North, not to give 
countenance or support to General Pierce or the 
platform upon which he was nominated. Here 
are the concluding paragraphs of this decument: 


“Once more we appeal to our Free-Soil Democratic 
friends not committed to the nomination. You now know 
the antecedents of the candidate, and his present position. 
On the paramount question he is, and always has been, di- 
rectly and vitally opposed to you. You know the platform 
—no sophistry can explain away the faet that it was ag 
fairly adopted as any platform ever was by a political con- 
vention. You know that Mr. Pierce insisted upon the 
adoption of the offensive features which characterize it 3 
that he fully represents it; that his suceess will be the rati- 
fication of that platform by the Democracy of the United 
States. It contains no word in favor of land reform, no 
word in favor of placing the Government of the United 


: States, in its foreign relations and negotiations, on the side 


of the Democratic principle in Kurope—no word in favor 
of just protection to the river and lake commerce of the 
West—a commerce more valuable than all our forcign 
trade; but, with a single exception, it refers to old issues 
which either have been settled, or no longer constitute ques- 
tions between the two parties ; and the exception—the only 
new article in the platform—is adverse to all your convic- 
tions, abhorrent to alt your sympathies. 

“Of what principle, in what way, by what device of 
reason or sophistry, can you justify to yourselves, or to oth- 
ers, the support of such a platform—such a nomination? 


: Is a man bound to go with his party, right or wrong? Can 


he not refuse, openly and manfully, to support it when it 
does wrong—when it calls upon him to vote on a wrong 
issue—and go with it when it does right? We care noth- 
ing about third parties ; but in certain crises, movements 
by party men, independently of their party, or in opposition 
to it, are demanded by conscience, consistency, true man- 
hood, the best interests of the country. And at such times 


:, personal hazards must be braved. The man must make up 


. his mind to die politically, rather than die morally.” 


This document, designed to arouse the Free- 
Soil sentiment of the North against General Pierce, 
and originating with the Abolition paper in this 
city, has been republished in pamphlet form, and 
at this moment is being circulated by the Whig 
Executive Committee, and the friends of General 
State where slavery does not exist. 
xecutive Committee, which was 


', superintend the canvass, have had immense num- 


REMARKS OF HON. R. H. STANTON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
ty tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 24, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state ef the Union— 


Mr. STANTON said: I acknowledge my in- g 


debtedness to the courtesy of my friend from T'en- 
nessee, [Mr. Porx,] for permission to occupy 
a portion of his time. My object is to direct the 
attention of the country to the very disreputable 


manner in which the 


l: bers of this document printed and circulated. 
, While a document of this character is being cir- 
‘ culated in the Northern States, to render General 
| Pierce odious as a friend of the South, in my own 
` State and other slave States, by the most shame- 
` ful en of his New Boston speech, 
he is hel 

l: have’seen in the newspapers accounts of the man- 


up to publi¢ odium as an Abolitionist, I 


ner in which the friends of General Scott in Ken- 


, tucky, and other slave States, are using the Aboli- 


' tion misrepresentations of that speech to prejudice 


the public mind against the Democratic nominee. 


But this is not all. This same Executive Whig 


friends of General Seett are || Committee, of which the Hon. Truman Suiru, 


1852.] 
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SENATE. 


eS an a 


of Connecticut, is at the head, have published 
for circulation in the slave States, a document 
entitled ‘“‘GreNeRAL PIERCE AND nts ABOLITION 
ALLIES,” the most remarkable document to which 
the present canvass has given existence, and 
the purpose of which is, to prove that Gen- 
eral Pierce has been a uniform Abolitionist. This 


document is not designed for circulation in the | 


North-—it is not suited to that latitude, Itis man- 


ufactured for southern consumption, and does » 


General Pierce, as every enlightened man knows, 
the grossest injustice and wrong. Up to this time 
it has not been sent to the folding-rooms of the 
House of Representatives, to be enveloped and 
delivered to the members of the House who choose 


to engage in the work of circulating them, as all . 


others from the Whig Committee have been, but 
are folded, I understand, at rooms engaged down 
in the city, and sent off without reaching the Cap- 


itol. I will not ask why this precaution has been 
taken. The fact speaks trumpet-tongued for 
itself! T have examined this document, and well 


for the Whig Committee they have not allowed it 
to come to the Capitol. It begins with a vote 


given by General Pierce while a member of the : 


House of Representatives, against allowing Ed- 
mund Brooke, of Georgetown, in this District, to 
import two negro slaves into the District, against 
the then existing laws, and winds up with a re- 
hash of the Abolition misrepresentation of his 
New Boston speech. It is interspersed through- 
out with comments and assertiong, conveying the 


idea that he is an Abolitionist, as deeply dyed in : 
the fanatical tenets of that party as Giddings, - 


Philips, or Garrison. I will give a few of these 
extracts, that the character of the document, and 
the purpose it is designed to subserve, may be 
seen: 

4 We do not hesitate to affirm, in the broadest terms, that 
General Franklin Pierce did, at New Boston, on the 2d of 
January, assert in a public assembly that he considered 
slavery ‘ contrary to moral right ;? that he ‘loathed the fugi- 
tive slave law,’ and that he had ‘a most revolting feeling at 


that it would not be WiLLiam H. Sewarp, nor any 
man of similar sentiments. But, the closing par- 
agraph from this remarkable document, caps the 
climax of impudence and fraud: 


“ Must it not be mortifying to the last degree to every |: 


I can answer this last interrogatory and say, 
| 
| 


true-hearted American to have such a man as Franklin 
Pierce seriously pressed on the country as a candidate for . 
the Presidency? Is it not more mortifying to have one oc- 
cupying such a situation, reduced so low asto be obliged to 
back himself up by the certificates and statements of the 
lowest and basest of mankind? With what loathing and 
disgust will every well-regulated mind turn away from the 
miserable exhibition which he makes of himself by figuring 
in the newspapers with a letter which is destitute of every 
characteristic that constitutes an emanation of frankness, 
sincerity and honor. 

“Would Washington have produced the Ayers and 
Campbells of his day to certificate himself into the confi- 
dence of his countrymen ; and could he have been induced 
by any extremity to speak at all on such an occasion? 
And if he had spoken, how would his burning words have 
flashed into the recesses of every American heart? And 
how gloriously would the accents of ‘truth and righteous- 
ness’ have contrasted with the poor, paltry, and equivoca- 
ting expedients of Franklin Pierce. 

«© WE NOW HAND OVER TO THE SOUTHERN DEMOCRACY 


THEIR WOOLLY-HEADED CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDEN- '' 


, CY > LET THEM MAKE THE MOST OF HIM!?? 


| CANDIDATE. 


The capitals in which the last paragraph is r 
published are from the original, and were intended '' 
to make, more emphatic and impressive the denun- |' 


ciation of General Pierce, as the WooLy-HEADED 


i tee is welcome to all the capital they can make for 


General Scott by such means of political warfare. 

Sir, what can the high-minded and honorable | 
people, North and South, think of such a system | 
of electioneering. Here are two documents—one | 


published to be circulated in the North, the other i, 


:In the South—one representing the Democratic | 


the giving up of a slave :’ and we consider the attempts of 


himself and triends at evasion, and his and their half deni- 
als, fatai to his character aa a frank, sincere man. 

& But there are collateral facts and considerations which 
tend powerfully to sustain the accuracy of Mr. Foss, and to 
show the truth of his allegations. From the matter herein 
before inserted it appears that General Pierce, Norris, Hib- 
bard, Peaslee, Ayer, and Campbell are full of the idea that 
Mr. Foss can be discredited at the South by a mere allega- 
tion of Abolitionism or Free-Soilism, and they seem to roll 
up their eyes in holy horror at the presumption of the Par- 
son in charging on the General the expressions of anti- 
slavery feelings and views. One would suppose, from the 
tenor and drift of their communications for the public, that 
the New Hampshire Democracy had. been, during the 
whole of the fearful struggle through which the country has 
recently passed, the pattern of all that is moderate, just, 
reasonable, and truly national on the topics in issue, and 


that, in taking a position on the Constituti on, andin main- | 


taining that position, they in fact had leaned over consider- 
ably towards the South. But unhappily for them, and par- 
ticularly for General Pierce, the records of their proceed- 
ings, both in conventions and legislative assemblies, disclose 
a very different state of things. We undertake to prove 
that the Democracy of the Granite State, with General 
Pierce at their head, have pursued an extreme course on 


these subjects, and have in fact been the ringleaders of all ; 


the fanaticism and agitation which have been going on in 
New England for several years past.” 


In order to show General Pierce to be an Abo- 
litionist, it is necessary to attack the whole body 


of the New Hampshire Democracy, and hence, |; 
as ‘‘ the ringleaders in all the fa- : 


they are denounc 


naticism and agitation which have been going on in | 
New England for several years past. But here is | 


an extract equally as unjust and ridiculous: 


“ We insist that Franklin Pierce is thoroughly imbued ` 


with anti-slavery sentiment and 
betray the South, and all its vast interests, as readily as 
Martin Van Buren did. 


prejudice, and that hewill | 


“ The Democratic party of New Hampshire, having been . 


involved at the election in 1851, in very serious embarrass- | 


ment, by reason of acontroversy with Rev. Mr. Atwood, . 
he (General P.) went on the 2d of January to New Boston, ' 


into the midst of an Atwood community, to win back’some 
of the lost sheep to the Democratic fold. On appearing be- 
fore his audience, with his heart fuli of the sentiment that 
£ slavery is a great social, moral, and political evil,’ he draws 
on his solemn northern face, and takes into his hands his 
` northern system, and displays itto the gaping multitude. 
After appropriate preliminaries, the orator waxes warm, 


and being confident thatthe South would not hear, he : 
bursts out with fervid accents— I joathe the fugitive slave ` 
law. {have a most revolting feeling at the giving up of a ` 


slave; the law is opposed to humanity—yes, it is opposed 
to moral right.’ 

‘¢ What sort of an executor would Franklin Pierce make 
of this fugitive slave law? What sort of a guardian of the 


rights and institutions of the South? Who would surround ' 


him in the event of his elevation to the Presidency? 
would shape his policy and direct his counsels?’ 


Who : 


: credulity of the public in such a manner. 


candidate for the Presidency as a pro-slavery man | 
and friend of the South, the other showing him | 
up as an Abolitionist, opposed to slavery and the 


South, and both emanating from the same execu- .- 


tive committee, and circulated by members of the 
same party. 
For one, sir, if my party were capable of such 


fraud and duplicity, | should cease to céoperate | 


with it in any effort to elect its nominee. I would 
not pander to such a purpose, nor trifle as the 
am | 
authorized to say, and I here affirm without fear : 
of contradiction, that the Executive Committee of | 
the Democratic party have published no document 
during the present canvass which has been de- 


: signed or was adapted to circulate in one section 


| 
: neither published nor circulated any eed 
| 


' circulated, and I give the title of each, that all may 


ot the Union more than another. They have 


; which was not as applicable to Massachusetts. as 


to Mississippi, and which might not, with perfect 
propriety, have been sent into any and every State 
of the Union. 

Sir, | have a list of all the documents which 
have ever been published by that committee and 


know their character. There is no assault upon ‘ 
General Scott, showing him to be one thing in 
one section of the Union, and the very reverse in 


j another. They are all national documents, and : 
‘| 


answer as well for the North as the Southern lati- - 
tude. Here they are: 


The Proceedings of the National Democratic Convention. ʻi: 


The Life of Pierce and King. | 
The Galphin Fraud. | 
Vindication of Pierce by his Fellow-Officers. ` 
Exposure of the Catholic Test Slander. 
Whig Testimony Against General Scott. 
Scott’s Political Writings Reviewed. i 
Exposure of the Abolition Attack upon General Pierce, 
(circulated by the Whig committee.) 
German Life of Pierce and King. 
Letter of General Shields. 
Hon. Mr. Gentry’s Speech. 
Hon. Mr. Toombs’s Speech. 
Hon. Mr. Cabell’s Speech. 
Correspondence between Scott and Marcy. > 
German Exposure of Scott’s Original Native American- ‘ 
ism. 


Sir, these are all the documents which, up to this ; 


e 


time have been published by the Democratic Ex- ., 
|, ecutive Committee, and none of them have been 


published at the National Era qffice, or the office 
of any other Abolition paper. 
I have been to the folding-room of the House. 


i I have examined the books of the office having : 


charge of that department, (which are equally 
accessible to all the members,) and find that the 


pamplet entitled “A Brier CHAPTER IN THE Lire | 


or GENERAL FRanxuin Prerce;”’ has been sent | 


Well, the Whig executive commit- i 


to the members of this House, whose names I 
shall read, in numbers as follows: 


; July 10th, Hon. E. Newton, Ohio.......... Meee 2,000 
| July 10th, Hon. O. Fowler, Massachuset . 1,000 
; July 10th, Hon. S. W. Parker, Indiana.. -2,000 
: July 10th, Hon. L. D. Campbell, Ohio...........0 0. 2,000 
July 10th, Hon. J. W. Howe, Pennsylvania .........2,000 
July 20th, Hon. S. W. Parker, Indiaua...........0.. 1,000 
July 20th, Hon. J. W. Howe, Pennsylvania ......... 2,000 
July 20th, Hon. L. D. Campbell, Ohio....... 0.00.00 500 
July 20th, Hon. 1. Washburn, Maine........ceeeeeee 1,000 
July 20th, Hon. W. A. Sackett, New York....-.00.. 1,000 
July 23d, Hon. A. Tuck, New Hampshire .......... 1,000 
July 23d, Hon. J. Allison, Pennsylvania ........66.. 1,000 
July 23d, Hon. B. Stanton, Ohio ........ cerca ee ees 000 
July 23d, Hon. R. Yates, illinois . 1,000 
July 23d, Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, Massachusetts.. 1,000 
July 30th, Hon. E. Newton, ONIO.. sass cree eee ees 1,000 
Aug. 2d, Hon. J. L. Schoolcraft, New York........ 2,000 
, Aug. 2d, Hon. I. Washburn, Maine.........00. +++ 1,000 
| Aug. 2d, Hon. A. Tuck, New Hampshire .......... 1,000 
: Aug. 2d, Hon. J. Perkins, New Hampshire.........1,000 
Aug. Sth, Hon. E. Newton, Ohi0..... cece eeeeceeees 1,000 
Aug. 5th, Hon. A. P. Hasealt, New York...........1,000 
Aug. 5th, Hon. H. S. Walbridge, New York........ 3,000 
Aug. 7th, Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, Massachusetts... e.. 1,000 
Aug. 7th, Hon. Z. Scudder, Massachusetts 
Aug. 9th, Hon. J. Horstord, New York .........6605 
Aug. 9th, Hon. J. Wells, New York.....seeeseeeens 
Aug. 9th, Hon. L. D. Campbell, Ohio, (for Towa) 
Aug. 13th, Hon. S. W. Parker, Indiana... 50 
Aug. 20th, Hon. O. Fowler, MassachusettS..seseses. 12,000 
Aug. 2ist, Hon. J. H. Duncan, Massachusetts........ 100 


It will be seen that the circulation of this doc- 
ument by northern members of this House, com- 
menced on the 10th of July, and from that period 


to the 2lst of the present month, nearly 50,000 
ii copies of it have been folded at the public expense, 


and circulated under the frank of the gentleman 
named. How many have been circulated by the 
Whig committee, and General Scott’s friends in 
the Senate, I haveno means of ascertaining. The 
honorable gentleman from Masssachusetts [Mr. 
Fow ter] had twelve thousand sent to him alone 
on the 2lst inst., last Saturday. These gentlemen 
whose names I have read, it will be observed, are 
all from northern States, and their sentiments on 
the subject of slavery are well known. The 
_ pamphlet was pale at the Era office, and I 

resume paid for by the executive committee of 

higs. 

Mr FOWLER. I here affirm that no order has 
| been given for these twelve thousand copies. If 
they have been sent to the folding-room, it has been 
without my knowledge, and without my appro- 
bation. The one thousand first spoken of, I re- 
ceived, and franked off. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman admits the 
truth of what I say. Will he tell me how many 
he franked, and if, before allusion was made to 
them heré, he did not know that another large 
supply for him was in the hands of the folders to 
be enveloped ? 

Mr. FOWLER. The thousand spoken of, I re- 
ceived sometime ago, and franked them. [Laugh- 
ter.] Ihave sent them off believing that they tell 
the truth, and are valuable. I have heard within 

a day or two, that twelve thousand more were 
_ there. I heard it from yourself. 

Mr. STANTON. Yes, I told you. I believe 
they do tell the truth when they represent Gen- 
eral Pierce as a friend of the constitutional rights 
of the South, but they contradict what is said in 
the pamphlet called “ GENERAL Pierce AND His 
ABOLITION ALLIES.” 

Mr. FOWLER. I did notorderthem. I have 
not been requested by any member of this House 
to receive them, nor did T know, until informed 
, by the gentleman from Kentucky, they were in 

the folding-room. . 

Mr. STANTON. What have you done with 
i them? Is it not your intention to frank, and send 

them off, as you did the others you received? 


1 
{ 


í SULPHURIC ETHER. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
SATURDAY, August 28, 1852. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the year ending June 30th, 1853— a 

Mr. BORLAND, from the Committee on Mili- 
‘tary Affairs, submitted the following amendment, 
_ to come in after the appropriation for the medical 
_and hospital department of the Army: 


To enable the President of the United States to procure 
| the surrender of the patent issued to William T. G. Morton 
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joa the 12th day of November, 1846, for his discovery of the 
qnacebictic properties of sulphuric ether, $100,000. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, if the Senate 


| 
|! 


will give me their attention for a few moments, I: 


think I can put this matter on its true merits. 

The proposition ia to appropriate $100,000 to en- 

able the esident of the United States to purchase 

from a patentee his patent, or the privilege of using 
roperty to which he holds exclusive right under 
is patent. 


The firat inquiry that we make is: Is that which . 


we propose to purchase valuable ?—and, if it is, 
what is its value? I will not undertake to go into 
a detail of facts, or any argument to show the 
value of the discovery of the application of sul- 
phuric ether as an anaesthetic agent. It is a sub- 
ect which has been before the public so long, that 
{ apprehend every Senator is familiar with its his- 
tory, and the character of the discovery. I state 
what I apprehend no one will controvert—I state 
as a member of the medical profession, represent- 
ing, in that respect, I think truly, the universal 
sentiment of the profession throughout the world— 
that as a discovery beneficial to the human race, 
if it be second to any which has ever been given 
to the world, it ia second to vaccination alone. I 
know that the universal sentiment of the medical 
profession, so far as that sentiment has been ex- 
` pressed, is, that it is second to vaccination. But I 
also know, and state with confidence, that an im- 
mense number, almost an equal number, of the 
medical profession think it is of equal value; and 
many of the very highest authority consider it of 
much greater value than even vaccination to the 
human race. So much for the estimation in which 
it ie held by the medical profession throughout the 
world. 

Then, sir, fer the estimation in which it is held 
by the officers of our Government, who have availed 
themselves of its use in the public service, I have 
before me letters from the Secretary of War, from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, from the Secretary 
of the Navy, from the head of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and from the head of the Med- 
ical Department of the Army—all concurring in 
assigning to this discovery, as used in the public 
service, the very highest value; and expressing the 

_ wish, thatthe Government might, by proper means, 
avail itself of the right to use it in the public service. 


I will not read these letters. It would occupy too | 


much time of the Senate to do so. Butif any 


Senator should desire their reading, they can be | 
read. All assume, that it is of the very highest : 


value, both to the Army and Navy; that it has 
been availed of for years past; and that incalculable 


benefits have resulted to the public, in saving life ' 


and allaying human suffering, greater than has 
ever been derived from any one source. Itisa 
well-known fact, that, in the Army and Navy, in 
the performance of all important surgical opera- 


tions, this agent is now very rarely, if ever dis- : 


ensed with. And not only so, in the Arm 
avy—not only is it used in saving life and suf- 
fering on the part of our soldiers, and our sailors, 
but throughout the private practice of the country, 
the most eminent surgeons and physicians resort 


and | 


to it now habitually, and declare that it has be- : 


come one of the mostimportant and valuable agents 
which they have in the profession. If there were 
time, l could go on for hours in giving the partic- 
ulars, giving the modus andi, giving the cases 


those cases in which he cannot enforce his legal 
rights. How can he, sir? Why, this agent is 
used in every State and county in this Union; and 
it may be, and perhaps is, used in almost every 
family where physicians practice. 


Can he go to the bedside of the sick and suffering 
patient, who is undergoing an operation under the 
influence of this agent, and lay an injunction upon 
its use on such an occasion? Certainly not. It 
is one of those cases which must strike the mind 
of every man that his patent, so far as the legal 
remedy extends, is worthless to him, although he 
has the legal right, for he holds the patent from 
the United States to its exclusive use for a certain 
term of years. 

The next question is, Is the individual who 
holds the patent lawfully entitled, if any one, to 


be paid for the use of thisagent? Isay,heis. I- 


have before me here a copy of his patent, and of 
the record in our Patent Office. The official acts 
of our officers have recognized and established, as 
our laws require, the identity of this individual as 
the lawfulowner. It has been stated, I know, and 
may be repeated, that there is an adverse claimant; 
that there is another individual who claims to be the 
discoverer, and who has a title to at least a portion 
of the compensation which we propose to pay. But 
to meet that I have to show that if that individual 
ever had any right to be considered the discoverer, 
orany title to compensation, it has been relinquished 
for a consideration in favor of Dr. Morton; tor here 
1 have from the Patent Office an official announce- 


ment to that effect, which is signed by Dr. Jackson, ` 


the only individual that 1 know of who sets up an 
adverse claim to this discovery. But there is evi- 
dence before us from the very highest medical men 
in the country,and from the very highest medical 
officers of the Army and Navy, all recognizing 
Dr. Morton as the discoverer of this invaluable 
agent. But even if that were not so, the only 
other individual who sets up a claim to it has 
already, in the most solemn form, relinquished it 
forever, and assigned over to Dr. Morton all right 
or claim which he (Dr. Jackson) ever did have 
or could have. So that the point is settled that 
Dr. Morton stands before us as the patentee law- 
fully entitled to thjs discovery as the original dis- 
coverer. 

In the next place, lest it might occur to the 
minds of some that purchasing the right from a 


He has no! 


practical remedy for the violation of his patent. | 


Sulphuric Ether—Messrs. Borland and Smith. 
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` them, show that 
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large. The two branches of our public service, 
the Army and Navy, have availed themselves ex- 
tensively of it. It is one of the most valuable 
remedial agents that the world has ever known. 
It is in constant and growing use. This idea 
which we are thus using, not only prolongs hu- 
man life, and protects our soldiers and our sailors, 
and all in our public service from immense suffer- 
ing, but it is saving, in that mode of treating 
diseases, thousands upon thousands of dollars 
every year and every month. This individual 
cannot enforce his legal rights against anybody, 
owing to the very nature of the case. e are 
making use of his property to our great benefit, 
and he is receiving no compensation whatever for 
it. Then the papers before me, as I have read 
e is the individual who is enti- 
tled to compensation, if any one, for the use of 
this property. We find that the practice of the 
Government—a very enlightened and useful prac- 
tice, in my opinion—has_ been in favor of appro- 
priations of this sort. Then, sir, I ask if this is 
not a proper occasion for the continuance of this 
practice? When was there ever before us a more 
meritorious case? The medical profession through- 
out the country sustain me in the assertion that 
this is the most valuable remedial agent that ever 
has been known. How can we, then, in justice 
to ourselves, in common justice to the individual 
who has furnished us this valuable, or rather 
invaluable remedy, refuse to pay him for it? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, | do not know 
that I have been at any time since I have been in 
Congress, more surprised than I was yesterday, 
to learn that this Dr. Morton, in place of present- 
ing a petition to the Senate, had, without the 
knowledge of other parties in interest—without 
the knowledge of other members of the Senate— 
gone before the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and I believe the Committee on Naval Affairs, had 
an ex parte hearing, and induced them to make a 
report, by way of amending a general appropria- 
tion bill. I knew that he had presented a petition 
to the House of Representatives. I knew that he 
had caused a select committee to be raised there, 
which we all know is ordinarily favorable to the 


' object to be effected by it. I knew that he had 


patentee to use a valuable discovery is a new thing | 


in our Government, I beg leave to call attention | 


| 
| ! 


tice, but for years and years has been repeated | 


to the records, which show that it is no new prac- 


over and over again. I will cite a few cases. We | 


paid for the right to make anchors of a certain 
form for the Navy, $1,500; for the use of circular 
bullet moulds, $5,00U; for the use of gas in vapor 
baths, $5,000; for elevating and pointing heavy 


cannon, $20,000; for theri ht to use patent anti- ` 


attrition metal, $20,000. e paid to the heirs of 
Robert Fulton, for benefits conferred by his.im- 
provements in steam navigation, $76,300. We 
paid for Mix’s manger stopper, used in the cavalry 
service, $3,000. We paid to Dr. Locke, for the 
use of his magnetic clock, $10,000. We paid to 


: McCulloch & Booth, for the right to use the im- 


: $165,000 paid in these cases. 


by name, and by number, till they would count | 


thousands upon thousands; but there is no time 
at this period of the session for that. 

The next point I would 
is recommended to our consideration ? 


The Select ; 


Committee of the House of Representatives, to |; 
whom this matter was referred—although, as the . 


Senator from Connecticut suggests, they did not 
formally make their report, yet it was only be- 


cause no opportunity was afforded for them to | 


do so—have prepared a report—it is here be- 
fore me—a most elaborate, learned, and conclusive 


report as to the incalculable value of this agent, | 


and the propriety, in the opinion of that commit- 
tee, of its being availed of by the Government. 
Sir, it may be asked if this be so valuable—if 
. this individual has a patent for it, why does he 
not avail himself of the use of the patent, and pre- 
_vent the use of sulphuric ether as an anaesthetic 
“agent without recompense to him? I need hardly 
remind the Senate of the fact, that it is one of 


roved method of refining our argentiferous gold 
ullion, $25,000;—thus making an aggregate of 
ut, in addition to 
these, there have been numerous instancesin which 


| 
} 
| 
| 


patent rights, or the privilege of using in the ser- 


: vice of the Government patented articles, have been 
resent is, how far it į 


urchased by the Departments, some of which . 


instances I find cited in connection with the report . 


of the Select Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for which were paid $178,032; making 


for patents and the use of patented articles. 


meritorious individuals have come before ys, who 


been before them, and that the committee had de- 
cided to draw up a report in his favor, which re- 
port he had caused to be printed at his own ex- 
pense, and was circulating among members of 
Congress. But, sir, I did not dream that he was 
seeking to obtain the judgment of one of the 
standing committees of this body, without any 
knowledge or any information to other parties who 
were deeply interested in this subject, and who 
would have come before that Committee for the 
puree of submitting considerations and facts that 
ave avery important bearing on the subject. 

Now, I have to say, in the first place, that Dr. 
Morton has made no discovery which is patent- 
able. It is true that he went into the Patent Office 
here several years ago, and took out a patent for 


D 


: what he was pleased to denominate a “‘letheon.’” 


i ether? Nobody pretends that he has. 


:' an aggregate of $343,000 paid by the United States ., 


The mere idea that this article—I do not know 
exactly what he called it—is patentable, I believe 
is the object of contempt and ridicule among the 
medical profession throughout the whole country. 
I desire to know what Dr. Morton pretends to 
have discovered? Has he discovered sulphuric 
} Has ħe 
discovered that sulphuric ether can be taken into 
the lungs with impunity? Why, when I was a 


boy in college, I saw it administered over and over 


again. I believe we used to denominate it “laugh- 
ing gas,” and we were greatly amused with the 
antics which would be performed by young gen- 
tlemen when they had taken it into their lungs. 
Mr. SHIELDS. Ido not wish to interrupt the 


| honorable Senator, but I think he is mistaken ina 
Since I have been a member of the Senate, when | 


had made important discoveries, we have aided | 


them to test their discoveries by appropriations, 
amounting in the whole to $120,000. 


I mention these facts to show that precedents the Senator at college never saw sulphuric ether 


are all in favor of such use of the public money 
to enabie the Government to avail itself of im- 
portant discoveries. 

I will not detain the Senate by saying more on 


matter of fact; but perhaps I had better not correct 


: the Senator until after he gets through. 


Mr. SMITH. 
now. 
Mr. SHIELDS. Then I venture to say that 


{ would like to be corrected 


: administered. 


Mr. SMITH. Well, nitrous oxyd gas and 
chloroform produce the same effect. I have seen 


| : 1 i y mo ; nitrous oxyd administered while I was at college, 
this subject. I will briefy sum up. This discov- ,, and my honorable friend from North Carolina 
ery isa most valuable one to the human family at |; (Mr. Bapcrr] will recollect the time when he and 


1852. 
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lt 
ou use one 
or the other; but I believe the medical profession 
Getler believe that this species of ether is, un- 

er all the circumstances of the case, the best to 
be administered. But [ desire to inquire of my 
honorable friend from Hlinois, who seems to have 
formed an opinion on this subject, what this gen- 
tleman claims? Does heclaim to have discovered 
sulphur ether? Does he pretend to have dis- 
covered that it could be taken into the lungs with 
Sapan ? Notatall. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will answer the Senator. 
I presume these elements commenced at the crea- 
tion of the world, but this individual first discov- 
ered their use and application. 

Mr. SMITH. I insist that he has discovered 
nothing whatever. That a discovery has been 
made, [ admit; and that discovery is, that the ef- 
fect of ether, or nitrous oxyd gas, or chloroform, 
taken into the lungs, is to produce insenaibility in 
the human system. That igall the discovery there 
is about it. I say that nitrous oxyd gas and chlo- 
roform will produce exactly the same ‘effect. I 
agree with the honorable gentleman from Arkan- 
aas, that this substance, when taken into the lungs, 
will produce insensibility in the subject under the 
o, eration of the knife. [I agree with him, that it 
is a great boon to humanity; but I deny that it isa 
patentable discovery. It is a mere ascertaining of 
a particular effect of a thing that has been known 
for I do not know how long. For the last fifty 
years, physicians have been administering nitrous 
oxyd gas, sulphuric ether, and chloroform; but 
they had not found out that under the effect of 
these substances the knife could be applied to the 
aystem without producing pain. This gentleman 
came down here, and went into the Patent Office, 
and undertook to get a patent there for certain 
specifications, telling how this ether could be com- 
pounded and administered, and then pretended to 
get up some sort of patent for it. A patent fora 

rticular effect! ho ever heard of a patent 

ing granted for the discovery of a mere effect? 
It is not a ‘“* machine,” not an ‘‘art,” not a ‘ com- 
position of matter,” which are patentable under 
our laws; but it is a discovery that a certain mat- 
ter will produce a certain effect. 1 say that is not 
atentable. Iam willing to leave it to any lawyer 
in this Chamber. that an effect is not peeninile: 
This individual never sold a patent right, and never 
pretended to sell a patent right; and Í repeat again, 
that the mere idea that ascertaining the effect of an 
old and known article is the subject qf contempt 
and ridicule all over the northern country. 

Mr. BROOKE. 1 would ask the Senator from 
Connecticut, if he considers Daniel Webster a 
lawyer? 

Mr. SMITH. I havea little bit of a suspicion 
that he is. [Laughter.} 

Mr. BROOKE. Then I would refer the Sena- 
tor to his opinion, given as a lawyer, that this dis- 
covery is patentable. 


Senate of the United States. I have been requested 


to lay it before the Senate, and present the claims |: 
of Dr. Horace Wells, deceased, as being the act- ; 


ual discoverer of the anaesthetic effects of sulphuric 
ether. Why have I not presented it to the Sen- 
ate? Because it was so late in the session that I 
did not suppose the subject could be investigated. 
I did not dream that there was any inquiry going 
on in regard to it before any of the standing com- 
mittees of this body. 

I assert here now, that in thecity of Hartford, 
all the physicians and surgeons living there, all 
of theeminent members of the legal profession— 
the whole community in fact—believe that Dr. 
Horace Wells, deceased, was the real discoverer 
of this important effect of sulphuric ether, or ni- 
trous oxyd gas, or whatever may be used to pro- 
duce this effect. I have the most abundant testi- 
mony to prove this. I have in my possession 
sworn depositions; I have certificates of physi- 
cians; Í have a vast mass of testimony which I 
can bring before the Senate on this subject. 
sir, here has been an ex parie hearing without the 
knowledge of parties interested, and beforea com- 
mittee of the Senate without the subject ever having 
been referred to them. And now, without the 
knowledge of Mrs. Wells, without the knowledge 
of any of her friends, and without any opportu- 
nity for her to be heard, it is proposed to take a 


_gnap judgment and an ez parte judgment upon her. | 


he honorable Senator from Arkansas says that | 
the fact that Dr. Morton obtained a patent for : 
what is denominated ‘‘letheon,” establishes some | 
right in him, and precludes us from an investiga- 
tion! Does not my honorable friend know that 
all these proceedings for patents are ex parte? 
Does he not know that they are not binding on 
other discoverers? Does he not know that other 
parties who claim to have made a discovery have 
aright to contest the validity of the patent, and 
that the patent passes for nothing if the opposing 
claim is established? It is true the patent is prima | 
facie evidence; but does it establish anything in 
opposition to parties who had no opportunity to 
be heard before the Commissioner? It is certainly 
no more than prima facie, and we are at liberty to 
contest it in the courts of justice. We have a 
right to go beforea jury; we have aright to prove 
the facts. And I pledge whatever reputation I 
may have, that if the Senate will allow me, at the | 
next session of Congress, an opportunity to be 


' heard on this subject, I will make out a case for | 
ii the family of Dr. Horace Wells, deceased. Ifthe | 


Mr. SMITH. That may beso; but if it be so, : 


why does not this patentee assert his rights? If! 


he has got any rights under his patent, why does 
he not sue somebody for their violation? He has 
never instituted a suit. He has never pretended 
to enforce the patent in any shape or form. The 
physicians, surgeons, and dentists all over this 
continent and all over Europe, 
ether as an anaesthetic agent, and he has never de- 
manded a penny from them. He knows well 
enouzh, that he could not recover a penny of dam- 
ages, if he were to sue them for a violation of his 
patent rights; I do not care who makes any asser- 
tion to the contrary. In my own State, in every 
Btate of this Union, it has been administered. I 
have seen it administered to patients in this city, 
W hy does he not institutea suit againstsomebody? 

Mr. JONES, of lowa. The United States can- 
not be sued. 


Mr. SMITH. I know the United. States can- 


not be sued; but can a surgeon in the Army of the | 


United States use a patented article with impunity ? 
If this individual has a right to the exclusive use, 
under his patent, why does he not get Mr., Web- 
ster, or somebody else, to sue some. surgeon for 
using the article thus patented? 


I have got at my quarters a petition from. the | 


are using sulphuric || 
ner '| mity to be perpetrated, if there is any abominable : 
| outrage to be accom e rut 
| tice are to be trampled under foot, it is done by © 


! ong 
wil 


, committee of this body, | 
-| out a case worthy the most grave and serious con- 


subject shall then be referred to the judgment of a 


will be prepared to make 


i sideration. 


What an extraordinary course is it that is now | 
being pursued! We have here a man presenting : 


his petition to the House of Representatives, get- 


ting a repo 


. ing for that report to be actually presented to the 


| regard to an 
| that pathic is more dangerous than these ex parte 


House, coming into the Senate Chamber, unknown 


to the parties in interest, going before a committee k 
` of this body, and there procuring that committee 


to do—what? Notto bringin a bill, but here, on © 
the very heel of the session, to come in with an ' 


amendment to a general appropriation bill. I do | 
; not know but that this can be done. 


I have been 
in the habit of believing, that if there is any enor- 


lished, if ever truth and jus- | 


way of amendment to some general appropriation 
bill towards the close of the session. Not that I: 


| would intimate, by any means, that the honora- |. 


ble members of the Committee on Naval Affairs ' 
would do anything that was not right and just, in | 
matter of this sort. But, sir, I say 


he best of men are liable to be im- | 


inquiries. 3 | 
osed upon. I havea very high respect for the 
Fonorable members of these committees, but I de- 
nounce this attempt to filch money from the Treas- 
ury, a8 an outrage upon the rights of others, and 
a most abominable imposition on this Govern- 
ment. I believe that this Morton is a rank im- 
postor—that there is no justice or truth in his pre- 


tended claim. „I demand, in the name of justice | 


Yet, | 


rt in his favor there, and without wait- `. 


to the grave, of a discovery which is one of the 
most extraordinary made in modern times. Sir, 
there is that family now in destitute circumstances, 
and I assert that the real discoverer is now in his 
grave. Will the Senate act upon this matter in 
this ex parte manner? Will they proceed to render 
judgment against the widow and the orphans, with- 
out hearing what they have to say for themselves? 
I shall ask to have an opportunity to be heard in 
: defense of them. 
Mr. BADGER. I know not, Mr. President, 
what private griefs the honorable Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Smirnu] has; but certainly some- 


` thing or other seems to have stimulated him into 


f a vary undue excitement on this occasion, one not 
usual upon questions of this kind, and one which 
certainly that Senator is not in the habit of exhib- 
iting in the Senate. The honorable Senator de- 
mands an opportunity of making out a case—for 
whom? For clients of his. Does he demand 
that we shall postpone this inquiry, in order that 
we may have another investigation at the next 
session? If so, that is one strong reason with me 
| why we should promptly decide it now. Ido not 
i want to occupy two months out of three of the 
| ensuing session with the investigation of these 
contradictory claims, which the honorable Senator 
desires to set up on this subject. 

I shall vote for the amendment which has been 
recommended by two committees of this body. 
Of this man, Dr. Morton, I know little. I have 
seen him in this city, and that isall. About him, 

, as an individual, I care nothing. But I am called 
| upon here to determine whether I will vote for an 
i appropriation to procure the surrendegof a patent 


.: which he has obtained from the Government of 
j the United States, for the use of what is, beyond 


’ all doubt, one of the most valuable bounties that 


| has ever been bestowed upon mankind. 

The honorable Senator talks about chloroform; 
but does he not know, that however valuable 
chloroform is, as an agent in these cases, it is, at 
the same time, a dangerous one; and many who 
have gone to sleep with it, to be relieved from the 
pain of an operation to be performed, have waked 
no more? whereas, I have it from surgeons of the 
highest respectability that, with regard to this par- 
ticular agent, though it has been used in thousands 
of cases, there is not known an instance in which 
i fatal or dangerous consequences have resulted 
| from its use. That is what J understand. Of 
| 


course, I cannot speak upon the subject from any 
knowledge of my own. 

Dr. Morton has a patent for this invention. 
| The honorable Senator from Connecticut saya the 
; subject-matter of the patent is not patentable. 
: Upon that question I take issue with him; but 
this is not the place to decide it. The patent has 
been granted. ‘The subject-matter patented is in 
daily use, and has been in use for years in the 
Army and Navy of the United States, to the great 
advantage of the ak ips departments of those 
corps, and to the bene tand relief of poor suffer- 
ers who were compelled to be subject to surgical 
operations. It is used by the public generally. 
: And now I ask, if it is becoming the Congress of 
! the United States to say to this man, ‘* We have 
granted you a patent; we use the discovery for 
which we have granted you that patent; but there 
: are other people in the world who claim that they 
inally hit upon this idea, and therefore we 

not pay you for the use of your invention ?”” 
This man has reduced it to practice; he has made 
it accessible to common and ordinary use. 

But, it is said that Dr. Morton has not prose- 
cuted those who have violated his patent. To 
. me, this is no objection. It is no objection in my 
mind, that he has not discovered himself to be a 
litigious person, disposed to bring before the law 
| every surgeon of the Army and Navy, and in pri- 
| vate practice, who has used it for the relief of suf- 
| fering humanity. Besides all that, I have prac- 
| ticed law too long not to know, that whoever goes 
| to law, whatever else he may be, is no wise man; 
| and that he who goes there, goes not for his own 
| benefit, but for the benefit of clerks, sheriffs, and 
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lawyers. I think, in that respect, therefore, he 
has acted as a wise and humane man. i 
I do not undertake to decide on this question, 
from information which I have derived from Dr. | 
Morton. I never had any conversation with him fi 
upon the subject of the invention; | refused to have | 
any conversation with him. I have refused to | 
read anything which he has written upon the sub- . 
ject, but I rely upon information which I have 
received from impartial sources, and the unani- 
mous report of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Upon that 1 am willing to vote. We are taking 
no snap judgment upon any person—the clients 
of the Senator from Connecticut, or otherwise. 
‘We merely propose to purchase for the use of 
the public service, what we think is a valuable, 
or rather, I should say, an invaluable remedial 
ent. 
"SMr. GWIN. Mr. President, as I formerly be- 
longed to the medical profession, I wish to indorse 
everything that has been said by my friend from 
Arkansas in regard to this valuable agent. Icon- _ 
fess that I came to the examination of this ques- || 
tion with eXtreme reluctance. I had been out of || 
the profession for many years, and l attempted in |; 


every way I possibly could to throw it off; but, |! 
having been requested by those whom I could not |' 


disoblige, to look into it, I must acknowledge that | 
this is one of the most important discoveries that 
has ever been made in the medical profession; || 
and this gentleman being the patentee, I could look 
upon it in no other light than that, as we have 
availed ourselves of his property—for his patent 
is his property—we should in equity and justice 
recompense him for it. I came to this conclusion 
with reluctance; for I was very much disposed, || 
without examination, to go against the claim. |; 
But having examined it, 1 could do nothing less 

than to add my testimony to that of the Senator | 
from Arkansas, both of us having been in the | 
medical pr@fession. | 

Mr. SMITH. I want to ask a question of my 
friend from California. I want to know whether | 
Dr. Jackson or Dr. Wells had any notice of the |; 
application for a patent? i | 
` Mr.GWIN. I do not wish to go into any dis- '| 
cussion of the law with regard to patents. My |; 
friend from North Carolina and the Senator from || 
Connecticut can discuss it if they choose. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The honorable: Senator from 
Connecticut took occasion to make some remarks 
reflecting upon the conduct of the committee of 
which I have the honor to be chairman. 

Mr. SMITH. I certainly did not intend any- 
thing of that sort. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That disclaimer is satisfac- 
tory to me; but I beg to state how the matter came 
before the Committee on Military Affairs. The 
subject was investigated by a Select Committee of | 
the House of Representatives, and I was informed |! 
that the claims which the honorable Senator from | 
Connecticut says he represents, were examined || 
before that committee, and that committee has 
reported. One of my colleagues in the House, |j 
[Mr. BisseLL,] anda physician by profession—and 
permit me to say, not only an able physician, but 
as veracious a gentleman as any in Congress—as- 
sured me that after a full and fair inquiry, insti- 
tuted by him and the residue of the committee, of || 
which the late lamented Mr. Rantoul, who was a | 
highly-educated and well-informed man, was a | 
member, and after all the claimants had been 
heard, and after an examination of the evidence, | 
the committee had come to the unanimous conclu- 


| Mexico. It was criminal that it was not applied, 


if it was known, and it was wicked in that gentle- 
man to withhold his information from the country | 


Navy so extensively, it seems to me but fair to 
compensate this gentleman. 
I have been through the Massachusetts generał 


on such an occasion as that; for, sir, I believe it || hospital, where this remedial agent was first intro- 
would have saved thousands and thousands of |; duced, and where it was tested. I went through 


lives. 
Mr. CLEMENS. No doubt of it. 


i all the wards and rooms of that hospital, and I 


saw every form of disease and suffering. I went 


Mr. SHIELDS. Any man who witnessed the | into the dissecting room, and 1 confess my blood 


scenes which some of us were there called upon ` 
to witness, well knows that such an agent would 
have saved thousands of lives. Sir, thousands of 
our bravest and best men fell under the pains and 
afflictions that followed surgical operations. I 
have seen so much of that, that I was rejoiced to ` 
have an opportunity, when I found there was 
such an agent discovered, to give it my support 
in any way; and although I was not acquainted 


. with the subject, I was happy to have itin my 
' power to turn it over to the honorable Senator 


from Arkansas, who was acquainted withit. I. 
venture to say that there is not a professional man 
in America or in Europe, who will not consider 
this the most beneficial discovery since the dis- 
covery of vaccination. 

I cannot tell whether Dr. Morton is the dis- 
coverer or not; I know that those who have ex- 
amined the subject thoroughly say that he is the 
discoverer. I have seen in addition, for he has 


| shown it to me, the medal of one of the first med- 


iE 


. Session. 


sion, that Dr. Morton was the discoverer of this 
great remedial agent. It is a subject which I did 
TORE PAR understand myself. The Commit- `; 
tee on Military Affairs, therefore, committed it to |! 


the honorable Senator from Arkansas, who is a |: 
physician by profession, and who understands the |; 


whole subject. A professional gentleman of the | 
other House, eminent in his profession, and a. 
highly-educated man—a man of veracity and hon- 
or, assured me that the committee of that body had | 
thus determined, after a full and fair inquiry. 


est discoveries of modern times. I believe it is. 
Of that, however, I only know this—that if this 
remedial agent had been known when the honor- 
able Senator from Connecticut says he understood 

it was, it was unpardonable that its use was not || 
applied to the American army in the late war with || 


‘ject to the proposition on account of the amount 


| Value of the patent right, it is such a discovery 


ical institutions in the world—that of Paris—ac- ` 
knowledging, and in the name of France pronoun- | 
cing him the discoverer of this agent, and that he | 
had been able—for it was a good fortune on his | 
art—to make a discovery which has been more | 


in the medical professions since the time of vaccin- 
ation. 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am compelled | 
to vote upon this proposition at this time. I must 
vote in favor of the amendment, notwithstanding 


. the remarks which have been made by the honor- 


able Senator from Connecticut. But I rise to 
suggest whether a question of this magnitude—one 
that is to result in the payment of such a large 
sum of money to the true discoverer, ought not 
to be opone until the next session of Congress, 
in order that we may fully examine the subject? 

Several Senators. Oh, no! . 

Mr. HALE. Iam not anxious or solicitous 
about it, but it is known that there are other con- 
testants for this discovery. I never heard, until ; 
within a very short time, that the individual who 
was suggested by the honorable Senator from 
Connecticut was seriously contesting for the 
honor; but I do know that there was a Dr. Jack- 


son, of Boston, a man of high reputation, who did |+ 
contest this claim with Dr. Morton. I 


Mr. JONES, of Iowa. Dr. Jackson was heard 
before the Committee of the House of Represent- | 
atives, and his case was fully examined. 

Mr. HALE. I understand that that committee ` 
agreed upon areport in favor of Dr. Morton. I 
have known Dr. Jackson for a long while, and 
Dr. Morton but a little while; but if I am com- : 
pelled to vote upon the proposition now, with the | 


| evidence before me, I must vote in favor of Dr. ' 


Morton as being the individual entitled to the honor 
of this discovery. But I rose for the purpose of ' 
suggesting to those who have charge of this matter, 

that inasmuch as there are other contestants, it 
might be fair to postpone the subject until the next 


Mr. SHIELDS. The honorable Senator will 
permit me to make one suggestion to him. As 


| there may by possibility be another contestant— : 
; although I do not think, from what I have seen 


and heard, that any other has any claim, yet as 
these discoveries sometimes originate in the same 
minds about the same time, there may be one—I 
would suggest that the sum be reduced to $50,000. 
Several Senarors. Oh, no! ~ 
Mr. HALE. I am not one of those who ob- 


1 


of money. If this discovery really belongs to 


should pay for it; because, whatever may be the 


that he cannot enforce his patent rights. Itseems 


: to me that the Government of the United States, : 


having granted a patent by their own officers, are 


eneficial to humanity, than any discovery made || 


almost ran cold as I looked at the instruments of 
torture, as they appeared to me, which were about 
the room; but I was assured by the physicians 
attending upon that hospital that, by the use of 
this remedial agent, patients were insensible to the 
operation of these instruments of torture—that the 
effect of it was to make them go quietly to sleep; 
and that the most difficult and dangerous opera- 
tions were performed there every day, without 
those on whom they were performed being sensi- 
ble of them. That great hospital is one of the 
finest charities on the face of the earth; and by 
the operation of this agent the most revolting sur- 


“ gical operations are performed every day, while 


the patients are, as it were, in a deep sleep. 

I do not believe there has been a greater con- 
tribution made to the cause of humanity anywhere. 
| I do not put this discovery second to vaccination, 
or anything else; and if the Senate are determined 
i to vote upon it to-day, I Rope they will make this 
appropriation; and with my present convictions, 
although I should be glad to postpone the subject 
until the next session, in order to avoid all danger 

of injustice, I must vote for this appropriation. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall occupy but a few 
moments as to the claim of Dr. Wells. I hold 


:: son is thrown into sound sleep. 


here a paper which has been laid on our tables, 
and which I understand to be an abstract of testi- 
mony taken in the House of Representatives, I 
find hae two letters, which have passed between 
Dr. Morton and Dr. Wells, putting to rest the 
claim of Dr. Wells, brought forward by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. “When Dr. Morton made 
his discovery, as he alleges, he wrote to his old 
friend and partner, Dr. Wells, to this effect: 
` Boston, October 19, 1846. 

Frienp We.tus—Dear Sir: I write to inform you that 

Thave discovered a preparation, by inhaling which, a per- 


The time required to 
produce sleep is only a few moments, and the time in 


: which persons remain asleep can be regulated at pleasure. 


i| sending out agents to dispose of the right to use it. 


> Written certificates to this effect. 
;: the hospital in the presence of the students and hysicians— 


. discoverer of th 


i It was 
'| of the 


While in this state the severest surgical or dental opera- 
tions may be performed, the patient not experiencing the 
slightest pain. I have perfected it, and am now roi 

wil 
dispose of a right to an individual to use it in his own prac- 
tice alone, or for a town, county, or State. My object in 
writing you is to know if you would not like to visit New 
York and the other cities, and dispose of rights upon shares. 
I have used the compound in more than one hundred and 
+ sixty cases in extracting teeth, and I have been invited to 
administer to patients in the Massachusetts general hos- 
pital, and have succeeded in every case. 

The Professors, Warren and Hayward, have given me 
I have administered it at 


the room for operations being as full as possible. For fur- 


|. ther particulars I will refer you to extracts from the daily 
.' journals ofthis city, which I forward to you. 


{Respectfully yours, WILLIAM T. G. MORTON. 
Let us see what Dr. Wells said in reply: 


P HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, October 20, 1846. 
Dr. Morron—Dear Sir: Your letter dated yesterday, is 
just received, and I hasten to answer it, for fear you will 
adopt a method in disposing of your rights, which will de- 


i feat your object. Before you make any arrangements what- 


_ ever, I wish to see you. [I think I will be in Boston the 
: first of next week—probably Monday night. If the opera- 


i: tion of administering the gas is not attended with too much 
:. trouble, and will produce the effect you state, it will, un- 


doubtedly, be a fortune to you, provided itis rightly man- 
: aged. Yours, in haste, H. WELLS. 


Now, upon the face of these two documents, 


|; I do not understand exactly how it is broadly 


asserted here, that Dr. Wells is the inventor or 

is remedial agent. 

Mr.SMITH. I know nothing about this paper. 
roduced, it seems, before the committee 

ouse, and we do not know whether it is 


i| an authentic paper or not—whether it is a genuine 


i letter or one that has been fabricated. I want to 


f tk i: scrutinize the letter. I wantto see how the signa- 
„an i Dr. Morton, it is no more than right that we ` 
It has been stated that this is one of the great- |: 


ture looks.e There is nothing in the previous his- 
tory of this Dr. Morton that will exclude the sup- 


| position that this might not be a fabricated paper. 


Mr. MALLORY. The Senator from Connec- 
ticut will allow me to put him right on that sub- 


i: ject. The original letters can be produced to him 


estopped from denying its validity; and as the | in five minutes, if he desires to see them. It is 
Government are making use of it in the Army and || understood that they are now in the hands of the 
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committee of the House of Representatives, who | 
examined this whole question. i 

Mr. SMITH. I want all the papers before the :' 
committee of the House, and then I shall have Dr. ; 
Wells’s case here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall not enter into this 
controversy, or allow my feelings to be excited at 
all. I thought it my duty to call the attention of 
the Senate to that testimony, because I saw that 
` an impression was about to be produced on the 
minds of the Senate which seemed to be contra- 
dicted by the testimony in the case. { know noth- 
ing of Dr. Morton. I believe I have seen him 
epee or twice this winter, and that is all I know of 

im. 
my prejudices were against his claim, until my 
colleague in the other House, (Mr. BrsseLL,] who 
is a regularly-educated physician, a man of great 
intelligence, and has had practice as a physician, 
took it up, and as chairman of that Select Com- 
mittee gave it a thorough investigation. This re- 

port produced entire conviction upon my mind that 

r. Morton was entitled to the credit of this dis- 
covery. 

I do not mean, nor does that report mean, that 
he discovered sulphuric ether, or that he was the 
first man that ever administered sulphuric ether, 
but simply that he discovered the application of 
sulphuric ether with reference to destroying pain 
in surgical operations, and that he discovered it to a 
degree and extent in which it had not before been 
administered, and in which it was supposed, was 
not safe to administer it. He risked his own life 
by experiments upon his own person; and then 
he administered it to other persone and ran the 
risk of a prosecution for malpractice in the event 
that it should fail. I became satisfied from the 
testimony that he alone made the experiments, 
and he alone introduced it to the public; that he 
introduced it first into the general hospital of 
Massachusetts, and from there to the world; that 
he took the entire, sole, and exclusive responsi- 
bility of the use and introduction of this agent, 
until its entire success had been established. 

1 also find from the report, that while these ex- 
periments were going on—while it was doubtful 
whether they would prove successful—Dr. Jack- 
gon was ridiculing and denouncing Dr. Morton as 
a reckless man, who was hazarding the life of his 
patients by administering this agent to them, and 
that he never set up his claim, although experi- 
ments were being made in the immediate vicinity 
of his own housè, until after those experiments 
had proven successful, and the judgment of the 
world was about to be pronounced in favor of Dr. 
Morton, and of this invention that had been made 
by him. 

I find this in the report of the committee of the | 


House of Representatives, and I understand that || 


both parties were represented before that commit- 
tee. Taking, then, the report of that committee, 
before whom both parties were represented in per- 
son, and by their counsel, where testimony was 
adduced, and taking that report in connection with 
the judgment of the general hospital of Massachu- 
setts, where the first experiments were made, and 
taking all the testimony together, I cannot doubt 
that the credit is solely due to Dr. Morton. 

In regard to Dr. Morton’s previous standing, I 
have but little to say. It is true, I suppose, that 
he is not a man of that scientific attainment that 
could be justly claimed for Dr. Jackson; but it is 
algo true, that the greatest discoveries and inven- 
tions have not been made by men of science. Even 
the very greatest discoveries have been made by 
plain men, whose position in society before was of 
the humblest order; and the mere fact that one is 
a man of science, and the other is not, is not evi- 
dence to repel the discovery from being made by 
the humble man. I understand that Dr. Morton 
was a dentist, and Dr. Jackson was an eminent 

hysician and man of science; but I do not see one 
iota of testimony to show that Dr. Jackson had 
anything to do with this discovery. On the con- 
trary, his denunciation of Dr. Morton, while the 
latter was making experiments, 1s conclusive 
against him. If you strip Dr. Jackson of the one 
fact of hie having a high reputation as a man of 
science, there is no more to connect him with this 
discovery, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
than any othermanin America. He relies wholly 
upon his reputation as a man of science. 


I confess that before 1 examined the matter | 


Mr. DAWSON. I wish to state to the honor- 
able Senator that there never has been any report | 
made in the House of Representatives on this sub- ' 


ject. The report which has been published is out- 


side of the House. It has not yet been made to 
the House, unless it has been to-day. I believe 
the committee stood three to two, and not unan- 
imous, as my friend from Illinois says. The mi- 
nority of the committee has not yet had a chance 
to report. There are three claimants to this dis- 
covery, and the whole of the facts are not yet 
known to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have but one word to say 
about that. I am informed that the report has 
been formally made to-day. The facts, as I un- 
derstand, are these: That committee sat very long. 
Witnesses have been called before them. Both 
parties have been represented. The committee 
have given it a full, fair, and even a tedious ex- 
amination, and have arrived at a conclusion in 
favor of Dr. Morton; but under the rules of the 
House, committees have not been called for re- 
ports for a long while, and the report which the 
committee had agreed upon has been published in 
advance of its being formally presented; but I 
have been informed that to-day reports have been 
formally made. But this is a matter of form. It 
does not reach the question or invalidate the tes- 
timony before that committee. I am speaking of 
the testimony, as laid hefore the world under such 
circumstances as justify us in the belief that it is 
reliable testimony. But I will not occupy time in 
discussion. I deemed this much due to the occa- , 


sion. 

Mr. BRADBURY. l shall occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate but a few moments. I can as- 
sure the Senate that [ would not say a word were 
it not that I believe, by adopting the amendment, 
we should do injustice to other persons. 

At the close of the session, we are called upon 
suddenly to determine a scientific question—to de- 
cide upon the merits of a great discovery in an 
appropriation bill; and an amendment has been 
brought in by a committee who, if I understand 
the facts, have not had the subject referred to 
them. I would like to inquire of the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs if the subject 
was ever committed to that committee by the Sen- 
ate? What a spectacle, then, do we present? 
Without any notice, so far as honorable Senators 
are concerned, that the subject was to come up 
here—withont anything being done to give the 
committee jurisdiction of the subject, they make 
a report. In answer to that report, it is sufficient 
to say, that there was nothing to give notice to 
others that they were to make it. Now, I ask, 
are we in a condition to determine this question ? 
Are we a suitable body to decide it? Believing 
that there is merit in the discovery, and that it will 
be proper to reward some one, T would be willing 
to institute a tribunal, and let that tribunal notify 
the claimants, Dr. Morton, Dr. Jackson, and the 
friends of Dr, Wells—let that tribunal hear testi- 
mony, and make their award. And I suggest 
whether it would not be satisfactory to the friends 
of Dr. Morton to authorize the President to ap- 
point some two or three distinguished acientific 
men, who should be disinterested, and who should 
hear the parties, and determine the merits of their 
respective claims. Ido not know enough about 
this matter to determine either for or against Dr. 
Morton. I should certainly be very reluctant to 
do him any wrong: and if he can establish the 
facts which he claims, there is a better tribunal 
than a committee of Congress which we ean pro- 
vide. We know that when we undertake to in- 
vestigate matters here, the investigation is neces- 
sarily imperfect, and especially when we are left 
to decide upon ex parte testimony, and evidence 
that is necessarily unsatisfactory. 

Now, with regard to such a great question as 
this, involving not simply dollars and cents, but 
in which the character and reputation of individ- 
uals are at stake, we should be careful to make a 
correct and accurate investigation. 

It is said that Dr. Morton has an assignment of 
the interest of Dr. Jackson. Will the Senate, in 
determining this case, regard Dr. Jackson as pre- 
cluded, because he, in consideration of *¢ one dal- 
lar to” him “in hand naid,” transferred his inter- 
est in the patent to Dr. Morton? Why, if that 


- was to be regarded, it would assuredly be evidence . 


: that he did not expect that Dr. Morton was to 


obtain national honors and national rewards, but 
that he preferred that it should go free to the world. 

I am not prepared to decide this question, and 
one reason is, because I find a document which 
has been placed upon my table, signed by between 
one and two hundred of the most distinguished 
physicians in Boston, and its immediate vicinity, 
in the vicinity of both claimants, who give it as 
their opinion that Dr. Jackson is entitled to the 
credit of the discovery. 1 know not whether they 
are right or wrong; but I know many of these 
gentlemen to be men eminent for their standing 
and eminent for their skill in their profession, and 
they certainly have had a better opportunity of 
determining this question than we have. They 
have determined in favor of Dr. Jackson. 

If a proposition were now presented to reward 
Dr. Jackson, | should vote against it, as | shall 
against the proposition to reward Dr. Morton; 
because I believe we are not now competent to de- 
cide the question, and that we can provide a better 
tribunal, and that we should be doing great wrong 
to attempt to decide this question at this period, in 
such haste as we must decide it, if we decide it at 
all. If we were to undertake to give a snap judg- 
ment now, would it be regarded, in the judement 
of the world, as carrving that sanction which a 
Celiberate vote in the Senate ought to carry with 
it? fit is known that the subject was introduced 


here on ex parte evidence, so far as the committee 


of the Senate are concerned, and that we arrived 
at our decision in haste, at the close of a session, 


` on an appropriation bill, would it be regarded as 


of much weight?) Why, Dr. Morton, if he has 
the proof, which his friends believe he has, to sub- 
stantiate his claim, ought not to desire our decision 
now; because, under these circumstances, it would 
not carry that weight which a decision in favor of 
the true discoverer should carry. Nothing can be 
lost uy delaying this matter; or if the friends of 
Dr. Morton prefer, I would suggest that we ap- 
propriate this sum, and authorize the President 
to appoint three distinguished scientific men from 
civil hfe, who shall notify the respective claimants, 
hear them, and decide upon the merits of their 
claims. If the friends of Dr. Morton feel confi- 
dence, would that not be a mode in which they 
could be sure of a decision in their favor? And if 
they refuse, what other judgment can we form than 
that they are disinclined to stand up to the test 
which such a tribunal would afford? A Senator 
near me says, it would postpone the matter. We 
need not postpone it. ecan make the appro- 
priation, and we can authorize the President to 
appoint the board; and let that board determine, 
and upon their decision let the money be paid; so 
that it is not a postponement. I present this as 
a test, whether the friends of the amendment are 
willing to have theelaim submitted to the scrutiny 
which such a board would give. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, I will ask 
the attention of the Senate for a very few moments. 
I profess to be one who has looked into this matter 
from its foundation to its capstone. I have read 
everything that has been printed; everything that 
is extant on the part of both parties; and I beiieve 
everything which they have in manuscript; but 
before I proceed to that, I wish to make a few ob- 
servations in ren to the concluding remarks of 
the Senator from Maine, (Mr. Brapscry.} 

The Senator from Maine proposes that we shall 
postpone this matter; that we shall suffer a com- 
mission to be instituted to decide between these 
claims, and that thereby we shall avoid taking the 
friends of the other claimants by surpriae—thereby 
avoid taking a snap judgment upon them. If the 
world has not had time enough to bestow its at- 
tention n this matter, pray, how long will it re- 
quire to do it? This discovery was demonstrated 
to mankind onthe 30th of September, 1846. It 
is now almost that same month in 1852. It is 
almost six years since it was first demonstrated. 
Has anybody been taken by snap judgment? Let 
us look at what has been done. 

After Dr. Morton had administered this anaes- 
thetic agent in his dental establishment, he imme- 
diately resorted to the Massachusetts general 
hospital. He got the consent of such men as 
Dr. Warren, Dr. Hayward, and Dr. Bigelow, 
that he might there administer it in a capita! oper- 
ation. That operation was performed on the 16th 
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of October, 1846. Again he performed an opera- i 
tion on the 17th of October, and so he continued `: 
down to the 2d January, 1847, when these sur- 

ns say was the first they ever heard of the 
claim of Dr. Jackson. The most distinguished 
medical men in America swear and certify to this. 
But this is not all. This matter underwent a seri- 
ous and candid investigation before the medical 
men, the surgeons, and trustees of that institution, 
and they came solemnly to the conclusion, first, 
that Dr. Jackson had never made any discovery 
in regard to ether which had not been known long 
before, Second, that Dr. Morton did, in 1846, 
manifest, and make plain, and publish to the 
world, that sulphuric ether, administered in proper 
quantities and in a proper manner, would produce 
entire insensibility to any operation. They also 
decided most solemnly against the claims of Dr. 
Wella. Not only is that so, but we have here 
under the hand of Dr. Wells, an acknowledgment 
that the discovery was Dr. Morton’s. Dr. Wells 
not merely acknowledged it to be Dr. Morton’s 
discovery, but gave him advice about it, and said 
it would be a fortune to him if he managed it 
rightly. 

Did the general hospital of Massachusetts stop 
there? No, sir. Dr. Jackson came forward before 
those great men, and expressed his dissatisfaction 
at the decision which they had made. He prayed 
that they might review their decision, and at his ; 
request they did review it, one year afterwards, | 
and came solemnly again to the decision to which 
they had previously come. This was in Boston, | 
where the parties lived. This decision was arrived 
at by the most scientific men of the continent of 
America, if not of the world. They reviewed 
their decision, had the claims again laid before 
them, and came again, solemnly, to the same con- 
elusion. 

In the mean time, however, and while Dr. Jack- 
son was denouncing Dr. Morton as a *‘ reckless” 
man; as one who had made no discovery whatever, 
and who would kill somebody if he did not stop 
his experimente, wrote a letter to M. Elie de Beau- 
mont, of the Academy of Arts and Sciences of 
Paris. That letter was sent under secret seal, and 
it was dated November 13, 1846, just at the very 
time when he was denouncing Dr. Morton as a : 
reckless wretch who would kill somebody. He. 
sent that letter, with a request that it should not |, 
be opened until he gave further information in ‘: 
regard to it. The investigation went on before li 
these daring men of the Massachusetts general | 


hospital, and by Dr. Morton, no less daring, until '! 
the 2d of November, 1846; and in this country, 
Dr. Jackson was never heard of as claiming the 
discovery before. that time. In December, 1846, | 
he wrote another letter, requesting M. De Beau- |! 
mont to open the sealed package. He opened it 
and read it, and, on the spur of the occasion, 
M. Velpeau answered it with a sneer, and said: 

‘The secret contained in the note which has been read | 
is no longer a secret; the medical journals published in 
America and England have divulged it in the months of 
November and December. A letter from Dr. Warren, of 
Boston, communicated the information to me more than one | 
month ago; and Dr. Willis Fisher, of the same city, pro- 
posed that I should try its effects at La Charité towards the ` 
middie of last December.” - 

That letter of Dr. Jackson’s was thus answered | 
by a no less distinguished man than M. Velpean, ` 
before the Academy of Arts and Sciences in Paris. | 
But this secret letter had a fatal effect—an effect 
which I am sure the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences never ceased to regret. hat did it do? 
It procured, upon the excitement of the moment, | 
a decision of the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
of France, awarding to Dr. Jackson twenty-five 
hundred francs, being one of the Monthyon 
prizes of that institution, and he received the 
money. But when the good Dr. Warren, and 
Dr. Logran, and Dr. Bigelow, and others of the | 
Massachusetts general hospital, who knew all | 


about it, placed this persecuted man, Dr. Morton, |' 
before the world, and established his claim, what [i 


did the Academy of Arts and Sciences do? We 


know it is the nature of that institution never to | 


take back anything which it does. Tt wili not 
acknowledge fallibility; but it went to the extent 
to which it could go. ` It awarded to Dr. Morton 
another prize of the Monthyon foundation, of 
twenty-five hundred franca—as what? Just for 


. the shape of their largest gold medal. 


: found in the work of Dr. Beddoes on Factitious 


_ Sundelin, &c. 


| more than a century, and the effect of its inhalation, in pro- ' 
j ducing exhilaration and insensibility, has been understood :! 
nr many years, not only by the scientific, hut by young men ©; PO z 
i ‘ ‘| Bigelow? Why not go to the various men who 


what Fulton was, just for what Jenner, the dis- 


coverer of vaccination, was, and for what all other 
men are, who come before the world making dis- 
coveries. The Academy of Arts and Sciences 
gave him this Monthyon prize for being the man 
who had discovered, and made beneficial to the | 
world, the use of sulphuric ether as an anaesthetic $ 
ent. i 
Notwithstanding that Dr. Morton had to fight ' 
the medical and literary magazines of the country + 
—notwithstanding he had to fight Dr. Jackson, 
and almost everybody else—for nearly all the sur- 
geons in the country, except those in the Massa- 


‘chusetts general hospital, frowned upon him— 


notwithstanding all this reduced him to poverty; 
yet, like a noble man, as he is, he declined to re- 
ceive the two thousand five hundred francs in 
money. Still, so anxious was the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences to place in his hands evidences 
of theirexalted recognition of his rights, that they 
directed a certain portion of the fund to be paid in 
That did 
not exhaust the entire fund, and the friends of 
Dr. Morton in France took the balance of it and 
used it in inclosing the medal in a beautiful gold 
frame, so that italtogether now presents the beau- 
tiful thing which I hold in my hand, [exhibiting ` 
it to the Senate.) Dr. Morton would not receive | 
the money, but he received that which he could 
treasure in his heart, and could look upon as an | 
evidence of the appreciation of his exertions by |; 
this noble Academy of Arts and Sciences of Paris. | 
It isa noble appreciation of him who gave this |: 
invaluable discovery to the world. Itshows whom |. 
they considered as the real discoverer. i 
When you come to look at the testimony on | 
which the claim of Dr. Jackson is based; when you 
come to inquire really what it is, it would seem 
most astounding thatany one in the world should 
come forward with such a claim. What was it? 
At first he claimed nothing more than that he had 
told Dr. Morton that ether could betaken safely into 
the lungs. Anybody in the world could have told 
him that. This substance had been known since 
the thirteenth centu 
rately described by 


7. Its formation was accu- ' 
alerius Cordus, in the six- | 
teenth century. Frobenius first designated it ether, 
and published an account of it in the philosophical 
transactions in 1730. Its use as a medical agent, 
first alluded to by Valerius Cordus, and mentioned 
by Hoffman, Cullen, Alston, Lewis, and Monroe, 
and other writers of the last century, has long been 
familiarly known. The history of its use by in- 
halation, commenced with the pamphlet published 
in 1795, by Richard Pearson; and several commu- | 
nications from the same Dr. Pearson are to be 


| 


same work contains a letter from one of Dr. Thorn- |! 


ton’s patients, giving an account of his use of. 


ether, by Dr. Thornton’s advice, in a case of pec- ' 
' torial catarrh. He says, “it gave almost imme- |; 


diate relief both to the oppression and pain in the ' 
chest.” On the second trial, he inhaled two spoon- 
fuls, with ‘‘ immediate relief, as before, and tye 
soon after fell asleep.” In 1815, Nysten, in the 


, Directory of Medical Sciences, speaks of the in- 
_ halation of ether as familiarly known for mitigating 
pains in colic. For the last fifty years, most ther- | 


apeutic authors mention its use by inhalation in 
asthma, &c., as Duncan, Murray, Brande, Chris- | 
tison, Pereira, Thompson, Barbier, Wendt, Vogt, 

Effects analogous to intoxication, , 
when ether is inhaled, are stated by American au- 
thors, as Godman, (1822,) Mitchell, (1832,) Pro- | 


. fessor Samuel Jackson, (1833,) Wood & Bache, | 
 (1834,) Miller, (1846, and early in that year.) H 


_ Dr. John C. Warren, in his work on Etheriza- 
tion, says: 
“ The general properties of ether have been known for | 


in colleges and schools, and in the shop of the apothecary, 
who have frequently employed it for these purposes.?? 
From the days of Hippocrates down, there has | 
been an effort to obtain an anaesthetic agent— | 
something to lull the patient in surgical operations. | 
But until Dr. Morton, with what physicians termed 
a daring spirit, came forward and demonstrated it 
to the world, the right agent had never been found. | 


There is among the testimony, the certificate of || 


| 


the person on whom the agent was first employed. i 
Dr. Morton first extracted teeth in this way. Hei 


| are about fifteen hundred in that State. 


then went to Dr. Warren, and got him to consent 

to perform a surgical operation upon a patient, 

rendered insensible by this agent, wh'ch he did 

perform on the 16th of October, 1846. Dr. Mor- 
| ton repeated his experiments in surgical opera- 
; tions at the hospital, on the ł7th of October, and 
continually from that day down to the 2d of Jan- 
uary, 1847, when Dr. Jackson first made known 
. that he ever had any claim. 

The trustees of the general hospital of Massa- 
chusetts, as a testimonial of the services of Dr. 
Morton, raised a fund of $1,000; but knowing his 
sensitiveness on the subject, and in order to make 
the compliment more acceptable to him, that there 
might remain something connected with it as an 
enduring monument of theirgratitude, they inclosed 
the amount in a silver casket, containing an en- 
graving manifesting their fourth decision, as you 
may say, in his favor, 

Again, as another testimonial, I may state that 
the subject was brought up in the Thirtieth Con- 
gress, before a select committee of the House of 


, Representatives, and with all the testimony before 
: them, they decided that Dr. Morton was the dis- 
. coverer. 


Here, again, in this Congress, after an- 
other review of all the testimony, Dr. Morton 
appearing before them in person, and Dr. Jack- 
son, both in person and by counsel, a select com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has decided 
Dr. Morton to be the discoverer. 

All that there is now to answer against his claim, 
is the remonstrance to which the Senator from 
Maine has alluded; and what is that remonstrance? 
It is a remonstrance said to be signed by one 
hundred and forty-four physicians. The register 
of physicians of Massachusetts, shows that there 
Not one 
of these remonstrators was in the general hospital 
of Massachusetts at the time this discovery was 
brought out; but on the contrary, a great many of 
them are dentists, who were personal enemies and 
personal rivals of Dr. Morton, and they are to this 
day his personal rivals. At the time he was risk- 
ing his life to bring out this discovery, they were 
denouncing him, and endeavoring to put him down. 
They were getting up prosecutions against him, to 
drive him, if possible, from respectable society. 
Yet these are the men who come forward and re- 
monstrate! But, is it true, as the remonstrance 
states, that it is from ‘‘ Boston and its vicinity ?”” 
I have here the State record of Massachusetts, and 
I find that the names on that’ remonstrance are 
scattered all over the State. Thereare three hun- 
dred medical men in Boston alone, and here are 
one hundred and forty-four remonstrants from the 
whole State of Massachusetts, and these are Dr. 


| Airs, published at Bristol, England, in 1796. The | Morton’s rivala—men who had first given him 


notes, and then refused to pay them, and became 
his enemies, and tried to make out that he had 
made no discovery! The remonstrance is dated 
in February last, and they have been ransacking 
the State of Massachusetts from that time to this, 
to get up remonstrators against Dr. Morton, and 
' they have succeeded in getting one hundred and 
, forty-four out of fifteen hundred in that State. 

| We have two reports of the hospital of Mas- 


| sachusetts; we have the prize awarded by the 


| Academy of Arts and Sciences of Paris; we have 


: the award of a casket and $1,000 by the trustees of 


the Massachusetts hospital; we have the reports 
of two select committees of the House of Repre- 
. sentatives; we have the concurrent voice of two 


|| committees—the Committee on Military Affairs 
and the Committee on Naval A ffairs—of this body; 


and there is nothing to answer it but this simple 
| remonstrance of which we have heard to-day. 
| We have nothing in an authentic shape to contro- 
| vert all these testimonials. Most of these remon- 
strants do not state that they know anything about 
_ the facts, but simply give their “ beħef.” Why 
not go to Dr. Warren, Dr. Hayward, or Dr. 


: cut off legs and arms, and extirpated tumors, and 
j performed the most dreadful surgical operations 
| with the aid of this agent, when Dr. Morton was 
| making his first experiments? Why did not Dr. 
: Jackson do that? Why did he not bring the names 
| of some surgeons to certify that he discovered this? 
‘ He could not do it. 

These awards to Dr. Morton, the concurrent 
; testimony of all these individuals, speak a voice 
: in America and Europe, and now it is even heard 
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in Asia. But why do we get up a controversy 
here about the real discoverer of this remedial 
agent? I have in my possession the original pat- 
ent, in which it is expressly recited that Dr. Jack- 
son has assigned all his interest in the matter. 
How did he get any interest? It was through the 


mistake of the lawyer who was employed in regard | 


to obtaining a patent. Dr. Jackson went to him, 
and finding him employed in endeavoring to obtain 
a patent, observed that he had something to do 
with that matter. The lawyer asked him what 
he had to do with it. ‘* Why, I told Dr. Morton 
that ether could be administered with safety.” 
Everybody knew that before. . But did he know 
that pain could be destroyed under its administra- 
tion? No, sir.. He does not attempt to prove it. 


But let anybody read the review by both select | 
committees of the House of Representatives, of | 


the testimony by which he undertakes to prove it; 
and if they could ever thereafter believe his wit- 
nesses, itis more than I could do. There is not 
one particle of testimony given, to prove that Dr. 
Jackson ever said or ever supposed that ether could 
be so administered as to annihilate pain, All that 
Dr. Morton wanted to know, in order to be sure, 
was, that he was not running the risk of . murder. 


i 


Dr. Jackson said it could be administered with : 


safety. He told the patent lawyer thàt he had 
something to do with it—that he had given this 
information to Dr. Morton; and then that lawyer, 
Mr. Eddy, through a mistake, not knowing the 
facts, proposed that Dr. Jackson should. have some 
remuneration. What do you think Dr. Jackson 
was content with, in the first instance? Did he 
claim any part of this discovery? At the šug- 
estion of a friend, I will give way to the Senator 
‘rom Louisiana for.an explanation. : 

Mr. SOULE. Mr. President, the amendment 


proposed by the honorable Senator from Arkan- : 


sas, [Mr. Boruanp,} meets with my hearty con- 
currence, and has the sanction of my judgment. 
I will most cheerfully give it my support. But I 
must express my surprise and concern at the 
course of the debate it has given riseto. I dis- 
sent, emphatiealiy, from the opinion Ahin hon- 
orable Senators have expressed, of the character 
of the connection in which Dr. Jackson stands to 


the discovery sought to be so liberally noted and || 


rewarded through the amendment on your table. 
I am free to acknowledge, and, admit, unhesitat- 
- ingly, that by far the largest share in bringing that 
discovery to practical results, and in endowing the 


world with the secret of the wonderful power which ;' 


the inhalation of ether had to abstract sensibility 
from, the patient, in those cases where the acute- 
ness and intensity of their sensibility rendered the 
skill of the physician timid, and at times utterl 

powerless, belongs to Dr. Morton. For this, 

am willing that he be made the recipient of the 
bounty provided for inthe amendment. But while 
I am thus favorably disposed towards Dr, Morton 
for his agency in introducing that great principle 
into practice, and constituting it one of the-main 
levers of all essential surgical labors, I cannot dis- 
own theclaims of science, disregard its titles to the 
initiatory experiments that brought it out, and 
‘stamp them with reprobation, The name of Dr. 
Jackson will forever remain associated with this 
discovery. It is too strikingly salient, in the very 
testimonialsadduced by the friends of the measure, 
‘to be thus blotted out of the record which attests 
jta relations to the workings that preceded and 


prepared the transformation of the theoretical ap- | t A 
' was it supposed that Dr. Jackson asked for his : 
interest in this matter, in the first instance? He 


preciation. into an efficient formula; and fearing 
that an unqualified vote on the amendment before 
me might do his claims injustice, I could do no 
less than to rise and to. enter my protest against 
‘his being prejudiced by any.action of ours, in any 
right he may 


generosities of this Government. Sir, the benefits 


which this invention has conferred on suffering :' 


humanity, are large enough to justify a bestowal 
of our favor upon all those who may have been 
„instrumental in bringing itabout. The connection 
of Dr. Jackson with the discovery, needs.no better 
proof than the very letter of, the patent under which 


the claims of Dr. Morton to this bounty are | 
|: the whole. 


pressed. Dr. Morton certainly cannot impeach 
‘this evidence; and if it means anything, it estab- 
lishes beyond doubt, in Dr. Jackson, not only an 


interest, but, in some sort, a preéminence of inter- 


have to become a participant in the | 


I take it, is not in whom resides the Proprietary. 
PERI to the patent, but to whom belongs the merit 
of the invention. The appropriation provided for 


! meant as the purchase price of the patent, but as 
i an encouragement, or rather a national reward ten- 
dered to the discoverer in grateful acknowledgment 
| of the boon he has conferred on humanity; and, 


| als. 


i commendations and liberality, the merits of this 
: heavenly invention, let us be mindful that we do 


| no injustice to any one who may have participated 


‘init. Sir, the claimants have chosen to lay their 
| respective pretensions before the best, and cer- 


i tainly the highest forum in which they could be | 
i! him for making any representations he may see 


investigated and ad 


adged. They have plead their 
cause before the 


more qualified to pronounce on such a contest. 
| They have had a trial, and a verdict has been re- 
| turned, and they should not be permitted to ques- 
‘tion either the authority of the tribunal, or the 
rectitude of the award, particularly as they both 


in the amendment, if 1 understand it aright, is not | 


sir, while we thus sanction, with the seal of our | 


rench Academy of Arts and. 
) Sciences, than which no other body of men is | 


claim underthem. Hereis the report made by that ` 
illustrious scientific body through one of its most : 


renowned members, M. Bovier, speaking as the 
organ of the commission appointed to investigate 
the rights of the parties, and to decide between 
them: 


“ A prize of 300 francs is allowed to Dr. Jackson for his 
observations and experiments on the anaesthetic effects pro- 
duced by the inhalation of ether. 


practice, upon the indications of Dr. Jackson. 

“Tn this case two distinct things are to be noted, born of 
each other, ane of which belongs to Dr. Jackson, and the 
other to Dr. Morton. 


bility. There is the physiological fact, as verified by Dr. 
Jackson himself. After this, Dr. Morton succeeded several 
' times in extracting teeth from persons previously subjected 
| to the inhalation of ether.” * + 7 * Mr. 


Without the insistency, the prepossession, the courage, not 
to say the audacity of the latter, Dr. Jackson’s observation 
| might have remained long unap 
observed by Dr. Morton, Dr. 
been sterile and ineffectual.” 
Such is the enlightened judgment which the 
ablest body of scientific men now living has passed 
| upon the respective claims of these two in ividu- 


‘ackson’s idea might have 


i grave a matter, I would respectfully suggest that 
we do not so impart our favors and bounties upon 


i those who may have as good a right as he to par- 
‘take in them. After these hasty remarks, and 
under the reservations which I have expressed, I 
i shall give my, vote in favor of the amtndment. 
Mr. WALKER. The Senator from Louisi- 
‘ana has given a most impartial statement in re- 
gard to this matter, one such as might be expected 
from that Senator, in taking an upright and just 
‘view. Upon the subject of that report which he 


' has read, I have this to say: that Dr. Morton de- r : i 
‘| regularly considered by the appropriate committee. 


i nies that he ever knew that the Academy of Arts 


‘and Sciences had the matter under examination | 


_at all, when they made their first report; and this 
| was the reason why he refused the specific award 
of money. But this does not appear from the 


‘| book which the honorable Senator has read; and 


i therefore he has stated the facts as he understands 


', them. 


i upon the patent would make that sum. 


: Before the explanation of the Senator from 


' Louisiana, I was about to ask the question: What | 


‘first made the suggestion to Mr. Eddy. Mr. 


' some credit, or do something; and all Dr. Jackson 
! then asked was $500 for medical advice; and, ac- 
i cording to his own language, he went home and 
i charged Dr. Morton upon his books $500 for 
| medical advice; and Dr. Morton executed a bond 
| to pay Dr. 


sequently claimed ten per cent. upon 
uod then claimed twenty-five per cent.; and ulti- 


‘in it Dr. Jackson surrenders any title he could by 


“terest in the thing discovered. For the question, |; possibility have. But, whatever Dr. Jackson may 


« And a prize of the same value is allowed to Dr. Mor- | 
| ton, for having introduced it as a system in chirurgical : 


Dr. Jackson had observed that indi- : 
viduals who, for atime, had been subjected to the action | 
of ethereal vapors, were momentarily deprived of all sensi- |: 


| Jackson and Mr. Morton were necessary to each other. : 


lied; and without the facts : 


If I had any right to venture an advice in so | 


the claimant before us, as to shut our door on ; 


be able to show hereafter that he is entitled to, I 
shal! be willing to grant to him. 

I must make this further remark: Dr. Morton 
has been pursued in every step he has taken in 
this matter. It ia in evidence before the committee 
of the House of Representatives, and they have 
reported the fact, that there were raised in England 
at one time by subscription £10,000, for the dis- 
coverer of the anaesthetic properties of ether, and 
the payment of itto Dr. Morton was prevented 
by the agitation raised by Dr. Jackson. Dr. Mor- 
ton has been pursued by people hunting on his 
track. They are still following him. Here they 
are, now, pursuing him through the mouth of the 
Senator from Connecticut. But I do not blame 


proper in regard to Dr. Wells; but I say that the 
original claim of Dr. Wells is altogether refuted 
by his own evidence, and by his own advice to 


: Dr. Morton. 


Then, taking allthese public monuments, as you 
may call them, as evidence of the right of Dr. 
Morton, running from 1846 to 1852, how can it 
be possibly said that we are taking a snap judg- 
menton anybody? It cannot he truly said. This 
subject has been long considered, and the judg- 
ment of the world has been in favor of Dr. Mor- 
ton’s rights. But here is the patent, and here he 
is the assignee of any rights that Dr. Jackson 
may have had. 

A proposition now comes up from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs to procure a surrender of 
that patent; and for what reason is that opposed ? 
Why, that by paying this, we may do something 
wrong to some other individual. Sir, the patent 
has been granted at the Patent Office. That is the 
tribunal established by the Constitution and the 
laws to decide to whom a patent is due. That 
institution did decide the patent to be due to Dr. 
Morton, and it was issued to him, and any rights 
which Dr. Jackson had in it are recited in the 
puen as being assigned to Dr. Morton. Then 

e (Dr. Jackson) can have no claims. But itis 
not pretended that Dr. Jackson or Dr. Wella have 
got a patent, Itis known that they did not get 
any., Dr. Morton has the patent, and this appro- 
priation is proposed for the purpose of obtaining 
the surrender of that patent. 

Mr. MANGUM. Mr. President, I have per- 
haps been more happy this evening than you have 
been. The Army appropriation bill was taken up 


. this morning, and I went home to get my dinner, 


knowing that the Senate would be amused and in- 


i terested in the mean while by a beautiful, brilliant, 


and magnificent dialectical exhibition. I happened 
to come in just at the moment when it was in its 
fall glow and brightness and beauty. I do not 
know what subject is before the Senate; nor, from 
what I have heard, do I deem it material to know. 
{Laughter.] I think I can speak just as well upon 
jt, as most gentlemen without knowing anythin 

aboutit. But this I will say, I am utterly oppose 

to anything and everything which has not been 


Mr. BORLAND. The Senator will permit me 
to say that this is not only recommended by one 
of the regular committees of this body, but by 
two of them, and by two of the Departments of 
the Government besides. 

Mr. MANGUM. As tothe Government, I do 
not believe much in that, [laughter;] but as to 
the committees, I suppose they are about right, 
particularly since they have been appointed by the 


:. Presiding Officer of the body. As I said, I think 


i 


| Eddy thought that Dr. Morton ought to make = 


from what I have heard here, that I can speak 
just as well on the subject, without knowing any- 
thing about it, as most gentlemen. If this matter 
has come up as an amendment, without being 


. recommended by the appropriate committee, it 


would be better at this period of the session not 


“to entertain it. I suppose three or four hours 


Jackson $500, provided ten per cent. - 
He sub- ; 
the patent; | 


longer would give a full opportunity for gentlemen 
to give a brilliant and magnificent exhibition of 
their dialectical qualities; but they must remember 
that our session is to terminate soon. I hope we 


` will put aside all things that are not regularly in 


mately claimed that he was the real discoverer of | 
But, however that may be, whatever | 
i straits Dr. Morton may have heen in, l say, | 
` here is the patent in the name of Dr. Morton, and | 


the bill. The public business ought to be done, 
and done promptly. 1 must, however, do the 


' members of this body the credit to say that their 
` speaking power is beyond the physical power of 


all the giants of all ages of the world. ‘For my- 
self, I speak less than any man in this body, who 
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pretends tos 


four hours during this session; and yet, under | 


Boston, combined together, after the discoverer 


katali. Ihave occupied less than ji Dr. Morton and Dr. Jackson, two gentlemen of || It has been done so that it has not come to my 


knowledge, or to the knowledge of the friends of 


ordinary circumstances, I would say a few words. | had been there, and had disclosed it to them, and |; Dr. Wells. Dr. Wells resided in my vicinity, in 


But we have General Scott to elect, and I think 
these questions had all better be postponed till after 
that period. [am against these propositions, un- 
less they are part of the original bul. 1 wish to 
know of the Chair, if the proposition pending is 
a part of the bill? 
he PRESIDENT. The amendment pending 
is one recommended by the Committee on Military . 
Affairs. . 

Mr. MANGUM. I think that at this time we 
ought not to take up these extraneous matters. 
We have a great deal to do this fall, and we had 
better go home and do it, This mode of doing 
business reminds me of a story E heard of a ti- 
gress that crouched by the side of a little path 
leading to a spring, and when persons went to the 
spring to get water, the tigress would pounce upon 
them. This ig the way that these subjects are , 
brought upon us at the close of the session. 
When we imagine that we are all safe, something 
is pounced upon us which leads to several hours 
of discussion. 

Sir, I go for those things which come through 
the regular way, and I deeply suspect everything | 
that comes in indirectly. 1 have been here a long 
while. I have seen upon the last nights of every 
session more enormities committed upon the pub- | 
lic interests than during the first four, or five, or || 
six months of a session. Iam against it as an `' 
old man, and I never tolerated it when I was a 
young man. I do not want to stop gentlemen’s : 
dialectical exhibitions. I hope they will be bril- 
liant and beautiful in tone, and this ae gt and 
beauty will make up fora deficiency in the solidity 
of matter. But I hope gentlemen will allow us to 
come to a vote and get through with this bill. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Mr. President, there is a peti- 
tion in behalf of the widow and children of Dr. 
Horace Wells, now deceased, claiming him to be 
the author of this discovery. That petition is in ` 
the hands of my colleague to be presented to this || 
body. It claims for Dr. Wells the whole meritof | 
the discovery, and his widow and children con- | 
sider themselves entitled to the benefit of any , 
bounty which Congress may see fit to bestow. | 
While the Army appropriation bill is under con- ‘| 
sideration, without a hearing—without an oppor- | 
tunity of being heard—an attempt is made to fore- ;, 
stall that question, and to decideit by granting this || 
money to Dr. Morton. If the widow and chil- |i 
dren of Dr. Wells can have an opportunity to lay 
the evidence in their possession before a commit- | 
tee of this body, it will prove that in the year 
1844, this discovery was made by Dr. Wells, of | 
the city of Hartford, and practiced extensively || 
by him, and by the physicians of my State. I 
myself have seen the testimony of most of the '' 
respectable physicians and surgeons of the city of 
Hartford, setting forth that fact, and the testimony 
ofa thousand witnesses, proving that this discover 
was then made, and was communicated to a medi- 
cal journal. Dr. Morton was a pupil of Dr. Wells, 
and afterwards a partner of Dr. Wells, as a dentist. 
In the year 1844, Dr. Wells made this discovery. | 
The discovery is that by the application of a class 
of agents, insensibility to pain under surgical op- . 
erations may be induced. That class of agents is 
somewhat numerous. One is the nitrous oxyd | 
gas; another is rectified sulphuric ether; and there 
are others that have been resorted to. But the dis- | 
covery is of the effect that, by the application of 
any one of these agents, insensibility to pain un- ` 
der surgical operations may be superinduced. I 
say, sir, that it can be proved—TI know it can be ;| 
proved by incontestable evidence, for I reside in 
that vicinity—by testimony that cannot be resisted, 
that this discovery was made, and was well known | 
and was introduced into practice not only with ; 
the nitrous oxyd gas, but with the sulphuric 
ether, and it was carried to the extent of amputa- | 
ting a limb, as well as performing other surgical 
Operations. i 

Mr. BROOKE. I wish toask the Senator from 
Connecticut a question. If this matter was dis- 
covered by Dr. Wells, why was it that he wrote 
the letter to Dr. Morton, which has been read by | 
the yee Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Douc- ` 
Las! ! 

Mr. TOUCEY. I will answer that question. 


ii may have an opportunity to be heard before the |) 
` money is paid which is proposed to be paid by the i 


; great discovery—I mean the application of a class 


: has reported upon the subject. 


: There is one little extract given, but the evidence 


' came to the Patent Office, and took their oaths, |! 


by which they swore that they themselves were | 
the joint discoverers of a certain compound, if I i; 
may use the term, which they called ‘ letheon,’’ | 
which would produce this effect, and it was in 
respect to that that the letter was written. But I. 
would ask the honorable Senator whether he is . 
disposed to try the question, and pass upon it on | 
one little particle of evidence on one side, without ' 
listening to the proof of the other party? Isay, 
here now, that it is the universal opinion of medi- , 
cal men—physicians and surgeons—in the city : 
where I reside, and where Dr. Wells resided, that 
he was the discoverer of this effect, and reduced - 
it to practice. After he had made the discovery, 
he went to Boston, and completed it there; and in ' 
addition to that, the result of the discovery was 
communicated to a medical journal, in Boston, 
in the year 1845, and there it is now. Probably . 
Dr. Jackson and Dr. Morton derived their in- 
formation from that medical journal. Dr. Morton 
was the pupil of Dr..Wells, and came to the house 
of his former partner. He was there present 
while Dr. Wells was reducing to practice this great 


i discovery of modern times. 


I do not, here in my place, and upon my re- 
sponsibility as a member of this body, undertake 
to present to the Senate the merits of this contro- |' 
versy between these three men; but I come here ji 
and ask that a citizen of this country—that the || 


widow and children of a citizen of this country— || 


Government for this great discovery. To show | 
that this claim is entitled to consideration, I will ‘| 
state the fact, that the Legislature of the State of | 
Connecticut, years ago, took this subject into con- 
sideration, and adopted a joint resolution, award- : 
ing the honor of this discovery to Dr. Wells; and 
I will state further, that after obtaining testimony, 
Dr. Wells resorted to Paris, and presented to the 
Institute of France the evidence that he had 
made this discovery. 1 believe that they have | 
awarded to him the honor of it, but I will not: 
state that as a fact positively of my knowledge. 
I have, however, been so informed, and I believe 
it to be true. . i 
What I would submit to the Senate is this: If: 
this Government is about to appropriate $100,000 |! 
to the person who is entitled to the merit of this |, 


| 

of agents to produce insensibility to pain under | 
surgical operations—let the parties have an op- | 
ortunity to be heard; and when the petition of | 
Mrs. ells is presented to this body, let it go to | 


| the committee, and let the parties be heard. But: 


here the subject is brought up upon the military | 
bill, and before the committee of the other House |. 


Mr. BROOKE. I wishto ask the Senator if: 
he is aware that the claim of Dr. Wells, and the | 
evidence supporting his claim, was laid before the 
committee of the other House, and fully examined 
betore they made this report. 

Mr. TOUCEY. | think it is not so. i 
Mr. BROOKE. I assert it to be the fact, that 
the claim of Dr. Wells was examined. 

Mr. TOUCEY. It is not noticed in the report. | 


in support of the claim of Dr. Wells is not pre- ` 


| sented in that report. The reportis signed merely 


by a majority of the committeeof the other House, ©: 
and the minority report has not been handed in. 

‘What then? he widow and the children of Dr. 

‘Wells accidentally heard of it, and they sentin ` 
the affidavits they had on hand; but they have not | 
been examined; they have had neither witnesses | 
nor counsel; and now my colleague has their peti- 

tion. If it is a matter of competition between these : 
claimants, to which we must award the honor, I . 
must say that the friends of Dr. Wells ask, for: 


‘| the sake of his reputation, that they should have | 


an opportunity of presenting his claims. i 

I will state to the Senate one other fact. This | 
pretended patent has never been regarded as of any 
validity. It has never been acted upon; it has 
never been enforced in any case; nor has any at- 
tempt been made to enforce it. If there is any- i 
thing of that kind, it has been done in a corner, || 


_ body, or any other tribunal whatever. 


ascertain the facts of this case. 


the city of Hartford. His office was in my own 
immediate vicinity, and it was a matter of public 
notoriety there that this discovery was made and 
reduced to practice by him in the year 1844; 
whereas the claim of Dr. Morton is, that he made 
the discovery in October, 1846. Dr. Wells made 
the discovery in the fall of 1844. 1 myself have 
seen the affidavits of the principal surgeons and 

hysicians of the city of Hartford to that effect. 
Tiss seen the certificates of men who were oper- 
ated upon, whose teeth were extracted—whose 
tumors were cut out, and without pain. I haveseen 
a certificate from the very chemist who, at Dr. 
Wells’s request, administered nitrous oxyd gas to 
him, and had one or two of his teeth extracted, 
for the purpose of testing the discovery; and when 
he found how successful it had been, he was over- 
come with joy at the immensity of the discovery, 

All I ask is, that there may be a fair hearing 
upon the subject before this or any other sum is 
awarded to the meritorious person. There has 
been no such hearing. If Congress are disposed 
to go into that question, let justice be dane; let all 
the parties have an opportunity to be heard for 
this great prize thus proposed to be offered to them; 
and let it be awarded to the person who deserves 
it. Sir, in what condition is the Senate? On the 
last day, or the last day but one, of the session, 
upon a bill providing for the support of the Army, 
involving some $8,000,000, we are called upon to 
decide upon a private claim—one that has not been 
reported upon, unless to-day by the committee of 
the House of Representatives——one that has never 
been referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
or the Committee on Naval Affairs of this bod y— 
one over which they had properly no jurisdiction, 
but which they have investigated without the 
knowledge of the parties who are interested in the 
question. 

As a member of this body, l ask for common 
justice for my constituents, for the widow and 
children of Dr. Wells. Let them be heard, and 
if they are not entitled to this bounty let it be so 
decided upon prpof before a committee of this 
I have 
proof of the claim of Dr. Wells, but I will not go 
into the particulars of that proof for the purpose 
of convincing the Senate, because the subject is 
not properly before this body. I hope, therefore, 
that the Senate, on the ground that it is out of 
order, will not incorporate into the bill a private 
claim of this kind, which is not legitimately here; 
and if they are disposed to do, or have power to 
do it, that they will not act upon it until the next 
session, when all the parties may be fairly heard. 

Mr. PRATT. I certainly do not desire to pro- 
long this debate. I wish to remind the Senate 
that this is a quasi judicial proceeding. We are 


' sitting here as judges to decide whether there is or 


is not a debt due from the United States to the 
discoverer of this scientific principle, and if there 
is a debt, to whom it is due. e are to act, 
therefore, here as quasi judges to determine that 


i: question. The report upon that subject has been 
; laid upon our tables to-night. I have not had an 


opportunity to read one word of it. I have not 
antecedently had the opportunities which other 
honorable members seem to have had. I wantto 
I have had no 
opportunity of hearing anything about it until the 
candles have been lit in this Chamber. Reports 
have been laid upon our tables to-night, and to- 
night only. I am informed by a member of the 
House Committee that he has made a counter 
report, which has not yet been printed, going to 
show that Dr. Jackson is the party entitled, if 
anybody, to this payment on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 

As I have said, we are sitting here as judges to 
decide this question. How are we to decide it 
unless we hear both sides? Senators who, like 
te Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. SovLe,] are 
willing to pay $100,000 to Dr. Morton, and the 
same amount to Dr. Jackson, anda similar amount 
to Dr. Wella, or anybody else who may present 
a claim for this discovery, may agree to this with- 


| out investigation; but as representing the United 


States, and as it is a debt of gratitude that can be 
due to but one, I am willing to pay the party enti- 
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tled to it; but we should have an investigation. 
We should have the means of judging. Every 
one should have an opportunity of judging for 
himself. I do not doubt that my friend from 
Wisconsin is perfectly prepared to vote, because 
he seems to have had full information before him 
so that he could investigate and judge for himself. 
ldo not doubt that the Senator from Arkansas 
also has had information, but I have not. The 
report has been laid upon our tables since these 
candles were lit, and no member who has only the 
legitimate information given to the members of 
this body is prepared to judge in regard to it. 
Mr. TOUCEY. The honorable Senator will 
allow me to state a fact. There has been no hear- 
ing on the part of the friends of Mrs. Wells be- 
fore the committee. An eminent physician of the 
city of Hartford, who had himself used this re- 
medial agent in 1845, before the pretended discov- 
ery of Dr. Morton, sent on to a colleague of mine 
in the other branch of Congress some aflidavits 
that had been taken, and that member sent them to 
the committee, merely to apprise them that there 
was an adverse claim. But Dr. Morton was there 
with his counsel, and with his full proofs, and he 
has caused to be printed a report of the majority 
ot the committee which has not been made, unless 
it has been made to-day. 
Mr. BORLAND Í wanttosaya word in sim- 
le justice to the committtee of the other House. 
The Representatives, or a portion of the Repre- 
sentatives, from Connecticut, handed to the com- 


mittee charged with this subject a bundle of papers , 


purporting to be the evidence in support of the 
claim of Dr. Wells. There was no counsel before 
the committee representng that claim, but the 
committee thoroughly and carefully examined all 
the papers presented to them as evidence in sup- 
port of it, and they came to the conclusion that 
there was no foundation whatever for the claim, 
Mr. PRATT. Owing to the distance at which 


the Senator stood, with his back to me, I could not . 


hear what he said, so that it will not enable me to 
make my speech any more intelligible. 

One of the arguments used in this case is, that 
there has been a patent granted to Dr. Morton, 
and that, therefore, we need not go behind that 
patent to ascertain who was the discoverer of this 
element. Then, it follows, that in the first place, 
the Government gave him a patent, and now, in 
addition to that, you are to give him $100,000. 
But again, as I understand the honorable Senator 
from Connecticut, the patent was received upon 
the joint affidavit and joint application of doctors 
Jackson and Morton. They united in receiving 
the patent; therefore, because it was taken in that 
manner they both claim to bethe discoverer of what 
is patented. But suppose it to be conceded that 
this Government ought to appropriate $100,000 to 
the discoverer of this scientific principle and appli- 
cation, ought we not to have the means to judge 
for ourselves, or ought we not to leave it to some 
authority to judge for us, who is to have the 
money? Tam willing to appropriate the $100,000, 
and then let the Supreme Court of the United 
States decide who is entitled to it. I am willing 
to appropriate the $100,000, and get the opinion 
of disinterested scientific men as to who is entitled 
to it; but I am utterly unwilling, when we cannot 
ascertain at all who is entitled to it, when we cer- 
tainly have as strong evidence that the one is en- 
titled to it as the other—throwing Dr. Wells for 
the moment out of the question—to see the whole 
amount paid to one of the parties. Lam willing 
to vote for the amendment if itis changed so as to 
authorize the Supreme Court of the United States 
to decide who is the discoverer, and who is enti- 
tled to the money, and declare that the $100,000 
shall be paid to the party who may be decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to be en- 
titled to it. Suppose we as individuals were called 
upon to make such a payment out of our own 
pocket to one of several parties presented to us in 
the manner that these three doctors come before 


us, would we do it? Is there a gentleman in this ` 


Senate who would agree to paya man who claimed 
that from him, when there were three claimants 
occupying the position of these three doctors ?— 
who would, without some judicial decision, pay 
to C in preference to A? 

Mr. CLEMENS. Suppose it was decided by 
forty courts, or by forty commissioners, that Dr. 


' Jackson was the original discoverer of this prin- 
ciple, can anybody go behind the patent? 
Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CLEMENS. How? 
ton enforce it? 
Mr. SMITH. No, sir. 


Mr. CLEMENS. Yes, sir; he can enforce it. l 


Dr. Jackson’s release is on the face of the patent; 


and it cannot be decided in any other way. 
Mr. PRATT. I did not intend to say as much 


as I have said. I apprehend that the original dis- ; 


coverer is entitled to the patent; and if a party 
who is not the discoverer obtains a patent, the 
original discoverer can, in the way the law pre- 
scribes, secure the invalidation of that patent. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Dr. Jackson’s release is on 
the face of the patent in this case. 

Mr. PRATT. That will not secure Dr. Mor- 
| ton, if his claim as the original inventor can be 

refuted. But all I mean to say is, that, from the 
evidence before us, there is a doubt as to who is 
entitled to this money, supposing it to be a debt 
due from the Government of the United States; 
and in the existence of that doubt we are not in a 
position judicially to determine whom to give it 
to. If we are to appropriate the money, we ought 
to designate some tribunal to decide as to the rel- 
„ative rights of those who claim it. 
Mr. SMITH. I desire to offer a substitute for 
the amendment. 
. Mr. PRATT. lunderstood the honorable Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to say that this appropriation 
had been recommended by the War Department. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. BORLAND. 
of War and Treasury had both recommended, not 
the payment of the particular sum mentioned in 
the amendment, but a fair and liberal allowance 
for the discovety, deeming it to be of great value. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the honorable Senator re- 
fer me to the document in which that recommend- 
ation is contained ? 

Mr. PRATT. Iam authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War, who is by my side, to say that to 
his knowledge he has recommended no such 
thing. 

Mr. BORLAND. 
Secretary of War: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, June 21, 1852. 

Sır: I have received your letter of the 7th instant, in- 
closing sundry documents relating to the memorial of Dr. 
William T. G. Morton, who seeks remuneration from the 
Government for the discovery of the anaesthetic properties 
of sulphuric ether. 

In reply, I beg leave to state that I have uo information 
on the subject of this discovery other than that which I have 
derived from public rumor and from the documents you in- 
close, it being exclusively a professional question. All the 
information w 
mittee, is contained in the letter from the Surgeon General, 


; which is among the papers you enclose, 
Judging from this information, there can be but little 


I will read the letter of the 


doubt that this discovery is one of the most valuable contrl- ` 


butions that science has ever made to the cause of humanity. 

Ido not know what the practice of the Government has 
been in relation to rewarding individuals for inventions or 
discoveries made by them, or, at least, compensating them 


for the use of them in t -e public service ; but I do not hes- . 


itate to say that if it has been the practice of Congress to 


grant such rewards or compensation, Dr. Morton’s claim is |, 


fairly entitled to the most liberal consideration. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 
Hon. FREDERICK P. STANTON, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, H. R. 


Here is the letter of the Surgeon General of the 


Army, accompanying the letter of the Secretary i 


of War: 


SURGEON GENERAL’S OFFICE, March 1, 1852. 

Sır: Incompliance with your verbal request to be fur- 
nished with information in regard to the employment of 
anaesthetic agents in the Army of the United States, and 
also for an expression of opinion as to the value and import- 
ance of this class of remedial agents, I have to state : 

That sulphuric ether and chloroform were used to some 
extent in the military hospitals established at the theater of 
war in Mexico, but the use of those articles was not so 
general as at present, for the reason that the apparatus at 
that time 

: administration, was not adapted to service in the field. 


Atthe present moment it is believed that no surgical oper- | 


ation of importance is performed by the medical officers of 
the Army without the aid of some anaesthetic agent. 
Previous to the discovery of this new application of sul- 
pburic ether, the annual supply of that medicine was one 
pound for every hundred men. On the revision of the 
.! standard supply table, by a board of medical officers, in 
i: 1849, the pure washed sulphuric ether was substituted for 


: the ordinary sulphuric ether, and the quantity allowed was , 


| increased one hundred percent. Atthe same time another 
i. anaesthetic agent, the tincture of chloroform, commonly 


Cannot Dr. Mor- ` 


I stated that the Secretaries | 


hich this Department could furnish the coim- | 


believed to be essential to their proper and safe |. 


| called chloric ether, was added to the supply table, and is 

;| now regularly furnished to the medical officers iu such 
quantities as, in connection with the sulphuric ether, will 
sutlice to meet all the demands of the service in this par- 
ticular. 

Although the discovery of this new therapeutic effect of 

n sulphuric ether has Jed to the introduction and employment 
of other anaesthetic agents, this does not in any way militate 
againet the merits of the original discovery, which I regard 
as one of the most important and valuable contributions to 
medical science, and to the relief of suffering humanity, 
which has ever been made, the only discovery to be com- 
pared therewith being that of vaccination, which has ren- 
dered the name of Jenner immortal. 

‘Through the influence of these remedial agents, the sur- 
geon is not only enabled to perform the most extensive and 
, difficult operations, undisturbed by the cries and struggles 
of the patient, but what is of far greater importance, the 
patient being rendered insensible, escapes that shock tothe 
` nervous system, which in itself is not unfrequently fatal. 

` For this reason operations can now be periormed with 
much more safety than heretofore, and that, too, in cases 
in which the attempt to perform them would have been for- 
bidden by the general condition of the patient. 

To the physician this class of remedial agents promises 
to be of the greatest utility, though their application in the 
treatment of disease has yet to be more fully developed. 

It will suffice at this time to allude to their employment 
for the relief of suffering woman in the hour of her greatest 
trial, and at the moment she claims our warmest sympa- 
thiex. That these agents can be safely used in parturition, 
so as to afford full and entire exemption from pain to the 
mother, and with safety both to her and to the child, has 
been amply demonstrated. 

In conclusion, permit me to congratulate you upon the 
flattering testimonial you have received from the Nationat 
Institute of France for this discovery, and to express the 

‘! hope, that inasmuch as it is impossible for you to derive 
any pecuniary benefit therefrom in ordinary course by let- 
| ters patent, you may receive from your country that ac- 
knowledgment of your merit which is due to one who has 
conferred sv great a boon upon maukind. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

i TH. LAWSON, Surgeon General, 
. W. T. G. Morros, M. D. 
i Brown’s Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PRATT. Mr. President, the Senate will 
have perceived, from the reading of those letters, 
that the statement was stronger, as originally 
made, in reference to the recommendation from the 
War Department than they warrant; for the Sec- 

` retary of War says that this is a question which 
he knows nothing about; that he knows nothing 
at all in reference to who was the discoverer of 
this principle; that he knows nothing of its value 
as a discovery except from the documents which 
were sent by the committee to the War Depart- 
ment, and from the letter of the Surgeon General, 
which was on file in that Department; that the 
Department had no information except that letter 
_which has been read by the honorable Senator 
from Arkansas; but that judging from it, without 
any knowledge on the part of the Department, 
whoever may be the discoverer ought to be reward- 
i, ed by the country if it was in accordance with 
|| our practice and usage that such men should be 
| rewarded. 
'| Mr. BORLAND. I did not say that the Sec- 
retary of War undertook to decide who was the 
discoverer, but simply, assuming that somebody 
had discovered it, he did recommend that a liberal 
acknowledgement, in the way of compensation, 
' should be made by the Government. ‘That is all 
that the letter sustains. 

Mr. PRATT. As Í understood the statement 
of the Senator, it was that the amendment which 
was offered was recommended by the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. HUNTER. Ifthe question can be taken 

. now, I will give way; but if not, I desire to say 
a few words. 

Mr. President, I think it is very obvious from 
' this discussion that a general appropriation bill is 
no place upon which to settle the priority of such 
an invention as this; nor do I believe that it is 
proper for this Government to undertake to settle 
such a question, and buy such an invention. The 
cases which have been alluded to were exceptions. 
In the case of McCalla and Boon, their invention 
was only applicable to mints, and the United 
. States had the monopoly in the refining and coin- 
ing of money. They could not be compensated, 
therefore, unless something was given to them. 
But this man has a patent. If the discovery is 
worth anything, I presume he could enforce it 

against anybody who used it—the agents of the 
United States, as well as others. I suppose the 
| United States, ifthey wished the use of the patent, 
could buy it; and 1 suppose they could buy it 
i only upon the same principles upon which indi- 
jj viduals could buy it. That would be legitimate 
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enough; but when it is proposed not really tobuy || assist him, intending to resume my remarks. It 


the use of the invention, but to use that as an in- 
direct mode in which to decide the question of 
priority, and by which to reward such a discovery 
and the exercise of such ingenuity, I think that we 
are departing from our proper sphere. It seems 
to me that this is a case of the latter sort. It would 
be just as proper to attempt to settle any other 
question in relation to the priority of a scientific 


invention without regard to its practical use; be- | 
cause, if we are to look to that, this man possesses | 


a remedy, through his patent, against an 
use his discovery, whether agents of the United 
States or not. But the main object for which I 
rose was to suggest to the Senate that it is now 
obvious that unless this proposition be withdrawn, 
or unless by general consent we will agree to vote 
upon it at once, it will consume the residue of the 
night. 
will withdraw it, for this is not the proper place 
for its consideration, or else that its opponents 
will agree to permit us to vote upon it. : 

Mr. SHIELDS. I join heartily in the latter 
expression of my friend from Virginia; but I hope 
the amendment will not be withdrawn. I hope it 
will be voted upon, one way or the other, for this 
reason: I prophesy that, if it is not finally deter- 
mined here to-night, next session we shall have 
fifty claimants for the discovery, They will 
spring up in every town and village throughout 
the country. 

Mr. SMITH. I will save the Senate all trou- 
ble on this subject. 
having for its object the organization of a disin- 
terested tribunal to decide this question. 1 move 


to amend the amendment by making it read as fol- | 


lows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of $100,000 be appropriated 
asa national reward for the discovery of t-e anaesthetic 
properties and effects of sniphuric ether and its applica- 
tion in surgical and medical practice ; and that the President 


of the United States be authorized to appoint three distin- 


guished scientific men as commissioners, who shall examine 
the claim which may be get up by any person or persons to 
the discovery of the anaesthetic effects of sutphurie ether, 
and its application in surgical and medical praetice, and that 
the said commissioners shall award the sum herehy appro- 
priated, after deducting the expenses of their commission, 
to such person or persons, or the heirs of auch person or 
persons az they shall determine to be entitled to the credit 
of said discovery and application, in such proportion as they 


who. 


l hope, therefore, either that its friends | 


I will offer an amendment | 


shall judge to be due to the merits of the parties who have | 


made said discovery and application. 

Mr. WELLER. Question! 

Mr. SMITH. I donot know but that the hon- 
orable Senator from California, who seems to have 
made up his mind pretty fully on this subject, is 
about to cry “ Question, Question!” to prevent 


my submitting my amendment to the considera- | 


tion of the Senate. That is not the sort of treat- 
ment which members of this body ordinarily re- 
ceive. 

Mr. WELLER. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut took his seat, and I took it for granted that he 
was through. But if he has any information to 
communicate to the Senate, I have no doubt the 
Senate will hear him patiently, although it would, 
perhaps, be the first time that the Senate ever re- 
ceived any information from him. 

Mr. SMITH. I have nothing to say in regard 


to the courteous, gentlemanly, and senatorial re- ' 


mark 3 


ust made by the Senator from California, 
hati 


I now communicate any information to the 


Senate, it will be the first time I have ever done : 


so. That was a very courteous, gentlemanly, 
and senatorial remark to make here. That is all 


the notice which I shall take of the Senator or of | 


his remark. 

Mr. BROOKE. I beg leave to differ from the 
honorable Senator from Connecticut on this ques- 
tion, While he isa prominent member of the 
‘party of which I claim to bean humble member, 


yet on this occasion I claim the liberty of entering : 
my protest and dissent to his views, although the | 


subject under consideration may not be connected 


with the general politics of the country. The point : 


made by the honorable Senator was 
Mr. SMITH. Idesireto know how my honor- 
able friend from Miesissippi obtained the floor? 
_. The PRESIDENT. By rising and nega | 
the Chair. The Senator from Mississippi will 
roceed, 
._ Mr. SMITH. | offered an amendment to the 
Senate. I saw that the Secretary could not read 
my manuscript well, and I stepped to his desk to 


is rather unusual to take the floor from a Senator 
! in such a case. 
| The PRESIDENT. Under those circum- 


: stances the Senator from Mississippi was not en- j! 


The Senator from Connecticut | What does my colleague tell you? He tells you, 


` titled to the floor. 
will proceed. 

Mr. WELLER. 
ticut has the floor, I desire to ask him a question. 


If the Senator from Connec- : 


He madearemark, a few moments ago, which may - 


admit of a different construction from what he in- 
tended. 


The PRESIDENT. If the Senator yields the . 


floor, he may not get it again. 
Mr. WELLER. apprehend it will be waived 
for a personal explanation. 


The PRESIDENT. That depends upon the : 


Senator himself. 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to resume my remarks. 
Thave no feeling whatever in relation to this sub- 
. ject other than a desire that right and justice 

should be done in respect to the matter we have 

now before us. My colleague and myself may, I 

suppose, be properly regarded as the representa- 

tives of a destitute widow, and of several orphan 
. children residing in the city of Hartford, in the 
i| immediate vicinity of my colleague; and 1 should 


: than abhor myself, if I did not stand up here, and 
|| plead the cause of the widow and the fatherless. 
' And under what circumstances, Mr. President, 


| Am I not taken unawares? and is not my honor- 
able colleague taken unawares? Was this pro- 
posed appropriation contained in the original bill ? 


| 
| 
|| am I brought to the consideration of that cause? 
| 
| 


`i feel that 1 was wanting in my duty, I should more: 


id the Committee on Military Affairs put it in | 


: the original bill, and print it for the benefit of the | 
; Senate, and for the information of my colleague | 


‘and myself? If they had done so, we should 
| have had notice of this. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Willthe Senator permit me to 
ask him if my colleague in the House did not 


| notify him that this was ander discussion before | 


` the committee there? 

Mr. SMITH. I speak of the committee of the 
| Senate. What if it were before a committee of 
the House? What has that to do with the ques- 
i tion? Thad no idea that you had it here under 


tol. 1 mean to treat my honorable friend from 
upon him; I cherish for him sentiments of very 
|| high respect; I believe he has an honest convic- 
i| tion that this is a just claim in favor of Dr. Mor- 
;, ton; but if] conid divest the mind of my honor- 
able friend—and | believe I could—of his pre- 
committal—I mean his precommittal so far es Dr. 
Wells is concerned—and he would give the case 
a fair, honest, and impartial consideration—and I 
|| know he is not in ‘the habit of giving any other 
i| consideration to this or any other case—I ‘should 
ibe greatly disappointed when the proof was 

brought fully before him, if I did not convince 
., him that this-is a just cause in favor of the widow 


_and children of Dr. Wells, and utterly unfounded || 


| as regards Dr. Morton. I complain not in the 
;, Sense of censure; but of the fact that this propo- 


i| printed, so that we and the country might be 
| ngtified of it. What has been done? Why, sir, 
on the very eve of the session, at -the close of the 


Senate, and J have not time even to get the proof 
in favor of Dr. Wells and his family. I have 
; Sent over to the House of Representatives and 
tried to obtain the proofs; I have resorted to the 
members of the committee; I have applied to the 
chairman of their committee; but I cannot. obtain 
| them; and yet it is insisted that this case is to be 
rushed to a judgment, that a verdict is to be ren- 


; humble self. 


| tion. 


H to see who is the discoverer of the principle; and 
|| if there are two or more discoverers, to decide on 


Tilinois with great respect; I cast no imputation : 


osition in manuscript, unprinted, uncommuni- || 
i cated to anybody, until it was laid before the | 


In my amendment I have made a fair proposi- | 
t have proposed to refer the matter to dis- | 
'- interested men to see who shall have this reward, | 


i 


i 


consideration, in the secret recesses of this Capi- | 


jj the late Dr. Wells. Perhaps I havedisplay 


sition was not put originally into the bill and |) 


|| deliberations of -a session that has now extended | 


i| over a period of nine months, is brought ina prop- ` Dr. Morton and his friends invited my attention 


| 


`; in the examination of the claim, for I had already 


among them according to the justice and equity 
of the case. I desire to inquire of honorable Sen- 
ators who favor the original proposition, whether 
they are resolved that Dr. Morton shall have this 
money anyhow, right or wrong, hit or miss? 


i and we all know, that Dr. Morton only pre- 
tends to have made this discovery in the fall of 
1846. And is my colleague’s testimony to be set 
down for nothing? Has he stood up here in the 
presence of the Senate of the United States to 
promulge that which is nota fact, when he tells 

ou that thia discovery was made in the city of 

artford, in his own immediate vicinity, in the 
fall of 1844? I do not know whether he said he 
saw it applied in 1844. 

Mr. TOUCEY. If my colleague will allow me, 
I will explain. Ihave never seen it applied; but 
it is amatter of public notoriety, and I have seen 
the testimony of all the principal physicians and 
surgeons in the city of Hartford, that the discov- 
ery was made and introduced in 1844, by Dr. 
Wells; and I have seen the testimony of some of 
the surgeons that they made use of it, pauing pa- 
tients in a state of insensibility under the amputa- 
tion of a limb, and other surgical operations, and 
that it was communicated to a medical journal in 
the city of Boston in 1845. That is what I said. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the Senator allow me 
to have read a portion of the report of the Select 
Committee of the House? It may give him some 
information. j 

Mr. SMITH. With great respect to the hon- 
orable Senator from Wisconsin, I have to say, 
that if he will bring both the majority and minority 
reports, if he will bring all the papers here, I stand 
ready and desirous to have them read. 

Mr. WALKER. The Select Committee in the 
House was composed of fivemembers. Four out 
of the five agreed upon the report, a portion of 
| which I propose to have read. They most em- 
| phatically declare that Dr. Wells, after having pur- 
sued the investigation, failed; that he attempted to 
; make the discovery, but it was a failure, and his 


‘letter to Dr. Morton followed upon that. 


| Mr. BRODHEAD. Will the honorable Sena- 


'| tor from Connecticut allow me to make a sugges- 


i tion tohim? Iam withhim on this question. I 
i intend to vote against the amendment; but I sug- 
| gest to him to let ustakethe sense of the Senate upon 
the main proposition, assubmitted by the Senator 
i from Mlinois, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs; and then, if it is not voted down, he can re- 
| new his proposition, after the bill is reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. I most cheerfully and cordially 
embrace the suggestion of my friend from Penn- 
| sylvania, for I have no disposition to intrude upon 


|: the Senate. l speak from no pleasure, but from 


i the promptings of my heart, which, perhaps, is 
! too much alive to the situation of the pale of 
too 


| much feeling in relation to it; but for the present I 
| withdraw my amendment. . 
i The PRESIDENT. The question, then, will 
| be on the amendment reported from the Commit- 
| tee on Military Affairs. 
i Mr. BRODHEAD asked for the yeas and nays 
| upon it; and they were ordered. 

Mr. SEWARD. 1l must say a word, because 
: the position which I hold in regard to this ques- 
tion renders a personal explanation necessary. 
| to this subject, but it was under circumstances 
such that l could not go into an investigation so 
i laborious, so difficult, as I knew such a question 
: must be; and as I heard nothing from any one op- 
posed to his pretensions, I at last stated to him, 
‘t it is quite unnecessary for me to occupy myself 


. been predisposed in its favor.” Ihave now come 


| dered without giving this family any opportunity : 
| to be heard from the lips of my colleague and my ' 


: to the conclusion, from what I have heard in this 
` debate, that it is unsafe in regard to the public 
. Treasury, unsafe in regard to public justice, un- 
: Safe in regard to the promotion of the cause of 


' science, to give my vote in favor of a verdict for 


ie 
i; 


their relative merit, and to apportion the reward || 


this claimant; and I make this explanation in order 
that what may seem an inconsistency may be 
understood on his part, and on the part of his 
: frienda to whom I had spoken on the subject. 

I have one or two words only to say upon the 
“merits of this application. What has transpired 


* 
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here has proved sufficiently that we are engaged f! 


in one of the most difficult legal investigations that | 
occur in the courts of justice. In the whole course | 
of judicial proceedings 1 know of no question that 
ever was attended with so great difficulty as the 
settling of claims for the priority of inventions 
among inventors. I have known a question of 
that character to have engaged the attention of a 
court two days, four days, a week, a month. I 
am sure that if this question properly comes be- 
fore us at all, it does not come before us in the 
right way, and at the right time—certainly not at 
the right time, in the last hours of a protracted 
session, when the minds of Senators are embar- 
rassed with a thousand harassing questions, which 
absorb all the powers of an intense and abstracted 
attention—not in the right way, for a question so 
important as the appropriation of $100,000 out of 
the public Treasury is worthy of a distinct and 
separate investigation, under a distinct and sepa- 
rate bill; and this is not such a bill, but it is a bill 
which gathers in, and is intended to gather in, only 
palpable cases of indebtedness on the part of the 
Government, and of necessary appropriations, 
founded upon estimates, for carrying on the ordi- | 
nary administration of affairs. Ìt is not the right 
way, in my judgment, for another reason. I do :! 
not say—perhaps I am not prepared to say—that |; 
the Constitution of the United States does not au- 
thorize the proposition which is before us. If the | 
appropriation is regarded in one light, it may. If 
it is to be regarded as a purchase by the Govern- 
ment of the right to use this discovery—if that be 
its true intent and character—then the question 
would be a plain and siniple one. The whole 
course of this debate, however, shows me that 
such is not the purpose or intent of this legisla- 
tion, but that it is the design to reward the discov- 
erer of a principle which is beneficial to the coun- 
try at large and to mankind. 

The Constitution of the United States provides 
that ‘*Congress shall have power to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts,” and I pre- 
sume we have no power to pay for inventions, 
except upon the principle of promoting science. | 
say that the Constitution of the United States con- 
fers upon Congress the power “to promote the 
‘ progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
‘for limited times to authors and inventors, the 
‘exclusive right to their respective writings and 
‘ discoveries;”’ and under that express provision 
of the Constitution, the Patent Office is established, 
whose business it is to discover who are true and 
original inventors, and a system of protection for ` 
property, is executed in the language and spirit of | 
the Constitution, by securing to them the use of 
their inventions. But we have now assumed, in 
regard to the discoverer of this one thing, to ex- 
ercise special and extraordinary legislation. We 
have assumed that the Patent Office and the patent 
system are incompetent to reward him, and that | 
we ought to exercise extraordinary and special 
legislation in his favor. This raises two ques- 
tions—two grave questions—in my mind. First, 
whether this claimant, Dr. Morton, is the true and 
original discoverer. That is a question between 
him and others; and I am satisfied that it cannot 
be investigated sufficiently in this way, and under ` 
these circumstances, but that if Congress under- 
take to settle it, it ought to be referred to a special 
commission or committee, which would take all : 
the proofs, lay them all before us, and bring the | 
attention of the Senate to it distinctly and sepa- 
rately from all other questions, and every other 
case, with sufficient time for its examination. But, 
sir, it brings up another and still graver question. `i 
If we do individuals injustice, society may recover 
from it; but when I am asked to appropriate : 
` $100,000 to the discoverer of ether, as a great ben- | 
efactor, I am obliged to look back through the `i 
history of the past, and to inquire what other dis- 
coveries have been made, in the history of this 
country, which were beneficial to the country and 
useful to mankind, how they have been rewarded, 
and to compare this discovery with discoveries | 
that have preceded it, and this reward with re- | 
wards which have been bestowed on other public |! 
benefactors. i; 

Sir, I do not wish to degrade this discovery. I| 
believe it to be a great, an eminent, a benevolent, | 
a beneficent one. But I remember other discov- | 
erers who have gone from these halla year after | 


' their posterity; such, I think, was the inventor of 


year, until they sank to their graves broken-heart- 
ed, and left a legacy of poverty and indigence to 


| 


the iron plow, whose children, orphan children, | 


female children, [ saw, through the three succes- 
sive years that I have been here, leave these halls 
unrewarded, and even without obtaining a hear- 
ing. And the inventor of the steam engine, in its 
application to navigation, went to his grave with- 
outa reward. Therewards which were conferred 
upon him by the State of New York, were pro- . 
nounced unconstitutional, because the field in which 
he exercised his invention was a national field sand 
its benefits were national, and extended to all man- 
kind. Year after year, through half a century, 
the heirs of Robert Fulton solicited, petitioned, 
and implored Congress for some reward, and 1 
have yet to learn that it has conferred upon them 
the poor boon of an acknowledgment of the na- ` 
tional gratitude. 

Sir, I do not raise these claims, these obsolete 
claims, for the purpose of degrading this one; but 
I do raise them for the simple purpose—to which 


; I think they are legitimate—of showing, that at 


this time, in connection with this appropriation |: 
bill, on this Saturday night, the last working day 
but one of this session of Congress, it is too late, ' 
it is out of time and out of place, to expect to |: 
come to that impartial, just, and enlightened | 
judgment which the interests of inventors, the in- , 
terests of science, and the interests of humanity 

require at our hands. Therefore, I cannot vote 

for the amendment, although I have a strong pre- 

disposition to the claim if it is just. 

Mr. MALLORY. I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to manifest, by a vote upon this prop- 
osition, my appreciation of the importance of the 
subject to which it refers; and, sir, if no voice in 
its behalf had been hitherto raised, if no advocate 
had ever before appeared to press the claims of 
him whose successful devotion, whose self-sacri- 
ficing labors have secured for him throughout the 
earth this heaven-born gift—I would have consid- 
ered it one of the high privileges of the place I oc- 
cupy to stand forth in that attitude. But, sir, 
such fortunately is not its position; for the earnest 
appeals of men, women, and children, the united 
and consistent testimony of the learned and the 
unlettered throughout this broad land, have raised | 
up for it here unwavering friends. 

This amendment, Mr. President, proposes to 
pay to the discoverer of the anaesthetic properties 
of sulphuric ether, inhaled, and of their extraor- 
dinary advantages to medicine and surgery, 
$100,000, upon the condition that he shall relin- 
quish it to the free enjoyment of mankind, and 
abandon all the rights of a discoverer and patentee. | 
If the question be asked, What is the character of | 
the service rendered, what is the utility of the 
discovery ?—the response comes from thousands | 
of our own fellow-citizens, in every walk of life, 
whom gratitude has made eloquent. It comes 
from the lowly couch of the poor-house patient, 
and from the aristocratic mansion of the million- 
aire—from feeble woman in the agonies entailed 


| 


-upon.her first disobedience, and from the stern, 


strong man writhing in pain. Itcomes from your 
battle-fields, from your military, naval, and civil 
hospitals, from your gallant soldiers and sailors 
tortured by wounds and amputations. It comes 
to you from the practitioner in every department ` 
of medicine, and with our consent the surgeons of 


` the Old and the New World hail it as the great 


discovery of the age. Its claims have been ex- 
amined by select committees of Congress, aided 
by able counsel, with an industry and accuracy 
equally honorable to them and to the subject. The ; 
trustees of the Massachusetts general hospital 
presented the discoverer with $1,000 and an ap- | 
propriate letter. The chiefs of our own Depart- :' 
ments, our Surgeon General, and the head of our 
Naval Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, give it- 
their unqualified approval, and the Academy of i! 
Sciences of Paris, after a thorough investigation of |! 
its character, conferred upon its discoverer the || 
“ Monthyon golden medal”? as an extraordinary ©: 
mark of its approbation. 
Such are a few of the thousand evidences of the |: 
various characters from Europe and America in || 
its favor. And well, sir, does it merit this praise. i! 
Hitherto the surgeon’s skili, though advancing || 
with gigantic strides, has been circumscribed and || 


controlled by the power of endurance of his pa- 
tient; and many operations which comparative 
anatomy justifies and demands for the salvation 
of life, have been rendered impracticable by their 


: tortures upon an enfeebled or agonized frame, or 


by their violent shock to the whole nervous sys- 
tem; and thousands have annually perished whom 
this discovery might have saved Men of un- 
doubted courage, wounded at last, after facing 
death in many forms, shrunk with undefined ter- 
ror from the prospect which the cold-blooded tor- 
ture of the surgeon’s knife holds before their eyes; 
and timid woman, sinking beneath disease, not 
unfrequently prefers the pains of death to the un- 
told horrors of the operator’s table. But all this 
is now passed. The knife has lost its terrors, the 
tourniquet and saw are regarded without a shud- 
der, and the appearance of the surgeon by the 
pallet of the untimely sufferer is hailed with joy, 


: for he not only banishes pain, but substitutes for 


an anguished frame the happy dreams of a joyous 
spirit. In the language of the venerable and em- 
inent Dr. Warren— 


“A new era has opened to the operating surgeon! His 
visitations on the most delicate parts are performed, not 


| only without the agonizing screams he has been accustomed 
; to hear, but sometimes with a state of perfect insensihility, 


and occasionally even with the expression of pleasure on 
the part of the patient. Who could have imagined that 
drawing the knife over the delicate skin of the face might 
produce a sensation of unmixed delight ?—that the turning 
and twisting of instruments in the most sensitive parts might 
be accompanied by a beautiful dream ?—that the eontorting 
of anchylosed joints should coexist with a celestial vision ? 
If Ambrose Paré, and Louis, and Dessault, and Chesselden, 
and Hunter, and Cooper, could see what our eyes daily 
witness, how would they long to come among us, and per- 
form their exploits once more! And with what fresh vigor 
does the living surgeon, who is ready to resign the scalpel, 
grasp it, and wish again to go through his career under new 
auspices !? 


If I felt justified, Mr. President, in view of the 
pressing legislation yet before us, I would embrace 
this occasion to give the conclusive testimony of 
the principal practitioners of Europe and America 
in its behalf; but I do not feel authorized to con- 
sume a moment beyond a mere reference to them. 
In the eloquent testimony of Holmes— 

“The knife is searching for disease—the pulleys are drag- 
ging back dislocated limbs—nature herself is working out 


the primal curse, which doomed the tenderest of her crea- 
tures to the sharpest of her trials; but the fierce extremity 


, Of suffering has been steeped in the waters of forgetfulness, 


and the deepest furrow in the Knotted brow of agony has 


: been smoothed forever.?? 


And now, Mr. President, if it be difficult to es- 
tablish a standard by which merit generally is to 
be rewarded, how utterly impossible must it be to 
determine its proper bounds ina case like the pres- 
ent, in which an humble individual is the donor, 
and the whole human family the recipient. His 


| most enduring and valuable reward will be in the 


undying gratitude of a posterity whose lot is suf- 
fering and pain, and a supreme happiness flowing 
from gratitude to God for being made the medium 
of such a boon to his creatures. But, sir, let us 
fulfill our duty, We cannot pay Dr. Morton. His 
services are beyond price; but we can place his 
fature life beyond the reach of poverty, and in 
this manner do justice to ourselves; for, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to the living searchers after truth, as well as 
to those children of genius who are yet to struggle 
in her patha, and in the eyesof all honorable men, 
the course of the American Senate upon this ques- 
tion will be a beacon of warning or of hope. 

I believe not the worn-out apophthegm, that Re- 
publics are ungrateful. Ingratitude is the crime of 


: men, not of political organization—and the sons 


of Adam possess in common the same virtues and 


. vices. But yet, sir, there is much upon history’s 


page to justify the proposition, even within our 
own short political existence. The graves of our 
revolutionary sages are unknown to their free and 
happy descendants. No Old Mortality renews 
their fleeting letters; and the monument of its 
father and hero struggles lingeringly upwards, 
stone by stone, in spite of their seeming indiffer- 
ence. 

Fulton’s merits were disregarded; and he was 
suffered to dieowing more dollars than would have 
covered him in his grave. In pleasing contrast to 
this, sir, is the grant of the British Parliament of 
$150,000 to Dr. Jenner for his discovery of vaccin- 
ation; and its liberal reward of discoverers in va- 
rious walks of science. Iam persuaded that the 
objection based upon a constitutional prohibition, 
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made by the honorable Senator from New York, 
is not seriously urged; and certainly upon one of |; 
the alternatives suggested by him, we can reward | 
this applicant. I never saw him till within a day ` 
or two, and I know personally nothing of him, | 
but entertain no doubt of the justice of his claim, 
and hope the amendment will pass. 

Mr. HALE. I desire to state a fact which has 
come to my knowledge since this discussion com- 
menced. l do not know whether it will have any 
influence upon the votes of Senators to-night; but : 
there is a gentleman inthis Chamber now who has 
informed me, and he is ready to pledge his honor and 
reputation to it, that neither Dr. Morton, nor Dr. 
Jackson, nor Dr. Wells has anything to do with : 
the original discovery of this principle; that it was 
discovered and applied to practice in the city of 
New York by a young physician who is now in 
his grave; that if there is any merit belonging to 
it at all, it belongs to him, and if there is any meri- 
torious reward due to anybody, itis to his orphan 
sister. This gentleman is ready to pledge his | 
honor and reputation that if the subject is post- 
poned until December, he can by irrefutable proof 
establish that fact to the satisfaction of any tribu- / 
nal to which it may be submitted. Upon this I 
express no opinion, but as the statement was made . 
by a gentleman of reputation, I thought it my duty 
to communicate it to the Senate before the vote is 
taken. i 

The question was taken by yeas and nays upon 
the amendment, and resulted—yeas 17, nays 28, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Borland, Brooke, Clemens, Dodge of 
Towa, Douglas, Gwin, Houston, James, Jones of Jowa, 
Mallory, Morton, Shields, Soulé, Stockton, Sumner, Walk- 
er, and Weller—17. -i 

NAYS—Messrs. Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Cass, ` 
Chariton, Chase, Clarke, Dawson, Downs, Felch, Foot, 
Geyer, Hanlin, Hunter. King, Mangum, Meriwether, Mil- 


ler, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Sinith, Spruance, Tou- 
cey, Underwood, Upham, and Wade—28, 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. DE SAUSSURE, when his name was | 
called, stated that he had paired off on the ques- 
tion with Mr. Apams. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Tuorspay, August 26, 1852. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
having under consideration the bill making appro- 
priations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending the 30th 
ef June, 1853, the Committee on Finance sub- 
mitted an amendment, to strike out of the bill the 
following words: 


“Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That no person | 
hereafter, who holds or shall hold any office under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, whose salary or annusl com- 
pensation shail amount to the sum of $2,500, shall receive 
Beane ‘for discharging the duties of any other 
office’? — 


And insert in lieu thereof: i 


“Sec. 9. And beit further enacted, That where the min- | 
isterial officers of the United States have or shall incur | 
extraordinary expense in executing the laws thereof, the 
payment of which is not specifically provided for, the Presi- | 
dent of the United States is authorized to allow the pay- ‘| 
ment thereof under the special taxation of the district or 
circuit court of the district in which the said services have 
been or shall be rendered, to be paid from the appropriation 
for defraying the expenses of the Judiciary.” 


Mr. SUMNER. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by adding to it the following: 

Provided, That no such allowance shall be authorized 
for expenses incurred in executing the act of September || 


18, 1850, for the surrender of fugitives from serviee or labor, || 
which said act is hereby repealed. $ : 


My. President, here is a provision for extraor- || 
dinary expenses incurred in executing the laws . 
of the United States. Extraordinary expenses! | 
Sir, beneath these specious words lurk ‘the very | 
subject on which, by a solemn vote of this body, ` 
I was refused a hearing. Here it ia; no longer open | 
to the charge of being an ‘ abstraction,” but actu- i: 
ally presented for practical legislation; not intro- ‘' 
duced by me, but by one of the important com- |: 
mittees of the Senate; not brought forward weeks |: 
ago, when there was ample time for discussion, || 
but only at this moment, without any reference j 
to the late period of the session. The amendment ij 


which I now offer, proposes to remove one chief ii 
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; sions, strong and sincere as my own. 


it. 
|: sonal consequences. 


i a politician. ` 


occasion of these, extraordinary expenses. And 
now, at last, among these final crowded days of 
our duties here, but at this earliest opportunity, I 
am to be heard; not asa favor, but as a right. 
The graceful usages of this body may be aban- 
doned, but the established privileges of debate can- 


- not be abridged. Parliamentary courtesy may be 


forgotten, but parliamentary law must prevail. 
The subject is broadly before the Senate. By the 
blessing of God, it shall be discussed. 

Sir, a severe lawgiver of early Greece vainly 
sought to secure permanence for his imperfect in- 
atitutions, by providing that the citizen who, at 
any time, attempted an alteration or repeal of any 
part thereof, should appear in the public assembly 


opportunities of private life I was content. No 
tombstone for me could bear a fairer inscription 
than this: ‘ Here lies one who, without the hon- 
ors or emoluments of public station, did something 
for his fellow-man.”? From such simple aspira- 
tions | was taken away by the free choice of my 


‘ native Commonwealth, and placed in this respon- 


with a halter about his neck, ready to be drawn if . 
his proposition failed to be adopted. A tyrannical | 


spirit among us, in unconscious imitation of this 
antique and discarded barbarism, seeks to sur- 
round an offensive institution with a similar safe- 
guard. In the existing distemper of the public 
mind, and at this present juncture, no man can 
enter upon the service which I now undertake, 
without a personal responsibility, such as can be 
sustained only by that sense of duty which, under 
God, is always our best support. That personal 
responsibility I accept. 
the country let me be held accountable for this 
act, and for every word which I utter. 

‘With me, sir, there is no alternative. Painfully 


i convinced of the unutterable wrongs and woes of | 
i slavery; profoundly believing that, according to 


the true spirit of the Constitution and the senti- 
ments of the fathers, it can find no place under 
our National Government—that it is in every re- 


| spect sectional, and in no respect national—that it 


is always and everywhere the creature and de- 
pendent of the States, and never anywhere the 
creature or dependent of the nation, and that the 
nation can never, by legislative or other act, im- 
part to it any support, under the Constitution of 


- the United States; with these convictions, [ could 


not allow this session to reach its close, without 
making or seizing an opportunity to declare my- 


:, self openly against the usurpation, injustice, and 


cruelty, of the late enactment by Congress for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves. Full well I know, 


| sir, the difficulties of this discussion, arising from 


prejudices of opinion and from adverse conclu- 
Full well 
l know that 1am in a small minority, with few 


unwelcome to many in this body, which I cannot 
do without pain. 
tution of slavery in our country, which I now pro- 


ceed to consider, is as sensitive as it is powerful | 
—Ppossessing a power to shake the whole land : 


with a sensitiveness that shrinks and trembles at 
the touch. But while these things may properly 


| prompt me to caution and reserve, they cannot 


change my duty, or my determination to perform 
For this Í willingly, forget myself, and all per- 


he favor and good will of 


'| my fellow-citizens, of my brethren of the Senate, 


sir—grateful to me as it justly is—I am ready, if 

required, to sacrifice. All that I am or may be, I 
freely offer to this cause. 

And here allow me for one moment to refer to 

myself and ae Seger Sir, I have never been 

e slave of principles, I call no 

party master. 


the Democratic Idea; not, indeed, as represented 


| or professed by any party, but according to its 


real significance, as transfigured in the Declaration 


© of Independence, and in the injunctions of Chris- |) 


tianity. In this Idea I saw no narrow advantages 


merely for individuals or classes, but the sov- | 


ereignty of the people and the greatest happiness 
of all secured by equal laws. Ni 


tudes of public affairs, I trust always to hold fast | 


to this Idea, and to any political party which truly 
embraces it. 

Party does not constrain me; nor is my inde- 
pendence lessened by any relations to the office 
which gives me a title to be heard on this floor. 
And here, sir, I may speak proudly. By no 
effort, by no desire of my own, I find myself a 
Senator of the United States. Never before have 
I held public office of any kind. With theample 


Full well I know that the insti- | 


Amidst the vicissi- : 


Before the Senate and | 


sible post of duty, without personal obligation of 
any kind, beyond what was implied in my life 
and published words. The earnest friends, by 
whose confidence I was first designated, asked 
nothing from me, and, throughout the long con- 
flict which ended in my election, rejoiced in the 
position which I most carefully guarded. To all 
my language was uniform, that I did not desire to 
be brought forward; that I would do nothing to 
promote the result; that I had no pledges or 
promises to offer; that the office should seek me, 
and not I the office; and that it should find me in 
all respects an independent man, bound to no 
party and to no human being, but only, according 
to my best judgment, to act for the good of all. 
Again, sir, | speak with pride, both for myself 
and others, when I add that these avowals found 
a sympathizing response. In this spirit I have 
come here, and in this spirit I shall speak to-day. 

Rejoicing in my independence, and claiming 
nothing from party ties, I throw myself upon the 
candor and magnanimity of the Senate. I now 
ask your attention; but I trust not to abuse it. I 
may speak strongly; for I shall speak openly, and 
from the strength of my convictions. may 
speak warmly, for I shall speak from the heart. 
But in no event can I forget the amenities which 
belong to debate, and which especially become this 
body. Slavery I must condemn with my whole 
soul; but here I need only borrow the language of 


| Slaveholders themselves; nor would it accord with 
i my habits or my sense of justice to exhibit them 


as the impersonation of the institution—Jefferson 


` calls it the “ enormity ’’—which they cherish. Of 


| will be with the Fathers. 


| 
3] 
i 


i 


them I do not speak; but without fear, and with- 
out favor, as without impeachment of any person, 
I assail this wrong. Again, sir, I may err; but it 
I plant myself on the 
ancient ways of the Republic, with its grandest 


| names, its surest landmarks, and all its original 


altar-fires about me. 
And now, on the very threshold, I encounter 


| the objection that there is a final settlement, in 
i: principle and substance, of the question of slavery, 
here to whom 1 may look for sympathy or sup- | i 
i port. Full well I know that I must utter things 


and that all discussion of it is closed. Both the 
old political parties of the country, by formal res- 
olutions, have united in this declaration. Ona 
subject which for years has agitated the public 
mind; which yet palpitates in every heart and 
burns on every tongue; which, in its immeasur- 
able importance, dwarfs all other subjects; which, 
by its constant and gigantic presence, throws a 
shadow across these Halls; which at this very time 
calls for appropriations to meet extraordinary ex- 
penses it has caused, they have imposed the rule 
of silence. According to them, sir, we may speak 
of everything except that alone, which is most 
present in all our minds. 

To this combined effort I might fitly reply, that, 
with flagrant inconsistency, it challenges the very 
discussion which it pretends to forbid. Such a 


| declaration, on the eve of an election, is, of course, 
| Submitted to the consideration and ratification of 
e | the people. 
By sentiment, education, and con- ;' 
viction, a friend of human rights, in their utmost | 
expansion, I have ever most sincerely embraced | 


ebate, inquiry, discussion, are the 
necessary consequence. Silence becomes impos- 
sible. Slavery, which you profess to banish from 
the public attention, openly by your invitation 
enters every political meeting and every political 
convention. Nay, at this moment it stalks into 
this Senate, crying, like the daughters of the horse- 
leech, ‘Give ! Give!” 

But no unanimity of politicians can uphold the 
baseless assumption, that a law, or any conglom- 
erate of laws, under the name of Compromise, or 
howsoever called, is final. Nothing can be plainer 
than this; that, by no parliamentary device or 
knot, can any legislature tie the hands of a suc- 
ceeding legislature, so as to prevent the full exer- 
cise of its constitutional powers. Each legisla- 


‘ ture, under a just sense of its responsibility, must 


| judge for itself; and, if it think proper, it may re- 
| vise or amend, or absolutely undo the work of its 


d 


predecessors. The laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians are proverbially said to have been unalter- 
able; but they stand forth in history as a single 


. 
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example of such irrational defiance of the true 
principles of all law. 

To make a law final, so as not to be reached by 
Congress, is, b 
provision on the Constitution. Nay, more; it 
gives to the law a character which the very Con- 
stitution does not possess. The wise fathers.did 
not treat the country as a Chinese foot, never to 
grow after infancy; but, anticipating 
hey. declared expressly that their Great 

nal. 
is not one of its existing provisions—not even 
that with regard to fugitives from labor—which 
may not at all times be reached by amendment, 
and thus be drawn into debate. This is rational 
and just. Sir, nothing from man’s hands, nor 
law, nox constitution, can be final. Truth alone 
is final. 

Inconsistent and absurd, this effort is tyranni- 
cal also. The responsibility for the recent slave 
act and for slavery everywhere within the juris- 
diction of Congress necessarily involves the right 
to discuss them. To separate these is impossible. 
Like the 25th rule of the House of Representatives 
against petitions on slavery—now repealed and 
dishonored—the compromise, as explained and 
urged, is a curtailment of the actual powers of 
legislation, and a perpetual denial of the indis- 
putable principle that the right to deliberate is co- 
extensive with the responsibility for an act. To 
sustain slavery, it is now proposed to trample on 
Sree speech. In any countr 
ous; but here, where the Constitution expressly 
provides against abridging freedom of speech, it 
is a special outrage. In vain do we condemn the 
despotiems of Europe, while we borrow the rigors 
with which they repress liberty, and guard their 
own uncertain power. For myself, in no factious 


ctis not 


spirit, but solemnly and in loyalty to the Consti- : 


tution, as a Senator of Massachusetts, I protest 
against this wrong. On slavery, as on every other 
subject, I claim the right to be heard. That right 
J cannot, I will not abandon. ‘‘ Give me the lib- 
erty to know, to utter and to argue freely, above 
all Tiverties.” These are the glowing words which 
flashed from the soul of John Milton, in his strug- 
gies with English tyranny. With equal fervor 
they should be echoed now by every American, 
not already a slave. 

But, sir, this effort is impotent as tyrannical. 
The convictions of the heart cannot be repressed. 
The utterances of conscience must be heard: They 
break forth with irrepressible might. As wellat- 


tempt to check the tides of ocean, the currents of | 


the Mississippi, or the rushing waters of Niagara. 
The discussion of slavery will proceed, wherever 
two or three are gathered together—by the fire- 
side, on the highway, at the public meeting, in the 
church. The movement against slavery is from 
the Everlasting Arm. Even now it is gathering 
its forces, soon to be confessed everywhere. It 
may not yet be felt in the high places of office and 


power; but all who can put their ears humbly to — 


the ground will hear and comprehend its incessant 
and advancing tread. 

The relations of the Government of the United 
States—-I speak of the National Government—to 
slavery, though plain and obvious, are constantly 
misunderstood. A popular belief at this moment 
makes slavery a national institution, and, of course, 
renders its support a national duty. The extrav- 
agance of this error can hardly be surpassed. An 
institution which our fathers most carefully omitted 
to name in the Constitution, which, according to 
the debates in the Convention, they refused to 


cover with any “‘ sanction,” and which, at the ori- . 


ginal organization of the Government, was merely 
sectional, existing nowhere on the national terri- 
tory, is now, above all other thinge, blazoned as 
national. Its supporters plume themselves as na- 
tional. The old political parties, while upholding 
it, claim to be national. A national Whig is sim- 
ply a slavery Whig, and a national Democrat is 


simply a slavery Democrat, in contradistinction to ; 
all who regard slavery as a sectional institution, . 


within the exclusive control of the States, and 
with which the nation has nothing to do. 


As slavery assumes to be national, so, by an — 


equally strange perversion, freedom is degraded to 


be sectional, and all who uphold it, under the na- | 


tional Constitution, share this same epithet. The 
honest efforts to secure its blessings, everywhere 


mere legislation, to fasten a new `. 


progress, 


According to the Constitution itself, there - 


this would be griev- ' 


| within the jurisdiction of Congress, are scouted 
| as sectional; and this cause, which the founders of 
‘our National Government had so much at heart, 
is called sectionalism. These terms, now belong- 
ing to the commonplaces of political speech, are 
adopted and misapplied by most persons without 
reflection. But herein is the power of slavery. 
According to a curious tradition of the French 
language, Louis XIV., the Grand Monarch, by 


tiers, changed the gender of anoun. Butslavery 
has done more than this. It has changed word 
for word. -It has taught many to say national in- 
stead of sectional, and sectional instead of national. 

Slavery national! Sir, this is all a mistake and 
absurdity, fit to take a place in some new collec- 
tion of Vulgar Errors, by some other Sir Thomas 
Browne, with the ancient but exploded stories, 
that the toad has a stone in its head, and that 
ostrichesdigest iron. According to the true spirit 
of the Constitution, and the sentiments of the 
fathers, slavery and not freedom is sectional, while 
freedom and not slavery is national. On this un- 
answerable proposition I take my stand. And 
here commences my argument. 

The subject presents itself under two principal 
heads: First, the true relations of the National Gov- 
ernment to slavery, wherein it will appear that there 
is no national fountain out of which slavery can 
be derived, and no national power, under the Con- 
stitution, by which it can be supported. Enlight- 


to consider, secondly, the true nature of the pro- 
vision for the rendition of fugitives from labor, and 
herein especially the unconstitutional and offensive 
legislation of Congress in pursuance thereof. 

1. And now for the true relations of the National 
Government to slavery. These will be readily ap- 
parent, if we do not neglect well-established prin- 
ciples. 

if slavery be national; if there be any power in 
the National Government to uphold this institu- 
tion—as in the recent slave act—it must be by 
virtue of the Constitution. 
inference, implication, or conjecture. According 
to the uniform admission of courts and jurists in 
Europe, again and again promulgated in our coun- 
try, slavery can be derived only from clear and 
special recognition. ‘‘ The state of slavery,” said 
Lord Mansfield, pronouncing judgment in the 
great case of Somersett, ‘is of such a nature that 
‘it is incapable of being introduced on any reasons 
‘moral or political, but only by positive law. Itis so 
‘odious, that nothing can be suffered to support it but 
. t POSITIVE Law.’’—Howell’s State Trials, vol. 20, 
page 82. 

And a slaveholding tribunal, the supreme court 
, of Atesianep adopting the same principle, has 
‘said: 

i 6 Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws of nature, 


It exists and can exist only through municipal regulations.” | 


—Harry vs. Decker, Walker R., 42. 


And another slaveholding tribunal, the supreme 
court of Kentucky, has said: 

“ We view this as aright existing by positive law of a 
municipal character, without foundation in the Jaw of na- 
ture or the unwritten and common law.””—Rankin vs. Lydia, 
: 2 Marshall, 470. 


Of course every power to uphold slavery must . 


have an origin as distinct as that of slavery itself. 


Every presumption must be as strong against such - 


a power as against slavery. A power so peculiar 


and offensive, so hostile to reason, so repugnant © 


to the law of nature and the inborn rights of man; 
which despoils its victims of the fruits of their 


which abrogates the relation of parent and child; 
_ which, by a denial of education, abases the intel- 
lect, prevents a true knowledge of God, and mur- 
dersthe very soul; which, amidst a plausible prye 
ical comfort, degrades man, created in ‘the di 
image, to the level of a beast;—such a power, so 
- eminent, so transcendent, so tyrannical, so unjust, 
‘can find no place in any system of Government, 
: unless by virtue of positive sanction. It can spring 
from no doubtful phrases. It must be declared by 
` unambiguous words, incapable of a double sense. 
Slavery, I now repeat, is not mentioned in the 


: Constitution. The name slave does not pollute 


or to hunt a slave. To find even any seeming 


i 
i 
i 
| 
i 


: an accidental error of speech, among supple cour- : 


ened by this general survey, we shall be prepared |; 


Nor can it be by mere | 


' labor; which substitutes concubinage for marriage; ` 


Ivine |; 


this charter of our liberties. No ‘‘ positive” lan- | 
guage gives to Congress any power to make a slave |. 


sanction for either, we must travel, with doubtful 
footsteps, beyond its express letter, into the region 
| of interpretation, But here are rules which cannot 
be disposed With electric might for freedom, 
they send a pervasive influence through every pro- 
vision, clause, and word of the Constitution. 
_ Each and all make slavery impossible as a national 
institution. They efface from the Constitution 
every fountain out of which it can be derived. 
First and foremost, is the preamble. This dis- 
closes the prevailing objects and principles of the 
Constitution. This is the vestibule through which 
all must pass who would enter the sacred temple. 
Here are the inscriptions by which they are earli- 
est impressed. Here they first catch the genius 
of the place. Here the proclamation of liberty is 
first heard. ‘* We, the People of the United 
‘ States,” says the preamble, ‘tin order to forma 
‘more perfect Union, establish justice, insure do- 
‘mestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
- ¢ fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
‘ blessungs of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
‘do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
: ¢ United States of America.” Thus, according to 
undeniable words, the Constitution was ordained, 
not to establish, secure, or sanction slavery; not 
to promote the special interests of slaveholders; 


| not to make slavery national in any way, form, or 


manner, but to ‘‘ establigh justice,” ‘* promote the 

, general welfare,” and *‘ secure the blessings of lib- 

i erty.” Here surely liberty is national. 

; Secondly. Next in importance to the preamble 
are the explicit contemporaneous declarations in the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, and 
elsewhere, expressed in different forms of lan- 

|. guage, butall tending to the same conclusion. By 

i the preamble, the Constitution speaks for freedom. 
' By these declarations, the fathers speak as the 
i Constitution speaks. Early in the Convention, 
,, Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, broke forth 
7 in the language of an Abolitionist: ‘* He never 
`; would concur in upholding domestic slavery. It was 
‚a nefarious institution. It was the curse of Heav- 
en on the State where it prevailed.” Oliver Ells- 
worth, of Connecticut, said: ‘* The morality or 
wisdom of slavery are ‘considerations belonging 
to the States themselves.” According to him, 
slavery was sectional. 

Ata later day, a discussion ensued on the clause 
touching the African slave trade, which reveals the 
definitive purposes of the Convention. From the 
report of Mr. Madison we learn what was said. 
Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, ‘‘ thought we 
had nothing to do with the conduct of the States 
as to slavery, but we ought to be careful not to give 
any sanction to it.’ According to these words, 
he regarded slavery as sectional, and would not 
make it national. Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, 
“ was opposed to any tax on slaves imported, as 
making the matter worse, because it implied they 
were property.” He would net have slavery na- 
li tional. After debate, the subject was committed 
to a committee of eleven, who subsequently re- 
l ported a substitute, authorizing ‘‘a tax on such 

migration or importation, at a rate not exceeding 
the average of duties laid on imports.” This lan- 
guage, classifying persons with merchandise, seemed 
to imply a recognition that they were property. Mr. 
Sherman at once declared himself ‘ against this 

. part, as acknowledging men to be property, by taxing 

them as such under the character of slaves.” Mr. 

Gorham ‘thought Mr. Sherman should consider 

the duty not as implying that slaves are property, but 

as a discouragement to the importation of them.” 

Mr. Madison, in mild juridical phrase, ‘‘ thought 

it wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea that 

there could be property in man.” After discussion, 
it was finally agreed to make the clause read: 

& But a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each person. *? 

The difficulty seemed then to be removed, and the 
i: whole clause was adopted. This record demon- 
strates that the word “ persons” was employed 
in order to show that slaves, everywhere under the 
Constitution, were always to be regarded as per- 
sons, and not as property, and thus to exclude from 
the Constitution all idea that there can be property 
in man. Remember well, that Mr. Sherman was 
opposed to the clause in its original form, ‘‘ as 
acknowledging men to beproperty;’’ that Mr. Mad- 
ison was also opposed to it, because he “ thought 
| it wrong to admit in the Censtitution the idea that 
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there could be property in man;” and that, after 
these objections, the clause was so amended as to 


exclude the idea. But slavery cannot be national, || show favor to liberty. 


„unless this idea is distinctly and unequivocally ad- 
-mitted into the Constitution. 

Nor is this all. In the Massachusetts conven- 
tion to which the Constitution, when completed, 
„was submitted for ratification, a veteran of the Rev- 
olution, General Heath, openly declared that, ac- 


Li 


i| maxim: Impius et crudelis judicandus est qui liber- 


cording to his view, slavery was sectional, and not ; 


national. His language was pointed. ‘I appre- 
‘ hend,” he says, ‘that it is not in our power to do 
‘anything for or against those who are in slavery in 
“the southern States. No gentleman within these 
« walls detests every idea of slavery more than I do; 
.*it is generally detested by the people of this Com- 
© monwealth; and I ardently hope the time will soon 
‘come, when our brethren in the southern States 
*.¢ will view it as we do, and put a stop to it; but to 
-4 this we have no right to compel them. Two ques- 
‘tions naturally arise: If we ratify the Constitution, 


:. Court, we derive the same lesson. 


favorem. The laws of England in every case 


‘Constitution in the admonition of these rules, | 
. again I say, freedom is national. 
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mercy. Angliæ jura in omni casu libertalt dant 


And this sentiment breaks 
forth in natural, though intense force, in the 


tati non favet. He is to be adjudged impious and 
cruel who does not favor liberty. Reading the 


Fifthly.” From a learned judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in an opinion of the : 
n considering 
the question, whether a State can prohibit the im- 
portation of slaves as merchandise, and whether . 


‘Congress, in the exercise of its power to regulate 


< shall we do anything by our act Yo hold the blacks in ` 


© slavery—or shall we become partakers of other men’s 
Ssins? I think neither of them.” 

Afterwards, in the First Congress under the Con- 
atitution, on a motion, which was much debated, 


to introduce into the impost bill a duty on the | 
importation of slaves, the same Roger Sherman, | 
who in the National Convention. had opposed 


the idea of property in man, authoritatively ex- 
posed the true relations of the Conatitution to sla- 
very. His language was, that ‘the Constitution 
does not consider these persons as property; it 
speaks of them as persons.” 
Thus distinctly and constantly, from the very 
- lips of the framers of the Constitution, we learn 
.the falsehood of the recent assumption. in favor of 
slavery and in derogation of freedom. 
Thirdly. According to a familiar rule of inter- 
- pretation, all laws concerning the same matter, in 
pari materia, are to be construed together. By the 


same reason, the grand political acts of the nation . 


-are to be construed together, giving and receiving 
-light from each other. Earlier than the Constitu- 
tion was the Declaration of Independence, em- 
bodying, in immortal words, those primal truths 


_ to which our country pledged itself with its bap- |; 


“We hold these truths | 
‘| away. 


tismal vows as a nation. 
‘to be self-evident,” says the nation, ‘‘that all men 
‘are created equal, that they are endowed by 
‘t their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
‘among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
- “happiness; that to secure these rights governments 
“are instituted among men, deriving their just 
‘ powers from the consent of the governed”? But 
this does not stand alone. There is another na- 
tional act of gimilar import. On the successful 
_ close of the Revolution, the Continental Congress, 
in an address to the people, repeated the same lofty 
- truth. ‘*Let it be remembered,” said the nation 
again, ‘that it has ever been the pride and the 
‘boast of America, that the rights for which she has 
6 contended were the rights of human nature. 
‘blessing of the Author of these rights, they have 


By the | 


- “prevailed over all opposition, and FORM THE BASIS | 


‘of thirteen independent States.” Such were the 
acts of the nation in its united capacity. What- 
. ever may be the privileges of States in their indi- 
vidual capacities, within their several local juris- 
- dictions, no power can be attributed to the Nation, 
_ in the absence of positive, unequivocal grant, in- 
- consistent with these two national declarations. 
Here, sir, is the national heart, the national soul, 
the national will, the national voice, which must 
inspire our interpretation of the Constitution, and 
_ enter into and diffuse itself through all the national 
_ legislation. Thus again is freedom national. 
e: Beyond these is a principle of the 
, common law, clear and indisputable, a supreme 
rule of interpretation, from which, in this case, 
- there can be no appeal. In any. question under 
- the Conatitution every word is to be construed in fa- 
vor of liberty. This rule, which commends itself 
to the natural reason, issustained by time-honored 
- maxims of our early jurisprudence. Blackstone 
: aptly expresses it, when he says, that ‘‘the law 
- is always ready to catch at anything in faver of 
: liberty.” (2 Black. Com., 94.) The rule is re- 
peated in various forms. Favores ampliandi sunt ; 
- odia restringenda. Favors are to be amplified ; 
hateful things to be restrained. Lea Anglia est lex 


..misericordia, The law of England is a law of | 


i 


4 


(| were anxiously hanging upon the new order of 


i *the Constitution of the United States.” 


zas the emblem of Union among the Colonies for 


š 


commerce among the States, can interfere with the 
slave-trade between the States, a principle has 
been enunciated, which, while protecting the trade 
from any intervention of Congress, declares openly : 


that the Constitution acts upon no man as prop- `: 


erty. Mr. Justice McLean says: 


« If slaves are considered in some of the States as mer- |. 


chandise, that cannot divest them of the leading and con- ` 
trolling quality of persons by which they are designated in 
the Constitution. Thecharacter of property is given them 
by the locallaw. This law is respected, and all rights un- 
der it protected by the Federal authorities ; but the Oonsti- 
tution acts upon slaves as PERSONS, and not as property.” 
Slyke e The power over slavery belongs to the States 
respectively. Itis local in its character, and in its effects.” 
(Groves vs. Slaughter, 15 Peters’ R., 507.) 

Here Sein slavery is sectional, while freedom 
is national. 3 3 

Sir, such briefly are the rules of interpretation 
which, as applied to the Constitution, fill it with 
the breath of freedom, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt.” 


To the history and prevailing sentiments of the times 
we may turn for further assurance. In the spirit 
of freedom the Constitution was formed. In this 
spirit our fathers always spoke and acted. In 
this spirit the National Government was first 
organized under Washington. And here I recall a ; 
scene, in itself a touchstone of the period, and an |: 


pure national pride, while we learn anew the rela- |. 
tions of the National Government to slavery. 

The Revolution had been accomplished. The '' 
feeble Government of the Confederation had passed || 
The Constitution, slowly matured in a} 
National Convention, discussed before the people, |, 
defended by masterly pens, had been already 
adopted. The thirteen States stood forth a na- 
tion, wherein was unity without consolidation, 
and diversity without discord. The hopes of all 


things and the mighty procession of events. With 
signal unanimity Washington was chosen Presi- 
dent. Leaving his home at Mount Vernon, he 


had already commenced its session, to assume his 
place as elected Chief of the Republic. On the 
thirtieth of April, 1789, the organization of the 
Government was completed by his inauguration. 
Entering the Senate Chamber, where the two 
Houses were assembled, he was informed that 
they awaited his readiness jo receive the oath of 
office. Without delay, attended by the Senators 
and Representatives, with friends and men of | 
mark gathered about him, he moved to the bal- 
cony in front of the edifice. A countless multi- 
tude, thronging the open street, and eagerly watch- | 
ing this great espousal, 
~ * With reverence look on his majestic face, 
Proud to be less, but of his godlike race.” 

The oath was administered by the.Chancellor of 
New York. At this time, and in this presence, 
beneath the uncovered heavens, Washington first 
took this vow upon his lips: ‘1 do solemnly 
‘swear that I will faithfully execute the office of 
* President of the United Qyates, and will, to the 
‘best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 


Over the President, on this high occasion, | 
floated the national. flag, with its stripes of red 
and its starson a field of blue. As his patriot 
eyes rested upon the glowing ensign, what cur- 
rents must have rushed swiftly through his soul! 
In.the early days of the Revolution, in those dark- 
est hours about Boston, after the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and before the Declaration of Independence, | 
the thirteen stripes had been first unfurled by him, 


the sake of freedom. By him, at that time, they 
had been named the Union Flag. ‘Trial, struggle, 
and war, were now ended, and the Union, which 
they first heralded, was unalterably established. 
To every beholder these memories must have 
been full of pride and consolation. But looking 
back upon the scene, there is one circumstance 
which, more than all its other associations, fills 
the soul—more even than the suggestions of Union 
which I prize so much. AT THIS MOMENT, WHEN 
WASHINGTON TOOK HIS FIRST OATH TO SUPPORT 


| THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, THE 


NATIONAL ENSIGN, NOWHERE WITHIN THE NATION- 
AL TERRITORY, COVERED A SINGLE SLAVE. Then, 
indeed, was slavery sectional and freedom na- 
tional. 

On the sea, an execrable piracy, the trade in 
slaves, was still, to the national scandals tolerated 
under the national flag. In the States, as a sec- 
tional institution, beneath the shelter of local laws, 
slavery unhappily found a home. Butin the only 


‘territories at this time belonging to the nation, the 


broad region of the Northwest, it had already, by 
the ordinance of freedom, been made impossible, 


` even before the adoption of the Constitution. The 
: District of Columbia, with its fatal incumbrance, 


| admit of question. 


| an |' announced, that, to 
j example for us, upon which we may look with |; 


the abo 


had not yet been acquired. 

The Government thus organized wasanti-slavery 
in character. Washington wasa slaveholder; but 
it would be unjust to his memory not to say that 
he was an abolitionist also. His opinions do not 
Only a short time before the 
formation of the National Constitution,he had de- 


| clared, by letter, ‘‘ thatit wasamong his first wishes 


to see some plan adopted, by which slavery may 


| be abolished by law;”’ and again, in another letter, 


“that, in support of any legislative measure for 


| the abolition of slavery, his suffrage should not be 
: wanting;’’ and still further, in conversation with 


a distinguished European abolitionist, a traveling 
propagandist of freedom, Brissot de Warville, re- 
cently welcomed to Mount Vernon, he had openly 
romote this object in Vir- 
inia, “he desired thio formation of a SOCIETY, 
and that he would second it.’ By this authentic 
testimony, he takes his place with the early pat- 
rons of abolition societies. 
By the side of Washington, as standing beneath 
the national flag he swore to support the Constitu- 
tion, were illustrious men, whose lives and recorded 


‘words now rise in judgment. There was John 


Adams, the Vice President—great vindicator and 


‘final negotiator of our national independence— 


whose soul, flaming with freedom, broke forth in 
the early declaration that ‘‘ consenting to slavery 
is a sacrilegious breach of trust,” and whose im- 


-mitigable hostility to this wrong has been made 
| immortal in his descendants. 


repaired to New York, where the first Congress | companion in arms and attached friend, of incom- 


There also was a 


parable genius, the yet youthful Hamilton, who, 
as a member of the Abolition Society of New York, 
had only recently united in a solemn petition for 
those who, ‘ though free by thé laws of God, are 
held in slavery by the laws of the State.” There, 
‘too, was a noble spirit, the ornament of his coun- 
try, the exemplar of courage, truth, and virtue, 
who, like the sun, ever held an unerring course, 
John Jay. Filling the important post of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs under the Confederation, he ` 
found time to organize the Abolition Society of 
New York, and to‘act as its president until, by the 
nomination of Washington, he became Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. In his sight slavery 
was an iniquity,” “a sin of crimson dye,” 
against which ministers of the Gospel should tes- 
tify, and which. the Government should seek in 
every way to abolish. ‘‘ Were I in the Legisla- 
‘ ture,” he wrote, ‘I would present a bill for this 
‘ purpose with great care, and I would never cease 
‘moving it till it became a law or I ceased to bea 
‘member. Till America comes into this measure, 
‘her prayers to Heaven will be impious.” 

But they were not alone. The convictions and 
earnest aspirations of the country were with them. 
At the North these were broad and general. At 
the South they found fervid utterance from slave- 
holders. By early and precocious efforts for ‘‘to- 
tal emancipation,” the author of the Declaration 
of Tep dinee placed himself foremost among 

itionists of the land. In language now 
familiar to all, and which can never die, he per- 
petually denounced slavery. He exposed its per- 
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nicious influences upon master as well as slave; 
declared that the love of justice, and the love of 
country, paed equaliy for the slave, and that 
the “ abolition of domestic slavery was the great- 
est object of desire.” He believed that the ‘ sa- 
cred side was gaining daily recruits,” and confi- 
dently looked to the young for the accomplishment 
of thie good work. In fitful sympathy with Jef- 
ferson was another honored son of vi 


irginia, the | 


Orator of Liberty, Patrick Henry, who, while con- ` 


fessing that he was a master of slaves, said: ‘1 
‘will not, I cannot justify it. However culpable 


* my conduct, I will so far pay my devoir to virtue, . 


“as to own the excellence and rectitude of her | 
* precepts, and lament my want of conformity to | 


*them.’’ At this very period, in the Legislature 
of Maryland, on a bill for the relief of oppressed 
slaves, a young man, afterwards by his consum- 
mate learning and forensic powers the acknowl- 
edged head of the American bar, William Pink- 
ney, in a speech of earnest, truthful eloquence— 
better far for his memory than his transcendent 
professional fame—branded slavery as ‘* iniquitous 
“and most dishonorable;”’ ‘s founded in a disgrace- 
‘ful traffic;’’? ‘as shameful in its continuance as 
‘in its origin;” and he openly declared, that, “ by 
* the eternal principles of natural justice, no master 
*in the State has a right to hold his slave in bond- 
‘ mee a single hour.” 

hus*at this time spoke the Nation. The 
Cuorca also joined its voice. And here, amidst 
the diversities of religious faith, it is instructive 
to observe the general accord. The Quakers first 
bore their testimony. At the adoption of the 
Constitution their whole body, under the early 
teaching of George Fox, and by the crowning 
exertions of Benezet and Woolman, had become 
an organized Land of abolitionists, penetrated 
by the conviction that it was unlawful to hold a 
fellow-man in bondage. The Methodists, numer- 
ous, earnest, and faithful, never ceased by their 

chers to proclaim the same truth. Their rales 
in 1788 denounced in formal language *‘ the buyin 
or selling of bodies and souls of men, women, an 
children, with an intention to enslave them.” The 
words of their great a 
constantly repeated. On the eve of the National 
Convention, the burning tract was circulated 
in which he exposes American slavery as the 
4‘ vilest” of the world—*‘ such slavery as is not 
found among the Turks at Algiers”’—and, after 
declaring Westie A the birthright of every human 
creature, of whic 
he pleads: “If, therefore, you have any regard 
* to justice, (to say nothing of mercy or the revealed 
“law of God,) render unto all their due. Give 
‘liberty to whom liberty is due, that is, to every 
< child of man, to every partaker of human nature.” 
At the same time the Presbyterians, a powerful 
religious body, inspired by the principles of John 
Calvin, in more moderate language, but by a pub- 
lic act, recorded their judgment, recommending 
‘Sto all the people under their care to use the most 
$ prudent measures consistent with the interest and 
* the state of civil society, to procure eventually the 
4 final abolition of slavery in America.” The Con- 
gregationaliats of New England, also of the faith 
of John Calvin, and with the hatred of slavery 


belonging to the great non-conformist, Richard | 
against this wrong. ` 
As early as 1776, Samuel Hopkins, their eminent . 


Baxter, were sternly united 


leader and divine, published his tract showing it 


to be the duty and interest of the American States `: 
to emancipate all their African slaves, and declar- - 


stle, John Wesley, were `: 


no human lawcan deprive him,”’ . 


ing that *‘ Slavery is in every instance wrong, un- | 


* righteous, and oppressive—a very greatand cry- 
$ ing sin—there being nothing of the kind equal to 
“it on the faceof the earth.” And, in 1791, short- 


ly after the a iets of the Constitution, the ` 


second Jonathan Edwards, a twice-honored name, 
in an elaborate discourse often published, called 
upon his country, “in the present blaze of light,” 
on the injustice of slave 
‘* its total abolition.” 
hand. “If we judge of the future by the past,” 
gaid the celebrated preacher, ‘* within fifty years 
‘ from this time it will be as shameful for a man to 
* hold a negro slave as to be guilty of common rob- 
* bery or theft.” 

Thus, at this time, the Church, in harmony 
with the nation, by its leading denominations, 
Quakers, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congre- 
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' é cepts of the Gospel.” f 
` important character, came from the Abolition So- | 


The Fugitive Slave Law—Mr. Sumner. 


LEGEs were in unison with the Church. Harvard 
Universit are by the voice of Massachusetts, 
which had already abolished slavery. Dartmouth 
| College, by one of its learned professors, claimed 
: for the “slaves equal privileges with the whites.” 
Yale College, by its 
Ezra Stiles, became the head of the Abolition So- 
ety of Connecticut. And the University of 
William and Mary, in Virginia, testified its sym- 
thy with this cause at this very time, by con- 
erring upon Granville Sharpe, the acknowledged 
chief of British abolitionists, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 
The Lireratore of the land, such as then ex- 
isted, agreed with the Nation, the Church, and 
the College. Franklin, in the last literary labor 


| gationalists, thundered against slavery. The CoL- 


i 


* Your memorialists, particularly engaged in attending 
to the distresses arising from slavery, believe it to be their 
indispensable duty to present this subject to your notice. 
They have observed with real satisfaction that many im- 
portant and salutary powers are vested in you for promoting 


| the welfare and securing the blessings of liberty to the peo- 
: ple of the United States; and as they conceive that these 


resident, the eminent divine, ; 


blessings ought rightfully to be administered, without dis- 
tinction of color, to all descriptions of people, so they indulge 
themselves in the pleasing expectation that nothing which can 


- be done for the velief of the unhappy objects of their care will 


be either omitted or delayed.” ‘* Under these impressions, 
they earnestly entreat your serious attention to the subject 
of slavery ; that you will be pleased to countenance the yes- 


. toration of liberty to those unhappy men, who alone, in this 


of his life; Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia; | 


Barlow, in his measured verse; Rush, in a work 
which inspired the praise of Clarkson; the inge- 
nious author of the Leer Captive—the earliest 
American novel, and though now but little known, 
one of the earliest American books republished 
in London—were all moved by the contemplation 
of slavery. “If our fellow-citizens of the south- 
ern States are deaf to the pleadings of nature,” 
the latter exclaims in his work, ‘I will conjure 


t them, for the sake of consistency, to cease to de- | 


t prive their fellow-creatures of freedom, which 
‘their writers, their orators, representatives, and 
t senators, and even their constitution of Govern- 
‘ment, havedeclared to be the inalienable birthright 
‘of man.” A female writer and poet, earliest in 
our country among the graceful throng, Sarah 
Wentworth Morton, at the very period of the 
National Convention, admired by the society in 
which she lived, poured forth her sympathies also. 
The generous labors of John Jay in behalf of the 
crushed African inspired her muse; and, in another 
poem, commemorating a slave who fell while vin- 
dicating his freedom, she thus rendered a truthful 
homage to his inalienable rights: 
€t Does not the voice of reason cry, 
Claim the first right that nature gave; 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 

Nor deign to live a burdened slave.”? 

Such, sir, at the adoption of the Constitution, 
and at the first organization of the National Gov- 
ernment, was the out-spoken, unequivocal heart 
of the country. Slavery 
the slave trade, it was regarded as tem porary; 
by many, it was supposed that they would 
- disappear together. As the oracles ceased or grew 
: mute at the coming of Christ, and a voice was 
i heard crying to mariners at sea, ‘‘ Great Pan is 
| dead!” so, at the adoption of the Constitution, 
| slavery became dumb, and its death seemed to 
‘be near. Voices of freedom filled the air. The 


triot, the Christian, the scholar, the writer, vied | 


in loyalty to this cause. All were abolitionists. 
Glance now at the earliest Congress under the 
Constitution. From various quarters memorials 
were presented to this body against slavery. 
Among these was one from the Abolition Society 


of Virginia, wherein slavery is pronounced ‘not : 


‘only an odious degradation, but an outrageous 
g Folation of one of the most essential rights of 
‘human nature, and utterly repugnant to the pre- 
til! another, of a more 


‘ ciety of Pennsylvania, and was signed by Benja- 
‘min Franklin, as president. This venerable man, 
: whose active life had been devoted to the welfare 
of mankind at home and abroad—who, both as 
philosopher and statesman, had arrested the ad- 
' miration of the world—who had ravished the 


lightning from the skies and the scepter from a 


, to prepare the way for |: 


is he gladly th tat. 
his 1e tore hres :| whom no one coul 


| purposes and aspirations of the founders—this | 
‘| veteran, eighty-four years of age, within a few 


! tyrant—who, as a member of the Continental 
ongress, had set his name to the Declaration of 
Independence, and, as.a member of the National 


: tution—in whom more, 
! person, was embodied the true spirit of American 
! institutions, at once practical and humafre—than 
be more familiar with the 


` months of his death, now appeared by petition at 
| the bar of that Congress whose powers he had 
| helped to define and establish. This was the last 
| political act of hie long life. Listen now to the 


| prayer of Franklin: 


' Convention, had again set his name to the Consti- | 

erhaps, than ‘in any other `` ited. E i 
k © with regard to an inetitution like slavery. The 
: Constitution contains no power to make a king, 


, or to support kingly rule. 


land of freedom, are degraded into perpetual bondage, and 
who, ainidst the general joy of surrounding freemen, are 
groaning in servile subjection; that you will promote mercy 
and justice towards this distressed race, and that you will 
step to the very verge of the power vested in you for DISCOUR- 
AGING every species of traffic in the persons of our fellow 
men, 


Important words! In themselves a key-note of 
the times. From his grave Franklin seems still 


. to call upon Congress to step to the very verge of the 


powers vested in it to DISCOURAGE SLAVERY; and, in 
making this prayer, he proclaims the true national 
policy of the fathers. Not encouragement, but 
discouragement of slavery was their rule. 

Sir, enough has been said to show the sentiment 
which, like a vital air, surrounded the National 
Government as it stepped into being. In the face 
of this history, and in the absence of any positive 
sanction, it 1s absurd to suppose that slavery, 
which, under the Confederation, was merely sec- 


. tional, was now constituted a national institution. 


Our fathers did not say, with the apostate angel: 
“ Evil, bethou my good’? In another spirit they 
cried out to slavery: ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’? 

But there is yet another link in the argument. 
In the discussions which took place in the local 
conventions on the adoption of the Constitution, 
a sensitive desire was manifested to surround all 


; persons under the Constitution with additional 


` safeguards. 


Fears were expressed from the sup- 


: posed indefiniteness of some of the powers con- 


ceded to the National Government, and also from 
the absence of a bill of rights. Massachusetts, on 
ratifying the Constitution, proposed a series of 


: amendments, at the head of which was this, char- 


‘ acterized by Samuel Adams, in the convention, as 
; a summary of a Bill of Rights:” 


was abhorred. Like | 
and, ;; 
both ; 


“ That it be explicitly declared, that all powers not ex- 
pressly delegated by the aforesaid Constitution are reserved 
to the several States, to be by them exercised.” 

Virginia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, 
with minorities in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
united in this proposition. In pursuance of these 
recommendations, the first Congress presented for 
adoption the following article, which, being ratified 
by a proper number of States, became a part of 
the Constitution, as the 10th amendment: 


‘The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.*’ 

Stronger words could not be employed to limit 
the power under the Constitution, and to protect 
the people from all assumptions of the National 
Government, particularly in derogation of freedom. 


' Its guardian character commended it to the saga- 


i cious mind of Jefferson, who said: 


| 


|! 
| 
{ 
j 
4 


t I consider the foundation c®rner-stone of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to be laid upon the tenth article 
of the amendments.’ 


And Samuel Adams, ever watchful for freedom, 
said: 

“It removes a doubt. which many have entertained re- 
specting the matter, and gives assurance that if any law 


- made by the Federal Government shall be extended beyond 


‘| the power granted by the Constitution, and inconsistent 
` with the constitution of this State, it will be an error, and 


adjudged by the courts of law to be void.” 
Beyond all question, the National Government, 


‘ordained by the Constitution, is not general or 


i 


rf 


| 


universal, but special and particular. It is a Gov- 
ernment of limited powers. It has no power 
which is not delegated. Especially is this clear 


With similar reason 
it may be said, that it contains no power to make 
a slave or to support a system of slavery, The 


` absence of all such power is hardly more clear in 


one case than in the other. But if there be no 
such power, all national legislation upholding 
slavery must be unconstitutional and void. The 
stream oannot be higher than the fountain head. 
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Nay, more; nothing can come owt of nothing; the 
stream cannot exist, if there be no springs from 
which it is fed. 


At the risk of repetition, but for the sake of! 


clearness, review now this argument, and gather 
it together. 


in “ positive law,” and that it has no such “ pos- 
itive” sanction in the Constitution; that the Con- 
stitution, according to its preamble, was ordained 
t to establish justice” and ‘‘ secure the blessings 
of liberty;” that, in the Convention which framed 
it, and also elsewhere at the time, it was declared 
not to sanction slavery; that, according to the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Address of the 
Continental Congress, the nation was dedicated 
to “ liberty” and the ‘* rights of human nature;”’ 
that, according to the principles of the common 
Jaw, the Constitution must be interpreted openly, 
actively, and perpetually, for freedom; that, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Supreme Court, it 


Considering that slavery is of such ' 
an offensive character that it can find sanction only | 


acts upon slaves, not as property, but aS PERSONS; | 


that, at the first organization of the National Gov- 


ernment under Washington, slavery had no na-- 


tional favor, and existed nowhere beneath the 
national flag or on the national territory, but was 


openly condemned by the nation, the church, the : 


colleges, and literature of the time; and, finally, 


that, according to an amendment of the Constitu- . 


tion, the National Government can only exercise 
powers delegated to it, among which there is none 
to support slavery; considering these things, sir, 
it is impossible to avoid the single conclusion that 


slavery is in no respect a national institution, and ` 


that the Constitution nowhere upholds property : 


in man. 

Bat there is one other special provision of the 
Constitution, which I have reserved to this stage, 
not so much from its superior importance, but be- 
cause it may fitly stand by itself. This alone, if 
practicaliy applied, would carry freedom to all 
within its influence. It isan amendment proposed 
by the first Congress, as follows: 


without due process of law.”? 


Under this ægis the liberty of every person 
re the national jurisdiction is unequivocally 


stitution embraces every human being within its 
sphere, whether Caucasian, Indian, or African, 
from the President to the slave. Show mea per- 
son, no matter what his condition, or race, or color, 


within the national jurisdiction, and I confidently ; 
The natural mean- | 


claim for him this protection. 
ing of the clause is clear, but a single fact of its 
history places it in the broad light of noon. As 
originally recommended by North Carolina and 
Virginia, it was restrained to the freeman. Its 
language was, ‘‘ No freeman ought to be deprived 


of his life, liberty, or property, but by the law of ; 


the land.” In rejecting this limitation, the authors ; 


of the amendment revealed their purpose, that no 
person, under the National Government, of what- 


ever character, shall be deprived of liberty with- | 


out due process of law; that is, without due pre- 


I say of every person. Of this there can , 
e ho question. The word ‘* person” in the Con- | 


! against slavery, they would be condemned. 


; auspicious morning of its first organization under 


: Washington: 
“ No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, | 8 


i by legislation or otherwise, support slavery, hunt 
: slaves, or hold property in man. 
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Such, sir, are my sincereconvictions. Accord- 


ing to the Constitution, as | understand it, in the | 
light of the past, and of its true principles, there is | 
1 


i 


no other conclusion which is rational or tenable; | 
which does not defy the authoritative rules of in- 
terpretation; which does not falsify indisputable : 
facts of history; which does not affront the public 
opinion in which it had its birth; and which does 
not dishonor the memory of the fathers. And 
yet these convictions are now placed under formal 
an by politicians of the hour. The generous 
sentiments which filled the early patriots, and 
which impressed upon the Government they | 
founded, as upon the coin they circulated, the 
image and superscription of LIBERTY, have lost ; 
their power. he slave masters, few in number, 
amounting to about 300,000, according to the re- | 
cent census, have succeeded in dictating the policy 
of the National Government, and have written ' 
SLAVERY on its front. And now an arrogant and 
unrelenting ostracism is applied, not only to all 
who express themselves against slavery, but to 
every man whois unwilling to be the menial of sla- 
very. <A novel test for office is introduced, which 
would have excluded all the fathers of the Re- 
public—even Washington, Jefferson, and Frank- 
lin! Yes, sir. Startling it may be; but indispu- 
table. Could these revered demigods of history || 
once again descend upon earth, and mingle in our li 


: affairs, not one of them could receive a nomina- į 


sentment, indictment, or other judicial proceed- |. 


ings. Here by this amendment is an express 


uarantee of personal liberty, and an express pro- | 
£ p y» p p j tolerably, and speaks English perfectly welt ; is of an excel- | 


i 

“pele . - . . a | 

ibition against its invasion anywhere, at least ' Inquire of her owner | 
{ 
| 


within the national jurisdiction. 

Sir, apply these principles, and slavery will 
again be as when Washington took his first oath 
as President. The Union flag of the Republic will 
become once more the flag of freedom, and at all 
points within the national jurisdiction will refuse 
to cover a slave. 


disappear, like darkness under the arrows of the 
ascending sun—like the Spirit of Evil before the 
Angel of the Lord. 

an all national territories slavery will be impos- 
sible. f 


On the high seas, under the national flag, slave 
will be impossible: eg 


In the District of Columbia slavery will instant- 
ly cease. 


Inspired by these principles, Congress can give 


slave States. 
Nowhere under the Constitution can the nation, 


a £ _ Beneath its beneficent folds, |; 
wherever it is carried, on land or sea, slavery will | 


; his unfesting 
him as a 
: After an elaborate and protracted discussion in 


" ance, sullying his great judicial name, but in trem- |. 
€ : |, bling obedience to the genius of the British con- 
no sanction to slavery by the admission of new | 


| of our fathers, and so truly honorable, slaves : 


tion from the national convention of either of the. 
two old political parties! Out of the convictions |; 
of their hearts, and the utterances of their lips |! 


i 


This single fact reveals the extent to which the | 
National Government has departed from its true }' 
course and its great examples. For myself I |) 
know no better aim under the Constitution, than 
to bring the Government back to the precise posi- | 
tion on this question which it occupied on the 


Cursus iterare 
Relictos; 


|, that the ‘sentiments of the fathers may again pre- 


vail with our rulers, and that the national flag | 
may nowhere shelter slavery. 


o such as count this aspiration unreasonable | 
let me commend a renowned and life-giving prece- > 


: dent of English history. As early as the days of |. 
: Queen Elizabeth, a courtier had boasted that the ;; 
air of England was too pure for a slave to breathe, | 


and the common law was said to forbid slavery. |; 
And yet in the face of this vaunt, kindred to that || 


i 


were introduced from the West Indies. The cus- | 
tom of slavery gradually prevailed. Its positive | 
legality was affirmed, in professional opinions, by | 
two eminent lawyers, Talbot and Yorke, each ‘i 
afterwards Lord Chancellor. It was also affirmed |! 
on the bench by the latter as Lord Hardwicke. | 
England was already a slave State. The follow- |i 
ing advertisement, copied from a London news- ' 
paper, the Public Advertiser, November 22d, 1769, 
shows that the journals there were disfigured as 
some of ours, even in the District of Columbia: 

* To be sold, a black girl, the property of J. B., eleven i 
years of age, who is extremely handy, works at her needle 


i, 


lent temper and willing disposition. 
at the Angel Inn, behind St. Clement’s Church, in the 
Strand.” 

At last, only three years after this advertisement, :: 
in 1772, the single question of the legality of sla- | 
very was presented to Lord Manafield, on-a writ | 
of habeascorpus. A poor negro, named Somersett, 
brought to England asa slave, became ill, and with 
an inhumanity disgraceful even to slavery, was jj 
turned adrift upon the world. Through the char- |: 
ity of an estimable man, the eminent abolitionist, `| 
Granville Sharpe, he was restored to health, when \i 
and avaricious master again claimed |: 
ondman. The claim was repelled. 


Westminster Hall, marked by rare learning and |; 
ability, Lord Mansfield, with discreditable reluct- | 


early boast a practical verity, and rendered slavery |; 
forever impossible in England. More than fifteen |, 


: to the Constitution. 


| thousand persons, at that time held as slaves in 


English air—four times as many as are now found 
in this District—stepped forth in the happiness and 
dignity of freemen. 

Vith this guiding example let us not despair. 
The time will yet come when the boast of our 
fathers will be made a practical verity also, and 
Court or Congress, in the spirit of this British judg- 
ment, will proudly declare, that nowhere under 
the Constitution can man hold property in man. 
For the Republic such a decree will be the way of 
peace and safety. As slavery is banished from 
the national jurisdiction, it will cease to vex our 
national politics. It may linger in the States as a 
local institution; but it will no longer engender 


‘national animosities, when it no longer demands 


national support. i bo 
II. From this general review of the relations of 
the National Government to slavery, I pass to 


- the consideration of the TRUE NATURE OF THE PRO~ 


VISION FOR THE SURRENDER OF FUGITIVES FROM 
LABOR, embracing an examination of this provision 
in the Constitution, and especially ef the recent 
act of Congress in pursuance thereof. And here, 
as I begin this discussion, let me bespeak anew 
oe candor; not in prejudice, but in the light of 

istory and of reason, let us consider this subject. 
The way will then be easy and the conclusion 


_ certain. 


Much error arises from the exaggerased im- 
portance now attached to this provision, and from 
the assumptions with regard to its origin and 
primitive character. It is often asserted that it 
was suggested by some special difficulty, which 
had become practically and extensively felt anterior 
But this is one of the myths 
or fables with which the supporters of slavery 
have surrounded their false god. In the Articles 
of Confederation, while provision is made for the 
surrender of fugitive criminals, nothing is said of 
fugitive slaves or servants; and there is no evidence 
in any quarter, until after the National Convention, 
of any hardship or solicitude on this account. 
No previous voice was heard to express desire 


' for any provision on the subject. The story to 
‘ the contrar 


is a modern fiction, 

I put aside us equally fabulous the, common 
saying that this provision was one of the original 
compromises of the Constitution, and an essential 
condition of union. Though sanctioned by emi- 
nent judicial opinions, it will be found that this 
statement has been hastily made, without any. 
support in the records of the Convention, the 
only authentic evidence of the compromises; nor 
will it be easy to find any authority for it in any 
contemporary document, speech, published letter, 
or pamphlet of any kind. It is true that there 
were compromises at the formation of the Consti- 
tution, which were the subject of anxious debate; 
but this was not of them. 

There was a compromise between the small and 
large States, by which equality was secured to all 
the States in the Senate. There was another com- 


i promise finally carried, under threats from the 
: South, on the motion of a New England member, by 


which the slave States were allowed Representa- 


| tives according to the whole number of free per- 
sons, and “ three fifths of all other persons,” thus 


securing political power on account of their slaves, 
in consideration that direct taxes should be appor- 
tioned in the same way. Direct taxes have been 
imposed at only four brief intervals. The political 
power has been constant, and, at this moment, 
sends twenty-one members to the other House. 
There wasa third compromise, which cannot 
be mentioned without shame. It was that hateful 


| bargain by which Congress were restrained until 
| 1808 from the prohibition of the foreign slave 


trade, thus securing, down to that period, toler- 


{| ation for crime. This was pertinaciously pressed 


by the South, even to the extent of an absolute re- 
straint on Congress. John Rutledge said: ‘ If the 
‘ Convention thinks North Carolina, South Caro- 
‘lina, and Georgia, will ever agree to this plan 
‘[the Federal Constitution] unless their right to 
‘import slaves be untouched, the expectation is 
‘vain. The people of those States$will never be 
€ such fools as to give up so important an interest.” 


ing, , Charles Pinckney said: ‘* South Carolina can never 
, Stitution, pronounced a decree which made the |: fo 


receive the plan [of the Constitution} if it prohibits 
the slave trade.” Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
“thought himself bound to declare candidly that 


1852.] 
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SENATE. 


* he did not think South Carolina would stop her 
“importation of slaves in any short time.” The 
effrontery of theslaveholders was matched by the 


sordidness of the Eastern members, who yielded |: 
Luther Martin, the eminent member of |! 


again. Luther. Mas 
the Convention, in his contemporary address to the | 


Legislature of Maryland, has described the com- || 


promise. ‘*] found,” he says, “ thatthe Eastern 
“members, notwithstanding their aversion to 


“ern States, at least with a temporary liberty to ` 
“prosecute the slave trade, provided the Southern 
* States would in their turn gratify them, by laying 


* no restriction on navigation acts.’ The bargain | 
`, let it was now said in spirit— 
Ata subsequent | 
: But the very boldness of the effort drew attention ` 
Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, - 
‘i at once objected: ‘¢ This would oblige the Execu- ; 

Such are the three chief original compromises of `i 
the Constitution, and essential conditions of union. :' 
The case of fugitives from labor is not of these. |, 
During the Convention, it was not in any way | 


was struck, and at this price the Southern States 
rama the detestable indulgence. 
ay, Congress branded the slave trade as piracy, 


and thus, by solemn legislative act, adjudged this ; 


compromise to be felonious and wicked. 


associated with these. Nor is there any evidence, 
from the records of this body, that the provision 
on this subject was regarded with any peculiar 
interest. As its absence from the Articles of Con- 
federation had not been the occasion of solicitude 
or desire, anterior to the National Convention, so it | 
did not enter into any of the original plans of the 
Constitution. It was introducea at a late 
of the Convention, and with very little and most 
casual discussion, adopted. A few facts will show 
how unfounded are the recent assumptions. 

The National Convention was convoked to meet 
at Philadelphia on the second Monday in May, 


| 


1787. Several members appeared at this time; : 


but a majority of the States not being represented, | 
those present adjourned from day to day until the. 
25th, when the Convention was organized by the 
choice of George Washington, as president. 
the 28th, a few brief rules and orders were adopted. 


On the nextday they commenced their great work. |: 
i; with others, expressly declared that there was 
“sno security of property coming within this sec- ' 


_ On this day Edmund Randolph, of slaveholding 
Virginia 
teen resol 
lishment of a new National Government. 
was no allusion to fugitive slaves. 

On the same day, Charlea Pinckney, of slave- 
holding South Carolina, laid before the Convention ` 
what is called ‘‘a draft of a Federal Government, 
to be agreed upon between the free and independ- 
ent States of America,” an elaborate paper, marked 
by. considerable minuteness of detail. Here are 
provisions, borrowed from the Articles of Con- 
federation, securing to citizens of each State equal 
privileges in the several States; giving faith to the 
public records of the States, and ordaining the 
surrender of fugitives from justice. But this draft, 
though from the flaming guardian of the slave 
interest, centained no allusion to fugitive slaves. 

- In the course of the Convention other plans | 
were brought forward; on the 15th of June a series | 
of eleven propositions, by Mr. Patterson, of New | 
Jersey, “ so as to render the Federal Constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of Government, and the 
preservation of the Union;”’ on the 18th of June, 
eleven propositions by Mr. Hamilton, of New | 
York, ‘‘ containing his ideas of a suitable plan of 
Government for the United States;"’ and on the : 
19th of June, Mr. Randolph’s resolutions, original- | 
ly offered on the 29th of May, ‘‘asaltered, amended, 
and agreed to in Committee of the Whole House.” 
On the 26th, twenty-three resolutions, already 


utions, containing his plan for the estab- 


i 
i of a giant, 
‘slavery, were very willing to indulge the South- | 


eriod | 


laid before the Convention a series of six- ‘| 


Here |. 


| of Congress, describes and group 
as those ‘‘which provide for the harmony and , 


made no proposition. Unwilling to shock the 
Convention, and uncertain in his own mind, he 
only seemed to wish such a provision. In this 


appeared. In this modest, hesitating phrase, is the 


e 
Ber is the little vapor, which has since swollen, 
as in the Arabian tale, to the power and dimensions 


rovided for the surrender of fugitives from justice. 
r. Butler and Mr. Charles Pinckney, both from 
South Carolina, now moved openly to require “‘ fu- 
gitive slaves and servants to be delivered up like 
criminals.’ Here was no disguise. With Ga 


& Seems, madam, nay, itis; 1 know not seems.” 
and opposition. 
tive of the State to do it at the public expense.” 


propriety in the public seizing and surrendering a 
slave or servant than a horse.’ Under the pres- 
sure of these objections the offensive proposition 
was quietly withdrawn. The article for the sur- 
render of criminals was then adopted. On the 
| next day, August 29th, profiting by the sugges- 
i tions already made, Mr. Butler moved a proposi- 
| tion—substantially like that now found in the 
| Constitution—not directly for the surrender of 
“ fugitive slaves,” as originally proposed, but of 
«s fugitives from service or labor,” 


j 
t 


mously adopted. 

: The provision, which showed itself thus tar- 
: dily, and was so slightly noticed in the National 
Convention, was neglected in much of the con- 
temporaneous discussion before the people. In 
the conventions of South Carolina, North Caro- 


j; lina, and Virginia, it was commended as securing 
On |! 
‘| a difference of opinion. In the Virginia conven- 


important rights, though on this point there was 


tion, an eminent character, Mr. George Mason, 


tion.’ In the other conventions it was disre- 


The Federal- 
ist, (No. 42,) in its classification of the powers 


proper intercourse among the States,” and therein 
speaks of the power over public records, standing 
next in the Constitution to the provision on fugi- 
tives from labor; but it fails to recognize the lat- 
ter among the means of promoting that ‘harmony 
and proper intercourse;’? nor does it anywhere 
allude to the provision. 

The indifference which had thus far attended 


| 


i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 


| Congress, passed in 1793, drew little attention. 
: It was not originally suggested by any difficulty 
' or anxiety touching fugitives from labor; nor is 
: there any record of the times, in debate or other- 


tention of Congress had been directed to fugitives 


i| from justice, and, with little deliberation, it under- 


took in the same bill to provide for both classes 
of cases. 
tion on this subject first attempted. 

There is no evidence that fugitives were often 
seized under this act. From a competent inquirer 


adopted on different days in the Convention, were 
referred to a ‘ Committee of Detail,” to be re- 
duced to the form of a constitution. On the 6th 


of August this committee réported the finished || 


draft of a constitution. And yet, in all these resolu- | 
tions, plans, and drafts, seven in number, proceed- | 
ing from eminent members and from able commit- | 
tees, no allusion was made to fugitive slaves. For | 
three months the Convention was in session, and 
not a word uttered on this subject. 


At last, on the 28th August, as the Convention ‘| 


was drawing toa close, on the consideration of the : 
article providing for the privileges of citizens in : 
different States, we meet the first reference to this | 
matter,in words worthy ofnote: ‘General [Charles | 
Cotesworth] Pinckney was not satisfied with it. | 
He segmen to wish some provision should be | 
included in favor of property in slaves.” But he | 


we learn that twenty-six years elapsed before a 
, single slave was surrendered under it in any free 
State. It is certain that, in a case at Boston, to- 
wards the close of the last century, illustrated by 
: Josiah Quincy as counsel, the crowd about the 
; Magistrate at the examination quietl 
| taneously opened a way for the fugitive, and thus 
‘ the act failed to be executed. It is also certain 
| that, in Vermont, at the beginning of the century, 
a judge of the supreme court of this State, on ap- 
plication for the surrender of an alleged slave, ac- 
: companied by documentary evidence, refused to 
; comply, unless the master could show a bill of sale 
' from the Almighty. But even these cases passed 
: without public comment. y 

: In 1801, the subject was introduced into the 


| House of Representatives by an effort for another | 


i act, which, on consideration, was rejected, Ata 


vague expression of a vague desire this idea first | 


rm of the audacious, unhesitating slave act. | 


The next article under discussion ` 


Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, ‘saw no more | 


pe! which, without |: 
i| debate or opposition of any kind, was unani- 


garded. Massachusetts, while exhibiting pecu- | 
| har sensitiveness at any responsibility for slavery, 
i! seemed to view it with unconcern. 


sa large number ` 


i this subject still continued. The earliest act of į 
wise, showing that any special importance was | 


| attached to its provisions in this regard. The at- | 


In this accidental manner was legisla- | 


and spone : 


later day, in 1817-°18, though still disregarded by 

| the country, it seemed to excite a short-lived inter- 

| estin Congress. A bill to provide more effectu- 

; ally “ for reclaiming servants and slaves, escaping 

|| from one State into another,” was introduced into 

| the House of Representatives by Mr. Pindall, of 
> Virginia, was considered for several days in Com- 

, mittee of the Whole, amended and passed by this 

body. In the Senate, after much attention and 

"= warm debate, it was also passed with amendments; 

. but on its return to the House, for the adoption of 

‘the amendments, it was dropped. This effort, 
i which, in the discussions of this subject, has thus 
: far been unnoticed, is chiefly remarkable as the 
; earliest recorded evidence of the unwarrantable 
‘assertion, now so common, that -this provision 

was originally of vital impartance to the pence 

and harmony of the country. 

|: At last, in 1850, we have another act, passed by 

| both Houses of Congress and approved by the 

i. President, familiarly known as the fugitive slave 

i| bill. As F read this statute, I am filled with pain- 

i: ful emotions. The masterly subtlety with which 

‘it is drawn, might challenge admiration, if exerted 

| for a benevolent purpose; but in an age of sensi- 

bility and refinement, a machine of torture, how- 
ever skillful and apt, cannot be regarded without 
horror. Sir, in the name of the Constitution which 
it violates; of my country which it dishonors; of 
humanity which it degrades; of Christianity which 
| it offends, I arraign this enactment, and now hold 
it up to the judgment of the Senate and the world. 

Again I shrink from no responsibility. J may 

seem to stand alone; but all the patriots and 

martyrs of history, all the fathers of the Republic, 

: are with me. Sir, there is no attribute of God 

which does not unite against this act. 

But, I am to regard it nuw chiefly as an infringe- 
ment of the Constitution. And here its outrages, 
; flagrant as manifold, assume the deepest dye and 
. broadest character only when we consider, that by 
its language it is not restrained to any special race 
or class, to the African or to the person with 
African blood; but that any inhabitant of the 
United States, of whatever complexion or condi- 
| tion, may be its victim, Without discrimination 

of color even, ard in violation of every presump- 
tion of freedom, the act surrenders all, who may 
be claimed as ‘‘owing service or labor’’ to the 
same tyrannical proceedings. If there be any 
whose sympathies are not moved for the slave, 
whé do notcherish therights of the humble African, 
| struggling for divine freedom,‘as warmly as the 
| rights of the white man, let him consider well that 
| the rights of all are equally assailed. ‘‘ Nephew,” 
| said Algernon Sidney in prison, on the night be- 

| fore his execution, ‘“ I value not my own life a 

,, chip, but what concerns me is that the law which 

|: takes away my life may hang every, one of you, 

|| whenever it is thought convenient.” 
Though thus comprehensive in its provisions 

; and applicable to all, there is no safeguard of hu- 

: man freedom which the monster act does not set 

‘| at naught. 

i It commits thisgreat question—than which none 
is more sacred in the !aw—not to a solemn trial; 
but to summary proceedings. g 

‘| It commits this question—not to one of the high 
| tribunals of the land—but to the unaided judgment 
i of a single petty magistrate. 

‘ Tt commits this question to a magistrate, ap- 

'! pointed, not by the President with the consent of 
, the Senate, but by the court; holding his office, 

‘| not during good behavior, but merely during the 

| will of the court; and receiving, not a regular sal- 

‘| ary, but fees according to each individual case. 

i| It authorizes judgment on ex parte evidence, by 

i! affidavits, without the sanction of cross-examina- 
| tion. 

It denies the writ of habeas corpus, ever known 

i as the palladium of the citizen. . 

Contrary to the declared purposes of the framers 

| of the Constitution, it sends the fugitive back ‘at 

the public expense.” ae: 

Adding meanness to the violation of the Con- 
stitution, it bribes the commissioner by a double 
fee to pronounce against freedom. If he dooms 
a man to slavery, the reward is $10; but, saving 
him to freedom, his dole is §5. ; 

The Constitution expressly secures the “ free 
exercise of religion;” but this act visits with un- 
3 relenting penalties the faithful men and women, 


j; 
l 


j 
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{ 
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who may render to the fugitive that countenance, 
succor, and shelter, which in their conscience ‘‘ re- 
ligion” seems to require. 

As it is for the public weal that there should be 
an end of suits, so by the consent of civilized na- | 
tions, these must be instituted within fixed limita- | 
tions of time ; but this act, exalting slavery above ` 
even this practical principle of universal justice, ` 
ordains proceedings against freedom without any 
reference to lapse of time. . 

Glancing only at these points, and not stopping 
for argument, vindication, or illustration, I come 
at once upon the two chief radical objections to 
this act, identical in principle with those brought 
by our fathers against the British Stamp Act; first, 
that it is a usurpation by Congress of powers not 
granted by the Constitution, and an infraction of 
rights secured to the States; and, secondly, that it 
takes away trial by jury in a question of personal 
liberty and a suit at common law. Either of these 
objections, if sustained, strikes at the very root of 
the act. That it is obnoxious to both seems be- 
yond doubt. 

But here, at this stage, I encounter the difficulty 
that these objections have been already foreclosed 
by the legislation of Congress, and by the decis- . 
ions of the Supreme Court; that as early as 1793 | 
Congress assumed power over this subject by an | 
act, which failed to secure trial by jury, and that 
the validity of this act under the Constitution has ; 
been affirmed by the Supreme Court. On exam- || 
ination, this difficulty will disappear. 

The act of 1793 proceeded from a Congress that | 
had already recognized the United States Bank, |i 
chartered by a previous Congress, which, though ! 
sanctioned by the Supreme Court, has been since . 
in high quarters pronounced unconstitutional. If i 
it erred as to the bank, it may have erred also as 
to fugitives from labor. But the very act contains | 
a capital error on this very subject, so declared by | 
the Supreme Court, in pretending to vest a portion | 
of the judicial power of the nation in State offi- 
cers. This error takes from the act all authority 
as an interpretation of the Constitution. I dis- 
miss it. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court are entitled ` 
to great consideration, and will not be mentioned 
by me except with respect. Among the memories | 
of my youth are happy days in which I sat at the 
feet of this tribunal, while 


from the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, (16 Pe- | 
ters, 539,) wherein the power of Congress over 
this matter is asserted. Without going into any 
minute criticism of this judgment, or considering 
the extent to which it is extra-judicial, and there- | 
fore of no binding force, all which has been al- 
ready done at the bar in one State, and by an able 
court in another; but conceding to it a certain de- | 
gree of weight as a rule to the judiciary on this | 
particular point, still it does not touch the grave 

uestion arising from the denial of trial by jury. 

his judgment was pronounced by Mr. Justice 
Story. From the interesting pogtaphy of this 
great jurist, recently published by his son, we de- 
rive the distinct statement that the necessity of | 
trial by jury was not before the court; so that, in 
the estimation of the judge himself, it was still an 
open question. Here are the words: 

“One prevailing opinion which has created great preju- 
dice against this judgment is, that it denies the right of a | 

rson claimed as a fugitive from service or labor to a trial | 

y jury. This mistake arises from supposing the case to 
involve the general question as to the constitutionality of ; 
the act of 1793. But in fact no such question was in the 
ease; and the argument that the act of 1793 was unconsti- 
tational, because it did not provide fora trial by jury ac- 
cording to the requisitions of the sixth article in the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, having been suggested to my 
father on his return from Washington, he replied that this 
question was not argued by counsel nor considered by the 
eourt, and that he should still consider it an open one.” 

But whatever may be the influence of this judg- 
ment as a rule to the judiciary, it cannot arrest our 
duty as legislators. And here | adopt with entire 
assent the language of President Jackson, in his 
memorable veto, in 1832, of the Bank of the United 
States. To his course was opposed the authority 
of the Supreme Court, and this is his reply: 

& Ir the opinion of the Supreme Court covers the whole 
ground of this act, it ought not te control the codrdinate an- 
thorities af this Government. The Cougress, the Executive 
and the Court, must each for itself be guided by its own 
opinion of the Constitution, Each publie officer who takes an 
outh to support the Constitution, swears that he will support tt 


. other parts of the Constitution. 


as he understands it, and not as it is understood by others. | 
is as much the duty of the House of Representatives, of the |! 
Senate, and of the President, to decide upon the constitu- || 
tionality of any bill or resolution, which may be presented | 
to them for passage or approval, as it is of the Supreme | 
Judges when it may be brought ‘before them for judicial de- |! 
cision, The authority of the Supreme Court must not, |: 
therefore, be permitted to contrat the Congress or the Exec- | 
utive, when acting in their legislative capacities, buttohave | 
only such influence as the force of their reasoning may de- |. 
serve.” i 
With these authoritative wordsof Andrew Jack- 
son, Í dismiss this topic. The early legislation of 
Congress, and the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
cannot stand in our way. I advance to the argu- ' 
ment. 
(1.) Now, first, af the 
subject. 
he Constitution contains powersgranted to Con- : 
gress, compacts between the States, and prohibitions ` 
addressed to the nation and to the States. A com- 
pact or prohibition may be accompanied by a 
power; but not necessarily, for it is essentially 
distinct in its nature. And here the single ques- 
tion arises, whether the Constitution, by grant, : 
general or special, confers upon Congress any | 
pores to legislate on the subject of fugitives from 
abor. i 
i The whole legislative power of Congress is de- ;' 
rived from two sources; first, from the general 
grant of power, attached to the long catalogue of |; 
powers, ‘‘to make all laws which shall be neces- ii 
‘sary and proper for the carrying into execution 
€ the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
‘by this Constitution in the Government of the 
‘ United States, or in any department or officer 
‘ thereof;” and secondly, from special grants in | 
s the provision || 
in question does not appear in the catalogue of | 
owers, and does not purport to vest any power | 
in the Government of the United States, or in any | 
department or officer thereof, no power to legislate | 
on this subject can be derived from the general: 
grant. Nor can any such power be derived from 
any special grant in any other partof the Consti- 
tution; for none such exists. The conclusion must : 
be, that no power is delegated to Congress over | 
the surrender of fugitives from labor. 
In all contemporary discussions and comments, |. 
the Constitution was constantly justified and rec- | 


It 


power of Congress over this 


f the |; ommended, on the ground that the powers not |. 
ribu: arshall presided, with | given to the Government were withheld fromit. If if 
Story by his side. The pressure now proceeds | 


under its original provisions any doubt could have || 
| existed on this head, it was removed, so far as 
| language could remove it, by the tenth amend- 
' ment, which, as we have already seen, express! 
declares, that ‘the powers not delegated to the Uni- 
‘ted States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
‘it to the States, are reserved to the States respect- 
‘ively or to the people.” Here, on the simple text || 
of the Constitution, I might leave this question. 
But its importance justifies a more extended ex- 
: amination in a twofold light; first, in the histor 
; of the Convention, revealing the unmistakable 
intention of its members; and secondly, in the true 
| principles of our political system, by which the |! 
i powers of the nation and of the States are re- 
spectively guarded. 

Look first at the history of the Convention. The | 
Articles of the old Confederation, adopted by the 
Continental Congress, 15th of November, 1777, |! 
though containing no reference to fugitives from | 
labor, had provisions substantially like those in | 
our present Constitution, touching the privileges | 
of citizens in the several States, the surrender of | 
| fugitives from justice, and the credit due to the | 
public records of States. But, since the Confed- | 
:! eration had no powers not ‘‘ expressly delegated,” 
and as no power was delegated to legislate on these | 
| matters, they were nothing more than articles of 
treaty or compact. Afterwards, at the National 
Convention, these three provisions found a place 
in the first reported draft of a constitution, and 
they were arranged in the very order which they | 
occupied in the Articles of Confederation. e 
| clause relating to public records stood last. Mark 
| this fact. 

When this clause, being in form merely a com- 
pact, came up for consideration in the Convention, 
various efforts were made to graft upon it a power. 
This was on the very day of the adoption of the 
clause relating to fugitives from labor. Charles 
Pinckney moved to commit it with a proposition 


i supposed that an 


. committee,on whic 


for a power to establish uniform laws on the sub- 


ject of bankruptcy and foreign bills of exchange. 
Mr. Madison was in favor of a power for the ex- 
ecution of judgments in other States. Gouverneur 
Morris, also on the same day, moved to commit a 
further proposition for a power ** to determine the 
proof and effect of such acts, records, and proceed- 
ings.” Amidst all these efforts to associate a 
power with this compact, it is clear that nobod 
such already existed. This 
narrative places the views of the Convention be- 
yond question. ; 

The compact regarding public records, together 
with these various propositions, was referred to a 

i were Mr. Randolph and Mr. 
Wilson, with John Rutlege, of South Carolina, as 
chairman. After several days, they reported the. 
compact with a power in Congress to prescribe by 
general laws the manner in which such records 
shall be proved. A discussion ensued, in which 
Mr. Randolph complained that the ** definition of 
tthe powers of the. Government was so loose as 
‘to give it opportunities of usurping all the State 
‘powers. He was for not going further than the re- 
‘ port, which enables the Legislature to provide for the 
‘ effect of judgments.” The clause of compact, with 
the power attached, was then adopted, and is now 
a part of the Constitution. In presence of this so- 
licitu defor the preservation of ‘State powers,” 
even while considering a proposition for an ex- 
press power, and also of the distinct statement of 
Mr. Randolph, that he ‘‘ was not for going further 
than the report,’’ it is evident that the idea could 
not then have occurred that a power was coupled 
with the naked clause of compact on fugitives 
from labor. 

At a later day, the various clauses and articles, 
severally adopted from time to time in Conven- 
tion, were referred to a committee of revision and 
arrangement, that they might be reduced to form 
as a connected whole. Here another change was 
made. The clause relating to public records, with 


‘the power attached, was taken from its original 


place, at the bottom of the clauses of compact, 
and promoted to stand first in the article, as a dis- 
tinct section, while the other clauses of compact, 


, concerning citizens, fugitives from justice, and 


fugitives from labor, each and all, without any 
ve attached, by a natural association compose 
ut a single section, thus: 


“ ARTICLE IV. 

«Sec. 1l. Full faith and credit shall be given in each. 
State to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings’ 
of every other State. ind the Congress may by general laws 
prescribe the munner in which such acts, records, and proceed- 
ings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

“ Sec, 2. The citizens of each State fhall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. 

‘CA person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in. 
another State, shall, on demand of the Executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

tt No person held to service or labor.in one State, under 
the laws thereof, excaping into another, shall, in conse-- 


: quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 


such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

t Sec. 3. New States may be admitted bythe Oongress into 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be 


, formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of 


States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

‘ The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make- 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing’ 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any particular State. : 

“Sec. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of Government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion, and on application of 
the Legislature, or of the Exeeutive, (when the Legislature: 
cannot be convened,) against domestic violence.’” i 


Here is the whole article. It will be observed 
that the third section immediately following the 
triad section of compacts, contains two specific, 
powers, one with regard to new States, and the 
other with regard to the public Treasury. These’ 
are naturally grouped together, while the fourth 


| section of this same article, which is distinct in its 


character, is placed by itself. In the absence of’ 
all specific information, reason alone can determine’ 
why this arrangement was made. But the con- 
clusion is obvious, that, in the view of the com- 
mittee and of the convention, each of these sections 
differs from the others. The first contains a com- 
pact, with a grant of power. The second contains 
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provisions, all of which are simple compacts, and 
two of which were confessedly simple compacts in 
the old Articles of Confederation, from which, un- 
changed in letter or spirit, they were borrowed. 
The third is atwofold grant of power to Congress, 
without any compact. The fourth is neither power 


nor compact merely, nor both united, but a solemn | 


injunction upon the National Government to per- 
form an important duty. 

The framers of the Constitution were wise and 
careful men, who had a reason for what they did, 
and who understood the language which they em- 
ployed. They did not, after discussion, incor- 
porate inta their work any superfluous provision; 
nor did they without design adopt the peculiar 
arrangement in which it appears. In adding to 
the record compact the express grant of power, 
they testified not only their desire for such power 
in Congress, but their conviction, that without an 
express grant, it would not exist. 


equally necessary in all the other cases. Expres- 
sum facil cessare tacitum. Especially, in view of 
its odious character, was it necessary in the case 
of fugitives from labor. In abstaining from any 
such grant, and then, in grouping the bare com- 
pact with other similar compacts, separate from 
every grant of power, they have most significantl 

testified their purpose. They not only decline all 
addition of any such power to the compact, but to 
render misapprehension impossible, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, to exclude any contrary con- 
clusion, they punctiliously arrange the clauses, on 
the prineinlé of noscilur a sociis, so as to distin- 


guish all the grants of power, but especially to ` 
wer, in the case of pub- | 


make the new grant of 
lic records, stand forth in the front by itself, sev- 
ered from the mere naked compacts with which it 
was originally associated. 

Thus the records of the Convention show that 


the founders understood the necessity of powersin ` 


certain cases, and, on consideration, most jealously 
granted them. A closing example will strengthen 
the argument. Congress is expressly empowered 
** to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, 
throughout the United States.’? Without this pro- 
vision these two subjects would have been within 


the control of the States, the nation having no power |. 


fo establish an uniform rule thereupon. Now, in- 
stead of the existing compact on fugitives from 
labor, it would have been easy, had any such de- 
sire prevailed, to add this case to the clause on 
naturalization and bankruptcy, and to empower 
Congress To ESTABLISH AN UNIFORM RULE FOR THE 


SURRENDER OF FUGITIVES FROM LABOR THROUGH- | 
Then, of course, when- | 


oot THE Unitep STATES. 
ever Congress undertook to exercise the power, 


all State control of the subject would have been | 
superseded. The National Government would | 


have been constituted, like Nimrod, the mighty 
hunter, with 


ranging at will, without regard to boundaries or | 
jurisdictions, throughout all the States. But no | 


pereon in the Convention, not one of the reckless 


partisans of slavery, was so audacious as to make | 
ad it been distinctly made, it | 


this proposition. i 
would have been distinctly denied. 

The fact that the provision on this subject was 
adopted unanimously, while showing the litttle 


importance attached to it in the shape it finally as- 


sumed, testifies also that it could not have been re- 
garded as á source of national power over slavery. It 
will be remembered, that, among the members of 
the Convention, were Gouverneur Morris, who 
had said, that he ‘‘ never would concur in uphold- 


ing domestic slavery;” Elbridge Gerry, who !' 
thought ‘ we ought to be careful Nor to give any :: 
‘sanction to it;’’ Roger Sherman, who was oP- `. 
clause ‘acknowledging men to be |. 


POSED to any 
property;”’ an 
WRONG to 
there could be property in man.” 


d Mr. Madison, who ‘thought it 


In the face of 


these unequivocal statements, it is absurd to sup- |. 
pose that they consented unanimously to any pro- |: 


vision by which the National Government, the 
work of their hands, dedicated to freedom, could 
be made the most offensive instrument of slavery. 


Thus much for the evidence from the history of | 


the Convention. But the true principles of oun po- | 


y _ But if an ex- 
press grant wae necessary in this case, it was ` 


wer to gather the huntsmen, to ‘i 
halloo the pack, and to direct the chase of men, : 


admit in the Constitution the idea that <i 
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of history; and here let me say a word of State- 
Rights. 
t was the purpose of our fathers to create a 
| National Government, and to endow it with ad- 
| equate powers. They had known the perils of 
: imbecility, discord, and confusion, during the un- 
certain days of the Confederation, and desired a j 
Government which should be a true bond of union 


-© and an efficient organ of the.national interests at | 


home and abroad. But while fashioning this | 
agency, they fully recognized the governments of , 
the States. To the nation were delegated high 
powers, essential to the national interests, but spe- 
cific in character and limited in number. To the 
States and to the people were reserved the powers 
general in character, and unlimited in number, not 
delegated to the nation or prohibited to the States. 
The integrity of our political system depends 
upon harmony in the operations of the nation and 
of the States. While the nation within its wide | 
orbit is supreme, the States move with equal su- 
. premacy in their own. But from the necessity of 
i the case the supremacy of each in its proper place 
excludes the other. The nation cannot exercise 
- rights reserved to the States; nor can the States 
interfere with the powers of the nation. Any such ; 
action on either side is ausurpation. These prin- : 
ciples were distinctly declared by Mr. Jefferson, ` 
in 1798, in words often adopted since; and which : 
must find acceptance from all parties: 


‘That the several States composing the United States of 
America are not united upon the principle of unlimited sub- 


| 


| 
1 
ł 
i 


: everywhere in the States. 


i 


mission to the General Government; but that by compact, : 


under the style and title of the Constitution of the United 
States and of the amendments thereto, they constituted a 
General Government for special purposes, delegated to that 
Government certain definite powers, reserving each State to 
itself, the residuary mass of right to their own self-govern- 
ment, and that wkeresoever the General Government assumes 

` undelegated powers, its acts are unauthorized, void, and of no 
Sorce.”? 

But I have already amply shown to-day that 
slavery is in no respect national—that it is not 
within the sphere of national activity—that it has 
no “‘ positive” support in the Constitution, and 
that any interpretation thereof inconsistent with 
this principle would be abhorrent to the sentiments 
of its founders. Slavery is a local institution, 
peculiar to the States and under the guardianship 
of State-Rights. It is impossible, without violence, 
at once to the spirit and to the letter of the Consti- 

_ tution, to attribute to Congress any power to legis- 
late, either for its abolition in the States or its 
support anywhere. Non-intervention is the rule 
prescribed to the nation. Regarding the question | 

į; only in its more general aspects, and putting aside, 

|; for the moment, the perfect evidence from the 

records of the Convention, it is palpable that there 
is no national fountain out of which the existing | 
j| slave act can be derived. 

But this act is not only an unwarrantable as- 
sumption of power by the nation; it is also an in- 
fraction of rights reserved to the States. Every- 
where within their borders the States are the pe- | 
culiar guardians of personal liberty. By jury and | 
armless against | 


i habeas corpus to save the citizen h 
! all assault, is among their duties and rights. To 
his State the citizen when oppressed may appeal, 
; nor should he find that appeal denied. But this 

act despoils him of his rights, and des 
i: State of all power to protect him. Itsubjects him . 
' to the wretched chances of false oaths, forged 
: papers, and facile commissioners, and takes from 

hin every safeguard. Now, if the slaveholder 
| has a right to be secure at home in the enjoyment | 
i of slavery, so also has the freeman of the North— | 
i and every person there is presumed to bea free- | 
man—an equal right to be secure at home in the | 


| i 


ti 


State-Rights, by which slavery is protected in the 
slave States, throws its impenetrable shield over 
freedom in the free States. And here, let me 
say, is the only security for slavery in the slave | 
States as for freemen in the free States. In the | 


Compelling the National Government to stretch : 
its Briarean arms into the free States, for the 


son was not taught by. our fathers. | 


| And here I end this branch of the question. 


litical system are in harmony with this conclusion 


enjoyment of freedom. The same principle of |: 


| The true principles of our political system, the | 


-the sacre 


history of the National Convention, the natural 
interpretation of the Convention, all teach that 
this act is a usurpation by Congress of powers 
that do not belong to it, and an infraction of rights 
secured to the States. It is a sword, whose han- 
dle is at the national capital, and whose point is 
A weapon so terrible 
to personal liberty, the nation has no power to 
grasp. 

(2.) And now of the denial of trial by jury. Ad- 
mitting, for the moment, that Congress is intrusted 
with power over this subject, which truth disowns, 
still the act is again radically unconstitutional 
from its denial of trial by jury in a question of per- 
sonal liberty and a suit at common law. Since, 
on the one side, there is a claim of property, and 
on the other of liberty, both property and liberty 
are involved in the issue. To this claim on either 
side is attached trial by jury. 

To me, sir, regarding this matter in the light of 
the common law, and in the blaze of free institu- 
tions, it has always seemed impossible to arrive at 
any other conclusion. If the language of the Con- 
stitution were open to doubt, which it is not, still 
all the presumptions of law, al] the leanings for 
freedom, all the suggestions of justice, plead angel- 
tongued for thisright. Nobody doubts that Con- 
gress, if it legislates on this matter, may allow a 
trial by jury. But if it may, so overwhelming is 
the claim of justice, it must. Beyond this, how- 
ever, the question is determined by the precise 
letter of the Constitution. 

Several expressions in the provision for the sur- 
render of fugitives from labor show the essential 
character of the proceedings. In the first place, 
the person must be, not merely charged, as in the 
case of fugitives from justice, but actually held to 
labor in the State from which he escaped. In the 
second place, he must be ‘delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such labor is due.” These 
two facts, that he was held to labor, and that his 
labor was due to his claimant, are directly placed 
in issue and must be proved. Two necessary in- 
cidents of the delivery may also be observed. 
First, it must be made in the State where the fu- 
gitive is found; and secondly, it restores to the 
claimant his complete control over the person of 
the fugitive. From these circumstances it is evi- 
dent that the proceedings cannot be regarded, in 
any just sense, as preliminary, or ancillary to 
some future formal trial, but as complete in them- 
selves; final and conclusive. am 

And these proceedings determine, on the one 
side, the gaua of. property, and on. the other 

question of personal liberty in its most 
transcendent form; not merely liberty for a day or 
a year, but for life, and the liberty of generations 


` that shall come after, so long as slavery endures. 


' To these questions, the Constitution, by two spe- 
i cific provisions, attaches..the trial by jury. One 


ils his ` 


of these is the familiar, clause, already adduced: 
s No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; ” that is, with- 
out due proceedings at law, with trial by jury. 


'| Not stopping to dwell on this, I press at once to 


the other provision, which is still more express: 
“In suits atcommon law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved.” This clause, 
which was not inthe original Constitution, was 


v suggested by the very spirit of freedom. .At the 


close of the National Convention, Elbridge Gerry 
refused to sign the Constitution, because, among 
other things, it established ‘‘a tribunal without 
juries, a Star Chamber as to civil cases.” Many 
united in his opposition, and on the recommenda- 
tion of the First Congress, this additional safeguard 


i was adopted as an amendment. 


| 


: : ig ample. 
present fatal overthrow of State-Rights, you teach i p 
! a lesson which may return to plague the teacher. | 


Now, regarding the question as one of property, 
or. of personal liberty, in either. alternative the 
trial by jury is secured; for this position authority 
In the debate on the. fugitive, slave bill 
of 1817-’18, a Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Smith,) anxious for the asserted right of property, 
objected, on this very floor, to a reference of the 


i ti question, under the writ of habeas: corpus, to a 
; sake of slavery, you show openly how it may `: judge without a 
“stretch these same hundred giant arms into the |’ erty, these were his words: 
| slave. States for the sake of freedom. This les- i 


jury., Speaking solely for prop- 


“This would give the jùdge the sole power of deciding 
the right of property the master claims in his slaves, in- 
stead of trying thet right by a jury, as prescribed by the 
Constilution. He would be judge of matters of law and 
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maters of fact, clothed with all the powers of a court. 
Such a principie is unknown in your system of jurisprn- 
dence. Four Constitution has forbid it. Ut preserves the 
right of trial by jury in all cases where the value in contro- 
versy exceeds twenty dollars.” —Debales in National Iutet- | 
Bgencer, June 15, 1813. , i 

Bui this provision has been repeatedly discussed | 
by the Supreme Court, so that its meaning is not 
open to doubt. Three conditions are necessary. 
First, the proceedings must be ‘a suit;’’ secondly, | 
stat common law;” and thirdly, ‘‘ where the value 
in controversy exceeds twenty dollars.” In every 
such case “the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served.” The decisions of the Supreme Court 
expressly touch each of these points. = 

First. In the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, (6 
‘Wheaton, 407,) the Court say: 

“~ What is a suit?) We understand it to be the 
tion of some claim, demand, or request.” 

Of course, then, the ‘* claim” for a fugitive must 
be ta suit.” 

Secondly. In the case of Parsons vs. Bedford, 
(3 Peters, 456,) while considering this very clause, 
the Court say: 

“ By common law is meant not merely suits which the 
common law recognized among its old and settled proceed- 
ings, but suits in which legc? rights were to be ascertained 
and determined. In a just sense, the amendment may well 
be construed to embrace all suits which are not of an equity 
or admiralty jurisdiction, whatever may be the peculiar form 
which they may assume to settle lezal rights.”? 

Now, since the claim for a fugitive is not a suit 
in equity or admiralty, buta suit to settle whatare 
called legal rights, it must, of course, be “a suit | 
at common law.” 

Thirdly. In the case of Lee rs. Lee, (8 Peters, 
44,) on a question whether ‘the value in con- 
troversey”’ was ‘‘one thousand dollars and up- 
wards,” it was objected that the appellants, who 
were petitioners for freedom, were not of the value 
of one thousand dollars. But the Court said: 

t The matter in dispute is the freedom of the petitioners. 
This is not susceptib! nitry valuation, No doubt is 


prosect- 


le of 
entertained of the jurisdiction of the Court.” 

Of course, then, since liberty is above price, the 
thim to any fugitive always necessarily presumes 
that “the value in controversy exceeds twenty ` 
dollars. ” ` 

By these successive steps, sustained by decis- 
ions of the highest tribunal, it appears, as in a 
angran: that the right of trial by jury is secured | 
to the fugitive from labor. : i 

This conclusion needs no further authority; but 
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eriod, a system of slavery existed in England, 


<nown under the name of rillainage. The slave |: 
; was generally called a villain, though, in the ori- | 


ginal Latin forms of judicial proceedings, nativus, | 
implying slavery by birth. The incidents of this 
condition have been minutely described, and also 
the mutual remedies’ of master and slave, all of 
which were regulated by the common law. Slaves 
sometimes then, as now, escaped from their mas- 
ters. The claim for them after such escape was 
prosecuted by a “ suit at common law,” to which, 
as to every suit at common law, the trial by jury 
was necessarily attached. Blackstone, in his Com- 
mentaries, (Vol. IE, p. 93,) in words which must 
have been known to all the lawyers of the Con- 
vention, said of villains: 

“ They could not leave their lord without his permission, 
bat if they van away, or were purioined from him, might he 
CLAIMED, Or reeovered by ACTION, like beasts or other catile.” 

This very word “‘ action,” of itself, implies ‘a 
suit at common law” with trial by jury. 

From other sources we learn precisely what the 
action was. That great expounder of the ancient 
law, Mr. Hargrave, says, “ the Year Books and 
Books of Entries are fuli of the forms used in 
pleading a title to villains.” Though no longer 
of practical value in England, they remain as 
monuments of jurisprudence, and as mementoes 
of a barbarous institution. He thus describes the 


remedy of the master at common law: L 
£ The lord’s remedy fora fugitive vilain was, either by |: 
seizure or by suing out a writ ofnetivo habendo, or neifty, |! 


as it is sometimes called. If the lord seized, the villain’s 
most effectual mode of recovering liberty was by the writ of 
homine replegiando, which had great advantage over the 
writ of habeas corpus. In the hateas corpus, the return 
cannot be contested by pleading against the truth of it, and 
consequently, on a habeus corpus, the question of liberty cun- 
not go toa jury for trial. But in the homine repleziando 
it was otherwise. The plaintiif, on the defendant's plead- 
ing villainage, had the same opportunity of contesting it, as 
when impleaded by the lord in a natico habendo. If the 
lord sued out a nativo habendo, and the villainage was de- 
nied, in which case the sheriff could not seize the villain, ' 
the lord was then to enter his plaint in the county court, and 
aa the sheriff was not allowed to try the question of villain- ' 
age in his court, the ford could not have any benefit from 
the writ, without removing the cause by the writ of pone 
into the King’s Bench or Common Pleas.”—(20 Howell's 
State Trials, 38 note.) : 


The authority of Mr. Hargrave is sufficient. 
But I desire to place this matter beyond all cavil. 


it may receive curious illustration from the ancient . From the Digest of Lord Chief Baron Comyns, 
records of the common law, so familiar and dear | Which, at the adoption of the Constitution, was 
to the framers of the Constitution. It is said by | OP of the classics of our jurisprudence, I derive 


Mr. Burke, in his magnificent speech on Concili- 
ation with America, that ‘‘nearly as many of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries were sold in America 
as in England,” carrying thither the knowledge 
of those vital principles of freedom, which were 
the boast of the British constitution. Imbued by 
these, the earliest Contmental Congress, in 1774, 
declared, “that the respective colonies are entitled 
* to the common law of England, and especially to 
‘ the great and inestimable privilege of being tried | 
‘by their peers of the vicinage according to the | 
t course of that law.” Thus, amidst the troubles 
which heralded the Revolution, the common law 
was claimed by our fathers as a birthright. 


i. 
Now, although the common law may not beap- | from his Jord against the lord’s will ; and the writ shall be | 


j: directed to the sheriff. And the sheriff may seize the vil- 


tional Constitution—and on this point I do nor ; 
dwell—it is clear that it may be employed in deter- ` 
mining the meaning of technical terms in the Consti- 

tution borrowed from this law. This, indeed, is 

expressly sanctioned by Mr. Madison, in his cel- | 
ebrated report of 1799, while restraining the extent 

to which the common law may be employed. | 
Thus, by this law, we learn the nature of trial by 
jury, which, though secured, is not described by 
the Constitution; also of bills of altainder, the writ 
of habeas corpus, and impeachment, all technical 
terms of the‘Constitytion, borrowed from the com- 
monlaw. By this law, and its associate chancery, 
we learn what are cases in law and equity to which ; 
-the judicial power of the United States is extended. | 
These instances I adduce merely by way of ex- ` 
ample. Of course, also, in the same way we learn | 
what in reality are suits 


proached as a source of jurisdiction under the na- f 


a y ar at common law. 

Now, on principle and authority, a claim for the | 
delivery of a fugitive slave is a suit at common law, | 
and is embraced naturally and necessarily in this | 
class of patios Proceedings.’ This proposition 
can be placed beyond question. | 


i 


| “ who flies from his lord against his will;” 
| Fitzherbert of the proceedings of the lord 


| 


another description of the remedy of the master 
‘Tf the lord claims an inheritance in his villain, who flies | 


from his lord aguinst his will, and lives in a place out ot the |: 


manor to which he is regardant, the Jord shali have a na- | 
tivo habendo. And upon such writ, directed to the sheriff, 


, he may seize him who does not deny himself to be a villain. 


But it the defendant say that he is a free man, the sheriff 
cannot seize him, but the lord must remove the writ by 
pone before the justices in ewe, or in C. B., where he must 
count upon it.”’—(Comyns’s Digest— Villuinage, C. 1.) 

An early writer of peculiar authority, Fitzher- 
bert, in his Natura Brevium, on the writs of the 
common law, thus describes these proceedings: | 

“The writ de nativo habendo lieth for the lord who 

. claimeth inheritance in any villain, when Ais villain is run ` 
from him, and is remaining within any place out of the : 
manor untw which he is regardant, or when he departeth 


lain, and deliver Him unto his lord, if the villain confess 
unto the sheriff that he is his villain ; butif the villain say to 
the sheriff that he is frank, then it seemeth that the sheriff 
ought not to seize him ; as it is in a replevin, ifthe defend- 
| ant claim property, the sheriff cannot replevy the cattle, but 
i the party ought to sue a writ de proprictate probanda; and i 
. 80 if the villain say that he is a freeman, &c., then the sheriff ` 
ought not to seize him, but then the tord ought to sue a pone ` 


| or before the justices in eyre. But if the villain purchasea 
writ de libertale probund« before the lord hath sued the - 


| pone to remove the plea before the justices, then that writ `| 


| Of libettate prohanda is a supersedeas unto the lord, that he 

; proceed not upon the writ natiro habendo till the eyre of 
- the justices, and that the lord ought not to seize the villain - 
: inthe mean time.” —( Vol. I., p.78.) 

| These authorities are not merely applicable to 
i the general question of freedom; but they distinctly 
‘contemplate the case of fugitive sluves, and the 
‘* suitsat common law” for their rendition. Black- 
stone speaks of villains who ‘‘ran away;’’ Har- 
grave of * fugitive villains;” Comyns of a villain 
and 
“when 
his villain is run from him.” The forms, writs, 
counts, pleadings, and judgments, in these guits, | 


i 
| 
$ 
} 


: to remove the plea before the justices of the common pleas, ` 


i] History painfully records that during the early j are all preserved among the precedents of the 
' days of the common law, and down even to a late ` 


common law. The writs are known as original 
writs which the party on ei:her side, at the proper 
stage, could sue out of right without showing 
cause. The writ of libertate probanda for a fugi- 
tive slave was in this form: 

“ Libertate Probanda. 

“Phe king to the sheriff, &c. A and B her sister, have 
showed unto us, that whereas they are free women, and 
yeady to prove their liberty, F claiming them to be his 
niefs unjustly, vexes them; and therefore we command 
you, that if the aforesaid A and B shall make you secure 
touching the proving of their liberty, then put that plea be- 
fore our justices at the first assizes, when they shail come 
into those parts, because proof of this kind belongeth not 
to you to take ; and in the mean time cause the said A and 
B to have peace thereupon, and tell the aforesaid F that 
he may be there, if he will. to prosecute his plea thereof 
against the aforesaid A and B. And have there this writ. 


Witness, &c.°—(Pilzherbert, Fol. I., p. 77.) 

By these various procpediness all ending in trial 
by jury, personal liberty was guarded, even in 
the early, unrefined, and barbarous days of the 
common law. Any person claimed as a fugitive 
slave might invoke this trial as a sacred right. 
Whether the master proceeded by seizure, as he 
might, or by legal process, the trial by jury ina 
suit at common law, before one of the high courts 
of the realm, was equally secured. In the case of 
seizure, the fugitive, reversing the proceedings, 
might institute process against his master and ap- 
peal to a court and jury. Fn the case of process 

y the master, the watchful law secured to the 
fugitive the same protection. By no urgency of 
force, by no device of process, could any person 
claimed as a slave be defrauded of thistrial. Such 
was the common law. [If its early boast, that 
there could be no slaves in England, fails to be 
true, this at least may be its pride, that, according 
to its indisputable principles, the liberty of every 
man was placed under the guard of trial by jory, 

These things may seem new to us; but they 
must have been known to the members of the Con- 
vention, particularly to those from South Carolina, 
through whose influence the provision on this 
subject was adopted. Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney and Mr. Rutledge had studied law at the Tem- 

le, one of the English Inns of Court. It would 
be a discredit to them, and also to other learned 
lawyers, members of the Convention, to suppose 
that they were not conversant with the principles 
and precedents directly applicable to this subject, 
all of which are set down in works of acknowl- 
edged weight, and at that time of constant profes- 
sional study. Only a short time before, in the 
case of Somersett, they had been most elaborately 
examined in Westminster Hall. In a forensic 
| effort of unsurpassed learning and elevation, which 

of itself vindicates for its author his great juridical 
name, Mr. Hargrave had fully made them known 
to such as were little acquainted with the more 
ancient sources. But even if we could suppose 
them unknown to the lawyers of the Convention, 

, they are none the less applicable in determining 

the true meaning of the Constitution, . 

The conclusion from this examination is ex- 
plicit. Clearly and indisputably, in England, the 
country of the common law, a claim for a fugitive 
slave was ‘a suit at common law,” recognized 
among its old and settled proceedings.” To 
question this, in the face of authentic principles 
and precedents, would be preposterous. As well 
might it be questioned, that a writ of replevin for 
a horse, or a writ of right for land, was “a suit 
at common law.” It follows, then, that this 
technical term of the Constitution, read in the illu- 
mination of the common law, naturally and neces- 
sarily embraces proceedings for the recovery of 
_ fugitive slaves, if any such be instituted or allowed 
| under the Constitution, And thus, by the letter 
of the Constitution, in harmony with the require- 
ments of the common law, all such persons, when 
claimed by their masters, are entitled to a trial by 
ury. 

Such, sir, is the argument, briefly uttered, against 
the constitutionality of the slave act. Much more 
I might say on this matter; much more on the 
two chief grounds of objection which I have occu- 
pied. But I am admonished to hasten on. 

i . Opposing this act as doubly unconstitutional 
from a want of power in Congress and from a 
denial of trial by jury, I find myself again encour- 

; aged by the example of our revolutionary fathers, 

| ina case which is one of the landmarks of history. 


i 
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The parallel is important ard complete. In 1765, 
the British Parliament, by a notorious statute, 
attempted to draw money from the colonies 
through a stamp tax, while the determination of 
certain questions of forfeiture under the statute ji 
was delegated—not to the courts of common law— 
but to courts of admiralty without a jury. The 
stamp act, now execrated by all lovers of liberty, | 
had this extent and no more. Its passage was the | 
signal for a general fame of opposition and indig- ` 
nation throughout the colonies. ‘It was denounced 
as contrary to the British Constitution on two 
principal grounds; first, as a usurpation by Parlia- 
ment of powers not belonging to it, and an infrac- | 
tion of rights secured to the colonies; and secondly, ` 
as a denial of trial by jury in certain cases of , 
property. 
The public feeling was variously expressed. At | 
Boston, on the arrival of the stamps, the shops 
were closed, the bells of the churches tolled, and 
the flags of the ships hung at half-mast. At 
Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, the bells were | 
tolled, and notice given to the friends of liberty to 
hold themselves in readiness to attend her funeral. 
At New York a letter was received from Franklin, 
then in London, written on the day after the pas- 
sage of the act, in which he said: “The sun of 
liberty is set.” The obnoxious act, headed * Folly 
of England and Ruin of America,” was contempt- | 
uously hawked through the streets. The mer- | 
chants of New York, inspired then by liberty, 
resolved to import no more goods from England 
until the repeal of the act; and their example was | 
followed shortly afterwards by the merchants of | 
Philadelphia and Boston. Bodies of patriots were ; 
organized everywhere, under the name of ** Sons 


of Liberty.” The orators also spoke. James Otis, | 


| 
| 
| 


with fiery tongue, appealed to Magna Charta. | 


Of all the States, Virginia—whose shield bears ' 
the image of liberty trampling upon chains—first 
declared herself by solemn resolutions, which the 
timid thought ‘treasonable;” but which soon 
found aresponse. New York followed. Massa- 
chusetts came next, speaking by the pen of the 
inflexible Samuel Adams. Yn an address from 
the Legislature to the Governor, the true grounds | 
of opposition to the stamp act, coincident with the | 


| d : bane i 
‘never was and never will be denied within these : 


t walls.” Like marshals of our day, the officers i 
of the customs made ‘‘application for a military . 


: force to assist them in the execution of their duty.” |: 


The military were against the people. The British 
major of artillery at New York exclaimed, in tones 


‘not unlike those now sometimes heard: “I will | 


cram the stamps down their throats with the end 
of my sword.” The elaborate answer of Massa- 
chusetts—a paper of historic grandear—drawn by | 
Samuel Adams, was pronounced ‘the ravings of 
a parcel of wild enthusiasts.” : 

Thus in those days spoke the partisans of the | 
stamp act. But their weakness soon became | 


manifest. In the face of an awakened community, ; 


where discussion has free scope, no men, though 
surrounded by office and wealth, can long sustain 


injustice. Earth, water, nature, they may subdue; - 
but truth thev cannot subdue. Subtle and mighty, | 
ainst all efforts and devices, it fills every region | 


of light, with its majestic presence. The stamp 
act was discussed and understood. [ts violation 


of constitutional rights was exposed. By resolu- | 


tions of Legislatures and of town meetings, by 
speeches and writings, by public assemblies and 
processions, the country was rallied in peaceful 
phalanx against the execution of the act. To this 
great object, within the bounds of law and the 
Constitution, were bent all the patriot energies of 
the land. 

And here Boston took the lead. Her records 
at this time are full of proud memorials. In formal 
instructions to her representatives, adopted unan- 
imously, ‘having been read several times,” in 
town meeting at Faneuil Hall, the following rule 
of conduct was prescribed: 

c: We, therefore, think it our indispensable duty, in jus- 


i tice to ourselves and posterity, as it is our undoubted priv- 


i respectful terms, 
' this law. 


two radical objections to the slave act, are clearly | 


set forth: 


“ You are pleased to say that the stamp act is an act of Par- 
liament, and as such ought to be observed. This House, | 
sir, has too great reverence for the supreme Legislature of | 
the nation, to question its just authority. It by no means ap- 
pertains to us to presume to adjust the boundaries of the 

wer of Parliament; but boundaries there undoubtedly are. 
We hope we may, without offense, put your Excellency in : 
mind of that most grievous sentence of excommunication 
solemnly denounced by the church in the name of the sacred | 
Trinity, in the presence of King Henry IHI. and the estates | 
of the realm, against all those who should make statutes on | 
OBSERVE THEM, BEING MADE, contrary to the liberties of 
Magna Charts. The charter of this province invests the 
General Assembly with the power of making laws for its in- 
ternal government and taxation; and this charter has never 
been forfeited. ‘The Parliament has a right to make all laws 
within the limits of their own constitution.” * * * *i 


<4: The people complain that the act vests a single judge of |: 


admiralty with a power to try and determine their property 
in controversies arising from internai concerns, without a 
jury, contrary to the very expression of Magna Charta, that 
no freeman shat! be amerced, but by the oath of good and 
Jawful men of the vicinage.” * * * 
that the Parliament has seen fit to pass such an act as the 
stamp act; we flatter ourselves that the hardships of it will 
shortly appear to them in such a light, as shall induce them , 
in their wisdom to repeal it; in the mean time, we must beg 
your Excellency to excuse us from doing anything to assist in 
the execution of it.” 

Thus in those days spoke Massachusetts! The 
parallel still proceeds. The unconstitutional stamp 
act was welcomed in the colonies by the Tories of į 
that day precisely as the unconstitutional slave act 
has been welcomed by large and imperious num- 
bers among us. Hutchinson, at that time Lieuten- 
ant Governor and Judge in Massachusetts, wrote 
to Ministers in England: 

“The stamp act is received with as much decency as 
could be expected. It leaves no room for evasion, and will 
execute itself.” 

Like the judges of our day, in charges to grand 
juries, he resolutely vindicated the act, and admon- 
ished “ the jurors and the people” to obey. Like 
Governors of our day, Bernard, in his speech to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, demanded un- 
reasoning submission. ‘I shall not,” says this 
British Governor, “ enter into any disquisition of 
‘the policy of this act. I have only to say it isan 


s We deeply regret j: 


ilege, in the most open and unreserved, but decent and 
to declare our greatest dissatisfaction with 
And we think it incumbent upon you by no means 
to join in any public measures for countenancing and assisting 
in the execution of the same. But to use your best endeav- 
ors in the General Assembly to have the inherent, inalien- 
ahle rights of the people of this Province asserted and vin- 
dicated, and left upon the public record, that posterity may 
never have reason to charge the present times with the 
guilt of tamely giving them away.” 


Virginia responded to Boston. Many of her 


justices of the peace surrendered their commissions 


i 


, equal devotion to these two objects drew t 


t‘ rather than aid in the enforcement of the law or 


be instrumental in the overthrow of their country’s | 


liberties.” 

As the opposition deepened, its natural tendency 
was to outbreak and violence. 
fully restrained. On one occasion in Boston it 
showed itself in the lawlessness of a mob. But 
the town, at a public meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
called without delay on the motion of the oppo- 
nents of the stamp act, with James Otis as chair- 
man, condemned the outrage. Eager in hostility 
to the execution of the act, Boston cherished muni- 
cipal order, and constantly discountenanced all 
tumult, violence, and illegal proceedings. Her 
he praises 
and congratulations of other towns. In reply, 
March 27th, 1766, to an address from the inhab- 


| itants of Plymouth, her own consciousness of duty 
i done is thus expressed: 


: ings, 
` good order, 


#4 stamps, 
how great soever 


‘act of the Parliament of Great Britain; and I trust 


my life. 


| through the whole continent a spirit that 


«If the inhabitants of Boston have taken the legal and 
warrantable measures to prevent that misfortune of all oth- 
ers the most to be dreaded, the execution of the stamp act, 
and as a necessary means of preventing it have made any 
spirited applications for opening the custom-houses and 
courts of justice ; if atthe same time they have borne their 
testimony against outrageous tumults and illegal proceed- 
and given any example of the love of peace and 
next to the consciousness of having done their 
duty is the satisfaction of meeting with the approbation of 
any of their fellow-countrymen.”? 


Learn now from the Diary of John Adams the 
results of this system: 


“The year 1765 has been the most remarkable year of 
That enormous engine, fabricated by the British 
Parliament, for battering down all the rights and liberties of 
America—I mean the stamp act—has raised and spread 
will be recorded 
to our honor with all future generations. Inevery colony, 
from Georgia to New Hampshire inclusively, the stamp dis- 
tributors and inspectors have been compelled by the uncon- 
querable rage of the people to renounce their offices. Such 
and so universal has been the resentment of the people, 
that every man who has dared to speak in favor of the 
or to soften the detestation in which they are held, 
his abilities and virtues had been esteemed 


before, or whatever his fortune, connéctions, and influence 


But this was care- | 


had been, has heen seen to sink into universal contempt 
: and ignominy.” 


The stamp act became a dead letter. At the 
meeting of Parliament numerous petitions were 
presented, calling for its instant repeal. Franklin, 
at that time in England, while giving his famous 
testimony before the House of Commons, was 
asked whether he thought the people of America 
would submit to this act if modified. His brief 
emphatic response was: ‘No, never, unless com- 
pelled by force of arms.” Chatham, yet weak 
with disease, but mighty in eloquence, exclaimed 
in ever-mermorable words: “We are told America 
“is obstinate—America is almostin open rebellion. 
‘Sir, F rejoice that America has resisted. Three mil- 
‘lions of people so dead to all the feelings of lib- 
‘erty, as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, would 
: Shave been fit instruments to make slaves of all 

‘the rest. T'he Americans have been wronged; 

‘they have been driven to madness. I will beg 
` ‘leave to tell the House in a few words what is 
‘really my opinion: Jt is, that the stamp act be re~ 
|; ‘peated, absolutely, totally, and immediately.” It was 
| repealed. Within less than a year from its ori- 
ginal passage, denounced and discredited, it was 
| driven from the statute-book. In the charnel- 
house of history, with the unclean things of the 
past, it now rots. Thither the slave act is des- 
tined to follow. 

Sir, regarding the stamp act candidly and cau- 
tiously, free from the animosities of the time, it is 
impossible not to see that, though gravely uncon- 
stitutional, it was at most an infringement of civil 
liberty only; not of personal liberty. There was 
an unjust tax of a few pence, with the chances of 
amercements by a single judge without a jury; 
but by no provision of this act was the personal 
: liberty of any man assailed. Under it no freeman 
could be seized as a slave. Such an act, though 
|! justly obnoxious to every lover of constitutional 
\| liberty, cannot be viewed with the feelings of re- 
| pugnance enkindled by a statute which assails the 
| personal liberty of every man, and under which 
i any freeman may be seized as a slave. Sir, in 
| parne the stamp act by the side of the slave act, 
' T do injustice to that emanation of British tyranny. 
i Both, indeed, infringe important rights; one of 
| property; the other the vital right of all, which is 

to other rights as the soul to the body—the right 

of a man to himself. Both are condemned; but 
` their relative condemnation must be measured by 

their relative characters. As freedom is more than 

property; as man is above the dollar that he earns; 
| as heaven, to which we all aspire, is higher than 
the earth, where every accumulation of wealth 
must ever remain: so are the rights assailed by an 
American Congress higher than those once assailed 
by the British Parliament. And just in this de- 
gree must history condemn the slave act more 
than the stamp act. 

Sir, I might here stop. It is enough in this 
place, and on this occasion, to show the uncon- 
, stitutionality of this enactment. Your duty com- 
| mences at once. All legislation hostile to the 
' fundamental law of the land should be repealed 
| without delay. But the argument is not yet ex- 
i hausted. Even if this act could claim any validity 
| or apology under the Constitution, which it can- 
not, it lacks that essential support in the public con- 
i science of the States, where it is to be enforced, which 
is the life of all law, and without which any law must 
become a dead letter. 

The Senatorfrom South Carolina [Mr. Butter] 
was right, when, at the beginning of the session, 
he pointedly said that a law which could be en- 
forced only by the bayonet, was no law. Sir, it 
is idle to suppose that an act of Congress becomes 
effective merely by compliance with the forms of 
legislation. Something more is necessary. The 
act must be in harmony with the prevailing pub- 
lic sentiment of the community upon which it 
bears. Of course, I do not suggest that the cor- 
dial support of every man or of every small local- 
ity is necessary; but I do mean that the public 
feelings, the public convictions, the public con- 
science, must not be touched, wounded, lacerated, 
by every endeavor to enforce it. With all these 
it must be so far in harmony, that, like other laws, 
by which property, liberty, and life, are guarded, 
it may be administered by the ordinary process 
of the courts, without jeoparding the public peace 
or shocking good men. If this be true as a gen- 
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s We hold it to be the duty of Congress to pass such laws 
nly in regard thereto as will be maintained by the senti- 
ments of the free States, where such laws are to be en- 
forced.” 


The duty of consulting these sentiments was : 


recognized by Washington. While President of 
the United States, at the close of his administra- 


Whipple, the Collector of Portsmouth, dated at 
Philadelphia, 28th November, 1796, which I now 


hold in my hand, and which has never before seen i 
the light, after describing the fugitive, and particu- ` 
larly expressing the desire of ‘‘her mistress,” | 


Mrs, Washington, for her return, employs the fol- 
‘lowing decisive language: 
**T do not mean, however, by this request, that such 


‘violent measures should be used as WOULD EXCITE A MOB 
OR RIOT, WHICH MIGHT BE THE CASE IF SHE HAS ADHER- 


i 
1 


ENTS,OR EVEN UNEASY SENSATIONS IN THE MINDS OF | 


WELL-DISPOSED CITIZENS. Rather than either of these 
should happen, I would forego her services altogether ; 
and the example also, which is ofinfinite more importance. 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON,” 
Mr. Whipple, in his reply, dated at Ports- 
mouth, December 22, 1796, an autograph copy of 
which I have, recognizes the rule of Washington: 
sc [ will now, sir, agreeably to your desire, send her to 


Alexandria, if it he practicable without the consequences | 


which you 
uneasy sensations in the minds of well-disposed persons. The 
‘first cannot be calculated beforehand ; it will be governed 
by the popular opinion of the moment, or the circumstances 
that may arise inthe transaction. The latter may be sought 
into and judged of by conversing with such persons with- 
out discovering the occasion. So far as I have had oppor- 
tunity, I perceive that different sentiments are entertained 
-on this subject.” 

The fugitive never was returned, but lived- in | 
freedom to a good old age, down to a very recent 

riod, a monument of the just forbearance of 

im whom we. apiy call the Father of his Coun- ! 
try. ‘Ht is true that he sought her return. This | 
‘we must regret, and find its apology. He was at 
the time a slaveholder. Though often with vari- 
ous degrees of force expressing himself against 
slavery, and promising his suffrage for its aboli- 
tion, he did not see this wrong as he saw it at the 
close of life, in the illumination of another sphere. 
From this act of Washington, still swayed by 
the policy of the world, I appeal to Washington 
writing his will. From Washington on earth I 
appeal to Washington in heaven. Seek not by his 
name to justify any such effort. His death is 
above his life. His last testament cancels his au- 
thority as a slavehulder. However he may have 
appeared before man, he came to the presence of 
God only as the liberator of his slaves. Grateful 
for this example, I am grateful also, that while a 
slaveholder, and seeking the return of a fugitive, 
he has left in permanent record a rule of conduct 
which, if adopted by his country, will make slave- 
hunting impossible. The chances of a riot or 
mob, or ‘even uneasy sensations among well- 
disposed persons,” are to prevent any such pur- 
sult. 


except-—that of exciting a riot or a mob, or creating 


Sir, the existing slave act cannot be enforced | 


‘without violating the precept of Washington. 
Not oad “‘uneasy sensations of well-disposed 
u 


persons,” but rage, tumult, commotion, mob, riot, 
violence, death, gush from its fatal overflowing 
fountains; 


hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumque fluxit. 
_. Not a case occurs without endangering the 
lic peace. Workmen are brutally dragged 
employments to which they are 
of successful labor; husbands are ravished from 
‘wives, and parents from children. Everywhere 
there is. disturbance; at Detroit, Buffalo, Harris- 
burg, Syracuse, Philad elphia, New York, Boston. 
At Buffalo the fugitive was cruelly knocked bya 
log of wood against a red-hot stove, and his mock 
trial commenced while the blood atill oozed from 
his wounded head. At Syracuse he was rescued 
by a sudden mob; so algo at Boston. At Harris- 
burg the fugitive was shot; at Christiana the slave- 
-hunter was shot. At New York unprecedented 
excitement, always with uncertain consequences, 


pe 
rom 
wedded by years 


‘and the whole A a 
` swelling with 1l-suppressed indignation, for the | 


‘| entered the swine. 


| slavery; 


i heart of the 


basely seized under pretext that he was a criminal; 
arrested only after a deadly struggle; guarded by 
officers who acted in violation of the laws of the 
State; tried in a court-house surrounded by chains, 


‘| contrary to the common law; finally surrendered 
i to slavery by trampling on the criminal process of 
‘the State, under an escort, in violation again of 


the laws of the State, while the pulpits trembled, | 
ople, not merely “uneasy,” but | 


sake of order and tranquillity, without violence 


k i wi tastrophe. 
tion, he sought to recover a slave, who had fled `: witnessed the shameful catastrop 


to New Hampshire. His autograph letter to Mr. |i it 
_in its influence on the agents it enlists. 


With every attempt to administer the slave act, 
constantly becomes more revolting, particular] 


cannot be touched without defilement, and all who | 


| lend themselves to this work seem at once and 
‘ unconsciously to lose the better part of man. The 
l; spirit of the law passes into them, as the devils 
Upstart commissioners, the | 

| Mere mushrooms of courts, vie and revie with | 
j each other. Now by indecent speed, now by | 


harshness of manner, now by a denial of evidence, 
now by crippling the defense, and now by open, 


| glaring wrong, they make the odious act yet more | 
| odious. Clemency, grace, and justice die in its | 
‘presence. All this is observed by the world. Not 


a case occurs which does not harrow the souls of 
good men, and bring tears of sympathy to the 
eyes, also those other noble tears which * patriots 
shed o’er dying laws.” 

Sir, I shall speak frankly. If there be an ex- 
ception to this feeling, it will be found chief 
with a peculiar class. It is a sorry fact that the 
‘* mercantile interest,” in its unpardonable selfish- 


| Ness, twice in English history, frowned upon the 


endeavors to suppress the atrocity of Igerine 
that it sought to bafle Wilberforce’s great 
effort for the abolition of the African slave trade; 


i and that, by a sordid compromise, at the forma- 
_tion of our Constitution, it exempted the same 


detested Heaven-defying traffic from American 


‘judgment. And now representatives of this ‘t in- | 
| terest,” forgetful that commerce is the child of 


freedom, join in hunting the slave. But the great 
eople recoils from this enactment. 


It palpitates for the fugitive, and rejoices in his 


| escape. Sir, I am telling you facts. “The litera- 


ture of theageisallon his side. Thesongs, more 
potent than laws, are for him. The poets, with 
voices of melody, are for freedom. ho could 
sing for slavery? They who make the permanent 
opinion of the country, who mould our youth, 
whose words, dropped into the soul, are the germs 
of character, supplicate for the slave. And now, 
sir, behold a new and heavenly ally. A woman, 
inspired by Christian genius, enters the lists, like 
another Joan of Arc, and with marvelous powers 
sweeps the chords of the popular heart. Now 
melting to tears, and now inspiring to rage, her 
work everywhere touches the conscience, and 
makes the slave-hunter more hateful. Ina brief 
period, nearly one hundred thousand copies of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin have been already circulated. 
But this extraordinary and sudden success—sur- 
passing all other instances in the records of litera- 
ture—cannot be regarded merely as the triumph of 
genius. Higher far than this, it is the testimony 
of the people, by an unprecedented act, against 
the fugitive slave bill. 

These things I dwell upon as the incentives and 
tokens of an existing public sentiment, which 


| renders this act practically inoperative, except as 


a tremendous engine of terror. Sir, the sentiment 
is just. Even in the lands of slavery, the slave- 
trader is loathed as an ignoble character, from 
whom the countenance is turned awa ; and can 
the slave-hunter be more regarded while pursuing 
his prey in a land of freedom? In early Europe, 
in barbarous days, while slavery prevailed, a 
hunting-master, nach jagender Herr, as the Ger- 
mans called him, was held in aversion. Nor was 
this all. The fugitive was welcomed in the Cities, 
and protected against the pursuit. Sometimes 
vengeance awaited the hunter. Down to this day, 
at Revel, now a Russian city, a sword is proudly 
preserved with which a hunting baron was be- 


headed, who, in violation of the municipal rights 


Pitch |! 


_ was subjected to every vileness of treatment, like 
a horse, compelled to open his mouth, to show hia 
teeth, to trot, to run, to exhibit his strength in 
lifting burdens, and then, like a horse, legally 
sold in market overt. Passing from master to 
master, after a protracted servitude, he achieved 
his freedom, and regaining France, commenced 
| that resplendent career of charity by which he is 
| placed among the great names of Chrietendom. 
rinces and orators have lavished panegyrics upon 
this fugitive slave; and the Catholic hurch, in 
i homage to his extraordinary virtues, has intro- 
duced him into the company of saints. 

Less by genius or eminent services, than by 
| sufferings, are the fugitive slaves of our country 
. now commended. For them every sentiment of 
humanity is aroused; . 

t Who could refrain 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make his love known ?? 
| Rude and ignorant they may be; but in their v 
| efforts for freedom, they claim kindred: with all 
that is noble in the past. They are among the 
heroes of our age. Romance has no stories of 
more thrilling interest than theirs. Classical an- 
tiquity has preserved no examples of adventurous 
trial more worthy of renown. Among them are 
men whose names will be treasured in the annals 
of their race. By the eloquent voice they have 
already done much to make their wrongs known, 
| and to secure the respect of the world. History 
will soon lend them her avenging pen. Proscribed 
by you during life, they will proscribe you through 
i all time. Sir, already judgment is beginning. A 
| righteous public sentiment palsies your enactment. 
And now, sir, let us review the field over which 
we have | aah We have seen that any com- 
| promise, finally closing the discussion of slavery 
under the Constitution, is tyrannical, absurd, and 
impotent; that as slavery can exist only by virtue 
| of positive law, and as it has no such positive 
| Support in the Constitution, it cannot exist within 
the national jurisdiction; that the Constitution no- 
| where recognizes property in man, and that, ac- 
| cording to its true interpretation, freedom and 
‘not slavery is national, while slavery and not free- 
dom is sectional; that, in this spirit, the Nation- 
al Government was first organized under W ash- 
ington, himself an abolitionist, surrounded by 
abolitionists, while the whole country, by its 
church, its colleges, its literature, and ail its best 
voices, was united against slavery, and the nation- 
al flag-at that time nowhere within the national 
| territory covered a single slave; still further, that 
the National Government is a Government of dele- 
gated powers, and as among these there is no 
ower to support slavery, this institution eannot 
te national, nor can Congress in any way legis- 
: late in its behalf; and, finally, that the establish- 
i ment of this principle is the true way of peaceand 
‘safety for the Republic. Considering next the 
rovision for the surrender of fugitives from la- 


i 
j 
f 
i 


of this place, seized a fugitive slave. Hostile to 
this act as our public sentiment may be, it exhib- 


| bor, we have seen that it was not one of the ori- 
ginal compromises of the Constitution; thatit-was 


~ 
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introduced tardily and with hesitation, and adopted 
with little discussion, and then and for a long pe- 
ried after was regarded with comparative indiffer- 
ence; that the recent slave act, though many times 
unconstitutional, is especially so on two grounds— 
Jirst, as a usurpation by Congress of powers not 
granted by the Constitution, and an infraction of 
righta secured to the States; and Secondly, as a 
denial of trial by jury, ina question of personal 


liberty anda suit at common law; that its glaring | 


unconatitutionality finds a prototype in the British 
stamp act, which our fathers refused to obey as 
unconstitutional on two parallel grounds—frst, 


because it was a usurpation by Parliament of | 


powers not belonging to it under the British Con- 


stitution, and an infraction of rights belonging to | 


the Colonies; and secondly, because it was a denial 
of trial by jury in certain cases of property; that 
as liberty is far above property, so is the outrage 
perpetrated by the American Congress far above 
that perpetrated by the British Parliament; and, 


finally, that the slave act has not that support in | 


the public sentiment of the States where it is to be 
executed, which is the life of all law, and which 
prudence and the precept of Washington require. 


Sir, thus far I have arrayed the objections to this | 


act, and the false interpretations out of which it 
has sprung. But I am asked what I offer as a 
substitute for the legislation which I denounce. 
Freely I will answer. 
rect appreciation of the provision of the Consti- 
tution, under which this discussion occurs. Look 
at it in the double light of reason and of freedom, 


It is to be found in a cor- ' 


and we cannot mistake the exact extent of its re- 


quirements. Here is the provision: 

“c No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 


such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of || 


the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


From the very language employed it is obvious 
that this is merely a compact between the States, 
with a prohibition on the States, conferring no power 
on the nation. In its natural signification it is a 
compact. According to the example of other coun- 
tries, and the principles of Mrisprudeace, it isa 
compact. All arrangements for the extradition of 
fugitives have beencustomarily compacts. Except 
under the express obligations of treaty, no nation 
is bound to surrender fugitives. Especially has 
this been the case with fugitives for freedom. In 
medieval Europe, cities refused to recognize this 
obligation in favor of persons even under the same 
National government. In 1531, while the Neth- 
erlands and Spain were united under Charles V., 
the Supreme Council of Mechlin rejected an ap- 
plication from Spain for the surrender of a fugitive 
slave. By express compact alone could this be se- 
cured. But the provision of the Constitution was 
borrowed from the ordinance of the Northwestern 
Territory, which is expressly declared to be a com- 

ct; and this ordinance, finally drawn by Nathan 

ne, was again borrowed in ita distinctive fea- 
tures from the early institutions of Massachusetts, 
among which, as far back as 1643, was a compact 
of like nature with other New England States. 
Thus this provision is a compact in language, in 
nature, in its whole history; as we have already 
seen it is a compact, according to the intentions of 
our fathers and the genius of our institutions. 

As a compact, its execution depends absolutely 
upon the States, without any intervention of the 
nation. Each State, in the exercise of its own judg- 
ment, will determine for itself the precise extent of the 
obligations assumed. As a compact in derogation 
of freedom, it must be construed strictly in every 
respect—leaning always in favor of freedom, and 
shunning any meaning not clearly obvious, which 
takes away important personal rights: mindful 
that the parties to whom it is applicable are re- 
garded as “ persons,” of course with all the rights 
of “ persons” under the Constitution; and es- 
pecially mindful of the vigorous maxim of the 
common law, that he is cruel and impious who 
does not always favor freedom. With this key, 
the true interpretation is natural and easy. 

Briefly, the States are prohibited from any “law 
or regulation” by which the fugitive may be dis- 
charged, and on the establishment of the claim to 
his service, he is to be delivered up. But the mode 
by which. the claim is to be tried and determined 
is not specified. All this is obviously within the 


any 
an 


: to the framers of the Constitution, and ample for 
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control of each State. It may be done by virtue 
of express legislation; in which event, any Legis- 
lature, justly careful of personal liberty, would 
surround the fugitive with every shield of the law 
and Constitution. But such legislation may not 
be necessary. The whole roceeding, without 
express legislation, may be left to the ancient 
authentic forms of the common law, familiar 


the occasion. If the fugitive be seized without 
process, he will be entitled at once to his writ de 
homine replegiando, while the master, resorting to 
process, may find his remedy in the writ de na- 
tivo habendo—each writ requiring trial by jury. If 
from ignorance or lack of employment these pro- 
cesses have slumbered in our country, still they | 
belong to the Eien arsenal of the common law, | 
and continue, like other ancient writs, tanquam gla- | 
dium in vagina, ready to be employed at the first 
necessity. They belong to the safeguards of the 
citizen. But in any event, and in either alterna- 
tive, the proceedings would be by “‘ suit at com- 
mon law,” with trial by jury; and it would be the 
solemn duty of the court, according to all the 


! forms and proper seers of the common law, to : 


try the case on the evidence; saer 

the protecting rules of evidence, and especially to 
require stringent proof, by competent witnesses 
under cross-examination, that the -person claimed 
was held to service; that his service was due to the | 


to apply all : 


claimant; that he had escaped from the State where i- 


such service was due; and also proof of the laws - 
of the State under which he was held. Still further, 
to the courts of each State must belong the determin- 


| ation of the question, to what classes of persons, ac- , 


‘cording to just rules of interpretation, the phrase 


|. States, at the formation of the Constitution, did 
| not propose, as in the cases of naturalization and 
| bankruptcy, to empower the Nationa! Government 


‘northern States, by any such assertion of a hateful |, fl 7 A ris 
i, tianity. Afterwards, amidst the phrensy of civil 


; every earthly throne, so are his laws and statutes 
; above all the laws and statutesof man. To ques- | 
: tion these is to question God himself. But to as- | 
| sume that human laws are beyond question is to 
i claim for their fallible authors infallibility. To | 


i those of God is presumptuously and impiously to 
| exalt man to an equality with God. Clearly hu- 


*‘ persons held to service or labor” is strictly appli- | 
cable. 
Such is this much-debated provision. The slave 


to establish an uniform rule for the rendition of fugi- 
tives from labor, throughout the United States; they 
did not ask the National Government to charge 
itself in any way with this service; they did not | 
venture to offend the country, and particularly the | 


right. They were content, under the sanctions of 
compact, to leave it to the public sentiment of the 
States. There, Í insist it shall remain. 

Mr. President, I have occupied much time; but 
the great subject still stretches before us. One 
other point yet remains, which I should not leave 
untouched, and which justly belongs to the close. 
The slave act violates the Constitution and.shocks 
the public conscience. With: modesty and yet 
with firmness, let me add, sir, it offends against 
the divine law. No such enactment can be enti- 
tled to support. As the throne of God is above 


assume that they are always in conformity with 


man laws are not always in such conformity; nor 
can they ever be beyond question from each indi- 
vidual. When the conflict is open, as if Congress 
should command the perpetration of murder, the | 
office of conscience, as final arbiter, is undisputed. 
But in every conflict the same queenly office is 
here. By no earthly power can she be dethroned. 
Each person, after anxious examination, without 
haste, without passion, solemnly for himself must 
decide this great controversy. Any other rule at- 
tributes infallibility to human laws, places them 
beyond any question, and degrades all men to an 
unthinking passive obedience. . 

According to St. Augustine, an unjust law does 
net appear to be a law: lex esse non videtur que 
justa non fuerit; and the great fathers of the Church, | 
while adopting these words, declare openly that 
unjust laws are not oamp Sometimes they are 
called “abuses,” and not laws; sometimes *‘ vio- 
lences,” and not laws. And here again the con- 
science of each person is the final arbiter. But 
this lofty principle is not confined to the Church. | 
A master of philosophy in early Europe, a name 
of intellectual renown, the eloquent Abelard, in 


i God. Such is therule of morals. 


|. suffer injustice than do it. 
‘i than the instrument of wrong. Better be even 


Latin verses addressed to his son, has clearly ex- 
pressed the universal injunction: 
Jussa potestatis terrene discutienda 
_Coelestis tibi mox perficienda scias. 
Siquis divinis jubeat contraria jussis 
Te contra Dominum pactio nulla trahat. 


The mandates of an earthly power are to be dis- 


i cussed; those of Heaven must at once be per- 


formed; nor can any agreement constrain us against 

Such, also, by 

the lips of judges and sages, has been the proud 

declaration of the English law, whence our own 

| is derived. In this conviction patriots have fear- 

i vy braved unjust commands, and martyrs have 
ied. 

And now, sir, the rule is commended to us. 
The good citizen, as he thinks of the shivering 
fugitive, guilty of no crime, pursued, hunted down 
like a beast, while praying for Christian help and 
deliverance, and as he reads the requirements of 
this act, is filled with horror. Here is a despotic 
mandate, ‘to aid and assist in the prompt and 
efficient execution of this law.” Again let me 
speak frankly. Not rashly would I set myself 

against any provision of law. This grave respon- 
sibility I would not lightly assume. But here the 
i path of duty is clear. By the Supreme Law, 
i which commands me to do no injustice; by the 
| comprehensive Christian law of brotherhood; by 
: the Constitution which I am sworn to support; 1 am 
BOUND TO DISOBEY THIS act. Never, in any 
capacity, can l render voluntary aid in its exe- 
cution. Pains and penalties I will endure; but 
this great wrong I will not do. ‘I cannot obey, 
but I can suffer,” was the exclamation of the 
author of Pilgrim’s Progress, when imprisoned 
for disobedience to an earthly statute. Better 
Better be the victim 


| the poor slave, returned to bondage, than the un- 
| happy commissioner. 

! here is, sir, an incident of history, which sug- 
| gests a parallel, and: affords a lesson of fidelity. 
| Under the triumphant exertions of that apostolic 
| Jesuit, St. Francis Xavier, large numbers of the 
, Japanese, amounting to as many as two hundred 
| thousand—among them princes, generals, and the 
| flower of the nobility—were converted to Chris- 


| war, religious persecution arose, and the penalty 
! of death was denounced against all who refused to 
trample upon the effigy of the Redeemer. | This 
was the pagan law of a pagan land. But the 
delighted historian records that scarcely one from 
the multitudes of converts was guilty of this apos- 
tacy. The law of man was set at naught. Im- 
prisonment, torture, death, were preferred. Thus 
did this people refuse to trample on the painted 
| image. Sir, multitudes among us will not be less 
| steadfast in refusing to trample on the living image 
; of their Redeemer. : 

Finally, sir, for the sake of peace and tranquil+ 
| lity, cease to shock the public consojence; for the 
| sake of the Constitution, cease ta exercise a power 
| which is nowhere granted, and which violates in- 
violable rights expressly secured. Leave this 
question where it was left by our fathers, at the 
formation of our National Government, in the 
absolute control of the States, the appointed guard- 
| jans of personal liberty. Repeal this enactment. 
Let its terrors no longer rage through the land. 
Mindful of the spel whom it pursues; mindful - 
of the good men perplexed by its requirements; in 
the name of charity, in the name of the Consti- 
tution, repeal this enactment, totally and without 
delay. Be inspired by the example of Washing- 
ton. Be admonished by those words of Oriental 
piety—‘* Beware of the groans of the wounded 
souls. Oppress not to the utmost a single heart; 
for a solitary sigh has power to overset a whole 
world.” 

Mr. CLEMENS. 
| that none of my friends would make any reply 
to the speech which the Senator feom Macsachir 
setts has seen fit to inflict on the Senate. I shall 
i not do so myself; but others may differ with me 
in opinion as to the propriety of this course. I 
{ shall only say, sir, that the ravings of a maniac 
may sometimes be dangerous, but the barking of 
a puppy never did any harm. 

Mr. BADGER. I think I may say, without 
hazard or fear of contradiction, that the Senate of 


I rise to express the hope 
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the United States never heard a more extraordinary | the laws of the State, and are, therefore, sectional 


speech than that which has just been delivered by |: 
the Senator from Massachusetts—extraordinary |. 
in its character, and most extraordinary in the 
time and the occasion which the gentleman chose 
for its delivery. We have heard a speech deliv- 
ered by the Senator from Massachusetts—not a 
speech in the ordinary sense in which we use that ` 
term, when describing what is said by honorable 
gentiemen in the progress of debate, but an elab- 
orate oration, carefully written, studied, committed 
to memory, and interspersed in various parts with . 
curious quotations from modern learning and an- 
cient lore, and every now and then dignified and 
adorned with Latin quotations, which, when the 
Senator did not condescend to translate them into 
English, I presume were very unintelligible to most 
of the members of this body. Three hours and 
three quarters has the gentleman occupied at this 
late period of the session with this discussion. He 
came here pledged, if it is possible that language 
delivered elsewhere can pledge a man, to immedi- 
ate, prompt, and persevering efforts for the repeal 
of the fugitive slave law. 

Mr. SUMNER. Never. 

Mr. BADGER. Hecamehere,as I will show, 


the repeal of the fugitive slave law. Seven months 
of the session had passed away; we had got far 
into the month of July, before any effort, that I |; 
ever heard of, was made by the Senator to intro- |; 
duce this subject to the consideration of the Sen- 
ate. He then presented a resolution, and asked 
that it might be taken up for consideration, but, 
after a remark made by the Senator from Virginia, 
[Mr. Mason,] if I recol.ect rightly—for I was not 
here, but saw these things mentioned in the public 
prints—that it would be too late to make a reply 
to the gentleman at that period of the session, the 
Senate refused to assent to the request. And now, 
when we have the civil and diplomatic appropri- 
ation bill before us, the gentleman offers a proviso 
to an appropriation in that bill for meeting the ex- 
traordinary expenditures in the judiciary depart- | 
ment, for the repeal of the fugitive slave law; and '. 
upon that motion, in the language of the Senator : 
from Alabama, [Mr. CLemens,] he “inflicts” on 
the Senate an oration of three hours and three 
quarters. 
The gentleman’s oration divides itself into ar- ; 
gument, and into rhetorical display. 1 want to | 
say a few words with regard to his argument; and | 


let us-see on what grounds he bases the confident ': 


assertion that the fugitive slave law, which he | 
wishes to repeal, is a violation of the Constitution | 
of the country. - 

He sets out with the declaration that it is a fun- | 
damental error in treating this subject to suppose , 
that slavery in the United States 1s a national in- 
stitution, and therefore entitled to the assistance 
and the protection of the laws of Congress. Now, 
if anybody makes this mistake, I do not make it. || 
Ido not suppose, and never had supposed, that it |! 
was a national institution. It is a State institu- |! 
tion where it exists. If it were a national institu- | 
tion it would be liable to national control; and it |; 
would be liable, for aught I know, to abolition by | 
thenational authority. Itis aState institution; and | 
I do not claim, nor do I know anybody who does, 
that it is an institution which belongs to the Uni- 
ted States of America as such. Then what is the 
position that it occupies? It is this: It is like | 
many other State institutions, which are purely || 
sectional, and yet, under the Constitution, are en- || 
titled to a certain degree of aid, under certain cir- |; 
cumstances, from the General Government. The |; 
government of each State is a State institution; || 
but if an insurrection break out against that gov- 
ernment, it is the duty of the United States, when 
called upon, to put it down. ‘The constitution of || 
a State is a matter of State arrangement; it is. gec- |! 


guch offenses. - They do not exist under the laws 
of the United States as such, but they exist under | 


. 


‘the next place, the Senator says that this act, | 
: which he proposes by his proviso to repeal, is a 
pledged, if the language of the Senator has any i 
meaning, to immediate, instantaneous efforts for || 


`, against it. And, what is ver 
|| bill passed the Senate apparently without a divis- 
: ion; certainly without a call of the yeas and nays. 


| Pennsylvania, which produced hostile legislation 


in the northern country—is now pronounced by |: consider very. high authority 
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and particular, not national and general. But yet, 
under the Constitution, if one of these offenders— 
a person whe has committed a crime against one || 
of the States of the Union—escape¥ into another |. 
State, he shall be surrendered to the authorities of 
the State from which he escaped, for the purpose ' 
of there having his trial. Every proof, therefore, 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, to . 
show that slavery is not national, is an argument 
urged on a point which is not in issue. Slavery 
is sectional. It exists in the several States of the - 
Union, where it does exist, as an institution of 
those respective States. It is not a national insti- 
tution; but under the Constitution, as in the one 
case of the fugitive from the justice of the State 
escapes into another, he shali be delivered up to 
be tried by the authority from which he escaped; 4 
so the slave, if he escapes into another State, _ 
where slavery is not recognized, shall not be dis- | 
charged by any law of that State, but shall be re- 
turned to the person to whom he may owe the 
service. 

So much for the preliminary observation. In | 


violation of the Constitution, for the several rea- ‘| 
sons which he assigns. Now let me remark that 
there is not a single part of the act to which the 


i Senator’s proviso applies, which he has charac- , 


terized as militating against the Constitution of : 
the United States, that does not apply with equal 
force to the act passed in 1793. That act, like ' 
the present one, contemplates a surrender promptly | 
upon a summary investigation before a magis- 
trate, and without a jury. That act, like the re- 
cent act, makes the decision of the magistrate 
whom it constitutes the summary tribunal, conclu- 
sive upon the question of the delivery up of the 
party, and of the right to remove him to the State 
from which he escaped. Here, then, we have 
this proposition advanced by the gentleman to- 
day. We have an act passed in 1793—in less 
than four years after the Government was put into 
operation under the Constitution, while Wash- | 
ington was President, and while there were a con- : 
siderable number of gentlemen.in the two Houses 
of Congress who had been themselves inembers 
of the Convention which framed the Constitution 


| —I say here we have an act passed in the House - 


| 
| 


of Representatives, upon the yeas and nays, with, 
if my memory serves me, but seven dissenting | 
votes; and every gentleman there, especially those 
from the New England and Middle States, (and ' 
there were several who had been members of |! 
the Convention which framed the Constitution,) 


voted, on the yeas and nays, in favor of the bill. :: every step to be taken to make it the duty of the 


There was one gentleman from Maryland, and 
one gentleman from Virginia, I think, who voted 
remarkable, the ` 


That act, then, thus 
‘Washington, and put in force, I believe without ' 
any difficulty whatever in regard to its constitu- 


passed, thus approved by `: 


tribunal before which the question ever came, ` 


whether that tribunal was a National ora State : 
'. mere agreement or compact, to be executed at the 


' will and pleasure, and in the degree and manner in 


tribunal, until the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of Prigg vs. 


the Senator from Massachusetts to be a violation | 
of the Constitution. Well, sir, prima facie, if we ` 


quite reasonable to suppose that the distinguished 


t 
i 
i 


vention which made the Constitution, and those ': 


who were contemporaneous with the making of | 
it, and the discussions which followed upon the i 


; authorit 
mote. Ww 


voted for that bill; for there is no pretense on 


which such a bill can be passed by us, or could 
be passed by them, without a violation of our and 
their oaths, except it be that that clause of the Con- 
stitution in relation to fugitive slaves is a clause to 


' be executed by the United States. I remark, there- 


fore, in the pest plese that the presumption is en- 
tirely in favor of the interpretation which has pre- 
vailed for largely more than half a century, and is 
very much against the novel one which the pur- 
pose of certain persons in the United States ren- 
ders it necessary they should now bring forward. 


' Allow me to say that I do not agree with gentle- 


men, when theseelaborate propositions are brought 


. forward and delivered with confidence, and adorned 
; with that kind of eloquence which the Senator 
: from Massachusetts brings here and circulated 


through the country, specious and delusive as we 

know them to be—that it is by no means neces- 

sary they should be considered and exposed. 
But, sir, the Senator’s first objection, as I have 


i mentioned, is, that under this provision of the Con- 


stitution, Congress has no power to pass alaw of 
the kind; that itis in the nature of a compact to 
be executed between the States, and that the sev- 
eral States are to determine for themselves in what 
sense and to what extent it is binding, and how 
far and in what manner they will execute it. Let 
us inquire for a moment on what pretense that is 
founded. These provisions with regard to fugi- 
tives from justice and fugitives from labor form 


| the two last clauses of the second section of the 


fourth article of the Constitution, and are in these 
words: 


< A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the exeeutive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up to be re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

‘© No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in conse- 
quence of any Jaw or regulation therein be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 


;| the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Now, Mr. President, it might admit of some 
question, there might be a possible doubt with re- 


|. gard to the first clause relating to the escape of fu- 


tives from justice, because that clause refers to 


i 
7 Bate instrumentality. The fugitive from justice 


is to be delivered up upon demand of the executive 
authority of the State from which he fled; but in 
the second clause there is no reference to any State 
or jurisdiction. whatever, direct or ree 
ith regard to the first of these clauses, 
this same act of 1793 has prescribed the whole pro- 


; ceeding for its being enforced and carried into exe- 


cution. It has directed the kind of evidence on 
which the application is to be made; it has directed 


Executive of the State to which the fugitive has es- 
ee under the Constitution, to cause him to be 
delivered at the call of the Executive of that State 
from which he escaped. It being, | believe, clearly 
admitted on all hands, and denied by nobody—be- 


; cause there is no purpose of political agitation to 


: be answered by such denial—that the first of these 


|; men of 1793, who had been members of the Con- |: 


uestion of its adoption—understood the Constitu- | 


tion quite as well as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and the anti-slavery society of the State 

which he represents. They were then fresh from 

the making of that instrument. This was an act ` 
passed under no party excitement. It was re- 
ported, considered, and decided upon, as a meas- 
ure of legislation to carry out the requirement of 
the Constitution; and if those gentlemen under- 
stood the Constitution according to the interpreta- 
tion given to it by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to-day, they violated their oaths when they 


i 
be 


had no other means of judging, it would seem ` the surrender of fugitives from service. 


i: tionality, recognized as constitutional before every ‘| clauses is to be executed under the authority of an 


act of Congress, I pray. you ask yourselves. how 
it is possible that the second clause is left asa 


which the several States may think proper? On 
that subject, Mr. President, I beg to read what I 
y t It is what is said 
by Mr. Justice Story in regard to this clause for 
e In his 
Commentaries on the Constitution, he thus ex- 
presses himself: 

< This clause was introduced into the Constitution solely 
for the benefit of the slaveholding States, to enable them tQ 
reclaim their fugitive slaves who should have escaped into 
other States where slavery was not tolerated. The want of 
such a provision, under the Confederation, was felt as a 
grievous inconvenience by the slaveholding States, since in 


: many States no aid whatever would be allowed to the own- 


|! 


ers; and sometimes, indeed, they met with open resistance. 
In fact, it cannot escape the attention of every intelligent 
reader, that many sacrifices of opinion and feeling are tu be 
found made by the Eastern and Middle States to the pecu- 
liar interests of the South. This forms no just subject of 
complaint; but it should forever repress the delusive and 
mischievous notion, that the South has not at all times had 


; its full share of benefits from the Union.” 


„Mr. Justice Story here informs us that that ro: 
vision was introduced expressly for the benefit of 
the slaveholding States, the want of such a pro- 
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vision in the Articles of Confederation being a 
subject of grievous complaint. Why so? Be- 
cause they not only received no assistance, but in 
some of the States they were actually met with | 
open resistance. If that were the purpose of in- 
troducing the clause, how absurd to suppose that, | 
when the clause was introduced, it was to do no- 
thing but to leave them at the mercy of those very | 
States which had refused to aid them to correct ` 
which grievance that clause was introduced into . 
the Constitution! 

Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator from North 
Carolina allow me to ask him whether there was ` 
any authority for this broad statement anterior to | 
that of Mr. Justice Story? 

Mr. BADGER. Mr. Justice Story cites the 


authorities. They will be found in a foot note. 
Mr. SUMNER. I would like to know who 
they are? 


Mr. BADGER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts can examine the book for himself. 

Mr. SUMNER. My own examination has 
brought me to the conclusion that there was no 
sufficient authority for the statement as made by 
him; most certainly none until after the National `` 
Convention. i 

Mr. BADGER. I think the Senator said that ! 
before; and I wish to say, that I deem the author- | 
ity of Justice Story of ten thousand times more | 
value than that of the Senator from Massachusetts, |: 
who will please to have the decency not to inter- | 
„rupt me, because I know that these interruptions | 
are made for no fair purpose. I perceive their | 
object, and in no view will he make anything out | 
of it. ; 

That is the statement, Mr. President, of Mr. 
Justice Story, às éminent for his character and 
integrity, and his accuracy and research in the 
history of his country, as for his profound knowl- 
edge of its laws and its Constitution. And now 
we are told that weare to refer itto Massachusetts 
to tell us in what degree, and in what manner, we 
are to have that clause enforced; and here the ex- 


jury. There is no question of that; there is no į 


doubt about it; but what has that to do with the 


question? I should be glad to know from any ` 


legal gentleman in this body, what instance there |. 


is in which the common law ever empannels a jury 


to decide a fact, except where a decision of that | 


fact by the jury will be final between the parties 
to the issue? There is no other case. And so 
careful is the common law on that subject, as all 
legal men know, that if an action is brought 


against a man, and he puts in a plea in abatement, : 


bringing forward some matter in his plea to show 
why. the writ should be abated, and having no 
reference whatever as to the merits of the cause 


of action, and the plaintiff take issue upon the 


‘truth of the plea, and it is tried by a jury, and 


the verdict be against the plea, the judgment may 
not only extend to that issue, but the plaintiff may 
recover his debt. 


.in which the common law empannels a jury, in 


I 
il 
| 


the progress of a contest between two parties, 


‘40 try a preliminary inquiry; either there is no 


jury, or the decision is final. In this case, it is 


There is no instance known . 


clear, that the order made by a commissioner, | 


whether on a trial before a jury, or éxamination 


by himself, to deliver up the person claimed as a | 


fugitive, decides nothing as between these persons 
when they get within the jurisdiction from which the 
fugitive escaped. There is the place for his action; 
there he may have his trial, and there, if the com- 


| mon law prevails, he has his trial by jury. The 


decision of the commissioner is not only not con- 
clusive, but it is not even evidence; and why? 
because the examination is made for a preliminary 


4 ea send the fugitive back to the State from 
w 


ich he escaped, leaving the tribunals of that 


` State to try the question of freedom or slavery. : 


ponent of that doctrine—the Senator from Massa- |, 
chusetts—affirms to us that the surrender of a fugi- | 


tive slave is a ‘crime against Heaven and against , 
God!” If the surrender of the fugitive really be a 

crime, if the object to be avoided b 
this law is the surrender of fugitive slaves, then, 
of course, Massachusetts must take care, if she | 
is to have the benefit and advantage arising from 

a repeal of this fugitive slave law, so to arrange |, 
the acts which she may pass for the professed 

purpose of carrying this compact into execution | 
as to make it entirely fruitless in practice; other- |: 
wise the slave is surrendered, and the difficulty, is 
not that the free man shall be kidnapped into 
slavery, but that the man who is truly a slave |, 
shall be returned to hismaster. TheSenator from | 
Massachusetts considers that when a slave es- ; 
capes from his master, he is entitled to protection | 
and security; so that this solicitude about the 

Constitution, and the anxiety to refer the matter , 
back to the States, resolves itself plainly into this: . 
that the States may prevent the execution of that | 
clause of the Constitution which Justice Story 


li 


: authorit 
repealing . ses 1 
‘| a one as takes place upon a preliminary inquiry 


. ate just now: 


affirms was inserted for the benefit of the slave- . 


holder. : 
In the next place, the Senator from Massa- 


In other words, the Constitution in both clauses 
meant this: that we should: be so far one nation 
that the tribunals of every State should place im- 
plicit confidence in the justice of the decisions of 
the tribunals of every other State, and, therefore, 
without any other inquiry than a prima facie ex- 
amination, should remand to the States from 
which they escaped, fugitives from service, and 
fugitives from justice. But I wish to give a high 
to show that the Constitution did not 
contemplate any trial on these cases, except such 


on the surrender of a fugitive from justice. Justice 


Story remarks, in the clause immediately following |, 


that to which I called the attention of the Sen- 


‘¢ It is obvious that these provisions for the arrest and re: 


moval of fugitives of both classes contemplate’ summary 


ministerial proceedings, and. not the ontimery:couree ef ju: 
dicial investigations, to ascertain whether the complaints 
be well-founded or the claim of ownership be established 
beyond all legal controversy. Jn cases of suspected crimes 
the guilt or innocence of the party is to be made out at his 
trial, and not upon the preliminary inquiry, whether he 
shall be delivered up. All that would seem in such cases 
to be necessary is, that there should be prima facieevidence 
before the executive authority to satisfy its julgment, that 
there is probable cause to believe the party guilty ; such as 
upon an ordinary warrant would justify his commitment for 
trial. And in the cases of fugitive slaves there would seem 
to be the same necessity of requiring only prima facie proots 
of ownership, without putting the party to a formal asser- 
tion of his rights by a suit at the common law. Congress 
appear to have acted upon this opinion ; and accordingly, 


. in the statute upon this subject, have authorized summary 


chusetts has laid down, with considerable confi- |! 
dence, the proposition that that clause does not, .) 
either directly or by any fair interpretation include ` 


the slave, because the word ‘slave”’ is not. men- 
tioned in it. Well, suppose that all depends on ` 


the meaning of the word ‘‘ slave.” It depends on © 


whether a slave is a person who is held to service. 
If he is held to service or labor, he comes within 


proceedings before a magistrate, upon which he may grant 
a warrant for a removal.”? 

Now, here is a statute which for half a century 
has, until a ery recent, period, been admitted by 
all hands to be perfectly within the scope of our 
authority under the Constitution, Yet for the 
purpose of agitation, for political and sectional 


: purposes, and I may very properly add, for mis- 
: chievous purposes, its constitutionality is to be 


the clause of the Constitution; and it is immaterial |: ug restio! l . 
decisions of judicial tribunals is to he thrown 


whether the term is mentioned or not. According 
to the Constitution, any person who, under the | 
laws of a particular State, is held to service or 
labor, who escapes into another, shall be restored 
‘to the person who has the claim to that service. ; 
Then, the next objection that the Senator has | 
taken is, that the fugitive slave law is a violation 
of the Constitution, because it does not give trial 
by jury; and he has referred to a good many cases | 
in fneland and elsewhere, and shown, what no- : 
body has denied, that, accordin: 
of the common law, when a ata is made by suit ;, 
to settle the question whether a man is or is not a | 
‘slave, it is a regular action at law to be tried by a | 


to the principles _ 


cing. Yes, sir; and more than that. 
‘ ment is to be met with every 
. tory words which the skill of the Senator from 


brought in question; all respect for the uniform 


aside, and the whole matter is to be considered as 
if the Constitution was adopted but yesterday, 
that we are now for the first time to fix its mean- 
This enact- 
ies of denuncia- 


: Massachusetts can command, to villify and abuse 
: its character as an ‘outrage against God,” a 


‘ity,”’—a law identical, in these 


‘violation of all the ordinary principles of human- 
rticulars, with 


` the one which received the sanction of Washing- 


ton and all the great patriots of the Revolution. 
The Senator made a reference to the provision 


i ery of fugitive slaves? No, sir; never. 


of the Constitution, in regard to trial by jury. It 


‘is sufficient to say, that there is no case under the 


Amendments of the Constitution—and the Consti- 
tution itself has no provision in regard to trial by 
jury in such cases—which provides for trial by 
jury in such cases as these. In all’ snits at law, 


‘ where the value in controversy shall exceed «20, 


the right of trial by jury shall be preserved. That 
is true; but this is not a suit at law in which a 
court has to pronounce upon the value of the prop- 
erty, if it were a question of property. There are 
only two cases in which the Constitution alludes 
to trial by jury—cases of trial for crime, and cases 
of property exceeding in amount the sum of $20. 
Now, the Senator from Massachusetts, in the 
course of his remarks, has made a great many ref- 
erences to the opinions expressed and entertained 
many years ago by eminent southern patriots and 
statesmen. He has called them abolitionists. He 
applied the term abolitionist to such a great and 
good man as George Washington. Sir, in the 
Senate in which that word is now used, it is im- 
possible that a greater calumny could be perpe- 
trated upan the memory of that great man, than to 
call him an abolitionist. In what sense was he an 
abolitionist? Did he wage war upon slavery? Did 
he seek to deprive men who owned slaves of their 
propery Did he seek to prevent the laws from 
eing executed, which were passed for the recov- 
When he 
came to make his arrangements for leaving this 
world, he did with his own slaves what he thought 


| was right to do with them. Heemancipated them, 
' but not immediately and absolutely. He gave 


them to his widow during her life. Was he indif- 


' ferent to the recovery of slaves when they escaped? 


No, sir; the very letter which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts produced, when the 
whole of it was read at the Clerk’s desk, shows 
the contrary. His servant girl escaped from him. 
He was desirous of recovering her, and he wrote 
toa friend to aid in accomplishing that purpose 
for him. He desired his friend to seize her with 
as little previous notice as possible, and put her 
on baard a vessel coming from Philadelphia to 
Alexandria; but he said he would rather lose the 
services of the negro altogether, than to be the 
means, by the manner of her seizure, of creating 
a riot or a mob, or of producing any uneasy feel- 
ings in the minds of good citizens. 

Mr. BAYARD. Hewas then President of the 
United States. co 


Mr. BADGER. As my friend from Delaware 


| justly remarks, he wae then President of the Uni- 


tates. Hé occupied such a position that the 
assertion of his private rights, which would have 
been justifiable in an individual, and might have 
been justifiable in him, would, possibly, have been 
unwise and impolitic. But he was touched with 
no principle or feeling of modern abolitionism, 
Like many patriots of that day—and Jefferson 
was one of them—he entertained the iden that it 
would be practicable to abolish slavery, without 
injury to the southern planter; and they looked 
forward, first, to n gradual amelioration, and then 
to a gradual extinction of the institution; but they 
confined themselves to their own bailiwicks; they 
proposed no invasion of the rights of others, either 
directly or indirectly. They were elevated far 
above such patriotism as that. What they spoke 
of was, delivering from bondage their own sirves, 
not the slaves of others. The object they had in 
view was to consider whether, anit how, and when 
they might, if at all, extend the boon of liberty to 
those who were then slaves; and when they came 
to dispose of their propery in their dying hours, 
those of them who thought proper to do so, 
directed their slaves to he emancipated; not on the 
principle of medern abolitioniem, but as the volun- 
tary act of the masters. Why, the lamented 
statesman, who, two years ago, acted such a con- 
spicuous part in procuring the passage of the law 
that the gentleman seeks, by his amendment, to 
repeal; who now rests in his grave; and who has 
surrendered his spirit to the God that gave it—hy 
his last will and testament, made provision for the 
emancipation of his slaves after the death of his 
widow. But was he an abolitioniet? Had he 
any sympathy with abolitionists? Was he, be- 
cause he chose to emancipate his own slaves, 
desirous of weakening the process by which other 
men might recover theirs? No, sir, he was entire- 
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y distinguished, in every respect, from the spirit 
of modern abolitionism. Modern abolitionism is 
a wanton and mischievous interference with the 
property of others. The abolitionists of former | 
days were men who sought to deat only with |! 
those matters which belonged to them; and those | 
abolition societies which existed in other States—_ 


in States where there were no slaves, or where | 
slavery had ceased to be a matter of any import- 
ance—sought not to put any compulsion on slave 
owners. Did they not, for many years, have their ., 
State acts for the benefit of sojourners who passed | 
through the country? Although the Constitution | 
extends no protection to the master who volun- |: 
tarily transfers his slave into another jurisdiction ; 
where slavery does not exist, yet, for a long time, | 
the free States had no desire or disposition in an 
way to interfere with the rights or feelings of their ;. 
southern brethren; and hence it was that they 
made provision to enable those who were sojourn- | 
ers among them to retain and carry home such ; 
slaves as they might bring with them for domestic 
service. Those men had no relationship with the 
spirit which influences anti-slavery and abolition | 
societies of the present day. 

I have said, then, so fa as this argument is 
concerned, that if we can place any reliance on the i 
judicial administration of the Constitution for half || 
a century, and on the opinions of the most eminent ' 
men in the country respecting this ciause of the || 
Constitution, it is a clause which confers power || 
upon Congress to cause the restitution of fugitives || 
from labor; that the act passed in 1793, and, by 
a necessary consequence, the act passed in 1850, || 
areconstitutional enactments, within theprovisions !, 
of that clause of the Constitution of the United | 
States, and, consequently, are entitled to respect | 
and obedience by every man who deems himself 
subject to the laws of his country. I deal not , 
at all with the proposition of the Senator from 
Massachusetts that every man must make up 
his mind as to how far he will obey the law, and 
that, if he conscientiously believes that he ought | 
not to submit to it, he will be justified in resist- | 
ance. AllI have to say on that subject is, that | 
every man must make up his. mind to take that 
course at his own proper hazard, and secure him- | 
self beforehand for the accomplishment of his 
purpose, or make provision to secure. himself 

rom proper punishment; for there is the law, and 

unless we are prepared to have all judicial inter- 
pretation, all precedents, all acquiescence over- 
turned at the dictation of societies which are 
seeking to destroy the slave institution in the 
States which now allow it, and support it; unless : 
we allow this long interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion for more than half a century to be overturned 
for purposes of mischief and inconvenience, we 
must do, as in prudence, common sense, and jus- 
tice, we ought to do, we must adhere to the inter- 
pretation which has been handed down to us from 
such high sources, and which has been unques- 
tioned heretofore. 3 

But the opinion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, accompanied by the strengthening and dec- 
orative matters which he has interwoven. in and | 
thrown around it, so as to go before the public, 
and as he announces his own solemn conviction | 
of the odious and abominable character of the law, | 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate—as much | 
depends in the value of an individual’s opinion | 
upon a -question of this kind, upon how he may 


; understood. 


stand committed on the subject by former avow- | 
als—-to what the honorable Senator said elsewhere |; 
upon this subject. Three or four months ago I 
became aware, for the first time, of the contents of |: 
a speech made by the honorable Senator at Boston || 
in October, 1850; and expecting that that subject |: 
might then or shortly afterwards. be brought up || 
for the consideration of the Senate, I got a friend || 
of mine to transcribe certain passages from it, | 
which I laid in my desk. These extracts were | 
taken from two volumes, entitled ‘* Orations and |: 
Speeches by Cuartes Sumner.”’ And this speech 
appears to have been delivered at the Free-Soil 
State convention, held at Boston, on October 3d, 
1850. Here are several passages of it: | 

* And still further, as if to do a deed which should ‘ make |! 
heaven weep, ail earth amazed,’ this same Congress, in || 
disregard of all the cherished safeguards of freedom, has |! 
passed a most cruel, unchristian, devilish law, to secure 


the return into slavery of these fortunate bondmen who have 
-found shelter by our firesides? * * s.u ‘detestable, | 


| 
| 


heaven-defying bill;? and mark once more its heathenism : 


by unrelenting provisions it visits with bitter penalties of 
fine and imprisonment the faithful men and women who 
may render to the fugitive that countenance, succor, and 
shelter, which Christianity expressly requires! Thus, from 
beginning to end, it sets at nanght the best principles of the 
Constitution, and the very laws of God !”” 


Again: 


“ But I will not pursue these details. The soul sickens 


in the contemplation of this legalized outrage. In the dreary | 
l: every side, it shall prevent any sLAVE-HUNTER from ever 


annals of the past there are many acts of shame—there are 
ordinances of monarchs, and laws which have become a 
byword and a hissing to the nations. 
the country and the age, I ask fearlessly, what act of shame, 
what ordinance of monarch, what law, can compare in 
atrocity with this enactment of an American Congress?” 


Then, after furnishing some examples which the | 


Senator seems to think have been particularly re- 
markable for atrocity in past times, he says: 

4“ T will not exaggerate.” 

Oh, no! of course; no exaggeration! 


«í I would not exaggerate. 
but I think no person can doubt that the condemnation now 
affixed to all these transactions, and to their authors. must 
be the lot hereafter of the fugitive slave bill, and of every 
one, according to the measure of hia influence, who gave it 
his support. Into the immortal catalogue of national crimes 
this has now passed, drawing with it, by an inexorable neces- 


| sity, its authors also, and chiefly him who, as President of 


the United States, set his name to the bill, and breathed 
into it that final breath without which it would have no life. 
Other Presidents may be forgotten, but the name signed to 
the fugitive slave bill can never be forgotten. 


But when we consider ; 


forming such an act of ‘‘virtue.” If it was a 
meritorious deed, surely they might perform it, 
although he who prescribed it said that he coun- 
selled no violence. 
Again, sir: 
‘“ From a humane, just, and religious people, shall spring 
, a public opinion, to Keep perpetual guard over the liberties 


i of all. within our borders. Nay, more, like the flaming 
' sword of the Cherubim, at the gates of Paradise, turning on 


` setting foot in this Commonwealth. Elsewhere he may 


I wish to keep within bounds; l 


There are | 


depths of infamy, as there are heights of fame. I regret ; 


to say what I must, but truth compels me. Better far for 


| him had he never been born; better far for his memory, and 


for the good name of his children, had he never been Presi- 
dent!”’ 


Mr. President, I shudder when I think of these || h J 
i| quiet,” and being disposed to have a compro- 


expressions; because if there be any truth in them, 
they are just as applicable to George Washington 
as they are to Millard Fillmore. George Wash- 
ington’s name is signed to a fugitive slave law, 
liable to every objection applicable to this one 


‘ signed by Millard Fillmore, and he is just as 


liable to these imputations. If Millard Fillmore 
is to be consigned to the lowest depths of infamy 
because he signed the last fugitive slave law, then 
if there is any justice or equality in the judgments 
of mankind, George Washington should receive 
the same fate from us and our posterity. 

Again, sir, this speech goes on: 

“ Sir, I will not dishonor this home of the Pilgrims and 
of the Reval 
this bill will he executed here. Individuals among us, as 
elsewhere, may forget humanity in a fancied loyalty to law; 


but the public conscience will not allow a man, who has |: 


trodden our streets as a freeman,.to be dragged away as a 
slave. By his escape from bondage he has shown that true 
manhood which must grapple to him every honest heart. 
He may he ignorant and rude au he is poor, but he is of true 
nobility. The fugitive slaves of the United States are among 
the heroes of our age. In sacrificing them to this foui 


enactment of Congress we should violate every sentiment | 


of hospitality, every whispering of the heart, every dictate 
of religion. 


if need be, will protect his liberty by force. 
I counsel no violence.” 
Well, sir, after having described this law, and 
surrounded it by such terms of abuse and vilifica- 
tion, both of the enactment itself and of its authors, 


But let me be 


as were well calculated to stir up the most heated | 


and violent passions of his auditory, when, I sup- 
pose, he must have remarked it, he broke out like 
another orator: é 
“ Good friends ! sweet friends ! let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny.” 


‘¢ The dial spoke not, but it made shrewd signa, 
And pointed full upon the stroke of murder !? 


If a man resists an officer charged with the axe- 
cution of a process to arrest another, and in the 


| resistance a conflict ensue, and blood is shed b 
| the resisting party, is it not murder? Surely it 


is, sir. And, Mr. President, we have reason to 
understand what were the effects of this ver 
speech in the State of Massachusetts. This speec 
was delivered on the third of October. In the 
month of February following, if I recollect right, 


i about the 15th of the month, occurred that dis- 


graceful mob and outrage which sullied the fair 


| character of the State, and of her distinguished 
| capital city. How could it be expected that it 
| should be otherwise? 


l c Here were distinct notifica- 
tions that it was an act of ‘* virtue” to protect b 
“ force” these fugitive slaves; and if it would be 


ution by admitting—nay, I cannot believe—thut | 


There are many who will never shrink at any `! 
cost, and notwithstanding all the atrocious penalties of this |: 
bill, from efforts to save a wandering fellow-man from bond- | 
age. They will offer him the shelter of their houses, and, |: 


pursue hishuman prey ; he may employ his congenial blood- 
hounds, and exult in his successful game; but into Massa- 
ehusetts he must notcome. And yet, again I say, I counsel 
: no violence. I would not touch his person. Not with 
whips and thongs would I scourge him from the land. The 
contempt, the indignation, the abhorrence of the community 
shall be our weapons of offense.” 

Then, again: 

“Yes, settled—settled—that is the word. Nothing, sir, 
can be settled which is not right. Nothing can be settled 
whichis adverse to freedom. Nothing can be settled which 
is contrary to the precepts of Christianity. God, nature, 
and all the holy sentiments of the heart, repudiate any such 
false seeming setttement.”’ 

i Again, sir: 

“T an not blind to the adverse signs. The wave of re- 
action, which, during the past year, swept over Europe, has 
reached our shores. The very barriers of human rights 
have been broken down. Statesmen, writers, scholars, 
speakers, once their uncompromising professors, have be- 
come the professors of compromise. All this must be 
‘ changed. Reaction must be stayed. The country must 
| be aroused. The cause must again be pressed, with the 
avowed purpose never to moderate our efforts until crowned 
| by success.” 


Thus, sir, in calling attention to the progress of 
the public mind ‘settling down,” and becoming 


~ 


mise of this agitating subject, and to acquiesce in 
| the adjustment that has been made of it, what says 
‘ the honorable Senator? “All this must be changed. 
; ‘The country must be aroused; the eause must 
| ‘again be pressed, with the avowed purpose never 
‘to moderate our efforts until crowned by suc- 
| £ cess.” 

Then, again, sir, in the same speech, he informs 
us what it was that they required at the hands of 
Congress: 


“ We demand, first and foremost, the instant repeal of the 
| fugitive elave bill. : 
‘© We demand the abolition of slavery in the District o 

Columbia. 

“ We demand the exercise by Congress, in al} Territories, 
of its time-honored power to prohibit slavery. 

“ We demand .of Congress, to refuse to receive into the 
Union, any new slave State. . 

‘© We demand the abolition of the domestic slave trade, 
80 far as it can be constitutionally reached ; but particularly 
on the high seas under the national flag. And generally, 
we demand from the Federal Government, the exercise of 
all its constitutional power to relieve itself from responsi- 
bility for slavery. And yet one thing further must be done. 
The slave power must be overturned, so that the Federal 
Government may be put openly, actively, and perpetually 
on the side of freedom.” 


Now, the honorable Senator here, evidently 
alarmed at the prospect of this agitation subsiding, 
of the disposition to ‘“ compromise” and *‘ acqui- 
esce,” announces that that state of things must 
be ‘“changed,’’ that the public mind must be 
“aroused,” and that one of the first things they 
| must demand of Congress, was the instant repeal 
| of the fugitive slavelaw. -It was not to be allowed 
= to remain, but was to be repealed instantly. Now, 
| putting these two things together, I will read the 
'| passage of the speech which induced me to sup- 
i: pee I never had any doubtof it—that the 
| honorable Senator stood pledged to himself, as I 
'! think he did to the public at large, to press, when 
'| he came here, the immediate repeal of that law: 
| _ © A conviction of the disloyalty of the Whig party to free- 
:! dom, and an ardent aspiration to contribute something to 
‘| the advancement of this great cause, led me to leave that 


‘| party, and to dedicate what of strength and ability I could 
: | command to the present movement.’ 
l 


ii 
| The present movement was, among other things, 
,, to procure an instant repeal of the fugitive slave 
law. The gentleman, satisfied, as he said, of the 
i disloyalty of the Whig party of Massachusetts, 
l! or-the Union—I do not know which—to freedom; 
i| that is to say, their opposition to the instantaneous 
‘| repeal of the fugitive slave law, and other kindred 
:: measures—for he did not mean that they desired 
i! to make themselves, or their children slaves, or to 
i! make white people slaves—being satisfied of Whig 
'; disloyalty to the cause of freedom, and being ex- 


“ an act of virtue” to “ protect tuem by force,” || ceedingly desirous to promote “the present move- 
surely virtuous men would be excused for per- |; ment’’—and what that was he had just explained— 
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: signed it. Jf the Senator is sincere in that, he 
t } must necessarily believe that those of us here 
ally understood and believed, of the national Dem- . purpose? Does he hope to accomplish anything who voted for that bill are “infamous persons,” 
; except to stir up sedition at home against this and that he should feel himself degraded and- 
rty; and now, I put it to you, sir, and to the | law, and make the streets of Boston again the ashamed at being associated with us in this body; 
nate, whether the fair explanation of all that, | scene of disgraceful riots and lawless violence by and if he does not believe that, then all I have 
and his subsequent election, is not that he stood ` the lawless opposers of the Constitution and laws to say is, that a decent respect for the usages 
pledged to the principles that he then avowed,and of the United States? Never, sir, since I have of this body forbids me to say what is the appro- 
to press on Congress the instantaneous repeal ofthe been a member of this body, has the Senate wit- priate epithet by which to describe the man who 
fugitive slave law? Why,to besure he did. He nessed such an exhibition. I have sometimes wrote and published that speech. But this T will 
did not say it in so many words; he could scarcely heard speeches here which have, I confess,caused say, that if the Senator said what I have read and 
do so, for he was not a Senator at that time. He me deep regret; but this wholesale and revolting did not believe it; if he did not believe that we 
could not have said, I will, as soon as I get to the denunciation of a public law, and the epithets ap- were the infamous persons whom he held us up to 
Senate, do this; but he said we must demand this plied to it, and to every person connected withthe be to the world at large; men with whom he might 
repeal. The public mind is getting a little satisfied passing of it, is without example in our past his- feel some degradation to be associated, then I ap- 
and settled; we must stir it up; we must put an tory, and J trust in God it will never be followed peal to him, whether we would not have a right 
end to its apathy; we must restore the reign of in future. Yes, Mr. President, the honorable Sen- per contra and on the second supposition, to have 
agitation, and call on Congress for the instant re- ator tells us in that speech at Boston that he has something of the same feelings in regard to asso- 
peal of the law. I have quit the Whig party, madea great sacrifice in consequence of his devo- ciating with him. 
and have devoted myself to your organization, . tion to the abolition cause. He has, sir, in sev- Mr. President, I have said that I thought this 
here, for the purpose of carrying out those plans. ` eral particulars. In the first place, he tellsusthat agitation was got up and maintained for mischiev- 
Is not that the substance of what he said? If he abandoned the Whig pariy because they were ous purposes. Ido not suppose, nor do I pre- 
they are all bound to them and the instantaneous not true to freedom. Party associations, Mr. tend thatall the persons concerned in ìt are bad 
repeal of the fugitive slave law, must they not President, are sometimes strong, and it is gener- > men. Notatall. But | think the purposes, how- 
seek for it in particular places and localities, and ally a considerable sacrifice to a man to partcom- ever they may regard them—certainly with many 
with the icular means placed at their com- pany with those with whom he has been long as- | of the lendere of the party—are mischievous. 
mand? If a Senator of the United States thinks ) sociated. That is the result of the social nature | They cannot have any hope or expectation of 
that it is his duty to demand of Congress the in- | of man, and, therefore, it was a great sacrifice for , abolishing slavery in the United States. The 
stantaneous repeal of the fugitive slave law, I pray him to tear himself away from the Whig party. | honorable Senator from Massachusetts alluded to- 
you, sir, how can he demand it, except by mov- The next sacrifice which he made wag, as he in- | day to the fable which assigned the expulsion of 
ing it? It would be absurd for him to present a forms us to-day—at least I infer it from what he serpents from Ireland to St. Patrick; and, sir, that 
tition to the Senate praying that it would take informed us—his sacrifice of private considerations | Senator by his efforts to-day, and his efforts else- 
Into consideration a measure for its repeal. He to take a seat in this body. His real desire—ac- where, is just as certain to abolish slavery from 
is a member of the Senate; and he does not peti- cording to his statement to-day—was not to be the United States, as St. Patrick expelled the ser- 
tion with regard to measures of public utility; he | sent to the Senate of the United States. All he pents from Ireland. Mr. President, if these per- 
is a member; he has a voice here. Therefore, I : wished was to have inscribed upon his tomb an sons would think at all, if they would entertain 
say that in substance the charge—which I never epitaph something like the following: ‘‘ Here lies any other except this “ one idea” in their minds, 
supposed the gentleman would venture todeny— aman who, though he never held a public office, they would know—admitting everything they say 
is in substance made out, that he was sent here to did some good in his day and generation.” Yes, as to the desirableness of abolishing slavery—that 
agitate for the repeal of the fugitive slave law; that sir, he quit his quiet home, he reluctantly agreed it ia utterly impracticable. They and their socie- 
he had quit the Whig party in order that he to come here to enlighten our darkness. _ ties are oppressed now by the comparatively few 
might be sent here to agitate for the repeal of the It is a pity, Mr. President, that the friends of . people of color they have among them, and to talk 
fugitive slave law, and that he came here pledged the Senator should have pressed so unpleasant a : about the abolition of slavery in the South, with. 
todo so. He came inthe month of December, pat upon him; and I think the public generally ; three millions of slaves among us who would have 
but we heard nothing of this instantaneous repeal of | will be satisfied, and his constituents among the | in such case to live ina degraded state of freedom, 
this ‘‘ Heaven-defying,”” ‘‘soul-sickening law,’ number, that the Senator was a great deal better | is to talk of what no sane man believes to be pos- 
this “ horrible atrocity,” this ‘* damnable crime,” . acquainted with the sort of life that would suit | sible, and which no sane man. believes to be de- 
this ** exceeding wickedness,” surpassing all the him, from which he would derive honor, and in ` sirable, if it were possible; because the whole of 
perfidy of all the acts of former tyrants. The | which he might obtain that kind of fame of which . society would be upturned, and what is felt to be 
gentleman sat perfectly quiet, and we heard of no he has spoken, had he not come here and devoted | an evil in the free States, would be to us utter ruin’ 
movement being made until largely in the month `. his energies to the instruction of this public body! | and destruction. Whatever, therefore, may be 
of July. Now, for what purpose ia that amend-', But, Mr. President, he has made a greater sac- | thought about this institution, whatever opinions 
ment offered here? What good end is it to sub- . rifice than that; and | know he must have felt that | gentlemen may form, it exists amongst us to an 
serve? Does the gentleman expect to get the law | to bea deep one. He has degraded himself by extent and in a form that cannot be dealt with by: 
repealed? Or does he propose by this public dis- ` taking a seat upon this floor as the equal of men our abolition friends; and we must be content, 
cussion—if there should have been any disposition , whom he has denounced in effect, in his speech, and gentlemen of the North must be content to let 
among his constituents in the State of Massachu- as being infamous!. How humiliating it must us struggle on with the evil as best we may. 5 
setts to settle down once again after the former. have been to the feelings of the Senator from Mas- „But the Senator from Massachusetts has fur- 
agitation into quiet and obedience to the laws of | sachusetts to sink himself so low! And how ; nished me with an answer to the whole of his de- 
their country—does the Senator mean by this high and overpowering must have been these nunciation of the fugitive slave law, and of the’ 
speech to stir them up again to resistance? In his claims of duty to abolition societies which induced | persons concerned in passing it. Thatgentleman, 
8 h here to-day in denunciation of the fagitive him to encounter such a dreadful shock to his as the Senate will recollect, made several speeches 
slave law there is no qualifying phrase that he ` feo Yes, sir, here is what he says of this | on aland bill some months ago. One of them 
counsels no resistance. He has got beyond that © act. e calls it a most cruel, unchristian, detest- `: was published under the title, ‘* justice to the land’ 
int. In his speech in 1850, although violent in able, Heaven-defying bill, the pees of which :' States;”’ and in that speech, in reply to the Sen- 
Ris denunciations, he was yet disposed to moder- should make heaven weep and the whole earth ator from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,] he made 
ate the wrath of his hearers—he ‘‘ counselled no | amazed; a foul enactment, a legalized outrage, at : use of this expression: ‘‘ That safe resource of a 
violence;”’ but to-day we have the denunciation of the contemplgtion of which the soul sickens; an weak cause—hard words and the imputation of 
the law and its authors—we have the expression act of shame, exceeding in atrocity all those acts : personal motives.” Sir, if any cause can be de 
of his recent belief that it is not binding upon the of shame and all those ordinances of monarchs ` monstrated to be bad by the use of hard words, and 
conscience, because it is a violation of the Consti- ` which have become a by-word and a hissing to the the imputation of personal motives, and of infamy 
tution of the United States, and of the law of God; _ nations of the earth; that their condemnation is ` in others, it is the cause which that Senator sup- 
but we have no intimation at all to-day that resist- now fixed upon this bill; that the fate of these by- pa in his speech in October, 1850, and which 
ance is to be by public opinion, and therefore we laws which have become a hissing to the nations, . he has supported here to-day. There is scarcely 
have in substance the old oration, without the must be the lot hereafter of the fugitive slave law; an epithet calculated to convey reproach in every 
ualifying clause. `- and the fate of these monarchs, the fate of every | varied form that the gentleman has not resorted 
1 This speech, Mr. President, is well calculated man according to the measure of his influence, :, to, not only in the speech made at the Free-Soil 
to atir u the peo le of Massachusetts. They who gave his support to that law, which has passed | Convention, but written down, calmly and delib- 
look to the honorable Senator for direction and -: into the immortal catalogue of national crime, draw- . erately, and published, as | suppose, under his ` 
guidance; they consider him a ‘‘ marvelous proper ing with it by an inexorable necessity its authors | own superintendence and supervision. Making no 
man;’’ and, availing himself of his influence over : elso; and chiefly him who, as President of the : allowances forthe differences of opinion that others 
them, he delivers himself of such a tirade of abuse | United States, set his name to the bill; thus con- |; may entertain, making no allowance for the hon- 
upon the law of his own country—a law passed | signing him to the deepest depths of infamy. If, esty of the convictions of others, he pronounces 
by this very Senate, in which he knows there are `. the honorable Senator ıs sincere in the statement . all engaged in the passage of this Jaw to be steeped 
many gentlemen who voted for, and still support ; contained in that speech, he then must believe— ': in infamy, and consigns the President of the Uni- 
that leas is calculated, if any one lent a mo- į! for it seems to me that these are almost the very |! ted States to the detestation of posterity for having 
ment’s credence to what he says, to cover us with |: identical words which he used—that all who en- || signed it: Now, if it is possible that the Senator’s 
scorn. For what purpose is it done? Did. the |. gaged in passing this bill, or who lent their as- || own wise maxim can apply to any case, if it is 


he had been induced to abandon that party, and || Senator do it to insult the members of this body? sistance to its passage, are infamous in proportion 
| 
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f 


wouid not be necessary to vilify and abuse the 
living, and to utter what in effect isan assault on 
the memory of the dead. 

Mr. WELLER. Iask for the yeas and nays 
on the motion to amend. 

Mr. DODGE. I was one of those who voted 
for the law which has been so eloquently and fierce- 
ly denounced by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Sumven,] and here or elsewhere I am ready, 
in my feeble way, to vindicate that vote, and the 
law which I helped to enact. Sir, I had read the 
Constitution of my country, and having found its 
language, as I thought, clear and explicit on this 
point, and having taken a solemn oath to support 
that sacred instrument, I did not consider that I 
could disregard its pointed injunctions. 

The words of the Constitution are: 

‘No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or reguiation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Could human language convey in terms less am- 
biguoue, the obligation to return the person held 
to service or labor? [think not. The Supreme 
Court had decided that that portion of the act of 
1793, for the return of fugitives from labor and 
fugitives from justice, which devolved certain du- 


ties upon the officers of the States, was unconstitu- |, 


tional—the Federal Government having no power 
to impose duties of any kind upon the officers of 
the State governments, In view of this decision, 
and of the fact that in many of the States in 
which the Abolitionists had achieved an ascend- 
ency, those States had denied the use of their 
prisons, and actually forbidden their officers, under 
severe penalties, to assist in the recovery of fugi- 
tives from labor—a law of the United States, and 
a stringent law, was necessary, unless we were 
willing to acknowledge that the Constitution was 
a failure, and it and all government were to be sur- 
rendered to the genius and domination of aboli- 
tionism. To these audacious demands I was not | 
then, nor am I now, willing to accede. Besides, 
this law came up for enactment during the most 
gloomy period of those sectional difficulties which 
grew out of the extension of our territorial limits 
at the termination of the Mexican war. The 
southern States being greatly excited at the admis- 
sion of California, and their virtual exclusion, as 
they maintained, from all the remaining Territo- 
ries of the United States, | was glad to assist in 
doing them an act of justice calculated to allay 
excited feeling, and to secure to them the practica! 


Constitution. 
denied by no one, that the citizens of the States 
ef Virginia, Kentucky, and Maryland, each lost 
yearly about $25,000 worth of the species of prop- 
erty which the law under consideration was in- 
tended to protect, or, if lost, to reclaim. Whether 
the statement was an exaggerated one or not, 
every one knows that the loss of the slave States 
in this respect, anterior to the passage of the law 
which it is proposed to repeal, was enormous, and 
that the people of those States were seriously med- 
itating reprisals on the property of the people of 
the free States. I voted for the fugitive slave law 
because I did not doubt ite constitutionality, and 
I understood and believed it would be satisfac- 
tory to the people of the southern States. That 
Jaw, like the constitutional provision on this sub- 
ject, was intended for the benefit of the slave States. 
Our State having no negroes, and not wishing to 
have any, whether they be bond or free, I felt no 
interest in the Jaw nor its provisions, other than 
that it should be satisfactory to those for whose 
benefit it was to be passed, and that it should effect 
the purpose for which it was designed. If thelaw 
ie too stringent, as some contend, and is not there- 
fore as effective as it might otherwise be, the fault 
is not mine. It was framed by those who had an 
immediate interest in the matter, and I voted for 
itin good faith. My object was, that the law 
should aceomplish the purpoge for which it was 
enacted, to wit, the return of the negro to his law- 
ful owner. On this subject, I wanted no illusory 
. nor dead-letter statute upon the book; much less do 
I want a law which, while it shall make a pretense - 
of complying with our constitutional obligations, | 


' do with it would let it alone. 


l cessantly at grk upon this subject. 


. Senate, on the 2d day of February, 1830: 


ossible that it is worth anything, it proves that i in reality does nothing but interpose obstacles to | 
is own cause is a weak and bad one, or else it. those who are asking their rights under the sacred | 


compact which forms our Union. These I stated 
to be my objects, both here and to my constitu- 
ents, when i supported this with the other com- 

romise measures. And, sir, ifat any time while - 

havea seat here the law is likely to fail of its 
purpose, I am willing to strengthen its provisions, 
and to arm the Executive of the United States 
with every power which time and experience under 
its workings may show to be necessary to its full 
and complete entorcement. 

Sir, I have read and heard much on the subject 
of slavery agitation. Among the speeches which - 
served to make up my political opinions upon this 
subject, was one made by a distinguished Senator 
from my native State, (Mr. Benton,) who occu- 
pied a seat in this Chamber for more than thirty 
years, and from whose great productions Í have 
derived nearly all of my limited stock of political 
information. More than twenty-two years ago, 
the prophetic vision of Colonel Benton foresaw 
this slavery crisis. He predicted that ambitious 
and designing demagozues in the free States would, 
for the sake of political advancement, seize upon 
this sensitive, exciting, and dangerous element in 
our complex but admirable system of government, 
to ride into power and place, and, in the language 
of a patriot and statesman, he thus spoke in this 


«c Yes, sir, slavery, as it is, and as it exists among us, 
would have fewer advocates, if those who have nothing to 
But they wil! not let it alone. 
A geographical party, and chiefly a political caste, are m- 
Their operations per- 
vade the Statea, intrude into this Chamber, display tbem- 
selves in innumerable forms, and the thickening of the signs 
announces the forthcoming of some extraordinary move 
ment. Sir, I regard with admiration, that is to say, with 
wonder, the sublime morality of those who cannot bear the 
ab-tract contemplation of slavery, at the distance of five 
hundred or a thousand miles off. It is entirely above, that 
is to say, it affects a vast superiority over the morality of 
the primitive Christians, the Apostles of Christ, and Christ 
himself. Christ and the Apostles appeared in a province 
ot the Roman Empire, when that empire was called the 
Roman World, and that world was filled with slaves. Forty 
millions was the estimated number, being one fourth of the 
whole population. Single individuals held twenty thou- 
sand siaves. A freedman, one who had himself been a 
slave, died the possessor of four thousand—such were the 
numbers. The rights of the owners over this multitude of 


. human beings, was thatof life and death, without protection 


from law, or mitigation from public sentiment. The scourge, 
the cross, the fish pond, the den of the wild beast, and the 
arena of the gladiator, was the lot of the slave, upon the 
slightest expression of the master’s will. A law of incred- 


+; ible atrocity made all slaves responsible with their own 
| lives for the life of their master; it was the law that con- į 


: the slaves—their hapless condition—and their white eofor, : 


demned the whole household of slaves to death, in case of 
the assassination of the master; a law under which as many 
as tour hundred have been executed at a time. And these 


rae ' slaves were the white people of Europe, and of Asia Minor, | 
benefit of a clearly-expressed provision of the | Fin La 4 


It was represented on this floor,and | 


the Greeks, and other nations, from whom the. present in- 
habitants of the world derive the most valuable productions 
of the human mind. Christ saw all this—the number of 


which was the same with bis own; yet he said nothing 


: against slavery ; he preached no doctrines which led to in- 


surrection and massacre; none which, in their application 
to the state of things in our country, would authorize an 


; inferior race of blacks to exterminate that superior race of 


| whites, in whose ranks he himself appeared upon earth. 


He preached no such doctrines, but those of a contrary tenor, 


. which inculeated the duty of fidelity and obedience on the 


: a runaway, much less to entice him from his master ; and, | ` prospect which presents itself of more perfect success in a 


part of the slave—humanity and kindness on the part of the 
taster. His Apostles did the same. St. Paul sent back a 
runaway slave, Onesimus, to his owner, with a letter of 
apology and supplication. He was not the man to harbor 


least of all, to excite an insurrection. 
“ Slavery, which once filled the Roman world, has dis- | 
appeared from most of the countries whichatomposed that ` 
great dominion. 1t has disappeared from nearly all Europe, 
and from half the States of this Union. There and here it 
has ceased upon the same principle: upon the principle of . 
economy, and a calculation of interest; a calculation, | 


which, in a certain density of population and difficulty of ` 


subsistence, makes it cheaperto hire a man than to own 


him; cheaper to pay for the work he does, and hear no 
! more of him, than to be burdened with his support from 


` the cradle to the grave. 
on a principle of religion; the religion of all nations conse- : i 


Slavery never ceased anywhere 


crates it. its abolition cannot be enforced among Chris- 


tians on that ground, without reproaching the Founder of . 
' their religion. Many who think themselves Christians are 


now engaged in preaching against slavery; but they had 


: better ascertain whether they have fulfilled the precepts of 


: are engaged in the same occupation, it is needless to give 


Christ, before they assume a moral superiority over him, and , 
undertake to do what he did not. To the politicians who ; 
the like admonition. They have their views, and the suc- 
cess of these would be poorly promoted by following the 
precepts of the Gospel. Their kingdom is of this world ;, 
and lo reach it, they will do the things they ought not, and 
leave undone the things which they oughtto do. Slavery 
will cease, in the course of some generations, in several of | 


t 
j 
| 
i 


ni ment, they fare as the rest of the laboring community. Same 


principle on which it has disappeared elsewhere. In some 
parts it is not sustainable now, upon a calculation of in- 
terest. Habit and affection is the main bond. A great 


‘| amelioration in the condition of the slave has taken place. 
‘| In most of the States they are as members of the family, 


` and in ail the essential particulars of labor, food, and rai- 


masters are cruel; but the laws condemn such cruelty; and 
what is more effectual than the law, is the abhorrence of 
public sentiment. But cruelty is not confined to the black 


` slave; it extends to the white apprentice, to the orphans 


that are bound out, and to the children of the poor that are 
hired to the rich. Many of these can, and often do, tell 
pitiable tales of stinted food and excessive work, of merci- 
less beatings, brutal indignities, and precocious debauch- 
eries.”? 

Mr. President, I have read from the great speech 
of Colonel Benton, and I beg to trouble you with 
a brief extract froman oration delivered on the anni- 
versary of American independence in St. Lawrence 
county, in the State of New York. For his plain 
and simple garb, his cordial, frank, and unostenta- 
tious manners, his refusal ofall the high, the lucra- 
tive, the lifetime offices of his country, and his stern 
Roman virtues, Silas Wright received, and, in my 
humble judgment, richly merited, the soubriquet of 
the Cato of America; and it is to his voice, com- 
ing to us as it now does from the tomb, that I 
would invoke attention. His address, like the 
speech of Colonel Benton, was made to admonish 
his countrymen of the free States of their duties 
and obligations as members of a common Confed- 
eracy, and to guard them against the dangers 
which then threatened, and now threatens, our 
vessel of State. Silas Wright thus spoke on the 
4th day of July, 1839: 

“© No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
‘the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
‘quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
‘such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
‘the party to whom such service or labor may be due.’ 

“ That this clause of the Constitution is applicable to the 
fugitive slave is unquestionably true, as he is held to ser- 
vice in the slave State ‘under the laws thereof’ and that 
itis as applicable to the legally bound apprentice and ser- 
vant of the free States is equally plain and true. Does the 
fact that the provision is broad enough to embrace the slave 
vitiate it, and make wrong its insertion as a part of that 
sacred instrument? Is it not just and proper in itself? and 
ought not the friendly relation to exist and be perpetual 
among the States of the Union? As applicable to the slave 
is it not due to the previous provisions which recognize and 
tolerate the institution of slavery and respect the rights and 


' the interests of the slaveholding States? Could the fair 


faith implied by these provisions be carried out without this 
one? And can they now be available in the true spirit of 
the compact between the States, without a faithful observ- 
ance of this covenant also? 

“Are there any who will blame our venerable fathers, the 
delegates in the Convention of: 1787, for giving their assent 
to this clause of our Constitution? All the old thirteen 


| States assented to it, and te all the other concessions and 


i: with the subject of domestic slavery. 


1 
i 
| 


compromises which have been mentioned as connected 
The people of all 
the States assented to them, and fifty years of internal 
: peace and abundant prosperity have attested the wisdom of 
the Convention, the patriotism and devotion of the Federal 
Union, and the intelligence, and justice, and faith of the 
people. What Aimerican‘citizen will now rise, and, claim- 
ing to be purer than Washington, the President of that 
Convention, purer and more patriotic than the sages who 
| supported him in the great work of forming onr Constitu- 
tion, as they had previously in theachievement of our inde- 
pendence, will cast the first stone at that temple of human 
liberty which they erected? Who, that loves his country, 
will open again the delicate and troublesome compromises 
thus solemnly formed, thus settled, and now consecrated by 
time and happy experience, with the hope of reaching bet- 
ter results from the present temper and feeling of the coun- 
try? Who will cast upon the ocean of time and chance 
the invaluable blessings we have gained, the triumph to 
human liberty we have secured, for the dark and stormy 


new effort? Who will wantonly trample upon the faith 
we have solemnly pledged to our brethren of the other 
States, upon entering the Confederacy, as a means of mould- 
; ing them to a more yielding disposition in some future com- 
` pact? Who will boldly strike at the Union itself, and stake 
its fate against his sympathies for the slave 2”? 
` _ Sir, in apposition to the designs of ultra Abo- 
litionism, and in exposure of the sad results which 
must inure to our country from the carrying out 
of their nefarious doctrines, I could quote still 
more extensively from the eminent living and the 
: illustrious dead of our America, but time forbids. 
Mr. President, from my knowledge of this 


‘ slavery agitation, and the persons engaged in it, I 


‘ have never doubted, and 


i 


o not now doubt, that 
they have one of two objects in view—either an 
: overthrow of our Government by revolution and 
| bloodshed, or the establishment of an absolute 
equality between the white and black races who 
inhabit this Republic. The accomplishment of the 
latter object is their cherished and darling hope. 
They look to the former as a dernier resort, and 


the States where it new exists, and cease upon the same || Many are now praying for its advent, and seeking 
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to embroil the States in a war in which American || to be their ulterior and cherished purposes, and be- || and dock-yards in the United States. Removeor 
blood is to be shed by American hands. __|| leving, as I most sincerely do, that the practical '! abolish it in these places, and they would then im- 
This might not be difficult to accomplish, if ' enforcement of their doctrines will degrade and | mediately attack the institution in the States—first 
Massachusetts and South Carolina were adjoining debase my own race, and sound thedeath-knellto `: indirectly, but soon directly and boldly. Let thern 
States; but, thank God, they are widely separated, the Union, l here and everywhere war upon abo- ` storm the last rampart, State sovereignty, and let 
and a much more fraternal feeling actuates the con- litionism, in all its Protean shapes and guises. !` loose the three millions of Africans held to service 
terminous free and slave States. _ ee Sir, if you were to repeal the fugitive slave law _ in those States in which slavery exists, and then, 
Mr. President, the questions involved inthis to-day, you would have just the same clamor to- withthe Free-Soil and Abolition views of fraternity 
slavery agitation rise in importance far above the morrow that you hear now, raised about slavery and equality, contemplate the horrid state of society 
fugitive law, and go agreat way beyond even in this District. It isthe same which existed in re- | which would be precipitated upon us—the woes 
the abolition of slavery in the States of the South gard to the right of petition, twenty-first rule,and innumerable which would be inflicted upon both 
—revolutionary and destructive of life and prop- Wilmot proviso, some years since. No triumph ` races. 
erty as the latter would be. Behind these are satisfies abolition—none could do so, but the tri- “ Better endure the ills we have 
iina grave and R oan of equality: mph SLAY. Surrender any of the outworks ` Than fly to others that we know not of.” 
amalgamation, and superiority between the Cau- of the fortress, however unimportant, and you , itioni 
casiun and African races. The idea of equality only bring them nearer to the ander There sao i Por maot AEA ERRE one a a deadly 
and amalgamation of those races in the United peace with them, except upon the condition men- | project for getting rid of the fi ins pay pe 
States of America is utopian in the extreme, and tioned. They choose someapparently vulnerable Poon har to the; nati Rha: rahe th a 
I think wicked and disgraceful. Withthe excep- point at which to level their artillery, and the fugi-  edee oF God with rasi aell aa v nd ae 
tion of a fanatical few, to state the question is to tive slave law, thus selected, is now receiving their . other benefits which have EaI A 
show its utter impracticability, and to draw upon fire. Remove that, and immediately their guns their enslavementamonest us. Inth Haare qin, 
its authors the execration of all men of all parties, will be pointed at slavery in the District ofColum- adequate representation which I Race ee tte 
save the Abolition party, As long as the two bia, Abolish it there, and they will then direct SEARE of triumphant and successful abolis 
em a E E the Wack ase: e e e E a Oe ee ee 
’ ty o Ps ROE i scribe ul, defense which all the world know 
All history fully attests this fact, and whether it Thue vuidienee ach a e eeribed them. South would make, when fightine for their fresides 
was so designed by the Great Creator of the uni- yon can assign for having been enrolled in the Whig party, - and propert nathing of the indescribable horro 
verse or not, the acknowledgment of that supe- and mustered under its banner, so zealously and so long. :| of dntneetic anid servile war—nothing of cities a a 
riority is the only condition upon which these pad now Í ain not to contend that the evil spirit I described S sacked 3° 3 an 
1 3 ` ias possessed the one party without mitigation or excep- ;| States sacke and conflagrated, before abolition 
races can,ever live together in peace. Witness. tion, and fully directed the actions of the other; but I ap- `. could reach its final purpose of liberty, fraternity, 
the expulsion from Ohio of the negroes set free by peal to you, to your candor and justice, if the beneficent and equality. That picture of disunion was drawn 
Mr. Randolph—from the cities of Cincinnati and Spirit has not worked chiefly in the [Aig party, and its by Mr. Web he 27 
Philadelphia, upon two memorable occasions, of *2'#eopistin the adverse party.” 1280 a ae be 1af h day “oF Tuer: 
rab casions * * * fi * * * , nearly a quarter of a century ago, in words 
the free Glacke congregated within their limits— & Slavery is the sin of not some of the States only, but | that breathe aa burn, and, haurt Sen quoted 
the number of sovereign States which, by consti- of them all—of not our nation only, but of all nations. It | will bear repetition. He said: 
tutional enactments, and by law, have forbidden ; perverted and cormipted the Moral Pene of mankind, deep- “ While AA Taata we nee high, exciting, grati 
the settlement of free persons of color within their Habits of thought a Heed A a NO Americal fying prospects spread out before us, for us and our children, 
borders. These things prove that the prejudice State has yet delivered itself entirely from these habits. Beyond that, E seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant 
of caste can never be overcome in our country. : We in New York are guilty of slavery still by withholding _, that, in my day, at least, that curtain may never rise. God 
The sincere but miseuided Abolitionist—the man te right of suffrage from the race we have emancipated. grantthat, on my vision, never may be opened what lies 


j i i | You, in Ohio, are guility in the same way, by a system of behind. When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the 
who, ldap by his fanatical zeal, and one idea, i black laws, still more aristocratic and odon, Yi p written last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on 
believes he is rendering God and his country a ser- | in the Constitution of the United States, that five slaves _ the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
vice when he is flourishing the burning brand,and | shall count equal to three free men, as a basis of represent- Unina; oa Saag disseverad, discordant helligetent; ih 
; DA : A ation ; and it is written, also, in violation of Divine law nd rent with Civil fueds, or drenched, it may be, wit 

petig en e fair mele a by paor that we shall surrender the fugitive slave who takes arefuge = fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering glance 
hands, and which for more than three quarters o at our fireside from his relentless pursuer. You blush not rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now 
a century has so securely sheltered all who have : at these things, because they have become as familiar as Known and honored throughout the earth, still full high ad- 
taken refuge under its broad and comly propor- nouschold words ; and your pretended Free-Soil allies claim vanced, its arms and trophies streaming in meir orginal 
. ; cae peculiar merit for maintaining these miscalled guarantees , a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star ob- 
tions—such a man, if he be honest, disinterested, of slavery which they find hethe national compact. Doeg ` Secured, bearing for its motto no such miserable interrogatory 


pious, as many of the rank and file are, may be pot all this prove that the Whig party have kept up with | 8$, What is all this worth? Nor those other words of de- 


respected. But what is to be thought of the polit- the spirit of the age? That it is as true and faithful to hu- | lusion and folly—Liberty first, and Union afterwards; but 
‘everywhere spread all over in characters of living light 


ical itionists— i man treedom as the inert conscience of the American peo- 

ical Abolitionists—those men in the free States ı ile will permit it to be? What, then, you say, can nothin | blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sen, an 

who, while they know nothing of slavery,and P P a Men, You Say, R. i i 

h , y sheer g avery, be done for freedom because the public conscience is inert? | OVer the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, 
ave naught to do with it, are harrowing up the . Yes, much can be done, everything can be done. Slavery || that other sentiment, dear to every true American heart, 

feelings of good men and women by inflammatory | can be limited to its present bounds; it can be ameliorated. “Libery and Union, now and forever, one and insepar- 


° ; sy: i able!” 
appenie to thee passions and prejudices —whoare | 11 gan beat it must ty anotinuen, and Jou and 1 can | A 
sporting with the property, peace, and lives of our |: || Mr. HALE. Mr. President, { did not intend 
| | 


h summation will be beneficent, and ita rewards glorious. It h s 
people, and the perpetuity of our Government, to | requires oniy to follow this simple vile of acion: To do | to have said anything, and I shall now occupy the 


obtain office and political distinction for them- ;. everywhere, and on every occasion what we can, and not i! attention of the Senate but a very few momenta. 
selves? Their kingdom is of this world, and to reach e S orod reae be aba metvanienoe any ame; araue i| But I feel that I should be doing injustice to my 

i > z i ise 1 Li S fi - . soe ` . 
it they will do the things they ought not, and leave |: not do more. Circumstances determine possibilities. When | OWA feelings, and injustice to my friend, the Sena- 
undone the things they ought to do. we have done our best to shape them and make them pro- ;| tor from Massachusetts, who has addressed the 
Sir, it is lamentable to see gentlemen possessed | pitious, we may rest satisfied that superior wisdom has de- Senate to-day, if I were to fail at this time to ex- 
of a high order of talente~of extensive and varied | feruinrd tes orm as thy exist and willbe sareted wit | press the very great gratification with which I list 
erudition, and who should, from their knowledge power. But we musi begin deeper and lower than thecom- | ened to his speech. In saying that, I do not mean 
and experience, know much of men and things— : position and combination of factions or parties wherein the | tO pass by entirely the honorable Senator from 
engaged in riding this hobby to the extremes tq pena security pe ns lies ane anawer that it ` North Carolina, (Mr. Bapcen,] for I listened to 
A s : i : ‘ ies in the Constitution of the United States, and the consti- i i F K Siaa 
which many of them are going in their grand cru- tutions and Jaws of slaveholding States Notatall. Itis ninh as | sways co. a gre’ ae jus 
sade for liberty, equality, and fraternity. They in the erroneous sentiment of the American people. Con- ; “ce compels me to say that by far the best part 
are employing their time and talents in ethnologi- ,, stitutions and Jaws can no more rise above the virtue of the | of his speech was the extract which he read from 
cal researches and discourses, not only toestablish | people than the limpid stream can climb above its native |a former speech of the honorable Senator from 
the equality of, the African race, but its vast supe- ` spring. Inculcate the love of freedom and the equal rights | Massachusetts. [Laughter.] I listened to them 
: both with great pleasure; but, sir, [ feel bound to 


pra : z ot man under the paternal roof; see to it that they are 

riority to our own. If their doctrines can be | taught in the scgools and in the churches ; reform yourown Pe ` A 

brought into practical operation, (and they are pre- ; code; EXTEND A CORDIAL WELCOME TO THE FUGITIVE |: SAY to-day that it is my deliberate conviction that 

pared and are panting for the experiments) they ` who lays (Ais wenvi limte at your doorsand DEYEND HIM A3- the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, if he 

would introduce black-skinned, flat-nose: ; and error, that slavery has any constitutional guarantee whien : Were actuated by as corrupt and selfish motives 

woolly-headed Senators and Representatives, in ` may not be released, and ought not to be relinguithed; say 88 Can possibly be attributed to him, has, so far as 
his own personal fame and reputation are con- 


this Chamber and in the House of Representatives. to slavery, when it shows its bond and demands its pound . 
' of flesh, that if it draws one drop of blood its life shall pay :. cerned, done enough by the effort he has made 


They seek to break down and destroy all distinc- snes A ; 
: P the forfeit; inculcate that the free States can maintain the `; g a ; . : 

tions between the whites and blacks in respect to -- rights of kospilality and humanity—that Executive author- ; here to day to place himself side by side with the 

suffrage, office, marriage, and every other relation `. ity can forbear to favor slavery—that Congress can debate— ‘į first orators of antiquity, and as far ahead of any 

age, ’ Be, y y € we : 

of life. This I might show; by reading from the that Congress, at least, can mediate with the slaveholding «| living American orator as freedom is ahead of 

speeches of the Senator from New York, [Mr. States tant, a least; future eruermiog mie oat slavery. I believe that he has formed to-day a 

. a ‘an iven up to freedom a Steu : = e 
Sewanrp,]* and others; and knowing these things | the war with Mexico would have been sufficient to have || PEW era in the history of the politics and of the 
| eloquence of the country; and that in future gen- 


redeemed millions unborn from bondage. Do all this, and , si : . A 

* EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF MR. SEWARD. inculcate all this, in the spirit of moderation and benevo- | erations the young men of this nation will be stim- 

“ These elements divide and classify the American peo- :- lence, and not of Lege ay and para os yon will || ulated to effort by the record of what an American 
ple into two classes—the party of Freedom, and the party ʻi soon bring the parties of the country into an effective «E : Senator has this day done, to which all the appeal 

Š i its ' gression upon slavery. Whenever the public mind shall | aay cone, 2 appeals 

or Slavey: Each or hese pardies bns iia. comt and i r sh if drawn from ancient history would be entirely in- 


sceptor.’”’ : will the abolition of slavery, the way will open for it. n 
* * * * * * * || «I know that you will tell me this is all too slow. | adequate. Yes, sir, he has to-day made a draft 


“ The party of Freedom seeks complete and universal | Well, then. go faster if you can, and Twill yo with yous ji upon the gratitude of the friends of humanity and 
emancipation. You, W nias of the Reserve, and you espe- || but remember the instructive lesson that was taught in the | of liberty that will not be paid through many gen- 


cially, seceding Whigs, none know #0 well as you that || words, ‘ these things ought ye to have done, and not to have | k r 
these two elements exist and are developed in the two great | left the others undone.’ ”? || erations, and the memory of which shall endure 
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SENATE. 


as long as the English language is spoken, or the 
history of this Republic formsa part of the annals 
of the world. That, sir, is what I believe; and if 
I had one other feeling or could indulge in it in 


carry into effect the Constitution in all its parts, 
proclaiming that it is their duty, under an obliga- 
tion to conscience, to violate both the Constitution 


reference to that effort, it would be a feeling of | an evil or a crime? — f e 7 | 
These are my opinions upon this subject, and ` 
hence I shall vote against the proposan to repeal | 


envy, that it was notin me to tread even at an 
humble distance in the path which he has so nobly 
and eloquently illustrated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I will not 
protract thisdebate. I have no comments to make | 
upon the speeches which have been made. The 
arguments against the fugitive slave law, when 


| 
t 
f 
| 


examined closely, are arguments against the Con- ` 


stitution of our country, and not against the pro- 
visions of the law which has been passed for the 
purpose of carrying that Constitution into effect... 


All that is said about the crime of slavery—about | 


a law higher than the Constitution, which forbids 
obedience to human laws in conflict with the Di- |: 
vine law—the whole tenor of the objections that | 
have been urged, are objections against the Con- 
stitution, rather than against the law. What 


_to the whole of an Abolition speech. 


would these gentlemen care for the form of pro- ` 


ceedings and provisions of the law, provided the 
fugitive was not to be returned to his master? The 
real objection is, that the fugitive is sent back, not | 
that the form of trial does not satisfy them. I | 
repeat that the real objection that is made in the | 
country everywhere, is that the fugitive is sent | 
back to his master, there to be tried whether he is | 
a fugitive or not by the laws of the State from | 
which he fled. That being the true character of | 
the objection, gentlemen should pass over the law | 
and make their assaults directly against the Con- | 
stitution of the United States, in obedience to 
which the law was passed. Let them take the ' 
responsibility of an open and manly avowal of their ! 
real position. Let them proclaim to the world 
that they feelbound by conscientious scruples, to 
make. violent resistance to the Constitution which | 
our fathers have transmitted to us. Such is their 
evident meaning. All I have to say on that sub- ' 
ject is this, that the Constitution provides that a 
fugitive from service in one State, escaping into | 
another, ‘shall be delivered up.” The Constitu- | 
tion also provides that no man shall be a Senator | 
unless he takes an oath to support the Constitu- |; 
tion. Then, I ask, how does a man acquire a | 
right on this floor to speak, except by taking an | 
oath to support and sustain the Constitution of |; 
the United States? And when he takes that oath, 
Ido not understand that he has a right to have a 
mental reservation, or entertain any secret equivo- 
cation that he excepts that clause which relates to 
the surrender of fugitives from service. I know |; 
not how a man reconciles it to his conscience to 
take that oath to support the Constitution, when 
he believes that Constitution is in violation of the 
law of God. If a man thus believes, and takes 
the oath, he commits perfidy to his God, in order 
that he may enjoy the temporary honors of a seat 
upon this floor. In this point of view, itis simp! 
a question of whether Senators will be true to their 
oaths, and true to the Constitution under which 
we live. 

Sir, whenever I come to the conclusion that I 
cannot conscientiously perform my obligations | 
under that instrument which I am sworn to sup; | 
port, you will find me refusing to take office under 
this Government, and, at the same time, declar- 
ing myself for instant disunion, in order to release 
myself from any obligation which I cannot con- 
scientiously chrry into effect. But, sir, so long as 
I am content to live under the Constitution, I will 
be faithful to all its provisions. I know of no 
other mode, I know of no other alternative, ex- 
cept to observe the Constitution, and the oath to 
support it, in its letter and its spirit. He who 
cannot do this has no right to hold office under 
this Government, or under the State governments, 
while the Constitution exists; for the Constitution 
of the United States requires all officers under the 
State governments to take an oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution of the United States. Hence 
me cannot have a judge in any State, or a mem- 

er of the Legislature, or any other officer, who 
has not taken an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and thereby promised that 
every fugitive from service shall be delivered up. 

How is it, then, that we are told that men with 
these obligations resting upon them, who have 
appealed to God for the sincerity of their vow to | 


_ the abolition of slavery. But this oration of the | 


| 


‘i Man suppose that this Union can 
unless every section of it is secured in the enjoy- `| 
| Stood the character of his speech, and the whole 
' tenor of his oration. 


the fugitive slave law, and for w 
ations are necessary to carry it into effect, believ- 
ing that it is my solemn duty, as it is my cheer- 
ful pleasure, to carry into effect every provision 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. President, I certainly do 
not desire to weary the Senate, at this late hour, 

y attempting to discuss the question which has 
been obtruded upon it to-day. But l ma 
allowed briefly to express my opinion, as 
now, for the first time, called on to vote upon it in 
the Senate. 


'| and their oath, in order to avert what they believe 
|| the blood of murdered men. 


atever appropri- _ r 
he not know that force will bemet by force? Does 


be ` 
am ` 


I will say, sir, at the outset, that this is the first 
` time in the course of my life that I have listened 


I did not 


know that it was possible that I could endure a ` 
j speech for over three hours upon the subject of | 


Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner, ] to- ; 


day, has been so handsomely embellished with 
poetry, both Latin and English, so full of classical 


allusions and rhetorical flourishes, as to make it : 


been made. 

I do not see what object the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts could have had in view unless it was 
to excite in the free States of this Union a forcible 


' resistance to the enactment of the last Congress 


known as “ the fugitive slave law.” In the exer- 


cise of that power which is vested in you under 


the Constitution, you have attempted to give se- | 


| curity to one of the institutions that exist in a por- 
Does any . 


tion of the States of this mana h 
e maintained 


ment of its constitutional rights? Can the Union 
be maintained if one portion of the Confederacy 


is permitted to trample upon the rights of another? . 
I apprehend it is too late in the day to discuss ' 


the constitutionality of the fugitive law. The 


power of Congress to legislate on the subject is,. 


in my opinion, unquestionable. The former law 
of 1793, containing provisions similar to those 


| found in this act, was passed by the fathers of the 


Republic, who understood, perhaps, the Consti- 
tution quite as well as the Senator from Massa- 


| chusetts. 


Sir, I look to no “ higher law” than the Con- 
stitution of the United States in ascertaining the 
political rights of the members of this Confedera- 
cy. I find that here is an institution fastened upon 
this country, recognized by the Constitution, and 


Tam willing to throw around it all the guarantees | 
| necessary to give it protection. Now that Con- 
| gress, in the exercise of the power conferred by 


the Constitution, have legislated, and the public 
mind has become settled down, and there is a 
peaceable and quiet execution of the law in almost 
every section of the Union, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, by an inflammatory speech, indi- 


rectly, at least, counsels forcible resistance. Why | 


this attempt to show the resemblance between the 
fugitive slave law and the stamp act, which our 
revolutionary fathers resisted? The stamp act 
was resisted by revolution, by bloodshed. 

Mr. SUMNER. The stamp act was not re- 
sisted forcibly. 

Mr. WELLER. It was one of the acts which 
brought about the Revolution, which did result in 
bloodshed. It was one of the acts which our 
fathers refused to execute. 
from Massachusetts prepared for this? 


to-day, to resist the execution of the law? 


he not know that, if his counsel is taken, blood- ` 
Sir, I would rather be the | 
lowest and humblest slave in all the land, than to 4: 


shed is inevitable? 


have the blood of murdered men upon my hands, ! 


If the constituents.of the Senator from Massachu- 


setts follow his direction, if they obey his counsels, 7 


murder, I repeat, is inevitable; and upon your 
hands, sir, ay, upon your hands, [addressing 


Mr. Sumner,] must rest the blood of those mur- | 


dered men. Are you prepared for that? Would 
your conscience sustain you in this? This forci- 


| 


And is the Senator | 
Does he ; 
counsel the people of Massachusetts, as he has | 
Does | 


| much more palatable than I supposed it could have ‘| 


l 
i 
l 
{ 
i 
i 


4 


ble resistance is not only calculated to strike at 
the very foundation of our republican institutions 
by dissolving the Union, but to bring upon the 
head of the learned Senator from Massachusetts 
He who counsels 
murder is himself a murderer! Does he think 
that any officer, who is charged with the execution 
of the law of the land, will not execute it? Does 


he approve of the murders at Christana? Would 
a repetition of that horrible tragedy gratify his 
taste ? 

The Senator from Massachusetts has denounced 
the slave-hunter as if he were a monster of most 
hideous mien! Who is the “ slave-hunter?” A 
man who resides in one of the States of this 
Union, in the possession of certain property— 
property around which the guarantees of legisla- 
tion have been thrown. That property escapes 
into a free State, and the owner pursues it. He 
goes, then, under the law of Congress, for the 
purpose of recovering that which is regarded as 
property; and the Senator counsels the good peo- 
ple of Massachusetts to regard that law as similar 
to the stamp act, and to resort to revolution in 
order to resist it! Does the Senator fully compre- 
hend and properly appreciate the responsibility 
resting upon him? 

Mr. SUMNER. Allow me to correct the Sen- 
ator. Irun a parallel between the slave act and 
the stamp act; and in doing that I showed his- 
torically how our fathers opposed the stamp act, 
and my language was precisely this; That they 
rallied the country in peaceful phalanx against the 
execution of the act; that, within the bounds of the 
law and the Constitution, to that object they ded- 
icated the patriot energies of the land. Such was 
the language I employed, as near as I can recol- 


‘| lect; and let me say, that not one word has fallen 


from my lips to-day, suggesting, in any way, a 
resort to force. 
Mr. WELLER. Then I entirely misunder- 


Mr. SUMNER. Most certainly you did. 

Mr. WELLER. Then I must plead guilty to 
the humiliating charge of not being able to com- 

rehend the English language. My friend from 

orth Carolina Mr. Bancer] read extracts from 
a speech of the Senator from Massachusetts, de- 
livered before he came here, in which, while he 
seems to have said ironically, ‘ I do not counsel 
you to resistance,’’ uses language calculated to 
lead directly to the forcible resistance of the law. 
If that is not to be inferred from his speech to- 
day; if any other construction can be fairly placed 
upon it, then I am unable to understand the force 
of English words. If, as he affirms, this act of 
Congress is a violation of the law of God, of the 
Constitution of the United States, a ‘ wicked, in- 
famous, devilish law, abhorrent to every principle 
of religion and morality,’ then a forcible resist- 


j ance would be justifiable. So that the Senator 


| cannot escape from the conclusion. 


4 


But, Mr. President, I hold that it is not only 
your duty to throw around this institution of 
slavery all the guarantees which legislation de- 
mands, in accordance with the power given by 
the Constitution, but you are bound as good citi- 
zens to avoid all agitation of that question in the 
free States. You are bound to prevent as far as 


|| possible any state of feeling from being engendered 


calculated to prevent a just and fair execution of 
the law. You are under a solemn obligation as 
citizens of the Republic to abstain from pursuin 


.any course in the free States which is calculate 


to defeat the recovery of the property which may 
escape from the owner. You do not legislate 
upon the subject, it is true. You pass no law in 

assachusetts prohibiting the slave-owner from 
going there in pursuit of his property—and why? 
Because you know that the Supreme Court of the 
United States would declare that all that sort of 
legislation was unconstitutional and void. But 
you do more; you manufacture, by the sort of 
speeches we have heard here to-day, a state of 
public feeling which more effectually shuts out the 


|| slaveholder than any legislation you could adopt. 


Is that good faith amongst men and amongst States, 
all confederated together in one common Union? 
Does not common honesty require that we shall 
pursue that course toward each other which is 
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But, Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss !: 
this subject; I only rose to express briefly my | 
opinions, and to give utterance to the feelings of , 
my heart. Perhaps it was not necessary that I 
should have expressed them—certainly not with | 
regard to those gentlemen with whom I have been | 
associated in public life, and to whom I am per- ' 
sonally known. My opinions upon the subject | 
have been well understood by them. I avowed ` 
them in 1848, when I had the high satisfaction of - 
being beaten for Governor in the State of Ohio. 
Upon the Western Reserve, the hot-bed of aboli- 
tionism—that section of my native State where 
the sentiments avowed by the Senator from Mas- | 
sachusetts will be appreciated—there I told his | 
Abolition friends that if I were elected by two | 
votes, and ascertained that two abolitionists had | 
voted for me, I would resign the office and go | 
home. You may infer from that, sir, what my 
sentiments have been toward the Abolitionists. ' 
And now, sir, let me say in conclusion, that I am 
content with the Constitution as it is. It has 
made us a great and prosperous nation—a happy 
and free Poor e=-sontented at home, respected 
abroad. I desire to devote all the energies of my 
soul to its perpetuity; but Í cannot dee how it can 
be perpetuated except by securing to each State the | 
undisturbed enjoyment of its constitutional rights. | 

Mr.CH ASE. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras] has made a very serious 
charge against all those who propose to vote for | 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachu- . 
setts. He has charged us with infidelity—delib- 
erate and purposed infidelity—to the Constitution 
we have sworn to support. 

Sir, I repel the charge. I deny it in its letter, 
and in its spirit—in its whole breadth, and in all 
its detail, The argument which my friend from 
Massachusetts has addressed to us to-day, was 
not an assault upon the Constitution. Ye was 
a noble vindication of that great charter of gov- 
ernment from the perversions of the advocates of 
the fugitive slave act. 

Why, sir, what is the very first proposition 
which the advocates of that act are bound to main- 
tain? Is it not this: that the power to enact it has 
been granted in the Constitution to Congress? 
And what has the Senator from Massachusetts 
asserted? That the fugitive servant clause of the 
Constitution is a clause of compact between the ' 
States, and confers no legislative power upon Con- 
gress. He hasarrayed history and reason in sup- 
port of this proposition; and I avow my convic- ; 
tion, now and here, that, logically and historically, F 
a argument is impregnable—entirely impreg- 
nable. 

Now, sir, before gentlemen undertake to charge ` 
us with treason, let them answer the argument of , 
the Senator from Massachusetts. Until they do 
that, let them understand that the supporters of 
the fugitive law are quite as obnoxious to the 
charge as its opponents. 

Something has been said in censure of the Sen- 
ator for having spoken at all on this subject to- 
day. We are told that the session approaches its 
close, and that business presses. I do not under- 
take to interpret the Senator’s motives; but I know, 
and you know, that, weeks ago, he asked the Sen- 
ate to consider a resolution which he had laid upon 
your table that he might have an opportunity of 
submitting the views which he has now delivered 
with so much eloquence and power. Then, sir, 
we were not pressed with business. Then wead- 
journed over Saturdays. And yet the Senate, upon : 
the yeas and nays, refused his request. During the 
three sessions I have occupied a seat in this Cham- 
ber, I never before knew the courtesy of a hearing 
refused to a Senator under similar circumstances. 

The PRESIDENT. [think the honorable Sen- 
ator is mistaken. 

Mr. CHASE. The Chair corrects me. [ only 
state my own recollection. If thereis an instance 
of such refusal I should be glad to hear it named. 
Certainly, within the last few days, when the Sen- 
ator from New York expressed a wish to be heard 
on the resolution relating to the fisheries, and some 
indisposition was manifested to the postponement 
of the debate for his convenience, more than one 

ntleman remarked, that, to give a Senatora hear- 
ing on a subject on which he deemed it his duty | 
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Well, sir, when the Senator from Massachu- 
setts was thus refused a hearing, what option was 
left to him? His sense of public duty and personal 
obligation required him to declare his views on the 
great subject he had discussed before the close of 
this session. You denied him a convenient oppor- 
tunity. That denial compelled him to avail him- 
self of an inconvenient opportunity. You refused 
an ordinary courtesy of the Senate; that refusal 
constrained him to avail himself of his right as a 
Senator. I rejoice that he has done so. The coun- 
try will hear and judge. Let those who condemn 
the speech answer its logic and falsify its history 
if they can. 

While I do not pretend to interpret the motives 
of the Senator, there is one consideration which, 
I can readily imagine, may have had no little 
weight with hin. His speech will be received as 
an emphatic protest against the slavish doctrine of 
finality in legislation which two of the political 
conventions recently held have joined in forcing 
upon the country. Itis a novel doctrine in this 
country that an act of Congregs, not in itself a con- 
tract, is incapable of repeal or essential modifica- 
tion. It is utterly repugnant to the principles of 
the Democratic faith and to the spirit of the Amer- 
ican people. No act of Congress, with the excep- 
tion I just named, is irre ble. No act of Con- 
gress is beyond the judgment and the reach of the 
people, who make Representatives, and Senators, 
and Presidents. 

This attempt to exalt the fugitive slave act above 
the people will prove abortive. I do not know 
when the hour for its repeal will arrive; but you 
may rely upon it it will come. I believe, indeed, 
that the time is not very distant when the people 
of this country will become satisfied that Congress 
has no power to legisiate on this subject; and, 
while recognizing and fulfilling in its whole extent 


every obligation which the Constitution really im- > 


poses, will sweep this law from the statute-book 
as an usurpation of undelegated power. 

Let me add, Mr. President, that in my judgment 
the speech of my friend from Massachusetts will 
mark aw grain American history. It will dis- 
tinguish the day when the advocates of that theory 
of governmental policy, constitutional construc- 
tion, which he has so ably defended, and so bril- 
liantly illustrated, no longer content to stand on 
the defensive in the contest with slavery, boldly 
attacked the very citadel of its power in that doc- 
trine of finality, which two of the political parties 
of the country, through their national organiza- 
tions, are endeavoring to establish as the impreg- 
nable defense of its usurpations. . 

Let me say further—and } will no longer treu- 
pass upon the indulgence of the Senate—that, in 
my judgment, the country will only find repose 
from the slavery agitation, when Congress shall 
cease to legislate on the subject of slavery. 

Mr. DOWNS. All that we want now is peace. 

Mr. CHASE. May you have it, and that 
speedily. But allow me to say that there can be 
no peace until the Congress of the United States, 
returning to the original policy of the founders of 
the Republic, and disclaiming all jurisdiction over 
the subject of slavery, shall maintain freedom 
wherever the national jurisdiction is exclusive, 
and leave the whole subject of slavery and the ex- 
tradition of slaves, to the States, to be disposed of 
according to their own sense of justice, of good 
faith, and of sound policy. Then the question of 
slavery will be withdrawn from these hails, and 
will cease to vex our councils and embarrass our 
legislation. Then the Government of the Union, 
confining its regards to those great matters of for- 
eign and domestic policy which the Constitution 
has confided to it, will cease to encroach upon the 
rights of the States and the liberties of individuals. 
Then we shall have peace. Then, indeed, agita- 
tion will subside, and harmony will be restored. 
I look for that time. I believe it will come, and I 
know of no object worthier of the beat efforts of 
patriots, or to which [am more willing to devote 
mine, than that of hastening its coming. 

Mr. RUSK. Mr. President, we have four days 
more of this session remaining. Six hours we 
have occupied to-day, and none of the appropria- 
tion bills are yet passed. Six hours of this day 
have been occupied by making speeches upon a 
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subject that no man in the Senate will pretend to 
say will change a single vote upon the matter. The 
Senate of the United States, therefore, which is 
pressed with business of vast importance, and 
much of it ofan important character I have in my 
desk, which must necessarily be unattended to in 
consequence of the pressure of time, has been used 
as a aort of stump from which to address the com- 
munity on a very agitating question. I hope, and 
trust, and pray, that it may now cease, and that we 
may come to voting; for I do not believe, if we sit 
here for six months, and make these rhetorical 
flourishes, these appeals to ancient history, and 
these quotations of poetry and Latin, that they 
will operate upon a single Senator. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Mr. President, I shall certain- 
ly not enter into a debate at this late period of the 
session, upon a subject which would requirea very 
extended examination. As, however, I am called 
upon, for the first time, to record my vote with 
reference to the fugitive law, I will express, in a 
very few words, the position which I occupy. 

Sir, the Constitution declares, in so many words, 
that a fugitive held to labor in one State escaping 
into another, *‘ shall be delivered up.” Another 
clause in the Constitution declares that Congress 
shall have power “to enact all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers,” which had been enu- 
merated, ‘‘ and all other powers veated by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof.” Now, 
sir, this ‘provision in the Constitution, that fugi- 
tive slaves “ shail be delivered up,’’ is the supreme 
law of the land. No law can be made in any 
State of this Union in conflict with it, and all laws 
that are necessary to carry that provision into 
effect, may, by the express grant of the Constitu- 
tion, be enacted by Congress. In pursuance, 
therefore, of the letter of the Constitution—of the 
most unequivocal provision of the Constitution— 
a law was passed in the year 1793, and that law, 
in every point now in conor, has been ad- 
judged by the Supreme Court of the United States 
to be constitutional and valid. The law of the last 
Congress contains no power that is not embraced 
in the law of 1793; and I feel justified in saying, 
in my place here, that the supreme judicial tribunal 
of this country would unanimously declare this 
law, as they have deciared the former law, to be 
strictly constitutional. I profess to have some 
Fnowledes of the opinion of the legal profession 
throughout this country, and I venture to affirm 
that it is the universal opinion of that profes- 
sion—I do not mean absolutely universal—but 
with scarcely an exception—without an exception 
worthy of note—that this law is constitutional, 
and in strict pursuance of the provision to which 
I have referred. 

Now, sir, the idea has been put forth by the 
Senator from Massachusetts that there is a higher 
law than the Constitution; that a citizen may set 
up his own private judgment in opposition to the 
express letter of the Constitution—in opposition 
to the decisions of the Supreme Court, and declare 
a law to be unconstitutional and to be void; and 
he presses upon the people of this country, by 
argument, doctrines that lead inevitably to the re- 
sistance of the law—to direct, open, forcible re- 
sistance. Sir, I listened attentively to the speech 
of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
and, if I was able to understand him, the principal 
object of that speech was to assail the existence 
of slavery in the States, and to denounce the re- 
quirement, that those who were held to service, 
and had fled to another State, should be delivered 
up under the provision of the Constitution. I 
say, that all the topics that are urged upon the 
country, tending to create dissatisfaction with 
this law, are based fundamentally upon the idea 
that slaves ought not to be returned, and that the 
Constitution ought in that respect to he altered, 
that the letter, the spirit, the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, and the Constitution itself should be 
repudiated. I therefore regard this whole agita- 
tion as an agitation against the Constitution. 

Nothing will satisfy those who have expressed 
opposition to the fugitive law, but the repeal of 
the Constitution. And we know, that if they 
could carry out their measures, the result would 
inevitably be a dissolution of this Union, and 
a breaking up of this Government. Upon my 
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responsibility as a member of this Senate, I say 
that the people of the North are not prepared for 
any such step as this. I say that they are not pre- 
pared to enjoy all the benefits of the Constitution, » 
and of the compromises of the Constitution, and 

yet refuse, on their part, to carry out in good faith 

a provision that was meant for the benefit of the : 
southern portion of the country. No, sir; we | 
know that we derive immense benefits; we know ` 
that the people of the North are benefited, per- | 
haps beyond those of any other portion of the : 
country, by the compromises of the Constitution. 

I will not gointo them. I will not enter into a 

specification of those benefits; but I say, that 

while we enjoy them—while we have prospered 

and grown under them to our present opulence 

and power, we are not prepared to break our faith 

with the other States of the Confederacy. No, 

sir; we go—the people of the North go—for the 

faithful execution of the fugitive law; to carry out 

the provision of the Constitution in good faith, 

honestly, not evasively; not keeping the promise 

to the ear, and breaking itto the hope. The pub- 

lic sentiment at the North is for the honest, true, 

faithful execution of the Constitution, and the 

compacts of the Constitution. I think that there 

is no public opinion there, beyond a very limited 

number, that is opposed to the good faith of the 

Constitution and the execution of its provisions. 

I speak what I know; and the greater the discus- |, 
sion—the greater the agitation—the more univer- || 
sal that opinion will be. 

If the doctrines broached by the Senator from |! 
Massachusetts be true, I do not see why he should ': 
atop at avoiding the execution of the fugitive law— 
a law of Congress carrying out one of the clearest | 
and plainest provisions of the Constitution. The : 
very reasons upon which that opposition is founded 
would justify taking up arms, invading the South, `: 
and setting their slaves at liberty. Are they pre- 
pared for that? Sir, I say, as | have said before, 
that the popular sentiment of the North is right on 
this subject. I do not mean in every locality. I ‘| 
do not mean every individual; but I say that the © 
sound public sentiment of the North upon this : 
subject is right, with the exception of a very lim- || 
ited class. |; 

I did not intend to say as much as I have said, -| 
nor indeed, to say anything on this subject; but I (| 
could not give a vote on a measure of this kind | 
without stating the position which I occupied in 
relation to it. And without stating my entire ap- 
probation of the law of Congress, of the compro- 
mises of the last Congress, and the importance of | 
carrying them out in good faith, I am happy to 
say that the country will doit. I am happy to 
say, that the time has gone by when any substan- |i 
tial evil can be done by opposition to these com- || 
promises—the compromises of the Constitution, |; 
or of the last Congress. 

I had hoped that the agitation here had ceased; | 
that the subject would not be introduced again. 
No one supposes that by the introduction of it any 
legislation will be effected. It is introduced here |; 
for other purposes, and the principal purpose |; 
which lies at the foundation of every objection, is | 
that which I have already stated. It is, that this || 
plain and explicit provision of the Constitution | 
should not be carried out; but that object is one | 
which will never be accomplished while this Gov- ` 
ernment shall continue to exist. 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator will allow me to || 
ask him aquestion. If I understand him rightly, || 
he said that this subject was introduced by me. || 
I deprecate no criticism on this account, but I |, 


i 


| 


I| law? 


slave according to the Constitution? Would the |! legislative action to that effect would stand direct- 
honorable Senator aid in the passage of such a j| ly opposed to moral right. To repeal or modify 
| alaw under such circumstances, would be an act 


i but for purposes other than that. 


| such a law. 


| had not the confidence in her action to say that 


Mr. SUMNER. I leave Massachusetts to an- | 


will be heard. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I will answer the interroga- 
tory put to me by the Senator from Massachu- 
setis. The amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance provides merely for the payment of the legal 
expenses incurred in the execution of the laws. 
But the Senator from Massachusetts has moved © 
an amendment proposing to repeal a law that is 
not involved in the question of these expenses. 
He has denounced the validity of that law, and 
has gone into an argument to prove that slavery 
ought to be abolished; and the whole foundation 
of his argument is not so much that the law itself 
ought to be repealed for any intrinsic reasons as 
that the object of the Constitution, in his judg- 
ment, ought not to be carried out. And he has 
gone into the subject not, I apprehend, under the - 
expectation that any legislation would take place, : 
What those , 
purposes are, I nee@not mention. 

I said, sir, that I had hoped that this subject , 
would not be introduced here. I think I can say, . 
with truth, that the people of this country desire 
a cessation of this agitation. The people rejoice 
that this topic has been disposed of. And the in- 
troduction of it here again, [ regard as a great pub- 
lic calamity. But, sir, I do not intend to go into 
the subject. I shall vote, of course, as every Sen- | 
ator knows, against the amendment of the honor- | 
able Senator from Massachusetts, for the reasons 
I have stated. : 
that while we live under the Constitution and en- 
joy the benefits of its provisions, we should live 


up to its requirements. One of these requirements |; 


is, that “ no person held to service or labor in one 
‘ State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- | 


‘ other, shall, in consequence of any law or reg- |: 


ulation therein, be discharged from such service | 
‘ or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the ' 
‘ party to whom such service or labor may be 
‘due.’ Some law is necessary to carry out this 
provision. Such law must be enacted either by | 
Congress or the States. $ 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the duty devolves on Congress. The 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts denies the 
power of Congress to pass any law for this pur- 
pose, and contends it should be left to the States 
alone. I asked the honorable Senator whether he | 
believed that the State which he represents would. | 
enact any law that would fully and effectually | 
carry out this provision for the rendition of fugi- ' 
tives, and whether he would aid in the passage of , 

The honorable Senator replied, 

‘6 Massachusetts must answer for herself.” He 


his State would pass any such law. The honor- | 
able Senator assuredly ought to know what is the | 
sentiment of the State which he represents. He. 
feels no confidence; it comes then to this: that if, 
we adopt his theory, denying the power of Con- | 
gress, and repudiating the decisions of the Su- | 

reme Court, if we repeal the existing law and | 
eave it to States which refuse to act, the practical | 


Lect is, to nullify an express stipulation of the | 


onstitution itself. There can be no other conclu- ` 
sion. We leave that to be done by States which : 
they will not do, wherever the Senator’s senti- | 
-ments prevail. Let us come, then, to the substance | 


would ask him if it was not primarily introduced 
by the Committee on Finance of this body, in its 
amendment to this bill? 

Mr. TOUCEY. I answer the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, with all courtesy, No, 
sir, it was not, : 

Mr. BRADBURY. Will the honorable Sen- 
ator from Connecticut allow me to ask the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. TOUCEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRADBURY. 1 would ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts, as he proposed that Con- 
gress should repeal the law for the return of fugi- 
tive slaves, and therefore for carrying out the pro- 
vision of the Constitution, whether he believes the 


State which he so ably represents would pass a |j 


Jaw which should effectually return the fugitive 


and effect of the honorable Senator’s proposition. : 
It is to render an express stipulation of the Con- | 


| 


| equally arbitrary and unjust as to violate a sol- 


' swer that question. At the proper moment she |; emn contract. In this same light, I should look 
` on the repeal or modification of those acts usually 


denominated the compromise acts, including the 

. law for the rendition of fugitive slaves. These 

- acts were passed as acts of concession and concil- 
iation, at a period when agitation and excitement 

‘had shaken the Union to its very center, and 
threatened to burst asunder the bands that bind 
together these States in their Federal compact. 
These acts, the fruits of mutual concessions be- 
tween the North and the South, were framed and 
passed in good faith, to settle the policy of the 
Government in respect to the matters to which 
they refer; to produce public tranquillity; to re- 
lieve the fears and apprehensions of the people; to 
protect what our Constitution and laws recognize 
as property, in the hands of its legal owners, and 
to preserve inviolate the Union of the States. 

All friends of the Union; all citizens interested 
in the settlement of the questions which then 
agitated the country to such an alarming extent— 
and they constituted then, as they do now, a vast 
majority of our citizens—had then the right, and 
they have it now, to consider those questions set- 

, tled by the compromise, and settled forever, or at 
least until those most deeply interested might con- 
sider those laws no longer necessary, and mutual-- 
ly and voluntarily assent to their repeal. Unless 
such was the intention of these laws, they were 
deceptive, and the act of passing them hypocriti- 
cal. But if enacted, as I verily believe, in good 


ri 


|! faith, with a wew to the future, and as a radicał 
Mr. BRADBURY. Mr. President, I believe | 


cure for the evil to which they were applied, the 
, friends of the Union, in every section of our wide- 
i pormi country, have the right to demand 

their perpetuity and faithful execution, without 


‘| repeal, and without modification by the Govern- 


ment. 

But it is the act for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves that constitutes the subject of agitation., It 
is this that disorganizers, and advocates of the 
higher law, have fixed upon as the special object 
of settled hostility; and it is this Jaw they have 
determined by all means, fair or foul, to resist, 
and finally to overthrow, in violation of constitu- 
i tional obligations, and the indisputable constitu< 

tional rights of the South. Sir, when a body of 
| men discard the Constitution of our country, and 
, trample it under their feet, because it does not hap- 
pen in certain provisions to square with their no- 
tions—when men, warned beforehand, still bend 
all their energies to produce a state of things which 
: must, should they succeed, end in anarchy and 
civil war—when fanatics trample the sacred Scrip- 
tures in the dust, because those Scriptures do not 


i; inculcate the one idea of fanaticism, and denounce 


‘and anathematize all the world calls good and 
i holy,—I say, sir, when men so far forget them- 
; Selves, and their obligations to their country and 
‘ their God, as to commit such acts, it is but of 
; little use to attempt to argue with them. I there- 
i fore speak only for myself, to this honorable 
| body, and through this to my fellow-citizens, who 
| recognize their obligations as men and as citizens 
ito the Constitution and the laws—to God and 
their country. 
| J consider the Constitution of the United States 
| a8 my political oracle, and deem that it should be 
; so considered by every American citizen. There 
; may be provisions in that time-honored instru- 
: ment which might be modified with advantage, 
i and possibly dispensed with altogether. But it is 
i the palladium of our rights—framed by as wise 


|i enactments, except those which embody within 


| stitution nugatory. The true question, then, is, i, and patriotic body of men as ever adorned this or 
| whether we will repudiate and abandon the Con- i, any other country, and the fruits of long and ma- 
|| stitution and the Union, with all its countless ; ture deliberation, in the midst of numerous con- 
| .blessings, or stand up to the requirements of the | flicting interests, it embodies all that is necessary 
| compact upon which our Government rests. i; for our rule of government, and to provide for the 
I repeat again, sir, that while I live under the | prosperity and happiness of our country. This 
Constitution, I will live upto its requirements. same Constitution was deliberately and solemnly 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, all legislative |; adopted by the States, though wih hesitancy and 
fears by some of them, and even to this, day is 
,| venerated and sustained by the people. It has 
i: disappointed the fears of its early opponents, and 
' more than realized the sanguine expectations of 
power which gave them being. But there are many ` its friends. This Constitution confers on Con- 
acts, however, which, either to repeal or to modi- ;, gress certain powers. These powers are defined 
fy, would be palpably unjust; and which cases, || and limited., These powers Congress cannot 


| 
| 


| themselves special provisions for their own limit- 
: ation, are of course open to future action, either in 
the way of modification or repeal, by the same 
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transcend. The people of the States have reserved 

to themselves certain powers and certain rights, 

limited and defined only by will, so long as they | 
interfere not with the powers vested in Congress. 
By these reserved powers, in accordance with | 
these reserved rights, certain States recognize prop- | 
erty in slaves. The Constitution guaranties pro- ' 


tection to this property, under certain circum- 


United States, by virtue of its constitutional obli- 
gations, is bound to execute. 
conditions of our political compact; and, sir, much | 
as I love the Union, I hold that no State is bound ` 
by it, orcan be bound by it, politically or morally, 
longer than the constitutional guarantee for the 
protection of life and property shall be continued 
and faithfully carried out. And, sir, what is the 
fugitive slave law, but a law to execute this 
guarantee? 

People may honestly differ even in regard to 
questions of morality. We are so variously con- 
stituted, and reared under such a great variety of 
circumstances, that we cannot all Took at things 
through the same medium. I may think that 
property in slaves cannot exist on the ground of 
moral principle. My friend from a slave State, 
himself a slave-owner, may think differently. 
Well, if it be an offense against morality to own 
slaves, the sin is his, not mine. It need not dis- j 
turb my conscience. The slavery of the South, if 
even an unpardonable sin, is not to be answered | 
and atoned for by the people of the North. They | 
have nothing to do with it. Slavery is an institu- 
tion of the 
selves just as ridiculous by decrying those States, : 
and attempting to drive them out of the Union, on : 


account of slavery, as we should in refusing to ` 
consummate a treaty with some foreign nation, i 
because that nation held slaves or bowed in devo- | 


tion to a heathen god. 


: i 
I feel free to say that I regret that nary was `. 
n 


ever introduced into any of the States of this Union; 
and were the question now for its introduction 
into the United States, no one could more heartily 


oppose it than I would. I would move heaven | 
and earth to save us from the mighty evil. I would : 


invoke Heaven with all the earnestness and zeal of 
a parent pleading for his first born, to avert from 
my country a curse so heavy. But, sir, it is not 
so. ‘The evilis among us; the curse rests upon us; 
and I see no way to remove it, without the crea- 
tion of an evil greater, a curse more heavy—the 


ruin of the master and the destruction of the slave. ; 


But, sir, the fugitive law—the law for the ren- 


dition of fugitive slaves to their owners—is now | 


the great bone of contention. And certain people 
seem horrified at the idea that they or anybody 
else should be required to aid in the execution of 
this law, and not be saved harmless for its viola- 
tion. Does this law violate any of my personal 
rights as a citizen? Does it violate any of the 


personal rights of any citizen of a free State? | 
Certainly not, except it be a personal right to re- . 


sist the execution of any law we may not happen 
to like. That incalculable mischief, and even the 


destruction of everything in the form of govern- |: 


ment, would result from such a state of things, 
requires but few words to show. 

ake the rule laid down by the opponents of 
this law, and make an universal application of it, 
and see what would be the results. The rule has 
been denominated the ‘higher law,” in other 
words, the moral law; or, in the words of the | 


New Testament, ‘‘ As ye would that men should | 


do unto you, do ye even so unto them.”’ Sir, I give 
in to no man, in my veneration for, and attach- 
ment to, this sublime rule of right, the true con- 
centration of all moral ethics; but I do not believe 
in having it strained, and twisted, and warped, to 
prove a favorite theory, while we leave it un- 
touched and unused in other cases, and particu- 
larly in eases to which itis legitimately applicable. ; 
The application of this law is, as I understand it, 
that if I were in the condition of the fugitive slave, | 
my wish would be that some one would aid me, | 


and thus evade the law; that hence, it becomes |; 
my duty to do so, because I should do unto him || 


as I should wish him to do unto me. Now, I 
hold that, to carry this higher law out in this 
manner, it would be absolutely impossible ever to 


This is one of the ` 


tates themselves; and we make our- |: 


Imagine the thief, the robber, the murderer, 
arraigned before the judicial tribunal. The evi- 
| dence is direct and positive. Not a doubt of guilt 
; can possibly exist in the mind of any ore. But, 
‘ before conviction, the culprit or his counsel ap- 
peals to the court and jury under the ‘ higher 


law”’—the divine law—* As ye would that men : 
] ` should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
stances, and this guarantee the Congress of the | 


Think you, sir, there would be a man on the 
bench or in the jury-box who would not, if in 
the place of the criminal, wish the judge and jury 
to acquit him? And if the views of the higher- 
law advocates be correct, why not? A great 
many propie in this country are, in principle, 
opposed to the punishment of any crime by death; 
but still such punishment is inflicted by law in 
most of the States. 


as much in accordance with the higher law, ac- 
cording to the conscientious viewsof such persons, 
_to rescue a fellow-being from the gallows, as to 
rescue a slave from bondage? Why, then, should 
they not do it under the same rule? But, sir, 
this law, the higher law, was never designed for 
any such purpose. Its object was to regulate 
intercourse between man and man. The spirit 


that dictated to the servant to be subject to his - 


master, could never have enjoined it on others to 
aid his escape. The same spirit that commanded 
| obedience to the civil magistrate, and those in 
authority, would never have enjoined it on men 
to resist the laws. 
I know, sir, that the general plea in behalf of 
, this agitation against the fugitive slave law, and 
' for its final repeal, is philanthropy—the professed 
desire to ameliorate the condition of suffering hu- 
manity; but I confess, for one, it is beyond the 
ken of my mental vision, to discover how the 
cause of philanthropy and humanity is to be pro- 
moted by a process tending to produce anarchy, 


the sake of aiding the escape of a few fugitives 
from bondage, and especially when, nine times 
` out of ten, the condition of those fugitives, in- 
stead of being improved, is absolutely made worse. 
My own views of philanthropy and humanity 
lead me to the conclusion that, of two evils, we 
' should choose the least; and I certainly form no 
just estimate of the enormous difference between 
: the evils resulting from the return of a few fugi- 


'| tive slaves to their owners, and those to result to 


! the entire people of the United States, from a course 


| 
| likely to annihilate the glorious fabric of the A mer- | 


ican Union. And there is still another view of 
this subject: I shall be borne out in the statement 
| by every resident in a slave State, and by every 


man from the free States personally conversant |: 


| 
| 
| 
| with the subject, that, in proportion as the agita- 
| tors have pushed their. movements ahead, the 
| privileges of the slaves have been curtailed; and 


|! that for all the fancied benefits secured to the few 
hundreds of fugitives who have escaped beyond re- : 


call, the millions remaining are made to suffer ten- 
fold disadvantages. Whether such a result, in 
itself be right or.wrong, matters not in the argu- 
ment; the slave-owner has felt himself compelled 
| to act on the defensive, to protect himself and his 


fugitives may be benefited by their change; the 
aid rendered them in the free States, and the set- 
tled determination to pursue that course, has in- 
| directly inflicted a tenfold injury on the remaining 
| millions. On which side, then, is 
| I contend, then, that, even for the sake of the great 
body of the slaves themselves, this law ought to 
continue in full force, and to be rigidly executed. 
| [should have more charity for those who agi- 
tate for the repeal of the fugitive law, were they 
at all consistent. They claim, as their rule of 
action, the higher law: ** As ye would that men 
should do unto you, do 


according to its most possible extensive meaning. 
Thus: as you would a man to do all in his power, 


erty, to rescue you from bondage, so you should 
do by others. It does most assuredly smack a 
little of inconsistency, to say the least of it, for a 
man to give this wide and extensive meaning to 
the higher law, in this solitary case, and, in every 


inflict legal punishment for crime, even on the 
most atrocious wretch. 


| other conceivable case, in which his own personal 
interest is brought into it, to narrow its meaning 


i : s. Would it not be quite as - 
right, quite as much an act of humanity, and quite ` 


strife, and, perhaps, civil war and bloodshed, for | 


property. Admitting, then, that the hundreds of ` 


hilanthropy? : 


e even so unto them.” | 
This law, as regards fugitive slaves, is interpreted : 


even to the violation of law and the rights of prop- |; 


] down so as to make it comport with that interest. 
| When the fulfillment of this law to the extent 
i higher-law men give it, is to cost them nothing, 
| and is to create personal notoriety or political cap- 
| ital, nothing can exceed their show of philanthro- 
| py; but bring them down to common transactions 
: of life, and to the affairs of the community of 
which they are members, where the fulfillment of 
, the higher law, according to their interpretation, 
will cost money, or involve hazard, and you hear 
: no more of it. Oh! no; that alters the case. It 
‘is no longer my bull that gored your ox, but your 
bull that gored my ox. 

Mr. BRIGHT. This is avery interesting, and 
to some of us, delicate question. I should like 
very much, before the vote is taken, to see the 
Senate full. An unusual number of Senators from 
the free States, on the other side of the Chamber, 
are not in their seats. If they have left for the 
purpose of avoiding a vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, it is proper that fact 

. Should be known. 

Mr. President, I did not vote for the fugitive 
slave law on the question of its final passage, for 
the reason that I was not in my place at the time 
the vote was taken. I was accidentally absent. 
Had I been here it is well understood I would 

' have voted for it. I was honored with a place on 
,, the Committee of Thirteen, which framed and re- 
i| ported the compromise measures. I supported 
|| those measures, each and every one of them, sep- 
arately and collectively, in committee and before 
‘| the Senate, from the beginning to the end of that 
controversy, as is well known to the members of 
|| that committee and the Senate; and an expla- 
‘| nation on this point is only made necessary now 
., from the fact that a failure to vote on that bill has 
. given to some fault-finders and demagogues, who 
i| are interested in misrepresenting all that I say and 
‘| do here, an opportunity of exciting some prejudice 
| against me, where my opinions and course are not 
i generally known. This being the first opportu- 
| nity I have had of making an explanation upon a 
' legislative proposition, to which these remarks 
; would be germane, I know the Senate will excuse 
` this seeming departure from the rules of debate. 
- I do not propose now to enter upon an examin- 
, ation of the reasons that existed then, and still 
| exist, for the passage and maintenance of the law 
; proposed to be repealed id the amendment of the 
| konorablè Senator from Massachusetts. Nothing 
„ I could say would alter his, or the opinions of 
i| those fanatics who think and act with him. They 
are joined to their idols, and have their own pecu- 
liar reasons for desiring to continue the agitation 
of this question. If I felt that it was incumbent 
on me to find a justification for my support of the 
. “ fugitive slave law,” I would, as the Senator 
‘ from Illinois has just done, point to the Constitu- 
‘ tion which forms this Confederacy, and say that, 
‘ having taken an oath to support it, so long as I 
remain a law-maker under it, I shall ever hold 
myself ready and willing to aid in the enactment 
- of all laws having for their object the aid necessary 
. to carry into effect every one of its requirements. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that I regard the 

law proposed to be repealed as necessary to carry 
ı out that clause of the Constitution which provides 
- that ‘no person held to service or labor in one 
€ State, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
‘of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
€ from, such service or labor, but shall be delivered. 
‘up on claim of the party to whom such service 
‘or labor may be due.” But the Constitution 
forms no guide for those who advocate the ‘‘ higher 
law,’ and it is rather a waste of time to call their 
‘ attention to it and seek to enforce its mandates, so 
| far as they, are concerned. 

| While upon the floor, I must be indulged with 
"| one other remark in connection with this import- 
ant subject—and that is, as to the difference of 
| position of the two great parties in the free States 
on the subject of domestic slavery. It is a fact 
not to be concealed, that the great body of the 
Democratic party of this country are sound on 
this question. It is an entire mistake to suppose 
| that any considerable portion of that party of the 
'' free States are hostile to southern institutions. 
Many of them, doubtless, regard slavery as an 
l: evil; but the remedy for that evil they claim no 
| right to prescribe or administer; on the contrary, 
'| with one voice, they unite in urging the represents 


if 


|| 
‘| 
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atives of their opinions in Congress to carry out 
the requirements of the Constitution in good faith. 
I wish, sir, I could say as much in behalf of the 
Whig party of this country. 
true of then there would not be enough “ higher- 
law” men to be found to make mile stones of, and 
we would have peace and quietude here in Con- 
gress, instead of the unsound demoralizing doctrine 
heard to-day from the Senator from Massachusetts. 

If my remarks, in reference to the comparative 


soundness of the two parties, need confirmation, | 


it may be found in the character and position of 
the candidates they have chosen to fill the highest 
executive offices krfown to the Constitution. Had 
General Pierce and yourself, sir, occupied a doubt- 
ful or an equivocal position on the compromise 
question, neither of you would have been nom- 
inated. The known devotion of each of you to 
this series of measures, before as well as since 
their passage, contributed, in no small degree, to 


place you forward as the standard-bearers of the- party. CLEMENS. Will the Senator allow me 
r. s ill the Senator a 


emocracy. Can any Senator, on the other side 
of the Chamber, say thus much for the Whig 
party, and for their candidates, particularly Gen- 
eral Scott? I doubt it. 
equivocal position—claimed as he has been on 


both sides of this question—gave him the strength | 


North that resulted in his nomination; and his 
peculiar friends and advisers, at least those who 
are thus understood on this floor are not now in 


their places—I allude more particularly to the Sen- || 


ator from New York—which is rather a signifi- 
eant fact. Sir, the only way to silence fanaticism, 
put down agitation and agitators, is, for the sound 


men of all parties to refuse countenance and sup- || 
port to those who will either directly or by impli- ' 


cation lend themselves to the unholy purposes of 
those disturbers of the public peace. 

Sir, I am against the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I am against any and all 
propositions intended to disturb what are known as 
the “ compromise measures.” I am against that 


class of politicians who ery repeal, and set up the - 
e ave 
no confidence in their political sincerity. And, sir, | 


“ higher law” as their rule of action, for I 
in utterin 
say, and 
say, that they are supported by at least nine tenths 
of the voters of Indiana. 


these opinions, it is proper I should 


unionists South and Abolitionists North; and when 
e me here undertake to describe the general 
iscontent prevailing against the ‘compromise 


measures,” the fugitive slave law included, I will : 


exempt the State I represent. 
Mr. COOPER. 
have said a word on this subject, if it had not been 
for the remarks just made by the Senator from 
Indiana. 
few remarks, but I should have foregone that wish 
if those remarks had not been made. I am not 
one of those who find fault with the Senator from 
Massachusetts for occupying the time of the Sen- 
ate to-day. lt was his right to do it, and I am 
tad that he has erer ed that right, because at 
ast we have fully, broadly, and fairly presented to 


the country the designs and intentions of the party | 
Hitherto, bold as the gentle- |, 
men who profess to represent that party upon this |: 


which he represents. 


floor have been, they have not come out with the 
fullness and frankness of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. I say I thank him for this full and 
fair exposition of his views, and of the intentions 
of those of whom he is a leader. 
nia, that portion of our citizens who have acted 
in some sort with the party to which that Senator 
belongs, have believed that the war which was 
made was a war within the Constitution. When 
they are made to understand that it is a war upon 
the Constitution, I tell you that they will be no 
longer found fighting under that banner; but they 
will array themselves, as hitherto, on one side or 
the other—in the ranks of the Whigs, or in the 
ranks of the Democrats. If the wish of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana had really been as his words 
purport, he would not have attempted to introduce 
party praes into this question. Iam never in 
the habit of referring invidiously to the conduct 


of parties, as you will all bear me witness, and as | 
my friends, Whigs and Democrats, will bear me `; 


witness at home; but when the Senator undertakes 


It is well known that his , 


am proud to have it in my power to | 


With me, the voters of | 
Indiana unite in opposing and repudiating Dis- 


r. President, I should not | 


I had a disposition and wish to make a :; 
; We discoursed about it; and I would have voted | 
for it, if it had had a provision in it which we both ;, 
pro- | 


‘| made more effectual. 


their views upon constitutional questions, and at- 
| tempts to induce the belief that the candidates on 


If this remark were || the other sile are not equally sound, he does that 
| which the history of the candidates on the Whig | 


| side does not warrant him in saying. I will say, 
that the candidate of the Whig party for the Presi- 
dency is as sound upon ali constitutional subjects 


as any man in the land. Who can believe that , 
he who has borne the flag of his country aloft for - 


forty years—who has slept under its folds—under 
the folds of ‘* the flag of the Union,” —could be 
untrue to that flag, and untrue to that Union? Sir, 
nobody believes it. That gentleman, too, from 


his associations—for I have no doubt he has asso- 


ciations, and if he has not, he knows the antece- 
dents of that distinguished man who is the Whig 
candidate well enough to know that he will faith- 
fully carry out all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, with as much fidelity as the candidate of his 


to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair should proba- 
bly have interfered with the Senator from In- 
diana 

Mr. COOPER. I was about to say 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair is very un- 
willing that the discussion should take such a 


j: wide range. 
Mr. CLEMENS. I merely wish to ask a ques- |: à 
| To speak in ordinary language, I was almost 


| tion. I know the Senator from Pennsylvania has 


|| been sound, and has been true upon all these ques- | 
|| tions. 
whether he was a Scott man? and if he was not, | 1 
. Man, said to me, woul 


I want him to tell me and the Senate 
why he was not? 
he PRESIDENT. The question is not one 
: of that nature. The Chair trusts that this discus- 
sion will not proceed further. He has been un- 
willing to arrest the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
‘inasmuch as he improperly indulged the Senator 
from Indiana. 
Mr. COOPER. I was not, it is true, a Scott 
man before the meeting of the Whig Convention; 


but let me tell the Senator that whilst I did give | 


my preference to another, I, all the time, on all 
occasions, professed a knowledge of the views of 
; General Scott upon that subject, and stated to 
everybody that they were sound. Yes, sir, the 


knew it. 

One word now in relation to the compromise 
measures. I have been in favor of them, and most 
of my constituents of both parties are in favor of 
them; and they will stand by them. I did not 


| vote for the fugitive slave law; it was not because | 


I disapproved the principle of it, as my friend 
from Michigan (Mr. Cass] can bear testimony. 


: desired, although I did not like some of its 
! visions, because I believe that there could have 


been others introduced which would have been : 
But I shall vote against the , 
| amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and 1 shall vote for the proposition of the Com- , 
mittee on Finance. My constituents will stand | 


by me in all that I do, and instead of reproving me, 
as they might once have been disposed to do, 


In Pennsylva- ; 

ji PRE . 
ij and it is in reference to a statement which the |; 
i Senator has made, that he did not vote for the ; 
_ fugitive slave law. He said that he conferred with | 


Mr. CLEMENS. I 


will oppend me. 
ave only 


| the Senator from Michigan, and it is very possible 
, that he conferred with me. I do not 


that time. I desire the country to know the facts 


i in relation to the matter. The Senator from Penn- 
:| sylvania and the Senator from Michigan, as I 
‘| understood, were both desirous that there should ` 
,, be a provision in the fugitive slave bill that the 
| slave should have the right of trial by jury in the 


State from which he had escaped. 
Mr. COOPER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CLEMENS. Well, a majority of south- 


} ij ern men and a portion of northern men voted . 
to say that the candidates of one party were ii against that provision. Very possibly I did my- ;; 


i when an honorable Senator from 


Senators from North Carolina [Mr. Maneum and © 
‘Mr. Bapcer] and the Senator from Maryland | r I 
{| more urgent than I was to have an efficient fugi- 


| for that—that it was the great and cryin 


i! men would not agree to it. 
, say about it. 
‘when they find that the war is made upon the | 
|; sacred instrument which they regard as the char- 
i; ter of their liberties, hey 
a word to says a D 

e |; Session. 


selected with special reference to the soundness of | self; I am_not altogether certain, but I rather 


think I did vote against it; but it was upon the 
ground that ney had that right already—that 
there was not a State in the southern portion of 
the Union which did not give them that right al- 


. ready, and that it was unnecessary to attach it to 


that bill. I desire the country to know that that 
was the reason why several of our Democratic 
friends did not vote for the fugitive slave law. 
We of the South voted against that provision be- 
cause we had it already. They said to us that 
that fact should be known at the North, and that 
it would not be known unless it was attached to 
that bill. 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I think the time 
has come when, without any imputation upon me, 


' I can tell all about the fugitive slave law. No- 


body will charge me now with any ulterior object 
one way or the other. But I will tell the whole 
story. As to my feelings and efforts during the 
pendency of the compromise measures—the anxi- 
ety that I manifested, the exertions that I made, 


‘and the motives which influenced me, Í need not 
; say one word to the Senate. 


They all know 
them. I need not say to the Senate that there 
was no man more anxious than | was for a settle- 
ment of this question—no man who believed that 
the country was more in peril. And now I am 
not among those wise men who, when the danger 
is over, say they believe there was none. I be- 
lieve that there was danger. I thought so then. 


frightened to death. That is the plain truth; and 
ississippi, not 
now here, a very high-minded and honorable 
you do so and so to save 
the Union, proposing some extreme measure; Í 
told him I would go almost any length—do almost 
anything in the world to save the Union. I would 
have voted for twenty fugitive slave laws, if I had 
believed the safety of the Union depended upon 
my doing so. I will state the fact, that the reason 
why I did not tell it sooner was, that I did not 
think my own self-respect would justify me in 
doing so. My friends knew all about it, and if I 
had told it publicly, I should have been charged 
with bidding for public favor. I despise such a 
motive. No such thing can now be ascribed to 
me, and therefore I will tell the whole story. 
When we came here at the commencement of 
the last long session of Congress, no man was 


tive slave law passed. F believe I was one of the 
earliest who mentioned the subject in the Senate. 
l said that all other business should be laid aside 
evil of 
the South, which the northern and middle States 
of the Union should remedy. On one occasion, 


. early in the session, the Senator from Indiana not 


now in his seat, [Mr. Wuircoms,] and myself 
had aconversation on the subject; and we went 
to General Foote and requested him to see the 
southern Senators and tell them from us that at 
any moment they indicated, we should be willing 
and glad to take oe their bill, and put through a 
stringent fugitive slavelaw. There has been some 
difficulty about the statement of that fact. Gen- 
eral Foote reported to us that the southern gentle- 
That is all I have to 
I have no further voucher to that 
fact here now than the honorable Senator from 


i oyina, who knows all about it as well as 


do. 

So things went on till about the middle of the 
then inquired in a speech how far we 
ought to go; and I said we ought to give the South 


a very stringent law. I said expressly that I would 


.; not allow a writ of habeas corpus to stay proceed- 
now that ` 
‘| he did, but I think it possible, for we were in the 
|i habit of having free interchange of opinion about 


ings; and would not allow a trial by jury in the 


‘ place where the fugitive slave was arrested. 


When the Committee of Thirteen on the com- 
promise measures began their labors, as gentle- 
men here know, there was a proposition made for 
a stringent fugitive slave law. One was reported 
by that committee which seemed to be acceptable 
to a great majority of the people; and it contained 
the main features of the law as it now is, with a 
porao that if, when a fugitive slave was taken, 

e should assert that he was not a slave, the com- 
missioner, after he made his decision in favor of 
the master, should repeat the question to the fugi- 
tive, “ Do you persist in denying that you are a 


slave?’ and if he said that he was not a slave, the ] 


which he had escaped. 
ceive, and mortal man never could explain to 


me, why that should not have been put into the 


bill, 

Mr. CLEMENS. It was the law already in 
nearly if not all the southern States. 

Mr. CASS. Then why in the name of all that 


is just and proper was it not put in that bill? It: 


was said by a southern gentleman that there was 
such a provision in their State laws. Then why 
was it not put into that bill? Of course we could 
not interfere with State laws. We only proposed 
to require them to give the fugitive the benefit of 
the State laws. That was the sole and simple 
provision. Mr. President, you know it, and every 
gentleman of the Senate knows it. If that pro- 
vision had been inserted in the bill as it finally 
passed, it would have taken away a great many 
of the objections to the law. r. Clay was in 
favor of it, and a number of southern gentlemen 
in committee were in favor of it. General Foote 
was in favor of it, and a number of others were 
for it. I said in the outset, if you put that pro- 
vision in, I will agree to almost anything else you 
may put in the bill; but if you do not, I will not 
vote for it. That is what I said in the beginning, 
in the middle, and in the end, and what I say now. 
l would not yield the point. That was the whole 
fact about it. When we were prepared to give 
the South as stringent a law as the Constitution 
demanded, why should they suffer such a mere 
appearance as that, if you may so call it, to be 
sacrificed unnecessarily, particularly when it was 
known that if that provision had been inserted it 
would have removed a t deal of difficulty in 
the northern mind, to which the bill, as it passed, 
has given rise? That was the state of the case. 

I believe there is oy a feature in the bill for 
which, individually, 1 did not vote from beginnin 
to end. My votes are recorded on the yeas an 
nays. But I did not vote for the bill on its final 
passage, ior the simple reason that I would not 
yield that point. 

Sir, the fugitive slave law is now in force. It 
shall never be touched, or altered, or shaken, or 
repealed by any vote of mine. That is the plain 
English of it. I consider that it is one of the 
sacred compromises of the Constitution; and I 
may almost say that it is the only part the South 
got in the settlement of these questions. There 
are considerations connected with this question 


which may be discussed at some time, but they | 
1 simply intended | 


should not be discussed now. 
to confine myself to the reason why I did not 
vote for the fugitive slave law as it passed. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. President, I think I 
can say with truth, that since I have been a member 
of this body I have endeavored to make myself 
more useful as a working-man than conspicuous 
in the way of speech-making; but the remarks 


which were made a few minutes ago, by my col- © 


league, call for a word of reply from me. 

Sir, my colleague and friend is not the leader of 
the Scott party in Pennsylvania. He justly de- 
serves to be the leader of the Whig party, but he 
is not the leader of the Scott Whig party of the 
present day in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MANGUM. 
Presidential discussion on this question? 

The PRESIDENT. The 


from Pennsylvania (Mr. Cooper] in consequence 


of the remarks which fell from the Senator from || 
Indiana; but the Chair hopes that Senators will :: 
see the propriety of not entering into any discus- - 
sion with regard to the presidential canvass or the | 


presidential election. 


Mr. BRODHEAD. I supposed it was not 


strictly in order, but the remark of my solenne 4 
e 


seemed to require some notice on my part. 
spoke of the position of-the Whig candidate on 


this subject in Pennsylvania. I want to speak on | 


the same subject. 

Several Senarors. Go on. 

Mr. MANGUM. Are we to understand that 
there is to be a general discussion on presidential 
questions now? 


Is it in ordet to go into a 


hair has already | 
stated that he did not interrupt the first Senator | 


the rules. 

Mr. COOPER. To relieve my friend and col- 
league, I will state at once that 1 have never stated 
nor insinuated that the candidate of the opposing 
pany was not perfectly sound on this subject. 

r. BRODHEAD. But the purpose of the 
remarks which I want to make is to show that the 
Whig party of Pennsylvania, with Governor 
Johnston at its head, is unsound. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair cannot suffer 
discussion to go on on this subject. The question 


is on the amendment of the Senator from Massa- ' 


chusetts to the amendment of the Committee on 
Finance. 
Mr. BUTLER. 


history of this fugitive slave law, but I am willing 
that the truth of history shall come out in almost 
any other way than in explanations here. I may 
say in relation to these matters, that magna pars 
fui—l was one of those consulted—but by way of 
setting a good example, I will forego telling the 
truth, and take my seat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 shall not reopen this dis- 
cussion. I have only one word to say upon this 
point of courtesy, that we have heard so much 
about, in respect to refusing the Senator from 
Massachusetts an opportunity to make his speech 
some time ago. He has complained of it to-day 
as an unexampled act of discourtesy, and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has referred to it as a discourtesy 
which he had never known to be practiced before. 
I have had various newspapers sent to me, from 
Massachusetts and other parts of the country, in 
which I among others am personally abused for 
that alleged act of discourtesy. The facts are 
these: There had been pending before the Senate 
a bill to protect the emigrant route to the Pacific. 
That ill had been recommitted, and I, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories, had reported 
a substitute for it, providing for a railroad to the 
Pacific. That bill had been made the special 
order for a particular day. 1 was in New York 
the day previous to the day on which it was to be 
taken up and discussed. i had the floor for that 


day; and I rode all night in the cars from New ; 


i 


York to be here to occupy the floor on the day 
that I was entitled to it by the vote of the Senate 


and by the understanding at the ime. On that | 


morning the Senator from Massachusetts came 
into the Senate Chamber and demanded the floor, 
on the slavery question, to my exclusion. I cer- 


| floor when I was entitled to it. He wanted it for 
a political speech; I wanted it for the practical 
' business of the Senate. The Senate voted him 
down, and then voted me down, and went on with 
: another bill which was pending; but I did not re- 
ard the act as one of discourtesy to me, because 
twas voted down in order that the Senate might 
go on with a measure which seemed to them to be 
of more pressing importance. But the Senator 


from Massachusetts was the last man who was . 


entitled to the floor on that day according to the 
usage or courtesy of this body. 


r. PRATT. I regret that the honorable Sen- _ 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bropueap] was ' 


not permitted to make the remarks which he in- 
` tended to make. He had, however, gone just as 
' far as he could have gone, by making this asser- 
: tion, which goes to the country, that he was pre- 
pared to prove thatthe Whig party were not sound 
upon this subject. : 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to 
interfere with the honorable Senator. : 

: Mr. PRATT. I do not intend to make an 

‘remark which will elicit debate. I merely wis 
to reply to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

‘1 Mr. BRODHEAD. I spoke of the Whig party 

: in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PRATT. Now, sir, I say there is nota 
Whig in Pennsylvania who is not sound on the 
` subject. I say that the man who is not sound, is 
neither a ee a Democrat. (Laughter.} 
| The PRESI 
|! the necessity-—— 


I might, according to the ex- . 
ample which has been set us, go into the whole . 


tainly voted against allowing him to occupy the ` 


b 


ENT. The Chair will be under || 
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Mr. PRATT. I must be permitted to proceed. 
Everybody else has been. 
ThePRESIDENT. The Chair interfered with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bropygap.] 
Mr. PRATT. I say that both the great parties 
of this country have put before the country a plat- 
| form, upon which the candidates of those parties 
stand, and upon which, as men of honor, they are 
pledged to stand. A man, therefore, who is not 
sound on this subject, whether in Pennsylvania or 
anywhere, is not a Whig nor a Democrat. 

r. MASON. Mr. President, I do not mean 
at all to enter into a discussion as to the repeal of 
the fugitive slave law. I intend only to advert to 

, what fell from the Senator from Michigan, and the 
Senator from Alabama, lest by possibility here- 
after there might be some doubt or misconstruction 
about it. The Senator from Michigan has declared 
that he refused to vote for the fugitive slave law, 
because it did not contain a provision which had 
been reported by the Committee of Thirteen, pro- 
viding that the claimant of a fugitive from labor 
should be required to give bond that he would 
allow the fugitive to have a jury trial in the State 
to which he was returned. * 

Mr. CASS. A bond without security. 
Mr. MASON. Yes, sir, a bond without secu- 
rity. Now, the history of that matter was this: It 

: wasan amendment offered in the Committee of 
Thirteen bya Senator from Massachusetts, not 

i now a member of this body, (Mr. Webster.) 
That is my impression. 

i Mr.CASS. The gentlemanis mistaken. My 

colleague wrote it out for me. 
Mr. MANGUM. I think the Senator from 

Michigan presented it. 

Mr. MASON. That may be so. I was not 
ponr in the committee when it was offered, but 
was under theimpression that it had been offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Web- 
ster,) but that is immaterial. It was reported by 
that committee to the Senate. The Senator from 
Alabama is perfectly right as far as he has gone. 
It was objected on the part of southern men that 
it was unnecessary to make that provision in the 
law, because in all the southern States the fugitive 
could have that right without this provision being 
in the law; but the true objection—certainly that 
which governed me, was this: The Constitution 
says that the fugitive ‘‘ shall be delivered up on 
claim’’—that he shall be delivered up without any 
condition whatsoever; and I believed that if the 
law required the master to give a bond without 
security, it was yielding to the jurisdiction of 
| Congress that which would thereafter prove fatal, 
|| because if Congress had a right to exact that bond 
|i it might be argued that it had an equal right to 
|| exact a bond with security. It was that reason 
which operated with me in resisting that amend- 


ment. 

' Mr. CLEMENS. I spoke only of the objec- 
tion made here in the Senate Chamber. There is 
no man who knows better than does the Senator 
from Virginia, the Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. 
Downs, ] or myself, the objections made by south- 
ern men outside. I did not allude to them. I only 
spoke of those made in theSenate. Our objections 

' in the Senate were that there was already such a 
provision. : 

ı Mr. MASON. I think the debate will show 

: that I urged the objection of which I spoke. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I think not in the Senate; 
but it was urged outside. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
on Mr. Sumner’s amendment to the amendment 
of the committee, with the following result: 

YEAS—Messrs. Chase, Hale, Sumner, and Wade—4. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Badger, Bayard, Bell, Borland, 
Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Brooke, Butler, Cass, Charl- 
ton, Clarke, Clemens, Cooper, Dawson, De Saussure, 

. Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Feich, Fish, Geyer, Gwin, Ham- 
lin, Houston, Hunter, James, Jones of Towa, King, Mallory, 

Mangum, Mason, Meriwether, Miller, Morton, Pearce, 

Pratt, Rusk, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Toucey, 

Underwood, Upham, Walker, and Weller—47. 


| So it was rejected. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Mowpay, August 23, 1852. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 

i; sumed the consideration of the bill making appro- 
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priations for the improvement of certain harbors | 
and rivers, the pending question being on the fol- || 
lowing amendment submitted by Mr. BorLAND: | 

“ For the construction and repairs of snag-boats, dredge- 
boats, discharging-scows, and machinery to be used on the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, and other western 
rivers, $150,000.” 

Mr. DAVIS. I hope that will not be agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and 
nays; and allow me to say, that if this appropria- 
tion is made to furnish snag-boats and manmay 
to operate on those rivers, it will do away wit 
the objection that I made to dividing the appro- 

riations among the rivers, as proposed by the 
Benator from Missouri, (Mr. Gever.} It will do 
away with the objection to that in a very great 
degree, because if there is a separate appropriation 
for the whole of them, you can work them any- 
where; but if you take a part of each appropria- 
tion to make the snag-boats for that particular 
river, and confine it by its operation, in that way 

ou will expend all the money and do nothing. 

f you get the general appropriation, it will obviate 
that objection in a great degree. 

Mr. BORLAND. When the amendment was 
offered, the amount was made really smaller than 
many of its friends supposed was necessary. We 
put it down to the lowest amount deemed to be of 
any value for the purpose. As the Senator from | 
Kentucky very justly observed, unless we make 1 
an appropriation of this sort, we leave the other | 

| 
| 


appropriation for the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, almost worthless. It will be in- | 
sufficient for the purpose, and, in some instances, 
will not provide boats necessary to commence the 
work. If the Senate realy desired—as they must 
have desired, by making the appropriation which 
we voted upon the day before yesterday—the per- 
formance of this work, they should make this pro- 
vision, in order to render that available, and worth 
anything for the purpose. 

Mr. GEYER. I did not intend to say a word 
upon this amendment; butit having been objected 
to by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
who reported the bill, I wish to make a remark. 
On every one of the lakes, provision is made for 
dredge-boats and machinery. In the appropria- 
tions for the western rivers, no such provision is || 
made, but it is intended, I suppose, to come out of ; 
the general BPpECpriacon of $260,000. Now, un- | 
less this amendment prevails, we may as well con- 
fine that appropriation to one of the rivers, be- 
cause it will be exhausted in the purchase of the '! 
machinery necessary to commence doing the work 
intended to be done. I see no reason why a special `, 

rovision should be made in reference to all of the || 
akes, and for the harbors of the sea-coast, and i 
that there should be no provision for the machinery (| 
necessary on the western waters. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
honorable Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sesas- 
TIay,] when he addressed them upon this point, | 
I think they would have been entirely satisfied |; 
with the view which he expressed. He differed |; 
from his colleague, [Mr. Bortanp,] and he stated |! 
in a very clear and distinct manner the reasons : 
which governed the Department in recommend- : 
ing the course which is pursued in this bill—one , 
appropriation for these rivers, including the pre- | 
paratory business which is necessary. Itis con- | 
venient, in the first place, for this reason: If you | 
make specific appropriations for each, and one 
falls short an? another overruns the amount, you 
cannot transfer from the one to the other. The | 
law prevents it. If you make a boat out of the | 
appropriations for the use of one of the rivers, 
and you have not full employment for it, you 
cannot transfer that boat to use elsewhere, for it 
belongs to that particular appropriation. The 
view of the Department is, that there is great con- || 
venience, and not only great convenience but great || 
economy, in appropriating for the whole; there 
being such a unity in the improvement of these 
rivers, that the funds can be managed by having 
one general account, and making the instruments | 
for the whole out of the general fund, better than | 
by having a distinction in the manner contended | 
for. The honorable Senator from Missouri says 
it is not done elsewhere. Why, it is done else- 
where. There is but one boat for Lake Erie, an- 
other for Lake Ontario, and one for the lakes 
above. They are divided into convenient districts 


If the Senate had listened tothe | 


chased. 


; amount of appropriation. 


for this purpose; and when there is occasion for | 
the full service of a boat, it is employed for all the 
works within a given distance. i ! 

The appropriations are necessarily made sep- ' 
arate for harbors. They could not well be made 
otherwise. 

These views satisfy me that this is only another 
mode of increasing the general appropriation. If 
gentlemen want an enlargement of the appropri- 
ation for the rivers, why they had better move it 
directly, instead of in this indirect manner. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. President, this is a very 
important amendment as applicable to the rivers 
that are proposed to be improved by it; and l de- 
sire that the Senate may understand it distinctly 
before they vote. I think there can be no doubt ' 
about its adoption, if it beunderstood. When we 
adjourned on Saturday evening, we were discuss- 
ing this amendment. At that time I supposed 
there would be little or no objection to its adop- 
tion. We appropriate, under this bill, $260,000 
for the improvement of the Ohio, the Mississippi, , 
the Missouri, and the Arkansas rivers. he ! 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers are to get $90,000 
each, and the Missouri and Arkansas $40,000 
each. Out of the $90,000 appropriated for the 
Ohio river, $50,000 may be taken for the im- 
provement of the Cumberland dam; and the prob- 
ability is, that it would be thus applied—leaving _ 
but $40,000 to be applied to the improvement of | 
the Ohio river; and out of that snag-boats are to ! 
be built, and the implements necessary to be used : 
in the prosecution of such works are,to be pur- i 
If this is all the provision that is to be | 


made for the improvement of the Ohio and Mis- `! 
sissippi at this time, we had better not undertake. | 
the work. It will be the shadow without the 
substance. And so far as the Ohio river is con- ; 
cerned, I would rather see it stricken out of the 
bill, unless we adopt some such provision as the : 
one under consideration. Asa friend to the im- : 
provement of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, I | 
am unwilling to have it understood that I regard - 


| bor bill for the im 


the provision proposed to be made for them in this 
bill as sufficient. 1 know it is wholly insufficient; 
and unless the Senate can take this view of the 
matter, I repeat, in all seriousness, that nothing 
can be effected with the sum recommended by the 
committee. . 

And, Mr. President, we should bear in mind || 
that this is but the commencement of a series of | 
appropriations; and to make them useful and ap- | 
proved by the public, we must apply the money | 
with care and economy. Unless this determina- 
tion guides our deliberation upon this subject, the 
result can be easily foretold. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the 
change, made upon the motion of my friend from 


: Missouri, had not taken place, we could have ` 


gotten along very well with an increase of the 
I think that then the 
appropriation in the bill would have been too 
small. But I conceive that my friend from Indi- 
ana has demonstrated that if you make the change, 
this provision is absolutely indispensable; other- 
wise we shall not be able to do anything. I,think | 
that the fault of the argument of the Senator from 

Massachusetts is, that he does not see the effect | 
which has been produced by the change the Senate ' 
has already made. You have now got a special 
appropriation for each river. What is our objec- 


: uon? It is that if you act upon the appropriation, ` 
' it will require nearly all the money to make snag- , 


boats and other fixtures for each river, and nothing | 
will be done for the improvement. Having made 


|: a division of the appropriations, I think it is bene- 


ficial to keep the snag-boats and fixtures as sepa- 
rate establishments in all time to come; for it will 
then operate in this way, that having them as sepa- | 
rate fixtures, you can transfer them to any point | 
you please, and thereby make use of them to the : 
greatest advantage. . 
Let me illustrate this by reference to the amend- | 
ment adopted on the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee, [Mr. BELL.] You make the Tennes- | 
see river, by that amendment, a separate establish- 
ment. And then the argument of the Senator from 
Indiana applies with full force. You take all the ; 
money for the Tennessee river, in order to get a į 
snag-boat and other fixtures for that river. Ifyou 
allow the amendment to make it a separate busi- 
ness, as I hope may be done, then, when you | 


i 


cannot operate on the Mississippi or Missouri, 
when the freshets in June and July come down, 
you can transfer the whole force to theOhio. And, 
if you cannot operate upon the Ohio, you can 
transfer them to the Tennessee, or elsewhere. I 


| hope that the amendment will prevail. 


Mr. DAVIS. I am not going to debate this 


‘subject. It is one that everybody can understand; 


but I wish to set gentlemen right as to the amount 
of the appropriations in the bill for the western 
rivers. There is for the Mississippi river an ap- 

ropriation of $260,000, in eonnection with the 
Missouri, the Ohio, and the Arkansas. There is 
another appropriation for the Mississippi river at 
the mouth, of $75,000. Thereisanappropriation 
of $50,000 for the eer Mississippi, and $50,000 
for the Red river. he Mississippi river and its 
tributaries have appropriated for them $435,000. 
There have been $50,000 added for the Tennessee 
river, and $30,000 for the Illinois river. That 
makes the appropriation, as the bill now stands, 
$515,000, and it is a pretty large sum, considering 
that we have got almost to the month of Septem- 


er. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. I desireto ask the hon- 
orable Senator whether his amendment is intended 
to include and apply to the purchase of boats, 


‘machinery, &c., contemplated to be used in the 


removal of the obstructions to the navigation of 
the Mississippi at the rapids? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes, sir; it includes all. 

Mr. JONES. Then I will vote for the amend- 
ment with pleasure, as the amount in the bill for the 
rapids is not half as large as my colleague and I 
insisted upon with the committees of both Houses 
of Congress should be made by this river and har- 

poao of these rapids. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would suggest to the Sen- 
ate, what 1 supposed would be obvious to the 
minds of all, that one reason why we have been 
called upon to make so many appropriations for the 
western rivers has been this very failure to set apart 
a specific amount to build snag-boats and dredge- 


| boats, so as to leave the amount intended for im- 
, provements to be ap 
| appropriations have been made which were deemed 

| sufficient for the work, no allowance being made 
_ for the expense of building the boats and machin- 


lied to that object. Heretofore 


ery. The Department would go to work, and of 
course, the first thing would be to construct boats 
and machinery, and they would barely get the 
boats into the rivers and commence improvement 
before there would be nothing left of the appro- 
priation, and all the snags would remain. By the 
next year the mischief is as great as that which 
was originally proposed to be remedied. Expe- 
rience has proved this to be so. The purpose 
now is—having fixed the amount which we sup- 
pose will be sufficient at a given time to go on with 


| the work—to add the amount which will be indis- 


pensably necessary to make that work effective, 
and to give the means of beginning it, leaving the 
appropriation to be applied to the improvement 
itself, and not to the tools necessary to execute it. 
The propriety of putting it all in one amount, in- 
stead of appropriating specially for each river, is 
to enable them to go on with a general system of 
building all the boats and machinery that may be 
necessary, and then use them upon one river or 
another, as the necessities of the case or the favor- 
able condition of things may make proper and 
avn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is so important a 
matter that I must trespass upon the Senate for a 
moment by stating another idea. It is this: You 
may want a machine to excavate a bar upon some 
of these rivers, A machine to excavate bars and 


| Shoals is a very different thing, as everybody 


knows, from a machine or apparatus to take out 
snags and make improvements of thatsort. Now, 
we have these bars and shoals upon all the rivers. 
If you let the appropriation stand isolated, so 
much for each river, you must have a snag ma- 
chine and excavating machine for each, whereas, 
if you will take the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas, one or two dredge-boats will be 
sufficient for all the rivers; and this will enable 
pen to build the necessary dredge-boats and snag- 

oats, and divide them according to the different 
Operations you have to carry on. That idea is, I 
pats Meany important, and ought to be con- 
sidered. 
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Now, a word in regard to the amoúnt: 1 |! or higher duties shall be collected than may te necessary E will not pretend to indicate what the ation of 


at the bill originally was; but we cannot get | 
back to it; and therefore, if we make the appro- - 
priations, I wish to have them made of such sum 
as will answer the purpose. If you are to give 
the appropriations ratably, instead of giving the 
whole amount ina lump, it is very important to 
have a separate provision for snag-boats and 
dredging-boats for the whole. If we do not geta 
separate appropriation for this purpose, it will 
have to be taken out of the appropriation for the 
improvement of rivers. 


| for the objects herein specified. 


i 


Mr. MERIWETHER. The honorable Sena- `: 


tor from Massachusetts enumerated the objects of . 
appropriation upon the western rivers, and the 
amounts correctly; but, if he will direct his atten- - 
tion to the extent of the rivers to be improved, he - 
will find the necessity for this additional appro- 
priation. I have madea calculation based on this 
idea. There is the North river, one of the finest 
navigable rivers in the world, and there is in the 
bill an appropriation for it of $250 a mile. To 
the western rivers there is less than $100 a mile. 
For the Patapsco, there is upwards of $2,000 a 
mile. If the extent and necessity of the improve- 
ments be taken into consideration, ours is not 
more than one fourth in proportion to theirs. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
ve amendment, resulted-—-yeas 36, nays 9; as fol- 

ows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bell, Borland, Bright, 
Brodhead. Brooke, Chase, Dawson, Dodge of Wisconsin, 


Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Downs, Fish, Foot, Geyer, Gwin, | 


Houston, Hunter, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, 
Mallory, Meriwether, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, ShiéWs, 
Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, Wade, 
Walker, and Weller—36. 

NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Bradbury, Butler, Cass, Clarke, 
Cooper, Davis, De Saussure, and Upham—9. 

So it was agreed to. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I rise now to offer the amend- 
ment of which I have given notice. It is to add 
at the end of the bill the following: 


Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That Congress here- 
by consents that each State may authorize the public au- 
thorities of any city or town within its limits, which may 


be situated on the coast of the Atlantic or Pacific oceans, ` 


or of the Gulf of Mexico, or on the banks of any bay or 
arm of the sea connecting therewith, or on the shores of | 
lakes Champlain, Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron, Michi- 
gan, or Superior, or on the banks of any bay or arm of the 
lake connecting with either of said lakes, to levy duties of 
tonnage not exceeding ten cents per tom, upon beats and 
vessels of every description entering the harbor or waters | 
within the limits of such city or town: Provided, That the | 
funds derived from said duties shall be expended exclu- , 
sively in constructing, enlarging, deepening, improving, | 
and securing safe and commodious harbors and the en- ‘ 
trances thereto, at such cities and towns, and shal) be ap- ' 
plied to no other purpose whatever: And provided further, | 


That no more or higher duties shall be charged than shall ;' 


be necessary for the purposes herein specified ; and Con- | 
gress hereby consents, also, that the several States border- 
ing on said lakes, or either of them, or any two or more | 
of said States, through their joint action by agreement and 
compact with each other, may make or cause to be made . 
such works and structures as shail be necessary to improve 
and render safe and convenient the navigation of said lakes, 
or either of them, and of the channels connecting them 
together, either by deepening the channels or by artificial ; 
communications; and for this purpose they may, by a uni- ; 
form rule, divert a portion of the tonnage duties not ex- | 
ceeding four cents per ton, collected at all the towns and 
cities within the States entering into such agreement and 
compact; and in, case any canal or artificial communica- 
tion shall be made, reasonable tolls may be collected thereon 
sufficient to defray the expense of keeping the same in re- 
pair, but no more. 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That in all cases ` 
where any navigable river or water may be situated, wholly . 
or in part, within the limits of any State, Congress hereby | 
consents that the Legislature thereof may provide for the 
improvement of the navigation of so much of said river or 
water as shall be wholly within the limits of such State, { 
and {or this purpose may levy duties of tonnage, not ex- ' 
ceeding ten cents per ton, upon all boats and vessels navi- : 
gating the same: Provided, That the funds derived from 
ancl duties shall be expended solely in improving and ren~ 
dering safe and secure such navigation, and shall be applied 
to no other purpose whatever; and that no more or higher 
duties shall be collected than may be necessary for the ob- 
jects herein specified. 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
where any navigable river or water may be situated in, or ; 


in part form the boundary of any two or more States, Con- 7 
gress hereby consents that such States, or any number of |: 


them, through their joint action, by agreement and compact | 
with each other, may provide for the improvement of the i 
navigation of such river or water, and for this purpose may | 
lay duties of tonnage, not exceeding ten cents per ton, upon | 
all boata and vessels navigating the same: Provided, That | 
the funds derived from said duties sbal) be expended solely 
in improving and rendering safe and secure such navigation, | 


j: 
| 


: another State, or with a foreign power, or engage 
| in war unless actually invaded or in such immi- 


Mr. President, the late period of the session, 
and the great anxiety of Senators to offer amend- | 
ments to the bill, admonish me that I should take | 
no more time than is absolutely necessary in ex- | 

lanation of the amendment which I have offered. | 
t will be observed that the amendment contains . 
three sections, 

It proposes to give the consent of Congress that 
each State may authorize the proper authorities of 
any town or city to lay tonnage duties for the im- 
provement of harbors at such places. Secondly, ; 
that Congress consents that when a river is wholly | 
within the limits of a State, the Legislature thereof | 
may lay tonnage duties for the improvement of |. 
such river; and thirdly, that Congress consent ` 
that when a river or any body of navigable water 
may be situated in two or more States, or may 
form the boundary thereof, such States may enter | 
into compacts with each other and lay tonnage 
duties for the improvement of the navigation of i 
such river or navigable water. 

This amendment embraces two principles which 
are expressly recognized in the Constitution, and 
to which I will call the attention of the Senate. 
The Constitution provides that no State shall, 
without the consent of Congress, lay any duty on 


tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of | 


peace, enter into any agreement or compact with | 


nent danger as will not admit of delay. With the | 


consent of Congress, each State may lay tonnage li 
duties, and with the consent of Congress, any || 


State may enter into any agreement or compact | 
with another State, for any purpose specified in 
the act giving such consent. Phere can be no ` 
question, therefore, as to the corstitutional power 
of Congress to adopt the amendment which I 
have proposed. The amendment is in accordance | 
with the express terms of the Constitution; first, 


in giving the assent of Congress to the laying of `; 


tonnage duties; and secondly, in giving the assent 
to compacts between the States. I shall show, 
before I conclude my remarks, that it is not only 
within the express language of the Constitution, 
but that it is within the spirit which caused those 
clauses to be adopted by the Convention, and in- ;' 
corporated into the Constitution. 

he mode in which these tonnage duties are to 
be laid and collected, and the money expended, 
and the plan of improvement to be adopted, will , 
of course be left to the several State Legislatures. | 
I may be permitted to suggest, however, that so ` 
far as the question relates to the improvement of | 
harbors there can be not the slightest difficulty. ; 
The proposition is, that each State may authorize | 
the public authorities of any town or city to levy |. 
the duties and make their own harbors. This 
proceeds upon the principle that the local author- 
itiesat any town are better capable of. judging what 
improvements are necessary in their harbors, and 
what amount of money is necessary to be expend- , 
ed for such improvements, and what plan is best 
adapted to accomplish them, than the Bureau of : 
Topographical Engineers at this place, who have 
no loca! nowledge upon the subject, can possibly — 


e, 

It will be seen, also, when I come to review the | 
legislation of Congress upon the subject, that this 
view was taken at an early day, by giving the 
assent, in many instances, to cities and towns, - 
through their corporate authorities, to construct © 
their own harbors from the proceeds of tonnage . 
duties. i! 

Then when you pass from harbor improvements, © 
and come to the improvement of rivers, which are 
wholly within the limits of a State, there can also 
be no difficulty. The States having entire juris- ; 
diction over those rivers, after the assent of Con- 
gress is given, can adopt a system, and modify `i 
it and adapt it to the exigencies, necessities, and 
convenience of navigation. ; . 

When you come then to the making of improve- 
ments in rivers or navigable waters, which are 
not within the limits of a single State, but are ° 
within, or form the boundaries of, two or more © 
States, another question will arise. It then be- 
comes necessary that there should be a compact :; 
entered into between such States, in order that the ', 


t 


and shall be applied to no other purpose; and that no more |: improvement may be made by their joint authority. |, 


' known to the laws of our country. 


; the State Legislatures will be if the amendment be 
‘ adopted, but I will state what I suppose the action 


might be in that event. The Mississippi river 
extends more thantwo thousand miles from north 
to south, with nine States bordering on its banks. 
I presume that each of those nine States would 
agree, by compact, that each State should appoint 
one commissioner, and that the nine commis- 
sioners should constitute a board for the transac- 
tion of business, and be invested with the power 
of laying the tonnage duties, prescribing the mode 
of their collection, and expending the funds. I 
believe a board of nine men, selected by the Legis- 
latures of the various States bordering upon the 
banks of the Mississippi river, would be better 
capable of judging what improvements that river 


needs than the Congress of the United States, or 
: your Topographical Bureau, or your War Depart- 
"ment, can possibly be. 


Again, when the States interested come to select 
their own commissioners to be intrusted with this 
ower, they would choose men who felt an interest 
in the improvements that were to be made; and 
you would have men selected whose hearts, as 


' well as pecuniary interests, were enlisted in the 


success of the enterprise. You would have care- 
ful and well-devised plans; you would have strict 
economy in the expenditure of the money; and 
what is more, you would have every steamboat 
captain, and pilot, and owner, interested in report- 
ing any wasteful extravagance in the expenditure 
of the money, or in pointing out any obstruction 
that might interpose itself to the navigation of the 
stream. You would have the most strict account- 
ability and rigid economy in the application of the 


ii money to the objects for which it was collected. 


Then you may take the Ohio river. There are 
six States bordering on it: Kentucky, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Sup- 


. pose each of these States should, by compact, ap- 


oint one commissioner—the six to constitute a 
oard, and that board to take charge of the im- 
rovement of the navigation of that river, the 
evying of duties, regulating the mode of collec- 
tion, superintending the establishment of a plan 


for the expenditure of money. You would then 
‘ have the work under the direction and immediate 


control of men interested in a judicious application 


‘of the money—men whose local knowledge and 
. experience would enable them to devise and carry 


into effect the plan best adapted to the accomplish- 
ment of the object. . 
Sir, { make no assaults upon the Topographical 
Corps. I do not wish to depreciate either their 
services, their intelligence, or science. I have no 


| doubt they perform their duties to the best of their 


knowledge. But I do say, that there is one thing 
which science, taught at West Point or elsewhere, 
has not demonstrated—and that is, what effect will 
be produced in navigable water by works intended 


: to control or restrain its channel. It is a matter not 


dependent upon science. It is a thing, the result 
of which cannot be foreseen, or demonstrated by 
the application of any scientific principle, because 
there are so many shifting bars and currents af- 
fected by every storm or flood, which cannot be 
subjected by any known rules. These bars and 
currents are generally formed or diverted by sub- 
stances beneath the surface, which are invisible to 
the eye, each dependent upon causes peculiar to 
itself. The only men who can tell what effect the 
sinking of a buoy, or the construction of a pier 
will have upon the channel, is the pilot, captain, 
or owner of a vessel, who, for twenty years, has 


‘been in the daily habit of watching the effect of 


storms, currents, and tempests upon these shifting 
bars and varying channels. You must have local 


: knowledge, the result of long-continued observa- 


tion, in order to make your money, when appro- 
priated, of any considerable value to this great 


| navigating interest. J say that all experience has 


proven, that that local knowledge does not exist, 


- and cannot be found in the Topographical Corps. 


It cannot be found in any efficient body of men 
It can only 
be found in those men whose lives have been de- 
voted to navigation, and whose observations have 
been daily directed to the subject. 

There is also one provision in my amendment, 
relating to a certain class of works or improve- 
ments, that may be rendered necessary on our 
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northern lakes. 9 
ought to be informed, that there may be, once in 
a while, a place on these lakes where a harbor of 
refuge may be necessary, at a point where there 
is no considerable commerce. Besides, in some 
small lakes, like St. Clair, and in the straits con- 
necting those lakes, it may be necessary to deepen 
the channel, in order to enable vessels of a larger 
class to navigate them. In order to meet this state 
of the case, the amendment provides that the States 
bordering on these lakes may, by compact with 
each other, divert a certain per cent. of the duties 
collected at the various townsand cities upon their 
borders, not to exceed four cents a ton, and with 
that fand may jointly construct such works as are 
not properly within the power and jurisdiction of 
any one State. 

With these provisions, I believe that the system 
proposed by my amendment will be general, uni- 
form, and effectual. I believe that it will give to 
river and harbor improvementsa more certain and 
effectual system of protection, than has ever been 
furnished by this Government. When you come 
to trace your legislation on this subject, you will 
find that you have never had a regular system for 
the protection of navigation. You have passed 
laws from time to time upon this subject, some- 
times appropriating money from the Federal Treas- 
ury; at other times authorizing the levying of ton- 
nage duties, at particular points, for a favorite 
harbor, or a particular river; at the same time ap- |. 
propriating from the National Treasury for im- 
provements at other favorite points. But while 
you have passed these acts, and carried on a policy 
of appropriation from the National Treasury in 
some parts of the country, and tonnage duties in 
others, they have been irregular, uncertain, partial, 
and productive of but very little good to the navi- 
gating interest. 

I think the time has arrived when we should 
review our course on this subject and establish a 
system which shall have the merit of being fair, 
equal, uniform, and permanent so long as it shall 
show that it is well adapted to the accomplish- 
ment of the object. The principles embraced in 
the amendment are not novel and brought forward 
here for the first time. I do not pretend to intro- 
duce a new policy into the legislation of the coun- 
try. I only pretend to systematize that which did 
exist before the Revolution, which was continued : 
under State authority during the whole 
the Confederation, and which has partially existed ; 
in this country from 1790 up to the present hour, | 
and which, under your present laws, must con- ' 
tinue till 1861. 

Sir, prior to the Revolution, the Colonies levied 
tonnage duties in many parts of the country for | 
the purpose of improving their harbors. Under | 
the Gontederatian: the States levied tonnage du-: 
ties for the construction of light-houses, buoys, 
beacons, piers, and harbor and river improve- 
ments. When you come to look into the debates 
of the Convention which formed the Constitution, 
you will there find that the clause providing that 
tonnage duties should not be collected except b 
the consent of Congress, was incorporated wit 
express reference to river and harbor improve- ' 
ments—with sole reference to the protection of 
navigation by such works as might be found ne- | 
cessary for that purpose. I must call the attention 


You will be told, and if not, you i 


of the Senate briefly, to the proceedings of the | 


Convention on this point. 


In the first place, the Convention established the ` 


principle, that the regulation of commerce was to 
be vested supremely in the Federal Government. | 
In addition to this and the other powers conferred | 


on Congress, Dr. Franklin proposed, as you were | 


informed the other day by the honorable Senator | 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Avams,] that the Conati- 
tution should confer upon Congress the power to 
cut canals; and the debate shows that this power | 


was intended to include internal improvements gen- 


erally. Upon consideration and discussion of the | 


subject the Convention determined that they would | 
not give to the General Government the power of , 
making canals and constructing other works of | 


artificial improvement between the different parts l was, whether the power to levy the 


of the Republic, 
Union. 

You will find, also, in these debates, that Mr. 
Madison proposed to enlarge the power, so as to 


or in the different States of the ' 


i 
i 


eriod of: 


i clause of the Constitution. 


| & Mr. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


out the Union for the purpose; that internal im- 


` provements might be carried on under the Federal 
authority through the medium of corporations. | 


After discussion, that proposition was also voted 
down; and the Convention refused to empower the 
Federal Government to construct an 


| 
i 


work of | 


internal improvement, either by the direct action | 
of Congress, or through the medium of corpora- ` 


tions created by Federal legislation. I take it for 
granted, then, that a fair construction of that in- 
strument requires that the power should not be 
deemed to exist, in view of the fact that it was 
not conferred, and that a proposition to confer it, 
being made, after full discussion was voted down 
by a very large majority of the Convention. 

The Constitution having given to Congress the 
power to regulate commerce, the Convention pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the limitations to be 
imposed on the States in this respect. These lim- 
itations are pregnant with information and light 
touching the true meaning of the instrument which 
they had adopted. You will find that one of the 
limitations was, that ‘no State shall, without the 
‘consent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties 
‘on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 
$ solutely necessary for executing its inspection 
‘laws; and the net proceeds of all duties and im- 
‘posts laid by any State on imports or exports, 
‘shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United 
‘ States; and all such laws shall be subject to the 
‘revision and control of Congress.” It would 
seem that, under the Constitution, the States may, 


that there is no danger to be apprehended from a concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

“Mr. Lana@pon insisted that the regulation of tonnage 
was an essential part of the regulation of trade, and that 
the States ought to have nothing to do with it. 

: “On motion, that no State shall lay any duty on tonnage 
i without the consent of Congress— 
“ New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, South Carolina, aye—6 ; 
‘Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, no 


> 
«c Connecticut divided.” 


Thus it will be seen that that clause of the Con- 

- stitution conferring on the States the power to levy 
tonnage duties, with the assent of Congress, and 
not otherwise, was incorporated into the Consti- 
tution with express reference to the improvement 
of navigation by harbors, light-houses, and other 
works femal pertinent to that great interest. It 
will be seen, too, by following the debates of the 
Convention, from beginning to end, that no mem- 
ber of that Convention looked to any other source 
from which to derive funds for those improve- 
ments except tonnage duties. It will be seen that, 

| while all other duties were excluded from the 
States, and if levied by consent of Congress, were 
to be paid into the National Treasury; yet when 
' they levied tonnage duties the moneys were to be 
i collected by the States for the purpose of improv- 
ing navigation. Then, when we trace that clause 
of the Constitution to such an origin, showing 


, that it was incorporated for a specific purpose; 
‘| that that purpose was avowed at the time; that all 


by the consent of Congress, levy duties and im- ; 
posts, whenever it may be absolutely necessary, | 


for enabling the States to execute their inspection 
laws; and to that extent, and no further; but 
that the net proceeds of duties derived from that 
source should be for the use and benefit of the 
Federal Treasury, and not of the several States. 
After that power was conferred, then this amend- 
ment was proposed. 


“Mr. McHenry and Mr. CARROLL moved, that ‘No 
t STATE SHALL BE RESTRAINED FROM LAYING DUTIES OF 
€ TONNAGE FOR THE PURPOSE OF CLEARING HARBORS AND 
£ ERECTING LIGHT-HOUSES.’’? 


It is well here to pause, and see the connection 


„in which that is offered. Ordinary duties could 


be levied only for the purpose of executing in- 
spection laws, and the net proceeds were to be 
aid to the Federal Treasury, and not into the 
Btate treasury. But when you come to the ton- 
: nage duties to be levied by the States, it was for 
he purpose of enabling t 
‘ houses, improve harbors, and protect navigation. 
The debate upon that proposition is important in 
; understanding the object and meaning of this 
I need not remind 
| Senators that the book from which I am reading, 
‘*Madison’s Debates in the Federal Convention,” 
‘contains the points of discussion and not the 
speeches in full. The object of Mr. Carroll and 
Mr. McHenry in making the motion was, that 
the States should have the power of levying ton- 
nage duties for harbor improvements. 
discussion proceeded: 


“Colonel Mason, in support of this, explained and urged : 


the situation of the Chesapeake, which peculiarly required 
| expenses ofthis sort. 


strained from laying tonnage as the Constitution now stands. 
The exception proposed will imply the contrary, and will 
; put the States in a worse condition than the gentleman 

(Colonel Mason) wishes, 

“Mr. Mapison. Whether the States are now restrained 
from laying tonnage duties depends on the extent of the 
porer ‘to regulate commerce.? These terms are vague, 

ut seem to exclude this power of the States. They may 
certainly be restrained by treaty. He observed that there 
were other objects for tonnage duties, as the support of 
seamen, &c. He was more and more convinced that the 
regulation of commerce was in its nature indivisible, and 
: ought to be wholly under one authority.” 


Here it will be remarked that no one doubted 
‘that tonnage duties constituted the true source 
i from which money’ was to be derived for river 
and harbor improvements. The debate upon that 
subject clearly shows that men of all shades of 
opinion looked to that source for the funds to 
| make these improvements. The question only 

duties and ex- 
pend the money should be vested in the Federal 


debate proceeds: i 
“Mr. SuerMan. The power of the United States to 


authorize Congress to create corporations through- | 


| regulate trade being supreme, can control interferences of 


the State regulations, when such interferences happen, so 


e States to build light- . 


' parties in the Convention agreed that it was the 
true mode by which these improvements were to 
be made, and that the only difference of opinion 

| Was as to which Government the power should be 
vested in, can there be any question as to what. 
was the true meaning of the Constitution? Tam 
not surprised that there was a difference of opinion 
in regard to where this power should be vested; 
for the Convention had vested the right to regu- 
late commerce supremely in the General Govern- 
ment. It might well be imagined,as Mr. Madison 
said in debate, that the power over commerce 
and navigation was one and indivisible; and that 

_ those regulations that should be adopted by the 
States might be deemed to conflict with such as 
Congress should prescribe for the regulation of 
commerce. Hence, as the Convention designed 
to accomplish two objects—the first, to authorize 

, tonnage duties for the improvement of rivers and 

‘ harbors, and the other, to vest in Congress an ex- 
clusive power over commerce—they compromised 
upon the principle that a power was vested in the 
Federal Government, conditionally, that Congress 
might consent to its exercise by the States. Thus 

i the power over navigation by the States, and that 
over commerce by Congress, were reconciled, 

| inasmuch as the supreme authority, in the event 

i of a collision between the regulations, was still in 

the Federal Government. Sir, I insist that a fair 

investigation of this subject, and full understand- 


‘‘ ing of the debates of the Federal Convention, show 


The States are not re- - 


' 


Government or in the Stat . i na 2 h 
e govemments.. The: that legislation, up to the present time, he will find 


|: that thi i 
hen the. at this was the meaning of the framers of the 


Constitution, and that tonnage duties for the pro- 
tection of navigation are the true and constitu- 
' tional mode for constructing these improvements. 
The question might now arise, and may fairly 

be presented here, whether tonnage duties shall be 
imposed by the Federal Government or by the 
i localauthorities? I think it is clear that the power 
is conferred upon the Federal Government, and 
; Congress has the right to exercise it, if it sees 
proper, or it may avail itself of the express lan- 

| guage of the Constitution, and consent to its exer- 
: cise by the State governments, The only ques- 
tion, then, which Í propose to discuss here to-day 

: is, whether it is not wise to give that consent, and 
: allow each State to exercise the power, if it sees 
proper. Mark me, I do not mean to make it oblig- 


.| atory on any State of this Union that she shall 


exercise this power. I only wish to give the as- 
. Sent of Congress, and then leave any State at lib- 


` erty to do so or not, as she shall deem her inter- 


| ests may require. 

It is a little curious to trace the history of our 
legislation, in regard to rivers and harbors, imme- 
, diately after the adoption of the Constitution; and 
f any one will take the pains to go through with 


_ that Congress has never adopted any regular sys- 


| tem on this subject; that our legislation has been 
n irregular, partial, inconsistent, and based upon 
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contradictory principles. By referring to the acts || piers, and for harbors, and all similar works, 


of Congress, you will find that the first act passed 
upon the subject of rivers and harbors assumed 
this authority to the Federal Government exclu- 
sively, as l have shown, I think, that Congress 
has a right to do under the Constitution. I will 
read the act; itis peculiar, and is very short. Itis 
‘An act for the establishment and support of light- 
houses, beacons, buoys, and woes piers.” This 
act was passed on the 7th of August, 1789, and it 
provides: 

“That all expenses which shall accrue, from and after 
the 15th day of August, 1789, in the necessary support, main- 
tenance, and repairs of ali light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers, erected, placed, orsunk before the passing 
of this act, at the entrance of or within any bay, inlet, har- 
bor, or port of the United States, for rendering the naviga- 
tion thereot easy and safe, shall be defrayed out of the 
Treasury cf the United States: Provided, nevertheless, 
‘That none of the said expenses shall continue to be so de- 
frayed atter the expiration of one year trom the day afore- 
said, unless such light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
piers shall, in the mean time, be ceded to and vested in the 
United States by the State or States, respectively, in which 
the same may be, together with the lands and tenements 
thereunto belonging, and together with the jurisdiction of 
the same.” 


By this act it will be seen that Congress then 
determined that the Federal Government should 
construct the light-houses, buoys, beacons, piers, 
and other works necessary for the protection of 
navigation; but it rested it upon this principle, 
that the States in which the works should be situ- 
ated should cede to the United States the work, 


together with the land and tenements belonging |, 


to, and the jurisdiction overthe work. Upon that 
condition, and that condition alone, did Congress 
determine that an appropriation should be made 
from the National Treasury for this purpose, and 
it provided that that jurisdiction should be ceded 
by a time specified, which was about one year 
from the date of the act. Pennsylvania and one 
or two other States, ceded the jurisdiction over the 
buoys, piers, and light-houses which they had 
constructed, or which were to be constructed under 
the authority of Congress within the limits of such 
States. Towards the latter part of that year, an 
act was passed to extend the time for this cession 
of jurisdiction for light-houses and beacons. It 
may well be remarked, that while these acts would 
show that Congress had apparently determined 
upon the system of policy that these improve- 
ments were to be made from the Federal Treasury, 
yet, in that very year Congress passed an act au- 
thorizing the levying of tonnage duties in three of 
the States of the Union. You may trace through 
this legislation, and you will find that Congress 
went on passing acts authorizing the levying of 
tonnage duties in one year, appropriations from 
the Treasury the next year, and sometimes both 
in the same year. Our legislation upon the sub- 
ject has been irregular from that time to the pres- 
ent. There never has been a day when some of 
the laws of Congress authorizing the collecting of 
tonnage duties have not been in force; and yet, 
during that whole period, Congress has been in 
the habit of making partial appropriations for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors. Never was 
a permanent system pursued. A 

The States not having ceded jurisdiction over 
the works within the period prescribed in 1790, the 
time was extended for the ceding of the jurisdic- 
tion; and again there was an extension in 1791, 
92, °93, and ’94, and so on, extending the time in 
order to procure this cession of the property and 
of the jurisdiction to the United States, where 
these public works should be made. Ihave traced 
these extensions as far as 1802, under Mr. Jeffer- 
son, when I find thatan act was passed appropria- 
ting $30,000 for the improvement of the Delaware 
river by piers and other works, on the condition 
contaibel: in this proviso: 

“ Provided, That the jurisdiction of the site where any 
such piers may be erected, shall be first ceded to the United 
States, according to the conditions in such case by law pro- 
vided.” 

In the early history of this policy of river and 
harbor improvements, it was the universal and 
invariable condition that the site should be sur- 


rendered by the States to the United States, in : 
order that Congress might exercise jurisdiction © 
over the work and the land appended to it. It is | 


unnecessary for me to remind the Senate that we 
have become more lax on the subject until we go | 
on making appropriations for light-houses, for i. 


| without a cession of jurisdiction by the States to 

li the Federal Government. 

' that we have been departing from the doctrine of 
our fathers by omitting all the precautions that 
they adopted, without ever establishing any system 
based upon any principle that should be satisfac- 
tory and uniform, and excluding other experiments 
inconsistent with such a system. While these 
river and harbor appropriations have been made 
by Congress from time to time, being very small 
during the first quarter of a century of the Gov- 
ernment, perhaps $60,000 or $70,000 a year, and 
within the last half century running up at one 
period to $1,000,000 or | Sea AAA annually, and 

, then abandoned entirely for the last twelve years. 

' While this practice has been going on, favorite 
places, which have been vigilant, and persevered in 
applications, have been able to obtain the special 
privilege of levying tonnage duties. I will call your 
attention to some of these acts, to show how par- 
tial, and unfair, and unequal, this legislation has 
been with reference to the different portions of the 
Union. In 1790 an act was AE j declaring the 
assent of Congress to certain acts in the States of 
Maryland, Georgia, and Rhode Island, and the 
Providence Plantations: 


I will read one of these acts: 


“c Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

' That the consent of Congress be, and is hereby, declared 
| to the operation of the acts of the several States herein- 
after mentioned, eo far as the same relate to the levying a 
duty on the tonnage of ships and vessels for the purposes 
therein mentioned, until the 10th day of January next, that 
is to say: An act of the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode island and Providence Plantations, at their session 
held in January, 1790, entitled ‘ An act to incorporate cer- 
í tain persons by the name ofthe River Machine Company, 
€ in the town of Providence, and for other purposes therein 
< mentioned ;” and also an act of the General Assembly of 
the State of Maryland, at their session in April, 1783, enti- 
tied * An act appointing wardens for the port of Baltimore 
town, in Baltimore county ;’ as also another act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the same State, passed at their session in 
November, 1788, entitled ¢ A supplement to the act entitled 


I refer to this to show ` 


read; showing that the object of the tonnage du- 


tioned;’’ and by it the acts of the State of Mary- 
land were continued fora limited period. In 1796, 
an act was passed to continue tonnage duties for 
the port of Baltimore. In 1796, it was again ex- 
tended for Maryland, Georgia, and Rhode Island, 
or levying tonnage duties for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. In 1798, another act was 
passed to extend the tonnage duties of Maryland 
for the health officers at her ports. In 1798, an- 
other act was passed giving the assent of Congress 
to an act of the Legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, entitled ‘ An act to incorporate 
‘Tobias Lord, Oliver Keating, Thatcher Goddard, 
‘and others, for the purpose of keeping in repair 
‘a pier at the mouth of Kennebunk river.” In 
1800, another act was passed in relation to Mary- 
land and Georgia; and in 1801, one in regard to 
Maryland. In 1804, an act was passed declarin 
the assent of Congress to the act of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, entitled ‘‘ An act for im- 
proving the navigation of James river.” 

By this time you will see that the consent of 
Congress for tonnage duties had become pretty 
frequent and general throughout the sea-board 


: States. In 1805, consent was also given to extend 


the tonnage duties of the port of Baltimore. In 


- 1806 the consent of Congress was granted to de- 


clare in operation the act of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, passed in April of that year, to 
empower the Board of Wardens for the port of 
Philadelphia to collect duties on tonnage, for the 
purposes therein mentioned, ‘so far as to enable 
‘the State of Pennsylvania to collect a duty of 


' € four cents a ton, on all vessels which shall clear 


| 


an act appointing wardens for the port of Baltimore, in Bal- . 


timore county ;’ and also an act of the State of Georgia, for 
levying and appropriating a duty on tonnage for the purpose 
of clearing the river Savannah, and removing the wrecks 
and other obstractions therein. ”? 

This act was passed on the llth of August, 
1790, only the second year of the Government 
under the present Constitution. It conferred upon 
three States of the Union the right of levying ton- 
nage duties for the improvement of harbors and 
rivers; for it so happened that in the acts of the 
three States referred to, there are two harbors 
provided for specially, and two rivers also pro- 
vided for. The act was to last only for one year, 
showing that Congress had not at that time de- 
© termined fully on any system to be adopted. 
| They adopted itas a temporary expedient until 

some regular system should be devised. 

In 1790, an act of Congress was passed to re- 
new the existence of this last act for one year, 


Ji 


| 
| 


and until the end of the session of Congress next . 


thereafter. In 1791, again Congress declared its 


assent to a single act to the State of Maryland, , 
which was another act for the benefit of the port ' 


of Baltimore, allowing that city to levy tonnage 
duties for the improvement of the harbor. 

Mr. BUTLER. The city of Baltimore or the 
State of Maryland? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The city of Baltimore. The 
State had conferred authority on the city; and 
Congress gave their assent to an act of Maryland 


authorizing the city to levy tonnage duties for the | 
benefit of the port of Baltimore. In 1792, Congress |. 


ed an act again renewing this consent, that 
Maryland, and Rhode Island, and Georgia, should 


“out from the port of Philadelphia for any foreign 
‘ port or place whatever, to be expended in build- 
‘ing piers in and otherwise improving the naviga- 
‘tion of the river Delaware.” Here it will be 
remarked, that the tonnage duties in this act were 
confined to foreign commerce. In some acts, the 
duty is to be on commerce generally, in others 
upon foreign commerce; but all for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors. 

In 1806, the consent of Congress was given to 
the operation of an act of the General Assembly 
of South Carolina, passed on the 21st of December, 
1804, entitled ‘ An act to authorize the city coun- 
‘cil of Charleston, with the consent of Congress, 
‘to impose and levy a duty, not exceeding six 
‘cents per ton, on all sin and vessels, for pur- 
‘ poses therein mentioned;”’ which were for the 
improvement of the harbor of Charleston. In 
1808, an act was passed to revive and continue in 
force the previous acts of Congressallowing Mary- 
land and Georgia to levy tonnage duties. In 1809, 
an act was passed to extend the consent to South 
Carolina for tonnage duties for the harbor of 
Charleston. 

So on they have been continued, down to the 
present time. I donotintend to go through them 
all. I will only state, that you will find consent 
given for tonnage duties for rivers and harbors, in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Massa- 
chusetts, and perhaps some other States. Since I 


— have been in Congress several acts of this kind 
' have passed—one in 1843, I recollect, for the port 


it 


i 


i of Baltimore, and another in 1850 for the same 


city, which continues in operation until 1861. 


' And in the very bill now pending, you havea 


provision authorizing the city of Wilmington to 


. levy tonnage duties for the improvement of Cape 


levy tonnage duties for the improvement of har- - 
bors and rivers specified within the limits of those : 


States. This act was to continue for a period of 

three years. In 1794, again an act was passed, 

consenting that Maryland might levy tonnage du- 

ties for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
. the health officers of the port of Baltimore, and 
` perhaps one or two other ports in that State. 

It will be seen that the votes of Congress con- 
senting that the States may levy these tonnage du- 
ties, begin with harbors and rivers, and then im- 

[i 

|: within the spirit and language of the debates of the 

Convention forming the Constitution which I have ;, 
P 


proving channels, and then for health officers for | 
: a port—all connected with navigation, and strictly - 


Fear river in North Carolina. 

My object in stating these acts is to show that 
whenever the Atlantic sea-board have asked Con- 
gress for permission to levy tonnage duties for the 
improvement of their harbors and rivers, Congress 
has given its consent; and they having now 
secured the improvement of their harbors, both by 
appropriations from the National Treasury and by 
tonnage dutiés, whenever they asked them, the 
question is, when the great West comes forward 
and asks that privilege which was never denied to 
any of the sea-board States, it shall be denied to 
us. My object is to show that nearly every year, 
from the foundation of the Government up to this 


‘day, the sea-board States and cities have enjoyed 


this privilege. You have improved the harbors and 
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built up the cities of the Atlantic sea-board by ap- 
propriations from the Treasury and by permission 
to levy duties of tonnage. You have thus enabled 


them to monopolize the commerce, and the ques- - 


tion now arises, are you going to deprive the ports 
upon the Gulf of Mexico, and upon the great 
lakes and on the Pacific, of the power of making 
their own harbors while you withhold adequate 
appropriations from them? Ifso, you have adopted 
a scheme by which the commerce of this country 
can be confined, in a great degree, to a particular 
section, and excluded from other sections of the 
Union. To grant these privileges to the Atlantic 
ports until their harbors are improved, and their 
cities built up, and then withhold the same priv- 
ileges from the ports on the Gulf and the Pacific 
and the lakes, is calculated to concentrate the 
commerce and navigation to a particular portion 
of the Union. 


I 


| 


: pended in the immediate vicinity of your large - 


The old States have been securing these harbor . 


improvements for more than half a century, while 
but a few harbors have been commenced in the 
new States, and what few we have remain in an 
unfinished and dilapidated condition. And the 
question is now presented, whether we are to have 
our appropriations withheld from us by Congress 
at the same time that you deprive us of the power 


, millions of property had been lost. 


of making our harbors, by not allowing us to levy | 


tonnage duties. I have never known this consent 
refused when asked for the sea-board. I have 
never investigated the subject so thoroughly until 
recently; but it has occurred to me as singular to 
find that the old States have had from time to time 

ermission to levy tonnage duties, and have also 

ad erp beans of money for rivers and har- 
bors. 


~ tonnage duties whenever it has been asked. Ire- 


have always voted to allow them to levy |: 


member that an eppueaien came in 1843 for Bal- : 


timore, and now Baltimore has the privilege of 
levying tonnage duties, by the act of 1850, up to 
1861. 

-All we ask is to be placed upon an equality with 
the old States. Give your consent, which is ne- 
cessary under the Constitution, that we may im- 

roveour rivers and harbors. As a friend of these 


floor, in conjunction with my colleague, more 
rivers and harbors than any other Senator, I ask 
for this privilege. The bill that is now pending is 
a mere mockery, so far as the northern lakes and 
western rivers are concerned. You have not em- 
braced on these lakes one harbor in ten. You 
take one and leave ten that ought to be made, and 
stil you call it a river and harbor bill! Where 
you do appropriate the money, you do not give 
us enough to make a work sufficiently strong to 
resist the storms which follow the very season 
during which the work is constructed. You give 
us a mere pittance for the Mississippi, that will 
not make the slightest impression upon the ob- 


structions that exist there, and upon the whole | 


coast of the Pacific ocean you do not give a dollar. 
Your river and harbor system has never found 
out that the American Union extends to the Pa- 
cific coast. Sir, if there isa part of the Union 
where river and harbor improvements are neces- 
sary, it is upon the coast of the Pacific. Califor- 
nia now has more shipping within her limits than 
any one State of this Union perhaps, unless it is 


New York; yet she has not a light-house upon | 
her entire coast of more than a thousand miles, | 


not a public pier within the limits of the State; 


| waters. 


heard their curses upon the policy which the Gov- 
ernment was pursuing in destroying the naviga- 
tion. I never saw one of them who said Uncle 
Sam had as yet improved the navigation of that 
river; but they were in hopes, that in the course 
of time, some good might be accomplished. So 
far as the Mississippi river is concerned, there has 
been, once in a while, a snag extracted; but when 
those that have been taken out, are compared with 
those remaining, you have made about as much |; 
impression upon that river, as to dip up one bucket 
of water out of the Potomac, would make in the 
navigation of that stream. As long as you place 
these improvements under the direction of men of 
the Army, who prefer the pleasures and society of 
the large cities, to the snakes and mosquitoes on , 
the banks of the river, your money will be ex- 


towns, and scarcely a dollar upon the channels of 
the streams where the snags are the most danger- 
ous to life and property. 

I am speaking plain and bold truths. I have 
stood upon the deck of a steamboat, in the act of 
sinking by a snag, at a place called the Grave- 
Yard, where I could see the wrecks of nine other 
boats, where three hundred people had died, and — 
I never saw 
a snag-boat in that vicinity. The money is ex- 
pended in the vicinity of the towns; and if you 
wish your money appropriated to any valuable 
purpose, you must put it into the hands of those 
who have a practical knowledge of the country— 
whose sympathies are in the cause, and whose 
property is at hazard upon the bosom of those 


I have said, therefore, that I was for the consent 
of Congress being given to the levying of those | 
tonnage duties, because I am satisfied that our ; 
river and harbor improvements can never progress | 
under the policy you are now pursuing. ere, 
you all know, that, for'the last nine years, it has | 
been a death struggle in the last nights of the ses- ! 
sion—a trial of physical strength—-whether the 
river and harbor bill should be defeated, or should 


‘| be passed, by all possible combinations. I am 
improvements; as a Senator representing on this ` 


not a buoy, not a beacon planted at the expense | 


of the Federal Government; and here you have a | 


river and harbor bill without a solitary item for | 


that entire coast; yet you call it a fair genéral || 


bill! 


I am induced to bring forward this proposition | 


at this time from a variety of reasons, and I will 
state them plainly. One is, that your river and 
harbor appropriations that have been made by 
Congress, have done no perceptible good, so far 
as our western rivers are concerned. I never saw 
a steamboat captain or pilot upon the Ohio river, 
who did not say that the Government had injured 
the navigation of that river more than it had ben- 
efited it, by the appropriations which had been 
made. I know it is a bold statement, and one 
which will astonish the Senate. But I have trav- 
eled that river many times, and I have stood upon 
the upper decks with captains and pilots, and ob- 
served the wing-dams you are making, and have 


| and we must not fail to do everything that could 
i be done to arrest that course of destruction, and to 


| here. 


free to say that our river and harbor bills have 


; always been a combination of items, selected with 
| reference to thenumber of votes necessary to carry . 


them through the two Houses of Congress; and 
we have been compelled to admit items that would 
not receive five votes in separate bills. But we 
justified ourselves on the ground that life and prop- 
erty were at stake, that the sacrifice was fearful, ; 


furnish that protection which was necessary. We, 


| therefore, justified ourselves in taking those bills 


as they came to us. And the opponents of the 
bills have justified their opposition on the ground 
that some of them believed the principle to be un- 
constitutional; others, that the bills were bills of 
abomination in consequence of combinations made 
by their friends in forcing improper items into 
them. The consequence has been, that, ever 

year I have been in Congress, in either House, it 
has been a struggle, not of argument, not of dis- 
cussion, not of reason, but of physical force and 
numbers, who should sit out the longest either to 
pass or defeat the bills. 
of years the opposition to these bills triumph; and 


our western people living around the borders of `` 
| these lakes, and on the banks of these rivers, with 
their lives and property exposed to all these haz- ` 


ards, have been looking anxiously to you to do 
something to put a check to this course—some- 
thing to protect them from destruction. 
gone home and told the people that the opponents 
of the bill defeated us this time for the want of 
time, but we should be sure to succeed next year; 
that we would commence at the opening of the 
session. The next session it was the same thing, | 


and we were defeated at midnight, on thelast night `: 


of the session. We have held out to them the 
next, and the next, and the next session, until I 
am satisfied that we can never rely upon this un- ; 
certain, irregular policy of granting appropriations ` 
Suppose this bill should pass now, nearly | 
all the appropriations you have in it would be ex- | 
pended in building dredging-machines, and snag- | 
boats, and improvements necessary to commence 
with, in contracts for material, in preparations, | 
without completing the firstthing. And next year, | 


i 


I have seen for a series ` 


Wehave <; 


in all probability, a struggle will defeat the bill; 
thus, every farthing in this bill will be wasted. 

I think we are going to pass this bill, but I have 
no hope of passing two or three bills in succession, 
It will be now and then that a bill will pass; and 
in this view of the case I desire to make some 
provision for the future, to authorize the States to 
exercise that power which the old States have been 
permitted to enjoy. I ask gentlemen what harm 
can it do? If any Senator is opposed to tonnage 
duties being levied by his own State, let him re- 
_ serve his opposition until he gets home and advise 

his State Legislature against the exercise of the 
ower. But, why struggle here to get up a com- 
Dination for political purposes in the election, to 
prevent the northwestern States getting the per- 
ı mission of collecting tonnage duties? Why this 
extraordinary activity here for depriving us of that 
permission? , 

My amendment does not propose to interfere 
with an item in the bill. I do not wish to force 
tonnage duties on any one. I do not wish to force 
them on States that do not want them. I only 
ask that we may be permitted, by duties on our 
own commerce and tonnage, to improve our own 
harbors and rivers. I believe it is the' most effi- 

_ cient, and the only efficient mode we can adopt. 

| The friends of the bill should, I think, adept 
the amendment, because if it does not work well, 
it will deprive the opponents of river and harbor 

, bills of the last vestige of ground to stand upon. 

| All men admit that this protection must be given 


| by somebody. Let us try and see if the States 
i cannot do it. If they cannot, Congress must. 
_ Then, let us reduce this plan of tonnage duties to 
| a regular and uniform system. Let us try it, and 
we ow it will work. I wish to see it havea fair 
; trial. 

I am led to it from another consideration. You 
have not money in the Treasury now to do any 
į perceptible good upon the harbors and rivers of 
, this country. You select a few harbors and say 
| they are the principal ones; you expend the money 

on these few, and leave nine tenths of the harbors 
unprovided for, because you have not money 
. enough to provide for all. Now, would it not be 
fair to let those which are so insignificant as not 
to get into the present bill, have the power of 
_ levying tonnage duties in order to make harbors 
| for themselves? You justify yourselves now in 
not extending your bill to them, because you 
have not money enough. Then, I ask, let that 


j be done by the States themselves. There is one 


| pom in my State which is not provided for in this 
ill. It is a point where the people have gone on 
and struggled, hazarding their commerce out on 
the broad lake without any harbor, although their 
|: boats were liable to be upsetany moment. They 
|| have struggled on until they have built up a pop- 
li ulation of five thousand, with a large commerce, 
ii and yet they have never had a dollar from this 
Government. Will you refuse to give them money 
. now to improve their harbor, and at the same 
| time refuse them the privilege of levying tonnage 
' duties on that commerce which they have built 
i| Up, in order to make their harbor? You ought to 
i exercise the power yourselves or give them per- 
| Mission to do it. So it is upon every little harbor 
on these lakes. Your present system is a com- 
| plete sacrifice of the small harbors, while at the 
same time you do not provide sufficiently and ad- 
: equately for the larger ones. I believe that the 
: amendment which I propose will provide abund- 
| antly for the large harbors, and do all that can be 
|: done for the small ones. 
Sir, I take this position: we must either give this 
'i consent—we must either allow the local authorities 
i to take charge of these works to the extent that 
` they see proper, or we must raise money and pro- 
i tect life and property upon our navigable waters 
; ourselves; and you have not money to do the latter. 
| Nothing short of five millions a year is enough for 
| the northern lakes. Those principal harbors will 
‘cost from five hundred thousand toa million of 
| dollars each; and you will find it out before you 
| get through. It is useless to disguise the fact— 
yon have many harbors commenced, that one mil- 
ion of dollars will not complete under the man- 
agement of this Government. 
There is no use of concealing these plain truths 
from ourselves. Therevenue of this Government, 
for the last half century, has not been enough to 
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extract the snags out of the Mississippi river under 


the present system: and when are you going to get 
money enough to carry it on? I will not under- 
take to say how much will be required on the coast 
of the Pacific, in California and Oregon. 

It has been suggested to me in private conversa- 
tion that my amendment would operate unequally 
in driving business from a place where the duties 
were levied—that if one town levied duties and 
another did not levy them, commerce would be 
driven away from the town that levied them. The 
best illustration I can give to my own constit- 
uency upon this subject is to refer to the prac- 
tice which prevails on the Mississippi river. 
There every steamboat that lands at St. ons or 


Quincy, or any other point upon the river, so far i 


as I am informed, pays a wharfage duty to the 
corporation of the town for permission to land. 
Did any man ever hear of commerce being driven 
away from one of those towns by the fact that 
the steamboats had to pay these duties for per- 
mission to land against the quay? Certainly not; 


because if a good landing were not made the boats | 


would not stop and commerce would not come to 
the town. The owners of boats would rather 


go without a duty and anchor against a hazard- 
ous landing. Just ın proportion as a town has 
rendered its landing-place safe and convenient for 
the landing of boats, business has increased, with- 
out the slightest reference to the duties collected. 
I have been almost amazed when I have stood 
upon a boat at one of the principal cities upon the 
Mississippi, and saw a landing made accessible by 
appropriations of one or two hundred thousand 
dollars from the Federal Treasury, and yet the 
city charged five dollars a boat for permission to 
land against that quay. This principle prevails 
all over the western country, at large towns and 
small ones. It is called a wharfage duty. I care 
not by what name you call it, the principle that 
I lay down is that if you improve the landing, or 
the anchorage so as to make the access safe and 


easy the proprietor of the boat is willing to pay a 


duty for it, because it will save more money in 
the time gained in unloading and loading and the 
safety of entering and departing, than the whole 
amount of the duty. Wherever, therefore, the 
money is wisely expended in improving the navi- 


gation of the channels of rivers, or in the entrance , 


of harbors, the money paid is more than three 
times refunded in the cheapness of transportation. 
Take any two towns upon the lakes equally situ- 
ated. If one should levy tonnage duties and the 
other should not, and thereby one got a good har- 
bor and the other had a bad one, the good harbor 
would draw the business, notwithstanding that it 
might cost a few dollars more, in the shape of 
duties, to enter it. On the contrary, after you have 
made harbors safe and commodious, if you put 
on any more duty than is necessary, it tends to 
drive away business. 

Under my proposition it will be the interest of 
every town to levy just so much money as is ne- 


cessary to make a safe and commodious harbor, » 
recisely the provision | 


and no more; and this is 


of the amendment—that they may levy so much ‘i 
as is necessary for that purpose and no more, pro- | 


vided it does not go above the limit. 

I shall not detain the Senate longer. My state 
of health has been such that I have been compelled 
to discuss the subject irregularly, and I will only 
add, let the proposition have a fair hearing and a 
fair examiyation. 


ay | 
a duty fora good wharf to anchor against than || 


Remember that 1 do not ask || 
you to strike out an item fror the bill. I ask it |! 
as an addition, that we may guard against those | 


of attention to the remarks of the Senator from 
i| Ilinois, (Mr. Dovexas,] and I am much obliged 
i| to him for them. He has evidently collected his 
| facts with great industry, and he has spread them 
| before us at great length. This is a new subject 
‘: well worthy of serious consideration. 
‘cult to tell at once the bearings of a proposition 


like this which introduces fundamental changes | 
in legislation, and I would submit to the Sena- | 


tor from Illinois, whether it is within the limits 
of practicability to have such a system considered 


and then we can come back in the winter, when 
we shall be better capable of investigating the de- 
tails of this proposition, and of ascertaining where 
the principles involved are going to end? lt seems 
to me that would be much the better way. 


have nothing more to say on the subject at pres- 
ent. I must confess that I do not see the tendency 
i of this matter sufficiently to pronounce a deliberate 
|, Opinion upon it at this moment, but my impres- 
i gions are adverse to itif 1 understood it rightly, 
i especially so far as regards the commerce of the 
‘lakes. A tonnage duty, as I undertstand it, is a 
|| tax levied on ships, boats, and vessels of every 
‘, description. This tax is ostensibly levied on 
| the vessel orboat. But who pays it? The freight, 
the trading part of the business in which the ves- 
sel is engaged, necessarily pays it, or the boat can- 
not goon. Suppose you levy a tax of fifty dol- 
lars upon a boat carrying freight; does not every 
one see that the 
falis upon the freight? That must be evident to 
any man in the world who reflects one moment. 
How stands this matter? Produce going to or 
| from the ocean centers in the city of New York, 
, for the western country. We all know that 
New York, then, could levy tonnage duties. The 
produce or freight goes to Albany, and another 


, sels on the Hudson river. It goes to Buffalo, and 
another tonnage duty is levied there. 
poes to Detroit, or Chicago, or Milwaukie, or any 


‘| improved, we accordingly levy tonnage duties at 
: every place where such improvement is desired. 
i: Who, then, pays all these tonnage duties? The 

‘i agriculturists of the West. It is as plain to my 

|| mind as any proposition. Who pays it, I ask? 

| Certainly not the ship-owner, or the merchant. 
|! The ship owner must do a profitable business, or 

'| he will abandon it. 

i| a bushel of wheat in Milwaukie, will pay four 

|: tonnage duties by the time his produce reaches 

“the city of New York, provided that duties are 

| levied at each of these places. 

|: tax levied by New York upon all the produce of 

|: the country north and west of New York. So it 

appears to me at present. That is all I have to 


say. 

Mr. SMITH. I regard the proposition which 
we have before us as a most extraordinar 

i; I regard, also, the speech which has been deli 

:, by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douetas] as 


equally extraordinary; and I also regard the sug- |. 


` gestion made by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 


' Cass,] that a subject of such vast importance | 


should be permitted to go to the country with a 
speech only on one side, as one in which the 
members of this body should by no means acqui- 


irregularities that have taken place when you make '; esc 


appropriations once in ten years, and in the mean ‘| 


time leave the works to go to ruin and destruction. 
I rest under the firm conviction, as a western man, 
deeply interested in both lake and river navigation, 
that this will do more for the protection of com- 
merce upon those Jakes and rivers, and for the 
preservation of life and property, than all the ap- 
propriations you have ever made, or ever will 
make, from the National Treasury. Yet, sir, I 
am compelled to vote for appropriations from the 
Treasury until we have tried this plan, and ex- 
perience has demonstrated whether or not it will 
answer the purpose which Ẹ believe will result 
from it. 3 

Mr. CASS. Ihave listened with a great deal 


e. 
| Mr. CASS. Will the Senator from Connecticut 
'| permit me say one word? 

' Mr. SMITH. Certainly, sir. 

i, Mr. CASS. It is this: the American people 
|| understand the subject so well, that there is no 
|| necessity to say a single word to them in regard 
| to it. 

' Mr. SMITH. I think that this last suggestion 
i of the Senator, if I understood him aright, pays 
i a very poor compliment to the Senator from Ili- 
| nois, [Mr. Dovazas.] I understood the Senator 
| from Michigan to say that the Senator from IHi- 
i nois had made a very learned, and a very able 
| speech, afd had brought together a great many 
j, important facts; and, further, that this is a very 


] 


It is diffi- | 


and passed by the Senate and House of Repre- , 
| sentatives at the present stage of the session? | 
Would it not be better to let the matter go over | 
upon the able exposition made by the Senator to- | 
day? Would it notbe better to let it go to the coun- | 
try and allow public opinion to be formed upon it, ` 


One or two other remarks, and then I shall : 


ayment of that tax ultimately - 


uty is levied there for the transportation of ves- | 
It then | 


arbor on the lake, and if we want our harbors | 


The farmer, then, who raises : 


In short, it is a | 


one. | 
vered |: 


| important question. I understood him to com- 
ji pliment the Senator from Illinois for his efforts 
jion this occasion; and I also understood him to 
|; say that he wished the people throughout the 
| country might have an opportunity of considering 
the subject during the recess. Well, l intend 
that the people shall consider it; I intend that the 
people of the Northwest and Southwest shall con- 
sider it; I intend that the people of Illinois, and 
in short of the whole country, shall consider it. 
I intend to bring distinctly before the people of the 
Northwest and Southwest, the question whether 
such an extraordinary scheme as this shall be 
brought into the Senate Chamber with impunity, 
or whether it should be received here with any 
degree of favor. 

And I must now express some degree of sur- 
prise, that a proposition so novel in its character 
and so sweeping in ita effects should be submitted 
at this late period of the session, and more sur- 
prise that the Senator should attempt to attach it 
to the river and harbor bill—a measure of infinite 
importance to this country. I maintain it should 
have been offered as a separate and independent 

' proposition. I maintain, sir, that a measure of 
j, Sue importance should have been referred to one 
li of the standing committees of this body, in order 
[i 


that it might receive a grave and serious consider- 
ation—a grave consideration upon the substance 
|| of the proposition, and equally grave upon the de- 
j; tails. But, instead of taking that course, the Sen- 
|, ator comes before us with a concoction of his own 
|! mind, and of his own judgment, and undertakes 

‘| to support that proposition—how? By slander 

; and abuse of the officers of the Corps of Topo- 
: graphical Engineers, and by holding them up to 
the country as totally incompetent to discharge 
their duties, and to carry into effect this system of 
harbor and river improvements. After comple- 
ting his denunciation of the officers of the Army, 
he turns round and finishes by a denunciation of 
the two Houses of Congress. He says that no 
f bill of this sort was ever carried through Congress 
|' except by a sorap! and profligate combination. 
i Sir, according to his account of the matter, one 
| would suppose he had, during the whole period 
|| of his Congressional life, been embarked in the 

transaction of the public business in the midst of 

aden of thieves! Sir, there is not the slightest 
i; excuse for indulging in such a train of remarks— 
‚i there is no apology for the abuse which he has 
; poured out on the officers of the Army or on the 
‘two Houses of Congress. I believe there is still 
some rectitude left. here. 1 believe there is some 
honor and some sense of right and of duty to be 
; found this side of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator from Con- 

` necticut intend that I should charge this to the ac- 
i: count of the river and harbor bill, or to the lecture 
| that I read him the other day? 
' Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Illinois had 
better remain quiet in his seat. He has under- 
', taken to make speeches during the present can- 
| Vass in twenty-eight States of this Union. I will 
| undertake to find employment enough for him in 
' the State of Illinois. 

| Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam very much obliged to 
ou, sir. 

Mr. SMITH. I have said all that I intend to 
! say on the present occasion with regard to the ex- 
traordinary manner in which this question has 
|; been brought before us, and the extraordinary 
attempt to ingraft it on the bill before the Senate, 
|. when every member of this body must know, as 
| the Senator from Illinois does, that the moment it 
' is ingrafted, the bill is annihilated. 
| Bat, sir, let us attend to the line of argument 
: which the Senator has pursued, and to the char- 
acter of his propositi in a constitutional point of 
view. I believe that the amendment which the 
Senator has submitted is unconstitutional through- 
out. By the third clause, sec. 9, article 1st of the 
Constitution of the United States, it is provided 
| that “ no State shall, without the consent of Con- 
t gress, lay any duty of tonnage; keep troops or 
‘ships of war in time of peace; enter into any 
‘ agreement or compact with another State, or with 
‘a foreign Power; or engage in war unless actu- 
‘ally invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
‘not admit of delay.” 

Now, the amendment proposed by the Senator 
can find no warrant in the Consitation, unless it 
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be in the clause here cited. And what are the | 
propositions which he puts forward in that amend- | 
ment? They are—l. That Congress consents '' 
that each State may empower the authorities of |: 
cities and towns eithin its limits to levy duties of : 
tonnage not exceeding ten cents per ton upon boats 
and vessels of every description entering the har- 
bor or waters of any such city or town; the funds 
derived therefrom to be applied exclusively to the 
improvement of the same, and no higher duties to 
be charged than is necessary for the purpose speci- 
fied. 2. Also Congress consents that the several 
States bordering on the lakes, or either of them, 
or any two or more of said States, may by com- 
pact with each other improve the navigation of 
such lakes, or either of them, and of the channels 
connecting them together; and to that end ma 
divert a portion of the tonnage duties, not exceed- 
ing four cents per ton, collected at the towns and 
cities within the States entering into the compact, 
and may collect tolls sufficient to defray the ex- 
pense of keeping in repair any canal or artificial 
communication constructed for the purpose above 
specified. 3. Also where any navigable river or 
water is situated wholly or in part within the 
limits of any State, the Legislature thereof may : 
provide for the improvement of the navigation of 
so much of the same as is within such State by 
the levy of duties of tonnage not exceeding ten 
cents per ton, to be applied exclusively to the || 
object here expressed; and 4. Where such river 
or water is situated between two or more States, 
such States, or any number of them, may by com- |! 
pact provide for the improvement of the navigation 
thereof by the levy of duties of tonnage not to 
exceed the amount already specified, and to be 
applied exclusively to the object specified. Such 
is the substance of the amendment proposed, 
briefly expressed. It is apparent that the honor- 
able Senator contemplates the overthrow of the 
existing system of harbor and river improvements 
by the General Government, and the substitution 
in lieu thereof of improvements by cities or towns, 
by single States, and by a combination of two or 
more States. Is such a scheme as this constitu- 
tional? Let us attend to its different parts. 

The Senator first proposes that Congress shall 
consent thata State ‘¢ may authorize the public 
authorities of any city or town within its limits” 
to levy duties of tonnage to the amount and for : 
the purpose indicated. Now, the Constitution | 
authorizes no such proceedings. According to |. 
the clause already referred to, the State is to pass 
an act laying the “duty of tonnage,” which is to |: 
become valid on receiving the sanction of Con- 
gress.” 

But what does the Senator propose? Not that !! 
Congress should give its assent to a law passed || 
by a State levying tonnage duties, but that it |) 
should sanction an act to be passed by any State |! 
empowering ‘‘the public authorities of any city || 
or town within its limits” to levy such duties. | 
Now, who are the authorities of a city or town? | 
We can form some conception as to who are the |: 
authorities of a city: they are ordinarily the Mayor, `- 
Board of Aldermen, and Common Council of such ‘' 
city. But who are the authorities of a town? 
Can any one tell? Perhaps the Senator contem- 

lates a levy by the high constable of each town? 

should like to have him explain his meaning. |: 
We have here a singular state of things—the 
assent of Congress to the assent of a State to the 
levy of tonnage duties by a high constable, or 
somebody—we know not who—called ‘‘the au- 
thorities of the town.” | 

Perhaps the Senator contemplates a multitude 
of local congresses to be convened at the various 
points of improvement. I ghould like to stand by | 
and witness their deliberations. Is the honorable 
Senator quite sure that they ‘‘ would stick to the |; 
point?” Might they not branch off to the ques- || 
tion of the presidential election, after the fashion of | 
the National Congress? 

In the next place, I would observe that the Sen- |: 
ator provides for the execution of these works by | 
a combination of States, through the instrument- i 
ality of compacts to be entered into from time to |; 
time. Now, I deny that the Constitution author- ;' 
izes any such combination. The clause already | 
referred to looks only to an eement, or com- | 
pact, by one State with another State, which “the 
consent of Congress” is to render binding. But | 


il 


; we are assenting to? 


nothing is said about a compact between a number | Mr. SMITH. Suppose the Senator from Illi- 
!| nois, as he has expressed himself fully on this 


of States more than two. Such cases are pur- 
posely excluded, as dangerous to the peace of the 
country; for if several are permitted to combine 
for one purpose, though it be by the approval of 
Congress, they will soon unite for other purposes 
without such approval. 

But possibly I may be wrong in this; for the 
judicial power extends to “controversies between 
two or more States, and perhaps prosecutions 
could be instituted in the Supreme Court to enforce 
compacts contemplated bythe Senator. But then 
would arise a serious difficulty: how is the execu- 
tion to be levied? Suppose Illinois to be the rec- 
reant party; for aught | see, it must be levied on 
the body of her Senator; and then he would be 
likely to find a home somewhere else than the 
White House. 

But there is still another objection. The Senator 
proposes that Congress should give its consent in 
advance toa levy of tonnage duties by the author- 
ities of cities or towns, by single States, and by ` 
a combination of States. Now, I insist that the 
consent to be given by Congress to the levy of 


any duty of tonnage by a State must be subsequent ` 


to the act making the levy. The clause referred 
to supposes the Legislature of a State to have 
passed an act for the purpose indicated; it sup- 
poses that act to be submitted to Congress, and 
then in effect declares that it shall become valid on | 
being approved by that body. The Constitution | 
does not contemplate the granting of a general | 
power of attorney to all the States of the Union; ! 


: but a law is to be enacted, in the first place, for a 


| 
definite object, and that is to be laid before Con- | 
gress. e should then have something tangible, 
and would be able to decide whether it 1s or is not 
such a law as should go into operation. I deny : 


‘ that we have a right to fire into the air on such a | 


subject as this, regardless of consequences; but we | 
are to level our deliberations at a precise object, | 
and then we shall know what we are about. 
But the Senator spent much time in producing | 
here an array of precedents where Congress has 
given its assent to the levy of tonnage duties by 
the States. I presume Senators did not fail to 
note the fact, that every one of these precedents 
was a case of assent, subsequent to the passage of 


| the law, and not in anticipation of it. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to state distinctly that 
such is not the case. I hold in my hand acts giv- 
ing the assent of Congress to original acts passed 
by a State Legislature, and to amendments which 
had been made, and also to amendments which 
the State might thereafter make. Inrespectto the 
last, the assent of Congress was given in advance, 
and not subsequently thereto. 

Mr. SMIT It is very possible the Senator 
may find a case of that character. I do not pre- 
tend to have looked into the legislation of Con- 
gress on this subject. I have merely followed the 
S 


subject, should keep his seat for a while. T believe 
| I have the floor,and I am unwilling to be inter- 


‘| rupted. 


r. President, I suppose I must assume that 
the Senator from Illinois did not comprehend the 
‘tenor of my remarks. I am quite certain every 
_ other member of the Senate did. I attribute noth- 

ing to the Senator. l put no words in his mouth 
whatever. I only stated what I understood to be 
the‘substance of the legislation of Congress on 
this subject, as derived from the representations 
of the Senator made here. 
But, sir, it is very possible that the Senator may 
produce a single instance of assent precedent, and 
ossibly some other instance of assent for an un- 
fimited period, but I claim that the whole current 
of legislation has been the other way. The prac- 
tice has been to restrict the permission given by 
Congress to very short periods, and I maintain 
that it is of the highest consequence to the coun- 
‘try that it should be so. But let the Senator, if 
he can, produce a precedent for a proposition such 
as the one we now have before us. In some in- 
stances, perhaps, if Congress knew what a State 
` was about to do, so far from assenting, it would 
absolutely forbid it. Perhaps Congress might 
deem some enterprise of this sort quite the reverse 
[of an improvement, and, perhaps, other States 
| 
| 


might come here and remonstrate against it. 
Suppose, for example, the States of Kentucky 
and Indiana were to enter into an arrangement to 
repair the Cumberland dam, and to levy tonnage 
| duties for that purpose. On what commerce would 


ʻi they levy those duties? Why, sir, on the com- 


merce of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, as well 
as on that of Kentucky and Indiana. Now, should 
not the citizens of the three States first named 
have an opportunity to be heard on the question, 
whether the dam would be of any use, and whether 


| a burden should be laid on their commerce? The 


States may, if invested with a general power, un- 
dertake improvements to the last degree improvi- 
dent—they may undertake improvements which 
i conflict with each other, or which are incapable of 
execution, or if executed, worse than nothing. 
| The Senator denounces, in broad terms, al! that 
, the General Government has done on the Ohio 
i river. If I mistake not, he insisted that the works 
there were little better than nuisances. How can 
; he expect a higher or better administration of these 
| great interests by the separate States? I maintain 
| that it is highly inexpedient for Congress to sur- 
| render the power of controlling the great channels 
| of communication. It is easy to see that collis- 
ions would arise from the system proposed be- 
tween the different States, and the whole subject 


|; would be thrown into irretrievable confusion. 


‘| But there is another provision of the Constitu- 


| 
ji 


enator in his statements; and every Senator 


knows that nearly all the cases presented were 
those of subsequent assent. It is possible that 
some law may have slipped through in the nature 
of assent precedent; but I venture to say it did 
not receive any serious consideration. l 

hend that the Senator cannot produce here legisla- 
tion sufficient to show that there has been any 
real, substantial construction of the Constitution 
in conformity with his views. 


appre- |) 


lessly, that the production of a law is necessary to | 


enable Congress to give its assent; why not? 


' How can Congress assent, unless we know what 

I hold it would be in the ' 
; last degree indiscreet for Congress to confer such 
; & vast power on the States, without restriction or 
, limitation—to authorize them to undertake any 


improvements they please, and to prosecute them 
as they please. ‘The cases produced by the Sen- 
ator show how cautiously Congress has acted on 
this subject. In every instance, the consent of 
that body was given only for a limited period, and 
ordinarily for a very skait period; and yet the 


, Senator proposes to issue a general power of at- 
torney to all the States to undertake these improve- ` 
ii ments at their discretion, and to levy tonnage ; 


duties, within the limits prescribed in his amend- : 
ment, for any and every object they please, and 
this power is to be continued for all ti 


to come. i: 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I willrefer the Senator to an ` 


tion which should arrest the attention of the Sen- 
ate, being the sixth clause of the same section, as 
follows: 

; _ ‘Nor shall vessels bound to and from one State be obliged 
to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.” 

: How can the Senator carry out his scheme with- 
| out violating this clause? Suppose a wheat grower 
_of Illinois should load a vessel with produce at 
| Alton, and send it to New York, via the mouth of 


annta Te | the Mississippi, can Louisiana, consistently with 
ain, fear- ` 


_ this provision, compel him to pay tonnage duties 

to deepen the channel atthe mouth? Itis obvious 
' that it would be very unjust, as the channel is 
: already deep enough to answer his pufposes, and 
I maintain that it would be equally unconstitu- 
, tional. 

But there are other difficulties in the way of the 
Senator. His scheme is violative of the fourth 
ale of the ordinance of 1787, which provides 

that— 

‘<The navigable waters, leading into the Mississippi and 
: St. Lawrence, and carrying-places between the same, shall 
be common highways, and forever free, as well to the in- 
habitants of said Territory as to the citizens of the United 
States, and those of any other States that may be admitted 
into the Confederacy, WITHOUT ANY TAX, IMPOST, OR DUTY 
THEREFOR.” 

_ And it is equally violative of compacts entered 
into between the United States and the several 
States situated on the Mississippi and the lakes, 
when they were respectively admitted into the 
Union; thus, by the act for the admission of 


act for an unlimited period of time, if he wishes it. || Louisiana, April 8, 1819, it is provided as a con- 
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dition that ‘‘the river Mississippi, and the navi- 
s gable rivers and waters leading into the same, 
tand into the Gulf of Mexico, shall be common 
‘ highways, as well to the inhabitants of said State, | 
t as to the inhabitants of other States, without any 
‘ tax, duty, or impost, or toll therefor, imposed by the : 
t said State. Similar compacts are contained in 
the act of March 1, 1817, for the admission of the 
State of Mississippi; in the act of March 6, 1820, 
for the admission of Missouri; in the act of June 
15, 1836, for the admission of Arkansas; in the 
act of March 3, 1845, for the admission of Iowa; 
and in the act of August 6, 1846, for the admission 
of Wisconsin; only the latter comprises the waters 
on both sides of that State, and includes the lakes as 
well as the Mississippi and its tributaries. The 
project of the honorable Senator is worse than 
unconstitutional; it would be a groes breach of 
faith. 

But, Mr. President, I have in the next place to 
remark that the scheme of the Senator is exceed- 
ingly complicated. It is complicated in its gen- 
eral arrangement and in all its details; it is com- 
plicated in all the machinery of this amendment, 
and it will be still more complicated in its execu- 
tion if carried into effect. e are to have execu- 
tion by cities and towns, and, as the case may be, 
by the State, where the improvements are wholly 
within its limits, and execution of intermediate 
works by a union of two States, or a combination 
of many States. There areto be vast many con- 
trolling minds, having separate and incompatible 
views, interfering with each other, and playing at 
cross purposes. Can there be any harmony of 
results from such a scheme, and must not disor- 
der and confusion rule the day ? 

Besides, how are these duties to be collected? 
Is each State to have a posse of custom-house of- 
ficers, and are these officers to throng all the chan- 
nels of communication? Is every steamboat or 
other water-craft to be boarded every few miles by 
some one of these officials, insolently demanding, 
“ Pay me what thou owest?’’ And where is the 
skill and science to be found to execute these 
works? The Senator obviously has no confidence 
in the Corps of Topographical Engineers. He 
tells us they are fond of fashionable life, and do 
not go out and lodge on the sand-bars, to be food 
for musquitoes, and other insects as voracious as 
a politician. But will one of these corps, organ- 
ized by a State, or a combination of States, beany 
more musquito proof than that of the United 
States? Will they be any less likely to betake 
themselves to ball-rooms and fashionable soirees? 
I am not prepared, as the Senator seems to be, to 
blow up the United States Corps of Topographi- 
cal Engineers as of no use, nor am I prepared to 
believe that corps organized by the State will be 
any more efficient than, or even half as efficient as 
the accomplished officers of the United States 
Army. 

I do not understand how the Senator is to get 
his machinery into operation. I take it for grant- 
ed he contemplates something practical, and that 
he has something more in view than to display 
himself and his subject before the country. I do 
not understand that the Senator proposes to oust 
the United States of all jurisdiction—he has not 
brought an action of ejectment against the General 
Government, quoad hoc, but, on the contrary, 1 
understood from the concluding portion of his re- 
marks that, in the plenitude of his condescension, 
he is willing to receive a proper contribution for , 
this great national object from the strong-box of | 
“s Uncle Sam,” at least until the scheme could go . 
into operation. ` 

But let us attend to the modus operandi of this - 
scheme. We will suppose that Kentucky and 
Missouri enter into a compact to improve so much 
of the Mississippi as lies between those States, 
and that they establish and levy a tariff of tonnage 
duties, to obtain the requisite means to carry on 
the work—that Tennessee and Arkansas do the 
same thing as to so much of the river as lies be- 


tween those States, and Mississippi and Louisiana | 


likewise, and then Louisiana alone as to so much ` 
of the river as is wholly within her limits; how 
are these duties to be collected ? Does the Senator 
contemplate the erection of forts, to compel steam- | 
boats to come to and pay toll, at all the various 
points of exaction? We will suppose the Senator | 
to be in command of one of these forts; he hails a - 
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steamboat, and says: ‘‘ Hallo, Mr. Captain, there 


is a little toll due here; please call at my log- 
cabin and settle.” What would the captain do? 


Why, rush by in spite of any fire the honorable | 


Senator could open ‘ on his rear.” What next? 
Why the Senator would have to call around him 
a fleet of revenue cutters, and give chase to the 
delinquent. No one can doubt his qualifications 
as admiral, for we all know he contemplated, not 
long since, taking the chief command, not only of 
the Army, but of the Navy of the United States, 
though he happened to slip up at Baltimore. 
« Pity ’tis “tis true!” But, as I have said, the 
admiral must give chase—they go rushing down 
the “‘ Mississippi; would not the craft of our 
friend be quite as likely to be Pierced by a Polk- 
stalk as the fugitive steamboat? Heaven forbid 
such an exposure! Such exalted statesmanship 
should be reserved for ’56, and not be put so wan- 
tonly at hazard! 

But, Mr. President, I have a little bit of colloquy 
to hold with the honorable Senator, on a subject 


. of deeply interesting import to his constitutents, 


and the whole Northwest, and I here institute the 
inquiry: Who is to pay these tonnage duties in 
case this ill-advised scheme is carried into effect? 
We will suppose that a farmer in northern Illinois 
raises five hundred bushels of wheat, which he 
sends to the New York market to obtain means 
to pay for his land, or support his family, or both. 
On arrival at Chicago, some tax-gatherer, or pub- 


lican, (as they were called in old times,) makes a ` 
grab at it in the nature of tonnage duties, to im- | 
prove the harbor of that place; at the St. Clair ' 


lats another publican makes another grab, to 
open a channel there; at Buffalo, another grab, for 
the use of the harbor at that place; and, finally, 
at Albany, another grab, to subdue the overslaugh 
below that city. How much of the wheat of 
the poor farmer would remain after running the 
gauntlet of all these tax-gatherers, and after being 
subjected to all these exactions? Or, if the farmer 
of northern or middle Illinois chooses to ship his 


- wheat to New York, via New Orleans, how much 


will remain after being taxed to improve the har- 
bor of St. Louis; to clear the snags and sawyers 
out of the Mississippi, from St. Louis to New 


Orleans, and even to clear out and deepen one of ! 


the mouths of the ‘* Great Father of Waters?” 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] seemed 
to have some just notion on the subject. He 
ordinarily knows what he is about; and that is 
more than can be said of every Senator. He 


` asked, emphatically, where is the burden to fall ? 
1 can tell the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovexas] | 


that it is to fall on the necks of the farmers of the 
West and Northwest—I care not which way the 
freight is going—whether up or down. If going 
down to the ultimate market—such as flour, wheat, 
corn, pork, beef, butter, cheese, lard, hemp, wool, 
tobacco, and other agricultural products—I can 
demonstrate that every shilling of these duties is 
to come out of the pockets of the farmers of the 
West and Northwest; and I can demonstrate, 
also, that every shilling levied upon freights the 
other way—such as tea, coffee, sugar, salt, iron, 
woolen and cotton goods, and ten thousand other 
articles of consumption—-will also come out of the 
pockets of these same farmers. Yes, sir!—the 

reémptioners and the log-cabin boys are thus to 
be visited by the hand of oppression and taxation! 


The Senator has proposed to go into every log 


cabin in the Northwest, with his system of tonnage : 


duties, and to levy them on the hard-fisted and 
hard-working boys of that region of country. 
And now let me recur again for a moment to 


freight from the point of production to the ultimate . 


market—as, for example, wheat raised in northern 
or middle Illinois, to be transmitted and sold in 
New York; who will pay the proposed tonnage 
duties? Who will have to meet the contemplated 


, exactions at Chicago, St. Clair Flats, Buffalo, and 
‘Albany? I say, unhesitatingly, the producer will 
have to pay it; or rather it will, with other charges, , 
be taken out of the value or price of his wheat at | 


the ultimate market, whether that be found at New 
York, Boston, or elsewhere. The reason is, that 


the northwestern producer will, when he arrives | 
at the ultimate market, have to compete with the - 
: growers of wheat elsewhere, who would not be 


liable to any such charges. I lay it down as a 
universal law of trade, that where an article comes 


| from two different sources to one and the same 

'| market, in one case without burden, and in the 

| other with, in the latter case the producer loses 

the charge, duty, or burden, whatever it may be. 

‘It comes out of the price. This is inevitable; 

otherwise the producer not subject to charges would 
underbid and engross the market. 

But thereis another law of trade which is equally 
cogent and universal; and here 1 would suggest 
that it might be well for the honorable Senator 
(Mr. Dove.as] to study more the laws of trade, 
and less those of presidential nominations. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator from Con- 
necticut will confine himself to the subject under 
discussion. The Chair is sorry to interrupt any 

, Senator, in the course of such remarks as he ma 
be pleased to offer, but personalities cannot be al- 
lowed. 

Mr. SMITH. [am very much obliged to the 
Chair for the interposition. Notwithstanding I 
have of late been made the subject of unpleasant 

` personalities, to which the Senator from Illinois 
was a party, Í intend to observe the order and de- 
corum of the Senate. 

I have to say, then, Mr. President, that it is an 

ı inexorable law of trade, that the price of any article 
depends on the relation which the supply bears 
to the demand. If thesupply is very large, much 
beyond the demand, then the price will be propor- 
tionately low. If the supply is less than the de- 

‘i mand, or much less, then the price will be high, 

or very high. Hence, no matter what charges are 
laid on northwestern wheat, they will not aug- 
ment the price; the law here adverted to will rule. 

Besides, the wheat of that section, as already ob- 

served, will, when it arrives at the ultimate market, 
come in competition with the wheat of New York, 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 

and Virginia, and must be sold at the same price. 

Hence, the profits to accrue to the northwestern 

producer, must be diminished by the charges im- 

posed, whatever they may be. Already the agri- 
cultural products from that section are subject to 
enormous burdens. The farmer there has, in ef- 
fect, to pay the usual charges for freight, storage, 
commissions, insurance, wharfage, and drayage— 
a dark catalogue, sufficient of itself to bring down 
the compensation of my log-cabin friends toa very 
small pittance. But the Senator is not satisfied 
with these burdens; he proposes to add a system 
of tonnage duties to be demanded, not at one point 
only, but at many points; but he should recollect 
that even the camel may be so loaded as to crush 
him by the addition of a feather. One would sup- 
pose, from the course of the Senator, that taxa- 
| tion and duty-paying is regarded as a sort of lux- 
| ury in the Northwest; but I am inclined to think 
there are some at least who will take a different 
view of the subject. 

But let us look a little further into this matter, 
and let us illustrate the working of the system at 
the Northwest, by taking, for example, the harbor 
of Chicago. Let us suppose that the Senator has 
got his ship rigged, manned, andafloat. He goes 
into the port of Chicago and takes in a cargo of 
wheat, when up steps the State or city tax-gath- 
erer and demands toll, or the proposed tonnage 
duty. Who pays it, I ask? Does the city of 
Chicago pay it? Not at all. It is paid by the 
farmers of northern and middle Illinois, southern 
Wisconsin, eastern Iowa, or wherever else the 
wheat may come from. It is, then,a proposition 
to enable the city of Chicago to improve its harbor, 

` not at the expense of the people of that city, but at 

the expense of the farmers of the surrounding 
country. 

To illustrate still further the iequatiy and in- 
justice of this scheme, we will suppose the city of 
St. Louis to be investgd with this power of taxa- 
tion, and that it exercises it to improve the river, 
opposite the city, sometimes inappropriately called 
the harbor of St. Louis, who will pay the taxes? 
Will not the farmers of Illinois have to contribute 
largely to the fund to be raised for that purpose, 
Pe that, too, when the object of improvement is 
mainly to advance the prosperity of that city? 
Will not the farmer, going down the Mississippi 
with his produce, to that Important mart, or up 
the Mississippi, or even crossing the ferry, feel 

.: the gripe of the toll-gatherer? Why should the 
harbor of Missouri be improved at the expense of 

i the adjoining country, and even of an adjoining* 
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State, when they have little or no interest in the 
subject? 4 

But per ) l i furni: 
the best illustration of the inequality and injustice 


| 
| 


| 


should be required of them by contributing to the | 
harbor of Chicago or of St. Louis. If the citizens | 


haps the harbor of Buffalo would furnish i{of Chicago sustained the entire burden, they 


would be volunteers, and would not complain of ' 


of his system. If this city were invested with | double taxation; but it is not so, as I have already ` 


the power of levying tonnage duties, it could lay 


‘abundantly shown. 


the whole country, west and northwest, under : 


contribution. The freights, whether up or down, 
arrive there in transitu, and whatever burdens are 
laid upon them must be paid by the western 
farmer, either in the character of producer or con- 
sumer, upon principles already fully explained. 
If that city were to raise $500,000 to repair or 
complete its harbor, I believe not one twentieth 
part of it would be paid by the city, and the resi- 
due would fall with crushing effect on the western 
country. 
But improvements by single States, or by sev- 
eral States, through the instrumentality of com- 
acts, must prove equally oppressive and unjust. 
uppose the States of Missouri and Illinois enter 
into a compact to improve the Mississippi river. 
They might, under the scheme of the Senator, lay 
a vast burden on agricultural products coming 
down the river to St. Louis for a market, or cross- 


ing the ferry, and yet lay out every dollar on the | 


river below the city. 


- subject any further, but wi 
the Senate to another remarkable feature of the , 
I have shown that 


To authorize a city to improve its harbor, by |: 


levying a tax on all the farmers who are compel 
to seek a market for their products through the 
same, and then to leave those farmers liable to tax- 
ation for improvements elsewhere, in the form 
usually adopted by Congress, is a piece of mon- 
strous injustice. The truth is, a system of harbor 
and river improvements by local authorities can- 
not subsist codrdinate with a system of improve- 
ments by the General Government, and the adop- 
tion of the former necessarily involves the over- 
throw of the latter. 

I will not, Mr. President, pursue this part of the 
i call the attention of 


honorable Senator’s scheme. 
this measure will impose enormous burdens on 
the people of the West and Northwest. I now 
insist that its effect will be to exonerate, ina great 
degree, the wealth and capital of the Atlantic 
; frontier from all participation in those burdens. 


So much for the products of the West, North- |! We all know that much the greater portion of the 


west, and Southwest, going to market. 


How is ' surplus wealth of the country is to be found in : 


it with freights the other way? Who will pay the || our large cities, and this wealth; now contributes 


duties of tonnage on the salt, iron, cotton, and 
woolen goods, and ten thousand other articles 
which go from the Atlantic cities into the North- 


ly, the consumers will have to pay them. 
makes no difference whether it be an article of 
domestic or foreign production, both the one and 
the other is purchased in New York tf the north- 
western merchant at a given price. 

add all charges to that 
profit on the a 


| 


i 
t 


egate—frequently a large profit, 4 


| 


west for consumption there? I say, unhesitating- || (to say nothing of New Orleans,) and the million- 
It || aires and half-millionaires of those cities are to 


|: judgment, a ground of serious complaint that he 
ow he will |: should have been so careless as to the consequences . 
rice, and will charge a i of his measure. 


largely to river and harbor improvements. But 
on the plan of the honorable Senator, the cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 


| 


go scot-free. I will not say that the Senator re- | 
ally intended any such result; but it is, in my | 


Why should the thousands of wealthy men of 


to the no small oppression of the laboring classes such a city as New York be relieved from any 


in that section. 


o merchant can pursue his | share in this taxation? Why should they not do | 


“4 


west, especially as the benefits of this system are 
ultimately to redound to the advancement and 
prosperity of this same merchant? Why should 
the Senator from [Illinois be so willing to exonerate 


| the common fund, thus derived, from all partici- 


t 
i 


'! pation in these burdens, only to lay them exclu- 


sively on the hardy laborer of the Northwest, 
struggling with every species of difficulty ? 
What is here said of New York is equally ap- 
i plicable to the wealth and luxury of Boston, Phil- 
: adelphia, Baltimore, Charlesten, Providence, Sa- 
‘lem, Albany, Newark, and other cities of the 
` second and third grades. Indeed, there is to be 
found scattered all over the Atlantic States many 
' individuals of great wealth, who consume a great 
amount of dutiable goods, and who can only be 
' made to contribute to harbor and river improve- 
. ments by appropriations from the common stock. 
Nearly the whole surplus wealth of the country 
‘is to bs found east of the Allegany mountains, 
and what aggravates the case essentially is the fact 
that the West, Northwest, and Southwest have 
contributed largely to the enhancement of that 
wealth. The merchants of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities have 
been, for the last quarter of a century, selling, and 
will continue to sell, large quantities of goods to 
; the transmontane regions of the United States, at 
a large, not to say exorbitant, profit. Inthe mean 
, time, the people of that region have been engaged 
| in paying for their farms, building dwelling-houses, 
school-houses, and churches, opening roads, and 
making the thousand other improvements indis- 
| pensable in a new country, and have had little 
| Opportunity to accumulate surplus wealth. Then 
| comes in the Senator with his notable scheme, and 
' says, “' Let these sons of toil bear all the burden of 
i harbor and river improvements, and let those who 
are abundantly able to pay,” (most of them not 
unwilling,) “ go free!’? However satisfactory 
' this may be to a Senator and a politician, 1 doubt 
‘ whether the people in his section are prepared to 
agree to it. 


business profitably without adding charges; and I | something for river and harbor improvements? 
believe it is the universal practice to exact a profit || If the funds requisite to that end are taken from 
on the charges as well as on the original price. the common Treasury, then the city of New York 

But, perhaps, some may be disposed to inquire, || and the millionaires of that city must contribute 
why the rule in case of charges on goods freighted || largely to those improvements. Nowhere else on 


+ But the Senator, after expressing his discontent 
,, with the Corps of Topographical Engineers, and 
' with Congress, for conduct which he alleges to 
` have been corrupt, wishes to explode the system 
‘| of improvement from the common treasure, be- 


one way operates differently from goods freighted ; this continent is there consumed anything like the 


| cause, he says, it is the source of incessant contro- 


the other? The reason is obvious. We have 


the New York market has to compete with wheat 
not subject to charges, but foreign and domestic 
iron, woolens, cottons, and other fabrics, meet 
with no competitors in the Northwest, and there- 
fore the case is different. Let Illinois manufac- 
ture for herself to some extent her iron, woolen 
and cotton goods, then when the people of Eng- 
land, or even of New England, appear there with 
similar products, they will be obliged to sustain 
the charges, or some part of them themselves. It 
will not be in their power to add them as they 
now do the original cost or price. 

It thus appears that the duties of tonnage on 
freights down are to be paid (i. e., by a reduction 
of price) by the producers of the Northwest, and 
the duty on freights up are to be paid by the same 
class of persons in the character of consumers. 
The scheme of the Senator will visit the farmers, 
the preémptioners, and log-cabin men with a two- 
fold oppression. The tax-gatherer is to make a 
grab at him with one hand as he goes down, and 
with the other as he comesup. Whether the son 
of toil will not bea little restive under such an op- 
eration remains to be seen. 

But what is very extraordinary, while the Sen- 
ator would enable the city of Chicago to levy 


the ot Ce ore. eae | amount of dutiable goods, and these, too, of the 
ready said that illinois wheat when It arrives in |; 


1 
j 
ji 
i 
i 
j 


{ 


j improvements? Why should the merchant princes | 


i 


H 
j 


i 


most costly character. Consider for a moment 
the vast population of thatcity. According to the | 
last census, there was, in the city proper, a popu- ; 
lation of near five hundred thousand, to which is 
: to be added the population of Brooklyn, Williams- 


i burg, Jersey City, Hoboken, and a large num- 


ber of families who find their homes in the coun- 
ties of Richmond, Kings, Queens, Westchester, 
and other counties higher up the river, all of whom 
substantially belong to the city of New York. Ibe- 
lieve I am not extravagant when I say that New 
York now contains in effect a population of not 
less than seven hundred and fifty thousand living 
souls, holding and owning, as I verily believe, one 
fifth part of the surplus wealth of the country. 
When I say surplus wealth, I mean such as is 
above what is required forthe comfortable support 
of a man and his family. I ask again, why this 
wealth should not contribute to harbor and river 


of the great emporium of commerce be exonerated 
wholly, or nearly so, from all obligations to con- | 
tribute to objects of such vast importance? Me- 
thinks I even now seea splendid equipage passing ' 
down Broadway, with a lady covered over" with ' 
gorgeous silks, and with servants in livery. On | 
Inquiry, I ascertain she is the wife of Mr. So-and- : 


tonnage duties for the improvement of its harbor, |; so, who within the last five or six years has made | 


} 


| versy and dispute at the National Capitol. Accord- 
i ing to his account of the matter, there is no stead- 
| iness in it; it is a spasmodic system, and goes by 
jerks. Whois responsible for this state of things? 
hy have we not had reasonable and moderate 
appropriations, yearafter year? Why have works, 
on which large sums of money have been expended, 
not been completed? Why have they been per- 
| mitted to fall into decay, and thus former expend- 
i ltures rendered comparatively valueless? I do not 
' hesitate to say that the Senator, [Mr. Dougzas,] 
i| and his political friends, are solely responsible for 
|| this state of things. The Senator cannot plead a 
i; dereliction of duty by himself, and those who act 
| with him, as a reason for rejecting the system. It 
|| will be recollected that the late Mr. Polk applied 
‘| the veto direct to a river and harbor bill, which 
| passed the two Houses at the first session of the 
wenty-ninth Congress, and the pocket yeto to 
another bill which passed the second session of 
the same Congress. In the two messages, vindi- 
cating his extraordinary course, (which was di- 
rectly the reverse of that of President Jackson on 
the same subject,) he laid down rules of conduct, 
and avowed principles, which rendered the con- 
summation of any bill during his term absolutely 
hopeless. Therefore, nothing was attempted on 
the subject at the Thirtieth Congress; and at the 
first session of the Thirty-firat, the two Houses 


, 
1 
l 


by far the larger proportiqn of which will be paid 
by the agrieulturists of the adjoining country, in 
the character either of producers or consumers, he 
proposes to leave these same agriculturiste—the 
preémptioners and log-cabin boys—liable to taxa- 
tion for harbor and river improvements in other 
parts of the country; at least, such will be the 


effect of this measure, whether so intended or not. | 


Even the v 


i money which the preémptioners 
pay into the 


reasury for their respective quarter 


sections, and what they contribute by the con- | 


one of dutiable articles, may go to improve 
the Hudson river or construct the Delaware break- 
è water, and that, too, after they have done all that 


f 
| 


4 
j 


l. discredit to a monarch; that house is filled with A 
i; French furniture—his table is covered with the 


| heavy duties. 


| a half million of dollars in trade or commerce. 


If mil | were so much absorbed with the various slavery 
i He lives in a palace up town, which would do no 


, questions then pending, it was impossible to do 

anything. Butat the second session of the last 
|| Congress, the House of Representatives took up 
: the subject, passed an excellent bill and sent it to 
i the Senate. We know who defeated it. We 
‘| know who spent day after day in useless debate, 
'| and in reading inappropriate documents, and we 
i; know how a small minority overcame the friends 
'| of the measure, and compelled them to yield. 


richest of plate—his cellar is filled with costly 
wines—his wife and daughters wear cashmere 
; Shawls that cost five hundred dollars each, and 
| their persons are ornamented with diamond neck- 
| laces, pins, and rings; in short, he and his family 
! enjoy every luxury that human heart can con- 

ceive or desire—all imported articles, and paying , There was a time, it is true, when the state of 
Why should not revenue envei | the Treasury was such that appropriations of this 
| from such a source be devoted to the improvement |; character could not properly have been made; but 
| of some river or harbor in the West and North- || at least half a dozen bills since the close of Mr. 
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Tyler’s administration should and might have 
been passed had it not been for the unreasonable 
conduct of public men. [tis with a poor grace 
that the Senator alleges the misconduct of his own 


litical friends as a reason for repudiating this | 


eneficent system. 


The Senator seems to suppose that monstrous | 


injustice has been done, in the appropriations for 
these improvements, to the West, Northwest, and 
Southwest. There is not a particle of foundation 
for this suggestion, as I can show abundantly from 
the records. 

The bill vetoed by Mr. Polk, at the first session 
Twenty-ninth Congress, contained appropriations 
to the amount of $1,283,450; or, in other words, 
it appropriated slightly over a million and a quar- 
ter of dollars. It appropriated to the six New 
England States only $99,450, to the rest of the 
Atlantic frontier only $273,000, whereas it gave to 
the northern and northwestern lakes $509,000, 
and to the western and southwestern rivers 

400,000, making altogether, for the Northwest, 


| 


_ and harbors of the West, Northwest and South- 


and northwestern lakes $786,676, and to the west- 
ern and southwestern rivers and harbors, $945,700. 
There was inserted an item of $15,000 for a sea- 
wall at Great Brewster Island, in the harbor of 
Boston, which the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Davis] tells us is not a harbor improvement, 
but rather comes under the head of fortifications, 
as the destruction of this island would render Fort : 
Warren useless. Deducting this sum, and also ' 
$15,000 for the breakwater at Burlington, on Lake . 
hamplain, the bill granted to New England only ` 
$90,500, and to the whole Atlantic coast $592,500; 
but the concessions to the northern and north- ; 
western lakes and to the western and southwest- i 
| 

| 1 


i 
i 
| 

il 

| 

i 
i 


ern rivers and harbors amounted to the enormous 
sum of $1,747,376. Or, in other words, the rivers 


, west were to have over three fourths of the aggre- | 


| gate. 


i 


est, and Southwest, no less than $909,000 out ` 


of little over a million and a quarter; or, in other 
words, we on the Atlantic frontier got only about 
one fourth of the aggregate amount, while that 
section, with all its millionaires, great cities, and 
vast wealth, contributed, by the consumption of 
dutiable goods, much the larger portion of the 
amount appropriated. I think the honorable Sen- 
ator might well insist that the bill should have 


been vetoed on doctrines such as he has pro- |; northern and northwestern lakes, $509,500; and |; 
` and spirit of Senators hereand Representatives at 


mulged here to-day. 

r. ADAMS. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him if he voted for the bill which was vetoed 
by Mr. Polk? . 

Mr. SMITH. I not only voted for the bill ori- 
ginally, but I voted against the veto; or, in other 
words, I endeavored to veto the veto; and I tell 
my honorable friend, [Mr. pee) for whom [ 


, England only $77,000. 


ti 
i 
7 


f 


' to receive $1,045,000. To the aggregate of these | 


cherish sentiments of high respect, though I differ ; 
with him in toto on this subject, that he may, on | 


motion, strike out from this bill every appropria- 


tion for New England, and I will still vote for it. | 


I will vote for it in any event, unless you put into 
it the monstrosity proposed by the Senator from 


inom, and then I shall go against it most decid- į 


y- 
I insist, then, that the veto of Mr. Polk defeated 
a bill for northwestern, western, and southwestern 


improvements, and not for improvements on the | 


Atlantic coast, except in a very moderate degree. 


New Ppa had little or no interest in the pas- . 
t 


sage of that bill; and yet her Whig Senators and 
Whig Representatives sustained it throughout, 
though the Democratic Senators and Representa- 
tives, with a single exception, from the same sec- 
tion, pursued a different course. 

At the second session of the same Congress, 
another bill for river and harbor improvements 
passed the two Houses. It was very cautiously 
framed—no appropriations of a doubtful character 
were inserted, an 


his approbation and signature on the last day of | 
the session, when he applied to it the pocket veto, | 


and it thus failed to become a law. 
The 


was sent to the President for | 


regate amount of the appropriations in : 


this bill was $551,500; of which only $37,000 were .. 


iven to New England, and to the rest of the At- | S ther 
En : western lakes and western rivers, can, in view of || 


tic coast only $123,500; whereas the bill granted 
to the western and northwestern lakes $171,000, 
and to western and southwestern rivers, including 
the harbor of Mobile, $220,000; or, in other words, 
had the bill become a law, the whole Atlantic coast 
would have obtained only two sevenths of the ag- 
gregate amount, and five sevenths would have been 


Southwest. i 

Weare now brought down to the bill which 
passed the House of Representatives at the last 
session of the Thirty-first Congress, and which 
was defeated in the Senate in such an extraordinary 
manner. It will be found, on examination, to 

resent a still greater preponderance in favor of the 
West, Northwest, and Southwest. The aggre- 

te amount of this bill was $2,358,876. It con- 
ceded to New England (including $15,000 for Bur- 
lington harbor) only $121,500, a 


to the Atlantic `: 
coast $502,000; whereas it granted to the western || part. 


: of the Atlantic coast $78,000, the northwestern 


| ments of the 


, the reprehensible course pursued at the last Con- || 


conceded to the western and northwestern lakes | work to be done, and he would deter us from pur- |; 
and to the western and southwestern rivers. Thus : 
another bill was defeated which was. mainly for i; 


improvements at the North, Northwest, West, and | 


: which we must undertake. 


And yet the Senator [Mr. Doveras] has | 
the assurance to tell us that great injustice has | 
been done by Congress to his section of the coun- `: 
try. : 

y next come to the bill which is now pending. 
Theaggregate amount, as it came from the House, 
is $1,557,090, of which there is proposed for New 
If we deduct $30,000 for 
the preservation of Great Brewster Island (which 
may be done for reasons already explained) then 
we have only $47,000 for the harbors of New 
England. There is proposed for the rivers.and || 
harbors on the Atlantic coast, $425,090; for the '! 
for western and southwestern rivers, $535,500; so 
that, according to the bill, as it came from the 
House, the Atlantic coast was to get only $502,090, 
while the northern and northwestern lakes and | 
western and southwestern rivers and harbors were 


sums is to be added $10,000 to be expended at | 
large—its distribution cannot now be settled. 

But this bill has been extensively amended in į: 
the Senate, and greatly improved. The additions |i 
amount in all to $530,000, of which the Pacific | 
coast gets $30,000, New England $33,500, the rest | 


lakes $40,000, the western and southwestern rivers 
and harbors $346,500. | 

Bringing these aggregates together, that is to 
say, combining the original bill with the amend- 
enate, we find that New England 
gets $110,500, or deducting Great Brewster Island, į 
$80,500; the rest of the Atlantic coast $503,090, 
thenorthern and northwestern lakes $501,500, the 
western and southwestern rivers and harbors 
$881,000, and the Pacific coast $30,000. The ag- 
gregate of the bill, as it now stands, is $2,087,090, 
of which the whole Atlantic coast will receive (in- 
cluding. New England) $613,590, and the northern 
and northwestern lakes and the western and south- 
western rivers and harbors $1,382,500; or, in other | 
words, about seven tenths of the aggregate is to 
go to the latter. 

What occasion has the Senator to complain of 
injustice to his section of the Union? The un- 
founded character of his accusation will be the 
more apparent, when the Senate recollects what I | 
have already said touching the source from whence | 
duties on imports are, in the main, derived. 

The people residing on the borders of the north- 


| 
{| 


i 
i 
i 
ij 
| 


the facts I have adverted to, understand how much |j 
they have lost by the veto policy of Mr. Polk and |' 


gress, and they can have no difficulty in fixing | 
the responsibility in the proper quarter. 
But the Senator tells us there is an enormous | 


suing this policy by the vastness of the underta- | 
king. This is precisely the train of remark which , 
he pursued in opposing, as he did vigorously, an || 
appropriation from the Treasury for constructing : 
a canal around the Sault St. Marie. According | 
to his view of the matter, the Treasury can have |; 
no resources adequate to the numerous works |; 
He exaggerates | 


i 
1 


eatly the number of improvements required, and | 
fe exaggerates still more the amounts necessary i| 
to complete them. One would suppose that ifa | 
great deal be wanted, we should at least try to do į 


something. The magnitude of an evil is no reason li 


why we should not seek to abate it, at least in |. 


But, according to the Senator, this system over- 
tops greatly the resources and power of the Gen- 
eral Government. Why, then, does he bring for- 
ward this project of tonnage duties? If the whole 
nation has not strength adequate to the under- 


| taking, why does he propose a scheme of isolated 


effort which can have no harmony or consistency, 
and which must fail for want of means? If this 
train of remark amounts to anything, it proves 
that all effort to remove snags and sawyers, rocks 
and sandbars, should be abandoned, and life and 
property be committed to every species of hazard 
to the end of all time. 

But, I believe the Senator has shown that the 
wants of the country are large, and the more so, 
as we have had aninterregnum of near fifteen years, 
and I think it results from his reasoning that these 
wants are far beyond the capabilities of his sys- 
tem of tonnage duties. It is idle to pretend that 
the General Government, with its vast revenues, 
cannot do all that is needful. Wecannotimprove 
every harbor and every river in a single year, but 
by successive appropriations we can overcome 


‘every difficulty, and obtain results that will be 


satisfactory to the whole country. I can assure 


` the Senator that much depends on the tenant of the 
: White House. 


He should be a man of liberal, 
comprehensive, and truly national views, and not 
capable of so misconceiving the true theory of our 
Government, and so mistaking the best interesta 
of the country as to veto a river and. harbor bill. 
And much depends, also, on the views, purposes, 


the other wing of the Capitol. ‘ When thereis a 
will there is always a way ;’’ and there has not been 
a session for the last eight or ten years but that the 
Senator and his friends might have carried through 
a bill to this end. During Mr. Polk’s adminis- 
tration, it is true, we at two sessions ran foul of 


| the veto, and would doubtless have done so at sub- 


sequent sessions of the same Administration. But 
whose fault was that? Was not the honorable 
Senator among the most active and efficient in ele- 
vating Mr. Polk to the Presidency? And is he 
not equally active now in promoting the election 


|| of a man of kindred spirit, who never yet voted 


for a river and harbor bill, and who is certain to 
i Posie to every such measure THE VETO a8 
di r. Polk? 

The people of the Northwest may have such im- 
provements, if they will; but they must stand up 
resolutely for their rights, and hold to-a severe 
responsibility every man who falters. in the least; 
above all, they must see that. these great interests 


|i are no longer made the foot-ball of party, or held 


out to promote the aspirations of any man, or set 
of men. I should be sorry to be understood to 
cast imputations on any honorable Senator, or to 
queanon his motives; but I do not hesitate to say 
that the interests of the Northwest have been for 
a long time past sacrificed on political consider- 
ations. I mean, such has been the course of 
events, without undertaking to say who is to 
blame. We have had too much of the cry of mere 
party, and too little of attention to the great, sub- 
stantial interests of the country. Let, then, the 
people of the West and Northwest awake to their 
true condition, and let them see that no man 
reaches the presidential office to thwart their will 
by the interposition of “ the one-man power.” 
But I wish to notice here one complaint made by 
the Senator from Illinois in his career of vituper- 
ation and abuse of this system. He tells us that 
no sort of justice has been done to the harbors on 


|. Lakes Michigan and Huron, while he affirms that 


enormous sums have been lavished on the harbors 
east of those lakes. He would open an account 
between the different lakes, and concludes that a 
vast balance of partiality has been displayed by 
Congress in favor of the harbors on Lakes Erie, 
Ontario, and Champlain. 

If there is any seeming foundation for this com- 
plaint, I again ask whose fault is it? Have not 
the Senator and his friends had the entire control 
of the two Houses of Congress for the last two 
years? Havethey not constituted the committees, 
and had everything their own way? Besides, the 
harbors of Lake Michigan are comparatively of 
recent origin. It is but a day since the sites of 
thriving cities and amiling villages were a howling 
wilderness; and it is the veto, the veto direct, the 
pocket veto, and the veto bya senatorial minority, 
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which has prevented justice being done them of || and both the Senators from that State [Messrs. || which I am disposed to treat with great deference 
late. Thus, had it not been for the interposition | Cass and Feicn) advocated the adoption of the || and respect; they are addressed to us by the Sen- 
of “the one-man power,” and the ‘minority || amendment with unsurpassed ability. I felt my- || ators from South Carolina, I doubt not with great 
power,” the harbor of Chicago would have re- | self constrained to take the floor and to lend to the || sincerity and integrity. They also make the same 
ceived, in 1846, $12,000; in 1847, $8,000; and in | measure a little of my poor advocacy, but the | allegation of inequality; the insist that there is an 
1851, $27,176; making, with $20,000 granted by . Senator [Mr. Dovcras] opposed himself to us | inequality as between the Atlantic coast and the 


the present bill, $67,176—a pretty good round sum 
for a single harbor. Milwaukie would have re- 
ceived, in 1846, $20,000; and in 1851, $25,000; 
making, with $15,000 appropriated by the bill, 
60,000 for that harbor. Michigan City would 
ave received, in 1846, $40,000; in 1847, $12,000; 
and in 1851, $30,000; making, with $20,000 ap- 
propriated by this bill, $102,000. St. Joseph’s 
would have received, in 1846, $10,000; in 1847, 
$6,000; and in 1851, $20,000; making, with $10,000 
granted by this bill, $46,000; and so onas to other 
harbors on Lake Michigan. To this should be 
added what would have been granted in 1848, and 
1849, had not Mr. Polk arrested and broken down, 
for the time being, this beneficent policy by his 
vetoes, and also what was proposed for dredge- 
boats on Lake Michigan, to wit: In 1846, $15,000; 
in 1847, $12,000; and in 1851, $20,000; making, 
with $20,000 contained in this bill, the very con- 
siderable sum of $67,000 for this single item. It 
is idle for the Senator to pretend that there has not 
been a disposition in Congress to do justice to 
Lake Michigan and its important harbors. We 
make no distinction between the lakes; but of late | 


and their origin and application carry us back to | 
the date when most of the harbors were in the | 
midst of a wilderness. i 
But the Senator makes a very singular appeal ' 
tous. He’ says, in effect, we only ask a slight | 
favor! Why should you not accord it to us? | 
Why contumaciously refuse to grant us this small | 
privilege? But I ask, Mr. President, who are | 
“wE?” Does the Senator speak for the people 
of Illinois? Does he bear any commission from 
them authorizing to demand “tonnage duties?” 
Have the people of that State sent any petitions 
here asking such a miserable boon? a the 
Legislature of his State acted on the subject? On 
the contrary, I believe an immense majority of 
the people of Illinois would repel a scheme fraught ` 
with nothing but oppression, with indignation | 
and abhorrence. i 
It is, Mr. President, with infinite concern that 
I seein the course of the Senator proof conclusive 
that he has made up his mind to take ground 
against improvements by the General Government, | 
and to blow up the whole system. I thought I | 
saw unmistakable indications of such a purpose : 
towards the close of the last session of Congress. | 
When a motion was made to take up the harbor 
and river bill, then pending, what did the Senator | 
say? Here are his words: 


“I shall vote to take up this bill at this time for the 
reason that I desire to have an opportunity to state what 


part of the bill I am in favor of, and what part I am against, f 
with a view oí trying to put it in such a shape that we can ` 


pass it; that will be my reason for voting to take it up.” 


So that the Senator was not content with that 
bill, though it gave to northern and northwestern 
harbors, and to western and southwestern rivers 
and harbors, the enormous proportion of $1,747,376 
out of $2,358,876! Why did he not state his 
objections, if he had any? Why did he remain 
profoundly silent, and leaveus in ignorance to this 
day on a subject of such vital importance? The 


Senator will not claim he offered a single amend- `! 


ment, and I believe he voted against all amend- 
ments proposed by others; and yet he told the 
Senate he voted to take up the bill for the reason 
that he desired “to have an opportunity to state 


what part of the bill he was in favor of and what | 


part he was against.” Itis a bad sign when a 
enator begins to quarrel with the details of a har- 
bor and river bill, and a worse one when he does 
not make known the grounds of his quarrel. 

But the Senator has made a further revelation of 
his purposes, by epporns at this session a grant | 
of money from the Treasury to construct a ship | 
canal around the Falls of the St. Mary’s—a wirk | 
of the first importance to the nation, and particu- 
larly so to the people of Illinois. M 
junior Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Fetca,] | 
offered an amendment toa bill from the Committee | 
on Public Lands, proposing to grant $400,000 | 
from the Treasury for this truly national work, | 


friend, the | 


with all his might—he raised a ayes clamor against 
_the construction of canals by the General Govern- 
| ment, when he knew, or ought to have known, 
| that this work is a mere river improvement, and 

intended solely to overcome obstacles in a river. 

I hold the Senator responsible for the defeat of that 
| measure. He has handed that great communica- 
| tion, with seven hundred and fifty thousand acres 
of the public domain, over to the State of Michi- 
' gan, whereas it should have remained in the hands 


| 


of the national authorities, and the improvement : 


should have been made at the expense of the com- 
mon Treasury. W 
But there can be no doubt as to the position of 
the Senator since he has offered his amendment. 
I do not hesitate to say, without intending any 
disrespect to the Senator, that of all the schemes 
of mischief that could be concocted for the purpose 
_ of blowing up the whole system of river and har- 
bor improvements by the General Government, 
. that devised by him is more ingenious and better 
‘ adapted to accomplish the object than any other. 
' Devised, do I say? I must recall that word. The 


projet of the honorable Senator has not even the | 
we have had vetoes—yes, sir, vetoes of all sorts; || merit of originality. The idea of substituting | 


tonnage duties for the system which Congress has 
| long sanctioned was, I believe, first suggested by 
| Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Polk took up the subject in 
| his me e to Congress of December 15, 1847, 
| justifying b 
‘two Houses at the 
| upon itat length. 7 t 
; safe and practicable method of making river and 
harbor improvements. The Senator seems to 
, have derived most of the facts and arguments 
| which he has addressed to us this day from that 
; Same veto message. Of course, he cannot com- 
' plain when I insist, as I now do, that he occupies 
: substantially the ground assumed by Mr. Polk, 
| and is influenced by the same sentiment of hostil- 
| ity to the policy which I advocate. 
| _ Nor is the Senator the first to bring forward in 


ity with such views; Mr. Rhett, of South Caro- 
lina, introduced into the House of Representatives, 


is pocket veto of the bill that passed the <; 
receding session, and dwelt : 
e insisted that it was the only | 


i, Congress a proposition for legislation in conform- ! 


January 12th, 1848, ‘* A bill declaring the assent `, 


-our 


western country, and also, if I understood them, an 
inequality as between the different States on that 
coast. ith respect to the latter, I would mere- 


‘ly observe that such appropriations must be made 


in conformity with the exigencies of commerce 
and navigation; and it is no reason why we should 
not respond fully to those exigencies, because they 
happen to be greater in one State than in another. 
P am sensible that the Northwest and South- 
west get more of these appropriations than the 
Atlantic coast, and I do not hesitate to say that 
they ought to have a great deal more. Their ne- 
cessities are much greater, much more urgent, 
than ours, and therefore we should respond ac- 
cordingly. 
But Sennan must not forget that there are 
compensating principles in the administration of 
Go and if they get more under some 
heads of appropriations, we get much more under 
other heads. Have not the people of the West 


` contributed to the erection of light-houses along 


our coast, and to their maintenance? Have they 
not contributed to the erection of fortifications for 
the protection of our Atlantic harbors? Nay, did 
they not pay, in part, for the fortress which has 
been placed in the harbor of Charleston for the 
defence of that city? 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to ask the Senator 
whether he regards forts and arsenals as falling 
within the scope of a bill for internal improve- 
ments? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly not. No one pretends 
to dispute either the power or expediency of erect- 
ing forts and arsenals, but as to internal improve- 


i ments, both are disputed. That, however, is not 
_ the point under consideration. If we assume that 
| Congress has the power to improve rivers and 


‘of Congress to any acts which may be passed by | 


‘ the several States laying tonnage duties on vessels 
| Centering their ports or harbors.” Whata pity it 
; is that Mr. Rhett has resigned his seat in the Sen- 


| fall activity to lay on the farmers of the North- 
: west much the larger poon of these burdens. 
the veto, I feel that [ have 


_ Though not fond o 
a es to forbid this scheme of oppression. I 
hold that a Senator here is a legislator for the 


‘| whole Union, and not particularly for his own 
:| State. Having done everything Í could, since I 
| have been in Congress, to advance the prosperity 
‘| of the younger members of the Confederacy, [ 
i feel that I have a right to stand up here and repel 


| 
| 


i York, and every portion of the Atlantic coast? 
'; From whence does this fund come that defrays 


, all this enormous expenditure? 


harbors, then the question is, whether the exer- 
cise of that power would be unjust, on account of 
this alleged inequality ? i 

I insist, that, to the formation of a proper judg- 
ment on this subject, it is indispensable to group 
all our oe together; and, therefore, it is 
pre to bring into view in this connection, light- 

ouses and fortifications. 

The light-houses are maintained and the forts 
erected for the special protection of the people 


of the Atlantic frontier. And for whose benefit, 
chiefly, is a fleet maintained upon the turbulent 


| waters of the ocean from year to year, at an ex- 
‘ate! If hé were here, we should have the con- i 
| joined powers of Illinois and South Carolina in '' 


penditure of many millions?—whose commerce is 
protected? Is it not the commerce of the cit 
of Charleston, of Savannah, of Norfolk, of New 


I say from the 


' whole country; the Northwest contributes largely 


, this aggressive movement—agegressive on the 


; Northwest and the log-cabin men of that section. 


i I will for a few moments advert to the incessant 


; complaints which we have from other Senators, in , 


.| regard to what they are pleased to style the in- 
' equality of this system. 

I am sensible, Mr. President, there may be 
‘| some inequality in a particular bill, but I insist 
‘i there will be no inequality in the system; that a 
| series of bills will do justice to all rivers and all 
_harbors—I mean all that should be improved. 


| You cannot expect, as my friend from Massachu- ` 


| sette (Mr. Davis] said the other day, to have 
| everything provided for in one and the same bill. 


| for a long series of years. Let Senators be pa- 
i tient—we can take off this 


ly and without complaint. 
But we have complaints from another quarter, 


i 


toit. Thereis not a human being found there 
who consumes a single dutiable article, but con- 
tributes to it. There is not a single preëmp- 


' tioner who goes into the wilderness, with axe in 


hand, and levels the forest, and raises the means 
of paying for his land, to go into the strong box 


; r ect ` of this Government, but contributes to this fund. 
| Having offered all that I desire to submit in re- .: 


A speet to this remarkable scheme, (truly remark- | 
! able, considering the quarter from which it comes,) | 


I deny that there is any inequality in the oper- 
ation “of our Government. I deny it utterly. I 
insist if we are to enter into an account as be- 
tween different sections of the Union, we are 


debtors to the Northwest and Southwest, and I 
| rejoice to have an opportunity to pay back some 
i‘ portion of that debt in the form of harbor and 


river improvements. But away with this miser- 
able business of accounting and of arithmetic! 
Can we not look over our own country—over this 
great Republic, and rejoice in its prosperity? 


: And can we not believe that the prosperity of each 


part is the prosperity of the whole? Sir, I would 


| vote for the bill if it did not give a dollar to 


rin, l. | New England, on mere selfish consideration—on 
The pressure for participation in the policy now is | 


| greater, for the reason that nothing has been done | 


a mere calculation of sectional advantage—be- 
cause the more we do for the Northwest and 


, Southwest—the more we develop their resources 


y pressure by one or two | —the more we open their harbors and clear out 
| more bills, and then the system will work smooth- |! their rivers—an 


the more we enable them to 


|| ascend from one height of prosperity to another, 
|, until they become the pride of the country and 
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in which we live, the better 


the glory of the age 
ngland and the whole Atlantic 


it will be for New E 
frontier. 

Sir, am for this system; I will stand by it. 
I will suffer no insidious scheme, (I do not say 
this scheme is insidious,) calculated to under- 
mine and tumble it into ruins, to be brought for- 
ward, without an effort to reveal it to the country 
in all its enormity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I havea few 
words to say in reply to the Senator from Con- 
necticut; [Mr. Sairu,] simply for the reason that 
he avowed, in the opening of his speech, that it 
was made for the latitude of Ilinois, with a view 
of defeating my reëlection to the Senate. There 
is something very alarming in a threat of that 
kind, coming from the Senator from Connecticut; 
especially when I recollect the position he has oc- 
cupied in conducting political campaigns in for- 
mer times, and the position that he occupies now 
in relation to the political canvass that is being 
waged between the two parties. It is very fearful 
to be informed that the Senator intends to give me 
business enough to keep me at home to vindi- 
cate myself before my own constituents. 1 have 
before me a specimen of a warfare that that Sen- 
ator wages, when he chooses to interpose be- 
tween a Senator or Representative and his own 
constituency. I have here one of the Senator’s 
circulars, issued by him in secret, during the cam- 
paign of 1848, in which he held up the offices of 
this Government as bribes to the voters of Indi- 


ana, on condition that they would vote as he told ' 


them to vote. He told them that they must vote 


in a particular way; must carry the State for a 


particular man, if they expected to have any 
patronage from the incoming executive administra- 
tion, When a Senator who is intrusted by his 
arty to become their organ, to issue secret circu- 
ars, selling out in advance the patronage of the 
Government for votes; to put down a particular 
man, and put up a certain other man, comes for- 
ward and makes such a threat as that, to a man of 
moderate nerve, it is rather fearful and alarming. 
Again: what gives more importance to the threat 
is the fact that we find the Senator now occupy- 
ing the same position. No Senator can enter this 
Capitol without seeing from ten to twenty enor- 
mous boxes of books directed to the Senator from 
Connecticut, to be folded and sent off at the public 


expense—to be sent to all portions of the Union |; 
for the purpose of defeating those whom he dis- j. 


likes, at the election before the people. A man 


who holds himself out as the organ of a great | 


arty, for the purpose of receiving books, pam- 
Palets, calumn e3, and falsehoods, to be bided 
and distributed at the public expense, by the abuse 
of the franking privilege and of the post office 
laws, becomes rather a fearful antagonist, backed, 


as he professes to be, by the patronage of what |; 


he thinks is an incoming administration, when he 
makes threats to defeat a Senator’s reélection at 
home. Sir, the Senator can issue as many secret 
circulars as he pleases; he can send out the one 
which it is well understood that he got up, in the 
name of himself and others, as a fraud upon the 
country. He can send out another secret cir- 
cular, advertising at auction the offices and the 
patronage of an incoming administration, if his 

rty succeed, in order to affect the election. I 
have no apprehensions from the Senator’s influ- 
ence upon the elections in Illinois. 

For what am I to be arraigned before my con- 
stituents? For bringing forward this amendment 


authorizing the levying of tonnage duties for river | 


and harbor improvements. For that crime the 
Senator from Connecticut is to arraign me before 
the people of Illinois! But, before he got through 
with his speech, as a reason for my advocacy of 
the measure, he told the Senate that it was a 
measure for the benefit of the State of Ilinois; 
that her people are deeply interested in it; that the 
success of our railroads depend upon it; that the 
profits of our ganal will be increased by it, and 
that Illinois is establishing a policy for her own 
advancement, and for the promotion of her own 

rosperity at the expense of others. In his speech 
he tells the people of Ilinois that her Senator is 
doing these great things to advance her interests, 
to promote her prosperity, to increase the value of 
her public works, to extend her improvements and 
her wealth; and for that he is going to appeal to 
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the same people to condemn that Senator for thus | tolls or tonnage duties, or whatever you may call 
faithfully representing his own constituents! I |, them, a tax is imposed for the urpose of defray- 


i! together. 
speech, by stating that this was for the benefit of 
the people of Illinois, made the best argument I 
could have desired for my justification among my 
constituents. But, sir, I deny that Illinois has a 
separate and distinct interest in this question from 
her sister States. It being admitted that this is 
for the benefit of my own State, I deny that she 
alone is benefited, and insist that Mich 
Indiana, and every other State of the Union, will 

. be benefited to the same extent by the same causes. 
But before I follow the Senator further upon that 
point, I wish to notice a charge which he repeated 
about a dozen times in the course of his speech. 
He asserted that I had slandered, vilified, calum- 
niated—and he went all through the catalogue of 
epithets—the officers of the Army. Sir, I leave it 
to any gentleman on this floor, to say whether he 
so understood me. If any gentleman will say 
that he so understood me, I wil! withdraw the re- 
mark; otherwise, I have no response to make to 

, the statement of the Senator from Connecticut. 

if In regard to the log-cabin boys of whom the 

|, Senator from Connecticut has formed such an af- 
fection of late, I would ask by what authority is 

|, he constituted their special agent and advocate? 
, By what right has the Senator from Connecticut 
j acquired the exclusive privilege of speaking for 


ii them? Why, when he refers to the Sault Ste” 


Marie Canal bill, he speaks of ‘* my canal bill,” 
as though it were a work of his own, belonging 
to himself. I could have given a history to show 
who owns the mines on Lake Superior; who 
changed that bill from a land to a money appro- 
priation, not for the benefit of Michigan, and not 
at the request of her delegation. I know the rea- 
sons for the change, Sir, the Senator has a right 
to represent certain mining companies upon Lake 
Superior; but I deny that that gives him the priv- 
ilege of speaking for the settlers upon the public 
lands upon our prairies and on our northwestern 
borders. The representative of Wall street oper- 
ators, to carry out pecuniary interests and private 
speculations, to promote individual interests by 
i Senatorial votes, is different from a representative 
of the log-cabin boys. I deny the Senator’s right 
` to represent the settlers on the public lands. I have 
a better title than he has. I live among them. I 
have lived among them from my boyhood. I have 
; been oneof them. I have sympathized with them, 
|| and they have sympathized with me. Those set- 
| tlers know that the last thing that could ever be 
imputed to me, would be infidelity to them and to 
their interests; The Senator from Connecticut 
may exercise all the power of party machinery— 
may distribute all the handbills and scandalous 
; pamphlets and libels that are sent here from New 
f ork, to be folded and circulated at the public ex- 
| penae. He may send out his secret circulars, 
| di 
| 


beling and vilifying members of Congress, prom- 


ment in the name of his 
for the next four years. 

' still I put him at defiance! The western people 
' have heard of this organization for retailing slan- 
, der and falsehood. They have heard of the man 


arty and its candidate 
e may do all this, and 


‘ment to be at the head of such an organization! 
li The notoriety, if not the fame of the Senator, has 
1, extended to every corner of the Union. I would 
|: desire no better man to electioneer for me among 
my own constituents, than for him to go there as 
, the representative of the Whig party. I tell you, 
sir, if it could be understood that he was their 
ig hee and exponent, you would not find 

higs enough upon our prairies to make mile- 


i stones along the principal highways. Our people 


| sent them in the National Councils. 


interpose himself between them and their repre- 
sentatives, to prescribe what measures are for their 
benefit, and what are not. 
|. The argument that tonnage duties will increase 
taxation, has been held up to frighten our people 
from their propriety. They well understand that, 
whenever a canal 1s built, tolls are charged upon 
it; and when they are called upon to pay canal 


ising the patronage and emoluments of Govern- |; 


t 
| whose qualities and habits render him a fit instru- ; 
' 
| 


| think that they understand their own interests; ; 
and that they know how to select men to repre- ` 
They are || 
not in the habit of having a man from Connecticut | 
. arguments. 


am willing to allow the two propositions to go out | ing the expense of the work. 
The Senator, in the conclusion of his |: 


i 
i: 
4 


i 
gi 


ou might say that 
the New York canal was a great injury to our 
western country, because it has enabled New York 
to collect $2,000,000 a year from the consumers of 
western produce and eastern goods; and you can 


' fully sustain the argument that the consumers of 


igan, Iowa, : 


these articles pay that tax. This is true, sir; but, 
while itis true, every man knows thatthe construc- 
tion of that canal has reduced the expenseof trans- 
portation between those points to one tenth of 
what it would be without that canal. Although we 


` pay tolls to the amount'‘of $2,000,000 a year for 


| the transportation of our western produce through 


those works, still we are released from an expense 


i. of $20,000,000, which we should have been com- 


| 
| 
1 
li 
| 
rd | 
i 
JF 


t 


| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
! 


| 
| 


| duties at many points—duties on duties. 
` may be; but if the improvement made by the funds 


pelled to bear, if that canal had not been built, 
and our produce had been transported in other 
ways. Besides, it must be borne in mind, that 
while all the tolls, duties, and charges, on eastern 
goods going west are added at each point, to the 
price of the goods, and finally paid by the con- 
sumer,—yet, the argument holds good in relation 
to western produce going to an eastern or foreign 
market. The charges and duties are added to the 


cost of the article at each point, and are finally 
| paid by the consumer on the Atlantic or in foreign 


countries. Inasmuch, therefore, as the freights 


: eastward are much greater than those westward, 


it follows that by far the smaller portion of this 
tax would be paid by the western consumer. 

So it is with the railroad system. You may 
well say that every railroad made between the 
Atlantic sea-board and the great interior, will 
charge taxes upon all western produce passing over 
it. That is true, sir; but the right to tax us is no 
argument against the propriety of the work, pro- 
vided the cost of transportation with the taxation 
is less than it would have been if the work had 
not been constructed. All internal improvements, 
to the extent of their cost, are a tax upon the 
navigating or transportation interest; but at the 
same time they reduce the price of transportation 
over the lines of commerce, and hence prove an 
advantage rather than a burden to the people; I 
could illustrate this by reference to the Illinois 
river, in my own State, which has been alluded to 
by the Senator from Connecticut. He has told 


| you that if my system prevails, duties would have 


to be taxed upon boats on that river. Well, I 
took up an Illinois newspaper this morning; in 
which [discovered that while the ordinary price of 
trapsportation in good water upon the Illinois river 


“was twenty cents upon the one hundred pounds, 


yet, in consequence of low water at this time, it 
has risen to one dollar per hundred pounds. There 
is a difference of eighty cents upon every hundred 
pounds of merchandise transported on that river, 
between low water and high water. Give us the 


| privilege of levying a tonnage duty, which would 


not raise the price of transportation on the river, 
in good water, more than one cent per hundred 
pounds, and you would save to the people interested 
seventy-nine cents on every one hundred pounds 
transported at low water. Iam ready to go into 
the facts, and the figures, and arguments of this 
question when I get before my own people, as ap- 
licable to their own riversand their owa harbors. 
e are told that we shall be compelled to pay 
That 


thus assessed reduces the cost of transportation at 
each point, where is the argument against the 


, levying of the duty? It is no argument to tell me 


that our produce is to be taxed for this transporta- 


i tion to market. We found that out in early times, 


; and we have never been permitted to forget it 


since. We are taxed for our transportation; we 


: expect always to be taxed for it. But the question 


is, what system of improvement will reduce that 
tax to the lowest point, and remove to the greatest 
extent the burdens that rest upon us? That isthe 
point to which I wish gentlemen to address their 


Again, sir, when we are reminded that we shall 


i be taxed by tonnage duties for these improve- 
j ments, it must be borne in mind that we are also 


taxed to raise money under the tariff system to 
make the appropriations provided for in this and 
all other river and harbor bills. If the argument 
be sound, that the levying of a tonnage duty is a 
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tax added to the freight from point to point till it | 
gets into the hands of the consumer, then the ar- | 
gumeni is good that the tariff tax upon imported | 
goods is assessed at each point against every man — 
through whose hands it passes until it reaches the || 
consumer; and your log-cabin boys pay it in the © 
end, with all he commissions annexed to it, 
Then what becomes of the argument against this 
taxation, even in that point of view? i 

The plan proposed by my amendment is pref- 
erable to appropriations by the General Govern- 
ment, for tke reason that the money will be more 
economically expended if left to the local author- 
ities than by the authorities of this Government. 
Í undertake to say that in the judgment of men on 
this floor best acquainted with the expenditure of 
this money for rivers and harbors, we do not get 
one dollar’s worth of work for every ten dollars 
appropriated and expended. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that this would be the case if the money 
were expended by the local authorities under the 
very eyes of those who pay it? Would there 
then be such a wasteful extravagance in the ex- 
penditure of the money? Clearly not. Hence, 
under my system, we do not propose to levy over 
one tenth as much tax on the people in order to 
make any given improvement as under the system 
that is now advocated by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. f 

Sir, in any point of view that this question may |, 
be presented Pad ready to meet its opponents jj 
and discuss it in every part of this Union—upon | 
the rivers, upon the harbors of the lakes, upon ; 
the Alantic, the Gulf, or the Pacific. Wherever 
I can meet the people, I am prepared to justify 
and vindicate the principle of this amendment; 
and show them, in the first place, that it is the 
cheapest and most economical mode of making 
these improvements; and, in the next place, that 
it is the most effectual mode; and again, that they 
can never venture to risk thelives and property of 
themselves and their neighbors upon the mere con- 
ingency of a yearly appropriation from Congress 
under the circumstances which have surrounded us 
for the last ten ortwelve years. The Senator from 
Connecticut has attempted to get out of the difficulty 
by saying that the vetoes of river and harbor bills 
have prevented us getting appropriations; and he 
says the Pere must know who it is that opposes | 
river and* harbor improvements. For the pur- | 
poses of this argument I care not who it is. lam l 

i 
| 


not discussing this question as a partisan; I am | 
discussing this question as an American Senator. || 
I care not which party it is that defeats our ap- 
propriations; the result ts the same to us. If the 
appropriation is defeated and no harbors are made, ` 
and no protection is furnished upon our navigable || 
waters, what care we who defeats us? Why || 
should gentlemen bring in politics here to bear in , 
relation to this question? I am aware that if my | 
proposition be defeated it will be defeated solely ‘ 
upon political grounds, to affect the presidential 
election. I am aware of the drilling up that has | 
been made here within the last few days, and of |. 
the appeals and inducements held out to men to | 
vote against their judgments in depriving the ` 
States of the West of the privilege of improving |; 
their rivers and harbors. I can tell the Senator | 
from Connecticut that our western people are not |, 
going to abandon their principles be havme the ` 
screws of party put to them to deprive them of | 
any improvements of their rivers and harbors | 
until they put Whigs in power. You cannot se- 
duce our proud and intelligent people to submis- | 
sion in that way. You may bring the pressure | 
to bear upon them from political motives, to carry 
the election, but still these people will be true to | 
their improvements, true to their duties, to them- || 
selves, and to the Federal Government. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to, there being, on 
a division—ayes 17, noes 23. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I desire to 
state to the Senate some of the objections which 
will compel me to vote against the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Hlinois. In doing so, 
I shall endeavor to confine myself strictly to the 
amendment, and to indulge in nothing that does 
not pertaintoit. Before doing so, however, I beg 
to call the attention of the Senator from Illinois to 
one mistake into which he has fallen. He has 


spoken very frequently of the injustice which the 
present bill does tothe great West. I think I can 
say for every member upon the Committee on 
Commerce—and there are some upon it from the 
great West, from the North, and from the South— 
that there is no member of it who would not do 


are to be benefited? The Senator’s amendment is 
too crude, in my judgment. It is ill-digested, and 
there is not time at this late day of the session to 


| perfect a system which shall have in it the element 


of equality—which shall extend over the whole 


` country. 


fulland ample justice to every section of the Union `- 


in any bill which they should. report. Such, at 
least, was their desire. They wished to do jus- 
tice to the great West. 

Mr. CHASE. The great center. i 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes,sir; I take the correction 
of my friend. In the progress which population 
has made in the West, the valley of the Missis- 
sippi is now the great center of the Union. The 
error into which the Senator from Illinois has 
fallen is this: He has said that this bill has not 


If that system can be adopted, I will 
most cheerfully concur in it; but, I think, in adopt- 
ing itthe cargo of the vessel should be made equally 
to contribute with the vessel itself. Most assuredly 


, the proposition of the Senator from I}linois is not 


provided liberally for the great center—for the , 


valley of the Mississippi, and for the lakes. He 
certainly has not examined it. If he had given 
it an examination, he would not have made the 
allegation. He will find, upon a careful investi- 
gation, that this bill provides for the whole Atlan- 


- tic coast and the rivers falling into it but $660,000; 
' while for the great rivers of the West and for the 


lakes it appropriates $1,219,000, being nearly two 
dollars for interior commerce to one dollar for ex- 
terior commerce. l have no objection to the bill 
because it appropriates liberally for the lakes and 
the western rivers. lam without personal knowl- 
edge on that matter, but from the information 
which I have been able to gather, l am inclined to 
think their wants are superior, and I am very 
cheerful and very glad to aid in voting appropria- 


tions which are required by that section of the |; 


Union. So much for the error into which the 
Senator from Hlinois has fallen. 
now in relation to his amendment. The amend- 
ment is one of general character. It is to throw 
over the whole country a system of tonnage du- 
ties. Iam aware that in some sixty or seventy 
specific cases the assent of the Government has 
been granted to the States to assess tonnage duties, 
but when we have been asked to grant that power 
to the States it has been for a specific 
and at specific points named, so that 
could judge clearly and distinctly of the propriety 
of sR the grant. The difference between a 
general system and that which is specific in its 


n linois has been able to devote to it. 
A few words , 


urpose, ` 
ongress 


_ system as might be digested, 


character is so obvious that I need not allude to it 


here. A general system which shall apply to the 


lakes and the harbors in the same way that it ap- ;; 


plies to the Atlantic coast may be very unequal; 


| and that system which allows tonnage duties in 
specific cases may be the best method of proceed- 


ing. 

The Senator from Illinois asks, will you refuse 
to us in the West the power to assess and collect 
tonnage duties? If the Senator will make his spe- 
cification—if he will fix the principal points at 


‘might allude. 


objectionable, as imposing an unnecessary burden 
upon his constituents; but it is objectionable to 
my mind that it does not go far enough. He would 
impose the duty only upon tonnage; I would im- 
pose it also on the cargo, because the cargo as well 
as the tonnage is interested, whether it be in a har- 
bor for commercial purposes strictly, or in a har- 
bor for refuge. 

These, very briefly, are some of my objections 
to the amendment. There are others to which I 
I will, however, here only allude 
to one of them. It is this: Where a river is the 
boundary between two States, and the improve- 
ment of that river is to be ata given point, and 
one of the adjacent States assesses tonnage duties, 
and the other should not, the vessel would as- 
suredly go to the ports of thatState which should 
neglect or refuse to assess those duties, and ves- 
sels going into the ports of that State would reap 
all the benefits to be derived from the duties as- 
sessed by the adjacent State. It is true, this might 
be obviated, if the two States would act in concur- 
rence. 

But I repeat once more, that to perfect a system 
like this needs more time than my friend from Il- 
It should be 
asystem which should have equity—which should 
be equal to all parts of the country. In maturing 
and digesting this, or any other system which 


_ Shall remove this vexed question fromthe Halls of 


T 


Congress, I will most cheerfully concur. Tagree, 
however, in every word which fell from the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass] in rela- 
tion to this matter. Really, the only object I had 
in rising, was to express this view. It is too late 
in the session to mature a system thus extensive 
and thus important in its bearings upon the coun- 
try; and whatever may be my views upon sucha 
i shall be compelled 
to vote against the amendment at this time. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not propose to argue this 
question. Though considerable consequence has 
been attached to it in the present state of things 
here, I shall not attempt to go into it. I wish to 
say, however, that I think, with the honorable 
Senator from Maine, that the project is not suffi- 
ciently matured. I regret that the Senator from 
Illinois should have felt itto be his duty at this 


| stage of proceedings, and at this stage of the ses- 


sion, to introduce this subject here for consider- 


which he designs to collect tonnage duties—and if `| ation under the circumstances which exist. Al- 
he will do as has been done in other cases, present |, 


us with the law of the State in which these loca- | 


tions are, showing us where the improvements are 


cific cases, and at those particular points. But I 
and have it extend Landed 
i 


try, which may be unequal in some sections, while 


iam opposed now to granting a general system, : 


it may be very beneficial in others. There is an- | 


other view of this matter. 


I will go with the Sen- ' 


ator from Illinois, and with any Senator who will | 


| mature any general system that shall have the 


principles of equality in it, that shall remove this | 


vexed question from the Halls of Congress. That | 
would bea desideratum; and if there is any sys- | 
tem which can be adopted, I will be first and fore- ` 
most with that Senator, and with every other Sen- | 
‘ator, in adopting it. But let me ask, if, in the | 


improvement of your rivers and your harbors, 


någe alone? Is not the commodity which is trans- 
ported benefited more than thetonnage? Whatis 
the object of securing a harbor of commerce, or 
one of refuge? Is it to protect the navigation? Is 


it not equally to protect the commerce and the . 
commodity itself? I ask, if, in adopting a gen- | 


eral system, there is not equality, and justice, and 


equity in imposing upon the cargo, as well as upon | 
the vessels, a certain per cent. to make the very | 
improvements by which both vessels and cargoes | 


j 


© have it particularly at heart. 
to be made—then, I say to him with all cheerful- | 


ness, I will grant the tonnage duties in those spe- |’ 


" It o || ‘sentially 
there is equity in assessing the duty upon the ton- 


though the Senator declares that it is the measure 
of the great West, I cannot feel that the West 
So far as my obser- 


i vation has extended, I know very well that there 


is not a State that has passed a law—not a State 
that has presented a law here for our considera- 


| tion,and our sanction of this system; yet that has 
over the whole coun- |: 


been the usual course. Whenever a State desired 
this privilege, it has presented a law for the con- 
sideration of Congress, leaving Congress to judge 
of the propriety and expediency of granting the 


| measure. Now, there is no State that has applied 


for this assent, and there is no State that feels any 
urgency about the matter; and it may as well be 
acted upon at the next session as now. More- 
over, I beg leave to say that I do not believe that 
the States which have received this great boon— 
which the Senator from Illinois extols so much as 
a pran of immense value—have profited es- 

ly by it in any way. It was granted to 
Georgia to remove wrecks from the river Savan- 
nah. Now, there is a provision in this very bill, 


| halfa century after that time, for the removal of 


those wrecks. That shows, at once, the effect of 
granting tonnage duties of this description. They 

ave not been available in any hands; and those 
parae who have had the enjoyment of them, 

ave been very glad to come here and obtain other 
modes. Even Baltimore, with all its prosperity, 
and the enjoyment of this tonnage duty, has found 
it ineffectual in its hands to accomplish the objects 
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in view. I would say to the Senator from Illinois, 
that if this measure is designed and intended to 
supersede the present system, l could at once point 
out many reasons why it is immature in its char- 
acter, and why it ought not to be pressed upon us 
at this time, I will give it, at the next session, if 
he chooses to present it, a careful and deliberate 
consideration, and examination. 


T shall be per- : 


fectly willing to do that; but I am not prepared to | 


adopt the measure as it now stands before-us. 

Mr. BORLAND. 
thing like an answer to the arguments which have 
been made against this amendment; certainly not 
as to arguments of gentlemen of the opposite po- 
litical party from that to which I belong. I had 
anticipated the opposition of gentlemen on that 


side; and I have not been disappointed. I must . 
say, however, to my honorable friend from Maine ` 


(Mr. Hamin] that it seems to me that his admis- 
sion in this case yields the whole principle. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator allow me a 
word? My honorable friend from Illinois threw 
out here the intimation that there had been some 
maneuvering to defeat the amendment. Now I 


disclaim all knowledge of any such thing. No- | 


ything to me about it, and I have said || he has found any case of the sort except North 
| 


body said an 
nothing to anybody. I did not hear anything 
about it until it came from him. If there be any 
politics in it, except what came in here accident- 


I shall not undertake any- . 


being willing to vote for every case that may be 
brought forward, provided it may be made spe- 
cific, and voting for a proposition which is general 
in its character, and which anticipates these spe- 

; cific applications? The Senator does not restrict 

; itin this way; he does not say that he will then ex- 
ercise his judgment uponit, and that if he supposes 
it proper he will vote for it. He only requires 
that the application shall be made, and shall be 
specific in its character, and then he commits him- 
self to vote for it. “I ask practically if there can be 
any difference whatever between voting for each 
specific case that may be brought forward, and 

` giving the assent of Congress to the States, leaving 
the States to take it up and specify the instances? 
It is only a matter of form after ail. 


_ to state that I have here an act of Congress in 
į which they give their assent to such act as the 
: Legislature of North Carolina shall make. Here 


the assent of Congress was given in advance. In. 


other cases it was subsequent to State action. It 
is true Congress had previously given assent to 
~one act, but this is an amendment of it. 
Mr. BADGER. I would ask the Senator if 


Carolina? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 
Mr. BADGER. Then the reason is obvious: 


ally to-day by way of explosion, I am totally li Congress knew that North Carolina would not 


unaware of it; and I have seen no evidence of it, || pass an 


and no feeling of that description with any gen- 
tleman. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Candor requires me to say , him if there is ever an instance where a State has |! 


that the gentleman from Massachusetts has been 
entirely frank on this question. 

Mr. BORLAND. 
chusetts evidently misunderstood my allusion. I 


did not allude at all to any political question in- `: 
I said that I had anticipated ` 


troduced to-day. 
objection to this 

hig members of 
that has been said to-day—not that they have in- 
dicated any purpose to oppose it, but upon general 
grounds. J expected opposition from that party 
to this proposition because I think it strikes at 
the root of the policy which has been advocated 
by them in all time. It strikes at the root of their 
policy which I have considered as better calculated 
to change the character of this Government from 
what it was intented to be when it was organ- 
ized, than any other—the making of this Federal 
Government the great agent which is to 
all the fanctions of the whole system, and absorb 
the powers of the States, and do those important 
things which the true character and principles 6f 
our system of Government intended that the 
States should perform. 

But, sir, a word to my honorable friend from 
Maine. If I understood him—and I wish to be 


roposition on the part of the 


corrected if Iam in error—he said that all the | 


legislation on this subject by which Congress had 
iven its assent to the levying of tonnage duties 
in different States, had been preceded by State 
legislation. 
Mr. HAMLIN. 
Mr. BORLAND. I think the Senator said in 
sixty or seventy cases. That is not, however, 
the point at which I wish to arrive, but it leads to 
it. He said that if the Senator from Illinois or 
any other Senator would come forward with a 
proposition from any State asking the*assent of 
Congress to the levying duties, he would agree to 
it. Did I understand him correctly? f 
Mr. HAMLIN. Not exactly. 
the Senator from Illinois would present any defi- 
nite points for improvement, giving us the man- 


Generally. 


ner in which it should be done, I would vote for ; 
it very cheerfully—that I would concur in any į 
system which would have equality in it, |: 
ki |; mitted into the Confederacy, without any tax, impost, or 


eneral 

t that this system was crude, and did not spe- 
cify the, various points which should enjoy the 

vilege. ~ ; 

Mr. BORLAND. Substantially, then, I did not 
misunderstand the Senator. He says that if the 
Senator from Iiinois will bring forward a propo- 
sition from one of the States specifying the partic- 
ular instances in which this assent of Congress is 
to be given, he will vote for it, All he requires is 
that the points and the circumstances shall be made 
specific; then he will give his: assent, Now-I 


| 


i refused? 
he Senator from Massa- ` 


the Senate, not from anything ;: 


erform i; 


I said that if j; 


t this 


v improper law. {Laughter.] 

| Mr. ORLAND. Supposing it to be as the 

, gentleman from North Carolina suggests, I ask 

‘ applied for the assent of Congress and it has been 

{ would ask the Senator from Maine 
whether there is any instance where a State has 

made application for the assent of Congress and 

it has been refused ? 

: Mr. HAMLIN. I do not now remember a 
single case where the States have not come with a 


she had passed. 


be so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
change it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am not speaking of the 
matter of form; I am speaking of the substance; 
‘and I ask again if there is any difference in sub- 
stance, or in the practical operation of the system, 
| whether you give the assent of Congress in ad- 
vance of the legislation which the States may adopt 
in which they specify the points, where this ton- 
nage duty shall be lesied: or in ‘cOmmitting your- 
selves te vote for all applications which may be 
| made, provided they are made specifically? 

Mr. HAMLIN. If they are right. 

Mr. BORLAND. The Senator did not make 
that condition, and I am speaking of the proposi- 
tion as he submitted it; and I asked him at the 


Authority was given to 


specific. If his argument rested on that, it seems 
; to me that he conceded the only point which in- 
volved a principle. 

Mr. BELL. I rise to make one suggestion in 
regard to this amendment. 
tention of the honorable Senator from Illinois to 
| one fact. I have always supposed that the fol- 
; lowing condition of the compact between the 
United S 


| some bearing upon this subject: 


{ 

| 

| “The naviggble waters leading into the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence, and the carrying: places between the same, 
i 


i shall be common highways, and forever free as well to the | 


: inhabitants of the said Territory as to the citizens of the 
United States, and those of any other State that may be ad- 


i duty therefor.” 
| _ I have always considered that this provision of 
| the ordinance of 1787 had a direct bearing upon 
project. Although the honorable Senator 
from Illinois introduces it here to-day in a very 
imposing manner, in the form of an amendment to 
| this bill, yet it would have made a bill of itself, 
: having a shape and form ofits own. It is not by 
; any means a new proposition. He does not claim 


| 


| it as a new one. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator will allow me ` 


I do not recollect any other. | 


law to show exactly what they asked. I do not: 
‘| except even North Carolina, because the privi- ; 
i! lege was granted to that State upon an act which 
If the Senator from Illinois |: 
| will look to the original law he will find that to |' 


| timeif I understood him correctly. He admitted |! 
that he committed himself to vote for all applica- : 
' tions with the sole condition that they should be | 


I wish to call the at- |; 


tqges and the Northwest Territory had | 


I think it was alluded to in| 


| message of President Polk. I know that I have 
heard some Senators urge it strongly as a proper 
|| method of effecting improvements for which a 
|! great portion of the West has been contending. It 
| has been urged as a policy which sQould be ex- 
; tended to the Northwest. I think that is an ‘‘im- 
7 post,” a ‘* duty,” a “tax,” which would be in- 

compatible with this fundamental condition upon 

which the Northwest Territory was ceded to the 
; United States; and I believe the treaty with France 

by which Louisiana was ceded contained asimilar 
compact. It may be that the provisions of these 
compacts do not stand in the way of the execution 
of this policy, but I have so considered it hereto- 
fore. 

I have paid some attention to this subject, and 
on other grounds [ have considered the proposi- 
tion utterly impracticable. Take the very idea 
suggested by the honorable Senator from Illinois, 
There are nine States bordering on the Mississippi 
river, and he expects them to concur in the amount 
of taxes, the mode of appropriation, and of the 
application of the money to the different parts of 
the Mississippi. So, too, of the six States on the 

hio. I have rejected the proposition in my own 
mind long since upon the ground that it is utterly 
impracticable. It is bringing us back to the old 
state of the Confederation. One of the reasons 
why the Constitution of the present Union was 
i adopted, was to remedy. this. They found out, 
|| after long experience, the great evils which existed 
i| in the irregularity and want of uniformity in the 
ji commercial regulations between the different 
li States of the Confederacy. I say that was the 

foundation which, more than any other, led to the 

adoption of this Union. The States could not 
agree. There were differences of opinion; there 
: were jealousies, well founded perhaps in some re- 
spects, and utterly ill founded in others; and these 
‘naturally defeated all commercial regulations. 
Suppose you should give to the nine States on the 
Mississippi, and the six States on the Ohio, the 
power to enter into compacts for this purpose, 
ʻi would they ever agree? I think the idea would 
be utterly impracticable. 

1 do not enter at all into the constitutional ques- 
i; tion. If the ordinance is not in the way, I do not 
il think the Constitution is; but I think the proposi- 
' tion can lead to no practical results. You can 
|| never have an agreement of this great number of 
States in a compact; and their rivers will be unim- 
ji poret and the impediments will not only exist 

ut they will increase fram year to year. f sim- 
ply state thig ag the ground upon which I have 
rejected theidea in my own mind before it has 
been presented here. - 
| Mr. DOUGLAS. We have never considered 
i that the ordinance—even admitting it to be binding 
| now, which I doubt—since the adoption of the 
|, Constitution and the admission of the members 
| of the Northwest Territory as States, prohibited 
| such duties as were necessary to improve naviga- 
j| tion, but that it only prohibited such as would be 
| a restriction upon navigation. Inaccordance with 
this view Congress passed an act granting to Illi- 
nois alternate sections of land to make a canal 
; across one of those very ‘‘ carrying places,’’ on 
ii the exact lirie of one of them; and the Illinois 
i canal is now located there, and we were author- 
| ized to collect duties upon it. That canal has cost 
the State of Ilinois $9,000,000, and we are now 
i! collecting duties upon it. To raise the question, 
‘as has been done by the Senator from Tennessee, 
! disturbs the $9,000,000 of capital invested there. 
Again: another ‘ carrying place’? was between 
the Wabash and the Maumee rivers. There, In- 
| diana has a canal at an expenditure of $9,000,000 
| or $10,000,000—I do not know precisely how 
much—and she charges tolls for improving navi- 
: gation, There was another carrying place between 
the Miami and the Maumee, in the State of Ohio. 
There, also, Ohio has a canal and charges tolls 
upon it. And in each one of these cases Congress 
has granted lands in aid of the construction of the 
i canal, and allowed the States to charge duties. It 
! isa little curious, therefore, that nearly $50,000,000 
| of capital should be invested in the improvements 
| of the navigation of those ‘* carrying places,’ and 
that this question should never be raised until the 
money was expended. It is now attempted to be 
said that we have no right to collect tolls to reim- 


ask where is the difference, practically, between |; very strong terms of commendation in the veto || burse us for that outlay of money. 
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recognizes the validity of thia compact: 


~ All debts contracted and engagements entered into, be- 


fore the adgption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the Wired States, under this Constitution, as under 
the Confederation.” 


Mr. GEYER. I merely wish to say to the 
honorable Senator from Illinois, that that compact 
has been renewed with L[linois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Missouri, and all the States upon the Mississippi 
and Ohio. It is a compact which is to be “ invio- 
lable forever.” It was one condition upon which 
those States were admitted into the Union, that 
the Mississippi and the Ohio river, and the navi- 
gable waters emptying into them, should be for- 
ever free to all the inhabitants of the United States, 
without any tax or toll whatever. Now, the ques- 
uon [ wish to submit is this: How can we confer 
a right upon the nine States upon the Mississippi, 
virtually to exclude the inhabitants of the other 
portions of the United States from the free navi- 

tion of that river? If we can authorize the 

tates to levy a tax of one sum, we can authorize 
them to levy a tax that will amount to a prohibi- 
tion. Iam under the impression that we are not 
authorized to dissolve that compact on behalf of 
the States, but the States themselves are to act if 
it is to be dissolved. We represent them under 
the Constitution merely for the purpose of putting 
into exertion the constitutional powers which we 
have. 

I must here be permitted to say, that [cannot 
find in the Constitution anywhere, that we have 
the power of substitution. We are here to exe- 
cute our powers under the Constitution. We 
cannot pass them away. We may neglect the 
execution of them, but we cannot transfer them 
to anybody else. We may make improvements 
in the navigation of these mvers because we have 
the jurisdiction over them, but we cannot, con- 
sistently with our compacts, cede the jurisdiction 
to the nine States on the Mississippi, or the six 
States on the Ohio. We have a power, I admit, 
to consent that the States may levy tonnage duties; 
but I esteem it very questionable whether we have 
the power to say what they shall do with the 
money when they getit. Our power and authority 
is exhausted by giving consent; and when the 
consent is given, we do not at all dispose of the 
power we now have to levy tonnage duties our- 


Mr. BELL. This article of the Constitution | 


selves; and the effect of it will be, pro tanto, a : 


concurrent power to levy tonnage duties on the 
part of the General Government and the State 
governments. 

The amendment proposes that we shall practi- 
cally transfer to the States the power which we 
have to improve these rivers and harbors. If 
nine of them should border on the Mississippi, 
and agree to make what they call an improvement, 
which should turn out to be an obstruction, a 
question would arise whether the other States 
would not be entitled to have that obstruction re- 
moved so as to have the navigation free. We 
have a right here, under the Constitution, to make 


these great improvements; but if you allow the ` 


States bordering on the rivers to make an im- 
provement in which you shall have no say, we 
may be involved in the same condition in which 
we were when the officers of the United States at- 
tempted to apply an appropriation made by Con- 
gress to improve the harbor at St. Louis. i 


linois ` 


interposed; she did not like it; she enjoined the ` 


public officers by name who were there on.behalf 
of the United States, and eventually the city of 
St. Louis was obliged to levy a tax on the real 
estate to construct their harbor; and then onl 

upon the condition that they would build a wor 

on the opposite side of the river that would enable 
the inhabitants of Illinois to travel above high- 
water mark to what is called Bloody Island. That 
isa specimen. Suppose a pier should be construct- 
ed anywhere on the Mississippi by the consent of 


State, have a right to interpose as in the case of the 
Wheeling Bridge? There the Ohio river, under 
the compact, was a free and common highway. 
The State of Virginia undertook to construct a 
bridge over it, and ennsylvania interfered. Sup- 

se Pennsylvania does not join in any work that 

irginia may be disposed to construct on the 
Ohio, will not her right remain to have that work 
removed and destroyed as a nuisance and inter- 


i| after. 
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| river? 
` Mississippi, if we can agree. Those who do not 
' agree will stand upon their rights under the com- 
' pact, and will be entitled to them. 
Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. f 
‘fhe motion was not agreed to, there bein 
a division—ayes 18, noes 24. . 
Mr. DAWSON. I desire to place myself in a 
correct attitude in relation to the vote that I am 
about to give. As I understand it, the power un- 
der the Constitution given to Congress to authorize 
the States to levy tonnage duty, has been consid- 
ered by many as an antagonistical plan to the one 
which has been attempted heretofore of appropri- 
ating money from the Treasury for rivers and har- 
bors. Itis time that we should settle this ques- 
tion, upon such a principle as the whole country 
may understand. I am desirous of voting upon 
the question understandingly; so that, if a system 
is to be adopted, I may honestly and fairly ask for 
the internal improvement of my own State. So 
soon as this question shall be settled, I shall com- 
mence the system of calling for surveys of the 
water-courses in the State of Georgia, upon streams 
which are navigable. Relying upon the appro- 
priations of the General Government, or being in 
expectation that the General Government would 
confer on the States the power of levying tonnage 
duties, the States have heretofore refrained from 
asking the power. 
and I desire the country shall so consider it, as a 
test question upon the principle. And why? 
appropriation in this bill will be effected by the 
passage of this amendment. It is merely an ad- 
dition to the bill. There will be no deprivation of 
any of the appropriations to any one of the States. 
It is only presented now for us to say will any 
ortion of this country, of either party, either 
higor Democratic, hereafter reiy upon the power 
of the States, with theassent of the General Gov- 
ernment, to make these internal improvements? 
I shall vote in favor of the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, upon the ground that I have no 
doubt of the constitutional power of the States, 
with the assent of Congress, to levy tonnage du- 
ties. But if the majority of Congress shall deter- 
mine it, and determine it now—and by that party 
which have had opinions very much in accordance 
with my own upon this doctrine—if they shall 


w 


2, on 


: abandon the idea of ever levying a tonnage duty, , 


and rely entirely upon the appropriations by the 

Genera! Government to clear out their rivers and 

open their harbors, I shall consider the question 

as settled. I know that to be the doctrine of the 
' Whig party, and this decision now will make it 
: the doctrine of the Democratic party, if the amend- 

ment be rejected. Thusit willbe made known to 

the United States that both parties have at last 

concurred in the power of the General Govern- 

ment over rivers and harbors, and that appropri- 
` ations by Congress will hereafter be the only mode 
of effecting those improvements. 

This vote can be made a test question easily, 
because the amendment interrupts no appropria- 
: tion. You know, sir, that I go for the improve- 

ment of rivers and harbors according to my views 


of the construction of the Constitution by the | 
General Government; but beyond a certain point, ` 


I have had scruples. ‘Those scruples are to be re- 


lieved and to be settled by the opinions of the: 


, Representatives in Congress. One party have 
! long since announced their opinions, the other 
. party will to-day announce, by the vote they give, | 


_ whether they intend to abandon tonnage duties | 
` and rely solely upon appropriations from the Gen- | 
' eral Government to clear out their rivers and har- 


bors. 


| _ Mr. BUTLER. Iam sorry to hear my friend 
: from Georgia say that he will acquiesce in the de- | 
.| cision of the majority on this subject. 

these nine States, would not Maine or any other || | 

_; decision of this vote as a settlement of the ques- 
1, tion by the two parties. 

1 Mr. BUTLER. I give notice that I shall make 


Mr. DAWSON. I say that I shall take the 


war on the system in every form that J can, here- 
There is no one but must see how it will 
operate. It can operate in but one way. The 
Senator from Connecticut fee Smirn] has given 


gon a clue to the policy. It is, as long as he can, 
y the legislation of Congress, impose duties and 


But I shall consider this vote, ` 


No 


this distinct proposition. He has said that you 
cannot, with the money obtained by Federal legis- 
lation and Federal taxation, raise enough to an- 
swer the purposes contemplated of keeping rivers 
and harborsopen. I say so too; but the moment 
you refuse to embark in this system, the people 
upon the Mississippi and the Ohio will be very 
had to avail themselves of the system of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Illinois. If you refuse to 
pass this bill, my word for it, they will he very 
willing to adopt his. 
Allow me here to say that the mode of raising 
taxes proposed by the Senator from Illinois, ia 
the most self-controlling mode that can be possi- 
bly imagined, for no State having power to levy 
a duty on tonnage would abuse it. It would be 
' the interest of the State to use it so as to encour- 
‘age local commerce. No State would use it in 
‘such a way as to drive commerce off, and subject 
it to burdens such as have been indicated by the 
Senator from Connecticut. Why it is the very 
last thing one State will do. The States cannot 
abuse this power without hurting themselves. If 
you give to any number of States on the Missis- 
sippi the power of levying tonnage duties, do you 
suppose they would abuse it by driving off com- 
merce? No; they would use it in the most ae 
cious way in which itcould be used. It would be 
used by those who have local intelligence and lo- 
cal interests. It might be, perhaps, a competition 
between the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi in 
this mode of regulating commerce, but that com- 
petition is for the benefit of all persons engaged 
in a common commerce. This power of levying 
tonnage duties which has been alluded to with so 
much apprehension by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut, cannot be abused. I think it is a self-con- 
trolling tax, and no State, no number of States 
would abuse it, for they would have no tempta- 
tion to do it; and that is the true principle. If 
you collect $50,000,000 from the commerce of the 
outh and Southwest, upon cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco, and levy duties on imports, the gentleman 
will be very willing to take the money and dis- 
tribute it, and just according to the temptation 
which interest may suggest at the time, and put 
it on Lake Superior, and cut a ditch and improve 
his mine. Now, this is but a clue to the system. 
If you resort to the plan suggested by the honor- 
able Senator from Illinois, it cannot be abused. 
|, Suppose the nine States on the Mississippi could 
have the power, do you think they would impose 
a burdensome and unnecessary tax? I repeat 
they would impose the tax in such a way as to 
attract commerce, and not drive it off. But I tell 
my friend from Georgia, that if he acquiesces in 
this system of appropriations from the public 
Treasury for internal improvements, he acquiesces 
in what, in my opinion, is almost equal to burn- 
ing the cotton of the South. 
Itis too late to make general remarks upon the 
., Subject now, but as gentlemen have urged this 
' river and harbor bill upon us at this late hour of 
the session, I give them to understand that I in- 
tend to talk on the subject, and intend to reply to 
many arguments which have been urged here. If 
: this consumes the time of the session it is nothing 
to me. I will lose the appropriation bills, and I 
| will go to the country and take the responsibility 
if they bring measures here, and they are lost be- 
cause Senators here choose to discuss them, or to 
offer amendments. Allow me to say they calcu- 
late on counting numbers and voting down every- 
_ thing like intelligence which should go to the coun- 
try. I have something to say on this subject, and 
I intend to say it. 
Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I regret to see 
a disposition to force this bill through at this late 
penoa of the day; and I now announce that I 
i; have two amendments to offer, one a local and one 
a general one. 
| Mr. CASS. I do not believe there is any 
design to force the. bill through to-day. We only 
i! wish to have the bill reported to the Senate. 
ii Mr. BROOKE. I thought the design was to 
| force the bill through. 
i _Mr. BUTLER. If the honorable Senator will 
. give way I will move an adjournment. 
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Mr. BROOKE. I am willing to yield. 
_-Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate ad- 
. journ. 

Several Sznarors. 
amendment. 

Mr. DE SAUSSURE. I would suggest that 
there is an amendment to be proposed to the 
amendment, the vote on which will have to be 
taken before this can be voted upon. I think itis 
an amendment which will require discussion. 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
are the friends of the bill, whether they think the 
vote will be taken on thisamendment this evening? 


Let us have a vote on the 


selves. 


Mr. DAVIS. Ido not suppose we can dispose 


of the bill to-night, but I hope we shall have it : 


reported to the Senate. f 
Mr. BROOKE. I was going onto remark, that 
if the friends of the bill intend to sit us out and 
force it down us this evening, they must expect 
opposition. 
pees to the root of the whole subject-matter, and 
presume that that amendment will be discussed. 


I wish to ask gentlemen who || 


. power. 


Tintend to offeran amendment which ' 


SENATE, 


Savannah—which power is hereby expressly conferred upon 
the said State of Georgia— 


so that it shall read: 


«c In all cases where any navigable river or water may be | 


situated in, or in part form the boundary of any two or more 


ment of the navigation of such river or water, and for this 


to prevent the State of Georgia,” &c. 


before he offered it; and it appears to me that there 
may be one difficulty. The amendment of the 


. Senator from Illinois provides, that where a river 


runs between two States there must be a common 
The amendment to the amendment, pro- 
posed by my friend from Georgia, is to invest that 
right of laying tonnage duties, on the river Savan- 
nah, in the State of Georgia, independent of the 
will of the adjoining State. It may all be very 
right, and it may produce no harm. I do not 
know that it would. But yet I believe that I can 


I intend to discuss it if I have to sit here until || foresee a case in which there might be a collision 


midnight. 


although different in form, from that which I 
offered on Saturday. 
ment for the improvement of certain rivers in 
the State of Mississippi. I was told, that 


although the festive board was spread; although. 


the spoils had to be divided, yet I did not come 
in a ‘* wedding garment;’’ I had not been to the 
Department—the governmental tailor’s shop— 
to have the true dimensions of myself and my 


amendment measured. I want to provide against | 
that difficulty, and by the time the table is spread | 
again, by the time the spoils are to be administered | 
want to have a full suit made for the ' 


again, 

azoo, the Tombigbee, and the Pearl rivers. I 
want them to appear in wedding garments. Iin- 
tend to offer an amendment for them; and, as I 
before remarked, I intend to offer an amendment 


that goes to the whole merits of the question; one ` 


that I intend to discuss at length, and which I hope 
others will discuss. If the intention is to sit us 
out and take the vote to-night, I give Senators 
notice of what they have to expect. 

Mr. UNDER 
sat here pretty much the whole day, scarcely open- 
ing my mouth on the subject of this bill, although 


zht. I intend to offer another amendment, | 
local in its character; the same in substance, || 


I offered then an amend- | 


OOD. Mr. President, I have ' 


of interests. For example: High up on the Sa- 
vannah river is the town of Augusta, upon the 
Georgia side; and immediately opposite, upon the 
South Carolina side, is the town of Hamburg. 
Suppose a vessel leaves Hamburg for the purpose 
of going to the sea-board. If she goes to Savan- 
nah, and stops there with her cargo of cotton, she 


may pay no tonnage duty, according tô the laws | 
of Georgia; but if she passes by Savannah, and ` 
comes to the city of Charleston, then that vessel ` 


might be taxed with tonnage duty. Thus there 
would be a discriminating duty in favor of Savan- 
nah, and against the city of Charleston; and against 
that the Constitution expressly provides that— 

t No preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 


merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of ' 


another.” 

Here it is proposed to confer upon the State of 
Georgia, to do that, in- reference to the port of 
Savannah and the port of Charleston, which the 


Constitution has denied to the Congress of the ' 
' United States the power to do. 


hether that 
power would be exerted or not, I cannot tell. It 
might, or, it might not be. But I think it would 
be unwise to confer upon Georgia the power of 
laying a tonnage duty which might produce great 


difficulty between the two States. I submit, there- 


I think I could demonstrate, from the concessions |! fore, that the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
made here, that if the Government of the United || nois had better stand as it was originally resented. 


States can concede to the States the power of col- 


lecting money upon tonnage, to be expended in |, vail, I do not 
improving rivers and harbors, this Government | 
can do the same thing itself. It can do by itself | 
But [ will not take up | 


what it can do by others. 
time in arguing that proposition. I wish to say 
to the friends of the bill, that if they wish to pass 
it-at all, they must not consume time in talking. 
1 would say to my friend from Mississippi, in all 
kindness, that my past experience here is such 


that, if those who oppose us are determined not : 
to let us vote, they will kill the measure by speak- , 


ing. 1 have not spoken on that account. I want 


to vote, and I do 
to vote. I do not wish to sit here and prevent 
any gentleman from offering his amendment; far 
be it from me to do any such thing. If they will 


only let me vote within a reasonable time after . 
` this late hour of the day, and I shall say but a 


they offer their amendments, it is all I ask. 
Mr. CHARLTON. 


by the honorable Senator from Illinois; but I have 
no inclination to make a speech upon it. I 
sympathize very deeply with my honorable friend 
from Kentucky, when he says he has not opened 


his mouth to-day, either in speaking or in another : 
capacity, which is, perhaps, very important both : 
ĮI shall not make a ` 
speech on the subject unless it becomes necencafy: fa 
e 


to him and me. [Laughter.] 
I offer my amendment for the protection of t 
sea-port of Savannah. My amendment is to in- 
gert in the third section. of the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois, the following: — 


Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- i 
rtrued to prevent the State of Georgia from providing for : 
the laying any tonnage duty for the purposes aforesaid, not . 

? 


exceeding ten cents per ton as afores upon vessels or 
boats navigating the Savannah river, at or below the city of 


ope we shall sit here and try ` e 
would be invaded by adoptin 


I have an amendment | 


which I desire to offer to the amendment proposed . ; 
: eralrules. The exception proves the rule. The 


I can : 


| If the amendment to the amesdment should pre- 


think I can vote for the original 
amendment. [t appears to me, that the proper 
course would be to let the matter be referred to the 
States. Georgia and South Carolina would havea 
common interest upon this subject, and, therefore, 
it has been very properly provided by the Senator 
from Illinois, that where it is proposed to lay a 


_tonnage duty, where a commerce is common to 


both States, there should be the joint consent of 


‘both to the duty which is thus to be laid. I think 


it is unwise to depart from that principle, and it 
appears to me, that the system which has been 
carefully considered by the Senator from Illinois, 
the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CHARLTON. Mr. President, lam very 
sorry to intrude on the patience of the Senate at 


very few words sie the amendment which I 
have proposed. There are exceptions to all gen- 


rule prescribed by my honorable friend from IHi- 
nois is the correct rule in the main; no doubt of 
that. When a river runs through two States, 
each of them having a proprietorship over it, both 
should control the tonnage duties. But here is a 
peculiar case; and if you pass the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois as it stands, it will bea 
serious blow to the city of Savannah. And why? 


‘You have heard to-day, in the course of the dis- 


cussion, that for the last fifty years Congress has 


. been passing a law authorizing the State of Georgia 


to levy a tonnage duty on the river Savannah 
without asking the State of South Carolina any 


questions about it; without any demur on the part - 
of South Carolina, and without injury to her.. 


States, Congress hereby consents that such States, or any j town at all upon the sea-board of G 


| number of them, through their joint action, by agreement 
; and compact with each other, may provide for the improve- 


` river belong to Georgia. | 
‘ tance of three miles between the Carolina shore 
i and the Georgia main shore. 


' bill. 
| time ago.we had a separate bill passed by the Sen- 
` ate, appropriating $50,000 for the removal of ob- 


Why was this? Because the river Savannah, 
though it be the boundary line between these two 


i| States, is wholly within the State of Georgia, and 
' the only important town of rd of Gee the only 


gia, the 


i city of Savannah. Theriver is navigable for steam- 


boats to Augusta,abouttwo hundred and fifty miles 


$ i‘ above Savan i inti - 
| purpose may lay duties of tonnage not exceeding ten cents |" annah, and opposite that pomt is Ham 


per ton upon all boats and vessels navigating the same: j 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed | À à 
to block up the river Savannah, because there is a 


| Mr. DE SAUSSURE. There may be some | 
| difficulty in relation to that amendment. My friend 


: : fi Georgi i i 
because, if they wish that, I will leave it to them- :' rom i orene: aed sie kindness ko euumus itto. me 


burg, the only town on the Carolina side of the 
river. Now, I say it is the interest of Charleston 


railroad from Hamburg to the city of Charleston, 
and it would be for the benefit of Charleston if 
she would sink obstructions in every foot of the 
river, and compel persons to send their goods by 
the railroad. Why should we be compelled to 
ask the State of South Carolina to aid us in im- 
proving the navigation of our own river? 

I concur in the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois. This amendment, if it be passed, will 
deprive the General Government—I will not say 
of the ability—but of the disposition to carry on 
works of internal improvement. You are leaving 
them to be accomplished by the energies of the 
States. Who believes that the General Govern- 
ment can make internal improvements with as 
much efficacy as the States? Who believes that 
we should have so many lines of railroads extend- 


‘ing throughout Georgia, if they had been left to 


the fostering care of the General Government? 
Sir, it is to the energies of the States, ag to the 


| energy of the individual man, that you must look 
| to work out their own prosperity. 


ere, the State 
of Georgia owns this river. The sea-coast of 
South Carolina runs off to the northeast, and the 
coast of Georgia to the southeast. The river en- 
ters between these coasts, and for some time after 
its entrance, does not touch the Carolina shore. 
There is a space between the river proper and the 
Carolina shore, for there is a marshy country there, 
all of which belongs tothe State of Georgia. Even | 
opposite to the city of Savannah the islands in that 
There is about the dis- 


There is the island 
of Hutchinson; and still further on, the larger isl- 
and of Argyle: leaving rather a narrow channel 
on the south side. That southern channel is be- 
ing filled up every day, and it is being filled up 
partly by the action of this Government in put- 
ting there wrecks during the revolutionary war. 
‘And here I may remark that it is said that 
Georgia is taken care of in this river and harbor 
How is she taken care of? Why, some 


structions in theSavannah. Nobody doubted the 
constitutionality or expediency of that bill. It was 
passed as a simple duty on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. That bill was sent to the House. In- 
stead of leaving it to stand on its own footing, the 


, House put $40,000 for the purpose into the river 
_and harbor bill, and sent it here, leaving the other 


bill to be killed if this should be passed. Somuch 
for the justice that has been done to Georgia by 
this bill. You put in $40,000 instead of $50,000 
to relieve yourselves of a duty which is becoming 
more apparent every day that you should dis- 
charge. And now, when you are going, by this 
amendment, to take away from the General Gov- 
ernment the power to make these improvements, 
you ask the State of South Carolina to unite with 


‘us in levying a tonnage duty which will be solely 


for the benefit of the city of Savannah. 

Of what advantage will this tonnage duty be to 
South Carolina? The Carolina rice plantations 
on the north side of the river have plenty of water, 


: if the obstructions were tenfold what they are. 


The river belongs to Georgia, it is true, but it 
laves the shores of South Carolina, and leaves 
them plenty of water for the use of its citizens. 
For the purposes of commerce, South Carolina 
in comparison with Georgia does not want a buck- 
et full of water from the Savannah. From the 
city of Savannah to Hamburg is about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and from Hamburg, I re- 
peat, there is a railroad to Charleston. Four 
fifths, nay nine tenths, of the cotton from Ham- 
burg that descends the river goes to Savannah, 
and not to Charleston; and, therefore, it would 
be for the bereft of South Carolina in general to 
put up obstructions in every foot of that river. I 
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do not say she would do so if she had the power; | say, that the last thing I would desire would be to 
i! see the neighbors upon the Savannah river have, 
i! even apparently, any difference at all in the Senate. 
i! We are identified in many particulars; and I de- 
' clare before the Senate and the country, that I 


L have great respect for the generosity and charac- 
ter of the State of South Carolina; but why put 
us in the congition of asking as a favor what we 
are entitled @ as a right? Why put us upon a 
principle of comity? Why trench upon our State 
sovereignty? Leave us, if you will, to develop 
our own resources at our own expense, but donot 
limit or control these energies, by making us sap- 
pliants to any other State. Do not place us in the 
power of any one. Leave us alone. 


! State in the Union, at this time. 


would make more sacrifices to conciliate and be on 
good terms with Georgia than almost any other 
I would say to 


: my friend from Georgia, that my opinion is, that 


South Carolina, or the upper part of South Car- 


' olina, is very much interested in the navigation of © 
the Savannah river, and that has been the univer- 


The rule prescribed in the third section of the - 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois is mani- . 


festly a good one, that where a river runs between 
two States, both of which are mutually interested 
in its commerce, they should both unite in levying 
tonnage duty. Buthere, when itis the interest (far 
be it from me to say itis the desire) of one State to 
destroy the commerce, and the interest of the other 
State to preserve it for its very life, can it be pos- 
sible that the Senate will hesitate to put the pro- 
viso l have offered into the amendment? If you 
reject the proviso, and adopt the amendment 
without it, you will inflict a serious injury upon 
the city of Savannah, without reason and without 
excuse. 

1 have presented my views hastily and imper- 
fectly, in consequence of the time that is pressing 
upon us. e 
from South Carolina not to interpose any objection 
to my amendment. I trust sincerely that Senator 
will see that this is a case in which Georgia holds 
the whole proprietorship of the river; that she is 
alone interested ; and that, therefore, her Legislature 
should govern this matter. Congress has at vari- 
ous times vested this power in Georgia, and no 
consent has ever been deemed necessary from 
South Carolina. I hope, therefore, that my amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. CASS. I desire to ask the Senate if there 


{ 


‘| by, they would turn and 
: would not use the river. 


: to the difficulty he suggests. 


In conclusion, I would ask my friend |: 


sal opinion. People who carry their cotton to 
Hamburg and Augusta uniformly say that they 
want two markets instead of one; and I am very 
glad to see that Savannah will afford another 
market for competition with Charleston. 
the advantage of the planter. It may not be alto- 
gether so advantageous to the commercial interests 


i 


1 


discussion none can doubt, and that it comes too 
late to undergo the ordeal of a full debate the hon- 
orable mover himself willadmit. Let it go to the 
country, with the remarks that introduced it here. 
It will be studied throughout the land, and gain 
strength as it is better understood, and then return 
hither with the commendations of the whole nation, 
as the best devised mode of throwing out of Con- 


: gress this exciting and dangerous topic of debate. 


| Such being my sentiments in reference to the 


amendment, and being unwilling to endanger its 
success by a hasty consideration of its merits, I 


, feel authorized to address myself to my honorable 


friend from Illinois, and to ask him to withdraw 


‘it, to give himself time to perfect the system which 
. it is intended to initiate, the Senate an opportunity 


Itis to ; 


of bestowing upon it the attention which it is so 
eminently entitled to claim, and the country an 


occasion of testing its appropriateness, through 


of Charleston; but it would be of great advantage `` 


to the planter. 
Let me say to my colleague a word with regard 
If Savannah were to 
proceed in the manner which he has indicated, and 
, call in vessels going round to Charleston, and 
' make them pay tonnage duties, E answer, that 
| none would go there; but people would send their 
‘goods by railroad. Do you suppose Savannah 
would be guilty of such a suicidal act? Notatall. , 


ij Iam not afraid of Savannah abusing this priv- | 


could be a stronger illustration of the practical i 


difficulties of adjusting this important matter than 
is now before us? Here already has commenced 
a dispute between the representatives of sovereign 
States—South Carolina and Georgia, respectively 


i ested in the navigation of the Savannah river, 


' the privilege, sixty years since, of imposing these 
_ taxes; and yet the objection urged by my colleague 
i: has never arisen. 


ilege. She could not abuse it, because she would 
only have the right to tax vessels going into her | 
port, and not to tax vessels passing by. And if | 
she were to undertake to intercept vessels passing 
o another way, and 
here is not the least ; 
danger of any abuse of this power. Georgia had | 


| 
f 
| 
| 


the workings of that other system which it is des- 
tined to supersede. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I deeply 


regret that I had not the opportunity of laying the 
, subject before the Senate at an earlier day of the 


i session, in order that we might have obtained a 


` pressed it to a final vote. 


t 
| 


I say deliberately here now that I am inter- ': 


i notwithstanding the strong expressions of my 
: friend from Georgia. I am decidedly interested `: 


ij in it. 


—as to the operation that must take place under | 


this amendment. 
the end; it is hardly the commencement of the be- 
ginning. It should caution us. It speaks in loud 


tones, that we should not now adopt the plan of | 


the Senator from Illinois. There area great many 
difficulties in the way which require to be guarded 
against. It requires many provisions to be in- 


i 


It is not the commencement of || 


serted that the Senator has not had time during | 


this crowded session to. attend to. I would sug- 
gest to him to modify it in one particular. It will 
be observed that there is a provision in it, which 
enables taxes to be levied upon people through 
the whole extent of the Union. Every little vil- 
lage will have the right to levy its tax in the shape 
of tonnage duties; th 
so. Now, there is not a single provision in the 
amendment—and I am sure honorable Senators 
will see, on reflection, the necessity of providing 
for it—that there shall be any returns to the Gov- 
ernment to show how much is collected and what 
is done with it. There is no check upon it at all. 
It extends throughout the whole Union. Taxes 
are to be locally collected by the local authorities; 
and no one else is to know how much money is 
collected and how much is expended. Again: I 
would suggest to my honorable friend that he 
should limit the duration of the amendment. 
is now indefinite. I think it would be better to 
provide a limited time, say five years, or ten years, 
or fifteen years, so that we might see whether it 
would work well. But, at any rate, let us not 
- commit ourselves to it perpetually. Let us, if you 
will, make the experiment, ascertain the operation 
of it, and then, if necessary, we can prolong the 
system. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ithink there is no necessity 
of a limitation, for we can repeal this act at any 
time. lt might be prudent, perhaps, to curtail 
this to a certain number of years; but we would 
then have to enlarge it. 

4 Mr. DAWSON. It can be amended at any 
me. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir, we can amend the 
actat any time, and if it should not work well we 
can discontinue it. In regard to the amendment 
of the honorable Senator from Georgia I would 


It | 


I want to see that navigation improved and 
kept up. I do not think that competition between | 


will benefit the commerce of the South. I am; 
willing that both cities should be improved by it. 
l am sure that if any hostile attack should be made 
upon the Charleston commerce passing Savannah, 
it would only turn out to operate to the injury of 
Savannah. But I have not the least idea that such 
a policy would be adopted,.and therefore I have 
no particular objection to the amendment of the 


e money to be applied so and : 


Senator from Georgia. 
Mr. SOULE. My honorable friend from Illi- 
nois {Mr. Dovetas] cannot seriously expect that | 


full discussion of the measure at this session. If 
I could have done so, 1 should certainly have 
With the hope of being 
able to do so, l laid the amendment on the table, 
on the same day that the bill came from the House 
of Representatives; and, by the unanimous cour- 
tesy of the Senate, I procured an order to have it 
printed. The spirit in which it has been met, 
generally, by the Senate, and especially by those 
with whom I have been in the habit of actin 

politically, makes me deeply sensible that I am 
under obligations to yield to their suggestion to 


i give them further opportunity of considering it, 


| with the anxious yp 


e e of being able hereafter to 
mature it,and make this a plan upon which we may 
all unite, and thus enable us to have a regular 


i| system for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 


I am deeply impressed with a sense of the courte- 
sy and kindness with which the proposition has 


' been received, and with the suggestions that have 


Charleston and Savannah will injure either of | 
them, but I think the extension of facilities to both | 


been made, that it will require more mature dis- 
cussion than can be given to it in one day; and, 
with the view of renewing the proposition at the 
next session of Congress, and of putting it then 


| into such shape that it may not be obnoxious to 


any one, and of pressing it to a final adoption in 
such improved shape, I will, for the present, with- 


| draw it, in order to allow the Senate to proceed. 


with the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I insist that the Senator 
has no right to withdraw it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I object to a withdrawal of the 


_ amendment. 


we shall act on his amendment. In presenting it to ‘| 
the Senate at this advanced stage of the session, |: 
:: he can only have had in view to lay his scheme 


|| before the country that it may prorogue attention 


: and debate, and be tested in the crucible of public | 
| Opinion, and come back to us elucidated and ma- | 


| ator meet with my entire approbation, and will, I | 


| tured. The views so ably expressed by the Sen- 


i have no doubt, find favor, decided favor, with 


, those with whom Iam in the habit of acting in | 


this Chamber. I am convinced, Mr. President, 
that the system upon which the present bill is 


It is monstrous; it organizes plunder, and makes 
corruption the main lever of this Government. 


| and all under the highest promptings of duty. 
i they must perceive, from what has been exhib 
| makes in the public Treasury is widening in a 
fearful progression, and threatens to lay it open to 
ithe most extravagant irruptions.` The country 


tiny; it accuses, and in the end must destroy itself. 
The plan offered by the Senator from Illinois will 
enable us to provide means for executing such 
works as the public interest will commend to the 
attention of the Government, and will not be ob- | 
noxious to those constitutional objections which 


troduces a new element in the policy of the coun- 
try, and, perhaps, on that account requires time to ; 


will force us to surrender it; it cannot bear scru- |) 


Mr. DAWSON. I regret exceedingly that a 
proposition should be made to withdraw the 
amendment, and for this reason: I announced that 


, I should consider the vote upon it as a test vote. 
: If it be the intention of those who are in the ma- 


jority-to avoid coming to a test on this question, 
I shall accompany it by a motion to lay the whole 
bill on the table, for both propositions are now 
comparatively new. No appropriations have been 


"| made for the last twelve years for this object, and 


now we are either to adopt a new system or revive 


: an old system. Let the decision of each be co- 


meant to operate will sink under its own weight. `. 


I. 
i! do not doubt but that its advocates are in earnest, ` 
But ` 
ited | 
| by this debate, that the gap which such a system | 


i 
| 
F 
|: 


A 


on all sides assail the present system. Butit in- 


temporaneous, and if a majority are in favor of 
theamendment presented by the Senator from Ili- 
nois, then the question will be settled in that way; 
and if they should not be in favor of it, it would 
be settled in the other way. Now, let not one 
measure be withdrawn from Congress to keep the 
question before the people, and claim that as an 
existing question on which parties are to be rallied. 
The fact that this amendmentis not pressed, shows 
that there is a determination to pass the original 
bill, without any connection with this measure. 
I trust that both will go together, and that we shall 
take a vote upon the proposition of the Senator 


i from Illinois, or lay the whole subject upon the 
_ table, so that at the meeting of the next session of 
' Congress we can have an opportunity to dis- 


cuss it. 
Mr. CASS. I do not know what right the 
honorable Senator from Georgia has to intimate 


. that there isa portion of the Senate afraid to come 


to a decision on the amendment now. 


| be well considered and perfected. That it willelicit | Mr. DAWSON..I did not say 80, or intimate it. 
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Mr. CASS. Then I beg the Senator’s pardon, | 
I thought he meant to | 


for | so understood him, 
intimate that the majority in favor of the bill want- 
ed to evade this question. 

Mr. DAWSON. I said that the withdrawal of 
the proposition was an evasion of the question, 
upon this ground. 

Mr. CASS. l ask what right the honorable 
Senator from Georgia has to say so? Here isa 
proposition that the honorable mover himself has 
not had an opportunity to put into proper shape. 
That is obvious; it is conceded oa all hands. As 
I have already said, the dispute between the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and the colleague of the 
gentleman, is the strongest illustration of the diffi- 
culty of the system proposed; and instead of press- 
ing it now, it must be perfectly evident, that this 

roposition cannot be fully discussed and passed 
ay the two Houses of Congress at this session. 

hat is as certain as that the sun which has now 
gone down in the west, will rise again to-morrow 
morning in the east. Why then should we, who 
want to have the bill passed in some proper shape, 
go on and discuss an amendment which we know 
cannot be passed at this session? This involves a 
new system; it involves a great, complicated, and 
difficult constitutional question; and its obvious 


tendency is to sink the bill, without adopting the 


system proposed. 
Mr.SOULE. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Dawson] does not mean, I am sure, to intimate 


that there be any disposition on my part to evade | 


the question. 

Mr. DAWSON. Not at all; for [ believe the 
Senator and myself agree on that subject. 

Mr. SOULE. Indeed, sir, it was with no such 
view that I veatured the suggestion I made to my 
friend from Illinois; it was made on my own ac- 
count and responsibility. I considered that the 
amendment might be in danger if it were urged at 
that late moment when so little leisure was left us 
to give it a deliberate consideration. I wanted to 
see the measure which it initiated have a fair trial 
not only here, but before the country. It could 
not be expected that we would easily be induced 
to incorporate it in the present bill before we had 
gone into a full investigation of its probable work- 
ings and results. As I felt assured that it would 
not fail commending itself to the nation, I desired 
that it might go before the people, and return here 
escorted by some expression of public sentiment. 
Such was my object and no other. It takes time 
to uproot Png settled prejudices. If a new 
truth has its attractions and wins sometimes by 
its very novelty, it has also to contend often against 
our distrust of innovation and that obstinate repug- 
nance which we feel against surrendering opin- 


ions we have long cherished, and which constitute | 


one of the cardinal articles of our political faith. I 
have said already that the main features of the 
amendment have the sanction of my instinctive 


judgment; but I am not prepared to pass upon all | 


its details; nor is the Senate. I want more light. 
{ wish to analyze every part of it, and see to how it 
can realize the great object we have all in view to 
attain, which is to do justice to all the exigencies 
imposed upon this Government by the condition 
of our harbors and rivers, without violating the 
charter which alone can hold safe that Govern- 
ment and the interests we seek to advance and 
protect. 

Mr. DAWSON. I desire the question to be 
understood distinctly here and everywhere else. 
The amendment offered by the Senator from Ii- 
nois creates no obligation upon the States to carry 
it out by law: it will not be carried into execution 
in a single State in the Union before the next ses- 
sion of Congress, which is only three months off. 


If you pass this amendment into the bill it will not . 


atop a single appropriation, but all will go together, 
and the two questions will be before the country, 
without any injury to the appropriations. If the 
measure should be found to be defective, (as the 
Senator from Michigan says it iss) then we can 
amend it at the next session of Congress, and 
make it as perfect as we desire; for it will be en- 
tirely within our reach then. Hence itis that I 
say there is no impropriety in voting on it now, 
as an incipient step by which this new means 
of internal improvements are to be carried on. 
I say there is no earthly necessity for a mo- 
ment’s delay. If the amendment be not perfect 


we shall have the opportunity of perfecting it at 
the next session of Congress. If the amendment 
be the roper course, and the course which a ma- 
jority desire to pursue, let them adopt it. There 


1s only three months from now to the next session, | 


and the subject can lie over in the mean time, and 
if the plan should be found not to work very well 
it could be amended and perfected. 

I do not know that the introduction of the 
amendment will obstruct the passage of the bill, 
for we can pass the bill with the amendment, and 
let it be the understanding that my friend from 
Illinois shall perfect it at the next session of Con- 
gress; for not a single State will act upon it prior 
to that time, and it will then be fairly before us, 
and if it is to be made an issue before the country 
between the two schemes of internal improvement, 
let them both be presented at once, and let the 
country decide on th 

` I want a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. CHARLTON. I do not seek to embar- 
; rass the Senator from Illinois at all by the amend- 
ment which I have offered, as it was through 
his courtesy that Í was enabled to offer the proviso. 
I do not feel at liberty, if he desires to withdraw 
his amendment, to embarrass him by insisting on 
mine. I therefore yield my assent to his with- 
drawing his amendment, and withdraw mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brient 
in the chair.) . The question then recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 
Senator from Illinois asks leave to withdraw his 
amendment. Does any Senator object? 

Mr. ATCHISON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the ques 
tion will be: Will the Senate consent to give the 
Senator from Illinois leave to withdraw the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ATCHISON. On that question I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 
r. DAVIS. Has not the Senator from Illi- 
nois a right to withdraw his amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 

, understands that the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and therefore the amendment cannot be 
withdrawn without the leave of the Senate. 

Mr. BORLAND. I rise to express the hope 
that the amendment will not be withdrawn. I 
should be willing to yield almost anything the 
Senator from [Illinois could ask; and inasmuch as 
he is the author of this amendment, and has special 
charge of it, I feel strongly disposed to yield to 
him. But I consider this measure of much im- 
portance. It belongs not to the Senator from IHi- 
nois alone, but to the whole country. In my 
opinion it presents to the American people a sys» 
tem which is more important, aad will be more 
valuable, if adopted, than any which has been 
|i offered during the time of my service in the Senate. 
| I consider it of infinitely more importance than 
| the whole bill together. For that reason I want 
to have a vote upon it. 
tions, that it will be voted down. 
it be voted down, and let the country see those 
who are against it, and those who are for it. | am 
willing, for one, to take the responsibility, before 
my constituents, of defeating the whole river and 
harbor bill, sooner than lose this proposition, and 
1 do not hesitate to avow it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair de- 
cided, a moment ago, that the Senator fromffllinois 
had no right to withdraw his amendment, sup- 

osing that the yeas and nays had been ordered; 
But the Chair has since ascertained that they have 
not been ordered, and therefore the Senator from 
Hlinois has a right to withdraw the proposition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and everybody, to understand that I am 
withdrawing the amendmentat the request of those 
friendly to it, and with a view of perfecting it, and 
presenting it at the next session, and not with a 


am thoroughly convinced of its necessity and wis- 
dom. 
Mr. ATCHISON. Iregret very much that the 


Senator from Illinois did not come to that conclu- _ 


sion before we consumed to-day in the discussion 
of the proposition. I am very anxious to have a 
vote upon the amendment. without further debate; 
and as the Senator from Illinois has seen fit to 
| withdraw it, I take the liberty of using his amend- 
| ment, and offering it again. I wish to havea vote 


em. That isthe reason why ` 


The | 


1 judge from the indica- 
Very well; let į 


view to thé abandonment of the policy, because I | 


'| upon it; I wish to test this great principle; but I 

.| will not trouble the Senate by debating the matter. 
I think [ can say that I have not troubled them 
: for five minutes upon this subject. 

Mr. MASON. Iam gratified that the Senator 
from Missouri has renewed the amendment of the 
Senator from lllinois, I was one of those who 
said to the Senator from Illinois when he proposed 
to offer it, that I would go with him heart and 
hand. I regret very much that he has withdrawn 
the amendment. l wish to test this principle, to 
determine whether the United States are to offer to 
the States the Federal Treasury to make improve- 
‘ments which they should make themselves, or 
place it in the power of the States to make them 
if they think proper. I want to havea vote upon 
it. [want to have the principle tested. I want 
it to go before the American people, along with 
many other lessons, which, I trust, the people 
have learned at this session, as to the course of 
the legislation of the Federal Government. I feel 
indebted to the Senator from Missouri for renew- 
ing the amendment. I do not wish to prolong the 
debate; I merely wish a vote upon the question. 
I wish gentlemen to show on which side they are. 
I understood the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Geyer] to say that the proposition was not sanc- 
tioned by the Constitution. I disagree with him. 
The Constitution provides that no State shall lay 
, a tonnage duty without the consent of Congress; 

and I see no reason why Congress may not give 
its consent in advance, and that is the whole prin- 
ciple of the amendment, to let the States levy ton- 
‘ nage duties at their discretion. I want the Ameri- 
can people to see whether the States, when they 
have the power, will use it, or look to the Federal 
Treasury here to make improvements on rivers and 
harbors which they should make for themselves. 
, Lask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. CHARLTON. I renew the amendment 
! which I withdrew a short time ago. 
|| Mr. ATCHISON. I will accept the amend- 
|| ment of the Senator from Georgia, as it does not 
|, change the principle. : 
‘| Mr. BUTLER. That places my colleague in 
‘an awkward predicament. I think it- would be 
'| better to take the vote on the naked amendment 
‘| of the Senator from Illinois, but, it will not do to 
mingle with it an amendment to which there is, 
i, perhaps, some opposition. The Senator from 
Georgia can offer his proposition after the vote is 
taken on the amendment of the Senator from fili- 
nois, renewed by the Senator from Missouri. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricnr. 
i| im the chair.) The Senator from Missouri has ac- 
| cepted the amendment, and it becomes a part of 
i| the original proposition. 
! Mr. BROOKE. My object in rising is to sub- 
| mit to the Senator from Missouri, and the Senator 
‘from Illinois, the propriety and expediency of 
offering this proposition, not as an amendment to 
| the bill, but as a substitute for the whole bill. If 
| it is intended as a substitute, I can give it my 
hearty concurrence. I can go for it at any rate, 
but | should much prefer to vote for it as a sub- 
stitute for the bill, because that will place the 
subject on a firm and proper basis. If it is 
adopted as an amendment, I must consider the 
whole amount appropriated- by the bill as thrown 
away. l look upon the subject, as I said, as 
placed upon a proper basis by the amendment as 
now offered; but I would much prefer its being 
offered as a substitute. 

My objections to the bill, as it now stands, are 
two; the one is, that the amount appropriated is 
too small, and the other is that the amount is too 
large. They are two very distinct propositions. 
There was a very distinguished statesman in the 
State of Mississippi, who once remarked that a 
roast turkey was a very inconvenient sort of fowl 
fora dinner table. He was a bon vivant, and a 
man of Cardinal Woolsey’s order—‘‘ of an un- 
bounded stomach.” His objection was; that for 
one man alone a turkey was too large, and fortwo 
it was too small. That is precisely my objection 
‘to this bill. If it is a local appropriation, the 

amount is too large; if it isa general appropriation 
to improve the rivers and harbors of the whole 
country, it is too small. J cannot vote for it in 
either event. It is like the roast turkey—it is too 
‘| large for one, and too small for two. If the Sen- 
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ator from Illinois, or the Senator from Missouri, 
will move to strike out the whole bill, and substi- 
tute this proposition in place of it, I shall cheer- 
fully vote for it. 

Mr. PRATT. Mr. President, I have not occu- 

ied a moment of the time of the Senate to-day. 
This is the first time I have risen to say a word on 
the subject, and I shall therefore be excused for 
taking up some five or ten minutes in expressing 
the view which I entertain in regard to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from IHinois, now renewed 
by the Senator from Missouri. 

Sir, I am not one of those who regret that the 
amendment has been offered. I think that the 
country owes the Senator from Illinois a debt of 

titude for having this subject introduced and 
iscussed. [tisa most important principle. It is 
one which should ba thoroughly discussed and 
thoroughly understood before it isadopted. I be- 
lieve it is the first time in the legislative annals of 
the country that this question has been raised. 
Under the provision of the Constitution various 
States have passed laws asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to permit them to levy tonnage duties; 
and those laws first passed by the States have been 
assented to by the Federal Government. But the 
broad proposition of surrendering the power upon 
the part of the Federal Government to lay tonnage 
duties, and giving that power to the States, is a 
new question, one that has never been discussed 
heretofore, and one, I repeat, of the utmost im- 
portance to the country. There are certainly de- 
fects in the amendment as offered by the Senator 
from Illinois, which are necessarily incident per- 
haps to the fact that the question has not hereto- 
fore been considered, and incident to the hurry 
with which the honorable Senator may have been 
obliged to prepare the amendment. The Senator 
from Michigan has pointed out two defects. 
Every single law upon your statute-book author- 
izing the laying of tonnage duties is an assent to 
some State act. The States have always taken 
the initiative; and when the Federal Government 
have conceded that the State law shall go into 
effect, there has been a limitation as to the period 
at which it should expire. I know that Congress 
extended from time to time the law allowing Mary- 
land to levy tonnage duties. But every one of 


` tution, derives the whole revenue from commerce. |! 


those laws upon the statute-book has a limitation. 


as to the period at which it shall expire. Here 
you propose that the Federal Government shall 
surrender to the States the entire power of levying 
tonnage duties. I doubt very much whether, after 
having conferred that power upon the States, and 
the States shall have exercised it, you will have 
the right to withdraw it. If you would have the 
right to withdraw it, I cannot understand why, in 
the antecedent legislation of the Government, in 


every single law passed for the purpose, there has | 


been a limitation of time at which the law shall 
expire. 


to state that a great many laws have been extended 
from time to time. 


Mr. PRATT. Yet I 
find that my statement is 
law upon the statute-book for this purpose, where 
the Federal Government has not limited the time, 
and where it has not reserved the power to amend, 
alter, or withdraw the privilege, `- i 


think the Senator will 


is one, as J conceive, of the utmost importance. 
The Constitution gives the right to Congress to 
allow the States to levy tonnage duties; but 1 feel 
extremely doubtful whether, after that power shall 
have been conferred upon the States, we can take 
it back again. If that be so; if there be doubt 
about that, we cannot say whether this system 
will operate beneficially. Tt is impossible for any 
man to say what its operation will be. 
look at its 
Take the duties laid upon foreign commerce. 
Every one will admit that there can be no difference 
tween a onnies duty and a duty upon imports. 
In their practical results, what is the difference? 
Is there any? It is an additional tariff duty to the 
extent that it goes, 
concerned. It is authority given to each State to 
lay an additional 
coming into that State, Is not that utter! 
according to this amendment? 
ernment is the authority which 


y unfair, 
The Federal Gov- 
, under our Consti- 


It has the authority alone which can ‘regulate | 
commerce.” It derives the entire revenue from it; 
and it is bound, according to all antecedent con- : 
structions of the Constitution, to open, to clear out, 
and make the ports into which this commerce- 
flows capable of receiving it. Now you transfer 
to the States, having ports necessary to be im- 
proved, the power of laying an additional tariff on 
such importations as come into those States. Is it . 
not apparent to every Senator here, that you give 
a necessary preference to those States whose ports 
noire no such improvements? À 

t is a preliminary necessity that a tariff should 
be equal—that there should be no greater duties 
laid upon my constituents than upon yours. But 
suppose this system to be adopted so far as the ; 
foreign commerce of the country is concerned: ' 
here is a State having her ports, by nature or the 
antecedent improvement of the country, in such 
a condition that it is unnecessary to make any 
further improvement. The foreign commerce, 
therefore, which is carried into that State, does 
not have to pay this additional tariff. But that 
which is brought into my State must pay this ad- 
ditional duty of ten percent. It is an additional 
tariff duty, because no Senator can draw a dis- 
tinction between a duty collected by assessing ton- 
nage, and a duty imposed upon the matter which 
that tonnage brings. To the extent of the duty | 


; Itself, both are the same. Therefore, we of the [i 


South, particularly, will be placed in a position of |! 
inequality—in a position of inequality to the North |: 
in regard to our importance. Nature and the an- |: 
tecedent appropriations of this Government have | 
given them already a sufficient preponderance over | 
us, and we are proposing by this legislation, in | 
addition to what nature has done—in addition to || 
the antecedent action of the Government, to say 
that hereafter the Federal Government will not 
consider it to be its duty to improve any one of 
the ports from which southern raed goes 
abroad. The effect of the additional duty will be, 
in my opinion, to injure the South. I, therefore, 
representing one of the southern States of this 
Union, whose ports have not been improved so | 
as to require no subsequent assistance on the part 
of the Federal Government, am opposed to this 
amendment. I am opposed to a system by which 


: my people are to be taxed for importations, when 


correct, that there is no ` 


t Let us. 
probable operation as to its. equality. ` 


tariff on foreign importations 
:: countr 
i| levy of your tariff. An 
'| which require improvements o 


: an amount as may be necessary 


_ collecting the duties shall make a report of the 
Here, then, is the broad question presented. It 


` exceeding per cent., and t 


_ think, after this discussion, 


` received. 
so far as foreign commerce is `. 


! is that with w 


the people of Massachusetts are not taxed for im- 
ports into their ports. 

With regard to the inaccuracies of the amend- 
ment—with regard to its want of sufficient provis- , 
ions—they are so palpable, that the honorable Sen- ‘| 
ator himself signified a disposition to withdraw | 
it. One defect was suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan; but it was not carried out, perhaps, so 
as to bring it perfectly to the notice of the Senate. 
The amendment provides that each State may levy 


; a duty of ten per cent.—not that it shall lay such a 
r. DOUGLAS. The Senator will allow me |' 


duty; but that it may; with this proviso, how- 
ever, that it shall not lay the duty, except for such 
for the purpose. 
How is that to be ascertained? Here are half a 
dozen little villages which lay their duties of ten | 
per cent. How is it to be ascertained what amount 
1s thus received from these ten per cent. tonnage 
duties? There is no provision that the ports thus | 


amount collected or how it is expended. It is: 
simply provided that they may lay the duty not ; 
at that duty of ten per | 
cent. shall not exceed the necessities of the port. 


_ It is to be collected by authorities over whom you 
. have no control whatever. There is no provision 
: made that there shall be a report: of the amount 


received and expended; and you cannot tell, there- ` 
fore, how it is disposed of. I think on looking 

into this matter, the Senator from Illinois will see , 
at once, that his amendment needs maturing. I 

he will see that he 
ought to have made some provision by which there 
should be an ascertainment of the amount received, 
and the necessities of the point at which it was ` 


My great objection to the amendment, however, 
ich I started, that there is no differ- 
ence in reference to the foreign commerce of this 
between tonn 
you par those States | 
their harbors, in 


| 
t 


: vote that I shall give. 


‘requires no such improvements. 


rp te eee 
order to permit the foreign commerce to come 
there, at a disadvantage with every State which 
The amount 
that the States which require these improvements 
would have to raise for the purpose of permitting 
foreign commerce to come in, could hardly be re- 
ceived by this means. I believed it to be my duty 
to state these objections before voting upon the 
amendment. 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, inasmuch as this 
proposition is to be voted upon, I shall detain 


the Senate but a moment in giving the reasons 


why l intend to sustain it. As a Senator from 
California, 1 think it my duty to vote for the 
proposition. I believe it will bea beneficial one 
for my State. I have not examined its details 
very minutely, but I am in favor‘of the principle. 
I have not the least doubt that the power proposed 
to be conferred by this amendment can be properly 
conferred under the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion gives Congress the right to assent to the 
laying of tonnage duties by the States, and the 
forming of compacts between the States for any 
purposes, This power has been exercised before, 
though in a somewhat different manner from that 
provided in the amendment. With all its imper- 
fections, which have been alluded to, I consider 
this a very important proposition, and one which, 
in my judgment, commends itself to the interests 
of my constituents, and I shall therefore sustain 
it, with the hope that if it does pass we can here- 
after mature it, and add such amendments as may 
be found to be necessary. 

Mr. BRADBURY. I can see no hope of 
coming to a vote on this bill to-night. This is the 
fifth or sixth day that it has been under discus- 


i sion. We are now at half-past six o’clock in the 


evening, and we have not yet adjourned for din- 
ner. I wish it to be borne in mind that this dis- 
cussion has been with the friends of the bill prin- 
cipally, and it cannot be charged, as might be the 
inference from a remark which fell from the hon- 
orable Senator from Connecticut, (Mr. SmirH,] 
that those opposed to the bill had occupied the 
time. The friends of the bill have occupied the 
time of the Senate in this discussion. For one, [ 
have been disposed to sit silently in my seat, and 
when the bill was matured to form my own judg- 
ment upon it, not upon the speeches of others, 
but upon what the bill contained, and then give 
my vote. 

Sir, the session is now so far advanced that it is 
time that we were engaged upon the appropriation 
bills; and I think that to-morrow we ought to take 
them up and go on with them, whether this bill 
be disposed of or not. If the bill should be de- 
feated, those who have aided in its defeat must 
bear the responsibility. The honorable Senator 
from Connecticut has introduced political matter 
into this debate. He undertook to discuss the bill 
of last year, and the circumstances connected with 
its defeat. He undertook to discuss the veto of a 
former bill, introducing topics which ought to be 
replied to;and if the path which he pointed out 
were followed, he must have known when he went 
into these topics that a discussion of them would. 
occupy a very considerable part of the residue of 
the session. It was a professed friend of the bill 
who introduced topics of that kind. What was 


: his purpose in doing so? Was it to advance his 


bill? Why any one could have seen that if that 
discussion were followed up the bill must fail, and 
that its success would be owing only to the for- 
bearance of those who opposed it. 

_ I desire to say a word on the amendment which 
it is proposed to regard as a test question as to the 
general policy proposed by river and harbor bills. 
I protest against any such conclusion from the 
I shall vote against the 
amendment for other considerations. I think that 


:: the measure contemplated in the amendment will 


not effect the object proposed—that is, the re- 


moving of obstacles to commerce. It contem- 
plates granting the consent of Congress, inad vance, 
to such measures as the States may propose, to 


:, Such laws as the States may pass, imposing du- 
 tles on tonnage. Having made that grantof pow- 
= er, it would be within the abil 


‘large States having great commercial capitals, 
e duties and the direct || like 


ity of one or two 


ce New York for instance, by a slight duty, to 
raise a very large revenue without burdening or 
incumbering commerce, thus obtaining much more 
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than would be necessary for any purposes of river | when there are so many to be exposed, and such 
and harbor improvements; while, on the other II little time in which to attend to them. The Sen- 
hand, there are many small ports requiring greater | 


expenditures, and yet of general importance, which 


by raising the requisite revenue would burden their | 


commerce excessively. So that it seems to me that, 
while it would be competent for us if the States 
should come forward and present laws upon the 
subject, there would be a difficulty in granting the 
power in advance. For that reason | shall vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I do not intend to occupy the 
time of the Senate more than a few moments. But 
there is one principle which I conceive to be ex- 
ceedingly vicious, and which has been advocated 
by one or two Senators, and against which I feel 
bound to protest, and which, I think, the honor- 
able Senator from Michigan, when he looks into 
it, will not feel bound to sustain. I am in favor 

_of this amendment. I am not one of those ready 
to enter into any great combination to carry either 
the bill or the amendment; for I believe that the 
bill, after the amendment which is to be offered by 
the Senator from New York, (Mr. Sewarp,] pro- 
viding for an appropriation for California, shall be 
adopted, will lack only one State—New Hamp- 
shire—of being a general system. I think it will 
then take in thirty out of the thirty-one States. 
New Hampshire will be left out, and she will save 
the bill. The honorable Senator from Illinois sug- 
gests to me that New Hampshire ought to be con- 
tent, inasmuch as she has been remembered in 
other ways. (Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish that point to be dis- 
tinctly understood. When the Senator from New 
Hampshire was complaining, sometime ago, that 
New Hampshire had lost a member of Congress, 
I suggested that a State having two candidates for 
the Presidency, one of whom would certainly be 
elected, ought to be satisfied. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HALE. I confess that, so far as that is 
any consolation for me, Í do not appreciate it. 
{Laughter.] It requires more of that faith which 
is the evidence of things not seen than I possess 
to take any great consolation from that fact. But, 
to get back to the subject, I wish to say that there 
has been a sentiment advanced which [ want the 
honerable Senator from Michigan to look at for a 
moment, because I think it is a vicious one, and 
one that ought to be rebuked. It is, that by the 
enactment of this system the increased burden goes 
upon the producer of the products. Now, thatis 
the exact argument which the advocates of a high 
protective tariff have always used to reconcile the 

ple of this country to it. They have said that 
the duties that are imposed upon imported man- 
ufactures ought not to disturb the people, for the 
producer in England bears the burden, and it does 
not go upon the consumer. 
will not indorse that statement. It is punt as ap- 
plicable to the wheat of Ilinois as to the calicoes 
of Manchester. Shift it as you may, modify it as 
you may, cover it up in the chicanery of business 
or legislation, you will find that in the end the 
consumer pays the tax. It is oneof the inevitable 
laws of trade, established by all experience, and 
we cannot getrid of it. The price of flour in Chi- 
cago is four dollars a barrel; and it is six dollars 
in Dover. What constitutes the difference? Why, 
the two dollars which the consumer in Dover has 
to pay are the profit, and the expense, and freight 

-and charges attendant upon that barrel of flour in 
its passage from the large city of Chicago to the 
humble village of Dover. This is according to a 
law of trade; and it will be so always. 
lacy upon which it is attempted to be proved, that 
the producer pays the tax, ought to be exposed 
and resisted. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Smita] fell 
into the same error in regard to produce; but when 
he came to apply it to foreign importations he re- 


' including ‘‘registered,’? and ‘‘enrolled,’’ and | 
ed | 
The fal- ` 


versed it exactly. Now, that is not true. Men 


may change; parties may change; and platforms 
may change; but this law of trade remains the 
same; and it will remain the same. 
as well to look at the matter as it really is. 


And itis just | 
Those . 


who are the consumers of the produce of the West | 
have to pay these charges, and there is no use of ; 


concealing the fact. 
There is one other fallac 


pleasant work to expose fallacies, particularly. 


which I wish to ex- . 


pose, and then I shali sit down; for it is an un- . I ! 
' tonnage in that way; for that calculation, I sup- 


I think the Senator ': 


ator from Connecticut, in speaking of the portion 
of his system as applied to the large cities of Bal- 
timore, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
said that they paid very largely into that fund, 


out of which the general expenses of the Govern- | 


ment for fortifications, rivers and harbors, and 
other purposes, came. But the same rule applies 


there that applies to the wheat sent from Chicago. ` 


It is not New York, it is not the millionaires of 
whom the Senator from Connecticut spoke, who 
pay, and on whom this burden falls. But the 
same inevitable law of trade which compels the 


consumer of flour upon the sea-board to pay the i 
price of transportation, with all the taxes, tonnage | 
duties, compels the consumer in the West to pay ` 


the duties upon those imports which go into Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadel hia. 


For these reasons I think that these gentlemen | 


have taken a wrong view of the operation of this 
system. I confess that it strikes my mind favor- 


ably. I cannot see any great injustice that is going ` 


to operate by it. I ama friend of the bill. I am 
nota rabid, ranting friend, but a rational friend of 
it: and I would not enter into that excited state of 
feeling which the honorable Senator from Connec- 
ticut, and the Senator from Illinois, displayed. 1 


tried to obtain the floor when the Senator from . 


Connecticut got through, and it was from an im- 
pulse that rises in my mind to see whether I could 
not practically bring to bear some of the modera- 
tion that attends the conservatism of a third 
arty, to interpose between these two contestants. 
ILa ohter] I was about to ask with the poet: 
“Tantæne animis cælestibus ire ?” 
But I did not succeed in obtaining the floor, and 
I should not have taken the floor now, but ] was in 
hopes that somebody more able than myself would 


have exposed what [ conceive to be a ruinous . 


provision. 1 was waiting for somebody better able 
than bet fie to do it, but as nobody did it, I felt 
impelled by a sense of duty to say thus much in 
illustration of what 1 believeto be the truth in re- 
gard to this matter. [ must confess, in conclusion, 
however, that I am in some doubt as regards the 
propriety of applying this amendment to this bill, 
touching which I do not know how to vote. I am 
in favor of the principle of the amendment; that 
is, I am in favor of giving it a fair trial. But, 
whether it is best, under the circumstances, to sad- 
die this bill with it now, I do not know. I think 
I will do exactly as the judges do when they say, 
curia advisare vuli, and move that the Senate ad- 
ourn. : - 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will 


|, withdraw the motion to allow me to make a re- 


mark. , MERI 

Mr. HALE. I cannot withdraw it; the Senate 
can vote it down if they choose. 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I rise 
for the purpose of exposing a fallacy which the 
Senator from New Hampshire did not expose. I 
have sat here until my patience has been almost 


worn out in hearing these fallacies propagated, , 
without a proper response to them. I wish to lay 


before the Senate now a few facts bearing upon 
the subject. 

The whole tonnage of the United States, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, was 3,772,429 tons, 


‘‘licensed.’? Of that tonnage, there were en 
in the whale fishery, 181,644 tons; in the coasting 


trade, 1,854,317 tons; in the codfishery, 87,475 | 


tons; and in the mackerel fishery, 50,539 tons. I 


have not had timg to examine the amount of ton- : 
nage engaged in the foreign trade; but if you de- : 
duct those which I have mentioned, it leaves the . 
residue 1,598,454 tons. Then, when you deduct | 
the tonnage probably engaged in foreign countries, © 
you will have very little left. I have before me a ` 
table, which will show what will be left upon our 


waters. Tennessee has a tonnage of 3,587 tons; 
Kentucky, 12,939; Missouri, 34,065. These are 


' interior States; and these States have only about 


50,000 tons in all. 
Mr.GEYER. The tonnageon the Mississippi 
is about 112,000 tons. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not calculate the 


|| pases must include the tonnage of New Orleans. 
| My object was to present to the country the spec- 
| tacle which is exhibited here. We are told to get 
; money to improve our rivers and harbors, from 
| tonnage upon the western waters, to improve 
20,000 miles of internal navigation! Why you 
might take the whole value of each steamboat in 
: taxation every year, and you would not get the 
-amount necessary to make these improvements! 
Can you get these millions of tons engaged in the 
foreign commerce and coasting trade of the coun- 
try, to come in and furnish the funds to make 
these improvements under this system of things? 

Mr. BORLAND. Will my friend from Ken- 
tucky allow me to ask him what is the amount of 
tonnage upon our western rivers? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said I had not made 
the calculation. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think I can give the gentleman 

the figures from memory. The tonnage on the 
|! western rivers and on the lakes, is about 200,000 
‘tons; and there are about 200,000 tons of steam 
tonnage onthe coast. The whole amount of steam 
tonnage is about 416,000 tons, and it is very nearly 
: equally divided between the Atlantic coast and the 
interior waters. I donot know the amount of the 
tonnage of the sailing vessels upon the western 
waters. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Itis not necessary to 
|| go into any exact calculation, and I have not had 
|: time to make it. I merely sent for the statistics 
i| showing the commerce and navigation of the coun- 
| try, and presented a few of the items for the pur- 
| pose of presenting my idea. Every Senator can 
make the calculation for himself. I have given 

ou the tonnage in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
This proposition amounts to this: If you take the 
whole value of our steamboats every year, it would 
not furnish money enough in the course of the 
ear to do these works. Then weare driven to this: 
e must take the steamboats and vessels belong- 
ing to other States, and tax them every time they 
touch at any port in our State, or at any town 
along the banks of the rivers of our State. Will 
the other States with whom we are obliged by this 
amendment to enter into agreements or arrange- 
ments in order to do this, consent that their supe- 
. rior tonnage shall be taxed for the benefit of Ken- 
tucky in that way, when we have no tonnage to 
be correspondingly taxed for them? Why, the 
statement of the fact shows the utter impossibility 
of getting the States to consent to any such thing. 
Will Pennsylvania agree with Kentucky, to have 
the superiér tonnage of Pittsburg taxed for our 

i benefit, when Pennsylvania would never draw a 

‘dollar perhaps from our vessels going into her 

i ports? If gentlemen will only put themselves to 
the trouble of looking at the facts, I think it will 
settle the matter at once. 

We have already had an example to-day, of 
what will be the effect of the system proposed by 
the amendment. Why, immediately a contro- 
versy arose between the representatives of two 
adjoining States as to the effect of the proposition 
upon their States. How are the States ever to 
agree? [ think it would not be a very easy mat- 
ter to get my State and the State of my friend 
from Indiana, to agree in regard to the improve- 
ment of the falls of the Ohio. The statistics of . 
the country show that this is a system of in- 
equality, a system of inexpediency, and a system 

| under which there can be no agreement. 1 have 
many objections to it, and if it prevails it will do 

away with the system of appropriations by the 
General Government. I do-not want to give up 
something that is practicable and tenable for that 

. which can have no practical and possible operation 
in any way or shape, unless it be to retard us in 
this great object. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wishtoask the Senator from 
Kentucky, as he seems to have considered this 
subject, whether the inequalities he has indicated 
in reference to this amendment do not equally ap- 
ply to taking money out of the Treasury, and ap- 

_ plying it to partial and local improvements? 

| Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 will answer the gen- 
‘| tleman with the utmost cheerfulness. The whole 
i difficulty has resulted from the beginning in this: 
‘| that we regard ourselves as separate communities 
', in States, and entertain the idea of a division of 
:| spoils among the States, and attempt to carry out 
. that idea. That is totally fallacious from begin- 
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ning to end. 
al powers of this Government we are one people; 
and the improvement of the harbor of Charleston | 
belongs as much to the people of Kentucky, as 
Americans, as an improvement in the State of 
Kentucky. 1t is the unity af our Government in 
this respect—not in other respects—that makes it 
pertectly national, and makes it beneficial alike to 
every portion of the country. The whole diffi- 
culty grows out of the idea that we are dividing 
spoils among States, forgetting the great unity in 
the commercial power of the country, in the war 
power, in the post office power, the naval power, 
and all the great powers of the country, for gen- 
eral and national purposes. We forget all that, 
and think we are dividing out the money, and each 
State must have its share. Why, it is no more a 
concern of that sort than if the different counties 
of the different States should say, “ We cannot 
> for the improvement of the Kentucky river, 
use our county does not happen to touch it; 
we cannot vote tor the improvement of Green 
river, because our county does not touch it;”’ and 
you may just as well get up a war between differ- 
ent counties of the States in reference to the ap- 
propriations within the States for roads or canals, 
and say that each county has a right to divide 
out of the Treasury according to some rule, either 
of territory or population, as to say, in regard to 
these great purposes of the National Government 
embodied in the Constitution of the United States, 
that each State has a right to come here and claim, 
according to some rule of population or territory, 
to divide out of the National Treasury. Sir, it is 
merely feeding the commerce of the country from 
which your revenues are derived; and that com- 
merce extends over the whole country, and that 
is the proper view to take of it. Taking that 
view, there is nothing like this division of the 
spoils, of plunder, from the Treasury for the ben- 
efit of sectionality. 

Sir, l did not want to be driven into these re- 
marks. I do not want to argue this matter now. 
I have said from the beginning that | want to come | 
toavote. I cannot support the proposition brought 
forward now. I have given the figures to show 
that itis utterly impracticable, unequal, and unjust; 
and that it will not work; but if it can be made 
to work, and if it shall be proved that it will work 
so as to deprive this Government of patronage, I 
will go for it. Show me practically that it will 
work, and I will go forit. I do not want any 


more patronage given to the General Government. ` 


I shall be very glad to get clear of some of the 
patronage it now has. I do not want to extend 
the system of making contracts by national author- 


ity. I gave my views on this subject the other || 


day, and Í shall say nothing about it now. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have received exactly the 
answer which I supposed I would receive. The 
gentleman regards the States of this Union rela- 
tively organized under the Federal compact, ex- : 
actly as he regards the counties of Kentucky, so 
far as regards that State—an undivided empire—a 
united and consolidated government; and he is ` 
willing to collect money from my property to im- 

rove his. r 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thatis my inference from the 
genileman’s argument. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not regard the 
counties of a State as analogous to the 
the Union. 

Mr. BUTLER. That was the gentleman’s | 
illustration. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say thatin reference 
to the powers of the General Government which 


In reference to the great constitution- : ' 
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expressly granted, there the General Government 


‘ has a right to exercise the means of judging, and 


of selecting the means of executing those powers, 
without being confined in the manner in which 
gentlemen sometimes attempt to confine them. | 

o not want to add a single power to the Federal 
Government; but as to the powers which are 
ere to it for national and general piper) the 

tates have nothing to do withthem. ‘This Gov- 
ernment is a unit so far as the Constitution vests 
in it a particular power for general and national . 
purposes. . 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, did I not per- 


ii 


` ceive that it was the intention of the Senate to take 


. a vote on this amendment previous to an adjourn- 


' law, anticipating their action, to lay tonnage duties. 


ment, I should not at this late hour trespass upon 
their attention. I shall be compelled to vote against 
the amendment notwithstanding the declaration of 
my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] because 
I believe it to be unconstitutional in the mode in 
which it is presented to the Senate. Iwill state, 
as briefly as possible, the reasons which have | 
led me to this conclusion. I should greatly have 
preterred that this amendment had been laid 
over until the next session, so that there could 
be a fuller discussion of the subject and a more 
thorough understanding of the provisions of the 
Constitution in that respect. 

The amendment, as I understand it,—it is not 
necessary to go into its details,—purports to author- 
ize the individual States of the Union, by a general | 
It is to give the consent of Congress in an antici- į! 
patory manner to allow a State to levy tonnage || 
duties on vessels entering into its ports or the 
waters of streams entirely within its houndaries; 
and further, in the case of coterminous streams, 
or streams passing through one or more States, to 
authorize the States through which they pass, 
by compact between themselves, to levy similar 
duties. That I understand to be the general pro- 
vision of this amendment. 

Now, if I view the Constitution of the United 
States correctly, in the tenth section of the first 
article it has three classes of restrictions upon the 
powers of the States. The first class of restric- 
tions cannot in any event, or under any circum- 
stances, by authority of Congress, or in any other 
mode, except an amendment to the Constitution, 
be dispensed with. They prohibit the States en- 
tering into treaties, alliances, or confederations, 
granting letters of marque and reprisal, coining 
money, &c. Then we come to the second grade, 
in which the States are prevented from laying 
“ imposts or duties on imports or exporte’’ with- 


: out the assent of Congress; but if the duty be 


levied with the assent of Congress the benefit of 

it must go into the National Treasury. Congress, 

in other words, cannot authorize. the State to lay | 
imposts for purposes of State revenue; but dutieson | 
imports must go into the National Treasury. Then `; 
we come to the third class of general restrictions 
on the rights of the States in which there is a re- 
striction as to the power of each and every State 
without the consent of Congress, having certain 


Constitution. That provides: 
“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay , 


powers which they possessed antecedent to the 


; any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships-of-war in time of | 
` peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another |; 


State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in war, unless 


; actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 


tates of | 


admit of delay.” 


I suppose that the principle of construction - 
which applies to the consent or the mode in which |: 


_ the consent of Congress can be given to the exer- | 
- cise of any one of these powers on the part of thé : 


_ States must necessarily apply to the modein which 


the Constitution has conferred, where the General ` 


Government is made a unit, and a power is taken 
from the States, to that extent the States have no 
more relation to the General Government than the | 
counties to the States have to the States. But 
with regard to the great means of power in refer-. 
ence to governmental affairs, | am as great a stick- 
ler for the States retaining every particle of their 
power as the gentleman is, or can be. I am 
against one new object of power being granted 
to the General Government. I am against giving 
to the General Gevernment one solitary object 

of power which is not given by the Constitutign; | 


| cise of any other of these 
“ the. State. They are all c 


i| the same mode, or it cannot be given at all. 
` I would ask Senators on the other side, if they are |! 
| prepared to say that Congress, by a general law, | 
'. can alter and amend the Federal Constitution, so || 
': as to remove the restrictions upon the powers of | 
|} the States which are imposed by that Constitution? 

i: because it comes to that. I ask whether by a ; 
i: general Jaw you can surrender—not to an individ- <’ 
| ual State doing an individual act, 


the consent of Congress can be given to the exer- ; 
powera on the part of :. 
assed together. The 
consent is to be given in the same form, and by | 
Then 


for you can give |! 


but in the execution of those powers which are į; validity to that act according to the terms of the || 


_this with other 


i States and a foreign Power, I ask 
` prepared to give a construction to that clause, that 


' Clarke, ¢‘ooper, Davis, 


Constitution—the general power which the Consti- 
tution imposes as restrictive upon each State? 


| Can you surrender to all the States the right to 


enter into treaties or compacts with a foreign Pow- 
er? Your doctrine must come to that, if you 
adopt the amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 
You cannot fall short of it. The powers are all 
in the same general restriction. 

The objection which I entertain to the conatitu- 
tionality of this measure is this: To give a com- 
mon sense, or a legal—whichever you please— 
construction to that provision so as to carry out 
its object and intent, you must necessarily require 
that the act to be done—whether it is the imposi- 
tion of a duty, or the entering into a compact 
with a State of this Union, or the entering into 
a compact with a foreign State, or the raising 
of troops in time of peace, or of a navy in time 
of peace—the act to be done must be done by the 
State and be submitted to Congress for its ratifi- 
cation before any authority can be given. Other- 
wise, the principle of this amendment implies this 
authority on the part of Congress, that, at its will, 
by a mere majority, it can dispense with a general 
restraining clause in the Constitution, disabling 
the States from the exercise of these powers. I 
cannot conceive that to be the construction of this 
clause of the Constitution. 1 am very sure that 
from the first passage of these laws down to the 
year 1832, in reference to imposts, the Senator 
from Illinois can find no case of a consent by an- 
ticipation on the part of Congress. The men who 
formed the Constitution, in the first cases, and in 
all cases down to the single, isolated exception of 


. 1832, in reference to North Carolina, always re- 


stricted the consent to the particular act to which 
that consent was given, and which was ratified by 
the acts of Congress. 

I need not detain the Senate further, because 
every gentleman, when the point is presented, can 
make up his own mind upon it. To me it seems 
perfectly clear; and could I take time to compare 
rovisions of the Constitution, I 
think I could make it perfectly clear to others, that 
the effect of the amendment would be this: By a 
simple legislative act you attempt to alter the Fed- 
eral Constitution by removing generally, as to the 
States, a restriction which is placed upon them. 
All the authority given to you is only to assent to 
the act of the States, when they have acted. That 
is my view of the construction of the Constitution. 
If you apply it, as you must do, to the case of 
compacts between States, or compacts between 
ou if you are 


the Congress of the United States may dispense 
with therestriction, and, by ageneral anticipatory 
law, authorize any State of this Union to enter 
into treaties in reference to foreign commerce, or 
foreign tonnage, with a foreign Power?—and yet it 
must come to that if you sustain the constitution- 
ality of the amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DE SAUSSURE. I am in favor of the 


. amendment which was originally offered by the 


Senator from Illinois, and now renewed by the 
Senator from Missouri; but there has been an 


i! amendment proposed to it which is objectionable 
i to me, and that has been accepted by the Senator 


from Missouri. That places me in this position: 
If I vote for the entire proposition, as it stands, I 
shall vote for the objectionable feature. Never- 
theless, as the Senate is now acting as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and as the question will have to 


_ be taken again in the Senate, I shall vote for the 


entire proposition, with the objectionable feature, 
so that when the bill shall be reported to the Sen- 
ate I shall be at liberty to move to amend the 
amendment, by striking out the clause which is to 
me objectionable. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays 


on the amendment withdrawn by Mr. Doveras 


and renewed by Mr. Arcuison, resulted—yeas 


17, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—Measrs. Atchison, Borland, Brodhead, Brooke, 
Butler, Charlton, Dawson, De Saussure, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Hale, Hunter, Jones of Iowa, King, Mallory, 
Mason, and Soulé—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, 

Feich, Foot, Geyer, Hamlin, Hous- 
ton, Meriwether, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Seward 
Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, Upham, and 
Wade—25. é 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 
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Mr. SEWARD. Iam instructed by the Com- i in that point; and there is steamboat navigation on 
mittee on Commerce to offer the following amend- || the Ocmulgee that far. Albany is the point of 


ment: 


For building a levee across the mouth of the river San 
Diego, in the State of California, to turn it into ita former 
channel into False Bay, $30,000; to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. 2 

I wish to state, in support of this amendment, 
that it has been agreed upon by the Committee 
on Commerce, and that a separate bill for the 
game purpose has passed the Senate. I hold in 
my hand a recommendation and estimate by the 
Topographical Bureau, which can be read if any 
one desires it, 

Mr. ATCHISON. 
now adjourn. 

Mr. CHARLTON called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 16, nays 27; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bright, Brooke, Butler, Charlton, Daw- 
son, De Saussure, Hale, Houston, Hunter, King, Mallory, 
Meriwether, Morton, Rusk, Shields, and Soulé—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Bayard, Borland, Bradbury, 
Brodhead, Cass, Clarke, Cooper, Davis, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Feich, Foot, Geyer, Hamlin, Jones of Iowa, Ma- 


son, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, 
Underwood, Upham, and Wade—27. 


So the motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 


The question recurred on the amendment of 

Mr. Sewarp. : 
_ Mr. MASON. The proposition now before us 
is to appropriate the money of the country to turn 
the course of a river. Task the yeas and nays 
upon that proposition. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SOULE. As lam one of the members of 
the Committee on Commerce, I want it to be un- 
derstood, that when the Senator from New York 
conveys the idea that this amendment is recom- 
mended by the unanimous vote of the Committee 
on Commerce, it must be understood as being the 
unanimous vote of those present on the occasion. 

Mr.SEWARD. I thank the Senator for giving 
the correction. There was no formal meeting of 
the Committee on Commerce, but I was instructed 
by the other members, the honorable Senator not 
being present, to offer the amendment. I wish to 
state to the Senate that this appropriation. passed 
this body at this session in a separate bill. 

The question being taken, by yeas and nays, 
on the amendment, resulted—yeas 24, nays 17; as 
follows: 

YEAS-—~-Meessrs. Atchison, Bell, Borland, Brooke, Cass, 
Cooper, Dodge of Iowa, Dougias, Felch, Foot, Geyer, 


Hale, Hamlin, Houston, Jones of Iowa, Morton, Rusk, 
Seward, Smith, Sprasnce, Sumner, Underwood, Wade, 


and Walker—24. , : 
NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Brad , Bright, Brodhead, 
Chariton, Clarke, Davis, Dawson, Saussure, Hunter, 
Mason, Meriwether, Pearce, Pratt, Shields, Soulé, and 
Upham—17. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BROOKE. I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

For surveys of the Yazoo, Pearl, and Tombigbee rivers, 
in the State of Mississippi, $5,000 each. 

The amendment was not agreed to, there being, 
on a division—ayes 15, noes 18. 

Mr. DAWSON. I am now about to present 


I move that the Senate do 


|i Steamboat navigation on the river Flint. 


i 


| 


| War Department. € C 
j. cers of the Topographical Engineers who make ': 
., the surveys. 


an amendment to the Senate, which 1 hope will ; 


think is correct. If this system of internal im- 
provements is to prevail, I wish to obtain for my 
own State the benefit of it. If a majority sustain 
the principle of the bill, T wish to have its benefits 


extended to the State of Georgia. My amend- li 


ment is to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury cause to be examined |; 
and surveyed the river Savannah, from the city of Savannah `; 
as high up as the city of Augusta; the Ocmulgee, as high up -| 


as Macon ; the Flint upto Albany; the Chattahoochee up to 
Columbus, in the State of Georgia; and report to Congress 
the amount of money which may be neceseary to remove 
any obstructions in their navigation; and that the sum of 
$20,000 be appropriated for that purpose. 

I beg to state that in the city of Augusta, on the 
Savannah river, there are three railroads termina- 
ting—one to Savannah, one to Charleston, and the 
other to Chattanooga, and so on to the Missis- 
sippi river. There is, besides, a trade from Au- 

sta down the river directly to the sea-board, at 

avannah, over which, I think, at least two hun- 
dred thousand bales of cotton are transported, 
besides the merchandise shipped from that point 


by various routes. Then, as to Macon, there are ji 


no less than four railroads crossing and centering 


| } 


be adopted. I put it upon a foundation which I the Treasury; but I will modi 


i Colum- 
bus is the point of steamboat navigation on the 
Chattahoochee. That is a stream between the 
States of Georgia and Alabama; and it empties 
into the Gulf of Mexico at Appalachicola, where a 
great numberof bales of cotton are shipped. These 


are great points, but owing to the peculiar state of : 


the public mind upon the subject of internal im- 
provements, and doubt as to the power of Con- 
gress constitutionally to make theseappropriations, 
our State has been kept, for many years, from a 
participation in these improvements, calculated to 
benefit the whole country. But when the surplus 
funds of the Government are to be divided among 
the States, to be placed under the control of various 
States for purposes of internal improvement, the 
State of Georgia is entitled to something. Her 
present elevation and position in relation to her 
internal improvements has grown, partly out of 
her own funds, and partly out of the funds depos- 
ited with her by the United States. Now, if there 
be any State in this Union, not even excepting 
New York, entitled to these appropriations, upon 
the ground of the quantity of commerce furnished 
for the purpose of carrying on the great export 
trade of this country, no State in the Union is 
more entitled than Georgia. 

I beg to state that I have put this amendment on 
a principle about which there can be no doubt. 
My friend from Michigan proposed $30,000 for 
surveys generally, but that was refused. I[ pro- 
pose now $20,000, not fpr the purpose of removing 
obstructions, but merely for the purpose of sur- 
veying these various streams which have never 
yet been surveyed. 
partment to see that those surveys are made, and 


that reports are presented to Congress, so that, if | 


the system is to go on, Georgia may present her- 
self here, not on the mere recommendation of the 
Topographical Bureau, but by an absolute sur- 
vey—a practice which, if persisted in, will prevent 

robably imposition upon the Government. 1 
ponesily intend this amendment for the purpose of 
laying the foundation for the State of Georgia, in 
the event of the system being adopted, to come in 


_ justifiably and understandingly before the whole 


nation, and 

Mr. RUS 
sumed in speeches made mostly by those who pro- 
fess to be the peculiar friends of this bill. Weare 
now getting largely into the night. I wish the 
Senator from Georgia to understand that I do not 
include him in this remark. I know the position 
which he occupies, and I intend to vote for his 
amendment, if he will modify it to my views. I 
think he has put the sum too large, and he has 

laced the matter under the wrong Department. 
These appropriations 


se ae in its benefits. 


They have contro! of the offi- 


Mr. DAWSON. 


mercial power, and I therefore thought it a proper 
matter to be under the control of the Secretary of 
fy my amendment 
by saying “Secretary of War,’ instead of ‘* Sec- 
tary of the Treasury;”’ and I am willing to reduce 


the sum to any reasonable amount. My object is | 


to geta survey. 

r. RUSK. Say $10,000. 
: Mr. DAWSON. 
i ment in that way. , 
Mr. RUSK. We are now goin 


who desired to offer amendments, to 


to gentlemen 
wait until the bill should be 


again in the Senate? t 
be a saving of time to forbear from offering them 


‘ and we have arrived at that stage of the session 


i when it is important to save time as much as we 


: possibly can. I havea few amendments to offer, 
Bat I do not intend to offer them until the bill is 
i reported to the Senate. 


I call upon the Treasury De- i 


This whole day has been con- ` 


are always made under the |: 


I accept the suggestion. I | 
i! considered that the subject came under the com- 


hen I modify my- amend- »: 


through the . 
amendments as in Committee of the Whole. 1. 
: made an appeal in the early part of this discussion | 


reported to the Senate, | 
and then we should have but one vote on them. |: 
Do Senators know that all these amendments on © 
which we are now acting have to be gone over | 
It seems to me that it would , 


' until the bill shall be reported to the Senate. We : 
`- have before us important bills to occupy our time, | 


I think I am pretty well acquainted with many 

of the localities mentioned by the honorable Sen- 

| ator from Georgia, and from the extent of the 

commerce upon those rivers, Ì think they as richly 

aes to be surveyed, at least, as any other 

' rivers; and surveys seem to be for the purpose of 

etting the necessary information, without which 
ongress do not act. 

The amendment of Mr. Dawson, as modified, 
was agreed to, there being, on a division—ayes 
21, noes 12. 

Mr. BORLAND. I move to amend the bill by 
increasing the appropriation for removing the raft 
of Red river from $50,000 to $100,000. Fifty 
thousand dollars will do a great deal of useful work 
upon the raft; but the amount is not sufficient to 
remove it. But from the estimates of persons in 
whose judgment, and whose perfect knowledge of 
the raft and that region of the country I have 
entire confidence, I am assured that $100,000 will 
remove the raft entirely. Believing this work to 
be of great importance, both to the three States 
through which the Red river runs, and to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as a Government, ® 
think the appropriation of $100,000 is a reasonable 
one. I will state a single fact in regard to this 

‘matter. The produce of the country above the 
raft is now very heavily taxed. Some idea of the 
tax that has to be paid there may be formed when 
{ state, that upon all the cotton grown within the 
last two years above the raft, we have had to pay, 
in addition to the usual cost of transportation to 
New Orleans, from three to eight dollara a bale; 
and many thousands of bales of cotton are grown 
oe the raft, and have to be shipped to New Or- 
eans. 

1 would remind the Senate of another thing. At 
the time when most of the public lands above the 
raft of Red river were purchased from the Gov- 
ernment, it was engaged in the work of clearing 
out the raft. The lands were bought by persons 
i under the impression that the raft would be cleared 
out, and that the lands would be made available. 
The work has since been abandoned, those expect- 
| ations have been destroyed, and the lands have, 
consequently, been rendered comparatively value- 
less. It will be seen that it is a great tax to have 
to pay from three to eight dollars a bale, in addi- 
tion to the usual cost of transportation, on every 
bale of cotton shipped to New Orleans. 

Mr. RUSK. I think this is a very meritorious 
amendment. Perhaps it is the most meritorious 
one which has been offered to the bill. The re- 
moval of this raft would open up some six hun- 
dred or seven huntred miles of navigation on the 
Red river which is now completely blocked up, in 
consequence of the raft. The land above the raft 
is of excellent quality, and will become a great 
|| producing country, if there be only proper means 
to reach the markets. In addition to this, the 
|| United States are under obligations, by a treaty 
with the Choctaw Indians, to keep open the navi- 
` gation of Red river. 

I differ with the Senator from Arkansas as to 
the effect of the expenditure of $50,000 on this 
work. I think, if that amount should be expended, 
the expenditure would not make any impression 
on the raft. It will be impossible for the Secre- 
, tary of War to enter into any contracts for the 

sum of $50,000 which will effect the removal of 
‘the raft. If it should be done at all, it should be 


i done in one contract. If $50,000 be divided out, 
| into little contracts, it will accomplish nothing. 
But I think that $100,000 expended properly will 
‘ insure the execution of the work. 
Mr.SOULE. I hope the amendment proposed 
by my friend from Arkansas will prevail; and I 
_ predicate its merits mainly on the argument pre- 
sented by the Senator from Texas. I believe that 
if the appropriation be limited to $50,000, it will 
result in squandering that amount, and hardly an 
impression will be produced on the immense work 
‘ that has to be performed upon that river. It will 
be conceded on all hands, that the Red river is 
/ one of the great tributaries of the Mississippi 
river; and according to the rule laid down by the 
very able and never-to-be-forgotten report of Mr. 
. Cathoun, on the memorial of the Memphis Conven- 
|, tion, addressed to Congress, this work is strictly 
: national., It is one which Mr. Calhoun considered 
| as coming within the provision of the Constitution 


ii giving Congress power to regulate commerce. 
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My friend from Texas has suggested that the 
removal of this raft will open up a navigation of six | 
hundred or seven hundred miles in aregion ofcoun- | 
try where the Government has heretofore sold lands 
under the impression that the raft would be re- 
moved. It is now but an act of good faith on the 
part of the Government to relieve the implied — 
pledges which it gave at the time it derived an im- 
mense amount from the sale of land on the borders 
of that river. I have no doubt, that if $100,000 
be appropriated, the work will be done. If, on 
the contrary, the appropriation should be kept 
within the terms proposed by the bill as it came 
from the House, the whole amount will, I think, 
be squandered without any profit to any one— 
least of all, to the Government. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I think that if 
we go into amendments upon the plan now sug- 
gested, the whole system will come to the charac- 
ter which many gentlemen give to it. Here is a 
proposition from the Department of War, asking 
for $50,000 for this work. An honorable Sena- 
tor rises and says he does not think that is 
@ough, but that $100,000 would do very well. 
I might ask him, with the same propriety, by 
what deduction he arrives at the conclusion that 
$100,000 will be the proper amount. He is sup- 
ported in that conviction by another gentleman, 
and then by another. If you depart from the esti- 
mates made, and Senators present their views, 
and we are to act upon them as the rule and guide 
for settling this sum, then, it seems to me, the 
whole matter is thrown loose. It will be left 
simply to the guess of such gentlemen as can 
guess pretty well. I shall not attempt to discuss | 
this question; but it seems to me that the obvious | 
course of propriety is to stand by the proposi- | 
tion of the Department, unless there 1s some rea- 
son shown why you should depart from it. This 
raft has been, ol understand it, once cut through. 
It has since filled up to some extent, and there ` 
will be some expense necessary to remove it. But 
how does it appear that $50,000 will not be ade- 
quate for this service? How does it appear that 
$100,000 will be the right sum? I have as much 
respect for the judgment of my worthy friends 
from Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana, as any 
other gentlemen; but, after all, it must be obvious 
that their estimates are founded entirely upen con- 
jecture. . 

Mr. BORLAND. Ido not wish to prolong the 
discussion; but l must say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I derived my information as to 
the amount which will be necessary and sufficient ' 
to clear out the raft, from what*I consider—and | 
from what I think all practical men consider—the | 
very best source: from the intelligence of practical ; 
men who have lived for the last twenty or thirty | 


il 
i 


i 


| fifteen years. I do not believe one of them has 


‘much larger expense for the transportation of sup- 


been in the neighborhood in that time. 
In addition to what has been stated, I would 
say, that the Government is annually put to a 


plies for the troops immediately in the vicinity of 
the raft than the whole appropriation of $100,000 
now asked for. If you appropriate this amount, 
it is my candid impression, and in that impres- 
sion I am sustained by those familiar with the 
subject, and who reside in the neighborhood, that 
$50,000 will result in no good; whereas $100,000 
will enable the Secretary of War to make con- 
tracts for the removal of the raft, and to keep it 
open for some time. Of this, I feel perfectly sat- 
isfied. And there is another thing: I am sure, that 
as soon as it is removed, the Government will re- 
ceive more than twice the amount of the expend- 
iture by the reduction in the price of transport- 
ation to the forts in the vicinity of Red river. 
this is not a meritorious proposition, then there is 
nothing of merit in the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [rise for the purpose 


If. 


{ 


of obtaining information; for theinformation which | 


I desire to obtain will have a great deal to do with 
my action on this amendment. If I am correctly 


. informed, the mode of operation is this: The Gov- 


- Island, or the mouth of the Yazoo. 


ernment employs superintendents, and they hire 


SENATE. 


Senator from Illinois, and which gave so much 
uneasiness to the honorable Senator from Virginia, 
will thus be avoided. 

But my object in rising from my seat was to 
say some few words in answer to objections which 
have emanated from the other side of the Cham- 
ber. The Senator from Massachusetts who sits 

: furthest from me, [Mr. Davis,] has manifested 
some surprise that an attempt should be made to 
override the estimate sent to the other House b 
that branch of the Government to which auch 
matters aré generally referred, by moving an ad- 
ditional allowance of $50,000 to the $50,000 already 
appropriated for the removal of the raft which ob- 

_ structs the Red river. He seems to suppose that 
we cannot be furnished with such data as might 

: justify, on the part of this body, the disregard 
with which it is asked to treat the speciffrations 
furnished by the War Department. The Senator 
will indulge me while I state in answer, that what- 
ever be the high opinion which I entertain of the 
skill, talent, and integrity of that learned and gallant 
body of men who are generally put in charge of 
preparing such estimates, they will seldom be taken 
as safe guides by those practical undertakers who 
are likely to venture a bid on the proposed work. 
Such undertakers will rather consult their own 
experience and the experience of those who have 


hands, and the Government pays them. If that be |; long practiced in thé same line, and who from the 


the mode of proceeding, all that is necessary is to 
give money enough to keep them at work until we 
meet again. If that is not the mode of proceeding, 
then Iam misinformed; and I presume I am not 
misinformed, because I do aot see how it would 
be possible for them to act u 
le. 
niac with individuals to remove snags on the | 
Mississippi for a certain distance, say beginning 
at the mouth of the Ohio, and going down to Wolf 
The Govern- 
ment does not parcel the work out into districts in 
that way. I believe that the modus operandi is as 


I have stated; and, if that be the case, all that is |: 


necessary is to give money enough to expend in 
the progress of the work until we meet again. 

r. MASON. I wish again to call the atten- 
tion of the country to the character of this bill, 
and its expenditures. Here it is required of the 


Secretary of War to contract with somebody to 


remove the raft in Red river, and to pay him 


: $100,000 for doing it, out of the National Treas- | 


i 
4 


| 
| 
i 
| 


ears in the immediate vicinity of the raft, who ‘! 


knas the process by which it was formed, who ; 
know what work has to be done, and who have 


interests at stake in it. They, looking at it as `; 


practical men, have come to the conclusion that 
this amount will be sufficient; and this is, I think, 
good authority. The Senator says very truly that 
the raft was once cut through but that it has par- 
tially filled up again. 


It has filled up and it will .' 


i: my recollection. 


| 


cost as much now to remove it as it ever did; that ;; 


is, there is as much or more work to do than ever ' 
before. Having learned something from experi- 


ence in the practical operation of cutting out such -; 


a raft, it may be done for less money, although | 


there may be the same amount of work or perhaps | 


more than at any former period. These are the | 
sources of my information. 

Mr. RUSK. I dislike, at this late hour, to de- 
tain the Senate; and I shall detain it but a few 


illustration of the difficulty of depending solely | 
upon the Topographical Engineers as any that can 
be presented. I live in the neighborhood of this raft. 
I have been upon the ground. I have conversed | 
with gentlemen who paid twenty dollars an acre 
for land in the immediate vicinity when the Gav- 
ernment was engaged in clearing out the raft. My 
information is recent, 
who have lived there all their lives, and are as it 
well acquainted with this raft and the means ne- 

cessary to clear it out as the Topographical En- || 
gineers could have been if they had been there; 1 
and I will hazard the opinion that not one of them f 


has been there to examine the raft within the last | 


i 


ury. The Secretary of Waris here at Washing- 


ton, and the Red river is two thousand five hun- | 


dred miles off. TheSecretary of War is required | 


to pay $100,000 to remove a raft in a river two 
thousand five hundred miles off. 


The Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Doveias,] who | 


is a friend of the bill, said this, and I reiterate it, 
that it may go upon the records of our- debates 
and go to the country, that for every ten dollars 


yen appropriated, you did not get one dollar of |; 
a 


bor. Ay, sir, he said it, and I treasured it in 


mate. 


worth of labor for $100,000 of money. That is 
the effect of it; and I wish that to go to the country. 

Mr. SOULE. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] was right when, in the course of his 


remarks, he stated that under the present system °: 
we could not expect to realize one dollar out of ten | 
of any amount that might be appropriated for the `' 


execution of any public work by the Government. 


: Such has unfortunately been the case, almost in- 
n variably, if we consult the history of the past. ` 


ji 


i fact of their living in the proximity of the place 


where the work has to be executed, from their 
| knowledge of circumstances, of locality, of climate, 
and from their familiarity with the difficulties 
attending the work, are presumed to be the best 


pon any other princi- || advisers or judges of its extent and probable cost. 
1 do not believe that the Government makes || Now, those who must be allowed a little credit for 


' knowing something of the great object sought 
| to be attained, are convinced that the work cannot 
be effected with the slender appropriation dedicated 
' to it by the bill as it came from the House. The 
opinion generally entertained, where the work to 
` be done is best understood, has ever been that the 
obstruction which shuts out more than six hun- 
dred miles of navigation on the waters of the Red 
river, cannot be removed for less than $100,000 or 
$125,000. To leave the appropriation, therefore, 
as it now stands, would be to peril the whole 
work and to run the risk that the sum appropri- 
ated were entirely squandered away in a useless 
attempt to realize what such an amount would be 
insufficient to accomplish. For these reasons I 
cheerfully join in the. effort made by my friends 
from Arkansas and Texas, to have the appropri- 
ation made for the removal of the raft which ob- 
structs the upper waters of Red river, and hope 
that the Senate will allow the amendment proposed 
to be inserted in the bill. 
i Mr. HAMLIN. There is a single view of this 
| question, to which I wish to ask the consideration 
| of the Senate. We are told by the Senator from 
Texas, who professes to have personal know! 


edge . 


ij of the subject, that $100,000 will accomplish the 
I suspect he fell within the esti- | k 

Here you are to expend $100,000 by con- ` 
i, tract to be made here for the removæl of a work’: 
‘| twenty-five hundred miles off, and to get $10,000 


work. Iam willing to take the estimate of that 
gentleman as correct. Iam willing to take the 
knowledge which he practically possesses as the 
: true knowledge. Then cannot that knowledge in- 
struct us as to where the $100,000 shall be appro- 
priated to accomplish the work, if that be sufficent 
_to accomplish it? If we make an appropriation 
which shall accomplish the whole of the work, it 
is gross injustice to every other appropriation in 
thebill. They are all scaled by the proper Depart- 
ment, with a sufficient estimate of what can be 


i, expended this year. And now, ina single case, 


; But my friend from Virginia was wrong in apply- | 
moments. 1 think this case presents as strong an `. 


' would 


ing what the Senator from Illinois said on that oc- |: 


casion, to the case now under debate. My friends 


from Arkansas and from Texas were very cau- : 
| tious in their manner of expressing the views 


which they entertained of the work to be effected. 


ii They predicated their insistence to have the appro- 


it 


and from men of intelligence |; run the risk of defeating the purposes of Congress 


riation increased on the supposition that, taught 
y asad experience, the Government would not 


by having such an undertaking executed by its 


|, own laborers, and under its own supervisors. 


rivers, of that presently in discussion particularly, 


we are asked to appropriate what is to complete 
the whole work, and you leave every other work 
to the mercy of Congress for another appropriation, 
which shall come, God knows when, 

Mr. BORLAND. The Senator from Maine 
forgets one important consideration in this case. 
This work differs from any other which it is pro- 
posed to execute. The other works upon our 
| western rivers are progressing. This is a work 


= which, to be fully accomplished, must clear out 


belet out on contract, and havea fair chance |! 
of being effected. The evil anticipated by the || 


| the whole of the raft entirely. You may, with the 


i, $90,000 appropriated to the Mississippi river, clear 
:, out snags and obstructions for two thirds or three 
'' fourths of the river; you may accomplish a great 


They took it for granted that the clearing of these i 


deal for the commerce of that river by that appro- 
| priation. But if you appropriate 850,000, or 
$75,000, to clear out the raft on the Red river, and 
you should, with that, clear out three fourths, or 


YRAS—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Bright, Brodhead, 
Brooke, Butler, Clarke, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, Hale, 
Houston, Hunter, James, Jones of luwa, King, Mallory. 
Mason, Meriwether, Morton, Rusk, Shields, Soulé, and 
Walker—23. 

NAYS—Mesers. Bayard, Bell, Bradbury, Cass, Chariton, 
Chase, Davis, De Saussure, Foot, Geyer, Hamlin, Pearce, 
Pratt, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, Up- 
bam, and Wade—2v. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. The amendment having been 
agreed to, I move to insert after it the following: 

And that the Secretary of War be authorized to contract 
with the lowest responsible bidder, within this appropri- 
ation, for the removal of said ratt, after giving reasonable 
public notice. 

I am satisfied that the appropriation, with this 
provision, will remove the raft entirely. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BROOKE. I move to amend the bill by 
inserting: 

For surveys of the Tombigbee, the Yazoo, and Pearl 
rivers, in the State of Mississippi, $4,500 each. 

I make one more appeal, Mr. President, in be- 
half of the tabooed region in which I live. 1 
offered an amendment some time ago, appropri- 
ating $5,000 for each of these rivers; but it was 
not given. I now offer this amendment for the 
purpose of affording to the Senate an opportunity 
of reconsidering that determination. I had the 
honor, on Saturday, of offering an amendment, 
appropriating $20,000 for two of these rivers, and 
my colleague otfered an amendment to my amend- 
ment, appropriating $75,000 for the Tombigbee. 
We were met with the objection, and it was the 
only objection then urged, that no survey and no 
estimates had been made for these rivers. To 
obviate that objection, I now offer this amendment 
proposing a survey. If the spoils areto be divided 
out—if the revenues of the Government are to be 
voted for purposes of internal improvement, I do 
not see why my section, as well as every other 
section of the country, should not have its share. 

Te may be said, sir, that the appropriation to the 
Mississippi river will satisfy the demands of my 
State. I would say here that from the city of 
Vicksburg, our northernmost port of embarka- 
tion, to the city of New Orleans, the improvement 
of the Mississippi river is of comparatively little 


YEAS-—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Brodhead, Brooke, 
Butler, Charlton, Dawson, Houston, Hunter, King, Mallory, 
Mason, Morton, Rusk, Soulé, and Walker—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Chase, 
Clarke, Davis, De Saussure, Dodge of lowa, Douglas, 
Felch, Fout, Geyer, Hale, Hamlin, Jones of lowa, Meri- 
wether, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, 
Sumner, Underwood, Upham, and Wade—-27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALKER. I moveto amend the portion 
of the bill appropriating for the improvement of 
the harbor at Milwaukie by adding: 

To be expended at the point on the Milwaukie river 
known as the North Cut, surveyed by Lieutenant Centre. 

The Senate will perceive that this amendment 
does not ask an additional dollar. But it becomes 
necessary, if we are to have a harbor at Milwau- 
kie, that this provision should be made. I have 
drawn up a diagram here which members around 
me can see, and which I will explain to them. 

Several Sewarors. Itisnotnecessary. There 
is no objection to the amendment. 


Mr. WALKER. If there is no objection, I 
have nothing to say. 
Mr. DAVIS. Ido not know that I am very 


well informed in regard to the subject, and I would 

ask the Senator from Wisconsin whether this 

matter has not been very well considered at the 

Topographical Department; and whether, after 

full consideration and examination, the officers of 
that Department have not given their opinion in ' 
favor of making the improvement at the mouth 

of the Milwaukie river, where the improvement 

was begun? 


Mr. WALKER. I can answer the Senator in 


: avery few words. It wassome yearsago consid- 


ered where the entrance to the harbor should be 
located. But Il think it was not ‘ very well con- 
sidered.” At all events, the unanimous judgment 
of the practical men, the seamen, the sailors, the 
owners of vessels, and of the commercial men of 
the place has always been against the location. . 
But proof stronger than all this has arisen to 
show that the Topographical Bureau are wrong 
in the location of the harbor. I have drawn a 
small diagram here, from which Senators can see 
how this works. I have marked on the diagram 
a circular sweep, which the bay takes in coming 
from the lake round to the river. 


_ river runs south from the city of Milwaukie to 


importance to us. The only difficulty and disad- |; 


vantage under which we labor, is in getting to the |’ 


Mississippi river. Appropriations are being made ' 


for improvements for a vast number of rivers—I 
cannot pretend to name them all now—and I 
merely ask that a survey may be made on the 
bosom of these rivers, the Yazoo, Pearl, and Tom- 
bigbee, which float down to their respective ports 
400,000 bales of cotton annually, which realize 
$26,000,000, being one tenth part of the whole ex- 

rta of the United States. 1 ask, in all fairness, 
in all candor, in all justice, is it not right that we 
should have an appropriation for the survey of 
these rivers? That is all I ask, and I appeal to 
the Senate to know if, when they voted down the 
appropriation l had the honor of offering on Sat- 
urday, they did not doit on the principle that no 
survey and estimate had been made of the prob- 
able cost of the improvement of these rivers? 
Now, ali that I ask is, that the survey and esti- 
mate should be made, so that, when the next river 
and harbor bill shall come before Congress, we may 


come in on equal terms with other portions of the © € 
$ ‘there, in order to admit vessels for the season; | 


Union. . 
Mr. DAVIS. The Senator has complained of 


some little hardship about not having surveys in 


Mississippi. There are appropriations now in the 


bill for two objects, I think, asked for by the Legis- . 


lature of Mississippi. 
Mr. BROOKE. Only one of them was asked 


for. 

Mr. DAVIS. There is, then, eo a 
priated to make one survey, asked for by 
sippi. 
says only one. 


pro- 
issis- 


r. MASON. There has been avery large ' present harbor, 


I thought there were two, but the Senator | c ; 
‘| experience which we have 


i 


' useless. 


à point called Walker’s Point. It then turns 
directly east and runs about one third of a mile to 
within one hundred feet of the lake shore. It 
then runs south again, then southwest, and then 
to the east, and enters the lake. The point which 
I have marked on the diagram here is the mouth 
of the river. The north cut is directly from the 
lake to the river, where the latter approaches 
within one hundred feet of the former. It saves 
all these turnings. It is the unanimous opinion 
of commercial men there and of all seamen in the 
neighborhood that the harbor should be located 
inside of this cut, so that vessels might run in 
immediately. The piers were formerly located 
at the natural mouth of the river. Experience 
has shown that that point does not answer. A | 
great deal of money has been expended, and the 
piers have been made, but they are of no use. 
When a vessel enters the bay, the heavy seas 
make directly against it. Heavy seas break upon 
the sand bank Grom the piers and render them 
The city o ) 
rary purposes, expended $5,000 to make repairs 


but I am informed by a gentleman, very recently 
from Milwaukie, that the late storm has committed 
great ravages there. It has rendered the harbor 
entirely useless, and more money will have to be 
expended for the reason that the obstruction thus 
created will have to be removed, as well as new . 


, piers to be constructed. But if the piers were put . 


where the river approaches so near the lake, at 
the cut made, the money will be useful, otherwise 
the expenditure will be altopee useless. The 


and the judgment of all commer- 


The Milwaukie `; 


i kie has, for tempo- , h A Boe : 
Malwau s j : cal Corps, it seems, instead of going in a direct 
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cial men and seamen is against the present loca- 
tion. 

I wish to makea further observation. I believe 
the Government is pursuing a bad policy to ex- 
pend money at the present location of the harbor. 
[ sincerely believe that I express the almost unan- 
imous sentiment of the city of Milwaukie, when I 
say that you might as well strike the appropriation 
from the bill as to expend the money upon the 
present location. Itis only a northwest wind or 
an east wind that will now bring a vessel in, and 
they will not take her up to the city. West of 
the entrance of the bay 1s a marsh. When, in 


` Stress of weather, a vessel runs in at the mouth 


; of the river and she cannot double the cape, she 


runs right upon this marsh; and if another vessel 
comes along she is driven upon the former one, 
andsoon. Theresult is, thatin stress of weather 
vessels, instead of getting into the harbor, endea- 
vor to keep out of it. It is the last place to which 
they want to get; for they know that if they go 
in, the next vessel that comes along will run into 
them. On more than one occasion since [ have 
been in Milwaukie, I have seen steamboats which 
cost upwards of $100,000 each run into this har- 
borand get thrown upon the marsh, and other 
vessels come in and get thrown upon them. I 
saw the steamers Nile and Boston last there. 
All the western members will recollect the loss of 
those steamers. If the harbor had been at the 
north cut, they would have been saved; but as it 


. Was, as soon as they gotin, they could not get up 


- to defend the Topograp 


the river, but were driven upon the marsh. In 
endeavoring to get off, the storm was so high that 
their chimneys were blown down, they could no 
longer keep up their fires, and they were thrown 
upon the shore and lost. 

Mr. MASON. We have been assured by a 
great many Senators who take an interest in the 
bill, and amongst others, by the Senator from 
Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] that our great security for 
the proper expenditure of this money was in the 
skill, and science, and providence of the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers. Now, we are told by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, that, as to this par- 
ticular expenditure at this particular point, the 
skill and genius of the Topographical Engineers 
have been at fault; and we are to judge between 
the Topographical Engineers and the topographi- 
cal knowledge of the Senator from Wisconsin. £ 
am a little curious to see how Senators will vote 
upon it, and I wish to submit it tothe county. 

Mr. CASS. Itis no pert of my business here 
ical Corps, or any other 
corps. I take it that the Senator himself does not 
place infallibility upon his own judgment. He 
may make mistakes, and so may allof us. The 
Topographical Corps may make mistakes, and so 
may every man, woman, and child in the world. 
It does not follow that, because you have a Topo- 

aphical Corps, you are to expect infallibility in 
chee jadements The Senator must recollect that 
this is a new business. The western country has 
been but lately settled. I have myself slept where 
Milwaukie now is, in a tent, when there was not 
a white man within five hundred miles of me. 


' The most extreme danger I ever encountered in 


_ periment. 


- have done good. 


my life was at Cleveland, for the want of a har- 
bor. This whole work has been the result of ex- 
If honorable gentlemen think it has 
done no good, they have made a great mistake. 
It has saved a vast amount of property, and a 
great number of human lives. Every experienced 
western man will tell you that these improvements 
But let me tell the Senator that 


_no man can tell the operations of storms on the 


lakes. Sometimes they affect the lake in one way, 
and sometimes in another way. The Topographi- 


line to Milwaukie, have gone down to the natural 
mouth of the river; and the Senator from Wis- 
consin says this mouth is now choked up. That 
may be; but the Senator himself may eventually 
be found to have been a false prophet. I do not 
know how that is. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, there is no man 


' more conscious of the fallibility of human nature 


ad in regard to the |. 


than Iam. Ido not trust myself to give an opin- 
ion or judgment upon matters that I do not under- 
stand. I give no opinion upon this matter; 1 have 
given none. I have said that the country is to see 
that a vote is now to be taken between the skill 
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and science of the Topographical Corps and the 
topographical knowledge of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 


admit that we know nothing of this subject, upon . 


which we are undertaking to legislate, under the 
lead of the Senator from Michigan 
Mr. CASS. No, sir; I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. . 
Mr. MASON, Yes, sir; | say we are legis- 
lating under the lead of that honorable Senator 
who advocates this scheme of spending the money 
of the people for making improvements in rivers 
and harbors about which we know nothing, about 
which he knows nothing except as to the particu- 


Jar quarter of the country from which he comes. > P 
We are told that we are safe, because we can re- | 


pose upon the Corps of Topographical Engineers. 
And now we hear the honorable Senator from 
Wisconsin say this corps have erred here. I 
would have more confidence in his judgment with 
regard to this matter than ina parcel of gentle- 
men who Know nothing about the locality, nothing 
about the currents and the winds there, who are 
sent out upon an errand of—what kind? an errand 
to expend so much money in the shortest time, 
and come back again. 

I give no judgment upon this matter. The 
Senator from Michigan hardly treats me right 
when he asks if I am not liable to mistakes. I 
gave no judgment upon the matter—l refrained 
from giving any. But I want to exhibit to the 
country the fact, that when we are told our securi- 
ty is in the Topographical Corps, the Senator from 
Michigan, in whom we ought to confide, because 
of his age and his position before this country, 
disclaims any repose upon this Corps of Topo- 

phical Engineers. 

ave topographical knowledge know no more 
than anybody else; and I want to exhibit to the 
country the fact, that here is a scramble for the 

ublic money to be expended for local purposes, 
improvidently, without any Senator being able to 
say that the country has a reliance for the ex- 

enditure of the money in any corps whatsoever. 
Fisa the Senator from Wisconsin. I would 
rather take his judgment in this matter than all 
the Topographical Corps who might be sent there 
to look at it, expend the money, and come home 
again. I shall vote for his amendment with a 
great deal of pleasure, not upon my judgment, but 
upon his. 

Mr. DAVIS. As the honorable Senator from 
Virginia says, this argument presents the question 
whether you will take from the Topographical 
Department their own discretion in expending this 
money for the improvement of the harbor at Mil- 
waukie, and confine them upon the suggestion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to a particular spot, 
or leave them with discretionary power to select 
that place which, upon the whole, shall best sub- 
serve the interests of the public? Not doabting 


the great sincerity of the Senator from Wisconsin, | 


or the accurateness of his judgment, yet, as this 


question is somewhat controverted, it seems to me | 


that it would be better, at last, to leave the Topo- 
graphical Department with the discretion to carry 


on the improvement at such point as they may | 


think will best subserve the public interests. The 


Senator from Wisconsin proposes to define the | 


point. I do not know enough of the country to 
agree with him; but I would suggest that it would 


be better to leave the matter to the Topographical | 


Bureau. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BRIGHT. There is an appropriation in 
the bill in these words: 

“ For continuing the improvement of the harbor of Mich- 
igan City, Indiana, $20,000.” 

I move to amend this provision by inserting 
after the word ‘ Indiana,” the words: 

Or the laying down of a floating breakwater and safety 
anchorage, as the Secretary of War may determine. 

There are but $20,000 appropriated for expend- 
itures within the limits of the iate which I kave 
the honor to represent; and the object of the 
amendment is to give the Secretary.of War dis- 
cretionary power to use a new improvement lately 
invented, or to adopt the old method, as in his 
judgment may seem proper. { presume there will 
be no objection to it. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The country is to see whether we are to |, 


He admits that those who ` 


| Mr. CHASE. The bill now provides— 

| “ For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi river beluw the rapids, $90,000; the Ohio, including 
| the repairs of the dam at Cumberland Istand, $90,000,” &c. 


I move to amend this provision by inserting 
after the word *‘ repairs,” the words: 
Or removal, as the Secretary of War may determine. 
Mr. MERIWETHER. I shall object to that 
amendment. How is the Secretary of War to 
determine whether it would be better to remove or 
to improve the Cumberland dam? The Topograph- 
ical Engineers put the dam there; and if they made 
an error in putung it there, may they not err in 
taking itaway? I hope the amendment will not 
reval. 
>: Mr. CHASE. I think if Senators would listen 
, to the amendment, there could not be any objec- 
“tion to it. It will be remembered by Senators 
who were present at the former discussion of this 
subject that a Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. 
Davis,) not now here, stated the strong objection 
which existed against the dam at Cumberland 
Island, and against its repair. He was for its re- 
moval. So far as I am acquainted with the senti- 


ments of those engaged in the navigation of ghe | 


river, they concur with the views expressed by 
. that Senator, that the dam should be removed. If 


avail himself of the opinions of those practically 


| engaged in the navigation of the river from his `: 


| own city or the city of his own county, he would 
j find that their judgment would accord with that 
|| which | have now expressed. Still, 1 understand 
|! from the other Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Un- 
| DERWOOD,] that a report has been made by the 
|| Superintendent of western improvements, (Col- 
one! Long,) in favor of the repair of the dam. It 
is quite poe that that method will be pre- 
ferred. 


` the officer chiefly intrusted with the work. I sup- 


he whole object of the amendment is to ` 
give to the Secretary of War an election, on taking | 
into consideration the opinion of those chiefly in- | 
terested in the navigation of the river as well as of i’ 


| i 


, which would otherwise be open. 


or for the improvement of their rivers. There is 
the Cumberland. You know, sir, what a stream 
that is—how beautiful and useful, with obstruc- 
tions which could very easily be removed by an 
appropriation from Congress, 80 as to make it nav- 
igable for a considerable portion of the year for 
seven hundred miles. Nashville is situated on its 
banks, and thatisa port of entry. Yet I have 
not asked one cent for that river. [ have proposed 
an amendment making an appropriation for the 
Tennessee river, because that was a still larger 
river, and there were still more obstructions in it. 
That great section has been almost entirely over- 
looked, but f have not asked one cent for the Cum- 
berland, which is navigable for seven hundred 
miles, running through one of the richest of coun- 
tries, It rises in Kentucky, then runs into a 
part of Tennessee, then runs through Kentucky 
again, and empties into the Ohio. The effect of 
removing the dam, I think, will be to thraw a bar 
entirely across the mouth and obstruct the naviga- 
tion of the Cumberland in low stages of water, 
That is an ad- 


; ditional reason against the amendment. 


pose with this explanation there will be no objec- , 


tion to the amendment. 


Mr. MERIWETHER. I would beg leave to | 


- inform the Senator from Ohio that it is not neces- 


| Sentiments of boatmen and those who navigate 
the river. 1 have myself navigated it for twenty- 


| 


i 
| 
t 


the dam. The Cumberland river comes into the 


Isiand being about three miles long. If this dam 
be removed, a descending boat, wishing to go u 

the Cumberland river, must run a mile and a half 
below its mouth and come up a mile and a half, 
so that there is a loss of three miles. The same 
loss is octasioned whenever a boat stops to land 


i from St. Louis or New Orleans, and wishing to go 
i' up the Cumberland river to Nashville, must go a 
1: mile and a half on the Kentucky shore and then 
i| come back a mile and a half. ‘That will be the 
| effect, I think, of removing the dam. 1 have been 
on that river for twenty-five years, and I know 
|| what will be the effect. 
Mr. CHASE. The objection which my friend 
it makes is, that some difficulty will occur in geting 
| into the Cumberland. If the dam should be re- 
moved, that may be so. But the great question 
is, what will, upon the whole, most facilitate the 
navigation of the Ohio and the Cumberland taken 
together? That is the question which I propose 
to refer to the Secretary of War. 
_ Mr. BELL. Thereis another question, and that 
is, what will answer the purposes of both rivera 
equally well. The Senator from Kentucky did 
not state the whole difficulty; for, by removing 
that dam now, in the situation in which the river 
18, you get a channel on the further side. 
these inconveniences so clearly pointed out by the 
| Senator from Kentucky will occur, and at the same 
time, by removing the dam, at low stages of the 
water, the water will spread out across the lower 
i part of the island. The river-is unusually wide 
there, and if the water spreads out in that way, 
navigation into the Cumberland will be obstructed 
altogether atlow water. I would remind the Senate 
that many gentlemen have complained very much, 
because they do not get appropriations for surveys 


five years, both before and since the erection of ' 


Ohio about midway of Cumberland Island—the | 


But all || accomplished officer, 


į vet Colonel of Engineers; and to show the nature 


passengers or freight. Again: an ascending boat ||. 
i: from Louisville, coming, say, in the first instance, || 5 


iy 
i 


| 


| my friend from Kentucky would take occasion to ‘| to amend: ine bill T, 


i $66,000 for the improvement of the 


The amendment was rejected. 
Mr. DODGE,.of Iowa. Mr. President, I move 
inserting the words ‘the 
Rock River Rapids,” to strike out “ $50,000’? and 
insert ‘‘ 100,000,” so that the clause will read: 

* For the improvement of the Rock River Rapids and 


| Des Moines Rapids of the Mississippi river, at the lower 
; chain and English chain, $10u,000.” 


Mr. President, allow me to say, in support of 
the amendment which I have just offered, that it 
is for the removal of an obstruction to the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi river, second only in im- 
portance to that which is properly called in the 
bill the Des Moines River Rapids, both being in 
the Mississippi river, and so called only because 
of their proximity to the mouths of the Des Moines 
and Rock rivers, termed by the French Les Rapides 
de la riviére Des Moines, and Les Rapides de la- 
riviére de la Roche. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Commerce 
will bear me evidence that, at this session of Con- 
gress, the head of the Topographical Bureau, 


‘Colonel Abert, estimated that $66,000 could 
sary for me to make myself acquainted with the : aaa A e et ean ne 


most advantageously expended on the Des Moines 
Rapids during the remaining portion of the present 


‘year; and although he did not recommend an 
| appropriation for the Rock River Rapids, he stated, 
; in his communication upon this subject, that, if it 


were decided upon by Congress to improve those 
rapids, a corresponding amount of appropriation 
for them would be required. So that, if the amend- 
ment which I have offered be adopted, it will ap- 
Pal per $32,000 less than the amount which the 

ead of the Topographical Bureau has estimated 
could be beneficially expended during the present 
year upon these two objects. At the earnest 
olicitation of my colleague and myself, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce unanimously reported a bill, 


| which is now on the Calendar, appropriating 


í es Moines 
Rapids—g16,000 more than the House bill gives 
us, Every one who is acquainted with the Upper 


ee knows the immense injury and loss 
which these noted obstructions annually impose 
upon the commerce and people of the Mississippi 


valley. 
Sir, to arouse public attention to the importance 
of these rapids, there was held in the city of Burling- 


| ton, during the past year, one of the largest and 


most enthusiastic conventions which I have ever 
seen assembled, and in which the five adjoining 


| States and the Territory of Minnesota were repre- 
‘sented. It was a convention without party, and 


above party. Its eloquent and able memorial, 
read at the first days of the session, has not, É 
trust, been forgotten. I have here the original 
reports, estimates, maps, and diagrams of that 
ajor R. E. Lee, now Bre- 


of these obstructions, and the entire practicability 
of their removal, I beg to detain the Senate whilst 
I read, to it some extracts from these reports: 


“The Upper, or Rock River Rapids, distant about one 
hundred and fifty miles from the Des Moines, commence 
fourteen miles abeve Rock Island, and extend to its foot. 
Within this distance the Mississippi falls 25,740 feet, de- 
scending over a rocky bed, broken by reefs, which, atsome 
points, reach entirely across the river, affording, at Jow 
water, a shallow channel, and projecting, at others, from 
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Opposite sides, interlock and form a winding, difficult, and 
dangerous passage. The fall of the river is not regular, 
but, like that at the Lower Rapids. is greater over the reefs, 
and tess in the intermediate pools formed in like manner by 
them. The velocity of the current, varying with the de- 
acent, and continually checked by the rough bed of the 
river, the winding of the channel, and the projection of the 
teefs, though not as great as the fall would indicate, is still 
rapid, and, in many piaces, difficult to stem, 

“ By an examination of map No. 2, you will see that the 
main channel, worn by the action of the water, is so dis- 
tinctly marked, that there can be no doubt as to the best 
mode of improving it. The depth of water is generally 
sutlicient, and the difficulty consists in the short turns and 
harrow passes between the reef, which oblige the boats to 
cross the current obliquely, and incur the danger of being 
forced on the rocks. 

“Phe descending boats, swept along by the current, run 
the greatest risk, and the turns ought to be so regulated as 
to relieve them as far as possible. By cutting off the pro- 
Jecting points of some of the ledges, and excavating through 
onem, this danger will be avoided, and a safe passage 

med. : 


This is what he says of the Rock River Rapids; 
and as the obstruction at the Des Moines Rapids 
is greater, and as that is the one upon which Major 
Lee operated in 1838-’9, I also wish to call atten- 
tion to what he says in respect to them: 


“ Des Motes Raprps.—These rapids, situated about 
two hundred miles above St. Louis, commence just belaw 
the Des Moines garrison, and terminate about three quarters 
of a mile above the village of Keokuck, and tour miles 
above the mouth of the Des Moines river. Between these 
points the Mississippi flows with great velocity over an 
irregular bed of blue limestone, reaching from shore to 
shore, at all times covered with water, and through which 
many crooked channela have been worn by the action of 
the current. Its longitudinal slope not being uniform, but 
raised, at several places, above its general elevation, divides 
the whole distance into as many pools or sections. The 
paseage over these reefs becomes, during low stages of the 
Fiver, very difficult, in consequence of the shoalneas of the 
water, its great fall and velocity, and the narrow and wind- 
ing channels through them. Ax the river rises, its surface 
becomes nearer and nearer parallel to a plane tangent to the 
highest of these points, its extreme fall is diminished, and 
the only impediment consists in the rapidity of the current. 
The navigation being only impeded during the low stages 
of the river, which is limited, generally from this cause, to 
not more than three montis in the year, and the obatructions 
being of a character to admit of removal, T shall refer only 
to the improvement of its natural bed as being not only more 
practicable, but, in my opinion, preferable to any other.” 


Mr. President, [ read these documents and call 
particular attention to their contents, because at 
the beginning of this session of Congress officious, 
intermeddling, and unprincipled speculators were 
here, and engaged in throwing every obstacle they 
could in the way of our getting an appropriation 
auch as we ask. Their object was not to advance 
the public good, but their private interests. With 
this view they have been seeking to get up a pro- 
ject for a canal around these rapids, the very men- 
tion of which stinks in the nostrils of our people. 
Sir, we want no canal stoppages nor tolis upon 


| 


the Father of Waters; but we do want the chan- | 
nel which God has given us for our trade and | 


commerce opened. And further, to show the 
feasibility of this, and the great good which was 


done during the few days within which Colonel , 


Lee was enabled to push the work, I read from 
his subsequent and last report: 

tt MissisaipP1 RIVER ABOVE THE MOUTH OF THE OHIO. 
—Progress of the work.—Preparations were made early in 
the spring for commencing the plan of improvement adapt- 
ed hy the Department in January Jast. Towards the end 
of May the boats that had been procured on the Ohio, with 
such supplies of men, materials, and provisions as were 
needed, arrived at the Des Moines Rapids. The river was 
then aboat five feet above low water; and, though falling, 
it did not reach a stage low enough to admit of commencing 
- operations before the last of July. In anticipation of this 
event 
place t 1e boats in position, when a sudden and rapid rise 
took place of upwards of six feet above low water, and it 
was not before the 20th of Septenther that we were enabled 
to getto work. The object being to improve the channel 
through the lower chain first, we commenced by cutting off 
the middie point on the west side of the Ilinois chute, 
(marked A B on the map of the survey of 1837) which had 
hardly been accomplished when operations were suspended 
by cold weather on the 10th of October. 
tity of rock removed from the channel was four hundred 


and eight perches, or at the rate of twenty perches per day. | 


The process of blasting can be carried on without difficulty 


when the rock is not covered by more than five feet of | 


water; but the effect of the blasts is merely to split and lift 
the rock from its bed; and to raise it men are constantly 
required in the water, 
ples. Unless it is removed, the effect of the second course 


crevices, and renders reblasting 
then, is gained 
pace with the blasting, which cannot be done when the 
water is too high, or too cold to admit of men working in 
it. Finding this impracticable from the latter cause, the 
main body of the force was discharged on the 10th, and a 
select gang retained till the 20th instant, in hopes of con- 


necessary. 


i and attach it to the grap- ' 
nied thee Pire. i: effect by 
of blasts ia much diminished, and the current of sand con- || 
stantly drifting over the bed of the river soon fills up the ' 
No advantage, , 
when the removal of the stone cannot keep : 


. provement is better adapted to the present state of the coun- 


eparations were made to augment the force, and | 


The whole quan- . 


pee have altered or affected the mind ofi 


inuing operations on a smaller scale. Nothing, however, | 
could be accomplished. The water became too cold for || 
the men to bear it. On the night of the 16th, ice formed |, 
one eighth of an inch thick, and on the 17th it snowed all 
day. We were, therefore, very reluctantly obliged to bring 
all operations to a close, which was the more to be regretted 
as the river was fast approaching its lowest stage, and the 
season had been zo unfavorable as not to have afforded us || 
more than twenty working days. The bed of the river, at | 
the point operated on, is composed of a stratum of biue || 
limestone, varying in thickneaes from fifteen to twenty-four 
inches, the surface of which is covered with an irregular 
stratum of flint, from one to two inches thick ; this rests on 
a bed of calcareous slate, or decayed limestone, from two 
to twoand a half feet deep, beneath which there is a second 
stratum of limestone. By removing the first or upper stra- 
tum, the calcareous stone is exposed to the abrading action 
of the current, and the channel deepened from three to four 
feet. Should a similar formation extend throughout the 
rapids, (which, however, cannot be calculated on,) the 
amount of labor will be much diminished. Although the 
navigation has been but little benefited by the operations 
this year, still what has been done has satisfactorily proved 
the practicability of the undertaking. Inow see nothing to 
prevent the formation of a channel through the rapids, of a 
depth equal to that existing in other parts of the river at 
low water, but the occurrence of unfavorable seasons. At 
such times the navigation will not be impeded; and when 
favorable seasons for operations do occur, the greatest ad- 
vantage should be taken of them. To do this, preparations 
should be made to work at several points at once, so that 
alarge force can be employed during the short time the 
stage of the river will permit.” 


Sir, having learned, soon after the commence- 
ment of this session, of the efforts which were 
making to prejudice the minds of Senators and 
members inst the improvement of the channel 
at these ravids, I addressed Major Lee a letter, de- 
siring to know if his opinion upon this subject had 
undergone any change; to that letter I received the 
following reply: 

Fort CARROLL, MARYLAND, 15th December, 1851. 

Dear Sir: I havi: had the honor to reccive your letter of 
the 12th instant, in reference to the practicability of im- 
proving the navigation of the Mississippi river atthe Des | 
Moines and Rock River Rapids. You are aware that the 
act of Congress under which I operated in the years 1837 
and 1838, confined the application of the appropriation to 
the bed of the river. I therefore, in my examinations, did 
not look beyond it. At the Des Moines Rapids but two 
plans seemed worth considering. One was to build a con- ;, 
tinuous wall in the bed of the river, from the foot to the head 
of the rapids, along the Iowa shore, and at a sufficient dis- 
tance to /orm with it an ample canal for the passage of 
steamboats, with a lock at each extremity. The other, to 
improve the natural channel of the river by opening a pas 
sage through the reefs that separated one basin from the 
other, and thus form a continuous channel through their ' 
whole extent. Thc first, if completed, would be certain in 
its results, and afford a sure communication at low water 
through the rapids; but of no advantage in an incomplete 
state; would cost much time and money, and had it been | 
adopted, would, to the present time, as experience now 
shows, have been of no advantage. 

The second I considered equally practicable, affording , 
more speedy relief to the commerce of the country, which ,, 
was laboring under the greatest disadvantages, and b oper- , 
ating at the worst passes. first, would produce, with the | 
means then available, a genera! benefit, which would'be felt 
al mean stages of water as well asatthe lowest. This plan 
was accordingly recommended. Similar considerations in- 
fluenced me in reference to the improvement of the Rock 
River Rapids. 

I did not then think, nor had T any reason to apprehend 
afterwards, that the water above the rapids would be sen- ; 
sibly diminished if care was taken in opening the main 
channel to stop up, with the stone excavated, the minor | 
ones. The effect would be to unite in one channel the ; 
water that flows through many, and which, the two seasons 
that I was on the rapids, even at the low stages of the river, 
appeared ample for the purposes of navigation. : i 

You can judge better than I can which system of im- 


f 
i 


try; whetherits commerce and development can wait for 
the perfection of one, or would be more advanced by the 
progressive improvement of the other. 

Believing it to be a question of great moment, not only 
to tbe great country of the Upper Mississippi, but to the 
country at large, I have taken the liberty to give you the 
reasons that governed me in the matter, that, in resuming i, 
the subject, you might examine it in its different bearings, 
and adopt that plan best calculated to promote its success. 

With my earnest wishes that such may be the result of ; 


I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, i 
R. E. LEE, Brevet Colonel of Engineers. 


Hon. A. C. Donag, Senator of Iowa 7 
> Washington city, D. C. : 

From this letter it will be seen that no advances | 
which have been made in the science of river im- |: 


ajor Lee in regard to those which we wish to |: 
the bill under consideration. As time is | 
precious, I will not detain the Senate much longer i 
on this subject; but will remark that the Missis- 

sippi is navigable for some five hundred miles |. 
above the Rock River Rapids, up to the great falls | 
of St. Anthony. With the exception of these l 
rapids, it is from St. Louis to St. Anthony the : 
best and safest river for navigation in America, if |! 


not in the world. Nearly allof Iowa, more than 
half of Illinois, all of Wisconsin, all of Minnesota, 
are situated above these rapids, and their commerce 
nearly in that proportion has to pass both ways 
over these rapids. The Government itself, to say 


; nothing of the commerce of the country, is largely 


interested in this improvement. The fifty and one 
hundred per cent. enhanced prices for freight 


: which it has to pay in low water, would soon 


save the amount necessary to effect this improve- 
ment. The United States own a vast domain 
above these rapids, and has received, as the letter 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 


: shows, more than $13,000,000 for lands sold 


above them. The following is his letter upon 


that subject: 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, July 27, 1852. 

Sir: As requested by you, on the 23d instant, I have the 
honor to furnish the following exhibit of the amounts re- 
ceived from sales of public lands to the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1851, inclusive, with the value of the lands located by 
military warrants, estimating such locations at $1 25 per 
acre, in Iowa, Minnesota Territory, at Dixon, Ilinois, and 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin : 


Am’trec’ved | Value of lo- | 


to Dec. 31, eationsat | Aggregates. 
1851. $1 25 pracre. 
| | 
Iowa.. ....... $3,467,620 23 | $3,345,825 | 96,813,425 23 | 
Min’eota Ter- | | i 
ritory.......! : 22,037 59 *81,800 103,837 59 | 
Dixon, Mlinoiz! 2,926,243 89 | 1,151,281 | 4,077,524 89 
Mineral Point,’ ' H 
Wisconsin. .' 1,320,924 93 868,140 | 2,189,064 93 ; 
Total... 7,736,806 64 | 5,447,046 13,183,852 64 | 
| ; 


* No returns of locations in fourth quarter of 1851 from 
Minnesota. 

With great respect, JOHN WILSON, 

Acting Commissioner. 
Hon. A. C. Doves, Senate. 


The citizens of Illinois, Wisconsin, and lowa— 
as the official documents show—have paid nearly 


: Bix millions of pounds of rent lead—in value more 


than $200,000—being a tax first of ten and then of 
six per centum, levied directly upon their dail 
labor. And what is worse, a large portion of it 
was levied and collected by the Government before 
it had any title to the country, or any authority 
to levy or collect such tax. 

A committee was appointed at the Burlington 
convention to collect and forward statistics, show- 
ing the losses occasioned by theseobstructions, but, 
to my disappointment, I have received no statistics 
from them, nor can I find any of a later date than 
June, 1847. i 

The following extract from a report made hy a 
committee of Burlington, Iowa, of the business of 


‘that town for the year ending June, 1847, will 


afford an accurate conception of the effect of the 
rapids upon the commerce of that single town: 


They find, ‘‘ after thorough examination of the receipts and 
shipments of the different mercantile houses, that there 
have been imported to Burlington 687 tons salt; 305 tons 
iron, stoves and castings; 2784 tons merchandise—-makin: 
3,776 tons, at an average freight of 36 per ton... . $22,650 0 

The amount of produce shipped from Burling- 
ton is found to be as follows, viz: 16,354 
bushels of oats ; 118,288 do. corn ; 207,948 do. 
wheat; 666 do. beans; 50!) do. flax seed 5 
1,847 do. barley ; 32,82! bbls. flour; 384 do. 
whisky ; 1,643 tons pork, bacon, and lard; 

150 tons hay; 23 do. dry hides—which is 

found to be equal to 14,250 tons, at an average 

Of G6, is... . eee sececccecces 71,250 00 
Number of steamboat arrivals, 524. 


eee cceeaae 


: Number of cabin passengers from St. Louis to 


Burlington, estimated to be ten to each arrival, 


5,230, at an average of @5 ench...........2- 25,150 00 


4 i: Number of deck passengers, estimated at fif- 
your efforts, I; 


teen to each arrival, 7,845, at an average of 
50. 2s see ceenecreccse cece tecscccesereseg 19,612 50 

Number of horses, carriages, wagons, &c., 1,000, 
at an average fare OF $5.......ceceeeeccceene 2,000 00 


Total..cccccccereceesecsscnenseccecesees $143,662 50 

From which deduct the probable amount of 

freight and fare if the obstructions were re- 

moved from the rapids, viz : 

3,776, tons freight imported at $250 $9,440 00 

14,250 tons freight exported, at $2. 28,500 00 

5,230 cabin passengers, at $3...... 15,690 00 

7,845 deck passengers, at $1 50.... 11,767 50 


$65,397 50 


: f 78,255 00 
To which should be added, for losses by deten- 

tion, arising from reshipping, towing, and ad- 

ditional insurance........cceeceececcessesee $10,000 00 
For loss of keel and flat-boats, and their cargoes, 10,500 00 
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River and 


32p Cona.....1st SEss. 
For depreciation in value of all surplus which 
finds a market through this point, estimated 
to be the present year $504,000, at ten per 
Cc) Cn ee a ar ii i ee 
Estinated loss to steamboat owners, merchants, 
and jnsurance offices from stranded boats and 
loss of cargoes, which your committee have 


not the means of ascertaining, say.......... 10,000 00 


ee Deiis eee saeeessnse ceases .G158,803 00 


If by a comparison of tables of freights and 
charges made when the water was high enough 
for boats to pass the rapids without discharging 
their cargoes, with the prices charged when the 
water was too low, has resulted in this large an- 
nual loss to the city of Burlington, what must it 
not be when the calculation embracesall the other 
large cities and towns above the rapids when the 
amount of the lead trade of Illinois, Wisconsin,, 
and [owa is considered, (estimated at upwards of 
forty millions of pounds in 1845,) the greater por- 
tion of which is transported when the waters are 
low; the millions upon millions of agricultural 
and other products which have to find their way 
to market over these rapids; and the imports, do- 
mestic and foreign, which come to us over them, 
allof which are subjected to these enhanced prices 
of freight and charges. Add to these the trav- 
elers, which are at least twenty or thirty thou- 
sand a year, subject to the same increased charges 
on this account, and even then you have an inad- 
equate idea of the injury the western country sus- 
tains on account of these rapids. I do not doubt 
that the increased feights and charges produced 
by these obstructions, would in one year more 
than quadruple the cost of their removal. 

Sir, they are to us what the tariff of 1828 was 
represented to be to the people of South Carolina, 
and if they have not caused the grass to grow in 
the streets of our commercial cities and towns, it 
is only because of our natural advantages, our 
gon and recuperative energies. I appeal to the 

enators from lliinois, Missouri, and all the other 
representatives from the nine States bordering on 
the Mississippi, to attest the truth of what I have 
stated touching the nature of these obstructions 
to the navigation of our great river, and the incal- 


culable loss which their continuance is destined ` 


forever to doom our commerce ani people. 

Mr. DAVIS. [regret that the Senator from 
Towa has felt it to be his duty to move this amend- 
ment. There are two sets of rapids in the Mis- 
sissippi river, and if I recollect correctly the state- 
ment of the Engineer Department, their preference 
was very decided that the work on the lower or 


the Des Moines Rapids should first be proceeded | 


with. They thought we should begin and work 
up stream, so that the navigation might have the 
advantages and benefits of the work as it pro- 
gressed. If they should remove the lower rapids 
first, then the navigation would be free from there 


up to the upper rapids; and in their judgment it | 
would be the best policy and the best economy for ' 


the Government to adopt that scheme of managing 
the business and make the appropriation accom- 
modate itself to that. 
tions at this time of night, but I simply ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DODGE, of Towa. 


ator from Massachusetts. 
fall, the largest and most enthusiastic convention 


of five States bordering on the Mississippi river, 
which was ever holden in the western country. I 


admit, as the Senator says, that the lower rapids : 
are the worst rapids, and if we are to be confined ` 


to one, they should be removed first. But there 
, is scarcely a particle of difference asto the number 
of boats sunk on each. This is well known tom 


colleague and to the Senators from JIinois. This |: 


amendment is far below the estimate and that is 
not half the amount necessary. It will require, in 
the opinion of the Department, about $300,000 alto- 
gether to remove the obstructions entirely, so as to 
give usa channel of three feet through the rapids, 
corresponding with the channel made over the bars 


below that point. I hope the amendment will be 
reed to. : 


Mr. DAVIS. I understand that the sum pro- | 
sed in the billis that which can be most econom- '! 


xcally expended. I think the error of the Sena- 


Harbor -Bill 


50,040 00 | 


I cannot argue these ques- : 


I desire to respond ; 
very briefly to the suggestion of the worthy Sen- :; 
For the removal of.: 
these obstructions there was held, during the past ; 


— Messrs. Davis, Dodge | of lowa, Shies, Jones of Iowa, 


SENATE. 


| tor from Iowa lies in the fact that he supposes we 


| are undertaking to complete all these works at 


l once. We have put in by the amendment already | 
` adopted $15,000 or $20,000 for the harbor of Du- , 
buque, which is near these rapids. That is a sum 


` supposed to be proper to complete the improve- 
ments which have been begun in that harbor, and 

; $50,000 is what is supposed to be a proper sum for 
this work for the present, acting economically. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
of what was said by the Senator from lowa, that 
the impression in the neighborhood is that even 
the sum in the estimates will not be sufficient. I 
concur with him entirely, and I think this sum is 
hardly adequate for the present. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. I hold in my hand, 
Mr. President, a communication from Colonel 
Abert, the distinguished and able head of the 
Topographical Bureau, of the 14th of June last, in 
which he makes *‘ an estimate for the current year 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1853, 
$60,000, with an addition of $6,000 for contingen- 
cies, making $66,000” for continuing the work on 
one of the rapids—the lower. Colonel Abert fur- 
ther says as follows: “ But if it be considered 
desirable to work on both rapids at the same time, 

i the double of this estimate would be more appro- 
' priate, say $132,000.”’ 

Lieutenant Lee, whose correctness, and scien- 
|, tific and practicable knowledge, all who know 
'! him must admit, estimates that $20,000 per month 
; is necessary to carry on the work to advantage 


$50,000 for the two rapids, supposing the work 
may not be A a y until the lst of March 
next, the $50,000 will have been expended one 


month before another appropriation can be made | 


available, even if one should be made at the next 
session of Congress, which it is to be hoped will be 


the case. The work may just as well go on at ` 


both rapids at the same time, and especially as it 
would save the employment of a double set of 
superintendents, engineers, steamboats, &c., &c., 
on account of the proximity of those rapids to 
each other. If these obstructions to the naviga- 
tion of the finest stream on earth, except at these 
rapids, are to be removed at all, novo is the time to 
commence at both points, and I therefore hope 
the amendment of my colleague may be adopted. 
I have been traveling over these rapids upon an 
;; average of at least twice a year, for the last twen- 
| ty-four years. 
| engaged in shipping goods, lead, &c., over these 
| obstructions, ardi know well the difficulties which 
they present to the merchant, the producer, and 
|| the traveler. 
i Mr. DAVIS. My statement was that the Top- 
li ographical Department thought that the most 
‘| economical and the best mode was to work first 
on the lower rapids, and work up, leaving the 
navigation behind. as you go up. 
Mr. MASON. Iam induced now to vote for 
i; the amendment, from the opinion of the Senators 
ii from Towa, in whose State the money is to be ex- 
: pended, in aes to the opinions of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, who, I suppose, was 
never therein his life. The Senators from the 
‘| State where the work is to be done are certain] 
| the only guide for us. I have very great confi- 
dence in the judgment of the Senators from Iowa. 
They live on the spot and should know something 
about the subject. I shall vote with them with 
‘ great cheerfulness. 

The question being taken on the amendment by 
| yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 19, nays 20; as 
follows: 

YEAS—Measrs. Atchison, Borland, Bright, Brodhead, 
Chase, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Geyer, Houston, James, 


Jones of Iowa, King, Mallory, Mason, Rusk, Shields, 
Soulé, Sumner, and Walker—19. 


: wood, Upham, and Wade—20. 


i Mr. MALLORY. I have an amendment to 
i| offer, which is to insert: 


harbor of St. Augustine, in Florida, with earth, $3,000. 


on the subject, which I ask may be read. 
It was accordingly read, as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, Aug. 31, 1859. 
Sir: In reply to your letter of the 11th instant, I have the 


;. honor to transmit herewith an estimate, by the Chief Engi- | 


I will state, in confirmation ` 


. the obstructions for about half the distance. 
i removal of these obstructions would improve the 


| tons of shipping. 


NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Bradbury, Brooke, Cass, Chariton, ` 
Clarke, Davis, Dawson, De Saussure, Felch, Hamlin, Meri- ` 


_ Wether, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Under- | fered before the bill be reported to the Senate, I 


. shall make a motion to adjourn. 


For filling in behind the United States sea-wall, in the | 


| l have here an estimate from the Department 
| 
| 
t 


neer, of the amount that will probably be required to fill in 
with sand or earth bebind the sea-wall at St. Augustine. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN P. KENNEDY, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
Hon. S. R. Mauxory, U. S. Senator. 
ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 2 
WASHINGTON, August 18, 1852. § 
Estimate of amount necessary for filling in with sand ba- 
hind the sea-wall at St. Augustine, Florida, to a height 
of seven feet siz inches above ordinary low water. 
Amount of sand required, about 10,800 cubic yarda, at 
twenty-five cents per yard........ TEE EO $2,708 00 
Unforeseen expenses... sess cece errs erences e.s.. 300 00 


$3,000 00 


JOSEPH G. TOTTEN, 
Brevet Brig. Genl. Cor. Top. Eng. 

Mr. MALLORY. I offered an amendment the 
other day which I conceived to be purely national 
in its character. It was to improve the harbor of 
Appalachicola; a city which stands, or rather a 
city representing a district which stands sixth on 
the list, in a commercial point of view, in this 
country. The exports from that city last year 
amounted to 240,000 bales of cotton alone, and 
this year they will amount to 260,000 bales. But 
that amendment was not agreed to. If I could 
suppose at all that a body of this kind would act 
inconsistently, I would have expected such a de- 
termination. The Senate could not have reflected 


|| that the amendment was for a harbor of great im- 


portance. I supposed then that I would offer no 


A Shas h ii other amendment to this bill; but, as the hour is 
' at these rapids. Now, sir, if we appropriate but :. 


late, and gentlemen seem to hand in their amend- 
ments and have them acted upon, I have offered 
this. I have been requested to do so by a citizen 
of St. Augustine, on whom I can rely, and who is 
familiar with the facts, and who has shown me 
the importance of the measure. This sea-wall 
was built by the United States, some years ago, 
encroaching upon thecity. An openspace was left 
behind the wall. I now propose to appropriate 
for filling it in, as I understand was originally de- 
signed to be done, but never has been done. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRADBURY. I move to amend the bill 
by inserting: 

For removing obstructions in the Kennebec river, from 


the United States Arsenal wharf, in Augusta, Maine, to 
Lovejoy’s Narrows, $5,000. 


I desire to say that, in 1838, a survey and esti- 


! mate were made under the direction of the Topo- 
Ihave been much of that time |. 


phical Bureau, for removing the obstructions 
in this river, and the total cost was put down at 
about $22,000. The Government, however, did 
not prosecute the work. The city of Augusta, 
after that time, raised $10,000, and has removed 
The 


navigation of the river up to the United States 
Arsenal at Augusta. The report of the survey 
which was made under the direction of Colonel 
Long, recommends the work in the strongest 
terms. The citizens living on the river havealready 
expended one half the sum sufficient to complete 


‘the whole work, and probably with this slight 
; appropriation of $5,000 the whole will be accom- 
| plished. We have in the State of Maine an ocean 
' coast of over three hundred miles, and, probably, 
| with the indentations, about one thousand miles, 


with something like between 500,000 and 600,000 
I think this presents a case as 
strong as any which can be presented. 

Mr. RUSK. I was in hopes that we should 
have got through with the bill as in Committee of 
the Whole, and have reported it to the Senate to- 


‘night, but I see amendment after amendment 
offered. Do gentlemen reflect that these amend- 
: ments will all be gone over again in the Senate? 
: I intended, when I rose, to move an adjournment, 
' but I will allow a vote to be taken on this amend- 


ment, and then, if any other amendments be of- 


Mr. MASON. We were told some three or 
four daya ago, from indications then given, that 
this bill would probably be so overloaded that it 


would sink of its own weight. In my own judg- 


| ment, it has attained that period now; and by way 
© of testing it, I move to lay the bill on the table, 


and on that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 12, nays 27; as follows: 


1852. | 
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NAY S—Messis. Bavud, Borland, Bradbury, Bright 


~ ` ~ ? J 
Cass, Chase, Clarke, Davis, Dodge of Lowa, Douglas, ; 


Feleh, Geyer, Gwin, James, Jones of fowa, King, Mallory, 
Prat Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, 
Underwood, Wade, and Walker—7, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT. The question now is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. CLARKE. J think that is one of the most 
meritorious amendments that have been offered to 
the bil. It seems that an estimate was made that 
about $20,000 would be necessary to remove the 
obstructions to the navigation of the Kennebec 
river. The citizens of Augusta raised $10,000, 
and expended that amount for the improvement of 
the river, and it is now simply asked that we shall 
appropriate $5,000 for the purpose. I hope the 
amendment will be adupted without a division. 

Mr. BROOKE. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by adding to it: 

For surveys of rivers in the States of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, $10 000. 

On that amendment to the amendment I call for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BRADBURY. I hope each will stand on | 
its own footing. f 


The amendment to the amendment was rejected. _ 


Mr. MASON. Before the question is put on 
the amendment of the Senator from Maine, | wish 
to know whether he has had any estimate from the 
Bureau of Topographical Engineers? 

Mr. BRADBURY. I stated before that an esti- 
mate was made in 1938, after a careful survey, 
and that the estimate was $22,000. Subsequent 
to that time the citizens of the place raised $10,000, 
and accomplished something like or more than 
half the work, and we now ask only $5,000. 

The amendment was not agreed to, there being, 
on a division—ayes 16, noes 16. 

Mr. GEYER. I have an amendment to offer, 
which is to insert: 

For the removal of obstructions, and the imnprovement of 
the harbor of St. Louis, Missouri, $40,000. 

Mr. RUSK, It must be evident that we can- 
not get through with the amendments to-night. It 
is useless to sit any longer, and I therefore move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. GEYER. I will not occupy the time of 
the Senate; I wish simply to offer a word or two 
in explanation of theamendment. This improve- 
ment is included in the regular estimates of the 
Department along with the harbor of Dubuque. ; 
The estimate is $50,000 for the harbor of St. Louis, 
and $20,000 for the harbor of Dubuque. An 
amendment has been inserted in the bill appropri- 
ating $15,000 for Dubuque. My amendment is to 
appropriate $40,000 for St. Louis. Gentlemen 
from the West are well acquainted with the nature 
of the obstructions there; and I will merely add 


} 


| 
i 


that the city of St. Louis has taxed its citizens for ' 


several years in consequence of the work com- 
menced there by the Government of the United 
States and left in an unfinished condition. The 


city has taxed the citizens more than $100,000 to ; 


carry on the work. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to offer a verbal amend- 
ment. 
river,” the words, ‘and New Bedford harbor.” 

Mr. PRATT. [haveas much patience as most 
men, but when the friends of the bill begin to offer 


It is to insert after the words ‘* Taunton ` 


more amendments, I cannot stand it, and must. 


move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. DAVIS. This is a mere verbal amend- 
ment. 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to; 


were left out in an amendment reported by the 
committee, and 1 merely wish to insert them. 
Mr. RUSK. Itcan just as well be done after 
the bill shall have been reported to the Senate. 
Mr. DAVIS. I think it is as well to have the 
amendment made now. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BROOKE. I move to strike out all of the 
bill after the enacting clause, and insert in lieu of 
it the following: 


That the sum of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in causing to be made a survey 
and examination of the harbors on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, and on the northern lakes, and the Gulf of Mexico, 
with a view of ascertaining what improvements and repairs 
of the same are necessary for the protection of commerce; 
also, a survey of the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri rivers, 
with a view to ascertain the obstructions to the navigation 
thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Secre- 
tary, in conjunction with the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
shall detail tor such service as many officers of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army and Navy as may be necessary for the 
purpose aforesaid, who shall report tu him the results of 
said surveys, together with an estimate of the cost of sueh 
works of improvement as may be found essential and prac- 
ticahłe. 


Mr. ATCHISON. If it bein order I would 
move to amend the amendment by striking out so 
much of it as relates to a survey of the Missouri 
river. I suppose a survey of that river is entirely 
unnecessary. We know that there is but one 
class of obstructions to its navigation that can be 
remedied by an appropriation by the General Gov- 
ernment. I refer to the snags in the river. They 
can only be drawn out by snag-boats, and we can 
as well make an estimate as any officer of the En- 
gineer Corps can. So of the Mississippi river, for 
the same class of obstructions exist in the lower 
Mississippi. I do not desire that the General 
Government shall expend one dollar unnecessarily 
upon the State of Missouri. 

Mr. BROOKE. I would like, if I had time, to 
say a few words upon the subject, but I cannot 
very well speak now. I therefore move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKE. I call for the yeas and nays 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. CHARLTON. I will suggest to the Sen- 
ator that we have been here ten hours, eating noth- 
ing, and talking a great deal; and that as the Sen- 
ate is determined to force the bill upon us, it would 


be only wasting time to call the yeas and nays on 


the amendment. 

Mr. MASON. I think we had better have the 
yeas and nays. I wish this extraordinary spec- 
tacle presented to the American people in every 
aspect of it. 


, ordered. 


The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I move that the Senate do 


| now adjourn, and upon that question I call for the 
. yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 13, nays 25; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Brooke, Butler, Chariton, 
Dawson, De Saussure, Houston, Hunter, King, Mason, 
Meriwether, Rusk, and Soulé—13. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Borland, Brodhead, Cass, 


Chase, Clarke, Davis, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, . 


Geyer, Gwin, Hamlin, James, Jones of Towa, Pratt, Sew- 
ard, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, Wade, 


; and Walker—25. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Brooxe’s amendment was rejected. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate as 
amended, and ; 

On motion the Senate adjourned. 


Tuespay, August 24, 1852. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the 


© bill making appropriations for the improvement of 


on a division—ayes 16, noes 21. i 


there Poe 
Mr. RUSK. All these amendments, as I have 
before stated two or three times, have to be gone , 


over again in the Senate, and here the professed : 


friends of the bill are offering amendment after 
amendment, thus consuming the time of the Sen- 
ate, 
et the bill reported to the Senate, but even the ; 
enator who reported the bill is now offering | 
amendments. 
Mr. DAVIS. By mistake these three words 
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ai 


i in Committee of the Whole. i 
$ together, or separately, as may be the wish of the 

I have been waiting here with patience to |' Senate. : . i 
Mr. DAVIS, Let them be taken in their order. : 


| Mr. BORLAND. Oh, no; take the question `i 
| 
| 


1 


| 
| 


certain Harbors and Rivers. 


The PRESIDENT. The bill was reported to . 
the Senate last evening, and the question will be | 
on concurring in the several amendments made as : 


They will be taken 


on them altogether. 


Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I suppose this is the 


I hope the yeas and nays will be ' 


r proper time to call the attention of the Senate to 
© the situation in which this bill now stands. Iwish 
to raise the question on the first amendment; in 
other words, I wish to appeal to the friends of 
rivers and harbors to vote down all the amend- 
ments which have been made as in Committee of 
the Whole, and to pass the bill as it came to us 
from the House of Representatives. For that 
purpose, I ask for the yeas and nays on the first 
amendment, with the view of making it a test 
question, 

Mr. PRATT. I agree with the Senator from 
Towa, that the friends of the bill should reject all 
the amendments; andas he has called for the yeas 
and nays upon the first, I would suggest to him 
to move that all the amendments made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole be non-concurred in. 

Mr. RUSK. [object to that. 

The PRESIDENT. That would not be in or- 
der. The Chair could not receive any such prop- 
osition. 

The first amendmentin the bill, madeas in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, was in the clause— 

“ For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi river below the rapids; the Obio, including the repairs 
of the dam at Cumberland Island; the Missouri and the 
Arkansas rivers, $260,000 — 
so as to make it read: 

“& For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi below the rapids, $90,000 ; the Ohio, including the re- 
pairs of the dam at Cumberland Istand, $90,000 ; the Mis- 
souri and Arkansas rivers, each, $40,000.” 


' Mr. SHIELDS. I would suggest to my friend 
from Iowa, that the course which he proposes, now 
that the bill is in the Senate, will not prevent the 
same contest from being gone over again that was 
experienced when the bill was under considera- 
tion as in Committee of the Whole. In my opin- 
ion the Senator is taking the worst course that 
could be taken. Some three or four days will be 
consumed, and the bill will be endangered. Tt 
seems to me that the best way will be to take up 
the amendments in their order, and get rid of the 
bill with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I receive the sugges- 
tion of my friend from Illinois with that defer- 
ence which is due to him, believing, as I do, that 
he is friendly to the bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Iam. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. But I will remark 
that no Senator is more generally accommodated 
with regard to the amendments which have been 
made to the bill, than Iam. No Senator can be 
more friendly to the bill than I am. Perhaps no 
section of the country has been more kindly dealt 
with in the amendments than the section which I 
represent. But the fact cannot be denied, that by 
these amendments, the bill will be endangered in 
the House of Representatives. We know what 
difficulties a minority in that House can throw in 
the way of its passage, and I am too anxious for 
its passage to run any unnecessary risk. As Con- 
gress will adjourn in a few days, I trust that the 
friends of river and harbor improvements will 
vote down all amendments that have been made 
by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSK. I object, in the first place, to a 
test vote being taken on thisamend ment, by which 
we would be bound to pass a decision on all the 
other amendments. I regard such a proposition 
as being unjust to the other amendments reported 
by the Committee of the Whole. I object, too, 
to the argument which has been offered here now, 
and which was offered on a former occasion, that 
we must take this bill just as it came up from the 
House of Representatives; that we must just do 
what the House of Representatives dictate, or 
nothing. I object most decidedly to the use of 
such an argument as that. There may be im- 
portant cases, involving serious and important in- 
terests, where inconvenience might result from this 
body exercising its right of amending, and where 
it would appear to be a certainty that such amend- 
i: ments might cause the rejection of the bill in the 

House of Representatives, and I do not say that 
this argument would not have great weight with 
' me in such cases; but I occupy a seat in this 
Chamber to be guided by my own judgment, and 
I feel that I am called upon to vote in accord- 
ance with the dictates of my own conscience, and 
i that 1 do not sit here to be controlled by the ac- 
ʻi tion of a codrdinate branch of the Legislature. 
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Therefore, I hold that that argument in favor of 
the rejection of the amendments made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole is groundless and indefensible. 

Then, Í object to the argument as being totally 
unfounded. Every one has a right to his own 
opinions. Ido not mean to call in question the 
opinion of the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Donce,]} 
that these amendments may cause the loss of the 
bill. 
but with the limited intellect that I possess, and 
the means of information before me, I have arrived 
at precisely the opposite conclusion. 


I have not the most distant idea of going into 


ii the much-vexed question of the constitutional 
' power of Congress to appropriate money for river | 


I give him due credit for superior sagacity; - 


I believe ` 


that several of the amendments inserted in that 


bill, instead of weakening it in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, will give it strength. I am sure of 
it; and, besides that, I have a solemn conviction 
that, if every amendment were retained—and 
there are some objectionable ones, I will admit— 
and but one hour was given to the House of Rep- 
resentatives to consider them, they would pass the 
bill, lt was passed by a large majority of those 
who represent the immediate localities interested 
in the appropriations, and I cannot concur in the 
opinion that, if it goes back amended, it will be 
rejected. It is a dangerous argument to use, in 
any case, that the discretion and the conscience of 


members of the Senate of the United States are to | 


be controlled, in the expenditure of the public 
money, by the action of the other branch of the 
Legislature. Carry that principle into effect, and 
the Senate will soon become a mere register of the 


dictates of the other House. Am Ito be deterred il authority by the power to abuse it. 
from voting according to my judgment and my |i that the power to construct these improvements | 
that the || may be abused at discretion, or rather, without 
President may veto the bill? Sir, in doing so, I ‚i discretion, and thence the conclusion is urged that 


conscience because there is a possibilit 


should be prevented from exercising that liberty 


and harbor improvements. That question has | 


been agitated for years, and itis so thoroughly i 


understood, that its rediscussion would be but a 
work of supererogation. But I have no hesitation 
in saying, what I have often said, that it is one of 
those difficult, practical questions which appeal, : 
more or less, to the discretion of a Legislature. I 
agree entirely with Senators who say that in its 
application it is very mucha question of discre- 
tion—not unlimited, indeed, but of the same 
character which marks the exercise of legislative 
power in many other cases. S 

Since I have been on the stage of action, I have 
observed two peculiar traits in our national charac- 
ter—one of which is, that we are forever looking 
forward to some remote danger; and that danger 
is sometimes one thing and sometimes another, 
which, in generations long distant, is to destroy 
free institutions, and therefore should be immedi- 
ately guarded against. It is well to be provident , 
in this world of uncertainty; but this is rather too ` 
much of a good thing for practical men. And 
another peculiarity is to be found in a disposition 
to push principles to extremes, and to be satisfied 
with no barrier less strong than a stone wall, 
against which a raan may run his head, and break , 
it, too, if he does not stop at the critical moment. ; 


i| Persons thus predisposed, test the existence of all |, 


of pomet which the Constitution gives me, ` 
with respect to the measures which come before ; 
this body. This very amendment is of vast im- | 


rtance; the bill as it came from the House of 

epresentatives contained a provision for clearing 
the great Mississippi and its tributaries. My 
own deliberate judgment, formed on the best reflec- 
tion I could give the subject, and on the conver- 
sation of those most familiar with it is, that that 
provision would only cause embarrassment, in 
consequence of the immense pressure on the Sec- 
retary of War from different localities for im- 
provements; the result would be that the whole of 
the money would be expended without any settled 
plan, and little or no good would be effected. 

I am certain, then, that the only mode of effect- 
ing any good with this money, is to determine the 
manner,as provided by the amendment, in which 
it shall be laid out. 
the construction of snag-boats. 
for ten or twelve years, and their operations on 
the worst part of the river to which they will be 
first applied, will be of the most permanent and 
beneficial character; for it must be remembered 
that the snags in the Mississippi are the principal 
obstruction to navigation, and the principal cause 
of the loss of life and property on that river. 
Their removal will be effected by the snag-boats, 
and the navigation of the river may then be kept 


It is said |! 


we have no right to act in the matter. 

But it is obvious, on the slightest reflection, 
that the establishment of such a principle would 
destroy all legislation; for there is no power which, 
in corrupt hands, may not be abused; and ail that 
the best forms of government can do is to narrow 
the circle of authority and discretion as much as 
possible. You are empowered to raise armies 
and support them. You can raise a million of 
men, if you please—you have the power to do so; 
but who believes that that power will be thus 


: abused in this country? You can levy taxes; and 
: what is to prevent you from raising taxes to the 


_ full amount of the wealth of the nation? 
; One imagines that you,would commit such a 
:| wanton folly. 


But no 


You can equip a navy and outrun | 


|; England in the race of expenditures; and so there 


i 
j 
| 


li 


| 


in a perfectly safe condition at a very trifling cost. 


Under such circumstances, I do hope and trust, 
and call on those who represent the great valley 
of the Mississippi, to stand by this amendment, 


` on the to 


which promises to effect so much good, if they are | 


anxious to advance the interests of their constitu- 
ents. The expenditure of the money as proposed 


by the House of Representatives, will merely | 


prove a loss to the Treasury, and furnish an argu- 
ment to politicians against the entire system. It 
will scarcely do any more. 

Iam clearly of opinion that there is no danger 


that complaints have always been made that that : 
valley has not received a fair share of the attention | 


of the Government. Those complaints are well 
founded, but the want of attention is solely owing 
to the votes of its representatives here. If through 


their assistance this amendment is lost now, it 


will operate for the future, as a reason for the re- 
Jection of all river and harbor improvements. 
Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I have something 
to say on this subject, and I may as well occupy 
ae attention of the Senate now as at any other 
ime. 


| 


: 1 
The amendment provides for | 


These will last . 


| looking to t 


| 


is scarcely one of the powers vested in Congress 


| which may not be pushed to an illimitable extent ,; 


| in theory—metaphysically, I would say; but prac- 


| it is in ascertaining the just medium between these 


tically, looking to the hands in which the power 
is lodged, looking at the people who stand behind 
them, and to whom their representatives must 
make an appen every two years; and, indeed, 
e whole nature of our institutions, 
such a course of legislation is impossible—not 
among the dangers this country has to fear. 


There are other powers clearly defined equally `` 
-| liable to the same objections. 


You can erect forts | 
where there is nothing to defend; you may build 
light-houses where there is no navigation to warn— 
of the Allegany Mountains if you 


please. hat is to prevent you? You cannot 


: make any river or harbor improvements, say the 


opponents of the system, for if you could, you 
would spread these works through the whole coun- 
try without the slightest reference to their neces- 
sity or importance. But there are as many bar- 
riers against the abuse of power in these cases, 


`; arising out of the nature of our institutions and 


the responsibility of Congress, as there are in the 


k / exercise of many undisputed powers; though I 
to the bill in the House of Representatives, if this | i 
amendment should be retained; and Senators from | 
the valley of the Mississippi should remember, |, 


fully agree that vigilance is required to prevent 
the excess to which such measures are prone to 
run in consequence of the pressure of local and - 
rival interests. If I understand the decision of . 
the Supreme Court, it has determined that the ad- 
miralty jurisdiction of the United States extends 
over every navigable stream in the country. What 
is the effect of that decision? Almost every stream 
is navigable for an Indian’s canoe, and but very 
few are navigable for a seventy-four gun ship; and 


j justify them. 


justify its construction is of no importance, and 
constitutes no shield against abuse. But this is a 
wrong assumption, sir. Principles are useful in 
| law and morality, even whenever they establish 
no tangible barrier. They may well prevent ex- 
cesses, though they lay down no precise point of 
limitation. The principle that men should act 
rightly is sound and useful, though there are many 
situations in life in which this ethical proposition 


i settles nothing, because a man may doubt what 


this duty requires him to do. But you would 
not, therefore, abolish these great rules of con- 
duct, because though they do much, they cannot 
do everything in restraining the passions of our 
nature. The difficulty exists in the moral and in 
the physical world. What man can tell when day 
ends and night begins? Who can define the exact 
point at which colors run into each other? This 
attempt to separate all objects, intellectual and 
material, by a rigid mathematical line, has no 
place in Nature. it would defeat all rational in- 
quiries after truth. There is no doubt that where 
a plain and practical barrier can be interposed 
against our evil tendencies, it is an advantage not 
` to be neglected. All you can do in the practical 
operatiens of a government is to define the powers 
as clearly as possible, and then to watch with 
vigilance the course of its administration, and hold 
all persons to whom power is intrusted respon- 
sible for its exercise. 
The Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Bur- 
LER,] the other day, seemed to ridicule the idea of 


am a great friend to vigilance. We cannot have 
too much of it. Iam glad that Senator is here; 
for notwithstanding his disclaimer, he is as watch- 
ful and vigilant as the most cautious amongst us. 
I am glad he stands on the watch-tower—though 
he is too prone to cry ‘* woe, woe to Jerusalem.’” 
I have heard these jeremiades ever since I have 


| exercising vigilance in political affairs. Now, I 


mingled in political affairs. At first the wailing 


was melancholy to the ear and sad to the heart, 
but by degrees events came rapidly to contradict 
the predictions. The country stood fast, though 
the Cassandras disappeared; and now this predis- 
position only excites regret that wise and good 
men should suffer vain fears to disturb them. Still, 
this proneness to alarm is not without its use, for 
the country is rendered more watchful by these 
appeals to its apprehension. I believe, however, 
despite all these fancied drawbacks, that our Gov- 
ernment is the best, and freest, and most prosper- 
ous the sun ever shone upon. That is my instinct- 
ive conviction; and I am not to be terrified out of 
it by sa pais eae with little in truth to 
hy, the country has been killed 
some twenty times or more within my recollection, 
yet, Phenix-like, it has always risen stronger and 
_ more Prosperon from its ashes. The fact is, it 
would take an immense deal of such killing to de- 
stroy this country. We now form a great and 
: powerful nation; from three millions of people— 
our number when we first asserted our independ- 
| ence—we have increased in population more than 
eightfold, and have already taken our rank among 
the mighty nations of the earth, with none to make 
us afraid, and with little to apprehend but our own 
crimes and follies, and the just judgments of God. 
| We have reached a position in which our power 
may be felt; and, what is still better, in which 
our influence and example may be felt. And it 
should be the hope of every true American that 
the operations of our Government may be so con- 
ducted that its influence and example may go on 
"extending and increasing—not for the purposes of 
ambition, but for the best interest of human nature, 

. both in the New and in the Old World. 
` I have already said, sir, that there is danger that 
this system may be carried too far. And efforts 
have been made to establish practical limitations 
which would restrain its exercise within moderate 
bounds. General Jackson sought such a limita- 
_ tion in the nature of the operations, and Mr. Cal- 
houn, in one respect at least, in the Constitution. 
: The former gave his general views of the power 
i itself, and of the limitations upon it which he pro- 


;: posed to lay down, in the following extracts from 


I € : his annual message to Congress, in 1834: 
two extremes that we perceive the necessity, and | a gresa, 10.1934; 
the difficulty indeed, of exercising a sound, just, | 
and reasonable discretion. Gentlemen say that || 


& There is another class of appropriations for what may 
be called, without impropriety, internal improvements, 


meu |, which have always been regarded as standi i 
the principle that a work should be national to || ieee oe 


grounds from those to whieh I have referred. [ allude to 


le52.] 
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the 15th day of August, 1789, in the accessary support and 
maintenance and repairs of all light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers, erected, placed, or sunk before the passage 
of the act, within any bay, inlet, harbor, or port of the United 
States, for rendering the navigation thereof easy and safe, 
should be detrayedout of the Treasury of the United States ; 
and further, that it be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide by contracts, with the approbation of 
the President, tor rebuilding, when necessary, and keeping 
in good repair, the light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
piers, in the several States, and for furnishing them with 
supplies. Appropriations tor similar objects have been con- 
tinued from that time to the present, without interruption or 
dispute. Asa natural consequence of the increase and ex- 
tension of our foreign commerce, ports of entry and delivery 
have been multiplied and established, not only upon oursea- 
buard, but in the interior of our country, upon our takes and 
navigable rivers. The convenience and safety of this com- 
merce have led to the gradual extension of these expendi- 
tures; to the erection of light-houses, the placing, planting, 
and sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the re- 
moval of partial and temporary obstructions in our naviga- 
ble rivers, and the harbors upon our great lakes, as well as 
on the sea. board.” 
* Ahhough I have expressed to Congress my apprehen- 
sion that these expenditures have sometimes been extrava- 
t and disproportionate to the advantages to be derived 
rom them, l have not felt it to be my duty to refuse my as- 
sent to bills containing them, and have contented myself to 
follow, in this reapect, in the foatsteps ofall my predecessors. 
Sensible, however, from experience and observation, of the 
great abuse, which the unrestricted exercise of this author- 
ity by Congress was exposed, I have prescribed a limitation 
for the government of my own conduct, by which expend- 
itures of this character are confined to places below the 
ports of entry or delivery established by law. I am very 
sensible that this restriction is not as satisfactory as could 
be desired, and that much embarrassment may be caused 
to the executive department in its execution, by appropri- 
ations for remote and not well-understood objects. But as 
neither my own reflections, nor the lights I may properly 
derive from other sources, have supplied me with a better, 
I shall continue to apply my best exertions to a faithful ap- 
plication of the rules upon which it is founded.” 


Tt will be seen that the limitation he lays down 
is not a constitutional one, but was adopted for 
his own personal guidance, to guard the more cer- 
tainly the public interest. He knew very well 
that this barrier might be overcome by the estab- 
lishment of new ports of entry higher up the 
stream; still, the position tended to check the prone- 
ness to excess, and established one difficulty more 
in its progress. 

The following short extract shows the opinion 
of Mr. Calhoun upon this general subject, and 
the clear conviction he entertained both of the ex- 
istence of power and the necessity of its exercise. 


It furnishes one testimonial more to the list of em- . 


inent statesmen who have professed their adherence 
to this policy: 

6 Having now shown that the power to raise money, and 
to appropriate and expend it, is confined to carrying into 
execution the delegated powers, it remains to be considered 
whether there is any power delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the carrying of which into execution would author- 


ize appropriations and expenditures for the improvement | 


of the navigation of the Mississippi and its waters. 


& But there is not the least probability,” continues Mr. | 
Calhoun, * that Congress will ever abandon the exercise of | 


this power, (the power to improve rivers and harbors.) It 
has not only the right, as has been shown, but it is its duty 
to exercise it—a duty, under the Constitution, to the States 
immediately interested, and which are, by one of its pro- 
visions, prohibited from adopting the only means by which 
they conld themselves regulate their commerce with each 


other.” 


Mr. Calhoun also sought a practical limitation | 
to this power to improve rivers; for, with respect | 


to harbors, he left it wholly to legislative discre- 
tion; but he sought it, not in self-imposed restric- 


tions, but in the Constitution itself, independent | r s 
i! why not, sir? Thereis power enough; no man 
i doubts that. Nothing is wanting but the will. 


of the power to regulate commerce; which, in my 
opinion, is the only true foundation, as it is also 
the only actual limitation of this power. 1 shall 
not enter into amexamination of this State paper, 
marked with the powerful characteristics of the 
author; nor could I do so without injustice, for it 
is some years since I examined it with care. 

will only remark that it denied the power to Con- 
gress to improve rivers running through one State, 
or running through or bounded by two States, on 


the ground thatin the former case the State itself is | 


competent to improve them, without any other 


action than its own; and in the latter case, that | 
two States interested may, with the sanction of | 


Congress, enter into a convention for their im- 
provement; but that a river penetrating more than 


_ Government. 


there are no means to obtain it under the Consti- | 
tution, and must be improved by the General | 
e It is obvious that this rule has no |! 
relation to the size or importance of the river, but i 
to political considerations wholly independent of 
its magnitude or value. It places in the same cate- || 
gory the Connecticut and the Mississippi, while ; 
it excludes other rivers vastly exceeding the former 
in every utilitarian point of view, some of which 
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| two States cannot be improved by joint action, Pae vondinary lestalauies pnavision’, depending for their 


execution upon corresponding provisions to be 
made by other States equally interested. If a con- 
stitutional power rests upon a fact, that fact should 
be rigidly ascertained before the power can be ex- 
ercised. So much for the first error. 

As to the error in principle, it seems to me still 
more obvious. If there are circumstances in 
which the improvements of rivers cannot take 
place by the States, what istheremedy? Accord- 


are among the greatest of our commercial arte- 
ries. 

Now, Mr. President, allow me to say here that 
no man in the Senate, or in the country, had a 
more disinterested attachment to Mr. Calhoun, 
when living, than myself; nor has any one a 
higher regard for his memory now he is dead. 
He was a great man. He had one of the most 
active and penetrating minds Í ever encountered. 
It was quick, almost instantaneous, and powerful 
and sagacious; and he had a probity equal to his 
ability. I have never met with a man in my life 
whose powers of conversation were more fasci- 
nating, or whose positions were maintained witha 
higher reach of thought or more apposite illustra- 
tions. [I knew him for thirty-five years, and at 
one period circumstances brought me into close 
proximity with him, and I never approached him, 
and never left him, without his larn on my 
mind indelible marks of superiority. He had been 
brought into contact with the world at an early 
period of life; he had enlarged observation and | 
great experience, which he had acquired in the 
highest positions in the country; and this dis- 
cipline, added to his extraordinary mental power, 
placed him in the foremost ranks of statesmen. It 
may be said of him, as was said of a kindred 

enius of old, ‘ Nil tetegit quod non ornavit.” 

here was no subject he touched which he did not 
adorn. I differ from him with a natural distrust 
of myself; but I have always thought, from the 
first time I saw his report on the Memphis pro- 
ceedings, that this doctrine could not bear the 
scrutiny of a rigid examination; and I will here 
observe to my friend from Tennessee, [Mr. area 


j 


_ who expressed his surprise, the other day, that 
' had not recollected these positions had been ex- 


; heard of a discussion here on the question. 


l 


i! 


i work within its own boundaries, whether the 


amined and discussed in the Senate, that I never 
It 
may have been so, but never when I was present. 
The first time I ever learned there was such a doc- 
trine, was from the proceedings of the Memphis 
Convention, and I always supposed it originated || 
with Mr. Calhoun; and certainly he elaborated 
and discussed it in his report; and I think its ori- 
ginal and peculiar views, and the train of thought 
which characterizes the whole argument, announce | 
its paternity with unerring certainty. i 
It appears to me, sir,on an examination of Mr. 
Calhoun’s position, that it contains an error of 


: fact and an error of principle, and besides, a cer- | 


tain tendency to injustice which would forever 
prevent its application in any practical form. It 


‘igs assumed that each State could and should im- : 


prove its own rivers, and that as two States can | 
make a compact under the Constitution, they could `! 
and should make compacts for the improvement of .. 
rivers passing through or between them; but that | 
where a river runs through or bounds more than ' 
two States, no compact for improvement can be 


i made, and therefore the work must be done by i 


the General Government. 
Now, sir, this position rests upon the assump- :; 
tion that coterminous rivers thus situated cannot /: 
be improved without the joint action of all the | 
States exercising jurisdiction over them. And ` 
| 
| 
i 
stream originates in the State itself or passes | 
through or by it? Undoubtedly we may suppose | 
cases where it would be better to havea previously- || 
devised plan, embracing the whole course of a i 
river. But that is a question, not of the power 
of improvement, but of the best means of effect- | 
ing it. And, besides, even if the construction 
which Mr. Calhoun gives to the Constitution be | 
the true one, which is doubtful, that compacts 
cannot be formed without the consent of Congress 


between more than two States, still it would not | 
be difficult to make any requisite arrangements by | 


What prevents each State from doing its own 


- applied ought to be done. 


; would wish to encounter nor to create. 


ing to Mr. Calhoun, it is then to be found in the 
power of the General Government—not because 
the Constitution places it there, but because the 


' improvement must be made, and there is no other 


authority to make it. 

Sir, all the power which the General Govern- 
ment has is given in the Constitution; and if you 
cannot find this power in that instrument, then 
you cannot find itanywhere. And it is no reason 
for the assumption of jurisdiction by the General 
Government that the object to which it is to be 
Ifthe power to declare 
war were not given in the Constitution, how could 
you exercise it? You would have to go to the 
people and ask them for it. You have no right to 
say that the public welfare requires a work to be 
done, and that, as the States cannot do it, there- 
fore itis the duty of the General Government to 
do it. Sir, that would be to reverse the natural 
order of things; because all power which has not 
been bestowed by the people themselves belongs 
to the States orto the people. lt is simply a ques- 
tion of authority under the Constitution; and what 
is indispensable to be remembered is, that that au- 
thority cannot get here unless it is found in that 
instrument, or gets here by the renewed action of 
the American people. If the security or pros- 
perity of the country requires an act to be done 
which is not authorized by the great charter of the 
Government, you must go to the fountain of power, 
and there obtain the grant before you can do the 
act. This principle of legislation advocated by 
Mr. Calhoun, reverses the natural order of things, 
by making the General Government a kind of re- 
siduary legatee, holding all its proper powers, and 
all powers which cannot be exercised anywhere 
else. This is indirect hostility to the whole theory 
of our Confederation. hte 

I repeat, then, that the doctrine contains within 
itself two main errors—the assumption that these 
works cannot be done without the action of the - 
General Government; and, next, that because they 
cannot be done without that action, therefore the 
General Government has full power over them. 

But there is still another objection to this posi- 
tion, not less decisive in its practical operation. 
It would create a spirit of resistance, as it would 
create a measure of injustice which no Government 
A river 
in one or two States must be improved by such 
State or States; but a river passing through or by 
three or more States must be improved at the ex- 
pense of the General Government. The bare 
statement of such a consequence is enough in this 
country to show the error of the doctrine. _ 

So much for this general subject, to which I 
should not have adverted at this time had not the 
honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BELL] in- 


' troduced it under such circumstances as seemed to 


render these remarks necessary. 

The Mississippi has been pronounced an INLAND 
SEA; it was so called by Mr. Calhoun, and there 
seems to be a disposition in some quarters to at- 
tribute to it peculiar privileges in consequence of 
that designation. By the by, let me say to my 
friend from Missouri, [Mr. Arcutson,] that I 
have much respect for that great artery, but he 
must not derive its appellation of the ‘ Father of 
Rivers” from the Indians. They called it Mechee 
or Misse, for it is the same word in the Algonquin 
dialect, differently pronounced in different locali- 
ties, and meaning great—and Sepe, river. Thus 
the Indians of that family called it the Great river; 


ii and Lake Michigan, in like manner, owes its. 


name to the same word Mechee, and Gan, water 
—meaning Great water; and Michilimackinac is 


' the Great Turtle—ao called from its geological out- 


line. So much for etymology. 

But referring now to what some gentlemen call 
this “INLAND SEA,” let me remark that you can- 
not confer upon the Government a power which 
it does not otherwise possess, by changing the 
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So it would. But if you have a power under the 
Conatitution to tax roses, you have no power to 
call jimson-weeds by that name, and thereby levy 
a tax upon them, were they as fragrant as the rose 
of Sharon even. You call the Mississippi river 
an ‘‘inland sea.” But it is, truly speaking, no 
more an ‘‘ inland sea” than the Alleeany Moun- 
It is a great river, and drains one of the 
But it is 


tains. 
most magnificent regions in the world. 
only a river, and not an INLAND SEA. 
Mr. President, there is a provision in the Con- 
stitution that Congress may pass laws for the 
panaman of piracy committed on the high seas. 
ut can Congress declare the Mississippi river to 
be the high sea, and then proceed to pass laws 
for the punishment of piracy upon it? No, sir. 
Were such a proposition made here, the simple 
answer would be that the Mississippi is a river, 
and nothing else. Once aesume that you havea 
right to give a new meaning to old terms, and 
thereby to enlarge your powers, and you destroy 
whatever value there may be in your Constitution. 
An incident occurred while I was in France which 
may well serve to illustrate this position. The 
Senate well know the terrible evils which were ex- 
perienced in that country from the system of con- 
scription, by which the mass of the population 


was liable to be called out at the will of the Gov- : 
| subject, that 1 do not concur in the views held '' 
stated to the Sen- `‘ 


ernment—a system which is one of the most ter- 
rible inventions of modern times to give power to 
despotic Governments. When the revolution took 
place in 1830, by which Louis Philippe was called 
to the throne, the French charter then established 
declared that the conscription should be abolished. 

On my arrival in that country, notwithstanding 
this provision in the charter, I saw this system of 
conacription was in operation every day. I saw 


the best young men of the country taken from ' 


their parents and friends to serve in the Army, 


while their relatives stood by deploring the misfor- , 


tune with tears and lamentations. I inquired of 
General Bernard, who had been in our service, 
and was then Minister of War, how it was that 
they got over that provision of the charter which 
abolished the conscription; ‘‘Oh,’’ said he, “we 
don’t call it ‘ conscription’ now; we call it ‘ recruit- 
ing.’’’ And thus, by changing the meaning of a 
term, one of the fundamental provisions of the 
charter was got rid of. And so it is in this in- 
stance. If you can give a new definition to an 
old term, so as to bring it within the Constitution, 
you might as well have no Constitution at all. 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] the ; 


other day, in some remarks which he made on this 


with having abandoned the platform of Mr. Polk. 
I have a great regard for the memory of Mr. Polk. 
I believe that posterity’ will pronounce a high 
judgment on his administration—a very high judg- 
ment. 


went through it well. He was a man of a strong 


and high order of intellect, and of great probity. . 


I believe that history will do him more justice than 
many of his cotemporaries. But allow me to ask 


the Senator from Georgia what are the facts in this | 
case? Mr. Polk did not lay down any platform. :, 


Notatall. He merely gave his reasons for de- 
clining to sanction a bill. But suppose he did la 

down a platform, what then? 
more establish a new Whig platform—and when 
I speak of Mr. Fillmore, I speak of him with that 
true regard I feel towards him; for I say here in 
my place, that, in the latest and most dangerous 
crisis this country has ever encountered—God 
grant it may be the last!—he conducted himself 
with the ability, firmness, and moderation of a 


statesman and a patriot; I am not so blinded by || 
party, nor do I mean to be, that 1 cannot do justice 


to the character of a political opponent, whether 
in a high office or in a low one, or in no office at 
all; I mean to do justice to every one;—but to re- 


turn to the point I desire to refer to: I appeal to the | 


Senator from Georgia to know whether, if the | 
i| “NAYS—Mesars. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Ben- | 
ton, Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Cameron, Casa, Chalmers, ‘| for attack or misrepresentation. He is, without 
inson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Greene, Hannegan, Houston $ 1 i 
Johnson of if 


Upham, Webster, and Wood. h would send him to Botany Bay, and in France the 


President, in his message, should lay down a plat- ‘i 


form, containing principles to which he could not 


assent, and to which he had ever been opposed, ' 


whether it should be considered the platform of his 
party, and whether he ought to be taunted with 
deserting his faith because he might refuse his as- 


He went through a difficult period, and ;: 


Should Mr. Fill- 


i: even the highest station. 


body of the people; and when a platform is what | 


[ think it ought to be, I shall profess and practice 
allegiance to it, but I go no further. 

My friend, the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. 
Arcuison,] one of that Spartan band, the true old 
fifty-four-forties—no, I will not say ‘‘old;’’ may 
he live a thousand years, and never grow older— 
the Senator from Missouri, when shooting his 
arrows abroad the other day, charging Senators 
with inconsistency, aimed one at me, as I thought, 
in connection with this subject. I charged him 
with it in conversation the next day, but he told 
me that it was not intended for me. I had thought 
that it was, and I am now going to say to him, 
that if I was the mark he aimed at, his projectile, 
whether arrow or bullet, would have inflicted no 
wound on me—not the slightest. I will also say 
to the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Mason,] who 
charged me last night with being a leader in this 
matter, that [am no leader at all. I never sought 
to be a leader. It is one of the last characters I 
wish to assume in this country. That gentleman 
seemed inclined to taunt the Democrats with being 

1, favorable to the subject of river and harbor im- 
| provements; and I believe the gentleman included 
me in his animadversions when he intimated we 
' were pursuing a wrong course, in opposition to our 
true creed. Now, let me say, in reference to this 


by that Senator. I have alread 
ator the doctrine of General Jackson, and that doc- 
trine met and meets my cordial assent. 
supported the bill, which I now hold in my hand, 
for river and harbor improvements, which passed 
both Houses of Congress, and was vetoed by Mr. 
Polk; and I now repeat, what I said on a former 
occasion, that when that bill was pending before 
Mr. Polk, I went to him two or three times. My 
friend, Mr. McClelland, then the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, went with me, and knows as well as I 
do the representations and arguments we urged to 
induce the President to assent to the bill; and I 
will say that in all the conversations I had with 
him on this subject, he did not express any oppo- 
sition to the general principle of internal improve- 
ments. His objections were made to particular 
| places and appropriations; and he said distinctly, 
i| if you will present me a bill omitting those objec- 
‘| tionable provisions, I have no objection to giving 
“it my assent. The difficulty was that there were 


In 1847, 1! 


1 
i 


particular provisions in the bill which he could not | 


sanction. 


an appropriation in that very bill which met with 
his support—that Big Sodus, that Old Sodus, which 
_ is now his bête noir, the object of his abhorrence. 


And I will here remark to my friend | 
i: from Missouri, [Mr. Arcnison,] that there was 
subject, seemed to charge the Democratic Senators | 


_ I need not trouble the Senate with reading the bill. ' 


| Here it is. e 
same class of appropriations that are included in 


Every one knows that it contains the - 


the present bill, and all or very nearly all of them. , 


‘for by Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, who moved to 
į strike out the following words: 


“ For the improvement of the Ohio river below the Falls 


: rivers, $150,000. 7? 

This was declared to be a test vote. And now 
let us see who voted for the amendment? M 
friend from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] with his 

usual consistency, was true to the doctrines of his 


`; good old State—was found against it. The ques- 


; tion was taken by yeas and nays; and those who 
` voted in the affirmative were— 


and Yulee—6.” 


if 


ito. : A 
:, this provision out of the bill, or, in other words, 


' 


to make these improvements. Now let us see 
who voted to keep it in: 


ʻi Cilley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dick- 


j! Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, 
'; Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Rusk, 
|! Simmons, Soulé, Sturgeon, 
|l bridge.” 


in this body who, on a test vote, desired to strike 


That was the bill, and a test vote was called - 


at Louisville, and the Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas |: 


who voted in the negative on Mr. Bagby’s mo- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER. What was the motion? 

Mr. CASS. To strike out an appropriation of 
$150,000 for the Ohio below the Falls, the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, and Arkansas rivers. 

Now, Mr. President, I will not detain the Sen- 


„ate much longer; but I must advert to that im- 
` portant historical document, the Chicago letter, 


once more. We have here before us—I again 
hold them in my hand—two bills, one of which I 
voted for in 1846, and the other in 1847. The 
Senate will recollect that for more than five years 
I occupied a position in the Cabinet of General 
Jackson, and am responsible, so faras respects 
myself, for every estimate for internal improve- 
ment which was sent to Congress. And allow 
me to say, that the doctrine laid down by General 
Jackson was the doctrine held by Jefferson and 
Madison and Monroe, in reference to this subject, 
and it is precisely the doctrine to which [ adhered 
then, and to which I adhere at this day. General 
Jackson advanced no sentiment except one, so far 
as I recollect, in his messages while I was in his 
Cabinet, which did not meet with my full con- 
currence. I differed from him on one g-eat point 
of national policy; but 1 differed from him openly, 
and to himself and the world; but such was the 
native magnanimity of his mind that I do not be- 
lieve my opposition ever weakened his personal 
regard towards me in the slightest degree. I was 
opposed to the removal of the deposits from the 
Bank of the United States; but subsequent events 
have shown that he was right, and that I was 
wrong. The conduct of the bank—its profuse 
expenditure, its prodigal loans, and its shameless 
bankruptcy—all proved that the money of the 
Government was not safe in its custody; and ex- 
perience sealed with its approbation General Jack- 
son’s course. Well, under these circumstances of 
my public life in relation to this whole matter, 
came up the declaration of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, asserting that the Democracy was opposed 


, to a general system of internal improvements, in- 


cluding therein roads and canals, and harbors and 
rivers. I assented to that platform; and J mean 
to continue my adherence to it as long as I live. 
When the Chicago Convention was proposed 
to be held, I was asked, in a very few worda, to 
go there, and that was all I was asked; and I an- 
swered, in words equally few, that I could not go, 
and that was all 1 answered. And I declined to 
go for two reasons—1st, because I considered such 
assemblages for mere local purposes rather worse 
than useless; and no man can point out the first 
advantage which has resulted from that renowned 


‘convocation. And, 2d, T was satisfied then, and 
‘am still more satisfied now, that it was got up for 


the purpose of injuring Mr. Polk, and through 
him the Democratic party. Well, what followed? 


.| Why, every good Whig journal, and almost every 


| goo 


| Whig man, from Maine to the other ex- 
tremity of the Union, actually believed I had at- 


‘ tempted to deny or change the positions I had so 


openly taken upon this whole subject, though the 
record was before the country, and the facts could 


` neither be contradicted nor concealed. 


Thus it appears that there were six members | 


But, sir, I must say, though I say it with both 


t YEAS—Mesers. Bagby, Butler, Mason, Niles, Turney, ` MOrtification and regret, that there is a wonderful 


. proneness for abuse and slander in our country 


during all our political contests. "No man can be 


', nominated for a high office, and especially for the 


li to disavow all power in the General Government | 


_ highest office, but the vials of calumny must be 
' poured out upon him, without the slightest refer- 
, ence to his life, his previous services, or true char- 
i acter. His history is scrutinized from his birth— 


not to discover his good qualities, and his claims 
to public consideration, but to find some subject 


the slightest scruple, and without the remotest 
justification, charged with crimes that in England 


galleys, and which, in every country in the world, 
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should consign him to perpetual infamy. And Ù 


that we are not improving is evident from what is 
passing around us, 


We are at the commence- ! 


ment ef a presidential campaign, and we begin ; 


with charging General Pierce, the candidate of the 
Democrate party, with being a coward, and I 
know not what else: and General Scott, the can- 
didate of the Whig party, with being an imbecile 
and a dishonorable man. And, sir, these charges 
are repeated gravely, and believed firmly over a 
large extent of our country. 
-ktis lamentable, and to’a spectator in Europe 
interes'ed in the example of our institutions, it 
must be deplorable. In the Oid World it must 
seem as though no man were properly qualified to 
be a candidate for the Chief Magistracy of this 
mighty country unless he is about the greatest 
rascal init. Now, sir, L will take no part nor lot 
in any such warfare. | have no appetite for such 
vicious food. For myself, I repudiate and reject 
it. believe that General Scott is an honorable 
and patriotic citizen, and that he has written his 
name and his deeds on one of the brightest pages 
of his country’s history; and not one breath of 
calumny from me shail ever wither a single leaf 
of the !aurel that encircles his brow. His wreath 
was fairly won, and L will not be one to prevent 
it from being fairly worn. I have enjoyed his 
ersonal friendship for a long series of years, and 
do not mean at this day by any calumny to 
prove myself unworthy of it. [am notin favor 
of his election to the Presidency; everybody 
knows that. General Pierce is my choice. He 
isa high and honorable man, and, if elected, as 
he is sure to be, I have not the slightest doubt but 
he will conduct the affairs of the nation with 
honor to himself and with advantage to the coun- 
try. As between General Pierce and General 
Scott there are great questions of political faith 
involved. I know that General Pierce would ad- 
minister the Government on principles which I 
approve, while General Scott would administer it 
on prinsiples which I do not approve; and that is 
reason enough for preferring the one, and reject- 
ing the other, even if I did not consider, as I do, 
Genera! Dierse’s qualifications superior to those 
of his coinpeutor. f mean to go through the 
campaign without saying a single word against 
the character of the candidate of the Whig party. 
If the Psalmist’s term of human life, three score 
years and ten, brings many ills with it, it brings 
at least one advantage; and that is, the power and 
the duty of exhibiting an independent opinion, 
without regard to its consequences. 


I speak perhaps with the more warmth on this 


subject, because { have had some experience, and 
I believe that in the whole catalogue of human 


enormities you can scarcely find a single crime | 


that was not charged to me in 1848, except, per- 
haps, the murder of my wifeand children; and if 
Providence, in its wrath, had taken them from me, 
I verily believe that I should have been charged 
with their murder; and I have just as little doubt 


that a lurge portion of the Whig party would have | 


believed the story. Sir, I bore it well—I think 
quite philosophically—but no man can bear such 
charges with total indifference. 
the founder of the Stoics, were here it would try 
his patience to be subject to such aspersions. [ 


Why, if Zeno, | 


think, if I had gone through some portions of this , 
country in that year, many a good Whig would | 


have peeped out from some safe covert seeking to 
discover my horns and hoofs, firm in the convic- 
tion that if I were not the arch fiend himself, I 
stood pretty high in his conclave, and was one of 


his fittest associates. Let me refer, for a moment, | 
to what was said on this floor by the lamented | 


statesman of Kentucky, (Mr. Clay)—not the 
statesman of Kentucky merely, but of our coun- 
try—he whose morta! remains I recently followed 


to their last sad resting-place; and here Í will say, | 


and I say it with pride, that during the whole of | 


Í 


that mournful procession, which began at Wash- , 
ington and ended at the tomb in Lexington, there ; 


was something redeeming and consoling in the 
feelings everywhere manifested on that sad occa- 
sion. Wherever the narrow house with its la- 
mented tenant passed, the voice of party was 


hashed, and the only strife seemed to be who | 


shouid render the most honor to the memory ofa ` 


patrios and statesman who had gone to his last 
home full of days and of honors, 


+ 


' ator claimed on one occasion to have been the best- 


“may be. 


abused man in the whole country; but I think the 
Senate will recollect, that after I had urged my 
pretensions to that distinction, he withdrew. his 
words, acknowledging my precedence, contenting 
himself with the second place; and I think this 
acquiescence is honor enough for a modest man. 
It is said—I suppose by way of administering a 


modicum of comfort to the distressed—that cal- ` 


umny does no injury, because, says the old moral 
saw, * Truth is mighty, and will prevail.” It 
may be so, if truth is industrious and persevering 
enough to work on forages. But it is a slow trav- 
eler. It has not improved its gait since the earli- 
est period: whilst falsehood, its great enemy, trav- 
els with the speed of the electric telegraph. Long 
after the generation of those who were the vic- 
tims, or its abettors, shall have gone down to the 
tomb, truth may be able to halt slowly along and 
do the work of justice. It is a poor compensa- 
tion, however, to those whose character is re- 
deemed too late. Ewas struck with a remark once 


made upon this subject by a distinguished man, ` 


formerly at the head of one of the Departments, 
but who has been dead for some years. He said 
he had nade it a rule never to contradict any as- 
persion on his character; but that op one occasion 


SO outrageous an attack had been made upon him ' 


that his triends told him it was quite necessary he 
should redeem himself by publicly contradicting 
it over his own signature. Hedid so, and in four 
or five days it was proved upon him, by convenient 
testimony, beyond the hope of relief! So much for 
the prevalence of truth. 

I have but little more to say, and thet concerns 
the bill particularly. Some years ago the lakes 
were almost without harbors, from the difficulty 
encountered in entering the mouths of rivers, and 
caused by the bars at their entrance. In spring 
these streams come down with great force; but in 
summer the rapidity of the current is very much 
diminished, and the sand brought down is depos- 
ited at the mouths, thus soon forming bars. I 
have crossed the rivers at Cleveland and Chicago 
without wetting my horse’s hoofs. Under such 
circumstances the navigation of the lakes was 
very dangerous, as the natural harbors were few, 
and life and property were in perpetua) dan- 
ger. What was to be done? By way of ex- 
periment the plan was accepted of putting down 
piers on each side of the mouth of a river, and the 
sand was thus carried out into the lake. 


has done and is doing great good. When storms 


- suddenly arise in a land-locked lake, where there 


is no sea-room, as the sailors say, you must have 
places of refuge to run into, or you are lost. And 


the necessity for these harbors as places of refuge | 


is daily apparent. Storms of the most violent 
character rise there almost instantaneously; and 
so imminent is the danger of life and property 


that no just Legislature can refuse to make some 


provision for their protection. 

The amount of property upon Lake Erie annu- 
ally is estimated at $200,000,000. The tonnage on 
the lakes is two hundred thousand; the passengers 
who commit themselves to the mercy of these 
waters come little short of a million every year; 
and all this has been the work of a few short 

ears. The Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 

E Savssure,] for whom I entertain a great re- 


` spect, says that lakeand canal navigation isshortly 


to be superseded by railroads, and therefore we 
should suspend our proposed improvements. That 
I do not say it will not. 
Senator from South Carolina refuse to build rail- 
roads, because in the course of a few years that 
mode of locomotion and transportation may be 
superseded by some method still more desirable? 
Certainly not. Let me tell that honorable Sena- 
tor that the navigation of the lakes from Superior 


| to Ontario never can be superseded by railroads. 


economical mode of transportation than railroads , 


It cannot be done. You must devise some more 


furnish, before such a result can happen. i do 


not say how far “ progress” may go—my friend ` 


from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] will appreci- 
ate that—but allow me to remark that within m 


time two facts illustrative of the advance of Enowh 


Well, sir, in this very Hall, that revered Sen- ‘ 


It was . 
an experiment, and the plan is by no means per- `: 
fect; but I can assure gentlemen who are unac- |. 

, quainted with that section of the country, that it ' 


But would the ' 


edge have taught me a lesson, and rebuked pre- 
sumptuous anticipations. The one was the Erie 
canal, which, when projected, was ridiculed and 
called in derision the ‘* big ditch,” but which is 
now one of the most useful avenues of communi- 
cationin the world. The other happened in 1806-7, 
when Fulton, the inventor of steam navigation— 
or rather | should say the man who first applied 
steam practically to the purposes of navigation— 
asked of the Legislature of the State of Ohio the 
exclusive privilege of navigating the rivers within 
that State with boats propelled by steam; and, as 
a consideration for this privilege, he offered to 
construct boats which would ascend the Ohio at 
the rateof four miles an hour. I was then a mem- 
ber, and thought myself very wise, and so did 
many other members, and we thought the propo- 
sition one not worthy of serious consideration, and 
showed our wisdom by an almost unanimous re- 
jection of it. With these two facts within my 
experience, 1 must say, that when any new pro- 
ject is brought forward 1 do not undertake to pre- 
dict what will be the result; but I have made up 
my mind that in all cases I will wait for the trial 
before I venture to pronounce a judgment. 

One word more, and I have done. Some gentle- 
men have objected, that, in all these cases of ap- 
propriations, a majority must decide, and there- 
fore injustice may be done. Certainly somebody 
must decide; and if it is not a majority it will be 
a minority, and I do not believe that the public 
interest would be safer with the few than with the 
many. And if we desire the perfection of minor- 
ity Governments we can find them at Petersburg, 
at Vienna, at Constantinople, and at many other 
places; great and small, The authorities there 
have no majorities, with their discussions and 
votes, to trouble them, and they enjoy themselves 
in all the repose of dignified minorities. 

All that can be done, where free institutions pre- 
vail, is to mark out the chart of the Government, 
and adhere to it, prescribing the necessary limit- 
ations, and then leaving the majority to decide on 
all questions that may arise, and to decide upon 
their responsibility and sense of duty. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not rise, Mr. 
President, for the purpose of making a speech. I 
have not occupied the attention of the Senate for 
a single moment in the consideration of this ques- 
tion. {Í propose now to speak for but a few 
moments, and I should not have done that, but 
for the proposition of one of the friends of this 
measure, the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Donag,] 
to strike out all the amendments which have been 
inserted in this bill by the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole. Large portions of the last three or 
four days have been consumed in discussing this 
question, and a large portion of the time has been 
occupied in defining positions and determining 
whether gentlemen were acting in conformity with 
platforms or not. Sir, I do not carea straw about 
this question of platforms. lam here sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and 
in determining the course of action proper for me 
to pursue, | have never gone to the record to 
determine whether it was to be found in this or 
that platform. I shall never go there until there 
is a change in the order of things, and we are 
sworn by platforms. Whether this measure 
comes up to the Democratic platform or the 
| Whig platform, I neither know nor care. That 
_ig a question for my Democratic friends to settle, 
if they think it a matter of sufficient importance 
to occupy their time. But I submit to them 
whether they are here for the purpose of legis- 
lating under the restrictions of a platform or under 
the requirements of the Constitution. It is said 
that we cannot go for a “general system” of 
internal improvements. That 1s the doctrine of our 
Democratic friends. I go for no other than a gen- 
eral system. I go for that system which is calcu- 
lated to confer the largest amount of good upon 
the whole country, and whether it be im my plat- 
form or not, it is in my convictions of constitu- 
tional duty, and 1 shall pursue that course. 
` Whether it is a general system, a special system, 
` or what sort of system you please tocall it, I shall 
© not inquire. I shall only ask myself, is it a con- 
' gtitational cyztora? Ts it a sensible system? If it 
` þe consti'utione 1| and sensible, whether partial or 
ʻi general, I shail support it. an Pa 
| Tam ready to give my vote for this bill, from 
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an honest conviction that, while it does not do | 
justice to every poruon of the country, it approx- ; 
Imates as nearly to it as it is possible for us now ; 
to attain. If gentlemen desire to make it more ` 
just, why do they not offer their amendments? 

Do they fear to make it a general system, and ` 
thereby come in conflict with the platform laid ; 
down by their party? Let them ask themselves . 
whether it is within the purview, and meaning, | 
and powers of the Constitution. If gentlemen 

oppose the bill on constitutional grounds, I can 

underatand it, but when they tell me that they op- 

pose it on the ground of platforms, I do not com- 

prehend it. 

As to the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] I have not a word to 
say. That he finds it necessary to defend his con- 
sistency, is a matter for himself. 1 do not assail 
his consistency. I shall not assail it. Whether 
he has been for this system or against it—whether 


his party is for or against it—whether it is ortho- |, 


dox or not, is immaterial to me. I am glad to | 
find him at last with us upon this great ques- 
tion. 

But the proposition now before us is to strike 
out all the amendments which have been adopted, 
and that is the point to which I wish to invite the | 
attention of the Senate. Mr. President, have we 
been playing the part of children for the last three 
or four daya? The Senate, after deliberate inves- 
tigation and consideration, have inserted these 
amendments, and are we to stultify ourselves now 
by striking them all out without consideration ? 
Were they put there in good faith, and witb an 


honest impression of their adaptation to the wants |; 


and interests of the country? If they were, let 

them remain there. If they were not thus put in, 

they were put in improperly and incorrectly. I 

know that my friend from Iowa is a friend of this 

measure, and I know his solicitude to carry it 

through; but let me say to him that if you strike 

out at one fell swoop all the amendments which 

have been put in by the Senate in Committee of 

the Whole, instead of strengthening, you will de- | 
stroy the measure. 

I ask the honorable Senator from Iowa if there | 
is a solitary man here who lives on the border of 
the Mississippi, or is interested in the trade of that | 
great valley—is there a man here from that great | 

rtion of the Union, that can feel himself justified | 
in his conscience before his constituents, to vote | 
to strike out the additional appropriation which 
has been put in for our western rivers? How long, 
sir, are we to be the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to our Atlantic sea-board? 
are we to contribute as largely as they do to the 
support of this Government, by the levying of 
taxes in the form of impost duties, and when we 
come before the American Senate, and ask that a 
poor pittance of justice shall be measured out to | 
us, then it shall be denied? Iam no sectional man. 
Strike out these appropriations if you please, and | 
show me that the interests and the honor of the 
country will be subserved by an appropriation i 
upon 
it. Treat me, if you choose, as an alien from this | 
great Republic, from this great Confederacy of | 
States—strike the blow, and strike boldly, but as - 
long as [ claim to be an American Senator, I will 


country. 

The history of the country demonstrates that 
we of the West have never received that attention 
at the hands of the Government which our inter- ` 
ests, our wants, our rights, yea, sir, even cold- | 
blooded justice demands; and yet you call upon | 
us in terms of affection and brotherly kindness | 
when appropriations are to be made for the At- | 
lantic sea-board, and when we come and ask ap- | 
propriations for our great rivers, a question is 
raised as to whether the Democratic platform does | 
not stand in the way; the constitutional argument 
is presented; and we are left by one argument or 
another to grope our way with all the difficulties 
that surround us. If the Mississippi river and , 
its tributaries constitute no object of legislative | 
interest to this country, I should like to know what | 
object should? If you put it on the score of com- | 
merce, we are willing to be measured by that stand- | 
ard. If you putit upon the score of population, 
we are willing to be measured by that standard. 
lf you put it upon the score of contributions to 


How long || 


our Atlantic sea-board, and I will vote for ;| 


:: could scarcely have believed an absurdity 


7 at his door. 
{ 
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| the common Treasury, we are willing to abide by 
| that. 
of patriotic devotion to the country, we are willing 
to be measured by that standard. But in the name 
of the valley of the Mississippi, in the name of 
the rights of the people of that region—in the name 
of justice, I protest against this narrow and con- 


tracted species of legislation which accords to iso- | 


lated places the patronage of the Government, 
and withholds it from the great West. 

I shall vote for this bill. I have voted thus far 
for most of the amendments which have been 
adopted. Iam willing to take those amendments 
as the sense of the Senate has declared upon them. 
l am willing to pass the bill at once with those 
amendments; butif you strike out the amendments 
which have been put in, I shall still vote for the 
bill, although I know that it will do the grossest 
injustice to a large region of country; although 
I know that it will grossly neglect my constituents. 
Yet, sir, that constituency never sent me here to 
be bound down to an isolated point. They sent 
me to guard their interests, and then to act for this 
Union in all its interests and all its wants. 

One word more and I shall have done; and I 

. beg pardon of the Senate for having trespassed so 
long on their time. The distinguished Senator 
from Michigan alluded to the calumnies and slan- 
` ders that pervade the country. I do not perceive 


any direct connection between that and the subject | 


under consideration; but I do not complain of it. 
The distinguished Senator says that a man is 
scarcely presented to the country for the support 
of the people before the flood-gates of calumny 
and slander are raised, and he is covered with their 
‘filth. That is, unfortunately, too true, and I 
` merely allude to it for the purpose of vindicating 
! myself, humble as I am, from one of these calum- 

nies. 

published in some newspaper—that I, during this 
; canvass, had pronounced General Pierce a coward. 
; I do not know that the honorable Senator from 
; Michigan meant to allude to me when he said that 
such things had been said. Whether heintended 
to allude to me or not, I neither know nor care; 
but what | have to say is, that it is utterly untrue. 
No man ever heard me assail General Pierce as a 
coward. That is not my habit. When 1 under- 
take to assail a man’s courage I shall do it under 
circumstances that hold me to the proper respon- 
sibilities that characterizea gentleman. To assail 
a man before the people as a coward I should think 
was a most cowardly act in myself; and, there- 
| fore, I have never done so. I have never assailed 
General Pierce personally. I shall not assail him 
personally; but I shall discuss his political acts 
and conduct fearlessly and freely. Ifthe honorable 
| Senator from Michigan has been assailed—and I 


|| know he has been grossly assailed—-I deplore it; 


and all that I can rejoice at and congratulate him 


over many 
ever muc 

: questions of party, and while I shall be willing 
always to meet his positions fully and frankly, i 


i last calumny that may be prop 
! He says he does not know but that if his wife had 


o be ,| died there would have been some who would have | 
not retort by doing injustice to any portion of this |: 


said he had killed her; and he fears that many 
i good Whigs would have believed it. Sir, I must 
vindicate the intelligence of the Whig party. They 

like that. 
1 would say to the honorable Senator, however, 
that there is one thing which has never been laid 
No man has ever been found in this 


found so steeped in calumny and slander, as to 
charge the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
with being a Whig. {[Laughter.] Iam sure he 
will escape that charge. 


this bill to stand by the amendments that have 
been added to it. Let us send the bill to the 
House of Representatives with the amendments 
we shall send it there strengthened by this course. 


States of Kentucky and Tennessee—and why? 


More than that, if you put itupon the score | 


ii ator from Arkansas. 


I have heard it said—and I believe it was | 


: sincerely trust he may yet live to triumph over the `.: 
ated against him. ` 


In that House the bill got but one vote from the . 


But the bill, as now amended, does justice, in part, 
to Kentucky and Tennessee; and without pretend- 
ing to know what effect this may have upon their 
| minds, Í believe that those gentlemen who opposed 
| it then will be found now sustaining and voting 


for it. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, it is not my 
purpose to speak at large upon this bill. I have 
not the time, the preparation, nor the inclination 
| to do so. Butcircumstances have occurred which 
: will, I think, justify me in consuming a very few 
! minutes in detending my position in relation to this 

measure. Sometime since, when a bill was up 
proposing a reconnoissance of the Chinese seas, 
the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Bortanp,] when 
he perceived in me a disposition to favor it, charged 
upon me a ponen inconsistency, and asked how 
i it was that Í could support a bill for the survey of 
foreign seas, and yet refuse to vote for one to clear 
out rivers and construct harbors at home. I had 
no time, on that occasion to reply, for the Senate 
adjourned immediately upon the speech of the Sen- 
But I have now a chance to 
i accomplish both a personal and a public object; 
| for in defining my position in relation to this mat- 


|i ter, and in defending myself against this charge 


of inconsistency, I shall give some of the reasons 
which induce me to oppose this bill; and I shall 
endeavor to be very brief. 

Mr. President, to suppose that it was an incon- 
| sistency to vote for a naval and commercial survey 
| of the high seas, and refuse to support a bill to 
i construct harbors and to clear out rivers within 
‘ the States, is to suppose that this Government has 
‘the same power over domestic commerce which 

it can exercise over foreign commerce upon the 
high seas. This, I must be permitted to say, is a 
‘pretension more latitudinarian in its extent than 

as ever been sustained before by any jurist or 


!. statesman who has had occasion to express an 
ae upon this subject. 
l 


Why, sir, Judge 
arshall himself, in the case of Gibbons and 


'. Ogden, affirmed that there was a portion of do- 


mestic commerce, that which was entirely within 
the States, over which the States had exclusive 
jurisdiction. Republican jurists have gone still 
further. They have maintained that even in rela- 
tion to the regulation of commerce among the 
States, the State governments had concurrent 
power, and that the check was that when both 
governments legislated in reference to the same 


|| object, that the law of the Federal Government 


was supreme, and that the State law in that case 
must giveway. Judge Taney, as lately as the case 
of Groves and Slaughter, in 1837, said that the 
Supreme Court had never yet decided that this 
concurrent power did not exist. By this he must 
have meant that the Supreme Court had never 
| expressly decided a point which went to that ex- 


,| tent, for it was undoubtedly true that the Judge 
‘| upon is, that he has lived long enough to triumph 

of these calumnies and slanders. How- | 
I may differ from him upon the great ' 


who delivered the opinion of the majority of the 
court had, in more than one instance, as did Judge 
Marshall in the case of Gibbons and Ogden, de- 
clare that the power of the Federal Government 
. over the regulation of commerce among the States 
was exclusive as well as supreme. Well, sir, if 
the Supreme Court had never decided, as a court, 
that the States had no concurrent power over this 
regulation of commerce between the States—if it 


f did not decide it up to that time, it has not since, 
| for there has been no decision, except, perhaps, 


: that in the “ passenger” cases, which has carried 
‘the power of the Federal Government over the 
regulation of commerce among the States further 
than Judge Marshall or the court did, in the case 


i| of Gibbons and Ogden. And Judge Woodbury 
broad land reckless enough—no man has ever been ; 


maintained, and cited cases in his opinion in that 


| very case to prove, that the Supreme Court itself 


had virtually decided upon other occasions that 
_ this was a concurrent power to be exercised by 


i both. 
In conclusion, I would entreat the friends of: 


But, sir, in relation to the power over the regu- 


i: lation of foreign commerce upon the high seas, it 


i has never been pretended by any one that the 


€ ~ States had any share or any concurrent jurisdic- 
added, and, instead of sending it there weakened, | 


tion. There the power of the Federal Govern- 
' ment is supreme and exclusive. There it has all 
the powers of a complete Government. The dif- 


i: ference between the one case and the other is that 
Because the Representatives of those States saw | in relation to internal commerce; the power which 
that it did great injustice to their constituents, and , does not belong to the General Government, be- 
i they could not, in their consciences, sustain it. |! longs to the States, and a stricter rule of construc- 
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tion applies. But in the regulation of commerce 
upon the high seas, the power that does not be- 


long to the General Government does not belong ` 


to the States, and therefore a more liberal rule of 
construction applies in relation to the implied pow- 
ers; | mean those which are implied under the 
clause which allows the Federal Government to 
use the means necessary and proper to carry out 
the granted powers. 

Sir, here isa distinction which will explain more 
than one of the inconsistencies which have been 
charged upon the strict-construction school—a 
school to which I am still proud to belong, how- 
ever small and diminishing may be its number. 
1 say here is a distinction which will explain many 
of the apparent inconsistencies in that school. In 
relation to commerce within the States—in rela- 
tion to that class of powers that, if not exercised 
by the General Government, will be exercised by 
the States, the Constitution itself expressly lays 
down a strict rule of construction. [t enacts that 
the construction shall be given in favor of the 
grantor and against the grantee, and that the pow- 
ers not expressly granted shall be considered as 
reserved to the States, or to the people. It lays 
down a stricter rule in that case, and when you 
come to look for the means, they must not only 
be necessary, but they must be proper, and they 
must be proper in reference to that very fact of 
the division of power. For instance, Judge Mc- 
Lean, in the case of Groves and Slaughter, de- 
clared that the police power of the States was 
higher and above the Constitution and the law. 
This is the first judicial exposition of the higher 
law with which [have met. He declared that if 
that came in conflict with the laws of the Federal 
Government, the State had a right, for the sake of 
self-preservation, to stand by its police power. 
Therefore, in ascertaining what means may be em- 
ployed, not only as necessary, but as proper, 
their propriety must be considered in reference to 
the powers of the States. They .must be found 
to be proper in view of that maxim of the law, 
that you shall so use your own rights as not to 
destroy the equal or superior rights of another. 
This necessity for respecting the powers of both 
governments, the police power of the one as well 
as the commercial power of the other, is a princi- 


ple which has been respected by the Supreme : 


Court, and by all its judges from Marshall down. 

But the same rule does not apply when you 
come to that class of powers which belong to the 
General Government alone, such as the treaty- 
making power, and that of regulating commerce on 


the high seas. The rule does not apply to those ;! 1 a i 
‘| Federal Government in relation to an internal im- 


powers, because, if not exercised by the General 


Government, they cannot be exercised by the ' 


States, and the functions of a complete govern- 
ment would not exist upon these subjects. In these 
cases, then, you may fairly exercisea more liberal 
rule of construction. The limitation is, that in the 
implied powers of the Government, none must 
be exercised that are forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion, and the Federal Government must not, under 
the pretense of regulating this foreign commerce, 
operate within the States to the injury of their 
equal rights, and equal powers which have been 


reserved to them in respect to other matters. 


These are the restrictions. 

Now, if we can buy a chart for a vessel that is 
sailing on the high seas—and surely we have as 
much right to buy achart as to buy a log and 
chronometer, which ascertains the rate of sailing— 
can we not make a chart? And if we can make 


a chart, may we not make the surveys on which : 
Can anything be clearer? ‘ 


the chart is founded ? 
And the same reasoning applies in reference to 
the coast survey and light-houses, in regard to 
which we have been so often accused of incon- 


sistency. We havea right to obtain cessions of | 
the sites of these light-houses, and to erect them | 


under that clause which allows us to erect the 
needful buildings. 


the high seas and without the States, beyond the 
marine league, to enable a ship to keep its path 
and pursue its way in safety upon the deep, and 
within that region where we have powers that we 
have not elsewhere, and where, too, the States 
have none. 

Sir, beyond the marine league the power of a 


‘and dams to surmount the obstructions? 
can be no substantial difference between raising . 
the water above the ledge of rocks, or sinking : 

If, then, they have the | 

power by locks and dams to improve the naviga- :! € 

‘it not obvious that two heads to such a system 

: a canalalong side of it? 

. If it has the power to create these channels for the 

eld ee of regulating commerce by water, why not 


These buildings are needful, `i 
not for the purpose of exercising jurisdiction |: 
within the States, but to exercise jurisdiction upon ` 


can regulate foreign commerce; and it has always 
taken to itself a larger power under that head than 
it has exercised under any other. Why, sir, we 
exercise powers in relation to American persons 
and property abroad and upon the high seas which 
could never be claimed by this Government within 
the States. We claim there a jurisdiction over 
both persons and property, which can only be 


justified upon the course of reasoning which | have ` 


been pursuing. The General Government has 
taken larger powers there than it has within the 
States, and for the manifestly very good reason 
that, for these necessary objects the powers of a 
complete government could not exist unless they 
were exercised upon this implication by the Gen- 
eral Government. The same course of reasoning 
may be applied to a certain portion of the power 
exercised under the treaty-making authority. 

But [ have not time to dwell upon these points; 


and l only alluded to them for the purpose of 


affording the clue to an explanation of the appa- 
rent inconsistency which has been so often alleged 


: against us. And here permit me to say that I do 


not maintain and avow these opinions for the 
selfish purpose of obtaining appropriations for the 
Atlantic coast upon principles which would ex- 
clude the claim of our fellow-citizens upon the in- 
terior rivers and lakes. I believe that there is a 
distinction between the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the high seas beyond the marine 
league, and upon the Mississippi river. I believe 
that it can punishcrimes and regulate property on 
the high seasin modes which itcannotuse on rivers 


within the jurisdiction of the States. I believe 
there is a difference in these powers. But I say, 


in all sincerity, that if by so doing I could pre- 
vent this Government from assuming the danger- 
ous power of constructing internal improvements, 
making harbors and opening rivers—if by that 
sacrifice I could do it, I would cheerfully advocate 
a return to the State system in relation to light- 
houses. Before the adoption of the present Con- 
stitution, and for some years afterwards, many 
of the States did make their own light-houses; and 
I would be willing, although I believe there is con- 
stitutional power to erect them, to abandon, and I 


‘ would most cheerfully abandon, any such exer- 


cise, if by so doing I could tie the hands of the 


provement system. 

And now, sir, let us see how it will work if we 
undertake to exercise the same powers within the 
States. How is it that the right is claimed for the 
Federal Government to construct harbors and clear 
out rivers within the States under the power of 


: regulating commerce? Sir,if the Federal Govern- ` 


ment has power to clear out rivers under the power 
of regulating commerce, has itnot power by locks 
There 


the ledge below the water. 
tion of ariver, have they not as much right to dig 
Where is the difference? 


y land, why notby railroad? Who can show me 
any distinction? So little am I satisfied with the 


: efforts which have been made to draw thesedistinc- 
tions, and to limit the power by looking to the size ' r à 
i; more of these means if we left it to the States to 
- execute them, than if this Government were to 


of these rivers, that I feel bound to say that I can 
see nothing in these definitions in relation to the 


i national river, while the Hudson, which floats so 

much more commerce, is not. According to it, the |! Í e 
; Susquehanna would be a national river, while the |; fore, there are no means of constructing those im- 
| Patapsco, upon which the city of Baltimore issitu- ;| provements, unless you admit that the power rests 


_ purposes? 
- communication that can be necessary for war pur- 


| Up. 


have the right to make harbors and clear out rivers 
under the authority to regulate commerce, the 
power exists as to all these channels of commerce 
and intercommunication, in my opinion. 

Let us see where this will lead us under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, which have already 
done so much, in my opinion, to extend the power 
of the General Government. Why, it must be 
remembered that Judge Marshall, and I believe if 
the court could be polled, a majority of its present 
Judges would declare that the power to regulate 
commerce among the States, is in the General 
Government an exclusive power. It must be re- 
membered, too, that even the republican jurists 


‘have admitted that the power of the States to 


regulate commerce among the States was only a 
concurrent power, and must give way to the legis- 
lation of the Union as being the supreme law of 
the land, when that legislation extended to the 
subject. What is the consequence? Why, if 
that is the case, according to the opinion of Judge 
Marshall, and that school of jurists, there is then 
no power in the States to construct harbors, or 
clear out rivers, or make roads and canals; for if 
the power of the Federal Government comes in 
under the authority to regulate commerce, it is ex- 
clusive; and it would follow, according to the con- 
struction even of the republican jurists, that the 
power of the States must give way in these cases 
of concurrent jurisdiction, when the power of the 
Federal Government had been exercised over the 
same subject, for the latter would be supreme. 
Take the case referred to by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Geyer] yesterday; the General Gov- 
ernment could have gone on, although Illinois pro- 
tested and could have constructed such improve- 
ments in the harbor of St. Louis as would have 
destroyed the value of the rival position in the State 
of Illinois. These conclusions inevitably follow; 
and it will not be ten years, I fear, before they are 
advocated, and efforts be made to act upon them. 
As 1 said before, if the power is to be derived 
under that head, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are to be respected, then the power of the 
Federal Government is supreme, and it can over- 
rule the whole State policy, and direct in all of 
their systems of internal improvements according 
to its own pleasure and notions of propriety. 
Would any man alive be willing just now to agree 
to any such construction, or to admit any such 
conclusion? And yet I think it will be difficult to 
show that it does not legitimately follow from the 
assumption that this power is to be derived from 
that of regulating commerce among the States. 
But, sir, it is said that the right may be derived 
under the war power, as affording the means which 
are necessary and proper for the purpose of cre- 
ating military intercommunication. How can that 
necessity be supposed to exist? Have not the 
States created a far more efficient system of com- 
munication than the General Government would 
have done if it had taken to itself the exclusive 
power of directing these works, and of creating 
these means of intercommunication at the begin- 
ning? Who can doubt it? Is it necessary to argue 
such a proposition, that we have a far better sys- 


' tem of intercommunication created and made by 


the States than we should have had if the States 
had not meddled with such subjects, and had left 
them entirely with the General Government? Is 


would be incompatible with its efficiency? But, 
sir, will any one say that it is necessary, at this 
time of day, and in the present position of the 
American people, to construct such works for war 
Have we not all the means of inter- 


poses, and is it not probable that we should have 


interfere? 

Another class of arguments has been brought 
It is said that we must admit this right, from 
the necessity of the case, where rivers flow through 


i: several States; where harbors are to be constructed 


in which more than one State is interested, and 


| where one State cannot be expected to devote its 


energies for the benefit of another; and that, there- 


ated, would be excluded fromthe rule. No, sir; if |! in the Federal Government. Sir, if I were brought 


the power exists to construct these works—if we 


to so extreme a conclusion as that, I should say 
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that it was a casus omissus in the Constitution. But 
this by no means follows. I believe, under that 
power which was referred to yesterday by the 


| 


distinguished Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dove- H 


LAs,} under the power which may be given to the 
States to impose tonnage duties, and under the 
power given to the States to enter into compacts 
with the consent of the General Government, a 


| sufficient. 


system might be framed which would not only be | 


efficient, but which would improve our harbors and 
rivers much more efficiently and justly, than can 
be expected from the direct agency of the General 
Government. 

I think it takes but half an eye to perceive that, 
if the General Government should once enter upon 
a system of internal improvements, even if the 
power to do so were conceded without opposition, 
thesystem would break down by its own abuses 
and corruptions. These systems have broken 
down in the States which supported them. The 
States have found that it was better to leave such 
things to the voluntary enterprises of individuals 
and associations, than to undertake them them- 
selves. If we make the experiment, we shall find 
that it would have been far better to have left this 


4 


| 


subject to the voluntary enterprise of the States as © 
States, and to have permitted them to have matured | 


by compact such a system of intercommunication 
as would have met the wants of commerce. 

Sir, I have not time, I do not mean to go fully, 
into the subject. 


rivalries and animosities it would excite, if the 


Government were once to enter fully into such a ` 


system. Different sections of the Union would 
become jealous of each other and complain that 
the Government had been partial towards one 
portion of the country, and left the commerce 
of another without that protection to which it 
was entitled. But I will pass over these things. 
It would be wrong for me to detain the Senate at 
this late period of their session, if I had the time 
and preparation to go into the subject. I can 
barely touch some of the topics connected with 
this great question, and I know that I do it im- 
perfectly. Much has been said here in relation 
to the unequal interest which the different States 
had in this bill. We have already witnessed 
disputes here between the representatives of the 
different States in relation to the relative share 
of the benefits of the bill which they were to en- 
joy. Such contests will only become more com- 
mon if we should extend the system. But, for 
myself, I do not come here to raise any oppo- 
sition to this bill on account of its inequality. I 
do not complain that this State has less, or that 
the other State has more. 


But let any man pause for a : 
moment and consider what sectional heats and | 


No, sir; I come here |: 


and exploration of the China Seas, under the 

power given to Congress to regulate commerce? 
Mr. HUNTER. That is one power. It may 

come in under the naval power also; but either is | 


Mr. BORLAND. Very well. I take it, then, | 
under the head of commerce. I said the other day, || 
what I think I may properly repeat now, that, 
claiming the exercise of that power under the au 
thority given by the Constitution to the Congress 
of the United States to regulate commerce, there | 
is an inconsistency on the part of the Senator in. 
advocating the exercise of it in that instance, and 
opposing its exercise, or denying the power to ex- , 
ercise it, in the case of our interior navigable : 
waters. For we find in the first article of the Con- ` 
stitution, section eight, this clause, among others, : 
defining the powers of Congress: ‘‘To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the ' 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.” There 
is precisely the same source of power, whether ap- 
plied to foreign commerce, or commerce among 
the States, or with the Indian tribes. The power 
© to regulate commerce,” under which the Senator 
says he claims the exercise of it in a survey of the , 
China Seas, has precisely the same source, and no , 
other, from which we claim to exercise it upon our 


1 


' navigable streams and upon our lakes. 


tion of this power in the oneinstance, and contend || 


Now, I ask the Senator from Virginia, if the 
source of power be the same, and the necessity i 
for its exercise in one instance be as great as in li 
the other, how can he deny the practical applica- |, 


for it in the other? It seems to me that it needs ' 


‘no argument to show, that power to do the one is 


i lakes, as well as upon the ocean. 


; even if you estimate them numerically—upon our 
' rivers and lakes than upon the ocean; although I | 


| 


to maintain that interest which is common to us 7 


all—that interest which pervades every class and 
every degree in this community, and which, so 


cisely the same source, 


power to do the other. We claim both from pre- '' 


Although I have perhaps no more respect for ` 


precedent than others, and perhaps less, as bind- 
Ing upon us in our action, yet, I do contend, that 


so far as presedent has any weight it is in favor of 
the exercise of the power of the expenditure of 
money for purposes of improvement, and com- 
mercial purposes upon navigable streams and 
There is no 
page of our legislative history that does not show 
that this power was exercised in more cases— | 


admit that the amount of money has not been so || 
eat. 
E Then, sir, I think the inconsistency of the Sen- 
ator—if he will permit me to use the term, and I 
use it with no disrespect—is apparent. The Sen- 
ator has not perused. 
harbors upon the Atlantic coast? 
Mr. HUNTER. I have. 
Mr. BORLAND. TheSenator has not refused : 
to vote for the erection of light-houses on the At- ; 


‘| antic coast? 


far as our country is concerned, knows neither ;; 


geographical limit nor division; which was the 
same yesterday that it is to-day, and will be as 
strong to-morrow as it is now—TI mean the com- 
mon interest which we all have in preserving the 
Constitution, the highest interest which an Amer- 
ican statesman can propose to himself; and in- 
stead of endeavoring to warp and twist it to meet 
fugitive, and temporary, and fleeting cases of ex- 
primy, let us make those cases of expediency 

end to the higher and nobler objects of preserv- 
ing the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, I am sorry 
to have to detain the Senate any length of time from 
a vote on the subject now before them. I regret 
very much that I should be thrown for a moment 
even in seeming opposition to the views of the Sen- 


ator from Virginia, for whose opinions on all sub- | 


jects, as he knows very well, I entertain the very 
highest respect. It is always with great diffidence 
in my own opinions, and with great regret, that I 
differ with him, even seemingly. But as his re- 
marke have probably grown out of what he con- 
sidered a charge made by me, some time ago, of 
inconsistency, [ feel bound, in justice to him, as 
well as to myself, to say a few words. 

In the beginning, however, I would liketo know, 
that T may fully understand the Senator, whether 
T am to understand him as claiming the exercise of 
this power which he advocated the other day, and 
to which I objected, as inconsistent with his gen- 
eral course; 


Mr. HUNTER. No, sir; but I explained the : 


| ground of that. : 
© Mr. BORLAND. For what are light-houses ` 
|! erected, but for the protection of commerce? And , 


is not the authority to erect them derived from the | 


|, power ‘‘to regulate commerce?” Precisely the 


‘| game source of 
‘| improvement o 


poea under which we claim the 
our rivers and lakes. 


i| the Senator has voted at any time to erect light- 
‘| houses, he has exercised that power of Congress 


i 
t 


i 
Í 
i 
i 
| 
H 


tis, toexpend money for the survey } 


: under the clause of the Constitution which I have |! 
practically enforced the authority of | 
_| Congress under that clause. Isay, therefore, that ` 


il read, and has 


1 


l 


he has been inconsistent, when he refused to carry ` 


If this view be correct, then we have one other 
clause of the Constitution, in the very same arti- ` 
cle, but in section nine, which has been set at 
naught and defied by such inconsistent action. It 
is this: In the sixth clause of the ninth section of 
the first article, we find: ‘*No preference shall be 
given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another.” | 


il 
| it out with regard to western rivers and harbors. + 
H 
| 


How can you erect a light-house—how can you || 


expend money for any other purpose of improve- |, 
ment, either for the protection or regulation of |. 
commerce in one part of the Union only, and ' 
when the same necessity is shown in another part, | 
whether on the Atlantic coast or high up our riv- » 
ers, refuse it, without going in the very teeth of ;; 
this provision of the Constitution, which declares i. 
that no preference shall be given to the ports of || 


his vote, I apprehend, for i| 


Now, if .. 
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one State over those of another? Then, although 
it may be said that the Constitution does not con- 
fer express power to do any particular work, I 
claim that all those who concede the authority of 
the General Government to go upon the ocean and 
expend money, or to erect light-houses, or any 
other works upon the Atlantic coast, for the ben- 
efit of any one part of the Union, under that clause 


: of the Constitution which gives Congress power 


“to regulate commerce,” cannot deny the same 
power to the interior. The eighteenth clause of 
the eighth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution confers on Congress power ‘to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers.” It 
does not specify the particular instances in which 
the krante powers shall be exercised, but it gives 
a general power ‘‘to regulate commerce;” it de- 
clares that no preference shall be given to one port 
over another; and then it gives Congress power to 
pass all laws necessary to carry Into execution 
every general power granted. 

It did strike me, and it still strikes me, as a 
strange inconsistency to assume to exercise this 
power, as conferred by the Constitution, at one 
point in the Union, and for the benefit of one port 


of the Union, or to go abroad to foreign seas and 


exercise it for the general benefit of foreign com- 
merce, and to deny its exercise, or the right to 
exercise it, when an equal necessity is demon- 
strated for its exercise, within the limits of our 
own country on our own navigable streams and 
lakes. This inconsistency results, as I apprehend 
and as I have stated before, from what has been 
the education of gentlemen living upon the Atlan- 
tic slope of our country, under the ideas which 


' originated at the time of the formation of the Con- 


stitution, when we had no great lakes, no great 
rivers, and no western commerce, and when ideas 
of commerce were restricted to that carried on the 
waters of the ocean and those rivers emptying 
directly into the ocean from this bench of the 
country, which compared to the West is a mere 
bench. Commerce was then considered as exist- 
ing here and nowhere else, because we had no 


' other. The doctrine was then confined to improve- 


ments upon the Atlantic coast, which, perhaps, 
considering the magnitude of the rivers flowing 
into it, was correct. But since that time there has 
been a great expansion of our country; the great 
West has been built up, and we have a commerce 
there fully equal if not greater than that on the 
Atlantic coast. It seems to me, then, taking these 
things into consideration, that these ideas, even if 
right in the beginning, should be still held as suf- 


; ficient to give us the same power as far as our 


limits extend; and that old notions, which have 
no application to our present condition, should be 
abandoned. 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. President, as the propo- 
sition made by the honorable Senator from Iowa, 
to make this a test question—to reject the amend- 
ments and save the bill—is in entire accordance 
with the position which I took in the commence- 
ment, I wish to make a few remarks in sustaining 
that position. Whether the adoption of these 
amendments, which have been agreed to by the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole, will defeat 
the bill in the House, must be a matter of opinion 
with individuals, I do not view it in the light of 
any contest between the two Houses. I go into 
no discussion of that kind. I am not influenced 
by any such feeling; but I try to ascertain the fact 
in this, as in all other matters, for the satisfaction 
of my own mind; and I have come to the conclu- 


sion, not because there is any particular obstinacy 


or preconceived opinion in the House of Repre- 


: sentatives, or any particular proclivity of talk 


there to prevent them from action, but from the 
late period of the session, the difficulty of the sub- 
ject itself, from all the circumstances surrounding 
it—and there is nothing in the debate to change 
my opinion—that if these large amendments be 
made to the bill, it will be necessarily defeated. 
I desire to vote for the bill as it came from the 
Jouse. I think that, as it came to us, it was one 
which should pass, and therefore I am anxious to 
keep itas it was. I voted for the particular amend- 
ment, now under consideration, when it was up 
before, and I should vote for it again if it depended 
on that amendment alone; but I shall vote against 
it now, because I think it better for the safety of 
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the bill that none of these amendments should be 
adopted. 

But, Mr. President, my principal object in rising 
was to advert, for a moment, to some of the argu- 
ments used by the honorable Senator from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Jones, ] in relation to this subject. The 
honorable Senator from Tennessee, as has been 
done frequently in this debate, alluded to platforms 
in rather a sneering manner, and he has taken 


| laid down. 


River and Harbor Bill—Mr. Downs and Mr. Jones of Tennessee. 
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would not go into the common council, who would 
not concur in the result of that council, unless a 
platform was laid down. Well, a platform was 
The honorable Senator from Tennes- 


i| see, I believe, acted a very conspicuous part in 
; forming the Whig platform, and in that Conven- 


j! 


i 


to-day a view of platforms generally which I 
suppose will apply to the Whig as well as to the ` 
‘ condemnation of it. The strongest epithets of de- 


Democratic platform. I understood him to inti- 
mate that there was something in platforms differ- 
ing from the Constitution; something in contrast, 
or in opposition to the Constitution of the country; 
and that, therefore, platforms were not to besworn 
to, or not to be adhered to. Now, so far from there 
being any conflict or contrast between the platform 
of a party and the Constitution, I have always 


thought that the very object of the platform of a >; 


party was to give their construction to the Con- 
stitution, their interpretation of it, to pledge them- 
selves to adopt a particular line of policy in carry- 
ing out the powers conferred by the Constitution. 
Why, then, should the gentleman come here and 
contrast the platform with the Constitution, and 
ask us to adhere to the Constitution and not to 
the platform? Would the gentleman have us be- 
lieve that his party, or any other party has adopt- 
ed a platform inconsistent with ihe onstitution ? 


Have they adopted a platform which they do not | 
think a conscientious interpretation of the Consti- | 


tution warrants? I can assure the gentleman that 


if his party has done so, mine has not. The Dem- : 


ocratic platform is our construction of the Consti- 
tution. 

But, sir, the position thus taken by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee in regard to platforms, has 


something in it which I hope will elicit the atten- ; 
tion of the people of the country of all parties. His į: 
party, I believe, at the last presidential election, ' 


and I think at some others, but certainly at the | i i ; 
‘| form; that nobody is bound by it, but that it may 


last, ran their candidate without any platform. 
Their principles were to be inferred from their can- 


didates and their course. They decided to make no | 


platform. As it very often happens when people 


are silent and non-committal, and weare left to in- | 


fer what ought to be declared, it did turn out that ; 
at the last presidential election—and it necessarily | 
will always turn out when there is no platform— | 
some persons were cheated. In one portion of the | 


Union it was said the candidate entertained a par- 
ticular set of opinions which were entertained in 


that quarter, and in another quarter different opin- | 


ions were held, and there was no platform to refer 


to. 

Mr. BORLAND. They are doing pretty much 
the same thing now. 

Mr. DOWNS. They are doing the same thing 
now, but a little worse. 
ing that the old catch would not do; finding that 


i 


T am afraid that, find- : 


the same stratagem would not apply twice; that ` 


the mum system would not do again, for the occur- 
rences of the last presidential election were too re- 
cent to induce an exact revival of it,. they were 
afraid to resort to it. 
Mr. BADGER. 
with my friend from Louisiana, but I must really 
ask if his remarks are pertinent to the river and 
harbor bill? . 
Mr. DOWNS. I did not know that the Whig 
arty were so tender on this point. I did not 
fnow that their sensibilities were so easily touched; 
but finding that out, 
more. [Laughter.] 


Mr. BADGER. I have no other objection to 


I am very sorry to interfere ' 


‘although a platform has been adopted, it is a mere | 
"ward their measures, when there is such an unrens 
` sonable disposition now, it is proof to my mind 


! ples, 
‘them out faithfully and fully, 


| be disregarded whenever the interests of any 
i tion of the party seem to require it to do so, 

i! gentleman and his party may adopt what course | 
i they please in regard to platforms; but I for one : 


tion. Sir, we have already had some reason for 
miscivings of the fidelity with which the platform 
of the Whig party will be adhered to; because, 
within a very few days after it was adopted, we 
found in one section of the Union the most decided 


nunciation and of contumely were heaped upon it. 
But I did hope that in another quarter of the Union 
—in that section from which the Senator from 
Tennessee and myself come—there would have 
been a very different disposition, and that there 


the Whig party would have adhered to their plat- + 


form,as laid down by their convention. Now, | 


am | to understand, from the jeering manner in 


| which the gentleman spoke of platforms, that he ` 
' does not consider that there is any binding obli- | 


gation in the Whig platform, but that the South, 
as well as the North, may spit upon it and deride 
it? 1f suchis his understanding, | think it is time 
the country should know it. 


on which the Democratic party have acted. But 
they have been inserted in the bill, and I wish to 
see them stricken out. I think the statement 
made the other day by the honorable chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, [Mr. Hamutn,] who 
has looked very carefully into the subject, shows 
very clearly that, with regard to the distribution 
of appropriations, the bill is not unfair. 

As long as this contest continues, the more I 
become convinced that a general system of inter- 


i nal improvements by the Government of the 


United States will never be permanently and sat- 
isfactorily gotten up. When I came here, I was, 
as I am yet,in theory, in favor of reasonable, and 
proper, and national improvements. ‘This is the 


‘ second great debate on this subject in which I have 
' been engaged since I have been here. The first 


one staggered my opinions, to a great extent, as 
to the practicability of these appropriations. But 
it was not so full as this debate has been, and is 
likely to be. I feel confident, now, that the his- 
tory of this debate shows, and I predict that, pass 
this bill or not, cut it down or extend it, the same 
feelings which actuate Congress now will actuate 


: them hereafter; and the difficulties will be so great 


| that I fear a reasonable and proper system never 


I know very well that the platform of a party has ' 


to support it; but 1 have always un 
{ still understand, that where parties solemnly 


adopt a platform, setting forth their principles, and : 


make their nominations and promise to sustain 
them, that, if they are not bound legally, they are 
honorably bound as honest men to abide by the 
principles thus laid down, and no party can dis- 
regard them without unfairness. Though I have 
no right to suggest a course to our opponents, 1 


must call the attention of the Senate and the pub- | 


lic to the fact, that from the course pursued by a 


prominent member of the party, it would seem | 


that in the approaching contest, as in the last, 


or- 


shall cease to be a member of the Democratic party 
if that party pursue a different course. I say, 
whatever course he or his party may think proper 
to adopt, Land my party, coming together through 
solemn council, and laying down a set of princi- 
feel bound in honor and fairness to carry 


the public would be treated with fairness by put- 


: suing a different course. 


: rally the West. 


Mr. President, there is another point in the 
honorable gentleman’s argument to which I wish 
to advert. He has argued this question as to 
amendments with a great deal of warmth, as 


‘he | 


and I do not think | 


‘ not such binding legal obligation met ye aresworn ;' 
rstood, and || 


can be adopted. Consequently, if we pass this 
bill we shall go on for a few years with a partial 
system, and it will, in the end, be destroyed. Is 
not the history of this bill a proof of that? The 
bill came from the House. It had been long and 


carefully debated there. It came to us from the 
immediate representatives of the people, who, we 


‘ are to suppose, have better means than any one 


T 


‘ else of understanding the wants of their districts. 


The bill has come before us at the last days of the 
session. Now, if particular local interests are to 
be insisted upon with such pertinacity whenever 


| a bill comes up—particularly when there is only 


to be a recess of three months, when we will come 
back here and can have another bill—if Senators 
cannot be induced to forbear, but will bring for- 


that this system never can be made permanent; 
that it will always be in danger of being overload- 
ed; that you cannot confine these improvements 
to a reasonable extent, but that you will apply 
them to local measures; that there is no general 


| line of demarkation by which one can easily be 


distinguished from another. Therefore, as it 
would be utterly impossible and unjust, as I ex- 
plained the other day, to havea special and partial 
system of improvements, it must fall. l predict 
that this will be the result, whether you pass this 
bill or not. If you could have a moderate system 
you might have some expectation of keeping it 
within proper bounds. But when it is seen that 
whatever system we commence will be carried to 


: suchan extreme that it cannot be kept within 


though it werea question between the East andthe . 


West. 
I do not see any reason why the gentleman should 
Is he a stronger advocate for 


western interests than myselfand many others? I 


‘ come much farther South and much farther West 
‘than he does; and I think I am identified by my 
i feelings and my course as much with the West ' 


' as any one here. 


|© western interests, and would contend as strenu- 
' ously for a fair distribution of these appropriations 


I shall touch them a little ` 


to the West as any one. ls this question of 
amendments to be made a test between the East 
and the West? Look at the amendments which 
have heen adopted, making appropriations. 


© not a great many of them for the East? I think 


the touching except that I think if the Senator © 


from Louisiana is a friend to the bill, it would be 
a great deal better for him to let us have a vote 
upon it, 
ate in discussing party politics. 

Mr. DOWNS. The gentleman, then, does not 
like a discussion of Whig policy? 

Mr. BADGER, I do not object to the gentle- 
man’s discussing it when we have time. 

Mr. DOWNS. . I shall occupy 
for I am never long at anything., 
Whig party, it seems, at this time, 

ended on the silent policy 
indeed there were some of their own party who 
rebelled against it. If I understand the history of 
the times aright, there were some of them who 


have not de- 


i i f the Sen- - : 3 : 
than to be cece Dye eE ` know how that is. But still, taking the bill as it 


almost as many, if not quiteas many, amendments 


‘have been putin for the East as for the West. 


The amount put in for the West may be a little 
more than for the East, or it may be less; I do not 


is, either with or without its amendments, I think 


`i its character, as to the distribution of its benefits 


of the last canvass; | 


bate tle ye f 
ter. e` 
[raora] :: than the East. 


between the East and the West, is about the same. 
I do not think there is any reason for rallying the 
feelings of the West in favor of the amendments, 
because they are no more locally interested in them 
There is no necessity then for 
rallying the West against the East. Amendments 


Now, I do not understand that it is so. . 


moderate bounds, (especially when there are so 
few reasons for urgency as at this time,) I have 


i almost come to the conclusion, and I think the 


I would go as far to promote : 


people will come to it, that the system is imprac- 
ticable, and must be abandoned, as it has been 
abandoned for the last seven or eight years. 

I wish, therefore, to express the hone that the 
Senate will take the bill as it came from the House. 
Let us refrain from amendments. There is but 


‘avery short time till the next session, and then 


Are | 


we can add anything to the bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, it 
was certainly very far from my intention to have 
involved in this question party polities of any 
sort. I had supposed that the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana, [Mr. eal was with us for 
this bill. The remarks which Í made on the sub- 
ject of platforms were made with reference to the 
discrepancies of opinion between the gentlemen on 
the other side of the Chamber. I understood the 
honorable Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Apams] 
to understand the platform in one way, and the 
honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] 
and the honorable Senator from JNinois, (Mr. 


 Dovexas,} and the honorable Senator from Louisi- 


have been put in for the Rappahannock and many . 


other rivers in the East, which I consider as clearly 


‘without the principle on which I have acted and 


ana, [Mr. Downs,] to understand it differently. 
The whole contest about platforms has been on the 
othersideofthe Chamber. Iam notawarethat there 
is a particle of difference here on the subject with 
the Whigs; but I believe there is a perfect coin- 
cidence between their opinions and those declared 


' by their convention. 
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Now, the only point that I feel called upon to | 
notice, in reply to the honorable Senator from | 
Louisiana, is this: He saya, why call up the feel- ' 
ings of one poruon of the country against an- 
other—the West against the East? Certainly, if 
the Senator had listened to my remarks, he would 
have seen that they were not calculated to produce 
any such etfect; because | declared distinctly a 
truth, which 1 think every Senator here will be 
bound to admit, that, in the dispensation of the 
patronage of this Government, that portion of the 
country to which | belong has enjoyed but a very 
small portion, taken in connection with the aggre- 
gate. Sir, we contribute more to the foreign 
commerce of this country than any other portion 
of i. The consumption of our portion of the 
country of the fabrics of foreign countries is 
greater than any other portion. Then, according 
to the only principle known to us, we are paying 
into the Federal Treasury our full, and just, and, 
in fact, over-proportion, according to the popula- 
tion; and when patronage comes to be dispensed 
in the States—I mean when improvements are to 
be made—the past history of the country shows 
that we have enjoyed a very small proportion. So 
far from arraying one section against the other, my 
argument was to appeal to our Atlantic sea-board 
friends to come up and supply that omission, and 
render us that justice which we had a right to de- 
mand and claim. 

I said further, distinctly, that I was ready to | 
vote for this bill as it came from the House of | 
Representatives, or as it now stood amended. I | 
think | am a little more consistent in that than the 
gentleman himself. The gentleman thinks this 
bill, with the amendments put into it, goes a little - 
too far. According to my conception of our 
powers under the Constitution of the country, it 
does not go too far. He differs with me on that, 
and thinks it goes too far. As to the question of 
right and justice, it does seem to me, that no man 
can misapprehend the difference; but it must be 
conceded that the bill, as it now stands before the 
Senate, enlarged as it is, renders more equal jus- 
tice to the various portions of the country than 
the bill as it came from the House of Representa- 
tives, 

The only question which I apprehend the Sena- 
tor desires to reach is, whether the bill will be 
safer if it be left as it came from the House, or as 
it now stands; or it may be, that he objects to 
some of the amendments. If so, when they pass 
in review before us, we shall have an opportunity 


of striking them out; but let us not make a general ` 


sweep, and strike all out. The objection which 


at. Then, to disagree to these amendments is to 


! 
i 
l 
! 


' large majorities in their favor, and some of them 


with some of the appropriations made in this bill. 
Is not that river one of more importance in a com- 
mercial point of view, in a national point of view, 
than the Bayou La Fourche in Louisiana, or the 
Appomattox or James rivers in Virginia, or the 
Trinity or Colorado rivers in Texas? Although 
there is no appropriation here for theimprovement 
of these rivers, yet there is an appropriation for 
their survey. i do not wish my friends from | 
Texas to suppose, that I mean any dissespect to. 
the State of Texas, or her great rivers, by this 
comparison. I admit, that if other States get ap- 
propriations for rivers of no greater importance, 
the Texas rivers ought to be included also. 

Then an amendment has been adopted inserting 
in the bill an additional appropriation of $150,000 
for the construction of snag-boats, to be used on 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Arkansas, and the 
Missouri. Pela that to be a great improvement 
upon the bill. For it seems to be admitted on all ` 
hands, that the appropriations made for those ob- 
jects will amount to nothing, unless this addition 

e made. I think that the amendment increasing 
the appropriation for the removal of the raft of 
Red river from $50,000 to $100,000 is a decided ' 
improvement upon the bill, if you intend to attain 
that object at all. 

So I believe that almost every other amendment 

roposed to the bill has been an improvement upon 


say at once that the Senate has been foolishly and 
wantonly disposing of its time during the last two 
or three days in the discussion of this bill. Most | 
of these amendments have been made by very 


without opposition at all. 

I do not say that I shall vote for the bill as 
amended, but I consider that the amendments are | 
a decided improvement on it as it came from the 
House of Representatives. My friend from Loui- | 


` siana, the other day, made objection to a certain 


amendment for the survey of the Rappahannock 
river—a river of decided commercial importance— 
a larger stream, watering a larger district of coun- 


try, with a larger commerce, than some other || 


rivers contained in the bill. I do not see how he 
can reconcile it to himself to vote for the bill with 
that appropriation in it. I cannot well see the 
consistency of his position, in opposition to the 


` amendment for the Rappahannock, and his support 


I made to the proposition of my friend from lowa i; 


was, that we ought not to make the vote on this 
question a test vote, whether or not we would 
strike out all the amendments. 

The remark which [ made about the platform, 
was not in regard to platforms generally, but as 
to differences of opinion between the construction 
given by the political friends of the Senator— 
some of them saying that this bill was not within 
the purview and meaning of their platform, and 
others believing that it was. Hence, I said that 
we were not here to legislate by platforms; that 
the simple question was not to determine here in 
regard to his own convictions, but as to the con- 
stitutional 
doing it. I repeat, 1 am ready to vote for this bill, ; 
either as it came from the House, or as it now 
stands. I prefer it, however, as it now stands, 


of some other provisions in the bill, such as for 


\; Bayou La Fourche. 


Mr. DOWNS. The gentleman seems to have | 
forgotten entirely a debate which was gotten up the | 
other day. He objects now to the appropriation | 
for the improvement of the Bayou La Fourche, 
and seems to think that is obnoxious to the’ob- | 
jection I made to the appropriation for the Rap- : 
pahannock. I said the other day, that I consid- 


': ered that the objection did not apply, because the 
, Bayou La Fourche had been obstructed by 


the 
United States in time of war, and the object of the 
improvement was to remove those obstructions. 


: I said then, that I was informed that the Commit- : 
i tee on Commerce had documents before them 


pe of doing this, and the justice of ` 


i facts were not so, I would be willing to strike out 


because I think it is more equal and just to the | 


various sections of the Union. 


Mr. ATCHISON. I understand the proposition |. 
before the Senate to be, that the Senate disagree | 


wee amendments made as in Committee of the 
ole. f 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 


concurrence in the first amendment made as in ` 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ATCHISON. It amounts to the same i 
thing. The question is to agree or disagree. Now, | 


I believe that every amendment which has been ` 


made to this bill—admitting the principle upon 

which the bill is based to be correct—is an improve- ; 
ment upon the bill, because it goes to distribute ' 
more equally, and, 1 believe, more beneficially the | 
funds to be taken for this purpose from the Treas- | 
ury. Take the Tennessee river, and compare that | 


il 


:| to remove the impediment which they had thus 


which would show that fact. And those who 


‘| framed this bill must have been satisfied from the 
| facts I stated, that the Bayou La Fourche formed :: 


an exception to the rule, and therefore they put ' 
it in the bill. I cited facts to show that the appro- 
priation was necessary; but I stated that if these 


the appropriation. 
The gentleman is not so triumphant in showing 


i: my inconsistency in this matter as he seems to 
suppose. Jt is a matter of very little consequence | 


to me. 


'; States create an obstruction to the navigation of a 
i| Stream, however small it may be; if they break | 
ii up a railroad, or a canal, or anything else in time 
the chair.) The question before the Senate is on `i 


But I do think, that where the United | 
j 
| 


of war, however doubtful might be the power to 
make the improvement, they would have the right 


placed in the way. 
Mr. ATCHISON. Well, I will give up the 
Bayou, although I am told that it is dry when- 
ever the Mississippi is low. i 
Mr. DOWNS. The United States made it so. : 
Mr. ATCHISON. I have discovered this: that | 
where an appropriation is for an improvement ; 
within the limits of our own State, it renders it | 
somewhat more constitutional than it would be if i 


it were in another State. Now, I want the Senate 
to look at the Appomattox—a stream that I am’ 
told is navigable for twelve miles—a small stream 
emptying into James river. It was in the bill as 
it came to us. Why not strike it out? Itis not 
ia work of national importance. It does not come 
' within your rule. 

I think that the amendments are decided im- 
provements to the bill. I shall sustain the amend- 
ments which have been voted into the bill; and, I 
trust, there will be a majority of the Senate in 
favor of so doing. If the bill must paas, let it go 
in its very best and most unobjectionable form. 

If I understand the argument of the Senator, it 
amounts to this: If the Senate amend the bill, 
there is danger of losing it by the action of the 
House of Representatives. Now, there is nothing 
in that argument; for this bill has passed the 

' House of Representatives by a large majority; and 
the Senator from Tennessee tells you that he be- 
lieves the amendment made to it proposing addi- 
tional appropriations, will strengthen rather than 
weaken it in the House. But suppose it should 
not be acted on during the present session. I 
venture to say, that if we send the bill to the 
House to-day, they will act upon it this session. 
If we should send it to them to-day, there would 
be one week left from now till the close of the ses- 
sion; and if it reaches them, they will act upon it 
under the previous question, or they will find some 
rule by which to pass it through before the close 
of the session. Suppose its enemies should be 
able to postpone it til next session —for that is all 


'| they can do,—then, as I understand, the bill will be 


' upon their Calendar for action, according to the 
joint rules of the two Houses, at an early period 
of the next session. If they had strength to pass 
the bill originally, they will hardly reject tha 
j amendments; but if they should reject the amend- 
ments, we can then back out. So that, if the 
Senate believe these amendments to be right—and 
they certainly have indicated that by very large 
votes, sometimes by yeas and nays, and some- 
times on a division, and sometimes without a 
division—I see no objection to their agreeing to 
them all. 


ii Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I shall not 


| go at large into this subject by any means, but I 
shall say a few words. I distinctly understand 

' from all parties who are friendly to this bill, that 
the great matter now is to commence a system of 
internal improvements. 

Mr. CASS. Continue, not commence. 

Mr. BUTLER. Some of the friends of the bill 
| wish to reject the amendments which have been 
| made. Others say adopt them because they make 

the bill stronger. I believe with my friend from 
Missouri that the more amendments you put, and 
the more diffusive you distribute the bounties of 

' the Government, the stronger you will make a bill 
like this, in public estimation. 

Sir, I belong to a very small party in relation to 
this question, but I can say this much in parting 
with the question, that we can refer with pride to 
the past so far as it regards the opinions of those 

; who have formed judgments upon it; and although 
i we have not hope for the future, still we can 
perform the humble office of standing upon the 
watch-tower, and at least have the courage of say- 
| ing when we see storms ahead when others choose 
to conceal! the sight from their view. 

Sir, I know very well that so far as regards the 
' State I rae not a dollar has ever been ap- 
| propriated by this Government for internal im- 
; provements, and I believe that according to the 
notions which now prevail, not a dollar can ever 
be appropriated to her, and I believe not a dollar 
bk ever be asked by the State of South Caro- 

ina. 

What I intended to say, when I rose, was in 

_ answer to my friend from Michigan, {Mr. para 


i| and to say to him that I have heretofore relie 


much upon the vigilance of party opposition. I 
believe it is a salutary influence to have the vigi- 


i; lance of party opposition to a prevailing Adminis- 


‘tration. If the measure which is now before us 
‘had been introduced twenty years ago, it would 
| have received condemnation from men who now 

approveit. I regard this as a great transition meas- 
ure, in which both parties are likely to concur, and 
{in which there is no security in the vigilance of 
| party jealousy or party organization. From this 
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henceforth, | believe, we shall have nothing like 
the diaunctions of party; and although it is said 
sometimes that party spirit is to be deplored, as 
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i beleve it is, yet, sir, it has been one of the se- . 


curiues of this Government that one party has 
been in opposition to another, and has, in some 
measure, controlled it in the estimation of public 
opinion, But if this distinction is to be obliter- 
ated now, in regard to this bill, we are passing a 
measure which, in my opinion, will lay A found- 
aton of a great Imperial Union, to be erected upon 
the ruins of the Constitution, You may havea 
union, you may have the worst of unions, a union 
in which both parties concur to appeal to the 
Treasury for a distribution of money, on the 
ground that the different sections of the country 
are to live by the bounties of the Government. 
Sir, the worst sentiment that can be expressed by 
a free people is, that it looks here to the Govern- 
ment for bounty to give it existence and protec- 
tion. The section which I represent wants none 
of your bounties. All they ask is to be let alone. 
They can take care of themselves. They ask 
nothing from this unjust distribution of the public 
treasure to build up one section at the expense of 
another. If the money, which is to be appropri- 
ated for public purposes, is to be appropriated as 
bounty—where does it come from? Does it come 
from the section that asks the bounty? If so, 
why should not the amendment of my friend from 
Ilinois [Mr. Doveras} prevail ? 

When the Constitution was originally framed, 
it was understood that there would be likely to be 
demands for improvements, and with that view it 
was iefi to the local communities to make up, by 
tonnage duties, the means of improving their local 
ports and harbors. That was the understanding 
when it was adopted. The very fact of that pro- 
vision being in the Constitution, presupposes that 
there were local inequalities which were to be sup- 

lied and overcome by the very means indicated 
in the Constitution—allowing improvements to be 
made by the local authorities, by the means there 
indicated. It was never understood then that this 
Government should have the power of reducing 
mountains, raising up valleys, and making equal- 
ity, by distributing the funds of one section for 
the benefit of another. And, in saying this, I 
hope it will not be regarded as a serious reproach 
that I think with Mr. Madison, that I think 
with Mr. Monroe, that in some respects I think 
with General Jackson, or that I think with Mr. 
Polk, in his admirable message vetoing a bill of 
similar character to this. 

It is said, however, that I stand here on this 
question in opposition to my late distinguished 
and venerable colleague, (Mr. Calhoun.) Why, 
sir, when Mr. Calhoun himself was here, I stood 
up in the Senate to vindicate my views. I told 
him—and I said so in the face of the country—that 
I thought the greatest mistake he ever committed, 
was in the views which he expressed in his report 
upon the memorial of the Memphis Convention. 
I neither understood it then, nor do I understand 
it now; but he invariably replied, that, admitting 
that it was a change from the early practice of the 
Government, yet, when the Constitution was 
adopted, we had nothing but the Atlantic sea- 
board—that this great Mississippi interest was then 
unknown to the Constitution. He said to me, 
here is the Mississippi, which has been acquired 
by treaty from i 0 
ant, at least, to the Atlantic, and shall it be with- 
out the protection of the Constitution, aed with- 
out such protection as the Atlantic sea-board has 
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say that the minority will have no security under 


a written Constitution, if their rights are to be | 


violated by constructions, and compromises, and 
platforms. ; 

1 know that Mr. Calhoun entertained the views 
that the Missiasippi could assume the complexion 
of a national river, because there were many 
States upon its borders. I differed with him then, 
and I do so now, with great respect, because, 
while I believe that the States of Mississippi and 
Louisiana might form a compact to keep it open 
between those two States, Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas, above Missisippi and Louisiana, could also 
make compacts, and so on from the mouth of the 
river to its source. I have no idea that, because 
one State makes a compact with another, it loses 
its power to make a compact with a third, Why, 
the very article of the Constitution, which was 
referred to yesterday by the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, and upon which he founded his amend- 
ment, that compacts could be formed by the States, 
shows that these local improvements could be 
made by the States, and could be borne by the 
States. 

It was at one time supposed that a United States 
Bank was absolutely necessary to regulate the 


currency, and as long as we relied on that prop it 
was believed that we could not do without it; but 
scarcely had the United States Bank broken 


down than the commercial connections of the 
United States became much more intelligent and 
close; and commercial communications throughout 
the United States are now much more intelligent 


and direct than before the United States Bank was | 


destroyed, and for the very reason that exchanges 
have supplied its place. 

If the Federal Government now assumes the 
jurisdiction over rivers in my State, it excludes the 
jurisdiction of the State. 
g (Mr. Honrer] touched upon a matter which 

have thought of a great deal in relation to this 
subject; and 
exclusive jurisdiction, or they have no jurisdiction 


at all, with regard to the rivers in the different , 
States. Take Georgia, sir,—for I choose not to | 


illustrate anything in South Carolina,—suppose 


that the United States should undertake to clear |: 


out the Ocmulgee river, and Georgia undertook to 


pa and say, “ No, you are not to clear it out, `i 


ut we will clear it out according to our own 
policy.” If the United States have exclusive juris- 
diction over commerce, they can, in such a case, 
supersede Georgia; and let it once be understood 
that the United States shall take jurisdiction of this 
subject, and it will paralyzeand exclude the States 


from any interference at all in the improvement of 


_ their rivers and rs. Yes, sir, there is but 


| one proposition upon this subject. If the power ` 
| is exclusive in the United States, it is exclusive | 


|! the moment it asserts ity jurisdiction, and concur- 


France, an interest equally import- . 


heretofore derived from distributions of money? . 


My reply to Mr. Calhoun, however, was that I 
much preferred amending the Constitution to vio- 
lating it. Ido not undertake to say that if our 
forefathers had had disclosed to them the state of 
things which now exist, they would not have made 
adequate provisio 


commerce upon the Mississippi. But the Consti- 
tution standsasitis. Lawsare stationary. Things 
are progressive. Events have not changed the 
import and true intendment of that Constitution, 
and yet you are evading it by compromises and 
constructions, 
that it was. Jt has lost its identity. 
not one of those who will consent to fall i 
the miserable temptations of expediency, 


But I am 


and it is no longer the Constitution | 


n in the Constitution, to allow | 
us to make appropriations for the regulation of: p 


|! 


n with || combinations of adverse interests. 
but I || founded 


rent until it does assert it. But, when the United 
States undertakes to make it exclusive, then it 
asserts the great power which I have heard so 
much praised here, of an unlimited empire. Yes, 
sir, of an Imperial Union superseding everything, 
like the poligarchy which has heretofore prevailed 
in relation to State sovereignty. 1 know there are 
those who maintain that the sooner State sover- 
eignty is obliterated the better; there are those 
who maintain that, in the first formation of this 
Constitution, State sovereignty ought not to have 
been recognized, but that from the beginning this 
should have been one consolidated empire, having 
one head and a perpetual Senate, with the dis- 
tinctions of State sovereignty entirely obliterated. 
Such was not the understanding of our forefathers 
in the organization of this Government, but such 


is likely to be the result of any measure of this | 
arty opposition, when |. 


kind when there is no 
parties concur in it. And when gentlemen under- 
take to speak of i i 
be understood—I speak candidly—t{ am not dis- 
osed to be deceived by names. . 
This is said not to be a general system of inter- 
nal improvements. 
local improvements; 4 
none of the elements of nationality, going for the 
improvement of small streams that could never be 
regarded at all, in any point of view, as having a 
national complexion. a 
It is a system 
upon the combinations of those who 


My friend from Vir- ' 


that is that the United States have an ; 


ties on this subject, I wish to |, 


But it is a general system of - 
having, in many respects, ; 


tis a system founded upon |; 


l 
li choose to adopt it, and to the exclusion of those 
who, from conscientious scruples, are bound to 
: Oppose it. 
\ | heard the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
| Surri] yesterday allude to South Carolina, and 
say that she had réceived the bounties of this Gov- 
“ernment in the shape of forts in the harbor of 
' Charleston, and that it was not to be permitted 
| that the same bounties should not be bestowed 
` upon othersections of this Union. Mr. President, 
‘one word upon that subject. Fort Moultrie was 
‘not won by your treasure. Fort Moultrie, sir, 
was not won by the treasure of the United States. 
it was won when South Carolina, thank God! 
was a separate and independent Commonwealth. 
It was won by the blood of Carolinians. The 
honorable gentleman alluded to Fort Sumter. Sir, 
that has been a fort for the benefit of northern 
contractors. The ships of Maine have brought 
bricks there to make it. Contractors from Maine 
and Massachusetts have had exclusive jurisdiction 
over it, and the very last thing we would ask would 
be such a fort, erected for such purposes, retaining 
_ only one glory connected with South Carolina, and 
that is the name of Sumter. We do not want 
your forts. But, has it come to this, that we are 
to be told that forts and arsenals, built for the com- 
mon defense of the country, shall be identified with 
i: a local improvement, as though it was a bounty 
upon South Carolina! Sir, not a dollar has ever 
i been expended by the Federal Government for 
internal improvements in South Carolina, and I 
i! suppose not a dollar will ever be, according to the 
system which is likely to be adopted here. We 
are to be entirely isolated from this measure. 
‘Would that be an objection to me if there were an 
article of the Constitution authorizing it? Not at 
call. If we enter into a compact we will observe it. 
I do not undertake to say that the commerce of 
the Mississippi might not be regulated—not by a 
violation of the Constitution, or under the miser- 
_ able pretext of platforms and compromises, or un- 
| der she still more dangerous influence of construc- 
tion. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BeLL} 
the other day—I thought in a not very appropriate 
manner, certainly 1 did not regard it as very apro- 
pos at the time—said we should come up and sur- 
render, and go with the majority and regulate this 
system, so that there might be some safety in it, 
and then he chose to say of me as the type of the 
. party, as Nathan said unto David, ‘* Thou art the 
man.” Sir, if I chose to retort, | think I might 
; say that I stand in the condition of the poor man 
| whose pet lamb was taken for the rich man ’s feast 
|| —the honorable gentleman standing in the situa- 
|| tion of the rich man who took the Jamb from his 
neighbor for the feast of the stranger—and I might 
with greater propriety, say to him as Nathan said 
to David, alluding to him as the type of his party, 
| «© Thou art the man” who will bring about these 
dangers to this Constitution. Yes, sir, I heard the 
gentleman openly avow himself in favor of the 
tariff, the compromise, and all those measures un- 
der which the Constitution of the country is likely 
to crumble into dust. Sir, I tell the gentleman 
i that I shall never sacrifice the opinions which I 
` entertain, because they are the convictions of my 
, conscience. 
I know that I cannot have any influence to de- 
feat this measure. I know that this system of 
legislation will perhaps go on. And when I heard 
my friend from Mississippi, [Mr. Apams,] the 
other day, rise and appeal to the Constitution, it 
did look to me like one of those old-fashioned, 
| evangelical preachers coming to descant upon true 

Gospel doctrines in the presence of one of those 
. white-handkerchief gentlemen of the pulpit, who 
regard the Bible as a species of elegant literature, 
on which to make rhetorical displays. I thought 
i my friend had a great deal of courage when he 
came forth: in the midst of such an assembly as 
| this, (who look upon the Constitution as a curious 
i specimen of literature, rather than as a guide to 
: control their operations;) but he did it, and he did 

it well, and like an evangelical preacher disposed 

to stick to Gospel. (Laughter.] I know I stand 

in an assembly opposed to me. I know my opin- 

ions have but little influence here, but they are the 
‘opinions of many great men. Allow me to say 
: that I am not vain enough to believe that anything 
'| which I can say now will reach very far into pos- 
u terity. Sir, the period of Augustus was the moat 
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dangerous period in Roman history. It was in f first amendment made as in Committee of the | 


the reign of Angustus that it was said there were | 
no parties. The throne and the monarchy had | 
superseded the republic. And so when parties | 
choose to give up their opposjtion to measures 
which they have heretofore considered objection- 
able, I say it is the very beginning of decay. We 
have no security when we have no parties. We 
may have, as my friend from Michigan said, a 
most magnificent exhibition of national greatness, 
perhaps, for a few years to come, greater than an 
other. The vigor of the Roman Republic had 
infused itself even in the Empire, and preserved 
it from decay for many centuries. It took seven 
oreight hundred years to grow up under the influ- 
ence of the Republic, and it took half that time to 
decay under the degeneracy of this very no-party 
system that is spoken of. 

I hear gentlemen say, ‘* We are opposed to a 
general system of internal improvements; we are 
in favor of a national system; we are in favor of 
this object and that object;”’ and it turns out that 
my friend from Louisiana considers that Bayou 
La Fourche is national; and I suppose the Senators 
from New York will say that Little Sodus is na- 
tional. Every one makes an improvement national, 
according to his locality. It is evident that there ` 
is no Procrustean rule by which you can judge of 
the nationality of an object. Nationality, para- , 
doxical as it may sound, seems to depend on 
locality. [am afraid that even the Appomattox | 
has been made out to be a national river; at any 
rate, my friends from Virginia have been retty , 
spunky about it thus far. But I beg pardon of 
the Senate for saying so much. I intend to stand 
out to death; I will be the last of the Mohicans 
upon these old-fashioned doctrines. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I believe the 
proposition under consideration is to strike out all 
the amendinents that have been made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The proposition is on concurring in 
the first amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. BROOKE. I dislike very much to appeal 
to the “ higher law,” because l am not, in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the term, a “ higher law” 
man; but on this occasion I will appeal to the 
‘ higher law,” and I appeal to the volume [ hold 
in my hand (the Bible) as affording a precedent 
why the amendments that have been put in by the | 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole souli 
be rejected. I look upon this bill as a srt of ark 
set afloat upon the waters of public opinion, and I ; 
do not want the gates shut down until we all get | 
in. I find by reference to this volume o! “ higher | 
law” that when the ark of Noah was set afloat | 


there went into it “ every beast after his kind, | 


‘and all the cattle after their kind, and every creep- , 
‘ing thing that creepeth upon the earth after his i 
‘ kind, and every fowl after his kind, aad every 
‘bird of every sort. And they went in u::'o Noah 
‘into the ark, two and two of all flesh, w herein is 
‘the breath of life. And they that went in, went 
‘in male and female of all flesh as God had com- 
‘ manded him, and the Lord shut himin.” Now, 
sir, lam opposed to shutting down the doors of 
this ark until we all get in. [ tried last even- 
ing to get in my little beast or bird or whatever 
you may please to call it, but I was shut out. I 
was told, however, that when the bill should be 
reported to the Senate, the doors of this ark would 
be opened again, and now I find that the proposi- 
tion is to close them down—not only on the beasts, 
birds, and fowls, that were admitted before, but 
that they are to be closed upon those wh» are to 
ask for admission. Iam opposed to this, and I 
again state that I appeal to the higher law. Kee 
the doors open. Do not shut down the gate until 
we all get in, flesh, fowl, and fish. 

Mr. JONES, of lowa. There were no fish in ; 


the ark. 
Mr. BROOKE. Well, I want the fish to get : 
into this. I think itis a very fishy bill any way, ' 


and I am opposed to it; but T am against closing | 
the doors until we all have a chance, until we are | 
all safely moored in this ark of safety. 
Mr. BRIGHT. Lask the Chair to state the | 
question. ? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 


the chair.) The question is on concurring in the | 


not | 


: Whole, which is to strike out— 

i ‘For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi river, below the rapids; the Ohio, including the re- 
pairs of the dam at Cumberland Island; the Missouri and 
the Arkansas rivers, $260,000 »— 


and to insert: 

“ For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi river, below the rapids, $90,000; the Ohio, including 
the repairs of the dam at Cumberland Island, 490,000; the 
Missouri and the Arkansas rivers, each, $40,003 and for 
the construction and repair of snag boats, dredge-boats, dis- 
charging-scows, and machinery to be used on the Missis- 


t 
i 


sippi, Obio, Missouri, Arkansas and other western rivers, : 


$150,000.” 


The question being taken on concurring in this 


amendment, by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 37, 
nays 15; as follows: 

YEAS—Meessrs. Adams, Atchison, Bell, Borland, Bright, 
Brodhead, Brooke, Chase, Dawson, Douglas, Fish, Foot, 
Geyer, Gwin, Hamlin, Houston, Hunter, Jones of Towa, 
Jones of Tennessee, King, Mallory, Mason, Meriwether, 
Miller, Morton, Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Spru- 
ance, Sumer, Toucey, Underwood, Upham, Wade, and 
Weller—37. 

NAYS—Mesers. Bayard, Bradbury, 
er, Davis, De Saussure, 
lowa, Downs, Hale, Pearce, Pratt, and.Walker—15. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 


All the other amendments made as in Commit- 
tee ee ad were concurred in, with the ex- 
ception o t in relation to the improvement of 

the harbor of Milwaukie and the harbor of Wau- 
kegan, reserved at the request of Mr. Davis, and 
. the amendmentin relation to the Falls of the Ohio, 
which was reserved at the request of Mr. MERI- 
WETHER. 
On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the amendment 
providing forthe repairs of the piers at New Castle, 
elaware, was amended so as to include “ the 
improvement of the harbor. ” 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 


Cass, Clarke, Coop- 


| | 


Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of ` 


River and Harbor Bill—Messrs. Brooke, Davis, and Walker. 
a ee 


| 
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evidently is to discharge properly his duties as a 
Senator here, and to see that the appropriations 
which are made be properly expended. But, I 
can assure him, and the Senate, that if he knew ag 
much about this matter as med and every per- 
son living in Milwaukie, and every vessel owner 


, upon the lakes knows, he would know that the 
‘location of this harbor was almost a nuisance— 


almost worse than nothing. 

He has truly stated that there was an examin- 
ation, and at the time the examination was made, 
it was determined by the examining board to lo- 
cate the piersat the mouth of the river. This was 
in 1843, I believe. That examining board went 
on and made examinations and located the piers; 
but it is not the first instance upon the lakes where 
the first report of an examining board was ascer- 
tained to be erroneous, and where the first location 
of harbor works turned out tobe improper. With 
this little diagram which I have, it will be per- 
ceived what this location was. At the time it was 
made it was recognized and asserted by those ex- 
perienced in navigation upon the lakes, to be im- 
proper. And why, in the name of common sense, 
the harbor should ever have been located there, 
nearly three fourths of a mile out of the city, re- 
quiring a vessel to come in and double this ‘cape, 
which Senators will see by referring to the map 
which I have, and run directly in the teeth of the 


, wind that brought her in—for it is an east or north- 


will now be on the first amendment which has : 


been reserved, which is, to insert after the appro- 


priation for the improvement of the harbor of Mil- | 


waukie, the following: 
s To be expended at the point of the Milwaukie river 
known as the North Cut, surveyed by Lieutenant Centre.” 
Mr. DAVIS. Since this amendment was made, 
on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin, I 
have examined the papers in regard to the harbor 
of Milwaukie, and Pand this to be the history of 
that harbor: There has been expended upon it 
about $50,000 in the erection of piers, which stand 
at the natural mouth of the river. The proposi- 
tion now is to transfer the position of these works 
: to another place, abandoning the old works and 
putting them down ata point further north at an 


as it appears by the papers which I shall not 
trouble the Senate with reading, at the very outset 
a controversy as to which was the 
at which to establish these public works. In the 
law making the original appropriation, Congress 
directed that a Board of Engineers should go there 
and settle this question. Consequently three gen- 
tlemen of character and of skill, Mr. Kerney, 
Mr. Williams, and some other gentleman, whose 
name I do not now recollect, went there, heard 
the parties and examined the matter for them- 
selves, and they came to the conclusion, and rec- 
ommended to Congress to put down the piers at 
the natural mouth of the river. The piers were 
so put down; and there they are now. But m 

friend from Wisconsin supposes that there will 


artificial cut into the river. There was originally, ° 


; east or southwest wind that can bring her in, and 
, only a southwest wind that can carry her up— 
1 why the officers should have located the harbor 


there, and required the vessels to run in the teeth 


| of an east wind, or a northeast wind, in getting 


up the river, never could be defined by any person 
who had any experience by observation or prac- 
tice at that point. It looks more rational at the 


' first view that a sailor could have determined it 


better—that there [pointing to the diagram] was 
the entrance to the harbor. When you come to 
speak of the Cut, why there was as much of a cut 
at the time, almost at the mouth of the river, as 
was required here. Why, it is not one hundred 
feet from the river at that point to the lake shore; 
and the first time that I ever crossed the mouth of 
Milwaukie river in my life, I crossed it on m 
horse; and he did not get even the shoes upon his 
feet wet. 

There are occasions when one storm upon that 


‘lake will entirely fill up the mouth of the river, 


There may be twelve feet of water inside, and yet 
a given storm will throw a bar across the mouth 
and make dry land there, and when the storm sub- 
sides and the seas go down, the waters of the river 
above break through the bar and form an opening 
for the influx of the water. This has been the 


; Case. 


proper point |: 


Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator wants the reasons 


for this recommendation of the bureau, I have 


: them here and can give them to him. 


be some advantage gained by moving them to. 


another point, f 1 
ate will settle that point; or, if they are not satis- 
fied, that they should make some provision, and 


The question is whether the Sen- ` 


this would seem to be more reasonable, for a re- | 


examination of the question, to be decided by a 


competent tribunal of officers to be collected for that | 
purpose. I shall be perfectly satisfied with such ` 


an amendment, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
: will be satisfied with it. ButI am not willing to 
; Vote to begin new works and abandon old ones 
' without some examination. If the gentleman is 


i ready to take a new board, or any mode he deems ° 


| Suitable to have that question settled by a reéx- 
amination and report, | shall be satisfied. 


$ Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, I do not blame ' ble the cape, 


the Senator from Massachusetts, in any sense of 


i the term, for interposing the objection which he | 
' does interpose. ` He lives remote from the point : 


: affected by this amendment, and his only desire | 


. natural mouth than there isat the North 


. being read, but that will d 


Mr. WALKER. 1l have no objection to their 
o well enough when I 
get through. There is really no more mouth for 
the navigation of the river at the point called the 
Cut. Any 
person who will go upon the ground will see that 
the river is very often stopped up at the mouth, 
and the piers being located there at such a time 
they are useless, for vessels cannot avail th emselves 
of them. My friend from Ilinois (Mr. Surexps]} 
has asked me whether there has ever been a ves- 
sel of any importance in our harbor? I answer 


that there has not. None come up but lumber 


: vessels and light vessels. No steamboats come in 


; wou 


with the exception of mail boats. 


} Heavily laden 
boats do not come in. 


Thus you are appropri- 
ating money without giving any benefit to com- 
merce there. Heavy vessels cannot come in, and 
how isit? Why here upon the bald lake shore 
there are extended piers out into the river and 
there are warehouses upon them. Vessels go there 
and discharge and receive cargoes. There they 
receive passengers and there they land passengers. 
They do not go into the river at all, because they 

Ta not be secure there. No vessel would un- 
dertake to run into the mouth of the river and dou- 
and run the risk of getting upon the 
marsh to the left, so that the next vessel that should 
come along to take refuge would be driven along- 
side of it. That has been the result heretofore. 
More than one accident has happened in conse- 
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that those two boats were destroyed on account of 
the unfortunate location of the harbor. It is ut- 
terly useless to appropriate money for this harbor 


i! lake, you will not get as much water. 


| 
| 


SENATE. 


You will : 


. then have to dam the river, as it is stated in these ` 
` reasons, because there isa marsh there half a mile 
: wide. 


Mr. WALKER. I desire to correct the state- 
ment of the honorable Senator. The engineers 


i, have not been on the ground for near ten years, 


unless it is expended upon a point where it will be ` 


of some use. 


The late storm of which Senators have spoken : 
as having done damage to other harbors upon the ` 


lakes, has done great damage to the harbor at Mil- 
waukie. The city of Milwaukie has been at an 


and I am sure that at the south bank there is a 


‘good wharf. That shows what these engineers 


expense of $400,000 in repairing these piers, but ` 


they have been broken away. Thesand has got- 


ten in between the bank and the piers, and they | 


areof no use. One of the piers now stands almost 
diagonally across the mouth of the river. 
of expending money to repair the harbor there, I 
would rather get the old piers out of the way; 
but if you wish to furnish a place of refuge to ves- 
sels to run in, you must Spry the money at the 
point named in my amendment. 


I explained the 
whole matter last night. 


When a vessel enters 


from the lake, she cannot get up more than one ` 


Instead ` 


third of a mile until she reaches Walker’s Point, ' 


near which the Menomonee river comes in, and a 
vessel cannot turn round there; but if you will 


make the appropriation, and expend the money at : 


the North Cut, there will be a direct passage from 
the lake to the city, and we shall have as fine a 
harbor as any on Lake Michigan. But, if this 
money is not expended in the way I propose, it 
might as well not be expended at all. 

Mr. DODGE, of Wisconsin. 


league, as respects the harbor at the mouth of 
Milwaukie river. Ihave from the beginning op- 
posed all amendments to this bill, but having been 
overruled by the Senate, I fully concur in this one. 


Mr. President, ` 


I fully concur with the views presented by my col- ! and extending the present canal at said Falla.” 


I was against making amendments to the bill, be- : 


cause I believed we should thus jeopardize its fate 
in the House of Representatives, 


but $53,000 in this bill, for a lake coast of upwards | 


of four hundred miles. 


Milwaukie is one of the ; 


principal commercial points of our State. I was ' 


a Delegate in the House of Representatives when 
the original appropriation of $45,000 for its harbor 
was obtained. The location of the harbor was 
then made by the To 
whom I have the highest respect; but it was loca- 
ted contrary to the wishes of the people of Mil- 
waukie. The corporate authorities of that city 
have uniformly protested against the location of the 
harbor at the mouth of the river, and have as uni- 
formly been in favor of what is called the Upper 
Cut, which has been fully explained by my col- 

e. I fully concur with him in the views which 


ay 1 
he has presented on the subject. Iam sure he is |. ; : 
i of locating a canal on the Indiana shore. 


perfectly correct. I know that the north or upper 
cut is much the most proper point for the harbor, 
and if this appropriation be expended there, it may 


poppa Bureau, for, 


do some good. Therefore, although I originally ` 


objected to all amendments, for fear of jeopardizing 


the bill, notwithstanding the fact that my State had |, 


know about the subject. Not having been there 
for ten years, they do not know what the city of 
Milwaukie has done. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire that the statement of the 
Topographical Bureau may be read. 


ing of it, but was interrupted by 

Mr. CASS. If the Senator will only recollect, 
I entertained the same views that he does; but 
here are two Senators from the State, who ask the 


change which the amendment to the amendment |! 
' proposes. 


That report was made nine years ago; 
and in the tremendous storms that have taken 
place in Michigan, great changes have occurred, of 
the effects of which that report says nothing. 

Mr. DAVIS. If I should happen to be here 
next session, and these facts are discloged, I want 
to clear my skirts ofall blame. 

Mr. WALKER. 
any difficulty. 

he amendment was then concurred in. 


The next amendment made as in Committee of 


canal on the Indiana shore, one hundred feet in 
width, with locks four hundred feet apart. It re- 
quires a canal of this capacity to answer the grow- 
ing wants of commerce on this river. I appre- 
hend that the effort of my friend from Kentucky, 
to enlarge the Louisville and Portland canal toa 
size sufficient to remove the evils now complained 


: of, will prove an entire failure. It cannot be done. 
_ This is the opinion of two of the engineers whose 


I will clear them if there is ' 


i : : names I have mentioned. 
The Secretary was proceeding with the read- 


In addition to the 
former letter from Colonel Abert, I have another 
from him on the same subject, in which he says: 
“Tn my letter a few days since, about the Falls at Louis- 
ville, I omitted tostate that additional surveys are being 
made that are not yet reported.” 
Now, if the Department are making estimates 
at this time, I see no necessity for the amendment 


. Offered by my friend from Kentucky to this bill. 


I desire to inquire of the chairman of the Com- 
mitte on Commerce, whether the amendment now 
in the bill was inserted in consequence of an esti- 
mate by the Topographical Bureau? 

Mr. DAVIS. [It was putin at the suggestion 
of the Topographical Bureau. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I suppose, then, the $5,000 is 


. for the purpose of meeting the expenditure that 
: will result from the present survey. 


: the Whole was to insert after the word ‘ Falls,” 


before ‘* $5,000,” in the following clause— 
“ For a survey and examination of the Falls of the Ohio 


; river, by a Board of Topographical and Civil Engineers 


to be appointed by the Secretary of War, to report upon 
the expediency of an additional canal around said Falls, 
$5,00077— 
the following: 

& And the comparative advantages and cost of enlarging 


Mr. MERIWETHER. 
as a substitute for that amendment. 
after the word * Falls,” and insert: 


And the comparative cost, and advantages, and disad- 
vantages of making such an additional canal on the Ken- 


I offer the following 
Strike out alt 


Wisconsin gets |! tucky and Indiana shores of the said river, respectively; and 


also the cost, advantages, and disadvantages of enlarging 
and extending the present canal so as to avoid the rocks at 
Sandy Island, retaining the present locks in their present 
condition, 85,000. 

Mr. BRIGHT. If the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky insists on that amendment, I do no 
know that I shall oppose it, though I must at th 
same time express. my regret that he has offered 
it. 1 prefer the bill without any provision, order- 
ing another survey of the Falls of the Ohio, for 
two reasons: in the first. place, there have been 


.. four different surveys made by order of the Gen- 
, eral Government, and two or three made by civil 


' found in those already made. 


engineers. é 
derived from any subsequent survey, is to be 
Another reason is, 
that I have in contemplation a bill for the purpose 
in- 
tended to offer it as an amendment to this bill, but 


‘: for reasons which I will state before J sit down, I 


but $53,000 given to her, yet, asa majority of the 


Senate have determined to make amendments to 
the bill, I hope this amendment will be adopted. 
Mr. PRATT. ; 
Committee on Commerce [Mr. Davis] will with- 
draw his objection to the amendment proposed by 
the Senators from the State of Wisconsin. They 


I hope the chairman of the ' 


are the representatives of the locality. They ` 


know—or ought to know, and are at least respon- 
sible to their constituents for what they do, and 
we ought to give them the credit of knowing— 


: acted upon. 


shall not offer it now. . 

I am apprehensive that the information sought 
by the amendment of my friend from Kentucky, 
will not be prepared and ready by the next session 
of Congress, and if it is not, that fact will be used 
as a reason why any proposition that I may offer 
for the improvement of the Falls should not be 
If I felt quite sure that the survey 


: could be made, the facts collected, and the report 
: laid before Congress at its next session, I do not 


better than we do, with regard to the proper ex- | 
enditure of money for the benefit of their own . 


immediate constituents. I hope the objection will 
be withdrawn. If their amendment is wrong, 
they, not we, will bear the blame of it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I dosiot wish to debate the ques- 
tion. 


know that I would object; still, I regard any ap- 
propriation for additional surveys at the Falls of 
the Ohio, as a useless waste of time and money. 
I have in my hand a letter from Colonel Abert, 
Chief of the Topographical Bureau, in which he 
says that surveys have already been made at the 
Falls of the Ohio, under the order of that bureau. 


: The first survey was made eight years since, by 
: Captain T. J. Cram. Another was made in 1851, 


I shall have read the reasons for insisting — 


on the original amendment which were sent to me `` 
from the Topographical Bureau. And now what . 


by Lieutenant J. H. Long. There have also 
been several surveys made by civil engineers, 
but I speak of one in particular, made by Cap- 
tain Ball, who is second in point of capacity 


Mr. DAVIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Then I insist that I do not see 
any necessity for the amendment of my friend 
from Kentucky, though, I repeat, I do not wish 
to be understood as objecting, if he insists upon 
its adoption. If he is under the impression that 
the canal on the Kentucky shore can be enlarged 


‘ in such a manner as to answer the wants of our 


, whet 


western commerce on that river, I cannot complain 
at his insisting on the course he is pursuing. It 
is very natural that the citizens of Louisville, and 
those who represent her interests here, should 
have some feeling on this subject. It is, in my 
opinion, however, a mistaken view of this ques- 
tion, to say that Louisville is to be injured by the 
contemplated improvement on the Indiana shore. 
She has already taken her stand, high up among 
the flourishing great cities of the W est, and she 
will go forward rapidly, canal or tio canal. But 
fer this be true ọr not, private interests must 

ield to the public good. A canal of the capacity 
Thave described is demanded by the highest pub- 
lic considerations. It deeply interests every State 
from the head-waters of the Allegany and Mo- 
nongahela south to the Gulf; and I think when 


. this question is brought fairly before the country, 
: unembarrassed by other conflicting questions of 


I think all the information that can be ., 


legislation, that there can and will be no difficulty 
in procuring the necessary appropriation to insure 


' the completion of the work. 


Here is a point for which money may be taken 
from the National Treasury and expended with 
profit and advantage to the nation. Jt is not one, 
two, or three States that is interested and to be 
benefited by it, but the whole people, every in- 
terest, but particularly the great agricultural inter- 
est of the West. In point of importance it over- 
rides every object for which money is appropriated 
in the bill now under consideration. 

I stated, Mr. President, when this bill was taken 
up, that if the Senate decided to amend it, I should 
feel it to be my duty to offer as an amendment the 
substance of a bill which I had the honor, a few 
days since, of presenting to the Senate from the 
Committee on Roads and Canals. That bill was 
accompanied by a report, which, owing to the 
press of business consequent upon the closing days 
of along-protracted session, has not been generally 
read, I presume. Therefore, I hesitate about the 
fulfillment of my promise, fearing that by pressing 
the amendment now I may prejudice a good case, 
because its merits are not fully known. I[ think, 
however, that I may say, with safety, that the 
facts and figures disclosed in that report go to 
demonstrate the necessity of another canal around 
the Falls of the Ohio, and that the estimates and 
surveys hitherto made, go to prove that a canal 


. must be built on the Indiana shore, of the capacity 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
River and Harbor Bill—Messrs. Meriwether, Underwood, and Bright. 


I have mentioned, if we would provide for the | you make a new work, or improve the one which 
growing commerce of the West. This is the view || 1s already almost exclusively owned by the Gov- 
taken by your committee, after a long, full, and || ernment? All I ask is, that as there is a survey 
iapa examination of the subject—this is the going on there—by whose authority I do not 
view we have urged in our report and feel bound Know, nor is it material—to let them go on and 
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| ments will show; but this isa matter of very little 
| consequence. T'he Senator from Kentucky is mis- 
taken in his estimate, as to the cost of a canal on 
the Indiana shore, or the different engineers who 
have examined and reported upon the matter, are. 
` Allow me to say, that a canal is not proposed on 


to foliow up on every proper occasion. But Eam 
satisfied, that if [ were to offer my bill as an amend- 
ment to this, at this late hour of the session, there 
are Senators who would vote against it now, that 
under other circumstances would vote for it. They 
would look upon my amendment as calculated to 
embarrass the bill, which I have no disposition 
todo. It was my wish to have voted for the bill, 
and I intended doing so, provided it could be 
brought within the limits I have laid down to guide 
my votes onall such questions, but it has not been 
done, and I now avow my determination to vote 
against it, which is another reason against offering 
my amendment at this time. 

A few words in reference to the bill itself. I 
concur in much that was said by my friend from ` 
South Carolina, [Mr. De Saussure,] and by my | 
friend from Virginia, (Mr. Hunter.) They have | 
taken a sound and a practical view of this ques- |! 
tion; and too late, I fear, we will be compelled to 
realize the truth of their reasoning and sound po- 
sitions on the subject of rivers and harbors; and 
while approving their general view, I must dissent 
from the opinions expressed to-day by the honor- 
able Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Jones,] who, j; 
I think, has entirely mistaken the opinions and | 
wishes of the great body of the western people. | 
1 feel quite sure that the constituency which I | 
represent here do not desire me to give any vote || 
appropriating money out of the National Treas- |! 
ury for the improvement of objects clearly local : 
in their character. They believe, as I believe, that 
this is the duty of the States; and any other view | 
must, in the end, bankrupt the General Govern- j; 
ment, and place her in the same condition that ; 
many of the States have been placed in by that 
same reckless spirit of legislation which is exhib- 
ited in this bill, We have added to this bill |! 
amendment after amendment, appropnanag money || 
to works that are clearly of a local character, and |! 
which come within no safe rule; at least within | 
no rule which I have laid down to guide myself, 
nor do I believe they are recognized by any safe 
constitutional rule of construction. For these | 
reasons, and many more that I cannot give for the 
want of time, I cannot give it my sanction. 

I rose merely, Mr. President, for the purpose || 
of stating that it was my purpose, at one time, to 
have offered an amendment to the bill having | 
for its object the improvement of the Falls of the '' 
Ohio, believing it to be germane to the subject |; 
before us; but now being satisfied, on inquiry, that | 
I would weaken the measure for the future, and 
that I would be thrown into a false position my- 
self at the opening of the next session of Congress, | 
in consequence of having required Senators to vote | 
on my amendment without time and opportunity ‘| 
to examine into all the details of it, I think it more || 
prudent and my duty to decline so doing, and will | 
content myself by giving notice that, at the next ;| 
session, I shal bring it forward upon its own 
merits, unembarrassed by other objects, and hope ,| 
to secure the favorable action of the Senate upon it. | 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I regret very much to jj 
differ from my friend from Indiana; but if there i 
has ever been a survey upon the plan which I pro- i 
pose of improving the Falls of the Ohio, except || 
the one which was made under my own direction, | 
I have yet to ascertain it. I have read Captain | 
Cram’s report, and Long’s report, and all except | 
the one by Mr. Ball, a resident of Indiana, of: 
which the Senator has spoken. His I have never | 
seen. But there is no report upon the plan I sug- || 
gest. The question involved is, Will you exam- |! 
ine well this work before you expend several mil- i 
lions of dollars there? If you make the improve- ‘| 
ment and canal, as suggested by the Senator from | 
Indiana, a canal which will obviate the difficulty | 
of the Falls, Major Long and Captain Cram both | 
report that it will cost more than $3,000,000; be- i| 
cause, unless you take the canal down to the city |, 
of New Albany, you will not avoid the Falls. 
Thereare plans reported by them, butnone of them H 
will succeed. Now, the Government of the United . 
States has a canal there which cost $1,000,000, all ʻi 
the stock of which is owned by the Government, | 
except about $200,000. The question is, Will {i 


_ intervene between the contemplated mouth and , 
: the present mouth of the canal, which will in fact | J 
i. proper time. 


_ Legislature, some years ago, 


i State of Kentucky has schemes in reference to 


i answer the great purposes of commerce for the | 
i| whole valley; and my friend from Indiana has | 


_and, therefore, I feel that Iam not trespassing in 


survey according to the plan I have suggested, by 
way of extending the canal below the rocks which 


be equivalent to two canals. All i ask is, that the 
nye gation may be gone into, and the survey , 
made. | 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. [hold in my hand the! 
reports of the Louisville and Portland Canal from !i 
its commencement down to the present time. l 
will not read the whole of them, for they would be 
toolong. I will read, however, the results of its i 
operations for a few years past. In 4848, there |: 


i 
i 


, passed through it 1,520 steamboats, which paid a || 


toll of $158,067. In 1851, 1,456 steamboats passed f 
through it, and the toll collected was $167,066. I! 
read this to show that from the canal tolls are col- |i 
lected from the western commerce, year after year, || 
exceeding $150,000 annually. The Kentucky | 
pon an act, to || 


which Congress have assented, by which the tolls ` 


|i upon the canal were directed to be annually used |. 
‘in purchasing in the stock. All the profits arising | 


from the ganal have been used in that way, until 
all the slfhres have been retired, except 1,340, : 
which are outstanding. This year about $150,000 | 
more will be appropriated to retire a portion of the 
1,340 shares, leaving only some six or seven hun- 
dred at the commencement of the next year. That 
canal has already paid to the stockholders and the 
Government more money, in dividends, than they 
actually contributed in the origin, and it has pur- 
chased in the stock which I have mentioned. 
A Senaror. What do you pay for the stock? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. e pay about $220 or 
30 a share to retire it. I say the canal has paid 
ack a dividend of more money than was origin- 
ally paid for the stock. Now, as the Govern- || 
ment own the whole concern, except the little in- | 
dividual stock remaining behind, you will of | 
necessity be speedily called upon to act to know |: 
what you will do with your own property. The | 


this canal. We want to enlarge it and make it | 


schemes upon the opposite bank. I confess we | 
are, to this extent, rivals. Indiana wants a large 
canal there, and we think it would be best to have || 
but one set of officers and one canal, that it would i 
be more economical than to have two canals, anda 
double set of officers. Then we think the God of 
nature has given us about half the distance to make ` 
the canal, and that it can be done on our side a 
great deal cheaper. All, theu, that my colleague 
asks is, will you, in reference to coming events— 
for shadows show what is coming—get the neces- 
sary information to enable you to contrast the | 
two? My colleague says truly, that the contrast | 
has never yet been made. We want the contrast. |; 
Let the engineers say for how much the canal can ‘| 
be made on the Indiana side. How much on the || 
Kentucky side. How much on both sides. | 
How much can you enlarge the old canal for, with | 
a branch giving new locks and retaining the old ` 
locks,—the new locks for a larger size of boats, ' 
and the old locks for others. What objection can 
there be to getting that information? ‘That is all. 
weask. Give us that information, and when it | 
all comes before us and is known to Congress, ' 
and my friend from Indiana brings up his bill next . 
winter, and [ bring up mine—for I have one upon ‘| 
the table upon this subject—Congress will be en- || 
abled to decide between us, what scheme is right. l 
That is all we ask. i 
Mr. BRIGHT. T know that the Senate are im- || 
patient to vote, but as a general ruie I talk less | 
than a majority of the members of the Senate; |! 
| 
claiming « little time now. I stated in my previ- | 
ous remarks, that I should not oppose the amend- '' 


i ment of the Senator from Kentucky, if he insisted : 


upon it, though I thought nothing practical could | 
be derived from the further survey, for which it 
provides. The data which the amendment is de- 
signed to cail out, have beencollected and reported .. 
upon time and again, as the records of the Depart- |, 


. mainly in the river. 


| borne in silence for years. 
‘forth until private stockholders and the 
| Treasury has had all returned to them, with in- 


, Western citizens. 


the Indiana shore entirely. It will be located 
I will not enter upon details, 
however, now. Al this shall be explained at the 
Captain Cram, in his estimate as to 
the cost of a canal at the point I have named, says 
it could be constructed for from $1,200,000 to 
$1,500,000. Captain Ball estimates that it could 
be built for much less, as will appear by reference 
to his report. But I must not enter upon an ex- 
amination of figures now. 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I see that that report 
takes you below the eddy. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Itis to take you below the 
big eddy, as l understand. Now, the importance 
of the work to which I have called the attention 
of the Senate, is admitted by every gentleman 
who is at all conversant with the facts as they 
exist. The Senator from Kentucky says that the 
present canal cost $1,200,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I gave no cost. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Louisville and Portland 
canal cost about $1,000,000. This amount has 
long since been refunded to the United States, 
The private stockholders have also been reim- 
bursed, and the canal has divided over $1,100,000. 
Where did that money come from? Mainly out 
of the pockets of the men who till the soil, who 
live by the sweat of their brow,—a tax levied 
from the corn, wheat, bacon, tobacco, coal, lum- 


‘ber, salt, &c. This state of things has existed 
| quite long enough; a change is demanded, and a 


This burden has been 
No complaint was put 
public 


change ought to be made. 


terest. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They have collected 
$2,366,404 69. 

Mr. BRIGHT. More than they shall ever col- 
lect again, if my humble efforts can prevent it. 
They have divided over $1,100,000 profits, and 
still their tariff remains as it was, collecting an- 
nually a fraction under $200,000. Their last re- 
por states their receipts last year at $167,000. 

he question, then, is, whether the United States 
desire to continue this tax upon the labor of our 
There is a principle involved in 
this case demanding examination. Whether the 
Louisville and Portland canal be enlarged, or 
whether a new one be built on the Indiana shore, 


| is a matter of no consequence to the community 


generally, further than the question arises, of, 
which is the proper plan, in order to promote the 
public interests, and give that outlet to commerce 
and travel that is demanded by every sound con- 
sideration of public policy? “Without the least 
personal or local feeling on this subject, I have no 
hesitancy in saying, that to undertake to enlarge 
the present canal would be the height of folly. It 
never can be made adequate tothe advancing wants 
of the great Ohio and Mississippi valley. We 
must have a new canal, commenced and finished 
with all the advantages derived from advancing 
science and the improvements of the age in which 
we live. Nature intended that this improvement 


‘ Should run down the Indiana shore; and if I had 


time, or rather if I dare ask the Senate to indulge 
me, I should like to read the opinions of some em- 
inently practical men, showing the immense ad- 
vantages in favor of this over any other location. 
Have Senators ever considered the water power 
that would be created by the building of this canal ? 
The Government is now in pursuit of a suitable 


point at which to establish an armory. This is 


the very place. Here, with the aid of a canal, you 
would have water power sufficient to drive the 
machinery of all New England. We need a great 
naval depot in the West. This is the place for it. 
Coal and ore, in the greatest abundance, can be 
had, with the aid of theriver, at almost all seasons 
of the year; in short, there is no reason why this 

oint—the Falls of the Ohio—should not be to the 

nited States, as regards a national arsenal, arm- 
ory, and foundry, and I might add naval depét, 
what Lowell is to the manufacturing interests of 
New England. I should be glad to go into this 
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matter fully, and feel 
but as most that I might say now would be 


gotten before the Senate would be called upon to: 


act on this important question, I shall reserve what 
1 have to say for a future occasion, when I hope 
to have the active aid of even my friends from 
Kentucky, who now show evident signs of hos- 


as 

he amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to, and theamendment as amended was concurred 
in. 

The next amendment, made as in Committee of 
the Whole, was to insert the following in the bill: 

‘* For the improvement of the harbor and breakwater at 
Waukegan, Hingis, $15,000.” 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire the yeas and nays upon 
that amendment. This is an old acquaintance 
here. it was formerly reported in the form of a 
bill, or, I believe, in two bills. The proposition 
then was to excavate a harbor on the shore of the 
lake, there being no natural harbor there. I thought 
that was so extraordinary a proposition that I 
could not give it my support. The proposition 
now is changed. Where there is no natural har- 
bor at all, it is proposed to build a breakwater 
running parallel to the shore of the lake. The 
little stream which is there, affords no harbor at 
all. They have in some places ten or twelve feet 
of water, and in some places nine feet. I haveno 
confidence in that mode of making internal im- 
provement, of creating a harbor. The amend- 
ment is to create, not to improve a harbor, and as 
I have no confidence in it, Í wish to give my vote 
against it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHIELDS I will not occupy the attention 
of the Senate long. This is one of those cases 
which may stand by the side of Milwaukie in this 
res f the Senator were as weli acquainted 
with the circumstances of it as the Senators from 
Ilinois are, I am satisfied he would take a different 
course. If we who represent Illinois were to se- 
lect one point in need of improvement in preference 
to another on that coast, this would be the point. 
The coast upon which this harbor of refuge is 
placed is the most exposed and dangerous coast 
on the lake. My honorable friend from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Waxker] will bear me witness in this. 
It is the last harbor of refuge on the lake until you 
reach Chicago. 

The facts are as the honorable Senator repre- 
sents them, or they were as he represents them, 
long ago, and it shows the necessity of being in- 
formed in relation to the facts now. I hold in my 
hand an able report of the Topographical Bureau. 
The former reports that were made were not sat- 
isfactory. The bureau finally employed Colonel 
Trumbull, the best engineer in the service, to go 
out and examine this place. 
one of the most dangerous positions on the lake, 


entirely prepared to do ro, | 
for- ` 


| 


He reports that it is | 


and that it needs a harbor more than any other | 


point on that portion of the lake. I have his rec- 
ommendation in my hand. It will take $45,000 
to complete the whole work; but for $15,000 it can 
be placed in such a condition that piers can be 
erected so as to make it in some sort a safe har- 
bor. I can appeal to my friend from Wisconsin 
~—for this place is nearer to his residence than it 
is to mine, and he has been there oftener than I 
have—for the truth of this statement. He knows 
it, and we know it. The bureau, I know, would 
not have stated these facts if they had not so un- 
derstood them. I would rather take the appro- 
priation from Chicago and place it here. 

Mr. WALKER. Having heen appealed to, I 


this point is upon the western shore of Lake 
Michigan. Vessels heretofore on the coast of 
Michigan have been shyt out of Milwaukie. They 
cannot get in there foWthe reason which I have 
stated before. They tried at Southport, and failed 
there. This is the last point at which any man 


| 


would take refuge, unless between the dangerous 
piers at Chicago, before going upon the southern :; 


extremity of Lake Michigan. e 
pass Chicago, there is no effort made in case of a 
storm to save the vessel, but the efforts are all to 
save life simply. ‘Chey are sure that they must 
go. I can bear testimony to that. 


I would have purchased my life for to have had 


Upon one oc- . 


ion I would have given just very nearly what |; t l 
Iw : i 4 k | subject. The surveys, explorations, and esti- 


Whenever vessels ` 


4 


some protection, and so would every soul on the |i 


| vessel upon which we were tore away her wheel- 
' house, so narrow was the entrance. 


e i h t. 
can add to what the honorable Senator says, that have reported favorably upon the amendmen 


vessel. Women were praying, stout-hearted men 
were praying; and in running into Chicago, the 


0 1 I think the 
appropriation should be made. 

r. CASS, The Senate as in Committee of | 
the Whole agreed to this amendment. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall concur in it. 
Senate that I was mistaken in what I stated while | 
in Committee of the Whole. Waukegan is much 
further from Chicago than 1 supposed. 

Mr. DAVIS. ft is stated in the report that 
Waukegan is not sixty miles from Chicago, but | 
somewhere between thirty and forty. 

Mr. CASS. It is a long distance. Under ' 
other circumstances I should vote against the ap- ` 
propriation. It is already put in; but I now vote 
most readily for it, because I find it was in the bill 
of 1846, which passed both Houses of Congress. 
I find in that bill the following: 

“ For the improvement of Little Forth harbor, $12,000.27 

Under all the circumstances, therefore, I shall 
vote for the amendment. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, re- ' 
sulted—yeas 31, nays 6; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Bright, Cass, Chase, 
Clarke, Cooper, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Felch, Foot, Geyer, Houston, James, Jones of 
Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Meriwether, 
Rusk, Seward, Shielde, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Sumner, 
Toucey, Underwood, Wade, and Walker—3}. 


NAYS—Mesars. Bayard, Bell, Brooke, Davis, Dawson, 
and Pratt—6. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 


Mr. RUSK. I move to amend the bill by in- 
serting the following: 

For asurvey of the harbors of Sabine, Galveston, Paso 
Cavallo, Velasco, Brazos de Santiago, and Corpus Christi, 
and the rivers Sabine, Brazos, and ‘I'rinity, Texas, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I move to amend the 
bill in the clause— 

‘ For the improvement of the Des Moines Rapids, in the 
Mississippi river, at the lower chain and the English chain, 

000? — 

by inserting before the words ‘* Des Moines” the 
words ‘Rock River Rapids,” and striking out 
+ $50,000”? and inserting *‘ $100,000,” so as to 
make it read: 


“For the improvement of Rock River Rapids and Des |! 


Moines Rapids, in the Mississippi river, at the lower chain | 
and English chain, $100,000.” 

I will state that the bill now appropriates $50,000 
for the lower rapids; my amendment proposes to 
appropriate $50,000 more for the upper rapids. | 


he appropriation in the bill is for the Des Moines 
Rapids. r 
ment upon the subject. 1 entered upon its con- 
sideration last evening, and will not repeat it. I 
trust the amendment will be adopted. Certainly 
it is an important one. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRADBURY. I move to insert at the end 
of the bill, the following: 


For improving the Kennebec river, from the United | 
States arsenal to Lovejoy’s, $6,000. i 


I desire only to say that this is the amendment, !; 


with a different sum, which I 
as in Committee of the Whol 
surveys and estimates made. ! 
place have already expended $10,000 upon the | 
work. This will enable them to complete it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I believe I express the opin- 
ian of the Committee on Commerce 
that if it had been submitted to them, they would | 


proposed last night, | 
e. There have been | 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ihave offered noamend- | 
I was disposed to offer none, | 
until I saw various amendments adopted less mer- | 
itorious than the one which I rise to offer now, |: 
, which is to insert: 
For continuing the improvement of the Cumberland |. 


ment to the bill. 


river, in Kentucky and Tennessee, $20,000. 
In the act of 1836, that sum was appropriated | 


for this river, and the amendment is copied pre- |; 
In the act of |; 


cisely word for word from that act. C 
1838, a like appropriation of $20,000 for continu- | 
ing the improvement of the Cumberland river was | 
made. These are the two latest acts upon the : 


mates have been made, and why this river should 


I say to the | 


will not detain the Senate with an argu- || 


The citizens of the | 


| York in the amendments of the Senate. 


, when I say, | 


| not be improved as well as other rivers, upon the 
| game principle, I cannot conceive. 

| Mr. SEWARD. Before the question is taken, 
| I desire to submit to the Senate a view of what 
| we have done, as justifying the vote I gave on 
: the last amendment, and the vote I shall give on 
this. We have in the Senate amended the bill by 
adding some $530,000 to it. Of that sum, the 
amendments for the benefit and improvement of 
the rivers in the West, including the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, take about $350,000, while the 
lakes take $55,000, and distributed among the At- 
lantic States, from Maine to Florida, is the bal- 
ance, thatis, about $100,000. Of that, Massachu- 
setts gets $4,500, Virginia $3,000, New Jersey 
$12,000, Mississippi $5,000, Rhode Island $1,500, 
South Carolina $3,000, Maine $22,000, North 
Carolina $20,000, Delaware $15,000, Connecticut 
$10,000, Fiorida $33,000, California $30,000, 
Georgia $10,000, and New York $8,000. I sub- 
mit that we shall load this bill down, if we do not 
stop where we are in regard to the western rivers. 
The appropriations already made by the Senate 
to those rivers amount to $350,000 out of the 
$530,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iam very sorry that my 
friend’s economy has just overtaken him, when I 
have offered the only amendment which I have 
' submitted to the bill. You have just, upon the 
: motion of the Senator from Iowa, agreed to an 

amendment appropriating $50,000 for a single ob- 
struction in the Mississippi river. Here is ariver, 
as you have been informed time and again, which 
is navigable for steamboats from seven hundred to 
eight hundred miles. Nashville is a port of entry. 
The river passes through the State of Tennessee, 
and runs almost up to the mountains in the State 
of Kentucky. Itis ariver that has been embraced 
in your surveys, and system of river improve- 
ments in the West, from the very foundation, as 

I have presented youlaws to show. It has shoals 

which are a greater obstruction than those in the 

Mississippi. There are shoals which interrupt 

the great trade in iron ore which even supplies 

Pittsburg from the Tennessee foundries. And 

allow me to say that from Nashville next year 
ou will have a railroad to Chattanooga, connect- 

ing with all the South, and then, by the river im- 


| potme connecting Nashville with the naviga- 


le stream of the Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, it will make a thorough communi- 
cation to Charleston, South Carolina, through. this 
: medium; and yet this stream has been overlooked. 
| It was through the modesty of my friend from Ten- 
| neasee, {Mr. BeLL,} when he proposed an amend- 

ment for the Tennessee river, that he did not in- 
i clude the Cumberland. I know that the Ken- 
tucky delegation in the other House made this as 
one reason why they would not vote for the bill 
—particularly the gentleman who represents the 


` district on the upper branches of the Cumberland. 
I make this statement to show that there is a 


ro- 
priety in not excluding this river from the bill. 
| Mr. BELL. I did not expect to open my 
mouth again upon this subject, not that [ might 
not have had occasion this morning to do so, in 
reply to the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina—— 

Mr. SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator 
ermit me to correct a statement which I made? 
stated that there was an appropriation for New 

That was 
; included in the sum for the lakes. 

Mr. BELL. 1 think there are $50,000 appro- 
priated in the bill for the Hudson river. 

Mr.SEWARD. I spoke of the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BELL. I think it would have been fair 
for the Senator to have stated the appropriations 
made in the bill, as it came from the House, for 
New York, when he undertook to compare the 


;' appropriations for the different sections. I believe 


there is an appropriation for the improvement of 
| Hellgate, besides the appropriations on the lakes. 
| Mr. SEWARD. That is in the original Lill. 
Mr. BELL. I[ know, Mr. President, that the 
' Senate is not disposed to hear any further debate 
upon this subject; but some explanation is due to 
myself, in regard to the amendment offerd by my 
‘friend from Kentucky. Tennessee is more inter- 
: ested in it than Kentucky, although the river runs 


li through a very valuable portion of the latter 
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State. I believe it was at my solicitation that the 
honorable Senator did not make this proposition 
earlier. Itwas withheld because wedid not desire 
to load the bill with amendments. The history of 
these increased appropriations is a little singular. 

I believe I was the first that attacked what | 
appeared to be a very unequal distribution of these 
improvements inthe West, Northwest, and South. 
But I excused it, in part, on the ground that it 
seemed to be the object of the friends of the bill 
to proceed in the execution of old works that had 
heretofore been recognized and for which appropri- 
ations had been made. I wasnotdisposed tocensure 
very severely the principle on which the bill was 
sentfrom the House; I mean as to its limitations. 
The Cumberland river runs by my door. The 

lace in which [live is a portof entry. Theriver 
is navigable for six or seven hundred miles, five 
or six months in the year, for steamboats. But 
I stated, notwithstanding the great interest which 
the country felt in the improvement of this river, 
under the circumstances in which the bill was 
presented in this body, the lateness of the session, | 
the embarrassments attending the bill, and the ` 
opposition which it was likely to meet with, I 
would not propose an amendment for it, although 
it was an old work which had been commenced | 
long since, and full surveys made, which wereon |; 
file in the Bureau of Topographical Engineers. I 
only asked that you would give an appropriation |: 
to improve the Tennessee river, above the Muscle 
Shoals, an estimate for the completion of which ;; 
was made at $138,000; for which, if that were i 
appropriated, it is not likely you would be asked 
to make any further appropriation. 

I stated, further, upon that question, that it was 
the more important, because it was necessary to 
construct the terminus of the Georgia and Nash- 
ville Railroad, about to be completed, at the Ten- | 
nessee river. What was the consequence? It was 
objected to at once. Your whole estimate, it was 
said to me by Senators, is $138,000, and we make -- 
no appropriations to finish works. We have scaled 
all the appropriations, in order that the bill may |: 
be a moderate and reasonable one, and may not 
be complained of on account of its magnitude, and |; 
we have designed to give no one work an advan- |. 
tage over another; we do not propose to finish '| 
any of these harbors or improvements of rivers. 
Upon that representation | agreed, voluntarily, to |; 
reduce the appropriation for removing these great |: 
obstructions, to $50,000, a little more than one || 
third of what would be necessary to complete the | 
whole, which it was very important should be | 

| 
i 
4 
| 


completed in the shortest time. I yielded to the | 
force of the objection; but I had no sooner done 
it, than the honorable Senator from Illinois said, 
« Here is the Illinois river, navigable for two hun- 
dred and fifty miles; and if you get yours in, we 
want ours also.” They did not ask for so much 
as I did. They asked for only $30,000, and it 
was given to them. You are not content to have | 
appropriated $50,000 to improve the Upper Mis- | 
sissippi—which is not a part of the $350,000 ` 
spoken of by the Senator from New York. Upon 
the principle on which the bill was introduced, it 
was not proposed to finish the entire improvement 
of the Upper Mississippi; but you have just said |, 
we will vote to finish both the rapids in the Upper 
Mississippi; we will improve the rapids not only 
at the Des Moines river, but the Rock River ` 
Rapids, and for that you have appropriated 

$100,000. Now, sir, if you proceed on any prin- 

ciples of equality and justice, you ought to re- 
store the appropriation for the Tennessee river to 

$138,000, or, at least, to $100,000. As I said be- 

fore, I forebore to press the appropriation pro- 

posed in the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 

tucky, although I will have to answer for it at 

home, as the representative of that great interest : 
on the Cumberland river. [can only answer for . 
it by making such remarks as these, stating the 

difficulty which there was in getting the appro- 

priation for the Tennessee river; that I was glad 

to see all these works of a national character car- ji 
ried on; and that I did not want to make the bill `i 
obnoxious to the House of Representatives by li 
loading it dawn. Therefore, | would have to say |: 
to my constituents on the Cumberland river, that © 
I agreed to make a temporary sacrifice of the in- 

terests of this river, hoping that we would receive | 
an appropriation hereafter. 


i 
i 


_of some gentlemen. The Chattanooga railroad, 


: not have intruded these remarks upon the Senate, 


ii I have acted thus upon general conservative | 


: and widen the channel. 


1 ago, with surprise. 
|; fast friends of this bill. 


' general objects of a national character,” that was 
the language of my friend in defining his position | 


; too great a subject, if it is valuable, to be lost on 


- harbors, or whether the 


: Senator from Tennessee will permit me, I will re- 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish my friend from 
Tennessee would state whether what l am about 
to say, is not the fact. The appropriations here- 


that it makes no difference whether it is in one 
State, two States, or twenty States. I shall not 
go into a metaphysical inquiry as to what are na- 


tofore made upon the Cumberland river have been | tional objects, any more than I would as to where 


, expended below Nashville. If I am correctly in- |: 


formed, none of them have been expended above !! 
it. Now, I am anxious to have that part of the | 
Cumberland above Nashville, in which Nashville ` 
and Tennessee, but my constituents particularly | 
up towards the mountains, are interested, im- | 
proved. There is as much of that stream naviga- 
ble above Nashville as below. We have received 
no benefit, comparatively, from this appropriation 
heretofore; and, therefore, I thought the amend- 
ment properly came from me, particularly as my 
friend from Tennessee had made the suggestion 
which he mentioned, preferring, because he lived 
on the Cumberland, to ask an appropriation for : 
the Tennessee river. . 
While up I wish to correct a misapprehension 


which leads both to Charleston and Savannah, in- 
tercepts the Tennessee river above the Muscle 
Shoals. There is now no connection between that 
and the river navigation, in consequence of the 
intervention of the Muscle Shoals, except by the 
Cumberland river at Nashville. 

Mr. BELL. All that is very true. 


I would 


but that I shall be held accountable formy course. 


grounds in regard to this bill; but Ihave observed 
that the same spirit has not pervaded other gentle- 
men. [Í agreed to exclude the Cumberland river 
altogether, although it is two or three times as 
large as the Illinois. I do not know whether it is 
quite so important in a national point of view, ;' 
but I believe it is as important, unless you make 
a ship canal or ship communication on the Illinois, | 
I say I feel myself called 

upon, in vindicatian of my course in regard to this -i 
river, to state the principles upon which I had |. 
forborne to offer any amendment for it. 4 

I have no time to go into the consideration, or ` 
allude to the general views which I have upon the 
subject of river improvements; but I will say, that :' 
I heard the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Bricut] || 
make the announcement, which he did a moment ; 
I thought he was one of the |; 
But he said he would not || 
vote for iton the ground that it was a State, and 
not a national improvement. 

While I am up, I feel called upon to say a few 
words to my friend from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] | 
He promised to make some remarks one day last 
week in reply to an interrogatory of mine, as to 
what he meant by “ certain national objects.” 
He was ready to support what he considered came 
within the principle laid down by General Jack- | 
son. I do not want to provoke any controversy i 
now-—— 

Mr.CASS. I will not makea speech. I thought ` 
I had explained myself. 7 

Mr. BELL. The Senator may have explained, ` 
but if he did I misunderstood him. ‘ Certain 


the other day. I was curious to know what was | 


| the description of the “ certain objects of a na- i 
tional character. 


> Ihave no party views on this `; 


I do not care whether this belongs to 
It is 


subject. 
the Whig or Democratic policy, or to both. 


account of any technical or party interest con- ` 
nected with it. But I understood the Senator to 
say that the duty of improving the navigation of 
rivers and harbors by the General Government, ` 
did not depend upon the extent of those rivers and 

were confined to one 

State alone or to more. e could see no distinc- , 
tion; so that the appropriations to the Appomat- | 


_tox and James rivers, although they were wholly 


in the State of Virginia, and very small at that, 


: and were only made navigable at immense cost 


by artificial works, were as national as others. ʻi 
td that is a certain national object, 1 want distinct- '' 
ly to understand whether those rivers within one ` 
tate come within the definition? 
Mr. CASS. I will not make a speech. 


If the || 


eat, in the language of General Jackson, that the f 


, for the bill. 
| gan, in place of the Senator from Indiana, whether 


|. rivers running wholly in one State. 


the navigation of a river begins or ends.. That, 
every gentleman can determine for himself. 

Mr. BELL. Now, I want to know how much 
more I am enlightened than I was before? {Laugh- 


ter. 

‘he. CASS. I refer the Senator to General 
Jackson’s message. 

Mr. BELL. Tan anxious to have this policy 


stand. I donot want to seeitdefeated by this dif- 
ference of opinion among its friends; and I must 
consider the Senator from Michigan as a friend of 
the bill. But I am sorry to see his left hand man 


_in the Senate, (Mr. Brient occupies the seat to 


the left of Mr. Cass,] whom I looked upon as a 
friend of the bill, disavowing all appropriations to 


' improvements exclusively within one State. 


r. CASS. He did not take that ground. 
Mr. BELL. He said that he was opposed to the 
improvement by the General Government of an 


_ object wholly within the jurisdiction of a single 


State. If we do not come to a better understand- 
ing of the principles upon which we support this 
bill, we shall never getalong with it. Itisa State 
measure, says the Senator, therefore I cannot vote 
1 want to ask the Senator from Michi- 


there is not an interest in the whole Union, in the 
navigation of every river, in some sense ? Whether 
the general interest of the country may not extend 


| to the navigation of a river that is within the juris- 
| diction of one State only? 
i the line? 


Where does he draw 
He says there is no distinction between 
rivers running through two or three States, and 
Is there any 
distinction, when youcome to consider, between a 
river in one State, and one in several, provided all 
are benefited by it? The South are not bene- 
fited by the commerce of the lakes directly, but 


! we have a common interest in the prosperity of 


the whole Union. So, no part of the West can 


` be said to have a direct interest in the Appomat- 


tox and Rappahannock rivers in Virginia; but 
then we have a general interest in the prosperity, 
the trade, and commerce of Virginia. We all 
bear the common burdens of the Union, with re- 
spect to the Navy, the Army, and the public de- 
fenses. All are interested in the common defense. 
But, nevertheless, my idea, as I said to the Sena- 
tor the other day, notwithstanding all that may 
be true, is, that we must have some limitation 
upon this system. I stated the fact that, by an 
estimate of the Topographical Bureau, the navi- 


gable tributary waters to the Mississippi alone, 


embraced sixteen thousand miles. They are all 
national in some sense. But my object and rea- 
son for calling attention to thie is, to say that 
there must be some limitation found somewhere, 
not in the principle stated by the Senator. I beg 


i leave now to explain to him that he misunderstood 
‘me. I must believe he did not mean to misrepre- 


sent me, when he said I had contended that the 


: power of the Government depended upon the 


question, whether the river run through two or 
three States. I did not contend for any such 
thing. I spoke of its having been considered and 
discussed long since, but never settled. fÍ ex- 


| pressed my great surprise that the Senator had 
. never heard discussed the propriety of confining 
. Improvements to rivers running through two or 


more States, and not exclusively within one State, 
or within the jurisdiction and competency of one 
State to improve. I was speaking of some limit- 
ation, upon the principle of expediency, so as to 
prevent the policy taking such a wide and illimit- 
able range, that it wouldg@g once manifest itself 
to the country as an impracticable scheme. I 
might have carried the idea further, and have said 
that - States, by and by, upon that principle, 
would be coming forward and claiming remunera- 
tion for improvements which they had made on 
their own rivers; that they might say, here is a 
navigable river which we have improved; you are 
improving rivers in other States, you should then 
refund to us for what we have done. The State 
of Kentucky, for instance, might call upon us to 


- refund to her for improvements in the navigation 


of Green river, and the Kentucky river, on that 


i: Improvement should be for a national purpose; |: principle. 
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standing of it, the policy cannot stand. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD asked for the yeas and 
nays an his amendment; and they were ordered; 
and being taken, resulted—yeas 13, nays 27; as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messre. Adams, Bell, Brodhead, Chariton, Daw- 
son, Foot, Houston, Janes of Tennessee, Mallory, Meri- 
wether, Morton, Underwood, and Wade—13. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Bradbury, Bright, 
Cass, Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, 
Feich, Fish, Hale, Hamlin, Hunter, Jones of Iowa, Miller, 
Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, 
Sumner, Toucey, and Weller—27, 


So the amendment was rejected. 


_ Mr. ADAMS. [ move to amend the bill by 
inserting the following: 

For the survey of the Tombighbee river, $5,000. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. FELCH. I move to insert the following 
in the bill: 

For the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of the 
Kalamazoo river, in the State of Michigan, $10,000. 

I will only say that that is one of the works for 
which an estimate was made long ago. It was 
commenced some years since. It is an important 
work upon the west side of Lake Michigan, and 
it is a long distance from other works provided 
for the safety of navigation. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. MORTON. Prompted by the suggestion 


of my friend from Georgia, tn proposing his amend- 
ment for the survey of rivers in Georgia, and as 
none has yet been given to the State of Florida in 
the way of surveys, I beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing amendment: 


For the survey of the Kremlin, Appalachicola, and Chi- 
paln rivers, Florida, $9,000. 


I will remark that a small appropriation was 
once made for the survey of the Krenilin river, or, 
rather, for its improvement, while Florida was a 
Territory. It was inadequate, and the improve- 
ment was not completed. The delegation from 
Florida were instructed, some years since, by the 
Legislature, to ask an appropriation for the im- 
provement of the Appalachicola and Pensacola 
rivers. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GWIN. I move to amend the bill by in- 
serting the following: 


For the survey of the San Joaquin river, and the route of 
a canal froin said river to Tulare lake, in the State of Cati- 
fornia, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CHASE subsequently said: I should like |! 


to hear the amendment, that was adopted on the 
motion of the Senator from California, read again. 
It strikes me that it provides for a canal in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. ATCHISON. 
vote by which that amendment was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. GWIN. This amendment proposes to 
survey the San Joaquin river and ascertain the 


. tively small cost. The benefits and advantages 


` the base of the Sierra Nevada are known to con- | 
‘a portion of which, known as the “ Four Creek” 
- country, bordering on the Tulare lake, and ex- 


` vada, cannot be surpassed in beauty and fertility. 


: and transported by wagons and pack mules hun- 


: this line of communication, and you land persons fj 
: and supplies within a few miles of any given point 


{ 
| 


ji 


'i tirely right, I offer the same amendment which 
ii has been rejected, leaving out the canal portion of 


I move to reconsider the : 


utility and practicability of connecting the waters 
of the Tulare lake with the San Joaquin river. | 


The latter has its source in the Sierra Nevada, | 


crossing the great valley bearing its name, in a 


southwesterly direction, until it nears the low hills, | 


at the foot of the ‘‘ Coast Range”? mountains; 
it then changes its direction to northwest, and dis- 
charges itself into the Bay of San Francisco. 
About four hundred miles from its mouth is the 
northwestern terminus of the great Tulare lake, 
extending from that point in a southeastern direc- 
tion, from sixty to eighty miles, with a breadth 
of from twenty to forty miles, and very deep. 
This great “inland sea ” has no outlets, save in 
times of very great freshets, and yet it is constant- 


ly receiving great volumes of water discharged : 


through thechannels of King’sriver, Cahwia, Tule, 

and Kearne rivers, besides numerous creeks and | 
small streams. The last-mentioned rivers have - 
their source in the Sierra Nevada, and are fed by | 


New Senies.—No. 74. 


{ 


| during the temporary absence of my colleague and 
myself from the Chamber yesterday evening. Yet 
į this is but one of many improvements of a national 
: character that are needed on the Pacific coast. 
But I will not detain the Senate, at the close of 
this laborious day’s session, with my objections 
to this billin detail. No one can deny that many 
of the appropriations contained in it are local in 
their character and operation. Some of these I 
may have voted for when offered as amendments 
to the House bill, in order to equalize it, and if 
any benefits are to result from it, to diffuse them 
as generally through the country as possible. But 
no measure of this kind can ever receive my sanc- 
tion, unless it is general and national in its char- 
acter. I will not repeat the able arguments which 
have been delivered in this prolonged debate by 
those with whom I act and agree in sentiment. 
With the exception I have named, there is nothing 
in the bill to commend it to the support of a Sen- 
ator from California. The Pacific coast has been 
entirely overlooked in forming the bill, and it may 
‘| be considered an accident that the provision for 
turning the San Diego river is init. From the 
summary manner in which the amendments pro- 
posed by my colleague and myself were disposed 
of, merely asking for surveys of our two great 
rivers, we have a foretaste of what we are to ex- 
pect for our State if this system becomes the per- 
manent policy of the Government. With but four 
votes in the two Houses of Congress, and the 
` same number in the Electoral College, the national 
character of the improvements we require will 
_ never receive a favorable consideration. 

Mr. WELLER. I desire to say a word or 
two before the question is taken. Í know that 
Senators are exceedingly anxious to vote, and I 
_ shall not detain them long. I merely rise for the 
: purpose of stating my position in as few words as 

possible. I have never been very friendly to this 
‘ system of internal improvements by the Federal 

Government, even as advocated by a considerable 
` portion of my political friends. There are Sen- 
: ators on this floor much more latitudinous in their 
construction of the Federal Constitution than I 
am. When I wasa Representative in the other 
branch of Congress, l felt myself bound by con- 
victions of duty to vote uniformly against appro- 
priations to improvements which may be regarded 
as local in their character. I have seen nothing 
to induce me to change the opinion which I then 
entertained; but on the contrary, the experience 
of the past few years has demonstrated satisfacto- 
rily to my mind that in order to preserve the peace 
and quiet of this Union, aside from constitutional 
obligations, it is of the last importance that this 
| question of internal improvement should be taken 
f É ', out of the arena of Federal politics. If I had been 
it, I move to insert: , |: here, therefore, on yesterday, I should have voted 

For survey of the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, © for the proposition introduced by my friend from 

; : u IHinois, (Mr. Douvexas,] for I hold that man a 

The amendment was rejected. ji public benefactor who takes out of the arena of 

The PRESIDENT. If no further amendment :, Federal politics any one of those questions which 
be offered, the question will be, Shall the amend- ‘ are calculated in their nature to divide and distract 
ments be engrossed, and the bill read a third time? || the people. He who can diminish the number of 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, I shall detain the || questions upon which the States are divided, is 
Senate but for a few moments, in explanation of 
the vote I shall give on this bill. shall vote || 
against it. ltis partial in its provisions, and, in :! 
many respects, local in its character. Asit passed :; w 
the House of Representatives, and was originally `; 
reported by the Committee on Commerce, not a 
dollar was appropriated for improvements on our 
Pacific coast. Itis true, that yesterday, when my 
colleague and myself were absent, an item was 
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river does not exceed twenty-five or thirty miles, 
and the intermediate country is a low, level sand 
plain; and a canal, or communication connecting 
the lake and river, could be made at a compara- 


resulting from the connection to the country would 
be incalculable. The additional amount of water 
thus thrown into the San Joaquin river would 
render the navigation of that river at all seasons 
of the year safe and certain for the distance of 
four hundred miles, thence through the canal to 
the lake, and across that, an additional distance of 
one hundred miles; making, in all, certain navi- 
gation for the transportation of passengers and 

roduce, in good sized steamers, of at least five 

undred miles, where there is now but an uncer- 
tain navigation of one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty miles. This line of steam navigation would 
extend almost through the entire San Joaquin and 
Tulare valleys. In each of these, the low hills at 


tain rich gold mines, and also one of the largest |; 
and richest tracts of agricultural land in the State, | 
tending back to the *‘ foot hills’? of the Sierra Ne- 


All the supplies for this large mineral and agricul- 
tural district have now to be received at Stockton, 


dreds of miles overland to their destination. Open 


within either valley. 

As it is clearly the policy of the General Gov- 
ernment to establish military posts on the frontiers 
of California, for the protection of the lives and 
property of its citizens against any sudden out- 

reak or attack of the Indians, it would be of the 
very first importance to the United States to open 
this line of communication, by which supplies 
could be readily transported to the different posts ; 
without the delay and great expense now attend- { 
ing the aka ate from Stockton, the nearest ;' 
point from whence supplies can be had. 

The amendment was rejected. | 


Mr. WELLER. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment: 

For the survey of Sacramento and Feather rivers, $5,000. | 

The amendment was rejected. i 


Mr. GWIN. In order that I may be put en- 


ith each other commands my support. 

Sir, this question above all others, in my judg- 
i ment, is calculated to disturb the peace and har- 
ii mony of the States. Just so long as the General 
‘| Government exercises the power of carrying on a 
|| system of internal improvements in the States by 
voted in the bill to turn the San Diego river into || appropriations from the Federal Treasury, just so 
False Bay, by its original channel, and thus pre- ©: long must there be a struggle between the States 
serve from further injury San Diego Bay. But it | as to the amount of money which they shall re- 
must be borne in mind, that a bill to accomplish |! ceive. You maketheStates the mere stipendiaries 
this object, was reported from the Committee on ‘| of the Federal Government. We have seen, 
Naval Affairs, at an early period of the session, | during the progress of this bill through the Senate, 
and passed the Senate months ago without oppo- | one Senator reproaching another for having ob- 
sition. It is proper I should state that I called the |. tained for his State more than its proper propor- 
attention of members of the Committee on Com- |: tion of Federal plunder! Such a contest is the 
merce, which reported this bill, to this fact, and “necessary result of the system. The smaller 
showed them the bill as it passed the Senate, and |! States may contribute more than their share to the 
the report upon which it was based, and one of :. Federal Treasury, but the larger ones will take 
the members of the committee, the honorable Sen- |' care to use their numbers in the other branch of 
ator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] proposed to i| Congress to appropriate it within their own limits. 
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In other words, you may find California exceed- 
ingly useful in replenishing your Treasury by con- 
ta baniag more than $3,000,000 per year, but when | 
the “grabbing” comes for internal improvements, | 
the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, will take care to demand the lion’s share. 
In this way the people of the small States, through - 
their commerce, may be taxed, and thus compelled 
to carry on a system of internal improvements | 
within the limits of the larger ones. This, in my | 
opinion, is calculated to engender bad feeling, and ` 
ao lessen theaffection which ought to exist amongst 
theseveral membersof this Confederacy. It would, | 
perhaps, be impossible to adoptany system which 
would not operate unjustly upon some portions of 
the Republic. This must lead to dissensions diffi- : 
cult to be reconciled—to quarrels disastrous in | 
their results. ! 

Sir, this is inevitableunder that system. Tf the 
General Government is to engage in a system of 
internal improvements of a local character, you ` 
bring the States directly in conflict with each other; 
you produce bitterness of feeling, which, in the 
end, must, as I have already said, alienate them 
from each other. ` This I hold to be the necessary 
result. How long do you suppose the Govern- 
ment will stand after the States have Jost all affec- 
tion for each other? Destroy that bond of love, 
of sympathy, which now binds them together, 
and the Union will soon cease to exist. 
ble for the public money will soon 
in antagonism to each other. 


| 


A scram- | 
place the States | 


in extending our institutions until they have cov- 
ered the whole American continent, it is of the 
last importance that we should confine the Fed- | 
eral Government to the few powers that have been | 
delegated to it by the Constitution. Sir, at an 
early age in the history of this Republic, it was 
supposed that, however well adapted our form of |: 
government was to the control of a small portion | 
of territory, yet by extending its limits and bring- |. 
ing into the Union antagonistical States, or at all |. 
events, States whose interests were, to some ex- | 
tent, in conflict with each other, you would en- | 
‘danger the Government and weaken the bond that || 
bound the States together. If the doctrine of the |, 
Whig party were carried out, it would be danger- || 
ous, I grant you, to enlarge the number of States; 
but, under the Democratic doctrine, if you confine 
the General Government to the few and simple 
powers given to it by the Constitution, and if you 
take care that every State in the Union studiously | 
abstains from intermeddling with the affairs of their : 
neighbors, you may go on and inerease the number 
of States until you have covered the whole Amer- | 
ican continent, and the Union will be stronger then | 
than it isnow. But the salvation of the whole de- | 
pends upon this. Therefore, if I believed in this 
extended system of internal improvements by the | 
General Government within the States, I should | 
deprecate the extension of our territory, because, } 
when you bring those States together with conflict- 
ing interests, it will be almost impossible to adopt 
a system of improvements which shall do justice to 
each, and thus preserve the peace and the harmony 
of the whole. But, sir, if you leave this question 
‘to the States, if you give them, as was proposed 
by my friend from Iinois, power to levy tonnage 
duties for the purpose of improving their harbors 
and navigable rivers within their limits, you would 
take away from the Federal Government one of 
those questions which, in my judgment, more than 
any other, is calculated to divide and distract the 
people of this Union. 


It was for that reason that 1 was anxious to have || 


recorded my vote for the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. There are many States in this 
Union that have no harbors, no navigable rivers, 
and it is somewhat difficult to explain to the Rep- 
resentatives of those States how it is that they are 
diety interested in the improvement of harbors 
and of rivers within the limits of other States. 
For instance, it is a very difficult matter to satisfy 
-my friend from South Carolina {Mr. Bore) that 
it is right to take a portion of the Federal funds 
which belong to his people, and appropriate them 
to the improvement of a harbor or river in the 
‘State of Ohio. It is wrong in principle. I am, 
“however, in favor of those improvements which 
are of a general and national character, and calcu- 


With that party to which I belong, or at least |, 7 
that portion of the Democratic party who believe || difficult indeed to preserve the Union. In such 


closely together. The construction of a great na- 

| tional railroad, connecting the Atlantic with our 
Pacific possessions, whilst it would be clearly 
within the powers granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, would bring the remote States into more inti- 
mate connection with the central States, and thus 
lay a permanent foundation for the prosperity and 
iness of the people. I trust the day 1s not 


hap c 
far Aietan when this important national work will | 


be undertaken and completed by the Govern- 
_ ment. 

But whenever the improvement is within the 

limits of a single State, or wherever the commerce 


to be affected is local in its character, 1 do not con- : 


sider that of such national importance as to justify 


Congress in appropriating the Federal funds to it. ; 


‘It is better, therefore, in every view of the case, 
i to leave this question to the States; and | trust I 


- shall live to see the day when the principle as- 
serted in the amendment introduced on yesterday ` 
by my friend from I}inois, shall be the policy of | 


this Government. Butif you are to carry on this 


_ system of internal improvements, if it is to be the : 


| settled policy of this Government, then, for one, 
| I should be compelled to abandon a favorite pol- 
i icy—I mean the doctrine of extending the limits 
i of this Union; for I should be afraid to increase 


‘the number of States where such a system was 
recognized by the Government. Thereare already | 


: f 
| sufficientelements of discord to endanger our safety, 
and if this policy, which must necessarily be par- 
tial in its operations, were introduced, it would be 


an event, the larger the number of States the more 
difficult it would be to reconcile conflicting inter- 
ests and maintain the Union. Asan extensionist, 
as a Union man, I am opposed to this policy. l 

I shall, without the slightest hesitation, vote | 
against this bill. It is true it makes a small ap- 
propriatian to the improvement of a harbor in the : 


tate from which I come; but the fact cannot be |’. 
concealed that this bill is the entering-wedge to a || 
system of local improvements which, if pursued, į; 


must bankrupt the Treasury, array the States 
inst each other, and ultimately divide the 
nion. This bill makes appropriations to works 
of internal improvements which are, in my judg- 
ment, exclusively local in their character, and 
which are not calculated to advance the general 
interests of the people. 

The power of Congress to improve harbors, or 

to prosecute a national work. which in its nature 
| is calculated to bring distant States more closely 
‘ together, and thus strengthen the ligaments which 
| bind them into one Union, is undeniable. So 
| long as the power is confined to these general and 
i national works, the most beneficial results may be 
| anticipated; but when it is carried within the limits 
of a State by the Federal Government, and thus 
extended to local improvements, it must be disas- 
trous. 
|, If’you will authorize the State of California to 
' impose tonnage duties upon all vessels coming into 
her harbors or navigating her rivers, we would 
i soon have all we desire. With the duties thus 
collected, we could remove all the obstructions in 
our navigable rivers, and make our harbors what 
the commerce of the country demands. Under 
such a system, those who use your harbors and 
| rivers would pay for their improvement. Where 

the commerce of the country required harbors, 
! there the best would be found; and millions would 
; not—as has been the case—be expended in efforts 
to make them where nature never intended there 
' should be any. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 31, nays 17; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Borland, Cass, Chase, 
Clarke, Cooper, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Feich, Fish, Poot, Geyer, Hale, James, Jones of 
Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Miller, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, 
Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Under- 
wood, Wade, and Walker—3!. 

NAY8—Messrs. Atchison, Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, 
-Brooke, Butler, Chariton, Dawson, Hamlin, Houston, Hun- 
ter, Mallory, Mason, Meriwether, Soulé, Toucey, and 
Weller—i7. 

Mr. GWIN, when his name was called, stated 
that he kad TAR off with the Senator from North 
Carolina, {Mr. Bapcer,] otherwise he should have 
voted againat the bill. 


p p i i 
lated, in their nature, to bind the States more 


FLORIDA SENATORIAL CONTESTED ELECTION. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Frivay, fugust 27, 1852. 


The Senate having agreed to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Report of the Select Committee 
' on the case of the Contested Senatorial Election 
l| from Florida, the following resolution was stated 
: to be the pending question: 

Resolved, That the Hon. STEPHEN R. MALLORY was 
' duly elected a member of the Senate of the United States 
from the third day of March, 1851. 


Mr. BADGER. I ask the consent of the Sen- 
‘ ate now to enable me to move to take up a resolu- 
tion which was offered the other day by the Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Morron,] the purpose of 
which is to grant permission to the gentleman who 
contests the sitting member’s seat to be heard at 
the bar of the Senate. I wish to have that resolu- 
tion taken up and disposed of. I feel somewhat 
delicately situated in regard to it. I moved that it 
lie on the table the other day because I was not 
aware that the subject had been made the special 
order for a particular day; and although you, sir, 
were kind enough to correct me, I did not, on ac- 
| count of the noise and confusion in the Chamber, 
i hear what you said. I therefore ask the Senate 
now to take up that resolution. 

The PRESIDENT. The report of the commit- 
tee being under consideration, the Chair does not 
feel at liberty, without the unanimous consent of 
i the Senate, to take up that resolution, although it 
relates to the same subject. 

Mr. BADGER. I hope the Senate will take up 
the resolution, in order to relieve me from the situ- 
: ation in which I dislike to be placed. 

There being no objection, the resolution was 
i taken up. It is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Hon. D. L. Youer, who contests the 
seat of the Hon. S. R. MaLLLORY, have leave to be heard 
in person at the bar of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT. The resolution is under 
consideration, and the parion is on its adoption. 
| Mr. BRODHEAD. I hope this resolution will 
| be adopted. A report has been made by the Select 
Committee against the gentleman who contests the 
| seat of the honorable Senator from Florida. I hold 
that it is his right to be heard in answer to that 
report. It isa right which has never yet been 
denied to a contestant in the House of Represent- 
atives; at least not to my knowledge. I do not 
believe a case can be found in the election books 
where the right of a contestant to be heard has 
been denied. 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall vote against any propo» 
sition for any further hearing in this case, for the 
|: simple reason that I presume the purposes of jus- 
| tice do not require it. Thecontestant in this case 
selected his own mode of presenting his case to 
i, the Senate by written arguments, and there have 
| been arguments in reply and counter replies. E 
| suppose every gentleman has fully investigated 
i the question. It has been reported upon by the 
i committee, and therefore I think no practical util- 
| ity can result fram indulging the contestant with 
(| a personal address to the Senate in connection 
‘with it. If this were early in the session, when 
j: the hearing would not interfere with the public 
i business of the country, I should be disposed to 
l: grant the privilege; but I cannot consent that on 
|: a matter which pertains to the Senate peculiarly — 
|; in regard to which the members of the Senate have 
|, had fulland ample means of informing themselves 
ii —we shall, to gratify an individual, after he has 
l! been Jei heard for all practical purposes, post- 
li pone public business pressing upon us, as it is, 
: with hardly any possible time for its consider- 
ation. I cannot agree to delay public measures 
for the personal gratification of an individual in 
reference to a matter in regard to which a speech 
| cannot alter one solitary vote. I therefore move 


|| that the resolution lie upon the table. 


Mr. BRIGHT. Ehope the gentleman will with- 
draw that motion for a moment. 

Mr. BAYARD. I withdraw it. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I feel myself 
in a very embarrassing situation with r to 
the matter now pending before the Senate. - I had 
chalked out for myself a course of perfect neutral- 
ity, which I have to this time pursued, and which 
I intend to pursue as to the merits of the question 
before the Senate. The contestant in this case, 
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however, has appealed to me as his representative | present all the facts, he was permitted to namethe |l Mr. WELLER. I am, ee sey tall cannot 


on this floor to ask the Senate that the same court- |! time when the case should come up—he was per- |! 
mitted to name who his counsel should be, where |: 


esy and indulgence should be extended to him that 
has heretofore been extended to contestants in 
both branches of Congress. In looking over the 
volume of contested elections, | have met with 


not one case where a contestant has asked to be ` 
heard, before the Senate or the House of Repre- | 
he ` 


sentatives, and it has been refused to him. 
contestant has appealed to me as his represent- 
ative to ask of the Senate that that indulgence 
which has always heretofore been extended to- 
wards contestants should be extended towards 
him. So far I cannot and will not refrain from 
interfering in this matter. 

Itis true we are brought to the last days and 
hours of the session, but that has been no fault 
whatever of the contestant. All the members of 
the Senate are conversant with the facts attending 
the labors of the committee. The difficulties they 
had to encounter, the absence of many of them, 
the resignation of some, and various other causes 
prevented an earlier report. As the chairman of the 
committee said in his report, the delay, perhaps, 
was the fault of the committee. The honorable 
chairman of the committee in presenting the re- 
port to the Senate, used this language: 

“The report ought to have been made earlier; but the 
committee have been so engaged that they were not able to 
repor until this morning.” 

So that the delay, if any, is traceable to the 
committee. 


mined to consider and decide the case at this ses- 
sion—will extend the same courtesy and kindness 
to my late colleague (Mr. Yulee] as has heretofore 
been extended to other contestants. 

It is true, as the Senator from Delaware re- 
marked, that the contestant selected his own mode 
and manner of presenting his case; but I see, on 
referring to the volume of contested elections, that 
these cases have uniformly, in the Senate, been 
referred to a Select Committee, and have been fully 
heard before that committee, and not heas before 


the Senate, till the report of the committee has | 


been presented. The usual course has been to 


mittee. It was so in this case, and could not be 
brought to the notice of the Senate without being 
inted. I feel it to be my duty—a duty which 
owe to the contestant—to ask the Senate to adopt 
the resolution. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Since the introduction of this 
resolution, Í have sought in vain for a precedent 
authorizing its adoption. I find no instance where 
the person contesting the right of a sitting member 
to a seat here has been heard before the Senate. 

Mr. MORTON. I can give the Senator a case. 

-I find the following resolution adopted: i 


Resolved, That the Hon. James Lanman have leave to 


be heard at the bar of the Senate, on the question of the | 


right to his seat therein, under an appointment made by the 
Executive of Connecticut. 


` His right to his seat was disputed, and he was | A i 
| the Senate thinks proper to adopt it; and that is, 


‘ to postpone this matter until the second Tuesday 


allowed to be heard at the bar of the Senate. 


’ Mr. BRIGHT. But Mr. Lanman was at that | 
time a member of the Senate himself; and, I repeat, : 
there is no instance where a person outside the | 


Senate, claiming the seat of a Senator, has been 
admitted upon the floor for the purpose of being 


heard. I know that the practice has been different || 
I have, how- |: 
ever, no wish to interpose my vote to prevent |; 
other Senators hearing the contestant if they desire © 


well satisfied, and I i; a ł 
i| amination, and full time. I desire that full exam- 


| ination and deliberation, in order that 1 may be 
ii enabled to discharge my duties in a manner sat- 
| isfactory to myself. If the subject be postponed 
until the next session, no inconvenience can arise. `, 


in the House of Representatives. 


to hear him. I feel ve 
apprehend that most of the members who were 


upon the committee with me are satisfied with | 


what we heard. 


In the first place—to go back to the history of 


this matter—the contestant was heard very fully 
by a petition presented in the form of a pamphlet, 
embracing some fifteen or twenty pages. The 


sitting member replied. The contestant was then 
heard in another paipa e of some twenty-five |; 
or thirty ` . The first petition of the con- 


testant; the reply of the sitting member, the re- 
joinder, and the sur-rejoinder, were all pote and 
aid upon the tableof each Senator, and I presume 
most Senators have read them. One would have 
supp 
in order that the cage of ‘the contestant might be 
heard in all its parts—in ‘ordpe that he might have 
the widest latitude and the $host ample time to 


. tables of 


` ture, an 


` can add the least light to this su 


| prevent other Senators hearing him if they desire 
© to hear : 
Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I think this ap- || 


I hope the Senate, notwithstanding | plication is based on something more than mere | 


the late period of the session—if they are deter- : 


: the State of Florida. 
„ not a Senator from the State of Florida has not | 
yet been decided by the Senate, though jt has been 


: therefore tote to ‘hear him. 


posed that we might have stopped there; but |; 


we should sit, and how we should hear them. He . 
was heard by counsel. His counsel were Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson, the late Attorney General of 
the United States, and Mr. Stanton, of Pittsburg. 
Both were heard very patiently by the commit- 


tee. Both examined this question ably, and, I - 


think, presented all the facts as clearly and dis- 


: tinctly as they could be presented by any gentle- 


man. Both their arguments, I believe, have been 
pened seem the argument of Mr. Stanton 
as been printed, and I have seen it upon the 
enators. I do not know, certainly, 
whether or not Mr. Johnson’s argument has been 


| printed. The committee have made a report to 


the Senate. The report is a short one, but I think 
it embraces the whole case. I may be permitted 


` to say that it settles the question upon a resolution 


passed by the two Houses of the Florida Legis- 
| the uniform usage of both branches of 
that Legislature, ever since the organization of the 
State government. 
For one I do not wish to hear the contestant, 
believing that neither he nor any other gentleman 
bist, though, as I 
have already said, Í shall not interpose my vote to 


him. 


courtesy—on a right to be heard. The right, if it | 
exists at all, is the right of the constituent body of | 
Whether Mr. Yulee is or is 


decided by the committee to whom the subject 
was referred. There can be but one objection to . 
hearing the gentleman who wishes to be heard, 


_ and that is the want of time, and I agree that it is 
‘ avery strong objection. But the contestant comes 
here claiming to be a Senator from the State of | 


Florida. He brings with him evidence in support 


' of that claim. Considering the lateness of the 


present arguments and evidence before the com- peno at which he now presents himself, I should 


e disinclined to grant this as a personal courtesy, 
although I must declare at the same time that the 
honorable gentleman who asks it, as far as I am 
aware, is in no default whatever. I know he has 


! been anxious from the moment he heard of the 


decision of the committee to get their report before 
the Senate. Although f might be disinclined to 
grant this as a personal courtesy at this period of | 
the session, I am not at liberty to refuse it when 
I consider that it is the right of the State whose 
representative che poutasiant, olaime'to be. “I must 


Mr. MANGUM. I do not rise for the purpose 
of offering any remarks either upon the present | 


agreed to. e 
| He was permitted, upon the question of whether 


resolution, or upon the report of the committee, 
but simply with the view of making a suggestion | 
which, I apprehend, will be more convenient, if | 


in December next. We are pressed with im- ` 
portant business. I feel very strongly the neces- 


' sity of giving to this subject the utmost degree of 
; consideration. 


I am aware that it is utterly im- 
poss to do it at this late period of the session. 
e are to decide upon one of the most delicate, 


and one of the most interesting rights to every |: 


American citizen, and to every State in the Union. 
It ought to be done on full detiberation, fall ex- 


The sitting member will hold his seat. We can ` 
meet here at the next session, take up the sub- . 


ject at anearly day, and have am le time for a‘. 


full and deliberate examination of the whole mat- ; 


i ter, and to make a matured opinion. I will not ` 


now make the motion; I merely throw out the sug- . 
gestion, but if any Senator makes the motion, I | 


shall support it. . 
Mr. WELLER. I move that the resolution lie ; 


upon the table. 


- Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the gentleman |: I : 
i low met read a |! plication to be sworn in. My friend from Indiana 


f i| will see that by the record which I will send to 


will withdraw the motion, to 
casein point. — 


claims it, or whether, when an individual asks to 


do it, for T must insist on my motion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam satisfied that, if the op- 
portunity is given, we can makesome suggestions 
which will prevent the consumption of much time. 
{ do not think it is right to deprive us of the op- 
portunity of even hearing the precedents read. I 
therefore ask the Senate to vote down the motion. 

Mr. GWIN. As this is an important question, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAWSON. I beg to say, that if the Sen- 
ator from California proposes to make this a test 
question, I cannot vote upon it as such. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, on 
the motion that the resolution lie upon the table, 
resulted—yeas 17, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—-Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Bradbury, Clarke, 
Clemens, Downs, Fish, Gwin, Houston, James, Jones of 
Towa; Norris Pearce, Rusk, Spruance, Stockton, and Wel- 

er—l/. 

NAYS—Mesers. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Borland, Brod- 
head, Brooke, Butler, Cass, Charlton, Dawson, De Saus- 
sure, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Dougtas, Felch, 
Geyer, Hamlin, Hunter, King, Mason, Meriwether, Miller, 
Morton; Seward, Shields, Underwood, Upham, and Wade 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iam for short speeches 


_ during the remainder of the session, and I will en- 
` deavor to setan example myself. 


Mr. BORLAND. If my friend will allow me, 
I will make a suggestion to him, which will, per- 
haps, save the necessity of making any speeches 
at this time. I desire to submit a motion to post- 
pone the consideration of the whole subject till the 
second Tuesday in December next. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator can make 
his motion after I get through. I havea case here 
which I think is perfectly in point. It is said 
that Mr. Lanman was a Senator at the time he 
was permitted to address the Senatè in support of 
his right to a seat. That is altogether a mistake. 
Mr. Lanman’s term of service in the Senate ex- 


' pired on the 3d of March. He presented a Gov- 


ernor’s certificate authorizing him to take a seat 
in the session which commenced on the 4th of 
March—a called session. Mr. Van Buren offered 
a resolution, on the 5th of March,that Mr. Lan- 
man be heard at the bar of the Senate on the ques- 
tion of his right to a seat, and the resolution was 
hat is the true statement of the case. 


he had a right to a seat in the Senate undef a cer- 


‘tificate of the Goygrnor, ta be heard at the bar of 


the Senate.’ 1 think; ‘therefore, it is a case in 
point. It seems to me that we should preserve 
consistency in matters of this sort. I feel con- 
strained to follow that authority and vote for the 
leave in this case. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair would state to 
the honorable Senator, that having been present 


‘on that occasion, he knows all the circumstances 


of the case. There was no contestant. The 

uestion was simply a question as to the construc- 
tion of the Constitution on which Mr. Lanman 
was excluded. There was no individual holding 
the seat; but Mr. Lanman came forward at the 
expiration of his regular term, at the commence- 
ment of an extra session, and presented his certifi- 
cate of appointment from the Governor of Con- 
necticut; but it was decided that he was not enti- 
tled to a seat, because the Legislature having been 
in session and having failed to elect a Senator, 
there was not a regular vacancy happening under 
the Constitution, which the Governor was permit- 
ted to fill, The Chair well recollects the whole 


case. 
` Mr. UNDERWOOD. One word upon that 


subject. A 
The PRESIDENT. The Chair merely stated 
the facts for the information of the honorable 


Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am indebted to the 
Chair for his statement of facts; but the comment 
that I want to make on them is this: Can it make 


i: any difference whether there be an individual hold- 


ing the seat, and another eomes forward and 


be sworn in, a member of thé Senate objects? In 
that case the Senate rejected Mr. Lanman’s ap- 
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him. In the case of Mr. Lanman, I admit there | 
was no incumbent. Mr. Lanman did not claim 
the seat of any incumbent; but the objection was 
made to Mr. man’s qualifying. An objection 
was raised, in the first case, against his claim to 
a seat, and the Senate then settled the principle 
that, when an individual sets up a claim to a seat, 
he shall be heard in behalf of his claim. That is 
the point. In this case the contestant sets up a 
claim to a seat in the Senate. If the Senate make 
objection to the claim, and they hear the person 
_ claiming the seat when no one fills it, why should 
they not hear one claiming a seat when there is a 
person already occupying that seat? This seems 
to me to be a stronger case. If you hearaclaim- 
ant when there is no incumbent, it seems to me 
that the argument is much stronger that you should 
allow an individual to be heard when there is an 
incumbent, 

Mr. BAYARD. Precedent, if itis to have any 
weight with the Senate, ought at least to have 
some analogy to the case before it. The point 
here is that the party ought to be heard. That 
is the ground upon which the motion rests. Has 
he not been heard? Is the form of the hearing 
material? In the case of Mr. Lanman how stand 
the facts? 


in. On the 5th of March, a resolution to hear him 
was passed. Was his case referred to a commit- 
tee? Was it examined by a committee? Was he 


heard by printed arguments, submitted and laid i 


upon the desk of every member of the Senate? 
Had he any privilege of being heard at all, except : 
at the bar of the Senate? Therefore, the principle ; 
of that case does not apply to this. It is not the 
mode of hearing, but the fact of hearing, which 
is material; and when you come to the question 
of determining a constitutional right, J ask every 
Senator if you cannot form a better opinion upon 
a written argument than upon a verbal address, 
part appealing to your passions and sympathies, 
and part argumentative? A verbal address leaves 
an impression for a moment. That impression 
may depend upon the eloquence of the individual 
delivering the address; and, I ask, can you not 
make a fairer and more correct decision founded 
upon written arguments in such a case, than upon 
a verbal hearing? 

The contestant here has had a hearing. Sen- , 
ators have had ample time to consider the question 
involved in the right to the seat. 
therefore, be no injustice to the contestant if you 
refuse to hear him verbally. When you come to | 
the question of courtesy —though I should be per- 
fectly willing at all times, and under all circum- . 


stances, consistent with public duty, to yield a |! 


courtesy to any gentleman on thia floor, or any | 
one claiming a right to be upon this floor—I am 
not willing to let a miscalled courtesy interfere | 
with the progress of public business. 
are with $ 
with but barely three days for business remain- | 
ing, with the civil and diplomatic bill undisposed | 
of, with the Army bill, the Navy bill, and the ` 
light-house bill yet untouched in the Senate, with | 
the steamboat bill, as it is called, and other im- 
portant bills to be acted on. 
party has been fully and fairly heard by every 
Senator who chose to examine the arguments laid 
before him, I say it is a miscalled courtesy to ask 
a second hearing in a different form. I am not 
willing to sacrifice the public interests to a question 
of miscalled courtesy under any circumstances. 
Mr. BRIGHT. 1 stated, when I was first up, 


tion of this resolution. 

_Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the peneman to another case, and then I 
shall send him the book. Here is a case where 


Mr. Lewis, counsel for petitioners against the | 
right of Mr. Gallatin to a seat, was admitted to | 


make a speech to show that Mr. Gallatin was not 
ee to a seat in the Senate. This was in 

Mr. BRIGHT. I was going on to remark, 
that I knew of no precedent authorizing the adop- 


Mr. Lanman, on the 4th of March, | 
resented his credentials, and asked to be sworn | 


.. a member of this b 
There can, |, 


Here we |: 
ardly a single appropriation bill passed, | 


Hi 


|; tainly he was very unwillin 
that I knew of no precedent authorizing the adop- | F 
|| timony, and all the facts. 


tion of this resolution. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky referred to the case of Mr. Lanman, butthe 
remarks of the Chair render it unnecessary for 
me to make any reply to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in regard to that 


case. It was entirely dif- || mittee, I did not intend 


ferent from this case. There the gentleman was l tion on them; but yet, it is an undeniable fact that 


the sitting member. His term expired on the | 
He had an appointment in his | 


4th of March. 
possession entitling him to take hia seat at the 
opening of the Executive session on that day, and 
then when he asked to be sworn in, his right to 
do so was denied. The Senate in that case de- 
cided that he should be heard. But there was no 
contestant, either in the Senate or outside the Sen- 
ate, claiming the seat, and, therefore, the case is 
different from this, and not at all in point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I think that 
according to usage and courtesy, and probably 
the right of the matter, we ought to give this con- 
testant a hearing before the Senate. It is said 
that he has been heard. He has only been heard 
as any citizen of the United States. He has had 
the right to publish anything ke pleased at his own 
expense out of doors, but he has not been heard 
by the Senate at all in any form. I have not read 
any of the arguments or statements of either party 
in this contest, simply for the reason, that | was 
waiting until the committee should report, with the 
view of taking up the arguments, and statements, 
and the report altogether, and then forming my own 
judgment upon them. The committee kept this 
matter under consideration for nearly nine months. 
They never reported until we were just at the eve 
of the session, and when we were beginning to 


hold night sessions; so that I have not had time , 
even to read their report, and I doubt whether half | 


the Senators have read it. The case may bea 


clear one to the committee, but it is not the commit- | 
tee which is now to decide the queis The ques- | : to make h 
| consuming all the time in this way. 


tion is to be decided by the Senate; and while it 
is a clear case to the committee—for they have had 
an abundance of opportunity to examine it—it 
may not be clear to the rest of us. If it took that 
committee between eight and nine months to de- 
cide, | ask ought we not at least to have two or 
three hours to decide it for ourselves? It will not 
do for the members of the committee to rise up 
one after another, and say the case is so clear that 
it does not admit of doubt—that it is not necessary 
to let the contestant be heard. If itis so, why did 
they take nearly nine months before they reported 
upon it? 


Mr. BRIGHT. I can state the reason, if the |: 


Senator wishes to know. In the first place, the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] no longer 


mittee. He was called home b 
tion, and detained some two or three months, By 
the usages of the body, 1 was then chairman of 
the Committee, but I did not like to proceed in his 


months—necessarily absent. After my return, I 
understood that it was the wish of both the sit- 
ting member and the contestant, that the matter 


should be postponed till after the conventions were | 


held by the two great parties of the country. 

Mr. MAJ.LORY. The gentleman mistook me, 
certainly, if he supposes that I have for a moment 
since the question first arose, requested a delay of 
a single hour. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to hear the | 
| Other party, and see if he so understood it. | 
Yet now, after this || 


Mr. BRIGHT. 


Mr. MALLORY. And of the committee. 


Mr. BRIGHT. I understood the Senator from i 


Florida as not desiring to press the matter; cer- 

testant of any opportunity o 
Mr. MALLORY. Yes, sir. 

by the contestant could not argue the case, as t y 


said, until after the meetings I have mention 
Soon after the last convention was held, Mr. Rev- 


erdy Johnson, one of the contestant’s counsel, | 


was taken sick, and remained so for some time. 
As soon as he was able to do so, he argued the 
cause, and the committee, as soon as possible after 
he was heard, prepared their report and presented 
it to the body. ere were various causes oper- 
ating, of which, I may say, no one was particu- 
larly to blame. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not arraign the com- 


y, was chairman of thecom- , 
domestic afflic- ` A n I 
: gument in relation to it. 


. hear both parties in the case. 
absence. I was away myself for some two or three |: 
‘ing so. 


to cast the slightest reflec- | 


the committee had some two or three months be- 
fore the firat accident occurred which took away 
their chairman. It is undeniable, also, that it has 
been some two or three months since the termina- 
tion of the other causes, to which the honorable 
Senator referred. The two conventions were over 
in the middle of June. There have been July and 
Avgust since that time. Then, if it required two 
months since all of the causes and excuses spoken 
of have ceased to exist for the committee to delib- 
erate and come to a conclusion, ought not the Sen- 
ate to have time enough to read the report, and 
ought not the contestant to be heard before us, in 
order that we may hear both sides of the case? 

Sir, if 1 were compelled to vote now on this 
question, I should have to vote simply on this 
state of facts. I have read none of the papers; I 
have been waiting till I could get the whole of 
them, for I wiahet to keep my mind impartial on 
the subject; but I happened one day accidentally 
to pass by the Supreme Court room, and I there 
noticed an unusual scene. A committee of the 
Senate occupied the place of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, with the chair- 
man of the committee in the seat of the Chief 
Justice. It was a novel scene, and arrested my 
attention. 

Mr. ADAMS. I rise toa question of order. 
I want to know whether it is in order for Sena- 
tors upon this question to go into the history of 


i their own information, or want of information. I 


would suggest to my friend that we had better al- 
low the contestant to make his speech, than to be 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I listened to an argument 
then proceeding from one of the counsel in this 
case. By that argument my previous opinions, 
or rather impressions, for they were mere impres- 
sions, on the subject were much shaken. Upon 
that argument if called upon to vote now, without 
time to examine the question, or without hearing 
the cas& further argued, I should have to vote 
against the report of the committee. I heard it 
there stated that the election of Thomas Jefferson 
as President of the United States, depended upon 


' the identical issue in this case. 


The PRESIDENT. It is not in order to go 
into an examination of the merits of the case upon 
this question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was going to say that I 
heard that statement made, and I heard a long ar- 
If that argument be 
sound, it would control my opinion. 1 desire to 
Ihave not made up 
my mind. I have not had an opportunity of do- 
I have purposely avoided examining any 
of the arguments or papers, until I could examine 
both sides at once. 

It has been the practice of the two Houses of 
Congress to hear both parties in a contest of this 
sort, whenever it was asked, and I think it is un- 
wise for the Senate, at this time, to depart from 
that uniform practice. I hope, therefore, that the 
contestant will be heard, and if there isnot time to 
hear him at this session, there will be time during 


i the first or second week in December next, when 
I do not know that the Sena- |: 
: tor from Florida pressed the matter; but certainly 
he felt disposed to conform his wishes to those of 
| the contestant. 


we have nothing else todo. I do not see that the 


| public interests will be affected by that. I there- 
‘fore move that the whole subject be postponed 
i; until the second Tuesday of December. 


Mr. PRATT. I desire the Senator from Hli- 
nois, and those who are advocating that side of 


n i. the question, to listen to one suggestion. I under- 

to deprive the con- j; 
collecting all his tes- | 
i if we s him to be entitled to the sen he will 
l: not take it. ow, are we prepared, at this late 
Mr. BRIGHT. Then the counsel employed |; period of the session, to dcuas ihi abstract ques- 
i tion of the right of Florida to make an election of 
| Senator in this, that, or the other way? The con- 


stand that the contestant here avows, in the com- 
munication which he has sent to the Senate, that 


testant says he will not take the seat if we give it 
to him. We are, then, discussing the abstract 
question of the right of Florida to make her elec- 
tion of Senator in a particular way. 

The PRESIDENT. The proposition is to post- 


| pone the further consideration of the resolution 


until the second Tuesday of December next. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwill withdraw that motion 
until after the resolution shall have been acted on. 
Mr. RUSK. I have read the testimony in this 
case, and I have also read the argument of the con- 
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testant, and if T thought there was the shadow of i 
claim, I would vote for the resolution and for the | 


stponement, in order that there might be time 
‘or an argument on the subject; but I think the 
question ia as clear as it possibly can be from the 


testimony, and therefore I am against postpone- | 


ment or delay. 
Mr. PEARCE. 
read before the committee covered, with the evi- 
dence, about four hundred pages. The committee 
heard these arguments ia commented upon, 
at how much length it is not possible for me now 
to say. They then heard an argument of two 
hours from one counsel, and afterwards other ar- 
ments occupying six hours, and how much 


| said by my colleague. 
I think the printed arguments | 
' would otherwise grant, the liberty to be heard, | 


right to the seat shall be taken up for considera- 
tion by the Senate, they will hear the gentleman 
who claims the seat at the bar of the Senate. It | 
is proposed by my friend from Maryland to limit l 
the time, if the Senate will grant him this privilege. ‘| 
Upon that point I concur entirely in what was | 


n If the necessities of the 
case forbid the Senate from granting what the 


then in refusing the opportunity to be heard the i; 


: Senate yields to the necessity of the case, but, if 

. we can afford to grant time to the gentleman who 
; claims the seat to be heard in vindication of his | 
_ tight, I think we ought not to restrict him to any — 


onger they would have continued, if there’ had . 


not been a sudden termination put to them by the 
committee, I cannot tell. I think, therefore, that 
from our experience as members of the committee, 
if we are to hear Mr. Yulee, it will be necessa 
to puta limit to the time during which he shall 
address the Senate. T therefore move to amend 
the resolution by saying, that he shall have leave 
to address the Senate for the space of one hour. 
Mr. MANGUM. J still adhere to the opinion 
which | suggested sometime ago, that it would be 


more just to both the gentlemen and the Senate to ` 


let this whole matter go over until early in the 
next session. If that, however, shal] not be the 
sense of the Senate, | hold that we are bound by 
former precedents, and that we are bound, at least, 
from a sense of justice, to hear the contestant. But 
J am told that there are depositions and proofs in 
the case, which cannot be read in perhaps double 
the time proposed by the Senator from Maryland. 
Therefore, if we undertake to grant the contestant 
this privitege, let us not grant him the mere sem- 
blance and deny him the reality. I think the sub- 
ject should go over until the next session; and if 
it be in order, I would move, with a view of test- 
ing the sense of the body, that this resolution, and 
the whole subject, be postponed till the second 
Tuesday in December next. 

The PRESIDENT. The resolution now under 
consideration was taken up by unanimous consent, 
penne the per of the committee, and it must 

disposed of before a motion to postpone the con- 
ideration of the report will be in order. 

Mr. MANGUM. I am perfectly willing to 
vote upon this resolution, but I feel myself bound 
by the highest obligation of justice to the contest- 
ant, as well as the gentleman who occupies the 
weat, and to the State they represent, not to give 
the contestant the mere semblance of being heard, 
without giving him full opportunity to present his 


case. 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish to make a point of order. 
H I understood the communication of the contest- 
ant in this case, he stated distinctly, in his official 
capacity, to the Senate, that if the decision should 
be in his favor, he would not take the seat, and 
therefore he has ceased to be a contestant by his 
own admission. Is it therefore in order to enter- 
tain the question of the right of a person toa seat, 
when he admits himself that he is nota contestant? 

The PRESIDENT. That is not a question of 
order for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. GWIN. [think there is an obligation to 
the member who has had a seat for nearly nine 
months in this body, that his claim should be de- 


cided. There is as much obligation to hear him, : 
as to hear the contestant. Iam perfectly willing | 


that the contestant should be heard within the 
time specified by the honorable Senator from 
Maryland, provided 1 can ascertain that the sitting 


member will not occupy the time of the Senatein | 


reply. Iam willing to give one hour, but f can- 
not do it, if it is to lead to a long discussion. I 
therefore wish to know from the sitting member, 
whether or not he intends to reply? 

Mr. MALLORY. 


the claiming Senator may make. 
Mr. MASON. 


‘wasting of time now, that the subject be deferred 
till the next session, i 

Mr. BADGER. I wish to say a word on the 
question which is now before the Senate, and I 
wish to confine myself to that. The question 
now is whether, whenever this subject of the 


T am so anxious for a de- 
cision of the question that I pledge myself not to 
gay one word in reply to any observations which | 


T think it will be agreeable to || 
the gentleman who contests this seat, to avoid the | 


ject. 


particular length of time. We should grant grace- 
fully, or refuse firmly. We must presume that 
the honorable gentleman will take no more time 
than is necessary to bring out his case, and if we | 
grant him any time we ought to grant him the | 
time that is necessary. | hope, therefore, that 
my friend from Maryland will withdraw his prop- | 
osition. For one, I am ready to vote in favor of 
the resolution. I do not Gouble myself with any 
inquiry as to what are the precedents on this sub- 
It is sufficient for me to know that here is » 
a question exceedingly important, whether it be 
difficult or not. Itis a question involving inqui- 
ries affecting the rights of one of the States of this 
Union. One of the parties to that question desires | 


` to be heard by the Senate upon it. That being |: 


the state of the case, I should certainly be very | 


: reluctant, under any circumstances, to refuse him ‘: 


' comes here and claims to speak as a Senator from 
' Florida. 


| from that State. 


| 


| 


: read them. 


} 
| 
4 
4 


: courtesy, and to determine that 


a hearing. 

Mr. PEARCE. I am quite willing to modify |: 
the amendment so as to say two hours instead of | 
one, and if the argument is to be postpgned to the ‘| 
next session there will be no necessity for any ` 
limitation whatever. But if the contestant is to be 
heard now, I think it is absolutely necessary to 
fixa limit. I modify my amendment so as to say 
“ for two hours.”? 

Mr. BRADBURY. It seems to be supposed 
that Senators are incapable of acting for them- | 
selves, or giving a vote on any question without 
hearing long speeches. It is contended, however, 
by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] that 
the contestant has a right to be heard; that it is 
not a matter of courtesy. Hesays the contestant 


Why, sir, Florida has two Senators 
upon this floor, both having presented credentials 
The contestant brings no au- | 
thority from the State that he has aright to speak 
here. It then resolves itself into a question of 
question we have | 
to inquire what has been dòne. > =! ~ i! 
The contestant has exercised his volition, and | 
he has made his printed arguments and submitted | 
them, and I venture to say that Senators have |, 
I have read them attentively. He 
then appeared before the committee himself, and '! 
by counsel day after day. Now, is it necessary 


: for an honest and correct decision of this case that `: 


| we should: sit here, and listen to a long speech? ' 


; Does any one believe that a long speech is to affect : 


| a single vote? If I believed that it would affect a 


‘| to make long speeches relative to the merits of the 


i 


: vote, | would grant the privilege, but 1 believe it ` nucn 
i H 3 a I move that the resolution lie upon the table, and 


! his seat, in this manner. ‘The sitting member has 
| been here from the commencement of the session | 
! occupying his seat, and every moment asking for 
| a decision of the case. 


| The gentleman thinks that long speeches will affect 


would not, and that the result would be to throw : 
the case over to the next session, or give rise now 

to a very long debate. I submit whether we have , 
a right to treat the Senator from Florida, who isin | 


It has been an unpleasant 
situation for him, I think. 
Mr. MANGUM. [I rise to a point of order. 


nobody. 1 would inquire whether it be in order 


case, on the question pending? 

The PRESIDENT. Certainly not. 

Mr. BRADBURY. I was not discussing the ! 
merits of the question. I was simply speaking 
upon the point whether courtesy required that we 
shed hear the contestant. I have already said `: 
there was no proper claim for courtesy, for there . 
are no precedents for a case like this, and therefore - 


a 
i 
t 


i I think that, as it would likely result in postponing | N ; 
| the matter to another session, we ought to decide | consideration of the report be postponed until 


upon the question during the present session. 
‘Was it ever heard of that a contestant came here, |, 


and that the Senate, during a session of nine 
months, could not determine who its own members 
were? 

Mr. BORLAND. If this were a question of 
courtesy, I do not think I would entertain it at all, 


| whatever might be my feelings to the individuals 


whose names are connected with it. Courtesy on 
the part of the Senate as a legislative body, or’sit- 


i ting in this case, as it may be, as a judicial body, 


does not extend beyond the bar of the Senate. 
Therefore, I think that courtesy has nothing to do 
with the question so far as the contestant is con- 
cerned. But, sir, the proposition before us is sim- 

ly this: To my mind, it is a question, not invalv- 


ing the right of individuals so much as the right 
of a sovereign State of this Union. 


A case in- 
volving one of the rights which the Constitution 
has made it the duty of this body to decide is be- 
foreus. We aretold by the individual represent- 


ing Florida, as he claims—whether rightfully or 


not, is not now the question—that he desires to be 
heard before us. It is a question of vital import- 
ance. We are told—for the application to be 
heard involves that declaration—that the contest- 
ant has matters of fact and arguments to submit 
which, in his opinion, will affect the question. I 
have never been in the habit, here or elsewhere, 


, of determining an important question, involving 


the rights of a State or an individual, or any rights 
with regard to life, liberty, or property, without 
giving the parties an opportunity to be heard. [ 
cannot, in justice to my own wishes, decide this 


: case without hearing the contestant. 


I am no lawyer. I may be able in my humble 
way to form my own opinions upon the Consti- 
tution; but I confess, whatever may be the supe- 
rior qualifications of other Senators, and however 
little need they may have of facts and arguments 
to enable them to come to proper conclusions, I 
am in want of both facts and arguments to enable 
me to form an opinion upon the construction of 
the Constitution, when an important question like 
this is involved in it. In justice, then, to the par- 


‘ties in this case, I think a hearing ought to be 


given, and just as long a hearing as the necessities 


i of the case require. 


Mr. MALLORY. Allow me to expressa hope 
that the gentleman who desires to address the 


‘Senate, may be heard. [hope permission will be 
- granted him to address the Senate for two hours. 


The question being taken by yeas and sie bl ps 
the amendment of Mr. Pearce to the resolution 
of Mr. Morrow, resulted—yeas 31, nays 21; as 
followss 5 

'YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bradbury, Bright, 
Butler, Cass, Clarke, Clemens, Davie, Dawson, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Dodge of Jowa, Downs, Felch, Fish, Foot, 
Hale, Houston, Hunter, James, Jones of Iowa, King, Meri- 
wether, Miller, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Smith, Stockton, 
Sumner, and Weller—31. 

NAYS—Meesrs. Badger, Bayard, Borland, Brodhead, 
Brooke, Charlton, Chase, Cooper, De Saussure, Douglas, 
Geyer, Gwin, Hamlin, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Rusk, 
Spruance, Underwood, Upham, and Wade—21. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. GWIN. Inasmuch as we know that two 


hours are to be occupied with this question, and 
we do not know how much more during this day, 


‘ upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. PRATT. Would not the effect of laying 
this resolution on the table be to postpone the con- 


: sideration of the report of the committee? 


Several Senators. Oh, no! 
Mr. CASS. In order to enable us to get along 
with the public business, I would suggest that we 


. might postpone the consideration of the report 


until Saturday evening. 
Several Senators. Oh, no! 
The motion to lay on the table was rejected. 
The resolution as amended was then agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT. The report of the com- 


| mittee is now under consideration, and the ques- 


tion is on the adoption of the resolution reported 
by them, and upon that question the Senate haa 
decided to hear the contestant. ‘The resolution is: 


“ Resolved, That the Hon. Stepnen R. MaLLory was 
duly elected a member of the Senate of the United States, 
from the 3d day of March, 1851.” 


Mr. MANGUM. I now move that the further 


the second Tuesday in December next. I make 
the motion upon the ground that it is more just to 
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the Senate, more just to the parties, and more re- 
spectful to the sovereign State which they claim 
10 represent. 

Mr. BRADBURY asked for the yeas and nays 
en the motion, and they were ordered. : 

Mr. BADGER. 1 shall vote for the motion to 
postpone, though I do it with great regret, and 
npon this ground: The question now to be consid- 
ered and decided, must bead mitted on al! hands to 
be an exceedingly important question, as it re- 
specte the right of a State of this Union in regard 
to her representation upon this toor. Whether 
the question be difficult or not, it is a question of 
great and paramount importance. It is not only 
necessary that it should be rightly decided, but, | 
permit me to say, although it may seem paradoxi- | 
cal, that there is another thing even more import- 
ant than that it should be rightly decided, and that 
is, that it should be clear and manifest that it has 
been decided by the Senate upon full deliberation, 
and a clear understanding of the whole case; be- 
cause it must be evident that, compared with the 
latter point which | have stated, it is of compara- 
tive insignificance which of these gentlemen repre- 
sent the State of Florida upon this floor, or which 
of them has been really elected by that State. 
That is of comparatively secondary importance, 
though itis highly important. But the other point 
is of higher importance, because it tends to draw 
into question, or to support and establish, accord- | 
ing as the facts shall appear one way or the other, ' 
the character of this Senate, and of its judicial de- |: 
terminations, and the weight and influence to ‘| 
which they are entitled before the American peo- ` 
ple. It concernsthe moral influence, character, 
and standing of the Senate. And though I feel, 
and feel strongly, that it carries an appearance of 
almost injustice, when one gentleman has been 
upon this floor for nearly nine months, holding a 
seat under an apparent title, and another has been 
for the same time contesting that apparent title, 
and insisting that the real title is within himself, - 
for us to adjourn, leaving a cloud to settle or to 
remain upon the question of right between them; 
still, sir, it is a great deal better that that should 
be so, than that we should now hurry through a 
decision which, after the avowals made by bonor- 
able Senators here—by the Senator from Illinois, 
for instance—must and will be considered by the ' 
American public as a decision made by the Senate 
without fully understanding the case which they 
decided. The argument will be irresistible, that 
if, after the whole facts were submitted to the com- 
mittee, that committee heard learned counsel for 
six hours in discussing the question, that whether | 
the matter be difficult or plain, after it is under- | 
stood, yet, to understand it, must require more | 
time than we can now devote to it. For the rea- 
son—and for that reason only—that I consider the 
moral influence, dignity, and authority of the Sen- 
ate, and the weight of its decisions upon the ju- 
dicial questions submitted to it, to be involved in | 
this matter, I shall support the motion of my col- 
league for postponement until the next session. 

Mr. HALE. I do not mean to occupy the time 
of the Senate a moment, but it seems to me there 
is something due to the consideration suggested 
by the honorable Senator from North Carolina, 
who sits behind me, [Mr. Mancum;] but it has a 


T 


different application, in my mind, from that which | 
; Say that this is the more essentially necessary from `: 


he intends to give to it. He says there is some- 
thing due to the State of Florida. Well, sir, Ithink | 
it is due to the State of Florida, that she should 
know whether a gentleman who has been claim- 
ing to represent her on this floor for nine months, | 
isa Senator or not. [think it is due to Florida, 

and that a sense of respect to that State, should 

appeal to us to settle that question. The Senator 

from North Carolina (Mr. Bavcer) thinks that | 
if the Senate proceeds to the settlement of this | 
question now, they will leave themselves open 
to an imputation that they did this thing in hot 
haste—that they have not had time to deliberate 
upon it. Why, sir, this question has been here 
for nine months, It has been referred to a com- 
mittee of the soundest conatitutional lawyers of 
the body, selected from the whole Senate. There 
is-not an allegation of unfairness against them. 
They have heard these parties, and heard them to 
their hearts’ content; and it is said that after they 
have heard them so long,.if.we should decide the 


‘tation that we could not possibly have digested 


i nays 37; as follows: 


, upon the fact, that a certain resolution adopted by ,, 


' tive of a rule of election, not of force or e 


; that all the subsequent practice of the Legislature 
: had reference to the same judgment in the con- 


i proof of that are not before the Senate. 


` none of these depositions were read by the mem- 
| bers of the committee—not because they were not 


question now, we shall decide it under the impu- [| 
6 


all the long talk that has been had before the com- || 
mittee. l 

Sir, it was said to be to the interest of the Re- : 

ublic, that there should bean end of litigation, 
Pat it seems to me that it is to the interest of the 
Republic—that it is ita first and chiefest inter- - 
est—that there should be an end of that litigation 
which is to decide who represents her interests in 
this council of the nation. 

I think we owe it to the State of Florida; I 
think we owe it to the Senate; l think we owe it 
to the contestant, to settle this question now. It 
is unquestionably a great sacrifice of his private 
feelings, and private interests, that he has been 
here for nine months hanging upon the skirts of 
the Senate. It is annoying enough to those who 
have to sit inside, and it must bea great deal 
more so to those who come here thinking that 
they are Senators and yet remain outside. I think, 
then, that we owe it to the cuntestant to settle this 
question; but I will not stultify myself by making 
a long speech, and therefore 1 hope the Senate 
will vote upon the question now. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays on 
the motion of Mr. Manoum, to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the subject until the second 
Tuesday in December, and it resulted—yeas 18, 


YEAS—Messrs. Badger, Bayard, Bel}, Borland, Brod- i 
head, Cooper, De Saussure, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of 
Towa, Douglas, Downs, Fish, Hamlin, Mangum, Meri- | 
wetber, Miller, Morton, and Upham—18. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bradbury, Bright, 
Brooke, Butler, Cass, Chariton, Chase, Clarke, Clemens, 
Davis, Da , Feich, Foot, Geyer, Gwin, Hale, Houston, 
Hunter, Janfés, Jones of Jowa, King, Mason, Norris, Pratt, 
Rusk, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Stockton, Sumner, Tou- 
cey, Underwood, Wade, Waiker, and Weller—37. : 


Mr. YULEE. Mr. President, before I proceed 


‘in the discussion of this question on its merits, Í 


desire to submit to the Senate a proposition, ora . 
suggestion, which may be found convenient to the 
business of the Senate, and which may result ina 
better assured judgment than it can now come to. 

In order that the Senate may appreciate the 
value of the proposition which I make, it is proper 
that I sboale preface it by the suggestion of one | 
or two facts. 

The report of the committee turns especially 


the Legislature of Florida in 1845, was a legisla- |: 
tive resolution prescriptive of a rule of election in 
the case of elections by the General Assembly. I | 
take issue there,and assert, upon the contrary, that | 
it was a judicial resolution, deciding the construc- i 
tion of the worda ‘‘ House” and ** General Assem- 
bly” in the constitution of Florida, not prescrip- 
fect upon 
the judgment of any subsequent Legislature, and `: 


struction of the constitution. ‘The depositions in 
They 
were in manuscript before the committee but they © 
have not been printed. The discussion, therefore, 

of the fact will necessarily be voluminous and . 
tedious. I must refer to the manuscript deposi- | 
tions and to testimony which I have secured, as | 
well as to the legislative journals of Florida. I 
mean no disparagement of the committee when I 


the circumstance that I have reason to think that 


diligent in pursuit of truth or desirous to reach a |' 
correct conclusion—but because from the face of 
the exhibition of the record it was supposed there 
was no ground on which the result to which they || 
came could be questioned. 


who are not familiar with the local history of legis- | 
lation in Florida. The Senate is now within three | 
days of the close of the session. I understand that | 
all the appropriation bills are yet undisposed of. | 
I am limited to two hours in this discussion, where- | 
as I am utterly incapable of discussing this quee- | 
tion fully within that time, for the reason that the | 
report of the committee does net set forth the | 
ground on which my claim rests, nor does it state 

the contents of these despositions. It gives no 

light whatever as to the true ground on which I 


GLOBE. 


rs. Badger, Hale, and Yulee. 


i By ens in writin 


setup this claim. I shall, therefore, speak under 


SENATE. 


embarrassment, and the Senate will probably, at 
this period of the session, listen with impatience. 
Now, the Legislature of Florida meets in Novem- 
ber next, before the next session at which the 
Senate will convene. l submit that this question 
of fact as to the character of that resolution—for 
the committee will agree with me, that if my view 
of it is correct, the result to which they came will, 
to say the least, be very much shaken—be present- 
ed tothe Legislature of Florida. Let an epportu- 
nity be afforded to the Legislature to declare what 
waa the true character of that resolution. I wish 
the truth to be reached, and that will be a means 
of reaching it distinctly and certainly; and I think 
it isa course to which the gentleman now occu- 
pying the seat cannot object. His object, like 
mine, must be to reach truth, and such must be 
the object of the Senate. The Legislature is com- 
petentto decide upon this question of fact; at least it 
can advise with discretion, and a complete knowl- 
edge of the legislative history of that State, which 
the Senate cannot do. No inconvenience can re- 
sult. The sitting member who occupies the seat 
will continue to occupy it during the remainder of 


` this session, with all the prestige which the unani- 


mous report of a committee can give him; and 1 


> shall be ready and prompt at the opening of the 


next session, if the report from the Legislature 
shall be such as shall justify it, to present before 
the Senate the views which I entertain on this 
question. 

Sir, I am obedient to the pleasure of the Senate, 


: I make the suggestion in order that there may be 
: better assurance of truth in the decision to which 


the Senate may come; and in order that both is 
and myself may be relieved from the embarrass- 
ment of a hasty action, and an uncertain decision, 
which must otherwise result. I trust the proposi- 
tion will be acceptable to the gentleman who occu- 
pies the seat. Although it may not be in order 
for the Senate to call upon the Legislature for a 
judgment, it may be proper for the gentleman hold- 
ing the seat and myself to agree, under the guidance 
and supervision and with the advice of the com- 
mittee, to frame such a question to the Legislature 
as will bring us directly to the truth of the fact. 
If the suggestion is acceptable, it will end the mat- 


`; ter for the present session. Although it will be 
exceedingly inconvenient for me to come here at 


the next session, I will endeavor to do ao; and if I 
should not be able to come, I shall, at least, submit 
to the Senate. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brapsury 
in the chair.) The Chair understands that the 
gentleman from Florida has a right to make an ar- 
gument, but the Chair cannot recognize any right, 
on his part, to make a motion. The gentleman 
may proceed with his argument. 
Mr. YULEE. I donot makea motion, though 


| I might refer to precedent if I were to do so, for it 
; will be found that in the case of Mr. Gallatin, even 
| counsel were permitted to make motions on the 
_ floor of the Senate for reference, and as to the diree- 


tion that argument should take. I make the sug- 
gerion to the gentleman who occupies the seat. 
t is for him and for the Senate to determine 
whether that course shall be taken. 
Mr. BADGER. F would, for one, very cheer- 


. fully concur in the suggestion made by the honor- 
' able gentleman, and would myself submit a motion 


to that effect, if 1 could conceive that, under any 
circumstances, such a course of proceeding would 


: be proper. The question to which he has referred, 
;is a question either of fact or of law, to wit: 


whether the resolution of 1845 wasa resolution 


| legislative or judicial inits character. Ifitisa ques- 
| tion of fact, the Legislature of Florida now can 


be no more competent to decide upon what the 


co € fact was when that resolution was adopted, than 
This is a local fact, difficult of decision by those `| 


any other collection of individuals. 
r. WELLER. It is not the same Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. BADGER. It is the Legislature of Flor- 
ida; but a knowledge of the transaction requires 
the same persons. If it is a question of law, the 
Senate must determine that question upon what 
appears‘upon the records, and upon the previous 
conduct of proceedings in the Legislature of Flor- 
ida, up to and including the time of this election,. 
and of course if the Senate had an opinion upon 
that point, they could not suffer it to be overruled 
by remanding this case to the Legislature of Flor- 
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ada, because the judgment of the case belongs to 
us, and not to them. 

Mr. SMITH. 
have no time for this sert of interlocutory diseus- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thecontestant 
will proceed. 

Mr. YULEE. I have done what I considered 
to be my duty, in order to relieve the Senate of 
the necessity ef proceeding with this case now. 

Mr. Premdent, it is an occasion of very great 
regret with me that I am obliged, in the pursuit of 


i 
| 
| 


| 


It really seems to me that we ` 


argue hia case, replying seriatim to the points pre- 
sented by the report of the Select Committee. He 
spoke to the end of the time allotted to him with- 


; out concluding his argument. 


what l deem to be a duty and what I have under- | 


taken as a duty, to consume any portion of the 
amail remaining time necessarily devoted to the 
most important part of the business of the session. 
- T am too well aware of the impatience natural to 
the Senate at this late period to occupy any more 
of their time than may be indispensable to such an 
exhibition of the case as is necessary to a just 
judgment by the Senate. I shall abbreviate as 
much as possible. I shall seek to refer the mind 
of the Senate to points, and leave to their own 
reason to bring their minds to the conclusion which 
the facts and the points of the case may justify. 

Before proceeding, I think it my duty to the 
Senate asd to myself, to read from a memorandum 
which I hold in my hand, the facts in reference to 
the progress of the case, for the purpose of show- 
ing, that if it has been brought to the last week of 
the session, it has been by no fault of mine; and 
that if you are obliged now to take up this case 
without a record, without a statement in the report 
of the grounds upon which the claim rests, with- 
out reference in the report to the facts which exist 
in the case in manuscript depositions, and which 
conflict with the points of fact made by the report, 
it is not because of any fault or delay upon my 

. Here is a precise memorandum of the 
progress of this case: 

The eemmittee was appointed on the 2d of De- 
cember. It convened first on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, at whieh meeting my case was fully sub- 
mitted. The committee next met on the 10th of 
January, when Mr. Matrory submitted his coun- 
ter statement and argument. I submitted my reply 
instantly, at the same meeting. Mr. MarLory 
desired to be heard further. The committee post- 

ned its next meeting until January 29th, when 


r. Ma.iory submitted an additional argument, | 


and I immediately closed the case. The com- 
mittee did not meet again until the 13th of Febru- 
ary, when, Mr. BERRIEN having resigned, and 
Mr. Prarce being absent, the committee was 
without the presence of the only members who 
were present when I closed the case, one of whom 
was in possession of the papers. That 
was absent on account of sickness. 
plication from me, the committee communicated 
to me a willingness to hear argument by counsel, 
and in view of the circumstances I thought it ad- 
visable to aid the investigations of the committee 
by the arguments of counsel, whose engagement 
otherwise would have been directed to the argu- 
ment before the Senate. Since that time the com- 
mittee has been incommunication with my counsel. 
From various causes the matter was not finall 

closed till the first of the last month, since whic 


; i bee tirel -i 
time, nearly two months, it has been entirely con | Floride Legislature for the pur 


| Senator of the United States, there were 29 votes ` 


fined to the committee. I considered that statement 
due to myself. It is a precise and correct statement 
of the facts of the case. 
sponsible e i 
was necessarily absent in Florida; but when I 
left here, three members of the committee were 
absent, and the gentleman occupying the seat was 


I consider myself re- 
for about six weeks of the time when I | 


tleman i 
Without ap || 


here. ; ? i 
I shall go directly to the points made in the re- 


‘port of the committee, with a view of economizing 


the time of the Senate, and [I shall 


ward in argument afterwards, 


because l will not avail myself 


be heard in reply, 
of the privil 


confine my re- , 
marks at present to the issue presented by that | 
If other grounds should be brought for- ; 
I shall deem it a 
matter of duty to ask the Senate to allow me to | 


now afforded by the Senate to | 


j 
H 


The PRESIDENT then said: The Chair is 
under the necessity, however reluctant, to remind 


the honorable gentleman thatthe time allowed has | 


expired, and twenty minutes over in consequence 
of the interruption of the Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Bapaer] and the delivery of mes- 
sages, which the Chair did not feel at liberty to take 
from the time allowed to the honorable gentleman. 

Mr. BADGER. 


‘ ingly sorry that the honorable gentleman should 


i testimony pro and con. 


` objection to the motion, but I wish to 


be interrupted at this point of his argument. 
hope there will be no objection to my moving now 
that he be allowed an hour more to conclude the 


discussion. Surely there cannot be any objection || 


to that. 

Mr. WELLER. If I thought that any practi- 
cal good would result from continuing the discus- 
sion, I should not, as a matter of course, interpose 
any objection to the gentleman’s proceeding with 
his argument; but he must have observed, that 


been at any time more than a quorum present. 


tleman from Florida. I suppose it is not because 
there is any indisposition to hear him, but because 
most Senators have read the arguments of counsel, 
the written arguments of the contestant, and all the 
It is for that reason, and 
not out of any want of respect for the gentleman, 
but because we think we are sufficiently informed 
as to the merits of the case, that we have not all 
of us paid very great attention to hie argument. 
From that fact, and holding that it is absolutely 


I confess I should be exceed- ` 


I i] 


| 


necessary that we should now proceed to the trans- , 
action of the public business, which is in such a | 


condition that many important measures are haz- 


arded, that 1 am compelled to a Hi to the motion ` 


of the Senator from North Carolina. 


Mr. GWIN. 


tention of the Senate to the fact, that we had yes- 
terday a apeech of three hours and three quarters 


| upon a proposition that received but four votes, 


and now we are to have three hours and a half | 


devoted to the discussion of a question on which 


I am not going to interpose any | 
l the at- ° 


we have all made up our minds. If we go on in | 


this way, when are the appropriation bills to be 
passed? If this is not stopped, we cannot get 
through with the appropriation bills unless the 
order for adjournment on the 31st instant be re- 
scinded. I wish to call the attention: of the Sen- 
ate and the country to that fact. 

The motion made by Mr. Bapcer was agreed 
to, and Mr. Yuuer continued his argument for 
another hour. 

Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, I dislike, ex- 
ceedingly, 
trouble th 
but perhaps 


e Senate with a word on this subject; 
a few brief remarks, a clear and dis- 


tinct statement of the views which have been taken |! 


at this late period of the session, to | 


| 


by the committee, may be necessary. It is cer- | 


tainly not inappropriate. 


This case presents this state of things: At a: 


meeting or convention of the two houses of the 


' east for Mr. Yulee, and there were 29 blank votes. 


cover the whole ground, in order that the time of |: 


the Senate may not be 
sion of unnecessary points. I shall expect, how- 
ever, that if other points are brought forward, I 
shali be allowed an opportanity to reply to them. 

The honorable gentleman proceeded then to 


ed by the discus- : 
var p 4 : Senate. 


| 
l 


| 


| 


| elected, who has presented his credentials, 
|. who now fills the seat. 


' votes were cast. The whole 


That transaction precedes the subsequent meet- 
ing of the Legislative Convention, at which Mr. 
MALLORY, the sitting member, was declared to ie 
an 
Mr. Yuuxe insists that 
Mr. Matory is not a member of this body, be- 


cause, and only because, he himself had been duly | 


ose of electing a | 


elected a member in the first joint meeting, when : 
he received the 29 votes, and when the 29 blank : 


before the Senate resolves itsel 
Mr. Yuuee then elected??? If he was, the 

lace was full, and there was no power m the 

egislature of Florida to elect the sitting member, 

Mr. 
Sen which I believe it necessary to presen 
There were 
and there were 29 blank votes. Mr. YuLEE con- 
tends, that, by the 29 votes he received, he was 
elected, and he contends so on the ground that 


uestion, therefore, | 
into this—‘* Was : 
then the | 


Matuory.] There is only one view of the | 
t to the | 
29 votes cast for Mr. Yuree, | 


‘ the Legislature of Florida? 


, 29 blank votes are not considered as negatives 
| upon the votes given in favor of his appointment 
| or nomination, but as an assent to it. ell, sir, 
| if these were votes of assent, how did they acquire 
` that character? Were they intended, in fact, to 
‘ be votes of assent? That they were not intended 
| to be so is clear, because the moment this state of 
| the voting was ascertained the president of the 
| joint meeting declared there was no election. If 
i the 29 members who voted blank, had intended 
| to assent to the election of Mr. Yulee, it is be- 
` yond all dispute that somebody would have an- 

nounced the fact that it was a mistake, for in real- 

ity the voting was unanimous. It is, therefore, 

clear that the blank votes were not intended, by 
- those who gave them, to be votes of assent to the 
| election of Mr. Yulee. If they were not intended 
to be votes of assent, is there any rule or law by 
which, independent of actual intent, they were 
made to be votes of assent, or by which they were 
to be considered ag no votes at all? Now, the af- 
' firmative of that proposition lies upon the gentle- 
man who contests the seat; for, unless he was 


. l. elected, the sitting member is entitled, and he ad- 
during the progress of the discussion there has not | 

ji 
Very few members have been listening to the very : 
learned argument which has been made by the gen- | 


mits him to be entitled, and therefore he must show 
that matter, a thing which is necessary to complete 
his own title as the means of ousting the sitting 
member. Itappears, however, that the joint meet- 
ing did not think there was any such rule; and 
| that was no hasty decision of the joint meeting. 
It was repeated over again; a second voting took 
place on the same day, with precisely the same 
| result, and the presiding officer again announced 
that there was no election. A third voting took 
| place, and a similar announcement was made, and 
the joint meeting then separated; after which the 


|. two houses met again for the purpose of making 
l 


an election. Let it be remarked, that, during 
these proceedings, so far as the record shows, 
there was not a suggestion in either house that 
Mr. Yulee was elected, or that these 29 blank votes 
were votes of assent or were not to be counted at 
all, but it was by every one and on all hands taken 
for granted that the announcement made by the 
presiding officer at the joint meeting, that there 
was no election, was a true announcement. Now, 
whether these 29 votes are to be considered as votes 
of assent or no votes at all, depends entirely upon 
the laws and usages of the State of Florida. The 
Congress of the United States not having exer- 
cised the power which, under the Constitution, 
they might exercise, to interpose sg ation in 
regard to the election of Senators, this election 
depended oneness upon the rule prescribed by 
: the Legislature of Florida. 
| An attempt is made to show that there is some- 
thing in the decisions of other States and tribunals, 
i something in the nature of a general parliamentary 
| law, which controls the State of Florida on this 
oint, and fixes the character of assent upon these 
lank votes, or makes them nullities. Permit me 
to say that if it were shown that every other State 
l in the Union, or on the face of the earth, had laid ` 
| it down asa rule that blank votes should be rø- 
| jected, or counted as votes of assent, this would 
not, in the slightest degree, affect this election, if 
a different rule or practice has prevailed in Florida; 
' for Florida, in the absence of any legislation by 
` Congress, has as absolute a right to prescribe a 
i rule or adopt a practice of her own, as to the mode 
of signifying assent or dissent, as any other tribu- 
| nal, or legislature, or authority on earth. So that 


‘ 


l! the question at last comes round, not as to what 


‘ig the rule of the Legislature of New York, or 
; Rhode Island, but what is the rule established by 
That is the only 
| question. Allow me to remark that this Senate 
has no jurisdiction to prescribe any rule, or to 
control any rule that has been prescribed in a 
State; our fanction is purely judicial; we are to 
judge of the election; to say w ether a party hes 
been elected according to the rules or practice pre- 
vailing in the State from which he comes. Several 
cases have been cited by the contestant in sup- 
` port of his proposition; but I think that it is 
| scarcely necessary to remark on more than one, 
and that is the celebrated case in the House of 
resentatives between Jefferson and Burr. As 

I have said, if there was a general parliamentary 
rule existing elsewhere from time immemorial, it 
would not affect the position of the State of Florida, 


the || nor commit or control her in ary way in regard to 
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blank votes. But what was this case? In the 
election for the Presidency, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Burr, having each an equal number of votes, the | 
duty devolved on the House of Representatives— 
to do what? To choose a President? to say that | 
they would not have either of the candidates? : 
‘to say “ I do not agree to the election of Mr. Jef- : 
ferson, or that of Mr. Burr?” 
Constitution required the House of Representa- 
tives to choose Between the two candidates, and, 
therefore, no member of the House, and no State, 
had any right to do aught but to vote for one or | 
theother. That is the precise solution of the ques- 
tion which came up in the House of Representa- 
tives. Therefore, when four Representatives of 
any one State voted for Mr. Jefferson, and the 
others voted blank, this voting blank was held to 
be no voting. Those who voted in that manner, 
said, in effect, as shown by the letter read by Mr. | 
Yulee, ‘* we cannot vote with you, but we will 
enable you to accomplish your purpose; and by 
ceasing to vote, we will leave your votes to tell, 
because, under the circumstances of this election, 
-it will not be opposed by any effectual negative 
vote, and, at the same time, we mignify 
world that we merely ceased to vote, whilst our 
‘opinion remained unchanged.” The whole ques- : 
tion then is, what is the practice in the State of 
Florida? 

Now, we must recollect that on this subject we 
are dealing with a transaction which took place in 
a State of this Union, in a legislative body of that 
State, which not only has power to prescribe its 
own rules, but also to decide judicially upon the 
existence and operation of a rule so far as their 


elections are concerned. Now, if the supposition || 


of Mr. Yulee is correct, that the majority of a 
quorum could elect, this joint meeting counted the | 
blank votes. That is clear; because if you suppose | 
they did not count them for any purpose, but re- 
jected them as nullities, there was undoubtedly no | 
quorum of one of the branches of the Legislature | 
present. There was one member of the Senate | 
absent, and casting out the one half of those who ' 
were present in fact, but voting blank were taken 
as if absent, you leave the joint meeting without a 
oom of the Senate, under the constitution of the 
tate. These blank votes, therefore, were taken 
notice of for some purpose or other. If they were 
rejected, or considered as not voting at all, how 
does it happen that the joint meeting declared that 
Mr. Yulee was not elected? It must be because 
they considered the rule existing which requires a 
majority of all the members of the body, in order‘to 
make an election. But, Mr. President, it was sat- | 
isfactorily shown to the committee, that it was the | 
usage and custom of the Legislature of Florida to 
count blank votes, and the case referred to by the 
honorable gentleman, is one which, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, was conclusive on that 
subject. An election took place; the speaker was 
a candidate. He voted blank, and as he had no 
right to vote, the question was, whether putting 
in a blank was voting, and it was determined that 
it was, and that he had violated the rule which 
forbade his voting. A blank vote, then, is either 
‘to be considered as nothing, or regarded as some- 
thing. That case decides that it is not considered 
as nothing. And all the wit and ingenuity in the 
world cannot show that the blank votes on that 
occasion were designed as a declaration of assent 
to Mr. Yulee’s election. The difficulty in this 
part of the case was felt by the learned counsel, 
who argued it before the committee, and he resorted 
to a very ingenious method of showing that blank 
votes, whatever the intent, must be taken as votes 


of assent. He said that the State of Florida pre- |! 


scribed no rule as to legislative elections, but had 
adopted the common law of England; that in the 
common law of England, certain rules had been 
laid down by the judges to regulate the elections 
which take place in corporations; and that, there- 
fore, the rules of the common law of England as 
-to such elections, had been adopted as part of the 
common law of Florida. Well, sir, the argument 
is clear, the inference is irresistible; but these rules 
‘are adopted as part of the common law of Florida 
just exactly as they exist and apply in England, 
that is, to regulate the proceedings of corporations. 
But they do not in England regulate the proceed- 
-ings in regard to elections made by the House of 
Conimons, or by the House of Lords. They 


Not at all; for the © 


; I have stated. Does Florida in her practice count 


|| were not counted, it is perfectly clear, unless there 


| were adopted as municipal rules, for the govern- 
ment of corporations in that country, and are part 
| of the common law. But the parliamentary law, 
| and not the common law, governs the legislative 
: bodies. Now,if in Florida those rules have been 
further applied,and made there to govern the elec- 


, tions in the Legislature, some of the members must 


have known and understood it in the hundreds of 

elections which have taken place there. 

: But, Mr. President, there is one singular state- | 

: ment in regard to what these rules lead to, to which 
I willcallthe attention of the Senate. It is clear— 
it has been so decided by the courts—that if there 
be fifty members of an aggregate corporation pres- 
ent,and competent to act, and the duty of electin 

| an officer devolves upon them, and A is nominat 

| for that office, and tive of the members present . 

: vote for him, and the other forty-seven members 
refuse to vote, the man who gets the three votes is 


. Baid to be elected; and the courts say, that those ` 


i 


who refuse to vote, must be considered as agreeing 


to the election, notwithstanding their silence or 


refusal; and the same conclusion equally follows, Hi 
though there were but one single vote cast for the |. 
to the candidate, and all the others were silent or voted li 


blank. Therefore, from the principle upon which | 
the learned counsel argued, if true, this conse- 
| quence inevitably follows, that if in the joint meet- ; 
ing, out of fifty-eight members present, one single } 
; member had voted for Mr. Yulee, and all the rest 
had voted blank, he would have been elected as 
much, as certainly as if he had received the twen- 
ty-nine votes, or allthe votes. There is no deny- 
ing this result, if the common law ruled that elec- 
tion. 
Now, there is something startling in the idea of 
applying to the Legislature of a State of the 
nion, a rule intended solely for inferior corpo- 
rate bodies, and leading to such a consequence as 


‘ blank votes? That is the whole matter. Here 
is one instance in the case of the honorable Sen- 
‘ ator from Florida, [Mr. Morton,] which answers 
the question as to the practice of Florida. In one 
of the votings that took place on his election, there 
were for him 29 votes, tbr another person 27, and 
there were two blanks. Now, if the two blanks 


_ was a rule requiring the majority of all the mem- 


: bers of the Legislature in the affirmative to elect | 


; the party, that he was elected; but the Legislature 
| resolved that he was not elected, and proceeded to 
vote further; and in all the cases brought before the 
attention of the committee there is not a case of 
which I have the least recollection in which the Le- 
| pinire of Florida ever determined orsignified that 
| lank votes were not tobe counted. Itis no unusual 
thing to count blank votes; we have always counted 
| them in the Legislature of North Carolina; and 
‘ my friend from South Carolina [Mr. But.er} tells 
_me that they are counted there too. Now, if 
i North Carolina and South Carolina have a right 
to count blank votes, I suppose that the State of 
_ Florida stands upon the same footing of equality 
in this respect with other States, and may count 
them, too. Without, therefore, going into an 
other question involved in this matter, it will fol- 
: low, from the view already taken, that Mr. Yutee 
, was not elected, and by necessary consequence 
that Mr. Matrory is rightfully a member of the 
Senate. It was for Florida to decide for herself 
| whether blank votes should be reckoned, and how 
| far and to what purpose. She had by her Legis- 
lature decided that they should be deemed not 
votes of assent but of dissent; and this settles the 
| question in controversy against the contestant. 

I will, however, say a few words, Mr. Presi- | 
dent, in reference to the rule which has been re- ; 
ferred to in the discussion. In 1845, one of the | 
houses of the Legislature of Florida adopted a 
resolution, and the other house either concurred | 
in that resolution, or adopted another in the same 
words; which is immaterial. The resolution is | 


this: 

4t Resolved, That a majority of al 
composing the two houses of the 
; be necessary to determine all el 
| body.” 

That is the rule; but the gentleman has said that 
| this is not a legislative rule, not a rule prescribed, 
i by which the elections were to be controlled, but 

merely a judicial declaration. Does this mend the 


I the members elected, 
General Assembly, shall 
ections devolving on that 


| 


case? Suppose it was a judicial declaration, the 
two houses composing the Legislature of Florida 
had, undoubtedly, not only the right to prescribe 
rules for their own regulation, but they had also 
the power to declare the meaning and force of the 
| existing rules. They had the power to declare 
' what was the rule, judicially to ascertain it, and 
: reduce it to a certainty. Is not that just as bind- 
ing asa legislative prescription? Why, this judg- 
ment determines what the rule is, until those who 
have made it come to a contrary conclusion, and 
that interpretation has been held just in al} the 
election cases which have occurred since—of these 
there must have been some hundreds. When the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Manzony] was read- 
ing a history of them from the Journals, | thought 
the list interminable; I never was so bored in my 
life; he must have given us the votes of two or 
three hundred cases at least. Yet, in every in- 
stance, with one single exception, the rule so de- 
clared or prescribed has been adhered to, and the 
concurrence of a majority of all the members re- 

uired to make an election. It was adhered to in 
this case. Take it, then, as a judicial construc- 
tion; let us see how it stands; the two houses of 
| the Legislature declare judicially, that a majority 
of all the members is necessary to make a choice 
in all cases of election by that body, and they 
have acted on that declaration from that day to the 
present time. How, then, can we go behind that 
decision, and say that there was no such rule? 
Suppose, on the other hand, that this was a legis- 
lative rule; that it was an order prescribing thata 
vote of two thirds should be necessary, what then? 
It is said that such a rule was inoperative, because 
the resolution was not regularly adopted, accord- 
ing to the constitution of Florida. By that every 
resolution or vote, in which the concurrence of 
both houses would be necessary, must be sent to 
the Governor for his assent; and the gentleman 
urges, from the interpretation put upon a similar 
provision in the constitution of the United States, 
that, if such a rule as this passed the two houses 
of Congress, it would be necessary to submit it to 
the President of the United States. Well, suppose 
that to be the case; suppose that to be the true 
construction of that clause in the constitution of 
the United States—it determines nothing. The 
clauses in the constitution of the United States 
and in the constitution of Florida are in the same 
words, but the State of Florida is not bound to 
i accept the construction put on that clause of the 
constitution of the United States, and has a right 
to construe her own constitution in her own way. 
The interpretation, as well as the formation, of her 
constitution belongs to herself; and if she has 
come to the conclusion that such a resolution does 
not require the assent or the concurrence of the 
i Governor, then such assent or concurrence is un- 

necessary, however necessary it might be upon 
i the interpretation given to a similar clause in the 
constitution of the United States, 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman argues that the 
Congress of the United States has power to de~ 
elare war, or make peace; but that no such act of 
Congress shall be of any value without the assent 
of the President; and that, on similar grounds, 
no resolution affecting the election of a Senator 
can be of any value without receiving the assent 
of the Governor of the State of Florida, after 
| having passed the two Houses of the Legislature, 

The constitution of the United States expressly 
‘requires the assent of the President to such acts 
| of Congress; and if the constitution of the State 
_ of Florida had rendered approval of an election 
| by the Governor necessary, there would have been 
j Some parallel. At present there is none. 

Mr. BADGER. I had intended to notice that 
| point by and by. Meantime, this is the sum of 
i my argument: The constitution of Florida is an 
| instrument to be understood and interpreted by 
. Florida; and, therefore, if her authorities have 

determined that such a resolution need not be sub- 
: mitted to the Governor, such determination is an 
i authoritative exposition of the constitution, and 
| operates, in law, as a part of its text. What my 
| friend from Massachusetts says is clear. The 
' Constitution of the United States bestows upon 
_ the Legislature the power of prescribing the time, 

place, and manner of electing Senators and mem- 
| bers of the House of Representatives. It confers 
| upon them the whole jurisdiction, the entire power 


i 


| 
| 
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is not so. Does not the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States give them the whole power? Certainly 
it does. The State has the power to prescribe the 
time, place, and manner of the election; but Con- 
Eres the only other authority over the subject, 

as power only to regulate these three things. If, 
then, these do not include the whole power, then 
the whole power is not, by the Constitution, con- 
ferred at all. But this cannot be; and hence, sub- 
ject only to the control of Congress, the State has 
the entire power over the subject. 

_ The gentleman argues that the State must exer- 
cise this power by lew, and therefore a resolution 
not perfected as a law according to the constitution 
of Florida, is not a valid regulation under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. But the clause in 
that instrument seems to have been carefully drawn 
to guard against any such interpretation. Itsays 
that the Legislature shall prescribe the time, place, 
and manner of holding the elections. It does not 
say how this is to be done; but ifdoes say that 
Congresa may, by law, at any time make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators. There is the distinction. Now, whether 
the Legislatures of the States can, otherwise than 
iy iaw, regulate the elections of members of the 

ouse of Representatives, I do not undertake to 
say. That, however, is a question which does not 
concern the Senate. But there is nothing at all 
inconsistent in supposing that that phraseology 
should be purposely left vague. It is more con- 
venient—it may, perhaps, be necessary that regu- 
lations respecting elections of members of the 
House should be prescribed by law—whilst with 
regard to the election of Senators to be made by 
the Legislature itself, resolves, understandings, and 


usage might sufficiently and lawfully settle the ‘ 
time, place, and manner of proceeding; in short, | 


any method by which the agreement of the two 
houses might be declared or ascertained. With 
these the Governor would have no right to inter- 


fere. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But suppose the Gov- 
ernor should undertake to veto it? 

Mr. BADGER. The Governor has nothing 
to do with it. They have a right to exercise that 
function, subject to no control upon earth save that 
of Congress. In the exercise of this right the 
Legislature of Florida adopted this rule. They 
acted upon it in hundreds of elections They acted 
upon it in this, wine yearn or exception taken 
or made by any one. If this rule was notin force, 


i Nashville, Chattanooga, and 


can we suppose that no one member of that Legis- : 


lature was aware that it was not in force? If we 
suppose so, how did it happen that they were all 


so profoundly ignorant? Upon the whole, the ' 


Legislature, on all occasions except one, has acted 
on the understanding that a majority of all the 
members elected was necessary to a choice. Can 
we, then, undertake to reéxamine what they have 
thus sanctioned? I submit that we cannot, with- 
out wanton outrage upon the undoubted authority 
of the Legislature of Florida, and setting an exam- 


ple which might be followed by mischievous con- . 


sequences hereafter. i 
he resolution of the committee was then adopt- 
ed. 


REMARKS OF MR. W. R. W. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rue Hovse of REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 28, 1852, 


On the bill granting the right of way and a dona- | 
to aid in the : 


tion of land to the State of Alabama, 
construction of the Memphis and Charleston, and 
Selma and Gunter’s Landing, and Winchester 
and Tennessee river railroads. 

Mr. COBB said: . 

Mr. Spzaxer: I am very much obliged to the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] 
for the interruption, for: he has very correct! 
stated the condition of the public lands throug 
which theae roads pass;and from his known ability 
and uneompromising opposition to all such grants, 


; 


time, since the commencement of this Congress, 


it has been my policy to speak only when I could | 
not avoid it, in the course of my reports to this i 


i 
1 


| 


House from the Committee on Public Lands; there- ., 


fore, I hope no apology to the House or the coun- 


try will be necessary for the time I shall spend 
in making, not a speech, but a brief statement of | 
facts connected with the contemplated railroad . 


roposed to be provided for by this bill. First, the 
Winchester and Tennessee road is but a connect- 
ing link of the Selma and Gunter’s Landing road, 


of length about sixty-five or seventy miles, run- :: 


ning through an old settled country, and, as the ' 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Jones] has cor- .- 


rectly said, we get but little land on that line; but 


yet the citizens there desire the grant, and I most . 


cheerfully bestow my best efforts to carry out their 


known wishes. The importance of this connec- ` 


tion is so apparent to all who will for a moment 
` examine the question, that I shall consume no 
| More time upon this branch. 

The next road I will notice isthe Memphis and 
Charleston road, which leaves the Mississippi 
river at Memphis, and connects with the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and Charleston railroad, in the 
county of Jackson, Alabama. This is a link of 
the great western chain that connects the Missis- 
sippi river with the Atlantic sea-board, which link 
of this great chain will be completed within four 
` years, and perhaps in less time. The estimated 

cost of this road is about $2,800,000; of that amount 
about $2,500,000 are subscribed, and considerable 
paid in. The principal part of this road is now 
under contract, and in a rapid state of construc- 
tion, except that portion which runs through the 
State of Mississippi, and it ia hoped the difficul- 
ties which prevented that part of the road from 
being put under contract, will soon be removed, 
and the entire line be put under contract. 

But, sir, before I proceed to trace this line of 
railroad and the advantages revulting from it, [ 
wish to allude to the general benefits which will 
flow from the passage of this bill. This road, 


. road, I do not hesitate to say 
. importance to an 


Alabama, which has been in market for many 
years, and of course, the most of the lands are 
taken up from Decatur to Huntsville, thirty miles; 
we continue to pass through, I believe, one of the 
rettiest bodies of land I ever beheld. From 
untsville to the terminus of this road in Jackson 
county, it is more broken and mountainous; 
through these mountains we may get a small por- 
tion of Jand; the whole amount that can possibly 
be received upon this line of road, all of a poor 
quality, is two hundred thousand acres; therefore, 
l hope the small quantity of land received on this 
line will be no objection to the passage of the bill. 
From the importance of this work, ina national 
pn of view, aside from State considerations, Í do 
ope we may have the aid of the members from 
the States of Tennessee, Georgia, South and North 
Carolina, and even Old Virginia, which State cer- 
tainly must be greatly benefited by the construc- 
tion of this road. This being one of the great chan- 
nels of communication between the East and West, 
an immense travel on this line must be the result. 
I know some of you entertain constitutional objec- 
tions. To such I must say I cannot expect their 
votes. Mr. Speaker, it does seem to me that the 
necessity of the construction of this road is too 
apparent for me to consume any more time in 
discussing the propriety of the passage of this 


: measure. 


The next branch of this bill which I design to 
notice, is the clause which proposes a grant to 
the Selma and Gunter’s Landing road, containing 
the same provision. As to the importance of this 
it is not second in 
rosd within the United States. 


i It commences at Selma, on the Alabama river, and 


runs to Gunter’s Landing, on the Tennessee river, 


| through a country of land which has been in 


; market for many 


ears, much of which will re- 


; main public (from its poverty or remoteness from 


‘| market) and vacant forages, unless brought within 


a mercantile distance by some such communica- 
tion as we propose in this bill. Of the length of 
this road, and the advantages to be derived from it, 
as well as of the Winchester and Tennessee River 


' Railroad, I will speak moreat length when I reach 
ii that part of my subject in which I shall give a 
: detailed statement of the railroad system in Ala- 


leaving Memphis, on the Mississippi river, runs ., 
, est in the completion of thie link of road than Ala- 


through portions of Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, in length about three hundred and fifteen 
miles; and, as before stated, connects with the 
Charleston road. 
: When completed, a person traveling through that 
! country will have a direct communication from 
Memphis to Charleston; or, in a few years, when 

` the East Tennessee and Virginia roads are com- 
leted, to this place, and thence to Canada; but, if 
fe chooses, when he reaches the Nashville, Chat- 


i: bama. 


tanooga, and Charleston road, he can take the | 
i road north to Nashville; and when the road from : 


Louisville to Nashville is completed, which I am 
sure will be in two years, you can pass to almost 
any point in the Northwest or East. And ina 
very few years we most sanguinely hope this (the 
Memphis and Charleston) road will be continued 
i west through Arkansas and Texas; and at no 
. distant day, we may hope to see it bind the two 
Ji p oceans together. 


| but little land if this bill passes. The road runs 


i sissippi, entering the latter State in that portion 


l! ther known, by the treaty between this Govern- 
| ment and the Chickasaw Indians, that the land 
; within that part of the State was'to be sold under 


certain restrictions, expressly for the benefit of the 


within the limits of that State. Passing a few 
miles we enter what is called the Tennessee or 
Tuscumbia valley. Taking at Tuscumbia the Tus- 
cumbia and Decatur road, now completed, which 
has been adopted as a part of this great work, we 
pass through to Decatur, a distance of forty-three 
miles, one of the finest valleys of land in North 


Indian tribe; therefore, nothing can be had upon | 
the line of the road until we pass entirely through | 
that State, and get even ten miles into Alabama, | 
there being a small portion of that reserved land | 


| 


bama; but before I leave this part of my remarks, 
I trust I shall have the ear of the Representatives 
from Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, 
for each of these States has, per » more inter- 


First: Tennessee will have a cheap means 
for. transporting her pork, Kentucky her hemp 
and bagging, Ohio her flour, and Indiana her corn. 
For nearly all of these articles we have to rely upon 
these States. Indiana has furnished Alabama 
with corn, and Ohio has farnished flour in consid- 
erable quantities during the last twelve months, 
even by the tedious route down the Wabash, Ohio, 
and Mississippi rivers, and up the Tennessee. 
When this road is completed, you will have an 
uninterrupted communication from the Mobile 
waters to the lakes. Is this of no importance to 
you or the country? [hope by your votes, you 
will give a hearty response in the affirmative. 

I will now proceed to give you a brief statement 


', of the progress of railroads in the State of Alabama, 


Sir, the gentleman from . 
ennessee (Mr. Jones] has truly stated we get . 


|| through a portion of West Tennessee into Mis- - 


and the objects contemplated to be accomplished; 
and in doing so, I will most likely travel over some 
of theground I have already been over, but not so 
much as to render it very objectionable, as it will 
bring the whole system into a small space, immedi- 
ately under our observation, in the most concise 


', manner possible. 


| known as the Chickasaw purchase; and it is fur- | 


Sir,on the lst of January, 1852, the State of 
Alabama had one hundred and twenty-one miles 
of railroad in operation, and one hundred and 


. ninety miles, in addition, were under construction, 


', or in progress. The number of roads was three. 


They may be noticed in the order of their present 
stateofadvancement: The Montgomery and West 
Point railroad extends from Montgomery to the 
Chattahoochee river, on the Georgia line, through 
the counties of Montgomery, Macon. and Cham- 


‘ bers; distance eightv-eight miles. The Mobile 


| 


and Ohio railroad—the Alabama division of which 
has been surveyed and located, from Mobile, 
northwestwardly through Mobile and Washington 
counties, to the-State line of Mississippi—will be, 
when completed, the longest continuous line of 
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railroad in the 
ship of the same company. The portion of this 
road now in operation, is thirty-three miles; but 
that part of its route lying within Alabama, is 
sixty-two and a half miles in length. The Ala- 
bama and Tennessee railroad is designed to con- 
nect Selma, on the Alabama river, with Gadsden, 
in Cherokee county, in the northeastern part of 
the State, where it will intersect the line of the 
Tennessee and Coosa railroad; which latter road 
is a link between the Georgia railroads, and those 
of Tennessee, known in this bill as the Selma and 
Gunter’s Landing railroad. The distance be- 
tween Selma and Gadsden is one hundred and sixty 
miles. From that point to the Tennessee river, is 
forty-three miles. Although no part of this road 
had been brought into use at the beginning of the 
present year, nearly the whole line is in course of 
construction, and the company which has charge 
of the work is pursuing it with an activity and 
energy which insure its early completion. 

The route of two hundred miles of this road 
passes through a territory which yields to no other 
equal space in the Union in natural resources. It 
is a country of limestone, iron ore, gypsum, and 
the most extensive, easily worked, and valuable 
beds of bituminous coal, perhaps, in the world. 
The cost of the Montgomery and West Point 
railroad, running through a range of country a 
little to the south, has been not far from $15,000 
per mile. Owing to the natural difficulties of the 
country, thecost of the Selmaand Gunter’s Landing 
railroad may be somewhat greater; but that will 

rove no serious impediment to its construction. 

he people of the State and the whole country 
may, therefore, be congratulated upon the speedy 
opening of this fine mineral region to the markets 
of the East and the Mexican Gulf, if we shall not 
immediately succeed in completing the road to the 
Tennessee river. 

The total amount of means already secured for 
constructing the road to Gadsden was, in Novem- 
ber last, $1,181,156 14. Should the cost of the 
road average even $20,000 per mile, it may be 
built for $4,000,000, end atthat highest figure can- 
not fail to be a most profitable investment of capi- 
tal. {tis estimated that the aggregate earnings 
of the road, when completed, from passengers, 
freight, and the mails, will be $1,021,400 per an- 
num, and the net annual income $582,198. New 
York has paid for her great Erie road, four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven miles in length, $24,000,000; 


and the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, three hun- | 


dred and seventy-nine miles long, will, upon com- 
pletion, havecost, with its equipment, $17,893, 166. 


an = 
United States, under the proprietor- | 


| 


{ 


i quired by the steamboats is 108 hours. 


Orleans, is 1,046 miles, and the average time re- 


From 


: Mobile to Cairo, the railroad time will be 17 
| hours; the saving in time, therefore, by this route, 


will be 95 hours. The completion of this great 
enterprise cannot fail to pour into the store-houses 
of Mobile, the largest portion of the commerce of 
the vast region drained by the Mississippi, Ohio, 
Wabash, and Illinois rivers. The estimated cost 
of the Mobile and Ohio road is $19,342 per mile, 
or about $10,000,000 for the whole distance. Con- 
gress has granted for the construction of the whole 
line about 2,000,000 acres of land; for that portion 
within Alabama, 253,440 acres, all of which has 
already been selected. The land located in Ala- 
bama, is estimated to be worth $760,000, and the 
total value of the grant for the whole work, is cal- 
culated as equal to forty per cent. of its entire cost. 
Of the aggregate amount required, $5,000,000 has 
been already secured, of which Mobile has con- 
tributed $2,700,000, and Mississippi, $1,040,000. 
It is expected that the road will be completed in 
three years from January Ist, 1852. 

The other principal lines of railroad contem- 
plated in Alabama, and towards the construction 
of which efficient measures have been taken, are, 
the Memphis and Charleston railroad, a work de- 
signed to extend from the Charleston, Chattanooga, 
and Nashville railroad, in Alabama, to Memphis, 


in Tennessee; the Alabama, which I have hereto- |: 
‘ should be so amended as to allow the States to 


fore alluded to, and Mississippi railroad, running 


from Selma, Alabama, to a point of intersection | 


with the Mobile and Ohioroad in Mississippi; and 


‘the Girard and Mobile railroad, intended to con- 


nect Columbus, Georgia, on the Chattahoochee 
river, with Mobile, so as to perfect railroad com- 
munication between Mobile Bay and the Georgia 
system of roads, by the shurtest and most direct 
route. Besides these three principal projects, meas- 
ures havealso been taken to construct a line north- 
eastwardly, from Huntsville to Winchester, in 
Tennessee, and from Winchester to the Tennessee 
river, at or near Deposite. The Memphis and 
Charleston road will pass through the entire 
breadth of the State on the north, traversing the 
counties of Jackson, Madison, Limestone, Mor- 
gan, Lawrence, and Franklin, embracing the whole 
valley of the Tennessee within Alabama. The 
distance is 156 miles within that State. The esti- 
mated cost of construction is only $10,000 per mile, 
and nearly the whole amount of money required 


|; for the work has been, as before stated, subscribed 


The natural wealth, the mining and agricultural | 
resources of the district which will be traversed `i ih 
‘ bring the northern range of counties within two 


by the Alabama and Tennessee railroad, are 


greater than those upon which either of the other : 


great lines mentioned must depend for their way 


business; and the local business depending upon | 


the population and products of the country through 
which a road passes, must be a firmer guarantee 
of its prosperity than any other resource, of which I 
shall hereafter speak, and exhibita table taken from 
the census report. ‘This channel of communication 
completed, the way will be pointed out for bring- 
ing the whole of the interior and northern parts of 


cial capital and sea-port of the State; and when a 


and much paid in, and contracts for most of the line 


have been taken, and much of the grading has been , 
done, and a considerable amount of material pur- , 
It may be expected that the road will be | 


chased. 
completed in three years at furthest. This will 
days travel of Charleston, and four days of the 
city of Washington. The Alabama and Missis- 
sippi railroad has been planned to connect Selma, 
onthe Alabama, with Central Mississippi. Ít will 
run through Perry, Marengo, and Sumter coun- 
ties. Itslength between the termini, will be about 


: 90 miles, a portion of which distance lies in Mis- 


į sissippl. 


| 
Alabama into direct connection with the commer- |: 


few other links are completed, will connect with © 


the lakes. Manufactures will spring up, and pop- 
ulation will increase with a rapidity paralleled only 
during the period when the new lands of Alabama 
lay open to nnmigrants from other States at Gov- 
ernment price—a time when the progress of Ala- 
bama was unexampled by anything in the history 
of the Union. 


The Mobile and Ohio Railroad extends from - 


Cairo, the southern terminus of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, through the States of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, to Mobile. It 


will thas connect by an unbroken chain, the Mex- , 


ican Gulf with the great northern lakes, and by 


‘has just passed this House. 


From Selma to Uniontown has been 
surveyed. The route is so favorable, that the ex- 
pense of construction has been estimated as low as 
$8.000 per mile. 

These various roads when finished, as there is 
now satisfactory evidence that they soon will be, 
will comprise an aggregate length of over 100 miles 
within Alabama. Their total aggregatecost may be 
estimated at $9,760,000, and at that price they may 
be reckoned the cheapest roads in the United States. 

Mr. Spenker, I cannot but avail myself of this 
opportunity to notice the bill and its effects which 


called a general land bill, which donates to the 


- several States lands according to the rule prescribed 
' by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Ben- 


diverging lines, it brings the whole vast net-work ` 
i . the previous question, his reply was, he had no 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and the Upper Ohio. The ` 
length of the direct line of road from Cairo to Mo- || 
bile will be 494 mites, of which 62; miles lie in ' 
Alabama, 273 in Mississippi, 119! in Tennessee, ` 
and 393 in Kentucky. The distance by the Mis- J 


of southern railroads into communication with 


NETT.) This bill needed several amendments to 
perfect it; but when I appealed to the gentleman, 
the mover of this measure, privately as well as 
publicly, to allow me to amend it, before calling 


objection to the amendments I proposed, but for 
fear by some parliamentary proceedings it might 
pass upon the Speaker’s table, or from under his 
control, he must object. One of the provisions in 


I refer to what is ` 


‘land certificates in quantity not less than eighty 


nor more than one hundred and sixty acres, sub- 
ject to be located on any of the public lands be- 
longing to the United States, and to be disposed 
of for any purpose the respective States may think 
proper; while that granted to the new or land 
States are required to be appropriated for the 
building of railroads exclusively, and to be located 
upon the railroad lines, reserving to the Govern- 
ment every other section upon said lines of rail- 
road. Now, sir, is this fair? While the old States 
take their lands anywhere, having choice of the 
best lands in the Government, we are bound to 
take alternate sections, regardless of quality, just 
as it may fall, good or bad, as it may happen, to 
build our roads, increasing thereby the value of 
the reserved sections by acontribution of our own 
private capital, say sixteen seventeenths, for with- 
out the construction of the roads, the lands we 
receive in Alabama, or the reserved land, would 
be of but little value. Then, after we have made it 
valuable by our private contributions, you say 
by that bill we shall not have it, but it may be 
open for the warrant issued to the old States to 
be located thereon. Now, is this right? Is it 
just? It seenfs to me there can be but one re- 
sponse, and that would be, No! In justice to 
the mover of this measure, the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Bennetr,] I will say, he did ex- 
press to me his entire willingness that the bill 


take these lands for railroads in a body along the 
lines of the roads to an extent in width sufficient 
to enable them to get their quantity contiguous 
to the roads; and he further was willing, if he had 
itin his power, to amend so that a portion of the 
two and a half millions given to Alabama should 
be set apart for educational purposes, which I be- 
lieve to be just and proper. 

In conclusion, allow me to advert, for amoment, 
to the necessity of action upon the bill now under 
consideration, for [ am satisfied, if not considered 
now, it never will be, and I desire the House to 
take action upon it, should it even defeat the bill— 
then we will decline all hope and prepare accord- 
ingly. It has been said that no opportunity has 
been given to discuss these railroad bills, except by 
their friends. This statement is not sustained by 
the records, made up during the last four months, 
for when the bills granting land to Missouri were 
under consideration, if I am not mistaken, sev- 
eral speeches were made against them, (or against 
the principle of them,) for I have on file a num- 
ber of them, I must say some very strong ones, 
against the constitutionality of Congress disposing 
of the public lands for such or like objects, but I 
have lived to see some of these very men who 
made the most rabid speeches against the disposi- 
tion of the public lands for the object of internal 
improvements, voting for Mr. Bosser bill 
before alluded to, giving to the old States lands to 
be disposed of according to the will of their respect- 
ive Legislatures. These men, when they have 
started, have gone a bow-shot beyond many who 
hold to the constitutional power of Congress to 


, give to the States the alternate sections for railroad 


purposes, 
I hope ! may be allowed to say, that while 


| this Government has been liberal to other States 
' in its grants for similar works, I can but express 


a hope, with this light before me, that Alabama 
may yet be classed in the list of the favored. It 
is true, she did, at the last Congress, receive a 
small donation connected with the grant to the 
Mobile and Chicago Railroad. That grant was 
small, only about sixty-six miles of the road run- 
ning through the corner of Alabama to Mobile. 
But the result of that small grant demonstrates 
conclusively the benefits flowing to the Govern- 
ment; for the land upon that line was of a poor 
pee end quality, having been in market per- 

aps forty or fifty years. Some lying even within 
seven miles of the city of Mobile would not 
bring $1 25 per acre. Since that road has been 
commenced, the reserved sections are anxiously 
sought after at $2 50 per acre. These are stub- 
born facts and cannot be gainsayed or gotten over. 

Before concluding, it is proper for me to notice 


‘the complaint so frequently urged in this House 


against the committee of which I have the honor 


nd 393 h this bilt which I complain of is that which author- |. to be a memtber—I mean the Committee on Pub- 
sissippi river, from the mouth of the Ohio to New || izes the issuing to the old States (net land States) | lic Lands. In their justification | am prepared 
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to assert, and I believe it can be sustained, that | 


it has performed more labor than any other com- 
mittee of this House. They have, up to this time, 
had referred to them about four hundred cases, 
embracing almost every question to be consid- 


ered for the disposition of the extensive domain ` 


of this Government, and some questions of the 


most complex kinds have had our daily consider- ` 
ation, not alone for their disposition, but for the ` 


government of the same; and I am happy to in- 
form this House and the country, not one case, 
however trivial, has failed to receive our consider- 
ation and action. If this be a fault, it is one we 
are proud of. Are we to be blamed for duly con- 
sidering cases referred tous? Ithink not. Are we 
accountable for the number of cases referred to us? 
I think not. They have been referred to us by 
members of this House, and it was due to them 
that they should be considered and reported back 
to this House for their aetion; and for thus dis- 


| 


` Moore, from Pennsylvania, to whom 1 can but ex- | 
press, on this occasion, my profound thanks for the |! 


charging our duty, some are willing to denounce 
us for a useless consumption of time. 


_And it is proper to say fur- 
ther, that all the business brought before our com- 


mittee has been attended to without taxing the | 


country by employing a clerk to write out our re- 
porta, and to hunt up information connected with 


that duty—each member making his own reports ; 
upon such cases as might be placed in his hands . 


by the committee, our books being kept by one of 
our own body, elected by us—the honorable Mr. 


: able and faithful manner in which he has discharged 


' be grateful; for, by his rendering that service, the í 


i 
{ 


that duty. For his services the country should 


country has been saved a tax which is too often 
imposed upon it by the employment of clerks to 
do the duties of committees of this House. lt fre- 


i To such : 
| and the country we will say, we have, as we think, , 
done but our duty. 


| quently becomes proper for committees to have 
clerks, and of that P shall not complain; but 
while they find it necessary to relieve themselves 
of the labor that clerks performed, they should be 
charitable enough—which I know some of them 
are—to refrain from abusing us, when we have, by 
the free-will offering of one of our own members, 
had that duty performed, and saved the country 
from a heavy expenditure. 
I will now bring my remarks to a close upon 
all subject connected with the various questions 
'| referred to; and, in conclusion, I will say that in 
the progress of my remarks it has not been my 
purpose to condemn any person individually for 
action upon such subjects; and as I have detained 
the House much longer than I expected | will 
omit alluding to my statistical tables, [see tables A, 
_B, C, and D,} which I shall apend to my printed 
i speech. I thank the House for the patient and 
, polite attention they have given me. 


A.—Population of Northern Alabama. 


B.— Colleges, Public Schools, Academies, and Libraries in the State of Alabama. 
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D.— Productions of Agriculture in the State of Alabama during the year ending June 1, 1850—taken from the Seventh Censis. 
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REMARKS OF MR. W. R. W. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rax House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 2, 1852, 
On the Bill proposing to Graduate and Reduce the 
Price of the Public Lands. 
Mr. COBB said: 
Mr. Caainman: Ín availing myself of the pres- 
ent opportunity to address this committee, I hope 


| 


} 
il 


{ 


I will be pardoned for more particularly alluding : 


to a bill reported by me, now upon 


our calendar, © 
proposing to graduate and reduce the price of the | 
pe lands, as well as briefly to allude to the | 


omestead bill, which has passed this House, and | 


is now in the Senate. M 
to call the attention of the i 
try, to the importance of the question of gradua- 


principal purpose is | 
ouse, and of the coun- | 


ting and reducing the price of the public lands, as | 
proposed in the bill, which is to be subject to . 


entry by the occupant and cultivator, or to those 


that have public lands adjoining their farms who ; 
may desire to enter for the use of their farms, all : 
land that has been in market for ten years at 

one dollar per acre; that which has been in mar- | 


ket for fifteen years, seventy-five cents; twenty 
years, fifty cents; twenty-five years, twenty-five 
cents; and thirty years, twelve and a half cents; 


and in discussing the question, I shall assume that | 
land being the true basis of all individual and na- ; 


tional prosperity, its disposition, and the tenure | 
by which it is held, has in every age of the world | 


and in every civilized nation, engaged the most 


i 


| 


ardent attention of the statesman and the philan- 


i| thropist. There is no subject in the whole range 
i| of political science, that so readily and directly 
i| Interests the great body of the people as that of the 
right of soil. Therefore, its disposition is not only | 
a question of utility, but one of expediency, and | 
one, too, involving great and important principles, ' 
upon which may hang the destiny of man and. 


Government. So intimately identified is it with 
the form and system of government, and the 


mere regulation of her land system. That system, 


no matter by what name it may be called, that | 


scatters the land among the great body of the peo- 
ple, who will become agriculturists, and be left 


thereby preserving and perpetuating an independ- 
ent poean must forever enjoy a high state of 
political freedom. Further, the Government which 


adopts a system and pursues a policy tending to ` 


concentrate its soil into the hands of a few to the 
detriment of the many, its ultimate destiny is the 
destruction of every vestige of equality and liberty. 


ment, you must pursue a policy tending to dis- 
tribute the lands among the largest possible num- 
ber of the people; hence the necessity of a system 
that will so reduce the lands according to their 
value, as to enable all classes to possess t em, both 


by graduation and reduction, as well as by all! 


other equitable and proper means, should it even 
favor the granting of lands to those who will occu- 


py and cultivate them for a term of years. In m 

remarks it would hardly be admissible to go bac 

and trace the land system from the origin of soci- 
ety when it was free to the common enjoyment 
of all, without stint or diminution, up to the time 
it was found to be capable of individual appropri- 
ation and porprietorship, at first temporary, but 
subsequently permanent. From that day to this 
the land systems of every country have stamped 


: their impress upon their institutions for good or 
principal rights and privileges of man, that we are | 
frequently enabled to read the history of a nation, , 
either for weal or woe, for glory or shame, in the | 


evil. History is filled with examples in illustra- 
ation of this fact. 

The Roman Empire, in her early days, adopted 
a system which would work the greatest number 
of freeholds, to wit: by dividing out the land or 
country gained by conquest. Such was her habit 


t i | and even her laws for many years, until corruption 
unfettered to pass from generation to generation, | 


began to stalk abroad through the land. Equita- 
ble laws as to the right to the soil were trampled 
under foot, long before the law was repealed, by 
appropriating to the few a portion of these lands; 
but finally becoming bolder by these sweeps and ` 


` usurpations, the nobles took the whole for their 
| share, and the citizen soldiers, who won them, got 


} ` nothing. The natural effect of this was to increase 
If you wish to preserve a good form of govern- ` 


the wealth and power of the few, and weaken the 
opposing force of the many. So successful did 


. this system of plunder become, that for more than 


| 


_ half a century it was practiced. It was about this 
: era that Tiberius Gracchus came into power, who, 


for his zeal to restore the original practice of the 
Roman Government as to the proper inheritance 
of the soil, and the enforcement of that law, 


i aroused the nobles, who gave him the name of the 


1852.) 
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_ Let not this example be lost, in teaching us how 
important a principle lies at the foundation of an 
system, with regard to the public lands, that will 
take them from the masses and place them in the 
hands of the few, creating few lords and many 
tenants. The celebrated feudal system of more : 
modern days we pass over, and come down to: 
speak of the policy adopted by England, France, 
and Spain, to be found in the hiny of America, 
in the colonizing of this country, which wasa lib- 
eral grant of lands to the emigrants in the newly- 
discovered countries—Spain in the most liberal 
manner. The policy of this measure was to en- 
courage settlement in the New World. The effects 
of that has been too powerfully felt by the Old 
World, and its benefits too obvious to the New, 
for this generation not to see and to profit thereby, 
to oppose that system that wil! not make any free- | 
man a landholder, and thereby increase his re- 
sponsibilities and give him more liberal views of 
his own Government, and in that wisdom find a 
source from which he can derive fountains of 
solace and consolation, and breathe the air of free- 
dom more profusely 

But to return again to the sixteenth century, we | 
notice the early and rapid effects of this system of . 
enabling the husbandman to become a landholder, 
showing ita influence upon his habits, manners, 
and opinions, is beautifully illustrated in almost 
every page of our colonial history. Sir, the first 
generetipe of emigrants had not passed away be- 
‘ore its effects were manifested. The whole char- 
acter of the people had changed with their altered 
conditions before time had changed the people 
themselves, as is beautifully illustrated in the his- 
tory of Virginia. The first colony in Virginia 
was planted about the year 1606, but the settle- 
ment did not assume a permanent character until 
about 1618. Shortly after this followed the rev- 
olution in England, which brought the head of 
Charles I. to the block. The little colony, during 
that long and violent struggle, knowing no other 
benefactor, adhered to the Stuarts. After the fall ' 
of the King, in 1650, when Virginia had a popu- 
lation of only twenty thousand, the Parliament 
fitted out a fleet to bring the rebellious colonists , 
to subjection. It first sailed to the south, and the 
little island colonies and trading posts soon bowed 
their necks to the yoke of their new masters; the 
fleet then sailed for Vicginie, but, upon entering 
the Capes, found themselves everywhere met with 
preparations for an armed resistance. The colo- 
nists were not prepares to submit without know- 
ing the terms of the surrender, and then that the 
terms were such as comported with their own no- 
tions of civil liberty. It resulted in negotiations; 
and it is a curious fact, that in the very first article 
of the treaty it makes these invaders agree to re- 
pudiate the idea of submission, and makes them 
regard the Virginians in terms equal treating with 
equals, and aver it a volunteer act, not forced or | 
constrained; thus obtaining many valuable stipu- 
lations in the treaty, such as to recognize her Gen- 
eral Assembly, their sole right to impose taxes, a | 
general amnesty for past political offenses, her an- 
cient boundaries, the validity of their land patents, 
the land premium to emigrants, freedom of trade, 
&c. This was what a little band of brave, daring, : 
and fearless men, free occupants of their own soil, 
were able to achieve against the power of the Brit- 
ish empire. They had ceased to be tenants, and 
were lords of the soil. as f 

Having endeavored to show the principles in- 
volved in this question, and the effects of a liberal 
system upon the moral, physical, and political ; 
world, let us now turn our attention to ourown sys- 
tem, and see what is ey to be its effects if rigid- 
ly adhered to. I can tell gentlemen in advance, 
who fancy a kind of veneration for the present 
land system, that this bill does not contemplate 
either its radica! change or destruction, but merel: 
to give such a direction to its operations as will | 
ultimately destroy the relation of landlord and ten- 
ant between this Government and the States, and 
place the new States upon the elevated platform of 
equality guarantied by the Constitution. That ` 
any policy we may see proper to adopt, ought to | 
look to a period when that relation should cease | 


statesmen, we are bound to ferret out and remedy? 
I think there are. 


independent people? 

legislation of this Hall. 
tacle here to see the States, through their Repre- 
sentatives, like sturdy beggars at the foot-stool of 
power, asking sppropria one of a pittance of land 
(I was going to say their own land) for some pub- 
lic purpose. Are gentlemen prepared to adhere 


Yes, and even upon the 


to the workings of a system which is destined to : 


give pernewly to this condition of things? If 
not, the remedy is at hand; not by a radical and 
sudden change of the system. The people of the 
land States seek not to take the lands which is the 


! joint product of all; they ask not to deprive you of 


your interest in it, but only that it shall not be 
held up in masses at a price beyond its value, 
blighting their peosperity and their hopes of future 
aggrandizement. Another evil of thesystem upon 
the new States, for which this bill is an ultimate 
remedy, is the constant and eterna! drain of money 
from these States in payment for their lands. This 
is a drain which nothing but the indomitable and 
unconquerable energies of the pioneer could with- 
stand. [am well aware that the bill affords no 
immediate remedy for this, but rather aggravates 
it for the time, as | will show when I come to ex- 
amine it as a revenue measure; but it does look to 
a termination of ıt ata period when it will cease, 
and the new States can husband their resources, 
and employ them in advancing their own pros- 
perity. ‘They preferred a sudden attack and return 
to health, to a lingering and interminable disease. 
Though the drain upon their resources would be 
greater, it would be of shorter duration. Were 
the lands in the hands of individual proprietors, it 
would contribute to the resources of the State, and 
the general wealth of the nation. This course of 
reasoning is intended to apply as well to the home- 
stead bill, as to the one now under consideration. 
Having briefly reviewed the evils of the present 
system, l shall now proceed to the investigation of 


the general character of the bill, and teat it by the : 
It is but justice ' 


soundest principles of justice. — i 
to seli those lands for their intrinsic worth ,—justice 


to the purchaser, who pays his money; justice to - 


the State in which they lie, as she is deeply inter- 
ested in their occupation and cultivation. Sir, to 
fix a standard price upon all the land of the coun- 
try, regardless of the character of the soit, richror 

r, is unjust to the parchaser, and grossly un- 
junt to'the States interested in their settlement. 
Such a doctrine is absurd, if it is intended for any 


other purpose than retarding the growth and pros- 
i perity of the country. There is nothing in which 


a greater variety exists than in the qualities of the 


i soil of any large extent of country. And to put 


the 


oor at the standard price of the rich, is, 
in effect, to reserve them from market. 


But sup- 


| pose, against any reasonable hypothesis, they 


could be sold, is it just in this Government, like 
a monopolizing speculator, to prey upon the neces- 


' sities of its citizens, and force from them more than 
i the land is worth? In the next place, itis the tend- 


ency of this bill, as well as the homestead bill, to 
foster and encourage emigration and settlement in 


the new States, and, consequently, their growing © 


wealth and prosperity. Is it the policy of this 


; Government to keep obstacles in the way of that 
‘advancement? Is it just to retard them in their | 
| onward march to greatness and to glory? We | 
i ask no special favors; we ask to be exempt from 


no general burdens; we ask no special favors to 


' aid usin our march to greatness and to empire. 


We only ask you not to place obstacles in our 
way; that you leave our action free, and the enter- 
prise, energy, and industry of the same people 
who subdued forests in their march, and made 
the wilderness to yield abundant harvests, will 
make the country prosper. The rich soil, the mag- 
nificent rivers, the mild and genial climate of the 
West and Southwest, all contribute to invite emi- 
gration amongst us, and that policy would be 
suicidal that would obstruct or retard it. The 
West and Southwest need ponies to develop 
its great resources, and it will be one of the bless- 


Í What are its effects upon ` 
this Government—upon the free, sovereign, and - 


Sir, it is a familiar spec- , 


| of which is to check emigration and settlement in 
the new States of this country? 
the door to the army of non-proprietors, who have 
been accumulating for many years, and will con- 
tinue to accumulate, by offering to make them free 
independent proprietors of the soil, at a price 
within their means, or even give it to them to 
‘ cultivate, and it requires no spirit of prophecy to 
‘ foretell the result. They will rush in millions 
from their dependent condition as tenants; pur- 
chase or occupy your lands; swell your revenues 
. from that source; subdue the forest in their march; 
make the wilderness blossom as the rose; and as 
free cultivators of their own soil, would spread 
_wealth, happiness, and prosperity around them. 
From your abundance that may lie useless for 
_ centuries, tell the hardy citizen, whose energies 
are palsied by poverty, and whose sinews are 
‘taxed to their utmost tension to secure bread 
and meat for his family, by passing this bill, a 
' few dollars would secure him a home in the rich 
soil of the West and Southwest, that would pour 
forth abundance as the reward of his industry; 
., and he would acquire it from his mite paid into 
ii your Treasury, and secure to himself an inde- 
| pendent, prosperous, and happy home. 
| Such, I believe, will be the happy workings of 
| the system of reduction even upon the revenues of 
i the country; for if you do not reduce your poor 
land, so that it can be bought with cash at the 
same rate itis secured by the purchase of bounty 
‘| land warrants, the result will be, for some years 
| to come, your lands will be taken up by the loca- 
| tion of these warrants, and but little money will 
' go into the Treasury. As to the old-fashioned, 
and, I hope, abandoned doctrine, that by cheap- 
ening the lands you enable the poor man to secure 
: a home in the land States, and thereby draw off 
the population from the old States, and reduce 
their political strength,—for the next ten years 
|| that question has just been settled, by the act of 
|’ prescribing the number of Representatives to which 
' each State is entitled; and further, the old States, I 
think, must see by this time it is their true policy 
to provide homes in the West and Southwest for 
: their surplus population. That has been clearly 
demonstrated by the vote recently taken upon the 
' homestead bill, and the bounty land-bills of 1850 
and 1851, which in their effect# is to cheapen lands 
and make them more easily to be secured by the 
‘| landless, and to draw off from the cities, and 
| densely-populated country, a large number of per- 


sons now swelling their popular vote, and have 
been increasing their representation. The policy 
is fixed, and the far-seeing statesman and the 
philanthropist can see but dimly the happy re- 
sults that are to flow from it. Sir, reduce-—~give 
away your lands, and you will remove the poor 
| man from prison, as tenant at will, and he is en- 
' abled to become one of the lords of the soil; thereby 
increasing his responsibility to guard with an anx- 
ious watchfulness, not only his and his children’s 
immediate interests, but the interests of remote 
generations; and as free cultivators, would spread 
wealth, prosperity, and happiness around them; 
and a ray of light would light up the pathway of 
millions that are to come after them—yes, and it 
would be a beacon to downtrodden nations of the 
', Old World to direct them to our happy and pros- 
| perous country, open to the suffering and the op- 
pressed. 

Sir, it is to the community of independent farm- 
ers, who eat the bread of their ine that the 
eye of the statesman must, with prophetic hope, 
| look for the patriotic race who are destined to pre- 
: serve the principles of democratic liberty. The 
| very pursuits of such a people are congenial to 
| patriotism, and the Republic could not be intrusted 
| to safer keeping. Linked to the soil by the strong- 
| est attachment—a home—and, above all, by the 
l 
| 


cherished remembrance of the spot of their birth, 

their patriotic affections naturally cluster aroung 
:! those institutions which preserve freedom to a 
: home endeared by so many ties. Then it is no 
; evil to any portion of the community, but a bless- 
|| ing, that you have a country freed from the cor- 
|| ruptions of crowded cities, where the sentiments 
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cated in their original simplicity and beauty, and 
where devotion to country is no idle ceremony. 
Then it is the glorious thought flashes light in the 
path of the patriot as he traces the future destiny 
of his country on her march to greatness and to 
glory. 

In conclusion, permit me to express a hope that 
when we come to consider the bill, it may meet 
with a favorable consideration, and that all the 
blessings which will follow may be realized by 
this and other generations to come. 


THE COMPROMISE, AND THE WHIG AND DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. H. POLK, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


Ty rue House or Representatives, 
August 24, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the Naval Appropriation Bill— 


Mr. POLK said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: As it isnot my purpose to dis- 
cuss any of the subjects connected with this bill, 
I propose to ask the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Srevens] a question. When the gen- 
tleman from the Pittsburg district was making his 
speech the other day, he [Mr. Stevens] rose and 


asked whether the gentleman from the Pittsburg . 
district knew the fact that, when General Scott |! 


received a copy of the Whig platform adopted at 
Baltimore, and said that he accepted the nomina- 
tion upon that platform, the word ‘final ”? was not 
in it? 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I do not | 


understand the beginning of the gentleman’s re- 
marks, 

Mr. POLK. I said that you stated, when the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Howe] was 
upon the floor, that when General Scott adopted 
the Whig platform at Baltimore, the word ‘‘final”’ 
was not in it, thereby making the assertion, as if 
by authority, that General Scott was not in favor 
of the finality of the compromise measures, and 
clearly indicating that if the word “final” had 
been init, the dispatch would never have been 
sent approving it. 


Mr. STEVENS. I do not remember it. 


Mr. POLK. l say that I have it here upon | 


paper, taken down at the time. 
tr. STEVENS. Then, why ask me the ques- 
tion? 
Mr. POLK. 
the reason that I fear it escaped the attention of 
some of the southern Scott Whigs, and to prevent 


a denial by the Whig press, when I assert the | 


fact. Did you say so or not? 

Mr. STEVENS. Does the gentleman refer to 
my speech ? 

Mr. POLK. Ido not refer to your speech—I 
refer to the question you propounded to the gentle- 
man from the Pittsburg district. 

Mr. STEVENS. Ido not know what I said 


then, but [am willing to make an independent ' 


Statement upon that subject now. 
Mr. THOMAS M. HOWE. It was not the 
league from the Franklin district. 
Mr. POLK. Well, | mean Mr. Joun W. 
Howe, of Pennsylvania. I renew my question. 
Mr. STEVENS. I intend to say this, then: 
That at the time General Scott sent his dispatch 


platform which was published in the National In- 


to the gentleman. 
Mr. STEVENS. 
tleman as meaning anything offensive. I meanto 


; Say, then, as far as I know anything of the Whig 


party in Pennsylvania, that some of them support 


General Scott because the word “final” is in the ` 
platform, and some because it is not in the plat- | 


form. 

Mr. POLK. 
this matter, and I do it more especially for the out- 
side of the House than any effect it can have here, 
as all are familiar with the circumstances that 
marked the transfer of the Whig national party to 
the ‘‘higher-law party” at Baltimore. I mean to 
expose the gross jobbing which has been done 
between the men of the North and our brethren 


of the South, and from Tennessee particularly, if 
` it can be done, without omitting other matter of 
i. historical interest, in the short space of an hour. 


Mr. STEVENS. The gentleman hasasked me ` 


a question, and I have frankly answered him. 
- Now, will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 


question? 

Mr. POLK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEVENS. I wish to ask whether the 
Democrats of the North support General Pierce 
because he is in favor of the finality of the com- 


promise, or some of them because he is in favor `; 


: of it, and some because he is not? 


Mr. POLK. That question is answered by 


| General Pierce’s letter to Major Lally, which was | 
! Mr. CULLOM. 


read at the Baltimore Convention before he was 
nominated, and which states distinctly his position 


i on the compromise. 


Mr. STEVENS. Willthe gentleman allow me | 


to ask him another question? 


ft 


Mr. POLK. Of course, I mean no disrespect ` 


I do not understand the gen- ` 


I mean to show up and expose ` 


i 


Mr. POLK. [cannot yield the floor, for I have - 


more to say than can be compressed into the hour 
allowed me. 
Chairman: First, that the Whig party, as a na- 
tional party, have gone into liquidation. I say, 
that at Baltimore, when they nominated General 
Scott, that it was understood for three or four days 


: before the nomination was effected, that the men 


‘from Tennessee, from Kentucky, and Virginia ` 


‘had agreed to yield to the Seward influence when 
` a sufficient number of ballots had been made to 


; | ticket, was at heart for General Scott, and the re- ii 
I do ask you the question, for | 


| 


| afford a reasonable excuse for deserting Mr. Fill- 
: more; and that the nomination of General Scott, 


from first to last, was only a question of time. It 
was all understood on the public walks of Wash- 
ington, before the Convention assembled, that a 
Senator from Tennessee, although nominated by 


I propose to prove two things, Mr. | 


his own State for Vice President on the Fillmore : 


sult proved the truth of the rumored defection. It 
was this same Senator [Mr. Jones, of Tennessee] 
who visited—as is generally understood, and not 
to this hour contradicted—General Scott the day 
before the nomination was effected, to obtain from 


: him a recognition of the platform without the word 
| “final” in it, as Mr. Srevens, of Pennsylvania, 
| has stated, which betrays his connection with the | 
_ overthrow of Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster, and 

i entire surrender of Southern rights to Northern ; 
| to devote his energies and exertions in any posi- 
My colleague [Mr. Cuttom] ought to know ; 
| whether an understanding existed, and whether or ` 
: not the South was betrayed to ‘‘Sewardism,” 

gentleman from the Pittsburg district, but my col- « 


fanaticism. 


and were to go chained by obligations to that 
fanatical power ruinous to southern interest and 


: southern safety. 


Mr. CULLOM. Will my colleague allow me 


' to ask him if he alludes tome? I cannot hear my 
: colleague. 
to Baltimore he had before him the edition of the | 


telligencer, and in the Republic of that morning, , 


neither of which contained the word “final.” 
That is what I stated with regard to the com- 
promise. 

Mr. POLK. 
gentleman at the time. 

Mr. STEVENS. I believe you are right. 

Mr. POLK. Then, sir,do Í understand that 
the Whig party of Pennsylvania are supporting 


General Scott without the power and force of that _ 


word ‘ final” in the platform erected by the Whig 
Convention at Baltimore? 

Mr. STEVENS. I will answer the question if 
it is asked respectfully, 


I took down the language of the | 


Mr. POLK. I wish my colleague would come 
a little nearer, then. 


Mr. CULLOM. Was the allusion of my col- 


league to myself in relation to the betrayal of the | 
. South; or of any other public interest of the coun- 


try? 
Mr. POLK. 


If my colleague will listen to me, | 


i I say that the man who occupies a position as 
‘ Senator from Tennessee at this moment was nom- 
‘inated upon the ticket with Fillmore for Vice 
. President by the State convention of Tennessee. 


i I say furthermore that he betrayed that interest. 


; My colleague can answer whether he was con- 
‘nected with that betrayal or not; itis not for me 


: 


‘ to say or determine. 


Mr. CULLOM. My colleague in the Senate, 
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a towering passion, I will make a diversion to an- 
other point, the result of which may possibly give 
him a fairexcuse for his wrath. I therefore make 
a further charge. I will not allow this thing to go 
into an indefinite sort of responsibility. I will 
make it a fixed one. 
I will not allude to my colleague in the Senate, 
but I say that when my colleague upon this floor in- 
| timated in the public square of this city that Frank 
Pierce fainted from any influence of fear or cow- 
ardice, which impression it was surely his purpose 
to make, he lied, and the testimony of ninety-nine 
i cut of every hundred in the Army of Mexico will 
sustain me in the assertion. [Shouts of ‘Order !”’ 
‘t Order !” *Order!?’] 
I stand responsible for that, in any way; and 


| am fully aware of the responsibility attaching to 


the language I use. 
I say when my colleague in- 
| Sinuates that I made a false representation, he is a 
liar. [Renewed shouts of ‘Order !’"] 
Mr. POLK. That willdo. I have said you lied, 
. send your friend io me; Ido not deal ina woman’s war 
of words, nor can I recognize an insult from any 
one who stands with the lie branded upon his brow. 
I hope I will now be permitted to proceed in my 
remarks without further interruption. I have, 
Mr. Chairman, compiled with much care, and I 
` believe with accuracy, a programme of the march 
of General Scott from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico, and presenting some incidents connected 
with his sojourn in the city. The facts l state I 
have collected from public documents—from Rip- 
ley’s History of the War with Mexico, the record 
' of the Court of Inquiry which tried General Pil- 
low, (General Scott being the prosecutor,) and 
i some facts I derived from an able article which re- 
cently appeared in the New York Herald upon 
the subject of General Scott’s intrigue with Santa 
Anna at Puebla; and in some instances I have 
adopted the language of these authorities with 
slight modifications. 

The friends of General Pierce have never claimed 
that he did anything more than his duties as an 
| American citizen in the situation in which he was 

placed during the Mexican war. But the illiberal, 
| unfair, and shameful attacks that have been propa- 
gated against his military fame seem to render it 
necessary to review hastily the part he performed 
in achieving the glorious victories in Mexico. His 
were the pursuits of civil life; yet he was ready, 
anxious, and willing to engage in the struggle, and 


tion which might be assigned him, which is evi- 

denced by the fact that he volunteered as a private 
| in one of the companies organized in his native 
| State. The Administration then in power, in con- 
| sideration of the patriotic devotion exhibited tothe 
į cause of his country by that act, together with 
| high qualifications fitting him for the position, 

appointed him Brigadier General, and there was 
_ho hesitation, no want of alacrity on his part to 
commence the performance of the duties devolved 
upon him. He proceeded to the theater of opera- 
tions, and, while all communication with the head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-Chief was cut off, 
organized a column at Vera Cruz to march to the 
aid of General Scott. He succeeded, and, in spite 
of the opposition constantly offered, and the almost 
daily attacks of the guerillas who infested the road, 
brought nearly three thousand men to Puebla, and 
enabled the American army to march to Mexico. 
The arrival of that column was the signal for the 
advance; and in such splendid order had the march 
from Vera Cruz been conducted that no delay was 
necessary for the command to recruit at Puebla. 
į This, and other facts, which it is my purpose to 
, State in the progress of my remarks, 1 have de- 
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Ho. or Reps. 


rived from sources entitled to the highest credit, 


and from persons who had every opportunity to be | 


cognizant of the same. It came up entire, exce 

action with the enemy, over a route of more than 
three hundred miles. And this was General Pierce’s 
first essay in war, and an operation in which he de- 
pended apon his own resources, untrammeled and 
unaided by the orders of a superior. This bold 
and energetic movement of General Pierce resulted 
in the conquest of the city of Mexico; for, if we 
look to the number who fell before the capital, we 
find itis about the same as that which followed 
General Pierce from Vera Cruz—nearly one-third 
of the army. And now that all the facts have 
been developed, can any one dare to believe that 
General Scott, without that reinforcement, would 
ever have entered Mexico as a conqueror—from 
which i conclude, that General Pierce’s activity, 
boldness, and indefatigable industry in joining 
General Scott at Puebla, contributed greatly to the 
ultimate success of our arms. During the subse- 
quent actions, General Pierce held a subordinate 
position, and we may with confident pride and 
gratification let the reports of General Scott speak 
of the confidence which he reposed in him, and the 
meed of praise due for efficient service and ardent 
devotion to his duty. At the battle of Contreras, 
General Pierce led his command to the front, to 


fire. is horse fell under him in the pedriga 

and a severe injury was the consequence. This 
circumstance is seized upon by carping popular 
speakers as affording a justification for the most 
villainous attacks upon him as a General and a 
man of courage. Any one who has seen the place, 
as I have, would sooner take the chances of action 
many fold than of an accidentlike that; yet, never- 
theless, wounded and bruised, he remained upon 
the ground, holding possession of the route by 


j 


l 


the support of Twigg’s division, under a hary i 


i 


hour encourage the slander and laud the slanderer. | 
General Pierce left the country of Mexico, the | 


t i. battles which insured th fth ican | 
the men who had fallen dead or wounded in daily i. fe and tale wed cane | 


arms having been fought, and resigned his com- | 
mission. e intended to return to his profession, ' 
which he had left only from a conviction of duty | 
to his country paramount to all personal consider- | 
ations, and the necessity being over, he wished to « 
give up the dignities and emoluments of military | 
rank. His resignation was not accepted, as I have 
alwaye understood, by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, who would not lose the claim upon his 
services in case of necessity, and he was retained 
in the Army until the close of the war. 

This brief allusion to the military services of 
General Pierce is all that is considered necessary. 
They form but an episode in his life, and but a 
small part of his claims upon the gratitude of his 
countrymen. Such as they are let them appear. A 
man leaves his civil station upon the outbreak of 
war; performs important services in the field; de- | 
votes himself and his talents to his voluntarily- ; 
assumed duties; and, the end for which he took ' 
up arms being accomplished, he returns to civil : 
life, modestly and quietly claiming no other re- 
ward than the approval of his own conscience and 
the approbation of good men. Let this be put in 
contrast with the celebrated nominee of the Whig 
party in reference to this very war. What was 
the course pursued by the man clothed with the | 
highest military rank in the Army, when called 


i upon by the Secretary of War to perform the du- | 
i ties for which the people of the United States had | 


paid him the high emoluments of his office for 
more than thirty years? He professed indiffer- ; 
ence to the command; busied himself with specu- | 
lation upon his personal position; strove to bully : 


` the Secretary of War into an acknowledgment of 


which the enemy could have come down upon | 


the flank of the American army, in the teeth of 
twenty or thirty guns, until such time as the 
arrangements were made for the final assault. 
He kept his place at the head of his brigade on 
the following morning, and although the intense 
bodily suffering prevented him from actually com- 
manding his troops, yet was he there, undergoing 
the same dangers with them, from which his injuries 


previously received in the service and on the field 


might have excused him. But it is useless to 
particularize, or to enter further into detail, in 
order to defend General Pierce’s reputation from 
such assaults as have sprung up since his selection 
by the Democractic party as their candidate for 
the Presidency. 

‘Why is it that these charges were never. heard 


of before; and now, when referring to them, to |: 
weaken the cause of Democracy, why not call on ' 
men who know and who are responsible? General | 
Scott has given his word in relation to the military ` 
merits of General Pierce; but, as it is generally | 


understood that the General-in-Chief is not under 


e, he can hardly have spoken from observation 


on the field. 


But there were others—men of tried courage— 


men of military education and habits, with and 
about him, who knew and appreciated his conduct, 


and who would be responsible for what they say. | 


upon his personal staff offi- 
eers (Majors yore and Fitzgerald) of the old 
army, whose natural predilections would be, it 
might be supposed, for their ancient commander? 


Why do you not call 


‘Why do they not call upon the chief of the division . 


and staff, who, for thei 
fame, would not have allowed misconduct of the 
character charged to have passed unnoticed ? These 
were the officers most intimately associated with 
General Pierce in the performance of hia military 


ies. t, why not cal] upon the old army— | € 
EAA E WNAE E of M r ignomiif to wħich he had condemned himself. 


as a whole naturally proud of their profession, 
tenacious of their own reputation in military affairs 
‘as opposed to those who take up the sword from 
civil life—who are familiar with the conduct of 
General Pieree while in Mexico? No. This they 
will not do; they prefer to blacken his reputation 
by unfounded charges, rather than do justice to a 
gallant officer by presenting the truth of the case. 
Such allegations are unworthy the men who 
propagate them, and, when the excitement of the 
canvass shall have subsided, will be regarded as 
disgraceful even by many of:those: who at this 


r own honor and their own ` 


i, gance had condemned him. 


I 
i 


| Magistrate of his country, he humbled himself to | 


` made, induced his employment, and he proceeded 


the necessity of his services; considered himself 
as necessary to them, as he now does to the Whig 
party as a nominee; refused to go immediately to | 
the field; took a hasty plate of soup, and set to | 
work forlifying his rear. In short, his peculiarities | 
appeared so prominent, that, in spite of the pres- | 
tige of his name and rank, General Scott was rid- 
iculed hee deter the land, and, as the Adminis- 
tration found that they could dispense with his 
services, he was consigned for the time to merited 
oblivion. The war progressed, and victory perched 
upon the American standard at Monterey, at Buena 
ista, in New Mexico, and in California, without 
the advice or leading of General Scott. He was finally 
sent to the field from necessity—not the necessity | 
of his services, as his vanity taught him to believe, 
and as his partisans will assert, but from a neces- 
sity imposed by the Whig party of Congress, who, 
in their blind obstinacy to the good of their coun- 
try, and their sc seeped to throw difficulties in 
the way of the Government, disputed every bill 
for the increase of the Army, and especially op- | 
posed the appointment of any other person to 
the command. He repaired to the seat of war, 
and the American army carried him triumphantiy 
into the capital of the Aztecs. Yet so prominent | 
were his follies, and so numerous his blunders— | 
personal, military, and political—that his reputa- 
tion was not increased, and his triumph was dis- | 
puted by the very soldiers who followed his car. | 
‘And let.a review be taken of the share which Gen- | 
eral Scott had in the brilliant achievements of the ; 
Army of the Republic from Vera Cruz to the cap- 
ital of Mexico, and there will be found cause for | 


, the dispute. During the period which elapsed be- ' 


tween the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca until | 
November of that year, General Scott was enjoy- 
ing the inglorious repose to which his own arro- 

From being an assumed dictator to the Chief | 
a suppliant for command, in order to escape the 


he circumstances to which allusion has been 


to the field, stripped the northern line of operations | 


` of troops, and proceeded to Vera Cruz, with a’ 
‘force and armament which could bid defiance to 


the armies of Mexico. Inhisarmy was comprised ` 


: nearly the whole of the regular line, and the greater | 


part of the volunteers who had seen service in the | 
war. [Refer to correspondence between Scottand | 
Taylor, Ex. Doc. No. 60, H. of R., first session 
Thirtieth Congress, page 835 to 865.] 


The northern line was comparatively defense- 
less, and the movement of Santa Anna to Buena 
Vista was invited by this act of General Scott. 
The cause of the nation was jeoparded in his self- 
ish anxiety for a large command, and naught but 
the steady bravery and hard fighting of the Ameri- 
can troops at Buena Vista rescued it from the haz- 
ard. Vera Cruz fell before the bombardment to 
which it was subjected. 

Next on the list comes the victory of Cerro 
Gordo; but my time will not allow me to present 
in detail the part which General Scott performed 
in that celebrated battle; but the Flite regard 
Generals Worth and Harney as the heroes of that 
acton. The peopleat the time placed the wreath 
on their brow, and no one has dared to make the 
effort to snatch it away, and appropriate it to him- 
self, except General Scott and his over-anxious 
friends. In every instance the friends of General 
Scott seem to consider it Jegitimate not only to rob 
the living of their laurels, but to feed upon the 
reputation of the dead, (I mean Brown, Worth, 
and Duncan,) to add a flash of light to the bril- 
liancy of their idol. 

We next find General Scott at Jalapa quarreling 
with the Commissioner sent out by his Govern- 
ment upon hisown application. [See his letter to 
the Secretary of War of April 5, 1847.] True it 
is, he did not apply for the person who was sent, 
but it was mentioned in his letters to the Secretary 
of War that the presence of a Commissioner at 
headquarters was desirable. It was, no doubt, 
believed that it would be necessary to appoint the 
General-in-Chief, as it appears that he considered 
himself necessary for all things. He was not ap- 
pointed ; and to prove the truth of the surmise, he 
at once quarreled in a correspondence with Mr. 
Trist, who had been sent out in that capacity. 
These two gentlemen, then, for something over a 
month, indulged themselves in a correspondence 
which was creditable to neither, and now stands 
as a disgraceful blot upon the national record. 
[See Ex. Doc. No. 52 Senate, Ist session, Thir- 
tieth Congress.) Personal invectives were not 
wanting, and denunciations of a corresponding 
character accompanied them, and this was about 
astickling for rank and precedence, first started 
by General Scott, who then, as ever, has been 
ready to sacrifice the interests of his country to his 

` greedy personal vanity. 

How this quarrel was made up may never ap- 

ear; but the two who had denounced each other 
in the bitterest terms, in lees than two months were 

. sworn friends—an example of political coquetry 
and instability hardly to be equaled. Amongst 
other acts of General Scott at Jalapa was his 
| discharge of the body of his volunteer force from 
| thirty to forty-five days before the expiration of 
their service; and why? Because some people 
were anxious to return to their homes, and it was 
thought likely that it would militate against the 
personal popularity of the General if he retained 
them in service, as it was his duty to his country 
to do, rather than permit them to depart. This 
was one of the great blunders of the war, and by 
it he entailed upon the army the necessity of 
fighting the battles in the valley of Mexico, 
{Marcy’s celebrated letter to Scott.) At the time 
of the discharge of those troops Mexico was de- 
fenseless. Her armies had been beaten and dis- 
persed at Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo; the road 
to the capital lay open, and not a gun was mount- 
ed or a parapet raised to protect that epia from 
the march of an invading army. Will any one 
hazard the assertion that, with from ten to twelve 
thousand men which the General had for immer 


` diate service, that capital could not have been 


taken and held, when it was finally taken by less 
than that number against thirty-five thousand 
troops and over one hundred guns, which had 
been collected during the interval which that act 
of culpable folly allowed to the enemy? 

And why were the troops discharged? Because 
the General affected to be chary of the lives of his 
men, and wished to spare the volunteera the hazard 
of going through the tierra caliente of Mexico 
during the sickly season. But this care did not 
extend to those who, under Pillow, Cadwalader, 
and Pierce, were to pass through those sickly re- 

ions to replace them, nor to the thousands who 
died on the plains of Anahuac in the battles which 
| were the consequence. General Worth moved ip 
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advance and took possession of Puebla, an 
General Scott followed him. Two months’ delay 
intervened before the loss which he had inflicted 


upon his army could be repaired, and during that ' 
time occurred the happy reconciliation with Mr. 


Trist. A man upon whom he had exhausted the 
epithets of his spleen and malice, who was to him 
the personification of Danton, Marat, and St. Just, 
all in one, on the 3d of June, on the 26th he found 
to be courteous, discreet, and amiable. Two better 
friends after that time were not to be found; and 
this occurred from the necessary participation of 
the two in a diplomatic intrigue by which Santa 
Anna gained every advantage which the valor of 
the American army would allow to him, and duped 


the American General-in-Chief. Thewily Mexican ` 


offered himself for sale in the market of politics, and 
proposed to make peace for the bribe of $1,000,000, 
of which he demanded $10,000 as an earnest. The 
American General fell into the snare, paid the 
earnest, and expected peace. Santa Anna modi- 
fied his proposals from time to time; and when 
General Scott marched from Puebla, he was act- 


dthither | 


the instruction and discipline of the regular force 
introduced into our service in the times of Jeffer- | 
son, and fostered by each successive Administra- | 
tion down to the present time, the skill of subor- | 
dinate officers, and especially the gallantry and 

devotion of those citizens who left the pursuits of | 
civil life to engage in their country’s battles, in- 

sured the victories. No person can claim them ' 


_ for himself; and the arrogance which would do so, 


ually under engagement to make the armistice ji 


which he subsequently agreed upon, after having 
fought his battle and carried the outworks of the 
enemy. In other words, he had promised to go 
to the capital, to take it in effect, to halt to aliow 


| them in general orders [No. 349]—promoting a 


the enemy time to refortify and recruit his losses, ` 


and to renew the battle with all these odds in his 
favor, if he chose, or to make peace, and a per- 
sonal consideration of $1,000,000 was to be al- 
lowed their general for these transcendant advan- 
tages to the American cause. (See 2d vol. Ripley’s 
War with Mexico, chap. 5.] It was not enough 
that the folly of General Scott had entailed the 
necessity of the bloodshed of the battles, but the 
rare qualities which he possessed were to extend 
the struggle further and further, and throw the 
weight of the chances of success into the Mexican 
scale. These are facts, and cannot be denied. 

{f any Whig on the other side of the House 
feels disposed to deny what I have stated, I defy 
any one to introduce the resolution which I will 
read for information: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
furnish this House with copies of all papers relating to the 
proceedings of a courtof inquiry of which Brevet Brigadier 
General N. Towson was president, which sat in the city of 


Mexico, at New Orleans, Frederick, and Washington city, | 


during the months of March, April, May, June, and July, 
1848, and especially of those papers relating to the action of 


eubject of the secret negotiations between General Scott 
and Santa Anna, which took place at Puebla in June and 
duly, 1847. 

This information will present all the facts, and 
will establish in effect the statement I have just 
made, 

General Scott having been reinforced by Gen- 
erals Pillow and Pierce, whose commands had 
struggled through the burning climate, the pesti- 
lence and dangers of the tierra caliente, advanced 
to the city of Mexico, seeking for the outwork 
against which he had been invited to expend his 
strength; and there were none which he knew of 
which could be easily run over. Then commenced 
the series of brilliant engagements which have told 
so much for the honor of American arms, and upon 
which rests the claim of the Whig nominee to the 
gratitude of his countrymen. If his genius had 
foreseen everything, and the success of those bat- 
tles had depended upon it, it would still leave the 
question of his qualifications to the high office to 
which he aspires untouched. 

The elories of these achievements are transcend- 


ent. They stand as amongst the brightest deeds | 


of American arms, and will be referred to in after 
ages in pride and exultation. But to whom does 
the glory of this success belong? To the General 
who hesitated to go to the field—to the man who 
threw every obstacle in the way of his own army; 
who sought to gain by bribery and corruption that 
for which his soldiers were striving in arms; who 
having been brought to the goal by his gallant 
troops, periled his cause, his army, and his honor 
in a diplomatic intrigue in which he gave every 
advantage to his adversary? No; the glory does 
not belong to him, although his position at the head 
of that army gave him the opportunity of claiming 
it, which his pompous self-esteem was not slow to 
avail itself of. {t belongs to the nation, and I pro- 
test against any individual laying claim to it for 
himself. The moral power of freemen backed by 


i 


i scured the light of his country’s glory with the `; 


must and will meet with a signal rebuke. 

What was the course of General Scott after 
having been placed as the chief of a conquering . 
army in the capital of the Montezumas? Did it 
show devotion to his country or her cause? Or was 
it not rather a devotion to himself? The natural 
vanity of the man shone forth in a pruriency of 


fame which was not sufficiently conscientious to |! 


discriminate whether it had been fairly earned or | 
no. Fearful that some others than himself might 
be considered as worthy of some meed of praise, : 
he strove to blacken their characters that he might | 
seize upon their laurels. He quarreled with his 


Generals, lost his temper, appealed to subordinate `- 
: emolument of his office? 
‘upon the public Treasury, and been made great 


officers and soldiers to cast their contumely upon 


spirit of disorganization, and injuring the character | 
and reputation of the service. He arrested his | 
higher officers without cause, preferred charges 
against them which he could not sustain, and ob- 


smoke of the incense which he himself burnt at the | 


altar of his own egotism. These were the men 
arrested: Worth, who fought the battle of Molino 
del Rey; Pillow, who stormed Chepultepec; and 


| nation’s defense. 


Duncan, who distinguished himself on every field 
i from Palo Alto to the capital, closing the military 
i glory of a young lieutenant at the garitas of 


|i Mexico. These men who could justly share the 
; glory of the war with General Scott were his first 


victims. He arrested them all unwashed of the |; 
sweat of battle, took from their hands the swords |! 
which had flashed in every bloody field, and en- <; 
deavored to consign them to ignominy and cover | 
them with disgrace, so that he might seize on the 

laurels they had won, and appropriate to himself : 
all the glory of the war. The consequence was | 
that it was necessary to relieve him from com- | 
mand; this was done upon his own application, ; 
and in accordance with hisown wishes.—[See his 


‘ letter to Marcy of June 4, 1847, page 995 of Ex. 


the court, and the testimony received before it, upon the |: ce a 60, H. of R., Ist session 
g i 


t 


| His friends now praise him for his magnanimity | 


| tory. 
i It has been asserted that against the orders of the |. 
| President of the United States he could have re- | 
| tained command of that army, and bid defiance to 


hirtieth Con- 


Yet, strangeas it may appear, General Scott and | 
his friends have asserted and now maintain, that 
he was the victim of persecution, and that he, a’ 
victorious commander, was arraigned on petty . 
charger before a court-martial summoned to crush | 
him. This is false, and in the teeth of published | 
official records, the falsehood has been promulged | 
and set forth to create a sympathy for an aspirant ' 
to presidential honors. General Scott was relieved | 


: according to his own written and expressed wishes. |: 
| The charges which his subordinates had preferred 

: against him were rather dropped or overlooked 
i and the only person arraigned before the court of 


inquiry convened by the President was his own 
ersonal friend General Pillow. The prosecutor 
in that case was General Scott; and I refer those | 


who wish for an exemplification of his character .. 
| to the record of that court. i 
| let his friends select those portions of it which |: 


Let it be studied, and | 


show forth the patriotism, the truthfulness, the | 
self-sacrifice of their candidate. But in that and 
in other things let them adhere to the truth of his- 
tory, and not dazzle the eyes of the beholders view- 
ing the picture with the light of the lamp fed by 


the blood of others. But this is not the case now, ` 
and it is doubtful whether Whig honesty will ever |: 


be sufficiently strong todo it. A false gilding is | 


plastered over their idol, and his acts from his en- `, 


trance into the service are quoted as the most bril- 
liant of American, perhaps of the world’s history. 


and forbearance in peaceably giving up the com- | 
mand of the army which had carried him to vic- ; 
[John M. Clayton’s speech in Delaware. } 


his legal superiors. This foul slander against the | 


warriors of the Republic proves how little those ' 
who assert the falsehood know of that arm of the 


|: the views and purposes of 


| 


It owes allegiance to no man; 
| it will not render obedience to any one who is not 
| clothed with the majesty of the law; who is not 
. the duly authorized agent of the people whom they 
serve; and I have no hesitation in asserting, that 
had General Scott dared to disobey the orders of 
i the President of the United States by such an act 
of treason, and to have assumed to retain the com- 
mand, his first enemies would have been his own 
officers and soldiers, of all ranks, from the gray- 
haired veteran general Jown to the recruits of the 
previous month. He deserves no credit for ab- 
staining from that which he could not do. 

I have alluded to some of the incidents in the 
life of General Scott, and I again challenge inves- 
tigation of the truth of those things which I have 
said. Search the national archives, examine the 
testimony of those who know, and these incidents 
will be found to have been faithfully set forth and 
portrayed. 

Upon what, then, does the claim of General 
Scott to the Presidency rest? Upon his long ser- 
vice? Upon forty years’ enjoyment of the high 
Because he has fattened 


| by the exertions of the soldiers of the Republic, is 
he to be chosen as the man to guide the State 
through the doubts and difficulties of the next four 
years? Are his personal qualifications equal to 
the position? Is his political creed that which 
will dictate actions tending to his country’s good ? 

| Has he ever shown talents in legislative or admin- 

| istrative capacities? In legislative actions or ex- 

| perience his life is a blank. 

| Before concluding, I will ask my friend from 


|’ Massachusetts, [Mr. Fow en, |] a question or two, 
i: if he will allow me. 
| Whig committee that 


Who is the President of the 
was appointed to carry out 

eneral Scott’s nomin- 
ation ? 

Mr. FOWLER. 
tion. 

Mr. POLK. Was not the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Fow.er] appointed the chair- 
man of a committee of arrangements, which was 
e superintend and advocate the claims of General 

cott ? : 

Mr. FOWLER. I was not. 

Mr. POLK. Was not Mr. Campre.., of 
Ohio, appointed secretary? 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. CAmPBELL can answer 
for himself. I presume he is here. I may have 
misunderstood the gentleman. I understood him 

, to inquire if I was chairman of a committee of ar- 
i rangements in regard to the election of General 
: Scott. Is that the inquiry? 

' Mr. POLK. Yes; either of a meeting or of a 
; committee, I understand—and I desire to mark it 
here in connection with the fact that General Scott 
is in the keeping of these men opposed to slavery 
—that my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Fow- 
LER,] was the president of a meeting that appointed 
a central committee to appoint a national commit- 
, tee here to control the election of General Scott, 


I do not understand the ques- 


. and that Mr. Campsett, of Ohio, was the secre- 


_ tary of that meeting—both being “ higher-law”? 
| Abolitionists. Does my friend deny the facts? 
: Mr. FOWLER. I do notdeny atall. I ad- 
mit that I was the chairman of a Whig meeting, 
| Not of a committee. 

Mr. POLK. I will ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts whether he subscribed for thirteen 
; thousand copies of a document known as a “ Brief 


| Chapter in the Life of Franklin Pierce,” to prove 


' that he was in favor of southern institutions; and 


i did he frank them, and circulate them atthe North? 


Mr. FOWLER. 
thousand. 

Mr. POLK. Then the gentleman did not frank 
thirteen thousand, but only one thousand. Were 
those documents published by the authority of the 
: Whig committee which you presided over, and 

which was appointed to control the election of 
General Scott? f 
Mr. FOWLER. When the gentleman will 
: show me by what authority he catechises me, I 
will answer, and not till then. 
_ Mr. POLK. I ask it upon the authority of a 
man disposed to give the public ihe truth. 


I did not. I franked one 


| |Here the hammer fell.] 


[Mr. Porz regrets that the time consumed by 
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the interruptions of his Whig friends prevented | 
his carrying out his original purpose—the exposure ` 
of the whole i ests of intrigue that procured the 
nomination of General Scott, and the blunders 
committed by that officer while in Mexico. He 
does not avail himself of the privilege of revising 
his speech to introduce matter which the exciting 
circumstances of the occasion prevented him from 
presenting.) 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. AMOS TUCK, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In rar House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 27, 1852. 

Mr. TUCK said: l 
_ Mr. Cuairman: I propose to discuss the topics 
of the fisheries, and of reciprocal free trade with 
the British Provinces in North America. Were it 
my purpose to engage in the controversies which 
pare are now waging against each other, I should 

ave many misgivings as to the propriety of oc- 
cupying any portion of the brief period of the ses- 
sion now remaining. The time for action on the 
matters of interest before Congress is short, and 
none but important subjects should intervene, even 
for the space of an hour. But I feel that the mag- 
nitude of the topics of my remarks, considered in 
connection with the fact that nota single hour has 
been devoted to the latter branch of my subject, 
during this session, is a sufficient apology for 
occupying the time necessary to present the mat- 
ter to the consideration of this House and the 
public. ; 

The United States have, im my betief; the op- 

ortuiity, by early and judicigua action, by legis- 

tion, or by treaty, of securing such an extension 
of our fisheries, and such a monopoly of trade and 
intercourse with the British Provinces at the north 
of us, as will secure, without any of the evils of 
annexation, all the benefits which we could realize 
from the closest union. These benefits may, and 
are likely to be lost, by neglect and delay in avail- 
ing ourselves of the benefits that circumstances 
have induced the Provinces and Great Britain to 
offer to us. The way is open, not only to esea 
from any perplexities that may have arisen in 
respect to the fisheries, but to enlarge our privi- 
Teges in that regard to an extent of great and last- 
ing importance. 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence, the natural 
outlet of a vast extent of our country, and proba- 


bly the free use of the St. John’s, and other im- | 


portant streams of the Provinces. ‘This op 
tunity of acquiring all the benefits, without 


‘the evils of annexation, and in a manner whic! 


r= 


“examined, can furnish no ground of jealousy or | 


complaint in any part of the country, 1s an occur- 
‘rence second in magnitude to but few measures 


‘that ever have been considered by Congress. A |! 


coincidence of events have led to propositions for 
commerce, and consequent emolument therefrom 
which a few years ago we could not have obtain 
atany price. Let me briefly allude to the events 
which fave brought about this result. 

Within a few years a great change has taken 
place in the colonial policy of Great Britain. For- 
merly the celonies were compelled, by heavy dif- 
ferential duties, to purchase their supplies exclu- 
sively of the mother country. The manufactures 
of Great Britain werte admitted into the Provinces 
with a lower tariff than was imposed upon the 
‘game articles from other countries; while the ex- 

rts of the Provinces were admitted into the ports 
of Great Britain with corresponding advantages 
over all competitors. The consequence was, that 

‘with all our advantages of proximity, we had 
almost no business or other intercourse with our 
neighbors in the Provinces. But Great Papi 
found it expedient to change her commercial piucy 
at home; to admit breadstuffs and lumber, the 
most important products of the colonies, into all 
of her markets free of duty, in order to secure 
“customers from the Baltic and the Black sea, whom 
“she most needed. The Provinces, no longer having 
advantages over others in the matter of their 
‘chief exports to the Brith markets, would have 
“been too intolerabiy búrdeted if they had been 
“compelled to máintain differential duties at home 
tin favor of thé mother country.’ In 1846, the 
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Canadian Legislature havi 
the Imperial Parliament t6 regulate their own tariff, | 
| and being anxious to cultivate a free intercourse |i 
! with the United States, abolished differential duties i; 
; and admitted American manufactures and foreign l 
|; goods purchased in the American markets, on the i 
same terms as those from Great Britain, The duty | 
on British goods was raised, and that on American 
was diminished, so that they were made equal. 
i: There is no doubt that interest dictated this im- 
portant enàctment. Yet it was a measure, if ben- 
eficial to the people of Canada, equally beneficial 
to those of the United States; and being a sponta- 
` neous offering on their part, of what was certain 
to secure to us an extensive and lucrative trade, 
they had a right to expect that this generosity | 
should, at least, attract our attention. Yet itfailed | 
to do so. When, in 1849, General Dix, of New ` 
York, stated in the Senate the fact of the abolition 
of differential duties, he was called upon to give 
his authority. Private interest, however, fad 
already availed itself of the benefits of the meas- 
ure, and an extensive trade, notwithstanding our 
heavy tariff on Canadian products, had grown up 
with the States. The amount of duties on goods 
from the United States, increased many fold in 
three or four years, and the duties on goods from 
Great Britain experienced a corresponding de- 
crease. The port of Toronto will serve es ati iti- i; 
dex of the increase of trade secured to us, whete 
the amount of duties paid on imports rose within 
the short period mentioned, from $30,000 to about |; 
$400,000 per annum. 
But if the people of Canada buy our productions, ` 
they must pay for them with what they have to 
sell. They cannot get money by aching their 
products abroad, and bring it here to buy what 
. we have to sell; That would impoverish them and 
_ be an unnatural course of business which could 
not continue. Yet when the Canadian proposes 
; to pay for his purchases of us, by bringing what 
: he has to sell, he is met by a heavy duty, which . 
|| repels him from us as inevitably as differential |: 
| duties formerly debarred us from Canada. Under | 
: this state of things, the Canadian Government '' 
| made application to Congress, five years ago, for . 


; exemption from this bar to trade, b 
! reciprocal free trade in natural products with the 
|, United States, having first passed a law on their 
| part, abolishing similar duties against us, to take | 
i| effect when the United States should have passed | 
a ees statute admitting certain articles 
specified, without duty. This proposition was 
submitted to Congress in the last part of the Ad- 


g been authorized by il 


able consideration, also that of Mer. Bachanan, | 


the Treasury. The following bill was reported 


i: Joseph Grinnell, the chairman, and subséquently || 
| received the sanction of the House, and passed `; 
without opposition: 

_Be tt enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives ‘| 


i| of the United States of Amerita in Congress assembled, |; 
That when tlie President of the United States shall issue i| 
his proclamation that the articles hereifiafter enumerated, |} 
| being of the growth or production of the United States, are 
|! admitted into the province of Canada by law free of duty, |! 
| that on and after that day, the like articles, being the growth i 

or production of said province of Canada, shall be admitted |; 


from said province, so long as the said enumerated artictes ' 
are admitted into said province of Canada from the United | 
States free of duty, unless otherwise directed by Congress, | 
to wit: Grain and breadstuffs of all kinds, vegetables, fruits, i 
animals, hides, woo), tallow, horns, salted and fresh meats, 
ores of all kinds of metals, timbers, staves, wood, and lum- |: 
ber of all kinds. 

This bill went to the Senate, where General i 
Dix madean able speech in its favor; but it failed | 
to become a law for want of time. Since 1848, | 
our domestic difficulties have absorbed attention, 
so that no action has been had by this House, : 
though the Committee of Commerce of the Jast | 
House, through their chairman, Hon. R. M. Mc- | 
Lane, on the 16th of May, 1850, introduced a 
bill in the identical language of that which had 
passed the House in 1848. 7 

In the mean time the progress of events in the 
provinces has presented the subject of reciprocity 
to us in a new form, and as a much more import- 
ant matter. The proposition made to us in 1848, 
and which passed this House, related only to the 
Province of Canada. But differential duties having 
been abolished in all the Provinces, and everything | 


establishing ` 


ministration of Mr. Polk, and received his favor- |! 


.of State, and Mr. Walker, Secretary of i 


into the United States ftee of duty, when imported direct ||. 


tending to show, not only the mutual advantage, 
but the necessity on the part of the Provinces; of 
enlarged intercourse with the United States, we 
have now the general proposition of establishing 
an extensive commerce with all the British pos- 
sessions at the North, and of opening to the enter- 
prise of our fishermen invaluable privileges, and 
pans an end to the annoyances and disputes 
eretofore existing in regard to our rights. 

The people of the Provinces are exceedingly 
impatient of what they believe to be our injurious 
restrictions upon their productions, by which, fail- 
ing, as they say, to respond to their liberal legier 
lation in our behalf, we are driving their trade into 
foreign channels, as much to the detriment of our- 
selves as to them. No man who has given the 
subject his attention can fail to see the mutual ad+ 
vantages which must result from adopting some 
liberal arrangements to secure the trade of the 

rovinces. Itis known that Mr. Clay and Mr. 
ebster have favored some arrangements not 


‘materially unlike that proposed, while the people 


of the provinces are annoyed at the neglect which 
their liberal propositions for their owi and our 
benefit have experienced in Congress. 

The British Government at home, taking the 
game view of the question, with a large portion of 
the colonists, and probably judging that reciprocal 
imie with-ue will put-off, to an indefinite futiire, 


, alt difficitities that Atty eber aried about dhliexation 


have; through the British: Minister, taken active 
steps to promote the wishes of the friends of re- 


| eiprocity. Things are now approaching a crisis, 


inasmuch as the people of the Provinces, having 
become convinced that they can obtain no satisfac- 
tory response from the Government of the United 
States, are seriously meditating a return to differ- 
ential duties in favor of England. - 


` + With these remarks, T will causé to be read the 


following letter, from the British Minister to our 
Secretary of State; which, although only one of 
several communications on the subject, willconvey 
authentic information as to the nature of the prop- 
ositions made, and the hazards represented to be 
attendant upon delay: 
_ Brivisn Lecarion, June 2A, 1851, 
Sır : T have already expressed to you at different periods, 
and especially in my note of 22d March last, the disappoint-: 
ment which was experienced in Canada, whan, at the close 
of last session of Congress, it was known that no progress 
whatever had been made in the bill which had been brought 
forward for three years successively for reciprocating to the 
measure which passed the Catiadian Li ature WW 1687, 
and which granted to than ee Pra wee of inis connuy an 
n £ duty into, Canada ensoever the era 
eanas oft tied States should pass a measure 
arly adinitting into the United States the natural pro- 
duce ofthe Canadas. Thia disappointment was the greater, 
inasmuch as the Canadian Government has always adopted 
the most liberal commercial policy with respect to the 
United States, as wellin regard to the transit through its ca- 


from the Committee on Commerce, by the Hon. ij nals, as in regard to the admission of manufactured goods 
i} coming from this country. . 


[have now thé honor to inclose to you the copy of aa 
official communication, from which you will perceive, thag 


«unless I can hold out some hopes that a policy will be 


adopted in the United States similar- to that which has been 
adopted in Canada, and which the .Canadian authorities 
would he willing, if metin a corresponding spirit, to carry 
out still further, the Canadian Government and Legisla- 
tures are likely forthwith to take certain measures, which, 
both in themselves and their consequences, will effect a con- 
siderable change in the commercial intercourse between the 
Canadas and the United States, , A : 
, I shopld see with great regret the adoption of such. meas- 
‘ures, and I am induced to hope, from the conversations T 
hiave recently had with you, that they will be unnecessary: 
The wish of her Majesty’s Government indeed would be 
rather to improve than impair all relatione of friendshipand — 
good neighborhood between her Majesty’s American pos- 
sessions and the United States; and I feel myself author- 
ized to repeat to you now, what I have at different times 
already stated to Mr. Clayton and yourself, viz : that her 
Majesty’s Government could see with pleasure any arrange- 
mem, either by treaty or by legislation, establishing a free 
interchange of ail natural productions not only between 
Canada and the United States, bat between- the United 


i: States and all her Majesty’s. North American provinces ; 


and furthermore, I am. willing to say that in the event of 
such an arrangement, her Majesty’ Government would be 


i ready to open to American shipping, the waters of the river 


St. Lawrence, with the canals adjoining, according to the 
terms of a letter which, addressed to Mr. Clayton, on 27th 
March, 1850, for the information of the Committee on Com- 
merce in the House of Representatives, and to which I take 
the liberty of referring you, whilst I may add that her Maj- 
esty’s Government would in this case be likewise willing to 
open to American fishermen, the fisheries along the coast 
ot Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, according to the.con- 


1 ditions specifiedin the inelosed extract from instructions 


with which J am furnished. . . 

.The willingness to grant to American -citizens on such 
reasonable conditions two important priviteges eo Jong en- 
joyed exclusively by thë subjects of Great Britain, will 
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| 


now arrived at that crisis in which a frank explanation of 


the views of either party is necessary for the interests and 
right understanding of both, I take the liberty of begging ` 
you to inform me whether you are disposed, on the part of : 
the United States, to enter into such a convention as will 
place the commercial relations between the United States | 
and her Majesty’s North American Colonies on the tooting 
which I have here proposed: or whether, in the event of 
there appearing to you any objection to proceed by conven- 
tion in this matter, you can assure me thatthe United States . 
Government will take the earliest opportunity of urgently 
recommending Congress to carry out the object atoresaid by 
the means of legislation. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 

H. L. BULWER. 

Hon. DaxieL WEBSTER, &c., &c., &c. 

lis not necessary to read Lord Elgin ’s dispatch, 
referred to in this erter, nor the ‘“‘extract” in re- ' 
gard to the fisheries. I have not the letter of Mr. 
Webster in reply, but it is understood that he is 
favorably disposed to a commercial arrangement, 
by the treaty-making power, or by Congress, for 
accomplishing the general objects set forth in the 
above letter. I will read the following schedule, 
specifying the articles which are proposed by the 
British Minister to be reciprocally admitted duty 
free: 

“Grain, and breadstuffs of all kinds, vegetables, 
fruits, birds, animals, hides, wool, cheese, tallow, 
horns, salted and fresh meats, ores of all kinds of | 
metals, plaster of Paris, in stone or ground, ashes, | 
timber, staves, wood, and lumber of all kinds, |: 
and all fish, either cured or fresh.” 

The bill which passed this House in 1848, as | 
before stated, as well as that reported by Mr. | 
McLane in the last Congress, gave the schedule 
of free articles in the following words: 

“Grain, and breadstuffs of all kinds, vegetables, 
fruits, animals, hides, wool, tallow, horns, salted 
and fresh meats, ores of all kinds of metals, tim- 
ber, staves, wood, and lumber of all kinds.” 

I do not presume to suggest, in what language, 
or manner, nor with what qualifications and con- 
ditions, the propositions of the Provinces should 
be met and accepted. But I believe the opportu- 
nity is now singularly favorable, to achieve a great 
deal for the fisheries, for the commerce of New 
England, and the States upon the lakes, and for 
the general industry and prosperity of the whole 
country. Whether this object is within the range 
of the treaty-making power, or is the appropriate 
business of the National Legislature, I will not now . 
discuss. I believe, however, that if the present | 
Secretary of State should apply to the subject the 
powers of his wonderful mind, and grasping, as ` 
none but he can do, the whole subject of our 
northern relations, the fisheries, the free naviga- | 
tion of the St. Lawrence, and reciprocal trade; | 
should enter into a treaty, settling and defining | 
the whole matter, in a liberal and just manner, the | 
country would experience relief, and willingly | 
acquiesce in what he should do; and that the whole | 
subject would be settled more justly and prudently '; 
than it could be by any other means. With the ': 
liberal spirit manifested by the Provinces and | 
Great Britain, I cannot doubt that the details, as 
well as the general principle, of an arrangement ` 
can be satisfactorily agreed upon, should the ne- i 
gotiators sit down in earnest to the business. The || 
three great objects to be aimed at are, the exten- || 
sion of our fisheries, increase of trade with the 
Provinces, and the free navigation of their rivers. 

It is evident that on certain terms, and if those 
proposed are not right, then without doubt on 
others, that would be satisfactory, the;British Gov- 
ernment are ready to grant a privilege to the shore : 


fisheries, with the right of landing and occupying | 
such stations on shore as may be necessary for | 
curing and packing fish, and pursuing the business 
gradually, in a manner most likely to be success- 
ful. If this should be acquired for our fishermen, 
I have reason to believe that some of those most | 
deeply interested would regard the loss of the sntall | 
protection they now enjoy not asan unreasonable 
consideration. But I propose not the details. My 
object is to call attention to the general subject, and 
lay before Congress some reasons for believing 
the opportunity now enjoyed, for advantageous 
negotiation or legislation, extremely favorable for 
good results, and deserving the earliest and most 
careful attention of our Government. 

First let me speak of the fisheries. I know the 
importance of this interest, living in one of the 


' rights of the Hudsen’s Bay Company. 
. States hereby renounce forever any liberty heretofore en- 
; Joyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or 
| cure fish on or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, 
i bays, creeks, or harbors of His Britannic Majesty’s domin- 


oldest fishing districts of the country, and having 
many constituents constantly engaged in the busi- 
ness. I would be exceedingly rejoiced to see their 
privileges enlarged, and their laborious industry 
more adequately rewarded; and I believe that a 
more favorable moment now exists for the accom- 
plishment of this object, than has ever before oc- 
curred. Our fishermen need less restriction and 
more privileges, and now is the time to secure 
these to them. 

The recent excitement in regard to supposed 
trespasses by the British upon our fishing rights, 
has happened at an unfertunate period; and if it 
have any unfavorable effect upon any pending ne- 
gotiations, or upon any action of Congress neces- 
sary in the premises, it will operate more disas- 
trously to ourselves than to any opposing interests. 
I think the public mind should be disabused of all 
erroneous impressions in regard to the purpose of 
othér nations to encroach upon us; and that, for 
our own welfare, we should conduct the negotia- 


: American fishermen. 
respect. 


tions under consideration with the utmost calm- | 


ness and consideration. 


It is under this convic- | 
tion, and without any intention of justifying any | 


wrongful act of the British or Colonial forces, |. 


that I call attention toa few important facts, which | 


I have obtained from perfectly reliable sources. 
The British Government have sent outno stronger 
forces to 


no new construction of the convention of 1818; 
they have given no orders for the seizing of ves- 
sels, unless they were trespassing within the ‘< three 
miles,’? where we admit that our vessels have no 
right to take fish; and, finally, no more seizures 
have been made the present year than have been 
made each year since 1835. It is not improbable 
that the orders given may have been carried out 
by some over-zealous colonial officers, irritated, 


rotect their fishing privileges, the pres- , 
ent year, thanheretofore. They have promulgated | 


erhaps, by a sense of wrong on our part, in an 
’ A , j 


unjustifiable manner. But that the British Gov- 


ernment have intended to encroach upon American | 


rights, or to vindicate their own by extraordinary 
means, or, least of all, to frighten us into the ac- 
ceptance of terms, which we would not receive 
unless overawed by an application of force, is a 
supposition without foundation, and to be forthwith 
discarded. Ithinkit an act of justice to avow the 
facts on this subject, because it is right that the 
truth should be known, and because misapprehen- 
sion will havea tendency to prevent that mutually 
beneficial arrangement in respect to the fisheries 


| and commerce with the Provinces, which is now 


happily within reasonable hope of accomplishment. 


The treaty of 1818, so far as relates to taking 
fish, reads as follows: 


“ Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty 
claimed by the United States for the inhabitants thereof to 
take, dry, and cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbors, 
and creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in Amer- 
ica, it is agreed between the high contracting parties that 
the inhabitants of the said United States shall have, forever, 
in common with the subjects of [Jis Britannic Majesty, the 
liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the southern 
coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray to 


: the Rameau Islands, ou the western and northern coast of 


said Newfoundland, from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon 
Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands; and also on 
the coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks from Mount Joly, on 
the southern coast of Labrador, to and through the Straits 
of Belle Isle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the 
coast, without prejudice, however, to any of the exciusive 
And the United 


ions in America, not included within the above-mentioned 
limits: Provided, however, That the American fishermen 


|" shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors for the pur- 
| pose of shelter, and of repairing damages therein, of pur- 
: chasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for no other 


purpose whatever. But they shall be under such restric- 
tions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, 
or curing fish therein, or in any other manner whatever 


i abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.”? 


That portion of the above claim which I shall 
print in italics contains the source of the whole 
difficulty. Our commissioners, in 1818, specially 


, renounced the shore fishery, three miles in width, 


over a vast extent of coast. This renunciation 


| began at the boundary of the State of Maine, con- 
| tinued in and around the Bay of Fundy, (but in 


‘| this bay we now have larger privileges,) along the 
|| coast of New Brunswick, all around Nova Scotia, 
| Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, the remain- 
iing coast of New Brunswick, and so along to 


shore, is at least twenty-five hundred miles in ex- 
tent. This shore fishery which we have renounced, 
is of great value, and extremely important to 
It is important to us in this 
The codfishery, which is pursued for a 
portion of every year, by a large fleet from New 
England, is carried on at considerable distances, 
sometimes hundreds of miles, from the shore. 
Large quantities are taken; but, asa general thing, 
to make the business of fishing profitable, it is 
necessary that our fishermen finish out the season 
by employment for a time after the codfishery has 
ended, in the fall, in the mackerel fishery, or in 
some uncertain jobs in the coasting trade. With- 
out something of this kind, the expenses of well- 
built vessels and costly outfits is so poorly re- 
munerated as to make fishing a losing business. 
From the first of September to the close of the 
season, the mackerel run near the shore, and it is 
next to impossible for our vessels to obtain fares 
without taking fish within the prohibited limits. 
We differ with England in regard to the measure- 
ment of these ‘*limits,’’ they claiming to run from 
“ headland to headland,” and we to follow thein- 
dentations of the coast. But the real difficulty is 
nothere. The British have never taken a vessel 
as a trespasser when not within the limits which 
we acknowledge we have renounced. They have 


| given particular directions to the officers of their 


vessels not to do so, and the reason is plain. 
They know that if they exact a strict observance 
of our renunciation, on our own constraction, they 


i break up our mackerel fishery. Hence it would 
‘ be folly in them to raise an issue on the ‘ head- 


i land” doctrine on which most 


eople, I think, 
would hold our construction to be the true one. 
I do not think it generally known that the whole 
difficulty about the fisheries is about our right to 


i take mackerel. The codfishing privileges are ade- 


: ever been seized or interfered with. 


quate already; and no vessel in that business hag 
I think it is 
proper to go still further, and to state frankly what, 
after a patient investigation of every source of 


' authentic information within my reach, I believe 


` to be the real difficulty. 


The truth is, our fishermen need absolutely, and 
must have, the thousands of miles of shore fishery 
which have been renounced, or they must always 
do an uncertain business. If our mackerel men 
are prohibited from going within three miles of the 
shore, and are forcibly kept away, (and nothing 
but force will do it,) then they may as well give 
up their business first as last. It will be always 
uncertain, and generally unsuccessful, however 
well pursued. 

Perhaps I shall be thought to charge the com- 
missioners of 1818, with overlooking our interests. 
They did so, in the important renunciation which 
l have quoted; but they are obnoxious to no com- 
plaints for so doing. In 1818, we took no mack- 
erel on the coasts of the British possessions, and 
there was no reason to anticipate that we should 
ever have oceasion to do so. Mackerel were then 
found as abundantly on the coast of New Eng- 
land as anywhere in the world, and it was not till 
years after that this beautiful fish, in a great de- 
gree, left our waters. The mackerel fishery on 
the Provincial coasts has principally grown up 
since 1838, and no vessel was ever licensed for 
that business in the United States till 1828. The 
commissioners in 1818 had no other business but 
to protect the codfishery, and this they did ina 


: manner generally satisfactory to those most inter- 


ested. 

I have thus stated the real difficulty in regard to 
the fisheries, because it needs to be understood, in 
order to draw forth an expression of public opin- 
ion in favor of availing ourselves of the opportu- 
iy presented of extending our privileges, and 
otme ing what we want. No method is now 
offe¥éd, nor in my belief will ever occur, whereby 
we can satisfy the claims of our fishermen, except 
by entering into commercial arrangements with 
the Provinces, on some national basis of recipro- 
cal free trade, as we are now solicited todo. They 
cannot well do without reciprocity, (equally ben- 
eficial, though not equally indispensable, to us,) 
and we cannot well do without better fishing priv- 
ileges. Both may be, and ought to be, immedi- 
ately adjusted. The amount of the fishing interests 


whe 
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which demands the attention of the Government, 
is as follows: 


‘ commerce, 


cannot have trade with one another without mutual | 


advantage to both. They cannot refrain from 


trade and intercourse, especially if conterminous, | 
without disadvantage to both. The mutual accu- | 


mulation of wealth, and means of improvement 


i each can provide for the other, with less labor 


‘The average toanage in the mackerel fishery, for five 
preceding 1851, wan ere errr ss Ries oas i 
Average number of men employed., .... 8,879 | 
Average annual prodwets.............. 983,366 barrels. 
Average aggregate annual value... ...$1,557,963 
Average tonnage employed in the cod- 
fishery for ten years prior to 1851, 
WOR eee ee eee AS 79,251 tons. 
Tonnage in 1851 2... cc cece en cee ee 95,616 
Average number of men employed... 11,331 
Average product.......... seenees ..._ 713,956 quintals, 
Average annual value... 91,554,473 


I will not specify the claims of this interest to 
the fostering care of Government, as nurseries of 
American seamen; that subject, as well as others, 
having been ably attended to, in the excellent 
speech of my friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Scopper.] The amount of money invested, and 
the number of men employed, vindicate the right 
to attention from the Government. With all the 
discussion that has taken place and with the liberal 
propao made at the outset by the British 

finister, our fishermen will not be satisfied with- 
out progress. They believe, and truly, that their 
prvicsee can be extended. They want the shore 
sheries; they want a right to erect and maintain 
structures on shore to cure codfish, as soon as 
taken, thus saving cost and making better fish for 


market; and believing their wishes to be easy of , 


accomplishment, they will not consent to the en- 
durance of former restrictions, the annoyances 
and troubles of which they have so long felt. 

In this connection, | must refer to the views of 
our late brother on this floor, whose sudden death 
has eo recently cast a gloom over this House. 
Mr. Rantoul was a faithful representative of a 
<dipsrigtsleeply interested inthe fs ries, Onaccount 
of thg alleged encroachments of the British upon 
our rights, he undertook an examination of the 
subject, in connection with the proposed commer- 
cial arrangements between the Provinces and the 
United States, and devoted to it the last days of 
his health and life. In common with all, I deplore 
his loss to thie House and the country; and I will 
add that I eeny cere that he did not live 
to deliver the speech he was preparing on the sub- 
jects lam now undertaking to discuss. I have 
the more confidence in the views I present, because 
I know that, in the main, they were sanctioned by 
his superior judgment, 

But I come tothe remaining topic of my remarks, 


which, if it had not been by the circumstances in- 


eeparably connected with the fisheries, I might 
have discussed alone, as being of equal if not greater 
importance. The proposition for the closest com- 
mercial relations with the North American Prov- 
inces of Great Britain, embracing the free of 
magnitude. It involves all the commercial, politi- 
cal, and moral benefits arisin 
lations with a great nation. 

contain a population of more than two thirds that | 
of the Uni è ‘ c 
Having generally a good soil, an invigorating 


climate, and a population with habits which prom- ‘| efits 
ise great good, there can be no doubt that there is | ositions 


a future of prosperity and greatness before them, 
second to no nation on the continent rapi t 
‘United States. They border upon us, on a li i 
many thousand miles in extent, and thus haye all | 
the advantages of situation to benefit ua, and be 
benefited by us, which they could have if they 
were integral parts of the Union. 
with them in their weakness; we shall hereafter | 
know them in their greatness. They come to us 
in a liberal spirit; and entertaining no jealousy of | 
the more rapid advancement of our country, pro- 
vided they can follow, even at an humble distance, 
in the path of progrees and improvement, they 
make explicit and earnest appeals for an h 
and mutually beneficial reciprocity. Their appeals | 
“have been unheeded for a Jong time, and it is both 
becoming and necessary that we should make our 
‘decision at an early period. They have not made 
` any proposition of the measure of reciprocal free | 
‘trade which they request us to consider as their 
ultimatum; and, of course, I do not undertake to | 
‘defineany. Butthey have come with liberal prop- 


l 
i 


ne of | 


if 
We now treat |: 


an honorable || 


than that other can provide for himself, lessens the 
amount of human labor necessary, and leaves 
more time and means for improvement and happi- 
ness. Men invent engines, steamboats, railrond: 
and telegraphs, for the purposes of commerce, in 
the hope of gain. They are used to enlighten the 
dark places of the earth, to spread information and 
religion throughout the world, to equalize prices, 
transport commodities, prevent panics, and anni- 
hilate the evil of local dearths and famines. We 
live in a wonderful age of commercial activity and 
improvement. We are continually seeking for 
new fields of enterprise, and stretching our efforts 
to the end of the earth to find new customers for 
our products and our wares. Shall we overlook 
the best customers we can anywhere find, (be- 
cause they are our neighbors, and the cost of 
transportation is thereby chiefly saved,) and go to 
China and Japan, with cannon and gunpowder, to 
open by force of arma the distant nations who 
repel al 

the benefits of unrestricted commerce between the 
States of this Union. 


_ than anything else to our growth and power as a 


naiion; in fact all else would have been insufficient 
without it. Itis the great bond of our Union at 
the present time, and does moreto hold us together 
than ten standing armies. 
nipresent, and all but omnipotent resisting force 
against dissolution. By its noiseless power it 
vindicates republican institutions, promotes the 
general prosperity, and will hold us together, 
when physical force would only produce anarchy 
or tyranny. Let us extend this bond of interest 
with proper limitations, or none at all, as may be 


i- | 
s, | 


our advances? No man is unaware of | 


It has contributed more | 


purchase of Louisiana, by which this was ob- 
tained. TheSt. Lawrence, with the lakes, is the 
natural outlet of an extent of country nearly equal 
to that drained by the Mississippi, and the course 


X . ' of that river is more favorably directed towards 
and happiness, is the natural result of abundant ' 
A fair exchange of such products as | 


good markets, than the Mississippi. It is not far 
from the line of a great circle on the earth’s sur- 


| face, from the lake country to England, and is, 


therefore, on the line of the shortest distance, 
although such does not appear to be the case, on the 
common maps of Mercator’s projection. Itis on 


| the line of the greatest wheat-producing region in 


‘the world. There is now calculated to be not less 
` than $8,000,000 worth of shipping upon our lakes 
' owned by citizens of the United States. Ourcitizens 


| 


| 


It is our invisible, om- . 


have often felt the advantage of transporting their 
vessels through the Welland canal and the St. 
Lawrence to the Atlantic, and have been frequently 
asking the Canadian Government for leave to do 
so. Permission has generally been refused, though 
granted in some instances. Within two years one 
Hou vessels Jaden with copper ore, bound to 
ansea, in Wales, and another with emigrants 
for California, were allowed to pass out of the 
lakes through the St. Lawrence to the ocean. 
Two war steamers of the United States were not 
long ago allowed the same privilege. For five 
months of the year all shipping on the lakes lies 
idle, on account of ice. Itis estimated that one 
fourth partofit, say two millidns of dollars’ worth, 
is adapted to ocean navigation, and might be profit- 
ably employed, if it could be got out, in foreign 
commerce, or in the coasting trade of the Atlantic 
States, at times so unnecessarily expensive. The 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence is only neces- 
sary to show us in the fall of every year, lon 


i lines of vessels seeking the Atlantic, throu 


i 


Canada, Jaden with western produce, and in the 


| spring, making their way back with foreign wares, 
i and with the avails of profitable labor for nearly 
half a year. Let no one imagine that freights of 


breadstuffs may not, in thismanner, be transported 


‘by our own vessels to foreign markets. Our 


thought best, to the Provinces of Great Britain, | 
lying upon our borders. It may be done with , 


general benefit to the whole country. It is no 
scheme which may not be safely carried out in a 
southern as well as a northern direction. Reci- 


‘ procity may be assumed as the basis of our rela- 


i 


from intimate re- | talked of, because t 
he Provinces now `. restrictions, whose removal makes conquests and ; 


_ositions, as a basis, and my earnest appeal is in 
favor of meeting them in the same spirit. 

Commerce is the great pioneer of human prog- 

“yeaa and improvement. Two civilized nations 


tions with all adjoining nations. If adopted, it 


5 


wheat competes in British markets with wheat 
from the Black Sea; yet Odessa, the chief place 


i of export on that sea, is a thousand miles more 


will open the way for the abolition of tonnage duty © 


on Spanish vessels engaged in trade between Cuba 
and Porto Rico and the United States, now .so 
earnestly sought by a portion of the South. I 
would vote for such abolition at any time. We 


cam. adopt reciprocity for this edhtinent and the 
| 


their rivers and canals, is a subject of very great | 


adjdining islands as an American SYSTEM, de- 
serving t 
« filibustering” expeditions would then be little 


closer combinations necessary for human prog- 


States at the time of the Revolution. | ress. 


But let me confine myself to some specific ben- 
efits to be derived from meeting the colonial prop- 
for.trade in the liberal spirit in which at 

are made. The proposition of Sir Henry L. Bul- 
‘wer particularly mentions the free navigation of 
the St. Lawrence. , It. is well known that by the 
Welland canal, which connects Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, the Canadians can now transport 


ere would be no commercial . 


all their shipping at pleasure from the lakes to the , 
river St. Lawrence, and thence into the Adantic 


ocean. In connection with their prop 


reciprocity, and settlement of the fisheries, they 


now offer to our western commerce this great priv- ; 


ilege. Let us look at its value. The river St. 


Lawrence an 


sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, are con- 
tiguous to Lake Erie; Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Illinois, are adjacent to Lakes Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior. The St. Lawrence is 
the natural outlet to all this immense country, and 
with the exception of Lake Superior, (and that 
will not bean exception many years longer,) large 
as well as small vessels may be, and often are, taken 
from all these lakes through the Canadian canals 
and the St. Lawrence to the ocean. We know 
how to prize th i 
and we shall not cease to extol the foresight of the 


d Lake Ontario at the northern border | 
of New York; western New-York, northern Penn- | 


e free navigation of the Mississippi, | 


statesman who was mainly instrumental in the, 


ositions of || 


fie name it would bear. Annexationand |: 


' be not lost. 


distant, by water communication, from Liverpool, 
than is Cleveland in our State of Ohio. The St. 
Lawrence is important to the great West now, but 
when we attempt to calculate what the West is des- 
tined to be, in wealth, population, varied interest, 
and varied necessity, we can apprehend wonething 
of the importance of séour ë ġteat outlet now 


‘wheh wè have‘ thë opportanity. If I could be 
|| pePiitced ‘to make one suggestion tothe represent- 


' and faithfully laboring to promote them, it would 


atives of the West, ever watchful of her interests, 


be to take care that the present golden o 


3 pportunity ` 
of securing the free navigation of the St. Le 


‘wrence 


I have heard it suggested that we might accept 


| of limited reciprocal trade with the Provinces in 


such a manner as that the commercial transactions 
between them and us would be injurious to our 
manufactures. If I believed that any practical ar- 
rangement with our neighbors would involve such 


‘a result, there is no one who would be more anx- 
‘ious to prevent it than myself, But-I believe ar- 


rangements that prevent trade are alone injurious 
to the parties; not those which facilitate it. Ifa 


‘basis is agreed upon which shall open the way for 


‘US, 


the people of the Provinces to come and trade with 
have no fears that it will not be potan to 
both parties. To keep them`away, by tariffs on 


| their products, so that they cannot be brought 


here to pay for our fabrics, will thereby injure our 
manufacturers who desire to seli to them their 
goods. . 

Ít is now universally admitted, 


by sound econ- 


|! omists and statesmen, says an able writer in the 


North American Review, “ that no commercial ar- 
‘rangement can be permanently advantageous to 
‘ one party without being so to both; that the basis 
‘ of virtual, when not of literal reciprocity, is the 
‘ only solid ground of international relations, and 
« that the increased prosperity of one of the family 
‘ of nations, only offers an enlarged market for the 
‘industry, and an expanded field for the com- 
t merce of every other. The recognition of these 
‘ principles is fast girdling the earth with a zone of, 
< common interest, mutual good-will, and recipro- 


s cal helpfulness.” 
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The author of these sentiments is notan advo- | cation, nothing has been done, and I expect noth- 


cate of general free trade, without regard to circum- |: 


stances. On the contrary, he believes a tariff to | 
be indispensable to develop American manufac- 
tures, in competition with the productions of En- 
rope, where labor is cheaper and money is cheaper 
than we ever hope they will be here. It is with 
similar sentiments that I have quoted his remarks 
just given. 

Let us now look to the extent of country and 
the estimated population with whom we are now 
seeking better commercial arrangements. The 
Provinces are five in number, with distinct, inde- 
pendent governments, of the following population 
and extent: 


Population. Area—acres. 
Canada (East and West) con- 


tains a population of.......... 1,500,000 163,500,000 
New Brunswick..... Pase es eaves 200,000 19,000,000 
Nova Scotia (including Cape 

Breton). eee ceceesceeeccss ess . 281,000 13,500,000 
Newfoundland ....... ness. ° 102,000 23,000,000 
Prince Edward’s Istand.... 63,000 1,360,000 

Total. ..cccesceeseeeeeeesee 2,155,000 218,360,080 


The tables of commerce and navigation, pub- 
lished annually by Congress, show that the com- 
merce between the United States and these colonies 
is by no means of the same character with all. 
The principal exports from Canada to the United 
States, are lumber, grain, flour, ashes, and wool, 
and amount to about seven millions of dollars. 
The principal articles exported from New Bruns- | 
wick, are lumber, coal, gypsum, and fish, fish oil, 
and grind-stones; from Nova Scotia, sawed lum- 
ber, fish, gypsum, grind-stones, lime, coal, pota- . 
toes, and cord-wood. Prince Edward’s is a small 
colony, chiefly engaged in the fisheries, and agri- 
cultural employments, and building annually a 
large number of small vessels for sale. The ex- 
ports of Newfoundland consist of dry and pickled 
fish, fish oil, seal skins, seal oil, &c., and amount- 
ed in 1845, to $3,519,000. The outfit for the seal- 
fishery in 1847, consisted of 32] vessels, with a 
tonnage of 29,800 tons, and employing 9,750 men. 
A large number of vessels for sale, are annually 
built in each of the Provinces, which business 
gives employment to a large number of people. 

It will be seen from the above, that no one of 
the colonies, except Canada, exports grain or 
flour. This fact should be noticed, because of the | 
suggestion sometimes made that the admission of 
flour and grain, duty free, would introduce com- 
petition injurious to western farmers. The other’ 
colonies are large consumers of foreign bread- | 
stuffs, and have received their supplies for some 
years past from the United States, notwithstand- | 
ing there is imposed a duty of from twenty-five 
- to seventy-five cents per barrel on our flour. Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick have been among our 
best customers for flour, and have also, with the 
other eastern Provinces, bought their chief sup- 
plies of all foreign articles in our markets. To | 
show what amount of trade with her own colo- | 
nies we have been gradually taking from Eng- | 
Jand, I will state that the whole amount of ex- 
ports from the United States to all the Provinces, | 
twenty years ago, was a little over $3,000,000. ` 
It is now considerably over four times that sum. | 
The total exports from Great Britain to the colo- 


1 


nies in 1840; was about $15,400,000; in 1849, it 


was not much above $11,000,000, showing a com- | 
parative loss of thirty per cent. in nine years. | 
I know the discouragements which manufac- | 
turers have had to encounter; the actual loss which | 
they have experienced of more than half their 
capital; the long years of depressions, during which 


1 know, too, that when they have made profits, | 
it has been by rising early, sitting up late, and 
eating the bread of carefulness. Since I have been 
- in Congress, it has been one of my chief anxieties | 
to be serviceable in procuring a rational modifica- | 
tion of the tariff, by which, at least, the evils of 
ad valorem duties might be removed. But we | 
have had so much of politics always uppermost, 
80 many topics of excitement ever on hand, so 
- much jealousy of the effect of a change in the 
. tariff, upon the prospect of parties, and individual 
aspirations fox the Presidency, that though I have 
seen a Whig taniority as well as a Democratic 
majority here, and. though the general conviction 
of fair men of all patties has sanctioned a modifi- 


; prosperity. 


‘have any conception. 


! what we have, and they want. It is much more | 


ing to be done during this Congress. ‘The ques- 
tion of the tariff has been hopelessly involved with 
party, and f advise manufacturers hereafter to 
expect no protection from Government, and never 
to invest a dollar on the presumption that Con- 
gress will do anything to render it profitable. It: 
must be acknowledged, too, that we have needed 
customers as well as protection. The market has 
been overstocked. We must now try to hunt up 
other markets. Protection under our Govern- 
ment may last long enough to put a vast amount 
of capital at hazard, but is sure to be abrogated 
before it can be safely dispensed with. ‘A fluctu- 
ating tariff is more to be dreaded than one which 
defies every law of political economy.” The en- 
ergy of our people can surmount any obstacles that 
can be calculated and provided against, but will 
be broken when their industry is made the dice by 
which political tacticians seek to rob each other 
of power. 
he subject of reciprocity is not a party ques- | 
tion; it is not a Canadian question; itis an Amer- | 
ican question. It has received the sanction, though 
not the efficient attention of the most prominent 
men of both the great parties of the country ; and 
I believe it not only will not injure the manufac- 
turers, but is of great consequence to their future 
It will provide new markets for their 
fabrics, of a value and extent of which few now 
By opening the way for 
our neighbors to bring to our markets what they 
have, and we want, we shall be able to sell them 


‘for the interest and convenience of the people of .. 


‘important a matter without delay. Let gentlemen 


the Provinces to trade with us than with any other 

country,and nothing can prevent their doing this, | 
except a narrow-minded, short-sighted policy of | 
restriction; unworthy of us in our dealings with a 
neighboring nation, where the price of labor is as 
high as it is here, and whose situation renders our 
trade with them as natural as it is between the 
States. They are yearly opening new communi- 
cations to our sea-coast and large cities, and are 
yearly visiting us in quadrupled numbers. They 
have no manufactures, and they want, provided | 
we let them bring their produce to our markets, ` 
our cotton, iron, and other manufactures. They 

have the same wants which our manufactures | 
were established to supply; they have the same 
tastes, fashions, and customs. As they admit our 
manufactures on the same termsas those of Great 
‘Britain, we can manufacture for them everything 
which we can profitably manufacture for ourselves. , 
The proposition before us is that of adding two |i 
millions of people, soon to become double that ' 
number, to the consumers of our fabrics. They 

are at our doors, asking the privilege to benefit 

themselves by benefiting us. Let us attend to so | 


judge of the magnitude of the trade under consid- 
eration, and of its rapid increase since the aboli- 
tion of differential duties in 1843, by the fact that . 
in 1840, our whole export of manufactured articles ` 
to Canada amounted to only $100,000. In 1845 ` 
it reached the amount of $1,700,000. In the last 

fiscal year the total amount of manufactured arti- . 
cles exported to all foreign countries was less than 


: $20,000,000, while the amount sent to the British 


! 


: of the value of these markets to us. 
|, were awake to the matter, I should have no fears | 
they have been without dividends or other returns, || 


_lessly away to find other channels and other mar- 
j kets. 


Provinces was over $5,500,000. One fourth part 
of our exported domestic cotton manufactures, 
and nearly one fourth part of our iron, and man- | 
ufactures of iron, find their consumers in the Brit- 
ish Provinces, I believe the country is not aware _ 
If the people | 


that the lucrative trade we now enjoy, and that | 
which we may easily obtain, will be turned need- 


1 


. l 

Again, the advantage of bringing the Provincial |: 
trade to our markets, by making it for their profit |, 
to buy and sell, like our own citizens, in our large ` 
cities, is seen in the important benefit which it ` 
would be certain to confer upon our railroads, |: 
steamboats, and canals. How important a matter ;! 
it would be to monopolize the carrying-trade of |! 
two millions of people is readily seen: The profit 
arising from the employment of men and capital, 
and the impulse it would give to all other interests 
in a country, should not Te overlooked by any. 
But inasmuch ag the most populous portion of the 


| 
i 
| 
' 


+ 


‘through our canals. 


Provinces are separated from our maritime cities, 
where they desire and propose to transact most of 
their business, by a wide strip of ourown country, 


; We must transport their exports and imports, 


mainly, over our railroads, on our steamboats, and 
The travel and the trade 
would be immense, and I could readily mention 
several railroads in my own State, as well as else- 
where, to which the enactment of this measure is 
of very great importance. 

I have already alluded to the objection that the 
admission of Canadian wheat would open an in- 
jurious competition with the wheat ground of the 
West. This country annually receives a foreign 
emigration of three hundred thousand people, a 
larger portion of whom immediately become pro- 
ducers of wheat, than are sufficient to raise all the 
supplies that the British Provinces ever export. 
Yet our farmers are not sensibly injured. Compe- 


` tition fairly exercised only develops the energies 


of the people. But those who raise this objection 
do not plainly consider the whole case. The 
growth of our cities, the increased business of the 
population engaged on our internal channels of 
communication, would divert a portion of the 
people from the business of production, and would 
increase consumption, more than enough, it is 
believed, to counterbalance this increase in quan- 
tity of flour. It must be remembered, too, that we 
have latterly exported nearly as much flour and 
other breadstuff to the eastern Provinces as had 
been imported from Canada. 

In the year 1850 the amount of imports of flour 
and wheat from Canada into the United States, is 
reckoned ata little more than $2,000,000. During 
the same year we exported breadstuff to the lower 
Provinces valuéd_at over $1,800,000. 


p the wholé-sarplus of. the 


Thus ft appéars that 
British Provinces might be absorbed in our com- 


merce without lessening the prices of our products 
atall. Take off the duty on their natural prod- 
ucts, and a stimulus will soon be given to their 
business, which will increase their population, and 


_ make them much larger consumers of our articles 
| than they now are, as well as greatly promote the 


prosperity of both countries. 

There is one other article of western commerce 
that would be enhanced in value by opening the 
Canada markets, and that is pork. A multitude of 
men are engaged in the lumber business in Canada, 
whose most important article of food is pork. This 
staple product of the West, where corn is raised 
so easily, and in such abundance, can nowhere 
else be afforded so cheap, and therefore our west- 
ern farmers will assuredly provide supplies for the 
lumber men. Great advantage will also accrue 
from an increased supply of all kinds of lumber at 
som@What lower prices than is now paid. Lum- 
ber is a necessity of life in every civilized society. 


Measures should be as readily taken to facilitate 


its acquisition as that of breadstuffs and clothing. 
It is well known that the supplyjis rapidly decreas- 
ing in New England, and any scheme that shall 
be adopted to give us free access to the boundless 


. pineries of Canada and New Brunswick, will 


greatly promote the general good. 

This measure of reciprocal trade, connected with 
the protection and extension of our fishing privi- 
leges and the free navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
has received the favorable consideration of many 
of our distinguished statesmen, and all whom I 
have known ever to have considered the subject. I 
believe it to be in accordance with the general sen- 
timents of the American people, and I hope it will 
no longer be neglected. 

A few words more and I will close. The his- 
tory of the world shows that those nations which 
first arrived to a high stage of improvement, and 
from which has proceeded the civilization that 
now covers so large a portion of the globe, have 
all inhabited coasts and tracts of country indented 
by bays, gulfs, friths, and other bodies of water, 
favoring extensive commercial intercourse. The 
situation of Arabia, Palestine, Greece, and Italy, 
and the history of their influence in colonizing, 
civilizing, and christianizing the world, are illus- 
trations of the truth of my remark, in ancient his- 
tory; while the situation of England, France, 
Germany, and the nations about the Baltic, illus- 
trate its truth in modern times. On the other 
hand, the condition of the people of Asia and 

| Africa, proves how slow is the march of improve- 
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ment in countries not favored by natural channels 
of internal communication. Our own continent | 
was wonderfully provided by the Creator with 

every means of greatness. Thereis no element in 

the heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, nor 

in the waters of the earth, necessary for man’s pros- 

perity, which he does not find here in abundance. 

avery needed necessity in the animal, vegetable, 

and mineral kingdom is here, ready for the sub- 

jecting hand of man; while an exuberant fruit- 

fulness of soil, and a wonderful healthfulness of 
climate, indicate the great multitude of people 

whom God has destined to inhabit this land. His 

finger has traced the channels of our rivers, lo- 

cated our broad and mighty lakes, and opened 

navigation half way across the continent. Let us 
not fail of doing everything on our part to keep 
forever open and free, these great natural chan- 
nels of commerce, fellowship, and good will. 


WHIG CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS—FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW—THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. DAVID OUTLAW, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 10, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill— 

Mr. OUTLAW said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: There has been a very general 
complaint throughout the country, that the time 
of this Congress has been consumed in useless 
discussion, to the neglect of the public Business 
However this may be, it has no personal applica- 
tion to me; for, neither during the present Con- 

ress, nor during any preceding one, since I have 
fad the honor of a seat upon this floor, have l 
been in the habit of making harangues before the 
House upon ‘subjects not legitimately under its 
consideration. erhaps I have too much disdain 
for those appliances which are resorted to to 
attain popularity. Nor have I fallen into another 
error, which seems to prevail here, of supposing 
that no question, however hackneyed; no subject, 
however unimportant, can be properly decided 
until my views have been heard. I have been 
content to discharge, in a quiet, silent manner, the 
duties that devolve upon me as One of the mem- 
bers of this House. Nor have I deemed it neces- 
sary, upon all occasions, to make known to my 
constituents the reasons which influenced my con- 
duct. I have preferred to leave it to their intelli- 
gence to find out those reasons, and to their.judg- 
ment properly to estimate them. 1 regret that 
circumstances should have arisen which make it 
my duty to depart from the rule which I had pre- 


scribed for the government of my general conduct. ; 


And, although the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Meacuam] says that the pabulum upon which he 
feeds, morning, noon, and night, is the compro- 
mise measures, and the finality of the compro- 
mise, I fear I shall have to give him another dose. 
[Laughter.] I hope he may survive it, and he will 
well digest it, especially as he has set us the ex- 
‘ample, by alluding to the subject himself. _ 

It is by no act of mine that the proceedings of 
the late Congressional caucus have been intro- 
duced into the debates upon this floor, and made a 
subject of discussion. Those who seceded from 
that caucus gave their reasons for their conduct to 
the public through the public press of the country. 
The same medium of communication was open to 
others, who entertained different views in relation 
to their duty. But they have seen proper to in- 
troduce the subject into this House; and, follow- 
ing what may be considered a bad example, I now 
propose to give my reasons for the course I pur- 
sued upon that memorable occasion. In coming 
to speak upon this subject, I have no confes- 
sions of penitence to make, no apologies to offer; 
but, on the contrary, I am free to declare here this 
day that, after full and mature deliberation, under 
similar circumstances, I would again follow pre- 
cisely the same course. What I did upon that 
occasion was not the result of any sudden im- 
pulses. It was not the result of any offense taken 
at the decision of the presiding officer of that meet- 


ing, extraordinary as I thought it to be; but of full | 


| and deliberate reflection, as to what duty to my 
: constituents and my country required at my hands. 
i But I go further. ‘I declare here that whatever of 
responsibility or odium was incurred by either 
my honorable friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Mar- 
SHALL,] or my honorable friend from Tennessee, 


[Mr. Gentry,] by offering the resolutions which ` 


they did upon that occasion, I take my full share 
of both, because they were offered with my full 
concurrence and approbation. 

Before I proceed to discuss the occurrences at 


that caucus, and the reasons for my conduct, the : 


reasons why, in my judgment, those resolutions 


were proper to be introduced, it is my purpose to , 


state, as briefly as Í can consistently with perspi- 


cuity, the principles settled by the act known as ' 


the compromise measures. 


I am a plain man, and I intend to speak plainly , 


to avoid mistakes and misunderstandings. I have 
heard it declared here, upon all sides of this House, 


` that the only one of these measures which remained ; 


to be executed, or in which the South had any 
particular interest, was the fugitive slave jaw. Sir, 
do not concur at al! in that opinion. Important 


as | regərd that act to be, important as I regard the | 


principles settled by it to be, not only to give us a 
remedy for what had become almost, if not quite, 
a mere naked constitutional right—important as 


being necessary to quiet the public mind, which | 


had been deeply excited at the South by this sec- 


tional agitation—I say I do not regard that as the | 
only important principle, or, indeed, as the most ; 
I do con- | 


important, settled by those measures. 
sider it settled by the passage of that act, that 
Congress shail give to my constituents, and to 
those similarly situated, a remedy which shall be 
efficient to enable them to reclaim their fugitive 
slaves; and I should regard any alteration in its 
provisions, whereby that remedy shonld be ren- 


dered less efficient in the judgment of the southern , 


people, as a violation of the spirit and the prin- 
ciples of those compromise acts. 

I shall not undertake to say, sir, what would be 
the action of the southern people in the event of a 
repeal or alteration of that law, by which it should 
be rendered less efficient. ‘They have a right to 
determine that matter for themselves, and it would 


mine that question. 
—for it is my purpose to state them merely, not 


to elaborate them—the act for the establishment of |, any uf the 


the territorial governments of New Mexico and 

Utah, settles a great vital and fundamental prin- 
ciple which lies at the foundation of our ee publicnt 
|, institutions." ‘Fhose acts provide that those Ter- 
$ ritories shall be admitted into the Union with or 
‘| without slavery, as the people, in their funda- 
: mental law, when they shall come to make it, 
shall determine. 
: were passed. 
| principle be violated or not; for, as I before re- 


marked, Mr. Chairman, it isa great vital and fun- .. 


damental principle of free government, that those 
upon whom the fundamental law of the country 

_is to operate, have a right to determine what the 
character of that fundamental law shall be. 
powers of this Government upon that subject are 
i 


mited, by the express provision of the Constitu- | 


tion, to the inquiry, whether their form of govern- 
iment is republican in its character. 


while I deem such language iaappropriate always 
between those who are equal, and more especially 
in this Hall of national legislation, yet I may be 
permitted to remark, by way of warning, that shall 
the time ever arrive when this Government shall 
exclude from this Confederacy a State merely upon 
the ground that the people have adopted slavery as 


one of her institutions, the excitement which pre- | 
vailed here during the last Congress, and through- | 


‘out the country, will be as the gentle southwest 
: wind to the sweeping tornado, that will extend 


‘from Mason and Dixon’s line to the Rio Grande. | 


' It will be conclusive evidence to the people of the 


- slaveholding States that they are placed under the : 


ban of the Republic; that this common Govern- 
‘ment, erected for the support, maintenance, and 
; defense of all the rights of the people of this nation, 


_ be presumption in me to undertake to speak for , 
them. No doubt, in due season, should the emer- ; 
gency arise, they will properly and rightly deter- : 

Ín addition to this principle ' 


This was true before those acts | 
It will remain true, whether that |. 


The | 


r And, sir, | 
while I do notintend to use the language of menace, © 


of the institutions of fifteen of the States of the 
|| Union, and the feeling of self-preservation, of com- 
| mon self-respect, if nothing else, will induce them 
to take means to preserve themselves from the 
consequences of it. 

Sir, I say this principle is Lad ala to the peace 
and quiet of the country. Had it been settled, the 
Missouri Compromise question never would have 
arisen, and the heartburnings and controversies of 
that exciting subject, which have left their sting to 
this day, and sowed broadcast the seeds of frater- 
' nal discord and dissension in the country, never 

would havearisen. 1 regard another principle set- 
: led by these acts. 
Before, however, I proceed to that matter, I wish 
i to state that, as a corollary to the propositions I 
have stated, it is further settled that the States 
‘which are to be formed out of the territory of 
Texas are to come into the Union with or without 
slavery, as the people inhabiting those Territories 
shall determine. If this compromise is adhered 
to, no such controversy as that which arose in the 
' cage of Missouri can ever hereafter occur in the 
| history of this Government. 

But there is another principle settled by these 
bills. I take it that the territorial bill for the gov- 
ernment of Utah and New Mexico may be modi- 
fied, changed, or altered by the action of this Con- 
gress. Well now, sir, l shonta like to know, 
unless upon the principle that these compromise 
|; measures are to be adhered to, areto be final, what 

is to prevent hereafter an attempt to impose the 
Wilmot proviso upon those Territories? 
Suppose, sir, what I admit is not very likely to 
‘occur, that mineral wealth shall be discovered in 
New Mexico; that slavery shall be carried there; 
that the courts of the country should determine, as 
I believe they would, that it might rightfully and 
legally go; are there no individuals who would be 
found seeking to exclude it by legislative enact- 
ments? J wish to guard against that contingency; 
and the principle which these bills settle is, that 
ou are not to undertake, either in regard to those 
erritories, or any which may hereafter be con- 
stituted out of the territory which we now have, or 
may hereafter acquire, to undertake by any legis- 
lative enactment, to exclude us from them. You 
may, I admit, litigate the matter before the judicial 
tribunals; if they decide against you and for us, 
there the thing is to end. 
Mr. Chairman, I consider these principles, which 
I have thus briefly stated, as more important to 
the peace, welfare, and quiet of this nation, than 
pay issues which now divide the coun- 
try. Sir, I deem it absolutely necessary that they 
should be adhered to and maintained, to enable 
the country to recover from those wounds which 
| it received during the sectional strife which grew 
| 


; out of the disposition of the territory acquired by 
our treaty with Mexico. I regard them as neces- 
sary to preserve us against what our wisest and 
ablest statesmen have considered as the rock upon 
which this country was most likely to split. 

Sir, if I am not mistaken in the principles 
which are settled by the acts in question—if they 
are regarded by the country as final, and not to 
be disturbed, the subject of slavery cannot be 
legitimately brought before this House for its dis- 
cussion, and there is nothing which lies in the 
' way of the march of this nation to a degree of re- 
nown, of prosperity, of strength, and of glory, 
i which is without any example in the history of 
the human race. 

So regarding them, I stated that I considered 
them more important than any of the party issues 
which now divide the country. Sir, what are 
| those party issues? Many of them are obsolete. 
It is true that some valiant gentlemen upon the 
other side of the House occasionally exhumes 
from its almost forgotten grave the dead carcass 
of the United States Bank, and drags it here 
across the stage to frighten us out of our proprie- 
ty. He who is alarmed must have very weak 
“nerves, for, so far as [ know, no man of any 
ii party proposes to establish a United States Bank. 

declare, for one, I should not hesitate to vote 
'. against it, 

Well, in regard to the tariff. The tariff of 1846, 
! as well as that of ’42, are measures discriminating 


| for the protection of American capital and Ameri- 


i, can industry. There is no difference in the prin- 


| 
| 
| 


u isto be perverted to the overthrow and destruction ji ciple of the two bills. It isa question of details, 
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and not a question of principle, and you find 
northern Democrats in favor of increased duties, | 
as vou find southern Whigs opposed to it. My " 
opinion upon that question is, that in laying duties 
for revenue, we may legitimately and rightfully 
so adjust them—and that it is our duty to do so— 
as to give aid and protection to the capital and 
labor of our awn country. To high and prohibi- 
tory duties, I am utterly opposed, believing that 
neither the general interest of the country, nor 
that of the manufacturers themselves, would be 
promoted by such legislation. 

In regard to the distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands, I admit that the disposi- 
tion of the public domain is a great and important 
question, I had hoped that the ald States would 
be enabled to obtain some portion of their prop- 
erty, but what I have witnessed here during the 
progress of this session of Congress, as well as 
preceding ones, has almost extinguished the last 
spark of hope. I know no better, more just, and 
more equal division than the distribution act. I 
would vote for such a bill—as [ will for any which 
approximates equality. [thas, however, ceased to 
be a party issue. You will find Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats voting to give every man a farm, voting to 
railroads millions of acres, without any regard to 
old party divisions. Nay, sir, they seem to vie 
with each other, which shall excel in this race of 
popularity and spoliation. 

n regard to the foreign policy of this Govern- ' 
ment, it is undoubtedly true that our friends upon 
the other side of the House have been a little more 
fulibustering in their disposition than the Whigs. 
My friend from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] suggests 
that they got out of it as quick as possible. I ad- 
mit they did, because they were restrained by the 
response which came up to this Capitol from all 
parts of the Republic. There was no mistaking 
the fact that the people of this country intended 
to adhere to their ancient and well-settled policy 
of minding their own affairs, and leaving other 
nations to take care of theirs. 

I say, then, Mr. Chairman, thus viewing this 
question, I declare here, as I have declared else- 
where—as I declared to my constituents before my 
election—that I can go with no party, I care not by 
what name it may be known,and I will support no 
man, I care not by whom he may be bronght for- 
ward, which and who are not distinctly and une- 
quivocally committed to the maintenance of the 
compromise measures, in their full integrity. My 
friend from North Carolina (Mr. Sranty] sug- 
gests to me that I have amitted the subject of in- 
ternal improvement. In relation to that subject 
also, in which my constituents are so deeply 
interested, if you examine the votes of the mem- 
bers of this and the other branch of Congress, you 
will find that men are governed in their votes upon ! 
that question more by the interests of the locality | 
from whence they come than by party divisions. | 
You find Democrats from the Northwest and upon 
the lakes voting for measures of thatsort. I voted 
for them myself, and my friends from other por- ` 
tions of the Union voted for them. I believe it is 
perfectly right and proper for this Government to 
make those improvements, which are of general 
and national importance, and upon a suitable oc- 
cagion, although I know I differ from some of my 
colleagues, I intend to submit my views upon that 
particular subject. 

But I now come to the proceedings of the W hig 
Congressional caucus. I! do not profess to be well 
versed in parliamentary law. {have never under- 
stood that these caucuses, which are meetings of 
friends for consultation, are to be tied down_by 
technicalities, which none but those who have made ` 
them the subject of their study can understand. 
There ia, in my judgment, no rule, either of par- 
liamentary law or of common sense, at all events | 
none on the level with my capacity, which made 
the resolution of the honorable gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Mansnacu] out of order, except 
from the assumption which was taken by the pres- 
ident of that meeting, that the sole object and the 
sole power of that caucus was to fix a time and 

lace for the meeting of the national convention. : 
Unless thet ground be adhered to, I say there is 
no rule, either of parliamentary Jaw or common 
sense, by which either the resolution of the honor- 
able member from Kentucky, (Mr. Marsuat.,] | 
or more particularly the resolution of my friend i 


i! 


: who sits at my right, (Mr. Sranty;] I do not | 
_know of any particular reason now why I did not |; 


from Tennessee, [Mr. Genrry,] was ruled out of l 
order upon that occasion. l 

But, sir, [ should like to 
caucus was limited to the sole purpose of fixing the . 
time and place for the meeting of the national con- ; 
vention. i 


know how it was that |: 


It was nat certainly by precedent, be- | 
cause | appeal to my two honorable friends who 
sit by me, (Mr. Cuineman and Mr. Toomss,] who 
were in the Congressional caucus of 1848, whether 
on that occasion the question as to the propriety 
of calling any national convention was not raised 
and entertained, and whether it was not debated 
for several hours? And the same gentleman who 
presided at the second caucus was the president of 
that caucus. It is remarked to me by my friend 
from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] that it got through 
bya close vote. Ido notrecollect myself how the 
vote was. It was not out of order under the call, 
by which that caucus was convened, for terms | 
more broad and comprehensive could not well 
have been employed. Itis follows: 

“Tue Waie Mempers of Conaress are requested to 
meet at the Senate Chamber on Friday evening next, the 
9th instant, at 7 o’clock, to consider of matters of import- 
ance to the Whig party. 

“ WEDNESDAY, April 7, 1852.” 

I will not take up the time of the House in dis- 
cussing the question of order further. My col- 
league [Mr. Monengan] stated in thespeech which 
he delivered on yesterday, that the sole cause of 
the difficulty which arose at this caucus was the 
speech delivered by the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Mancum,] advocating the 
pretensions of General Scott in the other branch 
of this Capitol. My colleague and friend is mis- 
taken in regard to the fact. That speech was made 
between the first and second meeting of the caucus, 
and at the first, before its adjournment, the hon- 
orable ber from Kentucky [Mr. Marsuatt] 
gave notice he intended to introduce a resolution 
upon the subject of the compromise, and press for 
action upon it, before the timeand place were fixed 
for the meeting of the National Convention. Un- 
less, therefore, the honorable gentleman from Ken- 
tucky had the power to foresee several days before 
what the honorable Senator from North Carolina 
intended to do, and what would be the character 
of his speech, I should like to be informed how 
it was possible that speech could have any sort of 
influence upon his conduct? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. The views I expressed 
were these: I supposed the speech which had been 
delivered by the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina was the ‘‘iliad of all our present woes.” 
I had supposed it was in consequence of his making 
that speech, and the declaration openly, to the 
world, that he was the advorate of General Scott, 
my seceding friends who differed from him would 
not remain in the caucus. * | 

Mr. OUTLAW. The gentleman is entirely 
mistaken, as the facts to which J adverted prove; |: 
because it was determined before the meeting of | 
the first caucus this resolution should be offered. |. 
Notice was given at thatcaucus of this determina- |: 
tion, and, therefore, the speech of my colleague in || 
the Senate from North Carolina could have had | 
no influence whatever upon the offering of the 
resolution. 

Mr. MOREHEAD.' I ask my colleague, with 
his permission, whether he states it was deter- 
mined by the gentlamen who seceded, to leave that 
caucus if the resolution was not received? 

Mr.OUTLAW. Ihaveno sort of concealment 
upon the subject. I state to the gentleman I had 
determined before the meeting of the second cau- . 
cus, if that resolution, and the one offered by my |: 
friend from Tennessee, were ruled out of order, to 
retire from it, and I announced that determinatian | 
to my colleague, (Mr. Sranty,] as he will doubt- | 
less recollect. i 

Mr. MOREHEAD. One question further. I 
ask the gentleman, and those who seceded, what | 


|l 
1} 


_ had the rest of us.done that they would not treat |: 
' us with enough respect to let us know what course |; 


they would pursue in that event? | 

Mr. OUTLAW. The gentleman asks why I; 
did not make known to him my determination? , 
l tell him that I did communicate it to my colleague, |: 


communicate it to my colleague, (Mr. Moreneap.] `: 
Perhaps it was because we did not happen to fall |; 
in company with each other, or to have any con- |i 


standing at or near the door. 
taken I went out, there being no other business 


versation on the subject; but I had noconcealment 
upon that subject from any man. 


e Mr. MOREHEAD. I wish to have nimisun- 
| derstanding about this matter. So faras Pknow, 


up to that time, and so far as I know now, there 
never was the least personal unkindness between 
the gentlemen from the southern States who re- 
mained in that caucus and those who retired. 
Therefore it was that I thought it remarkably 
strange, having determined to leave that caucus, 
they did not treat us with respect enough to let us 
know, in the event of certain things, the course 
they would pursue. I have no sort of unkind- 
ness to the gentleman in the world. 

Mr. OUTLAW. I certainly had not then, as 
I certainly have not now, anything but the most 


‘ kindly feelings towards my honorable colleague; 
: and [ wish to state here now, to prevent all misap- 


prehension, that while I justify my own conduct, 
I do not at all undertake to sit in judgment upon 
the conduct of others; I do not undertake to say 
they were not governed by as patriotic motives, 
according to their views of their duty, as we were. 

But, sir, to return to this matter, I say it had 
been determined to offer this resolution, and I shall 
give the reasons why, in my judgment, it was 
proper it should be offered. I am free to say, Mr. 
Chairman, had nothing occurred between the pro- 
ceedings of the Whig caucus, on the first day of 
this session, and the assembling of the second cau- 
cus, I should not have advised the resolution to be 
offered. But what had occurred? You will recol- 
lect, at the first Whig Congressional caucus, a 
resolution in substance declaring the compromise 
measures a final settlement of the subjects em- 
braced in them was passed. It was passed with 
but four or five dissenting voices; at least, that is 
my recollection of it, and that is the recollection of 
most of those who were present. The honorable 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CasrLL] came into 
this House, and proclaimed that the Whig party 
of the North, as represented by their represent- 


_atives in Congress, were in favor of the compro- 


mise measures. There was no response to that 
speech, save fram the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Hor tet There was no 
necessity for a response from the honorable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] and 
it was stated that he had retired from the meeting. 
Well, sir, what occurred subsequently ? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. With the 
gentleman’s permission, I will occupy the floor for 
a single moment. I have never said anything 
about the report made by the officers of that meet- 


ing, of which the gentleman was one. I desire to 
state a single fact now, however. I came up here 
not knowing there was to be a caucus. Some per- 


son invited me in, as it was for the purpose of de- 


; termining whether we would fix upon candidates 


for officers of the House or not. I went in. lt 
was there said that it was best to have no candi- 
dates; and in that all agreed. Then some resolu- 
tions were offered, to which T objected. Motion 
was made to lay them upon the table. The vote 
was taken upon that, and was pretty nearly bal- 
anced. It was decided, however, in the negative. 
The previous question was called. [ asked that 
that be withdrawn until I offered an amendment. 


' It was refused. The vote was immediately taken, 
‘ and I admit but a very few then voted in the nega- 


tive. I was present when the vote was taken, 


As soon as it was 


I knew of to transact, except to adjourn; and was 
immediately followed by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Fow.er.] J appeal to the gen- 


_tleman from Massachusetts, if this statement is 


not correct. 

Mr. OUTLAW. I cannot permit a colloqu 
here. If the gentleman will refer to the proceed- 
ings published by the officers of that meeting, he 
will find that he is not misrepresented. I suppose 
that when the vote comes directly upon a propo- 
sition, then is the time for men to vote against it 
if they are opposed to it. I repeat—and I call 
upon gentlemen who were present at that caucus 
to affirm my statements—nat more than four or 
five voices were heard against the adoption of that 
resolution. 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohiv. I have heard that 
statement made so often within my hearing that 1 
cannot let it pass any longer. My recollection 
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about that matter is, when that question was sub- | 


mitted there were very many new members who | 
did not speak out publicly, but voted when called ; 
upon to do so. Icall upon the gentleman to name 
a single member who voted for that resolution 
there and against it here. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will thegentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I desire also to occupy 
the floor but for a moment. 

Mr. OUTLAW. I cannot yield further. The 
gentleman asks me to name any man who voted 
for that resolution at that caucus and subsequently 
voted differently. Unfortunately no record of the 
names of the persons who were present at that 
meeting was kept. The yeas and nays were not 
called. There are no means by which the position 
of gentlemen on that occasion can be presented 
before the country; but, I again repeat, and pledge 
my veracity asa man, according to the best of my 
recollection, upon the final adoption of the resolu- 
tion, not more than four or five votes were heard 
in the negative. If gentlemen were opposed to it, 
they practiced mental reservation upon the sub- 
ject—they kept their opposition to themselves. 
Well, sir, what occurred subsequently in this | 
House? Two honorable gentlemen from Georgia, 
[Messrs. Jackson and HILLYER,] introduced res- 
olutions substantially the same as that of the 
Whig caucus. The yeas and nays were called 
here. There was no dodging that vote. Men had 
to stand up and take the responsibility of their 
position. And what was the result? hy, sir, 
every Whig Representative from the non-slave- 
holding States in this Union, who was present 
when that vote was taken, save twelve, voted 
against it. I recollect very well when the first 
resolution was passed. it was hailed from one 
portion of the .vuntry to the other with joy and 
congraulation.” Those presses at the South which 
have since discovered we who seceded from the 
second caucus are disturbers of the harmony of 
the party, are guilty of rank usurpation, are seek- 
ing to erect platforms for the National Convention, 
are dictating to the people, themselves slept upon 
their posts. Slept, did I say ?—they lauded and 
approved our action in declaring, as a principle of 
the party, the finality of thecompromiseacts. By 
what means and influence a change has come over 
the spirit of their dream, it is for them to explain. | 

I heard nothing then of what I have heard so | 
much since, of an attempt to dictate to the Ameri- | 
can people, and to erect platforms for the National ` 
Convention; and I shouid like it if my colleague, 
or the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
CvuLLom,) would be kind enough to inform us by 
what kind of logic it is, that it was right and 


| our holding political associations as gnembers of |l mists of party prejudice shall have been removed, 


proper to adopt this resolution at the first Congres- |. 
sional caucus, and yet that an attempt to pass itat .; 


the second was considered as an ‘ict of such mon- | 
strous usurpation. We, from the soutkern por- | 
tion of this Union, were placed in the predicament | 
of creating impressions on our people, that the 
northern Whig delegation were in favor of the 
finalıty of the compromise acts. The gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Meape,] at the time, charged 
that such was our object; that we wished to im- 
ose our rotten party, as he very politely termed 
it, upon the southern people as sound. That 


'; Congress. 


a conclusion; to declare the extent to which we 


intended to be bound, in fixing a time and place P 


for the meeting of the Convention by the nomina- 
tions which might be made by that body. If it 
had not been directly charged, it has been insinu- 
ated, that the object was to produce distraction and 
division in the Whig party. Power is given to 
the Almighty alone, to read the motives which 
govern the heart and conduct of men. I cannot, 
therefore, speak for those who were associated 
with me upon that occasion, only so far as my 
sincere convictions go. I believe that they were 
actuated by the same objects and purposes that I 
myself was. That object was to make the Whig 
party a national and conservative party, and keep 
it what it was when it was commended to my sup- 
port and approbation; to place it upon principles 
broad enough, and upon a basis comprehensive 
enough, to embrace every portion of this great 
Republic, and the interests of every portion; to 
make it such that a man in any quarter of the 
Union could give it a cordial and enthusiastic sup- 
port, with the full conviction that, whilst uphold- 
ing his party, he was in no danger of sacrificing 
the rights, or becoming a traitor to the particular 
section to which he belonged. That was the pur- 
pose, and the great object, and I am willing to 


‘submit it to the candid judgment of gentlemen, 


| the late Judge Gaston. 


charge, so far as I was concerned, I knew was, 
and impartial judgment of posterity—when the 


unfounded. All who know me know that I am 
incapable of attempting imposition of any sort. : 
Finding I was mistaken in the position which the 


Whig party of the North occupied, as disclosed | 


. series of acts known as the Adjustment measures, as form- 


by their votes here, upon the resolution of the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jacxson,] I wished 


to know, and understand distinctly, what that po- -` 


sition was. F neither wished to be deceived my- 
self, nor to deceive others, upon this great and i; 
important question, which, in the estimation of 


and of the whole country, that it was a proper and 
patriotic object which I, and as I believed, those 
associated with me upon that occasion, had in view, 
in pressing this subject upon the consideration of 
the caucus. Itis said that if we had remained, 
the resolution could have been passed. Why, 
every man knew that the southern portion of the 
Whig party was sound upon that subject. I would 
not have given one straw for a resolution passed 
by the Whig members of Congress from the South. 


he resolution of my friend from |; 
Tennessee, [Mr.Gentry,|f only went to exclude |: 


I desired our political associates in the North to ' 


come upon this platform; I am sorry to use a word 
which has become so common, and yet I find no 
other one which expresses the idea just at this 
moment. I desired my northern brethren to come 
upon this platform, and make our 
national and conservative party, so that we might 
move on in solid column to victory, if victory 


could be obtained; at allevents, to a defeat, if that | 


is to be our fortune, where no disgrace and no 
dishonor could attach to us. 
1 shall not pretend to conceal that T have strong 


personal preferences as to who shall be the candi- | 
date of the Whig party for the Presidency of the į; 


United States. [ am free to declare here, that I 
preter Millard Fillmore to any man in this Repub- 
ic, north or south, east or west—not for favors 
received or favors expected. I never asked any 
favor of that distinguished man, save only the ap- 
pointment of a grandson of my legal preceptor, 
for whose memory, abilities, and virtues I have an 
affectionate remembrance and veneration. I mean 
I shall not, upon this oc- 
casion, attempt to review all the measures of his 
administration. My time would not permit me 
to do it; but I may be allowed to say, what I sin- 
cerely and honestly believe, when that Adminis- 
tration shall come to be passed upon by the calm 


and House of Representatives having assembled in conven- 
tion with the explicit understanding that they ‘ regard the 


| ing, in their mutual dependence and connection, a system 
. of compromise the most conciliatory and the best for the 


my constituents, overrides all other questions. © 
Hence it was I thought it right and proper that :: 


these resolutions should be offered; because, I de- | 
clare here again, that I am unwilling to hold politi- 
cal associations with those who are seeking to 
open again this pestilent source of irritation and 


agitation. How can it be said that we were guilty : Convention to assemble, are not to be understood as pledg- 


: ing themselves to support the nominees of said Convention i : 3 
5 h ? i| to himself, he would be disposed to extend to all 
| 


of any dictation to the people? 
The resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky, 


[Mr. MarsHatz,]* only proposed the terms of.: 


* Whereas the determination of the time and place for | 


holding a National Whig Convention has been referred to | 


the Whigs of Congress, the Whig members of the Senate ' 


entire country that could be obtained from conflicting sec- 
tional interests and opinions; and that, therefore, they 
ought to be adhered to and carried into faithful execution, 
as a final settlement, in principle and substance, of the dan- 
gerous and exciting subjects which they embrace,’ and do 
unite on this ‘basis, as well as upon the long-established 
principles of the Whig party, do hereby recommend the 
—— day of ———, and the city of. > as 
the time and place for holding the National Whig Conven- 
tion for the choice of Whig candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency, respectively.” 

+ Resolved, That the Whig members of Congress, in 
thus recommending a time and place for the National Whig 


except upon the condition that the persons then and there 
nominated as candidates for President and Vice President 
snall be publicly and unequivocally pledged to regard the 
series of measures known as the Compromise measures, as 
a final settlement of the dangerous questions which they 
embraced, and to maintain that settlement inviolate.” 


pany a great `: 


men ofall parties will pronounceit one of the wisest, 

urest, and best administrations which we have 

ad in this country since the earlier days of the 
Republic. Mr. Fillmore succeeded to the high 
affice which he now fills at a time of unexampled 
difficulty and infinite peril to the Republic. The 
councils of this body were torn and distracted by 
sectional divisions, growing out of the subjects to 
which L have already alluded. Every man who 
was an actor here upon this theater knows—with 
his opposition—nay , but for his active coöperation, 
no settlement of these vexed questions could have 
been effected. The country was then in imminent 
peril of a civil war. There was danger of a con- 
flict between the authorities of this Government 
and the Republicof Texas. Those questions were 
settled. e risked popularity, influence, every- 
thing at home, tostand by the constitutional rights 
of my section of the Union, and in doing that he 
had only to stand by the Constitution of bis coun- 
try. Tadhere to Millard Fillmore upon a principle 
of honor, which is also a principle of the highest 
expeidiency—of being faithful to those who have 
been faithful to the Constitution and to the rights 
of all sections of the country. 

If Mr. Fillmore is to be passed by, what is to 
become of that other great and eminent statesman 
associated with him in the administration of the 

Government? I mean the Secretary of State—that 
i man who stands prominent by his colossal intel- 
| lectual proportions, amongst the public men of the 
| country, since the death of Mr. Calhoun and the 
illness of Mr. Clay—as prominent as the frozen 
, peaks of Mount Blanc are above the lesser Alps, 
by which they are surrounded—a man whose name, 
will be remembered while the English language is 
written or spoken; truly his is clarum et venerabile 
nomen, one which makes this country honored and 
‘respected in every other country upon the civil- 
ized globe. At the very crisis of our fate, when 
darkness and danger seemed to be impending, that 
` great man and patriot threw all the weight of his 
great-character and mighty abilities into the con- 
flict, to roll back the tide of northern fanaticism 
which was sweeping through the North. I should 
like to inquire what these two individuals have 
done to forfeit the confidence of the Whig party of 
; this nation. Before Mr. Fillmore became a com- 
promise man, before Mr. Webster sustained the 
execution of the fugitive slave law, there were no 
two men in the northern portion of this Union more 
popular, and justly popular, with the whole of that 
arty, than these two eminent individuals. I put 
it to my southern friends—if there be any who are 
disposed to give way under the pressure of avail- 
| ability—I ask them, when we shall bein danger 
| hereafter and call upon northern men for support, 
if we shail not feel the blush of shame upon our 
: cheeks, if we consent to become the executioners 
: of those two men, and of others similarly circum- 
| stanced—if we consent to become the priests who 
| are to officiate at the altar? Sooner than [ will do 
: anything to strike down these gentlemen, sooner 
than I will agree that they shall be victimized by 
their enemies, many of whom are also our most 
: bitter foes, may my right hand fall powerless by, 
: my side, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
! mouth. 
Of the other distinguished individual who has 
| been spoken of as a candidate for the Presidency, 
; I wish to make but a few observations. There is 
no man in this Union who esteems more highly 
than I do the great military services of that dis- 
tinguished man. There is no man who feels more 
sincere gratitude for the glory and renown which 
he has shed upon American arms. If I had it in 
my power, I would not pluck one wreath from the 
laurel which adorns his brow; but would water it 
with a nation’s gratitude, that it might grow 
greener every advancing year. I voted at the last 
session of Congress, as l'am prepared to vote now, 
| to confer upon that illustrious captain the office of 
Lieutenant General. I believed it was due to his 
services—to his great and extraordinary services. 
As I intend to be perfectly frank, I am free to 
: declare that I believe, if General Scott were left 


sections of the Union their constitutional rights. 
I believe he would be disposed to administer the 
Government on national principles, but E cannot 
close my eyes nor shut my understanding to the 
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T 
influences by which he is surrounded. It is said | 
that he isa compromise man. The honorable gen- ` 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. CuLLom] said that I 
had indorsed himas such. Although he is mistaken 
in that fact, yet, as I wish todo justice to all men, 
as I before remarked, I believe, if he was left to 
his own noble and generous impulses, he would 
be disposed to do justice to every section of the 
country; yet General Scott is but a man, who is 
subject to the frailties and passions of other men. 
Does any man expect me to believe, if the unfortu- 
nate influences by which he is now surrounded— . 
unfortunate for his own fame—and which thus far 
have prevented him from making a public declara- 
tion of his opinions and principles, which I am 
sure his own heart would prompt him to do, shall 
mainly contribute to his nomination and elevation 
to the Presidency of the United States, they will 
have no power in that administration when it shall 
have been formed. I may be met with declama- 
tion about the glories of Lundy’s Lane, Bridge- 
water, &c. This will not answer for men who are 
awakened to their rights, and to the dangers by 
which they are surrounded. It might do for an 
ignorant mob, led astray by the glare of military 
glory, but will not satisfy intelligent freemen who 
know their rights, and are determined to maintain 
them. 

Sir, if General Scott could have magnified a 
hundredfold the eyes of Argus, and the arms of 
Briareus, he would still be incompetent by himself 
to discharge the duties of the exalted Executive 
station to which he aspires. He must rely, toa 
very great extent, upon his subordinates; and |; 
does any man suppose, especially if the Whig |! 
party should remain organized as it now is; if it ' 
should not adopt the principle of making these ' 
compromise measures a finality—does any man 
expect those influences will have nothing to do in 
the appointment of the subordinate officers! Sir, 
but a few days have to pass before the meeting of 
the Whig convention. We have yet no response 
from the oracle. We have yet no publication of 
General Scott’s opinions. e are left to infer 
what those opinions are from private conversations. 
Now, sir, I declare here, distinctly and unequivo- 
cally, that no man can receive my support who 
occupies that position. T have gone as far as I in- 
tend togo. The Whig party of the South have, 
at the expense of having their motives aspersed 


` have stood by the Constitution, and T 


and misconstrued by their friends, relations, and | 
neighbors, arrested sectionalism at home. They ` 
the rights 
appeal to ` 


of all sections. I declare here, and 


not a mere hollow truce—why do they shrink 
from saying so? Why do the pressesin that in- 
terest continue to denounce the fugitive slave law 


` as perfectly infamous, and do all in their power to 


every man who has ever heard me makea speech, | 


' to sustain what I say, that upon no occasion, to 
: accomplish no object, have 


ever descended to 
array the North against the South, or to excite 
sectional prejudices; but, on the contrary, to the 
extent of my ability and influence, I have incul- 
cated upon my constituents that we should regard - 
all parts of this great nation as our country, and 
that, as we all had a common destiny, we should 


. cherish for each other kind and fraternal feelings. | 


Now, Lask my northern friends if it is reason- 
able to expect that, after having fought sectional- 


ism at home; after having arrested extreme meas- . 
ures from those having a common interest and a ' 


common destiny with ourselves; we shall now 
agree so far to compromit our honor, our consist- 
ency, the very existence of our firesides and our 
homes, as to tolerate sectionalism in our own party 
in the northern section of this Union? 

It is said that we call upon them tostultify them- 


selves. Sir, we call upon them to do nosuch thing, ` 


Wecall upon them merely to say that these meas- 


‘ ures having been passed, and being the best which 


could be obtained from conflicting sectional inter- 
ests, they shall be adhered to. We call upon no 
man to say that they were the best and wisest 
which human wisdom could devise. I appeal to 
them, and ask them if it is not necessary, if it is 
not indispensable, if we would preserve this Union, 


| that the country should have some repose, some 


uiet, and that there should be time for these sec- 
tional wounds and difficulties to be healed. 

It is urged, as a reason why we should remain 
satisfied, without any declaration of principle, 
either by the Convention or its nominees that no 
movement has been made in either branch of Con- 
gress, looking to a modification or repeal of any 
one of the compromiseacts. Sir, I would as soon 
expect a consummate general, such as Scott or 
Wellington, to force a battle against overwhelming 
numbers, with a certainty of defeat, as that any 


leaders of the Free-Soil faction, whatever else may 
be said of them, are sagacious tacticians. “ They 
bide their time.” If they intend to adhere to the 


: the same character? 


excite northern prejudice against its execution? 
Why do we hear on this floor denunciations of 
If we are deceived, sir, it 


; will be because we are willfully blind, and more 
‘intent on party triumph and the spoils of office 


than the peace of the country and the preservation 
of the institutions of our section of the Union. It 
is idle, it is treasonable, to ery ‘“ Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware of the respon- 
sibility which I assume upon this occasion. 
understand and appreciate the influence which, 
posal it may have upon my destiny as a pub- 
ic man; but, sir, there are times, there are occa- 
sions, when a man’s duty to his country rises su- 
perior to any which he owes to his party. I know 


‘that party ties are amongst the strongest associa- 


tions which bind men together. l know that the 
very name of a party has a talismanic power on 


' the passions and prejudices of the people. It re- 


_ pearance of distracting or dividing it. 


quires some degree of moral courage to doany act, 
however strong our convictions of its propriety, 
which ingenious malice can torture into the ap- 
I cannot 
say what may be the action of my constituents, 
orof my State. They will doubtless speak for 
themselves at the ballot-box when the time ar- 
rives. But I declare here in all frankness, and 
tell my northern friends that if they expect to get 
the vote of North Carolina with any candidate 
whose opinions are not publicly known upon this 
subject, without the indorsement of the finality 
of the compromise by the National Convention, 
in my judgment, they will reckon without their | 
host. ‘I may be mistaken, but it is the honest and 
sincere conviction of my mind. In my judgment, 
no man who does not stand in that position ought 
to get her vote, or command her confidence. It 


: may well be inferred that he wh shrinks from a 


public avowal of his opinions upon a question 


` which she deems so important, and unon which 
attempt of that sort should now be made. The | 


she has so emphatically expressed he: Sentiments, 
is not a safe depositary of the powers, so import- 
ant for good or evil, which the Constitution of 


` this country has conferred upon the first Execu- 


.. compromise acts, and to carry them out—if it is || tive officer of the nation. I have done. 


rod 
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